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THE NE VINNE PRESS. 


a, adj. ......... adjective. 

abbr............ abbreviation. 

ODE ohare kas ablative. 

BOG: ita secnics accusative. 

accom. ......... accommodated, accom- 
modation. 

Oth cece active. 

adv. ........... adverb. 

YN ae eee Anglo-French. 

ASTL: (666 oe sek ns agriculture. 

Ale eens Anglo-Latin. 

Ole: 264 ess algebra. 

Amer........... American. 

anat............ anatomy. 

BNC cose bess 344 ancient. 

antig. .......... antiqulty 

Cs ae eee aorist. 

appar........... apparently. 

Fone ERE ene Arabic. 

TON insrcecs architecture. 

archwol. ....... archeology 

arith. .......... arithmetic. 

Lg gear ee ene ewer article. 

AS. 624) se heses Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol. ......... astrology. 

astron.......... astronomy. 

attrib. ......... attributive 

aug. ........... augmentative. 

BOs dniiace es Bavarian. 

Beng. .......... Bengali. 

biol. ........... biology 

Bohem. ........ Bohemian. 

DOs ie she hes botany 

Bras. .......... Brazilian 

Bret............ Breton. 

bryol. .......... bryology 

Bulg. .......... Bulgarian 

Carp... .......05. carpentry 

COG ayes sn ccee Catalan. 

Cath. .......... Catholic. 

CAUB............ causative. 

ceram.......... ceramics. 

Cho een tsaiil a: L. confer, compare, 

Chee ont eiteew es church. 

Chal............ Chaldee. 

chem........... chemical, chemistry 

Chin: 2.664504 Chinese. 

chron. ......... chronology. 

collog. ......... colloquial, colloquially. 

COMMS 232565352 commerce, commer- 
cial. 

comp. .......... composition, com- 
pound. 

compar. ........ comparative. 

conch. ......... conchology. 

CON} ss ca ceneees conjunction. 

contr. .......... contracted, contrac- 
tion. 

Corn. .......... Cornish. 

craniol. ........ craniology. 

craniom. ....... craniometry. 

crystal. ........ crystallography. 

Di eee ae Dutch. 

Dan. ........... Danish. 

OGte sched dative. 

Gels os ijaadeds definite, definition. 

deriv. ..........- derivative, derivation. 

dial............ dialect, dialectal. 

Gil. ou 2Seees cat different. 

Gime scacece ss diminutive. 

distrib. ........ distributive. 

dram. .......... dramatic. 

dynam. ........ dynamics. 

| eee eee .. East. 

Be. fogs eects s English (usually mean- 
ing modern English). 

eccl., eccles.....ecclesiastical. 

econ, .......... economy. 

tk * A een? L. exempli gratia, for 
example. 

Egypt. ......... Egyptian 

E.Ind.......... East Indian. 

elect. .......... electricity. 

embryol. ....... embryology. 


Eg, «ihssccises English, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


engin,.......... engineering. 

entom.......... entomology. 

Epis............ Episcopal 

equiv........... equivalent, 

CBP. .........45- especially 

BUNS b6civaewdde Ethiopic. 

ethnog. ........ ethnography. 

ethnol. ........ ethnology. 

etym. .......... etymology. 

Eur. ........... European. 

exclam. ........ exclamation. 

f., fem.......... feminine. 

| Pee eer ee French (usually mean- 
ing modern French). 

Flem........... Flemish. 

fort. .c244 535s fortification. 

(OQ: 6th ont frequentative. 

Fries. .......... Friesic. 

fits. ie seeks future, 

Giaias seeks: German(usually mean- 
ing New High Ger- 
man). 

Gael............ Gaelic. 

galv............ galvanism. 

4) | nea eer ae genitive. 

BCO*............ geography 

meol. ........... geology. 

geom. .......... geometry. 

Goth. .......... Gothic (Mcesogothic). 

GF accra cts Greek. 

gram. .......... grammar, 

gun. ........... gunnery. 

Heb............ Hebrew. 

1) a ae heraldry 

herpet. ........ herpetology. 

Hind. .......... Hindustani. 

hist. sci .2c404: history. 

horol. .......... horology. 

hort. ........... horticulture. 

Hung........... Hungarian 

hydraul. ....... hydraulics. 

hydros. ........ hydrostatics. 

Weel eves een: Icelandic (usually 
meaning Old Ice- 
landic, otherwise call- 
ed Old Norse). 

ichth. .......... ichthyology. 

| Or: Saree eee L. td est, that is. 

impers. ........ impersonal. 

impf. .......... imperfect. 

impv. .......... imperative. 

improp. ........ improperly. 

Tad: esanceucies Indian. 

ING S204 ee toes 3 indicative. 

Indo-Eur. ...... Indo-European. 

indef. .......... indefinite. 

Wife gsccsees _,.. infinitive, 

instr. .......... instrumental 

interj. ......... interjection. 

intr., intrans....intransitive. 

bf Deere arene ene Trish. 

firreg. .......... irregular, irregularly. 

Tbs onserespi st Italian. 

JAD) kniueees ces Japanese 

| Oe eae Latin (usually mean- 
ing classical Latin). 

Lett. ........... Lettish. 

| E aera errr Low German. 

Hchenol. ....... lichenology. 

Mec che cont ec literal, literally. 

Htieeneess Seaeee literature. 

Lathe: Bosses Lithuanian 

lithog. ......... lithography 

Hithol........... lithology. 

Lhe ea ies Late Latin 

m., masc. ...... masculine. 

Mears euioias Middle 

mach........... machinery 

mammal........ mammalogy 
manuf.......... manufacturing 

math. .......... mathematics 

MD eects Middle Dutch. 

ME. cceerereds Middle English (other- 
wise called Old Eng- 
lish). 


mech........... mechanics, mechani- 
cal, 

med. ........... medicine, 

mensur,........ mensuration 

metal........... metallurgy 

metaph......... metaphysics, 

meteor. ........ meteorology. 

Mex, ........... Mexican. 

MGr............ Middle Greek, medie- 
val Greek. 

MHG........... Middle High Gerinan. 

milit. .......... military. 

mineral. ....... mineralogy. 

fi Pare era eenate re Middle Latin, medie- 
val Latin. 

MIG. .......... Middle Low German. 

mod............ modern. 

mycol. ......... mycology 

myth........... mytholugy 

Diese noun 

n., neut. ....... neuter. 

Neca de enpaess New. 

Nine inieereeens North. 

N. Amer........ North America. 

DAG. 2 is.cac ces 4 natural. 

naut............ nautical. 

NAV ics Miki navigation. 

NG? e552 dates New Greek, modern 
Greek. 

NAG weciieeca: New High German 
(usually simply G., 
German). 

Nib 5322 esac New Latin, modern 
Latin. 

mom............ nominative 

Norm. ......... Norman 

north. ......... northern 

NOrwW.. -2.2555055 Norwegian. 

numis. ......... numismatics. 

Op sasusice ety Old. 

ODSs55:3-05.0uee S05 obsolete. 

obstet. ......... obstetrics. 

OBulg.......... Old Bulgarian (other- 


wise called Church 
Slavonic, Old Slavic, 
Old Slavonic). 


OCat. .......... Old Catalan. 

Dy ohees oes Old Dutch. 
ODan........... Old Danish. 
odontog........ odontography 
odontol......... odontology 

ORs icete eee tes Old French 
OFlem. ........ Old Flemish. 
OGael.......... Old Gaelic. 
OHG........... Old High German. 
On ceived Old Irish. 

OG ep esebendset Old Italian. 

0) Pea eae ieee Old Latin. 

OLG: wsceincese Old Low German. 
ONorth......... Old Northumbrian. 
OPruss. ........ Old Prussian. 

orig. ........... original, originally. 
ornith, ......... ornithology. 

OS) casters Old Saxon. 

OSp. ........... Old Spanish. 
osteol. ......... osteology. 

OSw. .... 0... Old Swedish 
OTeut.......... Old Teutonic. 

Di 82sec participial adjective. 
paleon.......... paleontology. 
part............ participle. 
pass............ passive 
pathol.......... pathology 

DOM sii. cas 3% perfect 

POPS es kee ces Persian 

pers. ........... person 
persp........... perspective. 
Peruv. ......... Peruvian. 
petrog.......... petrography. 

|: ere ee Portugucse. 

phar. .......... pharmacy. 

Phen. .......... Phenician. 
philol........... philology 
philos.......... philosophy 
phonog......... phonography 


IN THE ETYMOLOGIES AND DEFINITIONS. 


photog......... photography. 

phren. ......... phrenology. 

phys. .......... physical. 

physiol. ........ physiology 

pl., plur........ plural. 

POCO is cdeescs poetical 

polit. .......... political. 

WOR. tity Gentes Polish. 

poss. ........... possessive. 

DD: See ee past participle. 

|) |) ane ener present participle. 

Ly ee eae Provencal (usually 
meaning Old Pro- 
vencal). 

Del. bes bee prefix. 

DIeps 42st preposition. 

pres,:.2.44 66. present. 

pret. ........... preterit. 

PMVe cc. b ess privative. 

prob. .......... probably, probable. 

pron. .......... pronoun. 

prom, .......... pronounced, pronun- 
ciation. : 

prop. .......... properly. 

prog. ........... prosody. 

Protec esas Protestant. 

PEOV.: cence provincial. 

psychol......... psychology. 

O. Vises owkesex L. quod (or pl. quae) 
vide, which see, 

PON 62554664055 reflexive. 

TOW s6.5 3s aes. regular, regularly. 

repr. ........... representing. 

THO oe esas rhetoric. 

ROM 62ers sek: Roman. 

Rom, .......... Romanic, Romance 
(languages) 

Russ, .......... Russian. 

Beck cna caeee teas South. 

S. Amer........ South American. 

ee ae eee L, scilicet, understand, 
supply. 

SOn ee heed Scotch. 

Scand. ......... Scandinavian. 

SCTIP: ..32555.0505 Scripture. 

sculp........... sculpture. 

Serv............ Servian. 

BING. ein singular. 

SKcceweeeesae Sanskrit. 

Slav. ........... Slavic, Slavonic. 

SDen sever kes Spanish. 

subj............ subjunctive. 

superl. ......... superlative. 

BUIE............ surgery. 

QUIV kh surveying. 

BWe asks eee Swedish. 

SNe 2 aeecahes synonymy. 

BYTE ausat acs Syriac. 

technol......... technology. 

teleg. .......... telegraphy. 

teratol. ........ teratology. 

term. .......... termination. 

Tetite-s3 0050 Teutonic. 

theat,.......... theatrical. 

theol. .......... theology. 

therap. ........ therapeutics. 

toxicol. ........ toxicology. 

tr., trans. ......transitive. 

trigon.......... trigonometry. 

THM ces: Turkish. 

typog. ....... .. typography. 

| Seer ultimate, ultimately. 

Wien seeeeaesuee verb. 

WAR ie eecee ents variant. 

VO eas: veterinary. 

Wis ess intransitive verb. 

Wits transitive verb 

ee ee ree Welsh. 

Wall. .......... Walloon. 

Wallach. ....... Wallachian. 

W. Ind. ........ West Indian. 

zovgeog. ....... zoogcography, 

0) ee zoology. 

ZOOt. 0.2.22 oe zovtomy. 


as in fat, man, pang. 

as in fate, mane, dale. 

as in far, father, guard. 

as in fall, talk, naught. 

as in ask, fast, ant. 

as in fare, hair, bear. 

as in met, pen, bless. 

as in mete, meet, meat. 

as in her, fern, heard. 

as In pin, it, biscuit. 

as in pine, fight, file. 

as in not, on, frog. 

as in note, poke, floor. 

as in move, spoun, room. 

as in nor, song, off. 

as in tub, son, blood. 

as in mute, acute, few (also new, 
tube, duty : see Preface, pp. ix, x) 


emgecoo ™ @ OA CPS SE SH O 


A superior figure placed after a title-word indicates that 
the word so marked is distinct etymologically from other 
words, following or preceding it, spelled in the same man- 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


Q asin pull, book, could. 
iu German ii, French u. 

oi as in oil, joint, boy. 

ou as in pound, proud, now. 


A single dot under a vowel in an un- 
accented syllable indicates its abbre- 
viation and lightening, without abso- 
lute loss of its distinctive quality. See 
Preface, p. xi. Thus: 


as in prelate, courage, captain. 
as in ablegate, episcopal. 

as in abrogate, eulogy, democrat. 
as in singular, education. 


1 Or Oe 


A double dot under a vowel in an 
unaccented sylable indicates that, 


< read from; i. e., derived from. 


even in the mouths of the best speak- 
ers, its sound is variable to, and in or- 
dinary utterance actually becomes, 
the short u-sound (of but, pun, etc.) 
See Preface, p. xi. Thus: 


as in errant, republican. 
as in prudent, difference. 
as in charity, density. 

as in valor, actor, idiot. 
as in Persia, peninsula, 
as in the book. 

as in nature, feature. 


a maw DB D> 


A mark (~) under the consonants 
t, d, a, z indicates that they in like 
manner are variable to ch, j, sh, zh. 
Thus: 


SIGNS. 


> read whence ; i. e., from which is derived. 
+ read and; i. e., compounded with, or with suffix. 
= read cognate with ; i. e., etymologically parallel with. 


yY read root, 


as in nature, adventure. 
as in arduous, education. 
as in pressure, 

as in seizure. 


as ge 


th asin thin. 

TH a8 in then. 

¢h as in German ach, Scotch loch. 

h French nasalizing n, as in ton, en. 

ly (in French words) French liquid 
(mouillé) 1. 

’ denotes a primary, ” a secondary 

accent. (A secondary accent is not 

marked if at its regular interval of 

two syllables from the primary, or 

from another secondary.) 


* read theoretical or alleyed ; i. e., theoretically assumed, or asserted but unverified, form. 


¢ read obsolete. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Canto only........... 
Book only ............ 
Book and chapter 


ere ere eee eee 100 


re ee ee 


SSrcdotiw rales AM sets at xiv. The capitalizing and italicizing of certain or all of the 
words in a synonym-list indicates that the words 60 distin- 
guished are discriminated in the text immediately follow. 


ner and marked with different numbers. Thus: 


back! (bak), n. The posterior part, etc. 

back! (bak), a. Lying or being behind, ete. 
back! (bak), v. To furnish with a back, etc. 
back! (bak), adv. Behind, etc. 

back?2t (bak), n. The earlier form of bat2, 
back3 (bak), . A large flat-bottomed boat, etc. 


Various abbreviations have been used in the credits to 
the quotations, as “ No.” for number, ‘‘st.” for stanza, ‘‘p.” 
for page, “1." for line, J for paragraph, “fol.” for folvo. 
The method used in indicating the subdivisions of books 
will be understood by reference to the following plan: 


Section only. ......... 02. cece eee ee eens § 5. 
Chapter Only « 2.0.5. 0 sccccesescessieeesccecs xiv. 


Part and chapter. .............. 
Book and line.................. 


Book and page................-. ya ili. 10. 
Act and scene........ Saath awh ee 

Chapter and verse.............. 

No. and page..................-- 

Volume and page................. II. 34. 
Volume and chapter.............. IV. iv. 
Part, book, and chapter............ II. iv. 12, 
Part, canto, and stanza.......... af ITI. iv. 12. 
Chapter and section or J.......... vii. § or F 3. 
Volume, part, and section or J..... I. i. § or 7 6. 


Book, chapter, and section or J.... I. 4. § or {| 6. 


Different grammatical phases of the same word are 
grouped under one head, and distinguished by the Ro- 
man numerals I., II., ITI., etc. This applies to transitive 
and intransitive uses of the same verb, to adjectives used 
also as nouns, to nouns used also as adjectives, to adverbs 
used also as prepositions or conjunctions, etc. 


ing, or under the title referred to. 

The figures by which the synonym-lists are sometimes 
divided indicate the senses or definitions with which they 
are connected. 

The title-words begin with a smal] (lower-case) letter, 
or with a capital, according to usage. When usage dif- 
fers, in this matter, with the different senses of a word, 
the abbreviations [cap.} for ‘capital " and [l. c.] for “ lower- 
case” are used to indicate this variation. 

The difference observed in regard to the capitalizing of 
the second element in zoological and botanical terms is in 
accordance with the existing usage in the two sciences, 
Thus, in zodlogy, in a scientific name consisting of two 
words the second of which is derived from a proper name, 
only the first would be capitalized. But a name of simi- 
lar derivation in botany would have the second element 
also capitalized. 

The names of zodlogical and botanical classes, orders, 
families, genera, etc., have been uniformly italicized, in ac- 
cordance with the present usage of scientific writers. 


A SS ETE OT LS Sr, NS SS SP RE 
* co! 
~_ 


aay = >. 


A. 


and tenth consonant in the 


corresponding sition in the 
Latin and Greek alphabets, and 
in their source, the Phenician. 
The ponenecwe of forms in these 
three alphabets, with the Egyptian 
characters from which many be- 
lieve the M to be derived (see A), 
is as follows: 


“7 “mM 


Pheni- Eauy 
cian. Greek and Latin. 


AK 


Egyptia 
Hiesglyphic: 


M represents a labial nasal sound, the correspon nasal 


n. 
Hieratic. 


to band p, asntodandt, andngtogandk. That fs to 
say, in its production the lips are pressed together, or 
form a mute closure, as in py and b, and the vocal chords 
are set in sonant vibration, as in b; but the ge from 
the pharynx into the nose is open, so that the tone rings 
in the nasal as well ag in the oral cavity, and this gives 
the peculiar quality which we term nasal. (See nasal.) 
Since the nose is incapable of complete closure (except a 
external means, as the fingers), the sound thus produc 
is resonant and continuable, and hence m and n are ordi- 
narily reckoned as semivocal, or liquid, or the like. But 
m does not win, like n, an actual vowel value in English 
syllabication ; though in vulgar pronunciation words like 
an etc., are sometimes resolved into el-um, spaz- 
um, etc. The sound m, especially as initial, is a very sta- 
ble element in Indo-European language-history : compare 
meanl, mind, Latin mens, Greek nevos, Sanskrit WY man; or 
mother, oldest traceable form mdtar (com with the 
altered father, brother, oldest rect bhrdtar). M has no 
varieties of pronunciation, and is silent only in a few for- 
eign words, a8 mnemonic; it is doubled under the same 
circumstances as the consonants in general, as in dimmer, 
dimming, dimmed, etc., from dim. 
2. As anumeral, in the Roman system, M de- 
notes 1,000. With a dash or stroke over it (M), 
it stands for a thousand times a thousand, or 
1,000,000.—8. As a symbol: (a) In the mne- 
monic words of logic (see mood2), m indicates a 
transposition (metathesis) of the premises in 
the reduction. (b) Formerly, M was a brand 
peal nae on one convicted of manslaughter 
and admitted to the benefit of clergy.— 4. As 
an abbreviation: (a) In titles, M. stands for 
Magister or Master, as in A. M.; for Medicine 
or Medicine, asin M. D.; or for Member, as in 
M. C., member of Congress, and M. P., mem- 
ber of Parliament. (b) In mech., m. stands for 
mass. (c) In dental formule, in zool., m. stands 
for molar, and dm. for deciduous molar. (d) In 
math., M or « stands for modulus; in higher 
geom., m or ,« for the degree of a curve. (e) In 
astron. and metrol., m. stands for minute (of 
time), and for meter; mm. for millimeter; and yu 
for micron or micromillimeter. (f) In musical 
notation, M. stands for nano (main), mezzo, 
metronome, and in organ-music for manual. See 
M, D., M. M., M, S. (g) In a ship’s log-book, 
m.is an abbreviation of mist.—5. In printing, 
the square or quadrate of any body of type: 
more commonly spelled out, em (which see).— 
To have an M under (or by) the et, to have the 
courtesy of addressing by the title Mr., Miss, Mrs., etc.; 
es due respect by using the titles Mr., Mrs., etc. (Col- 
oq. ] 
Miss. The devil take you, Neverout! besides all small 
curses. 
Lady A. Marry,come up! What, plain Neverout! me- 
thinks you might have an M under your girdle, miss. 
Sutft, Polite Conversation, L 
ma}},a.andadv. A Middle English form of mo. 
ma? (mii), m. [A childish name, usually mama: 
see mama.} <A shorter or childish form of 

Mma? (mii), conj. [It. (= F. mais), but, ¢ L. magis, 
more: see magister.] In music, but: used es- 
pecially in the phrase ma non troppo, but not 
too much, to limit various indications of musi- 
eal tempo and style, as allegro ma non troppo, 
quick, but not too much so, ete. 

Mma‘ (mii), ”. ([Polynesian.] <A sling used by 
Polynesian islanders, made from finely braided 
fibers of cocoanut-husk or of similar material. 

M.A. See 4, M. (a), 


224 


ma’am (mim), x. 


ma’'am-school (miim’skél), n. 


maatt, a. 

mab (mab), n. 

mab (mab), vr. 4.; pret. and BP. mabbed, ppr. mab- 
0" 5 


Maba (ma 


mabblet, v. ¢. 
mabby (mab’i), ». [Formerly also mobby ; Bar- 


Mac. 


macaco! (ma-ka’k6), n. 


1. The thirteenth letter maa (mi), n. A dialectal form of mew1. [Shet- 


land. ] 


English alphabet. It had a maadt. An obsolete past participle of makel. 


Chaucer. 


maalin (mii/lin), ». A dialectal form of merlin. 


[Shetland. ] 

[Also mam, vulgarly marm, 
mum ; contr. of madam.] A common colloquial 
contraction of madam, used especially in an- 
swers, after yes and no, or interrogatively, when 
one expects or has not distinctly heard a ques- 


tion. 
A school kept 
by a woman; adame-school. [New Eng. ] 
I found a girl some eighteen years old keeping a :a‘am- 


school for about twenty scholars. 
S. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime, iv. 


A form of mate2. Chaucer. 
[A dial. var. of mob1l.] <A slat- 


tern. ([Prov. Eng.] 


bing. [A dial. var. of me ef. mab, n.) To 


dress nee pene ys be slatternly. [Prov. Eng. ] 
a’ bi), n. (NL. (J. R. Forster, 1776), 
the name of the plant in Tonga-Tabu.] A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants be- 
ones to the natural order Ebenacee, the 
ebony family, characterized by diwcious flow- 
ers, almost always three-parted, from three to 
an indefinite number of stamens, and three 
styles, sometimes united below. They are shrubs 
or trees, usually of very hard wood, with small entire 
leaves, and flowers either soli or in cymes. Fifty-nine 
species are known, natives of the warm regions of the 
globe. The ebony-wood of Cochin-China and Coromandel 
is believed to be the product of atree of this genus. M. 
geminata and HM. laurina, called Queensland ebony, fur- 
nish, with other pecs of the region, desirable substi- 
tutes for wae . buxifolia has been called East In- 
dian satinwood. The genus is found in a fossil state fn 
many Tertiary deposits, the fruiting calyx on its peduncle 
being all that is usually preserved. Eight species are 
thus known. They have been described under the name 
Macreiwhtia, now regarded as a section of Maba. One of 
these fossil species occurs in Colorado. 
A variant of moble2, 


bados.] A spirituous liquor distilled from po- 
tatoes in Barbados. 
[< Gael. mac = Ir. mac = W. map, mab, 
also ap, ab, a son, = Goth. magus, a son: see 
may. Cf. ap.] An element, usually a con- 
joined prefix,in many Scotch and Irish names 
of Celtic origin, ene with the Welsh 4p-, 
signifying ‘son,’ and being thus equivalent to 
the Irish O’, the English -son or -s, and the Nor- 
man Fitz-. The prefix is either written in full, Mac-, or 
abbreviated to Mc- or Mc-, which in works printed in the 
British Isles almost invariably appears as M‘- — the con- 
tracted form being followed by a capital letter, while Mac- 
takes a capital after it but rarely. Thus a name may be 
variously spelled as Macdonald (rarely Mac Donald), M ‘bon. 
ald, or Mc td; 80 Mackenzie, M‘Kenzie, or McKenzie, 
etc. In catalogues, directories, etc., names with this prefix, 
whether written Mac-, M'-.or Mc-, are properly entered in 
the alphabetical place of Mac-. Sometimes used separate- 
ly for persons whose names begin with this prefix. 

The Fitzes sometimes permitted themselves to speak 
with scorn of the O’s and Maca, and the O’s and Maca 
sometimes repaid that scorn with aversion. Macaulay. 


Macaberesque (ma-ka-bér-esk’), a. [<« Macaber 


(see def.) + -esque. Cf.ML. Machabaeorum chora, 
as if the ‘dance of the Maccabees.’] Pertain- 
ing to or of the character of the so-called 
‘Dance of Death,” a favorite subject in the 
literature, art, and pantomime of Europe in the 
middle ages and early Renaissance: apparently 
based on a series of dialogues of death attrib- 
uted to Macaber, an old German poet of whom 
nothing is known. See dance of death, under 
dance. 

[Formerly also mau- 
cauco, mocaick; from a Malagasy name.] 1. 
The ring-tailed lemur or cat-lemur, the species 
of Lemur earliest known, described under this 
name by Buffon; the ZL. catta of Linneus.—2, 
The technical specific name of the ruffed lemur, 
L. macaco. Hence—3. Any lemur; a maki.— 
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macaco? (ma-ka’k6), n. 


macadam (mak-ad’am), n. 


Macaja butter. 
macaque (ma-kak’), 2. 


4. The so-called yellow lemur or kinkajou, Cer- 
coleptes caudivolvulus: @ misnomer. See cut 
under kinkajou. 

[Formerly macaquo 
(Marcgrave, 1648); said to be of African (Con- 
go) origin. See macaque, Macacus.} A ma- 
caque. See Macacus. 


macaco-worm (ma-ka’k6-wérm), n. The larva 


of a dipterous insect of South America, Der- 
matobia norialis, which infests the skin of ani- 


mals, including man. 

s (ma-ka’kus), 7. Oh (F. Cuvier) (Ma- 
caca, Lacépéde, 1801), < F. macaque (Buffon), 
from a native name, macaco: see macaco2.] A 
genus of Old World catarrhine monkeys of the 
family Cercopithecide or Cynopithecida; the ma- 
caques. The genus formerly included monkeys between 
the doucs(Semnopithectne) and the baboons or drills (Cyno- 
cephaling). It was next restricted to species inhabiting the 
East Indies, having cheek-pouches, ischial callosities, and 
a fifth tubercle on the back molar, such as the wanderoo 
(M. stlenus), the bonnet-macaque (M. sinicus), the rhesus 
monkey (M. rhesus), the common toque (H. bhatt bear 
etc. It is now restricted to species resembling the last- 
named. The leading genera which have been dissociated 
from Macacus are Cercocebus, Inuus, Theropithecus, Cyno- 
pithecus, and Cercopithecus. 

{Short for Macad- 


am pavement: see macadamize.] Macadamized 
pavement. 


There are many varieties of pavement in London, from 
primitive macadam to the noiseless asphalte. 
Contemporary Rev., LIV. 432. 


& (mak-a-da’mi-&),n. [NL. (F. von 


Macadami 
Miiller, 1857), named after one Mac Adam.) A 


penue of dicotyledonous apetalous plants be- 
onging to the natural order Proteacee and the 
tribe Grevilleew, characterized by having two 
pendulous ovules, seeds with unequal and fleshy 
cotyledons, anthers on short filaments inserted 
a little below the laminmg, and a ring-like 
four-lobed or four-parted disk. There are two 
apecics, found only in eastern Australia. They are tall 
shrubs or trees with whorled leaves, either entire or ser- 
rate, and flowers pedicellate in pairs, in terminal or axil- 
lary racemes, the pedicels not connate. 4M. ternifolia is 
the Queensland nut-tree, a small tree with dense fuliage, 
a firm, fine-grained wood, and an edible nut with the taste 
of hazel, an inch or more in diameter. 


macadamization (mak-ad’am-i-za’shon), n. (< 


macadamize + -ation.] The process of laying 
carriage-roads according to the system of John 
Loudon Macadam, a Scottish engineer (1756- 
1836), who carried it out very extensively in 
England. In the common process, the top soil of the 
roadway is removed to the depth of 14 inches. Coarse 
cracked stone is then laid in to a depth of 7 inches, and 
the interstices and surface-depressions are filled with 
fine cracked stones. Over these as a bed is placed a layer 
7 inches deep of road-metal or broken stone, of which no 
Broce is larger than 24 inches in diameter. This is rolled 

own with heavy steam- or horse-rollers, and the top is 
finished with stone crushed to dust and rolled smooth. 
Also spelled macadamisation. 


macadamized, ppr. macadamizing. [< Macadam, 
the name of the inventor, +-tze. The F. maca- 
damiser is from E.} To cover (a road or path) 


macadamize (mak-ad’am-iz), ». t.; Fear and pp. 


with a layer of broken road-metal. See muc- 
adamization. Also spelled macadamise. 
macadamizer (mak-ad’am-i-zér), n. One who 


lays macadamized roads. 
amiser. 


Also spelled macad- 


See Cocos. 

(< F. macaque, < ma- 
caco, macaquo, & native name: see macaco?2, 
Macacus.] A monkey of the genus Macacus; 
one of the several kinds of monkeys coming 


between baboons and the African mangabeys. 
The term has undergone the same restriction of meaning 
as Macacux; and most of the macaques, in a former sense 
of the word, have received special names. The Javan ma- 
caque, MH. cynomolgus, with becding brows and tail about 
as long as the body, isa fair example of the arboreal forms. 
The munga, M. snicur of India, is known as the bonnet- 
macayue, from the top-knot which parts in the middle. The 
bunder, or rhesus macaque, M. rhesus, is a very common 
Indian species. The bruh, or pig-tailed macaque, Af. neme- 
strinus, is a long-limbed form inhabiting the Philippines, 
with the tail of moderate length. In the Bornese black 


macaque 


macaque, M. maurus, the tail isa mere stump. Some of 
these monkeys reach the snow-line in Tibet, as M. thibe- 
tanus. A remarkable spe¢ies, the wanderoo, M. silent 

with a tufted tail and the face set in an enormous frill o 
long gray hair, inhabits Malabar. Sometimes spelled ma- 


cake. 
Macaria (ma-ka’ri-ii), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. paxapcoc, 
uaxap, blessed, happy.) In zool., a name of va- 
rious genera. (a) A genus of spiders. Koch, 1795. (6) 
The typical genus of Macariide@ or Macariine, erected by 
Curtis in 1826. They are delicate, slender-bodied moths of 
grayish color, whose larve are slender with heart-shaped 
head. Itis a large and wide-spread genus, occurring abun- 
dantly in Europe and America. M. liturata is the tawny- 
barred angle of a oro collectors, to whom M. notata is 
known as the small peacock-moth. (c) A genus of lady- 
birds or coccinellids, confined to South America, having 
the third and fifth joints of the antenne very small. Also 
Micaria. Dejean, 1834. 
Macarian (ma-ka’ri-an), a. [< Macarius (see 
def.) (< Gr. waxdpioc, blessed) + -an.] 1. A fol- 
lower of the monastic system or customs of the 
elder Macarius of Egypt, or of the younger Ma- 
earius of Alexandria, contemporary monks of 
the fourth century, who were noted for their 
severe asceticism.—2. A follower of the Mo- 
nothelite Macarius, patriarch of Antioch in the 
seventh seagate 
Macariide (mak-a-ri’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Maca- 
ria + -ide.] Afamily of geometrid moths, typi- 
fied by the genus Macaria. Also called Maca- 
ride. They are also classed as a subfamily, 
Macariine, of Geometride. 
macarism (mak’a-rizm), n. [¢ Gr. waxapioudc, 
blessing, ¢ vaxapicecv, bless.] A beatitude. J. A. 
Alexander, Commentary on Matthew, p. 110. 
macarize (mak’a-riz), v. ¢.; Pre and pp. maca- 
rized, ppr. macarizing. [< Gr. paxapilew, bless, 
pron onnne happy, < “dxap, blessed, happy.] To 
less; pronounce happy; wish joy to; congratu- 
late. [Rare.] 

The word macarize has been adopted by Oxford men 
who are familiar with Aristotle, to supply a word wanting 
in our language. ‘“ Felicitate” and “co tulate” are 
in actual usage) confined to events. . . . It may be said 

t men are admired for what they are, commended for 
what they do, and macarized for what they have. 
Whately, On Bacon's Essay on Praise (ed. 1887). 
macaroni (mak-a-ro’ni), m. and a. ronmeny 
also maccaroni, mackeroni, macheroni; = I. 
macaroni = Sp. macarrones = Pg. macarrdo, < 
Olt. maccaroni, It. maccheroni, macaroni, orig. a 
mixture of flour, cheese, and butter, prob. < mac- 
care, bruise, batter, < L. macerare, macerate: see 
macerate. Cf. macaroon, from the same source. 
In ref. to the secondary uses of the word (cf. It. 
maccarone, now maccherone, a fool, blockhead), 
it is to be noted that it is common to name a 
droll fellow, regarded as typical of his coun- 
try, after some favorite article of food, as E. 
Jack-pudding, G. Hanswurst (‘Jack Sausage’), 
F. Jean Farine (‘Jack Flour’).] I, n 1. A 
kind of paste or dough prepared, originally 
and chiefly in Italy, from the Set pong granu- 
lar flour of hard varieties of wheat, pressed 
into long tubes or pipes through the perfo- 
rated bottom of a vessel furnished with man- 
drels, and afterward dried in the sun or by 


low heat. The same material, called Jtalian paste, is 
also made into a thread-like product called vermicelli, and 
into sticks, lozenges, disks, ribbons, etc. Macaroni, cooked 
in various ba constitutes a leading article of food in 
Italy, especially in Naples and Genoa, and it ismuch used 
elsewhere. Imitations of it are made in other countries 
from ordinary flour, which is much less suitable. 


He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat anchovies, 
maccaroni, bovoli, fagioli, and caviare. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

2. Amedley; something extravagant or caleu- 

lated to please an idle fancy.—3+. A London 

exquisite of the eighteenth century; a fop; a 


i ~oce 


dy in dress of 1770-1775. 


acaroni and La 


macaronian 


macaronic (mak-a-ron’ik), a. and n. 


macarte (ma-kirt’), n. 
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dandy; a member of the Macaroni Club. See 
29 . 
Lady Falkener’s daughter is to be married to a young 
rich Mr. Crewe, a macarone, and of our loo, 
Walpole, To Hertford, May 27, 1764. 
You are a delicate Londoner; you are a macaroni; you 
can’t ride. Boswell, Tour to Hebrides, p. 84. 
Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies. 
heridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 
(Hence arose the use of the word in the contemporary dog- 
gerel of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle "— 
[He] stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called it macaroni — 


and its application as a name, in the American revolution, 
to a body of Maryland troops remarkable for their showy 
uniforms. } 


4. Acrested penguin or rock-hopper: a sailors’ 
name. See penguin, and cut under Eudyptes. 

II.t a. 1. Consisting of gay or stylish young 
men: specifically [cap.] applied to a London 
club, founded about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, composed of young men who 
had traveled and sought to introduce elegances 
of dress and bearing from the continent. 


On Saturday, at the Maccaroni Club (which is composed 
of all the Stee iene men who wear long curls and 
spying-glasses) they p . 

Wolpek, To Hertford, Feb. 6, 1764. 
2. Of or pertaining to macaronis or fops; ex- 
quisite. 
Ye travell’d tribe, ye macaroni train, 
Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain. 
Goldsmith, Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Bulkley an Miss 
(Catley. 
Daft gowk in macaroni dress, 
Are ye come here to shaw your face? 
Fergusson, On seeing a Butterfly in the Street. 
mak-a-ro’ni-an),@d.andn. [¢ mac- 
Same as macaronic. 
(= F. 


macaroni = Sp. macarrénico = Pg. macar- 
ronico = It. maccheronico; as macaroni + -ic.) 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the food macaroni. 
—2}+. Pertaining to or like a macaroni or fop; 
hence, trifling; vain; affected.—3. In lit., 
using, or characterized by the use of, many 
strange, distorted, or foreign words or forms, 
with little regard to syntax, yet with sufficient 
analogy to common words and constructions to 
be or seem intelligible: as, a macaronic poet; 
macaronic verse. Specifically, macaronic verse or 4 
etry is a kind of burlesque verse in which words of another 
language are mingled with Latin words, or are made to 
figure with Latin terminations and in Latin constructions. 
The term was brought into vogue by the popular satirical 
works in this style of the Mantuan Teofilo Folengo (died 
1544). It is probable that this use of the word has refer- 
ence to the varied ingredients which enter into the prep- 
aration of a dish of macaroni. 

A macaronic stage seems very often to mark the decline 
of an old literature and language, in countries exposed to 
powerful foreign influences. 


aront + a, 


G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., v. MeCGulloch Act. See 


II, ». 1. Aconfused heap or mixture of sev- 
eral things. Cotgrave.—2. Macaronic verse. 


macaronical} (mak-a-ron’i-kal),a. [« maca- 


ronic + -al.] Same as macaronic. Nashe. 


‘ 


macaroon (mak-a-rén’), x. [Formerly also 
makaron, 


mackaroon, mackroon, macaron; ¢ F. 
macaron, macaroni, also a bun or cake, = Sp. 
macarron, macaroon, < Olt. maccaroni, orig. & 
mixture of flour, cheese, and butter: see maca- 
roni.] 1. A small sweet cake, made of sweet- 
almond meal instead of wheaten flour, and white 
of eggs. 

Let anything come in the shape of fodder, or eating- 
stuffe, it is wellcome, whether it be Sa eee 
Chese-cake, . . . or Mackroone, Kickshaw, or Tantablin! 

John Taylor, The Great Eater of Kent (1610). 
2+. A droll; a buffoon.—3t. A finical fellow; 
afop; an exquisite. Compare macaroni, 3. 

Call’d him . . . a macaroon, 
And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon. 
R. B., Elegy on Donne (Donne's Poems, ed. 1650). 
[Origin not ascer- 
tained.] A rope attached to the hackamore. 


Macartney pheasant. See pheasant. 
macary-bitter (mak’a-ri-bit 


ér),n. Theshrub 
Picramnia Antidesma, which yields medicinal 
bitters. [West Indies. ] 


Macassar oil. See oil. 
macasse (ma-kas’), 7. nes obseure.] Ina 
h er 


sugar-mill, one of the two side rollers (the other 
one being called distinctively the side roller) 
placed in the same horizontal plane beneath 
the third roller, which is called the king-roller. 


macaw (ma-ka’),n. [Formerly also maccaw,ma- 


cao, machao; < Braz. macao.] Alarge American 
parrot of the family Psittacide and subfamily 
Arine, having a very long graduated tail and 


the face partly bare of feathers. The macaws are 
among the largest and most magnificent of the Lace 
tribe; but they are less docile than most parrots, and their 


macaw-bush 


macaw-palm (ma-ka’piim), 7. 


macaw-tree (ma-ka’tré), ». 


maccaronit, 7. and a. 
maccawt, 2. 


Macchiavellian, «. and n. 
macco (mak’o), %. 


mace!(mas),n. [< ME. 


Red-and-blue Macaw (Ara macac). 


voice is exceedingly harsh. The species 
are numerous, all inhabiting tropical or 
subtropical America, especially the former. 


See Ara2., 
ceo bush), n. A 
West Indian plant, Solanum mammosum, a some- 
what shrubby, prickly weed. 
Same as ma- 
caw-tree. 
A South Ameri- 
ean palm, Acrocomia sclerocarpa. Also called 
u-gru. 
bean (mak-a-bé’an), a. [Also Macca- 
bean; «LL. Maccabeus, ¢ Gr. Maxxaaiog¢, Mac- 
cabeus.] Of or pertaining tothe Jewish princes 
called Maceabees, who delivered Judea from 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 
B. C., and rendered it independent for about a 
century. 
An obsolete form of 
macaroni. 
An old spelling of macaw. 
See Machiavellian, 
[< It. macco, massacre, 
slaughter (also bean porridge).] A gambling 
game. 
His uncle er > at the macco table. 


Hook, Man of Many Friends. (Davies.) 


maccoboy (mak’6-boi), x. A corruption of mac- 


couba, in common use. 


maccouba, macouba (mak’é-bii), x. [Sonamed 


from Macouba, a place in Martinique where the 
tobacco from which the snuff was originally 
made is grown.] A kind of fine dark-brown 
snuff, usually rose- 
scented. More com- 
monly maccoboy. 


act. 


mace, mase, mas, < 
OF. mace, mache (also 
macque, maque, make), 
F’. masse = Pr. massa 
= Sp. maza = Pg. ma- 

= It. mazza (ML. 
reflex massa), a club, 
scepter, ¢ LL. matia, 
L. *matea, found only 
in dim. mateola, a 
mallet or beetle. Cf. 
mack!.} 1. A wea- 
pon for striking, con- 
sisting of a heavy 
head, commonly of 
metal, with a han- 
dle or staff, usually of 
such length as to be 
conveniently wielded 
with one hand; by 
extension, any simi- 
lar weapon. The head is often spiked, and sometimes 


consists of six, eight, or more radiating blades, grouped 
around a central spike, all of steel. 
Arm’d with their greaves, and maces, and broad swords. 
Heywood, Four Prentices. 
They were divided into large parties, and meeting to- 
gether combatted with clubs or maces, beating each other 
soundly. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 202. 
2. A scepter; a staff of office having some- 
what the form of the weapon of war defined 
above. Maces are borne before or by officials of various 
ranks in many countries, as a symbol of authority or badge 
of oftice. The mace on the table of the British House of 


Lords or House of Commons represents the authority of 
the House. 


c, mace of the 15th century. 


Proud Tarquinius 
Rooted from Rome the sway of kingly mace. 
Marius and Sylla, 1594, cit. St. (Nares.) 


With these [heads] borne before us, instead of maces, 
will we ride through the streets. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 144. 
3. A light stick with a flat head formerly used 
in playing billiards to push the cue-ball when 
out of reach for the proper stroke with the cue: 
superseded by the bridge, or rest for the cue.— 
4. A curriers’ mallet with a knobbed face, made 
by the insertion of pins with egg-shaped heads, 
used in leather-dressing to soften and supple 
tanned hides and enable them to absorb the 
oil, ete. —5+¢. A bulrush or cattail. 
Mace, or cattes tayle, Marteau, ou pene semblable aux 
masses de bedeaux. ret, Alvearie, 1573. 


Crowned mace, 2 ceremonial mace surmounted by a 
crown, symbolizing the royal power as del in part 
to a mayor or other officer of a corporation.— Great mace, 
the largest of several maces in the possession of a corpora- 
tion or community. It is usually surmounted by a crown, 
which is often lacking in the smaller maces. — | 
mace, an official mace, usually small, used as a badge of 
office, warrant for arrest, etc. Many such maces remain 
from the middle ages, the sixteenth century, etc. They 
are often of silver, or silver-gilt, with one end broad and 
forming a sort of crown, although not usually modeled 
like a royal crown. See crowned mace. 


mace? (mas),”. (< ME. mace, also maces (sing.), 
¢ OF. (and F.) macis = Sp. mdcis = Pg. macis = 
It. mace (ML. macia), mace, prob. < L. macir, < 
Gr. meen an East Indian spice. Cf. L. maccis, 
macis (Plautus), supposed to mean ‘mace.’] A 
spice consisting of the dried arillode (false aril) 
or covering of the seed of the nutmeg, Myristica 
fragrans, which is a fleshy net-like envelop 
somewhat resembling the husk of afilbert. When 
fresh it is of a beautiful crimson hue. It is extremely 
fragrant and aromatic, and is used chiefly in cooking or 
in pickles. Mace is similar to yee. ae its pharmaco- 
dynamic properties. See cut under ode. 


And wytethe wel that the Notemuge bereth the Macea. 
For righte as the Note of the Haselle hath an Husk with- 
outen, that the Note is closed in til it be ripe, and after 
falleth out, righte so it is of the Notemuge and of the 
Maces. Mandeville, Travels, p. 187. 


Ot Of 808. Same as nutmeg-buttler or otf of nutmegs. See 

n le 

mace> (mas),”%. [Formerly also mess; < Malay 
mas.) 1. A small gold coin of Atchin in Su- 
matra, weighing 9 grains, and worth about 26 
cents. 

Of these [cash], 1500 make a Mess, which is their other 
sort of Coin, and is a small thin piece of Gold, stampt with 
Malayan Letters on each side. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. i, 132. 

2. The tenth part of a Chinese tael or ounce: 

a8 a money of account it is equal to 58 grains 

of pure silver. See tael, liang, and candareen. 
mace-ale (mas’al),. A drink consisting of ale 
sweetened and spiced, especially with mace. 
Nares. 
mace-bearer (mas’bar’ér), n. A person who 
carries a mace of office before a public func- 
tionary whose badge of office it is; a macer. 
mace-cup (mas’kup), 2. <A drinking-cup form- 
ing the large ornamental top of a ceremonial 
mace when the crown, if there is one, is re- 
moved. The cup is used to drink from, some- 
times after removing the staff of the mace. 
Macedonian (mas-6-d6’ni-an),a.andn. [¢ L. 
Macedonius, < Gr. Maxedévioc, of Macedonia, a 
Macedonian (also 8 man’s name), ¢ Maxedar, a 
Macedonian, Maxedovia, Macedonia.] I, a. Be- 
longing or relating to Macedonia. 

.n. 1. Anative oran inhabitant of ancient 
Macedonia, north of Greece. The Macedonians, 
the conquerors of Greece and of many other countries, were 
not Hellenes or genuine Greeks, although they used the 
Greek language. 

2. A follower of Macedonius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople in the fourth century, who denied 
the distinct existence and Godhead of the Holy 
Spirit, which he conceived to be a creature or 
merely a divine energy diffused through the uni- 
verse. Members of this sect were also known as Mara- 
thonians and Pneu The Semi-Arians were 
often called by this name, and the name of Semi- Arians 
was also given to the Macedonians in the proper mK 


Macedonianism (mas-6-d6’ni-an-izm), n. 
Macedonian, 2, + -ism.J The doctrines pecu- 
liar to Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople 
in the fourth century; the denial of the divin- 
ity of the Holy Spirit. The second ecumenical 
council (see Constantinopolitan) was summoned 
mainly to combat this heresy. See Macedonian, 
Ney 2. 

Macellodon (mi-sel’6-don), ». [NL., < Gr. yd- 
KeAAd, & pickax, + ddovc (odovr-) = E. tooth.) A 
genus of lacertilians described by Owen (1854) 
from remains found in the Purbeck beds, of Ju- 
rassic age, and regarded as one of the earliest 
forms of true Lacertilia. Also Macellodus. 
Mace Monday (mas mun’da). The first Mon- 
day after St. Anne’s day: so called in some 
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laces on account of a ceremony then per- Macheropterus (mak-é-rop’te-rus), n. 


ormed. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.) 

macer (ma’sér), n. [<« ME. macere, < mace, & 
mace: see macel.] Amace-bearer; specifically 
in Scotland, one of a class of officers who attend 
the courts of session, teinds, justiciary, and ex- 
chequer, to keep order, call the rolls, serve the 
judges, make arrests when required, ete. 

macerate (nas’e-rat),v. ¢.; pret. and pp. macer- 
ated, ppr. macerating. [¢ i. maceratus, pp. of 
macerare (> It. macerare = Pg. Sp. Pr. macerar 
= F. macérer), make soft or tender, soften by 
steeping, weaken, harass; prob. akin to Russ. 
mochiti, steep, Gr. yaccerv, knead. Cf. mass2, 
macaroni, macaroon, ult. from the same root. ] 
1. To steep or soak almost to solution; soften 
and separate the parts of by steeping ina fluid, 
usually without heat, or by the digestive pro- 
cess: as, to macerate a plant for the extraction 
of its medicinal properties; food is macerated 
in the stomach.—2. To make lean; cause to 
grow lean or to waste away. 


Recurrent pains of the stomach, megrims, and other 
recurrent headaches macerate the parts and render the 
looks of patients consumptive and pining: 

arvey, Consumptions. 


What is the difference in happiness of him who is macer- 

ated by abstinence and his who is surfeited with excess? 
Steele, Spectator, No. 282. 
3+. To harass or mortify; worry; annoy. 

Now the place [Paradise] cannot be found in earth, but 
is become a common place in mens braines, to macerate 
and vexe them in the curious search hereof. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 18. 

They are neither troubled in conscience nor macerated 
with cares, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 110. 

maceration (mas-e-ra’shon), ». [=F . macéra- 
tion = Sp. maceracion = Pg. maceragdo = It. 
macerazione, < L. maceratio(n-), < macerare, 
steep, macerate: see macerate.) 1. The act, 
procekt. or operation of softening and almost 


issolving by steeping in a fluid. See macer- 
ate, 1.—2. The act or process of macerating or 


making lean or thin; the state of being macer- 
ated; leanness. 


The faith itself... retaineth the use of fastings, ab- 
stinences, and other macerations and humiliations of the 
body, as things real, and not figurative. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 185. 


For about two centuries the hideous maceration of the 
body was ed as the highest proof of excellence. 
cky, European Morals, IIT. 114. 
macerator (mas’e-ra-tor), n. [< macerate + 
-or.] Any suitable vessel in which substances 
are macerated. 
mace-reed (mas’réd), ». Same as reed-mace. 
macest, nm. A Middle English form (singular) of 
mace2, 
macfarlanite (mak-fir’lan-it), n. [Named af- 
ter T. Macfarlane.] A silver ore found in the 
mines of Silver Islet, Lake Superior. It contains 


chiefly silver and arsenic, with some cobalt, nickel, etc., 
but it is not a homogeneous mineral. 
ilpt, m. An obsolete form of magilp. 

Macherium (ma-ké’ri-um), n. [NL.(Persoon, 
1807), < Gr. va yvatpa, asword, saber.] 1. In bot., 
a South American genus of leguminous plants 
belonging to the suborder Papilionacee, the 
tribe Dalbergiew, and the subtribe Pterocarpee: 

robably so named from the shape of the fruit. 
t is characterized by versatile anthers, opening longitudi- 

nally; a calyx obtuse below; and a legume with one seed 
at the base, the upper part tapering into a reticulated wing 
which is terminated by the style. They are erect trees or 
shrubs, or sometimes tall climbers, with unequally pinnate 
leaves, and usually small white or purple flowers fascicled 
in the axils or in terminal panicles. About 60 species have 
been described, some of which are supposed to yield a por- 
tion of the rosewood of commerce. MM. Schomburykii, a 
species of British Guiana, produces the beautiful streaked 
itaka- or tiger-wood. See taka-wood. ; 
2. Inentum., a genus of dipterous insects. Hal- 
iday, 1831.—8. In ichth., same as Congrogadus, 
to which the name was changed in consequence 
of its preoccupation in entomology. Aichard- 
son, 1843. 

machsrodont (ma-ké’rd-dont), a. [¢ Gr. ud- 
yatpa, asword, saber, + odot¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.] 
Saber-toothed; having teeth of the pattern of 
those of the genus Macherodus. 


Machezrodonting (ma-ké’r6-don-ti’né), n. pl. 


(NL., < Machwrodus (-odont-) + -inw.] A sub- 
family of Felide, including fossil forms from 
Miocene and later formations, having the upper 
canine teeth enormously developed, faleate and 
trenchant, and the lower canines correspond- 
ingly reduced; the saber-toothed tigers. 

Macherodus (ma-ké’rd-dus), ». [(NL., ¢ Gr. 
ayaa, a sword, saber, + ddoi¢ = E. tooth.] 
The typical genus of Mucherodontine. Also 
pee rae: Kaup, 1833. See cut under saber- 
toothed. 


Machairodus (ma-ki’ro-dus), n. 


macheronit, 7. 
machete (m&-cha’ ta), n. 


Machetes (ma-ké’téz), n. 


Machiavellian 


Machiavellic (mak’i-a-vel’ik), a. 
Oy Machiavelli) + -ic.] 
avellism (mak‘i-a-vel’izm), 2. 


Machiavellizet, v. ¢. 


machicolation (ma-chik-6-la’shon), n. 


machicolation 


(NL. 
< Gr. ud yaipa, a sword, saber, + mrepov, a wing. 
A singular genus of South American manikins, 
of the family Piprida. 1+ is characterized by an ab- 
normal structure and disposition of the secondary remi- 
ges, the shafts of which are thickened and ensiform to 
a varying degree. MM, delicivea is an example. 


See Macha- 
rodus, 


machecole}, v.t. (ME. matchecolen, magecollen, 


« OF. machecoller, machecouler, machicolate: 
see machicolate.| To machicolate. 
Wel matchecold al aboute. 

Morte d' Arthur, 1. 199. (Halliwell.) 
An obsolete spelling of maca- 
roni. 

[Sp., a chopping- 
knife,a cutlas.] 1. A heavy knife or cutlas used 
among Spanish colonists and in Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries, both as a tool and as a weapon. 

He... cut his way through a tangled forest by the use 
of the Cuban machette. Sei. Amer., N. 8., LVI. 391. 
2. A fish of the family Congrogadide, the 
Congrogadus (or Machaerium) subducens. 

Formerly also matchet, matchette. 

[NL., < Gr. uaxyrifc, 
a fighter, < uayzeobar, fight.) A genus of Scolo- 
pecs, named by Cuvier in 1817. M. pugnaz is 

e ruff, which in the breeding season has the lace apil- 
lose and the neck befrilled with an enormous rufile of 
feathers. The female is known asthe reeve. An older 
name of the genus is Pavoncella (Leach, 1816); the oldest 
is Philomachus (Moehring, 1752). See ruff. 
(mak/i-a-vel’i-an), a. and n. 
pals Machiavelian, Macchiavelian, Macchiavel- 

ian; < Machiavel, Machiavelli (see def.), + -ian.] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Niccolo Machiavelli 
(also called in English Machiavel) (1469-1527), 
an illustrious Italian patriot und writer, secre- 
tary of state and many times ambassador of the 
republic of Florence; conforming to the prin- 
ciples imputed to Machiavelli (see II.); hence, 
destitute of political ene cunning in po- 
litical management; habitually using duplicity 
and bad faith; astutely crafty. 

II, ». One who adopts the principles ex- 
unded by Machiavelli in his work entitled 

‘The Prince,” a treatise on government in 
which political morality is disregarded and ty- 
rannical methods of rule are inculeated. 


Machiavellianism (mak‘i-a-vel’i-an-izm), n. 


The principles or system of statesmanship of 
Machiavelli; the political doctrines attributed 
to Machiavelli—namely, the pursuit of success 
at any price, and the systematic subordination 
of right to expediency (see Machiavellian, n.) ; 
the theory that all means may be justifiably 
employed, however unlawful and treacherous 
int emselves, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the authority of the ruler over his 
subjects; political cunning and unscrupulous 


artifice. 
[< Machiarel 
Same as Machiavellian. 
{Also 
Machiavelism; =F. Machiarelisme; as Machiavel 
It. Machiavelli) (see Machiavellian) + -ism.} 
ame as Machiavellianism. 
[Erroneously Machevalize 
Minsheu); = F. Machiavelizer (Cotgrave); as 
Machiavel (It. Machiavelli) + -ize.] To practise. 
Machiavellianism. Cotgrave. 


machicolate (ma-chik’o-lat), v. t; pret. and 


pp. machicolated, ppr. machicolating. [(< ML. 
machicolatus, pp. of *machicolare, machicollare, 
< OF. machecoller, machecouler, machicoller, ete., 
furnish with a projecting gallery, < machecolie, 
machicolie, maschecoulis, a projecting gallery: 
see machicoulis.) Toform with machicolations. 
[< ML. 
*machicolatio(n-), < *machicolare, machicollare, 
machicolate: see machicolate.} 1. In medieval 
arch., an opening in the vault of a portal or 
passage, or in the floor of a projecting gallery, 
made for the purpose of hurling missiles, or 
pouring down molten lead, hot pitch, ete., upon 
an enemy essaying to enter or mine. In the gal- 
lery type machicolations are formed by setting out the par- 
apet or breastwork, B, supported on corbels; beyond the 
face of the wall, G, spaces between the corbels are left open, 
and constitute the machicolations. (See cut on following 
page.) Machicolations of permanent construction in stone 
were not introduced until toward the end of the twelfth 
century; but in the hoarding of wood with which walls 
and towers were crowned in time of need from the carlicst 
period of the middle ages, their use was constant. ; 

2. The act of hurling missiles or of pouring 
burning liquids upon an enemy through aper- 
tures such as those described above.— 3. By 
extension, a machicolated parapet or gallery, 
or a projection supported on corbels, in imita- 


Machicolations.— Castle of Coucy, France; 13th century. 


tion of medieval machicolated construction, 
without openings. 
snachicoulia (ma-shi-k’16),n. [< F. mdchicou- 
lis, mdchecoulis, OF. maschecoults (in ML. ma- 
chicollamentum), prob. < masche, F. mache, mash 
(melted matter) (cf. machefer, iron-dross, slag), 
+ coulis, a flowing: see mash! and cullis}.] 
Same as machicolation. 
machina (mak’i-ni), ». 
machine: used only asa 
See machine, 5.— Machina Electrica, an ob- 
solete constellation, formed by Bode in 1797 out of parts 


of the Whale, Sculptor, Fornax, and Phonix, and intended 
to represent an electrical machine. 


machinal (mak’i-nal), a. [< L. machinalis, per- 
taining to machines, < machina, a machine: 
see machine.] Pertaining to a machine or ma- 
chines. Bailey. 

machinate (mak’i-nat), v.; pret. and pp. machi- 
nated, ppr. machinating. rd L. machinatus, pp. 
of machinari (> OF. F. machiner, > E. machine: 
see machine, v.), contrive, plan, devise, plot, 
scheme, < machina, a machine, contrivance, de- 
vice, scheme: see machine. ] L. trans. To plan, 
contrive, or form, as a plot or scheme: as, to 
snachinate mischief. 


Such was the diousness of our wicked and restless 
Countrymen at home, who, being often receiv'd into our 
Protection, ceas'd not however to machinate new Disturb- 
ances, Milton, Letters of State, June, 1658. 

II, tntrans. To lay plots or schemes. 

Though that enemy shall not overthrow x et because 
it plots, and works, and machinates, and would overthrow 
it, this is a defect in that peace. Donne, Sermons, xii. 

machination (mak-i-na’shon), n. {= OF. ma- 
chinacion, F. machination = Pr. machinacion = 
Sp. maquinacion = Pg. maquinacdo = It. macchi- 
nazione, < L. machinatio(n-), € machinari, con- 
trive: see machinate.] 1. The act of machinat- 
ing, or of contriving a scheme for executing 
some purpose, particularly a forbidden or an 
evil purpose; underhand plotting or contri- 
vance.—2, That which is planned or con- 
trived; a plot; an artful design formed with 
deliberation; especially, a hostile or treacher- 
ous scheme. 

machinator (mak’i-naé-tor),. [= F. machina- 
teur = Sp. Pg. maquinador = It. macchinatore, 
< L. machinator, a contriver, inventor, < ma- 
chinari, contrive: see machinate.] One who 

. machinates; one who schemes with evil de- 
signs. 

He hath become an active and earnest agitator, a mur- 
murer and a machinator. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 

machine (ma-shén’), n. [= D. machine = G. ma- 
schine = Dan. maskine= Sw. maskin,< F. machine 
= Sp. mdquina = Pg. maquina, machina = It. 
macchina = Turk. makina, < L. machina, a ma- 
chine, engine, contrivance, device, stratagem, 
trick, < Gr. pyxav4, a machine, engine, contri- 
vance, device; ef. u7voc, means. Perhaps akin 
to AS. macian, E. make: see makel, Cf. mechan- 
ic, ete.] 1. An engine; an instrument of force. 
With inward arms the dire machine [wooden horse] they 
load. Dryden, Aineid, if. 25. 

2. In mech., in general, any instrument for the 


conversion of motion. Thus, a machine may be de- 
signed to change rapid motion into slow motion, as a crow- 
bar; or it may be intended to convert a reciprocating recti- 
linear motion into a uniform circular motion, etc. The 
lever, the wedge, the wheel and axle, the pulley, the screw, 
and the inclined plane are termed the simple machines. In 
practical mechanics the word has a restricted meaning: a 
single device, as a hammer, chisel, crowbar, or saw, or a 
very simple combination of moving parts, as tongs, shears, 
pincers, etc., for manual use, although comprised in the 
strict technical definition of machine, is always called a 
tool (which see); a device for applying or converting nat- 

molar motion, like that of falling water, or of winds 
(as a water-wheel or windmill), or for converting molec- 
ular motion into molar motion (as a steam-engine, gas- 
engine, air-engine, or electric engine), is more generally, 


i see machine.) A 
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though not uniformly, called a motor. The distinction be- 
tween the words tool and machine becomes quite indefinite 
with increased complication of parts. Such machines as 
are used in shaping materials in the construction of the 
peaks of other machines, and many of those which per- 
orm work, such as sawing, boring, es riveting, etc., 
formerly done only by hand and still performed manually 
to a greater or less extent, are variously called machines, 
machine-toola, engine-tools, or pf tools, although their 
structure may involve much complexity; the terms ma- 
chine-tool and engine-tool are more frequently employed, 
the latter being preferable as being more in accord with 
best usage. Machines receive general or special names 
from the work they perform or are designed to execute, 
either with reference to departments of the arts or of 
industry, as agricultural machines, hydraulic machines, 
wood-working machines, etc., or to their specific work, as 
planing-machines, sawing ines, mowing-machines, etc. 
This science will define a machine to be, not, as usual, an 
instrument by means of which we may change the direc- 
tion and intensity of a given force, but an instrument by 
means of which we may change the direction and velocity 
of a given motion. Ampere, tr. by Willis. 
3. A vehicle or conveyance, such as a coach, 


on se tricycle, bicycle, ete. [Great Brit- 
ain. 


A pair of bootikins wil] set out to-morrow morning in 
the machine that goes from the Queen’s Head in the Gray’s 
Inn Lane. Walpole, Letters, IV. 12. (Davies.) 


He had taken a seat in the Portsmouth machine, and pro- 

posed to go to the Isle of Wight. 

Thackeray, Virginians, lxii. 
4. A fire-engine. ([Collog., U.8.J—5. In the 
ancient theater, one of a number of contri- 
vances in use for indicating a change of scene, 
as a rotating prism with different conven- 
tional scenery painted on its three sides, ora 
device for expressing a descent to the infernal 
regions, as the ‘“‘ Charonian steps,” for repre- 
senting the passage of a god through the air 
across the stage (whence the dictum deus ex 
machina, eppnes to the mock supernatural or 
providential), ete. Such machines were very 
numerous in the fully developed Greek theater, 
and were copied in the Roman. 

Juno and Iris descend in different Machines: Juno ina 
Chariot drawn by Peacocks; Iris on a Rainbow. 

Congreve, Semele, ii. L 
6. A literary contrivance for the working out 
of a plot; a supernatural agency, or artificial 
action, introduced into a poem or tale; ma- 
chinery. [Archaic.] 

His [Milton's] design is the losing of our happiness; .. . 
his heavenly machines are many, and his human persons 
are but two. Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
7. Any organization by which power not me- 
chanical is applied and made effective; the 
whole complex system by which any organiza- 
tion or institution is carried on: as, the vital 
machine; the machine of government. 

Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine is 
to him, HAMLET. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 124. 


The human body, like all living bodies, is a machine, all 
the operations of which will, sooner or later, be explained 
on physical principles. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 339. 


8. A strict organization of the working mem- 
bers of a political party, which enables its man- 
ers, through the distribution 
of offices, careful local supervi- 
sion, and systematic correspon- 
dence, to maintain control of 
conventions and elections, and 
to secure a predominating in- 
fluence in the party for them- 
selves and their associates for 
their own ends; also, the body 
of managers of such an organ- 
ization. [U.8.]—Atwood’s ma- 
chine, an apparatus for illustrating 
uniformly accelerated motion, consist- 
ing of a pulley-wheel turning with ve 
slight friction in a vertical plane an 
ing a cord with equal weights sus- 
pended from its ends. In the common 
experiment there is an excess of weight 
at one end of the cord, due to a plate 
which rests on the weight and is caught 
when the latter passes through a fixed 
ring ; the weight is set free from a state 
of rest at a measured position above this 
ring, so that the acceleration takes place 
through a known distance; and the ve- 


the exceas of weight is observed to be 

Ho aeleet to the square root of the 
istance through which the accelera- 

tion takes place. The machine is named 

from its inventor, George Atwood (1746- 

att an English mathematician.— 

eth 
ing- an 


machine, a combined sound- 
dredging-machine invented 

during the voyage of H. M. 8. Bulldog 
in 1860, under the command of Sir Fran- 
cis Leopold M'Clintock. It is an adap- 
tation of Sir John Ross's deep-sea clam, with the addition 
of Brooke’s principle of the ma ae 3 weight. The chief 
credit of the invention is given to Mr. Steil, assistant engi- 
neer on board the Bulldog.— Cen machine, See 


Atwood’s Machine. 


locity per second after the removal of. 


machine-gun 


centrifugal.— Duck machine, in Cornwall, a kind of ven- 
tilating-machine on the same principle as the ordinary 
blowing-engine, furnished with a piston and valves, and 
usually worked by the pump-rod. Also called Hartz Ulower. 
— Dynamo-electric @. Sev electric machine, un- 
Fling psarem, 


er .— Effect of a machine. Sce ¢fect.— Electric, 
funicular, geocyclic machine. See the adjectives.— 


-machine. Sce eztempornize.— Holtz ma- 
le machine, under electric. — H 
dro-electric, infernal, etc., machine. See the ad- 
jectives.— Logical machine, a machine which, being fed 
roduces the necessary conclusions from 


onstrator of Charles, third Earl Stanhope: the most per- 
fect is that of Professor Allan Marquand, which gives all 
inferences turning upon the logical relations of classes 
The value of logical machines seems to lie in their showing 
how far reasoning is a mechanical proceas, and how far it 
calls for acts of observation. Calculating-machines are 


specialized logical machines.— Reduced inertia of a 


machine, according to Rankine, the weight which, con- 
centrated at the driving-point, would have the same ener- 
gy as the machine itself.—To run with the machine. 

accompany a fire-engine to a fire, either as a member of 
the fire-company or as a hanger-on: a phrase used when 
the members of fire-companies (in large cities) were volun- 
teers, and service at fires was gratuitous. (U. 53.) 


machine (ma-shén’), v.; pret. and pp. ma- 
chined, ppr. machining. K OF, machiner, F. 
machiner = Pr. machinar = Sp. ie. maquinar = 
It. macchinare, < L. machinan, . also machi- 
nare, contrive, plan, devise, etc., < L. machina, 
a machine, contrivance: see machine, n. Cf. 
machinate.| I. trans. 1+. To contrive. Pals- 
grave. ( Halliwell.) —2. To apply machinery to; 
form or effect by the aid of machinery; espe- 
cially, to print or sew by means of a machine. 
This side then serves as a basis from which the body 
may be machined square and true. 
W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 240, 
3. To furnish with the machinery of a plot. 
It is not, as a story, very cunningly machined. 
The Academy, June 1, 1889, p. 874. 
II. intrans. 1. To be employed upon or in 
machinery.— 2. To act as or in the machinery 
of a drama; serve as the machine or effective 
agency in a literary plot. 
The stage with rushes or with leaves they strew’d ; 
No scenes in prospect, no machining god. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, i. 120. 
machine-bolt (ma-shén’ bolt), n. A bolt witha 
thread and a square or hexagonal head. LE. H. 
Knight. 
machine-boy (ma-shén’boi), ». In English 
printing-offices, a boy who serves as helper to a 
machine-man. In the United States known as 
Seeder or press-boy. 
eel (mach-i-nél’),n. Sameas manchineel. 
machine-gun (ma-shén’gun),”. A gun which, 
by means of a variously contrived mechanism, 
delivers a continuous fire of projectiles. such 
a gun may have a single barrel, or a es of barrels ar- 
ranged horizontally or about a central axis. Machine- 
guns may be divided into two classes: those firing small- 
arm ammunition (also called mitratleuses), and those fir- 
ing shot and shell (called revolving cannon). The rapidity 


of fire of the most rapid machine-guns of the first clase is 
about 1,000 shotsa minute. (See Gatling gun, under gun1.) 


Maxim Field-gun, with bullet-proof shield. 


The Maxim ve is a single-barreled machine-gun invented 
by Hiram oer an American. In it the force of recoil 
is utilized to 1 and prepare the next charge for firing, 
and a water-chamber surrounding the machinery keeps the 
aha cool. It is a very ingenious and efficient invention. 

e Lowell og a bat has four barrels capable of being 
rotated by a lever, independently of the lock- and breech- 
mechanism. The firingis confined to one barrel ata time, 
until this becomes heated or disabled, when it may be 
rotated to one side in order to bring another barrel into 
action. One lock only is used. The Taylor machine-gun 


machine-gun 
has five el barrels arranged horizontally. The Gard- 
ner Ine-gun has two tv five barrels arranged horizon- 
tally. Its mechanism is simple, strong, and effective, but 


it can fire only about 350 shots a minute. The Farweli 
machine-gun consists of a group of ten steel barrels of 
0.45 inch bore, each barrel having its own magazine, con- 
taining 50 cartridges. The operations of firing, extract- 
ing the empty shells, and reloading are accomplished 
bya single revolution of a crank. The Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon is the type of the second class of machine-guns. 
It combines the advantages of long-range shell-firing with 
rapidity of action. It has five barrels arranged around 
a central axis; and the breech is fixed and contains the 
loading-, firing-, and extracting-mechanism. The rotation 
is intermittent, and the loading, firing, and extraction 
of the em ty shell are performed while the barrels are 
at rest. This gun fires from 80 to 80 rounds of explosive 
shells in a minute, thus delivering from 750 to 2,000 frag- 
ments of shell with sufficient force to paneled life. There 
are many forms of this gun, each designed for a special 
object. One form, designed for flank defense of the 
ditches of fortifications, has every barrel rifled with a dif- 
ferent twist, so arranged as to produce five different cones 
of dispersion, thus sweeping the ditch from end to end. 
The Nordenfelt machine-gun was designed as a defense 
against torpedo-bonts, It is made with 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 10, or 
12 barrels, and {it can fire either volleys or single barrels, 
In case a barrel becomes clogged or disabled, the supply 
of cartridges can be cut off from it and the firing contin- 
ued with the other barrels. 
machine-head (ma-shén’hed), n. A rack and 
pinion sometimes used in stringed musical in- 
struments, like the double-bass and the guitar, 
instead of the usual tuning-pe 8. 
Made by 


machine-made (ma-shén’ mad), a. 
a machine or by machinery. 
machine-man (ma-shén’man), . In English 
printing-offices, the workman who manages or 
controls the operations of a printing-machine. 
In the United States known as the pressman. 
machine-minder (ma-shén’min‘dér), n. The 
man or boy who has charge of a printing-ma- 
chine while it is in operation. (Eng. ] 
machine-oven (ma-shén’uv’n), 2. bakers’ 
oven, a fruit-evaporator, or an oven for any 
other use, fitted with a traveling apparatus, 
rotatory table, reel, or any other mechanical de- 
vice for aiding the process of baking, or for 
economizing time or space. 
machiner (ma-shé’nér), n. A coach-horse; a 
horse that draws a stage-coach. [Eng.] 
Is it not known that steady old machiners, broken for 
ears to double harness, will encourage and countenance 
eir ‘‘ flippant” progeny in kicking over the traces? 
Lawrence, Sword and Gown, xi. 
machine-ruler (ma-shén’ré’lér), x. 1. A ma- 
ehine which lines or rules paper according to 
atterns.— 2. A modification of this machine 
or subdividing accurately scales and the like. 
machinery (ma-shé’ne-ri),n. [< F. machinerie, 
machinery, < machine, machine: see machine, 
n.] 1. The parts of a machine considered 
collectively; any combination of mechanical 
means designed to work together so as to effect 
a given end: as, the machinery of a watch, or of 


a canal-lock. 
It is most peouele that the rain waters were conveyed 
from the building, . . . possibly to the temple, where it 


might be necessary to raise the water to a certain height; 
or it might relate to some machinery of the antient super- 
stition. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 107. 
2. Machines collectively; a congeries or as- 
semblage of machines: as, the machinery of a 
cotton-mill is often moved by a single wheel. 

In an Insurance policy, machinery includes tools and 


implements of manufacture. 
Buchanan ov. Exchange Fire Ins. Co., 61 N. Y., 26. 


All kinds of labor-saving machinery are in fullest opera- 
tion. W. WM. Baker, New Timothy, p. 172. 
3. Any complex system of means and appli- 
ances, not mechanical, designed to carry on 
any particular work, or keep anything in ac- 
tion, or to effect a specific purpose or end: as, 
the machinery of government. 

As lord and master of the Church, he (Henry VIII. 
could utilise Church machinery to obtain the divorce an 
the marriage on which he had set his king’s heart. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 254. 
4. Specifically, the agencies, particularly if 
supernatural, by which the plot of an epie or 
dramatic poem, or other imaginative work, is 
carried on and conducted to the catastrophe. 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the critics 
to signify that part which the Deities, Angels, or Deemons 


are made to act in a Poem. 
Pope, Letter prefixed to R. of L. 


It is this kind of Machinery which fills the Poems both 
of Homer and Virgil with such Circumstances as are won- 
derful, but not impossible. Addison, Spectator, No. 815. 


and SUEDE DEE machinery. See engage. 
machine shop (ma-shén’shop),2. A workshop 


in which machines or parts of machines are 
made and repaired. 
machine-tool (ma-shén’ tél), 2. A machine 
driven by water, steam, or other power, for per- 
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forming operations formerly accomplished by 
means of hand-tools, as planing, drilling, saw- 
ing, ete., and taking its special name from the 
kind of work performed, as planing-machine, 
drilling-machine, ete. Also clled engine-tool. 

machine-twist (ma-shén’twist), n. A three- 
cord silk thread made with a twist from right 
to left, intended especially for use in the sew- 
ing-machine. 

machine-work (ma-shén’wirk), ». 1. Work 
done by a machine, as distinguished from that 
done by hand; specifically, in English printing- 
offices, press-work done on a machine, in dis- 
tinction from press-work done on a hand-press. 
—2,. The product of such work; articles manu- 
factured wholly or chiefly by machinery. 

machinist (ma-shé’nist), ». [« F. machiniste 
= Sp. Pg. maquinista = It. macchinista; as ma- 
chine + -ist.]) 1. A constructor of machines 
and engines, or one versed in the principles of 
machines; in a general sense, one who invents 
or constructs mechanical devices of any kind. 

Has the insufficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced 
the imagery of the poct? or is it in itself too sublime for 
scenical contrivances to keep pace with? 

Steevens, General Note on Macbeth. 
2. One who tends or works a machine. [Rare.] 
—S. Inthe rating of the United States navy, an 
engine-room artificer or attendant.—4. In U. S. 
politics, an adherent of the machine, or a sup- 
porter of its methods. Zhe Nation, XXXVI. 
520.—5. In the history of art, one of those 
Italian painters of about the seventeenth cen- 
tury (a period of artistic decline) who worked 
mechanically or according to rigid rules. 

He [Franceschini] is reckoned among those painters of 
the decline of art to whom the general name of machinist 
is applied. Encye. Brit., 1X. 687. 

machinize (ma-shé’niz), v. t.; -pret. and pp. ma- 
chinized, ppr. machinizing. [< machine + -ize.] 
To bring into form or order like that of a ma- 
chine, or by the use of machinery; elaborate 
or systematize. 

The Times newspaper, . . . by its immense co n- 


dence and reporting, seems to have machinized the rest of 
the world for his [the traveler's] occasion. 


n, English Traits, fii. 

machinule (mak’i-nil), n. [« NL. machinula, 

dim. of L. machina, a machine: see machine.] 

A BuENey OFe: instrument for obtaining a right 
angle. 

macho (ma’k6),”. A fish, Mugil carema, of the 
mullet family. [Florida.] 

machopolyp (mak’6-pol-ip), n. [< Gr. udyz, 
fight, + woAirorc, a polyp: see polyp.) A de- 
fensive polypite ; a hydroid zoéid which bears 
enidocells or stinging-organs, as distinguished 
hey an ordinary nutritive or reproductive 
zooid. 

oo rept (ma-ché’ny6), 7. [It.] <A division of 
the Upper Eocene in the southern and south- 
eastern Alps. It is a sandstone containing few 
fossils other than fucoids: the equivalent of 
the flysch. 

encyt (mas’i-len-si),n. [= F. macitlence = 
It. macilenza; as macilen(t) + -cy.] The qual- 
ity or condition of being macilent; leanness. 
Sandys, Ovid, Pref. 

macilentt (mas’i-lent), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. maci- 
lento, < L. macilentus, lean, meager, < macere, 
be lean: see emaciate, meager.) Lean; thin; 
having little flesh. 

Lesse venerous then being macdent. 
opsell, Beasts (1607), p. 231. (Halliwell.) 
macintosh, . See mackintosh. 
mack!+(mak),. (< OF. macque, maque, make, 
var. of mace, a club: see macel.) <A kind of 
game, apparently played with the use of clubs. 
Att ale howse too sit, at mack or at mall, 
Tables or dyce, or that cardis men call, 
Or what oother game owte of season dwe, 


Let them be punysched without all rescue. 
Sir W. Forrest, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 


[p. 429. 
mack? (mak), x. [Origin not ascertained.] A 
certain bird. See black-mack. 

One Curtius, .. . when he supped on a time with Au- 
gustus, toke vp a leane birde of the kinde of blacke mackes 
out of the dishe. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 274. (Davies.) 

Mack, ». [A corruption of Mary; cf. malkin, 
mawkin, ult. dim. of Mary.) A corruption of 
Mary, with reference to the Virgin Mary.— By 
Mack, by the Virgin Mary. 

Is not my daughter Maudge as fine a mayd, 
And yet, by Mack, you sec she troules the bowle. 
Historie of Albino and Bellama (1638), p. 180. (Nares.) 
mackerel! (mak’e-rel), n. [Formerly also mack- 
rel, mackrell; = D. makreel = GQ. makrele = Dan. 


mackerel 


makrel = Sw. makrill = W. macrell = It. macrett, 
< OF. makerel, maquerel, maquereau, macquereau, 
macareau, macreau, F. maquereau, OF. also mach- 
erel, < ML. macarellus, a mackerel, prob. for *ma- 
culellus, lit. ‘spotted,’ so called from the dark 
spots with which it is marked,<L. macula, aspot: 
see macula, macule, macle. Cf. W. brithyll, a 
trout, ¢ brith, speckled. Cf. mackerel2.] One of 
several different fishes of the family Scombride, 
and especially any fish of the genus Scomber. 


The common mackerel, S. scombrus, is one of the best- 
known and most important of food-fishes, inhabiting the 


Mackerel (Scomeder scombrus). 


North Atlantic on both sides. It attains a length of 18 
inches, though aeualy leas; it is lustrous dark-blue above, 
with many wavy blackish cross-streaka, and is silvery be- 
low, with the base of the pectorals dark. The Easter, 
tinker, or chub mackerel is a closely related species, S. 
pret horus, so called from possessing a small air- 

ladder which is lacking in S. secombrus ; it is found in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The big-eyed, bull, or coly 
mackerel is S. colias, a variety of the last, locally named 
 aeary mackerel in England. The Spanish mackerel of the 

nited States is a scombrid of a different genus, Scombero- 
morus maculatus, of both coasts of North America, north 
to Cape Cod and California. It is one of the most valued 
food-fishes, reaching a considerable size, bluish and silvery 
above, with bright reflections, the sides with many rounded 
bronzed spots, the spinous dorsal fin white at base, dark 
above and anteriorly. Other mackerel of this genus are 
the cero, S. regalis, and the sierra, S. cabalia. Frigate- 
mackerels are scombrids of the genus Auzis, as A. thazard 
or A. rochei, of less value as food-fish. The horse-mack- 
erel properly so called {s the tunny, Orcynus thynnua, the 
largest of the scombrids, sometimes attaining a length of 
over 10 feet and a weight of half a ton, found on both sides 
of the Atlantic; but this name is extended to various other 
fishes. (See horse-mackerel.) Several carangoid fishes are 
loosely called mackerel, as the yellow mackerel, Caranx 
chrysos. (See mackerel-scad.) The bluefish or skipper, Po- 
matomus saltatriz, is sometimes called snapping-mackerel. 


Mackerel, on account of ita perishable nature, was al- 
lowed to be sold on Sunday, as Gay notes: ‘“‘ Ev’n Sundays 
are prophan’d by Mackrell cries." 

shton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 189. 


Banded mackerel, a carangold, Sertola zonata, the rud- 
der-fish. (Atlantic coast, U. 8.|—Bay-mackerel, the 
Spanish mackerel. (Chesapeake Bay, U. 8.]— Black- 
spotted Spanish mackerel, the cero or kingfish, Scom- 
beromorus reyalis.— Eel-grass mackerel, mackerel of 
inferior quality taken inshore in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
—Fall mackerel, 2 variety of the common mackerel 
which has been described as a distinct species under the 
name of Scomber grez. In this case the true mackerel is 
called spring mackerel, S. vernaliz. But fall mackerel are 
simply tinkers, about 10 inches long, of wandering or ir- 
regular habits.— Green mackerel, a carangoid fish, CAlo- 
Tosco chrysurus. {Southern coast, U. 8.]— Mackerel 
gale, See gale2.— Mackerel-latch, in tishing-tackle, a 
clamp for holding fast the inner end of a line.— Mess 
mackerel, scraped mackerel with the heads and tails cut 
off, losing in weight 26 pounds on the barrel, but ene 
in value: atrade-name. They are assorted as Nos. 1, 2,an 
8.—Mized mackerel. Same as thimnble-eyed mackerel. — 
Net-mackerel, mackerel of the right size to be meshed. — 
Overgrown mackerel, mackerel 15 inches or more in 
length. [Fishermen's term.]—Racer mackerel, a slink 
mackerel.— Round mackerel, any variety of the common 
mackerel, as distinguished from horse-mackered, Spanish 
mackerel, etc. [Fishermen’s term.]— 8link mackerel, a 
poor, thin mackerel taken among schools of fat ones in the 
fall of the year. [Nova Scotia.|—Soused mackere 
mackerel either fresh or canned by the usual process, an 
preserved after an old German recipe employing a pickle of 
vinegar, spices, and other ingredients.— Spanish mack- 
@rel. (a) See def. 1. (0) The bonito, Sarda chilensis. 
(California. ]— Spotted mackerel, the Spanish mackerel. 
—S8pring m the ordinary commercial mackerel of 
is size and quality, sometimes technically named Scom- 
vernais: distinguished from fall mackerel.— Thimble- 
eyed mackerel, the mized, coly, orchub mackerel. [Local, 
U. 3.) — Tinker mackerel (a) The chub mackerel. (db) 
The common mackerel of next to the smallest of the four 
commercial sizes (large, seconds, tinkers, blinks), which are 
supposed to indicate respectively four, three, two, and one 
years of growth. (See also frigate-mackerel.) 


mackerel! (mak’e-rel), v. #.; pret. and pp. 


mackereled or mackerelled, ppr. mackereling or 
mackerelling. [< mackerell, n.] To fish for or 
catch mackerel; go on a mackerel voyage. 
At Orleans, some few men who go mackereling in sum- 
mer stay at home and dig clams in winter. 
Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 604. 
mackere]?+ (mak’e-rel), n. (< ME. maquerel, ¢ 
F. maquercl, F. maquereau, a pander; prob. 
< MD. maeckelaer, D. makelaar = G. makler = 
Dan. magler = Sw. miklare, a broker, agent, 
equiv. to D. maker = OHG. makhare, an agent, 
broker, = E. maker (see maker). Commonly re- 
garded, without good reason, as a particular 
use of maquerel, a mackerel (fish), there being 
in France a popular belief that the mackerel 
follows the female shad (called rierges or maids) 
and brings them to the males. On the other 


mackerel 


hand, some take the name of the fish to be due 
to mackerel in this sense: see mackerell.] <A 
pander or pimp. 
Nyghe his house dwellyd a maquerel or bawde. 
= Caxton, Cato Magnus (1483). (Halliwell.) 
mackerel-bait (mak’e-rel-bat),». Jellyfish, 
a favorite prey of the mackerel: so called by 
Gaspé fishermen. 
mackerel-boat (mak’e-rel-bot), n. A strong 
clincher-built craft, having a large foresail, 
al aca and jigger, used in fishing for mack- 
erel. 
mackerel-bob (mak’e-rel-bob), n. A kind of 
bob used in catching mackerel when they are 
close to the vessel and in large schools. 
mackerel-cock (mak’e-rel-kok), n. The Manx 
shearwater, Puffinus anglorum: so called from 
its connection with the mackerel-fisheries. 
[Lambay mao 
mackereler, mackereller (mak ’e-rel-ér), n. 
One who fishes for mackerel, or a boat engaged 
in fishing for mackerel. 
mackerel-gaff (mak’e-rel-gaf), n. See gaffl. 
mackerel-guide (mak’e-rel-gid), n. A local 
English name of the garfish, Belone vulgaris, 
from the fact that it comes toward the shore a 
little before the appearance of mackerel. Day. 
mackerel-gull (mak’e-rel-gul), nm. A common 
name in the United States of terns or sea-swal- 
lows, from the forked tail. Such species as 
Sterna hirundo, S. forsteri, S. macrura, ete., are 
known by this name. 
mackereller, ». See mackereler. 
mackerel-midge (mak’e-rel-mij),n. The young 
of the rocklings, gadoid fishes of the genus Mo- 
tella or of Onus. [Prov. Eng.] 
mackerel-mint (mak’e-rel-mint), n. 
mint, Mentha viridis. 
mackerel-pike (mak’e-rel-pik), m. Any fish of 
the family Scomberesocide: generally called 


saury. 
mackerel-plow (mak’e-rel-plou), n. A knife 
used for creasing the sides of lean mackerel to 
make them resemble fish of the first quality. 
Also called fatting-knife. 
mackerel-scad (mak’e-rel-skad), n. <A caran- 

oid fish of the genus Decapterus, as D. macarel- 
us, of a silvery color, plumbeous below, with a 
black spot on the opercle and nearly straight 
lateral line, inhabiting warm parts of the At- 
lantic and northward to New England. 
mackerel-scales (mak’e-rel-skalz), n. pl. A 
form of cirro-cumulus cloud in which the cloud- 
lets are without any fleecy texture and some- 
what angular in form. 
mackerel-scout, ». Same as mackerel-guide. 
mackerel-shark (mak’e-rel-shiirk), m. One of 
several kinds of sharks, as Jsurus dekayi, or the 


Spear- 


Mackerel-shark, or Porbeagle (Lammna cornubica). 


rbeagle, Lamna cornubica. They have a forked 
il like a mackerel, attain a length of 10 feet, and annoy 
fishermen by biting off their lines. See porbeagle. 


mackerel-sky (mak’e-rel-ski), n. A sky in 
which the clouds have the form ealled cirro-cu- 
mulus—that is, are broken into fleecy masses 
three, four, or more times as long as they are 
wide, and arranged in parallel groups. Also 
called mackerel-back sky. 
mackerly (mak’ér-li), a. es mackish.| Shape- 
ly; fashionable. [Prov. Eng.] 
mackeronit,». An obsolete spelling of maca- 

roni. 
mackin}, mackinst (mak’in, -inz), ». [Ashort 
form of * Marykin (ef. lakin2 for ladykin), refer- 
ring tothe Virgin Mary. Cf. Mack’.] A word 
used in the old popular oath by the mackins, by 
our Lady. 

I would not have my zonne Dick one of those boets for 


the best pig in my stye, by the mackins! 
Rendeoh Muses Looking-Glass, iv. 4. 


Mackinaw blanket. [So called from Macki- 
naw, an abbreviated form of Michilli-mackinac, 
the name of an island in the strait connecting 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, said to mean in 
Ojibway ‘turtle,’ in allusion to its shape.] A 
name given to the blankets distributed to the 
Indians of the Northwest by the United States 
government, The name is or was formerly current 


mackish (mak’ ish), a. 
mackle (mak’1),. [Early mod. 


wnakte (mak’1), 


Macleayan (mak-la’an), a. 


macled (mak’14d), a. 


maclée 
McLe 


Maclurites (mak-li-ri’téz), n. 
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chiefly on the upper Great Lakes, and owes its origin to the 
fact that Fort Mackinaw was for many years the most re- 
mote post in the Northwest, so that from this point a large 
number of Indians received their supplies. Mackinaw 
blankets were of various sizes, colors, and qualities. 


Mackinaw boat. A flat-bottomed, flat-sided 


boat with sharp prow and square stern, used 
on the upper Great Lakes and the rivers empty- 
ing into them. The advantage of the Mackinaw boat 
over the birch canoe is that its beam stands rougher hand- 
ling, and that it can be drawn up on the beach without 
being unloaded ; the disadvantage is that it is too hea 
to be carried over portages, as the birch canoe is carri 
The largest Mackinaw boats are rowed by four or more 
rsons, and are often rg with a sail. 
w trout. See trout. 
t, n. See mackin. 


mackintosh (mak’in-tosh), n. [Also macintosh; 


so named from Charles Mackintosh, the in- 
ventor.] 1. A garment, particularly an over- 
coat or cloak, rendered water-proof by a so- 
lution of india-rubber, either applied on the 
surface as a coating or placed between two 
thicknesses of some cloth of suitable texture.— 
2. Rubber cloth of the kind used in making a 
mackintosh. 
The bed is covered with a mackintosh sheet. 
, No. 3426, p. 880. 
i in uncertain; ef. 
liwell. [Prov. Eng. 
.macull; CF, 
macle, a spot: see macle, macule.] A spot; spe- 
cifically, in printing, a blemish in press-work 
made by a double impression, or by slipping or 
scraping, ee a wrinkle in the paper. Also 
macu 


mackerly.] Smart. Ha 


v. t.; pret. and PR. mackled, 
ppr. mackling. [¢ F. maculer = Pr. Sp. Pg. ma- 
cular = It. maculare, ¢ L. maculare, spot, stain: 
see the noun.] Tospot; maculate; blur; espe- 
cially, in printing, to make a slipped, blurred, 
or double impression of. Also macule. 


macklint (mak’lin),. Short for Macklin lace. 
‘ e lace. 
mackninnyt (mak’nin-i), ». [Origin not ascer- 


tained.] A kind of puppet-show. 


He... could... . represent emblematically the down- 
fall of majesty as in his raree-show and a B 


Roger North, Examen, p. 590. vies.) 


macle (mak’!), . [< OF. macle, mascle, F. macle 


= Sp. mdcula = Pg. macula = It. macula, ma- 
cola, < L. macula, a spot, stain. Cf. macula, 
macule, mackle, mascle2, mail1, from the same 
source.] 1. Same as mackle.—2. In mineral.: 
(a) A kind of twin crystal. See tein. (b) Chi- 
astolite, cross-stone, or hollow spar, a varie- 
ty of andalusite, the crystals of which have the 
axis and angles colored differently from the 
remainder. See chiastolite. (c) A tessellated 
appearance in other crystals.—3. In her., same 
as mascle2, 3. 

< Macleay (see 
def.) + =) Pertaining to the Scotch natu- 
ralist Macleay.— Macleayan system, a m of 
classification proposed by Mr. Macleay. Also euiled the 
quinarian system. See quinarian. 

[< macle + -ed?.] 1. In 
mineral., twinned.— 2. Spotted; more or less 
regularly marked, like a crystal of chiastolite. 
a. [F.,< macle, macle.] Same as mascled. 
case. See case}. 


Maclura (mak-lé’ri), ». [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), 


named after W. Maclure: see Maclurites.] 1. A 
genus of plants of the order Urticacea, the nettle 
family, the tribe Morea, and the subtribe Brous- 
sonetiee, thus closely related to the mulberry. 
It is characterized by the pistillate flowers having a four- 
parted perianth and growing in quite large heads, and the 
staminate flowers in short, loose racemes; the fruit is 
multiple, composed of many small achenia packed closely 
together upon a globose, rather fleshy receptacle, resem- 
blinga warty greenorange. Thereis buta single species, M. 
aurantiaca, the Osage orange, a native of Arkansas and 


adjacent regions in the United States. It isa spreading M 


tree with handsome shining ovate leaves, from 30 to 60 
feet in height and 2 feet or less in diameter. Its wood is 
hard, strong, and flexible, of a gg 9 texture, the heart- 
w bright-orange turning brown, the sapwood lighter. 
It was formerly used by the Indians for bows; hence called 
by the French settlers bois d’are (bow-wood), corrupt 
into bowdark or bodark, It bears cutting back and has 
formidable thorns, and hence is very extensively used in 
the United States for hedges. See cut in next column. 
2. In conch., same as Maclurites. Ebenezer 
Emmons, 1843. 


maclureite (mak-lér’it), n. [< Maclure (see Ma- 


clurites) + -ite2.] 1. A variety of aluminous 
pyroxene found at Wilmington, Delaware.—2. 
A synonym of chondrodite.— 3. A fossil shell 
of the genus Maclurites. Also maclurite. 

[NL. (Menke, 
1830) (F. Maclurite— Lesueur, 1818), so called 
from William Maclure, a noted geologist (1763- 


Macluritide (mak-li-rit’i-dé), n. pl. 


Macmillanite (mak-mil’an-it), n. 


n 
maconi 


maconné (mas-o-na’), a. 


macouba, ». 
Macquartia (ma-kwiir’ ti-ii), 7. 


macramé (mak-ra-ma’), n. 


macrandrous (mak-ran’drus), a. 


1. Branch of Orange (Maclura aurantiaca) with male 
flowers. 2. Branch with the female inflorescence. a, a male flower; 
4, a female flower; ¢, a female flower laid open; d@, a leaf, showing 


the nervation. 


1840).] The typical genus of the family Ma- 
cluritida. Also Maclurea, Maclureia, Macluria, 
Maclurita, 

[NL., < 


Maclurites + -ide.| A family of extinct mol- 
lusks, of uncertain rela- 
tionship, but generally 
referred to the Rhipido- 
glossa. The shell is discoidal, 
paucispiral, and with the spire 
sunk in an umbilical cavity. 
Theo ulum is subspiral and 
furnished with two internal 
projections, of which one, be- 
neath the nucleus, is very thick and rugose. By Woodward 
the constituent genus was referred to the heteropod fam- 
ily Atlantida; by Tryon, as type 
of a family, to the scutibranchi- 
ate gastropods, between the Bel- 
lerophontida and Haliotidea ; by 
others to the family Solariida, etc. 
Thirteen species have been rec- 
ognized in the Paleozoic forma- 
tions, from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous. Also Maclure- 
ade, Maclureida, Macluride. 
[< Maemil- 
lan (see def.) + -ite2.} member of the Seot- 
tish sect of Cameronians: so called after the 
Rev. John Macmillan, their first ordained cler- 
an. See Cameronian, 1. 
t+, n. A variant of Mahound, Mahoun. 
te (ma’kon-it), v. [< Macon (see def.) + 
-ite2.) Akind of vermiculite found near Frank- 
lin in Macon county, North Carolina. 
[F., pp. of magonner, 
mason: see mason, v.] In her., divided with 
lines representing the divisions between blocks 
of stone: said especially of a house or castle 
used as a bearing. Also masoned. 
See maccouba. 


Maclurttes logant, showing 
only the shell. 


Operculum of Maclurttes 
ldogant. ¢ ¢, tubercles. 


[NL. (Robi- 
neau-Desvoidy, 1830), named after P. J. M. Mac- 
quart (1778-1855), a French entomologist.] A 
genus of flies of the family Tachinida, or giving 
name to the family Macquartiid@. They are of 
medium and large size, slender, thickly hairy, usually 
black, often metallic, and are found near streams on the 
under side of leaves. 

acquartiidz (mak-wiir-ti’i-dé), n. pl. [Nis < 
Macquartia + -ide.] <A family of dipterous in- 
sects, typified by the genus Macquartia. Also 
Macquartide. | 

[It. macrame, said 
to be of Ar. origin.] An ornamental trimmin 
made by leaving a long fringe of thread anc 
knotting the threads together so as to form 
geometrical patterns. Also called /notted-bar 
work.— Macramé cord, a kind of fine cord prepared for 
the manufacture of macramé lace, and also used for other 
work, such as netting of various kinds, and for hammocks. 
—Macramé lace, a kind of knotted work in which elabo- 


rate fringes and the like are made in modern imitation of 
the old knotted point. 


[< Gr. uaxpoc, 
long (see macron), + avip (avdp-), male (in bot. 
a stamen).] Having elongated male plants, as 
certain alge, particularly the Gdogoniacee. 


macrauchene 


macrauchene (mak-ra’kén), ». [< Macrau- 
chenia.}] A member of the Macraucheniida. 

Macrauchenia (mak-ri-ké’ni-&), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paxpabxnv, long-necked, < xaxpéc, long, + 
avyny, er ‘A genus of fossil perissodactyls 
founded by Owen in 1838 upon remains of camel- 
like quadrupeds found in the Tertiary of South 
America. Two species are named M. patacho- 
nica and M. boliviensis. Opisthorhinus is sy- 
nonymous. 

Macraucheniids (mak-r&-ké-ni’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Macrauchenia + -ide.] <A family of 
perissodactyl Ungulata, established upon the 

nus Macrauchenta. These t ungulates were 
ong-necked, like camels (whence the name), but were more 
nearly related to the rhinoceros. The cervical vertebre 
resemble those of camels in the disposition of the verte- 
brarterial foramina, but their centra are flat, not opistho- 
colous. The fibula articulates with the calcaneum, and 
each foot is 8-toed. The dental formula is: 8 incisors, 1 
canine, 4 premolars, and 3 molars in each upper and lower 
half-jaw — in all, 44 teeth, in almost continuous series, the 
canines being small. Two or three upper molars have each 
a shallow valley extending inware from the anterior 
of the inner wall, and all the lower premolars and molars 
have two crescentic ridges, anterior and posterior. The 
nearest relatives of the Macraucheniide are the Pal@othe- 
rida and Rhinoesrotide. : 

macraucheniiform (mak -r&-ké’ni-i-férm), a. 
(< NL. Macrauchenia + L. forma, form.) Hav- 
ing the form or characters of a macrauchene. 

macrencephalic (mak‘ren-se-fal’ik or -sef’a- 
lik), a. [As macrencephal-ous + -ic.] Same 
as macrencephalous. 

macrencephalous (mak-ren-sef’a-lus), a. [< 
Gr. puaxpéc, long, + éyxégadoc, the brain: see 
encephalic. ] aving a long or large brain. 

macriot,. [A corrupt form of F. maquereau: 

see mackerel*.) Same as mackerel2. 
Pander, wittol, macrio, basest of knaves. 
Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, v. 1. 


Macrobasis (mak-rob’a-sis), n. ([< Gr. waxpdc, 
lo (see macron), | 
+ (doc, base.] A 
genus of blister-bee- 
tles of the family Me- 
loidew. There are 14 
cies in North America, 
several of which are de- 
structive to garden-vege- 
tables. M. the 
ash-gray blister-beetle, is 
& common en-pes 

njurious to 


particularly 
tatoes and Its 
of the ‘Rocky Moun n 
locust. See cut under 
blister- 
macrobiosis (mak/- 
ro-bi-06’ sis), 7. - 
< Gr. paxpoBiworc, long life, < uaxpdfioc, having a 
long life: see macrobiote.] Long life; longevity. 
macrobiote (mak-ro’bi-dt), n.  [< Gr. paxpofio- 
T0¢, also paxpéfioc, having a long life, < paxpdc, 
long, + Bioc, life.] One who lives long; a long- 


Black-rat Blister-beetle (Macroda- 

sts murina). a, male beetle (line 

natural size); 4, enlarged 
antenna of same. 


Macrochira (mak-ré-ki’rii), n. 


macrochire (mak’r6-kir), n. 
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specifically, of or pertaining to either of the 
groups Macrocamere. 


macrocarpous (mak-ro-kir’pus), a. ([< Gr. ya- 
a long, + xapméc, fruit.] aving large fruit. 
acrocentri (mak-r6-sen’tri),n. pl. (NL., pl. 


of Macrocentrus, q. v.] One of two prime sec- 
tions of the parasitic hymenopterous family 
Chalcidtda@. It includes 13 subfamilies and the largest 
species in the family, having 5-jointed tarsi, usually many- 


jointed antenns, and anterior tibis armed with a large 
curved spur. 


Macrocentrus (mak-rg-sen’trus),n. [NL.(Cur- 


tis, 1833), <« Gr. vaxpéxevrpoc, having a long sting, 
< , long, + xévrpov, a goad, sting: see cen- 
terl.| A genus of ichneumon-flies, typical of 
the subfamily Macrocentrine, having the abdo- 
men inserted above the hind coxs. North Amer- 


ica and Europe have each about 6 species. M. delicatus is 
: common parasite of the codling-moth in the United 


macrocephalic (mak’r6-se-fal’ik or -sef’s-lik), 


a. [As macrocephal-ous + -tc.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to a large head; associated with excessive 
size of the head: as, macrocephalic idiocy.— 
2. In anc. pros., having one syllable too many 
at the beginning: an epithet of dactylic hex- 
ameters the first foot of which apparently has 
a syllable in excess. Also procephalic. See 
dolichuric. 


macrocephalous (mak-ré-sef’a-lus), a. ([< Gr. 


paxpoxégadoc, long-headed, < paxpéc, long, + xe¢a- 
Af, head.] 1. In zoél., having a long or large 
head.—2. In dot., having the cotyledons of a 
dicotyledonous embryo consolidated, and form- 
ing a large mass compared with the rest of the 


body. 
Macrochelys (mak-rok’e-lis), ». [NL., < Gr. 


paxpéc, long, + xéAve, a tortoise: see chelys.] A 
enus of snapping-turtles of the family Chely- 
ride. M. lacertina is a large alligator-turtle 

inhabiting the southern United States. 


macrochemical (mak-ro-kem’i-kal), a. [¢ Gr. 


paxpéc, long, large, + E. chemical.] Of or per- 
taining toc emical tests which may be applied, 
or reactions which may be observed, with the 
naked eye: distinguished from microchemical. 
(NL., < Gr. ya- 
xodzetp, long-handed (long-armed),< zaxpéc, long, 
xsip, the hand.] 1. A genus of large mai- 
oid crabs, having enormously long legs and a 
comparatively small body. The giant spider-crab 


of Japanese waters, a 7 Sess of this genus, has legs which 
thou 


span 18 feet or more, gh the y is only a foot broad 
and 18 inches long. 


2. A genus of dipterous insects. 


macrochiran (mak-ré-ki’ran), a. and n. 


As 
macrochire + -an.] J, a. Long-handed; having 
a long manus or pinion of the wing, as a swift 
or a humming-bird; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Macrochires. 

. m. Any member of the Macrochires; a 


macrochire. 
A bird of the 


mMacrococcus 
cocct (-8i). 


macrocosmic (mak-r6-koz’mik), a. 


macrodactyl 


cnemis.] A genus of dicotyledonous pemopes 
lous plants of the na order Rubiaceae, the 
madder family, tribe Cinchonee, and subtribe 
Eucinchonee. It is characterized by the placente bein 
adnate to the middle  gecke por iglapnin sule usually septicid 
corolla-lobes with pubescent margins, and a style which is 
two-cleft at the apex. There are about 9 species, confined 
to tropical America and the West Indies. They are trees or 
shrubs with opposite petiolate leaves, deciduous stipules 
between the petioles, and white or rose-colored flowers in 
terminal or axillary panicles. Several species are culti- 
vated for ornament, among them HM. Jamaicense, with 
white flowers, called in Jamaica «whitethorn. 
mak-ro-kok’ us), .; pl. macro- 
(NL., < Gr. naxpdc, long or large, + 
Kéxxoc, & berry: see coccus.] A somewhat gen- 
eral term ps ea to certain bacteria, having 
reference to the dimensions of the isolated in- 
dividual cells., 

Cocci: isolated cells which are isodiametric, or at least 
very slightly elongated in one direction. These are dis- 
tinguished when necessary, according to their dimensions, 
into micrococci, macrococes, and monad-forms. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 458. 


macroconidium (mak’ré-k6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. 


macroconidia(-%). [NL.,< Gr. zaxpéc, long, large, 
+ NL. conidium,q.v.] A conidium of large size. 
See conidium. 


macrocosm (mak’r6-kozm), n. [« Gr. paxpédc, 


long, large at, + xédcu0¢, world: see cosmos}. 
Cf. icrocdea| 1. The great world; the uni- 
verse, or the visible system of worlds: opposed 
to microcosm, or the little world constituted b 
man. The conception dates back to Democri- 
tus (born 460 B.c.). See microcosm. 
; The first mpi ace yale oe oe vir- 
uoso make 0 e con on oO e 
and eapecially of the later discoveries made in the celestial 
part of it. Boyle, Christian Virtuoso, fi. 
2. The entire mass of anything of which man 
forms 8 part; the whole of any division of na- 
ture or of knowledge. 
The macrocoem of society can be inferred from the mi- 
crocosm of individual human nature. 
N. A. Rev., CXX. 256. 


According to Raymond, man is the microcosm from 
which the whole macrocoem of theol is evolved. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, IT. 445. 
[< macro- 
cosm + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the macro- 
eosm; of the nature of a macrocosm; compre- 
hensive; immense. 

The world with which alone consciousness has to do is 
the world as it has been organised and registered in the 
brain by experience, and the journeys which it makes are 
no more than the microcosmic representatives of macro- 
cosmic distances. Maudsley, XII. 608. 


macrocyst (mak’r6-sist),. (< Gr. uaxpdc, long 


or large, + KE. cyst.) A cyst of large size: ap- 
plied particularly to the cyst or spore-case of 


certain algs, notably Pyronema. 


gs (mak-r6-sis’té-6), . pl. , 
(Kuetzing, 1849), < Mfacrocystis + -ew.] A di- 
vision of marine alge belonging to the Lamina- 
riacee, named from the genus Macrocystis, and 


lived person or animal. 
The Thessalian mountaineers were the macrobiotes, the 
long-livers par excellence, of the Roman Empire. 
F. L. Oswald, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXI. 590. 
macrobiotic (mak/’r6-bi-ot’ik), a. [< macro- 
biote + -ic.] Long-lived; having a strong hold 
on life: specifically applied to the Macrobiotida. 
macrobiotics (mak’ro-bi-ot’ iks), n. [Pl. of 
macrobiotic: see -ics.] Knowledge relating to 
long life; the study of longevity. 
Old age, such as (that of Isocrates), was a very rare th 
in Greece —a fact which is evident from the Greek wor. 
sarviving on the subject of macrobviotica. 
De Quincey, Style, note 9. 
Macrobiotids (mak’r6-bi-ot’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Macrobiotus + -ide.] A family of Arctisca, 
typified by the genus Macrobiotus. They are 
minute vermiform arachnidans without respiratory or- 


pan’ forming one group of a number of animalcules 
nown as sloth- or bear-animalcules or water-bears, from 


containing also the genera Lessonia, Nereocystis, 
and Pinnaria. 

Macr s(mak-ro-sis’tis),n. [NL.(Agardh, 
1824), < Gr. paxpéc, long, + xvorcc, a bladder, bag: 
see cyst.] A monotype genus of gigantic sea- 
weeds belonging to the Laminariacee. When fully 
grown the frond consists of a much-branched root, from 


which arise many filiform simple or branched stems, naked 
below but furnished above with numerous unilateral lan- 


Maer Macrochires. 

ochires (mak-r6-ki’réz), . pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 

paxpéyxeip, long-handed (long-armed): see Ma- 
crochira.| A group of birds, so named from 
the length of the terminal as compared with 
the procs poruon of the wing. As originally 
used by Nitzsch, 1829, it included the humming-birds and 
swifts (Trochili and Cypeeli), to which are now usually add- 
ed the goatsuckers (Caprimulgi): nearly synonymous with 


Cypeetiformes. . 

macrochiropter (mak’r6-ki-rop’tér), n. Same 
as aarti 

Macrochiroptera (mak‘r6-ki-rop’te-rii), 2. pl. 
(NL., < Gr. paxpéc, long, large, + . Chirop- 
tera.] A suborder of Chiroptera, comprising 
the largest species of the order. It consists of the 
fruit-bats, or ivora, a8 distinguished from the Micro- 
chiroptera, or ordinary bats, Usually Megachtroptera. 

macrochiropteran (mak’r6-ki-rop’te-ran), 4. 


ceolate petiolate leaves, having thin petioles enlarged 
into pear-shaped or oblong air-cells. The lateral leaves 
have their edges directed toward the stem, and are so far 
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Macrocystis pyrifera. 


their slu movements, The form is usually along andn. I, a. Of or pertaining to e Macrochi- vertically disposed ; and the stem itself 
oval, and = ae fone pairs of aber plawed lege. ane roptera. pele ee uly ia reomlnats — 
animals are found in moss or water, and resemble 4 . ; 

rotifers in their power of reviving after desiccation, whence . n. One of the Macrochiroptera ; a frugiv- and havin one or more slits in its base. 


their name. 

Macrobiotus (mak-r6-bi’5-tus), x. (NL., <Gr. 
paxpoj3ioroc, having a long life: see macrobiote. ] 
The typical genus of Macrobiotide. M. shulizei 
is an example. See cut under Arctisca. 

Macrocamer®# (mak-ré-kam’e-ré), 7. pl. [NL.: 
see macrocamerate.] 1. A subtribe of choristi- 


orous bat, or fruit-bat. Also macrochiropter. 
macrochoanite (mak-r6-k6’a-nit),a.andn. [< 
NL. Macrochoanites.] I, a. Having long septal 
funnels, as a cephalopod; of or pertaining to 
the Macrochoanites. 
IT. x. One of the Macrochoanites. 
Macrochoanites (mak-ré-k6-a-ni’téz), n. pl. 


This terminal leaf is the growing-apex, 
and from the development of the slits 
in the base new lateral leaves are grad- 
ually separated. The spores form dense, cloud-like, ir- 
ewular patches on small radical leaves. M. pyrifera, the 
only pecs, irds the southern temperate zone in its dis- 
tribution. Thestems,which are the longest known In the 
vegetable kingdom, vary from 5 feet. to several hundred 
feet in length, and Hooker observed them near the Crozet 


~~ — 


dan sponges having large chambers: distin- [NL., < Gr. yaxpéc, long, + xodvy,a funnel: see Islands fully 700 feet long. Harvey. 
guished from Microcamera. Lendenfeld.—2. choanite.] A group of cephalopods, containing macr 1, macrodactyle (mak-ro-dak’til), 
A tribe of ceratose sponges with large sacci- those nautiloids and ammonoids whose septal a. and n. [¢ NL. macrodactylus, ¢ Gr. paxpoda- 


form ciliated chambers and soft transparent funnels are long. 
ground-substance. Lendenfeld. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 
macrocamerate (mak-ro-kam’e-rat), a. [< Gr. Macrocnemum (mak-rok-né’mum),2. [NL.(P. 
paxpéc, loug, + xaudpa, a vaulted chamber: see Browne, 1756), so called in allusion to the long 
camera.) Having large chambers, asa sponge; flower-stalk; < Gr. uaxpdc, long, + xv7un, a leg: see 


Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. «rvdoc, long-fingered (long-toed), < yaxpdc, long, 
+ ddxrvdog, finger, toe.] I, a. Having long toes; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Macrodac- 
tyli, Also macrodactylic, macrodactylous. 


IT. n. One of the Macrodactyli. 


Macrodactyla 
Macrodactyla (mak-r6-dak’ti-li), 2. pl. [NL., 


neut. pl. of macrodactylus: see macrodactyl.) 
In Latreille’s system, the second tribe of the 
second section of Claricornes, having simple 
narrow tibis and long five-jointed tarsi, the last 
joint of which is large, with two strong hooks. 
Also Macrodactyli. 

Macrodactyli (mak-r6-dak’ti-li), n. pl. (NL, 
1. of macrodactylus: see macrodactyl.) 1. 
ame as Macrodactyla.— 2, In Cuvier’s system, 

a group of Gralle or wading birds, including the 
jacanas, horned screamers, and mound-birds, 
with the rails, erakes, coots, and gallinules. It 
is a heterogeneous group, no longer in use. 
[As 


macrodactylic (mak “ ro-dak -til’ik), a. 
macrodactyl + -tic.] Same as macrodactyl. 

Macrodactylide (mak’r6-dak-til’i-de), ». pl. 
([NL., < Macrodactylus + -idw.] A family of 
Coleoptera, named in 1837 by Kirby from the 
genus VMacrodactylus: now generally merged in 
Scarabeide. 

macrodactylous (mak-ro-dak’ti-lus),a. [¢ NL. 
macrodactylus, long-toed: see macrodactyl.] 
Same as macrodactyl. 

Macr lus (mak-ro-dak’ti-lus), rn. (NL. 
(Latreille, 1825): see macrodactyl.] A genus 
of lamellicorn beetles, the type of the family 


Macrodactylidi. It comprises rather small species, of 
graceful form and variable culors, with slender legs and 
the tarsal claws split at the tip. Of its more than 30 spe- 
cies, 3 are North American, of which M. apinosus, erro- 
neously called rose-buy, is very destructive to roses and 
many fruits of the family Rosacew. It is about one third of 
an inch long, of a yellowish color, with long brown legs, 
and appears suddenly in June in immense numbers. 


macrodiagonal (mak’ro-di-ag’6-nal), a. and n. 
[< Gr. pakpéc, long, + diay aving, diagonal: see 
diagonal. } . a. Constituting or being the 
longer diagonal of a rhombic prism; pertain- 
ing to the macrodiagona].— Macrodiagonal axis, 
in crystal., the longer lateral axis in an orthorhombic crys- 


tal.— Macrodiagonal section, a plane passing through 
the macrodiagonal and vertical axes of a crystal. 


II, ». The longer of the diagonals of a rhom- 

bie prism. 

macrodomatic (mak’ro-d6-mat’ik), a. [« mac- 
rodome + -atic2.] Of or pertaining to a macro- 
dome. 

macrodome (mak’r6-doém), ». [< Gr. paxpdc, 
long, + dé0¢, Qua, a house, dome: see dome}. } 
Incrystal.,a dome parallel to the macrodiagonal 
axis of an orthorhombic crystal. See dome}, 5. 

macrodont (mak’r6-dont), a. [< Gr. paxpdc, 
ok: + odoi¢ (odov7-) = E. tooth.) Having large 
teeth. 

macrodontism (mak’r6-don-tizm), m. [« mac- 
rodont + -ism.] <A form of dentition in which 
the teeth are large. 

Macroglossa (mak-ro-glos’a), ». [NL., < Gr. 
paxpés, long, + yAaooa, the tongue: see glossa. } 
1. A genus of hawk-moths of the family Sesi- 
ide, having a short abdomen with a large bunch 
of hair at the tip, like a bird’s tail. The wings 
are short, often opaque, and sometimes glossy. Nearly 
100 species are known; they fly by day, and with great 
swiftness. AM. stellatarum is known as the huimming-lird 
hawk-moth (which see, under hawk-moth). 


2. Same as Mucroglossus. 

macroglossate (mak-r6-glos’at), a. [As Macro- 
glossa + -atel.] Having a long tongue. 

Macroglossi (mak-ro-glos’1), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of Macroglossus, q.v.} A division of Ptero- 
podide, or fruit-bats, having an extremely long 
slender tongue. It includes the genera No- 
topteris, Eonycteris, Melonycteris, and Macro- 
glossus. 

macroglossia (mak-r6-glos’i-i),n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpéc, long, + yAaooa, the tongue: see glossa. ] 
In pathol., hypertrophy of the tongue. 

macroglossine (mak-ré-glos’in),a. [As Macro- 
glossa + -inel.] Same as macroglossate. 

Macroglossus (mak-ro-glos’us), ». ([NL., < 
Gr. paxpdéc, long, + yAdoca, the tongue: see 
glossa.) A genus of very small fruit-bats, with 
the dental formulas as in Eonyeteris, but the in- 
dex-finger with a claw. M. minimus is a com- 
mon Indian species, smaller than the serotine 
of Europe. 

macrognathic (mak-rog-nath’ik),a@a. [« Gr. ue- 
xpo¢, long, + yvaboc, the jaw: see gnathic.] Having 
long jaws; prognathous. Applied by Huxley to hu- 
man skulls of Neolithic age, of a broad or rounded form, 


with prominent probole and angular or lozenge-shaped 
facial region, and highly developed and procurrent jaws. 


macrognathous (mak-rog’na-thus), a. Same 
as macrognathic. 

macrogonidium (mak’ré-g6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. 
macrogonidia (-4). (NL., < Gr. paxpoc, long, 
large, + NL. gonidium,q.v.] In bot., a large 


Macroleptes (mak-ré-lep’téz), n. pl. 


macromera]l (mak’r6-mé-ral), a. 


macromere (mak’ro-mer), n. 


macromeric (mak-r6-mer’ik), a. 


macromeritic (mak’ro-mé-rit’ik), a. 


macrometer (mak-rom’e-tér), 7. 


macromolecule (mak-r6-mol’e-kil), n. 


macromyelon (mak-ro-mi’e-lon), 2. 


macron (mak’ron), 7. 


Macronemes# (mak-r6-né’mé-é), n. pl. 


Macronyches (mak-ron‘i-kéz), n. pl, 
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by the same species. 
gonidium, . 


Any member of the gweup Macrolepidoptera, 


Macrolepidoptera (mak-r6-lep-i-dop’te-rii), n. 


pl. [NL.,<¢ Gr. pwaxpos, long, + NL. Lepidop- 
tera, q.v.] Lepidopterous insects of consider- 
able size, as collectively distinguished from the 
smaller forms, which are called Microlepidop- 
tera. The name includes all the butterflies or Rhopalo- 
cera, and the following six families of moths or //etero- 
cera: Sphinyile, Seatida, Zyyende, Bunbyade, Nectu- 
tua, and Geanetrida. 


macro pidoptertes (mak-ro-lep-i-dop’te-rist), 


n. [< Macrolepidoptera + -ist.) One who is 
versed in the natural history of the Macrolepi- 
doptera, 

(NL. 


(Swainson, 1839).] A tribe of acanthopterygian 
fishes distinguished by the development of con- 
spicuous scales and large branchial apertures. 
It was intended to inelude the perciform, cheto- 
dontoid, labroid, and similar fishes. {Rarely 
used. 


macrology (mak-rol’6-ji).. (« LL. macrologia, 


€ Gr. vaxposoyia, long speaking, ¢ “aKxposo;oc, 
speaking long, ¢ paxpoc, long, + 74) ev, speak: 
see -oloyy. | Done and tedious talk; prolonged 
discourse, with little or nothing to say; super- 
fluity of words. [Rare.] 
(< macromere 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a macromere: as, 
macromeral blastomeres. 
[< Gr. paxpéc, 
long, + pépoc, a part.) In embryol., the larger 
one of two unequal masses into which the vi- 
tellus of a lamellibranch, as a fresh-water mus- 
sel, divides; the so-called vegetative cell of 
Rabl, which subdivides into blastomeres, part- 
ly by fission, partly by gemmation. See mi- 
cromere. 

[< macromere 
Huxley. 
[As mac- 
romere + -ite? + -ic.) In lithol., an epithet in- 
troduced by Vogelsang to designate the gran- 
itoid structure of a rock when developed 
coarsely enough to be recognizable by the 


naked eye. Macromeritic is opposed to mtcromeritic, 
the latter indicating a crystalline structure too fine to be 
visible without the aid of the microscope. 


+ -ic.) Same as macromeral. 


(< Gr. uaxpéc, 
long, + uézpov, measure.] A mathematical in- 
strument for measuring inaccessible heights 
and objects by means of two reflectors on a 
common sextant. 

(< Gr. 


Haxpoc, long, + E. molecule.] A molecule con- 
sisting of several molecules. G. J. Stoney, 


1885. 

(NL., < 
Gr. paxpdc, long, + pvesoc, marrow.] Owen’s 
name of the medulla oblongata: same as the 
myelencephalon of Huxley and the metencepha- 
lon of Quain and most anatomists. 


macromyelonal (mak-r6-mi’e-lon-al), a. [< 


macromyelon + -al.] Pertaining to the macro- 
myelon; metencephalic. 
[< Gr. waxpdr, neut. of 
paxpés, long, tall, deep, far, large, great, one 
in time, akin to ujxoc, Dorie vaxoc, length, an 
prob. = L. macer (macr-), lean, lank: see mea- 
ger.) In gram., a short horizontal line placed 
over 3 vowel to show that it is long in quantity 
or, as in English, has a ‘‘long” sound: opposed 
to the breve, or mark of a short vowel. Thus, in 
Greek’a, t, v, and in Latin 4, 6, 1, 6, U, the long vowels cor- 
responding to the short vowels &, é,1,0, U, etc. ; in English, 
4, é,1, 6, a, the conventional notations of the name-sounds 
of these vowels. In this dictionary, in the etymologies, the 
macron is used uniformly to indicate a vowel long in quan- 
tity, tothe exclusion of the circumflex (except in Greek) 
and the acute, which are elsewhere often used for the same 
ose. Thus the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic long vow- 
els often, the Icelandic usually, denoted by the acute are 
uniformly marked with the macron (the acute, in Anglo- 
Saxon, being retained only as a convenient indication of a 
diphthong, as in ec, ed, etc.). Also called macrotone. 
(NL., 
« Gr. paxpoc, long or large, + vjua,a thread, + 
-ec.) A name given by Saccardo to various 
subsections of the Mucedinee, depending upon 
the size of the hyphe. 


macronucleus (mak-r6-nii’klé-us), 2.3 pl. ma- 


cronuclei (-1), [NL., ¢ Gr. vaxpoc, long, large, + 
NL. nucleus.) A large nucleus which may sub- 
divide into or be replaced by smaller nuclei. 

(NL., < 
Gr. paxpdc, long, + drvé (dvvy-), claw, talon: see 


macropetalous (mak-ro-pet’a-lus), a. 


macrophylline (inak-ro-fil’in), a. 


macrophyllous (mak-ro-fil’us), a. 


Macropina (mak-ro-pi’nii), n. pl. 


macropinacoid (mak-ré-pin’a-koid), n. 


macropinacoi 


Macropiper (mak-rop’i-pér), . 


macropleural (mak-ro-plé’ral), a. 


macropod (mak’r6-pod), a. and n. 


macropodal (mak-rop’6-dal), a. 


macropodian (mak-r6-p0‘di-an), a. and n. 


macropodian 


See gonidium and micro- cohort of Galline, composed of the Australian 


mound-birds or Megapodide. 


macrolepidopter (mak-ré-lep-i-dop’tér), n. Macronyx (mak’ro-niks), vn. [NL.,¢ Gr. naxpédc, 


long, + ovré (orvy-), claw, talon: see onyr.] 1. 
In ornith.,a genus of African larks of the family 
Alaudida, named by Swainson in 1827 on ac- 
count of the long hind claw. There are several 
species, as MW. capensis.—2, In entom.: (a) A 
genus of exotic robber-flies of the family Asili- 
de. (b) A genus of arctiid moths. Felder, 1874. 
[< Gr. 
pakpoc, long, + mérazov, a leaf (petal): see petal. ] 
In bot., having large petals. 


macrophthalmous (muk-rof-thal’mus), a. [< 


Gr. vaxpoc, long, large, + ootlaz dc, eye.) In zool., 
having large eyes. 
([NL., < Gr. 


uaxpoc, long, large, + erzzov, a leaf.) In bot., 
consisting of elongated, extended leaflets or 
foliose expansions: opposed to microphylline., 

[< Gr. Ha- 
Hakpoc, long, # gr7zer, 
In bot., having large 


(NL., < Afa- 
cropus + -ina?,) A division of marsupials, con- 
taining the kangaroos. J. E. Gray, 1825. 

(< Gr. 
pakpoc, long, + mivaé (civax-), a board, tablet, 
+ eidoc, form.] In erystal., a plane parallel to 
the vertical and macrodiagonal axes of an or- 
thorhombic ervystal. See pinacoid, 

] (mak-ro-pin-a-koi’dal), a. [¢ 
macropinacoid + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
macropinacoid: as, macropinacoidal planes. 
(NL. (F. A. 
Miguel, 1840), <¢ Gr. paxpoc, long, + amitepe. > Ly 
piper pepper: see pepper.) A genus of dicoty- 
edonous apetalous plants belonging to the 
natural order Pipe- 
racee and the tribe 
Piperee, character- 
ized by an ovary 
with one cell and one 
ovule, tlowers imper- 
fect usually in dense 
axillary spikes, and 
the fruit sessile, the 
berries often havin 
the fleshy bracts and 
rachis united with 
them to form a mul- 


tiple fruit. There are 
about 6 species. natives of 
the islands in the Pacific. 
They are shrubs, with 
erect stems, and alter- 
nate leaves on petioles 
dilated at the base. M. 
methusticum is the Poly- 
nesian ava, cava, or kava, 
from whose root a stimu- 
lating beverage is made. 
(See kava.) M. exceleum 
is the native pepper of 
New Zealand, the kawa-kawa, a small aromatic tree, fur- 


Kpoguz/o¢, long-leafed, 
= L. folium, a leaf.] 
leaves. 


Branch of Macropiper methystr- 
cum, with flowers. 


nishing a tea and a remedy for toothache, and bearing yel- 
low berries edible except the seeds. 


Kpdc¢, long, + waevpa, side: see pleura.) Hav- 
ing long pleure : specifically applied to certain 
trilobites, in distinction from  brachypleural. 
Amer, Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXII. 475. 
[< Gr. pa- 
KpOTOUuc ree): long-footed, ¢ paxpéc, long, + 
move (z00-) = E. foot.) I, a. Having long or 
large feet or legs. 

tT. n. A long-legged or long-footed animal. 
[As macropod 


+ -al.] Same as macropod, 


macropodan (mak-rop’o-dan), a. and n. [As 
macropod + -an.] Same as macropod, 
Macropodia (mak-ré-p6‘di-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


paxporouc (-70d-), long-footed: see macropod.] 
A genus of spider-crabs or sea-spiders founded 
by W. E. Leach in 1813 upon the common British 
species formerly known as Cancer phalanginm, 
and made the type of a family Macropodiade. 
Stenorhynchus of Latreille is a synonym. 


Macropodiad# (mak’ré-p6-di’a-deé), n. pl. 


(NL., < Macropodia + -ada.] “A family of 
enormously long-legged crabs, typified by the 
genus Macropodia. Leptopodiide is a syno- 
nym. Also Macropodide. 

[As 


macropod + -ian.] J, a. Long-legged; macro- 
pod; specifically, of or pertaining to the Macro- 
podiade. 

II. n. A long-legged crab; a member of 


gonidium as compared with others produced onyz.] In Sundevall’s classification of birds,a Leach’s family Macropodiade. 
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Macropodidsx 


Macropodids (mak-ré-pod’i-dé),n. pl. [< Ma- 
cropus (-pod-) + -ide.) 1, A family of marsupial 
mammals of the order Didelphia or Marsupialia ; 
the kangaroos. The weight of the body is in the hind 
quarters, limba, and tail, these parts being disproportion- 
ately enlarged. The head is long with large ears and lashed 
eyelids, the physiognomy resembling that of some rumi- 
nants; the neck is slender, and the fore quarters are ligh 
with smal! limbs ending in five-fingered hands. The hin 
feet have no inner toe, the second and third toes being 
much reduced and inclosed in skin; the weight of the body 
is borne upon the enlarged fourth and fifth digits. The 
stomach is sacculated and the diet strictly herbivorous. 
The dental formula is: 3 incisors above and 1 below on each 
side; 1 canine, 1 premolar, and 4 molars in each up r, no 
canine, 1 premolar, and 4 molars in each lower half-jaw — 
in all, 30 teeth, of which the upper canines may be absorbed, 
and 1 molar on each side above and below may be decidu- 
ous. The leading genera are MW , Halmaturus, Lagor- 
chestes, Petropale. Dendrotagie An Dorcopsis. See kanyaroo. 
2. Same as Macropodiadea. 

Macropoding (mak’r6-pd-di’né), n. pl. [NL., 
« Macropus (-pod-) + -inw.] The leading sub- 
family of Macropodide ; the kangaroos proper. 
When the kangaroo-rats (Hypsi 


nida) were Tncladed 
in Maer ida, this family was divisible into Macropodi- 


ne and Prymntne, 
macropodous (mak-rop’6-dus), a. [As macro- 
od + -ous.] In bot., long-footed; of a leaf, 


ving a long footstalk; of a monocotyledonous 
embryo, having the radicle large in proportion 
to the cotyledon. 

Macropoma (mak-r6-p6’mi), n. [NL., < Gr. 
paxpéc, long, + taua, a cover, lid (operculum). ] 
A genus of fossil coolacanthoid ganoid fishes 
founded by Agassiz upon forms of Cretaceous 
age with homocercal tail and large operculum. 

macroprism (mak’r6-prizm), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, 
long, + mpioza, prism.} A prism of an ortho- 
rhombic crystal lying between the unit prism 
and the macropinacoid. 

macropter (mak-rop’tér), n. [« Gr. yaxpé- 
a7epoc, long-winged: see macropterous.] Anani- 
mal with long wings or fins. 


macropteran (mak-rop’te-ran), a. Same as 
macropterous. 
macropterous (mak-rop’te-rus), a. (< Gr. ya- 


xpéztepoc, long-winged, ¢ paxpdc, long, + mrepdv, 
wing, = E. feather.] Long-winged; macrop- 
teran; longipennine or longipennate, asa bird. 

opus (mak’ro-pus),”. [NL., ¢ Gr. paxpé- 
sove, long-footed: see macropod.| 1. The typi 
eal genus of Macropodide, established by Shaw 
in 1800. M. major is the giant kangaroo, or for- 
ester. See forester, 4, and cut under kangaroo. 
—2}. A generic name which has been variously 
used for certain fishes, birds, insects, and crus- 
taceans, but is no longer in use, being antedated 
by the same name in mammalogy. 

Macro yela (mak-r6-pij’i-&), n. L. (Swain- 
son, 1837), < Gr. vaxpoc, long, + rvy7, rump, tail. ] 
A genus of Columbide, including many species 
of the East Indies and Australia, of large size 
with long, broad tail, such as M. reinwardts; 
the cuckoo-doves. 

macropyramid (mak-ro-pir’a-mid), n. [< Gr. 
paxpds, long, + mupapic, pyramid.] A pyramid 
of an orthorhombic crystal lying between the 
zone of unit pyramid and the macrodomes. 

A new pyramid is produced, named a amid. 


macropyr 
.Encye. Brit., XVI. 360. 
Macrorhamphosids (mak’ro-ram-fos’i-dé), n. 
pl. (NL.,< Macrorhamphosus + -ide.] A family 
of hemibranchiate fishes, typified by the genus 
Macrorhamphosus. They have the body compressed, 
armed with bony plates anteriorly and eopecly on the 
back, a long tublform snout, abdominal ventral fins with 
a spine and 7 rays, and a distinct dorsal fin at or behind the 
middle of the length. The family consists of few species 
and two genera, the leading one of which is Macrorham- 
Aosus or Centriscus. HM. or C. scvtatus inhabits especially 
uropean seas, north to the southern coast of Great Brit- 
ain, but has also been found on the Massachusetts coast. 
These fishes are known as trumpet-fish, bellows-sish, snipe- 
fish, woodcock-fish, and sea-snipe. Also called Centriscidc. ’ 
macrorhamphosoid (mak‘ro-ram-f6’soid), a. 
and ». ([< Macrorhamphosus + -oid.] I, a. 
Pertaining to the Macrorhamphosida, or having 
their characters. 
II. n. One of the Macrorhamphoside. 
Macrorhamphosus (mak/r6-ram-f6’ sus), n. 
(NL., < Gr. vaxpdc, long, + paygoc, a bill, beak, 


+ L. term. -osus, E. -0se, -ous.] The typical ge- 
nus of Macrorhamphoside, established by Lacé- 
de in 1802, commonly called Centriscus. 


orhamphus (mak-r6-ram’fus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. paxpds, long, + paudgoc, a bill, beak.] A 
leading genus of Scolopacide, founded by Ste- 
phens in 1824; the robin-snipes or web-toed 
snipes. The bill is exactly as in the true snipes (Gal- 
Unago), but the feet are semipalmate, the wings are long 
and pointed, the tail is doubly emarginate and has only 
12 rectrices, the tibie are naked below, and the tarsus 
is longer than the middle toe and claw. In the pattern 
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and changes of plumage the species resemble sandpipers. 

. griseus is the common red-breasted or gray-bucked 
snipe or dowitcher of North America. Also written Ma- 
croramphus. 


macrorhine (mak’ro-rin), a. [<¢ Gr. paxpéppic 
(-prv-), long-nosed, < paxpdc, long, + pic, piv (piv-), 
nose.] Having a long nose or snout. 

orhinus (mak-ro-ri’nus), ». [NL., < Gr. 

paxpépprc, long-nosed, ¢ naxpdc, long, + pic (piv-), 
nose. } aff A genus of Phocidea, of the subfamily 
Cystophorine, characterized by the proboscis of 
the male; the elephant-seals or sea-elephants. 
M. elephantinus or leoninus is an enormous phocid found 
on the coasts and islands of southern South erica, 
angustirostris is named by Gill as a distinct species. 
2. A genus of coleopterous insects. 

macroscelidan (mak-ro-sel’i-dan), a. 
the characters of the Macroscelidide. 

oscelides (mak-ro-sel’i-déz), n. [NL. (Sir 

A. Smith, 1829), < Gr. paxpooxeAnc, long-legged, 
€ paxpd¢ long, + oxédoc, leg.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Afacroscelidide. It contains the 
typical elephant-shrews, such as M. proboscideus, Nine 
species have been described, all African. Preferably Ma- 
croscelis, See cut under elephant-shrew. 


Macroscelidids (mak “ ré-se-lid’i-dé), n. pl. 
(NL.,< Macroscelides + ide.] Afamily of small 
terrestrial salient insectivorous mammals, of 
mouse-like aspect, with soft pelage, and the 
hinder limbs fitted for leaping (as in the jer- 
boas) by the elongation of the leg and meta- 
tarsus, the tibia and fibula being ankylosed be- 


low. The species are African, and known as elephant- 
shrews, elephant-mice, and jumping-shrews. There are two 
enera, Macroscelides and Petrodromus. Also Macroscelide. 
acroscepis (mak-ros’e-pis), x. (NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1818), so called in 
allusion to the large scales of the crown; < Gr. ya- 
xpos, long, + oxézac, covering.} Asmall genus of 
asclepiadaceous plants of the tribe Cynanchee. 
The tube of the fleshy corolla is thick, and the five-cleft 
limb is very spreading ; a crown of five scales is inflexed 
in the thruat. The stigma is depressed. The genus em- 
braces 8 or 4 closely related species of twining, high- 
climbing shrubby plants covered with bristly hairs, rang- 
ing from Peru to Central America. One or more of the 
species furnish the aromatic bitter drug cundurango. 


macroscian (mak-ros’i-an), a. and n. [¢ Gr. 
paxpéoxioc, having a long shadow, < uaxpéc, long, 
+ oxd, shadow.} I, a. Casting a long ow, 
as persons or objects in high latitudes. 

ti. n. One who casts a long shadow; specifi- 

cally, an inhabitant of the arctic or the antarc- 
tic zone: so called because objects near the 
poles intercept the sun’s rays at a very low 
angle, and therefore cast very long shadows. 
Compare antiscian. 

macroscopic (mak-r6-skop’ik), a. [¢ Gr. waxpéc, 
long, large, + oxoveiv, view.) Same as mega- 
scopic. , 

macroscopical (mak-r6-skop’i-kal), a. [< mac- 
roscopic + -al.] Same as megascopic. Quain, 
Med. Dict., p. 892. 

macroscopically (mak-r6-skop’i-kal-i), adv. By 
the naked eye; by superficial inspection, as 
distinguished from minute or microscopic in- 
spection; without the use of magnifiers. 

macroseptum (mak-r6-sep’tum), n.; pl. macro- 
septa (-ta). [NL., < Gr. uaxpéc, long, + L. sep- 
tum, @ partition: see septum.] A large perfect 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan, fur- 
nished with reproductive organs: opposed to 
microseptum. 

macro phon (mak-r6-si‘fon), ». [NL., < Gr. 
uaxpéc, long, + cigwr, siphon: see siphon. ] The 
arge horny internal (endoceratitic) siphon or 
ee of some cephalopods. See macrosipho- 
nula. 

macrosiphonula (une ae er ron ta n.3 pl. 
macrosiphonule (-lé). (NL., dim. of macrosi- 
phon.) The larval stage of certain cephalopods, 
as nautiloids, during which the large endocera- 
titie siphon makes its appearance. Hyatt, 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. 

macrosiphonular (mak’r6-si-fon’i-lir), a. [< 
mucrosiphonula + a ‘Macrosiphonulate. 

macrosiphonulate (mak / r6 - si- fon’ i- lat), a. 
{< macrosiphonula + -ate1,] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a macrosiphonula. Amer. Nat., 
XXII. 878. 

macrosomite (mak-ro-s6’mit), n. Ic Gr. paxpoc, 
long, + caua, body: see somite.] A large somite 
or primitive metamere; one of the larger pri- 
Mary segments or divisions of the embryo of 
some insects, preceding the formation of the 
definitive metameres, or microsomites. Amer. 
Nat., XXII. 941. 

macrosomitic (mak’r6-s6-mit’ik),a. [« macro- 
somite + -ic.] Of the nature of a macroso- 
mite pertaining toa macrosomite. Amer. Nat., 


Having 


macrotarsian 
MACTOSpPO (mak-ro-sp6’ranj), ». [« NL. 
macrosporangium, q.v.) Same as macrosporan- 
gium. 
macrosporangiophore (mak’r6-sp6-ran’ ji-6- 
for), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. vaxpoc, long, large, + o7opa, 
seed + ayyeior, vessel, + -pupoc, ¢ pépem = E. 
bearl,} The envelop or foliage-leaf about or 
bearing the macrosporangium. 

The foliage leaves, the envelopes of the spore-bearing 
leaves, the micro- and macrosporangiophores had become 
permanently differentiated in ascending order. 

Geddes, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 846. 

rangium (mak‘ro-sp6-ran‘ji-um), %.; 

pl. macrosporangia (-i). [NL., (Gr. paxpéc, long, 

+ onopd, seed, + ayyeiov, vessel.] A sporan- 

gium containing macrospores. Itishomologous 

with the ovule of flowering plants. Also called 
gontotheca. 

The microspores, doubtless through the intervention of 
a spore-eating insect, had come to germinate upon the 
macrosporanysium instead of Be the ground. 

Geddes, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 846. 

macrospore (mak’ro-spor), ». [< Gr. paxpdc, 

long, + copa, seed: see spore.) 1. In bot., an 

asexually produced spore of large size as com- 

pared with others belonging to the same spe- 

cles. It is the female spore, and is homologous with the 
See helerosporous and mi 


embryo-sac of phanerogams. and micro- 
spore, and cut under Jsoetes. 


In some of the living club-mosses there are two kinds 
of spores, one being much larger than the other. The 
larger are known as macrospores, whilst the smaller are 
called microspores. uzley, Physiography, p. 241. 
2. In zool., one of the spore-like elements, few in 
number, but of relatively large size, into which 
the bodies of many monads become subdivided. 

Also megaspore. : 

Macrosporium (mak-r6-sp6’ri-um),n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. vaxpds, long, + o7opa, seed.] A genus of 
ascomycetous fungi with erect, basal, pedicel- 
late, and at length septate spores. 

macronporold (mak-ro-sp0’roid), a. [NL.,<Gr. 
paxpéc, long, + ozopa, seed, + eldoc, form.] Re- 
sembling or related to the genus Macrosporium. 

macrosporophyl,_ macrosporophyll mak-ro- 
spo’ro-fil), x. [NL., < Gr. uaxpéc, long, large, + 
oropa, seed, + ¢v/A/0r, leaf.] The leaf-bearing 
macrosporangium of the heterosporous Pterido- 
phyta, the homologue of the carpel in the Pha- 
neroganua. 

Macro (mak-ro-stak’i-k), n. [NL., < 
Gr. paxpécs, long, + ordyrc, stachys: see sta- 
chys.) A genus of fossil plants established by 
Schimper (1869), belonging to the Calamarie 
or Equisetacea@. They are arborescent plants, with ap- 
pressed linear leaves; the leaf-scars are marked upon the 
articulations by transversely oval rings, like the links of a 
chain; the scars of the branches are verticillate, large, 
round, umbonate, with a stigmarioid ventral mammilla; 
the spikes are very large, cylindrical; the bracts are lan- 
ceolate, costate in the middle, imbricate, scarcely longer 
than the internodes. Fourteen species are known, ranging 
from the Lower Carboniferous to the Permian, and occur- 

in Saxony, Prussia, Bohemia, Silesia, France, England, 


rin 
and Spain, as well as in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Lili- 
nois, and Arkansas. ‘ 

[ 


Macrostoma (mak-ros’té-mii), ». pl. Gr. 
paxpoc, long, + oréua, mouth.] A family of tra- 
chelipod gastropods with a very large mouth 
or aperture to the shell, such as those of the 
genera Stomatia and Stomatella. Lamarck, 1812. 
Also Macrostomata, Macrostomiana (Jay, 1836), 
and Macrostomide. 

macrostome (mak’ro-stom), n. [< Gr. paxpéc, 
long, + oréua, mouth.] <A gastropod whose 
shell has a very wide or patent aperture, as 
one of the Haliotide. 

Macrostomids (mak-r6-stom‘i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Macrostoma + -ide.)} Same as Macrostoma. 
Macrostomum (mak-ros’t6-mum), ». [NL., ¢ 
Gr. paxpdc, long, + oréva, aperture.) A genus 
of rhabdocelous turbellarians, among the sim- 
plest of the Aprocta. It has no protrusfle buccal 


proboscis. The male and female organs are united in the 
same individual, but open by separate apertures. 


macrostyle (mak’r6-stil), a. (< Gr. uaxpés, 
long, + oriAoc, ee see style2.] In bot., hav- 
ing an unusually long style. 

macrostylospore (mak-ro-sti’l6-spér),n. [NL., 
«Gr. uaxpos, long, large, + oTv/oc, pillar, + oropa, 
anal In bot.,a stylospore of large size as com- 

ared with others of the same species. See sty- 
aspore. 

Macrotarsi (mak-r6-tir’si),. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
paxpéc, long, + rapodc, any broad, flat surface: 
see tarsus.| In Iliger’s classification (1811), a 
family of his Pollicata, including the tarsier 
and certain of the lemurs. 

macrotarsian (mak-ro-tiir’si-an), a. and n. [As 
Macrotursi + -an.)_ 1. a. Having long tarsi. 

. nt. An animal that has long tarsi. 


Macrotarsius 


Macrotarsius (mak-ro-tir’si-us), n. [NL.: see 
Macrotarst.) Same as Cursorius. 
macrothere (mak’ro-ther), n. An animal of 
the genus Macrotherium. 
Macrotheriids (mak’ro-thé-ri’i-dé), ». pl. 
(NL., < Macrotherium + -idw.] A family of 
large fossil edentate mammals established for 
the reception of the genera Macrotherium and 
Ancylotherium, remains of which occur in the 
Miocene of France and Greece, and indicate a 
generalized type of edentates. 
macrotherioid (mak-ro-thé’ri-oid), a. [« Ma- 
crotherium + -oid.] Resembling or related to 
the macrotheres. 
Macrotherium (mak-r6-thé’ri-um), n. le < 
Gr. paxpéc, long, + @yptov, a wild beast.] The 
typical genus of Macrotheriide. It is supposed 
to represent the oldest type of edentates. It has ruotless 


and enamelless teeth, immense claws. and apparently no 
dermal armor. Remains occur in the Miocene of France. 


macrotin (mak’ro-tin),#. Same as cimicifugin. 
Macrotis (mak-ro’tis), ». [NL., < Gr. paxpéc, 
long, + ot¢ (or-) = E. earl: see Otis.]. 1. A 
genus of bandicoots of the family Perameli- 
de, having long pointed ears like those of a 
rabbit, proportionally longer hind limbs than 
the typical bandicoots, the hallux wanting, the 
tail long and hairy, and the pouch opening for- 
ward. MM. lagotis is called the native rabbit in 
Australia, from its size and general appearance. 
aan A genus of tenebrionine beetles. Dejean, 
macrotome (mak’ro-tom), ». [< Gr. as if *a- 
Kpotéuog, ef. paxpérouoc, cut long (said of shoots 
so pruned), < zaxpoc, long, + Téuverv, rapeiv, cut.] 
An apparatus by the aid of which gross sec- 
tions may be made of a specimen for anatom- 
ical purposes. 
macrotone (mak’r6-t6n), ». [< Gr. wtixpédc, long, 
+ rovoc, tone. Cf. Gr. paxpdrovoc, stretched out, 
< paxpéc, long, + teiverr, stretch.) Same as 
macron. 
macrotous (mak-ro’tus), a. [¢ MGr. paxporne, 
long-eared, < Gr. paxpdc, long, + ov¢ (wr-) = E. 
earl,] Long-eared. 
Macrotrachia (mak‘r6-tra-ki’), n. pl. [NL., so 
called in allusion to the siphons, ¢ paxpoc, long, 
+ rpayeia, trachea: see trachea.) A tribe of 
Dithyra or bivalves characterized by the elon- 
gated siphons, embracing the families Phola- 
dide, Myide, Tellinide, ete. Swainson, 1840. 


macrotypous (mak’ro-ti-pus), a. [« Gr. paxpdc, 
long, timoc, form: see type.] In mineral., 


having a long form. 

Macroura, macroural, ete. See Macrura, ete. 
Macrozamia (mak-ro-za’mi-i), ». [NL. (Mi- 
quel, 1842), so called in allusion to the sterile 
appearance of the male fructification; < Gr. 
paxpéc, large, + Cauia, loss.) A genus of gym- 
nosperms belonging to the natural order Cyca- 
dacee, the tribe Encephalartee, and the sub- 
tribe Euencephalartee, characterized by the fe- 
male cones having hard peltate scales, usually 
produced into an erect acuminate blade. They 
are low forms, with an erect ovoid or cylindrical trunk, 
covered by the persistent bases of the petioles, living in 
swampy places near the sea, and have pinnate leaves resem- 
bling the fronds of tree-ferns, occasionally twisted in some 
species, and large cones. About 14 species are known, all 
inhabitants of tropical and temperate Australia; several of 
these are cultivated for ornament. From their general 
appearance, plants of this genus sometimes receive the 
name of fern-palm, M, spiralis is the burrawang-nut. See 
cut under Cycadacee. 


macrozodgonidium (mak-r6-z6’6-g6-nid’i-um), 
n.; pl. macrozodgonidia (-i). L., < Gr. pa- 
xpos, long, large, + (Gov, an animal, + NL. goni- 
dium, q. v.] In bot., a zoédgonidium of large 
size as compared with others of the same spe- 
cies, as those produced by certain fresh-water 
alee. 

The protoplasmic contents of certain cells fof Hydro- 
dictyon| break up into a large number of daughter-cells 
(macrozooyonidia), there being often as many as 7000 to 
20,000. Bessey, Botany, p. 228 
macrozoéspore (mak-r6-z6’6-spor), nm. [< Gr. 
nakpoc, long, + ¢@ov, an animal, + ovopa, seed. 
Cf. zoospore.) 1. In zool., a macrospore. 

The macrozoispore soon acquires a thin cell-wall, through 
which the cilia protrude. 

Hualey and Martin, Elementary Diology, p. 391. 
2. In hot., a zoéspore of large size as compared 
with others produced in the same species. 

In some cases the protoplasm of the cell [of IZa@matocoe- 
cus] divides only once or twice, the result being the for- 
mation of two or four relatively large zoospores, called 
macrozooRpores. Vines, Physiology of Plants, p. 60d. 


Macrura (mak-ré’rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
macrurus, long-tailed: see macrurous,] A sub- 
ordinal or supertamily group of stalk-eyed tho- 


macrural (mak-ré’ral), a. 


Macrurids# (mak-ré’ri-dé), n. pl. 


macruroid (mak-ré’roid), a. and n. 


macrurous (mak-ro’rus), a. 


mactation (mak-ta’shon), n. 


mactator{ (mak-ta’tor), n. 


Mactra (mak’tri), n. [ 


Mactracea (mak-tra’s6-ii), n. 


mactraceous (mak-tra’shius), a. 
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racostracous crustaceans of the order Decapoda, mactroid (mak’troid), a. and n. 


containing those which are long-tailed, as the 
lobster, crawtish, prawn, shrimp, ete.: distin- 
lished from Brachyura and Anomura, The ab- 
omen is long, muscular, flexible, and covered with a hard, 
segmented shell; it bears usually six pairs of appendages, 
the last modified into a caudal fin or swimming-tail Both 
pairs of feelers are long and filiform; the inner pair are 
always exserted, and the outer have often a modified exopo- 
dite as an appendage at the base. Also spelled Macrvura. 


[As macrurovus + 
-al.] Same as macrurous. 


macruran (msk-ro’ran), n. [« Macrura + -an.] 


A member of the group Macrura. 
[NL., < Ma- 
crurus + -tda.) A family of anacanthine fishes, 
tied by the genus Macrurus. It consists of 
gadoids which have an elongated tail tapering backward 
and without a separate caudal fin, a La Gia ai AnUs, 
enlarged suborbital bones, an inferior mouth, subbrachial 
ventral fins, a distinct anterior dorsal, and a long second 
dorsal and anal. The family includes about 15 deep-sea 
fishes, of 5 genera, known as grenadvers, rattaila, etc. 
[< Macru- 
rus + -oid.] I, a. Pertaining to the Macrurida, 
or having their characters. 
II, x. A member of the family Macruride. 
' (< NL. Macrurus, 
long-tailed, ¢ Gr. paxpdc, long, + ovpa, tail.] 
Long-tailed; longicaudate. : 
§ (mak-ré’rus), n. [NL.: see macru- 
rous.) 1, In ichth., the typical genus of Ma- 
cruride, having a long tapering tail. M, sabricié, 


Grenadier, or Onion-fish (Macrurus rupestris). 


the rattafil, and M. (Coryphcenoides) rupestria are the two 
best known, both inhabiting deep water of the North At- 
lantic. Bloch, 1787. 

2. A genus of dipterous insects. Liny, 1864. 
[= OF. macta- 
tion, < LL. mactatio(n-), a killing for sacrifice, 
< mactare (> It. matare = Sp. Pg. matar = OF. 
macter), offer for sacrifice, sacrifice, immolate, 
kill, slaughter.] The act of killing a victim 
for sacrifice. [Rare.]} 

Here they call Cain’s offering, which is described and al- 
lowed to be the first fruita of the ground only, @vac.ay, a 
sacrifice or mactation, 

Shuckford, On the Creation, Pref., p. clii. 
{< L. mactator, a 
Cf. matador, 


slayer, < mactare, sacrifice, kill. 
One who kills a vic- 


from the same source. ]} 

tim for sacrifice. [Rare. 
.. < Gr. pdxrpa, a 
kneading-trough, ¢ doce (+f vax), knead: see 
macerate.] The typical genus of the family Mac- 


tride. Upward of 100 species are descrihed, of world-wide 
distribution. MM. (or Spisula) solidizeima is a large species 
with a thick heavy shell, five or six inches long, abundant 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States on sandy 
beaches. It is known as the surf-clam, sea-clam, and hen- 
clam, and is used for soups and chowders. 

°9 < Mae- 


l, 

tra + -acea.] 1+. A family afacee alous or bi- 
valve mollusks, comprising the genera Mactra, 
Lutraria, Crassatella, Erycina, Ungulina, Sole- 
mya, and Amphidesma, and scattered in several 
different families. Lamarck, 1809.—2. Nowa 
suborder or superfamily of bivalves, including 
only the family Mactride and related forms. 


mactracean (mak-tra’sé-an),a.andn. [< mao- 


trace-ous + -an.| I, a. Mactraceous. 

II, ». A member of the family Afactride. 
(< Mactra + 
-aceous.| Having the characters of the Mac- 
tride; mactroid. 


Mactridew (mak’tri-dé), n. pi (NL., < Mactra 
ona 


+ -ide.] A family of sip 
lusks, typified by 
the genus Aactra; 
the round-clams or 


trough-shells. The 
shell is equivalve, trigo- 
nal, and sinupallial, and 
has generally close-fit- 
ting valves. The hinge 
is characteristic, that of 
the left valve having a 
V-shaped cardinal tooth 
closing into two diver- 
gent branches of the 
right valve’s cardinal tooth. The mantle fs open in front, 
and the long united siphonal tubes are fringed with ten- 
taculiform processes. The fvot is inguiform., The Mactri- 
d@ are mostly marine shells of wide distribution. They 
are also called Mactrwidw, Mactrad@, Mactracea, and Mac- 
trina. 
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Mactra stultorum (right valve). 


macuca (ma-ku’kii), n. 


macula (mak’u-li), 2.; pl. macule (-1é), 


macular (mak’i-liar), a. 


maculate (mak’ii-lat), a. 


maculation (mak-i-li’shon), n. 


maculaturet (mak’i-la-tur), ». 
macule (mak’il), ». and vt, 


maculose (mak’i-16s), a. 


maculous (mak’ii-lus), a. 


mad! (mad), a. 


mad 


[< Mactra + 
-vid.) TT, a. Of or pertaining to the Mactrida. 
on. A member of the family Mactrida. 

_ (8. Amer.) A large 

tinamou of South America, Tinamus major. 
L.,a 
spot, stain: see macle, mackle, macule, maill.] A 
spot; a blotch. Specifically —(a) A temporary or per- 
manent discoloration of a larger or smaller piece of skin, 
as by excess or lack of pigment, by extravasation of blood, 
by telangiectasis, by localized hyperemia, or otherwise. (b) 
A dark area on a luminous surface, specifically on the disk 
of the sun or of the muon. A solar macula is usually called 
& sun-sput, 

And lastly, the body of the sun may contract some spots 
or macule greater than usual, and by that means be dark- 
ened. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


Cerebral maculs#. See cerebral.— Macula acustica, 
the somewhat opaque spot in the utriculus of the mem- 
branous labyrinth where the branches of the auditory 
herve enter it.— Macula cribrosa, the sieve-like spot, a 
patch of minute foramina in the fovea hemispherica of the 
vestibule of the ear, through which filaments of the audl- 
tury nerve pass.— Macula germinativa, the so-called 
germinal spot or macula, or Wagnerian corpuacle; the 
nucleolus of an ovum.— Macula lutea, the yellow spot 
of the retina of the eye, an oval yellow patch, about . of 
an inch in diameter, on the retina opposite the pupil, and 
the position of most distinct vision. See retina. 

[< macula + -ar2.] 
Spotted; exhibiting or characterized by spots: 
as, a macular condition or appearance. 


maculate (mak’u-lat), v. ¢. ; pre and pp. mao- 
< 


ulated, ppr. maculating. . maculatus, pp. 
of maculure, spot, speckle, < macula, a spot: 
see macula, macule.} To spot; stain; blur. 
They blush, and think an honest act 
Dooth their supposed vertues maculate. 
Marston, Sattires, iff. 50. 
For Warts, we rub our Hands before the Moon, and 
commit any maculated Part to the Touch of the Dead. 
Bourne's Pop, Antig. (1777), p. 97. 
Maculated fever. See fever]. 
[< L. maculatus, pp.: 
see the verb.}] Spotted; marked with spots; 
blotted; hence, stained; defiled; impure. 
Arm. My love is most immaculate white and red. 
Moth. Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked un- 
der such colours. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 97. 
Oh, vouchsafe, 
With that thy rare green eye, which never yet 
Beheld thing maculate, look on oH ep ! 


Fletcher (and amwther), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 


{= It. maco- 
lazione, maculazione, ¢ L. maculatio(n-), @ spot- 
ting, spot, < maculare, spot: see maculate.) 1. 
The act of spotting, or the state of being spot- 
ted.— 2, The manner of spotting, or the pattern 
of the spots with which an animal or plant is 
marked. 
Patches of vividly red Poppies, with fine black macula- 
tiuna, like eyes, edged with white. 
Amer, Nat., XXII. 642. 
The maculatiton is normally noctuidous, and the wings 
are ample. Science, IV. 44. 
3. A staining; defilement; smirching. 
For I will throw my glove to Death himself, 
That there’s no maculation in thy heart. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 66. 
To suffer it to start out in the life of her son was in a 


manner to publish again her own obliterated maculatton, 
The Atantic, LVIII. 443. 


maculatory (mak’ji-la-té-ri), a. [< maculate + 


-ory.) Defiling; staining. 

The lutulent, any. maculatory waters of sin. 

tev. T. Adams, Works, L. 166. (Davies.) 

(= F. macula- 
ture = Sp. maculatura; as maculate + -ure.] 
1. A waste sheet of printed paper. £. Phil- 
lips, 1706.—2. Blotting-paper. Coles, 1717. 
Same as mackle. 

[< L. maculosus, 
spotty: see maculous.] Marked with spots; 
spotted; maculated. 
[= OF. maculeuz, 
= Sp. Pg. It. maculoso, ¢ L. maculosus, apotty, 
spotted, 2 macula, a spot: see macula, macule.] 
Spotted; full of spots. 


macuta, macute (ma-k6’ta, ma-kit’), n. [Ap- 


par. African.}] A money of account and coin 
on the west coast of Africa. It originally signified 
2,000 cowries, but the British and Portugucse governments 
have coined small silver pieces to represent this value. 
The coined macuta is otherwise called a ten-eent piece. 

(Early mod. EK. madde; ¢ ME. 
made, maad, mad, also in comp. *med, © AS. qe- 
med (in this form a contraction of gemeéded, in 
glosses also gemaeded, gqemaédid, prop. pp. of the 
verb, reduced as in fat, a., orig. pp., hid, pp., 
etc.), also more orig. gemdd, mad, senseless, 
vain, foolish, = OS. geméd, foolish, = OHG. ga- 
meit, vain, foolish, proud, MHG. gemeit, lively, 
cheerful, gay, = Icel. meiddr (pp. for orig. 
*meidhr) = Goth. gamaids, maimed (the senses 


mad 


‘foolish, mad,’ and ‘maimed’ being appar. differ- 
ent developments of an earlier sense ‘changed,’ 
‘altered,’ appearing in Goth. in the simple 
form), the form gemad being < ge-, a generaliz- 
ing prefix, + mdd, mad, found but once (in 
mad méd,‘mad mood,’ taken by Grein as & com- 
ound noun, ‘madness’), = Goth. *maids, found 
in comp. as above, and in the derived verb maid- 
jan,change,alter,corrupt, inmaidjan,change,ex- 
change, alter, transfigure, > inmaideins, change, 
exchange.] 1. Disordered inintellect; dement- 
ed; crazy; insane: said of persons. 
Their masters, not a little agrooned gaue out a rumour 
that Mahomet was madde, and poaseessed of a Diuell. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 244. 
I should be glad 
If all this tide of grief would make me mad. 
Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, iil 1. 
2. Furious from disease or other cause; en- 
raged; rabid: said of animals: as, a mad dog; 
a mad bull. 


The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went ad acd bit the man. 
Goldsmith, Death of a Mad Dog. 


Water from which a mad dog may have drunk must .. . 
be considered dangerous for at least twenty-four hours. 
Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1319. 


8. Under the influence of some uncontrollable 
emotion. (a) Very angry ; enraged ; furious. (Now chief- 

ly collog.] 
And being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. Acta xxvi. 11. 
Jermin, and she is 


The King is mad at her entertaini 
mad at Jermin’s A ag Be marry from her: so they are all 
e 
Diary, III. 200. 


mad ; and thus gdom is governed ! 

. Pepys, 
@) Wildly or recklessly frolicsome : said of persons or of 
eir acts. 


How now, mad wag! Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 50, 


Two children in two neighbour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas. 
Tennyson, umstance, 


e) Excited with immoderate curiosity, longing, admira- 
on, or devotion; infatuated. 


He loved her; for indeed he was mad for her, and talked 
of Satan and of Limbo and of Furies. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 260. 


His other sister is as mad in Methodism as this in physic. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 20. 


O mad for the charge and the battle were we. 
Tennyson, Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 


4. Proceeding from or indicating frenzy; 
prompted by infatuation or fury. 


It were a mad law that would subject reason to superi- 
oritie of place. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 


Fierce wants he sent, 
And mad disquietudes. 
helley, Prometheus Unbound, ii. 4 


Like mad, as if mad or crazy; in a reckless manner. 


A bear, enraged at the stinging of a bee, ran like mad 
into the bee-garden, and overturned all the hives. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

Thence by coach, with a mad coachman, that drove like 

mad, and down ke bathe dr through Bucklersbury home — 

everybody through the street cursing him, being ag to 

run over them. Pepys, Diary, IT. 6. 


Mad asahatter. Sce hatter1.—Mad as a March hare. 
See hare|.— Mad Parliament, a great council held at 
Oxford in 1258 in order to accommodate the differences 
which had arisen between the barons and the king, owing 
to the persistent evasion by the i He obligations im- 
posed on the sovereign by Magna It enacted the 
visions of Oxford, requiring the faithful observance by 
the king of the Great C , and providing for the as- 
sembling of Parliament three times a year, and regular 
control over the chief justiciar, chancellor, and other high 
ofticers.—To go or run to become violently distract- 
ed or demented.=§8yn. 1. Deranged, delirious, frenzied, 
raging.—3 Ne Exasperated. : ; 
mad! (mad),n. [< mad,a.] Madness; intoxi- 
eation. Halliwell. ([Prov. Eng.] 
mad}} (mad),v.; pret. and pp. madded, ppr. mad- 
ding. ([< ME. madden (pret. madded), < AS. ge- 
méedan (pp. gem@ded, also reduced to geme@d), 
make foolish or mad, < gem@d, gemdd, foolish, 
mad: see madil,a.) I. trans. To make mad or 
furious; distract; enrage; madden. 
You'd mad the patient’st body in the world. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 
I took my Lady Pen home, and her daughter Pegg: and, 
after dinner, I made my wife show them her pictures, 
which did mad Pegg Pen, who learns of the same man. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 290. 
II. inirans. 1. To be mad; go mad. 


Wel nygh for the fere he shulde madde. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 258. 


“ Alas!” quath the freir, ‘‘almost y madde in mynde, 
To sen houg this Minoures many men leth.” 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 280. 


3. To rage; fight madly. 


But for none hate he to the Grekes hadde; 

Ne also for the rescous of the town, 

Ne made him thus in armes for to madde. 
Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 479. 
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mad?, made? (mad, mad), n. [< ME. mathe, < 
AS. mathu, matha, a worm, maggot, = OS. matho 
a maggot, =Goth. matha,a worm; perhaps, with 
formative -thu, -tha, from the root of mdwan, 
thesameverb. Hence ult. maddock and mawk1. 
Cf. moth.] A maggot or grub. 
ticiple of makel. Chaucer. 
(mad-a-gas’kan), a. and n. [< 
Of or pertaining 
to Madagascar, a large island lyi 
of and near to the continent of ica. Com- 
II, n. A native or an inhabitant of Mada- 
car. 
Madagascarian (mad‘a-gas-ké‘ri-an), a. [< 
Madagascar + -ian.] me as Madagascan. 
Mad , the Comoros, and the widely-scattered 
Maascarene Islands constitute a fifth subregion, the most 
reasonab th Madagasca 
si aa eae’ Newton, Encye. Brit., II. 758. 
madam (mad’am), ». [= D. madam (used 
ironically) = G. madam = Dan. madame = Sw. 
ma dame) = It. madonna, orig. mia donna (see 
madonna), < L. mea domina, my lady: mea (> 
F. mon = It. mio), my, < me = E. me; domina, 
lady, mistress: see dame. Cf. madame.] 1. 
dress to a lady (a woman of rank or authority, 
or the mistress of a household); now a conven- 
but chiefly to married and matronly women. 
After another word or a phrase it is colloquially con 


= D. . madg = OHG. mado, MHG. G. made, 
mow (‘cut, gnaw’): see mow). Cf. math, from 
mad%+, An obsolete form of made?, past par- 
Madagasc(ar) + -an.] I, a. 
to the east 
pare Malagasy. 
Madagascar falcon. See falcon. 
(Rare. ]} 
distinct and remarkable of all, and for this we may most 
manna. Same as dulcitol. 
madam = Sp. Pg. madama, ¢ F. madame (orig. 
F. ma = It. mia), fem. of meus (acc. meum, 
My lady; lady: originally a formal term of ad- 
tional term of address to women of any degree, 
into ma’am, mam, vulgarly marm, mum, m'm, or 'm: as, 


yes, Ma'am ; NO, ma'am (Vv ly yes’m, no’m); thank you, 
maam. 

It is ful fair to been yc ope modems. 

And n to vigilyes al bifore, 

And have a mantel rofalliche ybore. 


Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 876. 
I was the mistress o’ Pitfan, 


And madam o’ Kincraigie. 
Gight’s Lady (Child’s Ballads, VITI. 286). 
Sly. What must I call her? 
Lord. Mada 


m. 
Sly. Al’ce madam, or Joan madam f 
Lord. Madam, and nothing else; so lords call ladies. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., 2. 11L, 
That is Madam Lucy — my master’s mistress’s maid. 
Sheridan, Rivals, 1. 1. 
Take, Madam, this poor book of song. 
Tennyson, To the Queen. 
a) A title used to designate women under the rank of 
y, but moving in respectable society; prefixed to a 
surname, equivalent to Mrs. Compare mistress. 


Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize. 
Goldemith, Elegy on Mrs. Mary Blaize. 


Here [in Plymouth, Massachusetts] and in some neigh- 
bouring places it has been and still [1807] is the practice to 
refix to the name of a deceased female of some considera- 
fon, as the parson’s, the deacon’s, or the doctor's wife, the 
madlew: 


title of 

EB. A. Kendall, Travels, II. 44. (Pickering.) 
(0) See the quotation. The use mentioned is not uncom- 
mon in all parte of the United States. 


The title of Madam is sometimes given here [in Boston), 
and generally in . . . the South, to a mother whose son 
has married, and the daughter-in-law is then called “Mrs.” 
By this means they avoid the inelegant phraseology of 
“old Mrs. A,” or the Scotch “ Mrs, A, senior.” 

Sir C. Lyell, Second Visit, ix. (Bartlett.) 
2. A lady; a woman of fashion or pretension 
often used with a suggestion of disparagement: 
as, 8 conceited madam; city madams.— Miscel- 


lany madamt. See méiscellany.—The the mis- 
tress; the head of a household. (Vulgar, U. 8.) 


madam (mad’am),v.t. [< madam,n.] To ad- 
dress as madam. 
Madam me no madam. Dryden, Wild Gallant, fi. 2. 
I am reminded of my vowed obedience ; Madam'd up 
perhaps to matrimonial perfection. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VIII. 808. (Davies.) 
madame (ma-diim’ or mad’am),n.; pl. mesdames 
ma-dim’). [F.: see m, the naturalized 
.form.] 1. Madam; my lady: a term of ad- 
dress used like madam, but more formal or af- 
fected. Abbreviated Mme. 
In Egypt, dear madame, it is considered unwomanly 
. .. fora lady to show more of her face than one eye be- 
hind a veil. G. W. Curtis, Harper's Mag., XLIV. 775. 
2. Formerly, in France, a term of address to a 
woman of rank, whether married or single. See 
mademoiselle, 1 and 2. 
madam-townt, ». The chief or finest town of 
a country. 


madder 


Flourishing London, the staple of wealth and madame- 
towne of the realme, is there no place so lewde as thy 
selfe? G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation (1503S). 

madapollam (mad-a-pol’am),n. [Socalled from 
Madapollam, a town in India.] A long cotton 
cloth, stouter than ordinary calico, and inter- 
mediate in quality between calico and muslin. 

mad-apple (mad’ap’1), n. Same as egg-plant. 

madar, mudar (ma-dir’, mu-dir’), n. find. 
madar.|) An East Indi- ) 
an name of species of 
Calotropis, chiefly C. gi- 
antea, whose root-bark 
is the source of a drug 
highly reputed in the 
East, and whose stem- 
bark furnishes the yer- 
cum-fiber. 

madarosis (mad-a-ro’- 
sis),2. [NL., <¢ Gr. uadé- 
pwotc, & making bald, < 
padapotv, make bald, < 
adapécs, bald, flabby, 
oose, < padav, melt 
away, fall off, be bald; cf. L. madere, be wet: 
see madid.] Loss of the hair, particularly of 
the eyelashes. 

madbrain (mad’bran), n. and a. J, n. A rash 
or hot-headed.person; a harebrained person. 

Here’s a madbrain o’ th’ first rate, whose pranks scorn 
to have precedents. Middleton, Mad World, £ 

II. a. Harebrained; hot-headed; rash. 

The madbrainest roisterdoister in a countrey. 

G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


To give my hand, opposed against my heart, 

Oo give my hand, oppo nst m 

Unto a mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen. 
Shak., T. of the S., ili. 2 10. 


mad-brained (mad’brind), a. Same as mad- 


brain. 
hoo Po oieoe a & plese deaey rey mony 
e - 6 an a 
good sooth. erence sas “a4 The West daxona: 
madcap (mad’kap), m. anda. [< mad1 + cap], 
taken as ‘head.’] I. »..A person who acts mad- 
ly or wildly; a flighty or harebrained person; 
one who indulges in frolics. 
These are the merry Romans, the brave madcaps, 
Fletcher, Bonduca, ff. 3. 
II, a. Pertaining to or resembling a madcap; 


wild; harum-scarum. 
Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff'd the world aside, 
And bid it pass? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 96. 


His mad-cap follies, 
Which still like Hydras’ heads grow thicker on him. 


, Mons. Thomas, i. 2. 
madden (mad’n), v. [< mad1 + -enl.] J. in- 
trans. To become ; act as if mad. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 6. 
the bitten finger off, 
y should madden with the poison? 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, ili. 4. 
II. trans. To make mad; excite violently; 
enrage; craze. 
Weapon-clash, and maddening cry 
Of those who kill and those who die. 


Scott, Rokeby, v. 81. 
madder! (mad’ér),n. [< ME. mader, < AS. ma- 
dere, meddre = D. meede, mee = Icel. madhra, 


madder. The Ir. madar, madra, madder, is ap- 


Would you not cho 
Lest your whole 


a. Branches of Madder (Rudta tinctortem) with flowers and fruits. 
2. thizome. a,a flower; 4, the pistil; c, two different fruits. 


madder 


par. <« E. madder. Cf.Skt. madhura, the name of 
several plants, ¢ madhura, sweet, tender, ¢ ma- 
dhu, sweet: see meadi.) 1. A plant of the ge- 
nus #ubia, natural order Rubiaceae, yielding a 


valuable dyestutf of the same name. The ordi- 
nary dyers’ madder is R. tinctorum, native of the Mediter- 
ranean region, a climbing, herbaceous, or at the base some- 
what shrubby plant, with whorls of dark green leaves 
and panicles of small yellowish 4-5-merous flowers, and 
with long succulent perennial roots. It was formerly es- 
teemed as an emmenagogue and diuretic. &. cordifolia, 
of India, eastern Asia, and parts of Africa, affords garan- 
cin, and is used for the same purposes as European mad- 
der; it forms the madder of India, the Bengal madder 
or munjeet. R&R. peregrina is the proper wild madder of 
England, found throughout western and southern Europe. 
2. A dyestulf and pigment obtained from the 
roots of Rubia tinctorum and other plants of the 


same family. It yields colors of the greatest perma- 
nence, and is employed in dyeing linen and cotton red. 
Two kinds are tixed upon cotton: one is called mad- 
der-red, and the other, which possesses a much higher 
degree of luster and fixity, is called Adrianople red, be 
cause it is largely exported from that city, or Turkey red 
from the fact that for a long time it was mainly obtained 
from the Levant; it is also produced near Leghorn and 
Trieste. In the trade this madder bears the name of 
alizart or lizart. The roots are broken up by means of 
wooden stampers, which reduce the bark and splint-bark 
to powder, leaving the hard inner part unbroken; but 
the whole root is sometimes pulverized. The coloring 
principle of madder is termed alizarin. Madder con- 
tains also a red pigment, purpurin or rubiacin, which is 
extracted in the form of orange-colured prismatic crys- 
tals, and yields a good dye, either alone or in combination 
with alizarin. Through the peculiar chemical attnity of 

hosphate of lime for its coloring matter, madder is noted 
or its remarkable physiological effect of turning red the 
bones of animals to which it is fed, as well as the claws 
and beaks of birds.— Brown madder, a lake prepared 
from madder-root, having a rich brown color of great 
depth.—Capucine madder. See capucine?.— Flowers 
of madder, the trade-name for a preparation made by 
steeping pulverized madder, causing the sugar it contains 
to ferment, then washing the residue, pressing out the 
water, drying, and pulverizing it again. It is used for 
dyeing purposes in the same manner as ordinary madder. 
Also called refined inadder and madder-bloom.— Indian 
madder, (a) Kubta cordifolia. (b) Oldenlandia umbellata, 
(c) Some species of the genus Hedyvtis.— Madder-brown. 
See broien. — Madder-carmine, a pigment made by pre- 
cipitating the coloring matter of the madder-root upon a 
base of alumina.— Madder color,a pigment derived from 
madder or its compounds, Madder colors range from 
brown, through yellow, rose, and red, to deep purple, and 
are much used in dyeing and the fine arta.— der 
lakes (pink madder, rose madder, madder lake, purple mad- 
der, brown madder, Rubens'’s madder, madder-yellor, mad- 
der-orange), lakes peepee. from madder varying in shade 
from pink through red and yellow to purple and brown. 
These are also known as rubric lakes.— Madder-red. 
See def. 2.— Madder style, a method of calico-printing 
in which the parts of the cloth which are to receive a mad- 
der color are printed with a mordant, washed and rinsed 
in a solution of alum and size, and then drawn through a 
colored solution which becomes fixed where the mordant 
has been applied, after which the dye is washed off the un- 
mordanted partofthecloth. Also called chintz style, garan- 
cin style.— Pe madder, a plant of the genus Crucia- 
nella, of the Mediterranean region. Also called crosswort, 
—Refined madder. Same as flowers of madder.— Wild 
madder. (a) Rubia peregrina. (b) The white bedstraw, 


Galium Mollugo. 
madder! (mad’ér), v. t [< madderl, n.] To 


dye with madder. 
I madder clothe to be dyed, je garence. Your vyolet 
hath uot his full dye, but he is maddered. Palsyrave. 
madder?t (mad’ér), x. [Possibly a corruption 
of mazer.] A large wooden drinking-vessel. 
Usquebaugh to our feast 
In pails was brought up, 
An hundred at least, 
And a madder our oop: 
Suit, Irish Feast. (Davies.) 
madder-bloom (mad’ér-blim), ». Fleurs de 
garance. See flowers of madder, under madder}, 
madder-print (mad’ér-print), n. Cloth printed 
with designs in madder, or in colors of which 
madder forms a part; especially, cotton prints 
so made. 
madderwort (mad’ér-wért), n. 
the madder family, Rubiacece. 
madding (mad’ing), ». [Verbal n. of mad}, v.] 
Madness; folly; avagary; a wild freak or prank. 
By my troth, your sorrow, 
And the consideration of men’s humorous maddings, 
Have put me iuto a serious Siaigs tl be pay 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iL 8. 
madding (mad’ing), p.a. Becoming mad; act- 
ing madly; distracted; raging; furious. 
But now from me hys madding mynd is starte, 


And woes the Widdowes daughter of the glenne. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., April. 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Gray, Elegy. 
Then schemes I framed more calmly, when and how 
The madding factious might be tranquillized. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, x. 
maddingly (mad’ing-li), adv. Ina mad way; 
distractedly; wildly. 


Run maddingly atfrighted through the villages. 
Fletcher, Women Pleased, iv. 1. 


Any plant of 
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maddle (mad‘1), ¢.; pret. and pp. maddled, ppr. 
maddling. [Freq. of mad}, ey I. intrans. 1, 
To rave; bedelirious. Lerins.—2, To be con- 
fused. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. trans. To coufuse; perplex. 
(Prov. Eng.] 

maddling (mad’ling), p.a. [Formerly also mad- 
ling; ppr. of maddle,t.] Raving; mad; crazy. 
Som takes a staf for hast, and leaues his launce, 
Som madiling runnes, som trembles in a trance. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, vi 240, 
maddockt (mad’ok), a. [< ME. mathek,¢ Icel. 
madhkr = Norw. makk = Dan. maddik, a mag- 
got; dim. of the form which appears in AS. 
mathu, ete., E. mad?, made2: see mad2, The 
same word appears contracted in mauck}, q. v.] 
Amaggot. Aennett Ms. (Hallivell.) 
mad-doctor (mad’‘dok‘tor), ». A physician who 
treats insane persons; an alienist. (Colloq. 
made! (mad), p.a. [Pp.of makel.) 1. Created; 
wrought; fabricated; constructed. 
O, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. Shak., M. for M., li. 2 79. 
2. Artificially produced; formed independent- 
ly of natural development: as, made ground 
(ground made up of earth from another place); 
a made word. : 
And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 
T’ excell the naturall with made delights. 
Spenser, Muiopotmoa, I. 166. 
3. Drawn from various sources; formed of 
several parts or ingredients: as, a made dish; 
composite; built up: as, a made mast (a mast 
composed of several sticks bound together by 
iron hoops, in contradistinction to a single-spar 
mast). 

A made dish,. . . garnished with cut carrots by way of 
adornment, Bulwer, Pelham, xi. 
4. Placed bevond the reach of want; assured 
of reward, success, fortune, or promotion; well 
provided for life. 

Suph. Oh, happy I! 

Chi. You area made man. Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

Help us to break his worship’s bones, and carry off the 


girl, and you are a made man. 
heridan, 8t. Patrick's Day, ff. 1. 


5. Well taught or trained, as a hunting-dog. 


To make a tria] whether a young bloodhound was well 
instructed (or, as the huntsmen call it, made). 
Quoted in The Century, XX XVIII. 191. 
Made block. See block!.— Made up. (a) Put together; 
completed; finished. 
Deform'd, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 
Shak., Rich. UL, £ 1. 21. 
(b) Thorough; consummate; out-and-out. [Rare.)] 
Yet remain assured 
That he's a made-up villain. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 101. 


Halliwell. 


(c) Artificial; meretricious, 


Hast. But you must allow her some beauty? 
Tony. Bandbox! She's all a made-up thing. 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, fi. 1. 


(d) Concocted; invented; fictitious: as,a made-up tale or 
excuse. 


made?, 7. See madd2, 

made? (mad), a. [A var. of mad} (perhaps ¢ 
Teel. meiddr, maimed: see mad1), or of mate?.] 
Fatigued; exhausted. [Scotch.] 

Madecasseet (mad-e-kas’é), a. and. Same as 
Malagasy. 

madefactiont (mad-é-fak’shon), n. [= F. ma- 
défaction,< L. as if *madefactio(n-),< madefacere, 
pp. madefactus, make wet, moisten: see madce- 

y.] The act of making wet; a soaking; gat- 
uration. 

To all madefaction there is required an imbibition. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 865. 

madoficationt (mad’é-fi-ka’shon),n. [< madefy 

+ -ation: see -ficution.] Same as madefuc- 
tion. 

madefyt (mad’é-fi),v.t. [= F. madéfier, ¢ L. as 
if *madeficare, equiv. to madefacere, make wet, 
< madere, be wet, + facere, make: see -fy.] To 
make wet or moist; moisten; soak. 

The time was when the Bonners and butchers rode over 
the faces of God's saints, and madefed the earth with their 
bloods. Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 85. (Davics.) 

Madegassyt (mad-e-gas’i),a.andn. [See Mala- 
qas f Same as Malagasy. 

Madeira (ma-da‘rii). ». [Short for Madeira 
wine. The island of Madeira takes its name 
from Pg. madeira, wood, ¢ L. materia, wood, 
matter: see matter.) A fine wine of the sherry 
class made in the island of Madeira. It ac- 
quires by age peculiar excellence of flavor.— 
Last India Madeira, Madeira which has been sent in 

cask to the East Indies and back again, with the view of 


madid 


smh Peon it, or aging it rapidly by the combined agency 
of heat and the constant motion of the ship. 


Madeira mahogany. Same as canary-wood, 

Madeiran (ma-da’ran), a. [« Madcira (see def.) 
+ -an.) Of or pertaining to the island of Ma- 
deira, or to the group of islands of which it is 
the chief, lving west of Morocco, and belonging 
to Portugal. 

Madeira-vine (ma-da’rii-vin), n. An elegant 
climbing herb with bright-green fleshy leaves, 
long clusters of small white spicv-fragrant tHow- 
ers, anda perennial tuberous root. It is a che- 
nopodiaceous plant, Boussingaultia baselluides, 
from the Andes. 

Madeira-wood (ma-da’rii-wud), n. 
mahogany. 

madel-paroowa (mad’el-pa-ré’ wii), n. A boat 
used in Ceylon for fishing, chiefly close inshore 
and on the lakes of the interior, sometimes 
covered with a bamboo roof, when it takes the 
name of padji. Imp, Dict. 

mademoiselle (ma-de-mwo-zel’), n.; pl. mes- 
demoiselles (ma-de-mwo-zel’). [F., (ma, my, + 
demoiselle, damsel: see madam and damsel, de- 
moiselle.) 1. Formerly, in France, the title of 
any woman, marricd or single, who was not of 
the nobility, and of noble married women whose 
husbands had not been knighted; also, when 
used absolutely, or without a name, the distine- 
tive title of the eldest daughter of the next bro- 
ther of the king (who was in like manner called 
Monsieur), and afterward of the first pxincess of 
the blood, whoever was her father. In general, 
the tithes Madame and Mademoiselle were used to distin- 
guish noble from plebefan women, without regard to con- 
ditions of marriage or celibacy ; but Littré notes the fact 


that Racine, in writing to his sister, addreased her as 
Madame befvre her marriage aud as Mademutselle after it. 


Anne Marie Louise d'Orléans, . . . Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, is forgutten, .. . but the great name of Made- 
motele, La Grande Mademoiselle, gleams through... 
the age of Louis Quatorze. 

T. W. Higginson, Atlantic Essays, p. 159. 


2. A distinctive title given to girls and un- 
married women in France, equivalent to Miss: 
abbreviated in writing to Whe, pl. Wiles.—38. 
A scimnoid fish, the yellowtail or silver perch, 
Bairdiella chrysura, (Local, U.S.) 
madge! (maj), 7. [Assibilated form.of mag]1, 

like the orig. Madge, assibilated form of Mag, 
abbr. of AMurgaret, a fem. name: see mag), 
margaret.) 1. The magpie, Pica rustica: same 
as magl, 1.—2+¢. A madye-owl. 

The skritch-ow], us’d in falling towrs to lodge, 

Th’ unlucky night-raven, and thou lasie madge 

That, fearing light, still seckest where to hide, 


The hate and scorn of all the birds beside. 
Du Bartas (trans.). (Nares.) 


madge*(maj),”. (Origin obscure.] A leaden 
hammer. See the quotation. 

The tool used for this purpose (hard-solder plating) is 
called a madye, and is a lead hammer about three pounds 
fn weight, with the face covered with six or seven thick- 
nesses of stout woolen. Guder's Manual, p. 108. 

madge-howlett (maj’hou‘let), n. See madge- 
owl, 

I'll sit in a barn with madge-houwlet, and catch mice first. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 2 
madge-owlt (maj’ oul), n. The owlet or barn. 
owl. Also madge-ouwlet, madge-horclet. 
Thou shouldst have given her a madgemel, and then 
Thou'dst made a present o’ thy self, owl-spiegle ! 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 1 
madge-owlet (maj’ou’let), n. Same as madge- 
orl, 

mad-headed (mad’hed’ed), a. 
rash. Shak., 1 Hen. IV.,, ii. 3. 80. 

madhouse (mad’hous), ». A house where in- 
sane persons are confined for cure or for re. 
straint; a lunatic asylum; a bedlam. 

Madia (ma‘di-i), x. [NL. (Molina, 1794), < 
madi, the Chilian name of the common species. ] 
A genus of composite herbs belonging to the 
tribe Heliaunthoidew and the subtribe Madiee, 
characterized by a deeply furrowed involucre, 
with bracts closely inclosing the achenia, of 
which those of the disk are either perfect or 
sterile, almost always without pappus. They are 
erect annuals, commonly glandular-viscid and heavy-scent- 
ed, with entire elternate leaves and small or med{um-sized 
heads of yellow flowers, solitary at the ends of the branches 
or in loose panicles. About 8 species are Known, natives 
of Chili and the western part of North America, where 
they are popularly called tar-weeds. One species, M. 
satira,is cultivated for the oil afforded by its seeds, which 


serves the same purposes as olive-oil. The refuse is made 
into an oil-cvake for cattle. 


madid (mad’id), a. [(¢ L. madidus, wet, € ma- 
dere, be wet. Cf. Gr. uadav, melt away: see 
madarosis.] Wet; moist; appearing as if soak- 
ed or sodden. [Rare.] 


The true 


Hot-brained ; 


madid 


His large deep-blue eye, madid and yet piercing, show- 
ed that the secretions of his brain were apportioned half 
to voluptuousness, half to common sense. 

1 %, Coningsby, i. 2. 

Madioesx (ma-di’6-6), n. pl. [NL.(A. P. de Can- 
dolle, 1836), < Madia + -ee.] A subtribe of 
composite plants, typified by the genus Madia, 
comprised in the tribe Helianthoidee. It is char- 
acte by radiate or subradiate heads, the ray-flowers 
being fertile, and the disk-flowers perfect (but some or all 
of them are sometimes sterile); the bracts of the involucre 
in one series, ly or wholly inclosing the achenia of the 
ray-flowers; the chaif of the receptacie in one or two rows, 


and the achenia of the rays without pappus. The sub- 
tribe embraces 8 genera and about 80 species, the majority 
growing in the western part of North America. 


madisterium (mad-is-té’ri-um), n.; pl. madi- 
steria (-&). (< Gr. uadiorppiov, tweezers for pull- 
ing out hair, < vadifev, pull out the hair. Cf. 
paday, fall away, as the hair: see madarosis. ] 
A surgical instrument for extracting hairs; a 
pair of tweezers. 

madling! (mad’ling), n. [< mad1 + -ling].] A 
mad person. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 

Gooid-for-naught madling!... flin ing erin gifts 

o’ God under fooit. £. Bronté, Wut g Heights, xiii. 

madling?+,a. An obsolete form of maddling. 

madly (mad‘li), adv. In a mad manner. (a) 


Without reason or understanding. (>) Frantically ; furi- 
ously. (c) With extreme folly, or infatuated zeal or pas- 


on. 
madman (mad’man), n.; pl. madmen (-men). A 
man who is insane; a dis 
tic; a crazy person. 
ep (mad’nep),”. [Appar. < madl + nep1.] 
A tall umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sp 
dylium, of Europe and subarctic regions. 
ess (mad’nes), n. 1. The state of being 
mad or distracted; insanity; lunacy. 
For as to him who Cotis did upbraid, 
And call’d his rigour madness, raging fite: 
Content thee, thou unskilfal man, he said; 
My madness keeps my subjects in their wits. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vil. 
And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 
Gray, Prospect of Eton College. 
2. Headstrong passion or rashness; ungovern- 
able fury or rage; extreme folly. 
To lose myself upon no ground were madness, 


Not loyal duty. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, 1. 2. 


Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 
Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


Canine madness. See canine—Midsummer mad- 
ness. ag midsummer. =Syn. 1. Frenzy, Mania, etc, See 
$n8a. ° 
madonna (ma-don’#), n. [It., = F. madame, 
my lady: see madam, me.] 1. My lady; 
madam: an Italian title of address or of cour- 
tesy, equivalent to madam. 
Clown. Good madonna, why mournest thou? 
Olivia. Good fool, for my brother's death. 
. Shak., T. N., 1. 5. 72. 
Specifically —2. [cap.] The Virgin Mary (‘‘Our 
Lady”); hence, a picture renee the Vir- 
gin.—8. A kind of luster made in part of alpaca- 
wool.—Madonna medal, a small medal of silver, brass, 


or other metal, i Std a pilgrim about the neck of a statue 
of the Virgin and then preserved, serving as a sort of pil- 


8 sign. 

Madonna-wise (ma-don’ %-wiz), adv. In the 
manner or fashion of the Madonna: applied to 
the arrangement of a woman’s hair, in imitation 
of accepted representations of the Madonna, by 
parting it in the middle, and bringing it close 
and low over the temples. 

Locks not wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise on either side her head. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 

madoqua (mad’6-kwi), n. [Abyssinian.} A 
very tiny antelope of Abyssinia, Neotragus sal- 
tianus or N. madoqua, the smallest of horned 
animals, about as large as a hare, and with very 
slender legs. Also called hegoleh. 

madpash (mad’ pash), ». and a. [< madl + 

ms 4 }] Ln. A mad fellow. Wright. [North. 


ng. } 
ii. a. Wild; cracked. Davies. 


Let us leave this madpash bedlam, this hair-brained 
fop. and give him leave to rave and dose his bellyfull, 
with his private and intimately acquainted devils. 

U rguhare tr. of Rabelais, lil. 26. 


madras (ma-dras’),. [= F. madras; so called 


from Madras in India.] A large handkerchief madreporic 
+ -ic pe Of 


of silk and cotton, usually in bright colors, 
used by the negroes in the West India islands 
and elsewhere for turbans, etc.— Madras ging- 
bam, 2 gingham imitating the colors and design of a 
madras.— Madras lace, a kind of curtain-material, some- 
times printed in colors.— Madras work, simple em- 
broidery done upon bright-colored madras handkerchiefs, 


madrasah (ma-dras’ i), n. 


madr 


madreporal (mad’ré-p6-ral), a. 
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the embroidery emphasizing the of the ‘stuff. 
These embroideries are used for furniture-coverings, ban- 
ner-screens, etc. 


madarsa, a school, college.] India, a school 
or college for the education of youth. Also, 
corruptly, madressah, madrissah, madrissa, me- 
dresseh. 

The enl 


anticipate 
Mahometan 


htened mind of Warren Hastings did indeed 
is age Ty founding the Calcutta madrasa for 
teaching. Eneyc. Brit., XII. 774. 


Madras hemp, n. See Bengal hemp, under hemp. 
free or united, gency none between the central flowers; madregal (mad’ré-gal), n. 


(Origin not ascer- 
tained.] A carangoid fish of the genus Seriola. 

eperl (mad’re-pérl), x. [< It. madreperla, 
< madre, mother, + perla, pearl.] Mother-of- 


earl. Longfellow. 
epora (ma-drep’6-rii), n. [NL., « mad- 
repore.| The typical : ) 


genus of Madrepori- 
de, containing some 
of the commonest 
madrepores, of vari- 
ous branched shapes, 
among them some of 
the most extensive 
reef-building corals. 
M. cervicornis is a4 
species so called from 
its branching like the 
antlers of deer. ¥ 


tracted man; a luna- Madreporacea (mad/- Tig ; 


ré-pO-ra’s6-#), 2. pl. 
NC. < Madrepora + 
Ne a.] A Sonn of Madrepora prolifera. 
stone-corals, more or less exactly equivalent 
to Madreporaria. 
[< madrepore 


+ -al.| Of or pertaining to madrepores; con- 
sisting of madrepores. 


Madreporaris (mad/ré-p6-ra’ri-4),n. pl. [NL., 


« Madrepora + -aria.] A general name of the 
madrepores and related corals which are hexa- 
coralline or hexactinoid and have a continuous 
ea calcareous skeleton. The term covers not only 
the Madreporide@ proper, but the Fungitde or mushroom- 
corals, the dstrosvdce or star-corals, and related families. 
Ina still wider sense, Madr ia is an order of the class 
Actinozoa, including all the hard actinoid or actiniform 
corals, or sclerodermatous zoantharians, whether hexam- 
eral or tetrameral, and whether tabulate, tubulose, per- 
forate, aporose, or rugose. It is then equivalent to Litho- 
coraliva and odermata, or to the old Lithophyta minus 


the Alcyonaria and other sclerobasic zoantharians. 


madrepeean (mad’ré-p6-ra’‘ri-an), a. and n. 
«Gs 


ertaining to the Madreporaria, or hav- 
ing their characters. 


. n. A coral of the <t Madreporaria. 


madrepore (mad’ré-por), ». [< F. madrépore 


= Sp. madrépora = Pg. madrepora, < It. madre- 
pora, coral, auper lit. ‘mother-stone’ (ef. mad- 
reperla, ‘mother-pearl,’ mother-of-pearl: see 
madreperl), < madre, < L. mater, = E. mother, 
+ (appar.) Gr. tépoc, a light friable stone, a 
stalactite, or, as now understood, zépo¢ (> It. 
poro), pore: see pore2,] An animal, ora coral, 
of the genus Madrepora or family Madrepori- 
de; the polypite or the polypidom of a perfo- 
rate eporarian: a name loosely extended 
to any stone-coral with madreporiform cavities 


oropenings. In true madrepore the animal or polypite 
is hexam with twelve short tentacles, and the polypi- 
dom is of branch- 
ing form and stony 
hardness. Madre- 
pore coral consists 
of carbonate of 
lime, with traces of 
animal matter, and 
is formed by grad- 
ual deposition in 
the eee of eo 
compound polyp, 
so that in course of 
time the whole pre- 
sents the appear- 
ance of a number 
of polyps support- 
ed on an extrane- 
ous body. When the animal matter has been removed 
parr hl na is of a white color, wrinkled on the surfac 
and fu 


Madrepore Corals. 


of little cavities, in each of which an individual Madrigalist (mad’ri-gal-ist), ». 


polyp was lodged, the radiating septa of the cavities 
corresponding to the internal divisions of the animal. 
Madrepores raise up walls and reefs of coral rocks with 
considerable rapidity in tropical climates.— Madrepore 
glass. See glass.-Madrepore marble, madreporitic 


marble, 

e (mad-ré-por’ik), a. [« madrepore 
or pertaining to madrepore; of the 
character of the madrepore; pierced with mi- 
nute holes like a madrepore. Also madreporite. 
ae eureporsc ,in echinoderms, tubular prolon- 

tions of the circular vessel of the ambulacral system, 
aving perforated ends, and terminating in a calcareous 
network, or other hard formation, known as the madreporic 


Hind. madrasa, Madreporids (mad-ré-por’i-de), n. pl. 


madreporiform (mad’ré-p6-ri-férm), a. 


Madreporing (mad‘ré-p6-ri’né), n. pl. 


madreporitic (mad’ré-po-rit’ik), a. 


madrigaler} (mad’ri-gal-ér), x. 


madrigaletto (mad’ri-ga-let’6), x. 


madrofio (ma-dr6’ny6), n. 


madrofio 


body, mad tubercle, or madreporite.— 
plate, in echinoderms, a madreporite.— Madreporie tu- 
@, a tubercular madreporic body, or madr ae < 
*9 

Madrepora + -ide.] The madrepore family, 
typiiied by the genus Madrepora. Its limits vary 
with different authors, but in the strictest use it consists of 
several different genera, agreeing in that the polypites and 
pol stocks have porous ccenenchyma, perforated thecee, 
ittle-developed — and an open gastric cavity com- 
municating with the canal in the axis of the branched 

polypidom. 
«NL. 


Madrepora, ® madrepore, + L. forma, form.] 
Resembling a madrepore; characteristic of a 
madrepore; madreporic. 

(NL., 


< Madrepora + -ine.] <A subfamily of Madre- 
poride. 


madreporite (mad’ré-p6-rit), nm. anda. [< mad- 


repore + -ite2.] J, n. 1. Fossil madrepore.— 
2. In echinoderms, the piceiakd aisles body or 
tubercle; the interradial aboral porous plate 
ea the termination of the madreporic canals. 
uxley. 

II. a. Same as madreporic. 
[< madre- 
porite + -ic.) Pertaining to or consisting of 
madreporite, or made up of various corals more 
or less mixed with fragments of the shells of 
mollusks, all loosely classed together as madre- 
pores: as, madreporitic rocks. | 

er (mad’ri-ér), ». [F., earlier madier, a 
beam or stout plank, < Sp. madero, a beam, 
< madera, wood: see matter.] In milit. engin.: 
(a) In the seventeenth century, a heavy tim- 
ber forming the chief or central part of the car- 
riage of a cannon or mortar; hence, the whole 
carriage or mounting of a piece of artillery. 
Grose. (b) A plank lined with tin and covered 
with earth for roofing over certain parts of 
military works, in order to afford protection in 
lodgments, ete. (c) A plank used to support 
the earth in a mine, or in a moat or ditch to 
support a wall. 

1 (mad‘ri-gal),n. [< F. madrigal = Sp. 
madrigal, OSp. mandrial, mandrigal = Pg. mad- 
rigal =G. eip tek < It. madrigale, Olt. madri- 
ale, mandriale, also mandriano, a short poem, a 
pedis ditty (> ML. matriale),< mandra, a herd, 

ock, < L. mandra, a stall, a herd, <¢ Gr. yavdpa, 
a fold, an inclosed space, the bed on which the 
stone of a ring is set, monastery. Cf. archi- 
mandrite, mandrel, from the same Gr. source. ] 
1. A medieval poem or song, amorous, pas- 
toral, or descriptive. The distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the madrigal are now hard to 
determine. 


vd shallow rivers to whose falls 
elodious birds sing madrigals. 
Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 


2. In music: (a) A musical setting of such a 
poem. Strict madrigal-writing involves the ase of a canto 
Sermo, adherence to oneof the ecclesiastical modes through- 
out, the abundant use of contrapuntal imitation in all its 
varieties, and the absence of instrumental accompaniment. 
This form of composition appeared in the Low Countries 
in the fifteenth century, and soon spread to Italy, Ger- 
many Perens England. In Italy and a geene it at- 
tained a notable perfection and beauty, passing over in 
the latter country into the modern glee. adri were 
written for from three to eight or more voices. e senti- 
ments embodied varied from grave to gay, with a constant 
pang Pa the latter. The choruses in the earlier operas 
and oratorios were madrigals. (b) A glee or part- 
song in general, irrespective of contrapuntal 
qualities. 
A writer or 
composer of madrigals. 
Satyriste, egyrists, madrigallers. 

Pon’8 Tom Broun, Works, IL. 155. (Davies.) 
(It., dim. 
of madrigale, a madrigal: see madrigal.) <A 
little madrigal. 


madrigalian (mad-ri-ga’li-an), a. [< madrigal 


+ -ian.] Of or pertaining to madrigals. 

The English madrigalian writers being represented sole- 
ly by Morley’s “ My Bonny Lass.” Atheneum, July 8, 1882. 
< madrigal + 
-ist.] A composer or singer of madrigals. Bur- 

IV. 46 


ney, Hist. Music, IV. 46. | 
Madrilenian (mad-ri-lé’ni-an), a.andn. [<Sp. 


Madrileto (for * Madridafto, the second d being 
changed by dissimilation to J), an inhabitant 
of Madrid, < Madrid.) I. a. Of or belonging 
to Madrid. 

II, n. A native or an inhabitant of Madrid, 
the capital of Spain. 
A handsome tree, 
Arbutus Menziesii, of western North America, 
toward the south becoming a shrub. It bears a 


madrofio 


ellow berry, scarcely edible. Its wood is very hard, and 
s much used in the manufacture of gunpowder. Its bark 
is valuable for tanning. Also madrofa. 
Even the madrofa, upon these spurs of Mount Saint He- 
lena, comes to a fine bulk, and ranks with forest trees. 
R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 86. 


madstone (mad’ston),. A stone popularly re- 
puted to cure hydrophobia, orto prevent it when 
threatened. It is applied to the wound, from which 
it is supposed to draw the poison. The belief in its value 
has no scientific sanction. [U.8.] 

Among the various individuals in Pennsylvania who pro- 
fess ability in exorcism and charms, we occasionally find 
one who is reputed to possess a mad-stone. These peb- 
bles are of ous sizes, and appear to have been selected 
on account of some peculiarity of color or form. <A speci- 
men which had a high reputation in the State from which 
it had been brought was described by the present writer 
as consisting of a worn piece of white feldspar, and posses- 
sing none of the properties of absorption attribu to it. 

Proc. Am, Phil. Soc., XX VI. (1889), 336. 


madu-nut (mad’é-nut), n. The seed of Cycas 
circinalis. 
Madura foot. A diseased condition of the feet 
and hands, occurring in India, characterized by 
enlargement and distortion of the affected part, 
ensuing suppuration, softening and fracture of 
the bones of the part, and the formation of 
sinuses discharging through frequent openings 
small yellow bodies like fish-roe or dark grains 
like coarse gunpowder, and often larger masses. 
The fungus Chionyphe Carteri is found in the diseased 
parts, and is thought to be the cause of the disease. Also 
called fungus-foot, fungus disease of India, and mycetoma., 
madweed (mad’wéd), n. A species of Scutel- 
laria, or skulleap (natural order Labiate), the 


S. lateriflora: so named because it was thought 
to be efficacious in hydrophobia. Also called 
mad-dog skullcap. 

madwort (mad’wért),n. [< mad1+wortl. Cf. 


Alyssum.] 1. A plant of the genus Alyssum.— 
2. [As if a contraction of madderwort, havi 
been used as a substitute for madder.] 
lant of the borage family, Asperugo procum- 
ens, Whose root was used like madder: com- 
monly called German madwort. 
mae (ma), a. and adv. <A Scotch form of mo. 
meandert, ». See meander. 
Meandrina (mé-an-dri’nii),n. [NL., < L. me- 
ander, a winding way (see meander), + creme 
The typical genus of Mwandrinida, establishe 
by Lamarck in 1801. M. cerebriformis is an ex- 
ample. Also spelled Meandrina. 
meandrine, a. See meandrine. 
Meandrinide (mé-an-drin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Meandrina + -ide.] A family of - madrepo- 
rarian corals of the suborder Astreacea, typified 
by the genus Meandrina; the brain-corals or 
brainstones. These corals are of massive form, caused 
by the union of many individual corallites in rows which 
meander or wind about over the surface of the corallum 


in a manner suggesting the convolutions of the brain. 
Also spelled Meandrinide. 
[< 


mean orm (mé-an-drin’i-férm), a. 
NL. Maandrina + L. forma.) Resembling a 
brain-coral; of or pertaining to the Mwandrini- 

ormes. 

wandriniformes (mé-an-drin-i-fér’méz), n. 
pl. [NL.: see me@andriniform.] The brain- 
corals. See Meandrinide. 
Meandripora (mé-an-drip’6-rii),n. [NL.,< Gr. 
Haiavdpoc, a winding way (see meander), + époc, 
a pore: see pore?.} Same as Fascicularia. 
Mezandrospongide (mé-an-dr6-spon’ji-dé), n. 
pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. paiavdpoc, a meander, + o7éy- 
yoc, @ sponge, + -ida@.] A large family of dic- 
tyonine hexactinellid silicious sponges, both 
fossil and recent, in which the body consists 
of winding tubes of uniform caliber with inter- 
stitial vestibular spaces and no uncinate or 
scopuliform spicules. Also spelled Meandro- 
spongide. 
maelstrom (mal’strom), ». [An erroneous 
spelling (sometimes erroneously explained as 
‘mill-stream’); prop. *malestrom or *malstrom; 
formerly malestrand (see quot.), simulating 
strand); ¢ Norw. malstraum (little used) (= Dan. 
malstrom), a great whirlpool in the sea, < mala 
(= Dan. itis exind (see meall), + straum (= 
Dan. strém), stream: see stream.) 1. A cele- 
brated whirlpool or violent current in the Arctie 
ocean, near the western coast of Norway, be- 
tween the islands Moskenisé and Mosken, for- 
merly supposed to suck in and destroy every- 
thing that approached it at any time, but now 
known not to be dangerous except under cer- 
tain conditions. 


He [Osep Napea] reports of a Whirlpool between the 
Rost Islands and Lofoot call’d Malestrand, which from 
half ebb to half flood is heard to make such a terribie 
noise as shakes the Door-rings of Houses in those Islands 
ten mile off. Milton, Hist. Muscovia, 


Mena (mé‘nii), n. 


3570 


Hence —2. Any resistless movement; any in- 
fluence or passion which makes victims of all 
who come within its power: as, the maelstrom 
of fashion or of speculation; the maelstrom of 
dissipation or of crime. 

[NL. (Cuvier, 1829), < L. 
mena, ¢ Gr. vaivy,a small sea-fish, eaten salted. ] 
The typical genus of Manida, chiefly repre- 
sented in the Mediterranean. M. vulgaris is 
anexample. Formerly also Meenas. 

menad (mé‘nad), n. [<« L. manas 
(menad-), ¢ Gr. wade (uavad-), raving, frantic; 
as @ noun, &@ mad woman, menad; < paiveotias, 
ig be furious: see mania.] 1, In Gr. myth., 
a female member of the attendant train of 
Bacchus; hence, a priestess of Bacchus; one 
of the women who celebrated the festivals of 
Bacchus with mad songs and dancing and bois- 


a ee 
Mznad.—From a Greek polychrome cup preserved at Munich. 


terous courses in gay companies amid the crags 
of Parnassus and Citheron, particularly on the 
occasion of the great triennial Bacchie festival. 
The meenads supplied a favorite subject to classic art, and 
are characte by wearing the nebris, and by the thyrsus 
and other Dionysiac attributes. Compare Bacchante. 


Such illusion as of old 
Through Athens glided menad-like. 
Lowell, The Cathedral. 
Hence— 2. Any woman under the influence of 
unnatural excitement or frenzy. 


magarita 
order Myrsiner, characterized by a superior or 
half-superior calyx, a gamopetalous corolla, 
no staminodia, and a many-seeded fruit. The 
tribe includes but one genus, Masa, with about 40 species 


natives of the tropical and subtropical regions of the oid 
World. 


maestoso (mii-es-t6’s6), adv. [It., majestic, <¢ 
maesta, majesty: see majesty.) In music, with 
dignity or majesty; majestically. 
al,n. <A variant of mistral. 
Maestricht beds. See bed!. 
maestro (mii-es’tro),. [It., = E. masterl,q.v.] 
Amaster; specifically,an eminent musical com- 
poser, teacher, or conductor. 
mafflet (maf’!),v.i. [« ME. mafflen, < MD. maf- 
JSelen, moffelen, D. moffelen, move the jaws, 
stammer, = LG. ma/ffeln, prattle, = G. dial. maf- 
eln, muffeln, chew with the mouth full; prob. 
imitative; cf. E. faffle, stammer.] To stam- 
mer. 
And some maflid with the mouth and nyst what they 
mente. Richard the Redeless, iv. 63. 
maffied (maf’ld), p.a. See the quotation. [Prov. 
Eng. } 
She was what they call in the country majled —that is, 


confused in her intellect. 
Southey, Letters, III. 186. (Davies.) 


mafflert (maf’lér),. Astammerer. Holland, 
Plutarch, p. 535. 
(maf’ling),n. [Cf. maffe.] A simple- 
ton. alliwell. [North. Eng.] 
maforst, ». [ML., < MGr. paddpiwr: see def.] 
Originally, a woman’s mantle or cloak, cover- 
ing the head, neck, and shoulders; later, the 
maphorion or scapular worn by monks in the 
Eastern Church. 
mafurra-tree (ma-fur’ii-tré), nm. [< mafurra, 
mafura, ® native name, + E. tree.] <A tree, 
Trichilia emetica, of the Meliacea, found in Mo- 
zambique, Madagascar, and the Isle of Réunion. 
Its fruit is a capsule of two or three cells, containing seeds 


of the size of a cacao-bean, which yield when boiled the 
mafurra-tallow. 


mag! (mag), . [Also magg; ult. abbr. of mar- 


garet, like the fem. name Mag, dim. Maggie, 
abbr.of Margaret: see magpie,margaret. Hence 
also madge1.] 1. The madge or magpie.—2. 
The long-tailed titmouse, Acredula rosea, more 
full salted long-tailed mag. (Local, Eng.] 


mag? (mag), v.; pret. and pp. magged, ppr. maq- 


ging. [In allusion to the chatter of the mag- 
pie; < magl, the magpie: see mag!.] I, in- 
trans. To chatter; scold. [Prov. Eng. ] 

II, trans. To tease or vex. Halliwell. [Prov. 


menadic, menadic (mé-nad’‘ik), a. [< manad, 


Menide (mé‘ni-dé), n. pl. 


Meznoidex (mé-noi’dé-é), n. pl. 


Mesee (mé’sé-é), n. pi. 


menad, + -ic.] Pertaining to or like the me- 
nads; furious; raving; bacchantic. 
The rites, by some supposed to be of the menadic sort, 


. are held strictly secret. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 191. 


menianum (mé-ni-&’num), n.; pl. ma@niana 


(ni). [L., a projecting balcony, orig. one in 
the Forum at fara, erected under the censor 
C. Meenius, for the convenience of spectators of 
the gladiatorial combats; neut. of Menianus, 
of nius, < Menius, the name of a Roman 
gens.] In Rom. antig., a balcony or gallery for 
spectators at a public show. The name, ig gon f 
applied to a balcony in the Forum, was extended to bal- 


conies in general, as to the galleries at the circular end of 
a circus, and to the ranges of seats above the podium in an 


amphitheater. 
(NL.,< Mana + 
-idz.| Afamily of acanthopterygian fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Mena. They are subfusiform per- 
coids with very protractile upper jaw, chiefly inhabiting 
— ig Several are found in the Mediterranean. Also 
enini, 


menoid (mé’noid), n. A fish of the family Ma- 


nide. Sir J, Richardson. 
[NL., < Mena 
+ -oidew.] Same as Menide. Sir J. Richard- 


son, 1836. 


Menura, ». An erroneous form of Menura. 
Mesa (mé’sii), 2. 


[NL. (P. Forskal, 1775), < 
maas, given as the Ar. name of one of the spe- 
cies.] A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous 
plants, belonging to the natural order Myrsinea, 
type of the tribe Masea, characterized by the 
two-bracted calyx, the imbricate corolla, and 
flowers growing inracemes. They are shrubs, with 
entire dentate orserrate eh hig: often pellucid-dotted, small 
white five-parted flowers, and a small dry or fleshy fruit 
with many seeds and a persistent style. About 40 species 
are known, natives of tropical and subtropical Asia and 
Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific. The ge- 
nus furnishes some ornamental hothouse-plants. 

€ [NL. (Alphonse de 
Candolle, 1837), « Mesa + -ew.] tribe of 


dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of the 


ng. 
mag’ (mag), n. [< mag?,v.] Talk; chatter. 
If you have any mag in you, we'll draw it out. 
Mrs. Thrale, quoted in Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary ot 1876), 
{1. 68. 


mag® (mag), n. [Also make, maik; origin ob- 
scure. | halfpenny; in Scotland (with plu- 
ral), a gratuity expected by servants. [Eng. 
and Seotch.] 
It can't be worth a mag to him. 
Dickens, Bleak House, liv. 
mag* (mag), n. Anabbreviated form of maga- 
zine, 2. [Colloq.] 
He. . . is on the staff of I don’t know how many papers 
and mags. Mrs. Alexander, The Fréres, p. 45. 


mag® (mag), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. magged, ppr. 
magging. [Also magg i conjectured to be of 


Gipsy origin; ef. Hind. makr, fraud, makkar, a 
cheat, knave(?).] To steal; carry off clandes- 
tinely. [Low slang. ] 
magadis (mag’a-dis), m. [¢ Gr. payadic (ML. 
magade), a musical instrument, a kind of cith- 
ara, also a Lydian flute (see defs.), prob. of 
Egypt. origin. Cf. magas.] 1. A Greek musi- 
cal instrument resembling the cithara, having 
about twenty strings tuned in octaves two b 
two.—2. A Lydian flute or flageolet.—3. 
monochord. 
magadize (mag’a-diz), v.i.; pret. and pp. maga- 
dized, ppr. magadizing. [< Gr. yayadigerv, to play 
on the qapasibe play in the octave, ¢ uayadie, 
magadis: see magadis.] Inane. Gr. music: (a) 
To play upon the magadis. (b) To sing in oe- 
taves, as when men and women sing the same 
melody. 
magart, 7. 
Davies. 
Filling our seas with stately argosies, 
Calvars and magars, hulks of burden great. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso, L 1. 
so alae magarites (mag-a-ri‘tii, -téz), ». 
(ML., < MGr. payapirnc, renegade, < yayapicery, 
befoul, pollute, defile, contaminate.} In the 
middle ages, an apostate from Christianity, 
especially to Mohammedanism. 


[Origin obseure.] A large ship. 


magas 


8 Sap toned n. ([< Gr. payde, the bridge of 
a cithara or Mahe see def. 1.] 1. The bridge of 
a cithara or lyre; also, a fret, as of a lute.— 2, 
feap-] NL.] A genus of brachiopods of the 
amily Terebratulide, and typical of a subfam- 
ily Magasine. Sowerby, 1816. 
magastromancert (ma-gas’tro-man-sér), ». [< 
Gr. udyoc, magician, + dorpov, a star, + parreia, 
divination: see astromancy.] An astrologist. 
The Mag-astro-mancer, or the magical astrological Di- 


viner. Rev. J. Gaule (1652). 
magazine (mag-a-zén’), n. [= D. magazijn = 
G. magazin = Dan. Sw. magasin, « OF. a maga- 


zin, now magasin, < It. magazzino, < Sp. maga- 
cen, almagacen, almacen = Pg. almazem, arma- 
zem, & storehouse, ¢ Ar. al, the, + makhazin 
? Turk. makhazin), pl. of makhzan, makhzen (> 

urk. makhzen), a storehouse, warehouse, cf. 
khizdna, a storehouse, kKhazna, khazina, trea- 
sury, kKhazana, lay up in store; cf. Heb. khdsan, 
lay up in store, mishenot, storehouses.] 1. A 
receptacle in which anything is stored; a store- 
house; a warehouse. 


If it should appear fit to bestow shipping in those 
bours, it shall be very needful that t bre be a 
of all necessary provisions and amnunltions: : 


har- 
ne 


h, Essays. 
The mind of man in a long life will become a magazine 
of wisdom or folly. Steele, Tatler, No. 182. 


Specifically —(a) A strong building, constructed usually 
of brick or stone, for storing securely quantities of gun- 
powder or other explosive material, and warlike stores, for 
either industrial or military purposes. (b) The close room 
in the hold of a man-of-war where the ammunition is ie 
©) The cartridge-chamber of a magazine-rifle. (d) The 
el-chamber of a magazine-stove. See below. 

2. A pempee periodically published, contain- 
ing miscellaneous papers or compositions. The 
earliest publication of this kind in England was the “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” which was first issued in 1731 b - 
ward Cave, under the pseudonym of “Sylvanus 

and is still continued, though now entire 


Urban,” 
haracter.— Magazin Laeatoa f in elect. a cattery fn 
c _— é- ., & battery in 
which the strength of the li d solution is maintained 
by a supply of the required substance in the form of crys- 
tals kept in a suitable receptacle. Compare Daniell cell, 
under cell.— Magazine stove. a stove containing a fuel- 
chamber from which the fire is automatically fed with 
coal.— Magnetic azine. See magnetic. 
magazino (mag-a-zén’ ), v.; pret and pp. maga- 


gined, ppr. magazining. [< magazine, n.] I. 
trans. To store up or accumulate for future use. 
[Rare.] 


He entered among the Papists only to get information 
of persons and F peplpedonen with such secrets as he could 
spy out, that being magazined up in a diary might serve 
for materials. Roger North, Examen, p. 222. 

II. intrans. To conduct or edit a magazine. 

Of magazining chiefs, whose rival page 
With monthly medley courts the curious age. 
Byrom, The Passive Participle's Petition. 
Magazine-gun (mag-a-zén’gun), n. A cannon 
or gun having the capacity of firing a num- 
ber of shots consecutively without pause for 
reloading; a battery-gun; a machine-gun; a 
repeating gun. See machine-gun. 
magaziner (mag-a-z6’nér), n. ([< magazine + 
-er1,] One who writes in a magazine. 

If a magaziner be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon 

has us up again with the ghost in Cock-lane. 
Goldsmith, Essays, ix. 
magazine-rifie (mag-a-z6n’ri’fl), n. A repeat- 
ing rifle; a rifle from which several shots may 
be fired in quick succession without reloading. 
It has a magazine or chamber which contains a variable 
number of metallic-case cartridges, which are fed auto- 
matically into the chamber of the bore, or held in reserve, 
the latter being the case in arms furnished with a cut-off, 
to enable them to be used as single-loaders. The maga- 
zine may be placed in the butt-stock, in the noc or 
above or on one side of the receiver, or it may be detach- 
uble, as in the Lee gun. The special forms of magazine- 
rifles are very numerous. 


magazinist (mag-a-zé’ nist), n. 
-ist.] Same as magaziner. 
magdala (mag-dii’li),. [So called from Mag- 
dala in Abyssinia, captured by Gen. Napier 
(subsequently Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1868. 
Cf. magenta, solferino, named from battle-fields. } 
Naphthalene red. See red. 
magdalen, magdalene (mag’da-len, -lén), n. 
So called from Magdalen, Mary Magdalene, < 
L. Maqdalene,< Gr. (Mapia 74) Maydadnvh, (Mary) 
of Magdala, fem. of MaydaA7véc, of Magdala, < 
Mayda, a town on the western shore of the sea 
of Galilee, < Heb. migddl, a tower, < gadal, be 
great or high. The allusion in the def. is to 
the ‘‘ woman in the city, which was a sinner,” 
mentioned in Luke vil. 37-50, and, as in the 
heading of that chapter, traditionally identi- 
fied (esp. since the 5th century, and in the West- 
ern Church, contrary tothe tradition of the East- 
ern Church) with Mary Magdalene as mentioned 
(in another connection) in the next chapter, 


[< magazine + 
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‘‘Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils” (Luke viii. 2). This identifica- 
tion was doubtless assisted by a confusion of 
the three anointings, one by ‘“‘a woman in 
the city” (Luke vii. 37, as above), one by ‘‘a 
woman,” also unnamed, in Bethany (Mat. xxvi. 
7 and Mark xiv. 3), and the third by “ Mary,” 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus, also in Beth- 
any (John xi. 2 and xii. 3). The same name, 
in the old form Maudlin, is the source of the 
adj. maudlin, in allusion to the tears of the re- 
entant woman supposed to be Mary Magda- 
ene: see maudlin. Another form of the name 
is Madeline.] 1. A reformed prostitute. 
Vv little of the Magdalene about her, . . . because, 
though there may be Magdalenes, they are not often found. 
Trollope, Autobiog., p. 239. 
2. Some plant, probably a radiate composite 
like Chrysanthemum Parthenium. 
These camels will live very well two or three dayes with- 
out water; their feeding is on thistles, wormewood, mag- 


dalene, and other strong weeds. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 270. 


Magdalen hospital, or Magdalen asylum. See hospt- 


magdaleneum (mag’da-lé-né’um), n. [« mag- 
dalen, q. v.] A magdalen asylum or hospital. 
It [Fontevrault] consisted of a nunnery for virgins and 
widows, a magdaleneum, a hospital for lepers and other dis- 
eased folk,aconvent,andachurch. Eneyc. Brit., 1X. 866. 
magdaleon (mag-da’lé-on), n. i OF. magda- 
leon, F. magdaléon, area Gretta Gr. paydand, 
later form of amouayda/cé, the crumb or inside 
of the loaf on which the Greeks wiped their 
hands at dinner, < aopdocecv, wipe off, take an 
impression, model, ¢ a7é, off, + udooewv, knead: 
see mass2, magma.) 1. A medicine, as a pill, 
prepared with bread-crumb.—2. A roll of plas- 


ter. Dunglison. 

Brimstone . . . used crude... . is of a sadder colour; 
or, after depuration, such as we have in or rolls 
of a lighter yellow. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

Magdeburg hemispheres. See hemisphere. 
mage (maj), n. ([< F. mage = Sp. Pg. It. mago 
(fem. maga), a magician, < L. magus (fem. maga), 


& magician (as adj. magical), < Gr. udyoc, a magi- 
cian, enchanter, Juggler, wizard (as adj. magi- 
cal); peop a Magus, I’. Mage = Sp. Pg. It. Mago, 
L. Magus, pl. Magi, < Gr. Mayoc, pl. Mdyo:, 
one of the Magi or Magians, a Median tribe or 
caste, the priests or ‘“‘wise men” of the an- 
cient Medes and Persians, prob. < Zend maz, 
great, akin to Gr. péyac, L. magnus, great: see 
magnitude, main2, Hence magic, etc.] A ma- 
ician; an enchanter; a person expert in the 
lack art. 
First entering, the dreadfull Mage there fownd, 
Deepe busied bout worke of wondrous end. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. fii. 14. 
And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 
ennyson, Coming of Arthur. 


Magellanic (maj- or mag-e-lan’ik),a. [< Magel- 
lan (Pg. Fernao de Magalhdes) + -tc.] Pertain- 
ing to or named after the eee navigator 
a iGon (Portuguese Fernaéo de Magalhaes), 

died 1521.— c clouds, a name given to two 

cloud-like tracts or patches of nebulous stars in the south- 


ern heavens, nearly in the pole of the Milky Way. They 
are visible as far north as 18° north latitude. According 


The Greater Magellanic Cloud. 


to Sir J. F. W. Herschel, ‘‘They are, generally speak- 
ing, round, and somewhat oval, and the larger, which de- 
viates most from the circular form, exhibits the appear- 
ance of an axis of light, very ill-defined, and by no means 
strongly distinguished from the general mass... . The 
co nebula occupies an area of about 42 square degrees. 

he lesser covers ut 10 square degrees, Their degree 


(From Gould.) 


magic 


of brightness may be judged of by the effect of strong moon- 
light, which totally obliterates the lesser, but not quite the 
greater.” Though they resemble parts of the Galaxy tothe 
naked eye, their telescopic appearance is in marked con- 
trast, owing to the great numbers of clusters and nebule 
which they contain. 


enta (ma-jen’ ti), n. [< F. magenta, so 

ealled from Magenta in Italy, because this col- 

or was discovered in the year (1859) of the bat- 

tle of Magenta.] 1. A rich and somewhat 

glaring red pigment, Also called aniline red and 

Suchsin.— 2. The color piven by the pigment. 

enta 8. Same as acid-magenia. 

See mag}. 

. See mag5. 

magged (magd), a. (Origin obscure.] Worn 
and stretched: said of a rope. 

maggett, x. An obsolete form of maggot. 

maggie (mag’i), n. [< Maggte, a fem. name, 
dim. of Margaret. Cf. mag1,madge1.] The com- 
mon guillemot, Lomria troile. [Scotch.] 

mag onifeet (mag-i-mon’i-fét), n. = Mag- 
gie many-feet.] A Hae eee (Scotch. 

magglet (mag’!), v.¢. [Early mod. E. also mag- 
gil, magle; perhaps a var. of manglel.] To man- 
gle; maul. 


Thare he beheld ane cruell maglit face. : 
irgil, p. 181. (Jaméeson.) 


maggot (mag’ot), n. [Early mod. E. also mag- 
get, maggette; < ME. magot, magat, prob. < W. 
maceiad, macai, & maggot (of. magtaid, grubs, 
magiad, breeding, mugad, a brood), < magu, 
breed, = Corn. Bret. maga, feed.} 1. Proper- 
ly, the larva of a fly or other insect; hence, in 
poner a grub; a worm: applied to footless 

arvee, and especially to the larvee of flies. 
Those flesh-flies of the land, 
Who fasten without mercy on the fair, 
And suck, and leave a craving maggot there. 
Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. $24. 
2. A whim; acrotchet; an odd fancy: mostly 
in such expressions as a maggot in one’s head. 
To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
And wheedle a world that loves him not. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvii. 3. 
3+. A frisky fellow; one given to pranks. 

Po. I admire you had so much prudence, when you 
woce es erent a maggot as any in the world when you were 
a 

Gi. Then my age did permit a little wildness. 

N. Batley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p.177. (Davies.) 

4. A whimsical impromptu melody or song. 

{tail maggot. See is.— Seed-corn maggot, 
the larva of A yia ze (Riley). A. S. Packard, Study 
of Insects, p. 411. (See also cheese-maggot, meat-maggot. ) 
got-eater (mag’ot-é’tér),n. A book-name 
of birds of the genus Scolecophagus. 
maggotiness (mag’ot-i-nes), ». The state of 
being maggoty, or of abounding with maggots. 
maggotish (mag’ot-ish),a. [< maggot + -ish1.] 
Maggoty; whimsical. 

maggot-patedt (mag’ot-pa‘ted), a. Same as 
maggoty-headed. 

maggot-piet, maggoty-piet, ». See magot-pie. 

maggot-snipe (mag’ot-snip), ». The turn- 
stone, Strepsilas interpres. [Long Island.) 

oty (mag’ot-i),a. [< maggot + -yl.] 1. 
of or infested with maggots.— 2. Frisky; 
capricious; whimsical. ([Rare.] 

To pretend to work out a neat scheme of thoughts with 
& maggotty, unsettled head is as ridiculous as to think to 
write straight in a jumbling coach. Norris. 

maggoty-headedt (mag’ot-i-hed’ed), a. Hav- 
ing & mind full of whims or crotchets; maggoty. 
Also ire od aah 

maggoty-piet, n. See magpie. 

Meshrabin and. Same as Mograbin. 

» Ne Plural of Magus. 

Magian (ma’ji-an),a.andn. [< L. Magus, pl. 
Magi: see Magus.) JI, a. Pertaining to the 
Magi, the priestly caste of ancient Persia. 

It. n, A member of the priestly caste of an- 
cient Persia. See Magus, 1. 

One of the Magians, who, it is to be remembered, are a 
tribe of the Medes, gave himself out for a brother of Cam- 
byses, ay sages thus to be able to count upon the obedi- 
ence of the Persians as well. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p. 100. 

(ma’ji-an-izm), n. (< Magian + 

-ism.) The philosophy, doctrines, traditions, 

and religious practices of the Magi. Magianism 

was characterized by a religious dualism, supposing an 

original principle of evil, opposed to the original principle 
of good. Also Mayism. 

magic (maj’ik),n.anda. [I.n. Formerly also 
magick, magique; < ME. magtk, magike, ¢ OF. 
magique = Sp. mdgica = Pg. It. magica,< L. 
magice, ML. also magica (se. ars, art), ¢ Gr. pa- 
yixh, Magic, prop. adj. ‘magical’ (se. réx77, art), 
but orig. ‘of the Magi,’ < Mayogc, p Mayo, the 
Magi or priests or ‘‘wise men” of the Medes and 
Persians, reputed to be skilled in enchantment: 


magic 


see mage, Magus. Ul. a. = F. magique = Sp. 
magico = Pg. It. magico, ¢ L. magicus, ¢ Gr. 
pa; ixéc, of magic, orig. and prop. ‘of the Magi,’ 
< Mayoc, pl. Major, Magi: see above. Thus, the 
noun is orig. from the adj.; but in Eng. it pre- 
cedes it] Lh n. 1, Any supposed supernatural 
art; especially, the pretended art of control- 
ling the actions of spiritual or superhuman 


beings. Belief in such an art exists among all primi- 
tive races, and was prevalent in medieval Europe. The 
panctice of magic has embraced, in a great variety of ways, 

e cure of disease, the forecasting of events, and the grati- 
fication of desires otherwise unattainable. It has been 
everywhere, with the rise and earlier progress of litera- 
ture, formulated into more or leas elaborate systems. All 
kinds of divination, judicial astrology, and toa large extent 
alchemy were outgrowths of it. 


But thurgh his magtk for a wyke or tweye, 
It semed that alle the rokkes were tly! he 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 567. 
If she in chains of magic were not bound. 
Shak., Othello, £1 2. 65. 


The word magic is still used, as in the ancient world, to 
include a confused mass of beliefs and practices, hardly 
agreeing except in being beyond those ordinary actions of 
cause and effect which men accustomed to their regular- 
ity have come to regard as merely natural. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. 190. 


2. Power or influence similar to that of en- 
chantment: as, the magic of love. 


He [Arnold) has a power of vision as t as Tenny- 
son's, though its magic depends less on the rich tints of 
association, and more on the liquid colours of pure nat- 
ural beauty. Contemporary Rev., X 523, 


8. Conjuring; tricks of legerdemain. [Colloq] 
— Black Cc, magic involving a criminal league w 
evil spirits; the black art.—Natural magic. (a) Occult 
science; the art of working wonders by means of a supe- 
rior knowledge of the powers of nature. 


Much more is professed, but much lesse perfourmed, then 
in former ages, especially in the mathematikes and in nat- 
urall magic. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


(0) Control of natural forces through the knowledge of 
their laws. 

Was not Persian Magic a reduction or eter ce pontence 
of the pane les and architectures of nature to the rules 
and po ire governments? ... And here I will make a 
request that I may revise and reintegrate the misapplied 
and abused name of Natural Magic; which in the true 
sense is but Natural Wisdom or Natural Prudence; taken 
according to the ancient acception, purged from vanit 
and superstition. Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 


Superstitious or goetic magic consists in the invoca- 
tion of devils or demons, and supposes some tacit or ex- 
press covenant or agreement with them.—White magic, 
practice of magic either quite innocent or at least not in- 
volving a compact with the devil. . 

. a. 1, Pertaining to or connected with the 
exercise of magic; having supposed supernat- 
ural qualities or powers; enchanting; bewitch- 
ing: as, magic arts or spells; a magic wand or 
circle; a magic touch; magic squares. 

Shall we think the subtle-witted French 
Conjurers and sorcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By magic verses have contrived his end? 
hak., 1 Hen. VI., & 1. 27. 
Asin Agrippa’s magic glass, 
The loved and lost arose to view. 
Whittier, The Merrimack. 


2. Produced by or resulting from or as if from 
magic; exhibiting the effects of enchantment: 
as, magic music; magic transformations. [In 
this sense magical is more commonly used. ] 


Till all thy siay ee structures, rear'd so high 
Were shatter’d {nto heaps o'er thy false head. 
Muton, Comus, 1. 798. 


3. Operating as if by magic; causing illusion; 
producing wonde results. 


For three or four days, under the mene influence of his 
wit and imagination, these givomny old pictures were a 
perpetual source of amusement and fun. 
Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, iv. 
ec circle, a modification of the magic square as 
devised by Franklin, consisting of eight concentric circles 
equally divided by eight radii, in the sections of which all 
the numbers from 13 to 75 are so arranged that the sum of 
ether with 12 entered at the 


added to 100 entered at the center, is 860.— c cube, 
an extension of the arrangement of an arithmetical se- 
ries in a magic square or parallelepipedon to all sides 
of a hexagon, so that the sum of the numbers in each 
lineal rank of numbers, parallel to the edges of the cube 
or the diagonals upon all faces, is constant. In a perfect 
magic cube every term enters into thirteen distinct equall- 
ties. —Magic cylinder, a modification of a perfect magic 
cube or parallelepipedon when one of its surfaces is trans- 
ferred to a cylinder having a circumference equal to the 
edge of the cube, and the vertical squares are arranged in 
equidistant radii: such a magic cylinder will have either no 
number at the axis, or the same number in the center of 
every one of the five parallel planes.— c lantern. 
See lantern, and cut under stereopticon. — c music. 
See mustc.— Magic sphere, a modification of a magic 
cube or parallelepipedon when its surface is transferred 
to a sphere, and the several vertical columns are arranged 
in equidistant radiii— Magic square, a square figure 
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formed by a series of numbers in mathematical proportion, 
so disposed in parallel and equal ranks that the sum of 
each row or line taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally is constant. Magic squares are also formed 


Anodd-numbered magic 
Squ.ire whose con- 
stant sum is 15 


An even-numbered magic square 
whose constant sum is 98 


with the letters of a word, name, phrase, or sentence, 80 
arranged as to read the same in all directions from the 
initial letter, wherever it appears. The earliest known 
writers on the subject were Arabians, among whom these 
squares were used as amuleta. 
magical (maj’i-kal), a. [< magic + -al.] Same 
as magic. [The difference between magic and 
magical, as in most other cases of adjectives 
in -ic and -ical, is largely rhythmical. } 
They beheld unveiled the magical shield of your 
Ariosto. Dryden. 
I'll humbly signify what in his name, 
That ical word of war, we have effected. 
hak., A. and C., iif. 1. 8L 


ical, no supernatural virtue; .. . laws 
din’s lamp or Prince Ahmed’s apple. 
Macaulay, Essays, I1. 97. 
Egypt and Babylon. . . were the chief sources whence 
the world learnt what may be called the higher branches 
of occult science, and from the historical point of view the 
ho, aa rites and beliefs of other ancient Eastern nations, 
such as Asia Minor and India, are of little importance. 
E. B. , Encyc. Brit., XV. 201. 
magically (maj‘i-kal-i), adv. In a magical man- 
ner; by or as if by magic. 
cian (ma-jish’an), n. [< ME. magicien, < 
OF. and F. magicien, « ML. as if *magicianus, 
< magica, magic: see magic.] 1+. One of the 
Magi or priestly caste of ancient Persia. 

It is confessed by all of understanding, that a magician 
(according tothe Persian word) is no other than Divinorum 
cultor et interpres, a studious observer and expounder of 
divine things. Raleigh, Hist. World, I. xi. & 


Therefore made I a decree to bring in all the wise men 
of Babylon before me. . . . Then came in the magicians, 
the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the sorte ers. ; 

° v. e 


2. One skilled in magic; a wizard; an enchant- 
er; @ conjurer. 
I have, since I was three year old, conversed with a ma- 
gician, most profound in his art and yet not damnable. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 68. 
c-tree (maj‘ik-tré), n. <A beautiful shrub, 
Cantua buzifolia (natural order Polemoniacec), 
of Peru, formerly used by the native Indians for 
the decoration of their houses on feast-days. 
magilp (ma-gilp’), n. [Also macgilp, magilph, 
mage pr magutlp, meggelup, megilph, megylph, 
miguilph; said to be from a proper name.] In 
painting, a vehicle made of oil of turpentine and 
pale ing-oil in equal proportions. These in- 
gredients gelatinize, and when mixed with oil colors give 
them a certain ear and a pulpy transparency. Magilp 
may be made also of linseed drying-oil and mastic varnish, 
or of simple linseed-oil and sugar of lead, or of boiled oil. 
mastic varnish, and a little sugar of lead. Also spelled 


megip. 
magilp (ma-gilp’), v. ¢. To reduce to the con- 


sistency of magilp. 


If it [pure water] is well mixed with the ofl colour, it 
megilpe it sufficiently to hold the combing until it sets. 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p 42. 
Magilus (maj‘i-lus),”. [NL.] A remarkable 
genus of gastropods of the family Coralliophili- 
de, inquiline upon cor- 7 
al. The shells when young 
are Pr ly spired, bu 
grow Aek fe ap adie into ir- 
regular tubes, the older parts 
of which are left by the mol- 
lusk to become filled in with 
solid deposits of calcareous 
matter. The species is named 
MH. antiquus, and may attain 
a length of 2 or 3 feet. 


(ma ’ jizm), n. 
[=F . magisme; as ane 
Magi, + -ism. e 
body of philosophy or 
doctrines of the Per- 
sian Magi: same as Ma- 
gianism. 
Chaldeism and Magism ap- 
. « - mixed up together. 
Cc. O. Muller, Manual of 
(Archseol. (trans.), § 248. 
magister (ma-jis’ tér), 
n. (< L. magister, a mas- 
ter, chief, bead, supe- 
rior, director, teacher, etc.: hence ult. E. mas- 


Laws have no 
do not act like Al 


g oe 


SS 


Magilus antiquus, natural 
size. 


terl and mister], q.v.] Master; sir: an appel- magiste 


lation given in the middle ages to persons of 


magistery 


scientific or literary distinction, equivalent to 


the modern title of doctor. It is still used in Latin 
forms of various degrees, (See below.) In the early church 
it was given asa title to bishops and presbyters, in distinc- 
tion from ministers or members of the lower orders. 


I'm Ma:yister — yea, Doctor—hight. ... 
I’m cleverer, true, than those fops of teachers, 
Doctors and Magisters, Scribes and Preachers. 
Goethe, Faust, i. 1 (tr. by B. Taylor). 
Artium Magister, Master of Arts: a degree bestowed by 
universities and colleges, following the degree of Artium 
Baccalaureus or A. B. Also Mayister Artium (M. A.) See 
a M.— peeeean ona the ceremne 
niea. — lings, an officer in the Church o 
Spain, about the fifth century, appointed to take charge of 
those children who were dedicated to the church at an 
early age and placed in a bishop's household for instruction 
in morals and in the rulesof the church. The officer who 
had supervision of children educated in monasteries bore 
the same title. — r Sacri in the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., the incumbent of an office created early in the 
thirteenth century by Pope Honorius III. for the reli- 
gious instruction of the employees of the popes. cardinals, 
and other Roman Catholic authorities living in Rome. 
The promoter and first holder of the office was 8t. Domi- 
nic, and later incumbents have been Dominicans, The 
duties and privileges of the office were gradually increased 
until it became one of very considerable importance. 
Among its privileges are that of conferring the degree of 
doctor in theology and philosophy and that of licensing 
books for publication. 
spl | n. Plural of magisterium. 
magisterial (maj-is-té’ri-al),a. [< L. magiste- 
rium, the office of a chief, president, master, 
director, teacher, etc. (see magistery), + -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a master; such as befits a 
master; authoritative; hence, lofty; arrogant ; 
imperious; domineering. 

Those who have fairly and truly examin'd, and are there- 
by got past doubt in all the doctrines they profess and 
govern themselves by, ... are so few in number, aad 

nd so little reason to be magisterial in their opinions, 
that nothing insolent and imperious is to be expec 
from them. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvi. 4 


The Squire is there 
In his e arm.-chair, 
Leaning back with a grave magisterial air. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 172. 


2. Of or belonging to a magistrate or his office; 
of the rank of a magistrate. 


Acanthe here, 
When magisterial duties from his home 
Her father call’d, had entertain’d the guest. 
Glover, Athenald, xv. 


sense. Magisterial, 
a master or magistrate, generally indicates the overdoing 


of that manner: as, m pomp and gravity. Dog- 
matic reaches somewhat more deeply into the character; 
the dogmatic man insists strenuously upon the correct- 
ness of his own opens and, being unable to see how 
others can fail to believe with him, dictatorially presses 
upon them his opinions as true without argument, while 
he tends also to blame and overbear those who venture 
to express dissent. (See confident.) Arrogant implies the 
assumption of more than due authority from an overesti- 
mate of one's importance. (See arrogance.) Domineering, 
imperious, and dictatorial apply to the assertion of one's 
own will over those of othersin the attempt torule. Domé- 
neering suggests unfitness or lack of authority to rule, 
with an insulting, hectoring, or bullying manner. IJmpe- 
rious contains most of the real power of the will, suggest- 
ing a lofty or lordly determination to be obeyed. Dicta- 
torial implies, on the one hand, a disposition to rule, and, 
on the other, a sharp insistence upon having one’s orders 
accepted or carried out. Peremptory shuts off discussion : 
a peremptory command or denial is one that must be obeyed 
or accepted to the letter and without debate; it is posi- 
tive, absolute, and often immediate. 


magisteriality} (maj-is-té-ri-al’i-ti),n. [< ma- 
gisterial + -ity.] Magisterial character or ad- 
ministration; domination. 
When these statates were first in the state or magisteri- 
ality thereof, they were severely putin practice. 
, Church Hist., IX. iv.11. (Davies.) 
magisterially (maj-is-té’ri-al-i), adr. Ina 
magisterial manner; in the manner of a mas- 
ter or a magistrate; with the air of a master or 
the authority of a magistrate. 
magisterialness (maj-is-té’ri-al-nes), ». The 
character of being magisterial, in any sense of 
that word. 
magisterium (maj-is-té’ri-um), n.; pl. magiste- 
ria (-&). [L.: see magistery.] 1. Inalchemy,a 
magistral; the philosopher's stone. 
This is the day I am to perfect for him 
The magisters 


jum, our great work, the stone. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 


2. An authoritative statement or doctrine; a 
magistery. 

Great importance is attached to what is called “the 
consensus of theologians” and the ‘‘ordinary magiste- 
rium or teaching of the Church.” 

Mivart, Nineteenth Century, XXII. 44. 
(maj’is-te-ri), 7.3; pl. magisteries 


(-riz). [Formerly also, erroneously, majestery ; 


magistery 


= F. magistére = Pr. magisteri = Sp. Pg. It. ma- magistrally+ (maj’is-tral-i), adv. 


gisterio, < L. magisterium, the office of a mas- 

ter, chief, director, president, etc., in ML. a ma- 

gisterium, < magister, a master, chief, director, 

president, etc.: see magister, master!.}] 1. A 

mseietemal injunction; an authoritative man- 
ate. 


This last was not a magistery, but a mere command. 
Brougham. 


2. In alchemy, a magisterium or magistral; in 
chem., one of various extracts or preparations, 
especially magisterium bismuthi, a precipitate 
formed when water is added to a solution of 
bismuth in nitric acid. See the quotations 
from Boyle and Boerhaave. 


He that hath had Water turned to Ashes hath the 
Magistery, and the true Philosopher's Stone. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 41. 


Although majestery be a term variously enough em- 
ployed by chemists, and particularly used by Paracelsus 
to very different things, yet the best notion I 
know of it. . . is, that it isa Sih len whereby there 
is not an analysis made of the y assigned, nor an ex- 
traction of this or that principle, but the whole or very 
near the whole body, by the help of some additament, 
greater or less, is turned into a body of another kind. 

Boyle, Works, I. 687. 


Magisteries seem to have been thus called by the antient 
chemists as ences. the capital production or master- 
piece of their art. T pretend that they are able to take 
any simple body, and without any change of its weight, or 
division of its parts, alter it into another exceedingly dif- 
ferent from the former, and usually liquid: for instance, 
to reduce an ounce of goldinto a fluid of the same weight, 
by fire alone, without the addition of any other matter. 

Boerhaave, Chemistry (tr. by Shaw, 3d ed., 1753), I. 171. 


3+. Any kind of medicine or remedial agency 
asserted to be of exceptional efficacy. 


magistr maj’is-tra-si), n. [< magistra(te) 
+ -cy.] 1. The office or dignity of a magis- 
trate. 


In all nical governments the supreme magistracy, 
or the right both of making and of enforcing the laws, is 
vested in one and the same man, or one and the same bod 
of men. , Com., I. ii. 


We have no power to make laws, to erect all sorts of 


acy, to eorrect, punish on. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 341. 


2. The body of magistrates. 


That enlightened, eloquent, sage, and profound body, the 
Magistracy of London. Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, xvii. 


magistral (maj’is-trgl), a. and”. (= F. Sp. 
Pg. magistral = It. magistrale, « L. magistralis, 
of or belonging to a master or teacher, < ma- 
gister, & master, teacher, etc.: see magister, 
masterl.] I, a. 1. Befitting a master or magis- 
trate; magisterial; authoritative. 
Your assertion of the originall of set forms of liturgy, I 
justly say is more magistrall than true. 
Bp. Hall, Ans. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 2. 
2. Having sovereign remedial qualities. 
More comforting 


Than all your opiates, juleps, apozems, 
Magi. syrups. B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2. 


Let it be some magistrall opiate. 
= Bacon. Hist. Life and Death, p. 29. 
3. In phar., prescribed or prepared for the 


occasion: applied to medicines which are not 
kept prepared or Se sep ie agistra line. Rye 
II., 2.— Magistral me a schoolmaster’s met of 
teaching established truth. 


The most real diversity of method is of method referred 
to use, and method referred to p ession: whereof the 
one may be termed ’ , and the other of probation. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 


II, . 1+. In alchemy and old med., a sover- 
eign medicine or remedy. 


I finde a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipta 
and . , amongst writers, appropriated to this dis- 
ease. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 382. 
2. In fort., the guiding line from which the 
position of the other lines or works is deter- 
mined. In field-fortifications this line 1s the interior 


crest-line. In oo cides fortifications it is usually the 
line of the top of the escarp of each work. Farrow. More 
fully called magistral line 


tne, 
3. An officer in cathedral and collegiate church- 
es and royal chapelsin Spain, generally a canon, 
whose duty it was to preach a certain course of 
sermons.—4 (Sp. pron. ma-his-tril’). Copper 
pyrites or other sulphureted ores of copper 
roasted at a carefully regulated temperature 
with free access of air. It is used in the Mexi- 
can “‘ patio process” (which see, under process). 
ale (méa-jis-tri’le),a. [It., = E. ma- 

gistral.] See stretto. 
magistralityt (maj-is-tral’i-ti), m. [« magistral 
+ -ity.] Magistral character, conduct, or teach- 

ing; magisterial air or authority. 
Those who seek truths, and not magistrality. 

205 Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 


mag-loon (mag’lin), n. 


Magma , 
m atic (mag-mat’ik), a. 
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Authorita- 
tively; magisterially. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
p. 203 


magistrand (maj-is-trand’), n. [< LL. magis- 


trandus, gerund of magistrare, magisterare, per- 


magmoid (mag’moid), a. 


magne-crystallic 


formed while this is yet in the unconsolidated 
or unindividualized condition. 

In bot., resembling 
an alga, consisting of spherical green cellules. 
Cooke; Leighton. 


form the office of a director or chief, rule, com- magna, n. Plural of magnum, 3. 


mand, ML. also make a master (in arts), con- Magna Charta (mag’nii kir’ ti). 
magnalia (mag-na’li-&), 2. pl. 
nauit 


fer the degree of master upon, < L. magister, a 
master: see magister, master!1.] A university 
student in the fourth year of his arts course, 
after which he may proceed to graduation: a 
designation still in use in Aberdeen, formerly 
also in other Scottish universities. 


magistrate (maj‘is-trat),. [« ME. magestrat, 
< OF. magistrat, F. magistrat, a town council, 


® magistrate, = Sp. Pg. magistrado = It. magis- 
trato, council, court, tribunal, magistracy, also 
a magistrate, < L. magistratus, the office of a 
chief, director, president, etc., a magistrate, < 
magister, & master, chief, director, etc.: see 
magister, master!.] 1+. Magistracy. 

Certea thow thyself ne myhtest nat ben browht with as 
manye perils as thow myhtest suffren that thow wolden 
beren the magestrat with (7) Decorat. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iif. prose 4. 
2. An administrator of the law; one who pos- 
sesses jurisdiction or executive authority in 
matters of civil government; an executive or 
judicial officer holding the power of decision 
and disposal in regard to subjects within his 
cognizance: as, a king is the first magistrate of 
@ monarchy; in the ‘inited States the Presi- 
dent is often called the chief magistrate; the 
magistrates of a state or city; civil or judicial 
magistrates. But the word is more particularly ap- 


lied to subordinate ofticers to whom some part of execu- 
ive judicial power is committed or delegated. 


We acknowledge that the civil! istrate weares an 
autority of Gods giving, and ae to be obey'd as his 
viceregent. Hilton, Church-Government, i 65. 
3. Specifically, a minor judicial officer; a jus- 
tice of the peace, or a police justice; in Scot- 
land, & provost or a bailie of a burgh: as, to be 
brought before the bar of the Aoeal magistrate. 
—4. Inthe New Testament, a Roman military 
governor or pretor.— Chief magistrate. See def. 2. 
— Commit magistrate. See committing.— Curule 
magistrate. See curule—Stipendiary magistrates. 
See stipendiary. 

atic (maj-is-trat’ik), a. [< magistrate + 
-ic. 
the authority of a magistrate. Jer. Taylor (%), 
Artif. Handsomeness, p. 169. 


magistratical (maj-is-trat’i-kal), a. [< magis- 
tratic + -al.] Same as magistratic. 
magistrature (maj‘is-tra-tir), ». (=F. magis- 


trature = Sp. Pg. It. magistratura, < ML. *ma- 
gistratura, < L. magistratus, a magistrate: see 
magistrate.| 1, Magistracy.—2, Administra- 
tion of law; civil government. 

The war which a great people was waging . . . for the 
idea of nationality and orderly magistrature. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 143. 
The speckled loon or 
red-throated diver, Colymbus septentrionalis. 
{Prov. Eng. ]} 


magma (mag’m&), n. [NL.,< Gr. udyua, a knead- 


ed mass, a salve, <¢ pdocetv (+f vay), knead: see 
mass?. Cf. magdaleon.] 1. Any crude mixture, 
especially of organic matters, in the form of a 
thin paste.—2. In med.: (a) The thick residuum 
obtained after subjecting certain substances 
to pressure to extract the fluid parts. (b) The 
grounds which remain after treating a sub- 
stance with water, alcohol, or any ather men- 
struum. es salve of a certain degree of con- 
sistence. Dunglison.—38. A confection.— 4. In 
petrol., the ground-mass or basis of a rock; that 
part which is amorphous or which has no de- 
cidedly individualized contours, so far as can 
be made out from examination of thin sections 
with the aid of a microscope. It is in such an 
amorphous homogeneous magma or ground-mass that the 
crystalline elements of many rocks are embedded. The 
term magma is also frequently used to designate molten 
or plastic material lying beneath the surface, which it ts 
desirnble to speak of, without any specific indication of 


its mineral character, fn discussing the phenomena of 
volcanism, metamorphism, etc. 


Carrying out this idea still further, he (Durocher) pro- 
pounded the theory that beneath the earth’s solid crust 
there exist two maginaa, the upper consisting of light acid 
materials, the lower of hea asic ones; and he supposes 
that by the varying intensity of the volcanic forces we 
may have sometimes one or the other magma erupted 
and sometimes varying mixtures of the two. 

Judd, Volcanoes, p. 201. 
-basalt. See limburgite. 
[< magma(t-) + 


-te. pa or related to the magma, or to 
the material of which the igneous rocks are 


magnalityt (mag-nal’i-ti), n. 


magnanimity (mag ns nin Tt), n. 


Of or pertaining to a magistrate; having 


magnanimously (mag-nan’i-mus-li), adv. 
mMagnate (mag’nat 


See charta. 
[LL.: see mag- 
y-) Great things; mighty works. 
It might be one of God's magnalia to perfect his own 
praise out of the weakness and imperfection of the organ. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 91. 
(< LL. magnalis, 
in pl. magnalia, great things, < L. magnus, great: 
see magnitude, main2,] Something great; a 
great or striking deed or feat. 
Although perhaps too greedy of magnalities, we are apt 
to make but favourable experiments concerning welcome 


truthes and much desired verities. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., if. 8. 


magnanerie (man-yan’e-ré), n. [F.,< magnan, 


a silkworm; cf. magnanier, a breeder of silk- 
worms.] 1. An establishment for the com- 
mercial rearing of silkworms. 

The cure proposed by Pasteur was simply to take care 
that the stock whence graine was obtained should be 
healthy, and the offspring would then be healthy also. 
Small educations reared apart from the ordinary magna- 
nerie, for the production of graine alone, were recom- 
mended. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 58. 
2. The art or practice of rearing or breeding 
silkworms. 


magnanimate (mag-nan’i-mat), r. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. magnanimated, pPr. magnanimating. [<mag- 
nanim(ous) + -ate*, Cf. animate, id oO ren- 
der magnanimous; imbue with magnanimity 
or steadfast courage. Hoveell. 

[< ME. 


magnanimite = F. magnanimité = Sp. magnani- 
midad = Pg. magnanimidade = It. magnanimi- 
ta, < L. magnanimita(t-)s, greatness of soul, < 
magnanimus, great-souled: see magnanimous. } 
The quality of being magnanimous; greatness 
of mind or heart; siavation or dignity of soul; 
the habit of feeling and acting worthily under 
all circumstances; high-mindedness; intrinsic 
nobility. In its earlier use the word implies especially 


high courage and noble steadfastness of purpose ; in its 
later use, high-minded generosity. 


Magnanimity no doubt consisteth in contempt of peril, 
in contempt of profit, and in the meriting of the times 
wherein one liveth. Bacon, in Spedding, I. 126. 


The favorite example of magnanimity among the Ro- 
mans was Fabius Maximus, who, amidst the provocation 
of the enemy and the impatience of his countrymen, de- 
layed to give battle till he saw how he could do so suc- 
cessfully. Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 


Bid Tommati blink his interest, 
You laud his magnanimity the while. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 105. 
=8yn. High-mindedness, chivalrousness. See noble. 
ous (mag-nan’i-mus), a [= F. 
magnanime = Sp. magndnimo = Pg. It. ma- 
nanimo, € L. magnanimus, great-souled, hav- 
ing & great or lofty soul, < magnus, great (see 
main2), + animus, soul, mind: see animus. Cf. 
usillanimous.] 1. Great of mind or heart; of 
igh and steadfast courage; elevated in soul 
or in sentiment; high-minded; raised above 
what is low, mean, or ungenerous.—2. Dic- 
tated by greatness of mind or heart; exhibit- 
ing nobleness of soul; liberal and honorable; 
unselfish. 

The nimous frankness of a man who had done 
great things, and who could well afford to acknowledge 
some deficiencies. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 
=Byn. Generous (see nodle); high-minded, great-souled, 
chivalrous. 1 

n 


& magnanimous manner; with magnanimity. 
), n. [= F. magnat = Sp. 
Pg. It. magnate, ¢ LL. magnas (magnat-), pl. 
magnates, also magnatus, pl. magnati, a great 
person, a nobleman, in ML. used esp. with ref. 
to the nobility forming the national representa- 
tion of Hungary and Poland, <¢ L. magnus, great: 
see magnitude, main2.] 1. A person of rank; 
a noble or grandee; a person of note or dis- 
tinction in any sphere: as, a railroad magnate. 
The greatest magnates were content to serve in the 
council as ministers and advisers, rather than to act up to 
their position constitutionally as members of u great estate 
in parliament. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 342. 
Specifically—2. One of the members of the 
upper house of the Diet of Hungary, called the 
ouse (or Table) of Maqnates. It comprises cer- 
tain hereditary peers, high state dignitaries and 

ecclesiastics, life peers, ete. 

lic (mag’né-kris-tal’ik), a. [Tr- 
reg. for *magneto-crystallic, < magnet + crystal 


~ 


magne-crystallic 


+ -ic.) Pertaining to the effect of a magnet 
upon a crystallized body. Faraday called the mag- 
netic force whose action upon crystals was determined by 
their molecular structure magne-crystallic force. Tyndall 
shows that in paramagnetic crystals the axis (magqne-crya- 
ae axis) seta axially; in diamagnetic crystals, equatori- 

y. 

The first observations of the magnecrystallic couple were 
made by Pliicker. . . . Shortly after Plucker’s first results 
were published, Faraday discovered the magnecrystallic 
action of crystallized bismuth. 

G. Chrystal, Encyc. Brit., XV. 264. 


magnelt, n. A Middle English variant of man- 

onel. 

4 esia (mag-né’sidi), n. [ME. magnesia (def. 
1); < ML. magnesia, a mineral said to be brought 
from Magnesia; fem. of Magnesius, adj., per- 
taining to Magnesia, < Magnesia, Gr. Mapryeaia, 
a district in Thessaly (also the name of two 
cities in Asia Minor): see magnet. In def. 2 = 
F. magnésie = Sp. Pg. It. magnesia, NL. mag- 
nesia, Magnesia (magnesium oxid), so called 
from a supposed relation to manganese (for- 
merly called magnesium).] 1+. A mineral said 
to be brought from Magnesia.— 2. Magnesium 
oxid (MgO), a white tasteless substance hav- 
ing a feeble alkaline reaction. Its specific gravity 
varies from 8.07 to 3.61. It is nearly insoluble in water, 
and saab fuses at the temperature of the oxyhydro- 
gen flame, It is prepared oe ignition of any magnesium 
salt of a volatile acid. agnesia is used in medicine 
as an antacid and mild cathartic, and in the arts for pre- 


paring ogy apa salts, Magnesia alba, the magnesia of 
the shops, is a hydrated magnesium carbonate. Calcined 


magnesia is pure magnesia prepared by strongly heating 
the carbonate.— Magnesia mica. Same as hiotite. 

Magnesian! (mag-né’si-an), a. [< L. Magne- 
sta, < Gr. Mayvycia, Magnesia (see def.), + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Magnesia, an ancient city 
of Asia Minor, near Miletus, or to a town of the 
same name in ancient Lydia, or to a district so 
called in Thessaly. 

magnesian? (mag-né’gian), a. [< magnesia + 
-an.] Pertaining to magnesia or having its 
qualities; containing or resembling magnesia. 
— Magnesian limestone. See limestone. 

magnesic (mag-né’sik),a. [< magnesium + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to magnesium. 


The tendency to fuse on the part of the mixture is due 
to the magnesic chloride. Ure, Dict., IV. 543. 


magnesioferrite (mag-né’si-6-fer’it), n. [< 
NL. magnesium + L. ferrum, iron.] An oxid 
of magnesium and iron, belonging to the spinel 
group, which has been observed at Vesuvius. 
Also magnoferrite. 
magnesite (mag’né-sit), n. [< magnesium + 
-ite2,] 1. Native magnesium carbonate, a min- 
eral occurring in white compact masses, less 
often in rhombohedral crystals. It belongs to 
the calcite group.—2t+. The hydrated magne- 
sium silicate usually called sepiolite or meer- 
schaum. 
magnesia (mag-n6’gium), n. (NL.; in def. 1, 
< Gr. Mayv7oia, sc. A6o¢, magnet; in def. 2, < mag- 
nesta, 2.) 14. Manganese.—2. Chemical sym- 
bol, Mg; atomic weight, 24.4. The metallic base 
of the widely distributed alkaline earth magne- 
nesia, which in various combinations, and espe- 
cially in the form of the double carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, is one of the most abundant 
of the materials which make up the earth’s crust. 
It is a metal of a brilliant silver-white color, having a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.75. It melts ata red heat, and boils at a 
temperature somewhat above that at which zinc volatilizes. 
When held in the flame of a candle it burns with a daz- 
zlingly white light, which has been seen at sea at a dis- 
tance of 28 miles. Magnesium was first prepared in a 
pure state by Bussy; that which had been previously ob- 
tained by Davy was impure and not a coherent metal. It 
is now manufactured on a large scale at various place 
especially near Manchester in England, and is presse 
when in a semi-fluid state into wire, and then flattened 
into ribbon, in which form it is gene sold. It is used 
in taking photographs in places into which the sunlight 
does not penetrate, in signaling for naval and military 
purposes, and in pyrotechily, as well as in some operations 
connected with chemical analysis. The magnesian com- 
binations are widely distributed in nature. From 5 to6 
per cent. of the solid material held in solution by the water 
of the ocean is magnesium sulphate, and from 8 to 11 
per cent. magnesium chlorid. Next to sodium, chlorin, 
and sulphuric acid, magnesium is the most abundant in- 
gredient in solution in the ocean. It is, with rare excep- 
tions (as in the case of the genus Serpula), not taken from 
the ocean by animal life, differing greatly in this respect 
from lime. Magnesium carbonate, in combination with 
calcium carbonate, forming dolomite, occurs in enormous 
quantity among the stratified formations. Beds made up 
of almost chemically pure dolomite hundreds of feet thic 
cover thousands of square miles in the valley of the upper 
Mississippi. Magnesium carbonate also occurs in great 
abundance, mixed in varying proportions with the cal- 
cium carbonate, in much of the rock designated as marble 
and limestone, which, when this fact becomes known by 
chemical analysis, are denominated dolomitic. Magnesia 
also plays the part of base in great numbers of silicates, 
especially in talc, meerschaum, serpentine, olivine, and 
the pyroxenes and hornblendes. Magnesian silicates form 
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an important part of numerous meteorites. The pure 
magnesium carbonate (magnesite) occurs in various lo- 
calities, but is by no means an abundant mineral. The 
non silicated soluble compounds of magnesia are also of 
rather rare occurrence in nature, but are fuund in con- 
siderable quantity in a few localities, among which that 
in the vicinity of Stassfurt in Prussia is economically of 
by far the greatest importance. The combinations found 
there are kainite, carnallite. and kieserite. (See these 
words.) Both magnesium sulphate and magnesium chlorid 
occur in the water of many mineral springs as well asin that 
of the ocean. The bones of animals and the seeds of vari- 
ous cereals contain a small amount of er eer phos- 
phate, and the salt is also found in guano. Magnesian salts 
are used to a limited extent in medicine, ag eae the 
sulphate (Epeom salts); they are also used in dressing 
cotton goods and in dyeing : but, on the whole, the econum- 
ical importance of the combinations of magnesium, con- 
sidering their abundance and the cheapness with which 
they could be furnished in large quantity, is exceedingly 
sm 


all. 
magnesium-lamp (mag-né’sium-lamp), 7. A 


Jamp in which magnesium is burned for the 
Purpose of illumination. Such lamps are of various 
ppes. being adapted for the combustion of the metal in 
the form of a wire or ribbon or in a pulverized state. 
es-stonet, ». (Tr. L. magnes lapis, Gr. 
Mayvi¢ Aibo¢: see magnet.) A magnet. 
On thother syde an hideous Rocke is pight 
Of mightie Magnes stone. Spenser, F.Q., IT. xil. 4. 
As if the night of the enemy had been a magnes stone to 


his courage, he could not contain himself. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ili. 


magnet (mag’net),n. (<ME. magnete =D. mag- 


neet = MHG. maynes, magnéte, G. magnet = Dan. 
Sw. maqnet = OF. magnete, manete (the mod. F. 
term is aimant: see adamant, aymant) = Sp. re: 
It. magnete, ¢ L. magnes (maqnet-) (with or with- 
out lapis, stone), a magnet, ¢ Gr. aj17¢, also 
#ayvycea, prop. adj., Mayr'7¢, Majr7rIc, May vqsia, 
Ma>jvyoca (sc. Ziboc), & magnet, lit. stone of 
Magnesia, < Md)vy¢ (Majryz-), also Maypr77N¢, 
an inhabitant of Magnesia, < Maj r7jc1a, Mag- 
nesia, a district in Thessaly, where the magnet 
or magnetic iron ore appar. first came to no- 
tice.] A body which possesses the property 
of attracting fragments of iron or steel, and 
which, when freely suspended, tends, under 
the action of the earth, to take a certain defi- 
nite position, pointing approximately north 
and south. The lodestone, a variety of the mineral 
magnetite, or the native magnetic oxid of iron (Fe 304), is 
a natural magnet; but the properties of the magnet are 
best shown by an artificial magnet (see below), which has 
commonly the form of a straight bar or that of a horseshoe. 
When a bar-magnet is dipped into iron-filings, it is found 
that they adhere most strongly at the extremities of the 
bar (which are called the pole of the magnet), and not at 
al] along the line midway between them. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, except in the case of a long thin magnet. the 
poles are not exactly attheends. The middle line is called 
the neutral line or vs tpt the magnet; the straight line 
joining the poles is the azts of the magnet, or magnetic axis. 
A magnetic bar may abnormally have one or more inter- 
mediate points of maximum attraction, which are then 
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called consequent poles. Again, if a magnetic needle is 
suspended at its center of gravity 80 as to be entirely free 
to turn, it is found that in general it places iteelf with its 
axis in a direction nearly north and south, and with one 
end inclining downward. The pole which is directed to- 
ward the north is called the north or north-seeking pole, 
also the boreal, positive, or red pole, or marked end of the 
needle; the other, the south, south-seeking, austral, nega- 
tive, or blue pole, or unmarked end. It is found, further, 
that the like poles of two magnets i and unlike poles 
attract each other. If a magnet is broken into halves, 
each half is found to be a complete magnet with a north 
and a south pole; and this is true no matter how often 
the process of division is repeated. On this and other 
more fundamental grounds, it is concluded that the mag- 
netic polarity belongs to each molecule throughout the 
bar, and the maximum attraction observed near the ends 
is only the resultant effect of all these individual forces. 
(See ism.) A magnetic substance is one which may 
be attracted by a magnet, but has not the property of 
attracting other magnetic substances, and therefore has 
no polarity. Soft iron is a magnetic substance, as is also 
most magnetite, the lodestone variety being exceptional. 
A permdnent magnet is one which retains its magnetism 
after the magnetizing influences (see below) cease to act. 
Steel and the lodestone have this property, on account of 
their high degree of coerciveforce. (See coercive.) Soft iron 
has very little coercive force, and accordingly its power of 
retaining magnetism is small. An artificral magnet (as a 
compass-needic)is made by contact with other magnets, and 
the methods employed are described as single-touch, double- 
touch, and separate-touch, according to the way in which 
the substance to be magnetized is rubbed by the magnets. 
Such a magnet may also be made by magnetic induction 
without actual contact. (See induction, 6.) Again. a mag- 
net may be made by passing a current of electricity through 
a wire wound about the bar to be magnetized; this is called 
an electromagnet (which see). By this means magnets of 
very great strength may be made, They have usually a 
horseshoe form, and the bar is of soft iron, so that it retains 
its magnetism only so long asthe current is passing. The 
earth may be considered as a huge magnet, whose poles 


magnetic (mag-net’ik), a. and n. 


magnetic 


are situated in the neighborhood of the id Shes aper poles, 
though not coinciding withthem; the north magnetic pole 
of the earth corresponds in polarity to the south-seeking 
pole of amagnetic ueedle. The action of the earth causes a 
freely suspended needle to set in a plane called the mag- 
netic meridian, Which in general makes an angle east or 
west of the geographical meridian (see declination), and 
with one pole (in the northern hemisphere, the north-seek- 
ing pole) inclined downward (see dip of the needle, under 
dip). The earth's magnetic force also serves to induce mag- 
netism in masses of iron lying in or near the magnetic 
meridian. Aniron ship is thus magnetized in the course 
of its construction. Similarly, iron columns, etc., are often 
found to be feebly magnetic. Magnetic properties belong 
also to surne other compounds of iron Desldes the mag- 
netic oxid, as pyrrhotite or magnetic pyrites (Fe7S,), and to 
some vaneties of the native seaquioxid, hematite (Feg03): 
alsv to the magnetic metals nickel, cobalt, chromium, and 
manganese. Some varieties of pen are strongly mag- 
netic. and occasionally masses have polarity ance bat this 
may be due to the large percentage of iron present, al- 
though all so-called iron-platinum doves not show this prop- 
erty. Finally, it is found that a powerful electromagnet 
exerts an effect on all substances, inaccordance with which 
they are divided into the two groups paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic (this is explained under ditamagnetism).— 
Compound t. Same as magnetic 
battery.— -Mmagnet, a magnet 
used for deflecting a magnetic needle: often 
attached to a galvanometer for the p 
of fixing the zeru of the needle in a certain 
position, or for altering the sensitiveness 
of the needle by changing the magnetic 
field. Also called zero magnet, dtrecting- 
magnet, and defiector.— Horseshoe mag- 
net, a magnet having a form somewhat 
resembling a horseshoe (see figure), being 
bent so that the two poles are brought near 
together, and hence can act at the same time 
upon the keeper or armature. A horseshoe 
electromagnet commonly consists of two 
bobbins side by side, whose cores are con- 
nected at one end bya piece of soft iron.— Moment of a 
magnet. See moment.— Permanent See the 
definition.— Portative force of a et, the maxi- 
mum weight which a magnet can sup — Recei - 
bey bebe Same as relay-magnet.— Relay- et, or re- 
lay, in tele7., a sensitive electromagnetic receiving instru- 
ment used to close a circuit in the receiving station, which 
contains a battery and a less sensitive receiving instru- 
ment, such as a sounder or a register: also used to retrans- 
mit a message over another section of the line. See trans- 
late.— Saturated et. See magnetism. —Solenoi- 
dal magnet, a long and thin bar-magnet, uniformly mag- 
netized, whose poles are at or very nearthe ends. In such 
a magnet the distribution of the magnetism is sald to be 
eolenvidal, in distinction from the lamellar distribution of a 
magnetic shell (which see, under magnetic).— To arm a 
magnet. See arm?.— To make the are a make. 
—= e mMma- 
( = Sp. maynético = Pg. It. magnetico 
(cf. D. G. magnetisch = Dan. Sw. magnetisk), ¢ 
NL. magqneticus (NGr. ES): of a magnet, 
¢ L. magnes (magnet-), < Gr. uajvns (uayvyt-), 
a magnet: see magnet.) J, a. 1. Pertaining 
to the magnet or to magnetism; possessing the 
properties of the magnet: as, a magnetic bar of 
iron; a magnetic needle. 


The magnetic axis of the magnet is the line joining the 
two poles, and the direction of the magnetic axis is reck- 
oned from the negative pole towards the positive one. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 285. 


2. Pertaining to the earth’s magnetism: as, the 
magnetic north; the magnetic meridian. See 
phrases below.—3. Having properties analo- 
gous to those of the magnet; attractive; win- 
ning. 

Doubtlesse there is a certaine attraction and 


magnetick 
force betwixt the religion and the ministeriall form 
thereof. Milton, Church-Government, i. 3. 


Magnetic axis. See magnet.— etic azimuth. See 
azimuth.— Magnetic battery, a kind of battery formed 
of several magnets (usually horseshoe magnets) combined 
together, with all their poles similarly disposed. Alsocalled 
a magnetic magazine or a compound magnet.— Magnetic 
cohesion. See coheston.— Magnetic curves, the name 
given to those curves in which an infinite number of very 
minute needles would arrange themselves when placed 


Horseshoe 
Magnet. 
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Magnetic Curves. 


idea of these curves is given by the appearance of iron-fil- 
ings when scattered upon a shect of paper and agitated 
immediately above a magnet. They show the direction of 
the lines of force in the magnetic field — that is. in the space 
about the magnet within which its action is ena on 
netic declination. See declination. — etic densi- 
ty, the amount of free magnetism per unit of surface.— 

agnetic dip. Sameas dip of the needle (which see, under 
dip).— Magnetic elements of a place. Sce element. — 
Magnetic equator. Sce equator and magnet.— Magnetic 


magnetic 


field, the space through which the force or Influence of a 
magnet is exerted ; also, the space about a conductor carry- 
ing an electric current in wh ch, as it may be shown, mag- 
netic force is also exerted. Compare magnetic shell (below) 
and maynetiem.— Magnetic fluid, a hypothetical fluid the 
existence of which was assumed in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of magnetism.— Magnetic force, the force ex- 
erted between two magnets, or, more definitely, between 
two magnetic poles. Itis repulsive between like and at- 
tractive between unlike poles, and varies in intensity 
with the product of their strengths directly, and with the 
square of the distance between them inversely.— 
netic See guard.— etic induction, the 
power whicha magnetoracurrent of electricity possesses 
of exciting temporary or permanent magnetism in such 
bodies in its vicinity as are capable of receiving it. See 
tnduction, 6.— ne 


tic-induction capacity. Same as 
magnetic permeabidity. — tic intensity. Same as 
magnetic force.— etic t, the temperature be- 
yond which a magnetic metal ceases to be affected by the 
magnet. For iron this is the temperature of bright-red 
sere saad oe is pl of white heat; for nickel 
about 850° C.— Cc magazine. Same as mag- 
netic battery. — etic matter, an imaginary substance 
essing magnetic Paty Si Wil distribution of which 
a magnet is conceived by Sir William Thomson to repre- 
sent magnetic polarity. 


It will very often be convenient to refer the phenomena 
of magnetic force to attractions or repulsions mutually 
exerted between porous of an imag magnetic matter, 
which, as we shall see, may be conceived to represent the 
polarity of a magnet of any kind. 

Sir W. T , Elect. and Mag., p. 351. 


c meridian, moment, etc. See the nouns.— 
Magnetic needle, any small magnetized iron or steel rod 
turning on a pivot, such as the needle of the mariners’ com- 

eects north, that point of the horizon which 
indicated by the direction of the magnetic needle. It 

is seldom the true north. See, tic meridian.— Mag- 
netic observatory, a station provided with apparatus 
for making both absolute and differential determinations 
of the elements of the earth's magnetism, and at which 
systematic observations are maintained. The instruments 
used for absolute measures are the magnetometer for the 
declination and horizontal force, and the dip-circle for the 
inclination. The instruments used for differential mea- 
sures are the declinometer, which shows the changes in 
the declination, and magnetometers, which register the 
variations in the horizontal and vertical components of the 
force. By the application of photography a continuous 


registration of these variations is obtained.— etic 
permeability. See permeability.— tic te of 
convergence, the magnetic pols of the earth, around 


wae are drawn beg innor +4 es, or lines of sanel decli- 
nation.— Magnetic es e earth, two nearly oppo- 
site points on the earth's surface, where the dip of the nec- 
dle is 90°. They are at a considerable distance from the 
geographical poles of the earth.— Magnetic potential. 

ee potential.— Magnetic pyrites, a bronze-yellow inag- 
netic iron sulphid, varying in composition from Fe7S, to 
Fe10$11-. Also called pyrrhotite.— etic resistance 
or reluctance. See the nouns.— Magnetic retentive- 
mess. Same as coercive force.—Magnetic rotation of 
currents, the dynamical effects, observed under suitable 
conditions, produced by a magnet in rotating a conductor 
carrying a current, or conversely of a stationary conductor 
traversed by a current in rotating a magnet.— etic 
rotatory power, the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion of a ray of light passing through a transparent me- 
dium in a powerful magnetic fleld. According to the di- 
rection of rotation, ft is designated as + or —. Verdet's 
constant for a given substance is the amount of rotation 
between two points whose difference of magnetic poten- 
tial is 1 c.g. s. unit. See polarization. — Magnetic scale, 
a table or diagram exhibiting the paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic metals in the order of their strengths.— Mag- 
netic screen, a soft iron shell — for example, in the form 
of a sphere — which, if of the proper thickness, cuts otf a 
magnetic needle within from the effect of a magnet with- 
out. Such ascreen is sometimes used to free a needle from 
the earth's force, so that it can obey the impulse of a cur- 
rent sent about it.— etic sense, a supposed special 
sense by which magnetic influences are perceived. 


Neither in my own case, nor in several others who tried, 
was anything felt that could be attributed to a magnetic 
eense. Proce. Soc. Psych, Research, IL. 68. 


Magnetic separator, an apparatus or instrument for 
se ting tron from other substances, as iron from brass- 
filings, or scraps of nails or wire from wheat. ££. H. 
Knight.— Magnetic shell, a magnet in the form of a very 
thin ee or sheet, the surfaces of which have opposite 
polarity. A thin slice off a cylindrical bar-magnet would be 
a magnetic shell; or, in other words, a bar-magnet may be 
thought of as made up of a great number of magnetic shells 

laced together with their poles facing in the same direc- 

ion. A closed electric circuit —for example, a circular 
wire traversed by a current—is equivalent to a magnet- 
fc shell; and a series of such circuits, or practically a sole- 
noid, has all the properties of a bar-magnet, and {s sur- 
rounded by a similar field of force.— Magnetic storm, 
an abrupt disturbance of the equilibrium of the magnetic 
forces controlling a freely suspended magnetic needle, 
which is thereby thrown into rapid oscillation and dis- 
placed from its mean ition: usually observed simul- 
taneously over a considerable portion of the earth, and 
hence inferred by some to be of cosmical origin. Magnetic 
storms are often accompanied by electrical earth-currents, 
observed, for example, as a disturbing element in connec- 
tion with telegraph-lines. They are most frequent dur- 
ing those periods (at intervals of about eleven years) when 
auroras are common, and both phenomena accompany the 
time of sun-spot frequency. — etic substance. Sco 
ma eg espe tib ty. See susceptitnlity. 

etic egraph, the electric 
Cc 


— telegraph. See 
telecrraph.— Magnetic tick, a faint metallic svund pro- 
duced when an iron bar is rapidly magnetized or de- 
magnetized. 

When an tron or cobalt bar is magnetized it becomes 
longer and somewhat more slender, but does not appre- 
ciably alter in volume; it also emits a slight sound-—a 
masynetic lick. A. Daniell, Prin, of Physics, p. 609. 
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Magnetic unit. See unit.— Point of magnetic indif- 
ference, that point of a magnet, about midway between 
the two extremes, where the attractive force, after con- 
tinually ee as one procecds from either pole, 
ceases altogether; the equator of the magnet. 


IT, x. 1. Any metal, as iron, steel, nickel, 
cobalt, etc., which may receive the properties 
of the lodestone.—2. A paramagnetic body, 
or one which, when free to turn in a magnetic 
field, sets its longest axis along the lines of 
magnetic force: in contradistinction to diamag- 
netic. See diamagnetism. 

magnetical (mag-net’i-kal), a. and. [< mag- 
netic + -al.) JI. a. 1. Same as magnetic.— 2, 
Exhaling or drawing out. 
There fs an opinion, that the moon is magnettical of heat, 
as the sun isof cold and moisture. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 75. 
ticalamplitude. See amplitude. 
.t n. A substance that has magnetic prop- 
erties; a magnetic. 

Men that ascribe thus much anto rocks of the North 
must presume or discover the like magneticals in the 
South. For, in the Southern Seas and far beyond the 
Equator, variations are large, and declinations as constant 
as in the Northern Ocean. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 

magnetically (mag-net’i-kal-i), adv. In amag- 
netic manner; by magnetism. 

magnoticalness (mag-net’i-kal-nes), n. The 
pon of being magnetic. Hist. Roy. Soc., 


magnetician (mag-ne-tish’an),n. [< magnetic + 
-ian.] One skilled in magnetism; a magnetist. 

magneticness (mag-net’ik-nes), ». The qual- 
ity of being magnetic; magneticalness. 

magnetics (mag-net’iks),n. [Pl. of magnetic: 
see -ics.] The science or principles of magnet- 
1sm. 

magnetine (mag’ne-tin), n. [< magnet + -irie?.] 
1. The principle of magnetism; a hypothetical 
imponderable matter in which magnetic phe- 
nomena are supposed to occur. Compare lu- 
mine. 

It is upon their operation, but more particularly on the 
influence of magnetine, that the vital functions in all their 
modifications are dependent. 

Ashburner, in Reichenbach’s Dynamics(trans. 1851), p. xiv. 
2. A compound of some kind of cementing 
material and a magnetic powder, such as iron- 
filings or magnetic oxid of iron, used in some 
forms of magnetic belts, ete. 
magnetipolar (mag’net-i-po’lir), a. [<L. mag- 
nes (magnet-), magnet, + ‘aches pole: see polar.] 
Possessing magnetic polarity: as, platinum is 
sometimes magnetipolar. 
magnetisability, magnetisable, etc. See mag- 
netizability, ete. 
magnetism (mag’ne-tizm), n. [= F. magné- 
tisme = Sp. Pg. It. magnetismo = D. magne- 
tisme = G. magnetismus = Dan. magnetisme = 
Sw. magnetism, < NL. magnetismus (NGr. uay- 
vytiouc), < L. magnes (maqnet-), a magnet: see 
magnet and -ism.) 1, That peculiar property 
occasionally possessed by certain bodies (more 
especially by iron and steel) whereby, under 
certain circumstances, they naturally attract 
or repel one another according to determinate 
laws. According tothe molecular theory of magnetism, 
the molecules of a magnetic substance poe permanent 
polarity, and as it is more and more highly magnetized the 
les are arranged more and more perfectly in a common 
irection; when it is magnetized to the highest degree pos- 
sible — that is, to saturation—all the north poles of the 
molecules point in one direction and all the south poles 
in the opposite direction. On this theory coercive force is 
simply that condition of the substance which retards this 
molecular arrangement during the process of magneti- 
zation and tends to retain it after magnetization. The 
current theory,or Ampére’s theory of magnetism, supposes 
each molecule to be traversed by a closed electric circuit ; 
these currents become parallel upon magnetization, and 
may then be regarded as equivalent to a series of closed 
electric currents about the exterior of the bar, these cur- 
rents being clockwise at the south pole and counter-cluck- 
wise at the north pole. This theory derives its support 
from the observed fact that a spiral conductor traversed 
by a current (a solenoid) behaves as a magnet in all re- 
spects, being directed similarly by the earth and having 
a siinilar field of force about it. See magnet. 


In many treatises it is the fashion to speak of a mag- 
netic fluid or fluids; it is, however, absolutely certain 
that magnetism is not a fluid, . .. A fluid cannot possibly 
propagate itself indefinitely without loss. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect. and Mag., p. 81. 
2. That branch of science which treats of the 
properties of the magnet, and of magnetic phe- 
nomena in general.—8,. Attractive power; ca- 
pacity for exciting sympathetic interest or at- 
tention: as, the magnetism of eloquence; per- 
sonal maquetism., 

T do not think he [Dryden] added a single word to the 
language, unless, as I suspect, he first used magnetism in 
its present sense of moral attraction. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 76. 


Animal magnetism, the name given by Mesmer to the 
phenomena of mesmerismn. See mennerism aud hupno- 


magneto-electric 


tiem.— Blue magnetism, that of the south pole of a mag- 
net.— Diffusion of magnetism. See difusion.—In- 
duced magnetism. See induced.—Lamellar mag- 
netism, magnetism distributed over a surface, as of a 
magnetic shell, in distinction from magnetism concen- 
trated at a point, as at a pole.— Red etism, that 
of the north pole of a magnet.— Resid magnetism, 
the magnetism remaining in a mass of iron after the mag- 
netizing influences have been removed. Its amount in- 
creases with the coercive force and the thinness of the 
bars, and in perfectly pure soft iron {s practically zero 
for bars of moderate thickness in comparison with their 
length.— Retentive etism, permanent magnet- 
isin, as of an iron ship.— Terrestrial mapnestsn, the 
mugnetic properties possessed by the earth as a whole, 
which ave the needle its directive power and cause it to 
dip, and which also communicate magnetism by induction, 
as toa bar of iron placed parallel to the dipping-needle. 
See declination, dip; also aclinic, isoclinal, isogontel, 
magnetist (mag’ne-tist), n. [< magnet + -ist.] 
One who is versed in the science of magnetism ; 
& magnetician. 
magnetite (mag’ne-tit), . [< magnet + -tte2.] 
Magnetic oxid of iron; a black oxid of iron 
(Fe304, or FeO.Fe.0g) which is strongly at- 
tractable by & magnet. It sometimes possesses po- 
larity, and is then called lodestone. It occurs In isometric 
crystals, generally octahedrons or dodecahedrons, and 
also more commonly massive in beds in the older crystal- 
line rocks; in the form of scattered grains or crystals it 
isa common constituent of many igneous rocks. Itis an 
important ore of fron, and occurs in large quantities in 
Norway and Sweden, in the Adirondack and West Point 
regions of New York, and in New Jersey. Titaniferous 
magnetite is a variety containing some titanium. 


etitic (mag-ne-tit’ik), a. [< magnetite + 
ic.) Pertaining to magnetite; of the nature 
of magnetite; containing magnetite: as, mag- 
nelitic slates. 

magnetizability (mag-ne-ti-za-bil’i-ti), vn. [¢ 
magnetizable: see -bility.] The power or sus- 
ceptibility of being magnetized; the coefficient 
of magnetic induction. To increase the magnetiza- 
bility is to increase the coefficient of magnetic induction ; 


to load with magnetizability is to load with magnetic in- 
duction. Also spelled magnetisability. 

magnetizable (mag’ne-ti-za-bl), a. [< magnetize 
+ -able.] Capable of being magnetized. Also 
spelled magnetisable. 

magnetization (mag’ne-ti-za’shon), n. [< mag- 
netize + -ation.] The act of magnetizing, or 
the state of being magnetized. Also spelled 
maqnetisation.— Magnetization of light, a phrase 
used by Faraday to express the mutual relation which he 
proved to exist between magnetism and light. He ap- 
pied it especially to the phenomenon of the rotation of 
he plane of polarization of a light-ray passed through a 
transparent medium in a powerful magnetic field. 

magnetize (mag’ne-tiz), v.; pret. and pp. mag- 
netized, ppr. magnetizing. (= D. magnetiseren 
= G. magnetisiren = Dan. magnetisere = Sw. 
maqnetiscra = F. magnétiser = Sp. magnetizar 
= Pg. magnetisar = It. magnetizzare; as magnet 
+ -tze.} J. trans. 1. To communicate mag- 
netic properties to: as, to magunetize a needle. 
—2. To attract as if by a magnet; move; in- 
fluence.—3. To put under the influence of ani- 
mal magnetism; mesmerize; hypnotize. 

II. intrans. To acquire magnetic properties; 
become magnetic: as, a bar of iron standing 
some time in an inclined position will mag- 
netize. 

Also spelled magnetise. 

etizee (mag’ne-ti-z6’), x. [« maqnetize + 
-ec1.) One who is magnetized or mesmerized. 
Also spelled magnetisee. 
magnetizer (mag’ne-ti-zér), n. 1. That which 
communicates magnetism.— 2, One who mag- 
netizes or mesmerizes. 

Also spelled magnetiser. 

magneto (mag’ne-td), x. [Short for magneto- 

electrical machine.] A magneto-electrie ma- 

chine: as, a magneto-motor. S. P. Thompson, 
Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 368. 

eto-. A combining form of magnet or mag- 

netic, often implying especially maqneto-electric. 

As applied to electric machines, it is used (in contradis- 


tinction to dynamo-) to indicate that the magnetic fields 
involved are due to permanent magnets. 

magneto-bell (mag’ne-td-bel).n. An electric 
bell in which the armature of the electromagnet 
is polarized—that is, is a permanent magnet. 
The armature {fs alternately attracted and repelled when 
the alternate current from a magneto-electric machine is 
passed through the coil of the electromagnet, and a ham- 
mer attached to a continuation of the armature placed 
between two bells rings them. It is used as a telephone 
call-bell. Also called mayneto call-bell. 

magnetod (mag’ne-tod), n. [< magnet + od.] 
Magnetine; magnetic od: the hypothetical odie 
force or principle of magnetism. Reichenbach. 

magneto-electric (mag’ ne-to-é-lek’ trik), a. 
Pertaining to magneto-electricity. See elec- 
tromagnetism.— Characteristic of a magneto-elec- 
tric machine. See characteristic.— Magneto-electric 


induction. ee tnduction, 6.— Magneto-electric ma- 
@, See clectric machine, under electric.— Magneto- 


magneto-electric 


electric telegraph, 2 telegraph in which the currents are 
produ by magneto-electric machines, in contradistine- 
ion to telegraphs in which voltaic batteries are used. 


magneto-electrical (mag‘ne-t0-é-lek’tri-kal), 
a. Same as magneto-electric. 

magneto-electricity(mag’ne-t6-é-lek-tris’i-ti), 
n. 1. Electricity evolved by the action of mag- 
nets.— 2, That branch of science which treats 
of phenomena in which the principles of both 
magnetism and electricity are involved. See 
electromagnetism, 

Magnetogram (mag-net’o-gram), ». [<€ maq- 
net(ic) & Gr. ypaupa, @ writing: see gram”, 
The automatic record of the movements of the 


— 


ete needles in an observatory. -Vature, 
AAXVIIT, 256. 
magnetograph (mag-net’d-graf), mn. [< maq- 


net(tc) + Gr. ypager, write.) 1. A magnetoimn- 
eter arranged to give an automatic and contin- 
uous record of the changes in position of the 
magnet under the influence of the earth. This is 
accomplished by the reflection of a spot of light from a 


mirror attached to the magnet on to a drum of sensitized 
ee turned by clockwork. 


. The record of a magnetometer; a magnueto- 

gram. 

magneto-instrument (mag’ne-t6-in/’strj- 
ment), 7. Same as maqneto. 

magnetol (mag-ne-tol’o-ji), m.  [¢ Gr. yay- 
ve (uayunt-),a magnet, + -oyia, ¢ Aéyery, speak: 
see -ology.] A treatise on the magnet and mag- 
netism; the science of magnetism. 

magneto-machine (mag ’ ne-tO-ma-shén’), n. 
Same as magneto. Eissler, Mod. High Explo- 
sives, p. 177. 

magnetometer (mag-ne-tom’e-tér), n. [¢ Gr. 
payvyc (uayvyT-), 8 magnet, + “éTpov, & measure. | 
An instrument used to measure magnetic forees 
or the strength of a magnetic field, especially 
one used to measure the intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic force at any place. Magnetometers are ar- 
ranged to measure the horizontal and vertical components 
of this force, from which its total intensity and direction 
are calculated.— magnetometer. See bryilar. 

magnetometric (mag’ne-t6-met’rik), a. [¢ 
magqnetometr(y) + -ic.] Pertaining to or em- 
ployed in the measurement of magnetic forces; 
obtained by means of a magnetometer: as, mag- 
netometric observations. 

magnetometry (inag-ne-tom’e-tri), n. [¢ Gr. 
payvyg, & magnet, + -uerpia, < piTpov, & mea- 
sure.} The measurement of the strength of a 
magnet, or, more strictly, of a magnetic field; 
especially, the measurement of the earth’s mag- 
netic foree; the use of a magnetometer. 

magnetomotive (mag’ne-to-mo’tiv), a. Pro- 
ducing active magnetic effects.— Magnetomo- 
tive force, the magnetizing force or influence to which 
a magnetic substance is subjected in a magnetic fleld; 
the quantity which divided by the magnetic resistance 
gives the intensity of magnetization. Aualogous to elec- 
tromotive force. 

magnoeto-optic (mag’ne-td-op’ tik), a. Pertain- 
ing to magneto-optics. 

magneto-optics (mag’ne-té-op’tiks), mn. That 
branch of physics which considers the modify- 
ing action of a magnet upon light. Its most im- 
portant effect is the rotation of the plane of polarization 
of a light-ray on passing through a transparent body ina 
powerful magnetic fleld. Since electromagnets are em- 


ployed in these experiments, this subject is mainly in- 
cluded under the more general head of electro-optics, 

magnetophone (mag-net’6-fon), 2. [¢ Gr. udy- 
vn¢ (uayv7T-), & magnet, + 7, sound, voice. ] 
An apparatus devised by H. 8. Carhart, con- 
sisting essentially of a horseshoe magnet, in 
front of which is a disk of sheet-iron pierced 
with a number of holes, and on the other side a 
small induction-coil in circuit with a telephone. 
Upon rotating the disk, a clear musical note is heard in 
the telephone, the pitch rising as the rapidity of rotation 
is increased. This is explained by the intermittent action 
of the magnet upon the core of the coil, caused by the 
presence of the rotating perforated disk. 


magneto Donte? (mag“ne-t6-poin’tér), n. The 

index of a magneto-electric dial-telegraph. 

magneto-printer (mag’ne-t6-prin’tér), n. A 
printing telegraph in which a magneto-electric 
machine is the working-power. More fully 
called magneto-printing telegraph. T. D. Lock- 
wood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 62. 

magnetoscope (mag-net’6-skép), n. ([< Gr. 
payvyg (wayvyT-), & magnet, + oxoreiv, view. } 
1. A person supposed to see, or a thing sup- 
posed to aid in seeing, by means of magnetism; 
a clairvoyant, or a clairvoyant’s device.— 2, In 
physics, & contrivance for indicating the pres- 
ence of magnetic force, but without measuring 
its intensity. | 

magneto-telegraph (mag’ne-t6-tel’é-graf), 2. 
Same as mayneto-electric telegraph (which see, 
under magneto-electric). 


magnifiable (mag’ni-fi-a-bl), a. 


magnifical (mag-nif’i-kal), a. 


M 


magnification (mag’ni-fi-ka’shon), n. 


ma 
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magneto-telephone (mag’ne-t6-tel’é-fin), n. 


A telephone in which variations in the strength 
of a magnet produce, or are produced by, un- 
dulatory currents in a coil of wire surrounding 
either the whole or a part of the magnet an 
forming part of the telephone circuit. See 
telephone. 


magneto-transmitter (mag‘ne-t6-trans-mit’- 


ér),n. 1. In telephony,a magneto-telephone used 
totransmit speech or other sounds.—2. In feleq., 
a magneto-electric machine used to produce the 


telegraphic currents. 
[< magnify + 


~ible.}) 1. Capable of being magnified or en- 
larged.—2. Worthy to be maynitied or extolled. 

Number, though wonderful in itself, and sufficiently 
maiumninable from its demonstrable atfection, hath yet re- 


ceived adjections from the multiplying conceits of men. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 


magnific (mag-nif’ik), a. [Formerly also maq- 


nifique; © F. magnifique = Sp. magnifico = Pg. 
It. magnifico, ¢ I. ad great in deeds 
or sentiments, noble, high-minded, ¢ magnus, 
great (see main, magnitude), + Jacere, do: see 
Jact.) Making great or illustrious; glorifying 
or glorious; splendid; magnificent. (Rare.] 
O parent! these are thy magnific deeds, 
Milton, P. L., x. 354. 
This King (Henry VIII.] at Poloigne was victorious; 
In peace and warre, Magninque, Glorious; 
In his rage bounty he did oft expresse 
His Liberality tu bee excesse. 
John Taylor, Memorial! of Monarchs. 


Then too the pier? deme magnific heav'd 
Its ample roof. Thomson, Autumn, L 1385. 
[< magnific + 
-al.) Like # magnifico: same as magnific. 

His port & state is in maner as magnifical as the other 
aforesaid ambassadors. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11. 204. 

cally (mag-nif’i-kal-i), adr. In @ mag- 

nifical manner; with pomp or splendor. Jer, 
Taylor, Holy Dying, iv. 9. 
ificat (mag-nif‘i-kat), n. [« L. magnificat 
(Jd pers. sing. pres. ind. act. of magqnificare, 
magnify: see magnify), as used in the Vulgate, 
Luke i.46: “Maynificat anima mea Dominum.”) 
1. The song or hymn of the Virgin Mary in 
Luke i. 46-55, beginning ‘‘ My soul doth magni- 
fy the Lord.” It is very similar to the song of Hannah 
(1 Sam. ii. 1-10), which has accordingly been called the 
Old Testament Magnificat. The Magnificat was in use in 
the hours or daily service of the Christian church as early as 
about A. D. 500, In the Greek Church it is the ninth ode 
canticle) at Orthros (Lauds), and is called the Ode of the 


heotocos, It was at first omitted from the American 
Prayer-book, but was restored in 1886. 
2. A musical setting of this hymn.— Magnificat 
at matinst, something out of piece (in allusion to the 
proper place of this canticle in the even-song). 

The note is here all out of place, . . . and so their note 
comes in like Magnificat at mattins, 

Andrewes, Sermons, v. 49. (Davies.) 


magnificatet (mag-nif’i-kat),v. t [«¢ L. magni- 


ficatus, RP: of magnificare, magnify: see mug- 
nify.] To magnify or extol. 
That with oath 
Magnificates his merit. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
{= OF. 
magnification, < LL. magnificatio(n-), <I. magni- 
jicare, magnify: see magnify.] 1. The act of 
magnifying, or the state of being magnified or 
enlarged, as by a lens. 

Psychological magnijication ig not more absurd than 
physical, although the processes in the two cases must be 
materially different; but of course in no case is magnif- 
cation possible without limit. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 48 
2. In micros., specifically, increase of visual 
power in respect of penetration as well as su- 
perficial enlargement, thus contrasting with 
amplification. 


Little is gained by expanding the image of an object 
from the ten-thousandth of an inch to an inch, if there be 
not an equivalent revelation of hidden details. It is in this 
revealing quality, which I shall call »agnisication, that our 
recent lenses so brilliantly excel. 

Dollinger, 1884. (Nature, XXX. 62.) 


3. The act of magnifying or extolling. Jer. 


Taylor. 

cence (mag-nif’i-sens), m. [< ME. maq- 
nificence, < OF, and F. magnificence = Sp. Pg. 
magnificencia = It. magnificenza, € L. magnifi- 
centia, greatness in action or sentiment, noble- 
ness, splendor, < *magnificen(t-)s, magnificus, 
magnificent: see mugnificent.] 1. The state 
or condition of being magnificent; grandeur, 
as of appearance or of character; splendor; 
brilliancy: as, the magnificence of & palace or 
of a procession; the magnificence of Shak- 
spere’s genius. 


magnificent (mag-nif’i-sent), a. 


m 


Magnificet (mag-nif’i-set), n. 


magnifico (mag-nif’i-ko), n. 


magnify 


The truly good government is not that which concen- 
trates mavnifcence in a court, but that which diffuses 
happiness among a people. Macaulay, Mirabeaw 
2+. A high degree of generosity; munificence. 


Thou helest Iaundes, goutes, and dropsyes, 
By our lordes fanour, grace, and maynyfycence, 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 


The magnificent man must be Hberal also; for the liberal 
man, too, will spend the right amount in the right manner: 
only, both the amount and the manner being right, mag- 
nificence is distinguished from liberality by greatness. 

Peters, tr. of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethica. 
8. A title of courtesy belonging of right to sev- 
eral high officers of ancient Rome, and also to 
the rector (rector magnificus), prorector, and 
chancellor of a German university, and to some 
other German officials: corresponding to lord- 
ship, highness, or eminence (with his or your pre- 
fixed).=8yn. 1. Pomp, éclat. See grand. 


magnificencyt (may-nif’i-sen-si), n.3; pl. mag- 


nificencies (-siz). 1. Magnificence; grandeur. 
—2. A magnificent thing; an instance or exam- 
ple of magniticence or grandeur. ([Rare.] 

This canopy or arch of water I thought one of the most 
surprising maynifcencies I had ever seene. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1645. 

(< L. as if 
*magnificen(t-)s (occurring in the compar. and 
super]. of magnificus, and itsderiv. magnificentia: 
see magnific and magnificence), equiv. to mag- 
nificus, great in deeds or sentiment, noble, 
splendid, ete., < maqnus, great, + -ficen(t-)s, an 
accom. form of -ficten(t-)s, the reg. form in comp. 
of facien(t-)a, ppr.of facere,do: see fact, fucient.] 
1+. Great in deeds or action; especially, very 
liberal; munificent; generous; open-landed. 


Know, you court-leeches, 
A prince is never so magnificent 
As when he's sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 
Massinger, Emperor of the Fast, ff. L 


That Cittie in reward of vertue was ever magnificent. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., if. 
2. Making a great show; possessing or pre- 
tending to greatness; stately; ostentatious. 
A letter from the magnificent Armado. 
Shak., L. L. L, £ 1. 198. 
3. Grand in appearance or character; exhibit- 
ing greatness; splendid; brilliant; of extraor- 
dipary excellence: as, a magnificent building or 
view; a magnificent victory or poem; magnifi- 
cent conceptions. 
This was thought and called a magnificent answer. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 31, note. 
4, Exhibiting greatness of size or extent: as, 
the preparations were upon a magnificent scale; 
a city of magnificent distances. 


Far distant he descries, 
Ascending by degrees maynificent 
Up to the wall of heaven, a structure high. 
Milton, P. L., ili. 502. 


=§ Superb, Splendid, etc. (see grand); imposing, au- 
gust, gorgeous. 


agnificently (mag-nif’i-sent-li), adv. Ina 
magnificent manner; with magnificence; splen- 
didly; brilliantly; gorgeously. 
{< L. magnificet, 
3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of magnificare, magni- 
fy: see magnify.) Aname of Mid-Lent Thurs- 
day, taken from the first word of the collect. 
Hampson, Medii A:vi Kalendarium, IT. 254. 
[It., < L. magnifi- 
cus, noble, great: see magnific.] 1. A title of 
courtesy formerly given to Venetian noblemen; 
hence, a grandee; a man of high rank or pre- 
tensions; a great man. 

The duke himself, and the magqnificnes 

Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him. 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 282 

2. A by-name for the rector of a German uni- 
versity, who is entitled to be addressed as your 
Magnificence. See magnificence, 3. 


magnifier (mag’ni-fi-ér), ». 1. One who or that 


which magnifies or enlarges. 

Mens hilaris, requies, moderata dieta is a great magné- 
fier of honest mirth. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 208. 
2. Specifically,an optical instrument that mag- 
nifies; a convex lens, a concave mirror, or @ 
combination of lenses or mirrors, which in- 
creases the apparent magnitude of bodies. 


magnifiquet, a. An obsolete form of magqnifie. 
magnify (mag’ni-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. magni 


Jied, ppr. magnifying. [« ME. magnitien, < OF. 
(also F.) magnifier = Sp. Pg. magnificar = It. 
magnificare, © Le. magnificare, make much of, 
esteem highly, praise highly, extol, magnify, ¢ 
magnus, great, + facere, make. Cf. magnific.] 
1. To make greater; increase the size, amount, 
or extent of; enlarge; augment. [Rare in this 
literal sense. ] 


magnify 


The least error in a small quantity, as in a small circle, 
will, in a great one, as in the circles of the heavenly orbs, 
be proportionally magnified. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 5. 
Speak, e’er my Fancy magnijie my Fears. 
Congreve, To Cynthia. 
2. To cause to appear greater ; increase the ap- 
arent dimensions of; enlarge or augment to 
© eye: as, & convex lens magnifies the bulk of 
a body to the eye. 


Since the shorter the focus of the lens the more closely 


may the object be approximated to the eye, the retinal pic- 
tare is enlarged, causing the object to appear in 
the same proportion. Encye. Brit., . 259. 


3. To exalt the power, glory, or greatness of; 
sound the praises of; extol; glorify. 
O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. . Ps. xxxiv. 3. 
Those highl him whose judicious inquiry into 
his acts, and deliberate research into his creatures, return 
the duty of a devout and learned admiration. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, {. 13. 
4. To represent as greater than the reality; ex- 
aggerate: as, to magnify a person’s deeds; to 
magnify the evils of one’s lot. 


My wife ... used every art to 


the merit of her 
daughter. } 


Vicar, xv 


Magnifying power of a microscope, the ratio of the 
length upon the retina of any part o the im of the 
object looked at with the microscope to the length of 
the retinal image of the same object looked at without 
the microscope at a standard distanoe of 10 inches. In 
regard to the wer of 


magnifying po e-glasses, compli- 
cated considerations have to be in uced.— - 
, the ratio in which the angle 


power of a telesco 
subtended by any linear ensions of the object looked 
It is always equal to the 


at is increased by the teleacope. 

focal length of the object-glass divided by that of the eye- 

piece. For a distant object the focal length of the object- 
lass is that for parallel rays—that is, ite peingire! ocal 
ength; for nearer objects the focal len greater, and 


the magnifying power is correspondingly increased. 
magnifying-glass (mag’ni-fi-ing-glis), », In 
optics, a convex lens: so called because objects 


seen through it have their apparent dimensions 
increased. a 
) 


magniloquence Case all ¢ewene); n. [< L. 
magntloquentia, & lofty style or strain of lan- 
guage, < “*magniloquen(t-)s, magniloquus, speak- 
ing in @ lofty style: see ego) The 
quality of being magniloquent; a lofty manner 
of speaking or writing; exaggerated eloquence; 
grandiloquence; bombast. 

All the sects ridiculed this magniloquence of Epicurus, 


as inconsistent with his whole system. 
Bentley, Remarks, § 44. 


There was something surprising and impressive in my 
friend's gushing magnitoquence 
H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 107. 
magniloquent (mag-nil’6-kwent), a. [< L. 
Mate, bail baa 8, equiv. to magniloquus, speak- 
ing in a lofty style, < magnus, great, lofty, + 
loquen(t-)s, ppr. of logui, speak: see locution.] 
Speaking or writing in a lofty style; grandilo- 


quent; bombastic. 
magniloquently (mag-nil’6-kwent-li), adv. In 
@ magniloquent manner; with loftiness or pom- 
posity of language. 
oquoust (mag-nil’6-kwus), a. [< L. 
magniloquus, speaking in a lofty style, < mag- 
nus, great, lofty, + loqui, speak: see locution.] 
Magniloquent. 
magniloquy (mag-nil’6-kwi), n. i‘ LL. mag- 
niloquium, loftiness of speech, < L. magnilo- 
quus, speaking in a lofty style: see magnilo- 
quous.| Magniloquence; high-sounding pedan- 
try. ([Rare. 
Of many anatomical terms the chief characteristics are 


antiquity. , and unintelligibility. 
ea ees Handbook of M . Sctences, VIII. 520. 


magnisonant (mag-nis’6-nant), a. [< L. mag- 
nus, great, + sonan(t-)s, ppr. of sonare, sound. ] 
High-sounding; bombastic. Southey, The Doc- 
tor. [Rare.] 

m tude (mag’ni-tid), ». [= F. magnitude 
== Sp. magnitud = Pg. magnitude = It. magni- 
tudine, < itudo, greatness, bulk, size, 
rank, dignity, < magnus, great, large, grand, 

“noble, important, etc.; compar. major (see ma- 
jor), superl. maximus (see maximum); with for- 
mative -n, < *mag, akin to Gr. uéyac (peyad-), 
great, large, = AS. micel, great, much, Skt. 

mah, ag *magh, be great: see mickle, much. 
-main2, 


-lens (mag’ni-fi-ing-lenz), n. 


1. Greatness; vastness, whetherin 
& physical or a moral sense; grandeur. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1279. 
We commonly find in the ambitious man a superiorit 


of , in some measure proportioned to the m 
of bis deeigue Horadey, Works, I. iv. 
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2. Largeness of relation or significance; im- 
portance; consequence: as, in affairs of mag- 
nitude disdain not to take counsel.—8. Size, or 
the property of having size; the extended quan- 
tity of a line, surface, or solid; length, area, or 
volume. 
And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude. Milton, P. L., fi. 1058. 
One may learn how the feeling of magnttude varies with 
changes in the absolute itude of the object, and so 
reach a more precise and scientific statement of this per 
ticular aspect of the coexistence between body and mind. 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44. 


4, Any kind of continuous quantity which is 
comparable with extended quantity. In this sense 
we speak of the magnitude of a velocity, force, accelera- 
tion, or other vector quantity; but we do not properly 
ings ofa meguice of heat, energy, temperature, sound, 
etc. The useof the word as a synonym of quantity, as in the 
following passage, is to be deprecated. 

By intensive magnitude is meant the strength of a sen- 
sation ; by extensive magnitude, ita volume, which roughly 
speaking corresponds to the area of the sentient surface 


and the number of nervous elements acted upon. 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 44. 


5. Inastron., the brightness of a star expressed 
according to the numerical system used by as- 
tronomers for that purpose. In thissense magnitude 
translates Greek p.¢ye@os, used in the same sense in the Alma- 
gest, the expression being due to the fact that bright stars, 
y an effect of irradiation, look larger than faint ones. The 
brightest stars are said to be of the first magnitude, while 
those of the sixth magnitude are hardly noticed by casual 
observers in ordinary states of the sky. Since the bright- 
ness of stars has been measured photometrically, the in- 
terval between successive magnitudes has been defined by 
a constant ratio of brightness, which in the so-called ab- 
solute scale, now ageing | used, is ia or 2.51. 
6. In ane. pros., the ength of a syllable, foot, 
colon, or meter, expressed in terms of the metri- 
cal unit (primary time, semeion, or mora): as, 
a foot of trisemic magnitude; a colon of icosa- 
semic magnitude.— Absolute magnitude. Sce abso- 


lute.— anguler magnitude, the quantity of an angle.— 
Apparen magnitude of an object, t magnitude 
which is measured by the optic or visual angle intercept- 


ed between lines drawn from the extreme points of the 
object to the center of the pupil of the eye. This angle 
may be considered to be inversely as the distance of the 
object. [This phrase is used chiefly with reference to the 
heavenly bodies, but is employed also in many branches of 
optical science, with the same general aera Aa Cen- 
ter of magnitude, See centerl. =Syn. Bulk, Volume, eto. 


See size. 

magnoferrite (mag-n6-fer’it),n. See magnesio- 
errite. 

olia Spe 8 no’ li-%), n. . (Plumier, 
1703), named after Pierre Magnol, a French bot- 
anist (1638-1715).] 1. A genus of plants, type 
of the natural order Magnoliacee and the tribe 
Magnoliew, characterized by a sessile cone- 
shaped cluster of pistils, and two-ovuled per- 
sistent carpels which open down the back at 
maturity. They are trees or shrubs with entire alternate 
leaves, often ead as, conduplicate in the bud, and then 
protected by membranous tT ee large showy flowers 
which aresolftary and terminal. Thecalyx consists of three 
deciduous sepals, and the corolla of six to twelve petals, 
usually white or purplish; and the stamens and pls ils are 
numerous. The flowers are gen fragrant, and the fruit 
is a spike, consisting of a number of follicles, from the open- 
ings of which the scarlet or brown seeds are suspended at 
maturity by long and slender threads. There are about 15 


Flowering Branch of Magnolia grandiflora. 


a, one of the stamens; 4, vertical section through one of the pistils, 
showing two ovules; c, cone of ripe fruits. 


species, pucipenons to subtropical Asia and the eastern 
part of North America. They are almost all very orma- 
mental, and are frequently cultivated. M. pig ear is 
the yulan. M. grandiflora is the big laurel or bull-bay 
of the southern United States, a fine forest-tree, 60 or 
80 feet high, evergreen, with fragrant flowers. M. macro- 
phyla is the great-leafed cucumber, a less common tree 
of the same region. M. Umbrella is the umbrella-tree. 
M. acuminata, the cucumber-tree or mountain- magnolia, 
extends north to New York and Ohio. Another cucumber- 
tree is M. cordata, growing in the Southern States. M. glau- 
ca, 8 moderate-s tree, or northward a shrub, grows in 
swamps from Massachusetts to Florida and Texas. It has 
glob fragrant flowers, 2 inches long, the leaves ever- 


Magosphera 


green in the south. It is variously named small or laurel 
magnolia, sweet-bay or white-bay, white laurel or swamp- 
laurel ; also beaver-tres and ene. as. The genus 
appears very early and very abundantly in the fossil state, 
over 50 species having been described. They range from 
the Middle Cretaceous to the Pllocene, being more numer. 
ous in the Cretaceous than in the Tertiary in both Europe 
and America, and also occurring in Greenland, in Austra- 
lia, in Japan, and in Java. ; 
2. [l.c.] A plant of this genus. 
Magnoliacee (mag-n6-li-&’s6-6), n. pl. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1818), < Magnolia + 
A natural order of dicotyledonous pe etalous 
trees orshrubs, belonging tothe cohort Ranales, 
based on the genus Magnolia. It is characterized 
by having the sepals and petals in from two to an indefi- 
nite number of rows or series, petals and stamens usually 
vey numerous, the receptacle bearing extrorse carpels, 
and the seeds with a minute embryo and no albumen. 
The order embraces 4 tribes, 18 genera, and about 85 spe- 
cies, growing in ed rs Asia and North America (a few 
lhe nam and South America), in Australia, and in New 


and. 
oliaceous - -n6-li-i’shius),a. [< mag- 
nolia + -aceous. f or pertaining to plants of 
the natural order Magnoliacee; resembling the 
magnolia. 
olies (mag-n6-li’6-6), n. pl. [NL.(A.P. 
de Candolle, 1824), < Magnolia + -ee.] A tribe 
of trees and shrubs of the natural order Mag- 
noliacee, characterized by pores flowers, im- 
bricate carpels growing in heads or spikes and 
arranged in an indefinite number of series, and 
stipules which are folded about the leaves in 
vernation. 
magnoperatet (mag-nop’e-rat), v.¢. [<L. mag- 
nopere, magno opere, greatly: magno, abl. of 
magnus, great; opere, abl. of , work, labor: 
Bee Opus, operate J To cause or effect a great 
increase of. 
Which will not a little magnoperate 
well knowne honour to these dine ical 
Hopton, Baculum Geodzticum (1614). (Halliwell.) 
magnosellarian (mag’n6-se-la’ri-an), a. [As 
Magnosellar(ide) + an.) Having large sad- 
dles, as a goniatite; of or pertaining to the Mag- 
noselaride. Hyatt. 
Magnosellarids (mag /n6-se-lar’i-dé), n. pe 
.< L. magnus, great, + sella, a seat, saddle 
? sellaris, of or eee toa seat), + -ide.) A 
amily of goniatites having smooth shells, su- 
tures with undivided ventral lobes, and a very 
large pair of entire lateral saddles, whence the 
name. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, 
p. 318. eferably called Magnisellide. 
magnum (mag’num), x. [< L. magnum, neut. 
of spe beer great: see magnitude.| 1. A large 
wine-bottle, usually twice the size of the ordi- 
mgt! bottle used for the same kind of wine.— 
2. The quantity of wine contained in such a 
bottle: as, a magnum of port. 
The approbation of much more rational than the 
B. club could have mustered even before the discussion of 
the first magnum. Scott, Waverley, x. 
3. Pl. magna (-ni). In anat., the largest bone 
of the human carpus, in the distal row, between 
the trapezoid and the unciform, in special rela- 
tion with the head of the middle métacarpal 
bone: more fully called 0s magnum. Itis the third 


carpale of a typical carpus, and is also known as capitatum, 
or 08 capitatum, from its shape in man. CL 
9 


magnum-bonum (mag’num-bd’num), #. 
& great good: magnum, neut. of magnus, great; 
bonum, a good thing, neut. of bonus, good: see 
bonus. | kind of large-sized barrel-pen: a 
trade-name. 

magnust (mag’nus), ». [A corruption of man- 
ganese.] Manganese as used in the decoration 
of enameled pottery. Solon, The Old English 


-acee. ] 


Potter. [Local Eng.) 
Magnus hitch. See hitch. 
Magnus’s law. In thermo-electricity, the law 


that in circuits of the same metal throughout 
no electromotive | 
force is produced t «ll 
by variation in 
tempera ure or of WN 
section of the 97" 
conductor at dif- “iyo 
ferentpartsofthe 2.4 Sees 
circuit. In order 2°“ 
that this law should = ¥ Lay ee 
hold, it is necessary ~- ian / 
that the conductor — 4 fe 
should be of uniform wee" 
quality, hardness, ; 
etc., at all points of 4+ ALR ee \ 
its length. Z PP aiil\\s 
osphera ts) U\\\S 
(ma-go-sf eri ), 7. The Norwegian remener oad (Mago- 
2 Cbd. ton thhara plant 1section. The pear- 
(NL., < Gr. HOPS, snaped ceils are Seen bounti iogether ia 
magical, + o¢aipa, the center of the gelatinous sphere by a 


thread-like process. Each cell contains 
a ball.) A genus pbotha nucleus and a contractile vesicle. 


A) rertéia) 


Magosphara 


of protozoans of Haeckel’s group Caztallacta, 


characterized bya ciliate globular body consist- 
ing of a single layer of simple pyriform nucleat- 
ed cells bound together by gelatinous processes 
converging to a common center, the animal hav- 
ing the form-value of a vesicular morula or pla- 


nula. M. planula is the Norwegian flimmer-ball. 
magotit, n. A Middle English form of maggot. 
magot2 (mag’ ot or ma-go’),n. [< F. magot, the 


Barbary ape.] 1. The Barbary ape, Inuus ecau- 


datus, which has a small tubercle in place of a 


tail. It is natural- 
ized on the rock of 
Gibraltar, and is re- 
markable for docil- 
ity and attachment 
to its young. See 
cut under ape. 


2. A small gro- 
tesque figure; 
especially, one 
of the crouchi 
or cross-legge 
es common 
in Chinese or 
other Oriental 
art as knobs on 
the covers of large vases, and in similar uses. 


Magot?, 2. 


magot-piet, maggot-piet (mag’ ot-pi), n. [Also 
maggoty-pie, maygaty-pie, magaty-pie, magot-a- 


pie, magot o’ pie, ete.; < *magot, *maggot, < F. 


margot, @ magpie, a dim. of Marguerite, Mar- 


ret, 8 common fem. name (¢ L. margarita, 
Gr. papyapityc, & pearl: see margarite), + pic2, 
Cf. equiv. mag1, madge!, magpie.] A magpie. 
Augurs and understood relations have, 
2 4 magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
e secret’st man of blood. Shak., Macbeth, ili. 4. 125, 


He calls her ot o’ pt 

Middleton, More Dissomblers besides Women. 

magpie (mag’pi), 2. [< mag! + pie2, or abbr. 
of magot-pie. Cf. mag1, madge}, ete.) 1. A 
well-known bird of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, of the genus Pica and family Corvide; the 
Pica pica . rustica, P. caudata, or P. hudsonica. 
This pie is lustrous-black, with green, purple, violet, and 
golden iridescence; the under parts from breast to cris- 
sum, the scapulars, and a great part of the inner webs 


magpie-finch (mag’ pi-finch), ». 
magpie-maki (mag’pi-ma‘ki), n. 


magpie-moth (mag’ pi-méth), n. 
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4. A bishop: so called from the black and 
white of his robes. [Old slang. Eng. ] 

Let not those silk-worms and magpies have dominion 
over us. Tom Brown, Works, I. 107. (Davies.) 
5. Among British marksmen, a shot striking 
that division of the target which is next to the 
outermost when the target is divided into four 
sections: so called because the markers indi- 
cate this hit by means of a black and white disk. 

ie-diver (mag’ pi-di’vér), n. The smew 
or white nun, Mergellus albellus. (Prov. Eng. 


and Irish.] 

Any one of the 
smaller spotted or otherwise varied birds of the 
genus Spermestes. 

The ruffed 


lemur, Lemur macaco, having black and white 
spots. 

A moth of the 
genus Abraras, A. grossulariata. Ite color is white 
with black and orange spots, and the same colors appear 
on it in its larval and pupal states. The larva feeds on 
currant- and gooseberry-leaves, and where abundant is very 
destructive. See Abrazas, 3. Also called gooseberry-moth. 


ie-robin (mag’ pi-rob‘in),». Adayal; any 


bird of the genus Copsichus, as C. saularis of 
India. See cut under Cras: 
magpie-shrike (mag’pi-shrik),». 1. A South 


American tanagrine bird, Lanius picatus of La- 
tham, now known as ge leverianus, about 
10 inches long, glossy black and white in color, 
with a long graduated tail, thus resembling a 
1€. Itinhabits Guiana, Venezuela. Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia, and in some parts of Brazil is re- 
laced by an allied larger species or variety, C. major, 11) 
nches long. 


2. The pied piping-shrike of Australia, some- 
what resembling the English magpie, having a 
rich bell-like warble. This bird is apparently 
Oreeca cristata. Commonly called magpie by 
the English residents. 


magret, magreet, prep. Middle English forms 


of maugre. 

(magz’man), 7.; pl. magsmen (-men). 
[< mag® (as if poss. mag’s) + man.) A street 
swindler who preys on countrymen and simple 
persons. (Slang, Eng.] 


of the primaries are white; the bill and feet are black. maguari (ma-gwii’ri), ». (8. Amer.] A South 


The bird is from 15 to 20 inches long, according to the de- 
velopment of the tail, which fs 12 inches or less in length, 
extremely graduated; the stretch of wings is about 2 feet. 
arn | a are omnivorous, like most corvine and garruline 
birds, and noted for their craftiness, kleptomania, and 
mimicry. They nest in trees and shrubs, building a very 


Magple (Pica caudata). 


bulky structure, and lay from 6 to 9 pale-drab eggs, dotted, 
dashed, and blotched with brown. Asa book-name, mag- 
pie is extended to all the species of Pica and some few 
related pies or jays with long tails. The yellow-billed 
magpte of California is P. nuttalli. Blue magpies are cer- 
tain long-tailed jays of the genus Cya tus, as C. cyanus 
of eastern Asia and Japan, or C. cooki of Spain; also of the 
genus Urocissa, as U. a oattispaty the red-billed blue 
magpie of the Orient. e bird called French magpie is 
the red-backed shrike, Lantus collurio. The name mag- 
pie, or magpie-pigeon, is given to a strain of domestic 

igeons bred to colors resembling those of the magpie. 

agpie is often used adjectively with reference to some 
characteristic of the bi 


2. The magpie-shrike. 


Below us in the Valley a mob of Jackasses were shout- 
ing and laughing uproariously, and a magpie was chanting 
his noble vesper hymn from a lofty tree. 

H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. 167. 


3. A halfpenny. (Slang, Eng.] 


Ym at low-water-mark myself—only one bob and a 
magpie ; but as far as it goes I'll fork out and stump. 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, viii. 


maguey (ma-gwa’), 7. 


maayat (ma-jir’), n. 


magydaret (maj‘i-dir), 7. 


Mahabharata (ma-hi-bhi’ra-ti), x. 


American stork, Eurenura maguari. Itresembles 
the European stork in size and plumage, but has a black 
bill and a peculiar formation of the tail, which is forked 
and black, with long white under-coverts. It is found on 
plains as well as in swamps, feeds on small mammals, 
reptiles, insects, and birds’ eggs, and is sometimes tamed. 
[Mex. maguei.] The 
American aloe, 4gave americana.—Gum J 
ras ’ magucey 


Magus (ma’gus), n.; pl. Magi (ma’ji). [L., ¢ 


Gr. Mdyoc: see mage.) 1. One of the members 
of the learned and priestly caste in ancient 
Persia, who had official charge of the sacred 
rites, practised interpretation of dreams, pro- 
fessed supernatural arts, and were distin- 
galshed by peculiarities of dress and insignia. 

eir origin may be traced to the Accadians, a Turanian 
race, the earliest settlers of the lower Euphrates valley. 
The first historical reference to the Magi occurs in Jer. 
xxxix. 8, 18, where a Babylonian rab-mag, or chief of the 


Magi, is mentioned in connection with the siege, capture, 
and rule of Jerusalem. 

2. In Christian history, one of the ‘‘ wise men” 
who, according to the Gospel of Matthew (ii. 
1, 2), came from the East to Jerusalem to do 
homage to the new-born King of the Jews. A 
tradition as old as the second century (resting on Ps. Ixxii. 
10; Isa. xlix. 7) makes them kings, and at a later period 
the names Melchior, Kas 
tached to them. As the first of the pagans to whom the 
birth of the Messiah was announced, they are honored at 
the feast of Epiphany; in the calendar, however, the three 
one immediately following the first of the new year are 
called after them. In works of art the youngest of them 
is represented as a Moor. 


{Hung., > Turk. majar.] 
member of a race, of the Finno-Ugrian 
stock, which invaded Hungary about the end 
of the ninth century, and settled there, where 
it still forms the predominant element of the 
population.—2. The native tongue of Hun- 
gary. It belongs to the Ugrian branch of the 
Ural-Altaic or Scythian tongues. 
(< L. maqydaris, 
magudaris, maguderis, < Gr. nayidapic, the seed 
or stalk of the laserpitium, also another plant. ] 
Laserwort, a plant of the genus ee hig : 
[Skt., 
mahd-, great, + Bharata, a descendant of a 
king or a tribe named Bharata, ¢ y¥ bhar = Gr. 
géperv = BE. bear!,.] The name of one of the two 
great epic poems of ancient India, the other 


being the Ramayana. It contains a history of the 
contest for supremacy between the two great regal fami- 
lies of northern India, the Pandavas and the Kurus or 


Mahad 


mahalath (mii’ha-lath), ». 


mahaleb (mii’ha-leb), n. 


mahal 
| California. 
aja 


Mahatma (ma-hat ‘mi ), ne 


Mahdian (mi’di-an), n. 


Mahernia (ma-hér’ni-&) 7. 


maheymt, 2. 
mahlstick (miil’stik), n. 


mahlstick 


kKauravas, ending in the victory of the former and the 
establishinent of their rule. In reality, this narrative oc- 
cupies but a fourth of the poem, the other three fourths 
being episodical and added at various times. The Maha- 
bharata thus became a sort of encyclopedia, embracing 
everything that it concerned a cultivated Hindu to know. 


eva (ma-hi-da’vii), ». (Skt. mahddeva, 
< maha-, great, + dera, god: see deity.) Aname 
of Siva, the third deity of the great Hindu triad. 
A Hebrew word 
of disputed meaning, occurring in the titles of 
Psalms liii. and Ixxxviii. (in the last of which 
the qualification leannoth is added): accord- 
ing to Gesenius, a te or cithara; according 
to others, antiphonal singing or a direction to 

sing in an antiphonal manner. 
Ar. mahleb.] A spe- 
cies of cherry (Prunus Mahaleb) whose fruit af- 
fords a violet dye and a fermented liquor re- 
sembling kirschwasser. It is found in the middle 
and south of Europe. Its flowers and leaves are used by 
rfumers, and its wood by cabinet-makersa. Tubes for 
nbacco-pipes, called cherry-sticks or -stems, are made of 
its young stems, sometimes several feet long and perfect- 

ly straight. See cherry), 1. 
y, ». (Amer. Ind.] A female salmon. 
oO 


: ah (ma-hii-ri’ji),n. (Skt. 
maharaja, < maha-, givat, + rdja, & prince or 
king: see rajah. he title bone by some 
Indian princes whose sovereignty is extensive. 
(Skt. mahdtman, 

eat-souled. magnanimous.] An adept ir 

rabmanism: a name recently applied by 
‘“theosophists” to certain imaginary beings, of 
preternatural powers, asserted to exist in or 


near India. No beings so named and endowed have any 
ancient recognition in Indian literature. 


Mahdi (mii‘dé), n. [Also sometimes Mehdee (< 


Turk. mehdi); < Ar. mahdi, a guide, leader, 
esp.a spiritual director, lit. ‘the guided or di- 
rected one,’ ¢ ma-, a formative prefix, + ehdi, 
guide (> het, a guide in religion, spiritual di- 
rector, hiddaya, guidance).] According to Mo- 
hammedan belief, a spiritual and temporal 
ruler destined to appear on earth during the 
last days. Some sects hold that the Mahdi has ap- 

ared, and in concealment awaits the time of his mani- 
estation. There have been a number of pretended Mah- 
dis, of whom the latest of importance was the chief whose 
armed followers resisted the advance of the British troops 
into the Sudan in 1884-85, and overthrew the Egyptian 
power in that region, which they continued to hold. The 
belief apparently grew out of the Jewish belief in the 
coming of the Messiah. 


It is from the descendants of 'Alee that the more de- 
vout Moslems expect the Mehdee, who is to reappear on 
earth in company with the Prophet Elias, on the second 
coming of Christ. J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, p. 74. 


Mahdi, or ‘the well-guided,’ is the name given by the 
Shi'ites to that member of the family of ‘Ali who, accord- 
ing to their belief, is one day to gain possession of the 
whole world, and set up the reign of righteousness in it. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 570. 
< Mahdi + -an.] One 
who holds that the Mahdi whose coming was 
foretold by Mohammed has already appeared; 

ecifically, one who holds that the Mehdi has 
already appeared in the person of Mohammed 
Abu el-Qasim, the twelfth Imam, who is sup- 
posed to be concealed in some secret place 
awaiting the hour of his manifestation. The 
Shiahs in general hold this view. Also Mahdist. 
diism (mi’di-izm),n. [< Muhdi + -ism.) 
The doctrine of, or belief in, the coming of the 
Mahdi. Fortnightly Rev., XLIII. 701. 


Mahdism (mii’dizm), n. («Mahdi + -ism.] Same 
, and Balthasar become at- as Mahdiism. The Academy, Oct. 20, 1888, p. 249. 
Mahdist (mi’dist), n. 


(< Mahdi + -ist.] 1. 
Same as Mahdian.—2. A follower of the pre- 
tended Mahdi of the Sudan in Africa. See 


Mahdi. 
Auother body of Mahdtsts coming round on our right re- 
inforced them. Daily Telegraph (London), March 21, 1885. 


(NL. (Linneus, 
1767), an anagram of Hermannia, a closely al- 
lied genus.] A genus of dicotyledonous poly- 
petalous plants of the natural order Sterculiacee 
and the tribe Hermanniea, characterized by the 
indefinite number of ovules and the reniform 
seeds with a curved embryo, and differing from 
Hermannia in having the filaments dilated et 
the middle. It includes 33 species of undershrubs or 
perennial herbs of southern Africa, many of which are 
cultivated in conservatories. 

An obsolete form of mayhem. 
Chaucer. 

[Also maulstick, mal- 
stick ; <G. mahlstock, malstock, ¢ malen, paint, + 
stock, stick, staff.) A staff, from three to four 
feet long, used by painters as a rest for the right 
hand, and held in the left. It tapers toward the up- 
per end, which is surmounted by a ball of cotton-wool 
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covered with soft leather, to protect the picture from in- ic ma-hog’ i-gum 2 The defl cam’ fiddling through the to 
jury in case of contact. mahogany gam (mg-hog ant ), » Bame An’ danced awa wi'the exciseman, a 


as jarrah. 
oodis, mahm mahmudis -md’- J ee fe And ilka wife cries — “Auld Mahou 
oudis, mats (mimo ogany-tree (ma-hog’a-ni-tré), 7. 1. Same I wiah you luck o’ the prize, man !" 


ae he 5 ie a Okie oak aut; a native 28 mahogany, 1. Hence—2. The dinner-table. Burns, The Exciseman. 
name.) 1. A malvaceous tree or shrub, Hibiscus Teathe athcak 4+. [I.c.] An idol or pagan deity. See maumet. 
Paritium) tiliaceus, common on tropical coasts. Sheltered about mahout! (ma-hout’), ». [< Hind. mahdut, the 
ie inner bark has been much used for cord- The mahogany tree. form, in the eastern provinces, of mahawat, ma- 
age.—2. Sterculia Caribea, a tall West Indian Thackeray, The Mahogany Tree. hdvat, an elephant-driver.] In the East Indies, 


tree.—3. Melicytus ramiflorus, a small New Zea- Mahoitre (ma-hoi’tr), ». (OF. mahoitre, ma- the keeper and driver of an elephant. 

land tree of the violet family, with small flowers ages Liane ian maheurtre, etc. ] eons pdaihe beoruhanaes by nae seocentree movement 
in bundles on the branches.— a wadded and upraise our elephant and the sudden excitement of his mahout. 
tain mahoe, Hibiscus (Paritium) Bate a West Indian shoulder (of a rment) in J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 63. 
tree yielding the Cuba bast.—Congo mahoe, Hibiscus fashion during the fifteenth mahout?,n. [Origin not ascertained.] A coarse 


pe fcr 6 mahoe, Thespesia nea, als00n€ and sixteenth centuries. woolen cloth formerly manufactured in Eng- 
Ore tort deere ed hose bast bas ere ey ee Mahomedan (ma-hom’ ed- land and in the south of France, exclusively for 


export to the seaports of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly to Egypt. 4 

mahovo (ma-h6’vo),”. [Etym. not ascertained. ] 
A name [hie by Von Schubersky to his appli- 
cation of the fly-wheel to the locomotive. The 
fly-wheel in this invention is ponderous, and in running 
down grades it stores up surplus mechanical power gen- 
erated by the descent of the locomotive and train, to be in 
turn imparted to the driving-wheels in ascending rade, 
thus aiding the engine in making ita ascent. e inven- 
tion has not met with success. 

Mahratta (ma-rat’i), x. One of a race of Hin- 
dus inhabiting western and central India, who 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
conquered and ruled many states, of which 

Mahoun’, now better Moham- they Sones oaks ane but which are 

: now largely under British rule. They are Brah- 
wed, in nearer agreement mans in relig on, but differ physically from other Hindus, 


with the Ar. Muhammad, the 
Arabian propner:) See Mohammedan (the form Bs Spi “aahane’ (ak ’ ih ee TE lady a 


of the adjective now preferred). avorinot 
: yprinoid fish, Barbus tor, occurring generally 
piahometanism, ee S © Mohammedanism. in the fresh waters of India, but of the largest 
M ometanize, v. For, Mohammedanize.  ___—_gize and most abundant in mountain and rocky 

ahometicalt, a. f ormerly also Mahumetical; streams. It resembles the European barbel in generic 


as Mahomet + -ic-al.] Mohammedan. characters, but has much larger scales (25 to 27 along the 
In one part of this Mosquita was a Librarie of fortie flue lateral line), thick lips, often enlarged about the middle, 
Mahumeticall books. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 270. and the maxillary barbels longer than the rostral and ex- 
Mah ham’eti F ] tending to below the last thirdof the eye. Itis the great 
ometism (ma-hom’et-izm), n. [Formerly  tresh.water game-fish of India, and reaches a large size, 

also Mahumetism ; < F. Mahométisme =Sp. Pg. occasionally weighing 100 to 150 pounds. Also called ma- 


mahoganize (ma-hog’a-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. an); a.and n. See Moham- 
mahoganized, ppr. mahoganizing. (< mahoga- _medan. 
n(y) + -ize.) To cause to resemble mahog- Mahomedanism,. See Mo- 
any, as by staining. hammedanism. 
ogany (ma-hog’a-ni), n. (=F. mahagoni, Mahomedanize, v. See Mo- 
mahogon = Pg. mogono, mogno, magno = It. mo- _hammedanize. ; 
ano = D. mahonie = G. mahagoni = Sw. ma- Mahometan (ma-hom’ et- 
gony, mahogny, mahogni = Dan. mahogni = 80), a. and 4. ormerly 
gue: dag lige mango), < bi ind. or — rte oe nei 
; er. mahogoni. Cf. acajoul. . Atree, mean = op. ©g. Manometa- 
oe) tao Golt, Macmotting: < MI: 
*Mahometunus, of Mahom- 
et, < Mahomet, in older E. 
Mahoun, Mahound, etc. (see 


Mahometismo = It. Maomettismo; as Mahomet hasur, and by other forms of the word. ; 
Flowering Branch of Mahogany (Swietenta Mahagoni). -ism.] Mohammedanism. (Rare. } Mahu (mii’hd), nr. [P erhaps a made name, like 
er eee Such as haue reuolted from the Faith to Mahumitione, ™any other appellations ie devils; but cf. Ma- 
Swietenia Mahagoni, of the natural order Melia- Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 264. oun, 3.) An appellation in Shakspere of the 


cee. It is native in the West Indies, Central America, Mahometist (ma-hom’et-ist), n. [Formerly evil as the instigator of theft. 

aon and the Florida keys. Its importance lies in its glso Mahumetist; = Sp. Mahometista; as Ma- an” fiends have been in poor ‘Tom at once; . . - Hobbi- 
. 4 nce, nce umbDnesgs ; uu, O steal hg. 

2, The wood of the above tree. 1t combines a met + -ist.] A follower of Mahomet or Mo- ' 5 


Tich reddish-brown color, beauty of grain, and suscepti- hammed. [Rare.] seit PW 1. 08 
bility of polish with unusual soundness, uniformity, free- | This present Emperour his sonne . . . hath had great Mahumetant, ete. See Mahometan, ete. 
dom from warping, durability, and largeness of dimen- good successe in his warres, both | against the Christians mahute (ma-hét’),n. [OF. mahute, upper arm. ] 
sions. On account of its costliness, its use is restricted and also the Mahometiets. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 824. An arm; specifically, in falconry, that part of 
mainly to furniture-making, cabinet-work, hei often in Mahometry (ma-hom’et-ri), n. [< Mahomet the wing in birds of prey which lies close to the 
the form of aveneer, The quality of the timber varies Mah t ) + Cf bod 
with the conditions of its growth, ex situations and (see Afahometan ry. - mammetry, mau- body. ye F 
solid ground yielding the finest. Mahogany with figured metry.] Mohammedanism. mahwa-butter (mi’wii-but’ér), n. A concrete 
grain is especially prized, and is obtained largely, but not = The sacrifices which God gave Adam’s sons were no Oil obtained in India from the seeds of the 
exclusively, from the San Domingo and Cuba wood, called dumb popetry or superstitious mahometry, but signs of mahwa-tree. It has about the industrial value of co- 
Spanish ny. The Honduras mahogany, or bay- the testament of God. coanut-oil, and {is useful for making soap; in India it is 
grained ad plain and of berger dinendior’, viclding hoes _ Tyndale, Ans. toSir'T. More, ete. (Parker Soc., 1850), P. 27. used for cooking and burning, and to adulterate ghee or 
sometimes 40 feet in length. The Mexican mahogany has mahone ( ma-h6n’), n. (< F. mahonne = Sp. sales vor 4’ wit-oil Sg h 
the largest growth of fod similar to the last-named, and mahona = It. maona, < Turk. maghuna, a barge, MAaNwa-0 (mii’wi-oil), ». Same as mahica- 
supplements its diminishing supply. lighter.) A large Turkish galley, barge, or 0vtter. , ee 
Hence—8. A table, especially a dinner-table. transport of parton: mahwa-tree, mohwa-tree (mi’wi-tré, md‘wi- 
I had hoped to have seen you three gentlemen with your Mahonia (ma-ho’ni-k),. [NL. (Nuttall, 1818), tt6),” (« E. Ind. mahwa or mohwa + E. tree.) 


Pome anne ine manors Woy humble napbrey a Clock named after Bernard M’Mahon, a patron of _The tree Bassia latifolia. 


: ; ; i i ; Maia (ma’yi), x. . Gr, pata, a large kind 
4+. A kind of drink. See the quotation. Babee Gatien cee). saben ol ihe Bom of crab, a articular use of yaia, old woman, 
Mente Which the Copnink Bae ar pois to his mahonnett, n. [Dim. of mahone.] Same as Durse, mother.) The typical genus of Maiide, 


nay shape Vande ts nde two para tin caucus vant mahoné, founded by Lamarck in 1801. M. aguinado is known 


treacle, well beaten together. The number of the ships were these : 80 galliasses. 108% the sea-spider or spider-crab. The carapace is oval, with 
Boswell, Johnson (ed. 1885), VITI. 58. gallles, a8 well hemes 8 as subtill ppt nets, pacar, 

African mahogany Senegal coc usta, sixe or seuen ons, an . 

mahogany, Bucal om eh flo 08 leres. ii se Hakiuyt's Voyages, II. 78. 
also, other eucalypts (as below) and species of the related Mahoun, Mahound (ma-houn’ or mi’houn, 
Vetuba (tetonsay apeuine in Prana Psaice ees. ma-hound’ or mi’hound), x. [Sometimes also 
ginata, the jarrah, and B. botryoides.— Ceylon mahoga- Machound ; < ME. Mahoun, Mawhown, Mahun, 
ny. Same as jack-wood.—Forest-mahogany, in New Mahound,< OF. Mahon, Mahoms, Mahum, also 
toe pas Shenae ae eile or 4fahumet, Mahomet, now usually called Moham- 
Base Tudiah maheeane Corea Toons the bevnec, med, Ar. Muhammad: see Mohammedan. Cf. 
also, Soymida febrifuga, the Indian redwood, and Chick: Macon, another form of the same word; ef. also 
rasna tabularis, the Chittagong-wood—both formerly mammet, maumet, etc.) 1+. Mahomet or Moham- 


classed under Swietenia.— Kentu mah a rare ° : 
name of the Kentucky FOE pooh dence fre Gisnnaciadia— mea an old form of the name of the Arabian 
Madeira mahogany. Same as canary-wood.—Moun- Prophet. 

tain mahogany, & tree of the genus Cercocarpus, especial- The presence seems, with things so richly od 
ly C. ledifolius and C. parvifolius ; sometimes also same as The mosque of Mahound, or some queer ; } i % 
ee —Red mah s eae as desta Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 289. % } 

any.— n e ya.— wam ° e e 
mahogany. ag pear Eucalyptus boeryoides 2 (4 ¢.) A monster; a terrifying creature. 
and &. robusta.— White mahogany in Jamaica, Antir- A machound, a bugbeare, a raw-head and bloudie bone. 
tcalyptus 


Spinous Spider-crab (Mata sgutnado). 


rhea bifurcata; in Australia, pilularis, var. Florio. many projecting points on the sides and {n front, and the 

acmentoides, and E. robusta. : There met hym this Mawhown, that was o mysshap, long slim jegs are beset with cirri. These crabs are ob- 
mahogany-birch (ma-hog’as-ni-bérch),». The Euyn forne in his face, as he fle wold. served crawling sluggishly in the mud. 

cherry-birch, Betula lenta. See birch. __ Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.8.), 1. 7758. Maiacea (ma-ya’s6-ii), n. pl. (NL., < Maia + 
mahogany-brown (ma-hog’a-ni-broun), ». A 8. The devil; an evil spirit: so called as con- -acea.) A group of spider-crabs. See Maioidea. 

reddish brown, the color of mahogany. fused or identified, in the medieval mind, which maiacean (mia-yaé’sé-an), a. and n. Same as 


mahogany-color (ma-hog’s-ni-kul’or), ». A regarded all heretics and false prophets as in- maioidean. 
reddish-brown color resembling that of ma- stigated by the devil, with Mahomet or Moham- maian (ma’yan), @. and n. [< Maia + -an.] 
hogany- med, the False Prophet. Compare maumet, Same as maioid. 


Maianthemum 


Maianthemum (mé-yan’thé-mum), n. : 
(Wiggers, 1780), < Gr. yaia, mother, + diepor, 
a flower.) A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Polygonate, characterized by having the 
flowers in a termi- 
nal raceme, 2-merous, 
and without a peri- 
anth-tube, the seg- 
ments spreading. They 
are low herbs, with slen- 


der creeping rootstocks, 
two (rarely three) heart- 
shapes leaves, and small 
kd ps te ly an 
ut a single es, M. 
Canadense, wae of the 
plants known as false Soln- 
mon's-seal, found in moist 
woods throughout’ the 
temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 
maid (mad),”. [< ME. 
maide, mayde, meide 
peruy & shortened 
orm of maiden (see 
ey from 
earlier . mazth, < 
AS. megeth, megth (= 
OS. magath, magadh, 
magad = OFries. me- 
gith, megeth, maged = D. meid, maagd = MLG. 
maget, LG. magd = OHG. magad, macad, MHG. 
maget, meit, G. magd, maid = Goth. magaths), 
a maid, virgin, a fem. form with formative -th, 
equiv. to még, mé&ge, E. may3, maid, fem. cor- 
responding to magu, a son, m&g, ® kinsman, E. 
may2: see may2, may3.] 1. A young unmar- 
ried woman; a girl; ae pent a girl of mar- 
riageable age, but applied, usually with little or 
some other qualifying term, to a female child of 
any age above infancy: as, a matd, or a little 
maid, of ten summers. 
And bytwyne Citie and the seyd Chirche ys the flod flo- 
ridus, where the fayer mayd shuld a ben brent. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 
But communed only with the little maid, 
Who pleased her with a babbling heedlessness 


Which often lured her from herself. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


2. A woman, especially a young woman, who 
has preserved her virginity; a virgin. 


Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows? But she is none. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 40. 


3+. A man who has always remained continent. 


I wot wel the Apostel was a mayde. 
Chaucer, Prk. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 79. 


He was clene mayde imartred with the same maydenes. 
Treviea, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon, v. 60. 


4. A female servant or attendant charged with 
domestic duties: usually with a specific desig- 
nation, as a housemaid, chambermatd, nurse- 
maid, a maid of all work, etc. See the com- 
pounds, and phrases below. 


And when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her 
maid to fetch it. Ex. if. 6. 


She’s called upon her maids by seven, 
To mak his bed baith saft and even. 
Bothwell (Child’s Ballads, I. 159). 
She had no maids to stand 
Gold-clothed on either hand. 
A. C. Swinburne, 


5. One of various fishes. 
eral species of skate. 


When fishy Stalls with double Store are laid: 
The golden belly’d Carp, the broad-finn'd Matd. 
Gay, Trivia, ii. 414. 


(®) The thornback ray. Also called maiden and matden- 
skate. (c) The twait-shad.— Cuckoo’s maid. (a) The 
red- backed shrike, Lanius collurio. (6) The wryneck, 
Iynz torqut s maid, a female servant em- 
oyed to attend to the personal wants of a woman.— 
d of all work, a female servant who does work of 
every kind; a domestic who gpl general house- 
work.— Maid of honor. (4) A woman of good birth 
having membership in a royal household as an atten- 
dant on a princess or the queen. While technically in 
the latter’s service, actual attendance is either divided as 
to period among the several maids of honor, or is limited 
to appearance at state occasions and court ceremonies. 
In England eight maids of honor are now regularly chosen 
but more are often nominated. They are usually if not 
always daughters or granddaughters of peers, and when 
possessing no other title are styled honorable. (b) A sort 
of cheesecake. (Said to be made according to a recipe 
originally given by a maid of honor of Queen Elizabeth. ] 


He [the baker) has brought down a girl from London, 
who can make short bread and maids of honor. 
R. D. Blackmore, Kit and Kitty, vil 


Old maid. (a) A woman who remains unmarried beyond 
the usual or average age for marriage. ([Collog.} (0) A 
game of cards played by any number of persons with a 
pack of fifty-one cards, one of the queens being thrown 
out; all cards that match are discarded, and that player in 
whoee hand the odd queen is finally left is said to be caught, 


Flowe 
Cana 


Plant of Matanthewessm 
¢. a@, flower; 4, fruits. 


Madonna Mia. 
(a) The female of sev- 
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and doomed to be an old maid (or bachelor) (ce) The 
lapwing : from the fancy that old maids are changed into 
these uneasy birds after death. [Local, Eng.} (d) The 
common clam, Mya arenaria. (South of England.)— The 
Heliconian maids, See Heliconian. 

maidan (mi’dan), ». [Pers.) In Persia and 
India, a level open green or esplanade in or 
adjoining a town, serving for a Perele eroune 
or for amusements of all sorts, but especially 
for military exercises, horsemanship, and horse- 
races. Sometimes spelled meidan. 

maid-child (mad’child), n. A female child; a 
girl. [{Rare.] 

A maid-child call’d Marina. Shak., Pericles, v. 8. 6. 

maiden (ma’dn), ». and a. [< ME. maiden, 
mayden, meiden, mazden, < AS. magden, m@den 
(= OHG. magatin, magcett, MHG. magetin, ma- 
gedin, megetin, megedin, mettin), a maiden, with 
fem. formative -en (see -en*), < megeth, a maid: 
see maid.] JI, n. 1. Amaid, in any sense of that 
word, See maid. 


Of bodi was he mayden clene. Havelok, 1. 906. 


This synne cometh ofte to hem that been maydenes, and 
eek to hem that been corrupt. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
O11) go tak the bride’s maidens, 

And we'll go tak a dance. 


Fair Janet (Child's Ballads, IJ. 91). 
2. An animal or a thing that is young, new, 
experishced, untried, or untaken. Specifically 
a racing, a horse that has never won a race or a 
e. (06) A fortress that has never been taken. (c¢) In 
cricket, an over in which no 
runs are made. See orer. 
3. The last handful of 
corn cut down by the 
reapers on afarm. It 
is dressed up with rib- 
bons. [(Scotch.J—4. A 
wisp of straw put into 
a hoop of iron, used by 
a blacksmith in water- 
ing his fire. Jamieson. 
[Seotech.]—5. An in- 
strumentofcapital pun- 
ishment formerly used. 
It consisted of a loaded blade 
or ax which moved in grooves 
in a frame about ten feet 
high. The ax was raised 
to the top of the frame and then let fall, severing the 
victim's head from his body. _ 
6. A mallet for beating linen, used in washing. 

II. a. 1. Being a maid; belonging to the 
class of maids or virgins. 

His maiden sister and his orphan niece, whom he.. . 
used to boast of as the only women he had ever seen who 
were well broken in and bitted to obedience. 

Scott, Antiquary, tL 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that roved 
O’er Meenalus, amid the maiden ng 
More favour'd once. 
Addi tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ff. 513. 


2. Of or pertaining to a maid or to maids: as, 
matden charms. 

Now, by my maiden hononr, yet as pure 

As the unsullied lily, I protest. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 8651. 
3. Like a maid in any respect; virginal; chaste. 
Indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought. Tennyson, Guinevere. 


4. Young; fresh; new; hitherto untried or 
unused; unsullied; unstained. 
Full bravely hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 188. 
A due proportion of maiden —1. e. pure — chlorine, and 
“spent” gas—gas mixed with steam — should be used. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., I. 460. 
Maiden assize, an assize of a court for the trial of crim- 
inals in Great Britain at which there are no criminal 
cases to be tried. In the eighteenth century and previ- 
ously the name was given to any assize at which no person 
was condemned to die. It is usual at such assizes to pre- 
sent the judge with a pair of white gloves.— Maiden bat- 
tle, a first contest. 


A maiden battle, then? 


se. SP 
Maiden, Museum of the Society 
of Andquaries, Edinburgh. 


Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 87. 


Maiden duck. See duck?.— Maiden f a fortress 
that has never been captured.— Maiden t, a hand 
as yet unstained with blood. 

This hand of mine 


Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson a hes of blood. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 252. 


Maiden name, the famfly name of a married woman be- 
fore her marriage; the surname of a maiden.— Maiden 
over, in cricket, an over in which no runs are made. See 
over.— Maiden one’s first speech; especially, 
the first speech of a new member in a public body, as the 
House of Commons.— Maiden stakes, in horse-racing, 
the money contended for in a race between young horses 
that have never run before.— Maiden strewmentst, 
flowers and evergreens strewed in the path of a young 
couple on their way to church to be married, or on the 


maiden} (ma’dn), t. i. 


maidenhair (ma’dn-hir), n. 


mats. 
maidenhair 
maidenhair- 


maidenly (ma’dn-li), a. 


maiden-meek 


way by which the oorpee of an unmarried person of 
either sex was carried to the grave. 


Yet here she is allow'd her virgin crants, 
Her maiden atrewiments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 266 


[< maiden, n.] To act or 
speak in a maidenly manner; behave modestly 
or demurely. [Kare.] 

For had I mayden’d it, as many use, 

Loath for to grant, but loather to refuse. 

Bp. Hail, Satires, IIL fii 6. 

1. A fern of the 
genus Adiantum, particularly 4. Capillus-Vene- 
ris, @ native of North andl South Americ 
Europe, Asia, Africa, China, and Japan, an 
A, pedatum, a native of North America from 
Canada southward, Hindustan, Japan, and 
Manchuria. They grow in moist rocky placea, and 
are 80 called from the fine, hair-like stalks, or from the 


fine black fibrous roota alentum Trichomanes ts the 
black or English maidenhair. 


2. A stuff in use for garments in the fourteenth 
century. Fairholt.—Golden maidenhair, a m 
Polytrichum commune, sometimes made into brushes 


,n. See Briza. 
ee (ma’dn-har-tré), n. 
gingko (which see), 
so called from the 
resemblance of its 
leaves to the pin- 
nules of the maiden- 


hair fern. although 
but one species, Ginkyo 
biloba, now exists, it was 
once a very abundant 
form, and is traceable to 
the Jurassic and even 
further back, a large 
number of fossil species 
being known, usual 

with the leaves muc 

more lobed than in the 
living species, becom- 
ing digitate and B pene 
insensibly into still mure 
archaic types, Batera, 
Jeanpaulia, Trichopitys, 


The 


Leaf of Maidenhair-tree 
(Ginkgo brloba). 


etc. 
maidenhead (ma’dn-hed), n. [<(ME. mayden- 


hede, meidenhed, var. of maidenhood.) 1. Vir- 
ginity; maidenhood. 
By my troth and maidenhead, 
I would not be a queen. 
hak., Hen. VIIL, if. & 28. 
2+. Newness; freshness; incipiency; also, the 
first of a thing. 
The maidenhead of our affairs. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fv. 1. 59. 
Then came home to my fire the maddenhead of second 
half bushel [of coals). Swift. 
8. The hymen or vaginal membrane, regarded 
as the physical proof of virginity.— 4+. The first 
using of anything. 
A chaine of. golde that cost him Ivij pound and odde 
money, wherof because he would have the maydenhead 


or first wearing himselfe, he Aah ciate ay it on in the 
Goldsmith's shop. Greene, Conny Catching, 3d Part (1592). 


Maidenhead spoon, a spoon having a smal! of the 
Virgin forming the end or ‘“‘ head” of the handle. S. K. 
Handbook C Plate, 


‘ollege and 60. 
maidenhood (ma’dn-huad), n. (<ME. mayden- 


hode ; < maiden + -hood.] 1. The state of bein 
a maid or maiden; the state of an unmarri 
female; virginity. 

And, for the modest love of matdenhood 


Bids me not sojourn with these armed men, 
Oh, whither shall I fly? Fatrfaz, tr. of Tasso. 


To her, perpetual ’ 
And unto me no second friend. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, vi. 
2. Freshness; newness. ([Rare.] 
The ireful bastard Orleans — that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, and had the matdenhood 
Of thy first fight —I soon encountered. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 6. 17. 


maiden-like (ma’dn-lik),a. Like a maid; mod- 
est. 
maidenliness (ma’dn-li-nes), n. The quality 


of being maidenly; behavior that becomes a 
maid; modesty; gentleness. 
[< maiden + -ly1.} 
Like a maid; gentle; modest; reserved. 
Lyke to maydenly of ; 
kelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 865. 


What a matdenly man-at-arms are you become! 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iL 2 82. 


maidenly (ma’dn-li), adv. [< maiden + -ly2.} 


In a maiden-like manner; modestly; gently. 
(Rare. ] 
maiden-meek (ma’dn-mék), a. Meek as be- 
comes or is natural to a maiden. 
I was courteous, every phrase well ofl'd 
As man’s could be; yet, matden-meek, I pray'd 
Concealment. Tennyaon, Princess, iff, 


maiden-nut 


maiden-nut (ma’dn-nut), n. In mech., the in- 
ner of two nuts on the same screw. The outer 
nut is called the jam-nut. E. H. Knight. 

maiden-pink (ma’dn-pingk), x. A kind of pink, 
Dianthus deltoides. Sometimes called meadow- 


pink. 
maiden-plum (méa’dn-plum), ». A West In- 
dian plant, Comocladia integrifolia or C. den- 
tata, of the natural order Anacardiacee. It 
yields a viscid juice, which on exposure to air 
becomes an indelible black dye. 
maiden’s-blush (mé’dnz-blush), ». 1. A deli- 
cate pink variety of rose. 
Maydens-blush commixt with jessimine. 
Herrick, The Invitation. 
2. A small geometrid moth, Ephyra punctaria. 
maidenshipt ine onrsbt ), 2. [< maiden + 


-ship.] Maidenhood. 
mai ene noneety (ma’dnz-on/es-ti), ». The 
virgin’s-bower, Clematis Vitalba. Britten and 


Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Some have sup- 
poe o plant honesty to be meant. See hon- 
esty, 9. 


About Michaelmass all the hedges about Thickwood (in 
the parish Colerne) are (as it were) hung with mayden's 


honesty, which lookes very fine. 
- “Aubrey’'s Wilts, MS. Royal Soe., p. 120. (Halliwell.) 


maidon-skate (ma’dn-skat),n. Same as maid, 
en-tongued (ma’dn-tungd), a. Sweet- 
voiced and gentle in speech as a girl. 
His qualities were beauteous as his form, 


For matden- © was. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 100. 
maiden-widowed (ma’dn-wid’6d),a. Widow- 
ed while still a virgin. [Rare.] 
But I, a maid, — , 


widowed. 
hak., RB. and J., lil. 2. 185. 
maidhood (mad’had), ». [< maid + -hood.] 
Maidenhood ; virginity. 


Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
maidhood, honour, truth, and eve 7 
T love thee. hak., T. N., iii. 1. 162. 


maidkint,. A little maid. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. } 
maidiyt, a. (“maid + -ly1.] Likea maid or girl. 
O cowards and maydly men, 


Of courage faynt and weake. 
Googe, Epitaphe on M. Shelley. (Davies.) 
Maid Mariant, Maid-mariant (mad-mar’i-an), 
n. 1, Originally, the queen of the May, one of 


the characters in the old morris-dance, often a 
man in woman’s clothes. 

In the English Morris she is called simply The Lady, or 
more frequently Maid Marian, a name which, to our ap- 
prehension, means Lady of the May, and nothing more. 

Child's Ballads, Int., p. xxviii. 
2. A kind of dance; a morris-dance or Moor- 
ish dance. 

A set of morrice-dancers danced a maid-marian with a 
tabor and pipe. Sir W. Temple. 

maid-of-the-meadow (miad’ov-the-med’s), n. 
A plant, Spir@a Ulmaria, of the natural order 
Rosacee. 

maid-pale (mad’pal), a. Having the delica 
white complexion of a maid or girl. [Rare.] 
Change the complexion of her [England's] matd e 
To scarlet indignation. Shak., Roh. i oe 

maid-servant (mad’sér’vant), n. A female ser- 
vant. 

But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, . . . nor thy maid- 
servant. xx. 10, 

maieutic (ma-i’ tik), @. and n. [< Gr. pazev- 
TL 
téyvn, the art of midwifery), < pacebecBa:, act as 
a midwife, < aia, an old woman, & nurse, mid- 
wife.] I, a. Serving to assist or facilitate 
childbirth; hence, in the Socratic method (see 
II.), aiding in bringing forth, in a metaphori- 
cal sense; serving to eduee or elicit. [Rare.]} 

II, x. The art of midwifery: applied by Socra- 
tes to the method he pursued in investigating 
and imparting truth; intellectual midwifery. 
It consisted in eliciting from a person interrogated such 


answers as lead by successive stages to the conclusion de- 
sired by the interrogator. 

This positive side of the Socratic method is the mateutic 
(that is, maieutic or obstetricart). Socrates likened him- 
self, namely, to his mother Pheenarete, who was a mid- 
wife, because, if no longer able to bear thoughts himself, 
he was stil] quite able to help others to bear them, as well 
as to distinguish those that were sound from those that 
were unsound. J. H. Stirling. 

maieutica] (mi-i’ti-kal), a. [< mateutic + -al.] 
Same as maieutic. ; 
, 7”. Same as meiny. 
maigre (ma’gér), a. and n. [< F. maigre, lean, 
spare, Meager; as & noun, lean meat, food other 


xég, of or for midwifery (fem. patevrixg, se. 
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than meat (faire maigre, abstain from meat): 
see meager, the E. form of the word.) I, a. 1. 
Made neither of flesh-meat nor with the gravy 
of flesh-meat: applic to the dishes used by 
Roman Catholics during Lent and on the days 
on which abstinence from flesh-meat is enjoin- 
ed.—2, Of or pertaining to a fast or fast-day. 


, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., one of the d n 


aS day, ) 
which the use of flesh-meat, or of food prepared with the 


juice of flesh-meat, is disallowed. 


It happened to be a igre-day. 
Walpole To Mann, July 81, 1743. 


II, ». An acanthopterygian fish of the genus 
Sciena, specifically 8. aguila, a large and very 
powerful fish common in the Mediterranean 
and occasionally taken on the British coasts. 
It is remarkable for making a whirring noise as it moves 
through the water. The name is sometimes extended to 
the Scieenida. Also meager, shade-jish, bar, and bubbler. 

maihemt, . See mayhem. 

Maiidse (ma’yi-dé),n. pl. [NL., < Maia + -ide.] 
A family of short-tailed, stalk-eyed, decapod 
crustaceans, typified by the genus Mata, and cor- 
ze Doan mare or less exactly to Milne-Ed- 
wards’s tribe Maiens of his family Oryrhyncha; 
the spider-crabs. These maioids have long legs, the 
spiny carapace nearly always longer than broad, and the 
rostrum usually two-horned. The common sea-spider, 
Mata squinado, is a characteristic example. The genera 
are numerous, and the limits of the family vary with dif- 
ferent writers. See cut at Maia. Also Maida, Maiada. 

maik!,n. A Scotch spelling of make?. 

maik?, make (mak), ». [Cf. mag8.] A half- 
penny. [Scotch and Eng. a 

mail! (mal), ». [< ME. maile, male, maille, 
maylle, < OF. matle, maille, a link of mail, a 
mesh of a net, F. maille, link of mail, a mesh, 
stitch, = Pr. malha = Sp. malla = Pg. malha 
= It. maglia, link of mail, mail, stiteh, <¢ L. 
macula, a spot, speck, hole, mesh of a net: 
see macle, mackle, macula. In def. 1, the orig. 
sense, the E. word may possibly be in part due 
to AS. mal, mel, a spot: see molel.) 1+. A spot; 
especially, a spot or speck on a bird’s feather; 
hence, a spotted or speckled feather. 

The moorish-fly: made with the body of duskish wool; 
and the wings made of the blackish maz of the drake. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 101. 
2t. In armor, a ring, link, or scale on a coat of 
mail. See def. 3. 

Of his auantaile wyth that stroke carf wel many a mayile. 
Str Ferumbras, |. 624. 

ma (L.], mayles or lytle plates in an haberieon or 

coate of fense. Cooper, 1584. 
3. A fabric of meshes, especially and almost 
exclusively of metal, used as a defense against 
weapons; a kind of armor, specifically called 
chain-mail, compares of rings of metal, inter- 
linked as in a chain, but extended in width as 
well as in length. Chain-mail seems to have been in- 
troduced into the Roman 
army in imitation of the 
and was much 

worn under the later em- 
pire It was the favor- 
te armor in Europe dur- 
¢. ing the twelfth and thir- 
© teenth centuries, but was 
slow of fabrication and 
expensive. It was of three 
kinds: (1) that In which 
the rings kept their shape 
by their stiffneas alone, 
and i hor ber ere 

v CAaVy; 

which the 1 hina eee iv: 

eted and forged; (8) that in which each link was braced 

across by asmall bar—arareform. See hauberk, chausses, 
banded mail (under banded2), guaset, and camail. 


He put a silk cote on his backe, 
And mad of manye a fold. 
Old Robin of Portingale (Child’s Ballads, ITT. 88). 
Some wore coat armour, imitating scale: 
And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail. 
Dryden, Pal. and Are., iif. 27. 
4. By extension, armor of any sort. 
To teach that right is more than might, and justice more 
than mat! Whittier, Brown of Ossawatomie. 
Hence—5. Any defensive covering, as the 
shell of a lobster or a tortoise. 
His clouded Mai the Tortoise shall resign, 
And round the Rivet pearly Circles shine. 
Gay, The Fan, ffi. 157. 
6. Naut., a square utensil composed of rings 
interwoven like network, formerly used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and white 
cordage.— 7. In weaving, a smal] metal eye or 
ide-ring in a heddle, through which the warp 
is threaded. 
The essential features of the heddle are the eyes, loops, 
or mawvs through which the w is threaded. 
c. Brit., XXIV. 464. 
8. That as of a clasp which receives the 
spring. Halliwell.__Banded mail. See banded?.— 
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Coat of Chain-mail (Hauberk), and 
detail of same. 


mailable 


Same as chain-mail, 
See def. 3. 

mail! (mal), v. ¢. (« maill, n.] 1. To spot or 
stain. [Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 

Mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling wean that was hurt 
some gate. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvii 
2. To put mail upon; dress in mail; by ex- 
tension, to protect with armor of any Kind (see 
maill,n.,4): hardly used except in the past par- 
ticiple. See mailed. 


The matled Mars shall on his altar sit, 
Up to the ears in blood. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 116. 


Methinks I should not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in shame, with on my back. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, ti. 4. 31. 


Whereas those warlike lords 
Lay mail'd in armour, girt with ireful swords. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, ii. 4. 
Hence—8. To pinion or fasten down, as the 
wings of a hawk. 
Prince, by your leave, I'll have a circingle, 
And mad you, like a hawk. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, v. 
mail? (mal), ». [< ME. male = MD. maele, D. 
maal = G. male, < OF. male, maile, a bag, wal- 
let, portmanteau, F’. malle, a peddlers basket, a 
crunk, mail (post), mail-coach, = Sp. Pg. mala, 
a bag, trunk, < ML. mala, ® bag; prob. of Cel- 
tic origin, < Ir. and Gael. mala = Bret. mal, a 
bag, sack; but the Rom. and Celtic forms may 
be from the Teut.; ef. OHG. malaha, malha, 
MHG. malhe, a saddle-bag, a wallet; Icel. malr, 
a knapsack. The ult. origin is undetermined.] 
1+. A bag, sack, or other receptacle for the con- 
veyance or keeping of small articles of personal 
property or merchandise, especially the cloth- 
ing or other baggage of a traveler, the equip- 
ments of a soldier, ete. 
A male tweyfold on his lay; 
It semede that he cariede lyt array ; 


Al light for somer rood this worthy man. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, l. 18. 


See that my mads, with my vestments, be sent to the 
monastery of Saint Mary’s. Scott, Monastery, xxii. 
Specifically —2, A bag for the conveyance of 
letters, papers, etc., particularly letters for- 
warded from one post-office to another under 
governmental authority and care; a mail-bag. 
A mass or assemblage of mail-matter ; 
collectively, the letters, papers, etc., conveyed 
by post; the matter sent in any way through 
the post-office.—4. The person by whom or the 
conveyance by which the mail is carried; hence, 
the system of transmission by public post; pos- 
tal conveyance: as, to send a package by mail; 
news received through the mail. 

In the west of England particularly, the mad (coach] acts 


as a regulator, just asthe sun on the hills acta as a ther- 
mometer. Quoted in First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 124. 


Mail axle. See azie. 
mail? (mal), »v. ¢. [< mail2,n.] To put in the 
mail; send by mail; put into the post-office for 
transmission by mail oy : as, to mail a letter. 
mail?} (mal), ». [< . matle, maille, < OF. 
mastlle, maaille, meaille (F. matlle), f., mail, m., 
& coin, & pemeead (see def.), medaille, a coin 
(medal): see medal. In def. 2 a particular use, 
like penny in a similar sense, for ‘money paid,’ 
‘tax,’ hence ‘rent.’}] 1. A small coin of billon 
or silver current in France from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. It had half the value 
of the denier. Sometimes called obole.—2. 
Rent; hence, payment at a fixed rate, as the 
rent or annual payment formerly extorted by 
the border robbers. Compare blackmail. [Old 
Scotch. ] 
I'll pay you for my lodging mail, : 
When first we meet on the Border side. 
Kinmont Willie (Child's Ballads, VI. 65). 


Mail noble, an English gold coin of the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL, current for 88. 4d. Also called -noble, — 
Mails and duties, the rents of real estate due from the 
tenant to the lord, whether in money or grain. 


mail4 (mal), n. [< OF. mail, maill, mal, maul, 
F. mail, < L. malleus, a mall, mallet: see mall.] 
1. A mall or mallet. 
After the flax has been bruised by the mad, and crushed 
by the braque, it is ready for the scutching ruses 
Ure, Dict., IT. 415. 
2. A French game similar to chicane. 
mail5 (mal),. A weight equal to about 105 
pounds avoirdupois. lomney 
mailable (ma’la-bl),a. (< mail? + -able.] Ca- 
pave of being mailed; such that it can be sent 
y mail in accordance with the regulations gov- 
erning the post-office. 


mailaid 


mailaidt, n. i Gael. maileid, a bag, < mala, a 
ve see mailé,] A hunting-bag. [Seoteh.] 
mail-bag (mal’bag), nm. A bag in which the 
publie mail is carried. In the United States postal 
service the canvas bags used for papers and parcels are 
called maztl-sacks, the locked leather bags mail-pouches, — 
Mail-bag receiver and discharger. See mail-catcher. 
mail-box (mal’boks), ». A box placed in some 
publie pe, as at a street corner, for the de- 
posit of letters to be gathered by the postman. 
mail-car (mal’kiir), n. A railroad-car for car- 
rving the mails. When fitted up with post-office fa- 
cllities for distributing and stamping letters, etc., on the 
journey, such a car ia called a poetal car, post-office car, or 

raurvad post-office. : 
mail-carrier (mal’kar’i-ér),n. A person em- 
ployed in earrying the mail between post-of- 
fices, or over a specified mail-route. 
mail-cart (mal’kirt), n. <A cart in which the 
publie mail is carried. 

In another minute mail-carte are seen rushing along 
from the Post Onice and sidling up to the different mails 
with their reeking horses, 

Quoted in First Year of a Stlken Reign, p. 185. 
mail-catcher (mal’kach’ér), n. <A device at- 
tached to a mail-car, designed to catch up mail- 
bags while the train is in motion. It consists of 
a hinged iron bar fixed at the door of the car, in sucha 
way as to catch the bag, which is suspended by hooks or 
light strings from a gallows-frame beside the track. The 
catcher engages the middle of the bag, just where {t is tied 
into the smallest pussible coinpass, and hulds it securely 
until] it is drawn in at the door. 


mail-cheeked (mal’cheékt), a. Having the 
cheeks mailed, as a fish, by the extension of 
certain suborbital bones, especially the third 
suborbital, to articulate with the preopercle; 
sclerogenous: specifically said of the cottoids. 


mail-c (mal’klad), a. 1. Clad with a coat 
of mail. 
The peer of our day . . . is in less danger going about 


weaponless than was the mad-clad knight with lance and 
sword. H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 257. 
2. By extension, in modern usage, defensively 
armed; clad in armor. 
mail-coach (mal’koch), ». 
veys the public mails. 
Mail-coaches, which come to others, come not to me. 
Hannah More, To H. Walpole, 1788. 
mail-coif (mal’koif), ». Same as coif, 3 (a). 
mailed (mald), a. (< mail! + -ed?.] 14. Spot- 
ted; speckled. 

As for these our Hawkes, they bee not white, but white 
and mayled. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 308. 
2. In zool., loricate; lepidote; cataphracted; 
provided with scales, plates, shields, bucklers, 
or the like, which serve for defensive armor like 
a coat of mail. See lorica, loricate, Loricata. 
— Mailed bullheads, the fishes of the family Agonida. 

mailed-cheeks (mald’chéks), n. pl. In ichth., 
the gurnards or cottoids: a term translating 
Sclerogenide and joues cuirassées. 

mailer (ma‘lér),n. Same as addressing-machine. 

mail-guard mal gerd), n. An officer having 
charge of mail under conveyance. 

mail-hood (mal’hud),». In armor, a hood like 
the camail, attached to the hauberk and drawn 
at pleasure over the head and steel cap, worn 
by the Persians during the third and fourth cen- 
turies after Christ. A similar hood was worn 
by the Circassians up to the time of their sub- 
jugation by the Russians. 

mail-hose (mal’h6z), n. pi. Chausses of mail. 

1 (ma’ling), nm. [« maill + -ingl.] 1. 

Linked mail in general.— 2. The conventional 
device adopted, as in early monuments of art, 
to give the idea of a garment of mail. 

mailing? (ma‘ling),n. [< mail3,2,+-ing.] A 
piece of land for which rent or feu-duty is paid; 
afarm. (Scotch.] 

mailing-machine (m&’ling-ma-shén’), n. Same 
as addressing-machine. 

mailing-table (ma’ling-ta’bl),. A table used 
in a post-office in sorting or distributing let- 


ters for various routes or stations. It is titted 
with tiers of boxes, each box being provided with facilities 
for attaching a mail-bag to the rear so that letters will 
fall from the box into the bag. 


maillt, maillet,». See mails. 

Mailly (ma‘lyé), n. [(F.] A still wine made 
from a very black grape, of the quality of the 
so-called gray wine of Champagne, resembling 
the still Sillery. 

mail-master (m4l’mas’tér), n. An officer who 
has charge of the mail. 

mail-matter (mal’mat’ér), 2. Matter, as let- 
ters and packages of various kinds, carried in 
the mail; such material as may be transmitted 
through the post-office. 

mail-net (mal’net), ». A form of loom-made 
net. It isa combination in the same fabric of common 


A coach that con- 
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gauze and whip-net, and presents the appearance of a con- 
tinuous succession of right-angled triangles. £. H. Anwsht. 
mail-pilliont (mal’pil‘you), ». A stutfed lea- 
thern cushion behind a servant who attended 
his master in a journey, to carry luggage upon; 
also, & mail-saddle, or saddle for carrying lug- 
gage upon. Halliiell. 
mail-pouch (mal’pouch), 2. See mail-baq. 
mail-quilt (mal’kwilt), 2. A garment of fence 
made of textile material, stuffed and quilted. 
Compare gambeson and coat-of-fence. 
Here clasping greavea, and plated mail-quilts strong, 
The long-bows here, and rattling quivers hung. 
Mickie, tr. of Camoens’s Lusiad, 1 
mail-route (mal’riét), n. A route over which 
mails are regularly conveyed. 
mail-sack (nal‘eak), n. See mail-baq. 
mail-shell (mal’shel), ». A kind of mollusk: 
same as chiton, 2 (hb). 
mail-stage (mal’staj), mn. A mail-coach. [U.S.] 
mail-train (mal’tran), ». A railroad-train by 
Which mails are carried. 
maim (mam), v.t. (Also, obs. or dial., main; ¢ 
ME. maimen, maymen, mayhemen, mainen, may- 
nen,< OF. mehaigner, mahaiygner = Pr. maqanhar 
= It. magagnare (ML. mahemiare, mahanare, ma- 
hennare, mehaignare), maim; ef. Bret. machaita, 
mutilate, machan, mutilation, prob. from the 
OF.; ulterior origin uncertain.] To disable by 
wounding or mutilation; deprive of, or of the 
use of, & necessary constituent part, as of the 
body, or, figuratively, of anything; in old lav, 
to deprive of the use of a limb, so as to render a 
person less able to defend himself in fighting, or 
to annoy his adversary; mutilate. See mayhem. 
The pore and the maymot for to clothe and fede. 
Chron, Viodun, p. 31. (Hadliwell.) 


You maim'd the jurisdiction of all bishops. 
Shak., Hen. VILL, iif 2. 312 


By the ancient law of England, he that maimed any 
man, whereby he lost any part of his body, was sentenced 
to lose the like part. ackstune, Com., IV. xv. 


=Syn. Manyle,etc. See mutilate. 

maim (mim), . [Also mayhem (as technically 
used in law), formerly mahim; « ME. maim, 
maym, maihem, mayhem, ¢ OF. mehaing, mehain, 
mahain (ML. mahamium, mahaignium, mauhai- 
nium), & maim, bodily defect through injury, 
= It. magagna, a defect, blemish: see maim, v.] 
1. A disabling wound or mutilation; the de- 
privation of a necessary part, or of the use of it, 
as a limb; a crippling, or that which cripples; 
in old law, deprivation by injury or removal of 
the use of some member serviceable in fight or 
for self-protection. 


Your father's sickness {s a »aim to us — 
A perilous gash, a sa limb lopp'd off. 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 42 


The law of England, and all laws, hold these degrees of 

injury to the person, slander, battery, maim, and death. 
Bacon, Charge concerning Duels, 1618, Works, XI. 406. 
2. See the quotation, and mayhem. 

The word maim is not, according to the better use, a 
synonym for mayhem, which is a particular sort of aggra- 
vated maim. But, like mayhem, it implies a permanent 
injury or crippling, certainly when employed with refer- 
ence to cattle. And such appears to be its general legal 
meaning. Bishop. 
Hence—8. A hurt or wound in general; an 
injury. [Now rare.] 

Now God vs deffende fro deth this day and fro mayme 
ffor now I se well that we be alle in pereile of deth, for I 
se yonder comynge the baner of the man that most is 
dredde of his enmyes thourgh the worlde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 161. 


Shrewd maims! your clothes are wounded desperately ! 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iii. 3. 


4+. A defect or blemish. 


A noble author esteems it to be a maim in history that 
the acts of parliament should not be recited. 
Sir J. Hayeard. 


In a minister, ignorance and disability to teach is a 
maim; nor is it held a thing allowable to ordain such. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 24. 
maimedly (ma’med-li), adv. In a maimed or 
defective manner. 
I rather leaue it out altogether then presume to doe it 
maymedly, Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 614. 
maimedness (ma’med-nes), n. The condition 
of being maimed. 

Maimonidean (mi-mon-i-dé’an),a. [« Maimo- 
nides (see def.) + -an.] Relating to Maimoni- 
des (1135-1204), a Spanish-Hebrew theologian 
and philosopher, noted as a reformer of Jewish 
traditions, or to his opinions. 

The Maimonidean controversy. Encye. Brit., XX. 283. 

Maimonist (mi’mon-ist), 2. [(« Maimon(ides) 
(see Maimonidean) + -ist.) An adherent of 
Maimonides. 

main! (man), m. [Early mod. E. also maine, 
mayne; © ME. main, mayn, ¢ AS. maegen, power, 


main 


strength (= OS. megin = OHG. meqin = Ice). 
meqin, maqn, power, might, the main part of a 
thing), ¢ merg, pret. pres. of *magan, have power: 
see mayl, Ct. might!, from the same souree. Cf. 
also main®, to which some of the uses commonly 
referred to maint (defs. 2, 3, etc.) are in part 
due.] 1. Strength; force; violent effort: now 
used chiefly in the phrase with might and main. 
God schulde be worachipide ouer al thing; 


du rigtwijsnes with merci with al thi amanyn, 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. ET. 38), pe 37. 


But th’ Adamantine shield which he did beare 
So well was tempred, that for all his watne 
It would no passage yeeld unto his purpose vaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 10. 
2. That which is chief or principal; the chief 
or main portion; the gross; the bulk; the 
greater part. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
He himself with the main of his Army was entered far 
into the Country. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
Main of my studies. Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 2. 
The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 
improvement in wisdum. Locke. 
Hence— 3¢. The principal point; that which is 
of most importance; the chief or principal ob- 
ject, aim, or effort. 
Let's make haste away, and look unto the matn. 
Shuk., 2 Hen. VI., L 1. 208. 
Let it therefore he the maine of our assembly to survay 
our old lawes, and punish their transgressions, 
Marston, The Fawne, v. 
4. A broad expanse, as of space or light; un- 
broken extent; full sweep or stretch. [Rare in 
this general sense. ] 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity. Shak., Sonnets, lx. 


To found a path 
Over this main from hell to that new world. 
Milton, P. L., x. 256. 
Now, specifically —(a) The expanse of ocean; the open 
ocean ; the high sea. 
I cannot, 'twixt the heaven and the main, 
Deascry a sail. Shak., Othello, if. 1. 3. 
b) A continental stretch of Jand; a continent; the main- 
nd, as distinguished from islands. 
Travelling the maine of poore Slavonia, . . . he came 
to Grates in Steria. Capt. Juhn Sinith, True Travels, L. 7, 


Almost fourteen months before Columbus in his third 
voyage came in sight of the main, ... he (John Cabot) 
discovered the western continent. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 9. 
5. A principal duct, channel, pipe, or electri- 
eal conductor, as a water- or gas-pipe running 
along a street in a town, or the largest con- 
ductor in a system of electric lights. 

The fillet should be at least 2 inches wide in the case of 
the mains. Elect. Rev. (Amer.), If. 2. 
6. The thick part of meat. Hatllirell. (Prov. 
Eng. ]—For the main, in the for the most part: 
in the greatest part; on the whole.— Hydraulic main. 
See hydraulic.— With ht and main. See mwht). 

main? (man), a. [( ME.*main, mayn, (a) partly 
€ Icel. meginn, megn, main, strong, mighty (= 
Dan. megen, much), associated with the noun 
megin, might, main, = AS. maegen = E. maini 
(there is no like adj. in AS.) (see main1); (b) 
partly < OF. maine, maigne, magne, chief, great, 
= Sp. magno = Pg. maqno, manho = lt. maqno, 
great, ( L. maqnus, great, akin to Gr. uéyac (ue- 
yas-), great, AS. micel, great, E. mickle, much: 
see mickle, much, From L. magnus are also E. 
magnum, magnify, magnitude, ete.) 14. Great 
in size or degree; vast; hence, strong; power- 
ful; important. 

Thes Messangers met with a mayn knight, 


A derf mon to dem, & Delon his nome. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 7833. 


I may seem 
At first to make a main offence in manners. 
B. Jonaon, Volpone, fii. 1. 
How dare you, sirrah. ‘gainst so ma/n a person, 
A man of 80 much noble note and honour, 
Put up this base complaint? 
Fletcher and Routey, Maid in the Mill, tli. 2. 
Lastly, the use of all unlawful arts is maine abuse. 
Lord Brooke, Human Learning. 
Themsclves invaded next, and on their heads 
Main promontories flung. Miuton, P. L., vi. 654. 


2. Principal; prime; chief; leading; of chief 
or principal importance: as, his main etfort 
was to please. 
To maintaine the maine chance, they use the benefits of 
their wives or friends. Greene, Conny Catching (1591) 
Count Olivares is the matn Man who sways all. 
Howell, Letters, I. iif. 11, 


Men who set their Minds on mata Matters, and suffi- 
clently urge them, in these most difficult times, I find not 
many. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


The extinction of his (the king’s] influence in Parliament 
was the aain end to be attained. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xv. 


main 


3. Principal or chief in size or extent; largest; 
consisting of the largest part; most important 
by reason of size or strength: as, the main tim- 
bers of a building; the main branch of a river; 
the main body of an army. 

This was a main Blow to Prince brie! and the last of 
his Battels in England. Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 

The main Battel was led by the King himse 
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allowances of spirits to a ship's company; indulge in drink- 


sp 
main-chocks (man’choks),”. pl. The first set 


of chocks or strips of wood at the head of a 
whale-boat, nailed to the upper strake, form- 


ne the groove through which the line passes. 


-couple (man’kup/1),”. Inarch., the prin- 
cipal truss in a roof. 


ne King himeelt. | >. 170. main-deck (man’dek), ». In merchant ships, 


To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps. 
Shak., As you Like it, ili. 5. 108. 
4. Full; undivided; sheer: now used chiefly in 
the phrases main strength, main force. 
But I hope with my hond & my hard strokes, 
Thurgh might of oure mykell goddes, & of mayn strenght, 
Thy body to britton vnto bale dethe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7965. 
A man of my lord cardinal’s, by commission and main 
power, took ‘em from me. Shak., Hen. VIILI., if. 2. 7. 


By the matin assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorced. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, iv. 1. 81. 
They did put the wars likewise iipon main force and 
valour. Bacon, Vicissitude of Things (ed. 1887). 
5. Naut., belonging to or connected with the 
principal mast in a vessel.—6. “Big”; angry. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
Observing Dick look’d main and blue. 

\ Collins's Miscellanies (1762), p.18 (Hallivwell.) 
Main chance. See chance.— Main course. See coursel, 
18.— Main deck. See deck, 2—Main a body of 
soldiers told off for the guard-mounting of the day or night, 
fom which sentinels and pickets are taken.— Main sea. 

ee #8. 
main? (man), adv. [< main2,a. Cf. mighty, pow- 
erful, suailar y ue P Mightily; exceedingly ; 
extremely. (Prov. Eng.] 

Why, it’s main jolly, to be sure. 

Sheridan (7), The Camp, i. 2. 

A draught of ale, friend; for I'm maén dry. Foote. 
main’ (man), 7. 
hand, EF’. main, the hand, a hand at cards, the 
lead at cards, also hand (lit. and in various de- 
rived senses), = Pr. man = mE mano = Pg. mado 
=It. mano=Ir. man, mana,< L. manus, the hand, 


also a stake at dice (and in many other derived ma 


senses): Brot < yY ma, measure. The deriva- 
tives of L. manus are very many: manacle, 
manage, manége, manifest, mantple, manipulate, 


(< ME. mayne, < OF. main, the Main 
maine-portt (man’port), n. 


that part of the upper deck which lies between 
the forecastle and the poop; in men-of-war, the 
deck next below the spar-deck; the gun-deck. 
See deck, 2. 


main-de-fer (man-dé-fer’),». [F.: main, hand; 


de, of; fer, iron.) A defensive appliance for 
the hand and arm used in the tournaments 
and tilting-matches of the sixteenth pie & 

8 


Especially — (a) A solid piece of iron extending from 
elbow-joint to the tips of the fingers of the left arm, 


Main-de-fer. 


like a shield, to protect that of the arm which was 
not covered by the tilting-shield. The hand behind it 
was free to hold the reins, being clothed in a simple glove 
of leather or similar material. (5) A gauntlet for the right 
hand, fastening with hook and staple or the like, so that 
the hand could not be opened, nor the weapon grasped in 
it be dislodged. 
elaw. See lawl. 

In old Eng. law, a 
small duty or tribute, commonly of loaves of 
bread, which in some places the parishioners 
brought to the rector in lieu of small tithes. 

+ (man’fil), a. (< ME. maynful, mein- 
Sul; < main! + -ful.] Powerful. 


main-hatch (man’hach), ». Naut., a hatch just 


forward of the mainmast. 


manner, manual, manufacture, manumit, manu- main-hold (man‘hdld), n. Naut., that part of 


script, etc., manure, maneuver, mainor, aman- 
uensis, etc., mainprise, mainpernor, maintain, 
ete.} 1+. A hand. 


Saynt Elyn hit made with noble mayne. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 180. 


ate A hand at dice; a throw of the dice at haz- 


Were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 47. 


First a maine at dice, and then weele eate. 
Marston, 


What you Will, iv. L 
3. A match at cock-fighting. 


The Welch main, which was the most san form 
of the amusement, appears to have been exclusively Eng- 
lish, and of modern origin. In this game as many as six- 
teen cocks were sometimes matched inst each other at 
each side, and they fought till all on one side were killed. 
The victors were then divided and fought, and the process 
was repeated till but a single cock remained. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 600. 
4. A banker's shovel for coin. 
main‘4t (man), v. t [By apheresis for amain2.] 
To furl: said of sails. 

Thanne he made vs to mayne, that ys to sey stryk Downe 
ower sayles. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 59. 


When it is a tempest almost intolerable for other shi 
and maketh them main all their sails, these [carackes} ho 


up theirs, and sail excellently wel 
T. Stevens varber’s Eng. Garner, I. 182). 


main®}, v. ¢. An obsolete variant of maim. 
maina (ma’ni),”. [< Hind. maina, a starling.] 
1. A kind of bird. 
cap.] A genus of birds: same as Kulabes. B. R. 
odgson, 1836. Also Mainatus (KR. P. Lesson, 


man’bém), n. Naut., the deck- 
beam under the forward side of the main-hatch, 
on which the official tonnage and number of 
the vessel are by the United States statute re- 
quired to be marked. On river-steamers it is 
considered to be the beam under the after side 
of the starboard forward hatch. 

main-boom (man’biém),. The spar which ex- 
tends the foot of a fore-and-aft mainsail. 
main-brace (man’bras), n. Naut., the brace 
attached to the main-yard. See brace}, 9.—To 
splice the main-brace, in naut. slang, to serve out an 


mainlan 
on the mainland. 


main-link (man’lingk), n. 


mainort, mainourt (ma’nor), x. 


a ry he hold which lies near the main-hatch. 


and (man’land), ». The continent; the 
principal land, as distinguished from islands. 
It is in Grece, and the Turkes mayne lande lyeth within 


Aj. or .iij. myle of a Age 
ir R. Guylforde, Pyigrymage, p. 11. 
They landed on the mainland north of the haven. — 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 12%. 
der (man’lan-dér),. One who dwells 
Rare. 
ihe mesmiandcs ane ee islanders could oe ae 
e ary 8 of agreeing upon a se where they 
Fnould meet. ‘ Palfrey, Hist. My ew Eng., II. 359. 
In mach., in the 
usual phe motion, the link that connects 
the end of the beam of a steam-engine to the 
piston-rod. 
y (man‘li), adv. [< main2, a., + -ly2.] 14. 
By main strength; strongly; forcibly; firmly. 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas’ burthen. Mariowe, burlaine, I., ii. 1. 
Qt. Greatly; to a great degree; mightily. 
When a su t doth catch once, it burns mainly. 
ee Middleton, The Witch, iv. 2 
Still she eyes him mainly. Fletcher, Mad Lover, iil. 4. 
3. Chiefly; principally: as, he is mainly occu- 
pied with domestic concerns. 
Moos'lims of Arabian origin have, for many centuries, 


mainly composed the ulation of t. 
E. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 29. 


They are Spaniards mainly in their love of revolt. 
Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 181. 


ee mina and Eulabes.—2. mainmast (man’mast or -mast), . Naut., the 


princips! mast in a ship or other vessel. In 
hree-masted vessels it is the middle mast; in a vessel 
carrying two masts it is the one toward the stern, except 
in the yaw, galiot, and ketch, where it is the mast toward 
the prow; in four-masted ships it is the second mast from 
the bow.— a seaman stationed to attend 
to and keep in order the ropes about the mainmast. 


[Also manour, 
manner, maner; < ME. mainoure, meinoure, may- 
nure, < AF. mainoure, meinoure, OF. maineuvre, 
manoeuvre, manovre, work of the hand: see ma- 
neeuver, manure, manner3,] 1, Actor fact: used 
of the commission of theft.—2. That which is 
stolen; evidence of guilt found on an offender, 


as stolen goods.—To be taken in the mainor, to 
be taken or caught in the act, as of theft. 


main-pe 


m 
(AF 


main 


main-rig, 
mainroyal (man’roi’al), n. 


main-sheet (min’shet), n. 


main-sheet 


How like a sheep-biting rogue, taken «’ the manner, 
And ready for the halter, dost thou look now ! 
F , Rule a Wife, v. 4. 
To be taken with the mainor, to be taken or caught 
with the stolen property in hand. 
The manner of it is, I was taken with the manner. 
Shak., L. L. L., £ 1. 204. 


Even as a theife that is taken with the manner that he 
stealeth. Latimer, Sermons, p. 110. (Nares.) 


A thief taken with the mainour, that is with the thing 
stolen upon him in manu, might, when so detected fla- 
grante delicto, be brought into court, arraigned, and tried 
without indictment. ,Com., IV. xxiii, 
ndant (man’pen’dant), n. Naut., a 
piece of stout rope fixed to the top of the main- 
mast under the uds on each side, and having 
an iron thimble spliced into an eye at the lower 
end to receive the hooks of the pendant-tackle. 
ainpernablet (man’ pér-na-bl), a. [< OF. 

sty mainprenable, < mainprendre, take sure- 
ty: see mainprise, mainpernor.] In law, capable 
of being admitted to give earely by mainper- 
nors; proper to be mainprised; bailable. 
rnort, mainpernourt (man’pér-nor), 7. 
[Early mod. E. also mayneperner ; § ME, main- 
pernour, meinpernour, maynpurnour,<OF.(AF.) 
mainpernour, mainparnour, mainprenor, main- 
preneur, < mainprendre, take surety: see main- 
prise.] In law, a surety for a prisoner’s ap- 
pearance in court at a future day; one who 
gives mainprise for another: differing from bail 
in that the mainpernor could not imprison or 
surrender the prisoner before the day appoint- 
ed. See mainprise. 


Whan Cryste schall schewe his woundys wete, 


Than Marye be oure mayn; rel 
MS. Cantab. Fe. ii, 38, 1.5. (Halliwell.) 


To compel them to find surety of their good bearing, by 
sufficient main , of such as be distrainable, if any 
default be found in such Feitors and Vagabonds, F 
Laws of Richard II., quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants 

{and Vagrancy, p. 59. 


eee knowest well ynough that Iam thy pledge, borowe, 
an 5 
all's Union, 1548, Hen. IV., fol 12. (Nares.) 


main-pin (man’pin),”. A pin upon which the 


fore axle of a wagon turns in locking. [Prov. 
Eng. | 


main-post (man’pést), n. The stern-post of a 


ship 


mainpriset, mainprizet (man’priz), 7”. (< ME. 


mainprise, meynprise, < OF. (AF.) mainprise, 
meinprise, surety, bail,< mainprendre, take sure- 
ty, < main, hand, + prendre, take: see prizel.] 
In law: (a) Surety; bail. 

He shall, for his offence, pay the sum of two shillings, or 


else be utterly excluded for ever, without bail or mainprize. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.) p. 291. 


They are not bailable, 
They stand committed without bail or main ; 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. 
(6) Deliverance of a prisoner on security for 
his appearance at a future day. 
“God wot,” quath Wisdam, “that weore not the beste; 
And he amendes make let meynprise him haue; 
And beo borw of his bale and buggen him bote,” 
Piers Plowman (A), iv. 76. 
(c) A writ formerly directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties (called mainper- 
nors) for a prisoner’s appearance, and to let 
him go at large. This writ is now generally 


i air by bail and habeas corpus. 


priset, mainprizet (man’priz), v.¢. ([« 
mainprise, n.) To suffer to go at large, as a 
prisoner, on his finding sureties or mainper- 
nors for his appearance at a future day. 


mainprisert, mainprizert (man’pri-zér),n. <A 


surety; & mainpernor. 


There was the Earle of Ulster enlarged, who tooke his 
oath, and found mainprisers or sureties to answer the 
writs of law and to pursue the Kings enemies, 

Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 176. (Davies.) 
(man’rig‘ing),». Naut., the rig- 
ging of the mainmast. 

Naut., the upper- 
most sail ordinarily carried on the mainmast, 
next above the topgallantsail, and used only 
in a light breeze. Mainroyalmast, the upper part 
of the maintopgallantmast, sometimes fitted separately. 


mains (manz),. (A dial. var. of manse2.] The 


farm or fields attached to a mansion-house; 
the home farm. (Scotch and North. Eng.] 


mainsail (man’sal or-sl), x. Ina square-rigged 


vessel, the sail bent to the main-yard; the main 
course; in a fore-and-aft rigged vessel, the large 
sail set on the after part of the mainmast. 

The sheet or rope 
used for securing the mainsail when set. See 


Sheet. With a square mainaail it holds in place the lee 
clue of the sail, and with a fore-and-aft mainsail it is a 
tackle on the main-boom. 


mainspring 


mainspring (man’spring),". 1. The principal 

spring of any piece of mechanism, as, in a 

gun-lock, the spring which operates the ham- 

mer; specifically, the coiled spring of a watch 
or other timepiece. 

God 's the mainapring, that maketh every way 

All the small wheels of this great Engine play. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks i. 7. 

Hence —2. The impelling cause of any action; 

the inciting motive. 

It was no longer the savage love of plunder or the ne- 
cessities of providing subsistence, the matnapring of the 
barbarian’s inruads, that excited men to war-like enter- 
prise. Brougham. 

mainstay (man’sta), n. 1. The rope which 
secures the head of the mainmast of a vesse 
forward. Hence—2. Chief support; main de- 
pendence: as, their mainstay is fishing. 

The cocoanut, bread-fruit, taro, and banana form the 
mainstay and daily food of the people. 

The Century, XX XVIII. 16. 

mainstaysail (man’sta-sal or -sl), n. A storm- 
sail set sometimes on the mainstay. 

mainswear, v. i. See mansiccar. 

main-tack (man’tak), n. The weather-clue of 
&@ square mainsail. 

maintain (man-tain’), «. [« ME. mainteinen, 
maintenen, © OF, maintenir, F. maintenir = Pr. 
mantener = Sp. mantener = Pg. manter = It. 
mantenere, keep, maintain, ¢ L. manu tenere, 
hold in the hand: manu, abl. of manus, hand; 
tencre, hold: see main3 and tenant. Cf. attain, 
contain, detain, ete.] T. trans. 1. To hold in an 
existing state or condition; keep in existence or 
continuance; preserve from lapse, decline, fail- 
ure, or cessation; keep up: as, to maintain an 
upright attitude; to maintain a conversation. 

Your richesses ne sufficen not werres to mainteine. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus., 

Go you, and matntain talk with the duke, that my char- 
ity be not of him perceived. hak., Lear, fii. 3. 16. 

The kings had no easy part to play, to avoid quarreling 
with the clergy and yet to maintain a hold upon them. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 386. 
2. To furnish means for the subsistence or ex- 
istence of; sustain or assist with the means of 
livelihood; provide for; support: as, to main- 
tain a family or an army; to maintain a costly 
equipage. 
Among all honest Christian people, 


Whoe'er breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 
Prior, To F. Shepherd. 


A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground matntain'd ita man. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 58. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the rich man maintains 
his servants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers: the truth 
is, they maintain him. Paley, Moral Philos, HI. ii. 2 
3. To hold fast; keep in possession; preserve 
from capture or loss: as, to muintain one’s 
ground in battle or in argument; to maintain 
an advantage. 


Thei meyntenen hem self right vygouresly. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 155. 
I stand upon the ground of mine own honour, 
And will maintain it. Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iib 5. 


To maintain the frontiers of the Rhine and the Danube 
was, from the first century to the fifth, the great object 
of Kome’s European policy and warfare. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 107. 
4. To give support or encouragement to; up- 
hold; countenance; vindicate, as by defense or 
adjudication. 

We will put oure bodyes in auenture of deth for to en- 
crece holy chirche and the cristin feith to mayntene. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iif. 580. 


For thou hast maintained my right and my cause; thou 
satest in the throne judging right. Ps. ix. 4. 
5. To uphold by argument or assertion; hold 
to: as, to maintain the doctrine of the Trinity. 

We maintain that in Scripture we are taught all things 
necessary unto salvation. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, ili. & 
The Lutheran churches maintain consubstantiation. 
Jer. Taylur, Works (ed. 1835), II. 299. 
This glittering, fanciful system of fencing which he 
kept upon all subjects, maintaining with equal brilliancy 
and ingenuity this to-day and that to-morrow, 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 360. 
6+. To represent; denote. 
This side is Hiems, Winter, this Ver, the Spring; the 
one maintatned by the owl, the other by the cuckoo. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 902. 
=§ 4and 6, Defend, Vindicate, etc. See assert. 
I, intrans. 1. To behave: conduct one’s 
self. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To hold as true; hold. 
maintainable (man-ta’na-bl), a. [« maintain 
+-able.] Capable of being maintained, kept up, 
supported, or upheld; sustainable; defensible. 
They perhaps, if they were urged, could say little else 


than that without such asecond voyage their opinion were 
not maintainable. Raleigh, Hist. World, II. i. 3. 
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maintainer (man-ta’nér), n. 
tains, supports, sustains, or upholds. 
use, maintainor (which see). 

O ye traitours and maintainers of madnesse, 
Unto your folly T ascribe all my paine. 
Lamentation af Mary Magdalen, 1. 258. 
maintaining-wheel (man-ta’ning-hwél),». In 
a watch, a wheel impelled by a spring, which 
prevents a watch from stopping while being 
wound ; a going-wheel. 
: eee 
maintainor (man-ta’nor),m. [< F. mainteneur, 
< maintenir, Maintain: see maintain.) In late, 
one guilty of maintenance (see maintenance, 
4); one who maintains a cause depending be- 
tween others in which he has no interest. 
maintenance (man’te-nans), n. [«¢ ME. main- 
tenance, maynetenaunce, meyntenaunce, © OF. 
(and F.) maintenance (= Pr. mantenensa = Sp. 
mantenencia = Pg. mantenca = It. mantenenza), 
maintenance, ¢ maintenir, maintain: see main- 
tain.) 1. The act of maintaining. keeping up, 
supporting, or upholding; preservation; sus- 
tentation; vindication: as, the maintenance of 
a family; the maintenance of right. 
He, on the other hand, granting to them a bond of main- 
tenance, or protection, by which he bound himself, in usual 


form, to maintain their quarrel] against all mortals, saving 
his loyalty. Quoted in Chud's Ballads, VI. 163. 


All Christian soveranty is by law, and to no other end 
but to the maintenance of the common good. 
Milton, Apology for smectymnuus, 


Ability to feel depends on the maintenance of a certain 
temperature. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 42. 
2. That which maintains or supports; means 
of livelihood 

After such an age no minister was permitted to preach, 
but had his matntenance continu'd during life. 

. Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1641. 
3t. Bearing; behavior. 
She had so stedfaste countenaunce, 
8o noble porte and meyntenaunce. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 834. 


For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September, 
4. Inlar: (a) An officious intermeddling in a 
suit in which the meddler has no interest, by 
assisting either ey with means to prosecute 
or defend it. This is a punishable offense at 
common law. (b) Formerly, a like intermed- 
dling with the AE laa of others, as to land, 
by wrongfully taking or holding possession in 
aid of one party. (c) Ina more general sense, 
an interfering with the due course of justice. 
J. F. Stephen.— Ca of maintenance, a cap of dig- 
nity carried before the sover- 
eigns of England at their coro- 
nation; a kind of abacot or by- 
cocket. The term is also applied 
to an ornament borne before the 
mayors of certain cities on state 
occasions, In heraldry it is in 
use as a symbol of dignity, and is occasionally shown be- 
neath the crest in place of the customary wreath. The 
cap of maintenance (or estate)originally belonged to nobles 
exclusively, but is now granted to gentlemen, and is borne 
irrespective of rank. 


In the later end of thys yere came the thyrde cappe af 
mayntenaunce from the pope. 
Fabyan, Chron., I., an. 1506. 


=Syn. 1. Justification, preservation. — 2, Subsistence, Live- 
lihood, etc. 8ee living. 

maintenantly} (man’te-nant-li), adv. [¢ *main- 
tenant, < F. maintenant, now, at the present 
moment, ppr. of maintenir, keep, maintain: see 
aainiain | Incontinently; straightway. 

The Scottes, encouraged a fresh, assayled theyr enimies 
with more egre mindes than they had done at the firste, 
80 that mayntenantly both the winges of the Brytishe ar- 
mie were utterly discomfited. Holinshed (1577) (Nares.) 

Maintenon cross (man-té-nén’ krés). A cross 
marked by four diamonds forming its extremi- 
ties, a personal ornament for women: named 
from Madame de Maintenon, wife of Louis XIV. 

maintop (man’top), n. Naut., a platform just 
below the head of the mainmast, resting on the 
trestletrees. See top. 

maintopmast(min’top-mast or-mast),n. Naut., 
the mast next above the lower mainmast. 

maintopsail (man’top-sal or -sl),. In square- 
rigged vessels, the sail above the mainsail.— 
Maintopsail-yard, the yard on which the maintopsail is 
se 


main-wales (man’walz), n. pl. Naut., the 
strakes worked from the lower port-sill of the 
gun-deck to the bottom plank. 
Main-yard (man’yiird), n. Naut., the lower 
yard on the mainmast. 
Their topmasts and their mainyards 
Were cover'd o'er wi’ gold. 
James Herries (Child's Ballads, I. 206). 
maioid (ma’yoid),a.andzn. [< Maia + -oid.) I. 
a. Same as maioidean, 


One who main- 
In legal 


Cap of Maintenance. 


Mmaioidean (ma-yoi’dé-an). a. 


mair-t, mairet, n. 


maize-bird (maz’bérd), n. 


maize-bird 


II. n. A crab of the group Maioidea; a spider- 
crab. 
Also maian, 


Maioidea (ma-yvoi'dé-4), n. pl. (NL, « Maia + 


-videa.] Asuperfamily of brachyurous decapod 

crustaceans, also called Oxryrhyncha; the spi- 

der-crubs, There are several families and more 

than 100 genera. 

Resembling a 
maioid; having the characters of the Mutordea,. 

mair! (mir),a.andn. A Seotch form of morel. 

Earlier forms of mayor. 

maiset, 7. An obsolete form of mease?. 

maisondewet, n. See measondue, 

maist, «a.,n.,and adr. A Scotch form of most. 

maistert, maistresset, etc. Obsolete forms of 
master, mistress, ete. 

maistowt. <A Middle English contraction of 
mayest thou. 


This maistow understonde and sen at eye. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 2158. 


maistri, maistree(mas’tri),. [E.Ind.] Inthe 
Kast Indies, a native foreman or master work- 
man: said of masons, carpenters, cooks, etc. 


Labour, 4 annas a day, exclusive of matstries’ wages. 
Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., L 714. 


maistringt, a. A Middle English form of mas- 
tering. 
maistriset,”. [ME.,< OF. maistrise, mastery, 


€ maistre, master: see mastery.) Same as mus- 
tery. 
And eke amidde this purprise 
Was maad a tour of gret maistrine, 
Kum. of the Rose, 1. 4172. 


Maitland cord. See cord!. 

maitre (ma’tr),n. [F.: see master!.] A mas- 
ter.—A la maitre d’hotel, in cookery, a phrase signifying 
that a dish is served with a sauce made of butter melted 
with a litthe lemon-juice, vinegar, and chopped parsley. 
— Maitre de chapelle, a chuir-master. See mattrise.— 
Maitre d’hotel, the master or superintendent of the table 
in a mansion; a butler. 

maitrise (ma-tréz’),n. [F.: see maistrise.] 1. 
In France, a school formerly attached to a ca- 
thedral or collegiate church, for the education 


of singers. The pupils were supported at the expense 
of the church, and educated in other branches as well as 
music. Most French musicians were educated in these 
schools before the Revolution, when they were suppressed, 
Some were afterward reestablished, and a few still exist 
The master of such a schoul is called the maitre de cha- 


Ue. 
2. Formerly, in France, a corporation of mas- 
ters in a trade; a trade-gild. 


The Parisian couturiéres, prior to the Revolution, were 
continually persecuted by the maftrise or corporation of 
women’s tailors. Fortnightly Rev., N. 3., XLII. 288 


maize (maz),n. [Formerly also maiz, maiz, mayz, 
mays; = F. mais, formerly maiz, (Sp. maiz (NL. 
mays), © W. Ind. (Haytian) mahiz, mahis, the na- 
tive name of the plant. It was also formerly 
called Turkey corn or Turkey wheat, after F. blé 
de Turquie, its origin, like that of the Turkey 
cock or turkey, being at one time erroneously 
ascribed vaguely to “ Turkey” orthe East.) 1. 
A cereal plant, Zea Mays, of the grass family; 
the Indian corn. In America commonly called simply 
corn; in Europe formerly Turkey corn or Turkey wheat, 
For description, see Zea. 
2. The grain produced by the maize; Indian 


corn. It appears in market either in the ear (L e., on 
the cob) or shelled (i. e., removed from the coh). Itis a 
highly nutritious food, starchy matter predominating in 
ft. As human food it is used in various forms. (See corn- 
bread, hasty-pudding, Indian meal, hominy, corn-starch, 
samp.) The immature kernels (green corn), boiled, form 
an excellent vegetable, and in this state maize is largely 
preserved by canning. Of late years Indian corn has been 
extensively manufactured into glucose. Maize is said to 
furnish food to a larger part of the human race than any 
other grain except rice. It is also much used for fatten- 
ing cattle and swine, as well as for horses. An enormous 
amount fs consumed in the manufacture of spirits; it is 
the principal grain distilled in the United States. Maize 
was found in cultivation over agreat part of America on its 
discovery, and was rapidly ditfused throughout the world 
wherever the climate was suitable to it. 


Heer, of one grain of Maiz, a Reed doth spring 
That thrice a year fue hundred grains doth bring. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i. 8. 


3. A coal-tar color, the sodium salt of the di- 
sulphonic acid of azoxy-stilbene. It dyes silk 
and wool reddish-yellow in an acid bath. Also 
ealled sun-yellow.— Japan maize, a variety with or- 
namental varicgated leaves.— Moun maize, plants 
of the genus Oonbrophytum, aaid to be eaten like mush- 
rooms.—Water-maize, the royal water-lily Victoria re- 
gia: 80 called on account of its farinaceous seeds. 

An American 
blackbird of the family Icteride and subfam- 
ily Aqeleine; one of the troopials or marsh- 
blackbirds: so called from its fondness for 
Indian corn. 


maize-eater 


maize-eater (maz’é‘téer), n. A South American 
maize-bird, Pseudoleistes virescens. P. L. Sclater. 
maize-oil (maz’oil), x. 
the seed of Indian corn. It isa limpid yellow oil, 


said to be a lubricant, but it has not yet been pro- 
duced cheaply and in considerable quantity. 


maize-smut (maiz’smut),n. A destructive fun- 
gus, Ustilago aes attacking the ovary as 
well as various other parts of the living plant 
of Indian corn. 

maize-thief (maz’théf), n. A maize-bird; es- 
pecially, the common marsh-blackbird, Ageleus 


haniceus. A. Wilson. 

j. Anabbreviation of Major before a name. 

aqueus (ma-ja’kwé-us),”. [NL.] A genus 
of ve pee sooty shearwaters, of the family 
Procellariide@. The bill and feet are robust, the nasal 
tubes long, and the wings and tail very short; the plumage 
is fuliginous, with white markings on the head. Twos 
cies, M. equi is and M. ict , inhabit south- 
ern seas. Y ich, 1850. 

majestatict (maj-es-tat’ik), a. [= Pg. mages- 

tatico, majestatico (ef. G. majestatisch = Dan. 
majestetisk = Sw. majestdtisk), < ML. *majesta- 
ticus, < L. majesta(t-)s, majesty: see majesty. ] 
Of majestic appearance; majestic. 


majestaticalt (maj-es-tat’i-kal), a. [« majes- 
tatic + -al.) Same as majestatic. 
majestic (ma-jes’tik),a. [< majesty +-ic. Cf. 


majestatic.) 1. Possessing majesty; having dig- 
nity of nature or appearance; of stately char- 
acter; august. 

Denham sung. 


Here his first la: mene 
"7 ope, Windsor Forest, 1, 271. 


2. Characteristic of or manifesting majesty; 
lofty; grand; sublime: as, a majestic mien. 
Get the start of the maj world. 
ge Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 180. 


Look how she walks along yon shady space ; 
Not Juno moves with more majestic grace. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 260. 
=Syn. Ma 


ic, August, Stately; magnificent, imperial, 
regal, royal, noble. Stately is cenerally applied fo the 
merely external, and sometimes to the wholly artificial: 


as, a stately etiquette. The majestic and august are nat- 


ural, maj applying to the appearance, au to the 
Gharacten while watey often ‘applies to ola, tte as, a 
stately walk. August, as applied to persons, implies re- 

igo Washington ls the most august personage in Amer 

eorge e 
fcan history. See grand, Be 

majestical (ma-jes’ti-kal),a. [< majestic + -al.] 
Majestic. 

If I were ever to fall in love again .. . it would be, 

think, with prettiness, rather than wee beauty. 

majestically (mé-jes’ti-kal-i), adv. In a ma- 
jestic manner; with majesty; with a lofty air 
or appearance. 

majesticalness (ma-jes’ti-kal-nes),. The 
character of being majestic. [Rare.] 

majesticness (m4-jes’tik-nes), x. The quality 
of being majestic. Cartwright, To the Countess 
of oe a ties (-tiz). [K 

@ maj’es-ti), n.; pl. majes -tiz). 

; me: <« OF. majestet, F. majesté = Sp. 
majesiad = Pg. magestade, majestade = It. ma- 
gesta, maesta = D. majesteit = G. Sw. majestat 
= Dan. saps tie <« L. majesta(t-)s, greatness, 
grandeur, dignity, majesty, < Wa bed (major-, 
orig. *majos-; cf. honestus, honest, < honor, honos, 
honor), compar. (cf. magis, compar. adv.) of 
magnus, or rather of the rare positive majus, 
a see magnitude, main2, major, ete.] 1. 

he greatness or grandeur of exalted rank or 
character, or of manner; imposing loftiness; 
stateliness; in general, the character of inspir- 
ing awe or reverence. 

And aftir that, zit scholde he putten hem in a fayrere 
Paradys, where that thei schold see God of Nature visibly, 
in his Magestee and in his Blisse. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 279. 

The Lord eth, he is clothed with majesty. 

si ai ae xcliL 1 


Awed by the ma of Antiquity, turn not with indif- 
ference from the Future. Sumner, Orations, I. 196. 
Girlish lightness passed away 
Into a sweet grave ma A 
t scarce elsewhere the world might see. 
radise, 


Wiliam Morris, Earthly Pa 


2. Royal state; royalty. 
Me ai Sich that nics one scouts gilt, 
e majesty e . 

vine OO Shak, Rich, II., ji. 1, 295. 
3. A title of address or dignity (commonly 
written with a capital) used in speaking to or 
of a ruling sovereign or his (or more rarely her) 
wedded consort: as, your Majesty or Majesties ; 
their majesties the king and queen. pal grant, 
the sovereigns of 8 bear the title of Catholic Majesty ; 


those of Portugal, of Moet Faithful Majesty; and the former 
kings of France had that of Moet Christian Majesty. 


An oil prepared from 
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Before she arriued at London, Captaine Smith, to deserue 
her former couretesies, made her qualities knowne to the 
Queenes most excellent Matesite and her Court. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL. 29. 

Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offer’d. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 196. 

4. [cap.] In medieval art, etc., a symbolic repre- 

sentation of the first person of the Trinity, seat- 

ed on a throne. Inthe art of the Western Church this 

figure is oeaal robed in a cope and other vestments, 

wearing, as emblematic of sovereignty over the whole 

universe, a triple (sometimes a quadruple) crown similar 

to the papal tiara, and holding the mound or globe of 
kingly authority. 

The dome [of St. Sophia at Constantinople) was covered 
with mosaic of glass: the summit, as usual, representing 
a Majesty. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 288. 
5. In medieval 5 ee usage, the canopy of a 
hearse: so called because generally adorned 
with the symbolic re of God the Father, 
called the Majesty. See hearse. 

This tester-like covering was known as the are: 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, fi. 497. 
6. In her., a representation of an eagle as 
crowned with a regal crown and holding a scep- 


ter.— apostolic Majesty. See apostolic king, under apos- 


j ‘es-ti-ship), ». [« majesty + 
ahip.) Majesty. (Rarej' OY 


And please your ishd: 
i Greene, locking cows for London and England. 


Maj.-Gen. An abbreviation of Major-General, 
used before a name. 

majoe-bitter (ma’jo-bit’ér), nm. A bitter shrub 
of the West Indies, Picramnia Antidesma, used 
medicinally. 

majolica (ma-jol’i-ks; It. po mit-y6’li-ki), n. 
K Maiolica, for Majorca (Sp. Mallorca), whence 
the first specimens came. ] 
enameled pot- 
tery, especial- 
ly that of Ital 
from the fif- 
teenth to the 
seventeenth 
century. Th 
aa 
fhe more richly 
adorned piec 
the colors o 
which have re- 
markable inten- 
sity. (See mezza- 
majolica). Mod- 
ern writers on ce- 
ramics have at- 
tempted to Hmit 
it to lustered pot- 


1. Decorative 


Majolica Pesaro Ware of about A. D. rsro0. 


tery, especiall 
that of the middie and the sixteenth century, made 
in Majorca or in Spain, or more especially in Italy, in sup- 
posed imitation of ware from the two former countries. 
2. As applied to modern pottery, a kind of 
ware which in effects of color partly imitates 
the pottery above defined, especially in large 
ae used for architectural decoration, gar- 

en-seats, vases, etc. This ware is usually much 
harder and more pervect manufactured than the ancien 
but is inferior in decorative effect, being cast in molds an 
having a mechanical look.— Fontana majolica, a variety 
of the majolica of Urbino, the name Fontana having been 
adopted by certain of the leading decorators of that school. 
The Pevier known as Orazio Fontana is the most celebrat- 
ed of these; his work takes rank among the finest produc- 
tions of the sixteenth century. 


major (ma’jor), a. and n. [I. a. = OF. maior, 
major, majour, majeur, F. majeur = Sp. mayor 
= Pg. maior, mayor, major = It. maggiore, < 
L. major, greater, compar. of magnus, great: 
see magnitude and majesty. II.n. =D. G. Dan. 
Sw. major, < F. as = Sp. mayor = Pg. major 
= It. mag lore, < L. major, an elder, adult (usu- 
ally in p ST ME.. also chief officer, chief, mayor 
(cf. mayor, from the same source); from the 
adj.) I. a. 1. Greater; more important or ef- 
fective; first in force or consideration; lead- 
ing; principal: as, the major premise or term 
of a syllogism. 
My major vow lies here; this ITl obey. 
Shak,, T. and C., v. L. 49. 
2. Greater in quantity, number, or extent: as, 
the major part of the revenue, of an assembly, 
or of a territory. 
In any rank or profession whatever, the more general or 
major part of opinion goes with the face. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, fl. 1. 
The first eight lines of this Italian sonnet are often called 
the major portion. Lanier, Science of Eng. Verse, p. 241. 
3+. Of age; having attained to majority. God- 
win.— 4. In music: (a) Of intervals, standard 
or normal; literally ‘‘greater,” as compared 
with minor intervals. The term is more often a 
plied to seconds, thirds, sixths, sevenths, and ninths, des- 


majoration 


ating an interval equivalent to the intervals between 
the key-note of a standard or normal scale and its second, 
third, sixth, seventh, and ninth tone respectively. Thus, 
a major second is two semitones long, a major third four 
semitones, a major sizth nine semitones, and a major 
seventh eleven semitones. Major has also been applied 
of late to fourths, fifths, and octaves, and js then equiva- 
lent to the older term fect. rg (rg is used to 
distinguish the larger of two intervals t differ by a 


mal: characterized by a major third and also by 
@ major sixth and seventh: opposed to minor. 


The major tonality or scale is the recognized standard of 
reference for ail the modern musical systems. See key, 
, and scale. (d) Of triads and chords, char- 
acterized by a major third between the root and 
the tone next above, and a perfect fifth be- 
tween the root and the second tone above: op- 
posed to minor, diminished, and augmented. The 
major triad is the usual standard of reference in classify- 
the chords of modern music. [ and chord. 
ie Of cadences, ending in a major triad. (/) 
‘Of modes in the modern sense, and thus of com- 
position in general, characterized by the use 
of a major tonality and of major cadences: as, 
& piece is written throughout in the major mode. 
From an acoustical point of view, major nee chord 
and scales are simpler and stronger in themselves an 
admit of better harmonic extension and combination than 
minor. The educated taste of modern times has tended 
to exalt the major over the minor, making the former the 
standard and normal of which the latter is the variation; 
while the medieval systems, being based upon a different 
conception of music at various points, tended ‘the other 
way. The esthetic effect of the major in contrast with 
the minor is brighter, stronger, and more complete. It has 
recently been maintained that major and minor phenom- 
ena, in all their ph are mutually reciprocal, the ma- 
jor triad, scale, etc., belng measured upward in a certain 
way from a given tone, and the minor triad, scale, etc., 
being measured downward in the same way from the same 
tone. According to this view, the major triad of C is 
called the over-chord of C, and the minor triad of F is called 
the under-chord of C, etc. 
5. In logic, wider; broader; more extensive; a 
predicate to more subjects. The major extreme or 
major term of a syllogism is that term which enters into 
the predicate of the conclusion ; the major ise is that 
premise which contains the major term. These have al- 
ways been the usual definitions, but they have been sub- 
ect to much dispute, owing to the fact that all real distinc- 
on between major and minor vanishes in certain cases. 
— Bob or. See bod!1, 7.— or axis. Same as trans- 
verse azis (which see, under aazzsl).— Major function. 
See function. 
on. 1. Milit., an officer next in rank above 
a captain and below lieutenant-colonel; the 
lowest field-officer. His chief duties consist in super- 
intending the exercises of his ent or battalion, and 
in putting in execution the commands of his superior 
officer. ordinary position in the line is behind the 
left wing. Abbreviated Maj. 
2. In law, a person who is old enough to man- 
age hisown concerns. See age, n.,3.—3. In mu- 
sic, the major mode, ora major tonality or major 
chord, taken absolutely.—4. In logic: (a) The 
ar be premise of a syllogism, which in direct 
llogisms states the rule from which the con- 
clusion is drawn. (b) The major extreme of a 
syllogism.— 5+. Same as mayor. Bacon, Hist. 

en. +» p. 7. 

major (ma‘jor), v. 4. 
the major; look and ta 
air. [Rare.] 

Can it be for the puir body M‘Durk’s health to major 
about in the tartans like a tobacconist’s sign in a frosty 
morning, wi’ his poor wizzened ity as blue as a bla- 
wort? Scott, 8t. Ronan's Well, xx. 

majoraltyt (mii‘jor-al-ti), n. [See mayoralty.] 
Same as mayoralty. 
The majoralty of Sir John Dethick, Knight. 
Mazon (1659), quoted in Encye. Brit., 1X. 486. 
majorat (ma-zh6-ri’),. [F.: see majoratel.] 1, 
The right of succession to property according 
toage; primogeniture: so called in some of the 
countries of Europe.— 2. In France, property, 
landed or funded, which might be reserved by 
persons holding hereditary titles, and attached 
to the title so as to descend with it inalienably. 
This principle was abolished in the first revolution, re- 
sto by apoleon I., restricted under Louis Philippe, 
and finally abolished in 1849. 
majorate!t (ma’jor-at), v.t. [« ML. majorare, 
make greater, increase, ¢ L. major, greater: see 
major, a., and -ate2.] To increase. Howell, 
Parly of Beasts. 
orate? (ma’jor-at), 2. [= F. majorat, <ML. 
majoratus, < L. mor, greater, elder: see major, 
n., and -ate3,] e Office or rank of major; 
majority; majorship. [Rare.] 
majorationt (ma-jo-ré’shon), n. [< MIL. majo- 
ratio(n-), < majorare, make greater: see ma- 
jorate.} Increase; enlargement. 


< major, n.,1.] To act 
k big, or with a military 


majoration 


But majoration, which is also the work of refraction, ap- 
peareth plainly in sounds. Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 254. 
Majorcan (ma-jor’kan), a. and n. [< Uajorca 
(see def.) (Sp. Mallorca) + -an.) I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Majorea, the largest of the Bale- 
aric Islands, in the Mediterranean, belonging 


to Spain. 

IT. n. A native or an inhabitant of the island 
of Majorea. Also Mallorcan. 

majordomo (ma-jor-do’mo), n. (= F. major- 

dome = It. magqiordomo, ¢ Sp. mayordomo = 
Pg. mordoma, maiordomo, € Miu. major domus, a 
house-steward: L. major, elder, ML. chief (see 
mayor); domus, gen. of domus, a house: see 
domel,] A man employed to superintend the 
management of a household, especially that of 
a sovereign or other dignitary keeping a great 
establishment; a house-steward. In former times 
the majordomo of a royal household was commonly an 
officer of high rank and influence, often charged with im- 
portant ministerial duties in atfairs of government. See 
mayor of the palace, under mayor. 

He took the ceremony which he found ready in the cus- 
tom of the Jews, where the mayjor-dummo, after the paschal 


supper, gave bread and wine to every person of his family. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 116. 


The King’s personal favorite and attendant, his ‘‘ dapi- 
fer,” * pincerna,” major domus, or something of the kind, 
&. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 441. 
major-general (ma’jor-jen’e-ral),. A military 
officer next in rank below a lieutenant-general. 
In the United States army the grade of major-general has 
hitherto been the highest permanent one (see general and 
lieutenant-qeneral), and in active service a major-general 
may be assigned to the command of a division, a corps, or 
anentire army. Inthe British and German armies major- 
generals are the lowest permanent general officers (brig- 
adiers in the former being temporarily appointed), and in 
action usually command brigades. Abbreviated Ma).-Gen,. 


major-generalship (ma’jor-jen’e-ral-ship), 2. 
[< major-general + -ship.) The oftice of a major- 


Base 

ajorist (ma’jor-ist), n. [« Wajor (see def.) + 
-ist.] A follower of Georg Major, a German 
Protestant theologian (1002-74), who maintain- 
ed that good works are necessary for salvation. 

Majoristic (ma-jo-ris’tik), a. (« Majorist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Muajorists or to 
their doctrines.— Majoristic controversy, a contro- 
versy which began in 1551 -2 between Georg Major and Nik- 
olaus von Aisdorf, in regard to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Major maintained that good works are es- 
sential to salvation, and Amsdorf was accused of believing 


that they areahindrancetosalvation. Thecontroversy con- 
tinued till the adoption of the Formula of Concord in 1577. 


majority (ma-jor’i-ti), 2.3 pl. majorities (-tiz). 
{= F. majorité = Sp. mayoridad = Pg. maiori- 
dade = It. maggiorita, < ML. majorita(t-)s, ¢ L. 
major, greater: see major and -ity.) 14. The 
state of being major or greater; superiority; 
preponderance. 
Douglas, whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majurity. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ili. 2. 109. 
2. The greater number; more than half the 
whole number: as, a majority of mankind; 4 
majority of votes. See plurality. 

After all, it is my principle that the will of the majority 
should prevail. Jejerson, Correspondence, IL. 276. 
3. The excess of one of two groups of things 
which have been enumerated over the other: 
as, the measure was carried by a majority of 
twenty votes; his majority was two to one.— 
4. Full age; the age at which the laws of a 
country permit a young person to manage his 
own affairs and to exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship—in most countries twenty-one vears. The 


majority of a reigning prince usually occurs much earlier; 
in France it used to be at fourteen years. See aye, n., 3. 


This prince {Henry III.] was no sooner come to his ma- 
jority but the baron raised a cruel war against him. 
Str J. Davies, State of Ireland. 


5. The office, rank, or commission of @ major. 


Soon after his marriage Thompson became acquainted 
with Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, who, struck 
by his appearance and bearing, conferred on him the ana- 
jority of a local regiment of militfa. 

Encye. Brit., XXIII. 309. 
6+, [L. majores.] Ancestors; ancestry. 

A posterity not unlike their majority. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
The majority, the great majority, the dead.—To go 
over to or to join the majority, to join the dead or de- 
parted ; die. sae, 
majorship (ma‘jor-ship),. [« major + -ship.] 
The office or rank of major; majority. 
majoun, madjoun, x. See majun. 
majun (ma-jén’), x. [Also majoon, majoun, 
madjoun, majum; Turk. ma‘jun, paste, putty, 
cement, electuary, a kind of taffy or prepara- 
tion of sugar with spices.) <A green-colored 
intoxicating confection, commonly sold in the 
bazaars of India. The chief ingredients used in making 
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it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, milk. ghee, poppy-seeds, 
flowers of the thorn-apple (Datura), the powder of Nar 
remica, and sugar, Qanoon-e-dslain, Glos, 1xxxili, (Yule 
and Burnell.) See bhang. 


majuscula(ma-jus’ku-la), n.: pl. majuscula (-1é). 
L. (ML.), se. littera, letter: see majuscule.] 
Same as majuscule, 
majuscule (ma-jus’kul), n. [= F. majuacule = 
Sp. mayuscula = Pg. matusculo = It. majusculo, 
a., (LL. (ML.) majuseula, se. littera, a somewhat 
larger letter (sc. than the minuscule), fem. of 
mijusculus, somewhat larger, dim. of major 
(neut. majus), larger, greater: see major.) In 
paleography, a capital or uncial letter: opposed 


to minuscule.— Majuscule wri , Writing composed 
of capital or uncial letters, asin the oldest surviving Greek 
manuscripts, and in the majority of Latin manuscripts 
down to the ninth century. In Greek paleography ma- 
juscule writing is not clearly distinguished into capital 
and uncial writing, a8 in Latin (true capitals being con- 
fined to superscriptions, in imitation of the lapidary style), 
and all three adjectives are often alike applied toit. See 
capntal, cursive, minuscule, uncial, 


In Latin majuacule writing there exist both capitals and 
uncials, each class distinct. In Greek M&S, pure capital- 
letter writing was never employed (except occasionally for 
ornamental titlesatalatetime) ucye. Brit., XVIII. 145. 


makable (ma’ka-bl), a. [¢ makel + -able.] 
Capable of being made; effectible; feasible. 

Makassar oil, See Macassar oil, under oil. 

make! (mak), t.; pret. and pp. made, ppr. mak- 
ing. [C ME. maken, makien (pret. makede, maked, 
pp.maked, maad,mad, imaked, tmad, imade,ete.), 
€ AS. macian (pret. macode, pp. macod) = OS. 
macon = OF ries. makia, mckia,also matia,matitia, 
mecitia = MD. maken, maecken, D. maken = MLG. 
LG. maken = OHG. machon, mahhon, MHG,. G. 
machen, make, in OH. also fit or fasten to- 
gether (not found in Icel. or Goth.; ef. Sw. 
maka, move, = Dan. mage, manage, ¢€ LG. or 
G.):; ef. AS. gemec, tit, suitable, = OHG. gimah, 
MHG. G. gemach, fit, suited, corresponding, 
Teel. makr in compar. makara, more fit or suit- 
able, = Sw. maka = Dan. mage, matching; ef. 
also deriv. make2, mate], and match|; ¢ Teut. 
Y mak ; perhaps akin to Gr. 7 yaa), a machine: 
see machine.] JT, trans. 1. To give being to; 
bring into existence; cause to exist as a dis- 
tinct thing orentity; create, in either a primary 
or a secondary sense; be the author of; pro- 
duce: as, God made man in his own image; to 
make a book, or a will; to make laws or regula- 
tions; to make an estimate, a calculation, or a 
plan. 

The boke maad of Rycharde Hampole heremyte to an 


ankeresse. 
Ifampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), Pref., p. xf. 


Towardes the west, aboute a good bow shote, is Ager 
Damascenus, in the whiche place Adam was made. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylyrymage, p. 54. 

And God made two great lights; . . . he made the stars 


also. Gen. L 16 
What nature makes in any mood 
To me is warranted for good. 
Lowell, The Nomades. 
2. To give form orcharacter to; fashion; fab- 


ricate, construct, form, or compose. Make is used 
with of, out of, or from before the material used, with before 
the means used, by before the operative agency or method, 
and for or an infinitive before the purpose or destination. 


And there the Jewes scorned him, and maden him a 
Crowne of the Braunches of Albespyne, that is White 
Thorn, that grew in that same Gardyn. 

Manderille, Travels, p. 13. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 
Ex. xx. 4, 


If my breast had not been made of faith and my heart 
af steel. Shak,, C. of E., fii. 2. 150, 


Fairy tales are made out of the dreams of the poor. 
Lowell, Democracy. 
3. To fashion suitably; adapt in formation or 
constitution; design or intend in making: gen- 
erally in the passive, followed by sur or an in- 
finitive with ¢o. 
The sabbath was made for man. Mark if. 27. 
Meat was made for mouths, Shak., Cor., 4. 1. 211. 


This hand was made to handle nought but gold. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, v. 1. 7. 


Man was made to mourn. Burns, Title of Poem. 


4. To convert or transform, as into something 
different; cause to receive a new form or con- 
dition: with into expressed or understood. 

He... fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf. Ex. xxxii. 4. 

Sometimes it [the peacock] was made tnto a pie, at one 
end of which the head appeared above the crust in all its 
plumage, with the beak richly gilt. 

Irving, sketch- Book, p. 277, note. 

5. To fashion by action or preparation; bring 
info condition or order; fit for use or service; 
arrange; prepare: as, to make hay or a crop; 
to make a garden; to make a feast. 

Make me savoury meat, such as I love. 


Gen. xxvil. 4. 


make 


Walt upon me to Church, and then run Home and make 
the Bed, and put every Thing in its lace. 
JV. Bade, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1 68 
The evening of the day you helped me to make hay in 
the orchard meadows, . . . as I was tired with raking 
swaths, | sat duwn to rest me on a atile. 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 
6. To form, constitute, or compose; be the ba- 
sis, groundwork, material, or constituent parts 
of: as, milk makes both butter and cheese ; 
rye flour makes dark-colored bread; he will 
make a good lawyer; two and two make four; 
citizens make the state. 
Thou would'st make a good fvol. Shak., Lear, i 5. 41. 


Those continued instances of time which flow into a 
thousand years make not to him one moment. 
Str T. Browne, Keligio Medici, L 11. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
Lovelace, To Althea from Prison. 
7. To form, produce, or constitute by causa- 
tion or influence; be the cause or occasion of 5 
give rise to; raise up: used in both a physical 
and a moral sense: as, a wet season makes bad 
harvests; to make an excavation or a vacuum 3 
to make a rent ina garment; to make a good 
impression; to make trouble; to make friends 
or enemies; to makea mountain out of a mole- 
hill; to make merchandise of one’s principles. 
pe eon seyde “allas!” and on owre lady he 
To ike mercy for his mis-dedes bhitwene God and his 
soule, Piers Plowman (B), ¥. 73. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a bell of heaven, 
Milton, P. L., 1. 255. 


You may easily imagine to yourself what appearance I 
made, who am pretty tall, ride well, and was very well 
dressed, at the head of a whole county. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 113. 
8. Tocause, induce, constrain, or compel: fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, usually without the sign 
to: as, to make a horse go; to make a person 
forget his misfortunes; to make anything seem 
better or worse than it is. 


Kynge Arthur made hem alle to sitte down by hym as 
he that was the curteisest man of the worlde. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 582. 


The Lord make his face shine upon thee. Num. vi. 25. 
A Stumble makes one take firmer Footing. 
Howell, Letters, il. 8. 
Allthe Paintings and Prints made of late years of the 
King make him look very old; which in my mind is not 
80. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 220. 
9. To cause to be, become, or appear; put into 
the state or condition of being; afford occa- 
sion, opportunity, or means of being or seem- 
ing: as, to make one’s wants known; to make 
a person glad or sorry; oppression made them 
rebels; to make a law of no effect. 
Ty] Pacience haue preued the and parfite the maked. 
Piers Ploneman (B), xiii. 212. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. Prov. xiii. 12. 


We stone thee... because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. John xX. 33. 
And you have been a man long known to me, though I 
had never so good means, as desire, to make myself ac- 
quainted with you. Shak., M. W. of W., if. 2 189. 
You, and twenty thousand merks, 

Will make me a man coniplete, lady. 

Rob Roy (Child's Ballads, VI. 260). 
She sought to make me traitor to myself. 

Milton, 8. A., 1. 401. 
Mr. Dangle, here are two very civil gentlemen trying to 
make themselves understwod, and I don’t know which is 
the interpreter. Sheridan, The Critic, L 2. 


10. To cause to be in the condition of; con- 
stitute or appoint; invest with the rank, pow- 
er, or attributes of. 

Who made theea prince and a judge overus? Ex. ii14. 


Pardon me, sir, the boldness is mine own, 
That, being a stranger in this city here, 
Do make myself a suitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair and virtuous, 
Shak., T. of the 8., ff. 1. 91. 
For the more Solemnity of his Coronation, he then made 
nine Knights, and created four Earls. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 136. 


11. To cause to be perceived; bring into view 
or apprehension; manifest by demonstration 
or representation: as, to make a show of devo- 
tion; to make a feint of attacking. 

Lord cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven's bliss, 


Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, fii. 3. 28. 


We generally make love in a style and with sentiments 
very unfit for ordinary life: they are half theatrical, half 
romantic. Stecle, Spectator, No. 479. 

Thus, aiming to be fine, they make a show, 

As tawdry squires in country churches do. 
Druden, Wild Gallant, Epil. (1667), 1. 83. 
12. Used absolutely, to bring into the desired 
condition; render independent; set up; estab- 


make 


lish the fortune, independence, fame, or stand- 
ing of. 
There’s enough (money) to make us all. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., if. 2. 60. 


If I can get her, Tam made for ever. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, i. 6. 


In these moments. . . he must make or mar himself 
for life. Trollope, Castle Richmond, xxx. 
18. To bring about or to pass; be the agent 
in doing, pe orig or effecting; accomplish, 
consummate, or achieve by effort or agency; 
effect: as, to make peace; the waves made havoc 
on the coast; he made the distance in one hour; 
the earth makes zou revolutions round the 
sun; the ship made ten knots an hour; to make 
a hearty meal; to make a landing, a survey, or 
a visit. Make is used phrastically, with an object 
(with or without a possessive or an adjective preceding or a 
prepositional adjunct following), in a great variety of anal- 
ogous applications, where the action may be expressed by 
a verb corresponding to the object: as, to make haste, 
choice, complaint, provision, delivery, mention, etc.; to 
make an appearance, one’s escape, a halt, a pretense, ete.; 
equivalent to hasten, choose, complain, provide, deliver, 
mention, appear, escape, halt, pretend, etc. 


And also in the Contrees where I pueve ben, ben manye 
dyversitees of manye bah eae lire nges, mo thanne I 
make mencioun of. Travels, p. 314. 


Grete merveile hadde oe cal Merlin com not 
as he hadde made promyse, till that merlin drow hym 
a-syde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1 47. 


Desyre him cum, and make me aide. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 30). 
Make ye marriages with us. oem xxxiv. 9. 


There is a brief, how many pen are rip 


Make choice of which your an spaces will see first. 


M. N. Dz, v. 1. 48. 


I am making a slow pr nt de nea fe Bh able to walk 
across the room. Sydney Smith, To Mra. Meynell. 


A gnat’s wings make ten or fifteen thousand strokes per 
second. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 91. 
14. To bring or draw in or into possession; 
acquire or attain; ee get, or obtain: as, to 
make money or profit; to make so many points 
in a game; to make a ‘fortune or a reputation ; 
in 8 negative sense, to make a loss. 

Of mine owne Countrey I haue not made so great experi- 
ence. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 263. 

Captain Swan... thought it convenient to make what 
interest he could with the Sultan. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 854. 

15. To determine or conclude to be; hold or 
reckon, after computation, trial, or considera- 
tion: as, | make the sum larger than you do; 
he made the weight 17 pounds; what do you 
make her? I make her (or make her out) a full- 
rigged ship; to make much, little, or great ac- 
count of anything. 

The Pilots about noone made themselues Southwards 


of the Iles twelue leagues. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 118. 


Our School-men and other Divines make nine kinds of 
bad Spirits. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 119. 


Was this becoming such a Saint as they would make 
him, to adulterat those Sacred words from the grace of 
God to the acts of his own grace? Milton, Eikonoklastes, v. 
16. To bring within reach or view; come in 
sight of; reach or attainto; fetch up or arrive 
at, a8 & ‘point in space: ae, to make a port or 
harbor. 


On fryday the 11. of May we made land, it was somewhat 
low, where ap certaine hummocks or hills in it. 
uoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 105. 


aan that sail in the middle can make no land of either 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


a could only make Betbany boy before the night came. 
allace, Ben-Hur, p. 40. 
17. To bring into force or operation; cause to 
be effective or available. 


Powhatan and all the power he could make would after 
come kill vs all, if they that brought it could not kill vs 
with our owne weapons. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 212. 


For those kings which have sold the blood of others at 
a low rate have but made the market for their own ene- 
mies, to buy of theirs at the same price. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 18. 
18. To bring to completion; complete; fill the 
complement or tale of: as, another will make 
ten; this makes out the whole order. 
This bottle makes an angel. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 6. 


19+. To contribute. 


Memory ... maketh most to a sound judgement and 
perfect worldly wisdome. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 81. 


20. To put forth; give out; deliver: as, to make 
& apseeh. 
She stood to her defence and made shot for shot. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 6. 
21. To do; be about; be occupied or busied 
with: with what. ([Archaic.] 


Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make ? 
Spenser, F, Q., VIT. vi. 25. 
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She was in his company at Page's house, and what they 
made there I know not. Shak., M. W. of W., fi. 1. 244. 


Night's bird, quoth he, what mak'st thou in this place, 
To view my wretched miserable case ? 


Drayton, The Owl. 


Give mee leave to inquire of your Majesty what you 
make in fields of blood, when jae oe should be amidst your 
Parliament of peace. ard, Simple Cobler, p. 56. 


22. To inform; apprise; prepare by previous 
instruction; forewarn; “‘eoach”; train. 


Come, let's before, and wake the justice, captain. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 9 


23. To think; judge: with of. 


I was only wondering what our people would make of 
her; they have never seen a white servant In their lives. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVIITI. 242. 

To 


make a back, a a abode, a a 
circuit. See the nouns.— To Epicenter Eomake 
account of. See account. To make a clean preaee of. 
See breast.—To make a clean igh es rey sweep.— To 
make a current or circuit, in e to poe lete the 
electric circuit, and so allow the current to flow. —To 
make a difference, a hae, a double,aface. See 
the one ae. be conspicuous; ; cuta 


The sc Gastidraaatl equipag 
Swift, Gulliver's 8 Travels, iL 3, 


make a flash, a fool of, a handt, a hare of, a 
hash of, a leg, a lip. See t e nouns.— To make all 
splitt, to behave violently or rantingly. ([Slang.) 


I could play Ercles Rarely: Gr a Dare io yone acer t O e 
all split. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2 82. 


Two roaring boys of Rome, that made ali aplit. 
Beau. and Fi. , Scornful Lady, ii, 3. 


To make a long arm, to stretch out the arm in reach- 
ing for oe as at table. (Colloq.)—To make . 
magnet. ea. as eae ‘See the nouna= To make 
m am oO e the nouns.—To make 
pane of conscience. See conacience.— To make 
ends, to render compensation or satisfaction.— To 
Tiako @mouth. See mouth.—To make an end. See 
oe make an ones Saint of a of. See honest.— 
Oo make a passage, a or, a @ scene, a 
show, a stand. See the Te make avauntt. 
See avaunt3.— To make a Virginia fence, to walk like 
a drunken man; stagger in a zigzag course. Lovell, B 
low Papers, 2d ser., Int. (U.S; rare.]—To make a 
gandum, ‘See avizandum.—To make awayt, to put 
out of the way; kill; destroy. 


Pray God he be not made away. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 


To make away with, to squander: dissipate recklessly; 
destroy.— To make believe, to pretend; act as if: as, he 
was only making believe. 
Sometimes the Queen would make belteve 
To heed him nought. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 112. 


To make boot of, capital of, cheert, choice of. See 
the nouns. —To make both ends meet. See end.—To 
make common cause with. See cause.—To make 
connections. See connection.—To make conscience, 
See conacience.—To make , to attempt or try; 
make experiment. (A Latinism. 


If there be e’er a private corner as you go, sir, 
A foolish lobby out o’ the way, make danger ; 


Try what they are, try. 
: Fletcher, Loyal Subject, lil. 4. 


a0) make danger oft. See danger er.—To make dates. 
—To make dole (or dool)t, to mourn.— To 

matte du ducks and drakes, See duck?.—To make 

., to put the line in contact with the earth. When 
thee 8 a leakage of current from the Jine to earth it is said 
to make earth.—_ Top make even. See even!.—To make 
fast. See fast!.—To make feastt. See feaet.— To make 
fish, to cure or dry fish. Cant) 20, make foul water. 
See foull.— To make free with. See /ree.— To make 
fromt, to take from; alienate. 


Make from olde reliques reverence ; 
From publique shews magnificence. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xiil. 


to ridicule.— To make game of. See 
See good.—To make 


ead against. See the nouns.— To make 
ren dlgs or bad weather (nauwt.), to behave (well or fll) ina 
wale: ne ofaship. To make bad weather is to roll or pitch 
violently. 


I found, for one thing, that whalers always made better 
weather than merchantmen, when they were in Compeny 
Science, VII. 167. 


To make head against, to oppose successfully.— To 
make headway, to move forward; forge ahead; gain 
progress.— To make henceft, to cause to depart; "expel 
or send away. 


It is as dangerous to make them hence, 
If nothing but their birth be their offence. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iL 2. 


To make interest. See inferest.—To make it one’s 
business. See business. To make known. See known. 
—To make light of. See livht2.— To make little of. 
(a) To consider as of little or no value; treat as insignifi- 
cant. (6) To fail to understand fully. See to make nothing 
of.—To make love to. See /ove!.—To make 

See margin.—To make mattert, to matter; import. 


What makes matter, say they, If a bird sing auke or crow 
cross? Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 247. 


To make meanst. See mean3.—To make mock at. See 
mock|,—To make money. See money.—To make much 
(more, a great deal, and the like) of. (a) To consider 
as of great value. or as giving great pleasure; treat with 
special favor. (6) See to make nothing of. —To make no 
bones, See bone!1.—To make no doubt, to have no 


To make fun 
arearh tae 


make 


doubt ; be confident.— To make no forcet. See force!. 
—To make no matter, to have no weight or importance ; 
make no difference : said of things.—To make nothing 
for, to have no effect in assisting, supporting, or contirm- 
ing: a8, mere assertions make nothing for an argumnent.— 
To make no or little) of. (a) To regard or think 
of as not (or little): as, she makes nothing of walking 
ten miles, (0) To be unable to understand; obtain no sat- 
isfactory eealt from: as, I can make nathan of him. (e) 
To treat as of no (or little) value, 


I am astonished that those who have appeared ae 
this paper have made so very little of it. Addiso 


To make oath, to swear (to a statement) in a form a 
ener Teese ribed by law.—To make offt, get rid of; 
SPOs6 O 


He could not subsist here, and thereupon made of his 
estate, and with his family, and £1000 in his purse, he re- 
turned for England. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 15. 


Tomakeoneajapet. See jape. —Tomake one’s beardt. 

—To make one’s honors. See honor.—To 
neko anala lucky. See lucky. —To make one’s man- 
ners, See manner.—To make Cas: smark. See markt, 
pak make one’s market. 


e or an eng ment a marry. 
home. See 
one’s self scarce. See scarce.— To make one’ 8 hes 
(a) To ae as, to make one's way homeward. (6b) 
succeed; be successful : as, to make one's way in the world: 
—To make out. (a) To learn by labor or effort; discover ; 
obtain a clear understanding of; discern; decipher: as, I 
cannot make out the meaning of this passage; I tried ‘in 
vain to make the girl out. (6) To effect hardly or with 
difficulty; barely succeed in: with an infinitive clause for 
object: as, I just made out toreach the place intime. (c) To 

rove ; evince: cause to appear or be esteemed ; establish 

y evidence or argument: as, to make out one’s ‘cage ; you 
would make him ouf to be a fool. (d) To find or supply to 
the fuJl: as, he was not able to make out the money, or the 
whole sum. (e) To draw up; prepare: as, to make out a 
dill; to make out an application. — o make over. (a) To 
remake; reconstruct, either in the same or in a different 
form: as, to make over an old gown. (b) To transfer the 
title of; convey; alienate: as, he ee over his estate in 
trust or in fee.—To make ee ccae Bee rev- 
erencet. See the nouns.—To eready. See ready. 
— To make sail, shift, etc. See the nouns.—To make 
the best of. See best.— To make the doorst, to make 
fast or bar the doors ; close the entrance. 


Make the doors upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the 
casement, Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 162. 


To make the feathers orfur fly. See /jly!.— To make 
ee land. See land1.—To make the magnet, in elec- 

tromagne to close the electric circuit which fncludes 
the magnetiz So of the magnet, or otherwise to send a 
current through that circuit. To unmake the magnet is 
to open the circuit or stop the current.—To make the 
most of, to use to the best advantage ; use to the utter- 
mos 


If this be treason, make the most of it. 
Patrick Henry, Speech (1765) 


To make things hum. See hwn!.—To make un- 
readyt. See unready.— To make up. (a) To collect 
into one; form by bringing together the constituent parts 
of: as, to make up a bundle, (6) To form or fashion by 
fitting and uniting the several parts of: as, to make up 
agarment. (c) To een from elements or ingredients ; 
form; prepare: as, odies are made up of atoms, to 
make up a Seripuicn: fs ) To fabricate artfully; com- 
pe fictitiously; produce from imagination: as, he makes 
as he goes along; to make up a story out of the whole 
clo (that is, ¥ is, without any foundation). (e) To complete: 
ast ry make upagivensum. (/) To supplement; supply 


is wanting to. 
My dwarf shall dance, 
My eunuch sing, my foo] make wp the antic. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, fil. 6. 
(g) To assume a particular form of features: as, to make 
upaface. Hence, to make up a lip is to pout. (A) To com- 
pensate ; make good : as, to make up a loss. (%) To set- 
tle; adjust or arrange for settlement : as, to make up 
accounts. (j) To determine: bring to a definite conclu- 
sion: as, to make up one’s mind. (k) To reckon. 


And they shal] be mine, saith the Lord of hosts. in that 
day when I make up my jewels. Mal. iii. 17. 


(2) To make good : as, to make up a loss or deficiency. (m) 
To compose ; harmonize ; adjust: as, to make up a differ- 
ence or a quarrel. (n) To repair : AB, to make up a hedge. 
Ezek. xiii. 5. (ot) To prepare ; fortify ; close. 


We must make up our ears ‘gainst these assaults 

Of charming tongues. B. Jonson, Sejanus, {. 2. 
To make up leeway. See leerray.— To make up one’s 
mind, to decide ; come to a decision. 


The engineers made up their minds that we were in the 
trade winds again, . . . and that we should not want the 


engines for some day , 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IT. xviii. 


With a cheerful smile, as one whose mind 
Is all made up. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 3. 


To make up one’s mouth for, to expect with desire; 
have an appetite for: as, his m was made up for a 
chicken salad. [Coll 1—To make war, to bring about 
an armed contest; initiate or levy war; make an attack 
in oe as, to make war upon or against a neighboring 
country. 


If it {a city] . . . will make war against thee, then thou 
shalt besiege it. Deut. xx. 12. 


To make water. (a) Naut., to leak; take in water bya 

leak. (0) To urinate.— To make way. (a) To make pro- 

ss; advance. (b) To open a passage; clear the way. — 

o make words, to multiply words; engage in wordy 
discussion or dispute. 

II, intrans. 1. To do; act; be active ; take 


a course or line of action: now only in phrases 


make 


formed with particles, and in the archaic phrase 
to meddle or make. 
His fearfull Rider makes 
Like som vnakilfull Lad that vnder-takes 
To holde som ships helm, while the head-long Tyde 
Carries away that Vessel] and her Guide. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Handy-Crafts. 


2. To cause one’s self to be or appear; mani- 
fest the state or condition of being; act in a 
certain manner, as indicated by a succeeding 
adjective: as, he made bold to ask a favor; to 
male merry over another’s mishap.— 3. To have 
effect; contribute; tend; be of advantage: fol- 
lowed by for, formerly sometimes by to. 


Let us therefore follow after the things which make for 
peace. Rom. xiv. 19. 


A thing may make to my present purpose. Boyle. 
4. To make way; proceed; move; direct one’s 
eourse: with various words expressing direc- 
tion: as, he made toward home; he made aster 
the boy as fast as he could. 


I would have you make hither with an appetite. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, &. 


Is 't not possible 
To make in tu the land? 'tis here before us. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, L 1 


Thou wishest I should make to Shoar; 
Yet still put’st in thy thwarting Var. 
Prior, Alma, iii. 
5. To move upward or inward; flow up or to- 
ward the aa rise: said of the tide and of 
water in a ship, ete.: as, the tide makes fast; 
water was making in the hold.—6}. To com- 
pose; especially, to compose poetry. Compare 
maker, 2. 


Ye lovers, that kan make of sentement, 

In this case oghte ye be diligent 

To forthren me somewhat in my labour. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L. 69. 


The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make, 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., June. 


To make after, to follow; pursue; endeavor to overtake 
or catch.— To make t, to oppose; be adverse to: 
as, this argument makes against his cause. 


Considerations infinite 
Do make against it. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 108. 


Time and temporising, which, whilst his precices were 
covert, made for him [Perkin Warbeck |, did now, when 
they were discovered, rather make against him. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


Though alg kl speak on his side, yet their words still 
make against him. Bacon, Ess. of a King, p. 210. 


To make and in elect., to close and open a cir- 
cuit; set up and stop a current.—To make as if or 
though, to act as if; appear; make believe; feign that. 


Joshua and all Israel made as ¢f they were beaten before 
them, and fied. Josh. viii. 15. 


And they drew nigh unto the village whither they went; 
and He made as though he would have gone further. 
Luke xxiv. 28, 


To make at, to approach as if to attack; make a hostile 
movement against. 


Then did Christian draw, for he saw that it was time to 
bestir him; and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing 
darts as thick as hail. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 127. 


To make a with, to put out of the way; remove; 
destroy ; kill._— To @ bold. See bold.—To make 
bold with, to use, etc., boldly or freely. 


a hey may not by their Law drinke Wine; they compound 
a drinke of ny raisons steeped in water and other mix- 
tures; yea, and secretly will make bolde with the former. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 588. 
To make daintyt. See dainty.— To make for. (a) To 
be for the advantage of ; favor, or operate in favor of. 


Not that I neglect those things that make for the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. B. Jonson, Epiccene, v. 1. 


The not ourselves which is in us and all around us be- 
came to them adorable eminently and altogether as a power 
which makes for righteousness, 

‘M. Arnold, Literature and Dogina, i. 


®) To direct one’s steps or course to; proceed toward. (c) 

o approach hostilely; make at. (Colloq.)—To make 

m . See merry.—To make nice oft, to be scrupu- 

ues ie ; be particular in regard to; be fastidious or 
as to, 


And he that stands upon a eppery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay im up. 
Shak., K. John, ili. 4. 188. 


To make off, to depart suddenly ; run away ; bolt. 


My sister took this occasion to make off. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 85. 


To make off with, to run away with; carry off.— To 
make out. (a) To get along; come out; succeed: as, 
how did you make out? ([Collog.] (0) See to make out (bd), 
under I. (c) To stretch or extend. 


From the north end... [of old Cairo) the foot of the 
hill sakes out to the river. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 25. 


To make sure, to consider as certain; feel confident: as, 
I made sure that he would do so, but am disappvinted.— 
To make sure of, to secure full knowledge or possession 
of: obtain with certainty or absolutely: as, to make sure 
of the facts, or of the game.— To make up. (a) To effect 


make?+ (mak), n. 


make’, n. 
makebate (mak’bat), x. 
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makeshift 


a reconciliation: settle differences; become friends again: make-believe (mak’bé-lév’),n. anda. (<makel, 


as, kias and make up. 

To any overtures of reconciliation he [Bowles] made 
prompt and winning response, “The pleasantest man to 
make up with that 1 ever knew,” said a life-long acquaint- 
ance. G. S. Merriam, 3. Bowles, I. 215. 
(0) To dress, etc., a8 an actor, for a particular part: partic- 
ularly, to paint and disguise the face: give a different a 
pearance to one's self for any purpose or occasion.— To 
make up for, to compensate; replace; supply by an 
equivalent, ; 

Have you got a supply of friends to make up for those 
who are gone? Swit, To Pope. 
To make up to. (a) To approach; draw near to; ap- 
proach and join; come into company with. 

He espied two men come tambling over the wall, on the 
left hand of the narrow way; and they made up apace to 
him. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 111. 

Make up to Clifton; I'll to Sir Nicholas Gawsey. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 58 
(b) To endeavor to be on friendly or affectionate terms 
with; especially, to court. [(Uolloq.] 

Young Bullock, ... who had been maki 
Maria the last two seasons. 
To make witht, to act or cooperate with; concur or 
agree with. 

Antiquity, custom, and consent, {n the church of God, 
making with that which law duth establish, are themselves 
must sutticient reasons to uphold the same. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


To meddle or make. See medile. 


up to Miss 


make! (mak), n. (« ME. make; ¢ makel,v.] 1. 


Form; shape; constitution and arrangement 
of parts; structure; style of making or make- 
up: as, a man of slender make; the make of a 


coat. 
Anone he lette two cofres make, 
Of one semblance, of one make. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 


The Italians . . . mask some characters, and endeavour 
to preserve the peculiar humour by the make of the mask. 
Goldenmith, The Bee, No. 1. 
Each one sat... 
Oft in mid-banquet measuring with his eyes 
His neighbour's make and might. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 
2. Mental constitution or character; intellec- 
tual make-up; individual nature or quality. 
Jack, therefore, being of a plodding make, shall be a 
citizen, Steele, Tatler, No. 30. 
It were obvious and unmixed deviltry simply to con- 
demn this natural make of mine, or turn it over to ruth- 
less punishment. H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 19. 
3. That which is made; manufacture; produc- 
tion: as, garments of domestic make. 


It is... the product of several large manufacturing 
establishments, who usually claim to have some peculiar- 
ity of process or composition in their particular makes. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, LV. 638. 


4. Quantity made; yield. 
These stoves have been extensively adopted, and in 
every case greatly increase the make from a furnace. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 468. 
5. The act of making or gaining; search or ef- 
fort for profit or advantage: in the slang phrase 
on the make.—6. In elect., close of the electric 
circuit, or passage of the electric current through 


the circuit. 

[< ME. make, ¢ AS. gemaca 
(not *maca, as commonly cited) = OS. gimaco 
= OHG. gimahho, m., gimahhd, f., = Icel. maki, 
m., maka, f., = Sw. make, m., maka, f., = Dan. 
mage, & companion, fellow, mate; also, in a 
variant form, E. mate, < ME. mate, prob. not a 
native E. change of the orig. make, but due to 
MD. maet, D. maat, prob. ¢ OF ries. *mate; ef. 
the verb matia for makia, make; ef. also AS. 
gemecca (not *mecca),& companion, E. match); 
with orig. collective prefix ge-, < macian, make, 
orig. ‘fit together’ (ef. gudling!, a companion, 
of similar literal sense): see makel,v.) A com- 
panion; a mate; a consort; a match. 

Ne noon so grey a goos gooth in the lake, 


As, seistow, wol been withoute make, 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 270. 
How long 
Hath the poor turtle gone to school, weenest thou, 
To learn to mourn her lost make? 
L. Bryskett (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 274). 
This bright virgin, and her happy make. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


make? (mak), ”. (Origin not clear.) An instru- 


ment of husbandry, formed with a crooked piece 
of iron and a long handle, used for rooting up 
peas. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


See maik2, 

[< makel, v., + obj. 
bate3.] 1. One who excites contentions and 
quarrels. 


I never was a make-bate, or a knave. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
Love in her passions, like a right make-bate, whispered 
to both sides arguments of quarrels, 
Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ffi. 


2. A plant, Jasminum fruticans. 


make-hawk (mak’hik), n. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xii. make- 


makepeace (mak’pés), n. 


maker (ma’kér), x. 


make-ready (mak’red’i), n. 


makerellt, ». 


maker-up (ma’kér-up’), 2. 


v., t inf. believe.) I, n. Pretense; sham; false 
or fanciful representation. 
Make-believes 
For Edith and himself. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
IT. a. Unreal; sham; pretended. 


They can live other lives than their real ones, make-be- 
Weve lives, while yet they remain conscivus all the while 
that they are making believe. 

Kuskin, Lectures on Art (1872), p. 156. 


makedt. An obsolete past participle of makel. 


Chaucer, 


makegame (mak’gam), n. [¢ make}, 0., + obj. 


game1,) A laughing-stock; a butt for jest and 
sport. [Rare.] 


I was treated as... a flouting-stock and a make-game. 
Godwin, Mandeville, L 263. (Dartes.) 


In falconry. See 


hawk), Encye. Brit. 

+ (mak’king), ». [<¢ makel, r. t., + 
king}, king-maker. Fuller, Worthies, Ox- 
ford. 


makelesst (mak’les), a. [< ME. makeles (= Sw. 


makalos = Dan. magelos); « make2 +. -less. 
Cf. matchicss.] 1. Matchless; peerless; un- 
equaled. 


In beantie first so stood she makeles, 
Her goodly louking gladed all the prees. 
Chaucer, Troilus, L 


2. Without a mate; widowed. 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife. 

Shak., Sonnets, ix. 
[< makel, v., + obj. 
peace.] A peacemaker; one who reconciles 
persons at variance; a composer of strife; an 
adjuster of differences. [lare.] 


To be a make-peace shal] become m 
Shak., Rich. TL, L 1. 160. 


« ME. maker, makyere, < 
AS. *macere (= D. MLG. maker = OHG. ma- 
chare, MHG. macher, G. macher, mdcher = Sw. 
makare = Dan. mager—in comp.), ¢ mactan, 
make: see makel.] 1. One who makes, creates, 
shapes, forms, or molds; specifically (with a 
capital letter), the Creator. 
I am gracyus and grete, God withoutyn begynnyng, 


I am maker vnmade, al] mighte es in me. 
York Plays, p. 1. 


Laws for the Church are not made as they should be, 
unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to 
be guided by. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 9. 


Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker. Isa. xlv. 9. 


2. One who composes verses; a poet. [Obso- 
lete or archaic. } 

The Greekes called him a Poet, which name hath, as the 
most excellent, gone through other languages, It com- 
meth of this word Poiein, which is, to make: wherein I 
know not, whether by lucke or wisedome, wee Englishmen 
haue mette with the Greekes, in calling him a maker. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Caedmon has not been left without followers, like the 
older and later makers whose names we know not, 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 396. 
8. The person who makes the promise in 
& promissory note by affixing his signature 
thereto. 
In printing, the 
foundation-sheet on which are fixed the over- 
lays requisite for the proper printing of a par- 
ticular form of type. 
It is a safe rule to Keep the make-ready of every type job 
until the job has been distributed. 
Sct. Amer., N. 8., LVI. 405. 
A Middle English form of mack- 
erell, 
In printing, the 
workman who arranges composed types in 
pages or columns of proper size. 
eshift (mak’shift), n. anda. [< make], v., 
+ obj. shift.] I. n. 1¢. A shifty person; one 
piven to shifts or expedients; a mischievous 
fellow. 


And not longe after came thither a make shifte, with 
two men wayghting on hym, as very rakehelles as him 
selfe, bragging that he was a profound phisicien. 

J. Halle, An Historiall Expostulation (ed. 1844), p. 19. 


2. That with which one makes shift; an expe- 
dient adopted to serve a present need or turn; 
a temporary substitute. 

‘* Now, friend,” said Hawk-eye, addressing David, * .. 


you are but little accustomed to the makeshifts of the wil- 
derness.” J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxvi. 


II. a. Of the nature of a temporary expedi- 
ent. 

With the girls so troublesome, and Jocosa so dreadfully 
wooden and ugly, and everything make-shyt about us, .. . 


what was the use of my being anything? 
George Liivt, Daniel Deronda, fit. 


make-sport 


make-sportt mak epere), n. 
obj. sport.) A laughing-stock. 


My patience 
(Because I bear, and bear, and carry all, 
And, as they say, am willing to groan under), 
Must be your make-sport now. 
: Fletcher, The Chances, fii. 1. 
make-strifet (mak’strif),. (< makel, v., + obj. 
strife.] Same as make-bate. Minsheu. 
make-up (mak’up), ». [«< make up, verbal phr. 
under makel, v.} 1. The manner in which any- 
thing is made up, composed, or combined; com- 
position of parts; arrangement of details. 
(They) indicate, by something in the pattern or make- 


up of their clothes, that they pay small regard to what 
eir tailors tell them about the prevailing taste. 


H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 62. 
2. In printing, the disposition or arrangement 
of types into pages or columns, preparatory to 
imposition or to locking up.—3. The prepara- 
tion of an actor for impersonating the charac- 
ter assigned to him, including dress, painting 
and altering the appearance of the face, ete.; 
hence, any characteristic appearance regarded 
as analogous to an actor’s make-up. 
The sort of professional make-up which penetrates skin, 


tones, and gestures, and defies all drapery. 
’ George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, iif. 


Mr. Somerset, who makes up badly for the part of the 
father — unless it is, as it may be, very clever to suggest, 
by make-up, a character who y artificial — has the great 
and rare merit of playing with distinction, of playing with 
style. The Academy, July 6, 1889, p. 14. 


Make-up box, a box containing implements and mate- 
rials for making up the face to represent a in a play. 


makeweight (mak’wat), n. (< makel, v., + obj. 
weight.] 1. Something put in a scale to in- 
crease a weight already in it; hence, that 
which adds weight to something not sufficiently 
heavy; a thing or person of little account made 
use of merely to make weight or to fill a gap. 
His fear of England makes him value us as a make- 
weight. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 89. 
England, claiming to be an arbitrator, is really a make- 
weight. Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hiat., p. 243. 
2. An adulterant, such as sand in sugar, used 
to inerease the weight of a commodity. 
maki (mak’i),. [Malagasy.] A true lemur or 
macaco, such as the ring-tailed lemur, Lemur 
catta. Dwarf makis are species of the genus 
Chirogaleus. See cut under Chirogaleus. 
makimono (mak-i-m6‘n6), n. (Jap., < maki, 
stem of maku, wind, roll up, + mono, thing.] A 
roll, as of silk; specifically, a Japanese picture 
or writing, generally of considerable length, 
that is kept rolled up, and not suspended as a 
kakemono. 
makinboy (mak’in-boi), n. [Corruption of Ir. 
makkinbwee, yellow parsnip.] The Irish spurge, 
Euphorbia Hiberna. 
(ma’king), ». [< ME. makynge, < AS. 
mactung, verbal n. of macian, make: see makel, 
v.}] 1. The act of forming, causing, or consti- 
tuting; workmanship; construction. 
Therefore I sey wepinge, ne makynge of sorowe, ne may 


vs not a-vaile; but wemen shull wepe. 
Merlin (E. BE. T. 8.), fi. 174. 


The Laws of the Church are most Favourable to the 
Church, because they were the Churches own making. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 35. 


Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 46. 
2. What has been made, especially at one time: 
as,a making of bread.— 3+. Composition; struc- 
ture; make. 

And he also was of the fiercest aha that eny man 
myght be as of his stature. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 181. 
4. Material from which anything may be made; 
anything capable of being developed into some- 
thing more advanced. 

This Bavarian king was the making of a fine man when 
he was young. The American, XII. 134. 
5+. Poetical composition; poetry. 


The man hath served you of his konnynge, 
And forthred wel your law in his makynge. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L. 413. 


Poesy is his skill or craft of making; the very fiction it- 
self, the reason or form of the work. 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


6. Fortune; means or cause of success. 

A new author whose work has attracted notice — that of 
Mr. Gladstone espectally, which is said to be the making 
of a writer now-a-days. The American, XVII. 285. 
7. pl. In coal-mining, the slack and dirt made 
in holing, kirving, or undercutting the coal. 

making felt (ma’king-felt), ». In a cylinder 
paper-machine, the felt on which the web of 
pulp is taken from the making-cylinder at the 
point where this cylinder is borne upon by the 
couching-cylinder. 
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makwa (mak’ wi), 7. 


malt (mal), n. 


mal- (mal). 


mala 
Malabar nut. See Justicia. 
Malabar catmint, nightshade, plum, rose, 


malachite (mal’a-kit), n. 


malachite- 


Malachra (ma-lak’rii), 7. 


malacia (ma-la’si-ii), n. 


malacissantt (mal-a-sis’ant), a. 


malacissationt (mal’a-si-sa’shon), n. 
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[< make}, v., + making-iron (ma’king-i’érn), . A tool, some- 


what resembling a chisel with a groove in it, 
used by calkers of ships to finish the seams af- 
ter the oakum has been driven in. 


making-off (ma’king-6f’),. See the quotation. 


Paring and barreling blubber, termed making-of, was, 
and is now, conducted by the Dutch, English, and Scotch 
whalemen. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 286. 
( (Chinese, < ma, horse, 
+ kwa, jacket.] A short outer jacket worn in 


Malacobdella (mal’a-kob-del’#), 2. 


Malaconotinz 


Malaclemmyide, including the diamond-backed 
terrapin of the United States, MM. palustris. 
Also Malacoclemmys. 

(NL., < 


Gr. zazaxéc, soft, + BdéAAa, a leech: see Bdella.] 
A genus of worms, formerly supposed to be 
leeches, now considered to be parasitic nemer- 
teans, type of a family Malacobdellide. M. 
grossa is a parasite found in the gills of various 
mollusks. 


China, chiefly in the northern provinces and Malacobdellids (mal’a-kob-del’i-dé), n. pl. 


territories. The makwa, like the “pigtail” or queue, 
was introduced by the Manchu Tatars shortly after they 
conquered China in 1643. 

[F., < L. malum, evil, disease, 
neut. of malus, evil, bad: see male3.] Evil; dis- 
ease. 


Among the English it (a disorder in which blotches break 
out on the body] goes yaa name of the Mal of Aleppo. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 151. 
Grand mal, epilepsy with severe convulsions, as distin- 
guished from petit mal. 
(Formerly also male- (one syllable, 
distinguished from male-, in two syllables, in 
words of Latin form); < F. mal- = Sp. Pg. It. 
mal-, < L. male-, < male, adv., badly, < malus, 
bad: see male3, malice, ete. Cf. male-.] A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, through French (equivalent 
to dys- or caco- of Greek origin), meaning ‘ bad,’ 
andimplying usually iapaniection or deficiency, 
and often simply a negative, as in malodor,a bad 
odor, malfeasance, bad- or wrong-doing, malfor- 
mation, imperfect shape, maladroit, not adroit, 
malcontent, not content, etc. The prefix in this 
form occurs only in words taken from the 
French, or formed upon the analogies of such. 
mn. Plural of malum. 


ete. See catmint, ete. 


malacatunet, ”. Same as melocoton. 


lacca bean, cane, etc. See bean, ete. 

[= F. malachite = 
Sp. malaquita: so called as resembling in color 
the petal of a mallow (cf. mauve, mallow-color) ; 
< L. malache (also moloche), < Gr. ywaadyn, a 
mallow: see mallow and -ite2.) A basic car- 
bonate of copper having a beautiful green color, 
hence commonly called the green carbonate of 
copper. It occurs rarely in tufts of slender monoclinic 
crystals, more frequently massive with mammillary, sta- 
lactitic, or granular structure, often fibrous and radiated. 
The finest specimens come from the Siberian mines, It 
is also common in Cornwall and in South Australia, Ari- 
zona, etc. It takes a good polish, and is manufactured into 
ornamental articles. It is often called green malachite, in 
distinction from blue malachite, or azurite, which is a re- 
lated carbonate of copper containing less water, and which 
often passes by alteration into the green carbonate. See 
azurite.— Emerald malachite. Same as dioptase. 

een (mal’a-kit-grén), ». 1. The 
natural hydrated bicarbonate of copper. Also 
called mountain-green.—2. A fine green color, 
like that of handsome specimens of malachite. 
(NL. (Linneus, 
1789), erroneously for *Malacha, ¢ L. malache, 
mallow: see malachite, mallow.) A genus of 
plants feta ten to the natural order Malvaceae, 
the mallow family, and the tribe Urenee. It is 
characterized by the dense, involucrate heads of flowers, 
with smal] bracts irregularly scattered through the cluster 
(these bracts are, however, sometimes wanting) Five or 
six species are known, natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America. They are hairy herbs with lobed or 
angled leaves, and yellow or white flowers in dense axillary 
or terminal heads, surrounded by an involucre of leafy 
bracts. West Indian species have been called wild okra, 
(< Gr. padaxdc, soft.) 
Morbid softness of any tissue: usually in com- 
position: as, myomalacia, osteomalacia. 


malacic (ma-las’ik), a. [< malacia + -ic.] Per- 


taining to malacia, especially to osteomalacia. 
(< L. mala- 
cissan(t-)s, ppr. of malacissare, ¢ Gr. padaxiferv, 
make soft, ¢ padaxés, soft.) Making soft or 
tender; relaxing. 
[< L. 
malacissare, make soft: see malacissant.] The 
act or process of making soft or supple. 

Let this bath, together with the emplastering and vnc- 
tion (as before), be renewed every fifth day: this matacis- 


sation, or suppling of the body, to be continued for one 
whole month. Bacon, Hist. Life and Death. 


Malaclemmyidz (mal’a-kle-mi‘i-dé6), ». pl. 


(NL., < Malacoclemmys + -ide.] A family of 
tortoises, typed by the genus Malaclemmys. 
c 


It includes such species as the familiar dfamond-backed 
terrapin of the United States, and several related forms 


from the Old World have been placed init. Also Mala- 
coclemmyide, 
Malaclemmys (mal-a-klem’is),. [NL., short 


for Malacoclemmys.| The typical genus of 


af ’ er 
malacologist (mal-a-kol’6-jist), n. 


malacon (mal’a-kon), ». 


(NL., < Malacobdella + -ide.] A family of para- 
sitic nemertean worms, typified by the genus 


Malacobdella. They have an external circular and an in- 
ternal longitudinal dermomuscular layer, nerve-trunks 
free from the muscular system and united together by an 
anal commissure, a ope intestine of several coils, a pos- 
terior sucker, no cephalic grooves, no spines on the pro- 
boscis, and the sexes distinct. 


area psne eagle (mal’a-k6-klem’is), n. [NL., 


Gr. pataxdc, soft, + KAeupic, a tortoise: see 
Clemmys.) Same as Malaclemmys. 


malacoderm (mal’a-k6-dérm), ». One of the 


Malacodermata or of the Malacodermt. 


Malacodermata (mal’s-k6-dér’ma-tii), n. pl. 


[NL., neut. pl. of malacodermatus: see malaco- 
dermatous.} 1, The sea-anemones as an order 


of zoantharian Actinozoa. They are so called from 
their softness, corallum being absent or represented only 
by a few spicules which do not form a hard crust. These 

olyps are usually of large size, and individual, rarely be- 

ng aggregated into a polypidom. The tentacles are nu- 
merous, simple, not pinnately fringed, not in groups of 
eight, and often iv several series; they sometimes num- 
ber about 500, developed in multiples of six. Some of 
these animals, as Jlyanthide, are free-swimming, but most 
of them are sessile, adherent to rocks, etc., by a fleshy 
base, but able to creep about tosome extent. e Zoan- 
thid@ are aggregated by a common creeping-stem or stolon. 


2. In entom., a division of serricorn pentam- 
erous Coleoptera, corresponding to Latreille’s 
Malacodermi.—3. In herpet., the naked rep- 
tiles, or amphibians: distinguished from Selero- 
dermata. Also Malacoderma. 


malacodermatous (mal’a-k6-dér’ma-tus), a. 


i NL. malacodermatus, ¢ Gr. pataxdc, soft, + 
Epua (déppat-), skin: see derma.) Soft-skinned; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Malacoder- 
mata, 


Malacodermi (mal’a-k6-dér’mi), ». pl. [NL. 


< Gr. pa?axéc, soft, + dépua, skin: see derma. 
In Latreille’s classification, the second section 


of serricorn pentamerous CUepEn se: It is com- 
pe of beetles having, for the mo soft flexible 

ies, like the glow-worm, the head received into the 
thorax or at least covered by it at the base, and the proster- 
num not produced in front and usually not pointed be- 
hind. The malacoderms were divided by Latrcille into 
five tribes, Cebrionites, Lampyrides, Melyrides, Clerit, and 
Ptinides. Although the term is Iterally inapplicable to 
a large number of the beetles so called, it is retained as 
one division of Serricornia, the other being Sternozt. 


Malacodermids#y (mal’a-k6-dér’mi-dé), n. 


» pl 
(NL., < Malacodermi + -ide.] A family of Mat. 
acodermi, containing beetles which are really 
soft-bodied, as the glow-worms. Also called 
Lampyride and Telephoride. It corresponds 
to Latreille’s second tribe, Lampyrides. 
malacoid (mal’a-koid),a. ([< Gr. uadaxoedie, of 
a soft nature, < uadaxdc, soft, + eidoc, form. ] 
Soft in texture; soft-bodied; having a muci- 
laginous texture: applied to parts of plants, 
particularly the hyphes of certain fungi. 
malacolite (mal’a-k6-lit), . (Prop. *malacho- 
lite, so called from its color (cf. malachite), < 
Gr. waddy7, a mallow, + Aifoc, stone.) Diop- 
side; a lime-magnesia variety of pyroxene, of 


a pale greenish-white color. 
matacological (mal‘a-kO-loj’i-kal),a. [< mala- 


colog-y + -ical.] Of or pertaining to malacol- 
conchological. 

(< malacol- 

og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in malacolory; 

a student of mollusks. 


malacology (mal-a-kol’6-ji), n. [= F. malocolo- 


gie; < Gr. pataxéc, soft (> puadaxia, soft-bodied 
animals without external shells or articulated 
bones: cf. mollusk), + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: 
see -ology.)] The science of the molluscous or 
soft-bodied animals; the knowledge of shell- 


fish. It is synonymous with conchology, but implies that 
attention is paid to the soft pees or anatomical structure 
of the animals, rather than to their shells. 


(NL., < Gr. parade, 
soft.] In mineral., an altered and somewhat 
hydrated zircon, having a hardness inferior to 
that of the original mineral. 


Malaconotins (mal’a-k6-n6-ti/né), ”. pl. [NL 


< Malaconotus + -ine.] A subfami y of Old 
World and chiefly African shrikes, of the family 
Laniid@, named from the genus Malaconotus. 
J. Cabanis, 1850. Also Malaconoti. 


malaconotine 


malaconotine (mal’a-k6-n0’ tin), a. 
taining to the Malaconotine. 
Malaconotus (mal’a-ko-no’tus), 2. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
frazakds, soft, + varoc, back.) A genus of Af- 
rican shrikes, giving name to the subfamily 
Malaconotine : so named from the soft plumage 
of the back. HH. Swainson, 1827, 
Malacopoda (mal-a-kop’6-dii), m. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of malacopus: see malacopodous.) A 
name given by E. R. Lankester to a grade of 
Gnathopoda (or Arthropoda) containing only 
the elass Peripatidea, which itself consists of 
the single genus Peripatus, thus contrasted 
with a grade or series Condylopoda, including 
all other erustaceans, insects, ete. 
malacopodous (mal-a-kop’6-dus), a. [«¢ NL. 
malacopus (-pod-), © Gr, pazaxos, soft, + more 
(z0d-) = E. foot.) Having soft feet; specifi- 
eally, of or pertaining to the Malacopoda, 
Malacopteri (mal-a-kop’te-ri), n. pl. (NL., pl. 
of malucopterus, soft-finned : see malacopterous.] 
In Johannes Miiller’s clussification of fishes, an 
order of teleost fishes characterized by fin-rays 
that are soft, jointed, and generally branched, 
by abdominal ventral fins, and by the persistent 
communication betweenthe air-bladder and the 
intestine. It corresponds nearly to the Cuvier- 
ian Malacopterygii, but is less comprehensive. 
malacopterous (mal-a-kop’te-rus), a. [« NL. 
malacopterus, € Gr. pavakog, soft, + wrepév, wing 
(fin).] Having soft fins. 
malacopterygian(mal-a-kop-te-rij’i-an), a. and 
n. I. a. Soft-tinned; pertaining to the Jfala- 
copterygii, or having their characters. Also 
malacopterygious, 
II, ». A tish of the order Malacopterygii. 
Malacopterygii (mal-a-kop-te-rij’i-i), n. pl. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. vasaxée, soft, + mréprd (wrepuy-), wTe- 
prywov, a wing, fin, ¢ trepdv, a wing.) <A group 
of teleost fishes, variously limited; the soft- 
finned or jointed-fin fishes. (a) In Cuvier'’s system 
of classification, the second division of bony fishes, havin 
soft fin-rays: divided into Abdominales, Subbrachiatt, and 
Apodes. (b) In Miiller’s system, a group of pharyngogna- 
thous fishes, having soft fins, and represented by the fam- 
ily Scombercsocidee. (c) In Gill's system, an order of tele- 
ost fishes with cranial bones of the teleocephalous type, 
with the anterior vertebrae 
not specially ditferentiated 
from the rest and not coa- 


lesced, no Weberian ossi- 
cles, the shoulder-girdle 


Of or per- 


connected with the crani- VAAN X 
um, & mesocoracoid as well mak tan 
as a hypocoracoid and hy- ‘ EL TSA ier 


percoracoid bones devel- 
oped, the air-bladder con- 
nected with the intestinal canal by a pneumatic duct, the 
ventral fins abdominal, and the dorsal, anal, and ventral 
fins spineless. The order includes the clupeids, salmonids, 
and related fishes, (d@) In the earliest systems,as Artedi’s, 
some acanthopterygian fishes with slender or flexible spines 
were Helada included, as stromateids, the wolf-fishes, the 
lophobranchiates, etc.— Malacopterygii abdominale 
abdominal soft-finned fishes, Cuvier’s second order o 
fishes, having the ventral fins abdominal in position. be- 
hind the pectorals and unattached to the shoulder-girdle, 
Also called Gasteropterygii.— Malacopterygii apodes, 
apodal soft-finned fishes, Cuvier's fourth order of fishes, 
having no ventrals.—Malacopterygii subbrachiatt, 
Cuvier’s third order of fishes, having the ventrals under 
the pectorals, and the pelvic arch suspended to the shoul- 
der-girdle. 

malacopterygious (mal-a-kop-te-rij’i-us), a. 
Same as malacopterygian, 

Malacoscolices (mal’a-k6-skol’i-séz), n. pl. 
(NL., for *malacoscoleces, ¢ Gr. padaxéc, soft 
(with ref. to mollusks), + ox6A7f,a worm.) A 
superordinal division proposed by Huxley in 
1877 to be established for the reception of the 
Polyzoa and Brachiopoda together, in order to 
indicate the relations of the group so consti- 
tuted with the worms on the one side and wit 
the mollusks on the other. 

malacoscolicine (mal’a-k6-skol’i-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the Malacoscolices, or having their 
characters. 

malacosis (mal-a-k0’sis),. [NL., < Gr. ua2axéc, 
soft, + -osis.] In pathol., the morbid softening 
of tissues. 

Malacosteidz (mal’a-kos-té’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Malacosteus + -id@.] A family of teleost 
fishes, typified by the genus Malacosteus. 

malacosteoid (mal-a-kos’té-oid), a. [< Mala- 
costeus + -oid.] Resembling the genus Mala- 
costeus,; of or pertaining to the Malacosteide. 

malacosteon (mal-a-kos’té-on),n. [NL., ¢Gr. 
ptahaxdc, soft, + ocréov, bone.) In pathol., osteo- 
malacia. 

Malacosteus (mal-a-kos’té-us), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
padakds, soft, + ooreov, bone.] A genus of fishes 
of peculiar aspect, distinguished, among other 
characters, by the slight calcification of the 


Fin of Malacopterygian. 
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skeleton, typical of the Malacosteida. There are 
several species, all deep-sea fishes, of which M. niyer is the 
best-known. 

malacostomous (mal-a-kos’t6-mus), a. [« Gr. 
favaxuc, Soft, + oreua, mouth.} Leather-mouth- 
ed; having a soft mouth—that is, toothless 
jaws: said of fishes, 

Wataroatraca (mnal-a-kos‘tra-ka), n. pl. [NL., 
(Gr. paZaavctpanog, soft-shelled (neut. pl. uaza- 
xéotpaxa, Aristotle’s name for Crustacea such as 
erabs, lobsters, ete.), ¢ uazaxuc, soft, + dcrpaxoy, 
a shell: see Ostracea, ostracice, ete.] One of 
two main divisions of the Crustacea proper; the 


division which is contrasted with Entomostraca, 
By Latreille the group was divided into five orders, Deca- 

nla, Stuinapoda, Lamodipoda, Amphipoda, and Lsopoda. 
Zoologically speaking, its limits have fluctuated so far and 
80 often with different writers that ne comprehensive yet 
exclusive definition is practicable, and the general ten- 
dency is now to ignore the term, along with Entenwatraca, 
Huxley, however, retains both. 


malacostracan (mal-a-kos’tra-kan), a. and n. 
€ Malacostraca + -an.) JT. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Malacostraca. 

. n. A malacostracous crustacean. 

malacostracological] (mal-a-kos’tra-k6-loj‘i- 
kal), a. (¢ malacostracolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or 
pertaining to malacostracology. 

malacostracologist (mal-a-kos-tra-kol’6-jist), 
n. [C malacostracolog-y + -ist.] carcinolo- 
gist or crustaceologist. 

malacostracology (mal-a-kos-tra-kol’6-ji), mn. 
{< NL. Malacostraca, q. v., + Gr, -207 ta, ¢ 265 60, 
speak: see -ology.) The science of crusta- 
ceans; crustaceologv; earcinology. 

malacostracous (mal-a-kos’tra-kus),a@. [¢ Gr. 
Hasaxootpaxoc, soft-shelled: see Malacostraca. ] 
Same as malacostracan: as, ‘a malacostracous 
crustacean,” Hurley, Anat. Invert., p. 323. 

malacotomic (mal ‘a-k6-tum‘ik), a. [¢ mala- 
cotom-y + -ic.) Of or pertaining to malacot- 
omy. 

malacotomy (mal-a-kot’6-mi), m. [« Gr. pa7a- 
kéc, Bott, + -rojia, ¢ Téuverv, Tapeiv, cut.] The 
anatomy of Mollusca. 

Malacozoa (mal“a-k0-20'ti), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Hazaxo¢, soft, # Cwov, an animal.) Soft-bodied 
animals; the Mollusca in a broad sense, including 
mollusks proper, brachiopods, and polyzoans. 

malacozoic (mal’a-k0-z0’ik), a. [« Malaeozoa 


-ic.) Possessing the common features of 


molluscan life.—Malacozoic series, a phrase pro- 
posed by Huxley in 1877 to include a gradation or serics 
of forms represented by the Malacoscolices of the same 
author and the Mollusca ; it includes animals graded from 
the lowest Polyzea to the highest mollusks, 

maladaptation (mal’ad-ap-ta’shon), n. [¢« 
mal- + adaptation.) Faulty adaptation; lack 
ofadaptation. W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 273. 

maladdress (mal-a-dres’), n. (« mal- + ad- 
dress.) Lack of address; want of tact; awk- 
wardness; rudeness. 


It took all the mal-address of which travellers are mas- Malaisian. a. 


ters to secure admittance. 
Howella, Their Wedding Journey, p. 241. 
maladjustment (mal-a-just’ment), x. [« mal- 
+ adjustment.) A faulty adjustment; lack of 
adjustment. 
maladministration (mal-ad-min-is-tra’shon), 
n. [« F. maladministration; as mal- + admin- 
istration. ] 
cious or defective conduct in the performance 
of official duties, particularly of executive and 


ministerial duties preseribed by law. Formerly 


maleadministration. 

The violence of revolutions {s generally proportioned 
to the degree of the maladministration which has pro- 
duced them. Macatday, Hist. Eng., xiii. 

maladroit (mal-a-droit’),a. (< F. maladroit; as 
mal- + adroit.) Not adroit or dexterous; inex- 
pert; clumsy; awkward; unhandy; bungling. 

maladroitly (mal-a-droit’li), adv. In a mal- 
adroit manner; clumsily; awkwardly. 

maladroitness (mal-a-droit’nes), x. The char- 
acter of being maladroit; clumsiness; awkward- 
ness; want of skill or tact. 

malady (mal’a-di), 7.; pl. maladies (-diz). [¢ 
ME, maladye, < OF. (and F.) maladie, sickness, 
illness, disease, ¢ malade, malabde, F. malade 
= Pr. malapte, malaude, sick, ¢ LL. *male habi- 
tus, sick, lit. ‘ill conditioned’ (ef. LL. male ha- 
bens, sick, L. male se habere, be sick or indis- 
posed, be in ill condition): L. male, badly (< 


malus, bad: see mal-, male3); habitus, pp. of 


habere, have, hold: see habit.] 1. A physical 


disorder or disease; sickness or distemper of 


any kind; especially, a chronic, deep-seated, or 
dangerous disease. 


Merlin seide ‘‘ He shall not dye on this maladye.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 51. 


mala fides (ma’li fi’déz). 


malafiges, 7. 


Also malacostracous. Malaga (mal’a-gii), 7. 
" 


malagmat (ma-lag’ mii), n. 
malaguetta pepper. 
malahack (mal-a-hak’), v. ¢. 


Malaic (ma-la‘ik), a. 


Faulty management of affairs; vi- 


malapert (mal’a-pért), a. and n. 


malapertly (mal’a-pért-li), adv. 


malapertness (mal’a-pért-nes), 7. 


malappropriate 


Why was it that, in that epidemic malady of constitu- 
tions, ours escaped the destroying influence ¢ 

Mucaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

The Comanches think a malady is caused by the blast- 

ing breath of a fue. HM. Spencer, V'rin, of Sociol, § 125. 


2. Hence, moral or mental disorder; any dis- 
ordered state or condition: as, social maladies. 
=Syn. 1. Janrmuy, Distemper, etc. (Bee disease), coin- 
plaint, ailment. 


mala fide (ma‘li fi’de). (1.., abl. of mala fides, 


bad faith: see mala tides.) With bad faith; de- 
ceitfully; treacherously: opposed to bona fide. 
In Scots law, a mala side possessor isa aaa who possesses 
a subject not his own upon a tithe which he knows to be 
bad, or which he has reasonable ground for believing to 
be Bo, 

(T..: mala, fem. of 
mealus, bad; sides, > ult. E. faith; ef. bona Jides. } 
Bad faith. 

A sailors’ name for a small sea- 
bird supposed to appear before a storm: ap- 
parently, the stormy petrel or Mother Carey's 
chicken, 

, ([Seedef.] A wine pro- 
duced at Malaga in Spain. The wines specifically 
so named are made from the last vintage, which oecurs 
in October and November, There are several varieties. 
Thudicum and Dupré,— Malaga grape, any of the gripes 
grown near Malaya, especially those exported thence. 
The muscadel is a leading variety. In America the name 
Malaya is given to any variety of large oval white grape. 


Malagash (mal-a-gash’), 1. Sameas Valagasy. 
Malagasy (1nal-a-gas’i), a. and x, 


(Formerly 
Madequssy, Madecassee; =F. Malqache; an adj. 
formed from the native name of .Vadagascar. ] 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Madagaseur or its in- 
habitants. 

It was not until the publication of the official chart by 
D’ Apres de Mannevillette, from actual hydrographic sur- 
vey, in 1776, that any notable progress was cNected in the 
delineation of the Malagasy seaboard. 

Athenaeum, No. 3071, p. 382. 

II. n. A native of Madagascar; a member of 
anv of the races or tribes inhabiting that island. 
(= F. It. malagma, 
« L. malagqma, ¢ Gr. pazayua, & plaster, a poul- 
tice, ¢ uazaacery, soften: see malax.) In therap., 
an external local medicament designed to soften 
the part to which it is applied; an emollient 
cataplasm; a poultice. 

Same as grains of para- 
dise (which see, under grain}), 

(Origin obscure. ] 
See the quotation. 

Malahack; to cut up hastily or awkwardly. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
[< Malay + -ic.) Same 
as Malay. 


malaise (ma-laz’), . [¢ F. malaise, uneasiness, 


discomfort: see malease.] Uneasiness; discom- 
fort; specifically, an indefinite feeling of un- 
easiness, often a preliminary symptom of a se- 
rious malady. 

See Malaysian, 


Malambo bark. See bark. 
malanders, mallanders (mal’an-dérz), n. pl. 


[Also mallenders, mallinders; © F. malandre = 
It. malandra, malanders, also a dead rotten 
knot, < L. malandria (neut. pl., LL. also fem. 
sing.), blisters or pustules on the neck, esp. of 
horses.] In farriery, a dry scab or seurfy erup- 
tion on the hock of ahorse or at the bend of the 
knee; ‘sore places onthe inside of the fore legs 
of a horse” (Halliwell). 

She has the mallanders, che scratches, the crown scab, 


and the quitter bone in the t’other leg. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ffi. 1. 


[< ME. mala- 
pert, < OF, malapert, over-ready, impudent, ¢ 
mal, badly, + apert, open, ready: see apert, and 
ef. pert.) I. a. Characterized by pertness or 
impudence; saucy; impudent; bold; forward. 
She was wis and loved hym nevere the lasse, 
Al nere he malapert. Chaucer, Troilus, fil, 87. 
Untator'd lad, thou art too malapert. 
Shak., 3 Hen, VI., Vv. 5 32 
He is bitterly censured by Marinus Marcennus, a mala- 
pert friar. Burton, Avat. of Mel., p. 454. 
II, ». A pert, saucy person. 
In a malapert 
manner; saucily; with impudence. 
The char- 


acter of being malapert; sauciness; impudent 
pertness or forwardness. 


malappropriate (mal-a-prdo’ pri-at), r. t.; pret. 


and pp. malappropriated, ppr. malappropriut- 
ing. (< mal- + appropriate.) To misappro- 
priate; apply to a wrong use; misuse. 

She thrust the hearth-brush into the grates in mistake 


for the poker, and malappropriated several other articles 
of her craft. &. Bronte, Wuthering Heights, xxxii, 


malaprop 


malaprop (mal’a-prop), a. [In allusion to Mrs. 
Malaprop, a character in Sheridan’s play of 
“The Rivals,” noted for her blunders in the use 
of words (<« malapropos, q. v.).) Malapropos. 
[Rare. } 
But observe . . . the total absence of all malaprop pic- 
turesqueneas. De Quincey, Style, i. 
malapropism (mal’a-prop-izm), n. [< mala- 
prop + -ism.] 1. The act or habit of misap- 
lying words through an ambition to use fine 
anguage.—2, A word so misapplied. 


The Fieldhead estate and the De Walden estate were de- 
lightfully contagious —a malapropism which rumour had 


not failed to repeat to Shirl ae pi 
otte Bronté, Shirley, xvii. 


malapropos (mal-ap-ré-p6’), a. and adv. [< 
mal- + apropos: see apropos.) J, a. Inappro- 
priate; out of place; inapt; unseasonable: as, 
a malapropos remark. 

Il. adv. Unsuitably; unseasonably. 
Malapteruride (ma-lap-te-ré’ri-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Malapterurus + -ide.] <A family of ne- 
matognathous fishes. They are electric fishes in which 
‘the electric organ extends over the whole body, but is 
thickest onthe abdomen. It lies between two aponeurotic 
membranes below the skin, and consists of rhomboidal cells 
which contain a rather firm gelatinous substance. The 
electric nerve takes its origin from the spinal cord.” The 


malarial (1na-la’ri-al), a. 


malarialist (ma-la’ri-al-ist), n. 


malarian (mi-la’ri-an), a. 
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fevers, the malarial poison produces various and often IIl- 
marked perversions of the general health, such as neural. 
gia, neuritis, anemia, digestive disturbances, and albumi- 
nuria, The anatomical effects of the malarial poison are 
enlargement of the spleen, sometimes excessive, darkenin 

of the skin, and the presence of a dark pigment in the blood, 
in amorphous masses, There is found, moreover,in malari- 
al blood a variety of peculiar living bodies which are sup- 
posed to be the various stages in the life-history of a sin- 
gle organism. This has been called the Plasmodium ma- 
larie. All these forms of malaria are, as a rule, affected 
favorably by quinine, and toa less degree by certain other 


drugs, notably arsenic. 

[< malaria + -al.] 
Relating or pertaining to malaria; connected 
with or arising from malaria: as, malarial ca- 
chexia, disease, or fever; the malarial poison. 


Neuralgic affections . . . are common sequels of mala- 
rial poisoning. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 916. 
Malarial fever. Sec fever. 

{< malarial + 
-tst.) A student of malaria; one who studies 
the treatment of malarial disease. 

According as one is a sanitarian, a chemist, or a mala- 
rialist. Harper's Mag., LXIX. 441. 
[< malaria + -an.] 
Malaria]; malarious. [Rare.] 

A flat malarian world of reed and rush! 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, fv. 


malconformation 


lacea or of the Malay peninsula, or of the ad- 
jacent islands. 


The Malays — the name {s said to mean the same thing 
as that of the Parthians, viz... . emigrants. 
J. Hadley, Essays (1873), p. 29. 


2. The language of the Malays. It isa dialect 
belonging to the Malayan branch of the Malay- 
Polynesian family.—3. A variety of the domes- 
tic hen, having a tall and slender shape like 
that of the exhibition game, but larger, and long 


legs and neck and a close, low tail. The shanks 

are yellow; the comb is flat or strawberry-shaped. In 

coloration the hen is chocolate- or cinnamun-brown, with 

poe lacing, while the cock resembles a dull-colored 

piece roenee red game-cock. The eggs are large and 
rown. 


II. a. Of or pertaining to the Malays or to 


theircountry. Also Malaic.— apple, a small 
tree, Eugenia Malaccensias, or its fruit. is tree is found 
wild in the Malayan, Polynesian, and Sandwich islands, 
and widely cultivated, in many varieties. The fruit is of 
good size, with the form of a quince, juicy, delicate-tla- 
vored, and of an apple-like scent.— Malay porcupine, 
a brush-tailed porcupine, Atherura fasciculata.— 

race, one of the five principal divisions of mankind ac- 
cording to Blumenbach. In this division the summit of 
the head is slightly narrowed; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting ; the nose thick, wide, and flattened; the mouth 
arge; the upper jaw projecting; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled.— Malay tapir, the Indian or Asiatic 
tapir, Zapirus indicus or malayanus. See tapir. 


(ma‘lar-i-mak’si-la-ri), @. 


hock given is great for the size of the fish. Thr ies MA < say 

are known, the mostfamlliar of which ie Malapteruriecice, NU. malaris, malar, + mazillaris, maxillary.) Of Malayalam (mal-a-yii’lam), n. [Malayalam 
esha of the Nile, which sometimes attains a length of or pertaining to the malar and the supramaxil- eC ae ee © na, se - 

OUT tee Sey ats lary bone: as,the malarimazillary suture. Also 80utawestern india: 1t 18 & vidian dialect. 
Malapterurina (ma -lap ‘ te -F§-ri’ nit), n. pl. si ie 2 Malayan (mi-la’an), a. andn. ([< Malay + 
(NL, < Malapterurus + -ina?.] In Gunther’s malarious (ma-la’ri-us),a. [<maluria + -ous.] -@-]_ I. a. Of or pertaining to Malacea or 


classification, a group of Siluride stenobranchie 
with no rayed dorsal fin: same as the family 
Malapteruride, 
malapterurine (ma-lap-te-ri’rin), a. Of or 
perounins to the Malupterurina; malapteru- 
roi 
malapterarcid (ma-lap-te-rd’roid), a. and n. 
IK alapterurus + -oid.) I, a. Pertaining to 
e Malapteruride, or having their characters, 


Characterized by or abounding with malaria; 
producing or communicating malarial disease: 
as, a malarious region or climate; a malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 

A fever alley or a malarious ditch. 


C. Kingsley, Life (1878), II. 870. Malayopol 


Attempts have been made, without success, to separate 
malarious poison from the gases generated by swamps, or 
from the air of malarious localities. Encye. Brit -» XV. 320. 


I. n. A fish of the family Malapteruride. malassimilation (mal-a-sim-i-la’shon), n. [< 


Mala 
eépéde, 1803), short for *Malacopterurus, ¢ Gr. 
Hadakoc, soft, + rrepdv, wing (fin), + ovpd,tail.) A 
genus of nematognathous catfishes, represent- 


Electric Catfish (Malapterurus electricnus). 


ing the family Malapterurida, with an adipose 
fin over the caudal region and no true dorsal fin; 
the electric fishes. MM. electricus inhabits the 
Nile and other African rivers. 

malar (m&’lir),a.andn. [<« NL. malaris, < L. 
mala, the upper jaw, the cheek-bone, the cheek, 
< mandere, chew: see mandible.] I, a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the cheek or cheek-bone.—2, Of 
or pertaining to the zygoma; zygomatic; Jugal: 
as, the malar arch.— Malar bo See II.—Malar 
foramina. See foramen.— Malar point. See craniom- 


I. n. Amembrane bone or splint-bone of the 
side of the head of higher vertebrates, entering 
into the composition of the zygoma or zygo- 
matic arch, which connects the upper jaw or 
other part of the face with the squamosal or 
other parts about the ear; the jugal or jugal 
bone. In most animals itis along and slender horizontal 
bone, in man a short and stout quadrangular bone, the 
cheek-bone, forming the prominence of the cheek, entering 
into the composition of the orbit of the eye, and articulat- 
ing not only with the temporal and superior maxillary, 
but also with the frontal and sphenoid. 
malardet, ». An obsolete form of mallard. 
malaria (mé-la’ri-i), n. [= F. malaria, ¢ It. 
mal’ aria, bad air: mala, fem. of malo, ¢ L. ma- 
ius, bad (see mal-, male3); aria, ¢ L. aér, air: see 
airl,} 1. Air contaminated with some patho- 
genic substance from the soil; specifically, 
air impregnated with the poison producing in- 
termittent and remittent fever.—2. The dis- 


ease produced by the air thus poisoned. Ina 
strict sense the word is a generic term designating inter- 
mittent and remittent fever and other affections, such as 
m neuralgia, duc to the same cause. Malarial dis- 
eases in this sense prevail in all quarters of the glohe cx- 
a ei coldest, and the {infection of soil and air occurs 
in both uninhabited and populous regions. The disease is 
contracted presence in the locality, and not from the 
sick, nor do the latter seem to transplant the infection to 
new places to which they may go. The disease may ap- 
poten be introduced into the body through water that 

drunk as well as through the air. The development of 
the poison is favored by heat and moisture. Malarial dis- 
eases are apt to increase after the turning up of virgin 
soi]. The poison seems to lie low in the atmosphere, but 
may be blown to adjacent heights. Besides the well-marked 


malate (ma’‘lat), n. 


malaxt (ma‘laks), v. t. 


malaxate (mal’ak-sit), v. 


malaxation (mal-ak-sa’shon), n. 


malaxa 


terurus (ma-lap-te-ré’rus), xn. [NL.(La- mal- + assimilation.) In pathol., imperfect as- 


similation or nutrition; faulty digestion and 
appropriation of nutriment. 
[< mal(ic) + -atel.] In 
chem., any salt of malic acid. 
[= F. malazer = Pg. 
malaxar, < L. malaxare, ¢ Gr. paddacety, soften, 
« padaxéc, soft.] Same as malaxate. 
I directed one of my servants to apply an emplast. dia- 
chyl. cum gummi, malazed with unguent dialthre. 
Wiseman, Surgery, 1. 9. 
laxage (mal’ak-saj), 2. 
The operation of kneading and working the un- 
baked clay of which pottery is to be made. 

t.; pret. and pp. mal- 
axated, ppr. malaxating. [¢ oh malaratus, pp. 
of malaxare, soften: see malaz.] To soften; 
knead to softness. 

[= F. malaz- 


ation, < LL. malaxatio(n-), a softening, < L. ma- 

laxare, soften: see malax, malaxate.] The act 

of malaxating or moistening and softening; 
the act of forming ingredients into a mass for 
pills or plasters. [Rare.] 

r(mal’ak-sa-tor), n. [( NL.malazator, 
<« L. malazare, soften: see malaz, malazate.] A 
name of many machines used for mixing various 
materials. Most of these machines — for example, mills 
for grinding and tempering clay in brick-making, for mix- 
ing mortar, etc. — have a rotating vertical shaft with ra- 
dial blade-like arms working in a cylindrical inclosure. 
They are often moved by horses, mules, or oxen attached 
to the end of a lever projesiine horizontally from the up- 

r ra ofthe shaft. In many cases, however, other power 
§ used. 

Malaxez (ma-lak’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1845), < Malaxis + -ew.] <A subtribe of plants 
of the natural order Orchidee, the orchid fami- 
ly, belonging to the tribe Epidendrea, and char- 
acterized by a terminal inflorescence and an- 
thers which are usually persistent and either 
erect or bent forward. It embraces 2 genera, 
Malazis and Microstylis, and about 46 species. 

Malaxis (ma-lak’sis), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. sazakic, 
a softening, < pasdaoce, soften: see malar.) A 
genus of orchidaceous plants of the tribe Epi- 
dendree, type of the subtribe Malaree. Itischar- 
acterized by a stem bearing one or two leaves, by the new 
plants arising from the apex of the old bulb, and by tlow. 
ers with small, rather broad petals. There is but a single 
species, the bog-orchis, M. paludoaa, which is found grow- 
ing in spongy bogs in northern Europe. It is a delicate 
plant, only 3 or 4 inches high, bearing very smal) greenish- 

ellow tlowers {n a loose, slender raceme. 


alay (mi-la’),n.anda. [= F. Malai, Malais 
= Sp. Pg. Malayo (cf. D. Maleisch); < Malay Ma- 
layu, Malay (Orang Malayu, Malay men; Tanah 
Malayu, Malay land).) 4 n. 1. A native of Ma- 


[< malax + -age.] Malaysian (ma-1la’si-an), a. 


malbouchet, 7. 


malchust (mal’kus), n. 


Malcoha, 7. 
Malco 


malconceivedt (mal-kon-sévd’), a. 


the Malay peninsula or the people inhabiting 
that region; Malay.—Malayan bear. See bear?2, 1. 
—Malayan camphor. Same as Borneo camphor (which 
see, under camphor).— Malayan porcupine, Malayan 
tapir. Same as Malay porcupine, Malay tapir. 

. n. Same as Malay. 
esian (m4a-la’6-pol-i-né’gian), a. 


Same as Malay-Polynesian. 


Malay-Polynesian (ma-la’pol-i-na’gian), a. 


Including the Malay and Polynesian: applied 
to a family of languages occupying most of the 
islands of the Pacific, from Madagascar to East- 
er Island (not, however, Australia and Tasma- 
nia, nor the central parts of Borneo and New 
Guinea and of some other of the large islands), 
together with the Malayan peninsula. Its prin- 
cipal branches are the Malayan, of the peninsula and the 
islands nearest it, and the Polynesian, of the great mass 
of scattered Islands (Including Madagascar and New Zea- 
land); to these is ndded by many the Melanesian, of the 
Fiji archipelago and its vicinity, which others regard asa 
separate family. The languages are of extreme simplicity, 
in regard both to phonetic and to grammatical sti ucture, 
{< Malay (F. 
Malais) + -ian.} Relating to the Malay pen- 
insula or archipelago, or to the Malays. Also 
spelled Malaisian. Encyc. Brit., XV. 324. 
[ME., < OF. malebouche, evil- 
speaking, ¢ mal, evil, + bouche, mouth: see 
bouche.) Evil speaking; scandalmongering. 
Malbouche in courte hath grete comaundement ; 


Eche man studieth to sey the worste he may. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 77. 
And to conferme his accione, 


Hee hath withholde malebouche. 
Gower. (Halliwwell.) 


malbrouk (mal-brik’),». (=F. malbrouk, mat- 


brouch (Buffon), a kind of monkey.] A monkey 
of the genus Cercocehus; especially, C. cynosu- 
rus, the dog-tailed baboon. 
(= F. malchua, ¢ Mal- 
chus, Gr. Ma? yoo, whose ear was cut off by Peter 
(John xviii. 10).) A short cutting-sword. See 
braquemart. 
Same as Phenicophaus. 
a (mal-kol’mi-i), 2. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1812), named after William Malcolm, a nursery- 
man and cultivator.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Crucifere, the 
mustard family, and the tribe Sisymbryc@, char- 
acterized by long erect sepals, and a stigma 
with two lobes which either converge or unite 
toformacone. They are branching herbs with alter- 
nate entire or pinnatifid leaves, and loose bractless ra- 
cemes of white or purple flowers. About 26 species are 
known, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and central and 
western Asin; a few are sometimes cultivated for orna- 
ment. The best-known of these is HM. maritima, the Mahon 
stock, called more often Vinvinia (sometimes rirgin) stock, 
an annual with red or white flowers, from the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Ill con- 


ceived or planned. 


Sum new devised interlude or sum malconceived come- 
dies, G. Harvey, To Spenser, 1573. 


malconformation (mal’kon-fér-ma’shon), n. 


<« mal- + conformation.] Imperfect or irregu- 
ar conformation; disproportion of parts; mal- 
formation. 


malconstruction 


malconstruction (mal-kon-struk’shon), ». [¢ 
mal- + construction.) Faulty construction. 

The boiler was torn into fragments. The cause of the 
explosion is given as matconstruction, 

The Engineer, LXVII. 156. 
malcontent (mal’kon-tent), a. and n. [For- 
merly also malecontent; © EF. malcontent (= Sp. 
malcontento), dissatisfied; as mal- + content), 
I. a. Dissatistied; discontented; especially, dis- 
satisfied or discontented with the existing order 
of things, as with the constitution of society, or 
the administration of government. 

I speak not much: yet in my little Talk 
Much vanity and many Lies do walk; 
I wish too-earnest, and too-oft (in fine) 


For others Fortunes, male-conmfent with mine. 
Sulvester, tr. of Du Burtas’s Weeks, li., The Lawe. 


Nicholas Durantius, a Knight of Malta, sirnamed Villa- 
gagnon, in the yeere 1555 (malecontent with his estate at 
ome) sayled into Francia Antarctica. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 
II, ». Adiscontented person; specifically, a 
discontented subject of government; one who 
murmurs at the laws and administration, or 
who manifests his dissatisfaction by overt acts, 
as in sedition or insurrection. 
He that wrote the Satyr of Piers Ploughman scemed to 
have bene a malcontent of that time, and therefore bent 


himselfe wholy to taxe the disorders of that age. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 50. 


In Connecticnt and New Hampshire the body of the 
people rose in support of government, and obliged the 
malcontents to go ww their homes. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 70. 


malcontented (mal-kon-ten’ted), a. [Former- 
ly also malecontented; as malcontent + -ed2.] 
Diecontented: dissatisfied: as, ‘‘the malecon- 
tented multitude,” Bp. Hull. 
malcontentedly (mal-kon-ten’ted-li), adv. In 
a maleontented manner; with discontent. 
malcontentedness (mal-kon-ten’ted-nes), n. 
The state or character of being malcontented. 
malcontently (mal-kon-tent’li), adv. As a 
maleontent; discontentedly. 
malcontentment(mal-kon-tent’ment),n. [For- 
merly also malecontentment; ¢ malcontent + 
-ment.) Discontent. 

They had long agone by vninersall male-contentment of 

the people .. . procured a great distraction of the king's 
leeges heartes. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1585. 
Maldanide (mal-dan’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mal- 
dane + -ide.] A family of polychetous anne- 
lids, containing marine worms in which the ap- 
pendages are all much reduced: named from 
the genus Maldane. Also Maldunia. Savigny, 
1817. 
Maldivian (mal-div’i-an), a. and n. [< Mal- 
dive (see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Of or belonging 
to the Maldives or Maldive Islands, a chain of 
coral islands in the Indian ocean: as, Mal- 
divian customs. 

II. ». A member of the race inhabiting the 
Maldive Islands. 
maldonite (mal’don-it), ». [<« Maldon in Vic- 
toria, where it is found, + -ite2.) In mineral., 
a variety of native gold, supposed to contain a 
considerable amount of bismuth. 
male! (mal),a.andn. [« ME. male, ¢ OF. male, 
masle, F. male = Pr. mascle = Sp. Pg. macho = 
It. maschio, ¢< L. masculus, male, dim. (in form), 
€ mas (mar-), & man, a male (human being or 
animal). Hence also (from L. mas) B. mascu- 
line, marital, marry), ete.] I, a. 1. Pertaining 
to the sex of human kind, and by extension to 
that of animals in general, that begets young, 
as distinguished from the female, which con- 
ceives and gives birth: as, a male child; a male 
beast, fish, or fowl. 

These were the anale children of Manasseh, the son of 
Joseph. Josh. xvii. 2. 
2. In bot., staminate: said of organs or flow- 


ers. In old usage plants were called male or female for 
fanciful reasons (for example, see male-fern). 


3. Pertaining to or characteristic of males of 
the human kind, or men as opposed to women; 
appropriate to men ; masculine: as,male attire; 
a male voice.—4. Composed of males; made up 
of men and boys: as, a male choir.—5. Possess- 
ing some quality or attribute considered as 
characteristic of males. [Rare.]—6. Genera- 
tive; fruitful, as an idea. In this sense, Ba- 
con entitles one of his treatises the ‘‘ Male 
Birth of Time.”— Estate tail male. See estate.— 
Male coffee-berry. See coffee, 1.—Male conceptacle, 
in dot., in lower cryptogains, a conceptacle producing only 
male organs. See conceplacle, 2.— Male die, the upper 
one of a pair of dies.— Male flower, gage, knot-grass. 
See the nouns.— Male incense, frankincense or olibanum 


in the form of tears or globular drops, regarded as the 
best kind. 
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May virgins, when they come to mourn, 
Male tnee nee burn, 
Herrick, Dirge of Jephthuh's Daughter. 


Male order, in arch., the Doric order: so styled because, 
according to the fancy of Vitruvius, its sturdy proportions 
were modeled after those of the male human form, the 
proportions of the more slender and rounded Tunic order 
after those of the female form.— Male rimes, rites in 
which only the final syllables correspond, as disdain aud 
complain.— Male screw, a screw of which the 
carricd about the exterior surface of a cylinder, correspond 
toe and enter spiral grooves formed in the surface of a cylin- 
drical hole and constituting a fenmue serew.— Male sys- 
tem, in bef, the part of a plant which belongs to and in- 
cludes the fecundating organs.=Syn. May, etc see 
masculine, 

II. n. 1. One of the sex of human kind that 
begets young; a manor boy; by extension, and 
usually, one of the sex of any animal that be- 


gets voung: opposed to female. In zoology the sign 
universally used fora male is ¢ (Mars), the sign ¢ (Venus) 
signifying female. 
Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first 
year. Ex, xii. 5, 
Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but anales, Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 74. 


2. In plants characterized by sexual differ- 
ences and reproduced by sexual generation, 
that individual of which tie special function 1s 
to form the substance essential to the fertility 
of the germ developed by the female.—Comple- 


mental or supplemental male, in zoel. See comple- 
mental, 2, and quotation under Scalpellun.— Dwarf 


male. See dicarf. 
male2+, ». Aun obsolete form of mai/2, 
male#t, a. [« OF. mal, fem. male, F. mal, fem. 


male = Pr. mal, mau = Sp. mal, malo = Pg. 
mao, mau, ma = It. malo, ¢ L. malus, bad, evil 
(neut. malum, >It. male = Sp. Pg. mal=F. mal, 
anevil). Hence, from L. malus, BE. malice, mal- 
ady, mal., ete.) Bad; evil; wicked. Examples of 
this word in English are rare, it being almost always com- 
pounded with the following noun, (See mad-.) 


The Lord Cromwell wold have excused hyinself of all the 
steryng of moevyng of the male journcy of Seynt Albones. 
Paston Letters, 1. 345, 
male4t, ». [ME., also mele; ¢ L. malum = Gr. 
pijzov, an apple.] An apple. 
Nowe peres and meles over thicke ar torne 
Away the vicious, lest juce ylorne 
On hem sholde be that gentil fruyt myght spende. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 161. 
male5 (mal) ». (Origin obscure.) The knot, 
a sandpiper, Jringa canutus. C. Swainson. [s- 
sex, Eng.) 
male6 (mal), x. (Origin obscure.] The dan- 
delion. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
maleadministrationt, 7. 
tion, 
maleaset (mal-éz’), n. [¢ ME. maleise, malese, 
male ese, male-eese, « OF. malaise (F. malaise, > E. 
malaise, q. V.), sickness, ¢ mal, bad, + aise,ease: 
see ease. Cf. disease.] Sickness; malaise. 
Alle manere men that thow myght aspye 
In meschief other in mal-ese and thow mowe hem helpe, 


Loke by thy lyf let hem nouht for-fare. 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 233. 


Thei broughten to him alle that weren of male-eese. 
Wyclif, Mark i. 32. 
malebouchet, ”. See malhouche. 
malecolyet, . Same as melancholy. 
maleconformationt, 7. See mcleonformation. 
malecontentt, a. and. See malcontent. 
malecotoont, 7. See melocoton. 
maledicency (mal-é-di’sen-si),n. [= OF. maldi- 
cence = Sp. Pg. maledicencia = It. maledicenza, 
€ L. maledicentia, an evil speaking, ¢ male- 
dicen(t-)s, speaking evil of: see maledicent.] 
The practice of evil speaking; reproachful lan- 
guage ; also, proneness to reproach. ([Rare.] 
We are now to have a taste of the maledicency of Lu- 
ther’s spirit from his book against Henry the Eighth. 
Bp. Atterbury, Character of Luther. 
maledicent (mal-é-di’sent), a. [= F. maldisant 
(> EB. maledisant) = Sp. maldiciente = Pg. mal- 
dizente = It. maldicente, maledicente, ¢ L. male- 
dicen(t-)8, ppr. of maledicere, speak evil of: see 
maledict, v.) Speaking reproachfully; slander- 
ous. [Rare.] 
Possessed with so furious, 80 maledicent, and 80 sloven- 
ly spirits. Sir E. Sandya, State of Religion. 
maledict (mal-é-dikt’), vf [¢ L. maledictus, 
ig of maledicere (> It. maldicere, maledire = 
g. maldizer = Sp. maldecir), speak evil of, < 
male, adv., evil (< malus, evil: see males), + 
dicere, speak: see diction.) To address with 
maledictions; curse. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
She was reproached and matledicted by her father, on 


her return,although he knew not where she had been. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 12. 


See maladministra- 


maledict (mal-é-dikt’), a. 


malediction (mal-é-dik’shon), n. 


maledictory 


maledightt, a. 


maledisantt, 7. 


malefaction (mal-é-fak’shon), n. 


malefic (ma-lef’ik), a. and 7». 


malefic 


(ME. maledight (q 
v.), © OF. maledict, also maldit, maudit, F. mau. 
dit = Sp. Py. maldito = It. maledetto; © L. 
maledictus, pp. of maledicere: see matedict, t.] 
Execrated 5 aceursed; damned. [Rare.] 
As the wings of starlings bear them on 
In the cold season in large band and full, 
Sv duth that blast the spirits maledict. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, v. 42 
[< ME. male- 
diecion, OF, malediction, also (malcigan, malers- 
son, > E, malison) F. malediction = Pr. maledic- 
tio, maledicio = Sp, maldicion = Pg. maldigdo = 
It. maladizione, maledizione, © La. maledictio(ne), 
evil speaking, abuse, LL. the act of cursing, ¢ 
maledicere, speak evil of: see maledict, vw. Cf. 
malison,] Evil speaking; acursing; the utter- 
ance of a curse or execrution; also, a curse. 
Now ye shall [haue} malediccion. 
fiom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 5635. 
My name perhaps among the circumcised... 
With maledicion mention'd. JIfilton, 8S. A., Lb. 978. 


=Syn. Malediction, Curse, Imprecation, Execration, Anath- 
ema. All these are strong words; they are all presumably 
of the nature of prayers, malediction having the least of 
this meaning. Malediction in its derivation contains the 
idea that is common to them all, that of expressing a de- 
Bire for evil upon another. Curse, tiprecation, and eze- 
cration are often used of the wanton calling down of evil 
upon those with whom one is angry, but all five may indi- 
cate a formal or official act. Awecration expresses most 
of personal hatred; indeed, the word is sometiines used 
Bilmply ty express an intense and outspoken hatred: as, 
he was held in erecration. Anathema has kept within its 
original limits, a8 expressing a curse pronounced formally 
by ecclesiastical authority. ; 7 
(mal-é-dik’t6-ri), a. Pertaining 
to, containing, or consisting in malediction or 
cursing; impreecatory. 

She poured out .. . a flood of maledictory prophecy 
agninst the doers of the deed; . . . she cursed with out- 
atretched arms. 

Geo. MacDonald, What's Mine’s Mine, p. 318. 


[ME., < OF. maledit, maledict, ¢ 
L. malcdictus, pp.: see maledict.] Cursed. 

Cometh a childe maledi7t, 

Ageyn Jhesu to rise he tizt. 

Cursor Mundt. (Halliiell.) 

[Also maldizant; ¢ OF. male- 
disant, F. maldisant, evil-speaking: see male- 
dicent.] One who speaks evil. Minsheu. 

Ilow then will scofting readers scape this mark of a 
maledizant ? Florio, 1t. Dict., To the Reader, p. [9}. 
(< LL. male- 
fuctio(n-), injury (used only in derived sense of 
fainting, syncope), € malefacere, do evil, harm, 
« male, evil, + facere, do: see fact. Cf. benefac- 
tion.) Heinous wrong-doing; a criminal deed; 
a crime; a wrong; a bane or curse. 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 
Shak., Hamlet, if. 2, 621. 


Such disregard of self as brings on suffering... isa 
matlefaction to others, H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 72. 


malefactor (mal’é-fak-tor), ». [Formerly also 


malefactour ; = Sp. mathechor = Pg. malfeitor 
= It. malfattore, Q L. malefactor, an evil-doer, 
< malefacere, do evil: see malefaction, Cf. bene- 
Jactor.) 14. One who does evil or injury to 
another: opposed to benefactor. 
Some benefactors in repute are malefactors in effect. 
Fuller, Hist. Cambridge, viii. 28. 


Goodman Warmhouse was mounted on a round, ambling 
nag, and rode much at his ease by the chariot of his male- 
Jactor. Brooke, Fuol of Quality, 1. 312. 


2. A heinous evil-doer; alaw-breaker; a crim- 
inal or felon. 


They came out against him as a Malcfactor, with swords 
and staves, and having seized his Person, being betray'd 
into their hands by one of his Disciples, they carry him to 
the High Priests house. Stillingsleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


=8yn. 2. Evil-doer, culprit, felon, convict. 


malefactress (mal’é-fak-tres), ». [As malefac- 


tor + -ess.) A female malefactor; a woman 
guilty of crime. 


malefeasancet, n. See malfeasance. 
male-fern (mal’férn), 7. 


An elegant fern, 
Aspidinm Filix-mas (Nephrodium Filiz-mas of 
Richard; Lastrea Filixr-mas of Presl), with the 
fronds growing in a crown, found in North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
See cut under fern.—Male-fern oil, an anthelmin- 
tic oil obtained from the rhizomes of Asyidium Filiz-mas. 
(= F. maléfique 
= Sp. maléfico = Pg. malefico = It. malefico, 
« L. maleticus (also matlificus), evil-doing, hurt- 
ful, mischievous, ¢ malefacere, do evil: see male- 
faction.) I, a. Doing mischief; producing dis- 
aster or evil; inauspicious. [Chiefly technical. ] 

The Malefic Aspectsare the semi-quartile, or semi-square, 


the square, the sesquiquadrate, and the opposition. 
Zadkiel, Gram. of Astrol, p. 870. 


malefic 


II. ». In astrol., an inauspicious star or 
planet. 

If the Moon be afflicted by the Sun, the native is liable 
to injuries in the eyes, especially if at the same time she 
be afflicted by malesics and near nebulous stars, such as the 
Pleiades. Zadkiel, Gram. of Astrol., p. 393. 

malefically (ma-lef’i-kal-i), adv. In a malefie 
manner; with evil effects. &. A. Proctor, Ec- 
lectic Mag., XXXV. 188. 
maleficate (ma-lef’i-kat), v. ¢; pret. and pp. 
maleficated, ppr. maleficating. [<malefic + -ate2.] 
To bewitch; maleficiate. ([Rare.] 
What will not a man do when once he is malejficated ! 
Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenus, il. 4 
maleficet (mal’é-fis), n. (= F. maléfice = Sp. 
ele Pg. maleficio = It. maleficio, malefizio, < 

. maleficium, an evil deed, mischief, enchant- 
ment, maleficus, evil-doing: see malefic.] Evil- 
doing; especially, witchcraft. 

Sicknesse, or malejice of sorcerie, or colde drinkes. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
He crammed with crumbs of Benefices, 
And fild their mouthes with meeds of malefices. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, l. 1154. 
maleficence (ma-lef’i-sens), n. poy also 
maleficience ; =F. malfaisance (> EB. malfeasance) 
= Sp. maleficencia, < L. maleficentia, an evil-do- 
ing, < *maleficen(t-)s, maleficus, evil-doing: see 
maleficent.] The character of being maleficent ; 
the doing or producing of evil. 

Even what on its nearer face seems beneficence only, 
shows, on ita remoter face, not a little malesicence — kind- 
ness at the cost of cruelty. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. 8tate, p. 72. 
maleficent (m4-lef’i-sent), a. [Formerly also 
maleficient ; =F. malfaisant, < L. *maleficen(t-)s, 
equiv. to maleficus, evil-doing, < male, evil, + 
JSacien(t-)s, in comp. -ficien(t-)s, doing, ppr. of 
acere, do: see madefie. Doing or producing 
rm; acting with evil intent or effect; harm- 
ful; mischievous: as, a maleficent enemy or 
deed. 

Let us apply to the unjust what we have said of a mis- 
chievous or maleficent nation. 

Burke, Policy of the Allies, App. 

maleficialt, a. [< L. maleficus, evil-doing (see 
malefic), + -ial.] Malefic or maleficent. fuller. 
maleficiatet (mal-6-fish’i-at), v. & ([« ML. 


maleficiatus, Pp. of maleficiare (> Pg. maleficiar), 
bewitch (?), < L. maleficium, an evil deed, mis- 


chief, enchantment: see sage hat To do evil 
to; especially, to bewitch; affect with enchant- 
ments. 
Ev Pn g 
Geis ai inend £0) Dare Rie. apna api ae 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 181. 
maleficiationt (mal-6-fish-i-a’shon),. [<« ML. 
as if *maleficiatio(n-),< maleficiare, bewitch: see 
maleficiate.] A bewitching. 
Irremediable impotency, .. . whether by way of per- 
petual malefictation or casualty. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 10. 
maleficiencet (mal-6-fish’ens),n. An obsolete 
form of maleficence. 
maleficient+ (mal-é-fish’ent), a. An obsolete 
form of maleficent. 
maleformationt, x. See malformation. 
maleic (ma‘lé-ik),a. [< mal(ic) + -e-ic.] De- 
rived from malic acid.— Maleic acid, a volatile crys- 
a acid (CoHgxCOgH)g) produced by distilling malic 


ac 
malella (mé-lel’i), n.; pl. malelle (-6). [NL. 
(Packard, 1883), dim. of L. mala, jaw: see ma.r- 
illa.) One of two (inner and outer) movable 
toothed appendages of the free fore edge of the 
outer stipes of the deutomala of a myriapod. 
A. 8. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., June, 
1883, p. 200. 
malencolikt, malencolyt. Obsolete forms of 
melancholic, melancholy. 
malenginet (ma-len’jin), ». [Also malengin; 
< ME. malengine, malengyn, < OF. malengin, evil 
contrivance, fraud, guile, < L. malus, evil, + 
ingenium, contrivance: see mal- and engine. ] 
Guile; deceit; fraud. 
Thei seiden thei sholde it feithfully holde with-outen 
fraude or mal engyn. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 75. 
When the Protectors Brother, Lord Sudley, the Admi- 
rall, through private malice and mal-engine was to lose his 
life, no man could bee found fitter than Bishop Latimer 
ike another Doctor Shaw) to divulge in his Sermon the 
orged Accusations laid to his charge. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., £ 
maleo(mal’é-6),n. (Cf. mallee-bird, which isa re- 
lated bird.) A kind of brush-turkey or mound- 
bird, Megacephalon maleo, a native of Celebes, 
of a glossy-black and rosy-white color, with a 
bare neck and head. See Megacephalon. 


maleposition}, ». See mualposition. 
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malepracticet,. An obsolete spelling of mal- 


practice. 

maleset, ». See malease. 

Malesherbia (mal-e-shér’ bi-ii), n. [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), named after Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, a French patriot and agricultur- 
ist.] A genus of dicotyledonous polypeta- 
lous plants, belonging to the natural order 
Passiforee, the passion-flower family, type of 
the tribe Malesherbica, characterized by having 
a tubular calyx, petals shorter than the calyx- 


lobes, and flowers in a bracted raceme. The 
are erect woolly undershrubs, with narrow leaves and 
rather large yellow flowers, arranged in a long leafy ra- 
ceme or thyrse. There are 2 or 3 species, natives of Peru, 
sometimes cultivated for ornament. These and the spe- 
cies of the allied genus Gymnopleura are sometimes called 
crownicorts, 


Malesherbiacez (mal-e-shér-bi-a’sé6-6), n. pl. 
[NL. (Don, 1826), < Malesherbia + -acew.] A 
synonym of Malcsherbiew, treated by the older 
authors as an independent order. 

Malesherbiew (mal*c-shér-bi’6-é), . pl. (NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1828), < Malesherbia + -ea.] 
A tribe of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
belonging to the natural order Passifloree@, the 

assion-flower family. They are characterized by 

aving hermaphrodite flowers; an elongated calyx-tube, 
with triangular awl-shaped lohes,and membranaceous pet- 
als and crown; five stamens, adherent to the stalked ovary; 
and three styles, which are distinct at the base. The tribe 
embraces 2 genera, Malesherbia (the type) and Gymno- 
pleura, and about 8 or 10 species, natives of Peru and Chili. 


malesont, 7. A Middle English form of maligon. 
male-spirited (mal’spir’i-ted), a. Having the 
spirit of a man; masculine. [Rare.] 
That male-apirited dame, 
Their mother, slacks no means to put them on. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, fi. 2 
malestrand}t, ». An obsolete variant of mael- 
strom, 
malett (mal’et), x. [< F. mallette, dim. of malle, 
a sack: see mail2,] A little bag or budget; a 
portmanteau. 
maletalentt, ». See maltalent. 
maletolt, maletote (mal’e-tolt, -tdt), ». [< OF. 
maletolte, maletoulte, maletoste, F. maltote, < 
ML. mala tolta or tolta mala, an extraordinary 
or illegal exaction or levy: mala, fem. of L. ma- 
lus, bad, evil; tolta (for *tollita; ef. equiv. tolle- 
tum) (> OF. tolte, toulte), an exaction, levy, tax, 
also a writ transferring a cause from one court 
to another (see ¢olt), prop. fem. of *tollitus, pp. 
(for L. sublatus) of L. tollere, raise, ML. also 
levy: see tolerate.] Formerly, in France and 
England, an extraordinary or illegal exaction, 
toll, or imposition. 
Hence several remonstrances from the commons under 


Edward IIL. against the maletolts or unjust exactions upon 
wool. Hallam, 


This exaction, although imposed under the shadow of 
parliamentary authority, had distinctly the character of a 
maletote. Stubbs, Const. Hist., {| 277. 

maletreatt, maletreatmentt. Obsolete forms 
of maltreat, maltreatment. 

malevolence (m4-lev’6-lens), m. [= Sp. Pg. 
malevolencia = It. malaroglienza, malevoglienza, 
<« L. malevolentia, ill-will, < malevolen(t-)s, wish- 
ing ill: see matlevolent.] 1. The character of 
being malevolent or ill-disposed; ill-will; per- 
sonal hatred; enmity of heart; inclination to 
injure others. 

Frederic’s wit enabled him often to show his malevolence 
in ways more decent than those to which his father re- 
sorted. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
2. That which is done from ill-will; an act of 
ill-will. (Rare. ] 

The king, willing to shew that this their Hberallity was 
very acceptable to him. he called this graunt of money a 


beneuolence, notwithstanding that immany grudged thereat 
and called it a maleuolence. Stow, Edw. IV., an. 1478. 


=§ 1, Ill-will, Enmity, etc. See animosity. 

malevolent (ma-lev’6-lent), a. and n. [= It. 
malevogliente, ¢ L. malevolen(t-)s, wishing ill, 
spiteful, envious, ¢ male, ill, + rolen(t-)s, ppr. 
of velle, will: see willl.] 1. a. 1, Having an evil 
disposition toward another or others; wishing 
evil to others; rejoicing in another’s misfor- 
tune; malicious; hostile. 

The only kind of motive which we commonly judge to 
be intrinsically bad, apart from the circumstances under 
which it operates, is malerolent atfection: that is, the de- 
sire, however aroused, to inflict pain on some other sen- 
tient being. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 342. 
2. In astrol., tending to exert an evil influence: 
thus, Saturn is said to be a malevolent planet. 

This man 's malevolent in my aspect. 
Beau. and Fl. (?), Faithful Friends, ffi. 2. 
Our malerolent stars have struggled hard, 
And held us long asunder, Dryden, King Arthur. 
=Syn. 1. Evil-minded, fll-disposed, spiteful, resentful, 
bitter, rancorous, malignant. See antmosity. 


malice 


I.¢ ». A malevolent person or agency. 
He was incens'd by some malerolent. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 
malevolently (mi-lev’6-lent-li), adv. Ina ma- 
levolent manner; with ill-will orenmity; with 
the wish or design to injure another or others. 
malevolous (ma-lev’6-lus), a. [= F. malévole 
= Sp. malévolo = Pg. It. malevolo, ¢« L. male- 
volus, wishing ill, < male, ill, + velle (ind. volo), 
will: see willl.) Malevolent. [Rare.] 
Hitherto we see these malevolous critics keep their 
ground. Warburton, Prodigies, p. 109. 
malexecution (mal’ek-sé6-kii’shon),n.  [< mal- 
+ execution.] Faulty or wrong execution; bad 
administration. D. Webster. 
malfeasance (mal-fé’zans), ». [Formerly also 
malefeasance; { FEF. malfaisance, evil-doing, 
pli ane at < malfaisant, doing evil, wishing 
evil, < mal, evil, + fatsant, ppr. of faire, ¢ L. fa- 
cere, do. Cf. maleficence.] Evil-doing; the do- 
ne of that which ought not to be done; wrong- 
ful conduct, especially official misconduct; vio- 
lation of a public trust or obligation; specifi- 
cally, the doing of an act which is positively 
unlawful or wrongful, in contradistinction to 
misfeasance, or the doing of a lawful act in a 
wrongful manner. The term is often inappro- 
priately used instead of misfeasance. 
An account of his malfeasance in office reached England. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 116. 
malformation (mal-f6r-ma’shon), n. ([< mal- 
+ formation.) Faulty formation; irregular or 
anomalous formation or structure, especially 
in a living body; a deviation from the normal 
form or structure either in the whole or in part 
of an organ. Also, until recently, maleforma- 
tion. 
malformed (mal-férmd’), a. [< mal- + form- 
ed.] Tll-formed; marked by malformation. 
One peculiarity is that the malformed fry have a ten- 
dency toward a superabundance of heads rather than 
tails. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVII. 180. 
malgracioust (mal-gra’shus),a. (« EF. malgra- 
cleux = It. malgrazioso; as mal- + gracious.) 
Ungracious; ungraceful; disagreeable. 


His figure, 
Both of vine and of stature, 
Is lothly and malyractous. Gover. 
malgradot (mal-gra’d6), adv. or prep. [It., = 
OF. malgre: see maugre.] In despite (of); not- 
withstanding; maugre. 
Breathing in hope, malqrado all your beards 


That must rebel thus against your king, 
To see his royal sovereign once again. 
Marlowe, Edward II. 
What I have sald, I'l! een my sword 
To seal it on the shield of him that dares, 
Malgrado of his honour, combat me. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
malgret, ». See maugre. 
malic(ma’lik),a. («L.malum,Gr. 720, Dorie na- 
/ov, anapple (in a wide sense, including quinces, 
pears, pomegranates, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
ete.): see male4,] Pertaining to apples; ob- 
tained from the juice of apples.— Malic acid, 
C4Hg0;, a bibasic acid found in combination in many 
sour fruits, such as the barberry. gooseberry, and particu- 
larly the apple, whence the name. It is most easily ob- 
tained from the fruit of Purus aucuparta (mountain-ash or 
rowan-tree), immediately after it has turned red, but while 
still unripe. It is crystalline, deliquescent, very soluble 
in water, and has a pleasant acid taste. 
malice (mal’is),. [< ME. malice, < OF. malice, 
F, malice = Sp. Pg. malicia = It. malizia, ¢ L. 
malitia, badness, bad quanty, ill-will, spite, 
<« malus, bad: see male%.] 1+. Badness; bad 


uality. 
q y Yf the need 


In landes salt that treen or greynes growe, 

Thou must anvon on hervest plante or sede 

The matice of that lande and cause of drede 

That wynter with his shoures may of dryve. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 


It hath been ever on all sides confest that the malice 
of man’s own heart doth harden him and nothing else. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
2+. Evil; harm; a malicious act; also, evil in- 
fluence. 


This noble wyf sat by hir beddes syde 
Disshevelyd, for no malice she ne thoghte. 
Chaucer, Good Wounien, L 1720. 


Thei ben fulle of alle Vertue, and thei eschewen alle 
Vices and alle Madices and alle Synnes. 
Mandeville, Travela, p. 292. 


It is some malice 
Hath laid this poison on her. 
Shirley, Love Tricks, fi. 2 
3. A propensity to inflict injury or suffering, 
or to take pleasure in the misfortunes of an- 
other or others; active ill-will, whether from 
natural disposition or special impulse; enmity ; 


malice 


hatred: sometimes used in a lighter sense. 
See malicious, 1. 
Thy father hates my friends and family. 
And thou hast been the heir of all his malice. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, ti. 2 
4. In lair, a design or intention of doing mis- 
chief to another; the evil intention (either ac- 
tual or implied) with which one deliberately, 
and without justification or excuse, does a 
wrongful act which 1s injurious to others.— 
Actual malice, express malice, malice in fact, malice 
in which the intention includes a contemplation of some 
injury to be done.— Constructive malice, implied 
malice, imputed malice, malice in law, that which, 
irrespective of actaal intent to injure, is attributed by 
the law to an injurious act intentionally done, without 
proper motive, as distinguished from actual malice, cither 
proved or presumed.— Malice aforethought, or malice 
prepense, actual malice, particularly in case of homicide. 
=Syn. 3. Til-will, Enmity, ete. (see antmosity); malicious- 
ness, venom, spitefulness, depravity, 
malicet (mal’is), vet [« malice, n.] To regard 
with malice; bear extreme ill-will to; also, to 
envy and hate. 


Love and live with your fellowes honestly, qniettlye, 
curteouslye, that noe man have cause either to hate yow 
for your stubborne frowardness, or to malice yow fur your 
proud ungentlenes. Babees Book (E. E. a 8.), p. 300. 

I finde mans frailtie to be naturally such... that... 
he will seeke reucnge against them that madice him, or 
practise his harmes. 

Puwttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 46. 
T am so far from malicing their states, 
That I begin to pity them. 
B. Jonsun, Every Man out of his Humour, yv. 7. 


maliced}(mal’ist), p.a. Regarded with malice; 
envied and hated. 
Thus every day they scem'd to prate 
At malie'd Grissel's good estate. 
Patient Grissel (Child's Ballads, IV. 210). 
Your forced stings 
Would hide themselves within his maliced sides. 

B. Jonson, Puetaster, Ind. 
maliceless (mal’is-les),a. [< malice + -less.] 
Free from ill-will, hatred, or disposition to harm. 

Abn. Leighton, On Peter, i. 22. 
malichot, n. See mallecho. 
malicious (ma-lish’us), a. [<« ME. malicious, ¢ 
OF. malicios, F. malicieur = Sp. Pg. malicioso 
= It. malizioso, ¢ L. malitiosus, full of malice, 
wicked, malicious, ¢ malitia, badness, malice: 
see malice.} 1. Indulging in or feeling malice; 
harboring ill-will, enmity, or hostility; actively 
malevolent; malignant in heart: often used in 
a lighter sense, implying mischievousness with 
some ill-will. 

but the Saisnes that were malictouse hadde sette espics 


on euery side of the town, and so was the Quene taken and 
the stiward slain. Merlin (E. E, T.S8.), tii. 556. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deccitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name, Shak., Macbeth, fv. 8 59. 


2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or ill-will; 
dictated by malice: as, a malicious report. 


He will directly to the lords, I fear, 

And with malectous counsel stir them up 

Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 
Hilton, 8. A., 1. 1251. 


Malicious abandonment, in Jaze, the desertion of a 
spouse without just cause.— Malicious mischief, in 
law: (a) The committing of physical injury to personal 
property of another: injury to property, from wantonness 
or malice, as distinguished from theft. (0) Any malicious 
or mischievous physical injury to the rights of another, 
or of the public in general, FA. Wharton.— Malicious 
prosecution. (a) A prosecution set on foot or carried on 
maliciously, without reasonable cause. From want of prob- 
able cause malice may beinferred. The term is commonly 
applied to criminal prosecutions, but is also applicable to 
acivil prosecution, (0) An action brought by the sutferer 
to recover damages from the person who set on foot such 
a prosecution. = 8yn. Evil-minded, ill-disposed, spiteful, re- 
sentful. See animosity. 

maliciously (m4-lish’us-li), adv. Inamalicious 
or spiteful manner; with malice, enmity, or ill- 
will; wantonly; with wilful disregard of duty. 
maliciousness (m4-lish’us-nes), 2. The qual- 
ity of being malicious; extreme enmity or dis- 
position to injure; malignity. 

malicorium (mal-i-k0’ri-um),. [J.., < malum, 
an apple, + corium, skin, hide.] The thick and 
tough rind of the pomegranate-fruit. It has 
been used as an astringent in medicine, and for 
tanning. 

malidentification (mal-i-den’ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 
{< mal- + identification.) A false identification. 


Mr. A. Smith Woodward, after an examination of the 
type of Bucklandium diluvii, ‘determined that it is truly 
the imperfect head and pectoral arch of a Siluroid.” In- 
credible as such a maludentification on the part of Pictet 
must appear, I presume the determination of 3{r. Wood- 
ward must be accepted. Amer, Nat., XXIT. 926. 


maliferous (ma-lif’e-rus), a. [¢ L. malum, an 
evil, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bringing evil; un- 


wholesome; pestilential. Bailey, 1727. [Rare.] 


malignance (ma-lig’nans), n. 


malignancy (ma-lig’nan-si), 7. 


malignant (ma-lig’nant), a. and n. 
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Thad really forgotten to mention that gallant, fine-heart- 
ed soldier who... fella victim to the malgtercus climate 
of China! W. H. Kusell, Diary in India, L. 72 


malign (ma-lin’), a. (« OF. maling, F. malin, 
fem. maligne = Pr. maliqne = Sp. Pg. It. 
maliqno, © L. maliqnus, of an evil nature, orig. 
*maligenus, © malus, bad, evil, + -genus, -born: 
see -yenous. Cf. beniqn.] 1. Having a very evil 
disposition toward others; harboring violent 
hatred or enmity; malicious. 
Witchcraft may be by operation of malun spirits. 
Bacon. 
2. Unpropitious; pernicious: tending to in- 
jure; likely to do or cause great harm: as, the 
malign influence of a designing knave.—8. In 
astrol., having an evil influence. 
Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of tiervest opposition. Madton, P. L, vi 31% 
4. Malignant. 


He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards. endangereth malign ulcers, and per- 
nicious inrposthumations. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1587). 
= 1. See list under malignant, 
malign (ma-lin’),t. [4 OF. malignier, maliner, 
pervert, deceive, F. dial. maligner, malign, ¢ 
maling, F. malin, malign: see maliqn, an, 
trans. 14. To treat with extreme enmity; injure 
maliciously. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 
Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 90. 

The scarcitie of wood and water, with the barrennesse 
of the suile in other places, shew how it is malesmned of the 
Elements, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 22d. 
2. To speak evil of; traduce; defame; vilify. 

Be not licht of credens to new raysed tales, nor crymes, 


nor suspicious to maligne no man. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 


Our Puritan ancestors have been misrepresented and 
maligned by persons without imagination enough to make 
themselves contemporary with, and therefore able to un- 
derstand, the men whose memories they strive to blacken. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 
a 2. Defame, Calumniate, etc. See asperse. 
t 
This odious fool... 


intrans. To entertain malice. 
maligning that anything should 
be spoke or understood above his own genuine baseness, 
Milton, Colasterion., 


[< malignan(t) 


+ -ce.] Same as maliqnancy. 

The minister, as being much neerer both in eye and duty 
then the magistrate, speeds him betimes to overtake that 
ditfus'd malcynance with some gentle potion of admonish- 
ment. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 8. 
[< maliqnan(t) 
+ -cy.] 1. The state of being malignant in 
feeling or purpose; extreme malevolence; bit- 
ter enmity; malice: as, malignancy of heart. 

In some connexions, malignity seems rather more perti- 
nently applied toa radical depravity of nature, and malig- 
nancy to indications of this depravity in temper and con- 
duct in particular instances. 

T. Cogan, On the Passions, if. § 3. 
2. In Eng. hist., the state of being a malignant; 
adherence to the royal party in the time of 
Cromwell and the civil war. See malignant, 
n.,2.—3, The property of expressing malice 
or evil intent; malignant or threatening na- 
ture or character; unpropitionsness. Specifically 
—(a) In astrol., tendency to irremediable harm or mis- 
chief: as, the malignancy of aspect of the plancts. 

The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distemper 
yours, Shak., I. N., ii. 1. 4. 
(0) In pathol., virulence; tendency to a worse condition: 
as, the malignancy of a tumor. 

[= OF. ma- 


lignant,< L. malignan(t-)s, ppr. of malignare, also 
deponent, malignari, do or make maliciously, ¢ 
malignus, malign: see malign.) JI, a. 1, Dis- 
osed to inflict suffering or cause distress; hav- 
ing extreme malevolence or enmity; virulently 
hostile; malicious: as, a malignant heart. 
There was a bitter and malijynant party grown up now 
to such a boldness as to give out insolent and threatning 


speeches against the Parlameut it selfe. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 


He spenks harshly and insidiously of many of his con- 


temporaries; and towards Cervantes . . . he is absolutely 
malignant. Ticknor, Span. Lit., III. 91. 


2. Virulently harmful or mischievous; threat- 
ening great danger; pernicious in influence or 
effeet. 

Noxious and malignant plants do many of them discover 
something in their nature by the sad and melancholick 


Visage of their leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
Ray, Works of Creation, i. 


Specifically — (a) In astrol., threatening to fortune or life; 
fateful: as, the malignant aspect of the stars, 


O malignant and ill-boding stars! 
Shak., 1 Hen, V1., iv. 5. 6. 


malignantly (ma-lig’nant-li), adr. 


mali 


malignity (ma-lig’ni-ti), ». 


malignment (ma-lin’ ment), n. 


Malikite (mal’ik-it), n. 


Malines lace. 


malinfluence (mal-in’flé-ens), n. 


malinger (ma-ling’gér), v. 4. 


malingerer 


(b) In pathal., virulent; tending to produce death: threat- 
ening a fatal issue: as. a malignant ulcer, a malignant 
fever, maliunant pustule or scarlet fever. 


3. Extremely heimous: as, the malignant nature 
of sin.— Malignant anthrax, fever, pustule, etc. 
See the nouns = 8ym. 1. Malevolent, bitter, rancorous, 
spiteful, malign. See antinestly, 

II, ». 1. A person of extreme enmity or evil 
intentions; an ill-affected person. 

Occasion was taken by certain maliqnants secretly to 
undermine his (St. Paul's) great authority in the Church 
of Christ. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, iii. 3. 
2. Specifieally, in Eng. hist, one of the ad- 
herents of Charles I. and his son Charles II. dur- 
ing the civil war; a Royalist; a Cavalier: so 
ealled by the Roundheads, the opposite party. 


How will dissenting brethren relish it? 
What will maliynants say? 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. if. 630. 


One may, indeed, sometimes discover among the malig- 
nants of the sex a face Unat seems to have been naturally 
designed for a Whig lady. 

Addtson, The Ladies’ Association. 

Ina malig- 
nant manner; maliciously; with extreme ma- 
levolence; with pernicious influence; also, viru- 
lently. 
er (ma-li’nér), n. One who maligns or 
speaks malignantly of another; a traducer; a 
defamer. 

I come a spie? no, Roderigo, no; 

A hater of thy person, a malijner ? 


So far from that, 1] brought no malice with me. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, tf. 2. 


malignify (ma-lig’ni-fi), r. t.; pret. and pp. 


matiqnified, ppr. maliqnifying. [< L. maliqnius, 
malign, + -ficare, ¢ facere, make: see -fy.] To 
render malign or malignant, Southey, (Rare. ] 
{< F. malignité = 
Sp. malignidad = Pg. malignidade = It. malig- 
nitda, © L. maliqnita(t-)s, ill-will, spite, malice, 
€ malignus, malign: see malign.] 1, The char- 
acter or state of being malign; extreme enmity 
or evil disposition toward another, proceeding 
from baseness of heart; malice or malevolence; 
deep-rooted spite. 

Then cometh matliynitee, thurgh which a man annojeth 
his neighbour. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Thou hast . . . an unrelenting purpose — a steady long- 
breathed malignity, that surpasses mine. 

Scutt, Kenilworth, fv. 

2. The quality of being malign or malignant 3; 
extreme evilness; heinousness; specifically, in 
pathol, virulence; malignancy. 

This shows the high malignity of fraud. South. 


Some diseases... have in a manner worn out their 
maliynity, so as to be nu longer mortal. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, Pref. 


=§yn.1. MNlanll, Enmity (see antiomty), maliciousness, 
— 2. Destructiveness, deadliness. 


malignly (ma-lin’li), adv. Ina malign manner; 


with extreme ill-will; unpropitiously; perni- 
ciously. 
[< malign + 
-ment.) Theact of maligning. [Rare.] 

That recrimination and malignment of motive. 

The Century, XXX. 675. 
[< Ar. Malik (see def.) 
+ -ite?.] A follower of Malik, the Imam, the 
founder of one of the four great sects of Sunni 


Moslems. 
(< F. Malines, Mechlin lace.] 
Same as Mechlin lace (which see, under lace). 
[< mal- + 
influence.) Evil influence. 
Doubting whether opium had any connection with the 
latter ataze of my bodily wretchedness— (except, indeed, 
. as having left the body weaker . . . and thus predis- 
posed to any mad-iniluence wlratever). 
De Quincey, Confessions, App., p. 139. 
[< F. malingrer, 
a slang word meaning ‘suffer,’ but prob. also at 
one time ‘ pretend to be ill,’ ef. malingreux, weak, 
sickly, formerly applied to beggars who feigned 
to be sick or injured in order to excite eom- 
passion, ¢ malingre, ‘sore, seabby, ugly, loath- 
some” (Cotgrave), now ailing, poor, weakly, 
€ mal-, badly, + (prob.) OF. haingre, heingre, 
thin, emaciated, F. dial. haingre, ailing, poorly, 
prob. ¢ L. ager (agqr-), sick, ill. The sense is 
perhaps affeeted by association with F. malin, 
evil, malign, and gré, inclination (ef. malqre, 
maugre).) To feign illness; sham sickness in 
order to avoid duty; counterfeit disease. 


Hemeralopia has been observed to break out epidemi- 
cally in gaola, camps, ete. I need hardly point out that 
in such cases a careful examination should always be in- 
stituted to guard against malinyering. 

J. S. Wells, Dis. of Eye, p. 418. 


malingerer (ma-ling’gér-er),m. One who shams 


illness, especially for the purpose of shirking 
work or avoiding duty. 


malingerer 


Doubtless his church will be no hospital, . . . 
Nor his religion but an ambulance 5 
To fetch life’s wounded and malingerers in. 

; Lowell, The Cathedral. 


The experienced senses of the surgeon quickly detected 
the malingerers and the men who were only slightly in- 
disposed. G. Kennan, The Century, XVI. 869. 


malingery (ma-ling’gér-i), n. [< malinger + 
vr) A eipning of ince. especially by a sol- 
ier or sailor, in order to shirk wor 
Wilhelm, Mil. Dict. 
malinowskite (mal-i-nov’skit), x. [Named af- 
ter EK. Malinowski, a civil engineer.] In min- 
eral., &® massive variety of tetrahedrite from 
Peru, containing 13 per cent. of lead. 
malipedal (mal’i-ped-al),a. [< maliped(es) + 
-al.} Of or pertaining to the malipedes of a 
chilopodous myriapod. 
The dorsal plate, or what may be termed the second 
malipedal tergite. Packard. 


malipedes eto ea): n. pl. Dae (Pack- 
ard, 1883), . mala, jaw, + pes (ped-) = E. 
foot.) The fourth and fifth pairs of cephalic 
appendages (modified feet) of chilopodous my- 
riapods, regarded as analogous to the maxil- 
lipeds of crustaceans. 
malis (m@’lis),». [NL., < Gr. uaduc, also p76, 
Hadia, padin, padsacudc, LL. malleus, a disease 
among beasts of burden; origin uncertain.] A 
cutaneous disease es by parasitic worms 
or vermin: formerly called dodders. 
malison (mal’i-zon), ». [Formerly also malli- 
son; « ME. malisoun, malisun, malison, < OF. 
malison, malizon, maleicon, maleiceon, maldeceon, 
maldisson, < L. maledictio(n-), an evil speaking, 
reviling, cursing: see malediction. Cf. benison. | 
A formal malediction; a special curse invoked 
or denounced; a form of words expressing a 
curse; & curse. 
And who that wille not so, gaf hem ther malisoun. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 162. 
My curse and maliison she’s got, 
For to pursue her still. 
Margaret of Craignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 252). 
A malison light on the tongue 
Sic tidings tells to me! 
y Madsry (Child's Ballads, IT. 82). 
malkin, mawkin (m4l’-, ma’kin), n. and a. 
Also maulkin, maukin; < ME. malkyn, malkyne 
Mal (BE. Moll1), a reduced form of Mary, an 
also of Matilda (formerly Molt, Mawde, now 
Maud), + dim. -kin.] I, n. 1. A kitchen ser- 
vant, or any common woman; a slattern. 
Malkyn with a distaf in hire hond. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, L 564. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram "bout her reechy neck. 
hak., Cor., ii. 1. 224. 
Now monstrous in hoops, now trapish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a mautkin, 
Quoted in Fairholt’s Costume (ed. Dillon), I. 394. 
A draggled mavwkin, thou, 
That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge. 
Tennyson, Princess. 
2+. Maid Marian, the lady of the morris-dance. 
Put on the shape of order and humanity, 
Or you must marry Malkin, the May-lady. 
, Mons. Thomas, fi. 2. 
3. A stuffed figure; a caricature of a woman in 
dress and general appearance; a scarecrow. 
Thou pitiful Flatterer of thy Master’s Im ections ; 
thou Maukin made up of the Shreds and Pairings of his 
superfluous Fopperies. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iii. 6. 
4. A cat. Compare grimalkin. The word is used 
in the following passage as the name of a familiar spirit 
in the shape of a cat: 
Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 
Middleton, The Witch, iif. 2. 
5. Ahare. [Scotch.] 


‘« Nay, nay, Luath,” whispered Abel, patting hisdog, ... 
‘‘you must not kill the... rabbit; but if a maukin would 
show herself I would let thee... battle after her, for she 
could only cock her fud at... thy yelping.” 

J. W , Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 181. 


6. A mop; especially, a mop used to clean a 
baker’s oven. _ 

See here a maukin, there a sheet 

As spotlesse pure as it is sweet. 

Herrick, Hesperides, p. 106. 

7. In gun., & jointed staff with a sponge at 
one end, used for cleaning out cannon.— Mother 
of the mawkins. (at) A witch, hag, or uncanny old 
woman. (0) The little grebe or dabchick. J. A. Harvie- 


or duty. 


I.+ a. Of or pertaining to a malkin or 
kitchen-wench. 
Her maukin knuckles were never shapen to that royall 
buskin, Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
malkinlyt, mawkinlyt, a. [< malkin, mawkin, 
+ -ly1.] Like a mal in; slatternly. 
Some silly souls 


are prone to place much piety in their 
mawkingly (read whe tah 


mawkinly) plainness, and in their cen- 
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soriousness of others who use more comely and costly cu- 
riosities. Jer. Taylor (%, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 87. 
mal]! (mal), ». [Also maul ithe verb being 
commonly spelled maul); < ME. malle, < OF. 
mal, maul, mail, F. mail = Pr. math, maill, mal = 


. Pg. malho = It. maglio, malleo, a mall, < L. mal- 


leus, a hammer, mall, mallet. Cf. the var. mell3, 
mail4 (< F.), and dim. mallet.] 1. A heavy ham- 
mer or club of any sort; especially, a heavy 
wooden hammer used by carpenters. Compare 
mallet and beetle1, 1. [In this sense now com- 
monly maul. ] 

Whan Arthur saugh the Geaunte lifte iP his maille he 
douted the stroke. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if, 889. 
Eftsoones one of those villeins him did rap 

Upon his headpeece with his yron mali, 
at he was soone awaked therewithall. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 42. 
2. (a) A war-hammer or martel-de-fer. 

A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour 
is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18, 
(b) The head or striking part of as war-ham- 
mer or martel-de-fer. (8 The blunt or square 
projection of such a hammer, as disti shed 
from the beak on the opposite side of the han- 
dle: this blunt end was often divided into four, 
six, or more blunt points or protuberances.— 
3. An old game played with a wooden ball in 
a kind of smooth alley boarded in at each side, 
in which the ball was struck with a mallet in 
order to send it through an iron arch called the 
pass, placed at the end of the alley. Strutt. 
— 4}. The mallet with which this game was 
played; also, the alley in which it was played.— 
5t. (< malll, v.] A blow. 

And give that reverend head a mall, 
Or two, or three, against a wall. 
S. Butler, Hudibras. 
Top-mall, a heavy iron hammer used on board ship. 
mailit (mal), v. ¢ [Also and more commonly 
maul; « ME. mallen, < OF. mailler = Pg. malhar 
= It. magliare, < ML. malleare, beat with a mall, 
< malleus, a mall, hammer: see maill, n.] To 
beat, especially with a mall or mallet; bruise. 
I salle evene amange his mene maile hym to dede. 
Morte Arthure (E. ET. 8.), L 4088. 


Lys. Would not my ios start up, and fly upon thee? 
Cy. No, I'd mall it down again with this, 
(She snatches op ne crow. } 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 4. 


mall, the game so called, and a place, Pal 
Mall, where it was played: see pall-mall.] A 
public walk; a level shaded walk. 

The mall without comparison is the noblest in Europe 
for length and shade, having 7 rowes of the tallest and 
goodliest elms I had ever beheld. 

Evelyn, Diary, May 2, 1644, 
This the beau-monde shall from the Mad survey. 
Pope, BR. of the L., v. 183. 
mall’ (mal),”. (< ML. mallum, mallus, a court: 
-see mallum, malius.) A court: same as mallum, 
mallus. 

Councils, which had been as frequent as diets or malig, 

ceased. —_ Milman. 
mallanders, ”. pl. See malanders. 
mallard (mal’ird),». [< ME. malarde, maulard, 
mawlerd, also irreg. mawdelare, mawarde, < OF. 
malard, malart, a wild duck, prob., with suffix 
-ard, < male, male: see male1. The F. dial. form 
maillard appar. simulates FE. maille, a spot: see 
maill.] 1. The wild drake; the male of the 
common wild duck. 
And with a bolt afterward, 
Anon he hitt a maulard. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 154. (Halliwell.) 
Hence—2, The common wild duck, Anas boscas, 
the feral stock whence the domestic duck in all 
its varieties has descended, and the typical re 
resentative of the family Anatide and subfamily 
Anatine. See duck2. The mallard is from 22 to 24 


inches long, by 32 to 86 in extent of ee The male hasthe 
head and neck glossy-green, succeeded by a white ring; the 


Mallard (Anas boscas). 


mallardite (mal ’ ir- dit), n. 


malleability (mal’6-a-bil’i-ti), x. 


Ss aera (mal’é-a-bl), a. 


mallee-bird (mal’é-bérd), n. 


mallei, ». 
Malleids (ma-1é6’i-dé), n. pl. 


malleifer (ma-lé’i-fér), n. 


malleifer 


breast purplish-chestnut ; the lower back, rump, and tail- 
coverts glossy-black; the tail-feathers pees i with 
a curly tuft; the we spec iridescent, bordered with 
black and white; the bill greenish-yellow ; the feet orange- 
red; and the iris brown. The female has the wings and 
feet as in the male, the bill greenish-black blotched with 
orange, and the body-colors variegated in fine pattern 
with lighter and darker brownish shades. The mallard is 
found in nearly all of the world. It nests on the 
ground, laying usually from 8 to 10 yellowish-drab eggs 
measuring about 2} by 1}? inchea, 

(Named after E. 


Mallard, a French mineralogist.] A hydrous 
sulphate of manganese occurring in fibrous 
crystalline masses: found in Utah. 
[= F. mallé- 
abilité = Sp. maleabilidad = Pg. malleabilidade 
= It. malleabilita ; as malleable + -ity.] The 
property of being malleable; capability of be- 
ing shaped or permanently extended by pres- 
sure, as by hammering or rolling, without losing 
coherence or continuity; the property of being 
susceptible of extension by beating or rolling. 
The malleability of brass varies with its composition 
and with its temperature. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/., I. 321. 
(Early mod. E. mal- 
liable, < F. malléable = Sp. maleable = Pg. mal- 
leavel = It. malleabile, < ML. malleare, beat 
with a hammer: see maleate.) Capable of be- 
ing shaped or extended by beating or rolling ; 
eapable of extension by hamiertag: reduci- 
ble to a laminated form by beating, as gold, 
which may be beaten into leaves (gold-foil) 
of extreme thinness; hence, capable of being 
po ae by outside influence; yielding. See 
oil), 


This Blow at Sea was so much greater than that at Land 
that, where that made him only doubt, this made him de- 
spair, at least made him malleable, and fit to be wrought 
upon by Composition. Baker, Chronicles, p. 78. 


Mark the effect produced on our councils by continued 
insolence and inveterate hostility: we grow more 
under their blows. Burke, A Regicide Peace, ifi. 


Malleable bronse. See bronze.— Malleable iron cast- 


tron. 
malleableness (mal’é-a-bl-nes),n. Malleability. 


eate (mal’é-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. malle- 
ated, ppr. malleating. (< ML. (L. in derivatives) 
malleatus, pp. of malleare, beat with a hammer, 
mall, < L. malleus, a hammer: see mail}, n. Cf. 
malll, y.] To hammer; form into a plate or 
leaf by beating. 


mall? (mel or mal),”. [< malll,n., through pall- malleation (mal-6-a’shon),n. [<malleate + 


on.) 1. The act of beating into a plate or 
leaf, as a metal; extension by beating. 

His squire, by often maileations, hammerings, pound- 
ings, and threshings, might in good time be beaten out 
into the form of a gentleman. 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote (1654), p. 67. (Latham.) 
2+. Malleability; capability of being shaped by 
hammering. . 

Sub. What's the pro fon of metals? 

Face. Maltleation. ee cB. ‘Jonson, Alchemist, iL 1. 
3. In pathol., a convulsive action of one or both 
hands, which strike the thigh like a hammer. 


mallechot(mal’é-ch6),n. [(<Sp. malhecho=OF. 


malfait, < ML. *malefactum, malefacta, an evil 
deed, < male, evil, + factus, done, factum (> Sp. 
hecho = F. fait), deed, act: see mal- and fact, 
Seat. Cf. malefaction, ete.] Evil-doings; wick- 
edness; villainy. [Rare; found only in the 
following passage. ] 

hk. What means this, my lord? 


am. Marry, this is miching mailecho (var. malicho, 
mallico}; it means mischief. hak., Hamlet, ili. 2 146. 


malledius (ma-lé’di-us), .; pl. malledii (-i). 


(NL., < L. malleus, a hammer, + NL. (stap)edt- 
us.] A muscle of the tympanum attached tothe 
malleus; the tensor tympani: correlated with 
stapedius and incudius. Coues and Shute, 1887. 
fiee (mal’é), nm. [Australian.] Two dwarf 
species of Eucalyptus, E. dumosa and E. oleosa, 
growingin Australia. They sometimes form im- 
mense tracts of brushwood, called mallee-scrub. 
If you will get any bushman to tell you that land cov- 
ered with Eucalyptus dumosus, vulgarly called Mallee, 
and exceedingly stunted specimens of that, will grow any- 
thing, I will tell him he knows nothing. 
H. Kingaley, Hillyara and Burtons, liv. 
The Letpoa ocel- 
lata, a bird of the family Megapodida (see 
Teipoa). Also called native pheasant by the 
English in Australia. A. Newton. 
Plural of malleus. 
([N1L., « Malleus 


+ -ide.] A family of bivalves, typified by the 
genus Malleus; the hammer-oysters: same as 
Aviculide or Pteriida. 

(< NL. malleifer: 


see malleiferous.| A vertebrate of the super- 
class Malleifera. 


Malleifera 


Malleifera (mal-é-if’e-ri), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of malleifer: see malleiferous.) A super- 
class of craniate Vertebrata, or skulled verte- 
brates, distinguished by the development of 
the malleus as a bone of the ear, and by the di- 
rect articulation of the lower jaw to the skull. 
It corresponds to the class Vammalia, and con- 
trasts with Quadratifera and Lyrifera. 

malleiferous (mal-é-if’e-rus), a. (< NL. mal- 
leifer, < L. malleus, a hammer, a mall, + ferre, 
= EK. bear!.] Having a distinct malleus; of or 
pertaining tothe Malleifera ; mammalian. 

malleiform (mal’é-i-form), a. [< L. malleus, 
a hammer, a mall, + forma, form.] In cvdl., 
hammer-shaped. 


In some species of Polynoé the parapodia give rise, at 


corresponding points, to large, richly ciliated, malleyform 
tubercles. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 210. 
mallemaro (mal’é-ma-ro’king), n. [Ver- 


bal n. of *mallemaroke, an unrecorded verb, 
perhaps equiv. to *mallemoke, lit. act like the 
mallemoke or mallemuck, ¢ mallemoke, malle- 
muck, the fulmar petrel: see mallemuck. Cf. 
D. mallemolen, carousal.] Naut., the visitin 
and carousing of seamen in the Greenlan 
ships. Sailor's Word-book. 

mallemuck (mal’é-muk), ». [Also mallemock, 
mallemoke, mollymock, mollyma wk, malmock, mal- 
duck, malmarsh, ete.; <G. mallemucke = D. mal- 
lemugge, a mallemuck, explained, from the D., 
as ‘foolish fly’ or ‘fool flier,’ as if ¢ D. mallen, 
fool, dally, + mug, MD. mugge, a ‘fly,’ in allu- 
sion to its heedless habits; but the D. word is 
not open to this explanation. D. mug means 
rather ‘a gnat’ (= E. midge), and cannot refer 
to the ‘flying’ of a bird. 
northern origin.) The fulmar petrel, Fulmarus 
glacialis: also extended to some related birds, 
as albatrosses. See cut under fulmar2. Also 
called malmarsh. 

mallenders (mal’en-dérz), n. pl. Same as mal- 
anders. 

malleolar (mal’6é-6-lir), a. [< malleolus + -ar3.] 
1, Having the character of a malleolus: as, the 
malleolar process of the tibia.—2. Of or per- 
taining to either malleolus: as, a malleolar ar- 


tery. 

malleolus (ma-l6’6-lus), .; pl. malleoli (-li). 
(NL., < L. malleolus, a small ammer, dim. of 
malleus, a hammer: see malleus.] 1. Inanat., 
a bony protuberance on either side of the 
ankle. The two together contribute to the stability of 
the ankle-joint, by locking the astragalus so as to prevent 
lateral and rotatory movements. In man the outer malle- 
olus is formed by the fibula, the inner by the tibia; and each 
forms a sort of pulley or trochlea around which wind the 
tendons of important extensor muscles of the foot. The 
malleoli are little distinguished in most animals, owing to 
the different set of the foot upon the leg, or the different 
configuration of the parts. When, as often occurs, the 
fibula does not reach the ankle, the outer malleolus is 
wanting unless formed by the tibia. In birds the condyles 
of the tibia, constituted by ankylosis of proximal tarsal 
bones, take the name and place of malleoli. 
2. In dot., a layer; a shoot bent into the ground 
and half divided at the bend, whence it emits 
roots. Lindley.—3. [cap.] In conch., a genus of 
bivalve shells. J. £. Gray, 1847.— Inner malleo- 
lus, the malleolar process of the tibia, articulating with the 
inner side of the astragalus, having behind it the tendons 
of the tibialis posticus and flexor longus digitorum.— Out- 
er malleolus, the enlarged lower end of the fibula, ar- 
ticulating with the outer side of the astragalus, having 
behind {ft the tendons of the peroneus longus and pero- 
neus brevis. 

malleoramate (mal’6-6-ra’mat), a. [< L. mal- 
leus, a hammer, + ramus, a branch: see ra- 
mate.] In rotifers, having mallei fastened by 
unci to rami, as in the Melicertide, Triarthrida, 
Pterodinide, and Pedalionide. 

mallet (mal’et), ». [< OF. mallet, maillet, F. 
maillet (= Pr. malhet = It. maglietto), a wooden 
hammer, mallet, dim. of mal, mail, a hammer: 
see malll.] 1. A small beetle or wooden ham- 
mer used by carpenters, stonecutters, printers, 
etc., chiefly for driving another tool, as a chisel, 
or the like. It is wielded with one hand, while 
the heavier mall requires the use of both hands. 
— 2. The wooden hammer used to strike the 
balls in the game of croquet.—Automatic mallet. 
Same as dental hammer (which see, under Aammer1).— 
Dental mallet. (a) A light hammer of wood or metal 
used by dentists for striking the plugger in the operation 
of filling teeth. It is now superseded in great part by 
various mechanical contrivances, such as the dental haim- 
mer or plugger and the electric plugger. (6) A dental 
hammer or plugger. See hammer}, 

mallet-flower (mal’et-flou’ér), ». Any plant of 
the genus Tupistra. 

malleus (mal’é-us), n.; pl. mallei (4). [NL., < 
L. malleus, a hammer, a mall: see malll.] 1. 
In anat., the proximal element of Meckel’s car- 


mallinders (mal’in-dérz), n. pl. 
he name is prob. of Mallophaga (ma-lof’a-gii), n. pl. 


mallophagan (ma-lof’a-gan), a. and n. 


mallophagous (ma-lof’a-gus), a. 


3596 . 


tilage, in any way distinguished from the rest 
of the mandibular arch. In man and other mam- 
mals the malleus is separately ossithed, and is the outer 
one of the three bonelets or ossicles of the ear lodged in 
the cavity of the tympanum, connected with the ear-drum 
or tympanic membrane, and movably articulated with the 
incus. It is named from its hammer-like shape in man, 
having a head, neck, and handle or short process, together 
with a processus gracilis, which lies in the Glaserian fis- 
sure. As one of the ossicula auditus, the malleus subserves 
the function of hearing in mammals. In birds, and many 
other vertebrates below mamuinals, the malleus has a very 
different office, that of forming part of the suspensorium 
of the lower jaw. which is its true morphological char- 
acter. Its specialization in Manonalia is peculiar to that 
class. See Mallevfera, and cuta under Ayuid, ear, and tym- 


pantie. 

2. Inichth., one of the Weberian ossicles which 
form a chain between the air-bladder and the 
auditory apparatus in the skull of plectospondy- 
lous and nematognathous fishes. It is homolo- 
gous with the hemapophysis of the third one of 
the coalesced auterior vertebre.—3. In roti- 
fers, one of the paired calcareous structures 
within the pharynx. Inthe typical forms it is a ham- 
mer-like body, consisting of an upper part or head, called 


the tnews, and a lower part or handle, named the smanu- 
brium, but in other forms the distinction disappears. 

4. [cap.} In conch., a genus of pearl-oysters of 
the family Ariculida, founded by Lamarck in 
1799; the hammer-shells. They have a long-winged 
hinge at right angles with the length of the valve, giving 
a hammer-like shape, whence the name. Young shells 
are like those of Aricula or wing-shells, and have a byssal 
notch; the hammer shape is gradually acquired with age. 
M. vulgaris, the hammcr-oyster, inhabits Eastern seas. 
See cut under hammer-shell. 


5. Same as war-hammer. 

Same as mal- 
anders. 

[NIL., neut. 
pl. of mallophagus: see mallophagous.) A grou 
of ametabolous apterous parasitic insects wit 
mandibulate mouth-parts and coalesced meso- 
metathorax, jointed antenne and palpi, supe- 
rior spiracles, and short stout legs ending in 


hooked claws. They are known as bird-lice, and are 
very numerous and diversiform. By some they are re- 
dala as Hemiptera degraded and distorted by parasit- 
, and placed with the true lice in a group Parastta or 
Anoplura; by others they are held to constitute a super- 
family or suborder of Pseudoneuroptera, and by others 

again a suborder of Corrodentia. See louse). 
(< NL. 


Mallophayga + -an.) I, a. Same as mallophagous. 
IT, n. A louse of the group Mallophaga. 


Mallophagidsw (mal-6-faj’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


Mallophaga + -ide.J] The mallophagous in- 
sects regarded as a family of Pseudoneuroptera, 
and corresponding to the suborder Mallophaqa. 
They differ from true lice in having mandibulate instead 
of suctorial mouth-parts, and in other respects. Most of 
them live on the plumage of birds, whence the name bird- 
lice for the whole of them; but some also infest the pel- 
age of mammals. Some are great pests of the poultry- 
yard and aviary. The genera are numerous, including 
Nirmus, Trichodectes, and Goniodes 

[< NL. mal- 


lophagus, < Gr. pad/dc, a lock of wool, + gayeir, 
eat.] Inentom.: (a) Devouring feathers or hairs 
and dried skins, as many coleopterous larvee. 
(b) Pertaining tothe Mallophaga. Also mallo- 
phagan. 


Mallorquin (ma-lér’kin),n. [<Sp. Mallorquin, 


< Mallorca, Majorca: see Majorcan.] Same as 
Majorcan. 


Mallotus (ma-l6’tus), x. [NL. (Loureiro, 1790), 


« Gr. paadwrds, furnished with wool, fleecy, < 
(LGr.) paddovr, clothe with wool,< waAAdc, wool. ] 
1, A genus of plants of the natural order Eu- 
phorbiacee, tribe Crotonee, and subtribe Acaly- 
phea, characterized by the oblong parallel an- 
ther-cells and the numerous (rarely less than 


fifteen) stamens. The flowers are apetalous, either 
dicecious or monecious. The plants are trees or shrubs 
with aan | alternate leaves. The male flowers are 
generally small, on short pedicels in heads along a rachis; 
the pistillate ones fewer, on long or short aren There 
are about 70 species, numerous in eastern India, the Malay 
archipelago, and Australia, with a few in Africa. One 
species, M. Philippinensis, yields the dyestuff known as 


ka 

2. In ichth. (Cuvier, 1829), a genus of fishes 
of the family Argentinide, formerly placed in 
Salmonide, of which the male has a broad lon- 
Riper villous or fleecy band of scales dif- 
erentiated from the rest; the caplins. The 
type is Mallotus villosus, the ecaplin. See cut 
under caplin2, 


mallow (mal’6),”. [< ME. malowe, malue,< AS. 


malwe, mealwe = D. maluwe = G. malve = OF. 
malve, F. mauve = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. malva, ¢ L. 
malva, prob., with some alteration (cf. L. ma- 
lope, mentioned by Pliny as one Gr. form) of the 
form later used as Gr., malache (also moloche), 
< Gr. wardyn, also podyy (later uaAja, udAfaé, 


mallow-rose (mal’6-r6z), n. 


malls (malz), n. pi. 


mallum, mallus (mal’um, -us), 2. 


malm, maum (mim, mim), n. and a. 


malm 


after L.), mallow, appar. so called from its 
emollient properties, or perhaps from its soft, 
downy leaves, ( pazacaey, soften, ¢ paZaxds, 


Branch of Mallow (Ma/lva rotundifolia), with flowers and fniits. 
a, a flower; 4, the fruit; ¢, one of the carpels, 


soft.] Any plant of the genus Malra, or of the 
order Malracec, the mallow family. 


Take maluea with alle the rotes, and sethe thame in wa- 
ter, and wasche thi hevede therwith. 
MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 282. (Halliwell.) 


Nowe malowe is sowe, and myntes plannte or roote. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 


Common mallow, in England, Malva sylvestris; in Amer- 
ica, sometimes, M. rotund{folia.— Country mallow, the 
common mallow.— Curled mallow, M. crispa, in allusion 
to the leaves.— Dwarf mallow, M. rotundifolia, low as 
compared with M. aylrestris.— Palse mallow, a plant of 
the genus Malrastrum.— Glade-mallow, a jant of the 
genus Napea.— Globe mallow, a plant the genus 
Spheralcea.— Indian mallow. (a) In America, Abutilon 
Aricenne, introduced from India. Also called velvetleaf. 
See American jute, under jute, 7 In England, a plant 
of either of the genera Sida and Urena.— Jews’ mal- 
low. see Jews'-malinc.— Marsh mallow. See marsh- 
malloe.— Musk-mallow, Malva moschata, 80 named 
from the scent of fits foliage.— Rose-mallow, the genus 
Hibiscus, especially H. Moscheutos, the swamp rose-mal- 
low.— Tree mallow, Lavatera arborea.— Venice mal- 
low, Hibiscus Trionum, the bladder-ketmia, See cheese- 
cake, 83, dock!, 2. 


Same as rose- 
mallow (which see, under mallow). 


mallowwort (mal’6-wert),. Any plant of the 


mallow family, Malracee. 

[A contr. of measles (for- 
merly masels, etc.).] The measles. [Prov. Eng. ] 
(ML., of 
OTeut. origin; ef. Goth. mél, time, point, mark, 
writing, =AS. mel, time, mark, etc.: see meal2, } 
Among the ancient Franks, a court correspond- 
ing to the hundred court among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The ordinary court of justice is the mallus or court of 
the hundred. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 25. 
[Also 
maulm, mawm; < ME. malm, ¢ AS. mealm, sand, 
= OS. melm, dust, = OHG. MHG. melm, dust, G. 
(dial.) malm, something ground, also in tech- 
nical use, = Icel. md/mr, sand (in local names), 
usually ore, metal, = Norw. malm, sand, ore, 
= Sw. malm, sand (in local names), = Dan. 
malm, ore, = Goth. malma, sand; with formative 
-m, from the verb represented by OHG. malan 
= Icel. mala = Goth. malan, grind: see meal, 
from the same verb. Hence maum, mawm, 
v.) J. n. 1. Earth containing a considerable 
quantity of chalk in fine particles; a calca- 
reous loam, constituting in the southeastern 
counties of England a soil especially suited 
for the growth of hops; a kind of earth suit- 
able for making the best quality of brick with- 


out any addition. The brickmakers in the vicinity 
of London divide the brick-earth of that region into 
strong clay, mild clay (or loam), and malm. Artificial 
maim is a mixture imitating the natural earth. See mal 
brick, below. 


To the north-west, north, and east of the village [of Sel- 
borne} is a range of fair enclosures, consisting of what is 
called a white malm, a sort of rotten or rubble stone, 
which, when turned up to the frost and rain, moulders to 
pieces, and becomes manure to itself. 

Gilbert White, Nat. ist. Selborne (ed. Bohn), p. 15. 
2. [cap.] The name used in Seren: and 
frequently by geologists writing in English on 
the geology of that country, for the uppermost 
of the three divisions of the Jurassic series, all 
of which at an early day received English pro- 
vincial names, namely Lias, Dogger, and Malm. 


malm 


The Malm of the German geologists (which is not the equiv- 

alent of the English malm rock) corresponds paleontologi 

cally with the Middle and Oa Oolite of England. The 

rock consists mostly of white limestone, with dolomitic 

oe poeey strata, and is in some places over 1,000 feet 
Cc 


8. pl. Bricks made of malm earth, or of the 
ae malm prepared by mixing clay with 
c : 

For making the best quality of bricks, which are called 
maima, an artificial substitute is obtained. 

C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 56. 

II. a. 1. Composed of malm or calcare- 
ous loam: as, malm lands. Gilbert White.—2t. 
Soft; mellow. Halliwell.—3. Peaceable; quiet. 
(Prov. Eng.} [In the last two senses spelled 
maum.]— Malm brick, a brick made of true or of arti- 
ficial m the latter of which consista of comminuted 
chalk and clay mixed with a little sand and with breeze, 
the last being composed of cinders, ashes, and fine coal. 
These bricks burn to a pale-brown color more or less in- 
clined to yellow. They are made in the neighborhood of 
London, and are also called malms. See malm.— 
rock, the local name of of the Upper Greensand, 
as developed from Wester west ehrough Surrey. Hants, 
and Sussex. Also called malmstone. 


Near Westerham we find harder beds below, which rap- 
idly acquire importance farther west, and become there 
the chief part of the formation [the Upper Greensand]. 
These beds are known as firestone and malm rock, and 
there also occur smaller quantities of blue rag and chert. 
The firestone is a light-coloured calcareous sandstone 
much used for building. The malm rock much resembles 
it, but is slightly more chalky-looking. 

Topley, Geol. of the Weald, p. 158. 
malm}, maumt(miim, mém), ev. é. the quot. 
spelled maum ; <malm, maum, a.; ef. malmy, 2.) 

o handle with sticky hands; “paw.” [Low.] 

Don’t be mauming and gauming a body so! can‘t you 
keep your filthy hands to yourself? : : 

Swift, Polite Conversation, ii. (Davies.) 
malmag (mal’mag),.n. [A native name (?).] 
The specter, Tarsius spectrum, a small lemuroid 
quadruped. See Tarsius. 
malmarsh (mal’mirsh), ». Same as mallemuck. 
Montaqu. 
malmignatte (mal-mi-nyat’),. [Also malmi- 
gniatte.) Aspider, Theridion or Latrodectus mal- 
is fugue a smali black species spotted with 
red. It is one of a genus of spiders widely distributed in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, New and, and the United States. 
Its venom is much more poisonous than that of any other 
animal, considering the diminutive size of the spider and 


the extremely minute quantity that will sometimes prove 
fatal. See katipo. 


malming (mi’ming),. [< malm + -ing.] The 
preparation of artificial malm by ieee chalk 
and clay reduced to pulp, and allowing the mix- 
ture to consolidate by evaporation. 

malm ock+ (mal’mok), ». <A variant of malle- 
muck. 

malmsey (mim’zi, formerly malm’si),». [For- 
merly malmsie, malmesie, malmasye ; < ME. mal- 
vesie, malweysy = MD. malvaseye, D. malvezy, 
malvazy, malvazier = G. Dan. malvasier = Sw. 
malvrasir, < F. malvesie, malvoisie = Sp. malvasta, 
marvasia = Pg. malvasia (ML. malvaticum), ¢ It. 
malvasia, & wine so called from Malrasia or Na- 
poli di Malvasia,< NGr. Movey facia, a seaport on 
the southeastern coast of Laconia,Greece,contr. 
of uévy EuBacia, ‘single entrance’: Gr. uév7, fem. 
of udvog, single (see monad); éufaoia, entrance 

« euBaiverv, enter, go in, < ev, in, + Baivery, go.] 
1+. A kind of grape. 

Upon that hyll is a cite called Malvasia, where first grew 
Malmasye, and et doth; howbeit it weth now [1506] 
more plenteously in Camdia and Modena, and no where 
ellys. Stir R. GuylVforde, Pylgrymage, p. 12. 


Ther (in Candia] once the Voyne that ys callyd 
Malweysy and muskedell. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 
2. A wine, usually sweet, strong, and of high 
flavor, originally and still made in Greece, but 
now especially in the Canary and Madeira isl- 


ands, and also in the Azores and in Spain. The 
name is given somewhat loosely to such wines, and {is used 
in combination, as Malmsey-Madeira. Compare malvasia. 


A Cask, through want of vse grow’n fusty, 
Makes with his stink the best Greeke mediiags | musty. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 3. 


By this hand, 
I love thee next to malmsey in a morning, 


Of all things transitory. 
"bediis and Fil., Captain, iv. 2. 


malmstone (miim’stén), ». Same as malm 
rock (which see, under malm). 

Some varieties of the malmstones which form part of 
the so-called Upper Greensand of Surrey, bere aa 
and Berkshire. Quart. Jour. Geol. , ALV. 406, 
malmy (ma’mi), a. [< malm + -yl.] 1. Con- 
sisting of, containing, or resembling malm: as, 
a malmy soil. 

The eastern portion forming the Vale of Petersfield, and 
comprising only about 60,000 acres, rests on the Wealden 


malnutrition (mal-ni-trish’on), x. 


malodorous (mal-6’dor-us), a. 


Malopex (ma-l6’pé-4), n. pl. 


Malo-Russian (m4-l6-rush’an), n. 


Malpighia (mal-pig’i-#), n. 


Ma 
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formation, and is a grey sandy loam provincially called 
mailmy land, lying on a soft sand rock. 
Encyc. Brit., XI. 430. 

2. Clammy; sticky. [Prov. Eng.] 
) [< mal- + 
nutrition.) Imperfect nutrition; defect of sus- 
tenance from imperfect assimilation of food. 

Conical cornea is more often met with among persons 


who have had diseases of malnutrition. 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXVIILI. 510. 


Malnutrition of muscles is a factor which ought not to 
be forgotten. Sei. Amer., N.8., LXI. 100. 


malodor, malodour (mal-6’dor), ». [Formerly 


also maleodor; < mal- + odor.] An offensive 
odor; a stench. 

Her breath, heavy with the malodor of nicotine, almost 
strangled him. The Century, XXX. 681. 
[< malodor + 
-ous.] Having a bad or offensive odor, either 
racine or figuratively: as, a malodorous repu- 
tation. 


A pestilent malodorous home of dirt and disease. 
The Century, XX VII. 326. 


malodorousness (mal-6’dor-us-nes), n. The 


quality or state of being malodorous, or offen- 
sive to smell. 


malomaxillary (mé-1¢-mak 'si-l¢-ri), a. Same 


as malarimarillary. H. Gray. 


malont, Contracted from me alone. Chaucer. 


Maloo climber. 
Malope (mal’6-pé), n. (NL. Gahnens, 1737), < 


See Bauhinia. 


L. malope, mallow.) 1. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the tribe Malvee, the mallow family, 
type of the subtribe aed fae characterized 
by a style which is longitudinally stigmatose, 
and by having three distinct bractlets. They are 
annual herbs, with entire or three-parted leaves and pe- 
dunculate, usually showy, violet or rose-colored flowers, 
There are 3 species, which are confined to the Mediter- 
ranean on, and are often cultivated for the beauty of 
the argo owers. M. trifida, with flowers of rose-color or 
white, is sometimes called three-lobed The other 
pee are M. malacoides, 

m 


fora. : 

2. {l.c.] A plant of this genus. 

. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Malope + -ew.] A subtribe of malva- 
ceous plants belonging to the tribe Malvea, 
and characterized by an indefinite number of 
carpels, irregularly grouped in a head, with soli- 
tary ascending ovules. It embraces 3 genera, 
of which Malope is the type, and 7 species. 

<« Russ. 
Malorossiya, Little Russia (Malorossiiskit, Lit- 
tle-Russian), < malisii, in comp. malo-, adv. 
malo, little, + Rossiya, Russia: see Russian.) 
Little-Russian (which see, under Russian). 

In Malo- Russian, g is pronounced h, as aharod, a gar- 
den. eae) Encye. Brit., XxiL #09. 
(NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Marcello Malpighi.] <A 
genus of dicotyledonous po pete ous plants, 
type of the natural order Malpighiacee and the 
tribe Malpighiew, characterized by having an 
entire 2- or 3-celled ovary, terminal free styles 
with obtuse stigmas, a calyx with from 6 to 10 
glands, and a paceous fruit with 3 crested 
seeds. They are trees or shrubs with opposite leaves, 
sometimes covered with stinging hairs, and red, white, 
or rose-colored flowers in axillary or terminal clusters. 


There are about 20 species, all natives of tropical Amer- 
ica. M. glabra is the Surinam cherry, M. urens the cow- 


e-cherry, and M. punicifolia the Barbados cherry. 
fal ighiaces (mal-pig-i-a’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(A. L. de Jussieu, 1811), < Malpighia + -acee.] 
A natural order of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
pone belonging to the cohort Geraniales, typi- 


ed by the genus Malpighia. It is characterized 
by a 5-parted , some or all of the sepals usually with 
two glands, by having three carpels, which are either 
united or distinct, and by solitary ovules without albumen. 
The order embraces 52 genera and about 600 species, most 
numerous in the tropics. They are herbs or bs, often 
climbing, with leaves usually opposite and entire, and 
glandular on the stalk or under side, and yellow or red 
(rarely white or blue) flowers, commonly growing in termi- 
nal clusters. 


malpighiaceous (mal-pig-i-a’shius), a. [< MMal- 


pighia + -aceous.] In bot., pertaining to or 
characteristic of plants of the order Malpighia- 
cee: specifically applied to hairs formed as in 
the genus Malpighia, which are attached by the 
middle, and lie parallel to the surface on which 
they grow. 

def.) + -an. or pertaining to Marcello 
Malpighi (1628-94), an Italian anatomist and 
physiologist: applied in anatomy to several 
structures discovered or particularly investi- 


gated by him, as follows.— Malpighian body, one 
of the glomeruli ‘of the kidney surrounded by its capsule, 
These form the terminations of the branches of the uri- 


ar Pi Se mG ig’i-an),a. [<« Malpighi (see 


Malpighies (mal- igi ¢8); 


malope. 
mallow-like malope, and M. malposition (mal-p6-zish’on), n. 


malskert, v. i. 


malstick (m4l’stik), n. 
malstrdm 
malt! (mal 


malt 


niferous tubules, occur in the cortical substance of the 
kidney, and are about ,4; of an inch in diameter. The 

are formed of the expanded end of the tube invaginated 
by the bunch of blood-vessels constituting the pepe | 
which thus are embraced in a double epithelial sac, an 

the blood is separated from the lumen of the tubule by 
the vascular wall and the epi- 
thelium of the inner layer of 
the ca e. There is reason to 
think these bodies do most 
of the secretion of the water 
and less important salte of the 
urine, the remainder of the 
work of secreting the urine be- 
ing done by the epithelial cells 
of the iferous tubules,— 
Mal cseca or fila- 


y. 
a) A Mal- 
ney. 


pighian corpuscle. 
pighian body of the ki Malpighian capsule, a, with 


b 
A lymphoid corpuscle of the its contained glomerulus, h, 
mets - an i tue 
ahem bee Rid cera bule, ine whic it pene 
vd 


c,d, epithelium in place; e, 
epitheliuin of the tubule de- 
tached ; /, termination of re- 
nal artery; g, inning of 
renal vein; 4, the glomerulus. 
(Magnified about 300 diame- 
ters.) 


Pp 
cosum ; the lowermost layer of 
the epidermis; the stratum spi- 
nosum. Also called rete Maipt- 
Ne mr 
n anat., the pale- 
reddish conical masses forming 
the medullary of the kidney, whose apices project into 
the calyces of the pelvis of the kidney, and are called pa- 
.— Malpighian tubes or vessels, certain appen- 
ages of the entary canal of insects. They are cecal 
convoluted tubes, immediately behind the posterior aper- 
ture of the stomach, and are generally regarded as repre- 
senting the liver. See cut under Blattide.— Mal 
tuft, the glomerulus, or vasoular network or plexus, in a 
Malpighian body. 
n. pl. (NL. (A. 


Candolle, 1824), < Malpighia + -ee.] A 
tribe of plants riety a Paes the natural order 
Malpighiacee, of whic alpighie is the type. 
It is characterized by having ten stamens, usually al pe 
fect, and often with appendaged anthers; by three styles, 
which are almost always distinct ; and by having carpels 
inserted on the flat receptacle, distinct or united in the 
fruit, ane omming fleshy or woody drupes with from one to 
three cells. 


[< mal- + po- 

sition.] A wrong position; a misplacement, 

as of a part of the body or of a fetus. 
Malpositions of the eye, such as squinting, are the result 


of too great contraction of one of the recti muscles, usu- 
ally the internal. Le Conte, Sight, p. 20. 


malpractice (mal-prak’tis), n. [« mal- + prac- 


tice.] 1. Misbehavior; evil practice; practice 
contrary to established rules. 
Fanny was almost ready to tell fibs to screen her bro- 
ther’s malpractices from her mamma. 
Thackeray, The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
2. Specifically, bad professional treatment of 
disease, pregnancy, or bodily injury, from rep- 
rehensible ignorance or carelessness, or with 
criminal intent. 


malpractitioner (mal-prak-tish’on-ér), n.  [< 


mal- + practitioner, after malpractice.] Aphy- 


sician who is guilty of malpractice. 


malpresentation (mal-pré-zen-ta’shon), n. [¢ 


F. mal- + presentation.) In obstet., abnormal 
presentation in childbirth, as of a shoulder. 


malpropriety (mal-pr6-pri’e-ti), ». [= F. mal- 


propreté; as mal-and propriety.) Want of prop- 
er condition; slovenliness; dirtiness. [Rare.] 
The whole interior had a harmonious air of sloth, stupid- 
ity, and malpropriety. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xvii. 
(ME. malskren, malscren, mas- 
ken; < AS. *malscran, in verbal n. malscerung 
(= OHG. mascrunc), fascination; ef. OS. malsk, 
proud, = Goth. *malsks, foolish. J To wander. 
The ledez of that lyttel toun wern lopen out for drede, 
In-to that malscrande mere, marred bylyue. 
Aliiterative Poems, (ed. Morris), fi. 991. 


He hade missed is mayne & malskrid a-boute, 

& how the werwolf wan him bi with a wilde hert. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 416. 

See mahistick. 
n. See maelstrom. 
t), n. anda. (Formerly also mault, 
Se. maut; <« ME. malt, < AS. mealt (= OS. malt 
= D. mout = MLG. molt, malt = OHG. MHG. 
G. malz = Icel. Dan. Sw. malt; cf. F. malt= Sp. 
Pg. It. malto, < Teut.), < meltan (pret. mealt), 
melt, dissolve: see melt.] J, n. 1. Grain in 
which, by partial germination, arrested at the 

roper stage by heat, the starch is converted 
into saccharine matter (grape-sugar), the un- 
fermented solution of the latter being the sweet- 
wort of the brewer. By the addition of hops, and the 
subsequent processes of cooling, fermentation, and clari- 
fication, the wort is converted into porter, ale, or beer. 
The alcoholic fermentation of the wort,without the ad- 
dition of hops, and distillation yield crude whisky. Bar- 
ley is the grain most used for malting in the mannufac- 
ture of beer; but wheat, rye, and other grains are largely 


malted for whisky. Barley yields about 92 cent, of 
its weight of dried malt. 7 


malt 


Some make the Egyptians first Innenters of Wine... 
and of Beere, to which end they first made Maulé uf Bar- 
Jey for such places as wanted Grapes, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 582. 
The ale shall ne’er be brewin 0’ malt. 
The Enchanted Ring (Child's Ballads, IIT. 53), 


2. Liquor produced from malt, as ale, porter, 
or beer. 


Scho snld haif found me meil and malt. 
Johnie Armatrang (Child's Ballads, VI. 48) 


Blown malt, malt dried ina kiln in which the heat is 
raised quickly to 100 F., and then lowered. — It is so call- 
ed from its distended appearance. Hneve. Brit.— Malt- 
cleaning machine, in a brewery, a form of grain-cleaner 
for freeing barley, previous to malting, from all extraneous 
substances, such as other grain, seeds of grass and weeds, 
dust, and foul matters; a cleaning and sorting machine. 


Il, a. Pertaining to, containing, or made with 
malt.— Malt liquor, a general term for an alcoholic 


beverage produced merely by the fermentation of malt, 
as Opposed to those obtained by the distillation of malt 
or mash. 


malt! (malt), ¢. [« maltl,n.] I, trans. To eon- 


vert (grain) into malt. The steps in the process of 
malting are four: First, steeping in water from twenty- 
four to forty hours, by which the grain takes up from 10 
to 30 per cent. of water, swells, and begins to germinate. 
Second, couchiug, in which the steeped grain is piled in 
heaps on a floor, usually made of tlagstones, and wherein 
the growth of the rootlets ts aided by heat generated in the 
mass. Third, flooring. in which the germinating grain is 
spread upon a fluor in charges called flours, and stirred to 
expose it to air, and in which the growth of the rootlets 
is checked and the germination of the acrospires is car- 
ried to the desired limit. Fourth, drying, in which the 
germination is completely arrested by heat in a malt-kiln. 
The maltster decides, from the length and appearance of 
the acruspiresasto when the conversion of the starch has 
been carried to the right limit. The dried acrospires und 
the rvotlets are broken off by handling in the kiln, and 
are removed by sifting. The chemical changes effected 
by the partial germination and subsequent treatment of 
the grain are chiefly the conversion of the azotized sub- 
stances into diastase, the conversion of the starch into 
grape-sugar by the action of the diastase, and the impart- 
ing of color and flavor to the malt in the kiln. The malt 
is either pale or dark in color, according to the degree of 
heat and the length of time it is exposed to heat in the 
kiln; and a peculiir flavor is derived from empyreumatic 
oil generated in the husk. 

Il, tutrans. 1. To become malt; beconverted 
into malt. 


To house it green . . . will make it malt worse. 


Mortimer, Husbandry. 
2. To drink malt liquor. [Humorous or low.] 


She drank nothing lower than Curagoa, 
Maraschino, or pink Noyan, 
And on principle never malted, 

Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Birth. 


Well, for my part, I malta. Marryat, Jacob Faithful. 


malt?+, An obsolete preterit of mel. Chaucer, 
maltalentt (mal’ta-lent),. [Also muletalent ; 
« ME. maletalent, ¢ OF. maltalent, ill-humor, 
anger; as mal- + talent.] Evil disposition or 
inclination; ill-will; resentment; displeasure; 
spleen. 
Wax he rody for shame, and loked on hym with madé- 


talent, and yef thei hadde be a-lone he wolde with hyin 
haue foughten. Merlin (E. E, T. S.), iii. 538. 


As she that hadde it al to-rent, 
For angre and for maltalent, 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 330. 


So forth he went 
With heavy look and lumpish pace, that plaine 
In him bewraid great grudge and maltalent, 
Spenser, F. Q., ITT. iv. 61. 


That is the lot of them that the Black Douglas bears 
maltaent against. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xii. 
maltalentivet, a. [ME. maletalentif, < OF. mal- 
talentif, < maltalent, ill humor, anger: see mal- 
talent.) Angry; resentful. 

And [they] ronne to-geder wroth and maletalentif that 
oon a-gein that other, and that oon desiraunt of pris and 
honour, and that other covetouse to a-venge hys shame 
and his harme, Merlin (E. E, T.S.), ii. 338. 

malt-barn (m4lt’biirn), m. Same as malt-house., 
malt-drier (malt’dri’ér), n. An apparatus for 
artificially drying malt in order to arrest the 
rocess of germination and the chemical change 
in the constituents of the grain. “. H. Knight. 
malt-dust (malt’ dust), 2. The refuse of malt 
after brewing; spent malt. 

Malt-dust is an active manure frequently used as a top- 
dressing, especially for fruit trees in pots. 

Encyc. Brit., XII. 283. 
malter (mal’tér),n. Sameas maltstcr, [Rare.] 
Maltese (mal-tés’ or-téz’), a. and x. [¢ Malta (< 

L. Melita, Melite, Gr. Meziz7) (see def.) + -ese.] 
I. a. Pertaining to Malta, an island in the Med- 
iterranean, formerly belonging to the Knights 
Hospitalers or Knights of Malta (1530-1798), 
afterward to France, and since 1800 to Great 
Britain, or to the group of islands of which 


it is the chief.— Maltese cat, dog, stone, etc. See 
the nouns,— Maltese cross. See cross gf Malta, under 
croxs!, 


malt-house (milt’hous), 7. 


Malthusian (mal-thi’si-an), a. and n. 
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TI. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of the 
island of Malta.— 2. The languaye spoken by 
the natives of Malta. Its chief element isa 
corrupt form of Arabie mixed with Italian. 

malt-extract (malt’eks trakt), 2. A coneen- 
trated unfermented infusion of malt. It is used 
in medicine in cases where it is desirable to 
further the nutrition. 
malt-floor (malt’tlor), mn. 1. A perforated iron or 
tile floorin the chamber of a malt-kiln, through 
which the heat ascends from the furnace below, 
and dries the grain laid upon it.—2, A floor 
on Which grain is spread to undergo partial 
germination in the process of malting.—3. A 
charge of grain spread ona floor of a malt-house 
to undergo partial germination. See malt and 
molting. 
maltha (mal’thii), mn. [¢ L. maltha (see def.), 
C Gir. wassa, pasty, a mixture of wax and pitch 
used for ealking ships.] A bituminous sub- 
stance midway in consistency between asphal- 
tum and petroleum. From its tarry appearance, it 
is sometimes called mineral tar; itis the brea of the Mex- 
jean Spanish. By the Romans the word maltha was used 
as the name of Various cements, stuccos, and other prepa- 
rations of a similar kind employed for repairing cisterns, 
roofs, etc, and of some of these what is now known as 
maltha, or some other form of bitumen, in all probability 
constituted a part, Asphaltum and maltha were also used 
from the earliest times (as stated in Genesis with regard 
to the building of the Tower of Babel) for the same pur- 
pose for which our common mortar is employed, namely 
to bind together stones and bricks. 
malthe!t, ». (Mls, <¢ L. maltha: see maltha.] 
Mortar; eement. 
Convenient {t is to knowe, of bathes 
. What malthes hoote and colde 
Are able, ther as chynyng clifte or scathe fs 
To make it hoole. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 41. 
Malthe? (mal’thé), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. ué70n or pa7- 
da, a fish so named, supposed by some to have 
been the angler, Lophius.] A genus of pedicu- 
late fishes, typical of the family Maltheide; the 
bat-tishes. VM. respertilio inhabits tropical seas. 
See cuts under bat-fixh. 
maltheid (mal’the-id), a.and n. J, a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the Maltheida. 

IT. ». A fish of the family Maltheidw. 

Maltheidz (mal-thé’i-dé), ». pl. (NL.,< Malthe? 
+ -ide.] Afamily of pediculate fishes with bran- 
chial apertures in the superior axilla of the pec- 
toral fins, the anterior dorsal ray in a cavity 
overhung by the anterior margin of the fore- 
head, the mouth subterminal or inferior, and 
the lower jaw generally received within the up- 
per; the bat-fishes. It includes marine fishes 
of remarkable aspect, representing two sub- 
families, Maltheine and Halieutwina, 

maltheiform (mal’thé-i-form),a. Resembling 
in form a fish of the genus Malthe. 

Maltheing (mal-thé-i’/né), n. pl. (NL., < Mal- 
the? + -inew.] A subfamily of Maltheida, having 
the body divided into a cordiform disk and a 
stout caudal portion, the frontal region ele- 
vated, and the snout more or less attenuated. 
It includes a few American marine forms in- 
habiting shallow water. 

maltheine (mal’thé-in), a. and ». [< Malthe2 
+ -inel.] [. a. Pertaining to the Maltheina, 
or having their characters. 

Il, x. A bat-fish of the subfamily Maltheina. 

maltheoid (mal’thé-oid), a.andn. JI, a. Hav- 
ing the form or characters of the MJa/theide. 

. n. A fish of the family Multheidw; a mal- 
theid. 

malt-horse (malt’hors), n. A horse employed 
in grinding malt by working a treadmill or 
winch; hence, a slow, heavy horse. 

Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomh, idiot, patch! 
Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 32. 
He! why, he has no more judgment than a mmalt-horse, 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 

[< ME. malthous, ¢ 

AS. mealthis, ¢ mealt, malt, + his, house.] A 

house in which malt is made. 
(< Mal- 


thus (see def.) + -ian.) IT. a. Of or pertaining 
to the Rev. T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), an Eng- 
lish economist, or to the doctrines set forth in 
his ‘‘Essay on the Principle of Population.” 
In this work he first made prominent the fact that popu- 
lation, unless hindered by positive checks, as wars, fam- 
ines, etc., or by preventive checks, as social customs that 
prevent early marriage, tends to increase at a higher 
rate than the means of subsistence can, under the most 
favorable circumstances, be made to increase. Asa rem- 
edy he advocated the principle that society should aim 
to diminish the sum of vice and misery, and check the 
growth of population, by the discouragement of early and 
improvident murriages, and by the practice of mural self- 
restrajnt, 


maltine (inal’tin), n. 


malting (mal’tiny), . 


malt-kiln (malt’kil), n. 


malt-mad (malt ’mad), a. 


malt-mill (malt’mil), n. 


malt-rake (malt’ rak), 7. 


maltreat (mal-trét’), x. ¢. 


malt-screen (malt’skrén), n. 


malt-surrogate (malt’sur’6-gat), n. 


malt-tea (malt ‘té), n. 


malt-turner (malt’tér’nér), n. 


malty (mal’ti), a. 


malulella 


II. #. A follower of Multhus; a believer in 
Malthusianism. 


Malthusianism (mal-thi’si-an-izm),. [¢ Mal- 


thusian + -ism.) The theory of the relation of 
Opulation to means of subsistence taught by 

falthus. See Malthusian, a. 

[< malt! + -ine2,.] A me- 
dicinal preparation made by digesting sprout- 
ing malt in water, expressing the solution, 
precipitating with aleohol, and drying the 
precipitate, whieh is impure diastase. 

{Verbal n. of maltl, cj 
1. The artificial production of germination in 
grain for the purpose of converting its stareh 
into the greatest possible amount of sugar, as a 
preparation for brewing, or the conversion by 
fermentation of this suvar into alcohol. 

Malting consists of four processes, steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. Bneye. Brit., IV. 27. 
2. A place where malting is carried on. [Rare 
and inaccurate. J 

The town also possesses brass foundries, maltings, lime- 
kilns, and bricky ards, Encyc. Brit., RNAV. Si. 
A heated chamber in 
which malt is dried to check germination. Some 
kilns are titted with machinery for stirring the malt on the 
floor of the kiln, this mechanism being called a malt-turn- 
er. A smaller apparatus with mechanical devices for stir- 
ring the malt is commonly known as a malt-drier, 
Maddened with 
drink; addicted to drink; drunken. 


These English are so malt-mad, there’s no meddling 
with ‘em. Fleteher, Pilgrim, iii. 7. 


maltman (malt’man), n.; pl. maltmen (-men). 


A maltster, Gascoiqne, Stecle Glas, 79. 


malt-master (inalt’ mas’tér), ». A master malt- 


ster. 
If the poor cannot reach the price. the maltmaster will. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, 11. 246. (Davtes.) 
A mill for grinding 
malt. 


maltose (mAl’t6s), nm. [< malt! + -ose.] Asugar 


(CyollogQy, # Ho) which forms hard white 
erystals, is directly fermented by yeast, and is 
closely like dextrose in its properties. It is pro- 
duced from starch paste by the action of malt 
or diastase. 

An implement for 
stirrings nalt on the floor of a malt-kiln. A hoe 


shaped part scrapes the grain from the floor, and it falls 
through fiigers set above and behind the hoe. 


[< mal- + treat.] To 
treat ill; abuse; treat roughly, rudely, or with 
unkindness, 

Yorick indeed was never better served in his life; — but 
it was a little hard to maltreat him after, and plunder him 


after he was laid in his grave. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ti 17. 


maltreatment (mal-trét’ment), n. (< maltreat- 


+ -ment.) The act of maltreating, or the con- 
dition of being maltreated; ill treatment; ill 
usages; abuse. 

A machine for 
freeing malt or barley from foreign matters. 


maltster (malt’stér),n. (« ME. maltster; « mait} 


+ -ster.] A maker of or dealerin malt. Rarely 


also malter, 

Any sub- 
stitute, as corn, potatoes, rice, or potato-starch, 
used in the manufacture of beer in place of a 

art of the malt required for the normal manu- 
acture. 
The liquid infusion 
of the mash in brewing; water impregnated 
with the valuable part of the malt, leaving 
behind the husks or grains. See grain1, 6, and 
wort2, 
A mechanical 
deviee for turning malt as it is heated in the 
kiln. See malt-kiln, and compare malt-rake. 


maltwormt (malt’wérm),n. A person addicted 


to the use of malt liquor. 


Then doth she trowle to me the bowle, 
Fen as a mault-wzorme sholde. 
Bp. Siu, Gammer Gurton's Needle, ff. (song). 
I am joined with . .. none of these mad, mustachio, 


purple-hued malt-worms. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 83. 


[< maltl + -y1.]  Pertain- 

ing to, composed of, or produced from malt. 
Backward and forward rush mysterious men with no 

names, who fly about all those particular parts of the 


country on which Doodle is... throwing himself in an 
auriferous and malty shower. Dickens, Bleak House, x1 


malulella (imal-i-lel’a), 2.: pl. malulelle (-€). 


(NL. (Packard, 1853), double dim. of L. mala, 
Jaw: see malar.) An appendix of the front edge 
of the inner stipes of the deutomala of a myria- 


pod. See deutomala. 


malulella 


Differentiated from the front edge of the inner stipes 
{of the deutomala of a myriapod) is a piece usually sepa- 
rated by suture, which, as we understand it, is the stilus 
lingualis of Meinert; it is our malulella. 

A. S. Packard, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. , June, 1883, p. 200. 


malum (ma’lum), n.; pl. mala (-li). ([L., an 
evil, neut. of malus, evil, bad: see mal, male3, 
malice, ete.} In law, an evil.—Malum in se, a 
thing unlawful because an evil in iteelf.—Malum pro- 
hibitum, a prohibited wrong; an act wrong because for- 


bidden by law. 
maluret, ». ([ME.,< OF. maleur, maleure, ma- 
lure, F. malheur, misfortune, ¢ mal (< L. malus), 
bad, + heur, ¢ L. augurium, luck: see augury.] 
Misfortune. 
I woful wight ful of malure. 

The Isle of Ladies, |. 601. 
maluredt, a. [Early mod. E. maleuryd; < ma- 
lure + -ed?.] [l-fortuned. 

Male vryd was your fals entent 
For to offend your presydent, 
Your souerayne lord most reucrent, 
Your lord, your brother, and your Regent. 
Skelton, Lament againste the Scuttes, L fii 
rus + -ine.] A group of oscine passerine birds, 
commonly referred to the family Sylviide or 
Lusciniide, typified by the genus Malurus,; the 
soft-tailed warblers. They are characteristic of the 
Australian region, and include some of the most beautiful 
of warblers. ‘hose of the remarkable genus Stipiturus are 
known asemu-wrens. (See cut under Stipiturus.) The lim- 
its of the group are not well defined, and the term is used 
with varying latitude by different writers. 
malurine (mal’i-rin),a. Belonging to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Malurine. 
Perhaps the most curious example of the malurine birds 
is the beautiful little Emeu wren. 
J. G. Wood, Illus. Nat. Hist., II. 274. 


maluroust,@. [ME. *malurous, malerous, < OF. 
maleuros, maleurous, maleureus, ete., F. malheu- 
reuz, unfortunate, unhappy, wretched,< maleur, 
misfortune: see malure.| Wretched; wicked. 

Iff I thaim for-gatte I were malerots., 
Kom. of Partenay (E. E, 'l. 8.), L 6478. 

Malurus (mi-li’rus), n. (NL., for * Malacurus 
< Gr. padaxdc, soft, + ovpd, tail.) The typical 
fous of Malurina, founded by Vieillot in 1816. 

he type-species is M. cyaneus of Australia, a 
very beautiful little bird known as the superb 
warbler or blue tren. 

Malva (mal’vi),n. (NL. (Malpighi, 1675), < L. 
malva, mallow: see mallow.) A genus of di- 
eotyledonous polypetalous plants belonging to 
the natural order Malvaceae, the mallow family, 
the tribe Malvee, and the subtribe Eumalree. 
It is characterized by having the styles stigmatous along 
the inner sides, by three distinct bractlets growing be- 
neath the calyx, and by carpels which are naked within 
and have no beaks. About 16 species are known, natives 
of the temperate regions of the Old World and of North 
America, They are herbs with leaves which are usually 
angularly lo or dissected, and purple, rose-colored, or 
white tlowers with emarginate petals, growing in the axils, 
either solitary or in clusters. The name mallow belongs 
peculiarly, though not exclusively, to this genus, See 
mallow and cheese-cake, 3. 

Malvaces® (mal-va’s6-é), n. He (NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1789), fem. pl. of L. malvaceus, mal- 
vaceous: see malvaceous and -acece.) A large 
order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 
belonging to the cohort Malvales, typified by 
the genus Maiva, and characterized by mona- 
delphous stamens with one-celled anthers. 
They are herbs, shrubs, or trees with alternate leave 
which are entire, much divided, or palmately lobed, an 
regular five-parted flowers, almost always showy, and 
usually purple, rose-colored, or yellow. The uniform 
character of the order is to abound in mucilage and to be 
totally destitute of all unwholesome qualities; many are 
cultivated for ornament, and many others are used medi- 
cinally. The cotton-plant, Gossypium, belongs to this 
order, as do also the hollyhock, the hibiscus, the abutilon, 
and nearly all the plants called mallows, The order em 
braces 64 genera and more than 800 species, found every- 
where throughout the world, except in the arctic regions. 

malvaceous (mal-va’shius), a. [< L. malva- 
ceus, of mallows, < malva, mallow: see mallow.) 
Pertaining or belonging to the order Malvaceae, 
or mallow family. 

Malvales (mal-va’lés), n. pl. . (Lindley, 
1833), < L. malva, mallow: see Malva.] A co- 
hort (alliance of Lindley) of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants belonging tothe first series, 
Thalamiflore. It is characterized by the valvate calyx- 
lobes or sepals, which are five in number, rarely fewer; 
by having the petals as many as the sepals or sometimes 
wanting; by stamens which are indefinite in number or 
monadelphous; and by an ovary with from three to an 
indefinite number of cells, rarely fewer. The cohort em- 
braces 3 orders, Malvaceae, Sterculiacce, and Tiliacee. 

malvasia (mal-va-sé’a), ». [It.: see malmsey.] 
Originally, a wine of Napoli di Malvasia in the 
Morea, Greece; now, a name given also to some 
other wines, especially to certain Italian and 
Sicilian wines, as to a brand of Marsala, of 
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similar quality, sweet and somewhat heady. 
See malnsey. 

Malvastrum (mal-vas’trum), ». [NL. (Asa 
Gray, 1848), ¢ Malva + Gr. dorpov, star (alludin 
to the star-like arrangement of the bracts). 
A large genus of plants of the order Malva- 
cee, tribe Malvew, and subtribe Eumalvea; the 
false mallows. It is characterized by styles which are 
branched at the apex and have terminal capitate stigmas, 
and by from one to three distinct bractlets under the 
calyx, or the latter sometimes wanting. They are tall or 
low herbs, with leaves which are divided, or entire and 
cordate, and scarlet, orange, or yellow tlowers, which are 
axillary or grow in terminal spikes. ‘There are about 80 
species, growing in North and South America, and in Af- 


rica. See hollow-stock. 

Malvesx (mal’vé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Malva + -ew.] A tribe of plants of the 
order Malvacee, characterized by the columns 
of stamens being anther-bearing at the apex, 
the styles having as many branches as there are 
carpels, and the cotyledons foliaceous and va- 


riously folded. The tribe, of which Maiva is the type, 
embraces 24 genera and abuut 400 species, To it belong 
many of the important plants of the order. 


malversation (mal-vér-sa’shon), x. [¢ F. mal- 
versation = Sp. malversacion = Pg. malversacdo, 
evil conduct, ¢ L. male, badly, + versatio(n-), 
a turning, ¢ versari, turn about, occupy one- 
self: see converse, conversation.) Evil con- 
duct; fraudulent or tricky dealing; especially, 
misbehavior in an office or employment, as by 
fraud, breach of trust, extortion, ete. 
A man turned out of his employment. . . for malver- 
sation in office. Burke, On Fox’s East India Bill. 
malvesiet, malvesyet, malvyseyt,”. Middle 
English forms of malmsey. 
malvoisie, n. [F.: see malmnsey.) Same as 
malmsey. 
mam! (mam), 7». A colloquial or vulgar ab- 
breviation of mama. 
It began to speake and call him dad and her mam. 
Greene, Dorastus and Fawnia (1588). 
mam?,n. Same as ma’am, contraction of madam, 
mama, mamma! (ma-mii’ or mii’mi), 2. [Prop. 
mama, but more commonly mamma, in simula- 
tion of the L. form; also in dim. or childish 
form mammy (q.v.), and abbr. mam (see mam}); 
= D.G. mama = Sp. mama = It. mamma = (with 
@ nasal vowel) F. maman = Pg. mamde, mother, 
mama; = Bulg. Pol. Russ. mama, mother, 
Albanian mome, mother, mamic, nurse, = L. 
mamma, mother, grandmother, nurse, = Gr. 
Hamma, uauu7, later also pazuaia, mother, grand- 
mother, nurse, vayzyia, mother; = Pers. mama, 
mother; cf. Marathi mdmd, a maid-servant; 
prop. a child’s term for ‘mother,’ being the 
meaningless infantile articulation ma ma adopt- 
ed (out of many similar infantile articulations) 
by mothers, nurses, etc., as if the infant’s name 
for its mother or nurse, and so later used by the 
child. The simple syllable ma is also used (see 
ma); even a Gr. va appears for patyp, maTNp. 
Cf. papa, dad! (dadda), similarly developed; ef. 
‘Hind. mdmda, maternal unele; western Aus- 
tralian mamman, father. <A similar word is 
used to mean ‘breast’: see mamma2.] Mother: 
a word used chiefly in address and familiar in- 
tercourse, especially by and with infants, chil- 
dren, and young people. 
When the babe shall . . . begin to tattle and call hir 
Mamma. Lyly, Euphues (ed. Arber), p. 129. 


Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check’d his Mother's Pride: 
And who's blind now, Mamina, the Urchin cry‘d. 
Prior, Venus Mistaken. 
A dog bespoke a sucking Lamb 
That us’d a she-goat as her dam, 
‘* You little fool, why, how you b 
This goat is not your own mama." 
C. Smart, tr. of Pheedrus (1765), p. 115. 


mamaluke (mam/a-lik), ». See mameluke. 

mamble}t, v. 4. ([< ME. mamelen, var. momelen, 
mumble: see mumble.] To talk indistinetly; 
mumble. 


Adam, while he spak nouzt, had paradys at. wille ; 
Ac whan he mameled aboute mete, and entermeted to 
knowe 
The wisdom and the witte of God, he was put fram blisse. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 408. 
The Almighty . . . could rather be content the angell of 
the church of icea 
should be quite cold, 
than in such a mambling 
of profession. 
Bp. Hall, Christian Mode- 
(ration, ii. 2. 


mambrino (mam- 
bré’nd), ». A name 
iven to the iron 
at (chapel-de-fer), 
derived from its re- 
semblance to the 
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barber’s basin in ‘“‘Don Quixote.” <Archeol. 
Inst. Jour., VIII. 319. 
mamelt, v.i. A variant of mamble. 
mamelon (mam’e-lon), n. [< F. mamelon, nip- 
ple, teat, pap, a small conical hill, < mamelle, 
the breast, < L. mamma, the breast: see mam- 
ma2,) A small hill or mound with a round 
top; a hemispherical elevation: so called from 
its resemblance to &@ woman’s breast. 
Our tents were pitched on another mamelon, some dis- 
tance from the castle. 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IL 201. 
mameluco (mam-e-li’ko), n. (Pg. (in Brazil), 
lit. a mameluke: see mameluke.] In Brazil, 
the offspring of a white and a negro, or a white 
and a Brazilian Indian. 
I have seen the white merchant, the negro husband- 


man, the mameluco, the mulatto, and the Indian, all sit- 
ting side by side. Bates, Brazil, p. 21. 


mameluke (mam’e-luk), x. [Formerly also 
mamaluke, mameluck, mamlouk, mamlock, mamo- 
loke, mamelak, mamelek, memlook, ete.; ¢ F. 
mamaluc, now mameluk = Sp. Pg. mameluco = 
It. mammaluco = Turk. mamelek, ¢ Ar. mamlitk, 
@ purchased slave, a mameluke, ¢ malaka, pos- 
sess.] 1. Any male servant or slave, usually a 
Cireassian, belonging to the household or the 
retinue of a bey. 
In Turkey, it was the custom in the houses of the great 
to have a nnmber of young men, whoin Egypt were called 


Mamelukes, after that vallant corps had been destroyed. 
A. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 58. 


2. [cap.] A member of a corps of cavalry for- 
merly existing in Egypt, whose chiefs were 
long the sovereign rulers of the country. They 
originated with a body of Mingrelians, Turks, and other 
slaves, who were sold by Jenghiz Khan to the Egyptian 
sultan in the thirteenth century. About 1251 they estab- 
lished their government in Egypt by making one of their 
own number sultan. Their government was overthrown 
by Selim IL. of Turkey in 1517, but they formed part of the 
Egyptian ay until 1811, when Mehemet Ali destroyed 
most of them by a general massacre. 

ye 
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And as we come out of the bote we were receyved by 
Mamolukes and Sarrasyns, and put into an olde caue, 
name and tale, there scryuan cuer wrytyng our names 
man by man as we entred in the presens of the sayd 
Lordes. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 16. 
Mameluke bey, one of the Mameluke rulers of Egypt. 
The servile rulers known as mameluke beys, and to the 


Egyptians as ghuzz. 
R. F. Burton, Arabian Nights, V. 12, note. 


mameri},”. (ME.,< OF. mahomerie,mahommerie, 
mahonnerie, meomerie, ete., a Mohammedan or 
other temple, a pagantemple, Mahometry, ¢ Afa- 
homet, ete., Mahomet, Mohammed: see mammet, 
maumet.] A pagan temple. 


Aboute the time of mid dai 
Out of a mamert a sai 
Sarasins com gret foisonn, 
That hadde anoured here Mahoun. 
Beves of Hamtuun, p. 64. (Halliwell.) 


mamilla, mamillary, ete. See mammilla, ete. 
Mamillaria (mam-i-la’ri-i),. (NL. (Haworth, 
1812), so called in allusion to the protuber- 
ances on the stem; ¢ L. mamilla, breast, nip- 
ple: see mammilla.} A genus of Cactacea, the 
eactus family, and of the tribe Echinocactee. tt 
is characterized by a short stem, with the flowers in the 
axils of the tubercles, which arc mammiform, elongated 
or angular, rarely uniting to form a fleshy ridge, and have 
a cushion-like apex, bearing a tuft of radiating spines; 
the flowers are usually arranged in a transverse Zone, and 
have an immersed smooth ovary, About 360 species are 
known, natives of Mexico, though some are found in the 
southern part of the United States, Brazil, Bolivia, and the 
West Indies. The plants rarely exceed 6 or 8 inches in 
height. The stems are simple. tufted, globose, or cylin- 
drical, and covered with tubercles, from the axils of which 
arise a zone of white, yellow, red, or rose-colored tlowers, 
whichremain open during the day only, and are frequent- 
ly large and showy. See nipple-cactus, ; : 

ht, @. (Origin obscure.] Foolish; effemi- 
nate. Daries. 


But why urge I this? None but some mamish monsters 
can question it. Bp. Hall, Works, V. 464. 


mammal, rn. See mama. 

mamma? (mam’ii), 2. [L. mamma (> It. mamma 
= Sp. Pg. mama, L. dim. mamilla, > F. mamelle = 
AS. mamme) = Gr. nauun, the breast, pap. See 
mama.) 1. Pl. mamma (-€). The mammary 
gland and associated structures; the charac- 
teristic organ of the class Mammalia, which 
in the female secretes milk for the nourish- 
ment of the young; a breast or udder. The 
mamma is essentially a conglomerate gland, peaaneat| 
of lobes and lobules, secreting milk, which fs conveye 
from the ultimate ramifications of the organ by a sys- 
tem of converging lactiferous or galactophorous ducts, 
to be discharged through one or several main oritices 
at the sumuinit of the gland, where is the ape or mam- 
milla. The mamma is subcutaneous, and may be re- 
garded as a highly developed and specialized sebaceous 
follicle. Mamine vary much in number and position: 
they may be 2, 4, 6, 8, to 12 or more, usually an even 
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number, being paired, and may be pectoral, axillary, ven- 
tral or abdominal, or inguinal. They are sometimes quite 
high on the sides of the animal, but are never dorsal. 
An apparently single and median mamma, as the udder 
of the cow, results from the coalescence of as many mam- 
mie as there are teats. In marsupials they are contained 
fn the pouch, and iay be circularly or irregularly dis- 
posed, or of odd number, In monotremes they are de- 
void of a nipple, whence the name Amasta for these ani- 
mals. The mamma develops at puberty, and comes into 
functional activity during gestation. The structure is 
common to both sexes, but as a rule remains rudimentary 
and functionless in the mile. 


2. [cap.] A genus of sea-snails of the family 
Naticide, Klein, 1753. 

mammal (mam/‘al), a. and n. [= OF. mam- 
mal= Sp. mamal = Pg. mamal, mammal = It. 
mammatle ny & NL. mammale, & mammal, neut. 
of Ll. mammalis, of the breast. ¢ Le manma, 
the breast: see mamma?.)] JT, a. Having breasts 
or teats; mammiferous. 

II. x. An animal of the class VMammalia.— 
Aérial mammals, the bats.— Age of mammals, the 
Tertiary period in geology. 

Mammalia (ma-ma‘liii), n. pl. [NL. (se. ani- 
malia), neut. pl. of LL. mammalis (neut. sing. as 
a noun, mammale), of the breast: see mammal. ] 
In zool., the highest class of Vertebrata, con- 
taining all those animals which suckle their 
young, and no others; mammiferous animals; 


the mammals. With the exception of the lowest sub- 
class, the monvtremes or Ornithodelphia, which lay ees 
like birds, Maoamadlia are viviparous, bringing forth their 
young alive; and, with the same exception, the mammary 
gland is provided with a nipple for the young to suck, 
They have no gills, but breathe air by means of lungs, 
which are primitively an offset of the alimentary canal. 
The blood is Warm; the heart is completely four-chambered 
or quadrilocular, with two auricles and two ventricles; 
and its right and left sides are entirely separate after birth, 
when the arterial and venous circulation and the pulmo- 
nary and systemic vessels become differentiated. The 
heart and Jungs are situated in the thoracic cavity, which 
is completely shut off from the abdomen by a muscular 
diaphragm. The aorta is single and sinistral, curving 
over the left bronchus, The blvod contains red cirenlar 
non-nucleated blood-disks and white blood-corpuscles. 
The brain has large cerebral hemispheres, which are more 
or less extensively united by oonnnissures, especially by a 
corpus callosum, which when well developed roofs over 
more or less of the lateral ventricles. The skull has two 
occipital condyles and an ossitied basioecipital. The lower 
jaw. composed of a pair of simple mandibular rami. is di- 
rectly articulated by a convex condyle with the glenoid 
fossa of the squamosal. The malleus and inceus become 
specialized auditory ossicles, lodged like the stapes in the 
cavity of the tympanum. (See ee) Limbs are al- 
ways present. There are ordinarily two pairs, anterior and 
posterior, or pectoral and pelvic, but the latter are some- 
times aborted, as in cetaceans and sirenians. The ankle- 
joint, if there is one, is always formed between crural and 
tarsal bones, and is never mediotarsal. The body is usu- 
ally more or less hairy, sometimes naked, rarely scaly or 
witha bony exoskeleton. The class Mammalia is definitely 
circumscribed, no transitional forms being known. It has 
been subdivided in various ways. Linnewus had 7 orders, 
Primates, Bruta, Fer, Glires, Pecora, Belluce, and Cete, 
with 40 generain all. Cuvier made the 9 orders Bimana, 
Quadrwmana, Carnaria, Marsupiata, Rodentia, Edentata 
Pachudermata, Ruininantia, and Cetacea. Owen divided 
Mammalia primarily into 4 subclasses, according to the 
character of the brain, and 14 orders, as follows: Archen- 
cephala — Binana; Gurencephala— Quadrumana, Carni- 
vora, Artiodactyla, Pertszodactyla, Proboseidia, Sirenia, Ce- 
tacea; Lirsencephala— Bruta, Chiroptera, Insectivora, Ro- 
dentia; Liyencephala — Mareaupialia, Monotremata. Dana’s 
prime divisions correspond to Owen's by other names, 
Archontia, Meqasthena, Microsthena, and Ooticuidea. In 
1872 Gill arranged maminals in 3 subclasses and 14 orders, 
as follows: subclass Monodelphia, containing all placental 
mammals, orders Primates, Fer, Ungulata, Toxodontia 
(fossil), Hyracoidea, Proboscidea, Strenia, Cete, in one se- 
Ties Educalilia, and Chiroptera, Insectivora, Glires, Bruta, 
in a second series Ineducabilia; subclass Didelphia, the 
implacental mammals, order Mareupialia alone; subclass 
Ornithodelphia, the oviparous mamunals, order Monvtre- 
mata alone, This is substantially the classitication now 
almost universally current, but it is exclusive of certain 
fossil groups which require ordinal rank. The families of 
mammals now recognized are about 150 in number, the 
genera nearly 1,000; the living species are about 3,250. 
Remains of mammals abound in all Tertiary deposits, and 


a few forms have been found in Mesozoic beds. Also 
called Mammifera and Malleifera. 
mammalian (ma-ma’lian), a. and n. (« mam- 


mal + -ian.] JI, a. Of or pertaining to the 

Mammalia or mammals. 
II, ». An animal of the class Mammalia; 

& mammal. 

mammaliferous (mam-a-lif’e-rus), a. [<« NL. 
mammale,® mammal, + L. ferre = E. bear!.] 
In geol., bearing mammals; containing mam- 
malian fossils, or the remains of Mammalia: 
as, mammaliferous strata. 

mammalogical (mam-a-loj’i-kal), a. [< mam- 
malog-y + -ic-al.]| Of or pertaining to mam- 
malogy. Owen, Class. Mammalia, p. 34. 

mammalogist (ma-mal’6-jist), 2. [(< mam- 
malog-y + -ist.) A student of the Mammalia ; 
one who is versed in the science of mammal- 
ogy; atherologist. Also mastologist. 

mammalo (ma-mal’6-ji), m. [= Sp. mama- 
logia, < NL. mammale, a mammal, + Gr. -/o7/a, 
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€ zéyerv, speak: see -vlogy.] Thescientific know- 
ledge of mammals; the science of the Mamma- 
hia; therology. 

mammary (mam/‘a-ri), a. [= F. mammaire = 
Sp. Pg. mammarto, © NL. mammarius, © LL. 
mamma, the breast: see mamma-.) Of or 
pertaining to @ Mamma or breast: as, a mam- 
mary artery. vein, nerve, duct, ete.; a mammary 
structure.— Mammary fetus, gestation, gland. See 
the nouns, . 

mammate(mam/‘at),a. [¢ L. mammatus, having 
breasts, ( mamma, breast: see mamma®’,| Hav- 
ing mamme or breasts. 

mammato-cumulus (ma-ma’t6-kii’mii-lus), m. 
A hame given by Ley to a cumulus cloud when 
it hasa festooned appearance: called pocky cloud 
in Orkney, where it is usually followed by wind. 

Mammea (ma-mé’ii), n. (NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
« Haytian mamey (> Sp. mamey).] A genus of di- 
cotvledonous polypetalous trees of the natural 
order Gruttifermand tribe Calophyllea, character- 
ized bya calyx which is closed before the flower 
expands, and then becomes valvately 2-parted, 
and by a 2- to 4-celled ovary containing four 
ovules, usually with a peltate stigma. They are 
trees with rigid coriaceous leaves, often covered with pel- 
lucid dots; axillary howers, either solitary or in clusters ; 
and fruits which are indehiscent drupes with from one to 
four large seeds. There ure 5 species, natives of America 
and ea Asia and Africa. M. Americana is a tall 
tree with a thick spreading head, somewhat resembling 
Mayndia grandifora, and showy white sweet-scented 
flowers. The fruit, known as the marmmee-apple or South 
Amencan apricot, is much esteemed in tropical countries, 
and is eaten alone, or cut in slices with wine or sugar, 
or preserved in various ways. It is yellow, and as 
large as a cocoanut or small melon; the rind and the 
pulp about the seeds are very bitter, but the intermedi- 
ate portion is sweet and aromatic. From the flowers a 
spirituous liquor is distilled. (See eau Creole, under cau.) 
The seeds, which are large, are used as anthelmintics, and 
a guin distilled from the bark {8 used to destroy chigoes. 
The tree is a native of the West Indies and tropical Amer- 
ica, but is often cultivated in the tropics of the Uld World. 

mammeated (mam‘é-i-ted), a. [¢ L. mamme- 
atus (Plautus), an erroneous forin for mamma- 
tus, having breasts: see mammate.) Having 
mamine or breasts. [Rare.] 

mammee (ma-me’),n. The Mammea Ameri- 
cana, or its fruit.— African mammee, another tree or 
fruit, probably of the genus Garcinia. 

mammee-apple (ma-mé’ap“1),n. The tropical 
tree Mammea Americana, or its fruit. 

mammee-sapota (ma-m6’sa-po’ti), n. 
as marmalacde-tree. 

mammelliére (mam-e-lvar’), 1. [F., < mamelle, 
the breast: see mamma*.) 1. A piece of ar- 
mor, usually a circular or nearly circular plate, 
attached to the hauberk or broigne, or worn 
outside the sureoat, one covering each breast, 
and serving especially for the attachment of 
the end of the chain which was secured to the 
sword-hilt, mace, war-hammer, ete.—2. The 
pectoral, especially when serving to retain the 
ends of the chains securing the sword-hilt, dag- 
ger-hilt, or the like, and differing from the piece 
of armor above defined in being one plate only 
instead of one of two side by side. 

mammert (mam’ér), v. i. [<¢ ME. mamelen, 
momelen, € AS. mamorian, mamrian, be in deep 
thought, < mamor, deep sleep, unconsciousness; 
connections unknown.] To hesitate; stammer 
from doubt or hesitation. 

I wonder in my soul 


What you would ask me that I should deny, 
Or stand so mammering on. Shak., Othello, tii. 8. 70. 


He forsook God, gave ear to the serpent’s counsel, be- 
gan to mammer of the truth, and to frame himself out- 
wardly to do that which his conscience reproved inwardly. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Suc., 1853), II. 106. 
mammeringt (mam/ér-ing),”. [Formerly also 
mammoring; verbal n. of mammer,v.] A state 
of hesitation or doubt; quandary; perplexity. 

There were only v. C. horsemen which assembled them- 
Belves together, and stood in a mammoring whether it 


were better to resist or to fire. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 


But is not this Thais which I see? It’s even she. Iam 
ina mammering: ah, what should I do! 

Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 

mammeryt, 7. [In the passage cited spelled 

Irreg. mamorie; a var. of mammering, as if < 
mammer + -y.) Same as mammering. 

My quill remained (as men say) in a mamorie, quivering 

in my quaking fingers, before I durst presume to pub- 


lishe these my fantasies. 
Sir H. Wotton, Cupid's Cautels, etc. (1578), To the Reader. 


mammett, mammetroust,etc. See maumet, ete. 
mammichug, 7. Same as mummychog. 
mammie (mam‘i), n. See mammy. 
mammifer (mam’‘i-fér), n. [« NL. mammifer, 
< L. mamma, breast, + ferre = E. bear1.) An 


Same 


Mammifera (ina-mif’e-rii), . pl. 


mammiferous (ma-mif’e-rus), a. 


mammiform (mam/‘i-form), a. 


mammiformed (inum’i-formd), a. 


mammillar (mam’i-lir), a. 


mammillated (mam’i-la-ted), a. 


mammillation (mam-i-la’shon), n. 


mammilliform (ma-mil’i-férm), a. 


mammilloid (mam’i-loid), a. 


mammilloid 


animal having mammm; a member of the Mam- 


mifera;: &® mammal. 
(NL., neut. 


pl. of mammiter: see manmiferoux.|  Mamunif- 
erous animals as & class: sane as Mammalia. 
De Blainville, 

[< NL. mam- 
mifer, © Le mamma, breast, + ferre = E. bear!.] 
Having mamme; being a mammifer; of or per- 
taining tothe Mammiferad; mammalian. 

(< L. mamma, 
breast, + forma, shape.] Like a breast or teat; 
mastoid; mammillary. 

Same ak 
mammisorm, Ey Roberts, in Jour. Brit. Archeol. 
Ass., XXX. 91. 


mammilla (ma-mil’ii), n.; pl. mammille (-é), 


(la. manilla, less prop. mammilla, breast, nip- 
de, dim. of mamma, breast: see mamma2,] 1. 
he nipple of the mammary gland. Hence — 
2. Some nipple-like or mamumillary structure, 
The crystals of others [stones] assume a mammillated 
form, the mane being covered with minute crystals, 
Ged, Jour., ALV. 322. 
3. In entom., & sinall conical process or appen- 
dage on a surface; a mammula.—4. [eap.}] In 
conch., &® genus of gastropods, Schumacher, 
1817.— 8. In bot., applied specifically (a) to tu- 
bercles on a plant-surface, as in Mamillaria; 
(b) to the apex of the nucleus of an ovule; (¢) 
to granular prominences on some pollen-grains. 
Same as mammil- 
lary. 


mammillary (mam‘i-la-ri),a. [=F.mamillaire, 


€ LL. *mamillaris (in neut. mamillare, a breast- 
cloth), ¢ L. mamilla, mammiua, breast, nip- 
ple: see mammil- 
la.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to @ main- 
ma, pap, dug, 
or teat.—2. Ke- 
sembling a ni 
ple.— 3. Stud. 
ded with mam- 
miform = protu- 
berances; hav- 
ing rounded pro- 
jections, as a 
mineral composed of convex concretions in 
form somewhat resembling breasts. 

West of this place, in Milam and Williamson counties, 
the nearly level prairies are mammillary, with slight ele- 
vations cight or ten feet apart, presenting the appearance 


of old tobacco or potato hills on a gigantie scale. 
Science, TTT. 404. 


Mammillary bodies, the corpora albicantia of the brain. 
See corpus,— Mammillary brooch, a kind of brooch 
found among Celtic remains, It consists of two sancer- 
shaped or cup-shaped pieces connected by a third piece 
or handle.— Mammillary process, the mastoid process 
of the temporal bone.— illary tubercle, the rudi- 
mentary metapophysis of a lumbar vertebra in man. 


Mamumnillary Structure.— Malachite. 


mamumillate (mam’i-lat),a. (« NL. mammilla- 


tus, <1. mamilla, mammilla, breast, nipple: see 
mammilla.] 1. In anat. and zool.: (a) Hav- 
ing @ mammilla or mammille; provided with 
mammillary processes: specifically applied, (1) 
in entum., to the palp of an insect the last 
joint of which is smaller than the preceding 
and retracted within it; (2) in conch., toa shell 
whose apex is teat-like. (0) Mammillary in 
form; shaped like a nipple.—2. In bot., bear- 
ing little nipple-shaped prominences on the 
surface. 
1. Having 
nipple-like processes or protuberances; fur- 
nished with anything resembling a nipple or 
nipples: as, a mammillated mineral (as flint 
containing chalcedony); &@ mammillated shell 
(one whose apex is rounded like a teat).— 2. 
Nipple-shaped; formed like a teat. 

Roth the mound and mammillated projections stand 


about three feet higher than any other part of the reef. 
Darwin, Coral Reefs, p. 14. 


{<« NL. 
mammillatio(n-), ©L. mamilla, mammilla, a nip- 
ple.] 1. The state of being mammillated, in 
any sense.—2, In bot., the state or condition 
of being covered with mammillary protuber- 
ances.—3. In pathol., a mammilliform protu- 


berance. 

[< L. ma- 
milla, mammilla, nipple, + forma, form.) Mam- 
millary in form; nipple-like; mammilloid; pa- 
pilliform. 

The teeth upon the surface are quite mammilliform, 
Geol. Jour., XLIV. 147. 
(< TL. mamilla, 
mammilla, nipple, + Gr. eideg, form.) Shaped 


mammilloid 


like a st mammnillary in form; resembling mammose (mam’6s), a. 


&@mammilla. Ovwen.. 

mammitis (ma-mi’tis), ». [< L. mamma, the 
breast, + -itis.] Inflammation of 4 mamma. 
Also called mastitis. 

mammock (mam’ok),. [Origin obscure; the 
term. -ock is dim., as in hillock, hummock.] A 
shapeless piece; achunk; afragment. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng. ] 

But while Protestants, to avoid the due labor of under- 
standing their own Religion, are content to lodg it in the 
Breast or rather in the Books of a Cle an, and to take 
it thence by scraps and mammocks, as he dispenses it in 
his Sundays Dole, they will always be learning and never 
knowing. Mi Touching Hirelings. 

mMammock (mam’ok), v. ¢. [Also mommock, 
mommick ; < mammock, n.) To tear in pieces; 
maul; mangle; mumble. 


He did so set his teeth and tear it; O, I warrant, how 
he mammocked it! Shak., Cor., L 8. 71. 


The obscene and surfeted Priest scruples not to paw 
and mammock the sacramentall bread as familiarly as his 
Tavern Bisket. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

mammodis (mam/’6-dis), ». pl. (< Hind. mah- 
mudi,a kind of fine muslin.) Cotton cloths from 
India: usually applied to the plain ones only. 
Also mahmoodis, mahmoudis, mahmudis. 

Mammon (mam’on), ». [In ME. Mammona; 
= F. Mammon = G. Mammon = Goth. Mammo- 
na = Russ. Mamona, ¢ LL. Mammon, Mammo- 
nas, Mamména, Mamona, ¢ Gr. Mappwvac, usual- 
ly Mapwvac, ¢ Syr. (Chaldee) mamonda, riches. 

f. Heb. matmon, a hidden treasure, < taman, 
hide.) 1. A Syriac word used once in the 
New Testament as a personification of riches 
and worldliness, or the god of this world; hence, 
the spirit or deity of avarice; cupidity person- 
ified. [A proper name in this sense, although 
printed without a capital in the English Bible 
(see second quotation). ] 

And of Mammonaes moneye mad hym meny frendes. 

Piers Plowman (C), xi. 87. 


No man can serve two masters. ... Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. Mat. vi. 24. 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven; for ev’n in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent; admiring more 

The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy. Milton, P. L., i. 679. 
2. [l.c.] Material wealth; worldly possessions. 

Mammon is riches or aboundance of goods. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 283. 

If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches? 

Luke xvi. 11, 

mammonish (mam/on-ish), a. [(< Mammon + 

-ish1.] Devoted to the service of Mammon or 

the pursuit of riches; actuated by a spirit of 
mammonism or of money-getting. 

A great, black, devouring world, not Christian, but Mam- 
monish, Devilish. Carlyle. 

mammonism (mam/’on-izm), ». (< Mammon 
+ -ism.] Devotion to the pursuit of material 
wealth; the spirit of worldliness; the service 
of Mammon. 

Alas! if Hero-worship become Dilettantism, and all ex- 
cept Mammoniesm be a vain grimace, how much in this 
most earnest Earth has gone, and is evermore going, to fatal 
destruction! Carlyle, Past and Present, ii. 16. (Dacvtes.) 

mammonist (mam’on-ist),n. [< Mammon + 
-ist.] One who is devoted to the acquisition 
of material wealth; one whose heart is set on 
riches above all else; a worldling. 

The great mammonist would say, he is rich that can 
maintainan army. Bp. Hall, The Righteous Mammon. 

mammonistic (mam-o-nis’tik), a. [< Mammon- 
ist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mammonism. 

The common mammonistic feeling of the enormous im- 
portance of es 

Geo. MacDonald, Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, lx. 

onite (mam/’on-it), n. [< Mammon + 

-ite2.] (cap. or l.c.] A devotee of Mammon; 
a mammonist. 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe fora burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 
Is it peace or war? better war! Tennyson, Maud, i. 12. 


If he will desert his own class, if he will try to become 
a sham gentleman, a parasite, and, if he can, a Mammon- 
ite, the world will compliment him on his noble desire to 
“rise in life.” Kingaey, Alton Locke, v. 
mammonization (mam/’on-i-za’shon), n. [< 
mammonize + -ation.] The act or process of 
rendering mammonish or devoted to the pur- 
suit of material wealth; the state of being un- 
der the influence or actuated by the spirit of 
mammonism. 
mammonize (mam/’on-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mammonized, ppr. mammonizing. [< Mammon 
+ -ize.] To render mammonish or devoted to 


mammoth (mam‘oth), n. and a. 


mammy (mam‘i), ”.; pl. mammies (-iz). 


mammychug, ”. 
mamoodi (nii-mn8'd8), n. 


mamo 
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{< L. mammosus, full- 
breasted, < mamma, breast: see mamma?2,} 


Same as mammiform. [Rare.] 


= F. mam- 
mouth = Sp. mamut, mammath = G. mammuth, 
<« Russ. mamanti, a mammoth, so called by a 
Russian named Ludloff in 1696, said to be < 
Tatar mamma, the earth, ‘‘ because, the remains 
of these animals being found embedded in the 
earth, the natives [Yakuts and Tungusians] be- 
lieved that they burrowed like moles” imp. 
Dict.).] I. n. An extinct species of elephant, 


Elephas painigene us. It is nearly related to the ex- 
isting Indian elephant, having teeth of similar pattern, 
and is believed to have been the ancestor of this species; 
but it was thickly covered with a shaggy coat of three 
kinds, long stiff bristles and long flexible hairs being 
mixed with a kind of wool. This warm covering enabled 
it to endure the rigor of winter in its native regions. The 
tusks were of great size and much curved. An entire mam- 
moth was discovered in 1799 by a Tungusian fisherman 
named Schumachoff, embedded in the ice on the banks of 
the river Lena in Siberia, in such complete preservation 
that its flesh was eaten by dogs, wolves, and bears. It 
was about 9 feet high and 16 feet long, with tusks 9 feet 
long measured along the curve. In later years the bones 
and tusks of the mammoth have been found abundantly 
in Siberia, and the fossil ivory has been of great commer- 
cial value. This article had been known for many centu- 
ries before the discovery of the animal itself, and the mam- 
moth is now supposed to have ranged, before, during, and 
after the glacial epoch, over the greater part of the north- 
ern hemisphere, That it was contemporary with pre- 
historic man is shown by the discovery of a drawing of the 
animal scratched on a piece of its own ivory found ina 
cave in France. This species is more expressly known as 
the hairy mammoth. The name mammoth is extended to 
other fossil elephants of the same genus or of the sub- 
family Elephantine, but is not applicable to the masto- 
dons, of the subfamily M ine. 


II, a. Of great comparative size, like a mam- 
moth; gigantic; colossal; immense: as, a mam- 
moth ox; the mammoth tree of California (Se- 
quota gigantea). ; 

A mammoth race, invincible in might 
Rapine and massacre their grim delight, 
Peril their element. 
Montyomery, Poems (ed. 1810), p. 46. 


Mammoth tree, Sequoia goantes, of California, the lar- 
gest of coniferous trees. e big tree, under big. 


mammomr ep! (mam/‘6-thrept), n. [¢ LL. mam- 


mothreptus, < Gr. paupdbpextoc, brought up by 
one’s grandmother, <¢ zaua, & grandmother (see 
mama), + Opexréc, verbal adj. of rpégerv, nour- 
ish, bring up. J A child brought up by its grand- 
mother; hence, a spoiled child; a delicate nurs- 
ling. [Rare.] 

And for we are the Mammothrepts of Sinne, 


Crosse vs with Christ to weane our joys therein. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Davies.) 


O, you are a mere mammothrept in judgment. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


(NL., < L. mammula, dim. of mamma, the 
breast: see mamma.] In zodl.,a small conical 
or cylindrical process; specifically, one of the 
processes or appendages forming the spinneret 


of a spider. Eachof these is pierced with a great num- 
ber of minute orifices, from which the viscid fluid forming 
the silk is emitted. 


mammula (mam‘j-li), n.; pl. mammule (-lé). 


[Also 
mammie; a childish dim. of mama.] 1. Mother; 
mama: a childish word. 
An’ aye she wrought her mammie's wark, 
An’ aye she sang sae merrilie. 
Burns, There was a Lass. 

Hence —2. In the southern United States, es- 
pecially during the existence of slavery, a col- 
ored female nurse; a colored woman having the 
eare of white children, who often continue to 
call her mammy after they are grown up. 
See mummychog. 
{< Ar. mahmidi, < 
mahmid, praised: see Mohammedan.} A silver 
coin weighing 36 grains, formerly current in 
Persia; also, a Persian money of account. 
(ma-mGl’),n. [Ar. Hind. ma’mil, prac- 
tised, established.] Custom; precedent; estab- 
lished usage; the common law most respected 
by all Orientals. 

To him [a Hindu] all this outcry is but mamoul — usage, 


custom — and mamoul is to him as air. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 284. 


mampalon cna pe lon); n. [Native name (?).] 


An aquatic otter-like viverrine quadruped, Cy- 
nogale bennettt of Borneo, with webbed planti- 
grade feet, short stout cylindric tail, and road 
tumid muzzle with long stiff whiskers. The ant- 
mal is about 18 inches long, and representa in the family 
Viverride the same modification in adaptation to aquatic 
life that the otter shows in the family Mustelida. Also 
written mampelon. 


the pursuit of material wealth; actuate by a mamuquet, 7. [< OF. mammuque (Cotgrave); 


spirit of mammonism. 


prob. for “manuque = It. manuche (Florio); of 


man (man), ”.; pl. men (men). 


man 


EK. Ind. origin, and prob. connected with manu- 
codiata, bird of Paradise: see manucodiata.] A 
fabulous Eastern bird, supposed to be an exag- 
geration of the bird of Paradise. 

Mammuque [F.), 8 wingless bird, of an unknown begin- 
ning, and after death not corrupting; she hath feet a hand 
long, and so light a body, so long feathers, that she is con- 
tinually carried in the air, whereon she feeds; some call 
her the bird of Paradice, but erroneously ; for that hath 
wings, and differs in other parts from this. 


But note we now, towards the rich Moluques, 

Those passing strange and wondrous (birds) Mamuquea. 

None knowes their nest, none knowes the dam that breeds 
them. Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


[Also dial. mon; 
«ME. man, mon, pl. men, < AS. man, mon, mann, 
monn (pl. men, menn), also rarely manna, mon- 
na (pl. mannan, monnan) = OS. man = OFries. 
man, mon = D.man = MLG. man, LG. mann = 
OHG. MHG. man, G. mann = Icel. madhr, also 
rarely manni(in comp. mann-; nom. orig.*manr) 
= Sw. man = Dan. mand = Goth. manna (man- 
nan-, mann-, man-), &® man (L. vir), a human 
being, a person (L. homo), in the latter use be- 
coming in AS. man, mon, ME, man, men, me = D. 
men = OHG. MHG. G. man = Sw. Dan. man = 
Goth. manna, merely pronominal, ‘one’ (ef. F. 
on,‘one,’< L. homo, & man), esp. with a negutive 
(Goth. ni manna =G. niemand, no one; G. jemand, 
any one); Teut. stem in three forms, mann-, 
mannan-, and man-, a8 shown in Goth. and Icel. 
(the third form man- existing in Goth. gen. 
sing. and nom. and ace. pl. mans, and prob. 
also in Icel. man, neut., a bondman, bond- 
woman, girl); the earlier mann- being for 
*manw-,*manu- (ef. chin, < AS. cin, *cinn = Goth. 
kinnus = Gr. yévec; min2, ult. ¢ *minu-= Gr. pevic) 
= Skt. manu, man (Manu, the mythical father 
of the human race (cf. OTeut. in L. form Man- 
nus, mentioned by Tacitus as a deity of the 
ancient Garainnayy: with deriv. mdnusha, man. 
Cf. OBulg. ma"zhi (orig.*monzht) = Bulg. mizh 
= Sloven. méch = Serv. Bohem. muzh = Pol. 
mazh = Little Russ. muzh = Russ. muzht,a man, 
husband (> Russ. muzhiku, a peasant). Not 
found in Gr., nor in L., unless it be = L. mus 
(mar-), @ male (if that stands for orig. *mazs), 
> ult. E. malel, masculine, marital, marry}, ete.: 
see these words. The ult. origin of the Teut. 
and Skt. word is unknown. it is usually ex- 
plained as lit. ‘the thinker,’ < Y man, think (> 
ult. E. mind1, mean1, L. men(t-)s, mind, > E. men- 
tal, ete.); but that primitive men should think 
of themselves as ‘ thinkers’ is quite incredible: 
that is a comparatively modern conception. 
Another derivation, referring to L. manere, re- 
main, dwell, is also improbable. Itis not likely 
that any orig. significant term old enough to 
have become a general designation for‘ man’ be- 
fore the Aryan dispersion would have retained 
its orig. significance. The E. man retains the 
senses of L. vir and homo; in D.G. Dan. the word 
cognate with EB. man means vir, while a deriva- 
tive, D.G. mensch, Dan. menneske, ete., means ho- 
mo: see mensk, mannish. The irreg. lof man is 
due to original 7- umlaut, the AS. Fegan menn, 
being orig. *manni, changed to*menni by umlaut, 
and then abbr. to menn, men by loss of the fi- 
nal vowel, the tadical vowel, thus accidentally 
changed in the plural, coming to be significant 
of number. A similar change appears in feet, 
eese, mice, etc., pl. of foot, goose, mouse, ete.] 1. 
zool., a featherless plantigrade biped mam- 
mal of the genus Homo (which see); H. sapiens, a 
species of the family Hominide or Anthropide, 
order Primates, class Mammalia, of which there 
are several geographical races or varieties. 
Blumenbach divided mankind into five varieties: (1) Cau- 
casian, having a white skin; (2) Mongolian, having an 
olive skin; (3) Ethiopian, having a bluck skin and black 
eyes; (4) American: having a dark skin more or less of a 
red tint; ©) Malay, having a brown or tawny skin. Pro- 
fessor Huxley has divided man into five groups— Avstra- 
liotd, Negroid, Mongoloid, Xanthochroic, and Melanochriic; 
and there are many other divisions, on linguistic or physi- 


cal grounds, or both, but none that has now general or wide 
acceptance. 


2t. A being, whether super- or infra-natural; 
& person. 
For God is holde a ryghtwys man. 
ytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. $6). 


Well said, i’ faith, neighbour Verges: well, God’s a good 
man. Shak., Much Ado, iii. 5. 40. 


Exp. But was the devil a proper man, gossip? 
Mirth. As fine a gentleman of his inches as ever I saw 
trusted to the stage, or anywhere else. 
B. Jonavun, Staple of News, i. 2. 


Do all we can, 
Death is a man 
That never sparcth none. 
Quoted in Memoirs of P. P. 


Cotgrave. 


man 


8. An individual of the human race; a human 
being; a person: as, all men are mortal. 
For he is such a son of Belial, that a maa cannot speak 
to him. 1 Sam. Xxv. li. 
If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. Mark iv. 23 
O jest unseen, inscrutable, invisible, 


AS a@ nuse OD 8 tang fnee. 
Shak., T. G@. of V., ii 1. 142. 


A man would expect to find some antiquities. 
7 Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
4. Generically, the human race; mankind; hu- 
man beings collectively: used without article 
or plural: as, manis born to trouble; the rights 
of man. 
But he deyde with-ynne v yere after he was wedded, and 


lefte a sone, the feirest creature of man that was furmed., 
Merlin (E. E. T. 38.), ib 188. 


Man being not only the noblest creature in the world, 
but even a very world in himisclf. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, L 9. 


All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight and favour. Milton, P. L., iii. 663, 
Specifically —5. A male adult of the human 
race, as distinguished from a woman or a boy; 
one who has attained manhood, or who is re- 
garded as of manly estate. 

Ther-with departed the kynge Ventres and his company, 


that was a moche oan of body, and a gode Knyght and 
yonge, of prime barbe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1.117. 

Neither was the man created for the woman: but the 
woman for the man. 1 Cor. xi. 9. 


All the men present signed a paper, desiring that a pic- 
ture should be painted and a print taken from it of her 
Royal Highness. Greville, Memuirs, Sept. 3, 1813, 


At Cambridge and eke at Oxford, every stripling is ac- 
counted a Man from the moment of his putting on the 
gown and cap. 

Gradus ad Cantab., p. 75, quoted in College Words. 
6. In an emphatic sense, an adult male pos- 
sessing manly qualities in an eminent degree; 
one who has the gifts or virtues of true man- 
hood. 

Grace & good maners makythe a man. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 70. 


I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do wore is none. 
Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 46. 


A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man, 
Shak., Hamlet, ili. 4. 62. 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow! 
The rest is all but leather or prunella, 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 203, 
7. The qualities which characterize true man- 
hood; manliness. 
Methonght he bare himself in such a fashion, 
So full of snan, and sweetness in his carriage. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, fi. 1. 
8. An adult male considered as in some sense 
appertaining to or under the control of another 
person; a vassal, follower, servant, attendant, 
or employee; one immediately subject to the 
will of another: as, the officers and men of an 
army; a gentleman’s man (a valet or body-ser- 
vant); Iam no man’s man. 
Like master, like man. Old proverb. 
I'll come and call you home to dinner, and my man shall 
attend you. Cotton, in Walton's Angler, ii. 264. 
Yet any one who talks to German officers on the subject 
of their men learns from them that they do not by any 
means consider the average German as the best material 
of which to make a soldier. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., X LITT. 23. 
9. A husband: as, my man is not at home (said 
by a wife). [Now only provincial or vulgar, 
except in the phrase man and wife. ] 
Forasmuch as M. and N. have consented together in 
a wedlock, . . . I pronounce that they are Man and 
tfe. 
Book of Common Prayer, Solemnization of Matrimony. 
In the next place, every wife ought to answer for her 
man. Addison, The Ladies’ Association. 
10. One subject to a mistress; a lover or suitor. 
[Now vulgar. ] 
I wol nat ben untrewe for no wight, 
But as hire man I wol ay lyve and sterve, 
And nevere noon other creature serve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 447. 
11. A word of familiar address, often implying 
some degree of disparagement or impatience. 
We speak no treason, man. Shak., Rich. IIT., i. 1. 90. 
“You will think me —I don’t know what you will think 
me——.” ‘Get it out, man. T can’t tell till I know.” 
Mra. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xlv. 
12. A piece with which a game, as chess or 
checkers, is played.— 13. Naut., in compounds, 
a ship or other vessel: as, man-of-war; mer- 
chantman, Indiaman, etc.— A man of deatht, See 


death.— Banbury mant,a Puritan; asour or severe man. 
Banbury was at one time a center of Puritanism. [Eng.]— 
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Best man, a friend who acts as a ceremonial attendant to 

a bridegroom at a wedding; a groomsman: formerly ap- 

plied also to one who served a bride in that capacity. 
The swans they bound the bride's beat mun, 


Below a green aik tree. 
The Earl of Mar'a Daughter (Child's Ballads, L 177 


Bible man. See Lollard!, 2—Dead man. (a) A super- 
numerary, 

At the Dog Tavern, Captain Philip Holland, with whom 
Tadvised how to make some advantage of my Lord's guing 
to sea, tuld me to have five or six servants entered on 
board as dead men, and I to give them what wages I 
pleased, and go their pay to be mine. /’epys, Diary, 1. 34. 


(0) pl. See dead.— Dead man’s part: Same as dead's- 
part — Happy man be his dolet. See dolel.— Iron 
man. (a) In glaxs-making, an apparatus sometimes used 
to facilitate the blowing of large cylinders for sheet glass, 
It consists of a rail projecting from the front of the blow. 
ing-furnace and carrying a pair of wheels upon which the 
cylinder and the bDluwing-iron or blowpipe of the operator 
are supported during the process of blowing. By means 
of the wheels, the cylinder can easily be moved away from 
or toward the furnace, (2) In sume parts of England, a 
coal-cutting machine.— Man about town, a man of the 
leisure class who frequent clubs, theaters, hotels, and oth- 
er places of public or social resort ; a fashionable idler. 


The fame of his fashion as a man about town was estab- 
lished throughout the county. Thackeray, Pendennis, ib 


I had known him as an jdler and a man about town, but 
he was now transforined into an energetic and capable 
member of the government. The Century, XXAVLIL. 212. 


Man alive! a familiar ejaculation expressive of surprise 
or remonstrance.— Friday, a servile or devoted fol- 
lower; a factotum: from the man found by Robinson 
Crusoe on his deserted island, whom he always calls “my 
man Friday."— Man in the iron mask. See maxk#,— 
Man in the moon, a fancied semblance of a man walk- 
ing with a dog, and with a bush near him (also, some- 
times, of a human face), seen in the disk of the full muon. 


The Janthorn is the moon; I, the man tn the moon; 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush; and this dog, my dog. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 202. 


Man in the oak, a sprite or goblin. 


The man in the oke, the hell-waine, the fler-drake, the 
uckle, Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, bone- 
ess, and such other bugs, that we were afraid of our own 

shadowes. R. Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft. (Davies.) 


The haunt of . . . witches [and] the man tn the oak. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 5. 


Man of armst. (a) A soldier. (5) A man-at-arms. 


In the ninth Year of K. Richard’s Reign, the French 
King sent the Admiral of France into Scotland, with a 
thousand Men of Arma, besides Cross-bows and others, to 
aid the Scots against the English. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 141. 


Man of blood. See blood.— Man of business, a business 


manager; an agent; an attorney. 


I'll employ my ain man of business, Nichi] Novit, ... 
to agent Ettie’s plea. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xfiiL 


Man of his hands. See of his hands, under hand.— 
Man of letters, a literary man; one devoted to litera- 
ture; a scholar and writer.— Man of motley. See mot- 
ley.— Man of sin. (a) A very wicked man; a reprobate. 
(6) Antichrist.— Man of straw. (a) An easily refuted 
imaginary interlocutor or opponent in an argument; a 
simulated character weakly representing the adverse side 
fnadiscussion. (8) An imaginary or an irresponsible per- 
son put forward as substitute or surety for another, or for 
any fraudulent purpose.— Man of the world, a man in- 
structed and experienced in the ways of the world in re- 
spect of character, manners, dealings, deportment, dress, 
etc., and trained to take all these things as he finds them 
without prejudice or surprise. 


Men who proudly looked up to him [Burr] as more than 
their political chief —as the preeminent gentleman, and 
model man of the world, of that age. 

Parton, Life of Aaron Burt, I. 340. 


Man of war. (a) A warrior; a soldier. 


And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him. Luke xxiii. 11. 


Doth the man of war [Falstaff] stay all night, sir? 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 81. 


See man-of-war.— Marrying man. See marrying.— 
edicine man. See medicine-man.— Natural man, (a) 
Man in a state of nature, mentally and spiritually; man 
acting or thinking according to the light of unsophisti- 
cated nature. 


Hence arises a contrast between the inner self, which 
the natural man locates in his breast or dpnv, the chief 
seat of these emotional disturbances, and the whole visi- 
ble and tangible body besides. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 


(b) In Scrip., man unregenerate or unrenewed; the old 

man (see below).— New man, in Scrip.. the regenerate 

re obtained through union with Christ: opposed to 
d man. 


And that ye put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness. Eph. iv. 24, 


Nine men’s morris. See morris.— Ninth part of a man. 
See ninth.— Odd man, a man-servant who is occasionally 
employed, or who does odd jobs, in domestic or business 
establishments in England. 


If a driver be ill, . . . the odd man is called upon to do 
the work. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, ITI. 346, 


Old man (usually with the definite article). (a) In Scrip., 
unregenerate humanity: also, the fallen human nature 
inherited from Adam and operative in the regenerate, 
though not in the same manner or degree as in the un- 
regenerate, 


Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds. Col. fii. 9. 


man (man), *. 


manablet (man’a-bl), a. 


manacle 


(b) The father of a family; the ‘‘governor.” [Slang or 
vulgar.) (¢) The captain or commanding officer, ax of 
troops, a vessel, etc.; the proprietor or employer: so called 
by his men. [Collug.) (ad) Theat, an actor who is usu- 
ally cast for the parts of old men. (e) In certain out- 
door games, the leader; “it.” [U. 5.]—Old man of the 
mountain. See asuxtn, 1.— Old man of the the 
old nan Who leaped on the back of Sindbad the sailor, cling- 
ing to him and refusing to dismount: hence, Aguratively, 
any intwlerable burden or bore which one canvot get rid of. 


But no one can rid himself of the preaching clergyman. 
He is the bore of the age, the od man of the sea Whom we 
Sinbads cannot shake off. Trdbipe, 


Paul’s mant. See the quotation. 


A Pand’s man, i. e. a frequenter of the middle aisle of 
St. Paul's cathedral. the common resort of cast captains, 
sharpers, gulls, and gossipers of every weal bas 

Gigord, Note to B, Jonsun’s Every Man in his Humoar, 

{ProL 

Physical-force men. See Chartit.—Reading man, one 
devoted to books ; especially, a student in college who ap- 
plies himself to close study.— Red man. Same as red 
Zndian (which sec, under JIndtan).— Becond the 
tate of a ftishing-vessel, corresponding to first mate in 
the merchant service. [New Eng.]— The fall of man. 
See fall!.— The sick man, Turkey; the Ottoman Empire: 
so called in allusion to its chronic state of tronble and de- 
Cline. The expression was first used in 1853 by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia in a conversation with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, British ambassador. — To @ man, all together; 
every one; unanimously. 


T shall now mention a particular wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost to 
@ nan, on my side. Suift, Letter to Young Clergyinan. 
To be one’s Own man, to be master of one’s own time 
and actions. 

You are at liberty ; be your own man again. 

Beau. and Fl., Wowan-Hater, v. 2 


To line men. See /ine2. (Man is used in a few com- 
pounds merely to denote the sex, as in man-child, man- 
serrant. It is also Used in many compounds in the gen- 
eral sense: as, man-eater, man-hater, etc.) 

t.; pret. and pp. manned, ppr. 
manning. (& ME. mannen, ¢ AS. mannian, ge- 
mannian = D.MLG. G. mannen = Icel. manna 
= Sw. manna = Dan. mande, supply with men; 
from the noun.) 1. To supply with men; fur- 
nish with a sufficient force or complement of 
men, as for service, defense, or the like. 

But she has builded a bonnie ship, 


Weel aann'd wi’ seamen o' hie degree, 
Lord Beichan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, TV. 257). 


The gates [of 8t. John’s College] were shut, and partly 

man-ned, partly boy-ed, against him (Dr. Whitaker} 
Fuller, Hist. Camb, Univ., vi 16 

See how the surly Warwick mans the wall! 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1.17. 
Since the termination of the American war, there had 
been nothing to call for any unusual energy in manning 
the navy. rs, Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, i 
2. To brace up in a manful way; make manly 
or courageous: used reflexively. 
Good your grace, 
Retire, and man yourself; let us alone; 


We are no children this way. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, ii 4. 
He manned himself with dauntless air. 
Sevlt, L, of the L., v. 10. 
8o he manned himself, and spoke quietly and firmly. 
J. Hawthvrne, Dust, p. 286. 
3t. To wait on; attend; escort. 
Will you not manne vs, Fidus, becing so proper a man? 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 291. 


Such manning them (the ladies) home when the sports 
are ended. 
Gosson, quoted in Doran's Annals of the Stage, I. 21. 


By your leave, bright stars, this gentleman and I are 
come to man you to court. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
4+. To accustom to the presence or company of 
man; tame, as a hawk or other bird. 

Those silver doves 


That wanton Venus mann’th upon her fist. 
Greene, Urlando Furioso. 


Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper's call. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 196. 


To man it out, to brave it out ; play a manly part; bear 
one’s self stoutly and boldly. 


Well, I must man tt out ;— what would the Queen? 
Dryden, All for Love, ii. 


To man the capstan. See capstan.—To man the yards. 


See yard. 

[< man + -able.] Of 
proper age to have a husband; marriageable. 
[Rare.] 

That’s woman’s ripe age: as full as thou art at one and 


twenty ; she’s manahle, is she not? 
Fletcher and Kouley, Maid in the Mill, if. L 


manacet,7.andr. Anobsolete form of menace. 
manacle (man’a-kl), n. 


[Karly mod. E. man- 
icle (the orig. correct form), « ME. manakyll, 
manacle, manakelle, manycle, ¢ OF. manicle, F. 
manicle (= Sp. manija), «ML. manicula, a hand- 
euff (ef. L. manicula, the handle of a plow), dim. 
of L. manice, pl., a handcuff, also the lon 

sleeve of a tunic (> F. manique, hand-leather) : 


manacle 


see manch2,) An instrument of iron for fetter- 
ing the hand; a handcuff or shackle: generally 
used in the plural. 


Knock off his manactes ; bring your prisoner to the king. 
Shak., Bymbeline, v. 4. 199. 


=Syn. Gyves, Fetter, etc. See shackle, 
manacle (man’a-kl), v. ¢.; per and pp. man- 
acled, ppr. manacling. [ . manaclen, man- 


klen; < manacle,n.] Toconfine the hands of with 
handcuffs; shackle; hence, to restrain or fetter 
the will or action of; impose constraint upon. 
Bothe with yrn ant with stel mankled were ys honde. 
Execution of Sir Stmon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 279). 


Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. 
. Harte, Vision of Death, Int., L & 


The galley-slaves that sweep the streets of Rome, where 
you may chance to see the nobleman and the peasant 
ma together. Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 5. 
Manacus (man’a-kus),”. [NL., <D.(MD.) man- 
neken (given by Brisson as manaken), applied to 
this bird: see manikin.] 1. A genus of South 
American birds of the family Pipride and sub- 
family Piprine, established by Brisson in 1760 
upon the black-capped manikin of Edwards, 


Common Manikin (Manacus manacns). 
a, under side of part of left wing, showing emargination of primaries. 


called Pipra manacus by Linnsus in 1766; the 


manikins proper. The genus has been used with great 
latitude, but is now restricted to species like the one nam 
which have feathers of the throat long and fully puff 
-out like a beard, and some of the primaries attenuated and 
falcate. There are several such. See mantkin. 


2. [l. c.] In ornith., a bird of the genus Mana- 
cus ina broad sense: originally applied to Pipra 
manacus, called the bearded manikin from the 
beard-like tuft of feathers on the chin, and hence 
extended to birds of the subfamily Pipring, or 
even of the whole family Pipride. They are me- 
somyodian passerine birds, generally of middle size and 
brilliant coloration, confined to the wooded parts of tropi- 


cal America. The species are numerous, and belong to 
many different modern genera. See Pipri 


managet (man’aj),”. [Early mod. E. also men- 
age; < OF. manege, F. manége, the handling or 
training of a horse, horsemanship, riding, ma- 
nceuvers, proceedings (ML. managium), = Sp. 
Pg. manejo, handling, management, < It. maneg- 
gio, the handling or training of a horse, < maneg- 
giare (= F. manier), handle, touch, treat, man- 
age, < mano, < L. manus, the hand: see matn3, 
manual. The word has been partly confused, 
through the obs. var. menage?, with menagel, 
household, household management: see men- 
age1.] 1. The handling, control, or training 
of a horse; manége. 
He sits me fast, however I do stir, 
And now hath made me to his hand so right 


That in the e myself takes delight. 
Str P. Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 527). 


His horses are bred better; for besides that they are fair 
with their feeding, they are taught their ssanage, and to 
that end riders dearly hired. 

Shak., As you Like it, 1 1. 18. 
2. Aring for the training of horses and the prac- 
tice of horsemanship; a riding-school. 

I went with Lord Cornwallis to see the young gallants 
do their exercise, Mr. Faubert having newly raifl'd in a 
manage, and fitted it for the academy. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 18, 1684. 
3. In general, training; discipline; treatment. 
There is one sort of manage for the great, 


Another for inferior. 
C Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. 


4. Management. 
Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold. 
Bacon, Youth and Age (ed. 1887). 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and mney of my house. 
ak., M. of V., ili. 4. 25. 
For want of a careful manage and discipline to set us 
right at first. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 
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5. Bearing; behavior. 
His talke was sweet, his order fine, and his whole men- 
age brave. G. Harvey, New Letter. 
manage (man’a)), v.; pret. and pp. managed, 
r. managing. [< manage, n.] r trans. 1. 
o wield By hand; guide or direct by use of the 
hands; hence, to control or regulate by any 

physical exertion. 
I do but keep haga put up thy sword, 


Or manage it to these men with me. 
Shak., R. and J., i 1. 76. 
Their women very skilfull and actiue in shooting and 
managing any sort of weapon, like the auncient Amazons, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 340. 
His (Schomberg’s] dragoons had still to learn how to 
manage their horses. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiv. 
If a seal, after being speared, can not be managed with 
the line in hand, a buoy is “bent on," and the animal is 
allowed to take its course for a time. 
C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 155. 
2. To train by handling or manipulation; drill 
to certain styles and habits of action; teach by 
exercise or training, as in the mandge. 
They vault from hunters to the managed steed. Young. 
Mr. Evans... Vaulting on the Manag’d Horse, being 
the greatest Master of that Kind in the World. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of sneer enne, 
(II. 3. 


3. Tocontrol or direct by administrative ability; 
regulate or administer; have the guidance or 
direction of: as, to manage a theater. 
If I manage my business well, 
I'm sure to get my fee. 
The Hireman Chiel (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 286). 
Who then thy master say? and whose the land 
So dress'd and manag'd by thy skillful hand? 
Pope, Odyssey, xxiv. 8038. 
The Commons proceeded to elect a committee for man- 
aging the impeachment. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


4, To control, restrain, or lead by keeping in 
a desired state or condition; direct by influ- 
ence or persuasion: as, to manage an angry or 
an insane person. 
Antony managed him to his own views. Middleton. 
Sane robability was ere at a mere uradge would 
able mea a ean rmy assem 
nee ents Macaway. William Pitt. 
Mothers, wives, and maids, 
These be the tools wherewith priests manage men. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 166. 
5. To arrange, fashion, contrive, effect, or car- 
Shen by skill or art; carry on or along; bring 
about: as, to manage the characters of a play, 
or the plot of a novel; to manage a delicate or 
perplexing piece of business. 
I have a jest to execute, that I cannot manage alone. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., £ 2 181. 


She expected to coax me at once: she'll not manage 
that in one effort. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxxiv. 


6. To succeed in contriving; effect by effort, 
or by action of any kind (in the latter case of- 
ten ironical): with an infinitive for object: as, 
to manage to hold one’s own; in his eagerness 
he managed to lose everything. 


The boy was nearly washed overboard, but he managed 
to catch hold of the rail, and . . . stuck his knees into 
the bulwarks. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, L. i. 
=8 3. Manage, Conduct, Direct, handle, superintend, 
supervi s order, transact. Manage literally implies han- 
dling, and hence primarily belongs to smaller concerns, on 
which one may at all times keep his hand: as, to manage 
a house; to manage a theater. Its essential idea is that 
of constant attention to details: as, only a combination of 
great abilities with a genius for in can manage the 
affairs of an empire. To conduct is to lead along, hence 
to attend with personal supervision ; it implies the deter- 
mination of the main features of administration and the 
securing of thoroughness in those who carry out the com- 
mands; it is used of both larg things and small, but gen- 
erally refers to a definite task, coming to an end or issue: 
as, to conduct a religious service, a funeral, a cam 
Direct allows the person directing to be at a distance or 
near; the word suggests more authority than manage or 
conduct. See govern and guide, v. t. 

The common remark that public business is worse man- 
aged than all other business is not altogether unfounded. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 317. 

When a general undertakes to conduct a campaign, he 
will intrust the management of minor concerns to persons 
on whom he can rely; but he will direct in person what- 
ever is likely to have any serious influence on his success, 

bd, Synonymes, p. 241. 
Lord marshal, command our officers at arms, 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. 
Shak., Rich. I, i. 1. 206. 

II. intrans. To direct or conduct affairs; reg- 

ulate or carry on any business. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, x. 536. 

“Mamma managed badly " was her way of summing u 
what she had seen of her mother’s experience (in matri- 
mony): she herself would manage quite differently. 

George Eltot, Daniel Deronda, xxvi. 


manageabilit (man’aj-a-bil’i-ti), nm. [< man- 
ageable + -ity.) The quality of being manage- 
able; manageableness. 


manageable (man ’ij-a-bl), a. 
nable} 


manageableness (man ’aj-a-bl-nes), n. 


management (man’aj-ment), n. 


manageress (man’aj-ér-es), n. 


managerial] (man-4-jé’ri-al), a. 


managerial 


(< manage + 
Capable of being managed. (a) Capable 
of being wielded, Hendler or manipulated; that permits 
handling: as,a package of manageable size. (b) Capable 
of being governed, controlled, or guided; hence, tracta- 
ble; docile: as, a managealle horse; a manageable child. 
The first constitation and order of things fs not in reason 
and nature ma by such a law, which is moet ex- 
cellently adequated ee to things fully set- 
tled. Str M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 346. 
If you find their reason manigens: you attack it with 
your philosophy. Goldemith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 
The king... thought that a new Parliament might 
possibly be more manageable, and could not bly be 
more refractory, than that which they now : 
Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


The 

y aati of being manageable; tractableness; 
ocility. 

This disagreement may be imputed to the greater or less 

exactness or manageableness of the instruments employed. 


manageably (man’aj-a-bli), adv. In a manage- 


able manner. 
[< manage + 
-ment.] 1. The act of managing physically; 
handling; manipulation; physical or manual 
control or guidance: as, the management of a 
horse in riding; the management of a gun. 

The word (“fencing"}is . . . understood to allude espe- 


cially to the management of the small sword or rapier: 


Amer. Cyc., 120. 


2. The act of managing by direction or regu- 
lation; intellectual control; conduct; admin- 
istration: as, the management of a family, or of 
a theater; a board of management. 


Unanimous they all commit the care 


And management of this great enterprise 
To him. Milton, P. B., £ 112 


Our deliverers . . . were statesmen accustomed to the 

management of great affairs. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Management of the household, management of flocks, of 
servants, of land, and of propery general. 

D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days, p. 16. 

3. Manner of managing; use of artifice, con- 

trivance, skill, or prudence in doing anything. 

Mark with what management their tribes ag 


In the management of the heroic couplet Dryden has 
never been equalled. Macaulay, Dryden. 


Soon after dinner Caroline coaxed her governess-cousin 
up-stairs to dreas: this manwuvre required management. 
harlotte Bronté, Shirley, vi. 

4+. Negotiation; transaction; dealing. 

To Council, where Sir Cha. Wheeler, late Govt of the 
Leeward Islands, having ben ee of for many in- 
discreete managements. yn, Diary, Nov. 14, 1671. 

They say, too, that he (the Duke of Savoy] had great man- 
agements with several ecclesiastics before he turned her- 
mit, and that he did it in the view of being advanced to 
the pontificate. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 511. 


5. Collectively, the body of directors or man- 
agers of any undertaking, concern, or interest ; 


a board of directors or managers. =8yn. 1 and 2. 
Government, direction, guidance, disposal, care, charge, 
control, superintendence. ; 


manager (man’aj-ér),n. 1. One who manages, 


directs, or controls: as, a good manager of 
horses, or of business.—2, bne charged with 
the management, direction, or control of an 
affair, undertaking, or business; a director or 
conductor: as, the manager of a theater or of an 
enterprise; a railroad manager.—3, An adept 
in the art of managing, directing, or control- 
ling; one expert in contriving or planning. 
An artful manager, that crept between 


His friend and shame. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, {. 21. 


A man of business in good company, who gives an ac- 
count of his abilities and despatches, is hardly more in- 
supportable than her they call a notable woman, and a 
manager. Steele, Tatler, No. 248. 
4. In chancery practice, a receiver authorized 
not merely to collect and apply assets, but also 
to carry on or superintend a trade or business: 
often called receiver and manager. =8yn. 1 and 3. 
Superintendent, overseer, supervisor. 

[< manager + 
-es8.] A female manager. ([Rare.] 

She is housekeeper, pantry-maid, and cook,. . . servant 

and manageressin one. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLII. 714. 

[irreg. < man- 
ager + -ial, after the appar. analogy of minis- 
terial, etc.) Of or pertaining to a manager 
or managers, or to management; characteris- 
tic of a manager: used chiefly of theatrical 
managers. 

At that period of the day, in warm weather, she (Mrs. 
Sparsit] usually embellished with her genteel presence a 
managerial board 


-room over the public office. 
Hard Times, £L 1. 


managerial 


Stanley... had looked forward, he said, not only to the 
renewal of managerial responsibility and importance, but 
to donning again the sock and buskin. 
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family of Sirenia. Also called Trichechoidea. 


Gill, 


J. Jefereon, The Century, XXX1X. 187, Manatus(man’a-tus), 2. (NL. (Rondani, 1554): 


managership (man’aj-ér-ship), n. [« manager 
+ -ship.] e office of manager; management. 
manageryt (man’aj-ri), n. [< manage + -ry.] 
Management; the act of managing, in any 
sense. 

Show thy art in honesty, and lose not thy virtue by the 

ad managery of it. Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 1 4. 

Bul exper sonetan ee . . . teach them the ready man- 
agery of their weapons. Decay of Christ. Piety. 
managing | (man’aj-ing),n. [Verbal n. of man- 
age, v.] anagement; control; direction. 

Whoee state so many had the managing 

That they lost France, and made his England bleed. 

hak., Hen. V., v. 2, Epil 

ag* (man’aj-ing), p.a. [Ppr. of manage, 

v.] 1. Having or responsible for the manage- 

ment or direction of some work; having ex- 

ecutive control or authority: as, a managing 
clerk; a managing editor. 

The general conditions were, two hundred pounds a year 
to each managing actor, and a clear benefit. 

Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 30. 
2. Characterized by careful or judicious man- 
agement; hence, frugal; economical; artful in 
contrivance; scheming: as, she is a managing 
woman; & managing mama. 

Vir Frugi signified at one and the same time a sober and 
managing man, ap honest man, and a man of substance. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 
manakin, x. anda. See manikin. 
man-ape (man’ap),. 1. An anthropoid ap : 
& simian, such as the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
orang-utan, and gibbon.—2, A supposed an- 
eestor of the human race, advanced a step in 
intelligence beyond the ape; anape-man. See 
Alalus. 

To these species (found in the Tertiary], the ancestral 
forms of historic man, M. de Mortillet would give the 
name of anthropopithecus, or man-a 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VIIL 572. 
manatt,». ([< F. manat: see manatee.] Same 
as manatee. 
man-at-arms (man’at-irmz), ». <A soldier, 
especially in the middle ages, fully armed and 
equipped; a heavy-armed soldier. 

A gallant man-at-arms is here, a doctor 
In feats of chivalry, blunt and ides poh 

Ford, Broken Heart, fv. 1. 
manatee (man-a-té’), n. [Also maniti, manitin 
(and lamantin); = F. manate, manat (Cotgrave) 
(and lamantin), NL. manatus; < Sp. manati, of 
Haytian (W. Ind.) manat, said to mean ‘big 
beaver.’] Asea-cow; & ge Seda herbivorous 
aquatic sirenian mammal, of the genus Manatus, 
family Manatide, and order Sirenia. The Ameri- 
can manatee, to which the name was originally given, and 
to which it specially pertains, is Manatus americanus, 
australis, or latirostris, whether of one or two species. 
The manatee inhabits the shallow waters of rivers and 

estuaries on the eastern coast of tropical and subtro 
ical America, from Florida and some of the West India 
islands to about lat. 20°S. Itis a sluggish, timid, and in- 
offensive animal, found in small herds, eee on aquatic 
vegetation, and attaining sometimes a length of 8 or 10 
feet. In general aspect the manatee resembles a small 
whale or other cetacean, but it belongs to a different order, 
though it was formerly considered a herbivorous ceta- 
cean. The body is naked and stout, shaped like that of a 
fish, without trace of hind limbs, ending in an expansive 
shovel- or spoon-shaped tail; the fore limbs are flippers or 
dles without outward distinction of digits, but with 
attened nails; theeyes and ears are small; and the whole 
physiognomy is peculiar, owing to the tumidity and great 
mobility of the muzzle. There is an entirely distinct spe- 


manavelins (ma-nav’e-linz), n. pl. 


man-bound (man’boun 


man-caset (man’kas), n. 


see manatee.) ‘The typical genus of Manatida, 


now conten ne only the manatees. The genus 
contains two intertropical fluviatile species, the American 
M. australis and the African M. senegalensis; from the 
former the Floridian manatee is sometimes distinguished 


as a third, M. americanus. 


manavel (ma-nav’el), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


manaveling or 
origin obscure. 
) Seen as small 
myth, ([Slang.] 
[Also ma- 
narvelins; for manavelings, pl. of verbal n. of 
manavel.| Naut., extra supplies or perquisites; 

also, odds and ends of food; seraps. 
To the above-mentioned fare should be added, when 
by Arse be had, the manavolins of the whalemen — that 
h meat, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, and fruits, 


hice may be obtained when the vessel touches upon a 
foreign shore. Fisheries of U.S., V. il. 228. 


manaveled or manavelled, ppr. 
manavelling. [Also hanerca: 
Cf. manavelins.) Naut., to 
stores or eatables. Admiral 


manbotet (man’bot), n. [< man + botel.] In 


old law, a compensation or recompense, made 
in money, for the killing of a man: usually due 
to the lord of the slain person. 
y , a. Naut., detained 
in port for want of men, or & proper comple- 
ment of hands, as a ship. 
mancando (man-kan’do). [It., ppr. of mancare, 
want, decrease.] In music, nearly the same as 
calando. 
man-car (man’kir), n. A kind of car used for 
transporting miners up and down the steeply 
inclined shafts of some mines on Lake Supe- 
rior. Compare man-engine. 
Body; outer man; 
physique. [Rare.] 
He {Edward II.] had a handsome man-case. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., TI. vii. 18. 


Mance’s method. See method. 
manche}}, manch!t, v. ¢. Variants of maunchl, 


for munch. 


manche?, manch? (manch), x”. [Also maunch; < 


ME. manche (?), maunche (7), < OF. manche, F. 
manche, a sleeve, also a handle, haft, neck (of 
a violin, ete.), = Pr, mangua, mancha = Sp. Pg. 
manga = It. manica, & sleeve, = Ir. manic = W. 
maneg, & glove, < L. manice, a handcuff, also 
a sleeve, < manus, hand: see main3, manacle. } 
1+. A sleeve: used at different periods for 
sleeves of peculiar fashion. 

Tunics richly 
adorned, made to 
fit closely about the 
figure, but with long 
and loosely flow- 
ing skirts, and hav- 
ing the ‘‘maunche” 
sleeves. 


Fig. :. 


Fig. 2. 


Encyc. Brit., V1. 
(465. 
2. In her., th Manche. 
representation Fig. r. Manche as a heraldic bearing. 


Fig. 2. Sleeve of the time of Henry III., from 


of a sleeve used which the heraldic manche is copied. 


as a bearing. 
The sleeve so represented is generally the fourteenth cen- 
pars slose with along hanging end. Also émanche, man- 


A rowle of parchment Clunn about him beares, 
Charged with the armes of all his ancestors; ... 
This manch, that moone, this martlet, and that mound. 
Herrick, Upon Clunn. 
3. The neck of a violin, guitar, or similar in- 
strument. 


cies, Manatus senegalensis, found on the western coast of Manchester brown. See brown. 


Africa, to which the name extends. 

Manatide (ma-nat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ma- 
natus + -idw.] A family of sirenians, typified 
by the genus Manatus. Formerly coextensive with 
the order Strenia, it is now restri by the exclusion 
of Halicore, alate Halitherium, and other genera, to 
forms having the entire and rounded, the last five or 
more vertebre cylindrical and devoid of transverse pro- 
cesses, and the premaxillary bones short and straight; the 
sea-cows. Sometimes called Trichechide, a name more 
fregneney applied to walruses. See manatee, Manatus, 
and Strenia. Also Manatida, Manatina,. 


manchet (man’chet),n.anda. [Also mainchet; 


origin obscure. Cf. cheat-bread.} I. n. 1. A 
small loaf or roll of the finest white bread; 
bread made from the finest and whitest wheaten 
flour. (Obsolete or archaic. ] 


Little pretty thin manchets that shine through, and seem 
more like to be made of paper, or fine parchment, than of 
wheat flour. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 179. 


Of bread made of wheat we have sundrie sorts dailie 
brought to the table, whereof the first and most excellent 


manchette (I'. pron. mon-shet’), n. 


man-chil 


manch-presentt, 7. | 
Manchu!, Manchoo(man-chi’),x.anda. [Also 


mancipable (man’si-pa-bl), a. 


mancipatet (man’si-pat), v. t. 


mancipation 


And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 
And, in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 
; Tennyson, Geraint. 


(F.: dim. 
of manche, sleeve: see manche2.) A word used 
in English at different periods for various orna- 
mental styles of cuff. 

(man‘child), ».; pl. men-children 
(men‘chil’dren). A male child. 


Bring forth men-children only, 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 72. 


manchineel (man-chi-nél’),». [<F. mancenille, 


manzanille = It. mancinello (NL. mancinella), < 
Sp. manzanillo, manchi-  - 
neel (ef. manzanilla, 
camomile), < manzana, 
an apple, prob. <¢ L. Afa- 
liana, se. mala, a kind 
of apples, neut. pl. of 
Matianus, ee to 
a Matius, < Matius, the 
name of a Roman gens. } 
A tree, Hippomane Man- 
cinella, of moderate size, 
found in the West In- 
dies, Central America, 
and Florida. It abounds 
in a white, milky, very caus- 
tic, poisonous sap, the viru- 
lence of which has been ex- 
aggerated. It appears to be 
especially deleterious to the 
eyes.— Bastard manchi- 
neel, a West Indian apocyna- 
ceous tree, Cameraria latifolia, somewhat resembling the 
manchineel.—_ Mountain manchineel. Same as 

wood. See Rhus, sumac, and hog-plum. 

See maunch-present. 


ane Mat 


Manchineel (#77; 
ctnetia). 


Manchow, Mantchoo (Chin. Manchu), < Manchu 
Manchu, lit. ‘pure,’ applied by the founder of 
the Manchu dynasty to his family or the people 
over whom he ruled.) I, n. 1. One of a race, 
belonging to the Tungusic branch of the Ural- 
Altaic family, from which Manchuria takes its 
name, and which conquered China in the seven- 
teenth century.— 2. The native language of 
Manchuria. 

I. a. Of or pore iie to the Manchus, their 
eountry (Manchuria), or their language. 


manchu? (man-ché’), x. [Also manchua, < Pg. 


manchua ; < Malayalam manchu.] An East In- 
dian cargo-boat, ordinarily with a single mast 
and a square sail, much used on the Malabar 
coast. 


Manchurian, Manchoorian (man-chi’ri-an), 


a. [< Manchuria (see def.) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Manchuria, a large territory formin 
peel of the Chinese empire, and the origina 
ome of the Tatar dynasty now ruling in China. 
It lies east of Mongolia, and north of Corea.— 
Manchurian deer. See deer 
[< mancip(ate) 


+ -able.] Capable of being alienated by for- 
mal sale and transfer. [Rare.] 

The origin of the distinction between mancipable and 
non-mancipable things, and of the formal conveyance 
mancipation applicable to the first, has been explained in 
connection with the reforms of Servius Tullius. 

Encyc. Brit., XX. 689. 
(< L. mancipa- 
tus, pp. of mancipare, mancupare (> It. manci- 
pare, manceppare = Sp. mancipar), deliver up, 
as property, by means of the formal act of pur- 
chase (mancipium), transfer, alienate, < man- 
ceps (mancip-), & purchaser, < manus, hand, + 
capere, take: see captive. Cf.emancipate.] 1. 
To sell and make over to another.—2. To en- 
slave; bind; restrict. 

Only man was made capable of a spiritual sovereignt 


and only man hath enthralled and mancipated himse 
to a spiritual slavery. Donne, Sermons, xix. 


3. To emancipate. 


Such a pispenss tion [the Jewish] is a pupillage, and a 
slavery, which he [man] earnestly must desire to be re- 
deemed and manctpated from. Barrow, Works, II. xv. 


b J 


manatin (man’a-tin), x. Same as manatee. 


AUT is the matnchet, which We commonlie call white bread. 
manatine (man‘a-tin),a. (< Manatus + -inel.] 


Holinshed, Descrip. of Eng. fi. 6. mancipatet (man‘si-pat), a. [< L. mancipatus : 


see mancipate, v.) Enslaved. 


Resembling or related to a manatee; of or 
pertaining tothe Manatide; manatoid. 
manationt (maé-na’shon), n. [= Pg. manacdo, 
« L. manatio(n-), < manare, flow, run, trickle. 
Hence ult. emanate.) The act of issuing or 
flowing out; flux; flow. [Rare.] 
manatoid (man’a-toid), a. andn. (< Manatus 
+ -oid.] J, a. Resembling the manatee; of 
or pertaining to the Manatoidea. 

II, n. One of the Manatoidea. 
Manatoidea (man-a-toi’dé-4), ». pl. [NL., < 
Manatus + -oidea.}’ The Manatide@ as a super- 


Take cleere water for strong wine, browne breade for 
fine manchet. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 118. 
2. In her., the representation of a round cake, 
as of bread, resembling a muffin. 

II. a. Used in making manchets (said of 
flour); also, made of the finest flour. [Obso- 
lete or archaic. } 


And Salamons fode was in one day thyrtie quarters of 
manchet floure, and thre score quarters of mele. 
Bible of 1551, 8 Ki. [1 KL] iv. 22. 
Gied them red wine and manchet cake, 
And all for the Gipsy laddie O. 
Johnnie Faa (Child's Ballads, IV. 284). 


Though they were partly free, yet in some poynt re- 
mayned styll as thrall and mancipate to the subjection of 
the English men. Holtnshed, vol. i.,m8,col.1. (Nares.) 


mancipation (man-si-pa’shon),”. (= F. man- 


cipation, < L. mancipatio(n-), & delivery, trans- 
fer of a thing to a person as property, < man- 
cipare, deliver: see mancipate. Cf. emancipa- 
tion.) 1. In Rom. antig., a legal formality 
for acquiring title to property, whether by ac- 
tual or by simulated purchase. This formalit 


was employed not only in the case of property whic 
could change hands by actual tranefer, but also with re- 


mancipation 


lation to immaterial rights and privileges, as the preroga- 
tives arising from marriage, adoption, emancipation from 
paternal authority, etc. The formality consisted ina de- 
claration of purchase before five witnesses, followed by 
the weighing out, by an officer with brazen scales, of the 
real or figurative purchase-money. This form of sale was 
abolished by Justinian. 


2+. The act of mancipating or enslaving; sla- 
very; involuntary servitude. 

They who fall away after they were once enlightened 
in baptism, ... if it be into a contradictory state of sin 
and mancipation, . . . then ‘there remains nothing but a 
fearful expectation of judgment.” 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 177. 

mancipatory (man‘si-p4é-td-ri), a. [< mancipate 

+ -ory.] In Rom. antig., pertaining to or con- 
sisting of mancipation or ceremonial sale. 

It was this practice of every day life in private trans- 
actions that Servius adopted as the basis of his mancipa- 
tory conveyance. Encye. Brit., XX. 676. 

manciple (man’‘si-pl), ». [< ME. manciple, maun- 

ciple, < OF. mancipe, a steward, purveyor, <¢ L. 
manceps (mancip-), a purchaser, renter, farmer, 
contractor, factor, etc.: see mancipate. The 
(is unoriginal, as in principle, participle.) <A 
steward ; a caterer or purveyor, particularly of 
an English college or inn of court. 

A gentil maunciple was ther of a temple, 

Of which achatours mighten take exemple, 


For to be wyse in bying of vitaille. 
Chaucer, Gen. Pro]. to C. T., 1. 567. 


Not the meanest minister among the dishes but is hal- 
lowed to me through his imagination, and the Cook goes 
forth a Manciple. mb, Oxford in Vacation. 

mancona bark (man-ko’nii bark). See bark2. 
mancus (mang’kus), n. [AS. mancus, also man- 
ces, mangcus (= OLG. mancus = OHG. man- 
cusa, manchusa); of doubtful origin.] An An- 
lo-Saxon money of account employed in Eng- 
nd from the ninth century onward. It was 
equivalent to 30 pence, or one eighth of the 
pound. 

Queen lfgyfer, A. D. 1012, bequeathed two hundred 

mancusses of gold to a minster for the shrine there. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 858, note. 
mand!t, ». See maundl. 
mand?}+, c.¢. (Early mod. E. also maund; <« ME. 
manden, < OF. mander, < L. mandare, command. 
Cf. mandate, etc., command, commend, etc.] To 
command. 
The king matunded him her strayght to marry, 
And for killyng her brother he must dye. 
2d Part of and Cassandra, iv.2. (Halliwell.) 
mand*t, n. [By apheresis from demand.] A de- 
mand. 
Th w , 
falrd tmond ofthe chyla 
MS. Ashmole 61, f. 87. (Halliwetl.) 
mand‘ (mand), ”. [< Hind. mandod, mandua, 
manrrd.] A species of grass. See Eleusine. 
(man-d6é’an),z.anda. [< NL. Man- 
derus, < Mandwan Manda, knowledge, gnosis. } 
L x. 1. One of a very ancient religious body, 
still found, though its members are few, in the 
southern part of Babylonia. The religion of the 
Mandeans is a kind of Gnosticism, retaining many Jewish 
and Parsee elements. They worship as divine beings a 
number of personifications, especially of the attributes or 
names of God. Alsocalled Mendaites, Nasoreans, and Sa- 
ae and, by a misunderstanding, Christians of St. John. 
2. The dialect of Aramaic in which the four 
sacred books of the Mandmeans are written. 

II. a. Pertaining to the Mandsans or to Man- 

dseism. 

Also Mendean, 

Mandsism (man-dé’izm),n. [(< eee) + 
-ism.] The religious system of the Mandeans. 
Also Mendaism. 

mandamus (man-da’mus),». (<L. mandamus, 
we command (the first word in the writ in the 
orig. L. form), 1st pers. pl. ind. pres. of mandare, 
command: see mandate.] In law, a writ issuing 
from a superior court, directed to an inferior 
eourt, an officer, a corporation, or other body, 
requiring the person or persons addressed to 
do some act therein specified, as being within 
their office and duty, as to admit or restore a 
person to an Office or franchise, or to deliver 
papers, affix a seal to a paper, ete. 
cerally confined to cases of complaint by some person 

ving an interest in the performance of a public duty, 


when effectual relief against its neglect cannot be had In 
the course of an ary action. 


Daring the short restoration of Henry VI. in 1470,.. . 
a lord mayor was appvinted by royal mandamus. 
Stubbe, Const. Hist., § 488. 


Alternative mandamus, a mandamus in which the 
command to do the tos act is coupled with an alter- 
native to the effect t, if it be not done, the party com- 
manded show cause to the court why not.— Peremptory 
mandamus, a mandamus in which the command is ab- 
solute, It usually follows an alternative writ if adequate 
cause be not shown. 
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mandamus (man-da’mus), ». ¢. 


mandarinic (man-da-rin’ik), a. 
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n.] To issue a mandamus to; serve with a 
mandamus. 


Her officers... 
do their duty. 


were mandamused to compel them to 
N. A. Rev., C X. 135. 


mandant (man‘dant),». (<L.mandan(t-)s, ppr. 


of mandare, command: see mand2, mandate. ] 
A mandator. Imp. Dict. 


mandarin (man-da-rén’ or man’da-rin), ». and 


a. [Formerly also (as a noun) mandarine; =F. 
mandarin, @ mandarin (mandarine, a manda- 
rin orange, a tangerine), = It. mandarino = Sp. 
mandarin, < Pg. mandarim (with final -m for 
-n, a8 Teg. in Pg.), a mandarin, < Malay maniri, 
< Hind. mantri, a councilor, minister of state, ¢ 
Skt. mantrin, @ councilor, minister of state, < 
mantra, counsel, advice, < +f man, think: see 
mindl.] J, n. 1. Any Chinese official, civil or 
military, who wears a button. (See button, 3.) 
The Chinese equivalent is kwan, which means 
simply ‘ public servant.’ 

There are without the city [Eogainy .. . twenty-four 
thousand sepuichers of mandarines (Justices of Peace) 
with their little gilded chappels. 

S. Clarke, Geograph. Deacrip. (1671), p. 39. 
2. feap. ] The form of Chinese spoken (with 
slight variations) in the northern, central, and 
western provinces of China, as well as Man- 
cehuria, and by officials and educated persons all 
over the empire, as distinguished from the local 
dialects spoken chiefly in the southern pro- 
vinees, and from the book-language, which ap- 
peals only to the eye.—3. In ornith., the man- 


Mandarin Duck (4 tx galericulata). 


darin duck (which see, under duck2).—4. A 
piece of mandarin porcelain.—5. A coal-tar 
color used in dyeing, produced from beta-naph- 
thol. It dyes a Becht reddish-orange shade. 
Also called trope@olin and orange No. 2. 

Il. a. Pertaining or suitable to a mandarin 
or to mandarins; hence, of exalted character 
or quality; superior; noble; fine.— Mandarin 
dialect, language. See I., 2.— Mandarin orange. See 
orange. — Mandarin decorative porcelain 
thought to be of Ja 


nese origin, but sometimes appa- 
rently of Chinese m 


e and painting, having as a part of 
its decoration fi of Chinese officials in their cere- 
monial dress. 


ases of this character are decorated in 
brilliant colors.— Mandarin sleeve, a loose and: wide 
sleeve, supposed to be copied from the sleeves of the silk 
gowns of Chinese gentlemen.— Mandarin vases. See 
mandarin porcelain. 


mandarin (man-da-rén’ or man’da-rin), v. t. 


< mandarin, n. (with ref. to mandarin orange). ] 
n dyeing, to give an orange-color to, as silk 
or other stuffs made of animal fiber, not by 
means of a solution of coloring matter, but by 
the action of dilute nitric acid. The orange- 
color is produced by a partial decomposition 
of the surface of the fiber by the acid. 


mandarinate (man-da-ré’ nat or man‘ da-rin- 


it),. [< mandarin + -ate3.] 1. The office or 
authority of a mandarin.—2, The whole body 
of mandarins; mandarins collectively.—3. The 
jurisdiction or district of & mandarin. 

The Emperor and the great tribunals .. . would call 
them to account for not having sooner been aware of 


what was passing in their Mandarinates. 
Hue, Journey through the Chinese Empire (trans.), I. 68. 


The idea of organizing a sort of intellectual mandarin- 
ate in France was first conceived by Colbert. 
Harper's Mag., LXX VIII. 501. 


Its use is mMandariness (man-da-rén’es or man’da-rin- 


es), m. [< mandarin 
darin. Lamb. 


-e88.] A female man- 


(< mandarin 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting a man- 


darin. 


mandarinism (man-da-rén’izm or man‘da-rin- 


izm), n. [< mandarin + -ism.] The character 
or customs of mandarins; government by man- 
darins. 

The whole Chinese code, under a systematic mandarin- 


ism, is pervaded even by the principle of self-accusation 
for all. Lieber. 


signet of ‘‘the fisherman.” 


mandate-bread (man’dat-bred), ». 


mandator (man-da’tor), n. 


mandator 


(< mandamus, mandat (moi-dii’), ». [F.: see mandate.] 1. 


In French law, a grant of power or authority; 
a power of attorney. 
Mandats ts ine tancy. 

e Pre *P'Hallain, Middle Ages, IT. 242. 
2. In French hist., one of the circulating notes 
which were issued by the government about 
1796 on the security of the national domains, 
called mandats territoriauz, to take the place 
of the abrogated assignats, and which soon be- 
came as worthless as the latter. 


mandatary (man’da-ta-ri), n.; pl. mandataries 


(-riz). [= F. mandataire = Sp. Pg. It. manda- 
tario, < LL. mandatarius, one to whom a charge 
or commission is given,< L. mandatum,a charge, 
command: see mandate.] One to whom a com- 
mand or charge is given; one who has received 
and holds a mandate to act for another; an 
attorney. Specifically — 

has by h ue ai area erin : Peau pelosi ea eg 
banetice, b In Taw, one who is authorized and under- 


takes, without a recompense, to do some act for another 
in respect to the thing bailed to him. See mandate, 4. 


mandatory. 
mandate (man’dat),n. [=F.mandat=Sp. Pg. 


It. mandato, < L. mandatum, a charge, order, 
command, commission, injunction, neut. of 
mandatus, pp. of mandare, commit to one’s 
charge, order, command, commission, lit. put 
into one’s hands, < manus, hand, + dare, put: 
see datel, Cf. command, commend, demand, re- 
mand. See maundy, an older form of man- 
date.) 1. A command; an order, precept, or 
injunction; a commission. 


I am commanded home, Get you away; 
I'll send for you anon. Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice. Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 270. 


This dream all-powerful Juno sends; I bear 
Her mighty :nandates, and her words p Hap hear. 
Dryden, Zneid, vii. 583. 


Mandates for deposing sovereigns were sealed with the 
Burke, Rev. in France. 


This flower border encloses an autograph Latin mandate, 
written and signed ‘‘proprid manu” by ‘‘J. Hereforden” 
himself; which ma testifies that the volume of the 
book is prepared and written by his “dilectus famulus” 
Swithun Butterfield, and directs that S, B. shall have the 
custody of it during his natural life. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 2. 


Hence—2,. An official command addressed by 
a superior to an inferior, to control his conduct 


in a specific manner. Specifically— (a) In Rom. law, 
an order or decree directed by the emperor to governors of 
provinces, (6) Incanon law, a papal reacript commanding 
a bishop or other ecclesiastical patron to put the person 
therein named in possession of the first vacant benefice 
under his patronage. (c) In early Eng. law, a royal com- 
mand addressed to a judge or court to control the disposi- 
tion of a suit. (d) In mod. law procedure, a judicial com- 
mand, order, precept, or writ; more specifically, the docu- 
ment promulgated upon the decision of an appeal or writ 
of error, as by the Supreme Court of the United States, di- 
recting what shall be done in the court below; also, in some 
of the States, the writ elsewhere known, as at common law, 
by the name of mandamus (which see). In this sense man- 
date usually, but not always necessarily, implies that the 
direction is given in writing. ; 

3. In early Rom. law (before the doctrines of 
agency were developed), a trust or commission 
by which one person, called the mandator, re- 


quested another, the mandatarius, to sct in his 


‘own name and as if for himself in a particular 


transaction (special mandate), orin all the affairs 
of the former (general mandate). The mandatarius 
was the only one recognized as having legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities as toward third persons in the transactions 
involved. As between him and the mandator, however, 
the latter was entitled to all benefit, and bound to indem- 
nify against losses, etc.; but the service was gratuitous. 
4. In civil luw: (a) A contract of bailment in 
which a thing is transferred by the mandator to 
the possession of the mandatary, upon an under- 
taking of the latter to perform gratuitously some 
service in reference to it: distinguished from a 
mere deposit for safe keeping. (6) A contract 
of ppeuey by which the mandator confides a 
matter of business, or his business generally, 
to an agent called the mandatary. If the author- 
ity or appointment be in writing, the mandate is also called 
procuration. Mandatary qualification exists where a per- 
son induces another to repose credit in a third person; 
it answers somewhat to our modern letter of credit. 


The bread 
distributed to the poor on Maundy Thursday. 
Also called maundy-loaves. 


Mandate Thursday (man’dat thérz’da). Same 


as Maundy Thursday (which see, under maundy). 

[< L. mandator, one 
who gives a charge or command, ¢ mandare, 
charge, command: see mand2, mandate.] 1.A 
director. 

A person {is said to be a client to his advocate, but a 
master and mandator to his proctor. Ayliffe, Parergon. 
2. In law: (a) A bailor of goods. (b) The per- 
son who delegates another to perform a man- 


mandator 


date. (c) In civil law, the person who employs 
another (called a mandatarius or mandatary) 
to convey goods gratuitously, or in a gratuitous 
agency. 
mandatory (man’da-t6-ri), a. and ». [< LL. 
mandatorius, of or belonging to a mandator, < 
mandator, one who commands: see mand2, man- 
date.) I, a. Of the nature of a mandate; con- 
taining a command or mandate; directory. 

Asu ority of power mandatory, judicial, and coercive 
over other ministers. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 3. 

It doth not appear that he us more than a manda- 
tory nomination of the bishop to be consecrated. 

Abp. Ussher, Ordination, p. 221. 

Mandatory injunction. See ation ion.— Mandato 
statute, a ae the effect of which is that, if its provi- 
sions are not complied with according to their terms, the 


thing done is, as to it, void (Bishop): contradistinguished 
from directory statute. 


II. n.; pl. mandatories (-riz). Same as man- 


datary. 
Acting as the mouthpiece, more than the mandatory, of 
Europe. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 92. 


mandatum (man-da’tum), n. [ML.: see man- 
date, maundy.] Same as maundy. 
mandel] (man’del),. Same as mandil2. 
mandelstone (man’del-ston),. [Accom. of G. 
mandelstein (= D. mandelsteen = Dan. Sw. man- 
delsten), almond-stone, < mandel, = E. almond, + 
stein = E. stone.] Same as amygdaloid. 
mandementt (man’de-ment), ». (ME., = F. 
mandement = Pr. mandamen = Sp. mandamtento 
= Pg. It. mandamento, < ML. mandamentum, a 
command, < mandare, command: see mandate. } 
A mandate or commandment. 

Yeo haue herde the maundement that the Romayns haue 


sent that I-nough haue vs contraried. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tii. 641. 


mandibulary (man-dib’i-la-ri), a. 


Mandibulata (man-dib-ii-la’ta), n. pl. 


mandibulated (man-dib’i-la-ted), a. 


3606 


the mandibles. Some anatomists suppose that it forms 


the gene or cheecks.— Mandibular tomia, the cutting 
edges of the under mandible of a bird. 
[< mandi- 


blel (NL. mandibula) + -ary.] Same as man- 
dibular. 

The mandibulary symphysis is not by suture, but by an 
elastic band. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 189. 
([NL., 
neut. pl. of mandibulatus: see mandibulate.] 
In entom.: (a) In some systems, a primary 
group or division of Insecta, containing those 
insects whose mouth-parts are mandibulate or 
masticatory, as distinguished from those which 
have the same parts haustellate or suctorial, 
the former being fitted for biting, the latter 
for sucking: opposed to Haustelluta. West- 
wood called the same division Dacnostomata. 
(b) Adivision of Anoplura, including mandibu- 
late lice, as the bird-lice or Mallophaga. [The 
term was first used fn the former sense by Clairville 
1798), who divided each of his main groups of Insectes 

hora and Aptera) into Mandibulata and Haustel- 


. In Macleay’s celebrated system it was the name of 
one of the five groups of his Annudlosa. } 


mandibulate (man-dib’i-lat),a.andn. [< NL. 


mandibulatus, < mandibula, mandible: see man- 
diblel.} I. a.1. Inentom.: (a) Having mandi- 
bles, and thus able to bite, as an insect; of or 
pertaining to the Mandibulata: distinguished 
from haustellate or suctorial. (b) Masticatory, 
as the jaws of an insect.—2. Having a lower 
jaw, as nearly all vertebrates: opposed to eman- 


dibulate.—Mandibulate mouth. Same as masticatory 
mouth (which see, under masticatory 


II, n. A mandibulate insect, as a beetle. 
[< man- 
dibulate + -ed2.] Same as mandibulate. 


mandola, mandora (man-d0li, -rii), n. 


mandolin, mandoline (man’do-lin), n. 


mando 


mandom (man’dum), 7. 


mandrake 
He salle have maundement to morne or myddaye be roun- 


gene, 
To what marche thay salle merke, with mangere to len- 
gene. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1587. 


It.: 
see mandolin.] An older and larger Bear of 
the mandolin. Compare pandura. Also man- 
dore. 

(< F. 


mandoline, < It. mandolino, dim. of mandola, 
mandora, var. forms of pandora, a kind of lute: 
see mandore, bandore!l, pandore.] A musical in- 
strument of the lute class, having from four to 
six single or double metallic strings, which are 


Mandolin. 


stretched over an almond-shaped body, and a 
neck with numerous frets. It is played with a plec- 
trum of tortoise-shell held inthe right hand. Thetuning 
of the strings varies somewhat, but the compass is usually 
about three octaves upward from the G next below middle 
C. The tone is tinkling, but penetrating and agreeable. 
(man‘do-lin-ist), m. [« mandolin 
One who performs on a mandolin. 
[< man + -dom.] Hu- 


manity in general; men collectively consid- 


ered. (Rare.] 
Nay, without this law 
Of mandom, ye wou peree — beast by beast 
Devouring. rs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 


+ -ist.] 


mandibuliform (man-dib’i-li-férm), a. [< 


NL. mandibula, mandible, + L. forma, form.] mandora, 7. See mandola. 


He schewed the erle Rogere the pepe’ mandement. 
; mandore (man-dor’), n. [< F. mandore, < It. 


of Brunne, p. 807. 


mander, v.i. See maunder. Having the form of a mandible in general: ; | i 
manderil} (man‘dér-il),m. An obsolete variant specifically applied to the under jaws or max- Repay eeaeriay. ue } 1. are 
of mandrel. ille of an insect when they are hard, horny, and | ¢q#ine art. a space is ; 
Mandevilla (man-d6-vil’), n. ENE (Lindley, mandibulate or fitted for biting, like the man- openin panel ae Yar 
1840), named afterH.J. Mandeville, British min- dibles Erne ec Tike. ot an ; en : 
ister at Buenos Ayres.] A genus of American mandibulohyoid (man-dib’G-l0-hi’oid), a. [< oval shape; also, es 


paged raseae plants of the tribe Echitidee and 


a 

e subtribe Euechitidee. The flowers grow in sim- 
ple racemes, and have a funnel-shaped corolla, a seat fe with 
five scales or an indefinite number of ES and a disk 
which is five- or has five scales, ey are tall climb- 
ing shrubs, with opposite feather-veined leaves, and sim- 
ple racemes of yellow, white, or rarely violet flowers, which 
are usually large and showy. About 30species have been 
described, from Mexico, the West Indies, and tropical 
America. M. suaveolens, known as the Chili j ne, is 
remarkable for its very fragrant snowy-white flowers, and 
is common in cultivation. 


mandevillet, ». (Appar. an erroneous form of 
mandil1, conformed to the surname Mandeville. } 
Same as mandilion. 
mandible! (man‘di-bl), ». [= F. mandibule = 
Sp. mandtoula = It. mandibula, mandibola, < 
. mandibula, mandible, < LL. mandibula, f., 
also mandibulum, n., a jaw, < L. mandere, chew, 
masticate.] In zool. and anat., a jaw-bone; a 
jaw, or the jaw-bone and associate parts ; espe- 


cially, the under jaw. (a) In man and other mam- 
mals, the under jaw, or inferior maxillary, as distinguished 
from the upper jaw, maxilla, or superior maxillary. (0 
In birds, either part, upper or under, of the beak; that 
of either jaw which is covered with horny integument, the 
two being distinguished as u and flower. When the 
term mandible is applied to the lower only, the upper is 
called mazila. See cut under bil. (c) In the arthro- 
pos especially insects, either half, right or left, of the 
, upper, or outer pair of jaws, considered by some to 
correspond to the lower Jaw of vertebrates; morphologi- 
cally, one of the first pair of gnathites, always devoid of 
a palp: opposed to , which is either half of the 
second pair of jaws. See cut ander mouth-part. (d) In 
cephalopods, the horny beak or rostrum. See mandtbu- 
lar.— Dentate mandible. See dentate.— Multidentate 
mandible, in entom., a mandible having many teeth or 


processes on the inner side. 
mandible?+ (man‘di-bl), a. [Prop. mandable; < 
mand3 + -able.) Demandable. 


Thus we rambled up and down the Country; and where 
the people demean’d themselves not civil to us by volun- 
tary contributions, their Geese, Hens, Pigs, or any such 
mandible thing we met with, made us satisfaction for 
their hidebound injuries. 

Richard Head, English Rogue (1665). 


mandibular (man-dib’i-lir), a. [= F. man- 
dibulaire = Sp. mandibular; as mandible] (NL. 
mandibula) + -ar3.] Of, pertaining to, or of 


the nature of a mandible.— Mandibular arch, in 
embryol., of vertebrates, the first postoral visceral arch 
of the embryo; that arch in which Meckel’s cartilage is 
developed. — dibular ramus. (a) In orntth., either 
fork of the under mandible. (0) In mammal., the more 
or less upright proximal part of either half of the man- 
dible, as distinguished from the body or horizontal part 
of the same bone.— dibular scrobes, in entom., 
ves on the outer sides of the mandibles, found in most 
arabide.— Mandibular segment or ring, in entom., the 
firat primary segment behind the mouth-cavity, bearing 


mandiet, 7. 
mandil1+ (man‘dil), ». 


mandil? (man’ dil), n. 


mandioc (man‘di-ok), . 


mandioca (man-di-6’kS), n. 
mandlestone, ». 
mandmentt, 2. 


NL. mandibula, mandible, + hyoid.] Pertain- 
ing to the lower jaw and the hyoid bone: as, 
the mandibulohyoid ligament of a shark. 


mandibulom (man-dib’i-16-mak’si-la- 


ri), a. ‘ NL. mandtbula, mandible, + mazilla, 
maxilla.}] In Crustacea, of or pertaining to the 
mandibles and to the maxille; situated be- 
tween these parts: as, a mandibulomazillary 
apodeme. 
See maundy. 
(< OF. mandil, man- 
dille (?), F. mandille (> Sp. Pg. mandil), < L. 
mantile, also mantele, mantelium, a towel, nap- 
kin, table-cloth, mantelum, mantellum, a man- 
tle: see mantle, mantel.] Same as mandilton. 
[Also mundil; < Ar. 
Turk. mendil, a kerchief; perhaps ult. < L.: 
see mandill.] Among Moslems, a kind of ker- 
chief, especially one oblong in shape, the short 
sides worked with gold or colored silk, the rest 
lain. R&R. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian Nights, IT. 
01, note. 


mandiliont (man-dil’yon),. [Also mandillion, 


mandilian; < OF. mandillon, < mandil, a mantle: 
see mandill.] A garment first used in France in 
the sixteenth century, and worn originally by 
men-servants, soldiers, and others as a sort of 
overcoat. Its earliest form appears to have been that 
of a dalmatic with sleeves not closed and ee the 
back of the arm only. In the seventeenth century it was 
an outer garment capable of being buttoned up or left 


Opeth described in 1660 as like a jump, generally without 
sleeves. 


About him a mandiion, that did with buttons meet, 
Of purple, large, and full of folds, curled with a warmful 


nap, 
A garment that ’gainst cold in night did soldiers use to 
wrap. Chapman, Iliad, x. 184. 


A Spaniard, having a Moore slave, let him goe along time 
in a poore ragged mandilian without sleeves; one asking 
him why he dealt so sleevelessly with the poore wretch, 
he answered: I crop his wings, for feare he flie away. 

Copley, Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614). (Nares.) 


But in time of war they wear crimson mandilions, be- 
hind and before so crossed, over their armour. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 179. 


(< Braz. mandtoca.] 

Same as manioc. 

Same as manioc. 
See mandelstone. 

{Early mod. E. mandement, < 

ME. maundement, < OF. mandement, command, 

<« ML. mandamentum, command, < mandare, 

command: see mand2, mandate.] A command- 

ment. 


mandragt, man- 
mandragont, 1%. ae = 


mandragora 


mandrake (man’drak), n. 


a work of art fill- 
ing such a space, 


as a bas-relief, or 4 Ss 
the like. —2, Ke- 25 \ 
cles., the vesica Lik Ae | 
piscis. Ya Se ow 
In a fourth relief — me 
upon the h altar, — se, sf | 
st seated within Fy .. 
a mandoria Diesses Ne | ‘toll 
with his right hand. \ / | 
C. C. Perkins, Ital- ; | 4% 
{ian Sculpture, 
{Int., p. xx. 


{= 


- 
tS 
egg 


draget, 7. Obso- 
lete forms of man- 
drake. 


An obsolete vari- oN 
ant of mandrake. <fotede, 
Coigrave. Mandorla.— From Assumption of the 


Madonna, by Orcagna ; Church of Or San 
Michele, Florence. 


(man -drag’9-rit), 

n. (= F. mandragore = Sp. mandrdgora = Pg. 
mandragora = It. mandragora, mandragola, < Li. 
mandragoras (NL. mandragora), < Gr. uavdpa- 
yépac, the mandrake: see mandrake.| 1+. The 


mandrake. = 
ot poppy, nor mand 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 
Shak., Othello, tii. 3. 830. 


P ; i oe eee oo 
erve Tor ma ‘agora make me sicep. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2. 


2. [cap.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Solanaceae, the nightshade family, and tribe 4 t- 


rope@. The corolla isinduplicate in the bud, the calyx is 
foliaceous and five-parted, and the pedicels are partially 
clustered among the radical leaves. They are herbs 
nearly stemless, rising from a thick, fleshy, often forked 
root, and bear tufts of large, ovate, lance-shaped leaves, 
and quite large pale bluish-violet, white, or purple flowers, 
which are reticulately veined. Five species have been de- 
scribed (but these may be reducible to one), found through- 
out the Mediterranean region. The o ent a lant has 
been commonly known as &. officinalis, but this includes a 
spring and a fall kind sometimes separated as species, Af. 

ts and M. autumnalis. The mandragora or man- 
drake has long been known in medicine, and has been the 
subject of much superstition. See mandrake. 


S ME. mandrake, 
mondrake, mandrake; an alteration, appar. 
simulating drake2, of earlier ME. mandrag, 
mandrage, short for mandragora, q.v. To the 


mandrake 


uliar form of the root, and the suggestive 
orm of the name mandrake, appar. a compound 
of man + drake?, with little meaning attached to 


the supposed second 
element, are due in Ss 2 
large part the su- <s*0@ Be 
perstitions associat- "i SE Fe 
ed with the plant.) | 3 | EZ SS) 
1. A plant of the & FU 
~~) 
enus Mandragora. ‘2 = 
e mandrake has poi- 4 » th < 
sonous properties, Ve ‘SN 
acta as an emetic, pur- " A 
gative, and narcotic. It fos" ON Na] 
was in use in ancient — a 
times especially for ite JpweGiGs 
narcotic effects, and is 
said to have been em- Flowering Plant of Mandrake 
ed as an anesthetic. (Mandragora efictnalts). 


lo 

fe been regarded as 

an aphrodisiac, and used in amorous incantations, as a 
love-amulet, etc. According to an old fancy the mandrake 
shrieks when pulled from the ground. The resemblance 
of ita comm forked root to the human body is proba- 
bly the d of this superstition, as well as of the repute 
of the plant as an ap 


And Reuben went in the days of wheat mary oe ane 
found mandrakes in the field, and brought them unto his 
mother Gen. xxx. 14. 


And shrieks, like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 

hak., R. and J., iv. 8 47. 
The mandrake, a plant with broad leaves and bright yel- 
low flowers and with a root which w ina semi-human 
form, was found beneath the public gallows and was 
dragged from the ground and carried home with many ex- 
traordinary ceremonies. When secured, it became a famil- 
lar spirit speaking in oracles if properly consulted, and 
bringing good luck to the household in which it was en- 
shrined. C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 220. 


The best digest of the various speculations as to the 
mandrake and its properties will be found in Dr. Harris's 
“Dictionary of the Natural gpa! f of the Bible.” 

N. ana Q., 7th ser., VIII. 220. 


2. The May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum. [(U.8.] 


The blushing peach and glossy plum there lies, 

And with the mandrake tempt your hands and eyes. 

Jane Turrell, quoted in Tuckerman's America and her 
(Commentators, p. 38. 


3. In her., a figure resembling a root with two 
long and pointed bifurcations usually twisted 
together, and the whole crowned with leaves 
and berries. 

mandrel, mandril (man/‘drel, -dril), ». [An 
alteration of *mandrin, < F. mandrin, a man- 
drel, former, strike, perhaps < L. mandra, a 
stall, < Gr. zévdpa, a stall, the bed in which the 
stone of a ring is set: see ae 1. In 
mech., a cylindrical bar or spindle, either of 
uniform diameter, of different diameters, or 
tapered, used for a variety of purposes, but 
chiefly for the support of objects formed with 
holes, into which the mandrel is forcibly driven 
in order to hold them firmly while turning in a 
lathe, or in an analogous machine, or in oper- 


ating upon them with a file. Specifically —(a) An 
axis attached to the head-stock of a lathe, to support, dur- 
ing the process of pede any material which A bored or 
ierced witha central hole. It has often some adjustable 
evice for securing it to the material, and is then known 
as an adj ma . (b) Any arbor or axis to support 
a tool, asa mandrel fora circular saw or circular cutter: 
(c) A rod or former for shaping forgings, or a plug-core 
metal or glass castings. 
2. A miners’ pick. (Eng.]—3. In metal-work- 
ing by the spinning process, the form, usually 
of wood, upon which the thin plate of metal or 
blank is pressed in order that the revolution may 


give it the form of the mandrel.— Adjustable man- 
drel. See def. 1 (a).— & mandrel 
constructed to engage and y hold a piece of material on 
the Inside of a hole of uniform diameter, for turning, etc. 
Sach mandrels are of various construction. Acommon form 
is a central arbor having grooves with inclined-plane bot- 
toms in which move simultaneously and equally tapered 
key-slides, the outer sides of which are always parallel 
eed naitudinally Wiese alides expand againat-tae the 
moved lo ese slides expand against the in- 
side of the hole with force, holding the piece by jamming 
friction.— Flexible a spiral spring placed in a 
metal tabe to prevent it from flattening or collapsing 
when bent.—Hicks’s mandrel, an expanding mandrel for 
turning rings, named from {its inventor. I€ is an arbor 
with a cone in the middle, in the periphery of which, at 
equal distances from each other, are formed longitudinal 
dovetailed grooves carrying wedge-shaped slides actuated 
simultaneously and equally a nut on the end of the 
cone, and thus expanded to fit the bore of the ring to be 
turned. — verging mandrel. (a) A mandrel which 
moves longitudinally. (5) A mandrel fitted to a bearin 
or bearings of a support which may be set in the tool- 
Fide the gt of ee or i sone other travers- 
g oe. ch man are used for expanding ream- 
ers and analogous tools, and they are usually driven by a 
eet Gal mechanism. 
mandrel] (man’drel), y. 4, [< mandrel, n.] To 
ete upon yas mandrels, Be & ee a 
don Vv mandrels of grad n- 
creasing size through the bore, whereby the strength of 
the gun is greatly increased, the limit of elasticity being 
tm some cases nearly or quite doubled. 
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mandrel-collar (man’ drel-kol’&r),”. A col- 
lar formed on the mandrel of a lathe, against 
which the chucks, face-plates, etc., abut square- 
ly when screwed upon the mandrel-nose. 

mandrel-frame (man‘drel-fram), n. A frame 
or head-stock secured by bolts to the end of a 
lathe-bed to support the mandrel. 

mandrel-lathe (man’ drel-lavH), n. A lathe 
adapted for turning long work and hollow work. 
It is so designed that the material for hollow work can 
be clasped by a chuck on the end of the mandrel in the 


head-stock. Long work is oy ache in the lathe by the 
head and tail centers. EF. H. Knight. 


mandrel-nose (man’ drel-n6z), ». The inner 
end of a lathe-mandrel, upon which a screw- 
thread is formed for receiving and holding face- 
plates, chucks, ete. 

mandrel-screw (man‘drel-skré),n. The serew 
on the mandrel-nose to which chucks, face- 
plates, etc., are fitted, and by which they are 
attached to the mandrel. 

mandril, ». See mandrel. 

man (man’dril), n. (=F. mandrill = Sp. 
mandril = It. mandrillo, a mandrill; said to be 
from a native W. African name. If this form is 
original, the form drill in same sense is due toa 
false division of the word, as if < E. man + drill: 
see drill4, If drill is original, the form mandrill 
is an E. compound, and the F. Sp. It. forms are 
from E.] A kind of baboon; the great blue- 
faced or rib-nosed baboon; the ho -ape, Cyno- 
cephalus maimon or mormon, the largest and 
most formidable, ferocious, and hideous of ba- 


boons. The canine teeth are of enormous size, causing 
a@ protuberance of the cheeks, which are naked and fan- 
tastically striped with brilliant colors. The ischial cal- 
losities are of t size and bright-red color. The animal 
is often seen in eyed The mandrills are natives of 
the western coast of Africa, where they associate in large 
troops, which are the terror of the n 
plunder villages and cultivated fields 
cut under 


manducable (man’di-ka-bl),a. [= F.Sp. man- 
ducable, < L. as if *manducabilis, < manducare, 
chew: see manducate.] Capable of being man- 
ducated or chewed; fit to be eaten. 
If {ble by his ers, why not by his teeth — that fs, 
umttupea? ae laa : Coleridge. 
manducate (man’di-kat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
manducated, ppr. manducating. [<¢ L. mandu- 
catus, pp. of manducare (> It. manducare = Sp. 
Pg. manducar, chew, = F. manger, > E. mange, 
eat), chew, masticate, eat by chewing, alength- 
ened form of mandere, chew: see mandible, 
mange, etc.] To masticate; chew. 
It is gravel in the teeth, and a man must drink the blood 
of his own gums when he manducates such unwholesome, 


such unpleasant fruit. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 719. 


manducation (man-dii-ka’shon), n. (= F.man- 
ducation = Sp. manducacion, < LL. manduca- 
tio(n-), 3 chewing, < L. manducare, chew: see 
manducate.] The act or process of biting or 
chewing; mastication. 
After the manducation of the paschal lamb, it was the 


custom of the nation to sit down to a second supper. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 290. 


The sum, then, of Archbishop Cranmer’s doctrine on 
this head is: 1. That John vi. is not to be interpreted of 
oral manducation in the sacrament. 

Waterland, Works, VII. 141. 
manducatory (man’dii-ka-t6-ri), a. [< mandu- 
cate + -ory. ee to or employed in 
chewing; in entom., specifically, having a man- 
dibulate form’for eating. 
manducus (man-di’kus),”. [L.,a glutton, a 
chewer, esp. as in def., < mandere, chew: see 
manducate.) In Rom. antiq., a comic character 
of Italic origin, wearing a mask with gaping 
jaws set with great teeth, which were made to 
clash against each other. This person e figured 
in various public processions as well as in comedies on the 


stage, and served Roman mothers as a bugbear in restraint 
of childish misconduct. 

mandyas (man‘di-as), m. [< Gr. pavdias, pav- 
dba, a woolen cloak, LGr. as in def.; said to be 
of Pers. origin.] In the Gr. Ch., a kind of large 
and loose mantle, resembling a cope, fastened 
at the throat and sometimes at the lower cor- 
ners also, and reaching almost to the feet. 
It is worn by monks and nuns, by archimandrites, and 
at times by bishops who were regularly appointed from 


the monastic orders. The mandyas of a prelate has wavy 
stripes upon it, while that of an archimandrite is plain. 


Mandy Thursdayt. Same as Maundy Thursday 
(which see, under maundy). 

mane (man), n. [< ME. mane, mayne, < AS. 
“manu (not recorded, but indicated by the 
cognate forms, and by the derivs. *gemane, ge- 
mone, maned, and mene = OS. meni = OHG. 
mennt = Icel, men, a necklace) = OF ries. mona 


oes. They often 
th impunity. See 


mane-comb (man’k6m), x. 


man-engine 


= MD. mane, D. maan, manen = OHG. mana, 
MHG. mane, man, G. mane, now common! 
mihne = Icel. mén = Sw. Dan. man, mane (ef. 
deriv. Icel. makki = Sw. Dan. manke, the up- 
per ar of a horse’s neck); orig. prob. simply 
‘neck’; = W. mwn, neck (> myngen, mane), 
= Ir. muin, neck (> muince, collar), = Skt. 
manyd, the nape of the neck, = Gr. dial. pdvvoe, 
Ldvoc, uévvoc, & necklace, pavvdxov, pavidxne, a 
necklace; cf. L. monile, anecklace.] The long 
hair growing on the neck and neighboring parts 
of some animals, as the horse, lion, etc., as dis- 
tinguished from the shorter hair elsewhere. 
When, as in the horse, it grows on the middle line of the 
back of the neck, the mane commonly falls on one side, 
but it may be stiff and erect. In the lion the long and 
shaggy mane covers the whole neck and part of the fore 
quarters. 


Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide; 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 298. 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 
Scott, L. of L. M., {. 28. 
Maggie . . . looked over the book, eagerly seizing one 
corner and tossing back her mane. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, t. 8. 


man-eater (man’é‘tér), n. 1. A cannibal.— 
2. In India, a tiger that has acquired a taste 
for human flesh; a tiger supposed or known to 
havea epee Propensity for killing and eating 
human beings. he name is sometimes ex- 
tended to the lion and the hyena, on the same 
supposition. 
The regular man-eater is generally an old tiger whose 
vigour is passed, and whose teeth are worn and defective; 
it takes up ite abode in the neighbourhood of a village, the 


population of which it. finds an easier prey than the larger 
or wilder animals. W. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 886. 


3. One of several kinds of large sharks sup- 
posed to be specially formidable to man; spe- 
cifically, Carcharodon rondeleti, a very large 


shark of the family Lamnide. This shark has 
straight narrow triangular teeth, wey slightly serrated or 
crenulated, in both jaws. The body is stout and fusiform, 
witha pointed snout; there are two dorsal fins, one larg 
between the pectorals and the ventrala, the other small an 
terior; the anal fin is like the second dorsal; the caudal 
n is crescentiform; and there are five branchial apertures, 
all in front of the pectorals. It has been found 40 feet 
long, though it averages so much leas that 18 feet is a 
size. It isa shark of the high seas, found in nearly 
all tropical waters, frequently passing a considerable dis- 
tance both northward and southward. Teeth much like 
those of the living species have been found in the PHocene 
and Miocene deposits, as well as in the ooze of the Pacific 
ings indicating individuals that must have been about 980 


feet long. 
4. The dobson or hellgrammite. (Local, U.8.] 
A comb for comb- 
ing a horse’s mane and tail. 

A third class of the street-sellers of tools are the vendors 
of curry-combs and brushes, mane-combs, scrapers, and 


clipping instruments. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 400. 


maned (mand),a. (“mane + -ed?.] 1, Having 


& mane, as & horse or lion; jubate. 
He said, and to his chariot joined his steeds 
Swift, brazen-hoofed, and maned with wavy gold. 
Cowper, iad, vill 49. 
- In her.,, same as frined.— Maned ant-eater, 
yrmecophaga jubata.— 
batus, a Maine of the Philippine Islands. aah taal deg 
manége (ma-nazh’),n.anda. [<F. manége=Sp. 
Pg. manejo, < It. maneggio, the handling or train- 
ing of a horse, riding, a riding-school: see man- 
age,n.) I, n. 1. The art of breaking, training, 
andriding horses; the art of Seen Er es : 
Aschool for training horses and teaching horse- 
manship. 
I.+ a. Managed: said of a horse. 
I sent my black manege horse and furniture with 
friend to his Matie then at Oxford. 
Evelyn, Diary, July 12, 1643. 
maneh (man’e), ». [Heb.] A Babylonian and 
Hebrew weight. See minal. 
maneless (man’les),a@. (< mane + -less.] Hav- 
ing no mane: as, the maneless lion of Guzerat, 
a recognized variety of Felts leo. 
man-engine (man’en’ jin), ”. <A form of ele- 
vator or power-ladder used in some deep mines 


for raising and lowering men. In its usual form it 
is essentially a vertical rod extending from the surface to 
the bottom of the mine, and reciprocated upward and 
downward, like a pump-rod, by means of a steam-engine 
or awater-wheel. The length of stroke common adopt- 
ed is 12 feet, and at intervals equal to the stroke plat- 
forms are fastened to the rod, with corresponding platforms 
in the shaft, on either side of the at points corre- 
sponding to the limits of the stroke, both up and down, A 
man in descending steps on a platform on the rod just as 
the down stroke begins, and steps off on the platform in 
the shaft which he reaches at the end of the stroke, repeat- 
ing the operation until he attains his destination. A man 
in ascending steps on a platform on the rod as the upward 
stroke begins, and leaves it at the end of the stroke. 
Ascent and descent may proceed simultaneously without 


man-engine 


interruption, the fixed platforms on one side of the shaft 
being reserved for men ascending, and those on the other 
side for men descending, each man stepping on his proper 
platform on the reciprocating rod as it is vacated, at the 
moment of rest between the strokes, by the man who is 
traveling in the opposite direction. This is the form of 
man-engine used in Cornwall. That employed in the 
Harz mines (where the method originated) is the ‘‘dou- 
ble-rod engine,” with two rods moving up and down alter- 
nately in opposite directions. This contrivance corre- 
sponds to a ladder with movable steps, the miner having 
nothing to do but to move slightly sidewise in order to 
place himself on the step which is about to go up or down, 
according as he wishes to ascend or descend. In the 
United States cages, and in some mines man-cars, are used 
instead of man-engines. See man-car. 


manent (ma’nent). [L., 3d pers. pl. pres. ind. 
of manere, remain: see remain.) They remain 
(on the stage): astage direction. Compare ma- 
net. 


manequin (man’e-kin), n. Same as manil-in, 4. 
maner!t, x. An obsolete form of manner}, 
maner’t, 7. Same as mainor. 


maneria (ma-né’ri-i), n. [ML.: see manner!.] 
In Gregorian music, a mixed mode —that is, one 
that includes the compass both of an authentic 
and of its plagal mode. Polyphonic musie for 
unequal voices is necessarily thus written. See 
mode}, 7, 

manerialt (ma-né’ri-al),a. Anobsolete variant 
of manorial. 

manerlyt, adv. An obsolete form of mannerly. 

manes (ma/’néz), x. pl. [L., prob. ¢ OL. manis, 
manus, good.) 1. In Rom. antiq., the spirits of 
the dead considered as tutelary divinities of 
their families; the deified shades of the dead, 
according to the belief that the soul continued 
to exist and to have relations with earth after 
the body had perished. Three timesa year a pit called 
the mundus was officially opened in the comitium of the 
Roman Forum, to permit the manes to come forth. The 
manes Were also honored at certain festivids, as the Paren- 
talia and Feralia; oblations were made to them, and the 
flame maintained on the altar of the household was a hom- 
age to them. [In this sense often written with a capital.] 


The most special representatives of ancestor-worship in 
Europe were perhaps the ancient Romans, whose word 
manes has become the recognized name for ancestral dei- 
ties in modern civilized language; they embodied them 
as images, set them up as household patrons, gratified 
them with offerings and solemn homage, and, counting 
them as or among the infernal gods, inscribed on tombs 
D. M., ‘‘ Diis Manibus.” 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 109. 
Hence —2. The spirit of a deceased person, or 
the shades of the dead, whether considered as 
the object of a cult or not. 

Some sages have thought it pious to preserve a certain 
reverence for the manes of their deceased friends. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 181. 
3. By metonymy —(a) The lower world or in- 
fernal regions, as the abode of the manes. (bd) 
The punishments imposed in the lower world. 
All have their manes, and those manes bear. 
Dryden, Eneid, vi. 748. 
mane-sheet (man’shét),. A covering for the 
neck and the top of the head of a horse. 
manet (ma’net). (L., 3d pers. as pres. ind. 
of manere, remain: see remain. ] e (or she) 
remains (on the stage): astage direction. Com- 
pare exit. 
Exeunt Philip, Pole, Paget, etc. Manet Mary. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, ili. 2. 
manetti (ma-net’i), . In hort., a varioty of 
rose much used as a dwarf stock in budding. 
maneuver, maneuvre, 7. andv. See maneu- 
ver. 
manful (man’fil), a. [< ME. manful; < man + 
-ful.] Having or expressing the spirit of a man; 
thanifesting the higher qualities of manhood ; 
courageous; noble; high-minded. 
Ne grete emprises for to take on honde, 


Shedyng of blode, ne manful hardinesse. 
Lydyate, Complaint of the Black Knight. 


Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or very foolish. Tennyson, Geraint. 


=S8yn. Manly, etc. (sce masculine); stout, strong, vigor- 


ous, undaunted, intrepid. 
In a manful man- 


manfully (man’ful-i), adr. 


ner; boldly; courageously. 


m ess (man’fuil-nes), nm. The quality of 
being manful; boldness; nobleness. 
.man-fungus (man’fung’gus),”. A plant of the 


genus Gveaster. 
mang! (mang),”. Adialectal variant of mongl. 
mang? (mang), prep. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of mong?, among. 
Syne bad’ him slip frae ‘mang the folk, 
Some time when nae ane see’d him, 
And try ’t that night. Burns, Halloween. 
manga (mang’gii),n. (ML.] Eccles., a case or 
cover; especially, the case for a processional or 
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other cross when not in use, often of rich stuff 
or embroidered. 
mangabey (mang’ga-ba), n. [A geographical 
name in Madagasear, by Buffon applied erro- 
neously to a kind of monkey not found there. ] 
A monkey of the genus Cercocebus, of which 
there are several species, inhabiting Africa. 
They are of moderate size and slender form, have long 
limbs and tail, and are extremely agile. The face is more 
produced than in the species of Cercuojrthecus (from which 
Cercocebus is detached), the eyebrows are prominent, and 
the eyelids are white. The general color is dark or black- 
ish. The sooty mangabey is C. fuliginosus ; the white-eyed 
mangabey is C. ethiepa, in which the crown {is also white. 
C. collarig has a white collar. In C, albigena the crown is 
crested. Also written mangaby. 
(Turk. 


mangal, mankal (mang’gal, -kal), n. 
mankal, manghal.] A brazier fora charcoal fire 
used in Turkey and throughout the Levant, 
usually of sheet-copper or sheet-brass worked 
into shape by the hammer, and frequently or- 
namented with designs in repoussé work. 

manganapatite (mang-ga-nap‘a-tit), m. [< man- 
gan(ese) + apatite] A variety of apatite, un- 
usual in containing manganese. A dark bluish- 
green kind from Branchville in Connecticut af- 
forded 104 per cent. of manganese protoxid. 

manganate (mang’ga-nat),. [4 mangan(ic) + 
-atel,] A compound of manganic acid with a 
base. Also manqganesate. 

mangancolumbite (mang’gan-k6-lum’bit), n. 

€ mangan(ese) + columbite.] A variety of co- 
umbite in which the iron is largely replaced 
by manganese. 

manganeisen (mang’gan-i-zn), n._ [Irreg. < 
mangan(esc) + G, cisen = E. iron.) Ferroman- 
ganese; a combination of the metals iron and 
manganese containing a large percentage (from 


50 to 8) per cent.) of the latter. It is manufactured 
for use in the Bessemer process, and {8 an important ad- 
junct tothat operation. The object of the addition of the 
manganese at the termination of the ‘‘ blow” is the re- 
moval of the oxygen in the iron, without at the same time 
adding carbon and silicon. This vitally important im- 
provement of the Bessemer process is due to the Scotch 
metallurgist R. F. Mushet. See steel and spiegel. 


manganesate (mang-ga-né’sat), rn. ([< manga- 
nese + -atel.] Same as manganate. 

manganese (mang-ga-nés’ or -néz’), n. [= F. 
manganese (> Sp. Pg. manganesa = It. manga- 
nese), < NL. manqganesium, an arbitrarily altered 
form of magnesium, aname first givento this met- 
al, but now used for a different metal: see mag- 
nesium.] Chemical symbol, Mn; atomic weight, 
5d. A metal having a remarkable affinity for, 
and in some respects a close resemblance to, 
iron, of which it is an extremely frequent asso- 


ciate. It differs from iron, however, in that it is not 
used at all by itself in the arts, although of great interest 
and importance as connected with the manufacture of 
iron, and as modifying by its presence in small quantity 
the character of the pruoductobtained. The use ofthe black 
oxid of manganese for removing the coloring matters from 
giass was known to theancients, and is mentioned by Pliny 

but the nature of the material thus used was not understoo 

until quite modern times. This ignorance was shown in 
the confusion of the oxid of manganese with the magnetic 
oxid of iron, the lodestone (Latin magnes and maynesius 
lapiz), and the former was called magnesia by chemists 
in the middle ages, apparently in conformity with Pliny'’s 
idea of a dual (masculine and feminine) nature in some 
metals, manganese not having the attractive power of the 
magnet, and being on that account considered feminine. 
Other variants (in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) 
of the name of the ore used by gliass-makers were magno- 
sia, manyadesum, and manganensis. After what we now 
call magnema had received the name of magneata alba, ap- 
parently from the idea that this substance was in some 
way related to the oxid of manganese, the latter began to be 
called magnesia nigra. From the middie of the eighteenth 
century the combinations of manganese were studied by 
various chemists, and finally, in 1774, the metal manga- 
nese was isolated by Gahn, but for years there was much 
confusion in regard to its specific name, and it was not 
until after the beginning of the present century that the 
name manganese (nangan in German) began to be gen- 
erally adopted. The Latin termination in -um (manya- 
nesium) is rarely used in modern technical works. This 
metal has never becn found native. As climinated from 
its ores by chemical processes, it is grayish-white in color, 
resembling cast-iron, but varying considerably in hardness 
and luster according to the nature of the methods by 
which it was obtained. It is very hard and brittle. and 
has a specific gravity of about 8. It oxidizes rapidly on 
exposure tothe air. Manganese resembles iron in that its 
ores are widely diffused, and differs from that metal re- 
markably in the fact that, on the whole, its ores are only 
rarely found in considerable quantity in anyone locality, 
while those of iron exist inabundance in manyregions. The 
iinportant ores of manganese are all oxids, and of these the 
peroxid (pyrolusite), called in commerce the black oxid of 
manqanese, or simply manvanere, is the most valuable 
and important. Other manganiferous minerals (all ox- 
ids) are braunite, hausmannite, psilomelane, and various 
earthy mixtures called bog-manganese, wad, cupreaus man- 
ganese, etc. Practically, the ore called manganese in com- 
merce is a mixture of various oxids, different samples dif- 
fering greatly in value, which value has to be determined 
by chemical analysis. The ores and salts of manganese 
are of very considerable importance in chemical manufac- 
tures, both as bleaching and oxidizing reagents. The na- 


manganous 
ture and importance of this metal in the manufacture of 
iron and steel will be found indicated under steel and 
spiegel.— ese. See wad.—Gray man- 
ganese ore. Same as mangantte.— anese nze, 
an alloy said to be composed of ordinary bronze with the 
addition of manganese. It has the color of gun-metal, and 
its fracture resembles that of fine-grained steel. It is said 
to equal or excel in tenacity bar-iron of medium quality. 

It has been manufactured in England, but has not come 

into general use.— Manganese brown, green, violet, 

etc. See brown, see” Manganese copper. Same as 
manganese bronze.— Manganese epidote, piedmontite. 
See epidote and piedmontite.— Manganese garnet, spes- 
sartite. See garnet!.— Manganese , Thodonite.— 
Red manganese, 8 mineral usually of a rose-red color; 
rhodochrosite.— Red oxid of manganese, Mn:04, a 
compound of manganese and oxygen which may be 
formed by exposing the peroxid or sesquioxid to a white 
heat. It occurs native as hausmannite.— te man- 
ganese, an ore of manganese; manganese carbonate, 

mManganese-glaze (mang-ga-nés’gliz),n A 
dark-gray or jet-black glaze, the color of which 
is given by manganese. 

Manganesian (mang-ga-né’si-an), a. [< man- 
ganese + -ian.] Pertaining to manganese; con- 
sisting of manganese; containing manganese, 
or characterized by its presence. 

manganesic (mang-ga-née’sik), a. [< manganese 
+ -ic.) Same as manganic. 

manganesium (mang-ga-née’si-um), n. ([NL.: 
see mangancse.] Same as manganese. [Rare.] 

manganetic (mang-ga-net’ik), a. [« manga- 
n(ese) + -etic, as in magnetic.) Same as manga- 
miferous. 

manganhedenbergite (mang-gan-hed’en-bér- 
git), [« mangan(ese) + hedenbergite.] A va- 
riety of hedenbergite containing a relatively 
large amount of manganese, found in Sweden. 

manganic (mang-gan’‘ik), a. (« mangan(ese) + 
-ic.] ee manganese: Inchemistry, spe- 
cifically applied to compounds in which each 
manganese atom is regarded as quadrivalent. 
Also manganesic.— cacid, HoMnN,, an acid 
which is not known in the free state. Manganates of the 
alkalis are formed when manganese dioxid is heated with 
an alkali carbonate or nitrate. They have a green color, 
and readily decompose, forming permanganate and man- 
ganese dioxid. The crude alkali manganate was formerly 
called chameleon mineral. from the i A which its so- 
lution has of passing rapidly through several shades of col- 
or, occasioned by changes in its state of oxidation. Man- 
ganic oxid, MngV3, or manganese sesquioxid, is the min- 
eral braunite. 

manganiferous (mang-ga-nif’e-rus), a. (< NL. 
manganium + L. ferre=E. bearl.] Containing 
or calrying Manganese: as, & manganiferous 
garnet. Also manganetic. 


These higher manganiferous irons show little or no mag- 
netic action. C. ft. Alder Wright, Encyc. brit., XIIL 360. 


manganite (mang’ ga-nit), nm. [< mangan(ese) + 
-itc2,] A hydrated oxid of manganese occur- 
ring in orthorhombie crystals of a steel-gray or 
iron-black color and brilliant luster, also in 
masses havinga columnar structure. It is often 


altered, by loss of water, to pyrolusite. Also 
ealled gray manganese ore. 
manganium (mang-ga’ni-um), n. [NL., short 


for manganesium.] Same as manganese. 

manganocalcite (mang’ga-no-kal’sit), n. (< 
manqan(ese) + calcite: A variety of calcite 
containing manganese carbonate. 

manganomagnetite (mang’ga-n6-mag’ne-tit), 
n. [<€ mangqan(ese) + magnetite.) A variety 
of magnetite containing considerable manga- 
nese. 

manganophyllite (mang’ga-n6-fil’it), . [< 
mangan(ese) + Gr. gizzov, leaf, + -ite2.] A 
manganiferous mica occurring in thin reddish 
scales at several localities in Sweden. 

manganosiderite (mang’ ga-n6-sid’ @-rit), n. 
[< mangan(ese) + siderite.] carbonate of 
manganese and iron, intermediate between 
rhodochrosite and siderite. 

manganosite (mang-ga-n6’sit), n. [« man- 
gan(ese) + -ose (%) + -ite2.] Manganese pro- 
toxid, a mineral occurring in regular octahe- 
drons of an emerald-green color, found at sev- 
eral localities in Sweden. 

manganostibiite (mang’ga-n6-stib’i-it), nm. [< 
mangan(ese) + stibi(um) + -tte2.]) An antimo- 
niate of manganese, occurring in black embed- 
ded grains at Nordmark in Sweden. 

manganotantalite (mang’ga-n6-tan’ta-lit), n. 
[< mangan(ese) + tantalite.] A ey of tan- 
talite in which the iron is largely replaced by 
manganese. The manganotantalite first known was 
from the Ural, and had the crystalline form of ordinary 
columbite. A massive manganesian tantalite from Sweden 
is distinguished as mangantantalite, 

manganous (mang’ga-nus), a. [< mangan(ese) 
+ -ous.] Containing manganese: in chemis- 
try, specifically applied to compounds in which 
each manganese atom is regarded as having a 


manganous 


maximum quantivalence of two. Compare 
manganic. 


exposing the ma. oxide to a stro 
Pr it takes up another atom ot oxygen. pitta 
‘Science, XIII. 261. 
rm (mang’kérn), x. [Also mong-corn, 
mung-corn, muncorn, < ME. *mangcorn, mong- 
corn (= G. mangkorn) ; < mang}, mong1, + corn!.] 
A mixture of wheat and rye and other species 
of grain; a crop of several species of grain 
grown together. feng. ] 
mangelt,v.%. (< ME. mangen, maungen, < OF. 
mangier, F. manger = Sp. Pg. manjar = It. man- 
giare, eat, < L. manducare, chew, LL. eat, de- 
vour: see manducate. Cf. manch1, maunchl, 
mounch, munch, other forms of the same word. } 
To eat. 
ge hanue manged (var. maunged) ouere muche, that maketh 
gow be syke. Piers Plowman (C), ix. 272. 
mange? (manj), x. arly mod. E. mangy re- 
duced to mange (whence the adj. mangy, < 
mange? + -yl),< OF. mangeue, mangue, manjue, 
menjue, itch, also eating, voracity, also what is 
eaten, food eaten (= Pg. manjua, food), < ML. 
*manducata, f., manducatus, m., what is eaten 
(cf. OF. mangeison, mangeson, also demangeison, 
F. demangeatson, itch), < L. manducare, chew, 
LL. eat, devour (3 OF. manger, eat): see mange}. 
Cf. mangy, n.] A skin-disease or cutaneous 
affection of brutes, as the dog, horse, cattle, etc., 
resembling the itch, and caused by the presence 
in the skin of various acarines, especially the 
mange-mite. The term is loosely extended to 
some similar affections, whether or not of para- 
sitic origin. . 


mange-insect (manj’in’sekt), n. Same as 
mange-mite. 
Mangelia (man-jé’li-i), n. See Mangilia. 


mangel-wurzel (mang’ gl-wer’zl), ». [< G. 
mangelwurzel, prop. mangoldwurzel, ‘ beet-root,’ 
< mangold, G. mangolt, beet (origin uncer- 
tain; > It. manigoldo = Slav. malgout), + wurzel, 
MHG. wurzel, OHG. wurzala (= D. wortel, root), 
< wurz, a plant, MHG. also root, = E. wort: see 
wortl.] variety of beet, Beta vulgaris macro- 
rhiza, producing a larger and coarser root than 
ne eee which is extensively culti- 
vated as food for cattle. 

mange-mite (manj’mit),. A mite whose pres- 
ence causes the mange, as Demodex folliculo- 
rum; any one of the Demodicide. 

manger (man‘jér),n. («( ME. *mangeoure, man- 
jowre, manjure, manjore, < OF. mangeoire, man- 


geure, manjure, maingeure, F. mangeoire (= Pg. Ma 


manjadoira), < ML. *manducatoria (cf. equiv. 
manducarium, a bag for oats, a horse’s nose- 
bag), @ manger, lit. an eating-place, < L. mandu- 
care, chew, eat, > OF. mangier, F. manger, eat: 
see mangel,] 1. A trough or box in which is 
laid for horses or cattle such food as oats, bran, 
roots, or the like (hay being generally placed in 
a rack above the manger); the receptacle from 
which horses or cattle eat in a stable or cow- 
house. 

nd she... . laid him in a manger, because there was 
Peper for them in the inn. Luke if. 7. 


A churlish cur got into a manger, and there lay growling 
to keep the horses from their provender. 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 


2. Naut., a small space at the forward end of 
the deck, divided off by a combing (called the 
manger-board), just back of the hawse-holes, to 
prevent the entrance of water through the lat- 
ter wren the after Part of the deck i flooded. 
— 6 Ce _—— 
Dog he manger dog.— Living at heck and 
manger-board (man’jér-bord), . A board or 
ead on a ship’s deck that separates the 
manger from the after part of the deck. 


mangeringt, n. (Cf. mong1.] Uncertainty ; 
perplexity. 


The simple Becors might be brought in a mangering of 
their faith, and stand in doubt whom they might eve. 

Philpot, Works, p. 815. (Halliwell.) 

eryt, ». ([ME., also mangerie, maungerie, 

< OF. mangerie, eating, feasting, < manger, eat: 
see mange}. The act of eating; a feast; food. 

Al the whil that Gamelyn heeld his mangerye. 

Tale of Gamelyn, 1. S45. 

e-rii (NL. (Linneeus), 

< mone L. ferre = E. bearl.] A genus of 

dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the natu- 

ral order Anacardiacea, the cashew family, and 
type of the tribe Mangiferee, having the ovule 

meter ne above the base of the cell, and the 

sepals and petals not increasing after the flower 

has expanded. They are tropical trees with simple, 


era (man-jif’e-ril), n. 


M 


M 
[NL., € Mangilia + ine.) A subfam- 
uly 


manginess (man’ji-nes), . 
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entire, coriaceous leaves, and polygamodicecious flowers, 
which are small, pinkish or yellowish, and grow in much- 
branched peniel oe The fruit is a fleshy drupe, fibrous 
within, and usually with more or less of a turpentine fla- 
vor. There are about 30 species, natives of tropical Asia. 


Flowering Branch of Mango-tree (Mangifera Indtca). 
a, a flower; 6, part of the Enmore scence: ce, the pistil; a, the fruit; e, 
e seed. 


The mango, M. Indica, grows abundantly in India, and is 
cultivated in many other tropical countries for ita edible 
fruits, which are very highly esteemed. There are agreat 
many varieties, differing in the flavor, size, and sha 


of x) 
the fruit. The unripe fruits are much used in India in gle (see mangrove) + bark? 


conserves and pickles, in which latter state they are fre- 
quentty exported ; the ripe fruits, also, are much eaten. 
arious parts of the tree are used in medicine. ‘ 


eres (man-ji-f6’ré-6), n. e (NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1883), < Mangifera + -ew.] A tribe of plants 
of the natural order Anacardiacee, the cashew 
family, embracing 7 genera, of which Mangi- 
fera 1s the type, and about 160 species, all na- 
tives of the tropics. The tribe is characterized by 
simple leaves, and by the ovule being suspended from a 
funiculus that rises from the base of the cell. 

(man-jil’i-#), 2. [NL. (Lovén, 1846), 
orig. Mangelia (Risso, 1826); also Man- 
zelia (Audouin, 1827); from the name 
of Mangili, an Italian naturalist.] 
The typical genus of Mangiliine. 

gw (man-jil-i-i’né), n. pl. 


of pleurotomoid gastropods, typified 
by the genus Mangilia, and character- 
ized by absence of an operculum. 
yt (man’ji-li), adv. In a mangy or foul 
meanly. ([Rare.] 

Oh, this sounds mangily, 
Poorly, and scurvily. in a soldier's mouth. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, il. 8. 

The condition of 
being mangy; scabbiness; infection with the 
mange. 


manner; 


mangle! ane ee t.; pret. and pp. mangled, 


ppr. mangling. arly mod. E. also mangil; 
< ME. mangelen, as if for *mankelen, freq. of 
manken, mutilate; mixed with ML. mangulare 
for *manculare, mangle; cf. D, OF. mangonner, 
mangle. Cf. mangelen, OHG. mangolon, manko- 
lon, MHG. mangelen, G. mangeln, Dan. mangle, 
be wanting, lack, freq. of OHG. mangdn, men- 
gen, be wanting, lack: see mank!. The relations 
of these forms are somewhat uncertain.] 1. 
To cut and slash or tear at random; wound jag- 
edly or by numerous cuts; hack; lacerate; 
isfigure by cutting, hacking, tearing, or crush- 
ing: applied chiefly to the cutting of flesh. 
The cristin neuer cessed to kille and tosle, and man- 


geled alle that thei myght take. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fif. 445. 


I mangle a thing, I disfygure it with cuttyng of it in 
ecesor without order. Je mangonne.. . and je mutille. 
ou have mangylied this meate horrybly, it is nat to sette 
afore no honest men (nul homme de bien) nowe. 
Palsgrave, quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), if. 99. 
Unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 4. 41. 
2. sh Seplenanlen to destroy the symmetry or 
completeness of; mutilate; mar through igno- 
rance, bungling, or malice. 
Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should become 't. 


Shak., Cor., iif, 1. 158, “2&D80- 


The pagans paint him and mangle him after a thousand 
fashions. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 301. 


The organ-part was peas fost mangled, 


Athenceum, Feb. 25, 1882. Mangonat (mang’go-nii), x. 


=S8yn. Maim, ete. See mutilate. 
mangle? (mang’gl), x. [< D. mangel = MLG. 
mangel- (in comp.) = G. mangel, mandel = Sw. 


2. mangle-wheel (mang’gl-hwél), n. 


mangol 


mangona 


mangel = Dan. mangle- (in comp., (cf. Pol. ma- 
giel = Bohem. magl = Little Russ. mahel = Lith. 
mangalis = Hung. mangorld, < G.), a mangle 
dim. (due perhaps in part to the OF. mangonel, 
E. mangonel) of a form represented by G. mange, 
a mangle, MHG. mange, a machine for smoothing 
linen, a war-engine, = Icel. mangi, amangonel, 
= It. mangano, 8 machine for smoothing linen, 
a war-engine, < ML. mangonum, mangona, man- 
go(n-), a war-engine for throwing stones, etc., < 

T. udyyavov, a war-engine for throwing stones, 
the axis of a pulley, a bolt, a hunting-net, ete., 
also a means of charming or bewitching (a 
philter, drug, etc.). Cf. mangonel, mangonize. } 
A machine for smoothing fabrics or house- 
hold articles of linen or cotton, as sheets, table- 
cloths, napkins, and towels. As formerly made, it 
consisted of an oblong rectangular wooden chest which 
rested upon two cylinders. e chest was loaded with 
stones to make it press with sufficient force upon the cyl- 
inders, and was moved backward and forw by means 
of a wheel and pinion, the rollers being thus made to one 
over and thoroughly press the articles spread on a polished 
table underneath. angles of this construction have, 
however, been generally eiperseded by mangles which 
act in the manner of a calender or a clothes-wringer, the 
cloth to be smoothed being passed between one or more 
pairs of rollers. 


mangle? (mang’gl), v. ¢; pret. and pp. man- 


gled, ppr. mangling. [= D. MLG. mangelen = 
.mangeln = Sw. mangla = Dan. gi dee man- 
gle; from the noun.] To smooth with a man- 


gle; calender. 
le-bark (mang’gl-birk),. [< NL. man- 
| Same as man- 


grove-bark. 


Mangle bark is principey used in tanning leather. 
U.S. Cons. Rep., No. lix. (1885), p. 268. 


mangler! (mang’glér), ». [<manglel +-erl.] 1. 


One who mangles or tears in cutting; one who 
mars, mutilates, or disfigures. 

Coarse manglera of the human face divine, 

Paint on. Tickell, To Sir Godfrey Knelfer. 
2. A machine for chopping meat for cooking; 
a meat-chopper or -masticator. 

ler? (mang’ glér), ». [= D. mangelaar 
= Sw. manglare; as mangle? + -erl.] One 
who uses a mangle. 


mangle-rack (mang’gl-rak), ». A rack hav- 


ing teeth on PH Seger sides, engaged by a pin- 
ion which meshes with the opposite sides al- 
ternately. The continuous rotatory motion of the pin- 
fon is by this device converted into a reciprocating mo- 
tion, as in some forms of clothes-mangle. £. H. Knight. 


A wheel so 
constructed that a reciprocating rotatory mo- 
tion is communicated to it by a pinion which 
rotates continuously. 


mango (mang’go), n.; pl. mangos or mangoes. 


(= I’. mangue = Sp. mango = Pg. manga, mango 
(manguier, the tree), < Malay mafiggad, the man- 
go (fruit).] 1. The luscious, slightly acid fruit 
of the mango-tree, in shape and appearance 
somewhat resembling the plantain. Bee Man- 
gifera. 
The mango is certainly the king of fruit. Its flavour 
is a combination of apricot and pineapple, 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xiv. 
2. The tree that produces mangos. 
helene by a ore ping ear be whose rich Rt nips? of 
urple and 0 6 ung in tem rox 
and} hands. vee eady Brassey, Voyage cf Er abea I. xiv. 
3. Asmall green melon pickled in imitation of 
Se mangos.— 4, A certain humming-bird, 
mpornis mango.— Mang 
2, an 


? . See Cureuma, 
ginger!.— Mountain mango, Clusia jlava of Ja- 


maica., 
mango-bird (mang’go-bérd), n. A kind of In- 


dian oriole, Oriolus kundoo (Sykes), of a yel- 
low color, closely related to the common oriole 
of Europe. 

The mango-bird glances through the groves, and in the 
early morning announces his beautiful but unwelcome 
presence with his merle-melody. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 55. 

0-fish (mang’go-fish),. A fish, Polynemus 
paradseus, of a golden color, with free pectoral 
rays, of which the ur tee three are about twice as 
long as the entire fish; the POpsee: It has no air- 
bladder, rarely exceeds 9 inches in length, and inhabits 
the Bay of Bengal to the Malay archipelago, entering riv- 


ers in April and sitet to og Its flesh is highly es- © 
teemed. See cut under Polynemus, 


hummer (mang’g6-hum/’ér), n. Same 
as mango, 4. 

mangold-wurzel (mang’gdld, -wér’- 
ame a8 mangel-wurczel. 

[ML,, also man- 
gana, manganum: see mangonel, mangle2.) A 
military engine for throwing stones, darts, ete. 
See madngonet. 


zl), ”. 


mangonel 
mangonelt (mang’go-nel), ». [Also manganel; 
< . mangonel, manganel, mangunel, magnel, 
magnal, < OF. mangonel, mangoneal, F. mangon- 
neau = Pr. manganel=It.manganella, < ML. man- 
gonellus, a mangonel, dim. of mangonum, man- 


MangoneL (From Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dict. de l’ Architecture."’) 


gona, an engine for throwing stones: see man- 
gle2,.) A military engine formerly used for 
throwing stones, etc. 
Sette Mahon at the mangonel and mulle-stones throweth, 
With crokes and with kalketrap a-cloye we hem 
echone! Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 295. 
Mid mangenels & ginnes hor either to other caste. 
Rob. of , Pp. 566. 
Withoute stroke, it mot be take, 
Of trepeget or mangonel. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6279. 
The lazy engines of outlandish birth, 
Couched like a king each on {ite bank of earth — 
Arbalist, manganel, and catapult. Browning, Sordello. 
mangonismt (mang’g6-nizm),n. [< mangon(ize) 
+ -ism.] The art of mangonizing, or of setting 
off worthless or poor things to advantage. 

Let gentlemen and ladies who are curious trust little 
by mangonisme, insuccations, or medicine, to alter the 
8 es, or indeed the forms and shapes of flowers con- 
siderably. - Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, March. 

onistt (mang’go-nist), ». [< mangon(ize) 
+ -ist.] 1. One who mangonizes, or furbishes 
up worthless articles for sale. 
The mangonist doth feed and graith his horse. 
Money Masters all Things (1698), p. 77. (Hneye. Dict.) 
2. A strumpet. 
One who sels humane flesh —a mangonist ! 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, i 1. 
nizet (mang ’ g6-niz),v.¢ ([< L. mango- 
nizare, furbish up for sale, < mango(n-), a dealer 
in slaves or wares who furbishes them up for 
sale, a furbisher, polisher, ¢ Gr. payyavov, a 
means of charming or bewitching (or deceiv- 
ing): see mangle2.} 1. To polish or furbish up 
in order to set off to advantage. 


Hist. What will you ask for them a week, captain? 
Tuc. No, you mangonizing slave, I will not from them. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, ili. 1. 


2. To fatten, as slaves, for sale. 

mangoose, n. See mongoos. 

mangostan (mang’go-stan), ». See mangosteen. 

mangosteen (mang’go-stén), ». [Also mango- 
stan; = F. mangoustan (the tree), mangouste (the 
fruit), < Malay mangusta, mangis.]) The impor- 
tant tropical fruit-tree Garcinia Mangostana; 
also, its product. Occasionally written mango- 
stine.— Wild mangosteen, Diospyros Embryopteris, a 


Branch of Mangrove (RAtsophora Mangie), with leaves and fruit. 
a, flowers; 6,a flower laid open, the pistil removed ; ¢, the pistil; ¢,a 
trichoblast in the bark, highly maynified. 
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mania 


conve tree with astringent fruit, common in the East man-hater (man’ha’tér),. 1. One who hates 


dies. 
mango-tree (mang’g6-tré),n. Mangifera Indi- 
ca. See Mangifera and mango. 


mangrove (mang’ grév), ». [Formerly also 
mangrowe (1670); appar. an altered form, sim- 
ulating E. grove, of “mango, or some similar 
form (cf. F. manglier, Sp. mangle, NL. mangle 
mangrove)of Malay manggi-manggi, mangrove. ] 
1. A tree of the genus Rhizophora, chiefly 
R. mucronata (R. Mangle), the common man- 
ve, abounding on tropical shores in both 
emispheres. It is a low tree of most singular habit, 
remarkable for a copious development of adventitious 
roots, which arch out from the lower of the trunk, 
and at length descend from the branches; it is peculiar 
also in that its seed germinates in the fruit, sending down 
its radicle into the mud, sometimes a distance of sev- 
eral feet, before detachment from the parent. By these 
means the mangrove spreads thickly over the tidal mud, 
forming impenetrable and highly malarial , hun- 
dreds of miles in length. The wood is valuable for fuel, 
for piles, etc., and is susceptible of a beautiful polish. 
The astringent bark is useful in medicine and for pra 
The fruit is of a dry and coriaceous texture. See cut 
column. : . 

. Another plant of similar habit, especially 
a plant of the genus Avicennta. They are lit- 
toral trees, widely diffused in the tropics, throwing out a 
tangled mass of arching roots above ground, and sending 
up abundant cos gt polep oy shoots from the undergroun 
roots. The seed also germinates as it ripens. A. ofict- 
nalis (including A. tomentosa), called white mangrove, ex- 
tends to Australia and New Zealand, the manawa of the 
Maoris, mistakenly y alee to yield an aromatic gum. 
A. nitida of tropical erica and Africa is the black or 

pg get de Mg seanploey si ts 

; zool., the mango-fish._ Red mangrove, 8 

Guiana form or name of ties common mangrove. — White 

mangro bs So csa0: 2; also, the ue puttonmon 

which see).— oza mangrove, Conocarpus : 

Me buttonwood, 1. : 
mangrove-bark (mang’ grov-biark),. The bark 

of the common mangrove, of Avicennia offici- 

nalis, and of several similar East Indian trees, 
valuable for tanning. Also mangle-bark. 
mangrove-cuckoo (mang’grov-kuk’5), ». An 

American tree-cuckoo, Coccyzus seniculus or C. 

minor, found in Florida and some of the West 

Indian islands: so called from frequenting man- 
groves. It resembles the common C. americanus, and is 
of about the same size, but the under parts are pale orange- 
brown instead of white, and the auriculars are dusky. See 


Coceyzine. _ 

mangrove-hen (mang: dv-hen), ». The com- 
mon salt-water marsh-hen or sar] ee Ral- 
lus longirostris or BR. crepitans. [West Indies.) 

mangrove-snapper (mang’ grov-snap”ér), 2. 
The bastard snapper, Lutjanus (Rhomb lites) 
aurorubens, ® sparoid fish of the West Indies 
and northward to South Carolina. It is about a 
foot long, and of a vermilion or rosy hue in different parts, 
with irregular yellow spots on the sides. This fish tech- 
nically differs from other snappers of the same genus in 
having a diamond-shaped patch of vomerine teeth and 


feeble canines. See snapper. ; 
ma (mangg),”. [African (?).] Aviverrine 
qu 


ped of Africa, Crossarchus obscurus,about 


Mangue (Crossarchus obscurus). 


manhood (man’hid), 2. 


mankind; a misanthrope. 


What will they do then, in the name of God and Sain 
what will these man-haters yet with more wea oy an 
mischief do? Milton, Church-Government, li., Con. 


2. One who hates the male sex. 


Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed man-hater, or, more 


roperly speaking, a philosopher enraged with more than 
pall of mankind. Goldamith, Polite Learning, viii. 


manheadt (man’hed), n. [Early mod. E. man- 


hed; < ME. manhede = MLG. manheit = OHG. 
manaheit, MHG. manheit, G. mannheit; < man 
+ -head.}] 1. The state of being human; hu- 
man nature; humanity. 

The high Physicion, our Blessed Sauiour Christ, whose 
holy Manhed God ordeined for our neceasitie. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation. 

2. Manhood; virility. 


Thou mayst, thou hast wysdom and manhede, 
Assemblen al the folk of oure kynrede. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 427. 


Sone, y schal thee schewe— now take hede— 
And of suche maners thee declare 
Bi whiche thou schalt come to manhede, 
To wordli worschip, and to weelfare. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 84. 


manheim (man’him ), n. A brass alloy resem- 


bling gold. See Mannheim gold, under ghee 
ole (man’h6l), ». 1. A hole through 
which & man may enter a sewer, drain, cess- 
pool, or the like, for cleaning or repairing; in 
steam-boilers, hot-water tanks, keirs, etec., a 
hole formed in the shell, through which a man 
may enter to the interior for cleaning, inspec- 
tion, or repairs. In the latter cases the hole is pro- 
vided with a cover oF which it may be stopped steam- 
tight or water-tight, the cover being usually fitted to the 
inside, afd the hole made elliptical so that the cover can 
be easily inserted ; the pressure of the steam or water as- 
sists in holding the cover to its seat. 


2. In coal-mining: (a) An excavation or ref- 
uge-hole made in the side of an underground 
engine-plane or horse-road. ([Eng.] (6) A 
small and oa loath short passage used for the 
ingress and egress of the miners. [Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite region.] (c) A niche cut in the 
side of a railroad-tunnel as a refage-hole. 

[< ME. manhode (also 
manhede: see manhead!); < man + -hood.] 1. 
The state of being man, or of belonging to the 
human race, as distinguished from higher or 
lower orders of existence. 

ual to the Father as touching his podhesd, and infe- 


rior to the Father as touching his man. 
Athanasian Oreed, {English} Book of Common Prayer. 


Therefore thy humiliation shal] exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to this throne. 
Milton, P. L., fii. 314. 
2. The state of being a man, as distinguished 
from a woman or a boy; virility. 
To some shade, 


And fit you to your manhood. 
Shak., Cymbeline, fli. 4. 195. 


His starry helm unbuckled show’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 246. 
8. The quality of being a man or manly; man- 
liness; possession of masculine qualities, as 
courage, fortitude, resolution, honor, etc. 
I am ashamed 


That thou hast power to shake ay Cig ee care , 
., Lear, i. 4. 319. 


Peace hath mene test of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
Whittier, The Hero. 


Manhood suffrage, See sufrage. = Syn. 3. Bravery, firm- 


19 inches long, of a nearly uniform dark-brown ness, stanchness. 


color, paler on the head, the feet blackish, and 
the snout long and slender. 

Mangusta (mang-gus’tii),n. [NL. (Cuvier), after 
F. mangouste: see mongoose.) A generic name of 
ichneumons or mongooses: same as Herpestes. 

mangyt (man’ji), n. See mange2, n. 

The dog whose mangy eata away his haire. 
Stapylton, Javenal, viii. 42. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
fected 


(man’ji),a. ([«< mange2, n., + -yl.] In- 
with the mange; scabby; hence, unti- 
dily rough or shaggy, as if from mange. 
Away, thou issue of a many. S ! 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 871. 


I remember her a mangy little urchin picking weeds in 
the garden. hackeray. 
manhaden, ”. See menhaden. 
manhandle (man’han‘dl), ». ¢.; spice and pp. 
manhandled, ppr. manhandling. Naut., to move 
by force of men, without levers or tackles; 
hence, to handle roughly; pull and push about, 
as a person, in anger or in sport. 
In two minutes [they] were so mauled and manhandled 
that it was reported aft. The Century, XXXI_. 905. 


mania (ma’ni-8),”. (Earl 


mod. E. manie (see 
manie), < ME. manie, < OF. manie, F. mante = 
Sp. manta = Pg. It. mania ; < L. mania, madness 
(a disease of cattle), ML. NL. insanity, < Gr. 
pavia, madness, frenzy, < paiveoba, rage, be mad ; 
akin to pévoc, mind, “76, wrath, etc.: see mind] J 
1. Any form or phase of insanity with exalta- 
tion of spirits and rapidity of mental action; 
specifically, a psychoneurosis with these as the 
fundamental features. Ina mania in this strict sense 
there may be delusions, but they fail of the systematized 
character of those of paranwa. Delusions and hallucina- 
tions may also be present. The attack may last for days, or 
months, or years. The prognosis is not very unfavorable. 
The cases issue in recovery, in death by exhaustion and in- 


tercurrent disease, and a considerable proportion in per- 
manent imbecility. 


2. An eager, uncontrolled, or uncontrollable 
desire: as, a mania for drink; in colloquial use, 
a ‘‘rage” or craze for something: a8, a mania 
for first editions. 

In the end of the 12th or beginning of the 18th century, 
the mania for painted glass had seized on the French ar- 


chitects, and all architectural propriety was sacrificed to 
this mode of decoration. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 520, 


mania 


Mania a potu, madness from drinking; delirium tremens. 
— Mania gravis. Same as Bell's disease (which see, under 
disease), — transitoria, insanity coming on sud- 
denly in individuals eons sane, and not the delirium 
of an epileptic attac 


, which it resembles. =8yn. 1, Jn- 
sanity, Lunacy, etc. See tnaanity. 
maniablet (man‘i-a-bl), a. [« F. maniable, < 
manier, handle, manage, < main, < L. manus, 
the hand: see main3, manage.] Manageable; 
tractable; docile. 
Learning doth make the mi erous, 
marcable ani pliant to eo vennente eo ereen 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 238. 
maniac (ma’ni-ak), a: and. [= F. maniaque 
= Sp. maniaco = Pg. It. maniaco, < NL. mani- 
acus, < L. mania, < Gr. pavia, madness: see 
mania.) JT, a. Raving with madness; mad or 
crazy; insane. 
II. n. One who raves with madness; a mad- 
man. 
All their symptoms agree with those of La gh and 
maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within them. 
Farmer, Demoniacs of the New Testament, i. 8 
maniacal (mi-ni’a-kal), a. (« maniac + -al.] 
Pertaining to madness; marked by or manifest- 
ing mania; insane; mad: as, a maniacal ten- 
dency; maniacal ravings. 
saa te and maniacal lunacies usually conform to the 
age of the moon. NV. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 
manicate (man’i-kat),a. ([< L. manicatus, 
sleeved: see manch2.] In bot., covered with 
hairs or pubescence so dense and interwoven 
into a mass that they form a tissue which can 
be easily stripped off. 
n. See Manicheism. 
Manichean, chean (man-i-ké’an), a. and 
m. [= F. Manichéen; as Manichee + -an.} 
a. Of or pertaining to the Manicheans. 
As dreadful as the Manichean god, 
Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 
Cowper, Task, v. 444. 
I, ». One of a religious body, adherents of 
Mani, Manes, or Manichsous, a native of Persia 
or some neighboring country, in the third cen- 


tury. Its doctrines and features were derived from Gnos- 
tic, Buddhistic, Zoroastrian, and various other sources. 
These it attempted to combine with Christianity, and it is 
generally classed among Gnostic sects. Its theology was 
dualistic, representing the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, and including belief in the inherent evil of matter. 
Its morality was professedly ascetic, but profligacy of life 


and cruel or immoral ceremonial were generally attributed | 


to it in both its earlier and ite later forms. It had an organ- 
ized priesthood, and ized a distinction between its 
esoteric class (the “elect” or “ perfect”) and the ‘‘hear- 
ers.” It originated in Persia, but soon extended into the 
Roman empire, and existed as late as the seventh century. 
The Paulicians, Albigenses, Catharists, etc., develo it 
into new forms, retaining many of its features, and hence 
were styled ‘‘New Manicheans.” The title Mantchean, or 
New Manichean, was an epithet used opprobriously in the 
controversies of the middle ages. 


cheanism, Manichzanism (man-i-ké’an- 
izm),n. [< Manichean + -ism.] Same as Mani- 
cheism. 

Manichee (man‘i-ké), n. [= Sp. Maniqueo = 
Pg. Manicheo, < LL. Manicheus, < LGr. Mavi- 
xaiog, usually in a3 Maviyaio, L. Manichei, one 
of the sect so called, adj. Mav yaixéc, < Gr. Mavi- 
xaws, LL. Manicheus, otherwise called Mave, 
LL. Manes, ¢ Pers. Mani, the founder.] Same 
as Manichean. 

If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell a Manichee ? 
Browning, Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 

Manicheism, Manicheism (man’i-ké-izm), n. 

= F. Manichéisme = Sp. Maniqueismo = Pg. 
anicheismo ; as Manichee + -ism.] The reli- 
gious system taught by or derived from the 
teachings of Manichsus; Manichean doctrine. 

Manicheist (man’i-ké-ist), n. [« Manichee + 
-tst.] Same as Manichean. 

manichord (man’i-kérd),n. [< F. manichordi- 
on, OF. manicordon = It. monocordo, an instru- 
ment so named, orig. with one string, ¢ Gr. yovd- 
xopdoc, with one string: see monochord, of which 

manichord is thus ult. an erroneous form.) A 
elarichord. Also called dumb spinet. 

maniclet, ». An obsolete but historically more 
correct form of manacle. 
manicont (man‘i-kon), n. [NL., < L. manicon, 

a plant the juice of which was supposed to pro- 
duce madness, < Gr. pavixdv, neut. of pavixde, 
belonging to madness, mad, < “avia, madness: 
see mania.) A kind of nightshade, probably 
Atropa Belladonna. 

Bewitch hermetic men to run 
Stark staring mad with manicon. N 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IIT. i. 821. 
manicure (man’i-kir),n. (< L. manus, hand, 
+ cura, care.} 1. The surgical care of the 


I. manifest (man’i-fest), a. and n. 
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hands and nails. — 2. One who makes a business 
of trimming and polishing the nails, removing 
blemishes from the hands, ete. 

manicure (man’i-kir), v.; pret. and pp. mani- 


cured, uu manicuring. [« manicure, n.J I. 
ne o care for (the hands and nails). [Re- 
cent. 


The daughter’s (hands] shall trifle with books and mu- 
sic, shall be soft and manicured and daintily gloved, 
The Century, XX XVIII. 873. 


II, intrans. To perform the work of a mani- 


cure. [Recent.] 

Manids (man’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Manis + 
-ide.) A family of squamate edentates, the 
sole representative of the suborder Squamata 
of the order Bruta, peculiar to tropical Asia 


and Africa; the pangolins or scaly ant-eaters. 
The form is elongate, without apparent distinction of 
neck and tail. The whole aspect resembles that of a liz- 
ard, an appearance heightened by the remarkable large, 
flat, horny, overlapping scales which cover the upper parts 
in continuous series. The under parts are hairy; teeth 
are wanting; the hind feet are plantigrade and five-toed, 
and the fore feet are also pentadactyl, but the digits are 
so shaped that the aninial walks on its knuckles. The 
placentation is diffuse and non-deciduate. The family in- 
cludes 6 or 8 species, referable to 3 genera, Manis, Pho- 
idotus, and Smutsia. See cut under pangolin. Also Ma- 
nina, and wrongly Manitdida. 

maniet,n. [Early mod. E., < ME. manie, manye, 
< OF. manie,< L. mania, madness: see mania, the 
present form of the word.] Madness; mania. 


Manye 
Engendred of humour malencolyk. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 516, 
So this fell Fury, for fore-runners, sends 


Manie and Phrenzie to suborne her frends. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


(= F. mani- 
- feste = Sp. manifiesto = Pg. It. manifesto, ¢ L. 
manifestus, evident, clear, plain, palpable; prob. 
orig. ‘struck by the hand’ (hence ‘at hand,’ 
‘palpable’), < manus, the hand, + *festus, for 
"“fedtus, *fendtus, pp. of *fendere, strike: see 
Send, defend, offend.) I, a. That may be read- 
ily perceived by the eye or the understanding; 
open to view or to comprehension; plain; ob 
vious; apparent. 
Pericles, whose wordes are manifeste and playne, 
From sweryng admonisheth thee to obstaine. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 350. 
God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim. fii. 16. 


Ay, and make 't manifest where she has lived. 
Shak., W. T., v. 8. 114. 


Calisto there stood manifest of shame. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., fi. 623. 


tr Ria oe h Apes 2 Mani t ste if sista, 
0 ee hypermetropia. — es r) 
a series of syllogisms each set forth in Me Manifest 
quality, in philos.,a quality intelligible in its own nature 
or as it exists in the thing itself. =§$ Clear, Plain, Evt- 
dent, Manifeat, Obvious, patent, palpable, unmistakable, 
conspicuous. The first five words agree in representing the 
object as though viewed with the eye. What is clear can 
be seen without dimness; what is plain can be seen b 
any one at the first glance, without search or study. Eri- 
dent suggests something more of a mental process, but no 
difficulty in seeing that the thing is true. Manifest is a 
degree stronger than erident, the mind getting the truth 
as by an intuition. Obrious by derivation applies to that 
which lies so directly in our way that we cannot help 
coming upon it and seeing it; that which is obrious needs 
no pointing out or explaining. We speak of a clear case 
of self-deception; a duty that is plain; an evident mis- 
take; a manifest misunderstanding ; an obvious inference, 
not needing to be actually put into words. 
IT. n. 1¢. Apublic declaration; an open state- 

ment; a manifesto. 

But you authentic witnesses I bring, 

Before the gods and your ungrateful king, 

Of this my mani/cst. Dryden, Iliad, . 478. 
2. A document, signed by the master of a ves- 
sel, containing a list of all the packages or sepa- 
rate items of freight on board, with their distin- 
guishing marks, numbers, descriptions, destina- 
tion, etc., for the information and use of the cus- 
tom-house officers. By the United States Revised Stat- 
utes, § 2807, it is required tocontain alsoa designationof the 
ports of lading and of destination, a description of the ves- 
sel, and the designation of its port, its owners and master, 
the names of consignces, of passengers, with a list of their 
baggage, and an account of the sea-stores remaining. 


manifest (man’i-fest),v.¢. (« F. manifester = 
Sp. Pg. manifestar = i manifestare, < L. mani- 
Sestare, make plain, < manifestus, evident, plain: 
see manifest, a.] To disclose to the eye or to 
the understanding; show plainly; put beyond 

doubt or question; display; exhibit. 

There is nothing hid which shall not be mantfested. 

Mark iv. 22. 


Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
love or hate him manifests the true knowledge he has in 


their disposition. Shak., Cor., if 2.14. 
They sente a booke of exceptions against his accounts, 
fn such things as they could manvfest. 


Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 304. 


manifold 


=§yn. To make known, prove, reveal, evidence, declare, 
evince. See comparison under manifest, a. 
[< mantfest, 


manifestable (man’i-fes-ta-bl), a. 
v., + -able.] Capable of being manifested or 
shown. Also, less properly, manifestible. 

There is no other way then this that is mani/estible either 


by Scripture, reason, or experience. 
: Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iil. 


manifestant (man-i-fes’tant), a. [<« L. mani- 
festan(t-)s, ppr. of manifestare, manifest: see 
manifest, “ni One who makes a manifestation 
or demonstration. [Rare.] 

Th 1 araded past the docks. 

sai Tarper’ Mag., LXXVL. 407. 
manifestation (man/i-fes-ta’shon), n. [=OF. 
F. Pr. manifestation = Sp. manifestacion = Pg. 
manifestagdo = It. manifestazione, < L. manifes- 
tutio(n-), < manifestare, make plain: see mani- 
Jest.) 1. The act of manifesting or disclosing 
what is secret, unseen, or obscure; a making evi- 
dent to the eye or to the understanding; the ex- 
hibition of something by clear evidence; dis- 
play; revelation: as, the manifestation of God’s 
power in creation. 

The manifestation of his personal valour. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, IV. vil. 2 
2. That in or by which something is manifested 
or made apparent or known. 

Mind and matter are manifestations of the same power, 
the distinction being that in the one the real and in the 
other the ideal preponderates. 

J. Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 213. 

manifestative (man-i-fes’té-tiv), a. [« mani- 
fest + -ative.] Manifested; consisting in mani- 
festation. [Rare.} 

His essential glory could suffer no detriment, His mani- 
Sestative did. Charnock, Works, 1V. 6. 

manifestedness (man ’i-fes-ted-nes), n. The 
state of having been manifested, shown, or 
made clear. [Rare.] 

manifester (man’i-fes-tér), 7. 
fests. [Rare.] 

We find him [Osiris] called the “Manifester of good,” 
“full of goodness and truth.” Amer. Antiquarian, IX. 856. 

manifestible (man’i-fes-ti-bl), a. [< manifest, 
v., + -tble.] e manifestable, 

manifestly (man‘i-fest-li), adv. In a manifest 
manner; clearly; evidently; plainly. 

Give me your hand; you are welcome to your country. 

Now I remember plainly, mantfeatly, 

As freshly as if yesterday I had seen him. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 1. 
manifestness (man’i-fest-nes),. Thestate or 
quality of being manifest; obviousness; plain- 
ness; clearness. 
manifesto (man-i-fes’t6), ». [< It. manifesto = 
E. manifest.) A public declaration, as of a sov- 
ereign or government, or of any person or body 
of persons, making known certain intentions, 
or proclaiming certain opinions and motives in 
reference to some act or course of conduct done 
or contemplated; in general, a proclamation. 

The Commissioners have made their dying speech in 

the og & form of a manifesto & Proclamation. 


George Washington, To Col. Sam] Washington (N. A. Rev. 
[CXLIII. 482), ” 


He put forth a mantfesto, telling the people that {t had 
been his constant care to govern them with justice and 
moderation. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., x. 


Ostend Manifesto, in U. S. hist., a despatch drawn u 
in 1854 by three diplomatic representatives of the Unite 
States after a conference at Ostend in Belgium, urging 
that the United States should acquire Cuba. 


manifesto (man-i-fes’to),v.t. or#. [< manifesto, 
n.) Toaffect by a manifesto; issue manifestos 

or declarations. Davies. [Rare.] 
I am to be mantfestoed against, though no prince; for 


Miss Howe threatens to have the case published to the 
whole world. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VILL. 261. 


Serene Highnesses who sit there protocolling and mans- 
JSestcing and consoling mankind. 
Carlyle, French Rev., ITI. vi. 8. 
manifold (man’i-f6ld),a.andn. [Also manyfold 
in lit. use; « ME. manifold, manyfold, manifald, 
monifald, ete., < AS. maniqfeald, maniqyfeald, 
monigfeald (= OS. manayfauld = OF ries. manich- 
fald = OHG. managqfalt, manacfalt, MHG. manec- 
valt = Icel. margfaldr = Goth. managfalths, ef., 
with additional adj. suffix, D. menigroudig, me- 
nigvuldig = MLG. mannichvoldich = Sw. mang- 
ae = Dan. mangfoldig; also AS. manigfeald- 
tc =Icel.margfaldligr),< manig, many, + -feald, 
E. -fold.] I, a. 1. Of many kinds; numerous 
in kind or variety; varied; diverse. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! Pa. civ. 24. 
The Calamities and Confusions which the late Wars did 


bring upon us were many and manzfold. 
Hocell, Letters, iv. 47. 
For him it bore 
Attractions manifold — and this he chose. 
Wordsworth, Excuraion, 1, 


One who mani- 


manifold 


2. Exhibiting or embracing many points, fea- manihoct (man’i-hok), n. 
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tures, or characteristics; complicated in char- Manihot (man’‘i-hot),n. (NL. (Adanson, 1763).] 


acter; having many parts or relations: used 
with nouns in the singular number: as, the 
manifold wisdom or the manifold grace of God 
Naa iii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 10); ‘‘the munifold use of 
iendship,” Bacon. 
With how man¢fold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father. 
Shak., Lear, if 1. 49. 
Manifold fugue, a fugue with more than one subject. 
.n. 1, A complicated object or subject; 
that which consists of many and various parts; 
specifically,an aggregate of particulars or units; 
especially, in math., a multitude of objects con- 
nected by a system of relations; an ensemble. 
—2. In Kant’s theory of knowledge, the total of 
the particulars furnished by sense before they 
are connected by the synthesis of the under- 
standing; that which is in the sense and has 
not vet been in thought. 

Then, and then only, do we say that we know an object, 
if we have produced synthetical unity in the manifold of 
intuition. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Miiller. 


He [Kant]... tells usin the Analytic that sense only 
pon to us a mere manifold, which requires to be 
ound together in the unity of a conception ere it can be 
apprehended as an object. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 228. 
8. A copy or facsimile made by means of a mani- 
fold-writer, or by the use of palette er in @ 
type-writer, ete.—4. Atube, usually of cast met- 
al, with one or more flanged or screw-threaded 
inlets and two or more flanged or screw-threud- 
ed outlets for pipe-connections, much used in 
ipe-fitting for steam-heating coils, or for cool- 
Ing-coils in breweries, and in other cases where 
it is useful to convey steam, water, or air from 
a large pipe into several smaller ones. Also 


ealled T-branch and header.— Class of a manifold, 
in math., the multitude of an infinite manifold. <A dis- 
cretely infinite manifold {3 said to belong to the firat class, 
and a continuously infinite manifold to the second class.— 
Condensed old. See condensed.— Derivative of 
a manifold of points. See derivative. 


manifold (man’i-fold), adv. [= OHG. manag- 
Salto (ef. D. meniqgvuldig); from the adj.) Many 
times; in multiplied number or quantity. 
There is no man who hath left house, or parents, ... 
who shall not receive manifold more. uke xviii. 30. 
manifold (man’i-fold), v. t. [< ME. manifolden, 
<« AS. gemanigfalden, gemonigfealdian (= OHG. 
managfalton, manacfaldan, MHG. manecvalten 
= Icel.margfalda = Sw. mangfaldiga ; ef. MLG. 
mannichvoldigen); from the adj.) Tomake mani- 


fold; multiply; specifically, to multiply impres- manikion (ma-nik’i-on), n.; 


sions of by a single operation, as a letter by 
means of a manifold-writer, or by the use of 
carbon-paper in a type-writer. 
manifol 
foldly, < AS. manigfealdlice (= Teel. margfaldli- 
ga), < maniqfeald, manifold: see manifold.) In 
a manifold manner; in many ways. 
manifoldness (man’i-fdld-nes), n. [« ME. 
*manifoldnes,¢ AS. manigfealdness,< manigfeald, 
manifold: see manifold.] 1, Thestate of being 
manifold; variety; multiplicity. —2. In math.: 
(a) A manifold or ensemble; especially, a con- 
tinuous quantity of any number of dimensions. 
This wider conception of which be 9 and time are par- 
ticular varieties it has been proposed to denote by the term 
manifold ness. Whenever a general notion is susceptible 
of u variety of specializations, the aggregate of such spe- 
cializations is called a manifoldness. Thus space is the 
aggregate of all points, and each point is a specialization 
of the general notion of position. F. W. Frankland. 
(b) The number of different prime factors of a 
number. 
The total number of distinct primes which divide a given 
number I call its mantfoldness or multiplicity. 
J. J. Sylvester, Nature, XXXVIT. 152, 
manifold-paper (man’i-fold-pa’pér), ». Car- 
bonized paper used for duplicating a writing, 
or in a typewriting-machine. 
manifold-writer (man’i-féld-ri’tér),n. A prep- 
aration of oiled paper interleaved with carbo- 
nized paper, which, when written on with a 
hard point, transfers the impressed carbon in 
the form of writing to two or more sheets. 
maniform (man’i-férm), a. (<¢ L. manus, the 
hand, + forma, form.}] 1. Having the form of 
a hand; hand-shaped.—2. Having the two ter- 
minal joints opposed to each other, as the pedi- 
palp of a scorpion; chelate. Airby. 
lion (ma-nil’yon),». [< It. maniglione, a 
handle of a cannon, <¢ maniglio, a bracelet: see 
manilio.} A handle of an early type of cannon, 
usually one of two handles cast with the gun. 
Compare dolphin, 5. 


Manila copal, elemi, rope 
manilio (ma-nil’i6), n. 


ma 


manilla3, 7. 
manille! (ma-nil’), n. 


manille2 (ma-nél’), n. 


1. Agenusof euphorbiaceous plants of the tribe 


Crotonee and the subtribe Adriane. The calyx of 
the staminate flowers has imbricated lobes and is often col- 
ored, the stamens are 10 in number and have anthers at- 
tached at the back, and the styles are spreading. They are 
tall herbs or shrubs, with alternate leaves which are undi- 
vided or often palmately 3- to 7-lobed or -parted, and mono- 
cious apetalous flowers, which are quite large and grow in 
terminal or axillary racemes, There are about 80 species, 
all natives of tropical and subtropical America; several 
of them, however, are largely cultivated elsewhere. ‘The 
genus is of great importance for the foud-products de- 
rived from the roots of several species, especially M. utt- 
diaxsima, the bitter cassava, and MH. Atpi, the sweet cassava, 
which by some are regarded as varieties of one species. 
M. Glanorti furnishes Brazilian or Ceara india-rubber. 
See Brazilian arrowroot (under arrowroot), cassava, nuanaoc, 
and tapioca. 

3. [l. c.] Same as manioc. 


» 2”. Plural of manikion. 


manikin, manakin (man’i-kin, man’a-kin), n. 


and a. [Also mannikin, in def. 3 sometimes 
manequin; € OF, manequin, F. mannequin = Sp. 
maniqui, & puppet, manikin; < MD. manneken 
(= G. mannchen), a little man, ¢ man, = BE. man, 
+ dim. -ken, E. -hin. Cf. mankinl, The bird Pi- 
pra manacus was called manikin (G. bart-mdnn- 
chen) in allusion to the beard-like feathers on the 
chin.) I,n. 1. A little man; a dwarf; a pygmy. 
Fab. This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby. 


Sir To, I have been dear to him, lad, some two thousand 
strong, or 80. Shak., T.N., lii. 2. 57. 
Forth rush’d the madding mannikin to arms, 
Beattie, Battles of the Pigmies and Cranes, 
2. A model of the human body, used for show- 
ing the structure, form, and position of the va- 
rious organs, limbs, muscles, ete., or adapted 
and used for practising bandaging or for per- 
forming certain obstetrical operations, as de- 
livery with the foreeps.—3. An artists’ model 
of the human figure. See lay-figure and mane- 
quin.—4, A non-oscine passerine bird of the 
subfamily Piprina@. Manikins are generally small, 
thick-set, and of brilliant plumage; with few exceptions, 
they are natives of the hottest parts of America. They 
feed on vegetable and animal substances, and are lively 
and active in their movements. The bearded manikin, 
Manacus manacus, is black, with the breast, neck, and tuft 
of feathers on the chin white. The species are numerous, 
and the sexes are diverse in color and often in form, the 
males of many having curiously shaped wings or tail. The 
name sometimes extends to all the Piprida, and to some 
members of the related family Cotinnd@. See cut under 
Manacus. [In this sense usually manakin, conformably 
with the New Latin Manacus. } 
[Rare.] 


II, a. Like a manikin; artificial. 

Boors, indeed ; but they are live boors, and not manikin 
shepherds. D. G. Mitchell, Wet Days (Theocritus). 
pl. manikia (-&). 
(MGr. vavixcov, a sleeve: see epimanikion.] Same 
as epimanikion, 


(ma-nil’), 2. Same as manille}, 


y (man’i-fold-li), adv. [<« ME. *mani- manila, manilla’ (ma-nil’i), n. [< Manila (see 


def.).] 1. [cap.] A kind of cheroot manufac- 
tured in Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands.—2. A fibrous material obtained from 
the leaves of Musa tezxtilis, the abaca or abaka, 
a plant that grows in the Philippine Islands, 
Excellent ropes and cables are made from it (its most com- 
mon use); and its finer qualities are woven into fabrics 


suitable for wearing-apparel, sometimes of great beauty 
and cost. Also called Manila hemp. See Musa. 


ete. See copal, ete. 
[< It. maniglio, mani- 
glia, a bracelet, a handle: see manillel, mani- 
glion.) A bracelet or arm-ring, especially one 
of a kind worn by savages, as in Africa. Copper 
manilios formed a common article of barter during the 


early intercourse between Europeans and African tribes. 
See ring-money. Also mand, manille. 


Their arms and legs chained with manilios or voluntary 
bracelets, Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 204. 


manilla! (ma-nil’i), ». [(<Sp. manilla = Pg. 


manilha = It. maniglia, a bracelet, ring-money, 
« ML. manilia, a bracelet, < L. manus, hand: 
see main’, Cf. manillel, manilio.] <A piece 
of ring-money such as was until recent times 
used for barter on the Guinea coast of Africa. 
These pieces are of copper or iron, of fixed weight, and 


in the present century have been manufactured in England 
for exportation to Africa. See maniilio. 


2 (ma-nil’&),n. [See manille2.] In the 
game of solo, the seven of trumps, the highest 
eard but one. 

See manila. 

[Also manil; < OF. ma- 
nille, a bracelet, a handle, < It. maniglia = Sp. 
Sp. manilla, a bracelet: see manillal.] Same 
as manilio, Ash. 

[< F. manille, < Sp. ma- 
lilla, for *manilla = Pg. manilha, a game of 
cards, manille (as defined); appar. < mano, 
hand: ef. manillal.] The highest card but one 


Manina (ma-ni’nii), . pl. 
maninose (inan’i-n6z), 7. 


manioc (man/’i-ok), x. 


maniocca (man-i-ok’i), n. 
maniple (man/’i-pl), 2. 
e= 


maniplies, ». sing. and pl. 
manipular (m4-nip’i-lir), a. 


manipulate 


in the games of omber and quadrille. It is the 
two of clubs or spades, or the seven of diamonds or hearts, 
according as one or other of these suits is trumps, the ma- 
nille always being atrump. The card, in the form Manid- 
dso, is personified in the following lines: 

Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 

Led off two captive trinnps, and swept the board. 

As many more Manilliv forced to yield, 

And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 

Pope, R. of the L., ifi. 61. 


[NL., < Mants + 
-inal.] Same as Manida. 
[Also manninose, 
mannynose, manynose, nannynose, ete.; < Amer. 
Ind. mananosay.| The soft clam, A/ya arenarta. 
(Maryland and Virginia. ] 
[Also manihoc, mani- 
hot, maniocea; = Sp. Pg. mandioca; of Braz. 
origin.] The cassava-plant or its product. The 
manioc or cassava is a very important food-staple in trop- 
ical America. ‘The tubers of Manihot utiluxima, sometimes 
weighing forty pounds, must be grated to a pulp and sub- 
mittcd to pressure in order to remove a deleterious juice. 
Those of M. Atpi may be used ag an esculent vegetable 
like potatoes. The South American natives also prepare 
from manive an intoxicating drink called piwarme. Also 
manidine, mandinea. 

See manioce. 
€ OF. maniple, F. ma- 
nipu Sp. manipulo = Pg. manipulo = It. ma- 
nipulo, manipolo, ¢ L. manipulus, a handful, a 
bundle; also (because, it is said, a bundle of 
hay was tied to the military standards), a num- 
ber of soldiers belonging to the same standard, 
a company, ¢ manus, the hand, + -pulus, akin to 
E. fulll: see full.] 1. A handful. [Rare.] 

I have seen him wait at court there with his mantples 

Of papers and petitions. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, i. 1. 

Do thou yee a maniple — that is, an handful — of the 

lant called Maidenhair, and make a syrup therewith as I 

ave shewed thee. O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 252. 
2. In Rom. antiq., a military company consist- 
ing norinally of 120 men in three out of the four 
classes of infantry (velites, hastati, and princi- 
pes), and of 60 men in the fourth (triarii), with 
two (tirst and second) centurions and a stan- 
dard-bearer. Three maniples constituted a co- 
hort. 

The enemy were actually inside before the few mantples 
who were left there were able to collect. and resist them. 

; Froude, Ceesar, p. 317. 
Hence—3t. A company or any small body of 
soldiers. 

The Rereward was led by Sir Thomas Brackenbury, con- 
sisting of two thousand mingled Weapons, with two Wings 
of Horse-men, containing fifteen hundred, all of them cast 
into square Maniples, Baker, Chronicles, p. 232. 


Fool! he sees not the firm root out of which we all 
grow though into branches; nor will beware util hee see 
our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle 
of his ill united and unwieldy brigade. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 48. 
4. Inthe Western Church, one of the eucharis- 
tic vestments, consisting of a short, narrow 
strip, similar in material, width, and color to 
the stole. It is marked with a cross and generally em- 
broidered and fringed. The maniple is worn by prelates, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons, hanging from the left 
sleeve of the alb, fastened near the wrist, or attached by 
strings, pins, ora button. It is assumed by the celebrant 
after the alb and girdle, and before the stole. A bishop 
assumes it at the Indulgentiam. In Anglican churches 
maniples are worn, as in the medieval church, three or four 
feet in length; in the Roman Catholic Church they are now 
much shorter. The maniple seems to have first come into 
use in the cighth century, and was originally a piece of 
white linen used asa handkerchief. Till the twelfth cen- 
tury and later it continued to be held in the hand. There 
is no corresponding vestment in the Eastern Church, 
though some writers have confounded the epimanikion 
withit. Other names formerly given to the maniple were 
Sanon or phanon, mantile, manutergium, mappula or map- 
pa, and sudarium, ; 
See manyplies. 
[= F. manipu- 
laire = It. (obs.) manipulare, manipolare, < Li. 
manipularis, of or belonging to & maniple or 
company, é manipulus, a handful, a military 
company: see maniple.) 1. Of or pertaining 
to handling or manipulation, either literally or 
figuratively. 

Mr. Squills . . . began mending it [the pen) furiously — 
that is, cutting it into slivers — thereby denoting symbol- 
ically how he would like to do with Uncle Jack, could he 
once get him safe and snug under his manipular opera- 
tions, Bulwer, Caxtons, xi. 7. 


What the former age has epitomized into a formula or 
rule for mantyular convenience, it [the mind] will lose all 
the good of verifying for itself. Emerson, History. 
2. Of or pertaining to a maniple or company 
of soldiers: as, the manipular system of Roman 
tactics. 


manipulate (mé-nip’i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. 


manipulated, ppr. manipulating. (< ML. mani- 
pulatus, pp. of manipulare (> It. manipolare = 


manipulate 


Sp. Pg. manipular = F. manipuler), take or lead Maniskt, a. and n. 
by the hand, < manipulus, a handful: see man- acerca Cerpenenede 


ae I. trans. 1. To handle, or act on with 
the hands, as in artistic or mechanical opera- 
tions; hence, in general, to subject to certain 
mechanical operations or to some method of 
handling, arranging, combining, etc.: as, the 
-chemist exercises great care in manipulating 
his materials and apparatus.— 2. Figuratively, 
to operate upon by contrivance or influence; 
affect in a particular way by a definite course 
of treatment; manage; specifically, to manage 
insidiously; adapt or apply to one’s own pur- 
pose or advantage; treat or use falsely or de- 
ney: as, to manipulate accounts or the 
is istory (with the purpose of falsifying 

em). 

The king undertook that the powers of parliament 
should not be again delegated to a committee such as 


Richard had manipulated so cleverly. 
Const. Hist., § 303. 


He found it necessary to mani his parliamen 
foes with the prospect of his res Repo “i a 
, Bismarck, II. 485. 
II. intrans. To use the hands, as in mechan- 
ical or artistic operations, scientific experi- 
ments, mesmerism, etc.: as, to manipulate neat- 
ly or successfully. 
manipulation (ma-nip-i-la’shon), ». (= F. 
manipulation = Sp. manipulacion = Pg. mani- 
pulagdo = It. manipolazione, < ML. as if *mani- 
pulatio(n-), « manipulare, lead by the hand: see 
manipulate.) 1. The act or art of manipulat- 
ing; manual management; manual and me- 
chanical operation of any kind in science or 
art, specifically, in phar., the preparation of 
drugs; in chem., the preparation and employ- 
ment of utensils, apparatus, and reagents in 
chemical work.—2. Figuratively, the act of 
operating upon anything by contrivance or in- 
fluence; management; specifically, insidious 
management; adjustment or accommodation to 
one’s own purpose or advantage: as, manipula- 
tion of voters, figures, or facts. 
Given an average defect of nature among the units of a 
society, and no skillful mant ion of them will prevent 


that defect from producing its equivalents of bad results. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol, p. 22. 


There was then, as always, a form of statecraft which 
meant manipulation, which never presides at the forma- 
tion of parties based on principle; which is, in fact, too 
busy in ‘‘handling” to do much with heading Ske 

The Century, XXXVI. 958. 

manipulative (ma-nip’i-la-tiv), a. [< manip- 

ulate + -ive.] or pertaining to manipula- 
tion: as, manipulative power or skill. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the absence 
of that exercise of manipulative faculty which the making 
of weapons originally gave, there would ever have been 
produced the tools required for develo industry. _ 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol, p. 194. 

mani tor (ma-nip’i-la-tor), ». [= F. ma- 

nipulateur = Sp. Pg. manipulador = It. manipo- 

latore; as manipulate + BE 1. One who ma- 
nipulates, in any sense of that word. 

pegaphann, Sree had helped in his way in founding... 
the new Republican party, could never look into the face 
of a manipiwator without a laugh; and the more he looked 
the more he laughed. The Century, XXXVI. 953. 
2. An exercising-machine, or a device for rub- 
bing the body.—8. In photog., a tool for hold- 
ing a glass plate during preparation or devel- 
opment.—4., In éeleg., the transmitter of a dial- 
telegraph.—5. A machine for handling hot 
blooms and billets in iron- and steel-manufac- 
turing. A series of peel rollers of equal diameter, 
all geared together and turning one way, the blooms 
or billets along in the desired direction, while a series of 
crescent-shaped arms working between the rollers turn 


over the bloomsor billeta as es peo without interfering 
with their transmission. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 166. 


th 

manipulatory (ma-nip’i-l4-to-ri), a. [¢ ma- 
nipulate + -] Of or pertaining to manipu- 

lation; suitable for use in manipulations. 
That legs are to a considerable pogo capable of per- 
forming the duties of arms is proved by the great amount 
of mani, skill reached by them when the arms are 
absent. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 60. 
(m&’nis),». [NL. (Linnseus, 1758), so 
called in ref. to their nocturnal habits, < L. 
*manis, assumed sing. of manes, ghosts: see 
manes.) 1. The typical genus of Manida, for- 
merly including all the pangolins, now usually 
restricted to those in which the tail is very long 
and tapering, the scales are narrow, and the 
feet hairy. Such are the long-tafled pangolin, M. longi- 
eauda, and the phatagin, M. tricuspis, both of which are 


African. The genera Pholidotus and Smutsia have been 
detached from Manis. See Manide and pangolin. 


2. {t.c.] A member of this genus, or any pan- 
golin. (With a rare plural, manises. Owen.) 


manitrunk (man’i-trungk), 2. 


manjack (man’jak), 7. 


manjoret, Manjuret, 7. 
mank!+ (mangk), ». ¢. 


mankal, n. 
mankin}+ n. 


mankin? (man’kin), n. 


Manks (mangks), a. and n. 
manless (man’les), a. 


3613 


See Manz. 
(man’i-t6, -té), n. [Algon- 
kin.] ong certain of the American Indians, 
a spirit or other object of religious awe or rev- 
erence, whether a good or evil spirit or a fetish. 
Two manitos or spirits are spoken of by preéminence, 
the one the spirit of good, the other the spirit of evi See 
the quotation. 
Gitche Manito the mighty, 
He, the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with points projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens, 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of the symbol. 
Mitche Manito the mighty, 
He, the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted. 
As Kenabeck, the great serpent. 
Very crafty, very cunning, 
Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meaning of this abhi 
Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. 
[< L. manus, 
hand, + truncus, trunk.] In entom., the pro- 
thorax, bearing the fore leg or manus; the ante- 
rior segment of the thorax or trunk, with which 
the head articulates. Compare alitrunk, and 


see manus. 

A large West Indian 
tree, of the species Cordia elliptica or C. macro- 
phylla. 


manjar-blancot, 7. [Sp., < manjar, eating, food, 


+ blanco, white: see blanc-mange.] Same as 
blanc-mange. Minsheu. 
Middle English forms 


(ME. manken, < AS. 
*mancian, in comp. be-mauncian, mutilate, < 
*mane = D. MLG. mank, lame, defective; cf. 
MHG. manc, lack, defect; prob. < L. mancus, 
maimed, infirm, defective, imperfect. Cf. man- 
gle1.] To mutilate. 

The rycht arme from the schuldir al to rent 


Apoun [upon] the sankit sennouns hinges by, 
As impotent. Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, x 47. 


of manger. 


mank?t,». [< ML. mancus (AS. mancus), & coin 


so called.] Same as mancus. 
See mangal. 

[ME., also manken, monkin, mon- 
kun, monkunne, < AS. maneyn, moncyn (= OS. 
mancunni = OHG. mancunni, manchunni, MHG. 
mankiinne = Icel. mannkyn, mannkind = Sw. 
mankon = Dan. mandkjon), the race of man, 
mankind, < man, mann, man, + cyn, cynn, race, 
kin: see man and kinl. Cf. mankind.] The race 


of man; mankind. 
[< man + -kin.] A lit- 
tle man; a manikin. [Rare.] 


The Mankin feels that he is a born Man, that his voca- 
tion is to work. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 63. 


mankind (man-kind’, formerly also man’kind), 


n. anda. [< ME. mankinde, mankende, man- 
kuinde; < man + kindl, This word has taken 
the place of the older mankin1.] [, n. 1. The 
human race; men collectively. 
Whiche byrthe was done in yt selfe moste holy place, to 
the gretest joye and gladnesse yt cuer come to mankynde. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 87. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
Pope, Essay on Man, if 2 
2. The masculine division of humanity; men, 
as distinguished from women. 
Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty mandind. hak., T. of A., tv. 8. 491. 
Of all mankind Lord Trinket is my aversion. 
Colman, Jealous Wife, iL 
3+. Human kindness; humanity. 
O you, whose minds are good, 
And have not forced all mankind from your breasts. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 
_ IL+ a. 1. Resembling man, not woman, 
in form or nature; unwomanly; masculine; 
coarse; bold. 


A mankind witch! Hence with her, out o’ door. 
Shak., W. T., if. 8. 67. 


B. Jonson, Epicene, v. 1. 

So, so, tis as 't should be, are women grown 80 man- 
kind? Must they be wooing? 

Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iii. 2. 

2. Of virile power; strong; ferocious; furious. 

Terrible lions, many a mankind bear. Chapman. 


See Manz. 
(< ME. *manles, ¢ AS. 
manleds, without men, uninhabited (= MLG. 
manlos, without men, = MHG. manlds, unman- 
ys cowardly, = Icel. mannlauss), < mann, man, 
-leds, E. -less: see man and -less.] 1. Without 
men or people; uninhabited. 
It was no more but a strategem of fire-boats, maniess, 


and sent upon them by the favour of the wind in the 
night-time. Bacon, War with Spain. 


O mankind generation | 


manlesslyt (man‘les-li), adv. 


manliheadt, «. 


manlike (man’‘lik), a. 


manlily (man‘li-li), adv. 


manliness (man‘li-nes), 7. 


manling (man‘ling), . 


manly (man‘li), a. 
n 


manly (man‘li), adv. 


man-made (man’mad), a. 


man-mercer 


The world was void, ... 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manlcss, lifeless. 
Byron, Darkness, 
2+. Unmanly; base; cowardly; dastardly; un- 
becoming & man. 

Stuffed with maniess cruelty. 
That pusillanimity and maniess subjugation. 
Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. 82. 


In @ manless or 


Chapman. 


unmanly manner; inhumanly. 
She saw her Hector alaine, and bound 
T’ Achilles’ chariot; maniessly drag’d to the Grecian fleet. 
Chapman, Lliad, xxii. 
(ME. manlihead; < manly + 
-head.] Manliness; vigor; courage. 
With hys swerd so gripte of fine manly-hede. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.) L 5876. 
[< man + like?, Cf. 
manly.) 1. Resembling man in form or nature. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-ike, but ditferent sex. Aftiton, P. L., vili. 471. 
Man-itke is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein. 
Longfellow, Poetic Aphorisms, tr. from Friedrich von 
[Logau. 
2. Having the qualities proper or becoming to 
& man, as distinguished from a woman; mascu- 
line; manly. 
They spede at the spurre, with-owttyne speche more, 
To the Marche of Moyes, theis manliche knyghtez. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), L 2418. 


Elizabeth, the next, this falling sceptre hent ; 
Digressing from her sex, with manlike government, 
This island kept in awe. Drayton, Polyolbion, xvii 


Venerable too is the rugged face; . . . for it is the face 

of aman living manlike. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 157. 
In a manly or coura- 
Sharon Turner. (Kare.) 
The quality of be- 
ing manly, or of possessing the distinctive at- 
tributes of a man; character or conduct wor- 
thy of a man; manhood. 


Manliness and manfu)ness are synonymous, but they em- 
brace more than we ordinarily mean by the word courage ; 
for instance, tenderness and thoughtfulness for others. 
They include that courage which lies at the root of all 
manliness, but is, in fact, only ita lowest or rudest form. 

T. Hughes, Manliness of Christ, iL 


[< man + -lingl.] A 


geous manner. 


little man. ([Rare. 
Augustus often called him his witty manling, for the 
littleness of his stature. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
(< ME. manly, manliche, < 
AS. *manlic (in adv. manlice) (= AILG. manlik 
= OHG. manlih =Icel. mannligr = Sw. manlig = 
Dan. mandlig), manly, masculine, ¢ mann, man: 
see man and -lyl.] 14. Humane; charitable; 
hospitable. 
Artow manlyche amonge thi neizbores of thi mete and 
drynke? Piers Plowman (B), Vv. 260. 
2. Possessing the proper characteristics of a 
man; independent in spirit or bearing; strong, 
brave, large-minded, etc. 
The like manly womanhood (if a Christian might com- 


mend that which none but a Christian can discommend). 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 322, 


Now clear the ring, for, hand to hand, 
The manly wrestlers take their stand. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 23. 
3. Pertaining to or becoming a man; not boy- 
ish or womanish; marked by or manifesting the 
quality of manhood; suitable for a man. 


This prince was hold full manly of his hande. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S8.), L. 1932. 


His big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whisties in his sound. 
Shak., As you Like it, if. 7. 161. 


Therefore with manlier objects we must try 

His constancy; with such as have more show 

Of worth, of honour, glory, and Nee praise. 
ton, P. R., ii. 225. 


= yn. 2. Manju, etc. (see masculine); honorable, high- 


min 
[< ME. manly, < AS. man- 
lice, manfully (= D. manlijk =Icel. mannliga= 
G. mannlich, manfully), < *manlic, manly: see 
manly, a.] In the manner of a man; manfully. 

Many migti man manliche medled that time. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), L 2825. 
This tune goes manly. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 235. 


Made or contrived 
by man; of human as distinguished from divine 
origin; hence, as applied to spiritual subjects, 
artificial, simulated, or spurious. 


Every man-made god... 
Had lied. 
R. Buchanan, in N. A. Rev., CXL. 447. 


man-mercert (man’mér‘sér), n. One who deals 


in goods for men’s wear. Also ealled man- 


huckster. 


man-midwife 


man-midwife (man’mid‘wif), . 
practises obstetrics; an accoucheur. 
man-milliner (man‘’mil’i-nér), ». A milliner 


of the male sex; especially, one who under- manna-seeds (man’ii-sédz), n. pl. 


takes the manufacture of women’s bonnets, 
ete., employing others to do the work. 


An empty-pated fellow, and as conceited as a man-md- 
liner. T. Hook, Allin the Wrong, ii 


manna (man’i),». [« ME. manna, manne,< AS. 
manna, monna = D. G. Dan. Sw. Goth. manna 
= F, manne = Sp. mand = Pg. mand, manna 
= It. manna,¢< L. manna, f. (Pliny), LL. (Vul- 
gate) manna, and man, neut. or indeclinable, 
€ Gr. pavva, a concrete vegetable exudation, a 
grain, in the Old Testament manna,< Heb. 
man (= Ar. mann), manna, described, as found 
by the Israelites, as ‘‘a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna [in the Vulgate: 
‘“Manhu? quod significat: Quid est hoc?”): 
for they wist not what it was” (Ex. xvi. 14, 
15), implying that the name thus arose from 
the question, Heb. man hi, ‘what is thisf’; but 
this is doubtless a popular etymology. The 
name is otherwise referred to Heb. man, a 
gift, Ar. mann, favor.] 1. The food by which 
the children of Israel were sustained in the 
wilderness (Ex. xvi. 14-36; Num. xi. 6, 7). 
The circumstances attending the gift of manna show that 
it was believed to be miraculous. Modern commentators 
ditfer in opinion as to its probable nature: by some it is 
identified with an exudation of the tamarisk-tree, and by 
others with a lichen which, torn from its home and car- 
ried vast distances by the wind, still falls and is gathered 
for food in the Sinaitic peninsula (see manna-lichen); and 
by others it is regarded as a special and miraculous crea- 
ion. 

And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna: 
and it was like coriander sced, white; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Ex. xvi. 31. 

Each morning, on the ground 
Not common deaw, but AMfanna, did abound. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, ii, Eden. 


Hence —2. Delicious food for either the body 
or the mind; delectable material for nourish- 


ment or entertainment. 
His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L., ii. 118. 
Mine was an angel's bce then, 
And, while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 
J. Montgomery, A Poor Wayfaring Man of Grief. 


3. Divine or spiritual food. 


Thou Manna, which from Heav'n we eat, 
To every Taste a several Meat! 
Cowley, The Mistress, For Hope. 


4. In phar., a sweet concrete juice obtained by 
incisions made in the stem of Frarinus Ornus, a 
native of Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of the 


south of Europe, and from other species of ash. 
It is either naturally concreted or exsiccated and puri- 
fled by art, At the present day the manna of commerce 
is collected exclusively in Sicily, where the manna-ash is 
cultivated for the puTBORS in regular plantations. The 
best manna is in oblong pieces or flakes of a whitish or 
pale-yellow color, light, friable, and somewhat trans- 
parent. It has a slight peculiar odor, and a sweetish 
taste mixed with a slight degree of bitterness, and is em- 
ployed as a gentle laxative for children or persons of weak 

abit. It is, however, generally used ag an adjunct to 
other more active medicines. It consists principally of a 
crystallizable sweet substance named mannite, and certain 
other substances in smaller quantity. Sweetish secretions 
exuded by sume other plants growing in warm and dry 
climates, as the Eucalyptus vimitnalis, the manna-gumtree 
of Australia, and the Tamarix Gallica, var. manniera, of 
Arabia and Syria, are also considered to be kinds of manna, 
Small quantities of manna, known as Briacon manna, are 
obtained from the common larch, Lariz Europea.— Jews’ 
or Hebrew manna, manna of Sinai. (a) An exudation 
from the leguminous bush called camel's-thorn, Alhagi 
cainelorum (including A. Maurorum). See Alhagi and 
camel's-thorn. (b) The secretion of the tamarisk, Tamariz 
Gallica, var. mannifera. It is a honey-like liquid which 
exudes from punctures made by an insect, hardens on the 
stems, and drops to the ground. It is collected by the 
Arabs as a delicacy.— ascar manna. Same as 
dulcitodl.— Persian Manna, Same as Jews’ manna (a).— 
Poland or Polish manna, Same as manna-seeds, — 
manna-ash (man’ii-ash), ». A tree, Fraxinus 
Ornus. See ash) and manna, 4. 
manna-croup (man’ii-krép), 7. See semolina. 
mannaedt (man’iid), a. [(< manna + -ed?.] 
Honeyed. Richardson. 

And each, for some base interest of his own, 
With Flattery's manna‘d lips assail the throne. 
Mickle, tr. of Camocns’s Lusiad, ix. 

Manna-grass (man’ii-gras), n. The sweet- 
seeded grass Glyceria fluitans. The name is 
sometimes extended to the genus. See Glyce- 
Tid, 
manna-gumtree (man’ii-gum’tré), n. An Aus- 
tralian tree, Eucalyptus viminalis, which yields 
a& crumb-like melitose manna. 


A man who manna-lichen (man’a-li’ken,, n. 


manner! (man’‘ér), n. 
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One of sev- 
eral species of lichens, particularly Lecanora 
esculenta and L. affinis. See Lecanora. 

The seeds 
See Glyceria. 

[Early mod. EB. maner; < 
ME, maner, manere = OF ries. maniere, manere = 
MD. maniere, D. manier = MHG. maniere, G. ma- 
nier = Sw. manér = Dan. maneer, ¢ OF. manere, 
maniere, meniere, EF. maniére = Pr. manetra = 
Sp. manera = Pg. maneira = It. maniera (ML. 
reflex maneria, manneria, maneries), Manner, 
habit; prop. fem. of the adj., OF. manier = Pr. 
manier = Sp. manero, « ML. *manarius for ma- 
nuarius, of or belonging to the hand (as a noun, 
manuarius, & Manual laborer) (hence with ref. 
to the way of handling or doing a thing), < L. 
manus (manu-), hand: see main3, Cf. manual.) 
1. The way in which an action is performed; 
method of doing anything; mode of proceeding 
in any case or situation; mode; way; method. 
Thus Haukyn the actyf man hadde ysoiled his cote, 


Til Conscience acouped hym there-of in a curteise manere. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiil 459. 

Vase it in maner as I seide afore. 
Buok of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 


For the husbanding of these Mountains, their manner 
was to gather up the Stones, and place them in several 
lines along the sides of the Hills, in form of a WalL 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 65. 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Mat. vi. 9. 
I do not much dislike the matter, but 

The manner of his speech. 

Shak., A. and C., i1 2. 114. 

2. Habitual practice; customary mode of act- 

ing or proceeding with respect to anything; 

characteristic way or style, as in art or lit- 

erature; distinctive method; habit; style: as, 

one’s manner of life; the manner of Titian, or 
of Dickens. 

In Cipre is the manere of Lordis and alle othere Men, 

alle to eten on the Erthe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 29. 


A good maner than had Robyn, 
In londe where that he were, 
Every daye or he woulde dyne 
Thre messes wolde he here. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 46). 


Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them. 
Acts xvii. 2. 


He who can vary his manner to suit the variation is the 
great dramatist; but he who excels in one manner only 
will, when that manner happens to be appropriate, appear 
to be a great dramatist. Macaulay, Dryden. 


The manner of the painters of the fifteenth century was 
often shackled and cramped by difficulties which have 
long since been broken away, and by ignorance which las 
long since yielded to knowledge. 

C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 56. 
3. Personal bearing or behavior: customary 
conduct; characteristic way of acting; wonted 
deportment or demeanor: most commonly in 
the plural: as, his manner was abrupt; good or 
bad manners ; reformation of manners in a com- 
munity. 
All his maners so wele it did hyr plece, 
That she constreyned was in certeynte 
To loue hym best, it wold non other be. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 689. 


Of corrupted maners spryng peruerted iudgementes. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 79. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
1 Cor. xv. 83. 
Air and manner are more expressive than words. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 
Specifically —4. pl. Good behavior; polite de- 
portment; habitual practice of civility; com- 
mendable habits of conduct: as, have you no 
manners ? 


Fit for the mountains, and barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd. 
Shak., T. N., iv. 1. 53. 


Good manners is the art of making those people easy 
t. 


with whom we converse. Swf 

By manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
pone breeding, as they shew themselves in the town and 
n the country. . Addison, Country Manners. 
5. The way in which anything is made or con- 
stituted; mode of being or formation; fashion; 
character; sort; kind: often used with all ina 
plural sense, equivalent to sorts or kinds: as, all 
manner of baked meats. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


There duellen Sarazines, and another maner of folk, that 
men clepen Cordynes, Mandeville, Travels, p. 259. 
Alle maner of men, the mene and the riche, 
Worchyng and wandryng as the worlde asketh. 
Piers Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 19. 
Then Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a book. 1 Sam. x. 25. 
What manner of man are you? 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 1. 118. 
(The word in this sense is frequently used in old English 
without of following, in a quasi-adjective use, like kind uf in 


of the mauna-grass. 


manner“t, 7. 
manner? (man’¢r), ». Another form of mainor. 
mannerablet (man’ér-a-bl), a. 


minnerchor (men’ér-kor), n. 


mannered (man’érd), a. 


mannerism (man’ ér-izm), 7. 


mannerism 


modern English: as, manner folk, kind of people; manner 
crime, kind of crime, etc. 


Zif ony Man do thereinne ony maner Metalle, it turnethe 
anon to Glasse. Mandeville, Travels, p. 32. 


Ther was to her no maner lettre sent 

That touched love, from eny maner wyght, 

That she ne shewed hit him er hit was brent. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, L 113. 


Wherbye the kinges peas may in eny maner wise be 
broken or hurt. yuplish Gids (E. E. T. 5.) p. 427. 


Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee. 
Spenser, F. Q., LL. xii. 70.) 


By no manner of means. See mean3.— Dotted man- 
ner. See dot!.—In a manner, in a certain degree, mea- 
sure, or sense; to a certain extent. 


The bread is {fn @ manner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 


"Tis not a time to pity passionate griefs, 
When a whole kingdom tn @ manner lies 
Upon its death-bed plea 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, {. 1. 


Shark’s manners, greediness; rapacity; extreme sel- 
fishness. (Naut. slang.|— To make one’s manners, to 
salute a person on meeting, usually by a bow or courtesy: 
said of children. [Prov. Eng., and formerly New Eng.) 


I humbly make my manners, missus. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, iL 


To the manner born, accustomed to some practice or 
mode from birth; having lifelong familiarity with the 
thing mentioned. 


But to my mind — though I am native here, 

And to the manner born — it is a custom 

More bonour'd in the breach than the observance. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 15. 


{Manner here is sometimes understood as manor (which 
was formerly also spelled manner), and is often changed to 
manor in the quotation to make the phrase applicable to 
locality. |=Syn. 1. Manner, Mode, Method, Way. Manner is 
the least precise of these words, standing for sort or kind, 
custom, mode, method, or the like. Jfode may mean @ 
fashion, or a form or sort, as a mode of existence, or a 
single act or an established way, as a mode of disposing 
of refuse. Method implies a succession of acts tending 
to an end, as a method of slaughtering an ox or of solving a 
problem. Way is a very general word, in large popular 
use for each of the others, as a man’s 2cay of building 
a dain (method), of holding a pen (mode), of staring at 
strangers (manner).— 3, Habit, Usage, etc. See custom.— 
3, Manners, Morals, etc. See morality. 

An obsolete form of manor. 


[< ME. maner- 
able; < manner! + -able.] Well-trained; versed 
in good manners. 

In a manerable mershalle the connynge is moost com- 


mendable 
To haue a fore sight to straungers, to sett them at the 
table. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.) p. 191. 


(G., < manner 
pl. of mann, man, + chor, chorus: see man an 
chorus.) A German singing-society or chorus 
composed exclusively of men. 
[< ME. manered; < 
mannerl + -ed2.] 1. Having or possessed of 
manners, carriage, or demeanor; in compounds, 
having manners of 8 certain kind, as in ill-man- 
nered, well-mannered, 
And Mede ys manered after hym. 
Piers Plowman (C), tik 27. 
Beseeching you 
To give her Aig ae that she may be 
Manner'd assheis born. Shak., Pericles, ili. 3. 17. 
2. Marked by a constantly repeated manner 
or method, especially in art or literature; char- 
acterized by mannerism; artificial; unnatural; 
affected. 
A peculiar reaction from the mannered style of the mas- 


ters of the preceding century manifested {itself in Holland. 
Amer, Cyc., XII. 300. 


A mannered piece, showing silvery evening twilight on 
a pool and .. . nymphs dancing in the shadow. 
Atheneum, April 1, 1882. 


The defective proportions of the forms, and the man- 
nered attitude of the principal figure. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 28. 
(< manner] + 
-ism.] 1. Monotonous, formal, or pedantic 
adherence to the same manner; uniformity of 
manner, especially a tasteless uniformity, with- 
out freedom or variety; excessive adherence to 
a characteristic mode or manner of action or 
treatment. 
Manneriem is pardonable, and is sometimes even agree- 


able, when the manner, though vicious, is natural. 
Macaulay, Boswell’s Johnson. 
The secondary intellect . . . seeks for excitement in ex- 
pression, and stimulates itself into mannertem, which is 
the wilful obtrusion of self, as style is its unconscious ab- 
negation. i, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 181. 


2. A peculiarity of manner in deportment, 
speech, or execution; an exceptionally charac- 
teristic mode or method; an idiosyncrasy. 

The seated passengers... remained in happy igno- 
rance that their mannerteme and facial peculiarities were 


sharply detined to the public eye. 
T. Hardy, The Woodlanders, & 


mannerist 


mannerist (man’ér-ist),”. ([< manner! + -ist.] 
One who is addicted to mannerism. 

He {Hayman} sometimes succeeded well, though a strong 
mene ene easily distinguishable by the large noses 
and shambling pee oF his figures. 

aipole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. lil 


The school which Pope founded had degenerated into a 
mob of mannerists who wrote with ease. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 407. 
mannerless (man’ér-les), a. [Early mod. E. 
manerles ; < manner!| + -less.] Deficient in man- 
ners; ill-behaved. 
Your medeling mastres is manerles. 
Skelton, Philip Sparow. 
mannerliness (man’ér-li-nes), ». The quality 
of being mannerly, or civil and respectful in 
behavior; civility; complaisance. Sir M. Hale, 
Orig. of Mankind, P 34. 
mannerly (man’ér-li), a. (< ME. manerly (in 
adv.) (= D. manierlijk = G. manierlich = Sw. 
manérlig = Dan. maneerlig); < manner! + -ly1.] 
Showing good manners; well-behaved; civil; 
respectful; complaisant; not rude or vulgar. 
What thou thinkest meet and is most mannerly. 
Shak., T. G. of V., 


Within four days I am gon 
And ‘tis not manneriy for me 


7. 58. 
so he commands me, 


argue it. 
, Rule a Wife, iv. 8. 


e§Syn. Courteous, polite, gentlemanly. 
mannerly (man’ér-li) adv. is ME. manerly; 
« manner! + -ly2,] With good manners or ci- 
vility; respectfully; without rudeness. 


Thanne seruyd he the quene att euery mele, 
Bothe att hir mete and soper decently, 
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A woman impudent and mannish 
Is not more loathed than an effeminate man. 
hak., T. and C., fii, 3. 217. 
4, Simulating manhood; having the air or ap- 
pearance of manliness; characteristic of the 
mature age of manhood. 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 


As many other mannieh cowards have. 
Shak., As you Like it, 1. 8. 128. 


And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish sing him to the ground. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 236. 


Boys, thinking it mannésh, sometimes use oaths to show 
off their smartness. Gow, Primer of Politeness, p. 57. 


5+. Fond of men; addicted to the society of 
men. 


A chidestere or wastour of thy 
Or riche or poore, or elles man wood. 
Chaucer, M t’s Tale, 1. 292. 


=S8yn. Male, Manly, etc. See masculine. 
y (man ’ish-li), adv. In a mannish 
manner; boldly. 
ishness (man’ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being mannish. (a) Manhood; manli- 
ness. (b) Masculineness; boldness. 


The painted faces and mannishness and monstrous dis- 
guisedness of one sex. Bp. Hall, Impress of God. 


mannite (man it), n. [< manna + -ite2.] A neu- 


tral substance ( gH, Og) found in a number 
of plants, chiefly in the larch and manna-ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus), and also formed by the mu- 
cous fermentation of sugars. Itis a white, odorless, 


man-of-the-earth 


man-of-war (man’ov-wir’), n. 


manometric 


one who engages in or relies upon strategic 
management or intrigue. 
This charming widow Beaumont is a manceuvrer. 
Miss Edgeworth, Manauvring, 1 
2. A form of rudder. 


See the quotation. 

Different forms of simple, balanced, and divided rud- 
ders were then described, including Thorneycroft’s dou- 
ble rudders, Thomson’s stern-way manauverer, White's 
turnabout system. The Engineer, LXVIL 214. 
Also maneuverer, maneuvrer. 
(man’ov-thé-érth’), n. The 
wild potato-vine, Ipomaa pandurata, so called 
from the great size sometimes attained by the 


root. 

[< ME. man of 
werre: see under man, n. Cf. war-man.] 1. An 
armed ship; a publicly recognized vessel fitted 
for engaging in battle; a ship of war. 

And leave you not a man-of-war unsearch’d ; 

This wicked emperor may have ar te her hence. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 8. 22. 

2. In coal-mining, one of the small pillars left to 
support the roof of the chambers (or sides of work, 
as they are called locally) in working the ‘‘ten- 
yard coal” in Staffordshire, England.—mMan- 
of-war bird. (a) The frigate-bird or frigate-pelican, 
T or Fregata aquila: 80 ed from its 
formidable swoop and of its prey. See cut under 
chk seis (0) One of the jaégers or skuas: a wrong use. 
— -of-war fashion, a neat, orderly, and seaman- 
like manner, indicative of good discipline.— Portuguese 
man-of-war, © populer name of an oceanic siphonopho- 
rous hydrozoan of the genus Physalia, 


crystalline substance, having a sweet taste, readily solu- man-of-war’s-man (man’ov-warz’man),n. An 


ble in water, and optically inactive. Also called mannitol 


enlisted man belonging to a man-of-war. 


and mannttose, and regarded as a hexatomic alcohol. 

mannitic (ma-nit’ik), a. [< mannite + -ic.] 
Containing or related to mannite.— tic 
fermentation,» fermentation by which glucose or altered 
marie a} is resolved into gum, mannite, and carbonic 
acid. It is not uncommon in certain saccharine liquids, 
and in wines produces the defect called ropiness. c. 
Brit., IX. 96. 

mannitol (man’i-tol),n. [< mannite + (alcoh)ol.] 
Same as mannite. 

mannitose (man’i-tds), n. 


manometer (m&-nom’e-tér),”. [= F. mano- 
métre = Sp. mandémetro, < Gr. pavés, rare, not 
dense, thin, loose, slack, few, scanty, + pérpov, 
@ measure.} An instrument for determining 
and indicating the elastic pressure of gases or 


V@pors. It measures the weight of a column of liquid 
or the tension of a spring that exactly balances the elastic 
ressure of the gas on a unit of area; and, since the rela- 
ive density of a pas is propor ons to its elastic pressure, 
the measurement of the latter determines also the former. 


The whiche he dede full wele and manerly. 

Generydes (E. BE. T. 3.), L 468. 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story. 

Shak., Cymubeline, fii, 6. 92. 
manners-bit (man’érz-bit), x. A small part of 
the contents of a dish which well-mannered 
guests leave, in order that the host or hostess 
may not feel suspected of having made inade- 


quate provision. [Local.] Same as mannite. 


mannery}t, ™. See manory. mannynose, n. See maninose. Manometers which measure elastic gaseous pressure by the 
mannett, ». [man + dim. -et.] A little man; manguver, manwuvre (ma-nd'vér or ma-ni’- gteamgnges’ Irv some forms 
& manikin. vér), n. [Also maneuver, maneuvre; < F. ma- the pressure of the gas is on a 
Jer. What is her squire? neuvre, OF. manouvre, manovre=Sp.maniobra = Piston or diaphragm connect- 


Bar. A toy, that she allows eightpence a day, 
A slight mannet, to port her up and down. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iv. 1. 


Mannheim gold. See gold. 

Mannian (man ian) a.and n. [< Man (see def., 
and etym. of Manz) + -ian.] I, a. Pertaining 
to the Isle of Man, an island belonging to the 


British empire, lying between England and Ire- 
land; Manx. 

II. ». An inhabitant of the Isle of Man; a 
Manx man or woman. 

The Sunne was no sooner vp but the Manniéans arranged 
themeelues, and with great furie set vpon Godred. 

Hakiuyt's Voyages, p. 10. 

[Rare or obsolete in both uses. ] 

ers (ma-nif’e-ré), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. 
of mannifer: see manniferous.] A Linnean 
group of hemipterous insects, corresponding to 
the modern family Cicadida. 
manniferous (ma-nif’e-rus), a. [< NL. man- 
nifer, < L. (LL.) manna, manna, + ferre = E. 
bearl,.] 1. Bearing or producing manna, as & 
tree.—2. Causing the production of manna, as 
an insect; of or pertaining to the Mannifere. 

, 7”. See manikin. 

(man’ing), n. [<man + -ingl.] LA 
man’s work for a day.—2. The operation of 
training animals or birds by accustoming them 
to strangers. 

Hawkes that waxe h by manning are to be cast 
off. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 872. 

manninose, n. See maninose. 

mannish (man’ish), a. [< ME. mannisshe, man- 
nysh, for earlier *mennish, < AS. mennisc, of man, 
human (as a noun, ME. mannish, mennisch = 
G. mensch, etc., man); with reg. mutation of 
the vowel a, < mann, man, + -isc, E. -ishl. Cf. 
mensk, mense.] 1+. Of the human species; of 
the nature of man; human in kind. 

Bat yet it was a figure 

Moet liche to mannisshe creature. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
2. Characteristiic of man; natural to the hu- 
man species; human in quality. 

To do synne is mannyeh. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
3. Characteristic of or resembling the males 
of the human kind; hence, as applied to a wo- 
Maan, masculine ; unwomanly. 

Alle her lymes so wel answerynge | 


Weren to womanhode, that creature 
Nas never lesse mannysh in nied he 
Chaucer, Troilus, {. 284. 


Pg. manobra=It.manovra,<ML. manuopera, ma- 
nopera, a working with the hand,< L. manus (abl. 


manu), the hand, + opera, work: see main and 


opera, and ure, and cf. manure and mainor, of 
the same ult. origin.) 1. A planned and regu- 
lated movement, particularly of troops or war- 
vessels; any strategic evolution, movement, or 
change of position among companies, battal- 
ions, regiments, or of a ship or ships, etc.— 
2. Management with address or artful design; 
an adroit move or procedure; intrigue; strata- 
gem. 

To make them the principal, not the secondary theatre 
of their manwuvres for securing a determined majority in 
Parliament. Burke, Duration of Parliament. 
3. An affected trick of manner to attract notice: 
as, he is full of mancuvers.— Manceuver line. See 


lines of operation, under line2.— Mechanical manou- 
wt See mechanical.=Syn. Trick, Stratagem, etc. See 
ce. 


Mancuver, Mancuvre (ma-nd’vér or ma-ni’- 


vér), v.53 pret. and pp. maneuvered, maneuvred, 
ppr. maneuvering, maneuvring. [Also maneu- 
ver, maneuvre; < F. manewuvrer, OF. manouvrer, 
manovrer = Sp. maniobrar = Pg. manobrar = It. 
manovrare, manwuver; from the noun.] I, in- 
trans. 1. To perform manmuvers; move or 
change positions among troops or ships for the 
purpose of advantageous attack or defense, or 
in military exercise for the purpose of disci- 
pline.— 2. To manage with address or art; em- 
ploy intrigue or stratagem to effect a purpose. 

I never, by oe | manouvring, could get him to take the 
spiritual view of things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 162. 

II. trans. 1. To change the position of, as 
troops or ships; cause to perform strategic evo- 
lutions. 

Sir Geo. Rodney... now mancuvred the fleet with 
such skill as to gain the windward of the enemy during 
the night, and entirely to lude their retreat. 

Beleham, t. Great Britain, April 8, 1782, 
2. To affect in some specified way by a ma- 
nouver or by manwuvers. . 

Instead of seizing his LY alge nef to win a great battle 
or to capture an army by siege, he had simply manauvured 
the enemy out of position. The Century, VL 678. 
3. To manipulate. [Rare.] 


The usual trick consisted in the power to see a great 
deal through a very small opening in the skilfully ma- 
nosuvred bandage. Harper's Mag., 79. 


manouverer, Mancuvrer (ma-nd’ vér-ér or 


ma-ni’vér-ér), m. 1. One who manqwuvers; 


manome 


ed with a counterbalancing 
spring. In others the initial 
Preseure wh roceted “ seal 
primary piston, or diaphragm 
and transmitted. by a fluid 
mass acting upon a secon 

and much larger piston or dia- 
phragm upon which the pres- 
sure per unit of area is 
inversely as the area of the 
smaller piston is to that of 
the larger. Of this kind is 
Shaw’s gage for measuring 
very high pressures. In the 
Bourdon steam-gage a curved 
tubular spring is used, having 
{ts interior connected by a 
tube with the interior of the 
tank, boiler, cylinder, or gas- 


holder containing the va 
or gas to be tes In of 
these forms the parts moved 


a, brass coupli 
glass tube of whic rt 3’ is 
, asldapate ec’, liquid column. 

ressure transmitted through a 
depresses the part ¢ of the liquid 
column and raises the part c’. 


g pressure 

connected with an indicator, -tube; 34, 
and the pressure is on a 
graduated dial-plate. In the 


air manometer the elas- 
tic p 


cated by the height of a col- 
umn of liquid, usually mercury or water, which it wil 
nit aah n its simplest form an S-shaped glass tube, open 
at the upper end, is employed, as shown in the cut. In the 
Fi Abeer d manometer the tube containing the liquid 
is closed at the top, and hence the varying clears pressure 
of the confined air is added to the weight of the liquid 
column in balancing the gaseous pressure to be measured. 
The statical ma: of Boyle has a thin glass bulb coun- 
bard wheter ona of delicate scales, the specific gravity 
of the bulb and ita confined air varying with both pressure 
and temperature of the surrounding air. The manometer 
of Ramsden is essentially a compressed-air manometer 
combined with a scale which indicates tem tures while 
determining atmospheric density. The ordinary gas-gage 
is a simple open-air manometer. 
tric (man-0-met’rik), a. [= F. mano- 
métrique; a8 manometer + -ic.] Pertaining to 
the manometer; made with the manometer: as, 
manometric observations.— Manometric capsule. 
See manometric flames.— Manometric flames of Ki- 
nig (see figures), 
an appearance 
produced by the 
reflection ina ro- 
tating mirror of a 
gas-flame which Is 
made to pulsate by 
the action of s0- 
norous waves. The 
sound is conduct- 
ed by a tube to one 
side of a small 
metal capsule 
ne Genre capsule), and causes the vibration of a divid- 
membrane the other side of which is connected with 


MA 


Manometric Flames. 


manometric 


the gas-jet. Of the figures here given, the first is that 
caused by a single note, and the second corresponds to the 
simultaneous production of a note and its octave. 


manometrical (man-o-met’ri-kal), a. [« mano- 
metric + -al.] Same as manometric. 
ma non troppo. See ma3. 
manor (man/or), n. [Early mod. E. also man- 
nor, ManoUur, Mannour, Manner, maner, manere, 
manoir (ML. munerium), < OF. manoir (= Pr. 
maner), @ Mansion, ¢ manoir, maneir, < L. ma- 
nere, remain, dwell, = Gr. pévecy, stay, remain: 
see remuin, remnant, ete., and cf. manse? and 
mansion, from the same source as manor.} 1}. 
A dwelling; habitation. 

Trouthe hymself, over al and al, 

Had chose his maner principal 


In hir; that was his restyng place. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, lL. 1004. 


2. In England, generally, a landed estate, es- 
pecially one the tenure of which vests the pro- 
prietor with some particular rights of lordship; 
specifically, in old law, a lordship or barony 
held by a lord and subject to the jurisdiction 
of a court-baron held by him; in more ancient 
usage, an estate of a lord or thane with avillage 
community, generally in serfdom, uponit. See 
villeinage and yard-land. 


In the iif. yer of his reign in Septembre was bore to the 
kyng a sone cleped Richard, att Oxenford in his manotre, 
wher is now the white freres. 

Rod. of Gloucester, p. 484, note. 


These manors (those with which England was covered 
about the time of the Domesday Survey] were in fact in 
their simplest form estates of manorial lords, each with its 
village community in villenage upon it. The land of the 
lord's demesne — the home farm belonging to the manor- 
house — was cultivated chiefly by the services of the villata, 
i. e. of the village community or tenants in villenage. The 
land of this village community, fe. the land in villenage, 
lay round the village in open flelds. In the villages were 
the messuages, or homesteads of the tenants in villenage, 
and their holdings were composed of bundles of scattered 
strips in the open fields, with rights of pasture over the 
latter for their cattle after the crops were gathered, as 
well as on the green commons of the manor or township. 

Seebohm, Eng. Vil. Community, p. 76. 


On close inspection, all feudal society is seen to be a re- 
production of a single typical form. This unit consists of 
a group of men settled on a definite space of land, and 
forming what we Englishmen call a Manor, and what in 
France was called a Fief. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 302. 


The name manor is of Norman origin, but the estate to 
which it was given existed, in its essential character, 
long before the Conquest; it received a new name as the 
shire also did, but neither the one nor the other was cre- 
ated by this change. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 98. 


3t. The jurisdiction of a court-baron or court Mansard roof. See 


of the lord of a manor.—4,. In some of the 
United States formed by English colonies, a 
tract of land occupied or once occupied by ten- 
ants paying 8 fee-farm rent to the proprietor, 
sometimes in kind, and sometimes in stipulated 
services. Burrill. In colonial times these resembled 


the old English manors, their possession being in most 
cases accompanied by jurisdiction. 
[So called from 


man-orchis (man’dér’kis), x. 
a fancied resemblance between its lip and the 
body of a man hanging by the head.] A green- 
ish-flowered orchid, Aceras anthropophora, natu- 
ral order Orchidee, which grows in meadows 
and pastures in the eastern part of England. 
The genus is distinguished from Orchis by the absence of 


a spur, but contains no species of importance. Also called 
greenman and greenman orchis. 


manor-house (man’or-hous), n. 
mansion belonging to @ manor. 
manorial (ma-n0’ri-al), a. [< manor + -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to a manor or to manors; con- 
stituting a manor: as, manorial law; a manorial 
estate. 
This tenure [the right of common] is also usually em- 
ed by the interference of manorval claims. 
Paley, Moral Philos., vi. 11. 
In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial hall. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. 
The colony of Maryland was settled and established on 
the manorial principle. The Dial, IV., No. 48. 
Manorial court. Same as court-baron. 
apanor cent (man’or-sét), m. Same as manor- 
ouse. 
manoryt (man/or-i), n. [Also mannery; an ex- 
tension of manor.) Same as manor. 
manoscope (man’o-skop), n. [< Gr. zavdc, rare, 
not dense, + cxo7eiv, view.] A manometer. 
(Rare. ] 
manoscopy (ma-nos’k6-pi),. [< Gr. pavéc, rare, 
+ oxoretv, view.) That branch of physics which 
concerns itself with the determination of the 
density of vapors and gases. 


The house or 


Manouria, nouriana. See Manuria, Ma- 
nuriana. 
manovery (ma-no’ vér-i), ».; pl. manoveries 


(-iz), [A var. of maneuver (ME. mainovre): 


man-power (man’pou’ér), x. 


manquellert (man’kwel‘ér), n. 


manredt (man‘red), n. 


manroot (man’rot), n. 


man-rope (man’rop), 2. 


manselt, v. t. 


man-servant (man’sér’vant), 7. 


manshipt (man’ship), n. 


manshiplyt 
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Bee manaurer.] In Eng. law, a device or a ma- mansion (man‘shon), n. 


nouvering to catch game illegally. 


man-pleaser (man’ple’zér), x. One who pleases 


men, or who strives to gain their favor. 
Servants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh; not with eye-service, as men-pleasera; but in sin- 
gieness of heart, fearing God. Col. iiL 22. 
1. The rate of 
work done normally by one man in a given 
time.—2. A motor utilizing the force of a man 
in driving machinery. 
{< ME. man- 


quellere, monquellere, < AS. manewellere, a homi- 
cide, < mann, man, + crcellere, killer: see queller.} 
A mankiller; a manslayer; an executioner. 
But sente a manqueller and commaundide that Jones 
(John Baptist’s}) heed were brought in a disch. 
Wyclif, Mark vi. 27. 
Wilt thou kill God’s officers and the king's? Ah, thou 
honey-seed [homicide] rogue! thou art a honey-seed, a 
man-queller, and a woman-queller. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., if. 1. 58. 
[< ME. manrede,< AS. 
manreéden, mannréden, homage; «mann, vassal, 
man, man, + r@den,condition: see man and -red, 
Cf. homage, < L. homo, man. Hence, by corrup- 
tion, manrent.} Personal service or attendance; 
homage. It was the token of a species of bondage 
whereby free persons became bondimen or followers of 
those who were their patrons or defenders. 


Misdoo no messengere for menske of thi selvyne, 
Sen we are in thy 2anrede, and mercy the besekes. 
Horte Arthure (i, E, T. 8.), lL. 127. 


manrentt (man’reut), n. [A corruption of man- 


red, simulating rent?.) Same as manred, 
He had bound them [the border chicfs] to his interests 
by those feudal covenants named “bands of manrent,” 
. compelling the parties to defend each other against 
the effects of their mutual transgressions. 
F. Tytler, Hist. Scotland (ed. 1845), IV. 205. 
A morning-glory, Ipo- 
meea leptophylla, found on the dry plains of 
Colorado and in adjacent regions. It is a plant 
2or 3 feet high, with an immense root having some re- 
semblance in shape and size to a man. 


Naut., one of the two 
ropes suspended from stanchions one on each 
side of a gangway 
or ladder, used in 
ascending and de- 
scending a ship’s 
side, hatchways, ete. 
— -rope knot. See 
knot} 


roof. 


KE. 
mansien, by aphere- 
sis from amansien, amonsicn, < AS. dmdadnsumian 
(contr. pp. dmansod), excommunicate, < a-, out, 
+ *mansum, familiar, intimate, appar. ¢ *man 
in gem@ne, common, + -sum: see mean2 and 
-some. ] To excommunicate; curse. 


= BY ae quod a mansed preste of the marche of Yr- 
onde, 
‘*T counte namore Conscience bi so I cacche syluer, 
Than I do to drynke a drau3te of good ale!” 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 220. 


Man-rope Knot. 


manse? (mans), 7. [(< ME. *manse,< OF. manse, 


« ML. mansa, mansum, a dwelling, <« L. ma- 
nere, pp. mansus, remain, dwell: see remain, 
and of. mansion.} Originally, the dwelling of 
a landholder with the land attached; after- 
ward, especially, any ecclesiastical residence, 
whether parochial or collegiate; now, specifi- 
cally, the dwelling-house of a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and hence 
sometimes the parsonage of any church of the 
Presbyterian or Congregational order. 

To arip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, sic as 


gear and manse, money and victual. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliii. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old mange, 

The historic river flowed. Longfellow, Hawthorne. 
Capital mansef, a principal residence ; a manor-house 
or lord’s court. 

This lady died at her capital manse at Fencot near Bi- 
cester in 111L T. Warton, Hist. Kiddington, p. 30. 
A man who 
18 a servant. 

(ME. manship, man- 
chip, < AS. manscipe, humanity, ¢ mann, man, 
+ -scipe, E. “ship. Manhood; courage. 


I beseche & preie, 
Fo{r}loue that ge owe to the lord that let zou be fourmed, 
Meyntenes git goure manchip manii a while. 

Wuliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2676. 
adv. [ME. manschipeliche; < man- 
ship + ~ly2. Manfully. 

His Jord he served treweliche, 
In al thing manschipeliche. 


Guy of Warwick, p. 1. (Halliwell.) 


mansiont (man’shon), v. i. 


mansla 


manslaughter (man’sla’tér), n. 


manslaughter 


(< ME. mansion (in 
astrology), < OF. mansion = Sp. mansion = 
Pg. mansdo = It. mansione, ¢ L. mansio(n-), a 
staying, remaining, abiding, also an abode, 
dwelling, < munere, pp. mansus, stay, remain, 
dwell: see remain. Cf. manor, manse2, mease}, 
measondue.] 1+. A tarrying-place; a station. 
—2. A dwelling; any place of fixed residence 
or repose. [Archaic or poetical.] 
In my Father's house are many mansions. John xiv. 2 
To unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal] mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 
Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 92. 
3. A dwelling-house of the better class; alarge 
or stately residence; especially, the house of 
the lord of a manor; a manor-house. 
Here the Warrior dwelt ; 
And, in that manston, children of his own, 
Or kindred, gathered round him. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vil. 
4. In Oriental and medieval astronomy, one of 
twenty-eight parts into which the zodiac 1s 
divided; a lunar mansion (which see, under 
lunar). 
Which book spak muchel of the operaciouns 
Touchynge the eighte and twenty mansiouns 
That longen to the moone, 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, L. 402. 
5. In astrol., the sign in which the sun or any 
planet has its special residence; a house. 
Phebus the sonne ful joly was and cleer; 
For he was neigh his exaltacion 
In Martes face, and in his mansion 


In Aries, the colerik hote signe. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L 42. 


[< mansion, n.] To 
tarry; dwell; reside. ([Rare.] 


Visible as the clouds of heaven, and other meteors; as 
also the rest of the creatures mansioning therein. 
J. Mede, Paraphrase of St. Peter (1642), p. 16. 


mansionary (man/‘shon-a-ri), a [= F. mansion- 


naire = Sp. It. mansionario, « LL. manstonars- 
us, of or belonging to a dwelling, < L. mansio(n-), 
a dwelling: see mansion.] Resident; residen- 
tiary: as, mansionary canons. Wright. 


mansion-house (man’shon-hous), x. The house 


in which one resides; an inhabited house, espe- 
cially one of considerable importance or gran- 
deur; a manor-house. 


This party purposing in this place to make a dwelling, 
or, as the old word is, his manston-house, or his manor- 
house, did devise how he might make his land a complete 
habitation to supply him with all maner of necessaries. 

Bacon, Use of the Law. 


[A burglary] must be, according to Sir Edward Coke's 
definition, in a mansion-huuse, and therefore, to account 
for the reason why breaking open a church is burglary, he 
quaintly observes that it is domus mansionalis Dei. 

Blackstone, Com., 1V. xvi, 


The Mansion-house, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 


mansio (man’shon-ri), 2.3 pl. mansionries 
(-riz). («mansion + -ry.] Abode in a place; 
residence. [Rare.] 


The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shak., Macbeth, L 6. 5. 
htt,”. (ME. manslagt, mansla3zt, mon- 
slagt, < AS. manslikt, mansleht, mansleht, man- 
slyht, monsliht, ete. (= OS. manslahta = OF ries. 
manslachta, monslachia = MLG. manslacht = 
OHG. manslahta, manslaht, MHG. manslaht = 
Dan. mandslet: ef. also AS. manslege = D. man- 
slag), the slaying of a man,< mann, man, + sliht, 
sleaht, slaying: see slaught.]) Manslaughter. 
The syn of sodomi to heven 
Hit crysen on God Almy3t; 
And mona zt with a rewful steven 
Hit askys vengans day and nygt. 
Audelay, Poems, p. 2. (Halliwell.) 

(< ME. man- 
slagter, manslauter; (man + slaughter. Cf. man- 
slaught.) 1, The killing of a human being by 
a human being, or of men by men; homicide; 
human slaughter. 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 

Of human glory. Hilton, P. L., xi. 693. 
Specifically — 2. In law, the unlawful killing of 
another without malice either express or im- 
plied, which may be either voluntarily, upon 
a sudden heat, or involuntarily, but in the com- 
mission of some unlawfulact. Blackstone. Man- 
slaughter differs from murder in not proceeding from malice 
prepense or deliberate, which is easential to constitute mur- 
der. It differs from excusable homicide, being done in 
consequence of some unlawful act, whereas excusable 


homicide happens in consequence of misadventure. Man- 
slaughter has been distinguished as voluntary, where the 


manslaughter 


killing was intentional in a sudden heat or passion without 
previous malice ; and involuntary, where it was not inten- 
tional, but the slayer was at the time in an unlaw- 
ful act less than a felony, or doing a lawful act in an un- 
lawful manner. This distinction of name is no longer used 
in ure, except in those jurisdictions where it may be 
wal ed by statute. 


oin 
manslayer (man’sla’ér), n. [< ME. manslaer; 
< man + slayer.] A og 43 of a man or of men; 
one who kills a human being. 


See ee ne ee See ee ee? te ee 


Num, xxxv. 

manstealer (man’sté‘lér), nm. One who steals 
human beings, generally for the purpose of sell- 
ing them as slaves; a kidnapper. 

Thelawis . . . formanslayers, . . . for menstealers, for 
liars. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 

manstealing (man’sté’ling), ». The act of 
stealing human beings to sell them into slavery. 

man-sty (man’sti), n. A sty or dwelling unfit 
for human habitation; a filthy dwelling-place. 
[ Rare. } 

The landlord who, as too many do, neglects his cottages 
till they become man-sties, to breed pauperism and 
ease. Kingsley. 

mansuete (man’swét), a. [< ME. mansuete, < 
OF. mansuet, mansuete, F. mansuet = Pr. man- 
suet = Sp. Pg. It. mansueto, ¢< L. mansuetus, 
tamed, tame, mild, soft, pp. of mansuescere, 
tame, become tame, lit. accustom to the hand, 
< manus, the hand, + suescere, become accus- 
tomed: see custom.] Tame; gentle; habitual- 
ly mild or forbearing; not wild or ferocious. 
[ Rare. ]} 
She seyde ek, she was wi e 
qld Wood forth og ag an eae 
: Chaucer, Troilus, v. 194. 

Our hard-headed, hard-hitting, clever, and not over-man- 

suete friend. Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 209. 

mansuetude (man’swé-tiid), nm. [< ME. mansue- 
tude = OF. mansuetume, F. mansuétude = It. 
mansuetudine, ¢ L. mansuetudo, tameness, mild- 
ness, < mansuetus, tame, mild: see mansuete. 
Cf. consuetude, desuetude.| Tameness; habitual 
mildness or gentleness. [Archaic.] 

The remedie agayns ire is a vertu that men clepen man- 
suetude. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


Our Lord Himself, made up of mansuetude, 
= the sum of sufferance up, received 
ob rium, contumely, and buffeting 
ithout complaint. 
, Ring and Book, IT. 84. 


manswear, mainswear(man’-,man’swar),v.i.; 
pret. manswore, mainswore, pp. mansworn, main- 
sworn; ppr. manswearing, mainswearing. [< ME. 
mansweren (in pp. mansworn, manswore), ¢ AS. 
manswerian (pret. mdnswor, pp. mdnsworen), 
swear falsely, < mdn(= OS. mén = OHG. MHG. 
mein), falseness, evil, wickedness (= Icel. mein 
Sw. Dan. men, harm, misfortune), < mdn (= 
Fries. men = MLG. mén, mein = OHG. MHG. 
mein), false, deceitful (= Teel. meinn, harmful), 
in mandath (= OS. ménéth = D. meineed = OHG. 
meineid, MHG. meineit, G. meineid = Icel. mei- 
neidhr = Sw. Dan. mened), orig. man ath, a false 
oath, perjury; perhaps akin to OBulg. mena, ex- 
change, change, = Lith. mainas, exchange, and 
through this notion of ‘exchange’ connected 
with AS. geméne, E. mean, common: see mean. ] 
To swear falsely; perjure one’s self. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
If I chance to stay at hame, 
My love will ca’ me mansworn. 
he Broomfield Hill (Child’s Ballads, I. 132). 
manta (man’tii),n. (Sp. (and Pg.), a blanket: 
see mantle. . A coarse unbleached cotton 
fabrie which forms the staple clothing of the 
common people of Mexico.—2. In mining, a 
blanket or of ore; a placer in situ. West. 
ern U.S.J—3. The Spanish-American name 
of an enormous devil-fish or sea-devil, an eagle- 
ray of the family Ceratopteride. Hence—4. 
[eap.] [NL.] Agenus of suchrays. Manta bi- 
rostris is a species of the warmer American wa- 
ters. It is a synonym of Ceratoptera. 
Mantchoo, ”. anda. A spelling of Manchu}. 
manteau (man’td), n. ormerly also manto, 
mantoe (also by corruption mantua, q. v.);¢ F. 
manteau, a cloak: see mantle, the older form 
of the same word. The form manto, mantoe, 
is simply a more phonetic spelling of the F. 
ike cutto, cuttoe, for couteau), and not from the 
p. or It. manto.) 1. A cloak or mantle. 
He ts him with a white horse, a manto, or blacke 
coole [cowl], a pastoral staff. 
Rycaut, State of the Greek Church, p. 96. 


Specifically —2. A woman’s cloak or outer gar- 


ment; especially, a mantle open in front and manteletta (man-te-let’ii), n. 


displaying the skirt or petticoat. 


mantel-clock (man’ tl- 
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Hast thou any mantoes for ladies made after thine own 
fashion, which shall cover all their naked shoulders, and 
breasts, and necks, and adorn them all over? 

ngland’s Vanity (1683), p. 80. (Nares.) 

I met her this Morning, in a new Manteau and Petti- 
coat, not a bit the worse for her Lady’s wearing. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 


But since in braided gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau sweeps the ground, 
Her shoe disdains the street. Gay, Trivia, i. 110. 


mantel (man’tl), x. [< ME. mantel, < OF. man- 


tel, a cloak, a shelf over a fireplace: see man- 
tle, of which mantel is but an older spelling, re- 
tained only in the architectural sense, without 


particular reason.] 1+. Acloak. See mantle Mantellia (man-tel’i-ii), n. 


(the present spelling in this sense).—2. In 
arch., all the work or facing around a fireplace, 
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Mantel. 
Cloister of St. Elne, near Perpignan, France; 13th century. 


mantelpiece (man’tl-pés), n. 


mantel-shelf (man’‘tl-shelf), x. 


manteltree (man’tl-tré), n. 


‘ manticore 


ment of silk or woolen stuff, which reaches to 
the knees and is fastened in front, worn by 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, and the prelates of 
the Roman court. 


mantelinet (man’tel-in), n. [< OF. and F. man- 


teline (Sp. mantellina), a short cloak, a riding- 
hood, < mantel, a cloak: see mantel, mantle. ] 
Same as mantelet, 


1, 
mantellé (man-te-la’), a. [OF., < mantel, man- 


tle: see mantle.] In her., marked by two tri- 
angles occupying the dexter and sinister sides 
of the chief, as if a mantle had been thrown 
over it from behind: said of an escutcheon. 
NL., named after 
G. A. Mantell (1790-1852), an English geologist. ] 
A generic name given by Brongniart to a tree 

arts of the trunk of which are found in the Port- 
and dirt-bed (inthe Purbeck group), and consid- 
ered to belong tothe cycads. It had been previously 
described by Buckland under the family name of Cyca- 
deoidea (1828), and later sae received from him the ge- 
neric name Cycadites. It has also been described under 
the generic names of Zamites and Strobilites. Schimper 
adopts Buckland’s name as that of a genus, changing it to 

cadoidea. Zigno prefers the generic name Mantelli 
Also mantle- 
piece; < mantel, 2, + piece.] The fitting or dec- 
oration of a mantel—that is, the horizontal 
hood, cornice, or shelf carried above a fire- 
place; henee, by extension, all the marble- 
work, metal-work, or wainscoting around a fire- 
place, or masking the breast of a chimney, in- 
cluding usually one shelf or more. 


A set of Grecian-looking vases on the mantle- 


Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, iii. 


mantel-set (man’tl-set), n. A set of two, three, 


or more decorative objects intended for a man- 
tel-shelf. 

1. That part 
of a mantelpiece which constitutes a helt — 
2. A mantelpiece. 

[Also mantletree 
formerly mantell-tree ; ¢ mantel, mantle, + tree. 
In arch., a beam behind the mantelpiece serv- 
ing as the lintel to a fireplace, sometimes re- 
placed by a brick arch, to which the name is 
also given. 

The first entrance large, and like the mantletree of a 
chimney. Sandys, Travailes, p. 136. 

Here also, as a sort of mantle-tree ornament, sits the 
marble kitten that Rufus made. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 


resting against the chimney, and usually pro- Mantes, . Plural of mantis, 2. 


jecting and more or less ornamental. It includes Mantian (man‘ti-an), a. 


the mantelpiece or chimn 
when this is present, and 
this feature. 


3. In a restricted sense, a mantel-shelf. 


iece, with the mantel-shelf, 
e hood of fireplaces having 


mantelboard (man‘tl-bérd), n. The shelf of 


a mantelpiece, especially when movable and 
forming rather a part of the over-mantel than 
of the chimneypiece proper. 

ok), nm. A clock or 
timepiece intended to stand on a mantel-shelf. 


The mantle-clock strikes six sharp insisting blows as 
she exclaims. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 25. 


mantelet, mantlet (man’tel-et, mant’let 


yy 
[Formerly also mantellet ; < ME. mantelet, < OF. 
mantelet, F. mantelet (= Sp. Pg. mantelete = It. 
mantelletto, mantelletta), dim. of mantel, a cloak: 
see mantel, mantle.] 1. Ashort cloak or mantle. 


(a) Ashort cloak worn in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by knights. 


A mantelet upon his shuldre hanginge, 
Bret-ful of rubies reede, as spar Sa 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1305. 


(b) A woman’s garment, narrower than the mantle, and 
approaching the form of a tippet or broad scarf, worn over 
e shoulders. 


2. Same as cointoise. See also lambrequin, 1 (a). 
—3. In gun., a shield to protect men serv- 
e guns in embrasures, casemates, or port- 
holes from the bullets of sharpshooters.— 4. 
A movable roof or screen used in sieges, etc., 
to protect the besiegers in their attacks. See 
cat-castle, vinea, sow, 4, 

From these mantellets they shot “- pieces, as Culuer- 

8 


ings, double gunnes, and great bom ‘ 
ai Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 79. 


They bring forward mantelets and pavisses, and the arch- 
ers muster on the skirts of the w 
Scott, Ivanhoe, xxvii. 


5. A movable shelter used in a hunting-field. 
The mysteries of battues, shooting use from mant- 
lets, every department, in short, of modern sport with the 
gun. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 77. 
6. A flexible covering, usually of rope, drawn 
close round a gun when it is discharged. Encye. 
Brit., TX. 453. 
[It.: see man- 
telet.| In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a sleeveless vest- 


mantic (man’tik), a. 


mantichor, . 
mantichora (man-ti-ko’rii),m. [NL.: see man- 


Mantichoride# (man-ti-kor’i-dé), ». pl. 


manticora (man-ti-k0’rii), n. 


manticore (man’ ti-k6r), n. 


[< Gr. pavreia, divina- 
tion, < vavretecfar, practise divination, < partic, 
a diviner: see Mantis.] Same as mantie. 

[< Gr. pavtixdc, of a di- 
viner or prophet, prophetic, < udvric, a diviner, 
seer, prophet: see Mantis.] lating or per- 
taining to prophecy or divination, or to one sup- 
cg be inspired; prophetic: as, mantic fury. 

rench. ([Rare. 


ee manticore. 


ticore. } Same as manticore.—2. [cap.] A 
nus of tiger-beetles of the family Cicindelida, 
ounded by Fabricius in 1781,typical of the Man- 
tichorine. All are African; M. tuberculata is 


an example. 
(NL., 


< Mantichora + -ida.] The Mantichorine re- 
arded as a family. 

ntichoring (man‘ti-k6-ri’né), n. pl. [NL.,< 
Mantichora + -ine.] A subfamily of Cicindeli- 
de, typified by the genus Mantichora, with no 
wings, small eyes, and separate posterior coxe. 
The species are large and black or yellow. Four genera 
are known, of which Omus and Amblychila are found in 
the United States, and the rest inhabit Africa. 


[L.: see manti- 
core.]| 1. Same as manticore.—2, [cap.] [NL.] 
Same as Mantichora, 2. 
[Also manticor, 
manticora, mantichor, and corruptly mantiger; 
<F. manticore, < L. mantichora, < Gr. wavttxdpac, 
pavttyépac, corrupt forms of uaptiyopac, paptt- 
xpac, a fabulous animal mentioned by Ctesias, 
with a human head, a lion’s body, a poreupine’s 
quills, and a scorpion’s tail, < Pers. mardkhora, 
man-eater,’ < mard, man, + -khora, khaur, eat- 
er.] 1. A fabulous monster having the body of 
a beast of prey, with a human head. In heraldry it 
is represented with the head of an old man, usually af- 
fronté. It usually has horns like those of an ox, or long and 


spiral, and some writers say that the tail and feet should 
be those of a dragon. 


Near these was placed . . . the black prince of Mono- 
motapas ; by whose side were seen the glaring cat-a-moun- 
tain and the man-mimicking mantiger. . . . That word, 
replied Martin, is a corruption of the mantichora of the 
ancients, the most noxious animal that ever infested the 
earth, Martinus 


manticore 
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2. An unidentified and perhaps imaginary kind mantissa (man-tis’&), ». [< L. mantissa, man- 


of monkey. 

Mantidx (man’ti-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Mantis + 
-ide.] <A family of carnivorous raptorial or- 
yd Wel insects, typified by the genus Mantis, 
with immensely long prothorax, and the fore legs 
peculiarly modified as grasping-organs for rap- 
torial purposes. They are known as rearhorses, race- 
horses, camet-insecta, praying-insects, soothsayers, etc., from 
their peculiar shapes an and are noted for their 
ferocity, pugnacity, and tenacity of life. The praying atti- 
tude, in which the fore legs are held aliarly doubled up. 
is assumed for defense and ncureagion. The genera and 
species are numerous. Among the gressorial or ambula- 
torial orthopters the family contrasts with Phasmide. 
Also Mantida, Mantides 


mantiger (man’ti-jér), n. See manticore. 
mantile, x. Same as maniple, 4. 

mantilla (man-til’i), n. [= F. mantille, < Sp. 
mantilla = Pg. mantifha = It. mantiglia, mantle, 
mantilla: see mantle.) 1. A short mantle. 

Sir Francis Vere, conspicuous in the throng in his red 
mantilla. Motley, United Netherlands, II. 263. 
2. A light cloak or coyering thrown over the 
dress of a lady. 

A Dofia Inez with a black manta, 
Followed at aay fae an unknown lover. 
ellow, Spanish Student, 1 1. 
3. A woman’s head-covering, often of lace, 
which falls down upon the shoulders and may 
be used as 8 veil, worn in Spain and the Span- 
ish colonies, in Genoa, and elsewhere. 


Her hair was partly covered by a lace manila, through 
which her arms, bare to the shoulder, gleamed white. 
R. L. Stevenson, 


The iter, p. 219. 
Mantis (man’tis), x. [NL., < Gr. pdvric, a di- 
viner, seer, prophet, foreboder; also a locust or 
asshopper described as having long thin fore 
egs, kept constantly in motion, perhaps Mantis 
religiosa, so called from the peculiar position of 
the fore legs, which 
resembles that of a 
person’s hands at 
prayer; orig. one 
who utters oracles 
while in a state of 
divine frenzy, < ai- 
veoOai, rage, be mad, 
> pavia, frenzy: see 
mania.] 1. Thetyp- 
ical genus of Man- 
tide, formerly the 
same as the family, 
now much restrict- 
ed. They are na- 
tives chiefly of trop- 
ical regions, but 
some species are 
common in _ tem- 
erate latitudes.— 
. [l. c.3 pl. mantes 
(-téz).] Any spe- 
cies of the family 
Mantide; a rear- 
horse. The common rearhorse or praying-mantis of 
the United States is Phasmomantis carolina, 
mantis-crab (man’tis-krab), n. Same as man- 
tis-shrimp, 1. 
Mantisia (man-tis’i-i), n. [NL. (Sims, 1810), 
< mantis, the insect, which the flowers are 
thought to resemble.) A genus of monocotyle- 
donous plants of the natural order re ha cle 
the ginger family, and the tribe Zingiberee. 


Pra -mantis (Mantis religiosa), 
adult male, reduced one fourth. 


It is characterized by a one-celled ovary, with three 
parietal naire and by having lateral o te thread. 
shaped staminodia extending from the middle of the fila- 


ment. They are herbs, with narrow leaves having a long 
twisted apex, and curious purple and yellow flowers grow- 
ing in loose clusters. ‘There are two species, indigenous to 
the East Indies; one of these, M. saltatoria, is often culti- 
vated for the singularity and beauty of its flowers, which 
bear some resemblance to a ballet-dancer ; hence the popu- 
lar name dancing-girls or opera-girls. See dancing-girt, 2. 
Mantispa (man-tis’pii), x. [NL. (Dliger, 1798), 
irreg. or erroneously for *Mantiopa, < Gr. uévrec, 
an insect, NL. Mantis, + Ow (a7-), face.) The 
typical genus of Mantispida, so called from the 
likeness to a mantis, the prothorax being long 
and slender, and the fore legs enlarged and bent 


for grasping. The larva is hypermetamorphic, and has 


a double molt. The larve live in the egg-bags of spiders. 
M. pagana ia European; others are found in all the warmer 
parts of the world. 

Mantispide (man-tis’pi-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


Mantispa + de.) A family of planipennine 
neuropterous insects, typified by the genus 
Mantispa. J. O. Westwood, 1840. 
Mantispine (man-tis-pi’né), ”. pl. [NL.,< Man- 
tispa + -ine.) The Mantispide considered as a 
subfamily of the neuropterous family Hemero- 
bude. 


mantis-shrim 


mantle (man’‘tl), n. 


tisa, an addition, a makeweight; of Etruscan 
origin.) 1. A supplementary treatise; a les- 
ser work following one on the same sub- 
ject.— 2. The decimal 
part of a logarithm: so 
called as being additional 
to the characteristic or in- 
tegral part. Thus, in the 
logarithm of 900 = 2.95424 the 
characteristic is 2, and the man- 
tissa is .05424. is use of the 
word was Parhepeact d Henry 


Briggs, and is applied chiefly 
to Briggsian logari See 
logarithm. 

3. leap. } In zool., a ge- 
mollusks. 

(man’ tis- 
shrimp),. 1, A stoma- 
topodous crustacean of 
the family Squillida, as 
Squilla mantis or S. em- 
pusa: so called from the 
resemblance to the insect 
called mantis. See Gono- 
dactylus, Squilla. Also 
called mantis-crab and 
locust-shrimp.— 2. A le- 
modipodous crustacean of the family Caprel- 
lide, as Caprella linearis ; a specter-shrimp: so 
called for the same reason as above. 


* -_ ” J : 
be be a 


Pi 


Mantisshrimp (Sguslla 
cmpusa). 


mantistic Sacpaetcac bang {Irreg. <Gr. partic, a 


diviner, seer, prophet, + -istic. ] Same as mantic. 

An idea of spiritual or mantistic qualities supposed to 
be peculiar to the female sex. 

A. Wilder, Knight’s Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. 144. 
Formerly also mantel 
(still retained in the architectural sense), man- 
tell; < ME. mantel, mantylle, pany (a) < AS. 
meentel, mentel = OFries. D. MLG. mantel = 
OHG. mantal, mandal, MHG. mantel, mandel, 
G. mantel = Icel. méttull = Sw. Dan. mantel, & 
cloak; partly (b) < OF. mantel, F. manteau (> 
E. manteau, mantol, also mantua, q. v.), & cloak, 
a mantel (in arch.), = Pr. mantel, a cloak, = 
ob mantel, a table-cloth, = It. mantello, a 
cloak; all < L. mantellum, mantelwm, a cloak, 
mantle, also mantele, mantelium, mantile, man- 
tilium, a towel, napkin, table-cloth, whence also 
It. mantile, mantle, = Pg. mantilha = Pa man- 
tilla =It. dim. mantiglia, manitilla (> F. G. man- 
tille = E. mantilla, q- v.),@ mantle; also (< L. 
mantellum, regarded as dim.) ML. mantum, > 
It. manto, ammanto = Sp. Pg. manto, m., also 
Sp. Pg. manta = F. mante, f., a cloak; per- 
haps orig. a ‘hand-cloth,’ < manus, the hand, 
+ tela, a web, texture: - 
see toi[2, A similar re- 
duction of manus to 
man- occurs in man- 
suete, mancipate, etc. ] 
1. A loose sleeveless 
garment worn as an 
outer covering, falling 
in straight lines from 
the shoulders; a simple 
kind of cloak. Mantles 
were originally mere pieces 
of cloth of suitable size and 
car the upper corners of 
which were brought together 
and fastened at the neck or 
over one shoulder, with the 
loose edges lapping fn front 
or at one side. ose worn 
during the middle ages and 
later were large and loose, 
capable of being drawn across 
the breast, but usnally open <gae er: 
in front and secured across oes 
the breast by a lace or chain. 
Long flowing mantles form a 
part of the distinguishing 
costume or insignia of British and other nobles and 
di and are represented more or less conventionally 
behind the escutcheon in coats of arms. 

The damsell was in her smok, with a mantill a-bouten 
hir. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £. 17. 

And ah took his mantle, and wra it together 
and note waters, and Hpi were ae led hither and 
thither, so that they two went over on dry a hat ae 


2. Figuratively, a cover or covering; some- 
thing that conceals. 
Well covered with the night’s black mantle. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., iv, 2. 22 


Before the heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world. Milton, P. 1., iif 10. 
A hot-water filter . . . in which the mantel of water be- 
tween the glass funnel and the outer copper wall is kept 


warm by a flame which bel ee under the tube. 
Hiippe, Bacteriological Investigations (trans.), p. 188, 


Mantle of Man-at-arms, 
1sth century. 


mant 


mantle-cell (man’tl-sel), x. 


mantle-cell 


Specifically —(a) An outer covering of a wall, differing in 
material from the inner part. (6) In founding, a covering 
of porous clay laid over a pattern in wax. When heat is 
ope the wax melts and runs out, leaving the clay man- 
ein condition to serve as a mold. (c) The outer envelop- 
ing masonry of a blast-furnace. (d) In zodl. and anat., 
some part or organ which covers, conceals, or mantles: 
(1) In Mollusea, the pallium. (2) In Cirripedia, the sac, 
formed by the do part of the integument, which in- 
closes the body. (8) In orntth., the pallium or stragulum. 
See stragulum. (4) The tunic of an ascidian. 
8. In ker., same as muniling, 3.—4. An inclosed 
chute which leads water from a fore-bay to a 
water-wheel. FE. H. Knight.— 5. In the incan- 
descent gas-light of Dr. Auer von Weisbach, a 
tube variously composed of one or more of the 
oxids of zirconium, lanthanum, thorium, and 
cerium, and pea by dipping a tube of cot- 
ton netting (made by a knitting-machine) into 
a solution, or mixed solutions, of the oxid or 
oxids, thus coating the filaments, which after 
coating are burned out, leaving a consolidated 


tube. Heated from the interior by the flame of Bunsen 
burners to the temperature of incandeacence, these man- 
tles become strongly luminous, and are said to last from 1,000 
to 2,000 hours of constant use.— Duchesse mantle, a large 
easy silk cloak for women, worn about 1870.— Electoral 
mantle. See electoral._ Empress mantle, a kind of bur- 
noose worn by women about 1860.— Josephine mantle, 
an outer garment for women, with a cape, worn about 1850. 
—Lady’s mantle. See lady's-manile.—To take the 
mantle or mantle and ring, to vow perpetual widow- 
hood. During the fifteenth century and later, it was cus- 
tomary for widows to take such pledges, sometimes in the 
presence of a cle an or other witnesses. See widow's 
mantle, below.—Watteau mantle, a woman’s mantle or 
cloak worn about 1865, distinguished bya Watteau back and 
other resemblances to garments represented in the pictures 
of Watteau.— Widow's mantle, a mantle assumed, usu- 
ally with a ring, as evidence of a vow of perpetual widow- 
hood. It appears to have been a russet cloak. 


mantle cman t); v.; pret. and pe: mantled, ppr. 


mantling. (< ME. manilen; < mantle, n.) I. 

trans. 1. To cover with or as if with a mantle; 

disguise; obscure or protect by covering up. 
So their rising senses 


Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shak., Tempest, v. L. 67. 
Mar. Come I too late? 
Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. Shak., Cor., 4. 6. 29. 


Darkness the skies had mantled o’er 
In aid of her design. 
Cowper, Queen's Visit to London. 

Specifically —2. In the manufacture of alum 
from aluminous shales or alum ores, to cover 
(a Geshe or completely calcined heap of the 
ore) with a layer of previously calcined ore. 
Volatilization and loss of sulphur from excessive heat and 
the injurious action of wind and rain are thus avoided 
uring the progress of the operation and while the heap is 
cooling. 


Calcination is then effected by means of a smothered fire. 
. - - To this end, the mass is after a time covered with a 
coating of calcined ore, or mantled, as it is termed. in or- 
der to shelter the burning heap from wind and rain, and 
to moderate the heat. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., I. 327. 
II. intrans. 1. To expand and spread; serve 
as a mantle or covering. 
The pair (of wings) that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantiing o’er his breast 
With regal ornament. tlton, P. L., v. 279. 
2. To become covered witha coating, as a 
barmy liquid; send up froth or scum; cream, 
or cream over; foam. 
The cup of joy 
Unmingled mantles to the goblet's brim. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, viii. 
8. To be or become overspread or suffused, as 
with blushes or color; hence, to display a super- 
ficial change of hue or of expression. 
At the distant hint of dark surmise, 
The blood into the mantling cheek would rise. 
Crabbe, Works, V. 120. 
The rosy blush of morn began to manile in the east. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 109. 
You could see an unusual, because a lively, spark dan- 
cing in his eyes, and a new-found vivacity mantling on his 
dark physiognomy. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, iff. 
4. In falconry, to stretch out one wing after 
the leg, as a hawk, by way of relief; spread 
out the wings for ease: sometimes used figura- 
tively. 
There my fraile fancy, fed with full delight, 


Doth bath in blisse, and mantieth moat at ease. 
Spenser, Sonnets, Ixxii. 


Or tend his spar-hawke mantling in her mewe. 
Bp. Halil, Satires, iv. 4. 


mantle-animal] (man’tl-an’i-mal), ». A sea- 


squirt; one of the ascidians or tunicaries: trans- 
lating the technica] name Tunicata. Haeckel. 
ie-breathing (man’tl-bré’PHing), a. Re- 
spiring by means of the mantle or pallium ; 
palliobranchiate, as a brachiopod: as, the 
mantle-breathing mollusks. 
In cryptogamy, 
same as tapetal cell. 


mantiled 


mantled (man’tld), p. a. [(< ME. mantled; < 
mantle + -ed2.) Provided with a mantle or a 
mantelet; protected. 
They haue a Fort very well sadoed and mantelled 
with barkes of trees. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 120. 


They built two houses for them he daily expected from 
England, a faire Well of fresh water mantled with bricke. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 84. 
mantlepiece, ». See mantelpiece. 
mantler (nant le) n. One who wears or is 
dressed in a mantle; one whose only clothing 
is a mantle. 

In Antwerp they pictured the Queen of Bohemia like a 
poor Irish mantler, with her hair hanging about her ears 
and her child at her back. 

A. Wilson, Hist. Great Britain (1655). 
mantlet, n. See manielet. 
mantletree, n. See manteliree. 
man (mant’ling), ». [Verbal n. of man- 
tle,c.) 1. A kind of cloth suitable for making 
mantles or the like.—2. In the manufacture of 
alum from aluminous shales or alum ores, a 
layer of calcined shale spread over a partly 
or completely calcined heap of the same ma- 
terial, to moderate the heat, prevent loss of 
sulphur, and protect the mass from the detri- 
mental effects of wind and rain during the cal- 


cination and cooling.—38. In her.: (a) The dra- | 


pery which is often used as a background to a 
shield, crest, etc., originally perhaps the man- 
telet of the helmet or cointoise. (5) A mantelet, 
lambrequin, or cointoise. Also mantle. 
manto}t, n. An obsolete spelling of manteau. 
manto? (man’to), ». ([Sp., a mantle or cover- 
ing: see mantle.) In mining, a stratum or bed, 
especially one which covers some valuable ore, 
or has some peculiarity of importance from a 
mining point of view. It is ueually quelified by some 
other word, as manto de ossa (the bone-layer), a stratum of 
carernous limestone in the mining on of Chasarcillo 
in Chili. The use of the word is limited to South Americ 
and especially Chili, In the gold placer-mines of th 
country the manto is the pays ” of gravel, or that 
part of the gravel which contains the gold in paying quan- 
tity. The barren gravels are called manturrones. The word 
manto is occasionally used by those writing on the mines 
of South America in languages other than Spanish. 
manto-gownt (man’té-goun), n. Same as man- 
tea or mantua-gown. 
mantologist (man-tol’5-jist), ». [¢ mantolog-y 
+ -ist.} One skilled in mantology or divina- 
tion; a diviner; a prophet. [Rare.] 
mantology (man-tol’6-ji), ». [«< Gr. udvre, a 
diviner (uavreia, divination), + -Aoyia, < Aéyew, 
speak: see -ology.] The act or art of divina- 
tion or prophesying. [Rare.] 
mantont, mantoont, ». [< Sp. manton, a shawl, 
< manta, a cloak: see manile.] A shawl or wrap. 
I do hear there are bawds abroad, 
That bring cut-works, and mantoons, and convey letters 
To such young gentlewomen. 
Webster, Devil's Law-Case, 1. 2 
mantra (man’tri),”. (Skt., thought, a hymn 
or text of the Vedas, a spell, a charm, ¢ f man, 
think: see mind1.] 1. A Vedic hymn of praise 
and prayer; collectively, the matter of the San- 
hita or first division of the Veda, as distin- 
ished from the liturgical matter, called the 
Sanaa 2. A sacred text used as a charm 
or incantation by Brahmans and Yogis. 
He {the Brahman] may play the mountebank or the con- 
jurer, and with a stock of mantras and charms proceed to 
the curing of murrain tn cattle, pip in chickens, and short- 


windedneas in old women. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 375. 


man-trap (man’trap), n. 1. A SDring- Uap 
or other engine for catching trespassers an 
marauders. Its use has been made unlawfal in Great 
Britain pooh Oa set in a dwelling-house between sun- 
set and sa 
2. Anything, such as an oe hatchway on 
shipboard, or an insecure building, ladder, etc., 
likely to become the cause of injury or death 
to the unwary. ([Collogq.] 

mantua (man’ti-d), 2. [A corruption of man- 
teau, formerly also manio, mantoe, and in the 
17th century also prob. (as the Sc. form 
manty indicates) pron. *mantue (man’tu) (cf. 
beauty, pron. bi’ti), whence, appar. by associa- 
tion with Mantua, a town in Italy, the form 
mantua. There was no actual connection with 
Mantua; and the supposed analogy of milliner, 
ult. < Milan, is fallacious.) 1+. A manteau; 
specifically, a woman’s gown, especially one 
open in front, showing the petticoat and the 
lining of the mantua itself. 

Condescending (tho’ she Is of a great House in France) 


to make Mantua’s for the Een uf Heres eerie 
; -la- 6, ili. 1. 


A new mantua of genuine French sflk. Scott. 
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Ribbons, mantuas, clocked stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes, Thackeray, Virginians, xxxii. 
2. A loose cloak worn by women about 1850. 

mantua-gownt (man‘ti-i-goun), n. <A loose 
outer garment worn by women. E. Phillips. 

mantua-maker (man‘ti-i-ma’kér), ». One 
who makes women’s gowns; a dressmaker. 

By sah a mantua-maker ; I am employed by the 
most fashionable ladies. Addison, Guardian, No. 118. 


Mantua-maker’s hem, 2 manner of uniting two pieces 
of material expeditiously, used by dressmakers, etc. ‘The 
ridge of the seam is left standing, not sewed down flat to 


the stuff. 
tuan (man‘ti-an), a. and. [¢ L. Man- 
tuanus, of Mantua, < Mantua (see def.).] I, a. 
Belonging or pertaining to the town of Mantua, 
or to the province or former duchy of Mantua, 
in northern Italy: frequently with reference to 
Virgil (born near Mantua) or his works. 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 
Pope, Fssay on Criticism, L. 129. 
Ages elaps'd ere Homer's lamp appear’d, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, L. 557. 
II, x. A native or an inhabitant of Mantua. 
manty (man‘ti), ”.; pl. manties (-tiz). A Seotch 
form of mantua or manteau. 
My cousin's silk manty, and her gowd watch. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
Manu (man’s), n. (Skt., man, the supposed 
father of mankind: see man, n.} In Hindu 
myth.: (a) A legendary being, son of Vivasvant 
(the sun), and progenitor of the human race, 
to whom is later ascribed the noted legal text- 
book called the Laws of Manu, or the Manava- 
dharma-castra. (b) Later, also, one of a series 
of fourteen patriarchs or progenitors, presiding 
over successive periods or divisions of time, 
called manvantaras, each of 308,448,000 years. 
manual (man’i-al), a. and . [Formerly also 
manuel; ME. manuel (n.),< OF. manuel, F. manu- 
el = Sp. Pg. manual = It. manuale; ¢ L. manua- 
lis, of or belonging to the hand; neut. manuale, 
the case or covering of a book, ML. a hand- 
book, service-book, ete., < manus, the hand: see 
main3,| J, a. 1. Of or pertaining tothe hand; 
erformed, made, or bed by the hand; employ- 
ing the hands: as, manual dexterity or skill; 
manual labor; a manual operation; the manual 
arts. 
I find some collections made of agriculture, and like- 
wise of manual arts. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 128. 
Train’d to the manual fight, and bruiseful toil. 
P. Whitehead, The Gymnasiad, I. 


2. Having hands. [Rare.] 


Persons deprived of hands beget manual issues. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vil. 2. 
8. In zool., of or pertaining to the manus or 
hand: distinguished from pedal: as, manual 
muscles, those which lie wholly in the hand.— 
Manual acts (eccles.), the acts Pevlonmed by the priest 
in consecrating the eucharist, such asthe fraction or break- 
ing of the bread, making the sign of the cross, laying his 
hand on the paten. etc.— Manual alphabet, the letters 
made with the fingers and hand, used by the deaf and dumb 
in conversation. See deas-mute.— Manual benefice. See 
benesice, 2.— Manual coverts. See covert, 6.— Manual 
exercise, in the military art, the exercise of handling the 
rifle and other arms with precision according to prescribed 
method: as, the sergeant drilled his squad in manual ezer- 
cise.— Manual keyboard, See II., 3(>).—Manual seal, 
a signet used for impressing a seal by hand. 
There is my gage, that mantal seal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell. 
Shak., Rich. I1., iv. 1. 25. 
Sign manual [< OF. seing manuel}, an autograph signa- 
ture; especially, a signature to an official document exe- 
cuted by the hand of asovereign or magistrate. 
The treasurer obliged himself to procure some decla- 
ration under his majesty’s sign manual. 
Clarendon, Civil Wars. 
II, ». 1. A small book, such as may be car- 
ried in the hand or conveniently handled; espe- 
cially, a book of convenient size containing the 
elements of a science, a collection of rules, or the 
like, designed for use as a text-book or as a 
reference-book: as, a manual of laws.—2. Spe- 
cifically, an office-book of the medieval Catho- 
lic Church in England, containing the form to be 
observed by priests in the administration of the 
sacraments of communion (out of mass), bap- 
tism, penance, marriage, and extreme unction, 
and in churchings, burials, ete. It corresponds to 
the Roman Catholic office-book called the ritual. The name 
manual (ML. manuale) was sometimes used in France also. 
The Manual had in it all the services that a parish priest 
has to perform, with the musical notation where needed, 
and the full rubrics for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT. ii. 218. 


8. In music: (a) In a musical instrument, a 
key or lever for the hands or fingers; a digital. 


manucaptor 


See key, 4.(b), and keyboard. (b) In organs, a 
keyboard for the hands: oppoee to pedal: as, 
an organ with two manuals. Abbreviated M. 
—4, A fire-engine worked by hand, as distin- 
guished from the more modern steam fire-en- 
gine. See fire-engine. 
manualist (man’t-al-ist), x. [< manual + -ist.] 
An artificer; a workman. Minsheu. ([Rare.] 
manualiter (man-t-al’i-tér), adr. [NL., ¢ L. 
manualis, manual: see manual.) With themanu- 
als, and without the pedals: a direction in or- 
gan-playing. 
manual-key (man’t-al-ké), 7. In an organ, 
one of the keys in a manual, in contradistinc- 
tion to a pedal-key, which is operated by the foot. 
manually (man’t-al-i),adv. By hand; by means 
of the hands. 
manuaryt (man’i-a-ri),a.andn. [<¢ L. manu- 
arius, of the hand (as a noun, a manual laborer), 
< manus, the hand: see manual, main3, Cf. man- 
nerl,] JI. a. Done or carried on by the hand; 
manual. 
In manuary craftes, though they be all good, yet that is 
accompted most noble that is most necessary. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 158. 
II, ». 1. One who labors with his hands; a 
handicraftsman; an artificer; an artisan. 
There are some special gifts of the Spirit, which we call 
charismata, which dono more argue a right to the sonship 
of God than the manuary’'s infused skill of Bezaleel and 
Aholiab could prove them saints. 
Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. vill. 14. 


2. A consecrated glove. 
Some manuaries for handlers of relics. 
Latimer, Works, I. 49. (Davies.) 

manubialt (ma-nii’bi-al), a. (< L. manubialis, 
of or belonging to booty, < manubia, money ob- 
tained from the sale of booty, also booty, spoils, 
« manus, the hand: see manual.) Belonging to 
spoils; taken in war.—Manubial column. 38¢e col- 
umn. 

manubria, 7. Plural of manubrium. 

manubrial (ma-nii’bri-al), a. [< manubrium + 
-al.] Inanat., of or pertaining toa manubrium; 
having the character of a manubrium; resem- 
bling a handle: as, the manubrial part of the 
sternum. 

manubriated (ma-nii’bri-d-ted), a. [« manu- 
brium + -atel + -ed2,] Having a manubrium,as 
a sternum: used chiefly in ornithology. 

manubrium (m4a-nii’bri-um), 7.3; pl. manubria 
(-i). [= Sp. Pg. manubrio, ¢ L. manubrium, a 
handle, haft, hilt, < manus, the hand: see man- 
ual.] 1. In some technical uses, a handle or 
haft. Specifically—2. In anat. and cool.: (a) 
The presternum, or first piece of the sternum, 
of most mammals; the anterior, or in man the 
upper, segment of the sternum, corresponding 
to the first pair of ribs, and succeeded by a piece 
or pieces collectively called the gladiolus or 
mesosternum. See cut under sternum, (b) In 
birds, a small process, often forked, of the fore 
border of the sternum, in the middle line, at the 
root of the keel. See cut under epipleura. (c) 
The handle of the malleus; the process of the 
outer ear-bone, connected with the inner sur- 
face of the tympanic membrane. See cut under 
ossiculum. (d) In hydrozoans, the sac or polyp- 
ite which projects from the center of the con- 
cavity of the nectocalyx of a medusa or the gono- 
calyx of a medusiform gonophore. See medu- 
soid.— 3. In bot., a cylindrical cell which arises 
from the center of the inner face of each of the 
eight shields that compose the wall of the an- 
theridium in the Characce. Also called handle. 
Compare head, 6 (c), and head-cell. 

From the center of the inner face of each shield a cylin- 
drical cell, termed a handle or manubrium, projects in- 
wards nearly to the center of the globe. 

Bennett and Murray, Cryptogamic Bot., p. 177. 
4. In organ-building, a stop-knob or handle. 
manucaption (man-ti-kap’shon), ». (¢ ML. 
manucaptio(n-), ¢ L. manus, hand, + captio(n-), 
taking: see caption.) In old law, a writ for 
the appearance or bringing in of a person who 
could not be admitted to bail by the sheriff or 
an inferior magistrate. 


This manucaption was intended to secure the atten- 
dance of the members. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 424. 


manucaptor (man-ii-kap’tor), n. [« ML. ma- 
nucaptor, < L. manus, hand, + captor, a taker 
(hunter): see captor.) In old law, one who 
stands bail for the appearance of another; a 
surety. 


For each of them (newly chosen representatives] manu- 
captors or bailsmen were provided, who were bound for 
their obedience to the writ, and the names of the manu- 
captors were entered in the return. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 424. 


manucode 
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manucode (man’ii-kod), x. [< Manucodia.]) A manufactural (man-u-fak’tu-ral), a. ([(< manu- 


bird of Paradise of the genus Manucodia of 


Boddaert; a chalybean. The term has also been used 
for some of the true >irds of Paradise of the genus Para- 
disea of Linnwus or Manucodiata of Brisson. 
Manucodia (man-a-ko‘di-a), n. .[NL. (Bod- 
daert, 1783), a misprint for Manucodiata, q.v.] 
A genus of sturnoid passerine birds, either in- 
cluded in the family Paradiseide or placed in 
Sturnide, and typical of a subfamily Manuco- 
diine (also called Phonygama by Lesson in 
1828, and Chalybeus by Cuvier in 1829); the 
manucodes or chalybeans. There are several spe- 
cies of these beautiful birds, with glossy blue-black plu- 
mage, inhabiting the Papuan region, or New Guinea and 
the islands zoologically related thereto. The longest- and 
best-known of these is M. viridix, called M. chalybeus by 
Boddaert, and Chalybreus paradizeus by Cuvier. AM. kerau- 
dreni (Lesson), M. qouldi (Gray), Af. atra (Lesson), M. pyr- 
rhoptera (Temminck), Af. morotensizs (Schlegel), and M. 
obiensiz (Bernstein) are others; the last three form a sepa- 
rate subgenus called Lycucurax by Bonaparte in 1853. 


manucodiata (manu-ua-k6o-di-a’ta), n. (NL., 
from a Malay name manuk-dewata, a bird of 
Paradise, lit. ‘ bird of the gods.’ Cf. mamuque.] 
1. An old and disused name for a bird of Para- 
dise. 

The male and female Manucordiata (read manucodiata7), 
the male having a hollow in the back, in which it is re- 
ported the female both lays and hatches her eggs. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1645. 
2. [cap.] A genus of Paradise birds established 
by Brisson in 1760, equivalent to the Linnean 


genus Paradisea. Two species were included by Bris- 
son under this generic name, Manucodiata major and M. 
minor, corresponding respectively to the Paradisea apoda 
and P. regia of Linnaus, neither of which pertains to the 
later genus Manucodia. [Not in use.] 

(NL., 


Manucodiing (man-i-k6-di-i’/né), n. pl. 
€ Manucodia + -ine.] A subfamily of birds 
named by Cabanis in 1847 from the genus Ma- 


nucodia. The term is little used; but by G. R. Gray 
(1870) it is employed for a subfamily of Sturnid@ com- 
- posed of the two genera Astrapia and Manucodia. 


manuducentt (man-i-du’sent), 2. (<« ML. ma- 
nuducen(t-)s, ppr. of manuducere, lead by the 
hand, ¢ L. manus, the hand, + ducere, lead: see 
duct.) One who leads by the hand; a manuduc- 
tor. [Rare.] 
manuduction (man-it-duk’shon), ». [= Sp. 
manuduccion, < ML. manuductio(n-), « manute- 
cere, lead by the hand: see manuducent.) A 
leading by the hand; the act of guiding; care- 
ful guidance. [Archaic.] 

The only door to enter into the kingdom of God was 


water, by the manuduction of the Spirit. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 151. 


It is amusing to see the imperial air with which he 
enounces his behests to se dae for his manuduction. 

. Hall, Recent English, p. 112. 
manuductor (man-i-duk’tor),». [= F. manu- 
ducteur = Sp. manuductor, « ML. manuductor, ¢ 
manuducere, lead by the hand: see manuducent.] 
One who leads by the hand; a leader; a guide; 
specifically, in medieval music, one who indi- 
cated the rhythm to a choir by beating time 
with his hand or by striking pieces of wood or 
shell together; a conductor. [Archaic.] 

Love be your manuductor; may the tears 
Of penitence free you from (all) future fears. 
Jordan, Poems. 
manuductory (man-i-duk’té-ri), a. [< manu- 
ductor: see -ory.} Leading by oras by the hand; 
serving as a guide, or for guidance. Bp. Words- 
worth, Church Hist., I. 229. 
manufactt (man-i-fakt’),». (< L. manufactus, 
made by hand: see manufacture.] Manufac- 
ture. 
A great part of the linen manu/fact is done by women 
and children. Maydman, Naval Speculations, p. 312. 
T’ encourage woolen manufact. 
oe Dusty Collin’s Walk, ifi. 
manufactory (man-ii-fak’td-ri), a. and n. ([< 
L. manus, the hand, + *factorius, adj., neut. 
LL. factorium, an oil-press, later a factory: see 


factory. Cf. manufacture.) I.¢ a. Of or per-. 


taining to manufacturing; employed in manu- 
facturing: as, a manufactory operation. Swift. 
Servile and manufactory men, that should serve the uses 


of the world in handicrafts. P 
Lord, Hist. Banians (1680), p. 70. (Latham.) 


II, 2.; pl. manufactories (-riz). 1+. The act 
of manufacturing ; manufacture. 
To give ease and encouragement to manufactory at home. 
Bolingbroke, Spirit of Patriotism, p. 190. (Latham.) 
2. A building in which goods are manufac- 
tured; more generally, any place where ar- 
ticles for use or consumption are regularly 
made: more comprehensive in scope than fac- 
tory. See factory, 4. 


manufacture (man-ii-fak’tur), 2. 


manufacturer (man-i-fak’tir-ér), 7. 


manufact 


manul, 7. 


Manulea (ma-nu’ 16-3), n. 


facture + -al.] Pertaining or relating to manu- 
factures: as, manufactural demand. IV. Taylor. 
[Formerly 
also manifacture; =F. manufacture = Sp. Pg. 
manufactura, < ML. manufactura, a making by 
hand, ¢ L. manufactus, prop. as two words, manu 
factus, made by hand: manu, abl. of manus, 
hand; factus, pp. of facere, make: see main3, 
manual, and facture.) 1. The operation of mak- 
ing goods or wares of any kind; the production 
of articles for use from raw or prepared mate- 
rials by giving to these materials new forms, 
qualities, properties, or combinations, whether 
by hand-labor or by machinery: used more espe- 
cially of production in a large way by machinery 
or by many hands working coéperatively. 

They have here [at Antab] a considerable manufacture 


of coarse stamped callicves. 
Pococke, Vescription of the East, II. L 155. 


By means of trade and manufactures a greater quantity 
of subsistence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the actual state of 
their cultivation, could atford. 

Snuth, Wealth of Nations, iv. 9. 
2. Anything made for use from raw or prepared 
materials; collectively, manufactured articles; 
figuratively, anything formed or produced; a 
contrivance. 

The peasants are clothed in a coarse kind of canvas, the 
manufacture of the country. Addison, 


The tendency for a long time appears to have been to 
discourage domestic linguistic manufactures, and promote 
the importation of foreign wares. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii. 


3t. A place or building in which manufacturing 


operations are carried on; a factory. £. Phil- 
lips, 1706. 


manufacture (man-i-fak’ tir), r.; pret. and 


pp. manufactured, ppr. manufacturing, [= F. 
manufacturer = Sp. Pg. manufacturar; from 
the noun.] J, trans. 1. To make or fabricate, 
as anything for use, especially in considerable 
quantities or numbers, or by the aid of many 
hands or of machinery; work materials into 
the form of: as, to manufacture cloth, pottery, 
or hardware; to manufacture clothing, boots 
and shoes, or cigars. 
Manufactured articles were hardly to be found. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 
2. Figuratively, to produce artificially; elabo- 
rate or get up by contrivance or special effort ; 
hence, ta make a show of; simulate: as, to 
manufacture words or phrases; a manufactured 
public opinion; manufactured grief or emotion. 
Sunday journals will presently begin to pour out... 
glooiny crop news manufactured for the benefit of specu- 
lators. New York Tribune, Jan. 18, 1885. 
3. To use as material for manufacture; work 
up into form for use; make something from: 
as, to manufacture wool into cloth. 
Tl. intrans. To be occupied in manufac- 
tures; fabricate or elaborate something. 
Plants are essentially characterized by their manufac- 
turing capacity — by their power of working up mere 
mineral matters into complex organic compounds. 
Huxley, Anim. and Veg. Kingdoms. 


One who 
manufactures; one who is engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing. 


manufacturing! (man-i-fak’tir-ing),. [Ver- 


bal n. of manufacture, v.] The act or process 
of making articles for use; the system of in- 
dustry which produces manufactured articles. 

2 (man-u-fak’tur-ing), p. a. 
[Ppr. of manufacture,v.) Pertaining to or con- 
cerned in manufacture; industrial: as, a manu- 
Jacturing community. 

[Native name.}] A wild cat of Ta- 
tary and Siberia, Felis manul, of about the 
same size as the common European wildcat, 
F. catus,but with longer legs. It is of a yellowish 
color with whitish variegations, the tail ringed 
and the head striped with black. 

di NL. (Linneeus, 
1767), so called in allusion to the five lobes of 
the corolla; < L. manus, hand.] A genus of 
plants of the natural order Scrophularinea, type 
of the tribe Manulea, distinguished by the 
five-parted or -cleft calyx, the slender suberect 
corolla, the lobes of which are often notched, 


and the entire stvle. There are about 25 species, 
which are herbs, rarely shrubs, and all natives of southern 
Africa. The flowers are small, generally orange-colored, 
disposed in simple or compound racemes. The fruit is 
a capsule with the valves two-cleft at the apex. 


Manules (ma-nii’lé-6), n. pl. (NL. (Endlicher, 


1836), for Manuleew, < Manulea + -ew.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Scrophularinea, 


manure 


distinguished by having the lower leaves almost 
always opposite, the fifth stamen much reduced 
or rarely perfect, the anthers one-celled, the 
eapsule dehiscent into valves, and the inflores- 


cence centripetal. The tribe includes 8 genera and 
about 100 species, which are mostly herbs, the majority 
being natives of southern Africa. Written Manuletee by 
Bentham (1346). 


manumiset, Manumisst (man-ii-miz’, -mis’), 
t.t, [Also manumize; ¢ L. manumissus, pp. of 
manumitlere, Manumit: see manumit.) Same 
as manumit, 
Whether, then, being my manumised slave, 


He owed not himself to me? 
Aassinyer, Maid of Honour, v. 2. 


The episcopal reformation has manuimized kings from 
the usurpation of Rome. 
Dryden, Ded. of Plutarch’s Lives. 


manumission (man-i-mish’on), n. [« F. ma- 
numission = Sp. manumision = Pg. manumissdo 
= It. manumissione, « L. manumissio(n-), the 
freeing of a slave, ¢ manumittcre, pp. manumis- 
sus, free, Manumit: see manumit.] Liberation 
from slavery, bondage, or restraint; a setting 


free; emancipation. [To complete the usual legal 
ceremony of manumission in ancient Rome, the master 
turned the slave around and released him from his hand 
before a magistrate. ) 


Then whereto serves it to have been enlarg’d 
With this free manumission of the mind? 
Daniel, Musophilus. 


Languages, by aregardless Adoption of some new Words, 
and Manwmnisston of uld, do often vary, yet the whole Bulk 
of the Speech keeps intire. Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 


Villeins might be enfranchised by manumiszsion, which 
fs either express or implied: express, as where a man 
granted to the villein a deed of mantmission, 

Blackstone, Com., IL vi. 
manumit (man-ii-mit’), v.t.; pret.and pp. man- 
umitted, ppr. manumnitting. [= OF. manumetre, 
manumettre, manumilter = Sp. manumitir = It. 
manomettere, manimettere, « L. manumittere, re- 
lease from one’s power, set at liberty, free, en- 
franchise, < manus, hand, power, + mittere, 
send: see mission.) To release from slavery; 
liberate from personal bondage or servitude; 
set free, as a slave; emancipate. 

The Christian masters were not bound to manumit their 
slaves, and yet were commended if they did so. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 202. 


That Poem which you pleased to approve of so highly in 
Manuscript is now manumitted, and made free Denizen of 


the World. Hovell, Letters, ii. 78. 
=Syn. Enfranchise, Liberate, etc. See emancipate. 
manumizet,v.¢. See manumise. 


manumotive (man-i-mo’tiv), a. [<« L. manus, 
hand, + NL. motivus, moving: see motire.] 
Movable or moved by hand. [Rare.] 

Since the development of the lighter machines of the 
present day, the idea of a manumotive carriage, so familiar 
to our forefathers, has been frequently mooted. 

Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 425. 
manumotor (man-i-md’tor), n. [< L. manus, 
hand, + motor, a mover: see motor.) A small 
wheel-carriage so constructed that a person 
sitting in it may move it in any direction by 
hand-power. 
manurable(ma-ntr’a-bl),a. [< manure + -able.] 
1t. That may be cultivated; cultivable. 

This book [Doomsday] in effect gives an account not 
only of the manurable lands in every manor, town, or vil, 
but also of the number and natures of their several in- 
habitants, Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 235. 
2. That may be manured, or enriched by ma- 
nure; capable of fertilization. 

manuraget (ma-nir’aj),. [< manure + -age.] 
Cultivation. 


Now of the Conquerour this Isle hath “ Brutaine” unto 


name, 
And with his Troians Brute began manurage of the same. 
Warner, Albion's England, iii, 14. 
manurance (ma-nir’ans), n. [< manure + 
-ance.] 1. Cultivation. [Archaic.] 
The culture and manurance of mindsin youth hath . . . 


a forcible, though unseen, operation. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 258. 


The tenant is entitled to that species of product only 
which grows by the industry and manurance of man, and 
to one aay only of ih ra ata ee 

L. A. Goodeve, Modern Law of Real Property, p. 11. 


2. Application of manure; manuring. [Rare.] 


IT will see... if they will not grow in this soil, even 
with less toil and manurance. Thoreau, Walden, p. 177. 


manure (ma-nir’ ), v. t.; pret. and pp. manured, 
pr. manuring. [< ME. menuren, maynoyren, < 
F. manoevrer, manovrer, manage, handle, lit. 
work by hand: see man@uver and mainor.] 14. 
To manage; regulate by care or attention.— 
2+. To cultivate by manual labor; till; develop 
by culture. 


manure 


Heaven and earth never agreed better to frame a place 
for ans habitation, were it fully manured and inhabited 
by industrious people. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 114. 
3. To apply manure to; treat with a fertilizer 
or fertilizing materials or elements: as, to ma- 
nure a field or a crop. 


Mawene and un-made, ma ede bott lyttylle, 
In swathes sweppene downe fulle of swete floures. 
Thare unbrydilles theis bolde, and baytes theire horses. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) L. 2507. 
With branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant Het aide and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 628, 


The soi! will in due time be manured by the overflowing 
of that river (the Nile] though they neither see nor know 
the true cause of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xv. 
4, To serve as manure for. 

The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. Addison, Cato, if. 1. 
manure (ma-nir’), 2. [< manure, v.] Any sub- 
stance added to the soil with the view of render- 
iny it more fertile; specifically, and as used in 
leases and other contracts relating to real prop- 
erty, the exerementitious product of live stock, 
with refuse litter, accumulated, and used for 
enriching the land. Animal substances employed as 
manures comprehend the putrefying carcasses of animals, 
ground bones, blood, the excrements of animals, as the 
dung of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, etc., urine, guano 
(the decomposed excrement of aquatic birds, also of bats), 
the scrapings of leather and horn, the refuse of the sham- 
bies, the hair or wool of animals, etc. Liquid manure, con- 
sistivg of town sewage, the drainings of dung-heaps, sta- 
bles, and cow-houses, etc., is largely employed in many 
places. Almost every kind of vegetable substance, in one 
state or another, is used as manure. The principal min- 
eral matters employed as manures are lime and other 
alkaline substances, chalk, sand, clay, marl, various sul- 
phates, phosphates, nitrates, etc. 
manure-distributer (ma-nur’dis-trib’i-tér), n. 
An agricultural machine for spreading a layer 
of manure evenly over the ground. 
man ag (ma-nir’drag), x. In agri., a 
horse-fork with curved tines projecting down- 
ward, used for hauling manure from a wagon in 
unloading, for dragging it to a place convenient 
fer piling or loading, or for distributing over a 
field and harrowing in manure that has been 
dumped in heaps. Also called manure-hook. 
manure-drill (ma-nir‘dril), ». In agri.: (a) 
An attachment to a grain-drill which deposits 
powdered manure either in the seed-row or 
broadcast, as may be desired. (0) A form of 
watering-ceart for distributing in streams over 
the surface of a field liquid manure carried in 
the box of the vehicle. FE. H. Knight. 
manure-fork (ma-nir’férk), 7. A fork, usual- 
ly with four flat prongs, used for lifting and 
distributing manure. 
manure-hook (ma-nir’hik), n. In agri.: (a) 
Same as manure-drag. (b) A hand-implement 
used for the same purposesas the manure-drag. 
manure-loader (ma-nir’1lo’dér), ». A form 
of horse-fork for loading into a wagon large 
bunches of stable-manure. EL. H. Knight. 
manurementt (ma-niir’ment), n. [< manure + 
-ment.|] The art or process of manuring or 
cultivating; cultivation. Sir H. Wotton, Re- 
liquig, p. 76. 
manurer (ma-nur’ér), 2. 
lands. 
manure-spreader (ma-nir’spred’ér),. Same 
as manure-distributer. 
Manuria (ma-nu’ri-&),. [NL., from an E. 
Ind. name.] 1. A genus of turtles, typical of 
the subfamily Manuriana, Also Manouria.— 
2. {l.c.] A land-tortoise of this genus, Manu- 
ria fusca, inhabiting parts of the hill-country 
of India. In some respects it resembles a fresh-water 
turtle of the family Clenmyide. ‘The plastron has ten 
plates, disposed in five pairs; the two pectoral shields are 
stnall, angular, and removed toward the sides at the hinder 
edge of the axilla. 
manurial (ma-ni’ri-al), a. [< manure + -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to manure; serving for ma- 
nure; fertilizing: as, the manurial value of 
phosphates. 

To maintain its good tilth by the manurial products 

which it is now capable of eupplying. 
J. R. Nichols, Fireside Science, p. 104. 
manurially (ma-ni’ri-al-i), adv. As regards 
manure or its production. 
Manuriana (m4-ni-ri-an’é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Manuria + -ana.) In Gray’s system of classi- 
fication, a subfamily of Testudinida, typified by 
the genus Manuria, including two Indian spe- 
cies of separate genera, more like the fresh- 
water tortoises t 
Also Manouriana. 
manus (ma‘uus).n.; pl. manus. ([L., the hand, 
hence power: see main’, manual, ete.) 1. 
The hand. Technically, in zoo’, and anat.: (a) The dis- 
228 


One who manures 


n the other Testudinide. 
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tal segment of the fore limb of a vertebrated animal, in- 
cluding all beyond the forearm or fore leg (untebrachium), 
It is divided into three segments, the carpus, the meta- 
carpus, and the phalanges. Seehand. [The word is used 
to avoid the implication of any ditference between “hand” 
as of aman and “fore foot” as of aynadruped; it is chiefly 
a morphological term, opposed to pes, which is the corre- 
sponding segment of the hind liinb, Sometimes called pea 
anticus.| (b) The prehensile organ of a crustacean; the 
chela or great chelate claw, as of a lobster. (ec) In enfom., 
the tarsus of the anterior leg. Kirby. (d) In tchth., the 
pectoral fin. 

2. In Kom. law: (a) Same as dominium, but 
more commonly used of power over persons. 


Old blind mppias Claudius, or old Cato the Censor, was 
not stronger than the young men who were in his manus ; 
and yet both of them ruled their respective households 
with absolutesway. W.£. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 28. 


(6) More specifically, the power of a Roman hus- 
band over his wife: as, in manu (of & woman), 
under the marital authority. 

manuscript (man’a-skript), a. and n. [= F. 
manuscrit = Sp. manuscrito = Pg. manuscripto= 
It. manoscritto, manuscritto, a. and n., « ML. 
manuscriptus, a., L. prop. as two words, manu 
scriptus, written by hand, ML. (neut.) manu- 
scriptum, n., a book or paper written by hand; 
€ manu, abl. of manus, hand, + scriptus, pp. of 
scribere, write: see script. Cf. chirograph, of like 
meaning.) I, a. 1. Written with the hand; in 
handwriting (not printed). 


In a manuscript account of the building of the palace, it 
is mentioned that at the entrance were two columns. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 250. 


2. Consisting of writings or written books. 


He expended upwards of £300 in arranging and improv- 
ing the manuscript library at Lambeth. 
Bp. Porteus, Abp. Secker, p. 55, 


II. n. 1. A book, paper, or instrument writ- 
ten by hand with ink or other pigment, or with 
a pencil or the like; a writing of any kind, as 
distinguished from anything that is printed. 
Especially—2. Such a book, paper, or instru- 
ment so written before the introduction and gen- 
eral adoption of printing in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or in a style in vogue before the invention 


of printing. The oldest surviving manuscripts are 
Egyptian, of which some are at least 3,500 years old. 
Ancient manuscripts are written on papyrus, parchmen 
or vellum, and are usually in the form of a long ban 
which was rolled for convenience about a rod. Greek 
manuscripts are in uncial, cursive, or minuscule charac- 
ters. The uncials are the oldest form, and resemble mod- 
ern capitals. The cursive characters are derived from the 
uncials, though they came to ditfer much from these in 
shape, and are used in manuscripts from the second cen- 
tury before Christ. The minuscule writing is that practised 
with few or no exceptions since the ninth, century; the 
furms of the earliest printed Greek closely resemble it. 
Latin manuscripts are In capital, uncial, cursive, or minus- 
cule characters. The capitals are the earliest form, but 
their use was not entirely discontinued until the Carolin- 
gianepoch. The uncials, of which the letters are charac- 
terized by their rounded shape, were developed very early, 
attained their highest perfection in the fourth century, 
and continued in use until the ninth century. Thecursive 
writing was developed from the uncial; it appears in the 
graffiti found scratched on the walls of Pompeii, Rome, 
etc., and is the parent of many old systems of writing, as 
the Lombard and Merovingian. The minuscule style was 
developed in the eighth century, in the monastery of St. 
Martin at Tours, and reached its perfection in the twelfth 
century. In this style are written the splendid manu- 
scripts of the middle ages, produced for the most part 
in monasteries, and enriched with superbly illuminated 
initial letters and elaborately painted miniatures. Upon 
the introduction of printing, the minuscule writing sup- 
plied models to the earlicst type-makers.  Padtmpsest 
manuscripts are manuscripts written in antiquity or in the 
early middle ages upon papyrus or vellum from which 
earlier writing had been erased. Modern science has been 
successful in deciphering the imperfectly effaced charac- 
ters of many such manuscripts, and has recovered in this 
way some of our most valuable remnants of classic litera- 
ture, The three most. important Biblical manuscripts ex- 
tant are the Alexandrian Codex, the Vatican Codex, and 
the Sinaitic Codex. (See codex.) ‘These are of course all 
uncials. See capitall, cursive, majuseule, minuscide, uncial. 
Often abbreviated MS., plural ISS. 

manuscript (man’t-skript),v.¢. [« manuscript, 
n.] To write by hand. [Rare.] 

manuscriptal (man’u-skrip-tal), a. [« manu- 
script + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
manuscript; found or occurring in manuscript 
or manuscripts. [Rare.] 


The more absurd the manuacriptal letter, 
They paint, from thence, some fancy’d beauty better. 
Byron, Epistle to a Friend. 
A manuscriptal painting of the 9th century in the Cotton 
ibrary. Encye. Brit., X11. 304. 
manustupration (man/’i-sti-pra’shon), n. 
Masturbation. 
manutenency}t, manutenancyt (man-t-ten’en- 
si, -an-si), m. [¢ OF. manutenence, ML. manu- 
tenentia, < manutenen(t-) s, ppr. of manutenere, 
holdin hand, maintain: see maintain. Cf. main- 
tenance.) 1. Maintenance. Abp. Sancroft, Ser- 
mons, p. 83.—2, A writ used in cases of main- 
tenance. 


. many 


manutergium (man-i-tér’ji-um), ”.; pl. manu- 
teryia (-i). Same as maniple, 4. 
manway (mwan’wa), 2. 1. A manhole. [Eng.] 
—2. In coal-mining: (a) A small passayeway 
used by the miners, but not for transportation 
of the coal. (Ub) The passage used as an airway 
or chute. 
man-worship (man‘wer’ship),2. The worship 
of man; undue reverence or extreme adulation 
paid to a man. 
manwortht, ». The price of a man’s life or 
head, which was paid to the lord for the killing 
of his villein. Bailey, 1731. 
manworthy (man’wér’fHi), a. 
man; becoming aman. [Rare.] 
Where fs it in advance to a better and more manuorthy 
order of things? Coleridye. 
Manx, Manks (mangks),@.andz. [A contr. of 
earlier Manisk, <« Man, the Isle of Man (W. Ala- 
naw, L. Mona (Cesar, Pliny), Monapia (Pliny), 
Gr. Movdoida (Ptolemy), ef. W. Mon, L. Mona, 
Anglesey), + -isk, mod. E,. -ishl. Cf. Welsh, 
Scotch, Erse, similarly contracted. Cf. Afan- 
nian.) JT, a. Of or belonging to the Isle of Man, 
situated in the Irish Sea, between England and 
Ireland, or to its language. 
yt any suche Maniske or Iryshe Roge Vacabounde or 
Beggar ben alredy or shall at any tyme hereafter be set 
on Land in any parte of England or of Wales, the same 
shalbe conveyghed to the next port in or neer whiehe they 
were landed, and from thence be transported. 
Laws of Eliz, (1572), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
{[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 109. 


Manx cat. See catl.—_ Manx puffin, the shearwater, 
Pufinus anglorum. 

tt n. 1, The native language of the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man, which belongs to the 
Gadhelic branch of the Celtic tongues, and is 
thus closely allied to the Irish and the Gaelic. 
—2. pl. Natives or inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man; Manxmen.—3, [l.c.] The shearwater, 
Puffinus anglorum, | 

Manxman (mangks’man), n.; pl. Manxmen 
(-men). A manofthe Isleof Man. See Manz, 
Ney 2. 

Manxwoman (mangks’wim/an), ”.; pl. Manz- 
women (-wim’en). A woman of the Isle of Man. 
See Manz, n., 2. 

maay! (men’i), a.; compar. more, superl. most 
(formerly regularly manicst), [< ME. many, 
mony, mant, moni, mani, ete., (AS. manig, monigq, 
meenig = OS. manag, maneg = OF ries. monich, 
manich, monech, manch = MD. meneg, D. menig 
= MLG. mannich, mennich = OHG. manag, — 
manac, MHG. mance, G. mannig (in comp.), 
usually contr. manch = Icel. margr (tor *mangr) 
= Sw. mdnga = Dan. mange = Goth. manays, 
many. Root unknown; according to one view, 
lit. as if *manny, i.e. ‘containing men’ (involv- 
ing the notion of acrowd of persons), < AS. man, 
etc., man, + -ig, an adj. suffix, E.-y1. But this 
ignores the similar and prob. cognate forms Ir. 
minic = Gael. minig = W. mynych, frequent, and 
OBulg. munogt, mnogé = Sloven. mnog = Serv. 
mnozhina = Bohem. mnohy,etce., = Russ. mnogie, 
pl., many; and there is no instance in which an 
AS. or Goth. adj. formed from a noun by adding 
the suffix -i¢ or -ags has developed anothernoun 
by the formative orig. contained in the noun 
many (AS. menigu): see many!, n. Whatever 
the root, it is clear that the word has no con- 
nection with L. magnus, great: see main2.) 1, 
Being or consisting of a large number of units 
or individuals; numerous: often used alone, 
the noun being understood. See many}, n. 

To Winchestre and to Wych ich wente to the feire, 
With szony maner marchaundise as my mayster hilte. 
Piers Plowman (A), vy. 120. 
Many are the afflictions of the righteous. Ps. xxxiv. 19. 
For many shall come in my name, ... and shall de- 
ceive many. Mat. xxiv. 5. 
He is not the best wright that hewes the maniest speals. 
Ray, Proverbs (2d ed., 1678), p. s69. 
FEradne. 1s there none else here? 
Melantius. None but a fearful conscience; that’s too many. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 
2. Being one of a large number; belonging to 
an aggregate or category, considered singly as 
one of a kind: followed by a, an, or another, 
used distributively. The phrase many @ one, 
so used, was formerly many one without the 
article. 


Worthy of a 


I’ve met wi’ mony a gentle knicht, 
That gae me sic a fill. 
Aing Henry (Child’s Ballads, I. 151). 
Full many @ gem a oa hae ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves uf ocean bear. 
Gray, Elegy. 
So she, like many another babbler, hurt 
Whom she would soothe. Tennyson, Guinevera 


many 


3. Being of a certain number, large or small; 
plural (especially in the phrase the many as 
opposed to the one): after a term of qualifica- 
tion (as, sv, too, and especially how in interro- 
gations): often with the qualitied noun omitted: 
as, how many people were there? how many will 
got as many as the room will hold; not so many 
as before; too many men are dishonest. 
Behold how many things they witness against thee. 
Mark xv. 4. 
Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou call'st for such 


re, 
When one is one too many? Shak., C. of E., iii. 1. 35. 

The Greek will drink as many Glasses as there be Letters 
in his Mistress's name. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 
4. Much. Wallivcell. [Prov. Eng.]—Many onet. 
See def. 2. 


Anthony, the full noble sonerayn, 
Off paynyms hath ryht manyon slain. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2275. 


Not many, not much. (Slang.]}—8o0 many. (@) Sucha 
number or an equal number of: as, packed together like 
go many herrings. 


All so many as his menne mighten areche. 
Alisaunder of Maceduine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 441. 


The women of the place had fled, like so many frighted 
deer, to one of the principal churches. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., if. 11. 


(0) Such a number indefinitely or distributively ; as, he 
took so inany of these, and 80 anany of those, and 80 many 
of the others.—Too many, too strong; too powerful; too 
able: as, they are too many for us; he is teo many, or one 
too many, for us. (CoNoy.) [Many is pretixed to a great 
numberof participial adjectives, forming compounds which 
explain themselves : as, any-armed, many-cotored, many- 
cornered, many-eyed. ]=8yn. 1, Manifold, multiplied, vari- 
ous, divers, sundry, frequent. 
many! (men’i),n. [< ME. manye, *menye, ¢« AS. 
menigu, meenigeo, manigu (= OS. menigi = MLG. 
menige, menie, menje = OHG. managi, manaki, 
menigi, menikt, MHG. menege, G. menge = leel. 
mengi = Sw. maingd = Dan. menqde = Goth. 
manaqei), & crowd, many persons, ¢ maniqg,many: 
see manyl,a. Many, n., is thus not merely the 
adj. used as a noun, but was formed from the 
adj. in early times, witha suffix nowlost. Many! 
in the sense of ‘crowd’ became confused with 
many2, menye, meiny, a retinue of servants: see 
meiny. In the collective use the noun many), 
with the def. art., is not easily distinguished 
from the adj. many! used in the plural as a 
noun.} 1. A multitude; a great aggregate; 
specifically, the mass of people; the general- 
ity; the common herd. 
0 thou fond many, with what loud applause 
Did'st thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke! 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 91. 


The will of the many, and their interest, must very often 

iffer. Burke, Rev. in France. 
2. Aconsiderable number: with the indefinite 
article, and followed by of expressed or under- 
stood. 

A many of us were called together before him, to say our 


minds in certain matters. 
Latimer, 83d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 
Like a many of these leping hawthorn buds. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 3 77. 


They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


[The phrase @ many (as well as a pretty many) is now rare 
or colloquial ; yet a good many and a great many are still 
in common use, } 


many”} (men’i), ». See meiny. 
manyberry (men’i-ber’i), n. 
berry. 
many-folded (men’i-fol’ded), a. Having many 
folds, doublings, or complications. 

His puissant armes about his noble brest, 

And many-folded shield he bound about his wrest. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 1. 

many-headed (men’i-hed’ed),a. Having many 
heads. Applied to mythological beings fabled to havea 
number of heads on a single body, and in literature refer- 
ring especially to the Lernran hydra, called the many- 
headed inonater : a phrase hence sometiines used of an ex- 
cited mob or the mass of the common people, considered 
as onc body moved by many furious or irrational impulses. 


So, with this bold opposer rushes on 
This many-headed monster, multitude. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, ii. 
manyness (men’i-nes),”. The state or quality 
of being many in number; numerousness; mul- 
tiplicity. Afind, XLI. 60. [Rare.] 
manyplies (men’‘i-pliz), n. sing. and pl. [Also 
maniplies and (Se.) moniplies; < many) + ply, 
n.] The third stomach of a ruminant, techri- 
cally named the omasum or psalterium: so called 
from the many parallel folds or layers like the 
leaves of a book. 
manyroot (men’i-rét), ». A plant, Rucllia tu- 
berosa, found in Texas, Mexico, California, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. Its flowers are 


Same as hack- 


many-side 


many-sidedness (men’i-si*ded-nes), n. 


Manzanilla (man-za-nil’ii), n. 


manzanita (man-za-né’ti), x. 


maor (miir), 7. 


Maori (mii’o-ri or mou’ri), n. and a. 


maormor (miir’mor), 7. 


Maoutia (ma-0’ti-ii), n. 


map! (map), 2. 
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large and blue, and its tuberous roots have 
emetic properties. 

(men’i-si’ded), a. Having many 
sides; hence, figuratively, having many aspects, 
qualities, or capabilities; of diversified range 
or scope; not narrowly limited. 

The Bishop of Cyrene... was one of those many- 
sided, volatile, restless men who taste joy and sorrow .. . 
abundantly and passionately. Kingsley, Hy patia, xxi 
The 
eondition of having many sides; hence, figura- 
tively, the quality of being many-sided; di- 
versity of character or capability; wideness of 
range or view. 


manywise, manyways (men’‘i-wiz, -waz), adv. 


In many different ways; multitariously; vari- 
ously. 

(Sp., perhaps 
so called from a town near Seville.] Sherry of 
unusually dry and light character; specifically, 
a sherry produced in the district of San Luear 
de Barrameda in Spain. 

[Sp., dim. of 
manzand, apple.] One of several shrubs or 
small trees of the genus Arctostaphylos, found 
in the western United States. These are, especial- 
ly, A. tomentosa, a shrub from 2 to 6 feet. high; A. pun- 
gens, the most common manzanita, abounding everywhere 
on dry ridges, whether on the coast or at great elevations ; 
and A. glauca, the great-berried manzanita, distinguished 
by its larger solid fruit, with a large five-celled stone. 
[Gael. maor, macr, a steward, 
perhaps < ML. major, a steward, ete.: see ma- 
jor, mayor.) Anciently, in Scotland, a steward 
of crown or fiscal lands, whose rank afterward 
became that of athane. See maormor. 

[< Maori, 
lit. ‘native,’ ‘indigenous.’] J, n. 1. One of the 
primitive inhabitants of New Zealand, a Poly- 
nesian race of the Malay family, distinguished 
for their natural capacity and vigor. Most of 
them now profess Christianity, but they have 
vigorously though unsuccessfully resisted Eng- 
lish dominion.—2. The language of the Maoris. 

II. a. Of or belonging to the primitive in- 

habitants of New Zealand, or to their language. 
—WMaori rat. See rat. 
[Gael., < maor, maer, 
a steward, + mor, great.) Anciently, in Scot- 
land, a royal steward of high ected and power, 
placed over a province iustead of a thanage. 
After the introduction of feudalism the muaor- 
mors became earls. Also written mormacr. 

As to the office of Mormaer, there seems little donbt that, 
like the Maor, he was a royal otticial resembling the 
“Graphio” amongst the early Franks, and the Scandina- 
vian “Jarl,” acting as a royal deputy, and retaining in 
early times the third part of the royal revenue and prerog- 
atives, Book of Deer. 
[NL. (Weddell, 1854), 
named after BE. Lemaout, a French botanist. ] 
A genus of urticaceous plants, belonging to the 
tribe Urticew and the subtribe Bahmericw. It is 
characterized by the minnteness or absence of the perianth 
in the female flowers, by flowers borne in small panicled 
heads, and by tufted or plumoge stigmas. There are 8 spe- 
cies, natives of eastern India, the Malay archipelago, and 
the South Pacific islands. They are shrubs with alternate 
petioled leaves that are sometimes three-nerved and cre- 
nate; the flowers are small, disposed in little heads, gen- 
erally in the axils of the leaves, sumetimes terminal. See 


yrass-cloth and poo, 

(Early mod. E. mappe, <« OF. 
(also F.) mappe = Sp. mapa = Pg. mappa, mapa, 
&map, = It. mappa, a map, prop., ag in OF. F. 
It., a napkin, = D. map, mappe, map, portfolio, 
= G. Dan. mappe, portfolio; ¢ L. mappa, a nap- 
kin, table-cloth, a cloth or handkerchief to 
give the signal in racing; said to be of Punie 
origin. Hence ML. mappa mundi (> OF, mappe- 
monde, > ME. mappemounde, q. v.), & map of the 
world, a map being compared, with regard to 
its folding or to its being spread out on a table, 
to a napkin or table-cloth. The L. mappa be- 
came corrupted in ML. to napa, > ult. EB. napery, 
napkin, and napron, apron, q. Vv.) 1, A draw- 
ing upon a plane surface representing a part 
or the whole of the earth’s surface or of the 
heavens, every point of the drawing corre- 
sponding to some geographical or celestial po- 
sition, aceording to some law, of perspective, 
ete., which is ealled the projection, or, better, the 
map-projection, See projection. Amapofthe earth, 
or of apart of the earth, frequently exhibits merely the po- 
sitions of countries, mountains, rivers, lakes, cities, ete., 
relatively to one another, and, by means of lines of lati- 
tude and longitude, relatively to every other point on the 
earth's surface. Maps may be so colored or shaded as to 
give a variety of information: for example, to indicate the 
geological structure, the amount of rainfall, the principal 
Ae eco or the languages spoken. There are thus geo- 
ogical, meteorological, linguistic, faunal, and other kinds 
of maps. In maps ona large scale, or those which are the 


Catchment-basin map. 


map? (map), 7. 


maple! (ma’pl), ”. and a. 


maple 


result of careful topographical surveys, the relief of the 
surface is generally indicated with more or less accuracy. 
This is done either by contour-lines or hachures, or by 
siinple shading. By the latter method, as ordinarily prac- 
tised, the indications of the relief of the surface are but 
rough in character. With sufficiently accurate data and 
a careful and artistic treatment, a close approach may, 
however, in this way be made to the effect obtained by 
photographing a model of the surface in a ay in an 
oblique light. From such a photograph the eye gets at 
once avery clear idea of the character of the surface. 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1.19. 

2. Figuratively, a distinct and precise repre- 
sentation of anything. 

A liuely mappe of the deadly and damnable state of 
sinne and sinners (without Christ). 
Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 34. 
See catchment.— Conform 
map-projection, conical map-projection. See pro- 
jecuon,— Contour-line map. See contour-line.— Dis- 


sected map. See dissect.— tic map. See erratic. 
=8yn. 1. See chart. 


map! (map), v. t.; pret. and pp. mapped, ppr. 


mapping. [< map1,n.] 1. To draw or deline- 
ate in a chart or map, as the configuration and 

osition of any portion of land. Hence—2, 
“iguratively, to lay down as in a map; sketch, 
delineate, or describe minutely and accurately: 
often with out: as, to map out a course of study 
or reading. 


I am near to the place where they should meet, if Pisa- 
nio have mapped it truly. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 1. 2. 


We map the starry sky. M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
A dialectal form of mop, 


Not such maps as you wash houses with, but maps of 
countries. Middletun, Spanish Gypsy, ii 2. 
[< ME. mapel, ma- 
pylle, mapiul, < AS. *mapol, *mapul, *mepel (= 
Ivel. mopurr), in comp. mapol-tredw, mapul- 
tredw, maple-tree, mepelhyrst, maple-grove, and 
in deriv. mapolder, mapulder, mapuldur, mabul- 
dor, a maple-tree (a form extant 1n some place- 
names,as Mapplederham, Mappledurwell) (the p 
in these forms having appar. suffered an irreg. 
change from an orig. (), = MLG. masselter (-bom) 
= OHG. mazzaltra, mazzoltra, mazalira, MHG. 
mazalter, maczolter, masholter, G. massholder, 
also masseller (the syllable -dcr, OHG. -tra, be- 
ing a formative, and not, as usually asserted, a 
corruption of AS. trcéu, E. tree); ult. origiu un- 
known.] I, 7. 1. A tree of the genus dcer, na- 
tural order Sapindacea, peculiar to the northern 


temperate parts of the globe. The maples are often 
highly valuable, sometimes for their wood, in one or two 
cases for a sugar-product, and often as shade and orna- 
mental trees, See Acer, 


2. The wood of this tree.— Ash-leafed maple. See 
Negundo.— Bird’s-eye maple, the wood of the sugar-ma- 
pe when full of little knotty spots somewhat resembling: 

irds’ eyes, much used in cabinet-work.— Black sugar- 
maple, the var. ntyrum of Acer saccharinim, growing in 
lower ground.— Broad-leafed maple, a tine species, Acer 
macrophylum, of California and Oregon, the wood of 
which is largely used locally for furniture, etc.— Common 
maple of England, Acer campesxtre.—Curled maple, a 
wood with undulating or contorted grain, obtained from 
the red maple, the sugar-maple, and the broad-leafed ma- 
ple. Itis used for gun-stocks, cabinet-work, etc.—Dwarf 
maple, Acer Glabruim, a small tree or shrub of the western 
United States.— Goose-foot maple. Same as eriped ma- 
ple.—Hard maple. Same as sugar-maple.—I nma- 
ple, Acer opulifolium.— Japanese maple, certain shrub- 

y species, as deer Japonicum, A. pulymorphum, from 
Japan, some with palmately lobed red leaves.— Moun- 
tain-maple, Acer spicatuin, a small tree or shrubin North 
America from the St. Lawrence and Lakeregion southward. 
—Norway maple, Acer platanoides, a large tree of Nor- 
way and central Europe, often planted.— Red or scarlet 
maple, Acer rubrum, a large tree of the eastern half of the 
United States, Canada, etc. Its wood is brown, tinged 
with red, and is much used for cabinet-work, wooden- 
ware, etc. Its foliage is brilliant inautumn, Also called 
swamp-maple, water-maple.— Rock-maple. Same xs xte- 


gar-maple.— Silver or white maple, Acer dasycarpuan, a 


graceful fast-growing tree of eood size, with sharply cut 
leaves, silvery beneath. It grows wild in castern North 
America, and is also much cultivated for shade and orna- 
ment.— Soft maple, either the red or the silver maple. 
Striped maple, Acer Pennsylvanicwm, a small slender 
tree, the bark light green striped with brown or black, and 
sometimes also with white: its range is about that of the 
mountain-maple. Also called goose-foot maple, mooxewoaod, 
— Sugar-maple, Acer saccharinum, a tree of great eco- 
nomical worth and noble appearance, ranging from south- 
ern Newfoundland through the eastern half of the United 
States, Its heavy, hard, and tough wood is employed for 
furniture, shoe-lasts, inside finish, flooring, certain parts 
of ship-building, cabinet-work (especially in its curled and 
bird's-eye varieties), and numerous similar purposes. The 
sap of the living tree is drawn in early spring by tapping 
for the manufacture of a finely flavored sugar and syrup. 
Also called rock-maple, sugar-tree. —S8wamp-maple. 
Same as red maple.— Sycamore maple, or simply syca- 
more, a name in England of Acer Prevdo platanus, a hand- 
some tree of the mountains of central Europe and west- 
ern Asia, frequently planted. Its wood is valued for fuel, 
domestic utensils, etc.— Vine-maple, Acer circtnatian. a 
small tree found from Oregou to British Columbia, the 
stems often prostrate and forming dense thickets. 


II. a. Consisting or made of, or derived from, 


maple or the maple-tree. 


maple 


For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 
Or do his gray hairs any violence? 
Milton, Comus, 1 391. 
Maple honey, a thick, uncrystallized residuum obtained 
from the sap of the sugar-maple after evaporation and crys- 
tallization.— Maple molasses. Same as maple syrup. 
[U. S.}— Maple sugar, sugar obtained by evaporation 
from the sap of the maple. See euyay mare. Maple 
syrup, a delicate and finely flavo syrup obtained by 
evaporating maple sap or dissolving maple sugar. [U. 8.] 
maple*t, . See mapple. 
maple-borer (ma’pl-bor’ér), n. One of the dif- 
ferent insects which bore the wood of maples. 
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Sizteen-legged Maple-borer (Z.grerita acernt). 


a, a4, larva, dorsal and lateral views; 4, 4, 46, cocoons exposed 
detachment of bark; c, moth; @, skin of ch lis as it is often le 
remaining in the hole of exit. (All natural size.) 


Such are Ageria (or Sesia) acerni in its larval 
state, Tremex columba, and Plagionotus speciosus. 
maple-cup (ma’p]-kup), n. Same as mazer. 
The Mayor of Oxford also [claims to be] butler and to 
receive three maple-cupe. 
Liat of Claims to Service at Coronation of George IV. 
maple-disease (ma’pl-di-zéz’), n. <A disease 
of the white or silver maple, the red maple, and 
the striped maple, caused by a fungus, Phyllo- 
sticta acericola, which attacks theirleaves. See 


map-lichen Nd tar ken), n. Lecidea geographi- 
ca: so called from its figured thallus. 

map-measurer (map’mezh’ir-ér), m. An in- 
strument for measuring distances on a map. 
It consists of a small uated wheel fitted to a handle, 
which is rolled over the surface of the map, each revolu- 
tion of the wheel indicating a known distance. 


map-mounter (map’moun’tér),. A workman 
who backs maps with canvas, varnishes them, 
and fixes them on rollers, ete. Simmonds. 
mappemoundet,». [ME., < OF. and F. mappe- 
monde = Sp. mapamundi, < ML. mappa mundi, 
a map of the world: see map!, n.] A map of 
the theta re itt ) Th 
ma pery ‘map’e-ri), 7. map! + -ery. e 
ari of planning and designing maps; in the quo- 
tation, the study of maps; planning with the 
aid of maps. 
this bed-work , closet-war. 
bi ea : "han... and C., 1. 3. 2065. 
mappist (map’ist), n. [< map] + -ist.] A draw- 
er or maker of maps; a map-maker. ([Kare.] 
iste on a Paper small 


Learned Mappists 
Draw (in Abbridgement) the Whole TD iavtaa 1 
Sylvester, Little 1. $11. 


The mappist Collins calls the river between Oxford and 


Wallingford the Isis. The Academy, Jan. 28, 1888, p. 68. 
mapple (map’l), x. [Formerly also maple; ¢ 
ME. mappel, dim. of map2, q.v.] A small mop 
or broom of birch twigs, used by scullery-maids 
in scrubbing out pots, pans, etc. 
As broade as scullers maples that they make cleane their 
boates with. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 144). 
mapsti n. See mopstick. 
map-turtie (map’tér’tl), n. A common pond- 
turtle of the United States, Malaclemmys geo- 
gra hicus: 80 called from the markings of the 
shell. 
maquerellet, ». Same as mackerel2. 
magqui (ma'ie). n. [<Sp.maqui; anative name 
in Chili.] A Chilian evergreen or subevergreen 


mara (mii’rii), n. 


marablanet, 7. 


marabou? (mar’a-bo), n. 


marabou-stork (mar’a-bé-stérk), n. 


marabout? (mar’a-bé), x. 
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shrub, Aristotelia Maqui, of the natural order 
Tiliacew. Its wood is used by the natives to make mu- 
sical instruments, the tough bark serving for strings. 
From its acid berries a wine is made which is used in ma- 
lignant fevers. It is sometimes cultivated for ornament. 


mar (mir), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. marred, ppr. 


marring. [<ME. marren, merren, «AS. *merran, 
myrran, mirran, in comp. d-merran, d-myrran 
(> ME. amerren, amarran), hinder, waste, spoil, 
= OS. merrian = OF ries. meria = MD. merren, 
meren, maren, D. marren = MLG. marren, mer- 
ren, hinder, retard, bind, tie, = OHG. marrjan, 
marren, merren, MHG. merren, hinder, retard, 
G. dial. merren, entangle, = Icel. merja, bruise, 
crush, = Goth. marzjan,cause to stumble; hence, 
from Teut., ML. marrire, hinder, annoy, injure, 
> Sp. marrar = Pr. marrir = OF. marrir, marir, 
hinder (intr. lose one’s way, stray), annoy, in- 
jure. Cf. moor?, which is from the D. word cog- 
nate with E. mar, and maraud, which is perhaps 
from the OF. form of the verb.] 1. To deface or 
disfigure; injure by cutting, breaking, abrading, 
crushing, etc.; impair in form or substance. 

His visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men. Isa. lid, 14. 

I pray you, mar no more trees with cutting love-songs in 
their barks. Shak., As you Like it, fil. 2. 276. 

Should he mistake his tools as they do theirs, he would 
marre all the work he took in hand. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

2. To impair in quality or attributes; affect 
injuriously; damage the character, value, or 
appearance of; harm. 

I pray you, mar no moe of my verses with reading them 
fll-favouredly. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 27s. 
How will it mar his mirth, abate his feast ! 

B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 


You may both make the law, and mar it presently. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, fi. 4. 


py Mar (mir), x. [< mar, v.] A blot; a blemish; 


an injury. 
I trust my will to write shall match the marrs I make 
in it. Ascham, To Edward Raven, May, 1551. 
([S. Amer.}] The Patagonian 
eavy, Dolichotis patachonica. See cavy. 
A corruption of myrobalan. 
Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 1. 


marabou! (mar’a-bé), x. [Also marabout, mar- 


bou; < F. marabout = Sp. marabi: said to be of 
West African origin.] 1. A kind of stork, more 
commonly called marabou-stork.—2. A kind of 
raw silk which is peculiarly white and can be 
dyed without being freed from its natural gum: 
so called from the resemblance of its delicate 
fibers to marabou-feathers. 

(Louisiana F.] The 
variety of negro which springs from a mulatto 
and a griffe: so called by the French of Louisi- 
ana. Bartlett, Americanisms, p. 383. 


marabou-feathers (mar’a-bé-feFHérz), n. pl. 


Soft and downy feathers found under the wings 
and tail of the marabou-stork. They are much 
used for trimming women’s gowns. 

A stork 


of the genus Leptoptilus, which furnishes the 
marabou-feathers of commerce. There are two 
pele the bird originally so named, L. marabou, a na- 
tive of western Africa, and another, ZL. avgala, common 
in India, where it is generally called the adjutant-bird. 
See cut under adjutant. bird. 


Marabout! (mar’a-bét), n. [Also Maraboot ; < 


F. marabout = Sp. marabuto, morabito = Pg. 
marabuto, < Ar. morabit, a hermit, devotee, < 
mo-, & formative, + ribat, a fortified frontier 
station, a religious house or hospice. Cf. ma- 
ravedi, from the same ult. source.) A mem- 
ber of a Moorish priestly order or race of north- 
ern Africa, successors of the Morabits or Al- 
moravides, a Mohammedan sect or tribe who 
ruled Morocco and part of Spain in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The Marabouts are reputed 
as saints, i ro and sorcerers, and exercise great in- 


fluence over the Herbers and Moslem negroes, (Often 
written without a capital.) 


In the oases of the Sahara are chapels built over the 
remains of marabouts, or Mahometan saints. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 138. 
Another form of 
marabou}, 


Maracaibo bark. See bark?. 
marah (ma’rii), 7. 


(Heb. Marah, bitterness, 
a name given to a place on the east of the 
Red Sea, from the bitterness of its waters (Ex. 
xv. 23); also written Mara (Ruth i. 20).] Bit- 
ter water; bitterness. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 

And bitter herbs of exile and its fears 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 


And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 
Longfellow, Jewish Cemetery at Newport. 


maranade (mar’a-nad), v. ¢. 


marano (ma-rii’nd), n. 


marant (mar’ant), n. 


Marantacess (mar-an-ta’sé-6), n. pl. 


marantaceous (mar-an-ta’shius), a. 


marast, 7. 
marasca (ma-ras’ki), n. [< It. marasca, amaras- 


maraschino (inar-as-ké’n6), 7. 


marasmic (ma-raz’mik), a. 


Marasmius (ma-ras’mi-us), 7. 


marasmus (ma-raz’mus), 7%. 


marasquino, 7. 
marasset, 7. 
Marathi (ma-ri’thi), n. 


Marathi 


An erroneous 
spelling of marinate. 


maranatha (mar-a-nath’ié),”. [See anathema.] 


A Grecized form of an Aramaic expression 
meaning ‘the Lord cometh’ (or according to 
some ‘the Lord hath come’), found in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22 immediately after the word anathema, 
but having no grammatical] connection with it. 
([Sp.) Formerly, in 
Spain, one of those Jews or Moors who, to avoid 
pereee publicly professed conversion to 
Shristianity, while privately continuing in the 
practices and beliefs of their own religion. 

< Maranta.] tn Lind- 
ley’s system, a plant of his order Marantacca. 


Maranta (ma-ran’ti), ». [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 


named after B. Maranta, a Venetian poe 
and botanist of the 16th century.] 1. A genus of 
monocotyledonous plants of the natural order 
Zingiberacee, type of the tribe Marantee. It is dis- 
tinguished by the one-celled ovary, the slender-branched 
inflorescence, and the narrow involute bracts, closely 
surrounding the branches. They are herbaceous plants 
with fleshy tubers, sheathing leaves, and a few-flowered 
inflorescence, the flowers having a cylindrical corolla- 
tube, and a petaloid filament bearing a one-celled anther. 
There are about 15 species, indigenous to tropical Amer- 
ica, but several species are widely cultivated for their 
fleshy tubers. The pure kind of starch known as arrove- 
root is obtained from the tubers of Mf. arundinacea and 
of several other species, by maceration, washing, and dry- 
ing. (See arrowroot.) Several species have highly orna- 
mental foliage, as M. (Calathea) zebrina, the zebra-plant, 
whose leaves are 2 feet long and 6 inches wide, of a deep 
rich green, purple-shaded, and with a velvety appearance. 
See also tturite-siber. ; 

2. {t. c.] A plant of this genus. 

(NIL. 
(Lindley, 1833), < Maranta + -acew.] An old 
order of plants, typified by the genus Maranta, 
now included in the natural order Zingiberacec, 
and nearly equivalent to the two tribes Afaran- 
tee and Cannee. 

Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling plants of the Maran- 
tacee (Marantee). 


Marantes (ma-ran’té-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 


and Hooker, 1883), <« Afaranta + -ew.] A tribe 
of monocotyledonous plants of the natural or- 
der Zingiberacece, the ginger family. The cells of 
the ovary have but one ovule, and the embryo is much 
curved. The tribe embraces 12 genera, of which Maranta 
is the type, and about 150 species, all natives of the tropics. 


An obsolete form of marish. 


ca, a black, hard, sour cherry, egriot (marasco, 
amarasco, the tree), marasca, amarasca, cherry- 
wine,< amaro, bitter, sour, < L. amarus, bitter.] 
A small black wild cherry, a variety of Prunus 
avium, from which maraschino is distilled. 

[Also maras- 
quino (<Sp. Pg. marasquino) and marasquin (< F. 
marasquin); ¢ It. maraschino, < marasca, a kind 
of cherry: see marasca.] A cordial originating 
in Dalmatia, where it is distilled from or fla- 
vored with the marasca cherry, peculiar to that 
region; hence, a similar cordial produced in 


other regions from other kinds of cherry. The 
finest bears the name of maraschino of Zara, in which town 
it is reputed to be manufactured. 


[< marasm(us) + 
-ic.) Pertaining or relating to marasmus; 
affected with marasmus: as, a marasmic ten- 
dency; & marasmic patient. 

(NL. (Fries, 


1836-8), < Gr. papacudc, & wasting, withering, 
from the fact that the species are not putres- 
cent, but dry or wither up with drought.] <A 
large genus of agaricinous fungi, having a tough 
leathery pileus, which dries up with drought 
and isrevived egain on thea estat of water. 
The spores are white, and subelliptical in shape. About 
300 species are sno of which number many are edible. 


M. oreades is the English champignon or fairy-ring mush- 
room. See champi. 


prynon. : 
marasmoid (ma-raz’moid), a. [< marasm(us) + 


-vid.] Resembling or affected with marasmus. 
{= F. marasme 
= Sp. Pg. It. marasmo, « NL. marasmus, ¢ Gr. pa- 
pacuéc, a wasting, withering, decay, < papain, 
put out, quench, weaken, cause to pine or waste 
away.] In pathol., a wasting of the flesh. The 
term is usually restricted to cases in which the cause of 
the wasting is obscure. 
Pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide wasting pestilence. 
Hilton, P. L., xi. 487. 
Marasmus senilis, progressive atrophy of the aged. 
See maraschino. 
An obsolete form of marish. 
(Marathi Marathi.) 
The language of the Mahrattas. Also written 
Mahratti. See Mahratta. 


Marathonian 


Marathonian (mar-a-tho’ni-an),a.andn. [<L. 
Marathon, ¢ Gr. Mapafov, Marathon (see def.) 
(prob. so called from being overgrown with fen- 
nel, <¢ uapabov, uapaboc, papabpoy, > L. marathrum, 
fennel), + -ian.) I. a. Of or pertaining to Mara- 
thon in Attica, the site of the famous battle in 
which the Athenians and Plateans overthrew 
the Persians in 490 B. c.: aa, the Varathonian 
bull overcome by Theseus; the Marathonian 
mound or tumulus (the burial-place of the 
Greeks killed in the battle, still existing). 

IT, n. Same as Macedonian, 2. 

Marattia (ma-rat’i-#), n. (NL. (Swartz, 1806), 
named after J. F. Maratti of Vallombrosa in 
Tuseany, a writer on ferns.) A genus of ferns, 
ty pice: of the order Marattiacee. They are coarse- 
habited plants, having large scaly rhizomes andample twice- 
or thrice-pinnate fronds, with oblong pinnules, bearing the 
sori in lines near the margin. Many fossil ferns showing 
both fronds and fructification closely resembling those of 
this genus occur, chiefly in Triassic (Rhetic) strata, and 
were called Marattiopas by Schimper, who united with 
that genus all the forms which had been called Angiopteri- 
dium, since found very abundant in the Mesozoic beds 
of India, and quite recently in the Potomac formation of 
Virginia. 

Marattiaces (ma-rat-i-a’sé6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Kaulfuss, 1824), <« Marattia + -acee.] An 
order of eusporangiate ferns, typified by the 


genus .Marattia. They are found in South America, 
the eastern Pacific islands, South Africa, and southern 
Asia. They differ from the true ferns on the one hand 
by the absence of the jointed ring of the spore-case, and 
from the Ophioglossaceee on the other by the circinate ver- 
nation. By some authors they are regarded as a distinct 
class, of equal rank with the true Filices and Ophioglossa- 
cee. Called Danwacee by 


h. 

maraud (ma-rad’), r. i. [< F. marauder, play 
the rogue, go about begging or pilfering, < 
maraud, & rogue, knave, scoundrel; origin un- 
certain; perhaps, with suffix -aud, -old, < OF. 
marir, marrir, lose one’s way, stray, ete., tr. 
hinder, annoy: see mar}, v.] To rove in quest 
of plunder; make an excursion for booty; go 
about for robbery: used especially of the de- 
spoiling action of soldiers in time of war, or of 
organized bands of robbers or pirates. 


: But war 's the Borderers’ game. 
Their gain, their glory, their cone 


To sleep the day, maraud the night. 
Scott, Marmion, v. 4. 
maraud (ma-rid’), n. [«< maraud, v.] Spolia- 


tion by marauders. [Rare.] 


While it would expose the whole extent of the surround. 
ing country to maraud and ravage. Irving. 
marauder (ma-ra’dér), ». One who marauds; 
a rover in quest of booty or plunder; a plun- 
derer; especially, one of a number of soldiers 
or of an organized band engaged in spoliation. 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O'er the dark sea I flew 


With the marauders. 
Longfellow, Skeleton in Armor, vi. 


=Syn. Freebooter, etc. See robber. 

maravedi (mar-a-va‘di), n. [= F. mararedi, 
maramedi (Cotgrave), < Sp. maravedi (= Pg. ma- 
raredim), also morabitino (= Pg. marabitiny), a 
coin so called, < Ar. Murahitin, the name of a 
Moorish dynasty (Sp., with the Ar. art., Almora- 
vides) which reigned in Spain at the close of the 
11th and in the first half of the 12th century, dur- 
ing which time the coin was first struck at Cor- 
dova; pl. of morabit, a hermit, marabout: see 
Marabout!.] 1. A gold coin struck in Spain by 
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Maravedi. 


the Moorish dynasty of Almoravides in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It weighed 
about 60 grains.— 2. In later times, the small- 
est denomination of Spanish money, varying in 
value from a little less to a little more than half 
an English farthing or quarter ofa United States 
cent. Asacoppercoin the maravedi circulated till the end 
of the eighteenth century; as a money of account it was 
abolished in 1848.— Not worth a maravedi, worthless. 

maray, 7. Same as moray. 

marble (mar’bl), n. and a. [< ME. marble, mar- 
bil, marbelle, marbulle, merbyl, also marbre, ¢ OF. 
marble, marbre, F. marbre = Pr. marme, marbre 
= Sp. marmoél = Pg. marmore = It. marmo = 
AS. marmar(-stan), marman(-stan) =D. marmer, 
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marmel =OHG. marmul, MHG. marmel, mermel, 
G. marmel, also marmel, murmel, marmor = Icel. 
marmari = Sw. Dan. marmor = OBulg. mramori 
= Bulg. Serv. mramor (also mermer, ¢ Turk.) = 
Bohem. mramor = Pol. marmur = Russ. mra- 
mort = White Russ. marmur = Lith. marmoras 
= Hung. marrany = Turk. mermer,<¢ L. marmor, 
rarely marmur, marble, ¢ Gr. wapuapoc, a stone 
or rock of a white or bright appearance, later 
esp. (se. 2/00¢) marble, ¢ papyaiperv, sparkle; ef. 
paipa, the dog-star, lit. ‘sparkler.’ Hence ult. 
marver, marmoset. | I. n. 1. Limestone in a 
more or less crystalline or erystalline-granular 


condition. Any limestone, however, even if very com- 
pact or showing only traces of a crystalline structure, may 
be called marble if it is capable of taking a polish, or if it 
is suitable or desirable for ornamental and decorative pur- 
poses. ‘The presence of magnesium carbonate associated 
with the calcium carbonate, forming dolomitic limestone 
or even pure dolomite, does not in any way influence the 
nomenclature of the rock ; indeed, such presence cannot 
usually be known except from chemical analysis. Marble 
is a material of great importance in architecture, not only 
for exterior use, but for interior decoration in large, costly 
monumental structures. Thirty-three varieties of ornamen- 
tal stone are used in the interior of the Grand Opera House 
in Paris, and a large te abla of these may be classed as 
marbles. The value and beauty of marble depend largely 
on its coloration. Perfectly pure carbonate of lime, dovlo- 
mitic limestone, and dolomite are all colorless, and white 
marbles — or at least such as are only slightly tinged with 
color — are very abundant. White marble such as is used 
for statuary (for which purpose it must be obtained in large 
blocks free from flaws or defects of any kind, and perfectly 
uniform in tint) is extremely rare. Among the finest stat- 
uary mennice are those used in the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture, of which that from the island of Paros is gen- 
erally admitted to surpass all others, especially in the 
possession of a certain amount of translucence by which 
the artistic effect of the work is heightened. The Parian 
quarries seem, however, to have been practically ex- 
hausted. The Pentelican marble, obtained from quarries 
near Athens, stood next to the Parian in ancient times, 
and its quarries are still apparently inexhaustible. At 
the present time the artistic world is supplied with stat- 
uary-marble from quarries in the Apennine mountains 
overlooking the Bay of Spezia, and in the vicinity of Car- 
rara, Massa, and Serravezza. From this marble were 
carved the finest works of Michelangelo. These quarries, 
which have been extensively worked for 2,000 years, fur- 
nish, in addition to the white, a large amount of varie- 
een marble, especially of the variety known as bar- 

tglto. The number and variety of colored and variegated 
marbles used for various artistic and architectural pur- 
poses is very ahr Entirely black marble capable of tak- 

ng a fine polish is rare; much more common are varieties 
irregularly shaded with gray, bluish-gray, or dove-colored 
tints. Bright colors — red, yellow, green, and blue — are 
much rarer than the less brilliant shades, but they are seen 
in some marbles, and are occasionally so blended and in- 
terbanded as to produce extremely beautiful effects. These 
brilliant colorations are chiefly due to the presence of iron 
in various combinations; dark and grayish shades are gen- 
erally caused by the 5 aa of a greater or less amount 
of organic matter. In many varieties of marble the pres- 
ence of organic remains embedded in the rock adds greatly 
to its attractiveness. Joints and stems of encrinites, as 
well as many other kinds of fossils, occur in this way, and 
by contrast of their color with that of the material in which 
they are inclosed, as well as by the gracefulness of their 
forms, produce a very fine 
effect. Fragmentsof shells 
embedded in calcareous 
rocks sometimes exhibit a 
brilliant display of trides- 
cent coloration: such mar- 
bles are known as lwna- 
chelles, or, sometimes, jire- 
marbles. A beautiful effect 
is occasionally produced as 
the result of deposition of 
the calcareous material in 
stalagmitic form, so that 
when cut and polished the 
marble exhibits concentric 
zones of various tints; va- 
rieties having this structure 
are frequently called onyz marble. The vicinity of the 
Mediterranean is the classic region of marbles. Italy, 
France, and Spainare rich in beautiful varieties, and these 
are seen in the greatest number and to the best advantage 
in the architectural works of ancient and modern Rome. 
For this reason many of the rarest and most attractive mar- 
bles are best known by Italian names, and these names are 
ihe Vad applied to varieties occurring far away from the 
Mediterranean, from either real or fancied similarity to the 
Italian marbles. Some of the best-known and most highly 
prized classic variegated marbles are the following. Afn- 
cano, from the island of Chios, is a lumachelle, or shell- 
marble, exhibiting a great variety and brilliancy of colora- 
tion, reddish and purplish tints predominating. Bardtglio 
is common in the Apennine quarries, of a grayish- or 
bluish-white color, traversed by darker veins of the same. 
Brocatel and brocatellone are extremely variegated mar- 
bles, with numerous interlacing veins of yellow, violet, 
and crimson tints, on a yellowish ground; marble bear- 
ing these designations has been and still is quarried in 
various places, and especially near Tortosa in Spain. Ct 
pollino is a marble with more or less of a concretionary 
structure, of many tints and much variety in their arrange- 
ment, with corresponding names, such as ctpollino rerde, 
mandorlato (having almond-shaped patches of color), rosso, 
etc.;a flneexampleofthis marble may be seen inthe columns 
of the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. Fior di persico is an 
exquisitely beautiful marble, with a reddish and crimson 
shading on a white base: called by the ancients marmor 
Molusvium, because coming from the region inhabited hy 
the Molossi, in what is now Albania. on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic. Giallo antico or Numidian marble is an 


Shell-marble. 


marble 


extremely beautiful marble quaried in northern Africa; 
it was highly esteemed and extensively used by the Ro- 
mans. The tints are variable, red and yellow predominat- 
ing; the different varieties were designated by names in- 
dicating the prevailing tints. Giallo di Siena is a beauti- 
ful yellow marble of various depths of color, with darker 
veins, tn which violet hues predominate: when these 
veins are very numerous the marble becomes a brocatet. 
Pavonazzo and pavonazetto are various red and purplish 
marbles and breccias, some of the latter being also true 
marbles, but having a more or less brecciated character. 
The most beautiful pavonazetto is that called by the Ko- 
mans marmor Synadicum or Phrygian marble, from the 
locality where it was obtained ; it is characterized by a ve 
irregular venation of dark-red with bluish and yellowish 
tints, ramifying through a translucent alabaster-like base, 
which is sometimes almost opaline in its play of colors. 
Roaso antico ia a marble of very deep red color, sometimes 
of various shades, occasionally streaked or clouded with 
dark-purple or whitish tints. The original locality of the 
classic rosso antico has not been discovered, but some mod- 
ern red marbles closely resemble this variety. Someof the 
most highly prized French colored marbles bear names 

eculiar to France. (See griotte, portor, sarrancolin. 

he Devonian and Carboniferous of England and Irelan 
furnish a considerable number of ornamental marbles. 
Devonshire and Derbyshire are the counties in which the 
best-known English varieties are obtained. The finest Irish 
variegated marbles are quarried near Armagh, and at vari- 
ous localities in county Cork, also at Killarney, and on the 
islands of the Kenmare river; and marble called Siena is 
obtained from several places in King’s county and near 
Shannon Harbor in Galway. The most important quar- 
ries of white and grayish marble in the United States are 
those in the Lower Silurian of Vermont and western Mas- 
sachusetts. Thereare very extensive marble-works at Rut- 
land in Vermont, at Lee in Massachusetts, and at many 
other pointa in the same geological formation. Some of 
the variegated marbles found on the islands and near the 
shores of Lake Champlain are very handsome, but they are 
not extensively worked. The most popular colored marble 
in the United States at the present time is the Tennessee, a 
ligh t-grayish stone beautifully mottled with shades of pink- 
ish red. This marble has been extensively employed inthe 
capitols at Washington and Albany. 

There is a Vessel of Marbre, undre the Table, to res- 
seyve the Oyle. Mandeville, Travels, p. 124. 


2. Apiece of sculptured or inscribed marble, es- 
pecially if having some interest as an object of 
study or curiosity, and more particularly if an- 
cient; any work of art in marble: as, the Elgin 
marbles.— 3. A little ball of marble or other 
stone, or of baked clay, porcelain, or glass, 
used by children in play; an alley.—4. In glass- 
blowing, a block or thick piece of wood in whieh 
are formed hemispherical concavities, used in 
the manufacture of flasks, etc., to shape the fused 
glass gathered upon the end of the glass-blow- 
er’s pipe into an approximately spherical form 
by pressing and turning it over in the coneavi- 
ties preparatory to the blowing. See marver. 
[In this sense improperly spelled marbel.]—5+. 
Marble-silk. 


Then cam the lord tresorer with a C. gret horsse and 
ther cotes of ma ; 
H. Machyn, Diary, quoted in Rock's S. K. Textiles, p. 77. 


6t. pl. A venereal disease, probably bubo. /. 


Green.— Zgina marbles, or Eginetan marbles. See 
ginetan. — Artificial marble, a composition of alum, 
gypsum, isinglass, and coloring materials worked into 
a paste, molded into form, and allowed to harden.— Arun- 
del marbles, or Arundelian marbles, also known as the 
Oxford marbles, a collection of ancient sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities, purchased by Sir William Petty 
at Smyrna in 1624 for the Earl of Arundel, whose grandson, 
at the instance of Evelyn, presented a portion of it to the 
University of Oxford. The most valuable object in this col - 
lection is the inscribed slab called the Parian Chronicle, 
from having been kept in the island of Paros. In its perfect 
state, the inscription contained a chronicle of the princi 
events in Grecian history from the time of the mythical Ce- 
cropsto thearchonship of Diognetus (264 B. c.); but the 

of it covering the last ninety years is now lost, and much of 
what remains is corroded and defaced.—Elgin marbles, 


a collection of ancient sculptures, for the most part of the 
school of Phidias and from the Parthenon at Athens, taken 
to England during the first years of the nineteenth century 
by the Earl of Elgin, and now preserved in the British Mu- 


Specimen Slab of the Elgin Marbles.—A central piece of the Par~ 
thenon frieze, with figures of Athena and Hephaestus. 


seum. These sculptures are the finest surviving work of 
ancient artists, and comprise the greatest part now in ex- 
istence of the sculptured decoration of the Parthenon, fn- 
cluding the splendid fragments of the pediment statues, 
a great number of inetopes, and an extended series of the 
blocks carved in low relief of the cella frieze. The re- 
moval of the marbles, many of which were torn violent- 
Af from their original positions upon the Parthenon, to 
the further damage of that monument, was in itself an 
act of vandalism; but their transportationto England ata 
time when Greece was accessible with difficulty opened the 


marble 

eyes of the world to the preéminence of Greek work. It 
was one of the first steps toward securing an accurate 
knowledge of Hellenic ideals, and has thus influenced con- 
temporary civilization.—Entrochal marble. See entro- 
chal.—Hymettian marble. 8ee Hymettian.— Kilkenny 
marble, a variety of fine black marble containing shells, 
much used for mantelpieces.—Ligneous marble. See 
lu;neous.— Madrepore marble. See madrepore.— Ma- 
rezzo marble, an imitation of marble and other fine-vein- 
ed stones in solid slabs, the base of which is cement.— 
Pergamene marbles, or Pergamum marbles, two se- 
ries of sculptures in high relief and of an original type 
of Greek art, furming part of the decoration of the great 
altar of Zeus and Athena, erected at Pergamum by Kin 
Euimenes IT, (197-159 B. c.) in commemoration of splendi 
victories over the invading Gauls. Abundant remains of 
these sculptures have been unearthed since 1875 by Karl 
Huimann, and are now inthe Berlin Museum. See Perga- 
mene art, under Pergamene.— Petworth marble, also 
called Sussex marble (both names arising from its being 
worked at Petworth in Sussex), a variously colored lime- 
stone occurring in the Weald clay, containing the re- 
mains of fresh-water shells. 


I. «a. 1. Consisting of marble: as, a marble 
pillar.— 2, Veined or stained like marble; va- 
rieygated in color; marbled. 

The appendix shall be printed by itself, stitched, and 
with a martle cover. Swift. 
3. Resembling or comparable to marble in 
some particular; hard and cold, crystalline, 
frigid, insensible, ete. 

Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the pow’r 
To melt that marble ice. Carew, The Spring. 

Winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way 

Aniongst innumerable stars. Milton, P. L., iii. 564. 
marble (miir’bl), v. 4; pret. and pp. marbled, 
ppr. marbling. [« marble, n.] To give an ap- 
pearance of marble to; stain or vein like varie- 
gated marble: as, to marble paper; a book with 
marhled edges. See marbling, 3. Specifically, in 
bookinading, to marble is to apply to paper or book-edges 


variegated colors in imitation of colored marble, or in any 
other irregular form. 


Those fine covers of books that, for their resemblance 
to speckled marble, are wont to be called marbled. 
Boyle, Works, IIT. 448. 
marble-breasted (miir’bl-bres’ted), a. Insensi- 
ble; hard-hearted. [Poetical.] 
Live you the marble-breasted tyrant still. 
Shak., T. N., v. 1. 127. 
marble-constant (mir’bl-kon’stant), a. Im- 
movable as marble; firm; constant. [Poetical.] 
Now from head to foot 
Tam marble-conatant. 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 240. 
marble-cutter (miir’ bl-kut’ér), ». One who 
hews marble; a worker in marble; also, an in- 
strument or a machine for cutting marble. 
marbled (miir’bld), @. [« marble + -ed2.] 1. 
Having veins and cloudings like variegated 
marbles. 
A fine imarbled stone, white, blue, and ey. 
RR. F. Burton, To the Gold Coast for Gold, fii. 
2. In zool., variegated with different colors, 


like marble; dappled; clouded.— Marbled beau- 
ty. a small whitish moth, Bryophila peria, dappled with 
bluish gray.— Marbled glaze. Sce glaze.— Marbled 
emot, a murrelet, Brachyrhamphus marmoratus, in- 
hiting the North Pacific ocean, in summer of a blackish 
color variegated with tawny and chestnut-brown.— Mar- 
bled lizard, the marblet.— Marbled tiger-cat, a large 
wild cat of Asia, Felis »narmorata, about two feet long, and 
of variegated coloration. 


marble-edged (miir’bl-ejd), a. Having edges, 
as a book, stained with variegated colors in 
imitation of marbled paper. 

marble-handsaw (mir’bl-hand’s4), n. A 
toothless blade fitted at the back with a block- 
handle, used with sand for cutting slabs of 
marble into pieces. FE. H. Knight. 

marblehead (mir’bl-hed), ». The fulmar 
petrel, Fulmarus glacialis. See éut under ful- 
mar2, 

marbleheader (mir’ bl-hed’ér), n. Same as 
marblehead. 

marble-hearted (miir’bl-hir’ted), a. Having 
a heart like marble; hard-hearted ; cruel; in- 
sensible; incapable of being moved by pity, 
love, or sympathy. 

Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend. 
Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 281. 

marbleize (miir’bl-iz), r.¢.; pret. and pp. marble- 
ized, ppr.marbleizing. [< marble + “ize.| To give 
the appearance of marble, or a marbled appear- 
ance, to. 

The marbleized fron shelf above the stove-pipe hole sup- 
ported two glass vases, Howells, Annie Kilburn, xi. 
Marbleized glass, See glass. 

marble-paste (miir’bl-past), n. A white porcel- 
laneous paste used for figures, busts, and the 
like, especially at the factory of Lunéville in 
the eighteenth century. 
marble-polisher (mir’bl-pol’ish-ér), n. 1. (a) 
A block of sandstone used to rub a marble slab 
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in the preliminary operation of polishing; also, marcantantt, ». See mercatante. 
a linen cushion with which the polishing is marcasite (miir’ka-sit), 2. [Formerly also mar- 


carried to completion by the agency of emery- 
dust or powder of calcined tin. (b) A marble- 
rubber.—2, A machine for polishing marble. 
Its chief element is a grinding-cylinder composed of sev- 
eral collars upon a mandrel. The slab of marble is placed 
ona table, and the cylinder, which is fed with the polish- 
ing-powder, rotates above it, with a longitudinally recip- 
rocating motion as well as one of simple revolution. For 
columns a large lathe is used, the stone shaft being revolved 
in poneict with rubbers held in the tool-rest. See marble- 
rubber. 


marbler (mir’blér), ». 1. One who works in 
marble; a quarrier or a cutter of marble. 

The charter . . . bears the date of 1551, though the 
marblera (of Purbeck in England) always persist that they 
possess an earlier one. Harper's Mag., LXX. 244. 
2. One who stains or otherwise marks in imi- 
tation of marble; especially, one who marbles 
paper. 

marble-rubber (miir’bl-rub’ér), n. A rubber 
for “surfacing,” smoothing, and polishing flat 
marble slabs. It consists of a flat sole with a super- 
imposed tray having holes through which water and sand 


are supplied to the soleas needed. It is used with a com- 
bined reciprocating and rotary motion. 

marble-saw (imiir’ bl-sa), 2. A machine for 
cutting marble. It consists of asingle thin iron blade, 
or of several blades arranged in a gang, set in a frame, 
and reciprocated by pitinans and eccentrics. The blades 
are constantly fed with sand and water. Such machines 
will cut a block of marble into several slubs simultane- 
ously, or can be arranged to cut out pyramidal blocks, or 
to thie a cylinder or a frustum of a cone. 


marble-scourer (miir’bl-skour’ér), ». An im- 
plement for scouring marble floors, constructed 
and acting on the same principle as the marble- 
rubber, but having a handle by which the work- 
man, in a standing position, can conveniently 
operate it. 

marble-silk (miir’bl-silk), n. <A silk having a 
weft of several colors, so woven that the whole 
web looks like marble, stained or veined irreg- 
ularly. D. Rock, S. K. Textiles. 

marbiet (miir’blet), ». [« marble + -et.] An 
iguanian lizard of South America, l’olychrus 
marmoratus. 

marble-thrush (mir’bl-thrush), ». The mis- 
tle-thrush: so called from its marbled breast. 
C. Swainson. [North Hants, Eng. ] 

marblewood (miir’bl-wid), x. A large tree 
of the ebony family, Diospyros Kurzii, native 
in British Burma and the Andaman Islands. 
Its wood is grayish, interlaid with black, and 
is used for cabinet-work. 

marble-worker (mir’bl-wér’kér), n. One who 
works in marble; a workman who cuts, hews, 
or polishes marble; a marbler.— Marble-work- 
ers’ file. See jilel. 

marbling (miir’bling), n. [Verbal n. of mar- 
ble, v.] 1. The art or process of variegating 
in color, in imitation of marble, or with veins 
and cloudings of any sort.—2. Any marking 
resembling that of veined or variegated mar- 
ble; hence, any mottling, veining, or clouding 
of a surface: as, the marbling of flesh-meat 
eaused by alternations of fat and lean.—3. 
The art or practice of staining paper or the eut 


cassite, marchasite, marchesite; ¢ F. marcassite 
= Sp. marquesita = It. marcassita, marchesita; 
with term. -ite2; said to be of Ar. origin (?).] 
1. As used by the early mineralogists, the erys- 
tallized forms of iron pyrites, including more 
particularly the isometric species now culled 


Ue This mineral was frequently used for personal 
ecoration in the eighteenth century. It takes a goud pol- 
ish, and is cut in facets like rose diamonds. It was made 
into pins, watch-cases, shoe- and knee-buckles, and other 
ornaments, 
Also great pieces of chrystal, amethysts, gold in ye mine, 
and other mettals and marcasites. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 21, 1650. 
Half the ladies of our acquaintance .. . carry their 
jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste and marca- 
stiles back. Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 
2. In recent use, the orthorhombic iron pyrites, 
or iron disulphid, FeSo. It has a lower specific 
ravity than ordinary pyrite, and on an untarnished sur- 
ace a somewhat paler color, in consequence of which it 
is often called whute tron pyrites. The crystallized varie- 
ties take various imitative forms called cockscomb purites, 
spear pyritea, etc.; the massive kinds are often radiated, 
concretionary, etc. Marcasite is much more liable to alter- 
ation than ordinary pyrite, passing by oxidation into iron 
sulphate or copperas. The two kinds of iron pyrites often 
occur together, and the greater the proportion of marcasite 
the more the liability to alteration; this has been shown 
Julien) to be an important element in the durability of 
uilding-stones containing pyrites, 


marcasitic (miir-ka-sit’1k), a. [« marcasite + 


-ic.] Pertaining to marcasite; of the nature of 
marecasite. 


marcasitical (miir-ka-sit’i-kal),a. [Formerly 


also marchasitical; < marcasitic + -al.] Same 
as marcasitic, 


The place that abounds with these marchasitical min- 
erals. Boyle, Works, ITT. 333. 


marcassin (mir’ka-sin), n. [¢ F. marcassin, a 


young wild boar, a grise.] In her., the young 
wild boar, used as a bearing. This bearing is dis- 


dngushed from the boar by having the tail hanging down 
and not curled round in a ring. 


marcato (mir-ki’to), a. ([It., pp. of marcare, 


mark: see mareando.] Same as marcando. 


marceline! (miir’se-lin), 2. [« F. marceline ; 


so called from St. Afarcel in Piedmont, where 
the original specimen wasfound.] In mineral., 
an altered form of rhodounite, or silicate of man- 
ganese, in which the manganese protoxid has 
been converted into sesquioxid. 


marceline? (miir’se-lin), x. [Also marcelline ; 


€ F. marceline (a trade-name ?).] A thin silk 
fabric used for linings, ete., in women's cos- 
tume. 


Marcellian (miir-sel’i-an), a. and ». [¢ Mar- 


cellus (see def.) + -ian.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Marcellus of Ancyra in Asia Minor, or to his 
doctrines. 

IT, ». One of the professed followers of Mar- 
cellus, Bishop of Ancyra in the fourth century. 
The Marcellians held the doctrine, nearly agreeing with 
that of the Sabellians, that the Holy Spirit and the Word, 
or Logos, are merely impersonal agencies and qualities of 
God, and that the incarnation of the Logos is temporary 
only. It has been doubted by some whether Marcellus 
held the views ascribed to him. 


marcelline, x. See marceline?. 


edges of a book with variegated colors, usually Marcellinist (miir-se-lin’ist), ». [« Marcellina 


in some conventional imitation of marble. It is 
done in a trough of water covered bya layer of gum traga- 
canth mixed with a little ox-gall. The fluid colors are 
sprinkled or spattered over this layer with a brush, either 
in the arrangement intended for use or in a manner which 
will admit of producing the desired figuration by drawing 
a brass comb over the surface. The dampened paper, hel 
by the ends, is lightly passed in a curve over this surface, 
taking up the colors, and finished by sizing and burnish- 
ing or calendering. 


marbly (miir’ bli), a. [« marble + -y!.] Re- 
sembling marble in structure or appearance. 

Great smooth ma7hly limbs. 

Bifawning, The Bishop Orders his Tomb. 
marbret, 7. A Middle English form of marble. 
Marbury’s case. See casel. 
marc!, nr. See mark?. 
marc? (mirk),”. [¢ F. marc, residuum, dregs, 

grounds, mash, ete., perhaps ¢ L. emarens (or 
its Celtic original), a kind of wine of middling 
quality.] The refuse matter which remains 
after the pressing of fruit, as grapes or olives; 
as applied to apples, pomace. 

To make this liquor [ciderkin], the mare is put intoa 
large vat, with a proper quantity of boiled water which 
has just beconie cold; the whole is left to infuse for forty- 
eight hours, and then pressed. 

Spons’ Encye. Manu/f., 1. 417. 

marcando (miir-kiin’d6), a. [It., ppr. of mar- 

care, mark: see mark}, v.] In music, distinet 

and decisive: applied to single notes and pas- 

sages, and sometimes to a whole movement, to 
be so rendered. Also marcato. 


(see def.) + -ist.] An adherent of Marcellina, 
a female Gnostic of the second century, and a 
teacher of Gnosticism in Rome. Also Marcel- 
linian, 


Marcellus group. [Named from the town of 


Marcellus, in New York.] The lowest division 
of the Upper Devonian, according to the clas- 
sification of the New York Geological Survey. 
It is a thin shaly rock, often containing car- 
bonaceous mutter. 


marcescent (miir-ses’ent),a. [= F. marcescent, 


« L. marcescen(t-)s, ppr. of marcesccre, wither, 
pine, fade, decay, inceptive of marcere, wither, 
droop, shrivel, be feeble or languid, faint.] 
Withering; fading; decaying. specifically —(a) 
In bot., withering, but not falling off till the part. bearing 
it is perfected: as, a marcescent perianth. (b) In entom., 
appearing shriveled or withered, as the spines on certain 
Hemiptera. 


marcescible (miir-ses’i-bl), a. [= F. marces- 


cible = Pg. marcescirel = It. marcescibile, ¢ La. 
as if *marcescibilis, < marcescere, wither, fade: 
see marcescent.] That may wither; liable to 
decay; ephemeral; transient. 


Marcgravia (miirk-gra’vi-i),2. (NL. (Plumi- 


er, 1703), named after Georg Maregraf (17th 
eentury), who traveled in South America and 
wrote, with W. Pison,a work on the natural 
history of Brazi!.] A genus of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants of the natural order Jern- 
stremiacea, type of the tribe Maregravrice. tis 
peculiar in having the petals stuck together in a hood-like 
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mass, numerous stamens, and sac-shaped bracts at the 
apex of the usually umbeHiforni spikes. 

arcgraviacee (miirk-gra-vi-a’se-e), a. pl. 
{[NL. (Jussieu, 1809), € Maregraria + -acea.] 
A former order of plants, now made a tribe of 
the Ternstramiacew under the name Marcqra- 
rIiCe, 
Marcgraviee (miirk-gri-vi’¢-e), mn. pl. (NL. 
(Choisy, 1824), ¢ Mareqgraria + -cea.)) Original- 
ly, a suborder of plants of the Mareqrariacee ; 
now, a tribe of the Zernstramiace, typitied by 
the genus VMaregraria, It embraces 5 genera of trop- 
jeal American plants with imbricate or eoherent hood- 
Shaped petals, anthers tixed by the base, and numerous 
stumens, They are climbing or epiphytic woody plants, 
with flowers in terminal racemes, frequently intermixed 
with peculiar-shaped bracts. 
march! (miirch), » [< ME. marche, partly 
(a) ¢ AS. meare (gen. dat. mearee), border, 
bound, mark; partly (0) ¢ OF. marche, F. 
marche (= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. marca, MIL. marca), 
border, bound, frontier, the Rom. forms being 
from the OHG. cognate with AS. meare: see 
further under mark!, a.] A frontier or boun- 
dary of a territory; a border; hence, a border- 
land: a district or politieal division of a coun. 
try conterminous with the boundary-line of 
nnother country. In Scotland the term is commonly 
applied to the boundaries, or the marks which determine 
the boundaries, of conterminous estates or lands, whether 
large or small. The word is most familiar historically 
with reference to the boundaries between England and 
Wales and between England and Scotland. ‘The latter 
were divided into two parts, the western and the middle 
marches, each of which had courts peculiar to itself, and 
a kind of president or governor, Who was called warden of 
the marches. See mark), 13. 


Also fro the dede See, to gon Estward out of the Marches 
of the Holy Lond, . . . is a strong Castelle and a fair. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 104. 


For in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., fi. 1. 140. 
These low and barren tracts were the outlying marches 
of the empire. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 18. 


Riding the marches, a ceremony in which the magis- 
trates and chief men of a municipality ride on horseback 
in procession along the boundaries of the property of the 
corporation: a practice still observed occasionally in some 
of the burghs of Scotland, the original objcet of which was 
to preserve in the memory of the inhabitants the limits of 
their property. 
march! (miirch), v4. ([¢ ME. marchen, also 
marken, merken, « AS. mearcian, fix the bounds 
or limits of a place, « mearc, border, bound, 
mark: see mark), v., and ef. march, n.] 1. To 
constitute a mareh or border; be bordering; 
hie continuously parallel and contiguous; abut. 
He may, zif that he wole, go thorghe Almayne, and 
thorghe the Kyngdom of Hungarye, that marchethe to the 
Lond of Polayne. Mandevule, Travels, p. 6. 


Of al the Inhabitants of this Isle, the Kentish men are 
most ciuilest, the which country marcheth altogether vpon 
the sea. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 247. 


You must not quarrel with the man whose estates march 
with yourown. Mrs. Oliphant, The Ladies Lindures, p. 40. 
2. To dwell adjacent; neighbor. 


She displayed so much kindness to Jeanie Deans (he- 
cause she herself, being a Merse woman, marched wiih 
Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie was born). 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxviii. 
march? (miirch),r. [« ME. marchen = D. mar- 
cheren = G. marschiren = Sw. marschera = Dan. 
marschere, € OF. marcher, F. marcher (= Sp. 
Pg. marchar = It. marciarc), walk, march, 
proceed, move on; perhaps ¢ OF. marche, bor- 
der, frontier (see marchl, n.); according to an- 
other view, « ML. *marcare, hammer, hence 
beat the ground with the feet, tramp, march (< 
mareus, a hammer); ef. tramp, jog, pace one’s 


march? (miireh). ». 
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3. To move in military order, as a body of 
troops; advance in a soldierly manner: as, 
in the morning the regiment marched; they 
marched twenty miles. 


This worthy chevalrie 
All merehand to the tield. 
Battle of Batrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 224). 
Heavy marching order, light marching order. See 
heary), lisht2.—Marching orders, orders to march. 

The Duke ‘sin Belgium already, and we expect marching 
orders every day. Thackeray, Vanity Fuir, xx. 
merous regiment, in Great Britain. an infantry regi- 
nent of the line: generally used in a disparaging sense. 
—To march to the length oft, Seelength 

I. (raus. 1, To cause to move in military 
order, or in a body or regular procession: as, 
to march an army to the battle-tield. 

On the marriage-bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bluody host. 
Shak., K. John, fii. 1. 246. 
2. To cause to go anywhere at one’s command 
and under one’s guidance: as, the policeman 
marched his prisoner to the lockup. 
(=D. G, Dan. Sw. marsch, 
CF. marche =Sp. Pg. marcha = It. marcia, walk 
gait, march; from the verb.] 1. A measurec 
and uniform walk or concerted and orderly 
movement of a body of men, as soldiers; a 
regular advance of a body of men.in which 
they keep time with each other and sometimes 
with music; statelyand deliberate walk; steady 
or labored progression: used figuratively in re- 
gard to poetry, from its rhythm resembling the 
measured harmonious stepping of soldiery. 
Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march and energy divine. 
Pope, Init. of Horace, II. i. 269, 
2. An advance from one halting-place to an- 
other, as of a body of soldiers or travelers; the 
distance passed over in a single course of 
marching; a military journey of a body of 
troops: as, a march of twenty miles. 


T have trod full many a march, sir, 
And some hurts have to shew, before me too, sir. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ii. 2. 


Snch stiff-neck'd abjects as with weary marches 
Have travell’d from their homes, their wives, and chil- 
dren. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iii. 1. 


3. Progressive advancement; progress; regu- 
lar course. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more than in the 
march of mind. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


4. A military signal to move, consisting of a 
particular drum-beat or bugle-call. 


If drummes once sound a lustie martch indeede, 
Then farewell bookes, for he will trudge with speede. 
Gascowne, Fruits of War, 


5. In music, a strongly rhythmical composition 
designed to accompany marching or to imitate 
a marech-movement. The rhythm is usually duple, 
but it may be triply compound. Marches generally consist 
of two contrasted sections, the second of which (commonly 
called the triv) is softer and more flowing than the first, 
and is followed by a repetition of the first. Rapid marches 
are often called quickxteps or military marches, Slow 
marches are also called processtonal marches, and are 
further distinguished as funerad (or dead-), nuptial, tri- 
umphadl, ete. 

6. In wearing, one of the short laths placed 
across the treadles beneath the shafts of a loom, 
EE. A. Knight.— 7. Inthe game of euchre, a tak- 
ing of all five tricks by one side.—Flank march. 
See jlank1.— Forced march, 8 march vigorously pressed 
in certain emergencies in time of war, as to etfect a rapid 
concentration of troops or a strategical combination. It 
is exhausting to even the best troops, and as arule should 
not exceed thirty miles a day; special care is supposed to 
be taken to avoid such exhaustion just before going into 


marchet 


the ancient Roman year till the adoption of the Julian cal- 
endar, Which was followed by the Gregorian; previous to 
the latter it was reckoned the first month in many bu- 
ropean countries, and so continued in England till 1752, 
the legal year there before that date beginning on the 2th 
of March.— Mad as a March hare, See hare|.— March 
ale, ale brewed in March.— March beer, beer brewed in 
the monthof March. Spring and autumn were considered 
the best sexsons tor brewing. hence, beer for keeping was 
brewed when possible cither in March or in October. — 
March meeting. ce meeting. 

marchandat, marchandiset. Obsolete forms of 
merchant, merchandise. 

marchantt, ». An obsolete form of merchant. 

Marchantia (miir-kun’ti-ii), 2. [NL., named 
after Nicolas Marchant, a French botanist (died 
1678).] 1. A genus of plants of the class He- 
patica, and type of the order Marchantiacee. 


e 


Common Liverwort (Afarchantia polymorpha). 


most widely diffused species. 
2. [{i.c.] A plant of this genus. 
Marchantiacez (miir-kan-ti-a’sé-6), ». pl. 


Marchantiee (miir-kan-ti’é-é), n. pl. 


1, the female plant: 2, the male plant: a, a cupule with the gem- 
mz; 4, one of the yemm.v; c, the antheridium, opened; a, part of 


sporangium with the claters, carrying the spores; ¢, clater with spores. 


M. polymorpha, the common liverwort, is the 
See liverwort.— 


[NL., < Marchantia + -acce.) Cryptogamie 
plants, forming an order of the Hepatice. The 
frond is never leafy, and is frequently forked: the male 
organs are immersed in sessile or stalked discoid or peltate 
receptacles, and the capsules are disposed symmetrically 
on the under side of stalked wheel-shaped receptacles, 
Marchantia + -ea.) Same as Marchantiacee. 


marchasitet, ”. See marcasite. 

marchasiticalt, a. See marcasitical. 

marchaundt, marchaundiset. Obsolete forms 
of merchant, merchandise. 

marchaundyset, 7. An obsolete variant of 
merchandise. 

marchauntt,. Anobsolete form of merchaut. 

march-ditch (miirch’dich),. A ditch ortrench 
forming a landmark; a boundary. 


The dank region of the unknown, whose march-ditch was 
the grave. Geurye MacDonald, Warlock vo’ Glenwarlock. 


marcher!} (miir’chér), n. [¢ marchl + -er1.] 

An officer who defended the marches or borders 
of a territory. 

We deny not that there were Lordships Marchers, nor 


that sume statutes are restrained to them. 
Bacon, Works, X. 874. 


Lords marchers of England, the noblemen who lived 
on the marches of Wales and Scotland, and had theirlaws 
and regal power, antil their office was abolished by 27 
Henry VIIE. 

marcher? (mir’chér), n. [« march? + -crl.] 
Que who marches. 


action. The troops are relieved by changing the gaits, 
alternating the double with the quick time. and in the 
cavalry the horses are relieved for fifteen minutes every 
hour by the dismounting and marching of the men. Any 
distance over twenty miles a day is reckoned a forced 
march.— March past, the march of a body of soldiers in 
front of a reviewing officer or sume high dignitary. 


Between 2,00 and 3.000 troops mustered on the ground, 
and their march past was an event of the highest political 
signiticance, Marvin, Gates of Herat, iii. 


Rogue’s march, music played in derision to accompany 
the expulsion from a regiment of a soldier who is drummed 
out, or of any obnoxious person ignominiously expelled 
from a community.— To steal a march. See stea 
March? (mirch), » (« ME. March, Marche, 
Mershe, Marz, OF. march, mars, F. mars = Pr. 
mars, martz = Sp. marzo = Pg. marco = It. marzo 
=D. Maart=MLG. Mertze, Merce, Merse, Mart- 
ze, LG. Merte = OHG. Merzo, Marcéo, MHG. 
Merze, G@. Mdrz = Sw. Mars = Dan. Marts = 
OBulg. maruti, Bulg. mart = Serv. marach, 
mrach = Pol. marzec = Little Russ.marce = Gr. 
Map, ¢ L. Martius, se. mensis, March, lit. the 
month of Mars, < Wars (.Mart-), Mars: see Mars, 
martial, ete.) The third month of our year, con- 
sisting of thirty-one days. It was the first month of 


beat, and similar expressions. Neither view 
is satisfactory.) J, tutrans. 1. To walk with 
measured steps, or with a steady regular tread ; 
move in a deliberate, stately manner; step with 
regularity, earnestness, or gravity: often used 
trivially, as in the expression, he marched off 
angrily. 

When thou didst march through the wilderness, .. . 
the earth shook. Ps. Ixviii. 7, 8. 
So wrought this nimble Artist, and admir’d 

Herself tu see the Work march on so fast. 
Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 63. 
2. Specifically, to walk with concerted steps in 
regular or measured time, as a body or a mem- 
ber of a body of soldiers or a procession: move 
in eee order and time; step together in 
ranks. 


A path 
Inviting you, distinct with footprints yet 
Of many a mighty marcher gone that way. 
Bromening. Paracelsus. 
marchet (mir’chet), ». [Also merchet; <« MI. 
marcheta, marchetum, mercheta, merchetum, ete., 
«€ ME. market, merket (= OHG. mercat, ete.), 
trade, market: see market.) A pecuniary fine 
anciently paid by atenant. serf, or bondsman to 
his lord for the liberty of disposing of a daughter 
m marriage. This payment, called in law Latin mear- 
cheta or mercheta muliertm (the mark-fee of women), was 
exacted in England, Scothind, and most other countries of 
Eurupe, See the quotation. 


Let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have coped withal. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 93. 

The great Achilles march'd not to the field 
Till Vulcan that impenetrable shield 
And arms had wrought. 

Waller, Instructions to a Painter. 


marchet 


He (Malcolm III. of Scotland} abrogated that wicked 
law, established by King Ewin the third, appointing halfe 
amarke of siluer to be paid to the lorde of the svile, in 
redemption of the woman's chastitie, which is vsed to be 
paied yet vnto this day, and is called the marchets of 
woman. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1086. 

marchioness (miir’shon-es), ». [Formerly also 
marchionisse; < ML. marcionissa, fem. of mar- 
chio(n-), a prefect of the marches, ¢ marcha, 
marca, @ boundary, march: see marchi, Cf. 
marquis.) 1, The wife or widow of a marquis. 
—2. A size of slate measuring 22 inches by 11. 

marchisatet, ». An obsolete form of marquis- 
ate, 

marchland (mirch’land), ». [< march! + 
land\,] A border-land; territory lying on the 
marches or borders of adjoining countries. 

Our special hearth and cradle is doubtless to be found 
in the immediate marchland of Germany and Denmark. 

&b. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 30. 
march-line (miirch’lin), ». [< march! + line?.] 
A boundary-line between adjacent countries. 
If he did not everywhere know where the march-line 
fell, at least he knew pes where it ought to fall. 
Georye MaeDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 323. 
March-mad (mirch’mad), a. Extremely ex- 
cited or excitable, like a March hare (see hare!); 
rash; foolhardy. 
Keep him dark, 
He will run March-mad else; the fumes of battles 
Ascend into his brains. Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 
marchman (mirch’man), .; pl. marchmen 
(-men). A man who lives on the marches or 
border-land of two countries; a borderer. 
Now Bowden Moor the march-man won, 
And sternly shook his plumed head, 


As glanced his eye o'er Halidon. 
Scott, L. of L. M., i. 80. 


The great Anglican kingdom of the Mercians —that is, 
the Warchmen, the people on the march or frontier — seems 
to have been the youngest of all. 

£. A. Freeman, Old Eng. History, p. 39. 
march-movememt (miirch’mév’ment), n. In 
music, the characteristic rhythm of a march, 
namely duple or quadruple. 
marchpanet (miirch’pan), n. [Early mod. E. 
also marchpain, marchepane (= D. marcipein, 
marsipein = G. marcipan, marzipan = Dan. Sw. 
marsipan), < OF. marcepain, F. massepain = Sp. 
mazapan = Pg. magapdo = It. marzapane; ac- 
cording to Minsheu, ¢ L.* Martius panis, bread 
of Mars, ‘‘ having towers, castles, and such like 
on them,” ¢ Martius, of Mars (see martial), + 
pants, bread. Some see in the first element 
a corrupt form of Gr. vasa, a barley-cake.] 1. 
A eonfection made of pounded pistachio-nuts 
or almonds, with sugar, white of egg, ete. It 
was made into various ornamental! devices. 
And whanne Dyner was Don, the Duke sent to the Pil- 


grynis gret basons full of Marchepanys. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 


Epigrammes that were sent vsually for new yeares giftes 
or to be Printed or put vpon their banketting dishes of 
suger plate, or of march paines. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 47. 

Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 5. 9. 


Hence —2. Something very fine or dainty. 


Phi. The very march-pane of the court, I warrant you. 
Paha. And all the gallants came about you like flies, did 


they not? B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
march-time (mirch’tim), n. Same as march- 
morement. 


march-treason (mirch’tré’zn), n. Treason 
against a march; betrayal to an enemy of a 
march or border, or of any peculiar interest of 
a bordering territory. 

Not a thane within reach but he knew his family and 
connections, and how many of his ancestors had fallen... 
by the hand of the executioner for march-treason. 

Scott, Monastery, Int. 
march-ward (mirch’ward), n. <A warden of 
the marches; a marcher. 
Marciant, a. An obsolete spe of Martian. 
marcidt (miir’sid),a. [= OF. marcide = Pg. It. 
marcido, ¢ L. marcidus, withered, shrunken, < 
marcere, Wither: see marcescent.|] 1. Wither- 
ed; shrunken; wasted away. 
He on his own fish pours the noblest ofl; . . . 
That, to your mareid dying herbs assigned, 
By the rank smell and taste betrays ite kind. 
W. Boulea, in Dryden’s tr. of Juvenal'’s Satires, v. 123. 
2. Causing or accompanied by wasting and 
feehleness. 

A burning colliquative fever, the softer parts being melt- 
ed away, the heat continuing its adustion upon the drier 
and ticehy parta, changes into a marcid fever. 

Harvey. (Latham.) 

marcidity (miir-sid’i-ti), n. [< marcid + -ity.] 

A wasted or withered condition; leanness; 
meagerness. Perry. 


Marcionist (miir’shon-ist), n. 


Marcionite (miir’shon-it), n. and a. 


Marcionitism (miir’shon-it-izm), n. 


Marcobrunner (miir’k6-brin-ér), n. 


Marcomannic (miir-k6-man’ik), a. 
marcor, Marcour (miir’kor), 2. 


Marcosian (miir-k6’si-an), 7. 


marconr, 7. 
mard} (miird), n. 
mardert, mardernt, 7. 
Mar 
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[< Gr. Mapkiw- 
viori¢, < Mapkiwv, Marcion: see Marcionite and 
sist.) Same as Marcionite. 

[< LL. 


Marcionita, < Gr, Mapxtwvitns, < Mapxiwv, L. Mar- 
cion, < Mapxoc, L. Mareus, a personal name.] [, 
n. A follower of Marcion of Sinope, a Gnostie 
religious teacher of the second century, and the 
founder at Rome of the Marcionite sect, which 
lasted until the seventh century or later. Mar- 
cion taught that there were three primal forces: the good 
God, first revewed by Jesus Christ; the evil matter, ruled 
by the devil; and the Demiurge, the Hnite and imperfect 
God of the Jews. He rejected the Old Testament, denied 
the incarnation and resurrection, and admitted only a gos- 
si akin to or altered from that of St. Luke and ten of St. 

ul's epistles as inspired and authoritative; he repeated 
baptism thrice, excluded wine from the eucharist, incul- 
cated an extreme asceticism, and allowed women to min- 
ister. See Cerdonian. 

Il. a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
the principles of Marcion: as, the Marcionite 
Church. ‘ 


Marcionitic (miir-sho-nit’ik), a. [« Marcionite 


+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Marcionites or 
their doctrines. 
[< Mar- 


cionite + -ism.| The doctrines of the Marcion- 
ites. Encyc. Brit., XV. 485. 
[G.] A 


wine produced in a vineyard in the commune 
of Erbach, near Wiesbaden, and taking its name 
from a neighboring fountain called the Mark- 
brunnen. It ranks among the best of German 


wines. 

[< Marco- 
manni + -ic.) Relating to the Mareomanni, 
an ancient German tribe which harassed the 
Roman empire at intervals from the time of 
Cesar to the fourth century. 

{< L. marcor, 
decay, faintness, languor, < marccre, wither, 
decay, fade, faint: see marcescent.] The state 
of withering or wasting; leanness ; loss of flesh. 
Sir T. Browne. (Rare.] 

[Appar. irreg. ¢ 
Gr. Mapxoc, L. Marcus, the name of the founder.) 
A follower of Marcus, perhaps of Ephesus, a 
heresiarch of the second century. The leading 
features of his system were a ritual imitating the Christian 
eucharist (at which he apparently caused a miraculous 
change in the color and quantity of the wine), ministration 
and prophecy of women, a cabalistic use of numbers and 
letters, antinomian licentiousness, and a Gnostic system 


of eons. Heis known chiefly from the writings of Irenwxus, 
and his followers were not numerous. 


See marcor. 
Same as merd, 
Same as marten}, 
gras (mir‘de grii). ([F., lit. ‘fat Tues- 
day’: so called from the French practice of 
arading a fat ox (bwuf gras) during the cele- 
ration of the day: mardi (< L. Martis dies, 
day of Mars), Tuesday; gras, fat: see grease.]} 
Shrove Tuesday; the last day of carnival; the 
day before Ash Wednesday (the first day of 
Lent), which in some places, as in New Or- 
leans, is celebrated with revelry and elaborate 
display. 


mare! (mar), 7. [< ME. mare, mere, meere, mure, 


<« AS. mere, myre = OF ries. merie = D. merrie 
= MLG. LG. merie = OHG. merihd, merha, 
MHG. meriche, merhe, G. madhre = Icel. merr = 
Sw. mdrr = Dan. mer, a mare; fem. to AS. 
mear, mearh = OHG. marah, march, mare, 
MHG. march, mare = Icel. marr (Goth. not re- 
corded), a horse, steed, = Ir. Gael. marc = W. 
march = Corn. march (Old Celtie papxag, in 
Pausanias), a horse, stallion. The Teut. forms 
may, however, be derived from the Celtic. The 
masc. form has disappeared from E. and G., ex- 
cept as found in the disguised compound mar- 
shal.|] 1. The female of the horse, or of other 
species of the genus Equus. 

With him ther was a Plowman was his brother, .. . 


In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 541. 


2. A few ears of grain left standing and tied 
together, at which the harvesters throw their 
sickles till the knot is cut. Halliwell. (Here- 


fordshire, Eng. ]— the mare, an old harvest 
sport in Herefordshire. Blount. See def. 2.— Mare’s 
nest, an absurd or ridiculous imagined discovery; some- 
thing of apparent importance which a person fancies he 
has discovered. but which turns out to be a delusion or a 
hoax. Formerly also hurse-nest, 


Why dost thou laugh? 

What mare's nest hast thou found? 
Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 2. 
It (the average German mind] finds its keenest pleasure 
in divining a profonnd significance in the most trifling 


things, and the number of smare's-nests that have been Maresset, 7. 


marechalt (mar’e-shal), n. 


mareist, 7. 
marekanite (mar’é-kan-it), n. 


Maremmese (mar-e-més’ or -méz’), a. 


marena (ma-ré’nii), n. 


Mareotic (mar-é-ot’ik), a. 


mares, n. 
mareschal (mar’e-shal), n. 


maresse 


stared into by the German Gelehrter through his specta- 
cles passes calculation. 
Lowell, Among my Rooks, Ist ser., p. 292. 


Money makes the mare go, the outlay of money keeps 
things going; money will succeed where everything else 
fails, (Slang. ] 

I'm making the mare go here in Whitford, without the 
money tou sometimes, Aingadey, Two Years Ago, Int. 


Shanks’ mare, one's own legs, as a means of conveyance. 


(Slang.|— The gray mare is the better horse, the wife 
mules the nulshand: [Slang.]— Timber mare. Same as 
reel, 5 (0). 


mare“ (mir), nm. [< ME. mare, mere, ¢« AS. mara, 


an incubus, = MLG. mare, mdr, LG. mare, mar, 
mor = OHG. maro, mar, MHG. mar, G. dial. 
mahr, mar =Ieel. mara = Sw. mara= Dan. mare, 
nightmare; ef. OF. mare, an ineubus, also in 
comp. cauchemare, cochemare, cauquemare, F. 
cauchemar, nightmare, < OF. caucher, ¢ L. cal- 
care, tread upon, + mare, incubus; ef. Pol. 
mara, @® vision, dream, nightmare; Bohem. 
mura, incubus; prob. lit. ‘crusher,’ from the 
root of AS. mirran, myrran, hinder, mar, orig. 
‘erush’: see mar!,] Oppressed sleep; incubus, 
formerly regarded as an evil spirit of the night 
that oppresses persons during sleep: now used 
only in the compound nightmare. 


Mushrooms cause the incubus, or the mare in the 
stomach. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


mare*}, ¢. and adv. An obsolete form of more}, 
Mareca (ma-ré’kii), n. 


[NL., < Braz. mareca 
(Maregrave), native name of ateal.] A genus 
of ducks of the family Anatide and subfamily 
Anatine; the widgeons. The common widgeon 
of Europe is M. penelope; that of America is 
M. americana. See widgeon. Also written 
Marica. 

(F. maréchal, mar- 
shal: see marshal.) A kind of powder used for 
the hair in the eighteenth century. 


His hair powdered with marechal, a cambric shirt, etc. 
Smollett, Roderick Random. 


mare clausum (ma’re kla’sum). [L.: mare,sea j 


clausum, neut. of clausus, closed: see mere 

and cloxe2, a.| A closed sea; a se& closed to 
navigation; a sea or a part of the high seas 
within the jurisdiction of a particular nation, 
as distinguished from the open sea, where all 
nations have equal right. The phrase is not a geo- 
graphical one, but a technical legal term, the subject of 
which has always been in controversy in international 
law; and its meaning therefore varies in extent according 
as it isused by those who claim or who resist an extension 
of territorial jurisdiction over otherwise open seas. 


A Middle English form of marish. 
[< Marekanka 
(see def.) + -ite2.] A variety of obsidian, found 
in small spherules in the vicinity of the Mare- 
kanka, near Okhotsk in Siberia. It is a form 
of pearlstone. 

{< It. 


Maremme + -cse.] Of or pertaining to the Ma- 
remme, certain marshy tracts extending along 
the coast of Tuscany in Italy, reaching back 


from six to eighteen miles from the sea. The 
soil is of wonderful fertility, but the atmosphere is so pesti- 
lential as to render these districts uninhabitable in the 


Warm season. 

(NL., < G. mardne, mo- 
rdne, said to be so ealled from Lake Morin, in 
Brandenburg, Prussia.] A coregonine fish, 
Coregonus marena, better known as C. larare- 
tus: same as lavaret. 


marennin (ma-ren’in), . See the quotation. 


Navicula ostrearia contains a light-blue pigment, which 
itis proposed to call marennin, which is diffused throughout 
the protuplasmn. Jour. of Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. i. 53. 
{< L. Mareoticus, < 
Gr. Mapewzikoc,< Mapraric (se. Aiur), also Mapera, 
1) Aisevy 7 Mapia, Lake Mareotis, < Mapeca, Mapén, 
« Egypt. Mer or Mir, a city in Egypt, or the 
lake Mareotis (see def.) + -tc.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Lake Mareotis in Lower Egypt, or the 
region in which it is situated: as, Mareotic wine. 
Plural of mas3, 

An obsolete form 
of marshal: used archaically, especially with 
reference to a marshal of France. 

O William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lose Dinant next year, 


And 80 be mareschal [in ed. 1766, ‘‘constable”) of France. 
Prior, Taking of Namur in 1695. 


mare’s-nest (mirz’nest), v.é. [< mare’s nest (see 


under marel).] To discover mare’s nests; make 
absurd discoveries; imagine that one has made 
an important discovery which is really no dis- 
covery at all, or is a hoax. 

He's always mare's-nesting. 
Lever, Davenport Dunn, I. 206. (Hoppe.) 
A Middle English form of marixh. 


mare’s-tail 


mare’s-tail (marz’tal), m. and a. I, n. 1. (a) 
A plant of the genus Hippuris: most properly 
HM, vulgaris, (In old herbals this 
was female horsetail, in contrast 
with Eyuizetum Pa alae a stronger 
plant, called male horsetail. But la- 
ter writers say mare s-tail, as if the 
meaning had been fematle-horse tail. } 
(») The horsetail, Eguisetum. 
See bottle-brush, 2. 

The pretty marestail forest, fairy 

pines. Tennyson, Aylimer’s Field. 
2. pl. Long straight fibers of 
gray eirrus cloud, an indica- 
tion of the approach of stormy 
weather. 

A light blue sky and a crescent of 
mare’x-tailx over the mastheads. 

WC. Russell, Jack's Courtship, xxii. 
3. In anat., the cauda equina 
(which see, under cauda). 

IT. a. Like a mare’s tail; 
of the kind ealled mare’s- 
tails: said of clouds. 

Streaks of marestail clouds in the 
sky. Huxley, Nineteenth Century, 

(XIX. 202. 
marewet,”. Anobsolete form 
of marrovcl, 

Marezzo marble. 
hle, 

margarate (miir’ga-rat), 7. 
[< margar(ic) + -atel.] In chem.,a salt of mar- 
garic acid. 

margaret (miir’ga-ret),”. (< Wargaret, a fem. 
name, = F. Marquerite =Sp. Pg. Marqarita= 
It. Margarita, Margherita, (L. margarita, ¢ Gr. 
fapyapityc, & pearl: see margarite. The name 
Margaret, reduced to Mag, Madge, dim. Maggie, 
etc., is familiarly applied to several birds, ete. : 
see madgel, magl, magpie, ete.] Same as 
madgel, 

margaret-grunt (mir’ga-ret-grunt), n. 
as marqate-fish, 

margaric (miir-gar’ik), a. [<margar(ite) + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling pearl.— Margaric 
acid, C}7H:40o, an acid formerly erroneously supposed 
to be present in certain fats, It has a fatty aspect, and is 
insoluble in water, but readily soluble in hot alcohol; the 


latter, as it cools, deposits the acid in pearly scales, whence 
itsname. It probably does not occur in nature. 


margarin, Margarine (miir’ga-rin), n. [< mar- 
gar(ic) + -in2, -ine2.] A peculiar pearl-like sub- 
stance extracted from hogs’ lard; the solid 
fatty matter of certain vegetable oils. The 
purest margarin is obtained from the concrete 
part of olive-oil. It is a mixture of stearin and 
palmatin. 

margarita (mir-ga-ri’ta),». [NIL. (in def. 1 < 
LGr. papyapizyc, a crumb of the sacramental 
bread, lit. a pearl), ¢ Gr. uapyapityc, a pearl: see 
margarite.| 1. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) The ves- 
selin which the consecrated oblate is kept. (b) 
A portion of the oblate which is placed in the 
cup a8 a symbol of the union of the body and 
blood of Christ. See commixture.—2. [cap.] A 
genus of top-shells of the family Trochida. Itis 
represented by a number of species in the colder 
seas. 

Margaritacea (miir’ga-ri-ta’sé6-H), n. pl. [NL., 

neut. pl. of margaritaceus, pearly: see marga- 
ritaceous.) In old systems, a family of bivalves 
whose shells are pearly or nacreous inside; the 
pene -ovsiers. same as Aviculide or Pteriide. 
n De Blainville’s classification (1825), this family con- 
sisted of the genera Vulsella, Malleus, Perna, Crenatiua, 
Tnoceramus, Catilus, Pulvinites, Gervillia, and Avicida, 
thus corresponding somewhat to the Malleacea of Lamarck. 
Also Margaritacee. 


margaritacean (miir’ga-ri-ta’s6-an), a. and n. 
[As margaritaceous + -an.] I, a. Margarita- 
ceous; margaritiferous; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Afargaritacea. 

II. ». A member of the Margaritacea. 
margaritaceous (miér’ga-ri-ta’shius), a. [< 
NL. margaritaceus, pearly, < L. margarita, a 
pearl: see margarite.] Resembling mother-of- 
pearl; pearly; glossy-white with purple, green, 
and blue reflections. 

Margaritana (mar’ga-ri-ta’nii), n. [NL., < L. 
margarita, a pearl: see margarite.] A genus of 
river-mussels of the family Unionida. It is close- 
ly related to Unto, chiefly differing in some details of the 
hinge-teeth, and a species, M. margaritifera, is notable 
us na pearl-oyster, producing pearls of commercial value. 
Also called Alasmodon. 


margarite (miir’ga-rit), ». [« ME. margarite, 
margrite (also margery, q. Vv.) (ef. AS. meregrot, 
mereqreota = OS. merigriota = OHG, marigqrioz, 
a pearl, forms simulating AS. mere, ete., sea, + 
greot, ete., sand, gravel, grit), < OF. marguerite, 


4 


wif 


Flowering Branch of 
Mare’s-tail (Alipprerss 
viudgarts', a,a flower 
before anthesis; 4, 
flower after anthesis; 
c, the fruit. 


See mar- 


Same 
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marquerete, F. marqarite, marquerite = Sp. Pg. 
margarita = It. margarita, margherita, a pearl, 
« L. margarita, ravely margartium, = Bulg. mar- 
garit = Russ. margartt ¢ Gr. wapyapitys, a pearl, 
also “wapyapov, a pearl, € papj;apoc, the pearl- 
oyster; ef. Pers. murwari (> Turk, mervarid), a 
pearl.] 1. A pearl. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 
Rich orient pearl, 
More bright of hue than were the margarites 
That Cwsar found in wealthy Albion. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
2. A mineral of micaceous structure, separa- 
ble into thin Jaminz which are rather brittle. 
It has a grayish or reddish color and a pearly luster on 
the cleavage-surface (hence called pearl-inica). In com- 
position it is a silicate of aluininium and calcium. It is 


a common associate of corundum. It is one of the so- 
called brittle micas. 


3. In lithol., an arrangement of the devitrifica- 
tion products (globulites) of a glassy material 
into forms resembling strings of beads: a term 
introduced by Vogclsang.—4. Same as mar- 
garita, 1. 

margaritic (miir-ga-rit’ik), a. [«€ marqarite + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or resembling pearl or 
margarite; margaric.— Margaritic acid, one of the 
ied acids which result from the saponification of castor- 
oO 


margaritiferous (miir’ga-ri-tif’e-rus),a. [¢ L. 
margaritifer, pearl-bearing, ¢ margarita, a pearl 
(see maryarite), + forre = E. bearl.] Pearl- 
bearing; producing pearls; margaritaceous, 

margaritite (miir’ga-ri-tit), x. [¢« NL. Margari- 
lifes, w generic name of such shells,<¢ L. marqa- 
rita, a pearl: see margyarite.| A fossil pearl- 
oyster or some similar margaritiferous shell. 

Margarodes (miir-ga-r6’déz), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 

papyapwdyc, pearl-like, € wapyapov, a pearl (see 
margarite), + edioc, fon 1. A genus of scale- 
insects of the family Coecida.,  M. formicarum, so 
named from its pearly appearance and from its living 
with ants, is Known in the Bahamas as the ground -pearl. 
Its scaly covering has caused it to be mistaken for a mol- 
lusk. ‘These insects are sometimes strung like beads in 
necklaces. The genus is probably the same as Porphy- 
rophora of Brandt (1833); it Was named the same year by 
Guilding. 
2. A genus of pyralid moths, typical of the fam- 
ily Margarodide, erected by Guenée in 1854, 
having the wings immaculate, neither fasciate 
nor marginate, and the body stout. They occur 
in most parts of the world, more abundantly in tropical 
countries. M. quadristigmalis of the United States feeds 
in the larval state on the privet. 

Margarodidz (miir-ga-rod’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Marqarodes + -ide.) A family of pyralid 
moths named from the genus Murgarodes, hav- 
ing ample, entire, silky, semi-hvaline, irides- 
cent or pearly wings, often bordered and sel- 
dom marked. The abdomen of the male has an apical 
tuft which is often bifid. It is a large wide-spread family 
of some 20 genera, as Phacellura, which contains the moths 
whose larve are Known iu the United States as melon- 
caterpillars and pickle-rormes, 

margarodite (miir’ga-r6-dit), n. [« Gr. napyapo- 
dy¢, pearl-like (see Maryarodes), + -ite2.] Ava- 
riety of museovite, or common potash-mica, 
affording, upon ignition, a small percentage of 
water. 

Margaron, Margarone (miir’ga-ron, -ron), 2. 
[= F. margarone; as marqgar(ic) + -on, -one.] 
A solid white fatty matter which crystallizes 
in pearly scales, and is obtained by distilling 
margaric acid with excess of lime. 

margaryize (miir’gar-i-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
margaryizced, ppr. margaryizing. [« Margary 
(see def.) +-ize.] Inthe antiseptic treatment 
of timber, to impregnate (the wood) with a so- 
lution of sulphate of copper. The word is de- 
rived from the name of the inventor of the pro- 
eess, J. J. Lloyd Margary. 

margate-fish (miir’gat-fish), ». <A fish, Harmu- 
lon gibbosum or album, inhabiting the Caribbean 
Sea and Florida Keys. Its color is pearly-white, 
somewhat olivaceous above, with obsolete spots on some 
of the scales; the mouth is orange within, and the lips 
and a faint blotch on each side of the snout are light-yel- 
low. It reaches a length of 2 feet or more, and is one of 
the most important food-fishes of Havana and Key West. 
Also called market-fish, magyot-riah, maryaret-grunt. 

Margaux (miir-go’), n. [F.: see def.] Claret 
proauced in the commune of Margaux, in the 
department of the Gironde in Franee. Its bet- 
ter grades closely resemble the Chateau Mar- 
gaux. See chateau, 

Margay (mir’ga), n. [= F. marqay; <¢ Braz. 
margay.] A South American tiger-cat, Felis 
tigrina, or F. marqay; also, some related spe- 
cles. They are small spotted and striped cats resem- 
bling the ocelot, ranging from Mexico to Paraguay. The 
margay is about 2 feet long, the tail from 12 to 18 inches: 
it has been domesticated and made useful in destroying 
rats, like the common house-cat. Also marjay, 


margin 


marge (miirj), 7. [« F. marge = Pr. marge = 
D. marge, (LL. margo (maryin-), border, margin: 
see margin.) Same as margin, [Poetical.] 


By this the Muse arrives 
At Elie's isled marge. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxii. 1632. 
The drum, suspended by its tattered marge, 
Once rolled and rattled to the Hessiun'’s charge, 
O. W. Holmes, Metrical Essay. 


marged (miivjd), a. [« marge + -ed2.]  Bor- 
dered; having a margin. 
From that gold-sanded, flower-marged shore. 
The Week, VI. 186. 


margent (miir’jent), ». anda. [A var. of muar- 
gin, With unorig. -éas in parchment, tyrant, ete.] 
.” 1, Amargin. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


The beached maryent of the sea. 
Shak., M. N. D., if 1. 85. 


Be not deceav'd, Readers, by men that would overawe 
your eares with big names and huge Tomes that contra- 
dict and repeal one another, because they can cramme a 
margent with citations, Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


By the maraent of the sea 
I would build inyself a home, 
R. H, Stoddard, By the Margent of the Sea. 


2. Gloss; marginal comment. 


See at the bar the booby Bettesworth, ... 
Who knows of law nor text nor margent. Swift. 


II. a. Marginal. 


Margent notes upon a French text. 
R. Saltonstall, To Winthrop (1648). 


Here, peradventure, my witless youth may be taxed with 

a margent note of presumption, for offering to put up any 
motion of applause in the behalf of so excellent a poet. 

rash (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 49s). 


margentt (miir’jent), v. ft. [« margent, n.] To 
note or enter on the margin; margin. 


I present it [England's Eliza) in one whole entire hymne, 
distinguishing itonly by succession of yeares, which I have 
margented through the whole story. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 775, Pref. 


mMargeryt, ”. [< ME. margery, margerye, ¢ OF. 
margerie, marquerie, vernacular form of mar- 
guerite, var. of margarite, a pearl.) <A pearl. 
margery-pearlt, 7. (ME. margery perl.] Same 
as margery. Prompt. Parv., p. 214. 
And seyde, “noli mittere man marqgerye-perlis 


Amanges hogges, that han hawes at wille.” 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 9. 


margin (miir’jin), n. [Also marge (< F.), for- 
merly also margine (and margent, q. v.)3 « ME. 
margin, marqyne, © OF. margine (usually marge, 
F. marge) = Sp. margen = Pg. margem = It. 
margine, a border, margin, = Serv. margin), a 
hill (a8 a@ boundary, an ant-hill, mole-hill), ¢ 
L. margo (margin-), edge, brink, border, mar- 
gin: see mark!.) 1, A bordering or bounding 
space; a border; aspace between one edge or 
line and another, as that along a river between 
the edge of the water or of its bed and a real or 
Imaginary outer line, or the like, or that between 
the edges of a leaf or sheet of paper and those 


of the printing or writing on it. In some plants 
the leaf (then called marinate) has a distinct margin or 
border of different formation or coloration from the main 
body. Inthe case of a book, aargin alone usually means 
the clear space between the print and the outer edge of the 
leaf, called distinctively the front marain; the head or tap 
marmn is at the topof the page, the tatl or bottom margin 
at the foot. and the back marainon the inner side against the 
back. Parts of these margins, especially at the sides, may 
be occupied by marginal notes, remarks, or the like. An 
opened marmn is one where the leaves have been opened 
or separated, as with a folder, but not trimmed: an uncut 
margin has not been cut anywhere; a rough-cut margin 
has only the nore protruding ragged edges cut off with 
scissors; in a cropped margin too much paper has been cut 
away; ina Wed margin part of the print has been cut away. 


We came into the road, where I saw an antient way 
about eighteen feet broad, paved with large round stones, 
having a margin on each side, partly of hewn stone. 

Pococke, Description of the Fast, IT. i. 80. 


Thus on Meeander’s flowery margin lies 
The dying swan. Pope, R. of the L., v. 65. 


With plates of brass the cors’let cover'd o'er 
(The same renown’'d Asteropreus wore), 
Whose glitt’ring marying raised with silver shine 
(No vulgar gift), Eumelus! shall be thine. 
Pope, liad, xxiii. 641. 
Starts, when he sees the hazels quiver 
Along the margin of the river. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, ii. 
Specifically —(a) In an engraving, the paper left blank out- 
side the plate-mark. (b) Inentom., properly, the outer part. 
of a surface or distinct portion of the integument, as dis- 
tinguished from the central part or disk. In this sense 
marytn is not to be confounded with edge, which is used to 
denote the extreme boundary of a part: but where distine- 
tion is unnecessary. the two terms are often used synony- 
mously. (c) In cench., the edge or entire outline of a bi- 
valve shell. (d) In bot.: (1) The edge. (2) A distinct border, 
different from the body of the organ, a8 the membranous 
expansion surrounding some seeds or seed-vessels ; a nar- 
row wing. 
2. In joinery, the flat part of the stiles and rails 
of framed work. Doors which are made in two widths 


margin 


or leaves are called double-margined, in consequence of the 
stiles being repeated in the center; and so are also those 
doors which are made to imitate two-leafed doors. 

3. Latitude, scope, or range; freedom from 
narrow restriction or limitation; room or pro- 
vision for enlarged or extended action. 


Their margin of effective operation is strictly limited; 
still, such a srarytn exists, and they [trades-unions) have 


turned it to account. Rae, Contemporary Socialism, viii. 


4. Allowance made, security given, or scope 
afforded for contingencies, as profit or loss in 
trade, error of calculation, change of circum- 
stances, diversity of judgment or opinion, ete. 

There is always margin enough in the statute for a lib- 


eral judge to read one way and a servile judge another. 
Emerson, Fugitive 3lave Law. 


5. In speculative dealings on the exchanges: 
(a) The sum in money, or represented by secu- 
rities, deposited by a speculator or trader with 
his broker as a provision against loss on trans- 


actions made on account. This margin is usually 
reckoned at 10 per cent. of the par value of stocks or 
bonds, and 10 cents per bushel or barrel on grain or oil. 
If the price rises or falls to a satisfactory extent, a sale or 
a is made, and the gain is the customer's profit, 
uss the broker's charges; if the price falls below or rises 
above the margin furnished, and the purchase is to be pro- 
tected in expectation of a future rise or fall, the customer 
is required to furnish (“ put up”) more margin to cover 
the dilference. 


The banks refused to loan upon any except first-class 
collateral, and commission-houses regarded the market as 
in a somewhat dangerous condition for speculators on mar- 
gin Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1856, p. 342. 
(b) A deposit made by each of two brokers, 
parties to a contract, when one is ‘‘called up” 


(as it is termed) by the other. This mutual deposit 
(usually of 56 per cent.) is made in some bank or trust com- 
pany agreed upon, and remains subject only to a joint 
check or draft during the continuance of the contract upon 
which it has been calftd.—Cardinal, costal, dentate, 
dilated margin. See the adjectives.— Dislocated mar 

See dizxlocate.— Double margin, a margin in which 
there is a tine groove along the outer side, the margin being 
thus composed of two parallel edges or carinse with the 
groove between them.—Eroded See erode.— 
Filate, incrassate, inferior, inner, etc., margin. See 
the adjectives.—M i: dee margin-draft.— 

in of a course, in arch., that part of the upper side 
of a course of slates which is left uncovered by the next su- 
perior course.—To make in printing. to deter- 
mine the proper amount of margin to be given to printed 
pages by the selection of blanks or of low furniture of suit- 
able sizes. = Syn. 1. Confine, limit, skirt. See nm. 
margin (miir’jin), v.¢. [<(F. marginer =Sp. Pg. 
marginar = It. marginare, < L. marginare, fur- 
nish witha border, margo (margin-), a border: 
see margin, n.] 1. To furnish with a margin; 
form or constitute @ margin to; border. 


The ice-born rivers . . . were margined occasionally 
with spires of discolored ice. 
Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., IT. 150. 


2. To enter in the margin, as a note ina book. 
— To margin up, to put up margins, as a provision against 
loas by a broker who has purchased and holds stocks, etc., 
on behalf of a customer ; cover loss on account of depre- 
ciation of prices. 

The concern then had £42,500,000 locked up on the Bourse, 
having trebled its liabilities in the vain attempt to margin 
up after a fall begun in September, 1881. 

Aimer. Economist, III. 176. 


marginal (mir’ji-nal), a. [= F. marginal = 
Sp. Pg. marginal = It. marginale, < NL. margi- 
nalis, <L. margo(margin-), margin: see margin. } 
Pertaining to a margin; situated on or near the 
margin; specifically, written or printed in the 
margin of a page: as, & marginal note or gloss. 
To come into the dim reflexion of hollow antiquities sold 

by the seeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations 


with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff- 
ings. iton, Church-Government, ii., Pref. 


The passage itself is set down in the marginal notes. 
Pope, Temple of Fame, Adv't. 


Inner marginal cell. See inner.— Marginal bodies, 
marginal vesicles, in hydroid pol differentiated sen- 
sory organs attached to the edge of the umbrella. Those 


which are pigmented are supposed to have a visual func- 
tion, those which have hard concretions to be auditory. 
(Sev cutunderlithocyst.) Different kinds of marginal bodies 
have special names. — ginal bones or ossicles, super- 
numerary digital  iearely tot 4 along the inneror the out- 
er border of the flipper of anichthyosaur. (See cut under 
Iehthyoaauria.) The marginal bones furnish a remark- 
able instance of more than the normal five digits of verte- 
brates, -- in entom., a cell or space of the 
wing anterior to the marginal vein and attaining the apical 
margin.— fingert, the index-finger. 

Would I had seen thee graved with thy great sire, 

Ere lived to have men’s marginal fingers point 

At Charalois, as a lamented sto 

Massinger and Fi Fatal Dowry, fii. 1. 


Marginal fringes, in ornith. See fringe. —Marginal 
gemimation. See gemmation.— See 
onrrus.— Marginal line, in entom., a variously waved or 


angulated line running across the anterior wing near the 
apical margin, distinguished in many moths.— 

lobe, lobule. See lobe. no notes printed 
on the front margin or fore edge of the leaf. Often called 
side notes. — vein or nervure, in entom., a vein 
of an insect’s wing, extending more or less longitudinally 


— 


marginalia (miir-ji-na‘li-ii), ». pl. 
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toward the apical margin. It may arise from the ptero- 
stigma and form acurved line, as in some Hymenoptera (in 
which case it is also called the radial rein), or it may be 
a posterior fork of the costal vein, as in certain Diptera. 
vesicles, See maryinal bodies. 

[NL., neut. 
Pe of marginalis, marginal: see marginal.) 1. 

arginal notes.— 2. In sponges, spicules form- 
ing a collar round the osculum. F. E. Schulze. 


marginalize (miir’ji-nal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 


marginalized, ppr. marginalizing. (< marginal 
+ -ize.) I. trans. To furnish with marginal 
notes. [Rare.] 

Augustine’s Confessions, in the same library, he {Arch- 


bishop Leighton) similarly marginalized. 
F.. Jacox, Literary Life, p. 104. 


II, intrans. To make marginal notes. [Rare.] 


Byron could marginalize with similar fertility and fa- 

cility. F. Jacox, Literary Life, p. 112. 

marginally (miir’ji-nal-i), adv. In the margin, 
as of a book. 

marginant (mir’ji-nant), a. 
ing marginate. 

marginate (miir’ji-nat), 7. t.; pret. and pp. mar- 
ginated, ppr. marginating. [« L. marginatus, 
pp. of marginare, furnish with a border: see 
margin, v.] To furnish with a margin or mar- 
gins. 

marginate (miir’ji-nat), a. [< L. marginatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Having a margin. §Specifi- 
cally, in entom.: (a) Having the margin of a distinct 
color: as, maryinate with purple. (6) Having a distinct 
margin or edge, as the pronotum of many beetles.— Mar- 
ginate abdomen, in entom., an abdomen that. is com. 
pressed and has the sides of the dorsal segments elevated, 
as in many Staphylinide ; or projecting beyond the wing- 
covers in a sharp ridge, as in many Menuptera and Orthop- 
tera, and a few Coleoptera. 

marginated (miir’ji-na-ted), a. 
ginate. 

margin-draft (miir’jin-draft), 2. In masonry, 
a plane chiseled surface adjoining the edge or 
edges of a hewn block, as that about the joints 
of a usual variety of ashler, in which the mar- 
gin-draft incloses the middle part. of the face, 
which may either be dressed or left rough. 

margined (miir’jind), a. [< margin + -cd?.] 
Marginate; specifically, in bot., having a dis- 
tinct and projecting edge or wing, as the bor- 
ders of many flat seeds.— Margined fruit-bat, Cy- 


nopterus marginatus, a small East Indian species, about 4 
inches long, whose ears are marginate or edged with white. 


Marginella (miir-ji-nel’ii),». [NIL., dim. of L. 
margo (margin-), edge, border: see margin.] 
The typical genus of the family 


Marginellid@. There are some 200 
species, found in all warm seas, of small 
size, with smooth oval shells having a 
small respiratory notch. The best repre- 
sentatives of the genus have an evident 
spire, as M. nubeculata ; some others, with 
sunken spire, as Af. lineata, form a sub- 
genus Persicul 


a. 
Marginellacea (miir’ji-ne-la’sé- 


In bot., becom, 


Same as mar- 


A), n. pl. (NL.,<¢ Marginella + 
-acea.} Same as Marginellide. 


Marginollide (miir-ji-nel’i-dé), fat 

n. pl. [NL.,< Marginella + -ide.] 
A family of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Marginella. The animal has only ra- 
chidian teeth, tentacles approximate at base, eyes above 
their base, and a large foot. The shell is involute or 
obovate, with a short or sunken spire, polished porcella- 
neous surface, and has several distinct plaits on the colu- 
mellar lip. 

marginelliform (miir-ji-nel’i-f6rm),a. [¢ NL. 
Marginella + L. forma, form.] Having the 
character of a Marginella or related mollusks. 

marginelloid (miir-ji-nel’oid), a. [« NL. Var- 
ginella + -oid.) Of or pertaining to the Jar- 
ginellide, or to the group which that family 
represents. 

marginicida] (miir’ji-ni-si’dal), a. [¢ L. mar- 
go (margin-), border, + cerdere, eut, + -al.] In 
bot., a term descriptive of that mode of dehis- 
cence in which the carpels separate along their 
external line of junction, not, however, split- 
ting the septa or partitions, as in septicidal de- 
hiscence, but breaking away from them. 

marginiform (mir’ji-ni-form), a. [< L. margo 
(margin-), edge, border, + forma, form.] Like 
a border, edge, or margin; forming a mere rim 
of something: as, the marginiform ears of some 
spermophiles. Coues. 

margining (mir ji-ning), n. [Verbal n. of mar- 
gin, v.] argins collectively; also, the form or 
character of a margin; marks or colors border- 
ing a surface: as, a black margining. 

marginirostral (miir’ji-ni-ros’tral), a. [¢ Tu. 
margo (margin-), edge, border, + rostriam, bill, 
beak: see rostral.) Bordering or fringing the 
bill: applied by Macgillivray to feathers situ- 


Marginella 
nubeculata. 


margin-line (miir’jin-lin), 7. 


margin-tailed (miir’jin-tald), a. 


margosa (miir-go’sii), 2. 


Marian 


ated about the basal margin of the bills of birds. 
(Searcely in use. ] 
Naut., @ line or 
edge parallel to the upper side of the wing- 
transom in a ship and just below it, where the 
butts of the after bottom-planks terminate. 
Having the 
tail margined: specifically applied to a South 
American otter, Pteronura sandbachi, in whieh 


the tail is alate. 

[E. Ind.}] An Fast 
Indian tree, Azadirachta Indica (Melia Azadi- 
rachta). Its fruit yields a econerete fixed oil. 


Also called nim or neem.—Margosa bark. See 
bark2, 


margravate, margraviate (miir’gra-vat, miir- 


pra’vi-at), 2. [« margrare + -atc3.] The ter- 


ritory of a margrave. 


Margrave (mir’grav),n. [Formerly also (after 


G.) markqrave, marckgrave, © F. margrare = D. 
markgraaf = MLG. markgréere = Dan. mark- 
greve = Sw. markgrefre, < MHG. maregrare 
(OHG, maregravo), G. markyraf,< mark, a march 
or border, + graf, a count: see march! and 
grare5,] A German title (markgraf), ‘eount or 
earl of a mark’ or border provinee: equivalent 
to marquis. The margraves were originally military 
governors or guardians by appointment (first in the time 
of Charles the Great), but their office soon became heredi- 
tary. From the twelfth century onward the margraves were 
princes of the empire, and some of them became electors. 
The title ceased to be nsed in its territorial sense in 1806, 
when there were nine margravatces, but was retained for 
some time as a title of courtesy for younger sons. 


The chief and head of them [commissioners] was the 
Maryrave (as they call him) of Bruges. 
Str T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson (1551), Prol. 


The maryrave, who was the high executive oflicer of the 
little commonwealth, marched down to the cathedral. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 561. 
margraviate, 7. See margravate. 
margravine (miir’gri-vén), ». [« F. margra- 
vine (= D. markgravin = MUG. markqrévinne = 
MHG. marcqravin, maregravinne, G. markgrdfin 
= Sw. markgrefvinna = Dan. markgrevinde), 
fem. of murgrare, margrave: see margrare.] 
The wife of a margrave. 
marguerite (mir’ze-rét), n. [< F. margquerite, 
a daisy, a pearl, < i. margarita, < Gr. napyapityc, 
a pearl: see margaret, margarite.] 1, The com- 
mon Kuropean daisy, Bellis perennis.—2. A spe- 
cies from Teneriffe, Chrysanthemum frutescens, 
also called Paris daisy, closely resembling the 
common oxeye daisy, but with leaves more dis- 


sected. It is successful as a winter bloomer, while the 
latter is not. There is a popular yellow variety, golden 
maryuertte. Sce cut under Chrysanthemum.— Blue mar- 
guerite, Detris (Agathea) calestis. 


marguetté (miir-ge-ta’), a. In her., same as 
decked, 3. 
Margyricarpus (miir’ji-ri-kir’pus), ». [NL. 


(Ruiz and Pavon, 1794), ¢ Gr. pap; apityc, a pearl, 
+ xapzoc, fruit, erroneously for *Margaroitocar- 
pus.) A genus of rosaceous shrubs belonging 
to the tribe Poterier, characterized by her- 
maphrodite flowers which are axillary and soli- 
tary and have a calyx without bracts, no petals, 
two stamens, and one earpel. They are branching, 
rigid, leafy shrubs, with pinnate leaves, and sinall, incon- 
spicuous flowers sessile in the axils, There are 4 spe- 
cics, natives of South America. M. setosus is sometimes 
cultivated under the name of pearl-berry or pearl-fsruit, 

mariaget, . An obsolete form of marriage. 

marialite (mar’i-al-it), x. [Formation not 
known.] <A kind of seapolite found near Na- 
ples. It is essentially a silicate of aluminium 
and sodium with some sodium echlorid. See 
scapolite, 

Marian! (ma’ri-an),a. [<L. Marianus,< Mari- 
us (see def.), the name of a Roman gens.] Of 
or pertaining to Caius Marius, a noted Roman 
general (died 86 B.C.), or his followers. 


When ordered by Sulla to put away his wife, who was 
connected with the Marian party, he [Ceasar] refused to 
obey, although he lost by the refusal his wife's dower, his 
priesthood, and his fortune. Encye. Brit., IV. 634. 


Marian? (mia’ri-an),a. ((ML. Marianus, ¢ LL. 
Maria, Mary: see mary2, marry2.| 1, Of or per- 
taining to the Virgin Mary: as, the Marian doe- 
trine of the Roman Catholie Chureh.—2. Of or 
pertaining to Queen Mary of England, daughter 
of Henry VIII. 


Of all the Marian martyrs, Mr. Philpot was the best-born 
gentleman. Fuller, 


The fate of the English Protestants, exiles under the Ma- 
rian administration, was, as the day arrived, to be the lot 
of the English Papists under the government of Elizabeth. 

I. D'Israelt, Amen, of Lit., II, 6. 


Marian} (mar‘i-an), ». [Also Marion; < OF. 
Marion, dim. of Marie, Mary: see marry2, Cf. 
mariet, marionette.) 1, See Muid Murian.—2, 
Same as mariet. Cotgrave. 


Marianism 


Marianism (ma/ri-au-izm), 7. 
-ixm.) The adoration of the Virgin. 
mariche, ». [E. Ind.) An imp or demon. 

In these parts are huge woods, harbours of Lions, Tigers, 
Ownces, and Mariches, which haue Maidens faces and 
Scorpions tailes. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 459. 

maricolous(ma-rik’6-lus),a. [¢ L.mare,the sea, 
+ eolere, dwell.] Inhabiting the sea; oceanic 
or pelagic in habitat, as an animal or a plant. 

marid (mar’id), ». [Ar. marid, rebellious, reb- 
el.]) In Mohammedan myth, an evil jinnee or 
genie or demon of the most powerful class. 

It is only when he cannot bring his lovers together, or 
having done so cannot find enough tires of trouble to test 
their constancy, that the Arab ‘‘raconteur” introduces his 
genie, ‘afrit,” or ‘‘marid,” or changes his here into an 
ape. sdinburyh Rev., CLALY. 195, 

marie!},«. A Middle English form of marry}. 
marie”t, interj. A Middle English form of marry?2, 
marie*+, v. (Var. of marrow?; in this form, 
in the second quot., confused with Mary, a 
woman's name.}] A companion; mate; atten- 
dant. 
What ’s become o' your maries, Maisry? 
Willie and Lady Mawry (Child's Ballads, IT. 59). 
Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but three; 
There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Carmichael, and me. 
The Queen's Marie (Child's Ballads, TIT. 118). 
mariet (mar’i-et), x. (< OF. maricite, in pl. 
* Maricts, f., mariets, marians, violets, Coventr 
bells” (Cotgrave), alsoa kind of Campanula, F. 
mariette, dim. of Marie, Mary: see marry?.) An 
old name for the eanterbury-bell, Campania 
Medium: also called Mariqaws riolct, translating 
the old Latin name Viola Mariana. 
marigenous (ma-rij’e-nus), a. [<« L. mare, the 
sea, + -qenus, produced: see -genous.] Pro- 
duced in or by the sea. [Rare.] 
marigold (mar’i-géld), n. [< Mary, i. e. the 
Virgin Mary, + gold. Cf. D. goudbloem = G. 
goldblume, marigold, lit.‘ gold-flower’; Gael. lus 
Mairi, marigold, lit. ‘Mary’s plant.’] 1. Prop- 
erly, a composite plant of either of the genera 
Calendula and Tayetes. C. officinalis is the common 
garden- or pot-marigold, of some use in dyeing and medi- 
cine. (See cut under bract.) The species of Tayetes bear 
the name of African or French marigold, though thetr 
origin is in South America and Mexico. TZ. erecta, the 
specitic African marigold, is stout and erect, with club- 
shaped peduncles and orange- or lemon-culored heads. 
T. patula, the specific French marigold, has cylindrical 
ae and narrower heads, the rays orange or with 
darker stripes. The Cape marigolds, from South Africa, 
are species of Dimorphotheca, formerly classed under Ca- 
lendula. D. pluvialia, with white rays, closes in dark 
weather, The name is also applied to various other 


chietly golden-flowered plants, commonly with an adjec- 
tive or in composition. 


A Garland braided with the Flowery foulds 
Of yellow Citrons, Turn-Sols, Mary-goulde, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, fi., The Magnificence. 


The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 105. 
Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, i. 45. 
2+. A piece of gold money: so called from its 
eolor. 

I'll write it, an’ you will, in short-hand, to despatch im- 
mediately, and presently go put five hundred mart-golda in 
a purse for you. Cowley, Cutter of Coleman Street. 


Corn-marigold, in Great Britain, Chrysanthemum sege- 
tum, growing among crops. Also called field-marigald, 
wid marigold.—Fetid marigold, an ill-smelling Ameri- 
can weed, Dysodia chrysanthemoides.— Fig-marigold, a 
plant of the genus Mesembryanthemum. 

marigold-finch (mar’i-gold-finch), n. The gold- 
en-crested wren, Requlus cristatus. 

marigold-window (mar’i-g6ld-win’d6), n. In 
arch., same as rose-window. [Rare or obsolete. ] 

marigraph (mar’i-graf), n. [« F. marigraphe, 
€ L. mare, the sea, + Gr. ypddev, write. ] 
self-registering instrument for making a con- 
tinuous record of the height of the tides; a tide- 
gage, 

marigraphic (mar-i-graf’ik), a. [< marigraph 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained by means of 
a marigraph. 

marikin (mar’i-kin), ». Same as marikina. 

marikina (mar-i-ké’nia), ». (NL., from a 
native name.) A sort of squirrel-monkey, the 
silky marmoset or tamarin, Midas or Jacchus 
rosalia, It is of a bright-yellowish color with long hair 
about the head, making a kind of mane. It inhabits the 


region of the upper Amazon, and was formerly in much re- 
quest asa pet. Also called silky monkey and lion-monkey. 


marinade! (mar-i-nad’), n. [<¢ F. marinade, 

pickle, < marin, of the sea: see marine and 
-adel,] 1, A compound liquor, generally of 
wine and vinegar, with herbs and spices, in 
which fish or meats are steeped before cook- 
ing to improve their flavor.— 2+. Piekled meat, 
either flesh or fish. 4. Phillips, 1706. 


marinal (ma-ré’nal), a. 


marine (ma-rén’), a. and n. 


3630 


[< Marian? + marinade! (mar’i-nad),r. t.; pret. and pp. mari- 


naded, ppr. marinading. [6 marinade, n.] Same 
as marinate, 


marinade? (mar-i-nad’), ». [Cf. marinadel.] In 


the West Indies, a little cake made of the edible 
core of the cabbage-palim. 


Those delicious little cakes called marinades, which 
you hear the colured peddlers calling out fur sale. 
Harper's Mag., UX XVII. 327. 


Marine (mii-ri’né), 2. pl. [NL. (Bentham and 


Hooker, 1883), fem. pl. of L. marinus, marine. ] 
A series of monocotyledonous marine plants 
of the natural order Hydrocharidew, character- 
ized by having the cotyledon projeet beyond 
the thiek radicle. It embraces the genera En- 
halus, Thalassia, and Halophila, natives of the 
Indian and South Pacific oveans. Also called 
Thalassiea. 


marinaget,”. [COF. marinage (= Sp. marinaje) ; 


€ marin, marine, + -dyge.] Seamanship. 

And with helpe of our ores within the borde, and by 
other crafte of marunaye, with grete dytfyculte and fere 
they kepte the Galye frome the shore. 

Sir &. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 
[< marine + -al.] Of 
the sea; saline; bitter. [Rare.] 

These here are festival, not marinal waters. 

Rev. T., Adams, Works, T. 168. 


marinate (mar’i-nat), v. 4.3 pret. and pp. mari- 


nated, pp. marinating. [Var. of marinade), v., 
as if < marine + -atc*.] To salt or pickle, as 
fish, and then preserve in oil or vinegar. 


Why am IJ styled a cook, if I’m so loath 
To marinate my fish, or season broth ? 
W. King, Art of Cookery, 


They set before us... a Marinated rayout flavoured 
with cumin-seed. 


&. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian Nights, I. 278 


{In present pron. 
after mod. F., but found in ME., marine, maryue, 
« OF. and F. marin = Sp. Pg. It. marino, of the 
sea; fem. as a noun, F. marine = Sp. Pg. It. 
marina, the sea-shore, sea, shipping interests, 
ete.; < L. marinus, of or belonging to the sea, ¢ 
mare, the sea, = AS. mere, a lake, = E. mere: 
see mere],] J. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
sea; characteristic of the sea; existing in or 
formed by the sea: as, a marine picture or view ; 
the marine fauna and flora; marine deposits left 
by ancient seas; marine tides.—2. Relating to 
or connected with the sea; used or adapted for 
use at sea; acting or operating at sea: as, a ma- 
rine chart; a marine league; a marine engine; 
marine forces.—3t. Relating to navigation or 
shipping; maritime; nautical; naval. 

The code of maritime laws, which are called the laws 
of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe as 
the ground and substruction of all their marine constitu- 


tions, was confessedly compiled by our King Richard the 
First, Blackstone, Com., I. xiii. 


4. In zodl., technically, inhabiting the high 
seas; oceanic; pelagic: distinguished from 
maritime or littoral.— Fleet marine officer. See 
jleet2.— Marine acid, hydrochloric acid.— Marine ba- 
rometer. See barometer.—Marine belt. Same as 
three-mile limit (which see, under mile).— Marine boiler, 
a boiler specially adapted to use in steamboats and steam- 
ships. Maximum heating-surface with a minimum of cubic 
space occupied by the entire boiler and furnace is a dis- 
tinctive feature of marine boilers, in which also the best 
proportion of grate to heating-surface, arrangement of 
Pe to secure active water-circnlation, strength, dura- 
ility, and convenience in flring are points to which the 
greatest attention is paid, Corrugated plates for direct fire- 
surface and forced-draft are prominent characteristics of 
modern marine boilers of the best types.— Marine corps. 
See corps2?.— Marine cotton. Same as adenos.—M :) 
ducks, the sea-ducks; the subfamily Fuliguine.— Ma- 
rine engine, any steam-engine adapted for use in sea- 
going steamers.— Marine engineering. See naval en- 
gincersng, under engineering.— Marine glue, governor, 
guard, hospital. Sce the nouns.— Marine insurance. 
See insurance, 1.—Marine league. See leaque2.—Ma- 
rine officer, an oflicer of the marine corps.— Marine 
railway, a railway, extending from the shore into the 
sea, on which vessels are hauled up to be repaired or are 
transported from one body of water to another. — Marine 
sauce, Porphyra vulgaris, a common seaweed. — Marine 
soap, a kind of seap well adapted for washing with 
sea-water, made chiefly of cocoanut-oil.— Marine store, 
a place where old ships’ materials, as canvas, junk, iron, 
etc., are hought and sold: applied also to shops where 
any old articles, as iron, grease, ropes, etc., are bought and 
sold. In Great Britain the keeper of the store must haye 
his or her name with ‘ Dealer in Marine Stores” painted 
distinctly, in letters not less than six inches long, over the 
door. He must register his purchases, not buy from a per- 
son apparently under sixteen, and not cut up any cable or 
article exceeding five fathoms in length without an order 
from a justice of the peace.— Marine surveyor, a civil 
officer who surveys ships for insurance, repairs, etc.— 
Marine wolf, in her., a bearing resembling a sort of 
seal, the head of which is made ferocious with projecting 
tusks, etc. =Symn. Naval, Nautical, etc. See maritime, 
II, n. 1¢. The sea-shore. 


I do yow to wite that thei haue had stronge bataile 
be-fore logres in the playn a-gein the Saisnes, that all the 


marin 


marined (ma-rénd’), a. 
marineer, 7. 


mariner (mar’i-nér), 7. 


Marinism (ma-ré’nizm), 7. 


Marinist (ma-ré’nist), 2. 


marinorama (ma-ré-n6-rii’ mii), 7. 


Mariolater (ma-ri-ol’a-tér), 7. 


Mariolater 


contrey hadde robbed, and all the maryne and the portes 
toward Dover. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 230. 


Every evening they solace themselves along the Marine, 
the men on horse-back, and the women in large Carussea 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 192. 
2. Shipping in general; the maritime interest 
as represented by ships; sea-going vessels con- 
sidered collectively, either in the aggregate or 
as regards nationality or class: as, the mer- 
cantile marine of a country; the naval marine. | 

Holland is rapidly increasing her steam marine. 

D. A. Wells, Our Merchant Marine, p. 31. 
3. In France, specifically, the naval establish- 
ment; the national navy and its adjuncts: as, 
the minister of marine, or of the murine. 

The first [factions] wished France .. . to attend solely 
to her marine, . . . and thereby to overpower England on 
her own element. Burke, A Regicide Peace, ii. 
4. A soldier who serves on board of a man-of- 
wur; one of a body of troops enlisted to do mili- 
tary service on board of ships or at dockyards. 
In the United States and British services, they are clothed 
and armed similarly to infantry of the line. 

5. Anempty bottle. See the quotation. 


I have always heard that empty bottles were, especially 
among ariny men, called marines. IT remember that some 
sixty years ago a good story used to be told, I think, of the 
Dukeof York. His Royal Highness, at some military con- 
vivial meeting, litde thinking of giving offence to the sus- 
ceptibilities of any man present, ordered a servant to 
‘take away those marines.” Nand Q., 7th ser., VI. 38. 
6. In painting, a sea-piece; a marine view. 


On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvator, in 
the Pitti Pulace, there is a passage of sea reflecting the 
sunrise. Ruskin, 


Royal marines, troops who serve on British ships of 
war. — Tell that to the marines, that will do for the 
marines, expressions signifying dishelief in some state- 
ment made or story told. They originated in the fact that, 
owing to their ignorance of seamanship, the marines were 
ane made butts of by the sailors. 


(mar-i-na’), a. [F., < marine, the sea: 
see marine.] In her., having the lower part of 
the body like the tail of a fish: said of any beast. 
Compare sea-lion. 

Same as marine. 

An obsolete or archaic form of 
Chaucer; Coleridge. 

[Early mod. E. also 
marriner ; < ME. mariner, maryncr, maroner, 
OF. (F. and Pr.) marinier (= Sp. marinero = 
Pg. marinheiro = It. marinierc, marinicro), a sea- 
man, ¢ marin, of the sea: see marine.] A sea- 
man or sailor; one who directs or assists in the 
navigation of a ship. In law the term also in- 
cludes a servant on a ship. 


And [they] hadde goode wynde and softe, and goode 
maroners hem for to gide, till thei come tothe Rochell with- 
oute eny trouble or annoye. Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), fii. 379. 


Thanne the Marriners song the letany. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 22. 


Meantime his busy martners he hastes 
His shatter’d sails with rigging to restore. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 65. 


It is an ancient mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
Coleridge, Aucient Mariner. 


Fly of the mariners’ compasst, the compass-card.— 
Mariners’ compass. See compass, 7.—Master mari- 
ner, the captain of a merchant vessel or fishing-vesseL 
=Syn. Seaman, etc. See sailor. 


mariner. 


marinershipt (mar’i-nér-ship), ». [« mariner + 


-ship.) Seamanship. 
Having none experience in the feate of marinershippe. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasinus, p. 6. 

The Phenicians, famous for Marchandise and Marrt- 

nership, sailed from the Red Sea round about Afrike. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 
{[< Marini (see 
def.) + -ism.] Extreme mannerism in litera- 
ture, like that of the school of Italian poets of 
the seventeenth century founded by G. B. Mari- 
ni (1569-1625), which was characterized by ex- 
travagance in the use of metaphor, antitheses, 
and forced conceits. 

Achillini of Bologna followed in Marini’s steps... . In 
general, we may say that all the poets of the 17th century 
were more or less infected with Mariniam. 

Encyc. Brit., XTIT. 511. 
[< It. Marinista; as 
Marini (see Marinism).] A poet of the school 
of Marini. 


There was for a time a large class of imitators of his 
(Marini's}] style, called Marinista, Amer. Cyc., X1. 167. 


{Irreg. < Li. 
marinus, of the sea, + Gr. dpana, a view, ¢ opar, 
see.] A representation of sea-views; an exhi- 
bition of scenes at sea in the manner of a pan- 
orama. {Rare.] 

[< Gr. Mapa, 
Mary, + 4dazpyc, worshiper: see idolater.] One 
who worships or pays religious devotion to the 
Virgin Mary; one who practises Mariolatry. 


’ 


Mariolatry 


Mariolatry (mi-ri-ol’a-tri), ». ([< Gr. Mapia, 
Mary, + 4arpeca, worship. Cf. idolatry.) The 
worship or religious veneration of the Virgin 
Mary: used with the intention of implying that 
it is equivalent to or trenches upon the worship 
due to God only (latria). The members of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches distinguish between the wor- 
ship paid to God (latria) and that paid to the Virgin Mary 
(hyperduHa) See dutia, latria, hyperdilia. Also spelled 
Maryolatry. 

marionette (mar‘i-6-net’), 2. [< F. marionnette, 
puppet, also formerly ‘little Marion,’ dim. of 
Marion, Marion, dim. of Marie, Mary, for Mari- 
olette, a dim. of Mariole, the name formerly 
given to little figures of the Virgin Mary: see 
marry2.] 1. A puppet moved by strings; one 
of a set of such puppets used to represent char- 
acters on a mimic stage.— 2. The buffle or buf- 
fle-headed duck. Audubon. (Louisiana. ]—3. 
A small complicated arrangement at the end 
of the batten in a ribbon-loom, for actuating 
the racks of the shuttles. It is curiously life- 
like in its motions, whence the name. 

Mariotte’s law. See lawl. 

mariposa-lily mar pose UD) n. (<Sp.mari- 
posa, a butterfly, + E. lily.] A plant of the ge- 
nus Calochortus. Also called butterfly-tulip. 

mariput (mar’i-put),». [Also marput; anative 
name.} The African zoril or zorille, Zorilla 
capensis or striata, @ small animal striped with 
black and white, belonging to the family Mus- 

telidee and subfamily Zorilline, and resembling a 

skunk in color and odor. Having been described 

as Viverra zorilla, it has been regarded errone- 
ously as a kind of civet. 

marischa] (mar’i-shal), x. [An obs. or Se. form 
of marshal.] Same as marshal. The dignity of 
marischal (afterward earl marischal) of Scotland was he- 


reditary in the family of Keith for several centuries, till 
the attainder of its last incumbent in 1716. 


marish (mar’ish), ». and a. [Early mod. E. 
maresh, marise, marice, marrice, marresse ; < ME. 
mareis, mareys, marais, maresse, marrasse, < OF. 
mareis, marois, F. marais = Pr. mares = It. 
murese, < ML. “marensis, a marsh, < L. mare 
a sea (lake), + term. -ensis, E. -ese (see merel 
and -ese); these forms being mixed with OF. 
maresqs = Pr. marecx (for *marsc), « ML. maris- 
cus, a marsh, appar. based on L. mare, sea (lake), 
as if < L. mare, sea, + term. -iscus, E. -ish1, but 
prop. < MLG. mersch, marsch, masch, LG. marsch 
= G. marsch = Dan. marsk, a marsh, = AS. 
mersc, wet ground, of the same ult. formation: 
see marsh. Cf. morass.] I, 2. Amarsh. [Now 
only poetical. ] 

Doun to a mareys faste by she ran. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1 114. 


The mosse and the marrasse, the mounttez so hye. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2014. 
The firste nyght that thei de ed from Cameloth that 
thei come to a Castell that stode in a maresse, 80 wele and 
so feire sittinge, an so cloos that it douted noon assaate. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 604. 
It was built of a Marish, because of Earthquakes. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 380. 
Flanked with a ditch, and forced out of a marish. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, IxiL. 
And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept. 
Tennyson, Dying Swan. 
II. a. Marshy. [Now only poetical.] 
This Countrey of Moscouie hath also very many and 
great riuers in it, and is marish pou in many places. 
akluyt's Voyages, I. 247. 
The frank sun of natures clear and rare 
Breeds poisonous fogs in low and marish minds. 


marish-beetle (mar ’ ish-bé/ tl), n. Same as 
marsh-heetle. 

Marist (ma’rist), n. anda. [NL. Marista, < LL. 
Maria, Mary (see def.): see marry”. ] I. nm. A 
member of a Roman Catholic congregation de- 
voted to the management of schools, instruc- 
tion in industry and agriculture, etc. It was 
founded at Bordeaux in 1818, and has many establishments 
in France and other countries. Unlike the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, the Marists receive pay from their pupils. 

I. a. Pertaining or relating to the Virgin 
Mary; devoted to the service of the Virgin: as, 
Marist monks. 

maritagium (mar-i-taj’i-um), 2. Siete see 
marriage.) In feudal hist., the right of the king, 
upon the death of a tenant in capite, to dis- 
pose of the heiress (and, by a later extension 
of the right, of the heir, if male) in marriage. 
This right, which originated in the interest of the feudal 
superior to secure a fit tenant, grew to be a pecuniary re- 
aource, and was enforced by imposing on heirs and heir 
essea refusing to be thus disposed of, or marrying without 


rvyal consent,a forfeiture of double the value of the right 
of disposal thus denied. 


marital (mar’i-tal), a. (= F. marital = Sp. 
Pg. marital = It. maritale, < L. maritalis, of or 


Puchta. =8 
maritated} (mar’i-té-ted), a. 


maritimt, a. 
maritimalt (m4-rit’i-mal), a. 


maritimatet (mi-rit’i-mat), a. 
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belonging to married people, < maritus, of or 
belonging to marriage, as a noun, murifus, M., 
a husband, maria, f., a wife: see marryl.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to a husband, or to marriage as 
it concerns the husband: as, marital rights or 
authority; mariial devotion. 

A husband may exercise his marital authority so far as 
to give his wife moderate correction. 

Art of Tormenting. (Richardson.) 

Hence— 2. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
marriage; matrimonial; connubial. 

It is said that marital alliance between these races is 
unnatural. N. A. Rev., CALIT. 439. 


Marital affection (afectio maritalix), in Rom. law, the 
circumstance which distinguished marriage from concu- 
binage, namely the intention to found a legal family, so that 
the children born of the connection should legally have a 
father; this is expressed by diberorum querendorum causa, 
uptial, Connulial, etc. (See matrimonial.) 
[< L. maritatus, 
pp. of maritare (> It. maritare), marry: see 
marry),.] Having ahusband. Bailey, 1727. 
See maritime. 
[< maritime + 
-al.) Same as maritime. 

Skill of warlike seruice, and experience in maritiimnal 
causes. Holinshed, Descrip. of Ireland, Ep. Ded. 
[< maritime + 
-atel,] Adjoining the sea; maritime. 

Leaving his own name to some maritimate province on 
that side. Raleiyh, Hist. World, i. 8. 


maritime (mar’i-tim or -tim), a. [Formerly also 


maritim; « F. maritime = Sp. maritimo = Pg. It. 
maritimo, ¢ L. maritimus, also maritumus. of or 
belonging to the sea, < mare, the sea: see ma- 
rine.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the sea or its uses; having physical relation to 
the sea: as, muritime dangers or pursuits; a 
maritime town or power. 


The borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on ’t. 
Shak., A. and C., {. 4. 51. 


But the Mahometans made the midst of the land the 
seat of their Empire, both the better to keep the whole in 
subjection, and for fear of the Christians invading the 
maritim places. Sandys, Travailes (1652), p. 85. 


2. Relating to or concerned with marine navi- 
eave, employment, or interests: as, maritime 
aw; a maritime project. 
His youth and want of experience in maritime service. 
Sir H. Wotton, Duke of Buckingham. (Latham.) 


Even in the maritime reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke thinks it matter of buast that the royal navy 
of England then consisted of three-and-thirty ships. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xiii. 


3. In zool., technically, inhabiting the sea-shore; 
living coastwise; littoral: distinguished from 
marine. 

Undrained and marshy land is, however, best suited to 


this bird (the pewit or lapwing], whose habits are partly 
maritime. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 525. 


Maritime Assizes of Jerusalem. Sce assize.— Mari- 
time contract, a contract that relates to navigation or 
commerce by water, as one for hiring seamen, a charter- 
party, a marine-insurance policy, or the like, as distin- 
guished from those made and to be performed on land, 
even although having relation to shipping, as a contract to 
build a ship, which is not maritime. The importance of the 
distinction lies in the fact that courts of admiralty have 
ante of causes arising under maritime contracts.— 
time courts. See court.— Maritime fruit-bat, 
Cynonycteris ampleztcaudata, found along coasts from the 
Persian gulf to the Philippines.— Maritime interest, a 
premium or rate of interest allowed on a bottomry bond, 
and not limited by the usury laws.— Maritime law, the 
system of principles and rules which regulate property, 
business, and conduct in matters of navigation and of com- 
merce by water.—Maritime liens. See lien2, 1 (b).— 
Maritime state, an expression sometimes used to desig- 
nate the body which consists of the officers and mariners 
of the British navy, who are governed by express and per- 
manent laws, or the articles of the navy, established by act 
of Parliament. Imp. Dict.— Maritime tort, a wrong the 
commission of which occurs on the high seas, so that it is 
within the jurisdiction of a court of admiralty. = Syn, 
Marine, Maritime, Naval, Nautical. Marine refers to the 
sea in its merely physical aspects: as, a marine product ; 
marine fauna; marine deposits. Maritime refers to the 
sea more especially as a fleld for human action, or as con- 
nected with human interests, and to position on or near 
the sea: as, Great Britain isa maritime nation, and a great 
naval power ; we speak of maritime laws, interests, perils, 
life. By derivation naval refers to ships. and nattical to 
sailors. Naral is applicable more especially to what per- 
tains to a ship of war or a navy, its crew, equipments, tac- 
tics, etc., but in some uses to shipping in gencral; nattt- 
cal to what pertains to the science or art of navigation: 
as, naval officers, heroes. battles, administration; the naval 
rofession ; naral stores; nautical calculations made at the 
aval Observatory; a nautical almanac; navtical instru- 
ments. A natdical mile is viewed as a mile to be sailed. 


maritonuclear (mar’i-t6-nu’klé-iir),a. [< mari- 


tonucleus + -ar3.] Pertaining to a maritonu- 
cleus. 


maritonucleus (mar“i-t6-nti’klé-us),”.; pl. mar- 


itonuclei(-i). [NL.,< L. maritus, married, + nu- 
cleus, nucleus.) In embryol., a ‘‘ married” bi- 


mark 


sexed or duplex nucleus; the renovated nucleus 
of an ovum after its union with the male pro- 
nucleus orspermonucleus. See feminonucleus. 
Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., 1584, p. 54. 


mariturientt (mar-i-ti’ri-ent), a. .[¢ L. mari- 


tus, a husband (maritare, marry), + -urient, a 
desiderative suffix, as in esurient, ete.) Wish- 
ing to become a husband, Southey, The Doctor, 
exxvi. (Davies.) 


marjay (miir’ji),. Same as margay. 
Marjeromt, 7. S "€ 
marjoram (miir’jo-tam), 2. 


ee marjoram, 

[Early mod. E. 
also marjerome, margerim, margerome, merjerum, 
marjoran, majcrom, majoram, majoran, © ME, 
*marjoran, marjoron, majoran, © OF. *marjo- 
raine, marjolaine, margelyne, Pr, marjolaine = 
Sp. mayorana = Pg. muiorana, mangerona = It. 
majorand, maygiorana = D. maioleyne, mariolein 
= MHG. meigramme, also meivron, meiron, G. 
majoran, dial. maigram, meiran, < ML. majora- 
ca, a corrupt form due to Rom. influence, simu- 
lating L. major, greater (the Teut. forms suf- 
fering further perversion), ¢ L. amaracus, ama- 
racum, © Gr. audpakog, dudpaxov, marjoram (the 
Greek plant so named being appar. bulbous, 
the Persian or Egyptian species prob. marjo- 
ram).] <A plant of the genus Origanum, of sev- 
eral species, belonging to the natural order La- 
biata, or mint tribe. The sweet marjoram, O. Ma- 
jorana, is pecuniiarly aromatic and fragrant, and much 
used in cookery. The common or wild marjoram, O. ctd- 
gare, is a native of Eurupe, and is a perennial plaut with 


opposite leaves and small pink flowers, growing in calcare- 
ous soils. It is gently tonic and stimulant, 
Here's flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 104. 


mark! (miirk),”. [(«) «ME. mark, merk, merke, ¢ 


AS. meare, neut., = D. merk, mgrk = OHG. *mare, 
MHG. mare, neut., G. marke, f., = Ieel. mark, 
neut., = Sw. mdrke = Dan. marke, a mark, sign ; 
hence (< Teut.) F. marque (which in some senses 
is merged in E. mark!) = Sp. Pg. It. marco, a 
mark, sign; these forms being prob. connected 
with (b) march1, ME. marche, marke, (AS. meare, 
f.,. boundary, = OS. marca = OFries. merke, 
merike, merik =D. marke = MLG. marke, merke, 
a district, = OHG. marca, marcha, MHG. marke, 
G. mark, f.,a boundary, district, = Icel. meri, 
m.,a boundary, mork, a border district, = Sw. 
Dan. mark, a field, = Goth. marka, f., a boun- 
dary, confine, coast; hence (¢ Teut.) F. marche 
= Sp. Pg. It. ML. marea, border, march (see 
march!); = LL. margqo, edge, marge, margin (> E. 
margin, marge), = Zend merezu, boundary. The 
sense ‘boundary’ is older as recorded, though 
the sense ‘sign’ seems logically precedent. The 
two groups may indeed be from entirely differ- 
ent roots.] 1. A visible impression made by 
some material object upon another; a line, dot, 
dent, cut, stamp, bruise, scar, spot, stain, ete., 
consisting either of the visible effect produced 
by the impressing object or the transfer of a 

art of its substance. A mark in this general sense 


understood to be an incidental or a casual effect, with- 
out significance except with reference to means or results. 
Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the 
dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev. xix. 28. 
I have some marks of yours upon my pate. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2, 82. 
Specifically—2. An amp ceeey or attached 
sign, stamp, label, or ticket; a significant or 
distinguishing symbol or device; that which is 
impressed or stamped upon or fixed to somc- 
thing for information, identification, or verifi- 
cation: as, a manufacturer’s marks on his wares 
(see trade-mark); the mark made by an illiter- 
ate person opposite or between the parts of his 
name when written by another on his behalf; 
a merchant’s private marks on his goods, to in- 
dicate their price or other particulars to his as- 
sistants; a mark branded on an animal by its 
owner; to give a student so many marks for 
roficiency. See hall-mark. Inceramics the mark 
s a cipher, word, or other device put upon a picce of 
ware, usually on the bottom or the under side, as an indi- 
cation of the pottery from which it comes, a signature of 
the painter who decorated it, or the like. Such marks 
are often impressed in the clay before the glaze is ap- 
plied, and often painted under the glaze, or otherwise 
rmanently affixed. Very rarely they form a part of the 
ecoration, as the Chinese characters painted in gold or 
in red on the Japanese ware known as Kaga or Kutani. 
On a nautical lead-line a mark is one of the measured in- 
dications of depth, consisting of a white, blue, or red rag, 
a bit of leather, or a knot of sinall line. 
The Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him 
should kill him. Gen. iv. 15. 
Dost thou use to write thy name? or hast thou a mark 
to thyself? Shak., 2Men. VIL, iv. 2. 110. 


The method of the Saxons was... to affix [to their 
names] the sign of the cross; which custom onr illiterate 


mark 


vulgar do to this day keep up, by signing a cross for their 
qnark when unable to write their names. 
Blackstone, Com., IT. xx. 


She had grown up with a twin brother, studying from 
the same books and in the same classes, and getting the 
same marks, or higher ones. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 918. 
3. A distinguishing physical peculiarity; a 
spot, mote, nevus, special formation, or other 
singularity; a natural sign: as, a birth-mark; 
the marks on sea-shells or wild animals. In far- 
riery the mark is a deep median depression on the cut- 
ting surface of the incisor tooth of a horse, due to the in- 
flection of a vertical fold of the tooth. It is seen of ditfer- 
ent characters according to the wear of the tooth, being 
thus to suine extent an index of a horse’s age. It disap- 
pears after the tooth is worn down beyond the extent of 
the fold. ‘The dark color is due simply to the accumulation 
in the fold of food or dirt. See the quotation under mark- 
tooth. 

He that by good use and experience hath in his eye the 
right mark and very true lustre of the diamond rejecteth 
and will not look upon the counterfeit, be it ever so well 
handled, ever so craftily polished ! 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), Int., p. xe. 
For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature's faults, not their own infamy. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 588. 


4. A significant note, character, sign, token, or 
indication; a determinative attestation. In logic, 
to say thata thing has a certain mark is to say that some- 
thing in particular is true of it. Thus, according to a cer- 
tain school of metaphysicians, “incognizability is a mark 
of the Intinite.” 
I do spy some marks of love in her. 
Shak., Much Ado, if. 8. 254. 
Pride and covetousnesse are the sure markes of those 
false Prophets which are to come. 
Miuton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
T saw his Ma’'tie (com’ing from his Northern Expedi- 
tion) ride in pomp, and a kind of ovation, with all] the 
markes of an happy peace. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 30, 1640. 
A mark is that ina thing which constitutes a part of the 
cognition of it; or, what comes to the same thing, a par- 
tial representation, so far as it is considered as a ground 
of cognition of the whole representation. AD our con- 
cepts are therefore marks, and all thinking is nothing but 
representing by marks. Kant, Logic (trans.), Int., viii. 
5. A guiding or indicative sign or token. (a) 
That which serves as an indication of place or direction ; 
an object that marks or points out: as, a book-mark ; 
boundary-marks; to guide a vessel by land-marks on the 
shore. 
The steamer swung into her (to me) utterly invisible 
marks. S. L. Clemena, Life on the Mississippi, p. 97. 
(b) A badge, banner, or other distinguishing device. 


The banners (or marka) of the ancient Danes were in 
times of peace light-colored, but in war times of a blood 
culor, with a black raven on a red gruund. 

Preble, Hist. of the Flag, p. 23. 

6. An object aimed at; a point of assault or at- 
tack; especially, something set up or marked 
out to be shot at: often used figuratively: as, 
to hit or miss the mark; a mark for detraction. 

By fifty pase, our kynge sayd, 
The merkes were to longe. 
Intell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 113). 


I will shoot three arrows at the side thereof, as though 
I shot at a mark. 1 Sam. xx. 20. 


For slander's mark was ever yet the fair. 
Shak., Sonnets, lxx. 
Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 
Young, Night Thoughts, v. 1011. 
7. An object of endeavor; a point or purpose 
striven for; that which one aims to reach or 
attain. 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Phil. fii. 14. 
Make therefore to yourself some mark, and go towards 
it allegrement. Donne, Letters, xx. 
Define it well; 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark. 
Tennyson, In Memorian, liii. 
8. An attainable point or limit; capacity for 
reaching; reach; range. [Rare. ] 
You are abused 
Beyond the mark of thought. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 6. 87. 
9. An object of note or observation; hence, a 
pattern or example. ([Rare.] 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion’d others. Shak., 2 Hen. IV.,ii 3. 31. 
10. Right to notice or observation; claim or 
title to distinction ; importance; eminence: as, 
& man of mark. 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 


A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV,, iff. 2. 45. 


Soldiers of royal mark scorn such base purchase. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 2. 


For performance of great mark it needs extraordinary 
health. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 


11. A marking or noting; note; attention; 
observance. [Rure.] 
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Rot first, of shippe-craft can I right noght, 
Of ther makyny haue I no merke. York Plays, p. 42. 


He hath devoted... himself to the contemplation, 
mark, and denotement of her parts and graces. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 322. 


12. A license of reprisals. See marque.—18. 
A boundary; a bound or limit noted or estab- 
lished; hence, a set. standard, or a limit to be 
reached: as, to speak within the mark; to be up 
to the mark. 


In that Contree of Libye is the See more highe than the 
Lond; and it semethe that it wolde covere the Erthe, and 
natheles zit it passethe not his Markes. 

Mandecille, Travels, p. 144. 
Choose discreetly, 
And Virtue guide you! There all the world, in one man, 
Stands at the mark. Fletcher, Mad Lover, v. 4. 


It’s only a question Hbetween the larger sum and the 
smaller. I shall be within the mark any way. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 


The ancient capital of Burgundy is wanting in charac- 
ter; it is not up to the mark, 
H, James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 253. 


14. In the middle ages, in England and Ger- 
many, a tract of land belonging in common to a 
community of freemen, who divided the eulti- 
vated portion or arable mark among their indi- 
vidual members, used the common or ordinary 
mark together for pasturage or other general 
purposes, and dwelt in the village mark or cen- 
tral portion, or apart on their holdings. It was 
a customary tenure, like that of the existing 
Russian mir, and was similarly managed and 
governed, 


The Mark System, as it was called, according to which 
the body of kindred freemen, scattered over a considerable 
area and cultivating their lands in common, usea domestic 
constitution based entirely or primarily on the comunity 
of tenure and cultivation. Stubba, Const. Hist., § 19. 


15+. Image; likeness. 


Which mankynde is so fair part of thy werk 
That thou it madest lyk to thyn owene merk, 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 152. 


Hence —16}, The mass of beings having a com- 
mon likeness; posterity. 


If wommen hadde writen stories, 
As clerkes han withinne hire oratories, 
They wolde han writen of men moore wikkednesse 
Than al the mark of Adam may redresse. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 696. 


Accidental synthetical mark, a mark not predicated of 
the subject in the definition of it—Adequate mark. 
Same as adequate definition (which see, under definition). 
— Analytical mark. Same as essential mark.— Arable 
mark. See def. 14.— Beside the mark. See beside. — 
Bird mark, a well-known mark of certain pieces of pot- 
tery, indicating Liverpool wares, and supposed to be the 
crest belonging to the arms of the city of Liverpool.— Ca- 
dence-mark, in muzxic, a vertical stroke ina text arranged 
for chanting, to indicate how the words are to be fitted to 
the measures of the cadences.—Common mark. See 
def. 14.— Constitutive mark, in logic. See constitutive. 
— Codrdinate marks, in loyic, independent. predicates 
of the same subject.— Demerit mar See demerit2.— 
Diacritical mark. See diacritical.— Essential mark, 
in logic, one of the characters predicated in the definition 
of anything. Also called analytical mark.— Fruitful 
mark, in logic. See fruitful.— God bless or God save 
the mark! Save the mark! etc., ejaculatory or paren- 
thetical phrases expressive of irony, scorn, deprecation, 
surprise, or a humorous sense of the extraordinary. “In 
archery, when an archer shot well it was customary to cry 
out ‘God save the mark !'— that is, prevent any one coming 
after to hit the same mark and displace my arrow. Ironi- 
cally it is said to a novice whuse arruw is nowhere.” 
Brewer, Dict. Phrase and Fable, p. 790. 


For he inade me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds — God save the mark ! 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 56. 


To be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the 
Jew my master, who, God bless the mark, is a kind of devil. 
Shak., M. of V., fi. 2. 25. 


My father had no more nose, my dear, saving the mark ! 
than there is upon the back of my hand. Sterne. 


“Deny myself” meant simply pleasure you, 
The sacred and superior, save the mark ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 278. 


God’s markt. See God!.—Hall mark. See hall-mark.— 
Harmonic mark. See hanmonic.— h-water mark, 
See water.— Leading marks. See leading1.— Lenticu- 
lar mark. Seelenticular.—Low-water mark. Seeva- 
ter.— Mark moot, formerly, in England, a village assem- 
bly which had such direction of the affairs of the mark or 
village community as devolved in later times on the mano- 
rial court and the vestry. See def. 14.— Mark of expres- 
sion, Same as expression-mark.—Mark of mouth, in 
Jarriery. See def. 3.— Mark of Venus, in palmistry, the 
thoral line of the hand.— Marks of cadency, in her. See 
cadency.— Mark system. See def. 14.—Merchant’s 
mark. See merchant.—Metronomic mark, a mark at 
the beginning of a piece of music, like “M. M. J = 120,” 
M. M. meaning Maelzel’s Metronome, and ¢ = 1290 mean- 
ing that the sliding weight is to be set at 120, and that 
then the time of a single oscillation is that intended for 
each » of the piece, or, in other words, that each ¢ is to 
occupy ;4,5 of a minute. Any note may be chosen as the 
unit of reference.— Necessary mark, a mark which not 
only happens to be a mark of the subject, but would be so 
in every possible state of things.— Ordinary mark. See 
def. 14.— Plimsoll’s mark, a mark required by statute 


mark! (miirk), v. 
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to be placed on the outside of the hull of a British vessel, 
showing the depth to which the vessel may be loaded: so 
called from Samuel Plimsoll, a member of Parliament, at 
whose instance the law was made. Also called load-line. 
— Remote mediate mark, in /ogic, a mark of a mark; 
a predicate of a predicate.— Repeat-mark. See repeat. 
—Staccato mark. ee staccato.— Synthetical mark. 
Same as acctdental mark.—To come up to the mark. 
See come.— To cut the mark. See cut.— To keep one’s 
mark, in falconry, to wait, as a hawk, at the place where 
it lays game, until it is retrieved. Halliwell.— To make 
one’s mark. (a) To attix a cross (either Latin or St. An- 
drew’s), in place of signing one's name: done by illiterate 
persons. (4) To make one’s intluence felt; gain a position 
of influence and distinction.— To toe the mark, to stand 
with the toes touching a line drawn or indicated for some 
purpose, as a person about to make a jump, or a child or 
a row of children in school; hence, colloquially, to stand 
up to one's obligation or duty; face the consequences of 
one’s action or situation; take a bold stand. 


He had too much respect for his wife’s judgment and 
discretion to refuse to toe the mark, even when it was an 
imaginary one. The Century, XXXVI. 79. 
Trade mark. See trade-mark. =8yn. 1, Impress, impres- 
sion (on wax, etc.), print (of the hand, etc.), trace, track, in- 
dication, symptom.—Q, Badge. — 4, Characteristic, proof. 
[< ME. marken, merken, < 
AS. mearcian = OS. markon = OF ries. merkia 
= D. merken = MLG. merken, marken, LG. 
marken = OHG. marchon, merchan, merkan, 
MHG. G. merken = Icel. marka = Sw. mdrka = 
Dan. marke (ef. F. marquer, OF. merker, mer- 
chéer = Pr. Sp. Pg. marear = It. mareare, mar- 
chiare, © MI. mareare), mark; from the noun. 
Cf. remark, demareation.| J, trans. 1. Tomake 
a mark or marks on; apply or attach a mark 
to; affect with a mark or marks by drawing, 
impressing, stamping, cutting, imposing, or the 
like. 

My body ’s mark’d 
With Roman swords. Shak., Cymbeline, fii. 3. 56. 
2. To apply or fix by drawing, impressing, 
stamping, or the like; form by making a mark 
or marks: as, to mark a line or square on a 
board; to mark a name or direction on a pack- 
age. 

The line of demarcation between good and bad men is 
80 faintly marked as often to elude the most careful in- 
vestigation. Macaulay, Mitford’s Hist. of Greece. 
3. To serve as a mark or characteristic of ; 
distinguish or po out, literally or figurative- 
ly; stamp or characterize. 

For leagues no other tree did mark 


The level waste, the rounding gray. 
Tennyson, Mariana. 


An advance in metallurgy was marked hy the use of a 
silver coinage. C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 305. 
4. To notice; observe particularly; take note 
of; regard; heed. 

And marke what shall be read to thee, 


Or given thee to learne, 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 291. 


Let them cast back their eyes unto former generations 
of men, and mark what was done fu the prime of the world. 
ooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 
Mark them which cause divisions and offences. 
Rom. xvi. 17. 
Mark, madam, we live amongst riddles and mysteries. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 17. 


5. To single out; designate; point out. 


At the knight Carion cast he that. one, 

As he mellit with his maistur, merkit hym euyn, 

Hit hym so hitturly with a hard dynt, 

That he gird to the ground, « the gost yalde. 
Destruction of Troy (i. E. T. 8.), 1. 6497. 


Tf we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 20. 


Iam mark’d for slaughter, 
And know the telling of this truth has made me 
A man clean lost to this world. 


; Fletcher, Valentinian, £ 3. 
6+. To wound; strike. 


He merkit hym in mydward the mydell in two, 
That he felle to the flat. erthe, flote he no lengur. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), I. 7325. 
To mark down. (a) To set down in writing or by marks; 
make a note or memorandum of: as, to mark dicen a sale 
on credit; to mark doen the number of yards. (6) To 
mark at a lower rate; reduce the price-marks on: as, to 
mark down prices; to mark down a line or stock of goods. 
—To mark out. (a) To lay out or plan by marking; 
mark the figure or fix the outlines of: as, to mark out a 
building or a plot of land; to mark out acampaign. (db) 
To notify, as by a mark; point out; designate: as, the 
ringleaders were marked out for punishment. 
I wonder he should mark me out so! 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, f. 2. 


To mark time. (a) Milit., to move the feet alternately 
in the same manner, and at the same rate, as in march- 
ing. but without changing ground. (0) To indicate the 
rhythm for music; beat time.—To mark up, the oppo- 
bite of to mark down (6). =8ym. 1. To brand.— 3, To show, 
evince, indieate, betokeu, denote.— 4, To note, remark. 

II, intrans. 1. To act as marker or score- 
keeper; keep a score; set down or record re- 
sults at successive stages. 


You marking, as well as I, we may put both our marks 
together, when they are gone, and confer of them. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, fi. 1. 


mark 


2. To note; take notice. 
Oupright judge! Mark, Jew: O wav 1 
Shak. iv. 1. 313. 
mark? (miirk), n. [Also marc; ¢ ME. mark, 
marc, < AS. marc, a weight (of silver or gold) 
= OF ries. merk = D. mark = OLG. mark, merk 
= OHG. *marka (> ML. marca, It. marca, OF. 
mare, ete.), MHG. mark, marke, G. mark, f., a 
weight of silver or gold, a coin, = Icel. mérk, a 
weight (+1b.) of silver or gold, = Sw. Dan. mark ; 
usually identified, in the orig. supposed sense a 
‘stamped coin, with marki, a sign, stamp; but 
the sense of ‘a particular weight? seems to be 
older.) 1. A unit of weight used in England 
before the Conquest, and in nearly all the coun- 
tries of Europe down to the introduction of the 
metric system, especially for gold and silver. 
It was generally equal to 8 ounces. In 1524 the Cologne 
mark was made the standard for gold and silver through- 
out the German-Roman empire, and copies were distrib- 
uted to all the principal cities. But, owing to the care- 
lesness with which these were made, preserved, and 
copied, the Cologne mark came to have different val- 
ucs in different places. The following table shows the 
values of some of the principal marks in English ny 
grains, either directly as given, or reduced from Frenc 
grains, doli, or milligrams. The larger discrepancies are 
{u must cases due to known changes of standards. 


Place. Distinctive name. Pee pe wes og 
Be we | ze" | Bs 
a o2 | = Ps C5 
ist, t, old Pruss | Pruse'n) 1) a on, | 
: mark; others, | 
Berlin... i Cologne mark ; (36133 3609 |5608 .88 3608. 82 
. Of 1816 ...... } 
Commercial 
Brenien. .. mark, chang’d, *}..... 3843 [3847.12'....... 
TS1S cic cqcchi 
pees .-| Troyes mark NY 812 5 | mead Caen ns cone aera 
Wlogne 2.) cece eee eee 36005 3608 |.......[....06- 
C : '( Goldsmiths’ 
open'gem |) mark ........ 38334 /3633 |... ef eee eee 
Cologne mark, 
Dantzic.. w't changed, } |36033/3608 |......./....... 
1816 ......... 
Dresden ..{ Cologne mark. [3608}!..... 3602.03}....... 
Hamburg.| Cologne mark. '3600}'3608 |.......!....... 
Lisbon cet? woh vie eecen oe 3540 (35414)......./8541.61 
LubeeK icc cevesieueaekens -Hbsrcks 3739} 3740. 11)3740.19 
Madrid. ..[ 0 .............. [3548 |S550g) to, 
Oa Bis Be Re oh eevee SO2TA g.05 54 aoe ea lees os 
AMIS coed! iaetagdodemten Wecaes STM sseud. lees seve 
Stockholin! Mint mark . 3279} (3252 |.... fee eee. 
are ‘| Cologne mark. |3610}|.....|3609.14)....... 
PUN coh. Boston Stoteeces 3796 |3795 3795 .0813795 .00 
Venice ...|¢ Gogemtths’ | gos6} 3681 4/3081 .46 3680 .60 
Vienna ..| Mint mark... [4380314383 ].......J....... 


2. An Anglo-Saxon and early English money 
of account. In the tenth century it was estimated at 
If) silver pennies. but from the end of the twelfth century 
(or earlier) onward at 16) pennies or 138. 4d. (in money of 
the time) ‘The mark was never an Anglo-Saxon or Eng- 
lish coi, as is often erroneously stated. 


There's a franklin in the wild of Kent hath brought 
three hundred zarks with him in gold. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., if. 1. 61. 

A special gentle, 

That is the heir to forty marks a year. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, L 1. 

3. A modern silver coin of the German empire, 

containing precisely 5 grams of fine silver, 

or 0.20784 of that in a United States silver 

dollar. German silver coins of the value of 2 marks, 

and gould cuins of the value of 5, 10, and 20 marks, are also 


Reverse. 
(Size of the original.) 


Obwverse. 
German Mark. 


current. The gold coins contain 0.3584229 gram of fine 
guild per mark, the value of which is consequently 20. 23821. 
4. A silver coin of Scotland issued in 1663 by 
Charles I., worth at the time 13s. 4d. Scotch 


(or 13 pence and one third of a penny English). 
The thietle-merk (80 called from its reverse type being a 
thistle) was a Scotch silver coin of the same value issucd 
by James VI. In this sense commonly spelled merk.— 
Mark banco, 2 moncy of account formerly used in Ham- 
burg, of the value of about 35 United States cents: so 
called to distinguish it from the mark courant, a coin of 
the value of about 28 United States cents. The mark ban- 
cy has nut been used since the Franco-German war of 
Is79-13, (See also hadf-mark.) 

markt (mirk), v. i. [ME. marken, merken ; var. 
of marech3.) To march; proceed. 


Thes drest for the dede and droghen to ship, 
And nevkit ynto Messam with a mekyl] navy 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S)-L 5196. 
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mark‘4 (miirk), a. and. [A variant of murk}, 
mirk.] IT. a. Dark. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
The nyght waxed soon black as pycke, 


Then was the miste bothe marke and thycke. 
MS. Cantab., Ff. ii. 38, f. 201, (Halliiell.) 


II, ». Dark; darkness. 


He's throw the dark, and throw the mark, 
And throw the leaves o' green. 
Clerk Saunders (Child's Ballads, II. 320). 


markablet (mir’ka-bl), a. [< mark] + -able.] 
Remarkable. 


He would strike them — with some markable punish- 
ment. 


Sir £. Sandys, State of Religion, F.2.b. (2ttchardson.) 


mark-boat (miirk’bot), n. A boat anchored 
to mark a particular spot: in yacht-racing, to 
mark a turning- or finishing-point in the race; 
in nautical surveying, to serve as a fixed point 
to angle upon. 
marked (miirkt), p.a. 1. Distinguishable, as 
if by means of a mark; plainly manifest; no- 
ticeable; outstanding; prominent. 


He seems to have been afraid that he might receive some 
marked affront. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 


The cheek is broad, and its bone {s strongly marked. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 240. 


. does produce such marked cffects. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 13. 


2. Subject to observation or notice; having 
notoriety, good or bad: as, his public spirit, 
or his suspicious conduct, makes him a marked 
man.—8. In music, with emphasis; marcato.— 
Marked pawn, in chezs,a pawn on which some mark is put 
to distinguish itas the piece withwhiclia player undertakes 
to give checkmate.— Marked proof, in engraving. 1 proof 
in which some unimportant detail is left unthished, show- 
ing that the impression has been taken before the comple- 
tion of the plate.— The marked end or pole of a mag- 
net, the north-seeking pole, often indicated by some mark 
on the needle. 

markedly (miir’ked-li), adr. Inamarked man- 
ner; manifestly; noticeably; so as to excite at- 
tention. 

markee (miir-ké’), n. Seo marquee, 

marker (miir’kér), n. [< ME. *marker,< AS. 
mearcere, & Writer, notary, < mearcian, mark: 
see markl,v.] 1. One who or that which marks. 
Specifically —(a) One who marks the score at games. (4) 
In English schools and universities, the monitor who calls 
the roll at divine service. (c) Miliz., the soldier whuis the 
pivot round which a body of men wheels, or who marks 
the direction of an alinement. (d) Something used to 
inark a place, as a book-mark. 

A counter used in card-playing.—3. One 
who marks or notices; ; a close observer; hence, 
rarely, a marksman. 

The best marker may shoot a bow’s length beside. 
Scott, Monastery, xviii, 

4, In agri., some implement used for tracing 
lines on the ground, as the position to be oceu- 
pied by a row of plants or hills, or the like. It 
may be, for instance, a marking-plow, a form of three- 
a harrow, or a removable attachment to a planter or 
plow. 
5. In a sewing-machine, an attachment for 
making upon the cloth, as it passes the needle, 
a slight crease that may serve as a guide for 
folding a tuck, or for another line of stitching; 
a tuck-creaser.—6. A pen or stylus used for 
marking or recording. 

markest, 7. An obsolete spcling of marquis. 

market (miir’ ket), » [< ME. market, ¢ late 
AS. market = OF ries. merked, merkad, market 
= D. markt = MLG. market, merkt = OHG. 
merkat, marchat, MHG,. market, markt, G. markt 
= Icel. markadhr = Sw. marknad = Dan. mar- 
ked = OF. *market, markict, marchet, F. mar- 
ché = Pr. mercat = Sp. Pg. mercado = It. mer- 
cato, market, ¢ L. mercatus, traffic, trade, a mar- 
ket, ¢ mereari, pp. mercatus, trade: see mercan- 
tile, merchant. Hence marti, Cf. marchet, mer- 
chet, merehcta.] 1. An occasion on which goods 
are publicly exposed for sale and buyers as- 
semble to purchase; the meeting together of 
people for selling and buying at private sale, 
as distinguished from an auction, where the 
sale is public. 

“Market is over for us to-day,” said Molly Corney, in dis- 

appointed surprise.“ We must make the best on ’t, and 
sel] to th’ huxters.” Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, ii. 


And he answered, “ What’s the use 
Of this bragying up and down, 
When three women and one goose 
Make a market in your town?” 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Saga of King Olaf, ix. 


2. A public place or building where goods are 
exposed for sale; a market-place or market- 
house. 


Light . 


A footsore ox In crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his death. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


market-beater 


3. The assemblage of people in a market: as, 
there was a large market to-day. 

What are known as the markets in the stock exchange 
are simply groups of jobbers distributed here and there 
on the floor of the house. Habit or convenience seems to 
have determined the particular spots occupied, which are 
known as the consol market, the English railway market, 
the foreign stock market, and so on. 

Encye. Brit., XXL 557. 
4. A place of purchase and sale in general; a 
city, country, region, or locality where anything 
is or may be bought orsold: as, the home or for- 
eign market (the country in which goods are pro- 
duced, or that to which they are transported or 
from which they are brought); the American 
or British market; the London market. 

There is a third thing to be considered — how a market 
can be obtained for produce, or how production can be 
limited to the capacities of the market. J. S. Mill. 


5. Traftic; trade; purchase or sale, or rate of 
purchase and sale; demand; hence, price; cost; 
worth; valuation: as, to make market; a ready 
market; a dull market; the market is low; there 
is no market for such goods. 
Second Pro, T prithee look what market she hath made. 
Firet Pro, Imprimis, sir, a good fat loin of mutton, 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, fi. 2 
Strange! how the frequent interjected dash 
Quickens a market, and helps off the trash. 
Curper, Charity, 1. 522. 
The market to-day has been more active than for a con- 
siderable time. Manchester Guardian, Dec. 16, 1880. 


6. In Lng. law: (a) The franchise or liberty grant- 
ed to or enjoyed by a municipality or other body 
to establish a place, usually in an open space, 
for the meeting of people to buy and sell un- 
der prescribed conditions. (0) The assemblage 
of buyers and sellers on the day and within the 
hours appointed. The importance of the distinction 
between a market and any other mart arose from (1) the 
necessity of public authority for making such use of a 
street or place, (2) the value of an exclusive franchise of 
this kind, and (3) the rule of English law that a buyer in 
open market gets good title, though the seller may not 
have had good title. — Clerk ofthe market, ce elerk.— 
Court of the clerk of the market, See eourt.— Mar- 
ket overt, in Eng. law, open market; a place where 
the public are invited to ‘send and sell, and to come and 
buy. Vhe peculiar feature of trade in market overt is that 
the buyer may get good title though the seller has not. — 
Market price, the price a commodity will bring when 
suld in open market; price current. 

Vhe market price of every particular commodity is regu- 
lated by the oes which is actually brought to mar- 
ket and the demand of those who are willing to pay the 
natural price of the commodity, or the whole valne of the 
rent, labour, and profit which must be paid in order to 
bring it thither. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 
Market value, value established or shown by sales, pub- 
lic or private, in the ordinary course of business, See mar- 
ket price. —To bull, corner, forestall, glut, hold the 
market. Sce the verbs. 

market (miir’ket), v. [< market, n.] I. intrans. 
To deal in a market; buy or sell; make bar- 
gains for provisions or goods. 

II, trans. To carry to orsellina market; make 
market or sale for; vend; sell: as, to market 
meat or vegetables: to market a crop. 

And rich bazaars, whither from all the world 
Tndustrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world’s collected wealth. Southey, Thalaba, iv. 


anor eke Duty. (miir’ket-a-bil’i-ti), 2. [« mar- 
ketable: see -bility.) Capabilit * of being mar- 
keted or sold; readiness of disposal; quick 
sale. 
Our government owes its life to the credit of its bonds. 


Their marketability alone furnished the means for sup- 
pressing the great rebellion. WN. A. Rev., CAXXIX, 571. 


marketable (miir’ ket-a-bl), a. [« market + 
-able.} 1, That may be marketed or sold; 
salable; fit for the market. 

One of them 
Is a plain fish, and, no douht, marketable, 
; Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 266. 
2. Current in the market. 
The marketable values of any quantities of two commodi- 
ties are equal when they will exchange one for another. 
Locke. 
Marketable title, in the lave of canreyancing, sucha title 
as the court will compel a purchaser to accept, upon a 
contract to purchase which does not exempt the vendor 
from the full obligi ition of giving a clean and suflicient 
title: often used in contradistinction to good holding litle, 
by which is meant a title which may without impr ndence 
be presumed sufficient, but may yet be subject to a doubt 
affecting the marketableness of the property. 
marketableness (miir’ ket-a-bl-nes), ». The 
state of being marketable; marketability. 
market-basket (miir’ket- basket), n. A large 
basket used to carry marketing. 
market-beatert (miir’ket-bé‘tér), n. [< ME. 
market-betere; « market + beater. Cf. market- 
dasher.] One who lounges about the market 
or in public; a lounger. Wyclif. 


He was a market-betere atte fulle. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, L 16 


market-bell 


market-bell (miir’ket-bel), ». A bell giving 
notice that trade may begin or must cease in 
a market. 
Enter, go in; the market-bell ig rung. 
Shak, 1 Hen. VI., fii. 2. 16. 
market-court (miir’ket-kort), n. In England, 
a court held by jus- 
tiees or by the clerk 
of a market, for the 
punishment of frauds 
and other offenses 
cominitted in the mar- 
ket. 
market-cross (miir’- 
ket-krés), ». A cross 
set up where a market 
isheld. Inmedieval times 
most market-towns in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in 
many parts of the continent, 
had a market-cross, somre- 


times forming a monument 
of considerable size andelab- 


orate architecture, Many 
such crosses survive, See 
cross), 2. en BES 
These things indeed you icy Ci 
have articulate, xX \See: 
Proclaim’d at market-crogse. 0 < 02 boy 
ex, read in churches. a ead gee 
Shak., 1 Hen. 1V., v. 1. 73 ve . fea 
Market-cross, oyat ry-de- 
market-dashert Dome, France; mth century, 


(From Viollet-le-Due’s ‘Dict. de 
LV Architecture."’} 


(miir’ket-dash‘ér), 7. 
[< ME. market-dasch- 
ere; Cmarket + dasher.] Same as market-beater. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 326. 

market-day (miir’ ket-da),. The dav on which 
people go to market; specifically, the fixed day 
on which a market is held in a town under a 
chartered privilege. 

marketer (mir’ket-ér). ». 1. One who attends 
a market; one who exposes anything for sale 
in a market. 

I sat down with a hundred hungry marketers, fat, brown, 
greasy men, With a good deal of the rich soil of Languedoc 
adhering to their hands and boots. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 157. 
2. One who goes to market; a purchaser of 
supplies; a purveyor. 

In a butcher’s shop there is a superficial sameness in 
the appearance of meat which it is the business of a good 
marketer Wo see through. Pop. Sci, Mo., XIII. 430. 

market-fish! (miir’ ket-fish), 2. A marketable 
fish; specifically, a eodtish weighing from six 
to twelve pounds, suitable, in a fresh state, for 
ordinary markets. [Provineetown, Mass. ] 

market-fish? (miir’ket-fish), ». A corruption 
of margate-fish, 

market-garden (miir’ket-giir’dn), n. A garden 
in which vegetables and fruits are raised for 
the market. 

market-gardener (miir’ket-giird’nér), n. One 
who raises vegetables and fruits for sale. 

The mob of fishermen and market-gardenera .. . at 


Naples yelled and threw at their caps in honour of Ma- 
sanivllo. Quoted in Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 


market-geldt (miir’ket-geld), mn. The toll of a 
market. 

market-house (miir’ket-hous), n. A building 
in Which a market is held. 

Many an English market-town has an open market-houae 
with arches, with a room above for the administration of 
justice or any other public purpose, 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 32. 
marketi (miir’ ket-ing), 2. [Verbal n. of 
market. vr.) 1. The act of going to or transact- 
ing business in a market.—2. That which is 
bought or sold; a supply of commodities from 
a market. 
market-Jew (miir’ket-j6), . The chough, 
Parrhocorax qraculus, Also called market-Jew 
crow and Jew-crow, 
market-lead (miir’ket-led), n. See market-pot. 
market-maid (miir’ket-mad), nm. A maid-ser- 
vant awaiting hire in the market. 
You come not 
Like Cresar’s sister... . but you are come 
A market-inaid to Rome. Shak., A. and ., iii. 6. 51. 
marketman (miir’ket-man), n.; pl. marketmen 
(-men). 1, One who exposes provisions, ete., 
for sale in a market. 
Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men, 
That cowe to gather money fur their corn. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL., iii. 2 4. 
2. One who buys ina market; one who does 
marketing; one who makes purchases of sup- 
plies in a market. 
So worthices peasants bargain for their wives, 
As inarhetoincn for oxen, sheep, or horse. 
Sahak., l Hen. VIL, v. 5. 54. 
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market-master (miir’ket-mas‘tér), n. An offi- 
cer having supervision of markets and the ad- 
ministration of laws respecting them. [Penn- 
syivania. J 
market-pennyt (miir’ket-pen’i), n. Money for 
liquor on the market-day. ares. 
market-place (miir’ket-plas), n. The place in 
which a market is held, usually an open space 
in a town set apart for the holding of markets. 
Beware of the scribes, which love... salutations in 
the market -places. Mark xii. 38. 
The market-place is very spacious and faire, being so 
large, both for bredth and length, that I never saw the like 
in all England. Coryat, Crudities, L. 6. 
market-pot (miir’ket-pot),. In silver-refining, 
the pot at the end of the series of pots used in 
the Pattinson process, in the direction in which 
the amount of silver left in the lead is dimin- 


ished. It contains the “market-lead,” or that part of the 
metal which is sutticiently desilverized to be sold as lead; 
this is not expected to contain more than 10 penny weights 
of silver to the ton. 
market-steadt (miir’ ket-sted), n. A market- 
place. 
Their best archers plac’d 
The market-sted about. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xrxil 


market-town (miir’ket-toun), ». A town in 
which markets are held, by privilege, at stated 
times. 
Come, march to wakes and fairs and market-towns. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 78. 


An obsolete variant of mar- 
grave. 


markhor, markhoor (mir’kér, -kér),. [Also 
markhore, markhur; an E, Ind. name.] An Asi- 
atic variety of wild goat, closely related to the 
common domestic goat, but having long, mas- 
sive, spirally twisted horns; Capra falconeri, 
also called (. meyaceros and C. jerdoni, 
marking (miir’king), m.anda. [<¢ ME. marking, 
< AS. mearcung, mercwng, mercung, & Marking, 
description, verbal n. of mearcian, mark: see 
mark, ¢v.] J, n. 1. The act of impressing a 
mark upon something.— 2, In coinage, the pro- 
cess of edge-rolling, or swaging the edge of the 
blank to prepare it for reeding.—38. A mark or 
series of marks upon something; echaracteris- 
tie arrangement of marks, as lines or dots, or 
of natural coloring: as, the markings on a bird’s 
eggs, or of the petals of a flower; the natural 
markings of a gem or of ornamental wood. 
There is . . . no record of a tertiary marking on a dia- 


tom having been observed before. 
Jour, Roy. Micros. Soe., 2d ser., VI. fi. 321. 

Annular mar . Seeannular duct, under annular. — 
Marking of goods, in Scots lai, one of those forms of 
constructive delivery by which an attempt is made to 
transfer the property of a thing sold while the seller re- 
tains possession. Thus, the property of cattle sold while 
grazing is transferred by their being marked for the buyer, 
if in the herds or field of a third person. 

. a. 1, Making a mark; hence, distinguish- 
ing: significant; striking. 

The most marking incidents in Scottish 
history — Flodden, Darien, or the Forty- 
five — were still either failures or defeats, 

Ri. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 
2. Taking note; discerning; ob- 
servant. 

He [Mr. James Quin] had many requi- 
sites to forin a good actor: an expressive 
conutenance; a marking eve; a clear 
voice. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 9. 

marking-gage (miir’king-gaj), n. 
A earpenters’ tool for drawing 
lines parallel to an edge. It con- 
sists of a stem through one end of which 
a marking-point is driven perpendicular- 
ly, and upon whieh is a sliding block hav- 
ing its face toward the perpendicular 
point, and held at the desired distance by 
a set-screw. In use, the tracing-point is 
held in contact with the material to be ‘ 
marked, while the adjustable block is Marking-gage. 
passed along its edge. ; . ; 

marking-ink (miir’king-ingk), n. See inkl, 
marking-iron (miir’king-i‘érn), n. A branding- 
ron. 

markingly (mir’king-li). adr. In an attentive 
manner; observantly; heedfully. 

Pyrocles markingly hearkened to all that Dametas said. 

Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 


marking-machine (miir’ king-ma-shén’), ». In 
coming, &® machine used in the mint to swage 
the edges of coin-blanks, which it raises or 
throws up all around, preparatory to milling. 

marking-nut (miir’king-nut), x. The fruit of an 
East Indian tree, Semecarpus Anacardinum: so 
called because it contains a juice used in mark- 
ing cloths. Also called Malacca bean, marsh-nut, and 


markgravet, n. 


marl 


Oriental cashew-nut. See cashew-nut and beanl.— Mark- 
ing-nut oil, a painters’ oi) obtained frum the kernels of 
marking-nuta, : 

marking-plow (mir’king-plou), mn. In agri., a 
plow used for making small furrows to serve 
as guides In various operations, as in plowed 
land for planting corn, or in a field to be marked 
out for planting an orchard. 

markist, markisest, ». Middle English spell- 
ings of marquis and marquisess. Chaucer. 

marklett (miirk’let), n. (< mark1 + -let.] A 
mark; a badge. 

I am sure men use not to weare such manes; I am also 
sure Souldicrs use to weare other marklets or notadocs in 
time of battell. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 32. 

markman (mirk’man), n.; pl. markmen (-men). 
lt. Same as marksman. 

Ben. I aim'd so near, when I supposed you loved. 

Rum. A right good mark-man! And she's fair I love. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 212. 
2. A member of a community owning &@ mark 

or joint estate in land. See mark1, n., 14. 
In the centre of the clearing the primitive village is 
laced; each of the mark-men has there his homestead, 

is house, court-yard, and farm-buildings. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 24. 
markmote (miirk’mot), n. (< mark + mote!.] 
A council or deliberate assembly of markmen. 

The village assembly, or markmote, would seem to have 
resembled the town-meetings of New England. 

J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 4). 

marksman (miirks’man), n.3 pl. marksmen 

(-men). [= Sw. marksman = Dan. merkeds- 

mand, standard-bearer; as marks, poss. of 

mark, + man.] 1, One who is skilful in shoot- 

ing with a gun or a bow; one who readily hits 
the mark; a good shooter. 

But on an arm of oak, that stood betwixt 


The marks-man and the mark, his lance he fixt. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., viii. 


We was a fencer; he was a marksman; and, before he 
had ever stood in the ranks, he was already more than half 
a suldier. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 
2. One who, not being able to write, makes his 
mark instead of signing his name. [Rare.] 

If you can avoid it, do not have marksmen for witnesses. 

St. Leonards, Property Law, p. 170. (Eneye. Dict.) 
marksmanship (miirks’man-ship), n. [« marks- 
man + -xship.J The character or skill of a 
marksman; dexterity in shooting at a mark. 
markswoman (miirks’wim/an), n.; pl. marks- 
women (-wim’en). A woman who is skilful in 
shooting at a mark, as with the bow. 

Less exalted but perhaps not less skilful markmromen. 

Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xviii 

mark-tooth (mirk’téth), x. A horse’s tooth so 

marked as to indicate to some extent his age. 
See markl, n., 3. 

At four years old there cometh the mark-tooth {in horses], 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and that weareth shorter and shorter every year, till that 
at eight years old the tooth is smooth. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 754. 
mark-whitet (miirk’hwit), n. The center of a 
target. 


With daily shew of courteous kind behaviour, 
Even at the marke-wihite of his hart she roved. 
Spenser, F.Q., V. v. 35. 


markworthy (miirk’wér’THi),a.  [¢ mark! + 
tcorthy.] Worthy of mark or observation; de- 
serving of notice; noteworthy. 

No spectacle is more markicorthy than that which our 


common law courts continually offer. 

Sir £. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 225. 
mar]! (miirl), 2. (<¢ ME. marl, marie, merle, ¢ 
OF. marle, merle, F. marne = D. MLG. merge! = 
OHG. mergil, MHG. G. mergel = Sw. Dan. mer- 
gel, CML. margila, marl, dim. of L. marga () It. 
Sp. Pg. marga), marl. Perhaps a Celtie word: 
ef. Bret. marg, marl; but the W. mari, Ir. Gael. 
marla, marl, must be of E. origin.] A mixture 
of clay with earbonate of lime, the latter be- 
ing present in considerable quantity, forming 
a mass which is not consolidated, but falls to 
picees readily on exposure to the air. The word 
mart, however, is used so vaguely as to be often ambigu- 
ous: and in England some substances are thus desiguated 
in which there is nolime. Marl isa valuable fertilizing 
material for different kinds of soil, according to its com- 
position. In New Jersey the mixtures of greensand with 
clay much used as fertilizers are commonly called marie. 
or agreensand-marla, and many varieties thus designated 
contain no more than one or two per cent. of carbonate 
of lime. Marls and marly soils are especially well devel- 
oped in the Permian and Triassic of England and on the 
continent. The upper division of the Keuper in England 
is known as the © Red Marl Series.” and in places reaches a 
thickness of 4,000 feet. These marls are largely quarried 

at various points for making bricks. See sheld-marl, 

For lacke of dounge in sondy Iande be spronge 

Goode marl, and it wol make it multiplie. 

Palladius, Husbundrie (EL E. ‘IT. S.), p. 180. 


marl 
His spear... 
He walk'd with to support uneasy “eo 
Over the burning ma Milton, P. L, £. 296. 
mar]! (miirl), v. ¢ ([<marl1,n.] To overspread 
or manure with marl. 
Never yet was the man known that herewith marled the 


same ground twice in his lifetime. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 8. 


Who would hold any land, 

To have the trouble to marl it? 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, ti. 1. 
mar]? (miirl),v. ¢. [Also martine; (ME. marlenn; 
€D. marlen (= LG. marlen, > G. marlen), fasten 
with marline; appar. irreg. developed from mar- 
lijn, marline: see marline, n.andv.] 1. Naut., 
to wind, as a rope, with marline, spun-yarn, 
twine, or other small stuff, every turn being 
secured by a sort of hitch: a common method 
of fastening strips of canvas called parceling, 

to prevent chafing. 

I purchased here [St. John’s, Newfoundland] a stock 
of fresh beef, which, after removing the bones and ten- 
dons, we compressed into rolls by wrapping it closely 
with twine, according to the nautical process of marling, 
and hung it up in the rigging. 

Kane, Sec. Grinnell Exp., I. 20. 

2. To ravel, as silk. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

marl? (mirl), ». ([< marl2, v.] The fiber of 

those peacock-feathers which have the webs 

long and decomposed, so that the barbs stand 

Apel as if raveled: used for making artificial 
1€s. 

If there are any fibres of the hackle or wing standing in 
the wrong direction, clip them with scissors, and the fly 
is completed. Floss silk or cock’s marl may be used 
instead of mohair. ne Book of Sports, p. 148. 

mar]*},r.¢. [Acontr. form of marvel.) To won- 

der; marvel. ([Old or prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

I marte whether it be a Toledo or no. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iil. 1. 

marl* (mirl), ». {A contr. form of marble.] 

a emcee 2. A marble (plaything). [Prov. 

g. 

How stodgy they (a boy’s pockets] look, Tom! Is it maris 

or cobnuts? George Eliot, Mill on the Floss. 

marl5 (mirl), v. % (Origin obscure.] See the 
quotation. 

Accarpionare [It.], to dresse any maner of fish with vine- 
ger to be eaten colde, which at Southampton sa | call 
mariing of fish. torio. 

marlaceous (mir-la’shius), @. ([< marll + 
-aceous.] Of the nature of or resembling marl; 
having the properties of marl. 

marlberry (miirl’ber’i), x.; pl. martes | ie): 
A small tree, Ardisia Pickeringia, of the Myrsi- 
nace, growl in Florida, the West Indies, 
and southern Mexico. The wood is rich brown 
marked with darker rays, and is susceptible of 
a beautiful polish. Also called cherry. 

marlborough-wheel (miirl’bur-6-hwél), n. A 
thick idle-wheel used to connect two wheels 
whose shafts lie too near together for the wheels 
to be brought into the same plane. 

marl-brick (miirl’brik), x. A superior kind of 
brick used for fronts of buildings and for gaged 
arches; a cutter. Also called marl-stock. 
marlet (mirl), ». An obsolete form of marl}. 
marled (mirld),a. [< marl4 + -ed?.] Marbled; 
mottled; checkered. 
The marted plaid ye kindiy spare, 


By me should gratefully be ware. 
Burns, To the Guidwife of Wauchope House. 


marl-grass (miirl’gras), n. The zigzag clover, 
Trifolium medium ; also, the red clover, T. pra- 
tense. [Eng.] 

marli (mir’li), n. -(¢ F. marli; origin unknown. ] 
1. Quintin; ape ean: embroidered quintin. 


— 2. See marly?. 
Marlieria (miir-li-6’ri-i), n. [NL. (Cambes- 


sedes, 1829), named after G. T. Marliére, who in- 
troduced the culture of corn, rice, and coffee in 
certain parts of Brazil.) A ue of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the natural order 


Myrtacee and the tribe Myrtew. They are char- 
acterized by having the stamens inflexed or involute in 
the bud, the calyx-limb closed until torn open by the ex- 
pansion of the flower, when it is crowned by five folia- 
ceous lobes, and a 2-celled or rarely 3-celled ovary with two 
ovules in each cell. They are shrubs or trees with oppo- 
site, pinnately veined leaves, and small 4- or 5-parted 
flowers. More than 50 species have been described, but 
the namber may be much reduced; they are natives of 
tropical America. M. (Rubachia) glomerata of subtrop- 
ical Brazil, there called cambuca, yields a fruit much used 
for food. M. of extratropical Brazil, the guapa- 
ranga, is a tall shrub which produces sweet berries. 
marlin (miir’lin), n. [A var. of marling1, mer- 
lin.] A godwit ora curlew. (a) The great marbled 
godwit, Limos fedoa: more fully called horsefoot, common, 
brmen, and red marlin. See cut under godwit. (b) The Hud- 
sonian godwit, Limosa hemastica, distinguished in some 


marline (miir’lin),n. [Also marlin, marling; 


marline-holet (miir’lin-hol), n. 


marlinespike (mir’ lin-spik), x. 


marling}t, n. 
marling?t, n. 
mar] 


marlitic (miir-lit’ik), a. 


marloc 


marlotte (mir’lot), 7. 


marl-pit. (mirl’pit), n. 


marly! (miir’li), a. 
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localities as the ring-tatled, white-tailed, or field marlin. 
(c) The Hudsonian curlew, Numenius hudsonicus: more ful- 
ly called crooked-billed, hook-billed, and horsefoot marlin. 
{New Jersey. } 


F. Sp. merlin = Pg. merlim, < D. marlijn, also 
irreg. marling, merling (= Fries. merlijne = MLG. 
merlink, marlink, LG. marlink = Sw. Dan. mer- 
ling, merle), a marline, < marren, bind, tie (= E. 
marl), + lijn, a line (= E. line2).] Naut., small 
cord used as scizing-stuff, consisting of two 
strands, loosely twisted. 


Some the galled ropes with dauby martline [marling in 
Globe edition] bind. Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148. 


marline (miir’‘lin), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. marlined, 


ppr. marlining. [<marline, n.] Same as marl2, 
Naut., one of 
the holes formerly made for marling the foot- 
rope and clues in courses and topsails. 

1. Naut., a 
pointed iron implement used to separate the 
strands of rope in splicing, and as a lever in 
putting on seizings, ete. Also written marlin- 
spike and marlingspike.—2. A jiger, a species 
of Stercorarius: so called (by sailors) from the 
long pointed middle tail-feathers. 

An obsolete form of merlin. 

An obsolete form of marline. 
-hitch (mir’ling-hich), n. Naut., a 
kind o 


pareeling spun-yarn. 


marlite (mir’lit), n. [< marll + -te2.] A va- 


of mar] which resists the action of the air. 
[* marlite + -ic.] 

the qualities of marlite. 

(mir’lok), v. 4. [Origin obscure.] To 

frolic; gambol. {Prov. Eng] 

Dost ta mean to say as my Silvie went and demeaned 
hersel’ to dance and marlock wi’ a’ th’ fair-folk at th’ Ad- 
miral’s Head? Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xi. 
{= F. marlotte = Sp. 
Pg. marlota, a kind of Moorish gown.] <A loose 
gown or wrapper worn by women in the six- 
teenth century. It was used especially as an 
outer garment over the robe. 


riet 


Havin 


Marlowism} (miir’l6-izm), . The style of the 


Elizabethan dramatist Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-93). 
No religion but precise Marlowisme. 
G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. 
(< ME. marlepit, marl- 
pytte, merlepitt; < marl) + pitl.] A pit where 
mar! is dug. 


He was ina marlepit yfalle. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 274. 


marl-slate (miirl’slat), n. Calcareous shale; a 


variety of marl splitting into thin plates. The 
marl-slate a risa member of the magnesian limestone 
group of the Permian as developed in England, and is 
nearly the equivalent of the kupferschiefer of the Ger- 
mans. 


marl-stock (mirl’stok), ». Same as marl-brick. 
marlstone (mirl’ston), x. In geol., argillaceous 


and more or less ferruginous limestone. The 
middle of the three principal divisions of the Lias in 
ene is called the Marlstone, a name first used by W. 
Smith. This is economically a highly important rock, 
since it contains the celebrated deposits of iron ore called 
the Cleveland, from the Cleveland hills, in which it oc- 
curs. The Middle Lias or Marlstone consists generally of 
two members, the upper one being the Marlstone proper, 
and the lower a series of sands, marls, and clays. The 
maximum thickness of the whole serles is about 300 feet. 
[< ME. marly; < marl) + 
-yi.] Resembling mar! or partaking of its char- 
acter; abounding with marl. 

Lande is best for whete 

If it be marly, thicke, and sumdele wete. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p. 10. 


Marly clay, a variety of clay used in making pale bricks 

and as a manure. ‘ ; . 
marly? (miir’li), x. The rim of a dish, as distin- 

guished from its cavetto. Also spelled marli. 


marlyont, 7. An obsolete form of merlin. 


marm, 7. A vulgar mode of writing ma’am for 
madam. 


marmalade (mir’ma-lad), ». [Formerly also 


marmelade, marmelad, marmelet; = D. G. Dan. 
marmelade = Sw. marmelad, « OF. marmelade, 
F. marmelade = It. marmellata = Sp. mar- 


melada, < Pg. marmelada, marmalade, orig. a 
confection of quinces, < marmelo (= Sp. mem- 
brillo), a quince, < L. melimelum, a quince, ¢ 
Gr. pedinnacyv, a sweet apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince: see melimele.] A preserve or con- 
fection of pulpy consistence made from vari- 
ous fruits, especially bitter and acid fruits, 
such as the orange, lemon, and barberry, and 
the berries of the mountain-ash, and some- 
times also the larger fruits, like the apple, 
pear, plum, pineapple, quince, ete. 


marmalady 


hiteh used by sailors in winding or marmala-water 


marmarosis (miir-ma-ro’sis), n. 


marmatite (mir’ma-tit), n. 


marmolite (miir’m6-lit), 7. 


marmoraceous (miir-m6-ra’ shius), a. 


marmorate (miir’mo-rat), a. 


marmoratedt (mir’m6-ra-ted), a. 


marmoration (miir-m6-ra’shon), n. 


marmoratum (mir-mo-ra‘tum), 2. 


marmoreal (miir-m6’ré-al), a. 


marmortinto (mir-mér-tin’ts), 2. 


marmortinto 


All maner of fruits and confeccions, marmelad, succad, 
greene-gynger, comflettes. Tyndale, Works, p. 229. 
Every period in her style carrieth marmalad and sucket 
in the mouth. G. Harvey, New Letter. 
After a good dinner, left Mrs. Hunt and my wife making 
a marmalett of quinces. Pepys, Diary, Nov. 2, 1663. 


Marmalade-box. Same as genipap.— Natural mar- 
malade, the fruit of the marmalade-tree. 


marmalade-plum (miir’ma-lad-plum), n. The 


marmalade-tree, or its fruit. 


Lucuma = mam- 
mosa, that yields 
a fruit the juice 
of which resem- 
bles marmalade. 
Also called mam- 
mee-sapota. 


marmalade-tree (miir’ma-laid-tré), n. <A tree, 


(mir’ma-la-di), 
a. [< marma- 


lade + -yl.] 
Like marma- 
lade. ([Rare.] 


The Frenchman 
you see, has a soft 
ma y heart. 

Middleton, Blurt, 

[Master-Consta- 
(ble, iii. 1. 


Manmalade-tree (Lucuma marsemosa). 


(miir’ma-lé-wa’- 

tér), 2. fs Pg. marmelo, quince (see marma- 

lade), + KE. water.) A fragrant liquid distilled 

in Ceylon from the flowers of the Bengal 
uinece, Aigle Marmelos, much used by the na- 

tives as a perfume for sprinkling. Simmonds. 


marmalett (mir’ma-let), ». An obsolete form 


of marmalade. 

[< Gr. uappa- 
poc, marble (see marble), + -osis.] Conversion 
of limestone into marble by metamorphic agen- 
cies. 

One of the most remarkable examples of marmarosis is 
the alteration of the (Triassic) limestone of Carrara into 
the well-known a uaty marble. 

A. Getkie, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 561. 
= F. marmatite; 
as Marmato (see def.) + -tte2.] A variety of 
sphalerite or zine sulphid, containing consider- 
able iron, and hence of a black color. The origi- 
nal, found at Marmato, near Popayan, in Co- 
lombia, contained 23 per cent. of sulphate of 
iron. 

[Irreg. < Gr. pap- 
papos (Li. marmor), marble, + Aifoc, stone.) A 
mineral of a pearly luster, a greenish color, and 
a laminated structure. It is a variety of ser- 


pentine. 
(< L. 


marmor, marble, + -aceous.] Pertaining to or 
like marble. Maunder. 
(< L. marmora- 
tus, pp. of marmorare, overlay with marble, ¢ 
marmor, marble: see marble.] 1+. Made like 
marble, or invested with marble as a covering. 
Compare marbled, marbleize. 

Under this ston closyde and marmorate 

Lyeth John Kitte, Londoner natyff. 

Wood, Athene Oxon., I. 

2. In bot., traversed with veins as in some 
kinds of marble. 
Same as 


{= Sp. 
marmoracion, « Lil. marmoratio(n-), « L. i 
morare, overlay with marble: see murmorate. ] 
1. A covering or incrusting with marble.— 2. 
The act of variegating so as to give the appear- 
ance of marble; marbleizing. Blount. [Rare.] 
[L., neut. 
of marmoratus, overlaid with marble: see mar- 
morate.) Inarch.,a cement formed of pounded 
marble and lime mortar well beaten together. 
It was used by the ancient. Romans in building 
terrace-walls, ete. 


marmorate, 1. 


[< LL. marmo- 
reus, of marble (< 7/armor, marble: see mar- 
ble), + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
marble; having the properties of marble; mar- 
ble-like. 

The thronging constellations rush in crowds, 


Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, i. 49. 


marmorean (mir-m0’ré-an),a. [As marmorcal 


+ -an.] Same as marmoreal. 

[< It. mar- 
more, marble, + finto, tint: see marble and 
tint.] A process employed in the eighteenth 


marmortinto 


century in decorating walls, ceilings, etc., in 


imitation of marble. It consisted in depositing on a 
ground of an adhesive nature marble-dust or -powder, ar- 
ranged in the form of the veins of marble, or sometimes 


in ornamental patterns. 
marmose (mar’mos), 2. [< F. marmose (Buf- 
fon); origin not ascertained; no appar. con- 


nection with marmoset.] One of several small 


Marmose ( Didel phys dorsitgera). 


South American opossums which have the 
pouch rudimentary and earry the young on 
the back. Such are Didelphys dorsigera of Surinam, of 
the size of arat, the still smaller D. murina, and other 
species. 

marmoset (miir’m6-zet), ». [Formerly also 
marmoczet; « ME. marmeset, ‘‘ beeste, zinzipha- 
lus, cenozephalus [eynocephalus], mammonetus, 
marmonetus” (Prompt. Parv., p. 327), marmo- 
sette, a kind of ape (mentioned by Mandeville), 
also mermoyse (Caxton) 3 ¢ OF. marmoset, mar- 
mouset, ¥, marmouset, the cock of a cistern or 
fountain, an antic figure, a puppet, orig. a mar- 
ble figure as an ornament to a fountain, irreg. 
with change of orig. r to 8, asin chaire () chaise: 
see chair, chaise), < ML. marmoretum, a marble 
figure, < L. marmor, marble: see marbie. The 
application of marmoset, ‘an antic figure,’ to 
an ape was prob. assisted by association with 
F. marmot, = It. marmotta, & marmoset, & mon- 
key.] 1+. A little ape or monkey. 


[I will) instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmoset. 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 2. 174. 


2. Now, specifically, a small squirrel-like South 
American monkey of the family Hapalida, or 


Midid@e (which see for technical characters). 
There are numerous species, referred to two leading 
genera, Hapale and Mt and known by many names, 
as o baobp arent oustitis, tamarina, etc. They are the 
smallest of the monkey tribe, ranging from a few inches 
toa foot in length, with along, bushy, non-prehensile tail, 
and thick, soft, silky or woolly fur, in some species length- 
ened into conspicuous ear-tufts or a kind of mane. The 
coloration is extremely variable. The thumb of the hand 
is not opposable, but the inner toe of the hind foot serves 
as a thumb, and has a flat nafl, all the other digits of both 
extremities being armed with sharp claws of great service 
inclimbing. Marmosets are confined to tropical America, 
having their centerof abundance in northern South Amer- 
ica; they live in the woods, and feed chietly upon insects. 
They are extremely sensitive to cold, but with proper care 
may be kept in confinement, and make amusing pets, 
though thelr intelligence islow. Characteristic examples 
are the common bDiack-eared marmoset, Hapale jacchua, 
and the marakina or tamarin, Midas rosalia. See cut 
under Hapale 


St. Au ugly little fellow; a conceited ‘‘ pup- 
Pee Some mincing marmosel, 
Made all of clothes and face. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, fii. 2. 


marmot (miir’mot), ». [Formerly marmotto 
(<It.); = D. marmot(-dier), < F.marmotte = Sp. 
Pg. marmota, < It. marmotto, marmotta, mar- 
montana, < Romanseh murmont = Sw. dial. mur- 
met, < OHG. murmunto, muremunto, murmunti, 
murmenti, MHG. miirmendin, G. murmel(-thier) 
= Dan. murmel(-dyr) = Sw. murmel(-djur); 
variously altered from ML. mus montanus, a 
marmot, lit. ‘mountain mouse’: see mouse and 
mountain.] 1. A rodent quadruped of the ge- 
nus Arctomys; a bear-mouse, ground-hog, or 
woodechuek. There are several species, of Europe, Asia, 
and North America; they are the largest living represen- 
tatives of the Sciuride, or squirrel family, of stout thick- 
set form, with short bushy tail. They are terrestrial and 
fossorial, living in underground burrows, gencrally in open 
ground and often in communities, and hibernate in winter. 
The species to which the name was originally given is Arec- 
tomys marmotta or A. alpinus. inhabiting the Alps and Pyre- 
nees. A. bobac is the Asiatic marmot, occurring also in 
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pate of Europe, especially in Russia. North America 

as at least three species: the common woodchuck or 
ground-hog, A. monaz, found abundantly in many parts of 
the United States and Canada; the yellow-bellied marmot 
of the Kocky Mountains, A. flaciventris; and the large 
hoary marmot or whistler of northwestern America, A. pru- 
tnesus, Besides the foregoing, some of the larger species 
of the related genera Cynomnys and Spermophilua, which 
include the prairie-dogs and marmot-squirrels, are some- 
times called marimols. See cut under Arctomys. 

2. The Cape cony, Hyraxr capensis: & misnomer. 
Kolbe, Vosmacr, Buffon, ete.—Earless marmot, the 
suslik, Spermophilus citdlus. 

Marmota (miir’ mo-ti), ». [NL., < marmot.] 
Same as Arctomys. Blumenbach. 

marmot-squirrel] (miir’mot-skwur’el),. Any 
animal of the genus Spermophilus; some kind 
of suslik. The species are numerous, especially in North 
America ; and, as is implied in the name, they are interme- 
diate in all respects between the arboreal squirrels on the 
one hand and the strictly terrestrial marmots on the other. 

marmozett,. An obsolete form of marmoset. 
maronet (ma-ron’), n. An obsolete spelling of 
maroon), 

Maronist (mar’6-nist),». [<« L. Maro(n-), the 
family name of Virgil, + -ist.] A disciple of 
Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro); a Virgilian stu- 
dent or scholar. 

Like some imperious Marontst. 
Bp. Hal, Satires, I. vi. 7. (Davies.) 

Maronite (mar’o-nit), n. [= F. Maronite; as 
Maron (see def.) + -ite2.] One of a body of 
Syriac Christians dwelling chiefly in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They are 
named from St. Maron, a Syrian monk (about A. D. 400), or 
less probably from John Maron, patriarch of the sect in the 
seventh century. The Maronites were ik ea Monothe- 
lites, but they entered into a partial union with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in 1182, which after an interruption 
was made closer in 1445 and again in 1596. They still re- 
tain their own patriarchate of Antioch (now seated at Ka- 
nobin), their Syriac liturgy (although Arabic is now their 
vernacular tongue), the marriage of priests, their tradition- 
al fast-days, and the use of both elements in lay commu- 
nion. The Maronites as a tribe were formerly under the 
same local government as the Druses, with whom they have 
had some blvody conflicts. In 1561, after a severe out- 
break, they were put under a separate governor. 


maroon! (ma-rén’), a. and ». {Formerly ma- 
rone; also, as F., marron; ¢ F. marron, a chest- 
nut, chestnut-color, also a fire-cracker, maroon 
(IL., 4), < It. marrone, formerly marone, a chest- 
nut; origin unknown. Cf. MGr. udpaoyv or pdpaoc, 
the fruit of the cornel-tree.] I. a. Very dark 


erimson or red. See II., 2.— Maroon oxid. Same 
as brown (which see, under brown). : 

. nn. 1. Akind of swect chestnut produced 
in southern Europe, and known elsewhere as 
the French or Italian chestnut, having a single 
kernel and attaining a large size from the fact 
that the other two seeds of the involucre or bur 
are abortive. Itis largely used for food by the 
poor in the countries where it is produced. 

A. T will eate three or foure chestnuts; what will you do? 
P. They like me so, so... if they be marones or great 
chestnuts, they would be the better. 
Benvenuto, Passenger’s Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 
2. A generic name for any pure or crimson red 
of very low luminosity. The color of a chest- 
nut is yellower.—8. In dyeing, a coal-tar color- 
ing matter obtained by purifying the resinous 
matters formed in the manufacture of magen- 
ta.—4, In pyrotechnics, a small cubical box of 
pasteboard filled with gunpowder and wrapped 
round with two or three layers of strong twine, 
used to imitate the report of acannon. Maroons 
are primed with a short piece of quick-match, inserted in 
a hole punctured in one of the corners, and are usually ex- 


ploded in batteries to produce the effect of cannonading, 
as in combinations of fireworks. Also marron. 


Some of these sounds were produced by rockets, some 
by a 24-pound howitzer, and some by an 8-inch maroon. 
John Tyndall, in Pop. Sci. Mo., July, 1878, p. 282. 


le maroon, a very dark magenta or crimson color. 

A color-disk composed of 90 parts of velvet-black, 5 of pure 
red, and 5 of artificial ultramarine gives a purple maroon. 
maroon’ (ma-rén’), 7. and a. [Also rarely 
marroon; < F, marron, abbr. by apheresis (the 
syllable si- being perhaps mistaken for a F. 
word) ¢ simarron (> obs. FE. symaron) for *ci- 
marron, < Sp. cimarron (= Pg. cimarrdo), wild, 
unruly, fugitive (Cuban negro cimarron, or sim- 
ply cimarron, a fugitive negro), appar. orig. 
living on the mountain-tops,’ ¢ cima (= Pg. It. 
cima = F, cime), amountain-top, orig. a sprout, 
twig, < L. cyma, a sprout, ¢ Gr. ciua, a sprout: 
see cyma, cyme.] JT. n. 1. One of @ class of 
negroes, originally fugitive slaves, living in 
the wilder parts of Jamaica and Dutch Guiana. 
In both of these localities they were often at war with the 
whites, but were never fully subdued; and in the latter 
country, where they are called bush-neqroes, they still 
form a large independent community professing a mon- 


grel specics of paganism. Maroons are found also in some 
of the uther West Indian islands. 


maroquint (mar-6-kén’), n. 


marotte (ma-rot’), 2. 
marplot (miir’plot), 7. 


marque (mirk), n. 


marquee (mir-ké’), n. 


marquee 


2. One who is left on a desolate island as a pun- 
ishment. 

“I'm Ben Gunn, I am,” replied the maroon, wriggling 
like an eel in his embarrassment. 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, xxxiii. 

3. [< maroon?, r.] A hunting- or fishing-trip or 
-excursion. [Southern U.8.] 

II, a. Same as feral}, 2. 


maroon? (ma-rin’), r. [<maroon2,n.] I, trans. 


To put ashore and leave on a desolate island 
by way of punishment, as was done by the bue- 
aneers, ete. 

It was between ten a Clock and one when I began to 
find that I was (as we call it, I suppose from the Spaniards) 
Morooned, or Lost, and quite out of the Hearing of my 
Comrades Guns. Dampier, Voyages, 11. ii. 84. 

II. intrans. In the southern United States, 
to camp out after the manner of the West 
Indian maroons; make a pleasure-excursion 
of some duration, with provision for living in 
camp. 

this is a fine country,” said Robert, referring 


« 
-.. to the abundant marooning dinner. 
Goulding, Young Marooners, p. 105. 


A marooning party . . . is a party made up to pass sev- 
eral days on the shore or in the country. 
Bartlett, Americanisms, p. 384. 


marooner (ma-ré’nér),”. 1, A runaway slave; 


& maroon. 


On the south shore dwelt a marooner, that modestly 
called himself a hermit. Byrd, Westover Papers, p. 13. 
2. One who goes marooning; a member of a 
marooning party. See maroon2,v.i. [South- 
ern U. 8.] 

[F.: see moroccu. } 
Morocco; goat’s leather. 
At the end of it [the gallery] is the Duke of Orlean’s 


library, well furnished wth excellent bookes, all bound in 
maroquin and gilded. Evelyn, Diary, April 1, 1644. 
e sofa covered with black ma in. 
wee ‘Smollett, te. of Gil Blas, x. 7. 
[F.] A fool’s bauble. 
[< marl, v., + obj. 
plot2.] One who by officious interference 
mars or defeats a design or plot; one who 
blunderingly hinders the success of any un- 
dertaking or project. 
If we will not be mar-plots with our miserable interfer- 
ences, the work, the society, letters, arta, science, religion 


of men would go on far better than now. 
Emerson, Spiritual Laws, Essays, 1st ser., p. 125. 


Marprelate controversy. [The name Mar- 


prelate was assumed as indicating the animus 
of the writers; < marl,v.,+ obj. prelate.] Adis- 
cussion carried on in a series of pamphlets at- 
tacking prelacy, issued in England by the Pu- 
ritans ‘‘in 1588-9, at the cost and charge” of 
one bearing the pseudonym of ‘‘ Martin Mar- 
relate, gent.” These pamphlets were printed secretly, 
he press used for the purpose being carried about from 
place to place to escape seizure. John Penry, Udall, 
and others are sup to have been the writers of the 
tracts. 
[< OF. marque, merque, F. 
marque (MI. marca, marcha), seizure or arrest 
by warrant (lettre de marque, a warrant of seiz- 
ure), @ particular use of marque, a mark, stamp, 
official stamp: see on) Seizure.— Letter of 
marque, usually in the plural, letters qf marque (formerly 
also letters of mark or mart, also acripts of mart), or letters 
of ae and reprisal. (a) Originally, a commission 
gran by the supreme authority of a state to a subject, 
empowcring him to enter an enemy’s territory and capture 
the goods or persons of the enemy in return for goods or 
persons taken by him. (8) In present usage, a license or 
extraordinary commission granted by a sovereign or the 
supreme power of a state to its citizens to make reprisals 
at sea on the subjects of another, under pretense of indem- 
nification for injuries received —that is, a license to en- 
gage in  ibidaaeabala Letters of marque were abolished 
among European nations by the treaty of Paris of 1856. 
The United States declined to accede to this agreement, 
but proposed that all innocent private property at sea be 
exempt from seizure by public armed vessels in time of war. 
Divers Letters of Mart are granted our Merchants, and 
Letters of Mart are commonly the Forerunners of a War. 
Howell, Letters, I. iv. 3. 
All men of war, with scripts of mart that went, 
And had command the coast of France to keep, 
The coming of a navy to prevent. 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. (Nares.) 
Hence —(c) A private vessel commissioned to attack and 
capture the vessels of an enemy; a privateer. 
[Also markee; an as- 
sumed sing. from the supposed pl. *marquees, 
an E. spelling of F. marquise, an awning or 
canopy, as over a doorway or an entrance, < 
marquise, ® marchioness: see marquise.) A 
tent of unusual size and elaborateness; an offi- 
cer’s field-tent; hence, a large tent or wooden 
structure erected for a temporary purpose, such 
as to accommodate a dinner-party on some pub- 
lic oceasion. 


marquee 


marques was pitched on the angle of the 
redoubt thrown up during the night previous to the fa- 
mous battle. Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 90. 


I remember well during the War standing by the Gen- 
eral’s markee half the night. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 7. 


Major Worth’s 


green, dark-red, and other colors. Ivory, tortoise-shell, 
etc., are sometimes combined with these. 


The royal apartments were richly adorned with tapes- 
try and marquetry. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xx. 
marquis, marquess (mir’kwis, -kwes, orig. 

mir’ kis, -kes),. [Also dial. markis (the prop- 
er historical form); formerly also marquesse 

(and, in ref. to Italian use, marchese); < ME. 
markis, < OF. markis, marquts, F. marquis = Pr. 
marques, marquis = Sp. marqués = Pg. marquez 
= It. marchese, < ML. marchensis, a prefect of 
a frontier town, later as a title of nobility, < 
marcha, marca, a frontier, march: see march}, 
mark1,) In Great Britain and France, and in 
other countries where corresponding titles ex- 
ist, a nobleman whose rank is intermediate be- 
tween that of an earl or count and that of a duke. 
A marquis was originally an officer charged with the gov- 
ernment of a march or frontier territory; the title as an 
honorary dignity was first bestowed in England in 1386. 
Dukes have commonly the merit ting | title of marquis, 
which is used as the courtesy-title of their eldest sons. 
The wife of a marquis is styled marchioness. The coronet 
of an English marquis consists of a richly chased circle 
of gold, with four strawberry-leaves alternating with four 
balis or large pearls set on short points on its edge; the 
cap is of crimson velvet, with a gold tassel on the top, 
and turned ap with ermine. See cut under coronet2. 
A markis whilom lord was of that londe. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, L 8 

And the Marchese of Mantua was wt them in the forseyd 

Galye. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 12. 


Robert, who bears the title of Marquess in ite itive 
sense, a8 one of the first lord marchers of the Welsh bor- 
ders. E. A. Norman Conquest, IV. 838. 


This is to be understood as the Coronet of a real Mar- 
quis, whose title is ‘Most Noble”: which I mention lest 
any one should be led into a mistake by not distinguish- 
ing a real Marquis, i. e. by creation, from a nominal Mar- 
quis, 1 e. the eldest son of a Duke: the latter is only 
styled ‘‘ Most Honourable.” 

Porny, Heraldry. (N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 166.) 
Lady marquist, a marchioness. 

You shall have two noble partners with you; the old 
Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady Marquess Dorset. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL, v. 8. 170. 
marquisal (mir’kwis-al), a. [< marquis + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a marquis. 

To see all eyes not royal, ducal, or marqueeal fall before 
her own. , Barcheeter Towers, xxxvil. 
marquisate (mir’kwis-at), »n. [Also marques- 
sate; < marquis + -atel.] The dignity or lord- 
ship of a marquis; when used with reference 
to Germany, & margravate. 

Lord Malton... is to have his own earldom erected into 
& manquisate. Walpole, Letters, IT. 18. 
marquisdomt (mir’kwis-dum), n. [Formerly 

also marquesdome ; < marquis + -dom.] A mar- 

quisate. 
er nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce. 
a Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1483. 
marquise (mir-kéz’),. [F., fem. of marquis, 
marquis: see marquis.) 1. In France, the wife 
of a marquis; a marchioness.— 2. A small par- 
asol or sunshade, usually of silk and often trim- 

med with lace, in use about 1850. 
marquisesst,”. [ME. markisesse; < marquis + 
-ess.)} A marchioness. 
marquisshipt (mir’kwis-ship), ». [Formerly 
marquiship, marqueship ; < marquis + -ship.] 
marquisate. Holinshed, Chron., lreland, an. 1586. 
Marquoi's rulers. See ruler. 
marram (mar’am), x. [Also marrem, maram, 
marem, marum; = Icel. mardlmr, for marhalmr, 
sea-grass, < Norw. marhalm (generally pro- 
nounced maralm), grass-wrack, Zostera marina, 
= Dan. marhalm, marehalm, grass-wrack, also 
lyme-grass; lit.‘ sea-halm,’< Icel. marr (= Norw. 
mar =— AS. mere), thesea, + halmr (= Norw. Dan. 
halm = AS. healm), straw: see mere! and halm.] 
A common grass of northern shores, Ammophila 
arundinacea. See Ammophila. Also marrum, 
marum, matweed, and halm. 


marre!t,v. An obsolete form of mar]. 

marre?, ». Same as murre2, 

marrer (mir’ér),*. One who mars, hurts, or 
impairs. 


For he sayeth yt they may be ye marrars and destroyers 
of the realme. Sir T. More, Works, p. 205. 


marriage (mar’a)), n. 
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marreyst, 7. An obsolete form of marish. 

marriablet (mar’i-a-bl), a. [<« ME. maryable, ¢ 
OF. mariable, < marier, marry: see marry! and 
-able.] Marriageable. Holinshed, Hen. I., an. 


1115. 
(< ME. mariage, < OF. 
ene F.) mariage = Pr. maridatge, mariatge = 
p. mariduje = It. maritaggio,< ML. maritaticum, 
marriage, < maritus, a husband, marita, a wife: 
see marital, marryl,] 1. The legal union of a 
man with a woman for life; the state orcondition 
of being married; the legal relation of spouses 


to each other; wedlock. In this sense marriage is a 
status or condition which, though originating in a contract, 
is not capable of being terminated by the parties’ rescis- 
sion of the contract, because the interests of the state and 
of children require the affixing of certain permanent duties 
and obligations upon the leer 

2. The formal declaration or contract by 
which act & man and a woman join in wed- 


lock. In this sense marriage is a civil contract, im- 
plying the free and intelligent mutual consent of com- 
tent pee to take each other, as a present act, as 
usband and wife; and according to the modern and most 
prevalent view no formalities other than such as the law 
of the jurisdiction may expressly impose are necessary to 
revent either from subsequently repudiating the other or 
enying the legitimacy of their issue. The formalities 
provided for by the law of some of the United States are 
optional, being intended chiefly to enable the parties to 
preserve authentic evidence of the contract. When a man 
and a woman live and cohabit together, and conduct 
themselves as man and wife in the society and neighbor. 
hood of which they are members, till the belief and repu- 
tation that they are married become general, their mar- 
riage is presumed, without other evidence, for purposes 
of enforcing rights and liabilities of third persons. 


O, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

I made to her in marriage. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 50. 


Marriage is an engagement entered into by mutual con- 
sent, and has for its end the propagation of the species. 
Hume, Of Polygamy and Divorces. 


3. The celebration of a marriage; a wedding. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, 
which made a marriage for his son. Mat. xxii. 2. 


About this time there was a marriage betwixt Iohn Lay- 
don and Anne Burras. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 204, 


4+. A marriage vow or contract. 


That wommen kan nat kepe hir ecifg At 
Chaucer, Prol to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 710. 


5. Intimate union; a joining as if in marriage. 
The figure is used in the Bible to represent the close 
union of God or Christ and the chosen people or church. 
Bee Isa. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 19, 20. 


The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. Rev. xix. 7. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Shak., Sonnets, cxvi. 


They plant their Vines at the foote of great Trees, which 
marriage proueth very fruitfull. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 
6. In various card-games, as bezique, the pos- 
session in one hand of the ane and queen.— 
Avail of marriage. See avail!.— Civil 6, a 
marriage ceremony conducted by officers of the state’ as 
distinguished from one solemnized by a clergyman.— 
Cland e See clandestine.— Communal 
, & kind of general or multiplex state of mar- 
riage, in which “every man and woman in a small com- 
munity were regarded as equally married to one an- 
other" (H. Spencer), existing among some primitive 
races, and imitated for a time, but afterward abandoned, 
by the members of the Oneida Community.— Consum- 
mation of marriage. See consummation.— Cross- 
es, See cross!.— Danish e, aterm used 
to designate a matrimonial relation recognized by the ear- 
ly Danish law, by which a concubine who had publicly 
lived with a man and shared his table for three years, 
or winters, was deemed a lawful wife.— Diriment im- 
ents of marriage. See diriment.— Dissenters’ 
es Act. See dissenter.—Fleet marriages. See 
3.—Jactitation of marriage. See jactiation.— 
ft-handed marriage. See morganatic.— Marriage 
articles, or contract, an antenuptial agree- 
ment; an instrument made between the partics to a 
contemplated marriage, embodying the terms agreed on 
between them respecting rights of property and succes- 
sion. The law, while it does not allow the parties to mod- 
ify by agreement the personal rights and duties of the 
married state, does allow them to modify the resulting 
effects of that state on rights of property.— Marriage 
okage, the service, or compensation for the service, 
of negotiating a marriage contract between third persons, 
— Marriage contract, or contract of marriage. (a) 
A pre-contract of marriage; the preliminary or promis- 
sory engagement of marriage. (0) A marriage itself. (c) 
eas marriage articles, — favors, knots of 
ribbons or bunches of flowers, usually white, worn at wed- 
dings. — license, a permit or certificate of com- 
petency required by the law of some jurisdictions to bapre- 
cured from a public officer before marriage. See under ét- 
cense.— age lines. See line2, n.— Marriage por- 
tion. See portion.— e settlement, an arrange- 
ment, usually made before marriage and in consideration of 
it, whereby a jointure is secured to the wife, and it may be 
rtions to the children, in the event of the husband's 
eath.— Morganatic @ See moryanatic.—Plu- 
ral marriage, the marriage of a man with two or more 
women; polygamy: applied especially to the kind of po- 
lygamy existing among the Mormons, without the accom- 


marrow 


panimient ve the harem o napa Bireame each wife usu- 
y living in a separate house, — gamous marriage. 
See polyyamy.— Putative @. See putative.— 
Scotch age,a marriage by mutual agreement, with- 
out formal solemnization, the parties declaring that the 
presently do take each other for husband and wife: so call- 
ed because such marriages are recognized by Scotch law. 
= tl 8. Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials, Matrimony, 
Wi . Marriage is the act of forming or entering into 
the union, or the union itself. Weddiny generally includes 
the ceremonies and festivities attending the celebration of 
the union or marriage, but not essential to it; marriages 
are often made without such ceremonies. Nuptials is more 
formal than wedding: we speak of the nuptials of a prince. 
Matrimony is the married state, or the state into which a 
couple are brought by marriage. Wedlock is the vernacular 
English word for matrimony, not differing from it in mean- 
ing. but being the ordinary term in law : as, born in wed- 


k. 
marriageable (mar’aj-a-bl), a. [< marriage + 
-able.] Capable of marrying; fit or competent 
to marry; of an age suitable for marriage: as, 
a marriageable man or woman; & person of mar- 
riageable age or condition. 


They led the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageatle arms, and with her brings 
Her dower. Milton, P. L, v. 217. 


I am the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to 
look upon as marriageable. Spectator. 
eableness (mar’&j-9-bi-nes), n. The 
state of being marriageable. 
married (mar’id), e. a. 1. United in wedlock; 
having a husband or a wife: applied to per- 
sons: a8, a marricd woman. 

The married offender incurs a crime little short of pete 
jury. Paley, Moral Philos., iii. 4. 
2. Constituted by marriage; of or pertaining 
to those who have been united in wedlock; 
conjugal; connubial. 

Thus have you shunn’d the married state. 

Dryden. (Latham.) 

3. Figuratively, intimately and inseparably 

joined or united; united as by the bonds of 

matrimony. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, L 187. 

marrier (mar’i-ér), . One who marries. 
I am the marrier and the man — do you know me? 
Middleton, Game at Chess, v. 2. 
marron}}, a. and n. An obsolete form of ma- 
roonl, 
marron2, x. [F.] See maroon?. 
marrot (mar’ot),». [Also morrot,; ef. marre?2, 
murre.| One of several different sea-birds of 


the auk family, Alcidre. (a) The razor-billed auk. 
(d) ae murre or foolish guillemot. (c) The puffin or sea- 


¢ 


parro 

marrow! (mar’6), ». [Also dial. marry, mary; 
< ME. marow, merow, mary, margh, merg, < AS. 
mearg, mearh = OS. marg = OFries. merch, 
merg =D. marg, merg = MLG. merch, LG. march, 
merch = OHG. marag, marg, MHG. marc, G. 
mark = Icel. mergr = Sw. marg, merg = Dan. 
mary = W. mer = Corn. maru = OBulg. Russ. 
mozgu = Zend mazga = Skt. majjan, marrow; 
perhaps ¢ Skt. 7 majj = L. mergere, dip: see 
merge.| 1. A soft tissue found in the interior 
of bones, both in the cylindrical hollow of the 
long bones and in the hollows of cancellated 
bony structures; the medulla or medullary 
matter of bone. It varies greatly in different situa- 
tions. Ordinary marrow of the shafts of adult bones, as 
the humerus and femur, fs a soft yellow solid, consisting 
of about 95 per cent. of fat. The red marrow of various 
bones, vertebral, cranial, sternal, and costal, is softer, and 
contains very few fat-cells, but numerous marrow-cells 
and cells resembling the nucleated red corpuscles of the 
embryo. The so-called spinal marrow, or medulla spi- 
nalis, is the spinal cord, the central axis of the nervous 
system, a tissue of an entirely different character, not 
found in the hollow of a bone, but in the cavity running 
through the chain of vertebrae. 


Out of the harde bones knokke they 
The mary, for they caste nought awey. 
haucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 80. 


Herr Forstrém prepared us for the journey by a good 
breakfast of reindeer's marrow, a justly celebra Lap- 
land delicacy. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 111. 


2+. The pith of plants. 


Ryhte soft as the warye is that is alwey hidd in the feete 
al withinne, and that is defendid fro withowte by the stide- 
fastnesse of wode. Chaucer, Boéthius, iil prose 11. 


3+. The pulp of fruits. 


Thaire (oranges’] bitter margh wol channge sweete 
Her seede in meth III daies yf me steep, 
Other in ewes mylk as longe hem wete. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 


4. Figuratively, the inner substance; the es- 
sence; the essential strength; the inner mean- 
ing, purpose, etc.; the pith. 

He never leaveth searching till he come at the bottom, 
the pith, the quick, the life, the spirit, the marrow, and 


very cause why. 
Tyndale, Aus. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 6. 


marrow 


It takes 
From our achievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 22. 
He never pierces the marrow of your habits. 
Lamb, My Relations. 


For this, thou shalt from all things suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


Vegetable marrow. (a) A kind of gourd, a variety of 
Cucurlita Pepo, the oblong fruit of which is used as a vege- 
table in England. (b) The alligator-pear. See avocado, 


marrow! (mar’o), v. t [< marrow, xn.) To fill 
with marrow or with fat. [Rare.] 
They can . . . devour and gormandize beyond excess, 


and wipe the guilt from off their marrowed mouths. 
Quarles, Judgement and Mercy, The Drunkard. (Latham.) 


He was fresh-sinewed every joint, 
Each bone new-marrewed as whom gods anoint 
Though mortal to their rescue. Browntng, Sordello, 
marrow? (mar’o), n. (« ME. marowe, marve; 
origin obscure. Cf. moral*, which is perhaps a 
corruption of marrow2,] A companion or mate}; 
an associate; an intimate friend; a fellow; 
hence, one of a pair of either persons or things; 
a match: as, your knife ’s the very murrow 0’ 
mine. [Prov. Eng. and Seotch.] 
Birds of a fethere best fly together, 
Then like partuers ube yeur market goe; 


Marrowes adew ; God send you fayre wether. 
Promos and Cassandra, I. il. 4. (Nares.) 


If I see all, ye’re nine to ane; 
An that’s an unequal marrov, 
The Dowy Dens of Yarrow (Child's Ballads, ITZ. 67). 


Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride! 
Busk ye, busk ye, ny winsome marrow! 
. Hamilton, Braes of Yarrow. 
marrow? (mar’6),v.¢. [< marrow2,n.] Toas- 
sociate with; hence, to match; fit. [Prov. Eng. 
and Seotch. } 
marrow?}, a. [< ME. *marowe, merowe, <« AS. 
mearu (mearw-, meric-, meerw-, myrw-) = OHG. 
maraici, maro, MHG. mar (marw-) (also, with 
variation, MD. murice, morwe, D. murw = OHG. 
muruwi, murwt, MHG. miirice, mir, G. mirbe), 
soft. Cf. mellow.) Soft; tender. 
marrow-bone (mar’6-bon), ». [Formerly also 
and still dial. mary-bone; < ME. *marwe-bon, 
marie bone; < marrow! + bonel, The conjec- 
ture that marrovw-bones, in the second sense, is 
a ‘‘corruption of Mary-bones, in allusion to the 
reverence paid tothe Virgin Mary by kneeling,” 
is absurd. The use is doubtless a mere whim- 
sical application of the word.) 1. A bone con- 
taining fat or edible marrow. See marrow}, 1. 
A cook thei hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boylle chyknes with the mary bonea, 
And pondre-marchant tart, and galyngale. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 880. 
2. pl. The bones of the knees; the knees. 
[Humorous. } 
Down he fel vpon his maribones, & 
to forgeue him y« one lye. Sir T. 


Down quickly 
On your marrow-bones, and thank this lady! 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, v. 8. 
3. A large bone used to make a rhythmical 
noise by striking against something. 
Even the middle class were glad to get rid of the noise 
of drums, etc. (which still survives in the marrov bones 


and cleavers—the rough music of a lower-class wedding). 
J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 35. 


x ee in the marrow-bone coach, to go on foot. 

marrow-cells (mar’6-selz), n. pl. Cells resem- 
bling white blood-corpuscles, but larger, with 
clearer protoplasm and relatively larger nu- 
cleus. 

marrowfat (mar’6-fat), ». A kind of tall- 
growing, wrinkled pea. 

marrowish (mar’6-ish), a. [< marrow! + -ish1,] 
Of the nature of or resembling marrow. 

In the upper region serving the animall faculties, the 
chiefe organ is the braine, which is a soft, marrovish, and 
white substance. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 19. 

marrowless! (mar’6-les), a. [< marrow] + 
-less.) Without marrow; not medullary. 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 94. 
marrowless? (mar’6-les), a. [< marrow? + 
-less.] 1. Without a match; unequaled.— 2. 
Not matching, as two things of the same kind, 
but not the same color, fit, ete. [Seotch.] 
marrow-pudding (mar’0-pud’ing), n. A pud- 
ding prepared from or with beef-marrow or the 
variety of gourd known in England as vegetable 
marrow. 
marrow-spoon (mar’6-spin), ». A long nar- 
row spoon for scooping out marrow from bones. 
marrow-squash (mar’6-skwosh), 2. Vegetable 
marrow. See squash. ([U.58.] 


itteously prayd me 
ore, Works, p. 727. 


Marrubium (ma-rd’ bi-um), n. 


marrum (mar’um), n. 
marry! (mar’i), v.; pret.and pp. married, ppr. 
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marrowy (mar’o-i),@. [< marrow! + -y1.] Full 


of marrow; strong; energetic; henee, in dis- 


course or writing, pithy, forcible, effective, ete. 


A rich marroiry vein of internal sentiment. Hadlitt, 
Marrovwy and vigorous manhood. O. W. Holmes, 
Marrubiesx (NL. (Ben- 


pee) n. pl. 
tham, 1848), < Marrubium + -ee@.] Asubtribe of 
labiate plants, included in the tribe Stachydee, 
It is characterized by a tubular or bell-shaped calyx, with 
rather prominent ribs and a corolla-tube which is included 
or slightly exserted. It embraces 4 genera, of which Mar- 
rulium is the type, and about sv species. 

(NL., ¢ L. mar- 
rubium, hoarhound.] A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Labiate, and the tribe 
Stachydea, type of the subtribe Marrubiew. It is 
characterized by an included corolla-tube, with the lower 
lip nearly flat or concave, and by having the nutlets 
rounded at the apex and the anther-cells at length con- 
fluent. They are perennial herbs, often tomentose or 
woolly, with wrinkled leaves, and small usually white or 
purple flowers in dense axillary clusters, About 33 spe- 
cies have been described, from Europe, North Africa, and 
extratropical Asia. One species, M. rulaare, the common 
or white hoarhound, is very widely distributed (perhaps 
indigenous to America), and is sumetimes used medici- 
nally. See hoarhound., 


Same as marram. 


marrying. [«( ME. maryen, marien, ¢ OF. (and 
F.) marier = Pr. Sp. maridar = It. maritare, ¢ 
L. marttare, wed, marry, ¢ maritus, a husband, 
marita, a wife, as an adj., maritus, pertaining 
to marriage, conjugal; orig. appar. only as fem. 
adj. marita, provided with a husband (ef. ridu- 
us, deprived of one’s wife, vidua, deprived of 
one’s husband, orig. only fem., a widow: see 
widow), as if fem. pp. of a verb *marire, pie: 
vide with a husband, ¢ max (mar-), & man, hus- 
band: see masculine, malei.] JI, trans. 1. To 
unite in wedlock or matrimony; join for life, 
88 8 man and a woman, or & man or woman to 
one of the opposite sex; constitute man and 
wife, or a husband or wife, according to the 
laws or customs of a nation. 

When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 


should live till I were married. 
Shak., Much Ado, fi. 8. 258. 


Tell him that he shall marry the couple himself. 
Gay, The What d'ye Call it. 
2. To give in marriage; cause to be married. 
He wolde have maryed me fulle highely, toagret Princes 


Daughtre, zif I wolde han forsaken my Lawe and my Be- 
leve. Manderille, Travels, p. 35. 


Ych wol the marie wel with the thridde part of my londe 
To the noblest bacheler that thyn herte wol to stonde, 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 30. 


An Example of one of the Kings of France, who would 

not marry his Son without the Advice of his Parliament. 
Howell, Letters, L. iii. 3. 

3. To take for husband or wife: as, a man 

marrics &® woman, or &@ Woman marries a man. 

Friar. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

Claudio. No. 

Leonato. To be married to her: friar, you come to marry 
her. Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 4. 
4. Figuratively, to unite intimately or by some 
close bond of connection. 

Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord; for I am 
married unto you. Jer. iii. 14. 
Marrying his sweet noates with their silver sound. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, L 5. 


5. Naut., to fasten together, as two ropes, end 


Ropes joined by marrying. 


to end, in such a way that in unreeving one 
from a block the other is drawn in. 
To marry is to join ropes together for the purpose of 


reeving, by placing their ends together and connecting 
them by a worming. Totten, Naval Dict. 


=§ 3. To wed, espouse. — : 
i. intrans, To enter into the conjugal state; 
take a husband or a wife. 


I will therefore that the younger women marry. 
1 Tim. v. 14. 


I will marry one day. Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 42. 


marry? (mar’i), interj. [( ME. Mary, Marie, the 


name of the Virgin Mary, invoked in oaths.] 
Indeed! forsooth! a term of asseveration, or 
used to express surprise or other feeling. 


ma 


Mars (miirz), n. 


Marsala (miir-sii’ li), 7. 


Marsdenia (mirs-dé’ni-i), n. 


Marsdenia 


Ye, sir, and wol ye 80? 
Marie! therof I pray yow hertely. 
Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 51. 


Cal. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once again to the 
suit I made to thee? 
Ste. Marry, will I; kneel and repeat it. 
Shak., Tempest, fil. 2. 46. 


(The word was formerly much used, with various additions, 
to express surprise, contempt, or satirical encouragement, 
as in the phrases following. ]— come up! some- 
times marry come out! indeed! 


Give my son time, Mr. Jolly? marry come up. 
Cowley, Cutter of Coleinan Street (1603). (Nares.) 


Marry gept (also fad gip), for *marry go upt (the origi- 
nal form not found). Same 28 marry come up. he form 
marry gip may be due in part to the oath By Mary Gipsy, 
or ‘by St. Mary of Egypt,’ found in Skelton. 


Marry gip, goody She-justice, mistress French hood, 
B, Jonson, Bartholomew fair, L 


‘*T thought th’ had’st scorn’d to budge a step 
For fear.”— Quoth Echo, Marry guep. 
Butler, Hudibras, I. iif. 202. 
Fair and softly, son; at her; marry gap, pray keep your 
distance, and make a fine leg every time you speak to her; 
be sure you behave yourself handsomly. 
Unnatural Mother (168s). (Nares.) 


trapt. A doubtful phrase. apparently an error (for 
marry gap‘) in the following passage: 


Be avised, sir, and pass good humours: I will say marry 
trap with you, if you run the nuthook's humour on me. 
Shak., M. W. of W., £ 1.170. 


(mar’i-ing), p. a. Disposed to marry ; 


in a condition to marry.— Marrying man, a man 
likely or disposed to marry. 


I don’t think he’s a marrying man. 
Trollope, Dr. Thorne, vi 


I think Miss Anville the loveliest of her sex; and, were I 
a marrying man, her, of all the women I have seen, I would 
fix upon for awife. Mone. D' Arblay, Evelina, letter lxxvi. 


rrymuffet (mar’i-muf),”. 1. A garment men- 
tioned in 1640.—2, A material, apparently an 
inexpensive and rough stuff, for men’s wear. 

[L. Mars (Mart-), OL. Marors 
(Mavort-); also Marmar, Osean Mamers (Ma- 
mert-), Mars.] 1. A Latin deity, identified at 
an early allan by the Romans with the Greek 
Ares, with whom he had originally no connec- 


tion. He was principally worshiped as the god of war, 
and as such bore the epithet Gradivus; but he was earlier 
regarded as a patron of agriculture, which procured him 
the title of Sdranus, and as the protector of the Roman 
state, in virtuc of which he was called Quirinus. In works 
of art Mars is generally da aa as of a youthful but 
olay figure, armed with the helmet, shield, and spear; 

n other examples he is bearded and heavily armed. See 
cut under Area. 


The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 117. 


2. The planet next outside the earth in the 


solar system. Its diameter (about 4,200 miles) is only 
0.53 that of the earth, its superficies 0.28, and its vol- 
ume 0.147. Its mean density is 0.71 that of the earth 
so that the density of its crust may very likely be about 
the same as the earth’s; but the weight of a given mass 
at the surface of Mars is only three eighths of the weight 
of the same mass on the earth. The strength of materials 
is therefore relatively much greater there, and mountains, 
animals, and buildings would naturally be much larger. 
The mean distance from the sun is 141,500,000 miles. The 
eccentricity of its orbit is very much greater than that of 
the earth, being 0.093 in place of 0.017; the inclination of 
its equator to its orbit is about the same. Its day is half 
an hour longer than ours. Its year is 687 of ourdays. The 
surface of Mars has been carefully mapped, and is charac- 
terized by the predominance of land and the great num- 
ber of canals or straits. Its color is strikingly red. Its 
climate is, perhaps, not very different from that of the 
earth. It hus two moons, discovered by Professor Asaph 
Hall in Washington in 1877, conformably to the prediction 
of Kepler, and realizing the fancies of Swift and of Voltaire. 
The inner of these, Phobos, revolves in less than 8 hours, 
so that to an observer on the planet it rises in the west and 
sets in the east; the outer, Deimos, revolves in 30 hours, 80 
that it appears nearly stationary for a long time. The sym- 
bol of Mars is ¢, which seems to show the shield and spear 
of the god. 


They have discovered two lesser stars, or satellites, 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost .. . 
revolves in the space of ten hours, and the outermost in 
twenty-one anda half. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, III. ili. 
3+. In old chem., iron.—4. In her., the tincture 
red, when blazoning is done by the planets: see 
blazon.— Mars brown, yellow, etc. See the nouns. 
[See def.] A class of 
white wines produced in Sicily, especially in 
the region about Marsala on the western coast. 
There are many brands, of which the best possess a very 


delicate flavor and have a general resemblance to Madeira, 
but are usually lighter. 


marsbankert, marsbunkert, ”. Obsolete forms 


of mossbunker. 

[NL. (R. Brown, 
1811), named after William Afarsden (1754- 
1836), a British orientalist.)] A genus of plants 
of the natural order Asclepiadee, the milkweed 


family, type of the tribe Marsdeniew. It is char- 
acterized by having the crown adnate to the stamen-tube, 
and composed of five flat scales which are free at the apex, 


Marsdenia 


and by a subrotate, campanulate, or urn-shaped corolla, 
with lobes convolute to the right, or rarely subvalvate. 
They are twining shrubs, rarely suberect, with opposite 
leaves, and small or medium-sized purplish-green or whit- 
ish flowers, growing in terminal or axillary umbrella- 
shaped cymes. There are about 58 species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the globe. WM. fenacissima of India 
yields the valuable jetee-fiber. (See jetee.) M. tinctoria 
also East Indian, produces a blue dye, whence it is calle 
tndizo-plant. The milky juice of M. erecta, of southeastern 
Europe. raises blisters on the skin, and taken internally 
fs a violent poison. M. suaveolens of Australia is named 

bower-plant, and M. viridiflora is the native po- 
tato of New South Wales. See cundurango. 
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water, but generally no vegetation. aan ire, 
and swamp are the most suggestive of sinking in the mire. 


Swamp is rather broad in meaning; trees of certain kinds 
grow in swamps, but there is too much water to allow of 
agriculture or pasturage. In the United States, however, 
swamp is often used in the restricted sense of ‘fresh-water 
marsh.’ A marsh is frequently or periodically very wet, 
as the salt-marshes that are soaked by high tides; it may 
or may not be able to produce marsh-grass or small trees. 
A morass is the worst kind of marsh, large and too wet for 
valuable productiveness. A fen isa marsh abounding in 
coarse vegetation; a moor may or may not be wet, its dis- 
tinguishing mark being the absence of forests. Fen and 
moor are little used in the United States. 


Marsdeniesx (miirs-dé-ni’ 6-6), n. pl. [NL.(Ben- marshal! (mir’shal), n. ae mney also mar- 


tham and Hooker, 1876), < Marsdenia + -ew.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Asclepiadee. 
The anthers are ages terminated by a hyaline or rarely 
opeque membrane, which is inflexed over the disk of the 
stigma or is suberect ; the pollinia are erect and solitary 
inthe cells, and are parallel with the margin of the stigma, 
The tribe embraces 36 genera and over 300 species, found 
throughout the world. 
is, Marseillaise (mir-se-lya’, miir- 
ge-lyaiz,’ or mir-se-laz’), a. and . [F., masce. 

and fem. (< L. Massiliensis), <« Marseille (> E. 

Marseilles), < L. Massilia, < Gr. Macoadia, a town 

in Gallia Narbonensis settled by a Greek colon 

from Phocwa, now Marseilles. Cf. Massilian. 

I.a. Belonging or pertaining to Marseilles, one 

of the chief seaports of France, situated on the 

Mediterranean.— Marseillaise Hymn, or The Mar- 

seillaise, the national song of the French republic, writ- 

ten in April, 1792, by Rouget de Lisle, an officer of engi- 
neers at Strasburg, and called by him War-Song of the 

Army of the Rhine. The Parisians firat heard it sung by 

a band of patriots from Marseilles, and gave it the name 

by which it has since been known. Rouget de Lisle him- 

self asserted that he wrote both the words and the mu- 
sic in one night. His authorship of the former has never 
been ciated. that of the latter has frequently been, but 
apparently on quite insufficient grounds. 
Il. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of the 
cad of Marseilles.— 2. The Marseillaise Hymn. 
eI. 

marseilles (mir-salz’),”. [So called from Mar- 

illes in nee.} A cotton fabric similar to 
piqué, stiff, and used for men’s waistcoats and 
summer garments.— Marseilles quilt. See counter- 
panel, 

marsella (miir-sel’&), ». (Cf. marseilles(?).] A 
kind of twilled linen. £. H. Knight. 

Marsenia (mir-sé’ ni-é),n. [NL. (Leach, 1820).] 
A genus of gastropods, typical of the family 
Murseniide. 

Marseniidze (miir-sé-ni’i-dé), n. pl. (NL. < 
Marsenia + -ide.) A family of teenioglossate 
pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Marsenia. They possess a characteristic protru- 
siblerostrum. They havea large thick mantle, a depressed 
truncate head with tentacles rising from its angles, eyes 
seagile at the outer base of the tentacles, and the teeth of 
the radula in three or seven rows. The rachidian tooth 
has a recurved uni id or denticulate apex. The shell is 
small and mostly entirely Internal. The species inhabit 
all seas, and nearly 40 of them are known. Most, if not 
all, bore holes in ascidians and sponges to d t their 
ova, and then cover the holes with special lids. Nearly 
all are dicecious, but a few are monoecious or hermaphro- 
dite. Also called Marseniade, Lamellariida. 

marsenioid (mir-sé’ni-oid),a.andn. [< Mar- 
senia + -oid.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 

Marseniide. 

I. ». A member of the Marseniide. 
marsh (mirsh), ». [Also dial. mash; < ME. 
mersh, mersch, < AS. mersc, mersc, merisc (= 

MD. mersche, maersche = MLG. mersch, marsch, 

masch, LG. marsch, >G. marsch = Dan. marsk), 

a marsh, wet ground, prob. one ‘a place full 

of pools,’ < mere, a lake, pool, + -isc, E. -ish1: 

see mere] and -ishl. (Cf. mensk, in which the. 
same suffix appears as a noun-formative.) See 

marish, an equiv. word of different history.] A 

tract of water-soaked or partially overflowed 

land; wet, miry, or swampy ground; a piece of 
low ground usually more or less wet by reason 
of overflow, or scattered pools, but often near- 
ly or wholly dry in certain seasons; aswamp; 

a fen. Low land subject to overflow by the 

tides is called salt-marsh or tide-marsh. 

And on the hyest of these hylles, and on the playn of 
these valeys, there were meruaylouse great marshes and 
daungerous passages. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xvili. 


A marsh here is what would in England be called a 
meadow, with this difference, that in our marshes, until 
partially drained, a growth of tea-trees (Leptospermum) 
and rushes usually encumbers them. . . . Such is our 
marsh —a fine meadow of 180 or 200 acres, and green in the 
driest season. 

Mrs. Charles Meredith, My Home in Tasmania, p. 119. 


Marsh bent. See deni2.=§ , Qu ire, Slough, 
Swamp, Marsh, Morass, Fen, me oe , these 
words agree in denoting wet ground. A bog is character- 
ized by vegetation, decayed and decaying, and a treacher- 
ous softness. A or quag is the worst kind of bog 
or slough; it has depths of mud, and perhaps a shaking 
surface. A eough is a place of deep mud, and perhaps 


shall, mareschal, etc. ; < marshal, marschal, 
marschalle, mareschalle, < OF. mareschal, mare- 
seal, F. maréchal = Pr. manescal = Sp. Pg. 
mariscal = It. mariscalco, maniscalco, maliscalco, 
a marshal, a farrier, < ML. marescalcus, mar- 
schalcus, mariscalus, marscalus, < OHG. marah- 
scalh, MHG. marschalc, @ groom, a master of 
the horse, a marshal (also MHG. marschal, G. 
marschall (after F.), @ marshal) (= MLG. mar- 
schalk, a farrier, blacksmith, marshal, = MD. 
maerschalk, a farrier, a marshal, D. maarschalk, 
a marshal; ef. Sw. marskalk = Dan. marskal, 
a marshal, < LG. or G.), lit. ‘horse-servant,’ < 
marah (= AS. mearh), a horse, + scalh (= Goth. 
skalks), a servant: see marel and shalk.] 1. An 
officer charged with the duty of regulating pro- 
cessions and ceremonies, deciding on points of 
precedence, and maintaining order: applied 
generally to such officers throughout the middle 
ages and in more recent times, usually with 
some explanatory term: as, marshal of the pal- 
ace; marshal of the lists. The functions of the king's 
groom or farrier in various European countries were ex- 
tended till the royal marshal became one of the highest 
milit and civil officers; and the title of mar was 
applied, with qualifications, to a large number of officers 
having similar duties. In England the king’s marshal 
(along with the royal constable till the time of Henry 
VIII, and afterward alone) had charge of the ordering 
of arms, and of all matters of chiv and knighthood 
etc.; and he is still represented by the hereditary earl 
marshal (which see, under ear?). 
A semely man oure hoste was withalle, 
For to han been a marshal in an halle. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 752. 
ane one of a connynge vschere or marshalle with-owt 
able 
Must know alle estates of the church goodly & agi 
And the excellent estates of a kynge with his blode hon- 
orable. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186. 


Reason becomes the marshal to ah 
Shak., M. N. D., fi. 2. 120. 


Unask’d the royal grant; no marshal by, 
As knightly rites require; nor judge to try? 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ii 259. 


2. A military officer of high rank, usually the 
highest under the chief of the state or the min- 
ister of war. In many countries the title is commonly 
modified by some other term: thus, in England, it has the 
form fleld-marshal; in Germany, feldmarschall ; In France, 
maréchal de France. 

3. Inthe United States, a civil officer appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in each judicial district, 
as the executive or administrative officer (cor- 
responding to the sheriff of a county) for the 
United States Supreme Court, and for the circuit 
and district courts within his district. There are 
also marshals for the consular courts in China, Japan, 
Siam, and Turkey. United States marshals were formerly 
charged with the duty of taking the national census in 
their districts; the officers who take the State census in 
certain States are called marshals or census marshals. 

4, An officer of any private society appointed 
to regulate its ceremonies and execute its or- 
ders.— 5. In some universities, as in Cam- 
bridge, England, an officer attendant upon the 


chancellor or his deputy.— Rar] marshal. See cari. 
— Marshal of France (maréchal de France), the highest 
French military dignitary, the rank being conferred in rec- 
ognition of services of special brilliancy in the field, as the 
winning of a pitched battle, or the taking of two fortifled 
places. As the law has stood since 1839, the number of hold- 
ers of the marshalship must not be raised beyond six in time 
of peace, but may be increased to twelvein timeofwar. The 
office has existed since the early middle ages. Originally 
subordinate to the constables of France, since the reign 
of Francis I. the title of marshal of France has had the 
importance which it still retains. — of the fleldt, 
one who presided over any outdoor game, Hatlliswell.— 
of the hallt, the person who, at public festivals, 
placed every one according to his rank. It was his duty 
also to preserve peace andorder. Halliwell.— Marshal of 
the s (or Queen’s) Bench, formerly, an officer who 
had the custody of the } aa called the King’s (or Queen's 
Bench, in Southwark. The act5and6 Vict.,c. xxii., abolish 
this office, and substituted an officer who is called keeper 
of the Queen's prison.—Marshal of the s(orqueen’s) 
household. Same as knight marshal (which see, under 
knight).— Marshal's staff, a baton, variously propor- 
tioned, forming the badge of office of a marshal; especially, 
the long baton of the earl marshal of England. Two of 
them appear in the arms of the Duke of Norfolk, who holds 
the office of earl marshal as a hereditary right. They are 
crossed in saltier behind the shield, the ends only showing, 
and are represented as plain round staves, or capped at 


marshal?t, a. 
marshalcy (miir’ shal-si), n. 


marshaler, marshaller (miir’shal-ér), n. 


marshalsea (miir’shal-sé), 2. 


marshalship 


each end by heads of slightly conical form, sable.— Pro- 
vost See provost. 


marshal! (mir’shal), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mar- 


shaled or marshalled, ppr. marshaling or mar- 
shalling. [< marshall, n.] 1. To dispose or set 
in order; arrange methodically; array. 

Nay, I know you can better marshal these affairs than I 
can, B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, £ 1. 


Then marshali'd feast 
Served up in hall with sewers and seneschals. 
Milton, P. L., ix. $7. 


Specifically —(a) To draw up in battle array; review, as 
troops. 


False wizard, avaunt! I have marshaill'd my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 


There was no want of old soldiers who were quite capa- 
ble of marshalling the recruits. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Century, xvii. 


(6) To order, as a procession. 
2. To lead in a desired course; train; disci- 
pline. 
With feeble steps from marshalling his vines 
Returning sad. Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey. 
3. To act as a marshal to; lead as harbinger 
or guide; usher. 
Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going. 
Shak., Macbeth, fi. 1. 42. 


Our conquering swords shall marshal us the way. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, L., ffi. 3. 


They marshalled him to the castle-hall, 
Where the guests stood all aside. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 12. 
4. Inher., to dispose Seg more than one distinct 
coat of arms upon a shield) so as to form a sin- 
gle composition; group, as two or more distinct 
shields, so astoforma single composition; also, 


Marshaling.— Escutcheon of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VII. 


to associate (such accessories as the helm, man- 
tling, crest, etc., and knightly and other insig- 
nia) with a shield of arms, thus again forming 
a single heraldic composition.— 5. To arrange 
(the cars of a Pee nee ie in proper station 
order. Car-Builder’s Dict. [Eng.]—To marshal 
asseta or securities, to arrange the order of liability of 
or charge upon several parcels of property or several funds 
to which a claimant has a right to resort for payment of 
his demand. For example: A and B have a claim upon 
two funds, C has aclaim upon one of them only. A and B 
can be compelled to satisfy themselves out of the fund to 
which C has not access, before resorting to the other, which 
constitutes the only source of payment for him. 


A common old spelling of mar- 
tial as confused with marshall. 
[Formerly also 
marshalcie, marshalse, < ME. marshalcie, < OF. 
mareschalcie, marshalship, < mareschal, marshal : 
see marshall and-cy.] The office, rank, or posi- 
tion of a marshal. 

Thin office forego of the marschalcie. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 292, 

One 
who marshals or disposes in due order. 

Dryden was the great refiner of English poetry, and the 


best marshaller of words. 
Trapp, Pref. to Trans. of Eneid. (Latham.) 


marshalman (miir’shal-man), n.; pl. marshal- 


men (-men). A marshal. [Rare.] 


Marshalman. Stand back, keep a clear lane. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 1. 
< marshal + 
sce, formerly sea: see sec3.) In England—(a) 
The seat or court of the marshal of the royal 
household. (0) (cap.] A prison in Southwark, 
London, under the jurisdiction of the marshal 
of the royal household. It was abolished in 1842, and 
the prisoners, together with those from the Fleet prison, 
were placed in the Queen’s Bench prison (known as the 
Queen’s prison until its discontinuance in 1862).— Court 
of Marahalsea, court formerly held before the steward 
and marshal of the royal household of England, to admin- 
ister justice between the domestic servants of the king or 
queen. Inthe Marshalsea there were two courts of record — 
(1) the original court of the Marshalsea, which held plea of 
all trespasses committed within the verge — that is, within 


a circle of 12 miles round the sovereign’s residence ; and ®) 
the palace-court, created by Charles I., and abolished in 


1849. 
marshalship (miir’shal-ship), x. [< marshal + 


-ship.] The office or dignity of a marshal; the 


marshalship 


state of being a marshal; also, the term of 
oflice of a marshal. 


The Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of marshalship, a Marsh-mallow (mirsh’mal’6), n 


coronet on his head. 
hak., Hen. VIIL, iv. 1, Order of Coronation, 7. 


marshbankert (mirsh’bang’kér), n. An ob- 
solete form of mossbunker. 
marsh-beetle (marsh’ be ’tl), n. [< marsh + 


beetle!,.] The cattail or reedmace, Typha lati- 
folia. Also marish-beetle, marsh-pestle. 
marsh-bellflower (miirsh’ bel’ flou-ér), n. <A 
plant, Campanula aparinoides, growing in bogs 
and wet meadows of North America. 
marsh-blackbird (mirsh’blak’bérd), ». An 
American blackbird of the subfamily Ageleina, 
and especially of the genus Agelaus, of which 
there are several species, chiefly inhabiting 
marshes. See cut under Ageleine. 
marshbunker (mirsh’bung’kér), n. 
mossbunker. 
marsh-buttercup (mirsh’but/ér-kup), n. A 
lant of the genus Villarsia of the gentian fam- 
ily. [{Australia. 
marsh-cinquefoil (mirsh’singk’foil),». Same 
as marsh-fivefinger. 
marsh-cress (mirsh’kres), . A plant, Nastur- 
tium palustre. Also called marsh-twatercress. 
-<diver (miirsh’di’vér), n. Some marsh- 
bird, perhaps the bittern. 
Marsh-divers, rather, maid, 
Shall croak thee sister. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
marsh-elder (miirsh’el’dér), n. 
—2. The wild guelder-rose, Viburnum Opu- 
lus. 
marsh-fern (mirsh’férn),n. One of the shield- 
ferns, Aspidium ek / Weak 
marsh-fever (mirsh’fé’vér), n. Same as inter- 
mittent fever (which see, under fever1), 
marsh- (mirsh’ fish), ». The mudfish, Amia 
vd. 


marsh-fivefinger (mirsh’fiv’fing-gér), n. See Marsh-pennyw 


jivefinger, 1, and Potentilla. 


marsh-flower (miirsh’flou’ér),. See Limnan- 


themum. 
marsh-gas (miirsh’gas), ». Light carbureted 
hydrogen. See fire-damp 


mareh-f008? (maérsh’gés),n. 1. The graylag. 

—2. Hutchins’s goose, Bernicla hutchinst 
(North Carolina.] 

marsh-grass (mirsh’gras), ». 1. Any grass 
that grows in marshes.— 2. Specifically, any 

ass of the genus Spartina, or cord-grass; also, 

Distichlis maritima. 5. 

marsh-harrier (mirsh’har‘i-ér), n. A harrier 
of the genus Circus, especially C. @ruginosus : 
so called from their fondness for hunting for 
frogs in marshy places. See harrier2, 2. 

marsh-hawk (mirsh ‘h&k), ». The common 
American marsh-harrier, Circus hudsonius, the 
only member of the Circine found in North 
America: so called from frequenting marshes 


and wet meadows in search of its prey, which. 


consists chiefly of frogs and other reptiles. 
The adult male is mostly bluish above and white below; 
the female and the young of both sexes are dark-brown 
above, with conspicuous white upper tail-coverts, and be- 
low of a light-reddish brown with darker markings. See 

cut under Circine. 
marsh-hen (mirsh’hen), ». One of several 
different birds of the family Rallide. (a) The 
king-rail, Rallus elegans: more fully called /; water 
marsh-hen, (b) The Seen eet Rallus crepitans or longi- 
roetris: more fully called salt-water marsh-hen or salt-marsh 
hen. Also meadow-hen, mud-hen, sedge-hen. (c) The com- 
mon American gallinule, Gallinula galeata. See cut un- 
Tocal, U.8.] (@) The American coot, Fulica 


der Gallinule. [ 

ied aide [New Eng.) (e) The European gallinule, Gal- 

$70! . 

Also moat-hen. f _. 
marshiness "9 


(mir’shi-nes), 
n. The state of 
being marshy. 
mar d 
(marsh ’ land), 
1. « ME. 
*mershland, < 
AS. merscland, 
< mersc, marsh 
+ land, land. 
A marshy dis- 
triet; marsh. 
Edinburgh (4) 
Rev., CUXVL, £77 
301. re 


marshlyt 
(miirsh’li), a. 
[< ME. merssch- 


ly; < marsh + 
-ly1,] Marshy. 


Marsh-mallow ( Althea eficinalis). a, invo- 
lucre and calyx. 6, the fruit. 
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A mersschly lond called Holdernesse. 

Chaucer, 8Summoner's Tale, 1.2. (Hart. MS.) 
. (¢ ME. 
*mershmalwe, < AS. merscmealwe (-mealewe 
-mealuwe), < mersc, marsh, + mealwe, mallow. 
1. Ashrubby herb, Althea officinalis, growing in 
marshy places, especially maritime, in the tem- 
perate regions of the Old World, and on the 


coast of New England and New York. The flow- 
ering stalks are two or three feet high, the leaves broadly 


marsh-wren (mirsh’ren), n. 


Marsilea 


One of several 
different wrens which breed exclusively in 


marshes. Two are common in the United States, of 
which the best-known is the long-billed marsh-wren, Cz 

tothorus palustris, found in suitable localities throughout 
most of North America. It is scarcely 5 inches long, 
above brown with a dorsal patch of black streaked with 
white, below white shaded on the sides, flanks, and cris- 
sum, the tail with fine blackish bars on a brown ground. 
This little bird is noted for its great globular nests with a 
hole in the side, affixed to the reeds and other rank herb- 


Same as Marsh-marigold (mirsh’mar/i-gold), n. A 


marsh-nut (mirsh’nut),. Same as marking- 
1. See elder2, marsh-parsley (mirsh’pirs’li),n. 1. A plant, 


marsh-peep nkeal/ Dee) n. The least stint or 


marsh-pestle (mirsh’pes/1),”. Same as marsh- 
marsh-plover (mirsh’pluv’ér),. The pecto- 


marsh-pullet (miirsh’pul’et), x. The common 


marsh-robin (ma 


marsh-samphire (mirsh’sam/fir), ». <A leaf- 


sandy shores in both hemispheres. 
by cattle, and makes a good pickle. See glass- 
wort and Salicornia. 
marsh-shrew (mirsh’shréd), ». <An aquatic 


ovate, the moderate-sized flowers pale rose-color, chiefly 
in a terminal spike, but some peduncled in the upper axils. 
The mucilaginous root is used as a demulcent; it also 
forms the basis of well-known confections. The name has 
been locally applied to other plants, as Malva sylvestris. 
See Altha@a an althein, and cut in eding column. 

2. A paste or confection made from the root of 
this plant. [In this sense usually written 


marshmallow. | 


olden-flowered plant, Caltha palustris: in the 
nited States also called cowslip. See Caltha 
and gowan. 
The wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 
hollows gray. Tennyson, May Queen. 
-miasma (miirsh’mi-az’mii),n. Miasma 
from marshes or boggy spots; the infectious 
vapors which arise from certain marshes and 
marshy soils, and produce intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers. 
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Long-billed Marsh-wren (Cistothorus palustrts). 


of the marshes it colonizes. It lays from 6 to 10 eggs 
of chocolate-brown color, but many of the nests never 
have eggs in them, being apparently built and used by the 
males alone. A variety of this species found in California 
is known as the twé wren. The short-billed marsh-wren 
C. stellaris, is quite different, being almost entirely streaked 
above with black and white, besides the distinction im- 
aig inthename. It nests differently, lays white eggs, is 
ess abundant, and is chiefly observed in the United States 
east of the pra § a Other kinds of marsh-wre 
mostly like the short-billed, inhabit Mexico, Central an 
South America, and the West Indies, but none of this ge- 
nus are found in the Old World. 
mar (mér’shi), a. [< ME. mershy, merschy ; 
< marsh + -y1.] 1. Partaking of the nature of a 
marsh; swampy; fenny. 


No nataral cause she found, from brooks or bogs 
Or marshy lowlands, to produce the fogs. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph.., £ 
2. Produced in or peculiar to marshes. 
Feed 
With delicates of leaves and marshy weed. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iii. 277. (Latham.) 
In snipes the colours are modified so as to be euely in 
of ma: 


harmony with the prevalent forms and colours 
vegetation. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 53. 


Marsian (miir’si-an),a. [< Marsi (see Marsic) 


nut. 


Apium graveolens, varieties of which form the 
cultivated celery.—2. A European umbellifer- 
ous plant, Peucedanum (Selinum) palustre. Its 
root has been used as an antispasmodic. 


Wilson’s sandpiper, 7ringa (Actodromas) minu- 
tilla, the smallest and one of the most abun- 
dant of its tribe in North America. 

ort (mirsh’pen/‘i-wért), n. A 
creeping umbelliferous plant of Europe, Hy- 
drocotyle vulgaris. It is also called white-rot. 
See flukewort, and cut under Hydrocotyle. 


beetle. 


ral sandpiper, Actodromas maculata : a gunners’ 
misnomer. [Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts. ] 


American gallinule, Gallinula galeata. See cut 


under gallinule. [Washington, D. C.] 
marsh-quail (mirsh’kwal), ». The meadow- + -an.] Same as Marsic. 
lark, Sturnella magna. cal, New Eng. ] The ruins of the old Marsian city of Alba. 
marsh-ringlet (mirsh’ring’let), n. A kind of ; _ ©.C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 21. 
butterfly, Cenonympha davus. Marsic (mir’sik),a. [<L. Marsicus, « Marsi (see 


‘rob‘in), ». Thechewink def.).] Of or pertaining to the Marsi, a Sabine 
people of ancient Italy, living in the Apennines 
around Lake Fucinus: as, the Marsic or Social 
the sides of the breast. (Local, U. 8.] War (a contest against Rome, 90-88 B. c., of 

-rosemary (mirsh’roz’ma-ri), mn. 1. A confederated tribes under the lead of the Marsi). 
plant, Statice Limonium, the root of which is a Marsilea(mir-sil’6-#),n. [NL.(Linnsus, 1767), 
strong astringent, and is sometimes used in named after Aloysius Marsili,.an oo. Italian 
medicine. [U.S.]—2. An occasional nameof naturalist.) A genus of aquatic or subaquatic 
the wild rosemary. See Ledum. 7 


or towhee-bunting, Pipilo erythrophthalmus : so 
called from its haunts, and the reddish color on 


less, much-branched, jointed, succulent plant, 
Salicornia herbacea, found on muddy or moist 
t is eaten 


shrew of North America, Neosorez palustris, and 


other species of the same genus. The technical 
characters are similar to those of the water-shrew of Eu- 
rope, Crossopus fodiens. They inhabit the northern United 
States and British America, ranging further south in alpine 
regions. See Neosorex. 


marsh-snipe (mirsh’snip), ». The common @ 
Gar snipe the meadow-snipe. [Mary- ' , 3 
an . 8. 7, 
marsh-tackey (miirsh’tak‘i),. Asmall horse AAA \ OR 
eculiar to the coast-line of the southern United Lek Se OR 
tates; a swamp-pony. Sportsman’s Gazetteer. NE SASS Q 
marsh-tea (mirsh’té), n. See Ledum. Marstlea quadrifolta. 
marsh-tern (miirsh’térn), n. The gull-billed a, the sporocarp or conceptacle; 6, a sporocarp with valves opened 


marsh-trefoil (miirsh’ tré’ foil), n. 


tern or sea-swallow, Gelochelidon nilotica or an- 
glica, of Europe, Asia, and America. See cut 
under Gelochelidon. 


marsh-tit (mirsh’tit), ». A European titmouse, 


Parus palustris, closely resembing the coal-tit. 
See bog- 
bean and Menyanthes. 


marsh-watercress (miirsh’ wi’ tér-kres), n. 


Same as marsh-cress. 


marshwort (mirsh‘wért),. 1. The cranberry, 


Vaccinium Oxycoccus.—2. The umbelliferous 
plant Helosciaudium (Sium) nodiflorum. [Eng.] 


and emitting the mucilaginous cord, which bears the sori. 


eryptogamous plants, typical of the order Mar- 


sileace@. They have wide-creeping rootstocks, and leaves 
produced singly or in tufts from nodes of the rootstock, 
each consisting of a petiole and four sessile, equally spread- 
ing, deltoid-cuneate or oblancevlate leaflets with flabellate 
anastomosing veins. The conceptacles or sporocarps are 
ovoid or bean-shaped and two-valved, and emit a mucila- 
5 ete cord upon which are borne numerous oblong-cylin- 

cal sori, each sorus containing numerous microsporangia 
and few macrosporangia. The genus is widely distributed, 
and embraces 40 species, of which 4 are North American, 
M. Drummondiiis the Australian nardoo. Sometimes writ- 
ten Marstlia, 


Marsileacess 


Marsileacess (miir-sil-6-4’s6-6), ». pl. ; 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1830), < Marsilea + ee 
An order of i rte aichies Saokod heterosporous 
fern-like Plante, in which the fructification 
consists of-sporocarps either borne on pedun- 
eles which rise from the rootstock near the leaf- 
stalk or consolidated with it, and contains both 
macrospores and microspores. _ 

Marsilies (miir-si-li’é-é), et (NL. (Baker, 
1887), < Marsilea + -iew.] With some systema- 
tists, a suborder of plants of the order Rhizo- 
carpee, or heterosporous Muicinee: virtually the 
same as the order Marsileacea. 

e. A naval gun-carriage, in 
use with smooth-bore guns, having no front 
trucks, the front transom resting directly on 
the deck of the ship. 

marsipobranch (miir’si-po-brangk), a. and n. 
[See Marsipobranchii.] I. a. Having pursed 
gulla pertaining to the Marsipobranchii, or 

ving their characters. 
II. x. A vertebrate of the class Marsipo- 
branchii; a myzout or myxine fish. 

Marsipobranchiata (mir’si-pd-brang-ki-a’ ti), 


n. pl. (NL.] Same as Marsipobranchii. 
marsi chiate (miir’si-po-brang’ ki-at), a. 
and x». [As Marsipobranchit + -ate].] Same 
as marsipobranch. 
Marsipobranchii (miir’si-pd6-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 


(NL.., < Gr. zdpormoc or pdpovros, a pouch, bag (see 
marsupium), + Bpdyxua, gills.] A group of ver- 
tebrates, vari- 
ously denomi- 
nated by natu- 
ralists. In all 
systems of classifi- 
cation it consists 
of those Vertebra- 
ta which have the 


Skeleton of Head and Pouch-like Gills o 
Lamprey (Petremyson), a marsipobranch. 


itory capsule; 4, cartilaginous Skull imperfectly 
beanchial “ basket," depend ag devel the no- 
bral umn, with seven com descend- tocho not con- 
ing arches united by transverse tinued ond the 
between which are the gill-o ings, itui th 

and coveri the heart at the past where e P uitary » he 
better & is ;_¢, ethmovomerine carti- brain distinctly 
3A, pyre myold's mt, seg arches differentiated, the 
vertebrae ; Nj atoquadrate (or ptery- Ss 
gopala janch? the hinder pier of which Beart well devel 

a suspensorium, though there is no 


oped, with an aari- 
cle and a ventricle, 


the forming 
fixed saca within branchial a on sain sae. six or 


mary groups, Hyperoartia and Hyperotreta, the former 
Poriine the lampreys, the latter the hags. Both are 


Marsipobranchii is a synonym of Cy- 


closctomé and Cyelostomata,2. See cut under lamprey. 
marsoon (mir-sin’),». (Corruption of F. mar- 
souin, OF. marsouin, < OHG. meriswin, MHG. 


merswin, G. meerschwein = MLG. merswin = Sw. 
Dan. marsvin, lit. ‘sea-hog’: see mereswine. } 
The white whale, Delphinapterus or Beluga leu- 
cas. See cut under Delphinap- . 
terus. [Local, Canada_} 
marsu nm. Plural of mar- 
supium. 

marsupial (mir-su’pi-al), a. 
ands. [< . marsupialis, < 
L. marsupium, & pouch: see 
marsupium.}| I. a. 1. Having 
the character of a bag, pouch, 
or mMarsupium; marsupiate.— 
2. Of or pertaining to a mar- 
supium: as, marsupial bones. 
—3. Provided with a marsu- 
pium; specifically, pertaining 
to the Marsupialia, oe having ten enere ters: 
— Marsu n eroskele 
dnebin deve in ‘the tendon” ss eee 
of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen of implacental mammals, 
and articulated with the pubic bones: 
supposed by some to be related to the 
support of the pouch, and known to 
have an office in relation to the mus- 
cle which acts apon the mammary 


Pelvis of Echidna, 
front view, showing 
we, taarsupial bones ; 
st, ium; g, pubis; 
s, sacrum. 


ds.— . ee 
cope ~Marsupial ca Pi 
Wr nA member of the order 


Marsupialia; any implacen- 
tal didelphian mammal. Also 
ealled marsupiate.— Herbivo- 

See herbivorous 


Pelvis of a Kangaroo 
showing 4, marenpiat 


rous marsu ous. 

(miir-sii-pi-a’- PP; Titus Je 
li-#), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. of fechium 5 °, obturator 
marsupialis: see marsupial.] jan: 's acum: 
An order of the class Mam- several lumbar verte- 


malia, coextensive with the — 

subelass Didelphia, containing implacental 
mammals usually provided with a marsupium 
or pouch for the reception and nourishment of 
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the young; the marsupials or pouched animals. 
There being no develo placenta, the period of gesta- 
tion is very brief, and the young are born extremely small, 
imperfect, and ante helpless. In this state they are im- 
mediately transferred to the pouch on the belly of the 
mother, where are the teats, to which the little creatures 
adhere firmly for a while, completing their development 
by sucking milk. As they grow larger and stronger, they 
are able to let go and take hold of the teat again; and even 
after leaving the pouch they may fora while retreat to it, 
or be carried about elsewhere on the mother’s body. (See 
cut under marmose.) The uterus is double, and the va- 
gina also is more or less completely divided into two 
separate es (whence the name Didelphia) ; the scro- 
tum of the male is abdominal in position, and pendu- 
lous, in front of the penis. The corpus callosum is ru- 
enter but the cerebral hemispheres are connected 
by a we ied a anterior commissure. The le 
of the mandible is normally inflected. There is a wide 
a of adaptive modification in the structural details 
of the paoapheig tas the order in itself including represen: 
tatives or analogues of nearly all the other orders of mam- 
mals, as the carnivorous, the insectivorous, the herbivo- 
rous, etc. At the present time the marsupials are emi- 
nently characteristic of the Australian region, only the 


Didelphyide@ or opossums being found in America; but 
in former epochs the distribution of the marsupials was 
some of the oldest known mammalian fossils 

to belong to this order. It 
subdivided. Owen in 1889 divided it 


: gna fein in Carpophaga, 
Amaind on, based on the 
ia and Pol ia. In 


general, an 
of Mesozoic age are sup 
has been various! 
se five pang ar 
oép an i 
dentition, is into Dip 


1872 Gill ade re a suborders i As by ; 
Dasyuromorpha, and Didelphimorpha, w ne families, 
Phascolomyide, M Lae Tore ida, Phalangisti- 


, Phaseolarctide, Pera a, Dasyurida, M 
ide, and Didelphyida, for the living forms, and four f 
families, Diprotodontiida, Thy ’ 
and Dromathertide. Also called Marsupiata. 
marsupialian (miir-sii-pi-a’li-an), a. andn. [< 
marsupial + -ian.] Same as marsupial. 


marsupian (mir-si’pi-an), a. and. Same as 


marsupial. 
Marsupiata (mir-si-pi-a’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
l. of marsupiatus, pouched: see marsupiate.] 
me as Marsupialia. 
marsupiate (mir-si’pi-at), a. and. [< NL. 


Mart? (mirt), n. 


mart? (miirt), ». 


mart‘t (mirt), n. 


martel (mir’tel), n. 


marten 


You yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. Shak., J.C., iv. 3.11. 


Never was man so palpably abused : 
My son so basely marted, and myself 
Am made the subject of your mirth and scorn. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iv. 5. 
(ME. Mart, < OF. Mart, < L. 
Mars (Mart-), Mars: see Mars.] 1. Same as 
Mars,1. Chaucer; Spenser. Hence—2. [l. c.] 
War; warfare; battle; contest. [Rare.] 

My father (on whose face he durst not look 
In equal mart), by his fraud circumvented, 
Became his captive. 
Masnnger, Bashful Lover, ii. 7. (Latham.) 
[Abbr. of Martinmas.] 1. 
[cap.] Martinmas. 

And their workes, let him reade Buxdorsius and his 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, printed this last Mart. 

Purchas, age, p. 177. 


2. A cow or ox fattened to be killed (usually 
about Martinmas) and salted or smoked for 
winter provision. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Each family killed a mart, or fat bullock, in November, 
which was salted up for winter use. Scott, Monastery, 1. 
[A corrupt form of marque, 


marque.}| Same as marque.—Let- 
aceite of mart. See letter’ of marque, 


mark: see 


urk’s-cap lily, 
are said to be eaten b 
OF. and F. martel = Sp. 
martillo = Pg. It. martello, a hammer, < L. mar- 
tulus, marculus, dim. of marcus, a hammer.) A 
hammer as a weapon for striking; a war-ham- 
mer. 


Formidable martele were in vogue during the bronze 
period. Jour, af the Archceol. Assoc. 


marsupiatus, pouched, < L. marsupium, a pouch: martelt (mir’tel), v. t. or#. [<_F. marteler (= 


see marsupium.] Same as marsupial. 
marsupia (miir-sia’pi-a-ted), a. [< marsu- 
piate + -ed?.] Same as marsupial. 


marsupium (mir-si’pi-um), ”.; pl. marsupia 
« Gr. papoimiov, also 
ecov, dim. of 


(-%). ., also marsuppium, 
written uapoinziov, Lov, 
wdporros, papotrroc, 1 o¢, 8 pouch, bag.] 1. 


n Rom. antig., a purse of the kind usually borne 


in the hand of 
acter as god of 


ercury, and indicating his char- 
gain.—2. In med., a sack or 


mart! 


mart! (mirt), »v. 


bag in which any part of the body is fomented. 
—3. In zool., a purse- or pouch-like receptacle 
for the eggs or young, more external than an 
of the proper organs of gestation; a brood- 

uch of any kind. (a) In mammal., the duplica- 
ion of the skin of the abdomen of Marsuptalia, sas a 

uch in which the mammary glands open, and into which 
he imperfectly developed young are transferred at b 
to be nourished until they are able to move about. (b 
ee oe temporary fold of the skin of the belly o 
a penguin, in which the egg may be contained for a time. 
(2) The pecten or bourse, a vascular erectile organ in the 
eye of a bird, formed of tinated folds of the choroid 
coat lying in the vitreous humor, and extending a variable 
distance toward or to the crystalline lens: sup by 
some to effect or assist in the accommodation of the eye. 
(c) In tehth.: (1) A receptacle in which the pipe-fishes and 
sea-horses their young: it is developed in the male. 
(2) The pouch-like arrangement of the gills of a marsipo- 
branchiate fish, as a hag or parse) (@) In Crustacea, a 
receptacle for the eggs, formed by the 8s of some of 
the legs of certain crustaceans, as the opossum-shrimps 
or Myside. 
4. In anat., the alar ligaments (which see, 
under alar). 

arsed nm. (Contr. of market, prob. due 

to the D. form markt: see market.] 1. A place 
of sale or traffic; seat of trade; market. 


If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At 7 i) usian marts and fairs, 
- .. he dies, Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 18. 


Certaine it is, Rome thereby becomes a rich Mart, where 
the marchants of the Earth resort from all places of the 
Earth to buy heauen. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 127. 


2+. Trade; traffic; purchase and sale; market. 
Christ could not suffer that the temple should serve for 
a place of mart. Hooker, les. Polity, v. 12. 


It standeth vpon a mighty riuer, and is a kinde of porte 
towne, hauing a great marte exercised therein. 
Hakiuyt's Voyages, I. 61. 
Now I play a merchant's 
And venture on a desperate mart. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iL 1. 829. 


market, v.] I, intrans. To traffic; deal. 


If he shall think ft fit 
A saucy stranger in his court to mart, 
As in a Romish stew. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 151. 
II. trans. To make market for; trade in; 
buy and sell; deal in or with. 


man's hammer. 
marteline (mir’te- 


martellato (miir-tel-li’to). 


Pr. martellar = Sp. martillar = Pg. martellar = 
It. martellare), < martel, a hammer: see martel, 
n.) To hammer; strike. 
Her dreadfuall weapon she to him addrest, 
Which on his helmet martelled so hard, 
That made him low incline his lofty crest. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. vii. 42. 


martel-de-fer (mir’tel-dé-fer), n. A weapon 


used in Europe during the middle ages, espe- 
cially during the fif- 
teenth century. (a) 
A long-handled weapon 
used by foot-soldiers, . 
especially in the defense 
of fortified walls and in 
action against mount- 
ed men-at-arms. The 
lommé was a common 
orm of it. (6) A short- 
handled weapon, used 
with only one hand by 
mounted men. It was 
common to furnish it 
with one blunt or den- 
por ane with a 
sharp point or beak on 
the of peer side of the 
handle, butin some cases 
both sides were pointed. 
The short-handled ham- 
mers were frequently 
made of metal through- 
out. | Also called horse- 


Martels-de-fer. 
rt. Horseman's hammer of about the 


time of Edward IV. 2. Martel-de- 
fer, time of Henry VIII. 3 Martel- 
de-fer, time of Edward VI. 4. Martel- 
de-fer with hand-gun, time of Queen 
: : Elizabeth. 

lin),». [F., dim. of 
martel: see martel, n.}] A small hammer or 
mallet used by sculptors and marble-workers. 
It is pointed at one end and square or diamond- 


E. H. Knight. 


shaped at the other. 
marteline-chisel (mir’te-lin-chiz’el), 2. A 


form of sculptors’ chisel with a serrated edge. 
[It., pp. of martel- 
lare, strike: see martel,v.] In music, struck with 
a sudden, emphatic blow: used of the tones of 
a melody or of successive chords that are in- 
tended to be markedly distinct and more or less 
staccato, especially in violin- and pianoforte- 


playing. 
martellement (F. pron. miér-tel’mon), adv. [F., 


«It. martellamente, < martellare, strike, hammer: 
see martel, v.} In music for the harp, with an 
acciaccatura or with a redoubled stroke. 


martello tower. See tower. 
{< martl, n., or contr. .of marten! (mir’ten), n. 


[Formerly also martin; 
early mod. E. martern, martrone (prop. the fur 
of the marten, orig. re see marterin), for 
earlier marter, martre, <« F. martre, marte = Pr. 
mart = Sp. Pg. marta = It. martora, < ML. mar- 
tus, marturis, mardarus, mardalus, mardarius, 
L. martes (found but once, in a doubtful read- 


marten 


ing), of Teut. origin: OHG. marder, MHG. mar- 
der, mader, G. marder = D. marter (with forma- 
tive -r), = OHG. mart = AS. mearth = Ieel. 
mordhr = Sw. mdrd = Dan. maar, a marten; 
no Goth. form recorded.] 1. A digitigrade car- 
nivorous quadruped of the family Mustelida, 
subfamily Musteline, and genus Mustela or Mar- 
tes, of which there are several species, all in- 
habiting the northern hemisphere. The name 
was originally given to the common pine-marten, Mustela 
martes or Martes abietum, of the eter d parts of Europe. 
This animal is about 18 inches long, with a full bushy tail 
12 inches long, and thus rather larger than a house-cat, 
but standing much lower, on account of the shortness of 
the legs. The fur, consisting of three kinds of hairs, is 
full and soft, and of an extremely variable shade of brown, 
usually paler on the head and under parts. A closely re- 
lated species is the stone- or beech-marten, Mustela fotna, 
of Great Britain and many other parts of Europe; it is, on 
the average, amaller in size, with a whitish throat and infe- 
rior pelage. The American pine-marten, M. americana, 
is similar, but specifically distinct; it inhabita the north- 


or Pine-marten (Afustela armmertcana 


erly United States and the whole of British America, and 
is commonly called the American sable. The Siberian or 
true sable is M. zbellina, of blackish color and with an ex- 
tremely rich and valuable fur. The pekan, fisher, or Pen- 
nant’s marten, Mustela pennants, much larger than any of 
the foregoing and of a blackish color, is a very distinct 
species peculiar to northerly North America. See sable, 
and cut under fisher, 2. 


Those that, in Norway and in Finland, chase 
The soft-skind Martens, for their precious cace. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, {. 4. 
2. A carnivorous marsupial of the genus Phas- 
cogale, as the spotted marten of Australia. 
{Australia. ] 
marten}, . An obsolete spelling of martin2, 
martert, ». An obsolete form of marten}. 
marternt, martrint, ». [Early mod. E. also 
martron,; < ME. maririn, also marteron, martern, 
martron, < OF. marterine, martrine, the fur of the 
marten, fem. of marterin, martrin, of the mar- 
ten, < martre, the marten: see martenl.] 1. 
The fur of the marten. 
Ne martryn, ne sabil, y trowe, in god fay, 
Was none founden in hire garnement. 
Lydgate. (Halliwell, under martern.) 
2. A marten. 


The Lyserne, the Beauer, the Sable, the Martron, the 
black and dunne fox. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 479. 
Martes nie en); m. ([NL., <L. martes, & mar- 
ten: see marten!.] The specific name of the 
common pine-marten, used as a 
nation of the martens: same as Mustela. Cu- 
vier, 1797. 
martext (mir’tekst), ». [< marl, v., + obj. 
text.) A perverter of texts; a blundering or 
ignorant preacher: used as & proper name by 
akspere. 
I have been with Sir Oliver Martezt, the vicar of the 
next village. hak., As you Like it, lil 8. 43. 


marthy (mir’thi), n. The burbot. [Hudson’s 


ay. 

martial (miir’shal), a. and”. (=F. martial = 
op. Pg. marcial = It. marziale, ¢ L. martialis, 
of or pertaining to Mars, or war, < Mars, the god 
of war: see Mars.] I. a. 1. (cap.) Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the god Mars. 

This is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial, his Martial thigh. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 310. 

2. Of or pertaining to war; of warlike charac- 
ter; military; warlike; soldierly: as, a martial 
equipage or appearance; martial music; a mar- 
tial nation. 


And shew’d to them such martiale sport 
With his long bow and arrow, 
That they of him did give report. 
True Tale of Robin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 360). 
How farest thou, mirror of all martial men? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, i. 4, 74. 
With glittering firelocks on the village green 
In proud array a martial band is seen. 
O. W. Holmes, A Family Record. 
3. Having reference to a state of war, or toa 
military organization; connected with the army 
and navy: fe to civil: as, martial law; a 
court martial, 


American Sabls 


eneric desig- 


3642 
They proceeded in a kind of martial justice. 
Bacon, Holy War. 


The Laws themselves, civil as well as martial, were pub- 
lished and executed in Latin. Howell, Letters, ii. 58. 


Now martial law commands us to forbear. 
Pope, Wiad, vii. 352. 
4. [cap.] Pertaining to or resembling the planet 
Mars. 


The natures of the fixed stars are... esteemed martial 


or jovial according to the colors whereby they answer 


these planets. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 14. 


We can actually see his [Mars's] polar snows accumulate 
during the Martial winter and melt away at the approach 
of the Martial summer. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 882. 


5t. In old chem., having the properties of iron. 


Why should the Chalybes or Bilboa boast 
Their harden’d iron, when our mines procuee 
As perfect martial ore? J. Philips, Cider, 1. 


EZthiops martialt. See ethiops.— law, law 
im by the military power; that mili rule or au- 
thority which exists in time of war, and is conferred by the 
laws of war, in relation to persons and things under and 
within the scopeof active military operations,and which ex- 
tinguishes or suspends, for the time being, civil rights and 
the remedies founded upon them, so far as this may be 
neces in order to the full accomplishment of the pur- 
of the war. The person who exercises martial law is, 
owever, liable in an action for any abuse of the authority 
thus conferred. It is the application of mili govern- 
ment — the government of force — to persons an Wee iainke 
within ite scope, according to the laws and usages of war 
to the exclusion of municipal government in all respects 
where the latter would impair the efficiency of military law 
or military action. Bené. See military law, under miuitary. 
— Martial music, music for military purposes, or of a 
similar kind; music characterized wy a t, impetuosity, 
heavy duple rhythm, sonority, and ance.— 
saltst, an old name of salts of iron. =§Syn. 2 and 3. Mar- 
tial, Warlike, Military. The opposite of martial is civil, of 
waritke is peaceful, of military is civil or naval. Wariltke 
applies most to the spirit or ingrained habits, as the war- 
ltke tribes of the north, but it also applies to that which is 
like war or naturally goes with war: as, warlike pre - 
tions; warlike rumors. Martial applies to that which is 
connected with war in a general way, or with war as active, 
and especially as appealing to the eye or the ear: as, mar- 
tial music, din, pomp, appearance, array. Military applies 
more closely to things connected with the actu putting 
of soldiers into service : thus, acourt martial is shy 
of military officers, and may therefore be called a military 
court; it applies martial law ; its members appear in full 
malitary dress. ; : 
IL. n. A soldier, or military man. 
The Queen of martials 
And Mars himself conducted them. 
Chapman, Iliad, xviii. 469. 


Others strive 
Like sturdy Martials far away to drive 
The drowsy Droanes that harbour in the hive. 
Fuller, David’s Sinne, st. 36. (Davies.) 
martialism (miir’shal-izm), n. [< martial + 
-ism.) The character of being martial; war- 
like spirit or propensity; military character. 
Such a young Alexander for affecting martialism and 


chivalrie ; such a young Josiah for religion and piety. 
Creation of the Prince of Wales, D. 2, 1610. Latham.) 


He (8kobeleff] had got about him a rugged, motley crowd 
of stanch fighting men, of whose marttalism he had had 
experience in his Asiatic warfare. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 29. 


martialist (mir’shal-ist),. (= It. martialista 
(Florio); as martial + -ist.] A warrior or sol- 
dier; a military man. 

The exquisite portraiture of a perfect martialist, con- 
sisting in three principall pointes: wisedome to governe, 
fortitude to perfourme, liberalitie to incourage. 

Greene, Euphues to Philantus (1587). 


One Cosroes, of the enemies’ part, held up his finger 
to me, which is as much with us martialists as ‘“‘I will 
fight with you.” Beau. and Fl., King and No King, if. 1. 

martialize (miir’shal-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
martialized, ppr. martializing. [< martial + 
he To render martial or warlike. mp. 

ict. 

martially (mir’shal-i), adv. Ina martial man- 
ner. 

martial-mant, ». A martialist; a soldier. 

Martial-men were never more plentiful than in this 
King’s (Edward ITII.’s) Reign. Baker, Chronicles, p. 1383. 

martialness (mir’shal-nes), n. The quality of 
being martial or warlike. 

Martian (mir’shan), a. [< ME. Marcian, <¢ L. 
Martianus (as @ personal name), < Martius, of 
Mars,< Mars (Mart-), Mars: see Mars.) 1. Ofor 
pertaining to the god Mars orto war; warlike. 
The judges, which thereto selected roe 
Into the Martian field adowne descend 
To deeme this doutfull case, for which they all contended. 

: Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 6. 
2. A or pertaining to the planet Mars; Mar- 
tial. 

The rate of retardation of the Martian rotation by solar 
tidal friction. Smithsontan Report, 1881, p. 208. 

Perhaps even indications derived as to the nature of the 
mysterious Martian canals. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 26. 


martin!}, n. An obsolete spelling of marten1. 


martinet! (mir’ti-net), 7. 


martinet?} (miir’ti-net), x. 


martinet?} (mir’ti-net), n. 


martinet! (mir-ti-net’), 7. 


martinetism 


martin? (miir’tin), n. (< Martin, < F. Martin, 
&@ man’s name (chiefly with ref. to St. Martin), 
used in various applications, esp., in F’., in sev- 
eral names of birds, as martin-pécheur (= Sp. 
martin pescador),a kingfisher, oisequ de St. Mar- 
tin, the ringtail; < ML. Martinus, a man’s name, 
< L. Mars (Mart-), Mars: see Mars.) 1, Any 
swallow of the family Hirundinide; a marti- 
net; a martlet. Thename has no specific meaning, and 
is commonly used with a qualifying term. The house- 
martin (or house-swallow), Hirundo or Chelidon urbica of 
Europe, is one of the best-known, so named because it 
nests under the eaves of houses. (See Chelidon.) The 
sand-martin, Cotile or Clivicola riparia, common to Europe, 


- 


House-martin (CRelrdon uvrbica). 


Asia, and America, is oftener known as the bank-swallow. 
(See Cotile, and cut under bank-mcalow.) Purple martins 
are the several American species of the genus Progne 
one of which, P. subis or purpurea, is an abundant and 
familiar bird of the United States; it is one of the largest 
of the swallow family, and the adult male is entirely of a 
Blosey blue-black color. (See cut under ) Afew 
irds not of this family are sometimes called martins, as 
the king-bird or tyrant fi catcher of North America, T'y- 
rannus carolinensis, popularly known as the bee-martin. 
(See cut under king-bird.) Kingfishers are sometimes 
called by their French name, martin-pécheur. Also called 
martinet. 
2t. Anape. Encyc. Dict. 
Who knoweth not that apes men martins call? 
A Whip for an Ape, or Martin Di. 


3. See the quotation. [Slang.] 


And in this practice {disguising themselves] all their 
villany consists : for I have heard and partly know a high- 
way lawyer rob a man in the morning, and hath dined with 
the martin or honest man so robbed the same day at an 
Inne being not descried, nor yet once mistrusted or sus- 
pected for the robbery. R nds, Hist. Rogues. 


4. Atool for grinding or polishing stone. Itcon- 
sists of a brass plate f with a flat stone. An opening 
is pierced through the plate and stone to permit sand to 
pass through and come between the martin and the stone 


which is being ground.— Black martin, Cypselus apus, the 
common black swift of Europe. See cut under mont. 


[< F. martinet (= 
Sp. Pg. martinete; ML. martineta), a martin, 
swift, dim. of martin, used in names of birds: 
see martin2?. Hence martlet!.] Inornith., same 
as martin2, 1. 

Those birds which have but short feet, as the swift and 

martinet. Ray, Works of Creation, 1. 
(< F. martinet, a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, tilt-hammer, etc., variously ap- 
plied, but not found as in def.; perhaps a par- 
ticular use of the personal name Martinet (ef. 
martinet!), but cf. OF. martelet, dim. of martel, 
a hammer: see martel.] Naut., the name for- 
merly given to a small line fastened to the leech 
of a sail to bring it close to the yard when the 
sail is furled. Also martnet. 
[< ME. martinett, < 
OF. martinet (ML. martinetus), ‘a water-mill 
for an iron forge” (Cotgrave), or a forge-ham- 
mer driven by water-power; ¢f. martinet!, mar- 
tinet2,ete.] 1. Some kind of water-mill. Cath. 
Anglicum, p. 229.— 2. A military engine of the 
middle ages. 


589). 


Him passing on, 

From some huge martinet, a ponderous stone 
Crushed. Southey, Joan of Arc, vili. (Davies.) 
[Said to be so call- 
ed from General Martinet, who regulated the 
French infantry in the reign of Louis XIV. No 
F. use of the word in the sense of a disciplina- 
rian appears.] A rigid disciplinarian, especially 
in the army or navy; a stickler for routine or 
regularity in small details. 

He is shown to us pedantic and something of a martinet 


in church discipline and ceremony. 
Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 143. 


martinetism (miir-ti-net’izm), x. [« martinet4 


+ -ism.] The methods of a martinet; a rigid 
enforcement of discipline; strict mechanical 
routine. e 


These young men have not been trained in the martinet- 
ism of the Military and Naval academies. 
The American, XI. 86. 


martingale 
6, martingal (miir’ting-gal, -gal), ». 
{F. martingale, a martingale (def. 1), a particu- 
ruse of martingale (chausses dla martingale) (= 
Sp. It. martingala), a kind of breeches (cf. OF. 
martengalle, a kind of dance common in Prov- 
ence), peek ba an inhabitant of Martigues, < 
Martigues, a place in Provence.) 1. In a horse’s 
harness, a strap passing between the fore oe 
fastened at one end to the girth under the belly, 
and at the other to the bit or the musrol, or 
forked and ending in two rings through which 
the reins are passed, intended to hold down the 
head of the horse. See cut under harness2. 
What a hunting head she carries! sure she has been rid- 
den withamartingale. Beau. and Fi., Scornful Lady, fi. 1. 
2. Naut., a short perpendicular spar under the 
bowsprit-end, used for guying down the head- 
stays. Also called dolphin-striker. See cut 
under dolphin-striker.—8, A mode of play in 
such games as rouge et noir which consists in 
staking double the amount of money lost. The 
American Hoyle. 
You have pot pares as yet? Do not do so; above all, 


avoid a marting you do. Play ought not to be an af- 
fair of calculation, but of ar Nea on. 


hackeray, Newcomes, xxviii, Martret, ”. 


The fallacy of those who devise sure methods of defeat- Martrint,”. Se 
mart-townt (miart’toun), x. 


ing the bank ( as they are termed) lies in the 
fact that they neglect to consider that the fortune of any 
one gambler, compared to that of the bank, aoe 


Martingale backro small chains or ropes extending 
oon pe lowes end of the martingale to the ship’s bows on 
ther side: same as gob-lines.— Martingale stays or 
guys, small chains or wire ropes extending from the outer 
s of the pb moon and fiying-jib boom to the lower end 

of the martingale. 


Martini-Henry rifle. See rifle. 

Martinisht (miir’tin-ish), a. (< Martin (see 
Martinist, 1) + -ish1.] Of or pertaining to the 
Martinists. See Martinist, 1. 

This Martinish and Counter-martinish age. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Martinist (miir’tin-ist), n. [Also Martenist; 

< Martin (see def.) + -ist.] 1. One of those 

who wrote the tracts or pamphlets attacking 
prelacy (1588-9) which gave rise to the Mar- 
prelate controversy, or a defender or supporter 
of them. See AMarprelate controversy. 

Biting petitions and Satyrick Pasquils (worthy of such 


Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 61. (Davies.) 
This pure Martinist, if he were not worse. Greene. 
Pap Hutchet talketh of publishing a hundred mery tales 
of certaine poore Martinists. 
G. Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. 
2. A member of a school of religionists formed 
originally by the Chevalier St. Martin (1743- 
1803), a few years before the French Revolution 
broke out: a kind of pietistic imitation of free- 
masonry. The Martinists were transplanted to 
Russia during the reign of Catherine II. Blunt, 
Dict. of Sects. 
te (mir’tin-it), n. A hydrous calcium 
phosphate occurring as a pseudomorph after 
um in the island of Curagao, West Indies. 
rtinmas (miir’tin-mas), n. [Formerly also 
Martimas, Martlemas; < Martin (see def.) + 
mass!, Hence, by abbr., mart3.] A church 
festival formerly kept on November 11th, in 
honor of St. Martin, the patron saint of France. 
He was bishop of Tours during the latter part of the fourth 
century, and destroyed in large measure the heathen al- 
tars remaining in his day. In Scotland this day is a half- 
term-day on which rents are paid, servants enter on 


yearly 
their engagements, etc.— Martinmas beef, beef salted or 
sinoked at Martinmas for winter use. Cf. mart, 2. 


Under Charles the Second it was not till the beginning 
of November that families laid in their stock of salt provi- 
. sion, then called Martinmas beef. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., fii. 
Martin process. See process. 
martin-snipe (mir’tin-snip), x. The green sand- 
iper, Totanus ochropus: so called from some 
faneiod resemblance to the house-martin. Ste- 
censon, Birds of Norfolk. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
martin-swallow. (mir’ tin-swol’6), n. The 
European house-martin, Chelidon urbica. 
aeetical. An obsolete form of martyr and mar- 
saaotite (mir’tit),n. [Prob. < L. Mars (Mart-), 
Mars (in ML. applied to iron), + -ite2.) Iron 
sesquioxid in isometric crystals, probably pseu- 
domorph after magnetite. It occurs occasional- 
ly on a large scale, as in the Lake Superior iron 
region and the Cerro de Mercado in Mexico. 
Martlemas (mir’tl-mas), n. <A corruption of 
Martinmas. 
martilet! (mirt’let),n. [A corruption of marti- 
met, a martin, martlet: see martinet!.] The 
martin, a bird. 


martlet? (mirt’let), n. 


martnett, 2. 


Martyni 


martyr (mir’tér), ». [< 
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But, like the martlet, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 

Shak., M. of V., if. 9. 28. 
(Appar. for marlet, < 
OF. merlette, also merlotie, a martlet, in heral- 
dry. Cf. merlette.] In her., a bird represented 
with the wings closed and without feet, but often 
retaining the tufts of feathers 
which cover the thighs. It isa 
very common bearing in English her- 


aldry, and is used in differencing to 
indicate the escutcheon of the fourth 


son. See marks of cad 
dency), and eoete or Palas a SS 
-men  (mirt’ ling- : 
men), n. pl. [So called from 
their habit of assembling in 
Martlet. 


‘‘Martling’s Long Room” in 
New York city.] Fn U. S. hist., 
a coalition of two factions of the Democratic- 
Republican party in the State of New York, the 
Burrites ail Lewisites, formed about 1807. 
The members afterward became known as 
Bucktails. 
[Cf. martinet?.] Same as mar- 
tinet2, 
An obsolete form of marten}. 

See marterin. 
Same as market- 
town. 

In the time of the Saxons, the said citie of London was 
... & Mart-towne for ey were 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, To the Reader. 

@ (mir-tin’i-&), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), named after John Martyn, professor of 
botany at Cambridge, who died in 1768.] <A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinee@ and the tribe Marty- 
niece. It is characterized by a partially bell-shaped blad- 
der-like calyx, which is unequally 5-toothed or 5-parted, 
and by a corolla-tube spreading above. The fruit is a 


woody wrinkled capsule terminating in two long curved 
hooks or beaks. ‘There are about 10 species, indigenous to 


Flowering Plant of Martynia proboscidea (unicorn-plant). 
a, the fruit. 


South America and the warmer parts of North America. 
They are prostrate or suberect branching herbs, covered 
with clammy hairs, and bearing roundish long petiolate 
leaves and large rose-purple or pale-yellow flowers, which 
grow in short terminal racemes. From the form of the 
pod, relat hapa has been designated untcorn-plant, es- 
pecially M. proboscidea, which is also called hant's- 
trunk. This coarse, heavy-scented species is wild in the 
Mississippi region as far north as Illinois, and is sometimes 
grown in gardens for the sake of its pods, which serve as 
a pickle. M. fragrans, from Mexico, is less stout and clam- 
my, and is sometimes cultivated for its Sor) oe 
which are reddish or phere eel streaked with yellow, 
and exhale a fragrance like that of vanilla. 

es (miir-ti-ni’6-6), x. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1876), < Martynia + -ce.) A 
tribe of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of 
the natural order Pedalinew. It embraces 8 gene 
of which Martynia is the type, and about 18 species, foun 
in South America and the ahaa’ she of North America. 

. martyr, marttr, 

marter, < AS. martyr = O8. OFries. martir = 
OHG. martyr = Sw. Dan. martyr = Goth. mar 
(also with added suffix, D. martelaar = MLG. 
martelére = OHG. martirari, MHG. marterer, 
merterer, marteler, merteler, martercere, G. mdr- 
tyrer) = OF. martir, F. martyr = Pr. martyr = 
Sp. martir = Pg. martyr = It. martire, < LL. 
martyr, < Gr. uaptup, udptruc, & witness, LGr. 
one who by his death bore witness to the Chris- 
tian faith; lit. ‘one who remembers’ (ef. pép- 
pepoc, anxious, L. memor, remembering), < pap 
= Skt. Y smar, remember: see memory.} 1. 
Originally, a witness; one who bears testimony 
to his faith. [Thus the grandsons of Judas, accused 


martyrdom (mir’tér-dum), n. 


mart 


martyre 
before Domitian, and released unscathed, were always re- 
ed as martyrs. } 

. One who willingly suffers death rather than 
surrender his religious faith; one who bears 
witness to the sincerity of his faith by submit- 
ting to death in asserting it; specifically, one 
of those Christians who in former times were 
put to death because they would not renounce 
their religious belief: as, Stephen was the first 
martyr (called the protomartyr); the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

Undre that Chirche, at 30 Degrees of Depnease, weren 
entered 12000 Martires, in the tyme of Kyng Cosdroe, that 


the Lyoun mette with alle in a nyghte, be the wille of God. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 


The noble army of moar praise Thee. 

Book af Common Prayer, Te Deum. 
3. One who suffers death or gfievous loss iu 
defense or on behalf of any belief or cause, or 
in consequence of sup pOruite it: as, he died a 
martyr to his political principles or to his devo- 
tion to science. 

Who would die a Martyr to Sense in a Country where 
the Religion is Folly ? Congreve, Love for Love, i. 2. 

For these humble martyrs of passive obedience and he- 
reditary rights nobody has a word to say. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xi. 
Hence—4. One who suffers greatly from any 
cause; one who is afflicted; a victim of misfor- 
tune, calamity, or disease: as, a martyr to gout, 
or to tight lacing.—5. [< martyr, v.] An old 
instrument of torture in which the victim was 
subjected to agonizing pressure. Hence—6., 
In wine-making, & wooden box used for pressing 
grapes. 

The use of a martyr for the p se [pressing] is, per- 
haps, most general; this is a wooden box, having a bot- 
tom formed of laths so closely set that the grapes cannot 
pass between them. ns Encyc. Manu/f., I. 485. 
Acts of the Martyrs. See acta.—Era of See 
era.—The Order of the Martyrs. See Order of Sts. Cos- 
mo and Damian, under order. 

(mir’tér), v. & (< ME. martyren, mar- 
tiren, < OF. martirer, make a martyr of, Q mar- 
tir, martyr: see martyr, n.} 1. To put to death 
as a punishment for adherence to some reli- 
gious belief, especially for adherence to Chris- 
tianity; hence, to put to death for the main- 
taining of any obnoxious belief or cause. 

The primitive Christians . . . before the face of their 
enemies would acknowledge no other title but that, though 
hated, reviled, tormented, martyred for it. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, il. (Latham.) 
2+. To put to death for any cause; destroy, as 
in revenge or retaliation; torture. 

To mete hym in the mountes, and martyre hys knyghtes, 


Stryke theme doune in strates and struye theme fore evere. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L 560. 


Hark, wretches! how I mean to martyr you: 

This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 2. 181. 
3. To persecute as a martyr; afflict; despoil; 


torment. 
Me and wrecched Palamoun 
That Theseus martyreth in prisoun. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L. 704. 


The lovely Amoret, whose gentle hart 
Thou martyrest with sorow and with smart. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vit. 2 

« ME. martyr- 
dome, martirdom, marterdom ; < AS. martyrdom 
(= G. martyrerthum = Sw. Dan. martyrdom), < 
martyr, martyr, + dom, condition: see martyr 
and -dom.] 1. The state of beinga martyr; the 
death or sufferings of a martyr; the suffering 
of death or persecution for the sake of one’s 
faith or belief. 

Aboute .ij. myle from Rama is the towne Rr bi ba where 

yd. 


seynt George suffred marterdome and was h 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 17. 
So saints, by su atural power set free, 
Are left at last in martyrdom to die. Dryden, 

A man does not come the length of the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom without some active purpose, some equal motive, 
some flaming love. Emerson, War. 
2. A state of suffering for any cause; persecu- 
tion; affliction ; torment: as, tight lacing is a 
fashionable martyrdom. 

Who couthe ryme in English proprel 
His martirdom? for sothe it am nat ’ 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 602. 
3+. Destruction; slaughter; havoc. 

As soone as the ge Ban come in to the medlee he 
be-gan to do so martirdom of le, and so grete 
occision, that on alle partyes thei tledde from his swerde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 163. 
et, 7. (ME. martire, < OF. martyre, mar- 
tire, F. martyre = Sp. martyrio = Pg. martyrio 
= It. martirio, < LL. martyrium, a testimony, 
martyrdom, a martyrs grave, a church dedi- 
cated to a martyr, < Gr. yapripiov, testimony, 


martyre 


proof, ete., < xapryp, a witness: see martyr, n. 
Cf. martyry.) 1. Martyrdom; torment. 
Thanne thou shalt brenne in gret martire. 


: Roi. of the Ruse, 1. 2547. 
2. Slaughter; havoc. 


A-bove alle othir, it was merveile to se the martire that 
Gawein made, for a-gein his strokys ne myght not endure 
Iren ne style. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 193. 

martyress (miir’tér-es), n. [« martyr + -es8.] 
A female martyr. [Rare.] 
Pictures of sainted martyrs and sartyresses. 
New Princeton Rev., I. 108. 
martyrization (miir’tér-i-za’shon),. [« mar- 
tyrize + -ation.] The act of inflicting martyr- 
om, or the state of being martyred. 
Name the vexations, and the martyrizatin 


a 


ng 

Of metals in the work. B.Junson, Alcheinist, ii. 1. 

@ (miir’tér-iz), v.; pret. and pp. mar- 

tyrized, ppr. martyrizing. (« F. martyriser = 

Sp. martirizar = Py. martyrisar = It. martiriz- 

care, < ML. martyrizare, make a martyr of, < 

martyr, a martyr: see martyr, n.) I, trans. To 

cause to suffer martyrdom; hence, to inflict 
suffering or death upon; torture. 

To her my thoughts I daily dedicate, 


To her my heart I nightly martyrize. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 473. 

We feel little remorse in martyrizing animals of low 
degree. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 765. 

IL.t¢ éntrans. To suffer martyrdom. 

Witness hereof is Arilde that blessed Virgin, 
Which martyrized at Kinton. 
Rob. of Gloucester, App., p. 582. 
martyrlyt (miir’tér-li), a. [< martyr + -ly}.] 
Martyr-like; becoming a martyr. 
Piety, sanctity, and martyrly constancy. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 15. (Davies.) 
martyrologet (miir’tér-0-16j), n.  [< F. martyro- 
loge, < ML. martyrologium, a catalogue of mar- 
tyrs: see martyrology.) <A roll or register of 
martyrs: same as martyrology, 2. 

Add that old record from an ancient martyrologe of the 

church of Canterbury. 
Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, p. 335. 
martyrological (miir’tér-6-loj’i-kal), a. [<mar- 
tyrolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to martyrology ; 
relating to martyrs or martyrdom, or to a book 
of martyrs. Osborne, Advice to a Son (1658), 
p. 70. (Latham.) 
ologist (miir-té-rol’6-jist), m. [< mar- 
tyrolog-y + -ist.] A writer of martyrology; one 
versed in the history of the martyrs. 
martyrol (mir-té-rol’6-ji), ». (= F. mar- 
tyrologe = Sp. martirologio = Pg. martyrologio 
= It. martirologio, < ML. martyrologium, « MGr. 
paprupoadytov, a catalogue of martyrs, < Gr. udap- 
Tup, martyr, + Adyoc, an account, ¢ Aéyery, speak: 
see Logus, -ology.] 1. The history of the lives, 
sufferings, ai death of Christian martyrs. 

The martyrology which was embroidered on the cope of 
the ecclesiastic, or which Inlayed the binding of his mis- 
sal. C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 24. 
2. Pl. martyrologies (-jiz). A book containing 
such history; specifically, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a list or calendar of martyrs, arranged ac- 
cording to the succession of their anniversaries 
and including brief accounts of their lives an 
sufferings. 

It is Saint Thomas, represented, as in the martyrologies, 


with the instrument of his death. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. fit. 


martyrship (miir’tér-ship), mn. [« martyr + 
-ship.] The state, honor, or claim of being a 
martyr. 


These . . . now will willingly allow martyrship to those 
from whom they wholly withheld, or grudgingly gave it 
before. Fuller, General Worthies, fii. 

martyry (mir’tér-i),n. [< LL. martyrium, < Gr. 
Haptupov, testimony, proof, LGr. confession, 
also a martyr’s shrine: see martyre.] The spot 
where & martyr suffered, or a chapel raised on 
that spot in his honor. 

The oratory or altar erected over the tomb of a martyr 
was anciently denominated either a martyry, from the 
Greek paptupiov, ‘confession,’. . . or memorial, because 
built todo honour to his memory. Rock, Hierurgia, p. 279. 

marum (ma’rum), 7. A variant of marram. 

marvailt, etc. See marcel, ete. 

marvediet, ». Same as maravredi. 

marvel (miir’vel),”. [Early mod. E. also mar- 
vail; € ME. marveyle, mervaile, merraylie, mer- 
veile, mervelle, ete., < OF. merveille, F. merveille 
= Pr. meravelha, meravilla = Sp. maravilla = 
Pg. maravilha = It. maraviglia, meraviqlia, for- 
merly mirabiglia, a wonder, ¢ L. mirabilia, won- 
derful things, neut. pl. of mirabilis, wonderful, 
< mirari, wonder at, admire: see mirable, ad- 
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mire.) 1. That which causes wonder; an as- 
tonishing thing; a wonder; a prodigy. 
The most mervelle that Thomas thoghte, ... 


ffor feftty hertes in were broghte. 
Thomas of Erseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 100). 


Before all thy people I will do marvels, such as have 
not been done in all the earth. Ex. xxxiv. 10. 


No marvels hath my tale to tell, 
But deals with such things as men know too well. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I]. 244. 
2. Admiration; astonishment; wonder. 
What marvaid that the Normans got the Victory? 
aker, Chronicles, p. 23. 
The vast acquirements of the new governor were the 
theme of marvel among the simple burghers of New Am- 
sterdam. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 211. 
marvel (miir’vel), r.; pret. and pp. marveled or 
marrcelled, ppr. marveling or marvelling. [Early 
mod. E.also marrail,and contr. marl (see marl2); 
€ ME. mervreillen, merveilen, mervaylen, ete., < 
OF. merreiller (= Sp. mararillar = Pg. maratri- 
lhar = It. maraviglhare, meravigliare), wonder ; 
from the noun.] [, trans. To wonder at; be 
struck with surprise at; be perplexed with cu- 
riosity about: with a clause for object. 
And get me merueilled more how many other briddes 


Hudden and hileden her egges ful derne. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 342. 


I marvel where Troilus is. Shak., T. and C., 1. 2. 238. 


Il, intrans. 1. To be filled with admiration, 
astonishment, or amazement; wonder. 
I cannot a little marvel at the philosopher Aristotle. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 157. 
Marvels are not marvellous to them, for ignorance does 
not marvel. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, 1. 309. 
2. To appear wonderful; seem or be a wonder. 


So that it to me nuthynge meruayleth, 
My sonne, of loue that the ayleth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
marvelt, a. [ME. merrayl, < OF. merveil, < L. 
mirabilis, wonderful: see mirable, and ef. mar- 
rel, n., and marvelous.) Wonderful; marvel- 
ous. 
This is a meruayl message a man for to preche, 
Amonge enmyes 80 mony & mansed fendes. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), fii. 81. 
marvel-monger (mir’vel-mung’gér), n. One 
who deals in marvels; one who relates or writes 
marvelous stories. 
The marvel-mongera grant that He 
Was moulded up but of a mortal metal. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xviii. 92. (Davies.) 
marvel-of-Peru (miir’vel-ov-pé-ré’), n. A plant 
of the genus Mirabilis, M. Jalapa, native in 
tropical America, and common in flower-gar- 
dens; the four-o’clock. Its red, white, yellow, or va- 
riegated funnel-sha flowers open, except in cloudy 
weather, only toward night; hence the names four-o'clock 
and afternvon-ladies, 
marvelous, marvellous (mir’ ve-lus), a. {ft 
ME. mervailous, merveillous, merveylous, < OF. 
merveillos, F. merveilleux (= Sp. maravilloso = 
Pg. maravilhoso = It. maraviglioso), wonder- 
ful, < merveille, a wonder: see marvel, n.] Of 
wonderful appearance, character, or quality; 
surpassing experience or conception; exciting 
astonishment or incredulity. 
He herde hym preised and comended of marvedouse 
bewte and valour. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 577. 


This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous in our cyes. 
Pa. cxviii. 23. 
And the people of the village 
Listened to hiin as he told them 
Of his marvellous adventures. 
Lonyfellow, Hiawatha, xxi. 


The marvelous, that which exceeds credibility or prob- 
ability : sometimes used asa euphemism for extravagant 
or boastful lying: as, he is apt to deal in the marvelons. 
=§Syn. Surprising, extraordinary, stupendous, prodigious. 
See comparison under wonderful. 

[< 


marvelous, marvellous (miir’ve-lus), adv. 
ME. mervailous, ete.; < marvelous, a.) Won- 
derfully; surprisingly. [Archaic.] 
Thei ben made of Ston, fulle wel made of Masonnes craft: 


of the whiche two ben merveylowse grete and hye; and the 
tothere ne ben not so grete. Mandeville, Travels, p. 52. 


Here's my great uncle, Sir Richard Raveline, a marvet- 
lous good general in his day, I assure you. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
marvelously, marvellously (miir’ve-lus-li), 
adv. [« ME. marvailously, ete.; < marvelous + 
-ly2.] In a marvelous manner; wonderfully. 
marvelousness, marvellousness (miir’ve-lus- 
nes), ». The condition or quality of being mar- 

velous or wonderful. 
marver (mir’vér), ». [< F. marbre, marble: 
see marble.] In glass-manuf., & slab or tablet, 
originally of marble, but now generally of pol- 
ished cast-iron, placed on a suitable support 
or stand, and used by the glass-blower to im- 
art, by rolling and pressing, a cylindrical 
orm to the fused glass gathered upon the end 


mascaro 


of the blowpipe. It sometimes has concavities form- 
ed in it, by which a sphervidal shape may be given to the 
fused mass when desired. Also maver. 


Let us watch another workman who is rolling on a mar- 
ver his freshly gathered lump of soft glass. 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 260. 
marver (miir’vér), v. t. [< marver, n.] In glass- 
manuf., to shape by means of a marver. Also 
maver, 


A mass of glass is then gathered, marvered, slightly ex- 
panded, and thrust into the opening ot the mould. 


lass-making, p. 60. 
mary't, n. <A Middle English form of mar- 
row), 
mary7t, interj. See marry?2. 


mary-bonet,”. An obsolete variant of marrow- 


ne. | 
mary-budt (ma’ri-bud), ». The marigold. 


And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 

Shak., Cymbeline, if. 8. 25. 
marygoldt (ma’ri-gold), n. An obsolete spell- 
ing of marigold. 

Marylander (mer’i-lan-dér), ». A native or 
an inhabitant of Maryland, one of the United 
States, lying south of Pennsylvania and north 
of Virginia. 

Maryland pinkroot, worm-grass. See Spige- 


id. 
Maryland OW TnEORt, 
and cut under Geothlypis. 
(ma’ri-mas), n. [< Mary (see def.) + 
massi.] <A festival in honor of the Virgin 
Mary; especially, the Annunciation. 
Marymas day. Same as Marymas. 
Maryolatryt, 7. See Mariolatry. 
mary-sole (ma’ri-s6l), ». The smear-dab. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.) 
marziale (mir-tsi-ii’le), «a. 
In music, martial; warlike. 
mas!+,n. A Middle English form of mace}. 
mast (mas),. [An abbr. of master1. Cf. massa, 
often abbr. to mass’.] Master. 
Tip. What Burst? 
Pierce. Mas Bartolomew Burst, 
One that hath been a citizen, since a courtier, 
And now a gamester. B. Jonson, New Inn, iii. 1. 
mas? (mas), ”.; pl. mares (ma’réz). [L., a male: 
see malel, masculine.) In zool. and bot., a male; 
one of the male sex: commonly denoted by the 
sign ¢. 
Masarids (ma-sar’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., also 
Massaride ;-< Masaris + ade.) The Masarine 
rated as a family. Also Masarides and Masa- 


See yellowthroat, 


{It.: see martial. ] 


rites. 
Masaring (mas-a-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., also 
Massarina; ¢ Masaris + at A subfamily 


of the hymenopterous family Vespide, founded 
by Leach in 1817 on the genus Masarts. These 
wasps have slight folding of the wings, slight notching of 
the eyes, and the fore wings with three submarginal cells, 
two of which are closed. They are mostly tropical, only 
4 or 5 species being known in southern Europe. In Amer- 
ica they are represented by the genus Masaris, all the 
species of which are western. 

asaris(mas’a-ris),”. [NL.(Fabricius, 1793).] 
The typical genus of Masaride. It contains large 
handsome wasps with two complete submarginal cells of 
the fore wings (the second submarginal receiving both 
recurrent nervures), the antenns of the male long and 
knobbed at the tip, those of the female short and clavate. 
The species are all from western North America and north- 
ern Africa. Also Massari. 


masc. An abbreviation of masculine. 

mascagnin, ne (mas-kan’yin), n. 
(< Mascagni (see def.) + -in2, -ine2.] A native 
sulphate of ammonium, found by Mascagni 
near the warm spring of Sasso in Tuscany. 

mascally (mas’kal-i), a. In her., same as mas- 
culy. 

mascalonge, 7. See maskalonge. 

Mascalongus (mas-ka-long’gus),”. [NL. (Jor- 
dan, 1878), < masealonge, maskalonge: see mas- 
kalonge.} A subgenus of Esox or pikes, con- 
taining the maskalonge, E. or M. nobilior. 

mascaradet,. An old spelling of masquerade. 

Mascarene (mas-ka-rén’), a. and». [The Mas- 
carene Isles were so called from their discoverer, 
Mascarenhas, a Portuguese.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Mascarene Isles, a group in the 
Indian ocean consisting of the islands of Mau- 
ritius, Réunion (Bourbon), and Rodriguez. 

The Mascarene continent, -including Madagascar, 
stretched north and south. Winchell, World-Life, p. 352. 
Il. ». A native or an inhabitant of the Mas- 

earene Isles. 

mascaro (mas’ka-ro), ». [< Sp. mdscara = Pg. 
mascara, &® mask: see mask3, n.) A kind of 
paint used for the eyebrows and eyelashes by 
actors, 


mascaron 


mascaron (mas’ka-ron), ». [F., = Sp. mas- 
caron, < It. mascherone, a large mask: see 
mask3, ».] In deco- _ 
rative art, a human ir 
face more or less 
grotesque, as of a 
satyr or faun, most 
commonly in re- 
lief, much in use 
among the Ko- 
mans and in the re- 
vived classic styles 
of the sixteenth 
century and later. 
St, nm. and »v. 
A Middle English 
form of mashl. 
mascherone (mas- 
ke-rO’ne), n. [It.: 
see mascaron. } 
human or semi- 
human mask, gen- 
erally grotesque in 
character. 
Wid we aie Miqecign of epoch of Louis XIV. 
> : 
(usually contr. masle, male, > E. male), < L. 
masculus, male: see malel.] Same as malel. 
Natheles comuneliche hure moste love is the monethe 


of Janver, and yn that monethe thei renne fastest of eny 
tyme of the geer bothe maacle and femel 


MS. Bodl., 646. (Halliwell.) 

mascle? (mas’kl), n. [Also maskle; < ME. mas- 

cle, maskel, < OF. mascle, an erroneous form of 

macle, F. macie, < L. macula, a spot: see macula, 
macule, macle, mackle.} 1+. Same as mackle. 


With-outen mote other masele of sulpande synne. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), £ 725. 


2. Aplate of steel more or less lozenge-shaped, 
used in making scale-armor 
and similar garments of fence. 
—3. In her., a bearing in the 
form of a lozenge perforated 
or voided so that the field ap- 
ears through the opening. 
is bearing is never charged 
with any other. Also macle. 
mascled (mas’kid), a. ([< mas- 
cle? + -ed2.] Exhibiting or formed of mas- 
eles, or lozenge-shaped plates. Also maclée. 
= armor, armor showing, in the contemporary 
representations, lozenge-shaped divisions, and plates ap- 
parently not overlapping. 
masclelesst, a. [ME. 
mascelles, maskelles ; ¢ 
mascle2 + -less. | Spot- 
less; immaculate. 


[He] solde alle his goud 
bothe wolen and lynne, 


To bye a perle (thst] 
ats sesaoatiee 


Alliterative Poems (ed. 
(Morris), {. 731. 
“‘ Maskelles,"” quoth that 


“Vnblemyst £ am wyth- 
oaten blot.” 
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2. Having the distinguishing characteristics 
of the male sex among human beings, physi- 
cal or mental; pertaining to a man or to men; 
of manlike quality: opposed to feminine: as, 
the masculine element of society; masculine 
spirit or courage. 

Seditious tumults and seditious fames differ no more 


but as brother and sister, masculine and feminine. 
Bacon, Seditions and Troubles (ed. 1887). 
Give her a spirit masculine and noble, 
Fit for yourselves to ask and me to offer. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 
Queen Anne, your mother, a lady of a great and mascu- 
line mind. Sir H. Wotton, Panegyric on King Charlies L, 
{Remains, p. 144. (Latham.) 
Adam’s Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more Masculine and elevated 
Turn. Addison, Spectator, No. 368. 
I half suspect that her womanly strength was veined 


with one masculine weakness, the solemn conviction that maselint, 7. 
masert, ”. 


: r- 
3. As applied derogatively to women, unwo- mach! (mash), 7. 


any slight ailment was the onset of deadly disease. 
N. A. Rev., CXLIIL 339 


manly; bold; forward: as, her manners are 
coarse and masculine; she has a masculine air or 
stride.—4. Suitable forthe male sex; adapted 
to or intended for the use of males: as, mascu- 
line garments. 
But this my masculine sa so attire. 
Shak., T. N.,v. 1. 267. 


A masculine church (women being interdicted the en- 
trance thereof) to the memory of St. Augustine. Fuller. 


5. In gram., belonging to or having the char- 
acteristics of that one of the so-called genders 
into which the nouns, etc., of some languages 
are divided which includes as its prominent 

art the names of male beings; having inflec- 
ions or forms belonging to such words: as, 
@ masculine noun; a masculine termination. 


See gender. By statute in England and many of the 
United States, words of the masculine gender used in the 
general statutes include females unless the contrary in- 
tent appear. Abbreviated m. and mase. 

6. In bot., relating to stamens: same as malel, 2. 
— Masculine cesura. See cesura.— 
bers, odd numbers.— Masculine rimes. 
rimes (which see, under male1, a.).— Masculine signs 
astrol., the first, third, fifth, etc., signs of the zodiac. = Syn. 
Male, Masculine, Mannish, Manly, Manful, Virile, Gentle- 
manly. (See comparison under feminine.) Male, matchin 
Yemate, applies to the whole sex among human beings an 
gender among animals, to the apparel of that sex, and, 
by figure, to certain things, as Ee rimes, cesuras, 
BCTeWS, eer Masculine, matching feminine, applies to 
men and their attributes and to the first grammatical 
gender: a woman may wear male apparel and have a 
masculine walk, voice, manner, temperament. Mannish, 
not clo matching womanish, applies to that which 
is somewhat like man, as when a boy gets a mannish 
voice, and to that in woman which is too much like man 
to be womanly. (See quotations under mannish.) Manly, 
matching womanly, is the word into which have been 
mathered the highest conceptions of what is noble in man 
or worthy of his manhood, especially as opposed to that 
which is fawning or underhand. Ma? expresses the 
stanchness, fearlessness, and energy of a man, as opposed 
to that which is weak, cowardly, or supine. Vétrile has 
lost much of ita suggestion of the qualities of a man; it 
is generally used in expression of the notion of energy or 
strength. Gentlemanly has a cheaper sense, nr per 
pd Sade of the merely external courtesies, but it is also 
a high word for the possession of a manly refinement 
both of nature and of manners. 


TI, ». (a) In gram., the masculine gender; 


Masdevallia (mas-de-val’i-ii), 7. 


ive Poems (ed. (b) a word of this gender. 
. eae Mascled Armor, 11th century. masculinely (mas’ u-lin-li), adv. In the mas- 
male Se eeatie en ance: in gamblers’ slang culine manner; like a man. [Rare.] 
a luck-piece, fetish, talisman.) A thing sup- Tells me you've done most masculinely within, 


posed to bring good luck to its possessor; a 
person whose pr veuce is supposed to be a 
eause of good fortune. [Recent.] 
It is even fashionable to talk about mascots —a mascot 
pains an ob ba animate or inanimate, that contributes 
oe me ee POP op. Set. Mo., XXX. 121. 
mascular (mas’ki-lir),a. In dot., relating to 
stamens: same as male and masculine. 
masculatet (mas’ki-lat), v. ¢t (< LL. mascu- 
latus, male, < L. masculus, masculine, male: see 
malei.) To make manly or strong. Bailey. 

6 (mas-ki-la’), a. [Heraldic F.: see 
masculy.] Same as masculy.—Cross masculé, a 
cross composed of mascles reaching the edge of the es- 
cutcheon, differing from a cross of mascles, which does not 
extend to the edge. 

masculiflorous (mas’kiu-li-fld’rus), @ ([< L. 
masculus, male, + jflos(flor-), flower.] Having 
male flowers. 

masculine (mas’kii-lin),a.andn. [< ME. mas- 
culyn = F. masculain = Sp. Pg. It. masculino, 
<L. masculinus, male, masculine, in gram. of 
the masculine gender, < masculus, male: see 
masclel, male}.] I. a. 1¢. Male: opposed to 
Semale. 


Thi masculyn children : that is to seyn, thi sones. 
Chaucer, Bosthius, ii. prose 3. 


And played the orator. B. Jonson, Catiline, ili. & 

masculineness (mas’kij-lin-nes), ». The qual- 
ity or state of being masculine; manlikeness in 
qualities or character. 

masculinity (mas-ki-lin’i-ti), ». (=Sp. mas- 
culinidad; as masculine + -ity.] The quality of 
being masculine; masculine character or traits. 

masculonuclear (mas’ ki -16 - ni’ klé - tir), a. 
[< masculonucle(us) + -ar3.] Of or pertaining 
to a masculonucleus. 

masculonucleus (mas‘ki-l6-nu’klé-us), #.; pl. 
masculonuclei (-i). [NL.,< L. masculus, male, + 
nucleus, nucleus.} In ol., the male nu- 
cleus; the masculine as distinguished from the 
feminine product of an original undifferentiated 
generative nucleus, when it has become bisex- 
ual: opposed to feminonucleus. A. Hyatt. 

masculy (mas’kiu-li), a. [Heraldic F. masculé 
(< *mascule for mascle), ult. < L. maculatus, spot- 
ted: see mascle2, maculate.] In her.: (a) Cov- 
ered with mascles; having the whole space 
oceupied with mascles. A field masculy fs usually 
of two colors only, the alternate mascles being, for in- 
stance, argent on a field gules, and gules ona field argent. 
(b) Opened with a lozenge-shaped or diagonally 
square opening, a8 a cross or other ordinary. 

so masculé, mascally. 


mash! (mash), v. 


mash 


(NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), named after J. Masdeval, a 
Spanish botanist.) A genus of orchids of the 
tribe Epidendree and the subtribe Pleurothal- 


lew. It has two pollen-masses ; the sepals spread at the 
base, or approach each other to form a tube, being pro- 
duced at the a into long narrow tips or tails. The 
planta are small epiphytes, with creeping rootstocks, and 
stems bearing one coriaceous leaf, which tapers into a long 
petiole, The peduncle rises from the mem ous sheath 
which surrounds the petiole, and bears one or many 
loosely clustered flowers, which are of medium size, have 
very small petals, and are beautifully marked and col- 
ored. There are more than 125 species, growing in tropical 
America as far as Peru and Mexico; many are cultivated 
for the singularity and beauty of their flowers, M. 
orchid. 


himeera has been called the x pean tee 
maset,v.andz. An obsolete spelling of maze. 


masednesst, n. 


A variant of mazedness. Chau- 
Cer. 
See maslin1, 
An obsolete form of mazer. 
ee, n. See mazer-tree. ; 
[Formerly also mesh, whence 
by corruption mess (see mess!); < ME. masche, 
maske, < AS. *masc, transposed *mdzx (in comp. 
maxwyrt, mash-wort) = North Fries. mask, 
ins, mash, = MHG. meisch, mash, also mead, 
. meisch, meische, maisch, mash (of malt), = 
Sw. mdsk, dial. mask = Dan. mask, grains, 
mash. The noun appears to be older than the 
verb, and to be connected with miz, AS. mis- 
cian (see mix); but some confusion with other 
words seems to have taken place. Cf. mashl, 
v. Hence mish-mash.] 1. A mixture or mass 
of ingredients beaten or stirred together in a 
romiscuous Manner; especially, a mess of 
ran and grain, or of meal, stirred with boiling 
water, or a mixture of boiled turnips and bran, 
ete., for feeding farm stock. 
T'll give him a mash presently shall take away this diz- 
ziness. . Jonson, Bartholomew , iv. 3. 
“I do wonder if Peter will give Rosy her warm mash 
to-night?” she thought, uneasily. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVIIL 748. 
2. Softness produced by beating or bruising ; 
a pulpy state or condition: in the phrase all to 
mash, or all to a mash. 
Hold thy hand, hold thy hand, sald Robin Hood, 
And let our quarrel! fall; 
For here we may thrash our bones all to mash, 
And get no coin at all. 
Ballad of Robin Hood and the Tanner. (Nares.) 
3. In brewing and distilling, a mixture of ground 
grain, malted or otherwise prepared, and water. 
The mixture of the quantity of malt required for one 
grist is the mash. Thausing, Beer (trans.), p. 412. 
4+. A mess, mixture, or jumble; confusion; 
disorder; trouble. 


I have made a fair mash on 't. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 9. 


I doubt mainly I shall be i’ th’ mash too. 
Beau. and Fi., Captain, ili. 8. 
5. [< mashl, v. t., 2.) A double-headed hammer 
for breaking coals. Scotch Mining Terms, in 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 264,—6. [< mashl, v. t., 
3.) One who gains the affection or sentimen- 
tal admiration of another: as, he is evidently 
her mash. [Recent slang. } 
[Formerly also mesh, meash ; 
Se. also mask ; < ME. mashen, maschen, meschen, 
mash, = G. meischen, mash, stir, mix, = Sw. 
maske, mix, = Dan. meske, mash, fatten pigs 
with grains; appar. from the noun. Cf. Gael. 
and Ir. masg, mix, infuse, steep. The word 
may have been partly confused with OF. 
mascher, F'. mdcher, chew: see masticate. Smash 
is a diff. word.) I. trans. 1. To make a mash 
of by infusing or steeping in water, as malt in 
brewing. 

Their common drinke is Mead, the poorer sort vse water, 
and a third drinke called Quaffe, which is nothing else = 
we say) but water turned out of his wits, with a little 
branne meashed with it. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 496. 
2. To press or beat into a confused mass; crush 
py nen or pressure: as, to mash apples in a 
mill, 

[Let] there be yokes of fresh and new-laid eggs, boll’d 
moderately hard, to be mingl’d and mash‘d with the mus- 
tard, oyl and vinegar. Evelyn, Acetaria. 

Master Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vig- 
our. Dickens, Christmas Carol, fii. 
3. To gain the affection or sentimental admi- 
ration of (one of the opposite sex). See masher, 
3. Foal slang. ]—To be mashed on, to cherish 
an affection or sentimental regard for. [Recent slang. ] 

He was mashed on fair Finette, 
From the moment he first met her. 
Philadelphia Times, Feb. 19, 1886. 
=o. 2. Crush, etc. See dash. 
. intrans. To act furiously; be violent: as, 
to go mashing around. 


mash 


mash?2+, . An obsolete form of mesh1, 
mash3, ». A dialectal form of marsh. [U.S.] 
mash‘ (mash), n. [Hind. mdsh, < Skt. mdsha, 
a bean, pulse.} In India, a kind of bean, Pha- 
seolus radiatus. 
The principal crop of this country (Assam) consists of 
rice and mash. Encyc. Brit, , 11. 719. 
masha (mash’ié),. [Hind. masha,< Skt. mdsha, 
a bean: see mash4.] An Indian unit of weight 
for gold, the weight of the bean of Phaseolus 
vulgaris, equal to 8§ grains troy, or 5 vatis. 
mashallah (mash-al’s), tnterj. (Ar. ma-sha’llah, 
< sha, will (mashia, a thing willed), + Allah, 
God: see Allah.] As God wills: an exclama- 
tion used by Persians, Turks, and Arabs to ex- 
press wonder or admiration. 
mash-cooler (mash’ké‘lér), ». A trough in 
which mash or wort is stirred to hasten the 
cooling. 
masher (mash’ér),. 1. An apparatus for pre- 
paring the mash for the distillation of potato 
spirits. Ure, Dict.—2. One who or that which 
mashes or crushes; a crusher.—3, One whose 
dress or manners are such as to impress strong- 
ly the fancy or elicit the admiration of suscep- 
tible young women; afop; a ‘‘dude”; a “‘lady- 
killer.” (Recent slang. | 
Of late years Mr. Du Maurier has perhaps been a little 
too docile to the muse of elegance; the idiosyncrasies of 
the masher and the high girl with elbows have beguiled 
him into occasional inattention to the doings of the short 
and shabby. H.James, Jr., in Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 63. 
mash-fat (mash’fat), ». (< ME. maskefatte, 
masfat;< mash! + fat2, vat.] A mash-vat or 
mash-tub. 
mashing (mash’ing),”. [Verbal n. of mash}, v.] 
1. A beating or pounding into a mass; a crush- 
ing.—2. In brewing, the process of infusing the 
crushed malt in warm water, to extract the sac- 
charine matter from it and convert the starch 
into dextrine and sugar.—3. The quantity of 
malt and warm water so mixed. 
mashing-fatt, n. Same as mash-tub. 
He maye happe, ere aught long, to fall into the meshing- 
Sette. Str T. More, Works, p. 679. 
mashing-tub (mash’ing-tub),». Same as mash- 
tub. 
mashipt, ». An obsolete contracted form of 
mastership. 
I may personally perfourme your request, and bestowe 


the sweetest farewell on your sweet-mouthed maship. 
G. Harvey, to Ed. Spenser, Oct. 23, 1579. 


mashlin, mashlim, mashlum (mash’lin, -lim, 
-lum), ”. and a. Dialectal (Seotch) forms of 
maslin?, 

I'll be his debt twa mashlum bannocks, 
And drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock’s 


Nine times a-week. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 


mash-machine (mash’ma-shén’), n. In brew- 
ing, a machine for pulping mash before dis- 
charging it into the mash-tub to be steeped. 
E. H. Knight. 

mash-pulper (mash’pul’pér), ». Same as 
mash-machine. 

mash-tub (mash’tub), ». In brewing, a vat for 


steeping the ground malt to make wort. such 
tubs or vats are often of great size, and are provided with 
stirring-machinery for keeping the mash in motion during 
the process. Also called mashing-tub, mash-tun, mash- 
vat. 


mash-vat (mash’vat), ». Same as mash-fat. 
mash-wort (mash’wert), ». In brewing, wort 
that is not separated from the grains. 
mashy (mash’i),a. [< mash! + -yl.] Produced 
by crushing or bruising; of the nature of a 
mash: as, the mashy juice of apples or grapes. 
(Rare. ] . 
Then comes the crushing swain; the country floats, 
And foams unbounded with the mashy flood. 
; Thomson, Autumn, 1. 699. 
masjid (mas’jid), n. [Also mesjid, mugjid; < Ar. 
masjid, masjad, mesjad, a poe of worship, a 
mosque: see mosque.] A Mohammedan place 
of worship; a mosque. 
The mosque of Kuba from that day took a fresh title — 
Masjid el Takwa, or the ‘‘ Mosque of Piety.” 
R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 258. 
mask! (mask), +. [A dial. and more orig. 
form of mash1,v.] I, trans. Tosteep; infuse. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
I hope your honours will tak tea before ye gang to the 
palace, and I maun gang and mask it for you. 
Scott, Waverley, xiii. 
Il. intrans. To be infused; yield to the pro- 
cess of infusion: as, the tea is masking. 
[Seotch. ] 
mask?}, x.andv. An obsolete form of mesh}, 
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mask? (mask), . [Formerly also masque (which 


is still used archaically in senses 2 and 3), maske; 
= D. G. Dan. maske = Sw. mask, ¢ F. masque, 
a mask, vizor, masker, entertainment, etc., < 
Sp. mdscara = Pg. mascara = It. maschera, a 
masker, masquerader, a mask, < Ar. maskharat, 
a jester, buffoon, masker, < sakhara, ridicule. } 
1. A cover for the face with apertures for see- 
ing and breathing; especially, such a cover, 
usually of silk or velvet, as worn at masque- 


rades; a false face; a vizor. Ancient Greek and 
Roman actors wore masks 
covering the head as well as 
the face, made to simulate _—, 
the characters represented, , wer x 
with hair and beard when PUG 
required, and with mouth- 
pieces so formed as to swell i 
the volume of the voice; and 4 
masks of various forms have § » 
continued tobeusedinmum- “\ 
meries and pantomimes: for | 2% 
the latter (as also at masked 
balls), commonly covering 
only the upper part of the 
face to the tip of the nose 
or the upper lip. Masks are 
often used for disguise, as 
during the commission of ne- 
farious acts, and, under the 
name of false faces, usually 
grotesque or hideous, as toys 
for children; also sometimes by women to preserve the 
complexion, or as vehicles for the application of cosmet- 
ics. Masks of wire, gauze, etc., are used to afford pro- 
tection to the face, as from splinters, dust, or smoke in 
gies Works, grinding-mills, and other factories, and also 
y fencers, firemen, and base-ball catchers. 


Now Love pulled off his mask and shewed his face unto 
her. Str P. Sidney. 


But since she did neglect her looking-glasa, 
And threw her sun-expelling mask away. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 158. 
Off with thy mask, sweet sinner of the north; these 
masks are foils to good faces, and to bad ones they are like 
new satin outsides to lousy linings. 
Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho, v. 1. 


2. A festive entertainment or performance in 
which the participants are masked or wear a 
disguising costume; a body of maskers; a mas- 


Mask. 


From cast of statue of Thalia, 
in the Vatican Museum. 


—querade; a revel. 


Pan. A masque! what's that? 
Scri. A mumming or a shew, 
With vizards and fine clothes. 
Clench. A cuentas, neighbour, 
Is the true word. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, v. 2. 


This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content, though blind. Milton, Sonnets, xvii. 


*I'would make a very pretty concing Suit in a Mask. 
ele, Tender Husband, fii. 1. 


3. A form of histrionic spectacle, much in 
vogue during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It probably originated in the practice of in. 
troducing on solemn or festive occasions men wearing 
masks to represent mythical or allegorical characters. 
From a mere acted pageant, it gradually developed into a 
complete dramatic entertainment, in which the scenes 
were pt pen and embellished by music, and, in the 
hands of writers like Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Milton, reached a high degree of literary excellence. 


The king is gone this day for Royston, and hath left with 
the queen a commandment to meditate upon a mask for 
Christmas, so that they grow serious about that already. 

Donne, Letters, xxxvi. 


I, who till now Spectator was, must in 
The glorious Masque an Actor be. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, L 110. 


The musical dramas known under the name of masques, 
which were so ee pel from the time of Ben Jonson to the 
time of the Rebellion, kept ss Se general taste for the art. 

cky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iv. 
4, Anything used or practised for disguise or 
concealment; anything interposed as a safe- 
guard against observation, discovery, or disclo- 
sure; & screen or disguise; a subterfuge, pre- 
text, or shift: as, a mask of brush in front of a 
battery; suffering under a mask of gaiety. 

The Phylosophers of Greece durst not a long time ap- 


peare to the worlde but vnder the masks of Poets. 
Str P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


Meanwhile the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation. Cowper, Task, iv. 299. 


5. A person wearing a mask. 


A Mask, who came behind him [Sir Roger}, gave him a 
gentle tap upon the shoulder, and asked him if he would 
drink a bottle of mead with her. 

Addizon, Spectator, No. 383. 


The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play, 
And not a mask went unimproved away. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 541. 


6. In sculp.: (a) A representation in any mate- 
rial, as marble, metal, terra-cotta, or wax, of the 
face only of a figure, or of the face with the 
front of the neck and upper part of the chest: 
as, a mask of Jupiter; comic and tragic masks. 


‘maskalonge 


(b) An impression or cast of the face of a ea 
son, living or dead, made by covering the face 
with some plastic or semi-fluid substance, as 
pees of Paris, which is removed when it has 
ecome sufficiently set.—7. In arch., a repre- 
sentation of a face, generally grotesque, em- 
ployed to fill and adorn vacant places, as in 
corbels, friezes, panels of doors, keys of arch- 
es, etc.—8. In surg., a linen bandage with ap- 
ertures for the eyes, nose, and mouth, applied 
over the face in cases of burns, scalds, erysip- 
elas, etc.—9. In zoodl.: (a) A formation or 
coloration of the head like a mask; a hood or 
capistrum. See masked. (b) Specifically, in 
entom., the greatly enlarged labium or lower 
lip of the larval and pupal dragon-fly. It is elon- 
gate, spatulate, and armed at the end with two hooks 
adapted for seizing prey; but in repose the whole organ 
is folded up over the lower part of the face, concealing the 
jaws and other mouth-organs beneath. Hence, though 
these larve are exceedingly voracious, they appear at first 
sight quite harm- 
less. Also called 
Jorcipate labium. 
— Iron mask. See 
the man si the 
tron mask, elow. 
— Mask of steel, 
a@ name given to an 
unusual piece of 
armor of the thir- 
teenth century, 
consisting of a 
shaped and pierced 
plate of steel ap- 
plied to the camail 
or coif of mail in 
such a way as to 
protect the face 
which the cam 


Mask-w in 
Jort., the scarp- “ : 
wall of a case- Mask of Steel, 13th century. 


mate.—The man 

in the iron mask, a prisoner of state in France, masked 
in a vizor of black velvet, who was confined and guarded 
in the fortresses of Sainte M erite, the Bastille, and 
elsewhere, in the re of Louis XIV. The prisoner's 
identity is not certainly known. He was supposed to have 
been a prince of the house of Bourbon. 


mask3 (mask), 7. [Formerly also masque, maske; 
< F. masquer, mask; fromthe noun.] I, trans. 
1. To cover the face of, wholly or in part, for 
concealment, disguise, or defense; conceal with 
a mask or vizor. 
They must all be mask’d and vizarded. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 40. 
2. To cover with a disguising costume of any 
kind, as in a masquerade. 
They are not presented as themselves, 
But masqued like others. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
8. To disguise; conceal; screen from view by 
something interposed. 
Masking the business from the common eye. 
Shak., Macbeth, fii. 1. 125. 


Now a poore man has not vizard enough to maske his 
vices, nor ornament enough to set forth his vertues. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Poore Man. 


Who (men) never shew their Passions more violently 
and unreasonably than when they are mask'd under a Pre- 
tence of Zeal against Heresie and Innovation. 

Stalling fleet, Sermons, IIT. fit 


On a line with the house is a garden masked from view 
by a high, close board fence. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 8. 
=Syn. 8. To cloak, veil, screen, shroud. 

II. intrans. 1. To play a part in a masque- 
rade; go about in masquerade. 

These ladies maskers toke each of them one of the 
Frenchmen to daunce and to maske. Cavendish, Wolsey. 


Is this a shape for reputation 
And modesty to masque in? 
Middleton, More Dissemblers Besides Women, f£. 2. 


2. To putons mask; disguise one’s self in any 
way. 
And then we mask’d. Shak., R. and J., £. 6. 89. 


maskalonge (mas’ka-lonj), ». [Also written 
mascalonge, maskalunge, muscalonge, muska- 
longe, muskalinge, moskalonge, etc., also mas- 
uallonge, maskallonge, muskellunge, muskal- 
unge, ete., the spelling masquallonge simulat- 
ing F. masque a ene defined as ‘long face,’ 
lit. ‘lengthened mask,’ or F. masque longue (also 
iven as the name of the fish), ‘long face,’ lit. 
long mask,’ the name of the fish being also writ- 
ten, to emphasize this etym., masq’ allongé, mas- 
calongé, ete.; also noscononge, ete.; but also, 
and according to the Ind. origin properly, writ- 
ten maskinonge (so in the laws of Canada), mas- 
kanonge, maskenonge, < Algonkin maskinonge, 
in Chippeway dial. maskenozha, maskinoje, lit. 
‘great pickerel,’ < mas, great, + kinonge, ke- 
nozha, kinoje, etc., a pickerel or pike, lit. ‘long- 


maskalonge 


nose,’ < kenose, long.) A kind of pike, Esorxr 
nobilior, a fish of the family Esocida, the largest 
and finest of all pikes inhabiting the Great 
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ctsifolia is larger, with deeply toothed scarlet and black 
flowers. A. Warscewiczit, with scarlet flowers, is another 
cultivated species. There are half a dozen species, native 
in the tropical Andes, frequently cultivated. 


Lake region of North America and the Ohio magk-houset (mask’hous), ». A place where 
valley. It is distinguished by the scaleless cheeks and masks were played; a play-house. 


lower of the opercules and the dark-grayish color 


with small round black spots. It attains a length 
of from 4 to 6 feet. 


mask-ball (mask’ bil), x. 
guests are masked; a masked ball. ; 
mask-crab (mask’krab),». Acrabof the fam- 
ily Corystida, as Corystes cassivelanus. See cuts 
under Corystide and Dorippe. 
masked (maskt), p. a. 1. Having the face 
covered with a mask; disguised or concealed. 
—2+. Bewildered; amazed. 
Leaving him more masked than he was before. 
Fuller, Holy War, iii. 12. 
3. In zodl.: (a) Larvate orlarval: thus, a cater- 
pillar is the masked state of a butterfly. (b) In 
entom., applied to pups which have the wings, 


If it were but some mask-house, whercin a glorious show 
were to be presented. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 


A ball at which the maskint (mas’ kin), n. [Also meskin; ¢ mass1 


+ -kin.] The mass, or service of the eucharist. 
By the meskin, methought they were so indced. 
Chapman, May-Day. 
(mas’king), n. [Verbal n. of masks, 
v.] The act or diversion of covering the face 
with a mask, or of wearing a masquerade dress; 
masquerading. 


The carnival of Venice is everywhere talked of. The 
great diversion of the place at that time, as well as on all 
other high occasions, is masking. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 392. 


masking-piece (mas’king-pés), ». In the the- 


mason (ma’sn), v. ¢. 


Mason and Dixon’s line. 
mason-bee (ma’sn-bé), x. An aculeate hyme- 


masoola-boat 


8. Aworker in stone; a stone-cutter or -hewer. 


There thai tild vp a toure, triedly wroght, 

Meruelously made with masons deuyse, 

With Jemimes, & juwells, & other ioly stonys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.38.), 1. 10584. 


There were two hundred masona working on free stone 
every day. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 34. 
4. A member of the fraternity of freemasons. 
See frceemason.—Magson’s level. Same as plummet- 
level.— Master mason, a freemason who has reached the 
third degree. 

[< mason, n.] To con- 
struct of masonry; build of stone or brick; 
build. 


Al buyldynges are masoned and wrought of diverse 
stones. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., L. iL 


See line?2, 


nopterous insect of one of the genera dAn- 
thophora, Osmia, Chalicodoma, and some others, 
which construct their nests with grains of sand 


ater, a piece of scenery used to hide a platform 
or steps on the stage. 
maskinonge, maskinongy (mas’ki-nonj, -non- 


agvlutinated together by means of a viscid 
saliva, and fix them on the side of walls, ete., 
or avail themselves of some cavity for that 


legs, ete., of the future ag 3 indicated by 
lines on the surface, as in Lepidoptera. (c) 
Marked on the head or face as if literally wear- 


inga mask; capistrate; personate.—4. In bot., ji), ». Same as maskalonge. purpose. See cut under Anthophora. 

same as personate.— Masked ball, a ball at which n'-pot (mas’kin-pot), n. A pot for mask- magondewet, n. See measondue. 

the participants appear in masks, which are usually laid ing or infusing tea. Also maskin’-pat. [Secotch.] masoned (ma’snd), a. In her., same as magonné. 
env Manked ab a aise cab manked diver the aud inthe ceedia jaw nae ‘pat, masoner (ma’sn-ér), n. A bricklayer. Halli- 
common paffin, Fratercula arctica, the bright red, blue, Burns, The American War. well. (Prov. Eng. ] ; 

and yellow horny covering of whose beak comes off period- sk] 9 le2 : masonic (ma-son’ik), a. [¢ mason + -ic.] Of 
ically, and ie thus literally a mask which is removed. M@BKIOt, ”. See mascie”. or pertaining to the fraternity of freemasons: 
= glutton. See glutton.— Masked the masklelesst, a. See mascleless. aa cnitaonie emblems. Masaniol “4 
Euro brown-headed , Chroicocephalus ridibundus, maskoid (mas’koid), n. [< mask3 + -oid.] A ~” 8OTHE 3.— onic lodge, a meeting- 
which in summer has the head envelo in a dark- lid st d 4 . fat h place, and hence a society, of freemasons. 

brown hood. Many other gulls are similarly masked, as solid stone or wooden Carving OF a lace, 8UCD magonite (ma‘sn-it), n. [Named after Owen 


all those of the genus Chroicocephalus. See cut under 
Chroicocephalus.— Masked monkey, or masked sa- 
goin, Callithriz personatus, a Brazilian species with a 

Iack head. See cut under saguin.— Masked , 3a 
kind of pig domesticated in Japan, with large pendulous 
ears and heavily furrowed face, by some called Sus plici- 
cepe and remanded as a genuine species, to which the ge- 
neric name Centuriosus (as C. pliciceps) has also been given. 


maskeeg, n. ([< Ojibway maskeeg, a swamp.) 
A bog. [Upper Great Lakes and Canada. ] 
maskelt ( mas’kel), n. 1. An obsolete form of 
mascle2,_—2, A kind of lace made in the fif- 
teenth ce ntury. 
maskelynite (mas’ke-lin-it),. [Named after 
N. Story Maskelyne, formerly keeper of the 
mineralogical department of the British Mu- 
seum.] In wmineral., an isotropic mineral 
found in the Shergotty meteorite. It has the 
composition of labradorite, and the ates on 
has been made that it may be a fused feldspar. 
Masker (mas’kér), n. [Also masquer; < Sp. mas- 
cara, a mask: see mask3, n. In def. 2 now re- 
garded as < mask3, v., + -er1.) 1+. A mask. 
Cause them to be deprehended and taken and their 
maskere taken off. Sir T. More, Works, p. 758. 
2. A person in masquerade; one who takes 
part in an entertainment where the guests are 
musked or disguised. 
One time the king came sodainly thither In a maske 
with a dozen maskers all in garments like sheepeheards. 
Stow, Hen. VIII., an. 1516. 
Lewis of France is sending over masquers, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. 
Shak.,3 Hen. V1., iil. 8. 224. 
maskert (mas’kér), v. t. [< masker, n.] To 
mask, conceal, or disguise. 
They of the house being sodainely taken, and their wits 
maskered, had not defended the master thereof. 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1606). (Nares.) 
maskery?t (mas’kér-i), n. [Formerly also mask- 
arye, masquerie; < F. masquerie, < masque, a 
mask: see masque, n.] 1, A masking or dis- 
guising; a masquerade. 
Such as have most wickedly called the Mass a Maskarye, 
and the priests vestments masking clothes. 
Christopherson, 1554 (Maitland on Reformation, p. 308). 
(( Davies.) 
2. The dress or disguise of a masker.— 8. 
Pretense; the assumption of a better or nobler 
character than the real one. 


All these presentments 
Were only saskeries, and wore false faces. 
Chapman, Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, {. 1. 


War's feigned F 
arston, Scourge of Villany, iii. 8 
maskette (mas-ket’), n. [< mask3 + -etic.] A 
mask, or rig ‘ig de aaa of a face, worn as a 
part of the head-dress or on the shoulders, or 
even in miniature form on the fingers. 
Maskette being applied to objects resembling masks, but 
worn above or below the face. 
A. W. Buckland, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XV. 503. 
mask-flower (mask’flou’er),. [Tr. of Peruv. 
rieaco, or ricarco, Dame of the species Alonsoa 
linearis.) A scrophulariaceous plant of the 
genus Alonsoa. A. linearis is a dwarf bushy plant, 
with uely wheel-shaped flowers, scarlet, witha black 
spot at the base, the form suggesting the name. A. in- 


maslin!+ (mas’lin), ». and a. 


as are found over the mummies or on the tombs 
or temples of the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. W. H. Dall. 

[Also mastlin ; 
< ME. maslin, maslyn, maseline, mastelyn, mast- 
ling, mastlyng, mestling, and in def. 2 maselin, 
masclyn; < AS. mustling, mestline, mesling, 
mcesien, a kind of brass or mixed metal (gloss- 
ing L. @s, aurichalcum, and electrum), a vessel 
made of this metal (= D. messing = MHG. 
messine, missinc, moschine, G. messing = Icel. 
mersing, messing = Sw. Dan. messing, a mixed 
metal, brass); with suffix -ling! (in D., ete., 
-ing3), ¢ L. massa (MHG. mdsse, messe), & mass, 
a lump: see mass2.] JI, n. 1. A mixed metal; 
brass. 


fiij. c. cuppys of golde fyne, 
And as many of maskyn (read maalyn). 
MS. Cantabd. Ff. ii. 38, f. 122. (Halliwell.) 


The wyndowes wern y-mad of iaspre & of othre stones fyne; 
Y-poudred wyth perrec of polastre, the leues were masalyne. 
Str Feruimbras, |, 1327. 
2. A vessel for containing food or drink, made 
of the metal maslin or brass. 
They fette him first the sweete wyn, 
And mede eek in a maselyn, 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 141. 
II. a. Made of maslin; brazen. 


Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it in a clean maste- 
lyn panne. MS. Med. Rec. XV. Cent. (Hallircell.) 


In the opinion of practical men, the metal of which old magson-shell (ma’sn-shel), x. 


maain pans are made is of peculiar and superior quality, 
and unlike oid English brass. N.andQ., 6thser., XIL 472, 
maslin? (mas’lin), n. [Also mastlin, meslin; 
early mod. E. masslin, masselin, messelin, mast- 
lyn, mastling, massling, mestling, messling, 
massledine, ete., < ME. mastline, mastlyn, mast- 
lyone, mestlyone, mastilzon, mixtelyn, ete., < OF. 
mesteillon, mestellon, mestelon, mestilion, mestilun, 
miztilloun, ete.,< ML. mirtilio(n-), mistilio(n-), 
also, after OF., mestillio(n-), mestilo(n-) (cf. 
equiv. OF. mesteil, meteil, metail), mixed grain, 
« L. mirtus, mistus, pp. of miscere, mix: see 
mixl, For the sequence mast-, mas-, ¢ L. mizt-, 


mist-, ef. mastiff. For the sense, cf. mong- mason-wasp (ma’sn-wosp), 2. 


masonry (ma’sn-ri), 2. and a. 


Mason's locomotive. § 
mason-spider (ma‘sn-spi’dér), 7. 


mason-swallow (ma’sn-swol’6), x. 


Mason.] In mineral., a variety of chloritoid 
from Natick, Rhode Island. 


masonried (ma‘sn-rid), a. [< masonry + -ed2.] 


Constructed of masonry; consisting of mason 
or stonework: as, “‘ masonried signal stations,” 
Sidereal Messenger, Il. 177. 

[< ME. masonry, 
« F. magonnerie, masonry, < magon, mason: see 
mason.) JI, n. 1. The art or occupation of a 
mason; the art of shaping, arranging, and unit- 
ing stones or bricks to form walls and other 
parts of buildings; the skill of a mason. The 
chief kinds of masonry employed at the present day may 


be classed as rubWde-work, coursed masonry, aud ashler. Sce 
these words. 


Brick and stone and mortar, and all the instruments of 
masonry. Hume, Human Understanding, § 11. 
2. The work produced by a mason; mason- 
work; specifically, a construction of dressed 
or fitted stones and mortar, as distinguished 
from brickwork or brick-masonry.—8., The craft 
or mysteries of freemasons; the principles and 


practices of freemasons.— Greek masonry, the ma- 
sonry of ancient Greek builders, which in the period of 
its must perfect development, in the tifth century B. ¢., 
represents the highest attainment in the arts of cutting 
and assembling stone. 


I. a. Consisting of masonwork; formed or 
built of dressed or fitted stones and mortar: as, 
a masonry fort. 

A earrier-shell; 
a looping-snail; a ptenoglossate gastropod of 
the family Xenophoride, as Xenophora conchyli- 
ophora: so called from its habit of carrying 
about bits of shell, coral, or rock affixed to the 
substance of its shell. See cut under carrier- 
shell. 

See locomotive. 

, A trap-door 
spider. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXITII. 803. 

A swal- 
low which builds a nest of mud, as the barn- 
swallow or the eaves-swallow. £. Eggleston, 
The Century, XXAV. 834. 

An aculeate 


corn.] Mixed grain, especially a mixture of }ymenopterous insect of the genus Odynerus, 


rye and wheat. (Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
I say nor cow, nor wheate, nor mastlyn, 
For cow is sorry for her castlyn. 
Men Miracles (1656), p. 6. (Halliwell.) 
masnad, ». Same as musnud. 
mason (ma’sn), n. [< ME. mason, masoun, < 
OF. *mason, macgon, machon, masson, F. magon 
= Pr. masso, < ML. macio(n-), also machio(n-), 
macho(n-), maco(n-), mactio(n-), mattio(n-), ma- 
tio(n-), a mason; prob. of Teut. origin, < OHG. 
mezzo, meizo, MHG. meize, G. metz, in comp. as 
steinmetz, astone-mason, and as asurname Metz; 
prob. akin to OHG. meizan, MHG. meizen = Icel. 
meita = Goth. maitan, hew, cut: see underantl.] 
1. A builder in stone or brick; one whose oecu- 
ution or trade is the laying of stone or brick 
in construction, with or without mortar or ce- 
ment.—2. A builder in general. [Rure.] 


The singing masons building roofs of gold. 
Shak., Hen. V., {. 2. 198. 


masonwork (ma’sn-weérk), nx. 


masooka (ma-s6’ki), 2. 


family Vespida; a kind of solitary wasp: so 
called from the ingenuity with which it con- 
structs its habitations in the sand, in the plas- 
ter of walls, ete. O. murarius is an example. 
Masonry. 
[Colloq.] 

[Said to be a corrup- 
tion of Pg. bezuga.] The spot or lafayette, a 
fish, Liostomus xanthurus. (Florida. ] 


masoola-boat, masulah-boat (ma-sé’li-bot’), 


n. A large East Indian boat used on the Coro- 
mandel coast for conveying passengers and 


yoods between ships and the shore. It stands 
igh out of the water, thus presenting a great surface to 
the wind, is dificult to mannge, and slow ; but it is well 
adapted for the purpose for which it is used, and sustains 
ov the bars and shores shocks that would break up any 
European boat, the planks of which it is built being fas- 
tened together by cocoanut fibers. It is rowed sume- 
times with as many as sixteen oars, Ags the boat ap- 
proaches the shore, the boatmen watch the opportunity 


masoola-boat 


of a coming wave to drive it high on the beach, where ft 
is quickly run up out of the reach of the next rolling wave. 
Also called chelingue. Imp. Inct. 


Masora, Massorah (mas’o-rii), vn. [Heb., tra- 
dition.}] 1. The tradition by which Jewish 
scholars endeavored to fix the correct text of 
the Old Testament, so as to preserve it from 
all corruption.—2. After the ninth century, 
the book, or the marginal notes to the Hebrew 
text, in which the results of such tradition are 
preserved, embodying the labor of several cen- 


turies. There is a twofold Masora, a Babylonian or 
Eastern, and a Palestinian or Western, the former being 
the more important. The Masora not only takes account 
of various readings, but also contains notes of a gram- 
matical and lexicographical character, including the sys- 
tem of Hebrew vowel. points first established by it. With 
much that is valueless, it contains all the material from 
which a critical revision of the Old Testament text can 
now be derived. Alsu written Masurah and Maseura. 


Amore accurate and lasting masoreth than either the 
synagogue of Ezra or the Galilwan school at Tiberias hath 
left us. Hilton, Divorce, To the Parliament. 
Masorete, x. Same as Masorite. 
masoretic, massoretic (mas-6-ret’ik), a. [< 
Masorete + -ic.) Relating or belonging to the 
Magora, or to the compilers of the Masora; per- 
taining to the method or system of the Masora: 
as, masoretic points—that is, the vowel-points 
furnished by the Masora. 

The text which the Revisers used was the so-called mas- 
soretic or traditional text. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLITI. 559. 
masoretical, massoretical (mas-6-ret’i-kal), 
a. [< masoretic + -al.] Same as masoretic. 
Masorite, Massorite (mas’6-rit),n. [< Masora 
+ -ite2.] One who made the Jewish tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Bible his special 
study; specifically, one of that body of Jewish 
scholars which first put the Masora into written 
form. See Masora. Also Masorete, Masoret, 
Massorete, Massoret. 

The Masorites extended their care to the vowels. 

Mather, Vindication of the Bible, p. 257. (Latham.) 
masque, ”. and v. See masks, 
masquelonge, n. Same as maskalonge. 
masquer,”. See masker. 
masquerade (mas-ke-rad’), n. [= D. G. Dan. 
maskerade = Sw. maskerad, ¢ F. masquerade = 
It. mascherata, ¢< Sp. Pg. mascarada, a masque- 
rade, < mascara, a mask: see mask3,) 1. An 
assembly of persons wearing masks and usu- 
ally other disguises, or rich and fantastic dress: 
usually, a dancing-party or ball. See mask-ball. 

The world’s masquerade! the maskers, you, you, you. 

Goldsmith, Epil. to Mrs. Tanox G Camuly: Sisters, 

Warton says that certain theatrical amusements were 
called masquerades very anciently in France. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 342. 
2. Disguise effected by wearing a mask or 
strange apparel; hence, concealment or appa- 
rent change of identity by any means; disguise 
in general. 


And, after all, what isa lie? ‘Tis but 
The truth in masquerade. 
Byron, Don Juan, xi. 37. 


Old Adam will smile at the pains that have made 
Poor winter look fine in such strange masquerade. 
Wordsworth, Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 
3. The costume of a person who joins in a mas- 
querade; disguising costume of any sort.—4. 
A Spanish diversion on horseback. Sce the 
quotation. 

The ade is an exercise they learned from the 
Moors, performed by squadrons of horse, seeming to 
charge each other with great flerceness, with bucklers in 
their left hands and a kiud of cane in their right. 

Clarendon, Life, I. 223. 
5. Achangeable or shot silk. Fairholt. 
masquerade (mas-ke-rad’), v.; pret. and pp. 
masqueraded, ppr. masquerading. [< masque- 
rade, n.|} I, intrans. 1. To wear a mask; take 
part in a masquerade.—2,. To disguise one’s 
self. 

A freak took an ass in the head, and he goes into the 
woods, masquerading up and down in a lion's skin. 

Str R. L' Estrange, Fables. 

Il, trans. To cover with a mask or disguise. 


His next shift therefore is . . . to terade vice, and 
to make it wear the habit and shape of that virtue it most 
resembles. Killingbeck, Sermons, p. 229. (Latham) 
masquerader (mas-ke-ra’dér), n. 1. A person 
dressed and disguised for a masquerade. Hence 
—2. A person or thing disguised in any man- 
ner. 

The dreadful masquerader, thus equipt, 
Out sallied on adventures. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 860. 
mass! (mas), n. [< ME. masse, messe, ¢ AS. 
meesse, the mass, a church festival, = OS. missa 
= OF ries. missa = MD. misse, D. mis = MLG. 
misse = OHG. missa, messa, MHG. messe, misse, 
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G. messe =Ieel. messa = Sw. messa = Dan. messe 
= F. mesxe = Sp. misa = Pg. missa = It. mexsa, 
the mass, ¢ LL. mixsa, dismissal, esp. the dismis- 
sal of a congregation, the mass, ¢ L. mittere, 

p. missus, send: see mission, The name missa 
is usually said to be taken from the words 
ite, missa est, ‘go, it is the dismissal,’ or ‘go, 
dismissed’ (the word concio, ‘ congregation,’ be- 
ing unnecessarily supposed to be omitted), 
thought to have been used at that point of the 
mass when the catechumens were dismissed, 
and the communion service followed; but it ap- 
pears to have referred orig. to the dismissal of 
the congregation at the end of the mass, and to 
have been applied, by an easy transfer, to the 
service itself.}] 1. The celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper or eucharist. 


That Office which was called the Mass by the medieval 
and the Latin Church, but which we now call the Lord's 
Supper and the Holy Communion. 

Procter, Hist. Book of Com. Prayer, p. 305. 


The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Communion, com- 
monly called the Afass. Book of Common Prayer (1549). 


2. The office for the celebration of the eucha- 


rist; the liturgy. The component parts of the mass 
or liturgy are the ordinary of the mass (urdo miss) and 
the canon of the maas (canon miss), succeeded by the com- 
munion (sometimes counted part of the canon) and post- 
communion. Anciently and technically the part preced- 
ing the offertory is the mags or liturgy of the catechumens 
(nissa catechumenortan), the remainder the masz or ditur- 
gu of the faithful (mixsa fidelium), In the Roman Catholic 
Church different classes of masses are Atyh maas, low mass, 
private mags, votive mass, etc. See the phrases below. 


It nedith not to speke of the meease ne the seruise that 
thei hadde that day, for it were but losse of tyme. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 375. 


And whan our parish-masse was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne. 
Str Cauline (Child's Ballads, IIT. 175). 


The time of the Communion shall be immediately after 
that the Priest himself hath received the Sacrament, with- 
out the varying of any other rite or ceremony in the Mase, 

Order of the Communton (1548). 


The maiden buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 

And mags, and rolling music, like a queen. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


3. The sacrament of the eucharist or holy com- 


munion. Theword magsin this and the preceding senses 
is popularly used of the eucharist as celebrated in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, or of the teachings of that church 
with regard to the sacrament, as involving not only the 
doctrines of the real presence and the eucharistic sacri- 
fice, held in some other churches also, but the doctrine 
of transubstantiation as defined by the Council of Trent. 
The use of the word mass (missa) in the Western Church 
is as old as the fourth century. ‘he Greek Church has no 
term precisely corresponding to mass, the sacrament be- 
ing generally called the euchariat or holy communion, and 
the office the liturgy. At the Reformation the first Prayer- 
Book (1549) of the Church of England retained the name 
mass, Which was omitted in the second book (1552) and fell 
into disuse, being popularly regarded as involving a Ro- 
man Catholic view of the sacrament. The use of the word 
has, however, been revived to some extent among Angli- 
cans in the present century. Swedish and Danish Protes- 
tants use the corresponding word for their own commu- 
nion office. ; 

4. A musical setting of certain parts of the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, also of correspond- 


ing parts of the Anglican liturgy. It consists 
usually of the following sections, each of which is some- 
times divided into separate movements: Kyrie, Gloria (in- 
cluding the Gratias agimus, Qui tollis, Quoniam, Cum 
Sancto Spiritu), Credo (including the Et Incarnatus, Cru- 
citixus, Et Resurrexit), Sanctus (including the Hosanna), 
Benedictus (including a repetition of the Hosanna), and 
the Agnus Dei (including the Dona nobis). To these an 
Offertorium (after the Credo and before the Sanctus) is 
soinetimes added. The Requiem Mass differs largely 
from the regular mass, and includes settings of several 
of the stanzas of the hymn ‘ Dies Ire.” The artistic 
form of musical masses varies widely, from unaccompa- 
nied plain-song to the most elaborate polyphony with or- 
chestral accompaniments. Medieval masses were named 
usually from the melody which was taken as the subject 
for contrapuntal treatment, as Josquin’s mass “ L’homme 
armé”; modern masses are named from the key of the first 
movement, as Bach's “ Mass in B minor.” 

5. A church festival or feast-day: now only 
in composition: as, Candlemas, Childermas, 
Christmas, Lammas, Martinmas, Marymas, Mi- 
chaelmaa, Roodmas (eompare kermess).— By the 
masst, an oath formerly in common use: sometimes ab- 
breviated to mass. 


Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most pitifully. 
Mrs. Ford. Nay, by the mass, that he did not; he beat 
him most unpitifully, methought. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 214. 
"Mass, here he comes. 


Middleton (and others), The Widow, fii. 8. 


Capitular mass, in collegiate churches, high mass, cel- 
ebrated on Sundays or festivals.— Consummation of 
the mass. Sce conmunmation.—Conventual mass, a 
solemn mass celebrated daily in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, in memory of and for the benefit of their found- 
ers.— Dry mass, service, a form of service. not 
properly a mass, consisting of part of the encharistic of- 
fice, but without consecration, such as the naval or naut- 
ical mass, or the mass of the presanctified. The saine 
name was also given to an office consisting of part of the 


mass! (mis), v. ¢. 


mass? (mas), n. 


ordinary of the mass, and without either consecration, ele- 
vation, or communion: said in some places in the middle 
aves for strangers who came too late for the celebration. 
The Typicsof the Greek Church have been compared to such 
an ottice. What is commonly known as the Ante-commu.- 
nion Service has sometimes been called by Anglican writers 
the Dry Service (M ixsa sicca).— High Mass, a mass accom- 
nied by music and incense, celebrated on Sundays, feast- 
naga. and other special occasions by a priest or prelate, 
attended by a deacon and subdeacon.— Low the 
ordinary mass, said, not sung, by the priest.— Mass bell 
See bell1.— Mass for the dead, a mass celebrated for a 
erson or persons after their death; in the Roman Catho- 
ic Church, one celebrated for the purpose of hastening the 
release of a soul or souls from purgatory. The color of the 
vestments, etc., is black. — Mass of the Holy Ghost, a sol- 
emn inass for the Pope, the sovereign, or the state, and forall 
in union with the church or with areligious order. It is cel- 
ebrated previous to a council or to the election of a bishop 
or abbot, and also at consecrations and coronations, or to 
obtain from God some special light or favor.— Mass of the 
Presanctified. Sameas liturgy of the Presanctified. See 
liturgy.— Ordinary of the mass. Sce ordinary.— Pri- 
vate mass. (a) Low mass. (b) Any mags where only the 
priest communicates, especially such a mass celebrated in 
a private oratory.—Votive mass, a mass which does not 
correspond with the office of the day, but is said at the 
choice of the priest. 
[< mass1, n.] To celebrate 
mass. 


As for the rumours that have or do go abroad, either of 
our relenting or maaxing, we trust that they which know 
God and their duty towards their brethren in Christ will 
not be too light of credence. 

Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 83. 


Massing priestt,a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Christ’s doctrine is, that he is “ the way”: but this doc- 


trine maketh the massiny-priest the way. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 293. 


[< ME. masse, ¢ OF. masse, F. 
masse = Pr. massa = Sp. masa = Pg. It. massa = 
OHG. massa, MHG. G. masse = Dan. masse = 
Sw. massa,< L. massa,a lump, mass (as of dough, 
itch, salt, cheese, metal, stone, etc.), prob. ¢ 
r. wala, a barley cake; ef. nayya, a kneaded 
mass, < pdccew, knead: see macerate. Hence 
ult. maslin!1.] 1. A body of coherent matter; 
a lump, particularly a large or unformed lump: 
as, a mass of iron or lead; a mass of flesh; a mass 
of rock. 
Right in the midst the Goddesse selfe did stand 
Upon an altar of some costly masse. 
Spenser, F.Q., IV. x. 39. 
One common mass composed the mould of man. 
Dryden, Sig. and Guis., 1. 502. 
Myro’s Statnes, which for Art surpass 


All others, once were but a shapeless Mass. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


2. An assemblage or collection of incoherent 
particles or things; an agglomeration; a con- 
geries; hence, amount or number in general: 
as, a mass of sand; a mass of foliage, of troops, 
ete. 


I remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly. 
Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 289. 


In our study of anatomy there is a mass of mysterious 
philosophy. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 36. 


3. The bulk or greater Pe of anything; the 
chief portion; the main body. 


The great mass of the articles on which impost is paid 
is foreign luxuries. Jefferson, Works, VIII. 68. 


The great mass of human calamities, in all ages, has 
been the result of bad government. 
Story, Misc. Writings, p. 618. 


4, Bulk in general; magnitude; massiveness. 


Witness this army of such mass and charge. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 47. 


5. The quantity of any portion of matter as ex- 
pressed in pounds or grams, and measured on an 
ordinary balance with the proper reduction for 
the buoyancy of the atmosphere; otherwise, the 
relative inertia, or power in reaction, of a body. 
For example, if two bodies at rest, but free to move, as a 
gun suspended in vacuo and a bullet in it, are suddenly 
al by aforce acting between them, their respective 
velocities will be inversely as their magsea, and this phe- 
nomenon best defines mass. Itis usually confounded with 
weight, which is more properly the force with which a body 
is accelerated in the direction in which a plummet points, 
in consequence of the earth's attraction and rotation. 
Thus, if a piece of lead which is found to weigha pound at 
the base of the Washington monument is transported to 
the top, it will be found to weigh a pound there, for ita masa 
isunchanged. But if only the piece of lead and the balance 
are carried to the top of the monument, while the weight 
against which it has been weighed is left at the base, and 
there attached to the balance at the top by means of a long 
string or wire (the weight of which is to be properly al- 
lowed for), the piece of lead would be found to have lost 
the weight of one third of a grain, the weight thus varying 
though the mass does not. 


The destructive effects of a cannon-ball are due entirely 
to its mase and to the relative speed with which it im- 
pinges on the target, and would be exactly the same (for 
the same relative speed) in regions so far from the carth 
or other attracting body that the ball had practically no 
weight at all... . When we open a large iron grate A 
erly hinged. it is the mass with which we have to deal ; 
if it were lying on the ground and we tried to lift it, we 
should have to deal mainly with its weight. 

Tait, Properties of Matter. 


6. In entom., the terminal joints collectively of 
an antenna when they are enlarged and closely 
gy arg to each other, forming a clava orclub. 
—%. A large bunch of strung beads (12 small 
bunches fastened together).—Blue mags, See blue- 
mass.— Buccal mass. See buccal.—Center of mass. 
See center].—Cleavage-mass. See cleavaye.— Explod- 
ing manele cephalopods. See extract under 

phore.— Plat masses. See Wanket-deposit.— Levy in 
mass. See levy1.—The the great body of the 
peuple, special the working class and the lower 

e. 


orlers; the pop 

mass“ (mas), v. [< mass2,n.] JI, trans. 1. To 
form into a mass; collect into masses; assem- 
ble in one body or in close conjunction: as, to 


nass troops at a certain place; to mass the 
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of muscular exercise; it apparently quickens the blood- 
circulation through the part, and furnishes gentle vaso- 
motor exercise; it acts possibly as a direct trophic stimu- 
lus to muscular and sustentacular tissues; by stretching 
ligamentous structures it maintains or increases supple- 
ness; in the abdomen it stimulates and aids peristalsis; 
and as a general stimulation of sensory nerves it meg af. 
fect favorably the nutrition of the central nervous system. 
It is represented in the customs of many primitive peo- 
ples, and in a developed form constitutes a valuable re- 
source of modern scientific therapeutics. 


massage? (ma-siizh’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mas- 


saged, ppr. massaging. [< massage?, n.]) In 
med., to treat by the process called massage. 
Although abdominal massage will effect a great deal of 


good, it will not be productive of lasting benefit if we 
omit to massage the spine. Lancet, No. 3418, p. 423. 


massé-shot (ma-sa’shot), n. 
masseter (ma-sé’tér), 7. 


massive 


Same as massé2, 

(NL., < Gr. pasnyrap 
(not *aconrnp), a chew (pig paoytyp, a muscle of 
the lower jaw), < acaofa:, chew, prob. akin to 
Hdéooev, knead: see mass?.] In anat., one of 
the oi ee muscles of mastication, the action 
of which directly and forcibly closes the mouth. 
In man the masseter is a stout thick squarish muscle 
which arises from the malar bone and one parts of 
the zygomatic arch, and is inserted into the outer surface 
of the ramus of the lower jaw-bone. See cut under muacle. 
— , an occasional name of the inter- 
nal pterygoid muscle, or entopterygoideus, 


masseteric (mas-é-ter’ik), @. [< masseter + -ic.] 


Of or pertaining to the masseter: as, & musse- 
teric vessel or nerve; the masseteric fascia. 


points of an argument. 


The Pnerentary produce of much toil, 
In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly massed as when acquired. 

Browning, Paracelsus. 


masseterine (ma-sé’tér-in), a. [< masseter + 
-inez.] Same as musseteric. 

masseur (ma-sér’), x. [F., < masser, knead: see 
massage2,)] A man who practises massage. 

., fem. of masseur: see 


massagiert, ». A Middle English form of mes- 
senger. 
(ma-si’zhist), ». [« massage2 + 
-ist.] One who practises massage. 


2}. To strengthen, as a building for the purpose 
of fortification. 

They feared the French might, with filling or massing the 
house, or else by fortifying, make such a piece as might 
annoy the haven. Hayward. 

Il, éntrans. To collect in masses; assemble 
in groups or in force. 

The rebels massed in the north-west angle of the Mem- 


phis and Charleston and the Mobile and Ohio railroads. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 416. 


mass} (mas), n. See mas2. 
Mass constable, I have other manner of matter 
To bring you about than this. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, fi. 1. 
massa, (mas’i), ». A corruption of master!. 
Negro dialect, U. 8.] 
usettensian (mas-a-chi-se-ten’si-an), 
n. [( NL. Massachuscttensis, < Massachusetts, 
a name of Amer. Ind. origin.] A native or 
an inhabitant of the State of Massachusetts. 
(Rare. ] 

In this society of Massachusettensians, then, thereis .. . 
amoral and political equality of rights and duties among 
all the individuals. J. Adams, Works, IV. 392. 

massacre (mas’a-kér),n. ([< F. massacre (ML. 
macacrium), massacre, killing, also the head of 
astag newly killed; appar. of Teut. origin, and 
prob. < LG. matsken, matzgen, cut, hew, = D. 
matsen, maul, kill, = G. metzen, cut, kill, > metze- 
lei, massacre: see mason.] 1, The indiscrimi- 
nate killing of human beings; the unnecessary 
slaughter of a number of persons, as in barba- 
rous warfare or persecution, or for revenge or 
plunder: as, the massacre of Glencoe: some- 
times applied also to the wholesale killing of 
wild animals. 

Where stain‘d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms huey sae massacres. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 14. 
2. In her., a pair of antlers or attires attached 
toa piece of the skull, used as a bearing.— Mas- 
sacre of the innocents. See innocent, n.=Syn. Massacre, 
Butchery, . Massacre denotes the indiscriminate 
and general slaughter of many; butchery a ruthless, un- 
sparite, and cruel slaughter, as though it were done at the 
ambles ; carnage a great slaughter, suggesting the piled- 
up dead of the battle-field. See kill. 

massacre (mas’a-kér),v. t.; pret.and pp. massa- 
cred, ppr. massacring. [<massacre,n.} Tokill 
with attendant circumstances of atrocity; 
butcher; slaughter: commonly used in refer- 
ence to the killing of a large number of human 
beings at once, who are not in a condition to 
defend themselves. 

The cohort was massacred by the fraude of the Agrip- 
piuensis. Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 180. 


De the locks hares ace the evens pha 

or grouse or © massacred in Marc 

ome Scott, The Poacher. 
=Syn. Murder, Saughter, etc. See kilil. 

massacrer (mas’a-krér),n. One who massacres. 
(Rare. ] 

We have put wax into our ears to shut them up against 
the tender soothing strains of regicides, assassins, massa- 
crere, and septembrisers. Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 

massacroust (mas’a-krus), a. [< massacre + 
ous.) Cruelly murderous. 

Theyr mindes benummed with the massacrous mon- 
strousness of thys quick marshall-law. 

Nash, Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem. 
Massagelt, xn. An obsolete form of message. 
massage? (ma-sazh’),n. [< F. massage, < mas- 
ser, Gr. uacoetv, knead: see mass?.| In therap., 
the act orart of applying intermittent pressure 
and strain to the muscles and other accessible 
tissues of the patient. The means employed are rub- 
bing, kneading, and light pounding, combined ordinarily 
with more or less additional stimulation of the skin, as by 
friction and slapping. This manipulation furthers the 
temoral of lymph from the parts, which is especiall 
needful when the lymphatic flow is sluggish through lac 


Massalia (ma-sa’li-ii), 7. 


Massalian! (ma-sa’li-an), 7. 
Massalian? (ma-sa’li-an), 2. 


mass-area (més’a’ré-i), ”. 


mass-bell (mas’bel), n. 


mass-book (mas’buk), n. 


mass-center (mas’sen‘tér), n. 


y 
mass-day (mas ’ da), n. 


massena (ma-sé’nii), n. 


masser! (mas’ér), n. 


masser? (mas’ér), 7. 


In a libel action yesterday . . . for a slashing criticism 
by one masaayist of another’s book, Judge D—— charged 
against the prosecution. New York Tribune, May 30, 1889. 


[NL., < Gr. Maooa- 
dia =: L. Massilia, Marseilles.) The twentieth 
of the planetoids, discovered by De Gasparis, 
at Naples, in 1852. Also Massilia. 
Same as Luchite. 
Same as Hesy- 
chast. 
See the quotation. 
When a material particle moves from one point to ano- 
ther, twice the area swept out by the vector of the particle 
multiplied by the mass of the particle is called the mags- 
area of the displacement of the particle with respect to 


the origin from which the vector is drawn. 
Maxwell, Matter and Motion, LX VITI. 


Massaridsx, Massaris, etc. See Masaride, ete. 
massasauga (mas-a-s4 gi), n. 


(Amer. Ind.] 
One of the small but very venomous rattle- 
snakes which inhabit prairies in the western 
United States and Territories, such as Crotalo- 
phorus tergeminus (Sistrurus catenatus). The top 
of the head is covered with regular plates, as in innocuous 
serpents, not with scales as in most rattlesnakes; the pit 
between the eye and the nose is present, as in all Crota- 
tidw. These snakes are of dark blotched coloration, and 
a foot or two one: They are also called stdewipers and 
sidelinera, from their habit of wriggling sidewise. The 
black massasauga is a very dark-colored species or variety, 
C. kirtlandi. 


Same as sacring bell 
(which see, under bell). 
Then with holy water sprinkled 
All the ship; the mass-bells tinkled. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Musician's Tale, xi. 
[< ME. messebok, < 
AS. messe-boc, < masse, mass, + boc, book.] 
The missal, or Roman Catholic service-book. 
To force upon their Fellow-Subjects that which them- 
selves are weary of, the Skeleton of a Masse-Booke. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., il. 
That position 
from which as an origin the mean value of all 
the rectangular or oblique codrdinates of the 
particles of a body is zero. In other words, passin 
any plane through this point, the sum of the masses of 
the icles on the one side of this plane each multiplied 
by its distance from the plane is the same as the corre- 


sponding sum forall the particles on the other side. The 
mass-center is usually, but loosely, called the center of 


gravity. 

[< ME. messe-day, 
messe-dei, < AS. messe-deg, mass-day, < masse, 
mass, + dag, day.] A day on which high mass 
is celebrated. 


massé! (ma-sa’), v. 4.3; pret. and pp. masséed, 


ppr. masséing. [< F. massé, pp. of masser, knead: 
see massage2.] To perform the operation of 
Massage upon; massage. 

In masséing the face of a fat patient, the tissues can 


only be rolled and stretched under the fingers and ati 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 660. 


mass62 (ma-sa’), n. (Cf. massél.] In billiards, 


sharp stroke made with the cue nearly or quite 
perpendicular, causing the cue-ball to return in 
a straight line or to move in a circular direc- 
tion, the direction depending mainly upon the 
part of the ball to which the cue is applied. 

[Named after André 
Masséna (1758-1817), a marshal of France. ] 
In ornith.: (a) A partridge, Cyrtonyx massena. 
See cut under Cyrtonyx. (b) A trogon, Trogon 


massena, 
A priest who celebrates 
mass. [Rare.] 
A good masser and so forth ; but no true gospel preacher. 
Bale, Yet a Course at the Romysshe Foxe (1543), fol. 38. 
[Perhaps a dial. corrup- 
tion of mercer; but cf. AS. massere (rare), a mer- 
chant.] A mercer. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


masseuse (ma-séz’), 7. f 


mass-house (mas’hous), n. 


massicot (mas’i-kot), 2. 


massif (ma-séf’ ), n. 


massive (mas’iv), a. 


masseur.) A woman who practises massage. 


mass-gospellert, ». A Romanist. 


Who would desire a two years’ merry life for an eternal 
sorrow ? as these mass-gospellers do, which yet are uncer- 
tain of two years’ life. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 105. 


A Roman Catholic 

house of worship: an opprobrious term. 
From this time [about 1744) mass-houses, though without 
any regular legal sanction, appear to have been freely per 
ear. 


mitted, and religious worship was celebrated without 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., p. 304. 


[Incorrectly masticot ; 
<«F. massicot.] Protoxid of lead, or yellow oxid 
of lead, PbO. Melted lead exposed to the air be- 
comes covered with a yellowish-gray dusky pellicle. This 
pellicle is carefully taken off, and is oxidized by exposure 
to air and a moderate heat to a greenish-gray powder, in- 
clining to yellow. This oxid, scparated from the grains 
of lead by sifting, and exposed to a heat sufficient to make 
it red-hot, but not tomeltit, dssumes a deep-yellow color. 
In this state it is called maasicot, but does not differ chemi- 
cally from lit e, though different in color and mechani- 
cal condition. After melting it has a reddish tint, and is 
called iitharge. Massicot, slowly heated by a moderate fire, 
is further oxidized to minium or red lead. It is some- 
times used as a pigment, and as a drier in the composition 
of ointments and plasters, Also called lead-ocher. 
[F’.: see massive.] A cen- 
tral mountain-mass; the dominant part of a 
range of mountains; a part of a range which ap- 
pears, from the position of the depressions by 
which it is more or less isolated, to form an in- 
dependent whole; also, an orographie block or 
fault-block (German scholle); a band or zone of 
rocks raised or depressed between two largely 
developed parallel faults. The French word maa 
is occasionally used with these varivus significations in 
default of any good and familiar English term, especially 
b geologists writing on the Alps. ; 
assilia (ma-sil’i-i),n. Same as Massalia. 
(ma-sil’i-an), a. (< L. Masstlianus, 
« Massilia, Gr. Macoadia; Marseilles. Cf. Mar- 
seillais.} Of or belonging to Marseilles. Ap- 
plied specifically to the members of a Christian school, 
most numerous at Marseilles, later and more usually 
called Semt- Pelagians 


massily} (mas’i-li), adv. Massively. 
massiness (mas’i-nes), 7. 


The state of being 
massy ; greatness of bulk; ponderousness from 


size or 


ensity. 
massing-chalice (mas’ing-chal‘is), ». A chal- 


ice used in the service of the mass, as distin- 
guished from any other cup. 
[= D. massief = G. Dan. 
Sw. massiv, < F. massif, bulky, massive, < masse, 
mass: see mass* and -tve.] 1. Forming or con- 
sisting of a large mass; solid; having great 
size and weight; heavy; weighty; ponderous: 
as, & massive weapon. 

The common military sword is a heavy, massive weapon, 
for close engagement. H , Works, I. vii. 


The tallest of my folios, Opera Bonaventure, choice 
and massive divinity, to which its two supporters(... 
Bellarmine and Holy Thomas) showed but as dwarfs — 
itself an Ascapart. Lamb, Elia, p. 34. 


2. Existing in mass or masses; massed or ag- 
gregated; not separated into parts or elements: 
specifically applied in psychology to sensations 
or feelings. 

As this aggregate [of pleasurable recollections] grows by 


accumulation, it becomes vague in proportion as it be- 
COMES massive. H, Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 513. 
The entrance into a warm bath gives our skin a more 
massive feeling than the prick of a pin. 
W, James, Mind, XIT. 1. 
The distinction in pleasures (and in pains) between the 
acute and voluminous or massive (Intensity and Quantity) 
is pregnant with vital results. 
A. Batn, Emotions and Will, p. 12. 


3. Pertaining to the whole mass or bulk of any- 
thing; total, as to mass; not special, local, or 
partial. 


massive 


Opposing massive to localised or specialised stimmnlation. 
Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, Oct., lest, p. 184. 
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mass-velocity (mas’vé-los’i-ti), ». 
of matter through which the disturbance to 


The mass mast! (mast), ¢. ¢. 


master 


[< mastl, n.] To fix a mast 
or masts in; supply with a mast or masts; erect 


4. In mineral.,without crystalline form,although which it belongs is propagated per unit of time the masts of: as, to mast a ship. 


perhaps crystalline in structure: as, a mineral 
that occurs mussire. A mineral which is both 
massive and non-crystalline is said to be amor- 
phous.— §. In geol., homogeneous; destitute of 
structural divisions, such as planes of stratifica- 
tion or jointing. By some geologists the term maazine 
is used as synonymous with eruptire or Plutonic ignecias, 
but such rocks often have one or more well-marked sys- 
tems of joints, and are by no means homogeneous, 

6. In zvol., massed: applied to the type of 
structure represented by the mollusks. Von 
Baer. [Rare.]—Massive eruption, in geol.. the pour- 
ing forth of lava from a line or system of fissures, so that 
vast areas have become covered by nearly horizontal sheets 
: je material. =Syn. 1, Masey, Ponderous, etc. See 


massively (mas’iv-li), adr. In a mass; pon- 
derously. 

massiveness (mis‘iv-nes),. The state or qual- 
ity of being massive, in any sense; specifically, 
great weight with bulk; massiness; ponderous- 
ness. 

mass-meeting (mis’mé’ting), ». A public 
meeting of persons in mass, or of all classes, 
to consider or listen to the discussion of some 
matter of common interest. 

massmongert (mas’mung’gér), 2. One who cel- 
ebrates mass; a Romanist; one who believes 
in the sacrifice of the mass: an opprobrious 
term. 

Our Papists have another will, which the massmongers 

will more willingly follow than God's will. 

J. Bradjsord, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 315. 
massondewt, ». Same as measondue. 
Massonia (ma-s6‘ni-4),». (NL. (Thunberg, 

1781), named after F. Masson,a botanical writer 
and explorer of the 18th century.) A genus of 
liliaceous plants of the tribe Alliew, the onion 
family, and type of the subtribe Massonice. 
They have a regular cylindrical perianth-tube, with five 
equal, spreading, or reflexed lobes, and six stamens, which 
are longer than the perianth, and are united by their fila- 
ments into a ring at the base. They are bulbous herbs, 
with two ovate radical leaves which lie flaton the ground, 
and an umbel-like head of numerous usually white flow- 
ers. The scape is very short, the head being almost ses- 
sile between the leaves, and surrounded by a many-leafed 
membranous involucre. About 20 species are known, all 
from the south of Africa; several of them are cultivated 
for their singular appearance. 

niese (mas-0-ni’é-é), nr. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Massonia + -e@.] A 
subtribe of liliaceous plants of the tribe Allice. 
It is characterized by a coated bulb, a very short scape, 
subsessile between the leaves, and a dense umbel of flow- 
ers, Surrounded by an involucre of from three to an indefi- 
nite number of bracts. The subtribe includes 2 genera, 
Massonia, the type, and Daubenya. 


Massora, Massoretic, etc. See Masora, ete. 
mass- 


penny (mas’pen’i),. [« ME. massepeny; 
< mass1 + penny.) A fee for a mass. 
Gifus... 
A Goddes halfpeny, or a masse-peny. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 41. 

As soon as the Credo was done, the offering, if the day 
happened to be one of those upon which it had to be given, 
was made by all the people, each of whom walked up to 
the foot of the altar to leave their gift, or, as it used to be 
called, the mass-penny, in the basin held by a clerk, or 
upon the celebrant’s own hand, covered with the broad 
end of his stole. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITI. ii. 192. 

mass-priest (mas’prést),n. [¢ ME. masse-priest 
(?), < AS. massepredst, < masse, mass, + predst, 
priest.] Formerly, a secular priest of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as distinguished from the 
regulars; afterward, a priest retained in the 
chantries, or at particular altars, to say masses 
for the dead: still sometimes used derogatorily 
for any Roman Catholic priest. 

mass-seert (mas’sér), ». One who sees or is 
present at a mass. 

‘*No man can serve two masters,” “he that gathereth 
not with Christ,” as no mass-seer unreproving it doth, 
‘“scattereth abroad.” 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 63. 

massuellet, x. See masuel. 

massula (mas’ii-li), .; pl. massul@ (-16). [NL., 
€ L. massula, dim. of massa, a lump or mass: see 
mass2.] In bot.: (a) In the Filicinec, a mass of 
hardened frothy mucilage inclosing a group of 
microspores. (6) In phanerogams, a group of 
cohering pollen-grains that have been produced 
by one primary mother-cell. Goebel. 

mass-vector (mas’vek’tor), n. See the quota- 
tion. 

Let us define a mass-vector as the operation of carrying 
a given mass from the origin to the given point. The di- 
rection of the mass-vector is the same as that of the vector 
of the mass, but its magnitude is the product of the mass 


into the vector of the mass. 
Maxwell, Matter and Motion, LIX. 


mast! (mast), 7. 


per unit of cross-section. 
massy (mas’i),a. [« ME. massy; « mass? + -y1,] 
1. Compacted into or consisting of a mass; pos- 
sessing great mass or bulk; massive. 
He was magsey & mekull, made for the nonest. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), L 3885. 
Your swords are now too maxey for your strengths. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. 67. 
2. Being in mass; consisting of masses; made 
up of large or heavy parts. 
Bound betweene two Tables of masse Gold. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 267. 


A second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the masay ore. 
Milton, P. L., i. 


It were as false for farmers to nse a wholesale and massy 
expense as for states to use a minute economy. 
Emerson, Farming. 
=Syn. Maxsive, Ponderous, etc. See bulky. 
[< ME. mast, ¢ AS. mest = D. 
mast = MLG. LG, mast = OHG. MHG. G. mast= 
Teel. mastr = Sw. Dan. mast (not recorded in 
Goth.); hence OF. mast, F. mdt= Pr. mat, mast= 
Pg. masto, mastro, mast; perhaps radically con- 
nected with L. malus, amast, pole.) 1. A poleor 
pillar of round timber, or of tubular iron or steel, 


mast? (mast), 7. 


[< ME. mast, < AS. mest, food, 
mast (acorns, beechnuts, etc.), = OHG. MHG. 
G. mast, mast; prob. orig. *matsti-, connected 
with Goth. mats = OHG. maz = E. meat, ete. 
food: see meati.] The fruit of the oak an 
beech or other forest-trees; acorns or nuts col- 
lectively, serving as food for animals. 

As if God had ordained kings for no other end and pur- 


pie but only to fat up men like hogs, and to see that they 
ave their mast. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, viii. 3. 


They [acorns] only serve as mast for the hogs and other 
wild creatures, .. . together with several other sorts of 
mast growing upon the beech, pine. and other trees. 

Beverley, Virginia, ii { 14. 


703, Mast? (mast), r. t. [< mast2,n.] To feed on 


mast. 


Masting themselves like hogs. 
Becun, Works, I. 425. (Davies.) 


Mastacembelids (mas’ta-sem-bel’i-dé), n. pl. 


(NL., ¢ Mastacembelus + -ide.] A family of 
opisthomous fishes exemplified by the genus 
Mastacembclus, without ventrals or prominent 
anal papille, with the body eel-like, and with 
numerous free dorsal spines. The species in- 
habit fresh waters of southern Asia and of Af- 
rica, and are known as spiny-eels. 


secured at the lower end to the keel of a vessel, mastacembeloid (mas-ta-sem’be-loid),a.and n. 
and rising into the air above the deck to sup- J, a. Of, pertaining to, or having the characters 


port the yards, sails, and rigging in general. 
A mast is composed either of a single piece, or of several 
pieces united by iron bands, When it is of several pieces, 
it is called a budt mast or a made mast. In all large ves- 
sels the masts are composed of several Jengths, called 
lower mast, topmaat, and topyallantinast. The royalmast 
is now made in one piece with the topgallantmast. A 
mast consisting of a single length is alied a pole-inast, 
Ina full-rigged ship with three masts, each of three pieces, 
the masts are distinguished as the sorem the matn- 
mast, and the mizzenmast ; and the pieces as the foremast 
(proper), foretopmast, foretopgallantmast, etc. In vessels 
with two masts, they are called the foremast and main- 
mast; in vessels with four masts, the aftermast is called 
the spanker-mast or jiyger-mast. 


Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 
To hys shyp-men in alle the hast, 
To dresse hem sone about the maat, 
Theyr takelyng to make. 
Pilyrims’ Sea- Voyage (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 11. 
The tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maat 
Of some great ammiral. Milton, P. L., i. 208. 


2. Any tall pole. 


We passe by severall tall masts set up to guide travellers, 
so a8 for many miles they stand in ken of one another 
like to our beacons. Evelyn, Diary, March 23, 1646. 


Electric-light masts, and telegraph poles with their close 
network of wires crossing and recrossing and literally 


Mastacembelus (mas-ta-sem’be-lus), 2. 


mastalgia (mas-tal’ji-ii), n. 


mastax (mas’taks), ». [ 


of the Mastacembelida. 

II. ». A fish of the family Mastaccu cide: 
(Gronovius), ¢ Gr. uaoragé, the mouth, + év, fe + 
péaoc, a dart: see belemnite.] A genus of tropical 
Asiatic fishes, type of the family Mustacembeli- 
de, whose upper jaw ends in a pointed mov- 
able appendage. MM. armatus is a common 
spiny-eel of India. 


mastadenitis (mas-tad-e-ni’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. 


paoroéc, the breast, + adj, a gland, + -itis.] In 


pathol., inflammation of the mammary gland; 


mastitis. 

NL., <¢ Gr. pacrée, 
the breast, + 47yo¢, pain. ] pathol., neura]- 
gia of the breast; mastodynia. 

. « Gr. udoraé, the 
mouth, <¢ paoacta, chew. Cf. mustache.) 1. 
The muscular pharynx of the wheel-animal- 
cules; the pharyngeal bulb of rotifers, contain- 
ing the masticatory apparatus. Also called buc- 
cal funnel.—2, [cap.] A genus of caraboid 
beetles, confined to eastern Asia. Pischer, 1825. 


—3. [cap.] A genus of orthopterous insects. 


Perty, 1830. 


obscuring the sun. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXX1X. 222. magt-bass (mast’bas), x. The black-bass. [Lo- 


3. The main upright member of a derrick or 
crane, against which the boom abuts. 


Builder's Dict.— at the mast, on the spar-deck at the 
mainmast, the official place of interview between men of 
the United States navy and their officers when a request 
is to be made or an offense investigated.— Before or 
afore the mast, See before.— Captain of the mastt. 
See mastman.— Dolphin of the mast. See dolphin.— 
Hand-mast, a mast-makers’ name for a round spar, at 
least 24 and not exceeding 72 inches in circumference. 
Such spars are measured by the hand of four inches, 
there being a fixed proportion between the number of 
hands in the length of the mast and that contained in the 
circumference, taken at one third of the length from the 
butt-end. Laslett. |Fng.}]— Military mast, a mast carried 
by a war-ship for fighting purposes only, and not for setting 
sail. Naval ships of the most recent design are often pro- 
vided with one military mastor more, carrying armored tops 
or platforms on which are mounted machine-guns. Such 
masts are also used for signaling and to provide stations 
for lookouts, and, in time of action, for small-arm men. 
Where more than one top is placed on a military mast, the 
lower one carries the machine-guns, and the upper the 
lookouts and small- es 
arm men. Such 
masts are also fitted 
with derricks for 
hoisting torpedo- 
rica in out and 
n.—8liding-gun- 
ter mast, a small 
mast fitted for slid- 
ing upward on an- 
other mast by 
means of hoops or 
rings. It is used 
rincipally for 
poats, but formerly 
served as a skysail- 
mast rigged above 
a  royalmast. 
Spencer-mast, a 
spar attached abaft 
the foremast = or 
mainmast to re- 
ceive the rings or 
hoops of a spencer.— To spend or expend a mast. See 
spend.— Trysail-mast, or spanker-mast, a small mast 
(similar to a spencer-mast) abaft a lower mast for carry- 
ing the hoops to which a trysail or spanker is bent. 


a 


’ ry 
mn i x, 
! acer-mast, 


Mast with Spencer-inast attached. 


mast-coat (mast’kot), n. 


eal, U.S.) 


Car- mast-carline, mast-carling (mast’ kur’ lin, 


-ling), ~. In a ship, a large carline placed at 
the side of the masts, between the beams, to 
support the partners. 

In a ship, a conical 
canvas fitted over the wedges around the mast, 
at the level of the deck, to prevent the oozing 
of water down below. 


masted (mas’ted), p. a. Furnished witha mast 


or masts; having or exhibiting masts: chiefly 


used in composition: as, a three-masted vessel. 


Nowhere far distant from the masted wharf. 
Dyer, Fleece, ifi. 
Slow enlarging on the view, 
Four manned and masted bares Ww. 


gre 
Scott, L. of the L., if. 16. 


master! (mas’tér), 2. anda. [Also mester (dial.) 


and mister, the latter now differentiated in use 
(see misterl); < ME. maister, mayster, meister, 
maistre, < OF. maistre, F. mattre = Pr. majstre, 
maestre, mestre, mayestre = Sp. maestre, maestro, 
OSp. mestro, mestre = Pg. mestre = It. maestro, 
mastro = AS. nuegister, magister, magster, mces- 
ter = OS. méster = OF ries. mdstere, mester = D. 
meester = MLG. méster, meister, LG. meester = 
OHG. meistar, MHG. G. meister = Icel. meistaré 
= Sw. mdstare = Dan. mester, master, < L. ma- 
gister, a chief, head, director, president, leader, 
teacher, in ML. Rom. and Teut. applied to vari- 
ous superior officers, in titles, etc., and hence a 
conventional prefix; in OL. magester; with for- 
mative -is-ter, -es-ter (as in the opposite minis- 
ter, a servant), < mag-, in magnus, great: see 
main2, magnitude, major, ete.] I,n.1. Aman 
who has authority; a man who exercises the 
chief control over something or some one; a 
paramount ruler, governor, or director. 
The firste lordes and maystres that in Engelond were, 


These chef townes heo lette in Engelonde rere. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 2. 


master 


Enery man is his master that dare beate him, and euery 
man dares that knowes him. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Coward. 
- Masters o’ the people, 
We do request your kindest ears. 


Shak., Cor., il. 2. 55. 
He remains master of the field. 
’ Bacon, Political Fables, ix., Expl. 
They had reason to fear that, if he dc in England, 
he would become absolute master of Holland. 
| Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ix. 
Specifically —(a) A male teacher or instructor in a school, 
more especially the sole or head teacher; a schoolmaster. 
There, In his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
Goldsmith, Des. ViL, 1. 196. 
(6) The navigator of a ship. In the merchant marine the 
master fis the captain or commander. In men-of-war the 
navigator or sailing-master formerly had the specific title 
of master, and was a line-officer of the lowest rank. In 
the British navy his title is now navigating-lieutenant or 
Rel ene naee, In the United gio navy he is es 
as lieufenant (junior grade), between en an 
Heutenant, and is called the navigator. ~ 
An vnhappie Master he is that is made cunning by 
manie shippe wrakes. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 61. 


2. One who has another or others under his im- 
mediate control; a lord paramount or employer 
of slaves, vassals, domestic servants, workmen, 
or laborers, ete.; in law, specifically, one who 
has in his own right and by virtue of contract 
a legal personal authority over the services 
of another, such other being called his ser- 
vant. The important distinction between the relation 
of master and servant and that of principal and agent lies 
in the fact that a master is liable to third persons for the 
errors of his servant to a greater degree than principals 
generally are for the errors of agents or employees over 
whom such authority does not exist, and in the fact that 
a servant has not always the same remedy against his 
master for injuries suffered in the course of employment 
as one not a servant might have. 
No man euer throue by suing his Lord or Maister. 
Babces Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 
It fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare, 
For a foolish father may get a wise sonne, 
But of a foolish master it haps very rare 
Is bread. a wise seruant where euer he wonne. 
m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 203. 
Our master and mistress seeks you. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 1. 66. 


8. One charged with the care, direction, over- 
sight, or control of some office, business, under- 
taking, or department: as, Master of the Rolls; 
8 ship-, harbor-, or dock-master; master of the 
revels, ceremonies, ete.—4. One who has the 
power of controlling or using at pleasure; an 
owner or proprietor; a disposer. 
meas Nor that : aera alec 
an spero, master of a r cell. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 20. 
He who is not master of himself and his own passions 


cannot be a proper master of another. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 137. 


5. A chief; a principal, head, or leader. 


Maistur in mageste, maker of Alle, 

Endles and on, euer to last! 

Now, god, of thi grace graunt me thi helpe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1. 


Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of hia charity (who being then appointed 
Master of this design) did eve us. 
hak., Tempest, i. 2. 168. 
6. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in 
something, as an occupation, art, science, or 
pursuit; one who has disposing or controlling 
power of any kind by virtue of natural or ac- 
quired ability; a proficient; an adept: as, a 
master of language, or of the violin; a master 
in art. 
Few men make themselves Masters of the things they 
write or speak. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 66. 
Heard Sigr Francisco on the harpsichord, esteem’d one 
of the most excellent masters in Europe on that instrument. 
Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 2, 1674. 
I listened with delight 
To pastoral melody or warlike air, 
Drawn from the chords of the ancient British harp 


By some accomplished master. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vil. 


7. A title of address, formerly in use, corre- 
sponding to magister (which see). Abbreviated 


M. Master is now changed to mister in ordinary speech, 
and used in its unchanged form only before the name of a 
buy, or by a servile dependent to a superior, or sometimes 
(especially in irony) by a superior to an inferior, as in the 
second quotation. See mister!, 


The Pharisees answered, saying, Master, we would see 
a sign from thee. Mat. xii. 38. 


Master doctor, have you brought those drugs? 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. v. 4. 


In the city of Glocester M. Bird of the chappell met 
with Tarlton, who, joyfull to regreet other, went to visit 
his friends: amongst the rest, M. Bird, of the queenes 
chappell, ted M. Woodcock of the colledge. ... So 
Master Woodcock like a woodcock bit his lip. 

Tariton, Jests (1611), (Halliwell.) 
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8. A young gentleman; a boy of the better 
class. 


Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are impediments to the diversions of the servants. 
Swift, Directions to Servants. 


9. A title of dignity or office. (a) A degree con- 
ferred by colleges and universities: as, master of arts. ) 
leap. ] In Scotland, the title of the eldest son of a viscoun 
or baron: as, the Master of Lovat (heir of Lord or Baron 
Lovat). 

Master of Ravenswood, a title which he still retained, 
though forfeiture had attached to that of his father. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, fi. 


(ec) The title of the head of some societies or corpora- 
tions: as, the gine master of the Knights of Malta; the 
master of Ballivl College; the master of a lodge of free- 
masons, (d) Eccles., a title applied to certain residen- 
tiaries in a minster : as, master of the lady chapel, etc. 


10+. In the game of bowls, the jack. 


At bowles every one craues to kisse the maister. 
osson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 60. (Davies.) 


11. A husband. [Low, Eng.] 


“I'ma heat J for my master.” “Do you mean your 
husband?” said I. “ Yes, miss, my master.” 
Dickens, Bleak House, viil 


Grand master, the title of the head of military orders 
of knighthood, as the Hospitalers, the Templars, and the 
Teutonic Knights. The title is also given to the head of 
the fraternity of freemasons for the time being. 


Wottest thou that Lucas de Beaumanoir, the chief of 
their Order, and whom they (the Templars] term Grand 
Master, is now himself at Templestowe? 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 


Great mastert. See great.— Master attendant. See 
attendant.— Master in chancery, in England, formerly, a 
judicial or quasi-judicial officer of the court of chancery. 
— Master in lunacy. See /unacy.— Master of Arts, an 
academical degree granted by a college or other authorized 
body, on the successful completion of a certain course of 
study or in recognition oO perenons merit. Commonly 
abbreviated to A. Mf. or M. A.—Master of ceremonies. 
See ceremony.—Master of or in glomeryt. Sce glomery. 
— Master of song, in England, in the sixteenth century, 
the title of the music-teacher to the Chapel Royal.— Mas- 
ter of the church, in Eng. eccles. hist., one of the body of 
learned clergy who sat as advisers of the bishops in synods. 
—Master of the faculties, the principal officer of the 
Court of Faculties (which see, under faculty).— Master of 
the horse. (a) (Latin magister equitum, commander of the 
cavalry.) In Rom. his., an official appointed by the dic- 
tator to act as his chief subordinate. He discharged the 
duties of the dictator during the lattcr’s absence. (6) An 
equerry ; specifically, the third great officer in the British 
court. He has the management of all the royal stables and 
bred horses, with authority over all the equerries and 
pages, coachmen, footmen, grooms, etc. In state caval- 
cades he rides next to the sovereign. 

He is in attendance ... on me, the noble Earl of Sus- 
sex's master of horse. Scott, Kenilworth, xv. 


Master of the household, an officer employed under 
the treasurer of the British royal household to survey ac- 
counts.—Master of the mint. See mint!.—_Master of 
the ordnance, a great officer who has the command of 
the ordnance and artillery of Great Britain.— Master of 
the robes, See robe.— ter of the Rolls, one of the 
judges of the chancery division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice in England, the keeper of the rolls of all patents and 

nts that pass the oe seal, and of all records of the 

urt of Chancery. e ranks next after the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen's Bench, and above the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas.— Master of the Sen- 
tences (Magister Sententiarum), a title given to the cel- 
ebrated Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris in the twelfth cen- 
tury, from his great work ‘‘Sententiarum Libri Quatuor,” 
or ‘‘ The Four Books of Sentences "(commonly called ‘‘ The 
Sentences”), illustrative of doctrines of the churches in 
sentences or passages taken from the fathers.— Master of 
the song}, an instructor of choristers; a choir-master.— 
Master of the Temple, the preacher of the Temple 
Church in London. e holds his oftice by appointment 
of the crown, without episcopal induction.— Master’s 
mate, formerly, in the United States navy, a junior offi- 
cer whose duty it was to assist the master. See mate!,— 
Masters of the schools, in the University of Oxford, 
England, the conductors of the first examination (‘‘re- 
sponsions”’) of the three that candidates for the degree of 
B. A. are required to pass.— Passed master, one who 
has occupied the office or dignity of master, especially in 
such bodies or societies as the freemasons, etc.; hence, 
figuratively, one who has ripe experience in his particular 
craft or business. Often written past-master.— The little 
masters. (a) Certain German engravers of the sixteenth 
century, so called from the smallncss of their prints. (6) 
See the quotation. 

In this (the hatters’) trade prevailed, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, the system of carrying on industry by 
means of sub-contractors (alias sweaters), who were called 
Little Masters. English Gilds(E. E. T. 38.), Int., p. clxxviii. 
The Master, a specific designation of Christ as head of 
the church and supreme guide of his followers.— The old 
masters, a titic given collectively to the eminent painters 
of the Renaissance and earlier, particularly to the Italian 

inters of this period.— To be meat for one’s master. 

e meatl, 

I. a. Having or exercising mastery; direct- 
ing or controlling; chief; principal; leading: 
as, a master mechanic or mariner; a master 
builder or printer; a master hand in trade. 

The maister temple of al the toune. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L 1016. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 168. 
This later version of a most sublime tragedy . . . has 


the fire and vigor of a master hand. 
Stedinan, Victorian Poets, pp. 121-2. 


masterhood 


Master builder. (a) A chief builder; a director of build- 
ing; an architect. 


As a wise masterbuilder, I have laid the foundation. 
1 Cor. iii. 10, 


(0) One who employs workmen in building.— Master 
chord, in music, the chord of the dominant.— Master 
fugue, in music, a fugue without episodes; one in which 
either subject or answer is continually heard, or one in 
which only the most difficult contrapuntal methods are 
used.— Master mariner, mason, etc. See mariner, etc. 
— Master mind, the chief mind; a predominant intel- 
lect; a master spirit.— Master note. Same as leadiny 
note. See leading|.— Master passion, a predominant 
passion: as, ambition was his master passion.— Master 
spirit, a predominant mind; a master mind. 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. Milton, Areopagitica. 


Master workman. (a) A workman in charge, or one 
who is master of his craft. (b) (caps.) The chief execu- 
tive otticer of the Knights of Labor. [U. 8.] 


master! (mas’tér), v. [= D. meesteren = MLG. 
meéxteren, meisteren = OHG. meisteron, meistron, 
MHG. G. meistern = Sw. mdstra = Dan. mestre, 
master; from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To be- 
come the master of; subject to one’s will, con- 
Pie or authority; conquer; overpower; sub- 
ue. 


Every one can master a grief but he that has it. 
Shak., Much Ado, fii 2. 28. 


Kings nor authority can master Fate. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, v. 8. 
2. To make one’s self master of; overcome the 
difficulties of; learn so as to be able to apply 
or use: as, to master @ science. 
That art of plain living, which moralists in all ages have 
prized so much, was mastered completely ig ae ordsworth. 
J. R. Secley, Nat. igion, p. 97. 
3. To control as master or owner; possess; 
have power over. 
So then he hath it {gold} when he cannot use it, 


And leaves it to be master'd by his young. 
Shak., Lucrece, L 863. 


The Hurons would follow our trail, and master our scalps 
before we had got a dozen miles. 

Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxv. 
4+. To hold the position or relation of master 
to; be a master to. 

Rather father thee than master thee. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 396. 
5. In a technical use, to season or age. 


A slight change in the quality of the sumac, something 
different in the * ageing” or mastering of the logwood,... 
and other causes, . . . put works almost to a stand-stilL 

O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 86. 


Il, intrans. To be skilful; excel. [Rare.] 


They talk of fencing, and the use of arms, 
The art of urging and avoiding harms, 
The noble science, and the mastering skill 
Of making get epee how to kill. 


onson, Underwoods. (Latham.) 
master? (mas’tér),n. [< mast! +-erl.] A ves- 
sel with (a specified number of) masts: in com- 
position: as, a three-master. 
master-at-arms (mas’tér-at-irmz’), n. Ina 
man-of-war, a petty officer of the first class; 
the chief police officer of the ship, whose duties 
are to take charge of all prisoners, and to keep 
order on the berth-deck. His assistants are 
called ship’s corporals. 
masterdom (mas‘tér-dum), n. [« ME. master- 
dom (= OHG. meistartuom, meistarduom, MHG. 
meistertuom, G. meisterthum); ¢ master! + -dom.) 
Power of control; dominion; mastery. 


Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 

Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 71. 
masterful (mas’tér-fil),a. [« ME. masterfull, 
maisterful; € master! + -ful.] 1. Having the 
character or qualities of a master; capable 
of mastery; controlling; imperious; domineer- 
ing. 

Shal noon housebonde seyn to me ‘‘chek mat!” 
For eyther they ben ful of jalousie, 
Or maysterful, or loven novelrye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iL 756. 


How maisterful loue is in youthe! 
Goocer, Conf. Amant,, fil. 
Such parents are invaluable boons to an ambitious, en- 
ergetic, and masterful child. The Century, XXVIII. 126. 
2. Expressing or indicating mastery; exhibit- 
ing foree or power: as, a masterful manner or 


command.— Masterful beggar, formerly, in Scots lave, 
a beggar who took by force or by putting the household- 
ers in fear; a sorner. 


masterfully (mas’tér-fil-i), adv. In a master- 
ful or imperious manner. 

masterfulness (mas’tér-fiil-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being masterful, imperious, or domineer- 


ing. 

masterhood (mas’tér-hid), n. [«€ master] + 
-hood.) The state of being a master; a condi- 
tion of nrastery; mastership. 
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masterhood 


I would . . . accommodate quietly to his masterhood, 
smile undisturbed at his ineradicable ambition. 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxxiv. 


master-joint (mas’tér-joint), n. In geol., the 
most marked or best-defined system of joints or 
divisional planes by which a rock is intersected. 
Many rocks are traversed by two systems of joints nearly 
at right angles with each other; one of these is frequently 
decidedly better defined than the other, and any joint of 
this system would be designated as a master-joint. If 
there are two well-developed systems of joints and an- 
other which is less so, the tormer would both be included 
under the designation of master-juints. 


master-key (mas’tér-ke), n. 1. A key which 
opens (masters) many locks so differently con- 
structed that the key proper to each will open 
none of the others. 
A very Master-Key to every Body's strong Box. 
Congreve, Way of the World, fil 
2. Figuratively, a general clue to lead out of 
many difficulties; a guide to the solution of 
many questions or doubts. 
The discernment of characters is the master key of hu- 
man policy. Goldsmith, Phanor. 
masterless (mas’tér-les), a. [< ME. maistertes ; 
< master! + -less.}] 1. Not having a master; 
uncontrolled or unprotected by a master. In 
England, in early times, a masterless man—that is, one 
who could not prove either that he was a freeman or that 
he was under the control of a master— was beyond the 
pee of the law, and could legally be treated as a vaya- 
ond, or consigned to a master, or even put to death. 


Negroes were subject to similar conditions in the south- 
ern United States during the existence of slavery. 


A masterless man? . . . He had better not to speak to 
me, unless he is in love with gaol and gallows. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, vii. 


In English society of a far later time we find ‘‘ masterless 
men” to bea name of thieves, beggars, and peace-breakers. 
F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 30. 


2. Free from mastery or ownership; liberated 
from or not subject to a master; having unre- 
strained liberty. 

Ther sholde ye se stedes and horse renne maisteriea, their 
reynes trailynge vndir fote, wher-of the sadeles were all 
blody of knyghtes that ther-ynne hadde be slayn. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ff. 211. 


What mean these masteriless and gory swords ? 
Shak., R. and J., v. 8. 142. 


3. That cannot be mastered; ungovernable; 
beyond control. 
Such vast heath-fires 
to a masteriess head. 
masterlessness (mas’tér-les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being masterless or without a 
master; unrestrainedness. Hare. 
masterliness (mas’tér-li-nes),n. The condition 
or quality of being masterly; masterly ability 
or skill. . 
master-lode (mas‘tér-l6d), n. Same as cham- 
pion lode (which see, under lode). 
masterly (mas’tér-li), a. [= D. meesterlijk = 
MLG. mésterlik = OHG. meistarlih, MHG. meis- 
terlich, G. meisterlich = Sw. misterlig = Dan. 
mesterlig; as master! + -ly1.] 1. Pertaining to 
or characteristic of a master; characteristic of 
one who is master of his art or subject. 
But when action or persons are to be described, . . . how 
bold, how masterly are the strokes of Virgil! 
Dryden, Account of Annus Mirabilis. 
2. Acting likea master; imperious; domineer- 
ing; masterful. [Rare.] 
masterly (mas’tér-li), adv. [= D. meesterlijk 
= MLG. mesterlike = OHG. meistarlihho, MHG. 
meisterliche, G. meisterlich; as master! + -ly2,) 
In a masterly manner; with the skill or ability 
of a master. 


are lighted up that they often get 
Gilbert White. 


Masteriy done: 
The very life seems warm es her lip. 

hak., W. T., v. 8. 66. 
masteroust, mastroust (mas’tér-us, -trus), a. 
poner’ also maistrous; < master! + -ous.] 
haracteristic of a master; masterly; skilful. 
Must we learne from Canons and quaint Sermonings 
interlin’d with barbarous Latin to illumin a period, to 


wreath an Enthymema with mazstrous dexterity ? 
Milton, Apology for Smectynnuus, 


masterpiece (mis ’tér-pés), » 1. A work or 
performance of a master; a piece of work of 
surpassing excellence; any performance or pro- 
duction superior to others of its kind, whether 
by the same person or by others. 
Here we must rest; this is our master-picce; 


We cannot think to go beyond this. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 1. 


At an earlier period they had studied the master-picces 
of ancient genius. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iii. 
2+. Chief excellence or talent. 


There is no master-piece in art like policy. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, iv, 2, 
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Dissimulation wag his rece. 
Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
master-prizet (mas’tér-priz), n. A masterly or 
commanding stroke; a move, stroke, or game 
worthy of a master hand or mind. 
She hath play'd her master-prize, a rare one. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, til. 4. 
There is some notable masterprize of roguery 
This drum strikes up for. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, fii. 1. 
mastership (mas’tér-ship), 2. [= OF ries. mas- 
terskip, mesterskip = D. meesterschap = MLG, 
mésterschop = OHG. meisterscast, MHG. G. 
meisterschaft = Sw. mdsterskap = Dan. mester- 
skab; as master! + -ship.] 1. The state or office 
of a master; & master’s position or rank: as, 
the mastership of a school, or of a vessel. 
Yet these conscientious Men . . . wanted not boldicss 
.. to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to ac- 


cept, .. . Collegiate Masterships in the Universities. 
Milton, Hist. England, iil. 


The kinds of this seignoury, Seneca makes two: the 
one, ... power or command; the other, . . . propriety 
or mastership. Raleiyh, Hist. World, 1. ix. § 1. 
2. Masterly skill or capacity; superiority; mas- 
tery. 

That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating. Shak., Cor., iv. 1.7. 
Where noble youths for maatership should strive. 
| Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., 
3+. A chief work; a masterpiece. 
Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 
The mastershtp of Heaven in face and mind. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., il. 318 
4+. In address, your mastership, like your lord- 
ship, ete. Sometimes contracted to maship. 

How now, Signior Launce! what news with your mas- 

tership? Shak., T. G. of V., iii. 1. 280. 
Save your mastership! 
Do you know us, sir? 

Fletcher (and another 7), Propheteas, iii. 1. 
master-sinew (mas’tér-sin’i), n. In furriery, 
the tendon of the gastrocnemius muscle, which 
is inserted into the hock. It corresponds to 

the tendon of Achilles in man. 
mastersinger (mas’tér-sing’ér), n. ([Tr. of 
MHG. meistersinger, G. meistersinger (G. also 
meistersdnger); < meister, master, + singer, sing- 
er.] One of a class of German poets and musi- 
cians, chiefly peasants and artisans, who began 
to form gilds or societies for the cultivation of 
their art in the fourteenth century. Nuremberg 
was their principal seat, and Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of 
that place, was the most celebrated of them; but socie- 
ties were founded in all the principal cities, many of 


which were maintained till the seventeenth century, while 
that of Ulm continued in existence till 1539. 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure 
and dismal lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingeras, chanting rude poetic 
strains. Longfellow, Nuremberg. 
master-spring (mas’tér-spring), n. The spring 
which sets in motion or regulates the whole 
work or machine. 
master-stroke (mas’tér-strok), n. 1. A mas- 
terly achievement; a wonderfully clever or suc- 
cessful action. 
How oft, amazed and ravished, you have seen 
The conduct, prudence, and stupendous art, 
And master-strokes in each mechanick part. 
Str kk. Blackmore. 
2. In art, an important or capital line. 


Some painters will hit the chief lines and masterstrokes 
of a face so truly that, through all the differences of age, 
the picture shall still bear a resemblance. 

Waller, Poems, ii., Pref. 


Paul should himself direct me: I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
Cowper, Task, fi. 898. 
master-touch (mas’tér-tuch), n. The touch or 
finish of a master. 
T have here only mentioned some master-touches of this 
admirable picce. Tatler, No. 156. 
master-wheel (mas’ tér-hwél), n. The main 
or chief wheel in a machine; specifically, a 
wheel which acts as a driver or imparts mo- 
tion to other parts, as the large cog-wheel of a 
horse-power. 
masterwork (mas’tér-wérk),». [= MLG. més- 
terwerk = G. meisterwerk = Sw. mdsterverk = 
Dan. mesterwark; as master! + work.) Prin- 
cipal performance; masterpiece; chef-d’ceuvre. 
Yet let me touch one point of this great. act, 


That famous siege, the master-irork of all. 
Daiiel, Death of the Erle of Devonshire. 


Here by degrees his master-iork arose. 
Thomnson, Castle of Indulence, fi. 19. 
masterwort (mas’tér-weért), n. [A tr. of Im- 
peratoria; sense variously explained.) A name 
of several umbelliferous plants. (a) Properly, 
Peucedanum (Iinperatoria) Ostruthium, a native of central 


mastic 


Europe, formerly much cultivated asa pot-herb. Its root 
is an aromatic stimulant. (6) An American plant, Hera- 
clown lanatwin, Its rout has stimulant and carminative 
properties. (¢) Archanyelica atropurpurea, an infusion of 
which is sometimes used in flatulent colic.— mas- 
terwort, Hacyuetia Eyipactis.—Qreat black master- 
wort, Axtrantia Li A lg black masterwort, 4s- 

d or English masterwort. Same 


trantia minor.—W 
as herb-yerard. 

mastery (mas‘tér-i), n. [< ME. mastry, mais- 
try, maystrye, maistrie, meystry, € OF. maistrie 
(= Sp. maestria = Pg. mestria = It. maestria), 
mastery, ¢ maistre, master: see masterl,n.] 1. 
The state of being a master; power of com- 
mand or control; rule; dominion; sway. 


A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 165. 


For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery. Milton, P. L., if. 899. 


Their mastery of the sea gave them along every coast a 
secure basis of operations. 
J. RR. Green, Conquest of England, iti 
2. Ascendancy in war or in competition; the 
upper hand; superiority; preéminence. 
It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery. 
Ex. xxxfi. 18. 
Riding of this steed, brother Bredbeddle, 
The mastery belongs to me. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, L 242). 
3. Expert knowledge or skill; power of using 
or exercising; dexterity: as, the mastery of an 
art or science. 
The 16 medicyn agens the feuere pestilenciale, and the 


matstrie to cure it. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. 


O, had I now your manner, maistry, might, . . . 
How would I draw! 8B. Jonson, Poet to the Painter. 
He could attain to a mastery in alllanguages. Tillotson. 


4. Masterly attainment; the gaining of mas- 
tership. 
Now I wole teche gou the maistrie of departynge of 


gold fro siluir whanne thei be meyngid togidere. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 


A science whose mastery demands a whole life of labo- 
rious diligence, Story, Misc. Writings, p. 340. 
5+. A contest for superiority. Holland. 


He would often times run, leap, and prove masterics 
with his chiefe courtiers. 
Knolles, Hist. Turks (1603). (Nares.) 
The youth of the severall wards and parishes contend 
in other masteries aud pastimes. Evelyn, Diary, Jan., 1646. 
6+. A masterly operation or act; a triumph of 
skill. 
Taketh good heed, ye shul wel seen at ye, 
That I wol doon a matstrte er I go. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 49. 


No maystry is it to get a friend, but for to keepe him 
long. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 91. 
7t. The finding of the magisterium or philoso- 
pher’s stone; also, the stone itself. 


I am the lord of the philosopher’s stone, . . . 
I am the master of the mastery. 


B. Jonson, Alchemist, fv. 1. 

mastful (mast’fil), a. [< mast? + -ful.] 

Abounding with mast, or the fruit of the oak, 
beech, and other forest-trees. 

masthead (mast’hed), ». 1. The top or head 

of the mast of a ship or vessel; technically, the 

top or head of the lower mast, but by extension 


the highest point of the mast. Thus, a sailor may 
be sent to the masthead (the top of the lower mast) as a 
lookout-man, or for punishment: to the colors at 
the enon is to carry them at the highest point of the 
mast. 


2. One who is stationed at the masthead: as, 
the sundown masthead. 
masthead (mast’hed),v. t. [< masthead,n.] 1. 
To raise to the masthead; place or display at 
the masthead. 
In a minute the flag, jack down, was mastheaded, and 
fluttering its fair folds upon the breeze. 
W. C.. Russell, Jack's Courtship, xlvii. 
2. To punish, as a sailor, by sending to the 
masthead (the top of one of the lower masts) 
for a certain or an indefinite time. 
The next morning I was regularly mastheaded. 
Marryat, Frank Mildmay, iv. (Davtes.) 
mast-hoop (mast’hép), ». A wooden or iron 
hoop on & mast. 
mast-house, masting-house (mast’-, mas’ ting- 
hous), n. A large roofed building in which 
masts are made or prepared for use. 
mastic (mas’tik), n. anda. [Also mastich, for- 
merly also mastick ; < ME. mastik = D. mastik, < 
F. mastic = Pr. mastic, mastec = Sp. obs. mdsticis 
(usually almaciga, ¢ Ar. Gn GGha) = Pg. mas- 
tique= It. mastice, mastico (=G.mastix,(LL.ML. 
mastiz), < L. mastiche, also mastice, LL. masti- 
chumand mastix,< Gr. uaorixn, mastic, so called 
because used as in the East as chewing-gum, < 


mastic 


naotizev, chew: cf. ndorat, the mouth (see mas- 
tax, mustache), < pacacba, chew. Hence ult. mas- 
ticate.) I,n. 1. A resinous substance obtained 
from the common maastic-tree, Pistacia Lentis- 
cus, @ small tree about 12 feet high, native in 
the countries around the Mediterranean. The 
commercial article is derived pric bred from the Levant, 
and especially from the island of Chios. The greater part 
is obtained from artificial incisions in the bark of the tree. 
It comes in yellow, brittle, transparent, rounded 
which soften between the teeth with bitterish taste an 
aromatic smell. About 90 per cent. of mastic is dissolved 
in alcohol, the residue constituting the substance masticin. 
Its solution in turpentine constitutes a varnish much used 
in painting in ofl. In the East mastic is chewed by the 
wonien, 

2. A similar resin yielded by some other plant. 
Algerian or Barbary mastic is afforded by Pistacia Tere- 
binthua (P, Atlantica), a tree of the same region as P. Len- 
tiscuz. In India a mastic is obtained from P. Khinjube 
and P. Cabulica. At the Cape of Good Hope a shrubby 
composite plant, Furyops speciosissimus, called resin-bush, 
yields a gum which serves as mastic. The Peruvian 
mastic-tree is Schtnus molle; the West Indian is Bursera 
guminifera, a lofty tree from all parts of which a resinous 
gum exudes. 


3. A mastic-tree. 
A line of sandy hills, covered with thickets of myrtle 


and mastic, shut off the view of the plain and meadows. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 43. 


4, A distilled liquor, most commonly obtained 
from grapes or grape-skins after the wine is 
pressed, flavored with the gum mastic and 
sometimes with anise or fennel, becoming opa- 
line when mixed with water, much drunk in 
Turkey, Greece, and the islands. The best is 
made in Chios.— 5. A kind of mortar or cement 
used for plastering walls. It is composed of finely 
ground odlitic imestone mixed with sand and litharge, 
and is used with a considerable portion of linseed-oil: it 
sets hard in a few days, and is much used in works where 


great expedition is required.— Asphaltic mastic. Same 
ous mastic. See bituminous ce- 


as asphalt, 2.— Bitumin 
under bituminous. : 
. a. Adhesive, as or with gum or mastic. 
Gellia wore a velvet mastick h. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, vi. 1. 
masticable (mas’ti-ka-bl),a. ([< mastic(ate) + 
-able.] Capable of being chewed ; .susceptible 
of mastication. 
masticate (mas’ti-kat), v. ¢.; Bret and pp. mas- 
ticated, ppr. masticating. [< LL. masticatus, pp. 
of masticare, chew (> It. masticare = Sp. masti- 
car, obs. mastigar = Pg. mastigar = OF. mascher, 
F. mdcher, chew), orig. chew mastic (not from 
the ancient and rare Gr. paoriyav, gnash the 
teeth, which is, however, remotely related), < 
mastiche, mastice, mastic: see mastic, n.] 1. 
To grind with the teeth, and prepare for swal- 
lowing and digestion; chew: as, to masticate 
food. 
Now I eat my meals with pain, 
Averse to masticate the grain. 
Cotton, Fables, vL 
2. To prepare for use by cutting or kneading, 
as with a masticator. 
Mr. Hancock .. . had a cylinder made of masticated 
rubber, of a convenient size. Ure, Dict., I. 693. 
mastication (mas-ti-ka’shon),”. [= F.mastica- 
tion = Sp.masticacion = Py. ha do = It. mas- 
ticaztone, < ML. Nepali adel LL. masticare, 
chew: see masticate.] 1. The act of chewing; 
the process of triturating food with the teeth; 
manducation.—2. The process of tearing to 
pieces or kneading, as india-rubber, by means 
of the masticator.— Muscles of mastication, the 
muscles specially concerned in the act of chewing, bein 
those by whose action the lower jaw is moved upward an 
sidewise. They constitute a special group of muscles, de- 
riving their innervation from the motor filaments of the 
trigeminus nerve. In man these muscles are the tempo- 
ralis, masseter, and external and internal pterygoid. 
masticator (mas’ti-ké-tor), n. [= Sp. masti- 
cador, a horse’s bit, = rei mastigador = It. 
masticatore, masticator, « NL. masticator, ¢ LL. 
masticare, chew: see masticate.] One who or 
that which masticates or chews. Specifically — 
(a) A small kind of mincing-machine for cutting up meat 
for aged persons or others unable to chew properly. (0) 
A machine used in purifying india-rubber or gutta-percha, 
consisting of a shaft set with strong teeth and revolving 
in a case in which the material to be purified is placed. 
(ce) In entom., sometimes used for the organs of the mouth 
empluyed in mastication—the maxille and mandibles. 
Kirby. . . 
masticatory (mas’ti-kai-t6-ri),a.andn. (=F. 
masticatoire = Pr. mastiguatori = Sp. It. mas- 
ticatorio, < NL. *masticatorius, « LL. masticare, 
chew: see masticate, masticator.] I, a. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to mastication; used in or 
effected by chewing: as, the masticatory appa- 
ratus or process. — catory mouth, in entom., a 
meoath provided with well-developed mandibles and max- 
flis, as in Colecptera and Hymenoptera. Alsocalled man- 
diindate mouth. — Masticatory sac or stomach, a stom- 
ach bao serves for the trituration and comminution of 


mastich, mastiche, 7. 
mastic-herb (mas’tik-érb), 7. 


masticic (mas-tis’ik), a. 


masticin (mas’ti-sin), ”. 


mastickt, ». and a. 


masticurous (mas-ti-kii’rus), a. 


mastiff (mas’tif), n. 


mastiff-bat (mas’tif-bat), n. 


Mastigamoba (mas’ti- 
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food by a process analogous to che@ing, as the muscular 
gi of a bird, with its dense, tough, and sometimes 
ny epithelial lining, or the highly chitinized stomach of 
acrustacean, with its elaborate set of tooth-like processes. 
I. n.; pl. masticatories (-riz). Asubstance 

chewed to excite the secretion of saliva. 
The root [of the cocoanut-palm] is used as a masticatory. 
Bessey, Botany, p. 464. 


mastic-cement (mas’tik-s6-ment’),. Same as 


mastic, 5. 


mastic-cloth (mas’tik-kléth), ». A kind of can- 


vas made for needlework. 

See mastic. 

A low shrubby 
plant, Thymus mastichina, having a strong agree- 
able smell, like mastic. It grows in Spain. 

[< mastic + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to mastic. 

{= F, masticine = It. 
masticino; a8 mastic + -in2.] A substance 
(C49H3102) which remains undissolved on dis- 
soivin mastic in alcohol. It amounts to about a 
tenth of the mastic employed, and has while moist all the 
characters of caoutchouc, but becomes brittle when dried. 
I, ». An obsolete spelling 
of mastic. 

II, a. (Appar. an attrib. use of mastic with 
ref. to masticate.} | Masticatory: only in the 
following passage, where modern editions and 
many manuscripts have mastiff. 


When rank Thersites opes’ his mastick jaws, 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracle, 
Shak., T. and C., {. 8 73. 


tigophis, < Gr. udorie, a whip, scourge, + d¢¢, a 
serpent,snake.] A genus of innocuous serpents, 
of the family Colubrida, established by Baird 
and Girard in 1853; the whip-snakes. The type fs 
the coachwhip-snake, ie . fagelliformis, a very slender spe- 
cies with smooth scales, found in the southern United 
States; and others are described. 


masticot, ». An erroneous form of massicot. 
masticot?t, ». Mastic. 
mastic-tree (mas’tik-tré), ». 


{< ME. mastic- 
tree.} 1. A tree which yields mastic, espe- 
cially Pistacia Lentiscus. See mastic, 1 and 2. 
The benes hardde of mastic tree wol serve Yuowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p. 98. 
2. A valuable tree of Florida and the West 
Indies, Siderorylon Mastichodendron. The wood 
is very hard and heavy. srone, and close-grained. It re- 
sists the attacks of teredo, and is largely used in ship- and 


boat-building. It bears a plum-like fruit, of a pleasant 
subacid flavor, eagerly eaten by animals. 
Also masti- 


courous, prop.*mastigurous; < Gr. uaoré, a whip, 
scourge, + ovpd, the tail.] Having a whip-like 
tail, as the ray. 
[The associated forms (in 
kK. and F.) are of 3 types: (a) mastiff, formerly 
also mastive, < ME. mastyf, mestif, a mastiff, < 
OF. mestif, F. métif, of mixed breed, mongrel 
(chien mestif, a mongrel dog), < ML. *mizxtivus, 
*mistivus, mixed; (b) early mod. E. masty, < ME. 
mastis, a mongrel, < OF. mestis, F. métis (= Pr. 
mestis = Sp. mestizo = Pg. mestigo = It. mes- 
tizzv), of a mixed breed, mongrel, < ML. *mix- 
ticius, *misticius, mixed; (c) *mastin (*mestin, > 
Se. messin), < OF. mastin, F. mdtin = Pr. mastin 
(ef. Sp. mastin, Pg. mastim, It. mastino, ML. mas- 
tinus, all appar. < OF .), a mastiff; < ML. *miz- 
tinus, *“mistinus, mixed; all three types (ML. 
*mistivus, misticius, *mistinus) « L. mixtus, mis- 
tus, mixed, pp. of miscere, mix: see mizl. For 
the form mast-, ult. < L. mist-, ef. mastlin2, mas- 
lin2, This etym. is the only one that satisfac- 
torily explains the various forms involved. 
Skeat, following Scheler and Diez, supposes 
mastiff to be lit. ‘a house-dog,’ the ML. type 
mastinus being in this view contracted (after 
Rom.) from *masnatinus, ult. *mansionatinus 
(sc. canis), < masnata, ult. *mansionata (OF. 
meisnee, maisnee, etc.), household, family (see 
many2, meiny). Minsheu (1625) similarly ex- 
lains it as ‘‘q. maison tenant, i. domum tenens, 
beeping the house.”] <A variety of dog of con- 


siderable antiquity. A true-bred mastiff is of large 
size, and very stoutly built. The head is well developed 
and large, the lips deep and pendulous on each side of the 
mouth, and the whole aspect noble. This animal is capa- 
ble of great attachment, and is valuable as a watch-dog. 


In alde time was an usage to norrysshe grete mastyuys 
and sare bytynge dogges in the lytell houses upon the 
walls, that by them shulde be knowen the comynge of 
theyre enemyes. Caxton, Fayt of Armes, fi. 158. 


As savage bull, whom the flerce mastives bait. Spenser. 
A molossoid or 
bulldog-bat; a member of the Molossine: 80 
called from its physiognomy. See Molossine. 
-m6é’bi), n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. waortié (uactty-), a whip, scourge, + asoz/3%, 


uo the attacks of ichneumon parasites. 


mastigophore (mas’ti-g6-for), n. 
mastigophoric (mas‘ti-g6-for’ik), a. 


mastigophorous (mas-ti-gof’6-rus), a. 


mastigopod (mas’ti-g6-pod), a. and n. 


Mastigopoda (mas-ti-gop’6-di), n. pl. 


Mastigurus (mas -ti-gi’rus), 7. 


mastilyont, 7.° 
masting-house (mast’ing-hous), n. See mast- 


mastist, 7. 
mastitis (mas-ti’tis), n. 


mastless! (mast’les), a. 


mastless2 (mast ’les), a. 


mastlin!t, n. 
mastlin?t, 7. 
mastman (mast’man), n.; pl. mastmen (-men). 


mastoccipital (mas-tok-sip’i-tal), a. 


mastodon (mas’t6-don), 2. 


mastodon 


change, alternation: see ameba.] A remark- 
able genus of flagellate infusorians, combining 
the pseudopods of an ameeba with a long ter- 


minal flagellum. The genus illustrates a group of 
infusorians which have been called Rhizoslagellata. A 
species is named M. aspersa. 


Mastigamebide (mas’ti-ga-mé’bi-dé), . pl. 


[NL., < Mastigameba + -ide.] A family of 
rhizoflagellate infusorians, typified by the ge- 
nus Mastigameba. 


mastigium (mas-tij’i-um), 7. ; pi. mastigia (-it). 
w 


[NL., <« Gr. paorg (uacrey-), awhip.] Inentom., 
one of the prominent oreeus on the posterior 
extremity of a very few lepidopterous larva, 
from which threadlike processes can be thrust, 
as in the European Harpyiavinula. The cater- 
pillars lash their sides with these threads to re- 


astigophora (mas-ti-gof’6-ri), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of mastigophorus : see mastigophorous.] 


Same as Flagellata.— 
Denes Citioftsyellata. Mastigophora trichosomata. 
[< Mastigo- 
phora.) A flagellate infusorian; any member 
of the Mastigophora. 
[< mas- 
evopn are + -ic.] Same as mastigophorous, 1. 
T. L. Peacock, Headlong Hall, vi. Ke 
r. 


pacttyogépoc, bearing a whip, < udorit (waotry-), 
a whip, + -ddpoc, < gépecv = EB. bearl.] 1. Car- 
rying a whip, scourge, or wand. S. Smith.— 


Masticophis(mas-tik’6-fis),n. [NL.,prop.*Mas- 2. In zool., ar Seay as an infusorian; of or 


pertaining to the AMastigophora. 
ty [< he 
mastigopus (-pod-),< Gr. udorig (uaorty-), a whip, 
+ roc (70d-) = E. foot.) JI, a. Furnished with 
cilia or flagella, or both, as an infusorian; of 
or pertaining to the Mastigopoda. 
i. n. A member of the Mastigopoda. INL 

9 
neut. pl. of mastigopus: see mastigopod.] All 
those Protozoa which possess cilia or flagella; 
the two infusorial classes Ciliataand Flagellata. 
Huszley. 

opodous (mas-ti-gop’6-dus), a. [As 

mastigopod + -ous.} Same as mastigopod. 


mastigure (es Henn)» (<NL. Mastigurus.] 


An agamoid lizard of the genus Uromastix : as, 
the spine-footed mastigure, Uromastix spintpes. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. 
Haotié (uaorty-), & Whip, + ovpd, a tail.] Same 
as Uromastiz. Fleming. 

Same as maslin2, 


house. 
A Middle English form of masty?2. 
(NL., « Gr. pacroc, 
the breast, + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation 
of the mammary gland. Also called mam- 
mitts. 


mastivet, x. An obsolete form of mastiff. Min- 


sheu ; Cotgrave. 
[< mastl + -less.] 
Having no mast: as, a masiless vessel. 
[< mast2 + -less.] 
Bearing or producing no mast: as, a mastless 
beech. 
A crown of maetless oak adorned her head. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iL. 
See maslin}, 
See maslin2. 


A seaman stationed at a mast in a man-of-war 
to keep the ropes clear and in order. In the 
British service, formerly called captain of the 
mast. 
[< mas- 
to(id) + occipital.}] Common to the mastoid 
and the occipital bone: as, the mastoccipital 
suture. Also masto-occipital. 

[NL., so called 


with ref. to the mammillary processes on the 
molar teeth; < Gr. yaoréc, breast (mammilla), 
+ odot¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.] 1. An extinct 
proboscidean quadruped of the family Elephan- 


tidee and subfamily AMastodontin@. Several genera 
and rather numerous species have been discovered in 
Tertiary deposits of most parts of the world, in some cases 
associated with those of the mammoth. One of the largest 
and best-known of these is the American Mastodon giyan- 
teus, which survived toa late Pleistocene period. A speci- 
men nearly perfect was found in Missouri in 1840; it is 
now in the British museum, and its dimensions are — ex- 
treme length 20 feet 2 inches; height 9 feet 6} inches; 
cranium, length 84 feet, width 2 feet 11 inches; tusks, 
extreme length 7 fect. 2 inches, circumference at base 27 
inches. See cut on following page. 

2. [cap.] The typical genus of Mastodontine, 


formerly held to include all the mastodons, 


mastodon 


now restricted to those of the tetralophodont 
series, such as &. avernensis of Europe. 

mastodont (mas’té6-dont), a. and n. [< masto- 
don(t-).] JI, a. Having teeth like a mastodon: 
tubercular, as a mastodon’s ivoth. 

TH. n. A mastodon. 

mastodontic (mas-t6-don’tik),a. [< mastodont 
+ -c.] Of or pertaining to a mastodon; resem- 
bling a mastodon; of mammoth size: as, mas- 
todontic dimensions. Frerett. 

Mastodontins (mas’t6-don-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mastodon (-odont-) + -ine.] A subfamily of 
Elephantide typified by the genus Mastodon, 
distinguished from Elephantine by the charac- 
ter of the molar teeth; mastodons. The ridges 


of the molars increase in number by one or more on the 
successive teeth, and have more or fewer mammilliform 


Mastodon ( Afasfodon giganteus). 


Skeleton discovered at Cohoes, New York, 1866; now in the State 
Museum of Natural History, Albany. 


tubercles, while the intervening valleys have little or no 

cement. Three genera are now recognized, called Trilo- 

phodon, T and Pentalophodon by Falconer, 

the second of these terms being a synonym of M 

proper, and the first being the same as 7'etracaulodon of 
man. 


mastodontine (mas-t6-don’tin), a. Of or a 
taining to the Mastodonting: distinguished 
from elephantine in a technical sense. 

ynia (mas-t6-din’i-i), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
paoctés, the breast, + ddivy, pain.] In pathol., 
pain in the mammary gland. 

mastoid (mas’toid),a.andz. [< Gr. pacroedhe, 
like the breast, < paordéc, the breast, + «ldoc, 
form.] I, a. Teat-like; shaped like a nipple: 
specifically applied in anatomy to a part or pro- 
cess of the temporal bone, from its shape in man. 
See below.—Mastoid artery, a small branch of the pos- 
terior auricular artery ; also, a small branch of the occipi- 
tal artery which enters the mastoid foramen.—Mastold 
celis, a number of irregular spaces or cavities in the sub- 
stance of the mastoid process of the temporal bone, com- 
municating with one another and with the cavity of the 

opanum_ mnavois foramen. See foramen.—Mas- 

muscle, the sternoclidomastoideus.— Mastoid pro- 
poral bone, the mastoid. See cuta 1 and 2 


II. ». 1. The mastoid part or process of the 
temporal bone: in adult man, a conical nipple- 
like bony prominence below and behind the 
orifice of the ear, to which the sternoclido- 
mastoid, trachelomastoid, digastric, and other 
muscles are attached, and which is grooved 
for the npassaee of the occipital artery. It is not 
a distinct element of the compound temporal bone, hav- 
ing no independent center of ossification, but is merely an 
outgrowth of the petrosal bone, forming with this the pe- 
tromastoid. It is scarcely recognizable in infants. e 
interior is excavated by the numerous mastoid cells. 

2. A distinct bone of the skull of some of the 
lower vertebrates, regarded by Owen as homo- 
logous with the mammalian mastoid. 

mastoidea, ». Plural of mastoideum. 

mastoideal (mas-toi’dé-al), a. [< mastoideus + 
-al.} Same as mastoid. 

mastoidean (mas-toi’dé-an), a. [< mastoideus 
+ -an.] Same as masioid. 

mastoidei, x. Plural of mastoideus. 

mastoideum (mas-toi’dé-um), n.; pl. mastoidea 
(-4). ([NL., neut.: see mastoideus.] The mas- 
toid, more fully called os mastoideum. 

mastoideus (mas-toi’dé-us), ”.; pl. mastoidet 
(-1). [NL.,< Gr. uaoréc, breast, + eldoc, form. ] 
The sternoclidomastoideus. 

mastoiditis (mas-toi-di’tis),n. [NL., < mastoi- 
deus + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation in the 
mastoid. 

mastoidohumeral (mas-toi-d6-hii’ me-ral), a. 
[< mastoid + humeral.] Connecting the mas- 
toid part of the temporal bone with the hu- 
merus: as, the mastoidohumeral muscle of some 
animals. 

mastological (mas-td-loj’i-kal), a. [¢ mastol- 
og-y + -ic-al.] Same as mammalogical. 

mastologist (mas-tol’6-jist), ». [< mastolog-y 
+ -ist.] Same as mammalogist. 
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mastol (ma#tol’o-ji),n. [< Gr. xaordc, the 
breast, + -soyia, < sé ev, speak: see -ology.] 
Same as mammalogy. 

pital (mas’t6-ok-sip’i-tal),a. Same 
as mastoccipital, 

mastoparietal (mas‘t6-pa-ri’e-tal), a. [< mas- 
to(id) + parietal.) Common to the mastoid 
and the parietal bone: as, the mastoparietal 
suture. 

pathy (mas-top’a-thi), n. [< Gr. paordc, 

the breast, + -7aGera, < ta6oc, disease.] In pa- 
thol., disease of the mammary gland. 

mastotheca (mas-to-the’ki), n.; pl. mastothece 
(-86). ([NL., < Gr. puacrés, the breast, + 67K7, 
a receptacle: see theca.] A cutaneous pouch 
or fold of the skin in which the nipples of mam- 
mary glands are situated, as the marsupium or 
pouch of the marsupial mammals. 

mastotympanic (mas‘to-tim-pan’ik),. [< 
masto(%d) a yinnanii + -ic.] ik bone of the 
skull of some reptiles, which should correspond 
tothe opisthotic quadrate of modern nomencla- 
ture. &. Owen. 

Mastozoa (mas-t6-z6’8), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
paotéc, breast, + (gov, an animal.] Mammals; 
the class of Mammalia. De Blainville. 

mast-pocket (mast’pok‘et), n. A heavy cast- 
ars, yeaa a wrecking-car, puoboee by a der- 
rick truss-rod, serving as a socket for the mast 
oe a derrick to hold it upright. Car-Builder’s 

ict. 

mastresst, ». An obsolete form of mistress. 

mast-rope (mast’rop), x. A rope used for send- 
ing a topmast or topgallantmast up or down. 

mastroust, a. See masterous. 

mast-tree (mast’tré), ». 1. One of the trees 
which produce mast; specifically, the cork-tree. 
—323. In India, atall tree, Polyalthia (Guatteria) 


longifolia, handsome and much planted along 
avenues: so named doubtless from its erect 
habit, its wood being useless. 

masturbate (mas‘tér-bat), v. 6; pret. and pp. 
masturbated, ppr. masturbating. [< L. mastur- 


-batus, pp. of masturbart, practise masturbation. ] 
To corhmit self-abuse. 
bation (mas-tér-ba&’shon), ». [« F. 

masturbation = Sp. masturbacion, < NL. mas- 
turbatio(n-), < L. masturbari: see masturbate. | 
Self-defilement; onanism. 

masturbational (mas -tér-ba&’shon-al),a. [< 
masturbation + -al.] Pertaining to or caused 
by masturbation. 

masturbator (mas’ tér-baé-tor), n. One who 
masturbates. 

masturbatory (mas’tér-ba-t6-ri), a. [< mastur- 
bate + -ory.] Concerned with the practice of 
masturbation. 

1 (mas’ti),a. [< ME. masty; < mast? + 
~yi.] Full of mast, or the fruit of the oak, 
beech, ete. 

Ye masty e ydel wreches. 

wT” OR auser. House of Fame, 1. 1777. 
masty7t (mas’ti),”. [< ME. mastis, a mongrel, 
« OF. mestis, F. métis, mongrel: see mastiff. 
The ME. form seems to have been taken as 
a plural, whence the later assumed singular 

masty.] Same as mastiff. | 

t upon the castle walls but shall bark too. 

aa Shitley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1. 


The true-bred aed shows not his teeth, nor opens, 
Till he bites. The Unfortunate Usurper (1668). (Nares.) 


masuelt (mas-ii-el’), 2. [< OF. massuelle, masu- 
ele, maguele, a8 mace, < masse, mace, & mace: see 
macel, ) A war-mace. Also spelled massuelle. 

mas -boat, . See masoola-boat. 

mat! (mat), ». [< ME. matte, < AS. meatta = 
D. mat = LG. matte = OHG. matta, MHG. matte, 
matze,G. matte = Sw. matta = Dan. matte = W. 
mat = Ir. mata = It. matta (= OF., with change 
of initial m to n (as also in napkin, napery, as 
compared with map), nate, F. natte, > MLG. 
natte = ME. natte, natt, nat), < L. matta (ML. 
natta),amat.) 1. Anarticle plaited or woven 
of more orless coarse material, as rushes, straw, 
coir, rope, twine, or thick woolen yarn, of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes according to the use to 
which it is to be put. Mats are especially used for 
covering or protecting floors, as door-mats for wiping the 
shoes upon, etc. A similar but usually lighter material 
used as packing, for covering floors or passages, etc., is 
called matting. The skin of an animal with thick hair or 
wool is sometimes used as a mat; and articles serving as 
door-mats, and so called, are also made of india-rubber, 
and even of thin upright strips of steel. Table-mats are 
thin sheets or plates of straw or the like to set hot dishes 
upon. In Japan very thick soft mats, consisting of a wooden 
frame ese Sp. a abr 6 feet by 8 feet, covered with straw 
matting and backed with closely packed drawn straws, are 
used for flooring, resting on posts, and on these the people 


mat?t, a. and ». 
mat? (mat), a. and ”. 


mat’ (mat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. matted, 


matachin 


sit, and sleep. In China and other. Asiatic countries 
portable mats of about the same size are used for beds, and 
are commonly carried for that purpose in traveling. 


Nevtheles ther com to vs Jacobyns and other feynyd 
Cristen Peple of Sonndry Sectis, that browght to vs mattes 
ffor our mony to lye upon. 

Toriangton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 


The women and children in the west of Cornwall make 
mats of a small and fine kind of bents there growing, which 
serve to cover floors and walls. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 
2. A web of rope-yarn used on ships to se- 
cure the standing rigging from the friction of 
the yards, ete.—3t. Matting; woven rushes or 
straw. 
I defy thee, 
Thou mock-made man of mat! charge home, sirrah! 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 2. 
4. A structure of interwoven withes, weeds, 
brush, or the like, or of fascines, fastened with 
ropes and wires, used as a revetment on river- 
banks, etc.; a mattress.—5. A sack made of 
matting, such as are used to contain coffee or 
to cover tea-chests; specifically, such a sack 
containing a certain quantity of coffee. 
The annual receipts of coffee landed at the warehouses 


in Brooklyn amount to about ata as mats. 
ing Post, June 18, 1888. 


6. Anything closely set, dense, and thick: as, 
a mat of hair; a mat of weeds.— 7. A piece of 
thick paper, cardboard, or other materia! placed 
for protection or ornament immediately under 
the glass in a picture-frame, with enough of 
the central part cut out for the proper display 
of the picture (usually a drawing, engraving, 
or photograph ).— 8. In lace-making, the solid or 
closely worked surface, as distinguished from 
the more open part. 
mat! (mat), v.; pret. and pp. matted, ppr. mat- 
ting. [< mati, n.] I, trans. 1. To cover or 
overlay with mats or matting. 
Keep the doors and windows of your conservatories 
well matted and guarded from the piercing air. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense. 
2. To make like a mat; cause to resemble a 
‘mat; twist together; interweave like a mat; 
entangle: as, matted hair. 
The bank, with daffadillies dight, 
With grass like sleave was matted. 
Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 


' ‘Phe fibers are matted as woo) is in a hat. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, {. 4. 


His looks were ae ar and his sh beard 
Matted with filth ; in all things else a Greek. 
Addison, Eneid, iii. 


II. intrans. To grow thick together; become 
interwoven like a mat. 

An obsolete form of mate?. 
[Also matt; ef. F. matte 
n.; < G. matt, dull, dim, dead (matt-gold, dead 
gold, matt-blau, pale blue, matt-bunzen, a bur- 
nisher, ete.), = E. mate2, ME. mate, mat, faint, 
dull, ete.: see mate2, The word maf taken in 
artistic use from G., seems to be confused in 
part with mati, n., paper or cardboard with a 
more or less dulled or roughened surfaee used 
to protect or set off a picture: see matl, n., 7.] 
I. a. Having a dull or dead surface; unpolish- 
ed; lusterless: as, mat gold; mat silver. 

Most kinds of varnish that will dry “bright” under 
ordinary circumstances will become mat if subjected to 
a chill, or to the action of sacar ay Ly the crying: 

Amer., N.8., LVI. 297. 

IT. ~. 1. A dull or dead surface, without lus- 
ter, produced in metals, as gold or silver, by 
special tools.— 2. [< mat8, v.} An implement 
by which a mat surface is produced, as in gold 
or silver. 

A very coarse mat is used in representing velvet dra- 
pery. Soctety of Arts Rep., I. 323. 

r. 
matting. [< mat’, a.] To produce a roug Or 
unpolished surface on (metal), whether by 
means of a mat or by engraving with a sharp 


tool.—To mat in, to produce a roughened surface ground 
in metal-work. 


matachin}, matachinet (mat-a-chén’),n. [Also 


mattachin; = F. matassins, < Sp. matachin, < 
Ar. motawajjihin, maskers, pl. of motawajjth, 
masked, ¢ wajh, face.] A participant in an old 
comic dance performed by maskers in mock- 
ree guise, originally with sword and buck- 
ler, and later with a wooden sword or some oth- 
er sham weapon; also, the dance itself, and the 
kind of mask or domino worn init. The dance 
Vidas a mere display of tumbling or acrobatic 
eats. 
Lod. We have brought you a mask. 


Flam. A matachin it seems, by your drawn swords. 
Webster, White Devil. (Nares.) 


matachin 


Whoever saw a matachin dance to imitate fighting, this 
was a fight that did imitate the matachin. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia. 


It was well known in France and Italy by the name of 
the dance of fools or matachins, who were habited in short 
jackets, with gilt paper helmets, long streamers tied to 
their shoulders, and bells to their legs. They carried in 
their hands a sword and buckler, with which they made 
aclashing noise, and performed various quick and spright- 
ly evolutions. 

Douce, ius, of Shakspere, II. 435. (Nares.) 
To dance a matachin, to fight a duel with swords. 


I'd dance a matachin with you 
Should make you sweat your best b] for ’t. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, v. 1. 


We may thereby perchance, 
Ere many springs, compelled be to dance 
Another Matachin. .) 
Wtther, Speculam Speculativum (1660), p. 26. 
mataco (mat’a-ko), ». (S. Amer.] A small 
three-banded armadillo, the apar or apara, Da- 
sypus or Tolypeutes tricinctus. Also matacho, 
matico. See cut under apar. 
matador (mat-a-dor’),n. [< Sp. matador (< L. 
mactator), @ slayer, < matar, kill, ¢ L. mactare, 
kill, sacrifice: see mactution, mactator.] 1. A 
killer; specifically, the man appointed to kill 
the bull in bull-fights. He carries in his right hand 
a naked sword, and in his left the muleta, a small stick 
with a piece of scarlet silk attached, with which, after the 
animal has been sufficiently tormented by the picadors 
and banderilleros, he draws its attention to himself, and 
then kills it by plunging his sword into its neck. Also 
written rmatadore. 


In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d, 
But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds. 
Byron, Childe Harold, 1 74. 
2. One of the three principal cards in the 


games of omber and quadrille. These three are 
the ace of clubs, the ace of spades, and the two of trumps 
should clubs or spades be trumps, or the seven of trumps 
should hearts or diamonds be trumps. 


Now move to war her sable Matadores 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Pope, BR. of the L., iii. 47. 
3. In the game of solo, the spadella, manilla, 
or basta (which three are known as the higher 
matadors), and, if these are all obtained by one 
side, any one of all lower cards held in unin- 
terrupted sequence in one hand: the latter are 
known as lower matadors. 
matwology, 7. See mateology. 
matafund (mat’a-fund),. (<ML. matafunda, 
appar. < Sp. matar, kill (see matador), + L. 
Junda, asling.] Same as matafunda. 
ma (mat-a-fun’di), n. 2 see mata- 
fund.) An old military engine which threw 
stones by means of a sling. Grose. 
That murderous sling, 
The matafunda, whence the ponderous stone 
Filed flerce. Southey, Joan of Arc, viii. 
matagasset, x. [Also mattagesse, mattagess ; 
°F. (Savoyard) matagasse, a shrike, lit. ‘kill- 
magpie,’ < mater (= Sp. Pg. matar,< L. mactare), 
kill, + agasse,agace,a magpie.] The great gray 
sited or butcher-bird of Europe, Lanius excu- 
itor. 
Though the matagasse bee a hawke of none account or 
price, neyther with us in any use. 
Book af Falconrie or Hawkinge (London, 1611). 
matai (mat’i).». [Nativename.] A coniferous 
tree of New Zealand, Podocarpus pint with 
a pale or reddish soft durable wood. 
Matamata (mat-a-mat’d), 7». [S. Amer.] 1. 
A pleurodirous tortoise of the genus Chelys, C. 
fimbriata or matamata. Its brown carapace is cover- 
ed with pyramidal eminenceg, and ita body is curiously fim- 


briated. It inhabits the fresh waters of Brazil See cut 
under Chelydida. 


2. (cap.) [NL.) A genus of such turtles: a 
synon of Chelys. errem, 1828, 

mMatapi (mat’a-pi),n. [S. Amer.] A pliable 
basket used in South America and the West 
Indies for extracting the poisonous juice from 
the manioc-root. The basket is first compressed s0 a8 
W increase fits diameter; it is then filled with the grated 
manioc and hung up with a weight attached to the lower 
end As its diameter decreases under the tension the 
juice flows out through the interstices. 


mat-boat (inat’bot), n. In hAydraul. engin., a 
frame of ways resting on scows, on which mat 
for revetment is made, and from which it is 
launched into position to prevent scour on @ 
river-bank or elsewhere. £. H. Knight. Also 
called matting-boat. 

mat-braid (mat’brad),n. A thick braid, solid 
and closely woven, used for trimming, for the 
binding of heavy garments, and the like. 

Match! (mach), n. [< ME. matche, metche, 
mucche, mache, mecche, meche, < AS. gemecca, a 
companion, a secondary form of gemaca, a com- 


ma 
match! 
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panion, whence FE. make, and by corruption mate: 
see make*, matel,] 1, Acompanion or fellow; a 
person or thing considered in comparison with 
another; one of a pair, or of a possible pair, as 
@ married or marriageable man or woman, a 
competitor, or an agreeing or harmonizing ob- 
ject. 

So with marschal at her(their] mete meusked thay were, ... 


& vch mon with his mach made hym at ese. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 124. 


Search out a match 
Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry. 

Beau. and Ft., Philaster, v. 5. 


Didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who every body said 
would have been a better match? 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii 1. 
2. A person or thing that is equal to or on 
equal terms with another in any respect; one 
fit or qualified to mate or cope with another; a 
peer: as, Iam no match for you in argument. 
The all-seeing sun 


Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun. 
Shak., R. and J., i. 2. 98. 


Hannibal, a conqueror all his life, met with his match, 
and was subdued at last. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 172. 

Dryden then betook himself toa weapon at which he was 
not likely to find his match. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
3. A pair; a couple; two persons, things, or 
sets mated or suited to each other: as, the 
horses are an exact match in height, color, or 

it.— 4, A mating or pairing; a coupling; a 
joining of two persons, things, or sets for any 
purpose. Specifically —(a) A joining in marriage ; a mar- 
riage engagement, 

I would effect 


The match between Sir Thurio and my daughter. 
Shak., T. G. of V., tii 2. 28. 


(b) An engagement for a contest or game; the contest or 
game itself: as, a match at billiards; a shooting-match; 
the terms of a match. 
A felle fight and a fuerse fell hom betwene, 
But vomete (unequal) was the Macche at the mene tyme. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1824. 


Ferrers his taberd with rich verry spread, 
Well known in many a warlike match before. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, it. 


When a match at foot-ball is made, two parties, each 
containing an equal number of competitors, take the field, 
and stand between two goals. 

Strutt, Sporta and Pastimes, p. 168. 
Hence—5t+. An agreement or engagement in 
general; a bargain. 

When he first bought her [the ship], I thinke he had 
made a saving match if he then sunck her, and never 


set her forth. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 308. 


Queen Katherin she a match did make, 
As plainly doth appear, 
For three hundred tun of good red wine, 
And three {hundred) tun of beere. 
Robin Hoods Chase (Child's Ballads, V. 321). 


It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, God willing, to be at 
Amwell Hill to-morrow morning before sunrising. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 56. 
A set matcht, an intrigue or conspiracy. 

Lest they should think this a st match betwixt the 
brethren. Bp. Hall, Aaron's Censer. 
Consolation match. See consolation. — Grinning- 

ee ni, 

(mach), v [< ME. matchen, macchen, 
match: from the noun.} J, trans. 1. To mate 
or couple; bring together in association or co- 
operation; join in action, comparison, contest, 
or competition: as, they are well matched; to 
match coins in gaming; to match cruelty with 
cunning. 
Ector pire bs with an macchit hym so harde, 


That he gird to the ground & the gost past. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. &.), 1. 8216. 
Then (came) the reign of a queen matched with a for- 
eigner. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 131. 


Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. 
Pope, Epistle to Jervas, L 36. 


He is matched to trot, and is continually breaking into 
a gallop. De Quincey, Rhetoric. 
2. To join suitably or conformably; bring into 
agreement; make harmonious or correspon- 
dent: as, a pair of matched horses; to match the 
parts of a machine. 


Let poets match their subject to their strength. 
Roscommon, On Poetry. 
So well was match’d the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens green. 
Scott, L. of the L., ifi. 31. 


3. To be a match for; be able to compete with; 
equal: as, no one can match him in his spe- 
cialty. 

No settled senses of the world can match 


The pleasure of that madness. 
Shak., W. T., v. 8 72. 


Our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleeps. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ff. 11. 


match? (mach), r. ¢. 


match 


A king’s palace in France or England would not match 
the home of a Foscari in Venice, in beautiful and luxuri- 
ous appointments. D. G. Mitchell, Bound Together, iL 
4. To furnish or show a match, counterpart, or 
competitor for; find or provide something to 
agree or harmonize with: as, to mutch com- 
batants for any contest; to match a jewel ora 
ribbon. 

At Hubins the Eye-maker, I saw Drawers full of all sorts 
of Eyes, admirable for the contrivance, tognatch with great 
exactness any Iris whatsoever: This being a case where 
mismatching is intolerable. 

Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 144. 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and his 
conduct. South, 
To match colors. See color. 

II. intrans. 14. To contend. 

Thus macchit those men till the merke night. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 38.), 1. 9679. 
2. To form a union; become joined or mated, 
@s In marriage. 

Against her friend’s minds, she matched with an ancient 

man who had neither honesty nor ability, and one whom 


she had no affection unto. 
“inthrop, Hist. New England, II. 190. 


Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

3. To be of corresponding size, figure, or qual- 
ity; tally; suit; harmonize; correspond: as, 
these colors do not match.—To match, correspond- 
ing, suiting, or harmonizing in style, color, or any other 
respect. 

Thelandlord...in.. 
tops to match. 


. Grab breeches and boots with 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxiit. 


match? (mach), ». [< ME. macche, < OF. mesche, 


meische, F. méche, the wick of a candle, a match 
to fire a gun, = Pr. mecha, meca = Sp. Pg. 
mecha = It. miccia, a match, « ML. mira, *myza, 
mixus, L. myxus,m., a wick, the part of a lamp 
through which the wick protrudes, the nozle, < 
Gr. niga, the nozle of a lamp, a nostril, mucus, 
akin to L. mucus, mucus: see mucus.) 1+. The 


wick of a lamp or candle. 
Of a torche 
The blase beo blowen out, gut brenneth the weke, 
Withouten lye and lyght, lith (remaineth) fuyr in the 
macche. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 179. 


Of the grapes which this Palma Christi or Ricinus doth 
carie, there be made excellent wicks or matches for lamps 
and candles. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 4. 


2. In general, anything that takes fire readily 
either from a spark or by friction, and is used 
for retaining, conveying, and communicating 


fire. Formerly, hemp, flax, cotton, or tow dipped in sul- 
phur, coarse paper saturated with niter, a species of dry 
wood called touchwood, etc., were in common use as 
matches; and for mili purposes a slow-burning cord 
was used, (See match-cord, match-lock, match-tub.) Farly 
in the nineteenth century an improvement was introduced 
in the form of a thin slip of wood tipped with sulphur or 
other combustible matter, which ignited when brought 
into contact with phosphorus contained in a box or vial. 
All other domestic devices of the kind, however, were su- 
perseded by the friction-match, which was introduced 
about 1830. See locofoco, lucifer, eongreve, vesuvian, susee, 
and vesta. 

Giving a trifle for oyl, about midnight we departed, hav- 
ing here met with good store of company; such as were 
allowed travelling with their matches light, and prepared 
to receive all onsets, Sandys, Travailes, p. 90. 


3. In a special sense, a slow-match having the 
form of a line or cord of indefinite length. See 
match-cord. 
We took a piece of match, such as soldiers use, of the 
thickness of a man’s little finger, or somewhat thicker. 
Boyle, Works, I. 29. 
The soldiers tied their links of match about their mid- 
e. Millan, in Grose’s Milit. Antiquities, I. 160. 


4+. A match-lock musket. 


A great many they were of goodly well proportioned fel- 
lowes, as grim as Diuels; yet the very sight of cocking our 
matches, and being to let tly, a few wordes caused them to 
leaue their bowes and arrowes to our guard. 

Quoted in Capt. John Sintth’s Works, I. 211. 


Chemical match, a sort of friction-match, first manu- 
factured at Vienna, tipped with sulphur, and having the 
end covered with a compound of sugar and chlorate of 
potash, colored with vermilion, and made adhesive with 
glue. For ignition it was dipped into a vial containing 
sulphuric acid. Also called dip-aint.— Incendi 
match. See incendiary.— Quick-match, a match made 
with threads of cotton or with cotton wick, steeped in 
gummed brandy or whisky, then sonked in a paste of 
mealed powderand gumm al spirits,and afterward strewed 
with mealed powder. It burns at the rate of a yard in 18 
seconds, and is used to prime heavy mortars, etc.—Safety- 
match, a kind of match which will not ignite by friction 
unless rubbed on a specially prepared surface, as the side 
of a box, containing the phosphorus or other necessary part 
of the combustible composition. — Slow-match, a match 
made to burn very slowly, as at the rate of 4 or 5 inches 
an hour, and used for blasting purposes, artillery, etc., and 
formerly for flring the matchlock.—To prime a match, 
to render it easily ignitible by putting on the end of it 
some wet bruised powder made into a sort of paste. 

[< mateh?,n.] To purify, 
as a vessel, by burning a match or matches in 
it. Imp. Dict. 
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matchable (mach’a-bl), a. [< match! + -able.] match-lock (mach ’ lok), n. 


The earliest form match-wheel (mach ’hwél), 1. 


mate 
A cog-wheel 


Capable of nian: sarinngier suitable for match- of musket-lock, constructed so as to be fired made to fit into or work with another. E. H. 
ing; corresponding in quality, character, or by means of a match in the form of acord. Knight. 
appearance. matchlock (mach’lok),n. A musket furnished match-wood (mach’wid), n. 1. Wood in any 


To tell my forces, matchable to none, 
Were but lost labour, that few would beleeve. : 
Spenser, Ruins of ‘Time, I. 89. 
The Treasury and Library of the Emperor [of Xthiopia}, 
neyther of which is thought to be matchable in the world. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 678. 
Those at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
shores. 


Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist. of the Earth. 
matchableness (mach’a-bl-nes), ». The state 
or quality of being matchable. B. Jonson. 
match-board (mach’bord),». In carp.,a board 
which has a tongue cut along one edge and a 
groove in the opposite edge, to enter the corre- 
sponding groove and receive the corresponding 
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Butt and Lock of an Arab Matchlock. 


tongue of the boards to be placed in contiguity lighted match. Matchlocks were used in England till 

with it. Such boards are always planed smooth ear the eee century, when they were 

on one or both faces. Also called matched board, "perseded by flintlocks. 

Down from his cottage wall he caught 
The walls . . . consist partly of brick piers and partly The , hotly tried 
of corrugated iron lined by felt and matchboard. At Prestonpans and Marston-moor, 
_ eetieal Neve TEL O1e. By fiery Ireton's side. § Whittier, The Exiles. 

match-boarding (mach’bor’ding), n. A wall- A soldier with his matchlock, bow, and shield. 

lining constructed of match-bo . Also ealled R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. 

maihed Aedes k When the boards usa are beaded matchlockman Spicer nearanl on n.; pl. match- 

on the outer face along the edge in whic € groove, - ; ‘T . “ 

dire linine ie properly called matched and becded boarasnc, Ss ad (-men). A soldier armed with a match 
match-box (mach’boks), ». 1. A box for hold- : 


matchly (mach‘li), a. (< match1 +-lyl.] Ex- 

f actly alike. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

match-maker! (mach’ma’kér), n. [¢ match}, 
n., + maker.) One who plans or brings about 
marriages; especially, one who officiously or 
obtrusively engages in promoting a match or 
matches. 


ing matches.— 2, Milit., same as match-pipe. 
match-clotht (mach’kléth), ». <A kind o 
coarse woolen cloth, probably so called as re- 
sembling in texture the fur skins originally 
used for match-coats. 
match-coatt (mach’k6t),. <A large loose coat 


formerly worn by American Indians, originally = 
made of fur skins matched and sewed together, match-maker? (mach’ma‘kér), n. [¢ match?, 
and afterward of match-cloth. ., + maker.] One who makes matches for 


burning. 
Indian match-coat, which is made of skins tens fle: 
dironscd sien the hee sewed together... . The Dufield MAtch-making (mach’ma‘king), n. [< match, 
match-coat, bought of the English. n., + making, n.] The act or practice of set- 
Beverley, Virginia, ili. 3. ting one’s self to bring about marriages. 
match-cord (mach’kérd), ». A kind of slow- Match-making (mach’ma’king),@. [< match1, 
match carried by musketeers of the sixteenth %-, + making, ppr.] Tending to make matches; 
century for firing their matchlocks, having the tive in bringing about marriages. 
form of a stout cord and carried loose in the Mingled with these groups were three or four match- 
hand or hooked to the belt or bandoleer. It ™4*ing mammas. Dickens. 
was lighted at one or both ends when carried match-pipe ne PID); n, A metal tube car- 
into action. ' vied by soldiers armed with matchlocks, to pro- 
matcher (mach’ér), ». One who matches. tect the lighted match and to screen its light 
matcher-head (mach’ér-hed),. In wood-work- from the enemy. 
ing, the cutter-head of a planing-machine or a match-plane (mach’plan), n. 
tonguing-and-grooving machine. 
matchett, matchettet, n. Same as machete. 
match-gearing (mach’gér’ing), ». A gearing 
up’ of two cog-wheels of equal diameter. 
E. H. Knight. 
match-hook (mach’htk), ». Naut., a tackle- 
hook consisting of a pair of hooks or a double 
hook shutting together so that each part serves 
as a mousing for the other. 
ma -machine (mach ’ing-ma-shén’), n. 
A molding-machine for cutting the tongues and 
grooves in the oaths of match-boards. 
match-joint (mach’joint), n. The joining of 


Kither of two 
peur used to prepare boards for being joined 
y grooving and tonguing, one plane, called the 
plow, being used to form the groove, and the 
other to form the tongue. See match-bourd. 
match-plate (mach’ plat), ». In founding, a 
plate to the opposite sides of which are fas- 
tened correspondingly the two halves of a 
pattern, and which is then placed between the 
two sides of a flask and rammed up from both 


sides. The plate holds the pattern in position until the 
sand is conso 

match-plate removed, when, upon closing the flask again, 
the two parts of the matrix come together. 


match-pot (mach ’pot), ». A small vessel of 


\ 4 jee ie ea incombustible material for holding friction- 

\ Veo \ OAS \ \\ we Gs matches; specifically, such a vessel attached 
Neate Ake WA AN to a larger one, as to a lamp or vase. 

Ve te Se ANS . Soe Two-handled Chinese vase of rock crystal, with a match- 

AE anes we \ Qn SA NRANN pot at the side. Hamilton Sale Cat., No. 600. 

TET ay en pt rg \ match-rifling (mach’ri’fling), n. In gun-making, 


SSS ttt SE es ON uny one of various methods of rifling guns 
Boards joined by Match4oints. by which they are specially adapted to long- 
range shooting in shooting-matches. See rifle, 
rifling, and shooting-range. 

The Metford match-rifing is very expensive to produce, 


match-boards, by tongue and groove. See 
wcigcreaeit ie apa , pea ant ford match rij e 3 rod 
ma ess (mach’les), a. ([< mate -less.] and once obtained requires great care reserve it from 
1. Having no match or equal; peerless; un- Tsandscratches —W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 146. 
rivaled: as, matchless impudence; matchless match-safe (mach’saf), ». A vessel of incom- 


charms. bustible material for holding friction-matches. 
Warring in h th ’s matchless King. 
a acta ae ” Milton, P. Liv, 41. inthe upper end and a spike in the lower, used 
Her look composed, and steady eye, on shipboard to hold a slow-match. 
Bespoke a matchless constancy. match-terms (mach’térmz), n. pl. A corre- 


Scott, Marmion, ii. 21. 
2+. Not matched; not paired; hence, unshared ; 
having no partner. 

Als as she double spake, so heard she double, 


sponding pair of terms of two ratios, two ante- 
cedents or two consequents. 
Each couple of them which so agree and match toge- 


ther in like sirname or gases are proper’y to be called 
With maichlesse eares deformed and distort. match-termes or genderlike termes; for in such cases the 


Spenser, F.Q.,1V. 128. one couple are the antecedents and the other couple are 
=8yn. 1. Unparalleled, incomparable, inimitable. the consequents. T. Hills, Arithmetic (1600), viii. 
matchlessly (mach ’les-li), adv. In a match- match-tub (mach’tub), x. In old war-vessels, a 
less manner; so as not to be equaled. tub having a cover perforated with holes, in 
matchlessness (mach’les-nes), n. The state which were fixed lighted g¢low-matches read 
or quality of being matchless; peerlessness. for use, and containing water to extinguish 
match-line (mach‘lin),n. Sameas match-cord. sparks that might fall from the matches. 


idated; the flask is then opened and the Mate! (mat), v.; pret. and 


with a match-lock; a gun fired by means of a form, whether in logs, scantlings, or boards, 


adapted to and designed for use in the manu- 
facture of matches.— 2. Wood which has been 
sawn), or sawn and split, to the proper size for 
matches.—3. Asa figure of speech, wood which 
has been broken or splintered into very fine 
pieces. 
The timber framed wagons have been smashed to match- 
wood. The Engineer, LXV. 278. 
mate! (mat), n. [< ME. mate (= OD. maet, D. 
maat = MLG. mat, mate = G. maat = Sw. Dan. 
mat), a’companion, a var. (due in part, esp. in 
the naut. use, to the D. form) of make?: see 
make2, and cf. match1.] 1. A familiar associate 
or companion; one who is associated with 
another or others in habitual intercourse or 
action; a fellow; a comrade: often used as the 
second element in a compound, as in playmate, 
schoolmate, shipmate. 
Therefore a-shoar; Mates, let our Anchor fall. 


Heer blowes no Winde; heer are we Welcom all. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 7. 


Why, how now, friends! what muy mates are you 
That know nor duty nor civility? ord, Tis Pity, iif. 9. 
"Ere, Bill! . . . I worn't a-speaking to you, marm; I 
were a-speaking to my mate. Norris, Matrimony, xxxi. 
2. An equal; a match. 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
8. One of a pair; one who or that which cor- 
responds to or is joined with another in a pair; 
one of a pair of mated persons or animals, male 
and female, or of matched things; one of two 
fellows: as, a conjugal mate or partner; these 
shoes are not mates. 
There shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with 
her mate. Isa. xxxiv. 15. 
Mary took another 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 
Tennyson, Dora. 
4. A ship’s officer whose duty it is to oversee 
the execution of the orders of the master or 
commander, or of his immediate Superior: Ina 
merchant “BN 4 the mate takes command of the ship in the 
absence of the captain or commanding officer. Large 


ships have a firat, second, third, and sometimes a fourth 
mate. 


The anger quite forgot wherein they were of late; 
Who 80 merry now as master and his mate? 
Drayton, Polyolbion, if 426. 

Now mate is blind and rs desea lame, 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 
6. In the United States navy, an officer of the 
line not in the line of promotion.— Boatswain’s 
mate. See boatnrain.— Carpenter’s mate. See car- 


Jersey match and Jersey team. 
[U. 8.]— Master’s mate. See master!. 


. mated, ppr. mat- 
ing. [<matel,n. Cf. match!,v.] I. trans. 1. 
To join or match as a mate or as mates, as in 
marriage or other union. 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. Shak., All's Well, 1. 1. 102. 
Know you not what fate awaits you, 
Or to whom the future mates you? 
' Bret Harte, An Arctic Vision. 
Do women never think of anything but mating le 
who happen to be thrown together? dis 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 738. 
2. To match one’s self with or against; vie or 
cope with. ([Rare.] 
Tall ash, and taller oak, that mates the skies. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, li. 98. 
II, intrans. To be joined in Saar Sein 
form a union; pair: as, to mate with one’s like; 
birds mate in sprin 


match-staff (mach’staf), n. A staff witha slot mate?+ (mat), a. [?ME. mate, maat, mat, < OF. 


mat = Pr. mat = Sp. Pg. mate, confounded, dull, 
= It. matto, fond, mad, = D. mat = MLG. mat 
= MHG. mat, G. matt = Sw. matt = Dan. mat, 
confounded, confused, dejected, dull; < ML. 
mattus, confounded, confused, dull (also check- 
mated 7), < Pers. (> Turk.) mdt, astonished, 
confounded, amazed, receiving checkmate; 
shahmat, checkmate, lit. the king is dead: see 
checkmate. Cf. mate3. Cf. also mat8,¢(G. matt, 
dull, dim.] 1. Enfeebled; fatigued; spent. 
What of here hard heiging & of the hote weder, 
Meliors was al mat; sche ne migt no further. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2441. 
Now thei ben moche at the werse, for thei ben wery and 


mate for trauaile. Merlin (E. E. T.S.), ffi 


mate? (mat), x. 


mate*, maté (mi’te), n. 


matelass6 (mat-las’d), a. and n. 


matelote (mat’e-lot), n. 


matelotte (mat’e-lot), n. 


mate 


2. Confounded; daunted ; dismayed; dejected ; 
cast down. 
Him thoughte that his herte wolde breke, 
Whan he saugh hem so pitous and so maat 
That whilom weren of so greet estaat. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 98. 
ged Amaunt and his men by a launde side 


in the wode, and were full mate and penslf for her kyn and 
frendes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 359. 


8. Overthrown; fallen; slain. 
O Golias, unmesurable of lengthe, 
How myghte David make thee so mat! 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 837. 


And wexeth anone so feeble and mate. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 


mate? (mat), v. [< ME. maten, < OF. mater = 
Sp. Pg. matar = It. matiare = D. matien (in af- 
matten) = G. matten = Sw. matta = Dan. matte, 
mate; from the adj.] JI. trans. To defeat; 
daunt; confound; stupefy. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 
ffyve hundrith fully of there fyne shippes, 
Consumet full cleane, clothes & other, 
And mony mo were there marred, & mated with fire. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9631. 
Lue. What, are you mad, that you do reason 80? 
Ant. S. Not mad, but mated; how, I do not know. 
Shak., C. of E., fii. 2. 64. 
Theod. I think she is taller than yourself. 
Leoe. Why, let her! 
It is not that shall] mate me. 
Fleteher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, fil 2. 
Twenty years of depression and continual failure mated 
the spirits of the cavaliers. Hallam. 


II. intrans. To be confounded. 
(< ME. mate, in checkmate: 
see checkmate.) In chess, the state of the king 
when he is in check and cannot move out of 
it, the player whose king is so placed losing 
the game. 
At the chesse with me she gan to play. . 
Ther-with Fortune seyde “chek here !” 
And “ Mate!” in the myd point of the chekkere, 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 660. 
Although I had a check, 
To geue the mate is hard. 
Surrey, To the Ladie that Scorned her Louer. 
Like a stale at chess, where {ft is no mate, but yet the 
game cannot stir. Bacon, Boldness, 
Fool’s mate, a mode of checkmate in which the tyro, 
moving first, is mated by his opponent’s second move.— 
Scholar’s mate, a simple mode qf checkmate, sometimes 
practised on inexperienced players, in which the skilled 
pas queen, supported by a bishop, mates the tyro in 
our moves. 
A simple trip, akin to scholar's mate at chess. 
H. Kingsley. 
Smothered mate, a form of mate in which the king is 
go surrounded by his own men as to be unable to move, 
and the mate is given by a knight. 


That nyght 1 


mate? (mat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mated, ppr. mat- 


ing. [< . maten, < OF. and F. mater (= Pr. 
matar = It. mattare), checkmate, < mat, check- 
mated: see mate2.] To checkmate. 

[Sp., prop. yerba de 
mate: yerba, herb; de, of; mate, a vessel, usually 
a@ gourd or calabash, in which the leaves are in- 
fused.] Aspecies of holly, Ilex Paraguayensis; 
also, its prepared leaves, or the tea-like bever- 


e made from them. The mate fsa small tree, or 
is reduced to a bush by the cutting of ita branches for 
their leaves. It is found wild on the river-banks of Para- 


guay and in the neighboring mountainous districts of Bra-: 


zil, and is cultivated in plantations, The leaves are pre- 
pared by roasting and phil Boiling water is poured 
over them to form thetea, which is imbibed through atube, 
commonly without addition, sometimes with sugar or lem- 
on. It is an aromatic beverage, whose general effects are 
those of teaand coffee. It is considered very refreshing 
in fatigue, and is consumed by miners and other heavy la- 
borers. Its use, once adopted, is very difficult to abandon. 
Also called Brazil or Paraguay tea, Jesuits’ co see 
: +» Pp. Oo 

matelaaser, cover with a mattress,< matelas, a 
mattress: see mattress.) J, a. Having a raised 
pattern the surface of which looks as if quilted: 
said of fine textiles, especially silk. Matelasaé 
silks have usually a rich flowered pattern, and are of one 


color, the pattern showing only by ita slight relief and 
ditferent texture. 


Ii. n. A kind of French dress-goods of silk 
and wool. See I. 


mateless (mat’les), a. [< matel + -less.] Hav- 


ing no mate or companion. 


Daughter too divine as woman to be noted, 

Spouse of only death in mateless maidenhood. 

A. C. Swinburne, Athens. 
(F., a dish of differ- 
ent sorts of fish, < matelot, a sailor, seaman: see 
matross.] Fish served with a sauce of wine, 
onions, herbs, and other seasoning. The name 
is sometimes given to a dish of meat or other 
vianuds served with a similar sauce. 

F.,< matelot, a sailor: 
see matelote.| An old sailors’ dance, in duple 
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rhythm, similar to the hornpipe. 

wore wooden shoes and had their arms inter- 
twined behind their backs. 

mately (mat’li), a. In her., same as urdé: as, 
a cross mately. 

mateology (mat-6-ol’6-ji), x. [¢ Gr. uarasodoyia, 
vain, random talk, < paracoAdyoc, talking at ran- 
dom, ¢ péraioc, vain, idle, foolish (> zd77, folly), 
+ -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] A vain 
discourse or inquiry. Also spelled matcology. 
(Rare. ] 

The sapience of our forefathers and the defectiveness of 

our dictionaries are simultaneously illustrated by the bead- 


roll of mateology (a list of different kinds of divination] 
embodied in the extract here following. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 87. 


mateotechnyt (mat’6-6-tek’ni), n. [< Gr. 
paratoc, vain, + réxvy, art.] Any unprofitable 
science. ([Rare.] 

Such a peevish practice & unnecessarie 

Mateotechnie. . 

Touchstone of Complexions, Pref., p. 6. (Davies.) 
mater]}, x. A Middle English form of matter. 
mater? (ma’tér), 7.; pl. matres (-tréz).  [L., 

= Gr. patnp = E. mother: see mother!.] 1. 
Mother: in certain special uses. See alma 
mater, and phrases below.—2. In anat., one 
of two membranes or meninges of the brain, 
outer and inner, separated by the arachnoid, 
and distinguished as dura mater, or dura, and 
pia mater, or pia: so called from some idea 


that they produce the brain.— Mater aceti, mother 
of vinegar; a fungus or mold-plant which appears on the 
surface of vinegar, forming there a thick leather-like coat. 
It belongs to the genus Mycoderma.— Mater familias, 
the mother of a family. 


materet, 7. A Middle English form of matter. 

material (m4-té’ri-al), a. and n. [= F. maté- 

riel = Sp. Pg. material = It. materiale, < LL. 

materialis, of or belonging to matter, < L. ma- 

teria, matter: see matter.) J, a. 1. Consisting 

of matter; of a physical nature; not spiritual: 
as, material elements; a material body. 
I saw when at his word the formless mass, 


This world’s material mould, came to a heap. 
Milton, P. L., ili. 709. 


The motion of the ether communicated to material sub- 
stances throws them into motion. It is therefore itself a 
material substance. Tyndal, Light and Electricity, p. 124. 
2. Relating to or connected with matter; con- 
cerned with organic nature; affecting corporeal 
things or interests: as, material existence or 
well-being. 

Even in that material civilization which utilitarianism 
delights to glorify, there is an element which the philoso- 


phy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 89. 


Material circumstances will continue to rule political 
agglomerations. The Nation, XLII. 156. 
Hence—8. Corporeal; sensuous; sensual; 
gross: a8, material delights. 

These temptations are crasse and material, and soon dis- 
cernible. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 104. 
4. Pertaining to the matter or subject; of 
substantial import or consequence; essential; 
necessary; important. 

That were too long their infinite contents 
eriall 


Here to record, ne much mat : 
Spen.er, F. Q., IT. x. 74. 


He (the King of Spain] had done them some material 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 3. 


good Offices. 
How we all came to disregard 80 material a point is in- 
conceivable. Goldsmith, Vicar, xvi. 


A circumstance may be said to be material when it bears 

a visible relation in point of causality to the consequences ; 
immaterial, when it bears no such visible relation. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vif. 23. 


She repeated to my friend the singular story she had 
before told him, without any » ai variation from the 
detail she had formerly given. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legendas, I. 203. 
5+. Full of matter, or of solid sense and obser- 
vation. 

Touch. Honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a 
sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. A material fool! [Aside.} 

Shak., As you Like it, ili. 8. 32. 


Beware of being too material when there is any impedi- 
ment or obstruction in men’s wills; for pre-occcupation 
of mind ever requireth preface of speech. 

Bacon, Dispatch (ed. 1887). 


What thinks material Horace of his learning? 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


Natural and easy as well in her deportment as in her 
discourse, which was always materiall, not trifling. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 10, 1685. 
6. In philos., consisting in or pertaining to mat- 
ter in the Aristotelian sense, and not to form; 
arising from matter of positive fact, and not 
from logical implication; referring to the object 
as it exists, and not to distinctions originatin 
in the mind; relating to a word as an object, aad 


The dancers 


material 


not to its meaning. All these senses come down from 
the middle ages, and in them material is opposed to for- 
mal. In Cartesian and later writings, materiaé often means 
ahr to the outward world, as opposed to apintual. 
n the Kantian terminology, material means pertaining to 
or derived from matter in the Kantian sense of that term, 
namely, that which is contributed to cognition by sense. 
Examples of the many established phrases in which this 
word occurs are given below. ae 
7. In the law of evidence, of legal significance 
in the cause; having such a relation to the 
question in controversy that it may or ought 
to have some influence on the determination of 
the cause. See immaterial issue, under issue.— 
Material acceptation or supposition, the taking of a 
spoken or written word as an object of thought.— Materi- 
being. See being.— Ma cause, See cause, 1.— 
Material cognition. See cognition.— Material conse- 
quence, aconsequence, or premise with conclusion, which 
is valid—that is, of which the conclusion is true whenever 
the premise is true, but which is so by virtue of a matter 
of fact, and not by virtue of the logical forms of the pren- 
ise and conclusion. The use of this term originated with 
Scotus, who further distinguishes between a necessary 
and a contingent material consequence, according as the 
premise needed to be supplied to render the consequence 
a logical syllogism is a necessary or a contingent propo- 
sition.— Material criterion of truth. See criterion.— 
Material descent, the passage from a genus toa species 
which comes under it as a matter of fact, but not by logi- 
cal necessity.— Material distinction, the distinction be- 
tween different individuals of the same species. This is 
an example of a use of the word material common with 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers, which seems to imply 
that matter is the principle of individuation.— Mate 
fallacy, a fallacy in which the syllogism satisfies all the 
rules of formal logic, but where the deception belongs to a 
class of falsifications of premises. Such, for example, are 
cases where “most” is exaggerated into “all,” where we 
argue hoe ergo propter hoc, etc.— Material formt, in 
metaph., a form depending upon matter, and having no in- 
dependent existence, which is supposed to be true of every 
form except the human soul.— Material yaar ee 
heresy, 2.—Material idea. See tdea.— Material know- 
ledge. Same as material cognition.— Material logic. See 
logic.— Material matter of a proposition, the subject 
and predicate: opposed to the formal matter, which is the 
fact signified by the proposition.— Material mode, a 
mode which affects the matter of a proposition: opposed 
to formal mode, which affects the form. 


The material modes affect the matter of the enuncia- 
tion, viz. either the subject or the predicate, For exam- 
le, in this enunciation, A good shepherd lays down his 
ife for his sheep, the word bonus or good is the mode of 
the subject. In this, A rhetorician speaks ornately and 
copiously, ornately and copiously are the modes of the 
predicate. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 


Material multitudet, the plurality of a number in which 
the distinctions which i separate the te are left 
out of view. It is a Thomist expression.— Material ob- 
ject of a science, the things of which that science takes 
cognizance, regardless of the point of view from which it 
considersthem. Thus, chemistry and mechanics have the 
same material object — that is to aay, the whole universe. 
— Material opposition, the opposition between terms 
which are not opposed in form.— Material perfection 
of cognition, a perfect acquaintance with the facts, as op- 
sed to a logically distinct apprehension of them.—Ma- 
rial principle, the Aristotelian matter. See matter, 
2 (a), Material science, a science which rests on out- 
ward observation, and not on introspection: a Cartesian 
distinction.—Material signt, a sign which indicates its 
object, and shows its real existence, but does not represent 
it, or exhibit its form: a Thomist phrase.— Material sub- 
stance, matter in the ordinary sense.— Material sup- 
gition. Same as material acceptation.— Material 
th, the correspondence of our judgments with their 
objects: opposed to formal truth, which is mere logical 
consistency.— Material unityt, that which belongs to 
an individual as such: a Thomist term.— Material vir- 
tuet, a power residing in material things, Agutnas. 

. n. 1, Component or contributory matter 
or substance; that of or with which any corpo- 
real thing is or may be constituted, made, or 
done: as, the materials of the soil or of disin- 
tegrated rocks; wool is the material of cloth; 
building- or writing-materials; war-material. 


The houses are all built, on the outaide, of no better a 
material than either Sun burnt Brick or Flemish Wall. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 124. 


The scenery, though for ever changing, changes like 
the pattern of a kaleidoscope, the same materials read- 
justed in varying combinations. Froude, Sketches, p. 64. 


2. A constituent principle or element; that 
which composes or makes a part of anything: 
as, the material of one’s thoughts; the materials 
of a drama. 


Concerning the materials of seditions. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 

Let none fear that this age, or any coming one, will ex- 
tirpate the material of poetry. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 121. 
Raw material, unmanufactured material; material for 
fabrication in its natural state, or, with reference to some 
processes of manufacture, in the partially manufactured 
state to which it must be brought prior treatment by 
those processes. Thus, wool is the raw material of yarn, 
and yarn that of cloth; iron ore isthe raw material of pig- 
iron, and pig-iron that of cast-iron. 

The currier and tanner find their whole occupation in 
converting raw material into what may be termed pre- 
pared material. J. S. Mill. 
Strength of materials, that power by which any sub- 
stance. asa rod, bar, beam, chain, or rope, resists any effort 
to destroy the cohesion of its parts, whether by pulling or 
stretching, crushing, or lateral or longitudinal pressure. 


material 


materialt (ma-té’ri-al), r. ¢. 
render material; materialize. 
T believe that the whole frame of a beast doth perish, and 


{s left in the same state after death as before it was matert- 
aled unto life. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, § 37. 


materialisation, materialise. See materiali- 
zation, materialize. 

materialism (ma-té@’ri-al-izm), n. oes used 
in Ey = F. matérialisme = Sp. Pg. It. materia- 
lismo; as material + -ixm.] 1. The denial of the 
existence in man of an immaterial substance, 
which alone is conscious, distinct and separa- 
ble from the body.— 2. The metaphysical doe- 
trine that matter is the onlv substance, and that 
matter and its motions constitute the universe. 
See idealism, 1. 

Philosophical materialivm holds that matter and the 
motions of matter make up the sum total of existence, 
and that what we know as psychical phenomena in man 
and other animals are to be interpreted in an ultimate 
analysis as simply the peculiar aspect which is assumed 
by certain enormously complicated motions of matter. 

J. Fiske, Evolutionist, p. 277. 
3. The doctrine that all phenomena are to be 
accounted for by the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, in connection with certain laws or ten- 
dencies toward laws, in nature; Epicureanism. 
—4. Any opinion or tendency that is based 
upon purely material interests; hence, any low 
view of life; devotion to material things or in- 
terests; neglect of spiritual for physical needs 
and considerations. 

Criticism is infeated with a cant of materialism, which 
assumes that manual skill and activity is the first merit 


of all men, and disparages such as say and do not. 
Emerson, The Poet. 


There is a Lower Life, of which the animating principle 
is secularity, or — in the popular sense of the word — ma- 
terialism. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 225. 


materialist (ma- té’ri-al-ist), nm. anda. [= F 
matérialiste = Sp. Pg. It. materialista; as ma- 
terial + -ist.] as 1. One who holds or ad- 
vocates any form of metaphysical materialism. 

He who denies spirit in man or in the universe {s a per- 
fect materialist. leming, Vocab. of Philos, 
2. One who is absorbed by material interests; 
one who takes a low, material view of life. 

Persons who worship nothing but worldly success, who 
care for nothing but wealth, or fashionable display, or 
personal celebrity, or sensual gratification, are thus loosely 
called materialists. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., II. 433. 

I. a. Of or pertaining to materialism; ma- 
terialistic. 

The materialist view a anes a8 tee ee as the spiritu- 
alist view. ist. Philos., IL. 753. 

materialistic (ma- ae a. [< mate- 
rialist + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by materialism, in any sense 
of that word. 

But to me his very spiritualism seemed more material- 
istic than his physics. Kingsley. 

materialistical (ma-té’ri-a-lis’ti-kal), a. [< ma- 
terialistic + -al.] Same as materialistic. 
materiality (ma-té-ri-al’i-ti), ». [= F. maté- 
rialité = Sp. materialidad = Pg. materialidade 
= It. materialita, < NL. *materialita(t-)s, ¢« LL. 
materialis, material: see material.| 1, Thestate 
or condition of being material; physical con- 
stitution or organization; corporeity: as, the 
old belief in the mater iality oi heat: 
Nor had compacted earth, nor rock, nor stone, 


Nor gross materiality been known. 
Byrom, Epistle to a Gentleman in the Temple. 


There has arisen... the conception of a deity who, 
at first human in all things has been gradually losing hu- 


man materiality. H. Spencer, Univ. Prog., p. 70. 


2. A material thing; material substance. 


Sufticient is it to remember for the present that the soul 
is a subtler and more retined materiality, which is thus en- 
dowed with more delicate and refined perceptions than 
the bodily organs. W. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 102. 


3. Material character; coarseness; grossness. 


In polygamous families . . . the children cannot avoid 
suffering ... from the general debasement and materi- 
ality of life. S. Buules, Our New West, p. 248. 
4. The perception of material substance by 
the mind; that factor in cognition which is ree- 
ognized as material. 

It is of more than psychological interest to remark how 
the primordial factor in materiality is thus due to the pro- 
jection of a rap aonb determined reaction to that ac- 
tion of a not-self on which sense-impressions depend — 
an action of the not-self which, of course, is not known as 
such till this projection of the subjective reaction has 
taken place. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 56. 
6. The quality of being material; importance; 
essentiality: as, the materiality of testimony. 


Now materiality is a relative term: applied to the con- 
sequences of an act, it bore relation to pain and pleasure: 


[< material, n.] To 


materialness (mi-té‘ri-al-nes), 2. 
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applied to the circumstances, it bears relation to the con- 
Bequences, 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, vii. 23. 
materialization (ma-té’ri-al-i-za’shon), n. [< 
materialize + -ation.] The act of materializ- 
ing or of investing with or assuming a material 
form; change from a spiritual, ideal, or imagi- 
nary state to a state of matter; specifically, 
among spiritualists, the alleged assumption 
by a spirit of a material or bodily form. Also 
spelled materialisation, 
materialize (mi-té’ri-al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 
materialized, ppr. materializing. (= F. matéri- 
aliser = It. materializzare; as material + -ize.] 
I. trans. 1. To givea material form or bodily 
existence to; make physically perceptible; em- 
body in any manner. See 
By this means [letters] we materialize our ideas, and 
muke them as lasting as the ink and paper, their vehicles. 
Guardian, No. 172. 
With wonderful art and beauty {Virgil has] materialized 
(if I may so call it) a scheme of abstracted notions, and 
clothed the most nice, refined conceptions of philosophy 
in sensible images and poetical representations, 
Tatler, No, 115. 


He regarded the suggestion that the letter he described 
as “materialised, or reintegrated in the air’ was an out- 
come of any concealed apparatus as ‘grotesquely ab- 
surd.” it. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, IIT. 262. 
2. To give the character of metaphysical ma- 
terialism to; render materialistic. 

The matertalizing tendencies of the former system. 

Milman, Hist. Latin Christianity, viii. 6. 
3. To reduce to a materia) basis or standard; 
treat as pertaining only to matter; give a ma- 
terial character to; make material, low, coarse, 
sensual, etce.: as, to materialize thought, mo- 
rality, or mythology; to materialize one’s ideas 
or enjoyments. 

II. intrans. 1. To become material; assume 
a material form; in recent spiritualistie use, 
to assume, as a spirit or immaterial entity, a 
form which is perceptible by the senses, or one 
that is visible, tangible, and (in the case of sup- 
posed spirits) capable of physical exertion. 

But, setting aside all charlatanry, there is an over- 
whelming amount of evidence from people who are pre- 
sumably truthful to the etfect that they have actually 
scen persons and things materialize, as the phrase goes, 
out of nothing. N. A. Rev., CXLVI. 704. 
2. To take form or shape; come into percep- 
tible existence; become real: as, the project 
has not yet materialized. [Colloq.] 

The hail of the intruders was regarded as a challenge 
by some fifteen or twenty hounds that suddenly material- 
tzed among the bee-hives and the althea bushes. 

M.N. Murfree, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Also spelled materialise. 

materially (ma-té’ri-al-i), adv. 1. With, in, by, 
or with reference to matter or material things; 
from a material point of view; physically: as, 
to be well provided materially; the state of the 
country materially considered.— 2. As regards 
matter or substance; not formally; in itself 
considered. 

An ill intention is certainly sufficient to spoil and cor- 
rupt an act in itself materially good. South, 
3. In a material manner; to an important ex- 
tent or degree; essentially. 

It conduced materially to the security of good order. 

Hallam, Middle Ages, viii. 2. 

The state 
or quality of being material; importance; es- 
sentiality. 

materia medica (ma-té’ri-i med’i-ki). (ML. 
NL., medical material: materia, material, mat- 
ter; medica, fem. of medics, medical: see medicl, 
medical. .J 1. Medicinal agencies collectively ; 
the various remedial substances employed in 
medicine.— 2. That branch of medical science 
which treats of the various substances, natural 
and artificial, which are employed in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and embraces an explanation 
of their nature and modes of action. 

materiariant (ma-té-ri-a’ ri-an),2. [« LL. ma- 
teriarius, believing in the eternity of matter, < 
L. materia, matter: see matter and -arian.) A 
materialist. Cudworth, 

materiatet (ma-té’ri-dt), a.andm. [¢« L. mate- 
riatus, taken, not as pp. of materiare, build of 
wood, but as a mere adj., made of matter, ¢ 
materia, matter: see material, matter.) I, a. 
1. Consisting of matter; material. 


A merely materiate being, if it live, borrows its life, as a 
thing foreign to it, and separable from it. 
J. Howe, Works (1848), I. 65. 


Gold, . . . the most ponderous and materiate amongst 
metalles. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 326. 


2. In metaph., united with matter; embodied 
in matter: said of an Aristotelian form. 


mat-grass 


II. ». A material substance; a thing formed 
of matter. 

materiationt (ma-té-ri-a’shon), n. (Cf. L. ma- 
teriatio(n-), woodwork, ¢ materiare, build of 
wood, materiari, procure wood: see materiate.] 
1A "selling of timber for building. Bailey, 
1731.— 2, In metaph.,a making real by embody- 
ing in matter or visible form. 

Creation, that is, a production of all things out of no- 
thing: a formation not only of matter but of form, and a 
materiation even of matter itself. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 1. 

materiature (ma-té’ri-a-tur), n. [¢ matcriate + 
-ure.] Materialization; the production by the 
soul of the matter of the body. J. H. Sfirling. 

matériel] (ma-ta-ri-el’), n. [F.: see material, 
n.) The assemblage or totality of things used 
or needed in carrying on any complex business 
or operation, in distinction from the personnel, 
or body of persons, employed in the same: ap- 
plied more especially to military supplies and 
equipments, as arms, ammunition, baggage, 
provisions, horses, wagons, ete. 

‘materies (ma-té’ri-ez), n. [L.: see matter.] 
In some technical uses, material; a material; a 
matter or substance composing or peculiar to 
anything, or considered as an operative or cau- 
sutive agency: as, materivs morbi (something 
regarded as the immediate cause of disease). 

materioust (ma-té’ri-us),a. [<« LL. materiosus, 
full of matter (wood?), ¢ L. materia, matter, 
wood: see matter. J Same as muterial. Milton. 

maternal (ma-tér’nal), a. [= F. maternel = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. mitternal = it. maternale, «Li. mater- 
nus, of a “mother, < mater, mother: see mater2, 
mother!,.] 1. Pertaining to a mother or to 
motherhood; proper to a mother; motherly: 
as, maternal love or authority; maternal pains 
or cares. 


Ah, that maternal smile! 
Cowper, On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture, 


We smile to see our little ones at play 

So grave, 80 thoughtful, with maternal care 

Nursing the wisps of rags they call their babes, 

O. W. Holmes, Idols. 

2. Relating to or consisting of mothers; con- 
cerning the state of motherhood: as, a maternal 
association; a maternal hospital.— 3. Coming 
from or through a mother; imparted by or con- 
nected with one’s mother: as, a maternal in- 
heritance; a maternal uncle or cousin; mater- 
nal ee or lineage. 


That part alone of gross maternal frame 
Fire shall devour. Gay, Apotheosis of Hercules. 
Clive... 


is driven over the downs to Brighton, to his 
maternal aunt there. Thackeray, Newcomes, v. 
4. Of or pertaining to the country of one’s 
birth; native; vernacular. 


English. speaking missionaries have planted their ma- 
dialect at scores of important points. 
P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., i. 
= 8yn. Parental, etc. 


See motherly. 
maternali (ma-tér-nal‘i-ti), n. [« maternal | 
+ -ity.] Motherhood. Bailey, 1731. 
maternally (ma-tér’nal-i), adv. 1. In a mater- 
nal or motherly manner.—2. Through amother, 
or on the maternal side: as, they are related 
maternally. 
maternity (ma-ter’ni-ti), 7.; pl. maternities 
(-tiz). («F. maternité = Sp. maternidad = Pg. 
maternidade=It. maternita,< ML. maternita(t-)s, 
€ L. maternus, of a mother: see maternal.) 1. 
The state of being a mother; motherhood. 
Her charity was the cause of hee maternity. 
Partheneia Sacra (1638), p. 47. 
2. A place for the care of mothers in child- 
birth; a lying-in ward or hospital. [Rare.] 
The hospital contains 65 beds, and has also a large ex- 
tern maternity attached. Lancet, No. 3445, p. 50D. 


alba A lames See extern.— Maternity hospital 
ee no 
mateship (mat’ship), ». [« matel + -ship.] 


Fellowship; companionship. [Rare.] 
TI sat among them equally 

In fellowship and mateshtp, as a child. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 
matfelont, ~. [Early mod. E. also materfilon ; 
«ME. matfelon, matefelon, matfelone, mattefelor 
(W. madfelen, < E.), < OF. matefelon, matefe- 
lun, matcflon, knapweed.] The knapweed, Cen- 

taurea nigra; also, C. scabiosa. 

Tak avaunce, matfelon, yarow, and sanygill, and stamp 
tham, and temper ‘tham with stale ale, and drynk hit 
morn and even. Reliquice Antique, L. 53. 

mat-grass (mat’gras),n. 1. Sameas mattceed. 
. A European grass, Nardus stricta, whieh 
grows abundantly on moors and heaths in short. 
tufts. Itis worthless for agricultural purposes, 
except as affording a natural pasturage for 
sheep. Also called ard. 


math 


math (math). n. (< ME. math (?), < AS. m@&th 
(= OHG. mad, G. mat (mdd-), G. mahd), a 
mowing, what is mowed, ete.; with formative 
-th, < marcan, Mow: see mowl.] A mowing, or 
what is gathered from mowing. (Obsolete, 
a in the compounds aftermath and latter- 
math. 
The first mowing thereof, for the king's use, is wont to 
be sooner than the common math. 
Bp. Hali, Hard Texts, Amos vii. 
math. An abbreviation of mathematics and 
mathematical. 
mathematic (math-é6-mat’ik),a.andn. [I.a.= 
F. mathématique = Sp. matemdtico = Pg. mathe- 
matico == It. matematico (ef. D. G. mathematisch 
= Dan. mathematisk = Sw. matematisk), < L. 
mathematicus, < Gr. paOjparixéc, pertaining to 
learning, disposed to learn, belonging to the 
scienees. esp. to mathematics, < uaiyyua, a les- 
son, a thing learned, learning, science, in the 
pl. za@yuara, the sciences, esp. mathematics, ¢ 
hovdavecv, wadveiv, learn. IL. n. =F. mathématique 
=Sp. mutemdtica = Pg. mathematica = It. ma- 
tenatica (D. mathematick = G@. Dan. mathema- 
tk= Sw. matematik), < L. mathematica, f., ¢ Gr. 
uathuatiKn (se. téxrn), f., also vabypartixa, neut. 
Ps mathematics, in L. also astrology. See I.] 
a. Same as mathematical. [Rare.] 
Sir, not only a mathematic point, which is the most in- 
divisible and unique thing which art can present, flows 


into every line which is derived from the centre, but our 
soul, which is but one, hath swallowed up a negative and 


feeling soul. Donne, Letters, xxi. 
Sulving problems mathematic. Byron, Granta. 
II. n. Same as mathematics. [Rare.] 


All pure mathematic is thus a science of pure intuition. 


Hickok, Mental Philos., p. 125. 
mathematical (math-é-mat’i-kal), a. and n. 
[< mathematic + -al.] I, a. 1. Of, pertaining 


to, or relating to mathematics; having to do 
with pure quantity; quantitative: as, mathe- 
matical knowledge; mathematical instruments; 
a mathematical theory. 
That tian and Chaldean wisdom mathematical 
th Slose 


wherewi s and Daniel were furnished. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, fli. 8. 


The greater or less accuracy attainable in a mathematical 
science is a matter of accident. Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 7. 


The first or mathematical class of categories, the cate- 
gories of quantity or quality. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 816. 
2. According to the principles of mathematics; 
pecan recise; absolutely accurate; 
strict; rigid; demonstrable: as, mathematical 
exactness; mathematical certainty. 
Every single argument should be managed as a mathe- 
demonstration. 
Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 7. 
3. Geometrical, as opposed to arithmetical and 
algebratcal: an ineorrect use, formerly current. 
Arithmetical, mathematical, algebraical, and paradoxi- 
cal questions. R. Carlile (1794), title of book. 
4. Astrological; magical. 


Though J doby the authority of God's laws and man's laws 
damn this damnable art mathematical, I do not damn such 
other arts and sciences as be associated and annexed with 
this unlawful astrology. Bp. Hooper, Works, I. 830. 


5. Produced by mathematics, as pure figures 
and number. 

A marveilous newtrality have these things mathematt- 
call, and also a strange Peace between things su- 


rmaturall, immortal], intellectuall, syle and indivisi- 
le, and things naturall, mortall, sensible, compounded 


and divisible. Dr. J. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 
Ma abstraction. See abstraction.—Mathe- 
matical body, a volume of pure space, without inertia 
and the other perties of natural bodies. See body. — 


Mathema certainty or evidence, that sort of cer- 
tainty which results from mathematical demonstration, 
based on a diagram or the lfke.— Mathematical chro- 
nology. See chro .— Mathematical conception, 
a conception which is applicable immediately to space 
and time, and not to existence or causation; a conception 
that is not dyuamical.— Mathematical induction. See 
induction, 5.— Mathematical infinity, that sort of in- 
finity which is considered in mathematics. See infinite, 1, 
and tnfAnity, 3.—Mathematical instruments, instru- 
ments for mathematical drawing and drafting, such as di- 
viders, protractors, and the like. —Mathema tical nota- 
tion. See notation. —Mathematical psychology an 
application of mathematics to psychology, like t at at- 
t-mpted by Herbart.— Mathematical quantities, quan- 
tities as t y are conceived by the mathematician, often 
professedly fictitious, as distinguished from natural quan- 
tities, which are quantit ies as they exist in the concrete.— 
Mathematical signs. Sce sijn.— Mathematical unity, 
the abstract number 1.— Mathematical whole, a whole 
whose lie outside of one another; a quantitative, 
, or integrate whole, 


ia 
t a. pl. Mathematica. 

The arte of vulgar arithmeticke. . .. Newly collected, 
digested, and in some part devised, by ‘kh wel willer to the 
Mathematicale. T. Hill (1600), title of book. 

Take delight likewise in the mathematicals. 
Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 808). 
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The stars, the 
f we, being deceived with the 


e a renee gods, nati- 
cals, shall wholly hang on them. 


Bullinger, Sermons, ii. 2. 


mathematically (math-6-mat’i-kal-i), adv. In 


a mathematical manner; according to the laws 
or principles of mathematical science; with 
mathematical certainty; demonstrably: as, a 
proposition that is mathematically true. Pres- 
colt. 
mathematician (math’é-ma-tish’an), n. [= 
F. mathématicien; as mathematic + -ian.] 1. 
One who is versed in mathematics. 
The Mathematician, taking his start from the pure per- 
ceptions of space and time, goes on freely constructing fig- 
ures in space without any reference to experience, and 


demonstrating the properties of such figures. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 242. 


2+. An astrologer. 
Mathematicians, among the Romans, were for some time 
specially meant of astrologers, or star-prophets. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, p. 327. 
Combinatorial mathematician. See combinatorial. 
mathematicize (math-6-mat’i-siz), vt [ 
mathematic + -ize.] To consider or treat ina 
mathematical manner, as logic. [Rare.] 
mathematicological (math -6-mat’i-k6-1oj’i- 
kal), a. Applying mathematics or algebra to 
logic. Jevons. 
mathematics (math-é-mat’iks),. [Pl. of math- 
ematic: see -ics. Cf.mathematic,n.] The science 
of quantity; the study of ideal constructions 
(often applicable to real problems), and the 
discovery thereby of relations between the 
parts of these constructions, before unknown. 
e observations being upon objects of imagination mere- 
ly, the discoveries of mathematics are susceptible of being 
rendered quite certain. The first considerable advances 
in mathematics were made by the Greeks, whose greatest 
eometers, Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius, flourished 
or about the third century B.c. After their time not 
very much progress was made until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but since then the progress of discovery has been 
continuous, See absolute, algebra, arithmetic, equation, 
Junction, geometry, group, tryinite, infinitesimal, number, 
problem, quantity, space, theurem, etc. 
To the pure mathematics are those sciences belonging 


which handle quantity determinate. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 171. 


I have mentioned mathematicks as a way to settle in the 
mind an habit of reasoning closely and in train. 
Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 7. 


Mathematics is the science which draws necessary con- 
clusions. B. Peirce, Linear Associative Algebra(1870), § 1. 


Now this establishment of correspondence hetween two 
aggregates and investigation of the properties that are 
carried over by the correspondence may be called the cen- 
tral idea of modern mathematica. 

W. K. Clifford, Philos. Pure Sciences, p. 834. 


Applied mathematics, the mathematical study of a 
series of problems the connection of which is objective: 
opposed to pure mathematics, which studies systems of 
relations, the connection lying in the analogy of the re- 
lationship. Examples of applied mathematics are rigid 
dynamics, hydrodynamics, the theory of probabilities, the 


er mathematics, all 


kinetical hear of gases, etc.— High 
the scientifically treated branches of mathematics— that 


is, all except practical arithmetic, elementary geometry, 
trigonometry, and a part of algebra, ; 
mathemeg (math’é-meg), n. [Said to be Cree 
Indian, meaning ‘ugly.’] A fish of the Sas- 
katchewan basin, believed to be the siluroid 
Amiurus nigricans, a kind of catfish. 
mathesis (ma-thé’sis), n. [LL., learning, math- 
ematics, < Gr. pabjorc, learning, knowledge, sci- 
ence,< paviavery, uabeiv, learn: see mathematics. ] 
1. Mental discipline; learning or science in 
general, especially mathematics. [Obsolete or 
archaic. ] 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconfined, 
Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 
Now to pure space lifts her ecstatic stare, 
Now, running round the circle, finds it square. 
Pope, Dunciad, fv. 81. 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of clerid beetles, 
erected by Waterhouse in 1877, having a long 
antennal club and the third tarsal joint not bi- 
lobed. The type is M. quttigera of New Zealand, resem- 
bling the longicorn Zorton yuttigerum, with which it is 
associated, and upon which it is probably parasitic. 
mathesyt, 7. [< LL. mathesis, learning: see 
mathesis.| Mathesis; mathematics. 

Anon after he set vp a great scole at Cauntorbury of al 
maner of scyences, as rhetorick, logyck, phylosophy, ma- 
thesy, astrologi, geometrye, arithmeticke, and musicke. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, £ 

mathook! (mat’huk), 7. In hydraul. engin., a 

Jong pole with an iron hook at the end, used in 
making and handling mats for jetty-work. 

Lyes and libels served as spades and mathooka to work 
with. Roger North, Examen, p. 592. 

mathook?t, n. A falsified form of mattock. 

Mathurin (math’t-rin), ». [So called as oceu- 
pying the church of St. Mathurin in Paris.) A 
member of the order of Trinitarians. See Trini- 
tarian, 2. 


lanets, and signs in the firmament shall mii’te), n. 
P at shall mati ( ) 


matico? (mat’i-ko), 7. 
matie (ma’ti), n. 


mating-time 


(Chin., < ma, horse, + ?i, 
foot.] A sedge, Eleocharis tuberosa, growing in 
China, with wholesome edible tubers. 


matias bark. Same as mulambo bark (which 


see, under bark2). 


maticin, maticine (mat’i-sin), m. [< maticol + 


-in2, -ine2,.] A bitter principle obtained from 
the plant matico. 


matico! (ma-t6’k6),n. [Sp.] Aplant, Piper an- 


gustifolium (Artanthe elongata), natural order 


Piperacee. In Peru it has long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for styptic and aphrodisiac properties. It i3 an aro- 
matic tonic and stimulant, and acts like cubebs on the 
urinary passages. A species of Eupatorium (E. glutino- 
stan) has the same name. 

Same as mataco. 
(Origin uncertain.] A fresh 
herring in which the roe or milt is perfectly 


but not largely developed. This is the state in which 
the fish are in the best condition for food, being most 
delicious as well as most nutritive. Although they are 
not so bulky in appearance as full herring, they are in re- 
nlity much fatter. See full herring, under herring. Per- 


matin (mat’in),n. anda. [< ME. matin (in pl. 


matyns),< OF. and F. matin (= It. mattino), 
morning (matins, morning prayers), < L. matu- 
tinum, the morning, neut. of matutinus, of the 
morning, ¢ AMatuta, the goddess of dawn, as if 
fem. of an adj. *matutus, early, timely (?), akin 
to maturus, mature: see mature. Cf. matutine. } 
I, n. 1+. Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 

Shak., Hamlet, {. 5. 89. 

2. pl. One of the canonical hours appointed in 
the early church, and still observed in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, especially in monastic 


orders. It properly begins at midnight, and is occupied 
by two services, nocturns and lands. The name is also 
applied to the service itself, which includes the Lord's 
da ba the Angelic Salutation, the Creed, and several 
psalms. 


The vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn 
and matins, for the saints whose the relics are. 
Stilling fleet. 
3. Morning worship, as sung; hence, any morn- 
ing song: usually in the plural. 
He ne hurde masse & matyns and eueson « eche tyde. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 369. 


And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 114. 
4, pl. A musical setting of any part of the of- 
fice of matins. 
U1. a. Pertaining to the morning; used in 
the morning. (Poetical. ] 
. rose the victor angels, and to arms 
e matin trumpet sung. Milton, P. L., vi. 626. 
Each morn my sleep was broken thro’ 
By some wild skylark’s matin song. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
matinal (mat’i-nal), a. [< F. matinal, < LL. 
matutinalis, of the morning, ¢ L. matutinus, of 
the morning: see matin. Cf. matutinal.]) 1. 
Relating to the morning, or to matins.—2. 
feap.] ppellative of the second of Professor 
. D. Rogers’s fifteen subdivisions of the Pa- 
leozoic strata in the Appalachian chain, the 
names of which suggest. metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day. Itrepresents 
Nos. II. and IIT. of the numerical divisions of the Paleo- 
zoic series according to the previous nomenclature of the 
Pennsylvania Survey, viz. the Matinal limestone and the 
Matinal shales and slates, the equivalent of the groups in- 
cluded between the Potsdam sandstone and the Oneida 
conglomerate according to the nomenclature of the New 
York Survey. : . 
matinée (mat-i-na’),. [F., < matin, morning: 
see matin.] 1. An entertainment (especially a 
theatrical performance) or a reception held in 
the daytime, usually, in the afternoon. [The gen- 
eral dinner-hour of ear y times having been at the close 
of the forenoon, the French matinee, like the English 
morning, is often considered as extending to the common 
modern dinner-hour in the evening, especially in cities. ] 
2. A woman’s dress for home wear in the fore- 
noon, or up to the time when she dresses as for 
dinner or for going out. Its form and material 
change according to fashion. 
A becoming matinee is of claret flannel. . . . Many pret- 
ty matinees are nade of surah. 
Philadelphia Times, March 14, 188€. 


mating (ma’ting), ». [Verbal n. of mate], r.] 
1. The act of taking a mate, or pairing, as by 
birds.—2,. See the quotation. 


Sometimes two or more crews helonging to different 
vessels unite inthe capture, and if successful an equitable 
division of the oil is afterward made. This is called mat- 
tng. Fisheries of U.S., VW. ii. 259. 

mating-time (ma’ting-tim), ». The breeding 
season, when any animal mates or pairs; pair- 
ing-time. 


matire 


matiret, n. A Middle English form of matter. 
matlockite (mat‘lok-it), . [< Matlock (see 
def.) + me A native oxychlorid of lead, oc- 
curring near Matlock in Derbyshire, England 
in tetragonal crystals of a yellowish color and 
adamantine luster. 
matpole (mat’pdol), . In hydraul. engin., a 
pole, usually about 20 feet long and 3 inches 
thick, smoothed and pointed with iron, used in 
placing mats for shore-protection, etc. 
matral (ma‘tral),a. ([< L. matralis, pertaining 
to a mother, < mater, mother: see mater2, mo- 
ther1.] In anat., pertaining to one of the mem- 
branes enveloping the brain, as the dura mater 
or pia mater: in composition. 
Between the pia-matrai and the arachnoid sheath. 
H. Gray, Anat. (ed. 1837), p. 805. 
Matralia (mé-tra’li-i), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of 
matralis, pertaining to a mother: see matral.] 
In ancient Rome, an annual festival celebrated 
on the eleventh of June, by the citizen matrons 


only, in honor of the goddess Mater Matuta. 
The festival inculcated the princins that mothers should 
care not only for their own but for their sisters’ children. 


matrast,”. [OF.: see peutrass: | A crossbow- 
bolt. Compare vireton, quarrel2, bolt1. 

matrass (mat’ras),». [< F. matras, a chemical 
vessel so called from its long straight narrow 
neck, < OF. matras = Pr. matrat, an arrow, & 
javelin, < L. matara, matarts, materis, madaris, 
a Celtic javelin, a pike: a word of Celtic ori- 
gin.] 1. A chemical vessel with a round or 
oval body and a Jong neck open at the top, 
serving the purposes of digestion, evaporation, 
etc.; acucurbit. Also called bolt-head.— 2+. In 
hort., a flask-like glass employed to shelter 
plants or flowers from the weather or from ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. 

Protect from violent storms, and the too parching darts 
of the sun, your pennached tulips and ranunculuses, cov- 
ering them with matrasses. Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense. 

matres, ». Plural of mater2. 

matresst, ». An obsolete form of mattress. 

matriarch (méa’tri-iirk),n. ([« L. mater, <¢ Gr. 
pyTHp, mother, + apydc, a leader, ruler, < bp vetv, 
rule.} 1. The wife of a patriarch. [Rare.] 

Dr. Southey has classed this injured Matriarch (Job's 
wife] in a triad with Xantippe and Mrs. Wesley. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxvii. (Davies.) 
2. A woman who holds (to some extent or in 
some respect) in a family or tribe a position 
ae eons to that of a patriarch. See matri- 
archy. 
matriarchal (mé-tri-ir’kaf), a. [< matriarch 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a matriarch or to 
matriarchy; relating to the superior importance 
of mothers (in certain respects, as the reckon- 
ing of descent) in a family, clan, or tribe; 
characterized by matriarchy. 


The Indian tribes farther south are largely matriarchal, 
reckoning descent not on the father’s but the mother's 


side. E. B. Tylor, Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VI. 
Here the matriarchal system is still in existence — the 
eldest daughter inherits all. 


Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XL. 214. 

matriarchalism y othe chaste ok n. [<ma- 

triarchal + -ism.] The character of being ma- 

triarchal; matriarchal customs or practices; 
matriarchy. 

This immense district represents an area of lower cul- 
ture, where tarchaliem has only in places yielded to 
the patriarchal system. 

EB. B. Tylor, Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VI. 162. 

matriarchate (mé-tri-ir’kat), ». [< matriarch 

+ -ate3.] The position or power of a matri- 
arch. 

Women were at first considered like other properties, 
and in the communist stage they used to belong to each 
and all; when property was divided, women were assimi- 
lated to landed properties or estates, and the children 
took the name of their mother, as in feudal countries they 
took that of their estate. This is really the origin of the 
so-called matriarchate, in which the mother had, in fact, 
no power, but gave her name to her child. 

Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVIIL 271. 

matriarchy (ma’tri-ir-ki), m. [< L. mater, < 
Gr. parnp, mother, + -apyia, rule: see matri- 

arch.] Government by a mother or by mo- 

thers; specifically, an order of society, as in 

certain primitive tribes, in which the mother 

in certain important respects, especially in line 

of descent and inheritance, takes precedence 

of the father; descent or inheritance in the fe- 

male line. 

The ancient Slavonians had no prejudice against matri- 
archy. Quarterly Rev., CLXITI. 196. 

Matricaria (mat-ri-ka’ri-#),. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), so called with ref. to the sup- 
osed medicinal value of some of the species, 
L. matrix (matric-), womb: see matriz.] A 
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genus of plants of the natural order Composite 


by ra- 


and the tribe Anthemidee. It is characterized 
diate heads, with an involucre of rather broad bracts, 
by achenia with from 8 
to 5 ribs on the inner 
face and none on the 
back, and by a receptacle 
which {s often conical or 
oblong. They are herbs, 
with alternate leaves, 
which are two or three 
times pinnatifid, with 
linear or thread-like divi- 
sions, and small or me- 
dium-sized heads, which 
are usually solitary at 
the tips of the branches, 
and have white ray-flow- 
ers and yellow disk-flow- 
ers. There are about 23 
species, found in Europe, 
orth America, the 
northern part of Asia,and 
northern and southern 
Africa. M. Chamomilla, 
called wild or German 
camomile, is a common 
annual of Europe, in ap- 
poe strongly resem- 
ling the common may- 

we M. inodora, also 
European, is a scentless 
species, which, like the 
former, is sparingly naturalized in the United States. 
M. discoidea, with rayless heads, is spreading from western 
America eastward, and is naturalized in northern Europe. 
M. glabrata, of South Africa, affords a good substitute for 
camomile. . ; 

matricet (ma’tris), ». [«¢ F. matrice = Sp. Pg. 
matriz = It. matrice, < L. matrix, the womb. 
see matrix.) Same as matriz. 

matrices, ». Plural of matriz. 

matricidal (mat’ri-si-dal), a. [< matricidel + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to matricide, or a per- 
son guilty of matricide. 

As when one fair land 

Saw, North and South, her bright-armed myriads stand, 
Saw herself rent in twain by matrictdal hand. 

Palgrave, N. A. Rev., CXX. 440. 


matricide! (mat’ri-sid), n. (= F. matricide = 
Sp. Pg. It. matricida, <« L. matricida, the killer 
of his mother, < mater, mother, + -cida, < ce- 
dere, Kill.} One who kills his or her mother. 
matricide? (mat’ri-sid), n. [= F. matricide, < 
L. matricidium, the killing of one’s mother, 
< mater, mother, + -cidium, < ceedere, kill.] The 
killing or murder of one’s mother. 
Thy Matrictde all pardon must exceed. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 17. 
matricula (mé-trik’ii-li), n.; pl. matricule (-16). 
(= F. matricule = Sp. matricula = Pg. matricula 
= It. matricola,< LL. matricula, dim. of matrix 
(matric-), a public register: see matriz.] A roll 


or register. Specifically—(a) The register or roll of a 
university. 


Flowering Plant of Matricaria 
inodor 


on a. 
a, ray-flower; 3, disk-flower; 
¢, achenium. 


His name occurs not in the Y ; 

Wood, Athensz Oxon. 
® In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the roll containing the names 
of the clergy permusnenuy secned to a cathedral, a col- 
legiate, or a parish churc 


matriculant (ma-trik’a-lant),». (< ML. matri- 
culan(t-)s, ppr. of matriculare, register: see ma- 
triculate.| A candidate for matriculation; one 
who applies for enrolment ome the members 
of a body, as a student in a college or univer- 
sity; an entrant. 
They are ready to favor the demand upon matriculants 
for a preliminary qualification. The American, V. 390. 
matriculate (m4-trik’i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. 
matriculated, ppr. matriculating. [« ML. matri- 
culatus, pp. of matriculare (> It. matricolare = 
Sp. Pg. matricular), register, enroll, < LL.matri- 
cula, a public register, roll, list, dim. of matriz, 
a public register: see matricula, matriz.] I, 
trans. To enter in a register; register; enroll; 
especially, to enter or admit to membership in 
a body or society, particularly in a college or 
university, by enrolling one’s name in a8 regis- 
ter. 


It was their obstinacy to inco 
their creeds, and to matriculate 
sacred rites. 

Abp. Bramhall, Works, II. 206, quoted in Wordsworth’s 

Church of Ireland, II. 221. 

Frederick was, accordingly, at the pies age, matricu- 

lated at Oxford. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 179. 


IT. intrans. To become a member of any body 
or society, especially a college or university, by 
having one’s name entered in a register. 

The Browns have become illustrious by the pen of 
Thackeray and the pencil of Doyle, within the memory of 
the young gentlemen who are now matriculating at the 
universities, T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

matriculate (ma-trik’i-lat), a. andn. [< ML. 
matriculatus, pp.: see the verb.] J. a. Matric- 
ulated; admitted; enrolled. 


rate their errors into 
eir abuses among their 


matrimony 


To be matriculate with ladies of estate. 
Skelton, Garland of Laurell. 


II. ». One who has been admitted to mem- 
bership of a body, as a college or university, by 
enrolment in its register. 


Suffer me in the name of the matriculates of that famous 
university to ask them some plain questions. Arbuthnot. 


matriculation (ma-trik-a-la’shon), n. (= Sp. 
matriculacion, < ML. *matriculatio(n-), < matri- 
culare, register: see matriculate. ] The act of 
matriculating, or of admitting to parecniatin | 
by enrolment; the state of being matriculated. 


A scholar absent from the university for five years is 
struck out of the matriculation book. <Ayliffe, Parergon. 


matriculator (ma-trik’a-la-tor),n. [< ML. *ma- 
triculator, < matriculare, register: see matricu- 
late.| One who matriculates. 


At Oxford the matriculator subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and also swore to observe three articles of the 
86th Canon. Quarterly Rev., CX LVI. 209. 


matriheritage (mat-ri-her’i-taj),». [< L. mater 
(matr-), mother, + E. heritage.] Inheritancein 
the female line of descent. 


The two systems of eeaenerage! ae) poly’ wed ii: 


matriherital (mat-ri-her’i-tal), a. [« L. mater 
(matr-), mother, + herit(age) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to matriheritage, or inheritance in the 
female line. 


An excellent specimen of the matriarchal or matrtherital 
system fully carried out under recognized and well-defined 
law among a civilized people. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 141. 


matrimoignet, ». A Middle English form of 
matrimony. Chaucer. 

matrimonial (mat-ri-m6’ni-al), a. (=F. matri- 
monial = Sp. Pg. matrimonial = It. matrimoni- 
ale, « LL. matrimonialis, pertaining to marriage 
CL. matrimonium, marriage: see matrimony. 

1. Of or pertaining to matrimony; connubial; 

nuptial: as, matrimonial rights or duties. 


Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason ! Milton, 8. A., L 959 


The main article in matrimonial alliances. 
Paley, Moral Philos., lil & 


2. Derived from marriage. 


If he [Henry VII.] relied upon that title, he could be but 
a king at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial than a 
regal power. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


Crown matrimonial, in Scot. hist., the right to a share 
in the sovereignty conferred on the husband of a reigning 
queen. The extent of this concession appears never to 
have been prcciseny defined ; but the common belief is 
that it implied a complete partnership in the crown, with 
remainder to the survivor and his or her heirs. It was 
ranted, with important reservations, on the occasion of 
he first marriage of Mary Queen of Scota, and was ex- 
plicitly refused to her second husband. — Matrimonial 
cause, in law, a suit for the redress of injuries ting 
the rights of marriage, as an action for divorce or the like. 
In England such causes were formerly a branch of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. —Matrimonial Causes Acts, a 
series of English statutes relating to causes arising from the 
matrimonial relation. (a) Astatute of 1857(20 and 21 Vict., 
c. =) which established the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes, having exclusive jurisdiction over divorce 
and matrimonial matters, and settled the law relating 
thereto. (6) A statute of 1878 (41 and 42 Vict., c. 19) re- 
lating to divorce and judicial separation. (c) A statute of 
1884 (47 and 48 Vict., c. 68) which substitutes for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights formerly enforced periodical 
pouee of money by the husband, authorizes the court 
order a settlement of a wife's property for the benefit of 
the husband and children, and relates to desertion and cus- 
tody of children.=8yn. 1. Matrimonial, Connubial, Nup- 
tial, lt actors H , Marital. Matrimonial, connu- 
bial, and conjugal, like matrimony, relate to the married 
state. Nuptial and hymeneal are more suggestive of the 
act of marriage or that which is in close connection with 
: ee suggesta the fact jaa pons de beh union 
Oo ns of opposite sexes. marily means 
belonging to a spouse, and sees ba 


longing to the 
state of spouses — that is, matrimony: as, conjugal felicity, 
responsibility, obligations, rights. Marital means, specifi- 


cally, belonging to a husband, but is also used with refer- 
ence to the married state in general. 


matrimonially (mat-ri-m6’ni-al-i), adv. Asre- 
gards matrimony; in matrimony; according to 
the manner or laws of marriage. 


He is so matrimonially wedded unto his church that he 
cannot quit the same. Ayliffe, Parergon. 


matrimonioust (mat-ri-m6‘ni-us),a. [<matri- 
mony + -ous.] Relating to matrimony; matri- 
monial. 
Foreseeing the miserable work that man’s ignorance and 
pusillanimity would make in this matrimontous business. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. 
matrimony (mat’ri-m6-ni), ». [< ME. matri- 
monye, also matrimoyne, matrimoigne, < OF. 
matrimoine, matrimonte = Pr. matrimoni = Sp. 
Pg. It. matrimonio, ¢ L. matrimonium, marriage, 
wedlock, in pl. wives; < mater (matri-), mother 
(see mater2, motherl), + term. -monium: see 
-mony.] 1. The relation of husband and wife, 
with especial reference to what concerns the 


matrimony 


latter; the state of marriage or wedlock; nup- 
tial union; conjugal partnership. 


He that joyneth his virgin in ye doith wel. 


yclif, 1 Cor. vii. 88 


2. The act of marriage; entrance upon the mar- 
ried state by a formal ceremony or procedure: 
as. the solemnization of matrimony by a clergy- 
man. In the Roman Catholic Church matri- 
mony is regarded as one of the sacraments. 


Exhorting the married men to temperance, and the 
bachelors to matrimony. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 


3+. Wife. [A Latinism. Compare wedlock in 
the same sense. ] 


Restore my matrimony undefil'd, 
Wrong not my niece, and, for our gold or silver 
If I pursue you, hang me! 
Beau. and Fi., Little French Lawyer, iv. 6, 


4. A game with cards. =Syn., 1 and 2. Wedlock, Wed- 
ding, etc. See marriage. 
matrimony-vine (mat’ri-m6-ni-vin), n. A gar- 
den-plant, Lycium vulgare; also, the closely al- 
lied LZ. barbarum. The latter is said to be used 
in medicine in Japan. 
matrimoynet, ». A Middle English form of 
matremony. : 
matrix (ma’triks or mat’riks), n.; pl. matrices 
(mat ‘ri-s6z, L. ma-tri’s6éz). [< L. matrix (ma- 
tric-), a breeding animal, the parent stem (of 
plants), LL. the womb, a source, origin, cause, & 
public register or roll, < mater (= Gr. yu7qrTnp), 
mother: see mater2, mother1.] 1. The womb; 
the uterus. 
All that openeth the matriz is mine. Ex. xxxiv. 19. 


Hence—2. That which incloses anything, or 
gives origin to anything, like a womb. (a) A 
mold which gives form to material forced into it in a solid 
condition, or poured into it in a fluid state and allowed to 
harden before removal. (d) In coining, the intaglio formed 
in steel by engraving, or by driving into the metal a tool 
called a heb, upon which the design of the coin has been 
Seis in relief. The steel matrix is subsequently 
ened and tempered. From thie matrix punches for 
making dies are obtained by driving into it pieces of soft 
steel, which, after taking form from the matrix, are in 
theirtarn hardenedand tempered. The instruments used 
in coining thus alternately take the design in cameo and 
intaglio, and in order as follows: (1) cameo, the hub; (2) 
intaglio, the matrix; (3) cameo, the punch; (4) intaglio, 
the die. Lastly the coin is struck in cameo by the die. (c) 
The bottom die in any stamping- or drup-press. (d) In type- 
founding, an attachment to the mold in which the face of 
a type is cast. the mold proper making the body for that 
face. Every letter or character has its special matrix, but 
all the matrices of the same font are fitted to one mold. 
The matrix is a small flat bar of copper that has received 
the deeply sunken impress of the punch, or model letter 
cat on arod of steel. As left by the punch it is known as 
a drice, or strike, or unjustified matriz. When finished and 
fitted to the mold it is a justified matrix. Matrices are 
aleo made by the electrotyping process. (e) In slereotyp- 
ing, the mold of plaster, papier maché, or other composi- 
tion which is taken from types as arranged in the form 
and into which the melted alloy called stereotypers’ metal 
is poured in casting stereotype-plates. (f) In mineral. 
and geol., the rock in which 8 | accidental crystal, miner- 
al, or fossil is embedded. (g) In mining, same as ganyue, 
1. [Rare and incorrect.] (h) In odontog., the formative 
part of a mammalian tooth, consisting of a pulp and cap- 
sule. The former is converted into dentine, the latter 
into cement. (¢) In anat., the intercellular substance : 
as, the matrix of cartilage, containing corpuscles; the 
animal matrix of bone, impregnated with mineral salts, 
etc. (jf) In bot.: (1) That upon which a plant is fixed or 
from which it grows: as, lichens which grow upon a ma- 
trix of rock. (2) Intercellular substance: as, the fila- 
ments of nostoc lie in a gelatinous matrix. a 
3. In math., arectangular array of quantities, 
usually square: so called because considered as 
& mold or set of compartments into which a 
certain number of quantities can be put, the 
leaving of one of the spaces unoccupied being in 


effect to put zerothere. The matrix is consequently 
a multiple quantity having as many dimensions as it has 
spaces. The numbers in the spuces are called the constit- 
wents of the matriz. The following definitions relate to 
&juare matrices. The vertical lines of numbers are called 
the endexans, the horizontal ones the rows. The diagonal 
running from the upper left hand to the lower right hand 
corner is called the principal diagonal. Constituents sym- 
metrically situated with reference to the at diago- 
nal are said to be conjugate. A matrix in which every 
constituent is equal to ita conjugate is said to be met- 
rica; if all the constituents along each diagonal band trans- 
verse to the principal uiagonal are equal, the matrix is said 
to be persymmetrical. The addition of matrices is so un- 
derstood that the sum of two like matrices is a matrix 
every constituent of which is equal to the sum of the cor- 
reaponding constituents of the parts. The multiplication 
of two like square matrices is so understood that the pro- 
duct {s a matrix whose construction is of the kind shown 
in the following example: 


teas * Le, Dy= {ca $ ac ee + ap} 


Inverse matrix to a given matrix, the matrix of trans- 
formation from the set of variables to which the direct 
matrix transforms to the set from which it transforms. 
Also called rectprocal matriz.— Invertebrate matrix, 4 
square matrix whose principal diagonal contains zeros. — 
Latent roote of a ma See latent.— Matrix of 
the type q x p, a matrix with p columns and q rows. 
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The types of two matrices are said to be complementary 
when p — pl = q + qg!.— Matrix-ro machine, in 
stereotyping by the paper process, a machine sometimes 
used, in place of the beating-table and brush, to force the 


type into the prepared paper.— Nuclear matrix. See 
karyoplasm Reciprocal matrix. Sev inverse matriz. 


matron (ma’tron or mat’ron),n. (< F. matrone 
= Sp. Pg. It. matrona, ¢ L. matrona, a married 
woman, wife, matron, < mater, mother: see ma- 
ter2, mother1,] 1. A married woman, especial- 
ly an elderly married woman, or a woman old 
enough to be the mother of a family, whether 
actually so or not; a woman possessing the 
gravity suitable to a mother. 

Yet did that aunclent matrone all she might 


To cherish her with all things choice and rare. 
penser, F. Q., VI. xii 14. 


For thee the soldier bleeds, the snatron mourns. 
Pope, lliad, vi. 412, 
2. Inaspecial sense, a head nurse in a hospital; 
the female head or superintendent of any insti- 
tution.—Jury of matrons, See jury. 
marronase (ma’tron-&j or mat’ron-aj), ». [¢ 
matron + -age.] 1. The state of being a ma- 
tron; matronly character or condition. 

The underscorings of young ladies’ letters, a wonder 
even to themselves under the colder north-light of ma- 
tronage. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 120. 
2. A body of matrons; matrons collectively. 

His exemplary queen at the head of the matronage of 
this land. Burke, A Regicide Peace, L 

matronal (ma’tron-al or mat’ron-al),a. [=Sp. 
Pg. matronal = It. matronale, < Li. matronalis, 
of or belonging to a married woman, ¢ matrona, 
& married woman: see matron.) Of or pertain- 
ing to @ matron; suitable to an elderly lady or 
to a married woman; grave; motherly. 

He had herd of the beautie and vertuous behaviour of 
the young Queen of Naples, the widdow of Ferdinando 


the younger, being then of matronall yeares of seuen and 
twentie. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 218. 


Only, in depicting this Roman ideal of matronal chastity 
Fletcher, with his wonted coarseness of taste, has touched 
on very slippery ground. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 337. 

Matronalia (mat-ro-na’li-#), n. pl. (L., orig. 
neut. pl. of matronalis, belonging to a married 
woman: see matronal.] In Rom. antiq., a fes- 
tival celebrated by matrons on the first of 
March in honor of Mars. 

matronhood (ma’tron-hid or mat’ron-hud), n. 
[< matron + -hood.] The condition of being a 
matron; matronage. 

matronize (ma’tron-iz or mat’ron-iz), v. ¢.; 
pret. and pp. matronized, ppr. matronizing. [ 
matron + -ize.}] 1. To render matronly. 

Childbed matronizes the giddiest spirits. 

Richardson, Familiar Letters. 
2. To act as a mother to; assume the manner 
of a matron toward; specifically, to chaperon. 

She... brought her to Roston to matronize her. 

Howells, Modern Instance, xxi. 

Also spelled matronise. 

matro e (ma’ tron-lik or mat’ ron-lik), a. 
Matronly. 

matronly (ma’tron-li or mat’ron-li), a. [< ma- 
tron + -lyl.] Like a matron; characteristic of 
or suitable to a matron; elderly; ripe in years. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
the younger the white. Sir R. L’ Estrange, Fables. 

matronly (m&a‘tron-li or mat’ron-li), adv. [< 
matronly, a.} In &® manner becoming & ma- 


tron. [Rare.] 
She up arose with seemely Brace, 
And toward them full matronely di e. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 8 


matronship (ma’tron-ship or mat’ron-ship), n. 
< matron + -ship.] The office of matron of a 
ospital or other institution. Lancet, No. 3422, 

p. 62 of Adv’ts. 
matronymic (mat-ro-nim’ik),a.andn. [= It. 
matronimico, < L. mater, Gr. uatnp, mother, + 
Gr. évuua, dvoua, name.) JI, a. Pertaining to 
or being a name derived from a mother or ma- 
ternal ancestor. 
II. x. 1. A name derived from a mother or 
maternal ancestor: correlative to patronymic. 
Tf it be a clear sign of exclusive female kinship that 
children should take the mother’s family name, ft is, a 
fortiori, a note of it that they should be called by a mat- 
ronymic. J. F. M‘Lennan, Studies in Anc. Hist., p. 289. 
2. A word of a form used for matronymic 
designation; a matronymic formation. 
Agenitive and possessive casal suffix, variant of -al, which 
was used as a matronymic. 
The Academy, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 29. 
matross (ma-tros’), n. [=—G. matrose, < D. ma- 
troos = Sw. Dan. matros, a sailor, irreg. ¢ F. 
matelot, a sailor, seaman, & corruption of *ma- 


matsu (mats), ”. (Jap. matsi, pine.] 


matt, a., 7., and v. 
mat 
mattagesst, mattagesset, 7. 
mattamore (mat’a-mor), n. 


matte (mat), 7. 


matted (mat’ed), p. a. 


matter (mat’ér), 7. 


matter 


tenot, < Icel. motunautr, messmate, compan- 
ion, < matr (= E. meat) + nautr = AS. genedt, 
companion (see geneat).] Formerly, one of the 
soldiers in a train of artillery who were next 
to the gunners, and assisted them in loading, 
firing, and sponge the guns. They carried 
firelocks, and marched with the store-wayons 
as guards and assistants. 
The most 
common tree of Japan, s& pine which attains 
erent age and size, Pinus Massoniana. It isa 
ne tree for avenues, and its wood is valuable for house- 
carpentry and furniture. 
See mats, 
t,n. See matachin. 
See matagasse. 
[< F. matamore, 
< Ar. metmur, a ditch, a cavern or other sub- 
terranean place in which corn is laid up.] In 
the East, a subterranean repository for wheat. 
(F., < G. matt, dull, dim: see 
mat3.] In metal., a product of the smelting 
of sulphureted ores, obtained in the process 
which next follows the roasting. The object of 
this process is to remove the oxid of iron present in the 
roasted ore, by causing it to combine with silica, with 
which it forms a fusible slag. Also called reguius and 
coarse metal. 


In English copper-works the word metal is commonly 
used to denote compounds of this kind, that of regulus be- 
ing applied in a specific sense to certain kinds of metal. 
I shall, however, adopt the word regulus asa generic appel- 
lation for such products. The Germans designate regulus 
by the synonymous terms Stein and Lech, and the French 
by the term matte. Percy's Metaliurgy, 1. 44. 
[< mat! + -ed2.] Cov- 
ered with mats or matting. [Rare.] 

If the matted things fright you on the same account 
(the danger of fire], the coverings may be taken off, and 
laid by in some dry place. Gray, Letters, I. 388. 
[< ME. matter, mattere, 
mater, matere, < OF. matiere, matere, matire = 
F. matiére = Sp. Pg. It. materia = D. G. Dan. 
materie = Sw. materia, matter (= vernacular 
Sp. madera = Pg. madeira, wood, > ult. E. Ma- 
deira), < L. materia, also materics, stuff, matter 
of which anything is composed, wood, timber 
etc., lit. ‘material of which anything is formed 
or made’; with formative -ter, from the root 
ma, Skt. Y md, form, build, make ee 
same as Vf md, measure: see metel, Cf. L. 
mater, mother, mants, hand, usually referred to 
the same root: see motherl, main3.] 1. Sen- 
sible substance; that which offers resistance 
to touch or muscular effort; that which can 
be moved, strained, broken, comminuted, or 
otherwise modified, but which cannot be de-. 
stroyed or produced; that which reacts against 
forces, is permanent, and preserves its identity 
under all changes. Matter has three states of 
aggregation, the solid, the liquid, and the gas 
eous. See solid, liquid, gas, and ether1. 

One and the same quantity of matter remains invariable 
in nature, without addition or diminution. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, {., Expl. 


Matter being a divisible substance, consisting always of 
separable, nay of actually separate and distinct parts, ’tis 
plain that, unless it were essentially conscious, in which 
case every particle of matter must consist of innumerable, 
separate, and distinct consciousnesses, no system of it in 
any possible composition or division can be any individual 
conscious being. Clarke, To Mr. Dodwell. 


According to the definition I have proposed, Matter, and 
the changes of Matter, mean the Felt, and the changes of 
the Felt; and all our knowledge of Matter is in Feeling, 
and the changes of Feeling. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 88. 


All that we know about snatter is that it is the hypothet- 
ical substance of physical phenomena. 

Huzley, Sensation and Sensiferous Organs. 

2. In philos.: (4) That which is in itself no- 

thing definite, but is the subject of charge and 

development, and by receiving a form becomes 

& substance; that out of which anything is 


made. See form. Matter ir this sense (a translation 
of Aristotle’s word vAn, originally wood) is termed by the 
scholastics matter ez qua (out of which), to distinguish it 
from niatter circum quam (concerning which), or the object 
of sid action or power, as well as from matter in qua (in 
which), or the subject of any attribute. 


Generally matter is divided into that out of which, in 
which, and about which: that out of which is that which 
is properly so called; in which the subject; about which 
the object. Burgeredicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 


Matter unform’d and void. Milton, P. L., vii. 233. 


(b) Extended substance. Descartes. (c) In 
the Kantian terminology, that which receives 
forms; especially, that element of cognition 
which comes to us from without; that which dis- 
tinguishes a particular cognition from others; 
the purely sensuous part, independent of the 
representations of space and time and of every 


matter 


operation of thought; the content of experi- 
ence. 
All the matter of age is but our own affection. 
utchinson Stirling, Mind, X. 68. 
38. That of which anything is or may be com- 
posed; plastic, formative, or formed material 
of any kind; material: as, the prime matters 
of textile fabrics (wool, cotton, silk, ete.); the 
book contains much useless matter. 
Perpetueel matere of the fir of helle. 
Chaucer, Purson’s Tale. 
The upper regions of the air receive the collection of 
the matter of tempests before the air here below. Bacon. 


A goodly monument, which the Great Mogor hath heene 
nine yeares in building. ... The matter is tine Marble, 
the forine nine square, two English miles about, and nine 
stories in height. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 473. 

Fancy and judgment are a play's full matter. 

‘ord, Fancies, Epil. 
That other mortal... 
Whom of our mater time shall mould anew. 

Druden, tr. of Lucretius, iii. 30. 
4. Specifically, in printing: (a) Material for 
work; copy: as, to keep the compositors sup- 
plied with matter. (b) Type set up; material to 
be panes from, or that has been printed from 
will not again be required: in the former 
ease called distinctively lire matter, and in the 
latter dead matter.—5. In a restricted sense, 
mere effete substance; that which is thrown 
off by a living body, or which collects in it as 
the result of disease; pus: as, fecal matter; 
purulent or suppurative matter (often called 
simply matter); the discharge of matter from 
an abscess or a wound.—6. The material of 
thought or expression; the substance of a 
mental act or a course of thought; something 
existing in or brought forth by the mind; & cOn- 
ception or a production of the intellect. con- 
sidered as to its contents or significance, as 

distinguished from its form. 

I will answer also my part, . . . for I am full of matter. 

Job xxxii. 17, 18. 
Conceit, more rich In matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament. 
Shak., R. and J., ii. 6, 80. 

Euery man’s stile is for the most part according to the 
matter and subiect of the writer, or so ought to be, and 
conformable thereunto. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 124. 

I know no man a greater master in commanding words 
to serve matter. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. x. 

Upon this theme his discourse is long, his matter little 
but repetition. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xiiii. 

iis manner in court was excelled D oy his matter. 

Sumner, Hon. John Pickering. 
7. Material or occasion for thought, feeling, 
or expression; a subject or cause of mental 
operation or manifestation ; intellectual basis 
or ground; theme; topic; source: as, matter 
for reflection ; a matter of joy or grief. 
Thurgh vnwarnes of wit that thi wirdis cast, 
Thow ges matir to men mony day after, 
fforto speke of thi spede, & with spell herkyn 
Of thi lure and thi losse for a high wille. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2089. 

It is made but a laughing matter, but a trifle; but it is 
asad matter, and an earnest matter. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Hail, Son of God! Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Hilton P. L., lil. 418. 


The wavering and cowardly policy of England furnished 
matter of ridicule to all the nations of Europe. 
Macaulay, Bacon. 
8. A subject of or for consideration or action ; 
something requiring attention or effort; ma- 
terial for activity ; affair; concern: as, matters 
of state or of business. 
Ye now wolde vs meve with other materes and tales other 


weyes, and ther-fore we pray pha and req are speke no 
more ther-of. erlin (E. E 8.), iii. 581. 


For their priuate matters they can follow, fawne, and flat- 
ter noble Personages. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 838. 


ae your quick-conceiving discontents, 
Ill read you matter sas and dangerous. 
hak., 1 Hen. IV., £. 8. 190. 
I have matter of danger and state to impart to Cesar. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. L. 
High matter thou enjoin’st me, O prime of men! 
Sad task and hard. Hilton, P. L, v. 563 
She knows but mattera of the house. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xcvii. 
9. A subject of debate or controversy; a ques- 
tion under discussion; a ground of difference 
or dispute. 
Every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but voy 
small matter they shall judge. Ex, xviii. 2: 
Dare any one of you, having a matter against aa 
go to law? 1 Cor. vi. 1. 
(They bro ne] divers arguments against it, whereof 
some were weighty, but not to the matter 
"Yenthrop, Hist. New England, TI, 154 
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Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 
Dro. S. I do nut know the matter : he’s rested on the case. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 2. 42. 


A fawn was reasoning the matter with a sag. why he 
should run away from the dogs. Sir Rk. L' Estrange. 
The word matter has always meant, in legal proceedings, 
the question in controversy. 
Darcis, Law in Shakspeare, p. 134. 
10. An object of thought in general; a thing 
engaging the attention; anything under con- 
sideration indefinitely: as, that is a matter of 
no moment; a matter of fact. 
For they speak not peace: but they devise deceitful mat- 
ters against them that are quiet in the land. Ps. xxxv. 20. 
My heart is inditing a good matter. Ps. xiv. 1. 
What impossible matter will he make easy next? 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 1. 88. 
Matters succeeded so well with him, that everybody was 
in admiration to see how mighty rich he was grown, 
Str hk. L'kstrange. 
With many thousand matters left to do. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


matters seem likely to go on capitally. My ex- 
find, will be smaller than I anticipated. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 331. 


And the power of creation is not a matter of static abil- 
ity; it is a matter of habits and desires. 
W. A. Cligord, Mental Development, p. 104. 
11. A circumstance or condition as affecting 
persons or things; a state of things; especially, 
something requiring remedy, adjustment, or ex- 
planation: as, this is a serious matter; what is 
the matter? 


“It’s a very strange matter, fair maiden,” said he,... 
“T canna’ blaw ty bg but ye call on me.’ 
Lady Isabel and the EUf-Kniyht (Child's Ballads, L 196). 
Then go with me to make the matter good. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 114. 
I'll tell you what the matter is with you. 
Milton, Ans. ts Salmasius, iL 21. 


So when you plague a fool, ‘tis still the curse, 
You only make the matter worse and worse. 
Pope, Donne Versified, Sat. iv. 


What has been the matter? — you were denied to me at 
first ! Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2L 
12+. An inducing cause or occasion; explana- 
tory fact or circumstance; reason. 

The matter of seditions is of two kinds: much poverty 
and much discontent. Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 

And this is the matter why interpreters . . . will not 
consent it to be a true story. Milton. 
13. Significance; sense; meaning; import. 

I was born to speak all mirth and no matter. 

Shak., Much Ado, if. 1. 344. 
14. Ground of consideration; importance; con- 
sequence: used especially in interrogative and 
negative phrases, sometimes with an ellipsis 
of the verb. 


Whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me. 
Gal. il. 6. 


Much matter was made of this, as fearing it would be 
taken as an act of rebellion. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 175. 
No matter who's displeased when you are gone. 
Shak., T. G. of V., fi. 7. 66. 
No matter what is done, so it be done with an air. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 
What matter [is it], soon or late, or here or there? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 74. 


Mr. Surface, what news do you hear? though indeed it 
is no matter, for I think one hears nothing else but scan- 
dal. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 
15. Something indefinite as to amount or quan- 
tity; a measure, distance, time, or the like, ap- 
proximately or vaguely stated. 

One of his pinnaces was about forty tons, of cedar, built 
at Barbathes, and brought to Virginia by Capt. Powell, 
who there dying, she was sold for a small matter. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 228. 


Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of seven 
miles off. Str R. L' Estrange. 


The Dutch, as I have before observ’d, do often buy Proe- 
bottoms for a small matter of the Maylay ans. 
Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 111. 


I have Thoughts to tarry a small matter in Town. to learn 
somewhat of your Lingo first, before I cross the Seas. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 15. 
16. In law: (a) Statement or allegation: as, 
the court may strike out scandalous matter from 
a pleading. (b) A proceeding of a special na- 
ture, commenced by motion on petition or or- 
der to show cause, etc., as distinguished from 
a formal action by one party against another, 
commenced by process and seeking Judgment: 
as, the matter of the application of A. B. for 
the appointment of a trustee.—17+. Wood: 
apparently with reference to the hard stem of 
the vine. 
Helpe hem uppe with canne and lite] stakes, 
And yeve hem streng yeres after three. 
At yeres IIII uppe ITI matters takes 
On hem, alle ronk yf that the landes be. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 


Mone 
penses, 


matterful 


Abstraction from but not from matter. 
See abstraction.— All is a mattert, it is all one thing sub- 
stantially; hence, it is wholly inditferent. 


Whether we make the common readers to laugh or to 
lowre, allisamatter. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. $6. 


A matter of course. See course|.—_A matter of life 
and death. See life.—Close matter. See cloase2.— 
Colo matter. See color.—Common mattert, that 
which all things have in common; being.— Contingent 
matter. See contingent.— Dead matter. See def. 4 (0). 
—First mattert. (a) In metaph., matter unformed and 
chaotic. (b) The material or substance of which anything 
is composed. Also prime matter, materia prima.— For 
eee ag as far as that goes; so far as that is con- 
cerne 


For that Matter, Sir, be ye Squire, Knight, or Lord, 
I'll give you whate’er a good Inn can afford. 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 2L 


Intelligible matter. See intellivible.— Live matter. 

See def. 4 (b).— Matter of a proposition, the subject of 
the proposition: alsocalled the material matter, in contra- 
distinction to the formal matter, which is the fact signified. 
— Matter of a syllogism, the propositions and terms of 
the syllogism. ‘The formal matter of a proposition has, 
since the twelfth century, been distinguished as natural, 

contingent or casual, and remote or unnatural, according 
as the character siznitied by the predicate term must, 
may or may not, or cannot, inhere in the subject.— Mat- 
ter of cognition. See def. 2 (c).— Matter of composi- 
tion, or permanent matter, that of which anything con- 
sists.— Matter of fact. (a) A reality, as distinguished 
from what is fanciful, hypothetical, or hyperbolical. 


Lady Sneer. Strange, indeed ! 
Crabt. Matter of fact, I assure you. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. L. 


(b) In lare, that which is fact or alleged as fact: in contra- 
distinction to matter of law, which consists fn the resulting 
relations, rights, and obligations which the law establishes 
in view of given facts. Thus, the questions whether a 
man executed a contract, and whether he was intoxicated 
at the time, relate to matters of fact ; whether, if so, he 
is bound by the contract, and what the instrument means, 
are matters of law. The importance of the distinction is 
that in pleading allegations of the former are essential 
and of the latter unavailing, and that the former are 
usually questions for the jury, the latter for the judge. (ce) 
A particular element or fact of experience. 
Some particular existence, or, as it is usually termed, 
matter-of-fact. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvi. 5. 
What fs the nature of that evidence which assures us of 
any real existence and matter of fact, beyond the present 
testimony of our senses? 
Hume, Human Understanding, iv. 
Matter of generation, or transient matter, that out 
of which anything is made, as seed.— Matter of law. 
See mutter Ws fact (b).— Matter of reco “Taia the 
n law the 


first matter. — Sensible matter, the matter of sensible 
te, determinate, or indi- 
vidual ia ter, that which is diverse, though not in so 
character different, in all individuals. This ae 0 
ginated with Thomas Aquinas. RLY Sok rage tter, the 
matter of the incorruptible body the ven eeian. 
Standing matter, composed types that have not yet been 
printed or molded from, or that have been so used and are 
set aside for further service.— To make a matter of con- 
science, See conscience.— To make mattert, to make 
nomatter. See makel.— Upon the mattert, upon the 
whole matter, on the wholen t taking all things intey view. 
So that u the matter, in a great wit, deformity is an 
advantage to rising. Bacon, Deformity. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horse, but 
were, upon the whole matter, equal in foot. Clarendon. 
What's the matter with (a thing or act)? what is your 
objection to (it)?— a humorous use, at once assuming that 
objection has been made, implying that there {s no ground 
for the objection, and recommending the thing or act 
mentioned. 
matter (mat’ér),v. [< matter, n.] I. intrans. 
1. To be of importance; import ; signify: 
chiefly used in negative and interrogative 
phrases: as, it does not matter; what does it 
matter ? 
For Sosianus and Sagitta were men vile and of no ac- 
count, neither mattered it where they liued. 
Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 161. 
To a man of virtue and honour, indeed, this mattered 
little. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvii. 


2t. To form pus; collect or be discharged, as 
matter in an abscess; also, to discharge pus. 
Each slight sore mattereth. Str P. Sidney. 


Earth’s milk ’s a ripened core, 
That drops from her disease, that matters from her sore. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 12. 


II. trans. 14. To regard; care for; mind. 


I repulsed her once and again; but she put by my re- 
pulses, and smiled. Then I began to be angry; but she 
mattered that nothing at all. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’ 8 Progress, p. $389. 
The low Land is sometimes overflown with water in the 
time of Harvest, yet they matter it not, but gather the 
crop and fetch it home wet in their Canoas. 
Damprer, Voyages, IT. 1. 25. 
T had rather receive Money than Letters. I don't mat- 
ter Letters, so the Money does but come. 
N. Batley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 106. 


2. Toapprove of. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
matte (mat’ér-fil), a. [< matter + Fil] 
Full of matter, substance, good sense, or the 
like; pithy; pregnant. 


matterful 


What a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, matter. matting-loom (mat’ing-lém), n. 
ful creatare ! La Wordsworth (1815), p. 97. which slats are introduced into the shed to form 


mb, To 

matterless (mat’ér-les), a. [< matter + -less.] 
Void of matter, substance, or significance; im- 
material, either literally or figuratively; of no 


consequence or importance. 
All fine noise 
Of verse, meere matterlesse and tinkling toies. 
B. Jonson, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


Like shades . . . quite matterlesse. 
Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 85. (Davies.) 
The sky is only the matterleas limit of vision. 
Boardman, Creative Week, p. 84. 
matter-of-course (mat’ér-ov-kors’), a. Pro- 
ceeding as a natural consequence; following 
naturally as a thing to be expected or about 
which there can be no question. 
I won't have that sort of matter-of-course acquiescence. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxx. 
matter-of-fact (mat’ér-ov-fakt’), a. 1. Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to facts; not fanciful, 
imaginative, or ideal; ordinary ; commonplace: 
applied to things. . 
His passion for matter-of-fact narrative sometimes be- 


tryed him into a long relation of common incidents. 
Lamb, To Wilson. 


The common matter-of-fact world of sense and sight. 


Caird. 
The man said good morning, in a matter-of.fact way. 
The ury, XXXVI. 823. 


2. Adhering to facts; not given to wander be- 
yond realities; unimaginative; prosaic: ap- 
plied to persons. 


One of our company, a doctor of divinity, and a plain 
matter-of-fact man. Boscell, Johnson. 


ma (mat’ér-i), a. [«¢ matter + -yl.] 1. 
Full of matter—that is, of thought or facts; 
significant; weighty. [Rare.] 

Away with your mattery sentences, Momus; they are 
too grave and wise for this aad 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, 


2. Purulent; generating pus. [Rare.] 


The putrid vapours colliquate the pulsgmanick humours 
of the body, which, transcending to the lungs, causes their 
mattery cough. Harvey, Consumptions, (Latham.) 


crete Laem knot. See ase 
tthieu-Plessy green. See green}. 
tthiola (mat-thi’o-li), n. CNL. (R. Brown, 
1812), named after P. A. Mattioli, an Italian 
physician of the 16th century.] A genus of 
lants of the order Crucifere and tribe Ara- 
bidee, characterized by a long many-seeded sil- 
ique, and stigmas often thickened or horned 
at the back. They are hoary herbs or low branching 
shrubs, with oblong or linear leaves, which are entire or 
sinuate, and with rather large flowers, usually purple or 
white and growing in bractless racemes. There are about 
86 species, natives of Europe, the Mediterranean region, 
and western Asia. ‘To this eerius belong the numberless 
varieties of stock or stock-gillyflower of the gardens. M. 
tneana includes the biennial sorts, the Brompton stock, 
queen stock, and others. It is wild along the Mediterra- 
nean coast-line, etc. (See gillyflower, 8, and hopes.) H. 
annua of southern Burope, perhaps a variety of the last, 
furnishes the ten-week stocks, Another variety, by some 
considered a distinct species (M. Greeca), is the smooth- 
leafed or wallflower-leafed stock. M. tristis, of southern 
Europe, is the dark-flowered or night-scented stock, with 
lurid flowers pleasantly fragrant in the evening. 
Mattie (mat’i), x. Same as matie. 
matting! (mat’ing), n. [Verbal.n. of mai}, v.] 
1. Materials for mats; matwork.—2. A fab- 
ric of some coarse material, as rushes, flags, 
grass, straw, bemp, bamboo, etc., used for cov- 
ering floors, as a packing for some kinds of 
goods, and for various other purposes. 
All around us, what powers are wrapped up under the 
coarse mattings of custom, and all wonder prevented. 
Emerson, New England Reformers. 


3. Naut., a texture made of strands of old rope, 

or of spun-yarn, beaten flat and interwoven, 

used to prevent chafing.—4. The mat of a pic- 

ture.— Canton matting. Same as India matting.— Co- 

coanut matting, matting made of coir, especially that 

which !s heavy and thick and rather open intexture. It 

is used especially for tloor-covering in places where much 

wear is expected. — Grass matting, matting made of veg- 

etable fiber, of which many sorts are util in India, Chi- 

na,and Japan. It is used principally for floor-cloth.— In- 

dia matting. See India.—Indian-matting plant, a 
species of Cyperus (Papyrus ), native in India. 
It is largely employed in the manufacture of matting.— 
matting, 2 coarse woven fabric for packing, made 

in Russia from strips oO {the bast or inner bark of the linden. 


Matting? (mat’ing),n. [Verbal n. of mat, v.] 
1. The act or process of producing a dull or 
Toughened surface on metal; specifically, the 
process of covering plates with varnish in aa 
ing on water-size. E. H. Knight.—2. A dull, 
slightly roughened surface, free from polish, 
produced by the use of the mat. 

mateE post (mat’ing-bot), n. Same as mat- 
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the woof. #. H. Knight. 

matting-punch (mat’ing-punch), n._ In metal- 
working, a punch with a roughened working 
end, used with a light hammer or mallet for 
matting the ground or the parts of the surface 
left flat between fretwork tracery, ete. For very 
fine work in silver or gold such punches are sometimes 
made by brenking with a sharp blow a bar of highly hard- 
ened steel, and selecting pieces which have one even, 
finely and regularly granulated end, and so grinding the 
other as to remove the angles. The unground end is 
the working end of the punch, and needs no further 
preparation. . 

matting-tool (mat’ing-tél), x. In metal-work- 
ing, a kind of chasing-tool for producing even- 
ly roughened surfaces. A matting-tool used for 
lathe-work is a small roughened cylinder or spheroid of 
hardened steel, journaled in the branches of a furcated 
handle by which it is applied to the work, over the surface 
of which it rolls as the object turns in the lathe. 


mattock(mat’ok),». [Formerly also sometimes 
mathook, simulating hook ; < ME. mattocke, mat- 
tok, mattoke, < AS. mattuc, mattoc, mettoc, meot- 
toc, mettac, < W. matog, a mattock, hoe, = Gael. 
madag, pickax. The resemblance of OBulg. 
motuika = Russ. motuika = Pol. motyka = Lith. 
mattikas, a mattock, appears to be accidental.) 
An instrument for loosening the soil in digging, 
shaped like a pickax, but having its ends broad 
instead of pointed. - 


Ther wepons were more stronger, I yow say, 
lyke as mattokez Shapyn so were they. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2161. 


And on all hills that shall be digged with the mattock 
there shall not come thither the fear of briers aw ail 
sa. Vii. 25. 


We took this mattock and this spade from him. 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 185. 
mattress (mat’res), x. [Formerly also matress, 
mattrass, matteress; < ME. mattress, matrys, ma- 
tras = D. matras = Sw. madrass = Dan. madras, 
< OF. materas, F. matelas = It. materasso, mate- 
rassa = MHG. matraz, materaz, G. matratze, < 
ML. matratum, mataratium, mataritium = (with 
Ar. art.) Sp. almadraque = Pg. almatrac, a mat- 
tress,< Ar. matrah, mattress, cushion, bed, prop. 
a place where anything is thrown, then some- 
thing thrown down, hence a ‘shake-down,’ a 
mattress, < taraha, throw down.] 1. A bed 
consisting of a bag filled with straw, hair, moss, 
sponge, husks, excelsior, or other soft and elas- 
tic material, and usually quilted or tacked with 
transverse cords at short intervals to prevent 
the contents from slipping. 
Pom, And I have heard Apollodorus carried— ... 
Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mattress. 
Shak., A. and C., fi. 6. 71. 
2. Inhydraul. engin.,amat ormassof brushwood, 
willow rods, light poles, or other like material, 
roughly woven or tied together and used to 
form foundations for dikes and jetties, or as 
aprons, fencing, curtains, orsurfacing for dikes, 
dams, embankments, and similar constructions, 
either for assisting to hold together loose mate- 
rial or to prevent injury by the erosion of water. 
—French mattress, a mattress made partly of wool and 
ag of hair. {Eng.]—8 -mattress, a mattress 
n which spiral springs support the stuffed part, so as to 
make an elastic bed.— Wire mat a frame of wood 
or iron over which is tightly stretched a sheet of various- 


ly constructed thick wire cloth. It is used in beds asa 
substitute for springs. 


mattress-boat (mat ’res-bot), n. In hydraul. 
engin., & flat boat or scow on which mattresses 
are constructed and transported, and from 
which they can be launched into position. 

mattulla (ma-tul’i), ». [NL., < L. matta, a mat, 
+ -ulla, dim. term., as in medulla, pith.] In 
bot., the fibrous matter covering the petioles of 
palms. Also written matulla. 


In palms also a similar substance, but of a fibrous tex- 
ture, occurs, called reticulum or matulla. 


Encye. Brit., 1V. 80. 
matty (mat’i), x. Same as matie. 
maturable (ma-tir’a-bl), a. («< mature, v., + 
-able.}] 1, That may be matured or perfected. 
The writer gives evidence of a true poetic gift, and of 
abilities, which, if immature, are yet maturable. 
The Nation, XLVITI. iv. 
2. Capable of maturation; that may suppurate. 
Matura diamond. See diamond. 
maturant (mat’i-rant),n. [< L. maturan(t)s, 
ppr. of maturare, ripen: see maturate.] In 
med., a medicine or an application to an in- 
flamed part to promote suppuration; & matu- 
rative. 
maturate (mat’i-rat), v.; pret. and pp. matu- 
rated, ppr. maturating, [< v. maturatus, pp. of 
maturare, make ripe: see mature,v.] I. trans. 
1. To bring to maturity; mature. [Rare.] 


mature 


By pouring every night warm water on the root thereof, 
a tree may be maturated artificially to bud out in the 
midst of winter. Fuller. 
2. To promote perfect suppuration in. 

TI, intrans. 1. To ripen; come to or toward 
maturity. [Rare.]—2. To suppurate perfectly. 
maturation (mat-u-ra’shon), n. [¢< F. matura- 
tion = Pr. maturacio = Sp. maduracion = Pe. 
maduragdo = It. maturazione, ¢ L. maturatio(n-) 
a hastening, < maturare, ripen: see mature, n.] 
1. The process of ripening or coming to matu- 
rity; a bringing to maturity; hence, a carrying 

out; consummation. [Rare.] 
Till further observation shall discover whether these 


are diamonds not yet fully ripe, and capable of growing 
harder by further maturation, Boyle, Works, I. 453. 


At our entrance into the world, when health and vigour 


give us fair promises of time sufficient for the regular 
maturation of our schemes. Johnson, Rambler, No. 111. 


2. In med., a ripening or maturing, as of an 
abscess; formation of pus; suppuration. 
As in the body, so in the soul, diseases and tumours must 


have their due saturation ere there can be a perfect cure. 
Bp. Hail, Balm of Gilead. 


maturative (ma-tir’a-tiv), a. and ([< F. 
maturatif; as maturate + -ire.] I. a. 1. Pro- 
ducing maturity; conducive to ripeness. 

Between the tropicks and equator their second summer 


is hotter, and more maturative of fruits, than the former. 
Sir T. Browne. 


2. Conducing to perfect suppuration, or the 
formation of pus in an abscess. 


Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with ano- 
dynes and suppuratives. izeman, Surgery. 


II. n. In med., anything that promotes sup- 
puration; a maturant. 
The same [linseed] applyed with figs is an excellent 
maturative, and ripeneth all imposthumes. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xx. 22. 


mature (ma-tir’), a. [< L. mdturus, ripe, ma- 
ture, of full age, fit, timely, early, speedy; 
perhaps orig. *macturus, ¢ Y mag, in magnus, 
great: see main2.] 1. Complete in natural 
growth or development; fully grown or ripen- 
ed; ripe: as, mature grain or fruit; a person of 
mature age; mature in judgment. 
The youngest son of Priam, a true knight, 
Not yet mature, yet matchless. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 97. 
Two thousand summers have imparted to the monu- 
ments of Grecian literature, as to her marbles, only a 


maturer golden and autumnal tint. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 112. 


2. Completely elaborated or prepared; brought 
to maturity; ready for use or execution; fully 
evolved; ample; thorough: as, a result of ma- 
ture deliberation. 


How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his godlike otlice now mature. 

Milton, P. R., i. 188. 


Indeed, upon mature thoughts, I should think we could 
not have done better than to have complied with the desire 
they seemed to have of our settling here (at Mindanao]. 

Dampier, Voyages, 1. 349 
Which images, here figur'd in this wise, 
I leave unto your more mature survey. 
Daniel, Philotas, Ded. 
8. In med., in a state of perfect suppuration.— 
4. Incom., become payable; having reached the 


time fixed for payment; fully due.— Mature in- 
sect, in entom., an insect which has attained the last or 
imago stage of its development.— Mature a larva 
which has attained its full growth before passing into the 

upa state.— Mature apa, a pupa ready to give forth an 
mago. = § 1 and 2% ature, Ripe, digested, well-con- 
sidered. ature and ripe both primarily denote the re- 
sult of the prucess of physical growth. type emphasizes 
simply the result: the fruit needs no more nourishment 
from the stock, and further change will be to over-ripe- 
ness and decay. Mature combines with the idea of the re- 
sult the further suggestion of the process by which the 
result wasreached. Further, ripe always seems figurative 
when applied to anything besides fruit, especially fruit 
growing above ground: to ak of a ripe scholar, or a 
ripened judgment, ts distinctly figurative. Mature, on the 
other hand, seems quite as literal now in the secondary 
asin the primary sense. The same distinction exists be- 
tween the verbs and between the nouns corresponding to 
these adjectives. 


mature (ma-tir’), v.; pret. and pp. matured, 
ppr. maturing. [¢ F. maturer = Sp. Pg. ma- 
durar = It. maturare, « L. maturare, make ripe, 
ripen, < maturus, ripe: see mature, a.) I, trans. 
1. To cause to ripen; bring to maturity: as, to 
mature ale. 


Prick it {an apple) with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and smear it a little with sack, to see if the virtual heat 
of the wine will not mature it. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 326. 


And, like the stores autumnal suns mature, 
Through wintry rigours unimpaired endure. 
Cowper, Conversation, I. 649. 
2. To elaborate or carry to completion; make 
ripe or ready for use or action: as, to mature 
one’s plans. 


s 


maturely (ma-tir’ li), adv. 


matureness (ma-tir’nes), n. 


maturescent (mat-i-res’ent), a. 


maturity (ma-tu’ri-ti), n. 


matutinal (ma-ti’ti-nal), a. 


matutine (mat’a-tin), a. and n. 


mature 


Thave not the leisure to mature a discourse which should 
invite the attention of the learned by the extent of its 
views, or the depth of its investigations, 

Stury, Misc. Writings, p. 549. 
3. In med., to bring to a state of perfect sup- 
puration; maturate. 

II, intrans. 1. To come to a state of ripe- 
ness; become ripe or perfect: as, wine matures 
by age or by agitation in a long voyage; the 
judgment matures by age and experience.— 2, 

com., to reach the time fixed for payment, or 
for payment of the principal, as distinguished 
from instalments of interest: as, a bill matures 
on a certain date.—3. In med., to come to a 


state of perfect suppuration.=S8yn. 1, Mature, Rt- 
pen. See comparison under mature, a. 


1. In a mature 
manner; with ripeness; completely.—2. With 
ripe care; thoroughly: as, a prince entering on 
war ought maturely to consider the state of his 
finances.—3}. Speedily; quickly. [A rare Lat- 
inism.] 

We give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial, and receiving us more maturely into those everlast- 
ing habitations above. Bentley, Boyle Lectures, 
Mature state or 
condition; ripeness or perfection; maturity: 
as, such matureness of judgment is surprising 
in one so young. 

(< L. matu- 


rescen(t-)s, ppr. of maturescere, become ripe, 
ripen, < maturus, ripe: see mature.) Becoming 
mature; waxing ripe. Bailey, 1731. [(Rare.] 
[= F. maturité = 
Pr. maturitat = It. maturita, ¢ L. maturita(t-)s, 
ripeness, maturity, « maturus, mature: see ma- 
ture.) 1. Thestate of being mature; ripeness; 
completeness; full development or elaboration: 
as, maturity of age; the maturity of corn; the 
maturity of a scheme. 

Not sufficient to bring their fruits and grain to matu- 
rity. Ray, Works of Creation, ii. 
2. In com., the time fixed for payment of an 
obligation; the time when a note or bill of ex- 
change becomes due.— 3. In med., a state of 


rfect suppuration.=8yn. 1, Maturity, Ripeness. 
6 comparison under mature, a. 
(= F. matutinal 


= Pr. Sp. matutinal = It. mattutinale, « L. matu- 
tinalis, of the morning, < matutinum, the morn- 
ing: see matutine, matin, and matinal.] Per- 
taining to the morning; coming or occurring 
early in the day: as, a matutinal bath. 

My salutation to your priestship! What? 

Matutinal, busy with book so soon 

Ofan Aprilday? Browning, Ring and Book, I. 309. 
Matutinal cognitiont. See cognition. 
{= Sp. Pg. 


maudlet (ma’dl), v. ¢. 


maudlin (mad‘lin), a. 


maudlin 


maudlin-fair (mad’lin-far), 7. 
maudlinism (m4d’lin-izm), n. 
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He soon recognized his worthy host, though a maud, as 
it is called, or a gray shepherd's plaid, supplied his trav- 
elling jockey coat, Scott, Guy Mannering. 
[< maudlin, former] 
sometimes maudling, taken as a ppr. form. 
To render maudlin; throw into confusion or 
disorder. £. Phillips, 1706. 

[Formerly sometimes 
maudling, being taken as a ppr. form; earlier 
maudlen, mauwdlen; attrib. use of Maudlin, 1. e. 
Magdalen, with ref. to Mary Magdalene, re- 
garded as the penitent ‘‘ woman which was a 
sinner,” and represented by painters with eves 
swollen and red with weeping: see magdalen, 
magdalene.) 1+. Tearful; lacrymose; weeping. 
Sir Edmond-berry first, in woful wise, 
Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin eyes. 
Dryden, Prol. to Southerne’s Loyal Brother, 1. 21. 
2. Over-emotional; sickly-sentimental; fool- 
ishly gushing. 
How's this !— In tears ?— O, Tilburina, shame! 
Is this a time for maudling tenderness, 
And Cupid's baby woes? Sheridan, The Critic, ii. 2. 


There is in his writings an entire absence of all the cant 
and maudlin affectation of mouth-worshippers of freedom. 
Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 23. 


8. Tipsy; fuddled; foolish from drink. 


"Twere better, sure, to die so, than be shut 
With maudlin Clarence in his Malmsey butt. 
Byron, Don Juan, i. 166. 
It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


maudlin (mad’lin),. [< Maudlin, afem. name, 


« ME. Maudelein, Maudeleyne, ¢ OF. Magde- 
leine, Magdelaine, Magdalen: see magdalen. Cf. 
maudlin, a.) 1. A hardy herbaceous plant, 
Achillea Ageratum, a kind of milfoil, native to 
southern Europe, bearing yellow flowers. Also 
called sweet maudlin. 

The flowers of the maudlin are digested into loose um- 
bels. wdler, Gardener's Dictionary. 
2+. The costmary, Tanacetum Balsamita. 
-drunk (m4d/lin-drungk), a. In the 
sentimental and tearful stage of intoxication. 

Some maudlin drunken were, and wept full sore. 

Yorkshire Ale (1697), p. 8. (Halliwell.) 


The fifth is mazcdlen drunke ; when a fellowe will weepe 
for kindnes in the midst of his ale, and kisse you, saying, 
By God, captaine, I love thee. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). (Halliwell.) 


A great up- 


[< maudlin + 
-ism.] The state of being maudlin; manifes- 
tation of sickly sentimentality. 


At this precise period of his existence, Mr. Benjamin 
Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudlinism 
than he had ever known before. Dickens, Pickwick. 


roar. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


mauist, 7. 


maukin (ma’kin), n. and a. 
mauky, ¢. 
maul! (mil), 2. 


maul! (mal), v. t. 


maul2 (mAl), x. 


maul* (mal), 2. 


J 
matl-in-goal (mal’in-gél’), n. 


maumetry 


T all gusts and SLATS patie 
oma é usts an nding 8 
ee fe . Webster. 
[ME.; <¢ OF. muis (?).] A measure 
containing in some places a little more than 
forty bushels. 

He... in his berne hath, soth to sayn, 

An hundred mauis [tr. OF. cent muis} of whete greyne. 

Rom. of the Rose, }. 5590. 

See malkin, 
See maicky. 
[A different spelling of mall), 
and now the common form in this sense.) A 
heavy wooden hammer or mallet; a kind of 
beetle; a mall. 
(Another spelling of mali, 
and now more usual: see maill, v.] 1. To beat 
and bruise with a maul, or as if with a maul; dis- 
figure by beating. 

By this hand I'll maul you. B. Jonson, Alchemist, fv. 2. 

We are mnaul'd ; we are bravely beaten; 


All our young gallants lost. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ik. 2. 


I'll maul that rascal; h’as out-brav’d me twice. 
Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, if. 2 
2. To do injury to, especially gross injury, in 
any way. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Far hence they vent their Wrath, 


Mauling, in mild Lampoon, th’ intriguing Bath. 
Congreve, Pyrrhus, Prol. 
The doctor mauls our bodies, the parson starves our 
souls, but the lawyer must be the adroitest knave, for he 
has to ensnare our minds. ; 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxix. 


3. To split with wedges and a maul or mallet. 


I'd rather scrub floors, I’d rather maul rails, I'd rather 
do anything in this world for a livin’ than teach school! 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 248 
[An irreg. var. of maulm, 
malm.] Clayey, sticky soil. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng. 


mau 5 (mal), ». [Appar. an irreg. var. or con- 


tracted dim. of moth.}] A moth. Halliicell. 
(North. Eng.] 

[Also maule, mauls, maws: & 
corruption of mallow, mallows.) The ecom- 
mon mallow of Great Britain, Malva sylvestris. 


[Prov. Eng. ] 


mauling (ma‘ling), n. [Verbal n. of maul, v.] 


A severe beating, a8 with a stick or cudgel. 


(Colloq. 

In foot-ball, a 
struggle between the two sides for the posses- 
sion of the ball when it has been carried across 
the goal-line but has not been touched to the 


ground. The maul-in-goal is still a feature of the game 
as played in Great Britain, but has been abandoned in the 
American game. 


ma , anda. See malkin. 


matutino = It. mattutino, « L. matutinus, of the 
morning, neut. matutinum, the morning: see 
matin.] JT. a. Same as matutinal. [Obsolete 
or archaic. } 

Among astrologers, six of the planets are sald to be 


matutine when they are above the horizon at sun-rising, 
and vespertine when they set after the sun. The three 


maugret (ma’gér),n. [< ME. maugre, mawgre, maulmt, n. See malm. 
maugree, magre,< OF. maugre, maulgre, malgre mauj-oak (mal’6k), n. 
(= Pr. malgrat = It. malgrado), ill-will, spite, maulgtick (mal’stik), n. Same as mailstick. 
< mal (< L. malus), ill, + gre, gret, < L. gratum, maym, n., a., andv. See maim. 
a pleasant thing, neut. of gratus, pleasant (see maymett, mammett (m&’met, mam’et), x. [< 
grate3). Cf. bongree. Hence maugre, prep.) Il- ME. maumet, mawmet, maument, matoment, ear- 


See live-oak. 


matwork (mat’ wérk), 2. 


maty}], n. 
maty" (mat’i), 2.3; pl. maties (-iz). 


maud (mad), x. 


upper planets are counted strongest when oriental and 
matutine, as the three lower when occidental and vesper- 
tine. E. Phillips, 1706. 
Their (the stars’) matutine and vespertine motions. 
Str T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 227. (Latham.) 
Upraise thine eyes, and find the lark, 
The matutine musician 
Who heavenward soars on apo wings. 


Locker, Arcadia. 
I.+ n. pl. Matins. 


Matutines [were] at the first hour, or six of the clock. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. 287. (Davies.) 


matweed (mat’wéd),n. 1. Agrass, Ammophila 


arundinacea (Psamma arenaria): so called from 
its use in making mats. Also called sea-mat- 
weed, halm, and marram.— 2. Less properly — 
(a) Spartina stricta, seaside-grass. (b) Nardus 
stricta, small matweed (see mat-grass). (c) Ly- 
geum Spartum, hooded matweed. 
1. Matting; any- 
thing plaited or woven like a mat.— 2. In arch., 
same as naites. 
See matie. 
[E. Ind.] 
In India, a native servant, especially an under- 
servant or assistant servant. 
(Perhaps so called from some 
one named Maud. The name Maud is ult. < 
Matilda, a name of OHG. origin: see -hild.] A 

y woolen plaid worn by shepherds in Scot- 
and; hence,a traveling-rug or warm wrap made 
of similar material. Also spelled maude. 

Fra’ south as weel as north, my lad, 


A’ honest Scotsmen lo’e the maud. 
Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, To Burns. 


maugre (m&’gér), prep. (Earl 


will; spite. | 
I thought no mavwgre, I tolde it for a bourde [jest]. 
Barclay, Fyfte Eglog. (Nares.) 


Yef it myshappe we shull haue magre, and therfore it 
be-houeth vs to sle Petrius or take hym quyk and yelde 
hym to kynge Arthur. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), lif. 654. 
To can (con) maugret, to show ill-will. 

Shulde I therfore cunne hym ma 


eF 
om. of the Rose, 1. 4559. 


mod. EK. also 
mauger, maulgre, magree; < ME. maugre, maw- 
gre, mawgree, mawgrey, magre, < OF. maugre, 
maulgree, malgre, ¥. malgre (= It. malgrado), 
prep., in spite of; an elliptical use (cf. spite, 
despite, in similar E. use) of the noun maugre, 
ill-will, ob thaa see maugre,n.} In spite of; not- 
withstanding. 
A knigt him conquerede al with clene strengthe, 


& hade him out of the ost mawgrey hem alle. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1. 8475. 
“Then tell” (quoth Blandamour), “and feare no blame: 
Tell what thou saw’st, maulgre who so it heares.” 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 48. 
Maugre all his impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with 
me. Emerson, Misc., p. 16. 
hist, against his will.— Maugre one’s teetht, 
of all that one can do. 
That salle he, mawgre his tethe, 
For alle his gret araye. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 1382. (Halliivell.) 
Hard it is for him to be welcome that commeth against 
his wil, that saith to God when he commeth to fetche him: 
Welcome, my Maker, magree my teeth. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 53. 


in sp 


defy. 


maumetriset, . 


lier mahimet, an idol, < OF. mahumet, mahomet, 
mahommet, an idol, a pet; a particular use of 
Mahomet, Mohammed: see Mahoun, Mahometan, 
Mohammedan.] 1. An idol: from the old be- 
lief that Mohammedans were idolaters. 

An idolastre peraventure ne hath not but 0 mawmet or 


two, and the avaricious man hath many; for certes every 
florein in his cofre is his maumet. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
When Criste in that contre come with his dame, 
The false goddes in fere fell to the ground ; 
Bothe Mawhownus & maumettes myrtild in peces., 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4812. 
And where I meet your maumet gods, I'll swing 'em 
Thus o'er my head, and kick ’em into puddles. 
Fletcher, Island Princess, iv. 5. (Nares.) 


2. Apuppet. (In this later sense usually mam- 
met.] 


I have seen the city of new Nineveh, and Julius Ceesar 
acted by mammets. 
Every Woman in her Humour (1609). 


This is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 8. 95. 


How the mammet twitters! Masstnger, The Picture, i. 1. 
[ME. mawmetryse: see mau- 
metry.] Same as maumetry. 


In this comandement es forboden all marcmetryse, all 
wychecrafte and charemynge. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 9. 


(Nares.) 


maumetroust, mammetroust, 2. [<maumetr-y, 


mammetr-y, + -ous.] Idolatrous. 


Their most monstrous mass or mammetrous mazan. 
Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 165. (Davtes.) 


maugret (ma’gér), v. t [< maugre, prep.] To maumetryt, mammetryt (mé’met-ri, mam’et- 


ri), n. [S . maumetrie, maumetry, maumen- 


maumetry 


trie, etc., < maumet, an idol: see maumet, -ry, 
and Mahometry.] Idolatry. 


Bot thus he ordand for thaire sake 


In that same place to edify 
A temple for thaire maumetry. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T.8.), p. 90. 


The synne of mawmettrie is the firste thyng that God 
deffended in the ten commaundments. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Heretofore they call'd Images Mammets, and the Ado- 
ration of Images Mammetiry: that is, Mahomet and Ma- 
hometry, odious names. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 88. 

maumisht, a. [< maum, malm, + -ish1.] Fool- 
ish; silly; idle; nauseous. Also mawmish. 


It is one of the most nauseous, maumish mortifications, 
for a man to have to do with a punctual finical fop. 
Sir R. L' Exstrange. 


maumletdar (mam’let-dir), n. (Hind. mam- 
letdar.] In the East Indies, an official superin- 
tendent, as of the collection of the revenue, of 
police, ete. 

maun (miin),v. A Scotch form of moun, must. 


It may be of consequence to the state, sir, ... and I 
doubt we maun delay your journey till you have seen the 


laird. Scott, Waverley, xxx. 
maunch!}}, cr. An obsolete form of munch. 
maunch2, x. See manche2. 
maunche, 7. Same as manche?. 


maunch-presentt, ». [Also manch-present, 
mounch-present ; ME. mawnchepresande, 
*manchepresent, < OF. *manchepresent, lit. de- 
vourer of gifts (dwpopdyoc), < mancher, manger, 
eat (see munch, mange), + present, present, 
gift: see present.] One who is greedy for gifts; 
a sycophant. 

A mawnchepresande, sicofanta. Cath, Ang., p. 282. 
A mounch present is he that is a great gentleman, for 
when his mayster sendeth him with a present, he will take 
atast thereof by the way. Thisisa bold knaue, that some- 
tyme will cate the best and leaue the worst for his mayster. 
Awdeley, Fraternitye of Vacabondes (ed. Furnivall), p. 14. 
maund! (mand),n. [Also mand; < ME. maunde, 
mande, < AS. mand, mond = MD. mande, D. mand 
= MLG. mande, LG. mande, mane (> G. mand, 
mande = F. mande, dial. manne), a basket. 
Hence the dim. MD. mandeken, > F. mannequin, 
asmall hamper.] A basket or hamper. [Ob- 

solete or provincial. ] 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 36. 


We tooke a flagon of wine, & filled a maund with bisket, 
a platter with apples & other fruits. 
Hakiuyt's Voyages, I. 101. 
My mother. . . contrived to send me by the packhorses 
--. &maund... of ee and money, and other 
comforts. R. D. , Lorna ne, Ixviii. 
The word maund . . . exists yet in the living speech of 
Kent, and we are glad to find it has not as yet become a 
thing of the past in Somerset. There it seems that it sig- 
nities now one kind of basket only. It is round and deep, 


without cover, and with two handles. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 189. 


See mand2, 
Appar. ¢ ME. *maun- 
. mendicare, beg: see 


maund?t (mind), ». ¢. 

maund*+ (mand), v. i. 
den (%), < OF. mendier, ¢ 
mendicant.] To beg. 


A very canter I, sir, one that maunds 
Upon the pad. B. Jonson, Staple of News, if. 5. 
Do you hear? 
You must hereafter maund on your own pads, he says. 
Fletcher, gars’ Bush, ii. 1. 


maund4 (mand),2. [Formerly maune (the d be- 
ing excrescent);< Hind. mdn, usually man (Pers. 
man), ameasure of weight.] Inthe East Indies, 


aunit of weight. Thelegal maund of India, called the 
Bodtieh maund or bazaar-maund, is 100 pounds troy or 823 
pounds avoirdupois. The Calcutta factory-maund is 74; 
pounds avoirdupois. In Madras the maund is 24 pounds 
11 ounces, in Bombay 28 pounds avoirdupois. Many other 
maunds are in use. 
One died in my time (saith our Author) named Raga 
Gaginat, on whose goods the King seased, which, besides 
ewels and other treasure, amounted to threescore maunes 
gold, euery maune is flue and fiftie pound weight. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 545. 
maundert (man‘dér),n. [< maund3 + -erl.] A 
beggar. 


Thou art chosen, venerable Clause, 
Our king and sovereign, monarch o’ the maunders. 
Fletcher, Beggars’ Bush, if. 1. 
The divill (like a brave maunder) was rid a begging him- 


eelfe, and wan money. 
Rowley, h for Money (1609). (Hailliwell.) 


maunder (man’dér), v. ¢. Bia also man- 
der; < maunder, n.) 1+. To beg. 
Beg, heg, and keep constables waking, wear out stocks 


and whipcord, maunder for butter-milk. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, v. L 


A churlish, maundering e! 
You must both beg and rob. 
M , Inner-Temple Masque. 


2. To speak with a beggars whine; grumble. 
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He made me many visits, maunderng if I had done 

him a discourtesy. tseman, Surgery. 

3. To mutter; talk incoherently or idly; wan- 

der in talking like a drunken or foolish person; 

drivel. 
Now I shall take my pleasure, 
And not my neighbour Justice maunder at me. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, ifi. 1. 

He is the same, still inquiring, mandring, gazing, listen- 
ing, affrighted with every small object. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 576. 


maunderer (min’dér-ér), n. 1+. A beggar. 


I am no such nipping Christian, but a maunderer upon 
the pad, I confess. tddleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl. 


2. Agrumbler; a driveler. 
maunde (man‘dér-ing), n. 
maunder, v.}] Muttering or driveling speech; 
a muttering. 


The maunderings of discontent are like the voyce and 
behaviour of a swine. South, Sermons, VII. xiv. 


maundingt,”. [Verbal n. of maund3,v.] Beg- 
ging. 
Being borne and bred vpin the trade of maunding, nip- 
ping and foisting for the space of tenne years. 
owla , History of Rogues, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
{Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 585. 


maundril (m4n‘dril), ». [Also maundrel. Cf. 
mandrel.] In coal-mining, a pick with two 


prongs. 

maundy (m4n’di),. [Early mod. E. also maun- 
dye, mawndy, mandie, < ME. maundee, maunde, 
mande, monde, ete., a command, ¢ OF. mandé (F. 
mandat), < L. mandatum, a command: see man- 
date, of which maundy is another form, derived 
throughtheOF. Senses2and 3 are explained as 
referring to the words of Christ in his discourse 
at the last supper: Mandatum novum do vobis: 
ut diligatis invicem, ‘‘a new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another” (John xiii. 
34), words sung as an anthem at the ceremony 
of feet-washing. and also as referring to the in- 
junction as to this ceremony (John xiii. 14-15), 
and to the command to celebrate the sacra- 
ment, ‘‘ Thisdo.”] 1¢t. Acommandment. Piers 
Plowman.— 2+. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 


Lord, where wolte thou kepe thi maunde? 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 259. (Encyc. Dict.) 


The Thorsday byfore there he made his maundee, 
Sittyng atte sopere he seide thise wordes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 140. 


3. The ceremony of washing the feet of poor 
persons or inferiors, performed as a religious 
rite on Maundy Thursday in commemoration of 
Christ’s washing the disciples’ feet at the last 


supper. It consists in the washing of the feet of a num- 
ber of men, generally twelve ‘oe the Western Church usu- 
ally paupers or poor priests), by a priest, abe rn or sover- 
eign. e custom, of very early origin, is obsolete in the 
Anglican Church, but is still observed in the Greek Church 
and in the Roman Catholic Church. See lavipedium, pe- 
dilavium. 

My wife had been to-day at White Hall to the Maundy, 
it being Maundy Thursday; but the King did not wash 
the poor people’s feet himself, but the Bishop of London 
did it for him. Pepys, Diary, III. 100. 


4. [cap.] The office appointed to be read dur- 


ing the ceremony of feet-washing.— Maund 
dish, a dish in which the maundy money was contain 
when presented to the sovereign for distribution.— 
Maundy money, maundy coins, money distributed by 
the almoner of the English sovereign to certain poor 
men and women who on Maundy Thursday attend a ser- 
vice in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. The maundy money 
is to the amount of a penny for each year of the sovereign’'s 
age. From 1662 to the present time small silver coins of 
the value of fourpence, threepence, twopence, and one 
penny have been specially struck for this distribution. 
ey are legally (though, with the exception of the three- 
penny pieces, not practically) current coins of the realm. 


The numbers and weights of the fourpences, twopences, 
and pence, being Maundy coins, are the same for each of 
the years (1872-381): 4518 fourpences, 4752 twopences, and 
7920 pence. Encye. Brit., XVI. 482. 


Maundy purset, & purse used to contain the maundy 
money distributed by the king or queen.— Maundy 
Thursday, the Thursday of Holy Week, commemorating 
Christ’s last supper, and also both in the Greek and the 
Western Church his washing of the disciples’ feet upon that 
day. (See def. 3.) It has been the custom in both the 
Greek and the Western Church since the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury to consecrate the chrism and holy oils on Maundy 
Thursday. In England the day is observed, in addition to 
{ts other 5 Woe religious services, by a distribution from 
the sovereign of clothing and money among the poor. (See 
maundy money.) In the Greek Church Maundy Thursday 
is called the Great Thuraday or the Great and Holy Thurs- 
day. Also called Mandate Thursday, Chare Thursday, 
Sheer Thursday, Cena Domini, and, improperly, Holy 


Thursday. See Tenebrae. 
maunna (mi’ni). [< maun + na.] Must not. 
[Seotch.] 


As lang as Siller ’s current, Deacon, folk maunna loo 
ower nicely at what King’s head 's on 't. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxil. 


[Verbal n. of Ma 


mausoleum 


Maurandia (mf-ran’di-i), ». ([NL. (Ortega, 
1800), named after Dr. Maurandy, professor of 
botany at Cartagena in Spain.] A genus of 
plants of the natural order Scrophularinea and 
tribe Antirrhine@. It is characterized by a large corol- 
la, which is ially pera. at the base and open at the 
throat, and by the cells of the anther at length becoming 
confluent. The plants are climbing herbs, supporting 
themselves by their twisted petioles and flower-stalks. 
They have hastate leaves, either angularly lobed or coarse- 
ly dentate, and showy violet, purple, or rose-colored axil- 
lary flowera. There are 6 species, found in Mexico and 
Texas, very ornamental and frequently cultivated. The spe- 
cies M. erubescens and M. scandens were formerly classed 
as Lophospermum, while the old . antirrhiniflora is now 
referred to Antirrhinum. 

Mauresque (mé-resk’), n. Same as Moresque. 

uretanian (mé-re-té’ni-an), a. andn. See 

Mauritanian. 

Maurist (mA’rist), ». [< Afaur (see def.) + 
-ist.] A member of the Congregation of St. 
Maur, a Benedictine order founded in France 
in 1618, which was distinguished for the schol- 


arship and ae labors of its members. It 
had many flourishing houses, but was suppressed in the 
Revolution. An attempt was made to reéstablish it in 
the abbey of Solesmes. 

[Also 


Mauritanian (m4-ri-ta’ni-an), a. and n. 
Mauretanian; ¢ L. Mauritania, Mauretania, ¢ 
Gr. Mavpiravia, country of the Mauri, ¢ Mauri, 
Gr. Maipo:, Moors: see Moor4, and cf. Morian.] 
I, a. Of or  peshea a to Mauritania, an ancient 
kingdom of northwestern Africa, afterward a 
Roman province, corresponding to parts of mod- 
ern Morocco and Algeria. 

II. n. One of the race inhabiting ancient 
Mauritania, called by the Romans Mauri, an- 
cestors of the modern Berbers, or true Moors. 
See Moor4, 

Mauritia (m4-rish’is),». [NL. (Karl Linneeus 
the younger, 1781), named in honor of Prince 
Muurice of Nassau.}] A genus of South Ameri- 
can palms belonging to the tribe Lepidocaryee 
and the subtribe Mauritiew, characterized by 
flowers in catkins borne on the branches of the 
opi ees: and by furrowless seeds. They often attain 
the height of 100 or 150 feet, and bear a crown of enormous 
fan-shaped leaves. There are 9 species, found in Brazil, 
Guiana, and the West Indies. M. vinifera, the Brazilian 
wine-palm or buriti, and M. flexuosa, the morichi or ita- 


palm, are of great importance to the natives of the regions 
where they grow. See burits and tla-palm. 


Mauritiez (m4-ri-ti’6-6), 2. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883),< Mauritia+-ee.] Asubtribe 
of South American palms of the tribe Lepido- 
caryee, distinguished by the fan-shaped leaves. 


It embraces 2 genera (Mauritia, the type, and idoca- 
yams 14 species, which are confined to Brazil, Guiana, 
and the West Indies. 


Mauritius-weed (m4-rish’us-wéd),. Alichen, 
Roccella fuciformis, which yields arehil. 

Maurolicide (mé-ro-lis’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Maurolicus + -ide.)] A family of iniomous 
fishes, typified by the genus Maurolicus. They 
have a compressed claviform body, no scales, but rows of 
phosphorescent spots along the sides of the abdomen and 
scattered spots on the head, a deeply cleft mouth, and the 
margin of the upper jaw formed laterally by the supra- 
maxillaries, which are dentigerous. The species are in- 
habitants of the high and deep seas. Hy some authors 
they are referred to the family Sternoptychid@ as a sub- 
family Cocciina or Coccitne. 

Maurolicus (mé4-rol’i-kus), ». [NL., named 
after Maurolico, an Italian naturalist.] <A ge- 
nus of iniomous fishes, typical of the family 
Maurolicide. The species longest known is M. 
borealis, the argentine. 

Mauser gun. See gunl. 

mausolet (m4’sol), . [< L. mausoléum: see 
mausoleum.) A tomb or mausoleum. 

What rarer Mausole may my bones include? 

Sylvester, Sonnets on the Miraculous Peace in France, xii. 

mausolean (m4-s6-lé’an), a. [< mausoleum + 
-an.] Of or pertaining to a mausoleum; mon- 
umental. 


They shall be honourably interred in mausolean tombs. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 213. 
That new Pile 
For the departed, built with curious pains 
And mau nm pomp. 
Wordsworth, Breadalbane’s Ruined Mansion. 
mausoleum (m&-so-16’um), n. [< L. mauso- 
léum, ¢ Gr. pavowsciov, the tomb of Mausolus 
(see def.), hence any splendid tomb, <¢ Mai- 
owdoc, Mausolus.] 1. [cap.] In Gr. archeol.,a 
very large and magnificent edifice adorned 
with sculpture, built by Queen Artemisia of 
Caria as the tomb of her husband, King Mau- 
solus, at Halicarnassus, about 350 B. c., rank- 
ing as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Hence—2, Any splendid tomb; a grand or 
sed eer sepulchral monument or edifice, now 
usually designed to contain a number of tombs: 
as, the mausoleum of a royal family. 


mausoleum 


Borne, full of years and honours, to a mausoleum sur- 
passing in magnificence any that. Europe could show, 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 


parte (mit), m. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
matt}, 
mauther (mi’rHér), x. [Also moather, mother, 
modder; perhaps a dial. use of motherl, Cf. 
the cognate LG. medder, moddcr, madder, aunt, 
cousin, lit. mother.] A rustie girl; a gawky 
young woman; a wench. [Prov. Eng.] 
Away, you talk like a foolish mauther. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 


P. 1am a mother that do want a service. 
Qu. O thou 'rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy) 
Where maids are mothers |mauthers}, and mothers are 
maids, Brome, Eng. Moor, iii. 1. (Nares.) 


When once a giggling matther you, 
And Ta red-fae'd chubby boy, 
Bloomsield, Rural Tales (1502), p. 5. (Nares.) 

‘Cheer up, my pretty mauther !” said Mr. Peggotty. 

Dickens, David Coppertield, xxxi. 

mauvaise honte (m6-vaz’ ént’). (F.: mauvaise, 

fem. of mauvrais, bad (false); honte, shame.] 
False modesty; bashfulness; shyness. 

Nothing but strong excitement and a great occasion 
overcomes a certain reserve and mauvatse honte which I 
have in public speaking ; not a mauvaise Aonte which in 
the least confuses me or makes me hesitate for a word, 
but which keeps me from putting any fervor into my tone 
or my action. Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 217. 

mauvaises terres. See bad lands, under land}, 

mauvais sujet (m6-va’ sii-zha’). [F.: mauvais, 
bad; sujet, subject, person.) A bad fellow; a 
‘‘hard case.” 

mauvaniline (m6v-an’i-lin), m. [< mauve + 
aniline.] A coal-tar color (C}gH;7N3Ho(0) used 
in dyeing, prepared from the resinous residue 
from the arsenic-acid process of making ma- 
genta. It dyes silk ee | wool a fast violet. 

mauve (mov), ”. and a. [< F. mauve, mallow: 
see mallow.) I, ». A reddish-purple dye ob- 
tained from aniline, the sulphate of the base 
mauvein; also, the color produced by it: so 
called from the resemblance of the color to the 
purple markings of the petals of mallows. It 
18 now almost out of use. Also called Perkin’s 
purple, aniline violet, and aniline purple. 

i. a. Of the color of mauve: as, & mauve 
dress. 

In April [1787] the Queen [Marie Antoinette] bought 
four yards of ruban mauve, an item worth noting, since 
many persons imagine that mauve, as the name four a 
colour, is as modern as magenta. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8,, XLII. 287. 

mauvein, mauveine (mo’vin), n. [< mauve + 

~in2, -ine2.] The base (Co7Ho4N,) of aniline 
purple or mauve: same as indisin. 

But it was not until 1856 that Perkin prepared mauveine, 
the first aniline dye, on a large acale. 

Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 8. 
maver (ma’vér), n. andv. Same as marver. 
maverick (mav’ér-ik), x. [So called from one 

Samuel Maverick, a Texan cattle-raiser, who, 
according to one account, relying upon the 
natural conformation of his cattle-range to 
prevent escape, neglected to brand his cattle 
which, having on one occasion stampeded and 
scattered over the surrounding country, became 
confused with other unbranded cattle in that 
region, all such being presumed to be “ Mav- 
erick’s”; whence the term maverick for all 
such unbranded animals in the cattle region.] 
1. On the great cattle-ranges of the United 
States, an animal found without an owner's 
brand, particularly a calf away from its dam, 
on which the finder puts his own or his em- 
ployer’s brand; or one of a number of such 
animals gathered in a general round-up or mus- 
ter of the herds of different owners feeding to- 
gether, which are distributed in a manner agreed 
upon. 

Unbranded animals are called mavericks, and when 
found on the round-up are either branded by the owner 
of the range on which they are, or else are sold for the 
benefit of the association. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 507. 

Hence—2. Anything dishonestly obtained, as 
4 ot ae mine, or piece of land. [Western 
maverick (mav’ér-ik), v. t. [« maverick, n.] 
To seize or brand (an animal) as a maverick: 
hence, to take possession of without any legal 
claim ; appropriate dishonestly or illegally: as, 
to maverick a piece of land. [Western ro S.] 
mavis (ma’vis), x. [Also formerly or dial. ma- 
vish ; < ME. marvis, mavys, mavice, < OF. mauvis, 
malvis, F. mauvis, also mauviette, dial. manviard 
= Sp. malviz, malvis = It. malviccio, malvizzo, 
dial. marvizzo (ML. malvitius), amavis; prob. of 
Celtic origin: cf. Bret. miljid, milvid, milchouid, 
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a mavis, Corn. melhuet, melhues, a lark.] The 
song-thrush or throstle, Zurdus musicus, a well- 
known thrush common in most parts of Europe. 
It haunts gardens and woods near streams and meadows. 
Its sung is sweet and has considerable compass; it can 
be made to repeat musical airs, and in some instances to 
articulate words. This name, still common in Scotland, is 
now rare in England. See thrush. 


And bonny sang the mavis 
Out o’ the thorny brake. 
Lamkin (Child's Ballads, ITI. 99). 


The maris is the sweetest bird 
Next to the nightingale. 
Courteous Knight (Child's Ballads, VIII. 274), 
Big mavis, the mistle-thrush. [East Lothian, Scotland. ] 
mavish (ma’vish), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of mavis. 

“Like two young mavizhes,” Mr. Peggotty said. I knew 
this meant, in our local [Norfolk] dialect, like two young 
thrushes. Dickens, David Copperfield, iii. 

mavis-skate (ma’vis-skat), n. The largest Brit- 
ish ray, Raia oryrhyncha, sometimes 8 feet long 
and broad. 

mavortial (ma-vér’shal),a. [< L. Mavors (Ma- 
vort-), Mars: see Mars, martial.) Martial; war- 
like. 

Once I was guarded with mavortial bands. 

Locrine, iv. 1. (Eneye. Dict.) 
maw! (ma), 7. [< ME. maw, maice, maghe, < 
AS. maga = D. maage, maag =MLG. mage, LG. 
mage, maag = OHG. mago, MHG. mage, G. ma- 
en = Icel. magi = Sw. mage = Dan. mave (ef. 
t. dial. magone, crop of birds, magun, maw, < 
OHG.), maw, stomach: the native Teut. word 
for ‘stomach.’] 1. The stomach: now used of 
human beings only in contempt, and rarely of 
animals. 
Rigte as hony is yuel to defye (digest) and engleymeth 
{cloyeth} the mavee. Piers Plowman (B), xv. 63. 

They shall give unto the priest the shoulder, and the 

two cheeks, and the maw. Deut. xviii. 8. 


‘Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
Milton, To the Lord General Cromwell. 


2. The crop or craw of a fowl. 


Granivorous birds have the mechanism of a mill: their 
maw is the hopper which holds and softens the grain, let- 
ting it down by degrees into the stomach. Arbuthnot. 


3. The sound or air-bladder of a fish. 


Isinglass or fish glue, in its raw state, is the “sound,” 
maw, or swimming bladder of various kinds of fish. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 355. 
4+. Stomach; appetite; inclination. 
Unless you had more maw to do me good. Beau. and Fi. 
maw? (m&), v. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 


mow}, 
On the fifteenth day of May 
The meadows will not maw. 
Proud Lady Margaret (Child's Ballads, VIII. 86). 
maw? (m&), . <A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
mewl, 
maw“t,”. (Origin obscure.] An old game at 
cards, played with a piquet pack of thirty-six 
cards by any number of persons from two to 
six. Halliwell. 


Methought Lucretia and I were at maw; a game, uncle, 
that you can well skill of. Chapman, May-Day, v. 2. 


Haw, 
My lord, you were best to try a set at. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iff. 2. 
mew pone! (ma&’ bound), a. Costive; consti- 
ated. 
mawk! (mak),2. (< ME. mawk, mauk, a contr. 
form of mathek, < Icel. madhkr = Dan. maddik 
= Norw. makk, a maggot; a dim. of the simple 
form which appears in AS. mathu = D. G. made, 
etc., amaggot: see mad?, made2. Cf. maddock.] 
A maggot. [North. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
mawk? (mak), ». (Short for mawkin, malkin.] 
A slattern. [Prov. Eng.] 
mawkin (m&’kin), n. ciel malkin, 
mawkish (méa’kish), a. [« mawk! + -ishl.] 1}. 
Maggoty. [Not found in this literal sense. 
Compare mawky, 1.] Hence—2t. Loathsome; 
apt to cause loathing or nausea; sickening. 
Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 
Grows dry with heat, and spits a mawkish froth. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iv. 
3. Insipid; sickening; sickly: as, mawkish cham- 
pagne; muwkish sentimentality. 
This state of man... 
Is not a situation of betweenity, 
As some word-cviners are disposed to call ’t— 
Meaning a mazckizh as-it-were-ish state, 


Containing neither love nor hate. 
Wotcot, Peter Pindar, p. 206. 


Flow, Welsted, flow! like thine inspirer, beer; 

Though stale, not ripe; though thin, yet never clear: 

So sweetly marckish, and so smoothly dull; 

Heady, not strong; o’erflowing, though not full. 
Pope, Dunciad, fii. 171. 


maxillar (mak’si-lir), a. 
Maxillaria (mak-si-la’ri-i), n. (NL. (Ruiz 


Maxillary (mak’si-la-ri), a. and n. 


maxillary 


mawkishly (ma’kish-li), adv. In a mawkish 
way. 

mawkishness (ma’kish-nes), n. 1. Mawkish, 
sickly, or sickening quality.x—2. Sickly or 
qualmish sentimentality. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature 
Imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space of 
life between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the char- 
acter undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted ; thence proceeds mawhkishness. 

Aeats, Endymion, Pref. 
mawks (maks), n. A dialectal variant of mawk2, 
mawky (ma’ki),a. [Also mauky; < mawk) + 

“yi. Cf. mawkish.] 1. Maggoty. [Prov. Eng.] 
—2. Mawkish. 


Even John Dryden penned none but mawky plays, nor 
did Byron succeed at all as a dramatist. 
Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. xxiii 


mawmt, n. An obsolete form of malm. 
Mmawmett, 7. See maumet. 
mawmetryt, x. See maumetry. 
mawmisht, a. See maumish. 
mawmouth (ma’mouth), x. The calico-, grass-, 
or strawberry-bass, Pomorys sparoides, a een- 
trarchoid fish. [Loeal, U. S.] 
mawn (man), x. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
maund., 
mawp (map), n. (Cf. nope, alpl.] The bull- 
finch of Europe, Pyrrhula vulgaris. See cut 
under bullfinch. [Prov. Eng.] 
maw-seed (mii’séd), x. The seeds of the opium- 
oppy, Papaver somniferum: so ealled from 
eing used as food for cage-birds, especially 
when molting. 
mawskin (ma’skin),». The stomach of a calf 
ee for making cheese; rennet. ([Prov. 
ng. 
maw-worm (m&’weérm),n. An intestinal worm 
which a be found in the stomach, as a pin- 
worm or threadworm, such as Oxyuris vermicu- 
laris. 
max (maks),. [Said to be an abbr. of *muzime, 
and orig. applied to gin of the best kind, < F. 
mazime, < L. maximus, greatest: see maximum. ] 
A kind of gin. ; 


Trea 
Boxers to maz at the One Tun in Jermyn Street. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 


maxilla (mak-sil’i), ».; pl. mazille (-€). [L., 
the jaw-bone, jaw, dim. of *macsula (> mala, 
jaw), < ¥ mac in macerare, soften, macerate, = 
Gr. Y pax, vay, in zpacoev, knead, vaca, a kneaded 
mass: see mass*, magma, ete.] In anat. and 
zool.: (a) A jaw or jaw-bone; a maxillary bone; 
later a bone of the upper jaw, as distin- 
guished from the mandible. When the term isa 
plied to both jaw-bones, they are distinguished as mazilla 
superior and maxilla inferior, the supramaxillary and in- 
framaxillary bones. (6) Specifically, the supra- 
maxillary bone proper, as distinguished from 
the premaxillary or intermaxillary, which is of- 
ten fused therewith in the higher vertebrates. 
(c) Inentom., as in insects and arachnidans, one 
of the second pair of gnathites; either one, right 
and left, of the secon cE lower pair of horizontal 
jaws, next behind or below the mandibles. In 
the maxille, thus forming the under jaw of insects, may be 
distinguished several parts, as the basal joint or cardo, the 
footstalk or stipes, the palp-bearer or palpiger, and the 
blade or lacinia. Seecuts under Hymenoptera, I nsecta, and 
Brenthus. (d) In Crustacea, the right or left one of 
either of the two pairs of gnathites which come 
next after the mandibles, between these and 
the maxillipeds. The maxille of a crustacean 
thus correspond to those of an insect, but there 
is an additional pair of them.—Composite maxil- 
lx, dentate m , etc. See the adjectives. 

Same as mazillary. 


and Pavon, 1794), so called in allusion to the 
resemblance between the lip and column and 
the jaws of an animal, ¢ L. marilla, the jaw.) A 
genus of orchids of the tribe Vandea, type of the 
subtribe Mazillariew, characterized by an erect 
concave lip with erect lateral lobes and a fleshy 


column. They are epiphytes arising from pseudobulbs, 
with usually one or two flat leaves which are coriaceous, 
thin, or slightly fleshy. The flowers are large or of medium 
size, often heautiful and fragrant. There are about 120 
species, natives of tropical America. 

(NL. 


axillariese (muak‘“si-la-ri’é-6), n. pl. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1883), < Marillaria + 
-ee.] A subtribe of the tribe Vandee of the 
natural order Orchidee, characterized by leaves 
that are not plaited and a column (or the part 
that bears the stamens and pistils) produced 
into a claw-like foot. It contains 9 genera, all 

American, and about 176 species. : 
[< L. 


maxillaris, of the jaw, < maxilla, the jaw-bone, 


maxillary 


jaw: see maxzilla.] I, a. Of or pertaming in 
any way to a jaw or jaw-bone; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the maxilla alone, in any of 
the special senses of that word: as, the mazxil- 
lary bones of a Vertebrate; the maxillary palps 


of an insect.— Anterior internal maxillary vein. 
Bs as facial vein (which nie big Sacial Oa Etter 
maxillary artery, 2 u name o e 

branch of the external carotid, now called the facial ar- 
tery (which see, under facial).— Inferior 
vision or nerve. Same as ¢ 

see, under infra te ar- 
tery, one of two terminal branches of the external carotid 
(the other oe the temporal), coursing inward past the 
neck of the condyle of the lower jaw-bone, and supplying 
deep of the face by means of its numerous branches, 
of which there are upward of twelve.— Maxillary lobe, 
in entoum., a part of the maxilla attached externally to the 
stipes, and toothed or fringed internally with hair or bris- 
Uea, used for holding and masticating food. When long and 
blade-like, forming the apex of the organ, ft is called the 
lacinsa. It may be divided into two ts — the inner and 
outer or the internal and external lo The outer lobe 
is sometimes transformed into a two-jointed palpus, in ad- 


maxillary di- 
ry nerve (which 


dition to the true maxillary palpus. — pi, 
in otem., appendages, each composed of from one to six 
joints, attached to the outer sides of the maxille. See pal- 


pus.— Maxillary segment, the elementary second post- 
oral seginent of an insect’s head, which bears the maxille. 
It is perhaps ted by parts of the gens and the oc- 
cipat. This is generally called the first maxillary, to distin- 
guish it from the second mazillary, or labial segment. See 
postoral.— sinus, the great cavity or hollow of 
the sa lary bone of man and some other mammals, 
communicating with the middle meatus of the nose: com- 
the antrum Highmorianum or antrum of 


es, they are distinguished from the vomerine, palatal, 
pharyngeal, etc., 


Saperi netiaey 

- or 

nerve, the second main 

division of the fifth or 

trigeminal nerve, extend- 

ing from the Gasserian 

ganglion, and mainly dis- | 


tributed to the upper jaw. a “. 
n.; pl. mazil- A}. -=; 
laries (-riz). A jaw- @ °C. 
bone; a maxillary a 
bone, or maxilla, In ferior Maxillary or Lower Jaw- 


vertebrates at least three 
maxillaries are commonly 
distinguished by qualify- 
ing terms. These are: (a) 


A, syne sis menti; B, angle of 
jaw; C, Body or horizontal ramus; 
D, coronoid process; &, ascending 
ramus; *£, condyle; the teeth in- 
serted along the alveolar border. 
The concave line between D and F 
is the condyloid notch. 


lary, or intermax- 
; and (c) the inferior maxillary, or inframaxillary. 


The last of these is the lower jaw-bone; the other two 
belong to the upper jaw. All these are paired ; but each 
may fuse with ita fellow, and the two maxillaries of each 
half of the upper jaw often coalesce. When used abso- 
lately, the term means the supramaxillary. 


erous (mak-si-lif’e-rus), a. (< L. maz- 
illa, jaw, + ferre = E. bear1.] Provided with 
maxillse: as, the mazilliferous mouth of a crus- 
tacean or beetle. 
maxilliform (mak-sil’i-férm), a. (¢L. mazilla, 
jaw, + forma, form.] Having the form or mor- 
pr Sti character of a maxilla: as, a mazxil- 
8 


iform limb. ae 
maxilli maxillipede (mak-sil’i-ped, -péd), 
na. [< L. maczilla, jaw, + pes (ped-) = E. foot.] 
In Crustacea, a foot-jaw or gnathopodite; one of 
the several limbs which are so modified as to 
partake of the characters of both jaw and foot, 
serving for the purpose of both mastication and 


locomotion. They are the posterior three of the gnath- 
ites or appendages of the mouth, the remainder being 
two pairs of maxill# and one pair of mandibles. See cuts 
under P ia and hialus. 


(mak-sil-i-ped’a-ri),a@.  [< maz- 
illiped + -ary.] Of or pertaining to a maxil- 
liped; having foot-jaws. 

Hence results a sudden widening of the second maxil- 
lary, as compared with the first mazillipedary somite. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 270. 
marxilloj (mak-sil-6-jé’gal), a. (< maxilla 
+ jugum + -al.] Common to the superior max- 
illary and to the malar (or jugal) bone; ma- 
larimaxillary. 
maxillomandibular (mak -sil’6-man-dib’ i- 
lir),a. [< maxilla + mandibula + -ar3.] Per- 
taining to both jJaws—that is, to the maxilla 
and to the mandible. 
maxillopalatine (mak-sil-6-pal’a-tin), a.and n. 
[< maxilla + palate+ -nel.] [T. a. In anat., of 
or pertaining to the supramaxillary and pala- 
tine bones. 

II. n. In ornith., a part of the superior 
maxillary bone which projects inward, form- 
ing a palatal process, which may or may not 
meet its fellow in the midline of the bony pal- 


ate. Its character and connections are various, and much 
used in the classification of birds. See cuts under eithog- 
nathous, desmognathous, and droma@ognathous. 
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maxillopharyngeal (mak-sil’6-fa-rin’jé6-al), a. 
[< maxilla + pharynx (pharyng-) + -e-al.] Per- 
taining to the lower jaw-bone or inframax- 
illary and to the pharynx.— Maxillopharyngeal 
8 6, in surgical anat., a triangular area between the 
side of the pharynx and the ramus of the lower jaw-bone, 
containing important vessels and nerves, as the internal 
carotid artery, the internal jugular vein, and the glosse- 
pharyngeal, pneumogastric, spinal accessory, and hypo- 
glussal nerves, 

maxillopremaxillary (mak-sil’6-pré-mak’si- 
la-ri),a.andn. [< maxilla + premaxilla + -ary.] 

. a. Common to the maxilla and to the pre- 
maxilla: as, ‘the mazillopremazillary part of 
the skull,” Huzley. 

II. ». The supramaxillary and premaxillary 
bones taken together, when, as in many of the 
higher vertebrates, they fuse into a single bone. 

maxilloturbinal (mak-sil-0-tér’ bi-nal), a. and 
n. [< maxilla + turbine + -al.] J, a. Whorled 
or scrolled, and articulated with the supramax- 
illary bone, as is the inferior turbinated bone. 

II, x. The inferior turbinated bone. In man 
it is a light spongy bone curved upon itself, articulatin 
with the supramaxillary, palatal. lacrymal, and ethmoi 
bones, and projecting into the nasal fussw, serving to sep- 
arate the middle from the lower of these foss~. The name 
is correlated with ethmoturbinal and sphenoturbinal. See 
cuts under nasal and crantofacial. 

maxim (mak’sim),». [< F. mazxime = Sp. mdzx- 
ima = Pg. maxima = It. massima, « ML. mazi- 
ma, a maxim, abbr. of LL. maxima propositio 

remise, the greatest or chief premise (applied 

y Boéthius to the rules of the commonplaces 
which are more than ordinary major premises) ; 
fem. of L. maximus, greatest, superl. of mag- 
nus, great: see maximum.] 1. A proposition 
serving as a rule or guide; & summary state- 
ment of an established or accepted principle; 
& pithy expression of a general rule of conduct 
or action, whether true or false: as, the maxims 
of religion or of law; the maxims of worldly 
wisdom or of avarice; ethical maxims. 

All which points were obserued by the Greekes and 


Latines, and allowed for mazimes in versifying. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 101. 


In haman laws there be many grounds and maxims 
which are. . . positive npon authority. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 364. 


A mazim is the short and formal statement of an estab- 
lished principle of law. More than two thousand of these 
maxims now exist, many of which are of great antiquity, 
and most of which are of the highest authority and value. 

obinson, Elem. of Law, 4. 
2. In logic, the rule of 8 commonplace; an ul- 
timate major premise.—3, An axiom. [Rare. ] 

Maxims, ... certain propositionswhich .. . (are) self 
evident, or to be received as true. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 11. 


4. Same as maximal.=gyn.1. Precept, Aziom, etc. 


See aphorism. 
maxima} (mak ’si-ma), *. [L., fem. of mazi- 
mus, greatest: see maxim, maximum.) In me- 


dieval musical notation, same as large, 2, when 
the latter was used in its precise sense as the 
next denomination above long. 

maxima?, n. Plural of maximum. 

maximal (mak’si-mal), a. [< maximum + -al.] 
Of the highest or maximum value, ete.; being 
& maximum. 


The mazimal and minimal values are reached with full 
loaded and empty girder. 
Jour. Franklin Inat., CX XVI. 240. 


A maximal muscular clench was recorded on a dyna- 

mometer. Amer. Jour. Psychot., 1. 191. 

maximally (mak’si-mal-i), adv. In the high- 
est degree; to the utmost; extremely. 

Those portions of the brain that have just been mazt- 
mally excited retain a kind of soreness which is a condition 
of our present consciousness. W. James, Mind, LX. 12. 

maximed (mak’simd), a. [< maxim + -ed2,] 
Reduced to a maxim; pithily formulated. 
[Rare. ] 


There {is another mazximed truth in this connection: 
‘*Knowledge is a two-edged sword.” 
J.C. Van Dyke, Books and How to Use them, p. 19. 


Maxim fo See machine-gun. 
Maximilian 


(mak-si-mil’i-an), n. [So called 
from Maximilian, the name of various rulers 
of Bavaria.] A Bavarian gold coin worth 
about 13s. 6d. English. Simmonds.— 

armor, an armor decorated and rendered more rigid b 
flutings, with which all the large surfaces are occupied. 
This armor, introduced toward the close of the fifteenth 
century, is generally thought to have originated among 
the skilful armorers of Milan, and is alsu called Milan 


armor. 

Maximiliana (mak-si-mil-i-4/ni), ». (NL. 
(Martius, 1831), named after Mazimilian Alex- 
ander Philipp, Prince of Neuwied.] A genus 
of palms of the tribe Cocoinee and subtribe 
Eucocoinee, distinguished by the minute petals 
and six slightly exserted stamens of the male 


maxim-monger (mak’sim-mung’gér), n. 


maximum (mak’si-mum),7.and a. 


Maxwell color-disks. 
may! (ma), v.; pret. might; no pp., ppr., or inf. 


- may, Mai, mey, met, Muiz, 


may 


flowers, and the one-seeded fruit. There are 3 
species, natives of Brazil, Guiana, and the island of Trini- 

ad. MM. regia is the inaju- or jJagua-palm of the Amazon; 
M. Caribea is the crown-palm of some of the West Indies; 
and M. insignis is the cocorite of Brazil. See crown-palm, 


cocorde, 
maximist (mak’si-mist), 2. [« maxim + -ist.] 


One who has a fondness for quoting or using 
maxims. Jmp. Dict. 


maximization (mak’si-mi-za’shon), n. [« mar- 


imize + -ation.] The act or process of maxim- 
izing, or raising to the highest degree. Ben- 
tham, Also spelled mazimisation. 


maximize (mak’si-miz), v. t.; aa and pp. 
[ 


maximized, ppr. maximizing. L. maximus, 
greatest (see muximum), + -ze.] To make as 
great as possible; raise or increase to the high- 
est degree. Also spelled mazimise. 
To maximize pleasure is the problem of Economics. 
Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 40. 
One 
who deals much in maxims; a sententious per- 
son. Imp. Dict. 
(=F. max- 
ime = Sp. mdximo = Pg. maximo = It. massimo, 
a.; <L. maximum, neut. of maximus, greatest, 
superl. of magnus, great: see main2, magnitude, 
ete.) J. 2.; pl. maxima (-mii). 1. The greatest 
amount, quantity, or degree; the utmost extent 
or limit: opposed to minimum, the smallest. 
He could produce the mazimum of result with the min- 
imum outlay of means. 
T. Parker, Historic Americans, Franklin. 
2. In math., that value of a function at which 
it ceases to increase and begins to decrease.— 


Absolute maximum, that value which is greater than 
any other.— Maxima an in math. and physics, 
the values which a function has at the moment when it 
ceases to increase and begins to decrease, and vice versa. 
The method of finding these greatest and least values is 
called the method of mazima and minima, 

I, a. Greatest: as, the maximum velocity.— 
Maximum thermometer, a thermometer so conatruct- 
ed as to indicate the highest temperature during a day or 
during any given space of time, or since its last adjust- 


ment. See ter. 
See disk. 


in use. [A defective auxiliary verb classed 
with can, shall, etc., as @ preterit-present.. («) 
Ind. pres. Ist and 3d pers. sing. may, « ME. 
« AS. mag = OS. 
mag = OFries. mei, mt = MD. D. MLG. LG. 
mag = OHG. MHG. G. mag = Icel. mda = Sw. 
mad = Dan. maa = Goth. mag; (b) ind. pres. 
2d pers. sing. now mayest, mayst, by conforma- 
tion with reg. verbs in -est, -st, but historical] 
might, < . miht, myht, mizt, maht, < AS. 
meaht, meht, mihkt = O8. maht = OHG. MHG. 
maht, G. magst = Icel. matt = Goth. magt; (c) 
ind. pres. Ist, 2d, and 3d pers. pl. now may (b 
conformation), but historically mow, or, ‘with 
retention of the Ue: pl. suffix, motcn, moun, 
dial. maun, must, < ME. mow, mowe, moge, morcn, 
moun, mowen, mawen, mahen, magen, muren, 
mugen,< AS. mdgon, m&gon (or with short vowel, 
as in Goth., magon, etc.) = OS. mugun = OF ries. 
mugun = OHG. magum, magut, magun, MHG. 
magen, maget, magen, G. mogen = Icel. megum 
= Dan. maa = Sw. md = Goth. magum ; (d) pret. 
Ist pers. sing. might, dial. mought, « ME. mighte, 
michte, mihte, myhte, migte, mizte, mught, muhte, 
moght, mought, etc., < AS. meahte, mehte, mihte 
= OS. mahta, mohta = OFries. machte = MD. 
moght, D. mogt, mocht = MLG. machte, mochte 
= OHG. mahta, mohta, MHG. mahte, mohte, G. 
mochte = Icel. matta = Sw. matte = Dan. maatte 
= Goth. mahta; pl. in similar forms; (e) inf. 
*may, or rather mow, not in mod. use, < ME. 
mowe, mowen, mughen, mugen, ¢ AS. *mugan or 
*magan (neither form in use, but the second 
indicated by the occasional ppr. magende, me- 
gende) = OS. magan, mugan = OFTries. *meqa 
= D. mogen = MLG. LG. mogen = OHG. maqan, 
mugan, MHG. mugen, miigen, @. moqgen = Icel. 
mega = Sw. md = Dan. maa = Goth. mayan; 
an orig. independent verb meaning ‘be strong, 
have power,’ hence ‘be able, can,’ and used 
in AS., ete., where now (in E.) can would 
be used (can orig. meaning ‘know’: see can1); 
akin to OBulg. moga, moshti, be able, can, 
Russ. moche, be able; also prob. to AS. micel, 
etc., E. much, L. maqnus, great, Gr. véyac, great, 
L. mactus, honored, Skt. ¥ mah, be great.] A. 
As an independent verb, oras a quasi-auxiliary : 
To have power; have ability; be able; can. In 
the absolute original use, ‘can,’ now rare (being super- 
seded by can) except where a degree of contingency is 
involved, when the use passes insensibly into the later 


uses, The uses of may are much involved, the notions of 
power, ability, opportunity, permission, contingency, etc., 


ae 


‘ 


may 


peseing into each other, and may in many constructions 

eing purposely or inevitably used with more or less in- 

definiteness. The principal uses are as follows: (a) To in- 

dicate subjective ability, or abstract possibility: rarely 

used absolutely (as in the first quotation), but usually 

iho an infinitive (not, however, as a mere auxiliary). See 
80 mows, 


For and thou ouer me my tie, as y ouer thee may, 
Weel bittirli thou woldist me bynde. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 167. 


If thou consider the number and the maner of thy blisses 
and UN eames thou maist nat forsaken [canst not 
deny] that nart yet blissful. Chaucer, Boéthius. 


Therefore whanne it mate not be aghenseid to these 
thingis, it behoueth ghou to be ceessid, and to do nothing 
folili. Wyclif, Acta xix. 36. 

Thei turned a-noon to flight, who that myght soneat, so 
that noon a-bode other. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tii. 534. 


Ask me not, for I may not speak of it. 
ennyson, Holy Grail. 
(6) To indicate possibility with contingency. 


What-so-eer thou be seruyd, loke thou be feyn 
For els thou may want it when thou hast nede. 
Booke af Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1 59. 


For she said within herself, If I may but touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be whole. Mat. ix. 21. 


Things must be as they may. Shak., Hen. V., fi. 1. 28. 


I am confirm’d, 
Fall what may fall. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, 1. 1. 


Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by chance. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 3. 


Let us keep sweet, 
If 80 we may, our hearts, even while we eat 
The bitter harvest of our own device. 
Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 
It might be May or April, he forgot, 
The last of April or the first of May. 
Tennyson, The Brook. 


The young may die, but the old must! 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, iv. 

In this sense, when a negative clause was followed by a 

contingent clause with ¢/, may in the latter clause was 

formerly used elliptically, ¢f J may meaning ‘if I can con- 
trol it’ or ‘ prevent it.’ 

My body, at the leeate way, 
Ther shal no wight defoulen, tf J may. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 600. 


‘Sey boldely thi wille,” quod he, 
“T nyl be wroth, ¢/ that J may, 
For nought that thou shalt to me say.” 
Rom. of the Roee, 1. 8099. 
Sometimes may is used merely to avoid a certain bluntness 
n putting a question, or to suggest doubt as to whether 
e 
to answer it definitely. 


How old may Phillis be, you ask, 

Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? 

Prior, Phillis’s Age. 
The preterit might is similarly used, with some slight ad- 
dition of contempt. 


Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched ? 
Shak., As you Like it, fii. 5. 35. 
(c) To indicate opportunity, moral power, or the absolute 
power residing in another agent. 


As I shalle devyse zou, suche as thei ben, and the names 
how thei clepen hem; to suche entent, that zee mowe 
knowe the difference of hem and of othere. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 53. 


For who that doth not whenne he may, 
Whenne he wolde hit wol be nay. 

Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell.) 
He loved hym entirly, and fain wolde he that he a-bood 
atille yef it myght be. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tif. 681. 
Easily thou mightest haue percieued my wanne cheekes 

. . . to forshew yat then, which I confesse now. 
Iyly, Euphues and his England, p. 855. 
I'll yield him thee asleep 

Where thou mayst knock a nail into his head. 

Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 60. 


(d) To indicate permission : the most common use. 
Thou mayest be no longer steward. Luke xvi. 2. 
An I may hide my face, let ape! Thisby too. 


M.N. D., £& 2. 58. 
I might not be admitted. Shak., T. N., £ 1. 25. 


In this sense may is scarcely used now in negative 
clauses, as permission refused amounts to an absolute 
prohibition, and se paige pa removes all doubt or contin- 
gency. (¢) To indicate desire, as in prayer, rr dade 
imprecation, benediction, and the like. In this sense 
might is often used for a wish contrary to what can or 
must be: as, O that I might recall him from the grave! 
May you live happily and long for the service of your 
country. Dryden, Ded. of Zineid. 
Certain as this, O! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious and black death secure. 
Pope, Wiad, viii. 667. 
That which I have done, 
May He within himself make pure! 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 
kf) in taw, may in a statute is usually interpreted to mean 
muat, when us pot to confer a favor, but to impose a duty 
in the exercise o vain the statute shows that the public 
or private persons are to be regarded as having an interest. 

. As an auxiliary: In this use notionally 
identical with may in the contingent uses 
above, in A (5), but serving to form the so- 


person to whom the question is addressed will be able | 
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called compound tenses of the subjunctive or 
potential mode, expressing contingency in con- 
nection with purpose, concession, ete. May is so 
used —(1) In substantive clauses, or clauses that take the 


place of or are in apposition with the subject or object or 
predicate of a sentence: introduced by that. 
It was my secret wish that he might be prevailed on to 
accompany me. Byron. 
They apprehended that he might have been carried off 
by gipsies. Southey. 
I heard from an old officer that when in the West Indies 
he was told by a lady, at whose house he was dining, that 
he might not like the soup, as it was made from snakes. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 335. 
(2) In conditional clauses. [ except in clauses where 
permission is distinctly exp ul : 
Lands, goods, horse, armour, anything I have 
Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1., v. 1. 53. 
(8) In conceasive clauses. 


Whatever the stars may have betokened, this August, 
1749, was a momentous month to Germany. G. H. Lewes 


A great soul may inspire a sick body with strength; but 
if the body were well, it would obey yet more promptly 
and effectually. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 55. 
(4) In clauses expressing a purpose. 

Was it not enough for thee to bear the contradiction of 
sinners upon Earth, but thou must still suffer so much at 
the hands of those whom thou diedst for, that thou might- 
est bring them to Heaven? Sttlling/fleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


Constantius had sopat ey his forces that he might di- 
vide the attention and resistance of the enemy. Gtbbon. 
mayt, 7. [< ME. may, mai, mey, a kinsman, 
person, < AS. mé&g, m., a kinsman, = OS. ma 
= OFries. méch = MLG. mach, mage = OHG. 
mag, MHG. mdc, a kinsman, = Icel. magr, a 
father-in-law, = Sw. mag = Dan. maag, son-in- 
law, = Goth. mégs, a son-in-law, orig. a ‘kins- 
man’; akin to AS. maga, a kinsman, son, man, 
to magu, a child, young person, servant, a 
man, = OS. magu, child, = Icel. mogr, a son, a 
man (> ME. mowe), = Goth. magus, a boy, ser- 
vant, to AS. m@g, f., a kinswoman (see may3), 
and to megeth, megden, a maid, maiden (see 
maid, maiden); ult. from the root of may}, 
have strength.) 1. A kinsman.—2, A per- 
son. 
may? (ma),”. ([< ME. may, mey, a maid, < AS. 
meq, f., kinswoman, a woman, akin to még, m., 
a kinsman: see may2.) <A maiden; a virgin. 
{Obsolete or Scotch. ] 
Thow eho of wommanhede, thow fayre may, 
Thow haven of refut, bryghte sterre o ne 8 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 753. 
Toh 8 blys yhit may he ryse 
Thurghe helpe of Marie that mylde may. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.) p. 128 


But I will down yon river rove, among the wood sae green, 
An’ a’ to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May. 
Burns, Oh, Luve will Venture in. 
May“ (ma),”. [< ME. may, mey, < OF. mai, F. 
mat = Pr. mat = Sp. mayo = Pg. maio = It. 
maggio == OF ries. maia = D. mei, Flem. mey = 
MLG. mei, meig = MHG. meie, meige, G. mai = 
Sw. maj = Dan. mai = Turk. mayis, « L. Matus, 
Majus, sc. mensis, the third month of the Roman 
year, usually associated with Maia, Maja (Gr. 
Maia), a goddess, the mother of Mercury, orig. a 
goddess of growth or increase; from the root of 
magnus, OL. majus, great: see may!.] 1. The 
fifth month of the year, consisting of thirty-one 
days, reckoned on the continent of Europe and 
in America as the last month of spring, but in 
Great Britain commonly as the first of summer. 
In the month of May the citizens of London of all estates, 
generally in every parish, and in some instances two or 
three parishes joining together, had their several mayings, 
and did fetch their maypoles with divers warlike shows; 
with good archers, morrice-dancers, and other devices for 
pastime, all day long ; and towards evening they had stage- 
plays and bonfires in the streets. 
Stow, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 454. 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowalip and whe ee primrose. 


, Odes, May Morning. 
2. Figuratively, the early part or springtime 
of life. 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 76. 


3. {i.c.] (a) The hawthorn: so called because 


it blooms in May. Also May-bush. 


But when at last I dared to speak, 
The lanes, you know, were white with may. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


(6) Some other plant, especially species of 
Spirea: as, Italian may.— 4. The festivities or 
games of May-day. 

It seems to have been the constant custom, at the cele- 
bration of the May-games, to elect a Lord and Lady of the 


May, who probably presided over the porte. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 455. 


I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. 
Tennyson, The May-Queen. 


may* (m8), v. 4. 


- Maya? (mii’yi), a. 


Mayaca (ma-yak’ii), n. 


aa or violet flowers. 


May-apple (ma’ap‘l), n. 


maybe (ma’bé), a. and n. 


May-beetle (ma’bé’tl), x. 


May-beetle 


5. In Cambridge University, England, the East- 
er-term examination. 

The May is one of the features which distinguishes Cam- 
bridge from Oxford; at the latter there are no public 
College examinations. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 87. 


Italian may, a frequently cultivated shrub, Spiraea hy- 
pericifolia, with small white flowers in sessile umbels. 
Also called St. Peter's wreath.— Lord of the May. See 
lord.— May laws. See law!. 

[< li n.) To cblebrate 
May-day; take part in the festivities of May- 
day: chiefly or only in the verbal noun maying 
and the derivative mayer: as, to go a maying. 


maya! (mi’yi),. [Hind.] In Hindu myth.: (a) 


Illusion or deceptive appearance. (b) [cap.] 
Such appearance personified as a female who 
acts a part in the production of the universe, 
and is considered to have only an illusory ex- 
istence. 

[Native name.] Of or per- 
taining to the Mayas, an aboriginal tribe of 
Yucatan, distinguished for their civilization 
and as the possessors of an alphabet and a lit- 
erature when America was discovered: as, the 
Maya alphabet; the Maya records. 

(NL. (Aublet, 1775), 
from the native name.}] The type and only ge- 


nus of plants of the natural order Mayacacee. 
There are about 7 species, natives of North and South 
America from Virginia to Brazil. They are small moas-like 
marsh or sem{i-aquatic plants, with inconspicuous white, 


yacaces (maé-ya-ka’sé-6), n. pl. (NL. 
(Kunth, 1843), < Mayaca + -acee.] A natural 
order of monocotyledonous plants peels 
to the series Coronarice, and characterized by 
having regular flowers, three stamens, and a 
one-celled ovary with three parietal placentee 
and many orthotropous ovules. The order con- 
tains but one genus, Mayaca. 


Mayaces (ma-ya’s6-6), ”. ae ING (Lindley, 


7), < Mayaca + -ea.} as Mayacacee. 


1. A plant, Podo- 
phyllum peltatum, of the natural order Berbe- 


ridacee. It is a native of North America. A peren- 
nial herb, about two feet high, it has one large white 
flower rising from between two leaves of the size of the 


May-apple ( Podophylium peltatuns). 


a, the flower-bud with the bractlets; 4, a stamen; c, the pistil ; 
d, the fruit; ¢, the fruit cut longitudinally. 


hand, composed of from five to seven wedge-shaped divi- 
sions. The yellowish, pulpy, slightly acid fruit, somewhat 
larger than a pigeon's egg, is sometimes eaten, and the 
creeping rootatock affords one of the safest and most ac- 
tive cathartics known. Also called mandrake, hog-apple. 
2. The plant P. Emodi of the Himalayas; also, 
a related plant of the western United States, 
Achlys triphylla.—8. Same as honeysuckle-ap- 
ple. [U.S. 


maybe (ma’bé),adv. [Also dial. mebbe; an ellip- 


sis of tt may be. Cf. mayhap.] Perhaps; pos- 
sibly; probably. 
Tll know 
His pleasure ; maybe he will relent. 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 4. 


Faith !— may be that was the reason we did not meet. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii 2. 


“O binna feared, mither, I'll maybe no dee.” 

Glenlogie (Child's Ballads, IV. 82). 
[< maybe, adv.] I. a. 
Possible; uncertain. [Rare.] 


"Tis none yet, yet all thou hast to give; 
Then add those may-be years thou hast to live. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iil. 298. 
II. ». Something that nny 2 or happen; a 
possibility or probability. [Rare.] 


However real to him, it is only a may-be to me. 
J. Hadley, Essays, p. 218. 


1. A cockchafer, 
Melolontha vulgaris. Also May-bug, May-chafer. 
[Eng.]—2. A June-bug, Lachnosterna fusca, or 
other species of the same genus. See cuts un- 
der dor-bug and June-bug. [Southern U. 8.] 
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other plants. (6) In the United States, chiefly the trailing 
arbutus, Epigea repens. See arbutua and Epigawa. (ec) In 
the West Indies, Dalbergia Amerimnum and Ecastophyl- 
lum Brownet.—May-flower decoration, in ceram. See 
May-jlower porcelain. — -flower porcelain, a name 
given tu a variety of porcelain which is thickly covered 
with may- or hawthorn-blussoms modeled in relief, the 
flowers ary touching one another, so that the sharp 
edges form a bristly covering of the whole surface. These 


May-bird 


May-bird (ma’bérd), n. 1. The bobolink. 
{Loeal, U. S.J]—2. The wood-thrush. [Jamai- 
ca.]—3. The knot or red-breasted sandpiper. 
[South Carolina.]—4. The May-curlew or 
whimbrel. [Local, Eng.] 

May-blob (ma’blob), x. The marsh-marigold, 
Caltha palustris. (Prov. Eng.] 

May-bloom (ma’blim), x. The hawthorn. 
May-blossom (ma‘blos‘um), x. The lily-of- 
the-valley. [Prov. Eng.] 

May-bug (ma‘bug), n. Same as May-beetle, 1. 
May-bush (ma’bush),. The hawthorn or white- 
thorn. 


mayoress 


May-lady (ma‘la’di), x». The queen or lady of 
the May, in old May-games. 
Some light huswife, belike, that was dressed like a May- 


lady, and, a5 most of our gentlewomen are, Was more sv- 
licitous of her head tiers than of her health. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 473. 
May-lily (ma‘lil’i), ». The lily-of-the-valle 
' * . 5 y y) 
flowers are colored, and sometimes gilded. This decora. .Convallaria aa lis. 
tion is almost a specialty of Dresden ware. May-lord (ma’lérd), ». A young man chosen to 
Mayflower compact. See compact2. pre over the festivities of May-day. [Prov. 
May-fly (ma’fli), m. 1. A neuropterous insect Eng.] 
of the family Ephemerida; one of the Kpheme- The shepherd boys who with the muses dwell 
rina; an ep emerid 5 a day-fly. See the tech- Met in the plain their may-lords new to choose 
nical words, and cut under day-fly.—2. In Great A abel rend Bree a aa 
Britain, a neuropterous insect of the suborder pe 4 san ee 


: : : P,. Fletcher, Purple Island, i. 2. 
Trichoptera, and especially of the family Phry- =A . 
ganeida, as Sialis lutaria ; the eaddis-fly. May-morn (ma’mérn), ». [¢ ME. may-morne.] 


The morning of May-day; figuratively, fresh- 
He loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or sas th : 
caddis. L. Walton, Complete Angler. 2©883 Vigor. Compare May-dew. 


. An artificial fy made in imitation of the Tale ieves Mau Gorn ottik conta, 
ay- y. 


Ripe for exploits. Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 120. 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnishes the maynt, mayne!}, 7. Obsolete forms of main1, 


O that I were there, 
To helpen the Ladyes their Maybush beare. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
May-chaf er (ma’cha/fér), n. Same as May- 
et : 

May-cherry (ma&’cher/i), n. 

Amelanchier Canadensis. 
maycock (ma’kok),. [< May4 + cockl.] The 
black-bellied plover, Sqguatarola helvetica. G. 


The June-berry, 


Trumbull, assachusetts. ] whole try with angle-rod j : 
. maycock-fl @ (ma’kok-fldk), n. A flounder ole country w oe) on an Roger and Will Wimble. mayne“t, maynyt, ne Same AS MEeny. 
or plaice. ([Secotch.] May-fowl (ma’foul), n. The whimbrel. [Lo- mayonnaise (ma-on-az’), n. (¢ F. mayonnaise, 
» he : @ sauce (see def.); origin uncertain. See the 


May-curlew (ma’keér’li), ». The whimbrel, 


Numenius phwopus. 

May-day (ma’da), ». The first day of May: a 
day on which the opening of the season of flow- 
ers and fruit was formerly celebrated through- 
out Europe: it is still marked in some places 
by various festive observances. The chief features 
of the celebration in Great Britain (where, however, it has 
nearly disappeared) are the gathering of hawthorn-blos- 
soms and other tlowers, the crowning of the May-queen, 
dancing round the May-pole, etc. 

Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we sweep ‘em from the door with cannons, 
To scatter ’em, as ‘tis to nnke ’em slee 
On May-day morning. Shak., Hen. VIITI., v. 4. 15. 
Against Mate-day, Whitsunday, or some other time of 
the year, every parish, towne, or village assemble them- 
selves, both men, women, and children; and either all 
together, or dividing themsclves into companies, they goe 
sone to the woods and groves, some to the hills and 
mountaines, some to one place, some to another, where 
they spend all the night in pleasant times, and in the 
morning they return, bringing with them birche boughes 
and branches of trees to deck their assemblies withal. 
Stubbes, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 454. 


maydet, maydent. Obsolete forms of maid, 
mitiden, 

Maydese (ma’dé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham and 
Hooker, 1883), < Mays, the specific name of In- 
dian eorn, + -ee.] A tribe of grasses belonging 
to the series Panicacce, characterized by the 
unixsexual spikelets, of which the staminate is 
terminal. The tribe contains 7 generaand about 15 spe- 
cies, widely dispersed. The most important genus is Zea, 
the maize or Indian corn. ; 

May-dew (ma’di),». The dew of May, which 
is said to have great virtue in whitening linen, 

and to have also other remarkable properties. 

It is still the practice for young people in some parts of 

Great Britain to go out into the flelds In the morning of 

the first of May, and bathe their faces with May-dew —a 

survival of the impression or belief of former times that 

it preserves beauty. 

My wife away down with Jane and W. Hewer to Wool- 
wich, in order to a little ayre and to lie there to-night, 
and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which Mra. 
Turner hath taught her is the only thing in the world to 
wash her face with. Pepys, Diary, III. 137. 
may-drink (ma’dringk), ». [Tr. Flem. mey- 
drank, D. meidrank, G. maitrank.] <A bev- 
erage popular in Belgium and northern Ger- 
many at the season of the flowering of the 
sweet woodruff, Axperula odorata. It is prepared 
by putting sprigs of this plant into a flask of light white 
wine, and sweetening with sugar. Bite of pineapple or 
orange, or a few fresh leaves of the black currant, are 
suinctimes added. Fas : 
Mayduke (ma’duk),. [A corruption of Médoc, 
a district near Bordeaux in France, from which 
these cherries were introduced.] A variety of 


cherry of the sour type. 

Mayencian (mia-en’si-an), n. ([< Afayence + 
-ian.]) The name given in France and Belgium 
to a division of the Miocene Tertiary typically 
developed in the Mainz (or Mayence) basin. The 
formation consists of marine, brackish, and fresh-water 
deposits, characterized by numerous interesting fossils. 
Part of the Molasse of Switzerland is considered the 
equivalent of the Mayencian. 

Mayer (ma’ér), n. (< May4 + -er1.]_ One who 
goes a maying, or takes part in May-day festiv- 
ities. 

On the Mayers deign to smile. 

Mayer's Song, Hone's Every-day Book, II. 571. 
May-fish (ma’fish), ». The barred or striped 
killifish, Hydrargyra majalis. [New York., 
May-flower (ma‘flou’ér),. A flower that ap- 


pearsin May. Specifically —(a) In England, the haw- 
thern or may; also the cuckvo-flower (Cardamine praten- 
ais), the marsh-marigold (Caltha palustris), and, rarely, 
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May-garland (ma’giir’land), n. 


May-haw (ma’ha), ». 


maying (ma’ing), n. 


cal, Eng.] 


May-game (ma’gim), x. 1. Sport or play such 


as 18 usual on or about the first of May; 
frolic; jest. 
What May-game hath misfortune made of you? 
Spenser, F. Q., V. vii. 40. 
Send hither all the rural company 
Which deck the May-qanes with their clownish sports! 
Beaumont, Masque of Inner-Temple. 

A goodly May-game in Fenchurch-street, with drums, 
and guns, and pikes; and with the nine worthies who 
rode, and each of them made his speech, there was also a 
morrice dance, and an elephant and castle, and the Lord 
and Lady of the May preparing to make up the show. 

Strype, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 456. 
2. One who takes part in the May-games or 
May-day sports; hence, a trifler; also, one who 
is an object of May-games or jests; a make- 
game. 
I'll make you know me. Set your faces soberly; 
Stand this way, and look sad; I'll be no May-game. 
Fletcher, Wildgouose Chase, fii. 1. 
Why should not I, a May-game, scorn the weight 
Of my sunk fortunes? Ford, Lover's Melancholy, L 2. 
I will laugh at thee, and at myself, 
To have been so much a fool; you are a fine may-game. 
Shirley, Hyde Park, iii. 2. 
A wreath of 
flowers formerly borne from house to house by 
children on May-day. 

Two in every group carried between them, suspended 
from a stick, the May-garland, formed of two small trans- 
verse willow hoops, decorated with a profusion of prim- 
roses and other tlowers, aud fresh green foliage. 

The Antiquary, May, 1880. 


ence, 


mayhap (ma’hap), adr. [Also mayhaps; an el- 


lipsis of t¢ may hap. So also dial. *mayhappen, 
contr. mappen. Cf. maybe.] Peradventure; it 
may happen; perhaps. 

** Mayhap there is more meant than is sald in it,” quoth 
my father. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iii. 37. 
Mayhap his eye brightened as he heard 
The song Sid louder and the hall they neared. 

"liam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIL. 100. 
A small tree, Crataegus 
cestivalis, of the southern United States. Its 
fruit, which ripens in May, is used for preserves, 
jellies, ete. Also apple-haw. 


mayhem (ma’hem),. [Formerly also maiheme; 


an earlier form of maim, retained archaically 
in legal use: see maim, n.} At common lai, a 
crime consisting in the violent doing of a bodily 
hurt to another person, such as renders him less 
able in fighting either to defend himself or to 
annoy his adversary, as distinguished from 
one which merely disfigures. See maim. 


May-hill (ma‘hil), x». A period of difficulty or 


danger; acritical juncture; crisis: in allusion 
to the opinion that May is a trying month for 


invalids.—To climb up May-hill, to get through the 
month of May safely; hence, to pass the crisis or critical 
or difficult part. 


Whereas in our remembrance Ale went out when Swal- 
lows came in, seldom appearing after Easter, it now hopeth 
(having climbed up May-hill) to continue its course all the 
year. Fuller, Worthies, Derbyshire, I, 252. (Davtes.) 
[Verbal n. of May4, v.] 
The observance of May-day, and the sports and 
games indulged in on that occasion. 

Now {ft befell in the moneth of lusty May that queene 
Guenever called unto her the Knyghtes of the round table, 
and gave them warning that, early in the morning, she 
should ride on maytng into the woods and fields beside 
Westminster. The Death of Arthur, quoted in Strutt’s 

{Sports and Pastimes, p. 460. 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a- Mapping. 
Herrick, To Corinna. 


mayor (ma’or or mar: see etym.), 2. 


mayoral (mia’or-al), a. 


mayoralty (ma’or-al-ti), n. 


mayoress (ma’or-es), 7. 


quotation.) In cookery, a sauce composed of 
yolks of eggs and salad-oil beaten together 
with vinegar or lemon-juice to the consistency 
of thick cream, and seasoned with salt, pepper, 
garlic, ete. It is an esteemed dressing for 
salads, cold fish, and some other dishes. 

I was told by a French friend at Dax, In the Landes, 
that the proper way of pronouncing the word mayonnaise 
was bayonnaise, Bayonne being the birthplace of that now 
world-famed salad. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 174. 
[Early 
mod. BE. mair, maire, mayre, mayer, the prop. 
E. form mair being still retained in the pron. 
mar; the spelling mayor, changed from the oe- 
casional earlier mayer, perhaps to conform the 
termination to that of chancellor, purveyor, ete., 
but more prob. in imitation of the Sp., being 
Gntrodiced. about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and displacing the older (F.) spelling 
without affecting the pron. until more recent 
times; < ME. maire, mayre, meire, meyre, < AF. 
maire, meire, meir, meyre, OF, maire (later also 
maiour, mayeur, major), F. maire=Sp. mayor = 
Pg. maior, mayor, amayor, = OHG. meior, meier, 
MHG. meier, meiger,G. meier (as a surname, Mey- 
er), a steward, bailiff (majordomo),< ML. major, 
a mayor, prefect, chief, ete., < L. major, greater, 
compar. of maqnus, great: see major, of which 
mayor is a doublet.) The principal officer of a 
anit Sigel the chief magistrate of acity or 
borough. The mayor of London (that is, of the district 
known as the City, comprising only a small part of the 
whole area of London: see city of Lenton. under city, n.) 
and thuse of York {in England and of Dublin in Ireland 
have the title of lord mayor. The title mayor is not 


used in Scotland, provost taking its place. Compare bur- 
gomaster. 


This yere [1208] began the names of Mayers and sherefs 
in London. Arnold's Chronicle, p. xv. 


And there in the east ende of the hall, where the maitre 
kepeth the hustinges, the matre and all the aldermen as- 
sembled about him. Sir T. More, Works, p. 61. 

The first historical appearance of the office of mayor is 
in London, where the recognition of the communa by the 
national council in 1191 is immediately followed by the 
mention of Henry Fitz-Alwyn as mayor. 


Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 485. 
Lord mayors Court. See court.— Mayor of the pal- 
ace, in nee, originally the first officer of the royal 
household, then the first officer of state, under the Mero- 
vVingian kings. Gradually these officials aggrandized their 
own influence to the dctriment of that of the monarchs, 
till the latter ruled only nominally, all real power being 
usurped by the mayors. The most distinguished among 
them were Pepin of Héristal, his son Charles Martel, and 
the latter’s son Pepin “the Short,” who in 751 or 752 de- 
throned the last of the Merovingians, Childeric HI., and 
founded the Carolingian dynasty.— Mayor’s court, a 
minor judicial tribunal, held in cities by the mayor as 


judge. 

[< mayor + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a mayor or mayors, or the 
office of mayor. 

Sir Peter Laurie, afterwards of aldermanic and even 
mayoral celebrity. Cariyle, Reminiscences, I. 217. 
[Formerly some- 
times majoralty ; «ME. mairalte, < OF. mairalte; 
as mayoral + -ty.] The office of a mayor, or the 
period of his service. 

This was for matters of misgonernment in his mavor- 
alitie, Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 229. 
[< OF. mairesse, fem. 
of maire, mayor: see mayor.) The wife of a 
mayor. 


To ride in a fine gilt coach and six, 
Like Her Worship the Lady Man’rerxs. 
Mood, Miss Kilmmansegg, Her Education. 


mayorlet 


mayorlet (ma/or-let),n. [< mayor + -let.] A 
petty mayor. Carlyle. [Rare] 

mayorship (ma’or-ship), n. [Formerly mair- 
ship, mayreship; «mayor + -ship.] The oflice 
or dignity of a mayor. 

That the Mayre of London, whiles he were Mayre, haue 
none other offyce to the cite belonging than the offyce of 
the mayreship of the same. Arnotd’s Chronicle, p. 4. 

May-pole (ma’p6ol),. 1. A pole around which 
the peopie dance in May-day festivities. It was 
usual ah and set up afresh on May-day morning, drawn 
by a long procession of oxen, decorated, as were also 
the pole itself and the wagon, with flowers and ribbons; 
but in some cases a pole once set up was left from year to 
year, as notably the famous pole of the parish of St. An- 
drew Undershaft in London, which was cut down in the 
reign of Edward VI. At the restoration of Charles II. a 
May-pole 134 feet high was set up in the Strand. A few 
May-poles still remain in England, although the celebra- 
tion is almost obsolete. 


Their chiefest jewel they bring from thence is the Mate- 
pole, which they bring home with great veneration, as 
thus — they have twentie or fourtie yoake of oxen, every 
oxe having a sweete nosegaie of tiowers tied to the tip of 
his hornes, and these oxen drawe home the May-poale. 

Stubbes, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 455. 
2. Anale-stake. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—8. 
A tree of Jamaica, Spathelia simplex, of the 
order Simarubec. It has a tall slender atem with a 
crown of leaves at the top, like a palm. Also called 
mountain-pride and mountain-green. 


may-pop (ma’pop), n. The passion-flower, or 
its fruit; properly, the fruit of Passiflora tn- 
carnata, which is of the size of a hen’s egg 
and edible. [Southern U.S.] 

May-queen (ma’kwén),». Agirl or young wo- 
man crowned with flowers and honored as 
queen at the games held on May-day. 

may-skate (ma’skat), ». Sameas mavis-skate, 

may-sucker (ma’suk’ér), ». The harelipped 
sucker, Quassilabia lacera. [Local, U. sj 
maythorn (ma’thdérn), n. [ May4 + thorn.] 
The hawthorn: so called to distinguish it from 
the earlier flowering blackthorn. See May4, 3. 
The maythorn and ite scent. Mre. Browning. 

May-time (ma’tim),n. [< ME. may time; < May+ 

+ time!.] May; the season of May. 
Alle freliche foules that on that frith songe, 


for merthe of that may time thei made moche noyce. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 822. 


They .. . (for the time 
Was maytime, and as yet no sin was dream'd) 
Rode under groves that look'd a paradise. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
mayweed (ma’wéd), n. [Early mod. E. maie- 
weed; a var., simulating May‘, of maytheweed.] 
A composite plant, Anthemis Cotula, a common 
weed dheoughout Europe and Asiatic Russia, 
and, by naturalization, in America. It isa branch- 
ing annual a foot or two high, the leaves finely divided, 
and the flower-heads having a yellow disk and white rays. 
The foliage is pungently ill-scented, and is said to blister 
the hands. It has been used as an emmenagogue and anti- 
spasmodic, Other names are dog's-camomile, dog's-fennel, 
stinking camomile; also Balder-brae, buphthalmum, dill. 
weed, See particularly Anthemis and Cotula. 
maywort (ma’wert), x. <A kind of bedstraw, 
Galium cruciatum, blooming in May. Also eall- 
ed crosswort. 

Mazagan (maz’s-gan),. [From Mazagan, a 
town in Morocco, near which it grows wild.] 
A small and early variety of bean, Vicia Faba, 
known in America, in common with the larger 
and later Windsor variety, as the English bean. 

mazame (ma-zim’),n. [< Mex. mazame,macame, 
teuthlamagame (Hernandez), the pronghorn. ] 
1. The North American pronghorn, Antilocapra 
americana. See cut under Antilocapra.—2, 
The pampas-deer of South America, Cariacus 
campestris. " 

mazapilite (maz’a-pil-it), ». [< Mazapil (see 
def.) + -ite2.] An arseniate of calcium and 
iron, closely related to arseniosiderite. It oc- 
curs in nearly black prismatic crystals in the 
district of Mazapil, Mexico. 

mazard (maz’iird), ». [Also mazzard; a var. 
(with accom. term. -ard) of mazer. The second 
sense is figurative, the head being often humor- 
gue. compared to a bowl or goblet.}] 1+. A 
bowl; a mazer. 

They ... drank good ale in a brown mazard. 

Aubrey, Misc., p. 213. (Davies.) 


An instance of this occurs in connexion with St. Ed- 
mund’s Church at Salisbury, “ where they have digged up 
an old bishop out of his grave, and have made a mazzard 
of his scull, and his bones are in an apothecaryes shop.” 

Atheneum, No. 3071, p. 308. 
2t. The head; the skull. 

Chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a sex- 
ton’s spade. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 97. 


I had a mazzard, I remember, 80 well lined in the in- 
side with my brain, it stood me in better stead than a 
double headpiece. Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales. 
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3. A wild cherry of Europe. 
and gean. 
Red quarrenders and mazard cherries. 
Kingaley, Westward Ho, i. 
mazardt (maz’ird),v.t. [< mazard,n. Cf. jovl, 
r., knock, as related to jovcl, n., cheek, jaw To 
kill or stun by a blow on the skull; brain. 
The wooden rogues let a huge trap-door fall on my head. 
If I had not been a spirit, I had been mazarded. 
B. Jonsun, Love Restored. 
mazard-bow] (maz’iird-bol), n. Same as macz- 
ard, 1. 
A Mazard-boicl of maple-wood full of beer. 
Quoted in Elton’s Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 182. 
mazarin!},. See mazerin. 
mazarin?, x. and v. See mazarine. 
mazarinade (maz-a-ri-nad’), n. [« F. mazari- 


nade; as Mazarin (see def.) + -adel.] In 
seer 


See cherry1, n., 1, 


French hist., one of the pamphlets, 
songs, or lampoons directed against Cardina 
Mazarin (1602-61), prime minister of France, 
during the wars of ie Fronde. 

Mazarin Bible. See Bible. 

mazarine (maz-a-rén’), n. 
mazarine (?), named after 
1. Same as mazarine-blue. 

The sky up above was a bright mazarine, 


Just as though no such thing as a tempest had been. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 2965. 


2+. A blue gown worn by common-councilmen. 
Bring my silver’d mazarine, 

Anstey, New Bath Guide, ix. (Davies.) 

mazarine (maz-a-rén’), v.¢.; pret. and pp. maza- 

rined, ppr. mazarining. (Cf. mazarine,n.] To 

decorate with lace in a special manner; edge, 
as with campane lace. 

Three yards of lace to mazarin y¢ pinners at 25 shillings. 

An Inventory (1694). 

mazarine-blue (maz-a-rén’blé), x. A rich blue 

color. 

It is true our gowns of mazarine blue, edged with fur, 
cut a pretty figure enough. 

Goldsmith, From a Common-Councilman. 

Mazarin-hood, ». A hood or cap decorated 
with lace and forming a fashionable head-dress 
about 1720. See mazarine. 

Mazdean (maz’dé-an), a. [< Mazda (see quot. 
under Mazdeism) (Ahura Mazda or Ormuzd) + 
-ean.) Of or pertaining to Mazdeism. 

Mazdeism (maz’dé-izm),n. [Mazde(an) + -ism.] 
The ancient religion of Persia; Zoroastrianism. 

lem, a8 we call the Persian religion, from its su- 
preme god, Ahura Mazda, was not the growth of a day, 
nor the work of one man. Faiths of the World, p. 95. 
maze! (maz), 7.; pret. and pp. mazed, ppr. maz- 
ing. [Early mod. E. mase; g ME. masen (also in 
comp. amasen, bemasen: see amaze, bemaze); 
prob. < Norw. masa, pore over a thing, refi. ma- 
sast, begin to dream, = Sw. dial. masa, be lazy, 
lounge, bask in the sun; prob. the same (through 
the senses ‘be idle, talk idly’) as Norw. masa = 
Ieel. masa, chatter, prattle. The K. maze is not 
‘connected with AS. mdse, a whirlpool,” for 
the reason, among others, that there 1s no such 
word.] I. trans. Toconfuse; bewilder; amaze ; 
especially, to confuse by intricacy. 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer 


Mazda with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 47. 


Why art thou mazed to see me thus revived? 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ili. 6. 


The fellow looks as he were mazed, methinks. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xvii. 

II.t intrans. 1, To be bewildered, perplexed, 
or puzzled. 

“Ve maze, ye maze, goode sire,” quod she, 
‘This thank have I for I have maad you see.” 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 1141. 
2. To wind intricately. 
Like as molten Lead, being poured forth 
Vpon a leuell plot of sand or earth, 
In many fashions mazeth to and fro. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i. 3. 
maze! (maz), ». [Early mod. E. mase; ¢ ME. 
maze, mase; from the verb.] 1. Confusion of 
thought; perplexity; uncertainty; bewilder- 
ment. 

They lose themselves in the very maze of their own dis- 
courses. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 2. 
2+. Anything intended to confuse or mislead; 
a snare; a deception. 

But walaway, al this nas but a maze: 
Fortune his howve entended bet to glaze. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 468. 
3+. A wild fancy; a confused notion; an error. 


Men dreme al day of owles and of apes, 
And eek of many a mage therwithal. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, L 278. 


Also mazarin; (F. 
Jardinal Mazarin.) 


mazerin 


Let no maze intrude 
Upon your spirits. ; 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 5. 
4, A baffling and confusing network of paths or 
passages; a labyrinth: as, the maze of Hamp- 
ton Court in England; a winding and turning; 
hence, a perplexed or embarrassing state of 
things; intricate disorder; entanglement: as, 

he found affairs all in a maze. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

Shak., M. N. D., ff. 1. 99. 


To pry into the maze of his counsels is not only folly in 
man, but presumption even in angels. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 1. 13. 


Others . . . reason'd high,... 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Miiton, P. L., ii. 561. 
Varied tints all fused in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 
Of flowers illumined by the sun. 
Longfellow, Kéramos. 
5+. Wonder; matter of wonder or curiosity. 


Go thou not into the toun as it- were a gase 
From oon hous to another for to seke the maze. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 39. 
maze? (maz),n. A variant of mease?, 1. 
mazednesst (ma’zed-nes), n. [« ME. mased- 
nesse, < mazed, pp., + -ness.] The condition of 
being mazed; confusion; astonishment. 
She ferde as she had stert out of a slepe 
Til she out of hir masednease abreyde. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 1005, 
mazefult (maz’fil), a. (< maze}, n., + -ful.] 
Causing amazement; wonderful. Spenser, Epi- 
thalamion, 1. 190. 
mazelint, ». Same as maslin!, 
mazer (ma’zér),”. [Early mod. E. also maser; 
< ME. maser, masere, a bowl, orig. of maple- 
wood, prob. not ¢ AS. *maser, *maser, maple 
Ns other spotted or mottled wood), which is 
ound only in deriv. adj. *maseren, occurring 
once erroneously written meesen (‘‘ vi. m@sene 
sceala,” ‘6 maple vessels’), and perhapsin comp. 
Maserfeld, a local name, but from the cognate 
Icel. mdsurr, a maple-tree, maple-wood (#0- 
surr-bolli, a maple bow], mosurr-skal, a maple 
vessel: see skoal), = MLG. maser, a maple-tree, 
= OHG. masar, MHG. G. maser, a knur or knob 
on a tree, a knot or spot in maple and other 
wood, MHG. also a bowl of spotted or mottled 
wood (> OF. mazre, madre, spotted or mot- 
tled wood (> OF. (and F.) madré, spotted, mot- 
tled), and mazerin, a drinking-vessel: see 
mazerin); from the noun seen in OD. *mase, 
masche, maesche = MLG. mase = OHG. masa, 
MHG. mdse, G. mase, a spot, whence also ult. 
EK. measies.} 14. Hard mottled wood, under- 
stood to be maple, formerly used in making 
the bowls or goblets hence called mazers. 
Off lanycolle thou shall prove, 
That is a cuppe to my behove, 
Off maser it is ful clene. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 50. (Halliwell.) 
2. A bowl or large drinking-cup without a foot, 
of maple or other hard wood, and often richly 
decorated with carving and mounted with silver 


or other metal. In later use the term was applied to 
bowls entirely of metal. A number of mazers are pre- 
served in England, dating from different epochs from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 
They toke away the syiver vessell, 
And all that they myght get, 
Peces, masars, and spones 
Wolde they non forgete. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 75). 
Then loe, Perigot, the Pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the Maple warre. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., August. 
They powre wine into a great bowle, . . . andthen dip 
in that bowle or mnazer a sword. ; 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 396. 
In the wardrobe above they shew'd us fine wrought plate, 
porcelan, mazers of beaten and solid gold set with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 25, 1645. 
3+. The head; the skull or brain-box: same as 
mazard, 2. 
Are thy mad brains in thy mazer? Ford, Fancies, fv. 1. 


mazer-disht (ma’zér-dish), ». A mazer, or other 
dish made of maple. 

There was neither mazer-dish nor standing-cup upon 
the little table, at the elbow of his (the abbot’s} huge chair 
of state. Scott, Monastery. 

mazerint, mazerinet (maz’e-rin), » [Also 
mazarin; ME., < OF. mazerin, mazelin, madelin, 
maderin (ML. scyphus mazerinus), & NER 
bowl of wood, < mazre, madre, spotted wood: 
see mazer.] <A drinking-vessel; a porringer. 

One of Her Majesty’s Knurl'd Dishes, weight 52 Ounce 
and one Silver Mazerine, Weight 20 Ounces, both engrav’ 


with His late Majesty’s Arms. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of eneen Anne, 
{I. 183. 


maser-tree 


mazer-tree (ma’zér-tré), ». The common ma- 
ple of Great Britain, Acer campestre. Also maser- 
tree. 
mazer-wood (ma’zér-wid), n. 1. Same as 
maczer, 1.—2, Gutta-percha. Soe the quota- 
tion. 

In the Museum Tradescantianum .. . the following 
entry occurs: ... “The plyable mazer wood, being 
warmed, will work to any form.” This museum became 
the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. ‘The 
word *mazer,” variously spelt, often occurs in early Eng- 
lish poctry, and is specially mentioned in old catalugues 
and wills. It is by no means impossible that mazer cups 
may have been made of gutta percha, as its lightness 
strength, and non-liability to fracture would recommend 
it; and curiously enough one of the vernacular names of 
the tree yielding gutta percha is, “‘mazer wood tree.” 

Encyc. Brit., XI. 338, 
mazily (ma’zi-li), adv. In a mazy manner; by 
winding and turning; with confusion or per- 
plexity. 
The brooks of Eden mazaly murmuring. 
Tennyson, Experiments in Quantity, Milton. 
maziness (ma’zi-nes), n. The state of being 
mazy or mazed; perplexity or perplexingness. 
mazological (maz-6-loj’i-kal),a. [« mazolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Mastological; mammalogical. 
mazol (ma-z0l'6-jist), n. [< mazology + 
-ist.] mastologist or mammalogist. 
mazology (ma-zol’9-ji), n. (¢Gr. [i286 breast, 
+ -soyia, ¢ Zéyerv, Bpeak: see -ology.] Mam- 
malogy ; mastology; therology. 
mazurka (ma-zér’ki), . [Also as F. mazourka; 
« Pol. mazurka, a dance, < Mazur, a native of 
Mazovia, Poland.] 1. A lively Polish dance, 
properly for four or eight pairs of dancers, 
ariginally performed with a singing accom- 
niment. The steps and figares are various, and may 


improvised. The more modern mazurka is a polka with 
two sliding steps instead of one; the music is in triple time. 


2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and moderately rapid, with a ca- 
pricious accent on the second beat of the mea- 


sure. Older mazurkas usually have a drone bass. The 
rominence of the mazurka form is mainly due to the pre- 
ilection shown for it in the works of Chopin. 


mazy (ma’zi), a. [<maze+-yl.] Having the 
character of a maze; perplexing from turns 
and windings; winding; intricate. 
Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence. 
Mazy erring. See herring.— Mazy pack, h 
perio Pe me oe oo 
mazzard, 7. See mazard. 
M.©. An abbreviation of Member of Congress. 
M.D. Anabbreviation (a) of the Latin Medici- 
ne Doctor, Doctor of Medicine (see doctor, 2); (b) 
in musical notation, of mano destra (Italian) or 
main droite (French), ‘right hand,’ indicating 
a passage to be performed by the right hand. 
me! (mé), pron. (Early mod. E. also mee, 
€ ME. me, <¢ AS. dat. mé, me = OS. mi = 
OF ries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mer = OHG. MHG. 
G. mir = Icel. mer = Goth. mis; AS. acc. mé, 
me, older (in poet. use) mec, ONorth. meh = 
OS. mi, mik = OF ries. mi = D. mij = MLG. mik 
= OHG. mih, MHG. G. mich = Icel. mik = Sw. 
Dan. mig == Goth. mik; = Ir. Gael. mi = W. mi 
= Corn. me = Bret. me = L. gen. mei, dat. mihi, 
acc. me = Gr. gen. poi, éuov, dat. pot, éoi, ace. 
ué, Eué == Skt. gen. dat. mahyam, mé, acc. mam, 
ma, me; & pronominal base associated in use 
with that of the pronoun J: see I[2. Hence 
minel, Cf. myself.) A pronoun of the first per- 
son, used only in the oblique cases (accusative 
and dative, classed together as objective), and 
supplying these cases of the pronoun J. 
‘Me, me,” he cry’d, ‘‘turn all your swords alone 


On me! the fact confest, the fault my own.” 
Dryden, Eneid, ix. 


The dative occurs —(a) To express the {indirect object: 
as, give me a drink ; bring me that book. 


What me bitide other bifalle 
Ihc schal the foreward holden alle. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 
Pay me that thou owest. Mat, xvili. 28. 


(4) To express the indirect object in mere reference or 
mention — that is, to bring into the predicate, as an appa 
rent indirect object, the actual subject (the ethical dative) 
a form of expression adding a certain life or vivacity tocol- 
loquial speech, and therefore a favorite use in Shakspere 
aud other Elizabethan dramatists. 


Comes mee a pee of Amphialus, who with humble smil- 
ing reverence delivered a letter unto him from Clinias. 
Stir P. Sidney, Arcadia, fil. 


He plucked me ope his doublet and offered them his 


throat to cut. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 267. 
I remember me, I'm marry’d and can't be my own Man 
aynin. Congreve, Way of the World, fi. 8. 


(¢) In such expressions as woe is me, well is me, leeze me 
(lief is me). 
Woe ts :e, that I sojourn in Mesech! Ps. cxx. 5. 
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2) Before the impersonal verbs think and seem, where me 
s conventionally written with the verb as one word, as me- 
thinks (preterit methought), meseema (preterit meseemed). 
They talk’d, 
Meseem'd, of what they knew not. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


(et) In such expressions as me rather were, me liever were, 
etc. Sce have and lief. 


me*t, [ME., an abbr. form of man, ¢« AS. man, 


mon, or of the pl. men, < AS. men, used indefi- 
nitely: see man.) One; they: used indefi- 
nitely. 

Thenne hadde Fortune folwynge hure two faire maidenes, 


Concupiscentia-carnis me calde the eldere mayde. 
Piers Plowman (C), xfi. 174. 


M. E. Anabbreviation («) of Methodist Episco- 


pal, (b) of Mining Engineer: as, John Smith, 
M.E.; (c) of Middle English: used (as ME.) in 
the etymologies of this work. 


meach, meaching. See miche!, miching. 
meacockt (mé’kok), n. and a. [Also mecock, 


mecocke ; sup poeee to stand for *meekock, < meek 
+ dim. -ock; but this is doubtful.] J, n A 
timorous, cowardly fellow. 
A meacock is he who dreadth to see bloud shed. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 418. 
I shall be compted a Mecocke, a sae 
Inly, Euphues, p. 109. 
Fools and meacocks, 
To endure what you think fit to put upon ’em. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 
II. a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 


’Tis a world to see 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew. 
Shak., T. of the S., ii. 1. 816. 


mead! (méd), ». [Early mod. E. also meath; 


«ME. mede, methe, < AS. medu, meodu = OF rics. 
D. MLG. mede = OHG. metu, mito, MHG. 
mete, met, G. meth, met = Icel. mjodhr = Sw. 
Dan. mjod = Goth. *midus (not recorded), mead, 
a drink made from honey; a common Indo-Eur. 
word, = W. medd (> ult. E. metheglin) = Ir. 
meadh, mead, = OBulg. medi, honey, wine, = 
Russ. medi, honey, = Lith. midus, mead, medus 
honey, = Lett. meddus, honey, = Gr. veh, mead 
O ult. E. amethyst), = Zend madhu (= Pers. 
mai), wine, = Skt. madhu, honey, sugar, < 
madhu, adj., sweet.] 1. Astrong uot made 
by mixing honey with water and flavoring it 
yeast or some similar ferment being added, and 
the whole allowed to ferment. It was a favorite 
beverage in the middle ages, and is made according to 
different recipes in different parts of England down to the 


pen day. When carefully made it will keep for a long 
ime, and improve with age. 


And being now in hand, to write thy glorious praise, 
Fill me a bowl of meath, i ala a spirit to raise. 
ayton, Polyolbion, iv. 112. 
Carmen 

Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney-sweepers 

To their tobacco, and strong waters, Hum, 

Meath, and Obarni. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 

My friend, wandering from house to house, at last dis- 
covered an old man, who brought him a bow] of anead in 
exchange foracigar. 8. T'aylor, Northern Travel, p. 351. 


2. A sweet drink charged with carbonic gas, 


ou ee with some syrup, as sarsaparilla. 
(U. 8.) 


mead? (méd), n. [< ME. mede, < AS. méd, a 


mead, meadow: see meadow, the more orig. 
form. Mead2 and meadow are related as lease! 
and leasow, shade and shadotc.] Same as mea- 
dow: now chiefly used in poetry. 

And if thi sede is drossy, barayne, olde, 


Let plowe it efte, and playne it efte doune lowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 183. 
She was gathering Narcissus flowers in the meads of 
Sicily. Bacon, Physical Fables, xi. 
Downward sloped 


The path through yellow meads. 
Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 


meader (mé’dér), n. [< ME. (not found), < 


AS. mathere, a mower, < math, a mowing: see 
math.) Amower. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 


meadow (med’6), ». [< ME. medowe, medcice, 


medwe, < AS. m@d (nom. and ace. sing.), pl. 
meédwa, meda, méedwa (the nom. sing. m@dtre, 
f., and m@dwa, m., being rare and uncertain; 
atem m&dw- or medw-) = OF ries. mede = D. 
mat, a meadow, = MLG. méde, made = OHG. 
*mata (*matta), in comp. mato-serech, & grass- 
hopper, MHG. mate, matte, G. matte, also matt 
(esp. in place-names), a meadow; usually re- 
ferred, as ‘a place mowed’ or ‘to be mowed,’ to 
the verb mow1, AS. mdiwan; but the noun with 
the formative -d (-th) from this verb is math 
(AS, m@th = OHG. mad, MHG. mat, G. mahd, 
ete.), a different word, and the AS. word in its 
orig. form (stem m@dw-) ean hardly be s0 
formed from mdwan, mow, there being no reec- 


meadow-land 


ognized formative -dir. But possibly the root 
*med-, *mad- (the formative being -w), may be 
cognate with L. métere, reap, mow, which may 
contain an extended form of the root of mow: 
see mow!.} 1. A low, level tract of land under 
grass, and generally mown annually or oftener 
for hay; also, a piece of grass-lend in general, 
whether used for the raising of hay or as pas- 
ture-land. Meadows are often on the banks of ariver or 
lake, but so far above the surface as to be dry enough to 
produce grass and herbage of a superior quality. In some 
parts of the United States, as New England, land 80 situ- 
ated is called meadow or meadow-land without reference 
to its use, and in other parts, especially in the West, bot- 
tom or bottnn-land. 


Made hem alle to assemble in the Dukes londe in at ne 
medowe vpon a rivere. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i 70. 


This golden meadove, lying ready still 
Then to be mow'd when their occasions will. 
Daniel, Panegyrick to the King’s Majesty. 

2. A feeding-ground of fish, aseod. Report of 
field or floe on which seals herd.— Floating mea- 
dow, fiat meadow-land adjoining a river or other source 
of water-supply, by means of which it can be flooded at 
pleasure. — Balt meadow, low ground subject to occa- 
sional overtiow by extraordinary tides, and producing 
coarse grass that can be used for hay, called salt-grass. 


meadow-beauty (med’d-bu‘ti), n. A plant of 
the genus Khezxia, chiefly R. Virginica. It is 
a low herb with showy purple flowers. Also 
called deer-grass. 

meadow-bird (med’6-bérd), ». The bobolink, 
Dolichonyz oryzivorus: so called from its usual 
breeding-place. See eut under bobolink. [Lo- 
eal, U. sf 

meadow-bright (med’6-brit), ». The marsh- 
marigold. ov. Eng. ]} 

meadow-brown (med’6-broun), n. One of va- 
rious butterflies of the subfamily Satyrida, as 
Hipparchia janira, Also ealled satyr. The eyed 
meadow-brown of the eastern United States is 
Satyrodes Eurydice. 

meadow-campion (med’6-kam’pi-on), n. Seo 
campion. 

me ow-clapper (med’6-klap’ér),n. The salt- 
water marsh-hen. 

meadow-clover (med’6-klo’vér), n. See clover. 

meadow-crake (med’6-krak), n. The corn- 
crake or land-rail, Crex pratensis. 

meadow-cress (med’6-kres), x. The cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine pratensis. 

meadow-drake (med/’6-drak), ». The corn- 
erake, Crex pratensis. (Prov. Eng.] 

meadower (med’o-ér), . One who waters 
meadow-lands to increase or preserve their 
verdure., 

meadow-fern (med’6-férn), n. See fern}. 

meadow-fescue (med’0-fes’ku), nm. See Festuca. 

meadow-foxtail (med’d-foks’tal),. See foz- 
tail. 

meadow-gallinule (med’6-gal’i-niil), x. Same 
as meadouw-crake. 

meadow-gowan (med’6-gou’an), n. See gowan. 

meadow-grass (med’o-vras), mn. A general 
name for grasses of the genus Poa; chiefly, how- 
ever, the larger and more useful species. See 
spear-grass. The most important is P. pratenaia, the 
common meadow-grass of England, the June-grass, Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, etc., of the United States. This is the 
smooth-stalked meadow-grass, 18 contrasted with P. tr- 
vialis, the rough or rough-stalked meadow-grass. The 
fowl meadow-grass or fowl-grass is P. serofina; but the 
name is also applied to the similar-appearing Glucerna 


nervata.— or tall meadow-grass, Glycerta arun- 
dinacca. 


meadow-hen (med’é-hen), 2. The American 
coot, Fulica americana, [New Eng.] 

meadowink (med’6-wingk), x. The bobolink. 
Coues. 

meadow-land (med’6-land), n. (< ME. *med- 
weland (2), < AS. m@dweland, also médland, ¢ 


Meadow-lark (Sturneldla magna). 


meadow-land 


medwe, meadow, + land, land.] Land used as 
a meadow; also, meadows collectively. 
meadow-lark (med’6-lirk’),». 1. A well-known 
bird of the family Jcterid@, or American star- 
lings; the field-lark, Sturnella magna. The upper 
enkes are mottled gray, brown, and black, the under are 
right-yellow with a black horseshoe-shaped mark on the 
breast. The meadow-lark inhabits most of the United 
States. It nests on the ground, lays from 4 to 6 white eggs 
with reddish speckles, and isa sweet songster. The name 
is inaccurate, the bird having no resemblance to a lark. 
See cut on preceding page. 


Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr 
Of meadow-lark and her sweet roundelay? 
Longfellow, Birds of Killingworth. 
2. The meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. [Lo- 
eal, Eng.] 
meadow-mouse (med’6-mous), n. A field- 
mouse or vole of North America; any member 
of the subfamily Arvicoline. The commonest 
one in the United States is Arvicola riparius. 
See cut under Arvicola. 
meadow-mussel (med’6-mus/1l), ». A kind of 
mussel found on tide-flats or salt meadows, 
Modiola plicatula. [New York.] 
meadow-ore (med’6-6r), n. In mineral., bog- 
iron ore, or limonite. See limonite. 
meadow-parsnip (med‘0-pir’snip), » 1. A 
coarse umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphon- 


dylium. {Great Britain.]—2. Any plant of 
the genus Thaspium. [U.S8.] 
meadow- (med’6-pé6),. A perennial legu- 


minous plant, Lathyrus pratensis, of Europe and 
Asia, available as a pasture-herb for sheep. 

meadow-pine (med’6-pin), n. Same as slush- 
pine. 

meadow-pink (med’6-pingk), ». 1. The rag- 
ged-robin, Eyches Flos-cuculi.—2, The maiden- 
pink, Dianthus deltotdes. 

meadow-pipit (med’0-pip’it), n. 
pipit or titlark, Anthus pratensis. 

meadow-queen (med ’6-kwén), n. 

w-siceet. 

meadow-rue (med’6-ré), n. Any plant of the 

genus Thalictrum, especially the Old World spe- 


cies T. flavum. The latter is an annual herb 2 or 8 
feet high, with compound leaves, the petiole twice or thrice 
divided, in this regard resembling the truerue. The root 


A European 


Same as 


Flowering Branch of the Male Plant of the Meadow-ruc 
(Thalictrum Cornutt), 


a, a male flower; 4, a female neck with young fruit; c, parts of the 
eaf. 


{is said to have aperient and stomachic properties, like rhu- 
barb. There are several American species, as the eat | 
meadow-rue, 7. diotcum; the purplish meadow-rue, 7’. 
rascens ; and the tall meadow-rue, 7. Cornutt. The 
panicled flowers are without petals, but are marked in the 
males by conspicuous clusters of stamens. 
meadow-saffron (med’6-saf’ron),n. Most prop- 
erly, the plant Colchicum autumnale, from its re- 
semblance to the true saffron, Crocus sativa. 
The name is extended, however, to the whole genus, some- 
times to other closely allied planta. See Colchicum. 
meadow-sage (med’6-saj), n. See sage. 
meadow-saxifrage (med’0-sak‘si-fraj), nm. 1. 
An umbelliferous plant, Silaus pratensis, its 
leaves resembling those of the burnet-saxifrage. 
Also called pepper-saxifrage.— 2, Sometimes, 
a plant of the genus Seseli of the same family. 
meadow-snipe (med’6-snip), ». .1. The grass- 
bird or pectoral sandpiper, Tringa (Actodromas) 
maculata, J.P. Giraud, 1844. [Long Island.] 
— 2. The common American or Wilson’s snipe, 
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Gallinago wilsoni or delicatula. B.S. Barton, 1799. 
See cut under Gallinago. [Loeal, U. S.J 
meadow-sweet (ined’o-swét), 7. Any plant of 
the genus Spirca, primarily 8. Ulmaria of the 
Old World; inthe United States more especial- 
ly S. salicifolia. 
meadow-titling (med’6-titling), n. The mead- 
ow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. 
meadow wort (med’6-wert), n. 
sweet Spirwa Ulmaria. 
meadowy (med’6-i), a. [< meadow + -y}].] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or consisting of 
meadow. 


Thy full and youthful breasts, which, in their meadowy 


de, 
Are branch’ with rivery veines meander-like that glide. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, x. 
meadworti, x. [< ME. medwurt; < mead) + 
tcorti,] A plant, probably the same as meadow- 
wort. 
meager, meagre (mé’gér), a. and n._ [Early 
mod. E. also meigre; < ME. meqre, ¢ OF. wegre, 
muigre, magre, F. maigre (see maigre) = Pr. 
magre, maigre, = Sp. Pg. It. magro, « L. macer 
(macr-), lean, thin, meager; cf. AS. mager = 
D. MLG. mayer = OHG. magar, MHG. G. ma- 
ger = Icel. magr = Sw. Dan. mager, lean, thin, 
a a the Teut. forms being prob. not de- 
rived, like the Rom., from the L. macer (the 
adoption into Teut., at so early a date (AS. 
OHE:) of an untechnical word, esp. an adj., 
from the L., being very improbable), but cog- 
nate with it, the if macer (macr-), thin, wit 
the Teut., being prob. = Gr. pvaxpdc, long (see 
macron); ef. uiKoc, length, paxedvdc, pyxedavec, 
tall.] I. a. 1. Lean; thin; having little flesh. 
Be nowe of good chere, Titus, ... that... your chekes 


metgre and leane be nat the cause of yous discoueringe. 
Str T. Elyot, The Governour, fi. 12. 


A stranger stepped on shore, a lofty, lordly kind of man, 
tall and dry, with a meavre face, furnished with huge 
moustaches. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 179. 
2. Without richness or fertility; barren: said 
of land.—3. Without moisture; dry and harsh: 
said of chalk, ete.—4. Without fullness, 
strength, substance, or value; deficient in quan- 
tity or quality ; scanty; poor; mean. 

But thou, thou meagre lead, .. . 


Thy paleness moves me more thin eloquence. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 104. 


As to their Meager Diet, it is much against Nature and 
the improved Diet of Mankind. 
Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 19. 


5. Lenten; adapted to afast. See maigre. 


When Lent arrives they open their magazines, and take 
out of them the best meagre food in the world, for there is 
no dish of fish that they reckon comparable to a ragout of 
snails. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 517. 
Meagor day, a fast-day. See def. 5. Also matgre-day. 

When I arrived at the inn, I called for supper, and, it 
being a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas, {. 2. 


=Syn. 1. Bpare, emaciated, lank, gaunt.— 2 and 4 Tame, 
barren, bald, jejune, dull, prosing. 
II, ». 14. A sickness. 


Megre, a sickenesse, [F.] matgre.  Palagrave. 


2+. Same as maigre, 2.—3. A spent salmon, or 
kelt. (Canada. ] 
meagert, Meagret (mé’ gér), v. ¢. 
meagre, a. o make lean. 
His ceaseless sorrow for th’ unhappy maid 
Meager'd his look, and on his spirits prey d. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xi. 
meagerly, meagrely (mé’gér-li), adv. Poorly; 
thinly; sparely; feebly. 
meagerness, Meagreness (mé’gér-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being meager; leanness; 
poorness; scantiness; barrenness. 
meagrimt, 7. An obsolete form of megrim. 
weak? (mek), 2. [Also meek; var. of make3.] A 
hook with a long handle used in agriculture for 
pulling up plants. 
A meake for the pease, and to swing up the brake. 
Tusser, Husbandry. 
meaker (meé’kér),”. A minnow. [Prov. Eng.] 
meaking-iron (mé’king-i’érn), ». Same as 


making-iron. 
meal! (mél), 2. iS ME. mele, < AS. melu, melo, 
meolo (meli-) = OS. mel = OF ries. mel = D. meel 
= MLG. LG. mel = OHG. melo, MHG. mel, G. 
mehl = Icel. mjol = Sw. mjol = Dan. meel, flour, 


The meadow- 


[< meager, 


meal, lit. ‘what is ground’: from a verb not re-. 


eorded in AS. (*malan), but found in other 
tongues, namely, OS. malan = D. malen = MLG. 
malen = OHG. malan, malen, MHG. malin, G. 
mahlen = Icel. mala = Sw. mala = Dan. male 
= Goth. maulan, grind, = Ir. melim = OBulg. 
melja, mlete = Lith. malu, malli = L. molere, 


meal 


grind, > ult. E. mill1, molar, ete.: see mill. Cf. 
malm, from the same verb, and mellow, from 
the same ult. root.] 1. The edible part of any 
kind of grain or pulse ground to a powder or 
flour; flour: as, oatmeal, bean-meal. 

Meal and bran together 


He throws without distinction. 
hak., Cor., lil. 1. 322. 


“Jenny, what meal is in the girnel?” ‘“ Four bows o’ 
aitmeal, twa bows o' bear, and twa bows SP gee ie 
Scott, Old Mortality, xx. 


Specifically —(a) In the United States, ground maize: more 
fully called Jndian meal and corn-meal. (b) In Scotland 
and Ireland, oatmeal. 


Blest wi’ content, and milk and meal. 
Burns, The Contented Cottager. 
2. Any substance resembling the meal of grain 
or pulse; especially, any coarsely ground sub- 
stance. 


In the Lond growen Trees, that beren Mele, whereof 
men maken gode Bred and white, and of gode savour. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 189. 


Auriculas enriched 
With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 537. 


3. Asand-heap. 4alliwell. (Prov. Eng. ] 


The cows, during the hot weather when they are attacked 
by the fly, get over the males, the name given to the sand- 
banks. Freeman, Life of W. Kirby, p. 147. (Davies.) 


Acatin the meal. Sce catl._Indian meal. See def. 
1 (a2).— Round meal, meal granulated in the milling ra- 
ther than powdered or pulverized. 


meal! (mél), v. ([< meal], n.) I, trans. 1. To 
grind into meal or the state of meal; pulver- 
ize: as, mealed powder.—2. To sprinkle with 
meal, or mix meal with. [Rare.] 

II. intrans. To yield or produce meal; be 
productive in meal: applied to grain: as, the 
barley docs not meal well this year. Jamieson. 
{Seotch.]} 

meal? (mél), n. [< ME. mele, meel, mel, < (a) 
AS. m@l, a fixed time, season, occasion, a time 
for cating, a meal, = OS. mdl = OFries. mel, 
mal = MD. mael, D. maal, time, a meal, = MLG. 
mal = OHG,. mal, MHG. mal, a time, G. -mal, 
as a suffix, -times, = MHG. also mal, atime for 
eating, a meal, G. mahl, a meal; = Icel. mal, 
time, meal, = Sw. mal = Dan. maal, meal, = 
Goth. mé/l, a time: the word in these senses 
being appar. identical with (0) AS. mel, mél, 
& measure, also a mark, sign (Cristes mal, 
‘Christ’s sign,’ a cross, crucifix, fyr-m@l, gr@g- 
me@l, ete.); a diff. word from mal, a spot, E. mole: 
see mole}; = OS.*mal (in comp. hobhidmal, head 
on a coin) = OHG. *mdl (in comp. anamdali, a 
spot), MHG. G. mal, & spot, = Icel. mal, a 
measure, the markings or inlaid ornaments of 
weapons, = Sw. mdl = Dan. waal, measure ; 
appar. ult. < of md, measure, as in metan, mete, 
measure: see metel, measure, ete.) 1. The 
supply of food taken at one time for the relief 
of hunger; a provision of food (formerly of 
drink also) for one or more persons or animals 
for a single occasion, as at a customary time 
of eating; the substance of a repast; a break- 
fast, dinner, or supper: with reference to do- 
mestie animals, more commonly called a feed. 

That thei lasse shulden feele, 
Of wyne let fill full a meele, 
And dronken till so was befall, 


That thei her strengthes losen all. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 


Give them great meals of beef, . . . they will eat like 
wolves. Shak., Hen. V., iil. 7. 161. 


A rude and hasty meal was set before the numerous 
guests. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 


2. The taking oringestion of a supply of food ; 
an eating; a refection or repast. 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 74. 
Whatsoever he be that sitting in the company of any 
others at meale . . . he will give occasion of offence. 
: Coryat, Crudities, I. 106. 


3. The milk which a cow yields at one milking. 
Also called meltith. (Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 


Fach shepherd's daughter with her cleanly peale 
Was come a field to milk the morning's meale. 
Browne, Pastorals, i. 4. (Nares.) 
A meal’s meatt, meat or food for a meal. 
You ne’er yet had 
A meal's meat from my table, as I remember. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, fi. 
A meal’s victuals, a meal of victuals, food enough for 
a meal. [Colloq.]}—A square meal,a full or plentiful 
meal or repast. [Slang, U. 8.}— Meal pennant, meal 
pendant, in the United States navy, a red pennant dis- 
played on ships of war during the time that the crew are 
at meals.— To make a meal, to take a hearty or sufficient 
supply of food. [Collog.}— To mend one’s meal. See 
e 
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meal?t (mél), v. t. [< meal, n.] To apportion food 
to; provide with meals or food; feed; fodder. 


meal 
Some more cows would be brought ecially two new 
milch, which must be well mealed and milked by the way. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 454. 
meal? (mél), ». [A var. of molel, < AS. mal, a 
ne see molel.] A speckor spot. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

meal} (mél), v.t. (Appar. <¢ meal8, n., but the 
word in the passage quoted is dubious.] Ap- 

parently, to defile or taint. 


Were he meal'd with that 
Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 


Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 86. 
meal-ark (mél’irk),. <A large chest for hold- 
ing meal. (Scotch.] 


There was not a bow [of meal] left in the meal-ark. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, ix. 
meal-beetle (mél’bé’tl), n. 
sect belonging 
to the genus Te- 
nebrio, the lar- 
va of which is 
the meal-worm. 
The name may 
be extended to 
any of the Tene- 
sealhorsy 
mea 
(mél’ beri), x. 
The bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi. 
meal-bread 
(mél’ bred), n. 
Bread made of 
wheat, ground and not sifted. Halliwell. 
Prov. Eng.] | 
meal-cooler (mél’kélér), ». In milling, a de- 
vice for freeing meal from the heat generated 
by grinding. The meal, as it comes from the ston 


68, 
is passed through a passage under the influence of a light 
blast of cool afr. 


mealer! (mé’lér), n. [< meall + -erl.] A wood- 
en rubber with which gunpowder is mealed. 

mealer2? (mé’lér), x. [< meal2 + -erl.] One 
who takes his meals at one place and lodges at 
another. [Colloq.] 

One of those cheap boarding-houses . .. where hu- 
manity is resolved into two classes only — roomers and 
mealers. hristian Unton, Aug. 11, 1887. 
mealie (mé’li), ». [S. African.] An ear of 
maize or Indian corn; specifically, in the plu- 
ral, maize: as, a sack of mealies. [South Africa 
and Australia. ] 

Among the exhibits in the Natal section, the maize (lo- 
cally mealies), owing to its splendid size, is especially 
striking. Westminster Rev., CX AVI, 48. 

mealie-field (mé’li-féld),». <A field of mealies 
or maize; a maize-field. Also called mealie- 
garden. (South Africa.] 

A bivouac was made near a deserted kraal, there being 
.. . a mealie-field hard by... . A volley was fired from 
the adjacent meale-garden. Cape Argus, June 5, 1879. 
mealiness (mé’li-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being mealy; softness or smoothness, with fri- 
ableness and dryness to the touch or taste.— 
2. The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 
mealing-stone (mé’ling-stdén), ». A stone of 
a hand-mill for grinding. 

The grain is roasted and ground between two stones, 
one lying on the ground, the other held in the hands — 
two ing-stones. Amer, Anthropologist, I. 306. 

mealman (mél’man), ”.; pl. mealmen (-men). 
One who deals in meal. 
mealmonger (mél’mung’gér),n. One who deals 
in meal. 
meal-moth (mél’méth), n. A pyralid moth, 
ss Jfarinalis, the larvee of which feed upon 
meal. 


A coleopterous in- 


Meal-beetle ( Zencérto molt. 
tor). Adultand larva. (About 
twice natura] size.) 


meal-mouthed (mél’mourHd), a. Same as 
mealy-mouthed. 
That same devout meale-mouth'd precisian. 


Marston, Satires, il. (Nares.) 


meal-offering (mél’of’ér-ing), n. See meat- 
offering. . 
meal-pockt, meal-poket (mél’pok, -pok),”. A 


meal-bag; a bagcarried by beggars to hold the 
meal received in charity. 


His meail-pock hang about his neck, 
Into a lemthern fang. 
Robin Hood avad the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 188). 


meal-tidet (mél’tid), 2. [<« ME. meeletide; < 
meal! + tide.| Meeal-time; the hour for a meal. 


The morwen com and nyghen gan the tyme 
Of meele-tide. Chaucer, ‘Troilus, ii. 1556. 


meal-time (mél’tim), ». The usual time for 


eating a meal. 
meal-tub (mél’tub), n. A large tub or barrel 
for holding meal or flour. 


mealy (mé‘li), a. 


ce fa See redpoll. 
mea 


mealymouth (mé’li-mouth), x. 


mealy-mouthed (m6‘li-mou?Ha), a. 


mealy-tree (mé’li-tré), 2. 


mealy-winged (m6’li-wingd), a. 


mean! (mén), v.; 
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meal-worm (mél’wérm), n. The grub or larva 


of a meal-beetle, as Tencbrio molitor, which in- 
fests granaries, corn-mills, bakehouses, etc., 
and is very injurious to flourand meal. See 


meal-beetle. 

[< meall + -y1.] 1. Of the 
nature of meal; resembling or having the qual- 
ities of meal; pulverulent: as, a mealy pow- 
der; a mealy potato; a mealy apple. 

The very brightest Sunday Autumn saw, 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep those sah away from church. 
ordsworth, The Brothers. 
2. Covered or overspread with meal or with 
some powdery substance resembling meal. 
There are two distinct species of bug (coffee-bug] found 
in Ceylon, and called respectively ‘‘ black,” or ‘‘scaly,” and 
‘“‘white,” or mealy. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., I. 609. 
3. Specifically — (a) In ornith., having the plu- 
mage whitened as if dusted over with flour; 
hoary; canescent. ()) In entom., mealy-winged. 
(c) In bot., same as farinose.— 4. Pale-colored ; 
light or white in hue, like meal: as, a mealy 
complexion. 
The mealie Mountains (late vnseen) 


Change their white garments into lusty green. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 4. 


His complexion, which was pale or ny 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xi. 


5. Mealy-mouthed. ([Slang.] 


I didn’t mince the matter with him. I'm never mealy 
with ‘em. Dickens, Hard Times. 


Mealy amazon, a South American parrot, Chrysotis fart- 
nosa. See Chrysotis.— Mealy bug. See bug?.— Mealy 


The young of the 
Rev. C. 
[Prov. 


y-bird (mé‘li-bérd), n. 
long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis. 
Swainson. See cut under Harelda. 
Eng. (Norfolk). ] 

The willow- 
warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. [Local, Eng.] 

Epeaning 
cautiously or warily; not saying plainly what 
is meant; using too much caution or reserve in 
speech, as from timidity or hypocrisy; hence, 
soft-spoken; given to the use of soft or honeyed 
words; hypocritical. 

So were more meete for mealy-mouthed men. 

Gascoigne, Fruita of War. 
She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature speaks 
80 plain. Sir R. L’Estrange. 


Angry men hotly in earnest are not raed mealy- 
mouthed. Edinburgh Rev., CLXIITI, 425. 


mealy-mouthedness (mé’li-mourHd-nes), n. 


The quality of being mealy-mouthed. 

The wayfaring-tree, 
Viburnum Lantana: so called on account of the 
mealy surface of the young shoots and leaves. 
(Great Britain.) 

1. Having 
the wings covered with minute scales; lepi- 
dopterous, as an insect. The mealy-winged 
scale-insects are the dleurodide. ([Rare.} 

All farinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as butterflies 
and moths. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ifi. 15. 
2. Covered with whitish powder like meal: 
specifically applied to the neuropterous insects 
of the family Coniopterygida. 

pret. and pp. meant, ppr. 
meaning, (« ME. menen, ¢ AS. ménan (also 
gem@nan), mean, intend, declare, tell, relate, 
= OS. ménian, mean, intend, make known, = 
OF ries. ména = D. meenen = MLG. menen, LG. 
meenen = OHG. meinan, MHG,. G. meinen, 
mean, intend, signify, think, ete., = Icel. 
meina = Sw. mena = Dan. mene = Goth. *main- 
jan (not recorded), intend, signify, mean; cf. 
OHG. meina, thought, minni, memory, Goth. 
munan, think, intend, mean, akin to OBulg. 
menja, menite, mean, = Bohem. mneti, think; 
ult. ¢ +o man (Skt. man, ete.), think: see mind}, 
min3, mentall, mention, ete. Cf. mean4.] I, 
trans. 1. To have in mind, view, or contem- 
plation; intend; hence, to purpose or design. 

We fayne and forge and father soch thinges of Tullie, as 
he neuer ment in deed. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 123. 

No man means evil but the devil. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 2. 15. 


Alas, poor creature! he meant no man harm, 
That I am sure of. Ford, 'Tis Pity, iii. 9. 


Sir Peter, I know, means to call there about this time. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 


I wish I knew what my father meant us tu do. 
E. S. Sheppard, The Children's Cities. 
2. To signify, or be intended to signify; indi- 
eate; import; denote. 


What meaneth the noise of this great shout in the camp 
of the Hebrews? 1 Sam. iv. 6. 


mean? 


mean 


If aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, .. . 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
Milton, 1) Penseroso, 1. 120. 


When Tully owns himself ignorant whether lessus, in 
the twelve tables, means a funeral song, or mourning gar- 
ment; and Aristotle doubts whether ovpevs, in the Iliad, 
signifies a mule, or muleteer, I may surely, without shame, 
leave some obscurities to happier industry, or future in- 
formation. Johnson, Dict., Pref. p. iii 
St. To mention; tell; express. 


[They] present hom to Priam, that was prise lord: 
There menyt thai thaire message & with mouthe told. 
Destruction of (E. E. T. &.), 1. 7838. 


To mean business. See business.=S8yn. 2. Intend, de- 
sign, contemplate (with present participle). 

II, intrans. 1. To be minded or disposed; 
have intentions of some kind: usually joined 
with an adverb: as, he means well. 

Godd woll . . . helpe Hys servants that meane truly. 

Paston, Letters, II. 351. 

Evans. His meaning is good. 


Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 265. 
2. To have thought or ideas; have meaning. 
[ Rare. ] 
And he who, now to sense now nonsense leaning, 


Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 186. 


3+. To speak; talk. Halliwell. 


Leye we stylle at the quene, 
And of the greyhound we wylle mene 
That we before of tolde. F 
MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 74. (Halliwell.) 


Than Calcas, the clerke, came fro his tent, 
ffongit hir faire, and with fyne chere 
Toke hir into tent, talket with hir fast, 
And mentt of hir maters, as thai in mynd hade. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8100. 
Sere a. [< ME. meene, mene, earlier 
imene, < AS. gem@ne (very rarely and prob. by 
mere error without the prefix, m@ne) = OS. gi- 
méni = OF ries. méne = MD. gemene, D. gemeen 
= MLG. gemeine, geméne, gemén, LG. gemeen 
= OHG. gimeini, MHG. gemeine, G. gemein = 
Sw. gemen = Dan. gemeen = Goth. gamains, 
common, general; perhaps akin to L. commu- 
nis, common, general: see common. From this 
word in the orig. sense ‘common,’ ‘general’ 
has developed the sense ‘low’ in rank or qual- 
ity, hence ‘baso’ (cf. similar senses of common) ; 
but this development has prob. been assisted 
by the confluence of the word with one orig. 
distinct, namely, AS. m@ne, false, wicked (mane 
ath, a false oath) (= OHG. MHG. mein, false, 
== Icel. meinn, harmful, etc.), < mdn, false, also 
a noun, falsehood, wickedness, evil: see man- 
swear.) 1+. Common; general. 
Ther-of merveiled the mene peple what it myght mene. 
erlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 145. 
2. Of a common or low origin, grade, quality, 
etc.; common; humble: as, a man of mean pa- 
rentage; mean birth or origin; a mean abode. 
Alle manere of men, the mene and the ryche. 
Piers Plowman (C), . 20. 
So... my meaner ministers 
Their several kinds have done. 
hak., Tempest, iff. 3. 87. 
- Meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray. Cowper, Doves. 
3. Characteristic of or commonly pertaining to 
ersons Or es of low degree; common; in- 
erior; poor; shabby: as, a mean appearance; 
mean dress. 
He chanc’d to meet his deposed Brother, wandering in 
mean condition. Muton, Hist. Eng., 1. 
IT know not what entertainment they [other seamen 
had; but mine was like to be but mean, and therefore 
presently left it. Dampier Voyages, IT. i. 55, 
4, Without dignity of mind; destitute of honor; 
low-minded; spiritless; base. 

The mean man’s actions, be they good or evil, they reach 
not far. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vil. 18 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean. 

Tennyson, Maud, v. 2. 
5. Niggardly; penurious; miserly; stingy.— 
6. Of little value or account; low in worth or 
estimation; worthy of little or no regard; con- 
temptible; despicable. 
The meter and verse of Plautus and Terence be verie 
meane. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 144. 
But Paul said, Iam... aJewof Tarsus, a city in Cili- 
cia, a citizen of no mean city. Acts xxi. 39. 
The French esteem him [the chub) so mean as to call 
him Un Villain. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 66. 
7%. Disobliging; pettily offensive or unaccom- 


moaeting ‘“‘small.” [Colloq.]—To feel mean. 
to feel that one has been guilty of some petty act: feel 
that one has not been generous, honorable, etc. [Colloq.] 
=S8yn. 3. Vulgar, etc. (see common), humble. poor, servile. 
—4 Abject. Loe, etc. (see abject), paltry. See list under 
low2,—§, Niyyardly, Stingy, etc. (see penurious); sordid, 
selfish, close. 


mean’ (mén), a. and». [«< ME. meene, méne, < 
OF. meicn, moien, F. moyen = Pr. meian = Sp. 
Pg. mediano = It. mezzano, mean, ¢ L. medians, 
that is in the middle, middle, € medius, middle: 
see medium and mid’, Cf. median and mizzen, 
doublets of mean3.) JT, a. 1. Occupying a mid- 
dle position; midway between two extremes 3 
median: now chiefly in certain technical uses. 

See phrases below. 

Ther ben none other mene weyes newe. 

Chaucer, Anclida and Arcite, 1. 286. 


2. Of medium size, extent, etc.; medium, mid- 
dling, or moderate. 


In their eares (the women! weare eare-rings of the forme 
aud bignesse of 2 meane Candle. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 
These faunes are of a meane price, For a man may buy 
one of the fairest of them fur s0 much money as counter- 
vaileth our English groate. foryat, Crndities, I. 135, 
The first tidings of Vicary (who was probably born be- 
tween 14900 and 1500) are, that he was ‘(a meane practiser 
(had a moderate practise) at Maidstone,” and was not a 
trained Surgeon. Quoted in VN. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 42. 
3. Coming between two events or points of time; 
intervening; intermediate: only in the phrase 
in the mean time or while. 


Inthe meene iehile lete vs geder oure kyn and oure frendes 
and sowderes out of alle Jondes, and lete vs yeve hem ba- 
teile as suuone as We may be assembled. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 174. 


In the mean while his disciples prayed him, saying, Mas- 
ter, eat. John iv. 31. 


4. Intermediate in a number of greater and less 
values, quantities,oramounts; forming an aver- 
age between two or more terms of any kind; 
average; specifically, in math., having a value 
which is asymmetrical function of other values 
of the same sort, such that, were all those other 
values to be equal, the value of the function 
would be equal to them all (compare II., 4): 
as, the mean breadth of a country; the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun. 


Those constitutions which can bear in open day the 
rough dealing of the world inust be of that mean and aver- 
age structure — such as iron and salt, atmospheric air and 
water. Emerson, Society and Solitude. 


Center of mean distances. See center!.—Focus of 
mean motion. See focus. -Mean anomaly. See anum- 
aly, 2.— Mean apogee. See apoyee, 1.—Mean clef, in 
musical notation, the C clef, because once specially used for 
the mean or middle voices.— Mean distance, ecliptic, 
effort. See the nouns.-- Mean error. Sce error, 5.— 
Mean line, in crystal., a bisectrix: the first mean line is 
the acute, the second mean line the obtuse bixectrix. — 
Mean longitude of the sun, moon, or a planet, in astron., 
the celestial longitude which the body would have at any 
moment if, starting from perihelion, it moved in its orbit 
with auniform angular velocity, completing its revolution 
in the same timeit actually employs in making the circuit. 
The mean and true longitudes agree therefore at perihe- 
lion and aphelion.— Mean moon, an imaginary moon, sup- 

osed to move with an equable motion in the ecliptic, and 
n the same period as that which the real moon takes to 
perform a revolution with an unequable motion.—Mean 
noon, the moment when the mean sun puasses the meridf- 
an.— Mean place, in logic, a place which partly agrees 
with the nature of the things to be proved, and partly dif- 
fers from thesame, The mean places are conjugates, cases, 
and divisions. -- Mean position, in fencing, a position of 
the wrist midway between pronation and supination, with 
the thumb above the fingers. Rolando (ed. Forsyth).— 
Mean proportional, the second of any three quantities 
in continued proportion.— Mean solar day. See day!, 3. 
— Mean spacet, meanwhile. 


Mean space entreate our freinds not to be too bussie in 
answering matters, before they know them. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 55. 


Mean sun, in astron., an imaginary or fictitious sun, mov- 
ing uniformly in the celestial equator, and having its right 
ascension always equal to the sun's mean longitude. Its 
hour-angle at any moment defines the mean time or clock- 
time, just as the hour-angle of the actual sun defines the 
apparent or sun-dial time. The use of the mean sun in time- 
reckoning is necessitated by the fact that, owing to the ec- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit and the inclination of the 
equator to the ecliptic, the sun's real motion in right as- 
cension is seriously variable, and the days, hours, etc., of 
apparent solar time have, therefore, no fixed length. See 
day, 3.— Mean term, in logic, same as middle term (which 
see, under middle).— Mean time, a system of reckoning 
time, such that all the days and their like subdivisions are 
of equal length, its day being the mean interval between 
the two successive passages of the sun over the meridian of 
any place. The mean time at any moment may be defined as 
the hour-angle of the mean sun at that moment. (See nean 
sun.) Mean time is the time usually employed for civil 
and scientific purposes, and is the time indicated by an or- 
dinary clock or watch, properly regulated. Apparent time 
is that indicated by a correctly adjusted sun-dial; the dif- 
ference between the mean and theapparent time at any mo- 
ment is called the equation of time, and sometimes slightly 
exceeds a quarter of an hour.—- Mean voice, in muzxic, a 
voice or voice-part intermediate between the highest and 
the lowest, as a tenor or an alto.— Mean wayt, mean- 
time. 

In the meane rray they [Lerius and his fellows] passed 
by the Tapemiry Paraibe, Ouetacates, all which, howso- 
euer they exercise hostilities and mutuall disagreements, 
yet agree in like barbarous and rightlesse Rites, 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 


To cut a line in extreme and mean ratio. See ez- 
treme. =§yn, See II. 
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II, n. 1. The middle point, place, or state be- 
tween two extremes; a middle path or course ; 
a middle or intermediate kind, quality, rate, or 
degree; hence, the avoidance of extremes; ab- 
sence of excess; moderation. 

Ocupye the meene by stydefast strengthes, for al that 
ever is undir the meene or elles al that overpassith the 
meene despisith welefulnesse. 

Chaucer, Botthius, iv. prose 7, 

There is no mean; either we depart from God and stick 


to the devil, or depart from the devil and stick to God, 
J. Bradjsord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 62. 


Tis a sin against 
The state of princes to exceed a mean 
In mourning for the dead. 
‘urd, Love's Sacrifice, i. 1. 


We shall hold the immutable mean that lies between 
insensibility and anguish. 
Gudemith, Citizen of the World, vil. 


The happy mean between these two extremes. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
2t. Intervening time; interval of time; interim; 
meantime. 
Reserve her cause to her eternall doome; 
And, in the meane, vouchsafe her honorable toombe. 
Spenser, F.Q., 11. b 58. 
3. In music: (a) A middle voice or voice-part, 
as the tenor or alto. 
Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther mess, 


With treble mecne and tenor discordyng as I esse. 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 54. (dadlizell.) 


Your change of notes, the flat, the mean, the sharp. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xcviii. 


(b) The second of a set of viols; an alto. 


Their chiefe instruments are Rattles made of amall 
gourds, or Pumpcons shels. Of these they haue Kase, 
Tenor, Countertenor, Meane, and Treble. 

Capt. John Sinith, Works, I. 136. 
(c) Either the seeond or the third string of a 
viol, the former being the small mean, and the 
latter the great mean,—4, A quantity having a 
value intermediate between the values of other 
quantities; specifically, in math., the average, 
or arithmetical mean, obtained by adding sever- 
al quantities together and dividing the sum by 


their number. In general a mean is a quantity which 
depends upon certain other quantities according to any 
law which conforms to these two conditions: first, that, 
if the quantities which determine the mean should all be 
equal, the mean would be equal to any one of them; and 
second, that no transposition of the values of the deter- 
mining quantities among themselves can alter the value of 
the mean. (See geometrical mean, below.) The ancients 
recognized ten Kinds of mean (uecorns, medietas), distin- 
guished by ordinal numbers, to which Jordanus Nemora 
rius aaded ab eleventh. Only the first four, the arithmeti- 
cal, geometrical, harmonical, and contraharmonical, are 
true means. . 
5. In logic, the middle term in a syllogism. — 
6+. A mediator; an intermediary; an agent; a 
broker; a go-between. 

Thogh that our hertes stierne ben and stoute, 

Thow to thy Sone canst be swich a mene 

That alle our giltes he forgiveth clene. 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 88. 


For the am I becomen 
Bytwyxen game and ernest, swich a meene 
As maken wommen unto men to comen. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 254. 
7. A subservient agency or instrumentality; 
that which confers ability or opportunity to 
attain an end: now rare in the singular, the 
plural form being used with both singular and 
plural meanings: as, means of travel or of sub- 
sistence; by this mcans you will succeed. 
Be that meane the cite for to wynne. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 952. 
Let me have open means to come to them, 
Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 2. 77. 


An outward and visible sign [a sacrament] of an inward 
and spiritual grace given unto us; ordained . as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure 
us thereof. Book of Common Prayer, Catechism. 


What person trusted chiefly with your guard, 

You think is aptest for me to corrupt 

In making him a mean for our safe meeting. 
Chapman, Gentleman Usher, ii. 1. 


The end must justify the means. Prior, Hans Carvel. 


8. Causative agency or instrumentality; con- 
tributory aid or assistance; help; support: 
only in the plural form, in the phrase by means 
of, or by (or through) . . . means: as, we live 
by means of food; it came about through their 
means. 


That by means of death... they which are called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance. 
Heb. ix. 15. 


Our brother is imprison’ by your means. 
Shak., Rich. IL, &. 3. 78 
Specifically —9. pl. Disposable resources; ele- 
ments of ability or opportunity; especially, 
pecuniary resources; possessions; revenue; 
income. 


meander 


The widow and the fatherlesse 
He would send reanex unto. 
True Tale of Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 357). 


He has never sullied his honour, which, with his title, 
has outlived his nwans. Sheridan, The Duenna, fi. 3. 


Arithmetical mean. Sce def. 4.— Arithmetico-geo- 
metrical mean. See arithmetico-qeometrical.— By all 
means, certainly; on every consideration ; without fail: 
as, zo, by all means. 
Yes, yes, the epigram., by all means. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 


(at) By all means. 


Tell her 
She must by any means address some present 
To the cunning man, B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 


(0) In any way; possibly ; at all. 


T have always defended you, and said IT didn’t think you 
80 ugly byany means. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 


By no manner of means, in no pose way; notin the 
least.— By no means, not at all; certainly not; not in 
any degree.— Center of the harmonic mean. See har- 
monic. Contraharmonical mean and proportion. 
See contraharmonical.— Geometrical mean, the mean 
obtained by multiplying two quantities together and ex- 
tracting the square root of the product. ln general, the 
geometrical mean of n quantities is the nth root of their 
product.— Golden mean, in morals, moderation; the 
avoidance of extremes in either of two contrary ways.— 
Harmonic mean. See harmonic.~ Means of grace. 
See grace.—Quadratic mean, the square rvot of the 
arithmetical mean of the squares of the given quantities 
—To make means}, to take steps; find one’s way. 


We haning made meanes for our speedie flight, as we 
were issuing foorth we were bewrayed by ye barking of a 
dog. Webbe, ‘Travels, p. 28 (ed. Arber). 

After she had been in prison three or four days, she 
made means to the governour, and submitted herself, and 
acknowledged her fault in disturbing the church. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 339. 


= syn. 1. Mean, Mediwm, Average, Mediocrity. Mean and 
medium represent the middle point or degree. Mean 
is much used in mathematics. (See arithmetical mean, 
geometrical mean, etc., above.) Mean {8s also much used 
in morals: as, in conduct we are to observe the golden 
mean; Aristotle held that each virtue was a mean be- 
tween vice of defect and a vice of excess. Medium has 
this latter sense, but is used chiefly in matters of practi- 
cal life: as, goods that are a medtim between the best 
and the poorest; a color that is a median between two 
others. In this sense medium is much used as an adjec- 
tive: as, a medium grade, color, price. Means isthe form 
of mean that corresponds to medium when it stands for 
that which, by being between others, is the agency for 
communication, etc. As ameanand medium generally im- 
ply simply two extremes, but may imply several quanti- 
ties of different amounts or degrees, 80 acerage may imply 
simply two extremes, but generally implics several quan- 
tities of different amounts or degrees: as, the averaye of 
3, 57, and 9 is 6. The latter word has similar figurative 
uses: xs, the man’s education was better than the average. 
Mediverity is wow used only in an unfavorable sense, imply- 
ing blame or contempt: as, talents not above mediocrity 
—that is, very modcrate.— 7, Instrument, method, mode, 
way, expedient, resource, appliance. 

meant (men),v. [<« ME. menen, ¢ AS. m@nan, 
lament, moan: see moan, the present E. form. 
The AS. is often identified with m@nan, mean, 
but the difference of meaning makes it neces- 
sary to treat it as a distinct word.] I, intrans. 
To moan; lajnent; mourn; complain. 


Dem. And thus she meanes, videlicit: 
This. Asleepe, my Loue? What, dead, my Doue? 
O Piramus, arise! Shak., M. N. D., v. 1.330 (folio 1623) 
II. trans. To bemoan; lament: used reflex- 
ively. 
Whanne 1! hade al me mened no more nold he seie 
But “serteinly, swete damiscle, that me sore rewes.” 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 3.) L 561. 
mean5+ (mén), v. t. [An aphetic form of de- 
meanl,] ‘To demean; carry; conduct. 
As good a gentleman born as thou art: nay, and better 
meaned. Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, i. 1. 
Oh, wives, hereafter, mean your hearts to them 
You give your holy vows. 
Shirley, Love's Cruelty, v. 2. 
meander (mé-an‘dér), n. [Formerly also ma- 
ander; = F. mcandre = Sp. Pg. It. meandro, ¢ 
L. meander, ¢ Gr. paiavdépoc,a winding stream 
or canal, any ee so called from 
the river Meander, L. Meander, Maandrus, 
Meeandros, ¢ Gr. Maiavdpoc, a river, now ealled 
Mendere, which flows with many windings into 
the Augean Sea near Miletus.] 1. A winding 
course; a winding or turning in & passage; a 
maze; a labyrinth. 
Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights and meanders ! 
Shak., Tempest, fii. 3. 3. 
There is another way. full of meanders and labyrinths. 
Sir T. Browne, KReligio Medici, i. 17. 


In the garden... are many stately fountains, .. . 


By any means. 


walks, terraces, meanders, fruit-trees, and a most goodly 


Al 


prospect. 

2. An ornament 
composed of 
lines, neither 
representing 
nor suggesting 
any detinite ob- 


Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 15, 1645. 


Meander. 


meander 


ject, forming right or oblique angles with one 
another, or even curved with interlacings, etc. 
The name is used especially for the fret- or key- 
ornament. 
In a small fragment of similar drapery a minute maean- 
der pattern is painted in black on a red ground. 
A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, I. 113. 
8. A path on which the directions, distances, 
and elevations are noted, as a part of a survey 
of a country. 
meander (mé-an’dér), v. [< meander, n.] I. 
trans. 1. To wind, turn, or flow round. [Rare.] 
A waving glow the bloomy beds display, ... 
With silver-quivering rills meander'd o'er. 
Pope, Moral Essays, fv. 85. 
2. To form into meanders; cause to twist 
about. [Rare.] 
Those arms of sea that thrust into the tinny strand, 
By their meand'red creeks indenting of that land. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 158. 
II. intrans. 1. To proceed by winding and 
turning; make frequent changes of course; 
move or flow intricately: as, a meandering river; 
to meander from point to point in a walk. 
Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it well Cowper, Task, fii. 202. 
2. To make a rough survey of a country by go- 
ing over it, measuring the bearings, distances, 
and changes of elevation of the path pursued, 
and noting the positions of neighboring topo- 
graphical features. 
meander-line (mé-an‘dér-lin), x. <A line form- 
ing a part or the whole of a meander in sense 3. 
meandviat (mé-an’dri-an), a. [« meander + 
-an; after L. Meandrius, pertaining to the river 
Meander.) Winding; having many turns. 
This serpent, surrepent generation, with their meandri- 


@n turnings and windings, their mental reservations. 
Dean King, Sermon, Nov. 5, 1608, p. 27. (Latham.) 


meandrically (mé-an’dri-kal-i), adv. In a 
meandering way; inanirregularcourse. Amer. 
Naturalist, XXL 936. 

meandrine (mé-an/’drin), a. [< meander + 
-nel.] 1. Meandrous; winding; characterized 
by windings and hienings. oe. Gyrate, as a 
brain-coral; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
genus Ma@andrina. Also spelled m@andrine. 

By this serial growth the corallum becomes gyrate or 
meandrine. Encyc. Brit., V1. 878. 

Meandrinidsze (mé-an-drin’i-dé), x. pl. 
Meandrinide. 

meandrous (mé-an’drus), a. [Formerly also 
meandrous ; € meander + -ous.] Winding; 
flexuous; meandering. 

With virtuous rectitude meandrous falsehood is incon- 
sistent. Loveday, Letters (1662), p. 268. (Latham.) 
Ouse it self in this shire, more m@androus than Mean- 
der. Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordahire. 

meandryt (mé-an’dri), a. [< meander + -y}.] 
Same as meandrous. 

The river Styx, with crooked and meandry tarnings, en- 

circleth the palace of the infernal Dis. Bacon. 

meanet. An obsolete form of mean1l, mean?, 
mean3, and mien. 

meanert, ». One who means or expresses a 
meaning or thought. 

This room was built for honest meaners, that deliver 
themselves hastily and plainly. and are gone. 

u. and Fil., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 

meaning (mé’ning),n. [(ME. menyng (= OF ries. 

meninge = D. meening= MLG. meninge = OHG. 

meinunga, MHG. meinunge, G. meinung = Icel. 

meining = Sw. Dan. mening, opinion); verbal n. 
of meanl,r.] 1. That which exists in the mind, 
view, or contemplation as an aim or purpose ; 
that which is meant or intended to be done; in- 
tent; purpose; aim; object. 

And speres thaim sadly [ask them soberly) of the same, 


80 shall ze stabely vndirstande 
Ther mynde and ther menyng. York Plays, p. 131. 


Iam no honest man if there be tt good meaning to- 
wards you. hak., Lear, i. 2. 190. 
2. That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated in any way; the sense 
or purport of anything, as a word or an alle- 
gory, a sign, symbol, act, event, etc.; signi- 
fication; significance; import. 

What is your will? for nothing you can ask, 

So full of goodness are your words and meanings, 


Must be denied: speak boldly. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 8. 
He that hath names without ideas wants meaning in 
his words, and speaks only empty sounds. 
Locke, Human Understanding, III. x. 31. 
Old events have modern meanings. Lowell, Mahmood. 
Well-known things did seem 
Bat pictures now or figures in a dream, 
With all their meaning lost. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 311. 


See 


mea 


meaningless (mé’ning-les), a. 


meaninglessly (mé’ ning-les-li), adv. 


meaninglessness (mé’ning-les-nes), n. 


meaningly (mé’ning-li), adv. 


meanlesst (mén’ les), a. 


meanly! (mén‘li), adv. 


meanly't, a. 


meanly”+ (mén‘li), adv. 


in vain desire. 
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3t. Understanding; knowledge; remembrance. 


“Ich haue no kynde knowyng,” quath ich, ‘‘ ze mote kenne 
me bettere, 
By what wey hit wexith and wheder out of my menyng.” 
Piers Plowman (C), ii. 138. 
In menyng of manerez mere, 
This burne now schal vus bryng. 
Stir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 924. 


= Syn. 1, Design. — 2, Sense, explanation, interpretation, 
purport, acceptation. Sce significance. 


meaning (mé’ning), p.@. Significant; express- 


ing thought or purpose: as, a meaning look. 
(mé’ning-fiil), a. [< meaning, n., 
+ -ful.] Full of meaning; significant. 

The meaningful adjuncts to root-words— in substan- 
tive, verbal, and other terminations. Science, XII. 292. 
[< meaning + 
-less.] Having no meaning; destitute of sense 
or significance. 


He bored me with his meantngless conversation. 
T. Hook, Jack Brag. (Latham.) 


The process of loading a fun is meaningless until the 
subsequent actions performed with the gun are known. 
H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 1. 


Theterm “ought” . . . is meaningless without the con- 
ception of duty. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 207. 


Without 
meaning or significance. [Rare.] 

A fact inexplicable on the theory that the tenses are 
used meantnglesay, by tixed habit. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 159. 

The 
character of being meaningless, or without 
significance or import. (Rare.] 
In & meaning 
manner; significantly; with intention: as, to 
look at a person meaningly. 


meaningness (mé’ning-nes),. The character 


of being meaning; significance. 


She ... looked so lovely, so silly, and so full of un- 
meaning meaninyness. 
Itichardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 841. 


[< mean3 + -less.] 
Performed without the aid of means or second 
Causes. 


Since his ascention into heaven meanelesse miracles are 
ceased, Wash, Christ’s Teares. 


[< ME, *meneliche, ¢ 
AS. gem@nelice, commonly, enerally, < geméne- 
lic, common: see meanly!, a.}] 1. Ina mean, 
low, or humble degree; basely. 


His daughter meanly have I match’d in marriage. 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 3. 37. 


She was much censur’d for marrying so meanly, being 
herselfe allied to the Royal family. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 22, 1674. 

2. With a low estimate; disrespectfully; con- 

temptuously: as, to think or speak meanly of a 


person. 

[ME. menelich, menelich,< AS. ge- 
me@nelic, common, general, < gem@ne, common: 
see mean2, a., and -ly1.] 1. Common; general. 
—2. Moderate; mild. 

Lyhte and meenelyche remedies. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, {. prose 6. 
[< mean3 + -ly2.] In 
& mean or middling manner or degree. (a) Mod- 
erately. 


The Husbandman was meanly well content 
Triall to make of his endevourment. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 297. 


My wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return. 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 59. 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly culti- 
vated. Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
(0) Indifferently; poorly. 


He was a person but meanly qualified for the station he 
was in. mpier, Voyages, II. i. 102. 


meanness (mén’nes), nm. [< ME. *menenes,<¢ AS. 


gemaénnes, < gem&ne, common: see mean2.] 1. 
The state of being mean in grade or quality; 
want of dignity or distinction; commonness; 
poorness; rudeness. 


Worship, ye sages of the east, 
The king of Gods in meanness drest. 
Bp. Hail, Anthems, For Christmas Day. 


Rough diamonds are sometimes mistaken for pebbles ; 
and meanness may be rich in accomplishments which riches 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 27. 


This wonderful Almighty person . . . had not so much 
in the same world as where to lay his head, by reason of 
the meanness of his condition. South, Sermons, 1V. x. 
2. Want of mental elevation or dignity; desti- 
tution of spirit or honor; contemptibleness ; 
baseness. 

Lives there 2 man so dead to fame, who dares 
To think such meanness, or the thought declares? 
Pope, Mliad, xiv. 108. 
3. Sordid illiberality; stinginess; over-selfish 
economy in small things; niggardliness. 


meanort, 2. 


means (ménz), n. pl. 
mean-spirited 


meant (ment). 


meantime (mén’tim’), adv. 


meanwhile (mén‘hwil), adv. 


meanyt, n. 
mear 

mear?}, 7. and v. 
mear3,. An obsolete ordialectal form of mare}, 


mearsman}, ”. 
measel}, 7. 


mease? (més or méz), 2. 


measle (m6’zl), 7. 


measled (mé’zld), a. 


measles (mé’zlz), n. 


measles 


All this performed with a careful economy that never 
descends to meanness. Lamb, Old and New Schuolmaster, 


Meanness, however, has a wider sphere than Liberality, 
and refers not merely to the taking or refusing of mouey, 
but to taking advantages generally: in this wider sense 
the opposite virtue is Generosity. 

H, Sidgurick, Methods of Ethics, p. 802. 


=8yn. 1. Abjectness, lowness, lowliness, scantiness, slen- 
derness. See abject.—Q and 3. Littleness, Meanness, illib- 
ernlity, sordidness, penuriousness, closeness, miserliness. 
Littleness applies to more than meanness applies to, as the 
understanding and the affections; it is the opposite of all 
larycness of nature, and especially of maygnantinity. Mean- 
nexs is directly selfish, but in a sordid, groveling, pinching 
fashion ; it is the opposite of nobleness and generosity. See 
penuriousness, 
[By apheresis from demeanor. ] 
Behavior; demeanor; conduct. 
Asif his meanor ... were not a little culpable. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, £ 108. (Davies.) 


See mean3, n., 7, 8, 9. 

(mén‘spir’i-ted), a. Having & 

mean spirit; spiritless; groveling. 

He [Preston] was at best a mean-spirited coward. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvil. 

Preterit and past participle of 

meant, 

[An ellipsis of in 

the mean time: see mean, a., 3.) During the 

interval; in the interval between one specified 

period and another. 


Meantime in shades of night neas lies. Dryden. 


meantime (mén’tim’),n. The interval between 


one specified period and another: only in the 

phrase in the meantime, formerly also the mean- 

time: properly two words (in the mean time), 

conventionally written as one, after the adverb. 

In the menetyme that they entended a-hboute this mater, 

come Merlyn to Blase. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 23. 

The mean time, lady, 
I'll raise the preparation of a war. 

Shak., A. and C., iff. 4. 25. 

[An ellipsis of 

in the mean while: see mean3, a., 3.) Same as 
meantime. 


The enemy meanwhde had made his way up the pass. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xiii. 


meanwhile (mén’hwil),n. Same as meantime: 


only in the phrase in the meanwhile: two words, 
written as one. 
See meiny. 
, 2. An obsolete form of merel. ‘ 
See mere?2, 
An obsolete form of meresman. 
[Also meese, mise; <« ME. *mese, 
messe, < OF. meise, maixse, meze, mese, mase, f. 
and m., also meiz, mex, m., a messuage, dwell- 
ing, garden, < ML. mansa, f., mansus, m., a 
dwelling: see manse?, and ef. messuage.] A 
dwelling or a messuage. 
And, richly clad in thy fair Golden Fleece, 
Doo'st hold the First House of Heav'ns spacious Meese. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i. 4. 
[< OF. mese, meze, 
maisé, mase, meisse, moise (ML. mesa, meisa), a 
barrel (of herring, ete.).] 1. A tale of 500 her- 
rings. Also maze. [Prov. Eng.]—2+. A mea- 
sure or allowance. 
I want my mease of milk when I go to my work. 
Greene and Lodgv, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
[Also meazel; the rare sin- 
gular of measles,q.v.] 1. A spot or an excres- 
eence on a tree. See measles, 3. 
A meazell or blister growing on trees. Florio. 


2. An individual Cysticercus cellulose, the larval 
or scoleciform stage of the pork-tapeworm, 7e- 
nia solium, producing the disease called measles 
in swine (but not human measles); hence, any 


similar larva. 
« ME. maseled ; < measle 
+ -d2.] Affected with measles or larval tape- 
worms; measly. 
Steward, you are an ass, a meaaied mongrel. 
Beau, and Fil., Scornful Lady, iL 8. 


Thou vermin wretched 

As e’er in meaaled pork was hatched. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. fi. 688. 
(Early mod. E. also mea- 
sels, meazles, meazels, measils, maisils, maysilles ; 
rarely and erroneously in sing. (in sense 1), early 
mod. EB. mesyll, masul, mazil; « ME. meseles, ma- 
seles, meselle, mesylie, measles (glossing ML. mor- 
billus, serpedo, variola, OF, ruyeroles), ¢ MD. 
maselen, masselen, also maseren, masseren = G. 
masern, measles, lit. ‘little spots’ (ef. smallpox, 
orig. xmall pocks, ‘little pustules’), pl. of MD. 
*masel, maschel = MLG. masele, masscle, a spot, 
eruption, pustule, = OHG. masala, a bloody tu- 


measles 


mor, G. maser, & spot, speckle, as on wood or on 
the skin; dim. of MD. *mayve = MLG. mase = 
OHG. mdsa, MHG. mdse, G. mase, a spot, the 
inark of a wound: whenee also ult. macer, a 
bow] orig.of spotted wood: see mazer. The word 
measles, ME. meseles, masales, is entirely dis- 
tinct from ME. mescl, a leper, whence meselry, 
leprosy, but has been more or less confused 
with it, as in MD. mascel-sucht, MLG. masel-, 
massel-, mesel-sucht, -suke, defined as “the mea- 
sell-sicknesse” (Hexain), or measles, but prop. 
the ‘leper-sickness,’ or leprosy. The words 
mesel, meselry became nearly obsolete before 
the 17th century; in ME. the words were pro- 
nounced differently. Henee the equiv. meas- 
lings,q.v. The singular measle (def. 1, above) 
appears to have been developed from the plural 
(which is now used as singular), in the sense 
‘a spot like those of measles,’ and not in the 
orig. lit. sense (in MD., ete.) of ‘a little spot.7] 
1. A contagious disease of man, with an incu- 
bation period of about nine or ten days, and a 
period of invasion of about three or four days, 
in which there are pyrexia and rapid pulse, m- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
eyes and upper air-passages, and bronchitis, 
followed by an eruption of small rose-colored 
papule, which arrange themselves in ecurvilin- 


ear forms. The period of eruption usnally lasts about 
four days. The eruption is succeeded by a bran-like des- 
guamation, The poison is conveyed directly from the 
patient through the air and by fomites. It is given off in 
the period of invasion as wel] as in later periods, Also 
called rubeola and morlills. 

So shall my lungs 


Coin words till their decay against those meaales, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 78. 


Petecchie [{It.], the disease we call the Meazels or Gods 
marks. Florio, 
From whence they start up chosen vessels, 

Made by contact, as men get meaales, 

Butler, Hudibras, I. iil. 1248, 
2. Anold name for several diseases of swine or 
sheep, caused by the scolex or measle of a tape- 
worm, and characterized by reddish watery pus- 
tules on the skin, cough, feverishness, and dis- 
charge at the nostrils.— 3. A disease of plants; 
any blight of leaves appearing in spots, whether 
due to the attacks of insects or to the action of 
weather. See measle, 1. 


Fruit bearers are often infected with the measles, by be- 
ing scorched with the sun. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


4. See measile, 2.— Prench, German is 
brid measles, rubella. rere i pore 
measle-worm (mé’zl-wérm), n. 
of a tapeworm; a measle. 
measlings (méz’lingz), n. [= Sw. mdsling, 
messling = Dan. meslinger (pl.); as measle-s + 
-ingl.) The measles. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
measly (mé’zli),a. [< measle-s + -y1.] 1. Ta 
fected with measles or the measle, as an ani- 
mal or its flesh, especially pork. 

Last trotted forth the gentle swine, 

To ease her itch against the stump, 
And dismally was heard to whine, 


All as she scrubb'd her meazly rump. 
Swift, On Cutting down the Old Thorn at Market Hill. 


If a portion of meaaly yas be eaten by a man, then the 
H 


The seolex 


scolex will develop itself into a tapeworm. 

. A. Nicholson, Zoblogy, p. 220. 
2. Good-for-nothing; miserable; wretched; con- 
temptible. [Low.} 
measonduet, . [Sc. also messandew, masson- 
dew; < ME. mesondue, mesondieu, maisondewe, 
masondewe, ete., < OF. maison dieu, orig. maison 
de Dieu, a hospital, lit. (like mod. F. hdtel-dieu, 
a hospital) ‘house of God’: maison, < L. man- 
sio(n-), a dwelling, a house; de, ¢ L. de, of; Dieu, 
< L. Deus, God.] A monastery; a religious 
house or hospital. 


And saue the wynnynge, 
And make meson-deux ther-with mescyse to helpe, 
And wikkede wones wihtly to amende. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 28. 
Mynsteris and masondeices malle to the erthe. 
Morte Arthure (E. KE. T. 8.), 1. 3038. 


Meazondue is an appellation of divers Hospitalls in this 
kingdome, and it comes of the French (Maison de Dieu), 
and is no more but Gods house in English. 

Les Terins de la Ley (1641), fol. 202. 
measurable (mezh’ir-a-bl),a. ((ME.mesurable, 
mesurabel, < OF. and PF. mesurable = Pr. mezu- 
rable = Sp. mensurable = Pr. mensuravel = It. 
misurabile, © L. mensurabilis, that may be mea- 
sured,< mensurare, measure: see measure, v. Cf. 
mensurable.] 1, Capable of being measured ; 
susceptible of mensuration or computation. 

God’s eternal duration {is permanent and invisible, not 
measurable by time and motion. Bentley, Sermons, 


A measuratle function. Maudsley, Mind, XII. 507. 


measurableness (mezh’tr-a-bl-nes), n. 


measurably (mezh’ur-a-bli), adr. 


measure (mezh’ur), n. 
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2. Moderate; temperate; limited; of small 
quantity or extent: as, to meet with measura- 
ble success. 

Be meke & mesuraind nougt of many wordes, 


Be no tellere of talis but trewe to thi lord, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 333. 
O, wiste a man how many maladyes 
Folwen of excesse and of glotonyes, 
He wolde been the mure mesurable 
Of his diete, sittinge at his table. 
Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 53. 
Measurable ormensurable music. See adeegaerd 2. 
1e 
property of being measurable or admitting of 
mensuration. 
1. In a mea- 
surable manner.— 2. Moderately; in a limited 
degree. 


She yafe answare fulle softe and demurely, 
With-oute of chaungyng of coloure or corage 
Noo thyng in haste, but mesurably. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall, p. 60. 
Wine measurally drunk and in season bringeth gladuess 
of the heart. Ecclus, xxxi. 28. 
[< ME. mesure, mesur, 
< OF. and F. mesure = Pr. mesura, mensura = 
Sp. mesurd = Pg. mesura, mensura = It. misura, 
€ L. mensura, a measuring, measure, a thing to 
measure by, ¢ metiri, pp. mensus, measure: see 
metel,) 1. A unit or standard adopted to de- 
termine the linear dimensions, volume, or other 
quantity of other objects, by the comparison of 
them with it; a standard for the determination 


of aunit of reekoning. Measures of length are either 
line-measures or end-measures. Line-measures are ob- 
jects having lines marked upon them, between which it is 
intended that the measurement shall be made; end-mea- 
sures are objects (bars) between the ends of which it is 
intended that the measurement shall be made. 


A perfect and just measure shalt thou have. 
Deut. xxv. 15. 
. comprehended the dust of the earth in 
Isa. xl. 12. 


Who hath. . 

a measure ? 

A tailor... 
With his shears and measure in his hand. 

Shak., K. Juhn, iv. 2. 196. 
Nothing then could serve well for a convenient measure 
of time but what has divided the whole length of its du- 
ration into apparently equal portions by constantly re- 
peated periods, Locke, Human Understanding, II. xiv. 18 


2. Hence, any standard of comparison, estima- 
tion, or Judgment. 

But money may maken mesur of the peyne, 

(After [according tu] that his power is to payen) his pen- 


ance schal faile. 
Piers Plowman’'s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 671. 


The natural measure whereby to judge our doings is 
the sentence of Reason. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, {. 8 
Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 453. 
3. Asystem of measurement; a scheme of de- 
nominations or units of length, surface, vol- 
ume, or the like: as, weights and meusurcs; long 
measure, square measure, ete. 
That he himself was skilled in weights and measures 
. .. there is no reason to doubt. 
Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 
4. The dimensions or extent of a thing as de- 
termined or determinable by comparison with 
& unit or standard; size; extent; capacity (lit- 
eral or figurative); volume; duration; quantity 
in general. 
Both the cherubims were of one measure and one size. 
1 Ki. vi. 25. 
Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days. Ps. xxxix. 4. 
If else thou seek’st 
Aught, not surpassing human mecasure, say. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 640. 


The elder Mirahean . . . clearly enounced the doctrine 
that ‘‘the measure of subsistence is the measure of popu- 
lation.” Amer, Anthropologist, 1. 1. 


It is possible to determine the forms of the planetary 
orbits, their positions, and their dimensions, in terms of 
the earth's mean distance from the sun as the unit of mea- 
sure, with great precision. 

ewcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 214. 
5. An act of measurement or comparison with 
a standard of quantity, ora series of such acts: 
as, to make clothes to measure. 
Even now a tailor call’d mein his shop, ... 
And therewithal took measure of my body. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 8. 9. 
6. A definite quantity measured off or meted 
out: as, a measure of wine or meal. In some 
places, as applied to certain things, a measure is a known 
quantity, the word being used specifically. Thus, in Kng- 
land. a measure of corn is a Winchester bushel; in Con- 
necticut, a measure of oysters is five quarts. 


To-morrow about. this time shall a measure of fine flour 
be sold for a shekel, and two measures of barley for a 
shekel. 2 Ki. vii. 1. 

Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a measure 
The table round. Shak., Macbeth, iil. 4. 11. 


measure 


7. Used absolutely, a full or sufficient quan- 
tity. [Rare.] 
I'll never pause again, never stand still, 
Till either death hath closed these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ii. 8. 32. 
8. Quantity, amount, extent, or any dimension, 
as measured or meted out; the result of any 
mensural determination or rule: as, the mcea- 
sure of or for the beams is 10 feet 4 inches; 
fill or short measure. In many technical uses mea- 
sure has specific applications, according to the particular 
case involved. Thus, in printing, the measure of a line, 
page, or column is its width stated in ems. 
Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give intw your bosom, 
Luke vi. 88. 
9. Moderation; just degree or proportion; rea- 
sonable bounds or limits: as, beyond measure ; 
within measure, 
We should keep a measure in all things. 
Latimer, Misc. Sel. 


Measure is a merry mean, as this doth shew, 
Not tov high fur the pye, nor too low for the crow. 
Heywood's Proverbs (ed, 1562). (dazlitt.) 


There is a measure in everything. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 74. 


10. Degree; proportion; indefinite quantity. 
Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; and givest 
them tears to drink in great measure. Ps. 1xxx. §. 
Tf you will fish for a Carp, you must put on a very large 
measure of patience. J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 
There is a great measure of discretion to be used in the 
performance of confession. Jer. Taylor, 
It is not in human nature to decelve others for any long 


time without in a measure deceiving ourselves also. 
J. H, Newman, Parochial Sernions, i. 125, 


11. In pros.: (a) Determination of rhythin by 
division into times or groups of times; rhythm, 
as so determined; meter. In ancient prosody 
the unit of measure is the primary time or 
mora. See moral, (b) A group of times or 
svllables used to determine the length of a 


colon, period, or meter. In ancient prosody the mea- 
sure was sometimes a single foot (monopody), and some- 
times a pair of feet (dipody). Iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
pestic rhythms were as a rule measured by dipodics, 
other meters by monopodies. The measure was marked 
as such by beating time, the secondary ictus of a dipody 
not receiving the beat. According to the number of mea- 
sures contained in it, a meter was designated as moneme- 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, ete., and these terms are those still 
in use for modern poetry, 80me writers, however, counting 
every foot a measure. 


Meeter and measure is all one, for what the Greekes 
call wetpov, the Latines call Mensura, and is but the quan- 
titie of a verse, either long or short. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 55. 
(c) A rhythmical period or meter, especially 
as determined by division into such groups; a 
rhythm, line, or verse. 

Long, stately, and swelling measures, whose graver 
movement accords with a serious and elevated purpose. 

E. C. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 98. 
12. In music: (a) One of the groups of tones 
or of accents included between any two pri- 
mary or heavy accents or beats. A measure al- 
ways begins with such a primary accent, and includes one 
or two (or even more) secondary accents, with various pos- 
sible lesser accents. Most rhythms may be reduced to 
measures having either one primary and one secondary 
accent or one primary and two secondary accents, the for- 
mer rhythin being called duple and the latter tripde. Mea- 
sures are indicated in printed music by bars, one of which 
is placed before each primary accent. All the notes be- 
tween two bars are said to belong to the same measure or 
bar. The essential structure of the measures in a given 
piece of music is indicated at the beginning by the rhyth- 
mical signature. See signature. (b) Same as tem po. 
(Rare.J]—13. Any regulated or graceful mo- 
tion; especially, motion adjusted to musical 
time. 

Hath not my gait in {it the meastre of the court? 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 757. 
14. A slow, stately dance or dance-move- 
ment. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting is as a Scotch jig, a 
measure, and x cinque ete the first suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical; the wedding, 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state and an- 
cientry. Shak., Much Ado, fi. 1. 77. 


My dancing — well, I know what our usher said to me 
last time I was at the school. Would I might have led 
Philautia in the measures ! 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
“Now tread we a measure !” said young Lochinvar. 
Scott, Marmion, v. 12. 

15. A determinate action or procedure, intend- 
edasmeanstoan end; anything devised or done 
witha view to the accomplishment of a purpose; 
specifically, in later use, any course of action 
proposed or adopted by a government, or a bill 
introduced into a legislature: as, measures (that 
is, & bill or bills) for the relief of the poor; a 
wise measure; rash measures. 


measure 


That pride which many who presume to boast of their 
generous sentiments allow to regulate their measures has 
puthing nobler in view than the approbation of men. 

Johnson, Rambler. 


Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 
Goldnnith, Good-natured Man, ii. 


Peel’s measures were finished laws before they were 
brought forward. W. A. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 224. 


16. pl. In geol., a set or series of beds, as in coal- 
measures, the assemblage of strata in which 
the coal of any particular region occurs.—17. 
In fencing, the distance of one fencer from an- 
other at which the one can just reach the other 
by hinging. To come into measure is to approach an 
opponent near enongh to reach him with the sword-tip by 


thrusting and lunging.— Above or beyond measure, to 
an indetinitely great degree or extent; exceedingly. 


Martin having rejoiced abore measure in the abundance 
of light. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 3. 


Beyond measure I persecuted the church of God. 
Gal. £. 13. 


Absolute measure. See absolute.— Angular measure 
the system of units employed for measuring angles. rt 
is based on the measurement of the circumference of a 
cirle described with the vertex of the angle as its center. 
The circumference is regarded as divided {nto 360 equal 
parts called degreea; a right angle is thus the angle sub- 
tended at the center by the fourth part of the circumfer- 
ence, or is 90 degrees. The table is: 


60 seconds (60”) = 1 minute (1’) 
60 minutes = 1 degree (1°) 
360 degrees = 1 circle or circumference. 
Apothecaries’ measure, the system of units employed 


by apothecaries in compounding and dispensing Hquid 
drugs. The table in use in the United States is: 


Gallon. Pints. Fluidounces. Fluidrachms. Minims. 
1 = 8 = 128 = 1024 = £61440 
1 = 16 = 138 = 7680 
1 = 8 = 430 
1 = 60 


The capacfty of the gallon {s 231 cubic inches. The pint 
of the British Pharmacopreia (being the eighth part of the 
gallon of 277.274 cubic inches) is divided into 20 fluidounces, 
with the fujdrachm and minim constituting the same sub- 
divisions of the fluidounce as in the above table. The 
cubic capacity of the gallon can, however, be stated only 
approximately. The standards are made to contain a cer- 
tain weight of water at a certain temperature. See gallun. 
—Barren measures. See barren.— Binary measure. 
See nnary.— Cartesian measure of force. See Carte- 
san.— Circular measure, Same as angular measure. 
—Cloth-measure, the standard system of lineal unite 
employed in measuring cloth. The table is: 


Yard. Quarters. Nails. Inches. 
1 = 4 = 16 = 86 
1 = 4= 9 

1 = 2} 


The English ell is 5 quarters, and the Flemish ell about 
3 quarters. See el/1.—Common measure, See common. 
—Compound measure, See compound|.— Cubic mea- 
sure, the system of units employed for measuring volume, 
formed from long measure by taking the cubes of the lin- 
eal dimeusions, The table is: 


Cubic yard. Cubic feet. Cubic inches. 
1 = 27 = 46056 
1° = 1728 
Decimal measure. Sve decimal.— measure, the 


system of units ordinarily used in measuring dry commod- 
itivs, such as grain, fruit, etc. The table is: 


(Quarter. Bushcls. Pecks. Gallons. Quarts. Pints. 
1 = 8 = 32 = 64 = 26 = 612 
1 = 4 ss 8 = 32 = 64 
1 ss 2 = 8 = 16 
1 = 4 = 8 
1 = 2 


A pottle is 2 quarts; a load of grain {s 5 quarters, and a last 
Wi quarters. The approximate capacity of the imperial 
(British legal) bushel fs 2.218.192 cubic inches; of the Win- 
chester (United States legal) bushel, 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
(See ap uthecaries’ measure.) The United States bushel is 
thus cquivalent to .96046 British bushel.— Gravitation 
measure of force. See gravitation.—Greatest com- 
mon measure of two or mure numbers or quantities, the 
greatest number or quantity which divides each of them 
without a remainder.—Heaped measure. See heap, v.t. 
—Imperfect measure. Sce imperfect.—In a measure, 
to some extent. — or linear measure. Sec long 
measure, below.— Liquid measure, the system of units 
ordiuarily used in measuring liquids. The table is: 


Gallon. Quarts. _—‘ Pints. Gills. 
lL = 4 = 8 = 832 
1 s+ 2 = 8 
1 = 4 


For the capacity of the gallon, see apothecaries’ measure. — 
ng measure, lineal or linear measure, the system of 
units ordinarily used in measuring length. The table is: 


Poles, Rods, 


Mile. Furlongs. Or Perches. Yards. Feet. Inches. 
l = 8 = 320 = 1760 = 5280 = 63360 
1 = 40 = 220 = 660 = 7920 

1 = 64 = 16} = 198 

1s 8 = 36 

: l= 12 


Other units considered as belonging to long measure are 
the puece, 5 feet; the fathom, 6 feet; the span, 9 inches; the 
hand (used in measuring the height of horses), 4 inches: 
the surveyors’ chain or Gunter’s chain, of 100 links, 66 feet; 
the ensineers’ chain, of 100 links (United States), 100 feet 
(ei link). See also cloth-ineasure, above.— Measure of a 
number orquantity, in math.,a number which is exactly 
contained in another two or more times.— Measure of a 
ratio, its logarithm in any system of logarithms, or the 
exponent of the power to which the ratio is equal, the ex- 
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ponent of some given ratio being assumed as unity. See 
ratio.— Measure of capacity, dry or liquid measure. — 
Measure of curvature. See curcature.—Measure of 
solidity. Same as cubic measure.— Metric measures. 
See metric system, under metric3.— Net measure. See net. 
— Out of measure, out of proportion; disproportion- 
ately ; immoderately ; excessively. 


And his Lond durethe in very brede 4 Monethes ior- 
neyes and in lengthe out ef measure. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 277. 


He saith they [Brazilians] liue 150 yeares, and that their 
women are oul of measure luxurious. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 836. 
Small measure, in some parts of the United States, a 
measure containing a quarter of a peck, used especially 
in marketing for dry vegetubles.— Square measure, the 
ordinary system of units for measuring and expressing 
areas, including the acre and rood and the squares of the 
units of the ordinary long measure. (See land-measure.) 
The acre is 10 square chains, or 100,000 square links.— To 
take the measure of, to observe narrowly so as to form 
a judgment concerning.—Winchester measure. See 
bushell, 1.— Within measure, within bounds.— With 
measuret, fully. 


He cannot but with measure fit the honours 
Which we devise him. Shak., Cor., fi. 2. 127. 


measure (mezh’ir), oe pret. and pp. measured, 


ppr. measuring. (« ME. mesuren, < OF. (and F.) 
mesurer = Pr. Sp. mesurar = Pg. mensurar, 
mesurar = It. misurare, < L. mensurare, mea- 
sure, ¢ mensura, measure: see measure, n. Cf. 
mensuration.] J, trans. 1. To ascertain the 
length, extent, dimensions, quantity, or capa- 
city of by comparison with a standard; ascer- 
tain or determine a quantity by exact obser- 
vation. To measurea length, a standard of length is em- 
ployed ; this is laid down so that its beginning coincides 
with the beginning of the length to be measured, and its 
other end is marked; itis then laid down again in the 
saine way, with its first end where its last end previously 
came, and soon, counting the number of times it is laid 
down. Finally, if there remains a length less than that of 
the standard, this is measured by subdividing the length 
of the standard into a sutticient number of equal parts, and 
using one of these asa secondary standard, Measurements 
are also effected by reference to units of arca or of capa- 
city, as well as by means of weighing, etc. 
In londes mesuring yit craftes are. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 


Suppose that we take two stations situated north and 
south of each other, determine the latitude of each, and 
measure the distance between them. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 201. 
2. To serveas the measure of; be adequate to 
express the size of: often used figuratively. 

An ell and three quarters will not measure her from hip 
to hip. Shak., C. of E., ili. 2.113. 
3. To estimate or determine the relative ex- 
tent, greatness, or value of; appraise by com- 
parison with something else: with by before the 
standard of comparison. 


Inall which the king measured and valued things amiase, 
as afterwards appeared. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII, p. 45. 


Who is ther almost that measures wisdom by simplicity, 
strength by suffering, dignity by lowliness? 
Milton, Church-Government, fi. 1. 


Measuring merit by adventitious circumstances of great- 
ness. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


4. To bring into comparison or competition; 
oppose or set against as equal or as a test of 
equality: with with. 
Their pleasaunt tunes they sweetly thus applyde: ... 
With that the rolling sea . . . them fitly answered; 
And on the rocke the waves breaking aloft 
A solemn Meane [tenor] unto them aneasured. 
Spenser, F. Q., TI. xii. 83. 
All start at once: Ojleus led the race; 
The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace. 
Pope, Niad, xxiil. 888. 
He was compelled to measure his genius with that of 
the greatest captain of the age. 
Prescott, Ferd, and Isa., if. 14. 
5. To pass over or through. 
Thou hast measured much grownd, 
And wandred, I wene, about the world round. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
We must measure twenty miles to-day. 
hak., M. of V., fli. 4. 84. 


6. To adjust; proportion; suit; accommodate. 


To secure a contented spirit, measure your desires by 
your fortunes, not your fortunes by your desires. 


Jer, Taylor. 
7+. To control; regulate. 


The philosophre . . . him betecheth 
The lore, howe that he shall measure 
His bodie, so that no measure 
Of tleshly lust he shulde excede. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vil. 


8. To allot or distribute by measure; appor- 
tion; mete: often with out. 


With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to row 
again. Mat. vii. 2. 


Of Eight great Hours, Time measures out the Sands; 
And Eurupe’s Fate in doubtful Balance stands. 
Prior, Letter to Boileau Despreaux, 1704. 


measured (mezh’iu 


measuredly (mezh’ard-li), adv. 


measureless (mezh’iir-les), a. 


measurelessness (mezh‘iir-les-nes), 2. 


measurelyt (mezh’ir-li), adv. 


measurement (mezh‘ir-ment), n. 


measurer (mezh’ur-ér), n. 


measurin 


measuring-faucet 


What thou seest is that portion of eternity called time, 
measured out by the sun. Addwon, Spectator, No, 169. 


To measure one’s le to fall or be thrown down at 
full length; lie or be laid prostrate. 

If you will measure your lubber's length again, tarry: 
but away ! Shak., Lear, i. 4. 100, 
To measure 8 to ascertain by trial which of two 
parties is the stronger; specitically, to engage in a con- 
test.—To measure swords, to fight with swords. 

Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed... that Sir H. Bo- 
quet and Tom Saunter were to measure mceords on a similar 
provocation. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

I, intruns. 1. To take a measurement or 
measurements.—2, To be of a (specified) 
measure; give a specified result on being com- 
pared with a standard: as, a board meusures 
ten feet.— meas ine cast. See cast, 

urd), p. a. 1. Definitely as- 
certained or determined by measurement or 
rule; set off or laid down by measurement; ad- 
justed or proportioned by rule. 

A positive and measured truth. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 
The rest, no portion left 
That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Large expectation, he disposes neat 
At nwasured distances, Cowper, Task, iil 24. 
2. Characterized by uniformity of movement 
or rhythm; rhythmical; stately; formal; delib- 
erate: as, to walk with measured tread. 

His voice was clear, but not agreeable; his enunciation 
measured and precise. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 25. 
3. Limited or restricted; within bounds; mod- 
erate: as, to speak in no measured terms.— 
Measured music, See mensurable, 2. ; 

Deliberately. 


{Rare.] 


Measurediy came the words from her lips. 
RR. Brouyhtun, Cometh up as a Flower, xii. 


[< measure + 
-less.] Without measure; unlimited; immea- 
surable. 

What, sir, not yet at rest? Theking 'sa-bed . . . and shut 


up 
In measureless content. Shak., Macbeth, fi. 1. 17. 
The 


state or quality of being unmeasured, or inca- 
pable of being measured; immoderateness. 
George Eliot. 
[< measure + 
-ly2,]| Moderately. 

Yet measurely feasting, with neighbours among, 


Shall make thee beloved, and live the more long. 
Tusser, Good Husbandly Lessons, x. 


[< measure 


+ -ment.] 1. The act of measuring; mensura- 


tion. 

The exact length of any allquot part of it (the circle], 
such asl’, ... is not beyond the limits of very exact 
measurement. Herschel, Outlines of Astron. (1558), § 2U9. 


All must determine the distance of the moon as well as 
that of the sun to be able to complete our map on a known 
scale of measurement. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 216. 


2. Asystem of measuring or measures: as, 
builders’ measurement.—3, An ascertained di- 
mension; the length, breadth, thickness, depth, 
extent, quantity, capacity, ete., of a thing as 
determined or determinable by measuring; 


size, bulk, area, or contents.— Builders’ measure- 
ment, a method of computing the tonnage of merchant 
vessels in use among ship-builders. Its results are nearly 
double the legal or registered tonnage.— Measurement 
goods light goods which are charged for carriage by the 

ulk of the packages, as distinguished from heavy guods, 
which are charged by weight.— New measurement, a 
more accurate method than that formerly {n use of arriving 
at the cubical capacity of a ship available for stowing cargo, 
The mode! of the ship affects the comparison of tonnage 
with the old measurement, it varying very largely. The 
new measurement superseded the old by act of Congress 
about 1884. See tonnage.— Units of measurement. Scc 


unit. 
measure-moth (mezh’ir-méth), n. Ageometrid 


or looper. See louper, 2. 


One who or that 
which measures. 
The world’s bright eye, Time’s measurer, begun 


Through watery Capricorn his course to run. 
Howell, Poem-Royal to His Majesty, Jan., 1641. 


Specifically — (a) One whose occupation or duty it is to 
measure land, commodities in market, ete. (0) One who 
measures work on a building as a basis for contractors’ 
prices. (c) Formerly, an ofticer in the city of London who 
measured woolen cloths, coals, etc. Alsv called a meter. 
See alnayer. (d) An instrument or apparatus used in 
measuring. pane entom., A measuring-Worm. 

-chain (mezh‘ur-ing-chan), ». The 
surveyors’ chain, containing 100 links of 7.92 
inches each (Gunter’s chain), or 100 links of 1 


foot each. See chain and link. 


measuring-faucet (mezh’iir-ing-fa’set), n. A 


faucet, or a contrivance performing the func- 


measuring-faucet 


tions of a faucet, designed to measure the 
amount of a liquid passing through it. such 
faucets are used in delivering liquids in bulk, in putting 
them up in cans, etc. 

A 


measuring-funnel (mezh’ir-ing-fun’el), n. 
funnel with a valve to close the nozle, fitted 
with a graduated scale indicating the quantity 
of liquid contained in it. 

measuring-glass (mezh’iir-ing-las), n. A grad- 
uated glass vessel used by chemists, pharma- 
cists, and others for measuring fluids. 

measuring-line (mezh’ur-ing-lin), n. A line 
used for measuring lengths. 

measuring-machine (mezh’tr-ing-ma-shén‘), 
n. A device for the exact determination of 


length or end-measurement. Such instrumentsusu- 
ally consist of a metallic bed-piece with a head-stock at 
each end, of sliding bars which in shape are true rectan- 
gular parallelepipeds, and of acombination of two or more 
accurate micrometer-screws, attached to the head-stocks, 
and driven by graduated wheels so as to advance or re- 
tract the bars, which slide in a groove between the head- 
stocks. : 

measuring-pump (mezh’tr-ing-pump), ”. A 
pump used for measuring liquids. Each stroke 
delivers the same volume, and the strokes are counted, or 
the pump-rod is connected with registering mechanism 
adjusted to indicate the number of strokes or the total 
volume discharged. 


measuring-tape (mezh’tr-ing-tap),. A tape- 
measure or tape-line. 

measuring-wheel (mezh’ tir-ing-hwél), n. A 
small wheel of known circumference, fitted by 
its axis to a handle, used to measure the cir- 
cumference of round bodies, as that of a ear- 
riage-wheel when the tire is to be fitted; a cir- 
culferentor or tire-measurer. 

measuring-worm (mezh’ur-ing-wérm),”. The 
larva of any geometrid moth; a looper: socalled 
from its mode of progression: same as geom- 
eter, 3. See cut under Cidaria, 

meat! (mét),n. [< ME. mete, ¢ AS. mete = OS. 
meti, mat= OF ries. mete, meit, met = MD. mete, 
D. met = MLG. met, LG. met, mett = OHG. MHG. 
maz, G. mass, in comp. massleid, aversion to 
food, = Icel. matr, also mata = Sw. mat = Dan. 
mad = Goth. mats, food; root uncertain; per- 
haps orig. ‘a portion dealt out,’ < AS. metan 
(pret. mat), etc., measure: see metel, Other- 
wise, perhaps cognate with lL. mandere, chew: 
see manducate, mangel.] 1. Food in general; 
nourishment of any kind. (Obsolete, archaic, 
or local. } 


The Camaylle fynt alle wey Mete in Trees and on Busshes, 
that he fedethe him with. Mandeville, Travels, p. 58. 


Blysful was the fyrst age of men: they aera hem py 
with the metes that the trewe feeldes browhten forth. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. meter 5. 

And the same John had his raiment of came)'s hair, . . . 

and his meat was locusts and wild honey. Mat, iii. 4. 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer. Prov. xxx. 25. 


2. Solid food of any kind: as, meat and drink. 


With abstynence of drynk and litel mele 
After this feste as fede hem daies three. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (L. E. T. S8.), p. 158. 


I have fed you with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it. 1 Cor. iki. 2, 


Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea, ev'n of wretched meat and drink? 
Tennyson, Maud, xv. 
3. The flesh of warm-blooded animals ordinari- 
ly killed for food; butcher-meat; flesh-meat: 
as, to abstain from meat but eat fish on Friday: 
in @ narrower sense, the flesh of mammals used 
for food: as, to prefer meat to fowl or fish; bear- 
meat; deer-meat. 
I smell the smell of ro 
I hear the hissing fry. mene me W. Holmes. 
4. The edible part of something: as, the meat 
of an egg, of a nut, or of a shell-fish: some- 
times with a plural: as, the meats of nuts or of 
oysters. . 

After I have cut the egg {’ the are) and eat up the 
meat. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 174. 
5. The taking of food or a meal; the act of 
eating meat, in the original sense of the word: 
as, grace before meat. 

Till it come to the mete tyme that the kynge made the 


Duke of Tintagel to be set before hym-self. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 64. 
He ’s within at meat, sir: 


The knave is hungry. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 


The ingenious English tourists who visit the United States 
from time to time find us silent over our meat, 
. Howells, Venetian Life, vi. 
6+. Dinner. 


After the sondry sesouns of the yeer 
80 chaungede he his mete and his soper. 


Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 848. 


3678 


The kynge Arthur hym asked whan that was don, and 
he seide, “Seth yesterday after mete.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iif, 623. 
@. An animal or animals collectively, as used 
or hunted for food: as, to kill meat for an ex- 
ploring party. [Local.]—A meal’s meat. See 
meal-.-- Broken meat. See broken.— Butchers’ meat. 
See butcher-meat.— Dark meat, that part of the flesh of 
some fowls which when cooked is not white or light, 
particularly the thighs and legs of turkeys.— Light meat, 
the flesh of the breast and wings of various fowls which 
when cooked is of a whitish color. Fowts which have 
light meat are the varieties of the domestic hen, the tur- 
key, various grouse, as the ruffed, many partridges, as 
the bobwhite. etc. It is perhaps ponuned ts the gallina- 
ceous order of birds. Also called achite meat.— Red meat 
meat which is ordinarily served underdone, or preferred 
tu be eaten rare, as beef, mutton, venison, canvasback, 


etc.— To be meat for one’s master, to be tuv guud for 
one. 

Away, you mouldy rogue, away! Lam meat for your 
master, Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 135. 
To hang up meat, See hang.— White meat. (a) Same 
as light meat. (b) Meat which inust be well cooked, leav- 
ing no trace of bloodiness, as veal. 


meat! (mét), r.¢t. (Cf. Goth. matjan, eat, de- 

vour; from the noun: see meatl,n.] To supply 
with food; feed. (Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
Strong oxen and horses, wel shod and wel clad, 


Wel meated and used. 
Tuaser, September’s Husbandry. 


Haste then, and meate your men, though I must still say 
My command would lead them fasting forth. 

Chapinan, Niad, xix. 196. 
meat", 7. An obsolete spelling of meet1, 
meatal (mé-a’tal), a. [¢ meatus + -al.] Of or 

pertaining toa meatus; having the character 
of a meatus. 

In the hare the meatal part of the tympanic is long, and 
ascends obliquely backward from the frame of the drum- 
membrane. Owen, Anat. 

meat-chopper (mét’chop“ér), n. Any device 
for chopping or mincing meats. 
meat-earth (mét’érth), ». Soil. [Prov. Eng.] 
The upper part of this [overburden] consists of soil, or 
meat earth. Spons’ Eneyc. Manuf, I. 638, 
meated (mé’ted), a. Having meat or a fleshy 
part (of a specified kind): used in composition: 
as, a sweet-meated nut; light-meated or dark- 
meated fowls. 
meat-fly (mét’fli),. A flesh-fly or blow-fly; a 
dipterous insect which lays its eggs on meat, 
on which the larvss feed: applied to various 
species, especially Calliphora vomitoria and 
Sarcophaga carnaria. 
meat-formt, ». [ME. mete-forme; ¢ meat} 
form.] A form or long seat on which to sit at 
table. 
And whenne his swerde brokene was, 
A mete-forme he gatt percas, 
And there-with he ganne hym were 
MS. Lincoln A, i. 17, f. 105, 
meatht (méth), n. Same as mead}. 
meat-hunter (mét’hun’tér), ». Same as pot- 
hunter, 1. 

The meat-hunters are still devotin 
the killing of larger game ; but, as it decreases, the deer's 
turn will surely come. Harper's Mag., UXXVIII. 878. 

meatiness (mé’ti-nes),. The state or quality 
of being meaty, in any sense; fleshiness; pithi- 
ness: as, the meatiness of an ox, or of a dis- 
course. 

meatless (mét’les),a. [ME. meteles, < AS. mete- 
leds (= Icel. matlauss), without food, < mete, 
food, + -léas, K. -less : see meat! and -less.] Des- 
titute of meat; without food. 

Thre dawes and thre nygt meteles hii wnste hem 80, 


That hii nuste hou on take, ne wat vor hunger do. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 170. 


Growling over his unenvied virtue as a cur growls over 
a meaticas bone. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., I. 194. 


ar eh egy wag (mét’ma’got), n. The larva of 


their attention to 


the flesh-fly, Calliphora vomitoria, found in 
meat. 
meat-offering (mét’of’ér-ing), n. A Jewish 


sacrificial offering, constituting a part of the 
daily service of the altar or of special services, 
consisting of fine flour either raw or baked 
without leaven but with salt, or of dried or 
parched and pounded corn of the first-fruits, 
ete., with fine oil and frankincense. See Lev. 
ii. and vi. 14-23, ete. In the revised version 
rendered meal-offering. 

meatometer (mé-a-tom’e-tér), nn. [< L. meatus 
(see meatus) + Gr. uétpov, a measure.} An in- 
strument for measuring the meatus urinarius. 

meat-pie (mét’pi), m. 1. A pie made of meat 
or tlesh.—2. A minee-pie. [Local, New Eng. ] 

meatrife (mét’rif), a. [< meat! + rife.] Abound- 
ing with food; plentifully supplied with food. 
{[Seotch.] 


meawt. 

meazel, n. 

meazlet, v. i. 

mepre (meb’é), adv. A dialectal form of may- 
€ 


mechalt (mé’kal), a. 


mecha-meck (mech’i-mek), 7. 


mechanic (mé-kan’ik), a. and n. 


mechanic 


The mill it is a meatrif place. 
Robin Hood and the Beyyar (Child's Ballads, V. 202). 


meat-safe (met’sif), n. A eupboard or chest 
in which to keep meat, made with walls of wire 
gauze or perforated zine. 

meat-saw (met’sa), ». A saw used by butch- 
ers, having a thin, narrow blade fastened in 
an iron frame or bow, which gives it rigidity. 

meat-tea (met’té), 7. A tea at which flesh-meat 
is furnished; a high tea (which see, under high). 
{ Vulgar. } 


A good hearty meat-tea being the usual premier pas in 
amatory matters. G. A. Sala, Baddington Peerage, I. 120. 


meatus (me-a’tus), 7.; pl. meatus, sometimes, 
as English, meatuses. [< L. meatus, & passage, 
€ meure, go. Cf. conge!, permeate. } anat., 
a passage: applied to various ducts of the 


body.—Inferior meatus (of the nose), the passage in 
the nose between the inferior turbinate bone and the 
floor of the nasal cavity. Also called meatus ventralis.— 
Meatus acusticus. See meatus auditorius.— Meatus 
auditorius externus, the external opening of the ear, 
closed at the bottom by the membrana tympani. Also 
called meatus acusxticus externis.— Meatus auditorius 
internus, the passage in the petrous bone by which 
the auditory and facial nerves leave the cranial cavity. 
Also called meatus acusticus internus.— Meatus cys- 
ticus, the gall-duct.— Meatus urinarius, the exter- 
nal oritice of the urethra.— Meatus venosus, the short 
trunk formed by the union of the right and left vitelline 
or omphalomesenteric vcins in the fetus.— Meatus ven- 
tralis, the inferior nasal meatus.— Middle meatus (of 
the nose), the passage in the nose between the inferior tur- 
binate part of the cethmoid bone and the inferior turbinate 
bone.— Nasal meatus (24.), the nasal passages between 
and below the turbinated parts of the ethmoid and the in- 
ferior turbinate bones.— Superior meatus (of the nose), 
the passage in the nose between the turbinate parts (su- 
perior and inferiur) of the ethmoid bone. 


meaty (me’ti), a. [<meail + -y1.] 1. Abound- 


ing in meat; fleshy: as, meaty cattle.—2. Re- 
sembling meat, or characteristic of it: as, a 
meaty flavor.—3. Figuratively, pithy; full of 
meaning or significance; condensed, as a trea- 
tise giving much information in small compass. 

I think any discussion of it [practice and theory in es- 
thetics) would be likely te be rather more meaty than the 
inane speculations about the nature of the Beautiful and 
Sublime which fill so many pages of text-books on esthet- 
ics. G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 105. 


An obsolete spelling of mew], mew2., 


See measle. 
See mistle, mizzlel, 


See cut under flesh-fly. meblet, a. and n. See moblel, 
+ mecate (me-kii’te), n. [Mex.] 1. A Mexican 


Bquare measure, equal to about one tenth of 
an acre.—2, A rope made of hair or of the 
fiber of the maguey. [Southwestern U. S.] 


Mecca balsam. Same as balm of Gilead. 
(Halliwell.. Meccan (mek’an), a._ and n. 


[< Mecca (see 
def.) + -an.] I, a. Pertaining or relating to 
Mecca, a city of Arabia, the birthplace of Mo. 
hammed, and the chief holy city and pilgrim 
resort of the Mohammedan orld: 

Only about one-third of the Meccan pilgrims proceed 


thither [to the tomb of Mohammed at Medina]. 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 93. 
II, n. 


A native or an inhabitant of Mecea. 


mech. An abbreviation of mechanics and me- 


chanical. 
[Early mod. E. mechall, 
michall; < L. machus, ¢ Gr. potxyoc, an adul- 
terer.] Wicked; adulterous. 
That done, straight murder 

One of thy basest Groomes, and lay you both 

Grasp'd arme in arme on thy adulterate bed, 

Then call in witness of that mechall sinne. 

T. Heywood, Rape of Lucrece. 


The wild po- 


[< ME. me- 
chanike, mechanie art; < OF. mecanique, F. mé- 
canique = Pr. mechanic = Sp. mecdnico = Pg. 
mechanico = It. meccanico (cf. D. G. mechanisch 
= Sw. Dan. mekanisk), ¢ L. mechanicus, of or be- 
longing to machines or mechanics, inventive ; 
as a noun, mechanicus, m., a mechanic, mechani- 
ca, £., mechanics; <¢ Gr. pyyavinds, pertaining to 
machines or contrivance, mechanic, ingenious, 
inventive; as a noun, uw7yavixdc, an engineer, 
pnyavixy, f. sing., unyavixd, neut. pl., mechanics; 
< unyavy (> L. machina), a machine, coutrivanee : 
see machine. Mechanic is thus ult. the adj. to 
machine; but the words came into E. at differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances. ] 
I. a. 1. Same as mechanical: now used chiefly 
in the phrase the mechanic arts. 
Thrust some mechanic cause into his (God's) place, 


Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 471. 


tato-vine. See Ipomaa, 


mechanic 


But he | Pope] (his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, L 664. 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song? 

Crabbe, Works, I. 4. 
2+. Belonging to or characteristic of the class 
of mechanics; common; vulgar; mean. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 
hak., Hen. V., i. 2. 200. 
3. Supporting the atomistic philosophy. 

These mechanic philosophers being no way able to give 
an account thereof [of the formation and organization of 
the budies of animals] from the necessary motion of mat- 
ter. Ray, Works of Creation, {. 

II, n. 1+, Mechanic art; mechanics. 


Of hem that ben artificers, 
Whiche vsen craftes and misters, 
Whose arte is cleped mechanike. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vil. 


2+. Mechanism; structure. 
The fault being in the very frame and mechanic of the 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 194. 
3. A maker of machines or machinery; hence, 
any skilled worker with tools; one who has 
learned a trade; a workman whose occupation 
consists in the systematic manipulation and 
constructive shaping or application of mate- 
rials; an artificer, artisan, or craftsman. To 
many persons whose business is tly mechanical the 
term mechanic is inapplicable, as farmers, surgeons, and 
artists. It implies special training, and is therefore in- 
applicable to unskilled laborers, though they may be en- 
gauged in constructive work. 


An art quite lost with our mechanicks, a work not to be 
made out, but like the walls of Thebes, and such an artifi- 
cer as Amphion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 18. 


Some plain mechanic, who, without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 449. 
4. One who works mechanically; one who fol- 
lows routine or rule in an occupation requir- 
ing careful thought or study: used opprobri- 
ously: as. a mere literary mechanic, the picture 
shows the artist to be only a mechanic. —Mechan- 
ics‘ institute, an institution for the instruction and recre- 
ation of artisans and others of similar grade, by means of 
lectures, a library, museum, courses of lessons, etc.— Me- 
chanic’s lien. See lien2, 
mechanical (mé-kan‘i-kal),a.andn. [<mechanic 
+-al.) I, a. 1. Pertaining to or exhibiting con- 
structive power; of or pertaining to mechanism 
or machinery; also, dependent upon the use of 
mechanism; of the nature or character of a 
machine or machinery: as, mechanical inven- 
tions or contrivances; to do something by me- 
chanical means. 

Arts mechanical contract brotherhoods in commonal- 
ties, Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 116. 
2. Machine-like; acting or actuated by or as 
if by machinery, or by fixed routine; lacking 

ontaneity, spirit, individuality, ete.; as ap- 
plied to actions, automatic, instinctive, uncon- 
scious, ete.: as, the mechanical action of the 
heart; a mechanical musician. 

Any man with cyes and hands may be taught to take a 


likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is merely 
mecha nical, Macaulay, History. 


I call that part of mental and bodily life mechanical 
which is independent of our volition. 

O. W. Holmes, Old VoL of Life, p. 261. 

Human action is either mechanical or intelligent, either 


conventivnal or rational. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 166. 


3. Having the characteristics of that which is 
produced by machinery or is artificially con- 
trived; artificial; not spontaneous; not genu- 
ine or of natural growth; lacking life or spirit; 
humdrum. 

ome of these men hag opiates hire courage have ever 

u e profession oF arms. 

sicaa tahiea de 4 ele, Spectator, No. 152, 

T always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms 
of goud breeding, without which freedom ever destroys 
friendship. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 


It is the limitation to rigid instruments already pre- 
pared, and to an external connection between them, that 
gives mechanical work that uncanny appearance which 
causes us to feel most repugnance to a comparison of it 
with life. Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 72. 


He would not tolerate a mechanical Jesson, and took de- 
light in puzzling his pupils and breaking up all routine 
business by startling and unexpected questions and asser- 
tions, i. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 426. 
4. Of or pertaining to the material forces of 
nature acting on inanimate bodies or masses; 
specifically, pertaining to the principles or laws 
of mechanics: as, the mechanical effects of frost ; 
the mechanical powers. 


The tumult in the of solid bodies when they are 
compressed, which {is the cause of all flight of bodies 
through the air, and of other mechanical motions, . . . is 
not seen at all. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 98. 


mechanically (m6é-kan’i-kal-i), adr. 
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5. Effected by material force or forces; con- mechanicalness (mé-kan’i-kal-nes), n. 


sisting in the play of material forces: as, me- 
chanical pressure. 


I douht, however, if a view which recognizes only a me- 
chanical course of Nature can logically do anything with 
such ideas as those of reverence, and 80 forth, but reckon 
them among the morbid productions of imagination to 
which nothing real corresponds, and of which it has al- 
ready learnt to reject so many. 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), IT. 109. 


6. Exalting the material forces of the universe 
above the spiritual; subordinating the spirit- 
ual to the material; materialistic: as, the me- 
chanical philosophy (specifically, atomism); a 
mechanical view of life.—7. Belonging to or 
characteristic of mechanics or artisans, or their 
class; mechanic-like; having the character or 
status of an artisan; hence (chiefly in old writ- 
ings), mean, low, or vulgar. 


Hang him, mechanical salt-butter rogue. 
Shak., M. W. of W., if. 2. 290. 


The lower part [containeth} the houses of artiticers and 
mechanical men that keepe their shops there. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 217. 


8. Engaged in operating machines or machin- 
ery, or in ee their operation: as, a 
mechanical engineer.—9. Exhibiting or indi- 
eating skill in contrivance, invention, or the 
use of tools and machines: as, a mechanical 
genius; a mechanical turn of mind.—10, Ef- 
fected or controlled by physical forces that are 
not chemical: as, a mechanical mixture (that 
is, One in which the several ingredients still re- 
tain their identity, and are held together by 
no special force whether of cohesion or chem- 
ical attraction); mechanical decomposition.— 
Mechanical construction of a curve, a construction 
performed by means of a mechanical contrivance.— Me- 
chanical curve. See curve.— Mechanical drawing. 
saa as ae elie drawing (which see, under drawing). 
— Mechanic engineering, finger, firing. See the 
nouns.— Mechanical equivalent of heat. See equiva- 
lent.— Mechanical impermeator, involution, leech. 
See the nouns.— Mechanicallamp. Same as carcel-lamp. 
— Mechanical linet. See dine2.— Mechanical manwu- 
vers (mit.), the mounting, dismounting, and transpor- 
tation of cannon and gun-carriages.— Mechanical mix- 
ture. See chemical cumbination, under chemical.— Me- 
chanical philosophy, physics considered as affording a 
basis for philosophy or the explanation of the universe.— 
Me cal pigeon. See zyryeon.— Mechanical pow- 
ers, the simple machines. See machine, 2.—Mechani- 
cal solution of a problem, a solution by any art or 
contrivance not strictly geometrical, as by means of the 
ruler and compasses or other instruments.— Mechanical 
stage, in micros. See microscope.— Mechanical tele- 
graph, an automatic telegraph in which a message repre- 
sented by a series or succession of dots on a paper ribbon 
is passed under a key or stylus, the circuit being made or 
broken by the simple mechanical passing through of the 
ribbon.— Mechanical theory in tned., an ancient theory 
that all diseases were principally caused by lentor, or mor- 
bid viscidity of the blood.— Mechanical work, work con- 
sisting in the moving of a body through space, gencrally in 
oppusition to gravity.— Rocks of mechanical origin, in 
eol., rocks composed of sand, pebbles, fragments, and the 
ike: a term used by some (not aptly) as the equivalent of 
clastic or jraginental: =Syn. Mechanical, Physcal, Chemi- 
cal, These epithets are thus distinguished: Those changes 
endured by bodies which concern their masses without 
altering their constitution —t. e. losing their identity — 
such as changes of place, of figure, etc., are mechanical ; 
those which concern the position of the molecules — tf. e. 
which change the molecular state of bodies, as when 
fron is melted —are physical; those which concern the 
number or arrangement of atonis within the molecule 
and cause a change of constitution are chemical, as when 
iron rusts —t. e. oxidizes — or gunpowder explodes. 
Il.¢ x. A mechanic. 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicala, 


That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 
hak., M. N. D., ITT. if. 9. 


mechanicalize (mé-kan’i-kal-iz), v. t.; pret.and 


pp. mechanicalized, ppr. mechanicalizing. [For- 
merly mechanicallize ; < mechanical + -ize.) To 
render mechanical; reduce to a mechanical 
level or status. Cotgrave. ([Rare.] at 
. In 


agreement with mechanical principles; accord- 
ing to the laws of mechanism or good workman- 
ship: as, the machine is mechanically perfect. 

The chick with all its parts is not a mechanically con- 
trived engine. Boyle, Works, III. 68. 
2. By mechanical] force or means; by physical 
power: as, water mechanically raised.— 3. Ina 
manner resembling a machine; without care 
or reflection; by the mere force of habit; auto- 
matically; not spontaneously: as, to play on 
an instrument mechanically. 

Guards, mechanically formed in ranks. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, L. 136. 

4. Without loss of the constitution or identity 
of elements; in a manner involving change of 
place or figure without change of structure or 
constitution; without the aid of chemical at- 
traction: as, elements mechanically united in 
air; a body mechanically decomposed. 


if by mechanism. 
mechani cian (mek-a-nish’an), n. 


mechanics (mé-kan‘iks), 7. 


mechanism 


The 
state of being mechanical, or governed by or as 


{= F. méca- 
nicien; as mechanic + -ian.] 1. One who is 
skilled in mechanics or in machinery; one who 
is versed in the principles of machines or of 
mechanical construction. 

Even a mechanician, if he has never looked into a piano, 


will, if shown a damper, be unable to conceive its function 
or relative value. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 1. 


2. A mechanic; an artisan. 


A mechanician or mechanical] workman {s he whose 
skil is without knowledge of mathematicall demonstra- 
tion. Dee, Preface to Euclid (1570). 


The engraver was considered in the light of a mechani- 
cian, and, except in a very few instances, his name was 
not displayed. Ure, Dict., IT. 293. 


mechanicize (mé-kan‘i-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


mechanicized, ppr. mechanicizing. [< mechanic 
+ -ize.] To render mechanical. ([Rare.] 


Because no branch of the race was more mechantcized 
by Lockianism than the American. The Aimerican, X. 39. 


mechanicochemical (mé-kan‘i-k6-kem’i-kal), 


a. (< mechanic + chemical.] Pertaining to or 
dependent on both mechanics and chemistry: 
applied specifically to the sciences of galvan- 
ism, electricity, and magnetism, which exhibit 
phenomena that require for their explanation 
an application of the laws of mechanics and 
chemistry. 

[Pl. of mechanic: 


see -ics.] 1. The theory of machines. This fs 
the old meaning of the word, especially before the devel- 
opment of the modern doctrine of force. 


I do not here take the term Mechanicks in that stricter 
and more proper sense wherein it is wont to be taken 
when it is used only to signify the doctrine about the 
moving powers (as the beam, the lever, the screws, and the 
wedge), and of framing engines to multiply force; but I 
here understand the word Mechanicks in a larger sens 
for those disciplines that consist of the applications o 
the pure mathematicks to produce or modify motion in 
inferior bodies. Boyle, Works, ITI. 435. 


2. The mathematical doctrine of the motions 
and tendencies to motion of particles and sys- 
tems under the influence of forces and con- 
straints; in a narrower sense, this doctrine as 


applied to systems of ngid bodies. Mechanics 
is now commonly divided into kinematics and dynamica, 
and the latter into xfatics and kineticr, Mechanics treated 
by means of the infinitesimal calculus is called analytical 
mechanics. The fundamental principles of mechanics 
are stated under eneryy and force ; but the science is char- 
acterized by the great number of derived principles made 
use of. See principle. 


Newton defined the laws, rules, or observed order of the 
phenomena of motion which come under our daily obser. 
vation with greater precision than had been before at- 
tained; and, by following out with marvellous power and 
subtlety the mathematical consequences of these rules, 
he almost created the modern science of pure mechanics. 

Huazley, in Nineteenth Century, X XI. 489. 


mechanism (mek’a-nizm), n. [=F. mécanisme 


= Sp. mecanismo = Pg. mechanismo = It. mec- 
canismo, « ML. *mechanismus, LL. mechanisma, 
€ Gr. *unyaviona, contrivance, < *y7yavite, con- 
trive, < u7ya17, contrivance: see machine, me- 
chanic.] 1. The structure of a machine, engine, 
or other contrivance for controlling or utilizing 
natural forees; the arrangement and relation of 
parts, or the parts collectively, in any machine, 
tool, or other contrivance ; means of mechani- 
cal action; machinery; hence, the structure of 
anything that is conceived to resemble a ma- 
chine. 

The mechanism — that is, the bulk and figure of the bone 


and muscles, and the insertion of the muscle into the bone. 
N. Grew, Cosinvlogia Sacra, ii. 6. 


Although many authors have spoken of the wonderful 
mechanism of speech, none has hitherto attended to the 
far more wonderful mechanian which it puts into action 
behind the scene. D. Stewart, Human Mind, II. ii. 2 


It will not do therefore to say that light is propagated 
through alr in one way, by one sort of mechanton, when 
the air is very rare, and by another when the air is very 
dense. Stokes, Light, p. 79. 


The mind is not content to have connections of idexs im- 
posed on it by the mechaniem of perception and memory. 
Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 232. 
2. A mechanical contrivance or agency of any 
kind; in general, the apparatus, means, or mode 
by which particular effects are produced or pur- 
poses accomplished: as, the mechanism of a 
musical instrument (the apparatus by means of 
which the performer acts upon it); the mecha- 
nism of a play or of a poem; the mechanism of 
government.—3}. Action according to the laws 
of mechanics; mechanical action. 
After the chyle has passed through the lungs, nature 


continues her usual mechaniem to convert it into animal 
substances. Arbuthnot, Aliments, 


mechanist 


mechanist (mek’a-nist), n. 
-ist.] 1. A maker of machines, or one skilled 
in machinery or in mechanical work; a mecha- 
nician, 

The mechanist will be afraid to assert before hardy con- 


tradiction the possibility of tearing down bulwarks with 
a silk-worm's thread. Johnson, Rambler, No. 117. 


What titles will he keep? will he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechantst, 
A planter, and a rearer from the seed? 
Wordsworth, Excursion, vil. 
2. One of a school of philosophers who refer 
all the changes in the universe to the effect of 
merely mechanical forces. 
mechanistic (mek-a-nis’tik), a. [< mechanist 
+ -tc.] Of or pertaining to mechanism or 
to mechanists: as, ‘‘ mechanistic combination,” 
Nature, XXX. 383. 
mechanize (mek’a-niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mechanized, ppr. mechanizing. [= OF. mecha- 
niser, mechanizer; ¢ Gr. *unyzavicer, contrive, < 
nyxarn, & contrivance; see machine, mechanic. ] 
To render mechanical; bring into the form of 
mechanism; form mechanically; bring into a 
mechanical state or condition. 


The human frame a mechanized automaton. Shelley. 


mechanizer (mek’a-ni-zér), n. One who mecha- 
nizes; a believer in mechanical order orsystem; 
a utilitarian or formalist. 

Our European Mechanizers are a sect of boundless diffu- 
sion, activity, and couperative spirit: has not Utilitarian- 
ism flourished . . . within the last fifty years? 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, iii. 5. 

mechanograph (mé-kan’o-graf), ». ([< Gr. 
pnxary, &® machine, + ypdgerv, write.] A ma- 
chine-made copy, as of a writing, a work of 
art, ete. 

mechanographic (mek’a-no-graf’ik), a. [< 
mechanograph-y + -ic.) 1. ating of me- 
chanics. [Rare.]—2. Pertaining to mecha- 

aphy. 

mec anographist (mek-a-nog’ra-fist), n. [< 
mechanograph-y + -ist.] One who by mechani- 
cal means multiplies copies of any work of art, 
writing, or the like. 

mechanography (mek-a-nog’ra-fi), ». [< Gr. 
Enyavy, a machine, + -ypadgia, < ypagev, write. ] 
The art of multiplying copies of a writing or a 
work of art by the use of a machine. 

mechanology (mek-a-nol’6-ji),. [¢ Gr. unyavg 
a machine, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see ~ology.| 
The knowledge of, or a treatise on, mechanics 
or mechanism. [Rare.] 

The science of style, considered as a machine, in which 


words act upon words, and through a particular grammar, 
might be called the mechanoloyy of Si 


Quincey, Style, L 
mechanurgy (mek’a-nér-ji), . (<Gr. uy yavoup- 
yla, < unxavoupyédc, an engineer, ¢ ynyar4, & Ma- 
chine, + *épyecv, work.}] That branch of mechan- 
ics which treats of moving machines. [Rare.] 


meche!+, mechelt, a. Middle English variants 
of much. 
meche?}, n. An obsolete form of match?. 


Mechitarist, ». See Mckhitarist. 

Mechlin (mek’lin),a.andn. J, a. Pertaining 
to or produced at Mechlin or Malines in Belgi- 
um.—Mechlin embroideryt, an old name for Mechlin 
lace, because its peculiar manufacture gives it somewhat 
the look of embroidery. Dict. Needlework. — Mechlin 
lace. See lace. 

II, ». Sameas Mechlin lace. 
Mechoacan root. See root. 
Mecistops (mé6-sis’tops), n. [NL., < Gr. pajxco- 

To¢, #axcoToc, super. of zaxpéc, long, + oy, face.) 
A genus of African gavials of the family Gavia- 
lida, founded by J. KE. Gray in 1862. They have 
the hind feet webbed, the plates of the back and neck 
connected, and the jaws slender, not.enlarged at the end. 
M. bennetti or cataphractus is an example. 


Meckelian (me-ké’lian), a. [< Meckel (see def.) 
+ -ian.] Pertaining to J. F. Meckel (1781- 


i) 8 German anatomist.— Meckelian ganglion, 


rod, ce See the nouns. 

Mecoceras (mé-kos’e-ras), n. [NL. (Guenée, 
1857), < yuijxoc, length, + xépac, horn.) A genus 
of geometrid moths, typical of the subfamily 
Mecocerine, comprising a single beautiful spe- 
cies from South America. 

Mecocering (mé-kos-e-ri’né), n. pl. ([NL., ¢ 
Mecoceras + -ine.] A subfamily of geometrid 
moths, typified by the genus Mecoceras. Also 
raised to family rank as Mecoceride. 

mecockt,”. See meacock. 

mecometer (mé-kom’e-tér), n. [< Gr. jjxoc, 
length (cf. uaxpdc, long: see macron), + pétpov, 
a measure.] <A kind of graduated compass 
used at the Maternity Hospital in Paris for 
measuring new-born infants. 
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[< mechan(ic) + meconarceine (mek-0-nir’sé-in),n. [< meco(nic) medal (med’al), n. 


+ narc(otic) + -ine2.] | An alkaloid obtained 
from opium: said to be a useful hypnotic. 
meconate (mek’o-nat),. [< mecon(ic) + -atel.] 
A salt of meconie acid. 
meconic (mé-kon’ik), a. [< Gr. pnxwrixde, per- 
taining to a poppy, < pjKwr (> L. mecon),a poppy, 
oppy-seed, poppy-jJuice, opium, = OBulg. ma- 
4 = OHG. *mdhan, MHG. *mdhen, man, G.mohn, 
also OHG. mago, MHG. mage = OSw. (val)mu- 
gh, Sw. (vall)mo = Dan. (val)mue, poppy; the 
eut. forms prob. not of native origin.] Per- 
taining to or derived from the po py — Meconic 
acid, C7H,07, the peculiar acid with which morphine is 
combined in opium. When pure, it forms small white 
crystals, Its aqueous solution shows a deep-red color 
with the persalts of iron, which therefore are good tests 


for it. It is a tribasic acid, but most of its salts contain 
but two equivalents of the base. 


meconidia, ». Plural of meconidium. 

meconidine (mé-kon’i-din),. [< mecon(ic) + 
-id- + -ine2,] One of the alkaloids contained in 
opium 

meconidium (mek-6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. meconi- 
dia (-&). [NL., ¢ Gr. uyxwr, part of the intes- 
tines of testaceous animals, also the ink-bag 
of a cuttlefish, lit. poppy, poppy-seed (see me- 
conic), + dim. -idwy. The fixed generative 
medusoid of some calyptoblastic hydroids, as 
of the genus Gonothyrea, in which the sexual 
elements are matured and from which the em- 
bryos are discharged in the form of ciliated 
yanulas. These generative buds or zodids develop upon 
he gonotheca, several in succession from above downward, 
retaining their direct communication with the blastostyle ; 
when fully matured they are sacs hanging to the gonotheca 
by a narrow stalk or peduncle, having an opening or mouth 
at the far end surrounded by a circlet of tentacles, through 
which mouth the ova escape; the cavity of the hollow 
meconidium communicates with that of the blastostyle, 
and the medusoid, after performing its function, decays 
upon its stem, never becoming detached as a free zovid. 

meconin (mek’o-nin), n. [« mecon(ic) + -tn2.] 
A neutral substance (10H 1004) existing in 
opium. It is white, fusible, and crystalline. 

meconioid (mé-k0’ni-oid), a. [< meconium + 
-oid.} Resembling meconium. 

meconiorrhea (mé-k6’ni-d-ré’4), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pnxoviov, poppy-juice, the first feces of in- 
fants, + poia, a flow, < peiv, flow.] A morbidly 
increased discharge of meconium. 

meconium (mé-k6’ni-um), n. [<« L. meconium, 
< Gr. unxdviov, poppy-juice, the first feces of 
infants, < pfxwr, the poppy: see meconic.] 1f. 
Poppy-juice.— 2. The feces of a new-born in- 
fant.— 3. In entom., the feces of an adult in- 
sect just transformed from the pupa. . 

meconology (mek-6-nol’6-ji), n.  (« Gr. paw, 
the poppy, opium, + -Aoyia, < Afyerv, speak: see 
-ology.) A treatise on the poppy, or on opium. 

meconophagism (mek-6-nof’a-jizm),n. [As 
meconophag-ist + -~ism.] Opium-eating; the opi- 
um habit. 


The death of the 


petlent being attributed to causes 
which are supposed 
hagism. 


be disconnected from the meco- 
nop Alien. and Neurol., VII. 463. 


meconophagist (mek-6-nof’a-jist), n. ([« Gr. 
paxwv, the poppy, opium, + gayeir, eat, + -ist.] 
An opium-eater; one who has contracted the 
opium or morphine habit. | 


If they happen to find solace in opium readily, they be- 
come meconophagists. Alien. and Neurol., VII. 471. 


Meconopsis (mek-6-nop’sis), n. (NL. (Vigier, 
1821), < Gr. pixwr, the poppy, + dyxc, appear- 
ance.}] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Papaveracee, the poppy family, and the tribe 
Eupapaveree, characterized by a capsule which 
sp its open for a short distance, and by a club- 
shaped style bearing from four to six radiate- 
deflexed stigma-lobes. They are herbs, having a yel- 
low juice, entire or lobed leaves, and showy yellow, purple, 
or blue flowers, which droop in the bud, and are borne on 
long peduncles. Nine species are known, natives of west- 
ern Europe, the central part of Asia, and western North 
America. M. cambrica, the Welsh poppy. a plant of rocky 
and woody places in parts of western Europe, has bright- 
green hairy pinnate leaves, slender stems, and large ter- 
minal sulphur-yellow flowers. ‘This and several other spe- 
cies are cultivated for ornament. 

Mecoptera (mé-kop’te-ri), x. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 

qkoc¢, length, + rrepév, a wing, = E. feather.) 
some systems, an order of neuropterous in- 
sects corresponding to the Panorpide or scor- 
pion-flies, proposed for uniformity of nomen- 
clature instead of Brauer’s term Panorpate. 
Also, incorrectly, Mecaptera. Packard, 1888. 
med, An abbreviation of medicine, medical. 

Meda (mé’da),». [NL. (Girard, 1856); a made 
word.] <A genus of cyprinoid fishes, typical of 
the subfamily Medina, containing such as MM. 
Sulgida of the Gila river in Arizona. 


medallic 


[< OF. medaille, F. médailte 
O D.G. medatlle = Dan. medalje= Sw. medalj) = 
Sp. medalla = Pg. medalha = It. medaglia, ML. 
reflex medallia, medalia, medalea, medalla, me- 
dale (> OHG. medilla, medila, MHG. medele), a 
medal, ¢ LL. as if *metallea, < L. metalium, met- 
al: see metal.) A piece of metal, usually cir- 
cular in form, bearing devices (types) and in- 
scriptions,struck or cast to commemorate a per- 
son, an institution, oran event, and distinguish- 
ed from a coin by not being intended to serve as 


amedium of exchange. The word is aleo sometimes 
used to designate coins, particularly ancient coins in the 
recious metals, or fine medieval or Kenaissance coins, 
n collections. Some of the Greek and Roman coin-ty 
are commemorative, and the Roman medallions were of 
a quasi-medallic character. Strictly speaking, however, 
the medal is a creation of modern times. The carliest, 
and in point of portraiture the finest, medals were pro- 
duced in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century 
by Vittore Pisano of Verona. Fine medals were also exe- 
cuted in Italy, Germany, and France during the sixteenth 
century. English medals begin practically with the reign 
of Henry VIII. The earliest specimens are cast, but in 
the reign of James I. the pe of striking began to be 
employed. Thomas Rawlins, Thomas Simon, and Abra- 
ham Simon (seventeenth century) are the principal medal- 
ista who were natives of England; but some of the best 
English medals were the productions of foreign artists, as 
Trezzo (time of Philip and Mary), Simon Passe (James I.), 
N, Briot (Charles I.), the Roettier family (Charles II.), 
and J. Croker (Anne). 
An antique medal, half consumed with rust. 
Boyle, Works, V. 545. 
Italian and French writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries use medaglie and médatles to signify coins 
which, being no longer in circulation, were preserved in 
the cabinets of collectors as curiosities. Evenin the last 
century our own word medal was so employed. The 
medals of the Roman Emperors to which Gibbon often al- 
ludes in his notes to the “ Decline and Fall” are, of course, 
what are now known as coins; and Addison’s “ Dialogue 
upon the Usefulness of Medals" is, for the most part, a 
treatise on Roman impcrial coins. 

W. Wroth, in Coins and Medals (1885), p. 236. 
Counterfeit Medals Act. Sce counterfeit. Madonna 
medal, See onna. 

medal (med’al), v. t.; pret. and pp. medaled or 
medalled, ppr. medaling or medalling. [< medal, 
n.) Todecorate with a medal; confer a medal 
upon; present with a medal as a mark of honor. 
[ whey 
Irving went home, medalled by the king, diplomatized 


by the university, crowned, and honoured, and admired. 
hackeray, Roundabout Papers, Nil nisi Bonum. 


medal-cup (med’al-kup), x. A drinking-ves- 
sel of metal, usually silver, in which coins or 
medallions are in- 
erusted and form 
a part-of the deco- 
ration. Usually these 
coins are so inset that 
both sides can be seen, 
the interior of the cup 
as well as the exterior 
being in this way made 
ornamental. In some 
cases a serics of coins 
of a single sovereign or 
of a succession of sov- 
ereigns is used. 

medalet (med ‘al- | 
et), [< medal + | 
-et.] Any medal of 
small size. When 
not larger than, for 
example, the English 
florin or half-crown, or 
United States half-dol- 
lar, medals are gener- 
ally called by this name; but numismatists do not make 
any rigid distinction between medals and medalets. 

I shall beg leave to give this class the appellation of med- 
alets, as the genius of our language admits of this diminu- 
tive in ringlet, bracelet, and the like. 

Pinkerton, Essay onsMedals, I. § 13. 

medalist, medallist (med’al-ist),. {< F. mé- 

dailliste = Sp. medallista; as medal + -ist.] 1. 
An engraver, stamper, or molder of medals. 

Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their utmost 

skill in the work of transmitting his features to posterity. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., v 
2. One who is skilled in medals. 
Nothing could be more Civil and Franc than this Gen- 


tleman, whom I believe to be the best. Medalist in Europe. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 9S. 


Asa medallist, you are not to look upon a cabinet of med- 
als as a treasure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, 4. 
3. One who has gained a medal as a reward of 
merit. 

I backed my man to be not only Segior Classic, but First 
Chancellor’s Medalist, and to be a Medalist at all he must 
be a Senior Optime in Mathematics. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 215. 

medallic (mé-dal’ik), a. [< medal +-ic.] Per- 

taining to, of the character of, or represented 

on a medal or medals: as, the medallic art; a 
medallic coin or portrait. 


Silver Medal-cup. 
all of the Dukes o 
biittel.) 


(The medals are 
Brunswick-Wolfen- 


medallic 


I have lately seen, says Eugenius, a medailtic history of 
the present King of France. Addison, Ancient Medals, ili. 
If it is possible to conceive literature destroyed, and 
modern cities and their monuments in ruin and decay, 
medallie coins would become the most durable memorials. 
Jevons, Money and Mech. of Exchange, p. 63. 


medallion (mé-dal’yon), n. [< F. médaillon (= 
Sp. medallon), a large medal, a medallion, lock- 
et, ete.,< médaille, a medal: see medal.] 1. A 


medal of large size. Some Greek coins of unusually 
large module are popularly, though incorrectly, so called : 
as, the Syracusan medalitons. The pieces called by numis- 


- 


Obverse. Reverse. 
Medallion of MaximusI. (Size of the original.) 


matists the Roman medallions are Goneee struck in cop- 
per, though sometimes in the precious metals, and bear a 
general resemblance to the sestertii or large bronze coins 
of the earlier Roman emperors; but they are often of finer 
workmanship than the coins, and are not inscribed with 
the letters S. C. (for senatus consulto). These medallions 
(theancient name of which is not known) did not circulate 
as money, but were given by the emperors as presents to 
state officials and others. Their types are of a more or less 
commemorative character. 

Medallions |were). . . . in respect of the other coins, 
... the same as modern medals in respect of modern 
money. They were gas gga from all commerce, and 
had no other value but what was set upon them by the 
fancy of the owner. They are supposed to have been 
struck by emperors for presents to their friends, foreign 
princes, or ambassadors. Addison, Ancient Medals, iii. 
2. Anything resembling the classica) medallion. 
(a) A circular or oval disk decorated with figures, as a 
portrait with legends, and cast in metal. Medallions of 
this sort were common at the epoch of the Renaissance, 
and are among the most interesting specimens of the 
sculptures of that time. (6) In arch., a tablet, circular, 
oval, square, or of any other form, bearing on it objects 
represented in relief, as figures, heads, animals, flowers, 
étc., and applied to an exterior or interior wall, a frieze, 
or other architectural member; a cartouche. (c) A mem- 
ber in a decorative design resembling a panel ; a space re- 
served for some special work of art, as a landscape, a 
postrat, etc., or merely filled with ornamentation different 
rom the surface around it: as, a medallion in a carpet, on 


etc. 

rpet (mé-dal’yon-kar’pet), n. A 
carpet woven in one piece, with a large central 
figure, surrounded by a plainer surface, and 


lly a border. 

medallioned (mé-dal’yond), a. [< medallion + 
-ed2,| Ornamented with a medallion or me- 
dallions. 

An elaborate medaillioned title-page of birds, by Mr. J. 

G. Millais. Atheneum, No. 3156, p. 508. 

medallion-pattern (mé-dal’yon-pat’érn), n. 
In decorative art, a design for the ornamenta- 
tion of a surface of which a medallion or medal- 
lions form an important part. 

medallist, n. See medalist. 

medallurgy (med’al-ér-ji), n. [< medal + Gr. 
*tpyecv, work. Cf. metallurgy.) The art of de- 
signing and striking medals. [Obsolescent. ] 

medal-machine (med’al-ma-shén’), ». A ma- 
chine for copying medals and similar works in 
relief or in intaglio, on a seale larger or smaller 
than the originals. It is an adaptation of the 


carving-machine. 
medal-tankard (med’al-tang’kird), n. 
as medal-cup. 


meddle (med‘1), v.; pret. and pp. meddled, PP : 
meddling. [Early mod. E. also medle; < ME. 
medlen, medelen, < OF. medler, mesler, assimi- 
lated meiler, meller, F. méler = Pr. messlar = Sp. 
mecclar = Pg. mesclar = It. mischiare, mescolare, 
mix, < ML. as if *misculare, < L. miscere, mix: 
see mirl. Cf. melll, medley, intermeddle, etc.) 
Lt trans. To mix; mingle. 
Wordly [worldly] selynesse, 
Which clerkes calilen fals felicitee, 


Ymedled is with many a bitternesse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 815. 


Six sexter with a pounde 
Of honey meddei thai, and save it sounde. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 118. 
He cutt a lock of all their heare, 
Which medling with their blood and earth he threw 
Into the grave. Spenser, F. Q., II. i. 61. 


Same 


A medied estate of the orders of the Gospel and the medefult, a. 


ceremonies of popery is not the best way to banish popery. 
Quoted in Hooker's Lecles, Polity, ‘3 8. 


He tok his seurd in hand, the croyce let he falle, 
And medeled him in the pres, among the barons alle. 
Rod. of Brunne, p. 18. 


meddler (med’lér), n. 


meddling! (med’ ling), 2. 


Mede? (méd), ». [= 


Medeola 
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Il, intrans. 1}. To be mixed or mingled; mix. 
More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 28, 
2+. To mingle in association or interest; con- 
cern one’s self; take part; deal: generally re- 
quiring with in construction. 

Whan these iiij kynges saugh that these were a-monge 


hem medelinge, thei departed her peple in tweyne, and 
lefte viij™! fighting stille. Herlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 207. 


Study to be quiet, and to meddle with your own busi- 
ness. Tyndale, 1 Thea. iv. 11. 


Meddle not with them that are given to change. 
Prov. xxiv. 21. 


The shoemaker should meddle with his yard, and the 
tailor with his last, Shak., R. and J., i. 2. 40. 
8. To interfere or take part inappropriately, 
improperly, or impertinently; concern or busy 
one’s self with or about something without 
necessity or warrant; act in a matter with 
which one has no business: used absolutely, 
or followed by in or with. 

Why shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt? 2 Ki. xiv. 10. 


In those days nobody meddled with concerns above his 
comprehension. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 163. 


Miss Alethen was a lady of excellent sense, and did not 
meddle with him any more. 
J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xxx. 


To meddle or make, to have to do; take part; interfere. 
(Colloq. } 


For such kind of men, the less you meddle or make with 
them, why, the more is for your honesty. 
Shak., Much Ado, ili. 8. 55. 
One who meddles; one 
who interferes or busies himself with things in 
which he has no personal or proper concern; an 
officious person; a busybody. 
Do not drive away such as bring thee information as med- 


dlers, but accept of them in good part. 
Bacon, Of Great Place. 


a Ndigeonn for meddlers. See layer-over. 
me 


dlesome (med’l-sum), a. [< meddle + 
-some.] Given to meddling; apt to interpose in 
the affairs of others; inclined to be officiously 
intrusive. 

Honour, that meddlesome, officious ill, 
Pursues thee e’en todeath. Blair, The Grave, 


meddlesomeness (med‘l-sum-nes), n. Officious 


interference in or with the affairs of others. 


I shall propound some general rules according to which 
such meddlesomeness is commonly blameable. 
, Sermons, I. xxi. 
[< ME. medlyng, 
meddelynge ; verbal n. of meddle, v.] 1. The 
act or habit of interfering in matters not of 
one’s proper concern. 
Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
2+. Contention in battle; fighting. 
Whan Agravayn hadde the horse, he lepte vp as soone 


as he myght, and than be-gan the med amonge hem 
full crewell and fell. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), fi. 199. 


meddling? (med’ling), p.a. Officious; unwar- 


rantably busy or officiously interposing in other 
men’s affairs: as, a meddling neighbor. 

A medling man is one that has nothing to do with his 
businesse, and yet no man busier than hee, and his busi- 


nesse is most in his face. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Medling Man. 


meddlingly (med’ling-li), adv. In a meddling 


manner; officiously. 


mede!+, mede?}, ». Middle English forms of 


mead! and meed. 


F. Méde, < L. Medus, 
pl. AMedt, <Gr. Midoc, 
usually in pl. M#doz, 
the Medes, = Heb. 
Madhai, the Medes, 
Media, Madhi, a 
Mede, < OPers. and 
Zend Mada, a Mede.] 
A native or an in- 
habitant of Media, 
an ancient kingdom 
of Asia, south of the 
Caspian Sea, and 
later a part of the 
Persian empire. 

The thing is true, ac- 
cording to the law of 


the Medes and Persians, 
which altereth not. 
Dan. vi. 12. 


A Mid- 
dle English form of 
mecdfutl. 


(mé-d6’6- 
(NL. (Lin- 


ber-root (‘f/edeola Virgtnica). a, 
flower; 4, fruit. 


li), m. 


media! (mé’di-4), n. 


media?, n. 
mediacy (m6 di-a-si), n. [< media(te) + - 


medialuna (mé“di-a-li’nii), 7. 


median! (mé’di-an), a. 


median 


neeus, 1787), < L. Medéa, Media, < Gr. Mideca, 
Medea, famed as a sorceress.] <A genus of 


liliaceous plants of the tribe Medeolew. It ts 
characterized by a whorl of leaves at the middle of the 
stem, and by the flowers being in a terminal umbel, sur- 
rounded by three involucrate leaves. There is but a sin- 
gle species, M. Virginica, the Indian cucumber-root, which 
is common in damp, rich woods in North America. See 
cucumber-root. 


Medeolesx (mé-dé-0'1é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Bentham 


and Hooker, 1883),< Medeola + -ea.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Liliacee. It is char- 
acterized by a bulbless stem (the few leaves radical, or 
whorled on the stem), terminal solitary or umbelled flow- 
ers, extrorse anthers, and an indehiscent fleshy fruit. It 
contains 5 genera and about 25 species, natives of North 
America and the northern and temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia. 
[L., fem. of medius, mid- 
dle: see medium.] In anat., the middle tunic 
of an artery or a lymphatic vessel. Leidy, Anat. 
(1889). 
Plural of medium. 
J 1. 
The state of being mediate; the state or fact of 
being a medium or mean cause.— 2. Mediation. 
Were there in these syllogisms no occult conversion of 
an undeclared consequent, no mediacy from the antcce- 


dent, ey could not in their ostensible conclusion reverse 
the quantities of Breadth and Depth. Str W. Hamilton. 


mediad (mé’di-ad), adv. [< medial + -ad3.] In 


anat. and zool., to or toward the meson or mid- 
dle line or plane in situation or direction; me- 
siad. 

Almost all the Lamellibranchiata have two pairs of these 
gills on either side: an inner pair, which are placed medtad, 


and an outer pair at the sides of these. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (traris.), p. 386. 


medixval, medisvalism, etc. See medieral, ete. 
medial (mé’di-al), a. and x. 


[< LL. medialis, 
of the middle, <L. medius, middle: see medium.] 
I, a. 1. Pertaining to the middle; situated or 
existing between two extremities or extremes; 
intermediate in situation, rank, or degree: as, 
the medial letters of a word; a medial mark on 
an insect’s wing. 

The inherent use of all medial knowledges, all truths, 


i damian books, ap ngs, and teachings, is that they 
bring us in to know God by an immediate knowledge. 


Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 123. 
Among the Dipnoi, Protopterus retains the medial row 


of rays only, which have the form of fine rods of cartilage. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 477. 


2. Mean; pertaining to a meanor average.—3. 
In modern spiritualism, pertaining to a medi- 
um orto mediumship; mediumistic: as, medial 
faculties; medial phenomena.—4. In <zool. and 
anat., same as median! and mcsal.—5. In bot., 


same as medianl,— tion medial. See alliga- 
tion.— Medial cadence. (a) In Gregorian music, a ca- 
dence closing with the chord of the mediant of any mode. 
(b) In modern music, a cadence, final or not, in which the 
next to the last chord is inverted ; an inverted cadence.— 
Medial cells, basal cells of an insect’s wing, between the 
subcostal, median, and submedian veins, distinguished 
in the Hymenoptera. Also called median and brachial 
cells.— Medial consonances, in music, a term used by 
Helmholtz for the major third and major sixth, as distin- 
guished from the minor third and minor sixth.— Medial 
eyes, eyes equ distant from the base of the head and 

e apex or end of the labrum.— Medial line, a line whose 
length is a mean proportional between those of two other 
lines.— Medial moraine, stress, etc. See the nouns. 

II, n. In Gr. gram., one of the mutes 3, y, J, 
as if intermediate in sound between the surd 
mutes 7, x, T and the aspirates ¢, 7, 4. The term 
medial (Latin media) translates the technical Greek pecoyv, 
sc. adwrorv, middle mute. 


medially (mé’di-al-i), adv. In or along the mid- 


dle; as regards the middle; midway: as, me- 
dially situated. 

d A pimelepte- 
roid fish of the Pacific coast, Casiosoma cali- 


fornica. Tt has an ovate form, vertical fins not falcate, 
color blackish above with bluish and lighter tints below, the 
fina blackish. Itis about one foot long, is common alon 
the coast from Point Conception in California southw 
and is an esteemed food-fish. 
(= F. médian = Sp. Pg. 
It. mediano, ¢ L. mediants, that is in the middle, 
€ medius, middle: see medium. Cf. mean3 and 
mi-zen, ult. doublets of median!.] Pertaining to 
or situated in the middle; specifically, in anat. 
and zvol., intermediate as dividing the body 
by a longitudinal and vertical plane; medial; 
mesal: as, the linea alba is the median line of the 
abdomen; in Jot., situated in or along, or belong- 
ing to, the middle of a structure having a right 
side and aleft. See below.— Median area, in en- 
tom., a large space occupying the center of the wing, from 
base to end, lying between the median and submedian or 
internal veins. In Orthoptera it is often marked by a 
different structure from the rest of the wing.— M 

ry, a branch, usually of the anterior Interosseous, ac- 
companying the median nerve. It is sometimes of large 
size, and inay arise from the ulnar or the brachial.— Me- 
dian basilic vein. See bantic.— Median cells, Same 


median 


as medial cells. See medial._— Median cephalic vein, 
the vein of the arm which connects the median and the 
cephalic vein. Also called medicephalic vein. It is one 
of the veins commonly selected for venesection.— Median 
coverts, in ith., those coverts of the secondaries which 
intervene between the greater and lessercoverts. Seecut 
under covert.— Median foveola. See foveola.— Median 
line, a line passing or supposed to pass exactly through 
the middle of something specified. Specifically —(a) In 
anat., the periphery of the median plane; the dorsimeson 
or ventrimeson, or both of these, dividing the surface of 
the body into equal right and left halves; also, any line 
which lies in the meson or median plane. (5) In erystal., 
same as mnean line and bisectrixz. See bisectriz,1. (c) In 
climatolovy, the average central course of a trade-wind. 


The mean position of the median line lies at least six or 
seven degrees north of the equator. 
Crol?, Climate and Time, p. 231. 


Median nerve. (a) The principal nerve of the front of 
the arm, situated between the musculocutaneous and the 
ulnar, arising from the upper and lower cords of the bra- 
chial plexus by two heads which embrace the axillary ar- 
pea and prolonged to the hand. (b) In bof., a nerve trav- 
ersing the middle of a leaf or leaf-like expansion. —Me- 
dian plane. (a) In anat. and zovl., an imaginary vertical 
plane snpposee to divide the body longitudinally into two 
equal parts, right and left; the meson. (0) In bot., of a 
flower or other lateral structure of a plant, a vertical 
plane which bisects the anterior and posterior sides, and 
which, if prolonged, would pass through the center of the 
nt axis. Goebel. Also called anteroposterior plane.— 
edian shade, in entom., a more or less distinct shaded 
band or mark running transversely across the middle of 
the anterior wing, found in most noctuid moths.— Median 
See strexss.— Median vein. (a) In anat., the 

middle superficial vein of the front of the forearm, di- 
viding at or near the bend of the elbow into the median 
basilic and median cephalic. The former of these soon 
joins one of the brachial veins which accompany the bra- 


— — 1 


SF 
Median and other Veins of Arm. 


1, tendon of biceps; 2, brachial artery; 3, bicipital fascia; 4, inter- 
nal cutaneous nerves; 5. external cutaneous nerves; ss, median vein; 
mo, median basilic; stc, median cephalic; 6, basilic; ¢, cephalic; + 


radial; au, fv, anterior and posterior ulnar veins. Severa unnamed 
veins are also shown. All these veins are superficial to d/, d/, the 
general deep fascia of the parts; #16 or mc is usually selected for vene- 
section. 


chial artery ; the latter soon unites with the radial to form 
the cephalic, which continues superficial up the arm to 
join the axillary or subclavian. (0b) In entom., the third 
main longitudinal vein or rib of an insect’s wing, count- 
ing from the anterior border.— Median wall, in archego- 
niate pant a wall in a plane at right angles to the basal 
wall, dividing the pro-embryo into lateral halves. Goebel. 
— Median zone. See zone. 
Median? (mé’di-an), a. and». [< L. Media, 
< Gr. Mydia, Media, < Mido, the Medes: see 
Mede3.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Media, an 
ancient kingdom of Asia. Also Medic. 
Ev’ry day did change attire, 
In costly Median silk. 
Queen Eleanor's Fali (Child's Ballads, VII. 297). 
II. n. Same as Mede3. [Rare.] 
medianimic (mé‘di-a-nim’ik), a. 
diumistic. 
medianly (mé’di-an-li), adv. [< median + -ly2.] 
In or along the middle. 
The laryngeal sac opens medtanly into the front of the 
larynx. Encye. Brit., TI. 151. 
mediant (mé’di-ant), n. [< It. mediante, < LL. 
median(t-)s, ppr. of mediare, divide in the middle: 
see mediate | 1. In Gregorian music, one of the 
principal tones of a mode, situated as nearly 
as possible midway between the dominant and 
the final, and ranking next in importance to 
them. It may be used as the first tone of any phrase of 
a plain-song melody except the first and the last. The 
mediants of the several modes are: I., F; II., E; IIL, G; 
IV.,G; V., A; VI, D; VIL, C; VIIL, F; IX., C; X, B; 
XL, D; XII, D; XITI., E; XIV., A. 


Same as me- 


m 


mediastina, n. 
mediastinal (mé-di-as’ti-nal), a. 


mediastinet (m6-di-as’tin), n. 
mediastinitis (mé-di-as-ti-ni‘tis), 7. 
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2. In modern music, the third tone of the scale. 
The scale is major or minor according as the 
mediant is @ major or a minor third above the 
key-note. 

an-ventral (mé’di-an-ven‘tral), a. Same 
as medioventral, Huxley and Martin. 

Plural of mediastinum. 

[< mediasti- 
num - -al.) Of or pertaining to a mediastinum 
or middle septum or partition, particularly that 


of the thorax. 
[< NL. medias- 
tinum,q.v.] Same as mediastinum. 
[< medi- 


astinum -+ -itis.] Inflammation of the proper 
tissue of the mediastinum. 


mediastinum (mé/ di-as-ti’ num), n.; pl. me- 


diastina (-néi). [NL., neut. of L. mediastinus, 
lit. being in the middle or midst (used only in 
the sense of ‘a helper, assistant’), < mecius, 
middle: see medium.) In anat., a median sep- 
tum or partition between two parts of an or- 
gan, or between two paired cavities of the body ; 
especially, the membranous partition separat- 
ing the right and left thoracic cavities, form- 


ed of the two inner pleural walls. Since in man 
these pleural folds do not meet, the term mediastinum is 
extended to the space between them.— Anterior medi- 
astinum, the space between the sternum and the pert- 
cardium, containing the triangularis sterni muscle, parts 
of other muscles, areolar tissue, lymphatic glands, etc.— 
Mediastinum testis, the septum of the testicle, or corpus 
Highmorianum, an incomplete vertical partition formed 
by an infolding of the tunica albuginea.— Middle medi- 
astinum, nearly the same as the pericardiac cavity, con- 
taining the heart, ascending aorta, pulmonary artery, and 
superior cava, which are within the pericardium, and the 

hrenic nerves, roots of the lungs, and lymphatic glands. — 

osterior mediastinum, the space between the spine 
and the pericardium, contalning e descending aorta, azy- 
gous veins, thoracic duct, esophagus, and pneumogastric 
and splanchnic nerves.—§uperior m tin the 
space corresponding to the upper part of the sternum, ex- 
tending from the manubrium in front to the spine behind. 
It contains the trachea, esophagus, thoracic duct, the arch 
of the aorta and the origin of the large arteries, the large 
rele: phrenic and pneumogastric nerves, thymus gland, 


etc. 
mediate (mé’di-at), v.; pret. and pp. mediated, 


ppr. mediating. [< LL. mediatus, pp. of medi- 
are, divide in the middle (ML. also be in the 
middle, be or come between, mediate), < me- 
dius, middle: see medium.) JI, intrans. 1. To 
occupy an intermediate place or position; be 
interposed ; have the position of a mean. 


By being crowded Eiey exeluce all other bodies that be- 
fore mediated between the parts of their sear 
tr K. Digby. 


Evernia vulpina must be admitted to mediate, as well in 
general habit as in an important detail of thalline struc- 
ture, between the other northern species and Usnea. 

E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. (11). 
2. To have the function of a mean or means; 
effect a connection between other things, or a 
transition from one to the other. 


Lotze, so to speak, turns the flank of the sceptical doc- 


trine, by insisting that, after all, knowledge can be nothing ° 


but a mediating process. Mind, X. 110. 

Prof. Jebb has, it is true, not augmented the number of 
previous theories as to the origin of the Iliad by any the- 
ory distinctly original; yet he has opened up a meditating 
view, which is of interest and may commend itself to 
many. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIIT. 475. 
3. To intervene for the purpose of reconcilia- 
tion; act as an intermediary for the settlement 
of a disagreement or discord; intercede. 

What man is able to meditate, and stand in the gap, be- 
tween God and man? Donne, Sermons, i. 

Bacon attempted to meditate between his friend and the 
Queen. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
4+. To take an intermediate stand; act moder- 
ately; avoid extremes. 


The law doth sometimes mediate, thinks it good 
Not ever to steep violent sins in blood. 


Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 


5. In spiritualism, specifically, to act as a me- 
dium. = Syn. 1, See interposition. 
II, trans. 1. To effect by intervention, in- 
terposition, or any intermediary action. 
Employed to mediate 
A present marriage, to be had between 


Him and the sister of the young French queen. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, viii. 


It is singular that the last act of his political life should 
have been to mediate a peace between the dominions of 
two monarchs who had united to strip him of his own. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 18. 
2. To effect a relation between or a transition 
from, as between two things, or from one thing 
to another; bring into relation by some inter- 
vening means or process. 

What we have is always a positive meditated by a ne 
tive; and if we could absolutcly sever either from the 


other, we should come in both cases to the same result. 
E. Catrd, Hegel, p. 215. 


mediate (mé’di-at),a. [< LL. mediatus, Pp.’ see 


mediateness (mé‘di-at-nes), n. 


mediation (mé-di-a’shon), ». 


mediation 


3. To harmonize; reconcile; settle, as a dis- 
pute, by intervention. 
No friends 
Could mediate their discords. 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 2. 
4+. To further by interceding, or by acting as 
a mediator. ([Rare.] 

Remember me by this; and in your prayers, 

When your strong heart melts, mediate my poor fortunes. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. 2. 

5. To divide into two equal or approximately 

equal parts. 


They styled a double step, the space from the elevation 
of one fuot to the same foot set down again, mediated by 
a step of the other foot, a pace, equal to five feet. Holder. 


the verb. Cf. immediate, intermediate.] Sit- 
uated between two extremes; lying in the mid- 
dle; intermediate; intervening. 
Anxious we hover in a mediate state, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing. 
Prior, Solomon, fii. 
2. Acting as a means or medium; not direct 
orimmediate in operation; not final or ultimate. 

It is certain that the immediate cause of death is the 
resolution or extinguishment of the spirits; and that the 
destruction or corruption of the organs is but the mediate 
Cause. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 399. 
3. Effected by or due to the intervention of a 
mean or medium; derived from or dependent 
upon some intervening thing or act; not pri- 
mary, direct, or independent. 

We may, accordingly, doubt the reality of any orice of 
mediate knowledge, without denying the reality of the im- 
mediate knowledge on which the mediate knowledge rests. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysica, ix. 

As a lecturer he (Christison] was... perfect, full of 
immediate knowledge as distinguished from meditate. 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 802. 


Mediate utination. See agglutination.— Mediate 
auscultation or percussion, in pathol. See auscultation. 
— Mediate certainty, certainty founded on inference or 


reasoning : opposed to tmmediate or intuttive certainty. 
— Mediate contraries. See contrary.— Mediate evi- 
dence, or mediate testimony, in Zaz, a phrase not hav- 
ing any technical meaning, but used by theoretic writers 
to indicate (a) evidence or testimony which does not go 
directly to demonstrate the fact sought to be proved, but to 
establish some intermediate fact from which an inference 
or further evidence may deduce that sought to be proved ; 
and (b) secondary evidence as distinguished from primary. 
— Mediate good, something useful or good as aiding to 
the attainment of an ultimate good.— Mediate imputa- 
tion. See imputation.— Mediate inference, an infer- 
ence from two or more premises.— Mediate knowledge, 
representative knowledge; the knowledge of something 
through something else which is immediately P aaaathat 
— Mediate mode. See tmmediate mode, under model. 
— Mediate object, anything which is an object through 
something else which is the immediate object. 


The sensible qualities are the immediate objects of the 
senses; a substance invested with those qualities the me- 
diate. Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 


Remote mediate mark. See mark1. 


mediately (mé’di-at-li), adv. Ina mediate man- 


ner; by the intervention of a mean or medium ; 
indirectly ; by mediation. 
She hath a superior above her, by whom she ought to 


be ruled and ordered; for she fs not immediately under 
God, but mediately. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


If the king granted a manor to A., and he granted a por- 

tion of the land toB., . . . B. held his lands immediately 
of A., but mediately of the king. Blackstone, Com., II. v. 
The state of 
being mediate, in any sense of that word. 
[< ME. media- 
cion, mediacioun, < OF. mediation, F. médiation 
= Sp. mediacion = Pg. mediacgdo = It. media- 
zione, < ML. *mediatio(n-), « LL. mediare, divide 
in the middle, ML. also mediate: see mediate. ] 
1. The act of mediating; intervention; inter- 
position. 

But by medtacyon of the lordes it was agreed that Rob- 


ert shulde haue euery yere durynge his life iii M. markes. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 102, note. 


It being the undeniable prerogative of the first cause 
that whatsoever it does by the mediation of second causes 
it can do immediately by itself without them. 

South, Works, IV. xi 
2. Agency between parties with a view to rec- 
oncile them or to effect some arrangement be- 
tween them; entreaty for another; intercession. 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 25. 


By Mediation of Cardinals sent by the Pope, a Truce for 
two Years is concluded between the two Kingdoms of 
England and France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 124. 


It is the Christian’s unspeakable privilege. and his alone, 
that he has at all times free access to the throne of grace 
through the mediation of his Lord and Saviour. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 245. 
8. The state of being mediate, or of serving 
as a medium or means; intermediate relation ; 
a coming between.— 4}. Means; aid; help. 


mediation 


mediacton of this litel tretis I purpose to teche the 
acertein nombre of conclusions. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Astrolabe. 
5. In music: (a) In Gregorian music, that part 
of a melody which lies between the intonation 
and the ending —that is, the main part of the 
melody. The various “tones” or melodics properly 


have but one mediation, which usually appears under 
three forma, according to the nature of the text to which 


the melody is sung. (4) In an Anglican chant, the 
rhythmical conclusion of the first half—that 
is, the two measures after the first reciting- 
note, ending frequently in a half-close; the first 
cadence. =Syn. 1 and 2, Interference, Intervention, etc. 
Seer ith 
mediative (mé‘di-d-tiv), a. [< mediate + -ive.] 

Having a mediating function; acting as a 
mean, medium, or mediator; mediatorial. 

This commerce of sincerest virtue needs 

No mediative signs of selfishness, 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 
mediatization (mé“di-a-ti-za’shon), n. [« me- 
diatize + -ation.] The act of mediatizing, or 
the state of being mediatized. See mediatize. 
mediatize (mé‘di-a-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. me- 
diatized, ppr. mediatizing. [« mediate + -ize.] 
1. To make mediate; reduce from an immedi- 
ate or direct to a mediate or indirect relation 
through the interposition of a secondary su- 


perior or controlling agency. Applied specifically 
to the process of converting one of the minor German 
states or princely families of the old empire from the semi- 
independent condition of having a direct share in the im- 
perial government, and responsibility to it, to that of sub- 
ordination to an intervening power, by being annexed to 
it while retaining all local possessory and governmental 
rights. By this process, especially under the Westphalian 
treatics of 1648, and the changes leading to the dissolution 
of the ald empire and the formation of the Confederation 
of the Rhine in 1806, the number of mediatized states and 
princely families became very large. . 


The same peace (that of Lunéville] declared that all 
the secular princes who had lost eget Al this cession 
were to be indemnified by the Empire. 8 was done at 
Regensburg in 1803. The indemnifying material was ob- 
tained by mediatizing all the free cities but six, and all 
the spiritual estates but two. Lowe, Bismarck, Int., p. vi. 


‘Your Highness,” I said (it is a title appertaining to 
as sprung from a mediatized family). 
Harper's Mag., LXXVITII. 866. 
2. To mediate. ([Rare.] 
A creed of reconciliation which a to mediatize 
between two opposite parties. Unitarian Rev., Aug., 1885. 
mediator (mé’di-d-tor), ». [= F. médiateur = 
Pr. mediator = Sp. Pg. mediador = It. mediatore, 
« LL. mediator, < mediare, mediate: see medi- 
ate.) 1, One whomediates; one whointerposes 
bet ween parties; especially, one who interposes 
for the purpose of effecting reconciliation. 
In this Distraction of Christendom, many Princes, the 
Kings of Spain, Denmark, and Hungary, became Media- 


tora fur a Peace between the two Kings of England and 
France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 


Charles came back, not as a mediator between his peo- 
ple and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between in- 
ternal factions. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 
2. A go-betweeng an agent. 

By which mediatours or which messagers. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


The Mediator, a title of Jesus Christ, given with refer- 
ence to his agency in reconciling God and men. 


For there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. fi. 5. 
=§ Interceasor, interceder, propitiator. 
mediatorial (me’di-4-t6’ri-al), a. [« mediatory 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a mediator; having 
or pertaining to the functions of a mediator. 

His mediatoriéal character and office was meant to be 
Tepresented as a perpetual character and office. 

Pajey, Sermons, xxii. 
mediatorially (mé‘di-a-t6’ri-al-i), adv. In the 
manner of a mediator; as a mediator. 
mediatorship (mé‘di-a-tor-ship), n. [« media- 
tor + -ship.] The office, position, or function 
of a mediator. 


The infinitely perfect mediatorship and intercession of 
Christ. South, Works, VI. i. 
mediatory (mé‘di-a-té-ri), a. [< LL. *media- 

forius, intermediate (cf. mediator, mediator), 

« mediare, mediate: see mediate.] Pertaining 

to mediation; mediatorial. 

The mediatory office which he was to be intrusted with. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 
mediatress (mé’di-ad-tres), n. [< mediator + 
-€38. Cf. mediatriz.} Same as mediatriz. 
Why didst thoa not, O gentle mother-queen! 
As judge and mediatress stand between ? 
Lewis, tr. of Statius, vil. 
mediatrix (mé-di-a’triks), n. [< LL. media- 
tric, fem. of mediator, a mediator: see media- 
tor.| A female mediator. 


medibasilic (mé’di-ba-sil’ik), a. 


medic! (med’ik), a. and n. 


Medic? (mé’dik), a. 


medicable (med’i-ka-bl), a. 


Medicago (med-i-ka’g6), n. 


medica] (med’i-kal), a. and n. 
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The good countess pore somewhat of your desire of 
letters; but I am afraid she is not a proper mediatriz to 
those persons; but I counsel in the dark. 
Donne, Letters, xxvi. 
[< medi(an) 
+ basilic.] Connecting the median and the 
basiliec vein of the arm: specifically said of the 
median basilic vein. Coues, 1887. 
[= OF. medique = 
Sp. médico = Pg. It. medico, < L. medicus, of or 
belonging to healing, curative, medical; as a 
noun, medicus, m., ap igs doctor, surgeon, 
LL. medica, f., a female physician, midwife; < 
mederi, heal, = Zend madh, treat medically. 
Hence medical, medicine, remedy.] I, a. Same 
as medical. [Rare.] 
Should untun’d Nature crave the medick art, 
What health can that contentious tribe impart? 
Pomfret, Poems. 
IT. n. A physician or doctor; a medical stu- 
dent. ([Colloq.] 
Medic is the legitimate paronym of medicus, but is com- 
monly regarded as slang. 
B. G. Wilder, Jour. Nervous Diseases (1885), xii. 
(< L. Medicus, < Gr. Myc- 
xéc, pertaining to the Medes, < M7do:, Medes: 
see Mede3.] Same as Median?2, 


The Medic language is not the same as the Akkadian. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 31. 


medic’, medick? (mé’dik), ». [< ME. medike, < 


F. medique, < L. medica, < Gr. undixh, se. méa, 
‘Median grass,’ a kind of clover, fem. of Mydixéc, 
of the Medes or of Media: see Medic2.] A kind 
of clover, Medicago sativa; Burgundy clover; 
lucerne. The black medic, or nonesuch, is M. lupulina. 
Its pods are black when ripe. The spotted medic is M. 


maculata, whose leaflets bear a purple spot. Purple me- 
dic is a name sometimes used for lucerne. 


At Auerel Medike is forto sowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p. 140. 


[= OF. medicable, 
medecable = Sp. medicable = It. medicabile, < L. 
medicabilis, that can be healed, < medicuri, 
heal, cure: see medicate.] Capable of medica- 
tion; that may be cured or healed. 


Songs of victory and prafse, 
For them who bravely stood unhurt, or bled 
With medicable wounds. Wordsworth, Ode, 1815. 


(NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. medica, medic, + term. -ago, as in 
tussilago, ete.) A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Leguminose and the tribe Trifoliee ; 


the clovers. It is characterized by an obtuse keel 
and a scythe-shaped legume which {is more or less spi- 
rally curved or twisted. There are about 40 species, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, and Africa, but now naturalized 
in other parts of the world. They are herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with pinnately trifoliate leaves and adnate stip- 
ules, and usually small papilionaceous flowers, which 
are yellow, rarely purple, and grow in axillary racemes 
or heads, or sometimes almost solitary. The common 
name of plants of the genus is medic, sometimes snail-clo- 
ver. M. sativa, with purple flowers, is an popettant fodder- 
plant, cultivated under the names of alfalfa and lucerne 
(which see). M. lupulina, the black medic or nonesuch, 
closely resembles the hop-clovers, and also shares their 
name, but is distinguished by its black pods. It is of some 
agricultural value when growing with otherherbage. 4. 
maculata, the spotted medic (heart-clover), has a peculiar, 
spirally coiled prickly pod. These species are all natural- 
ized in the United States. M. arborea is a shrubby spe- 
cies (tree-medic, moon-trefoil) of southern Europe, said 
to promote the secretion of milk. MM. scutellata of the 
Mediterranean region is also a good forage-plant, resist- 
ing drought well. M. falcata is the yellow or sickle- 


podded medic. 

(< F. médical = 
Sp. Pg. medical, (ML. medicalis, pertaining to a 
physician or to medicine, < L. medicus, of heal- 
ing; asa noun, a@ physician: see medicl.] J, a. 
1. Pertaining or relating to the profession or 
practice of medicine; engaged in or connected 
with the study or treatment of disease: as, the 
medical profession; a medical man, book, or 
college; medical services; medical science.—2. 
Curative; medicinal; rutin shea as, the medi- 
cal properties of a plant; the medical effects of 
bathing. 

Abbreviated med. 


Medical departmen hy, etc. See the nouns. — 
Medical director, a meter eee: of the highest grade 
in the United States navy, having the relative rank of cap- 
tain.-- Medical fingert. [L. digttus medicus or medici- 
nalis.} The third finger: so called because that finger was 
supposed to have a nerve connecting it with the heart, 
and therefore to be medically important. 


At last he, with a low courtesy, put on her medical fin- 
ger a pretty handsome golden ring. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iff. 17. (Davies.) 


Medical inspector, a medical officer of the second grade 
in the United States navy, having the relative rank of com- 
mander.— Medical jurisprudence, forensic medicine. 
See forensic. 

Medical jurisprudence — or, as it is sometimes called, 
Forensic, Legal, or State Medicine — may be defined to be 


medically -(med’i-kal-i), adv. 


medicament (med’i-ka-ment), n. 


medicaster (med’i-kas-tér), n. 


medication (med-i-ka’shon), 7. 


medicative (med’i-kai-tiv), a. 


Medicean (med-i-sé’an), a. 


Medicean 


that science which teaches the application of every branch 
of medical knowledge to the purposes of the law. 

A. S. Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence, p. 1. 
Medical 


a medical practitioner; a physician or 
surgeon; sometimes, in England, one who has the medi- 
cal charge of a patient or a family, who may be a licensed 
apothecary, as distinguished from a physician or doctor. 


Messengers went off for her physician and medical man. 

They came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. 
hackeray, Vanity Fair, xiv. 

II. n. 1. A student or a practitioner of medi- 
eine. [Collogq.] 

The London medicals were quite as popular as the Edin- 
burgh students. Lancet, No. 3437, p. 06. 
2. Asmall bottle or vial made from glass tubing. 
The vial-maker cuts the tubes into lengths suitable to 
make two vials, and on each end of the pieoe, with the aid 
of a bluwpipe, forms a neck. He then heats the middle 
of the tube, parta it centrally, and closes the openings at 
the separated ends, shaping them properly for the bottoms, 
In a medical 
manner; for medical purposes; with reference 
to medicine or medical science. 

— F, mé- 


dicament = Sp. Pg. It. medicamento, <L. medica- 
mentum, a remedy, medicine, drug, < medicari, 
heal: see medicate.] 1, A healing substance; 
anything used as a curative; a medicine or 
remedy; now, more epcoeny) & healing sub- 
stance applied externally. 

Not with any medicament of a contrary temper, as the 
Galenistes vse to cure contraria contrarije, but as the 
Paracelsians, who cure stmtlia similibus, making one do- 
lour to expell another. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 

I sent more chirurgeons, linen, medicaments, &c., to the 
severall ports in my district. Evelyn, Diary, June 7, 1666. 

The lump of sugar which pothicars put into their whole- 
some but bitter medicaments to please a froward child. 

Scott, Abbot, xxil. 
2. Medicinal effect; curative power; the prop- 
erty of healing or remedying disease or disor- 
der. 

The stricken soldier was gathering strength and vital- 
ity by the unconscious medicament of the soft sunshine 
and balmy breezes. Touryée, A Fool's Errand, p. 98. 


medicamental (med’i-ka-men’tal), a. [< med- 


tcament + -al.] Relating or pertaining to 
medicaments; having the character of a medi- 
cament. 


medicamentally (med‘i-ka-men’tal-i), adv. In 


& medicinal way; as a medicament. 


The fish (codling] is not a young cod, . . . being more 
wholesome medtcamentally, but not so toothsome. 
N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 210. 


medicamentous (med’i-ka-men’tus), a. [¢ 


medicament + -ous.] Pertaining to or produced 
by drugs. Med. News, LIII. 414. 
[= It. medicas- 
tro, < L. medicus, a physician, + dim. -aster.] A 
pretender to medical knowledge or skill; an 
ignorant doctor. 

Many medtcasters, pretenders to physick, buy the degree 


of doctor abroad. 
Whitlock, Manners of the English (1654), p. 107. (Latham.) 


medicate (med’i-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. medi- 


cated, ppr. medicating. [< L. medicatus, pp. of 
medicari (> It. medicare = Sp. Pg. medicar = OF. 
medier), heal, eure, ¢ medicus, a physician, sur- 
geon: see medic!.}] 1. To make medicinal; 
tincture or imbue with a remedial substance 
or principle. 

To this may be ascribed the great effects of medicated 
waters. Arbuthnot, Aliments., 
2. To treat with medicine; ply with or as if 
with drugs. 

Did ever Siren warble so dulcet a song to ears already 

repossessed and medicated with spells of Circean effem- 
fancy? De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 
Medicated ale, bath, etc. See the nouns. 
[= F. médica- 
tion = Pr. medicacio = Pg. medicagdo = It. me- 
dicazione, < L. as if *medicatio(n-), « medicari, 
heal, cure: see medicate.] 1, The act or pro- 
cess of medicating or imbuing with medicinal 
substances; the infusion of medicinal virtues. 
—2. The use or application of medicine; spe- 
cifically, the administration of a therapeutic 
agent in order to produce some specific modi- 
fication in the structure or function of the or- 
ganism, as in producing diuresis, perspiration, 
etc. 


He adviseth to observe the times of notable mutations, 
as the equinoxes and the solstices, and to decline medt- 
cation ten days before and after. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. 
[< medicate 
+ -ive.] | Having medical properties; curing; 


tending to cure. 
[< It. Medici (see 
def.),a surname (orig. pl. of medico, a physician: 


Medicean 


see medic!), + -e-an.] Of or pertaining to the 
Medici, an illustrious family of Florence, ap- 
pearing first as merchants of the medieval re- 
public, and at the dawn of the Renaissance, in 
the fifteenth century, raised to supreme power 
through their liberality and merit. From this time 
on, for three centuries, amid fortunes of varying brilliancy, 
this family produced popes, sovereigns, and tyrants, and it 
occupies a large place in the history of Europe. In the fine 
arts and literature the epithet has particular reference to 
Cosimo dei Medici, known as Cosimo the Elder, and to Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent. The former was virtual master of 
the Florentine republic from 1434 to 1464, and was a gen- 
erous patron of the new art and letters founded on antique 
models; the latter was chief of the state in fact, though 
not in name, from 1469 to 1492, a brilliant protector of all 
learning. particularly of that of Greece surviving from the 
wreck of Constantinople, and a powerful benefactor of the 
arta. The Popes Leo X. (Lorenzo's son) and Clement VII. 
(Giulio dei Medici) carried on the traditions of the family 
in the fields of intellectual cultivation and achievement. — 
Medicean Library. Same as Laurentian Library (which 
see, under Laurentian).— Medicean stars, the namegiven 
by Galileo to the satellites of Jupiter. 


medicephalic (mé“di-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 
[< medi(an) + cephalic.) Connecting the median 
vein of the arm with the cephalic: specificall 
used of the median cephalic vein. Coues, 1887. 

medicerebellar (mé-di-ser-é-bel’ir), a. [« me- 
di(an) + cerebellar.) Situatedin the middle of 
the cerebellum: specifically applied to the an- 
terior cerebellar artery. 

medicerebral (mé-di-ser’é-bral), a. and n. [¢ 
medi(an) + cerebral.) I. a. Lying about the 
middle of each cerebral hemisphere: specifi- 
cally applied to the middle cerebral artery. 

i. n. The medicerebral artery, a branch of 
the internal carotid. 

medicinable (mé-dis’i-na-bl, formerly med’i- 
si-na-bl), a. [< ME. medicinable, < OF. medict- 
nable, medecinable ; as medicine, v. t., + -able.] 
Capable of medicining or curing; medicinal; 
healing; wholesome. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Al maner eggis of foulis that ben holsum and medicy- 


nable to ete for man kynde. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 12. 


Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 2. 33. 


No man hath sought to make an imitation by art of nat- 
ural baths and medicinable fountains. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, if. 199. 


The physicians make the galls and stones in the heads 
of Carps to be very medictnable. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 145. 


Medicinable ring, a ring supposed, as in the middle ages, 
to prevent or remove disease. Compare cramp-ring. 
medicinal (mé6-dis’i-nal, formerly med’i-si-nal), 
a. [< OF. medicinal, medecinal, F. médicinal = 
Pr. medecinal, medicinal = Sp. Pg. medicinal = 
It. medicinale, « L. medicinalis, of or belonging 
to medicine, medical, < medicina, medicine: see 
medicine.] 1. Having the properties of a medi- 
eine; adapted to medical use or purposes; cu- 
rative; remedial. 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 351. 


-To the body and mind which have been cramped by 
noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and restores 
their tone. Emerson, Misc., p. 21. 


2+. Pertaining to medicine; medical. 


Learned he was in med’c'nal lore. 
S. Butler, Hadibras, I. il. 223. 
medicinally (mé-dis’i-nal-i), adv. Ina medici- 
nal manner; with the effect of a medicine; for 
medicinal purposes: as, some kinds of food act 
medicinally ; to use & mineral medicinally. 
medicine (med’i-sin, more often med’i-sn), 2. 
< ME. medecine, medycyne, medcin, medcyn, 
medsyn, < OF. medecine, also mecine, F. médecine 
= Pr. medecina, medicina, metzina = Sp. Pg. It. 
medicina = D. medicijn =G. Dan. Sw. medicin, 
< L. medicina, (se. ars) the healing art, medicine, 
(sc. officina or taberna) a physician’s shop, (se. 
res) aremedy, medicine; fem. of medicinus, of or 
belonging to physic or surgery, or to a physician 
or surgeon (> OF. medecin, F. médecin, > E. obs. 
medicine (def. 4), a physician), < medicus, a phy- 
sician, surgeon: see medicl.] 1. A substance 
used as a remedy for disease ; a substance hav- 
ing or supposed to have curative properties; 
hence, figuratively, anything that has a curative 
or remedial effect. 
Than par auenture send sall he 
Sum of his angels to that tre, 
Of whi(l)k springes the oile of life, 


That medcyn es to man and wife. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.) p. 65. 
Thel perceyveden wel that no Syknesse was curable by 


gode Medycyne to leye thereto, but zif men knewen the 
nature of the Maladye. Mandeville, Travels, p. 120. 


If the rascal have not given me medicines to make me 
love him, I'll be hanged. Shak., 1 Hen. 1V., ii. 2. 19. 
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Nature too unkind, 
That made no medicine for a troubled mind. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, fii. 2. 


The only medicine for suffering, crime, and all the other 
woes of mankind is wisdom. Huailey, Lay Sermons, p. 39. 


2. The art of preventing, curing, or alleviating 
diseases and remedying as far as possible the 


results of violence and accident. Practical medi- 
cine is divided into medicine in a stricter sense, surgery, 
and obstetrics. These rest largely on the sciences of 
anatomy and hyaiology, normal and pathological phar- 
macology, and bacteriology, which, having practical re- 
lations almost exclusively with medicine, are called the 
medical sciences and form distinct parts of that art. Ab- 
breviated med. 


Ne hide it nought, for if thou feignest, 

I can do no medicine. Gower, Conf. Amant., L 
3. Something which is supposed to possess 
curative, supernatural, or mysterious power; 
any object used or any ceremony performed 
as a charm: an English equivalent for terms 
used among American Indians and other savage 
tribes. 


And as an angler med’cine [{. e. bait], for surprize 

Of little fish, sits pouring from the rocks 

From out the crooked horn of a fold-bred ox. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xii. (Nares.) 


Among the North American Indians, the fetish-theo 
seems involved in that remarkable and general proceed- 
ing known as getting medicine. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, IT. 141. 


The medicine used as bait, sometimes denominated 
barkstone, is the product of a gland of the beaver. 
Pop. Sei. Mo., XXV. 2. 
4+. A physician. [A Gallicism.] 


Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal; 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 27. 


Cephalic medicines. See cephalic.—Clinical medi- 
cine. See clinical.— Domestic, eclectic, forensic, 
Hermetic medicine. See the adjectives.— Institutes 
of medicine. See institute.— Logical medicine. See 


medicine (med’i-sin), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. medi- 
cined, ppr. medicining. [< medicine, n.] To treat 
or affect medicinally; work upon or cure by or 
as if by medicine. [Obsolete or poetical. ] 
But, being hurt, seeke to be medicynd. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, L. 877. 
Great griefs, I see, medicine the less. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2, 243. 
medicine-bag (med’i-sin-bag), ». A bag or 
pouch containing some article or articles sup- 
posed to possess curative or magical powers 
for the remedy or prevention of disease or mis- 
fortune, worn on the peren by American In- 
dians and other uncivilized peoples; a portable 
receptacle for remedies or magic charms. 

The American sorcerer carries a medicine-bag made with 
the skin of his guardian animal, which protects him in 
fight. E. B. Tylor, Encyc. Brit., XV. 200. 

medicine-chest (med’i-sin-chest), n. <A chest 
for holding medicines, together with such in- 
struments and appliances as are necessary for 
the purposes of suey 

medicine-man (med ’i-sin-man), n. Among 
American Indians and other savage races, & man 
supposed to possess mysterious or supernatural 
powers: a name used in English to translate 


various native names. Among the Indians medicine- 
men are persons prepared for their office by a long and 
severe course of training, of a kind supposed to endow 
them with magical powers of cure and prophecy. 


In fact, for a year or two he held the position — doubt- 
less to his own amusement — of a medicine man, to whom 
any mystery was easy. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 186. 

medicine-pannier (med’i-sin-pan’yér), n. In 
the United States army, a pannier for the trans- 
portation of medicines either in wagons or on 
pack-animals. 

mediciner (med ’i-si-nér), n. ([< medicine + 
-erl,] A medical man; a physician. 

Better fashioned medictners have brought fewer patients 

through. Scott, Abbot. 

medicinerea (mé“di-si-né’ré-4), n. [NL., <¢ L. 
medius, median, + NL. cinerea,q.v.] The cine- 
rea or gray matter of the lenticula and of the 
elaustrum of the brain, which occupies a posi- 
tion intermediate between the ectocinerea and 
the entocinerea. 

What may, for the sake of a general term, be called me- 
dicinerea. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 136. 

medicine-seal (med’i-sin-sél), n. One of cer- 
tain small greenish square stones found near 
old Roman towns and stations throughout Eu- 
rope, engraved with inscriptions on one or more 
borders, which were used as seals by Roman 
physicians to stamp the names of their medi- 
eines on wax or other plastic substance. 

medicine stamp (med’i-sin-stamp), 7. 
as medicine-seal. 


Same 


> 


medieval 


medicine-stone (med’i-sin-stén), ». A smooth 
stone found among American prehistoric re- 
mains. It was probably used as a sinker or 
er eg for fishing. . W. Henshaw, Amer. 

our. Archeol., I. 110. 

medicis (med’i-sé), n. A covering or wrap for 
the shoulders and breast, consisting general] 
of a loosely gathered piece of tulle or blond, 
worn about the close of the eighteenth century. 

medick!}, a. and. See medicl. 

medick2, x. See medic3. 

medico (med’i-k6), ». [< Sp. médico = Pg. It. 
medico, » physician: see medicl.] A doctor. 
(Cant. ] 

medicochirurgical (med‘i-k6-ki-rér’ji-kal), a. 
[< L. medicus, medical, + chirurgicus, chirur- 
gical: see chiruryic, chirurgical.] Pertaining or 
relating to medicine and surgery; consisting 
of both physicians and surgeons: as, & medico- 
chirurgical journal; the Medicochirurgical So- 
ciety. 

medicolegal (med‘i-k6-lé’gal), a. [< L. medi- 
cus, medical, + legalis, legal: see legal.) Per- 
taining to medical jurisprudence, or to law as 
affected by medical facts. 

medicst (med’iks), n. [Pl. of medic1: see -ics. ] 
The science of medicine. 

In medicks, we have some confident undertakers to res- 
cue the science from all] its reproaches and dishonours, 
[and] to cure all diseases. 

J. Spencer, Prodigies, p. 402. (Latham.) 
medietas lingus (mé-di’e-tas ling’ gyr6). (L.: 
medietas, middle, middle course, half (see mot- 
ety); lingua, gen. of lingua, tongue, speech. ] 
A jury composed half of natives and half of 
foreigners (hence said to be de medietate lingue, 
of half-tongue), formerly allowed under the 
English common law for the trial of an alien. 
In the United States the practice is still per- 
mitted by the laws of Kentucky. 
mediety (mé6-di’e-ti), .; pl. medieties (-tiz). 
[= F. médiété (vernacularly moitié, > E. moiety), 

L. medieta(t-)s, the middle, middle course, the 
half, moiety, < medius, middle: see medium. ] 
The middle state or part; half; moiety. 

Which [sirens] notwithstanding were of another descrip- 
tion, containing no fishy composure, but made up of man 


and bird; the human mediety variously placed not only 
above but below. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Etr., v. 19. 


The archdeacon of Richmond [in 1246] granted the me- 
diety of Poulton and Biscopham to the priory of St. Mary, 
Lancaster. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 507. 


There were two rectors, the living being held in medte- 
ties. e. Brit., XIV. 715. 
medieval, medieval (mé-di-6’val), a. and n. 
[< L. medius, middle, + @vum, age, period: see 
medium and age.) JI, a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of the middle ages: as, medieval art 
or architecture; the medieval spirit; a medieval 
habit of thought. See middle ages, under age. 
The darkest portion of the medieval period was different 

in different countries. . . . In a general way, however, it 


may be assigned to the tenth century. 
Hallam, Middle Ages. 


Medieval architecture, the most important branch of 
medieval art, including a great number of varied styles. 
This architecture embodies a union of the Greek system 


Medieval Architecture of the best period.—West front of Amiens 
Cathedral, France; 13th century. 


of columnar construction with the Roman vaulting and 
arches, with the consequences flowing logically from the 
pew combination. It may be considered as originating 


medieval 


about A. D. $00, in the palace of the Em r Diocletian 
at Spalato, in which arcades were in uced supported 
on free-standing shafts instead of the Roman piers with 
engaged columns, and in which the profile of the archi- 
trave was continued around the archivolt, which had 
usarped the architrave’s function, and now sprang di- 
rectly from the capital, abandoning the meaningless 
Koman interposition between archivolt and column of a 
small section of a mock entablature. Despite local differ- 
ences, medieval architecture represents a continuous de- 
velopment from the classical Roman to the modifications 
wrought by the Renaissance. At its origin, copying Ro- 
man models, it was poor and rude, owing to the lack of 
skill and of resources in its builders. Every succeeding 
generation sought to perfect the system of vaulted ceil- 
ings to which the characteristic forms of this architecture 
aredue. The applicationof the Roman groined vault was 
extended and brought into new combinations; the point- 
ed arch and vault were evolved, as possessing more sta- 
bility and elasticity than the old round-arched forms; and 
finally the use of to strengthen and support the vault 
was elaborated. By about 1225 medieval architecture 
could solve with the utmost economy and artistic excel- 
lence any problem that could be presented to masonry 
construction. From about 1250 architects, embarrassed 


no longer by inherent difficulties, began to lose the sim-- 


ple beauty of their style in unnecessary elaboration of 
etails, as in complicated window-traceries and in dis- 
torted profiles of moldings; and architecture progres- 
sively declined, so that the simplification of external forms 
effected by the Renaissance was a gain. But the sound 
and scientific medieval methods of construction remained 
in great part beneath the Renaissance exterior, and in- 
deed are not . wholly abandoned, especially in France. 
Many fanciful theories have been formed as to the origin 
of medieval architecture, especially that deriving its 
ined vaulting from an imitation of the lines of inter- 
acing branches in an avenue of trees. It was, however, 
in fact a thoroughly logical growth from classical models, 
and the result of consistent efforts to adapt means to the 
ends sought. Thus, the problem in a great church or hall 
was to cover in securely a large space with as few in- 
terruptions as possible to sight and sound; hence the 
tendency to widen the arches and to reduce the thickness 
of the pillars. The great height of such buildings was 
not induced by a desire to ‘soar heavenward,” but by the 
necessity to secure light for the nave by windows pierced 
above the roofs of the aisles. The typical decoration of 
this architecture is of the highest beauty and fitness, or- 
namenting but not masking the construction: and, while 
based chiefly on natural forma, it always, until the decline 
of the style, conventionalized these appropriately to their 
architectural function. This architecture attained its 
best development in France. See Byzantine, Roma ; 
Pointed, etc.—Medieval art, the art of the entire middle 
ages in Europe, beginning in the gradual transformation 
of classical forms and ideals, and extending to the Re- 
naissance, or, roughly, to the year 1500, though in Italy 
it ac became merged earlier in the new current of 
moder art, and in the north, as in England and Germany, 
it continued later. It embraces a countless number of re- 
gional and local styles and schools, yet all animated by a 
kindred spirit. It is second in importance in art-histo 
only to the art of Greece; and, while in many ways it fell 
far short of Greek art, the course of its development from 
rude beginnings was very similar, and, like the Greek, 
presents a consecutive and sincere effort on the part of 
succeeding craftsmen and artista constantly to do better. 
Its ideal of beauty was less high than that of the Greeks; 
it was more of a didactic art, seeking, in its illuminations 
and painting and sculpture, to illustrate and enforce the 
teachings of the Bible and the ituherent imperfection of 
man. Yet the general similarity of methods of observa- 
tion and work was so close that in France especially, after 
the close of the archaic period in the thirteenth century, 
much figure-sculpture was produced, as that in the por- 
tals of the cathedral of Rheims and on the north tran- 
sept of that of Rouen, which is in spirit thoroughly Greek, 
and is equal to all but the best Greek draped work. In 
decoration medieval art was preéminent. Like Greek 
it was understood and appreciated not by asmall cultivat 
class, but by the whole people. It consistently sought to 
give to the commonest tools and utensils beautiful forms 
and characteristic ornament; while the architectural sculp- 
tare and decorative combinations of forms have never been 
su in their variety, in their beauty of execution, 
and in their fitness to the ends which it was sought to at- 
tain. To the general artistic sentiment, religious fervor, 
and emulative spirit of the period most of the great cathe- 
drals, embodying, like a Greek temple, the best architec- 
tare and sculpture and the best decoration of the day, 
owe their origin.— Medieval history, Latin, etc. See 
the nouns. , . 
I. n. One belonging to the middle ages. 
This view of landscape differs from that of the media- 
vais. Ruskin. 
medievalism, medizvalism (mé-di-é’val-izm), 
nm. [< medieral +-ism.] 1. That which is char- 
acteristic of the middle ages; the medieval 
irit, practice, or methods in regard to any- 
thing; a peculiarity or characteristic of the 
middle ages. 
Again, I say, it is a pity to have our language interlarded 
with Orientalisms and Mediavalizms. 
Nineteenth Century, XIX. 665. 
2. Devotion to or adoption of the spirit or 
practice of the middle ages; medieval ten- 
dency in thought or action, as with respect to 
religion or politics. 
Even Abbotsford. d 


jarred upon me a little, 


was all carton pierre. 


Miss Braddon, Hostages to Fortune, p. 12. 
medievalist, medizvalist (mé-di-6’val-ist) 
n. [< medieval + -ist.]_ 1. One who is versed 
in the history of the middle ages.— 2. One who 
sympathizes with the spirit and principles of 
232 


ite its cherished associations, 
use I knew its medievalism 


3685 


the middle ages: often with the sense of one 
who is antiquated or behind the times.—3. One 
who lived in the middle ages. 

You have but to walk aside, however, into the Palazzo 


Pubblico, to feel yourself very much like a thrifty old me- 
dicvaiist. H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 264. 


medievalize, medizvalize (mé-di-é6’val-iz), v. 
t.; pret. and pp. medievalized, medicvalized, 
ppr. medievalizing, medicvalizing. [< medieval 
+ -ize.] To render medieval. 

Mr. Fellows, the painter, had helped with the costumes, 


supplying some from his own artistic properties, and me- 
dicevalizing others. Howells, Annie Kilburn, xvi. 


medievally, medizvally (mé-di-6’val-i), adv. 
In a medieval manner; in accord with the 
spirit or method of the middle ages. 

medifixed (mé’di-fikst), a. [< L. medius, mid- 
dle, + jixus, fixed, + -ed2.] In bot., attached 
by the middle, as an anther upon its filament. 
Compare basifixed. 

me ca (mé-di-fér’ ki), 2.5 iP medifurce Sach 
([NL., < L. medius, middle, + furca, fork.) In 
entom., the middle forked or double apodema 
which projects from the sternal wall into the 

cavity of a thoracic somite of an insect. 

me cal (mé-di-fér’kal), a. [« medifurca + 
-al.] Pertaining to the medifurea, or having 
its character: as, a medifurcal process. 

medillt, a. and . A Middle English form of 
middle. 

Medina (m6é-di’né), n. pl. [< Medart -ine.] A 
subfamily of Cyprinida, typified by the genus 
Meda. It is characterized by a short posterior dorsal fin 
armed with two spines, the posterior of which closes into a 
groove in the other, and by the adherence of the ventral 
tins to the abdomen by their inner margins. Few species 


are known, all confined to streams of the southwestern 
art of the United States. 


edina sandstone. See sandstone. 
medine (mé’din), n. [Also medino,; < F. medin 
(Cotgrave); appar. of Ar. origin.] A small 
coin and money of account in Egypt, the for- 
tieth part of a piaster. 


47 medines passe in value as the duckat of gold of Ven- 
ice. Haktuyt's Voyages, II. 271. 


Medinilla (med-i-nil’é),. [NL. (Gaudichaud, 
1826), named after D. J. de Medinilla y Pineda, 
governor of the Marianne Islands.] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Melastomacee, 

type of the tribe Medinillew. It is characterized by 

cent, ten, or twelve nearly equal stamens, the connective 
of the anthers two-lobed or spurred in front and with two 
lobes or one spur at the back, and a calyx-tube scarcely 
longer than the ovary. About 75 species are known, na- 
tives of the East Indies, the Malay archipelago, Madagas- 
car, and the islands off the west const of Africa. Theyare 
erect or climbing shrubs, generally quite smooth, with 
orrorite or whorled entire fleshy leaves, and clusters of 
white or rose-colored flowers. Several of the species are 
very ornamental. The most common greenhouse spe- 
cies is perhaps M. magnijica, a beautiful plant with pink 


flowers. 

Medinilles (med-i-nil’é-é), ». pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1867), < Medinilla + -ew.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melasto- 
macee, typified by the genus Medinilla. It is 
distinguished by a berry-like or coriaceous fruit, which 
breaks open irregularly ; by having the stamens usually 
equal and recurved, with a connective lobed or spurred 
both at the back and in front, or only posteriorly ; and by 
leaves which are not striolate between the primary nerves, 
The tribe includes 12 genera and about 145 species, all 
natives of the Old World. 


medinot, ». Same as medine. 

mediocral (mé’di-6-kral), a. [< mediocre + 
-al.) 1}. Being of a middle quality; mediocre: 
as, mediocral intellect. Addison.—2. In en- 


tom., being of middle length.— Mediocral anten- 
ns, in entom., those antenne which have the same length 
as the insect's body, or which, being turned backward on 
the body, attain the posterior extremity. Kirby. 


mediocre (mé’di-6-kér), a. and n. [= F. médi- 
ocre = Sp. Pg. It. mediocre, < L. mediocris, in 
a middle state, of middle size, middling, mod- 
erate, ordinary, < medius, middle: see medium. ] 
I, a. Of moderate degree or quality; middling; 
indifferent; ordinary. 
A very mediocre t, one Drayton, is yet taken some 
notice of. ope, To Dr. Warburton, Nov. 27, 1742. 
IT. x. 1. One of middling quality, talents, or 
merit. Southey. [Rare.] —2. A monk between 
twenty-four and forty years of age, who was ex- 
cused from the office of the chantry and from 
reading the epistle and gospel, but performed 
his duty in choir, cloister, and refectory. Ship- 
ley. 
mediocrist (mé’di-6-krist), n. [< mediocre + 
-ist.] A person of middling abilities; a me- 
diocre person. [Rare.] 
He (John Hughes] is too grave a poet for me, and, I 


think, among the mediocrists in prose as well as verse. 
Suv, To Pope, Sept. 3, 1735. 


mediscalenus 


mediocrity (mé-di-ok’ri-ti), n.; pl. mediocri- 
ties (-tiz). [= F. meédiocrité = Pr. mediocritat = 
Sp. mediocridad = Pg. mediocridade = It. me- 
diocrita, < Li. mediocrita(t-)s, a middle state, < 
mediocris, in & middle state: see mediocre.] 1. 
The character or state of being mediocre; a 
middle state or degree; a moderate degree or 
rate; specifically, a moderate degree of mental 
ability. 
Albeit all bountye dwelleth in mediocritie, yet perfect 


felicitye dwelleth in supremacie. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July, Embleme. 


For modern Histories . .. there are some few very 
worthy, but the greater part beneath mediocrity. 
acon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 130. 


His humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the medt- 
ocrity of his abilities. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 
2+. Moderation; temperance. 

Mediocrity, or the holding of a middle course, has been 
highly extolled in morality. Bacon, Physical Fables, vi. 

Body and mind must be exercised, not one, but both, 
and that in a mediwerity. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 324. 
3. A mediocre person; one of moderate capa- 
city or ability; hence, a person of little note 
or repute; one who is little more than a no- 
body. 

They proclaim, with a striking unanimity of bitterness, 
that their managers are nearly all medivertties, with no 
training for the duties they venture to assume, without 


influence on the destinies of the country they pretend to 
govern. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 475. 


=§ 1. Medium, Average, etc. See mean3, n. 
mediodorsal (mé“di-o-d6ér’sal), a. [« L. medi- 
us, middle, + dorsum, back: see dorsal.) Me- 
dian and dorsal; situated in the middle line of 
the back; dorsimesal. Huxley and Martin. 
mediopalatine (me’di-0-pal’a-tin), a. and n. 
[< L. medius, middle, + palatum, palate: see 
palate.] JT, a. Situated in the median line of 
the palate, as a suture; uniting the right and 
left palate bones. 
II. n. A mediopalatine bone. 
Other formations which, like the medtopalatine, serve to 
bind the palate halves together. 

Couea, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 173. 
mediopectus (mé"di-6-pek’tus), n.3 pl. medio- 
pectora (-to-rii). [NL.] Same as medipectus. 
mediosubmedian (mé’di-6-sub-m6’di-an), a. [¢ 
medi(an) + submedian.] Inentom., common to 
or intervening between the median and subme- 
dian nervures of an insect’s wing: as, the me- 

diosubmedian interspace. 

mediotarsal (mé"di-6-tir’sal), a. [< L. medius, 
middle, + NL. tarsus, tarsus: see tarsal.] Situ- 
ated in the middle of the tarsus; especially, 
formed between the proximal and distal rows of 
tarsal bones: as, a mediotarsal ankle-joint. See 
tibiotarsal.—Mediotarsal articulation, the kind of 
ankle-joint which is characteristic of all those vertebrates 
below mammals which have a tarsus, the joint being formed 
between the rows, proximal and distal, of tarsal bones, not 


between the proximal row and the leg, asin mammals. It 
occurs in all birds, and in those reptiles which have tarsal. 


mediotransverse (mé‘di-6-trans-vérs’), a. [< 
medi(an) + transrerse.)] Same as transmedian. 
medioventral (mé’di-d-ven’tral),a. [< medi(an) 
+ ventral.] In anat. and zodl., median and 
ventral; situated in the middle line of the ven- 
tral or under side of an animal; ventrimesal. 
Also median-ventral. 
medioxumoust (mé-di-ok’sii-mus),a. [«L. me- 
dioximus, medioxumus, that is in the middle, 
superl., < *medioc, in mediocrio, in a middle 
state, é medius, middle: see mediocre and me- 
dium.] Middlemost; intermediary. 
The whole order of the medioxumous or internuncial 
deities. Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. xii. § 6. 
medipectoral (mé-di-pek’t6-ral), a. [< medi- 
pectus (-pector-) + -al.] or pertaining to 
the medipectius.— Medipectoral legs, in entom., the 
intermediate or second pair of legs of a hexapod. 
medipectus (mé-di-pek’tus), n.; pl. medipectora 
(-to-rii). [NL., < L. medius, middle, + pectus, 
breast.] In entom., the middle breast; the un- 
der side of the mesothorax; the central portion 
of the sternum of an insect: more frequently 
called mesosternum. Also mediopectus. 
medipeduncle (mé’di-pé-dung’ es Same as 
medipedunculus, 
medipeduncular (mé’di-pé-dung’kii-lar), a. 
Of or pertaining to a medipedunculus. 
medipedunculus (mé“di-pé-dung’ki-Ius), 17.; 
pl. medipeduneuli (-li). [< L. medius, middle, + 
redunculus, pedunele: see peduncle.) The mid- 
le peduncle of the cerebellum; the pontibra- 
chium. B. G. Wilder. 
mediscalene (mé-di-ska’lén), a. [< mediscale- 
nus.) Of or pertaining to the mediscalenus. 
mediscalenus (mé’di-ska-lé’nus), 7.; pl. medi- 
sealeni (-ni). [NL., < L. medius, middle, + NL, 


mediscalenus 


scalenus, q. v.] The middle scalene muscle of 
the neck; the scalenus medius, Cowes, 
medisect (me-di-sekt’), r.t. [¢ L. medius, mid- 
dle, + secare, pp. sectus, cut.) To eut through 
the middle; sever into equal right and left 
parts. B. G. Wilder. 
medisection (mé-di-sek’shon),n. [« medisect + 
-ton, after section.) Hemisection: dissection at 
the meson or median longitudinal line of the 
body. B. G. Wilder. 
meditabundt (med’i-ta-bund’), a. (<« LL. medi- 
tabundus, « L. meditari, meditate: see meditate.) 
Pensive; thoughtful. aitley, 1731. 
meditancet (med’i-tans), x. [< medit(ate) + 
-ance.| Meditation. 

Your first thought is more 

Than others's labour'd medtiance; your premeditating 


More than their actions. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 


meditant (med’i-tant), a. andn. [< L. medi- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of meditari, meditate: see mecdi- 
tate.} I.t a. Meditating. 
A wise justice of peace medttant. 
B. Jonson, Barthulomew Fair, Ind. 
II. n. One who meditates; one who gives 
himself upto meditation. ([Rare.] 
Celestial Meditant! whose Ardours rise 
Deep from the Tombs, and kindle to the Skies, 
A Physician, To James Hervey, on his Meditations among 
{the ‘Tombs (1748). 
meditate (med ’i-tat), ¢.; a and pp. medi- 
tated, ppr. meditating. [«¢ L. meditatus, pp. of 
meditari (> It. meditare = Sp. Pg. meditar = F. 
meéditer), think or reflect upon, consider, design, 
urpose, intend; in form as if freq. of mederi, 
eal, cure; in sense (and in form, allowing for 
the possible interchange of d and /) near to Gr. 
tezetay, care for, attend to, study, practise, etc. ] 
a intrans. 1. To think abstractedly; engage 
in mental contemplation; revolve a subject in 
the mind; cogitate; ruminate. 
Isaac went out to meditate in the field at eventide 
Gen. xxiv. 63. 
While T roved about the forest, long and bitterly meddi- 
tating. Tennyson, Boadicea. 
2. To think out a plan or method; engage in 
planning or contriving; fix one’s thoughts with 
reference to a result or conclusion: followed 
by on or upon. 
I will meditate the while upon some horrid message for 
a challenge. Shak., T. N., iii. 4. 219. 
= Syn. To consider, reflect. See list under contemplate, 


v. 
II, trans. 1. To plan; design; intend. 


Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 
not then think of war. kikon Basilike, 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way 
By force to ravish, or by fraud betray. 
Pope, R. of the L., if. 31. 
Here the grim tyrant meditate his wrath. 
Thomson, Winter, L. 898. 
2. To think on; revolve in the mind; consider. 
Blessed is the man that doth meditate good things. 
Ecclus. xiv. 20. 
Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 66. 
3. To observe thoughtfully or intently; con- 
template vigilantly; watch. ([Rare.] 


Crouch’d close he [a spaniel] lies, and smeditates the prey. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 102. 


=Syn. 1. To devise, concoct.—3, To contemplate, rumi- 
nate, revolve, study. : vars ee 
meditatio fuge (med-i-ta’shi-6 fu’jé). [L.,con- 

templation of flight: see meditation and fugue. ] 
In Scots law, a phrase noting the position of a 
debtor who meditates an escape to avoid the 
payment of his debts. When a creditor can make 
oath that his debtor, whether native or foreigner, is tn 
meditatione fugqe, or when he has reasonable ground of 
apprehension that the debtor has such an intention, he is 
entitled to a warrant to apprehend the debtor. The war- 
rant may be obtained from any judge of the Court of Ses- 
sion, the sheriff, a magistrate of a burgh. or a justice of 
the peace, and is termed a meditatio fuge warrant. Under 
the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1881, which abolishes impris- 
onment for debt except in a few special cases, warrants of 
this kind are practically obsulete. inp. Dict. 
meditation (med-i-ta’shon), nm. [< ME. medi- 
tacioun, ¢ OF. meditation, F. méditation = Sp. 
meditacion = Pg. meditagdo = It. meditazione, 
< L. meditatio(n-), < meditari, meditate: see 
meditate.) 1. The act of meditating; close 
or continued thought; the turning or revolv- 
ing of a subject in the mind; sustained re- 
flection. 

Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer. Ps. xix. 14. 


meditationist (med-i-ta’shon-ist), n. 
meditatist (med’i-ta-tist), ». 


meditative (med’i-ta-tiv), a. 


meditativeness (med ’i-ta-tiv-nes), 7. 


meditet (med’it), v. ¢. 


mediterranet (med‘i-te-ran’), a. 
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And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
hak., M. N. D., fi. 1. 164. 


It should he no interruption to your pleasures to hear me 
often say that I love you, and that you are as much my 
meditations as myself. Donne, Letters, iv. 


He, then, that neglects to actuate such discourses loses 
the benetit of his meditation, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 69. 


Deep and slow, exhausting thought... 
In meditation dwelt with learning wrought. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 107. 


2. Religious contemplation. 


He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation, 
Shak., Rich. ITT., iti. 7. 62. 
Meditations in order to a good life. let them be as exalted 
as the capacity of the person and subject will endure up to 
the height of contemplation ; but if contemplation comes 
to be a distinct thing, and something besides or beyond 
a distinct degree of virtuous meditation, it is lost to all 
sense, and religion, and prudence, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 73 


3. In theol.: (a) A private devotional act, con- 
sisting in deliberate reflection upon some 


spiritual truth or mystery, accompanied by | 


mental prayer and by acts of the affections 
and of the will, especially formation of reso- 
lutions as to future conduct. Meditation differs 
from study in that its principal object is not to acquire 
knowledge, but to advance in love of God and holiness of 
life. (b) A publie act of devotion, in which a 
director leads a congregation in meditating 
upon some spiritual subject.—4. A short lit- 
erary composition in which the subject (usually 
religious) is treated in a meditative manner: 
as, a volume of hymns and meditations. 

But natheles this meditaciown 

1 putte it ay under correccioun 

Of clerkes; fur I am not textuel. 

Chaucer, Vrol. to Parson's Tale, L 55. 

[< medi- 
tation + -ist.] A writer or composer of medita- 
tions. Southey, The Doctor, interchapter xxii. 
[< meditate + 
One given to meditation or thoughtful- 
{Rare.] Imp. Dict. 


-tst.] 

ness. 

(= F. méditatif 

= Pr. meditatiu = Sp. Pg. It. meditativo, « LL. 

meditativus, ¢ La. meditari, meditate: see medi- 

tate.) 1. Addicted to meditation. 

Abeillard was pious, reserved, and meditative. 

Berington, Hist. Abeillard. 

2. Pertaining or inclining to or expressing 

meditation: as, a meditatire mood. 

Inward self-disparagement affords 


To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 
Wordscorth, Excursion, iv. 


meditatively (med’i-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a med- 


itative manner; with meditation. 
The 
state or character of being meditative; thought- 


fulness. 

(< OF. mediter, ¢ L. me- 
ditari, meditate: see meditate.} To meditate 
upon; consider or study thoughtfully. 


Medi'ting the sacred Temple's plot. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


(= F. médi- 
terrané = Pr. mediterrane = Sp. Pg. It. medi- 
terraneo, < L. mediterraneus, midland, inland, 
remote from the sea (LL. Mediterraneum mare, 
the Mediterranean Sea, previously called Mare 
magnum, nostrum, internum); as a noun, the in- 
terior; < medius, middle, + terra, land. Cf. med- 
iterranean.) Same as mediterranean. 

They that haue seene the mediterran or inner parts of 


the kingdome of China, do report it to be a most amiable 
countrey. Hakluyt’s Voyayes, IT. ii. 91. 


And for our own ships, they went sundry voyages, as 
well to your streights, which you call the Pillars of Her- 
culee, as to other parts in the Atlantique and Mediterrane 
Seas. Bacon, New Atlantis. 


mediterranean (med’i-te-ra’né-an), a. [< medi- 


terrane + -an.] 1+. In the midst of an expanse 
of land; away from the sea; inland. 
Their buildings are for the most part of tymber, for the 
mediterranean countreys have almost no stone, 
The Kyngdome of Japonta. 
These facts appear to be opposed to the theory that 
rock-salt is due to the sinking of water charged with salt 
in mediterranean spaces of the ocean. 
Darwin, Geol. Observations, p. 580. 
2. Nearly or quite surrounded by land; exist- 
ing in the midst of inclosing land; confined or 
cut. off by a bordering of land: used specifically 
[cap.] as the name of the sea between Europe 
and Africa, the Mediterranean Sea, or (substan- 
tively) the Mediterranean, and rarely otherwise. 
—3. [cap.] Pertaining to, situated on or near, 
or dwelling about the Mediterranean Sea: as, 
the Mediterranean currents; the Mediterranean 


mediterraneoust (med ‘i-te-ra’né-us), a. 


medium (mé’di-um), x. and a. 


medium 


countries or races.— Mediterranean fan- 
ver,etc. See the nouns.— Mediterranean su n, 
in zovyeog., the second of four subregions into which the 
Palearctic region is divided. As bounded by Wallace, it 
includes all the countries south of the Pyrenees, Alps, 
Balkans, and Caucasus mountains, all the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean to the Atlas range and beyond to 
the extratropical part of the Sahara and the Nile valley 
to the second cataract; while eastward it includes the 
northern half of Arabia, all Persia and Baluchistan, and 
perhaps Afghanistan to the Indus. CL 

[ e 


mediterraneus, midland: see mediterrane.] _ In- 
land; remote from the ocean or sea. 


It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., it. 4. 


fe- 


meditullium} (mé-di-tul’i-um), n. [NL.,< ML. 


meditullium, meditolium, ete., the middle of a 
thing, a yolk, hub, ete., ¢ L. medius, middle, + 
-tullium, -tolium, ete., apparently a mere ter- 
mination.] In bot., same as diploé, 2. See cut 
under diploeé. 

[= F. médium 
= Sp. medio = Pg. meio = It. medio, n., a me- 
dium, middle course, ¢ L. medium, neut. of me- 
dius, middle, = Gr. uésoc, middle: see middle.) 
I. 2.3 pl. media or mediums (-#, -umz). 1, That 
which holds a middle place or position; that 
which comes or stands between the extremes 
in a series, as of things, principles, ideas, cir- 
cumstances, etc.; a mean. 


They love or hate, no medium amongst them. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 167. 
For there is no medtion between living in sin and for- 
saking of it; and nothing deserves the name of Repen- 
tance that is short of that. Stillinajleet, Sermons, iii. 
A gen’rous friendship no cold medtum knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows. 
Pope, liad, ix. 725. 
The piece, however, has no medtum ; all that is not ex- 


cellent is intolerably bad. 
Giford, Int. to Ford’s Plays, p. x1. 


Technically — (a) In math., a mean. See mean’, (6) In 
luyic, the mean or middle term of a syllogism. (c) A 
size of paper between demy and royal. American print- 


ing-medium i819 x 24inches; American writing-medium, 
18 x 23 inches; English printing-medium, 18 x 28 inches; 
English writing-medium, 174 x 22 inches; American dou- 
ble medium, 24 x 38 inches; and American medium and 
a half, 24 x 30 inches. . 

2. Anything which serves or acts intermediate- 
ly; something by means of which an action is 
performed or an effect produced; an interven- 
Ing agency or instrumentality: as, the atmo- 
sphere is a medium of sound. 


Nothing comes to him not spoiled by the sophisticating 
medium of moral uses, Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 


A negotiation was opened throngh the medium of the 
ambassador. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xviii. 


The social medium has been created for man by human- 
ity. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 157. 


Specifically —(a) In painting. any liquid vehicle, as linseed- 
oil. poppy-oil, varnish, or water, with which oy pigments are 
ground, or with which pigments are mixed by the painter 
while at work, in order to give them greater fluidity. (0) 
In acoustica, a ponderable elastic substance, as air or other 
gas, water, etc., Which transmits the energy of the sound- 
ing body in waves of condensation and rarefaction to the 
ear. (ce) In heat and light, that which transmits the energy 
of the heated or luminuus body to a distance in undula- 
tory waves; the ether. () In bacteriology, the nutritive 
substance, either a liquid ora solid, in which or upon which 
the various forms of microscopic life are grown for study. 
The liquid media employed are infusions of hay, extract 
of beer-yeast, and broth of various kinds of meat. The 
solid media most used are eggs, slices of here aie and 
carrots, ayar-agar, and especially gelatin and the gelatin- 
ized serum of the blood of oxen. After being thoroughly 
sterilized by heat, they are usually placed in test-tubes, 
and inoculated with the form that it is desired to study ; 
the cultures may then be observed through the glass. 

3. A person through whom, or through whose 
agency, another acts; specifically, one who is 
supposed to be controlled in speech and action 
by the will of another person or a disem- 
bodied being, a8 in animal magnetism and 
spiritualism; an instrument for the manifes- 
tation of another personality. Many of the so- 
called spiritual mediums claim the power of acting upon 
and through matter, by means of the spirits controlling 
them, in a manner independent of ordinary material con- 
ditions and limitations. In this sense the plural medttemea 
is preferred. 

Although particular persons adopted the profession of 
media between men and Elohim, there was no limitation 
of the power, in the view of ancient Israel, to any special 
class of the population. 

Huzley, in Nineteenth Century, XIX. 854. 


4. Something of mean or medium weight, size, 
ete. ([Colloq.] 


The present classification of the cavalry of the line is as 
follows: thirteen regiments of Mediums, comprising the 
seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, numhered 1 to 7; etc. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIIT. 111. 

The 4th Dragoon Guards are no longer ‘“‘ Heavies,” but 
Mediums. N. and Q., 7th ser., VIIT. 111.. 
Circulating medium, coin and bank-notes, or paper con- 
vertible into money on demand; currency.— Medium 
ceeli, in astrol., nidheaven; the meridian of the place of 


medium 


obeervation.— Medium of tion, a cognition pro- 


other ition inferen or quasi-inferentially. 
—Medium of form or of pation, in logic, some- 
thing which es of the nature of both of two ex- 
oT a 1, Average, Mediocrity, etc. See mean3. 
da. 


of medium size. = Syn. See mean3, n, 

mediumistic (mé’di-um-is’tik),a. Of or per- 
taining to spiritualistic mediums: as, medsum- 
istic phenomena. 


Private and unpaid “mediums,” or other persons in Medley (med’li), ». and a. 


whose presence mediumistic phenomena occur. 
Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 266. 
mediumship (mé’di-um-ship),n. [< medium + 
-hip.] The state or condition of being a spir- 
itualistic medium; the vocation or function of 
such & medium. 
Animal magnetism, clairvoyance, medtumship, or mes- 
merism are antagonistic to this science. 
Quoted in Contemporary Rev., LI. 803. 
medium-sized (mé’di-um-sizd),a. Of medium 
or middle size; of an intermediate or of an av- 
erage size. 
medius (mé’di-us),. [ML. and NL. use of L. 
medius, middle: see medium.] In music: (a) 
In Gregorian music, an inflection, modulation, 
or deviation from monotone, used to mark a 
partial break in the text, as at the end of a 
elause. It consists of a downward step of a 


minorthird. See accent,8. (b+) A tenor or alto- 


voice or voice-part; a mean. 
The superius, medius, tenor, and bassus parts of... 
Byrd's Gradualia. Atheneum, No. 3190, p. 821. 
jidie (me-jid’i-e),n. (Turk. mejidi, < mejid, 
medjid (see def.), lit. glorious (’Abd-ul-mejid, 
lit. glorious servant of God), ¢ Ar. mejid, glori- 
ous, < mejd, glory.] 1. A Turkish order of 
oot instituted in 1852 by the sultan 
Abdul-Medjid, and conferred on many foreign 
officers who took part with Turkey in the Cri- 
mean war.—2. A modern silver coin of Tur- 
key, named from the sultan Abdul-Medjid, who 
eoined it in 1844. It is equivalent to 20 pias- 
ters, and worth, cS eae 85 cents. 
medjidite (me-jid’it), n. [< Medjid (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] In mineral. (named after the sultan 
Abdul-Medjid), a hydrous sulphate of uranium 
and calcium, occurring with uraninite. 
medlar (med ‘lir), x. {Formerly also medler; < 
ME. medler, meddeler, < OF . medler, mesler, mes- 
lier (F. néflier), a medilar-tree, < mesle, mesple, 
F. dial. méle, also (with change of orig. m to n, 
asin map, nape?, napkin, etc.) OF. *nesple, neple, 
F. néfle = Sp. a= Pg. ne era = { 
pola, f., the medlar (fruit); ef. Sp. nfspero = It. 
nespolo, medlar-tree; =D. MLG. misnel =OHG. 
geepila, nespela, MHG. mespel, arts G. mite = 
Ww. ¥8 


Dan. mispel = Bohem. mishpule, nyshpule 
= Pol. mespil, mes- —n ' 
pul, nieszpul = Hung. ow a 
nespolya, naspolya = in 

- mushm e; mid 


Serv. mushmula), < L. 

ius, f., a medlar, 
medlar-tree, < Gr. uéo- 
wiov, neut., a medlar, 
medlar-tree, peovriAn, : 
the medlar-tree.} 1. <A) \@ x 
A small, generally /-\\ /i 4 
bushy tree, Mespilus Kf y ; 
Germanica, related to |v 
the erab-apple, culti- Leaves and Fruit of Mediar-tree 
vated in ardens for (Mespitlus Germanica). 
its fruit. It is wild in central and southern 
ey but was introduced from western Asia. 
Bee Mespilus. 

Meddellers in hoote lande gladdest be, 


So it be moist ; thai come also in cold. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 121. 


Witwoud grows by the Knight, like a Medlar on 
a Crab. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 5. 
2. The fruit of the above tree, resembling a 
small brown-skinned apple, but with a broad 
disk at the summit surrounded by the remains 


of the calyx-lobes. When first gathered, it is harsh and 
aneatable, but in the early stages of decay it acquires an acid 
flavor much relished bysome. There are several varieties. 


You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that’s the right 
virtue of the medler. Shak., As you Like It, iil. 2. 1238. 


The stalk [of the cotton-wool plant], no bigger than that 
of wheat, but rough as the Beans; the head round and beard- 
ed, in size and shape of a medlar. Sandys, Travailea, p. 12. 


Dutch medlar, the common variety of medlar.— Japan- 
ese medlar. Same as loquat, 2.— Neapolitan or Welsh 
medlar, See azarole. 


medlar-tree (med ‘lir-tré),n. [Cf. ME. medle- 
tree.] Same as meadlar, 1. 

medlar-wood (med ‘lir-wid), ». Some hard- 
wooded species of sivas! acaba in Mauritius 
and adjacent islands, as M. mespilot 


7 
a 


t. nes- medleyt (med’1i), ve. ¢. 


Médoc (me-dok’), ». 


medrissa (me-dris’é), 7. 
medulla (m6é-dul’#), x. 
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medlelt, v. An obsolete form of meddle. 
medle?t, n. 


[ME., < OF. mesle, mesple, medlar: 
see medlar.] A medlar: perhaps only in the 
compound medle-tree. 


iddle; middling; mean: as, a man medleet, n. anda. An obsolete form of medley. 
medle-treet, ». 


[ME.] Same as medlar-tree. 


A sat and dinede in a wede, 
Under a faire medle-tre. 

Beves of Hamtoun, p. 52. (Halliweli.) 
(Formerly also 
medly, medlie ; ME. medlee, medle, < OF. 
medlee, meslee, meilee, mellee, F. mélée (> E. mélée 
and melley) = Sp. mezcla = Pg. mescla, a mix- 
ing, ks gsi of meddle, mesle, ete., pp. of med- 
ler, mesler, mix: see meddle and melli.] J, n. 
1. A mixture; a mingled and confused mass 
of elements, ingredients, or parts; a jumble; 
a hodgepodge. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars ; 

Then peace again. 

They . . . will bear no more 
This medley of philosophy and war. 
Addison, Cato. 
The ballet had been a favourite subject of court diversion 
since Beaujoyeaulx produced in 1581 Le Ballet Comique 
de la Royne, a medley of dancing, choral singing, and mu- 
sical dialogue. Encye. Brit., XVII. 87. 
2. A musical composition, song, or entertain- 
ment consisting of incongruous or disjointed 
scraps or parts selected from different sources; 
a mélange or potpourri.—3. A fabric woven 
from yarn spun from wool which has been dyed 

of various colors. 


Every Woolen Weaver shall have... for every yard 
of Medite 1d. Qs. Statute (1609), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 444. 


As Medleys are most made in other shires, as good 
Whites as any are woven in this county. 
, Worthies, Wilts, IT. 435. (Davies.) 


4}. A hand-to-hand fight; a melley or mélée. 


As soone as the apcres were spente, thei drough oute 
thelre swerdes, and be-gonne the medie on foote and on 
horsebak. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 457. 
=a. 1, Miscellany, Jumble, etc. See mixture. 
. a. 1. Mingled; confused. 
Qualms at my heart, convulsions in my nerves, 
Within my little world make medley war. 
A medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence. 
ordsworth, Peter Bell. 
2. Mixed; of a mixed stuff or color. 
He rood but hoomly in a medlee coote. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 828. 
[< medley, n.] To mix. 
His heeir was grete and blakke, and foule medled. 
Herlin (E. E. T. 8.), iif. 685. 
A medled estate of the orders of the Gospel and the cere- 
monies of popery is not the best way to banish po : 
Quoted in Hooker’s Ecclea. Polity, iv. 8 
[From Médoc, a region 
in France, in the department of Gironde.) A 
class of excellent French red Bordeaux wines, 
included under the English term of clarets, 
a cy finest wines of the Bordeaux 
type, the Chateau Laffitte, Chateau Margaux, 
and Chateau La Tour, as well as many other 
brands of desirable quality and more moderate 


cost. All these wines have a delicate aroma, and a pe- 
cullar slightly bitterish flavor, and when pure are free 
from headiness. 


Walsh. 


medrick, madrick (med’rik, mad’rik),. [Ori- 


gin obscure.}] The tern or sea-swallow. 


A medrick that makes you look overhead 
With short, sharp screams as he ae his prey. 
, Appledore. 


medrinack (med’ri-nak), n. [Also medrinaque, 


formerly in pl. medri , medrinackes; appar. 
of native origin.] A coarse fiber from the Phil- 
ippines, obtained from the sago-palm, and used 
chiefly for stiffening dress-linings, etc. Maun- 
Same as madrasah. 
[= F. médulle = Sp. 
medula = Pg. medulla = It. medolla, midolla, < 
L. medulla, marrow, pith, kernel, < medius, mid- 
dle: see medium.] 1. In anat. and zool.: (a) Mar- 
row. (Little used.] (b) The so-called spinal 
marrow ; the spinal cord, or central axis of the 
nervous system; the myer : more fully called 
medulla spinalis. (c) 
of the brain, continuous with the spinal cord; 
the afterbrain or metencephalon; the oblon- 
ta: more fully called medulla oblongata. (d) 
he ventral ganglionic chain of the nervous 
system of some invertebrates, as Vermes, sup- 
posed to be analogous to the spinal cord of verte- 
brates. (e) The pith of ahair. (f) The myelin, 
or white and fatty covering of the axis-cylin- 
der of a nerve.— 2. In bot., the pith of plants. 


me 


medullary (med’u-lé-ri), a. 


medullin (mé-dul’in), n. 


medullispinal (m6é-dul-i-spi’nal), a. 


P- medullitis (med-u-li’tis), n. 
medullose (med’u-lés), a. 


he hindmost segment yy, 


Medusa 
(a) In exogens, the central column of parenchymatous tis- 
sue about which the wood is formed. (b) In heteromerous 
lichens, the innermost stratum of colorless tissue compos- 
ing the thallus. It exhibits three well-marked forms: (1) 
the woolly, composed of simple or branched entangled fila- 
ments ; Cae crustacedus, which is tartareous in appear- 
ance; (8) the cellulose, which consists of angular, round- 


1 vi see also bratn.— Medulla spinalis. 
ullar (mé-dul’ir), a. [= F. médullaire = 
Sp. medular = Pg. medullar = It. midollare, < 
LL. medullaris, situated in the marrow, ¢ L 
medulla, marrow: see medulla.] Same as med- 
ullary. [Rare.] 
These little emissaries, united together at the cortical 
part of the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle 


of very small, threadlike channels of fibres. 
G. Cheyne, Philosophical Principles. 


[As medullar.]} © 
1. In anat. and zool., pertaining to marrow or 
medulla, or resembling it in form or position; 
myelonal: as, medullary substance; a medullary 
cavity ; medullary cancer; a medullary foramen. 
—2. In bot., composing or pertaining to the 
medulla or pith of plants. ee phrases below. 
— Medullary axis, in lichens, same as medullary layer.— 
Medullary cancer. Same as encephaloid cancer (which 
see, under encephaloid).— Medullary cavity, in embryol.: 
(a) The hollow of the primitively tubular spinal cord. 

The primitive medullary cavity, which persists as the 
central canal, remains open in the lumbar swelling of 
birds. egenbaur, Comp. Anat., p. 612. 
b) The hollow of a bone which contains marrow.— Medul- 

foramen. See foramen.— Medullary furrow or 
groove, in embryol., the primitive trace or furrow of a 
vertebrate embryo, or a corresponding formation in an 
invertebrate: so called from being the site of a future 
medulla, 

As the medullary groove d ns, its edges become more 
sharply defined, and its inner border comes close down to 
the entoderm, thus forcing asunder the two halves of the 
mesoderm. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, III. 174. 
Medullary er, in lichenol. See medulla, 2 (b).— 

nye in embryol., one of the lips of the med- 
y groove.—Med rays, the radiating vertical 
bands or plates of parenc en tissue in the stems 
of exogenous plants, popularly called the silver-grain. 
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Medullary Rays. 

x. Longitudinal radial section through the wood of a branch of ma- 
ple one year old: P, pith; 3, bark. 2. Longitudinal tangential sec- 
tion of the same cand: showing the ends of he medullary rays. 
There are two kinds—the primary, which extend from 
the pith (medulla) to the cortex, and the secondary, which 
are shorter than the primary. The rays may be #mple, 
consisting of a single cell or a single layer of superim- 
posed cells, as in many conifers; or compound, consisting 
of more than one layer of superimposed cells, as in most 
dicotyledons.— Medullary sheath, | in bot., a narrow zone 
made up of the innermost layer of woody tissue immedi- 
ately surrounding the pith in planta.— Medullary tube, 
the spinal cord in the primitive tubular ae 

<« L. medulla, 


medullated (med‘u-la-ted), a. [ 


marrow, + -atel + -ed2.] Having a medulla. 

The [spinal] cord will be seen to be mainly made up of 

medullated nerve-fibres. Martin, Human Body, p. 177. 
[< L. medulla, pith, 
+ -in2,] A name given by Braconnot to the 
cellulose obtained from the pith or medulla of 
certain plants, as the sunflower and lilac. 
[< L. me- 
dulla, marrow, pith, + spina, spine: see spinal. ] 
Pertaining to the medulla spinalis, spinal mar- 
Tow, or spinal cord. 

The medullispinal or proper veins of the spinal cord lie 
within the dura mater. Holden, Anat, (1885), p. 794. 
[NL., < medulla, 
marrow, + -itts.] In pathol., same as myelitis. 
(= F. médulleuz = 
Sp. meduloso = Pg. medulloso = It. midolloso, ¢ 
L. medullosus, full of marrow, <¢ medulla, mar- 
row, pun see medulla.) Having the texture 
of pith. Maunder. 
usa (mé-di’sié), n. [L. Medusa, ¢ Gr. Médov- 
ca, a fem. name, orig. fem. of p/dwr, a ruler, 
ppr. of pédecv, rule.] 1. In Gr. myth., one of 
the three Gorgons, the only one of them who 


was mortal. She was slain by Perseus, with the ald of 
Athena; and her serpent-entwined head was so awful 
that its sight turned all beholders tostone. It was after- 
ward borne by Athena on her egis or on her shield. The 
later artists beautified the grimacing head of Medusa, re- 
taining only the writhing serpents of the legend. See 
Gorgon and @gis. 


Medusa 


2. Pl. medus@ (-86). In zool.: (a) [l.c.] A 
jelly-fish, sea-jelly, or sea-nettle; an acaleph, 
in a strict sense; a discophoran or discophor- 
ous hydrozoan; any member of the family 
Meduside or order or subclass Discophora: a 
term very loosely used, and now chiefly as an 
English word. See medusoid, n. (b) [cap.] 
(NL.} An old genus of jelly-fishes, used with 
great and varying latitude, more or less nearly 
equivalent to the order Discophora or family 
Medusid, now greatly restricted or entirely 
discarded. In the latter case Aurclia is used 
instead. See cut under acaleph. [In this sense 
there is no plural.] (c) [l.c.] Some hydrozoan 
resembling or supposed to be one of the fore- 
going; a medusoid: as, the naked-eyed meduse 
of Forbes, which are the reproductive zodids 
or gonophores of gymnoblastic hydroids. 

medusa-bell (mé-du’si-bel), n. The swimming- 
bell, gelatinous disk, or umbrella of a medusa. 

medusa-bud (mé-di’sii-bud), ». A budding 
medusa; a rudimentary medusa, or one not de- 
tached from its stock, forming a generative bud 
or gonophore. 

Medusz (me-dii’sé), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Medu- 
sa.] Jelly-fishes, acalephs proper, or discopho- 
rans, as a family or higher group of the Hydro- 
zoa, equivalent to Medusidw or Discophora, 1. 

medusal (mé-dii’sal), a. [< NL. Medusa + -al.J 
Same as medusan. Nature, XXXVIIL. 356. 

medusan (me-dii’san), a. and n. (< NL. Me- 

dusa + -an.) I, a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a member of the family Meduside. 

II, ». A hydrozoan of the fainily Meduside. 

Medusa’s-head (me-dii’siz-hed),. 1. A bas- 
ket-fish, basket-urchin, or sea-basket; a eury- 
alean ophiurian or branching sandstar of the 
family Astrophytide. Also medusa-head and 
medusa-headstar. See cut under basket-fish.— 
2. Anextant erinoid of the genus Pentacrinus, 
P. caput-meduse.—3. In bot., the plant Eu- 
Peoe Cauput-Meduse.— Medusa’s-head orchis. 


orchis. 
medusian (mé-di’si-an),a.andn. ([< NL. Me- 
dusa + -ian.] Same as medusan. 
Medusids (mé-dii’si-dé), x. pl. [NL.,< Medusa 


+ -idw.] The meduss, acalephs, discophorans, 
or jelly-fishes, as a family of Hydrozoa, typified 
by the genus Medusa proper. The hydrosome fs 
free and oceanic, leone of a single nectocalyx or swim- 
ming-bell, from the roof of which one or several polypites 
are suspended. The nectocalyx is furnished with a sys- 
tem of canals, and a number of tentacles depend from its 
margin. The reproductive organs appear as processes 
either of the sides of the polypite or of the nectocalycine 
canals. The family as thus defined is coextensive with the 
order or subclass Discophora, and equivalent to Med 
2 (b), but the term is often used in a much more restricte 
sense, a8 synonymous with Aureliida. 

I, a. Of 


medusidan (mé-dii’si-dan), a. and n. 
or pertaining to the Medusida. 
tt. n. One of the Medusida. 

medusiform (m6-dii’si-form), a. 
dusa + L. forma, form.] Re- 
sembling a medusa in form; 
medusoid; inthe form of a bell; 
campanulate.—Medusiform bud, 


a budding medusoid contained in the 
» gonophore of some hydrozoans. 


medusite (mé-du’sit),». [< NL. 
Medusites, < Medusa + -ites, BE. 
-tte2,.)_ A fossil medusa or ac- 
aleph. Notwithstanding the soft- 
ness of jelly-fishes, fossil traces of some 


have been found in the lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria. 


(< NL. Me- 


Medusiform Zodid of 


Medusites (med -u-si’ t6z), n. Campanularia. 
[NL.: see medusite.] A ge- | 4, nectocalyx; 4’, 
velum; o, lithocysts ; 


neric name of certain fossil 
medusse. 

medusoid (mé-du’soid), a. and 
n. [< NL. Medusa + Gr. eldoc, form.] I, a. 
Like a medusa; resembling a medusa in form 
or function; medusiform: as, a medusoid bud; 
the medusoid organization. Sometimes acale- 
phoid.—Medusoid bud, the generative bud or gono- 
phore of a fixed or free hydrozoan. 

II. n. 1. The medusiform generative bud or 
receptacle of the reproductive elements of a hy- 
drozoan, whether it becomes detached or not. 
Such an organism constitutes the middle stagein the pro- 
cess of metagenesis. The gonophore may present every 
stage of devclopment and degree of complication until it 


becomes medusiform or bell-shaped, when it is called a 
medusoid from its resemblance to a medusa or jelly-fish. 


2. Loosely, any medusa, medusidan, or medu- 
soid organism. 


te, tentacles: R’, ma- 
nubrium; 4’, radial 
canals; ¢, mouth. 


mee}}, pron. An obsolete spelling of mel. 
mee? (mé), ». [E.Ind.] An evergreen tree of 
India. See Bassia. 


meech, meeching. See miche1, miching. 
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meed (méd),n. [< ME. meede, mede, < AS. méd, 
in older form meord, meard, meorth = OS. meoda, 
mieda, méda = OF ries. méde, meide, mide = D. 
miede = MLG. méde, meide, LG. mede = OHG. 
mieta, miata, méta, MHG. miete, G. miete, micthe 
= Goth. mizdo, meed, reward, recompense, = 
OBulg. mizda = Bulg. mtizda = Bohem. Russ. 
mzda (Pol. myto, < G.), reward, = Gr. wofléc = 
Zend mizdha, pay, hire, = Pers. mazd (> Turk. 
muczd), pay, recompense, reward.) 1. That 
which is bestowed or rendered in considera- 
tion of desert, good or bad (but usually the 
former); reward; recompense; award. 

As muche mede for a myte that he offreth 


As the riche man for al his moneye and more, as by the 
godspel. Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 97. 
The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 9. 
Who cheers such actions with abundant meeds. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


A sordid soul, 
Such as does murder for a meed. 
Scott, Marmion, if. 22. 


Hert comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Tennyson, (Enone. 
2. A gift; also, a bribe. 
For certes by no force ne by no meede 
Hym thoughte he was nat able for to speede. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 133. 
They take meede with priuie violence, 
Carpets, and things of price and pleasance. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 198. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself. Shak., T. of A., i. 1. 288. 


Gin te gie me a worthy meid, 
ll tell ye whar to find him. 
Sir James the Rose (Child's Ballads, ITI. 75). 
3t. Merit or desert. 
My meed hath got me fame. Shak., 3 Hen. VI, iv. 8. 38. 


meedt (méd),v.¢. [< ME. meden = OS. médean, 
miedon = MLG. méden = OHG. miaten, mictan, 
MHG. G. micten, reward; from the noun.) 1. 
To reward; bribe. 
& [he] meded hem so moche with alle maner thinges, 
& bi-het hem wel more than i gou telle Kan. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4646. 
2. To deserve or merit. 
Yet, yet thy body meeds a better grave. 
Heywood, Silver Age (ed. Collier), 1. 
meedfult (méd’ftl), a. [< ME. medeful; <meed 
+ -ful.] Worthy of meed or reward; deserv- 
ing. 
meedfullyt (méd’fal-i), adv. [ME. menayelly ; 
< meedful + -ly2.] According to meed or de- 
sert; suitably. 
A wight, without nedeful compulsion, ought medefully 
to be rewarded. Testament of Love, iii. 
meek (mék),a. [< ME. meek, meke, meok, meoc, 
< Icel. mjukr, soft, mild, meek, = Sw. mjuk, soft, 
= Dan. myg, soft, pliant, supple, = Goth. *muks, 
in comp. mukamodei, gentleness.] 1. Gentle 
or mild of temper; self-controlled and gentle; 
not easily provoked or irritated; forbearing 
under injury or annoyance. 
Full meke was the kynge a-gein and the peple, and 


a-gein the mynistres of holy cherche, that alle thei hadde 
grete pite. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 94. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
Mat. xi. 29. 
He feels he has a fist, then folds his arms 
Crosswise, and makes his mind up to be meek. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 36. 
2. Pliant; yielding; submissive. 
Hee had take the toune that tristy was holde, 
And made all the menne meeke to his wyll. 
Altsaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.) L 958. 
He humbly louted in meeke lowlinesse. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 44. 
With tears 
Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
; Milton, P. L., x. 1104, 
3. Humble; unpretentious. 
So we buried him quietly ...in the sloping little 
church-yard of Oare, as meek a place as need be. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, v. 
1. Mid, etc. (see gentle), humble, lowly. 
meekt (mék), v. [< ME. meken (= Sw. mju- 
ka); from the adj.) I. trans. To make meek; 
soften; render mild, pliant, or submissive; 
humble or bring low. 
For he that highith himself shal be mekid, and he that 
mekith himself shall be enhaunsid. Wyclif, Mat. xxiii. 12. 


II, intrans. To submit; become meek. 


Ac Nede is next him, for anon he 
And as low as a lombe, for lakking of that hym nedeth. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 35. 


meerswinet, 7. 
meeset, n. 
Meesia (mé’si-i), 2. 


Meesies (mé-si’é-6), n. pil. 


meet! (mét), v.; pret. and 


meet 


meekent (mé’kn),v.¢. [<meek+-enl.] Same 
as meek. 
Then with soft steps enseal'd the meekned valleys, 


In quest of memory. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, fi. 1. 


Where meekened sense and amiable grace 
And lively sweetness dwell. T 
meek-eyed (mék’id), a. Having eyes that re- 

veal meekness of character. 
He, her fears to cease, 


Sent down the meek-eyed Peace. 
Milton, Nativity, L 46. 
A patient, meek-eyed wife. Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 3. 
meekheadt, ». [< ME. mekehede; < meek + 
-head.] Meekness. Hallitcell. 
meekly (mék’li), adv. [< meek + -ly?.] Ina 
meek manner; submissively; humbly; not 
proudly or roughly; mildly; ntly. 
meekness(mék’nes),». ([<«ME. meekenes, meke- 
nes; € meck + -ness.] The quality of being 
meek; softness of temper; mildness; gentle- 
ness; forbearance under injuries and provoca- 
tions; unrepining submission.=§8yn, Lowliness, 
humility, self-abasement. See comparison under gentle. 
meert. An obsolete form of merel, mere, mere3. 
meerkat (mér’kat),. 1. The African penciled 
ichneumon, Cynictis penicillata. See cut un- 
der Cynictis.— 2. The African suricate or zen- 
ick, Suricata tetradactyla. 
meerschaum (mér’sham or -shum; G. pron. 
mar’shoum), n. (<¢ G. meerschaum, lit. ‘sea- 
foam,’ < meer, the sea (= E. mcrel), + schaum, 
foam, froth, = E. scum.] 1. A hydrated sil1- 
cate of magnesium, oceurring in fine white 
elay-like masses, which when dry will float 
on water; sepiolite. The name, from the German 
for ‘sea-foam,'’ alludes to the lightness and the snow- 
white color. It is found in various regions, but occurs 
chiefly in Asia Minor, Livadia, and the island of Eubama. 
When first taken out it is soft, and makes lather like 
soap. It is manufactured into tobacco-pipes, which, af- 
ter being carved or turned, are baked to dry them, then 
boiled in milk, polished, and finally boiled in oil or wax. 
Artificial meerschaum is made from the chips and waste 
left from meerschaum-cutting, consolidated by pressure. 
Meerschaum is imitated alsv in plaster of Paris, treated 


with paratiin and colored with gamboge and dragon’s- 
blood, and in other ways. 


2. A pipe made from this substance. Such pipes 
are valued from their taking a rich brown color from the 
oil of tobacco gradually absorbed by the material. 


See mereswine. 


See measel, 

[NL. (Hedwig, 1782), 
named after David Meese, a gardener of the 
University of Franeker, in the Netherlands. ] 
A genus of mosses typical of the tribe Meesiece, 
having long, erat cespitose stems and linear 
or narrowly lanceolate leaves, with rectangu- 


lar-hexagonal small areolation. The capsule is 
cernuous, clavate, and thick-walled, the annulus simple 
or wanting. The species are distributed throughout the 
northern hemisphere, some occurring in North America. 


Also spelled DMeesea. 
[NL., < Meesia + 
-e@.) A tribe of mosses of the order Bryacee, 
taking its name from the genus Meesia. They 
are generally small planes, with 3- to 8-ranked lanceolate 
or linear-oblong leaves, and a long-pedicelled long-necked 
capsule, with a small convex or conical lid, and a double 
peristome of 16 teeth. Also spelled Meeseee. 
PD: met, ppr. meeting. 
[< ME. meeten, meten, < AS. métan (pp. métte, 
méted), gemétan (= OS. motjan = OF ries. méta 
= D. moeten, gemoeten = MLG. moten, LG. 
moten, moten = Icel. mata = Sw. mota = Dan. 
mode = Goth. gamotjan), meet, encounter, < mot, 
gemot, a meeting: see mootl, n.) JI. trans. 1. To 
come into the same place with (another person 
or thing); come into the presence of; of per- 
sons, come face to face with. 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Amos iv. 12 
That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. Shak., Cor., il. 8. 149. 
2. To come up to from a different direction ; 
join by going toward; come to by approach- 
ing from the opposite direction, as distinguish- 
ed from overtake: as, to mect a person in the 
road. 
And thus thei conveyed hem vn-to the town, whereas 


Gonnore, the doughter of kynge leodogan com hem for to 
meten. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iil. 448. 


I would have overtaken, not have met my Game. 

Congreve, Old Batchelor, iv. 5. 

3. To come into physical contact with; join by 

touching or uniting with; be or become con- 
tiguous to. 

The broad seas swell'd to meet the keel. 

Tennyson, The Voyage. 

4. Tocome upon; encounter; attain to; reach 

the perception, possession, or experience of: 


meet 


as, to meet one’s fate calmly; his conduct meets 
the approbation of the public; you will meet 
your reward. 
Let no whit thee d 
The hard beginne that meetes thee in the dore 
And with sharpe fits thy tender hart oppresseth sore. 
Spenser, F. Q, III. tii. 21. 
All sorts of cruelties they meet like pleasures. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 

T have a little satisfaction in seeing a letter written to 

0 upon my table, though I meet no opportunity of send- 
fig it. ne, Letters, xvii 

steeds, 
met his view. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 18. 
5. To come into collision with; encounter with 
force or opposition; come or move against: as, 
to meet the enemy in battle. 
To meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder. Milton, P. L., ii. 64. 
I have heard of your tricks. — 
And you that smell of amber at my charge, 
And triumph in your cheat — well, I may live 
To meet thee. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, lil. 8. 
Some new device they have afoot again, 
Some trick upon my credit; I shall meet it. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 8. 
Like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. (song). 
6. To come into conformity to; be or act in 
agreement with: as,conduct that meets one’s ex- 
pectations.— 7. To discharge; satisfy: as, to 
meet a note at maturity. 

This day he requires a large sum to meet demands that 
cannot be denied. Bulwer, Lady of Lyons,v.2. (Hoppe.) 
8. To answer; refute: as, to meet an opponent’s 
objections.—To meet half-way, to approach from an 
equal distance and meet; figuratively, e mutual and 
equal concessions to, each party renouncing some claim ; 
make a compromise with.— To meet the eye, to arrest 
the sight; come into notice; become visible.— Well me 
a salutation of compliment. Compare rage faa 
met, under hawl-fellow. Shakspere has also ili me? in the 
opposite sense. 

Weel met, weel now, Parcy Reed. 
Death of Parcy (Child’s Ballads, VI. 144). 


= L. To light or happen upon.— 6, To comply with 
Fat ae ig ppen upo ply ’ 


I. intrans. 1. Tocome together; come face to 
face; join company, assemble, or congregate. 
Also we mette with ij Galyes of Venys, whiche went owte 


of Venys a moneth afor vs. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 18. 


And for the rest o’ the fleet 
Which I dispersed, they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote. . 
Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 238. 
So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever yet in love's embraces met. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 822. 
2. To come together in opposition or in con- 
tention, as in fight, competition, or play. 
And therefore this marcke that we must shoot at, set 
vp wel in our sight, we shal now meat for y° shoot. 
Str T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 83. 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us, and worse our foes. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 439. 
3. To come into contact; form a junction; 
unite; be contiguous or coalesce. 
There Savoy and Piemont meete. 
Coryat, Cradities, I. 90. 


Chariots and flaming arms, and fle 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first 


4. To combine. 


How all things meet to make me this day happy. 
Beau. and Fi., Thierry and Theodoret, iL 1. 
Thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all. 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 


5. To come together exactly; agree; square or 
balance, as accounts. 

The Courtly figure Allegoria, which is when we speake 
one thing and thinke another, and that our wordes and 
our meanings meete not. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 154. 

It is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make all 
{our accounts] meet. Lamb, Old China. 
To make both ends meet, See end.— To meet up with, 
to come upon, whether by encountering or by overtenine: 
[Southern U. 8.]}—To meet with. (a) To join; unite in 
company. 

When Gabryell owre lady grette, 
And Elyzabeth with here mette. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 17. 

Palstaff at that oak shall meet with us. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 42. 
(6) To light on; find; come to: often said of an unex- 
pected event. 

We met with many things worthy of observation. Bacon. 


(c) To suffer; be exposed to; experience. 
Royal Mistress, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. 
owe, Ambitious Step-Mother, fi. 2. 


meet! (mét), x. 


meetelest, 7. 
meetent (mé’tn),v. ¢. [< meet2 + -enl.] To make 


meeter! (mé’tér), x. 


meeth?t, x. 
meeting (mé’ting), n. 
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(d) To obviate. [A Latinism.] 


Before I proceed farther, it is to meet with an ob- 
jection, which if not removed, the conclusion of experi- 
ence from the time past to the present will not be sound. 


(e) To counteract; oppose, 
We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 166, 


[Meet in the intransitive sense is sometimes conjugated 
with to be as an auxiliary as well as with Aave.]=S8yn. 1 
To collect, muster, gather. 


[< meet], v.] 1. A meeting 
of huntsmen for fox-hunting or coursing, or 
of bicyclists for a ride; also, the company so 
met. 

The mantelpiece, in which is stuck a large card with the 
list of the meets for the week of the county hounds. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 

2. The place appointed for such a meeting; 
the rendezvous. 


meet? (mét), a.andn. [< ME. meete, mete, <« AS. 


gemet, fit, suitable (cf. m@te, moderate, = Icel. 
metr, meet), < ge-, a generalizing suffix, + me- 
tan, measure: see metel.] J, a. 1. Fit; suit- 
able; proper; convenient; adapted; appro- 
priate. 

The said Towne of Brymyncham ys a verey mete place, 


and yt is verey mete and necessarye that theare be a ffree 
Schoole erect theare. English Gilds(E. E. T. 3.), p. 249. 


But for Adam there was not found an help meet for him. 
Gen. ii. 20. 


It was meet that we should make merry. Luke xv. 82, 


2+. Proper; own. 


Menelay the mighty, that was his mete brother, 
Come fro his kingdom with clene shippes SixtL 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 4057. 
3t. Equal. 


Lord of lordes both loud and still, 
And none on melde (mold) mete him untill. 
Holy Rood (E, E. T. 8.), p. 122. 


4. Even. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but he'll be 
meet with you. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 47. 

I'll be meet with ‘em: 
Seven of their young pigs I've bewitch’d already. 
Middleton, The Witch, i. 2. 

=Syn.1, Fitting, suitable, suited, congenial. 

IT.+ ». An equal; a companion. 
e metels. 


meet or fit; adapt; prepare. Ash. [Rare.] 
[< meetl + -erl.] One 
who meets or encounters; a participant in a 


meeting. (Rare. ] 
meeter’t, n. An obsolete spelling of meter2. 
meeth}t, n. [Also meith; said to be a var. of 


metel, v.] mark; a sign; a landmark or 
boundary: as, meeths and marches. 
See mead}. 
[< ME. metinge; verbal 
n. of meet!, v.] 1. A coming together; an in- 
terview: as, a happy meeting of friends.— 2. 
An assembly; a congregation; a collection of 
people; a convention: as, & social, religious, 
or political mecting; the meeting adjourned till 
the next day: applied in the United States, 
especially in rural districts, to any assemblage 
for religious worship, and in England and Ire- 
land to one of dissenters from the established 
church; specifically, an assembly of Friends for 
religious purposes: as, to go to meeting. 

Many sober Baptists and professors... came in, and 


abode in the meeting to the end. 
Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 


I seem to see again 
Aunt, in her hood and train, 
Glide, with a sweet disdain, 
Gravely to Meeting. 
Locker, On an Old Muff. 


Your yellow dog was always on hand with a sober face 
to patter on his four solemn paws behind the farm-wagon 
as it went to meeting of a Sunday morning. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 20. 


3. A conflux, as of rivers; aconfluence; a join- 
ing, as of lines; junction; union. 
Her face is like the Milky Way I the sky, 


A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 
Suckling, Breunowalt, lif. 


4. A hostile encounter; a duel. 


At the first ge there was a sore iust. 
, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ccxi. 


Basket-meeting. See the quotation. (Western U. 8.] 

Basket Meetings — jolly religious picnics, where you could 
attend to your salvation and eat “roas'in’ ears” with old 
friends in the thronged recesses of the forests, 

; E. Eggleston, The Graysons, x. 

Experience, family, indignation, etc., meeting. See 
the qualifying words. Maroh meeting. in New land 
lorne the principal town-meeting, occurring annually in 

arc ° 


. meetinger (mé’ting-ér), 2. 


meeting-house (mé’ting-hous), 7. 


meeting-post (mé’ting-pdst), 7. 


meeting-seed (mé’ting-séd), n. 


meetly} (mét’li), a. 


meetly (mét’li), adv. 


megabasite (meg-a-ba’ sit), n. 


megacephalous (meg-a-sef’a-lus), a. 


megacerous (me-gas’e-rus), a. 


moegacerous 


I fin’ em ready planted in March-meetin’, 

Warm ez a lyceum-audience in their greetin’. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Hosea Biglow's Speech in 
{March Meeting. 
[Also dial. meet- 
tner, meetner; «meeting + -er1.] In some parts 
of England, a habitual attendant of a dissent- 

ing meeting or chapel. 

The Meetinger keeps himself posted up with the last 
clerical escapade, and fires it off at us when he gets a 
chance. Ni Century, XXII. 265. 
A house of 
worship: specifically employed by Friends to 
designate their houses of worship, in England 
by members of the established church to desig- 
nate the houses of ee of dissenters, und 
in the United States, chiefly in the country, as 
a designation of any house for worship. 

The meeting-howse was much enlarged, and there was a 


fresh enquiry among many people after the truth. 
enn, Travels in Holland, ete. 


His heart misgave him that the churches were so many 
meeting-houses, but-I soon made him easy. Addison. 


In the old days it would have been thought unphilo- 
sophic as well as effeminate to warm the meeting- 8 
artificially. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 27. 
The outer 
stile of a canal-lock gate, which meets, at the 
middle of the gateway, the corresponding stile 
of the companion gate. Also called miter-post. 
Fennel, cara- 

ungent seed, 


way, dill, or other aromatic and i 
[New 


eaten to prevent drowsiness in church. 
Eng.] 
She munched a sprig of meetin’ seed. 

St. Nicholas, TV. 202. 
[< ME. metely ; < meet? + 
-lyl1.] Meet; becoming; appropriate; propor- 
tionable. 

Fetys he was and wel beseye, 


With metely mouth and pha fates iia reas 
om. ose, 1. 822. 


Diuers other, that were more mecetelie . . . for your es- 
te. Stow, Edw. V., an. 1482, 
[< ME. meetely, metely ; 
< meet2 + -ly2.] 1. In a meet or fit manner; 
fitly; suitably; properly. 
So that the mete & the masse watz metely aelyuered: 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1414. 
I account the Mirrour of Magistrates meetely furnished 
of beautiful parts. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
2. Measurably; tolerably. 


And it is yet of a metely good strengthe, and it was 
called in olde tyme Effrata. 
Str R. GuyVorde, Pylgrymage, p. 35. 


meetness (mét’nes),”. [< meet? + -ness.] The 


state or quality of being meet; fitness; suita- 
bleness; propriety. 


meg-, mega-. ([< Gr. “éyas, great, large, big: see 


mickle, much.] In physics, a prefix to a unit of 
measurement to denote the unit taken a million 
times: as, 8 megohm, a megavolt, ete. 


srt lapse meg ovate at), n.pl. [NL., 


r. péyac, great, large, + NL. bacteria, q. v.] 
The largest kind of bacteria: distinguished 
from microbacteria. Ziegler, Pathol. Anat., i. 


185. 

[< Gr. uéyac, 
great, + Bdaorc, base, + -ite2.] In mineral., a tung- 
state of iron and manganese, probably a vari- 
ety of wolfram. 


megacephalic meg" a-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 


< Gr. péyac, great, large, + xeda24, head, + -ic.] 

arge-headed: specifically applied in craniom- 
etry to skulls whose cranial capacity exceeds 
1450 cubic centimeters. 


Megacephalon (meg-a-sef’a-lon),n. [NL. (C.J. 


Temminck, 1844),< Gr. uéyac, great, large, + xe- 
gaAf, head.}] A genus of mound-birds or brusb- 
turkeys of Celeber, of the family Meqapodii- 
de and subfamily Talegalline; the maleos: so 
called from the size of the head, which results 
from an expansion of the cranial walls into a 
kind of helmet. MM. maleo is the only ee 

Gr. 
péyac, great, large, + xeda7, head.) Large- 
headed ; megacephalic in general. Also mega- 
locephalous. 


Megaceros (me-gas’e-ros), ». [NL., < Gr. pé- 


ya, great, large, + xépac, horn.] The genus of 
arge extinet Cervide@ of which the Irish elk isthe 


type, having immense palmated antlers. The 
animal formerly called Cervus megaceros or C. hibernicus 
is now known as Megaceros hibernicus. It is related to 
the elk of Europe and the moose of America, but is much 
tse So Its remains abound in the peat-bogs of England 
an 


Scotland. 

t, large, + xépac, horn.) H oe ico 

at, large, + «épac, horn. aving very large 
orns, as the extinct Irish elk. 


Megachile 


Megachile (meg-a-ki’lé), x. ([NL., < Gr. uéyac, 
great, large, + yelAoc, lip.] A genus of aculeate 
ymenopterous insects, or bees, of the family 
Apide and group Dasyqastre ; the leaf-cutters. 
It is a large genus, of world-wide distribution, containing 
many species of varied habits: all furnish their cells with 
bits of leaves cut from trees and plants, which they stick 
together and roll into cases to form their larval cells in the 
trunks of dead trees and old rotting palings. The nest of 
M. muraria is composed of grains of sand glued together 
with its viscid saliva, and is so hard as not to be easily 
netrated by a knife. About 50 a Ye and as many 
orth American species are known. . centunciularis is 
one of the common species of Europe and North America. 


Megachilidw (meg-a-kil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Megachile + -ide.] The leaf-cutting bees re- 
woes as a family. 
egachiroptera (meg ‘a-ki-rop’te-ri), ». pl. 


[ , neut. pl. of meyuchiropterus: see mega- 
chiropterous.| Same as Macrochiroptera. G.E. 
Dobson. 


megachiropteran (meg’a-ki-rop’te-ran), a. and 
n. [« Megachiroptera +-an.] J. a. Pertaining 
to the Megachiroptera, or having their charac- 
ters; being a fruit-bat. 
II. n. A member of the Megachiroptera; a 
fruit-bat. 
megachiropterous (meg’a-ki-rop’te-rus),a. [< 
NL. megachiropterus, ¢ Gr. wéyas, presi Re + 
xeip, hand, + mrepév, a wing, = K. feather: see 
chiropterous.] Same as megachiropteran. 
megacocci (meg-a-kok’si), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
péyac, great, large, + xéxxoc, a berry: see coccus. ] 
The largest kind of cocci: distinguished from 
mtcrococci. 
megacosm Seas geraui n. (« Gr. péya0, great, 
+ xécyoc, world.] Same as macrocosm. 
I desire him to give me leave to set forth our microcosm, 
man, in some such deformed way as he doth the mega- 


coem, or great world. 
Bp. Croft, Animad. on Burnet’s Theory (1685), 
[((Latha 


p. 138. 

m.) 

megaderm (meg’a-dérm), n. (< NL. Megader- 
ma.) <A bat of the family Megudermatide. 

Megaderma (meg-a-dér’mii), n. ([NL., <¢ Gr. 
péyac, great, large, + dépua, the skin: see derma. }] 
The typical genus of the family Megadermatide 
(or pa ofan) Cad eaa Ene of Nycteride). 
M. gigas of Australia is the largest bat of the suborder 
Microchiroptera, the forearm measuring 4} inches. . 
lyra is a smaller species, common in India. There are 
several others. 

Moegadermatids (meg’a-dér-mat’i-dé), n. pl. 
(NL., < Megaderma(t-) + -ide.] The Megader- 

matine rated as a family. 

Mogadermatins (meg-a-dér-ma-ti’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Megaderma(t-) + 4ne.J] A subfamily 
of bats of the family Nycterida, typified by the 

enus Megaderma,; the megaderms. 

egaderus (me-gad’e-rus), ». [NL. (Serville, 
1834), < Gr. uéyac, great, large, + dépn, neck, 
throat.] A genus of longicorns or cerambycids 
having the three sternal sclerites continuous. 
They exhale a strong, peculiar odor, though no odoriferous 
glands have been discovered. They are mostly tropical 
American, but M. bifasciatus occurs in Texas. 

megadont (meg’a-dont),a. ([Irreg. < Gr. uéyac, 

great, large, + ddoic (ddovr-) = E. tooth.) Hav- 
ing large teeth. W. H. Flower. 

megadyne (meg’a-din), n. is Gr. utyac, great 
(see mega-), + E. dyne, q. v.] A unit equal to 
@ million dynes. 

megaerg (meg’a-érg),n. [<Gr. uéyac, 
mega-), + E. erg, q. v.] A unit equa 
lion ergs. Also megerg, megalerg. 

megafarad (meg: a-far-ad),n. [< Gr. uéyac, great 
(see mega-), + E. farad,q.v.] In electrometry, 
& unit equal to a million farads. 

Megalsma (meg-a-lé’mii),n. [NL., <Gr. péyac 
peyad-), great, large, + Aas, throat (breast). ] 

he typical genus of Megalemide or scansorial 
barbets. The apecice of Megalema proper are Asiatic. 
M. hemacephala, the crimson-breasted barbet, is a com- 
mon Indian one, known as the tambagut or : 
Also Megalaima, as‘originally by G. R. Gray in 1842. 

Megalemids (meg-a-1é’mi-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Megalema + -ide.]} A family of chiefly Old 
World non-passerine picarian birds, formerly 
confused with the barbets proper or puff-birds 
(Bucconide) of America; scansorial barbets. 
The technical characters are —the homalogonatous and 
antiopelmous musculation of the zygodactylous feet; a 
single carotid ; no ceca; tufted elzeodochon; acute manu- 
brium sterni; bifurcate vomer; and ten rectrices. The 
term is synonymous with Capitonide. The megalemes 
are nearly related to the toucans and woodpeckers. They 
are of small to moderate size, of stout form, with large 
heads and heavy bills garnished with long bristles, in the 
latter r resembling the barbets of the family Bucco- 
nide. e coloration is highly variegated and often bril- 
liant. Some 80 species are described, chiefly Asiatic and 
African, only a few occurring in South America. The 
family is divided into Pogonorhynchine, Megalemine, and 
Capitonine. 


ae (see 


to a mil- 
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megaleme (meg’a-lém), ». A scansorial barbet 
of the genus Megalema, ina broadsense. Also 
megalame, megalaime. 

megalerg (meg’a-lérg), n. [< Gr. uéyac (ueyaa-), 

Ee (see mega-), + E. erg.) Same as megaerg. 

egalesian, Megalensian (meg-a-1é’ si-an, 
-len’si-an),a. [< L. Megalesta, prop. Megalensia 
(< Gr. Meya/goia, a festival in honor of the Magna 
Mater orCybele), neut. pl. of Megalensis, pertain- 
ing to Megale, < Gr. Meya/n, ‘the Great,’ an epi- 
thet of the Magna Mater, fem. of uéyac a/-), 
great: see main2, mickle, much.] Of or belonging 
to Cybele, the Great Mother.— Megalesian gam 
in Rom. antig., a magnificent festival, with a stately pro- 
cession, feasting, and scenic performances in the theaters, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April, and lasting for 
six days, in honor of Cybele. The image of this goddess was 
brought to Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, about 203 B. c., 
and the games were instituted then or shortly afterw 
in consequence of a sibylline oracle promising continu 
victory to the Romans if due honors were paid to her. 
megalesthete (meg-a-les’thét), n. [<Gr. péyac 
(ueyad-), great, large, + atofyr7c, one who per- 
ceives: see esthete, esthetic.) A supposed tac- 
tile organ of the chitons. Also written mega- 
lesthete. H. N. Moseley. 

Megalichthys (meg-a-lik’this),». [NL., < Gr. 
péyag (ueyas-), great, large, + cy@ic, fish.] A 
genus of large fossil ganoid fishes of Carbon- 
iferous age, established by Agassiz. Their re- 
mains occur in Devonian beds of Europe. By Giinther 
the genus is referred to the family Saurodipterida, sub- 
order Polyptercidet ; by others to families called Saurodip- 
terint or Saurichthyida. It was characterized by large 
smooth, but minutely punctured, enameled scales, some of 
which have been found 5 inches in diameter, indicating 
a fish of great size. The jaws were furnished with immense 
laniary teeth. Several species have been described from 
the Carboniferous strata of Scotland and England. 

megalith (meg’a-lith), n. [< Gr. uéyag, great, 
+ z:6o¢, stone.] A great stone; specifically, a 
stone of great size used in constructive work or 
as & monument, as in ancient Cyclopean and so- 
called Druidic or Celtic remains. 

Hundreds of our countrymen rush annually to the French 
megaliths. 
J, Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 181, note. 

megalithic (meg-a-lith’ik), a. [< megalith + 
-ic.] Consisting of megaliths or very large 
stones: as, megalithic monuments; the mega- 


lithic architecture of Egypt. The word megalithic, 
however, as now almost exclusively used, has reference 
to a peculiar class of monumentsor remains, of which the 
moat essential feature is that the stones used in their con- 
struction in a vast majority of cases have nearly or quite 
their natural form. Hence these remains, in so far as 
they consist of stone, have been designated as ‘‘rude stone 
monuments.” The stones used in them are frequently, 
but not always, of very large size. The menhir and dolmen 
are perhaps the most characteristic of the various forms of 
megalithic construction (see these words), but circles and 
avenues or alinements of standing stones, as well as tumuli 
or barrows of earth, either covering or inclosing dolmens, 
and uently surrounded by one or more rows or circles 
of upright stones, are almost equally common and charac- 
teristic. The region especially notable for the number 
and variety of its m ithic remains extends from north- 
ern Africa through ce and Great Britain to Scandi- 
pavia. The most remarkable cer of the various forms 
is in Algiers, in Brittany, in Cornwall and various districts 
in southwestern England and Wales, as well as in parts of 
Ireland and Scotland; also in northern Germany, Den- 
mark, and southern Scandinavia. There are alsogreat num- 
bers of dolmens and tumuli in Indifa, especially in the hills 
of Khassia, where such monuments are still being erected. 
To the same primitive period (the Neolithic] of rude sav- 
age life must be assigned the rudiments of architectural 
skill pertaining to the Megalithic Age. Everywhere we 
find traces, alike throughout the seats of oldest civilisa- 
tion and in earliest written records, including the histuri- 
cal books of the Old Testament Scriptures, of the erection 
of the simple monolith, or unhewn pillar of stone, as a rec- 
ord of events, a monumental memorial, or a landmark. 
Encye. Brit., II. 338. 
Bat it is in t that megalithic architecture is seen in 
its most matured stage, with all the massiveness which so 
aptly symbolises barbarian power. Encyc. Brit., IT. 388. 
The megalithic structures, menhirs, cromlechs, dolmens, 
and thelike . . . have been kept up as matters of modern 
construction and recognized purpose among the ruder in- 
digenous tribes of India. &. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 65. 


megallantoid neg Sten 0) a. (<Gr. péyag, 
great, large, + . allantois, q. v.} Having a 
large allantois. 
Meg: lobatrachus (meg’a-16-bat’rai-kus), n. 
(NL. (Tschudi), < Gr. uéyac (ueyaA-), great, large, 
+ Sarpayoc, a frog: see batrachian.] An Asiatic 
genus of the family Protonopside (or Crypto- 
branchide), having four small but well-formed 
feet, and no gill-slits; the giant salamanders. 
M. maximus is the largest living amphibian, attaining a 


length of three feet or more. It is found in Japan and 
some of continental Asia. 
[< Gr. 


megalocarpous (meg’s-l6-kiér’pus), a. 
peyadéxaproc, having large fruit, ¢ uéyac (ueya2-), 
eat, large, + xapzdc, fruit.] Having large 


ruit. 
megalocephalous (meg’a-16-sef’a-lus), a. Same 
as megacephalic. 


Moegalops 


What Thurnam calls medium brains range in weight be- 
tween 40 and 524 ounces for men and 85 and 474 ounces 


forwomen. All brains in size above are called mega- 
Sct. Amer., N.8., LXI. 289. 
(< Gr. wéyat (je- 


megalocyte (meg’s-16-sit), n. 
ya/-), great, large, + xiroc, a cavity: see cyte.] 
A large blood-corpuscle, measuring from 12 to 
15 micromillimeters in diameter, found in the 
human blood in cases of anemia, especially of 
sip oa sai , 

megalogo um (meg‘s-l6-go-nid’i-um), n.; 
pl. megalogonidia (-&). [NL.,< Gr. péyac (ueyaA-), 
great, large, + NL. gonidium.] Same as ma- 
crogonidium. 

megalograph (meg’a-l6-graf), n. (« Gr. wéyac 
(ueyas-), great, large, + ypagecy, write.] A form 
of camera lucida used for microscopic drawing, 
or for industrial pattern-drawing, as from de- 
signs formed by the kaleidoscope. It admits of 
drawing directly from the microscopic or kalei- 
doscopic image. 

megulogreony (meg-a-log’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. pé- 
ya¢ (ueyad-), great, large, + -ypagia, < ypdgerv, 
write.] A drawing of pictures to a large scale. 
Bailey, 1731. 

megalomania (meg’a-l6-ma‘ni-&), m. [NL., < 
Gr. péyac (veyaa-), great, + uavia, madness: see 
mania.) A form of insane delusion the subjects 
of which imagine themselves to be yer great, 
exalted, or powerful personages; the delusion 
of grandeur. 

Megalonyx (me-gal’o-niks),. [NL. (Thomas 
Jefferson, 1797), so called from the at size 
of its claw-bones; < Gr. péyac (ueyad-), great, 
large, + ovv, aclaw.] 1. Agenusof gigantic 
extinct Pleistocene edentate quadrupeds re- 
lated to the sloths, belonging to the family 
Mylodontide (sometimes, however, referred to 
the Megatheriide), having the foremost tooth in 
each jaw large and separated from the others 
by a wide diastema. WM. cuviert is one of the 
best-known species.—2. [l. c.] An individual 
or a species of this genus. 

megalopa(meg-a-l6’ pa), n. Same as megalops, 2. 

megalophonous (meg’a-l6-fo’nus), a. [ Gr. 
peyaddpuvoc, having a loud voice, < uéyas (ueyad-), 
great, + gwrf, voice.] 1. Having aloud voice; 
vociferous; clamorous. [Rare.]— 2. Of grand 
or imposing sound. [Rare.] 

This is at once more descriptive and more megalopho- 
nous. 


Note on Shelley's Peter Bell the Third, Prol. 


Megalophonus (meg’a-l6-fo’nus), n. [NL., < 

Gr. peyaAdguvoc, having a loud voice: see mega- 
honous.| A genus of larks, of the family 

Alaudide, founded by G. R. Gray in 1841 upon 
certain African species which have naked nos- 
trils and are colored like quails, as M. apiatus 
(or clamosa): so called from being megalopho- 
nous. Also called Cory ha. 

megalopic (meg-a-lop’i s, a. [« Gr. peyaduréc, 
large-eyed, < péyac (ueyad-), great, large, + ay, 
eye: see optic. Cf. Megalops.] Having large 
a specifically, of crustaceans, having the 
character of a megalops. 

Megalopine (meg’a-l6-pi’né), n. pl. ([NL., 

< Megalops (Megalop-) + -ne.] A subfamily 
of elopine fishes without pseudobranchis, and 
with large scales and a long anal fin, repre- 
sented by the genus ae They are known 
as tarpons (or tarpums) and jew-fish. 

megalopine (meg’a-l6-pin), a. and n. J. a. 
Of, pertaining to, or having the characters of 
the Megalopine. 

IT. x. A fish of the subfamily Megalopine. 

megalopolist (meg-a-lop’6-lis), n. [« Gr. 
peyadérodc, a great city, metropolis (also the 
name of several cities), é péyac (ueyad-), great, 
large, + méAic, city: see police.) A chief city; 
a metropolis. 


Paul and his wife are back in the precincts of megalopo- 
tis. M. Collins, The Ivory Gate, it. 211. (Eneye. Dict.) 


Megalops (meg’s-lops), n. 
[NL ee Gr. péyac (ueyah-), 
great, large, + da, eye: 
see megalopic.}] 1. Inichth., 
a genus of elopine fishes, 
representing the subfam- 
ily Megalopine of the fam- 
ily Elopida, founded by 
Lacépéde in 1803. M.at- 
lanticus is a large species, 
known asthe tarpon.—2. 
{. c.] A spurious genus of 

ecapod crustaceans, rep- 
resenting a stage in the 
development of crabs in 


‘ctab (Cavclaet soamass. 


Megalops 


which the eyes are enormous. Thetermisretained Megalotine (meg’a-l6-ti’né), n. pl. 


as the d ation of this condition, commonly known 
as the or me. stage. First called megalopa 
(W. E. Leach, 1815). 

In the higher Deca 
Megalope, with very large, stalked eyes, and the complete 
number of appendages, from haya | a series of moults, 
the adult form is produced. Stand, Nat. Hid., IL 11. 


8. A genus of rove-beetles or staphylinids, con- 
taining a few small species of America and Af- 
rica. Dejean, 1833.—4. A genus of reptiles. 
megalopsia (meg-a-lop’si-a),n. [NL., < Gr. 
pty ag (Heyaa-), great, large, + Gy, eye.] A patho- 
logical condition of the eyes in which objects 
appear enlarged. 

megalopsychy (meg’a-lop-si’ki), ». ([« Gr. 
peyasoyvyia, greatness of soul, < peyadAdywyoc, 
great-souled, high-souled, < uéya¢ (ueyaa-), peat 
+ yvy7,soul.] Magnanimity; greatness of soul 
Coles, 1717. ([Rare.] 

Megaloptera (meg-rlop’te-rh), n. pl. (NL., < 
Gr. weyac (ueyas-), great, large, + rrepév, wing, = 
E. feather.] A tribe of Neuroptera, containin 
the families Myrmeleontide, Hemetobiide, an 
Mantispida. Latreille, 1803. 

Megalopteris (meg-a-lop’te-ris), n. ([NL., < 

7 
Gr. wéyag (ueyad-), great, + mrepic, a fern.] A 
genus of fossil ferns established by Dawson 
(1871), which is related to Neuropteris by its 
nervation, and to Alethopteris by the position 
of the leaflets. The fronds are very large and simply 


pinnate. This genus (according to uereux not sep- 
arable from Dancopeis except by the Ghar tens of the 
venation) is found in the Devonian of New Brunswick, in 
the Subcarboniferous of West Virginia, and also in the 
coal-measures of Illinois and Ohio. 


The fragments (referred to Megalopteris) pertain to a 


group of ferns which, at the beginning of the Carbonifer- 


ous epoch, represents this family by plants as remarkable 
by their itude as by the elegance and beauty of their 
forms. Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, p. 152. 


Megalornis (meg-a-lér’nis), n. [NL.,< Gr. uéyac 
(uzya4-), great, large, + dpc, bird.] 1. Same as 
Grus,1. G. R. Gray, 1840.—2. A genus of huge 
fossil birds founded by Seeley upon a fragmen- 
tary tibia from the Tosetie of Sheppey, Eng- 


land. It was the same specimen that had been referred 
to is by Bowerbank, the true Lithornis of Owen, 
1841, being regarded as different. A species has been 
called M. emuinus, from its supposed relationship to the 
emu. 


megalosaur (meg’a-l6-sér), n. [< NL. Mega- 
losaurus.] A dinosaur of the family Megalo- 
sauride. 
mMegalosaurian (meg’s-l6-sa’ri-an), a. and n. 
(« NL. Megalosaurus + -ian.] I, a. Having 
the characters of a megalosaur. 
II. n. A megalosaur. 

osaurids (meg’a-16-s4’ri-dé), n. pl. 
(NL.,< Megalosaurus + -ida.] A family of dino- 
saurians with biconcave vertebrm, fae slen- 


a the zoea frequently gives rise tua 


megalotine (meg-a-16’ tin), a. 


ae to the Megalotine. 


Megamys (meg’s-mis), n. 


Megaphyton (me-gaf’i-ton), n. 


mega 
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[NL., < 
Megalotis + -ina.) A subfamily of Canidae, 
represented by the genus Megalotis, having 
enormously large ears, three true tubercular 
molars of upper jaw, and short sectorial teeth 


of both jaws. 
[< Gr. puéyag 


(ueyaa-), great, large, + ot¢ (wr-) = E. earl.) 
Having large ears, as a fox; specifically, of or 


egalotis (meg-a-lo’tis), x. [NL., < Gr. péyac 
(ueyaA-), great, + otc (wT-) = E. ear.) 1. The 
typical genus of Megalotine, founded by Dliger 
in 1811. MM. lalandi is the large-eared fox of 
Africa. The genus is also named Agriodus 
and Otocyon.— 2. A genus of African and In- 
dian larks of the family Alaudid@, named by 


lahat in 1827. See Pyrrhulauda. 


Megapodius (meg-a-po’di-us), n. 


mega 


Megarrhiza 


color. The family is divided into Megapodiina and Tale- 
galling. See these words, and Megapodius, Usually Me- 


podide. 
egapodiing (nese 6-di-1’né), n. pl. [NL., 
<« Megapodius + -ine.] A subfamily of Mega- 
poditde contrasting with Talegalline, contain- 
ing two genera, Megapodiusand Leipoa; mound- 
birds or megapods proper. 

(NL., < Gr. 


prac, great, large, tovg (7od-) = E. foot.] 
he typical and principal genus of Megapodi- 
ide, established by Quoy and Gaimard in 1824. 
It contains all the Megapodiine excepting Let ocellata 
—in all upward of 20 species. The Australian M. tumulus, 
figured above, is a characteristic example. 
list (me-gap’9d-lis), nm. [<¢Gr. uéyac, great, 
+ dsc, city. Cf. megalopolis.) A metropolis. 
Amadavad. . . is at this present the cg igre of Cam- 
baya. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 64. 


amastictora (meg’a-mas-tik’té-ri,), n. pl. Megaptera (me-gap’te-ri), n. [NL., < Gr. uéyac, 


(NL., < Gr. uéyagc, great, + pactixrwp, & scourger, 
« paorivev, whip, flog, scourge, < udorié (uaorty-), 
a whip, scourge. ] Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
lum Parazoa or Spongie, characterized by the 
comparatively large size of the choanocytes, 
which are 0.005 to 0.009 millimeter in diameter; 
the chalk-sponges: contrasted with Micromas- 
tictora. 


megamastictoral (meg’a-mas-tik’t6-ral), a. [< 


Megamastictora + -al.) Having large choano- 
cytes, as a chalk-sponge; of or pertaining to 
the Megamastictora. 

[NL., < Gr. péyas, 


great, large, + uvc, mouse.] <A genus of fos- 
sil hystricomorphic rodents from the Eocene 
of South America, of the family Octodontide. 
D’ Orbi 


ny. 
imecaphons (meg’a-fon),. [« Gr. uéyac, great, 


+ gurf, sound. Cf. HS aay teased An instru- 
ment devised by Edison for assisting hearing, 
adapted for use by deaf persons or for the per- 
ception of ordinary sounds at great distances. 
It consists essentially of two large funnel-shaped receivers 
for collecting the sound-waves, which are conducted to 
the ear by flexible tubes. ; 
[NL. (Artis, 


1825), < Gr. péyac, great, large, + ¢urév, plant. ] 
A fossil fern-stem found in the coal-measures of 
Europe and America. This fossil belongs to the trunk 
of a tree-fern, and is marked by large scars, which are some- 
times nearly square in outline and sometimes transversely 
oval, and placed in opposite biserial rows. The internal 
disks of the scars often have horseshoe-shaped vascular 
ar eas This fern occasionally grew to a very con- 
siderable size, having scars three inches wide. 


pod (meg’a-pod),a.andn. [< Gr. péyas, 

great, large, + otc (0d-) = E. foot. Cf. Gr. pe- 

yaAérove, having large feet.] I, a. Having large 

feet: specifically applied to the Megapodiida. 
IT, n. One of the Megapodiide. 


Megapterins (me-gap-te-ri’né), n. pl. 


megapterine (me- 


Megarhynchus Fe Te Hehe n. 


great, + xrepdéyv, wing, = E. feather. Cf. Me- 
galoptera.] A genus of furrowed whalebone- 
whales, the humpbacks, belonging to the family 
Balenopterida, and typical of the subfamily 
Megapterine, established by J. E. Gray in 1846. 
They have a low dorsal fin, folds of skin on the throat, free 
cervical vertebre, short broad baleen plates, and very long 
narrow flippers with only four digits. Numerous species 
have been described, from all seas, such as the long-finned 
whale, M. longimanus. 

(NL., 


eqaptera + -ine.] Asubfamily of Balenop- 
teride or finner-whales, typified by the genus 


Megaptera; the humpbacks. The low dorsal fin 
forms acharacteristic hump on the back; the long manus 
has the four digits composed of numerous phalanges, and 
the throat is pleat: The genera are three: Meyaptera, 


Poescopia, and Eschrichtius. 
p’te-rin), @. and n. [As 
Megaptera + -ine},] JI, a. Having long fins, as 
& finner-whale; belonging to the Megapterine. 
II. n. A member of the Megapterine. iti. 
[NL., 


Gr. puéyac, great, large, + piyyoc, snout, bill.) 
A genus of American tyrant flyeatchers, of 


Megarhynchus Pitangua, life-size. 


the family Tyrannida, of which M. pitangua 
of Brazil is the type, characterized by an enor- 
mous bill. I. mezicanus of Mexico and Central Ameri- 


der and united distally, and tet tyl feet, megapodan (me-gap’6-dan),a.and». Sameas ca and M. chrysogaster of Ecuador are other species. The 
typified by the genus Afegalosaurus. ” “‘megapod. ; | salar eae Fitehnche ribet fs also called 
m osauroid (meg ’ 2-16-84’ roid), a.and n. megapode (meg’a-pod), n. Same as megapod. Megarian (me-ga'ri-an), 7 < od fe nar a, < Gr. 
(< NL. Megalosaurus + Gr. eldoc, form.) Same _4. Newton. eh: MAaae pl., Megara (appar. pl. of uéyapop, hall, 
- coh Aosheealaitag re Megapodida (meg-a-pod’i-dé), n. pl. (NL.»< ghamber, in pl. palace, caves (cells or chapel) 
Mog osaurus (meg’a-l6-s4’rus), n. [NL., < Megapodius + -ide. | Same as Megapodtide@. o¢ nemeter: see me garon), + -ian.] Of or be- 
Gr. péyag  (eyad-), Megapodiida (meg’a-po-di’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ; 


great, large, + catpoc, 
a lizard.] A genus of 
dinosaurian reptiles, 
typical of the family 
Megalosauride, estab- 
lished by Buckland 
upon remains indicat- 
ing @ gigantic terres- 
trial reptile of carnivorous habits. The size has 
been: Varioualy estimated at thom-i0 to 40 an even 50 


Skull of Megalosaurus. 


1, Megalosauges (restored) ; 2, tooth; 3, part of jaw. 


feet in length. The femur and tibia were each about 3 
feet long. The remains of megalosaurs have been found 
abundance in the Ouvlite. 
losplenia (meg’a-lo-sple’ni-#), n. [NL., 
r. uéyac (ueyaa-), great, large, + orAjy, the 
feen.] In pathol., enlargement of the 


in 
m 
< 
milt, sp 
spleen. 


< Megapodius + -ide.] A family of peristeropo- 
dous alectoromorphous birds of the order Gal- 
line, typified by the genus Megapodius; the 
megapods or mound-birds; the jungle-fowls of 
Australia. They have relatively large feet, with four 
toes on a level, as in the American curassows or } 

which latter the megapods represent in the Australasian 
region. They are known as mound-birds from their singu- 


> p = an 

a ee ATS 

‘ . | ls aye = - = 
See <a a 
~< oo. ab a 
yeKy = - 


Mound-bird (Mega podines tsemesslus). 


lar and characteristic habit of scraping up heaps of soil and 
decaying vegetable substances, in which the eggs are buried 
and left to be hatched by the heat of the decomposing 
mass. The eggs are buried to the depth of several feet. The 
chicks hatch feathered and able to fly. The birds inhabit 
brush and scrub, usually by the seaside, and go sometimes 
in pairs, sometimes in e companies. They are about 
the size of common fowl, and are generally of somber 


longing to Megara, a city of ancient Greece, or 
to Megaris, a territory between Attica and Cor- 
inth, of which it was the capital; Megaric.— 
Megarian school, a school of philosophy founded at Me- 
gara about 400 B. Cc. by Euclid, a native of that city, and 
a disciple of Socrates. The philosophers of this school 
taught that the only reality is the Incorporeal essence: 
that the material world has no real existence ; that change 
is inconceivable; that only the actual is possible; that the 
good is the only real; and that virtue is the knowledge of 

e good. The school made much of ee and cul- 
tivated a sort of logic of refutation, which gave it the 
name of the eristic or dtalectical school 


Megaric nas Sali a.and 2, [< L. Meqaricus, 


< Gr. Meyapixoc, of Megara, < Méyapa, Megara. ] 
I, a. Same as Megarian. 

IT, x. A Megarian philosopher, or a follower 
of the Megarian school. 


megaron (meg’a-ron), n.; pl. megara (-rii). [< 


Gr. ni ai a large room, a large building, a 
palace, < péyac, great, large, spacious.) In Gr. 
archeol., specifically, the great central hall of 
the Homeric house or palace. In large houses of 
this early time there was a megaron for the men and for 
the entertainment of guests, and another, more secluded, 
for the women of the household. The plan and disposition 
of such megara, with the ceremonial family hearth in the 
middle, have been most clearly made out by the excava- 
tions of Schliemann and Dorpfeld at Tiryns in the Pelo- 
nnesus in 1884-5. 

egarrhiza (meg-a-ri’ zi), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
péyac, great, + pita, root.] A former genus 
of plants now included under Echinocystis. The 
species so separated differ from the others in their large 
turgid seeds, 15 to 30 millimeters long, and in the enor- 
mous development of their roots. See Echinocystis, bitter- 
root, chilli-coyote (under chilli), and man-root. 


megasclere 


megasclere (meg’a-sklér), n. [<¢ NL. mega- 
sclerus, © Gr. uéyac, great, large, + ox/npoc, hard. ] 
A supporting spicule of a sponge, forming a part 
of the skeleton. Megascleres are generally of larze 
size, as indicated by the name, and usually contribute to 
the forination of a more or less consistent skeleton, while 
the microscleres or flesh-spicules serve only for the sup- 
port of single cells: but the distinction is not possible in 
all cases. 


megasclerous (meg’a-sklé-rus), a. [¢ meqa- 
sclere + -ous.) Of or pertaining to a mega- 
sclere; having the character of a megasclere. 
Megascolex (meg-a-sko‘leks), ». (NL. (Tem- 
pleton, 1845), <¢ Gr. weé)ac, great, large, + oxozys, 
aworm.} A genus of oligochetous annelids 
or worms of large size. The Cevlonese JM. 
cwruleus is & yard Jony, and as thick as one’s 
finger. 

megascope (meg’a-skop),n. [< Gr. wé) ac, great, 
+ oxozev, View.) 1. A modification of the so- 
lar microscope for the examination of bodies 
of considerable dimensions.— 2, In photog., an 
enlarging camera. 

megascopic (mey-a-skop’ik), a. [As megascope 

-i¢.]) Perceptible through unaided vision; 
visible without the use of a powerful magnify- 
ing instrument, or with only the assistance of 
a pocket-lens: used in contrast to microscopic, 
with reference to objects or investigations in 
repard to which the use of a microscope is not 
required: as, the megauscupic constituents of 
a rock; the megascopic structure of the brain; 
@ megascopic examination of an object. Also 
macroscopic, macroscopical, 

megascopical (meg-a-skop’i-kal), a. [¢ mega- 
scopic + -al.) Same as megascopic. 

megascopically (meg-a-skop’i-kal-i), adv. By 
the naked eye; by superficial inspection as dis- 
tinguished from minute or microscopic inspec- 
tion; without the use of magnifiers. Also mac- 
rascopically, 

Megascops (meg’a-skops), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. yé- 
yac, great, + oxwy, a small kind of owl.] A 
genus of horned owls of the family Strigida@, es- 
tablished by J. J. Kaup in 1848. The name is 


now adopted for the group of American species of which 
the common red or mottled owl of North America, usu- 
ally called Scups asio, is the type. 

megaseme (iney’a-sem), a. andn. [< Gr. uéyac, 
great, large, + ova, sign.] I, a. In craniom., 
having a large index; specifically, having an 
orbital index over 89; not microseme. 

If above 89, it (the orbital index] is meqaseme. 
Quain, Anat., I. 83. 
II. x. A skull having a large index. 

Megasoma (meg-a-s0’mii), x. [NL., ¢ Gr. néyas, 
great, large, + caua, body.] 1. A genus of large 
cetonian coleopters, tvpical of the subfamily 
Megasomine, having the prosternal process 
eros, Hercules-beetles or elephant-beetles. 

. ¢lephas, M. tuphon, M. actwon, and HM. thersites are 
American species of these huge beetles. All these are 
South American except M. thersites, which is Californian. 
They are the largest coleopters known. The genus was 
established by Kirby in 1825. . ; 

2. A genus of lepidopterous insects. Boisdu- 
val, 1836. 

Megasomine (meg’a-s6-mi’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Megasoma + -ine.] Swainson’s name of the 
Hercules-beetles as a subfamily of Cetonide. 

megasporange (meg’a-sp0-ran)), n. [< Gr. 
péyac, great, + ozdpoc, a spore or seed, + ayyoc, 
a vessel.] Same as macrosporangium, 

megaspore (meg’a-spor),n. [< Gr. uéyac, great, 
large, + ozopoc, seed.] Same as macrospore. 

Some of the best seams of coal appear to have been 
chiefly formed by the accumulation of these Megaapores. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 347. 
megass, megasse (me-gas’),. Same as bagasse. 

Megasthena (me-gas’the-nii), 2. pl. [NL., <Gr. 
péyac, great, large, + ofévoc, strength. ] In Dana’s 
classification of mammals, the second order of 
Mammalia. Dana divided this class into four orders: 
Archontia, man alone; Meyasthena, the quadrumanous, 
carnivorous, herbivorous, and cetacean mammals; Micro- 
sthena, the chiropters, insectivores, rodents, and edentates ; 
Ovticoidea, the marsupials and monotremes., The arrange- 
ment is the same as Owen's Archencephala, Gyrencephala, 
Lissencephala, and Lyencephala. Meqasthena corresponds 


to Gyrencephala; alsu to Educabilia, exclusive of man. 
Also Megasthenes. 
One of the 


megasthene (meg’a-sthén), n. 
Megasthena; any quadrumanous, Carnivorous, 
herbivorous, or cetacean mammal. 

There is a close parallelism with the Mutilates, the 
lowest of the Meyasthe nes. 

Amer. Jour. Sct., Jan., 1863, p. 71. 

megasthenic (meg-a-sthen’ik), a. [« mega- 

sthene + -ic.] Having great strength of struc- 

tural character; strongly organized; specifi- 

cally, having the nature of or pertaining to the 

Megasthena. 


megatherioid (meg-a-thé’ri-oid), a. and n. 


Megatherium (meg-a-thé’ri-um), ». 


megatherm (meg’a-thérm), n. 


megat 


megavolt (meg’a-volt), n. 
megaweber (meg’a-va-bér), n. 
megazoéspore (meg-a-z0’6-spor), ”. 


meger 
Megilla (mé-jil’i),». [NL.] 1. A genus of lady- 


megilp (mé-gilp’), . and 2. 
Megistanes (mej-is-ta’néz), n. pl. 
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This is in contrast with the fact among Crustaceans, 
the megasthente and micrusthenic divisions of which .. . 
stand widely apart. J. D. Dana, Un Cephalization, p. 8, 

megasynthetic (meg‘a-sin-thet’ik), a. (« Gr. 
pejyac, great, + overixoc, putting together: see 
synthetic.) Same as polysynthetic. "Rare.) 

megathere (meg’a-ther),». (« NL. . cegatheri- 
um.) A mammal of the family Megatheriide. 

megatherian (meg-a-thé’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
NL. Megatherium + -an.) JY. a. Of or pertain- 
en the genus Meyatherium. 

. n, A megathere. 

Megatheride (meg-a-ther’i-dé), n. pl. 

as Megatheriide, 


Same 


Megatheriidz (meg‘a-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., 


€ Megatherium + -idw.) A family of extinet 
giguntie edentate animals of the order Bruta, 
related to the sloths and ant-eaters, the re- 
mains of which occur abundantly in Pleisto- 
cene deposits of North and South America; the 
ground-sloths. The teeth are usually 10 in the upper 
jaw and 8 in the lower, as in the sloths — in one genus 8 in 
the upper jaw and 6 in the lower. ‘The typical and leading 
genera ure Megathertum and Colodon; many others are 


sometimes referred to this family, sometimes to Mylodun- 
tid, etc. 
[< 


Megatherium + -oid.) I, a. Resembling or hav- 
ing the characters of a megathere; belonging 
to the Mega theriide. 
II, ». A megathere or some similar mammal. 
Also megatheroid. 
[NL., < 


frac, great, large, + @ypiov, a wild beast. ] 


he typical genus of the family Megatherii- 
de, containing huge extinct sloths larger than 


a rhinoeeros. 
; ve 


Gr. 
1 


They had 10 teeth 

in the upper jaw, ay 
and 8 in the . 
lower, deeply im- 
planted, persist- 
ently growing 
prismatic, an 
with such an ar- 
rangement of the 
vasodentine, den- ns : 
tine, and cement cote 
that as they wore 
away the triturat- 
ing surfaces continued to present a pair of transverse 
ridges. One of the best-known species is M. americanum, 
the skeleton of which measures 18 feet in length, includ- 
ing the tail, which is 5 feet. ; 

2. [{l. c.] An animal of this genus. 

[< Gr. péyac, 
eat, + dépun, heat.] In bot., a term proposed 
y Alphonse de Candolle in 1874 to designate 
a plant of his first ‘‘ physiological group,” re- 
quiring great heat combined with much moist- 


ure. The plants of this group (megatherms) occur either 
within the tropics or not beyond the thirtieth degree of 
latitude, in warm moist valleys where the mean tempera- 
ture does not fall below 20% C. See hekistothe 


Tin. 
(meg’a-tip), mn. [¢ Gr. uéjac, great, 


Skeleton of Megathertum. 


large, + Tizoc, impression.] In photog., an en- 
larged positive. 
megaulic (me-ga’lik), a. (< NL. meqaulicus, ¢ 


Gr. uéyac, great, + NL. aula, aula: see aula, 2.] 
Having the aula large; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Meqaulica. 


Megaulica (me-ga’li-kii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 


of megaulicus: see meyaulic.] Animals whose 
aula is large and whose cerebral hemispheres 
are extended horizontally or undifferentiated. 
They are the Ichthyopsida exclusive of amphibians, dip- 


sr and Branchwetoma, Wilder, Amer. Nat., Oct., 1887, 
p. 914. 
[< Gr. uésac, great 
(see meg-), + E. volt.) A unit equal to one 
million volts. 
[< Gr. puéyac, 
great (see meg-), + E. weber.) A unit equal to 
@ million webers. 

[< Gr. 


Héyac, great, + C@ov, animal, + ozdpos, seed.] 
Same as macrozoospore. 
(meg’érg), n. Same as meqaerg. 


birds, of the family Coccinellidw, founded by 


Mulsant in 1851. The larva of M. maculata, the spot- 
ted ladybird, is useful in devouring plant-lice, chinch- 
bugs. and eggs of the Colorado potato-beetle; the adult 
beetle feeds upon pollen. See cut under ladybird. 


2. A genus of hymenopterous insects. Fabri- 
cius, 1804. 


See magqilp. 


péytoTavec, great men, 
perl. of uépac, great, 
group, by Newton made an order, of extant 


predes € péytotos, 8u- 
a 


megohm (meg’6m), n. 


megrim (mé’grim), . 


Meibomian (mi-b6’mi-an), a. 


meidan, 7. 
Meidinger cell (mi’ding-ér sel). A voltaic ele- 


meikle, a. and n. 
meiniet, 7. 
meintt. 
meinyt (mé’ni), . 


meio-. 
meipsead (mé-ip’sé-a 


(NL., < Gr. meirré, a. 


meistersinger 


(< Gr. uéyac, great (see 
meg-), + ohm.) A unit equal to one million 
ohms, 

{Early mod. E. also mea- 
grim, meagrom,; © ME. migrim, migreyme, mi- 
grene, mygreyn, &® corruption of migraine, my- 
graine, © OF. migraine, F. migraine (> G. Dan. 
migrane = Sw. migrdn) =Sp. migraita = It. ma- 
grana, emigrania, © L. hemicranium, ¢ Gr. jyue- 
Kpavia, a pain in one side of the head, ¢ 7u-, half, 
+ xpaviov, head, cranium: see hemicrania.) 1. 
A form of headache usually confined to or be- 
ginning or predominating on one side of the 


head. 1t may be ushered in by malaise, languor, chilli- 
hess, Or ocular or other sensory symptoms. The ocular 
symptoms are such as amblyopia, a glimmering appear- 
ance before the eyes, spectra of angular outline (fortifica- 
tion spectra), or hemianopsia. The headache, often be- 
coming overpowering in its character and intensity, laste 
from several hours to two or three days. At its height it 
is attended often with nausea and vomiting. The attacks 
return with a certain periodicity. Exhausting influences 
are apt to increase their frequency. The liability to me- 
grim lasts for years, and is apt to disappear in middle life 
or later, Also called miyraine, hemicrania, nervous head- 
ache, and sick-headache. 


A fervent mygreyn was in the ry3t syde of hurr hedde. 

Chron. Vidudun., p. 12. (Halliveill.) 

2. pl. Lowness of spirits, as from headache or 

general physical disturbance; the ‘‘ blues”; a 
morbid or whimsical state of feeling. 

These are his megrimms, firks, and melancholies. Ford. 
3. pl. In farriery, a sudden attack of sickness in 
a horse at work, when he reels, and either stands 
still for a minute dull and stupid, or falls to the 
ground insensible. These attacks are often 
periodical, but are most frequent in warm wea- 
ther. 

[< Meibomeus 
(see def.) + -an.) In anat., pertaining to Meibo- 
mius (Heinrich Meibom, a German physician, 
1638-1700): specifically applied to the seba- 
ceous follicles of the eyelids, known as Meibo- 
mian glands or follicles. They secrete the une- 
tuous substance which lubricates the eye. See 
gland. 

Same as maidan. 


ment in which the plates are zine and copper 
and the liquids solutions of magnesium sul- 


phate and copper sulphate. Thecopper plate and 
solution of copper sulphate are contained in a small jar 
which stands in the bottom of the cell; the supply of cop- 
per sulphate is ee up by means of a funnel or tube con- 
taining crystals of it and extending from the top of the 
cel] down into the inner jar. 


See mickle. 
See meiny. 
Past participle of ming}. 
[Early mod. E. also meyney, 
meany, meny, menie, many, maignie, Se. menyie, 
menzie, ete.; < ME. meiny, meine, meyny, mayny, 
meynee, mayne, meyne, menze, meigne, ete., < OF. 
mesnee, maisnee, mesnic, maignee, maineda = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. mesrada, manada = It. masnada (ML. 
reflex maisnada, mainada, mesnada, masnada, 
ete.),< *mansionata, a household,< L. mansio(n-), 
a dwelling, mansion: see mansion.] 1. House- 
hold; suite; attendants; retinue; train. 

He wile senden after the 


Fram heuene adun of his meigne. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 
He sawe the deuill syttyng and all his meyny aboute 
hym. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 3.), p. 168. 
Som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn, 
That in his hous is of his meynee slayn. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 400. 
2. Company; army. 
Lest that she wolde hem with her hondes slen, 
Or with her meynee putten hem to flyghte. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 852. 
But the kynge Brandon and the kynge Pyncenars dide 
grete merveiles bothe with theire bodyes and theire mey7e 
that were full boldeand hardy. Merlin(E. E. T.S8.), iii. 588. 


They summon’d up their meiny ; straight took horse, 
Commanded me to follow and attend. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 85. 
For words peeing thus, see mio-. 
),n. [¢ L. me (= E. me), 
ace. of ego, I, + ipse, self, + -ad1.] An ego- 
tistical writing. [Rare.] 
My letters to you are such pure metpseads. 
Southey, Letters, ITI. 57. 


meire, 7. In her.,afur: same as potent counter- 


potent. 
In her., divided like the fur potent 
counter-potent. 


rge.] A superfamily Meissner’s corpuscles, plexus. See corpuscle, 


plexus. 


ratite birds, containing the two families Casu- meistersinger, meistersinger (mis’tér-seng’- 


ariide and Dromaid@, or the cassowaries and 
emus. Called Casuarii by some authors. 


er, -sing’ér), n. ([G., < meister, master, + sdnger 
(= AS. sangere), singer (< sang, song), or stinger 


meistersinger 


= E. singer.] A mastersinger; cifically, a 
member of one of the societies ‘or gilds formed 
during a period ranging from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century in the principal cities of 
Germany (the most celebrated at N uremberg) 
for the cultivation of poetry and music. These 
societies were composed mostly of workingmen, and suc- 
ceeded to the field occupied before their time by the Min- 


nesinger, who had belonged to the aristocratic 
classes. They founded schools in which their art, called 
Me , was taught according to strict rules con- 
stituting a system called tabulatur. They practised 


chiefly ical poetry, generally on a biblical subject, 
sung with an accomp ent of some stringed instru- 
ment, as the harp, violin, etc. Before admission to the 
Gegree of Meister (master) it was necessary, as a rule, to 
pass through four preparatory degrees: viz., Schuler 
(scholar), Sehuifreund (schoolfellow), Dichter t), and 
Sanger (singer) The candidate for admission to the gild 
had to t and its musical accompanimen 
which must ve the approval of four judges, call 
Merker, who examined the diction, grammatical construc- 
tion, meter, rime, and melody. The Meistersinger 
claimed to trace their origin back to the middle of the 
tenth century, but their earliest school is alleged to have 
been founded at Mainz about 1312 by Frauenlob, one of 
the last of the Minnesingers, and schools were established 
afterward in all the principal cities of Germany. After 
the Reformation the gilds gradually became extinct, but 
the school at Ulm continued in existence until 1889. 
meitht, ». See mecth. 
mei n. See miurus. 
< Gr (mi-z0-sis’mal), a. and 2. 
. peilwv, irreg. comp. of péyas, at, 
ocopéc, an earthquake: see seismic. ] f a. Con 
nec with or relating to the atest over- 
turning power of an earthquake-shock. Mallet. 
Meizoseismal 


Secinta: upon the oaths exrtase ti which the upsetting or 
a e 8 suriace Ww eu ng or 
rectaening power of an earthquake-shock wan a a 
mum. 

Within the meizoseismail curve the shock has leas over- 
turning power, because then its direction is more vertical ; 
without, because, though more horizontal, the power of 
the shock has become weakened by distance of smis- 
sion. Mallet, in Admiralty Manual of Scientific Enquiry 

{(8d ed.), p. 851. 

II. xn. In seismological nomenclature, a curve 
uniting points of maximum disturbance or 
‘‘overthrow” (Mallet), or those at which the 
effects of any earthquake-shock have been felt 
with the greatest violence. 
meizoseismic (mi-z0-sis’mik),a. [As meizoseis- 
m-al + -~c.] Same as meizoseismal. 
me judice (m6 jé’di-s6). [L.: me, abl. of ego, 
I; judice, abl. of judex, judge: see judge, n.] 
I being the judge; in my opinion; according 
to my judgment. 
mekKet, a. and v. A Middle English form of meek. 
Mekhi (mek’i-tar-ist), n. [Named after 
Mekhitar da Pietro, a native of Sebaste, Arme- 
nia, who founded a poe society at Con- 
stantinople: see def.] member of an order 
of Armenian monks in communion with the 
Chureh of Rome, under a rule resembling the 
Benedictine, founded by Peter Mekhitar (1676- 
1749) at Constantinople in 1701, confirmed by 
the Pope in 1712, and finally settled on the is- 


land of San Lazzaro near Venice in 1717. This 
fs still their chief seat, while they have an independent 
monastery at Vienna and branches in Russia, France, 
Italy, Turkey, etc. The Mekhitarists are devoted to the 
religious an interests of the Armenian race wher- 
ever found, and have published many ancient Armenian 
manuscripts as well as original works; and their society 
is also organized as a literary academy, which confers 
honorary membership without regard to race or religion. 
Also Mechitarict. 


mekill}, a. An old form of mickle. 
melaconite (me-lak’6-nit),. [<Gr. uéAac, black, 
+ xévic, dust, + -ite2.] A black or grayish-black, 
impure, earthy (also crystallized) oxid of cop- 
per, found in Vesuvian lava (there called teno- 
rite) and abundantly at Keweenaw Point, Lake 
Superior. In the latter case it is the result of 
the decomposition of other ores. 

melada (me-la’di),». [<Sp. melada, prop. fem. 
pp. of melar, candy, < miel, < L. mel, honey: see 
mei[2,] Crude or impure sugar as it comes from 
the pans, consisting of sugar and molasses to- 
gether. 

Melada shall be known and defined as an article made 
in the of sugar-making, being the cane-juice boiled 
down to the sugar-point and containing all the sugar and 
molasses resulting from the boiling-process, and without 
any process of ng or clarification. 

CO. S. Statutes, 339, quoted in Morgan’s U. 8. Tariff. 
melsna (me-1l6’nad), n. [NL., < Gr. péAava 

se. yoA#), black bile, fem. of uéAac, black.) 1. 

lack vomit: a term adopted by Sauvages to 
denote the occurrence of dark-colored, gru- 
mous, and pitchy evacuations, generally ac- 
companied by vomiting of black-colored bloody 


matter. The black vomit in yellow fever is a morbid 
secretion mixed with blood from the lining membrane of 
the stomach and small intestines. 


a 


eat, 
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2. The discharge from the anus of dark, tarry, 
and altered blood, the result of intestinal hem- 
orrhage. 

Melznornis (mel-é-nér’nis),n. [NL.,< Gr. pé- 
Aatva, fem. of uéAac, black, + dpuc, a bird.) A 
gone of African drongo-shrikes established by 

. R. Gray in 1840, containing such species as 
iM. edoliotdes. Also called Melasoma. 

melah (m6’li),». [E.Ind.] In the East Indies, 
a fair, or an assembly of Dr gras or devotees, 
partly for religious and partly for commercial 
purposes. Imp. Dict. 

melainotype (me-li’n6-tip), n. An incorrect 
form for melanotype. 

Melaleuca (mel-a-li’ki), n. [NL. (Linneus), 
so called in allusion to the black trunk and white 
branches; < Gr. péAac, black, + Aevadc, white.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Myrtaceae, 
the tribe Leptospermea, and the subtribe Eulep- 
tospermec. It is characterized by stamens united in 
bundles, and longer than the petals on which they are in- 
serted (the bundles, however, not uniting to form a tube), 
and by numerous linear or wedge-shaped ovules arranged 
in the cells in an Indefinite number of series. The plants 
are shrubs or trees, usually with alternate coriaceous 
leaves that are one-, three-, or several-nerved. The flow- 
ers are white, red, or yellow, generally in heads or spikes. 
See hillock-tree, tea-tree, and cajeput. 

Melambo bark. Same as Malambo bark (which 
see, under bark2). 

Melameridz (mel-a-mer’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Walker, 1855), < Gr. puéAac, black, + punpoc, 
thigh, + -ide.] A family of bombycid moths, 
said by its founder to have much affin 
Zygenide and also to the Pyralida, based upon 
no generic name. The wings are generally black, some- 
times with a metallic hue, often adorned with bright colors, 
or partly limpid. There are about 12 genera, mainly con- 
fined to tropical America. 


melampe (me-lamp’), x. A shell of the genus 
Melampus. 
melampodet (me-lam’péd), x. 


dwov, black hellebore: see Melampodium.] Black 
hellebore. 
Here grows Melampode every where, 


And Teribinth, good for Gotes. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 


Melampodiesx (me-lam-pé-di’é-é), n. pl. (NL. 
(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < Melampodium + 
-ee.] A subtribe of Heltanthoidea, of the nat- 
ural order Composite, characterized by the het- 
erogamous flower-heads, the fertile pistillate 
ray-flowers, and the chaffy receptacle. It in- 
cludes 21 genera and about 100 jes, of which 20 belong 
to the genus Melampodium. The genera are widely dis- 
persed over the world, and are mostly herba. c¢ 


melampodineous (me-lam-p6-din’é-us), a. 
Melampodium.] | Resembling or belonging to 
the genus Melampodium. 

Melampodium (mel-am-p6’di-um), ». [NL. 
(Linnsus), < L. melampodion, <¢ Gr. peAaurédiov, 
black hellebore; said to have been so called 
from MeAdurove, L. Melampus, a legendary Greek 
physician, lit. black-footed: see Melampus.] A 
genus of composite plants of the subtribe Me- 
lampodiew. The achenia are thick; the 4 or 5 exterior 
bracts of the involucre are herbaceous, while the {nner 
ones surround the achenes; the leaves are opposite and 


entire, and the flower-heads are peduncled. There are 
about 20 species, natives of tropical and subtropical 


America. 

Melampus (me-lam’pus), ». [NL., < Gr. Me- 
Aaurovc, Melampus, < wéAac (ueAav-), black, + 
move (rod-) = E. foot.] 

In conch., a genus of ba- 
sommatopborous pul- 
monate gastropods of 
the family Auriculida. 
They are of small size, with 
an ovate shell, short spire, 
and sharp outerlip. A 8s 

cies is known as H¥. cafes, 
from ita resemblance a 
grain of coffee. M. bidenta- 
tus, about half an inch long, is 
very common in salt marsh- 
es along the Atlantic and 
Gulf co United 


the 
mel -am- 
pi‘rin), 2. chem., 
Also 
melampyrite. 
Melampyrum (mel-am- 
pi’‘rum), . . (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), < Gr. pe- 
Aautvpov, cow-wheat, 
lit.‘ black wheat,’ < ué2a¢ 
(ueAav-), black, + zrupdc, 
wheat.] A genus of 
plants of the tribe Eu- 
phrasiee, natural order 
Scrophularinee, charac- 


Flowering Plant of Cow-wheat 
(Melampyrum Americanum). 
a, a flower; 4, the fruit; c, a 
bract. 


ity to the melancholiac (mel-an-k6’li-ak), n. 


melancholically 


terized by having 4 stamens, 2 ovules in each 
cell of the ovary, and opposite leaves. There are 
9 species, erect arene annuals, natives of extratrop- 
ical Europe and Asia and of North America. See cow- 


wheat an : : 
Melanactes (mel-a-nak’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pésac (uedav-), black, + axric, brightness.] A 
enus of click-beetles of the family Elaterida. 
. piceus is a shining pitch-black species, one inch long, 
inhabiting the Atlantic water-shed of the United States. 
There are 7 species, all North American. Le Conte, 1553. 
melanzwmia (mel-a-né’mi-#), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pédac (ueAav-), black, + aiza, blood.) <A eon- 
dition in which the blood contains irregular- 
shaped particles of brown or black pigment, 
either swimming free in the plasma, or envel- 
oped in leucocytes. Melansemia is most fre- 
quently the result of severe forms of remittent 
or intermittent fever. 
melanzemic (mel-a-né’mik), a. [< melanemia 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to melanemia. 
melanagoguet (me-lan’a-gog), n. [< Gr. péAac 
pee) P ack, + aywyéc, leading, drawing, < 
yew w.] A medicine supposed to expel 
black bile or choler. 
melancholia (mel-an-k6’ li-ii), . [LL.: see 
melancholy.|] 1. In pathol., a mental condition 
characterized by great depression combined 
with a sluggishness and apparent painfulness 
of mental action. Melancholia may or may not exhibit 


xysms of violent behavior, and there may or may not 
delusions. 


2. Same as melancholy, 2. 
[< melan- 
choly, melancholia, + -ac.] A person affected 
with melancholia; a melancholy maniac. 

He [Hamlet] is a reasoning melancholiac, morbi 
changed from his former state of thought, feeling, an 


conduct. 
Dr. Bucknill, quoted in Furness’s Hamlet, IT. 210. 


[< Gr. pedapré- melancholiant (mel-an-k6’li-an), a. and 2. 


ME. melancolien; as melancholy, melancholia, 


+ -an.] I, a. Melancholy. 


And he whiche is malancolien 
Of pacience hath not Hien 
Whereof he maie his wrath restraine. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., fil 
II. n. A melancholiac. 
You may observe, in the modern stories of our religious 
neholtans, that they commonly pass out of one passion 
into another, without any manner of reasoning. 
Dr. J. Scott, Works (1718), ii. 125. (Zatham.) 
melancholic (mel-an-kol’ik), a. and ». [For- 
merly also melencholick, malencolik ; = F. mélan- 
colique = Pr. melancolic, malencolic = Sp. melan- 
célico = Pg. melancolico = It. melancolico, malin- 
colico (ef. D. G. melankolisch = Sw. melankolisk 
= Dan. melankolsk), < L. melancholicus, < Gr. 
eAayxodxés, having black bile, < pesayyxodia, 
lack bile, melancholy: see melancholy.) I, a. 
1. Affected with melancholy; gloomy; hypo- 
chondriac. 


chawing eta a gat td cSt pain 
Ww the cud of griefe and inw e. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., V. vi. 19. 


Our melancholic friend, Propertius, 
Hath closed himself up in his Cynthia’s tomb. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
2. Produced by melancholy; expressive or sug- 
aed of melancholy; somber; gloomy; mourn- 
ul: as, melancholic strains. 

To-day you shal] have her look as clear and fresh as the 
morning, and to-morrow as melancholic as midnight. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, if. 1. 
3. Producing melancholy; unfortunate; caus- 
ing sorrow. 

The Sea roareth with a dreadfull noyse; the Windes 
blowe with a certaine course from thence; the people haue 
a melancholike season, which they passe away with play. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 485. 
Disperse these melancholic humours, and become your- 
self again. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 124. 
Archaic in all uses. See melancholy, a.) 
.n. 1. One who is affected with mental 
gloom; a hypochondriac; in pathol., one who 
suffers from melancholia; a melancholiac. 

(As to) the outward of their bodies, here brouches, 
chains, and rings may have good use; with such like orna- 
ment of jewel as agreeth with the ability and calling of 
the melencholicke. Bright, Melancholy, p. $20. 


Four normal persons and four melanchotics. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 359. 
2+. A gloomy state of mind. 


My condition is much worse than yours, .. . and will 
very well justify the melancholic that, I confess to you, 
possesses me. Clarendon, Life, i. (Latham.) 

melancholically (mel-an-kol’i-kal-i), adv. In 
a melancholy way. 


The red town rises out of the red sand, its walls of 
rammed clay frittering away malancholically in the sun. 
H 3 Mag., {xXVIIL 767. 


melancholily 


melancholily (mel’an-kol-i-li), adv. [« melan- 
choly + ay?) In a melancholy manner; with 
melancholy. ([Rare.] 
On a pedestal is set the statue of this young lady, re- 
herself in a curious wrought osier chair, . . . mel- 
@ ly inclining her cheek to the right hand. 
Keepe, Monuments of Westininster (1683), p. 62. 
melancholiness (mel’an-kol-i-nes), ». The 
state of being melancholy; disposition to be 
melancholy or gloomy. 
When arial he [Hobbes] was playsome enough; but 
withall he then a contemplative melancholiness. 
Aubrey, Anecdotes, ITI. 600, 
melancholious (mel-an-k6’li-us), a. ([< ME. 
melancolious, malencolious; as melancholy + 
-ous.] 1. Melancholy; gloomy. 
Som man is to curious 


In studye, or melancolyious. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 30. 


The melancholious, crazy croon 
O’ cankrie care. 
Burns, Epistle to Major Logan. 
2. Expressing melancholy or gloom. 
The Rector ... added, in a melancholious tone, .. . 
“there won't be above thirty to divide.” 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
melancholist+ (mel’an-kol-ist), n. [« melan- 
choly + -ist.] One who is affected with melan- 
cholia; a melancholiac. 
The melancholist was afraid to sit down for fear of being 
broken, supposing himself of glass. Glanville, Essays, iv. 
melancholizet (mel’an-kol-iz),v. [< melancholy 
+ -ize.] J, intrans. To be or become melan- 
choly; indulge in gloomy musings. 
A most incomparable delight it is 80 to melancholize, 
and build castles in the air. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 154. 
II. trans. To make melancholy. 


That thick cloud you are now enveloped with, of me- 
ancholized old Age, and undeserved Adversity. 
Dr. H. More, Philos. Poems, Epis. Ded. 


melancholy (mel’an-kol-i), n. and a. [< ME. 
melancolie, melincoly, malencolye, < OF. melan- 
colie, merencolie, F. mélancolie = Pr. melancolia 
= Sp. melancolta = Pg. melancolia = It. melanco- 
lia, melanconia, malinconia = D. melankolie = 
G. melancholie = Dan. Sw. melankoli, ¢« LL. 
melancholia, < Gr. ueAayyovia, the condition of 
having black bile (L. atra bilis), jaundice, mel- 
ancholy, madness, ¢ “eAdyyodoc, with black bile, 
« péaag (uedav-), black, + yoAg, bile: see cholicl. 
In the adj. use the word is later, standing for 
melancholic.| I, 2. 1. Same as melancholia; in 
old use, insanity of any kind. 
Anone into melancolie, 
As though it were a fransie, 
He fell. Gower, Conf. Amant., fii 
Yf he bite her in his rage, 
Let labouryng his melincoly swage. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 136. 
Moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness. Multon, P. L., xi. 485. 
2. A gloomy state of mind, eee when 
habitual or of considerable duration; depres- 
sion of spirits arising from grief or natural dis- 
position; dejection; sadness. Also, in techni- 
cal use, melancholia. 
Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine humor, 
creepeth in with a leane, pale, or swartysh colour, which 


reigneth upon solitarye, carefull-musyng men. 
Bullein, quoted in More's Utopia (tr. me Robinson), 


» note, 
Cle. What is his malady? 
Cam. Nothing but sad and silent melancholy, 
Laden with griefs and thoughts, no man knows why nei- 
ther. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, f. 2. 
Step. Ay, truly, sir, I am mightily given to melancholy. 
Mat. Oh, it’s your only fine humotr, sir; your true mel- 
ancholy breeds your perfect fine wit, sir: Tam melancholy 
myself, divers times, sir, and then do I no more but take 
pen and paper presently, and overflow you half a score or 
a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, lif. 1. 


3. Sober thoughtfulness ; pensiveness. [Rare.] 


Hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue. 
Milton, I) Penseroso, 1. 12. 
4+. Bitterness of feeling; ill nature. 
And if that she be riche and of parage, 
Thanne seistow it is a tormentrie 
To soffren hire pride and hire malencolie. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 252. 
Manly in his malycoly he metes another. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2204. 
=f 2. Hypochondria, gloominess, despondency. 
. a. 1, Produced by melancholia or mad- 
ness of any kind. 
Duke Byron 
Flows with adust and melancholy choler. 
hapman, Byron's Conspiracy, ii. 1. 
Lather’s conference with the devil might be, for aught 
I know, nothing but a melancholy dream. 
ingworth, Religion of Protestants, Pref. 


Melanconies (mel’an-k6-ni’é-6), n. pl. 


Melanconium (mel-an-k6’ni-um), n. 


Melandrya (me-lan’dri-i), 7. 


Melandryids (mel-an-dri’i-dé), . pl. 


melanemia, . 
Melane 
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2. Affected by depression of spirits ; depressed 
in spirits; dejected; gloomy. 
How now, sweet Frank! why art thou melancholy f 
Shak., M. W. of W., if 1. 156. 
3. Given to contemplation; thoughtful; pen- 
sive. Seel.,3. [Rare.] 


A certain music, never known before, 
Here soothed ee pensive melancholy mind. 


homson, Castle of Indolence, L 40. Melanerpinz (mel’a-nér-pi’né), 7. 


4. Producing or fitted to produce sadness or 
gloom; sad; mournful: as, a melancholy fact; 
a melancholy event. 

Their Songs are very melancholy and dolefal; so is their 
Musick: but whether it be natural to the Indians to be 
thus melancholy, or the effect of their Slavery, I am not 
certain. Dampier, V oyages, I. 127. 

"Tis past, that melancholy dream ! 
Nor will I quit thy shore. 
Wordsworth, Poems of the Affections, ix. 
5. Grave or gloomy in character; suggestive 
of melancholy; somber. 

The house is moderne, and seemes to be the seate of 
some gentleman, being in a very pleasant though melan- 
choly place. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 30, 1644. 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste. 
Bryant, Thanatopsia. 
Melancholy euryomia, 4 beetle, Euryomia melancho- 
Kea." Melancholy fyentcher nnus melancholicus. 
=Syn. 2. Low-spirited, aispirt , unhappy, hypochon- 
driac, disconsvlate, doleful, dismal, sad, downcast. 


melancholy-thistle (mel’an-kol-i-this/1), n. 


A European species of thistle, Cnicus hetero- 


Ri bleed is reputed to cure melancholy. 
e 


anchthonian(mel-angk-th6’ni-an),a.andn. 
(< Melanchthon (see def.) + -ian. The name Me- 
lanchthon is a translation into classical form of 
the G. surname Schwarzerd, lit. ‘black earth’; 
« Gr. pézac (ue7av-), black, + y6or, earth.] J, a. 
Of or pertaining to Philipp Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), the German reformer. 

II. ». A follower of Melanchthon in his use 
of the Aristotelian philosophy and in his theo- 
logical views. 

The fanatical intolerance of the strict Lutheran ea d 
against the Calvinists and moderate Lutherans, called af- 
ter their leader Melanchthonians or Philippists. 

P. Schaf, in Amer. Cyc., XIV. 246. 
(NL. 
(Berkeley, 1860), < Melanconium + -ew.] One 
of the principal divisions of Fungt Imperfecti, or 
fungi of which the complete life-history is un- 
known. Many are suspected of being asexual stages of 


Ascomycetes. € spores ooze out in tendrils, or form a 
dark mass. Also written Melanconiet. 
(NL. 


(Link, 1809), < Gr. uéAac (ueAav-), black, + xwvoc, 
acone.] <A genus of fungi, typical of the divi- 
sion Melanconiee, in which the spores are sim- 
le, globular-oblong, brownish, oozing out in a 
k mass. About 70 widely distributed spe- 


cies are known. 

[NL., so called 
as found chiefly under the bark of trees; < Gr. 
pédag (pedav-), black, + dpic, tree, oak: see dry- 
ad.) The typical genus of Melandryide, found- 
ed by Fabricius in 1801. It is represented in north- 
ern Europe and North America. M. caraboides is a Brit- 


ish species. HM. stricta of Say is the only one known in 
the United States. 
(NL., 


« Melandrya + -ide.] A family of tracheliate 
heteromerous beetles, typified by the genus 
Melandrya. The anterior coxal cavities are open be- 
hind; the head is not strongly and suddenly constricted at 
base; the middle coxe are not very prominent; the an- 
tenne are free; the thorax is margined at the sides; and 
the disk has basal impressions. They inhabit temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 

See melanemia. 

s (mel-a-nér’péz), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
pédag (pedav-), black, + ép7erv, creep: see rep- 
tile.}] A genus of woodpeckers of the family 


Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus). 


mé 


Melania (me-la’ni-i), n. 


melanic (me-lan’ik), a. 


Melaniidz (mel-a-ni’i-dé), ». pl. 


melaniiform (me-la’ni-i-férm), a. 


Melaniins (me-la-ni-i’né), n. pl. 


melaniine (me-la’ni-in), a. and 2. 


molaniine 


Picide, giving name to a subfamily Melaner- 


pine. M. erythrocephalus, a typical example, is the com- 
mon red-headed woodpecker of the Uni States, steel- 
blue-black and white with crimson head, one of the most 
abundant, showy, and familiar of its tribe in most of the 
States. . Jormactvorus is a related species of the south- 
western parts of the United States, noted for ita habit of 
storing acorns in holes which it drills in dead timber. 
Many others have been referred to this genus. 

[NL., < 


I, 
Melanerpes + -ine.] A subfamily of. Picida, ex- 
emplified by the genus Melanerpes, of uncer- 


tain limits. The group includes many American wood- 

peckers, generally of spotted, striped, or otherwise varie- 

Sar coloration, such as the species of Melanerpes and 
enturus. 


Melanesian (mel-a-né’shan), a. and n. [< 


Melanesia (see def.), lit. ‘the islands of the 
blacks,’ < Gr. péAag (weAav-), black, + viooc, an 
island.] I, a. Of or belonging to Melanesia or 
a race inhabiting it. 

II. n. A native of Melanesia, a collection of 
islands in the western part of the Pacific, in- 
eluding New Caledonia, the Fiji Islands, Sol- 
omon Islands, New Hebrides, New Britain, 
etc. (some geographers include Papua and ex- 
tend the term to comprise some of the lesser 
islands of the Malay archipelago); a member 
of one of the black or dark-brown races in- 
habiting the Melanesian islands. In race and 


] age the Melanesians appear to have aflinities with 
both the Papuans and the Polynesians. 


Melanetta (mel-a-net’d), ». [NL., < Gr. péAac, 


black, + v#rra, vycoa, duck: see Anas.) A ge- 
nus of marine ducks of the family Anatide and 
subfamily Fuliguline ; the white-winged black 
scoters, surf-ducks, or sea-coots. The males are 
black or blackish, with a large white area on the wing 
and a bright party-colored bill. The common North Ameri- 
can species is M. velvetina or M. deglandt, very ey re- 
lated to M. fusca of Europe and Asia, if really distinct. 
Also written Melanittta, and more correctly Melanonetta. 

e (ma-lonzh’), n. [F., a mixture, ¢ mé- 
ler, mix: see melll, meddle.] 1. A mixture; a 
medley; usually, an uncombined mingling or 
association of elements, objects, or individuals; 
in lit., a miscellany.— 2. A French dress-goods 
of cotton chain and woolen weft. EF. H. Knight. 
[NL., < L. melanta 
< Gr. pedavia, blackness, < éAa¢ (vedav-), black. | 
1. In conch., the typical genus of fresh-water 
snails of the tantly. Melantide and subfamily 
Melaniinea, pda a shell covered with thick and 


usually dark or blackish apiGera The extent of 
the genus has varied much with different writers. There 
are about 400 species, mostly Asiatic and Polynesian. 


2. Inentom.: (a) A genus of dipterous insects. 
b) A genus of lepidopterous insects. 
elaniacea (me-la-ni-&’sé-i), mn. pl. [NL., < 

Melania + -acea.] Same as Melaniida. 


molaniacean (me-la-ni-d’sé-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Melantacea. 
melanian me-la’ni-an), a. and n. ([< Melania 


+ -an.} I, a. Pertaining to the Melantida, or 
having their characters. 

IT, ». A member of the family Melaniide. 
[< Gr. pédac (ueAav-), 
black, + -ic.] 1. Black; dark: as, a melanic 
race.— 2, Of or pertaining to melanosis.— Me- 
lanic cancer, melanocarcinoma or melanosarcoma.— Me- 
lanic deposit, a deposit of dark pigment in the tissues. — 
Melanic variety or race, in zoek ., & Variety or race char- 
acterized by a darker color or a greater extension of the 
dark markings than in others of the species. Such varie- 
ties have frequently been described as distinct species. 


[NL., < AMe- 
lania + -ide.] A family of gastropods of the 
order Prosobranchiata, typified by the genus 


Melania. The shell is spiral, turreted, and covered with 
dark epidermis ; the aperture is often channeled or notched 
in front; the outer lip is acute; and the operculum is 
horny and spiral. The very numerous species, referable 
to many genera, are mostly fluviatile and ovoviviparous. 
They are found in nearly all the warmer parts of the world. 
The family is divided, both on structural characters and 


on meverephice distribution, into two subfamilies, Mela- 
takin ide Strepomatine. 80 Melaniacea, Melaniade, 
@. 


«NL. Me- 
lania + L. forma, form.] Having the form of 
the melanians; resembling a melanian. 
(NL., < Mela- 
nia + -ine.] One of two subfamilies of Mela- 
niide, typified by the genus Melania, contain- 
ing chiefly Asiatic and Polynesian species, only 
a few of which are found in America: dis- 
tinguished from Strepomatine. The aperture ts 
usually rounded in front and not produced, though often 
notched ; the mantle-margin is fringed. The species are 
ovoviviparous. 

I. a. Mela- 


nian in a strict sense; of or pertaining to the 
Melaniine. 
II. n. A member of the Melantine. 


melaniline 


melaniline (me-lan’i-lin), ». (< Gr. puéAac 
(uedav-), black, + E. aniline. | basic sub- 
stance (C,5H,;Ns) obtained from cyanogen 
chlorid and dry aniline. 
melanin (mel’a-nin), x. [< Gr. uéAacg (uedar-), 
‘black, + -in2.] The black pigment of the hair, 
choroid, retina, and epidermis of colored races ; 
also, the dark pigment seen in melanzsmia and 
in melanosarcoma and melanocarcinoma. The 
igments in these cases may, however, be dif- 
erent. 


We must be on our guard, however, not to confound the 
ordinary black pigment found in the human lungs with 


Frey, Histol. and Histochem. (trans.), p. 538. 
melanioid arabia a.andn. [< Melania 
Me oid. | ae as melanian. (NL. (Du oe 

lani (mel-a-nip’6), n. F ponchel, 
1829), Car, MeAavirnn, f., MeAdvirroc,m., & myth- 
ical proper name, < péAac (zeAav-), black, + imzoc, 
horse.] A genus of geometrid moths of the 
subfamily Larentina, of wide distribution, with 
over 40 species. 
melanism (mel’a-nizm), n. [< Gr. néAac (uedar-), 
black, + -ism.] In physiol., an undue develop- 
ment of coloring material in the skin and its 
appendages: the opposite of albinism ; specif- 
ically, in zool., the abnormal development of 
black or dark pigment in the pelage of a mam- 
mal or the plumage of a bird. It is not pathologi- 


eal, ike melanosis, interfering in no way with the health 


and vigor of the animal; itis very frequent in some groups, 
as squirrels and hawks, and sometimes becomes an inher- 
ited specific character, as in the case of the black rat, Mus 
rattus, believed to be a permanent melanism of the white- 
bellied rat or roof-rat, M. alerandrinus or M. tectorum. 


Compare albinism, leucism, erythrism. 
melanistic (mel-a-nis’tik), a. [< Gr. uéAac 
(ueAav-), black, + -ist-ic.] Affected with mel- 


anism; abnormally dark in color. Also mela- Melanoco 


notic 


The Nasua vittata was based on a melanistic specimen 
of N. rufa, collected by the traveler acetate 


A, Allen. 
melanite (mel’a-nit), n. [¢ Gr. néAag (ueAav-), 
black, + -ite2.[ 1. A variety of garnet of a 


deep-black color. It properly belongs to the lime-iron 
division of the ee. but some other kinds are also in- 
cluded. It is n associated with volcanic rocks, as at 
Vesavius. Some varieties are remarkable as containing a 
small percentage of titanium, and seem to be intermediate 
between garnet and schorlomite. See garnetl. 
2. In conch., a fossil melanian. 

melanitic (mel-a-nit’ik),a. [< melanite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or containing mela- 


nite. 
melanocarcinoma (mel’a-n6-kir-si-nd’m%), n.; 
1. melanocarcinomata (-ma-tié). [NL., < Gr. ué- 
hee (weaav-), black, + xapxiveua, cancer: see car- 
cinoma.} In pathkol.,a pene carcinoma, 
from gray to brown and black in color. The pig- 


ment lies gi in the epithelial tracts, and partly in the 
stroma. It is lea frequent than melanotic sarcomata. 


Melanocetinzg (mel’a-n6-se-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Melanocetus + -ine.] A subfamily of Cera- 
tide, represented by the genus Melanocetus. 

melanocetine (mel’a-n6-sé’tin), a. and n. I, 
. ee the characters of or pertaining to the 

elanocetine. 
wk n. A pediculate fish of the subfamily 
elanocetina. 

Melanocetus (mel’a-n6-s6’tus),». [NL.,< Gr. 
pérac agree black, + x#roc, a whale: see Ce- 
tacea.| A genus of deep-sea pediculate fishes, 


Melanoceius johnsons (the belly distended with another fish), 
about half natural size. 


typical of the subfamily Melanocetine, black 
in color, and with a mouth suggesting that 
of a whale. HM. johnsoni is the only species. 
Ginther, 1864. 
Melanochroi (mel-a-nok’rd-i), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of melanochrous, black-skinned: see melanochro- 
ous.} In anthropology, the dark-white peoples, 


melanochroite (mel /’a-n6-kr6’ it), n. 


melanochroous (mel-a-nok’r6-us), a. 


melanocomous (mel-a-nok’6-mus), a. 


melanopathia (mel-a-n6-path’i-&), 2. 


melano 


Melanophila (mel-a-nof’i-li), n. 


Melanopald (mel-g-nop’si-dé), n. pl. 


3695 


a variety or class of mankind according to 


Huxley’s classification. They are pale-complexioned 

people, with dark hair and ores and generally long but 

sometimes broad skulls, as the Iberians and black Celts 

of western Europe, and the dark-complexioned white peo- 
le of the shores of the Mediterranean, western Asia, and 
ers 


I am disposed to think that the Melanochrot are not a 
distinct group. but result from the mixture of Australioids 
and Xanthochrol. Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 421. 


Hamitic and Semitic Melanochroi. 
W. H. Flower, Pop. 8ci. Mo., XXVIII. 317. 


melanochroic (mel’a-n6-kro’ik), a. [« melano- 


Dark-colored; of or pertain- 


chro-ous + at 
anochroi: as, the melanochroic 


ing to the Me 
Traces. 


The melanochroic or dark stock of Borene. 
Huatley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 180. 


< Gr. 
péAas (peAav-), black, + pod, zpda, color, + 
-ite2,] A basic chromate of lead found at Bere- 
zovsk in the Ural. Also called phanicochroite, 
since the color is red rather than black. 

{< NL. 
melanochroiis, < Gr. neAavdé ypooc (also ueAdyypooc), 
black-skinned, ¢ péAac (yeAav-), black, + ypord, 
xpéa, skin, color.) Dark-colored; having an 
unusually dark skin, as a person of white race. 
Also, improperly, melanochrous. 

There seems good ground for the belief that, ... among 
Europeans, the melanochrous people are less obnoxious to 
ita [yellow fever's] ravages than the xanthochrous. 

uxtley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 157. 
[< Gr. 
ueAavoxounc, black-haired, < zéAa¢ (ueAav-), black, 
+ xéun, hair: see coma2.] Black-haired; hav- 
ing black hair. 
ha (mel’a-n6-kor’i-fé), n. [NL. 
(Boie, 1828} Gr. éAag (ueAav-), black, + xopv¢i, 
head, top: see whi -] One of the leading 
genera of the lark family, Alaudide, containing 
such as the common MM. calandra, the calandra 
lark of Europe and Africa, and M. sibirica, the 
white-winged lark. 


Melanodendron (mel’a-n6-den’dron),n. [NL. 


(A. P. de Candolle, 1836), < Gr. uéAa¢ (ueAav-), 
black, + dévdpov, a tree.) A genus of plants of 
the natural order Compostia, tribe Asteroidee, 
and subtribe Heterochromeaw. They have coptous 
bristly pappus; numerous narrow bracts of the involucre 
which are in an indefinite number of series ; and 
achenia which are 8- or 5-ribbed, and scarcely compressed. 
There is but a single ies, M. integrifolium. See black 
e-tree, under tree 


melanoid (mel’a-noid), a. [< Gr. pedavoedge, 


black-looking, ¢ péAacg (uedav-), black, + eldoc, 
form.] Having a black or dark a pearance.— 
Melanoid cancer, in pathol. noma. 


,»me 
melanoma (mel-a-no’mi), n. [NL., < Gr. peAd- 


voua, blackness, < *yeAavovy, blacken, < péAa¢ 
(uedAav-), black.] A dark-pigmented tumor. 
(NL.: 


see melanopathy.] An excess of the dark pig- 


Melanorrhea (mel’a-n6-ré’ii), n. 


melanoscope (mel’a-nd-sk6p), n. 


melanose (me 


melanosis (mel-a-n6’sis), n. 


melanosity 


melanosperm (mel’a-n6-spérm), n. 


Melanotus 
2. [l.¢.; pl. melanopsides (-si-déz).] A member 


of this genus. 

; (NL. (Wal- 
lich, 1830), < Gr. wéAag (uedar-), black, + poia, 
a flowing, < priv, flow.] A genus of dicotyle- 
donous polypetalous plants of the natural or- 
der Anacardiacee and the tribe Mangiferce, 
characterized by simple leaves, by the petals 
growing after the flower expands, and by the 
numerous stamens. They are large trees, over a hun- 
dred feet in height, and have broad spreading heads bear- 
ing large entire coriaceous leaves, and axil panicles 
of peviont flowers. The fruit is a drupe, and fs surround- 
ed by the five or six enlarged petals, which are spread out 
in a star-like manner. There are 6 species, natives of east- 
ern India and Borneo. UH. usttata isthe important black, 
Martaban, or Burmese varnish-tree. 


melanosarcoma (mel’a-n6-siir-k6’mii), n.; pl. 


melanosarcomata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. péAag (ue- 
Aav-), black, + cdpxwya, sarcoma.] In pathol., 
a form of sarcoma characterized by the presence 
of dark pigment. It most frequently occurs in the skin 
and choroid coat of the eye, is usually formed of spindle- 
shaped cells, and is very malignant. 
[< Gr. péAac 
(zeAav-), black, + oxo7eiv, view.] An instru- 
ment devised by Lommel! to distinguish between 
the flames of substances which in the spectro- 
scope exhibit red bands. It consists of a pair of spec- 
tacles made of glassof light-violet color over dark-red glass, 
a combination which admits only red rays, so that most 
greens, for ean would appear black. 
‘a-nos),n. [NL., < Gr. peaAdvworc, 

a becoming black: see melanosis.] A fungous 
disease of grape-vines, caused by Septoria am- 

elinad. The leaves are the parts attacked, and are at 

rat covered with brownish spots; these soon spread over 
and discolor the entire surface of the leaf, which then 
drops off. The fungus is vicina native of Europe, but 
also occurs in New York, along the lakes, in Kansas, and 
in Missouri. See Septoria 


melanosiderite (mela-nd-sid’e-rit), n. [« Gr. 


HéAag (uedAav-), black, + ovdepitnc, of iron: see 
siderite.) Amineral occurring in black masses 
with a vitreous or resinous luster. It consists of 


hydrated iron uloxid with 7 per cent. of silica. It is 
found at Mineral Hill, Delaware county, Pennsylvanta. 


([NL., < Gr. pead- 
vwotc, a becoming black, < *yeAaroiv, blacken: 
see melanoma.] In pathol.: (a) An abnormal 
deposition of pigmentary matter in various or- 
gans or parts of the body, as the spleen, liver, 
or bone-marrow, associated with melansemia, 
malarial poisoning, etc. (6) The condition of 
the system associated with the presence of pig- 
mented tumors. Specifically, this is an organic affec- 
tion (due to the softening of the tissue of the part from a 

igmentary deposit, especially tubercles) in which tissue 


s converted into a black. hard, homogeneous substance, 
near which ulcers or cavities may form. 


(mel-a-nos’i-ti), n. [« melanous 
-ose) + -tty.] Tendency toward blackness; 
arkness of color, as of the hair or eyes. Bed- 

doe, Science, VII. 84. 

g An alga 

belonging to the division Melanospermea. 


ment of the skin, due to abnormal function of Melanospermes (mel’a-no-spér’mé-é), n. pl. 


the rete Raa See ea ech 
y (mel-a-nop’a-thi), n. [< Gr. uéAac 
(ueAav-), black, + -raOea, < 7é60c, suffering. } 
Same as melanopathia. 
[NL., < Gr. 


pédag (neAav-), black, + ¢idoc, loving.] A genus 
of buprestid beetles founded by Eschscholtz. 
About 40 species are known, and the genus is proper 
to the cold and temperate regions of both hemispheres ; 
but a few have been found in Brazil and the East Indies. 


Eleven occur in North America. M. ful isa small 

brassy-black species with three of yellow spots, inhab- 

iting pines in the northern Un States. 
melanophlogite (mel-a-nof’16-jit), n. [« Gr. 


péAas (uedav-), black, + gAd& (¢Aoy-), & flame (see 

hlox), + -ite2.] A mineral occurring in color- 

ess cubic crystals, which turn black when heat- 
ed (hence the name). Itconsists of almost pure sili 


udomorph. It is found associa 
sulphur of Girgenti, Sicily. 


and is probably a 
with the cryta 
Melanophycesx (mel’a-n6-fi’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 


(Rabenhorst, 1868), < Gr. uéAac (ueAav-), black, 
+ gvxoc, a seaweed, + -e@.}] One of the five 
great divisions of Alge@ according to the clas- 
sification of Rabenhorst. It included the Pha- 
osporee and Fucacee, and is the same, or nearly 
the same, as Melanospermee. 

(< Mela- 


nopsis + -ide.] An Old World family of gastro- 
pods, A abe by the genus Melanopsts, related 
to and detached from Melaniide. The spire is 


melanothallite (mel’a-n6-thal’it), n. 


melanotic (mel-a-not’ik), a. 


(NL. (Harvey, 1849), < Gr. uéAac (eZ av-), black, 
+ oxéppua, seed, + -ew.] The olive-brown sea- 
weeds, one of the three principal divisions into 
which the Alge were divided by Harvey. It 
included the Fucacee, Laminariacea, ete., but 
is now nearly obsolete. 


melanospermous (mel’a-n6-spér’mus), a. [< 


Gr. péAacg (ueAar-), black, + omépua, seed, + 
-ous.) Characterized by dark-colored seeds or 
spores; belonging to the Melanospermee. 


The group of melanospermous or olive-green sea-weeds. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § $27. 


moelanotekite (mel’a-n6-té’kit),n. [Irreg.<Gr. 


pédag (ueAav-), black, + tixev, melt, + -ite2.] A 
rare silicate of lead and iron from Langban, 


Sweden. It occurs in black or blackish-gray crystalline 
masses, with cleavage in two directions. It fuses easily 
to a black glass, whence the name. 

[< Gr. 


éAac (peAav-), black, + 04AA0¢, a branch, + -ite2.] 

n mineral., @ mineral occurring in black lamel- 
le, which upon exposure gradually change to a 
green color, and containing copper chlorid, co 
per oxid, and water. It was found as a subli- 
mation-product at Vesuvius. 
[< melanosis (-ot-) 
+ -ic.]) 1. Properly, affected with melanosis; 
melanic; melanoid.—2. In zool., same as mel- 


anistic.— Melanotic cancer, melanocarcinoma or mel- 
an 


osarcoma. 
short and pointed, the body-whorl lengthened, and the pil- Melanotus (mel-a-no’tus),». [NL., < Gr. uéAac 


lar-lip thickened. 
Melanopsis (mel-a-nop’sis), n. [NL., < Mela- 
n(ia) + Gr. 6y¥r¢, appearance.] 1. The typical 


genus of Melan 


sida. M. costata is a Syrian 
species, said to 


e found in the Dead Sea.— 


(ue2av-), black, + vwroc, the back.] A genus of 
click-beetles of the family Elaterida, founded 
by Eschscholtz in 1829. It ts one of the largest and 


most important genera of and is distributed all 
over the world. There are upward of 100 species, 44 of 


Melanotus 


which are North American. These beetles give rise to 
some of the most destructive wire-worms. M. communis 
is a common brown pilose species of the United States, 
half an inch long. 


melanotype (mel’a-no-tip), n. 
(uedav-), black, + rizoc, type.] 
ferrotype. [Rare or obsolete. ] 

melanous (mel’a-nus), a. [« Gr. pé2ac (uerar-), 
black, + -ous.] Dark-complexioned; brunette: 
the opposite of blond or xanthous. Pritchard. 


The melanous, with black hair and dark brown or black- 
ish skins. Huzley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 153. 


Melanoxylon (mel-a-nok’si-lon), n. [NL. 
(Sehott, 1827),< Gr. uédag(ueZar-), black, + fi:Aop, 
wood.] A genus of leguminous plants of the 
suborder Cesalpiniee and the tribe Sclerolobiea, 
characterized by a compressed partially woody 
legume with samara-like seeds, the outer integu- 
ment expanding into a wing at the apex. There 
is but one species, M. Braunia. See brauna. 

melanterite (me-lan’te-rit),». [<Gr. weAdvrepoc, 
compar. of péAag (uedAav-), black, + -ite2.] The 
native hydrous sulphate of iron. 

Melanthium (me-lan’thi-um), ». [NL. (Lin- 
nseus, 1753), so called in allusion to the darker 
color which the persistent perianth assumes 
after blossoming; < Gr. uéAag, black, + dvOoc, a 
flower.] A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Veratreew. They have flat broadly winged seeds, 
and the segments of the perianth have a distinct claw. 
They are herbs having an erect leafy stem springing from 
a short rootstock, and an open pyramidal! panicle of po- 
lygamous flowers, which are yellowish-white or greenish. 
There are 3 species, all natives of North America, and 


sometimes cultivated for ornament. M. Virginicum of 
the United States is called bunch-flower (which see). 
melanuria (mel-a-ni’ri-i),. [NL.: see mela- 
nurin.] The presence of a dark pigment in the 
urine. 
melanuric (mel-a-nii’rik),a. [As melanurin + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or characterized by the 
resence of very dark pigment in the urine.— 
elanuric fever. See fever!. 
melanurin (mel-a-nu’rin), mn. [< Gr. uédag (pe- 
Aav-), black, + ovpor, urine. } dark pigment 
[< Gr. péAac, black, 


found in the urine. 
melaphyre (mel’a-fir), n. 
+ (mop)gup(itnc), porphyry: see porphyry.) A 
fine-grained greenish- or brownish-black ag- 
gregate of plagioclase, augite, olivin, magne- 
tite, or titaniferous iron and some chloritic 
mineral, usually delessite. The term melaphyre, as 
it has been formerly used by lithologists, includes a con- 
siderable variety of rocks; but, as now generally restrict- 
ed, it is properly applied to such basalts as have under- 
one considerable alteration. Hence the melaphyres are, 
n point of fact, mostly of Paleozoic age, although some 
are Mesozoic, because the older a rock other things 


being equal, the more likely it is to have undergone chem- 
ical change. 


mela-rosa, mella-rosa (mel’a-r6’zi), n. [< It. 
mela, an apple, + rosa, a rose.] The fruit of 
a tree of the genus Citrus, probably a variety 
of the lime, cultivated in Ttad é 

melasma (me-las’mié),. [NL., < Gr. uéAacua, 
a black color, < ueAaivecv, blacken, ¢ zéAag, black: 
see melas.}] 1. An abnormal! access of color of 
the skin, local or Sones! usually dependent 
upon constitutional disorder; local pigmen- 
tary stains of the skin. The morbid process 
is called melanopathia. Addison’s disease is 
known as suprarenal melasma.—2. [cap.] In 
zool.: (a) A genus of melanian mollusks. 
Adams, 1858. (b) A genus of tenebrionine 
beetles, based on M. lineatum of the Canaries. 
Wollaston, 1864. 

melasmic (me-las’mik), a. and n. ([< melasma 
+ -ic.] J, a. Pertaining to melasma: as, melas- 
mic blotches. 

II, n. Same as melasma, 1. 

melassest, 7. An obsolete form of molasses. 

melassic (me-las’ik),a. [< F. melasse, molasses, 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained from molas- 
ses: as, melassic acid. 

Melastoma (me-las’t6-mi),. [NL. (Bur- 
mann, 1737), so called because the fruit of some 
ea when eaten, stains the lips black; < Gr. 

orld genus of plants, type of the natural or- 

der Melastomacee, belonging to the tribe Os- 
beckiew. They have from 10 to 14 unequal anthers, the 
connectives of the longer ones being produced anteriorly 
into two tubercles or spurs. They are hairy shrubs, al- 
most always erect, with coriaceous entire leaves which 
are from 3- to 7-nerved, and showy purple or rose-colored 
flowers growing at the tips of the bratic es, either solitary 
or in clusters. About 44 species are known, natives of 
tropical and western Asia, Oceania, and the Seychelles. 
M. Malabathricum, a shrub common in India, is there 


known as Indian rhododendron. It is also called Malabar 
laurel or gooseberry. 


elastomaces (me-las-té-ma’sé-6),n. pl. [NL. 
(Brown, 1818), < Melastuma + -acew.]) A natu- 


€ Gr. wéAac 
photog., a 


melder (mel’dér), n. 


meldometer (mel-dom’e-tér), n. 


mele}, v. 


mele‘, 7. 
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ral order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants 


of the cohort Myrtales. The ovules are attached to 
the interior angle of the cells, or to basal placentz; the 
anther usually pets at the top by two pores; the connec- 
tive is thickened or variously appendaged; and the leaves 
have from 3 to 9 nerves. The order embraces 138 genera 
and about 2,500 species, which are almost entirely confined 


to the tropics, and are most abundant in South America. Mele 


melastomaceous (me-!as-td-ma’shius), a. Be- 
longing or relating to the natural order Me- 
lastomacee. 

Melastomes (mel-a-st6’m6é-é), ». pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1867), < Melastoma + 
-ee.] A suborder of dicotyledonous polypeta- 


lous plants of the order Melastomacee. The cells 
have rather prominent placente inserted in their internal 
angles, and many ovules; the embryo is very small, and 
slightly rounded or subglobose. ‘The suborder embraces 
9 tribes and 128 genera, of which Melastoma is the type. 
They are trees, or rarely herbs, and are found in both the 
Old and New Worlds. 

[< MGr. Meayi- 


Melchite (mel’kit), n. and a. 
tng, < Syriac malkayé, Ar. malekiya, milkiya, 
lit. royal, < melek, king.] JI, n. An orthodox 
Eastern Christian as distinguished from a Mo- 


nopbysite or Nestorian. The name was originally 
given to the Orthodox as belonging to the imperial church, 
the title of king being that which was commonly given 
in Greek and in Oriental languages to the Roman and to 
the Byzantine emperor. Although the term Melchite is 
older than the Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451), its wider 
use dates from its adoption after that council by the Mo- 
nophysites. who rejected the decrees of the council, and 
employed this name to represent the Orthodox as receiv- 
ing them merely in submission to the edict of the emperor 
Marcian. The name Melchite is sometimes given also 
to members of communities of Christians {n Syria and 
Egypt, formerly in communion with the Orthodox Greek 
Ch , who have submitted to the Roman see. 


Those Syrian Christians who, though not Greeks, followed 
the doctrines of the Greek Church as declared at the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, were called by their opponents, py way of 
reproach, Melchites, ‘royalists’ or ‘imperialists,’ because 
they submitted to the edict of Marcian in favour of the 
decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 291. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to the Melchites: as, 
the uncial Melchite alphabet. Isaac Taylor. 
{< Icel. meldr, flour or 
corn in the mill, < mala, grind: see meall.] The 
quantity of meal sent to a mill to be ground at 
one time. ([Scotch.] 
That ilka melder wi’ the miller 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
(Irreg. < Gr. 
péAdetv, melt, + pvétpov, measure.}] An appara- 
tus devised by Joly for determining the melt- 


ing-points of minerals. It involves the use of a plati- 
num eh heated to the required degree by the passage of 
an electrical current, whose temperature is calculated by 
the ordinary methods. 


mele!t,. A Middle English form of meal}, 
mele?t, n. A Middle English form of meal2, 
mele},n. ([(< AS. m@l (= Icel. mal = Dan. mele), 


speech, talk, conversation.] Discourse; conver- 
sation. 
O moul thou marrez a myry mele. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 23. 
(ME. melen, < AS. mélan (= Icel. 
mela = Dan. mele), speak, < m@l, speech, talk: 
see mele3, n.] J, intrans. 1. To speak; talk. 

And whon that Wit was i-war hou his wyf tolde, 
He bi-com so confoundet he couthe not mele, 


And as doumbe as a dore droug him asyde. 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 98. 


2. To chatter; twitter, as birds. 


Bothe the thrusch & the thrustele bi xxxti of bothe, 
Meleden fal merye in maner of here kinde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 821. 
Il. trans. To call or bring together; as- 
semble. 


Themperour with moche merthe his men than meled. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), L 1287. 


(ME., origin obscure.] A cup or 
bowl. 


Also they had tool to dyke and delve with, as pikforkis, 
spadus, and schovelis, stakes and rakes, bokettis, meles 
and payles. Vegetius, MS. Douce 291,f.47. (H iwell.) 


dav-), black, + oréua, mouth.] An Old Meleagride, Meleagrididz (mel-é-ag’ri-dé, 


mel’6-ag-rid’i-d6é),n. pl. [NL.,< Meleagris (-id-) 
+ -ida.] A family of Galline or gallinaceous 
birds; the turkeys. The name is sometimes 
restricted to the American turkeys, and some- 
times includes the African guinea-fowls. 


Meleagridinez, Meleagrins (mel-é-ag-ri-di’né, 


mel’é-ag-ri’né), n. pl. Turkeys as an Ameri- 
ean subfamily of Phasianide, typified by the 


Bee Meleagris. 


eleagrina (mel’é-ag-ri’ni), n. [NL., < Melea- 
gris, 2, + -ina2,.] A genus of asiphonate bi- 
valves of the family dviculide or Pteriide, the 
wing-shelis, having the wings reduced and no 


mélée (ma-la’), n. 


mele-tidet, n. 
Melia (mé’li-i), n. 


Melia 


eardinal teeth; the true 


pearl-oysters. The pearl- 
oyster is M. margaritifcra, a spe- 
cles widely distributed in most 
aes of the world, in warm seas; 
t sometimes attains a length of 
10 or 12 inches. 


(mel-é-a’ gris), 
n. [(NL., ¢ L. meleagris, < 
Gr. peédeaypic, & sort of 
inea-fowl, named after 
eleager, < Meaéaypos, > L. 
Meleager, son of Gneus, 
and the hero of the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar.) 1. Inornith.: (a) [l.¢.] 
A name of the common guinea-fowl, to which 
Linnseus gave the technical specific name 
Numida meleagris. (b) An American genus of 
Phasianida or Meleagride, of large size with 
varied metallic plumage, naked tarsi spurred 
in the male, bare head with erectile fleshy car- 
uncles, and a tuft of hair-like feathers on the 
breast; the turkeys. There are three kinds: M. 
gallopavo or mexicana, the supposed original of the do- 
mestic turkey, enerne little from M. sylvestris or amert- 
cana, the common wild turkey of the United States; and 
the more beautiful and very distinct ocellated turkey of 
Honduras, M. ocellata. See turkey. 
2. In cunch., a genus of mollusks: same as Mele- 
rina. Montfort, 1810. 
(F., < OF. meslee, medlee, 
etc., a mixture, confusion, fight, > E. medley 
and melley, q. v.] A confused conflict, as a 
hand-to-hand fight among a number of persons; 
especially, in modern books, a tourney in which 
many combatants (not two only) take part. 
‘*T shall tilt to-morrow,” answered Athelstane, “in the 


melée ; it is not worth while for me to arm myself to-day.” 
Scott, Ivanhoe, iii 


See quarrell, n. 


Meleagrina (Avicula) mar- 
wartlifera, 
6, byssal foramen or notch; 
4, suspensors of the gills. 


=§Syn. Afray, Brae, etc. 


melegueta pepper. Same as grains of paradise 


which see, under grain!), 

eles (mé’léz), n. [NL., ¢ L. meles, also males, 
melis, malis, a badger or marten.] The typical 
genus of the subfamily Melina, family Musteli- 
dee. It formerly included all the Melina, but is now re- 


stricted to the European badger, . vulgaris or M. tazus. 
See Melina, and cut under badger?2. 7 
eletian (me-lé’shan), n. [< Gr. MeAyriavol, pl., 
< MeArriac, LL. Meletius: see def.] 1. One of 
a sect of the fourth and fifth centuries, fol- 
lowers of Meletius, schismatie bishop of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt. After his death they adopted 
Arian views.— 2. A follower of Meletius, made 
bishop of Antioch about A.D. 360. He was sup- 
sed to be an Arian, but proceeded immediately to pro- 
ess the Nicene faith, and the Arians appointed another 
bishop in his stead. Among the Orthodox some were 
adherents of Meletius, and therefore known as Meletians ; 
others remained separate, and were known (from the last 
canonically ordained bishop, Eustathius, then dead) as 
hians, Further difficulty was occasioned by the 
two orthodox fes using the word is (which 
see) in different senses. The schism between them con- 
tinued till the end of the century. 


See meal-tide. 

[NL. (Linneeus), so called 
from the resemblance of the leaves to those of 
the ash, ¢ Gr. pedia, the ash.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants of the natural 
order Meliacee and the tribe Meliew, charac- 
terized by ic ate leaves, an elongated stamen- 
tube, and from 10 to 12 anthers. They are trees, 
with alternate pinnate or bipinnate leaves, and large axil- 


aN 


Flowering Branch of Melia Azedarack. 


a, part of the inflorescence; 4, a flower: c, a flower cut longitudi- 
nally; 2, the fruits. 


lary icles of medium-sized flowers, which are white or 
purple, and are either 5- or 6- ed. There are 12 spe- 
cies, found in eastern India, Australia, and Oceania. M. 
Azedarach, variously known as pride-of-Indta, bead-tree, 
false sycamore, etc., isnative in sub-Himalayan India, Per- 
sia, and China, and widely cultivated for ornament in warm 
countries. It is from 30 to 50 feet high, and has bipinnate 
leaves, and large clusters of fragrant lilac-colored blossoms, 
whence it is sometimes called Indian lilac. Its wood, 
hard and finely marked, is sometimes called bastard cedar. 
A decoction of its bark is cathartic and emetic, and some- 
times used also as a vermifuge. (See azed 


Melia 


china-tree, and holy tree, under holy.) Also called Adll-mar- 
gosa. The tree long known as M. Azadirachta, but now 
classed as Azadirachia Indica, is the margosa or nim-tree, 
common in India, often planted there and elsewhere. (See 
margosa.) M. Azedarach, var. A ica, is an elegant 
tree of India, the Malayan archipelago,and Australia, called 
in the last-named country white cedar. M. sempervirens, 
now considered to be the same as M. Azedarach, has been 
called hoop-tree in the West Indies. 

Meliaces (mé-li-a’sé-é), n. pl. [NL.(A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1817), < Melia + -acee.] Anatural or- 
der of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of 
the cohort Geraniales. The calyx is small, the sta- 
mens are almost always monadelphous, and the anthers 
are sessile on the tabe or (usually) stalked. The order in- 


cludes 37 genera and about 550 species, found throughout 
the warmer but rare in the temperate regions of the globe. 


meliaceous (mé-li-a’shius), a. Belonging to or 
resembling the Meliacew. Also cedrelaceous. 
Meliad (mé’li-ad), x. Say Myiuddec, nymphs 
of fruit-trees (or of flocks), < u7Aov, an apple or 
any tree-fruit (or p7A0ov, a sheep or goat).] In 
Gr.myth., a yal of fruit-trees or of flocks. 
And from the grove 

The Meliads, who here for lack of flocks 

Must tend the fruit. 

R. H. Stoddard, The Search for Persephone. 
Melianthacesx (mel’i-an-tha’sé-6), ». pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1888), < Melianthus + 
-acew.] A small order of dicotyledonous poly- 
petalous plants of the cohort Sapindales, char- 
acterized by irregular polygamodiwcious flow- 
ers, stamens which are inserted at the base of 
the disk, albuminous seeds, and alternate stip- 
ulate leaves. Melianthus is the type genus. 
Melianthus (mel-i-an’thus),. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < Gr. nédu, honey, + avOoc, a flower. ] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
type of the order Melianthacew, characterized 
by a calyx which is very oblique at the base, 
and by having from two to four ovules in each 


cell. They are shrubs with alternate odd-pinnate leaves 
the leafieta one-sided and decurrent on the stalk), and 
terminal or axillary racemes of curious irregular 
flowers, the lower ones sometimes imperfect. There are 
5 species, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, one of which 
has been introduced into the Himalayas. The common 
name is (Cape) honey-flower, or honey-plant, the blossoms 
abounding in honey. ee 
Melibean, Meliboan (mel-i-bé’an),a. [<L. 
Melibeus, name of a shepherd in Virgil’s first 
eclogue (a dialogue), < Gr. MediBotoc, ef. fem. 
Me7:,301a, a personal name.] In rhet.and poetry, 
alternate ; alternately responsive; alternating; 
amcobean. 


melicottont, 7. 
Melide (mel’i-dé),. pl. [NL., < Meles + -ide.] 


Meliew (m6-li’6-6), ». pl. 


Melierax (me-li’e-raks), 7. 
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melic-grass (mel’ik-gras), n. Any grass of the 


nus AMelica. 
elicocca (mel-i-kok’#), n. [NL. (Jacquin, 
1763), < Gr. pfu, honey, + Kdxxoc, a perry] A 
genus of trees of the natural order Sapindacee, 
type of the tribe Melicoccee. They are trees of con- 
siderable size, with alternate, abruptly sinniate leaves, and 


elongated, many-flowered racemes or panicles of small 
whitish flowers. See honeyberry. 


Melicocces (mel-i-kok’sé-€), n. pl. [NL. (Radl- 


kofer, 1887), < Melicocca + -ea.] A tribe of the 


natural order Sapindacee, the soapberry family. 
It embraces 9 genera, Melicocca being the type, and 48 spe- 
cies, found principally in the tropics. 


Same as melocoton. 


A family of arctoid carnivorous mammals, com- 
posed of the badgers, ratels, and skunks, cor- 
responding to the three subfamilies Melina, 
Mellivorine, and Mephitine of the family Mus- 
telide. See these words. 

(NL. (Adr.: Jussieu, 


1830), < Melia + -ea.] <A tribe of dicotyledo- 
nous polypetalous plants of the natural order 


Meliacec. The cells of the ovary contain two ovules, 
and the seeds have a fleshy albumen and plano-convex or 
foliaceous cotyledons. Melia is the type genus. 


[NL., < Gr. péAoc, 
a song, + iépaf,a hawk.) A genus of African 
diurnal birds of prey of the family Falconide, 


= 
~ 


meline (mé’lin), a. and n. 


melinophane (mel’i-n6-fan), n. 


meliorist 


Melinz (mé-li’né), n. pl. [NL., « Meles + -ine.] 


A subfamily of Mustelida, typified by the genus 


Meles, the badgers. The form is stout and squat; the 
habits are terrestrial and fossurial. There are four lead- 
ing forms of Melingw: the European Meles, the Asiatic 
Arctonyz and Mydaus, and the American Taridea. Also 
Melina. 
[< L. meles, a badger 
(see Meles), + -ine1.] J. a. Badger-like; of or 
ene to the Melina. 

IT. n. A badger of any kind; any member of 
the Melina. 


melingt,». [Verbal n. of melc3,v.] Talk; con- 


versation. 


Will{ijam to the window witterl! migt sene 
gif Meliors with hire maydenes in meling there sete. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 760. 


melinite (m4‘lin-it),n. An explosive of French 


invention, said to be composed of picrie acid, 


gunecotton, and gum arabic. It has been success- 
fully used in charging shells, and its explosive force has 
been variously represented as from three to eleven times 
that of gunpowder, the smaller figure being the most prob- 


able. [Recent.] 

[Prop. *meli- 
phane, < AID a honey, + -gavic, appearing, 
clear, < ¢aivecfa:, appear.] In mineral., a silicate 
of beryllium, calcium, and sodium, occurring 
in honey-yellow or sulphur-yellow plates in 
the zircon-syenite of Norway. The name is 
changed, in Dana’s system, to meliphanite (meli- 
phane). 


meliorate (mé‘lyo-rat), _ pret: and pp. melio- 


rated, ppr. meliorating. [< LL. melioratus, pp. 
of meliorare (> It. megliorare, migliorare = Be. 
melhorar = Sp. mejorar = OF. meliorer, meil- 
lorer), make better, ¢ melior, better (compar. of 
bonus, good), = Gr. waszov, adv., rather, com- 
par. of uada, adv., very much.] J, trans. To 
make better; improve; ameliorate. 


Grace does not give us new faculties and create another 
nature, but meliorates and improves our own. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 260. 
Tragedy... 


was found the most pleasing vehicle of 
conveying moral truths, of meliorating the heart, and ex- 
tending the interests of pay sr 


dsmith, Origin of Poetry. 
II, intrans. To grow better; be improved. 
sei not a bird d; the world was barren, 
peaked and pining: to-day ‘tis inconcefivably populous; 
creation swarms and melt : 
Emerson, Works and Days. 
Same as melio- 


meliorater (mé’lyo-ra-tér), n. 
rator. 
melioration (mé-lyo-ra’shon), n. [= OF. melio- 


melic (mel’ik), a. ([« Gr. yeAccéc, pertaining to 


song, < #é£A0¢, @ song, strain, melody.] Pertain- Chanting Hawk: (Metserax gensicns): 


ing to song; intended to be sung: iy ee espe- 
cially to the more elaborate form of Greek lyri¢ 
poetry, as distinguished from iambic and ele- 
giaec poetry. 
The exact relation of melic poetry to the cantonal dialect. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 234. 
Melica (mel’i-ka), ». (NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
< It. melica, the great millet, < L. mel, honey.] 
A genus of grasses of the tribe Festucea, type of 
the subtribe Melicee. The upper glumes are empty, 
and the spikelets are often quite large and erect or sp . 
ing. They are erect perennial plants, often tall, with usually 
slender panicles, and flat or convolute leaves. About 30 
species are known, having a wide range over the globe, but 
mostly natives of temperate climates. They are handsome 
but of no great agricultural value, though some 
serve the por bose of pasturage. Melic-grass is a general 
name for the species. 
Meliceze (mé-lis’é-6), n. pl. [NL.(Bentham and 
Hooker, 1883), < 
Melica + -ee.] A 
subtribe of grasses 
of the tribe Festu- 


ce@. It includes 4 gen- 

era, of which Helica is 

the type, and about 36 
i 


species. 

meliceris (mel-i-sé’- 
ris), 2. (NL.,<¢ L. 
meliceris, < Gr. peAl- 
anpic, & tumor so 
called, < eAixypov, a 
honeycomb, ¢ péA, 
honey, + «ypc, 
wax.] In pathol., 
an encysted tumor 
eontaining matter 
like honey in color 
and consistence, 
usually a hygroma. 
melicerous (mel-i- 
se’rus),a. ([< meli- 
cer(is) + -ous.] Of 
the nature of meli- 
eeris; affected with 
meliceris: as, a mel- 
icerous tumor. 


cd 


Plant of Melic-grass 
a. The panicle. 


x. Flowering 
(Melica eau darters 
a, a spikelet; 4, the em umes; 
c, a flowering glume, side Cicee d, the 
same, back view. 


melilite, mellilite (mel’i-lit), x. 


melilot (mel’i-lot), n. 


. meldot and sireet clover. 


founded by G. R. Gray in 1840; the chanting 


hawks. There are several species, the best-known of 
which are M. canorus, cantans, or musicus of South Africa 


and . polyzonus. 


Melifera, meliferous. See Mellifera, melliferous. 
Meligethes (mel -i-jé’théz), n. 


| [NL., ¢ Gr. 
*nehsynOns, Dorie persyabjc, honey-sweet, ¢ ué71, 
honey, + yer, rejoice.] A genus of pentam- 
erous beetles of the family Nitidulide. There are 
over 100 eros mostly of Europe, where they are some- 
times called glow- 3 they feed on various flowers, 
eating the pollen and fructifying organs. In this way M. 
aneus injures cruciferous vegetables. 


[Prop. meli- 
lite, < Gr. wéis, honey, + AiOoc, stone.] A min- 
eral of a yellow or grayish yellow, found at 


Tivoli and Capo di Bove, near Rome. It occurs 
in very minute tetragonal crystals in the fissures and cav- 
ities of lava, also as an essential constituent of certain 
kinds of basalt; it is a silicate of aluminium, magnesium, 


and calcium. 

(< OF. melilot, meliilot, 
merilot, F. melilot = Sp. Pg. meliloto = It. meli- 
loto, melliloto, < Li. melilotos, < Gr. uedi2wrov or 
pedidwroc, & kind of clover, < pédt, honey, + Aw- 
téc, lotus: see lotus.) A plant of the genus 
Melilotus. 


Melilotus (mel-i-16’tus),. [NIL. (A. L. de Jus- 


sieu, 1789): see melilot.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Leguminosa, the pulse family, 
the suborder Papilionacea, and the tribe Trifo- 


liew; the clovers. It is distinguished by a small, fleshy, 
subglobous or obovoid legume, which is indehiscent or at 
length two-valved. eee are herbs, with pinnately 
trifoliate leaves havin nate stipules, and small white 
or yellow flowers, growing in loose racemes. About 10 spe- 
cies are known, which are found in the temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the northern hemisphere. When dried, 
they have the peculiar fragrance of the Tonka bean or the 
vernal grass, owing to the presence of the principle called 
coumarin (which see). General names for the genus are 
M. alba, the white melilot or 
honey-lotus, also called Cabul clover, is an excellent bee- 
plant, but of little value as forage, and in some places a 
troublesome weed. MM. oficinalss, the common or yellow 
melilot, is, like the last, widely spread over Europe and 
Asia, and naturalized in America. It was formerly of 
medicinal repute, sold by the herbalists as balsam-flowers, 
but has disappeured from scientific medicine, See hart’s- 
clover and king's-clover. 


ration, < LL. melioratio(n-), bettering, < melto- 
rare, make better: see meliorate.] 1. The act 
or process of making or becoming better; im- 
provement; amelioration. 


Digging ey about the roots of trees, which is a great 
means both to the acceleration and meltoration of fruits, 
is practised in nothing but in vines. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 483. 


By an Insight into ohynasiay one may be enabled to 
make some meliorations (I speak not of transmutations) of 
mineral and metalline bodies. Boyle, Works, I. 354. 
2. pl. In Scots law, improvements made by a 
tenant upon the property which he rents, and 
for which he is in certain cases entitled to com- 
pensation from the landlord. 


meliorator (m6é‘lyo-ra-tor), ». One who or that 


which meliorates or makes better. 


The greatest meliorator of the world is selfish, huckster- 
ing Trade. Emerson, Works and Days. 


meliorism (mé’lyo-rizm),n. [<L. melior, better 


(see meliorate), + E.-ism.] 1. The improve- 
ment of society by regulated practical means: 
opposed to the passive principle of both pes- 
simism and optimism. 

Meliorism, instead of an ethical, is a dynamic principle. 
It implies the improvement of the social condition through 
cold calculation, through the adoption of indirect means. 
It is not content mere y to alleviate present suffering, it 
aims to create conditions under which no suffering can 
exist. L. F. Ward, Dynam. Sociol., I]. 468. 


2. The doctrine that the world is neither the 
worst nor the best possible, but that it is capa- 
ble of improvement: a mean between theoreti- 
cal pessimism and optimism. 

It may be thought, however, that, if neither optimism 
nor simism is the conclusion to which we are led, the 


modified doctrine of what is called Melioriem may be ac- 
cepted. W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 271. 


The only good reason for referring to the source (of the 
word meliorist is]... that you found it useful for the 
doctrine of meliorism to cite one unfashionable confessor 
of it in the face of the fashionable extremes. 

George Eliot, Letter to James Sully, Jan. 19, 1877. 


meliorist (mé’lyo-rist), n. and a. [« L. melior, 


better, + E. -ist.] I. n. One who accepts the 
practical or the theoretical doctrine of melio- 
rism. 


meliorist 


Tam not, however, a pessimist —I am, I trust, a rational 
optimist, or at least a meliorist. 
Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 27. 
In her general attitude toward life, George Eliot was 
neither optimist nor pessimist. She held to the middle 
term, which she invented for herself, of meliorist. She 
was cheered by the hope and by the belief in gradual im- 
provement of the mass, ° 
Cross, Life of George Eliot, III. 309. 
I don’t know that I ever heard anybody use the word 
meliorist except myself. 
George Eliot, Letter to James Sully, Jan. 17, 1877. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to meliorism or melio- 
rists. 


If we adopt either the optimist view or the meliorist 
view — if we say that life on the whole brings more plea- 
sure than pain, or that it is on the way to become such 
that it will yield more pleasure than pain, then these ac- 
tions by which life is maintained are justified, and there 
results a warrant for the freedom to perform them. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 96. 


melioristic (mé-lyo-ris’tik ), a. [< meliorist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to meliorism: corre- 
lated with optimistic and pessimistic. 

Too scientifically ee for the common herd. 


he Academy, March 3, 1888, p. 148. Meligsess (mé-lis’é-8), . pl. 


(mé-lyor’i-ti), » [« NL. meliori- 
J. melior, better: see meliorate.] The 
[Rare. ] 


Aristotle ascribeth the cause of this meliority or better- 
ness unto the aire. | Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 613. 


This colour of meltority and preéminence is a signe of 
enervation and weakness. 
Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil. 


Meliphaga (mé-lif’a-gii), ». [NL., also, erro- 
neously, Melliphaga; neut. pl. of *meliphagus: 
see meliphagous.] The typical genus of Aeli- 
phagide. The term has been used with great latitude 
and little discrimination for all the family and some other 
birds, but is now restricted to a single species, M. phry- 
gia of Australia, known as the black-and-y honey-eater. 
ee honey-eater. e 

meliphagan (mé-lif’a-gan), n. A bird of the 
genus Meliphaga; a honey-eater. Also, erro- 
neously, nelliphagan. 

Meliphagids (mel-i-faj’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., also 
Melliphagide ; < Meliphaga + ~de.] A fam- 
ily of tenuirostral oscine passerine birds, typi- 
fied by the genus Meliphaga, belonging to the 
group Cinnyrimorphe of the order Passeres; the 


honey-eaters or Homey sneer: They are closely 
rela to the Nectariniida, with which ae share the 
character of the protractile, bifid, and penciled tongue. 
The bill is of variable length and degree of slenderness, 
but is always curved, with a prominent culmen; the nos- 
trils are basal, and situated in a large membranous nasal 
fossa, never entirely covered with feathers; and they are 
linear or oval in shape, with or without an operculum. 
The first primary (except in Zosterops and Entomophia) is 
about half as long as the second. The wings, tail, and feet 
v in character with the genera; the anterior toes and 
their claws are short, the former much united at base, and 
the hallux is large and strong. The plumage inclines to 
green and yellow colors; it is never blue, and is red only 
in one group, the Myzomeline. Parts of the head an 

neck are often bare, and variously wattled or carunculate, 
The family is confined to the Old World, and is specially 
characteristic of the Australasian and Polynesian regions, 
though the range of the Melithreptsne is much more ex- 
tensive. The species number nearly 200. referable to about 
25 genera. The family is now usually divided into 8 sub- 
families: Meliphagina, Myzomelina, and Melithreptine. 


meliorit 
ta(t-)s, 
state of being better; betterness. 


melismatics (mel-is-mat’iks), n. 


melissa-oil (mé-lis’#-oil), 7. 


Melisuga, Melisuge 
Melitees (inelito i), n. 
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Melismatic song, vocal music in which there is more 


than one note to a syllable: opposed to pga song, in 
which there is only one note to each syllable. 


(Pl. of melis- 
matic: see -ics.] In music, the art of florid or 
decorated vocalization. 


Melissa (mé-lis’&), ». [NL. (Tournefort, 1700 


9 
< Gr. uéducoa, Attic pélurra, a bee, < uéA Cae 
honey: see mell2.] 1. A genus of plants of the 
natural order Labiate, the tribe Satureinee, and 
the subtribe Melissee. It is distinguished by a calyx 
which is distinctly two-lipped, by an exserted corolla-tube, 
which is recurved-ascending below the middle, and by 
the divergent anther-cells. ey are herbs, with dentate 
leaves and loose axillary clusters of white or yellowish 
flowers. Three or four species are known, from Euro 
and central and western Asia. M. officinalis, from south- 
ern Europe, is the common lemon-balm of the gardens. 
2. In zool., same as Andrena. 

A volatile oil ob- 


tained from balm, Melissa officinalis, which gives 

to the plant its aromatic, lemon-like odor.— 

Indian melissa-oil, a fragrant oil distilled in India from 

a species of sae ean aed See Andropogon and lemon- 
alled ou. 


grass. Alsoc 

[NL. (Lindley, 
1846), < Melissa + -ee.] A subtribe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Satureinee. The calyx has al- 
most always thirteen quite prominent nerves; the corolla 
is two-lipped, with the tube usually exserted, and the sta- 
mens are ascending at the base and divergent above. It 
embraces 14 genera, Melissa being the type, and about 200 
species. They are usually strong-scented aromatic herbs. 
The genus Hedeoma, the American pennyroyal, belongs to 
this subtribe. 


melissyl (mé-lis’il), m. [< Gr. uéAooa, a bee, + 


vAn, matter.) A hypothetical radical (Cg9H¢) 
which occurs in many compounds derived from 
wax. The more difficultly soluble part of bees- 
wax consists of melissyl palmitate. Also called 
myricyl. 
, ete. See Mellisuga, etc. 
[NL., < Gr. éAc(r-) 
oney.}) 1. In entom., a genus of n phalid 
butterflies allied to Argynnis, containing about 
50 species, chiefly European and North Amer- 
ican, checkered with brown, yellow, and white, 
and not silvered on the under side, which has 
bands of white and yellow. M. phaéton is a com- 
mon and characteristic species of North America; its 
larvae feed on Chelone, and hibernate gregariously in a 
web. The British species, like those of Argynnis, are 
known to English collectors as fritilartes. 
2. A genus of alcyonarians or sea-fans of the 
family Isidide, or giving name to afamily Me- 
liteide. The pol is branched as in the gorgonians 
or true sea-fans, and com of alternating hard and 
soft or calcareous and coriaceous joints, the latter much 
larger than the former, which form bead-like nodes along 
the stem. HM. ochracea is a yellowish coral from the In- 
oa and Pacific oceans. Also Melitwa, Melithea, Melithea, 


Melitea. 
Melitzids (mel-i-té’i-dé), n. p. [NL., < Mel:- 


tea + -ide.] A family of isidaceous alcyo- 
narian corals, typified by the genus Melitea, 
having porous or corky nodes. Also Melithe- 
ide 


ide. 
melitzemia (mel-i-té’mi-&), n. [NL., irreg. for 


*melithemia, < Gr. puédd(r-), honey, + aiua, 
blood.] In pathol., the presence of an abnor- 
in the blood. 


melituric (mel-i-ti’rik), a. 


meliza (mé6-li’ zi), x. 


y 
meliphagidan (mel-i-faj’i-dan), a. and n. I, 
a. or pertaining to the family Meliphagide. 
II. ». A meliphagan or honey-eater. 
Meliphaginsz (mel ’i-fa-ji’né), n. pl. [Also 
Melliphagine ; NL., < Meliphaga + -ine.] The 
typical subfamily of Meliphagida. With few 
exceptions, the group is characteristic of the 


mal quantity of su 
Melitophili (mel-i-tof’i-li), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
In Latreille’s 


péd(r-), honey, + ¢gidoc, loving. 

system, the sixth and last section of Scara- 
beide, composed of the old genera Trichius, 
Goliathus, and Cetonia. It corresponds more 
or less exactly with the modern family Ceéo- 


Australasian and Polynesian regions. niide. Also, erroneously, Mellitopbtlt. 

meliphagine (mé-lif’a-jin), a.andn. I, a. Of melitophiline (mel-i-tof’i-lin),a. Pertaining to 
or pertaining to the subfamily Meliphagine; the Melitophili, or having their characters; ce- 
less strictly, same as meliphagidan. tonian. so mellitophiline. 


II, ». A meliphagan or honey-eater of the 
subfamily Meliphagine. 
meliphagous (mé-lif’a-gus), a. [Also mellipha- 
gous; < NL. *meliphagus, < Gr. véds, honey, + 
gayeiv, eat.] Feeding upon honey; mellivorous. 
meliphanite (mé-lif’a-nit), 2. [< Gr. uéd, honey, 
+ -garnc, appearing, clear, + -ite2.] See melino- 
Aa. 


ne. 

melipultt, m. [< Gr. péAs, honey, + L. pellere, 
pp. pulsus, drive out. Cf. catapult.) A honey- 
extractor. Phin, Dict. Apiculture, p. 48. 

melisma (mé-lis’mi), n. [NL. (> It.), < Gr. ué- 
Aicua, & song, < peAifecv, sing, warble, < uéAoc, 
song.] In music: (a) A song, melody, or air, 
as contrasted with a recitative or declamatory 
passage. (b) A melodic decoration, grace, fiori- 
tura, orroulade. (c) A cadenza. 

melismatic (mel-is-mat’ik), a. [= It. melis- 
matico; as melisma(t-) + -ic.] In music: (a) 
Melodious. (0) Ornamented; adorned.— Mel- 


ismatic singing or pla. , a style of vocal or instru- 
mental performance in which a great number of orna- 
ments, as trills, mordents, runs, etc., are introduced.— 


melitose (mel’i-tds), n. [< Gr. uéAu(r-), honey, 
+ -ose.] A sugar (Cy9H99011) obtained from 
the manna which falls in opaque drops from 
various species of Eucalyptus growing in Tas- 
mania. It is a crystalline solid, dextrorotatory, and di- 


rectly fermentable. It is probably a compound of raffinose 
and eucalin. 


Melitta (mé-lit’4), n. Same as Andrena. 

Melittes (mé-lit’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Melittis + -eew.] A subtribe of labiate 
plants of the tribe Stachydea, characterized by 
a broad calyx and a much-exserted corolla- 
tube, with the posterior lip broad and some- 


what concave. It embraces 5 genera, Melittis being 
the type, and 8 species, found principally in the temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 


Melittis (mé-lit’is), n. [NL. (Linnsus), < Gr. 
pédurra, Attic form of péAiocoa, a bee: see Me- 
lissa.] _ A genus of labiate plants of the tribe 
Stachydee, type of the subtribe Melittee, char- 
acterized by a three-lobed calyx, by having the 
cells of the anther divergent, and by the flower- 
cluster usually consisting of six flowers. MM. 


mel17+ (mel), n. 


mell3 (mel), 2. 


mell 


melissophyllum is the only species. See balm, 7 
and honey-balm. _ 


melituria (mel-i-ti’ri-i), n. [NL.,< Gr. ué’u(r-), 


honey, + ovpov, urine.| In pathol., glucosuria. 
Also, erroneously, mellituria. 
[Also mellituric ; 


« melituria + ~c.] Glucosuric. 


Melivora, Melivorinag, etc. Erroneous forms 


of Mellivora, ete. INL 2 

.» prop. *melizea 
Gr. yé/1, honey, + Céa, spelt (NT. zea, maize). ] 
Maize or Indian corn. e the quotation from 
Smollett under hasty-pudding. 


Melizophilus (mel-i-zof’i-lus),n. [NL., < me 


liza + Gr. gitoc, loving.] A genus of Old World 
oscine passerine birds of the family Sylvtide, 
founiled by W. E. Leach in 1816 upon the Dart- 
ford warbler, Motacilla undaia of Boddaert, now 


Dartford Warbler (Afelizophilus undatss). 


called Melizophilus undatus, provincialis, or dart- 


Sordiensis. 
mel]! (mel), v. (< ME. mellen, < OF. meller, 


mesler, etc., mix: see meddle, of which mell is 
a contracted form.] I, trans. To mix; blend. 
[Obsolete or provincial. } 
Allh louris to ken were of clene yalow 
cutan inert : onatiee with other. 


Withouten more in the mene, or 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6462. 


Th’ aduerse Cloud, which firet receiueth thus 
Apollo's raies, the same direct repells 
On the next Cloud, and with his gold it meus 
Her various colours. , 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 21. 


Oft began . . . wintry storms to swe 
As heaven and earth they would together mell. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, 1. 43. 


II, intrans. 1. To mix; mingle. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 
With men of myght can I not meil 


York Plays, p. 167. 
Alas, our society 


Melis not with piety. 
B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 


2+. To meddle; intermeddle or interfere. 


Vn-callyd go thou to no counselle; 
That longes to the, with that thow melle. 
Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 19. 


She would it eeke, and make much worse by telling, 
And take great joy to publish it to many 
That every matter worse was for her melling. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 35. 
3}. To busy one’s self: used reflexively. 
Sche melled hire Meliors ferst to greithe. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), L 1719. 
4. To contend in fight. (Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. ] | 
Mony fallyn were fey of the fell Grekes, 
But mo of the meny, that meilit hom with. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 5248. 
5+. To copulate. 
Like certeyn birdes called vultures, 
Withouten mellyng conceyven by nature. 
gate. (Halliwell.) 
= F. miel = Pr. mel = Sp. 
miel = Pg. mel = It. mele, miele, < L. mel (melt-) 
= Gr. péde (uetut-) = Goth. milith, honey; not 
found elsewhere in Teut., except as in mildew, 
q. v. There is an accidentally similar Ha- 
waiian melt, honey.] Honey. ; 
That mouth of hirs, which seemde to flow with melZ. 
‘ascoigne, Dan Bartholomew of Bath. 
[A var. of malll.] A mallet; 
hence, derisively, the head. [Scotch.] 
Her teeth was a’ like teather stakes, 
Her nose like club or mei. 
King Henry (Child's Ballads, I. 148). 
There stood a fause lord him behin’, 
Who thrust him thro’ body and mell, O. 
The Braes o’ Yarrow (Child's Ballads, ITI. 70). 


mell 


mell$ (mel), r. 4 (Avar. of maill, c.] To pound 
or bruise with or as with a mell or mallet; crush; 
maul. [Scotch.] 

mell* (mel), 2. An obsolete or dialectal vari- 
ant of milll. Chaucer. 

mell5 (mel), ». [A var. of meal3, molel.] A 
stain in linen. Halliwell. (North. Eng.] 

mell6(mel),. (Originobseure.] A warming- 
pan. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

mellan (mel’an), ». In diamond-mining, same 
as cascalho. 

mella-rosa, ”. 

mellay, x. See melley. 

mell-acll (mel’dol), n. An image of corn, dress- 
ed like a doll, carried in triumph amid much 
rejoicing on the last day of reaping; a kern- 
baby. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 

mellet, n. An obsolete form of meriel. Hali- 


well, 
melled? (meld), a. [< mell2 + -ed2.] Honeyed; 
mingled with honey. 
Which sugred mel or melled sugar yield. 
Sytveater, tr. of Da Bartas'’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
melleoust (mel’é6-us), a. [= F. mielleux, < L. 
melleus, of or belonging to honey, < mel (mell-), 
honey: see mell2.] 1. Having the character 
of honey; similar to honey. 

Which of the slow ways may be best employed to free 
wax from the yellow eelctus parts. Boyle, Works, V. 712. 
2. In bot., having the taste or smell of at 

melley (mel’i), 2. [Also melly, and archaically 
mellay; « OF. melee (F. méléc), earlier meslee, 
ete., a mixture, medley, contest: see medley. 
Cf. mélée, a mod. F.form.] Same as mélée. 
Gawan, that’sate bi the quene, 
To the kyng he can enclyne, 
“T be-seche now with sages sene, 


This melly mot be myne. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 342. 


Here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
mellic (mel’ik), a. [< mell2 + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to honey. 
melliet(mel’i),». [< L. mel (mell-), honey: see 
mell2, The term is ee arbitrary, and not 
conformed to Gr. véd:, honey.] Honey. 
For from thy makings milk and mellie flows. 
Davies, Eclogue, 1. 20. (Davies.) 
Mellifera (me-lif’e-ri), m. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. mellifer, honey-bearing: see melliferous. } 
In Latreille’s system, the fourth family of acu- 
leate Hymenoptera; the Anthophila; the honey- 
bees. It corresponded to the Linnean genus Apis, and 
was divided by Latreilleinto Andrenetean me een equiv- 
alent to the modern families Andrenid@ and Apide. 
melliferous (me-lif’e-rus),a. (=F. mellifére= 
Pg. It. mellifero, < L. mellifer, honey-bearing, < 
mel (mell-), honey, + ferre = E. bear1.] 1. Pro- 
ducing honey, as a plant; mellific. 
And [Canaan} being mountainous, could not bat abound 
with melijferous plants of the beat kind. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 2. 
2. Bearing or preparing honey, as a bee; spe- 
cifically, of or porening to the Mellifera. 
mellific (me-lif’ik), a. [= Sp. melifico = Pg. 
mellifico, < L. mellificus, honey-making, < mel 


See mela-rosa. 


(mell-), honey, + facere, make.] Making or 
producing honey; honey-making. 
mellification (me!’i-fi-ka’shon), ». [= F. mel- 


lification, < L. as if *mellificatio(n-), < mellificare, 
pp. mellificatus, make honey: see mellify.] The 
making or production of honey; honey-making. 
In judging of the air, many things besides the weather 
ought to be observed: in some countries, the silence of 
grasshoppers, and the mellijfication of bees. not. 
mellifiuence (me-lif’l§-ens),n. [= OF. melliftu- 
ence; as mellifluen(t) + -ce.] A flow of sweet- 
ness; a smooth, honeyed flow. 
He [Wotton] was rather struck with the pastoral mel- 
Liduence of its lyric ponies which he styles a certain 


Doric deli in the songs and odes. 
. Warton, Pret. to Milton’s Smaller Poems. 


mellifiuent (me-lif’l§-ent), a. [= OF. melliftu- 
ant, < L. mellifluen(t-)s, flowing with honey, < 
mel (mell-), honey, + fluen(t-)s, ppr. of fluere, 
flow: see fluent.] Flowing like honey; smooth- 
ly or sweetly flowing. 


Gresset's clear pi 
Each former 


. . . combines in one 
’s mellifluent tone. ° 
Cooper, Apology of Aristippus, Ep. 3. 


mellifiuently (me-lif’l§-ent-li), adv. Melliflu- 


ously. 

mellifinous (me-lif’1$-us), a. (= OF. mellifleuz, 
also melliflu, mellefiu, F. mellifiue = Sp. melifluo 
— Pg. It. mellifluo, «LL. mellifluus, flowing with 
honey, < L. mel (mell-), honey, + fluere, flow.] 
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Flowing or sroLpme 
ly or smoothly flowing, especially in sound. 


From off the boughs each morn 
We brush mellifluous dews. 
Milton, P. L., v. 429. 


The marvellous teachings of Socrates, as they come 
mended by the mellijluous words of Plato. 
Sumner, Orations, I. 148. 
mellifiuously (me-lif’l$-us-li), adv. In a mellif- 
luous manner; with sweetly flowing sound. 


When amatory poets sing their loves 
In liquid lines mellifluousty bland. Byron. 


mellify+ (mel’i-fi), v. i. [ME. mellifien, < OF. 
mellifier = Sp. melificar = Pg. mellificar, « L. 
mellificare, make honey, < mel (mell-), honey, 
+ facere, make.] To make honey. 

Place apte is there swete herbes multiplie, 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche; 
Utilitee is ther to mellisie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 146. 
melligo (me-li’go), n. [L., a honey-like juice, 
< mel (mell-), honey.] Honeydew. 

mellilite, n. See melilite. 

mee poqaent (me-lil’6-kwent), a. [« L. mel 
(mell-), oney, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqut, speak. ] 
Speaking sweetly or pleasantly. Hare | 

Mellinids (me-lin’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Melli- 
nus + -id@.) <A family of digger-wasps or Fos- 
sores, containing only the genus Mellinus, hav- 
ing the abdomen petiolate, and the submar- 
ginal cell of the fore wings receiving a recurrent 
nervure. 

Mellinus (me-li’nus),». [NL. (Fabricius, 1793), 
appar. < L. mel (mell-), honey: see mell2.] The 
typical genus of Mellinid@. It contains 2 European 
and 3 North American species. M. arvensix, a common 


digger-wasp of Europe, burrows in sand, and stores its 
tubes with flies upon which its larve feed. 


Melliphaga, melliphagan, etc. Erroneous 
forms of Meliphaga, ete. 
mellisonantt (me-lis’6-nant), a ([< L. mel 


(mell-), honey, + sonan(t-)s, ppr. of sonare, 
sound: see sonant.] Sweet-sounding. ([Rare.] 
Mop. Belwether of knighthood, you shall bind me to you. 
Io. Tle have’t no more a sheep-bell ; I am knight 
Of the mellizonant tingletangle. 
Randolph, Amyntas (1640). (Nares.) 
Me (mel-i-su’ gi), n. [NL., ¢ L. mel 
(mell-), honey, + sugere, suck.) A genus of 
humming-birds of the family Trochilide, giving 
name toasubfamily Mellisugine. It contains the 
smallest of its tribe and the very least of all birds, such as 
M. minima of the West Indies, which {sg scarcely 2 inches 
long, the upper parts showing golden-green, the wings and 
tail dusky-purplish. Also, erroneously, Melisuga. 
1. of 


Mellisugz (mel-i-su’ jé), n. pl. [NIL., 
Mellisuga.] In ornith.: (a) In Merrem’s classi- 
fication (1813), a group of sundry tenuirostral 
birds, such as humming-birds and species re- 
ferred to Certhia and Upupa. (b) In Sundevall’s 
system of classification, the humming-birds, 
family Trochilida, considered as a cohort of 
Anisodactylt of an order Volucres. Also called 
Longilingues. 

mellisugent (mel-i-sti’jent), a. [Also melisu- 
gent; < L. mel (mell-), honey, + sugen(t-)s, ppr. 
of sugere, suck: see suck.] Honey-sucking: 
said of various birds and insects. 

([NL., < 


Mellisugingw (mel’i-si-ji’né), n. pl. 
Mellisuga + -ine.] A subfamily of humming- 
birds named from the genus Mellisuga. 

mellit (mel’it), ». [< F. mellite, an electuary 
of honey, < L. mellitus, honeyed, sweetened 
with honey: see mellite!.] In furriery, a dry 
scab on the heel of a horse’s foot, cured by a 
mixture of honey and vinegar. Imp. Dict. 

Mellita (me-li’téi), 2. [NL.,<¢ L. mellita, fem. 
of mellitus, honeyed, sweetened with honey 
gost mellita, a honey-cake): see mellitel.] 

genus of clypeastroid sea-urchins of the 


family Scutellid@. The common sand-dollar or cake- 
urchin of the Atlantic coast of the United States, whose 
dried test presents five slits, is M. quinquefora. See cut 


under cake-urchin. 
mellitate (mel’i-tat),. [< L. mel (mell-), hon- 
ey, + -atel.] A salt of mellitic acid. 
mellitelt,a. [ME., < L. mellitus, honeyed, < mel 
(mell-), honey: see mell2, Cf. mellit. Mixed 
with honey; sweetened. 
Wyne mellite, as saide {s, save hem shall. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 58. 
mellite2 (mel‘it), mn. [< L. mel (mell-), honey, 
+ -ite2.] A rare mineral, first observed in the 


beds of brown-coal in Thuringia. It occurs in te- 
tragonal crystals and nodular masses of a honey-yellow 
color; it is a mellitate of aluminium. Also called honey- 


stone. 

mellitic (me-lit’ik),@. [< mellite? + -ic.]  Per- 
taining to or derived from mellite or honey- 
stone.— Mellitic acid, Ce(CO3gH)g, the peculiar acid of 


mellow 


like honey * hence , Sweet- mellite. It has a sour, bitter taste, is very soluble in water 


and also in alcohol, and crystallizes in colorless needles. 

Mellitophili, mellitophiline. See Melituphili, 
melitophiline. 

mellitous (me-li’tus),a. [(¢L. mellitus, honeyed: 
see mellitel.] Mixed with honey. 

mellituria, mellituric. Erroneous forms of 
melituria, melituric. 

Mellivora (me-liv’6-ri), 7. L., < L. mel 
(mell-), honey, + vorare, devour.] 1, The typi- 
cal and only genus of Mellivorine, founded by 
Storr in 1780. There are two species, the In- 
dian and the African honey-badger or ratel, A. 
indica and M. capensis.—2. A genus of hyme- 

nopterous insects. Westwood. 

Mellivoring (me-liv-6-ri’/né), n. pl. [Also Afe- 
livorine; NL., <¢ Mellivora + ey A subfamil 
of Mustelid@, having but one true molar on eac 
side of each jaw, and the lower molar secto- 
rial; the ratels or honey-badgers. There is but 
one genus, MMellivora, of Asia and Africa. See 
ratel. 

mellivorous (me-liv’6-rus), a. [Also, errone- 
ously, melivorous; < L. mel (mell-), honey, + 
vorare, devour.} Eating honey; subsisting on 
honey, as many insecta, both in the perfect 
state and as larve. 

mellont, x. An obsolete form of melon, 

mellone (mel’6n), n. [¢ L. mel (mell-), honey, 
+ -one.] A compound of carbon and nitrogen 
the exact composition of which is not certainly 
known, obtained by heating certain thiocya- 
nates strongly. It is a yellow insoluble powder. 

mellow (mel’6), a. [Early mod. E. melow; « ME. 
melice, soft, perhaps a var. of merwe,< AS, mearu 
(mearw-), soft, tender (see marrow3), the change 
of r to l being perhaps assisted by association 
with the ult. related D. mollig = Fries. miollig, 
soft, = G. dial. mollig, also moll, soft, molich, 
mellow, prob. akin to L. mollis, soft: see moll2, 
mollify, ete.] 1. Soft, especially from ripe- 
ness; easily yielding to pressure: as, a mellow 

peach. 

Your chekes embolned like a mellow costard. 

Ballad ascribed to Chaucer. 


The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 
Tennyson, Lotos-Eatera, Choric Song. 
Young cattle . . . are at 18 months old already of great 
size, with open horns, mellow hide, etc. Encye. Brit.,1. 390. 


2. Soft and friable, as earth; loamy. 
Camomile sheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. 


In the North of England, when the earth turns up 
with a mellme and crumbly appearance, and smoaks, the 
farmers say the earth is brimming. 

A. Hunter, Georgical Essays, I. 157. 

3. Soft, rich, or delicate to the touch, eye, ear, 

palate, etc., as color, sound, flavor, and the like. 
The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 605. 


A melime voice Fitz-Eustace had, 
The air he chose was wild and sad. 
Scott, Marmion, iff. 9. 


The mellaecer tints of the sinking sun. 
Geikie, Geol. Sketches, fi. 19. 
4. Having the character or appearance of ma- 
turity; showing ripeness; of ripe age or qual- 
ity; perfected; matured. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Keats, To Autumn. 


Matthew Arnold has the dignity of form of his classic 
models, Longfellow the graceful facility of a mellow liter- 
ary culture. neye. Brit., V. 489. 


Quebec is the melowest nook of this raw continent. 
Harper's May., LAXVI. 356. 
5. Softened or matured by length of years; 
toned down by the lapse of time; kindly dis- 
posed; good-humored; genial; jovial. 

As merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed a 
hound. Irving. 
6. Rendered good-humored or genial by liquor; 
somewhat under the influence of liquor; half- 
tipsy. 

“Here, Hermes,” says Jove, who with nectar was mello. 

Garrick, Epitaph on Goldsmith. 
7. Of sounds, soft and rich; characterized by 
many and well-balanced overtones. The quality 


is well illustrated by most of the tones of an orchestral 
horn when well played. 


mellow (mel’6), v. [< mellow, a.] J, trans. 1. 
Toripen; bring to maturity; soften by ripeness 
or age; give richness, flavor, or delicacy to. 

My riper mellowed yeeres beginne to follow on aa fast. 
Gaseviyne, Gloze upon a Text. 
The Syrian and the Signian Pear, 
Mellore'd by Winter from their cruder Juice, 
Light of Digestion now. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, xi. 


mellow 


2. To soften; pulverize; make friable: as, 
earth is mellowed by frost. 

They plough in the wheat stubble in December; and if 
the weather prove frosty to mellow it, they do not plough 
it again till April. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3. To soften in character; render more perfect 
or more agreeable; tone or smooth down; ma- 
ture; improve. 

Maturing time 
But mellowe what we write, to the dull sweets of rhyme. 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mr. Ol 


For Time shall with his ready pencil stand, 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand, 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint. 
Dryden, To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
II, inirans. 1. To become soft; be ripened, 
matured, or brought to perfection. 
Till us death lay 


To ps and mellow there [in the grave], were stubborn 
clay. Donne, On Himself, 1. 12. 


The apple melloired or shriveled up, and then fell off. 
T. Parker, Historic Americans, Franklin. 
2. To soften in character; become toned down. 


This viper gradually softening towards the neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Bounderby’s retreat, there mellowed into 
a rustic landscape. Dickens, Hard Times, ii. 7. 

mellowly (mel’6-li),, adv. (< mellow + -ly2.] 
In a mellow manner; softly. 

mellowness (mel’6-nes), x. [< mellow + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being mellow, in any 
sense of that word. 

mellowy (mel’6-i), a. [< mellow + -y1.] Soft; 
mellow. 

Whose staal Mase doth bear 
The yellow ripen’d sheaf. ayton, Polyolbion, x. 97. 
mell-pellt, adv. [See pell-mell, adv.] Same as 
pell-mell. 

mell-supper (mel’sup’ér), n. In some parts of 
England, a supper and merrymaking on the 
evening of the last day of reaping; a harvest- 
home. 

At the mell-supper, Bourne tells as, “the servant and his 
master are alike, and everything is done with equal free- 
dom ; they sit at the same table, converse freely together 
and spend the remaining part of the night in dancing and 
singing, without any difference or distinction.” 

, Sports and Pastimes, p. 468. 

melluco(me-l6’k6), ». [S.Amer.] A chenopo- 

diaceous plant of the Andes, Ullucus tubero- 
sus, yielding edible tubers. 

Melo (mé‘l6),”. [(NL.,< LL. melo, a melon: see 
meloni,] A genus of ra- 
chiglossate gastropods 
of the family Volutidae, 
closely related to Cym- 
bium ; the melon-shells. 

Melobesia (mel-6-bé’si- 
i), 2. NL] A small ge- 
nus of coralline marine 
alge, giving its name to 
the former tribe Melobe- 
sie@. The fronds are cal- 
careous, horizontally expand- 
ed, orbicular or becoming 
confluent, and indefinite in 
outline. They were regarded 
as corals by the earlier writers. 

Melobesiezs (mel’6-bé- 
s1‘6-6), ”. pl. NL. 
(Agardh, 1852), < Melo- 
bestia + -ew.) A former 
tribe of calcareous alge, 
taking its name from the genus Melobesia, 
which is now placed in the suborder Corallinee 
of the order Floridex. Sometimes called Melo- 
besiacee. 

Melocactus (mel-6-kak’ tus), ». [NL. (Link 
and Otto, 1827), < LL. melo(n-), a melon, + cac- 
tus, cactus.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Cactacee, the cactus family, and the tribe 
Echinocactew. The stem is flat at the base, and is 
crowned by a narrower, cylindrical flower-bearing head, 
which is covered with woolly hairs. There are about 30 
species, which are found in the West Indies, Mexico 
Brazil, and Colombia. The species in general are call 
meton-cactus or melon-thistle. The best-known is M. com- 
munis, the turk’s-cap or pope’s-head. It has a height of 
a foot or a foot and a half. It grows profusely over bar- 
ren tracts in parts of the West Indies and South America, 
and is common in cultivation. 


melocoton, melocotoon (mel’6-kot-on, -k6-tén), 
n. (Formerly also melocotone, melicotton, and 
corruptly malakatoon, < Sp. melocoton, a peach- 
tree grafted into a quince-tree, or the fruit of 
the tree, = It. melocotogno, quince-tree, < ML. 
melum cotoneum, melum es a al € Gr. pijdov 
Kvdavov, a quince, lit. apple of Cydonia: pov, 
apple; Kvddévoc, of Cydonia, in Crete: see quine, 
quince.] 1. The quince-tree or its fruit.—2. 
A large kind of peach. 


In September come . . . melocotones, nectarin 
lianas, Bacon, Gardens ( 


Melo diadema. 


corne- 
. 1887). 
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cherry lips, apricot cheeks, and a 
melicotton. 


B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, 1 1. 
Deuce-ace, the wafer-woman, that prigs abroad 
With musk-melons and atoones. 
Webster, Devil's Law-Case, i. 2. 
melodeon (me-l6’dé-on), ». [Also melodium; 
< L. melodia, ¢ Gr. ueZydia, a singing: see mel- 
ody. Cf. melodion.] A reed-organ or harmo- 
nium. 
melodia (me-1l0’di-&),. [NL. use of LL. melo- 
dia, melody: see melody.) In organ-building, 
a stop closely resembling the clarabella; a va- 
riety of stopped diapason. 
melodic (me-lod’ik),a. [= F. mélodique = Sp. 
melédico = It. melodico, < LL. melodicus, < Gr. 
peAwodixdc, of or for melody, melodious, < peadia, 
melody: see melody.] In music: (a) Melodious; 
pertaining to a pleasing succession of sounds. 
(b) Pertaining to melody as distinguished from 
harmony and rhythm.— Melodic interval See in- 


terval, 6. 

melodica (me-lod’i-kii), n. [NL., fem. of LL. 
melodicus, melodious: see melodic.) Asmall va- 
riety of pipe-organ, invented by J. A. Stein in 
1770, which was intended to be set upon a ha 
sichord or similar instrument so that a melody 
could be played upon it while the accompani- 
ment was played upon the harpsichord. Its com- 
pase was about 34 octaves. The tone produced was flute- 
ike in quality, and crescendo and diminuendo effects were 
produced by simply altering the pressure of the fingers. 


melodically (me-lod’i-kal-i), adv. 1. Melodi- 
ously.—2. In a melodic manner; in a way in- 
volving a succession of tones: opposed to har- 
monically and rhythmically. 

melodico (me-lod’i-k6), a. ([It.: see melodic.] 
In music, melodious; soft: noting passages to 
be so rendered. 

melodicon (me-lod’i-kon),”. [NL., < Gr. pedy- 
dixév, neut. of pueAwdixdc, of or for melody: see 
melodic.] A variety of pianoforte, invented by 
P. Riffelsen in 1803, in which the tone was pro- 
duced from tuning-forks or steel bars instead of 
wires. 

melodics (me-lod’iks), n. [Pl. of melodic: see 
-ics.) That branch of musical science that is 
concerned with the pitch and succession of 
tones—that is, with melody in the technical 
sense. 

melodiograph (me-l0’di-d-graf), n. [< Gr. peAw- 
dia, melody, + ypdagerv, write.] Same as melo- 


graph. 

melodion (me-10’di-on),. [< LL. melodia, < Gr. 
peApdia, melody : see melody. Cf. melodeon.] A 
musical instrument, invented in 1806 by J. C. 
Dietz, consisting of a graduated series of metal 
bars which could be sounded by being pressed 
inst a rotating cylinder. It was played from 

a keyboard. 
melodious (me-1l0’di-us),a. [< F. mélodieux = 
Sp. Pg. It. melodioso, < LL. as if *melodiosus, < 
melodta, melody: see melody.] 1. Containing 
or characterized by melody; musical; agree- 
able to the ear; characterized by a pleasant 
succession of sounds. 
2 Those who, 


elodious hymns about the sovran throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton, P. L., v. 656. 
Tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace. 
Emerson, Forerunners. 
2. Producing agreeable, especially musical, 
sounds. 

And then tempered all these knowledges and skilles with 
the exercise of a delectable Musicke by melodious instru- 


ments, which withall serued them to delight their hearers. 
P m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 6. 


A strawberry breath, 
soft velvet head, like a 


in their course 


=Syn. Tuneful, sweet, dulcet. See euphony. 
melodiously (me-10’di-us-li), adv. In a melo- 
dious manner; sweetly; musically. 
melodiousness (me-l6’di-us-nes),. The qual- 
ity, in a sound or in music, of being pleasing 
to the ear; the character of having a flowing 
and beautiful melody. 
melodise, v. See melodize. 
melodist (mel’6-dist), ». [= F. mélodiste; as 
melody + -ist.] 1. A composer or singer of 
songs and melodies: sometimes opposed to 
harmonizer. 
Happy melodist, unwearied, 


For ever piping songs for ever new. 
eats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 


Milton was a harmonistrather than a melodist. 
, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 284. 
2. A collection of songs, melodies, tunes, ete. 
melodium (me-16’di-um), n. See melodeon. 
melodize (mel’6-diz), v.; pret. and pp. melo- 
dized, Bpr. melodizing. [< melod-y + -~ize.] I, 
trans. To make melodic or melodious. 


melodramatical (mel’6-dra-mat’i-kal), a. 


melodramatical 


melodramatist (mel-d-dram’s-tist), n. 
melodrame (mel’6-dram), 7. 


Meloduss# (mel-6-dii’sé) 


melody (mel’9-di), 


melody 
Whose murmurs melodise my song ! 
Langhorn, Ode to the River Eden. 
These repeated attempts of the learned English .. . 
to melodize our orthoepy. 
I. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 30. 
II, intrans. 1. To compose or sing melodies. 
—2. To make melody; harmonize. 
Such a strain, with al] o’erpowering measure, 
Might melodize with each tumultuous sound. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Int. 
Also spelled melodise. 
melodram (mel’o-dram), n. 
ma.) Same as melodrama, 2. 
A romantic tragedy by Friedrich Duneker, for which 
Beethoven . . . composed a soldiers’ chorus, ... a ro- 
mance, ... and a melodram with harmonica. 
Grove, Dict. Music, IT. 122. 
melodrama (mel -6-drii’ mi), n. [Also melo- 
drame, < F. mélodrame = Sp. Pg. melodrama = 
It. melodramma = G. melodram, « NL. melodra- 
ma, < Gr. pédoc, song, + dpaya, action, a play: 
see drama.) 1. Properly, a dramatic compo- 
sition in which music is used, or an opera in 
the broad sense.— 2. A drama with incidental 
music, or an operetta with more or less spoken 
dialogue; a piece in which speech and song (or 
instrumental music) alternate. Also melodram. 
—3. A form of the drama characterized by com- 
positions in which the music is of but moderate 
importance or value, and the plot and scenes 
are of a decidedly romantic and sensational 
nature. 
melodramatic (mel’6-dra-mat’ik), a. [= F. 
mélodramatique = Sp. melodramatico; as melo- 
drama(t-) + -~c.] Pertaining to, suitable for, 
or having the character of melodrama. 
A set of highly-coloured pictures, full of contortion and 
melodramatic postures, would captivate a larger multi- 


tude than a series of paintings by Raphael. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, Authority in Matters of Opinion, a 
(( 


(G.: see melodra- 


The traveller in Sicily needs no gayer melodramatic ex- 
hibition than the table d’héte of his inn will afford him in 
the conversation of the joyous guests. 

, Eloquence. 
[< 
melodramatic + -al.] Same as melodramatic. 
(mel’6-dra-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a melodramatic manner; with exaggerated 
speech or action. 
[< mel- 
odrama(t-) + -ist.] A writer of melodramas; 
a melodramatic author. 

Perils greater than any which the most daring romance- 
writer or melodramatist ever imagined. 

W. Matthews, Getting on in the World, p. 26. 
[< F. mélodrame, 
< NL. melodrama: see melodrama.) Same as 
melodrama. 


To perform a suboralnete part in this splendid melo- 


drame of the Elemen 

Lady Morgan, On France, IT. 845. 
n. pl. ([NL., < Gr. 
peAwdovota, fem. pl. of pehaadon, singing, ppr. of 
Awdeiv, sing, < peAwdoc, singing: see melody. } 
n Gloger’s arrangement of birds (1834), one of 
two suborders of passerine birds, including the 
singing Passeres, and nearly equivalent to the 

Acromyodi or Oscines. 


melodusine (mel-6-di’sin),a. Having the char- 


acters of or pertaining to the Meloduse ; oscine 
or oscinine; acromyodian. 
n.; pl. melodies (-diz). [< 
ME. melody, melodye (= D. melodie = G. melo- 
die, melodei = Dan. Sw. melodt), < OF. melodie, 
F. melodie = Sp. melodia = Pg. It. melodia, < 
LL. melodia, < Gr. veAgdia, a singing, a tune to 
which lyric poetry is set, < veAgdds (> LL. melo- 
dus), singing, musical, < puéAoc, song, strain, 
melody, + 406%, song, ode: see ode. Cf. com- 
edy.) 1. In general, a succession of agreeable 
musical sounds; sweet sound; song; tune; 
music. 
Thus endured the ioye and the melodye all the mete 
while. Merlin (E. T. 8.), iff. 454. 
The birds chant melody on every bush. 
Shak., Tit. And., ti. 3. 12. 
Specifically—2. In music: (a) A succession of 


tones, whether pleasing or not. In this sense med- 
ody is cotrdinate with harmony and rhythm as the three 
necessary constituents of all music. It depends essentially 
upon tones of relative pitch, successively arranged. (DA 


series of tones so related to one another as to 
produce a distinct musical phrase oridea. The 
underlying eee may be variously established: by 
any particular rhythmic arrangement, as in some popular 
dance-tunes; by the intervals of a single chord, as in ar- 
peggio phrases ; by a diatonic order, as in scale passages ; 

the harmonic connections between successive chords 
of which the melody in question forms one of the voice- 
parts, as in simple choral writing; and by innumerable 


melody 


modifications and combinations of these and similar prin- 
ciples (¢) The principal voice-part in a har- 
monic composition; usually, now, the soprano, 
but in older music the tenor; the cantus US 5 
the air. (d) Asong of clear and balanced form; 


an air; a tune. A melody is authentic when ita com- 
extends about an octave upward from its key-note or 
when its compass extends about a haif-octave 
above and below the key-noteand final. It is diatonic when 
it uses only the proper tones of the scale in which it is writ- 
ten, chromatic when it uses other tones, foreign to that 
scale. It is concrete or conjunct when it proceeds by single 
degrees, upward or downward; discrete or disjunct when 
it proceeds by steps of more than a single degree. It is 
ic when bat one tone is given to each vl able of the 
words ; aurred when more than one tone is given to a 
syllable. A melody may be further described as popular, 
national, artistic, etc. . 
3. A melodious ortuneful poem; a poetical com- 
position suitable for singing. 
There are, no doubt, some = melodies (like the 
** Sabrina Fair’’) among his [Milton's] earlier poems, as 
coald soetany f fail to be the case in an age which produced 
or trained the authors of our best English glees. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 284. 


Melolonthids (mel-d-lon’thi-dé), n. pl. 


melolonthine (mel-6-lon’thin), a. 
melomane (mel’6-man), n. 


melomania (mel-6-ma’ni-i), n. 
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with about 20 species, having the third antennal joint 
longer than the fourth, the antennal club of the male 
7-jointed, that of the female 5-jointed. M. vulgaris is the 
common cockchafer or dor-bug of Europe, often very de- 
structive. 

[NL., 


< Melotontha + -ide.) A family of lamellicorn 
beetles, typified by the genus Melolontha ; now 
generally reduced to a subfamily of Scarabai- 


de; cockechafers. The same grou of beetles, vari- 

ously rated in the system, is called Melolonthade, Melo- 

lon , Melolonthida, Melolonthides, Melotonthites, Melolon- 
ne. 


melolonthidan (mel-d-lon’thi-dan), x. A mem- 


ber of the Aelolonthide. 

[< Melolon- 
tha + -inel.] Of or pertaining to the group of 
beetles typitied by the genus Melolontha. 

[< EF. mélomane = 
Sp. melomano; ¢ Gr.éA0¢, song, melody, + -uavic, 
« waivecbat, be mad.] Same as melomaniac. 
[F. mélomanie 
= Sp. melomania; « NL. melomania, ¢ Gr. pé- 


melon-shaped (me 


melon-shell (mel’on-shel), n. 
melon-thick (mel’on-thik), ». 


meloplasty 


The plain is full of deep melon holes, and the ground Is 
rotten and undermined with rats. 
A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, I. 220. 


meloniform (mel’on-i-férm), a. Melon-shaped. 
melon-oil (mel’on-oil), x. 


The oil of the melon 
of a cetacean. It is valuable for lubricating 
watches and other fine machinery, and is by 
some preferred to ald aera 

‘on-shapt), a. Having the 
form of a melon; oval with depressed lines run- 
ning from end to end, the intervals between 
them being convex, so that a transverse section 
in any part has a scalloped outline. This form 
is found in many fruits, seeds, the eggs of in- 


sects, ete. 
The shell of a 


A West Indian 
name of the common melon-cactus, Afelocactus 
communis, 


mollusk of the genus Melo. 


melon-thistle (mel’on-this’1), ». A melon- 


shaped cactus, as those of the genus Melocactus. 

melon-tree (mel’on-tré), n. The papaw, Ca- 
rica Papaya. ; 

melon-worm (mel’on-wérm), ». Same as mel- 
on-caterpillar. 

Melopelia (mel-d-pé’li-i), ». [NL., < Gr. pé200, 
song, + médeca, a dove, rock-pigeon.] <A ge- 
nus of the family Columbide and subfamily 


Aoc, song, melody, + pavia, madness, frenzy. ] 
An inordinate passion for music. Compare 
MUSICOMARIUL, 
melomaniac (mel-6-ma/ni-ak), n. [< melomania 
+ -ac.] One who hasan inordinate passion for 
music. 
melomany (mel’o-ma-ni), 2. [< F. mélomanie, 


Imperfect melody, a melody which does not extend 
throughout the mode in which it is written.—Leading 
melody See leading|.=B8yn. Harmony, Rhythm, etc. 


See ; 

Meloé (mel’6-é), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1758) ; etym. 
uncertain.] The typical genus of Meloida; the 
oil-beetles, usually referred to the Cantharide 


or blister-beetles proper. It contains those apterous 
ea which have the body large and distended, with the 

ytra short, oval, and lapping over each other at the base 
of thesuture. When alarmed these insects emit from the 
joints of the legs a yellowish ofly liquor. In some parts 
of Spain they are used instead of cantharides, or are mixed 
with them. The larve are parasitic in the nests of bees, and 


Meloé bar dbarus. 
lin larva (line shows natural size): 4, claws; c¢, 
antenna ; d, maxillary palpus; ¢, labial palpus; A, imagoof female; 
2, antenna of male. 


@, first or triu 


are peculiar in undergoing two hypermetamorphoses, thus 
existing in three distinct larval forms. (See hypermeta- 
smorphosis.) The larvwe attach themselves to bees, whose 
eggs they destroy, and live within the egg-cells, being 
sap the honey intended for the young bee; hence 
they are called bee-lice. It is a very large genus, of wide 
distribation. Fourteen species inhabit North America. 


melograph (mel’6-graf), n. [< Gr. pedoypagoc, 

writing songs, ¢ péAoc, song, melody, + ypagen, 
write.} An electrical apparatus for recording 
the order and duration of the notes of a piece of 


music played on a piano. The depression of the keys 
is made to close an electric circuit, and the record is made 
much in the same way that am is recorded by a 
Morse telegraph-inatrument. The strip of paper is after- 
ward punctured along the marks of the record, and 
through another machine, which, by means of the perfora- 
tion. closes the circuit of a small electromotor and works 
a perforator. The perforator is then made to reproduce 
a stiff paper stencil, which is an exact copy of the written 
record. e stencil may then be used in the melotrope 
for the reproduction of the music. 


melon! (mel’on) 


« NL. melomania: see melomunia.] Same as 
melomania. . 

n. [Formerly also mellon, mil- 
lon, million (the last still in dial. use); « OF. me- 
lon, mellon, millon, F. melon = Sp. melon = Pg. 
meldo = It. melone, a melon, < LL. melo(n-), for L. 
melopepo(n-) (>OF. melopepon), < Gr. undorétun, 
a melon, so called as being apple-shaped, ¢ Gr. 
pijdov (L. malum), apple (including also pears, 
coo etc.), + wézwv, a melon: see pepo.) 

. A herbaceous succulent trailing annual 
plant, Cucumis Melo, natural order Cucurbitacce, 
or its fruit, the muskmelon. The plant is not 
known in a wild state, but its origin was referred by De 
Candolle to the region of the southern Caspian. I¢ has 
been cultivated from time immemorial in the hot countries 
of the East, the melons of Persia being specially celebrated, 
and is now planted wherever there is sufficient summer 
heat to mature its fruit. The latter at its best is very rich 
and highly flavored. It is an ellipsoid or globular pepo, 
the edible part of which is the inner layer of the pericarp, 
the stringy and watery placentw with the seeds being re- 
jected. The melon is grown in numberless varieties, as 
the cantaloup, the nutmeg, etc. In the United States this 
fruit, in all its forms, is known as mushmelon — melon being 
applied indifferently to it and the watermelon, or even by 
preference to the latter. The melon of Numbers xi. 5 is 
thought by some to have been the watermelon (see def. 2). 
See cantaloup and Cucumis. 


Have millions at Mihelmas, parsneps in Lent. 
Tusser, Husbandrie, March. (Nares.) 
Some grapes and millions from iny Lord at Lisbone. 
Pepys, Diary, Sept. 27, 1661. 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 
Marvell, The Garden. 


2. The watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris.—3. A 
melon-shell.— 4. A hemispherical mass of blub- 
ber taken from the top of the head of the black- 
fish, grampus, and related cetaceans; melon- 
blubber. Themelon reaches from the spout-hole to the 
end of the nose, and from the top of the head down to the 
upper jaw. 

The head was dissected on deck ; first the melon was re- 
moved, then the throat, next the under jaw, and lastly the 
‘‘head-skin,” which is the whaleman’s term for the blub. 
ber on top of the head. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 299. 


Gourd-melon, a pumpkin-like fruit, sed in India for cur- 
ries. See benincasa.— melon. Same as abdalart. 
—Sweet-scented melon, a variety of muskmelon some- 
tines regarded as a species, Cucumis Dudatm. Also called 
a -cucumber, 


Melophagus (mé-lof’a-gus), ». 


melophonic (mel -6-fon’ ik), a. 


melophonist (mel’0-f6-nist), n. 


Zenaidine; the white-winged doves. They have 
the outer primary normal; the tail rounded, shorter than 
the wing, and 12-feathered ; the bill slender, black, and as 


White-winged Dove (Afelopelta leucoptera). 


long as the tarsus; a large bare circumor)ital space; the 
neck with metallic luster; a blue-black auricular spot: a 
Jarge white mark on the wings; and the sexes alike in plu- 
mage. M. leucogtera is a common dove of the southwest- 
ern parts of the United States, conspicuous by reason of 
the white on the wings. 

[NL., ¢ Gr. u9- 


Aov, &® sheep, + ¢gayerv, eat.) A genus of pu- 

iparous parasitic insects of the dipterous fam- 

ily Hippoboscide, founded by Latreille in 1802. 

. ovinus, a well-known wingless species, is the common 

ani ieee The genus is also called Melophila and Me- 
Ja. 


melophone (mel’6-fon), n. [< Gr. éAoc, a song, 


+ gwrv7}, voice.] <A kind of concertina. 
[< Gr. pé2oc, 
song, + guj, voice, + -ic.] Pertaining to 
music or its performance. 
[< Gr. péZoc, 
song, + gui, voice, + -ist.] A singer of melo- 
dies. 

Here, as in the case of the Hebrew melaphonists, I would 
insinuate no wrong thought. 


melon? (mel’on), ». [Abbr. of pademelon or 
paddy-melon.| Same as pademelon., 

melon-blubber (mel’on-blub“ér), n. The melon 
of a cetacean. See melon}, 4. 

melon-cactus (mel’on-kak’tus), n. See Melo- 
cactus, 

melon-caterpillar (mel’on-kat’ ér-pil-ir), 2. 


Thackeray, A Dinner in the City, fit. 

melopiano (mel’6-pi-an’6),x. [NL., < Gr. péAoc, 
song, + It. piano: see piano.) A form of piano- 
forte, invented by Caldara in 1870, on which a 
sustained tone, with a chance for crescendo and 
diminuendo effects, is made possible through 
an ingenious arrangement of little hammers 


meloid (mé’loid), a. andzn. JI, a. Pertaining to 
the Meloida, or having their characters. 
II, ». Any member of the family Meloida. 
Meloidz (me-l0’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., ¢ Meloé + 
-tde.] <A family of beetles typified by the ge- 
nus Meloé, or merged in Cantharide. The lar- 


ve are parasitic upon other insects, especially 
Hymenoptera. 
melologue (mel’6-log),n. [< F. méloloqgue (see 
quot.), < Gr. uédoc, song, + Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology. Cf. monologue, etc.) A mixture of 
speech and song; 48 recitative; a melodrama. 
(Rare.] 

I Berlioz composed an overture to 
Kiew | pay sna Le Retour a Vie, & acct of symphony, 
with peerage eine een Lipids the single 
pee: Buoye, Br, IIT, 598. 
Melolontha(mel-d-lon’thi),n. (NL.(Fabricius, 
1775), < Gr. 47207.6v6n, un?oAavbn, a kind of beetle 
or ecockchafer.}] The typical genus of Melolon- 
thide. It is represented in the Old World exclusively, 
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The larva of a pyralid moth, Phacellura (Eudi- 
optis) hyalinata. Itis yellowish-green, 1}inches 
long, and is destructive to melons and other 

epos or cucurbitaceous fruits. 

slongenide (mel-on-jen’i-d6), n. pl. [NL., 
« Melongena (« Gr. pjAov, apple, + yévoc, kind), 
the typical genus, + -ide.] A family of probos- 
cidiferous rachiglossate gastropods, typified by 


the genus Melongena. The animal has the head elon- 
gated, narrow lateral teeth with an enlarged outer cusp, 
and the shell more or less pyriform. Also Melongena, as 


a subfamily. 

melon-hole (mel’on-h6l), n. A hole made by 
the pademelon or padmelon, very dangerous for 
horsemen: often applied to other similar holes. 


(Australian. ] 


meloplast (mel’o-plast), ». 


that strike rapidly upon the strings and thus 
prolong and control their vibration. The qual- 
ity of the tone produced is sweet and effective. 
[< Gr. pé7oc, song, 
+ rAdoryc, a molder, modeler, ¢ 7/aoore, form: 
see plastic.}] A system of teaching the rudi- 
ments of music, invented by P. Galin in 1817, 
by which many of the com fications of the or- 
dinary notation are avoided at first. 


meloplasty (mel’6-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. p74, pl., 


the cheeks (pl. of ujAov, apple), + wAdoce, 
form: see plastic.) In surg., the transplanta- 
tion of tissue to supply new material for the 
cheeks when a considerable part has been de- 
stroyed by disease or injury. 


melopawia 


melopoia (mel-d-pé’ya), n. [LL.,< Gr. pedo- 
motta, a making of lyric poems, musical compo- 
sition, < uéAoc, song, + zoreiv, make: see poet. ]} 
The art or science of constructing melodies; 
melodics. 

Melopsittacus(mel-op-sit’a-kus),n. [NL.,<Gr. 
pédoc, song, + yurraxdc, a parrot.] An Australian 
genus of small long-tailed parrots; the grass- 


Zebra Grass-parrakeet (Afelopsittacus undulatus). 


parrakects. M. undulatus is one of the commonest and 
ahaa ya parrots of the aviaries, and one of the few which 
reed in confinement. The birds are amiable and sociable, 
with more melodious notes than is usual in this family. 
Melospiza (mel-6-spi’zi), n. [NL., < Gr. uéAoc, 
song, + oxifa, a finch.| A genus of the finch 
family, Fringillide, founded by Baird in 1858, 
containing a number of fully spotted and streak- 
ed species peculiar to North America; the 
song-sparrows. The best-known is the common song- 
sparrow, M. melodia, which abounds in most parts of the 
nited States and runs into several varieties inthe West. 
M. cinerea is a much larger and otherwise distinct species 
found in Alaska. Two common sparrows of eastern parta 
of the United States and of Canada are the swamp-spar- 
row, M. palustris, and Lincoln’s finch, M. i ‘ 


neotni. 

Melothria (mé-loth’ri-&), ». (NL. (Linneeus, 
1767), < Gr. pzAov, an apple (L. melo, melon), + 
(7) Opiov, fig-leaf, leaf.] A genus of cucurbi- 
taceous plants of the series Plagiospermee, 
and the cucumber tribe Cucumerine@. The male 
flowers are usually in racemes, the anthers subsessile, fre- 
quently with a 2-lobed connective produced from the apex, 
and the fruit usually on a long and slender peduncle. It 
embraces about 58 species, inhabiting the warmer regions 
of both hemispheres. They are mostly graceful vines, 
either climbing or prostrate, with membranaceous pal- 
mately lobed or divided leaves, simple tendrils, and small 
tape or white flowers. M. pendula, the creeping cucum- 

(which see, under cucumber), is the best-known species. 
melotrope (mel’6-trop), ». (< Gr. uéAoc, song, 
+ rporg, a turn, turning, < rpézecv, turn.] A 
piano fitted with a mechanical device for auto- 
matically reproducing a piece of music by means 
of a melo- 
graph sten- 
eil. 

The melotrope 
{is merely me- 
chanical in its 
operation, and 
is intended, as 
far as possible, 
to imitate the 
motion of the 
fingers in play- 
ing upon the 
keys of the in- 
strument. 

Set. Amer.,N.S., 
[LIX. 376. 
mel-pellt, 
adv. Same 
as pell-mell. 

Without any 
examination 
had to know 
where the fault 
was, [a band of 
men] slew mel- 


pell both guilty 
and innocent, to 
the number of 


7,000. 
Hooker, Eccles. 
{ Polity, viii. 9. 
Melpomene 
(mel-pom’e- 
né),n. (L., 


Statue of Melpomene, in the Louvre Museum. 


melt! (melt), v.; 


melt! (melt), n. [< melt1, v.] 


3702 


< Gr. MeArouévn, one of the Muses, prop. ppr. 
fem. of puéAreoba, sing.] 1. In class. myth., 
originally, the Muse of song and musical har- 
mony, looked upon later as the especial pa- 
troness of tragedy. She is generally represented as a 
young woman, bearing the tragic mask and often the club 


of Hercules, and with her h wreathed with vine-leaves 
in token of her relation with the dramatic deity, Bacchus. 


2. A planetoid, the eighteenth in order of dis- 
covery, first observed by Professor Hind at 
London in 1852. 


melrose (mel’rdz),». [< NL. mel rose: L. mel, 


honey; rosea, gen. of rosa, rose.j Honey of 
roses, @ preparation consisting of powder of 
red rose, clarified honey, and diluted alcohol. 

What I used was a mixture of melrose with sixteen 
drops of the muriatic acid. 

Sir W. Fordyce, On Muriatic Acid, p. 8. 
pret. melted, pp. melted (or 
molten), ppr. melting. [< ME. melten (pret. 
malt, pp. molten), < AS. meltan, miltan (pret. 
mealt, pp. molten), melt, = Icel. melita, melt, 
digest; Gr. péAdecv, liquefy, melt; cf. OBulg. 
mludt, soft. Akin to malt}, mtltl.] JT. intrans. 
1. To become liquid through heat; be changed 
from a fixed or solid to a dowing state by heat. 

This Pandare that neyghe malt for wo and routhe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, £. 582. 


These fellows commonly, which use such deceitfulness 
and guiles, can speak so finely that a man would think 
butter should scant melt in their mouths. 

Latimer, Misc. Selec. 
O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 129. 


2. To suffer dissolution or extinction; be dis- 
sipated or wasted. 


All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melé away. 


. Ex. xv. 15. 
My heart melted away in secret rip ter 
Addison, Vision of Mirza. 


3. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, 
sympathy, or the like; become tender, mild, or 
gentle. 


I should melt at an offender’s tears. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iil. 1. 126. 


They say women have tender hearts ; I know not; 
I am sure mine melis. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 38. 
4. To be weakened or broken; be subdued, as 
by fear. : 

As soon as we had heard these things, our hearts did 
melt, neither did there remain any more courage in any 
man. Josh. ii. 11. 
5. To pass, as one thing into another, so that 
the point of junction is imperceptible; pass by 
imperceptible degrees; blend; shade. 

The twilight melted into morn. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Departure. 

II. trans. 1. To reduce from a solid to a fluid 
state by means of heat; liquefy; fuse: as, to 
melt iron, lead, wax, or tallow; to melt ice. 

When sun doth melt their snow. Shak., Lucrece,}. 1218. 

Get me some drink, George; I am almost molten with 
fretting. Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 5. 


sbiaiade goat victories, buildings, and a thousand other 
feces of antiquity [on coins] were melted down in these 
arbarous ages. Addison, Ancient Medals, fii. 


_ 2, Loosely, to make a solution of; liquefy by 


solution; dissolve: as, to melt sugar in water.— 
3. Figuratively, to soften, as by a warming and 
kindly influence; render geutle or susceptible to 
mild influences, as to love, pity, or tenderness. 


For pity melts the mind to love. Dryden. 


Her noble heart was molten in her breast. 
Tennyson, Princess, vi. 


=$yn. To mollify, subdue; Melt, Dissolve, Thaw, Fuse. 
Two words, . . . popularly confounded, though scien- 
tifically very distinct, are melt and dissolve. The former 
signifies to bring a substance from a solid to a liquid con- 
dition by the agency of heat alone; the latter signifies the 
bringing about of this result by distributing the particles 
of the substance acted on among the particles of another 
substance which is itself liquid, and this process is termed 
the solution of the solid substance. Thaw differs from 
melt in being eg Arey only to substances whose or- 
dinary condition is that of a liquid, and which have be- 
come solid in consequence of the abstraction of heat, 
and therefore return to the liquid condition as if of them- 
selves. (Chambers’s Journal.) Dissolve is much used as 
a synonym of either melt or thaw. Fuse is sometimes 
synonymous with melt (as, to fuse a wire by electricity), but 
it is more often used of melting together: as, bell-metal 
is nade by fusing copper and tin. See the definitions of 
these words. ; 

1. The melting 
of metal; the running down of the metal in the 
act of fusion.—2. The charge of metals placed 


in a cupola or pot for melting. 
12,867 melts of ingots were made for coinage during the 

year. Rep. of See. of Treasu: 

3. Any substance that is melted. 


melt? (melt), n. 
meltable (mel’ta-bl), a. [« melt! + -able.] Ca- 


meltada (mel-ti’di), n. 


melter! (mel’tér), n. 


melter? (mel’tér), n. 
melting (mel’ting), p.a. 1. Disposed to melt or 


meltingness (mel’ting-nes), 7. 


melting-pan (mel’ting-pan), ». A 


melting-point (mel’ting-point), x. 


melting-pot (mel’ting-pot), n. 
meltith (mel’tith), n. 


melton (mel’ton), 2. 


melungeon (me-lun’jon), x. 


melvie 


The melt is then allowed to cool, and is dissolved in a 
ae quantity of water and neutralized with hydrochloric 
acid. Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 216. 


Same as milt2, 


pable of being melted; fusible. 


Iron . . . is the most impure of all metals, Laer) Aika sa 
ble. , Worthies, Salop, II. 253. (Davtes.) 
[E. Ind.] A murine 
rodent found in Madras, Golunda meltada. J. 
E. Gray. 

1. One who melts; spe- 
cifically, the official in a mint who superintends 
the melting of gold and silver for coming. 

The melter melteth in vayne, for the euell is not taken 
away from them. Bible of 1551, Jer. vi. 29. 


Thou melter of strong minds. 
Beau. and Fl., False One, fi. 3. 


The entire melting requires about sixteen hours, and is 
carefully watched by the master melter, who urges the 
furnaces to their utmost intensity. 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 250. 
2. A furnace, pot, or crucible used for melting 
any substance; a melting-pot: as, a melter for 
combining the ingredients in the manufacture 
of sealing-wax. Workshop Receipts. 
Same as milter. 


soften; feeling or showing tenderness; tender; 
compassionate. 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 


The melting spirits of women. 
hak., J. C., li. 1. 122. 


One whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 349. 


2. Adapted to melt or soften; affecting; mov- 
ing: as, a melting speech. 
As the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
artial. 


With melting airs or m Cowper, Task, vi. 3. 


melting-furnace (mel’ting-fér’nas), n. A glass- 


makers’ furnace in which the frit for the glass 
is melted before it goes to the blowing-furnace. 
In some manufactories the glass is worked from 
the melting-furnace direct. 


meltingly (mel’ting-li), adv. [< melting + -ly2.] 


In a melting manner; in a manner to melt or 
soften; by the process of melting. [Rare.] 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, that, her tears falling into the 
water, one might have thought she began meltingly to be 
metamorphosed to the running river. 

Str P. Sidney, Arcadia. 
[< melting + 
-ness.] The quality of melting; capability of 
being softened by some warming and kindly 
influence. [Rare.] 

Give me, O thou Father of compassion, such a tender- 
ness and meltingness of heart that I may be deeply affected 
with all the miseries and calamities, outward or inward, 
of my brethren. Whole Duty of Man, Collect for Charity. 
an, usu- 
ally in the lower part of a sugar-refinery, in 
which raw sugar is reduced to a syrup with 
water aided by heat and mechanical stirring, 
and from which the syrup is pumped to the 
blow-ups in the upper part of the refinery to 
be treated with lime for the precipitation of 
albuminous and other organic impurities. 

The point 
or degree of temperature at which a solid body 
melts; the point of fusion or fusibility. See 
Susion. 

A crucible. 

[Probably a form of 

Seotceh. ] 
(So called after the origi- 
nal manufacturer.] A stout kind of cloth for 
men’s wear, the surface of which is without nap, 
and is neither pressed nor finished. 

In the treatment of broad-cloth, doeskins, meltona, and 
all nap-finished cloth, the milling is carried so far that the 
fibres become densely matted. Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 661. 
[Origin obscure ; 
perhaps ult. < F. mélange, a mixture: see mé- 
lange.| One of a class of people living in 
eastern Tennessee, of peculiar appearance and 
uncertain origin. 

They resented the i agree Melungeon, given to them 


by common consent by the whites, and proudly called 
themselves Portuguese. Boston Traveller, April 18, 1889. 


meal-tide.)] A meal. 


Melursus (me-lér’sus), x. [NL., irreg. < L. mel, 


honey, + ursus, bear.] An Indian genus of 
Ursida@, characterized by the shaggy hide, pro- 
trusile lips, and fewer and smaller teeth than 
those of Ursus ; honey-bears or sloth-bears. Af. 
labiatus is the aswail (which see). Prochtlus is 
a synonym. 


yn 
Ty, 1886, p. 175. melyie (mel’vi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. melvied, ppr. 


melvying. [A dial. var. of meall, v., < ME. mele, 


melvie 


< AS. melu (melw-), meal: see meall.] To soil membership (mem’bér-ship), 2. 


with meal. ([Scotch.] 
Sma’ need has he to ea Ar grace, 
thing. 


Or melvie his braw c 
Burns, Holy Fair. 
Me dw (me-lir’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Melyri 
+ -tdee.) A family of malacodermatous bectlon, 
corresponding to Latreille’s Melyrides, typifie 
by the genus Melyris. 
Melyrides (me-lir’i-dez), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
Melyris.] In Latreille’s classification, the third 
tribe of Malacodermi, or soft pentamerous bee- 
tles. The palpi are generally filiform and short; the 
mandibles notched; the antenne mostly serrated, in some 
males pectinated; the goinis of the tarsi entire; and the 
ungues unidentate or furnished with a membranous ap- 


peousee These beetles are mostly very agile, and are 
ound apon flowers. Malachius, , Sygia, Peleco- 
rus, and Dijlodicerus are named as leading genera. 


elyris (me-li’ris),». [NL. (Fabricius, 1775); 


origin obscure.] Thetypical genusof cat Malad 

These insects are ordinarily found upon flowers; they are 

generally of small size and very gaily colored. Most of 
them are natives of Africa. 

mem. An abbreviation of memorandum, placed 

‘ before a note of something to be remembered. 

member (mem’bér), n. [< ME. membre, < OF. 
(and F.) membre = Sp. miembro = Pg. It. mem- 
bro, < L. membrum, a limb, member of the body, 
a part, portion, or division.} 1. An integral 
part of an animal body having a distinct func- 
tion; a vital organ; particularly, in common 
use, one of the limbs or extremities, as a leg, 
aD arm, Or & Wing. 


Even ao the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great 
things. Jas. iii. 5. 


Where I was wont to feed you with my blood, 
TL lop a member off, and give it you. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 15. 


2. Specifically, the private parts. 


Thei gon alle naked, saf a litylle Clout, that thel coveren 
with here Knees and hire Membres. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 197. 


3. Figuratively, anything likened to a part of 
the body. 


Baptism; wherein I was made a member of Christ. 
Book af Common Prayer, Catechism. 


Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
1 Cor. vi. 15. 


The Body of the Law is no less encumbered with super- 
flucus Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which he tells 
us was s) crowded many of them had not Room to use 
their weapons. Addison, Spectator, No. 21. 


4, A part of any aggregate or whole; one of a 
number of associated parts or entities; any unit 
or division that can be considered separately 
as part of a total. 


The figures and the membres of thine Astrolabie. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Astrolabe. 


They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 198. 


Specifically — (a) A person considered in relation to any 
agyzregate of individuals to which he belongs; particu- 
larly, one who has united with or has been formally chosen 
as a corporate part of an association or public y of any 
kind, ag a charch or a society: often used elliptically in 
England for a member of Parliament, and in the United 
States for a member of Congress. 


There are not more useful members in a commonwealth 
than merchants. Addison, The Royal Exchange. 


He {Sir John Dalrymple] was strenuously supported by 
Sir James Montgomery, member for Ayrshire. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xili. 


(6) A part of a discourse, or of a period or sentence; a 
clanse; a part of a verse. (c) In arch., any subordinate 
part of a building, order, or composition, as a frieze, cor- 
nice, or molding. (d) In alg., either of the two parts or 
sides of an equation united by the sign of equality (=). (e) 
In zo, an bo, a component of any higher classificatory 
group: thus, a species is a member of a genus; agenus isa 
member of a family, etc.— Borough member, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, a member of the House of Commons rep- 
resenting a borough.—County member, in the British 
Parliament, a member of the House of Commons repre- 


senting a county or a division of a county.— Divisive 
bers. ; 


mem See divisive.=Syn. 1. Member, Limb. Limb 
is a precise term, in the human body applying to the arms 
and var We speak of the limd of a tree, but rarely apply 


limb to the leg of an animal. The word has little figura- 
tive use, except in science (see definition); such expres- 
sions as ‘‘limd of the law,” for a lawyer, and “limd of the 
devil" for a rogue, are jocose, limb being used for member 
or part. Member is much freer in primary and in figura- 
tive ases for an int or distinguishable part of a 
whole: as, a member of a sentence, of a family, of a so- 
ciety, of a state. “The tongue is alittle member” (James 
iiL 5), and so is the eye, and each of the toes, but none of 


them is a limb. 
membered (mem’bérd),a. [< member + -ed2.] 
Having members; especially, having limbs: 


used chiefly in composition, as big-membered ; 
in her. (also membré), used when the limbs are 
of a different tincture from the body. 

memberless (mem/’bér-les), a. [< member + 
-less.] Destitute of members; simple or undi- 
vided. 


membra, 7. 
Membracidsz (mem-bras’i-dé), n. pl. 


membracine (mem’bra-sin), a. and n. 


Ww 


membral (mem’bral), a. 


membranaceous (mem-bra-na’shius), a. 


membrane (mem/’bran), n. 
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[< member + 
-ship.] 1. The state of being a member; the 
office or position of a member, as of Parliament. 

No advantages from external church membership or pro- 
fession of the true religion can of themselves give a man 
confidence towards God. South, Sermons, II. xi. 


Jeffrey is perhaps on his way to Edinburgh to-day. He 
isa candidate for the Membership there. Carilyle,in Froude. 


2. The members of a body regarded collective- 

ly: as, the whole membership of the church. 

Plural of membrum. 
[NL., < 


Membrax (< Gr. véuBpat, a kind of cicada) + 
-idw.] Afamily of homopterous Hemiptera with 
three-jointed tarsi, typified by the genus Mem- 


bracis. It is a large group of extraordinarily diversified 
and grotesque forms, the prothorax especially being the 
seat of remarkable modifications. The coloration is not 
less diversified. The antenne are short and setose, with 
thickened base beneath the expanded edge of the clypeu 
below or a little before the eyes. The legs are short aiid 
stout, and the hind tibie are furnished with a terminal 
circlet of spines. The species, of which there are upward 
of 800, are all jumpers, and are generally known as tree- 
rs. They abound in tropical and subtropical Amer- 
ica, where more than half the known species are found; 
there are many in Africa, some in Australia and the East 
Indies, but scarcely any in Europe. 
I. a. Of 


or pertaining to the Membracide. 
. n. Amember of the family Membracide, 


Membracis (mem’bra-sis), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 


1776),< Gr. wéuBpag (ue pax-), a kind of cicada. } 
A genus of tree-hoppers, typical of the family 
Membracida, having the two forward pairs of 
tibis broadly flattened and fitted very closely 
na Sheep the breast. It is very rich in species, amon 
ich are some of the most gaily colored and beautifully 
decorated members of the family. 
[< NL. *membralis, ¢ 
L. membrum, a limb, member: see member.) In 
anat. and zool., of or pertaining to the limbs ofan 
animal, as distinguished from the body proper; 
appendicular, as distinguished from axial (parts 
of the whole body).—Membral segment, a natural 
morphological division of a limb between two abate fag 


joints: thus, the forearm, between the elbow and Ww 
isa al segment. See tsomere. 
[< L. 
membranaceus, of skin or membrane, < mem- 
brana, skin, membrane: see membrane.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of membrane; con- 
sisting of membrane; membranous. 

Birds of Prey that live upon Animal Substances have 

anaceous, not muscular stomachs. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 8. 

[< F. membrane = 
Sp. Pg. It. membrana, < L. membrana, the skin 
or membrane that covers the several members 
of the body, the thin skin of plants, a Skin 
parchment (3 Gr. veuBpava, parchment), cover, 
surface, < membrum, member: see member.}] 1. 
A thin pliable expansive structure of the body; 
an expansion of any soft tissue or part in the 
form of a sheet or layer, investing or lining 
some other structure or connecting two or more 
structures. The term is used in the widest sense, with 
little or no reference to the kind of tissue which may becon- 
cerned, the membranous quality depending upon thinness 
and pliability, not upon texture or fabric. No hard parts, 
as bone @nd cartilage, come within the definition of mem- 
brane. Most membranesare fibrous—that is, consist wholl 
or in part of some form of connective tissue, in or on whic 
may be other and more special form-elements, as the lay- 
ers of cells peculiar to the mucous, the serous, and other 
special] membranes. In some casesa sheet of nerve-tissue, 
or of muscle-tissue, constitutes a membrane, with little ad- 
mixture of other elements. Some membranes chiefly con- 
sist of a network of blood-vessels, with little connective 
tissue. Most membranes are specitied by qualifying terms. 
See spurs following. 


2. In entom., specifically, the membranous ter- 
minal part of a hemielytrum; the membrane of 
the fore wing ofa hemipter. See cut under cla- 
vus.—3. A skin prepared for being written on. 


They consist of three bundles, containing in all 549 skins 
or membranes. Of these membranes, the greater part are 
vellum and parchment. 

English Gids (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xliv. 


Adipose, alveolar, atrial membrane. See the ad- 


jectives, — en mucous membrane. See ali- 
mentary.— Arachnoid membrane, araneous mem- 
brane. Same as arachnoid, 2.— membrane of the 


ligula, in certain Coleoptera, a narrow membranous ect 
between the mentum and the ligula. When more fully 
developed it is called the hypoglossis.— Basement mem- 
brane. See basement.— Bas membrane. See basilar. 
—Blastodermic membrane, the blastoderm.— Bran- 
chiostegal, bronchial, cellular membrane, See the ad- 
jectives.— Choroid membrane, the choroid. — Conjunc- 
tival membrane, the conjunctiva— Costocoracoid 
membrane. See costocoracoid.—Cricothyroid mem- 
brane, the tough fibrous tissue which connects the cri- 
coid and thyroid cartilages.— Deciduous membrane, 
the decidua.—Diphtheritic membrane, in pathol., the 
false membrane formed in diphtheria, composed of ne- 
crosed epithelium, or of an exudate of pus, fibrin, and 
epithelial scales, or of these with necrosed epithelium. 
—False membrane, in pathol., an unorganized mem- 


membrane 


braniform layer, such as is produced in croupous inflamma- 
tion, when it is formed of pus and fibrous and necrosed 
epithelium in varying amounts.— Fenestrated mem- 
brane, See fenestrated.— Fibroserous membrane. See 
broserous. — Henlean, Henslovian, a- 
oid, hyoglossal membrane. See the adjectives.— In- 
us Membrane, a tough sheet of fuscia connect- 

ing two bones in their continuity: especially a guns tosuch 
a tissue between the ulna and the radius, and between the 
tibia and the fibula.— Invest; membrane, the first 
layer of cells which assumes a distinctly membranous form 
upon the surface of the cicatricula of the ovum. It was 
formerly called the servus layer of the pies membrane, 
— Jacob’s membrane, the bacillary layer, or layer of rods 
and conesof the retinaof the eye. Seebacillary.—Krause's 
membrane, a membrane dividing the muscie-fiber trans- 
versely, supposed to be indicated by the intermediate line 
in the light disk of striated muscle-fiber. Also called Do- 
bte's line, Dobie's stripe.— Limiting membrane of the 
retina, external and internal, the outer and inner boun- 
daries of the fibers of Miller, presenting the appearance of 
continuous membranes, the outer lying between the outer 
nuclear layer and the layer of rods and cones, and the in- 
ner being next to the hyaloid mem brane.— Membrane 
of Bruch, a structureless or finely fibrillated transparent 
membrane, lying between the chortocapillaris and the 
igmented layer of the retina.— Membrane of Corti. 
ame as tectorial membrane.— Membrane of Demours, 
or membrane of Descemet, a transparent, glassy lam- 
ina, covering posteriorly the proper tissue of the cor- 
nea, itself lined with a single layer of epithelioid cells. 
Also called postertor elastic lamina.— Membrane of 
Henle. Same as Henlean membrane.— Membrane of 
Reissner, the membrane which separates the scala ves- 
tibuli of the cochlea from the cochlear canal or scala 
media. It extends obliquely from the spiral lamina to 
the outer wall of the cochlea. It is a very delicate layer 
of connective tissue continuous with the periosteum of 
the upper surface of the bony lamina, and lined with pave- 
ment epithelium on its lower side.— Mucous membrane 
the general lining membrane of the alimentary canal and 
its annexes, including the respiratory and urogenital pas- 
sages. It is one of the most extensive and the most com- 
plex of the membranes of the body, varying greatly in char- 
acter in different cases, and in different parts of ita own 
extent, and may include various special glandular struc- 
tures, as mucous crypts, follicles, etc., as well as the ap- 
propriate nerves, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. Mucous 
membrane consists essentially of a basement membrane 
(see basement), which separates a free epithelial from a 
fibrovascular attached layer. The epithelium is a layer of 
cells of various kinds, as spheroidal, columnar, ciliated, etc.; 
the fibrovascular layer consists of connective tissue with 
eed lymphatics, nerves, and often muscularfibers. Em- 
bedded in this membrane may be also the glandular struc- 
tures above mentioned; and the surface is often thrown up 
into various ridges, villi, and papille. The structure is 
essentially a secreting one, giving rise to mucous as well 
as to various other special secretions. At the openings of - 
the body the mucous membrane {s directly continuous with 
theskin. The conjunctiva of the eye is also a mucous mem- 
brane.— Nasmyth’s membrane, the cuticula dentis, or 
cuticle of a tooth; the epithelial investment of the ena- 
mel of a young tooth, which persists for a while and then 
wears off.— Nictitating membrane, the winking mem- 
brane or winker ; the third eyelid. Itis very highly devel- 
oped in some animals, as birds, in which it can be swept 
across the whole eye by means of appropriate muscles and 
tendons (see cut at eye!), but in many others it is rudimen- 
tary or wanting. In essential character it is a fold of the 
conjunctival mucous membrane which when little devel- 
oped, or when not in action, lies at the inner canthus of the 
eye.— Obturator membrane. (a) The membrane or liga- 
ment nearly closing the obturator foramen. (6) The occlud- 
ing membrane of the fetal brain which closes the upper part 
of the fourth ventricle.— Pituitary membrane, the mu- 
cous membraneof the nose; the membrane lining the nasal 
passages, continuous with that of the pharynx, eur, eye, and 
various sinuses of the skull. In a part of this membrane 
ramify the nerves of smell. Also called Schneiderian 
membrane.—- Pu membrane, a delicate trans- 
parent vascular membrane of the fetal eye which closes 
the pupil for a time, and divides the space in which 
the iris is suspended into two distinct chambers. It is 
sometimes persistent, causing blindness.— Schneideri- 
an membrane, the pituitary membrane: so called from 
the anatomist Schneider, who first showed the nasal 
mucus to be the product of this membrane, not of the 
brain, as had before been supposed.— Semilunar mem- 
brane, in ornith., the membrane of the syrinx or lower 
larynx. It is a delicate, highly vibratite membrane, with 
a free concave upper margin ascending in the trachea 
from the pessulus or cross-bar of the syrinx, and consti- 
tutes a part of the vocal organs, like a vocal cord of the 
larynx of a mammal.— Serous membrane, a thin mem- 
brane of connective tissue,of mesoblastic origin, lined with 
a ee layer of flattened epithelial cells. These cells are 
youre together along lines which are sometimes straight 
ut usually sinuous or jagged. Between them here and 
there are openings (stomata) of lymphatic vessels. Mem- 
branes of this kind line certain cavities of the body, and 
are reflected over the contained viscera, forming in this 
way a shut sac, moistened with lymph and communicating 
with the lymphatic vessels through the stomata. The best 
examplesof serous membranes arc the pleure. the pericar- 
dium, the peritoneum, and the tunic vaginales.— Sub- 
radular membrane, a membrane situated under the 
radula or lingual ribbon of the odontophore of a mollusk. 
— Synovial membrane, the membrane which lines the 
joints and secretes synovia or synovial fluid, the glairy sub- 
stance which lubricates the joint and facilitates its move- 
ments. The membrane passes gradually into the articu- 
lar cartilage. Such membranes consist chiefly of con- 
nective tissue, with vessels and nerves, covered here and 
there with patches of epithelial cells.— Tectorial mem- 
brane, in anat., a strong elastic membrane fn the coch- 
lear canal of the ear, lying above and parallel with the 
basilar membrane, extending outward from the limbus 
spiralis part way toward the outer wall of the cochlea, 
and covering the Cortian organ, upon the rods of which it 
rests. It is thin at its origin at the limbus spiralis, then 
thickens, and again tapers toward the free outer extrem- 
ity. Also called membrane of Curti.— Thyrohyoid mem- 


membrane 


brane, the fibrous membrane which connects the hyoid 
bone with the thyroid cartilage. —Tympanic membrane, 
the membrane which occludes the external meatus of the 
ear and separates it from the middle ear.— Undulating 
membranes, simple membranous bands, one margin at- 
tached, the other free, exhibiting undulatory motion. Mt 
croyraphic Dict.—Vibratile membrane. Same as zems- 
lunar membrane.—Vitelline membrane, the proper coat 
or wall of an ovum, inclosing the vitellus or yolk: it cor- 
responds to the cell-wall of any other cell. Also called 
zona pellucida, from its pellucid appearance in some cases, 
as in the human ovum. 

membrane-bone (mem’bran-bon), n. An ossi- 
fication in membrane of any kind; a bone which 
has any other origin than in cartilage. The bones 
of the skeleton of vertebrates are for the most part pre- 
formed in cartilage, which is resorbed during the pro- 
cess of ossification; but some, as those of the face, of the 
top and sides of the skull, those found in tendons and other 
tibrous structures, as the bones of the eyeball, heart, penis 
ete., of Various animals, and all dertual bones, or those o 
the exoskeleton, are membrane-bones, 


membraneless (mem’ bran-les), a.  [€ mem- 
brane + -less.]) Not provided with a membrane: 
as, a membrancless cell, 

membranella (mem-bra-nel’ii), 2.3 pl. membra- 
nelle (-6). (NL.,dim.of L.membrana,membrane: 
see membrane.) In zoodl., same as cirrus, 2 (/). 

membraneous (mem-bra’né-us), a. [¢ LL. 
membraneus, of a membrane or parchment, ¢ L. 
membrana, membrane: see membrane.) Same 
as membranous, 

membrane-suture (mem/brin-su’tur), n. In 
the hemielytrum of a heteropterous insect, the 
suture between the basal harder part or corium 
and the terminal part or membrane. 

membrane-winged (mein’bran-wingd), a. 
entom., hymenopterous. 

membraniferous (mem-bra-nif’e-rus),a. [¢ L. 
membrana, membrane, + ferre E. bear},] 
Having or producing membrane. 

membraniform (mem/bra-ni-form), a. [¢ L. 
membrana, membrane, + forma, form.] Having 
the characteristics of a membrane; membra- 
nous in form; laminar; lamellar; fascial. 

membranocoriaceous (mem ’bra-no-k0-ri-a’- 
shius), a. [< L. membrana, membrane, + cortion, 
hide, + -aceous. Cf. coriaccous.) Of a thick, 
tough, membranous texture or consistency, as 
a polyzoan. 

membranology (mem-bra-nol’6-ji), 2. [« L. 
membrana, membrane, + Gir. -soyia, ¢ “zéyery, 
speak: see -ology.) The science of membranes; 
a treatise on membranes. [lare.] 

membranosus (mem-bra-no’sus), 2.; pl. mem- 
branosi (-s1). [NL.: see membranous.) A mus- 
ele of the thigh; the semimembranosus. 

membranous (mem’bra-nus), a. (= F. mem- 
braneur, « NL. membranosus, ¢ L. membrana, 
inembrane: see membrane.) 1. Having a mem- 
brane or membranes; membraniferous.— 2. 
Consisting of membrane; having the texture or 
quality of a membrane; membranaceous.— 8. 
Of or pertaining in any way to membrane; re- 
sembling membrane; membraniform.—4,. In 
bot., having the character or appearance of 
membrane; thin, rather soft and pliable, and 
often more or less translucent, as sometimes 
leaves, the walls of seed-vessels, the indusia in 
ferns, ete. See phrases below.—Membranous 
croup, labyrinth, etc. See the nouns.— Membranous 
mycelium, a mycelium in which the hyphi form a 
membranous layer by interweaving. See muceliuana.— 
Membranous ossification. ee membrane-bune. 


membranule (memn’bra-niil), x. [= F. membra- 
nule, < L. membranula, dim. of membrana, a 
membrane: see membrane.) 1, A little mem- 
brane.—2. In enfom., a small triangular flap 
or incurved portion on the posterior part of the 
base of the wings, seen in certain dragon-flies. 

membré (F. pron. mon-bra’),a. [F., < membre, 
member: see member.) In her., same as mem- 
bered. 

membrum (mem’brum), x.; pl. membra (-brii). 
[I..: see member.) In anat., a member: tech- 
nieally distinguished from truneus. 

Memecylez (mem-é-sil’é-é), n. pl. [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1828), < Memecylon + -ea@.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melas- 
tomacee, characterized by having a definite 
number of ovules, and a fruit containing from 
1 to 5 seeds, the latter with large embryos. It 
embraces 3 genera, of which Memeciulon is the type, and 
about 155 species, natives of the tropics. 

Memecylon (me-mes’i-lon),2. [NL. (Linneus, 
1767),< L. memecylon,< Gr. pupaixvzov, peaixvsov, 
peuaikv/oc, the fruit of the arbutus or straw- 
berry-tree.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Melastomacee, and type of the tribe Meme- 
cylee, characterized by having 8 anthers and a 


1-celled ovary containing 1] seed. They are smooth 
trees or shrubs with entire coriaceous leaves, and axillary 


In 
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clusters of small blue or white flowers, About 110 species 
have been described, natives of Asia, Africa, tropical Aus- 

tralia, and some of the islands in the Pacific. 
memento (meée-men’to), “1. (= F. memento, a re- 
minder, ¢ L. memento, remember, 2d pers. sing. 
impv. of meminisse, remember; a redupl. perf., 
«vy men, think: see mind], It should be noted 
that memento is not connected with memory, re- 
member, ete.) <A hint, suggestion, notice, or 
memorial to awaken memory; that which re- 
minds; a reminder of what 1s past or of what 

is to come; specifically, a souvenir. 

He is but a man, and seasonable mementos may be useful 
Bacon, 
Brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos, 
Str T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 

At length she found herself decay ; 


Death sent mementos every diay. 
Cotton, Fables, v. 


These [paralytics] speak a loud memento. 
Cowper, Task, i. 482. 
=Syn. Souvenir, etc. (see memorial), remembrancer. 
memento mori (mé-men’to mo’ri). [l., re- 
member to die, i.e. that thou must die; usual- 
ly translated, ‘remember death’: memento, 2d 
pers. sing. impv. of meminisse, remember (see 
memento); mori, die (see mort, mort2).] A 
decorative object, usually an ornament for the 
person, containing emblems of death or of the 
passing away of life: common in the sixteenth 
century. 
I make as good use of it as many a man doth of a 
Death's-head or a memento mort, 
Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 85. 
memina (me-mi‘nii), nm. [Singalese.] 1. The 
peesoreh, a deerlet of Ceylon, Tragulus memina, 
Also meminna.—2. [eap.] [N]L.J] A genus of 
such small deer, separated from Mosxchus by 
J. EK. Gray. 

Memnonian (mem-no’ni-an), a. [<« L. Memno- 
niuse< Gr. Meuvoviwc, Meuvovecoc, of Memnon, ¢ 
Ménvwv, L. Memnon, Memnon: see def.) Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling Memnon, an Ori- 
ental or Ethiopian hero in the Trojan war, slain 


by Achilles. tHe was a solar hero, son of the Dawn 
(Fos), or of Day (Hemera), symbolized as a youth of mar- 
velous beauty and strength. The Greeks gave his name 
to one of the colussi of Amenophis IIL, at Thebes in Egypt, 
the vocal Menmon, and called one of the temples there 
the Memnonium or temple of Menmmon, See Memnonium, 


Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea. Milton, P. L., x. 308. 
Memnonium (mem-n0’ni-um), 7.; pl. Afemno- 
nia (-#). [< Gr. Meurdvecor, a temple of Mem- 
non, neut. of Mepvoverog, of Memnon, ¢ Mépvwr, 


Memnon.] 1. A temple of Memnon. The name 
was given by the Greeks to an ancient temple at Susa in 
Persia, and also to the teinple still 80 called at Thebes in 
Egypt. properly the Rameseum or temple of Rameses IT. 
See Memnonian. 


And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnontum was in all its glory. 
H. Smith, Address to the Mumnny at Belzoni’s Exhibition. 
2. (l.c.orcap.] The ancient Greck name for the 
settlement or suburb adjoining the cemetery of 
an Egyptian city, consisting of extensive estab- 
lishments for the mummification of the dead, 
and of the dwellings of the numerous artisans 
employed in these establishments and in the 
various professions, arts, and trades connected 
therewith. Also memnoneion. 
Here stood, where the field of the colossi is now, the 
Memnoneton., 
C. O. Miller, Manual of Archeeol, (trans.), § 218, 
memoir (mem’wor or mé’mor), ». [< F. mé- 
moire, memoir, ¢ L. memoria, memory: see 
memory.] 14. A note of something to be re- 
membered; a memorandum. 
He desired a Memoir of ne, which I gave him, of what 
I would have him search for in the King’s Cabinet, and 


promised me all the Satisfaction he could give me in that 
Affair. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 97. 


There is not in any authora computation of the revenues 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoire from whence 
it might be collected. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 
2. A notice or an essay relating to something 
within the writer’s own memory or knowledge ; 
a record of facts upon a subject personally 
known or investigated; a concise account of 
one’s knowledge or information on any topic; 
especially, a communication to a society con- 
taining such information: as, the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences.—3. pl. A narrative of 
the facts or events of some phase of history or 
in the life of a person, written from personal 
knowledge or observation; a history or narra- 
tive dwelling chiefly upon points about which 
the writer is specially informed, as an antobi- 
ography ora continuous record of observations. 


memorandum 


memorandum 


Such narratives are generally limited to a special line of 
facts or series of events, as Guizot’s Mémotrer pour serrir 
a Uhistoire de mon temps, ‘Meinoirs to serve for the His- 
tury of my ‘Time.’ 

He told me he had studied the History of Books with 
the utmost application 18 years, and bad brought his 
Memoirs intw a good Method. Fs 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 100. 


To write his own Memotrs, and leave his Heirs 
High Schemes of Government, and Plans of Wars. 
Prior, Carmen Seculare, st. 33. 
4. In a restricted use, a biography; a memo- 
rial volume or work containing notices of the 
life and character of some one deceased, with 
extracts from his (or her) eorrespondenee, ete. 
= Syn. 4 Bivyraphy, Memoir, See lWioyraphy. 
memoiret, ». A Middle English form of a 
mémoire (1na-mwor’), 2. [I*.: see memoir.) In 
diplomacy, same ax memorandum, 4. 
memoirism (mem/’wor-izm), n. [¢ memoir + 
-ism.] The act or art of writing memoirs. 
Reducing that same memoirinn of the eighteenth century 
into history. Carlyle, Misc., 11. 242. (Dacies.) 
memoirist (mem’wor-ist), vw. [« memoir + -tst. 
Cf. memorist.] A writer of memoirs; a biogra- 
pher. : 
Sir William Temple, the lively, agreeable, and well-in- 
formed essayist and memotrizt. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 135. 


Carlo was beginning to swear “fit to raise the dead,” 
writes the menviris, at the tardiness of the Norman pair. 
G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, fi, 
memorabilia (mem ’6-ra-bil’i-#),. pl. [L., 
neut. pl. of memorabilis, worthy to be remem- 
bered or noted: see memorable.) 1. Things 
remarkable and worthy of remembrance or 
record, 

All the memorabilia of the wonderful childhood. 

Bushnell, Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 33. 

2. Things that serve to recall something to 

memory; things associated with some person, 
place, or thing that is held in remembrance. 

memorability (mem‘6-ra-bil‘i-ti), n.  [« mem- 

orable: see -bility.] Memorableness. [Rare.] 

Many events of local memorability. 

Suvuthey, The Doctor, xlvil. 
memorable (mem’‘6-ra-bl), a. and » [=F. 
memorable = Sp. memorable = Pg. memorarel = 
It. memorabile, < Li memorabilis, worthy to be 
remembered or noted, remarkable, < memorare, 
bring to remembrance, mention: see memo- 
rate.| I, a. 1. Worthy to be remembered; such 
us to be remembered; not to be forgotten; nota- 
ble; remarkable: as, the memorable names of 
history ;. memorable deeds; a memorable disas- 
ter. 

T passed through part of that forrest, which is called Fon- 
taine Beleau forrest, which is very great and memorable 
fur exceeding abundance of great massy stones. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 34 (sig. E). 
Witness our too much memorable shame 


When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 53. 


Neither the praise of his wisedom or his vertue hath 
left him memorable to posterity. 
Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


On this memoralle day [that of the battle of the Boyne) 

he was seen wherever the peril was yreatest. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvi. 
2+. Keeping in remembrance; commemorative. 
I wear it [the leek] for a memorable honour ; 
ForI am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 109. 
=S8yn. 1. Signal, extraordinary, famous. 

Ti n. An event worthy of being kept in 
memory; a noteworthy or remarkable thing. 

He that will be throughly acquainted with the principal] 
antiquities and menmorabler of this famous citie, let him 
reade a Latin Tract of one Symphorianus Campegius, 

Coryat, Crudities, L. 74. 
To record the memorables therein. 
Fuller, Church Hist., X, vi. 24. 
memorableness (mem’6-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being memorable. 
memorab y (mem’6-ra-bli), adv. Ina manner 
not to be forgotten; so as to be worthy of re- 
membrance. 
memorandt, a. [ME., = Sp. Pg. memorando, < 
L. memorandus, to be remembered: see memo- 
randum.) Memorable. 
Are he were ded and shuld fro hem wende 
A memorand thyng to have yn mynde. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 84. (Halliwell) 
(mem-6-ran’dum), #.3 pl. meae- 
oranda (-dié), less commonly memorandums 
(-dumz). [= F. memorandum, ¢ L. memoran- 
dum, neut. of memorandus, to be remembered, 
gerundive of memorare, bring to remembrance : 
see memorate.) 1, Something to be remem- 
bered: used, originally as mere Latin, and usu- 
ally abbreviated mem., to introduce a note of 
a thing to be done. Hence—2. A note to 


(Davies.) 


memorandum 


help the memory; a record of something for fu- 
ture reference or consideration. 


And over against this memorandum (of the King’s own 
hand), ‘“‘ Otherwise satistled.” 
Bacon, Hist. Henry VII., p. 212. 


Stings, conscious stings, have made my heart their Butt, 
Graving outrageous Memorandwms there 
Of those snakes tongues which Aphrodisius shot 
Into my heedleas breast. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 147. 
I have never seen any work from nature of Millet’s that 
was not sacinavandiens lke in character, indicating by out- 
line and shadow the principal contour. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 97. 
Specifically —3. In law, a writing in which 
the terms of a transaction orsome part of them 
are embodied. The statute of frauds requires a note 
or memorandum ir writing to make a valid sale in certain 
cases; and under this statute a letter may be a sufficient 
memorandum. ‘The term is often used in the caption 
memorandum of agreement, with which formal contracts 
are begun. 
4. In diplomacy, a summary of the state of a 
question, or a justification of a decision agreed 
on. Also (as French) mémoire.— Memorandum 
articles, in marine insurance, things referred to in the 
memorandum clause annexed to some policies, exempt- 
ing the insurers from liability for the articles therein 
specitied.— Memorandum check, a bank check with 
“memorandam” or “mem.” on the face of it. The legal 
effects of such an addition to the face of a check are that 
the drawer is liable upon it absolutely to the one to whom 
he gives it, and will not be exonerated by delay or omis- 
sion to present it at the bank; and, on the other hand, it 
is not, like an ordinary check, a representation that the 
drawer has any funds in the bank. But the bank may pay 
it like any other check if presented. The object of a 
memorandum check is to serve as a formal due bill, usu- 
ally with an understanding between the parties as to the 
desired delay in presentation for the convenience of the 
drawer, or that it shall never be presented at the bank, 
but to the drawer at a future time.— Memorandum of 
association, in Av. law, a doucument signed by share- 
holders, stating the naine, object, etc., of a joint-stock 
company, upon the registration of which the company has 
a legal existence. It corresponds to the articles of associ- 
ativan in the American law of corporations. — Memoran- 
dum sale, the sending of goods by an intending seller to 
a proposing buyer, subject to the approval of the latter, 
the title remaining in the seller until the buyer indicates 
his approval or acceptance of the goods, R. Miller, Law 
of Conditional Sales =8yn. 3. Souvenir, Memento, etc. 
See menwrial, 
memorandum-book (mem-6-ran’dum-buk), n. 
A book in which memoranda are written; a 
note- book. 
With memorandum-book for every town. 
Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 873. 


memorandumer (mem-6-ran’dum-ér), n. One 
who makes memoranda; one who is given to 
taking notes or jotting down casual observa- 
tions. [KRare.] 

I feel sorry to be named or remembered by that bio- 
graphical anecdotical semorandummer [Boswell] till his 
book of poor Dr. Johnson's life is finished and published. 

Madame D' Arblay, Diary, II. 335. (Davies.) 
memoratet (mem’6-rat),v.t. [¢ L. memoratus, 
pp. of memorare (>It. memorare = Sp. Pg. memo- 
rar = OF. membrer, menbrer, F. mémorer), bring 
to remembrance, mention, recount, < memor, 
reinembering: see memory. Cf. commemorate 
and remember.) To mention for remembrance; 
commemorate. 
memorative (mem/’6-ra-tiv), a. [= F. mémora- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. memorativo; as memorate + 
-ire.] 1. Of or pertaining to memory: as, the 
memorative faculty or power.—2. Preserving 
or recalling the memory of something; aiding 
the memory. [Archaic and rare. ] 

The mind doth secretly frame to itselfe memorative 


heads, whereby it recalls easily the same conceits. 
Bp. Hall, Holy Observations, No. 87. 


Vernal weather to me most memoratire. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 
memoria (mé-m0’ri-ii), n.; pl. memoria (-é). 
(ML., < L. memoria, memory: see memory. ]} 
1. A shrine or reliquary containing relies of 
some martyr or martyrs. In primitive times it 
was customary to carry the memoria in reli- 
gious processions.—2, A church or chapel 
built in memory of a martyr or confessor, often 
over his tomb. Cath. Dict. 
memorial (mé-m0’ri-al), a. and. [< ME. me- 
morial, < OF. memorial, F. mémorial = Sp. Pg. 
memorial = It. memoriale, « L. memorialis, of or 
belonging to memory or remembrance, ¢ me- 
moria, memory: see memory.) [, a. 1, Pre- 
servative of memory; serving for commemo- 
ration: as, a memorial tablet; a memorial win- 


dow in a church. 
Thou Polymnya, 
On Parnass that with thy sustres glade, ... 
Syngest with vois memorial in the shade. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, L 18. 


Last o’er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 
And raised the tomb, memorial of the dead. 
Pope, lliad, xxiv. 1008. 


memorialise, v. ¢. 
memorialist (mé-m0’ri-al-ist), n. 


memorial-stone (mé-m0’ri-al-ston), 2. 
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Where still the thorn’s white branches wave, 
M fad o'er his rival’s grave. 
Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 84. 
2. Contained in one’s memory; within the mem- 
ory of man: opposed to immemorial. [Rare.] 
The case is with the memorial possessions of the great- 


est part of mankind: a few useful things mixed with many 
trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 


Memorial cross. See cross, °.— Memorial day a day 
observed in memory of something; specifically, in the 
United States, same as Decuration day (which see, under 
decoration).— Memorial stone or tablet, a stone or tab- 
let set up, or placed on or in a wall, to commemorate some 
person or event. 


II. n. 1. That which preserves the memory of 
something; anything designed or adapted to 
serve as & reminder of a person, an event, ora 
fact or facts of any kind belonging to past time, 
as a record, a monument, an inscription, a cus- 
tom, a periodical observance, etc.: as, the ‘ Me- 
morial of St. Helena,” a book by Las Cases; the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford. 

These stones shall be for a memorial unto the children 
of Israel for ever. Josh. iv. 7. 


Memorials are history unfinished, or the first or rough 
draughts of history. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 126. 


There is a memorial for the dead, as well in giving thanks 
to God for them as in praying for them. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 291. 


He lingered, poring on memoriale 
Of the world’s youth. Shelley, Alastor. 


Nations whose memorials go back to the highest antl- 
quity. J. Milne, in Faiths of the World. 
2. Inlaw: (a) Ashort note orabstract, intended 
for registry, exhibiting the particulars of a deed, 
ete. (b) In Scots law, a statement of facts bear- 
ing upon a particular point, doubtful or dis- 
puted, in order to obtain counsel’s opinion upon 
that point; a statement of facts or points in 
dispute for the use or advice of counsel; a brief. 
—3. Awritten representation of facts made to 
a legislative or other body as the ground of a 
petition, or a representation of facts accom- 
panied with a petition.— 4. In diplomacy, one of 
a class of informal state papers much used in 
negotiations, embracing such documents as ecir- 
culars sent to foreign agents, answers to the 
communications of ambassadors, and notes to 
foreign cabinets and ambassadors.— 5+. Mem- 
ory remembrance; that which is remembered 
(about a person or thing). 

Their memorial is perished with them. Ps. ix. 6. 

Precious is the memorial of the just. Evelyn. 
6+. Eccles. See commemoration, 2 (b).=8yn. 1. 
Memorial, Montment, Memento, Sourenir, and Memoran- 
dwin agree in meaning that which puts one in mind or 
helps one to remember; all but memorandum are espe- 
cially means of Keeping a revered orendeared person, place, 
etc., in memory. A memorandum is simply a note made 
in order to prevent the forgetting of something important, 
especially something which might easily slip from the 
mind Memento and sourentr ditter ey slightly, sourenir 
being a somewhat more elevated word: we give a book 
or a lock of hair as a memento ; we prize an faded flower as 
a sourentr of a visit to Mount Vernon with friends now 
separated from us. Memorial and montnnent are some- 
times the same: as, the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford is 
essentially a monument, A monument is often a single 
shaft or column, as the Washington mantonent ; a memo- 


rial may be a commemorative structure, an illuminated 
window, a book, etc. 


A memorial is the more affectionate ; monument, the 


more laudatory. 
C. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 565. 


See memorialize. 

[= F. mémo- 
rialiste = Sp. It. memorialista; as memorial + 
-ist.] 1. One who writes a memorial or memo. 
rials. 

They would have the commemoration of their actions 
be transmitted by the purest and most untainted memori- 
alists. Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 
2. One who presents a memorial toa legislative 
or any other body, or to a person. 


memorialize (mé-m0’ri-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and 


pp. memorialized, ppr. memorializing. [« memo- 
rial + -ize.] 1. To present a memorial to; pe- 
tition by memorial. 

The Senate of Massachusetts refused to memorialize 
Congress for a female suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. The American, VI. 173. 
2. To commemorate. 


This latter work (the Annunciation] was executed for 
Bernardo Cavalcanti, one of the three commissioners who 
represented the Republic on the entrance of the Fluren- 
tine army into Pisa, which event it was intended to me- 
morialize. C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 94. 


Also spelled memorialise. 
Same 
ag corner-stone, 1. 


memoria technica (mé-m0’ri-# tek’ ni-kii). [T.: 


see memory and technic.) Literally, technical 


memorious (mé-m0’ri-us), a. 


memoristt (mem’6-rist), 2. 


memoriter (me-mor’i-tér), adv. 


memorizable (mem’6-ri-za-bl), a. 


memorization (mein’0-ri-za’shon), n. 


memory (mem’0-ri), 7.3 pl. memories (-riz). 


memory 


memory; artificial memory; a method of as- 
sisting the memory by certain contrivances; 
mnemonics. 

= OF. memo- 
rieux = Sp. Pg. It. memorioso, ¢ LL. memoriosus, 
that has a good memory, ¢ L. memoria, mem- 
ory: see memory.) 1+. That has a good mem- 
ory. Bailey, 1731.—2,. Worthy to be remem- 
bered.—3. Invested with memories. 


Shaggy Cintra... 
Moorish castle. 


with its memorious convent and its 
R, F. Burton, Gold Coast, I. 19. 
{= Pg. memorista, 
mimorista; as memor-y + -ist. Cf. memoirist.] 
1. One who remembers or brings to memory; & 
remembrancer. 
Conscience, the punctual memorist within us. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 21. 
2. One who has a retentive memory. 
{L., by mem- 
ory, by heart, < memor, remembering: see men- 
ory.] From memory; by heart: as, to recite a 
poem memoriter. 
[< memorize 
+ -able.] Capable of being memorized, or 
committed to memory. 
And does not permit any good memorizable series. 
The American, VIII. 396. 
[< mem- 
orize + -ation.] The act of memorizing, or of 
committing to memory. 


In Baden the . . . memorization of Latin words is dis- 
approved of. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXVI. 426. 


memorize (mem’6-riz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mem- 


orized, ppr. memorizing. [« memor-y + -ize.] 
1. To cause to be remembered; make memo- 
rable; perpetuate the memory of, as by writ- 
ing or inscription. 

In vain I thinke, right honourable Lord, 


By this rude rime to menwrize thy name. 
Spenser, To Lord of Buckhurst, Verses prefixed to F. Q. 


Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 2 40. 
2. To keep in memory; hold in lasting remem- 
brance; have always in mind. 
From her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. Shak., Hen. VIII, fii. 2. 52. 


And would but memorize the shining half 
Of his large nature that was turned to me. 
Lowell, Agassiz, i. 4. 
3. To commit to memory; learn by heart. 
memorizer (mem’6-ri-zér), n. One who ecom- 
mits to memory. 
The examination system of England compels men to 
cram — to become mere memorizers of facts, 
Science, XIII. 309. 
[< 
ME. memorie, also memoire, < OF. memorie, me- 
moire, memore, F. mémoire = Sp. Pg. It. memoria, 
€L. memoria, the faculty of remembering, re- 
membranee, memory, a historical account, ¢ 
memor, mindful, remembering; ef. Gr. uépuepoc, 
anxious, wépyiva, care, thought, Skt. Y smar, 
remember, From L. memor are also ult. E. 
memorial, memorate, commemorate, remember, 
ete.] 1. The mental capacity of retaining 
unconscious traces of conscious impressions or 
states, and of reealling these traces to con- 
sciousness with the attendant perception that 
they (or their objects) have a certain relation 
to the past; in a narrower sense, the power of 
such retention alone, the power oract of recall- 
ing being termed recollection. The application of 
the term is often extended, with more or less of figurative- 
ness, to analogous physical processes, 


The power to revive again in our minds those ideas 
which after imprinting have disappeared, or have been as 
it were laid aside ont of sight, . . . is memory. 

Locke, Human Understanding, ITI. x. 2. 


In memory there is necessarily some contrast of past and 


present, in retentiveness nothing but the persistence of 
the old. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 47. 


Every organ — indeed, every area and every element— 
of the nervous system has its own memory. 
G. T. Ladd, Physiol Psychology, p. 653. 
2. The fact of retaining such mental impres- 
sions; remembrance; mental hold on the past; 
retrospect; recollection. 
Hyr throte, as T have now memoyre, 


Served a round towre of yvoyre. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 945. 
Who so trusteth to thi mercy 


Is endeles in thi memourie, 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 252. 


And whan the kynge was come a-gein in to his memornie, 
he arvos and wente to cherche and was shriven. 
Merlin (E. BE. T. 3.), ili. 415. 


memory 


T'll note you in my book of memory. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, ii. 4. 101. 
A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 
Muton, Comus, L 206. 
Writing by memory only, as I do at present, I would 
gladly keep within my depth. 
Sicvft, Improving the English Tongue. 
Men once world-noised, now mere Ossian forms 
Of misty memory. well, Agassiz, iv. 1, 
3. Length of time ineluded in the conscious 
experience or observation of an individual, a 
community, or any succession of persons; the 
eriod of time during which the acquisition of 
owledge is possible. 
How first this world and face of things began, 
And what before thy memory was done. 
Miltun, P. L, vii. 687. 
The Gild of Stratford-upon-Avon, ... whose begin- 
ning was from time whereunto the memory of man run- 
neth not English Gilds (E. E. T. 5.), Int., p. xxiib 


4. The state of being remembered; continued 
presence in the minds or thoughts of men; re- 
tained or perpetuated knowledge; posterior 
note orreputation: as, to celebrate the memory 
of a great event. 

The memory of the just fs blessed. Prov. x. 7. 


Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly and tenderly. 
Bacon, Great Place, 

Lest, far dispersed 

In foreign lands, their memory be lust. 
Muton, P. L, xii. 46. 


5. That which is remembered; anything fixed 
in orrecalled to the mind; a mental impression; 
areminiscence: as, pleasant memories of travel. 


Yet experience is no more than a masse of memories as- 
sembled, that is, such trials as man hath made in time be- 
fore. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 31. 


Well, let the memory of her fleet into air. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, £ 1. 


¥ find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 
Tennyxon, In Memoriam, c. 
The Edmund Burke we are all agreed in regarding as one 
of the proudest memories of the House of Commons was 
an Irishinan. Contemporary Kev., L. 28. 


6. That which brings to mind; a memento or 
memorial; a remembrancer. 


They went and fet out the brasen serpent, which Moses 
commanded to be kept in the ark for a »emory, and offered 
before it. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 67. 


O my sweet master! O you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland ! 
Shak., As you Like it, if. 3. 8. 


7. Commemoration; perpetuation of the know- 
ledge of anything; a recalling to mind: as, a 
monument erected in memory of a person.— 8t. 
An act or ceremony of remembrance; a service 
for the dead: same as commemoration, 2 (b). 


Their Diriges, their Trentals, and their shrifts, 
Their memories, their singings, and their gifts. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 454. 


And T am told that there are women of title who boldly 
demand memories to be celebrated when there are no com- 
municants: and that there are mass priests who celebrate 
memories in the very time and place that the ordinary min- 
isters are celebrating the Communion. 

Bucer, quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., xvili. 


Legal memory, in Eng. law, the period since the begin- 
ning of the reign of Richard I.— Sound and ce posins 
mind and memory, the phrase usual in statutes pre- 
scribing what persons may make wills. and generally con- 
strued to imply ability to collect and hold in mind the par- 
ticulars both of the estate to be disposed of and of the 
ps standing in such a relation as tu have just expec- 

tions. —To commit to memory. See commit.— To 
draw to memoryt, to put on record. 

A noble storie, 
And worthy for to drairen to memorie, 

Chaucer, Prol. to Miller’s Tale, 1. 4. 
=Syn. 1-4 Memory, Recollection, Remembrance, Remi- 
nixcence, Memory is the general word for the faculty or ca- 

acity itself; recollection and remembrance are ditferent 
inds of exercise of the faculty; reminiscence, also, is used 
for the exercise of the faculty, but less commonly, and then 
it stands for the least energetic use of it, the matter seem- 
ing rather to be suggested to the mind. The correctness 
of the use of memory for that which is remembered has 
been disputed. The others are freely used for that which 
is remembered. In either sense, recollection implies more 
effort, more detail, and more union of objects in wholes, 
than remembrance. Reminiscence is used chiefly of past 
events, rarely of thoughts, words, or scenes, while recollec- 
tion is peculiarly appropriate fof the act of recalling men- 
tal operations. See remember. 
Memphian (mem’fi-an), a. [< Memphis + -an.] 
Same as Memphite. 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. Milton, P. L. i. 307. 


Memphite (mem’fit), n. and a. [< L. Mem- 
oe { Gr. Meugirnc, ¢ Méuorc, < Ecypt. Menf, 
emphis, an ancient capital of Egypt.) I. 2. 
A native or an inhabitant of ancient Memphis 
in Egypt. 
IT. a. Of or pertaining to ancient Memphis 
or to its inhabitants or dialeet; Memphian: as, 
the Memphite kingdom, 
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Memphitic (mem-fit’ik), a. [«L. Memphiticus, 
of Memphis or Egypt, < Memphites, Memphite: 
see Memphite.] Same as Memphite. 

The Memphitic and Theban versions of the New Testa- 
ment. The Academy, March 17, 1538, p. 193. 

mem-sahib (mem’sii’ib), n. [Hind., < mem, a 
form of E. ma’am, madam, + sahib, master, esp. 
applied to a European gentleman: see sahib.) 
In India, a European lady; the mistress of a 
household: so called by native servants. 

A great assemblage of Sahibs and Mem-aahibs had been 
held at Mr. B ’s in order to eat and drink wine, and 
dance together. W.H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 149. 

men (men), . 1. Plural of man.— 2}. A Mid- 
dle English variant of man in indefinite use. 

menaccanite, menaccanitic. See menacha- 
nile, menachanitic. 

menace (men’as), n. [¢ ME. menace, manace, 
manas, © OF, menace, menache, manache, F. me- 
nace = Pr. menassa, menaza = OSp. menaza (Sp. 
a-menara = Pg. a-meaga, a-meaco) = It. minaccia, 
minaceio, threat, menace, < L. minaciw, pl., 
threats, ¢ minax, threatening, projecting, ¢ 
mine, things projecting, hence threats, men- 
aces, € minere, put out, project, whence also ult. 
E. eminent, imminent, prominent, ete., and mine2, 
mien, ete.] A threat or threatening; the dec- 
laration or indication of a hostile intention, or 
of a probable evil to come. 

The Trojans view the dusty cloud from far, 


And the dark menace of the distant war. 
Dryden, #neid, ix. 87. 


No sound could have grated more unpleasantly on the 
pontitical ear than the menace of a general council. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 


Immensely strong, and able to draw in supplies con- 
stantly from the sea, Acre was a standing menace to the 
Eastern world. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 181. 


=§8yn. See the verb. 
menace (men’as), v.; pret. and pp. menaced, ppr. 
menacing, [ ME, menacen, manacen, manasen, 
€ OF. menacer, F. menacer (= Sp. a-menazar = 
Pg. a-meagar = It. minacciare), threaten, ¢ me- 
nace, a threat: see menace,n.) JT, trans. 1. To 
threaten; hold out a threat against; express a 
hostile intention toward, or indicate danger to: 
followed by with before the threatened evil 
when expressed: as, the storm menaced the ship 

with destruction. 
Whan thei wille manacen ony man, thanne thei seyn, 


God knowethe wel that I schalle do the suche a thing, 
and tellethe his Manace. Mandeville, Travels, p. 231. 


When Vortiger harde their manasynge, he was wroth 
and angry, and seide yef they spake eny more ther-of he 
sholde do the same with hem. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 26. 


Thou art menaced by a thousand spears. 
Cowper, Elegies, iv. (trans.). 
2. To hold out threats of; indicate the danger 
or risk of. 


He menaced 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., i. 2. 187. 
As to the vnbeleeuers and erroneous, it menaceth truly 
the greatest euill tocome. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 251. 


Thus the singular misunderstanding which menaced an 
open rupture at one time was happily adjusted. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, f. 19. 


=§ Menace, Threaten. Threaten is of very general 
application, in both great and little things: as, to be 
threatened with a cold; a threatening cloud; to threaten 
an attack along the whole line. Threaten is used with 
inflnitives, especially of action, but menace is not: as, to 
threaten to come, to punish. Menace belongs to dignified 
style and matters of moment. 


IT. intrans. To be threatening; indicate dan- 
ger or coming harm; threaten. 
He that oft manaceth, he that threteth more than he 
may performe ful oft time. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
Who ever knew the heavens menace 80? 
yhak,, J. C., 1 3. 44. 
menacement (men’as-ment), . [< OF. menace- 
ment; as menace + -ment.] Threat; menace. 
It may be observed that wrongful menacement is in- 
cluded as well in simple injurious restrainment as in sim- 
ple injurious compulsion. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 33, note. 
menacer (men’as-ér), n. One who menaces or 
threatens. 
Hence, menacer! nor tempt me into rage; 
This roof protects thy rashness, Philips. 
menachanite, menaccanite (mé-nak’an-it), n. 
[< Menachan or Menaccan, in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, + -ite2.] Titanic iron ore: same as il- 
menite, 
menachanitic, menaccanitic (mé-nak-a-nit’- 
ik), a. [€ menachanite, menaccanite, + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or resembling menachanite. 
moneeinety Unen 2 eng it), adv. [ menacing 


+ -ly?.] a menacing or threatening man- 
ner. 
menad, menadic, See maenad, menadic. 


menage! (me-niizh’), 7. 


menage~t, . and v. 


menaltyt (men‘al-ti), . 


mend (mend), v. 


mend 


[< F. ménage, OF. mes- 
nage, a household, family,< ML. mansionaticum, 
a household, ¢ L. mansio(n-), a dwelling, house: 
see mansion, and ef. meiny.] 1. A household; 
the company of persons living together in a 
house. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend: then 
the double ménage began to quarrel] and get into debt. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lxiv. 

2. Housekeeping; household management.— 
3 (me-naj’). A kind of club or friendly soci- 
ety common among the poorer of the working 
classes of Scotland and the north of England. 
—4+. A menagerie. 
An obsolete variant of 
manage. 


menagerie (me-naj’e-ri, me-nazh’e-ri), 7. 


[Formerly also menagery ; = It. menageria, ¢ F. 
ménagerié, &menugerie, Cménage, a household, 
family: see menage!.] 1. A yard or inclosure 
in which wild animals are kept. 
T can look at him [a national tiger] with an easy curios- 
ity, as prisoner within bars, in the menayerie of the tower. 
Burke, A Kegicide Peace, L 
2. A collection of wild animals; specifically, a 
collection of wild animals kept for exhibition. 


menagogue (men’a-gog),n. [(<Gr. ui7,a month 


(> uqviaia, menses), + aywyoc, leading, ¢ a)ecv, 
lead. Cf. emmenagogue.] A medicine that pro- 
motes the menstrual flux. 


menaion (mé-ni’on), ”.; pl. menaia (-i). [¢ LGr. 


pyvaiov, © Gr. wv, a month: see month.) In the 
Gr. Ch., any one of the twelve volumes, each 
volume answering to one month, which together 
contain a methodical digest of all the offices to 
be read in commemoration of the church saints. 
A full set of the menaia constitutes the complete 
Greek breviary. 

[See mesnality.] The 
middle class of people. 

Which was called the evyll parliamente for the nobilitie, 
the worse for the menaltie, but worste of all for the com- 
monaltie. Hall's Union (1548). (Halltwell.) 

[< ME. mendden, by apheresis 
for amenden, amend: see amend. ] L trans. 1. 
To repair, as something broken, defaced, de- 
ranged, or worn; make whole or fit for use; re- 
store to a sound or serviceable condition: as, to 
mend shoes or clothes, a wall or a road. 

He saw other two brethren . . . in a ship with Zebedee 
their father, mending their nets. Mat. iv. 21. 

Mend up the fire to me, brother, 
Mend up the fire to me. 
lddy Maisry (Child's Ballads, IT. 85). 
2. To correct or reform; make or set right; 
bring to a proper state or condition: as, to mend 
one’s ways, health, or fortune; that will not 
mend the matter. 


It schal neuere greue a good man though the gilti be 
td. 


Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 11. 
The gods preserve you, and mend you! 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, fii. 3. 


To make the People fittest to chnse, and the chosen fit- 
test to govern, will be to mend our corrupt and faulty 
Education. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


3. To improve; make better in any way; help, 
further, better, advance in value or considera- 
tion, ete. 

Who never mended his pace no more 


Nor [than if] he had done no ill. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 196). 


Tacitus observeth how rarely raising of the fortune 
mendeth the disposition. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 291. 


He [Christ] came to restore them who were delighted in 
their ruins, and thought themselves too good to be mended. 
Stilingyleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


My uncle, who is extremely mended by soap and the 
hopes of a peerage, is come up. Walpole, Letters, IT. 135. 
4, To improve upon; add to; surpass or out- 
do: as, to mend one’s shot (that is, to make a 
better one). 

I'll mend the marriage wi’ ten thousand crowns. 
Lord Saiton and Auchanachie (Child's Ballads, II. 169). 


Over and beside 
Signior Baptista’s liberality, 
Tl mend it with a largess. 
Shak., T. of the S., i. 2 151. 


To mend one’s meal, to take something more. [North. 
Eng.]=8yn. 1-8, Amend, Improre, Better, ete. See amend. 

. intrans. To grow or do better; improve; 
act or behave better. 

What think you of this fool, Malvolio? Doth he not 
mend ? Shak., T. N., i 5. 80. 
I hope the Times will mend. Hovell, Letters, ii. 48. 

But fare you weel, Auld Nickic-ben; 


Oh wad ye tak’ a thought and men’! 
Burns, Address to the De’iL 


On the mending hand. See hand. 


mend 


mend (mend), ». [< mend, v. Cf. mends.] Amend- 
ment; improvement; course of improvement; 
way to recovery : as, to be on the mend (said es- 
pecially of a person recovering from illness). 

mendable (men’da-bl), a. [< mend + -able. Cf. 
amendable.] Capable of being mended. 

The foundations and frame being good or mendable by 
the Architectors now at worke, there is good hope, when 
peace is settled, ple shall dwell more wind-tight and 
water-tight than formerly. NN. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 86. 

mendacious (men-da’shus), a. [= It. mendace, 
< L. mendax (mendaci-), lying, false, akin to 
mentiri, lie, commentum, a device, a falsehood, 
comminisci, devise, invent, py see com- 
mentl, comment?.) 1, Given to lying; speak- 
ing falsely ; falsifying. 

Finally these mendacious rogues circulated a report. 

Hawthorne, blithedale Romance, viii. 
2. Having the character ofa lie; false; untrue: 
as, a mendacious report; mendacious legends. 
mendaciously (men-da’shus-li), adv. (« men- 
dacious + -ly2.] In a false or lying manner; 
untruly; dishonestly. 
mendaciousness (men-da’shus-nes), . The 
quality of being mendacious; a propensity to 
he; the practice of lying; mendacity. 
mencactty (men-das’i-ti), ».; pl. mendacities 
(-tiz). [< LL. mendacita(t-)s, falsehood, < L. 
mendax (mendaci-), lying, false: see menda- 
cious.] 1. The quality of being mendacious; 
a disposition to lie or deceive; habitual lying. 
And that we shall not deny, if we call to mind the men- 


dacity of Greece, from whom we have received most re- 
lations. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 6. 


2. A falsehood; a lie. 


Now Eve, upon the question of the serpen 
precept in different terms: “ You shall not ea 
shall you touch it, lest perhaps you dye.” In which de- 
livery there were no less than two mistakes, or rather ad- 
ditional mendacities : for the commandment forbad not the 
touch of the fruit; and aa | said, ye shall surely dye. 

Str T. Browne : 


Mendzan, Mendzism. Same as Mandean, 
Mandaism 


andeism. 
Mendaite (men’d:z-it), ». Same as Mandean. 
mender (men’dér), n. One who or that which 
mends or repairs. 


A trade, sir, that, I pepe: I may use with a safe con- 
science; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 


Shak., J. C., £ 1. 15. 
mendiantt, 7. [< OF. mendiant, a beggar, < 
L. mendican(t-)s, begging: see mendicant. Cf. 
maund?.| A Middle English variant of mendi- 
cant. 
mendicancy (men‘di-kan-si), ». [« mendt- 
can(t) + -cy.] The condition of being a men- 
dicant; the state of beggary, or the act of beg- 
ging. 

It was often necessary for them to spend a part of every 
summer in vagrant mendicancy. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 
mendicant (men’di-kant), a. and n. [<¢OF. 
mendiant, F. mendiant = Sp. Pg. It. mendicante, 
¢ L. mendican(t-)s, ppr. of mendicare, mendicari 
beg: see mendicate. Cf. mendiant, mendinant. | 
L a. 1. Begging: reduced to a condition of 
beggary.— 2. Practising beggary; living by 
alms or doles: as, a mendicant friar. See friar. 

Fields of maize, . . . forming 
Cloisters for mendicant crows. 
Longfellow, Evangeline, it. 4. 
Mendicant orders, those religious orders which original- 
ly depended for support on the alms they received. The 
uelnct pal mendicant orders are the Franciscans, the Do- 
minicans, the Carmelites, and the Augustinians. Also 
called begging friars. : i 
II. n. A beggar j one who lives by asking 
alms; especially, a member of a begging order 
or fraternity; a begging friar. 
Next ... are certaine Mendicanis, which liue of Rice 
and Barley, which any man at the first asking giueth them. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 
And, but for that, whatever he may vaunt, 
Who now ‘s a monk had been a mendicant. 
Bp. Hail, Satires, v. 1. 
She from her store of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old Mendicant. 
Wordsworth, Old Cumberland Beggar. 
All the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 
. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, iv. 1. 


mendicatet (men‘di-kat), v. 4. [< L. mendicatus, 

p. of mendicare, mendicari (> It. mendicare = Pr. 
ED. Pg. mendigar = F. mendter, > E. obs. maund3, 
q. v.), beg, < mendicus, poor, needy, beggarly; 
as a noun, a beggar; ulterior origin unknown. 
To beg or practise beggi 


returned the 
of it, neither 


ees me 
mendicationt (men-di-ka’shon), ». [< mendi- mengite (men’jit), n. 


mendiciencet, 2. 


mending (men’ding), n. 
mendipite 


mendment+ (mend’ment), 1. 


mendozite (men-d0’zit), n. 


mends (mendz), n. pil. [By 


mene*},n. A 
mene? (mé’né). 


Mene* (mé’n6), n. 


meneghinite (men-e-gé’nit), n.  [ 


menepernourt, 7. 
menevair 3 
men-folks (men’fodks), n. pl. 


mengt, menget, ». 
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Two grave and punctual authors . . . omit the history 
of his (Belisarius’s) mendication. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 17. 
[ME., equiv. to *mendicance : 
see mendicancy.] Mendicancy. 

There hath ben great discord .. . 


Upon the estate of mendictence. 
Rom. of the Rose. 


mendicity (men-dis’i-ti), n. (< ME. mendicitee, 


< OF. mendicite, F. mendicité = Sp. mendicidad 
= Pg. mendicidade = It. mendicita, < L. mendi- 
cita(t-)s, beggary, pauperism, < mendicus, beg- 
garly: see mendicate.] 1. The state or condi- 
tion of a beggar; beggarliness. 

For richease and mendicitees 


Ben cle two extremytees. 
Bes Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6525. 


In the case of professional authors, mendicity often trails 
mendacity along with it. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I. 88. 
2. The practice of begging; beggary; mendi- 
canc 


mendinanti, nm. [ME., <« OF. mendinant, ppr. of 


mendiner, mendiener, beg, < mendien, mandien, 
mendiant, mendicant, begging: see mendiant, 
mendicant.}| A mendicant or begging friar. 
Therfore we mendynantz, we sely freres, 
Ben wedded to poverte and continence. 
Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 198. 
[Verbal n. of mend, 
v.] 1. A yarn composed of cotton and wool, 
and tk Soldat for darning the so-called merino 
stockings made on the stocking-loom: used 
chiefly in the plural.—2. Articles collectively 
that require to be mended. 
men’ di-pit), 2. [« Mendip (see 
def.) + -ite*.] A rare oxychlorid of lead, usu- 
ally occurring in fibrous or columnar radiated 
masses, also crystallized, of a white color and 
Peery luster. It is found in the Mendip hills, 


omerset, England. 
[< ME. mend- 


ment; by apheresis from amendment.) 1. 
Amendment. 
Such a grace was hir lent 


That she come to mendment. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, £1.43. (Halliwell.) 


By that mendment nothing else he meant 
But to be king, to that mark he was bent. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 355. 
2. Fertilizing; manuring. [Prov. Eng.] 
This writer’s flood shall be for their mendment or fer- 
tility, not for their utter vastation and ruin. 
Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes (1658), Pref. (Latham.) 
[< Mendoza (see 
def.) + -ite2.] In mineral., soda alum, occur- 
ring in white fibrous masses near Mendoza, 
Argentine Republic. 
apheresis from 
amends.] Amends; requital; remedy. [Now 
chiefly prov. Eng. ] 
All wrongs have mendes, but no amendes of shame. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. 1. 20. 


If she be fair, ‘tis the better for her: an she be not, she 
has the mends in her own hands. 
Shak., T. and C., L 1. 68. 


menel}, v.,n., anda. A Middle English form of 


meanl, mean2, etc. 
A Middle English form of meiny. 
A Chaldaic word, signifying 
‘numbered.’ 
And this is the writing that was written, MENE, MENE, 
TEEEL, UPHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the 
thing: MENE; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
ished it. Dan. v. 25, 26. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. “fn, the moon: 
see moon.] A “eae of acanthopterygian fishes 
whose species have silvery hues like moonlight, 
typical of the family Mentde. Lacépéde, 1803. 
ter Prof. 
Meneghini (1811-89), a mineralogist, of Pisa 
University.] A sulphid of antimony and lead 
having a lead-gray color and bright metallic 
luster, occurring in orthorhombic crystals, also 
in massive forms with fibrous structure. 
Same as matnpernor. 
t,. See miniver. 
The men of a 
re ta or community collectively. [Col- 
oq. 
Is it because they are the burden-carriers of the com- 


munity, ng in the creels strapped on to their backs 
loads that the men-folks would scarcely lift from the 
ground? Ha 8 Mag., LL. 182. 


Obsolete forms of ming], 
ming2. 
ngcornt, 7. See mangcorn. 


{After Menge, the dis- 


cate + -ion.] The act or habitual practice of coverer.] A black mineral occurring in small 


begging. 


crystals in granite veins in the men moun- 


menhir (men‘hir), x. 


menial (mé’ni-al), a. and n. 


menialtyt (mé’ni-al-ti), n. 


menialty 


tains, Urals. Its exact nature is doubtful; it 
may be identical with columbite. 


aie, Sey v.and n. An obsolete form of mingle. 
menhaden (men-ha’dn), 7. 


[Also manhaden ; 
a corruption of Narragansett Indian munnavw- 
hatteatg (Roger Williams), lit. ‘fertilizer,’ a 
name applied to the menhaden, herring, and ale- 
wife, all being used by the Indians for manuring 
their corn-fields. ] +4 clupeoid fish, Brevoortia 


tyrannus. It has the appearance of a shad, but is still 
more compressed, has a large head, and the scales are 
closely imbricated, leaving a high narrow surface exposed 
while their posterior margins are pectinated. Thejaws and 
mouth are toothless, and there isa ey median emargina- 
tion of the ps i jaw. The intestinal canal is very long, 
and the chief food ia obtained from mud taken into the 
stomach. Itis one of the most important economic fishes 
of the eastern coast of the United States; it ranges from 
25° to 45° north latitude, and in the summer occurs in the 
coast-waters of all the Atlantic States from Maine to Flor- 
ida, but in winter only south of Cape Hatteras. It is the 
most abundant fish on the eastern coast of the United 
States. Formerly it was used almost solely for manure, 
but wank a bp are now converted into oil, and many 
are canned in oil, to be sold as ‘‘ sardines,” like the European 
fishes so named. It attainsalength of from 12 to 16 inch- 
os is bluish above with silvery or brassy sides, the fins usu- 
y tinged yellowish or greenish, and has a dark scapu- 
lar blotch, often with smaller spots behind it. It varies 
a good deal in details of form and color with age, and to 
some extent with season and locality. This fish has at 
least 30 different popular names in the United States, the 
leading ones being mossbunker, with many variants (see 
mossbunker), pogie or and its variants, alewife or old- 
wise, whiting or a bs , bony-fish, so (which see), 
thack, chebog, pilchard (a misnomer), schooly, 
shiner, pauhagen Kpaghadeh, pookagan, etc.), yellowtau, 
Ce shad, tne (as put "P in oil), and sardine. 
he name menhaden extends in literary use to all the 
other species of Brevoortia, of which there are several, as 
B. patronus of the Gulf of Mexico; and it is locally mis- 
applied to the thread-herring, Opisthonema thrissa. See 
cut under Brevoortia. 
[< Corn. maenhir, < Corn. 
and W. maen, a stone (cf. dolmen, cistvaen), + 
hir, long. Cf. longstone.] In archeol., one of 
a class of monumental stones of greater or less 


antiquity, found in various parts of Europe, 


Group of Menhirs at Carnac, Brittany. 


also in Africa and in regions of Asia, especially 


in the Khassian hills. They are very abundant in 
Brittany, France. They are usually tall and massive, either 
entirely rough or partly cut, and are set upright in or on 
the ground, either singly or in groups, alinementz, circles, 
or other combinations. See megalithic. 

All can trace back the history of the menhirs from his- 
toric Christian times to non-historic regions, when these 
rude stone pillars, with or without still ruder inscription 
were gradually superseding the earthen tumuli asa reco 
of the dead. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 60. 


[Early. mod. E. 
menyall, < ME. meineal, meyneal, « OF. (AF.) 
mesnial, menial, meignal, pertaining to a house- 
hold, < meisnee, maisnee, etc., a household: sec 
meiny.) I, a. 1. Belonging to a retinue or train 
of servants; serving. 

Also an Act was made, That no Lord, nor other, might 


ve any Liveries to any but their Household and Menial 
ervants. Baker, Chronicles, p. 164, 


Lo! the sad father, frantic with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial train. 
Pope, Wiad, xxiv. 202. 
2. Pertaining to servants or domestic service; 
servile. 
The women attendants perform only the most mental 
Offices. Swift, Gulliver’s Travels. 
Freebooters, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to 
menial employments, became mighty ahs. 
Macaway, Warren Hastings. 
II, ». A domestic servant; one of a body of 
household servants: now used chiefly as a term 
of disparagement. 
That all might mark — knight, menial, high, and low. 
Cowper, Hope, |. 812. 
Hired servants are of three kinds: mentals, day-labor- 
ers, andagenta, A menial is one who dwells in the house- 
hold of the master, and is employed about domestic con- 
cerns, under a contract, express or depo to continue 
service for a certain time. Robinson, Elem. of Law, 123. 
[< menial + -ty. 
Cf. menalty.] Common people collectively. 
The vulgar menialty conclude therefore it is like to in- 
crease, because a hearnshaw (a whole afternoone pogernen? 
sate on the top of Saint Peter's church in Cornehill. 
Nash, Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (1613). (Nares.) 


Menidszs 


Menids (men’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Menet + 
-ide.] A family of scombroidean acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Mene. The 
body is much compressed and the abdomen prominent and 
trenchant, the mouth very protractile, the dorsal very long 
and entire, the anal also very long and commencing just be- 
hind the ventrals, and the ventrals elongated and complete. 
Mene maculata is an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean. 

menilite (men’i-lit), ». [« Afénil(montant) (see 
def.) + -ite2.] Avariety or subspecies of opa- 
line silica found at Ménilmontant, a quarter in 
the eastern part of Paris. It is found in kidney- 
shaped masses of the size of the hand or larger, sometimes 
in globules of the size of a nut. It has usually a dull 
grayish or bluish color. 

meningeal (mé-nin’jé-al), a. [« meninz, pl. 
meninges, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the me- 
ninges.— Meningeal arteries, the arteries supplying 
the dura mater of the brain, the een one being the 
middle or great meningeal from the internal maxillary. 

meninges, ». Plural of menins. 

meninertle (men-in-jit’ik), a. [« meningitis + 
-ic.] Relating or pertaining to meningitis; af- 
fected with meningitis. 

meningitis (men-in-ji‘tis).n. [NL., ¢ Gr. wire 
(syveyy-), & membrane (see menins), + -itis.) 
Inflammation of the membranes of the brain 
or spinal cord.— Epidemic cereb menin- 
gitis, an infectious disease which in ordinary cases is 
characterized by an acute invasion with violent headache, 
severe pains and stiffness in the neck, and great malaise, 
more or less fever, sometimes a chill, and sometimes vom- 
iting. The subsequent course varies greatly, but usually 

resents severe headache and backache and retraction of 
he head, tenderness along the spine, often vertigo, stupor, 
frequently delirium, sometimes convulsions, sometimes 
vomiting, with paralysis of the ocular and facial muscles 
or abnormal stimulation of the same. The spinal nerves 
exhibit more or less disturbance; herpes facialis is fre- 
quent, and other skin affections, such as petechia, roseola, 
and urticaria. The spleen may be slightly but is not great- 
ly enlarged. The disease lasts from two to four weeks in 
Toany cases, but it may be fatal in a few days, or a severe 
invasion may be followed by equally speedy recovery; on 
the other hand, it may last for eight weeks or more. It is 
most frequent in chiidren, but adults are not exempt. The 
infection inheres in localitics ; pruximity to or contact with 
the sick does not seem to increase exposure. Anatomically, 
the disease presents a purulent Sp Sa Si of the cere- 
brospinal axis. Also called black death, ck fever, cere- 
brospinal fever, conyestive fever, malignant meningitis, 
malignant purpura, malignant purynne fever, neuropur- 
puric fever, pestlential purpura, petechial fever, phrenitis 
typhodes, purple fever, spolted fever, huid meningitis, 
typhus petechvalis, typhus syncopalis.— Tubercular men- 
ingitis. See tubercular. 

meningocele (mé-ning’g0-sél),n.  [< Gr. pve) é 
(umvtyy-), & membrane, + «747, & tumor.) In 

pathol., hernia of the meninges or cranial mem- 
ranes; cerebral hernia confined to the mem- 
branes. 

meningococcus (mé-ning’go-kok-us), n. [NL. 
€ Gr. pipiys (unvtyy-), & membrane, + xKdxxoc, a 
kernel.] A coccus supposed to be the cause 
of cerebrospinal fever. 

meningorachidian, meningorhachidian (mé- 
ning’ go-ra-kid’i-an), a. [¢ Gr. pjveyé (uneyy-), 
a membrane, + paxic (payis-), the spine.] Per- 
taining to the meninges or membranes of the 
spinal cord and to the rachis or spine: as, the 
meningorachidian veins. See spinal. 

meninguria (men-ing-gi’ri-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 

quyé (umiyy-), & membrane, + ovpov, urine.] 
rine containing membranous shreds. 

meninting (me-nin’ting), n. [Javanese.] A 
three-toed kingfisher, Ceyx meninting. 

meninx (mé‘ningks), n.; pl. meninges (m6-nin’- 
jez). L., ¢ Gr. uqvryé (uqveyy-), @ membrane, 
esp. of the brain.] In anat.,a membrane; espe- 
cially, one of the three membranes that invest 
the brain and spinal cord. They are the dura mater, 
the arachnoid, and the pia mater, named in order from 
without inward. See these words. 

meniscal (mé-nis’kal), a. [«< meniscus + -al.] 
Pertaining to or having the form of a meniscus. 

meniscate (mé-nis’kat), a. [< meniscus + -atel.] 
Resembling the section of a meniscus: applied 
in botany to a cylindrical body bent into a 
semicirele. 

menisciform (mé-nis’i-férm), a. [< Gr. uyvioxoc 
a crescent (see meniscus), + L. forma, form. 
Of the form of a meniscus or crescent. 

meniscoid (mé-nis’koid), a. _[< Gr. pyvicxos, a 
crescent, eldoc, form.] Like a meniscus; 
crescent-shaped; concavo-convex. 

meniscoidal (men-is-koi’dal), a. [< me- - 
niscoid + -al.] Same as meniscuid. 

meniscus (mé-nis’kus), 2.; pl. menisci 
(-1). [< NL. meniscus, ¢ Gr. pqviokoc, a 
crescent, dim. of y7vy, the moon: see 
moon.] 1. A erescent or crescent- 
shaped body. Specifically —2. A lens, 
convex on one side and concave on the 
other, and thicker in the center, so that its sec- 
tion presents the appearance of the moon in 


Meniscus, 
def. 2. 


menisét, %. 


menispermal (men-i-spér’mal), a. 
menispermate (men-i-spér’mat), 7. 


menispermic (men-i-spér’mik), a. 


menispermine 


Menispermum 
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its first quarter. As the convexity exceeds the con- 
cavity, a meniscus may be regarded as a convex lens (also 
called a converging mentscus); the corresponding form in 
which the convexity is less than the concavity is some- 
times but improperly called a diverging meniscus. See cut 
under lens. 


3. The convex or concave surface of a liquid, 
caused by capillarity: thus, the mercury in a 
barometer has @ conver 
meniscux, but spirit or 
water aconcare mentscus. 
—4. In anat., an inter- 
articular fibrocartilage, 
of a rounded, oval, disk- 
like, or faleate shape, sit- 
uated between the ends 
of bones, in the interior 
of joints, attached by the 
margins. Such cartilages 
are found in man in the tem- 
poromaxillary, the sterno- 
clavicular, and sometimes the 
acromioclavicular articula- 


tions, and in the wrist- and 
knee. joints. 


5. In zvol., a peculiar organ, of doubtful fune- 
tion, found in Echinorhynchus, a genus of acan- 
thocephalous parasitic worms. Husley. 

[< ME. menuse, « OF. menuise, me- 
nuse, menuze, any small object, small fish, small 
fry, < menutser, make small, minish: see min- 
ish.] 1. Small fish; small fry.—2. A minnow. 

The little roach, the menise biting fast. 
John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 167). 
menisont, menson}, . (< ME. menison, meni- 
soun, menysoun, menexsoun, < OF, meneison, mic- 
NOON MENUISON, Mmenison, menisoun, maneson, 
dysentery, diarrhea, ¢ LL. manatio(n-), a flow- 
ing: see manation.}] Diarrhea; dysentery. 
Bothe meseles & mute, and in the menyson blody. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 111. 


Forms of Meniscus, def. 3. 
1, concave ; 2, convex. 


Menispermaces (men‘i-spér-ma’sé-6), ». pl. 


(NL. (A. P. de Candolle, 1824), ¢ Menispermum 
+ -acew.] A natural order of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants, of which the genus Mené- 
spermum is the type, belonging to the cohort 


anales. It is characterized by small, usually three- 
parted, diecious flowers, with the petals shorter than the 
sepals, and sulitary seeds, which are attached by the ven- 
tral face, and have the micropyle above. The order em- 
braces about 57 genera and 350 species, the number of 
which may, however, be greatly reduced; they are found 
peicelvely within the tropics, although a few occur in 

orth America, western Asia, and Australia. They are 
principally woody climbers, with alternate leaves and 
clusters of small flowers. The plants possess active nur- 
cotic and bitter properties, some being very poisonous, 
while others are used as tonics. It includes 4 tribes, the 


Tinosporeee, Cocculece, Cissampelidee, and Pachygonee. 


, Menispermaceous (men ‘i-spér-ma’ shius), a. 


Of, pertaining to, or having the characters of 
the Menispermacee. 
[< Meni- 


spermum + -al.] Relating to the Menisperma- 
cee, or to the larger group to which that order 
belongs. 

[< meni- 
sperm-ic + -ate2.] A compound of menisper- 
mic acid and a base. 

[< menisper- 
mum + -ic.] Obtained from the seeds of 
the menisperma- 
ceous plant Ana- 
mirta Cocculus: 
applied to an 
acid 


(men - i - spér ’- 
min), 7. [< 
menispermum + 
-ine2, An al- 
kaloid extracted 
from the shells of 
the fruit of Ana- 
mirta Cocculus. 
It is tasteless 
and medicinally 
inert. See Coccu- 
lus. 


(men-i-spér’- 
mum), 2 [NL. 
(Tournefort, 
1705), so called 
from the half- 
moon shape of 
the seeds; < Gr. 
phvn, the moon, + orépua, a seed.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, type of 
the natural order Menispermacee, the moonseed 
family, and belonging to the tribe Cocculee, 
characterized by having the embryo horseshoe- 


1, flowering branch of Afestspermum 
Canadense,; 2, a deeply lobed leaf; a, 
the male flower; 6, the female flower; 
¢, the pistils and a stainen; 4, vertical sec- 
tion through one of the pistils; ¢, the fruit. 


menivert, . 
mennard (men‘ard), n. [See minnow.] A min- 


mennawet, 7. 
Mennonist (men/on-ist), 1. 


Mennonite (men’on-it), 2. 


mennowt, 7. 
menobranch (men’6-brangk), n. An animal of 


Menocerca (men-6-sér’ ki), n. pl. 


Menodus (men’6-dus), 7. 


menolipsis (men-6-lip’sis), 7. 


menologium 


shaped, and by having from twelve to an in- 


definite number of stamens. They are climbin 
piu. with partially Pea greed lobed or ang] 
eaves, flowers in panicles, and the fruit a com 

drupe. There are 2 species — M. Canadense, the Canadian 
moonseed, native of North America, and 9. Dauricum, in- 
digenous to the temperate of eastern Asia. The 
former is a desirable arbor-vine, though its flowers are in- 
conspicuous, Its fruit is black with a bloom, resembling 
small grapes. . 
2. [l. c.] The pharmacopaial name of the rhi- 


zome and rootlets of Menispermum Canadense. 
It is little used in medicine, and seems inert. 
Also called Texas saraaparilla. 

An obsolete form of méniver. 


[Prov. Eng. ] 


An obsolete form of minnow. 
[< Mennon-ite + 


[< Menno (see def.) 
+ -ite2,.] A memberofaChristian denomination 
which originated in Friesland in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, and holds doctrines 
of which Menno Simons (1492-1559) was the 


chief exponent. The leading features of the Men- 
nonite es have been baptism on profession of faith, 
refusal of oaths, of civic offices, and of the support of 
the state in war, and a tendency to asceticism. Many of 
these beliefs and practices have been modified. The sect 
became divided in the seventeenth century into the Up- 
land (“QObere”) Mennonites or Ammanites and the Low- 
land (“‘ Untere’) Mennonites, the former being the more 
conservative and rigorous. Members of the sect are found 
in the Netherlands, Germany, Russia, etc., and especially 
in the United States. In the last-named country they are 
divided into ‘‘Untere ” or Old Mennonites, “ Obere” Men- 
nonites or Ammanites, New Mennonites, Evangelical 
Mennonites, and Reformed Mennonites (or Herrians). 


An obsolete form of minnote. 


now. 


-ist.] Same as Mennonite. 


the genus Menobranchus. 


Menobranchidaj (men -6-brang’ ki-dé), n. pl. 


(NL., < Menobranchus + -ide.) <A family of 
amphibians named from the genus Menobran- 
chus: same as Proteide. 


Menobranchus (men-6-brang’kus), . [NL., < 


Gr. péverv, remain (see remain), + Spay zea, gills. ] 
1. A genus of tailed amphibians of the family 
Proteida, characterized by the persistence of 


Menobranchus or Necturus maculatus. 


the gills and the possession of four limbs with 

four well-developed digits. It is the American rep- 
resentative of the Old World genus Proteus. M. macu- 
latus inhabits the waters of the Mississippi basin and of 
the Great Lakes, while M. punctatus is found in those of 
the south Atlantic watershed. The genus is also called 

Necturus. ‘ 

2. (i. c.] An animal of this genus. 

[NL., < Gr. 
every, remain, + xépxoc, a tail.] A series of Old 
Vorld catarrhine simians, from which the tail- 

less apes (Anthropoidea) and man are by some 

apie to be derived, as well as the existing 
tailed monkeys and baboons. Haeckel. 


menocercal (men-6-ser’kal), a. [< Afenocerca + 


-al.] Of or pertaining to the Menocerca. 


Menodontidsz (men-d-don’ti-dé), x. 


rl, ss 
« Menodus (-odont-) + -ide.] A family of fossil 
perissodactyls, typified by the genus Menodus, 
to which are probably also referable such forms 
as Titanotherium of Leidy, Brontotherium of 
Marsh, and Symborodon of Cope. 
. (Pomel, 1849), 
<« Gr. pin, & crescent, + odoi¢ (odurvT-) = E. 
tooth.| A genus of fossil perissodactyls, typi- 
cal of the family Menodontida. 
[NL., < Gr. pip, 


month (> «zqaia, the menses), + Aciyuc, a fail- 
ing.] In pathol., the failure or retention of the 
catamenia. 


menologium (men-6-!6’ji-um), n. Same as me- 


nology. 


menology 


menology (mé-nol’6-ji), n. [=F. ménologe = Sp. 
Pg. menologio, < . menologium, < MGr. uyvo- 
7o;tov, a calendar of months, < Gr. u77, a month 
(see month), + 4670, an account, ¢ Aéyerv, speak, 
tell: see -ology.)] 1. A register of months, or 
of occurrences in the order of the months. 
In a Saxon menology of great antiquity, the author... 
goes on to say, cte. 
J. M. Kemble, Saxons in England, I. 4238. 
2. A list or calendar of martyrs; specifically, in 
the Gr. Ch., a book which contains a list of all 
the festivals celebrated throughout the year, 
and the lives of the church saints and martyrs. 
It corresponds to the martyrology of the Roman 
Catholie Church. 
menopause (men’6-piz), ». [= F. ménopause, 
< Gr. xi, month () unviata, the menses), + zav- 
crc, & cessation.] The final cessation of the 
menses or monthly courses of women, which 
occurs normally between the ages of forty-five 
and fifty; the end of menstruation. 
menoplania (men-6-pla’ni-i), ». [NL., < Gr. 
ey, Month (> pviaia, the menses), + TAdr7, a 
wandering, deviation.] In pathol., a discharge 
of blood, at the catamenial period, from some 
other part of the body than the womb; an aber- 
ration of the menstrual flow. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
Menopoma (men-6-p0’ mii), n. [NL., so called 
with ref. to its permanent gill-openings; < Gr. 
Heverv, remain, + woya,alid.] A genus of large 
tailed amphibians, typical of the family Meno- 
pomida : so ealled from the persistence of the 
gill-slits or branchial apertures. The genus is pe- 
cnliar to America, where it represents the so-called “giant 
salamander” of Japan (Cryptobranchuas, or Sieboldia, or 
Meyalobatrachus maximus) There are two species of 
these large, ugly, and i Me creatures, M. allegha- 
menas and M, horrida. They have four short but well- 
formined limbs, the fore feet four-toed and the hind feet 
five-tocd. They attain a length of one or two feet, and 
live in muddy waters of the Alleghany region and Missis- 
sippi basin. They are voracious, may readily be taken with 
hook and line, and are very tenacious of life. They are the 
largcst amphibians of America, and are wrongly reputed 
to be poisonous. They are popularly known by the names 
of Arilbender, mud-devil, water-puppy, water-dog, ground 
pupyy, and tieeeg. The genus is also called Protonopais, 


ita two species being then known as P. fusca and P. horri- 
da. See cut minder hellbender 


Menopomatidz (men’6-p6-mat’i-dé), n. pi. 
[NL.] Same as Menopomide. Hogg, 1838. 
menopome (men’6-p6m),n. (<NL. Menopoma.] 
An animal of the genus mie pe 
Menopomidz2 (men-6-pom’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., 
< Menopoma + -ide.] A family of tailed am- 
hibians named from the Pea Menopoma. It 
fs com posed of the two genera Menopoma (Ge Prune 
and Meyalobatrachua (or Steboldia or Cryptobranchus), aud 
is also called Protonopside and Cryptobranchide. 
menorrhagia (men-0-ra’ji-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ui, Taonth (> pyviaia, menses), + -payia, a flow- 
ing, € pyyvrva, break. Cf. hemorrhage.] 1. In 
physxiol., ordinary menstruation.— 2, In pathol., 
an immoderate menstrual discharge; menor- 


rhagy. 

menorrhagic (men-0-raj’ik), a. [< menorrhaqy 
+ +«.] Of or pertaining to menorrhagia; also, 
affected with menorrhagia. 

menorrhagy (men’6-ra-ji), ». Same as menor- 
rhagia. 

menorrhea (men-6-ré’ii), n. [NL., < Gr. pip, 
month (> znviaia, menses), + poia, a flowing, < 
peer, flow.] 1. In physiol., the normal menstrual 
flow.— 2. In pathol., prolonged menstruation. 

menostasis (mé-nos’taé-sis),n. [NL., < Gr. pup, 
a month (> p7viaia, menses), + ordoc, a stand- 
ing: see stasis.] 1. In pathol., the retention 
of the menses and their accumulation in the 
uterus; suppression or retention of the cata- 
menial discharge.—2. The acute pain which 
in some women precedes each appearance of 
the menses: so called because it is presumed 
to be occasioned by stagnancy of the blood in 
the capillary vessels of the uterus. 

men tion (men-os-ta’shon), n. [< Gr. ph, 
a month (> pyviaia, menses), + L. statio(n-), 
standing: see station.) Same as menostasis. 

Menotyphla (men-6-tif’li), n. pl. (NL., < Gr. 
pévecv, remain, + 7¢46¢, blind (with ref. to the 
cecum).) In some systems of classification, a 
division of the mammalian order Insectivora, 
including those forms which possess a ce#cum, 
as distinguished from those without a csecum, 
or Lipotyphla. 

menotyphlic (men-6-tif/lik),a. [< Menotyphla 
+ -ic.] Having a cecum specifically, of or 


pertaining to the Menotyphla. 
menourt, x. A Middle English form of minor. 
menowt, ”. An obsolete form of minnow. 


mensa (men’sii), 2.; pl. mens@ (-86). [L.] A 
table, or something resembling a table. Specif- 
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ically —(a) In anat., the flat grinding surface of one of 
the molar teeth; the corona, (0) Eccles., the top or upper 


surface of an altar.— Divorce a mensa et thoro. Sce 
divorce. 


mensal! (men’sal), a. and”. [= It. mensale, < 
L. mensalis, of a table, < mensa, a table: see 
mensa.] I, a. Belonging to the table; trans- 


acted at table. [Rare.] —Mensal church, in Scot- 
land, before the Reformation, a church allotted by its pa- 
tron to the service of the bishop, made thenceforth part of 
his own benefice, and so regarded as contributing to the 
maintenance of his table.— Mensa] landt, land devoted to 
the supply of food fur the table, as of a king or lord. 


II. ». The book of accounts for articles had 
for the table. Hallitcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mensal? (men’sal),a. [= Pg. mensal, ¢ Li. men- 
sis, @ month: see month.) Monthly. [{Rare.] 
In the male as in the female, the maturation of the re- 
productive elements is a continuous process, though we 


cra Pa say that it is not influenced by this aensal pe- 
riodicity J. Nelson, Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 390. 


mense (mens), x. [A later form of mensk.] 1. 
Dignity of conduct; propriety; decorum; sense 
of honor; good manners. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng. ] 

Auld Vandal, ye but show your little mense, 


Just much about it wi’ your scanty sense. 
Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 


We hae mense and discretion, and are moderate of our 
mouths. Scott, Rob Roy, vi. 
2. Ornament; credit: as, he’s a mense to his 
family. [Seoteh and prov. Eng.) 

mense (mens), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mensed, ppr. 
mensing. [A later form of mensk.) To grace; 
ornament; set off or bea credit to: as, the pic- 
tures mense the room. [Scotch and prov. Eng. ] 

menseful (mens’fil), a. [< mense + -ful. al 
older form menskful, q. v.] Decorous; manner- 
ly; respectful and worthy of respect. [Scotch 
and prov. Eng. ] 

What! menseful Mysie of the Mill so soon at her prayers? 


Now, benison on the bonny eyes that open so early! 
Scott, Monastery. 


menseless (mens’les), a. [< mense + -less.] 
Destitute of grace, propriety, or moderation; 
uncivil; immoderate. [Scotch and prov. Eng. 
No to rin an’ wear his cloots, 
Like ither menseless, graceless brutes. 

Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. 

menses (men’séz), ». pl. [< L. menses, pl. of 
mensis, & month: see month.] Catamenial or 
monthly discharges; a periodic constitutional 
flow of blood or bloody fluid from the mucous 
coat of the uterus of a female, as a woman, 
monkey, bitch, or other mammal. The menses oc- 
cur in connection with ovulation, of which they are gener- 


allya sign. They normally occur in women thirteen times 
a year, or at intervals of a lunar month, whence the name. 


menskt,a.andn. [<¢ ME. mensk,< AS. mennise, 
of man, human (see mannish): as a noun, men- 
nisc, humanity (= Icel. mennishka = Sw. men- 
niska = Dan. menneske = OS. menniski = 
OF ries. manniska, manska, mansche, menneska, 
menska, menscha, minscha = OHG. menniski, 
mennisgi, mannisco, mennisko, MHG. mennische, 
mensche, G. mensch, man), < mennise, human, 
€ mann, man: see man, mannish.] JT, a. 1. Of 
man or mankind; human. 

More mensak it is manliche to deie 


Than for to fle couwar|d)li for ougt that mai falle. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3900. 


2. Honored; honorable. 


A mensk lady on molde mon may hir calle, for gode. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Kniyht (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 964. 


II. . Dignity; honor; grace; favor; good 
manners; decorous bearing or conduct. 
At the fote ther-of ther sete a faunt, 


A mayden of menake, ful debonere. 
Alliterative Poems (cd. Morris), 1. 162. 


My menske and my manhede ge mayntene in erthe. 
Morte Arthure (i. E. T. 8.), 1. 399. 


menskt, v. ¢. [ME. mensken,< mensk,n.] 1, To 
dignify; honor; grace. 
To be there with his best burnes bi a certayne time, 
To mensk the mariage of Meliors his dougter. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), L 4815, 
git I may as I mihte menske the with ziftes, 
And meyntene thi monhede more then thou knoweste 
Piers Plowman (A), iii. 177. 
2. To worship; reverence. 
All tho that trulye trastis in the 
Schall neuere dye, this dare I saye. 
Therfore ge folke in fere 
Menske hym with mayne and myght. 

York Plays, p. 199. 
menskful}, a. [ME., < mensk + -ful.] Honor- 
able; worshipful; gracious; graceful; courtly. 
Whan he kom first to this kourt bi kynde than he schewde, 


His manners were 80 menskful a-mende hem migt none. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 507. 


mensurable 


menskfullyt, adv. [ME., ¢ menskful + -ly2.] 
With honor, grace, propriety, or civility; honor- 
ably; worshipfully. 
I gitfe gowe lyffc and lyme, and leve for to passe, 
So ge doo my message menskefully at Rome. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 38.), 1. 2322, 
menskindt, 7. 


A rare variant of mankind. 
We menskind in our minority are like women; .. . that 
they are must forbidden they will soonest attempt. 
ryd, Spanish Tragedy, iii. (Dariea.) 
mensklyt, adr. [ME.,< mensk + -ly2.] With 
honor, dignity, or propriety; moderately; 
worthily. 
The Marques of Molosor menskliche hee aught. 
Alisaunder of Macedvine (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 173 


menstraciet, menstracyet, 7. See minstrelsy. 

menstrua! (men’stré-ii), n. pl. [L., < menstriuus, 
monthly: see mensiruous.] Catamenial dis- 
charyes; menses. 

menstrua2, x. Latin plural of menstruam. 

menstrual! (men’‘strdé-al), a. [= F. menstruel 
= Pr. menstrual = Sp. Pg. menstrual = It. men- 
struale, « Ta. menstrualis, monthly, of or hav- 
ing monthly courses, ¢ menstruus, monthly: 
see menstruous.) 1, Reeurring once a month; 
monthly; gone through or completedin a month; 
specifically, in asiron., making a complete 
hes of changes in a month; pertaining to 
changes of position recurring monthly: as, the 
menstrual equation of the sun's place.—2, Per- 
taining to the menses of females; menstruous; 
catamenial: as, the menstrual flux or flow.—3. 
In bot., same as menstruous, 3. 

menstrual? (men’stré-al),a. [¢ menstruum + 
-al.] Pertaining to a menstruum. 

Note: that the dissents of the menstrual or strong waters 


may hinder the incorporation as well as the dissents of the 
metals themselves. Bacon, Physiological Remains. 


menstruant (men’strj-ant), a. [« L. menstru- 
an(t-)8s, ppr. of menstruare, menstruate: see 
menstruate.] Subject to monthly flowings: in 
the state of menstruation: as, a menstruant 
woman. 


j menstruate (men’stré-at), ¢. 4.3; pret. and pp. 


menstruated, ppr. menstruating.  [« L. men- 
struatus, pp. of menstruare (> Sp. menstruar), 
menstruate; cf. menstruvus.] To discharge the 
menses. 

menstruatet (men’str6-at), a. Menstruous. 

menstruation (men-stré-a’shon), ». [= F. 
menstruation = Sp. menstruacion = Pg. men- 
struacdo = It. mestruazione, menstruarzione, ¢ 
NL. menustruatio(n-), ¢ L. menstruare, menstru- 
ate: see menstruate.) 1. The act of menstruat- 
ing or discharging the menses.— 2. The period. 
of menstruating. 

menstruet (men’stré), 2. [Formerly also men- 
strew,; (OF. menstrue, F. menstrues, pl., = Pe. 
menstruo = It. mestruo, menstrao, (La. menstrua, 
menses: seo menstrua,}| The menstrual flux. 

menstruous (men’stré-us),a.  [¢ L. menstruus, 
of or belonging to a month, monthly, neut. pl. 
menstrua, monthly courses of women, menses, 
€ mensis, amonth: see menses, month.) 1. Hav- 
ing the monthly flow or discharge, as a female. 
—2. Pertaining to the monthly flow of fe- 
males.—3. In bot., lasting for a mouth. 

menstruum (men’strié-um), n.; pl. menstrua, 
meustruums (-ii, -umz). [MIL., neut. of L. men- 
struus, of a month, monthly: see menstruous, 
The reason of the name in the chemical use is 
not determined.} Any fluid substance which 
dissolves a solid; a solvent. 

Briefly, it [the material of gems] consisteth of parts so 


far from an icie dissolution that powerful memdtrutans are 
made for ita emollition. Str 7. cne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 


All liquors are called menatriames which are used as dis- 
solvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infu- 
sion or decoction. Quincy. 


The intellect dissolves fire, gravity, laws, method. and 
the subtiest unnamed relations of nature in its resistless 
menstruum. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 205. 

mensual (men’sii-al), a. [= F. mensuel = Sp. 
mensual = It. mensuale, ¢ Li. mensualis, < men- 
six, @ month: see month. Cf. mensxal2.] Of or 
relating to a month; occurring ounce a month; 
monthly. 

The arrangement (of a table showing the distribution 
of earthquakes] is mensual. J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 259. 


Those scries of biographies which issue with meneual 
regularity frum Paternuster Row. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 522. 
mensurability (men’sii-ra-bil’i-ti), n. The prop- 
erty of being mensurable. 
The cominon quality which characterizes all of them is 
their mensuralbility. Reid, On Quantity. 
mensurable (men/sii-ra-bl), a. [= F. mensu- 
rable = Sp. mensurable = Pg. mensuravel, ¢ LL. 


mensurable 


mensurabilis, that can be measured, < mensu- 
rare, Measure: see mensurate, measure. Cf. 
measurable.] 1, Capable of being measured; 
measurable. 

The solar month . . . is not easily mensurable. Holder. 


2. In music, noting that style of musie which 
succeeded the earliest plain-song, and was <is- 
tinguished from it by such a combination of 
simultaneous but independent voice-parts that 
a system of rhythm was necessitated to avoid 


confusion. It involved both a classification of rhythms 
and the invention of a notation to represent rhythmic 
values. Two principal rhythms were recognized: tempus 
perfectum, which was triple (called ‘‘ perfect” for fanciful 
theological reasons), and tempus tmperfectum, which was 
duple. ‘The system of notation included notes and rests 
called large, maxima, long, breve, semibreve, intnim, semi- 
minima, fusa, and semifusa (fusella), of which in general 
each note was equal in duration to either three or two of 
the next denomination, according to the tem used. 
(See the various words,) The working out of the system 
was highly complicated, but it prepre the way for the 
medieval study of counterpoint and for the invention of 
an adequate notation, and thus contributed directly to 
the progress of musical art. Also mensural. 


mensurableness (men’sti-ra-bl-nes), n. The 
uality of being mensurable; mensurability. 

ailey, 1727. 

mensural (men’si-ral), a. [= Sp. Pg. mensural, 
< LL. mensuralis, of or belonging to measur- 
ing, < L. mensura, measuring: see measure, n.] 
1. Pertaining to measure.—2. Same as men- 
surable, 2.—Mensural note, in musical notation, a note 
whose form indicates its time-value relative to other notes 
in the same piece, as in the ordinary modern notation. — 
Mensural signature. See signature and rhythmic. 

mensurate (men’ si-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
mensurated, ppr. mensurating. (« LL. mensura- 
tus, pp. of mensurare (> It. mensurare = Sp. Pg. 
mensurar = F. mesurer), measure, < mensura, 
measuring, measure: see measure, n. Cf. mea- 
sure, v.] To measure; ascertain the dimensions 
or quantity of. [Rare.] 

mensuration (men-si-ra’shon), ». [= F. men- 
suration = Pr. mensuratio = Sp. mensuracion, 
<« LL. mensuratio(n-), measuring, < mensurare, 
measure: see mensurate, measure.| The act, 
art, or process of measuring; specifically, the 
act or art of determining length, area, volume, 
content, etc., by measurement and computa- 
tion: as, the alge of mensuration; the mensu- 
ration of surfaces and solids. 

The measure which he [the Christian) would have others 
mete out to himself is the standard whereby he desires to 
be tried in his mensurations to all other. 

Bp. Hall, The Christian, § fi. 

mensurative (men’‘si-ra-tiv), a. [< mensurate + 
-ive.] Capable of measuring; adapted for mea- 
surement, or for taking the measure of things. 

‘*Yes, Friends,” observes the Professor, “ not our Logi- 


cal, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one, is King 
over us.” Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (ed. 1831), p. 153. 


The third method spoken of may be called the mensura- 
tive. Jour. Franklin Inst., CX XII. 842. 
ment}+, An obsolete preterit of mean}, 
ment*t. An obsolete preterit of ming!. 
ment?*}, v. i. A variant of mint. 

-ment, [ME. -ment = OF. and F. -ment = Sp. 
-miento = Pg. It. -mento, < L. -mentum, a com- 
mon suffix, forming from verbs nouns denoting 
the result of an act or the act itself: as in ali- 
mentum, nourishment, < alere, nourish; fragmen- 
tum, a piece broken off,< frangere ( frag-), break; 
segmentum, a piece cut off, < secare, cut (LL.); 
regimentum, rule, < regere, rule; monumentum, 
that which keeps inmind,< monere, keepin mind, 
advise, ete.] A common suffix of Latin origin, 
forming, from verbs, nouns which usually de- 
note the results of an act or the act itself, as in 
aliment, fragment, segment, commandment, docu- 
ment, monument, government, ete. Itis much used 
as an English suffix, being attachable to almost any verb, 
whether of Latin or French origin, as in movement, nourish- 
ment, payment, as well as to iar os purely English or 
other Teutonic origin, as in astonishment, atonement, ban- 
ishment, bewilderment, merriment, etc. 

menta, ”. Plural of mentum. 

mentagra (men-tag’ri), n. ., < mentum, the 
chin, + Gr. aypa, a taking, catching (ef. chiragra, 
podagra, ete.).] In pathol., an eruption about 
the chin, forming a crust like that which occurs 
in scald-head. 

mental! (men’tal), a. [< F. mental = Sp. Pg. 
mental = It. mentale, ¢ LL. mentalis, of the mind. 
mental,< L. men(t-)s, the mind: see mind1,n.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the mind; specifically, be- 
longing to or characteristic of the intellect; 
intellectual: as, the mental powers or faculties; 
a mental state or condition; mental perception. 

*Twixt his mental and his active parts 


Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
Shak., T. and @ if. 3. 184. 


mentery} (men ’te- 


Mentha (men’ thi), 
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That modification of the sublime which arises from a 
strong expression of mental energy. 
D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, fi. 8. 


In what manner the mental pores were first developed 
in the lowest organisms is as hopeless an inquiry as how 
life first originated. Darwin, Descent of Man, I. 35. 
2. Done or performed by the mind; due to the 
action of the mind. 
By mental analysis we mean the taking apart of a com- 
plex whole and attending separately to its parts. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 335. 
3. Relating to the mind; concerned with the 
nature, attributes, or phenomena of the human 
intellect: as, mental philosophy; mental sci- 


ences.— Mental alienation, insanity.— Mental arith- 
metic, association, modification, etc. See the nouns. 


mental? (men’tal), a. (= F. mental, <« L. men- 


tum, the chin: see mentum.) In anat., of or 


pera mug to the mentum or chin; genial.— 
ental ry, 8 branch of the inferior dental branch 
of the internal maxillary artery, issuing from the mental 
foramen to be distributed to the chin and lower lip.— 
Mental foramen. See foramen.— Mental fossa, a de- 
pression on the outer surface of the lower jaw-bone for 
the attachment of the muscle acting upon the chin.— 
Mental nerves, several terminal branches of the inferior 
dental nerve, issuing from the mental foramen.— Mental 
point, in crantom., the foremost median point of the lower 
rder of the lower jaw, at the symphysis menti.— Mental 
rominence, the projection beyond the vertical of the 
ower anterior border of the lower jaw-bone. It is highly 
characteristic and almost diagnostic of the human pa 
—Mental spines. Same as mental tubercles.— Mental 
suture, in entom., the impressed line dividing the men- 
tum from the — Mental tubercles. Same as ge- 
nial tubercles (which see, under genial2), 


mental’ (men’tal), ». An Oriental water-tight 


basket, having four ropes attached, by which 
two men raise water from a stream or cistern 
and discharge it into a trench for irrigation. 
E. H. Knight. 


mentality (men-tal’i-ti),n. [« mental + -ity.] 


Mental action or power; intellectual activity; 
intellectuality. 

The ‘‘Catholic World” laments the decay of mentaltty in 
Protestant England, finding the cause of its unhappiness 
in the fact that the British magazine is so poor an affair 
as itis... . This is buta eeneerous criterion of mental- 


ity. The Nation, Aug. 8, 1871, p. 78. 
A certain amount of mentality or volition accompanied 
the result, Pop. Sci. Mo., XI1I. 450. 


Hudibras has the same hard mentality. 
Emerson, English Traits, xiv. 


mentalization (men‘tal-i-za’shon), n. [< men- 


talize + -ation.] Operation of the mind; men- 
tal action; manner of thinking. [Rare.] 
Previous to the establishment of complete delirium or 


delusions there may be traced deviations from healthy 
mentalization, E. C. Mann, Psychol. Med., p. 101. 


mentalize (men’tal-iz), v. t.; Pek and Pp. men- 
[ 


talized, ppr. mentalizing. mentall + -ize.] 
To develop mentally; cultivate the mind or in 
tellect of; excite to mental activity. 

The only thing that can ever undermine our school sys- 


tem in popular support is a suspicion that it does not mor- 
alize as well as mentalize children. G.S. Hall,in N. A. Rev. 


mentally (men’tal-i), adv. [< mentall + -ly2.] 


Intellectually; inthe mind; in thought or med- 
itation; in idea. 

There is no assignable portion of matter so minute that 
it may not, at least »entally (to borrow a school-term), be 
further divided into still lesser and lesser parts. 

Boyle, Works, I. 401. 


mentation (men-ta’shon), ». [« L. men(t-)s, 


the mind, + -ation.] 1. The action or exercise 
of the mind or of its physical organ; mental 
activity; ideation; 
cerebration; intel- 
lection. 

The most absurd 

mentation and most ex- 
travagant actions in in- 
sane people are the sur- 
vival of their fittest 
states. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV.178. 
2. The result of 
mentation; state of 
mind. 


ri), n. [« F. men- 
terie, lying, false- 
hood, <¢ mentir, < L. 
mentiri, lie: see 
mendacious.] Ly- 
ing. 

Loud mentery small con- 


futation needs, 
G. Harvey, Sonnets, xix. 


n. (NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. 


mentha, mint: see * Yppes Part of Peppermint (Men- 


mint2,) A genus of a, flower; 4, calyx. 


mention 


aromatic labiate plants belonging to the tribe 
Saturcinea, type of the subtribe Menthoidee. 
It is characterized by 4 stamens, which are nearly equal 
and distant or diverging, with parallel anther-c and 
by a calyx which is 10-nerved and 5-toothed. Over 300 
species have been described, but the plants vary greatly, 
and the number may be reduced to 25; they are widely 
distributed over the world, but are found principally in 
the temperate regions. They are erect diffuse herbs with 
opposite leaves, and flowers in dense whorls, arranged in 
terminal or axillary heads or spikes. The common name 
of the genusis mint. See méint?2, horsemint, hillwort, penny- 
royal, and peppermint. . 

menthene (men’thén), . [< L. mentha, mint, 
+ -ene.] A liquid hydrocarbon (CjgHjg) ob- 
tained from peppermint-oil. 

Menthoides (men-thoi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1832), < Mentha + -oidew.] A subtribe of 
labiate plants of the tribe Satureinece. It is char- 
acterized by distant or divaricate stamens, with anthers 
which are 2-celled, at least when young, and bya calyx 
which is almost always from 5- to 10-nerved. It embraces 
20 genera, of which Mentha is the type, and about 500 spe- 
cies, although the latter number may be much reduced. 
The plants are found in both hemispheres, but are almost 
wholly confined to the temperate or subtropical regions. 

menthol (men’thol), n. [« L. mentha, mint, 
+ -ol.] In chem., a solid crystalline body 
(Cy9H2901) which separates from oil of pep- 
permint on standing. It has the odor of peppermint, 
melts at 108° F., and volatilizes unchanged at a higher tem- 
perature. It is used in medicine as a local application in 
neuralgia. Also called peppermint-camphor. 


It was known that menthol . . . generated a keen feel- 
ing of cold on belig spread over the forehead. 
. Goldscheider, Nature, XXXIV. 71. 


Menticirrus (men-ti-sir’us), ». [NL., orig. 
Menticirrhus (Gill, 1861),< L. mentum, the chin, 
+ cirrus, a tuft of hair: see cirrus.] A genus 


of scisnoid fishes. There are about 11 species, all 
American, as MH. nelnilosus, of the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, where it is known as king/izh, whiting, and 
barb; M. alburnus, a more southern whiting of the same 
coast; and M. undulatus, the b of the Pacific coast. 
re are highly prized for the table. See cut under king- 


fs . 

menticultural (men-ti-kul’tir-al), a. (< L. 
men(t-)s, the mind, + cultura, culture: see cul- 
ture.) Cultivating or improving the mind. 
Imp. Dict. 

mentiferous (men-tif’e-rus),a. [< L. men(t-)s, 
the mind, + ferre = E. bear!.] Conveying or 
transferring mind or thought; telepathic: as, 

ipa pda ether. [Recent.] 

ment gerous (men-tij’e-rus), a. Ks L. mentum, 

the chin, + gerere, bear, carry.] In entom., 
bearing the mentum: as, a mentigerous process 
of the gula. 

mention fen sion), nm. ([< ME. mentioun, 
mencion, < OF. mention, F. mention = Sp. men- 
cion = Pg. mengdo = It. menzione,< L. mentio(n-), 
a calling to mind, a speaking, mention, akin 
to men(t-)s, mind, < memini (of men, min), have 
in mind, remember: see mindl.] 1. State- 
ment about or reference to a person or thing; 
notice or remark; especially, assertion or state- 
ment without details or particulars. 

He dide many grete dedes of armes, of whiche is yet 


made no mention, till that my mater com ther-to. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1 124. 


And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of. 
Shak, Hen. VIII, iii. 2. 483. 
Let us... speak of things at hand 
Useful; whence haply mention may arise 
Of something not unseasonable to ask. 
tton, P. L., viii. 200. 
Now, the mention [of God’s name] is vain, when it is 
useless. Paley, Moral Philos., iv. 2. 


2. Indication; evidence. [Rare.] 


It [the earthquake] brought vp the Sea a great way vpon 
the maine Land, which is canied backe with it into the 
Sea, not leauing mention that there had beene Land. 
: Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 582. 
3+. Note; reputation. 
Tis true, I have been a rascal, as you are, 
A fellow of no mention, nor no mark. 
Fletcher (and another’), Prophetess, v. 3. 


4+. Report; account. 


And wheresoever my fortunes shall conduct me, 
So worthy mentions I shall render of you, 
So vertuous and so fair. 
Beau. and Fi., Custom of the Country, i. 1. 


mention (men’shon), v. t [« F. mentioner = 
Sp. Pg. menctonar = It. menztonare, < ML. men- 
tionare, mention, < L. mentio(n-), mention: see 
mention, n.] To make mention of; speak of 
briefly or cursorily; speak of; name; refer to. 
I will mention the lovingkindnesses of the Lord. 

Isa. lxifi. 7. 

I mention Egypt, where proud kings 
Did our forefathers yoke. Milton, Psalm lxxxvii. 


This road was formerly called Via Antoniana; the as- 
cent to it is difficult, and a Latin inscription is cut on the 


mention 
rock, mentioning the name of the road, and that it was 
made by the ong Aurelius, 
ococke, Description of the East, I. i. 92. 


mentionable (men’shon-a-bl), a. [< mention + 
meagan That can or may be mentioned. 
mentohyoid (men-té-hi’oid), a. and n. [« L. 
mentum, the chin, + NL. hyoides, hyoid.] I. a. 
Pertaining to the chin and to the hyoid bone. 
IL. n. An occasional muscle in man, passing 
between the chin and the hyoid bone. 
mentomeckelian (men‘t6-me-ké’li-an),”. [< 
L. mentum, the chin, + Meckel (see def.) + 
-an.] A distal division of Meckel’s cartilage 
around which the lower jaw ossifies, as distin- 
guished from a proximal division which is con- 
verted into a part of the suspensorium of the 
jaw or an ossicle of the ear. 
mentonniére (mon-ton-iir’),». [F., < OF. 
mentoniere, < menton, the chin, < L. mentum, 


the chin: see mentum.] 1. Same as beaver?,. 


—2. A piece of armor, used on occasions of 
special danger 
as an appen- 
dage to the 
open helmet, 
worn about 
the close of 
the fifteenth 
and the begin- 
ning of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was put 
on outside of the 
ike heme b 

hooks on eac 

side and by a alot 
or similar con- 
trivance at the 
umbrel, and thus 
replaced the vizor 
and beaver of 
the armet, except 
that it was not 
capable of being raised, but had to be removed altogether. 
3. An extra defense used during the just, pro- 
tecting the throat and lower part of the face. 


[Rare. ] 
mentor (men’tor), n. [< L. Mentor,< Gr. Mév- 
tup, Mentor (or Athena in his guise), friend and 
adviser of Odysseus (U1 ges) and of Telema- 
chus; prob. ‘adviser,’ akin to L. monitor, ad- 
viser: see monitor.] One who acts as & wise 
and faithful guide and monitor, especially of 
@ younger person; an intimate friend who is 
also a sage counselor, as of one who is young or 


inexperienced. 
mentorial (men-to’ri-al), a. [< mentor + -ial.] 
and 


Containing advice or admonition. 

mentum (men‘tum), #.; pl. menta (-tii). 

the ehin.] 1. The chin; the anterior an 
inferior part of the mandible or under jaw- 

bone of a mammal, with or without associated 

soft S. It sometimes is regarded as including the 

a n the whole interramal space, or interval between 

e horizontal rami of the mandible. 


2. Inentom., the median or central and usually 


pone pal part of the labium. The term has 
applied to different parts of the labium, in different 
insects and also in the same insect, whence confusion has 
arisen, especially in the use of the terms mentum and 
submenteem. The mentum is properly the part of the 
labium between the submentum and the ligula, and Is 
often less conspicuous than either of these. See labium, 
and cut at mowlA-parts. — : 
3. In dot., a projection in front of the flower 
in some Ghebias: caused by the extension of the 


foot of the column.— Levator menti. See levator 

Mentum abscondt the retreating chin, not attain- 
ing to a perpendicular let fall from the alveolar border of 
the jaw; a chin with no prominence.— Mentum promi- 
nul the protrusive c extending beyond a perpen- 
dicular let fal) from the alveolar border of the jaw.— Quad- 
ratus menti, the depressor labii inferioris, a muscle of 


the chin which draws down the lower lip.— Symphysis 


Mentonnitre, close of rsth century. 
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menu (me-nii’), ». [F.,< L. minutum, reut. of 
minutus, small: see minute2.] <A bill of fare. 


You have read the menu, may you read it again: 
Champagne, perigord, galantine, and — champagne. 
Locker, Mr. Placid's Flirtation. 

Menura (mé-ni’ré), n. ([NL., so called in ref. 
to the extraordinary form of the tail (which is 
otherwise compared to a lyre), <¢ Gr. ujvy, the 
moon, + ovpéd, tail.] The typical and only known 
genus of Menurid@. Three species are described: M. 
superba, M. victoria, and M. alberti, all of Australia, and 

two apparently valid. See cut under lyre-bird. Also writ- 
ten, incorrectly, Manura, Menura. 

menurancet, . See manurance. 

menuret, v. ¢ See manure. 

Menuridz (mé6-nii’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Menura 
+ -ide.) An Australian family of anomalous or 
pseudoscinine passerine birds, represented by 
the genus Menura; the lyre-birds. It is one of 
two families (the other being Atrichtide) which, though 
belonging to the order Passeres, deviate from the normal 
passerine type in the structure of the vocal organs and in 
some other particulars, to such an extent that a separate 
division of the order has been established for their rece 
tion. (See Menuroideee and Pseudoscines.) The remarkable 
conformation of the tail of the male birds early attracted 
attention, and the size and general appearance of the birds 
caused them for man years to be considered as rasorial 
or gallinaceous, they being accordingly ranked with the 
mound-birds, curassows, and guans. Subsequently they 
were referred by some authors to the American family of 
rock-wrens (Pteroptochide). It is only of late years that 
a knowledge of the anatomical structure has enabled orni- 
thologista to classify the family correctly. 

menuroid (men’i-roid), a. Having the charac- 
ters of the Menuroidee ; pseudoscinine. 

Menuroidew (men-i-roi’dé-6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Menura + -oidee.) A superfamily of pseudo- 
scinine passerine birds containing the Menurt- 
de and Atrichiide, or the Australian lyre-birds 
and scrub-birds, characterized by the abnormal 
structure of the acromyodian syrinx, and the 
disposition of the tensor patagii brevis as in 
picarian birds. 

menusel},v. A Middle English form of minish. 

menuse*},n. See menise. 

Menyanthesx (men-i-an’thé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Grisebach, 1839), < Menyanthes + -ee.) A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Gentianea, the 
gentian family. It is characterized by having radical 
or alternate leaves, and by the lobes of the corolla bein 
sas tr ion sy in the bud. It embraces 4 genera, 0 
which Menyanthes is the type, and about 40 species. 

Menyanthes (men-i-an’théz), n. Ne (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), improp. for Menianthes or Menan- 
thes, < Gr. pnviaioc, or pyvaioc, monthly, or pip, 
month, + dvfo¢, flower.] A genus of plants of 
the natural order Gentianee, type of the tribe 
Menyanthee. it is characterized by a capsule which 
breaks open irregularly at the top into two partial valves, 
and by long petiolate radical leaves, which are trifoliate 
or round, reniform, and crenate. There are two species, 
or perhaps o one, M. trifoliata, the bog-bean, buck- 
bean, or marsh-trefoil. They are herbaceous water-plants, 
with a creeping rootstock, sheathed by the membranous 
bases of the long petioles, and bear white or bluish flow- 
ers, which grow in a raceme at the apex of a long leafless 


scape.e See bog-bean. 
menyanthin (men-i-an’thin), ». [< Menyan- 
thes + -in2.] A bitter principle obtained from 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 
menyet, m et, n. Other forms of meiny. 
menyng}t,”. A Middle English form of meaning. 
menzie (mé’nyi),». A Scotch form of meiny. 
Before all the menze, and in her moment of power, the 
een humbled her to the dust by taxing her with her 
6. Scott, Abbot, xxxi. 
Menziesia (men-zi-6’si-&), n. [NL. (J. E. 
Smith, 1806), so named after Archibald Menzies 
(died 1842), surgeon and naturalist to the expedi- 
tion under Vancouver. The surname Menzies, 
prop. Menyies (the z pone orig. merely another 
shape of y), appears to be derived from ME. 
menzie, i. e. menyie, var. of meinie, etc., a house- 
hold: see meiny.] A genus of plants of the 


‘Mephistophelian (mef’is-t6-fé’lian), a. 


mephitic (mé-fit’ik), a. 


mephitical (mé-fit’i-kal), a. 


Mep 


mephitis (mé-fi’ tis), n. 


mercable 


Mephostophilis in Marlowe, but now generally 
Mephtstopheles, as in Goethe; a made-up name, 
like most of the names of the medieval devils. 
Whether the orig. concocter of the name meant 
to form it from Gr. 14, not, + g¢a¢ (durT-), light, 
+ giro, loving (a plausible etymology, though 
the formation is irregular), or from some other 
elements (some conjecture Gr. ri¢oc, a cloud, 
+ gitoc, loving), or merely concocted a Greck- 
seeming name of no meaning, must be left to 
conjecture.] The name of a familiar spirit men- 
tioned in the old legend of Sir John Faustus, 
and a principal agent in Marlowe’s play of Dr. 
Faustus, and in Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” 
Then he may pleasure the king, at a dead pinch too, 


Without a Mephostophilus, such as thou art. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, v. 1. 


Mephistopheles . . . is the Spirit of Negation, and his 
being exists through ohpoel ion to the positive Truth, and 
Order, and Beauty, which proceed from the ee oe 
creative energy of the Deity. . . . His irreverence an 
irony are... a part of his nature. 

B. Taylor, Faust, i., note 53. 
[Also 
Mephistophelean ; « Mephistophel-es + -ian.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling in character the 
spirit Mephistopheles; diabolical; sardonic; 
jeering; irreverent. 
[= F. méphitique = 
eb mefitico = Pg. mephitico = It. mefitico, < 
LL. mephiticus, pestilential, < L. mephitis, a 
pestilential exhalation: see mephitis.] Per- 
taining to mephitis; foul; noxious; pestilen- 
tial; poisonous; stifling. 

The schools kept the thinking faculty alive and active, 
when the disturbed state of civil life, the mephitic atmo- 
sphere engendered by the dominant ecclesiasticism, and 


the almost total neglect of natural knowledge might well 
have stifled it. Huzley, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 195. 
That strange and scarcely known lily, alas! of almost 
mephitic odor, the xerophylium. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVITI. 868. 
Mephitic gast, carbon dioxid. 
: [< mephitic + -al.] 
Same as mephitic. 


mephitically (m6-fit’i-kal-i), adv. [< mephitical 


+ mp With mephitis; foully; pestilentially. 
itinse (mef-i-ti’né), n. l. L., < Mephi- 
tis + -ine.} Asubfamily of Mustelide peculiar 
to America, typified by the genus Mephitis; the 
skunks. The group is closely related to the badgers or 
Meline and to the African Zorudline, the three being com- 
bined by some authors. But the Mephitine are distin- 
ished by having 2 or 4 more teeth in the lower than in 
© upper jaw, the back upper molar qrevate and the 
premolars 3 above and below on each side (in one genus 
only 2 above on each side). The form is stout, with mode- 
rately developed limbs, unwebbed digits, and long bushy 
tail; the coloration is black and white; there is no sub- 
caudal pouch as in badgers, but the perineal glands are 
enormously developed, secreting the fetid fluid which 
forms a means of defense and offense. The habits are ter- 
restrial and to some extent fossorial, There are 3 genera, 
Mephitis, Spilogale, and Conepatus. 
[< L. mephitis, a pesti- 
lential exhalation ; porsonined: Mephitis, also 
Mefitis, a goddess who averts pestilential ex- 
halations.] 1. A pestilential exhalation, espe- 
cially from the earth; any noxious or ill-smell- 
ing emanation, as from putrid or filthy sub- 
stances; a noisome or poisonous stench.— 2, 
[cap.] [NL.] A genus of skunks, typical of the 


subfamily Mephitina. The teeth are 34 in number, 16 
above and 18 below. The pelage is very long, the tail We 
and very bushy, and the coloration black, striped or spotte 
with white. The palate ends opposite the last molar; the 
mastoid process is Herings the periotics are not much in- 
flated ; the zygoma rises backward ; and the profile of the 
skull is highest over the orbits. The nostrils are lateral, 
and the soles hairy, at least in part. There are several 
species, of North and Central America, the best-known of 
which is M. mephitica, the common skunk. M. macrura is 
the long-tailed skunk of Mexico. The little striped skunk, 
M. putorius of the United States, is referred by Coues to 
the genus ogale. The South American and African 
skunks which have been referred to Mephitis belong to 
other genera. See skunk. 


menti, the midline of union of the two halves of the lower 
jaw-bone.—Tooth of the mentum. Same as mentum 
tooth. — menti, the depressor anguli oris, a 
muscle which draws down the corner of the mouth. 

mentum-tooth (men’tum-tith), n. In entom., 
a small median process on the front margin of 
the mentum, generally within an emargination. 
It is found in certain Coleoptera. 


Mentzelia (ment-zé6’li-4), ». [NL. (Plumier, 


natural order Ericacee@ and the tribe Rhodoree. 5 fit: 8 
It is distinguished by the loose coat of the seeds, the short sd ae iar (mé@ fi aed L r Al pe ai + 
gamopetalous corolla, and the 4- to 5-celled ovary. There asm.] Same as “Me +8, 4. iNnGUson. 
are 7 species, natives of North America, Japan, and Kam- Mephostophilust, ephostophilist, n. See 
chatka, shrubs with alternate petioled entire deciduous Mephistopheles. 
leaves, and small or medium-sized flowers in Fag oar tl meracioust (mé-ra’shus), a. [Erroneously for 
meracous, - nieracus, pure, UnM1Xed,& nierus 
aris, is found in the Allee “, CL p ad 


cemes, One species, M. globul 
hanies. The Irish heath, Dabeocia polifolia, was formerly : : 

pure: see mere3.] Without admixture or adul- 

teration; pure; hence, strong; racy. 


neluded in this genus. 

: meoblet, a. and n. See moblel. ; 
1703), named after C. Mentzel, a botanical au- meont, ». [< Gr. p7ov, spignel: see Meum, meracityt (mé-ras‘i-ti), n. (< 1s. meracus, pure: 
thor of Brandenburg in the 17th century.) A mew7.] Same as mew?, Minshew. see meracious.] Clearness or pureness. Bailey, 
genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants Mephistophelean (mef’is-t5-f6’15-an), a. 1731. 

of the natural order Loasew. Itisdistinguished by [< Mephistophele-s + -an.] Same as Mephisto- meraline (mer’a-lin),n. A woolen matcrial for 


a one-celled ovary with an indefinite number of ovules, ; ? . 
having no scales on the corolla, and by alternate leaves, phelian. womens rors and cloaks, usually having a 
About 40 species are known, which are found in the Witisapttobe cold... and Mephistopheleanin men N&rrow Stripe. — - 
warmer and tropical regions of America, especially in who have no relish for humour. — mercablet(mér’ka-bl),a. [«L. mercabilis, that 
the western They are herbs or small shrubs, usuall George Eliot, Essays, German Wit. can be bought, < mercari, trade, buy: see mer- 
chant.] Capable of being bought or sold; mer- 


with rigid tenacious barbed haira, leaves which are mos M ephistoph eles (mef-is-tof’e-léz), n. [Wri tten 
chantable. Bailey, 1731. 


coarsely toothed innatifid, and yell hite 1OLO8 
| Maal which are cymose or solitary, Sean ge Mephostophilus in Shakspere, Fletcher, etc., 


mercantile 


mercantile (mér’kan-til), a. [Formerly also 
mercantil; « OF, mercantil, F. mercantile = Sp. 
Pg. mercantil = It. mereantile, « ML. mercan- 
tilis, of a merchant or of trade, ¢ L. mercan(t-)s, 
a merchant, trading: see merchant.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to merchants, or the traffie carried 
on by merchants; having to do with trade or 
commerce; trading; commercial. 


Bonrepaux . . . was esteemed an adept in the mystery 
of mercantile politics. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi 


2. Characteristic of the business of merchants; 
in aceord with business principles. 


It was found essential to establish the work [the “Edin- 
burgh Review ") on a sound mercantile basis, with a paid 
editor and paid writers. Sydney Smith, Wit and Wisdom. 


Mercantile law, the laws applicable to commercial trans- 
actions; the law merchant. See law merchant, under laiel, 
—Mercantile system, in polit. econ., the belief, gen- 
erally held till the end of the last century, that all wealth 
consists in geld and silver, and that therefore the expor- 
tation of goods and iniportation of gold should be encour- 
aged by the state, while the importation of goods and the 
exportation of gold should be furbidden, or at least re- 
stricted as much as possible. 


While there are so many things to render the assump- 
tion which is the basis of the anercantile systein plausible, 
there is also some small foundation in reason, though a 
very insufficient one, forthe distinction which that system 
80 emphatically draws between money and every other 
kind of valuable possession. 

J.S. Mill, Pol. Econ., Prelim. Rem. 


Thus, the Mercantile Suxtem admits every mode of ap- 
plying the three factors of production, but considers them 
really productive only in so far as they increase the quan- 
tity of the precious metals possessed by the nation, either 
through the agency of mining xt home or by means of 
foreign trade. W. Reacher, Pol. Econ. (trans.), I. 169. 


=Syn. Mercantile, Commercial. Comaiercial is the broad- 
er term, including the other. Mercantde upplies only to 
the actual purchase and sale of goods, according to one’s 
line of business; the mercantde class ina community com- 
prises all such as are actually in the business of buying and 
Belling. Cuomaercial covers the whole theory and practice 
of commerce, home or foreign: as, the British are a com- 
meretal people, commercial usages, honor, law. The word 
is applicable wherever the more varied activities of com- 
merce are concerned. 

mercantilism (mér’kan-til-izm), 2. [< mercan- 
tile + -ism.] 1. The mercantile spirit or char- 
acter; devotion to trade and commerce; exces- 
sive importance attached to traffic, or to ex- 
change of values In any way. 


Mercantilion is drawing into its vortex the intellectual 
strength of the nation. The Century, XX XL. 311. 
2. In polit. econ., the mereantile system, or the 
theories embodied in it. See mercantile. 


Indeed, it has been justly observed that there are in him 
{Hume] several traces of a refined mercantidiam, and that 


mercatantet (mer-ka-tan’te), n. 


mercativet (mer’ka-tiv), a. 


mercedet, 2. 


Mercedonius 


mercementt (mérs’ment), 2. 
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This was formerly the Circus or Agonales, dedicated to 
sports and pastimes, and is now the greatest mercat of ye 
citty. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 20, 1645. 


By order of court a mercate was erected at Boston, to be 
kept upon Thursday, the fifth day of the week. 
rinthrop, Hist. New England, I. 148. 
(< It. merca- 
tante (ef. Sp. mercadante = OF. mercadant, < 
It.) (equiv. to mercante), a merchant, < merca- 
tare, trade, < mercato, trading, market: see mar- 
ket, vr.) A foreign trader. 
Tra. What is he, Biondello? 
Bion, Master, a mercatante, or a pedant, 


I know not what; but formal in apparel. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 2 63. 


[Spelled marcantant in the early editions, and mercatant 
in some modern ones. } 

[< ML. mercativus, 
of trading,< mercatus, trading: see market.) Of 
or belonging to trade. Coles, 1717. 


Mercator’s chart, projection. See the nouns. . 
mercaturet (mér’ka-tur), 2. 


[<L. mercatura, 
trade, traffic, < mercari, trade: see merchant. } 
The act or practice of buying and selling; com- 
merce; traffic; trade. 


merce} (mérs), v. t. [By apheresis from amerce.] 


To amerce; mulect; fine. 


For the kynge of Egipt put him downe at Jerusalem, and 
merced the land in an hundred talentes of sylver and a 
talent of gulde. Bible of 1551, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3. 
[ME., < L. merces (merced-), pay, 
reward, bribe, etc.: see mercy.) Reward; pay- 
ment; bribe. 

That ys no mede bote a mercede, 
A maner dewe dette for the doynge; 
And bote if yt be payed prestliche the payer is to blame, 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 306. 
Mercedinus (mér-se-d6’ni-us, 
-di’nus), . (L.] In the Roman calendar ecom- 
monly ascribed to Numa Pompilius, second king 
of Rome, an interealary month inserted every 
second year between the 23d and the 24th of 
February, and having twenty-two or twenty- 
three days. 
[ME., also merci- 
ment, mercyment; by apheresis from amerce- 
ment. Cf. merciament.] A fine; a penalty satis- 
fied by a money-payment; a mulct. 
Brynge alle men to bowe with-oute byter wounde, 


With-oute mercement other manslauht amenden alle 
reames., Piers Plowman (C), v. 182. 
Ri3t so is lone a Jedere and the lawe shapeth, 
Vpon man for his mysdedes the merciment he taxeth. 
ers Plowman (B), i. 160. 


mercer (mér’sér), n. 


mercerization (mér‘sér-i-za’shon), n. 


merchandise 


One act that from a thankful heart proceeds 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeda. 
Cowper, Truth, L 224. 
Hireling, etc. See venal. 


=§ . e 
a n.3 pl. mercenaries (-riz). 1. A person 
who works for pay; especially, one who has no 
higher motive to work than love of gain. 
He was a schepherde and no mercenarie, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 514. 


Stationed by, as waiting a result, 
Lean silent gangs of mercenaries c 
Working to watch the strangers. 
Browning, Sordello. 


2. Specifically, a soldier in foreign service ; 
a professional soldier. This term became common 
during the long wars of the years iminediately following 
the middle ages, when professional soldiers who served 
any one who would pay them were contrasted with those 
who still followed their feudal superiors, 

This is to show, both how tyranny grows to stand in 
need of mercenary soldiers, and how those mercenaries 
are... firmly assured unto the tyrant. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, V. ii. 2. 


Like mercenaries, hired for home defence, 
They will not serve against their native Prince. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, if. 290. 


The Chief Citizens, like the noble Italians, hire Merce- 
naries to carry arms in their stead. Steele, Tatler, No. 28. 


[< ME. mercer, meercere, 
<« OF. mercier, F. mercier = Pr. mercer, mercier 
= Sp. mercero = Pg. mercieiro = It. merciajo, < 
ML. merciarius (also mercerius, merecrus, after 
OF.), a trader, a dealer in small wares, ¢ L. 
merx (merc-), merchandise: see mercy, mer- 
chant.) 1. A dealer in sinall wares, or in mer- 
chandise of any sort. 

A row of pins, arranged as neatly as in the papers sold 
at the mercers’. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 539. 

2. A dealer in cloths of different sorts, espe- 
cially silk. [Eng.] 

She feels not how the land drops away, nor the acres 


melt; nor foresees the change, when the mercer has your 
woods for her velvets. B. Jonson, Epiceene, ii. 1. 


[< mer- 
cerize + -ation.] A process of treating cot- 
ton fiber or fabrics, invented by John Mercer, 
a Laneashire calico-printer, and patented in 


1851. He discovered that the steeping of cotton cloth 
from ten to twenty minutes in caustic and syrupy potash 
lye, and then washing out the cloth with alcohol of spe- 
cifie gravity 0.825, caused the texture to contract one tenth 
on drying. retaining 14.72 per cent. of potash. If soda lye 
of specific gravity 1.342 is substituted for the potash, the 
cloth shrinks one fourth and contains 9.68 per cent. of 
soda. Water abstracts all the soda, and leaves the shrunk- 


mercenariant (mér-se-na’ri-an), n. [« merce- 
nary + -an.] A mercenary. 
Odd bands 
Of voluntaries and mercenarians. 
Marston, In Praise of Pygmalion, L 18. 


en tissue. which takes more brilliant colors in dyeing than 
unmercerized calico. Also spetled mercertaatwn. 


mercerize (meér’s¢r-iz), v. t.; aes and pp. mer- 
cerized, ppr. mercerizing. [« Mercer (see def. 
of mercerization) + -ize.] To treat (cotton fiber 


he represents a state of opinion in which the transition 
from the old to the new views is not yet completely effected. 
Encyc. Brit., XIX. 364. 

mercantilist (mér’kan-til-ist), 7. [« mercantile 
+ -ist.]) 1. A devotee of mercantilism; a be- 


. . : ér’se-na-ri-li), adv. [« merce- fabri ith luti f stie alkali ac- 

Gaver i hostireine Ghuerinnee oF tnd ani mercenaril (m 3 ’ or fabrics) with a solution of caustic alkali ac 

pec 2 : In cole econ.. an ean Diet + nye) In a mercenary manner. Imp. cording to the method of mercerization. Also 
, ete c : oe tae oe te ct. . spelled mercerise. 

of the mercantile system, or of some similar mercenariness (mér’se-ni-ri-nes), n. [« mer- p 


The microscopical examination of a mercerized cotton 


theory. 


The mercantilista may be best described, as Roscher has 
remarked, not by any definite economic theorem which 
they held in common, but by a set of theoretic tendencies, 
commonly found in combination, though severally prevail- 
ing in different degrees in ditferent minds. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 354. 
mercantilistic (mér’kan-ti-lis’tik), a. [< mer- 
cantilist + -ic.] Pertaining to mercantilism, or 
to the mercantile system in political economy; 
characteristic of mercantilists. 

From the seventeenth century mercantilistic views began 
to exercise amore and more marked influence upon finan- 
cial literature. Cyc. af Pol. Science, II. 197. 


mercantility (mér-kan-til’i-ti), n. [< mercan- 
tile + -ity.]| Mercantile spirit or enterprise. 
[Rare. ] 

He was all on fire with mercantility. 

C. feade, Cloister and Hearth, lxxvi. (Davies.) 
mercaptan (mér-kap’tan), 2. [So called as ab- 
sorbing mercury; < L. Mer(curius), Mercury, 
ML., quicksilver, mercury, + captan(t-)s, tak- 
ing, ppr. of captare, take: see captation.] One 
of a class of compounds analogous to alcohols, 
in which the group SH takes the place of hy- 
droxyl. They are all liquids having an offensive garlic 
odor, and form with mercuric oxid white crystalline com- 
pounds, hence their name. Methyl mercaptan (CHaSH), 
ot ete sulphydrate, is a highly offensive and volatile 

iquid. 

mercaptide (mér-kap’tid or -tid), n. [« mer- 
captan + -tde1.] A compound formed by the 
union of mereaptan with a metallic base. 
mercaptoic (mér-kap-t0’ik), a. [« mercapt(an) 
+ -9-ic.] Derived from or having the proper- 
ties of mercaptans. 

mercatt, mercatet, 7”. [< It. mercato, < L. mer- 
catus, a market: see market.) Same as market. 


ie ee 


mercenary (mér’se-na-ri), a. and n. 


cenary + -ness.) The character of being mer- 
ecenary; venality; regard to hire or reward ; 
action or conduet uniformly prompted by the 
love of gain or the acquisition of money as a 
chief end. 

[< ME. 


mercenarie = F. mercenaire = Sp. Pg. It. merce- 
nario, < L. mercenarius, earlier mercennarius, 
hired for pay, hireling, as noun a hired laborer, 
< merces (merced-), pay, wages, reward: see mer- 
cy.) I, a. 1. Working or acting for reward; 
hired; serving only for gain; selling one’s ser- 
vices to the highest bidder. 
Mercenary men, which get their living by the trade of 
rowing. Coryat, Crudities, I. 214. 
Mercenary troops, . . . perfectly acquainted with every 
part of their profession, irresistible in the fleld, powerful 
to defend or destroy, but defending without love and with- 
out hatred. Macaiuay, Athenian Orators. 
Hence—2, Venal; sordid; actuated only by 
hope of reward; ready to accept dishonorable 
guin: as, @ mercenary prince or judge; a merce- 
nary disposition. 
This study fits a mercenary drudge. 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, {. 1. 


You know me too proud to stoop to mercenary insin- 
cerity. Goldsmith, To Edward Mills. 
3. Pertaining or due to hope of gain or reward; 
done, given, ete., in return for hire; resulting 
from sordid motives: as, mercenary services; a 
mercenary act. 

For many of our princes, woe the while, 


Lie druwn’d and soak’d in mercenary blood. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 79. 


Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 
And verse became a mercenary trade. 
Dryden and Soame, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, iv. 


mercership (mér’sér-ship), n. 


merchandise (mér’chan-diz), n. 


fiber shows it to have lost all its original characteristics. 
Sct. Amer., N. S., LVI. 241. 

[< mercer + 
-ship.] The occupation or business of a mercer. 
He confesses himself to be an egregious fool to leave his 


mercership, and go to be a musqueteer. 
Hovell, Letters, ii. 62. 


mercery (mér’sér-i), .; pl. merceries (-iz). [< 


ME. mercery, meercery, mercerie, < OF. mercerie, 
mercicrie, F, mercerie (> Sp. merceria = Pg. It. 
merceria), < ML. merciaria (also mercaria, after 
OF.), the trade of @ mercer, mercers’ wares, < 
merciarius, amercer: see mercer.) 1. The class 
of commodities or goods in which a mercer 
deals, as silks, woolen cloths, ete. [Eng.] 
Clothe, furres, and other mercery. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cecciii. 


Half the shop was appropriated to grocery; the other 
half to drapery, and a little mercery. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylyia’s Lovers, fii. 


Serious-faced folk who buy their merceries economically 
and seldom. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIII. 75. 
2. The trade of a mercer. 


The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-street and 
Cheapside into Paternoster-row and Flect-street. 
Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 
3. A place where mercers’ wares are sold. 
[Also mer- 
chandize; < ME. merchandyse, marchaundise, 
marchaundyse, < OF. marchandise, marchaun- 
dise, F. marchandisc, a merchant’s wares, < mar- 
chand, a merchant: see merchant.) 1. In gen- 
eral, any movable object of trade or traffic; that 
which is passed from hand to hand by purchase 
and sale; specifically, the objects of commerce; 
a commercial commodity or commercial com- 


merchandise 


modities in general; the staple of a mercantile 
business; commodities, goods, or wares bought 
and sold for gain. Real property, ships, money, 
stocks, and bonds are not merchandise, nor are notes or 


other mere ee or measures of actual com- 
medities or values. [Now never used in the plural.) 


Thou shalt not sell her at all for money ; thou shalt not 
make merchandise of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 


Men comen azen be Damasce, that is a fulle fayre Cytee, 
aud fulle noble, and fulle of alle Merchandises. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 122. 


As many alnagers to alner and measure al kinds of mar- 
chandiees which they shal buy or sel by the yard. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 210. 
<t. Purchase and sale; trade; bargain; traffic; 
dealing, or advantage from dealing. 
I wolde make a marchaundyse 
Youre myscheffe to marre. York Plays, p. 228. 


For the merchandise of it [wisdom] is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 


Prov. iii. 14. 
Were he out of Venice, I can make what serchandise 
I will. Shak., M. of V., iii. 1. 184. 


If he pay thee to the utmost farthing, thou hast for- 
Given nothing ; it is merchandise, and not forgiveness, to 
restore him that does as much ag you can require. 

Jer. Taylor. 
Goods, wares, and merchandise. Sce good, n.=§ 
1. Goods, Commodities, etc. See property. an 
merchandizet (mér’chan-diz), v.i. [< ME. mar- 
chaundysen,; < merchandise, n.] To engage in 
trade; carry on commerce. 

That none offyeer nor puruyour of ye kyngis shall mar- 
chaundyxe by hymself or by odur wythin the cite or with- 
out of thyngis touchyng his offyce. 

Arnold's Chronicle, p. 8. 
us'd to merchandize indifferently, and were per- 
to sell to the friends of their enemies. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 5, 1657. 


merchandizert (mér’chan-di-zér), ». A dealer 
in Aenean s a merchant; a trafficker; a 
trader. ‘ 


That which did not a little amuse the merchandizers. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 


merchandizingt (mér’chan-di-zing),n. Mer- 
cantile business. 


When I went Home, my antient Father began to press 
me earnestly to enter into some Course of Life that might 
make some Addition to what I had; and after long Con- 
sultation Merchandizing was what I took to. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 348, 


merchandry}t, ». An obsolete variant of mer- 


chantry, 

merchant (mér’chant), ». and a. Soe | mod. 
E. also merchaunt, marchant, marchaunt, mar- 
chand; < ME. marchant, marchaunt, marchand, 
¢ AF. marchant, marchaunt, OF. marchant, mar- 
cheant, marceant, F. marchand = Sp. merchante 
= It. mercanie, a trader, merchant, <¢ L. mer- 
can(t-)s, a buyer, ppr. of mercari, trade, traffic, 
buy, ¢ merax (mere-), merchandise, traffic, < me- 
rere, mereri, gain, buy, purchase, also deserve, 
merit: see mercy and merit. Etymologically 
the adj. precedes the noun; but the noun ap- 
pears to be earlier in E.J] I, n. 1. One who 
is engaged in the business of buying commer- 
cial commodities and selling them again for 
the sake of profit; especially, one who buys and 
sells in quantity or by wholesale. One who buys 
without selling again, or who sells without having bought, 
as where one sells products of his own labor, or who buys 
and sells exclusively articles not the subject of ordinary 
commerve, or who buys and sells commercial articles on 
salary and not for profit, is not usually termed a merchant. 
Those who buy or sell on a commission for others are 
termed commisnon-merchants. In the law of bankruptcy, 
which forbids a discharge to merchants and traders who 
have not kept proper books of account, the term has a 
more extended meaning, having been held to include a 
livery-stable Keeper who buys hay and grain and indi- 
rectly sells it by ing horses, but not a broker who 
speculates in stocks, 


Thidre comethe Marchauntes with Marchandise be See, 
from ¥ndee, Persee, Caldee, Ermonye, and of many othere 
Kyngdomeas. Mandeville, Travels, p. 122. 


Ye merchauntes that vse the trade of merchandise, 
Vse lawfull wares and reasonable pre. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 854. 


A merchant of or in an article is one who buys and sells 
it, and not the manufacturer selling it. A wine grower 
isnota wine merchant ; even a wine importer is not called 
a wine merchant, but a wine importer. 

Lord Bramwell, Law Rep., 7 Ex. 127. 


Here shall be his Belgravia for his grandees, and this 
his Cheapside and his Lombard Street for the merchants 
and bankers. A. Trollope, South Africa, I1. 69. 


2t. A supercargo; the person in charge of the 
business affairs of a trading expedition. 


He anchored in the road with one ship of small burden; 
and, pretending the death of his merchant, besought the 
French. being some thirty in number, that they might bury 
their merchant in hallowed und, 

Raleigh (Arber'’s Eng. Garner, I. 16). 


Th 
mitt 


merchant (mér’chant), +. i. 


merchantable (mér’chan-ta-bl), a. 


merchant-bar, merchant-iron. 
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St. A merchant ship or vessel; a merchant- 
man. 


The masters of some merchant. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 5. 


Convoy ships seco pany thefr merchants till they may 
prosecute the rest of their voyage without danger. 
Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 


4, A shop-keeper or store-keeper. (Scotland, 
and generally throughout the U. S.]—5+t. A 
fellow; achap. [Familiar.] 


The crafty merchant (what-ever he be) that will set 
brother against brother meaneth to destroy them both. 
Latimer, Sermons, p. 115, b. (Nares.) 


I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant was this that was 
80 full of his ropery? Shak., R. and J., ii. 4. 153. 


Custom of merchants, See_custom.— Fo 
merchant. See forwarding.—Hong merchants. See 
hong?.— Merchant of the staplet, a merchant who 
dealt in or exported staple commodities— that is, wool, 
wool-fels, and leather. See staple.— Merchants’ Court. 
See court.— Merchant's mark, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, a device sed on a seal and in similar 
ways by a merchant or dealer: often consisting of acipher 
of the letters of his name, often of a selected badge, and 
not often heraldic in character. 

. 4.1. Relating to trade or commerce; com- 
mercial: as, the law merchant. See lawl. 


Sir Peter. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant for 
them too. Sheridan, Schoo] for Scandal, fi. 2. 


The merchant flag is without the Royal arms, and has a 
narrow yellow stripe at the top and hottom of the flag 
outside the two red bars. Preble, Hit. of the Flag, p. 92. 


2. Pertaining to merchants; belonging to the 
mercantile class; engaged or used in trade or 
commerce. 


Up amang the merchant geir [merchandise], 
They were as busy as we were down. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 136). 


Merchant Adventurers. See adrenturer.— Merchant 
bar, merchant iron, an iron bar which has been finished 
by passing through the merchant rolls. Puddled bars (see 
iddle) are worked into merchant tron or merchant bar 
y being cut into pieces of suitable length, which are then 
piled in packets, heated to a welding-heat, and then ham- 
mered and rolled, or rolled without hammering, intu bars 
of suitable shape to be put upon the market. The amount 
of labor bestowed on this process depends on the qualit 
of the fron it is desired to produce. Puddled bars which 
have been rolled a second time are called “ No. 2,” and this 
is what is usually designated as merchant bar. It is the 
lowest quality of iron available for the general smith’s 
use. If piled and rolled again, the product is called ‘No. 
8.” Another repetition of the process furnishes an article 
known as ‘‘best-best,” and still another gives ‘treble- 
best.”— Merchant ca or seaman, a captain or 
seaman employed in the merchant service.— Merchant 
a merchant of great wealth. 


Many of the merchant-princes of Lombard Street and 
rnhill. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xv. 


Merchant rolls, the rolls of a rolling-mill which turn 
out merchant bars.— Merchant ce, the mercantile 
marine; the business of commerce at sea.— Merchant 
ahip, a ship employed in mercantile voyages; a ship 
used in trading.— Merchant tailor, a trading tailor; a 
anes who furnishes the materials for the clothes that he 
makes. 


This yere (xix. of Henry VIT.] the taylours sewyd to the 
Kynge to be callyd Marchant Taylours ; whereupon a grete 
grudge rose amonge dyuers craftys in the cyte agaynst 
them. Arnold’s Chronicle, p. xiii. 


Merchant train, in metal-rorking, a set of rolis having 
a series of grooves, decreasing progressively, for redncing 
fron puddle-bars to the sizes and shapes Known as mer- 
chant bar.—Merchant Venturert, a Merchant Adven- 
turer. See adrenturer.— Merchant vessel, 8 merchant 


ship. 
Lo, how our Marchant-vessels to and fro 
Freely about our trade-full waters go. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts. 
[Formerly also 
merchand, marchand ; <OF. marchander, F. mar- 
chander, trade, < marchand, a trader: see mer- 
chant, n.] To trade; buy or sell; deal; barter; 
traffic; negotiate. 

His wyfe had rather marchant with you. 
Berneras, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. cxxix. 


And [Ferdinando] marchanded at this time with France, 
for the restoring of the counties of Russignon aud Per- 
pignian, oppignorated to the French. 

Bacon, Hen. VII., p. 99. 
« ME. 
merchandable ; < merchant, v., + -able.] 1. Suit- 
able for trade or sale; salable. 
Ther wyves hath ben merchandabull, 
And of ther ware compenabull. 
The Horn of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 21). 


Verses are grown such merchantable ware 
That now for sonnets sellers are the buyers. 
Sir J. Harington, Epigramas, {. 40. 
2. Specifically, inferior to the best or “select- 
ed” quality, but sufficiently good for ordinary 
oses: as, merchantable wheat or timber.— 
3. he highest of the three grades into which 
codfish that have been salted, washed, and dried 
are sorted. [Newfoundland.] 
See merchant 
bar, under merchant, a. 


merchanthood (mér’chant-hud), n. 


merchantry (mér’chant-ri), n. 


merciablet (mér’si-a-bl), a. 


merciamentt (mér’si-a-ment), 2. 


Mercian (mér’sian), a. and n. 


merciful (mér’si-ful), a. 


mercifully (mér’si-fil-i), adv. 


mercifulness (mér’si-fil-nes), 7. 


mercifyt, v. ¢. 


merciless (mér’si-les), a. 


merciless 
The oveu- 
pation of a merchant. 


Finding merchant-hood in Glasgow ruinous to weak 
health. Carlyle, Reminiscences, IL. 83. 


merchantlyt (mér’chant-li), a. [< merchant + 


-lyl1.) In a manner befitting a merchant. 


merchantman (mér’chant-man), .; pl. mer- 


chantmen (-men). [merchant + man.] 14. A 
merchant. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man 
seeking goodly pearls, Mat. xiii. 45. 


The craftsinan, or merchantman, teacheth his prentice 

to lie, and to utter his wares with lying and forswearing. 
Latimer, 
2. A ship employed in the transportation of 
goods, as distinguished from a ship of war; a 
trading vessel, 
Likewise had he served a year 

On board a merchantman, and made himself 

Full sailor. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
{Formerly also 
merchandry; (merchant + -ry.] 1. The busi- 
ness of a merchant. 

I wish human wit, which is really very considerable in 
mechanics and merchantry, could devise some method of 
cultivating canes and making sugar without the manual 
Jabour of the human specics. 

"alpole, Letters, iv. 482. (Dartes.) 
2. The body of merchants taken collectively: 
as, the merchanitry of a country. 
(< ME. mereyable, 
€ OF. merciable, merciful, < merci, merey: see 
mercy.|] Merciful. 
That of his mercy God so merciable 
On us his grete mercy multiplie. 
Chaucer, Privress’s Tale, 1. 236. 
To us alle bee merciable, 


And forgzeue us alle oure mysdede. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 


[< ML. mer- 
clamentum, © merciare, fix a fine: see amerce, 
amercement, Cf. merciment.] Amercement. 

Takynge of merceainentys otherwyse then the lawe them 
commaundyd. Fabyan, Chron., an. 1258. 
. [< ML. Mercia 
(see def.) (< AS. Mirce, Merce, Mierce, Myrce, 
pl., the Mercians, Mercia) + -ian.] i. a, Of 
or pertaining to Mercia, an ancient kingdom 
in the central part of England, extending 
westward to the Welsh border. It reached its 
greatest height in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. 

II. ». A native or an inhabitant of ancient 


Mercia. 

[< ME. mereyful; ¢ 
merey + -ful.] 1. Possessing the attribute of 
mercy; exercising forbearance or pity; not re- 
vengeful or cruel; clement; compassionate ; 
gracious. 

And the publican . . . smote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner. Luke xviii. 13. 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 

You are so mereqrul. Shak., Hen. VUL, v. 3. 61. 


You area merciful creditor. God send me always to deal 
with such chapmen ! 
The Great Frost (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 88). 
2. Characterized by merey; manifesting clem- 
ency or compassion; giving relief from danger, 
need, or suffering. 
Virtues which are merciful, nor weave 


Snares for the failing. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iii. 114. 


=§ Humane, Merciful (see humane), lenient, mild, 
tender-hearted. 


In a merciful 
manner; with compassion or pity; in mercy; 
tenderly; mildly: as, mercifully spared. 
Good Kate, mock me mercifully. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. 2 214. 
All persons vnjustly exil’d by Nero... he mercifully 
restored againe to their country and honour. 
Str H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 11. 
The quality 
of being merciful; tenderness toward the faults 
or needs of others; readiness to forgive offense 
or relieve suffering. 
[< mercy + -fy.] To pity. 
Many did deride, 
Whilest she did weepe, of no man mercijfide. 
Spenser, F. Q., WI. vil. 3v. 
[< mercy + -less.] 
1. Destitute of mercy; unfeeling; pitiless; 
hard-hearted; cruel; relentless; unsparing: as, 
@ merciless tyrant. 
The foe is mereiless, and will not pity ; 


For at their hands I have deserved no pity. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI, if. 6. 25. 


She was merciless in exacting retribution. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 


merciless 


She hauled me to the wash-stand, inflicted a merciless, 
but happily brief scrub on my face and hands with soap, 
water, and a coarse towel. Charivite Bronte, Jane Eyre, iv. 


2. Without hope of mercy. ([Rare.] 
And all dismayd through mercilesse des ; 
Spenser, F.Q., LV. viii. 51. 
=Syn. 1. Unmerciful, severe, inexorable, unrelenting, bar- 
barous, savage. 
mercilessly (mér’si-les-li), adv. In a merciless 
manner; cruelly. 
mercilessness (mér’si-les-nes),. The quality 
of being merciless; want of mercy or pity. 
mercimenti (mér’si-ment), n. See merce- 
ment, 
mercurammonium (mér’ki-ra-m6’ni-um), n. 
[NL.,¢ mercurius, mereury, + ammonium.] A 
compound of mercury and ammonia: specifical- 
ly applied to bases in which mercury replaces 
a part or all of the hydrogen in ammonia. Ex- 
auplee are mercurous-ammonium chlorid, (NHs)oHgeClg, 
and mercuric-diaminonium chlorid, (NH3)oHgCl, known 
as fusible white precipitate.—-Mercurammonium chlo- 
rid, the hydrargyrum ammoniatum or white precipitate 
of the United States and British Pharmacopceias. 
mercurial (mér-ki‘ri-al), a. and n. [= F. mer- 
curiel = Sp. Pg. mercurial = It. mercuriale, ¢ L. 
Mercurialis, of or pertaining to the god Mercury 
or to the planet Mercury, <¢ Afercurius, Mercury: 
see Mercury.) I. a. 1. [cap.] Pertaining to 
the god Mereury; having the form or qualities 
attributed to Mercury. 
His foot Mercurial, his Martial thigh. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 310. 


To see thee yong, yet manage so thine armes, 

Have a mercurial! mince and martiall hands. 
Stirling, A Pareenesis to Prince Henry. 
2. Like Mercury in character; having the moral 
or mental qualities ascribed to the god Mer- 
cury, or supposed by astrologists to belong to 
those under his star, the planet Mercury; light- 
hearted; gay; active; sprightly; flighty; fickle; 

changeable; volatile. 

He is . . . of a disposition, perhaps, rather too mercu- 


rial for the chamber of a nervous invalid. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 201. 


Mercurial races are never sublime. 
De Quincey, Secret Societies, ii. 
St. Pertaining to Mercury as god of trade; 
hence, pertaining to trade or money-making: 
as, mercurial pursuits. 
_His (Monson’s] mind being more martial than mereu- 


rial,. . . he applied himself to sea-service. 
pul Wood, Athenee Oxon., I. 


Properties pertaining to the practice of the law, as well 
as to the mercurial profession. 

P. Whitehead, Gymnasiad, i., note. 
4+. Pertaining to Mercury as herald; hence, 
giving intelligence; pointing out; directing. 

As the traveller is directed by a mercuriai statue. 
Chills: Religion of Protestants. 
5. Pertaining or relating to mercury or quick- 


silver. (a) Containing or consisting of quicksilver or mer- 
cury: as, mercurial preparations or medicines, (b) Char- 
acterized by the use of mercury: as, mercurial treatment. 


(c) Caused by the use of mercury: as, a mercurial disease. 
— Hepatic mercurial ore, cinnabar.— Mercurial bath, 
erethism, See the nouns.— Mercurial gilding 
Same as Same 


-gilding.— Mercurial horn-ore. 
as calomel. Mercurial level, ointment, pendulum, 
thermometer, etc. See the nouns. 

ITI. ». 1+. A person possessing any of the at- 
tributes of the god Mercury; one of mercurial 
temperament; a sprightly person; also, one 
given to trickery; a cheat or thief. 

Come, brave mercurials, sublim’d in cheating, 
My dear companions, fellow-soldiers 


I’ th’ watchful exercise of thievery. 
T. Tomkis (), Albumazar, i. 1. 


2.. A preparation of mercury used as a drug. 
The question with the modern aaa ay is not, as with 


the ancient, . . . Shall mercu be administered ? 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociology, p. 21. 
mercurialine (mér-ki’ri-al-in), ». [< mercurial 
+ -ine?.] A volatile alkaloid (CH,N) extract- 
ed from the leaves and seed of Mercurialis 
annua. It is a poisonous oily liquid, isomeric 
and possibly identical with methylamine. 
Mercurialis (mér-ku-ri-&’lis), x. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. mercurialis, se. herba, a plant, 
prob. dog’s-mereury: see mercurial.) A genus 
of pee of the natural order Euphorbiaceae, the 
tribe Crotonea, and the subtribe Acalyphee. Itis 
composed of 6 species of herbs native in Europe, the Med- 
iterranean region, and eastern Asia. M. perennis, the 
dog’s-mercury, is a poisonous weed, with a simple erect 
stem six or eight inches high, the oblong or ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves crowded on its upper half; the flowers are 
dicvecious on slender axillary peduncles. M. tomentosa of 
the Mediterranean region was long supposed to have the 
power of determining the sex of children according as the 
mother drank the juice of the male or of the female plant. 
See mercury, 8, and boy’s, girl's, and golden mercury (un- 
der mercury). 


Mercurian (mér-ki’ri-an), a. 


mercuric (mér-ki’rik), a. 


- mer 


mercurismt (mér’ki-rizm), 2. 


mercurous (mér’ku-rus), a. 


3714 
mercurialisation, mercurialise. Seo mercu- 


realization, mercurialize. 

mercurialism (mér-ki’ri-al-izm), n. [< mercu- 
rial + -ism.] The pathological condition pro- 
duced by the use of mercury. 

The other patient, on the contrary, sh 
mercurialism whatever. Lancet, No. 3447, p. 609. 

mercurialist (mér-ki’ri-al-ist),n. [< mercurial 
+ -ist.] 1. One who is under the influence of 
the planet Mercury, or one resembling the god 
Mercury in fickleness of character. 

Mercurialists are solitary, much in contemplation, sub- 
tile. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 190. 
2. A physician much given to the use of mer- 
eury in the treatment of disease. Dunglison.— 
3+. A scholar; a rhetorician. 

He who with a deepe insight marketh the nature of our 
Mercurialists shall find as fit a harbour for pride under a 
schollers cap as under a souldiers helmet. 

Greene, Farewell to Follie. 

mercurialization (mér-ki’ri-al-i-zd’shon), n. 

[< mercurialize + -ation.] The act of mercu- 

rializing, or the state of being mercurialized. 
Also spelled mercurialisation. 

Premature delivery appeared to follow the mercuriali- 


zation of the system. 
A. S. Taylor, Med. Jurisprudence, p. 448. 


owed no signs of 


mercurialize (mér-ki’ri-al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. 


mercurialized, ppr. mercurializing. [« mercu- 
rial + -ize.] JI. intrans. Tobe capricious or 
fantastic. 


II. trans. 1. To treat or impregnate with mer- 
cury, as by exposure to its vapor, or immersion 
in a chemical solution of it. Tomercurialize a pho- 
tographic negative is to subject it to the action of a solu- 


. tion of bichlorid of mercury in order to intensify or rein- 


force the image. Plugs of mercurialized carbon are some- 
times used in microphones and in the transmitter of a tele- 
phonic circuit. 


2. In med., to affect with mercury, as the bod- 
ily system; bring under the influence of mer- 


cury. 
Also spelled mercurialise. 


mercurially (mér-ki’ri-al-i), adv. 1. In a mer- 


curial manner.—2, By means of mercury. 

[< L. Mercurius, 
Mercury, + -an.] 1. Pertaining to Mercury as 
god of eloquence. 


The mercurian heavenly charme of hys etait Ui 
Nash, Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 


2. Pertaining to the planet Mercury. 


Absorption by a Mercurian atmosphere. 
A. M. Clarke, Astron. in 19th Cent. 
[< mercur-y + -ic.] 
1. Related to or containing mercury.— 2, In 
chem., specifically applied to compounds in 
which each atom of mercury is regarded as bi- 
valent: as, mercuric chlorid, HgClo.—Mercuric 
chlorid, corrosive sublimate.— Mercuric te 
fulminating mercury; a detonating compound(CoHgoN Og) 
which crystallizes in shining gray crystals, prepared from 
a mixture of alcohol, nitric acid, and mercury nitrate. A 
moderate blow or slight friction causes it to explode vio- 
lently. It is used for charging percussion-caps and deto- 
nating caps for firing dynamite, ete. 
curification (mér-ku‘ri-fi-ka’shon), n. [« 
mercurify + -ation: see -fication.] 1. In chem., 
the process or open of obtaining the mer- 
as Eas metallic minerals in its fluid form.— 
2. The act or art of mixing with quicksilver. 


It remains that I perform the promise I made of adding 
the ways of mercurijication. Boyle, Works, I. 643. 


mercurify (mér-ki’ ri-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


mercurified, ppr. mercurifying. [¢ mercury + 
fy.) 1. To obtain mercury from (metallic min- 
erals), as by the application of intense heat, 
which expels the mercury in fumes that are 
afterward condensed.—2. To combine or min- 
gle with mercury; mercurialize. 


A part only of the metal Is mercurijfied. 
Boyle, Works, I. 641. 


mercuriousnesst (mér-kii’ri-us-nes),. [« *mer- 


curious (< L. Mercurius, Mercury) + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being mercurial, or like the 
god Mercury, as (in the quotation) in his char- 
acter of a swift messenger. 

A chapeau with wings, to denote the mercurtousnesse of 

this messenger. Fuller, Worthies, Kent. 
(< Mercur-y + 
-ism.}] A communication of news or intelli- 
gence; & communication or announcement. 
Sir T. Browne. 
[< mercur-y + 
-0us.) 1. Related to or containing mercury.— 
2. In chem., specifically applied to compounds 
in which two atoms of mercury are regarded as 
forming a bivalent radical: as, mercurous chlo- 
rid, HggCly. 


Mercury (mér’ku-ri), n. pri 
[< AUR Ne 


Mercury 


CTU aaa 
ae yh Phe 
ad, ae a 


. Mercurie, mer- 
curte, < -AF. Mercurie, 4!!! 
OF. Mercure, F. Mercure | 
= Sp. Pg. It. Mercurio, 
€L. Mercurius, Mercury 
(the deity and _ the 
planet), so called (ap- 
par.) as the god of trade, 
< merx (merc-), mer- 
chandise, wares: see 
mercy, merchant.] 1. 
In Rom. myth., the 
name of a Roman di- 
vinity, who became 
identified with the 
Greek Hermes. He was 
the son of Jupiter and Maia, 
and was the herald and am- 
bassador of Jupiter. As a 
od of darkness, Mercury 
s the tute deity of 
thieves and tricksters; he 
became also the protector 
of herdsmen, and the god 
of science, commerce, and 
the arts and graces of life, 
and the tron of travel- 
ers and athletes. It was he 
who guided the shades of 
the dead to their final abid- 
ing-place. He is represented 
in art as a young man, usually wearing a winged hat and 
the talaria or winged sandals, and bearing the caduceus 
or pastoral] staff and often a purse. 
The herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
Shak., Hamlet, iif. 4. 58. 
2. [l.c. or cap.] Pl. mercuries (-riz). One who 
acts like the god Mercury in his capacity of a 
messenger; a conveyor of news or information ; 
an intelligencer. 


Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
e Shak., Hen. V., ii., chorus, 7. 


We give the winds wings, and the angels too, as being 
the swift measengers of God, the nimble mercuries of hea- 
ven. Abp. Sancraft, Sermons, p. 131. 


Hence—8. [l. c. or cap.] A common name for 
& newspaper or periodical publication; for- 
merly, also, 8 newspaper-carrier or a seller of 
newspapers. 

Those who sell them eee nocrel by wholesale from 


Begs 
Mercury.— Statue of Greek 
workmanship, in the British 
Museum, London. 


TS : 


the press are called mercu Cowell. 
No allusion to it is to be found in the monthly Mercu- 
ries Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 


4+. [l. c.] Warmth or liveliness of tempera- 
ment; spirit; sprightly qualities; hence, lia- 
bility to change; fickleness. 

He was so full of mercury that he could not fix long in 
any friendship, or to any design. Bp. Burnet. 
5. The innermost planet of the solar system. 
Ite mean distance from the sun {is 0.387 that of the earth. 


The inclination (7 d )and the eccentricity (0.2056) of 
its orbit are exceeded only by some of the minor planets. 
Ite diameter is only 8,000 miles, or about § of that of the 


earth; its volume is to that of the earth as 1 to185. It 
orms its sidereal revolution in 88 days, ita synodical 
116. Its proximity to the sun prevents its being often 
seen with the naked eye. The mass of Mercury, though 
as yet not very precisely determined, is less than that of 
any other planet (asteroids excepted). According to Schia- 
peer it rotates on its axis in the same way as the moon 
oes, Once fn each orbital revolution. 


6. [l. c.] Chemical symbol, Hg; atomic weight. 
200.1. A metal of a silver-white color an 
brilliant metallic luster, unique in that it is 


fluid at ordinary temperatures. It becomes solid, 
or freezes, at about — 40°, and crystallizes in the isometric 
system. Its specific gravity at 0° is 18.6; when frozen, 
according to J. W. Mallet, 14.1982. This metal occurs 
native, sometimes in considerable quantity; but by far 
the largest supply is obtained from the sulphid, known 
as cinnabar. (See cinnabar.) Mercury is not very gener- 
ally disseminated. In the United States only traces of its 
ores have been‘found to the east of the Cordilleras. The 
principal sources of supply are the mines of Almaden in 
Spain, of New Almaden and others near the Bay of San 
Francisco, and of Idria in Austria. Its chief use is in 
the metallurgic treatment of gold and silver ores by 
amalgamation. The thermometer and barometer are 
instruments in which the peculiar qualities of this metal 
are well illustrated. Commercially the most important 
salts of mercury are mercurous chlorid (HggCly) or calo- 
mel, chiefly used in medicine, and the mercuric chlorid 
(HgClo) or corrosive sublimate, a violent poison used in 
medicine and extensively in surgery as an antiseptic, and 
as a preservative in Sse & skins, etc., being a very pow- 
erful antiseptic. The mur id (HgS), or cinnabar, when 
prepared artificially, is called vermiton, and is used as a 

igment. .The names mercury and quicksilver are entire- 
fy aynonymous, but the former is rather a scientific des- 
ignation, and one necessarily used in compound names 
and in the adjective form; while the latter is a common 
popular designation of this metal. See amalgam, calomet, 
quicksilver. 


7. [l. c.] The column of quicksilver in a ther- 
mometer or barometer, especially with refer- 
ence to the temperature or state of the atmo- 
sphere shown by it. ([Colloq.] 


Mercury 

Whatever may be the height of the mercury [in the 
barometer], a sudden and rapid fall is a sure sign of foul 
weather. R. Strachan, in Modern Meteorology, p. 80. 
8. [l.c.] (a) A plant of the genus Mercurialis, 
chiefly VM. perennis, the dog’s-mercury, locally 
ealled Kentish balsam (which see, under Kent- 
ish), and M. annua, the annual or French mer- 
cury. See Mercurialis. (6) In older usage, the 
Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus. See allgood and 
good-King-Henry. This is the English, false, or 
wild mercury.—9. In her., the tincture purple, 


when DIN OTInE is done by the planets.—argental 
mercury. .— Baron’s mercury . orig. 
“barren mercury], the male plant of Mercure pe ee 


— Boy’s mercury, me female plant of Mercurialis annua 
aihe sexes having mistaken).— Corneous mercury. 
e as calomel.— Extinction of mercury. See eztinc- 
tion.— Girl’s mercury, the male plant of Mercurialis 
annua. See malel, 2.— Golden mercury, Mercurialis pe- 
rennis, var. aurea.— Hydrosublimate of mercury, a 
trade-name for calomel ereparee by condensing the vapor 
of mercurous chlorid with steam in a large receiver, 
which causes it to deposit 2 
in an linpalpable powder 
absolutely free from an 
lar nigel subli- 
mate.— Miercury agom- 
tad . ere agometer, — 
ercury -pump, an 
a tus used for produ- 
cing a vacuum, consisting 
essentially of a reservoir 
above from which mercury 
flows down through a 
amall vertical tube, the 
vessel to be exhausted 
; aached xt ay ade 
at e at a 
height something ” more 
than 30 inches above the 
lower receptacle. The de- 
scending drops of mer- 
cury carry with them por- 
tions of the air or other 
from the receiver, and 
the is long con- 
tinued, the supply vessel 
at the top being kept full, 
a nearly perfect vacuum 
may be obtained. This 
form of air-pump is often 


called el ; 
It reea lapis igher de. 


gree of exhaustion than is 
possible with the ordina: 
mechanical air-pump, an 
is mach used not only in 
physical riments but 
also for practical purposes, 
for example in removing ») 
theairfromtheglassbulbs =>) ig» 
of the incandescent elec- : 
tric lamps. — Mount of 


Mercury, in mastry. 
Seemounlt,6.—Wativeat 
~ ’ © Mercury Alr-pump. 
metal] found in the 
form of globules in cav- pros Hoshi eh pont 
ities of the ores of this attached. usted 
metal — 


Three - 

mercury, ® plant of the genus Acalypha, of the same 
family as "Mercurialis, and more or less similar in appear- 
ance. The fruit splits into three two-valved one-seeded 
nutlets. It is a large genus, chiefly tropical or subtropi- 
cal. Many of the o es are shrub 33 a few (mostly her- 
baceous) are found in the United States. — t of 


1 
Mercury, 2 of Mercury over the disk of the sun. 
“Vegetable mercury, a Brazilian plant, Francisca 
uniflora, also called manaca. See Franciscea. 
mercury} (mér’ki-ri),v.¢. (< mercury,n.] To 
wash with a preparation of mercury. 
They are as tender as . . . a lady’s face new mercuried. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1. 
mer -cup (mér’ki-ri-kup), . 1. The cis- 
tern of a mercury barometer, which is filled 
with mercury and in which the lower end of the 
barometer-tube is inserted.— 2. A small open 
eup containing mercury, used in electrical in- 
struments and apparatus as a connection for 


eonductors. The cup may be of conducting material 
and connected with one end of the wire forming the cir- 
cuit, in which case the circuit will be closed by inserting 
the other end of the wire in the mercury ; or the cup may 
be of non-conducting material, in which case both ends of 
the wire must beinserted inthe mercury toclose the circuit. 


mercury-furnace (mér’ kiu-ri-fér’ nas), n. A 
furnace in which cinnabar is roasted in order 
to cause the pure mercury to pass off in fumes, 
which are condensed in a series of vessels. 

mercury-gatherer (mér’ki-ri-gaPrH"ér-ér), 2. 
In metal-tcorking, a stirring apparatus which 
causes quicksilver that has become floured or 
mixed with sulphur in amalgamating to resume 
the fluid condition, through the agency of me- 
ehanical agitation and rubbing. £. H. Knight. 

mercury-goosefoot (mér’ki-ri-gis’fut), n. 
Same as mercury, 8 (b). 

mercury-holder (mér’ki-ri-hdl’dér), n. A vul- 
canite cup, with a cover, used by dentists in 

reparing amalgam. 
ercury s-violet (mér’ki-riz-vi’6-let), n. The 
common canterbury-bell, Campanula Medium. 


mercy (mér’si), ”.; pl. mercies (-siz). 


=Syn. 
mercyt 
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mercy, mercye, mersye, marsi, merci, < OF. merci, 
mercit, F. merci = Pr. merce = Sp. merced = Pg. 
It. merce, grace, thanks, mercy, pity, pardon, 
< L. merces (merced-), pay, reward, also bribe, 
price, detriment, condition, income, etc., ML. 
also thanks, grace, mercy, pity, pardon, ¢ merz 
(merc-), merchandise, < merere, mereri, gain, ac- 


quire, buy, also deserve, orig. ‘receive as a mercy-stockt, 7. 


share’: see merit. Cf. amerce, gramercy.] 1. 
Pitying forbearance or forgiveness; compas- 
sionate leniency toward enemies or wing. 
doers; the disposition to treat offenders kindly 
or tenderly; the exercise of clemency in favor 
of an offender. 


A man witheout marsi no mars shall have 
In tyme of ned when he dothe it crave. 
MS. Ashmole 48. (Halliwell.) 


The Lord is longsuffering, and of great mercy, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing the 
guilty. Num. xiv. 18 

A woman's mercy is very little, 
But a man’s mercy is more. 
Str Hugh, or the Jew's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IIT. 834). 


The sentiment of mercy is the natural recoil which the 
laws of the universe provide to protect mankind from de- 
struction by savage passions. Emerson, John Brown. 


2. An act or exercise of forbearance, good will, 
or favor; also, a kindness undeserved or un- 
expected; a fortunate or providential cireum- 
stance; a blessing: as, it is a mercy that they 
escaped. 


I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies... 
which thou hast shewed unto thy servant. Gen. xxxii. 10. 


E’en a judgment, making way for thee, 
Seems in their eyes a mercy for thy sake. 
Cowper, Task, il. 182. 


3. Pity; compassion; benevolence: as, a work 

of mercy. 
In coueitise lyued haue y, 
And neuere dide werkis of mercyes. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 

Which now of these three . . . was neighbour unto him 

that fell among the thieves? And he said, He that shewed 

mercy on him. Luke x. 36, 37. 


4. Discretionary action; unrestrained exercise 
of the will and the power to punish and to 
spare: as, to be at one’s mercy (that is, wholly 
in one’s power). 

At length, vpon their submission, the king tooke them 


to mercie, vpon their fine, which was seized at twentie 
thousand marks. Holinshed, Hen. III., an. 1265. 


And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only. Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 355. 


Last, bout thy stiff neck we this halter hang, 
And leave thee to the mercy of the court. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 


A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while anything is 
denied him; and when the lady ceases to be cruel, she {s, 
from the next moment, at his mercy. 1 


Covenanted mercies. See covenant.— Fathers of 
M , the name of a society of Roman Catholic mission- 
ary priests, founded in France in 1806 and introduced into 
the United States in 1842.— Por mercy! for mercy’s 
sake! an exclamation, usually an ap to pity. 


Fer. Myself am Naples; 
Who with mine eyes, never since at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 
Mir. Alack, for mercy ! 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 487. 


God-a-mercyt. See God1.—Great mercyt. [Imitated 
oe gramercy, ME. grant mercy. See gramercy.) Great 
avor. 
Great mercy, sure, for to enlarge a thrall! 
Whose freedom shall thee turne to greatest scath ! 
Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 18. 


Sisters of Mercy. Sce sisterhood. — Spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. In the middle ages, seven 
great works of mercy were enumerated called the spirit- 
ual and as many called the corporal works of mercy. The 
seven works of corporal mercy are to feed the hungry, give 
drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, visit preoncrs visit 
the sick, harbor strangers, bury the dead; of spiritual 
mercy, to convert sinners, instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, console the afflicted, bear wrongs mei 
soeive injuries, pray for the living and the dead. Ci 


In fulfillynge of Godis commandmentis and of the seven 
dedis of mercy bodili and gostly to a manys euen cristen. 

Rolle, quoted in Hampole’s Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), 
[Pref., p. xi. 

To cry (one) mercy. (a) Seecry, ». (b)To proclaim a tax. 

Bot Athelstan the maistrie wan and did tham mercie crie, 

& alle Northwales he sat to treuage hie. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 2. 


v.t. (( ME. mercien, ¢ OF. mercier, thank, 
also fine, < merci, thank, mercy, fine: see mercy, 
n., and ef. merce, amerce.] 1. To thank. 
Mildeliche thenne Meede merciede hem alle 
Of heore grete goodnesse. Piers Plowman (A), ili. 21. 
2. To fine; amerce. 


Forsters did somonun, enquered vp & doun 

Whilk men of toun had taken his venysoun, 

& who that was gilty thorgh the foresters sawe, 
Merceid was full hi. Rob. of Brunne, p. 112. 


1. Clemency, etc. See y 
9 


merdt (mérd), n. 


merdivorous (mér-div’6-rus), a. 


mere! (mér), n. 


mere? (mér), 2. 


mere 


[< ME. mercy-seat (mér’si-sét),n. The place of mercy 


or forgiveness; the propitiatory; specifically, 
the covering of the ark of the covenant among 
the Jews. This was of gold, surmounted at each end 
by a cherub with outstretched wings. On this covering 
the blood of the yearly atonement was sprinkled, and from 
this place God gave his oracles to Moses or to the high 
priest. Hence, to approach the mercy-seat is to draw near 
to God in prayer. . 

A propitiation. 

Our Saviour, our Ransom, our Spokesman, our Jfercy- 


stock. Hutchinson, Works, p. 192. (Davies.) 
mercy-stroke (mér’si-strok), 7. 


The death- 
stroke, as putting an end to pain; the coup de 


grace. 

[Also mard; < OF. (and F.) 
merde = Pr. merga = Sp. mierda = Pg. It. merda, 
< L. merda, dung, ordure.] Ordure; dung; ex- 
crement. 

If after thou of garlike stronge 
The savour wilt expel, 
A mard is sure the onely meane 
To put away the smell. 
Kendall's Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). (Nares.) 
Haire o' th’ head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and clay. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


Merdivorz (mér-div’6-ré), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. 


of merdivorus: see merdirorous.] A group of 
dipterous insects which feed upon dung. 
[< NL. mier- 
divorus, < L. merda, dung, + vorare, devour. } 
Feeding upon excrement; devouring dung. 
[Formerly also meer, meere, 
mear; < ME. mere, meere, < AS. mere, a lake, 
pool, the sea, = OS. meri, a lake, = OF ries. mar, 
a ditch, = MD. mare, maer, D. meer, meir = OHG. 
mari, mari, meri, meri, MHG. mer, G. meer = 
Icel. marr = Goth. marei, a lake; = W. mor = 
Gael. Ir. muir = Lith. marés = Russ. more = L. 
mare (> It. mare = Pg. Sp. Pr. mar = OF. mer, 
mier, meir, F. mer), sea, ACL. also mara, > OF. 
and F. mare, f., a lake, pool, pond; ef. Skt. 
maru, desert, < of mar, die: see mortl, mortal. 
Hence in comp. mermaid, merman, ete.; and 
ult. deriv. marsh, marish.] A pool; a small lake 
or pond. [Not used in the U.S., except artifi- 
cially in some local names, in imitation of Brit- 
ish names: as, Harlem mere in Central Park in 
New York. ] 

Then he wendez his way, wepande for care, 


Towarde the mere of Mambre, wepande for sorewe. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 778. 


As two Fishes, cast into a Meer, 
With fruitful al pohiby will furnish in few yeer 
A Town with victuall. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, {fi., The Colonies. 


On the edge of the mere the Prince of Orange had al- 
ready ordered a cluster of forts to be erected. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, IT. 431. 

i ormerly also meer, meere, 

mear, meare; < ME. meer, mere, < AS. gem@re 

= D. meer, a limit, boundary, = Icel. marr, 

border-land.] 1, A boundary; boundary-line. 

The furious Team, that on the Cambrian side 


Doth Shropshire as a meare from Hereford divide. 

Drayton, Polyolbion. (Nares.) 
As it were, a common mear between lands. 

’ Abp. Ussher, Ans. to Malone, p. 309. 
2. A balk or furrow serving as a boundary- or 
dividing-line in a common field; also, a boun- 
dary-stone; a merestone. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.]—3. A private carriage-road. [North. 
Eng.]—4. A measure of 29 or 31 yards in the 


Peak of Derbyshire in England. It ts defined by 
Blount as ‘‘29 yards in the low Peak of Derbyshire and 31 
in the high.” Mining claims were measured by meres, the 
discoverer of a lode being allowed to claim two meres. 


mere’t(mér),v. [Also meer, mear, etc.; < merc?, 


n.] J. trans. To limit; bound; divide or cause 
division in. 
That brave honour of the Latine name, 
Which mear'd her rule with Africa and Byze. 
Spenser, Ruins of Rome, st. 22. 
At such a point, 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The meered question. Shak., A. and C., iii. 18. 10. 


II. intrans. To set divisions and bounds. 


For bounding and mearing, to him that will keepe it 
justely, it is a bond that bridcleth power and desire. 
North's Pl., L 55. D. (Nares.) 


mere? (mér), a. [Early mod. E. also meer, mecre ; 


= OF. mer, mier = Pr. mer, mier = Sp. Pg. It. 

mero, 1. merus, pure, unmixed (as wine), hence 

bare, only, mere.] 1. Pure; sheer; unmixed. 
For neither can he fly, nor other harme, 


But trust unto his strength and manhood meare. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xi. 34. 
The most of them are degenerated and growen all- 
most meere Irish. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Our wine is here mingled with water and with myrrh; 
there {in the world to come] it is mere and unmixed. 
Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 


mere 


2+. Absolute; unqualified; utter; whole; in the 
fullest sense. 
Those who, being in sere misery, continually do call 
on God. Munday (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 204). 
Certain tidings now arrived, importing the mere peut 
tion of the Turkish fleet. Shak., Othello, ii. 2. 3. 


Signor Francisco, whose mere object now 
Is woman at these years, that’s the eye-saint, I know, 
Amongst young gallants. Middleton, The Widow, y. 1. 


Although there is such plenty of fish and fowle and wild 
beasts, yet are they so lasie they will not take paines to 
catch it till meere hunger constraine them. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 228. 
8. Sheer; simple; nothing but (the thing men- 
tioned); only: as, it is mere folly to do so; 
this is the merest trash. 
"Tis a mere toy to you, sir; candle-rents. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 4. 
Forc’'d of meer Necessity to eat, 
He comes to pawn his Dish, to buy his Meat. 
Congreve, tr. of Satires of Juvenal, xi. 


A mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a mere 
anything, is an insipid pedantic character. 
Addison, The Man of the Town. 
Mere right, in Jaic, the right of property without posses- 
sion.=Syn. Mere, Bare. Mere is much oftener used than 
bare. Barceis positive; mere essentially negative. Strict- 
ly, bare means only without other things, or no more than: 
as, the bare mention of aname. Mere seems to imply de- 
ticiency: as, mere conjecture; mere folly. In implying 
smallness of amount it is sometimes the same as bare. In 
Shakspere, Hamlet, iii. 1, ‘‘a bare bodkin” might be ex- 
pressed by ‘‘a mere bodkin.” 
mere*+ (mér), adv. [< mere’, a.] Absolutely; 


wholly. 
On my faith, your highness 
Is mere mistaken in me. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, iii. 4. 


I know I shall produce things meere devine. 
Marston, The Fawne, fi. 1. 

mere*t (mér),a. [ME., also meere, mare, < AS. 
mere, mére = OS. mari = OHG. mari, MHG. 
mere = Icel. merr = Goth. mers (in comp. waila- 
mérs), famous; akin to L. memor, mindful, re- 
membering, Skt. Y smar, Zend mar, remember: 
see memory.] Famous. 

mere5},n. A Middle English form of mare}. 

meregoutte (mar’git),n. [F. mére-goutte, ¢ L. 
merus, pure, unmixed, + gutta (> F. goutte), a 
drop: see mere3 and goutl.] The first running 
of must, oil, etc., from the fruit before pressure 
has been applied to it: usually limited to the 
juice of the grape. 

merelst, n. [Also merelles, merils; < ME. merels, 
< OF. merelle, a game, nine men’s morris, F. 
mérelle, marelle, hopscotch, < merel (ML. merel- 
lus, merallus), @ counter, token, a piece in 
draughts, also a game.] A game also called 
Jivepenny or nine men’s morris, played with 
counters or pegs. See morris!. 

Meretles, or, as it was formerly called in England, nine 
men’s morris, and also five-penny morris, is a game of 
some antiquity. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 416. 

merely (mér‘li), adv. [Formerly also meerly; 
< ME. merely; < merc3 + -ly2.] 14. Absolutely ; 
wholly; completely; utterly. 

What goodes, catalles, Jewels, plate, ornamentea, or 


other stutf, do merely belong or apperteyne to all the sayd 
promocions. English (E. E. T. 8.) p. 197. 


I wish you all conteut, and am as happy 
In my friend's good as it were merely mine. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, v. 3. 
2. Simply; solely; only. 
Excusing his [Mahomet’s] sensuall felicities in the life 


to come, as meerly allegoricall, and necessarily fitted to 
rude and vulgar capacities. Sandys, Travailes, p. 46. 


The prayers are commonly performed merely as a mat- 

ter of ceremony. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 212. 

merenchyma (me-reng’ki-mii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Hépoc, & part, + (aap)éyyoua, in mod. sense ‘pa- 
renchyma’: see parenchyma.] In bot., an imper- 
fect cellular tissue composed of more or less 
rounded cells and abundant in intercellular 
spaces. Cooke. 

merenchymatous (mer-eng-kim’a-tus), a. [< 
merenchyma(t-) + -ous. ] aving the structure 
or appearance of merenchyma. 

meresaucet, 7”. [< ME. meresauce; appar. < OF. 
mure (ML. muria), pickle, brine, + sauce, 
sauce. Cf. OF. saulmure, pickle.] Brine or 
pickle for flesh or fish. Prompt. Parv., p. 334; 
Palsgrave. 

meresman (mérz’man), ». [Formerly also 
mearsman, meersman; <mere’s, poss. of merc2, + 
man.) One who points out boundaries. [Ob- 
solete or loeal.] 

The use of the word “mere” has been revived in the 
meresmen of an Act of Parliament a few years since for 
ascertaining the boundaries of ae 

. and Q., 7th ser., Y. 291. 
mere-stake (mér’stak), . A pollard or tree 
standing as a mark or boundary for the division 


mereswinet, meerswinet, 7. 


mere-tree (mér’tré), x. 


meretricious (mer-é-trish’us), a. 


meretriciously (mer-é-trish’us-li), adv. 


meretrix (mer’é-triks), n. 


Mer 
< 


merganser (mér-gan’sér), 7. 
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of parts or parcels in coppices or woods. 
called mere-tree. 


Also 


merestead (mér’sted),”. [Formerly also meer- 


stead, mearstead ; < mere? + stead.) The land 
within a particular mere or boundary; a farm. 
The men were intent on their labours, 
Busy with hewing and building, with garden plot and with 
merestead. 


Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, viii. 


merestone (mér’ston), ». [Formerly also meer- 


stone, mecrestone; < ME. merestone, merestane ; 
< mere2 + stone.) 1. A stone to mark a boun- 
dary. 

The mislaier of a meere stone is to blame. But it is the 
unjust judge that is the capitall remover of land-markes, 
when he defineth amisse of lands and property. 

; : ot & Bacon, Judicature. 
2. Figuratively, a limit. 

That you contain the jurisdiction of the court within 

the ancient merestones, without removing the mark. 

Bacon, Speech to Hutton (Works, XIII. 202). 
[ME. meresiyne, 
ete., (OF. marsouin; < mere! + swine.) A dol- 
phin or porpoise. 


Grassede as a mer ne with corkes fulle huge. 


orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) L. 1091. 
Same as mere-stake. 


A meere tree, a tree which is for some bound or limit of 
land. §§_Nomenclator (1585) (N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 191.) 


meretrician (mer-é-trish’an), a. [= OF. mere- 


triciien,<L. meretriz (-tric-), a prostitute, + -ian. ] 
Of or pertaining to prostitutes; meretricious. 
Take from human commerce Meretrician amours. 

Tom Brown, Works, III. 263. (Davies.) 
ou or tS Shee 
It. meretricio,< L. meretricius, of or pertaining to 
prostitutes, < meretriz, a prostitute: see mere- 
trix.) 1. Of or pertaining to prostitutes; wan- 
ton; libidinous. 

The meretricious world claps our cheeks, and fondles us 
unto failings. Feltham, Resolves, & 26. 

Her deceitful and meretricious traffick with all the na- 
tions of the world. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Is. xxiii. 17. 
2. Alluring by false attractions; having a gaudy 
but deceitful appearance; tawdry; showy: as, 
meretricious dress or ornaments. 

Pride and artificial gluttonies do but adulterate natur 
making our dict healthless, our apron impatient an 


unsatisfiable, and the taste mixed, fantastical, and mere. 
trictous Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, fi. 6. 


A tawdry carpet, all beflowered and befruited — such a 
meretricious blur of colors as a hotel offers for vulgar feet 
to tread upon. T. Winthrop, Cecil Dreeme, xxxviii. 
In a 
meretricious manner; with false allurement; 
tawdrily; with vulgar show. 


meretriciousness (mer-é-trish’us-nes), 7. The 


quality of being meretricious; false show or 
allurement; vulgar finery. 
[1.., a prostitute, < 
merere, earn, gain, serve for pay: see merit.]} 
1. A-prostitute; a harlot. 


A beautiful piece, 
Hight Aspasia, the meretriz. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


That she [Cynthia] was a meretriz is clear from many 
indications — her accomplishments, her house in the Sub- 
ura. Eneyc. Brit., X1X. 813. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of bivalves: same as 
Cytherea. Lamarck, 1799. 


Tr. wjrra, a duck.] A remarkable genus of 
Anatide, combining characters of mergansers 
with those of ordinary ducks, and having fur- 
thermore a sharp spur on the bend of the wing; 
the torrent-ducks. See torrent-duck. 
anettinsg (mér’ga-ne-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
erganetta + -ine.] A subfamily of dAnati- 
de constituted by the genus Merganetta. 

(NL. (> Sp. mer- 
gansar), < L. mergus, a diver (water-fowl), + 
anser, goose: see Mergus and Anser.) 1. A bird 


Hooded Merganser ( Lophodytes cucullatus). 


of the genus Mergus or subfamily Mergine, fam- 
ily Anatide,; a sawbill, garbill, or fishing-duck. 


merger! (mér’jér), n. 


merger? (mér’jér), n. 


mer 
Merginz (mér-ji’né), n. pl. 


Merganetta (mér-ga-net’#), x. [NL.,< Mergus -inw.] A subfamily of Anatida, typified by the 
+ eal Mergus ; the mergansers. See merganser. 


Mergus (mér’gus), n. 


Meriania 


A merganser resembles aduck, but hasa cylindrical instead 
of a depressed bill, with a hooked nail at the end, and a ser- 
ration of very prominent back-set teeth. Several species 
are enone the common water-fowls of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The common merganser or goosander, Mergus mer- 
ganser or Merganser castor, is about 2 feet long, and nearly 
3 in extentof wings. Inthe male the upper parts are glossy - 
black varied with white on the wings, the lower s white 
tinged with salmon-color, the h and neck glossy dark- 
green like adrake’s, and the bill and feet coral- or vermilion- 
red. The head is slightly crested. The red-breasted mer- 
ganser, M. serrator, is a similar but somewhat sinaller 
bird, with a reddish breast and the head more decidedly 
crested. The hooded me ser, Lophodytes cucullatus, is 
still smaller, black and white, with a beautiful erect semi- 
circular crest. A South sphsabad she ste distinct frum 
any of the foregoing, is Mergus brasiliensis. 

2. [cap.] A genus of Merging: same as Mer- 


gus. 


merge (mérj), v.; pret. and pp. merged, ppr. 


merging. [< OF. merger, mergir = It. mergere, < 
L. mergere, dive, dip, immerse, sink in, = Skt. 
vy majj, dip, bathe. Hence emerge, immerge, sub- 
merge, immerse, ete.) I, intrans. To sink or 
enbee in something else; be swallowed up ; 
lose identity or individuality: with in. 
He is to take care, undoubtedly, that the eccleslastic 
shall not merge tn the farmer. Scott, Speech, April, 1802. 
Fear, doubt, thought, life itself, ere long 
Merged in one feeling gern ane strong. 
Whi , Mogg Megone, ii. 
II, trans. To cause to be absorbed or en- 
grossed ; sink the identity or individuality of ; 
make to disappear in something else: follow- 
ed by in (sometimes by into): as, all fear was 
merged in curiosity. 
The panet became the purchaser and merged his term 
tn the fee. Chancellor Kent. 
The names of Castilian and eaeoners were merged in 


the comprehensive one of Spaniard. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, ii 26. 


[< merge + -erl.] One 
who or that which merges. 

{[< OF. merger, inf. as 
noun, & merging: see merge.] 1. Inthelawof 
conveyancing, the sinking or obliteration of a 
lesser estate in lands, etc., resulting when it is 
transferred without qualification to the owner 
of a greater estate in the same property (or the 
like transfer of the greater estate to the owner 


of the lesser), if there be no intermediate estate. 
At common law the lesser estate was not deemed to be add- 
ed to the greater, but to be extinguished, so as to free the 
greater estate from the qualification or impairment which 
the existence of the lesser estate had constituted. Thus, 
if an owner of the fee of Jand on which there was an out- 
standing lease, owned by another person, acquired the 
lease, the lease was thereby annulled, and he thereafter 
held simply as owner of the fee. It resulted sometimes 
that, if his title to the fee proved defective, he could not 
avail himself of any claim under the lease. 

Merger is the act of law, and is the annihilation of one 
estate in another. Its effect is to consolidate two estates, 
and to conform them into one estate. 

Mayhew, On Merger, I. i. 
2. In the law of contracts, the extinguishment 
of a security for a debt by the creditor's accep- 
tance of a higher security, such as a bond in lieu 
of a note, ora qucement in heu of either: so 
called because such acceptance, by operation 
of law, and without intention of the parties, 
merges the lower security. 
rh, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of mar- 


(NL., < Mergus + 


TrOw-+. 


ergulus (mér’gu-lus),”. [NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 
dim. of Mergus,q.v.] A genus of smal] three- 
toed web-footed marine birds of the auk family, 
Alcide ; the dovekies. There is but one spe- 
cies, M. alle. Also called Alle. See cut under 


dovekie. 

[NL., < L. merqus, a 
diver (water-fow]), < mergere, dive: see merge. ] 
The typical genus of Mergina, formerly coex- 
tensive with the subfamily, now restricted to 
such species as the goosander, M. merganser, 
and the red-breasted merganser, M&M. serrator. 
See merganser. 


meri (ma’ri), ». A war-ax or war-club used by 


the natives of New Zealand. Itis seldom leas than 
a foot or more than 18 inches long, and is made of wood, 
bone, basaltic stone, or green jade. 


merisum (mé-ri-é’um), n.; pl. meriaa (-i). 


[NL., < Gr. ugpcaiov, neut. of zyptaioc, belonging 
to the thigh, < uypdc, the thigh: see mcros.] In 
entom., a posterior inflected part of the meta- 
sternum of beetles, forming the anterior sur- 
face of the socket of the hind leg. Anoch. 


Meriania (mer-i-an’i-4),n. [NL. (Swartz, 1800), 


named after M.8. Merian, a Dutch artist.] A 
genus of plants of the natural order Melastoma- 
cee, type of the tribe Merianiew. There are about 37 


Meriania 


species, natives of tropical America and the West Indies. 
They are erect shrubs or trees with long-petioled oblong- 
lanceolate leaves and large yellow or purple flowers. Some 
of the species are cultivated in greenhouses, under the 
name of Jamaica roses. 

[NL. (Ben- 


Merianiexs (mer‘i-a-ni’é-é), n. pl. 
tham and Hooker, 1865), < Meriania + -ce.] A 
tribe of plants of the natural order Melastoma- 
stig ay the ste pS romeo te as et ety 
y the generally terete or slightly angular cap- 
sular fruit and the snaalated: eunente, or fusi- 
form seeds. It embraces 11 genera and about 
baal species of tropical American shrubs and 
rees. 
mericarp (mer‘i-karp), n. (= F. méricarpe, < 
Gr. pépoc, a part, + xapréc, fruit.] One of the 
two achene-like carpels which form a cremo- 
carp or fruit in the Umbellifere: same as hemi- 
carp. 
morides, n. Plural of meris. 
Meridiaces (m6-rid-i-a’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ra- 
benhorst, 1864), < Meridion + -aceew.] A large 
family of diatoms, according to the classifica- 
tion of Rabenhorst, taking its name from the 
genus Meridion. The frustule is cuneate, producing 
-shaped colonies, without central nodule. They live 


in both fresh and salt water. The family is the same or 
mam the same as the Meridiee of Kuetzing. 


me lt (mé-rid’i-al), a. [ME. merydyall; < 
LL. meridialis, of midday, < meridies, midday: 
see meridian.] Of midday; meridian. 

Whole men of what age or complexion so euer they be 
of, shulde take theyr natural! rest and slepe in the nyght: 
and to eschewe merydyall sleep. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 244. 


meridian (mé-rid’i-an), a.andn. [< ME. me- 
ridian, < OF. meridien, ¢ F. méridien = Sp. Pg. It. 
meridiano, < L. meridianus, of or belonging to 
midday or to the south, southern, <¢ meridies, 
midday, the south, orig. *medidies, < medius 
middle, + dies, day: see medium, mid}, and 
dial.) JI. a. 1. Of or pertaining to midday or 
noon; noonday: as, the meridian sun; the sun’s 
meridian heat or splendor. 

In what place that maner man ys at an of th 
yer whan Frat the st by nioeyyive of ie ardaaent 
cometh to his verrey meridian place, than is hit verrey Mid- 
day, that we clepen owre noon, as to thilke man; and 


therfore is it cleped the lyne of midday. 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. § 89. 


Towards heaven and the ful] blazing sun, 
Which now sat high in his seridian tower. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 30. 


The sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian blaze 
was powerfully felt. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 181. 


2. Pertaining to the culmination or highest 
point or degree (the sun being highest at mid- 
day); culminating; highest before a decline: 
as, Athens reached its meridian glory in the 
age of Pericles.—3. Pertaining to or marking 
a geographical north and south line; extend- 
ing in the arc of a great circle passing through 
the poles: as, a meridian circle on an artificial 
lobe.—4. Noting the eighth of Professor H. 
Ro rs’s twelve divisions of the Paleozoic series 
in the Appalachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the dif- 
ferent natural periods of the day: it corresponds 
with the Oriskany sandstone (which see, under 
sandstone).— 5+. Consummate; complete. 

An effrontery out of the mouth of a meridian villain. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 186. (Davies,) 
Meridian altitude of a star. See altitude.— Merid- 
fan line on a dial, the twelve o'clock hour-line. 

II, nv. 1. Midday; noon.—2}. Midday re- 
pose or indulgence; nooning: used specifically 
as in the quotations. 

We have, . . . ia the courseof this our toilsome journey, 
lost our meridian (the hour of repose at noon, which in the 
middle ages was employed in slumber, and which the mo- 


nastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary). 
Scott, Monastery, xix. 


Plumdamas joined the other two gentlemen in drink- 
ing their idian (a bumper-dram of brandy). 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, Iv. 
3. The highest point reached before a decline; 
the culmination; the point of greatest incre- 
ment or development. 
You seem to marvel I do not marry all this while, con- 


sidering that I am past the Meridian of my Age. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 60. 


In the meridian of Edward’s age and vigour. 

Hallam, Middle Ages, iii. 8. 
4. A great circle of a sphere passing through 
the poles, or the half of such a circle included 
between the poles; in geog., such a circle drawn 
upon the earth; in astron., such a circle on the 
celestial sphere. The meridian of a place on the earth's 
surface is the great circle passing through it and the poles, 


or the circle of the celestial sphere passing through 
the pole and the zenith of the place. See longitude. 
234 


meridian-circle (mé-rid’i-an-sér’kl), 2 


meri 


Meridion (mé-rid’i-on), n. 


meridional] (mé-rid’i-d-nal), a. 


meridionality (mé-rid’i-d-nal’i-ti), n. 


meridiona 


merihedric (mer-i-hé’drik), a. 


merilst, 7. 
meringue (me-rangg’),”. [F., said to be < Meh- 
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5. Figuratively, the state or condition (in any 
respect) of the people of one place or region, 
or of persons in one sphere or plane of exis- 
tence, as compared with those of or in another: 
as, the institutions or customs of Asia are not 
suited to the meridian of Europe. 


All other knowledge merely serves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


First or prime meridian, the meridian from which lon- 
gitude is reckoned, as that of Greenwich. See longitude, 2. 
— Magnetic meridian of any place, a great circle the 
plane of which passes through that place and the line of 
direction of the horizontal magnetic needle. The angle 
which the magnetic makes with the true geographical me- 
ridian is different in different places and at different times, 
and is called the magnetic declination or the variation of the 
com; See declination, and agonte line (under agonic). 
— Meridian of a globe, a meridian drawn upon a globe; 
especially, a brass circle concentric with the globe, and hav- 
ing the axis of rotation of the globe fixed in the plane of 
one of its faces.— Secon meridian, in geog., a me- 
ridian whose longitude from the prime meridian has been 
80 well determined that trustworthy longitudes may be as- 
certained by measuring from it. aes 


astronomical instrument consisting Sf 8 tele- 
scope with cross-wires and moving in the plane 
of the meridian, and provided with a graduated 


circle. The meridian-circle subserves the same pur- 
sas the transit-instrument, and also determines the 
eclinations of stars. 


meridian-mark (mé6-rid’i-an-miirk),n. A mark 


placed exactly north or south of a transit-instru- 
ment at a considerable distance, to aid in ad- 
justing the instrument in the meridian. It is 
sometimes placed near, with a lens inte to render 
the idl from it parallel as if it were really remote. 


es (mé-rid’i-6z), n. [L.: see meridian.] 
Meridian; mid-point. ([Rare.] 

About the hour that Cynthia's silver light 

Had touch’d the pale meridies of the night. 

Coutey, Essays (Agriculture). 

[NL. ( rdh, 
1824), < Gr. vepidcov, a small part, dim. of ;époc, 
a part.} A genus of diatoms with cuneate frus- 
tule, typical of the family Meridiacee of Ra- 


benhorst. 

[< ME. meridi- 
onal, meridionel, < OF. meridional, F. méridional 
= Pr. Sp. Pg. meridional = It. meridionale, < 
LL. meridionalis, of midday, < L. meridies, mid- 
day: see meridian.] 1. Pertaining to the me- 
ridian; having a direction like that of a terres- 
trial meridian. 

The meridional lines stand wider upon one side then the 
other. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iv. 

Along one side of this body is a meridional groove, re- 
sembling that of a peach. WB. Carpenter, Micros., § 427. 
2. Highest; consummate. 

The meridional brightness, the glorious noon, and height, 
is to be a Christian. ne, Sermons, xvii. 
3. Southern; southerly; extending or turned 
toward the south. 

Ethiope is departed in 2 princ e parties; and that 
ea the Est partic and in the "Poridionetie partie: the 
Ww 


iche partie meridtonelle is clept Moretane. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 156. 
The which lyne . . . is cleped the sowth lyne, or elles 
the lyne ids ‘ Chaucer, Astrolabe, {. 4. 
4. Characteristic of southern climates or south- 
ern peoples. 
A dark meridional physiognomy. 
Motley, United Netherlands, I. 139. 
Meridional distance. See distance.—Meridional 
the distance of any given latitude from the equator upon 
Mercator’s a ection expressed in minutes of the 
equator. Neglecting the compression, the meridional parts 
are proportional to the integral of the secant of the lati- 
tude, which is the logarithm of the tangent of half the 
polar distance. Taking account of the compression, the 
secant of the latitude must be divided before integrating 
by 1 + e2 cos2 } (where ¢ is the latitude and e the ellip- 
t city of the meridian). 
[< me- 


ridional + -ity.] 1. The state of being meridi- 
onal or on the meridian.—2. Position in the 
south; aspect toward the south. 

i (mé-rid’i-6-nal-i), adv. [< merid- 
ional + -ly2.] In the direction of the meridian; 
north and south. 

Who (the Jews], reverentially declining the situation of 
their Temple, nor willing to lye as that stood, doe place 


their beds from north to south, and delight to sleep me- 
idionally. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 8. 


[< Gr. yépoc, a 
part, + édpa, a seat, base.] Pertaining to some 
part of the faces of a polyhedron, taken accord- 
ing to some regular system. 

See merels. 


ringen, ® town in Germany.] In cookery, a 
mixture of white of eggs and sugar slightly 
browned, used for ornamenting and supple- 


merion (mé’ri-on), 7. 


merispore Sri aaoh n 


meristem (mer’is-tem), 7. 


meristem 


menting other confections. Puddings or tarts, 
ete., covered with this preparation are some- 


times called meringues.— Meringue glacé, ice-cream 
served with a casing of meringue. : 


merino (me-ré’n0o), a.andn. [= F. mérinos = 
Pg. merino, merino (sheep), < Sp. merino, rov- 
ing from pasture to pasture (said of sheep), < 
merino, an inspector of sheepwalks, a she herd 
of merino sheep, also a royal judge, < . ma- 
jorinus (used in Spain), the head of a village, a 
steward, majordomo; cf. majoralis, a chief, in 
Spain a head shepherd, < L. major, greater, in 
L. a head, chief, ete.: see major, mayor.) I, 
a. 1. Noting a variety of sheep from ¢ ain, or 
their wool. See below.—2. Made of the wool 


Head of Merino Ram, before and after shearing. 


of the merino sheep: as, merino stockings or 


underclothing. The articles so designated are usually 
made with an admixture of cotton to prevent shrinkage. 
— Merino sheep, a variety of sheep originally pecul 
to Spain, but now introduced into many other countries. 
They are raised chiefly for the sake of their long fine wool, 
the mutton being but little esteemed. In summer the 
Spanish sheep feed upon the elevated lands of Biscay, Na- 
varre, and Aragon, and toward winter are driven south- 
ward to the fertile plains of New Castile, Andalusia, and 
Estremadura. 


II, ». 1. Amerino sheep.—2. A thin woolen 
cloth, twilled on both sides and used especially 
for women’s dresses, now to some extent super- 


seded by cashmere. It was originally made of the 
wool of the merino sheep. There is a variety which has 
an admixture of silk. 


3. A variety of tricot or knitted material for 
undergarments. [(U.S8.] 

[= F. mérione, <« NL. 
Meriones, q. v.] A book-name of the deer- 
mouse or jumping-mouse of North America, 
Zapus hudsonius, formerly placed in the genus 
Meriones under the name of M. hudsonicus. 
See cut under deer-mouse, 1. 


Meriones (mé-ri’6-néz), ». [NL., so called with 


ref. to the development of the hind legs (ef. Gr. 
Mypiévyc, & man’s name, companion of Idome- 
neus), ¢ Gr. prypia, thigh-bones, < uypdc, thigh. ] 
A genus of saltatorial myomorphic rodents. The 
name has been applied: (a) By Illiger, 1811, to the Old 
World jerboas: asynonym of Dipus. (b) By Fréd. Cuvier, 
1825, to a different genus of American jumping-mice, now 
called Zapus. (Disused in both senses.) 


meris (mé’ris), n.; pl. merides (-ri-d6z). [NL., < 


F. méride (Perrier), < Gr. epic (uepid-), a part. ] 
A permanent colony of cells or plastids, which 
may remain isolated or may multiply by gem- 
mation to form higher aggregates called demes. 
See deme and cooid. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 842. 


merismatic (mer-is-mat’ik),a. [« Gr. uépioua, a 


part, pepioudc, a division, < pepifecy, divide, < yé- 
poc, & part: see merit. | iol., dividing by the 
formation of internal partitions; taking place 
by interna) partition into cells or segments. 
Merismatic cells, remaining without function sometimes 
for several years, until the sap-wood containing them be- 


comes dry or heart wood, when they begin their activity. 
Pop. Set. Mo., XXVIII. 680. 


9 (me [< Gr. pépos or pepic, 
a part, division, + odpa, seed.] One of the 
individual cells or secondary spores of a pluri- 
cellular (septate or compound) spore. 

[Irreg. < Gr. pepio- 
T6¢, verbal adj. of pepiferv, divide, < yépoc, a part. ] 
Actively dividing cell-tissue; the unformed and 
growing cell-tissues found at the ends of young 
stems, leaves, and roots. In structure the cells of 
the meristem are characterized by having a delicate homo- 
genous membrane, which is only rarely thickened, and 
homogenous granular protoplasm with a nucleus. It is 


distinguished as primary meristem when it forms the first 
foundation of a member, or the cells which develop into 


meristem 


the various tissue-elements, and which ordinarily soon 
lose the oat of independent growth, and secondary 
meristem, in which the tissue-elements retain during their 
life the properties of typical cells, consisting of a closed 
cell-membrane with active protoplasm, a nucleus, and cell- 
contenta. They retain the power of independent growth, 
and a meristem may arise from them at any time. 


meristematic (mer’is-té-mat‘ik), a. [« meris- 
tem + -atic?.] Consisting of or pertaining to 
the meristem. 

meristematically (mer’is-té-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
After the manner of meristem. 

meristogenetic (me-ris-t6-jé-net’ik), a. [< Gr. 
penotéc, verbal adj. of pepicev, divide (see meris- 
tem), + yéveotc, generation: see genetic.] Pro- 
duced by a meristem. 

merit (mer’it), ». [< ME. merite, meryte, maret, 
< OF. merite, F. mérite = Pr. merit, merite = Sp. 
mérito = Pg. It. merito,< L. meritum, that which 
one deserves, desert (good or bad); also, a 
ground of desert (service, kindness, benefit, 
or fault, blame, demerit), worth, value, impor- 
tance; neut. of meritus, pp. of merere, mereri 
(> OF. merir), deserve, be worthy of, earn, gain, 
get, acquire, buy, in military use (sc. stipendia), 
earn pay, serve for pay; lit. ‘receive as a share,’ 
akin to Gr. vépos, uepic, & part, share, division, 
Lépoc, & part, lot, fate, destiny, poipa, lot, pei- 
peofla:, share, divide. Cf. mercantile, mercenary, 
merchant, mercy, etc., from the same ult.source. 
1. That which is deserved; honor or reward due; 
recompense or consideration deserved. [Rare. 

We beleven of the day of Doom, and that every man 


schalle have his Meryte, aftre he hathe disserved. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 135. 


A dearer merit, not so deep a maim, ... 
Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 
Shak., Rich. II., i. 3. 156. 


All power 
I give thee; reign forever, and assume 
Thy merits. Milton, P. L., iii. 319. 


2. The state or fact of deserving; desert, good 
or bad; intrinsic ground of consideration or 
award: most commonly in the plural: as, to 
treat a person according to his mertés. 
Here men may seen how synne hath his merite. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, L. 277. 
Nothing [no punishment] is great enough for 
Silius’ meri. B. Jonson, Sejanus, if. 1. 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. Milton, P. L., fi. 5. 


Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
Pope, liad, x. 204. 


Specifically —3. The state or fact of deserving 


well; good desert; worthiness of reward or 
consideration. 

Reputation is .. . oft got without merit, and lost with- 
out deserving. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 270. 


This letter hath more merit than one of more diligence, 
for I wrote it in my bed, and with much pain. 
Donne, Letters, xiv. 


Charms strike the sight, but mertt wins the soul. 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 84. 
4. Good quality in general; excellence. 


The prest merit of Walter Scott's novels is their gener- 
ousand puresentiment. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. $16. 


5. That which deserves consideration or re- 
ward; ground of desert; claim to notice or com- 
mendation: as, to enumerate the merits of a 
person, a book, or a scheme. 


What a merit were it in death to take this poor maid 
from the world! Shak., M. for M., iif. 1. 240. 


It was the merit of Montaigne to rise . . . into the 
clear world of reality. , Relationism, I, 113. 


6. pl. In law, the right and wrong of a case; 
the strict legal or equitable rights of the parties, 
as distinguished from questions of procedure 
and matters resting in judicial discretion or 
favor; essential facts and principles that lead 
to an opinion clear of personal bias: as, to 
judge a case on its merits.— of merit, a nu- 
merical coefficient of excellence in the performance of any 
instrument, as a chronometer, gun, etc.— Merit of con- 
dignity, merit of ya ee See quotation under con- 
dignity, 2.— Order for Merit, a Prussian order composed 
of twoclasses, military and civil. The first class was found- 
ed by Frederick the Great in 1740. The badge is a blue en- 
ameled cross adorned with the letter F., the words ‘‘ pour 
le mérite,” and golden eagles. Since 1810 it has been given 
exclusively for distinction on the field. The second class 
as second order) was founded by Frederick William IV. 

n 1842 for distinction in science and art.=8yn. Worth, 


etc. See desert2, n. 

merit (mer’it), v. (< ME. *meriten, < OF. meri- 
ter, F. mériter = Sp. meritar = It. meritare, ¢ L. 
meritare, earn, gain, serve for pay, freq. of me- 
rere, earn, gain, merit: see merit, n.] J. trans. 
1. To deserve; earn a right or incur a liability 
to; be or become deserving of: as, to merit re- 
ward or punishment. 


meritedly (mer’i-ted-li), adv. 
meritha] (mer’i-thal), 7. 


meritmongert (mer’it-mung’gér), n. 


meritorious (mer-i-t6’ri-us), a. 


meritoriously (mer-i-t6’ri-us-li), adv. 
meritoriousness (mer-i-t6’ri-us-nes), 7. 


meritory? (mer’i-t6-ri), a. 


merk!t, merkelt, n. and »v. 
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For strength from truth divided and from just, 
Ilaudable, naught merits but dispraise 
And ignominy. iton, P. L., vi. 382. 


Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1 583. 


2. To deserve as a reward; earn by commend- 


able action or conduct. 


So many most noble Favours and Respects which I shall 
daily stds toimproveand merit. Hoveell, Letters, I. v. 34. 


A man at best is incapable of meriting anything from 
God. South. 


3+. To reward. 
The king will merit it with gifts. 
Chapman, Tliad, ix. 259. 
=Syn. land 2. See desert2, n. 


. intrans. To acquire merit, benefit, or merle!, mer] (mérl), n. 


profit. 

And yet he bode them do it, and they were bounde to 

obay, and meryted and deserued by their obedience. 
Sir 7. More, Works, p. 496. 

And if in my poor death fair France may merit, 
Give me a thousand blows. eau. and Fil, 
Does Tertullian think they [the Christians) merited by 
not being willing to lose their lives in the quarrels of Infi- 
dels? Milton, Ans, to Salmasius, 


meritablet (mer’i-ta-bl), a. [< OF. meritable, < 


meriter,merit: see merit.) Having merit; meri- 
torious. 
The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to ap- 
meritable work. 


plaud any 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, il. 4. 
In accordance 
with merit; by merit; deservedly; worthily. 
[NL. merithallus, < 
Gr. pepic (uept-), a part, + OaAAdc, a branch, 


ale In bot., same as internode. 
me 


tingt (mer’i-ting), p.a. Deserving. 
'Twere well to torture 
So meriting a traitor. B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 
One who 
advocates the doctrine of human merit as en- 
titling man to divine rewards, or who depends 
on merit for salvation: used in contempt. 
Like as these merit-mongers doe, which esteeme them- 
selves after their merits. 
ymer, Sermon, ifi., On the Lord’s Prayer. 
[In older use 
meritory, q. V.; = OF. meritoire, F. méritoire 
= Pr. meritort = Sp. Pg. It. meritorio, < L. meri- 
torius, of or belonging to the earning of money, 
that earns money, < merere, mereri, pp. meritus, 
earn: see merit. Inthe second soaveidopendelt 
more directly on merit.] 1+. That earns money; 
hireling. B. Jonson.—2. Deserving of reward; 
worthy of praise or honor; possessing merit. 
And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 


Canonized and worshipp’d as a saint. 
Shak., K. John, fii. 1. 176. 


You fool’d the lawyer, 
And thought it meritorious to abuse him. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 2. 

Meritorious cognition. See cognition. ; 
na 
meritorious manner; in such a manner as to 

deserve reward. 

The 


state or quality of being meritorious, or of de- 
serving reward or honor. 
[< ME. meritory, < 
L. meritorius, that earns money: see meritori- 
ous.] Deserving of reward; meritorious. 

How meritory is thilke dede 


Of charitee to clothe and fede 
The poore folke. Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


As to the first, it is meritory. | Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


meritott (mer’i-tot),. [See merry-totter.] Sce 


the quotation. 

Meritot, in Chaucer, a Sport used by Children, by swing- 
ing themselves in Bell-ropes, or such-like, till they are 
giddy. Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 406. 
Obsolete forms of 
mark}, 


merk2, merke2 (mirk),. [Sc.: see mark2.] A 


unit of money formerly in current use in Scot- 


Silver Merk of Charles II. 


land, abolished, with the rest of the Scots cur- 


rency, in 1707. It was two thirds of the pound Scots, 
or one emehteonth of the pound sterling (134d. English 
money). See mark2, 4, 


merk3}, n. and a. 
merk‘}t, v. and x. 
merkett, 7. 
merkint (mér’kin), n. 


merky}, <a. 
merl, ”. 
Merlangus (mér-lang’gus), ». [NL. (ML. mer- 


merlot, n. n of 
merligoes, mirligoes (mer’li-goz), n. 


merlin (mér’lin), ». 


merlin 


An obsolete form of murk1, 
An obsolete form of march?. 
An obsolete form of market. 
[Perhaps dim. of OF. 
merque, a tuft.] 1. A wig; a tuft or portion 
of false hair added to the natural hair. Hence 
—2. A mop used in cleaning cannon. 

An obsolete form of murky}. 

See merle}. 


lingus), < F. merlan, a whiting: see merling.] 
A Cuvierian genus of gadoid fishes whose type 
is the common European whiting, M. vulgaris, 
and to which various limits have been assigned. 
[Early mod. E. also 
mearl; < ME. merle, < OF. merle, F. merle = 
Pr. merle = Sp. merla = Pg. melro, merlo = It. 
merlo, merla = D. meerle = MLG. merle = G. 
dial. merle (MLG. also merlink, MHG. merlin), 
< L. merula, f., later also merulus, m., a black- 
bird.] The common European blackbird, Tur- 
dus merula or Merula vulgaris. See cut under 
blackbird. 
To walke and take the dewe by it was day, 
And beare the merle and mavise many one. 
Henryson, Complaint of Creseide, 1. 24. 
Vernal Chaucer, whose fresh woods 
Throb thick with merle and mavis all the year. 
, Under the Willows. 
An obsolete form of maril, 
(‘‘ Per- 
haps q. (asif) merrily go, because objects seem 
to dance before the eyes” (Jamieson).] Dizzi- 
ness; vertigo. [Scotch.] 
My head ’s sae with the mirtligoes. 

, ed Scott, Old B Mortality, xxviii. 
[Early mod. E. also mer- 
line, marlin, merlion, marlion, marlyon; < ME. 
merlone, merlion, marlyon, merlyon (also er- 
roneously merlinge), < OF. esmerillon, emerillon, 
F. émerillon = Pr. esmerilho = Sp. esmerejon 
= Pg. esmertlhdo = It. smeriglione, a merlin; 
aug. of OF. *esmerle = It. smerlo = OHG. 
smirl, MHG. smirle, G. schmerl, schmirl = 
Icel. smyrill (also D. smerlijn = MLG. smerle 
= MHG. smirlin, smerlink, smirlinc, G. schmer- 
lin), @ merlin, ¢ ML. smerillus, smerlus, a mer- 
lin; appar., with unorig. initial s (developed 
in Rom.), < L. merula, a blackbird, merle: 
see merlel.] 1. A kind of hawk; a falcon of 
small size, belonging to the genus Falco, and 
to that section of the genus called salon or 


Hypotriorchis. There are several species, the best- 
known of which is the European merlin, stone-falcon, or 


Merlin (Falco asalon or salon regulus). 


arrow-hawk, F. regulus, F. esalon, or F. lithofalco, one 

of the smallest of the European birds of prey, but very 

spirited. Though only 10 or 12 inches long, and thus not 

much larger than a thrush, it has been used in hawking 

for quails, larks, and other small game. The correspond- 

ing falcon of North America is Richardson's merlin, F. 

richardsont, a near relative of the common pigeon-hawk 
of the same country, F. columbarius. 

The meriyon that paynyth 
Hymeelf ful ofte the larke for to seeke. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 339. 


The merlin is the least of all hawks, not much bigger 
than a black-bird. 
Holmes, Acad. of Arm., fi. 11, § 57. (Nares.) 


2. A hardy, active pony, somewhat larger than 
the Shetland, found in Wales. 


The county [Montgomery] was long famous for its hardy 
breed of small horses called merlins, which are still to be 
met with, Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 789. 


merling 


merling (mér’ling), n. [< ME. merlyng, mer- 
lynge, with accom. term. -ing (as in whiting) 
(ML. merlingus), < OF. merlan, merlanc, mer- 
lanke, F. merlan (> Sp. marlan), a whiting, < L. 
meruia, & fish, the sea-carp, a transferred use of 
merula, a blackbird: see merlel.] Asmall gadoid 
fish, Merlangus vulgaris, the European whiting. 
Merlin’s-grass (mér’linz-gras),. A species of 
quillwort, Isoétes lacustris, growing in lakes. 
According to a local Welsh tradition, it is mar- 
velously nourishing to cattle and fishes. 
merlon (mér’lon), . [< F. merlon = Sp. mer- 
lon = Pg. merldo, a merlon, ¢ It. merlo, a mer- 
lon, perhaps < LL. *merulus, dim. of merus, 
murus, wall: see mure.} In fort., the plain 
member of masonry or other material which 
separates two crenelles or embrasures; a cop. 
See battlement. 
The poenea Aal soon erected, the merions being framed 
of logs and filled with earth. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 175. 


The merions of the Guelf battlements were square, those 
of the Ghibelline were ‘‘a coda di rondine” —that is, in 
shape like the letter M. 

. £. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 200. 
luctus + -id@.] In Gill’s system of classifica- 
tion, a family of Gadoidea or gadoid fishes, 
represented by the genus Merlucius. The caudal 
region is moderate and coniform behind; the caudal rays 
are procurrent fo ; the anus is submedian; the sub- 
orbital bones are moderate; the mouth is terminal; the 
ventral fins are subjugular ; the dorsal fin is double, a short 
anterior and a long posterior one; there is a long anal fin 
corresponding to the second dorsal; the ribs are wide, ap- 
proximated and channeled below, or with inflected sides ; 


and there are paired excavated frontal bones with diver- 


gent cresta continuous from the forked occipital crest. 
The family includes the English hake and related fishes. 


merluciine (mér-li’si-in),a@. andn. JI, a. Per- 
taining to the Merluciida, or having their char- 
acters. 

IT, ». A gadoid fish of the family Merluctide. 
merlucioid (mér-li’si-oid), a. Like a hake; of 
or pertaining to the Merluciide. 

Merlucius (mér-li’si-us),”. [NL., ¢ F. mer- 
luche, merlus, OF. merlus, merluz (= Sp. merluza 
= It. merluzzo, the hake), dried haddock,<¢ mer- 
lus, haddock, according to Ménage, < L. maris 
lucius, ocean pike: maris, gen. of mare, the sea; 
lucius, a fish, perhaps the pike: see lucel.] A 
genus of fishes represented by the common hake 
of Europe, M. smiridus or vulgaris, and type of 
the family Merluctide. Also spelled Merluccius. 

mermaid (mér’ mad), 2. ME. mermayde, 
meremayde; < merel + maid. Cf. mermaiden.] 
A fabled marine or amphibian creature having 
the form of a woman above the waist and that 
of a fish below, endowed with human attri- 
butes, and usually working harm, with or with- 
out malignant intent, to mortals with whom 
she might be thrown into relation. 

Chauntecleer so free 


Sang merier than the mermayde in the see. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tale, 1. 450. 
And as for the meremaides called Nereides, it is no fab- 
ulous tale that goeth of them; for cpa how painters draw 
them, so they are indeed. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 6. 
Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea? 
Tennyson, The Mermaid. 


False mermaid, the Flerkea proserpinacoides, an incon- 
spicuous annual plant of the northern United States, re- 
sembling the mermaid-weed.— Mermaid lace, a fine Ve- 
netian point-lace.— Mermaid’s fish-lines, a common 
seaw Chorda filum: 80 called from its cord-like ap- 
pearance. See C. a, 2. 
mermaiden (mér’ma‘dn}, n. [< ME. mermaid- 
en, mermayden, merematden; < mere! + maid- 
en. Cf. mermaid.] A mermaid; a siren. 
Goth now rather awey, ye arden potiagy [L. strenes), 
whiche that ben swete til it be at the laste. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 1. 
Mermen and mermaidens. The Century, XXXV. 537. 
mermaid-fish (mér’mad-fish), ». An angel-fish, 
Squatina angelus, unnaturally set up for a mer- 
maid by a taxidermist. 
d’s-egg (mér’ madz-eg), n. Same as 
mermaid 8-purse. 
mermaid’s-glove (mér’ madz-gluv), ». 1. A 
name given to the largest of British sponges, 
Halichondria oculata, from its tendency to 
branch into a form bearing a remote resem- 
blance to a glove with extended fingers. It 
sometimes attains a height of 2 feet.—2. A 
kind of alcyonarian polyp, Aleyonium digita- 
tum: same as dead-men’s-fingers. 
mermaid’s-hair (mér’madz-har), ». A black- 
ish-green filamentous species of seaweed, 
Lyngbya majuscula, See gbya. 
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mermaid’s-head (mér’madz-hed), n. A popu- 
lar British name of a spatangoid sea-urchin, as 
the Spatangus or Amphidetus cordatus. Also 
called heart-urchin. 


mermaid’s-purse (mér’madz-pérs), n. An egg- 


Mermaid’s-purse.— Egg-purse of Nurse-hound (Scyéliorhkinus 
Stellarts), about natural size. 


case or ovicapsule of a skate, ray, or shark. 
Also called sea-purse and sea-barrow. 
These cases are frequently found on the sea-shore, and 
are called mermaid’s-purses. Yarrell, British Fishes. 
mermaid-weed (mér’mad-wéd), ». A plant of 
the genus Proserpinaca, which consists of two 
marsh-herbs of North America and the West 
Indies, having comb-toothed leaves and incon- 
spicuous flowers. 
mermaladet, . An obsolete form of marma- 
de. 
merman (mér’man), n.; pl. mermen (-men). 
{Barly mod. E. also *mereman, meareman; < 
. mereman (= D. meerman = G. meermann); 
< mere! + man. Cf. mermin and mermaid.) 1. 
A fabulous man of the sea, with the lower part 
of the body that of a fish. 
A thing turmoyling in the sea we spide, 
Like to a meareman. 
John Taylor, Works, ii. 22. (Nares.) 
2. In her., same as triton. 
mermian (mér’mi-an),n. [< Mermis+-an.] A 
land-hairworm of the family Mermiide or Mer- 
mithide. In their early stages these worms are parasitic 
in the visceral cavities of insects, and the young are able 


to move over the ground or even on trees during heavy dews 
or in wet weather. 


mermint, n. [ME., also mermyn, pl. mermin- 
nen, < mereminnen, < AS. meremennen, meremen- 
en, meremen, f.(= MD. merminne, maerminne, 
f., = MLG. merminne = OHG. meremanne, mere- 
menni, merimeni, merimin, mermin, D., merimin- 
ni, meriminna, f., MHG. mereminne, merminne, 
f., a mermaid, = (with additional suffix) Icel. 
marmennill, marmendill (mod. marbendill), also 
margmelli = Norw. marmale, a sea-goblin); < 
mere, sea, + mennen, fem. of man, mann, man: 
see mere! and man, and cf. merman.] A mer- 
maid or merman. 
The oost of Rome s8i3 [saw] mermyns in liknes of men and 
of wommen. Trevisa, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon. 
Ther heo funden the merminnen 
That beoth deor of muchele ginnen. 
Layamon, i. 56. 
Mermis (mér’mis),”. [NL., < Gr. xépyic, acord, 
string.] The typical genus of Mermithida, M. 
nigrescens and M. albescens are examples. 
Mermithids (mér-mith’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Mermis (Mermith-) + -ide.] A family of nema- 
toid worms, typified by the genus Mermis, be- 
longing to the order Gordiacee; the land-hair- 
Worms. They are aproctous Nematoidea, with avery long 
filiform body and six oral papille, the male having two spic- 
ules and three rows of papillz on the broadened caudal re- 
gion. The wormsin their larval state are parasitic, like the 
true gordians, being found in the bodies of various in- 
sects. When mature they live in the ground, and some- 
times swarin to the surface in such numbers as to give rise 
to the vulgar belief that it has rained worms. Also Mer- 
midide, Mermide, 
meroblast (mer’s-blast), n. [< Gr. uépoc, a part 
(see merit), + BAactéc, a germ.] In embryol., 
a meroblastic ovum; an egg or ovum contain- 
ing food-yolk or nutritive protoplasm besides 
the formative or germinal protoplasm: distin- 
guished from holoblast. 
meroblastic (mer-6-blas’tik), a. [< meroblast 
+ -ic.] Inembryol., partially germinal: applied 
by Remak to those eggs in which there is much 
food-yolk which does not undergo segmentation 
or take part in germination: opposed to holo- 
blastic. Birds, reptiles, most fishes, and most 
invertebrates have meroblastic eggs. 


Merops 


merocele (m6’r6-sél), n. [< Gr. unpdc, thigh, + 
xjAn, tumor.] Femoral hernia. See hernia. 
merocerite (mé-ros’e-rit), n. ([< Gr. unpdc, 
thigh, + xépac, horn, + -ite?.] In Crustacea, one 
of the joints of an antenna, borne upon the is- 
chiocerite. See antenna. 
meroceritic (mé-ros-e-rit’ik), a. [«< meroccrite 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of a merocerite. 
merogastrula (mer-0-gas’tr§-li), n.; pl. mero- 
qa (-lé). [NL., < Gr. pépoc, a part, + 
L. gastrula, q. v.] The gastrula, of what- 
ever form, of a meroblastic egg. It is a discogas- 
trula if the partial segmentation is discoidal, a perigastrula 
if the segmentation is superficial as well as partial. 
merogenesis eee) n. ([NL., < Gr. 
Epo, & part, + yéveotc, generation: see genesis. ] 
biol., segmentation; origination of the seg- 
ments of which an organized body may consist. 
Encyc. Brit., XXTV. 183. 
merogenetic (mer’6-jé-net’ik), a. [< merogene- 
sis, after genetic.] Pertaining to, characterized 
by, or exhibiting merogenesis. 
merohedral (mer-6-he’dral), a. [< Gr. pépoc, 
a part, + édpa, seat, base, + -al.] In crystal., 
same as hemihedral. 
merohedrism (mer-6-hé’drizm), n. [As mero- 
hedr-al + -ism.] Same as hemihedrism. 
meroistic (mer-0-is’tik), a. [< Gr. uépoc, a part, 
+ wdv, egg (ovum), + -istic.] Secreting not 
only ova, but also vitelligenous cells: applied 
to the ovaries of insects. See panoistic. 
Dr. A. Brandt has proposed the term panoistic for ova- 
ries of the first mode, and meroistic for those of the second 


and third modes of development. 
Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 381. 


meromorph (mer’d-mérf), a. Same as mero- 
morphic. 

meromorphic (mer-$-mér’fik), a. [< Gr. uépoc, 
part, fraction, + yop¢7, form.] Similar in na- 
ture to a rational fraction.— Meromorphic func- 
tion, in the theory of fanctions, a function which, so long 
as the variable remains within a certain part of the plane 
of imaginary quantity within which the function is said to 
be meromorphic, varies continuously, has a derivative, and 
is monotropic except in going round certain points or iso- 
lated values of the variable called , at which the func- 
tion becomes infinite. The function is, therefore, of the 
nature of a fraction whose numerator and denominator 
may be infinite series. An older name is fractionary func- 


tion. 

Meromyaria (mer’6-mi-a’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. uépoc, a part, + vic, a muscle, + -aria.] One 
of the three principal divisions of the Nema- 
toidea, containing those threadworms which 
have only eight longitudinal series of muscle- 
cells, two between each dorsal and ventral line 
and lateral area respectively. See Polymyaria, 
Holomyaria. 

meromyarian (mer’6-mi-a’ri-an), a. [< Mero- 
myaria + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Mero- 
myaria. 

meroparonymy (mer’6-pa-ron’i-mi), ”. [¢ Gr. 
HEpoc, & part, + rapwryyia, paronymy: see pa- 
ronymy.| Partial paronymy; adoption or nat- 
uralization of a Latin or Greek word in onl 


one or two modern languages. Buck's Handa- 
book of Med. Sciences, . 519. [Rare.] 
Meropide (mé-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Merops 


+ -ide.) Aun Old World family of tenuirostral 
picarian birds, typified by the genus Merops; the 
bee-eaters or apiasters. They have the feet not zygo- 
dactyl, the bill long, slender, and acute, the sternum four- 
notched behind, the carotid single, the eleeodochon nude, 
and a spinal apterium. The range of the eae | is exten- 
sive, including the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Oriental, and Aus- 
tralasian regions. The family contains upward of 30 spe- 
cies, divided into several genera, and by Gray into 2 sub- 
families, Nyctiornithine and Meropine. See cut under bee- 
eater 


meropidan (mé-rop’i-dan), a.and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the Meropida, or having their char- 
acters. 

II, n. A bird of the family Meropide. 

Meropinsg (mer-6-pi’né), 2. pl. [NL., « Merops 
+ -ine.) The leading subfamily of Meropide, 
containing nearly all the species. 

mero te (mé-rop’6-dit), nm. [« Gr. pnpédc, 
thigh, + zotc (0d-) = E. foot, + -ite?.] The 
fourth joint of a developed endopodite, between 
the ischiopodite and the carpopodite. See cut 
under endopodite. 

mero tic (mé-rop-6-dit’ik), a. [« meropo- 
dite + -ic.] Of the nature of a meropodite: as, 
the meropoditic segment of the leg. 

Merops (mé’rops), n. [NL., ¢ L. merops, <¢ Gr. 
Lépoy, a bird, the bee-eater, appar. the same as 
pépop, speaking, endued with speech, ¢ pépoc, a 
part, ueipecba:, divide, + 5y, voice.) The typi- 
cal genus of Meropida. Birds of this genus are of 
lithe and slender form, somewhat like that of the swallow, 


which they also resemble in their mode of flight. The 
bill is long and slender, the wings are long and pointed, 


Merops 


the tafl has the two middle feathers lengthened, and the 
jlumage is beautifully variegated with bright colors. 
They prey on insects, especially bees, wasps, and other hy- 
menopters, which they capture on the wing. There are 
several species, the best-known of which is M. aptaster, 
the only one of general distribution in Europe, though a 
second, M. @gyptius, is also found in parts of Europe. See 
bee-eater. Also called Ajaster. 

merorganization (me -ror’ gan-i-28’ shon), n. 
[< Gr. wépoc, part, + E. organization.) Organ- 
ization in part, or partial organization. [Rare.] 

meros, merus (mé’ros, -rus), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
pnpos, thigh.] 1. In zeol., one of the joints of 
a maxilliped.—2. In anat., the thigh, femur, 
or femoral segment of the hind limb, extending 
from the hip to the knee, and corresponding to 
the brachium of the fore limb. 

merosomal (mer’6-s0-mal), a. [¢ merosome + 
-al.} | Of the nature of a merosome. 

merosome (mer’6-som), mn.  [¢ Gr. wépoc, a part, 
+ ooua, body.] In ool., one of the definite sue- 
cessive parts or segments of which the body is 
composed; a metamere; a somite. Thus, one 
of the rays of astarfish, or one of the rings of a 
worm or crustacean, 18 a merosome. 

Merostomata (mer-0-st0’ma-tié), n. pl. [NL., 
« Gr. uépoc, a part, + o7oza, mouth.] A group 
of articulated animals to which various values 
and limits have been assigned. (a) Named by De 
Blainville as an order of crustaceans, containing the horse- 
shoe-crabs, tugether with certain heterogeneous forins. 
b) Extended to the Linudidee and the Eurypterida, (ec) 

extended to the Linulide, Eurypterida, and Trilobita, as 
a class of crustaceans: synonymous with Givantostraca 
and with Palieocarida. (d) Having the same limits as (c), 
but associated with the Arachnida. (e) Restricted, as an 
order of crustaceans, to the Limulid@: synonymous with 
Niphosura. (J) Restricted, as an order of Gijantostraca, 
to the Furypterida, and synonymous therewith. See Pae- 
cilopoda. Heematobranchia is a synonym. 

merostomatous (mer-6-stom’a-tus),a. [¢ Me- 
rostomata + -ous.) Pertaining to the Merosto- 
mata, or having their characters. 

merostome (mer’6-stOm), n. One of the Mero- 
stomata, as a trilobite or a horseshoe-crab. 

merostomous (me-ros’t6-mus), a. [< merostome 
+ -ous.] Same as merostomatous. 

-merous. ([< Gr. -vepic¢, combining form of uépog, 
a part.] <A suffix denoting ‘parted,’ ‘divided 
into parts’: often used in botany with a numer- 
ical prefix, as 2-merous, 3-merous, ete., to be 
read dimerous, trimerous, ete., according to the 
Greek. 

Merovingian (mer-6-vin’ji-an),a.andn. [=F. 
Mérovingien, < ML. Merovingi, the descendants 
of Meroveus, an ancestor of the founder.of the 
dynasty, < OHG. *Merowig or Merivig.) I, a. 

aking name from Mer ONE OF Merwig (L. Mero- 
tus), an alleged chief or king of a part of the 
Salian Franks and grandfather of Clovis: as, the 
Merovingian race, dynasty, or period. Clovis, in- 
vading the Roman part of Gaul in A. D. 486, founded the 
Merovingian or first race of French kings (several often 
reigning at the same time in ditferent parts of France), 
which was succeeded by the Carolingian dynasty fn 751 or 
752, Some suppose Merowig or Merorew to have been 
the patronymic of the family or clan of Clovis, derived from 
& more remote eer one teen writing, a va- 
riety of cursive script full of flourishes and difficult en- 
lacements and combinations of letters, peculiar to the 
Merovingian period in France: used in many documents 
still in existence. 


The eriting of the Frankish a a to which the title of 
Merovingian has been applied had a wider range than the 
other national hands. It had along career both for diplo- 
matic and literary purposes. In this writing, as it ap- 
pears in documents, we see that the Roman cursive is sub- 
jected to a lateral pressure, so that the letters received a 
curiously leet appearance, while the heads and tails 
are exaggerated to inordinate length. 

Encye. Brit., XVIII. 157. 
IT. x. A member of the family to which the 
first dynasty of French kings belonged. See I. 
meroxene (me-rok’sén),n. (< Gr. uépoc, a part, 
+ éévoc, strange, foreign.] A variety of the kind 
of mica called biotite, distinguished by its optical 
characters. See biotite and mica2. The name was 
early given by Breithaupt to the Vesuvian biotite, but has 
recently been limited by Tschermak to those kinds of bio- 
tite in which the optic axial plane is parallel to the plane 
of symmetry. 

merpeople (mér’pé’pl), n. pl. [< mer- (in mer- 
maid, merman) + people.] Fabled inhabitants 
of the sea with a human body and a fish-like 
tail: a collective name for mermaids and mer- 
men. Gill, Forum, II. 85. 

merret, v. «. A Middle English form of marl, 

merrify (mer’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. merrified, 
ppr. merrifying. [« merry! + fut To cause 
to be or become merry. [Kare. ] 

It merryfied us all. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, I. 324. (Davies.) 
merrily (mer‘i-li), adv. [¢ ME. merily, meriely; ¢ 
merryl + -ly2.) In a merry, cheerful, or glad 
manner; with mirth and jollity. 
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merrimake (mer’i-mak), n. and v. See merry- 
make. 

merriment (mer’i-ment),n. [< merry! + -ment.] 
1. The state of being merry or frolicsome; 
hilarious enjoyment; jollity: as, boisterous mer- 
riment. 


Yet was there not with her else any one, 
That to her might move cause of seriment. 


Spenser, F. Q., IT. vi. 8. 
His deep eye langhter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride. 
Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
2. The act of making merry; mirthful enter- 
tainment; frolic. 
A number of merriments and jests .. . wherewith they 


have pleasantly moved much laughter at our manner of 
serving God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 30. 


We... therefore met your loves 
In their own fashion, like a merriment. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2, 794. 
3t. A short comedy or play. 
Some menial servants of mine own are ready 
For to present a merriment. Ford, Fancies, v. & 


=Syn. See jolly. 

merriness (mer’i-nes), n. [« merry] + -ness.] 
1. The quality of being merry; mirthfulness. 
(Rare. ] 

Be it as the style shall give us cause to climb in the mer- 
riness. Shak, L. L. LL 1. 202. 
2+. Pleasure; happiness. 

Wyf and chyldren that men desyren for cause of delit 
and of merynesse. Chaucer, Bocthius, iii. prose 2, 

merrow (mer’o),n.  [< Ir. moruach, moruadh, 
a mermaid, < muir, the sea: see merel.] A 
mermaid. 

An Irishman caught a merroi, with her . . . enchanted 
cap lying beside her. 

Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 505. 
merry! (mer’i), a. [Karly mod. E. merrie, <¢ 
ME. merie, mirie, myrie, murie, murze, < AS. 
merige, mirige, myrige, myrege, also syneopated 
murge, gen. muyrqes, ete., in pl. merge, mergan, 
pleasant, delightful (said of grass, trees, land- 
scape, the world, music, song, ete.; not applied 
to a humorous or sportive mood, nor to speech 
orconduct); appar. without Teut. cognates, and 
perhaps, with AS. adj. suffix -ig, ¢ Ir. Gael. 
mear, roirthful, playful, wanton; ef. Ir. Gael. 
mire, play, mirth, levity, madness, Gael. mir, v., 
play, sport, mtrigeach, playful, merry. Hence 
mirth.) 1, Exciting feelings of enjoyment and 
gladness; causing cheerfulness or light-hearted- 
ness; pleasant; delightful; happy: as, the merry 
month of May; a merry spectacle. 
That hee had delyveryd hym ougt of his peynne, 


And brougt hym into a miryurre [merrier] plase. 
Chron. Vilodun, p. 125. (Hatlliicell.) 


The seson was myri and softe, and the contre feire and 
delitable. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 384. 
When the merry bells ring round. 

Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 93. 

2. Playfully cheerful or gay; enlivened with 

gladness or good spirits; mirthful in speech or 

action; frolicsome; hilarious; jubilant: as, a 
merry company. 

On that othir syde he was oon of the beste felowes and 

myrwst that myght be founde. Merlin(E. E. T. S.), ii. 136. 


Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are shrews, both short and tall; 
‘Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all. 
Shak., 2 Hien. 1V., v. 3. 35 (song). 
Be merry, sister ; I shall make you laugh anon. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


3. Sportive and mirthful in quality or charac- 
ter; jocund; jovial; rollicking; funny: as, a 
merry heart; @ merry song. 

This riding rime serueth most aptly to wryte a merie tale, 


80 Rythme royall is fittest for a graue discourse. 
Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 16, 


There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick 
and her. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 62. 


4. Brisk; lively; cheery. 
Thus to the sea faire Maudlin is gone 
With her gentle master; God send them a merry wind. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, LV. 333), 
We tacked about and stood our course W. and by 8., with 
amerry gale in all our sails. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 18. 


5t. Full of gibes; sneering; sarcastic. Bp. 


Atterbury.— As merry asa . See grig\.— Merry 
dancers. See dancer.— Morey Gren See Greek.— 
Merry men, followers; retainers. 
His merie men comanded he 
To make him bothe game and glee. 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 128. 
They drave back our merry men, 
Three acres bredth and mair. 


merry” (mer’i), n. 


merrymake (mer’i-mak), n. 


me 


me 


merryman 
The M Monarch, CharlesII. of England.—The more 
the merrier, the larger the company the greater the en- 
joyment. 


But vchon enle we wolde were fyf, 
The mo the myryer so god me blesse. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 849. 
To make merry, to be jovial; indulge in feasting and 
mirth. See merrymake.=Byn. 1-3. Mirth/ful, Jovial, etc, 
(see jolly), gleeful. 


merry! (mer’i), r. t [« merry}, a.] To make 


merry or glad; please; gratify; delight. [Rare.] 
Though pleasure merries the senses for a while, yet hor- 


ror after vultures the unconsuming heart. 
Feltham, Resolves, p. 43. 


merry! (mer’i), adv. [< ME. mery, murye; < mer- 


ryi,a.) Merrily; in a lively manner. 
Daunsith he murye that is myrtheles? 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 592, 
[Orig. *merise, then mer- 
ries, applied as a plural to the fruit, whence 
the sing. merry, ¢ F. merise, wild cherry; origin 
uncertain. Cf. cherry}, ult. ¢ F. cerise, cherry.] 
The wild cherry of England, Prunus arium. 


merry-andrew (mer’i-an’drd), n. 


[< merry! 
+ Andrew, & man’s name: see Andrew. “The 
name Andrew may refer to some buffoon of 
that name, of whom nothing is now known 
(cf.a similar use of some man’s name in smart 
Aleck, a slang term for a would-be smart fel- 
low), or it may be a general appellation like 
zany, & Merry-andrew, ult. identical with John. 
There appears to be no evidence for the as- 
sertion (appar. first made by Hearne) that 
the name orig. referred to Andrew Boorde, 
doctor of physic in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
the author of the ‘‘Introduction to Knowledge ” 
and other works, and to whom several jest-books 
were erroneously ascribed (perhaps because of 
his surname, which recalls ME. boorde, borde, 
bourde, & jest: see bourd!).] One whose busi- 
ness it is to make sport for others by jokes and 
ridiculous posturing; a buffoon; a clown. 

Th’ Italian Merry Andrews took their place, 


And quite debauch’'d the Stage with lewd grimace. 
Dryden, Epil. to Univ. of Oxford (1673), 1. 11. 


merryboukt, 7. [Formerly also merribowke; ap- 


par. ¢ merry! + bouk1.] A cold posset. 
A sillibub or merribowke. Cotgrave. 


merry-go-down (mer’i-g6-doun’), n. Strong 


ale, or huff-cap. [Old cant.] 


T present you with meate, and you . . . can do no leas 
than present mee with the best morning’s draught of 
merry-go-dewne in your quarters, 

Nazhe, Lenten Stuffe, Ded. (Harl. Misc., VI. 145). 


merry-go-round (mer’i-go-round’), n. A re- 


volving machine, consisting of a series of wood- 
en horses or carriage-seats, mounted on a cir- 
cular platform, on orin which children and some- 
times grown persons ride for amusement. In 
the United States also called a carrousel. 


merry-maid (mer’i-mad), n. A dialectal form 


of mermaid. (Cornwall, Eng.] 


merrymake (mer’i-mak), v. é.; pret. and pp. 


merrymade, ppr. merrymaking. [Also merri- 
make; < merry! + make!.] To make merry; 
frolic. 
With thee ‘twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. 
Gay, Shepherd's Week, Tuesday. 
The weak and wronged shall sit with me, 
And eat and drink, and merrymake and go, 
Singing a holiday for every one. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVITI. 180. 
( [< merrymake, v.] 
A merrymaking; sport; pastime. Also written 
merrimake. | 
But when he saw her toy, and gibe, and geare, 
And passe the bonds of modest merimake, 
Her dalliaunce he despis’d and follies did forsake. 
Spenser, F. Q, IT. vi. 21. 
We'll have feasts, 
And funerals also, merrymakes and wars. 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 
aking! (mer’i-ma‘king),n. The act of 
making merry; a convivial entertainment; a 
gay festival. 
Is this a place for mirthful cheer? 
Can merry-making enter here? 

Wordsworth, Matron of Jedborough. 
aking? (mer’i-ma’king), a. Producing 
mirth or sport. 

His talents lending to exalt the freaks 

Of merry-making beggars, . . . provoked 

To langhter multiplied in louder peals 

By his malicious wit. Wordsworth, Excursion, vi 
1 (mer’i-man), . A dialectal form 

of merman. (Cornwall, Eng.] 


Battle of Harlaw (Child's Ballads, VII. 318). Merryman? (mer’i-man), .; pl. merrymen 


Merry timet, merry weathert, pleasure; joy; delight. 


Whi, doth not thi cow make myry-:edir in thy dish? 
HS. Digby 41, f. 8. (Halliwell.) 


(-men). A merry-andrew; a buffoon; a clown: 
used as an appellative or pretended surname 
for a clown: as, Mr. Merryman. 


merrymeeting 
merrymeeting (mer’i-mé’ting),n. A meeting 
for mirth or sport; a merrymaking; a festival. 

The studious man prefers a book before a revel, the rig- 
ours of contemplation before merry-meetings and jolly 
company. South, Sermons, VIII. 408. 

merry-night (mer’i-nit), n. A rural festival 
held in the north of England, where yo 
ple meet in the evening for the purpose o 
neing. 
He hears a sound, and sees the light, 
Se Jidarernay Deine 
Wordsworth, The Waggoner. 
hought (mer’i-that), x. The fureula 
or wishbone of a fowl’s breast: so called from 
the sport of breaking it between two persons 
of whom each pulls at one of the two ends, to 
determine which is to be married first, or which 
is to have a wish gratified that has been mentally 
formed for the occasion, the winner being the 
one who gets the longer fragment. 

I have known the shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest; 
and have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose his appe- 
tite, upon the plucking of a merry-thought. 

Addison, Omens. 
merry-tottert (mer’i-tot’ér),n. [< aE 
totyr, merytoytir, mery totyr, myry totyr ; < mer- 
ryt totter, a swing. ] 7 swing ton’ children: 
ompt. Parv., p. 518; Cath. Ang., pp. 235, 390. 
-trotter (mer’ i-trot’ér), n. variant of 
merry-totter. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
(mer’i-wing), ». The whistle- 
wing or common goldeneye of Europe and Amer- 
ica, Clangula clangula; also, the buffle, Buce- 
hala albeolo. G. Trumbull, 1888. See cut un- 
er buffiel. (Connecticut. ] 
merse (mérs), v. ft ([< L. mersare, dip, freq. 
of mergere, pp. mersus, dip: see merge.] To 
‘dip or plunge into or under a liquid. 

In all cases where the simple envelopment of the object, 
only, is concerned, no wend probably, is more unexcep- 
tdonable than merase. (1) This word is of common use in 
cases where an object is placed in a fluid, semi-fluid, or 
any easily penetrable material. (2) It depends upon no 
form of act. (3) It is without limit of duration. 

J. W. Dale, Classic Baptism, p. 181. 
mersementt, ». See mercement. Gesta Ro- 
manorum, p. 288. (Halliwell.) 
Mersenne’s laws. See Jaw!. 
mersht, ». An obsolete form of marsh. 
mersion (mér’shon), n. [= F. mersion, < L. 
mersio(n-), @ dipping, < mergere, pp. mersus, 
dip: see merse, merge. Cf. emersion, immersion, 
pubmersion| The act of dipping or plunging 
under a liquid; immersion. 

The mersion also in water, and the emersion thence, doth 

figure our deatb to the former, and reviving toa new life. 


Barrow, Baptism. 
merswinet, ». See mereswine. 

Mertensia (mér-ten’si-#), ». [NL. (Roth, 
1797), named after F. C. Mertens, a German 
botanist.] A genus of boraginaceous plants 
of the tribe Borage@w and the subtribe Litho- 
spermee, characterized by having bractless or 
very slightly bracted flower-clusters, an almost 


naked corolla of bell-funnel shape, and oblique- 
ly attached nutlets. There are about 15 species, na- 
tlres of Europe, extratropical Asia, and North 


America. They are perennial herbs, with alternate entire 
leaves and handsome blue or purplish flowers in corymbs 
composed of loose raceme-like clusters. The plants are 
called smooth cre epigh M, Virginica, the Virginian cow- 
slip or lungwort, is a fine spring wild flower of the eastern 
United States, also in gardens. M. maritima, the sea-lung- 
wort, with smaller flowers, is a sea-coast plant of both 
hemispheres in northern latitudes, also called sea-buglose, 
and locally oyster-plant. See lungwort, 2. ; 

merthet, x. An obsolete form of mirth. 

Meru (mer’S), ». In Hind. i ae the central 
mountain of the earth, of prodigious size and 
precious material, having on its summit the 


abode of the 8. 

Merula (mer’§-li), n. ([NL., < L. merula, a 
blackbird: see merlel.] A genus of thrushes, of 
the family ee Ee to that family the 
alternative name Merulid@. The genus, in the 
sense in which it is at present used, was based in 1816 by 
W. E. Leach upon the European blackbird, Turdus meru- 
la, or Merula is. (See cut under Nackbird.) It also 
includes such species as the ring-ouzel, M. torquata, and 
the American robin, M. migratoria. By many naturalists 
it is used as a subgenus or mere synonym of Turdus. 
Copeichus in one sense is a synonym. 

Merulidsz (me-ré’li-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Merula + 
-de.) A family of dentirostral oscine passer- 
ine birds, typified by the genus Merula, now 
usually called Turdide; the thrushes. In the 
classification of Swainson (1837) it was differently consti- 
tated from T'urdide@ proper, and divided into Brachypodi- 
se, Af ne, Meruline, Cr ine, and Oriotine. 

@ (mer’§-lin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the genus Merula, or a subfamily Meruline. 
merus, ». See meros. 
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mervailest, a4. A Middle English variant of 
marvelous. 
mervaillet, mervailet, etc.,n.andv. Obsolete 
forms of marvel. 
merveil-du-jour (mer-valy’dii-zhér’), n. (F. 
merveille-du-jour, lit. ‘marvel of the day’: mer- 
veille, marvel; du for de le, gen. of def. art., of 
the ; jour, day.] An English collectors’ name 
for certain noctuid moths. The common mer- 
veil-du-jour is Agriopis aprilina; another is 
Diphthera orion. 
merveillet, merveilet, etc., n. and v. Obsolete 
forms of marvel. 
merveilleuse (mer-vi-lyéz’), n. ([F., fem. 
of merveilleux, marvelous: see marvelous.) A 
fashionable woman under the Directory in 
France at the close of the eighteenth century, 
at which time ultra-fashionable people affected 
extraordinary innovations in costume, especial- 
aan a fancied revival of the feminine dress of 
e ancient Greeks and Romans, and even of 
their mythology. See incroyable. 
mervelet, mervellet, ”. and v. Obsolete forms 
of marvel. 
merveloust, mervelyoust, a. Middle English 
forms of marvelous. 
merwoman (mér’wim/an), n.; pl. merwomen 
(-wim’en). [< mer-, asin mermaid, + woman. ] 
A fabled sea-creature with the body of a woman 
and the tail of a fish; a mermaid. JT. Gill. 
meryt, «. An obsolete form of merry}. 
Merychippus (mer-i-kip’us), ». ([NL., < Gr. 
HApvé (npux-), & ruminating animal (applied to 
a fish) (> pnpuKiferv, unpvxaterv, ruminate: see 
merycism), + ixmoc, horse.] A genus of fossil 
horses, of the family Equida, founded by put d 
in 1856 upon remains from the Pliocene of Nort 
America. It is one of the more recent extinct 
forms, related to Hipparion and to Protohip- 
pus. 
merycism (mer’i-sizm), n. [< Gr. uapuxiopsc, 
chewing the cud, rumination, ¢ yypuxi{erv, chew 
the cud, ruminate.] The abnormal habit or 
act of raising the food from the stomach to the 
mouth, and remasticating it; ramination in the 
human species. It occurs in healthy persons 
but is more frequent in association with mental 
defect or disease. 
Merycop tamids (mer’i-k6-pé-tam’i-dé), n. 
1. By .< Merycopotamus + -de.| An extinct 
amily of omnivorous artiodactyl ungulates, 
typified by the genus Merycopotamus. The near- 
est relatives of these animals are the existing hippopota- 
muses, with which they agree In the massive obese body with 
phalangigrade feet of four digits each, the obtuse rounded 
snout with superolateral nostrils, and the two inguinal 
mamms. They differ in some dental characters, as the com- 
paratively small cylindroconic canines, and the inequality 


ofthe ps ae and lower molars, the former of which simulate 
those of ruminants in the detail of their structure. 


Merycopotamoidea (mer‘i-k6-pot-a-moi’dé-#) 
n. pl. [NL., < Merycopotamus + -oidea.] A 
superfamily founded by Gill in 1872 for the re- 
ception of the family Merycopotamide. 

Merycopotamus (mer’i-k6-pot’a-mus), 7. 
{(NL., < Gr. phpvé (unpvx-), & ruminating animal 
(> pnprniferv, pypuxalecv, ruminate), + mérapoc, 
river. Cf. hippopotamus.) The typical and only 
genus of the family Merycopotamide, founded 
by Faleoner and Cantleroy upon remains from 
the Sivalik hills of India. 

mest, %. An obsolete form of megs1. 

mes-t. An obsolete form of the prefix mis-2, 

mesa (ma’sii),n. ([Sp.,< L. mensa, atable: see 
mensall,| A table-land; a broad and flat river- 
terrace; a level or gently sloping region. This 
Spanish word is in common use throughout the southwest- 
ern part of the United States, where e areas, especial- 
y on the Colorado river and its branches, are table-lands, 

eeply intersected by valleys (cafions) of erosion, which are 
often 1,000 or 2,000 feet deep, and occasionally much more. 
mesad (mé’sad), adv. [< mes(on) + -ad3.] To- 
ward the meson; in a mesal direction. B. G. 
Wilder. 

mesail, mezail,. (OF.1?] The vizor of a hel- 
met, especially of the armet, or any headpiece 
having the face-opening covered by two sepa- 
rate movable parts, the upper one of which 
contained the oillére, or sight-opening. See 
cut in next column. 

mesal (mes’al), a. [< meson + -al.] Middle; 
median; relating to the meson or middle length- 
wise vertical plane of the body between the 
ne side and the left. Also mestan and me- 

ial, 


mésalliance (ma-zal-li-ons’),n. [F.] Same as | 


misalliance. 
mesally (mes’al-i),adv. In the meson or median 


plane of the body: as, to cut mesally ; to be situ- meseiset, 7. 


ated mesally. Also mesially. 


Helmet with Mesail in two parts.- 


Spanish, 16th century. 


mesamoboid (mes-a-mé’boid), n. [< Gr. pécos, 
middle, + NL. ameba, q. v., + Gr. eldoc, form.] 
One of the free ameebiform cells of the meso- 
derm or middle germ-layer of the embryo; also, 
a leucocyte or wandering cell of the adult. 

mesaraic (mes-a-ra’ik),a.anda. [< Gr. *ueoa- 
paixés, pertaining to the mesentery, < prodpaiov 
(se. dépua), the mesentery, < pécoc¢, middle (see 
meson), + apaté, the flank, belly, ¢ dpardc, thin, 
lean. Cf. mesentery.) I, a. In anat., of or per- 
taining to the mesentery; mesenteric: chiefly 
in the compound omphalomesaraic. 

IT. x. Same as aortas § 

mesaraical (mes-a-ra’i-kal), a. [< mesaraic + 
-al.] Same as mesaraic. Also, erroneously, 
meseraical. 

Vena pos is a vein coming from the concave of the 
liver, and receiving those meseratcal veins by whom he 
takes the chylus from the stomach and guts, and conveys 
it to the liver. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 97. 

mesarteritis (mes-ir-te-ri’tis), n. {‘ Gr. péoos, 
middle, + aprzpia, an artery, + -itis.] In pathol., 
inflammation of the middle coat of an ey 

mesaticephali (mes’a-ti-sef’a-li), 2. pl. [NL.: 
see mesaticephalic.] Persons whose skulls are 
mesaticephalic. 

mesaticephalic (mes‘’a-ti-se-fal’ik or -sef’a- 
lik), a. [< Gr. uéooatos, Attic uécaroc, midmost 
(poet. superl. of uéooc, middle), + xegaa7, head: 
see cephalic.] aving an index of breadth 
from 75 to 80 (Topinard): applied to skulls. 


Skulls are classified according to their cephalic indices 


into three groups — dolichocephalic, mesa halic, and 
brachycephalic. Nature, CTI. 4. 
mesaventure}, mesaunturet, . Middle Eng- 


lish forms of misadventure. 
mescal (mes-kal’), x. ([¢ Sp. mezcal, ¢ Mex. 
mexcalli.] A strong intoxicating spirit distilled 
from pulque, the fermented juice of the Agave 
Americana of Mexico. Also mezcal, mezcal. 
meschauncet, ». A Middle English form of 
mischance, 
meschieft, meschefet, mescheve}, 7. and v. 
Middle English forms of mischief. 
meschit}, ». A form of mesquit. 
mesdames, ”. Plural of madame. 
mesdemoiselles, ». Plural of mademoiselle. 
mesel}, n. (ME. , also mees, mes, < AS. mése, 
meodse, mise, myse, a table, also what is on the 
table, = OHG. mias, meas = Goth. més, a table; 
ef. a mensa, & table: see mensall.] A dinner; 
meal. 
My lorde es seruede at ylk a mese, 
With thritty knyghttis faire and free. 
Thomas of ne (Child's Ballads, I. 105). 
mese4}, v. t. [ME. mesen, moderate, subdue; 
prob. of Seand. origin, orig. refl. form, corre- 
sponding to meke, v.: see meek.] To moderate; 
subdue; abate; mollify. 
Wylt thou mese thy mode [abate thy anger) and menddyng 
abyde? Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 764. 
Mese youre hart and mend youre mode. 
ey Mysteries, p. 175. 
mese3 (més), ». A dialectal form of moss}, 
meseems (mé-sémz’), t. impers.; pret. meseemed. 
(Orig. and prop. two words me seems (pret. me 
seemed): me, dat. of I (see me!); seem, appear: 
seeseeml, Cf. methinks.) It seemstome. See 
methinks. 
And when in Combat these fell Monsters cross, 


Me seem some Tempest all the seas doth toss. 
Sytvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i. 5. 


The knave that doth thee service as full knight 
Is all as good, meseema, as any knight. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
A Middle English form of mis- 
ease. 


mesel 


meselt (mez’el),. [Earlv mod. FE. also mesell, 
messel (rare, the word being prop. ME. only): ¢ 
ME. mesel, mesell, a leper,< OF. mesel, mezel, mei- 
sel, masel, musel, meseau, fem. mesele, meselle, ete., 
a leper, leprous, < ML. misellus., a leper, lit. a 
wretched person, a wretch, ¢ L. misellus, a 
wretch, a noun use of miselius, wretched, unfor- 
tunate, dim. of miser, wretched: see mixer}, of 
which mesel is thus ult. a dim.form, without dim. 
force. The word mesxel became practically obso- 
lete before the middle of the 16th century, being 
supplanted by leper. It has been to some ex- 
tent confused by writers with measles (ME. me- 
seles, maseles): see measles. There is no author- 
ized form *measile or *measelry for mesel, meselry, 
such spellings being recent sophistications of 
the proper ME. spellings mesel, meselry, due to 
the confusion mentioned.] <A leper. 
In that Flom Jordan, Naaman of Syrie bathed him, 


that was fulle riche, but he was meselle; and there anon 
he toke his hele. Mandevdle, Travels, p. 104. 


He that repreveth his neighebor, outher he repreveth 
hym by som harm of peyne that he hath on his body, as 
mesel, “‘croked harlot,” or by som synne that he dooth. 

Chaticer, Purson’s ‘Tale. 

Abaffeled up and down the town for a messel and a 

scoundrel. London Prodiyal, ii. 4. (Nares.) 

meseledt, a. [Also meseld, mezled, mesled, mes- 
elled, messeled (after OF. meselé, pp.); « mesel 
+ -ed2. Prob. confused with measled.] Lep- 
rous. 

Meseau [F.], a meselled, scurvie, leaprous, lazarous per- 
son. Colyrave. 

meselednesst,”. [Also meseldness, mezeldness; 
< meseled + -ness.] Leprosy. 

Meselerie (F.], mesledness, leaprosie, scurvinesse. 

Cotgrave. 
mesel-houset, ». [ME., < mesel + housel.] A 
hospital for lepers. 
And to meselle houses of that same lJond, 
Thre thousand marke onto ther spense he fond. 
Rob Brunne, p. 136. 
mesellet, x. A Middle English form of meusles. 
Cath. Ang., p. 236. 
meselryt,”. [ME., also meselrie, mesylery,< OF. 
meselerie, mezelerie, maselerie, muselerie (ML. re- 
flex meselaria), leprosy, also a house for lepers, 
< mesel, a leper: see mesel.] Leprosy. 

Payne is sent by the rightwys sonde of God, and by his 
suffrance, be it meseirie, or maheym, or maladie. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 

Mesembryanthemesx (me-sem’ bri-an-thé’m6é- 
6), n. Fas (NL. (Fenzl, 1835), < Mesembryanthe- 
mum + -ew.) A tribe of dicotyledonous polypet- 
alous plants of the natural order Ficoidea, char- 
acterized by having leaves without stipules, 


and the tube of the calyx adherent to the ovary. 
It includes 2 genera, Mesembryanthemum, the type, and 
Tetragonia, and about 320 species, which, although having 
a wide range, abound principally in the southern part of 
Africa. The group was originally regarded as an order. 
Sometimes written Mesembryacee and Mesembryee. 
Mesembryanthemum (me-sem-bri-an’thé- 
mum),2. (NL. (Dillenius, 1719), prop. * Mesem- 
brianthemum, ¢ Gr. wean pia, midday, the south 
(< zéooc, middle, + iépa, day), + artievov, a flow- 
er, < avfeiv, bloom, < dvfoc, a flower: see anther. ] 
A large genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants of the natural order Ficoidee, the fig- 
marigold family, type of the tribe Mesembryan- 
theme. They are erect or prostrate fleshy herbs, some- 
times slightly woody, with thick fleshy leaves, and showy 
white, yellow, or rose-colored flowers in terminal or axil- 
lary clusters. The fruit isa capsule, which is hygroscopic, 
swelling out and opeuing in the rain, and so allowing the 
seeds to escape. he genus embraces some 300 species, 
reaching by far its greatest development in South Africa, 
a few species, mostly littoral, being scattered in the Ca- 
naries, the Mediterranean region, Australia, etc. A gen- 
eral name for the species is fiy-marigold, also midday- 
flower and pig's-face. M. erystallinum is the ice-plant 
(which see). M. actnaciforme and M. edule of South Africa 
are called Hotlentot fig. M. dadlabriforme is the hatchet- 
leafed fig-marigold (see cut under dulabriform). See doy's- 
chop, cat-chop, and fig?. a ‘ 
mesembryo (me-sem’bri-6),n. [< Gr. pécoc, mid- 
dle, + éuj3pvor, embryo: see embryo.) The blas- 
tula stage of the ova of metazoans, parallel with 
the adult colonies of such protozoans as Fudo- 
rina. Hyatt, Proce. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. 
mesembryonic (me-sem-bri-on’ik),a. [<mesem- 
bryo(n-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining toa mesembryo. 
mesencephalic (mes‘en-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< mesencephalon + -ie.] Situated m the 
midst of the encephalon, as the midbrain; of or 
pertaining to the mesencephalon: as, the mes- 
encephalic segment of the brain. 
mesencephalon (mes-en-sef’a-lon), .; pl. mes- 
encephala (-li). (NL., ¢ Gr. uécos, middle, + 
eyxégadoc, brain: see encephalon.) The mid- 
brain; a segment of the encephalon consisting 
essentially of the corpora quadrigemina or optic 


mesenchymal (mes-eng’ki-mal), a. 


mesenchyme (mes’eng-kim), n. 
mesenna, musenna (mé-, ma-sxen’#), ”. 


mesentera, ”. 
mesenteria, ”. 
mesenterial (mez-en-té’ri-al), a. [« mesentery 


mesenteric (mez-en-ter’ik), a. 


mesenteronic (mes-en-te-ron’ik), a. 
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lobes and the crura cerebri. See brain. 
mesencephal, mesoccphatlon. 


Also 


mesenchyma (mes-eng’ki-mii),n. [NL.] Same 


as mesenchyme. 

[< mesen- 
chyme + -al.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
derived from mesenchyme; mesenchymatous. 


The ordinary mesenchymal cells. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, ITT. 194. 


mesenchymatous (mes-eng-kim’a-tus), a. [< 


mesenchyma(t-) + -ous.] Same as mesenchymal, 
The body-cavity contains mesenchymatous elements. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., Feb., 1886, p. 54. 

[< NL. mesen- 

chyma, © Gr. pécoc, middle, + éyyvua, an in- 

fusion.] The tissue or substance of the meso- 
derm of some animals, as sponges. 

[Afri- 


ean.) The bark of Alhizzia anthelmintica. It 
is used as a taniafuge. Also called bisenna, 
besenna. 

Plural of mesenteron. 

Plural of mesenterium. 


+ -al.] Same as mesenteric. 


The low development of the mesenterial filament. 
Micros. Science, XXVITI. 425. 


[< mesentery + 
-tc.) Of or pertaining to a mesentery, in any 
sense: as, mesenteric attachment.— Mesenteric 
artery, an artery which ramities between the two layers of 
amesentery. In man there are two large arteries of this 
name, superior and inferior, both branches of the abdomi- 
nal aorta.— Mesenteric chamber, the space between any 
two mesenteries of an actinozoan.— Mesenteric fever, fil- 
aments, panes, gland, See the nouns.— Mesenteric 
lymphatic, a lacteal.—Mesenteric acpeam: Same as 
mesentery, 2.— Mesenteric vein, a vein which corresponds 
to a mesenteric artery. 


mesentericat (mes-en-ter’i-k#), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


peoevtépiov, the mesentery: see mesentery.) In 
bot., the mycelium of certain fungi. 


mesenteriolum (mes-en-te-ri’6-lum), n. [NL. 


dim. of mesenterium, mesentery: see mesentery. 
A duplicature of peritoneum connecting the ap- 
pendix vermiformis with the mesentery. 


mesenteritis (mes-en-te-ri’tis), n. [NIL., < mes- 


entery + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation of the 
mesentery. 


mesenterium (mes-en-té’ri-um), n.; pl. mesente- 


ria (-ii). [NL.: see mesentery.) A mesentery. 


mesenteron (mes-en’te-ron), 7.; pl. mesentera 


(-ri). [NL.,¢ Gr. peaéivrepov, ¢ pécoc, middle, + 
évrepov, intestine.] In embryol., the interior of 
the archenteron or primitive intestine; the in- 
testinal cavity in an early stage, bounded by 
the hypoblast. 

After the formation of the mesoblast and the separation 
of a portion of the archenteron, the hypoblastic cavity is 
known as the mesenteron. Stand. Nat. Hist., I. 11. 
[< mesen- 
teron + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the mesente- 
ron. 


mesentery (mez’en-ter-i), 7.3 pl. mesenteries 


(-iz). (< NL. mesenterium, ¢ Gr. pecevripiov, the 
mesentery, lit. the middle intestine, <¢ uéanc, mid- 
dle, + évrepov, intestine: see enteron.] 1. Inanat., 
a fold orduplicature of peritoneum investing the 
intestine or other abdominal viseus wholly or 
in part, and peat ae retain such viseus in its 
proper position in the abdominal cavity. It con- 
sists of two layers of peritoneum, separated in that part 
of their extent which is wrapped around the viscus, in the 
rest of their extent lying closely apposed, but still having 
between them the vessels, nerves, and lymphatics which 
go to the viscus, together with. usually, a quantity of fat. 
In man the mesentery of the intestine is connected by its 
root to the spinal column for a distance of about six inches, 
from the left side of the second lumbar vertebra to the 
right sacro-iliac synchondrosis; its breadth, or the dis- 
tance from the vertebree to the intestinal border, is about 
four inches. The term mesentery is sometimes restricted 
to the reflection of peritoneum which keeps the small in- 
testine in position, in which case the similar foldings about 
other visecra have special names, as mexoariwmn, meroce- 
cum, mexocolon, mesodiodenum, mersogaatrivum, mesometry, 
mesorchium, mesorectum, mesovarium., See these words, 
Also mesaraic. 

2. In zodl., some structure like a mesentery; a 
perivisceral or mesenteric septum. (a) In Actino- 
zoa, one of the several membranous partitions which radi- 
ate from the wall of the gastric sac to that of the body ver- 
tically across the somatic or perivisceral cavity, which is 
thus divided into a corresponding number of mesenteric 
chambers, (2) In sundry other invertebrates, as annelids, 
one of the membranous or muscular septa which may sub- 
divide the perivisceral cavity into several partly separate 
chambers. 


mesepimeral (mes-e-pim’e-ral), a. [< mesepim- 


eron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesepim- 
eron. 


mesepimeron (mes-e-pim’e-ron), n.: pl. mese- 


pimera (-vi). (NI, ¢ Gr. véooc, middle, + NL. 
epimeron, q. V.] Inentom., the epimeron of the 


meseraic, meseraical. 


mesethmoid (mes-eth’moid), a. and n. 


mesethmoidal (:mes-eth-moi’dal), a. 


mesh! (mesh), n. 


mesh7t, v. ¢. 


meshed 


mesothorax; the epimeral sclerite of the meso- 
pleuron. 


mesepisternum (eset ee a) n.3 pl. 
(NL., 


mesepisterna (-ni). € Gr. péooc, middle, 
+ NL. episternum,q.v.] In entom., one of the 
mesothoracice episterna. 

Erroneous forms of 


[< Gr. 
péooc, middle, + E, ethmoid.] J, a. Of or per- 
taining to the mesethmoid. 

II, ». The middle ethmoidal bone; the me- 


dian element of the compound ethmoid bone. 
It is the part called in human anatomy the lamina per- 
pendicularia, or perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, as dis- 
tinguished from the lateral masses of that bone, or the eth- 
moturbinals. See ethmoid, 


mesaraic, mesaraical, 


[< mes- 
ethmoid + -al.] Same as mesethmoid. 
[Formerly also meash and 
mash, and dial. mask; <« ME. maske, ¢ AS. 
*masc, transposed maz, also dim. mascre (rare) 
= MD. masche, maesche, D. maas = MLG. masche 
= OHG. masca, MHG. G. masche = Icel. moskti 
= Sw. maska = Dan. maske, a mesh, net. Cf. 
W. masg, a mesh, network, mesgl, a mesh; Lith. 
mazgas, & knot, megsti, knot, weave nets.] 1. 
One of the clear spaces of a net or netting; an 
opening in network of a size determined by 
the distance apart of the knots by which the 
crossing twines or threads are united; also, a 
clear space between the threads or wires of a 
sieve. 

Or spreads his subtle nets from sight, 

With twinkling glasses, to betray 

The larks that in the meshes light. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodea, fi. 
2. Figuratively, network; means of entangle- 
ment; anything that serves to entangle or con- 
strain: often in the plural: as, the meshes of 
the law. 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 


Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 122. 


Breaking the mesh of the bramble fine. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone, {. 


The home ties that make a web of infinite fineness and 
soft silken meshes around his heart. 
D. G. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, fv. 


3. pl. In lace and similar fabrics, the whole 
background, often formed of threads very irreg- 
ularly spaced.—4. In mach., the engagement 
of the teeth of gearing: as, the mesh of a toothed 
wheel with the teeth of a rack or with the cogs of 
another wheel.— 8. A tool used in embroidery, 
knitting, ete., for the production of stitching of 
regular size,and sometimes having & groove to 


' guide the scissors. Dict. Needleacork. 
mesh! (mesh), v. 


(Early mod. E. also meash 
(and *mash 7); < ME. masken, mesh; from the 
noun: see meshl, n. Cf. tmmesh.] J, trans. 
1. To make in meshes; form the meshes of. 
Within the loftare many tarry-fingered Penelopes mend- 
ing old nets and meshing new ones. 
Harper's Mag., LXV. 5. 
2. To catch ina net, as fish; hence, to entangle ; 
entrap in meshes. 7 
The goodlyhed or beaute which that kynde 
In any other lady hadde yset 
Kan noght the mountance of a knot unbynde 
About his herte, of alle Cryseydes net; 


He was 80 narwe ymasked and yknet. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ifi. 1733. 


Meashed in the breers, that erst was onely torne. 
‘ Wyatt, The Louer that fled Lone, 


This fly is caught, is meshed already ; I will suck him, 
and lay him by. Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 
3. To engage (the teeth of whéels or the teeth 
of a rack and pinion) with each other. 

II. intrans. 1. To make meshes or nets. 

Net-making. . . isasimple and easily acquired art... . 
A little practice in meshing is sufficient to develop won- 
derful dexterity of movement. Encye. Brit., XVII. 35y. 
2. To become engaged, as the teeth of one 
wheel with those of another. 

A pitman consisting of two grooved bars connected by 
teeth with each other is combined witha gear wheel on a 
main shaft meshing into the tecth. 

Sci. Amer., N.8., LXI. 73. 
An obsolete or dialectal form of 


mashl, Florio. 


meshed (mesht),a. [< mesh] + -cd2.] Having 


meshes; also, decorated with a pattern of cross- 
ing lines, resembling the meshes of a net: as. 
meshed silk. 
Small meshed net about 18 inches qerk: 

. Nature, XL. 423 
Meshed work, embroidery on netting, the original form 
of needle-point lace: common in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


meshing-net 


-net (mesh‘ing-net), ». A net in the mesitite (mes’i-tit), n. 


meshing 
meshes of which fish are caught by their gills; 
a gill-net. 

mesh-stick (mesh’stik), n. In making nets, a 
flat slat with rounded ends and angles, about 
which the thread or twine is netted or looped, 
and which gages the size of the meshes so that 
they are of uniform dimensions. 

-structure (mesh’struk’tir), ». Inlithol., 

a sort of network frequently seen in alteration 
products of minerals, and especially in the 
commonly occurring change of olivin to ser- 


pentine. Also called net-structure and lattice-structure— 
the latter when the linear arrangement of the products 
is such as gives rise to lozenge-shaped figures, as in the 
case of the alterations of hornblende. 


meshwork (mesh’wérk),”. Anetwork; meshes 
collectively; a web; a plexus; cancellation. 
If this Danton were to burst your mesh-work !—Very 
eurious indeed to consider. 
Cariyle, French Rev., II. viii. 2. 
meashy (mesh’i), a. [< mesh] + -yl.] 1. Formed 
like network; reticulated.— 2. Resembling net- 
work; divided into small equal parts. 


When all the treasures of the dee 


Into their meshy cells were poured. J. Baillie. 


(formed according to medialis, medial), < Gr. 
Hécos, middle, mid: see meson.) Pertaining to 
the middle; being in the middle; in zool., per- 
taining to or on the middle line or plane of the 
body; median. Also mesian.— Mesial 

the aspect of an organ which is toward the mesial plane 
or meson, as distinguished from its dextral or sinistral 
aspect.— Mesial line. Same as median line (which see, 
under median! ).— Mesial plane, the meson or mesion. 


mesially (mes’i- or mé’zi-al-i), adv. Same as 


mesally. 

mesialward (mes’i-al-wiird), adv. [< mesial + 
~ward.| Same as mesad. 

mesian (mes’i-an), a. [< mesi(on) + -an.] Same 

_ 88 mesal or mesial. abet 

mesion (mes’i-on), ». [NL. (John Barclay, 
1803), < Gr. uéooc, middle: see mesial.) The mid- 
dle or median longitudinal plane of the body 
of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, dividing it 
into equal and similar right and left halves; the 
meson. 

mesistem (mes’is-tem),. An abbreviation of 
mesomeristem. 

Mesites (me-si’téz),. [NL., < Gr. peoiryc, a 
mediator, < uécoc¢, middle: see mesial.] 1. A 
genus of birds peculiar to Madagascar, type of 
the family Mesitida, presenting a very unusual 
combination of characters. Thegeneral appearan 
is thrush-like, and there are points about the bird which 


or. ‘ 
aw eS: “— > 


be 
at ——- 


Mesttes vartegata. 


have caused it to be classed with thrushes, pigeons, gal- 
Hnaceous birds, rails, herons, etc. The nearest relatives 
of Mesitea are the sun-bitterns (Eurypyga) and the kagus 
(Rhinochetus), (See cuts under Burypyga and kagu.) HM. 
vartegata is cinnamon-brown varied with black. e ge- 
nus was founded by Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire in 184s. 
It is also called Mesitornis and Mescenas. ; 
2. In entom., a genus of beetles of the family 
Calandrida, of wide distribution and few spe- 
e1es. They abound in Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
breeding in decaying and dead euphorbias and laurels. 
Two fes occur in the United States, M. subcylindricus 
and ‘iM ruficollis 


3. A genus of fishes: same as Galarias. Jenyns, 
1842.—4. A genus of echinoderms. 

Mesitids (me-sit’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., « Me- 
sites + -ida.| A family of llatorial birds, 
represented by Mesites, and related to the 
Eurypygide and Rhinochetide, but not to the 
Eupetide. Also Mesitine, as a subfamily of 
Eupetide. 

mesitine-spar (mes‘i-tin-spir),n. [< *mesitine 
(< Gr. pecirnc, a mediator, lit. being in the mid- 
dle, + -ine?) + spar2,] A carbonate of magnesi- 
um and iron intermediate between magnesite 
and siderite, occurring in yellowish rhombo- 
hedral crystals at Traversella in Piedmont. 


mesijid, 7. 
ineskeito?, n. 


meskint, *. 
meskit}t, 7. 
meskit?+, ». 
meslé (me-la’), a. [OF., pp. of mesler, mix: see 


mesmeric (mez-mer’ ik), a. 


mesmerical (mez-mer’i-kal), a. 


mesmerist (mez’mér-ist), n. 


mesmerize (mez’mér-iz), v. 
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[< Gr. yeoirnc, a media- 
tor (lit. being in the middle) (see Mesites), + 
-ite2,.]_ Same as mesitine-spar. 


mesitule (mes’i-til), n. Same as mesityl. 
mesityl (mes’i-til), . 


[As mesit-ite + -yl.]} 
An organic radical, CgH,9, whose oxid yields 
acetone by hydration. 


mesitylene (mes’i-ti-lén), n. [< mesityl + -ene.] 


an benzin, an oily, colorless liquid 
CgHs(C g)3, Obtained from acetone distilled 
with half its volume of fuming sulphuric acid. 
It is a constituent of coal-tar. 


mesium (mes’i-um), .; pl. mesia (-i). [NL., ¢ 


Gr. pécoc, middle: see meson.] Same as meson, 
1. Barclay. 
Same as masjid. 
See mesquit!, 
Same as maskin. 
Same as mesquit!, 
See mesquit2, 


meddle, mell1.] In her., divided into small parts, 
paly, bendy, barruly, etc., and alternately a 
color and a metal. 


meslin}}, n. anda. Same as maslin!. 


. Les ~ meslin2, n. 
mesial (mes’i-al or mé’zi-al), a. [< NL. mesialis megmeree (mez-mér-é’ ), n. 


See maslin2, 

[< mesmer(ize) + 
-cel,] The person on whom a mesmerist oper- 
ates; one who is mesmerized. Imp. Dict. 

[< Mesmer (see 
mesmerism) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to mesmer- 
ism; produced by mesmerism, or resembling 
its effects: as, the mesmeric theory; mesmeric 
sleep. 


Phenomena. . 
methods. 


Mesmeric lucidity, clairvoyance. 


We are especially anxious to witness cases of what is 
ed mesmeric lucidity or clairvoyance. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, April, 1883, p. vi. 
Mesmeric promise. See the quotation. 

Some of the cases adduced — as of the so-called mesmeric 
promise, or impression made on the brain in the mesmeric 
state, which irresistibly works itself out in the subsequent 
normal condition — present a singular conformity to some 
of the best physiological speculations on the mechanism 
of memory. oc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 288. 


[< mesmeric + 


. induced by mesmerie or hypnotic 
Braid, Trance, p. 31. 


-al.] Same as mesmeric. 


mesmerically (mez-mer’i-kal-i), adv. Ina mes- 


meric way; In the manner of or according to 
Mesmer or mesmerism; by mesmeric means. 


mesmerisation, mesmerise, etc. See mesmer- 
ization, ete. 
os mesmerism (mez’mér-izm), n. [< F. mesmé- 


risme (Sp. Pg. It. mesmerismo); so called from 
Friedrich Anton (or Franz) Mesmer (1733-1815), 
a German physician, who ae aa the the- 
ory in 1778, in Paris.] 1. The doctrine that 
one person can exercise influence over the will 
and nervous system of another, and produce 
certain phenomena by virtue of a supposed em- 
anation, called animal magnetism, proceeding 
from him, or simply by the domination of his 
will over that of the person operated on. Original- 
nf Mesmer professed to produce his results by the opera- 
tion of actual magnets, but all such apparatus has long 
been abandoned, and those who profess belief in mag- 
netism as the cause of the phenomena exhibited refer it 
to the body of the mesmerist. The actual phenomena 
believed to be produced by this so-called animal ne 
netism are now explained by modern hypnotism, or artifi- 
cial somnambulism, which within recent years has been 
the subject of extended research. It is now generally 
admitted that there is no force of any kind transmitted 
from the operator to the person operated upon, and many 
of the pretensions of mesmerism, such as clairvoyance, are 
rejected. The term mesmerism is still popularly used, 
often more or less pnymouny with hypnotsem, but more 
frequently in its original or an allied sense. Other terms 
used more or less synonymously with cither mesmerism or 
hypnotism are braidism (after the English surgeon Braid, 
who first studied the phenomena of mesmerism scien- 
tifically) and neurohypnology. 

By one of my usual processes for reducing the cataleptic 
state of muscles during hypnotism or mesmerism, I was 
enabled, in a few seconds, to unlock her jaws and open her 
mouth. : Braid, Trance, p. 59. 


2. The influence itself; animal magnetism. 
[< mesmer(ize) + 
-ist.] One who practises mesmerism. 

The extravagance of the mesmerists, who have contend- 


ed for the reality of clairvoyance in some of their patients, 
Braid, Trance, p. 36. 


mesmerization (mez‘’ mér-i-za’shon), n. [< 


mesmerize + -ation.] The act of mesmerizing, 
or the state of being mesmerized. Also spelled 
mesmerisation. 

t.; ae and pp. 
mesmerized, ppr. mesmerizing. [ mesmer(ism) 
+ -ize.] To practise mesmerism upon; brin 
into a mesmeric state; hypnotize. Also spelle 
mesmerise. 


mesmerizer (mez’mér-i-zér), n. 


mesnality (mé-nal’i-ti), n. 
mesnalty (mé’nal-ti), n. 


mesne (mén), a. 


mesoarial (mes-6-a’ri-al), a. 


mesoblast (mes’6-blast), n. 


mesoblastic (mes-0-blas’tik), a. 


mesobranchial (mes-6-brang’ki-al), a. 


mesoczecal (mes-0-s6’kal), a. 


mesoc 


mesocarp (mes’0-ka 


Mesocarpacex 


The rigidity of the mesmerised fingers could be tested 
with, if possible, even more certainty than their insenal- 
bility, by simply telling the ‘‘subject,” after a minute of 
mesmerisation, to close his or her fist. 

Proe. Soc. Psych. Research, 1. 259. 


One who mes- 
merizes; amesmerist. Alsospelled mesmeriser. 


mesmeromania (mez’mér-0-ma'ni-ii), n. [< 


mesmer(ism) + mania.] Mesmerism regarded 
&8 8 mania or delusion. 

“The mesmero-mania,” says one doctor in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, “has nearly dwindled in the metrop- 


olis into anile fatuity.” 
Proce. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 412, note. 


mesmeromaniac (mez’mér-6-ma‘ni-ak),n. [< 


mesmeromanta + -ac, after maniac.] A person 
affected with mesmeromania. 

Same as mesnalty. 
[< mesne + -al + -ty. 


Cf. mesnality.] The manor or estate of a mesne 


lord. 


And the consequence of construing it otherwise would 
be dangerous to create a mesnalty. But this 
doth not extinct the Lord’s tenure, but he may still charge 
the lands for it, albeit not the person of the tenant. 

Wi and Wale, 3 Keble, 554. 


[An archaic spelling of mean3 
(ME, mene, < OF. mesne, etc.), retained in law 
use.] In law, middle; intervening; interme- 
diate. A mesne lord was a feudal lord who held land of 
a superior, but had granted a part of it to another person. 
Thus, he was a tenant to the chy, rea but lord or superior 
to the second grantee, and thus his mesne or mediate lord. 


They sank from the rank of tenants-in-chief to the rank 
of mesne tenants. 
E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 28. 


Mesne conveyance. See conveyance.— Mesne encum- 
encumbrances the right of priority of which is 
intermediate to the dates of two other encumbrances or 
titles under consideration.— Mesne process, any process 
in a suit which intervenes between the original process of 
writ and the final execution.— Mesne profits, the profits 
of an estate which accrue to a tenant in possession inter- 
mediate between two dates, particularly the commence- 
pene and the termination of a possession held without 
rig 
[< mesoarium + 
-al.| Of or pee to the mesoarium. E£n- 


cyc. Brit., XII. 660. 


mesoarium (mes-0-4’ri-um), n.; pl. mesoaria 


(-ii). Noe Gr. péooe + wapiov, dim. of gor, 
egg. Cf. mesovarium.] A fold of the perito- 
neum forming the mesentery of the ovary or 
genital gland of some animals, as fishes; a 
mesovarium. 
The genital glands . . . overlie the kidneys, . . . each 
being suspended by a fold of mesentery (mesoarium). 
Huzley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 53. 
(< Gr. uéooc, mid- 
dle, + PAaordc, a germ.] The middle one of 
the three germinal layers of any metazoic em- 
bryo, between the epiblast and the hypoblast; 


the mesoderm. It corresponds to the vascular layer 

of an earlier nomenclature, when the other two layers 

were called aerous and mucous. By far the greater part of 

ee of a metazoic animal is derived from the meso- 
t. 


mesoblastema (mes’6-blas-té’mii), n.; pl. meso- 


blastemata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, 
+ fAdornpa, a shoot, a sprout: see blastema. ] 
The mass or layer of cells which constitutes the 
mesoblast; the mesoderm in its early germina- 
tion. 


mesoblastemic (mes’6-blas-tem’ik),a. [< meso- 


blastema + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the meso- 
blastema: as, mesoblastemic cells or tissue. 
[< mesoblast 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesoblast: as, 
a mesoblastic cell; the mesoblastic layer. eG 

[< Gr. 


pécoc, middle, + Bpayxa, gills: see branchial.) 
Overlying the middle of the branchial cham- 
bers: applied specifically to a median subdi- 
vision of the branchial region of the carapace 
of acrab, called the mesobranchial lobe. See 
eut under Brachyura. 

[< mesocecum + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the mesocsecum. 
secum (mes-0-sé’kum), 7.; pl. mesoceca 
(-ki). ([NL., ¢ Gr. uéooc, middle, + NL. cecum, 
q. v.] The mesentery of the cecum and ver- 
miform appendage; the special peritoneal fold 
which sometimes holds those parts in place. 

), 2. [= F. mesocarpe; < 
NL. mesocarpium, < Gr. pécoc, middle, + cape, 
fruit.)] In bot., the middle layer of a perica 
when it is possible to distinguish three dissim1- 
lar layers; the sarcocarp. It isthe fleshy substance 


or edible part of fruits which lies between the epicarp 
and the endocarp. See cuts under drupe and endocarp. 


Me aces (mes-6-kir-pa’sé-é6), n. pl. 
[NL tr 


., < Mesocarpus + -acee.) One of the three 


Mesocarpacex 

families of alge into which the group Conju- 
gate is divided. The sexual reproduction is by a pro. 
cess of conjugation, which may be either scalariform (that 
is, between two or several cells of two different filaments) 
or lateral (that is, between two adjacent cells of the same 
filament). The result of this conjugation is the produc- 
tion of a globular zygosperm, which differs from that pro- 
duced by the Zyynemacew in that immediately after its 
formation it divides into two, three. or more cells, the cen- 
tral one only of which isfertile. Sometimes Mesocarpinee. 
See Conjuyatea. 

Mesocarpus (mes-0-kiir’pus), ». [NL. (Has- 
sall, 1845), < Gr. uécoc, middle, + xapzoc, fruit.] 
A genus of fresh-water alge, typical of the fam- 
ily Mesocarpacew@. The copulation is scalariform, and 
the spores are spherical or oval, between two cylindrical, 
straight, or slightly inbent cells. 

mesocephalic (mes-6-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 
{< Gr. péooc, middle, + «¢az7, head, + -ic.] 1. 

n crantom., of medium size; neither large nor 
small; with a capacity of from 1,350 to 1,450 
cubie centimeters. 

A skull of variable form, mostly mesocephalie. 

W. H. Flower, Pop. Sci. Mo., X X VITI. 817. 


2. Having a skull of medium breadth or ca- 
pacity. 
mesocephalism (mes-é-sef’a-lizm),. [« meso- 
cephal-ic + -ixsm.] The character or state of 
being mesocephalic. Also mesocephaly. 
Departures from a width of eight and length of ten 
(mesocephalism), measured from one auricular aperture 
over the head to the other, and nose root over the head to 
the nucha, determine whether the skull shall be consid- 
ered long. Aimer. Nat., XXII. 614. 


mesocephalon (mes-é6-sef’a-lon), ».; pl. meso- 
cephala (-lii). [NL.,< Gr, néooc, middle, + xegary, 
head.] Same as mesencephalon. 

mesocephalous (mes-6-sef’s-lus), a. [< Gr. 
péooc, middle, + xegar7, head, + -ous.] e80- 
cephalic. 

mesocephaly (mes-6-sef’a-li),n. Same as meso- 


cephalism. 
mesochil (mes’6-kil), n. [« NL. mesochilium, 
(NL., ¢ Gr. 


q. v.] Same as mesochilium. 

mesochilium (mes-6-kil’i-um), 2. 
Héooc, middle, + yeizoc, lip.] The intermedi- 
ate part of the lip of such orchids as have this 
organ separated into three distinct parts. Lind- 
ley, Treasury of Botany. 

mesochoros (me-sok’6-ros), n. [< Gr. ueod xopos, 
standing in mid-chorus, ¢ xécoc, middle, + yopds, 
chorus.} Same as corypheus, 1. 

mesocosle (mes’6-sel), n. Same as mesocalia. 

mesocolia (mes-6-sé’li-ii), n.; pl. mesucwlie 
(6). [(NL., < Gr. pécoc, middle, + xoraia, a hol- 
low, ventricle: see calia.] The ventricle of 
the mesencephalon; the mesencephalic cavity 
of the brain, connecting the diacclia with the 
epicelia; the aqueduct of Sylvius. B. G. 
Wilder. 

mesocolian (mes-6-sé’li-an), a. [< mesocelia 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to the mesoceelia of 
the brain. 

Mesocosle tubular; mesocolian roof quadrilobate. 
Amer. Nat., XXI. 914. 

mesocolic (mes-6-kol’ik), a. [« mesocolon + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesocolon: as, 
a mesocolic peritoneal fold; mesocolic attach- 
ment. 

mesocolon (me-sok’6-lon), » [NIL., ¢ Gr. 
HeadKosov, less prop. pecdxw/ov, the part of the 
mesentery next the colon, < pécocs, middle, + 
xdAov, the colon: see colon?.) The mesentery 
of the colon; the peritoneal fold which holds 
the colon in place. 

mesocoracoid (mes-6-kor’a-koid), a. and xn. [¢ 
Gr. uécoc, middle, + E. coracoid.] JI, a. Situ- 
ated) between the hypercoracoid and the hypo- 
coracoid. 


II. ». An element in the shoulder-girdle of Mesodonta (mes-6-don’tii), n. pl. 


teleost fishes, disintegrated from the coracoid 
or paraglenal cartilage, and intermediate be- 
tween or bridging over the hypercoracoid and 
hypocoracoid. It is developed in the malacop- 
terygian and plectospondylous fishes, but is 
lost in the acanthopterygians. 

mesocuneiform (mes-6-ki’né-i-férm), n. and a. 
{< Gr. uécoc, middle, + E. cuneiform.] I, n. In 
anat. and zool., the middle one of the three ecu- 
neiform bones of the tarsus, lying between the 
ectocuneiform and the entocuneiform. It is in 
special relation with the head of the second 
metatarsal bone. Also called mesosphenoid. 

II. a. Middle, as a cuneiform bone; pertain- 

ing to the mesocuneiform. 

mesode (mes’éd), n. [< Gr. seawddc, a mesode 
(see def.), < péooc, middle, + aeiderv, aderv, sing, 
> wy, a song, ode: see ode.) In ane. pros., a 
system of metrically different composition in- 


mesodermal (mes’0-dér-mal), a. 


mesodermic (mes-6-dér’mik), a. 


Mesodesma (mes-6-des’mii), n. 


mesodic 


mesodont (mes’6-dont), a. 
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tervening between a strophe and its antis- 
trophe. See epode. 
mesoderm (mes’6-dérm), n. [¢ Gr. pécoc, mid- 
dle, + dépua, skin.) 1. The middle germinal 
layer of the three-layered embryo of any meta- 
zoie animal, lying between the endoderm and 


the ectoderm. The term is used synonymously with 
mesoblast, the correlation being endoderm, mesoderm, 
and ectoderm ; hypoblast, mesoblast, and epiblast ; or mu- 
cous, vascular, and serous layers. Most of the body of 
every metazoan animal is derived from the mesoderm. 
When the embryo becoines four-layered, as it usually does, 
this state results from the splitting of the mesoderm into 
an inner visceral and an outer parietal layer, called respec- 
tively aNanchnopeural and somatopleural, or involuntomo- 
tory and voluntumotory. 

2. In bot., the middle layer of tissue in the shell 
of the spore-case of an urn-moss. 

[< mesoderm 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoderm in 
peu or animals; having a middle germinal 
aver. 


Mesodermalia (mes’6-deér-ma/li-ii), n. pl. [NL., 


< Gr. péooc, middle, + dépua, skin.) | Spongio- 
coa or Porifera regarded as a prime division 
of the grade Ca@lenteru, whose archenteron is 
a branching canal-system communicating with 
the outer water by a set of inhalent and exha- 
lent pores; the sponges: opposed to Epithela- 
ria, or all other ecelenterates collectively. 2. 
ton Lendenfeld, 


mesodermalian (mes’6-dér-ma‘li-an), @. and 


n. [< Mesodermalia + -an.) J, a. Pertaining to 
the Mesodermalia, or having their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Mesodermalia. 
[< mesoderm 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a meso- 
derm or middle germinating layer; mesoder- 
mal. 

And 80 form the foundation of the mesodermic invest- 
ment by which the body cavity of the adult is lined, 

A, Sedywick, Micros. Science, XX VII. 499, 

(NL., < Gr. 
péooc, middle, + déoua, a 
band: see desma.) A ge- 
nus of wedge-shells of the 
family Donacide, or made 
type of a family Meso- 
desmide, having a thick 
solid trigonal shell with 
two short stout lateral 
teeth, and the cartilage 


Mesodesma glabratum— 
right valve. 


internal. Species abound 
in the Australian region. 
Mesodesmidz (mes-0-des’mi-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mesodesma + <j 


-id@. | Afamil 
of bivalve mol- 
lusks, named 
from the genus 
Mesodesma. J. 
E. Gray, 1840. 
(me- 
sod’ik), a. ([< 
mesode + -ic.] 
In anc. pros., constituting or pertaining to a co- 
lon, line, or system of a different length or metri- 
cal character interposed between two cola, two 
sets of uniform lines, or two systems of iden- 
tical metrical form; especially, constituting, 
pertaining to, or containing a system of differ- 
ent form intervening between a strophe and 
its antistrophe. See epodic, palinodic, periodic, 
proodic. 


Pate 


i ee 


Donacttla chilensts, off of the Meso- 
des td — right valve. 


[< Gr. pécoc, mid- 
dle, + odoig (odovr-) = E. tooth.) 1. In anthro- 
pol., having medium-sized teeth: as, the meso- 
dont races.— 2, In zool., pertaining to the Meso- 
donta, or having their characters. 

(NL., < Gr. 


nécos, middle, + ddoi¢ (sdovr-) = E. tooth.) A 
group of extinct mammals of North America, 
resembling Insectivora, characterized by Cope 
as a suborder of Bunotheria, having the incisors 
not growing from persistent pulps, the molars 
tubercular and never sectorial, the third tro- 
chanter apparently elevated, and the astragalus 
not grooved above. Ten Eocene genera are re- 
ferred to this group. 


mesoduodenal (mes-6-di--dé’nal), a. [< meso- 


duodenum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the meso- 
duodenum. 


mesoduodenum (mes-6-dti-d6-dé’num), n. [NL., 


< Gr. pécoc, middle, + NLL. duodenum, q. v.] 
The fold of peritoneum which incloses and sup- 
ports the duodenum; the duodenal mesen- 


tery. 
mesogaster (mes-o-gas’tér), ». ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
pécog, middle, + yaoryp, belly.] 1. An inter- 


me 
+ 


mesogastric (mes-6-gas‘trik), a. 


mesogastrium (mes-0-gas’tri-um), n. 


fied 
raat ba dg (me-soj’e-nus), a. 


mesogloa (mes-0-glé’i), n. 


Mesoglmaces (mes’6-glé-a’sé-6), n. pl. 


mesoglowal (mes-6-glé’al), a. 


mesogluteal (mes’6-gld-té’al), a. 


mesognathic (mes-og-nath ’ ik), a. 


me 


Mesohippus (mes-6-hip’us), n. 


mesolabe 


mediate part of the intestine, extending from 
the pylorus to the cecum, and including the 
small intestine with its annexes, as the liver 
and pancreas, also, in the fetus, the umbilical 
vesicle. It is commonly called the mid-gut.— 
2. (cap.] A genus of fossil fishes. Agassiz. 
astral (mes-6-gas’tral), a. [<mesoguster 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the mesogaster. 
[< mesogas- 
trium + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to the meso- 
gastrium; umbilical, as a region of the abdo- 
men; mesenteric with reference to the stomach 
or to the mesogaster.—2. In Crustacea, situ- 
ated in the middle of the gastric lobe of the 
carapace: specifically applied to a median sub- 
division of that lobe, the mesogastric lobe. See 
eut under Brachyura. 
[NL., ¢ 


Gr. pécoc, middle, + jaor#p, belly.) 1. In hu- 
man anat., the umbilical region of the abdomen, 
between the epigastrium above and the hypo- 
gaustrium or epipubic region below. See cut 
under abdomen.— 2, In anat, and zool., the mes- 
entery of the stomach; the fold of peritoneum 


which holds the stomach in place. It is a portion 

of the common intestinal mesentery, in early fetal life in- 

distinguishable therefrom, but afterward variously modi- 
ed. 


[< Gr. péoos, 
middle, + -yevy7c¢, born, produced: see -genous. } 
Increasing by growth at or from the middle, as 
the spores of certain fungi. [Rare. 

[NL., < Gr. péaoe, 
middle, + y/ota, yAotd, glue: see glue.] 1. The 
mesodermal intercellular substance, or ground- 
substance, of some animals, as sponges and 
other celenterates. &. von Lendenfeld, Proe. 
Zool. Soc., London, 1886, p. 566.—2. [cap.] A 
genus of gelatinous seaweeds, typical of the 
Mesogleaceaw, with olive-brown branching fili- 
form fronds. The unflocular sporangia are oval in 


shape and borne at the base of peripheral filaments; the 
plurilocular sporangia are unknown. Agardh, 1817. 


(NL. 
(Kuetzing, 1843), < Mesoglea + -acea.] A fam- 
ily of olive-green seaweeds with a gelatinous or 
cartilaginous thallus of hemispherical or cylin- 
drical outline, forming small gelatinous or slimy 
cushions or branching tufts on other larger sea- 
weeds: the same or nearly the same as the 
Chordarice or Chordariacew of Harvey. See 
Chordariee. 

(< mesoglea + 
-al.] Consisting of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling mesogloa. 


mesoglutzus (mes’6-glé-t6’us), n.; pl. mesoglu- 


tei (-1). [NL.,< Gr. uécoc, middle, + NL. glutaus, 
q. v.] The middle gluteal muscle; the gluteus 
medius. 

[< mesoglu- 
teus + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoglu- 
teus. 

Same as 


mesognathous, 
mesognathous (me-sog’na-thus), a. [< Gr. 
pécoc, middle, + )v«atoc, jaw.) Having a 


moderate or intermediate gnathic index of from 
98 to 103, as a skull.—2, Having a skull thus 
characterized, as & person. 
athy (me-sog’na-thi),». [As mesognath- 
ous + -y.] That character of a skull or person 
in which the jaws are moderately prominent 
anteriorly, indicated by a gnathic index of 
from 98 to 103. 

(NL., ¢ Gr. 


Héooc, middle, + izzoc, a horse.] A genus of 
very small three-toed horses, of the family 
Equide, founded by Marsh in 1875 upon remains 
from the early Miocene of North America. The 
animal was only about as large as a sheep, with three func- 


tional digits on each foot, and an additional splint-bone on 
each of the fore feet. 


mesolabe (mes’6-lab), ». [< L. mesolabium,< Gr. 


*uecoAdjtiov, prop. pecdAapov, pecdéaoc, an in- 
strument invented by Eratosthenes for finding 
mean proportional lines, < uécoc, middle, mean 
(neut. pl. zéoa, mean terms), + Aayavery, of Aajz, 
take. Cf. astrolabe.] A mechanical contrivance 
for geometrically extracting the roots of quan- 


tities. It consists of a number of equal rectangles, each 
having a diagonal marked, and all capable of sliding along 
a line common to the bases of all. 80 that they partially 
overlap one another. The marked diagonals are all par- 
allel. To use the instrument, all the intersections, each 
formed of the diagonal of one rectangle and the overlap- 
ping edge of the next one, are brought, by the sliding 
along of the rectangles, into one straight line with one ex- 
tremity of the diagonal of the uppermost rectangle and a 
point on the exposed edge of the lowermost whose distance 
from the extremity of the diagonal on the same edge mea- 
sures the quantity whose rvot is to be extracted. Then 


mesolabe 


the corresponding distance on the uppermost rectangle is 
the root agar eT by that of the common altitude of the 
rectangles, which last is el a Ran to be known. The ex- 
ponent of the root is eq to the number of rectangles 
employed. The mesolabe was invented by Eratosthenes, 
about 200 to 260 years before Christ. 


mesole (mes’0l), n. ([< Gr. puécoc, middle (f).] 
See thomsonite. 

mesolite (mes’6-lit),n. [< Gr. uécoc, middle, + Ai- 
doc, stone.] A zeolitic mineral resembling scole- 
cite, but containing both calcium and sodium. 

mesolobar (mes’6-l6-bir), a. [< mesolobe + 
-ar2,] Of or pertaining to the mesolobe; cal- 
losal: as, mesolobar arteries. [Rare.] 

mesolobe (mes’6-l6b), n. [< Gr. néouc, middle, 
+ 7036¢, lobe: see lobe.) The callosum or 
corpus callosum of the brain; the great com- 
missure of the cerebral hemispheres. [Rare 
or obsolete. 

mesologari (mes-6-log’a-rivHm), ». [< Gr. 
pécos, middle, + E. logarithm.) A logarithm 
of the cosine or cotangent. ler. 

mesological (mes-0-lo)’i-kal), a. [< mesolog-y + 
-«-al.] Of or pertaining to mesology; relating 
to the medium in which an organism exists. 

Grapes contain the mineral salts in wariable quantity, 


the proportion depending on the variety of grape and on 
mesotogical conditions. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, ITI. 382. 
mesology (me-sol’s-ji), n. [< Gr. péooc, middle, 
+ -Zoyia, ¢ AéyeLr, 8 eak: see -ology.)] The sum 
of human knowledge concerning the relations 
of an organism to its environment. 
mesomeristem (mes-6-mer’is-tem), n. [< Gr. 
pécoc, middle, + E. meristem.] The innermost 
of the two layers into which the exomeristem is 
divided. The exomeristem is the thickening-ring which 
surrounds the axial strand (primary pith of Sanio) or pith- 
cylinder of the nascent shoots or branches of plants. It is 
divided into two layers, the mesomeristem, which gives rise 
to the vaseular bundles, and the perimeristem, which gives 
rise to the external cortex and the dermatogen. 


mesomoetric (mes-0-met’rik), a. [< mesometry 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to a mesometry or 
mesometrium: as, mesometric folds of perito- 
neum. 
mesometritis (mes’6-mé-tri’tis), x. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
pécos, middle, + parpa, the womb, + -itis.] In 
thol., inflammation of the middle or muscu- 
coat of the uterus. Compare metritis. 
mesometrium (mes-6-mé’tri-um), n.; pl. meso- 
metria (-ii). Same as mesometry. 
meer, aU es’6-mé-tri), .; pl. mesometries 
(-triz). . mesometrium, < Gr. péooc, middle 
intermediate, + y7rpa, the womb: see matrix. 
The mesentery of the womb or its annexes; @ 
peritoneal fold, holding in place the uterus or 
an oviduct. The broad ligament of the human uterus is 


amesometry. Corresponding duplications of peritoneum 
acquire special characters in different cases. 

It [the oviduct of a bird] is supported by peritoneal 
folds forming a mesometry, like the mesentery of the in- 
testines. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 221. 


mesompnalis (mes-om-fa‘li-#),n. [NL. (Hope, 
1838), < Gr. “éooc, middle, + ougardc, the navel. ]} 
A genus of beetles of the family Chrysomelide. 
They are almost exclusively South American, there being 
over 209 such species, as against one in North America, 
M. eonsperea is a South American species with peaked 
elytra, of a blackish-green color punctured with velvety 
black spots, and burnished with six larger golden-haired 


ta. 
Mosomyodi (mes’6-mi-6’di), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. uicoc, middle, + pic, muscle, p ys, song.] 


A suborder or other prime division of Passeres, 
in which the syrinx is mesomyodian; non-melo- 
dious or songless passerine birds: distinguished 
from Acromyodi. 

mesomyodian (mes’6-mi-6’di-an),a. [As Meso- 
myodi + -ian.) Having the intrinsic ii es 
muscles attached to the middle part of the up- 
per bronchial rings. 

Syrinx with less than four distinct pairs of intrinsic 
muscles inserted at the middle of the upper bronchial 
half-ring, representing the mesomyodian type of voice-or- 
gan. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 427. 

odous (mes’6-mi-0’dus),a. [As Afeso- 

myodi + -ous.] Same as mesomyodian. 
meson (mes’on), 2. [< Gr. uécov, the middle, 
neut. of pecoc = L. medius, middle: see medium, 
mid1,] 1. The median plane which divides a 
body into two equal and symmetrical parts; the 
vertical longitudinal middle plane, dividing the 
body into right and left halves. Every median 
line lies in the meson. The dorsal border of the meson 


is called the dorsimeson; the ventral, ventrimeson, Also 
menum. See medianl, a. 

The meann, mesal, or median plane is an imaginary lon- 
gitudinal plane extending from the dorsal surface of the 
budy to the ventral surface, and dividing the body into 
right and sa Ai aati halves. 
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mesondeut, mesondieut, n. See measondue. 
mesonephric (mes-6-nef’rik), a. [¢ mesoneph- 
r-on + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesoneph- 
ron. 
The mesonephric tubules extend gradually from behind 


forwards till they come in contact with the prouephros. 
Micros. Science, XXIX. 135. 


mesonephron (mes-6-nef’ron), 7.; 7 meso- 
nephra (-ri). [NL., < Gr. pécoc, middle, + ve- 
dpéc, kidney: see nephritis.] The Wolffian body 
proper; the central or intermediate part of the 
segmental organs or primitive renal organs of 
the embryo, between the pronephron and the 
metanephron, whose duct is the Wolffian duct: 
distinguished from pronephron and metaneph- 
ron. 

mesonephros (mes-6-nef’ros), n.; pl. mesoneph- 
roi (-rol). [NL.: see mesonephron.] Same as 
mesonephron. Gray, Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 133. 

mesonotal (mes-6-nO’tal), a. [< mesonotum + 
-al.] Situated on the mesonotum; of or pertain- 
ing to the mesonotum. 

mesonotum (mes-6-n0’tum), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pécos, middle, + varoc, the back.] The middle 
one of the three divisions of the notum of an 
insect, succeeding the pronotum and preceding 
the metanotum; tie dorsal division of the meso- 
thorax; the upper part of the middle thoracic 
segment. It consists typically of four sclerites, called 
proeescutum, scitum, scutellum, and postaculelum, which 
may or may not be distinguishable by means of sutures 
between them. In Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, and Dtp- 
tera it is very large, forming the principal part of the up- 
per surface of the thorax: in these insects its divisions are 
usually named without the prefix meso-. In insects hav- 
ing wing-covers the mesonotum is generally concealed by 
them, excepta piece called the scutellum, which may be very 
sniall,as in most Coleoptera, or large, as in many Hemiptera. 

Mesonychidsx (mes-6-nik’i-de), n. pl. [NL., 
< Mesonyx + -ida.] A family of mammals hav- 
ing as type the genus Mesonyz. 

Mesonyx (mes’o-niks), nm. [NL., ¢ Gr. pécoc, 
middle, + drvf (ovuy-), nail: see onyx.] A genus 
of fossil carnivorous mammals, based by Cope 
in 1873 upon remains from the Eocene beds of 
Wvoming. It represents a generalized type supposed 
by Cope to have some relationship with existing seals. The 
animal had flat blunt claws and a long slender tail. 

mesoparapteral (mes’6-pa-rap’te-ral), a. 
[< mesoparapter-on + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the mesoparapteron. 

mesoparapteron (mes’ = parrep te 700); n.; pl. 
mesoparaptera (-ré). [NL.,< Gr. uécoc, middle, 
+ NL. parapteron: see parapteron.) The pa- 
rapteron of the mesothoracie segment; the 
third sclerite of the mesopleuron. 

mesophlebitis (mes’0-flé-bi’tis), x. [NL.,< Gr. 

éooc, middle, + g4ép (o4£3-), & Vein, + -itis.] 
pathol., inflammation of the middle coat of 
@ vein. 

mesophleum (mes-6-flé’um), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Héooc, middle, + g¢Aodc¢, bark.] In bot., the mid- 
dle or green layer of bark. 

mesophr (mes’6-fram),n. [NL.: see meso- 
phragma.| Same as mesophraqgma. 

mesophragma (mes-6-frag’ mii), n.; pl. meso- 
phragmata (-ma-ti). [< NL. mesophragma, ¢ 
Gr. pécoc, middle, + ¢payya, partition: see dia- 
phragm.) In entom., a transverse internal 
partition, descending from the anterior border 
of the metathorax above, between the meso- 
thorax and the metathorax, and serving for the 
attachment of muscles. It probably corre- 
sponds to the metapreescutum; it is often ab- 
sent.— 2. In Crustacea, that process of an en- 
dosternite (or intersternal apodeme) which is 
directed inward to unite with its fellow and 
form an arch over the sternal canal. See siter- 
nal canal, under sternal. 

mesophragma] (mes-6-frag’mal), a. [< meso- 
phragm + -al.] Pertaining to the mesophragm. 

mesophyl, mesophyll (mes’6-fil), m. [NL., < 
Gr. pécoc, middle, + ¢':AAov, a leaf.] The paren- 
chymatous tissue which lies between the epi- 
dermal layers of a flat leaf-lamina; the soft 
inner tissue of leaves. 

mesophyllum (mes-6-fil’um), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
péooc, middle, + giz20v, leaf.] Same as meso- 
phyl. 

ieaoe um (me-sof’i-tum), 7.; pl. mesophyta 
(-ta). [[NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, + gurov, a 
plant.) In bot., the line of demarcation be- 
tween the internode and the petiole. Lind- 
ley. 

mesopic (me-sop’ik), a. [< Gr. puéooc, middle, 
+ wy (wz-) face.] Having a nasomalar index 
of from 107.5 to 110, as the negroid races; 


mesopterygium 


mesoplast (mes’6-plast), mn. [< Gr. wécoc, middle, 

+ x/aordc, verbal adj. of 7/accerv, form, mold. } 
Nuclear protoplasm; endoplast; a cell-nucleus., 

mesoplastic (mes-0-plas’tik), a. [¢ mesoplast 
+ -ic.) Of or pertaining to mesoplast. 

mesop al (mes-6-plas’tral), a. [< mesoplas- 
tron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoplas- 
tron. 

In the Pleurodira the firat two families are distinguished 
from one another by the presence or absence of a mesujdas- 
tral bone. Nature, XL. 7. 

mesoplastron (mes-6-plas’tron),». [<Gr. nécos, 
middle, + E. plastron.) A median and ante- 
rior bone or plate of the plastron developed in 
certain of the pleurodirous tortoises. 

mesoplcurst (mes-6-pld’ral), a. [< mesopleuran 
+ -al.] Inentom., intermediate and lateral, as 
a part of the mesothorax; of or pertaining to 
the mesopleuron. 

mesopleuron (mes-0-plé’ron), ”.; pl. mesopleura 
(-rii). [NL., < Gr. sécoc, middle, + rAcupdy, a 
rib: see pleura.] The lateral or pleural part 
of the mesothorax of an insect; a mesothoracic 
pleuron, following the propleuron and preced- 
ing the metapleuron. Each mesopleuron, right and 
left, is divided into three sclerites — an episternum, an epi- 
meron, and a parapteron. 

Mesoplodon (me-sop’l6-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pécoc, middle, + a72za, arms, + ddore (odovt-) = 
KE. tooth.] A genus of cetaceans: same as Zi- 
phius. 

mesoplodont (me-sop’l6-dont), a. [« Afesoplo- 
don(t-).] Armed with a tooth in the middle of 
each side of the lower jaw: said specifically of 
whales of the genus Mesoplodon. 

mesopodia, ». Plural of mesopodium. 

mesopodial (mes-0-p0‘di-al), a. andn. [« meso- 
podium + -al.] YT. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the mesopodium of a mollusk.—2, Of or per- 
taining to the mesopodialia. 

IT. x. A mesopodial bone; one of the meso- 


podialia. 
mesopodialia (mes-6-p6-di-a’li-ii), np (NL. 
(Marsh, 1880): see mesopodium.] The bones 


of the carpus and tarsus, taken together, as 
mutually corresponding, and as forming mor- 
gout segments of the limbs intervening 
etween the epipodialia and the metapodialia. 

See epipodialia. 

mesopodium (mes-6-p6’di-um), 2.; pl. mesopo- 
dia (-8). [NL., ¢ Gr. pécog, middle, + roi'¢ (7t0d-) 
= E. foot.] The middle one of the three parts 
into which the foot of some mollusks, as gastro- 
pods pd cele sa may be divided, between 
oe propodium and the metapodium. See epipo- 

ium. 

mesopostscutellar (mes’6-post-skii’te-lir), a. 
[< mesopostscutellum + -ar83.] Of or pertaining 
to the mesopostscutellum. 

mceopostecnte™ un (mes-6 - post-skii-tel’um), 
n.; pl. mesopostscutella (-&). [NL., < Gr. puécoc, 
middle, + NL. postscutellum, q. vj The post- 
scutellum of the mesonotum; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the mesothorax. 

Mesopotamian (mes’6-p6-ta’mi-an), a. [< 
Mesopotamia, ¢ Gr. Mecoovazia, Mesopotamia 
(see def.), lit. ‘the land between the rivers,’ ¢ 
péooc, middle, + zorayucc, river.] Pertaining to 
Mesopotamia, the region between the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, north of Baby- 
lonia. The name is sometimes extended to in- 
clude Babylonia also.—Mesopotamian art, a con- 
venient general name including the kindred arts of ancient 
Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria— though these arts were 
not definitely limited to Mesopotamia proper. They con- 
stitute together one of the chief divisions of art develop- 
ment, and exerted an important influence upon Greek art, 


and hence upon succeeding arts for all time, See Assyri- 
an, Babylonian, and Chaldean, 
[< 


mesoprescutal (mes’6-pré-skii’ tal), a. 
mesoprascutum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
mesoprescutum. 

mesoprescutum (mes’6-pré-ski’tum), 2.3 pl. 
mesoprescuta (-tii). [NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, 
+ NL. prescutum, q. v.] The preescutum of 
the mesothoracie segment of an insect. 

mesoprosopic (mes-6-pré-sop’ik), a. [« Gr. 
péooc, middle, + zpdowzor, face.] In craniom., 
intermediate between chameprosopic and lep- 
toprosopic —that is, with a face of moderate 
width; with a facial index of about 90. 

mesopsyche (mes-op-si’ké), n. [< Gr. uécoc, mid- 
dle, + yy, spirit.) Haeckel’s name for the 
midbrain or mesencephalon. 

mesopterygial (mes-op-te-rij’i-al),a. [< mesop- 
terygium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mes- 
opterygium. 


8 Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 586. having small and moderately retreating malar mesopterygium (mes-op-te-rij’i-um), 7.; pl. 


2. See tetrachord. 


bones: as, a mesopic face. 


mesopteryyia (-i). [NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, + 


mesopterygium 


NL. pterygium.] The middle one of several 
basal cartilages which the pterygium of a fish, 
as an elasmobranch, may present, between the 
propterygium and the metapterygium. See 
pterygium. 

mesopterygoid (mes-op-ter’i-goid), nm. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. pécoc, middle, + NL. pterygoid, q.v.] That 
part of the pterygoid which in birds articulates 
with the palatal bone or with the basipterygoid 
process of the sphenoid, or with both. 

mesopycni (mes-6-pik’ni), n. pl. [ML., ¢ Gr. 
Béooc, middle, + wuxvor, a small interval in mu- 
sic, neut. of zvavdc, close.] In medieval musie, 
modes based upon a tetrachord having its half- 
step in the middle. 

mesorchial (mes-dér’ki-al), a. [« mesorchium + 
-al.} | Of or pertaining to the mesorchium. 

mesorchium (mes-or’ki-um), n.; pl. mesor- 
chia (-ti). [NL., ¢ Gr. uécoc, middle, + dpxzic, a 
testicle.) In anat., the fold of peritoneum sup- 
porting the testis while in the abdomen, or as 
it deseends into the scrotal sac. 

mesorectal (mes-0-rek’tal), a. [« mesorectum 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesorectum. 

mesorectum (mes-o-rek’tum), n.; pl. mesorec- 
ta (-tii), ([NL., < Gr. péooc, middle, + NL. rec- 
tum, q.v.] The mesentery of the rectum; the 
fold of peritoneum which is reflected over part 
of the rectum, holding this gut in place. 

mesoretina (mes-6-ret’i-nii), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
péooc, middle, + NL. retina, q. v.] The middle 
stratum, or mosaic layer, of the retina, com- 
posed of the rod and cone and nuclear layers. 
J. Leidy, Anat., 1889. 

mesorhinal (mes-6-ri’nal), a. [« mesorhine 
+ -al.] Internasal; internarial; situated be- 
tween the nostrils: said specifically of the meso- 
rhinium. 

mesorhine (mes’6-rin),a. | Properly mesorrhine 
(ef. Gr. pecéppryv, having a ne nose), ¢ Gr. 
péoos, middle, + pic (piv-), nose.) Having an in- 
dex ranging from 48 to 53: applied to the nose, 
or to a person having such a nose. 

Nose small, mesorhine or leptorhine. W. H. Flower. 


mesorhinian (mes-6-rin’i-an), a. [« mesorhine 
+ -ian.] Same as mesorhine. Nature, XXXYV. 
357. 

mesorhinium (mes-6-rin’i-um), n.; pl. meso- 
rhinia (-ii). [NL., ¢ Gr. pécoc, middle, + pic 
(ptv-), the nose.) In ornith., the part of a bird’s 
beak which is situated between the external 
nostrils; the basal or internarial part of the 


eculmen. Insome birdsit runs up on the forehead, mag- 
nified or otherwise diversified, giving rise to the frontal 
shield or casque. See cuts at antie@ and shield. 


mesoscapula (mes-6-skap’a-li), n.; pl. meso- 
scapule (-lé). [NL., < Gr. zécoc, middle, + NL. 
scapula, q. v.) The spine of the scapula, con- 
sidered as a median element of that bone. W. 
K. Parker.— Delta mesoscapulm. See delta. 
mesoscapular (mes-6-skap’ii-liir), a. [< meso- 
scapula + -ar3.] Of or relating to the meso- 
scapula. 
At the scapular extremity of the clavicle there is often 
a piece of cartilage, considered to be segmented off from 
the end of the mesoscapula, and hence called mesoscapular 
segment. W. H. Flower. 
mesoscuta, n. Plural of mesoscutum. 
mesoscutal (mes-6-ski’tal),a. [< mesoscutum + 
-al.|] Of or pertaining to the mesoscutum. 
mesoscutellar (mes-0-ski’te-lir),a. Of or per- 
taining to the mesoscutellum. 
mesoscutellum (mes’6-ski-tel’um), ”.; pl. mes- 
oscutella (-). [NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, + NL. 
scutellum,q.v.] In entom., the scutellum of the 
mesonotum; the scutellar sclerite of the meso- 
thorax. 
mesoscutum (mes-6-ski’tum), 7.; pl. mesoscuta 
(-ti). [NL., ¢ Gr. péoor, middle, + NL. scutum, 
q.v.] Inentom., the seutum of the mesonotum; 
the scutal sclerite of the mesothorax. 
mesoseme (mes’6-sém), a. [¢ Gr. péooc, mid- 
dle, + oja, a sign, mark, token.) In craniom., 
having an orbital index between 84 and 89. 
Mesosemia (mes-6-sé’mi-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Lécoc, middle, + oa, a sign, mark, token.] A 
genus of South American butterflies of the fami- 


ly Erycinide. It contains many brown or blue species, 
striped with black, and usually having a large round black 
spot in the middle of the fore wing. 

[< Gr. pécos, 


mesosiderite (mes-6-sid’e-rit), 7. 
middle, + odnpirnc, of iron: see siderite.] A 
name given by G. Rose (1864) to one of three sub- 
divisions made by him in the classification of 
meteoric irons, these divisions being founded 
on the comparative amount of iron and stony 


matter present. As defined by Brezina, in one of the 
most recent systematic classifications of the meteurites, 
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mesosiderite is a network of iron inclosing olivin and bronz- 
ite with more or less plagioclase, these minerals having 30 
coarsely crystalline a texture that the characteristic struc- 
ture is obscured. It forms a passage from the iron to the 
chondrites. The meteorite which fell at Estherville, Iowa, 
in 1879 is of this class. See meteurite. 

mesosigmoid (mes-o-sig’moid), n. [< Gr. sécoc, 
middle, + E. siymoid.] The mesentery of the 
sigmoid flexure of the intestine, between the 
mesocolon and the mesorectum. 

mesosoma (mes-6-s0’ mii), n.; pl. mesosomata 
(-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. séooc, middle, + céua, 
the body.] In lamellibranchiate mollusks, a 
middle region of the body, which gives rise to 
the foot and is situated between the prosoma 
and the metasoma. 

mesosomatic (mes’6-s6-mat’ik), a. [¢ meso- 
soma(t-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the meso- 
soma of a mollusk. 

mesosperm (mes’o-spérm), n. [¢ Gr. pécoe, 
middle, + ozépua, seed.) In bot., a membrane 
of a seed; the secundine, or second membrane 
from the surface. 

mesospore (mes’o-spor), n. [NL.. < Gr. uécoc, 
middle, + odpoc, seed.] The middle coat or 
laver of a spore when it is possible to distin- 
guish three layers, as in the spores of Onuclea 
Struthiopteris. 

mesosporic (mes-6-spo’rik), a. [« mesospore + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the mesospore. 

mesostaphy line (mes-6-staf’i-lin), a. ([¢ Gr. 
péooc, middle, + oragvsy%, the uvula.] In cra- 
niom., intermediate between leptostaphyline 
and brachystaphyline—that is, with a palate 
of median width; having a palatal index of 
from 80 to 85. 

mesostate (mes’6-stat), n. [<Gr. pécoc, middle, 
+ E. state.) In biol., an intermediate sub- 
stanee or product in a series of metabolic 
changes. 

We are thus led to the conception that the specific ma- 

terial of a secretion, such as the trypsin of pancreatic 
juice, comes from the protoplasm of the cell, through a 


number of intermediate substances, or mesostates as they 
are called. M, Foster, Encyc. Brit., XLX. 19. 


mesosterna, 7. Plural of mesosternum. 

mesosternal (mes-0-stér’nal), a. [« mesoster- 
num + -al.] Of or pertaining to the mesoster- 
num: as, a mesosternal sternite. 

mesosterneber (mes-6-stéer’ne-bér), x. {< 
NL. mesosternebra, < Gr. pécoc, middle, + NL. 
sternebra, sterneber: see sterncber.] Any one of 
the intermediate sternebers or pieces of the 
breast-bone which intervene between the manu- 
brium of the sternum and the xiphoid or ensi- 
form appendage. There are usually several 
such bones in mammals and various reptiles, as 
the four composing the gladiolus in man. 

mesosternebra (mes-6-stér’ne-brii), n.; pl. mes- 
osternebre@ (-bré). [NL.] Same as mesoster- 
neber, 

mesosternebral (mes-6-stér’ne-bral), a. [< 
mesosterneber + -al.] Pertaining to a meso- 
sterneber. 

mesosternum (mes-6-stér’num), n.; pl. meso- 
sterna (-ni). [NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, + NL. 
sternum, q. v.] 1. In anat., the 
piece or pieces of a breast-bone 
which has several segments lying 
between the presternum and the 
xiphisternum: said chiefly of the . 
segmented sternum of mammals. 
In man it is the gladiolus or body of the 
sternum proper, as distinguished from the 
manubrium and the xiplhoid cartilage. 
2. In entom., the ventral or sternal 
sclerite of the mesothorax; the un- 
der side of the mesothorax, opposite 
the mesonotum. 

mesostethium (mes-6-sté’thi-um), 
n.; pl. mesostethia (-%). [NL., ¢ 
Gr. pécoc, middle, + o77iov, dim. of 
otioc, the breast.}] In entom., the 
metasternum, or large piece be- 
tween the bases of the middle and 


&§ 


Sternum of 


Pig, showing 

. $2 . mas, Mesoster- 

the posterior legs. ; It is CONSPICUH num or gladio- 
ous in beetles. Kirby. lus; As, pre: 
stermuni or ina- 


mesostylous (mes-é-sti’lus), a. [< 
Gr. uéooc, middle, + o7izoc, a pillar: 
see style2.] Same as mid-styled. 
See heterostylism. 

Mesosuchia (mes-6-sti’ki-i), 2. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
fécoc, middle, + cotyoc, a crocodile (a local 
namein Egypt).) Adivision of crocodiles having 
amphicelous vertebree: contrasted with Lusu- 
chia and Parasuchia, 

mesosuchian (mes-6-si’ki-an), a. [¢ Mesosu- 
chia + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Mesosu- 
chia. 


nubrium; xs, 
xiphisternum, 
or xiphoid ap- 
pendaye. 


’ mesotrocha (me-sot’- 


mesotympanic 


Crocodilians have developed into the Mesoeuchian type. 
Gunther, Encyc. Brit., XX. 465. 
mesosuchious (mes-6-sti’ki-us), a. [< Afesosu- 
chia + -ous.] Same as mesosuchian. 
mesotarsus (mes-6-tiir’sus), .; pl. mesotarsi 
(-si). (NL., < Gr. uécoc, middle, + NL. tarsus, 
q. v.] In entom., the whole tarsus of the second 
or middle leg of a six-footed insect, coming be- 
tween the metatarsus of the hind leg and the 
protarsus of the fore leg. 
mesothelial (mes-6-thé‘li-al), a. (< mesothe- 
lium + -al.] Of or pertaining to mesothe- 
lium. 
mesothelium (mes-6-the’li-um),”. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
péooc, middle, + NL. (epi)thelium, q.v.] The 
epithelium paiee the entire primitive eelom 
or body-cavity of the embryo; the ccelarium. 
Mesotheriide (mes’6-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< 
Mesotherium + -idw.] A family of extinet quad- 
rupeds from the Pliocene ef South America, 
representing a very generalized type, allied on 
the one hand to the rodents and by some made 
a suborder, Hebetidentati, of Rodentia, by otb- 
ers referred to the Subungulata or polydacty] 
ungulates. There are clavicles, as in no other known 
ungulates, and four lower incisors, as in no known ro- 
dents; the mandibular condyle is transverse, and the max- 
illaries articulate with the nasals. There are in each up- 
er half-jaw 1 incisor, no canines, 2 premolars, and 3 mo- 
ars, and in each lower half-jaw 2 incisors, no canines, 1 
premolar, and 3 molars — in all, 24 teeth. 
Mesotherium (mes-6-the’ri-um), x. we < 
Gr. uécoc, middle, + Gypiov, a wild beast.] A ge- 
nus of fossil rodent-like ungulate quadrupeds, 
typical of the family Mesotheriide, upon which 
‘is based the prime division Hebetidentatt. M. 
cristutum is the type species. Typotherium is 
® synonym. 
mesotherm (mes’6-thérm),7. [= F. mésotherme, 
< Gr. pécoc, middle, + Oepude, hot, 6épi:7n, heat. ] 
In Aiphone de Candolle’s classification of 
plants with regard to their geographical distri- 
bution, a plant of his third ‘‘ physiological 
Rroup. The plants of this group require a moderate 
egree of heat, from 15° to 20°C. They are very numerous, 
including most of the plants of the warmer parts of the 


temperate zones of both hemispheres exclusive of the 
mountainous districts. 
[< Gr. pécor, 


mesothesis ee ‘e-sis), n. 
middle, + Géor¢, a putting, proposition: see 
thesis.] Middle place; mean. rRare.] 

Imitation is the mesothesis of likeness and difference. 

Coleridge. 

mesothoracic (mes‘’6-tho-ras’ik), a. [< meso- 

thoruz (-ac-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 

mesothorax of an insect.—Megsothoracic case. 
Same as mesothoracotheca. 

mesothoracotheca (mes-6-th6’ra-k6-thé’kii), 
n.; pl. mesothoracothece (-8é). [NL., < meso- 
thoraz (-ac-) + Gr. 6/xn, a case.] In entom., the 
mesothoracic case, or that part of the integu- 
ment of a Due covering the mesothorax. Inthe 
Lepidoptera and Diptera the other thoracic cases are in- 


distinguishable from this, and it is then called the tho- 
racotheca. 


mesothorax (mes-6-th6’raks),. [NIL.,< Gr. pé- 
coc, middle, + dopaz, chest: see thoraz.] Inen- 
tom., the second or 
middle one of the 
three divisions of the 
thorax, situated be- 
tween the prothorax 
and the metathorax, 
and setae | the sec- 
ond pair of legs and 
the first pair of wings. 
When very large, as in 
dipterous insects, it is 
simply called the tho- 
raz. 


ro-kii), ». pl. ([NL., eee ig 
4 s esothorax, a ’ twe 
< Gr. ftcoe, middle, + prothorax (a) and metathee ie 


Tpoxvos, anything round (4; ¢, head; @, two abdominal 
ae Conia: ae tro- “emens. 
chee.] Ciliated embryos of polychsetous anne- 
lids in which one or many bands of cilia encir- 
cle the middle of the body. See atrocha, te- 
lotrocha. 
mesotrochal (me-sot’r6-kal), a. [« mesotrocha 
+ -al.] Pertaining to or resembling mesotro- 
cha; mesotrochous. 
The actively locomotive embryo of Sipunculus . . 
sembles a Rotifer or a mesotrochal annelidan larva. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 217. 
mesotrochous (me-sot’ro-kus), a. [As me- 
sotrocha + -ous.) Same as mesotrochal. 
mesotympanic (mes’0-tim-pan’ik), a. and x. 
[< Gr. pécoc, middle, + ripyzavov, a drum (see 
tympanum), + -ic.] IT. a. Situated in the 


e re- 


mesotympanic 


midst of the bones forming the tympanic pedi- 
cle of a fish; symplectic: correlated in Owen’s 
nomenclature with epitympanic, hypotympanic, 
and pretympanic. 
. n. The mesotympanic bone, now called 
the symplectic. See cut under palatoquadrate. 
The pterygoid abutting upon the hypotympanic, be- 
tween this and the epitympanic are the ympa nic 
and the pretympanic. Anat. Vert. (1854), I. 105, 
mesotype (mes’o-tip), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. uéooc, mid- 
dle, ++ ri-tocg, impression, type: see ty e.| In 
mineral,, a name early given to several miner- 
als of the zeolite group which are now recog- 
nized as distinct species. It included natro- 
lite or soda-mesotype, scolecite or lime-meso- 
type, mesolite or lime-soda mesotype, and also 
omsonite. 
mesovarian (mes-6-va’ri-an), a. [< mesovarium 
+ -an.) Of or pertaining to the mesovarium. 
mesovarium ee , n.; pl. mesovaria 
(-é). [NL., (Gr. pécoc, middle, + NL. ovarium, 
ovary: see ovary. Cf. mesoarium.] The mesen- 
tery of the ovary; a fold of peritoneum hold- 
ing the ovary in place, and representing in the 
female the mesorchium of the male. 
mesoventral (mes-0-ven’tral), a. [< Gr. pécoe, 
middle, + E. ventral.] Median and veutral in 
position; situated on the ventrimeson. 
mesoventrally (mes-6-ven’tral-i), adv. In a 
mesoventral position ordirection; ventrimesad. 
mesoxalate (me-sok’sa-lat), n. [< mesoxal(ic) 
+ -ate1,.] A combination of mesoxalic acid with 
a base. 
mesoxalic (mes-ok-sal’ik), a. [< Gr. pécoc, mid- 
dle, + E. oralic.] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from oxalic acid: as, mesoxalic acid, C(OH), 
(COoH )o,a crystalline solid which readily breaks 
up into carbonic oxid and oxalic acid. 
Mesozoa (mes-6-z0’ii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of meso- 
zooén.] A provisional primary division of ani- 
mals, considered intermediate between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa, and based upon the 
eharacters of the Dicyemida alone. These ani- 
mals have no mesoderm, yet develop metazoic 
embryos by epiboly. uzley, Anat. Invert., 
. 573. 
esozoic (mes-0-z6’ik), a. [< Gr. yéooc, middle, 
+ fu7, life.] In geol., lying, as a part of the 
logical series so designated, between the 
Palecsoie and the Tertiary rocks. It isa synonym 
of Secondary as that term is employed by geologists, The 
whole series of fossiliferous rocks is divided {nto Paleo- 
wic, Mesozoic or Secondary, and Cenozoic or Tertiary. 
The principal subdivisions of the Mesozoic are the Trias 
or Triassic, the Jura or Jurassic, and the Cretaceous. (Sce 
these terms.) The Mesozoic is distinguished for the great 
development of the HepAdia, and its period has hence been 
called the ‘‘Age of Reptiles.” In the Mesozoic occur the 
first traces of mammals, of birds, and of fishes with bony 
skeletons. as well as the first palms and angiosperms. 
mesozoon (mes-6-z0’on), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. péaoe, 
middle, + ¢quv, animal.) One of the Mesozoa. 
ilus (mes’pi-lus), x. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. mespilus, also mespila, mespilum, < 
Gr. péoxisov, medlar-tree, a8 medlar, peoriAy, 
medlar-tree: see medlar.] A genusofrosaceous 
lants of the tribe Pomee, characterized by the 
bony endocarp of the fruit and the expanded 


mouth of the leafy calyx. They are shrubs or small 
trees, which are more or less thorny when wild, and have 
undivided, nearly sessile leaves, and large white or pink- 
ish flowers, solitary and sessile on short leafy branches. 
The frnit is nearly globular or pear-shaped, and is crowned 
by a bruad. hairy disk, from which the five bony cells 
slightly protrude. The genus includes one (or perhaps 
two) species, found in various parts of Europe and western 
Asia. M. Germanica is the common medlar, cultivated 
in many varicties for its fruit. See medlar. 
m iset, #. See misprize. 
mesquiti}, ». [Also mesquite, meskit, meskite, 
meachit, meskeito; (Sp. meaquita, mezquita, ¢ Ar. 
maxjid, % Mosque: see mosque and masjid.) A 
mosque. 
The Mesquit (for many of them are Mahumetanes) is of 
bricke. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 461. 
This foresayd late prince Ismael lieth buried in a faire 
Mesxit, with a sumptuous sepulchre in the same, 
Hakluyt's Voyayer, I. 347. 
The very Mahometans .. . have their sepulchres near 
the Mezketto ; never in it. 
Bp. Hall, Works, V. 414. (Davies.) 


mesquit?, mesquite? (mes’két or mes-két’), n. 
[Also meczquite, meskit, ete.; < Sp. mezquite; of 
Mex. (f) origin.}] 1. An important leguminous 
tree, or often shrub, Prosopis juliflora, grow- 
ing from Texas to southern 


salifornia, and 
thenee southward to Chili. It reaches a height of 


3) or 40 feet, but is often scrubby, forming dense clumps 
of chaparral. Under the action of prairie fires it is re- 
duced to a low shrub, developing then an enormous mass 
of roots, locally known as underground forest, of great value 
as fuel. The wood is heavy and very hard, almost inde- 
structible in contact with the ground; it is used for the 
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beams and underpinnings of adobe houses, for posts and 
fencing, for fuel, and for furniture. It is of a brown or 
red color, handsome when polished, but difficult to work. 
The bean-like pore. before maturity, become pulpy and 
exceedingly rich in grape-sugar. They are eaten by the 
Indians as wellas by whites, and furnish a valuable fodder 
for horses. The shrub also exudes a gum resembling 
gum arabic, which in Texas and Mexico is collected in 
considerable quantities for export. Also called honey- 
meaquil, honey-locust, honey-pod, and Juwy-flower. The 
Spanish name is algarroba. 

2. Same as mesquil-grass.— Screw-pod mesquit 
a tree, Prosopis pubescens, similar to P. juliflora, found 
from New Mexico to southern California, and in Mexico, 
Its pods are twisted into spiral cylinders, whence the above 
name, and that of screw-bean. They are ground into meal 
and used as food by the Indians, also serving as fodder. 
The Mexican name is tornilla. 


mesquit-bean (mes’két-bén), ». The fruit of 
the mesquit-tree. 

mesquitelt, n. See mesquitl, 

mesquite?, ». See mesquit2. 

mesquit-grass (mes’ két-gras), ». A grass, 


properly of the genus Bouteloua, growing on 
the plains east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
forming a rich wild pasturage.  B. oligostachua is 
the most useful species. Buchloe dactyloides, included 
under the name, is sometimes distinguished as false mes- 
qutt. Also called bujalo-grass and grama-yrass. 

mesquit-gum (mes’két-gum),. See mesquit?. 

mesquit-tree (mes’két-tré), n. Same as mes- 

t ° 


ui 
Mesro jan (mes-r0’pi-an), a. [« Mesrob (see 
def.) + -ian.) Of or pertaining to Mesrob or 
Miesrob (fifth century a. D.), patriarch of Ar- 
menia,a reputed founder of Armenian litera- 
ture, who devised the Armenian alphabet of 
thirty-six letters, to which after his time two 
More were added, and the Georgian alphabet 
of thirty-nine or forty letters, still in use. 
In 406 A. D. the Mesropian alphabet was adopted by an 


edict of the Armenian king. 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 271. 


mess! (mes), 2. [< ME. mes, mess, messe, < OF. 
mes (F’. mets —a bad spelling), a portion of food, 
a dish, a course at table, = It. messo, m., also 
messa, f.,a course at table,< ML. *missum (found 
only as messum, after OF., a portion of land), 
prop. neut. of L. missus, sent, pp. of mittere, 
send: see mission. Cf. AS. pind sond, early 
ME. sond, a mess, dish, lit. a sending: see send. 
The wor dagen Gea més) may have been partly 
confused in . With més, mese, a dinner: see 
mesel.] 1. A supply or provision of anything 
to be eaten at one meal; a quantity of food suf- 
ficient for one or more persons for a single oc- 
casion: as, a mess of peas for dinner; a mess of 
oats for a horse. 
And he took and sent messes unto them from before him: 


but Benjamin's mess was five times so much as any of 
theirs. Gen. xii. 34. 


Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 85. 


‘Tis only a page that carols unseen, 
Crumbling your hounds their meases. 
Browning, Pippa Passes, il. 
2. In fishing, the amount or number of fish ta- 
ken; the take or haul of fish. 

I got a rare mess of golden and silver and bright cupre- 
ous fishes. Thoreau, Walden, p. 338. 
3. A number of persons who eat together at the 
same table; especially, a group of officers or 
men in the army or navy who regularly take 
their meals in company. 

Also the ineyre of London, notable of dignyte, 
And of Queneborow the metre, no thynge like in degre, 


At one messe they owght in no wise to sitt ne be. —. 
Babees Book (E. E, T.38.), p. 192. 


With your brode knyfe properly unclose the napkyn 
that the bread is in, and set the bread all beneath the salt 
towards the seconde messe. 

Leland, Cuollectanea, Inthronization of Abp. Neville. 


That student was in luck who found himself in the same 
mess with Burke. Contemporary Rev., L. 30. 
4. A set of four; any group of four persons or 
things: originally as a convenient subdivision 
of a numerous company at dinner, a practice 
still maintained in the London inns of court. 

There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mesa, 

Latuner, Sermons, v. 

You three fools lack'd me fool to make up the meas, 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 207. 
Lower mess, those persons who formerly sat at table be- 
low the salt. See sale. 


Nor should there stand any great, cumbersome, uncut- 
up pies at the nether end fof the table], fied with moss 
and stones, partly to make a show with, and partly to 
keep the lower mess from eating. 

Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 2. 


To lose the number of one’s mess. Sce lose!, 
mess! (mes), v. [¢ messl, n.] J. intrans. To 
share a mess; eat in company with others or 


message 

as a member of a mess; take a meal with any 
other person: as, I will mess with you to-day. 

Now that we are in harbour I mess here, because Mrs. 
Trotter is on board. Marryat, Peter Simple, v. 

I told him to bring up the dinner, and we would mess 
on deck. The Century, XAVI. 944. 

II. trans. 1. To supply with a mess: as, to 
mess cattle.—2. To sort in messes for the table, 
as meat. 

mess? (mes), n. [A var. of mesh?, which is a var. 

of mash1, a mixture: see mashl. Cf. muss!.] 
1. A disorderly mixture or jumble of things; 
a state of dirt and disorder: as, the house was 
in a mess. [Collogq.] 

They make it a rule when they receive neither beer nor 
money from a house to make as great a mess as possible 


the next time they come. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 198. 


What a mess they made of it! I had no place for the 
sole of my foot. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 91. 
2. A situation of confusion, disorder, or em- 
barrassment; a muddle: as, to get one’s self 
into a mess. 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king in Israel, 

Only intinite jumble and aeas and dislocation. 

Clouyh, Bothie of Toberna-Vuolich, ix. 
mess? (mes), v. t. ([< mess2,n.] 1. Tomakea 
mess of; disorder, soil, or dirty. 

It messes one’s things so to pick them to pieces. 

C. Reade, Love me Little, {. 

2. To muddle; throw into confusion: as, he 

messes the whole business. [Prov. Eng. and 
U.8.] 

mess?}, n. An obsolete form of mass!.— Mess 


Johnt, a domestic chaplain; a priest or clergyman: con- 
temptuous or jocular. 


I should only stipulate that these new mess Johns in 
robes and coronets should keep some sort of bounds in 
the democratick and levelling principles which are ex- 
pected from their titled pulpits. Burke, Rev. in France. 


An’ syno Mesa John, beyond expression, 
Fell foul o’ me. Burns, To a Tailor. 


Syne for Meas John they quickly sent, 
Wha tied them to their hearts’ content, 
Aud now she’s Lady Gowrie. 
The Lass o' Gowrie (modern vers{fon). 


mess}, interj. Mass. See by the mass, under 
mass}, 
mess4t, ». An obsolete form of mace’. 


messa di voce (mes’sii dé vo’che). _[It., lit. a 
setting of the voice: mcssa, fem. of messo, pp. of 
mettere, put, set; di, of; voce, voice. ] In sing- 
ing, the production of a single tone with a grad- 
ual change of force from soft to loud and then 
back to soft again; a combination of a slow 
crescendo with a slow diminuendo. 

message (mes’aj),n. [( ME. message, massage, 
< F. message = Pr. messatge = Sp. mensaje = 
Pg. mensage, mensagem = It. messagyio, < ML. 
missaticum (also, after Rom., missagium, mes- 
sugium), & message, a notice sent, < L. mittere, 
pp. missus, send: see mission. Cf. missive, of 
same origin and similar meaning; and mess}, of 
same origin. Hence messager, messenger.) 1. 
A communication transmitted; a notice sent; 
information or opinion or advice communicated 
through a messenger or other agency: as, a ver- 
bal or written message; a telegraphic message. 

And after this, biforn the hye bord 


He with a manly vois seith his aneasage, 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 91. 


If case ye be of message sent. know you the same through. 
out, Babees Book (E. E. T. 3.), p. 104. 
Ehud said, I have a message from God unto thee. 
Judges ili. 20. 
2. In U.S. politics, an official communication of 
information, opinion, or advice from a chief ex- 
ecutive toa legislative body, or a formal state- 
ment of matters requiring legislative considera- 
tion oraction, sent by the hands of a messenger: 
as, the President’s or governor’s message; an 
annual or a special message (that is, the mes- 
sage regularly presented at the opening of an 
annual legislative session, or one relating to 
some special matter subsequently arising). 
The change from the address delivered in person, with 
its answer, to the message sent by eat secretary, 
and no answer, was introduced by Mr. Jefferson and con- 
sidered a reform. T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, IT. 32. 
3+. A company of messengers; an embassy. 


That we make vs a mesenve of men of astate, 
Duly to Delphon denoutly to wende. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4238. 
4+. A messenger. 
Thus sente the kynge his messager thourgh all the londe, 
and a-noon as thei were fro hym departed. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 574. 
messaget (mes’Aj), v. t  [¢ message, n.) To de- 
liver in the manner of a messenger; anuounce. 


message 


He dyd in expressed commaund to me message his erraund. 
Stanihurst, Eneid, iv. 377. 


messagert,”. A Middle English form of messen- 


ger. 
messageryt, 7. ([ME., < OF. messagerie, F. 
messagerie = Pr. messatgaria, messatjaria = Sp. 
mensajerta = It. messageria: see message and 
-ry.] The carrying of messages; the going 
between two persons with a message; pro- 
curing. 
* Fool-hardynease, and Flaterye, and Desir, 
Messagerye, and Meede, and other three. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 228, 
Messalian (me-sa’li-an), n. Same as Euchite. 
Also written Massalian. 
messallt, ». An obsolete form of missal. 
messan, ». anda. See messin. 
messandewt, ». See measondue. 
messan-dog, 7. See messin-dog. 
mess-chest (mes’chest), n. Naut., on board a 
man-of-war, one of the covered chests belong- 
ing to each mess of the crew, in which small 
articles of mess-gear are kept. 
A mess-chest is rigged to hold the knives, forks, cans, etc. 
T. Roosevelt, The Century, XAXXV, 851. 
mess-cloth (mes’kléth), n. Nazut., in a man- 
of-war, a tarpaulin spread on deck to serve as 
a table-cloth. 
mess-deck (mes’dek), n. Naut., the deck on 
which the crew mess. 
messe!}, ». A Middle English form of measel. 
messe’}, ». An obsolete form of mass}. 
messel!+, messeledt. See mesel, meseled. 
messel?+, ». [< OF. mesel, « L. mensa, a table: 
see mensall,] A table. 
messelinet, n. See maslin2. 
messelite (mes’el-it), n. [< Messel (see def.) 
+ -ite2.) | A hydrous phosphate of calcium 
and iron oceurring in groups of small tabular 
erystals in the brown-coal beds near Messel in 
Hesse. 
messenger (mes’en-jér), n. [< ME. messanger, 
messyngere (with unorig. medial 7 as also in pas- 
senger, porringer, etc.), for messager, messagier, 
< OF. messagier, F. messager (= Pr. messatgier = 
OSp. messagero, Sp. mensajero = Pg. mensageiro 
= vt. messagiero, messaygiere), & messenger, 
< message, & Message: see message.} 1. One 
who bears a message or goes on an errand; 
the bearer of a verbal or written communica- 
tion, notice, or invitation; in the civil service, 
one employed in conveying official despatches. 
Whan men holden Sege abouten Cytee or Castelle, and 
thei with innen dur not senden out Messagers with Lettres, 


from Lord to Lord, for to aske Sokour. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 118. 
The bisy larke, messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe graye. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1 633. 
The messagers departeden two and two togeder, and 
arate thourgh many londes and contres in to a tyme that 
iij of hem sodeynly metten to-geder. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £ 30. 
Joy touch’d the messenger of heav’n; he stay'd 
Entranced. Pope, Odyssey, v. 97. 
2. One who or that which foreruns; a har- 
binger; a precursor; a forerunner. 


The Angel answerde and seyde that sche scholde have 
no drede of him, for he was bse 7 rager of Jesu Crist. 
ande 


Travels, p. 133. 


Down to short repose they lay, 
Till radiant rose the messenger of day. 
Pope, Odyssey, xv. 534, 
3. A light seudding cloud regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a storm or gale of wind. 

A southwest wind is blowing overthe plains. It drives 
the messengers over the sky, and the sails of the windmill, 
and makes the dead leaves dance. 

Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Jan of the Windmill. 
4. Naut., an endless rope or chain turned 
around the capstan, formerly used to unmoor 
or heave up a ship’s anchors, by transmitting 
the power of the capstan to the cable. The 
messenger is gripped to the cable by means of nippers, 


which are shifted from the capstan to the hawse-hole as 
the cable is hauled in. ; 
5. In law, a person appointed to perform cer- 
tain ministerial duties under bankrupt and in- 
solvent laws, such as to take temporary charge 
of the assets, and to perform some other duties 
in reference to the proceedings.—6. A piece 
of stiff paper, or the like, set upon the end of 
a kite-string held in the hand, to be blown 
up the string to the kite.—Corbie messenger. 
See corbie.— Cuckoo’s messenger, the wryneck.—Mes- 
er sword, a sword-like implement, constituting a 
credential of the royal messengers of Ashantee. Two 
of these were brought to England in 1874; they are 
partly of gold and partly of iron, and are elaborately or- 
namented in conventional patterns.— Queen’s (or king’s) 
messenger, an officer of the British government, em- 


messett, 7. 


mess-gear (mes’ ger), n. 


Messiah (me-si’i), n. (=F. Messie= 


Messiahship (me-si’i-ship), 7. 


Messianic (mes-i-an’ik), a. 


Messias (me-si’as), 7. 
Messidor (mes-si-dér’), n. 


messieurs. P 
messin (mes’in), . and a. 


mess-kettle (mes’ket/1), n. 


mess-kit (mes’kit), ». 


messmaking (mes’ma’king), 2. 


messmate (mes’mat), n. 
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ployed under the secretaries of state, appointed or held in 
readiness to carry official despatches both at home and 
abruad.=Syn, 1, Carrier, intelligencer, courier, herald, 
emissary. 


messenger-at-arms (mes’en-jér-at-iirmz’), 2. 


In Scots law, an officer appointed by and under 
the control of the Lyon king-at-arms. He exe- 
cutes all summonses and letters of diligence connected 
with the Courts of Session and Courts of Justiciary.—Exe- 
cution by a messenger-at-arms. See execution, 

(Cf. messin.] A cur; a messin. 
Dame Julia's messet. Hall, Poems (1646). (Halliwell.) 


Naut., the outfit of a 
mess, such as pots, pans, cans, spoons, knives, 
forks, ete.; mess-traps. 

Sp. Mesias 
= Pg. Messias = It. Messia = D. G. Dal Sw. 
Messias, ¢ L. Messias, < Gr. Meociac, < Heb. 
Mashiach, anointed, ¢ madshach, anoint.] A des- 
ignation of Jesus as the Saviour of the world; 
the Hebrew equivalent of Christ, the Anointed, 
but used more frequently as a descriptive title 
(the Messiah) than as a name: from prophetic 
passages in the Hebrew Scriptures (where, ex- 
cept in two instances in Daniel, it is translated 
Anointed, often as a noun) interpreted by Jesus 
and by Christians as referring to him and uni- 
versal in scope, but regarded by the Jews as 
promising a divinely sent deliverer for their 
own race. This belief in a coming Messiah is still 
held as a doctrine by many Jews; and at various periods 
of the Christian era impostors have assumed the name 
and character, and have had mnany adherents. The title 
is alsu applied figuratively to historical characters who 


have been great deliverers. Sometimes written, after the 
Greek of the New Testament, Meaxtas. 


We have found Messias, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ. Johu i, 41. 


In the High Church of Jerusalem, the Christians were 
but another Sect of Jews, that did believe the Messas 
was come. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 33. 


At thy nativity, a glorious quire 
Of angels, in the fields of Bethlehem, sung 
To shepherds, watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Messiah now was born. 
Milton, P. B., i. 245. 
(< Messiah + 
-ship.| The character, state, or office of Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of the world: also used 
of pretenders to a similar office or mission. 
Christ . . . gave as strong a proof of his Messiahship as 
infinite power, joined with equal veracity, could give. 
South, Works, III. 382. (Latham.) 


One of the chief candidates for the messtahship (among 
the Mohammedans] has already reached Assouan. 
The Century, XXIV. 788. 
(= F. Messianique 
= Sp. Mesidnico; as Messiah + -uan + -ic.] Re- 
lating or pertaining to the Messiah, or to any 
one supposed to exercise the office of a Mes- 
siah: as, the Messianic prophecies or psalms; 
Messianic pretensions. 
Same as Messiah. 
[F., one of the fan- 
ciful names concocted to adorn the Revolution- 
ary calendar; < L. messis, harvest, + Gr. d@por, 
a gut. ] The tenth month of the year in the 
ealendar of the first French republic, com- 
mencing (in 1794) June 19th and ending July 
18th. 
Plural of monsieur. 
[Also messan, for- 
merly irreg. messoun ; a var. of *mestin, mastin, 
<« OF. mastin, F. mdtin, a mastiff: see mastiff.) 
I. n. A mongrel dog; acur. [Scotch.] 


But wad hae spent an hour caressin’, 
E’en wi’ a tinkler-gypsy's messin. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 


II. a. Mongrel; eurrish. [Scotch.] 


< messin Same as messin. 


messin-dog (mes’in-dog), ». [Also messan-dog; 
dog. ] 


A camp-kettle 
used in cooking for a mess. 

The richly chased vessels of gold and silver which served 
the Roman household have been displaced by the canteen 
and the mess-keltle of the garrison of the Crescent. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 51. 
The cooking- and table- 
utensils of a camp, with the chest in which they 
are kept and transported. 


mess-locker (mes’lok“ér), ». A small locker 


on shipboard for holding mess-gear. 
The act of 
clubbing together, or messing in company. 
This friendship began by mezxsmaking in the Temple 
hall. Roger North, Lord Guilford, I. 62. 
1. An associate in a 
mess, especially in a ship’s mess; one who eats 
ordinarily at the same table with another. 


Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea. 
G. A. Stevens, The Storm. 


Mesua 


2. In zool., a commensal.—3. In bot., same as 
messmate-tree, 
messmate- (mes’mat-gum), n. See gum2, 3. 
messmate-tree (mes’mat-tré), ». One of the 
stringy-barked eucalypts, Eucalyptus obliqua. 
It is a large tree forming extensive forests in Australia 


and Tasmania, and furnishing an abundance of cheap fissile 
timber for all kinds of rough work above the ground. 


mess-table (mes’ta’bl), ». The table at which 
&@ mess eat together. 
The articles 


mess-traps (mes‘traps), 7. pl. 

which compose a& mess-gear. 

messuage (mes’waj),n. [ME. mesuage,< OF. 
mesuage, maissage, mesnage (ML. retlex mes- 
suagium), < ML. mansionaticum, a dwelling- 
house, manor-house: see menage, which is a 
a of messuage.] In law: (a) A dwelling- 

ouse. : 


I give unto my said son John all that measuage wherein 
I now dwell. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 11. 437. 


(b) A dwelling-house with the adjacent build- 
ings and curtilage, including garden and or- 
chard, appropriated to the use of the household ; 
a manor-house and its appendages. 
There were then greater number of mesuages and man- 
sions almost in euery place. 
Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., xxii. 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 
To lands in Kent, and messuages in York. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
messy (mes‘i), a. [< mess? + -yl.] Ina state 
of mess, confusion, ordirtiness; making a mess ; 
littered or littering; untidy. [Rare.] 

The floor of the room(s]. . . in which messy work has 

to be done is of asphalt. Science, LIT. 351. 
mestt, a. A Middle English form of most. 
mestee (mes-té’), n. [Also mustee; short for 
mestizo. Cf.OF.mestis, F. métis, mongrel.) The 
offspring of a white and a quadroon. [West 
Indian. } 
mester!, ». An obsolete or dialectal form of 
masterl, mister1, 
mester?t, n. A variant of mister2, 
mestfult, «. ar. of mestive, with substituted 
suffix -ful.] Sad; gloomy. ([Rare.] 
Emong all other birds 
Most mestfull birde am I: 
Emong all fethered foules 
I first complain and crie. 

Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). (Nares.) 
mestif}, x. An obsolete variant of mastiff. 
mestivet (mes’tiv),a. [< L. mastus, mestus, sad, 

mournful (<merere, merere, be sad, mourn), + E. 
-ive. Cf. mestful.] Sad; sorrowful; gloomy ; 
dismal. 

The Melancholy ’s mestiue, and too full 

Of fearful] thoughts, and cares vnrequisit. 

Davies, Microcosmos, p. 31. (Davies.) 
mestizo (mes-té’z0),n. [=G. mestize,< Sp. mes- 
tizo = OF. mestis, F. métis, mixed, mongrel: see 
af] The offspring of a person of mixed 
blood; especially, a person of mixed Spanish 
and American Indian parentage. 

To Mexico there is such a great resort, that all the towns 
thereabout which were formerly of Indians are now in- 
habited by Spaniards and Mestizoes. 

S. Clarke, Geographical Description, etc. (1671), p. 261. 

He (Mr. Werner] also saw something of Tippoo Tip dur- 
ing the expeditions between the Falls and Barttelot’s camp 
on the Aruwimi; but was not very favourably impressed by 
that wily mestizo. cademy, June 29, 1889, p. 441. 

mestling!+, n. See maslint1. 

mestling?}, ». See maslin2. 

mestliont, mestlyont, ». See maslin2. 

mestome (mes’tom), ». [NL. (Schwendener), 
appar. < Gr. uéorwpa, fullness, ¢ zeordc, full.] In 
bot., that part of a fibrovascular bundle whose 
function is mainly conduction. 

To the elements which impart strength to a bundle 
Schwendener has given the name stereome; to the other 
parts of the bundle, mestome. 

Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 191. 

Mesua (mes’u-i), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
named after Musuah, an Arabian physician of 
the 8th and 9th centuries.] A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants of the natural 
order Guttifere and the tribe Calophyllea, char- 
acterized by an ovary which is two-celled and 
contains four ovules, and by a shield-shaped 
stigma. They are shrubs or trees with very narrow leaves 
and large axillary solitary flowers. Eight species have 
been enumerated, all from tropical Asia, but the number 
is probably reducible to three. M. ferrea, one of the iron- 
woods, is common in the East Indies, wild and cultivated. 
It is a straight, erect tree with elegant foliage and largre 
four-petaled flowers, pure white and fragrant. They afford 
a native dye and perfome ene are exported, mostly for 
the latter purpose, under the name nagkassar. The seeds 
ield a dark thick oil (nagkassar- or nahor-ofl), used in 
amps and medicinally. The hard reddish-brown wood is 


suitable for machinery, railroad-ties, etc.; it is also ased 
for tool-handles and the like. 


mesuage 


An obsolete form of messuage. 
A Middle English form of mea- 


A Middle English form of 


mesuaget, . 

mesurablet, 4. 
surable. 

mesure}, 7. and v. 
MeEASUTE. 

m on (me-sim’ni-on), ”.; pl. mesymnia 
(-4). (NL., ¢ Gr. peoipmov (see def.), < uécoe, 
middle, + wtuvoc, hymn: see hymn.) In ane. 
»ros., & short colon introduced between lines 
in the midst of a system or stanza, especially 
inahymn. See ephymnium, methymnion, proijm- 
NiOR, . 

met! (met). Preterit and past participle of meetl. 

met?t. An obsolete preterit of mete. 

met? (met), 2. (See mete!.] A measure of any 
kind; a bushel; a barrel. [Prov. Eng. and 
Seotch.] 

meta (mé’ti), n.; pl. mete (-té). [L.] In Rom. 
antiq., a conical column or post, or, usually, a 
group of three such posts, at each end of the 
spina of a circus, serving to mark the place of 
turning; a turning-post. 

On the other side of the figure of the queen-goddess is 
a tall hi me meta, enriched with garlands of flowers 
— probably having reference to the sacred contests at the 


founding of a new city. 
he Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 417. 


meta- (met’#). [L., etc., meta-,< Gr. uera-, prefix, 
ueva, poet. uetai, Doric réda or zedd, prep., with 
gen., in the midst of, among, between, along 
with; with dat. (poetical), among, with, in, be- 
sides; with acc., into the midst of, coming 
among, after, beyond, according to, ete.; in 
comp., between, after, over (denoting change, 
like L. trans-); = Goth. mith = AS. mid, ME 
mid, with: see mid2,] <A prefix in words of 
Greek origin or formation, meaning ‘among, 
between, with, after, beyond, over,’ etc., often 
denoting change or transformation (like L. 
trans-), 1n which denotation it is much used in 
the formation of new terms in science. In zl. 
it generally denotes ‘after’ or ‘beyond,’ in place or time; 
‘hind’ or ‘hinder,’ of place; ‘later,’ in time, as if imply- 
ing changes or transformation which required time to 
accomplish: generally correlated with pro- or proto- and 
mee: as, Protozoa, Meanzoa, Metazoa ; prothoraz, mesotho- 
raz, metathorax; Prototheria and Metatheria ; metacarpus 
and metatarsus (coming next after the carpus and tarsus), 
ete. Inchem.: (a) It is used to form the names of aromatic 
compounds in which two radicals which replace y Apkt ie 
in the benzene ring are conceived of as attached to alter- 
nate carbon atoms: distinguished from ortho-, in which the 
attachment is to adjacent carbon atoms, and from para-, in 
which the attachment is to opposite carbon atoms. (0) It 
indicates that an oxygen acid has been formed from the 
corresponding ortho-acid by the withdrawal of one, two, 
or three molecules of water, forming mono-meta-, di- 
meta-, or tri-meta-acids. (ce) It is somewhat loosely ap- 
plied to indicate derivation or close chemical relation, as 
metachioral, metacetone. 
metabasis (me-tab’a-sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. erd- 
dace, @ passing over, shifting, change, < era- 
Jaivery, pass over, ¢ vetd, beyond, + /aiverv, go, 
pass: see basis.) 1. In rhet., a passing from 
one thing to another; transition.— 2, In med., 
a change, as in treatment or remedies, or of air, 
tissue, disease, ete. Also called metabola. 
metabatic (met-a-bat’ik), a. [< Gr. uerafarixéc, 
able to pass from one place to another, ex- 
changing, < werd;saocc, & passing Over: see me- 
tabusis.] Pertaining to the transfer of energy, 
especially to the passage of heat from one body 
to another.— Metabatic function, a function whose 
identity for two substances expresses the equilibrium of 
actual energy between them. 
metabola! (me-tab’o-l&), n. (NL., < Gr. ahaa 
3077, change, exchange, ¢ petaBasaey, throw 
round, turn about, change, < werd, beyond, + 
jja77er, throw.] Same as metabasis, 2. 
Metabola? (me-tab’o-li),n. pl. [NL., neut. pl., 
< Gr. uera36o¢, changeable.] Insects which 
undergo complete or entire metamorphosis or 
trausformation, as the Diptera, Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, and Hymenoptera : in contradistine- 
tion to the Heterometa In some systems the 
Metabola are regarded as a subclass of Insecta, correlated 
with Hemumeratee and eg They are also galled 
Heteromorpha and Holometabola, e three stages of suc 
insects are those of the larva, pupa, and imago, The Me- 
tabla are divided by some into the Mandibulata and Haus- 


tellata. 

Metabolia (met-a-b0’li-#), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Metabola2. 

metabolian (met-a-bo’li-an), n. [< Metabola? 
+ -ian.] A metabolic insect; one of the Me- 
tabola. 

metabolic (met-a-bol’ik),a. [<Gr. weraBodrndc, 
changeable, ¢ petajdAoc, changeable, peraBody, 
change: see metabolal.] 1. In zool.: (a) Under- 
going complete area) pete as an insect; 
of or pertaining to the Metabola. Also metab- 
alous. (b) Changeable in form; assuming dif- 
ferent characters; polymorphic: applied by 
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Cohn to the Infusoria.—2. In biol., exhibiting 
or affected by metabolism: as, metabolic pro- 
cesses; metabolic changes. 
metabolism (me-tab’o-lizm),”. [As metabol-y 
+ -ism.] 1. In theol., the consensus of views 
of some of the early fathers in regard to the 
eucharist, favoring an objective union of the 
sensible with the supersensible, or the real 
with the symbolical presence.—2. In poetry, 
a change from one meter into another.—3. In 
entom., metamorphosis; transformation; me- 
taboly; transition from larva to ott or from 
pupa to imago.—4, In Diol.: iy he sum of 
the chemical changes within the body, or within 
any single cell of the body, by which the proto- 
plasm is either renewed or changed to perform 
special functions, or else disorganized and pre- 
pared for excretion. Thus, the formation of the col- 
orless blood-corpusclea, the elaboration of the digestive 
ferments, and the breaking up of proteids into urea and 


other products are examples of metabolism. Compare 
anaboltsin, catabolism. 


To the assemblage of chemical processes, or rather to the 
assemblage of transformations which a constituent of the 
organism such asa proteid undergoes in its passage through 
the body, the term metabolism has been applied. 

Gamgee, Physivl. Chem., L. 5. 
(b) Especially, retrograde metamorphosis; ca- 
tabolism. 
metabolite (me-tab’6-lit), 2. [As metabol-y + 
-ite2,] A product of or substance resulting from 
metabolism, especially from retrograde metab- 
olism, or catabolism. 

If by disease or by artificial removal this metabolism 
is presen the jucompletely metabolized pigments cir- 
culate in the blood, and staining of skin and mucous mem- 
brane, as in Addison’s disease, may take place. In the urine 
of Addison’s disease such an imperfect metabolite occurs, 

Dr.C. A. MacMunn, Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XIX, 251. 


metabolize (me-tab’6-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
metabolized, ppr. metabolizing. [As metabol-y 
+ -ize.] In biol., to subject to metabolism; 
transform by either assimilation or decompo- 
sition. 

Occasionally an omnivore can take in everything, and 
digest and so metabolize it as to orgunise it into healthy 
mental] tissue. ‘they are, however, the few. 

Science, IX. 264. 
metabolous (me-tab’6-lus), a. [< Gr. wera3oAoc, 
changeable: see Metabolu2.] In entom., same 
as metabolic. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 366. 
metaboly (me-tab’6-li), mn. [< Gr. perafody, 
later also perafodia, change, exchange: see 
metabolal.] Same as metabolism. 
metabranchial (met-a-brang’ki-al), a. [< Gr. 
peta, behind, + fpdyxa, gills: see branchial.] 
Situated behind the gills: specifically applied 
toa posterolateral subdivision of the branchial 
region of the carapace of a crab, behind and to 
one side of the mesobranchial division, called 
the metabranchial lobe. See cut under Brachy- 
urd. 
metabrushite (met-a-brush’it),. [< Gr. werd, 
along with, + E. brushite.] In mineral., a cal- 
cium phosphate allied to brushite, found in 
the guano of Sombrero, West Indies. 
Metacanthids (met-a-kan’thi-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Douglas and Scott, 1865), < AMetacanthus + 
-ide.] A family of heteropterous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Metacanthus. They have the head 
long. the crown quadrangular, the sides lobe-like, the first 


antennal joint clavate, the fourth fusiform, and the corium 
opaque with large transverse depressions between the 
strong veins. 

Metacanthus (met-a-kan’thus), x. . (Cos- 
ta, 1848), < Gr. peta, beyond, + xarfdc, the cor- 
ner of the eye: see canthus, canti.] The typi- 
eal genus of Metacanthid@e, containing a few 
European bugs. They are chiefly characterized 
by the small triangular vertical face, globose 
eyes, and large distant ocelli. 

metacarpal (met-a-kir’pal),a.andn. [< meta- 
carpus + -al.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
metacarpus or a metacarpal.— Me saw, a 
narrow-bladed saw for dividing the me (or meta- 
tarsal) bones. 

II. n. One of the bones of the metacarpus. 
They are not more than five in number, and are reckoned 
as firat, etc., from the radial or thumb side to the other. 
When reduced in number they always disappear from the 
sides, so that when but three are left the first and fifth are 
gone; when there js but one it is the third or middle meta- 

. Two or more may fuse into one bone, as in the 
metacarpus of a cloven-footed quadruped, as the ox. In 
recent birds, all of which have three ankylosed metacar- 
pals, the compound bone is further complicated by fusion 
with it of certain carpal bones, constituting a carpometa- 
carpus, like the tarsometatarsus of the foot. 

metacarpale (met’a-kiir-pa’1é), n.; pl. metacar- 
palia (-l-#). [NL.: see metacarpal.] A meta- 
carpal bone; one of the metacarpals. 

me ha eal (met-a-kiir’po-fa-lan’- 
jé-al), a. [< metacarpus + phalanges + -al.] 


metacelia 
Pertaining to the metacarpus and the pha- 


langes. 
me us (met-a-kar’pus), n.; pl. AS 
(-pi). (NL. (ef. Gr. peraxdpmiov, the part of the 


hand between the wrist and the fingers), ¢ Gr. 
pera, beyond, + xapzréc, the wrist.} Inanat., the 
second segment of the manus or terminal divi- 
sion of the fore limb of a vertebrate, considered 
with reference to its bony structure; the seg- 
ment which comes between the carpus and the 
phalanges, corresponding to the metatarsus of 
the foot. In man the metacarpus corresponds to the 
part of the hand between the wrist and the fingers or 
thumb, and has five metacarpal bones. In the horse it is 


the part of the fore leg between the so-called knee and 
the fetlock-joint, and has but one functional bone. 
metacellulose (met-a-sel’i-l6s), n. [< Gr. uerd, 
beyond, + E. cellulose.] Same as fungus-cellu- 
lose. 
metacenter, metacentre (met-a-sen’tér), n. 
[< F. métacentre, < Gr. vera, beyond, + xévrpov, 
center.] The point at which an upward thrust 
could be equivalent to the pressure of water 
upon a floating body which has received a 
slight rotational displacement about one of the 
principal axes of its section of flotation. The 
equilibrium is stable or unstable according as the meta- 
center is above or below the center of gravity. The term 
is specifically applic’ to the point where the vertical line 
passing through the center of buoyancy of a ship, in the 
sition of equilibrium, meets the vertical drawn through 
he new center of buoyancy when the ship is slightly listed 
to one side or the other. The term was introduced into 
hydrostatics by Pierre Bouguer, a French geodesist (1698 - 
1768). Also called center of cavity. 
metacentric (met-a-sen‘trik), a. [< metacenter 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the metacenter. 
Generally speaking, decrease in metacentric height is 
accompanied by a lengthening of the period of an oscilla- 
tion. Encyc. Brit., XXI. 818. 


metacetone (me-tas’e-ton), 7”. [< Gr. werd, along 
with, + E. acetone.] A substance (CgH 90) ob- 
tained by acting on acetone with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. It is a colorless liquid hav- 
ing an odor of peppermint. Also called mesityl 


_ oxid, 

metachemistry (met-a-kem’is-tri), n. (< Gr. 
werd, beyond, + E. chemistry; formed after 
the analogy of metaphysics.] Transcendental 
chemistry; the chemistry or analysis of the 
most obscure or abstruse things, physical or 
spiritual. 

It (the genesis of idealism] seems an affair of race, or of 
metachemistry ; the vital point being, how far the sense of 
unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, predominated. 

Amerson, Literature. 
metachloral (met-a-klo’ral), n.  [< Gr. erd, 
along with, + E. chloral.| A white tasteless 
solid body, insoluble in water, formed when 
chloral is kept for some time in contact with 
strong sulphuric acid. It is a polymerid of 
chloral. It seems to resemble chloral hydrate 
in its pharmacodynamic properties. 
metachoanite (met-a-k0’a-nit), a. and ». [< 
NL. Metachoanites, q.v.] I, a. Having retrorse 
septal funnels, as a nautiloid; belonging to the 
Metachoanttes. 

II, ». A cephalopod of the group Metachoa- 
nites, 

Metachoanites (met-a-k6-a-ni’téz), n. pl. 
(NL., < Gr. werd, behind, + yodvy, a funnel: see 
choana, choanite.] A group of holochoanoid 
nautiloid cephalopods whose septal funnels are 


retrorse: contrasted with Prochoanites. Hyatt, 
Proc. Bost. Soe. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 
metachronism (me-tak’ro-nizm), n. [= F. 


metachronisme ; ¢ Gr. petaxpovoc, after the time, 
< wera, beyond, + ypdvoc, time. Cf. anachro- 
nism.) An error committed in chronology by 
placing an event after its real date. 
metachrosis (met-a-kro’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
peTaypwrvivat, change the color of a thing, < 
peta, beyond, + ypurvi'vaz, later form of ypdceny, 
tinge, stain (> ypoor, a coloring, tinting), < 
xpora, xypéa, surface, skin, color. ] Obloreh ates, 
as that of a chameleon. 
metacinnabarite (met-a-sin’a-biir-it), n. [< 
Gr. etd (see meta-) + E. cinnabar + -ite2.] 
Native mercuric sulphid, crystallizing in tetra- 
hedral crystals, resembling those of the zine 
sulphid sphalerite, also occurring massive of a 
black or grayish-black color. It is found with 
the red mercuric sulphid cinnabar in California. 
metacism (met’a-sizm), n. See mytacism. 
metacele (met’a-séel), n. Same as metacelia. 
metacelia (met-a-s6'li-4), n.s pl. metaca@lie (-€). 
[NL.,< Gr. wera, beyond, + xorAia, a hollow (ven- 
tricle).] The fourth ventricle of the brain, 
especially its posterior portion. Wilder and 
Gage, Anat. Tech., p. 482. 


metacelian 


metacelian (met-a-sé’li-an), a.  [€ metacelia 
+ -an.) Of or pertaining to the metacelia. 
meta- compounds. See meta-. 
metacresol (met-a-kre’sol), n. 
along with, + E. cresol.] 
with ecresol. 
metacromial (met-a-kro’mi-al), a. [ metacro- 
mion + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metacro- 
mion: as, a metacromial provess of the scapula. 
metacromion (imet-a-kro’mi-on), n.;_ pl. meta- 
cromia(-i). (NL.,CGr. vera, behind, + axpwucov, 
a by-form of axpwuia, the point of the shoulder- 


[< Gr. pera, 
A phenol isomeric 


Dorsal view of Left Scapula of Rabbit, showing Metacromion. 
(About two thirds natural size.) a, acromion; ve, netacromion; g, 
glenvid fossa; ¢, coracoid process; v, vertebral border; 5, spine. 


blade: see acromion.] The posterior one of 
two processes in which the distal end of the 
spine of the scapula terminates in some mam- 
muls, as the shrews and rabbits. 


metacyclic (met-a-sik’lik), a. [« Gr. era, along 
with, beyond, + xtxzoc, circle: see cyclic.] Re- 


lating to a permutation of a number of elements 
in one cycle.— Metacyclic group. See group!. 

metz, ». Plural of meta. 

metesthetic, metzsthetism. See metesthetic, 
metesthetism. 

metafacial (met-a-fa’shal), a. [<Gr. pera, be- 
hind, + L. fucies, the face: see fucial.] Situ- 
ated behind or at the back of the face or facial 
region of the skull.—Metafacial angle of Serres. 


See crantometry. 
metagaster 
ta, behind, + yaoryp, the belly: see gaster2.] 
The after-intestine; the secondary and in any 
way differentiated alimentary canal or diges- 
tive tube which is derived from an original 
primary intestinal cavity, or protogaster. It is 
the ordinary intestinal canal of vertebrates ex- 
cept Amphioxus. 
metagastral (met-a-gas’tral), a. [< metagaster 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the metagaster. 
metagastrula (met-a-gas’tré-li), .; pl. meta- 
gastrule (-16). [NL., é Gr. zeta, behind, + NL. 
gastrula, q. Vv.) Asecondary modified gastrula, 
of variable form, resulting from any kenogenet- 
ic mode of egg-cleavage in which a primitive or 
ea process is vitiated. See cuts un- 
er gastrulation. 
Three forms at least of metagastrule are recognized — 
the amphigastrula, the discogastrula, and the perigastru- 


la; they are all collectively distinguished from the archi- 
gastrula. Haeckel. 


metage (mé’taj), n. [< metel + -age.] 1. Mea- 
surement, especially of coal. 
Acts have very lately passed in relation to the admea- 


surement or metage of coals for the city of Westminster. 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 145. (Daries.) 


2. Charge for or price of measuring. 
Metageitnion (met-a-git’ni-on), ». [< Gr. 
Merayeirviov, the second month of the Athe- 
nian year, said to be so called because it was 
the moving-month, when people ‘changed their 
neighbors,’ < pera, over, + yeitur, neighbor. ] 
The second month of the Athenian calendar, 
having twenty-nine days, and corresponding to 
the last part of July and the first part of August. 
metagelatin, metagelatine (met-a-jel’a-tin), 
n. (Gr. vera, along with, + E. gelatin.] In 
photog., ® substance which has been used as a 
preservative in a certain dry collodion pro- 
cess, consisting of a strong solution of gelatin 
boiled and cooled several times till it ceases 
to gelatinize and remains fluid. 
motagenesis (met-a-jen’e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
beta, beyond, after, + yéveorc, production: see 
genesis.) In biol., that modification of parthe- 
nogenesis or alternate generation which is ex- 
hibited when an organism passes from the egg 
to the imago through a series of successively 
generated individuals differing from one an- 
other in form: distinguished by Owen from 
metamorphosis, or the transformation of any 
one individual by the modification of its form 


asawhole. Metagenesis of one or another kind is ex- 
hibited by some insects, as aphids, in which the process 


(mete gas it) nm. (NL., ¢ Gr. pe- 
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is commonly called parthenogenesis; by various internal 
parasites, as Distoma (see cuts under cercaria); and strik- 
ingly by various hydrozoans, In the last the cycle in- 
cludes (1) the free-swimming impregnated ovum: (2) 
the fixation of this ovum tu sume submerged object 
and its development into an organism; (3) the formation 
by such organism of various zovids, as nutritive and gen- 
erative zooids, unlike each other and unlike the parent, 
the whole forming a hydroid colony; and (4) the formation 
by generative zooids of ova, which on being set free com- 
plete thecycle. Thus, in a sertularian polyp the ovum is 
a free-swimming ciliated body, which on fixation develops 
a mouth and tentacles, and by continued gemmation pro- 
duces two sets of buds, of which the generative set repro- 
duce the free-swimming ciliated ova. In other polyps, 
as Corynide, the set of generative buds themselves become 
detached as free medusoids like jelly-tish (see cut under 
medusoid), Whose eggs develop not into bodies like the 
parent meduseid, but into the polypide or polypidom of 
the hydroid colony on which they were produced. Inthe 
Lucernarida a similar metagenesis occurs by fission. Her- 
bert Spencer adopts Owen's metaygenesis as one of three 
kinds of his agaumogenesis, and considers it as (1) ezx- 
ternal, where new individuals bud from unspecialized 
parts of the parent, and (2) internal, as in the case of the 
transformations of Distuina. See metamorphosis. 
metagenetic (met “a-jé-net’ik), a. [¢ meta- 
genesis, after genetic.) 1, In zool., pertaining 
to, characterized by, or resulting from meta- 
genesis. Oiwen.— 2. In mineral., subsequent in 
origin: said of certain twin crystals. See tein. 
metagenetically (met’a-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a metagenetic manner; by means of meta- 
genesis. Darwin, Animals and Plants, p. 363. 
metagenic (met-a-jen’ik), a. (¢ Gr. perayevje, 
born after, ¢ mera, after, + -yervnc, born: see 
-genous. Cf. metagenctic.] Same as metagenetic. 
metagnathism (me-tag’na-thizm), n. [« me- 
tagnath-ous + -ism.] In ornith., the condition 
of a bird’s bill when the points of the mandi- 
bles cross each other. See cut under crossbill. 
metagnathous (me-tag’na-thus), a. [¢ Gr. 
neta, beyond, + y1a6uc, the jaw.] In ornith., 
having the tips of the mandibles crossed: as, 
the metagnathous bill of the red crosshbill, Loxia 
curvirostra. See quotation under epignathous. 
metagnostic (met-ag-nos‘tik), a. and n. [See 
metagnostics.] I, a. Metaphysieal; in recent 
use, transcending present knowledge both with- 
in and beyond the sphere of sense. 

II. n. One who believes in the reality of an 
absolute being transcending knowledge. [Re- 
cent. ] 

The essayist would substitute the title of Metagnostics 
instead of Agnostics. J. .A. Shilton, in Evolution, p. 227. 

metagnosticism (met-ag-nos’ti-sizm), .  [< 
metagnostic + -ism.] The philosophical doe- 
trine that there is a positive (not merely nega- 
tive) consciousness of the Absolute: distin- 
guished from agnosticism regarded as maintain- 
ing the opposite ground. (Recent. ] 

metagnostics(inct-ag-nos’tiks),n. [<Gr. pera, be- 
yond, + yrworixcc, knowing (} voorc, knowledge): 
see gnostic and -ics.] Knowledge transcending 
ordinary knowledge; metaphysics. Arug. 

metagrammatism (met-a-gram’a-tizm), x. [¢ 
Gr. petaypaypatiouos, alteration of letters, ¢ pe- 
raypauuaticey, alter letters, < pera, over, + 
ypaupa(t-), a letter: see gram2.] The transpo- 
sition of the letters of a name so as to form a 
word or words having some referenee to the 
person named; anagrammatism., Camden. 

metagraphy (me-tug’ra-fi), x. [« Gr. peraypa- 
gery, write differently, rewrite, transcribe, ¢ yer, 
over, + ypager, write: see graphic.] Transcrip- 
tion; transliteration. 

His belief in the system of metagraphy as applied to non- 
European alphabets. Atheneum, No, 3151, p. 340. 

metairie (me-ta’ré), rn. [< F. métairie, < meé- 
taycr, one who farms on shares: see metayer. } 
A farm or piece of land cultivated for a share 
of its produce. 
metal (met’al, often met’l), ». [Formerly 
metall, mettal, mettall (and mettle, now differ- 
entiated in use); ¢ ME. metal, < OF. metal, F. 
métal = Pr. metal, metalh = Sp. Pg. metal = It. 
metallo = MLG, metal, metal = . metael, D. 
metaal = G. metall = Sw. metall = Dan. metal 
= W. mettel = Gael. meiteal, metal, < L. metal- 
lum, & mine, a metal, any mineral, stuff, kind, 
< Gr. pétaAdov, a mine, a pit or cave where 
minerals are sought, a quarry, later (only in 
the deriv. werazvikoc, metallic) a mineral, met- 
al, ore; origin uncertain; in one view orig. 
‘ore,’ as that which is combined ‘with another’ 
substance, <¢ wera, with, + GAdAoc, another; in 
another view (and according to the record) 
orig. & mine or pit as ‘a place explored,’ ¢ e- 
tassav, search after, explore, ¢ vezd, after, + aA- 
Aoc, other. Henee medal, mettle.) 1. An ele- 
mentary substance, or one which in the pres- 
ent state of chemical science is undecompos- 


metal 


able, and which possesses opacity, luster of 
a peculiar kind (commonly called metallic, be- 
cause very characteristic of the metals), con- 
ductivity for heat and electricity, and plas- 
ticity, or capability of being drawn, squeezed, 
or hammered with change of shape but no loss 


of continuity. Examples of metals possessing all these 
qualities, although in varying degree, are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin, all of which have been known 
from remote antiquity ; and on the characters which they 
possess the idea of a metal was, and mainly still is, found- 
ed. These metals also have a high specitic gravity, the 
lightest of therm (tin) being over seven times as dense a8 
water, Of the prehistorically known metals, gold, silver, 
and copper occur more or less abundantly in the native 
or metallic form, and must have been noticed, and in all 
probability utilized, in the most remote antiquity, by va- 
rivus nations and over widely extended areas. Iron also 
occurs native, especially in the form of meteoric iron, and 
in this way may have first become known and utilized. 
But iron is now, and has been from time immemorial, 
smelted frum its ores in countries which, from almost 
every other point of view than the metallurgical, might 
properly be regarded as uncivilized. The use of iron other 
than meteoric was not, however, known in the New World 
before the advent of Europeans, ‘Tin and lead do not oc- 
cur in the metallic forin in nature, unless in very minute 
quantity; hence, where used, these metals must have been 
obtained by the metallurgic treatment of their ores. In 
the case of tin and zinc, as well as of other metals not oc- 
curring native, it was not until long after some knowledge 
had been attained in regard to the practical use of their 
ores, either by themselves or as ingredients in various al- 
loys, that any accurate idea was obtained of the metals 
themselves. Thus, brass was certainly made long before 
anything definite had been learned in regard to the metal 
zinc, and it is not at all unlikely that the same was the 
case with bronze and one of its constituents, tin. In addi- 
tion to the six metals already mentioned, quicksilver was 
known to the Greeks and Romans in classical times; and 
this metal also occurs not infrequently in the metallic 
form, so that ita early discovery is not a matter to excite 
surprise. ‘The anomalous occurrence of quicksilver as a 
liquid at the ordinary temperature was the rcason why 
neither Pliny nor Isidore nor Geber included it among 
the metals; nor was it so included by writers on chemis- 
try and metallurgy until after it had been discovered that 
this fluid could be frozen at a not very low temperature, 
and that when frozen it was malleable. It was not until 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that antimony, bis- 
muth, and zinc became known; but their ores had long 
been in use, although, in the case of the two former met- 
als, only to a very limited extent. The discovery of these 
metals considerably enlarged the scope of the word me- 
tallic, since it became necessary to admit that metals 
could be brittle; this was still further exemplified in the 
case of the metal arsenic, discovered in 1694 (its oxidized 
combinations had long been Known and utilized), which, 
although having a metallic luster, is decidedly brittle. 
This brittleness of substances otherwise metallic in ap- 
pearance led to their being placed in a class by themselves 
as ‘‘semi-metals,” the idea that malleability was a neces- 
sary attribute of a metal having come down from the 
Arabian chemists, and maintaining its hold for many cen- 
turies. About the middle and in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the number of known metals was 
greatly increased. In 1741 platina was discovered, but 
the metals which are always associated with it — osmium 
iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc.— were not detecte 
until much later. At about the same time as platina, 
nickel and cobalt were recognized as elements — that is, 
were first separated and distinguished from their ores, 
which had been long known and (in the case of cobalt, at 
least) utilized to a limited extent. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century manganese, molybdena, tellurium, 
uranium, titanium, and chromium became known. About 
the beginning of the nineteenth century several of the 
metals of the platina family — palladium, iridium, osmi- 
um, rhodium — were separated from the complex alloy 
known as native patina. Upto this time all the known 
substances to which the name metal was applied were 
much heavier than water, and also decidedly heavier than 
those considered as non-metallic. Hence, as the old and 
long-prevailing idea that all metals were malleable had 
been done ay with, a high specific gravity began to be 
considered as their most important characteristic. Thus 
we find Cronstedt, who was one of the earliest systematic 
writers on mineralogy (the first edition of his work was 
ublished in 175s), defining metals as ‘‘ those mineral 
yodies which with respect to their volume are the heaviest 
of all hitherto known bodies.” With the discovery, by 
Davy, in 1807, of the metallic nature of the bases of the 
alkalis a great change took place in this respect, for these 
substances, metallic from many points of view, especially 
with reference totheir chemical affinities, are lighter than 
water, and at first, on this account, were by some chemists 
not admitted to rank as metals. The discovery of the me- 
tallic bases of the alkalis was followed by that of the bases 
of the earths — calcium, barium, and strontium, 1807; zir- 
conium, 1824; aluminium, glucinium, and yttrium, 182s. 
These metals are all light as compared with the older 
mnetals, but heavy in comparison with the metallic bases 
of the alkalis, the lightest of which — lithium, discovered 
in 1818—has only a little more than half the specific 
gravity of water. Cadmium, another heavy metal associ- 
ated with zinc in its mode of occurrence. and of some im- 
portance in the arts, was also separated from its oxid in 
1818. Many inetals have been discovered within the past 
few years, all of great interest from the scientific point of 
view, but no one of them of economical importance, or 
occurring in sufficient quantity to be utilized to any ex- 
tent even if possessing valuable properties. So doubtful 
and difficult are the chemical reactions of some of these 
elements that their exact number cannot be stated. Sev- 
eral have been worked over by chemists for years with- 
out any definite conclusion having been renched; several, 
after having been accepted for a while, have been dropped 
from the list. There are about seventy generally recog- 
nized elements (see element), although some three or four 
of these may still be considcred as more or less doubtful. 
Of the seventy thirteen are decidedly non-metallic; these 


metal 


are sulphur, phosphorus, fluorin, chlorin, iodine, bromin 
silicon, boron, carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, an 
selenium; all the other elements are considered to be 
metals, and selenium was formerly generally so consid- 
ered, but latterly it has been decidedly included among 
the non-metals, and the name has been changed by some 
to selenion, to make it correspond with carbon, boron, 
and silicon, with which elements it isto a certain extent 
chemically affiliated. Tellurium, on the other hand, al- 
though closely related chemically to sulphur and seleni- 
um, has always been classed among the metals, chiefly 
because, although brittle, it has a decided metallic luster. 
The names of the metals, 0 far as is possible, all end in 
-um; even platina is frequently written platinum. A di- 
vision of the elements into metals and non-metals is recog- 
nized by chemists at the present time as being rather a 
matter of convenience from the popular point of view than 
as one capable of exact scientific definition. The words 
ractaliice and metal, however, cannot be dispensed with in 
common life and the arts, and their use can very rarely 
lead to any coufusion. The exceptions to this general 
statement that the metals have a ‘‘metallic ” luster, and 
that the non-metals do not, are, on the whole, extremely 
insignificant. Only in the case of selenium and phosphorus 
in certain of their allotropic forms could there be any ques- 
tion as to whether the term metallic luster could properly 
be used with reference to a non-metal. 


2. In printing and type-founding. See type- 
metal.—3, The material of glass, pottery, etc., 
in a state of fusion. 


Tf no tongues of flame make their appestance, the calci- 
nation is complete. The contents of the pot are then 
shovelled out, and allowed to cool and harden into what 
is technically called metal or “‘ prussiate cake.” 

Spons' Encyc. Manu/f., I. 270. 


White glass or enamel is made by adding either arsenic 
or the oxide of tin to the melted metal. 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 54. 


4. pl. The rails of arailway. ([Colloq.] 


He stood obstinately on the metals until the train came 
up and cat him to pieces. 
C. Marvin, Gates of Herat, p. 95. 


5. In her., one of the two tinctures or and ar- 
ent—that is, gold and silver.—6. Materials 
or roads; especially, the broken stones used 

as ballasting on a road-bed or railway.—7. 

The aggregate number, mass, or effective pow- 

er of the guns carried by a ship of war. 


Oblige me by looking that British man-of-war well over. 
Does she carry more metal than the President ? 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 282. 


8. That of which anything is composed; form- 
ative material; hence, constitution; intrinsic 
quality, as of a person. 


As his minde is tempered and qualified, so are his 
speeches and language at large, and his inward conceits 
be the 2aettall of his minde, and his manner of vtterance 
the very warp and woofe of his conceits. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 124. 


Sir, I am made 
Of the self-same metal that my sister is. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 71. 


9. Courage; spirit; mettle. In this sense now 


always mettle. 


Being glad to find their companions had so much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. 


; : Clarendon, Civil War. 
10+. Amine. Davies. 


It was impossible to live without our king but as slaves 
Hve: that is, such as are visibly dead, and persons con- 


demned to : 
Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, Ep. Ded. 


Aich metal, or Aich’s metal, an alloy of about two 
parta of zinc with three of copper, to which about two per 
cent. of iron is added. This alloy is very malleable ata 
red heat, and can be hammered, rolled, or drawn into 
fine wire. It has been used in Austria for cannon, and 
is believed to have been known to the Chinese.— An- 
tifriction metals. See antifriction.— Babbitt metal 
{Named from Isaac Babbitt, the inventor (1799-1862). ] 
An alloy of tin with copper and antimony, used for bear- 
inga, bushings, or pillow-blocks, This alloy consists of 
S33 per cent. of tin, the remaining 17 per cent. being made 
up of the two other metals. Sometimes called babbitting. 
— Base metals, in metal., the metals not classed as noble, 
especially lead, zinc, copper, and iron.— Bath metal 
{Named from Bath, England.} A white brass consisting of 
§é parts of copper and 45 of zinc. The name is also given to 
other combinations of the same metals.— Blue metal (a) 
A well-sinkers’ name for blue clay. (0) See due.— Bowl- 
merase name given to antimony in the second stage of the 
English smelting process of that metal. — Britannia met- 
al, an alloy containing tin, antimony, and copper, to which 
bistinnth, zinc, and lead are occasionally added. The es- 
sential metal is tin, which usually constitutes nine tenths 
or more of the mass, the antimony and copper being add- 
ed to give the desired hardness. This alloy is extensive- 
ly uscd for table-ware, being usually, for that p : 
covered with a thin coating of silver, and sold as silver- 
late. In the best plated ware, however, the silver is 
aid on a body of German silver.—Coarse metal, the 
technical name of the product of the second operation in 
the process of smelting mixed cupriferuus ores in Great 
Britain, especially at Swansea, The product of this opera- 
tion, which is performed in a reverberatory furnace, is a 
matte or regulus containing fron and copper in combina- 
tion with sulphur in about the same proportion in which 
they are present in copper pyrites, together with slag.— 
Com tion metal. See composition.— Dutch pager 
see Dutch.— Pusible metal, a metallic alloy that fuses a 
a very low temperatare. Such alloys are usually composed 
of lead, tin, and bismuth. Among those best known are — 
Newton's metal, containing 8 parte of bismuth, 5 of Jead, 


metaldehyde (me-tal’dé-hid), n. 


metaled, metalled (met’ald), a. 


metalepsis (met-a-lep’sis), 7. 


metalepsy (met’a-lep-si), 7. 
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and 8 of tin, which fuses at 202°; Rose's metal, 2 parts of bis- 
muth, 1 each of tin and lead, fusing at 201°; and an alloy of 
5 parts of bismuth, 3 of lead, and 2 of tin, fusing at 197°. The 
dition of cadmium to alloys of bismuth, tin, and lead low- 
ers their fusing-point considerably. Thus, if from 8 to 10 
percent. of cadmium is added to Rose's metal, the melting- 
int is reduced to 167°. The alloys known as Wood's and 
ood and Lipinsky’s metals are such alloys of cadmium, 
bismuth, tin, and lead. Oneof these, containing cadmium 
4 parts, and tin, lead, and bismuth each 5 parts, melts at 
150°. The addition of mercury to fusible alloys like New- 
ton's and Rose's metals is said also to lower their fusing- 
point considerably.— Gathered metal. See laded metal, 
under fade|.— Gedges’s metal. Same as Aich metal.— 
Heavy metal See heavy|.— Kier’s metal, a gun-imetal 
composed of 100 parts of copper, 75 of zinc, and 10 of iron. 
—Laded metal. See lade!.—Light metal, any metal of 
which the specific gravity is less than 5.— Magnetic met- 
iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium. and manganese.— 
Muntz’smetal. (Named from Mr. Munizof Birmingham, 
theinventor.}] Yellow metal; an alloy of 3 parts of copper 
and 2of zinc, differing from common brass in being mallea- 
ble when hot. It is cheaper and can be more easily rolled 
than copper, and has taken its place as the matcrial used 
for sheathing, formerly one of the inost important uses to 
which copper was put. Vellvw metal is its general com- 
mercial name. Also called nt metal.— Newton’s 
metal See fusible metal, above.— Noble or perfect 
metals, gold, silver, and platinum : so called because when 
exposed to the air they do not oxidize like other metals, 
but retain their metallic luster.—Organ- or pipe-met- 
al, an alloy of tin and lead, with or without zinc, used for 
the construction of organ-pipes. The value of the metal 
depends principally upon the proportion of tin used, less 
than 50 per cent. making poor metal. A fair percentage 
of tin is indicated by a spotted surface, hence good metal 
is also called spotted metal.— Patent metal Same as 
Muniz's metal.— Pimple-metal. See white metal.— Point 
of fusion of metals. See fusion.— Prince’s metal, an 
alloy said to have been so called because first prepared b 
Prince Rupert (1619-82), nephew of Charles I. of England, 
who invented, or at least introduced into England, the so- 
called ‘Prince Rupert's drops.” There is no certainty in re- 
gard to the composition of the alloy called prince’s metaL 
By most writers it is said to have been a kind of brass; oth- 
ers describe it as an alloy of copper and arsenic.— Rose’s 
metal See fusible metal, above.—To burn metals toge- 
ther. See burn1.—White metal, the product of the fourth 
operation inthe smelting of mixed cupriferous ores (accord- 
ing tothe English process). The object of this stage of the 
process is to remove the iron, and the work is done in a re- 
verberatory furnace, the third stage having been a calcina- 
tion of the cuarse metal, with the object of converting 
the sulphuret of iron into an oxid. The product of the 
fourth operation is variously designated as blue, white, or 
pimple-metal, according to the percentage of copper con- 
tained and the peculiar appearance exhibited. Portions 
having a smooth lustrous fracture, and containing from 60 
to 70 per cent. of copper, are designated as blue metal; those 
of grayish white color, with granular fracture, und con- 
taining from 75 to 78 per cent. of copper, ure called white 
metal. Pimple-metal is that which contains more than 78 
per cent. of copper: and has its surface pimpled from the 


escape of sulphurous acid gas.— Wood's metal See 
Su i metal, above.—Yellow metal Same as Muntz’s 
metal, 


metal (met’al), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. metaled or 


metalled, ppr. metaling or metalling. [< metal, 
n.] To put metal on; cover, as roads, with 
broken stones or metal. 


motal. An abbreviation of metallurgy. 
metal-bath (met’al-bath), n. 
metal-casting (met ’al-kas ting), n. 


See bath}, 

1. The 
act or process of producing casts in metal by 
pouring it when in a state of fusion into a mold. 
—2. A piece of cast metal having a form that 
adapts it for use in machinery, manufactures, 


ete. 

[< Gr. perd, 
with, + kh. aldehyde. ] substance into which 
aldehyde is partially converted in contact with 
acids at a low temperature. Itis a white crys- 
talline solid. 

1. Covered 
with metal, especially with road-metal or bal- 
last; macadamized: as, newly metaled roads.— 
2+. Full of fire or ardor; mettled; dazzling; 
glancing. See mettled. 

I hate such measur’d, give me metali'd fire, 

That trembles in the lage: but then mounts higher. 


B. Jonson, Epigram to William Earle of Newcastle 
jon Fencing. 


[L., < Gr. pera- 
Ang, participation, assumption, alternation, < 
petadnrréc, partaken in, € petadayjsaverv, par- 
take in, ¢ peTd, among, + Aap aver, take.] A 
rhetorical figure or trope assumed by some 
ancient writers, and supposed to consist in 
substituting a word for a synonym or homo- 
nym, which latter is at the same time under- 
stood in a metaphorical or transferred sense: 
as, ‘sable caverns” for ‘‘ black caverns,” this in 
its turn meaning “dark or gloomy caverns.” 
The sence {fs much altered & the hearers conceit strangly 


entangled by the figure Metalepsia, which I call the farfet. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 152. 


[< Gr. uetaAmuc, 
alternation: see metalepsis.] In chem., change 
or variation produced by the displacement of 
an element or radical in a compound by its 
chemical equivalent: same as substitution. 


metaleptic (met-a-lep’tik), a. 


metaleptical (met-a-lep’ti-kal), a. 


metaling, metalling met el-ing), n. 


metalist, n. 
metallic (me-tal’ik), a. 


metallicall 


metallicity (met-a-lis’i-ti), n. 


meta 


metalliferous 


[< Gr. petary- 
arixoc, capable of partaking (cf. eras yyuc, par- 
ticipation), <« werasynrtoc, partaken in: see meta- 
lepxis and metalepsy.) 1. Pertaining to a 
metalepsis or participation; translative.—2. 
Transverse: as, the metaleptic motion of a mus- 
ele.—3. In chem., pertaining to, resulting from, 
or characterized by metalepsy, or the substitu- 
tion of one substance for another which has 
been displaced. 

[< metalep- 
tic + -al.] Same as metaleplic. 


metale tically (met-a-lep’ti-kal-i), adv. In 


a metaleptical manner; by transposition. 


The name of promises may metaleptically be extended 
to comminations. Bp. Sanderson, Promissory Oaths, i. § 9. 


metal-gage (met’al-gaj),. A gage used for de- 


termining the thickness of sheet-metal. F.H. 
Knight. 


metaline (met’al-in), n. [< metal + -ine?.] 1. 


A kind of thread for sewing leather, made of 
twisted strands of linen and brass, copper, or 
steel wire.—2. A compound for forming a 
lubricating-surface in Journal-boxes. It is 
made up of metallic oxids, organic materials, 
wax, and fatty matters. 

[Verbal 


n. of metal, v.] The material which forms the 
road-bed of a macadamized road or of a railway, 
chiefly broken stones; road-metal. 


The air is filled with a choking precipitate of the kun- 
ker, or carbonate of lime nodules, which form the metal- 
ling of the road. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 145. 


See metallist. 

(=F. métallique = Sp. 
metilico = Pg. It. metallico (ef. D. metallick, 
metallisch = G. metallisch = Dan. Sw. metallisk), 
« L. metallicus, ¢ Gr. ueraznixoc, of or concern- 
ing mines or metal, ¢ uétaAAov, a mine (metal): 
see metal, n.]_ 1. Consisting of or having the 
characters of a metal; made up of metal or of 


an alloy. This word is used to indicate the condition 
of a metal (see metal) in which it exists by itself, and not 
mineralized or combined with those substances which 
take away its metallic character and convert it into an ore, 
in which the elementary substance exists, but often with 
characters greatly differing from those which it has when 
Aaa from its mineralizers, or reduced to the metal- 
ic furm. 


She said; and lo! a palace towering scems, 
With Parian pillars and metallic beams. 
W. King, Rufinus, or the Favourite. 


Among the most metallic of the metals is a gas. 
: J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 167. 


2. Characteristic of a metal: as, a metallic 
luster.—3. Having one or more properties re- 
sembling those of metals: as, a metallic voice. 


A distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet appar- 
ently mufiied, reverberation. 
Poe, Fall of the House of Usher. 


Metallic-adamantine luster, a variety of luster inter- 
mediate between submetallic and adamantine, characteris- 
tic of pyrargyrite, some cerusite and octahedrite, etc.— 
Metallic ammunition, bur, currency, dust, feather. 
See the nouns.— Me c beetles, a collectors’ name for 
coleopterous insects of the family Buprestidae. See cut un- 
der Buprestis.— Metallic lath. Sce lathing!.— Metallic 
oxid, a compound of metal and oxygen.— Metallic paper, 
paper the surface of which is washed over with a solution 
of whiting, lime, and size. Writing done with a pewter 
pencil upon such paper is almost indelible.— Metallic 
salts, those salts which havea metal or metallic oxid for 
their base, as lead carbonate.— Metallic scales. See 
metallic feather, under feather.—Metallic standard. See 
stardard.— Metallic tinkling, in zothol., a high-pitch 
tinkle heard in the lungs in pneumothorax, or in the case 
of a lung cavity under certain conditions.— Metallic-tis- 
sue loom. See loom! 


metallicalt (me-tal’i-kal), a. [< metallic + -al.] 


Same as metallic. 


Now, by electrical bodies, I understand not such as are 
metallical, mentioned by Pliny and the Antients. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 
(me-tal’i-kal-i), adv. Asa metal; 
by meansof or by the use of metal; with a metal; 
as regards metallic properties. 

They (two plates of different metals} ure metallically con- 
nected together. Preece and Sivewrtyht, Telegruphy, p. 8. 

Let us conceive a metallically pure cylinder of wrought 
or cast iron. op. Sct. Mo., XXXIV. 299. 
[< metallic + 
-ity.) The condition of being a metal; metal- 
lic character or constitution. 

They (the alchemists} held that mercury enters into the 


composition of all metals, and is the very cause of their 


metallictty. Encye. Brit., XVI. 82. 


metallifacture (met’al-i-fak’tir),. [< L. me- 


tallum, a metal, + factura, a making: see fac- 
ture.}] The manufacture of metals. [Rare.] 

erous (inct-a-lif’e-rus),a. [= F. metal- 
lifere = Sp. metalifero; CL. metallifer, yielding 
metals, < metallum, a metal, + ferre = E. bear!) 


metalliferous 


Producing or yielding metal: as. metalliferous 
deposits or veins; a metalliferous district. 
me iform (me-tal’i-form), a. [= F. méctalli- 
orme ; (Li. metallum, a metal, + forma, form. ] 
aving the form or properties of metal; like 
metal. 
metallify (me-tal’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. me- 
tallified, ppr. metallifying. [< metal + -1-fy.] To 
convert into metal. 

The Augustin process of silver extraction is only a pecu- 
Mar mode of metallirying and collecting the silver of an 
ore after it has been by some preliminary operation con- 
verted into chloride or sulphate. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 70. 

metallikon (me-tal’i-kon), . [< Gr. weraA7uxéy, 
neut. of weraasixoc, of metal, metallic: see me- 
tallic.} AnEnglish architectural surface-deco- 
ration, consisting of glass plates on which are 
cemented ornaments of glass, terra-cotta, ete. 

metalline (mct’al-in), a. [= F. métallin = It. 
metallino; as metal + -tnel.) Of a metallic na- 
ture or quality; consisting of orlike metal; con- 
taining metal: as, metalline water. 

The quicksilver . . . [was] by this means brought to 
appear a very close and lovely metalline cylinder, not in- 
terrupted by interspersed bubbles as before. 

Boyle, Works, I. 49. 
metalling, . See metaling. 
metallist, metalist (met’al-ist),. [¢ metal (L. 
metallum) + -ist.] 1. A worker in metals, or 
one skilled in the knowledge of metals. 

The skilful metallist, that tindeth and refineth those 
precious veines for publike use, is rewarded, is honoured. 

Bp. Hall, Epistles, v. 7. 
2. An advocate of the use of metal (silver or 
gold) as currency. Compare bimetallist, mono- 
metallist. 

Perhaps for this reason he has recently reaped a golden 
harvest by carrying out the principles of the silver metal- 
lists. Science, VIII. 75. 

metallization (met’al-i-za’shon), mn. [= F. mé- 
tallisa tion =Sp.metalizacion = Pg. metallizacdo; 
as metallize + -ation.] The act or process of 
metallizing, or forming or transforming into a 
metal. Also spelled metallisation.— Metalliza- 
tion of wood, the impregnation of wood with an inor- 
ganic substance, by which the pores become so completely 


filled that the wood acquires, toa certain extent, the quali- 
ties of a mineral. 


metallize (met’al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. met- 
allized, ppr. metallizing. [= F. métalliser = Sp. 
metalizar = Pg. metallizar; as metal + -tze.] To 
form or transform into metal; render metallic. 
Also spelled metallise.— Metallized glass. See glass. 

metallochrome (me-tal’6-krom), ». [< Gr. pé- 
taz/ov, a metal, + ypoua, color.) A beautiful 
prismatic tinting imparted by electrolytic action 
to polished steel pace by depositing on them 
a thin film of oxid of lead. 

metallochromy (met’a-16-kro’mi), n. [As me- 
tallochrome + -y3.] The art or process of color- 
ing metals. 

Metallo-chromy is used to produce decorative effects upon 
objects of copper, tombac, and brass, previously treated to 
a thin electro-gilding. 

W. H. Wahl, Galvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 407. 
metallographic (met’a-l6-graf’ik), a. [« met- 
allograph-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to metal- 
lography. 
metallographist (met-a-log’ra-fist), ». [«< met- 
allograph-y + -ist.] A writer on metallography. 
metallography (met-a-log’ra-fi),n. [= F. mé- 
tallographie = Sp. metalografia = Pg. metallo- 
graphia, < Gr. pétazzov, a metal, + -ypadia, < 
ypagerv, write.] 1. An account of metals, ora 
treatise on metallic substances; the science of 
metals.— 2. A process of decorating metals. 
It consists of a simple system of printing from wooden 


blocks in acids, in such manuer as to produce an imitation 
of the grain of the wood. . ; ; 
3. A method of engraving, allied tolithography, 
in which metallic plates are substituted for 
stones. ; 
metalloid (met’s-loid),a.andn. [= F. métal- 
loide ; < Gr. pétasdov, metal, + eldoc, form.) I. 
a. Relating to metalloids; like metal; having 
the form or appearance of a metal. ; 
II, n. In chem., a term which has been vari- 
ously applied: as, (a) to the metallic bases of 
the fixed alkalis and alkaline earths, probably 
in consequence of their low specific gravity; 
and (6) to all the non-metallic elementary sub- 
stances. In the latter sense it is now used by chemists. 
The metalloids are thirteen in number: oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, chlorin, bromine, iodine, tluorin, sulphur, 
selenium, phosphorus, boron, and silicon. The distinction 
between a metal and a metalloid is, however, purely arti- 
ficial, being based on physical rather than chemical cri- 
teria; but, broadly, a metal may be said to differ from a 
metalloid in being an excellent conductor of heat and 
electricity, in reflecting light more or less powerfully, 
and in being electropositive. Though a metalloid may 
possess one or more of these characters, it will not be 
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found to unite them all. Berzelius, in his classification, 
restricts the term metallotd to the inflammable non- 
metallic elements — sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and bo- 
ron. See element, 3, and metal, 1. 

[< metalloid + 


metalloidal (met-a-loi’dal), a. 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a metalloid or met- 
alloids; of the nature of a metalloid. 

Long heat-waves in their action upon metalloidal mole- 


cules only produce bands and fluted spaces, 
J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 175. 


metallophone (me-tal’6-fon), n. [< Gr. uérad- 
zov, a metal, + gwry7,a sound.) 1. A piano- 
forte with graduated metal bars instead of 
strings.—2, Aninstrument likethe xylophone, 
but with metallic instead of wooden bars. 

metalloplastic (met’a-lo-plas’tik), @. [¢ Gr. 
péta/Zov, metal, + t2accew, mold, form.] Per- 
taining to the arts of depositing metals or ob- 
taining metal casts by either electric or chemi- 
cal methods. 

metalloscopic (met’a-l6-skop’ik), a. [¢ met- 
alloscop-y + -ic.) Of or pertaining to metal- 
loscopy. 

Metal\ljoscome phenomena are most analogous to those 


here described. Amer, Jour, Psychol., 1. 503. 
ao teOSCORy (met’a-16-sk6’pi), n. [«< Gr. pué- 
ta//ov, metal, + oxozeiv, view.] The art of de- 


termining by external application what metals 
or metallic substances act most easily and 
favorably upon a given person. Buck's Hand- 
book of Med. Sciences, IV. 749. 
metallotherapeutic(met’a-10-ther-a-pii’tik),a. 
Pertaining to metallotherapy. 
metallotherapy (met’a-lo-ther’a-pi), n. [¢ Gr. 
pétrazAov, metal, + beparcia, medical treatment. ] 
The treatment of disease by the external appli- 
cation of metals. First formulated as a system by 
Burq in 1848, and hence often called re eee it has 
been recently revived by Charcot. Simple disks of various 
metals are employed in contact with the external parts of 
the body, from which different therapeutic results are 
claimed. Other observers assert that all the phenomena 
described as following the application of metals may be 
produced by disks of wood, and that whatever curative 
results are attained are due to mental effects, rather than 
to any special virtues emanating from the metals them- 
selves. 
metallurgic (met-a-lér’jik),a. [= F. métallur- 
gique = Sp. mmetg gee = Pg. metallurgico, < 
NL. metallurgicus, ¢ metallurgia, metallurgy: 
see metallurgy.) Pertaining to metallurgy, or 
the art of working metals.— Metall c chemis- 
try, that part of chemistry which teaches the combina- 
tions and analyses of metals. = 
metallurgical (met-a-lér’ji-kal), a. [« metal- 
lurgic + -al.] Relating to or connected with 
metallurgy; belonging to the working of met- 
als: as, metallurgical investigations or pursuits. 
metallurgically (met-a-lér’ji-kal-i), adv. By 
metallurgical methods; as regards metallurgy. 
metallurgist (met’al-ér-jist), ». [= F.meétallur- 
giste = Sp. metalurgista = Pg. metallurgista; as 
metallurg-y + -ist.} One who is versed in the 
science of metallurgy ; one who scientifically 
studies the operations of the smelter. 
metallurgy (met’al-ér-ji),n. [= F. métallurgie 
= Sp. metalurgia = Pg. It. metallurgia, ¢ NL. 
metallurgia, < Gr. petaz/ovpyés, working metals, 
@ miner, < péraAAov, & mine (metal), + épyor, 
work.] The science of smelting. In smelting, the 
metals are separated by known methods from the mineral- 
izing substances with which, with few exceptions, they 
naturally occur combined. Thus, the common ore of lead 
is galena, a combination of sulphur with that metal. The 
smelter treats this combination in the furnace, and the re- 
sult is metallic lead. The treatment. of some ores is simple 
and easy; that of others is difticult and complex. Smelt- 
ing implies the use of fire, or separation of the metal in 
the dry way, but processes carried on in the humid ied 
are not nnfrequently employed in the treatment of metal- 
liferous ores. This is not ordinarily called smelting, but 
metallurgical treatment. The ures of many mining re- 
gions are treated at or near the place where they are mined, 
but it is not at all uncommon for ores to be carried to a 
great distance to be smelted. Thus, until within a few 
years, a large part of the copper used in the world was 
smelted at Swansea, in Wales, from ores brought from va- 
rious countries, metallurgical skill and the command of 
cheap fuel making it desirable to have the ore treated there 
rather than at the place where it was mined. Abbreviated 


metal, 
metalman} (met’al-man),n. [< metal + man.] 


A worker in metals; a coppersmith or tinman. 
A smith, or a metalman, the pot's never from his nose. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 110. 
metalogic (met-a-loj’ik), n. [< Gr. uerd, after, 
+ E. logic.) The part of metaphysics which 
concerns logic. 
metalogical (met-a-loj’i-kal), a. [As metalogic 
+ -al.} Beyond the province of logic; tran- 
seending the sphere of logic. 
metal-plane (met’al-plan), n. A form of plane 
used to face soft metal plates by taking fine 
shavings from them. The angle of the cutter 


metamery (met’a-me-ri), 7. 


metamorphic (met-a-mér’fik), a. 


metamorphism 


with the sole is adapted to the hardness of the 
metal to be worked. 
metal-saw (met’al-sa), ». A hard steel saw with 
fine teeth, stretched in a frame and used for 
sawing metal. 
metal-wheel (met’al-hwél), n. In grinding and 
polishing, a lap. 
metal-work (met’al-wérk), n. Work, especially 
artistic work, in metal. 
metamathematics (met-a-math-é-mat’iks), n. 
[< Gr. pera, after, + pabyuatixa, mathematics. } 
The metaphysics of mathematics; the philoso- 
phy of non-Euclidean geometry and the like. 
metamer (met’a-mér), n. [See metamere.] A 
eompound which is metameric, or exhibits the 
property of metamerism. 
The two methyl and ethy] metamers seem distinguish- 
able. Philos. Mag., XXV. 235. 
metamera, 7. Plural of metameron. 
metameral (met’a-mé-ral), a. [< metamere + 
-al.} 1. Pertaining to or comprising meta- 
meres; having correspondence or agreement 
between parts.—2. In zool., same as metameric. 
metamere (met’a-mér),n. [Also metameron; < 
Gr. pera, after, + pépocs, a part.) In zodl., one 
of a longitudinal series of parts which are 
serially homologous with one another. See 
metameric, metamerism. The construction of bilat- 
erally symmetrical bodies by metamerism is common 
and usual in the animal kingdom, and is exhibited in 
such diversity of details that metameres have received 
several different names. The most general name is seg- 
ment ; but, since several morphologically distinct meta- 
meres may cvalesce in one segment, the stricter term for 
an individual metamere, such as each morphological seg- 
ment or ring of an annelid, crustacean, insect, or other 
articulate animal, is somite or arthromere. A morpho- 
logical metamere of a vertebrate has been called a diar- 
thromere. Compare actinomere and antimere.—Ambula- 
cral metameres, See ambulacral. 
metameric (met-a-mer’ik), a. [As metamere 
+ -ic.] 1. In chem., pertaining to or charac- 
terized by metamerism.— 2, In zool., of or per- 
taining to a metamere or metamerism; being 
a metamere, or resulting from metamerism; 
situated in the long axis of the body as one of 
a longitudinal series of like parts; segmental; 
somitic. 
metamerically (met-a-mer’i-kal-i), adv. So as 
to be metameric; in or by way of metamerism ; 
as a metamere. 
metamerism (met’a-me-rizm), n. [As meta- 
mere + -ism.] 1. In chem., a form of isomer- 
ism, that property of certain compound bodies 
by which they have the same chemical! elements 
combined in the same proportion and with the 
same molecular weight, while differing in chemi- 
cal properties. Thus, aldehyde and ethylene oxid have 
their elements in the same proportion, CoH40, and the 
same molecular weight, 44, but are very different in their 
chemical properties. Twometameric bodies do not, how- 
ever. belong to the same class or series of compounds, See 
tsomeriam, polymerism,. 
2. In zool., a metameric condition; the state 
of being metameric; segmentation of the body 
of an animal along the primary or longitudinal 
axis, resulting in a series of more or less simi- 
lar consecutive parts which are serially homol- 
ogous. See metamere, antimere. 
metamerization (met-a-mer-i-za’shon), n. [< 
metamerize + -ation.] Division into metameres. 
A very regular internal metamerization. 
Encyc. Brit., XVII. 822. 
metamerize (met’a-me-riz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
metamerized, ppr. metamerizing. [« metamere 
+ -ize.) To make metamerous; divide into 
metameres. 
Although the vertebrate body is a metameric one, this 
archinephric duct is not a metamerized organ. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 602. 
metameron (me-tam’e-ron), .; pl. metamera 
(-rii). [NL.: see metamere.] Same as metamere. 
metamerous (met’a-mér-us),a. [As metamere 
+ -ous.] Same as metameral and metameric, 2. 
A.A. W. Hubrecht, Micros. Science, XX VII. 613. 
[As metamere + 
-y3,] The condition of being metameric; met- 
amerism. 4. A. W. Hubrecht, Micros. Science, 
XX VIT. 610. 
{= F. méta- 
morphique ; as Gr. vetd, among (denoting inter- 
change), + uopdy, form, + -tc. . metamor pho- 
sis.] 1, Producing metamorphosis; changing 
the form or structure; transforming: as, a me/a- 
morphic cause or agency; metamorphic action. 
—2. Exhibiting metamorphosis or metamor- 
phism; changed in form or structure; meta- 


morphosed.— Metamorphic rocks, in geol. See meta- 
morphism. 


metamorphism (met-a-mér’fizm),n. [As meta- 


morph-ic + -ism.) The process of metamor- 


metamorphism 


phosing, or changin the form or structure; 
specifically, chemical change and rearrange- 
ment of the constituents of a rock by which 
they are made to assume new forms and enter 
into new combinations, the most important 
result of these changes being that. the rock be- 


comes harder and more crystalline in structure. 
Thus, the metamorphic slates are crystalline schists. The 
sedimentary rocks, capeciay those made up of the debris 
of feldspathic minerals, are those most liable to undergo 
metamorphism; hence it is that the illaceous rocks 
offer the most conspicuous examples of this process, and 
it is these which are most altered in external characters 
by it, foliation and slaty cleavage being often highly de- 
veloped in the process. Volcanic rocks also are subject 
to metamorphic changes, although the results are usu- 
ally much less conspicuous to the eye unaided by a mi- 
cruscope than in the case of the sedimentary deposits. 
Examples of metamorphism are the conversion of ordi- 
nary earthy limestone into crystalline marble, of argilla- 
ceous shales into various kinds of schists (mica-schist, 
talc-schist, etc.), and of sandstone into quartzite. Close- 
ly connected with the phenomena of metamorphism is 
the development in a rock of a slaty cleavage or of a fo- 
Uated structure. Metamorphic agencies and the results 
which they have brought about have been much studied 
of late years by geologists, and the modern methods of 
lithological research have been moat important aids in this 
direction. The most obvious and generally accepted clas- 
sification of metamorphic action is into ‘‘contact” and 
“revional” metamorphism. In the case of contact meta- 
morphism the changes observed are apparently due —in 
large part, at least —to the presence of an adjacent mass 
of rock, usually of an intrusive character, as when the 
strata are seen to have been altcred along the walls of a 
dike. In the case of regional metamorphism, when large 
masses of rock are found to have been affected and ren- 
dered crystalline without any special cause being visible 
in the form of adjacent intrusive or igneous material, the 
phenomena are more difficult of explanation than in the 
case of contact metamorphism. In the course of the nu- 
meroas discussions of this subject a great number of new 
terms have been introduced, the meaning of which is, 
owing to the complexity of the phenomena and the imper- 
fection of the observations, often rather obscure; sume of 
these terms may here be cited. Assynonyms of ‘‘ regional” 
metamorphism, the epithets “normal” and ‘“ general” 
have been used by some authors, while others have indi- 
cated a desire to specialize in their application. Thus, 
Prestwich limits “normal metamorphism ” to the changes 
due to central heat, and “regional metamorphism” to 
changes effected by the heat produced locally within the 
crust of the earth by transformation into heat of the 
mechanical work of compression or of crushing of parts 
of the earth. Bonney desires to reserve the phrase “re- 
gional metamorphism ” for those ancient rocks occupying 
extensive areas of the earth's surface ‘‘which, whatever 
be their history, are in all probability by no means in their 
original condition.” Dana prefers “local” to ‘‘ contact,” 
but does not use the two exactly as synonyms, since he 
makes local “include changes due to heated emanations 
and other conditions where there are no contacts ”— in 
other words, he uses “local” rather as the opposite of 
‘‘general,” ignoring the idea embodied in the term ‘‘con- 
tact,” namely that a visible cause of the observed meta- 
morphism is present in the form of an adjacent mass of 
intrusive or heterogeneous rock, Kinahan proposes ‘' met- 
apepsis” and ‘ ptesis” as the synonyms of regional 
and contact metamorphism. ‘‘ Why we need go to the 
Greek for [the] two words {is not clear.” (Dana.) may 
geologists are of the opinion that the movements whic 
the rocks composing the earth’s crust have undergone in 
certain regions, which movements must necessarily have 
been accompanied by pressure, stress, shearing, or ‘‘ flow,” 
have been among the most important causes of metamor- 
phic change. The most comprehensive term by which 
metamorphism originating in conditions of this kind has 
been designated is that introduced by Rosenbusch, ‘‘dy- 
namical.” Other writers on this subject have used as be- 
ing nearly or quite synonymous with ‘‘ dynamical” the fol- 
lowing : “‘ pressure,” ‘‘compression,” ‘‘ mechanical,” ‘‘ fric- 
tion,” *‘ dislocation.” Judd has introduced the term “ stat- 
ical metamorphisin” as indicating changes which may 
havc taken place in deep-seated rocks quite independently 
of any movement to which they have been subjected. As 
designating and discriminating between various kinds of 
metamorphic changes, with special reference to the char- 
acter of the results produc Dana has introduced the 
terms “crystallinic,”’ “ papel ae and “ metachemic.” 
The first of these implies a simple development of a crys- 
talline condition in the original material, such, for in- 
stance, as takes place in the conversion of limestone into 
marble (“‘marmarosis " of Geikie) ; the second, a change 
from one J ekrsia4 bic state to another, as from augite to 
hornblende ; the third, a change through chemical trans- 
formations, as of chrysolite to serpentine. “ Metasomatic 
metamorphism ” (or, in one word, ‘‘ metasomatosis”) and 
“methylosis” are terms which have been suggested in 
this connection, but which have met with little favor ; they 
were apparently intended by their authors to include 
chemical changes similar to those which take placein the 
formation of udomorphs, and are allied to the “ met- 
achemic” of Dana. “ Metastasis” and “ metacrasis” are 
terms which have been coined, but have not become cur- 
rent—the one to denote changes somewhat similar to 
those included by Dana under ‘‘crystallinic,” the other 
(as defined by that author) to “denote changes like the 
conversion of a mass of mud into a mass of quartz with 
mica and other silicates.” 


metamorphize (met-a-mdr’fiz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. metamorphized, ppr. metamorphizing. [As 
metamorph-ic + “ized To change; transform ; 
metamorphose. De Quincey. 
metamorphology (met’a-mér-fol’6-ji), ». [< 
Gr. petapipd(woc), a transformation (see meta- 
morphosis), + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] 
In dtol., the science of the metamorphoses or 
ehanges which an individual undergoes from 
235 


metamorphoser (met-a-mér’f6-zér), n. 
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the time it ceases to be an embryo to the time it 
ceases to live as a bodily organism. Metamor- 
phology and embryology together constitute 
ontogeny. 

As soon as the organism has left [the egg-coverings], it 
is no longer an embryo. The later changes of this form 


the subject of the science of metamorphuses, or metamor- 
phology. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans), 11. 460. 


motramorpnopsis (met’a-mér-fop’si-i), n. [¢ 


Gr. petrapopo(worc), transformation (see metamor- 
phosis), + oy, eye.) A pathological condition 
of the eyes in which objects appear elongated, 
irregular, or confused. 


metamorphoscope (met-a-mér’f6-skop), .  [< 


Gr. perapopd(worc), transformation (see metamor- 
phosis), + cxoretv, view.) A toy in which pic- 
tured forms of human beings or other animals 
are made to interchange heads, bodies, legs, or 


wearing-8p arel. The pictures are drawn or painted 
on a series of bands of muslin or paper, each having inde- 
pendent motion on rollers in a box, and each of a differ- 
ent length from the others. The bands are arranged with 
their edges as near together as possible, and the figures 
are painted across the entire series. The motion of the 
bands is made constantly to displace the parts of the dif- 
ferent figures and recombine them in ludicrous fashion at 
a slot in the cover of the box. 


metamorphoset (met-a-mér’fos),n. [¢ F. méta- 


morphose = Sp. metamorfosis or metamorfosis 
== Pg. metamorphose = It. metamorfose,< 1. meta- 
morphosis, ¢ Gr. peTapopowotc, & transformation: 
see metamorphosis.] A transformation in shape 
or character; metamorphosis. 


My metamorphose is not held unfit. 
Middleton, Family of Love, iv. 2 


metamorphose (met-a-mér’foz), v. f.; pret. and 


pp. metamorphosed, ppr. metamorphosing. [= F. 
métamorphoser ; ¢ metamorphose, n., metamor- 
phosis.| To change into a different form; alter 
or modify the shape or character of; trans- 
form; transmute. 


Thus men (my lord) be metamorphosed, 
From seemely shape, to byrds, and ougly beasts, 
Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomence. 
Thou, Julia, thou hast metamorphosed me. 
Shak., T. G. of V., £. 1. 66. 
The pricst was metamorphosed into knight. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 186, 
=Syn. Transmute, etc. See transform. 
One 
who or that which metamorphoses. 
What shall I name this man but a beastly metamorphoser, 
both of himself and of others? 
Gascoigne, Delicate Diet for Droonkardes, 


metamorphosic (met’a-mor-fo’sik), a. [< meta- 


morphose + -ic.] Causing metamorphosis; trans- 
forming; relating to or depicting metamor- 
phoses. 

All the metamorphosic fables of the ancients, turning 
policied and commercial people into horrid and savage 
monsters, will, like clouds before the sun, dispel and evap- 


orate before the light of truth. 
Porenall, On Antiquities, p. 69. (Latham.) 


metamorphosis (met-a-mor’ fo-sis), n.; pl. meta- 


morphoses (-86z). [Formerly also metamorphose, 
q. v.3 ¢ L. metamorphosis, ¢ Gr. petapopdwatc, & 
transformation, ¢ petapopgovofa, be transform- 
ed, < werd, over, + yop, form, shape.) 1. 
Change of form or structure; transmutation or 
transformation. Used most frequently in literature 
with reference to the old or poetic conception of a mi- 
raculous transmutation of a person, animal, or thing into 
a different and often antagonistic or contrasting form, 
either with or without a corresponding change of nature. 


With Severne she along doth go, 
Her Metamorphosis to show. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, vi., Arg. 


I wondered at such a Metamorphosis in so short atime; 
he told me it was for the Death of his Wife that Nature 
had thus antedated his Years. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 28. 


Where is the gloriously decisive change, 

The immeasurable metamorphosis 

Of human clay to divine gold? 

Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 217. 

2. A marked change in the form or function 
of a living body; a transformation resulting 
from development; specifically, in sool., the 
course of alteration which an animal under- 
goes after its exclusion from the egg, and which 
modifies extensively the general form and life 
of the individual; particularly, in extom., the 
transformations of a metabolous insect. 

The term metamorphosis, in its technical entomological 
sense, is applicd only to that succession of changes of 
which... adefinite pupal condition forms the middle 
terin. Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 361. 
3. In chem., that chemical action by which a 
given compound is caused, by the presence of 
a peculiar substance, to resolve itself into two 
or more compounds, as sugar, by the presence 
of yeast, into aleohol and carbonic acid.—4. 
In bot., the various changes that are brought 


metamo 


metanotal (mct-a-n0’tal), a. 


metapepsis (met-a-pep’ sis), n. 


metaphery 


about in plant-organs, whereby they appear 
under changed or modified conditions, as when 
stamens are metamorphosed into petals, or 


stipules into leaves. Metamorphusia does not im- 
ply that the petal, for example, has ever been a stamen, 
ut it implies an alteration in the organizing force, which 
took effect at a very early period in the life of the organ, at 
or before the time when the pre ageregation of cells 
became differentiated into the several parts of which it is 
normally composed. It is due merely to the fact that the 
development of the organ has pursued a different course 
from what is usual. The various kinds of metamorphoses 
are described under the names of chlorosis, petalody, 
phyllody, pistillody, sepalody, staminody, etc. (which see). 
—Coarctate metamorphosis. See coarctate.—Com- 
plete metamorphosis. See holometaboly and complete. 
—Imperfect or incomplete metamorphosis. See 
hemimetaboly and tmperfect.— Metamorphosis of or- 
8, in bot., the progressive adaptation of one organ 
several different purposes, connected with which ure 
changes in size, color, and other particulars, Thus, all the 
Parts of a plant are reducible to the axis and its appen- 
ages, the other parts developing themselves from these. 
See morphology.— Progressive metamorphosis, trans- 
formation from a lower or more simple to a higher or more 
complex substance; anabolism.— Retrogressive meta- 
morphosis, transformation from a higher or more com- 
mee to a lower or more simple substance; catabolism. 
ftener called retrograde metamorphosts.=8yn. 1. See 
tranaform, v. t. 


metamorphosticalt (met’a-m6r-fos’ti-kal), a. 


[Irreg. < metamorphosis + -t- + -ic + -al.] Per- 
taining to or effected by metamorphosis. Pope. 


metamorphotic (met’a-mor-fot’ik), a. [«meta- 


morphosis (-ot-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of metamorphosis; consisting in trans- 
formation. 


The epithelial cells lining the uriniferous tubules un- 
dergo metamorphotic changes. N.Y. Med. Jour., XL. 402. 


Metamorphotic system, in entom., a scheme of classi- 
fication first proposed by Swammerdam, based on the char- 
acters of the inctamorphoses and the condition of the larva 
and pupa, whether resembling the adult or differing from 
it more or Jess widely. This scheme, improved hy subse- 

uent authors and combined with characters drawn from 
the study of perfect insects, is the basis of the best mud- 
ern systems of entomological classification. 


hy (met’a-mor-fi), nm. [« Gr. pera, 


beyond, + yop¢/, form.] Same as metamorpho- 


sis, 4. 
metanauplius (met-a-na’pli-us), n.; pl. meta- 


nauplii(-1). [N1.,< Gr. wera, after, + NL. nau- 
plius,q.v.] A later stage in the development 
of some crustaceans, after the first nauplius 
form, and before the zoéa stage is reached; & 
crustacean of this later naupliiform charac- 
ter. 


metanephron (inet-a-nef’ron), #.; pl. metane- 


phra (-ri). [NL., (Gr. werd, behind, + vedpdc, 
idney: see nephritis. } the most posterior and 
latest-formed segment of an embryonic renal 
organ, or section of the Wolffian body from 
which the permanent kidney is derived, and 
whose duct becomes a ureter: distinguished 
from pronephron and mesonephron. 
[< metanotum + 
-al,) Situated on or pertaining to the metano- 
tum: as, a metanotal sclerite. 


metanotum (met-a-no’tum), 7.3; pl. metanota 


(-tii). [NL., < Gr. werd, behind, + rérov, varog, 
the back.] The dorsal part of the metatho- 
rax of an insect, succeeding the mesonotum 
and preceding the abdomen; the third and last 


segment of the notum. It is divided typically into 
four sclerites, called preeactitian, scutian, scutellun, and 
postscuteldum, most of which are usually distinguishable. 
— Lateral callosities of the metanotum. See lateral. 


metaparapteral Gnet ape tap tera), a, (« 


metaparapteron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 


metaparapteron. 


metaparapteron (met’a-pa-rap’te-ron), n.; pl. 


metaparaptera (-rii). [NL., < Gr. werd, with, + 
NL. parapteron.] In entom., the parapteron 
of the metathoracic segment; the third sclerite 
of the metapleuron. 

(NL., < Gr. 


peta, beyond, + réyxc, @ cooking (boiling), < 
aértev, cook, boil: see peptic.] In lithol., a 
term suggested by G. H. Kinahan, but not gen- 
erally adopted, as a synonym for what is gener- 
ally called regional metamorphism. See meta- 
morphism. 

One kind of Metamorphism is Regional, or extends over 
large areas. The rocks affected by it seem to have been 
under the influence of intensely heated water or steam, 
which, as it were, stewed them, from which the action 
may be called metapepsta, 

G. H. Kinahan, Geol. of Ireland, p. 175. 


metaph. An abbreviation of metaphysics. 
metaphery (me-taf’e-ri), n. 


[< Gr. peragéperr, 
carry over, transfer: see metaphor. Cf. periph- 
ery.| In bot., the transposition or displacement 
of various floral organs, as when petals that are 
normally alternate with the sepals are placed 
in front of them, as rarely occurs in Fuchsia. 


metaphor 


metaphor (met’a-for),n. [= F.métaphore= Sp. 
metifora = Pg. mctaphora = It. metafora, ¢ Lh. 
metaphora < Gr. wetagopd, a transfer to one word 
of the sense of another (L. translatio), ¢ pera- 
gépecy, carry over, transfer, ¢ weTa, over, + gt pet, 
carry, = E. bear!.] A figure of speech by 
which, from some supposed resemblance or 
analogy, a name, an attribute, or an action be- 
longing to or characteristic of one object is 
assigned to another to which it is not literally 
applicable; the figurative transfer of a de- 
scriptive or affirmative word or phrase from 
one thing to another; implied comparison by 
transference of terms: as, the ship spread its 
wings to the breeze; “ Judah is a lion’s whelp,” 
Gen. xlix. 9. If Jacob had said, “ts like or resembles 
a lion’s whelp,” the expression would have been a simile 
instead of a metaphor. A atingle metaphor is contained 
in a single word or phrase, like those in italics above; a 
continued metaphor is one in which the figurative descrip- 
tion or characterization is maintained throughout a va- 
riety of phrases or applications. See stmile and trope. 


What els is your Metaphor but an inuersion of sence by 
transport; your allegoriec by a duplicitie of meaning or 
dissimulation vnder couert and darke intendments? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 128. 


_ Whatever here seems beauteous, seem’d to be 
But a faint Helaphor of Thee. 
owley, The Mistress, Not Fair. 


A metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes the 
gunpowder to drive one home and iimbed it in the mem- 
ory. Lowell, Democracy. 


Mixed metaphor, a figurative expression in which two 
or more metaphors are confused, as in the following quo- 
tation : 
Where — still to use your lordship’s tropes — 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faction kicks the beam ! 
T. Moore, Tv Lord Castlereagh. 
=Syn. Comparison, Allegory, etc. See stride. ; 
metaphoric (met-a-for’ik), a. (=F. métapho- 
rique = Sp. metaforico = Pg. metaphorico = It. 
metaforico, « LL. *metaphoricus (in adv. meta- 
phorice),< Gr. petagopixdc, relating to metaphor, 
€ petagopa, metaphor: see metaphor.) Same 
as metaphorical. 
metaphorical (met-a-for’i-kal), a. ([« meta- 
phoric + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of metaphor; consisting of or abounding in 
metaphor; not literal: as, a metaphorical ex- 
pression; a metaphorical use of words. 

How dangerous it is in sensible things to use metaphor- 
teal expressions unto the people, and what absurd con- 
ceits they will swallow in their literals. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 10. 
metaphorically (met-a-for’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
metaphorical manner or sense; by way of met- 
aphor; not literally. 
metaphoricalness (met-a-for’i-kal-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being metaphorical. 
metaphorist (met’a-for-ist), 2». [« metaphor + 
-ist.] One who coins or uses metaphors. 
Let the poet send to the metaphorist for his allegories. 


Martinus Scrillerus. 
metaphosphate (met-a-fos’fat), n. [« meta- 
phosph(oric) + -atel.] A salt formed by the 


union of metaphosphoric acid with a base. 

metaphosphoric (met’a-fos-for’ik), a. [« Gr. 
peta, with, + E. phosphoric.) Pertaining to, 
produced from, or resembling phosphorus or 


phospnone acid.—Metaphosphoric acid, HP0s, 
an acid obtained by burning phosphorus under a bell. 
glass filled with air or oxygen and absorbing the fumes 
in water, or by heating orthophosphoric acid to redness. 
When the water is evaporated, the acid is left as a soft, 
very deliquescent mass. The glacial phosphoric acid of 
commerce is metaphosphoric acid with soda as an im- 


urity. 

metaphragm (met’a-fram), rn. [<¢ NI. meta- 
phragma, partition, ¢ Gr. perd, over, + dpayua, 
fence, screen: see diaphragm.} In entom., the 
metapostscutellum, which is visible exteriorly 
in some insects, but in others is internal, form- 
ing a transverse partition at the base of the 
aren z ' 

metaphragma (met-a-frag’ma), .; pl. meta- 
phraGniata (-ma-ti).. [NL.] Same as meta- 
phragm. 

metaphrase (met’a-fraz),n. [= F. métaphrase 
= Sp. metdfrasis = Pg. metaphrase, « NL. meta- 
phrasis, < Gr. petagpacic, a translation or para- 
phrase, ¢ petadpagecy, change from one style to 
another, as from poetry to prose, < yeTa, over, 
+ gpagerv, speak: see phrase. Cf. paraphrase, 
periphrase.| 1. A translation; specifically, a 
verbal translation; a close version or transla- 
tion from one language into another: opposed 
to paraphrase. 

His metaphrase of the Psalmes is still in our hands. 
Bp. Hall, To Mr. 8. Burton, 


2. A responding phrase; a repartee. 
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I’m somewhat dull, still, in the manly art 
Of phrase and metaphrase. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, viii. 
metaphrase (met’a-fraz), t. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
metaphrased, ppr. metaphrasing. [( metaphrase, 
n.] To translate literally; turn into exactly 
corresponding words: as, to metaphrase Latin 
poetry. 
metaphrasis (me-taf’ra-sis), n. [NL.: see 
metaphrase.] Same as mcetaphrase. 

Metaphrasi is to take some notable place out of a good 
Poete, and turn the same sens into meter, or into other 
wordes in Prose. Aschain, The Scholemaster, p. 93. 

metaphrast (met’a-frast),n. [= F. métaphraste 
= Sp. metasrasta = Pg. metaphrastes, ¢ Gr. ueta- 
gpactyc, one Who changes from one style to an- 
other, ¢ etagpacecy, change from one style to an- 
other: see metaphrasis.] A person who trans- 
lates literally from one language into another. 

George Sandys, Esq., the famous traveller and excellent 

poetical metaphrast. Wood, Fasti Oxon., p. 1285. 
metaphrastic (met-a-fras’tik),a. [« metaphrast 
+ -tc.] Close or literal in translation. 

Maximus Planudes, who has the merit of having fa- 
miliarised to his countrymen many Latin classics of the 
lower empire, by metaphrastic versions. 

Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, IT. 169, 
metaphrastical (met-a-fras’ti-kal), a. [« meta- 
phrastic + -al.) Same as metaphrastic. 
metaphysic (met-a-fiz’ik), a. and n. [= F. 
métaphysique = Sp. metafisico = Pg. metaphy- 
xico = It. metafisico, < ML. metaphysicus, adj., 
from the earlier noun metaphysica, neut. pl.; as 
a noun, formerly also metaphysique, ¢ F. méta- 
ig ysique = Sp. metafisica = Pg. metaphysica = 
t. metafisica, © LL. metaphysica, neut. pl. (later 
metaphysice, fem. pl.) as a noun, a transfer of 
the Greek title tov peta ta gromwa, A-N, ‘the 
(books) after the Physics, 1-50,’ applied first 
probably by Andronicus of Rhodes, in the 1st 
century B. C., to certain books of Aristotle, 
which were not intended to form one treatise, 
but which all relate to what he called zpwr7 
giAocogia, first philosophy: werd, after; grorad, 
physies: see physic, physics. The preposition 
or prefix came to be regarded as meaning ‘ be- 
youd,’ ‘above,’ and the title metaphysica as the 
name of a science ‘that is above or transcends 
physics.’ Hence mod. formations like meta- 
chemistry, metalogic, metamathematics, ete.) I.+ 
a. Same as metaphysical. 
By any metaphysick book. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 8 
He knew what's what, and that’s as high 
As inelaphysic wit can fly. 
S. Builer, Hudibras, I. L 150. 
II. ». Same as metaphysics. 


The one part, which fs physic, inquireth and handleth 
the material and efticient causes; and the other, which is 
metaphysic, handleth the formal and final causes, 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 


When I say metaphysic, you will be pleased to remember 
that all general reasoning, al) politics, law, morality, and 
divinity, are merely metaphysic. 

Horne Tooke, Diversions of Purley, IT. iv. 

The full treatment of the whole mass of empirical detail 
is impossible without a more thorough metaphyste. 

Adamson, Fichte, p. 222. 
metaphysict (met-a-fiz’ik), vt [= F. méta- 
physiquer = Pg. metuphysicar = It. metafisicare, 
discourse metaphysically; from the noun: see 
metaphysic, n.}) To make metaphysical. FWral- 
pole, Letters (1782), IV. 306. (Daries.) 
metaphysical (met-a-fiz’i-kal), a. [< metaphys- 
ic + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to metaphysie 
or metaphysics; in a loose sense, philosophi- 
eal; hence, highly abstruse; apart from ordi- 
nary or practical modes of thought. 

Hobbes had, in language more precise and luminons 
than has ever been employed by any other metaphysical 
writer, maintained that the will of the Prince was the stan- 
dard of right and wrong. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 
2. Relating to real being, and not merely to 
appearance; transcendental; hence, pertain- 
ing to unverifiable hypotheses. 

Both ideas and words may be said to be true in a meta- 

hustcal sense of the word ‘‘truth,” ... i. e., really to 

e such as they exist. 
Locke, Human Understanding, H. xxxif. 2. 
8. Pertaining to abstractions, or modes thought 
of as objects, and named as if they were things; 
abstract. 

Truth and Falsehood are odd kind of Metaphysical things 
to them, which they do not care to trouble their heads 
with. Stillingsleet, Sermons, II. 
4+. Preternatural or supernatural. 

The golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 


To have thee crown’d withal. 
Shak., Macbeth, {. 5. 30. 


metaphysically (met-a-fiz’i-kal-i), adv. 


metaphysician (met’a-fi-zish’an), n. 


metaphysicist (met -a-fiz’i-sist), n. 
metaphysics (met-a-fiz’iks), n. 


metaphysis (me-taf’i-sis), . [< 


metaplasis (me-tap’la-sis), n. 


metaplasm 


meternyece. abstraction. See abstraction.— Meta- 
phys category, a category of real being; a concept 
of a form of existence.— Metaphysical cognition. See 
actical cognition, under cognition.—Metap. def- 
tion, a definition by genus and difference.— Meta- 
physical hypothesis, in older writers, a supposition that 
something really exists, thus comprehending scientific hy- 
potheses generally; by positivist writers used to denote 
an unverifiable hypothesis, a hypothesis concerning things 
in themselves as distinguished from phenomena.— Meta- 
physical method. See method.— meee paveical mode 
of expression, the expression of a fact by means of ab- 
stract nouns, instead of concrete nouns and adjectives.— 
Metaphysical partition, the mental separation of any- 
thing into parts whose separate existence is impossible.— 
Metaphysical whole. (a) A species conceived as com- 
pounded of its genus and specific difference. (6) A whole 
of comprehension, or a logical term conceived as com- 
unded of its predicates. (c) A whole of comprehension 
na more general sense; a natural whole; any whole in 
which the subject is viewed as the whole of which the 
predicates are parts. 1 


From a metaphysical point of view; by meta- 
physical methods; as regards metaphysics.— 
2+. Supernaturally. 


The eclipse of the sunne that darkened all the earth at 
Christes passion, happening altogether prodigiously and 
metaphysically in plenilunis, 

G. Hervey, Letter to Ed. Spenser (1580). 


[= F. 
meétaphysicien; « metaphysic + +~an.] 1. One 
who is versed in the science of metaphysics. 
—2. One who practises the mind-cure. [Ke- 
cent and vulgar. } 

[< meta- 


physic + -ist.] Same as metaphystcian. 

[Pl. of meta- 
physic: see -ics.) 1. Thescience of the inward 
and essential nature of things. (a) As the subject 
of the books of Aristotle so called, first philosophy ; ontol- 
ogy; the analysis of the nature of being in general; the 
doctrine of first principles, (6) [The prefix meta- being 
understood as meaning ‘beyond.’} Supernatural science ; 
the doctrine of that which transcends all human experi- 
ence. (c) The science of the mind treated by means of 
introspection and analysis, and not by experiment and 
8cientitic observation ; rational psychology. (d) Any doc- 
trine based aon presumption and not upon inductive 
reasoning and observation. (e) An abstract and abstruse 
body of doctrine supposed to be virtually taken for granted 
in sume science: as, ‘‘the metaphysics of geometry.” 
(Used frequently with the definite article, and generally 
connected with unpleasant associations, as being a study 
very dry and at the same time of doubtful truth. 


The mathematics and the metaphysics, 
Fall to thein as you find your stomach serves you. 
Shak., T. of the S., £ 1. 37. 
‘* How,” she cried, “you love 
The metaphysics !" Tennyson, Princess, ili. ] 
2. Philosophy in general; especially, the philo- 
sophical study of mind; psychology: so used 
from the time of Descartes, and especially by 
the Seotch school. 


Metaphysics was a word formerly appropriated to the 
ontology and pneumatology of the schvols, but now un- 
derstood as equally applicable to all those inquiries which 
have for their object totrace the various branches of human 
knowledge to their first a as in the human mind. 

. Stewart, Dissertations, ii. 475. 


3. In the Kantian terminology, the science of 
God, freedom, and immortality. 


Abbreviated metaph. 


metaphysiological (met-a-fiz’i-6-loj’i-kal), a. 


[< Gr. peta, beyond, + grotoaoyia, physiology, + 
-ic-al.]_ Beyond the province of physiology. 

Yr. eva, OVeT, 
+ gio, nature: see physic.) Change of nature ; 
transformation; metamorphosis. 


metaplasia (met-a-pla’si-ii),». [NL.,< Gr. wera- 


mwAactc, transformation: see metaplasis.} The 
conversion of an adult tissue directly into an- 
other form of adult tissue, as of hyaline carti- 
lage into mucous tissue. This takes place prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, among the tissues of 
the connective-tissue group. 

[NL., € Gr. pe- 


tatAaoc, transformation, ¢ perd, over, + 7/Aa- 
oc, @ molding, conformation, ¢ tAdacerv, form, 
mold. Cf. metaplasm2.] See the quotation. 


This eminent author [Haeckel] regarded the ontogeny of 
an individual to be divisible into three periods: first, the 
stages of Anaplasis, or those of progressive evolution ; sec- 
ond, the stages of fulfilled growth and development, Afe- 
taplasis; third, those ef decline, Cataplasis. 

Amer. Nat., XXII. 881. 


metaplasm! (met’a-plazm), n. [¢ L. metaplas- 


mus, © Gr. petar/aopudc, a transformation, the 
assumption of a present or nominative for the 
derived tenses of verbs or cases of nouns, ¢ pe- 
tax/docey, transform, change, < etd, over, -+ 
m/aocetv, form, mold.] In gram.: (a) A change 
or transmutation in a word by adding, trans- 
posing, or retrenching a syllable or letter. 


Intercalarius (but it is possible that this latter issimply 
a metaplasm for intercalaris). Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 39. 


metaplasm 


(>) Formation of an oblique case or cases from 
a stem other than that of the nominative. 
metaplasm? (met’a-plazm), ». [< Gr. perd, 
after, + tAdoya, something molded: see plasm. ] 
In bot., protoplasm containing certain carbo- 
hydrates which are eventually separated from 
it in the formation of cell-walls or as secre- 


tions. 
The clergy of Hanstein, i. e. that of the . 
plaam which holds the formative material, is soloued: a. 
most scarlet by Hanstein’s aniline violet. 
Poulsen, Bot. Micro-Chem. (trans.), p. 82. 
metaplast (met’a-plast), n. [<Gr. verd, over, + 
xsaatéc, verbal adj. of mAdocery, form, mold. Cf. 
metaplausm1.} In gram.,aword or the stem of a 
word exhibiting metaplasm. 
metaplastic (met-a-plas’tik),a. [< metaplast + 
-ic.] Pertaining to, exhibiting, or character- 


ized by metaplasm. 

metaplaatolo (met ‘a-plas-tol’6-ji), n. [< 
Gr. peta, over, + rAaoréc, verbal adj. of rAdacew 
form, + Gr. -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.| 
The doctrine or science of metaplasis. 

Haeckel used also the term Anaplastology for the physi. 
ological relations of the stages of progressive growth and 
those of the Epacme of groups, Metaplastology for those of 
the adult and the Acme of groups, and Cataplastology for 
those of the senile stages and the Paracme of grou 

Amer. Nat., XXII. 882, 
metapleur (met’a-plir),». [<Gr. verdé, behind, 
+ xzevpd, the side.] A posterior part or ex- 
tent of the lateral opp eles or epipleural fold 
of dmphioxus, behind the preoral epipleura; the 
atrial epipleura, corresponding in extent to the 
atrial cavity. Encyc. Brit., IV. 184. 
metaploura] (met-a-pld‘ral), a. [« metapleura 
+ -al.] 1. Inentom., posterior and lateral, as a 
portion of a metathoracic segment; of or per- 
taining to the metapleuron.—2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the metapleur. 
metapleuron (met-a-plé’ron), x.; pl. metapleu- 
ra (-ra). L., < Gr. perd, with, + mAeupdr, a 
Tib.] In entom., the lateral or pleural division 
of the metathorax; a metathoracie pleuron of 
an insect. Each metapleuron, right and left, is divided 
into three sclerites —an episternum, an epimeron, and a 


Pparapteron. 
metapneustic (met-ap-nus’tik),@. [<Gr. pera, 
behind, + zvevorixdc, of or for breathing, ¢ wveiv, 
breathe: see pce) In entom., having a 
single pair of spiracles or breathing-orifices, 
situated at the anal end of the body, as certain 
larvee. 
moetapodia, n. Plural of metapodium. 
metapodial (met-a-po’di-al),a.andn. [< NL. 
metaupodialis: see metapodialia.] JI, a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to the metapodialia.—2. Of or 
pertaining to the metapodium of a mollusk. 
IL. n. One of the metapodialia; a metacarpal 
or metatarsal bone. 
meta lia (met-a-p0-di-a’li-#), x. pl. [NL. 
(Marsh, 1880), neut. pl. of metapodialis, < meta- 
podium, q. v4 The bones of the metacarpus 
and metatarsus, taken together, and collec- 
tively considered as a segment of the fore or 
hind limb intervening between the mesopodia- 
lia and the phalanges. See epipodialia. 
metapodium (met-a-po’di-um), n.; pl. metapo- 
dia (-&). are < Gr. perd, behind, + toic (z0d-) 
= E. foot.] The posterior one of the three sec- 
tions into which the foot of some mollusks, as 
Sieh tater and pteropods, may be divided: cor- 
related with mesopodium and propodium. 
metapolitics (met-a-pol’i-tiks), n. [« Gr. yeré, 
beyond, + zodurixd, politics: see politics.}] A 
urely speculative treatment of politics unre- 
ted to practical questions. Coleridge. 
Metapontine (met-a-pon’tin),a.andn. [< L. 
Metapontinus,< Metapontum,< Gr. Merarévtiov, & 
city in Italy (see def.), orig. neut. of uerardvrioc, 
in the midst of the sea. ¢ werd, amid, + zévros, 
sea.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Metapontum or 
Metapontium, an ancient city of Magna Grecia 
in Italy. 
Every Athenian coin ae the owl, .. 
Cc 


apontine the corn-ear, as i ief device, 
The Academy, Feb. 25, 1888, p. 139. 


II, n. An inhabitant of Metapontum. 


. every Met- 


meta ial (met-ap-0-fiz’i-al), a. [« meta- 
pophysts + -al.]) Of or pertaining to a meta- 
pophysis. 


metapophysis (met-a-pof’i-sis),”. [NL., < Gr. 
nerd, after, + azdgvorc, & process: see apophy- 
siz.) In anat., a dorsolateral apophysis devel- 
oped on the prezygapophysis or anterior articu- 
lar process of a vertebra, especially in the lum- 


bar region. It corresponds to the inner tubercle of the 
diapophysis of a thoracic vertebra. It is sometimes very 
highly developed: as in the armadillo, when {it assists in 
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the support of the carapace. In man, in whom it is rudi- 
mentary yet is endogenous or enveloped from an indepen- 
dent center of ossification, it is found in the lumbar region, 
as the mammillary process or mammillary tubercle. See 


cut under lumbar. 

metapore (met’a-por), ». [< NL. metaporus, < 
Gr. yeré, behind, + zépoc, passage: see pore.) 
A small blind pore in the median line of the 
medulla oblongata immediately behind the pons 
Varolii; the so-called foramen of Magendie. 

metaporus (me-tap’6-rus), ”.; pl. metapori(-ri). 

The metapore. B. G. Wilder. 

metapostscutellar (met’a-post-sku’tel-ir), a. 
[< metapostscutellum + any 
to the metapostscutellum. 

meta scutellum (met -a-pést-ski-tel’um), 
n.; pl. metapostscutella (-#). [NL., < Gr. era, 
behind, + NL. postscutellum, q.v.] The post- 
scutellum of the metanotum; the postscutellar 
sclerite of the metathorax of an insect. 

metaprescutal (met’a-pré-skii’tal),a. [<meta- 
prescutum + -al.] Of or pertaining to the meta- 
prescutum. 

metaprescutum (met’a-pré-skii’tum), 2.; pl. 
metaprescuta (-ti). [NL.,< Gr. werd, behind, + 
NL. prescutum, q.v.] In entom., the prsescu- 
tum of the metanotum; the prescutal sclerite 
of the metathorax. 

metapsyche (met-ap-si’ké), n. [NL.,< Gr. perd, 
behind, + y~vyx7, soul: see Psyche.] Haeckel’s 
name for the hind-brain or cerebellar segment 
of the encephalon; the metencephalon or epen- 

cephalon. 

metapaychoais (me-tap-si-k0‘sis), 2.; pl. metap- 
sychoses (-sez). [NL., ¢ Gr. netayiyootc, a trans- 
fer of soul from one body to another, < perd, 
over, + yPiyworr, a giving of life or spirit: see 
psychosis.) The supposed action of one mind 
upon another without any known physical 
means of communication, or its effect. See 
psychosis and telepathy. 

It would be a grave retardation of science were it as- 
sumed that this strange metapsychosis was a medical curi- 
osity alone. Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, II. 422. 

metapterygial (me-tap-te-rij’i-al), a. [< metap- 
terygium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metap- 
terygium: as, melapterygial basalia. 

metapterygium (me-tap-te-rij’i-um), 2.; pl. 
metapterygia (-i). [NL. (Huxley, 1871), é Gr 
peta, behind, + NL. pterygium, q.v.] The hind- 
most of several basal cartilages which the ptery- 
ees of a fish, as an elasmobranch, may present. 
ee plerygium. 

metapterygoid (met-ap-ter’i-goid), a. and n. 
[< Gr. perd, after, + E. pterygoid.) I, a. Com- 
eee or situated behind the true ptery- 
gold. 

A median or pterygoquadrate portion, which grows for- 
wards in front of the metapterygoid portion. 

Mivart, Encyc, Brit., XXII. 114, 

I. x. A metapterygoid bone. 

metaptosis (met-ap-to’sis), x. [NL., ¢ Gr. uerd- 
mrwos, & change, < petarizrev, change, < perd, 
over, + zinrecy, fall, > xreorc,a falling.) In logic, 
the change of a proposition from being false to 
being true, or the reverse. | 

metarabin (me-tar’a-bin), ». [< Gr. werd, be- 
yond, + E. arabin.] The gum of cherry-, plum-, 
and almond-trees. Its chemical relations are 
not yet determined. 

Metarrhipte (met-a-rip’té), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
petappintecv, turn over, turn about, < “era, over, 
+ pixrecv, throw.] An order of acephalous or 
conchiferous mollusks founded upon the fam- 
ily Tridacnide. In these gigantic bivalves the body 
is apparently turned half-way round, whence the name. 


There is a subcentral adductor muscle, and the foot pro- 
trudes in front of the beak or umbo of the shell. Gill. 


metarrhiptous (met-a-rip’tus), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Metarrhipte, or having their char- 
acters. 

metascuta, ». Plural of metascutum. 

metascutal (met-a-sku’tal), a. ([< metascutum 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the metascutum. 

metascutellar (met-a-sku’tel-iir), a. [« meta- 
scutellum + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to the meta- 
scutellum. 

metascutellum (met’a-ski-tel’um), n.; pl. 
metascutella (-i). (NL., < Gr. yetd, beyond, + 
NL. seutellum, q.v.] In entom., the scutellum 
of the metanotum; the scutellar sclerite of the 
metathorax. 

metascutum (met-a-sku’tum), .; pl. metascuta 
(-tii). [NL.,< Gr. pera, beyond, + NL. scutum, 
q.v.] Inentom., the seutum or second division 
of the metanotum. The name is principally used in 
descriptions of Hymenoptera, Diptera, and Neuraptefa, 
in which the metascutuim generally forms an oblique or 


vertical surface behind the wings and above the insertion 
of the abdomen. 


Of or pertaining (-somat-) + -ic.] 


metastoma 


metasilicate (met--sil 'i- kat), n. [< meta- 
silic-ic + -ate!.] A salt of the hypothetical 
metasilicie acid HoSiOg: often called in miner- 
alogy a bisilicate: as, calcium metasilicate (the 
mineral wollastonite, CaSiOg or CaO.SiOs). 
metasilicic (met’a-si-lis’ik), a. [« Gr. jerd, 
with, + E. silicic.] A word used only in the 
phrase metasilicic acid. See metasilicate. 
metasoma (met-a-s0’mi), n.; pl. metasomata 
(-ma-té). [NL.: see metasome.] Same as meta- 
some. 
metasomatic (met’a-so-mat’ik), a. [< metasoma 
1. Of or pertaining to the 
metasome of a cephalopod.—2. Pertaining to 
or resulting from metasomatism: as, metaso- 
matic rocks. 
metasomatism (met-a-s0’ma-tizm), n. [As 
metasomat(osis) + -ism.] Same as metasomato- 


8i8. 
metasomatosis (met-a-s6-ma-t6’sis), n. [LL., 
< Gr. peta, over, + capua (capat-), body.| In 
lithol., a term used by a few writers on chem- 
ical geology with various shades of meaning, 
but chiefly in propounding certain theories of 
the transformation of one rock into another of 
a very different kind (as of limestone into 
granite), changes recognized as pee by 
but few geologists. See metamorphism. 
Although the crystalline rocks . . . have been supposed 
to be occasionally the subject of wide-spread metasumato- 
sis, we may properly restrict the title of a general metaso- 
matic hypothesis to that which seeks to explain the deri- 
vation of the principal crystalline silicated rocks from 
limestones. 
T. S. Hunt, Min. Physiology and Physiograpby, p. 105. 
metasome (met’a-sdm), » [4 NL. metasoma, 
€ Gr. pera, after, + odpza, body.] The posterior 
part of the body of a cephalopod, which is 
enveloped in the mantle and contains the vis- 
cera. The name is also given to the posterior part of 


the body of bivalve mollusks, behind the mesosome and 
the foot, containing the posterior adductor muscle. 


metastannate (met-a-stan‘at), ». [< meta- 
stannic + -ate!.] A salt of metastannie acid. 
metastannic (met-a-stan’ik), a. [¢ Gr. pera, 
beyond, + E. stannic.] An epithet applied to the 
hydrate or acid produced by digesting tin in 
nitric acid. It is isomeric with stannic acid, 
but quite different in its properties. 
metastasis (me-tas’ta-sis),”. [NL., ¢ Gr. pe- 
TaoTacrc, & removal, change, departure, < pel- 
toravat, put in another place, change, remove, 
< peta, over, + ioravat, place: see stasis.) 1. 
Change of substance; conversion of one sub- 
stance into another. 
He considers what not unfrequently happens in distem- 
pered bodies by the metastasis of the morbifick matter. 
Boyle, Works, II. 197. 
2. In pathol., the production of local disease 
in some part of the body from a focus of more 
or less similar disease in some other part not 
immediately adjacent.—3. In bot., metabolism. 
metastatic (met-a-stat’ik), a. [« metastasis 
(-at-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to metastasis; 
characterized by or consisting in metastasis. 
Those metastatic changes which take place in the ordi- 


nary growth of plants or the storing of reserve material. 
Bessey, Botany, p. 186. 


metastatically (met-a-stat’i-kal-i), adv. By 
metastasis. 

metasternal (met-a-stér’nal), a. [< metaster- 
num + -al.] In entom., metathoracic and ster- 
nalor ventral, as a sclerite of an insect’s thorax; 
of or pertaining to the metasternum.— Metaster- 
nal epimera and episterna, the side pieces of the meta- 
thorax, adjoining the sternum.— Metasternal por 
minute openings at the sides of the metasternum, foun 
in certain beetles of the family Cerambycida, They ex- 
hale a musky odor produced by scent-organs within the 
body. Also called scent-pores. 

metasternum (met-a-stér’num), n.; pl. meta- 
sterna (-nii). [NL., ¢ Gr. wera, behind, oTéproy, 
breast, > NL. sternum, q.v.] 1. In anat., the 
hindmost segment or last sterneber of the 
breast-bone; the xiphisternum, in man repre- 
sented by the ziphoid curtilage or ensiform ap- 
pendage.— 2. In entom., the sternite of the met- 
athorax; the median part of the postpectus. 

metasthenic (met-a-sthen’ik), a. [« Gr. perd, 
behind, + ofévoc, strength, might.] Strong in 
the hinder parts; having the strength or weight 
of organization behind the middle of the body, 
as a kangaroo. 

metastibnite (met-a-stib’nit), n. (< Gr. uerd, 
along with, + BE. stibnite.] Antimony trisulphid, 
occurring as an amorphous reddish coating 
upon silicious sinter at the Steamboat Springs, 

ashoe county, Nevada. 

metastoma (me-tas’t6-mi), n.; pl. metastomata 

(met-a-st0’ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. pera, behind. 


metastoma 

+ ordua, mouth.) In Crustacea, a median de- 
velopment, often bifid, of the ventral part of 
a somite immediately behind the mouth. It ts 
the so-called Jabium or under lip, composed of small 
pieces immediately below or behind the mouth. Also 
called hypostoma. See the quotation, and cut under cepha- 
lothoraz. 

On each side of, and behind, the mouth [of the crawfish] 
are two little clongated oval calcified plates, between 
which an oval process, setose at its extremity, proceeds 
downward and forward, and lies in close apposition with 
the posterior face of the mandible of its side. This is one- 
half of what is termed by most authors the labium; but, 
to avoid confusion with the labium of Insecta, from which 
it is wholly different, it may be called the metastoma. 

Huztey, Anat. Invert., p. 272. 


metatarsal (met-a-tir’sal), a. and. ([< meta- 
tarsus + -al.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
metatarsus, or to one of the bones that form it. 
II, ». One of the bones of the metatarsus. 
They are not more than five in number, reckoned as first, 
etc., from the inner to the outer side of the foot. When 
there are fewer than five, it is always the lateral metatar- 
sals which have disappeared, so that an animal with three 
metataraals has lost the first and fifth; in one with a single 
metatarsal the third or middle oneremains. Metatarsals 
may ankylose together, as two do in the metatarsus of the 
ox, and three in that of any recent bird: in the latter case 
the compound bone is further complicated bY A with 
it of tarsal elements, constituting a tarsometatarsus (which 


see). See cut at metatarsus.—Accessory metatarsal, 
in orntth. See metatarsus, 1 oe 


metatarsale (met/a-tiir-sa’18), n.; pl. metatar- 
salia (-li-é). [NL.: see metatarsal.) A bone 
of the metatarsus; one of the metatarsals. 
metatarsalgia (met’a-tir-sal’ji-i), n. [NL., 
< metatarsus + Gr. ddyoc, pain.J] In pathol., 
pain in the metatarsus. Lancet, No. 3423, 
p. 707. 
metatarse (met’a-tiirs), n. 
q. v-] The metatarsus. 
metatarsi, 7. Plural of metatarsus. 
metat tal (met-a-tir-s6-dij’i-tal), a. 
< NL. metatarsus + L. digitus, finger, + -al.] 
ame as metatarsophalangeal. ; 
metatarsophalangeal (met-a-tiir’sd-fa-lan’jé- 
al), a. (« NL. metatarsus + phalanges + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the metatarsus and to the 
phalanges: as, a metatarsophalangcal articu- 
lation or ligament. 
metatarsus (met-a-tiir’ sus), n.; pl. metatarst 
(-si). - *9 
Gr. pera, be- 
ond, + rapodc, 
In mod. sense 
‘tarsus’: see 
tarsus.] 1. The 
middle seg- 
ment of the 
three of which 
the foot, or 
third division 
of the hind 
limb, consists, 
considered 
with special 
reference to its 
bony struc- 
ture. It is the 
art of the foot 
etween the tar- 
sus and the toes, 
in man corre. 
sponding closely 
with the instep, 
and composed of 
five bones, (See 
cut under foot.) 
In a horse it is the 
part of the hind 
leg between the 
hock and the fetlock, and has but one functional bone. 
In birds it is the part popularly called the shank, and in 
descriptive ornithology known as the tarsus. In most 
birds the metatarsus is naked and scaly, and extends from 
the bases of the toes to the suffrago or first joint above. 
It usually consists of a single stout bone, representing 
three metatarsals fused together, and further complicated 
by the fusion of distal tarsal elements with its proximal 
end. In birds with four tues the metatarsus includes a 
small separate bone known as the 


accessory metalarea, 
which is the metatarsal bone of the hallux or hind toe, 
the metatarsus hallucis. 


2. In entom.: (a) The first one of the joints of 
the tarsus, when it is large or otherwise dis- 
pe re from the rest, which are then called 
collectively the dactylus. Also called planta, in 
which case the other eae s are collectively known as the 
digitus. The peculiarly expanded and bristly metatarsus 
or planta of bees is known as the scopula. ( b) With 
some authors, the hind foot; the entire tarsus 


of each hind leg; each of the third pair of tarsi. 
When this nomenclature is used, the tarsus of the middle 
leg is called mesotarsus and that of the fore leg protarsus. 
(c) The sixth joint of a spider’s leg, being the 


[< NL. metatarsus, 


a 


@----- on0e 


Front of Left Tarsus (Tarsometatarsus) of 
Penguin (Aptenodytes longtrostr?s), natu- 
ral size. 

a, articular facet for inner condyle of tibia ; 
6, articular facet for outer condyle of tibia; 
¢, ¢, two foramina, Sowing. owns fu- 
sion of three metatarsals; d@, point of attach- 
ment of accessory metatarsal ; 2, 3, 4, articu- 
lar facets for second, third, and fourth toes. 


first of the two which form the foot.— Flexor 
metatarsi. Same as peroneus tertius (which see, under 
peroneus), 
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motatartaric (met ’a-tir-tar’ik), a. (< Gr. 
peta, with, + EK. tartaric.] A word used only 


in the following phrase :— Metatartaric acid, an 
amorphous form of ordinary tartaric acid, prepared by 
keeping it for some time at its melting temperature. 


metatatic (met-a-tat’ik), a. [< Gr. werd, with, 
+ rdocc (*rati-), tension, intensity, force,< rardc, 
verbal adj. of reivecv, stretch: see tend.] Re- 
lating to a coincidence of directions of stress 


and strain.— Metatatic isotrophy, etc. See 
the nouns.— Orthogonal or p pal metatatic axes. 


See azis!. 
metatatically (met-a-tat’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
metatatic manner or sense. 
meotatela (met-a-té’li), .; pl. metatele (-lé). 
[NL.,< Gr. werd, behind, + NL. tela, q. v.] 
The tela of the metencephalon; the inferior cho- 
roid tela; in man, a very delicate tissue of the 
brain, more commonly called velum medullare 
posterius, See tela, velum. Wilder and Gage. 
etatheria (met-a-thé’ri-li), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. werd, between, + Oypiov, a wild beast.] <A 
subclass of Mammalia including the existing 
Marsupialia and their hypothetical extinct an- 
cestors, as well as other mammals intermediate 
between marsupials and placental mammals. 


The marsupials are the only known examples, the term 
being thus equivalent to Didelphia. It is correlated with 
Prototheria and Eutheria. 


metatherian (met-a-thé’ri-an),a. and n. I, a. 
Pertaining to the Metatheria, or having their 
characters: as, a metatherian mammal; the 
metatherian type. 

II. n. A member of the Metatheria. 
metathesis (me-tath’e-sis), ». [LL., ¢ Gr. perd- 
Georc, transposition, metathesis, < perarifevar, put 
over, transpose, < ueTd, over, + riévat, put: see 
thesis.| 1. In gram., transposition, more es- 
pecially of the letters, sounds, or syllables of a 
word, as in the case of Anglo-Saxon dcsian, ds- 
cian, English az, ask; Anglo-Saxon brid, Eng- 
lish bird. 
The transposition of vowels and liquids — metathesis — 
is an ordinary and familiar phenomenon of language. 
J. Hadley, Essays, p. 159. 
2. In surg., a change in place of a morbid sub- 
stance; an operation removing a morbific agent 
from one part to another, as in couching for 
cataract.—3. In logic, same as conversion. 
metathetic (met-a-thet’ik), a. [« metathesis 
(-thet-) +-ic.] Of the nature of or containing 
metathesis. 


metathetical (met-a-thet’i-kal), a. [< meta- 
thetic + -al.] Same as metathetic. 
metathoracic (met’a-thé-ras’ik), a. [< meta- 


thorax + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the meta- 


thorax of an insect.— Metathoracic case, the meta- 
thoracotheca.— Metathoracic legs, the third pair of 


] of any hexapod; the hind lega.— Metathoracic 
wings, the posterior or lower wings. 
metathoracotheca (met-a-tho’ra-k6-thé’ ki), 
n.; pl. metathoracothece (-86). [NL 
thorax + 67Kn, & case.} 
In entom., the meta- d 
thoracie case, or that 
part of the integu- 
ment of a pupa cover- 
ing the metathorax. 
It is generally indis- 
tinguishable in the 
Lepidoptera and Dip- 
tera. 


-» © meta- 


metathorax (met-a- 
tho’raks), n. [NL., < 
Gr. perd, beyond, + 


Qopaé, the chest.] In 
entom., the third and 
last segment of the 
thorax, succeeding the 
mesothorax, preceding the abdomen, and bear- 
ing the third pair of ie and the second pair 
of “Wings. Declivity of the metathorax. See de- 
tvity. 

motatome (met’a-tom), n. [< Gr. uerd, among, 
between, + rou#, a cutting, < réuvecy, rayeiv, cut. ] 
In arch., the space betweentwodentils. Gwilt. 

metaxin (me-tak’sin),n. [< Gr. werasi, between 
(< pera, between), + -in2.] A distinct proteid 
substance entering into the composition of the 
fibrillar structure of chloroplastids. 

metaxite (me-tak’sit), ~. [« Gr. peragt, be- 
tween, + -ite2.] In minerul., a variety of ser- 
pentine occurring in fibrous or columnar forms 
with a silky luster. 

metayage (me-ta’yaj; F’. pron. ma-ta-yazh’), n. 
[< F. métayage; as metay(er) + -age.] The cul- 
rien of land on shares; the metayer system 
of agriculture. 


Metayage — that is to say, a kind of snporary. partner. 
ship or joint venture, in which the proprietor supplies the 


shaded, between 


Metathorax, 
mesothorax (a) and abdomen (3); 
¢, prothorax; @, head. 


metazoan (met-a-z0’an), a. and n. 


metazoic (met-a-z6’ik), a. 


metazoén (met-a-z0’on), n. 


mete 


land and the seed, and the peasants do all the work with 
their own horses and implements. 
D. M. Watlace, Ruasia, p. 519. 


metayer (me-ta’yér; F. pron. ma-ta-ya’), n. I< 
F. métayer, < ML. medietarius, one who tills 
land for half the produce, ¢ L. medieta(t-)s, mid- 
dle place, half: see moiety, mediety.] A culti- 
vator who tills a farm or piece of ground for 
the owner, on condition of receiving a share of 
the produce, generally a half, the owner gener- 
ally furnishing the whole or a part of the stock, 
tools, ete. This system of cultivation, called meta 
or the metayer systeon, prevails in the central and southern 


parts of France and in most of Italy, and is practised to a 
considerable extent in the southern United States. 


The principle of the metayer system is that the labourer 
or peasant makes his engagement directly with the land- 
owner, and pays, not a fixed rent, either in money or in 
kind, but a certain proportion of the produce, or rather of 
what remains of the produce after deducting what is con- 
sidered necessary to keep mere stock. The proportion is 
reer be as the name im , one-half; but in several dis- 
tricts in Italy it is two-thirds. Respecting the supply of 
stock, the custom varies from place to place; insome places 
the landlord furnishes the whole, in others half, in others 
some particular part, as for instance the cattle and seed, 
the labourer providing the pe taco 

J. S. Ma, Pol. Econ., Il. vifi. § 1. 

The metayer has less motive to exertion than the peasant 
proprietor, since only half the fruits of his industry, in- 
stead of the whole, are his own. 

J. S. Mil, Pol. Econ., I. viii. § 2. 


metaynt, ”. A Middle English form of mitten. 
Metazoa (met-a-z6’i), n. (NL., pl. of meta- 
zoon, q.v.] All those animals which are above 
the Protozoa, and which in the course of their 
development undergo certain metamorphoses, 
consisting of the primary segmentation of a 
true egg or ovum, and the subsequent passage 
through an embryonic condition in which they 
possess at least two distinct germinal layers; 
animals exhibiting cellular differentiation. The 
Metazoa are distinguished from the Protozoa in that the 
substance of the body is differentiated into histogenic ele- 
ments—that is to say, into cells. In all the Metazoa the 
ovum has the form of a nucleated cell, the first step in 
the process of development being the production of a 
blastoderm by the subdivision of that cell, the cells of the 
blastoderm giving rise in turn to two layers of cells, endo- 
derm and ectoderm, between which, in most cases, a 
mesoderm appears, to be itself split in two layers; such a 
four-layered germ developing finally all the histological 
elements of the adult body. With the exception of certain 
parasites, and the extremely modified males of afewspecies, 
all these animals possess a permanent alimentary cavity 
lined by a ial layer of endodermal cells. Sexual re- 
production is the rule, and very generally the male ele- 
ment has the form of filiform spermatozoa. The lowest 
term in the series of the Metazoa is represented by the Pors- 
Sera or sponges. Those of the Metazoa which possess a 
notochord, and in the adult state have thetrunk divided 
into segments or myotomes, constitute the subkingdom 
Vertebrata ; the rest are the several subkingdome of inver- 
tebrates, Compare See Mesozoa, and cuts under 


gastrulation. 
[< Metazoa 
+-an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Metazoa. 


The Metazoan segmentation of the ovum. 
Encye. Brit., XX. 419. 
II. ». A member of the Metazoa; a meta- 
zo0n. 
[< Metazoa + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the Metazoa, or having their char- 


acters. 

[NL., <¢ Gr. pera, 
after, + (gov,an animal.] Oneof the Metazoa ; 
any animal which has a gastrula stage, or which 
undergoes in the course of its development 
a process of delamination or of gastrulation, 
whether by emboly or by epiboly. 

If we employ the term gastrula in the broad senae, .. . 
it may be truly said that every melazodn es through 


the gastrula stage in the course of its development. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert,, p. 584. 


mete! (mét),z.; pret. and pp. meted, ppr. meting. 


[< ME. meten, < AS. metan (pret. met, pl. m@e- 
ton, pp. meten), measure, = O8. metan = OF ries. 
meta = D. meten = MLG. LG. meten = OHG. 
mezan, mezzan, MHG. mezzen, G. messen, mea- 
sure, = Icel. meta, value, = Sw. mdta = Dan. 
dial. made, measure, = Goth. mitan, measure ; 
ef. the secondary verb, OHG. mezon, mezzén, 

ate, — Goth. miton, consider; Teut. met 
_and Gr. y med, in L. modus, measure (> E. 
model, moderate, modest, etc.), modius, a certain 
measure, Gr. védiuvoc, & certain measure, péde- 
ofa, consider, etc. The L. metiri (of met), mea- 
sure (whence ult. E. measure, mensurate, etc.), 
is not exactly cognate with AS. metan, but a 
pears to be from the same ult. root, name 
y ma (Skt. ¥ ma), measure, whence also ult. E. 
meter2, meter3, metricl, metric2, etc.] I, trans. 
1. To ascertain the quantity, dimensions, ex- 
tent, or capacity of, by comparison with a stan- 
dard; measure, 


mete 


First forthi shewe we hegh mesure, that es to aay howe 

pei caynge that has heght may be met howe hegh it es, 
may be done in many maneres, 

S. Sloane, 213. (Halliwell.) 


She [the Soul] counts their Stars, she metes their distances 
And ditfering pases. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 6. 


A fair dial to mete out the day. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

2. To distribute or apportion by measure; 

measure or deal (out); dole. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete out the valley ot Suc- 


coth. 8. Ix. 6. 

For with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall 

be measured to you again. Luke vi. 38. 
I mete and dole 


Unequal laws unto a savage race. 
Tennyson, Ulysses. 
3. To be a measure of; serve for determining 
or expressing the extent, quantity, or capa- 
eity of. 
What word mefes absolute loss? 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 
II.¢ intrans. To take measure or line; aim. 
Let the mark have a prick in 't to mete at. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 184. 
mete! (mét),». [(a@)< ME. mete (méte) (not found 
in AS., where the expected form *méte is repre- 
sented by the related math, f.) (= OF ries. mete, 
meta = MD. maete, D. maat = MLG. mate = 
OHG. mdza, MHG. maze, G. maas, f., also MHG. 
nuiz, G. mass, n.), Measure; mixed in EK. with 
(>) the related form, now dial., met, < ME. met, 
mette,< AS. gemet, measure (= OS. gimet, mea- 
sure, = Icel. met, pl., weights of scales); < metan, 

measure, mete: see metel, r.] 1. Measure. 

Gyve thow trewe weyghte, mete, & measure, 


And then shall grace with the Indure. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 68. 


A XL foote of mette 
Iche elme away from oth’r must be borne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 


2+. Computation; estimate; measure. 


To take thy neighebores catel [property] agayn his wyl, 
be it by force or by sleighte, be it by mete [var. mettle) or 
by mesure. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


3. Limitation; limit: in the phrase metes and 
bounds (rarely in the singular mete and bound). 
The eved stood on his right and demanded 


aggri party 
that the frontier should be set out by metes and bounds. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviil. 


The Eternal order circles round, 
And wave and storm find mete and bound 
In Providence. Whutier, Anniversary Poem. 
mete, v. Sarr meten (pret. metie),< AS. metan, 
dream.} [, intrans. 1. To dream: often used 
impersonally: as, me mette, I dreamed. 
And in a launde as ich lay, lenede ich and slepte, 
And merueylously me mette. Piers Plowman (C), L 9. 
This nyght thrye — 
To goode mote it torne!— of yow I mette. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 90. 
Hence—2. To lose the use of one’s senses; be 


out of one’s mind. 
I swor hir this... 
Never to false yow, but (unless] I mete. 
haucer, Death of Blanche, L 1234. 


II. trans. To dream. 


Thanne gan I to mefen a merueilouse sweuene (dream). 
Piers Plooman (B), Prol., L 11. 
mete}, v. ft. 


[ME. meten, maten, < AS. métan, 
paint.) To paint. 

mete‘t, 7. An obsolete form of meet. 

mete5}, a. An obsolete form of meet?. 

me velt, nm. (< ME. mete, food, + gavel, a 
tax.] A tribute, charge, or rent paid in vic- 
tuals. 


metelt,». [ME., also meeteles; <meten, dream: 
see mete2.] A dream. 
And Ioseph mette metels ful meruilous alse, 
How the sonne and the mone and enleuene sterres 
Falden bi-fore his feet and heileden him alle. 
Piers Plowman (A), viil. 145. 
metelesst, 2. 


*“A Middle English form of meat- 
less, 


metelyt, a. See meeily. 

metembryo ee n. [< Gr. perd, 
after, + é,3pv0v, embryo: see embryo.) The 
gastrula stage of the metazoan embryo, paral- 
lel with the adult of some sponges, as ascons. 
Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1887. See 
eut ander gastrula. 

metembryonic (me-tem-bri-on’ik), a. [« me- 
tembryo(n) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to a me- 
tembryo. 

metempiric (met-em-pir’ik),n. [< Gr. perd, be- 
yond, + éuecpia, experience: see empiric.] One 
who believes in the metempirical or transcen- 
deutal philosophy. Also metempiricist. 
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metempirical (met-em-pir’i-kal), a. [< met- 
empiric + -al.] In metaph., beyond or outside 
of experience; not based on experience; tran- 
scendental; a priori: opposed to empirical or 
experiential, 

The metempirical region is the void where Speculation 
roams unchecked, where Sense has no footing, where Ex- 
periinent can exercise no control, and where Calculation 
ends in aa hae Quantities. 

. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, L £ §15. 
metempiricism (met-em-pir’i-sizm), n. [< met- 
empiric + -igm.] In metaph., a system of phi- 
losophy based on a priori reasoning; transcen- 
dentalism. 
metempiricist (met-em-pir’i-sist), n. 
empiric + -ist.] Same as metempiric. 
metempsychose (me-temp’si-koz), rv. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. metempsychosed, ppr. metempsychosing. 
[< metempsychosis.] To transfer from one body 
to another, as the soul; cause to undergo me- 
tempsychosis. 

The souls of usurers after their death Lucian affirms to 
be metempsychosed, or translated into the bodies of asses, 
and there remain certain years for poor men to take their 
pennyworth out of their bones. Peacham, Blazoning. 

metempsychosis (me-temp-si-k0’sis), ». [¢ LL. 
metempsychosis (rare), < Gr. peteuyiywor, the 
transference of the soul from one body into 
another, <¢ zereuyuzovv, make the soul! pass from 
one body into another, < vera, over, + éuyryoir, 
put a soul into, animate, éupuyoc, having life, 
< év, in, + yvy7, soul, life: see Psyche, and ef. 

sychosis, metapsychosis.] Transmigration of 
the soul; the passing of the soul of a person 
after death into another body, either that of a 
human being or that of an animal: a doctrine 
held by various ancient peoples and by Py- 
thagoras and his followers, and still maintain- 
ed by Brahmans and some others: also loosely 
used of such a transfer of the soul of a living 
person. 

I cannot believe the wisdom of Pythagoras did ever 
positively, and in a literal sense, affirm his metempsycho- 


sis, or impossible transmigration of the souls of men {into 
beasts. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 37. 


The Mollah and the Christian dog 
Change place in mad metempsychosis. 

Whittier, The Haschish. 
metempeychosize (me-temp-si-k6’ siz), v. t.; 
pret. and pp. metempsychosized, ppr. metempsy- 
chosizing. re metempsychosis + -ize.] To cause 
to pass after death into the body of some other 

living thing: said of the soul. 

Izaak Walton... metempsychosized into a frog. 

Southey, Doctor, ccxii. (Davies.) 
metemptosis (met-emp-t0’sis),n. [<Gr. perd, 
beyond, + éumrtwarc, & falling upon, ¢ éurinrery, 
fall upon or in, ¢ é, in, + irre, fall.) In 
chron., the solar equation which would be ne- 
cessary to prevent the calendar new moon from 
happening a day too late, or the suppression of 
the bissextile once in 134 years. The opposite to 


this is the proemptosis, or the addition of a day every 300 
years and another every 2,400 years. 


metencephalic (met-en-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), 
a. [< metencephalon + -ic.J Of or pertaining 
to the metencephalon, in either sense. 

metencephalon (met-en-sef’a-lon), ».; pl. met- 
encephala (-li). [NL., < Gr. werd, after, + ey- 
négadoc, the brain: see encephalon.] 1. The af- 
terbrain; the medulla oblongata as far as the 
pons Varolii: synonymous with myelencephalon 
of Huxleyand others, and macromyelon of Owen. 
Quain; Wilder and Gage.—2. The cerebellar 
segment of the brain, the chief parts of which 
are the cerebellum and pons Varolii. Hurley. 
See cuts under brain and encephalon. 

metensomatosis(met-en-sd-ma-to’sis),n. [LL., 
€ LGr. perevoupatwors, a putting into another 
body, < petevowparoiy, put into another body, < 
Gr. peta, over, + évowparoir, ba into a body, 
embody, ¢ évowuaroc, in the body, ¢ ¢v, in, + 
oaua, body.}] The transference of the elements 
of one body into another body and their con- 
version into its substance, as by decomposition 
and assimilation. 

Is it not indisputable that man’s body . . . is composed 
of the very sume materials, the same protein, and fats, and 
salines, and water, which constitute the inorganic world 
— which may unquestionably have served long ago as the 
dead material which was vivified and utilized in the bod- 
ies of extinct creatures, and which may serve in endless 
metensomatosis (if the word, which has the authority of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and which is now imperiously de- 
manded by the wants of science, may be pardoned on the 
score of necessity) for we know not what organisms yet to 
come? Farrar. 

metenteron (met-en’te-ron), n.; pl. metentera 
(-rii). (NL., < Gr. wera, after, + évrepor, intes- 
tine: see enteron.] The enteron, in any secon- 


[< met- 


meteoric 


dary, differentiated, or specialized state occur- 
ring from modification of its primary condition 
of archenteron. 
metenteronic (met-en-te-ron’ik), a. [< meten- 
teron + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the metente- 
ron. 
meteogram (mé’té-d-gram), x. (Short for *me- 
teorogram, ¢ Gr. METEWPOD, a meteor (see meteor), 
+ ypaypa, a writing: see gram2.]) A diagram 
composed of the tracings made by several self- 
recording meteorological instruments, as the 
thermograph and the barograph. 
meteograp (mé’té-d-graf), n. [Short for me- 
teorograph.) Same as meteorograph. 
The mete with the anem h. 
aoe R. Abercroniby: Natures XXXVI. 319. 
meteor (mé’té-or), n. [< OF. meteore, F. méte- 
ore = Sp. Pg. meteoro = It. meteora, < NL. mete- 
orum, ¢ Gr. petéwpov, a meteor (def. 1), usually 
in pl. veréwpa, lit. ‘things in the air,’ neut. of 
pezewpoc, lifted up, on high, in air, < pera, be- 
yond, + aripery, lift up, raise (> copa, another 
form of aidpa, a being lifted up or suspended 
on high, hovering, anything suspended).] 1. 
Any atmospheric phenomenon. 
Hail, an ordinary meteor; murrain of cattle an ordinary 


disease, yet for a plague to obdured Pharaoh miraculously 
wrought. Bp. Hall, Invisible World, i. § 6. 
Except they be watered from higher regions, and fructi- 
ng meteors of knowledge, these weeds must so lose their 


imental sappe, and wither of themselves. 
Stir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Pref. 


In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary mefeor fell. 
Whiltier, Snow-Bound. 
Specifically—2. A transient fiery or luminous 
body seen in or through the atmosphere, usually 
in its more elevated region; ashooting-star. If 
it reaches the surface of the earth, it is called 
a meteorite, formerly aérolile, and also (very 
rarely) uranolite. 
And all their silver crescents then I saw 
Like falling meteors spent, and set for ever 


Under the cross of Malta, 
Beau. and Fil., Knight of Malta, fi. 1. 


The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 


Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 
Milton, P. L., i. 537. 


3. A small body moving in space, and of the 
same nature as those which become visible by 
encountering our atmosphere. There is reason to 
suppose that such bodies are very numerous, and that a 
large proportion of them are concentrated in swarms: it 
is considered very probable that a comet is only such a 
meteoric swarm. 


meteor. An abbreviation of meteorology, mete- 


orological. 
meteor-cloud (mé’té-or-kloud), ». 1. A flock 
of small meteoroids moving in space. Also 
ealled meteoric swarm.— 2, A cloud-like train 
left by a meteor in the upper air. [Rare.] 
meteor-dust (mé‘té-or-dust), n. Matter in in- 
finitesimal particles supposed to be floating 
throughout free space, and gradually settling 
upon the surfaces of the heavenly bodies. 
Sir W. Thomson . . . shows that meteor-dust, accumu- 
lating at the rate of one foot in 4,000 years, would account 


for the remainder of retardation. 
Huztley, Lay Sermons, p. 248. 


meteoric (mé-té-or’ik), a. [= F. météorique = 
Sp. metedrico = Pg. It. meteorico, « NL. meteori- 
cus, pertaining to meteors, ML. in the air, on 
high, ¢ NL. meteorum, a meteor: see meteor. ] 
1+. Of the upper air; ethereal; empyreal. 


The fiery particles ascended to the most meteoric or 
highest regions. Sharon Turner, Sacred Hist. of World 
{(tr. of Diod. Siculus), p. 23. 


2. Pertaining to or of the nature of a meteor; 
consisting of meteors: as, meleoric stones; me- 
teoric showers. 


Qur nature is meteoric, we respect (because we partake 
so) both earth and heaven. Donne, Letters, xxxvii. 


3. Flashing like a meteor; transiently or irreg- 
ularly brilliant. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury (grand- 
son of the first earl, the famous meteoric politician of the 
reign of Charles II.), was born in 1071 aa died in 1713. 

Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 235. 


Meteoric astronomy, that branch of science which 
treats of meteors and meteoroids in their astronomical 
relations.—Meteoriciron. See iron and meteorite,—-Me- 
teoric , aswarm of meteoroids more or less thickly 
scattered along the entire orbit in which they circulate 
about the sun or other central body, so as to form a ring 
around it. The rings of Saturn are probably thins con- 
stituted. — Meteoric showers, showers of meteors or 
shooting-stars occurring periodically, and especially in the 
months of August and November. The maximum bril- 
liancy occurs every thirty-three years, and then sometimes 
for four years in succession there are showers of unusual 
magnitude, They are now known to be connected with 
comets.— Meteoric stones, aérolites. See meteorite. — 


~ meteoric 


Meteoric swarm. Same us meteor-cloud.— Meteoric 
waters, waters which accrue from condensation of the 
vapors suspended in the atinosphere. Thomas, Med. Dict. 


meteorical (mé-té-or’i-kal), a. f° meteoric + 
-al.)] Same as meteoric. ([Rare. 


I seea resemblance of that metcorical light which appents 
in moorish places, that seems fire, but is nothing but a 
flimsy glittering exhalation. Bp. Hall, Soliloquies, xii. 


Meteorinez (m6’té-0-ri’né), n. pl. [NL., < Me- 
teorus + -inew.] <A subfamily of Braconide or 
adscite ichneumon-flies, typified by the genus 
Meteorus, mainly parasitic on lepidopterous in- 
sects, having the abdomen petiolate and the 
fore wings with three submarginal cells. 
meteorism (mé’té-0-rizm),n. [= F. météorisme 
= Sp. Pg. It. mcteorismo, < NL. meteorismus, ¢ 
Gr. perewpioudc, & being raised up, swelling, < 
perewpiCety, raise up, ¢ ueTéwpoc, raised up: see 
meteor.) In pathol., flatulent distention of the 
abdomen; tympanitis. 

meteorite (mé’té-or-it), n. [< meteor + -ite?.] 
A mineral or metallic mass of extraterrestrial 
origin, or which, to use the common expression, 


has ‘“‘fallen from the heavens.” Bodies of this kind 
were formerly often called aérolites, but meteorite is now 
their generally accepted name among scientificmen. The 
fall of meteorites upon the earth is a by no means infre- 
quent occurrence, and records of such events date back to 
many centuries before the present era. Traditions point 
to the very early use of meteoric iron for the manufacture 
of weapons; and it is also known that meteorites were not 
unfrequently the objects of worship in various parts of the 
world. In spite of this, the fall of rocks or metals from 
the heavens seemed to be so improbable an event that full 
credence was not given by scientific men to stories of such 
occurrences until about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when, several falls having taken place (at Karbotan, 
France, 1790; Siena, 1794; Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, Eng., 
1795; Salés, France, 1796; Benares, 1798; L’Aigle, France, 
1803), the details of some of which were thoroughly in- 
vestigated, a further denial of their genuineness became 
impossible. From the time of the fall at L’Aigle all doubt 
in the matter was abandoned. ‘lhere are now several col- 
lections of meteorites, each of which contains specimens 
of between 800 and 400 different falls, and the whole num- 
ber known is not far from 400, although it is by no means 
the case with all these occurrences that the specimens 
were seen to fall; many of them have been found on the 
earth's surface, but have been recognized as being extra- 
terrestrial by their peculiar appearance and compvusition. 
The most important facts with regard to meteorites may 
be concisely stated as follows: They have not been found 
to contain any element not known to occur on the earth ; 
they have furnished no evidence of the existence of life 
on the body or bodies of which they originally formed a 
part; they hear no indications of having been formed in 
the presence of water, or of the existence of water beyond 
the earth's atmosphere in the regions from which they 
came; they do exhibit abundant evidence of having had 
what geologists would call an “igneous origin”; they are 
never granitic in character, but resemble very closely cer- 
tain volcanic rocks of not infrequent occurrence, with this 
difference, that in the case of the meteorites the fron as- 
sociated with the silicated combinations exists in the me- 
tallic form, while in the terrestrial volcanic rocks it is, 
with rare exceptions, oxidized. Furthermore, meteorites, 
almost without exception, show a certain family resem- 
blance; so that it is necessary to admit, either that they 
all originally formed a part of one celestial body, or else 
that, having come from various members of the solar sys- 
tem, or from other systema, these have a wonderful resem- 
blance to each other and to the earth itself. The most 
obvious division of meteorites is into metallic and stony, 
but the passage from one class to the other is by no means 
an abrupt one. All metallic meteorites agree in that the 
redominating metal is iron, with which nickel is almost 
nvariably associated ; indeed, it has not been proved that 
there is any meteoric iron entirely free from that metal. 
With the nickel 
cobalt is almost 
always found, as 
Is the case in ter- 
restrial combina- 
tions. Tin and 
copper are also 
frequently found 
in meteorites in 
small quantity. 
The precious met- 
als have not been 
detected in them. 
Meteorites com- 
poses almost entirely of metallic (nickeliferous){iron, form- 
ng a nearly homogeneous mass, have been denominated 
siderolites. These, however, almost always contain irreg- 
ular nodular masses of pe schretbersite (phos- 
phuret of iron and nickel), either one or both, and occa- 
sionally of graphite. Ina large proportion of the meteoric 
jrons, etching the polished surface with an acid develops 
the su-called “‘Widmannstattian figures.” The develop- 
ment of these figures on the polished surface of a mass 
of iron found upon the earth's surface, and in regard to 
the time of whose fall none was known, was formerly 
considered to be sufficient evidence of the celestial origin 
of such a mass, especially if, in addition, the prcence of 
nickel could be shown by chemical analysis. hile most 
of the metallic masses thus referred have almost certainly 
been correctly classed among the meteorites, there may ne 
cases in which such reference has not been Naa ge le, 
-since it is now known that all celestial irons do not give 
the Widmannstattian figures, while the iron found in large 
quantity and over a wide area, associated with and em- 
bedded fn basalt, near Ovifak in Greenland, contains nickel, 
and gives, when etched, figures which have generally been 
considered as Widmannatattian, although others have de- 
nied that they could properly beso denominated. The ter- 
restrial origin of the Ovifak iron is, however, now generally 


meteoritic (mé’té-6-rit’ ik), a. 


meteorizet (mé’té-6-riz), v. 


meteorograph (mé’té-0-r6-graf), n. 


meteorographic (mé‘té-6-r6-graf’ik), a. 
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admitted, although for a considerable time after its dis- 
covery this was not the case. The wide extent of the area 
over which this iron occurs, and its peculiarly intimate 
association with the minerals of which the basalt is made 
uP, forbid the idea that the metal could have fallen from 
above into lava in process of eruption, which was at first 
the favorite theory of its origin. Next in order to the 
siderolites come the pallasttes, 30 named from the fact that 
a large meteorite of this class was in 1772 discovered in 
Siberia by the distinguished traveler Pallas. Under the 
name of ite are comprehended those meteorites which 
consist of a spongy or vesicular mass of iron, the cavities 
of which are in most cases y or entirely filled with 
olivin, with which various other minerals are frequently 
associated, enstatite and bronzite being the most com- 
mon, while chromite is of not infrequent occurrence, 
Both siderolites and pallasites belong to the class of 
metallic meteorites. By far the larger peel of the stony 
meteorites are included under the designation of chon- 
drites, In these the iron is distributed in fine particles 
through a more or less intimate mixture of silicates, with 
which chromite and magnets pyrites are frequently as- 
sociated, the silicates being chiefly olivin and bronzite. 
The name chondrite has reference to the fact that in this 
class of meteorites the material of which they are com- 
posed occurs in the form of rounded grains (chondri). The 
chondritic meteorites have, however, a quite varied struc- 
ture, in some few cases passing into a breccia; they have 
been divided into numerous subgroups in accordance with 
these structural variations. Most of the stony meteorites 
contain fron disseminated 
cron their mass in grains 
or nodules; but there are 
a few which are destitute 
of such metallic particles. 
There are also a few stony 
meteorites which do not 
exhibit any traces of a chon- 
dritic structure: the miner- 
als of which these are made 
up do not, however, differ 
very essentially from those 
occurring in the chondrites. Me 
There are also a few very 
anomalous meteorites which contain carbonaceous mat- 
ter assuciated with the stony chondritic material. This 
carbon is not graphitic, but is combined with hydrogen 
and oxygen, the product resembling to a certain extent 
that resulting from the decay of organic matter, but no 
traces of vegetable tissue have been discovered in these 
carbonaceous meteorites, which are only five or six in 
number. One or two interesting facta remain to be men- 
tioned. The first is that since the phenomena of meteor- 
ites began to be observed and studied there have been 
extremely few falls of metallic meteorites. Of all the me- 
teoric irons in the various collections, those of Hraschina 
fn Austria (1751), of Dickson county, Tennessee (1855), of 
Braunau in Bohemia (1847), and a few others (in all prob- 
ably about nine), are the only ones positively known to 
have fallen; all the others are considered meteoric on 
account of their peculiar appearance and chemical com- 
position. The observed falls of stony meteorites, on the 
other hand, are numerous. Another remarkabiec fact is 
that all the meteorites which are known to have fallen 
are of infinitesimally small size as compared with the 
earth. In the fall of L’Aigle some 2,000 to 3,000 stones 
were estimated to have reached the earth, and of these 
the largest weighed only seven or eight pounds. The lar- 
est meteorites of which the fall was observed arc that of 
nsisheim (1492), which weighed about 280 pounds, that 
of Juvinas (1821), 242 pounds, and that of Emmett county, 
Towa (1879), when a considerable number of stones fell, the 
largest of them weighing 437 pounds. Some masses of iron 
believed to be meteorites, the date of whose fall isunknown, 
are much larger than this, but still utterly insignificant 
in size, not only as compared with the earth or its satellite, 
but even with the smallest celestial body of which any- 
thing is definitely known, namely the outer satellite of 
Mara, which has n estimated at from five to twenty 
miles in diameter. The mass of iron on the river Ben- 
degé in Brazil has been variously estimated at from seven 
to ten tons in weight; that of Tucuman (Campo del Cielo) 
is sald to weigh fifteen tons. The Santa Caterina fron ap- 
pears to be still larger, having been estimated at twenty- 
ve tons; but doubts have been expressed as to whether 
this is really of celestial origin.— Neumann’s lines, 
structural lines described by J. G. Neumann as occurring 
in the Braunau meteorite. 


teoric Stone. 


[< meteorite 
_+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to a meteorite or to 
meteorites. 

The bright lines from the interspaces, now at their mini- 
mum and containing vapours at a very high temperature, 
. . . balance the absorption of the meleorititc nuciei. 

Nature, XX XVIII. 79. 

(< meteor + -ize.] 
To take the form of a meteor; ascend in va- 
pors. 

To the end the dews may meteorize and emit their finer 
spirits. Evelyn, Pomona, 
(= F. mé- 
téorographe = Sp. meteorografso, < Gr. petéwpov, 
a meteor, + ypagerv, write.) An instrument 
that combines the registering apparatus of a 
barograph, thermograph, anemograph, etc., in 
such a manner as to obtain on the same sheet 
& continuous record of the variations of the 
several meteorological elements. 

[= 


F. météorographique = Sp. meteorogrdfico; as 
meteorograph-y + -tc.] Pertaining to meteo- 


rography. 
meteorography (mé‘té-d-rog’ra-fi), n. [= F. 
météorographie = Pg. meteorographia, ¢ Gr. pe- 


réwpov, & meteor, + -ypagia, < ypdgecv, write. ] 


meteoroid (mé’té-0-roid), n. 


meteoroidal (mé’té-6-roi’dal), a. 


meteorolite (né’té-0-r0-lit), n. 


meteorologic (mé’té-6-rd-loj’ik), a. 


meteorologist (mé‘té-6-rol’6-jist), n. 


meteorology (mé‘té-6-rol’6-ji), a. 


meteoromancy (mé’té-d-rd-man/si), 7. 


t meteorometer (mé‘té-d-rom’e-tér), n. 


meteoroscopet (mé-té-or’d-skop), n. 


meteoroscope 
Meteorology; specifically, the registration of 
meteorological phenomena. 


[< Gr. peréwpor, 
a meteor, + cldoc, form.] A body traveling in 
space, and of the same nature as those which 
on entering the earth’s atmosphere become visi- 
ble as meteors. 

[< meteoroiad 
+ -al.] Pertaining to meteoroids or mete- 
ors. 

This remarkable group of planetoidal or meteoroidal bod- 

ies formsa tolerably wide zone or ring between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 29. 
[= F.. météoro- 
lithe = Pg. meteorolithe, ¢ Gr. netéwpov, a meteor, 
+ Aibos, a stove.) Same as meteorite. 
{= F. mé- 
téorologique = Sp. meteorolégico = Pg. It. me- 
teorologico, < NL. meteorologicus, < Gr. petewpo- 
Aoytxéc, pertaining to meteorology, < perewpo- 
Aoyia, meteorology: see meteorology.) Same 
as meteorological. 


Every extensive region [has] its own meteorologic condi- 
tions. H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 7. 


meteorological (mé’té-6-r6-loj’i-kal), a. [< me- 


teorologic + -al.] Of or pertaining to weather ; 
atmospheric; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the science of meteorology.— Meteorological 
curve, a line or diagram which presents graphically the 
successive actual or mean values of any meteorological 
element.— Meteorological elements, the fundamental 
data of meteorological observations: namely, the tem- 
rature, pressure, humidity, and electrical potential of 
he air; the rate of evaporation; the amount and kind of 
ied et pela ee the direction and velocity of the wind; the 
ind, direction of motion, and velocity of clouds; the du- 
ration of sunshine ; and the intensity of solar and terres- 
trial radiation.— Meteorological table. (a) A statistical 
table of meteorological data: also called meteorological re- 
gister. (b) Atable for correcting or reducing meteorologi- 
cal observations. 


meteorologically (mé’té-6-r6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. 


In a meteorological aspect; with reference to 
meteorological conditions; by means of mete- 
orology, or according to meteorological princi- 
ples or methods. is 

[= F. 


météorologiste = Sp. meteorologista; as mete- 
orolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in mete- 
orology; an expert in the conduct and discus- 
sion of meteorological observations; a student 
of the laws of atmospheric motions and phe- 


nomena. 

(= F. mé- 
téorologie = Sp. meteorologia = Pg. It. meteo- 
rologia, < NL. meteorologia, < Gr. perewposoyia, 
a treatise on meteors or celestial phenomena, 
« perewpoddyoc, speaking of meteors or celestial 
phenomena, ¢ peréwpov, a meteor (Ta peréwpa, 
celestial phenomena), + Aéfyev, speak: see -olo- 
gy.) The science which treats of the motions 
and phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere; the 
scientific study of weather and climate, their 
causes, changes, relations, and effects. Abbre- 
viated meteor. 

In sun animals we deny not a kind of natural mete- 


orology, or innate presentation both of wind and weather. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., tii. 10. 


Optical meteorology, the science of the luminous phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere.— Practical or applied me- 
teorol , the study of the bearing and effect of weather 
and climate on human interests. It embraces especially: 
a) weather forecasts; (2) medical meteor , or the re 

ation of weather and climate to health and disease; and 
(3) agricultural meteorology, or the relation of climate and 
weather to vegetable growth.— The new or er me- 
teorology, the explanation of the motions of the atmo- 


apiiere, and the origin and development of storms, by 
eductive mathematical processes on the laws of 
hydrodynamics and thermodynamics.— Theoretical me- 


teorology, the study of the physics and mechanics of the 
atmosphere, and the cosmical influences affecting terres- 
trial atmospherics. 

[< Gr. 


peréwpov, & meteor, + pavreia, divination.] Div- 
ination by meteoric phenomena. 
fs Gr. 


petéwpov, a meteor, + yérpov, a8 measure.|] An 
apparatus for automatically transmitting from 
a local station, and showing or recording at a 
central station, the various weather items, such 
as direction of wind, rainfall, barometric pres- 
dope temperature, etc. It is usually operated 


by electricity. 
{= F. mé- 


téoroscope = Sp. meteordscopo = Pg. meteoro- 
scopio = It. meteoroscopo, < Gr. weTewpooxérov, an 
instrument for taking observations of the hea- 


venly bodies, < perewpooxérocs, observing the 
heavenly bodies, < yeréwpov, a meteor, pl. ce- 
lestial phenomena, + oxozeiv, view. ] n in- 


strument formerly in use for finding the angu- 
lar distances of heavenly bodies. iderot. 


meteoroscope 


With astrolabe and meteoroscope 
I'll find the cusp and alfridaria, 
And know what planet is in Cazimi. 


3739 


the indications are controlled by the elastic resistance of 
a spring. (See also ampere-meter, coulomb-meter, joule- 
meter, volt-meter.) 


- Tomkis (?), Albumagar, il. 5. meter] (mé’tér), v. t. [< meterl,n.] To measure 


meteoroscopyt (me-té-or’6-sk6-pi), n. [= F. 
météoroscopie = Sp. meteoroscopta ; as meteoro- 
scope + -y3.] The use of the meteoroscope. 

meteoroust (mé’té-or-us), a. [< Gr. peréwpoc, 

raised, on high, in air: seo meteor.] Having 
the nature of a meteor; meteoric. 

The cherubim descended; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, ag evening mist 


Risen from a river o’er the marish glides. — 
Milton, P. L., xii. 629. 


We must conclude that there are meleorous beings, 
whose eccentric orbits we know not how to describe. 

I. D’Teraelé, Amen, of Lit., II. 390. 
meteor-system (mé-té-or-sis’tem), n. A flock 
of small bodies moving together in space and 
acting upon each other by their mutual attrac- 
tions and influences of various kinds. 
Meteorus (m6-té-6’rus), n. (NL. (Haliday, 
1835), ¢ Gr. yeréwpoc, in the air, ueTéwpov, a me- 
teor: see meteor.) An important genus of hy- 
menopterous parasites, typical of a subfamily 
Meteorine, with many European and American 
species. MM. hyphantrie is a parasite of the fall 
web-worm, Hyphantria cunea, of the United 
States. 
metepencephalic (met-ep-en-se-fal’ik or -sef’- 
a-lik), a. [< metepencephalon + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the metepencephalon. 
metepencephaion (met-ep-en-sef’a-lon), 7.; pl. 

metepencephala (-li). ([NL., < met(encephalon) 
+ epencephalon.] A segment of the encepha- 
lon between the myelon and the mesencepha- 
lon; the metencephalon and epencephalon to- 
gether considered as one segment. B. G. Wilder. 
metepicele (met-ep’i-sél), nm. [< met(encepha- 
lon) + epicele.] The cavity of the metepen- 
cephalon; the fourth ventricle. Also metepica- 
ge Pe N. Y. Med. Jour., March 21, 1885, 
p. 327. 
metepimeral (met-e-pim’e-ral), a. _[< metepim- 
eron + -al.] Of or pertaining to the metepim- 
eron. 
metepimeron (met-e-pim’e-ron), n.; pl. mete- 
pimera (-ré). ([NL., ¢ Gr. yverd, after, + NL. 
epimeron,q.v.] In entom., the epimeron of the 
metathorax; the epimeral sclerite of the meta- 
pleuron. 
metepisternum amet opt eee nam) n.3 pl. 
metepisterna (-ni). ‘ - < Gr. perd, after, + 
NL. dpe q. v.} In entom., one of the 
metathoracic episterna. 
meter! (mé’tér), ». (Formerly also meeter ; 
« ME. meter, < AS. *metere (cf. metend, a mea- 
surer) (= D. meter = MLG. meter = OHG. me- 
cari, mezzari, MHG. mezzer, G. messer = Sw. ma- 
tare, & measurer), < metan, measure: see metel. 
In the second sense, ‘that which measures, an 
instrument for measuring,’ as in gas-meter, wa- 
ter-meter, etc., the word is partly confused in 
composition with the L. metrum, < Gr. uétpov, a 
measure, which is the word involved in the uni- 
tary compounds gasometer, electrometer, geom- 
eter, diameter, perimeter, etc.: see meter4, me- 
ter3,] 1. One who measures; a measurer: as, 
a coal-meter ; a land-meter. (Rare.] 
But the aulnager, the weigher, the meeter of grants, will 
not saffer us to acquiesce in the judgment of the prince. 
Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord. 
2. That which measures, or is used for measur- 
ing; specifically, an instrument that records 
or indicates automatically the quantity, force, 
or pressure of a fluid passing through it or ac- 
tuating it: used in composition, as in gas-meter, 
water-meter (see these words), or alone when 
the fluid to be measured, as gas or water, is un- 
derstood.—3. In fishing, one of the two rein- 
forcing ropes of a seine or gill-net, of which one 
is attached to the upper edge and carries the 
floats, and the other to the lower edge and bears 
the weignts OF sinkers:— Dry meter, . ene 
em & Dellows-lIKe a §$ and noliguid.— 
Sp eg 
electrical measuring-instruments (such as am- 
re- or volt-meters) the indications of which are controlled 
by the magnetic field ous by an electromagnet. In 
current instruments the electromagnet is usually excited 
by the current to be qicasired: = Gradr any one 
a variety of antomatic grain-measuring machines, by 
which a stream of grain flowing from a chute or hopper is 
received, and the quantity discharged is indicated. Most 
of these grain-meters are automatic weighing-machines, 
the standard weight of a bushel of the grain being the 
unit of the scale of measurement, or, if the indications are 
in pounds, the latter divided by the weight of a bushel at 
once gives the delivery in bushels.— Magnetic-control 
meters, clectromagnetic-control meters with permanent 
ets substituted for electromagnets. —§Spring-con- 
meters, electrical measuring-instruments in which 


meter’, metre! (mé’tér), n. 


by means of a meter; test by the use of a meter. 


It was found that the real proportionsof air and gas were 
not determinable, except by metering both. 
Science, III. 497. 


[Formerly also 
mecter ; < ME. meter, metyr, metre, « OF. metre, 
F. métre = Sp. Pg. It. metro = AS. meter = D. me- 
ter = OHG. métar, MHG. méter, G. meter = Dan. 
Sw. meter, meter,< L. metrum, meter (of verse) 
(not in sense of a measure of length), ¢ Gr. pé- 
tpov, that by which anything is measured, a mea- 
sure or rule, also a measure of content, a space 
measured or measurable, measure, proportion, 
fitness, meter (of verse); with formative -rpor, ¢ 
Y pe = Skt.o ma, measure, seen also in L. metiri, 
pp. mensuk, Measure, modus, measure, and AS. 
metan, E.mete1: see mete], mode], measure. The 
sense of a measure of length is recent, from the 
F., but in comp. diameter, perimeter, etc., the lit. 
sense ‘measure’ is common: see meter’ and me- 
terl,] 1. (a) Rhythm in language; rhythmic 
language as measurable by prosodic times or 
uttered syllables; more specifically, arrange- 
ment of language in a succession of rhythmic 
movements, readily appreciable as such by the 
ear; verse, a8 opposed to prose. Meter in this 
sense is the subject-matter of the science of 
metrics. (6) Measured verse or rhythmic lan- 

age; rhythmic language as determined by or 


ivided into fixed measures. (1) A measure, foot, or 
dipody. See measure. [Kare.] (2) Aline, verse, or period 
in ancient metrics; specifically, a monocolic verse or a di- 
colic(or tricolic) period, as cpr toahypermetron. Me- 
ters are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, etc., accord- 
ing to the number of measures in a verse, also acalalectie, 
catalectic, brachycatalectic, etc., meters, according to the 
completeness or incompleteness of the feet or measures, 
(3) A kind of verse; a icular variety of poetic rhythm, 
as expressed by the kind of feet of which the verse con- 
sists: as, lambic, dactylic, lonic meter ; a particular form 
of metrical composition: as, Alcaic meter, elegiac meter. In 
ancient metrics meters were called monoid, pure, or sim- 
ple metera when they consisted of one kind of foot through- 
out, compound or epiaynthetic meters when composed of 
cola of different kinds of feet, mized meters when uniting 
different kinds of feet within the same colon. 


Lasciuious Meetera, to whose venom sound 
The open eare of youth doth pee te listen. 
Shak., Rich. IT. (folio 1623), if. 1. 19. 


According to the number of the sillables contained in 
bas verse, the same is sayd a long or short meeter, and 
his shortest proportion is of foure sijlables, and his longest 
of twelue. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 58. 


Rhime being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of 
em or good verse, in longer works especially, but the 
nvention of a barbarous age, to set off wretched matter 
and lame meeter. _ Milton, P. L, Pref. 


Metre may be defined to be a succession of poe feet 

arranged in regular order, according to certain types rec- 

ognized as standards, in verses of a determinate length. 
G. P. Marsh, Lecta. on Eng. Lang., xxv. 


2. In music, the division of a composition 
into parts of equal time-value and of similar 


essential rhythmic structure. The smallest part 
thus indicated is that between successive prim ac- 
cents, and is called a measure ; in printed aidaio-thia is 
marked by a bar before each primary accent. But meter 
includes also, in a general way, the division of a piece 
into equal and similar parts of more than one measure, 
such parts being called phrases or struphes. In this 
sense musical meter has obvious analogies with meter in 
verse, though the analogies cannot always be pressed with 
safety, especially as the nomenclature is not strictly par- 
allel. Pa metrics2,2.) Rhythm may be distinguished from 
meter in that it deals primarily with the accents and the 
typical and actual accentual patterns, which meter gathers 
into groups and sections in accordance with their time- 
value. This distinction, however, is not always observed 
or even acknowledged. Sometimes the meaning of the 
term is reversed, rhythm being madea matter of time, and 
meter one of accent. Sometimes, too, the two terms are 
made entirely interchangeable. 


3. In Eng. hymnology, a pattern of versifica- 
tion, including the structure of the prosodical 
feet used, the grouping of those feet into lines, 
and the grouping of lines into stanzas or stro- 
phes, popularly called verses. See foot and ver- 


sification. According to the kind of feet used, meters 
are usually either iambic, trochaic, or dactylic. The prin- 
cipal tambic meters are: Common Meter (C. M.), having al- 
ternately eight and six syllables to the line; Long Meter 
oy M.), having eight syHables tothe line; and Short Meter 
S. M.), having two lines of six syllables, followed by one 
of eight, and then by another of six. Eachof these meters 
has properly four lines to the stanza, 80 that their syllabic 
scheme is as follows: C. M., 8, 6,8 6; L M.,8, 8, 8, 8; 3. 
M., 6, 6, 8,6. Eachof them may also be doubled, so as to 
make eight-lined stanzas, the meter then being called Com- 
mon Meter Double (C. M. D.), Long Meter Double (L. M. D.), 
or Short Meter Double (8. M. D.). Long meter may also have 
six lines to the stanza, and is then called Long Meter, Siz 
Lines, or Long Particular Meter (L. P. M.). with the syl- 
labic scheme 8, 8, 8, 8,8, 8. Other meters of this class are 
Cimon Particular Meter (C. P. M.), 8, 8, 6, 8, 8. 6; Short 
Particudar Meter (3. P. M.), 6, 6, 8 6, 6,8; Hallelujah Me- 


moter®, metre’ (mé’tér), n. 


meterage (mé’tér-aj), n. 


meterert (mé’tér-ér), n. 


meterlyt (mé’tér-li), adr. 


mater prover (mé’tér-pré’vér), 7. 


moetesthetic (met-es-thet’ik), a. 


metestick (mét’stik), n. 


moteynt, mn ® 


meth 


ter (H. M.), 6, €, 6, 6, 8, 8 (or 6, 6, 6, 6, 4, 4, 4, 4); Serene and 
Stres, 7, 6, 7,6; Tena, 10,10, 10,10; ete. The principal 
trochatc meters are Sevens,7, 7, 7,7; Eujhts and Sevens, 8, 
7, 8,7; Sixea, 6, 6, 6,6; Stresand Fives, 6,5, 6,5; ete. The 
principal dactylic meters are Elevens, 11, 11, 11, 11: Flev- 
ens and Tena, 11,10, 11,10; etc. Numerous modifications 
of these schemes occur, especially in recent hymns.— Ac- 
centual meters. See accentual.— Hipponactean me- 
ter, Hymenaic meter, Ionic meter. See the adjec- 
tives.— In short meter, short meter, quickly ; in short 
order, [U. 8.) 


This goin’ ware glory waits ye haint one agreeable feetur, 
An’ if it worn’t for wakin'’ snakes, I'd home again short 
meter Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., il. 


Laconic meter. See laconic, n., 83.— Quantitative me- 
ters, See accentual meters, under accentual. 


[Also sometimes, 
as mere F., métre; = Sp. Pg. It. metro (after 
F.), < F. métre = D. G. Sw. Dan. meter, ¢ L. 
metrum, < Gr. vétpov, &@ measure: see meter?.] 
The fundamental unit of length of the French — 


metrical system. It ia the distance, at the melting- 
temperature of ice, between the ends of a certain platinum 
bar preserved in Paris, and called the métre des Archives. 
It was intended to be one ten-millionth part of the earth's 
meridian quadrant, and to be 443.296 lines of the toise of 
Peru, from which it really differs by a very small amount. 
The meter is equal to 839.87027 inches according to Professor 
Rogers, and to 39.36085 inches according to General Com- 
stuck, A new meter has been established by the princi- 
pal nations, which is defined by the length at the melt- 
ing-point of ice between two lines drawn on a bar of pla- 
tiniridium, which is to be kept at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures at the parillon de Breteutl - 
near Sévres, France. This new meter is to be as nearl 
as poralble of the same length as the old one. Abbrevi- 
ated m. 


[< meterl + -age.] 
1. The act of measuring.—2, Measurement; 
the result of measuring. —3. A charge for 
measuring. 
[< meter2 + -erl,] 
One who writes in meter; a poet. Drayton. 
(ME. metrely ; < me- 
ter2 + -ly2.]  Metrically. 

Be it in balede, uers, rime, or prose, 


He most torn and wend, metrely to close. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6566. 


mete-rodt,. [Early mod. E. mectrodde, metrod ; 


< metel + rod.) A measuring-rod. 


The nvetrodde that he hadde in his hande was syxe 
cubytes longe and a spanne. Bible of 1551, Ezek. xl. 5. 


A register- 
ing holder, or a gas-tank of known capacity, 
used for testing the accuracy of gas-meters. 


meter-wheel (mé’tér-hwél), n. A drum or hol- 


low wheel with several chambers, to which air 
or other gas is admitted through a tube in the 


axle. In use, the wheel is immersed in water above its 
axis, and the gas, filling each chamber successively, causes 
the chamber filled to rise and the wheel to revolve, when 
the gas is discharged above the level of the water by an 
opening. The chambers are of known capacity, and the 
revolutions of the wheel are recorded on dials. Such 
wheels are used in gas-meters, in which the pressure of 
the gas flowing through the meter gives the driving 


power. 
meteselt, ». [ME.,< AS. mete, meat, + sél, 
time. } inner-time. Halliwell. 


[Also met- 
esthetic; < Gr. perd, after, + aicbyréc, verbal 
adj. of aicfdavecbat, perceive: see archesthetic.} 
Pertaining to the hypothesis of metesthetism. 


metesthetism (met-es’the-tizm), 1. [Also met- 


cesthetism; <metesthetic + -ism.] The monistic 
hypothesis that consciousness is an attribute of 
matter, and a product of the evolution of mat- 
ter and force: opposed to archesthetism. 

Naut., a stick fixed 
on a board at right angles, used to measure 
the height of the hold of a ship, and to level 
the ballast. 


metewand (mét’wond), x. [Formerly also met- 


wand, « ME. metewand; < metel + wand.|] A 
measuring-staff, yardstick, ete.; any rod or 
stick used to measure length. [Archaic.] 

He reformed the olde vntrue measures, and made a mea- 
sure by the length of his own arme, which was then called 


vina, an elle, und now the same is called a yard, or a met- 
wand, Stow, Hen. L, an. 1102. 


No fitting metewand hath To-day 
For measuring spirits of thy stature. 
Lowell, To Lamartine. 


meteyardt (mét’ yiird), ne [< ME. meteyarde, ¢ 


AS. metgird, metgyrd, metgeard, &® measuring- 
rod, < gemet, measure, + gyrd, rod: see mete) 
and yard!,] A metewand a yard in length. 


Take thou the bill, give me thy mete-yard, and spare not 
me. Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 3 153. 


A Middle English form of mitten. 
Chaucer. 


meth}},n. [ME.,<¢ AS. m@th, measure, degree, 


proportion, ability, rank, due measure, right, 


meth 


respect; < metan, measure: see metel.] Mea- 
sure; moderation; modesty. 
And Mari ledd hir life with methe 


In a toun that hiht Nazarethe. 
Metrical Homilies, p. 107. 


methit,a. [ME.,<meth1,n.] Moderate; mild; 
courteous. 
Alle that meyné mylde and meth 


Went hem into Nazareth. 
Cursor Mundi. (Halliwell.) 


meth?}, n. An obsolete form of mead}. 
meth3, n. [Also methe; ME., a var. of mood: 
see mvod!.}] Anger; wrath. 


Quen the lorde of the lyfte lyked hymseluen 
For to nynne on his mon his meth that abydez, 
Alitterative Puems (ed. Morris), il. 436. 


Ne tell thou neuer at borde no tale 
To harme or shame thy felawe in sale; 
For ff he then withholde his methe, 
Efteons he wylle forcast thi dethe. 


Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 302. 
methal (meth’al), n. [< meth(yl) + al(cohol).] 


Same as methylic alcohol (which see, under al- 


cohol). 

methane (meth’an), ». [< meth(yl) + -ane ) 
A hydrocarbon (CH,) belonging to the paraffin 
series, a colorless, odorless gas which may be 
reduced to a liquid by extreme pressure and 
cold. Itis innocuous when breathed in moderate quantity. 
It burns with a slightly luminous flame, and when mixed 
with seven or eight volumes of air explodes violently. It 
occurs in nature in the emanations of volcanoes and petro- 
leum-wells, It also occurs in large quantity in the coal- 
measures, and when mixed with air constitutes the dreaded 

fire-damp of the miners. Also called marsh-gas, 


methanometer (meth-d-nom’e-tér), n. [< meth- 
‘ ane + Gr. uétpov, measure.] An apparatus, de- 
vised by Monnier, to determine and indicate 
automatically the quantity of marsh-gas (meth- 
ane) in coal-mines. It depends upon the change of 
level of the mercury in a manometer-tube in which car- 
bon dioxid is formed by the combination of the gas with 


the oxygen of the air under the action, for example, of an 
electric spark. 


methel}, ». An obsolete form of mead. 


nein ee 
me mé-theg’lin), n. [< W. meddyglyn 
< out mead (see meadl), + lyn, liquor. | 


Mead. 


It is not my fault if I fill them out nectar and they run 
to metheglin. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


O’er our parch’d tongue the rich metheglin glides. 
Gay, To a Lady, f. 


methemoglobin (met-hé-m6-glé’bin), n. [< Gr. 
peta, with, + E. hemoglobin.) A modification 
of hemoglobin, into which it can be recon- 
verted. It differs from hemoglobin in that its combined 


oxygen is not displaced by carbon monoxid nor given up 
in a vacuum. 


methemoglobinemia (met-hé-m6-gl6-bi-né’ mi- 
Hi), nm. [< methemoglobin + Gr. aiza, blood.) 
In pathol., the pee of methemoglobin in 
the blood. Med. News, LIII. 240. 

methemoglobinuria (met-hé-m6-gl6-bi-ni’ri- 
Hi), n. (< methemoglobin + Gr. oipov, urine.}] In 
pathol., the pres- 
ence of methe- 
moglobin in the 
urine. 

methene (meth’- 
én), n. [< meth(yl) 
+ -ene.] Same 
as methylene. 

mether (me?uH’- 
ér),n. (Cf. meth2, 
meath, mead},] 
A drinking -ves- 
sel formerly in 
use, especially in- 
tended for drink- 
ing mead or 
metheglin. The 
vessels identified as 


methers are of wood, cut out of a sfugie piece, having a 
capacity of from one to three pints. 


The Dunvegan cup, a mether of yew covered with silver 
mounts. S. K. Cat. Spec. Exhib., 1862, No. 902. 
methinks (mé-thingks’), v. impers.; pret. me- 
thought. [< ME. me thinketh, < AS. mé thyncth, 
it seems to me: see mel and think2.] It seems 
to me; it appears to me. See mel and think2. 
method (meth’od), n. [= OF. methode, F. mé- 
thode = Sp. método = Pg. methodo = It. metodo 
= D.G. Dan. methode = Sw. method,< LL. metho- 
dus, methodos, a way of teaching or proceeding, 
< Gr. péGodoc, a going after, pursuit, investi- 
gation, inquiry, method, system, < serd, after, 
+ ddéc¢, way.) 1. Orderly regulation of econ- 
duct with a view to the attainment of an end; 
systematic procedure subservient to the pur- 


Mether, from specimen in the Museum 
of a Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 
reland. 
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pose of any business; the use of a complete set 
of rules for carrying out any plan or project: 
as, to observe method in business or study ; with- 
out method success is improbable: in this and 
the next two senses only in the singular. 
Though this be madneas, yet there is method in 't. 
Shak., Hamlet, il 2. 208. 


Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us Into sense. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 654. 


The particular uses of method are various: but the gen- 
eral one is, to enable men to understand the things that 
are the subjects of it. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 1, note. 


Where the habit of Method is present and effectiv 
things the most remote and diverse in time, place, an 
outward circumstance are brought into mental contiguity 
and succession, the more striking as the leas expected. 

Coleridge, Method, § ii. (Eneye. Dict.) 
2. A system, or complete set, of rules of pro- 
cedure for attaining a given end; a short way 
to a desired result; specifically, in logic, a gen- 
eral plan for setting forth any branch of know- 
ledge whatever; that branch of logic which 
teaches how to arrange thoughts for investi- 
gation or exposition. 

Method hath been placed, and that not amiss, in logic, as 
a lg of judgment: . . . the doctrine of method contain- 
et 


the rules of judgment upon that which is to be deliv- 


ered. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 


Method is procedure according to aa hn 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Meiklejohn), p. 516. 
3. Any way or manner of conducting any busi- 
ness. 

In this method of life it was once his fate to apurach 8 
clear fountain. Bacon, Moral Fables, iil 
4. A plan or system of conduct or action; the 
way or mode of doing or effecting something: 
as, a method of instruction; method of classifi- 
cation; the English method of pronunciation. 

Therefore to know what more thou art than man, .. . 


Another method I must now begin. 
Milton, P. B., iv. 540. 
Let such peraons . . . not quarrel with the Great Phy- 
sician of souls for having cured them by easy and gentle 
methods. South, Sermons, IX. 1. 
Still less respectable appears this extreme concern for 
those of our own blood which goes along with utter un- 
concern for those of other blood, when we observe its 
methods. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 71. 
5. In music: (a) Manner of performance ; tech- 
nique; style. (b) A manner or system of teach- 


ing. (c) An instruction-book, systematically 
arranged.— A antecedental 
method. See the adjectives.— ’3 method 


bogast 
{Named after the inventor, the Alsatian mathematician 
Louis Frangois Antoine Arbogast, 1759-1808, who himself 
named {t the caleulus of derivations.| A method for the 
development of the function of a function according to 
the powers of the variable of the latter function.— Ba- 
method. See Baconian.—Catechetic method, 
the method of teaching by questions addressed to the mem- 
ory.—Centrobaric method See centrobaric.—Com- 
parative method, any method of investigation which 
rests upon the com n of several groups of objects. — 
nd py Soha method. Same as synthetic method.— Cor- 
relative method. See correlative.— Deductive meth- 
od. See deductive.— Definitive or divisive method. 
See divisive.— Dial method. See dialogic.—Differ- 
ential method. G A method of estimating the value 
ofa physical quantity by comparing it with another of the 
same kind the value of which is known and estimating the 
difference. See differential, and differential galvanometer. 
(>) A method, introduced by Frischen, in ae telegraphy 
or eliminating the effect of the transmit current on 
the instruments at the transmitting station while leaving 
them available to record any message received at the same 
time. See telegraphy.— Epidermic, erotematic, Eule- 
rian, exoscopic, od. See the adjec- 
tives.— Euler's method of elimination. See elimina- 
tion. —Genetic, Gaphical, historical method. See 
the adjectives.— Horner’s method of a ximation. 
See approximation.— Iatralipticmethodt. Same as epi- 
dermic method.— Inductive or experimental method, 
a awa arectit ed ates Baas making new observations. 
— ve me © tntrospective.— Lagran- 
gan. lunar, ps, pp method. See the adjectives.— 
ce’s method, a method of measuring the electrical 
resistance of a circuit in which there is an electromotive 
force. See rensence.— Metaphyatoal or subjective 
method, one which rests on the assumption that the 
pue of ae are coextensive with the possi- 
ee of things.— Method of adhesions. See the quo- 

on. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
E. B. Tylor read an interesting peer on the laws of mar- 
riage and descent, illustrative of his ingenious method of 
studying ethnological phenomena. All myths and cus- 
tome, on a close study, may by analysis be disintegrated, 
and are found to consist of certain elements. Dr. Tylor 
arranges these elements statistically, and, by inquiring 
which occur simultaneously among various ples, 
proves that certain groups of such elements belong ge- 
netically together. This he calls the method of adhesions. 

Setence, XII. 211. 


Method of agreement, that method of experimental 
inquiry in which, some experiment being tried under a 
great variety of circumstances and found always to yield 
the same result, it is inferred that this result would be 
reached under all circumstances.— Method of ap- 
proaches. See approach.— Method of avoidance, a 
method of experimentation in which the circumstances 


methodical (me-thod’i-kal), a. 


methodically (me-thod’i-kal-i), adv. 


methodics (me-thod’iks), n. 


methodism (meth’od-izm), n. 


methodism 


of the observation are specially chosen so that one usual 
suurce of error does not enter into the result.— Method 
of compensation, a method in which a source of error 
of unknown amount is got rid of by a special mechanical 
contrivance. — Method of concomitant variations, the 
method in which the known quantities on which the results 
of an experiment depend are made to vary with a view 
to ascertaining the values of the unknown quantities.— 
Method of correction, a method of experimentation in 
which a source of error is allowed for by calculation. This 
differs from the method of residues only in that the nature 
of the causes of the residual phenomena are known, and 
only their quantities remain to be determined.— Method 
of difference, that method in which an experiment is 
tried under conditions seeming to differ in but one 
material circumstance, and the difference in the two 
results is ascribed to that circumstance.— Method of 
dimensions, divisors, exclusions, fluxions. See d¢t- 
ion, divisor, etc.— Method of exhaustion, the 
method of approximation to the area of a curvilinear 
figure by means of inscribed and circumscribed poly- 
ons. — Method of increments, of indivisibles, of 
on, of limita, See increment, indivisible, etc.— 
Method of least squares. See square. Method of 
residues. (a) That method of experimental inquiry in 
which from an observed quantity is subtracted the effects 
of known causes in order that the effects of unknown causes 
may be studied by themselves. (0) A method invented b 
Cauchy of treating the integral calculus. See residual.— 
Method of reversal, a method in which two experi- 
ments are made under different circumstances, in such a 
way that their results can be combined by calculation, so 
that the error shall be determined and eliminated.— Nat- 
ural meth a method in which the order of nature 
is observed. See Jussievan.— Null-method, a method 
of measurement in which the equality of two physical 
quantities is indicated when, on performing a specified 
operation, no effect is produced on the testing apparatus: 
for example, the Wheatatone bridge method of measuring 
electrical resistance.— ve method. Same as 
synthetic method.— ve or resolutive method. 
Same as analytic method.— Scientific method, a method 
of investigation proceeding in a scientific manner, and 
setting out from fundamental and elementary princi- 
ples; especially, the method of modern science.— 8o0- 


cratic method, the method of teaching by questions ad- 
dreased to the understanding.— 8u ve method. 
Same as metaphysical method.— Bymbo. method. (4) 


A method in which bols of operations are treated as if 
they were symbols of quantities. ©) A method in which, 
in analytical geom., the functions which vanish on straight 
lines, etc., are represented by single letters. (c) In algebra, 
a method in which, by the aid of umbre, guantics are writ- 
ten as powers of polynomials.— Synthe si 

or compositive method, a method in which we set ou 
with general principles and proceed to deduce their con- 
sequences —‘Tabular or tabe method, the method 
of exhibiting the divisions of a subject by tables.— Total 
method, the method of a whole science; partial meth- 
od, the method of a particular part of a science.— Uni- 
versal or general method, a method applicable to all 


problems, or to a very wide class of problems; cial or 
particular method, one applicable to a small class of 
problemas. 

methodic (me-thod’ik), a. (=F. méthodique = 


Sp. metédico = Pg. methodico = It. metodico 
(ef. D. G. methodisch = Dan. methodisk), < LL. 
methodicus, following a method (medicé metho- 
dici, physicians known as methodists), < Gr. 
peGodixéc, working by rule, following a method, 
systematic (oi pedodixoi, physicians known as 
methodists), < ué@odoc, a method: see method.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by method; con- 
formed or conforming to a method: as, the me- 
thodic principle or sect in medicine. 

The legislator whose measures produce evil instead of 
good, notwithstanding the extensive and methodic inquiries 
which helped him to decide, cannot be held to have com- 
mitted more than error of reasoning. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 77. 
Methodic doubt. See doubtl. 
[< methodic + 
-al.) Characterized by or exhibiting method; 
disposed or acting in a systematic way; sys- 
tematic; orderly: as, the methodical arrange- 
ment of objects or topics; methodical accounts ; 
a methodical man. 
When I am old, I will be as methodical an hypocrite as 


any pair of lawn sleeves in Savoy. 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, ii. 1. 


I have done it in a confused manner, and without the 
nice divisions of art; for grief is not methodical. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 
In a me- 
thodical manner; according to a method; with 
method or order. 
[Pl. of methodic: 
see-ics.] The science of method ; methodology. 


methodisation, methodise, etc. See methodi- 


zation, ete. 
[< method (see 
Methodist) + -ism.] 1. The principle of acting 
according to a fixed or strict method; the sys- 
tem or practice of methodists: as, methodism in 
medicine, or in conduct. 

This system [of medical doctrine) was known as meth- 
odism, ita adherents as the methodici or methodists. 

Encye. Brit., XV. 802. 

Specifically —2. [cap.] The doctrines and pol- 
ity of the Methodist Church. See Methodist 
Church, under Methodist. 


Methodist 


Methodist (meth’od-ist), m. and a. [< method 
+ -ist.]) J. n. 1. [t.¢.] One who is charac- 
terized by strict adherence to method; one 
woo thinks or acts according to a fixed system 
or definite principles; one who is thoroughly 
versed in method. 


The finest methodists, according to Aristotle’s golden 
rule of artificiall boundes, condemne geometrical] pre- 
ceptes in arithmetique or arithmeticall preceptes in geom- 
etrie as irregular and abusive. 

G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 


The great thinkers of all times have been strict meth- 
odists. Alcott, Table-Talk, p. 128. 


2. One of a sect of ancient physicians who 
practised by method or theory. Compare Dog- 


matist, 2. 
As many more 
As methodist Musus kild with hellebore 
In autumne last. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, Sat. 1. 


The methodists agreed with the empirics in one point, in 
their contempt for anatomy ; but, strictly speaking, they 
were dogmatists. though with a dogma different from that 
of the Hippocratic school. Encye. Brit., XV. 802. 


3. A member of the Christian denomination 


founded by John Wesley sles te The name 
was first applied to Wesley and his. companions by their 
fellow-stadenta at Oxford on account of their methodical 
habits in study and in religious life. 


Thus Bath yields a continued rotation of diversions, and 
people of all ways of thinking, even from the libertine to 
the methodiat, have it in their power to complete the day 
with employment agreeable to their taste and disposition. 

Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 50. 


Dialectic Methodista, a name given to certain Roman 
faey wie ores git ce, Curing ie mr cuicentl cen 
tary, who op y argumen e doctrines o ) 
Huguenots. Also called Romtsh or Popish Methodists. — 
Pree Methodists, a Methodist denomination in the Unit- 
ed States, established in 1860 at Pekin in New York. Its 
members place especial emphasis upon the doctrines of en- 
tire sanctification and eternal pt hment. They rigidly 
enforce the rule forsimplicity of dress, and prohibit the use 
of choir or musical instrument in church service; they 
have abandoned episcopacy, and have one superintendent 
elected every four years. 


II. a. Of or pertaining to Methodism or the 
Methodists; be onging to or ae rere with the 
general body of Methodists: as, Methodist princi- 


ples; a Methodist church. —The Methodist Church, 
a Christian body existing in several distinct church organ- 
epee the most important of which are that known in 
England as the hoa bry and that known in the United 
States as the M tat se sete re Church. These two 
bodies do not differ materially in doctrine, worship, or 
ecclesiastical organization. They are evangelical, and Ar- 
minian in theology. Their worship is generally non-litur- 
gical. Each Methodist society, or } church, is organ- 
ized In classes, under clasa-leaders ; the different societi 
which are sometimes grou in circuits, are combine 
in districts, each of which is, in the United States, under 
the superintendence of a presiding elder. The American 
churches also have bishops, who are not diocesan, but itin- 
erant, possessing concurrent jurisdiction over the whole 
church. The highest ecclesiastical court is the General 
Conference, which meets every fourth year. In the United 
States lay delegates have been admitted to the Conference 
since 1872, and in England since 1880, before which dates 
the Conference was a purely clerical body. Other Meth- 
odist churches are: The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Cal- 
vinistic in theology, formed from the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’a Connection, which is Congregational in polity; 
the Methodist New Connection, which gives a larger degree 
of power to the ed than does the Old Connection; the 
Bible Christians; the Primitive Methodists; the United 
Methodist Pree Churches, a combination of three preéx- 
isting Methodist organizations; and the Wealeyan Re- 
Jorm Union, All the above are British organizations. 
In the United States, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
exists in two geographical divisions, the Methodist 7 eesti 
pal Church (North), and the Methodist ri pvt igg Church 
(South). There is also an African Methodist rl sey sae 
Church, an African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America, the Union 
American Methodist E; Church — all composed en- 
tirely of colored Methodists; the Evanyelical Associa- 
tion, popularly though inaccurately termed German Metho- 
dists, or Albrighls, from the name of their founder; the 
United Brethren in Christ, which ts essentially though not 
noininally a Methodist body; the Methodist Protestant 
Chureh, which rejects episcopacy; and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection of America. In Canada sev of 
the Methodist bodies have been consolidated into a single 
organization, called the Method\st Church of Canada. All 
these Methodist bodies agree in nang © consolidated 
ministry for each body, each minister being subject to 
change of within certain definite periods. This 
feature of their economy is called ‘‘ the itinerancy.” 


methodistic (meth-o-dis’tik), a. [« methodist 
+ -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to methodism or 
methodists; characterized by or exhibiting 
strict adherence to method; hence, strict or 
exacting, as in religion or morals. 
Th , ye methodistic men ! 
oy aes eee ’ Dyron, Hints from Horace. 
2. [eap.] Of or pertaining to the Methodist 
Church; characteristic of the Methodists or 
Methodism: as, Methodistic principles or prac- 
tices. ; 
In connection with the Methodistic revival. 
Ie. Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, p. 106. 
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Methodistical (meth-o-dis’ti-kal), a. [< meth- 
odistic + -al.] Same as Methodistic, 2. 

The precise number of methodistical marks you know 

best. Bp. Lavington, Enthusiasm of Methodists and Pa- 
(pists Compared, p. xil. 

methodistically (meth-o-dis’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a methodistic manner; specifically [cap.], af- 
ter the manner of the Methodists; as regards 
Methodism. 

methodization (meth’od-i-za’shon), ». [< 
methodize + -ation.] The act or process of 
methodizing or reducing to method; the state 
of being methodized. Also spelled methodisa- 
tion. 

The conceptions, then, which we employ for the colli- 
gation and methodtzation of facts do not develop them- 
selves from within, but are impressed upon the mind 
from without, J.S. Mill, Logic, IV. th § 2 

methodize (meth’od-iz), v.; pret. and Pp. meth- 
odized, ppr. methodizing. [< method -ize.] 
I. trans. To reduce to method; dispose in due 
order; arrange in a convenient manner. 

The wisdom of God hath methodized the course of things 


unto the best advantage of goodness. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., {. 80. 


Science ... {8 emply common sense rectified, ex- 
tended, and methodized. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 124. 
II. intrans. To be methodical; use method. 
The mind . . . is disposed to generalize and methodize 
to excess. Coleridge, Method, § 1. 
Also spelled methodise. 
methodizer (meth’od-i-zér), n. One who meth- 
odizes. Also spelled methodiser. 
He was a careful methodizer of his knowledge. 
Scudder, Noah Webster, p. 215. 
methodological (meth’od-6-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
methodolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
methodology. 


If there were several competing methods of metry 


. .. geometers would inevitably be involved at the outset 
of their study in methodolog ussion. 
H. Si ick, Methods of Ethics, p. 5. 


methodologist (meth-o-dol’6-jist), n. [< meth- 


odolog-y + -ist.) One who is versed in or treats 
of methodology. 
methodology (meth-o-dol’6-ji), m. [« Gr. uf6o- 


doc, method, + -Aoyia,< Aéyerv, speak: see -ology. ] 
1. A branch of logic whose office it is to show 
how the abstract principles of the science are 
to be applied to the production of knowledge; 
the doctrine of definition and division; in a 
broader sense, the science of method in scien- 
tific procedure. 

That part of logic which {s conversant with the perfec- 
tion, with the well-being of thought is the doctrine of 
method— methodology. 

Str W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, xxiv. 

The rival originators of modern Methodology, Descartes 
and Bacon, vie with each other in the stress that they lay 
on this point: and the latter's warning inst the “no- 
tiones male terminate” of ordinary thought is peculiarly 
needed in ethical discussion. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 318. 
2. A treatise on method. 
methomania (meth-6-ma‘ni-k), x. ([NL., < Gr. 
HéOn, wébv, strong drink (see nes + pavia, 
madness.] In pathol., an irresistible morbid 
craving for intoxicating substances; dipsoma- 
nia. 
Dipsomania is a form of physical disease, and it has 
been aptly defined as an uncontrollable and intermittent 
impulse to take alcoholic stimulants, or any other agent 
. « » Which causes intoxication —in short, a nia 
E. C. Mann, Paychol. Med., p. 354. 
methought (mé-that’). Preterit of methinks. 
methridatum, 7. See mithridatum. 
methule (meth’al), n. Same as methyl. 
methy (meth’i), ».; pl. methies (-iz). A name 
of the burbot. 

methyl] (meth’il), n. (< Gr. ué6v, mead, + 77, 
wood.}] The hypothetical radical (CH3) of wood- 
spirit and its derivatives. It is analogous to 
ethyl in its chemical relations.— Methyl alcohol, 
green, mercaptan. See alcohol, etc. 

methylal (meth’il-al),. [< methyl + al(cohol).] 

Methylene dimethyl! ether, CH2(OCH3)o9, a li- 

quid product of the oxidation of methylic al- 

coho]. It has a pleasant odor, and by oxidation 
passes into formic acid. 
methylamine (meth’il-am-in), n. [« methyl + 
amine.] <A colorless ee (NH.CHs), having a 
strong ammoniacal odor, and resembling am- 
monia in many of its reactions. It may be regarded 
as ammonia (NH) in which the radical methy! (CH3) has 
been substituted for a hydrogen atom. When brought in 
contact with a lighted taper it burns with a livid yellowish 
flame. Methylamine may be condensed to a liquid; it has 


not been solidified. It is exceedingly soluble in water, 
and forms, with acids, crystallizable salts. 


methylate (meth’i-lat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
methylated, ppr. methylating. [< methyl + -atel.] 


Metis 


To mix or impregnate with methylic alcohol or 


methy!.— Methylated spirit, spirit of wine or alcohol 
containing ten per cent. of wood-naphtha (methvlic alco- 
hol). The naphtha communicates a disagreeable flavor, 
which renders the spirit unfit for drinking. It is of much 
use in the arts as a solvent, for preserving specimens, in 
the manufacture of varnishes, for burning in spirit-lamps, 


etc. 

methyl-blue (meth‘il-blé), . A coal-tar color 
prepared by treating spirit-blue (see spirit-blue, 
2) with methyl chlorid. It is used to dye light- 
blue tints on silk, and possesses a purer tone 
than spirit-blue. 

methylconine (meth’il-k6-nin), n. [« methyl 
+ conine.] One of the alkaloids found in com- 
mercial conine. 

methylcrotonic (meth /il-kr6-ton’ik), a. In 
chem., used only in the following phrase:— 
Methylcrotonic acid. Same as cevadic acid (which see, 

t¢ 


under yy 
methylene (meth’i-lén), n. [< methyl + -ene.] 
A bivalent hydrocarbon radical (CHa) which 


does not exist free, but occurs in many com- 


pounds, as methylene iodide, CHgIg. Also 
called methene. 
methylene-blue (meth’i-lén-blé), n. A coal- 


tar color prepared by treating dimethylaniline 
successively with hydrochloric acid, sodium 
nitrite, sulphureted hydrogen, common aalt, 


and zine chlorid. It is used in dyeing, and produces 
fast blues on cotton, leather, and jute, but not on wool or 
silk. It is also an important bacterioscopic reagent. 


methylic (me-thil’ik), a. [< methyl + -ic.] 
Containing or related to the radical methyl.— 
Methylic alcohol, ether, etc. See the nouns. 

methyl-salicylic (meth-il-sal-i-sil’ik), a. Con- 
taining methyl in combination with salicylic 


acid.— Methyl-salicylic acid, the methyl! ester of sali- 
cylic acid, and the chief in fent of wintergreen-oil, 
from Gaultheria a colorless, agreeably smell- 


ing ofl which forms salts that are easily decomposed. 
methy]-violet (meth-il-vi’d-let), n. A coal-tar 
color procter’ by the direct oxidation of pure 
dimethylaniline with chlorid of copper. Also 
called Paris violet. 
met on (meth-im’ni-on), ”.; pl. methym-. 


nia (-8). [NL., ¢ Gr. peOipma, ¢ pera, after, + 
iuvoc, hymn.) In anc. pros., & short colon after 


an antistrophe. 

methysis (meth’i-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ué@vorc, 
drunkenness, ¢ peOiecv, to be drunken with 
wine.] In pathol., drunkenness; intoxication. 

metic (met’ik), ». [Irreg. for *metec, < L. me- 
tecus, < Gr. uérorkoc, a resident alien, prop. adj., 
changing one’s abode, <¢ yerd, over (denotin 
change), + olxoc, house, abode: see economy. 
An emigrant or immigrant; specifically, in an- 
cient Greece, & resident alien who in general 
bore the burdens of a citizen, and had some 
of the citizen’s privileges; hence, any resident 
alien. | 

r, citizens and metics, the com- 


To all men, rich and 
ye excellence of the democracy . . . was now mani- 
est. Grote, Hist. Greece, VI. 2. 


The Patricians, as distinguished from the Patres, formed 
an aristocracy as compared with their freedmen or other 
dependents, or with the metics or strangers that sojourned 
among them, or with the alien population that were per- 
mitted, on terms more or less hard, to cultivate their 
lands, W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 192. 

meticulous (mé-tik’i-lus),a. [= F. méticuleuz, 
< L. meticulosus, full of fear, < metus, fear. ] 
Timid; over-careful. 

Melancholy and meticulous heads. Str T. Browne. 

A stylist of Plato's super-subtle and meticulous consis- 
tency. Amer, Jour. Philot., IX. 299. 

meticulouslyt (mé-tik’i-lus-li), adv. Timidly. 

Move circumspectly, not meticulously. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., £ 88. 
metif (mé’tif), n. (< F. métif, OF. mestif, of 
mixed breed: see mastiff, and cf. mestee, mes- 
tizo.] The offspring of a white person and a 
quadroon. 
meting! (mé’ting), n. [ME. meting, < AS. me- 
tung, verbal n. of metan, mete: see mete!,]) 
Measuring. 
meting*t, n. A Middle English form of meeting. 
meting}, ». [ME. metynge, < AS. m@ting, ver- 
bal n. of m@tan, dream: see mete2.] A dream. 
Joseph .. . he that redde so 
The kynges metynge, Pharao. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 282. 
Metis (mé’tis), ». [< Gr. Marc, daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, and sometimes called the 
mother of Athene; a personification of partic, 
wisdom, prudence.] 1. In Gr. myth., a goddess 
Peon ane prudence, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and first wife of Zeus.—2. The 
ninth of the planetoids in the order of discov- 
ery, first observed by Graham at Markree, Ire- 


Metis 


land, in ee 1848.—3. A genus of crustace- 
ans.— 4. A genus of mollusks. Adams, 1858. 
métis (ma-tés’), ». [F.: see mestizo.] 1. Same 
as mestizo.—2. In the Dominion of Canada, a 
half-breed of French and Indian parentage. 

I am aware that the mixture of French and Indian blood 
has produced the well-known class of métis, half-breeds, 
members of which are found here and there throughout 


Canada, but these are comparatively few in numbers. 
Amer. Jour, Philol., VIII. 151. 


metecious (me-té’shius), a. [NL., ¢ Gr. pera, 
beyond, + oixoc, a house.] Heteroscious. 
metecism (me-té’sizm), n. [< metec-ious + 
-ism.] Heterowcism. 
metoleic (met-6’le-ik), a. [« Gr. werd, with, 
after, + E. oleic.] Related to oleic acid or olein. 
— Metoleic acid, a liquid acid resulting from the action 


of sulphuric acid on oleic acid. 
Metonic (me-ton’ik), a. [< Meton, < L. Meton, 
Meto(n-), < Gr. Mérwv, Meton (see def.).) Of 
or pertaining to Meton, an ancient Athenian 
astronomer.—Metonic cycle. See cycle!.— Metonic 
year. See year. 
metonymic (met-6-nim’ik), a. [= Pg. metony- 
mico = It. metonimico, ¢ Gr. petwrupixds, belong- 
ing to metonymy, ¢ peTwryuia, metonymy: see 
metonymy.) Pertaining to or of the nature of 
metonymy; used by way of metonymy. 
meton cal (met-o-nim’i-kal), a. ([¢ meto- 
nymic + -al.] Same as metonymic. 

Intricate turnings, by a transumptive and metonymical 
kind of speech, are called meanders. 

Drayton, Rosamond to King Henry, note 2. 
metonymically (met-6-nim’i-kal-i), adv. By 
metonymy. 
metonymy (me-ton’i-mi), n. [= F. métonymie = 
Sp. metonimia = It. metonimia, metonomia,< LL. 
metonymia, < Gr. verwvupia, a change of name (in 
rhet., as defined), < pera, after, + dvoyza, Holic 
évuza, name: see onym.} In rhet., change of 
name; a trope or figure of speech that consists 
in substituting the name of one thing for that 
of another to which the former bears a known 
and close relation. It is a method of increasing the 
force or comprehensiveness of expression by the employ- 
ment of figurative names that call up conceptions or as- 
sociations of ideas not suggested by the literal ones, as 
Heaven for God, the Sublime Porte for the Turkish govern- 


ment, head and heart for intellect and affection, town 
for its inhabitants, the bottle for strong drink, etc. See 
synecdoche 


These and such other s hes, where ye take the name 
of the Author for the thing it selfe, or the thing con- 
teining for that which is contained, & in many other 
cases do as it were wrong name the person or the thing. 
So neuerthelease as it may be yvnderstwod, it is by the figure 
metonymia, or misnamer. 

m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 151. 


metope (met’6-pé), n. [= F. métope = Sp. mé- 
topa = Pg. It. metopa, < L. metopa, < Gr. perry, 
the ecu between the triglyphs of a frieze, < 
evd, between, + 077, an aperture, hollow.) 1. 
arch., a slab inserted between two triglyphs 

of the Doric frieze, sometimes, especially in late 


metopic (me-top’ik), a. 


metoposcopic (met’6-p6-skop’ ik), a. 


metoposcopist (met-d-pos’k6-pist), n. 


metoposcopy (met-d-pos’k6-pi), n. 


metralgia (mé-tral’ji-i), ». 
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[< Gr. pétwrov, the 
forehead, front, lit. the space between the 
eyes, ¢ ueta, between, + oy (w7-), eye.) Of 
or pertaining to the forehead: as, a metopic 
suture.— Metopic point, a point midway between the 
greatest protuberances of the right and left frontal emi- 
nences, See crantometry.— Metopic suture, the median 
suture uniting the two halves of the frontal bone, pres- 
ent in early life and sometimes visible in adult skulls. 
Also called frontal suture. 


Metopidius (met-6-pid’i-us),n. [NL. (Wagler, 


1832), < Gr. perwridios, equiv. to uetwriaios, of 

or pertaining to the 

forehead, < petorcov, 

aie: the fore- 4 oN 
ead: see metopic.) LRO_u___ ea 

A genus of Indian 


and African gralla- ae ae 
torial birds of the 7 C*Panded radius ; », ulna; A, 


family Parride or 

Jacanide, characterized by the laminar expan- 
sion of the radius and the reduction of the spur 
on the wing. There are several species, as M. 
africanus, M. indicus, and others. 


metopism (met’6-pizm), . [< metop-ic + -ism.] 


That character of an adult skull presented in 
the persistence of a frontal or metopic ae 
= F. mé- 
toposcopique,; as metoposcop-y + -ic.] lating 
to metoposecop 


metoposcopical (met’0-po-skop’i-kal), a. [< 


metoposcopic + -al.)] Same as metoposcopic. 

A physiognomist might have exercised the metoposcopt- 
cal science upon it (a face]. Scott, Abbot, xxxii 
[< met- 
oposcop-y + -ist.) One versed in metoposcopy. 

Apion speaks of the metoposcopiats who judge by the ap- 
pearance of the face. Eneye. Brit., XIX. 4. 
{= F. mé- 


toposcopie = Sp. metoposcopla = Pg. It. metopo- 
scopia, < Gr. uétwrov, the forehead, front, + 
oxoreiv, view.] The study of physiognomy; the 
art of discovering the character or the disposi- 
tions of men by their features or the lines of 
the face. 

Other signs (of melancholy] there are taken from phys- 


fognomy , chiromancy. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 89. 


moetosteon (me-tos’té-on), n.; pl. metostea (-ii). 


(NL., < Gr. werd, after, + doréov, a bone.) In 
ornith., the posterior lateral pices or special 
ossification of the sternum, behind the pleuros- 
teon, on each side of the lophosteon. See cut 
under carinate. 


metovum (me-to’vum), n.; pl. metova (-vi). 


(NL., < Gr. yerd, after, + L. ovum (= Gr. gov), 
egg: see ovum.] A meroblastic egg, ovum, or 
ovule which has acquired its store of food- 
yolk, or been otherwise modified from its origi- 
nal primitive condition as an egg-cell or pro- 
tovum. Also called after-egg and deutovum. 

[NL., < Gr. uagrpa, 


metric? (met’rik), a. 


metrician 


(of verse), < zérpov, meter: see meter2, II. n. 
= F. métrique = Sp. métrica = Pg. It. metrica 
=: G. Dan. Sw. metrik, « NL. metrica, < Gr. pe- 
tpixy (se. téyvy), the art of meter, prosody, fem. 
of werpixdc, pertaining to meter: see above. ] 
I. a. Having meter or poetic rhythm; pertain- 
ing to meter or to metrics; metrical. 
Hesiod with his metric fragments of rustic gone 


TI. ~. Same as metrics?2. 


Let the writer on metric write the t’s scores mathe- 
matically. Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., X V1. 87. 


[< F. métrique (= Sp. 
métrico = Pg. It. metrico (after F.), < NL. me- 
tricus, pertaining to the system based on the 
meter, < metrum, a meter: see meter3, and cf. 
metric}, metric?. } Pertaining to that system 
of weights and measures of which the meter is 


the fundamental unit.— Metric system, the system 
of measurement of which the meter {s the fundamental 
unit. First adopted in France (definitely in 1799), it is in 
eral use in most other civilized countries, except the 
nglish-speaking countries, and is now almost universally 
adopted for scientific measurements. Ita use is itted 
in Great Britain, and was legalized in the United States in 
1866. The meter, the unit of length, was intended to be 
one ten-millionth part of the earth’s meridian quadrant, 
and is so very nearby. Its length is 39.870 inches. (See 
meter8,) The unit of surface is the are, which is 100 square 
meters. The theoretical unit of volume is the sere, which 
is a cubic meter. The unit of volume for the purposes of 
the market is the ister, which is the volume of 1 kil 
of distilled water at ita maximum density, and is there- 
fore intended to be 1 cubic decimeter. For 10 times, 100 
times, 1,000 times, and 10,000 times one of the above units, 
the prefixes deca-, hecto-, kilo-, and myria- are used. For 
Ts, rhs, talon Of the respective units, dect-, centi., and mils- 
are prefixed. The micron, adopted by the international 
commission, is one millionth of a meter. The following 
is a complete table of equivalents: 


1 myriameter = 6.4 i ag miles, or 6.21 statute 
miles. 

1 kilometer = 0.621 statute mile, or nearly § mile. 

1 hectometer = 109.4 yards. 

1 decameter = 0.497 chain, or 1.988 rods. 

1 meter = 89.37 inches, or nearly 3 feet 32 inches. 

1 decimeter = 3.9387 inches. 

1 centimeter = 0.8937 inch. 

1 millimeter = 0.08987 inch, or 1-25.4 inch. 

1 micron = oxtso inch. 

1 hectare = 2.471 acres, 

1 ssh = 119.6 square yards, 

1 centiare (or oe 

aquare Se = 10.764 square feet. 

1 decastere = 18 cubic yards, or about 2} cords. 

: pny cubic} _ 1 307 cubic yards, or 35.8 cubic feet. 

1 decistere = 84 cubic feet. 

1 kiloliter = ] tun 12 gallons 2 pints 2 gills old 
wine-measure. 

1 hectoliter = 22.01 imperial gallons, or 26.4 United 
States gallons. 

1 decaliter = 2 gallons | pint 23 gills imperial mea- 
sure, or 2 gallons 2 quarts 1 pint 3 
gill United States measure. 

1 liter = 1 pint 8 gills imperial, or 1 quart 3 
gill United States measure. 

1 deciliter = 0.704 gill imperial, or 0.845 gill United 
States measure. 

1 millier 


1 ton avoirdupois leas 35 pounds. 
2 hundredweight leas 33 pounds, or 


1 metric quintal 
220 pounds 7 ounces. 


womb, + dAyoc, pain.| In pathol., pain in the 1 kilogram =e le 8 ounces 44 drams avoirdu- 
T Ne ebery a womb. 1 hectogram = 8 ounces 8§ drams avoirdupois. 
oe metran (met’ran),n. The abuna; the head of 1 decagram = 154-32 grains troy. 
ae algae BOX! ~ the Abyssinian or Behiopic church. 4 declaram 24. Prt etilt aa 
metre » MN. See meter2. 1 centigram = 0.16482 grain. 
metre2, n. See meters, 1 milligram = 0.015432 grain. 


metrectopia (met-rek-t0’pi-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
uyTpa, womb (see matrix), + éxroroc, out of 
lace: see ectopia.] Displacement of the womb. 
homas, Med. Dict. 
ariel oe (met-rek-top’ik),a. [« metrectopia 


Closely connected with the metric system was the pro- 
posed division of the right angle or circular quadrant into 
00 equal parts ins of 90 Sy hata but this has not 
met with favor, mainly because the name degrees was re- 
tained, introducing a risk of confusion. See gram. 


metrical! (met’ri-kal), a. [< metric! + -al.] 
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Actzon and Artemis.— Metope from the southern temple of the 
eastern plateau of Selinus. 


work, cut in the same block with one triglyph or 


more. It was so called because in the primitive Doric, 
of which the later triglyphs represent the ends of the ceil- 
ing-beams, the metopes were left open as windows, and 
were thus literally apertures between the beams. The 
metopes were characteristically ornamented with sculp- 
tare in high relief, but they were frequently left plain, or 
adorned simply with painting. See cuts ander Dorie, 
monotrighyph, and temple. ; 

2. In zool., same as facies. Huxley. 


metric! (met’rik), a. 


an Athenian measure for liquids (about 9 Eng- 
lish gallons), < yerpeivy, measure, < pétpov, a 
measure: see meter3,] An ancient liquid mea- 
sure. The Attic, Macedonian, and Spanish metrete was 
about 40 liters, or 10} United States gallons. The Lace- 
demonian and Eginetan measure was about 55 litera. In 
Egypt the artaba was sometimes called a metrete. 


Of fynest must in oon metrete, 
Or it be atte the state of his fervence, 
VIII unce of grounden wermode in a shete 
Dependaunt honge, and XLti dayes swete ; 
Thenne oute it take. 

alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 208. 


[< NL. metricus, < Gr. 
Hetpixéc, taken in the lit. sense ‘ pertaining to 
measure,’ < pérpov, measure: see meter3, and 
ef. metric2, metric3.] Quantitative; involving 
or relating to measures of distance, especially 
in different directions. See geometry. 


metric? (met’rik), a.andn. [I.a.=F. métrique 


= Sp. métrico = Pg. It. metrico (ef. D. metriek 
metrisch = G. metrisch = Dan. Sw. metrisk), < 
L. metricus, < Gr. uetpixdéc, pertaining to meter 


metrically (met’ri-kal-i), adv. 
metrician (mé-trish’an), n. 


+ -ic.] Pertaining to or affected with met- Pertaining to measurement, or the use of 
rectopla. , Weights and measures; employed in or deter- 
metretet, . [ME.,< L. metreta,< Gr. uetpyric, mined by measuring: as, a metrical unit of 


length or quantity; the metrical systems of the 
ancients. 

If we agree to rr a precise metrical quantity of one 
metal as our standard. Jevons, Money, p. 69. 


Metrical diagram. See diagram.— Metrical 
erty or proposition. See descriptive property, Bidens : 


scriptrve. 
metrical? (met’ri-kal), a. [« metric? + -al.] 


Pertaining to or characterized by poetical mea- 
sure or rhythm; written in verse; metric: as, 
metrical terms; the metrical psalms. 
The Poesie metricall of the Grecians and Latines came 
to be much corrupted and altered. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 7. 
In a metrical 
manner; measuredly; as regards meter. 
[< metric? + -ian.] 
A writer of verse; one who is skilled in meters. 
Ye that bene metriciens me excuse. 
Court of Love, 1. 30. 
These Latin metricians . . . seem in their scanning of 
poetry to have beat time in the same way. 


J Hadley, Essays, p. 97. 
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metricist (met’ri-sist), n. [< metric? + -ist.] metrochrome (met’rd-krém), n. 
A metrical writer; a metrician. 


Cuunterpoint, therefore, is not to be achieved by the 
metricist, even though he be Pindar himself. 
Eneye. Brit., XIX. 262. 


metrics! (met’riks), ». [Pl. of metric!: see -ics. } 


metropolitan 


mer ouomy (met-ron’6-mi), n. [« metronome 

+ -y.] The act, process, or science of using 
a metronome, or of indicating tempo by refer- 
ence to a metronome. 

metronymic (met-r6-nim’ik), a. and x. [< Gr. 


[< Gr. uérpoy, 
@ measure, + ypoua, color.) An instrument 
for measuring colors. 

metrocracy (m6-trok’ra-si), n. [< Gr. pArnp, 
mother, + -xparia, < xpareiv, rule.) Rule by the 


The philosophical and mathematical theory of 
measurement. 

metrics? (met’riks), ». [Pl. of metric2: see -ics. ] 
1. The art of versification.— 2. The science or 
doctrine which treats of rhythm in language and 
its employment in poetic composition. Both as 
an art and as a science metrics is a branch of rhythmics, 
and relates to rhythm in language as music or harmonics 
does to musical rhythm, and orchestics (regezaee as an 
art or science by the ancients) to rhythm in the move- 
ments of the y. It is a distinct science from mar 
in its proper sense, the only department of which a 
proaching metrics is that called prosody — that is, the study 
of scent ty or the determination of longs and shorts in 
spoken re wae As a matter of convenience grammars 
have added to this elementary or empiric treatises on 
versification, and so in traditional and popular usage pros- 
ody is made equivalent to metrics. In metrical compo- 
sition the unit is the time (mora) or the syllable. In the 
nonrenclature of modern metrics syllables combine into 
feet or measures, these into lines, and lines into stanzas 
or pi) ag In the more exact and complete terminology 
of ancient metrics times or syllables combine into feet or 
measures, measures into cola, lines (verses), or periods, 
periods into systems or strophes, strophes into pericopes, 
and lines, periods, systems, or pericopes into poems, Also 


metric. 
Metridium (mé-trid’i-um), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. p7- 
Tpidioc, < wytpa, womb: see matriz.) A genus of 
sea-anemones. HM. marginatum is the commonest sea- 
anemone of the New England coast, found in abundance 
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Sea-anemone (Mefridium marginaturnt), open and closed. 


in quiet tide-pools on rocks and submerged timber. When 
full-blown or distended with water this actinia may be 
eight or ten inches in diameter. 

[< metri- 


cation (met/ri-fi-ka’shon), n. 
Sy + -ation (see -fication).] The making of 
verses; a metrical composition. ([Rare.] 
Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Through this metrification of Catullus. 
Tennyson, Hendecasyllabics. 
motrshet (met’ri-fi-ér), n. A metrist; a versi- 
er. 
metrify (met’ri-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. metrified, 
ppr. metrifying. [< OF. metrifier, « ML. metrifi- 
care, write in meter, ¢ L. metrum, meter (see 
meter2), + facere, make: see -fy.}) To compose 
meters or verses. 

In metrifying his base can not well be larger then a 
meetre of six. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 79. 
Metriinz (met-ri-i’né), n. pl. [< Metrius + 
-in@.] A group of beetles of the family Cara- 
bide, typified by the genus Metrius, having the 
body not pedunculate, the posterior coxe sepa- 
rated, the prosternum prolonged at the tip, 
and the mandibles with a setigerous puncture. 
Also Metriini, as a tribe of Carabine. 
metrist (mé’trist), 2. [= Sp. metrista, < ML. 
metrista, a writer in meter, a poet, < L. metrum, 
meter: see meter? and -ist.] One who is versed 
in poetic meter or rhythm; a metrical writer; 
@ metrician. 

Coleridge himself, from natural fineness of ear, was the 
best snetrist among modern English poeta, 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 267. 
metritis (mé-tri’tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. uf#rpa (see 
matrix), womb, + -tfis.] In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, especially of its middle coat. 
Metrius (met’ri-us), n. . < Gr. pérptoc, of 
moderate size, < vétpov, measure: see meter2.] 
The typical genus of Metriine, founded b 
Eschscholtz in 1829. M. contractus is a Cali- 
fornian species found in woods under stones. 
metrocarcinoma (mé-tr6-kir-si-nd’mi), n.; pl. 
metrocarcinomata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. uArpa, 
womb, + xapxivwua, a cancer: see carcinoma. ] 
In pathol., carcinoma of the uterus. 


motrograph (met’rd-graf), n. 


metrologist (met-rol’6-jist), n. 


metromania (met-ro-ma’ni-ii), ». 


metro ac (met-rd-ma’ni-ak), a. 


metrometer? (met-rom’e-tér), n. 


mother of the family. 


The theory which regards metrocracy and communal 
marriage as a stage through which the human race in gen- 
eral has passed. The Academy, Feb. 15, 1888, p. 136. 


[< Gr. puérpov, a 
measure, + ypddecv, write.] An apparatus for 
measuring and recording the rate of speed of a 
railway locomotive at any moment, and the time 
of arrival at and departure from each station. 


metrolacon (met-ro-i’a-kon), n.; pl. metroiaca 


(-ki). [LL., also metrotacum, < Gr. pytpwaxér, 
neut. of u7Tpwaxdc, equiv. to zytpgoc, of a mother, 
specifically of Cybele as the mother of the 
gods, < z#Tnp, mother: see mother!.] In pros., 
same as galliambus. 


metrological (met-r6-loj’i-kal),a. [< metrolog-y 


+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to metrology. 
[< netolony + 


~ist.] student of or an expert in metrology. 


metrology (met-rol’-ji), n. [= F. métrologie = 


Sp. metrologia = Pg. It. metrologia, < Gr. pétpov, 
a@ measure, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] 
The science of weights and measures. It has two 
parts, one relating to the art of weighing and measuring, 
and the other accumulating facts in regard to units of mea- 
sure which are now or have formerly been in use.— Docu- 
mentary metrology, the science of ancient weights and 
measures based upon the study of monuments, especially of 
standards in r to which there is sufficient evidence 
that they were intended to represent certain measures. — 
Historical metrology, the investigation of the weights 
and measures of the past, and especially of the ancients. 
It is divided into documentary and inductive metrology. 
—Inductive metrology, that based upon the measure- 
ment of a large number of objects in regard to any one 
of which there is little or no evidence that it was intended 
to have any exact measure. 


[= F. métro- 
manie = Sp. metromanta = Pg. metromania,< Gr. 
pétpov, measure, + pavia, madness.] A mania 
for writing poetry. 
[< metro- 
mania + -ic.] Characteristic of or affected with 
metromania; excessively fond of writing verses. 
He seems to have (suddenly) acquired the facility of 
versification, and to display it with almost metromaniac 


eagerness. 
W. Taxlor, Survey of German Poetry, I. 188. (Davies.) 


metrometer! (met-rom’e-tér),n. [<Gr. pérpor, 


measure, + pétpov, measure.} Same as metro- 


nome. 

[< Gr. y#rpa, 
the womb, + sérpov, measure.) Same as hyste- 
rometer. 


metronome (met’r6-n6m), n. [= F. métronome,< 


Gr. pétpov, a measure, + véuoc, law: see nome. ] 
A mechanical contrivance for marking time, es- 
pecially as an aid in musical study or perform- 


ance. In ite usual form it consists of a double pendulum 
(oscillating on ye inerty near ita center), the lower end of 
which is weighted with a ball of lead, while the upper end 
carries a weight of brass that may be moved up or down. 
When the latter weight is moved up, the rate of oscillation 
isslower; when it is moved down, the rate is faster. The 
upper end of the pace isgraduated, so that any desired 
number of oscillations per minute can be secured. The 
whole is connect- Z 
ed with clock- 
work having a 
strong ring, 
whereby the os- 
cillation may be 
maintained for 
several minutes, 
and each oacil- 
lation may be 
marked by a dis- 
tinct tick or 
clack. The inven- 
tion of the metro- 
nome was claim- 
ed by J. N. Mael- 
zelin 1816, but it 
is probable that 
he only adapted 
and introduced 
it to general use. 
The instrument 
is used for re- 
cording the tem- 
desired by a composer, and also as a means of teaching 
berinnera the habit of keeping strict time. Its use is in- 
dicated in printed music by the metronomie mark (which 
see, under mark1), Sometimes an attachment is added for 
striking a bell at every second, third, fourth, or sixth oe- 
cillation, so as to mark primary accents: such a metro. 
nome is called a bell-metronome. Various other metro- 
nomes have been invented, most of which are based upon 
the pendulum principle. Abbreviated #. 


Maelzel’s Metronome. 


(The dotted lines show the extent of vibration 
of the pendulum.) 


metronomic (met-ro-nom’ik), a. [« metronome 


+ -ic.] Pertaining to a metronome, or to tem- 


po as indicated by a metronome.—Metronomic 
mark. See markl. 


metrophlebitis (mé’trs-flé-bi’ tis), n. 


metropolet (met’rd-p6l), n. 


metro 


pnt pwvuuxés, named after one’s mother, < piyr7p, 
mother, + dvoza, Holic dvuua, name: see onym. 
Cf. matronymic, patronymic.) I, a. Derived 
from the name of a mother or other female an- 
cestor: correlative to patronymic: as, a metro- 
nymic name. 

II. ». A maternal name; a name derived 
from the mother or a maternal ancestor. 

Of metronymics, as we may call them, used as personal 


descriptions, we find examples both before and after the 
Conquest. E. A, Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 380. 


mT OMG ts (m6 -tr6-per’i-td-ni’tis), n. 


NL., < Gr. uatpa, the womb, + NL. pertionitis, 
q.v.] In pathol., inflammation of the uterus 
and peritoneum. 

[NL., < 


Gr. pitpa, the womb, + NL. phlebitis, q. v.] 
Inflammation of the veins of the womb. 
[< OF. metropole, 
F. métropole: see metropolis.) A metropolis. 
Halliwell. 

Dublin being the metropole and chiefe citie of the whole 


land, and where are hir maiesties princi and high 
courts. Holinshed, Ireland, an. 1578. 


metropolis (mé-trop’6-lis), n. [= F. métropole 


= Sp. metrépolt = Pg. It. metropoli, < LL. metro- 
polis, < Gr. uyrpérodc, a mother state or city (a 
state or city in relation to its colonies), also a 
capital city, < u#ryp, = E. mother, + wéAcc, state, 
city: see police.] 1. In ancient Greece, the 
mother city or parent state of a colony, as 
Corinth of Corecyra and Syracuse, or Phocsa 
of Massalia (Marseilles), the colony being in- 
dependent, but usually maintaining close rela- 
tions with the metropolis. 
This Sidon, the auncient Metropolis of the Phonicians 
(now called Saito), in likelihood was built by Sidon. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 90. 
Colonies may be regarded as independent states, attach- 
ed to their metropolis by ties of sympathy and common de- 
scent, but no further. 
W. Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiq., p. 314. 
2. Later, a chief city; a seat of government; 
in the early church, the see or chief city of an 
ecclesiastical province. 
We stop at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a 
kingdom, but at present a poor town. 
Addison, Travels in Italy. 
3. In modern usage: (a) Specifically, the see 
or seat of a metropolitan bishop. 
That so stood out against the holy church, 


The great metropolis and see of Rome. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 72. 


Marcianopolis lost its metropolitical rights, though it 
still continued a See; and Debeltus or Zagara became the 
Metropolis of the province. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, £ 44. 
(b) The capital city or seat of government of a 
country, as London, Paris, or Washington. (c) 
A chief city; a city holding the first rank in any 
respect within a certain territorial range: as, 
New York is the commercial metropolis of the 
United States.— 4. In zodgeog. and bot., the 
place of most numerous representation of a 
ecies by individuals, or of a genus by species; 
the focus of a generic area. See generic. 
litan (met-r6-pol’i-tan), a.andn. [= 
F. métropolitain = Sp. Pg. It. metropolitano, < 
LL. metropolitanus, of a metropolis, < metropo- 
lis, a metropolis: see metropolis.} I, a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a metropolis, in any sense; 
residing in or connected with a metropolis: as, 
metropolitan enterprise; metropolitan police. 
The eclipse 
That metropolitan volcanoes make, 
Whose Stygian throatg breathe darkness all day long. 
Cowper, Task, iii. 727. 
2. Of or pertaining to the chief see of an eccle- 
siastical province: as, a metropolitan church. 

A bishop at that time had power in his own diocese over 
all other ministers there, and a metropolitan bishop sun- 
dry preéminence above other bishops. 

Hooker, Fecles. Polity, vil § 8. 


Very near the itan church there are several 
pieces of marble entablatures and columns, 
Pococke, Deacription of the East, I. 1 253. 


Metropolitan district. See district. ; 

II, ». 1. A citizen of the mother city or pa- 
rent state of a colony. See metropolis, 1. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Hel- 


lens, and were recognized as such by each other. 
Grote, Hist. Greece, ITI. 315. 


2. Eccles.: (a) In the early Christian church, 
the bishop of the municipal capital of a prov- 
ince or eparchy, who had a general ecclesias- 


metropolitan 


tical superintendence over the bishops and 
churches of his province, confirmed, ordained, 
and when necessary excommunicated the bish- 
ops, and convened and presided over the pro- 
vineial synods. The superiority in rank of the bishops 
of the principal sees was 80 eae established that many 
authorities have held that the office of metropolitan (in- 
cluding also under this title the primates of patriarc 
sees) was of apostolic origin. In the developed < organiza- 
tion under the Christian emperors a metropolitan ranked 
above an ordinary bishop and below a patriarch or exarch. 
In medieval times the power of most of the metropolitans 
in western countries became much diminished, while that 
of the diocesan bishops and the pope was relatively in- 
creased. See archbishop and primate. 

By consent of all churches, . . . the precedency in each 
province was assigned tothe Bishop of the Metropolis, who 
was called the first Bishop, the Metropolitan. 

Barrow, The Pope's Supremacy. 

The bishops [of Cyprus] were . . . subjected tothe Latin 


PDO, who was bound to administer justice among 
em. 


Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 167. 
(6) Inmodern usage, in the Roman Catholic and 
other episcopal churches, any archbishop who 
has bishops under his authority. 

These be, lo, the verye prelates and bysshoppes mefro- 


politanes and postles of theyr secta. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 1001. 


The archbishops of Canterbury and York are both metro- 
ttans. Hook, 


An Oath of obedience to the metropolitan... was added 


to the Oath of Supremacy. 
R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvi. 


(c) In the Greek Church, the bishop of the muni- 
cipal capital of a province, who is in rank inter- 
mediate between a patriarch and a bishop or 
titular archbishop. 

At le the gilded portals of the sanct are re- 
dened aa the ropolilan, attended by thie deacon 
comes forward, carrying the Holy Eucharist. 

Harper's Mag., UXXIX. 197. 
St. A chief city; a metropolis. 
It (Amiens) is . . . the metropolitan of Picard 


Coryat, Crudities L. 15. 
metropolitanate (met-ré-pol’i-tan-at), n. [< 

ML. *metropolitanatus, < . metropolitanus, & 
metropolitan: see metropolitan.) The office or 
see of a metropolitan bishop. 

As his wife she (Heloisa] closed against him [Abelard] 
that ascending ladder of ecclesiastical honours, the prior- 
ate, the abbacy, the bishopric. the metropolitanate, the car- 
dinalate, and even that which was beyond and above all. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, viii. 5. 
metropolitanism (met-r6-pol’i-tan-izm), n. 
The state of being a metropolis or great city. 
The retarn of aie! York to fo pe pen etoni Sesr is not 
Vv enco ers our r 788. 
re eee Hlectric Reo XV, ix. 4. 
anety opal tanize (met-r6-pol’i-tan-iz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. metropolitanized, ppr. ctr oneutani ey. 
[< metropolitan + -ize.] To impart the character 
of a metropolis to; render metropolitan. 

The intermediate space (between Philadelphia and New 
York] must be metropolitanized. 

Philadelphia Press, Jan. 5, 1870. 
metropolitet (mé-trop’6-lit), n. and a. _[< LL. 
metropolita, a bishop in a metropolis, < LGr. 4- 
TporoAityc, & native of a metropolis, a bishop in 
a metropolis, < Gr. uyrpérodic, metropolis: see 
metropolis.) Same as metropolitan. 


The whole Countrey of Ruasia is termed by some by the 


name of Moscouia the Metropolite city. 


Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 479. 


metroscope (m6 ’tro-skop), n. 


metroscopy (mé-tros’k6-pi), n. 


8 
M 


metrotome (m6é’ trd-tém), n. 


Metroxylon (mé6-trok’si-lon), n. 
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metrorrhea, metrorrhewa (mé-tro-ré’i), n. 


NL. metrorrhea, ¢ Gr. uatpa, womb, + peir, 
ow.] A morbid discharge from the uterus, 


as of mucus. 

¢ (< Gr. arpa, 
womb, + oxozeiv, view.}] An instrument for 
listening to the sounds made by the heart of the 
fetus in the womb through the vagina. 


[< Gr. pfrpa, 
womb, + -oxoria, < oxomeiv, view: see metro- 
cope} Investigation of the uterus. 
etrosideresx (mé’tro-si-dé’ré-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1865), < Metrosideros + 
-e@.) Asubtribe of plants of the natural order 
Myrtacee, the myrtle family, typified by the ge- 
nus Metrosideros. It is characterized by many free 
stamens, arranged in one or many series, or connate in 
clusters, ore the petals, myrtle-like or large and fea- 
ther-veined leaves, and flowers almost always in corymbs 
or short racemes. It embraces 11 genera and about 60 
species, which are found principally in Australia and New 


edonia. 
Metrosideros (mé’tr6-si-dé’ros), n. (NL. 


(Banks, 1788), < Gr. uyrpa, the pith or heart of a 
tree, lit. womb, + cidypos, iron: see siderite.) A 
genus ofplants v 
of the natural We = lig) 
order AMyrta- NON 
cee and the 
tribe Septo- 
spermea, type 
of the subtribe 


Metrosideree. 
They are trees 
or SLenDe some- 
times climbers 
—a few climb- 
ing when young, 
and independent 
when ol The 
ovules are. ar- 
ranged in many 
series, and hori- 
zontal or ascend- 
ing; the leaves are 
oppceite and fea- 

er-veined; the flowers are usually showy, prevailingly 
red, strongly marked vd their crown of very numerous 
long erect stamens, and borne in dense terminal three- 
forked cymes. There are about 20 species, growing chiefl 
in the Pacific islands, from New Zealand to the Sandwic 
Islands, one species each in tropical Australia, the Indian 
archipelago, and South Africa. M. vera is the iron-tree of 
Java, and M. robusta the rata of New Zealand. Various 
ne es are known in cultivation. Nine fossil cies of 
this genus have been described, chiefly from the European 
Tertiary, but one occurs in the Middle Cretaceous of Green- 
an 


Ironwood ( Afetrosideros vera). 


[< Gr. uirpa, 
womb, + roudc, cutting, < réyvecv, rapeiv, cut.) 
In surg., an instrument used to divide the neck 


of the uterus. 

(NL. (Rott- 
boll), < Gr. z#rpa, the pith or heart of a tree, 
+ fbAov, wood.] A genus of palms, known to 
older writers as Sagus (Blume), of the tribe 
Lepidocaryee and the subtribe Calamea. They 
bear fruit but once, and are characterized by robust stems 
and branching spikes. They are large trees with terminal 
suberect pinnately cut leaves having opposite linear-lan- 
ceolate segments; the spadix has a coriaceous prickly 
speine: Seven species are known, indigenous in the 

alay archipelago, New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands 
M. levis and M. Rumpht, natives of Siam, the Malayan 
islands, etc., are the proper sago-palms. The former grows 
from 25 to 50 feet high, and has a rather thick trunk, cov- 
ered with leaf-scars, which bears a graceful crown of large 
innate leaves, from the center of which arise the pyrami- 


mettled (met’1d), a. 


mettlesomeness (met 


metwandt (met’wond), n. 


meum! (mé’ um). 


Meum? (mé’um), n. 


mew 


3. Natural temperament; specifically, a mascu- 
line and ardent temperament; spirit; courage; 
ardor; enthusiasm. 


They . .. tell me flatly I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff ; 
but a Corinthian, a lad of mettle. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., if 4. 18. 


Her (a falcon's) mettle makes her careless of danger. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 


The winged courser, like a generous horse, 
Shows most true mettle when you check his course. 
Pope, y on Criticism, 1. 87. 


To put one on or to his mettle, to put one’s spirit, cou- 
rage, or energy to the test. 
It puts us on our mettle to see our old enemies the French 
taking the work with us, 
Lever, Davenport Dunn, xiii, (Hoppe.) 


Not that we slacken in our pace the while, not we: we 
rather put the bits of blood upen their mettle. 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxxvi. (Hoppe.) 


Formerly spelled metaled ; 
< mettle, metal, + -ed2,.] Full of mettle or cou- 
rage; spirited. 

In manhood he is a mettled man, 


And a mettle-man by trade. 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child's Ballads, V. 287). 


I am now come toa more chearful Country, and amongst 
a People somewhat more vigorous and being not 
so heavy as the Hollander, or homely as they of Zealand. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 12. 


A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
Spurs on his metiled courser proud. 
Marmion, L 3. 


mettlesome (met’l-sum), a. [< mettle + -some.] 


Full of mettle or spirit; courageous; fiery. 


Jockies have cular Sounds and Whistles, and 
Stroakings, and other Methods to sooth Horses that are 
mettlesome. N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, 1. 247. 


mettlesomely (met’l-sum-li), adv. Ina mettle- 


some manner; with spirit. 
]-sum-nes), . The qual- 
ity of being mettlesome or spirited. 


metusiast (me-tii’si-ast),. [< Gr. uerovoia, par- 


ticipation, communion, <¢ perd, along with, + 
ovcia, being, substance, < oica, ppr. fem. of elvaz, 
be.] One who maintains the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. ([Rare.] 


The Metusiasts and Papista. 
T. Rogers, On the y-nine Articles, p. 289. (Davies.) 


An obsolete form 
of metewand. 


Metzgeria (mets-jé’ri-i),». [NL. (Raddi, 1820), 


named after Johann Metzger, a German bota- 
nist.] A small, widely diffused genus of die- 
cious jungermanniaceous Hepatica, the type of 
the former order Metzgeriew. The capsule is ovate, 
the antheridia one to three, inclosed by a one-leafed in- 
volucre on the under side of the midrib, 

eries (mets-jé-ri’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Nees 
von Esenbeck, 1833-38), « Metzgeria + -ew.] A 
former tribe of Jungermanniacee, typified by 
the genus Metzgeria. 

[L., neut. of meus, mine, 
« me (gen. mei, ace. me), me: see mel,] Mine; 
that which is mine._Meum and tuum, mine and 
thine; what is one’s own and what is another's: as, his 


ideas of meum and tuum are somewhat confused (a hu- 
morous way of insinuating dishonesty). 


(NL. (Tournefort, 1700) 
< L.meum,< Gr. pjov, spignel. Hence ult. mew7. 

A genus of umbelliferous plants of the tribe 
Seselinece and the subtribe Selinee. It is charac- 


terized by an oblong fruit, with the ribs very much raised 
and partially winged, by having no oil-tubes, and by the 
face of the seed being concave or furrowed. There is but 
a single species, M. atha \ which grows in the 
mountainous pu of central and western Europe. It isa 
smooth herb, known as apt or bald: 


metropolitic (met-ré-pol’i-tik), a. [< ML. me- 
ne 2 sticus, < LGr. pat porodetixdc, < pnt potrodiryes, 
a bishop in a metropolis: see metropolite.] 
Same as metropolitical. 


al flower-spikes. The latter is a much smaller tree, fur- 
ther distinguished by the sharp spines borne on its leaves 
and flower-sheaths. These trees flower when about fifteen 
years old, and require nearly three years to ripen their 
fruit, after which they die. (See sago.) M. Rumphii isa 


: or also as mevw, 
Canterbury, then honoured with the metropolitic see. littoral tree which forms dense growths ; M. levis growsin smicken benicar? hearse tuftot radic : 
Selden, Illustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xviii. swamps. M. amicarum, a species in the Friendly Islands, cubedelh a which aoe deen . o cal leaves, the 


cut into numerous bt Bip 
but short lobes, so that they have the appearance of being 
whorled or clustered along the stalk. The flowers are 
white or purplish, and grow in compound umbels. 
meute, ». See muted, 


mevablet, a. A Middle English form of movable. 


yields seeds which serve as a vegetable ivory. 
mettadelt,n. (< It. metadella, aliquid measure. ] 

A measure of wine, containing one quart and 

nearly half a pint, two of which make a flask. 


metropolitical (met’r6-p6-lit’i-kal), a. [< met- 

ropolitic + -al.] 1. Pertaining to or being a 
metropolis; metropolitan. 

This is the chief or metropokitical city of the whole 


; Bailey, 1731. 
island. R. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 832). Y) : : : 
re ttelr, A solet t meet, mevet, v. A Middle English form of move. 
2. Eccles., pertaining to the rank, office, or see ape tee a da ss rh aa of meet rare g 


of a metropolitan. ; ; RE eee a A dial. di 
The erection of a power in the person of Titus, a met mettle (met’l),». [A former vernacular spell- Mevy (mev’1), .; pl. mevies (-iz).  [ al. dim. 


political power over the whole island of Crete. 
Abp. Sancroft, Sermons, p. 4. (Latham.) 


Mepeham himself fell a victim to the pope's licy, for 
he died of mortification at being repelled in his metro- 
political visitation by Grandison, bishop of Exeter, who 
announced that the pope had exempted him from any 
such jurisdiction. Stubbs, Const, Hist., § 384. 


Canterbury is. . . the metropolitical cathedral — i. e., the 
cathedral of the metropolitan. N. and Q., 5th ser., X. 397. 
metrorrhagia (mé-tr6-ra’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Hitpa, womb (see matrix), + -payia, € pryviva, 
break, burst.) Uterine hemorrhage; an effu- 
sion of blood from the inner surface of the 
uterus in the menstrual period,or at other times. 
Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, II. 28. 


ing of metal, in all uses; now confined to fig. 
senses.] 1t. Same as metal. 


Then John pull’d out his good broad sword, 
That was made of the mettle so free. 
Johnie Armatrang (Child's Ballads, VI. 48). 


2. Physical or moral constitution; material. 
My name is John Little, a man of good mettle ; 


Ne’er doubt me, for I'll play my a 
Robin Hood and Little John (Child’s Ballads, V. 221). 


Every man living . . . shall assuredly meet with an hour 
of temptation, a certain critical hour, which shall more es- 
pecially try what mettle his heart is made of. 

South, Sermons, VI. vii. 

Romsdal’s Horn ... will try the mettle of the Alpine 
Club when they have conquered Switzerland. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 83. 


of mewl.] A sea-mew; a gull. 
About his sides a thousand sea gulls bred, 
The mevy and the halcyon. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 1. 


rare (mi),n. [Also dial. (Se.) maw, dim. mevy ; 


ME. mewe, matce, mowe, < AS. m&w, in glosses 
also medu, méu, még = MD. D. meeww = MLG. 
méwe, LG. mewe = OHG. méh, mégi (G. mewe 
mowe, < LG.) = Icel. mér = Sw. mdke = Dan. 
maage (cf. F. dial. mauwe, F. dim. mouette, < 
Teut.), a mew; perhaps orig. imitative of the 
ee ery.] Agull; asea-mew. See cut under 

ull2, 

. Here it is only the mew that wails. 
Tennyeon, The Sea-Fairies. 


‘mew 


mew? (mii), ©. 4. 
with diff. pron. miaw, myaw, miau, meow; = D. 


maauicen = MHG. mawen, miauzen, G. mauen, mews! (miz), n. pl. 


miauen = Dan. miaue, miave = W. meician, mew; 
also freq. mewl, miaul, etc. (see mewl); cf. Slav. 
Serv. maukati = Pol. miaucza¢d = Russ. myau- 
kati, mew; Hind. miydtn, mewing; imitative 
of a cat’s peculiar cry. ] To cry as a Gat. 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 1. 


To a*/ mewt. See cry. 
mew? (mi),”. [Formerly also meaw; from the 
verb.] The ery of a cat. 
mew? (mii),¢. ¢. [Early mod. E. also mue ; « ME. 
mewen, < OF. muer, change, molt, < L. mutare, 
change: see mute2, molt?, Cf. mew4, n. and v.)} 
To change (the covering or dress); especially, 
to shed, as feathers; molt. 
With that he gan hire humbly to salewe 
With dredeful chere, and oft his hewes mewe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iL 1268. 
Methinks I see her as an eagle prs | her mighty youth, 
and kindling her undasl'd eyes at the full mid-day beam. 
Milton, Areopagitica, 
"Tis true, I was a lawyer, 
Bat I have mew'd that coat; I hate a lawyer. 
Beau. and Fl, Little French Lawyer, fli. 2. 
Forsooth, pf the king has 'd 
All his gray om vord” Broken Heart, ii. 1. 
mew? (mii), 7. Sorat mod. E. also mue; < ME. 
mewe, miewe, mue, < OF. mue, F. mue = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. muda, a molting, a cage for birds when 
molting, a mew for hawks (ML. muta), < muer, 
ehange, molt: see mew3, mute?, mutes.) 1A 
cage for birds while mewing or molting; hence, 
any cage or coop for birds, especially for hawks. 
Fressh as blyve 
As thai be take unhurt, with IITI or V 
Of thrusshes tamed, putte hem in this mewe, 
To doo disport among thees gestes newe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T.8.), p. 21. 


The first that devised a barton & nwe to keepe foule, 
was M. Leneus Strabo, a gentleman of Rome, who made 
sach an one at Brindis, where he had enclosed birds of all 
kinds. Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. 50. 


As the haggard, cloister’d in her mev, 
To scour her downy robes. 
Quaries, Emblems, ili. 1. 
Hence—2. An inclosure; a close place; a place 
of retirement or confinement. 
Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad, ... 
She ands forth comming from her dati sone mew, 
Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 
Spenser, F. Q., L. v. 20. 


ee pes hana to your ora : ; 

‘Suoeder, ee, of Da Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Vocation. 
3+. A place where fowls were confined for fat- 
tening. 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 849. 
4. pl. Astable. See mewsl. 


I wold fayne my gray horse wer kept in mewe for gnattys. 


(Formerly also meaw; also mewler (mi’lér), n. 
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[Formerly also meavler; 
« mewl + -erl.] One who crys or mewls. 

Formerly also mues; pl. 
of mew, n., 4.] 1. The royal stables in Lon- 
don, so called because built where the mews of 
the king’s hawks were situated; hence, a place 
where carriage-horses are kept in large towns. 


The Mews at asoglas Fe tres Westminster, is 80 called 
from the word Mew, which in the falconer’s language is 
the name of a place wherein the hawks are put at the moult- 
ing time, when they cast their feathers. e king’s hawks 
were ace at this place as early as the year 1877, an. 1 
Richard II.; but A. D. 1587, the 27th year of Henry VIII. 
it was converted into stables for that monarch’s horses, and 
the hawks were removed. 

Strutt, Sporta and Pastimes, p. 96. 


There was some disturbance last night in consequence 
of the mob assembling round the King's mews, where the 
reat of the battalion had marched to Portsmouth still 
remained. Greville, Memoirs, June 16, 1820. 


2. [Used as a singular.] An alley or court in 
which stables or mews are situated: as, he lives 
up & mews. 

Mr. Turveydrop’s greatroom .. . was built into a mews 
at the back. Dickens, Bleak House, xiv. 


The mewe of London, indeed, constitute a world of their 
own. They are tenanted by one class—coachmen and 
grooms, with their wives and families — men who are de- 
voted to one pursuit, the care of horses and c es, 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 283. 


mews2, n. A dialectal form of moss!. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

mewtt, ». See mutes. 

Mexican (mek’si-kan), a. andn. [= F. Mezi- 


cain = It. Mexicano = Sp. Mejicano = Pg. Mex- 
icano, < NL. Mexicanus, of Mexico; < Mexico 
(Sp. Mejico).] I, a. Native or pertaining to 
exico, a republic lying south of the United 
States, a to its inhabitants Mexican asphalt. 
Same as jpapote.— Mexican banana, crow, elemi, 
etc. See the nouns.— Mexican clover. See Richardso- 
nia.— Mexican embroidery, a kind of embroidery in use 
for the decoration of towels, table-cloths, etc., done with a 
simple stitch and in outline patterns, and especially adapt- 
ed to washable materials. e name is derived from the 
angular and grotesque character of the design, suggesting 
heey. aye oF ‘fcwer, partinen no 
»O orange-ower, on, . 
the nouns.— Mexican pottery, pottery niade! y the in- 
habitants of Mexico before the Spanis conquest, com- 
prising utensils, and also idols and images of grotesque 
character. Spanish writers of the sixteenth century speak 
with admiration of the pottery found in use in Mexico by 
the Spanish Invaders. e few specimens that have been 
spared to the present day have been found in tombs, and 
occasionally among the ruins of temples.— Mexican shil- 
: bit2, 7.— Mexican tea, a weedy plant, Chenopo- 
dium ambrosicides, naturalized in the United States from 
tropical America, Also called (especially the variety anthel- 
minticum) wormeeed.— Mexican thistle, tiger-fower, 
etc. See the nouns.—Mexican turkey, is mexi- 
cana, the supposed original of the domestic turkey. See 
turkey.— Mexican vine. Same as Madeira-vine.— Mexi- 
can weasel, Same as kinkajou.— Mexican whisk. Same 
as broom-root. 


II, n. A native or an inhabitant of Mexico. 


Paston Letters (1471), 111. 12. Meyt, ». An obsolete form of May4. 
In mew?, in close keeping; in confinement; in secret. Mmeynet, ”. See metny. 
meynealt, a. An obsolete form of menial. 


*ere not thi tresure aye Closyd in mevwe ; 
suche old tresure wyll the shame ynowe. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 69. 


mew‘ (miu), v. ¢ [Early mod. E. also mue; ¢ 


mew4t,n.] To shut up; confine, as in a cage or Meynpernourt, %. 
meynpriset, 7. 
meyntt. An obsolete preterit and past partici- 


other inclosure; immure. 
He mewde hir up as men mew hawkes. 
Taming of a (Child's Ballads, VIII. 185). 


More pity that the eagle should be mew'd, 
While kites and buzzards prey at Bags 
.» Rich. III., i. 1. 182. 


They keep me meu'd up here, as they mew mad folks, 
No company but m ictions. 


mew® (mi). An obsolete or dialectal preterit of 
mowl, Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
mew®, ». A dialectal variant of mow2. 
mew? (mi), n. (Ult.< L. meum, spignel: see 
Meum2?,| The herb spignel. 
mewer (mii’ér), ”. [< mew2 + -erl.] One who 
or that which mews or cries. Cotgrave. 

See mute! 
(mii’gul), ». Same as mewl; some- 
times, specifically, Larus canus. 
mewl (mil), v7.4. [Formerly also meawl, also 
with diff. pron. miaul, myaul (cf. F. miauler = 
Sp. maullar, mayar = It. miagolare, miagulare, 


mewl, etc.); freq. of mew2.] 1+. To cry as a 
cat; mew. Cotgrave.—2, To cry as a child. 
At first the infant, 


Mewling and poring in the nurse’s arms. 
Aak., As you Like it, iL 7. 144. 


Our fatare Ciceros are meiling infants. 
E. Everett, Orations, I. 419. 
mewl (mil), 2. [< mewl, v.] Thecry of achild. 


A woman's voice and a baby’s mew! were heard. 
Mre. Anne Marsh, Rose of Ashurst, iii. (Hoppe.) 


meyntenet, v. 

meyntenourt, ”. 
, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 5. Meynyt, ”. 
mezail, x. 


mezeledt, mezeldt, a. 
Mezentian (mé-zen’shian), a. [< Mezentius (see 


mezereon Sora geen n. 


mezereum (mé-ze’ré-um), n. 


mezquite, ». 
mezuzah (me-zi’zi), .; pl. mezuzoth (-zoth). 


Meynert’s commissure. Same as commissura 


basalis of Meynert (which see, under commis- 
sura). 

A variant of mainpernor. 
See mainprise. 


ple of ming. 
An obsolete variant of main- 
tain, 
An obsolete variant of main- 
tainer. 
See meiny. 
See mesail. 
See meseled. 


def.) + -an.] Relating to Mezentius, a myth- 

ical Etrusean king, noted for his cruelty, al- 

oe to have formed an alliance with the Rutu- 
ans. 

Spared from the curse of the imperial system and the 
Mezentian union with Italy, . . . it [England] hia ar 
its own common laws. Stubbs, Const. Hist., I. 6. 
{[< F. mézéréon = 
Sp. mezereon, < Ar. and Pers. mdzariytin, the 
camellia.] An Old World shrub, Daphne Meze- 
reum. See cut under Daphne.— Mezereon bark. 
See bark2. 

[NL.: see meze- 
reon.) Same as mezereon. 
See mesquit2. 


{Heb.] Among the Jews, an emblem consist- 
ing of a piece of parchment, inscribed on one 
side with the words found in Deut. vi. 4-9 and 
xi. 13-21, on the other with ‘‘Shaddai,” ‘the Al- 


mezza, a. 
mezza-majolica (med/zi-ma-jol’i-ki#,), x. Early 


mezzanine (mez’a-nin), n. 


mezzo (med’zo), a.; fem. mezza mer ee 


mezzo-rilievo (med’z6-re-lya’v6), n. 


mezzotint (mez’6- or med’z6-tint), n. 


meszzotint 


mighty,’ and so placed in a small hollow cylin- 
der that the divine name is visible through an 
opening covered by a glass. This cylinder is affixed 
to the right-hand door-post in Jewish houses. The Jews 
believed that the mezuzah had the virtue of an amulet in 
protecting a house from disease and evil spirits. 

Every pious Jew, as often as he s the mezuzah, in 
leaving the house or in entering it, touches the divine 
name with the finger of his right hand, puts it to his 
mouth, and kisses it, saying in Hebrew “The Lord shall 
iil thy going out and thy coming in from this time 
orth, and even for evermore” (Ps. cxxi. 8), 

cClintock and Strong, Cyc. 
See mezzo. 


Italian pottery of decorative character similar 
to that of true majolica, but less ornamental. 
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Mezza-majolica.— Italian, 17th century. 


a) Pottery painted and glazed, but without enamel. (0) 

ttery having the enamel and richly painted, but without 
metallic luster. 
[< F. mezzanine, ¢ 
It. mezzanino, < mezzo, middle: see mezzo. ] 
arch.: (a) A story of diminished height intro- 
duced between two higher stories; an entresol. 
See cut under entresol. (b) A window less in 
height than in breadth; a window in an en- 
tresol. 

(It., < 


L. medius, middle: see mid], medium.] In muste, 
middle; half; mean; moderate. Abbreviated 


M.— Mezza manica, a half-shift in violin-playing.— 
Mezza orchestra, with but half the instruments of an 
orchestra.—Mezza voce, with but half the voice; not loud. 
— Mezzo forte, moderately loud. Abbreviated of _ 
Mezzo 0, moderately soft. Abbreviated mp.— Mez- 
zo punto. Same as Guewse lace (which see, under lace). — 
Pere eoPrano, a voice or a voice-part of a compass 
between those of the soprano and the alto; a low soprano, 
especially one with a larger, deeper natural quality than 
a true soprano.— Meszo-soprano clef, a C clef when 
placed on the second line of the staff.— Mezzo staccato, 
moderately or half staccato.— Mezzo-tenore, a voice or 
a voice-part of a compass between those of the tenor and 
the bass; a low tenor: more usually called a barytone, 
though the latter is rather a high bass than a low ite < 
t., 
mezzo, middle, half, + rilievo, relief: see relief. ] 
1. In sculp., relief higher than bas-relief but 
lower than alto-rilievo; middle relief.—2. A 


piece of sculpture in such relief. 
(< It. 


mezzotinto, < mezzo, middle, half, + tinto (< L. 
tinctus), painted, pp. of tingere, paint: see tint, 
tinge.) A method of engraving on copper or 
steel of which the essential feature is the bur- 
nishing and scraping away, toa variable extent, 
of a uniformly roughened surface consisting of 
minute incisions, accompanied by a bur, pro- 


duced by an instrument called a cradle or rocker. 
This surface is left nearly undisturbed in the deepest shad- 
ows of the subject, but is partially removed in the middle 
tinta, and completely in the highest lights. Thus treated, 
the plate, when inked, prints impressions graded in light 
and shade according to the requirements of the design, 
from a rich velvety and perfectly uniform black up through 
every variation of tone to brilliant white, or showing, when 
desirable, the sharpest contrasts between the extremes. 
This style of engraving, invented by Van Siegen, a Dutch- 
man, in 1643, though erroneously ascribed to his pupil 
Prince Rupert, has been pursued with most success In Eng- 
land. The defect of the process is that it does not admit 
of clear and sharp delineation of forms; hence in modern 
practice the outline of the design is strongly etched with 
acid before the cradle is used, and texture ‘A often given 
e the finished plate by lines produced by dry-point etch- 
ng. 


mezszotint 


This afternoon Prince Rupert shew'd me with his owne 
hands ye new way of graving call'd Mezzo Tinto. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 18, 1661. 


Mezzotint print, in photog., a picture having some resem- 
blance in texture, finish, ur effect to a mezzotint engrav- 
ing. See the quotation. 


Others modify the effects and soften their paper printe 
by interposing a sheet of glass, of gelatin, of mica, or of 
tissue paper between the negative and the paper; in this 
way are made the so-called Mezzotint Prints. 

Lea, Photography, p. 194. 

mezzotint (mez’o- or med’zo-tint), v. t. [< mez- 

zotint,n.] To engrave in mezzotint; represent 
in or as if in mezzotint. 

How many times I had lingered to study the shadows 


of the leaves mezzotinted upon the turf, 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 54. 


Painted by Kneller in 1716, and mezzotinted a year later 
by Smith. Scribner's Mag., 111. 542. 
mezzotinter (mez’o- or med’z6-tin-tér), n. An 
artist who works in mezzotint; an engraver of 

mezzotints. 
1700. Mr. John Smith; The best mezzntinter, .. . who 
united softness with strength, and finishing with freedom. 
Walpole, Catalogue of Engravers, V. 202. 

mezzotinto (med-z0-tin’to), n. and v. 
meczzotint. 

mf, In music, the abbreviation of mezzo forte. 

M. FP. H. An abbreviation of Muster of Fux- 
hounds. 

M. ft. [Abbr. of L. mistura fiat: mistura, mix- 
ture; fiat, 3d pers. sing. subj. pres. of fieri, be 
done: see fiat.) In phar., let a mixture be 
made: used in medical prescriptions. 

Mg. In chem., the symbol for magnesium. 

M.G. (a) An abbreviation of Major-General. 
(b) In musical notation, an abbreviation of the 
French main gauche (left hand), indicating that 
: ae or passage is to be played with the left 

and, 

Mgr. An abbreviation of Monsignor or of Mon- 
seigneur, 

M.H.G. An abbreviation of Middle High Ger- 
man. Inthe etymologies in this work it is writ- 
ten more briefly ALHG. 

mho (mo), ». [A reversed form of ohm.] A 
term proposed by Sir William Thomson for the 
unit of electrical conductivity. It is the econ- 
ductivity ofa body whose resistance is one ohm. 

mhometer (mom’e-tér), . [<¢ mho + Gr. é- 
Tpov, measure.) An instrument for measuring 
electrical conductivities. 

mi (mé), »._ [It., ete., orig. taken from the first 
syllable of L. mira: see gamut.) In solmization, 
the syllable used for the third tone of the scale. 
In the seale of C this tone is E, which is there- 
fore sometimes called mi in France, aly ete. 
— Mi contra fa, in medieral music, the interval of the 
tritone, ‘‘the devil in music”: so named because it oc- 
curred between mi (B) of the “hard” hexachord and fa 
(F) of the “natural” hexachord: see hexachord and tri- 
tone. Also called st contra fa. 

miana-bug (mi-an’ii-bug),. (< Miana, a town 
in Persia, + E. bug2.] A kind of tick, Argas 
persicus, of the family Lrodida, whose bite is 
very painful and said to be even fatal. See 
Argas. 

miaouli (mi-ou’li), m. [Malay (?).] The volatile 
oil of Melaleuca flavifiora. It closely resem- 
bles cajeput-oil. 

miargyrite (mi-ir’ji-rit), n. [« Gr. peiwy, less, 
+ dpyvpoc, silver, + -ite2,.] In mineral., a sul- 
phid of antimony and silver, occurring in mono- 
clinic crystals of an iron-black color with dark 
cherry-red streak. 

miarolitic (mi-ar-6-lit’ik), a. (¢ Gr. puapédc, 
stained, impure, + Aifo¢, stone.] A word in- 
troduced by Rosenbusch to designate the struc- 
ture of rocks of the granitic family, where the 
magma in assuming a crystalline character has 
shrunk in dimensions so as to leave numerous 
small cavities, giving the mass a structure 
somewhat analogous to that commonly desig- 
nated as saccharoidal, as in the case of meta- 
morphic limestone, and also to that to which 
the name drusy is sometimes applied. 

mias (mi’as),. [Malay.] A native name of the 


orang-outang. The natives distinguish three kinds, 
mias-pappan, mias-kassar, and mias-rombi, which are, 
however, not scientifically determined to be different from 
one another. A. R. Wallace. 


miaskite, miascite (mi-as’kit), ». [« Miask, 
in Siberia, where the rock is found, + -ite2.] 
In petrog. See eleolite-syenite. 
miasm (mi’azm), ». [< F. miasme = Sp. Pg. It. 
miasma, < NL. miasma, ¢ Gr. piacnua, stain, pol- 
lution (cf. pacpudc, stain), < puaiverv, stain, dye, 
taint, pollute.] Same as miasma. 
The plague is a malignant fever, caused through pesti- 


lential miasms insinuating into the humoral and consis- 
tent parts of the body. Harvey, Consumptions. 


miasmatist (mi-az’ma-tist), . 


Same as Miasmatous (mi-az’ma-tus), a. 


miasmology (mi-az-mol’6-ji), n. 


miasmous (mi-az’mus), a. 


Miastor (mi-as’tor), n. 
guilty wretch, also an avenger, ¢ pcaivecy, stain,~ 


miaul (mi-al’), v. é. 


mica}t (mi’kii), n. 


mica? (mi’k4), ”. 
mineral, < NL. mica, a glittering mineral (see mice, n. 
def.), < L. mica, a crumb (cf. mical), prob. mice-eyedt (mis’id), a. 
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miasma (mi-az’mii), ».; pl. miasmata (-ma-ti). 
(NL.: see miasm.] The emanations or effluvia 
arising from the ground and floating in the at- 
mosphere, considered to be infectious or other- 
wise injurious to health; noxious emanations; 
malaria. Also called aerial poison. 

miasmal (mi-az’mal), a. [< miasm + -al.] 
Containing miasma; miasmatic: as, miasmal 
swamps. 

miasmatic (mi-az-mat’ik), a. [= F. miasma- 
tique = Sp. miasmdtico = Pg. It. miasmatico, ¢ 
NL. miasma(t-): see miasm.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of miasma; affected, caused by, 
or arising from noxious effluvia; malarious;: 
as, miasmatic exhalations; miasmatic diseases ; 
a miasmatic region.— Miasmatic fever. See fever!. 

miasmatica] (mi-az-mat’i-kal),a. [« miasmatic 
+ -al.) Same as miasmatie. 

[< miasma(t-) 

+ -ist.] One who is versed in the phenomena 

and nature of noxious exhalations; one who 

makes a special study of diseases arising from 

miasmata. 

[< miasma(t-) 

-0us.) Generating miasma: as, stagnant 

and miasmatous pools. 

[< Gr. uiaopa 

(see miasm) + -Aoyia, < Afyety, 5 ieee BEG 

-ology.] A treatise on miasma; the science 

that treats of miasmata. Imp. Dict. 

[< miasma + -ous.] 

Miasmal; miasmatic. 
The maremma, where swamps and woods cover cities 

and flelds, and some herds of wild cattle and their half 

savage keepers are the only occupants of a fertile but 


muasnwous desert. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Harper’s Mag., LX VIII. 902, 


(NL., < Gr. puaorwp, a 


efile, pass. incur defilement: see miasm.] A re- 
markable genus of nemocerous dipterousinsects 
of the family Cecidomyiide, having moniliform 
eleven-jointed antennsg, short two-jointed pe 
pi, and the wings with three veins, the middle 
one of which does not reach the apex. M. metro- 
loas igs an example. This species aig hla see 
The larve, which are found under bark, develop within 
themselves other similar larve, which again reproduce 
themselves, until this chain of asexual reproduction ends 
by the pene of the larva to the pupa state, from which 
sexual individuals arise to pair and lay eggs for a fresh 
generation in the usual way. Metnert, 1864. 


miau, miaw (aioe mia),v.4. Variant forms of 


mew, Minsheu. 
[= F. miauler: see mewl.) 
To cry as a cat; mew. 

I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling kit- 
ten. Scott. 


There was acat trying to get at the pigeons in the coop. 
It clawed and miauled at the lattice-work of lath. 

Howells, Annie Kilburn, xxix. 

[= OF. (and F.) mie = It. 

mica, < L. mica, a crumb, grain, little bit. 


micaceous (mi-ka’shius), a. 


Micaria (mi-ka’ri-ii), n. 
mica-schist (mi’kii-shist’), m. A rock made up 


Michaelmas 


(muscovite) is often used in thin transparent plates for 
spectacles to protect the eyes in various mechanical proces- 
ses, in reflectors, instead of glass in places el to heat, 
as in head-lights and stove- and lantern-lights, and even 
for windows in Russia(hence called M uscory glass). Ground 
to powder, it is combined with varnish to make a glitter- 
ing coating for wall-papers, and is used aJso in preparing 
a covering for roofs, and as a packing and lubricator for 
machinery. It is often vulgarly called tstnglass. The so- 
called brittle micas include a number of species, as mar. 
garite, seybertite (clintonite), etc., which are related to 
the true micas, but are characterized by their brittle folia. 
2. In the preparation of kaolin for use in the 
manufacture of porcelain, one of the second 
set of channels through which a mixture of 
water and suspended clay washed out by the 
water from the broken clay-bearing rock is 
slowly passed to obtain the deposition of flakes 
of mica and other foreign substances, and thus 
to purify the clay, which is finally allowed to 


subside in a series of pits or tanks. Each of the 
first set. of channels through which the mixture is passed 
for the settling of the coarser flakes of mica, etc., is called 
adrag. This setof channels is collectively called the drags, 
and the second set the micas. See porcelain and kaolin. — 
Copper mica. Same as chalcophyllite.—Lithia mica. 
Same as lezndolite.— Mica-powder, giant-powder in which 
mica in fine scales takes the place of the silicious earth. 
Ewsler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 353. 


mica-, A prefix frequently used in lithology 


when the rock in question contains more or 
less mica in addition to the other usual con- 
stituents. Thus, mica-syenite, a rock differing 
very little from ordinary syenite; mica-trap, 
nearly the same as minette, ete. 


micaceocalcareous (:mi-ka’sé-6-kal-ka’ré-us), 


a. [< micaceous + calcareous.) In geol., con- 
taining mica and lime: specifically noting a 
mica-schist containing carbonate of lime. 
I F. micacé = 
Sp. micdceo = Pg. It. micaceo, < NL. *micaceus, 
< mica, mica: see mica2.] 1. Pertaining to or 
containing mica; resembling mica or partaking 
of its properties, especially that of occurring in 
foliated masses consisting of separable laimi- 
nse: as, micaccous structure.— 2, Figuratively, 
sparkling. Davies. [Rare.] 
There is the Cyclopean stile of which Johnson is the 


great example, the sparkling or micacious possessed b 
Hazlitt. , The Doctor, interchapter xx 


Micaceous iron ore. See tron.— Micaceous rocks, 
rocks of which mica is the chief ingredient, as mica-slate 


and clay-slate.— Micaceous schist, mica-schist. 
Same as Macaria. 


of quartz and mica, with a more or less schis- 


tose or slaty structure. The relative proportion of 
the two minerals differs often very colisiderably. even in 
the same mass of rock. The usual mica in a typical mica- 
schist is the species called muscovite; this, however, is 
sometimes replaced to a certain extent by biotite or par- 
agonite. Mica-schist pais readily into talc-schist and 
chlorite-schist; and when feldspar is added to the other 
constituents of the rock it becomes gneiss. It is one of 
the most abundantly distributed of the so-called crystal- 
line or metamorphic rocks, and, with granite, gneiss, and 
the other members of the schist family, forms the main 
body of the rucks formerly designated as primitive. 


Hence ult. miche3 and mie: see mie.] A crumb; mica-slate (mi’ki-slat’),. The common name 


a little bit. £. Phillips, 1706. 


[= F. mica = Sp. Pg. mica, a 


applied to the mineral on the supposition 
that it was related to L. micare, shine, glit- 
ter.] 1. One of a group of minerals all of 
which are characterized by their very perfect 
basal cleavage, in consequence of which they 
can be separated easily into extremely thin, 


tough, and usually elastic laming. They occur 
in crystals with a prismatic angle of 120°, but more com- 
monly in crystalline aggregates, often of large plates, but 
sometimesof minute scales, having a foliated structure, the 
folia being generally parallel, but also concentric, wavy, 
and interwoven, and also arranged in stellate or plumose 
and sometimes almost fibrous forms. In crystallization the 
micas belong to the monoclinic system, but they approxi- 
mate very closely in form in part to the orthorhombic 
system (e. 7., muscovite), in part to the rhombohedral sys- 
tem (e. 7s biotite). The micas are silicates of aluminium 
with other bases, as iron, calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, lithium; in some kinds fluorin is present in small 
amount. The prominent varieties are— muscorite or com- 
mon potash mica, the light-colored mica of granite and 
similar rocks, and paragontte, which is an analogous soda 
species ; biotite, or magnesia mica (including meroxene and 
anomite, distinguished according to the position of the 
optic axial plane), the black or dark-green mica of granite, 
hornblende rocks, etc. ; phlogopite, the bronze-colored spe- 
ciescommon in crystalline limestone and serpentine rucks ; 
leyidomelane, a Diack mica containing a large amount of 
fron; and legidolite, the rose-red or lilac lithia mica occur- 
ring commonly in aggregates of scales. (See further under 
these names.) The micas enter into the composition of 
many rocks, including the crystalline rocks, both meta- 
morphic and volcanic (as granite, gneiss, mica-schist, tra- 
chyte, diorite, etc.), and sedimentary rocks (as shales and 
sandstones), sometimes giving them a laminated structure. 
In the sedimentary rocks they are in most cases derived 
from the disintegration of older crystalline rocks, Mica 


micella (mi-sel’#), .3 pl. micelle (-€). 


Michaelmas (mik’el-mas), n. 


of the rock now usually designated by litholo- 
gists as mica-schist. 

Plural of mouse. 

Keen-eyed; sharp- 
sighted. 


A legion of mice-eyed decipherers. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 177). (Davies.) 


(NL. 
dim. of L. mica, a crumb, grain: see mtcal, 
One of the hypothetical crystalloid bodies or 
plates supposed by Nigeli to be the units out 
of which organized bodies, more particularly 
plants, are built up. These micelles were supposed 

be aggregates of larger or smaller numbers of chemical 
molecules, and were determined by the ioe properties 
exhibited by cell-walls, starch-grains, and various proteid 
crystalloids. From their optical properties it was con- 
cluded further that they were biaxial crystals, and they 
were assigned, as a probable form, that of parallelepipedal 
prisms with rectangular or rhomboid bases. 


Crystalline doubly refracting particles or micelle, each 
consisting of numerous atoms and impermeable by water. 
Enoye: Brit., XII. 12. 


micellar (jni-sel‘iir), a. [< micella + -ar3.] 


Pertaining or relating to micellx. 
Naegeli’s micellar hypothesis. Science, VITI. 571. 


Mich. An abbreviation of Michaelmas. 
michaelite (mi’kel-it), 7. 


(< Michael (St. Afi- 
chae’s, an island of the Azores, where it is 
found) + -ite2.] In mineral., a white, pearly, 
fibrous variety of opal. 

[< ME. AMichel- 


messe, Mychelmesse, Mihelmas, Mihelmasse, My- 
helmasse, ¢ Michel (< F. Michel, < Heb. Mikhael, 
a proper name, signifying ‘who is like God’ ?) 


Michaelmas ® 


+ masse, messe, mass: see massl,] 1. A fes- 
tival celebrated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Anglican, and some other churches on 
September 29th, in honor of the archangel 
Michael. The festival is called in full the Festival or 
Feast of St. Michaci and All Angels. It appears to have 
originated in a local celebration or celebrations, and seems 
to have already existed in the fifth century. The Greek 
Church dedicates November Sth to St. Michael, 8t. Gabriel, 
and All Angels; the Armenian and Coptic churches also 
observe this day. 


For lordes and lorelles luthere and goode, 
Fro Myhel-masse to Myhel-masse ich fynde mete and drynke. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 216. 
2. September the 29th as one of the four quar- 
ter-days in England on which rents are paid. 
And when the tenants come to pay their quarter's rent, 
They bring some fowl at Midsummer, a dish of fish in Lent, 
At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose. 
Gaseotyne (1575), quoted in Chambers’s ae a 
All this, though perchance you read it not till Michael- 
mas, was told you at Micham, 15th August, 1607. 
Donne, Letters, x. 
Michaelmas daisy. See daisy. Michaelmas head- 
court. See head-court.— Michaelmas moon, the harvest 
moon. Jamieson, ([Scotch.] 


michaelsonite (mik’ el-son-it), n. [Named after 
C. A. Michaelson, a Swedish chemist.] In min- 
eral.,a rare mineral found in the zirconsyenite 
of Norway: it is related to allanite. 
miche! (mich), v.i. [Formerly also mych, myche; 
also meech, mcach, and mooch, mouch; <« ME 
michen, moochen, mouchen, < OF. muchier, mu- 
cier, musier, mucer, musser, F'. musser, hide, con- 
ceal oneself, skulk.] 1. To shrink from view; 
lie hidden; skulk; sneak. 
Straggle up and downe the countrey, or miche in cor- 


ners amongest theyr frendes idlye, as Carooghs, Bardes, 
Jesters. -y, State of Ireland. 


You, sir, that are peri 
Chapman, Mask of Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 


I never look’d for better of that rascall 
Since he came miching first into our house. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
2. To be guilty of anything sly, skulking, or 
mean, such as carrying on an illicit amour, or 
pilfering in a sneaking way. See micher. 
What made the Gods so often to trewant from Heauen, 
and mych heere on earth, but beautie? 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 279. 
miche*t, a. and n. A Middle English form of 
much. 
miche*}, n. See mitch. 
michelt, a. and n. See mickle. | 
Michelangelesque (mi-kel-an-jel-esk’), a. [< 
Michelangelo (see def.) + -esque.] Pertaining 
to Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), a fa- 
mous Italian sculptor, painter, and architect; 
resembling the style of Michelangelo, or be- 


longing to his school. 
Michelangelism (mi-kel-an’jel-izm), ». [< 
Michelangelo (see def.) + aml The manner or 


tendencies in art of Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
See Michelangeles que. 
It shans the Scylla of nullity and bad taste only to fall 
into the Charybdis of Michelangelism. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 850. 
Michoelia (mi-k6é’li-i), n. . (Linneeus, 1737), 
named after Micheli, a Florentine botanist of 
the early part of the 18th century.] A genusof 
plants of the natural order Magnoliacee and 
the tribe Magnoliew, characterized by introrse 
anthers, by having the cluster of pistils raised 
on a stalk, and by the many-seeded carpels. 


They are trees having much aap eae of magnolias, 
bat with the flowers usually ler and (with one ex- 
ception) axillary, whereas magnolia-flowers are terminal. 
About 12 jes are known, natives of tropical and moun- 
tainous Asia The most noteworthy species are M. excelsa, 
the champ, and M. Champaca, the champak, both valu- 
able economically, the latter a sacred tree in India. See 


champ3 and champak. 
michellevyite (mé-shel-lev’i-it), n. [Named 
after M. Michel Lévy, a French mineralogist. ] 
A mineral having the composition of barite, 
barium sulphate, and probably that species, 
but believed by the describer to belong to the 
monoclinic system. It is found in a massive cleav- 
able form occurring in a crystalline limestone near Per- 
kins’ Mill, Templeton, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
michert,. [Also meecher, meacher; «ME. mych- 
er, mecher; < michel + -erl.] One who skulks 
or sneaks; a truant; a mean thief. 
Chyld, be thou lyer nother no theffe; 
Be thou no mecher for myscheffe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 401. 


Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? hak., 1 Hen. IV., fi. 4. 450. 
micheryt (mich’ér-i),n. [< ME. micherie, < OF. 
*mucherie, < muchier, mucher, etc., hide, skulk: 
see miche1.] Theft; pilfering; cheating. 


* micken (mik’en), 2. 


about my golden mines here.e«w 
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Nowe thou shalt full sore abie 
That ilke stelthe of micherie. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
miching (mich’ing), n. [Also meeching, meach- 
ing; . michynge; verbal n. of michel, v.] 
The act of skulking or sneaking; the act of pil- 
fering or cheating. 
For no man of his counsafle knoweth 


What he maie gette of his michynge. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 


pe What means this, my lord? 
am. Marry, this is mtching mallecho; {t means mis- 
chief. Shak., Hamlet, fii. 2. 146. 


We never, in our whole school course, once played truant; 
but other boys did, and the process was freely talked of 
among us. e called it miching, pronouncing the i in 
mich long, as in mile. P. H. Coase Longman’s Mag. 

miching (mich’ing), p.a. [Also meeching, meach- 
ing; ppr. of michel, v.] Skulking; sneaking; 
dodging; pilfering; mean. 

Sure she has some meeching rascal in her house. 

Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 


Acat.. . grown fat 
With eating many a miching mouse. 
Herrick, Hia Grange, or Private Wealth. 


But I atl o’ the nicechin’ kind, thet sets an’ thinks fer 
weeks 

The bottom’s out o’ th’ univarse coz their own gillpot 
leaks. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., p. 13. 


How came the ship torun up a tailor’s bill?” ‘Why, 
them's mine,” said the cap’n, very meaching. 
i é. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 159. 
(Origin obscure.] The 
herb spignel: also called Highland micken. See 
Meum4, [Scotch.] 
mickle (mik’1), a. and n. [I. a. Also dial. muckle, 
meikle; < ME. mikel, mekel, mukel, mykel (also 
assibilated michel, mechel, muchel, mochel, > ult. 
EK. much), < AS. micel, mycel = OS. mikil = OLG. 
mikil, MLG. michel =OHG. michil, mihhil, MHG. 
michel = Icel. mikill, mykill = Goth. mikils, great, 
= Gr. péyac (peyad-), great, akin to L. magnus, 
great (OL. majus, great), compar. major: see 
main2, magnitude, ete., major, mayor, ete. IT. 
n. «ME. mikel, etc., mochel, ete.; partly (in sense 
of ‘size’) < AS. *micelu, mycelu, size (= OHG. 
michili, greatness, size, = Goth. mikilei, great- 
ness), < micel, mycel, gront: and partly the adj. 
used as a noun: seel, Mickle is a more orig. 
form, now obs. or dial., of the word which by 
assibilation and loss of the final syllable has 
become much: see much.] I, a. 1. Great; 
large. 
A! mercyfull maker, fall mekil es thi mighte. 
York Plays, p. 8. 


He has tane up a meikle stane, 
And flang ’t as far as I cold see. 
The Wee Wee Man (Child’s Ballads, I. 126). 


O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. 


Shak., R. and J., ii. 3. 15. 
2. Much; abundant. 


O cruell Boy, alas, how mickie gall 
Thy baenfull shaft mingles thy Mell withall ! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


There was never sae metkle ailler clinked in his purse 

either before or since. Scott, Waverley, xviii. 
Let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve. 
Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, xiv. 
II. n. 14. Size; magnitude; bigness. 
A wonder wel-farynge knyght,... 
Of good mochel, and ryght yonge therto. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 454. 
2. A great deal; a large quantity: as, many 
littles make a mickle. 
micklet, v. ¢. [« ME. mikelen, muclen, muclien, 
also assibilated muchelen, < AS. micelian, mic- 
lian, micclian, also gemiclian (= OHG. mihhilon 
= Icel. mikla = Goth. mikiljan), become great, 
make great, ma ty» < micel, great: see mickle, 
a. Cf. much, Pa ie o magnify. 
micklenesst (mik’l-nes),”. [< ME. mekilnesse, < 
AS. micelnes, mycelnes, ¢ micel, great: see mickle 
and -ness.) Bigness; great size. 

After this ther com apone thame thane a grete multi- 
tude of awyne, that ware alle of a wonderfulle mekiinesse, 
with tuskes of a cubett lenthe. 

MS. Lincoln A.1.17,f. 28. (Halliwell.) 
micky (mik’i), .; pl. mickies (-iz). [A dim. of 
Mike,a familiar abbreviation of Michael, a favor- 
ite name among Irishmen, from that of St. Mi- 
chael. Cf. Pat, Paddy, similarly derived from 
the name of St. Patrick.] 1. An Irish boy. 
(Slang, U. 8.]—2. A young wild bull. ([Aus- 
tralian. ] 

There were two or three Mickies and wild heifers, who 
determined to have their owner's heart's blood. 

A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, I. 227, 

mico (mé’k6), ». [S.Amer.] 1. Asmal] squir- 
rel-like monkey of South America. one of the 
marmosets or oustitis, of the genus Hapale or 


micro- 


Jacchus. H. argentatus is white, with black 
tail and flesh-colored face and hands.—2. 
[cap.] A genus of marmosets based on this 


Miconia ; 

iconia (mi-k0’ni-&), n. [NL. (Ruiz and Pa- 
von, 1798), named after D. Micon, a Spanish 
botanist.] A large genus of South American 
plants of the natural order Melastomacee and 
type of the tribe Miconiee. It is characterized by 
terminal inflorescence, 4- or 8-parted flowers with obtuse 
petals, and a calyx which has a cylindrical tube and usu- 
ally a 4- to 8-lobed limb. They are trees or shrubs, with 
very variable foliage, and white, rose-colored, purple, or 
yellowish flowers, which are small, and grow in terminal 
or very rarely lateral clusters. About 490 species have 
been enumerated, all confined to tropical America. Quite 
a number are cultivated for ornament, They sometimes 
receive the name of West Indian currant- 

Miconiex (mi-k6-ni’ 6-6), nN. pl. [NL. (A. Pp, 
de Candolle, 1828), < Miconia + -ew.] A tribe 
of New World plants, belonging to the natural 
order Melastomacee, typified by the genus Mi- 
conia. It is characterized by a berry-like or coriaceous 
fruit, which breaks open irregularly ; by the leaves not 
being grooved between the primary nerves; and by the 
anthers opening by one or two pores or slits, with the 
connective usually having no appendages. The tribe in- 
cludes 25 genera and nearly 1,000 species, all of which 
are indigenous to tropical America. 


micostalis (mi-kos-ta’lis), .; pl. méicostales 
(-léz). (NL. (Wilder and Gage), < F. micostal 
(Straus-Durckheim), supposed to stand for 
microcostal, < Gr. pixpéc, small, + L. costa, rib: 
see costal.] A muscle of the fore leg of some 
animals, as the cat, corresponding to the hu- 
man teres minor. 
micrander (mik-ran’dér), n. [< Gr. pxpéc, small, 
+ avip (avdp-), male.}] A dwarf male plant 
produced by certain confervoid algs. The an- 
rospores, which are peculiar zodspores produced non- 


sexually in special cells of the parent plant, fix themselves 
(after swarming) upon the female plant and produce these 


very small male plants. 

Micrastur (mik-ras’tér),. (NL., < Gr. pexpoc, 
small, + LL. astur, a species of hawk: see As- 
tur.) A genus of hawks of the family Falconi- 
de and subfamily Accipitrina, established by 
G. R. Gray in 1841, having the tarsus reticulated 
behind and the nostrils circular with a centric 
tubercle. It is peculiar to America, the species 
ranging from southern Mexico to Bolivia and 
Peru. 

Micrathene (mik-ra-thé’né), nr. [NL., < Gr. ju- 
xpéc, small, + ’A@7, Athene: see Athene.] A 
genus of Strigida established by Coues in 1866 ; 
the elf-owls. It includes the most diminutive of owl 
with small weak bill and feet, relatively long rounde 
wings, square tail with broad rectrices, tarsi feathered only 
above, the feet elsewhere covered with bristles, and middle 
toe with claw as long as the tarsus, The type and only 
species is M. whitney, an insectivorous owl of arboreal 
habits, found in the southwestern United States and parts 
of Mexico. It is only about six inches long. Also called 
Micropallas, 

micraulic (mik-ra’lik), a. [« NL. micraulicus, 
< Gr. puxpdc, small, + NL. aula, aula: see aula, 
2.) Having the aula small; specifically, of or 
pertaining to micraulica. 

micraulica (mik-ra’li-ki), n. pl. [NL.: see 
micraulic.) Animals whose aula is small and 
whose cerebral hemispheres are vertically ex- 
panded. They are amphibians, dipnoans, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals. Wilder, Amer. Nat., 
Oct., 1887, p. 914. 

Micrembryex (mik-rem-bri’é-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1880), ¢ Gr. pexpéc, small, 
+ éufpvov, a germ: see embryo.] A series of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants. It is charac. 
terized by an ovary consisting of a single carpel or of sev- 
eral united or distinct carpels, by the ovules being solitary 
or rarely several in each carpel, and by the seed having 
copious fleshy or starchy albumen and a very small em- 
bryo. It includes 4 orders (Piperacew, Chloranthacea, 
ee and Monimiacee), 30 genera, and nearly 1,300 
species. 

micrencephalous (mik-ren-sef’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
puxpéc, small, + éyxédadoc, the brain.) Small- 
brained; having a small brain. 

micristology (mik-ris-tol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. penxpde, 
small, + EK. histology.) he science which 
treats of the minutest organic fibers. Thomas, 
Med. Dict. 

micro (mi’kro), n. [¢ micro-, as used in Micro- 
coleoptera, ete.) In entom., any small insect. 
Thus, Microcoleoptera are small beetles, Microdiptera are 
small flies, etc.; and in familiar language, when the mean- 
ing is sufficiently determined by the connection, such 
words are abbreviated to micro. hen not so determined, 
mtcro always means one of the Mtcrolepidoptera. 


micro- (usually mi’kr6, but also, better, mik’rd). 
[L., ete., micro-, < Gr. puxpdc, also cuixpéc, small, 
little.] An element of Greek origin, meaning 
‘small, little’; specifically, in physics, a prefix 
indicating a unit one millionth part of the unit 
it is prefixed to: as, microfarad, microhn, etc. ; 


micro- 


in lithol., indicating that the structure desig- 
nated is microscopic in character, or that it is 
80 minutely developed as not to be recognized 
without the help of the microscope, e. g. micro- 


granitic, micropegmatitic, microgranulitic. See 
these words. 
micro-audiphone (mi-kr6-4’di-fon), n. [« Gr. 


juxpéc, small, + E.audiphone.] Aninstrument for 
reinforcing or augmenting very feeble sounds 
so as to render them audible. 

Microbacterium (mi’kro-bak-té’ri-um), n. 
[NL., < Gr. pexpoc, small, + Baxripiov, a little 
stick: see bacterium.] In some systems of 
classification, a tribe or division of Schizomy- 
celes, containing the single genus Bacterium, 
and characterized by having elliptical or short 
cylindrical cells. 


crobal (mi’kro-bal), a. Same as microbial. 


But now we have antisepsis of the track and careful cov- 
ering of the wound to guard against mtcrobal invasion. 
Medical News, LII. 506. 


[< F. microbe (C. Sedil- 


microbe (mi’krob), n. 
lot, 1878) (NL. mé- 
crobion), intended to 
mean ‘a small liv- 
ing being,’ but ac- 
cording to the for- 
mation ‘short-lived’ 
(ef. Gr.  pxpdjirog, 
short-lived), ¢ Gr. pu- 
xpéc, small, little, + 
Fie life.] A minute 

iving being not dis- 
tinguished, primari- 
ly, as to its animal 
or vegetable nature. 
The term is moet frequently applied to various micro- 
scopic plants or their spores (particularly Schizomycetes), 
and further has come to 
be almost synonymous 
with bacterium. Taken in 
this latter sense, microbes 
are re ed as essential- 
ly polymorphous organ- 
isms, adapting them- 
selves to varied condi- 
tions of existence, which 
in turn influence the form 
taken by them. For this 
reason their classification 
has often varied, since 
their distinction into gen- 
era and species does not 
yet rest on precise data. 

Micrococcus, Spirocheste, 

Bacillus, Leptothriz, Bac- 

terium, Vibrio, Spirillum, and Myconostoc are the genera or 

form-genera under which most of the forms are known. 

They are instrumental in 

the production of fermen- 

tation, decay, and many 
of the infectious diseases 
affecting man and the 
lower animals. 

. Plural 


microbia, 7 
of microbio 

microbial (mi-kro’ bi- 
al), a. ([< microbe 
(microbion) +. -al.] 
Of or pertaining to 
microbes; caused by 
or due to microbes. 
Also microbal. 

There is a considerable difference found in the micro- 

bial richness of the air in different places in the country. 

Ni Century, XXII. 244. 

microbian (mi-kro’bi-an), a. [< microbe (miero- 
bion) + -an.] Microbial. 

His definition of pellagra is therefore this: “a microbian 
malady, due to a poisoning produced by a pathogenic ba- 
cillus.” Lancet, No. 3449, p. 707. 

microbic (mi-kro’ bik), a. [< microbe + -ic.] Mi- 
crobial. 

The theory of the microbic causation of the disorder. 

Medical News, LII. 376. 

microbicide (mi-kr6’bi-sid), n. [< NL. micro- 

bion, microbe, + L. -ctda, a killer, < cedere, 
kill.] A substance that kills microbes. 

Sulphur is well known as a powerful smécrobdicide long 
recommended in pulmonary diseases. 

Medical News, L. 366. 

microbiological (mi-kr6-bi-6-loj’i-kal), a. [« 

microbiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
microbiology: as, microbiological research. 

Microbiological study of the lochia. 

Medical News, XLVIII. 147. 

microbiologist (mi’krd-bi-ol’6-jist), n. [« mi- 

crobiolog-y + -ist.] One who studies or is skilled 

in microbiology; one versed in the knowledge 
of minute organisms, as microbes. 


Ideas which are just now very prominent in the minds 
of microbiologists. y 


Micrococcus prodigiosus. 


Micrococcus of Chicken Cholera, 


Leptothrix parasttica. 


Vv. 


microcephaly (mi-kr6-sef’a-li), n. 
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microbiology (mi’kr6-bi-ol’6-ji), ». [<« NL. 
microbion, microbe, + Gr. -Aoyla, ¢ Aéyery, speak: 
see ology: ] The science of micro-organisms; 
the study of microbes. 


There was great reason for creating in the Faculty of microchemica] (mi-kro-kem’i-kal), a. 


Sciences the chair of ogy. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXXTII. 341. 

microbion (mi-kro’bi-on), n.; pl. microbia (-H). 
[NL.: see méicrobe.] Same as microbe. 

These [reports] . . . by no means demonstrate that the 
active principle of cholera resides in a microbion, or that 
the particular microbion has been discovered. 

Science, IV. 145, 

anich Oca tt One Gea Ma a n. ([¢ Gr. 

juxpéc, small, + E. caltrop.)} sponge-spic- 

ule of minute size, having the form of a cal- 

trop. Also microcalthrops. W.J. Sollas, Encyce. 
Brit., XXII. 417. 

Microcamers (mi-kro-kam’e-ré), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. pxpdéc, small, + L. camera, chamber: see 
chamber.) 1. Asubtribe of choristidan sponges 
having the chambers small: opposed to Macro- 
camere. Lendenfeld, 1886.—2. A tribe of cera- 
tose sponges with small spherical ciliated cham- 
ae and opaque ground-substance. Lenden- 
Seld. 

microcamerate (mi-kr6-kam’e-rat), a. [¢« Gr. 
juxpoc, small, + L. camera, chamber: see cham- 
ber.] Having small chambers; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Microcamere, in either 
sense. 

Microcebus (mi-kr6-sé’bus), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
puxpdc, small, + «7:30¢, a long-tailed monkey: see 
Cebus.] A genus of small prosimian quadru- 
peds of the family Lemurid@e and subfamily 
Galaginine, containing such species as the pyg- 
my lemur, M. smithi, and the mouse-lemur, M. 
murinus ; the dwarf lemurs. 

Microcentri (mi-kro-sen’tri), ». pl. (NL, 
(Thomson, 1876), ¢ Gr. puxpdc¢, small, + xévrpor, 
point, spur: see centerl.] One of two prime 
sections of the parasitic hymenopterous family 
Chalcidide, containing the seven subfamilies 
which have the tarsi three- or four-jointed 
(usually four-jointed, rarely heteromerous), 
anterior tibis: with a slender short straight 
spur, and antenns usually few-jointed. They 


are nearly all of small size. 
Microce hala (mi-kro-sef’a-li), n. pl. ([NL., 
neut. pl. of microcephalus, < Gr. pixpoxégaroc, 


small-headed: see microcephalous.) In La- 
treille’s system, the fifth section of brachely- 
trous pentamerous Coleoptera. They have no evi- 
dent neck, the head being received in the thorax as far as 
the eyes; the thorax is trapeziform, widening from before 
backward ; the body is comparatively little elongated ; the 
mandibles are of moderate size; and the elytrum often 
covers more than half of the abdomen. The species live 
on flowers, fungi, and dung. Also Mi halt. 
microcephalia (mi’kr6-se-fa’li-a), n. [NL., < 
Gr. puxpoxégadoc, small-headed: see microceph- 
alous.] Same as microcephaly. 
microcephalic (mi’kro-se-fal’ik or -sef’s-lik), 
a. [As microcephal-ous + -ic.] Having an unu- 
sually small cranium. Specifically —(a) In craniom., 
having a cranium smaller than a certain standard. A ca. 
pacity of 1,350 cubic centimeters is taken by some as the 
upper limit of puceocenn ely: (b) In pathol., having a head 
small through disease or faulty development, producing 
idiocy more or less extreme. . 
microcephalism (mi-kro-sef’a-lizm),n. [< mi- 
crocephaly + -ism.] A microcephalic condi- 
tion. 
crocephalous (mi-kr6-sef’a-lus), a. [= F. 
microcéphale = Pg. microcephalo, < NL. micro- 
cephalus, < Gr. puxpoxépadoc, small-headed, < 
pee: small,+ xegaAy, head.] Having a small 
ead. § ciiealy a) Having the skull small or im- 
rfectly developed. (6) In zoél., of or pertaining to the 
tcrocephala 


Microcephalus (mi-kro-sef’a-lus), x. [NL., < 


Gr. puxpoxépados, small-headed: see microceph- 
alous.] 1. In entom.: (a) A South American 
genus of caraboid beetles, with about 6 spe- 
cies, having securiform terminal joints of both 
maxillary and labial palpi. (5) A genus of 
nemocerous dipterous insects of the family 
Chironomide. Van der Wulp, 1873.—2. A genus 
of reptiles. Lesson.—3, [l. c.] In pathol.: (a) 
A sry peet eae person. (6) Microcephaly.— 
4, [l. c.] In teratol., a monster with a small, 
imperfect head or cranium. 

(< NL. mi- 


crocephalia, q. v.) The condition or character 
pene by a small or imperfectly developed 
e 


Microchesta (mi-kr6-ké’ti), n. ([NL., < Gr. pe- 


xpéc, small, + yair7, a mane: see cheta.] <A ge- 


nus of earthworms. UM. rappi is a gigantic South 
African earthworm, four or five feet long, of greenish and 
reddish coloration. Beddard, 1886. 


Microciona (mi-kr6-si’6-ni), n. 


microclastic (mi-kr6-klas’tik), a. 


# Micrococcus 
microcharacter (mi-kro-kar’ak-tér), n. [< Gr. 


puxpéc, small, + yapaxrfp, character: see char- 

acter.) Any zodélogical character derived from 

microseopic or other minute examination. 

0 [< Gr. 

puxpdc, small, minute, + E. chemical.) Of or 

pertaining to microchemistry: as, microchemi- 
cal reactions; microchemical experiments: dis- 
tinguished from macrochemical. 
tcrochemtcal examination shows that it performs a 
complex function. 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 274. 
microchemically (mi-kr6-kem’i-kal-i), adv. By 
microchemical processes; by means of or in 
accordance with microchemistry. 
microchemistry (mi-kro-kem’is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
juxpéc, small, minute, + E. chemistry.) Minute 
chemical investigation; chemical analysis or 
investigation applied to objects under the mi- 
croscope. 

Microchiroptera (mi‘’kr6-ki-rop’te-ri), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. puxpéc, small, + NL. Chiroptera, 
q. v.J A suborder of Chiroptera, including the 
insectivorous or animalivorous (rarely frugivo- 
rous or blood-sucking) bats. They have a simple 
arti (ied Deamodontes); a large Spigelian and gener- 
ally small caudate lobe of the liver; the tail contained in 
the interfemoral membrane when present, or freed from 
its upper surface ; the rim of the ear incomplete at the base 
of the auricle; the index-finger radimentary or wanting 

and without a claw; the orb not produced back of the 

molar teeth; and the molar teeth cuspidate. The group 
includes all bats except the family opodide (whic 

constitutes the suborder Megachiroptera), inhabiting most 
parts of the world, and falling into two large series, the 
vespertilionine alliance and the emballonurine alliance, 
the former of three families, the latter of two. Antma- 
tivora, Entomophaga, and Insectivora are synonyms of 

Microchiroptera. 


microchiropteran (mi’krd-ki-rop’te-ran), a. 


and n. 
roptera. 
. n. One of the Microchiroptera; any bat 
except. a fruit-bat. 
microchiropterous (mi’kro-ki-rop’te-rus), a. 
ame as microchiropteran. 


I. a. Of or pertaining to the Microchi- 


seek oy eter (mi-kr6-k0’a-nit), a. and n. [¢ 


. Microchoanites.} I, a. Having short sep- 
tal funnels, as a nautiloid; belonging to the 
Microchoanites. 

II, n. A member of the Microchoanites. 


Microchoanites (mi-kr6-k6-a-ni’téz), n. pl. 


(NL., < Gr. pexpdéc, small, + yoavy, a funnel: see 
choana, choantte.] A group of ellipochoanoid 
nautiloid cephalopods whose septal funnels are 
short. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, 
. 260. 

st ecochwononistat (mi’kro-kro-nom’e-tér), 7. 
[< Gr. puxpéc, small, + ypdvoc, time, + pérpor, 
measure: see chronometer.) Aninstrument for 
registering very small periods of time, such as 
the time occupied by the passage of a projectile 
over a short distance: a kind of chronograph. 
Also called, corruptly, micronometer. 

(NL., < Gr. 

pxpoc, small, + kiwy (xiov-), a pillar.] A genus of 

fibrosilicious sponges of the division Echinone- 


mata. M. prolifera isa common sponge on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, growing in tide-pools in sheeted 
or branched masses of orange- color. 

[< Gr. puxpédc, 


small, + xAaordc, broken, <xAav, break: see clas- 
tic.} An epithet applied toa clastic or frag- 
mentary rock or breccia made up of pieces of 
small size. Naumann. [Rare. 


J 
meen (mi’kr6-klin), n. [< Gr. puxpéc, small, 


vetv, iM- 
cline: see 
cline, clinic.] A 
feldspar iden- 
tical in com- 
position with 
orthoclase, but 
belonging to 
the _ triclinic 
system. Thin 
sections often ex- 
paste - secre 
grating-like struc- 
ture in polarized 
light, due to 
double twinning. 
Much of the pot- 
ash feldspar call- 
ed orthoclase is 
really microcline, and the beautiful green feldspar called 
Amazon stone is here included. See feldspar and ortho- 


Section of Microcline as scen in polarized 
ight. 


Micrococcus (mi-kro-kok’us), 7. [NL., ¢Gr. gee- 


xpéc, small, + xéxxoc,a berry, kernel: see coccus. } 
1. A genus of Schizomycetes (fission-fungi or 
bacteria), and the only one of the tribe Sphe-ro- 
bacteria. It is characterized by globular or oval alight- 


Micrococcus 


ly colored cells, either formed by transverse division into 
filaments of two or several chaplet-like articulations, or 
united in families, or seg- 
regated in gelatinous 
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hearing: see acoustic.] I, a. Serving to aug- 
ment weak sounds; of or pertaining to an in- 
strument for augmenting weak sounds. 


microgonidial 


trical capacity, equal to the millionth part of a 
farad. Itis the capacity of about three miles 
of an Atlantic cable. 


microfelsite (mi-kro-fel’sit), n. 
small, + E. felsite.] In lithol., a base or ground- 


masses, all destitute of 
spontaneous movement 


II. x. An aural instrument designed to col- (< Gr. puxpoc, 


lect and augment small sounds, for the purpose 


Le Abc pat OO i of assisting the partial y deaf in hearing. mass having a microfelsitic structure. See 
species are divided in- microcrith (mi’kro-knth), n. [« Gr. puxpdc, microfelsitic. 
to three physiological small, + xp:, barley: see crith.] In chem., microfelsitic (mi’kro-fel-sit’ik), a. [« micro- 


the unit of molecular weight, denoting the tbat + -ic.] The designation Bh one by 
weight of the half-molecule of hydrogen. irkel for a devitrified glass when the devitri- 


groups 
producing ae ae 
ee microcrystalline (mi-kré-kris’ta-lin), a. [<Gr. fication has been carried so far that the hya- 


ter, asin “red m 
ge under 


Dioeckah oF tyolde 

) or “golden yel- 
low” (M. luteus); zymo- 
pei producing various 
ermentations, as in ani- 
mal and vegetable infu- 
sions (M. crepusculum) 

or urine (M. urea); and pathogenes, producing diseases. 
Variola, vaccinia, septicemia, aryaipelas. gonorrhea, and 
other forms are believed to be produced by micrococcl. 
2. [l.c.; pl. micrococci (-si).] Any member of 
this genus. 

By the specific term micrococcus is understood a minute 
spherical or slightly oval organism (Sphzrobacterium, 
Cohn), that like other bacteria divides by fission (Schizo- 
mycetes), and that does not possess any 

um or flagellum, by using which it would be capable 
of moving ey eon 

E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 87. 

Microcoleoptera (mi-kr6-k6-16-op’te-ri), n. pl. 
(NL., < Gr. pexpéc, small, + . Coleoptera, 
q- v.] In entom., the smaller kinds of beetles 
collectively considered. 
microconidium (mi’kr6-k6-nid’i-um), n.; pl. 
microconidia (-&). [NL., < Gr. yuexpds, small, + 
NL. conidium.] A conidium of small size as 
compared with others produced in the same 
species. 

Microconidia [of H. ces} or conidia proper very co- 
pions emi Ot te cae an Real ae 
microcosm (mi’kr6-kozm),n. [« F. microcosme 
= Sp. micr == Pg. It. mtcrocosmo, ¢ 
microcosmus (Boéthius), < LGr. pxpdxocpoc, a 
little world, < Gr. zsxpdéc, small, + xdozoc, world. } 
1. A little world or cosmos; the world in min- 
iature; something representing or assumed to 
represent the principle of universality: often 
mate to man regarded as an epitome, phys- 
ically and morally, of the universe or great 
world (the macrocosm). 

If be see this in the map of my microcoem, follows it 
that I am known well enough too? Shak., Cor., il. 1. 68 


The ancients not impro styled him [man) a mécro- 
coem, or little world within himself. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, if., Expl. 
Some told me it (a mountain] was fourteene miles high ; 
it is covered with a very microcosme of clowd 


Micrococcus of Diphtheria. 


puxpéc, small, + xpvoTdAdivoc, crystalline: see 

stalline.] Minutely crystalline: said of crys- 
talline rocks of which the constituents are in- 
dividually so minute that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other by the naked eye; 
cryptocrystalline. Many lithologiste use mécrocrystal- 
line and stalline as synonymous. Rosenbusch, 
however, uses the former term to des te that structure 
of the ground-mass in which the constituent minerals can, 
with the aid of the microscope, be specifically determined, 
and the latter for a structure which can be recognized as 
crystalline, but in which the individual components can- 
not be specifically identified. 


cial organ, microcrystallitic (mi-kr6-kris-ta-lit’ik), a. [< 


Gr. pixpdc, small, + xpioraddoc, crystal, + -tte2 
+ -tc.] A term used by Geikie to designate a 
devitrification product in which this process 
has been carried so far that little or no glass- 
base appears, the original glassy substance hav- 
ing become changed into an aggregation of 
crystallites or ‘‘little granules, needles, and 


hairs.” See microfelsitic. 
microcyst (mi’kro-sist), ». [< Gr. ie small, 
+ xbotic, the bladder, a bag, pouch.) In Myz- 


omycetes, the resting state of swarm-spores, 
which become rounded off and invested with a 
delicate membrane, or sometimes only with a 
firm border, and may return again under favor- 
able conditions to a state of movement. See 
Myxomycetes, swarm 


ore. 
microcyte (mi’kr9-sit), n. (< Gr. pexpdc, pe 


+ xiroc, a hollow, cavity: seecyte.] 1. Asma 
cell or corpuscle. 
The microcytes. Very small bodies, for the most 

colourless, freely suspended in the plasma. = 
Hualey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 123. 

2. A small blood-corpuscle, in size from 2 to 6 

micromillimeters, found, often in large num- 

bers, in many cases of anemia. 


microcythemia (mi’kr6-si-thé’mi-i),. [< Gr. 


puxpdc, small, + xtroc, a hollow (see microcyte), 
+ aiza, blood.) That condition of the blood in 
which there are many corpuscles of diminished 
size 


es. . 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 91. microcytosis (mi’kro-si-t6’sis), n. Microcythe- 


In the dark dissolving human heart, 
And holy secrets of this microcoem, 
Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest. 
Tennyson, Princess, ili. 
Each particle is a microcoem, and faithfully renders the 
likeness of the world. Emerson, Discipline. 
2. A little community or society. 


And now the hour has come when this youth is to be 


microdentism (mi-kr6-den’ tizm), n. 


mia. 


microdactylous (mi-kro-dak’ti-lus), a. [< Gr. 


manpes, small, + ddaxrvdoc, finger: see dactyl.] 
aving short or small fingers or toes. oa 
[< Gr. 


puxpéc, small, + L. den(t-)s, = E. tooth, + -ism.] 
Smaliness of the teeth. 
Microdentism — mere smallness of the teeth—was 


microfoliation (mi-kr6-f6-li-a’shon), n. 


Microgadus (mi-kr6-ga’dus), n. 


Microgaster 


line character is lost, but not far enough to give 
rise to the development of distinctly individu- 
alized mineral forms. Other lithologists have used 
this word with different shades of meaning. Rosenbusch 
defines it as follows: “This substance, which is distin- 
guished from micro- and crypto-crystalline aggregates by 
the absence of any action on polarized light, and from 
what may properly be called glass by not being entirely 
without structure and by being decidedly less transparent, 


I call mécrofelsite or the microfelsitic base. 

[< Gr. 
pexpd¢, small, + E. foliation.] Microscopic foli- 
ation, or that which is not distinctly recognized 
by the naked eye: a term used by Bonney in 
discussing the effect of pressure in Paleozoic 
sedimentary rocks. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 


XLIV. 44. 
[NL., < Gr. pe- 


xpé¢, small, + NL. Gadus,q.v.] A genus of 


Atlantic Tomcod, or Frost-fish (Aftcrogadus fomcodus). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


small gadoid fishes, established by Gill in 1865; 
the tomecods. UM, tomcodus is a well-known species of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States; M. proximus is its 
representative on the Pacific coast. 
kas baal n. (NL. (La- 

treille, 1804), < Gr. pxpdés, small, + yaorgp, sto- 
mach: see gaster?.) 1. A notable genus of 
parasitic einen toate of the family Braconidae, 
giving name to the subfamily Microgasterine. 

ey are characterized by the three subm nal cells of 
the fore win we second one often incomplete), and by 
having the hind tibial spurs more than half the length of 
the tarsi. Many are known from Europe and North Ameri- 
ca, as M. subcompletus of the former country, which is para- 
sitic on various lepidopterous larve. 
2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 


Microgasterins (mi-kr6-gas-te-ri’né), n. pl. 


(NL., < Microgaster + -ine.] A large subfam- 
ily of Braconidae, typified by the genus Micro- 
gaster, having the mesonotal sutures invisible 
and the large marginal cell reaching to the end 
of the wing. There are many species, of 6 genera, the 


largest one of which, Apanteles, has 69 species in Great 
Britain alone. Their larvee itize ag! insects, espe- 
cially lepidopterous larve, issuing from the body of the 
host and spinning cocoons either singly or in mass. A. 


micro-detector (mi’krd-dé-tek’tor), ». [« Gr. ) 

pexpés, at + E. detector.] A sensitive gal- Pits cae: both in Berens and ti ie tae 

noscope. Me stalemate ag nah 
Bhs aleuaieay microgeological (mi-kr6-jé-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
ai odiptera (mi-krg-dip te-rk), ie yy (NL, mph + -ic-al] Pertaining to micro- 
th gee Ss qande f flic ee " pis aid. geology; dependent on or derived from the use 
‘s a 7 ia Ta aS OF EB COMCENY EI CORSO Jot tho microscope in relation to geology: as, 

=n ‘ microgeological investigations. 

Maden rally hisig doe) er tore} Mlcrogeo]Ogy (mai kre6-01'F.30, m. (Gr. we 
r. pexpés, small, + doe (odovr-) = E. tooth.| “46 small, + E. geology.) That department 


launched into a world more vast than that in which he 
has hitherto sojourned, yet for which this microcosm has 
been no ill preparation. Disraeli. 
microcosmic (mi-kré-koz’mik), a. [= F. mi- 
crocosmique ; as microcosm + -ic.] Oforpertain- 
ing to a microcosm or to anything that is re- 
garded as such.— Microcosmic salt, HNaNHy4PO, + 
4H90, a salt of soda, ammonia, and phosphoric acid, ortgl- 


nally obtained from human urine. It is much employed as 
a flux in experiments with the blowpipe. 


microcosmical (mi-kro-koz’mi-kal), a. [« mi- 
crocosmic + -al.) Same as microcosmic. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 3. 


chronicled in fourteen of the hundred cases. 
Lancet, No. 8482, p. 1152. 


microcosmography (mi’kr6-koz-mog’ra-fi), n. 
(< Gr. vegas ps microcosm, + -ypagia, < ypa- 
gecv, write. Cf. cosmography.] The description 
of man as a “little world.’ 

microcosmology (mi’kr6-koz-mol’6-ji), n. [< 
Gr. puxpéxoouoc, microcosm, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyecy, 
speak: see -ology.] A treatise on the micro- 
eosm, specifically on the human body, or on 
man. 


1. In entom., an important genus of syrphid 
flies, containing a few European and about 20 
North American species. They are large, nearly 
bare, usually short and thick-set, with flattened scutellum 
and short wings, in which there is a stump of a veinin the 
first posterior cell from the third longitudinal vein. The 
larve are remarkable objects, resembling shells, and have 
twice been described and named as mollusks. M. globo- 
sus is an example. 

2. In tchth., a genus of pycnodont fishes of the 
Cretaceous period. Agassiz, 1833.—3. Inconch., 


Microglossa (mi-kr6-glos’& 


of the science of geology whose facts are as- 
certained by the use of the microscope. 

i),n. (NL., also Mi- 
croglossus, Microglossum, < Gr. puxpéc, small, + 
yAaooa, the tongue: see glossa.) In ornith., a 
genus of cockatoos of the family Cacatuide, es- 
tablished by eno in 1809. It contains the 
great black cockatoos, as M. aterrimum, goliath, and alec- 
to, all inhabitants of New Guinea and other islands of the 
Papuan region. 


a genus of bivalve mollusks. Conrad, 1842. microglossia (mi-kr6-glos’i-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
microdont (mi’kro-dont), a. [< Gr. puxpdc, juxpdc, small, + yAdooa, the tongue: see glossa.] 
small, + ddot¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.) Having Congenital smallness of the tongue. 
short or small teeth. Microglossids (mi-kr6-glos’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
The microdont races are the low-caste natives of central < Microglossa + -ide.] A family of psittacine 


and southern India; the Polynesians; the ancient Egyp- ; : ; 
tians; mixed Europeans not British; and the British. Labia ae black Rocka tone synonymous with 


IV 2 s ers 
micro-electric (mi-kré-é-lek’trik), a. [« Gr. pci oe eens ee ASIA i ee 
juxpéc, small, + E. electric.) Having electrie * <2*crogtossa ‘ qd be th eu a Ah, ¥ ee 
aol roperties in a very small degree.— Micro-el tuide, represente ‘i ee BEDS. See O Ot Oeen, 
xpéc, small, + E. coulomb.) One millionth of a c metrology, the oy auiement of nute electric nd containing the black cockatoos. 
coulomb. See coulomb. quantities. : crogonidial (mi’kr6-go-nid’i-al). a. [¢ mi- 
microcoustic (mi-kr6-kés’ tik), a. and n. [Irreg. microfarad (mi-kro-far’ad), n. [«< Gr. pxodc, crogonidium + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or re- 
< Gr. uixpdés, small, + axovorixdc, pertaining to small, + E. farad.) The practical unit of elec- sembling a microgonidium. 
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microcosmos (mi-kro-koz’mos),. Same as mi- 
crocosmus, 1. 

microcosmus (mi-kro-koz’mus), n. [LL. (in 
defs. 2 and 3, NL.), < Gr. pxpdéxoopos, a little 
world: see microcosm.] 1. Same as microcosm, 
1—32. A tunicate, ascidian, or sea-squirt: ap- 
plied by Linnseus in 1735, and recently revived 
by Heller as a generic name.—3. [cap.] A 
genus of coleopterous insects. Chaudoir, 1878. 

microcoulomb (mi’kr6-ké-lom’), n. [« Gr. u- 


microgonidium 


microgonidium (mi‘krd-g6-nid’i-um), .;_ pl. 
microgonidia (-&#). [NL., € Gr. uexpocg, small, + 
NL. gonidium.) A gonidinm of small size as 
compared with certain others produced by the 
same species. 

The latter form [of Chlvrococeum] is said to arise from 
the former by internal cell-division, which results in the 
production of ‘‘ gonidia” of two sizes, the larger being 
termed macrogonidia, and the smaller miteroqonidia, 

Bessey, Botany, p. 219. 


microgram (mi’kro-gram), 2. [« Gr. puxpdc, 
small, + E. gram?.) The millionth part of a 
gram, being about sa)a0 of a grain troy. 

microgranite (mi-kro-gran’it), mn. (« Gr. ju- 


Kpdéc, small, + E. granite.) In petrog. See 
quartz-porphyry. 
microgranitic (mi*kr6-gra-nit’ik), a. [¢ micro- 


granite + -ic.) Pertaining to microgranite.— 
crogranitic structure. See quartz-porphyry. 

microgranulitic (mi-kro-gran-u-lit‘ik), a. [ 
Gr. uixpoc, sinall, + E. granulitic.) In lithol., 
an epithet applied by Lévy to a form of grani- 
toid structure which is so finely crystallized 
that it cannot be recognized by the naked eye, 
but which, under the microscope, is revealed 
as being made up of crystalline individuals 
each having its own independent orientation, 
so that in polarized light it presents the ap- 
pearance of a brilliantly colored mosaic. The 
microgranulitic structure, as this term is used by Lévy, 
differs from the micropegmatitic in the crystalline indi- 
viduals of the latter having all one common orientation. 

micrograph (mi’kro-graf), n. [< Gr. puxpédc, 
small, + ypagev, write.] Same as micropanto- 
graph. 

micrographer (mi-krog’ra-fér), n. [« microg- 
ruph-y + -er1.] One who is versed in microg- 
raphy. 

micrographic (mi-kré-graf’ik), a. [= F. micro- 
graphique; as micrography + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to micrography. 

micrographist (mi-krog’ra-fist), n. [« microg- 
raph-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in microg- 
raphy; a micrographer. 

micrography (mi-krog’ra-fi), n. [= F. micro- 
graphie = Sp. micrografia = lt. micrografia, < 
Gr. puxpdc, small, + -)padgia, ¢ ypagerv, write. Cf. 
Gr. puxpo; pageiv, ‘write small,’ i. e. with a short 
vowel.) The description of objects too small 
to be discerned without the aid of a micro- 
scope. 

Microhierax (mi-kr6-hi’e-raks), ». [NL., < Gr. 
puxpdc, small, + iépaé, a hawk, faleon: see Hie- 
rax.) A genus of very small hawks of the fam- 
ily Falconide, established by R. B. Sharpe in 
1874; the faleonets; the finch-falecons. It con- 
tains the diminutive species usnally referred to the genus 
Hieraz, which name is preoccupied in another department 
of zovlogy. The range of the genus includes southern 


Asia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, etc. There are several spe- 
cies, as M. cerulescens, frinyillarius, melanoleucus, and 
erythrogenys. 

microhm (mik’rom), ». [< Gr. puxpdc, small, + 
KE. ohm.) An electrical unit equal to the mil- 
lionth part of an ohm. 

microlepidopter (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’tér), 2. In 
entom., an insect of one of the families included 
in the Microlepidoptera. 

Pe Crolepaoecre (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’te-rii), n. 
pl. (NL., ¢ Gr. pexpdc, small, + NL. Lepidop- 
tera, q. V-] The smaller and more simply or- 
ganized moths, including, generally, the smaller 
Pyralida, the Tortricidw, the Tineid@, and the 
Pterophoride. These insects do not constitute a natu- 
ral division, and the name is merely used for convenience, 
the other members of the order being distinguished as 
Macrolepidoptera, or simply as Lepidoptera. 

microlepidopteran (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’te-ran), a. 
and». I, a. Microlepidopterous. 

IT. x. A microlepidopter. 
microlepidopterist (mi-kr0-lep-i-dop’te-rist), 
n. ([< Microlepidoptera + -ist.] One who is 
versed in the natural history of Microlepidoptera. 
microlepidopterous (mi-kro-lep-i-dop’te-rus), 
a. [« Microlepidoptera + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the microlepidopters. 

Microlicia (mi-kr6-lis’1-i), n. [NL. (Don, 1823), 
so called as having the leaves usually small; < 
Gr. puxpdc, small, + dA:xéc, universal, general, 
< oo¢, all.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Melastomacee and type of the tribe Mi- 
croliciee, characterized by very unequal sta- 
mens with beaked or tube-bearing anthers, the 
connective elongated at the base, and by the 
calyx-lobes being shorter than the tube. They 
are erect branching undershrubs, usually not more than a 
foot or two high, with small leaves, which are generally 
glandular-dotted, and solitary, commonly rose-purple or 
white flowers, which are axillary or sometimes terminal. 


There are about 938 species, natives of Brazil, Guiana, and 
Peru. A few are sometimes found in greenhouses, 


microlithic (mi-kro-lith’ik), a. 


microlitic (mi-kr6-lit ik), a. 


micrologically (mi-kro-loj’i-kal-i), adv. 


micrology 


microl 


micromelus (mi-krom’e-lus), ». 


micromeral] (mi’kr6-mé-ral), a. 


micromere (mi’kr6-mér), 7. 
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Microliciew (mi’kré-li-si’é-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Triana, 1871), < Microlicia + -e@.) A tribe of 
plants of the natural order Melastomacee and 
the suborder Melastomew, characterized by the 
cylindrical or angular capsule, conical or con- 
vex at the apex, by the connective often be- 
ing produced below the anther-cells, and by 
oblong or ovoid seeds. The tribe embraces 15 gen- 
era, Microlicia being the type, and about 25u species, all of 
which are found in tropical America. 

microlite (wi’kro-lit), an. [« Gr. pexpdc, small, 
+ 7:6oc, stone: see -lite.] 1. A mineral related 
to pyrochlore, occurring in regular octahedrons 
having a brownish color and a resinous luster. 
It is essentially a niobate of calcium. It was first found 
at Chesterfield in Massachusetts, in minute crystals 


(whence the name), later in Virginia in larger crystals 
sometimes weighing several pounds, 
2. Same as microlith: an incorrect use. 
microliter (mi-kro-]é’tér), n. [¢ Gr. uexpoc, small, 
+ E, lifer.}) The millionth part of a liter. 
microlith (mi’kr6-lith), m.  [« Gr. zixpdc, small, 
+ Aiboc, stone.) A name proposed by Vogel- 
sang, in 1867, to designate the ‘‘microscopic 
acicular components of rocks”; a “‘ microscop- 
ic individual” (Zirkel). The usage of later litholo- 
gists differs considerably in the application of this term. 
By some it is regarded as the equivalent of crystallite, 
which is properly an aggregation of microscopic globular 
forins (globulites), By others crystallites are considered 
as differing from microliths in that the latter have the 
interna] structure of true crystals, while in the former 
thiscannot berecognized. Elongated or lath-shaped forms 
and such as resemble an hour-glass in shape are those 
now most generally designated as mtcroliths ; if curved or 
more or less twisted or hair-like, they are frequently called 
trichites. Microliths are must frequently seen in rocks of 
igneous origin, and are especially abundant as products 
of the devitrification of the glassy lavas. The feldspars, 
hornblende, augite, and apatite are minerals most com- 
monly found assuming this form. 
[< Gr. puxpdc, 


small, + Aifoc, a stone, + -ic.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to or consisting of small stones: op- 
posed to megalithic. 

The cognate examples in the microlithic styles afford us 
very little assistance. 

J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 47. 

2. In lithol., pertaining to or characterized by 
microliths. 
[< microlite + -ic.] 
Same as microlithic, 2. 


micrologica]l (mi-kr6-loj’i-kal), a. [< micrology2 


+ -ic-al.] Characterized by minuteness of in- 
vestigation. 

Of that equanimity, circumspection, patience of re- 
search, intellectual discipline, and equipment of mtcro- 
logical scholarship, without which it is given to no man 
to be a philologist, he has, unhappily, made the most pe- 
nurious provision. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 350. 
In a 
micrological manner; by means of exact atten- 
tion to minute details. 

If things are to be scanned 80 micrologically. 

, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 277, note. 

1(mi-krol’6-ji),n. [¢ Gr. pexpéc, small, 
+ -Aojia, ¢ Aéyecv, speak: see -ology. Cf. mi- 
crology2.}] That part of science which is de- 
pendent on microscopic investigations; microg- 
raphy. 
2 (mi-krol’6-ji), x.  [< Gr. pixpodoyia, 
the quality of being careful about trifles, <¢ ju- 
xpoAdyoc, careful about trifles, penurious, cap- 
tious, lit. gathering little things, ¢ xpdc, small, 
little, + Aéyecv, gather: see -ology. Cf. microl- 
ogyl.] Undue attention to minute, unimpor- 
tant matters; minute erudition. 


There is less microlo7vy . . . in his erudition. 
Robberds, W. Taylor, II. 146. (Davies.) 


Micromastictora (mi’kr6-mas-tik’to-ri), n. pl. 


NL.,< Gr, yexpd¢, small, + vaorixtwp, a scourger, 
Haoricerv, whip, scourge, ¢ puaoriE (uaorTly-), & 
whip, scourge.] In Sollas’s classification of 
sponges, one of two main branches of the phy- 
lum Parazoa or Spongie, characterized by the 
comparatively small size of the choanocytes, 
which are about 0.003 millimeter in diameter. 
The Micromaatictora are all non-calcareous sponges, and 
are divided by Sollas into two classes, Muxosponi@ and 
Silicizponyie, They are also called Noncalcarea (Vosmacr) 


and Plethosponyie (Sollas). The term is contrasted with 
Megamastictura, 


[< Gr. puxpo- 
eit, small-limbed, ¢ pexpoc, small, + péAoc, a 
imb.] In teratol., a monster with abnormally 
small limbs. 

[< micromere 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a micromere: as, 
micromeral blastomeres. 

[< Gr. pexpopephe, 
consisting of small parts, ¢ pexpéc, small, + 
Hépos, a part.) The smaller one of two masses 
or moieties into which the vitellus of a lamelli- 


Micromeria (mi-kro-mé’ri-ii), n. 


micromeritic (mi’kr6-mé-rit’ik), a. 


micrometer (mi-krom’e-tér), n. 


micrometer-screw (mi-krom’e-tér-skri), 7. 


micrometrical (mi-kré-met’ri-kal), a. 


a 
micrometrically 


branch, as a fresh-water mussel, divides; the 
so-called ‘animal cell” of Rabl, which further 
subdivides into blastomeres. See macromere. 


The segmentation resembles that of other mollusks, the 
micromercs appearing at the formative pole by separation 
of the “protoplasmic” portion of the “macromeres.” 

dtoy. Micros. Soc. Jour., 2d ser., VI. if 224. 


(NL. (Ben- 
tham), < Gr. pexpdc, small, + pépoc, part.] A 
genus of labiate plants of the tribe Saturcinee 


and the subtribe Afelissea. The calyx is tubular, 
commonly thirteen-nerved, and about equally five-toothed, 
The corolla is short, rarely exserted from the calyx, bilabi- 
ate, the upper lip erect, flattish, entire, or emaryinate, the 
lower spreading and three-parted. The filaments are 
arcuate-ascending, the anterior ae longer; the anthrers 
are two-celled. The flowers are borne in whorls, axillary 
or crowded into a spike, or are sometimes single or cy- 
mose in the opposite axils, The species, numbering about 
60, are low herbs or somewhat shrubby plants, sweet-odor- 
ous, of various habit, distributed pretty widely in the Old 
World, with a few in South America and the West Indies, 
and two or three in the United States. M. Douglassti isa 
well-known sweet-scented herb of California called yerba 
sites M. obovata of the West Indies has been called 
heal. 


micromeric (mi-kré-mer’ik), a. [< micromere + 


-ic.] Same as micromeral. 
[< pxpoc, 
small. + yépoc, a part.) A term suggested by 
Vogelsang to designate a granitoid or thor- 
oughly crystalline texture of a rock so fine as 
to be recognizable only with the aid of the mi- 
croscope. 
{= F. micro- 
metre =Sp. micrémetro = Pg. It. micrometro,¢ Gr. 
pexpoc, small, + vérpov, measure.] Aninstrument 
for measuring microscopic lengths and angles. 
All micrometers depend upon two principles, magnification 
and oblique measurement. Magnification determines an 
angle by measuring the arc that subtends it upon a circle 
of large fixed radius, having its center coincident with the 
vertex of the angle. Thus, a mirror turning through a 
small angle may reflect a spot of light upon a distant scale. 
Oblique measurement (see dtayonal ecale, under diavonal) 
ascertains a length by measuring the distance at which it 
subtendsa small tixed angle. Thus, the wedge-micrometeris 
a long wedge-shaped piece of metal or glass with its slop- 
ing sides as truly plane as possible, and graduated along its 
length. It is used to measure the distance between two 
points having a rigid circuitous connection, but a vacant 
space about theline between them. The wedge being thrust 
between the points, the distance it penetrates shows how 
farapartthey are. The principle of oblique measurement 
is, in nearly all micrometers, applied under the form of a 
fine screw, the number of whose revolutions and parts of a 
revolution, in advancing from one point to another, mea- 
sures the amount of this advance. In this case the pitch 
of the screw is the fixed angle, while the reading of the 
screw-head is proportional to the variable radius at which 
this angle is subtended by the length to be measured. — 
Annular or circular micrometer, a micrometer con- 
sisting, in its most approved form, of a disk of parallel 
plate glass, having in its center a round hole to the edges 
of which a ring of metal is cemented and afterward 
truly turned in a lathe. The disk being mounted in a 
brass tube, so that it may be accurately adjusted in the 
focus of the eyepiece and applied to a telescope, the 
metal ring is alone visible, and appears as if suspended 
in the atmosphere, whence the instrument is called the 
suspended annular micrometer, Brande and Cor, Dict., II. 
516 (changed).— Double-image micrometer, a microm- 
eter having an opal Pa eee which produces two 
images of every object, as A and A’, B and B. Then, A 
may be brought into coincidence with B’, or B may be 
brought into coincidence with A’, and the position of the 
parts peony the double image will then show the dis- 
tance between A and B.— Filar micrometer, a microm- 
eter in which the two objects whose distance is to be 
measured are brought into coincidence with two spider- 
lines in the principal focus of a telescope or microscupe, 
one of these webs being movable by turning a micrometer- 
screw. The astronomical filar micrometer is also provid- 
ed with a graduated position-circle, apparatus for ilumi- 
nation, etc.— Micrometer-balance, a form of balance 
adapted to the exact determination of very small weights 
‘or differences in weight. That devised by Kershaw for 
testing the weight of gold pieces consists of a steelyard 
supported on a knife-edged fulcrum and geared with a 
wheel graduated to half-grains. If the coin is of correct 
weight, the index points to zero. If it is light, the lever- 
age of the beam turns the wheel until equilibrium is at- 
tained, when the index-bar points to the number of half- 
grains of shortage. E. H. Knight.— Mother-of-pearl 
micrometer, Cavallo’s micrometer, which consists of a 
thin semitransparent piece of mother-of-pearl, .', of an 
inch wide, having tine graduations. It is mounted within 
the tube at the focus of the eye-lens of the telescupe, where 
the image of the object under observation is produced. 

A 


screw attached to optical and mathematical 
instruments as a means of measuring very sma]] 


angles. The pitch of the screw is made exceedingly small, 
while the graduated head is large, thus securing great ex- 
actness and simplicity in use. 


micrometric (mi-kr6o-met’rik), a. (=F. micro- 


métrique; as micrometer + -ic.] Pertaining to 
the micrometer; made by the micrometer: as, 
micrometric measurements. 

[< mmi- 


crometric + -al.] Same as micrometric. 


micrometrically (mi-kr6é-met’ri-kal-i), adr, 


By means of @ micrometer. 


micrometry 


micrometry (mi-krom’et-ri), n. [= F. micro- 
métrie; as micrometer + -y3.] The art of mea- 
suring small objects or distances with a mi- 
crometer. 

micromillimeter, micromillimetre (mi-kré- 
mil’i-mé-tér), n. [<Gr. pexpdc, small, + E. milli- 
meter.] 1. The millionth part of a millimeter. 
— 2. The thousandth part of a millimeter: for- 
merly and sometimes still used by biologists. 
The equivalent used by metrologists and physi- 
cists is micron. 

micromineralogical (mi’ kr6é-min/’e-ra-loj’i- 
kal), a. [« micromineralog-y + -ic-al.] Pertain- 
ing to micromineralogy. 
° Rocks may occur the structure of which. . . has been 
yet more obscured subsequent mécromineralogical 
change. rt, Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV. 42. 

micromineral (mi-kr6-min-e-ral’6-ji), n. 
(< Gr. Serna, + E, mineralogy.) ‘That 
part of mineralogy which has to do with the 
study of the optical, chemical, or other char- 
acters of minerals by means of the microscope, 
as they are observed, for example, in thin see- 

eee of ero ' INL. <G 

cron (mi‘’kron), 2. = Yr. puxpdv, neut. 

of pxpdc, also ojuxpdés, small, minute. } The mil- 
lionth part of a meter, or gx}oq of an English 


ineh. This term has been formally adopted by the Inter- 
national Commission of Weights and Measures, represent- 
ing the civilized nations of the world, and is adopted b 
all metrologists. The quantity is denoted by the Gree 
letter « written above the line: as, 25.4, [¢ 


Mieronesian (mi-kr6-né’si-an), a. and n. 
Micronesia (< Gr. puixpdévycos, a small island, < 
puxpés, small, + viyooc, an island: see def.) + 
-an.} JI. a. Of or pertaining to Micronesia, a 
collection of islands and groups of islands, 
chiefly of coral formation, in the Pacific ocean, 
the panels of which are the Marshall, Gil- 
bert, Caroline, and Ladrone groups. 

IL, nv. A native or an inhabitant of Micro- 
nesia. 

micronometer (mi-kr6-nom’e-tér), n. A cor- 
rupt form of microchronometer. 

micronucleus (mi-kro-ni’klé-us), ».; pl. mé- 
cronuclei (-i), [NL., ¢ Gr. ucxpdéc, small, + NL. 
nucieus,q.v.) A small nucleus: distinguished 
from macronucleus. 

The micronucteus is a hermaphrodite sexual element, of 
sole importance in conjugation. Amer. Nat., XXII. 2656. 
micronymy (mi-kron’i-mi),2. [¢ Gr. pxpdérvupoc, 
< uexpdc, small, + dvuza, dvoua, name.| The use 
of short easy words instead of long hard ones. 
Astronomers have set an example in micronymy that 
anatomista might well follow. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 529. 
micro-organic (mi’ kro-ér-gan’ik), a. [<Gr. 
pucpdéc, small, + E. organic, after micro-organ- 
ism.) Having the character of a micro-organ- 
ism; of or pertaining to microbes and other 
micro-organisms; microbial. 
micro-organism (mi-kré-6r’gan-izm), . [< Gr. 
puxpéc, small, + E. organism.| A microscopic 
organism, asa bacillus, bacterium, or vibrio; 
a microbe; a microzoary. 
The organisms of the Pecnelne. infectious diseases 
of men and the lower animals. mer, Nat., XXIII. 56. 

Micropalama (mi-kr6-pal’a-mi),n. [NL.,< Gr. 
pixpoc, small, + wardéun, the palm of the hand: 
see palml.] <A genus of Scolopacide establish- 
ed by S. F. Baird in 1858: so called from the 


Stilt-sandpiper | 


Micropalama himantopis). 


semipalmation of the feet; the stilt-sandpipers. 
There is but one species, M. sarang Hon a common bird 
of North America. It is migratory ugh the United 
States in spring and fall, breeding in high latitudes. 
micropantograph (mi-kro-pan’to-graf), n. [< 
Gr. yuxpdc, small, + E. pantograph.) An instru- 
ment constructed on the general principle of the 
pantograph for executing extremely minute 


writing and engraving. By means of this instrument 
the ‘s prayer been written on glass within the 
space of 533533 Of a squareinch. Also micrograph. 


microperthitic (mi’kr6-pér-thit’ik), a. 


3751 Micropterus 


microparasite (mi-kro-par’a-sit), ». ([< Gr. microphthalmy (mi’krof-thal-mi), ». [< NL. 
puxpéc, small, + E. parasite.] A parasitic micro- microphihalmia, q. v.] Same as microphthal- 


organism. mia. 
The number of substances which are less injurious to Microphthira (mi-krof-thi’ri), n. pl. [NL., < 
man than to micro-parasites is very small. Gr. puxpoéc, small, + géeip, a louse.) In Latreille’s 


Science, IIT. 180. 
microparasitic (mi-kr6-par-a-sit’ik), a. [< mi- 
croparasite + -ic.) Having the character of or 
pertaining to microparasites; caused by mi- other supposed genera which he located here represent the 
croparasites: as, microparasitic diseases. genera Argas and Trombidium. Also Microphthiria, _ 
m/crope thological mi-kr6-path-6-loj’i-kal), a. microphthire (mi’krof-thir), x. A larval acarid 
[< micropatholog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining with six legs; a member of the Microphthira. 
to micropathology: as, micropathological inves- Microphylline (mi-kr6-fil’in), a. [As micro- 
tigation. phyll-ous + -tne.] Composed of minute leaf- 
micropathologist (mi’kro-pa-thol’6-jist), ». lets or scales. 
[< micropatholog-y + -ist.| One who treats of Considered in the way of analogy, the foliaceous Verru- 
or is versed in micropathology. carizeci cana said to represent Umbilicaria and Pan- 


system of classification, the ninth family of his 
Acera, or Acarides, consisting of the six-legged 
larval stages of various mites. Leptus and the two 


= ere rm se naria : , like both of these, into mtcrophylline, and, 
micropathology (mr loa thol 7 1); a, [< Gr. like the last, Fnto nally almost crustaceous forms, 
puxpdc, small, . pathology.) 1. The scientific Tuckerman, Gen. Lichenum, p. 245. 


study of micro-organisms in their relations to 
disease.— 2. Morbid histology. 
micropegmatite (mi-kr6-peg’ma-tit),”. [< Gr. 
puxpéc, small, + E. pegmatite.) A rock having 
a micropegmatitic structure. 
micropegmatitic (mi-kro-peg-ma-tit’ik), a. 
micropegmatite + -ic.] Having the structure 
of graphic granite, but in a microscopic rather 
than macroscopic form. See pegmatite and mi- 
crogranulitic. 
[< Gr. 


puxpdéc, small, + E. perthite + -ic.] Exhibiting, 
under the microscope, the structure of perthite 
—that is, an interlamination of orthoclase (or 
microcline) and albite. Nature, XX XVII. 459. 
microphagist (mi-krof’a-jist),». [< Gr. pxpéc, 
small, + ¢ayeiv, eat, + -ist.] An eater of micro- 
scopic objects; an animal that feeds upon or- 


microphyllous (mi-kro-fil’us), a. [< Gr. pxpé- 
gvadoc, having small leaves, < pexpéc, small, + 
giAdov, leaf.] In bot., having small leaves. 

microphysiography (mi-kro-fiz-i-og’ra-fi), ». 
[< Gr. puxpés, small, + E. physiography.] See 
phystography. 

micro fytal (mi’kr6-fi-tal), a. [« microphyte 

-al.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or con- 

sisting of microphytes. 

microphyte (mi’kro-fit), n. [= F. ace ai 
< Gr. pixpéc, small, + gurdv, a plant.) mi- 
croscopic plant, especially one that is parasitic 
in its habits. 

microphytic (mi-kr6-fit’ik),a. [« microphyte + 
-ic.) eek a or caused by microphytes: 
as, microphytic diseases. 

micropod (mi’kr6-pod), 2. A member of the 


microphone (mi’kr6-f6n), n. 


microphonic (mi-kr6-fon’ ik), a. 


microphonics (mi-kr6-fon’iks), 7. 


microphonous (mi-krof’6-nus), a. 


microphon 


microphotograph (mi-kr6-f6’to-graf), n 


microphotography (mi’kro-fo-tog’ra-fi), n. 


ganisms of microscopic size. 
Several species [of diatoms] . . . have been supplied in 


abundance by the careful dissection of the above microph- 
. W. B. Carpenter, Micros. (Phila. ed., 1856), p. 305. 


[= F. microphone 
= Sp. micréfono, ¢ Gr. pexpéc, small, + guwvh, 
voice, sound.) An instrument for augmenting 
small sounds. The instrument invented for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Hughes in 1878 is based on the fact that when 
substances possessing little electrical conductivity are 
pce in the course of an electric current, the conductiv- 
ty of the system is much increased by even the very small- 
est amount of pressure, The instrument has various 
forms, but in most of them one piece of charcoal is held 
loosely between two other pieces in such a manner as to 
be affected by the slightest vibrations conveyed to it by 
the air or by any other medium. The two external pieces 
are placed in connection with a telephone, and when the 
ear 18 placed at the ear-piece of the telephone the sounds 
caused by a fly walking on the wooden support of the mi- 
crophone appear as loud as the tramp a horse. By 
suitable arrangements the sounds of the human voice con- 
veyed from a distance by the telephone can be made au- 
dible in every part of a hall.— Microphone relay, a deli- 
cate microphone mounted on or connected with the mem- 
brane of the receiving telephone, as arelay. See relay. 
[As mécro- 
hone + -ic.] Of or pertaining to or obtained 

y means of the microphone; serving to inten- 
sify small or weak sounds; microcoustic. Also 
microphonous. 

A large induction-coil is essential in connection with 
the transmitter when this receiver is used, and any m¢- 
crophonic transmitter will answer. 

T. D. Lockwood, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 815. 

[Pl]. of *mi- 

crophonic: see -ics.] The science of augment- 
ing small sounds. 

[As micro- 


+ -ous.] Same as microphonic. 
(mi’kro-f6-ni), n. [= F. micro- 
phonie, < Gr. puxpopwvia, weakness of voice, < 
pixpdguvoc, having a small or weak voice, <¢ ju- 
Coe small, + ¢u17, voice.} Weakness of ~ 
Gr. puxpéc, small, + E. photograph.] 1.A 
photograph of any object, made so small as to 
require a microscope for its examination; “a 
microscopic photograph of a macroscopic ob- 
ject” (A. C. Mercer).—2. See phe bee ee te fy 
[ 
Gr. pcxpéc, small, + E. photography.| The 
photographing of objects of any size upon a 
microscopic or very small scale. A notable use of 
microphotography was the copying of letters and des- 


patches to be carried by carrier-pigeons during the siege 
of Paris in 1870-1. Compare photomt ph; 


phone 


icrography. 
microphthalmia (mi-krof-thal’mi-i),n. [NL., 


< Gr. pexpdgOaduoc, having small eyes, < puxpédc, 
small, + ofaAudc, eye: see ophthalmia.) An 
abnormal smallness of the eye. Also microph- 
thalmy. 


microphthalmic (mi-krof-thal’mik), a. [< mi- 


crophthalmia + -ic.] Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by microphthalmia. 


Micropoda (mi-krop’6-dii), n. pl. 


Lobe 
Micropodine (mi‘kr6-p6-di’né), n. 


microporphyritic (mi-kr6-pér-fi-rit’ik), a. 
ph 
microprosopus (mi’kr6-pro-s6’pus), n. 


micropsia (mi-krop’si-ii), 7. 


Micropterinez (mi-krop-te-ri’né), n. pl. (NL 
lly of 


micropterous (mi-krop’te-rus), a. 


Micropoda. 
NL., ¢ Gr. 


puxpéc, small, + rot (7r0d-) = E. foot.] In some 
systems, a division of monomyarian bivalves, 
comprising those which have the foot rudimen- 
ay or obsolete, as scallops, oysters, and the 
ike. 

Micropodids (mi-kr6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., < 
Micropus (-pod-) + -ide.] In ornith., a family 
of fissirostral picarian birds; the swifts or Cyp- 
selide. See cut under Cy 

i (NL., < 


Micropus (-pod-) + -tne.] In ornith., the typi- 
cal swifts or Cypseline. 


Micropodoides (mi’krd-pd-doi’dé-é), n. pi. 


NL., < Micropus (-pod-) + -cidew.] A super- 

amily of picarian birds composed of the swifts 

and humming-birds, Cypselide and Trochilida ; 

Cypseliformes in @ strict sense; Cypselomorpha 

without the Caprimulgide. , 
[ 


Gr. puxpdéc, small, + E. porphyritic.) See por- 


tic. 

[< Gr. 
puxpdcs, small, + zpdowror, face.] In teratol., 
a monster with an imperfectly developed face. 
2 [NL., < Gr. pexpdc, 

In pathol., an affection 
objects appear less than 


small, + dyc, view. 
of the eye in whic 
their actual size. 


Microptera (mi-krop’te-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 


pl. of micropterus: see micropterous.| In entom.: 
(a) The name given by Gravenhorst in 1802 to 
the rove-beetles (Staphylinide) and their allies, 
on account of the shortness of the wing-covers. 
They are now called Brachelytra. (b) A group 
of dipterous insects named by Robineau-Des- 
voidy in 1830. 


°? 
« Micropterus + -ine.] A subfam Cen- 
trarchida, typified by the genus Micropterus. 
[< NL. mi- 
ii dated < Gr. pexpéc, small, + rrepdv, a wing, 
= E. feather.} Having short wings or fins. 
Micropterus (mi-krop’te-rus), 7. [NL.: see mi- 
cropterous.] 1. In ichth., a genus of centrarchid 
fishes, the type of the subfamily Micropterina, 
established by Lacépéde in 1802. There are two 
species, M. dolomieu and M. salmoides, or the amall- and 
serge mune black- bass, both highly prized by sportsmen 
and epicures. Bass of this genus are variously known as 
esa lake-, moss-, marsh-, river-, etc., bass; black-, yel- 
- and jumping-perch, and trout-perch; black-trout, 
white-trout, southern or Roanoke chub, and by many other 
local or fanciful misnomers. Sometimes called Grystes. 
See cut at black-bass, 1. 
2. In ornith., a genus of sea-ducks of the fam- 
ily Anatide and subfamily Fuliguline, named 
by Lesson in 1831. There is but one species, M. cine- 
reus, the well-known steamer-duck of South America. 
The genus is now called Tachyeres, the name Micropte- 
rus being preoccupied in ichthyology. - 
3. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 


Micropuccinia 


Micropuccinia (mi/’ kr6-puk-sin’i-&), n. pl. 
[NL., < Gr. wexpéc, small, + NL. Puccinia.] 
A small group of tremelloid Uredinee distin- 
guished by Schroeter, in which only teleuto- 
spores are known, as in Puccinia Pruni and P. 

sari. The teleutospores drop off when ripe, 
and only germinate after a long period of rest. 
See Uredinece. 

Micropus (ini’kro-pus), n. [NL., ¢ MGr. w- 
xpérovc, having small feet, < Gr. pxpoc, small, 
+ roic (70d-) = E. foot.] 1. In ornith.: (a) 
The typical genus of Micropodide: same as 
Cypselus. Meyer and Wolf, 1810. (6) A genus of 
short-footed thrushes or Brachypodine found- 
ed by Swainson in 1831, now referred to the 
Timeliide. It contains a number of Indian and Malayan 
species,as M.chalcucephal us, phaeoce phalus, mela us, 
melanoleucus, and others. The genus is also called Micro- 
tarsus, Brachypodius, Prosecusa, and Izocherus. 

2. In tchth., a name of two genera of fishes, one 
founded by J. E. Gray, 1831, the other by Kner, 
1868.—3. Inentom., a tropical American genus 
of lvgeid bugs erected by Spinola in 1837. For 
a long time the destructive chinch-bug of the United States 
was called M. destructor, hut it is now placed in the genus 


Blissus. 
micropylar (mi’kr6-pi-lir), a. [« micropyle + 
-ar.} Pertaining to or having the character of 


& micropyle. 
micropyle (mi‘kro-pil), n. [= F. micropyle, < 
Gr. pixpoc, small, + An, gate, orifice.) 1. In 
bot., the orifice or canal in the coats of the ovule 
leading to the apex of the nucleus, through 


which the pollen-tube penetrates. The name is 
also applied to the corresponding part of the seed, which 
indicates the position of the embryo. See foramen, 2. See 
cut under amphitropous., 


2. In zool.: (a) The scar or hilum of an ovum at 
the point of its attachment to the ovary. (bd) 
Any opening in the coverings of an ovum 
through which spermatozoa may gain access 
to the interior, or a cluster of minute pores on 
the surface of an egg through which fertiliza- 
tion is effected. On the eggs of lepidopterous 
ma ti these pores often form a rosette at one 
end. 

microrhabd (mi’kr6-rabd), n. [« Gr. pexpédc, 
small, + NL. rkabdus, q.v.) A little rhabdus; 
a microsclere or flesh-spicule of a sponge in 
the form of a rhabdus. W. J. Sollas, Encye. 
Brit., XXII. 417. 

microrheometrical (mi-kro-ré-d-met’ri-kal), a. 
K Gr. puxpdc, small, + poia, a flowing (¢ priv, 

ow), t+uérpov, a measure. Cf. rheometric.] Per- 
taining to a method of determining the nature 
of bodies in solution when flowing through small 
or capillary tubes. 

Microrhynchus (mi-kr6-ring’kus), ». [NL., < 
Gr. puxpdéc, small, + piyzoc, snout, beak.] In 
mammal., a genus of woolly lemurs, of the sub- 
family Indrising. The species is called Af. la- 
niger. See avahi. 

Microsauria (mi-kr6-s4’ri-&), 1. Me 5% 
Gr. puxpéc, small, + cavpoc, a lizard. ] grou 
of labyrinthodont amphibians founded by J. W. 
Dawson upon the genera Dendrerpeton, Hyler- 
peton, and Hylonomus. 

microsaurian (mi-kro-si’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Microsauria + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Microsauria, or having their characters. 

II. ~. A member of the group Microsauria. 
microsclere (mi’kro-sklér), n. [< NL. micro- 
sclerum, < Gr. puxpdc, small, + ocxAnpdc, hard.] 
A flesh-spicule of a sponge. Microscleres are 
generally of minute size, and serve usually for 
the support of a single cell. 

nilcrouclaroue (mi-kro-skl6é’rus),a. [As micro- 
sclere + -ous.) Having the character of a mi- 
crosclere. 

microsclerum (mi-kr6-sklé’rum), n.; pl. micro- 
sclera (-ri). [NL.] Same as microsclere. 

microscope (mi’kr6-skop), n. [= F. microscope 
= Sp. Pg. It. microscopio, < NL. microscopium, < 
Gr. suxpdc, small, + oxomeiv, view.] 1. An op- 
tical instrument consisting of a lens or combi- 
nation of lenses (in some cases mirrors also) 
which magnifies and thus renders visible mi- 
nute objects that cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, or on tce the apparent magnitude of 
small visible bodies, so as to render possible 
the examination of their texture or structure. 
The single microscope, which is the simplest form, is mere- 
ly a convex lens, near to which the object to be examined 
is placed; it is also called a magnifying-glass or -lens (see 
magnifying-lens, under lens). The compound microscope 
consists essentially of two lenses, or systems of lenses, one 
of which, the object-glass or objective, forms an enlarged 
inverted image of the object, and the other, the eyepiece 
or ocular, magnifies this image. The eyepiece and objec- 


tive (see these words) are placed at the opposite ends of 
the tube or body, which is often made of two closely fitting 
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parts so that ita length (and thus the distance between the 
planes) can be varied at will; it is then called a draw-tube. 
e object under examination is placed upon a support, 
called the stage, beneath the objective; its position upon 
this may be adjusted by the hand, or, better, the oblont 
and the stage (then called a mechanical stage) are moved 
together by some mechanical arrangement, as, for exam- 
ple by two screws giving motions in two directions at 
right angles. The proper distance between the objective 
and the object (such that the image of the latter shall be 
seen clearly, or be tn focus) is usually attained by the move- 
ment of the tube as a whole. This is accomplished by the 
rapid motion of the coarse adjustment, and more slowly and 
accurately, as is nec in the case of high powers, by an 
arrangement called the motion or fine adj The 
necessary illumination is obtained by a concave mirror be- 
low the stage, which reflects the light upon the object. An 
achromatic condenser, usually in connection with a dia- 
hragm, is often added to converge the light more strong- 
y; foropaque objects a bull’s-eye condenser, a lieberktihr 
or some other form of reflector isemployed. The body o 
the microscope, with the stage, etc., is su 
upon a stand, and ora 
lows of its being inclined at any desired angle between 
the vertical and horizontal tions. Many accessories, 
or special devices applicable to particular uses, may be add- 
ed to the microscope in its essential form, as a micrometer, 
polarizing prisms, camera lucida, etc. The compound mi- 
croscope itself often varies widely in construction, accord- 
ing to the character of the work for which it is to be used. 
Compare also the phrases below.) 

. (cap.] Aconstellation. See Micros 
Achromatic microscope. See achromatic.— Binocular 
microscope, a microscope so constructed that the object 
may be viewed simultaneously by both eyes, with the advan- 
tage (usually but not neces- 
sarilyattained)thatitisthen 
seen in relief. It has a sin- 
gle objective, but two tubes, 
each with its own eyepiece; 
a prism causes the luminous 
rays from the objective to 


1um.— 


separate and through 
each tube.—Double-bod- 
ied microscope, 2 micro- 


scope in which the object 
under examination can be 
viewed by more than one 
person at the same time. 
As in the binocular micro- 
scope, a prism divides the 
rays from the objective. 
Two other prisms receive 


the separated rays, and the 

respective pencils are di- 

rected through the different 

bodies of the {nstrument. — fiinocii lie’ Microscopie: 
Pilar microscope, a mi- A,A,eyepieces; A, screw to ad- 
croscope having cross-wires just same to width of eyes; C, screw 


in the focus of the eyepiece. 
— Inverted or chemical 
microscope, one with the 
object-glass placed beneath 
the object and the stage. 
The luminous rays which 
have passed down through it are reflected by an inverting 
een up the ona Sapte tube to the eyepiece. This 

orm is sometimes u chemical work, when acid fumes 
are present. — 


for coarse adjustment of focus; D, 
screw for fine adjustment of focus; 
E, objective; F, stage; G, G, rec- 
tangular traversing movement; 
H, rotatory movement; /, illumi- 
nating mirror. 


Magnifying power of a microscope. See 
magnify.— Monocular microscope, one with a single 
tube, for use with one eye only.— Pankratic microscope, 
a name sometimes given to a microscope having the eye- 
piece in a slid draw- 
tube (see def. 1).— Pe- 

phical micro- 
scope, a form of micro- 
scope especially adapted 
for minute study of the 
structure of rocks. It is 
provided with a gradu- 
ated and revolving stage 
and an arrangement for 
accurately centering the 
object-glass. It has also 
a polarizing apparatus, 
of which the upper nicol 
prism or analyzer is con- 
tained in a separate on 
port which can be easily 
revolved on a graduated 
circle or removed at will. 
The lower nicol or po- 
larizer is supported be- 
neath the stage, and can 
also be revolved in a 
graduated collar. With 
these arrangements the 
directions of light-ex- 
tinction ina section of a 
crystal can easily be de- 
termined. Besides the 
usual eyepiece and ob- 


ens, or series of lenses, 

can be placed over the 

lower nico] prism when 

converging light is re- 

uired, as in examinin 
: — sicaisaelPahaviennancwk: the uniaxial or biaxi 

etrogra cai or Polarnzation 1- 
croscope (after Rosenbusch ), section- pabectione Re 


al view. 

fp AP. fixed support in which the tube fl microscope, a 
is moved by hand (coarse adjustment); form of microscope in 
g, screw of the fine adjustment; r7, which the object is 
polarizer; s 5, aay dal _ noe placed outside of the 
support turning on the graduated cir- 
eye: TT. condeneli lenses: ¢, tube, or outside the axis 
index for fixing position of rotating of the tube, and reflects 
stage; # 2, quae plate, Sen ues its image to the specu- 
in nose-piece above objective throu 
slit at ¢ ¢; 9 9, one of two screws for am by means of a plane 
centering objective. mirror inclined at an an- 

gle of 45° to the axis of 

the former.— Solar, lucernal, and oxyhydro mi- 
croscopes, instruments in which the fllumination em- 


ported 
attached by a aint which al- - 


ect-glass, an additional 


microseismograph 


loyed comes from the sun, a lamp, and an o drogen 
fime-light respectively. oe 4 maeaied 
microscope-lamp (mi’kr6-skép-lamp), n. A 
special form of lantern, usually provided with a 
reflector, a bull’s-eye lens, and a metallic chim- 
ney lined with some poor conductor of heat. 


Means are provided for adjusting the lamp in any posi- 
tion in order to throw the light upon the object under ex- 


amination. 
microscopic (mi-kr6-skop’ik), a. [< F. micro- 
scopique = Sp. Pg. It. microscopico, < NL. micro- 
Scopicus, < microscopium, microscope: see micro- 
scope.] 1. Pertaining to a microscope, or having 
its character or function; adapted to the pur: 
poses of a microscope, or to the inspection of 
minute objects: as, a microscopic lens, eyepiece, 

or stand; microscopic sight or vision. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 193. 


Such mfcroscopic proof of skill and power 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, L 637. 


The present limit to microscopic vision is simply the 
goodness of the objective. 

Amer. Jour. Sct., 2d ser., XLVIIL 172. 
2. Of minute size; so small as to be invisible or 
indistinct to the naked eye; adapted to or pre- 
pared for examination by the miscroscope: as, 
microscopic creatures or particles; a microscopic 
object.—3. Made or effected by or as if by the 
aid of a microscope; hence, relating to thi 
of minute size or significance; infinitesimal]; 
petty: as, microscopic observations or investi- 
gations; microscopic criticism. 

So far as segs el se analysis would enable us to decide 
this question. 7 and Bowman, Physiol. Anat., II. 801. 
4. Characteristic of the microscope or its use: 
as, to observe anything with microscopic mi- 
nuteness; microscopic definition of an object.— 
5. Employing or working with a microscope, or 
as if with a microscope. 

The tree that has stood for centuries bears to the miero- 


scopic investigator marks of every winter that has passed 
over it. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 103. 


Also microscopical. 

Microscopica (mi-kr6-skop’i-ki), n. pl. (NL., 
neut. pl. of microscopicus: see microscopic.) In 
zool., microscopic animals; microzoans: applied 
to infusorians, rotifers, and other animalcules. 

microscopical (mi-kr6-skop’i-kal), a. [< micro- 
scopic + -al.] Same as microscopic. 

microscopically (mi-kro-skop’i-kal-i), adv. [< 
microscojyical + -ly2.] In a microscopic man- 
ner or degree; by means of, or so as to require 
the use of, the microscope: as, to examine a 
plant microscopically ; an object microscopical- 
ly small. 

microscopist (mi’kr6-sk6-pist), n. [< F. mi- 
croscopiste = It. microscopista; as microscope 
+ -ist.] One skilled or versed in microscopy ; 
one who makes use of the microscope. 

Microscopium (mi-kr6-sk6’pi-um), ». [NL.: 
see microscope.) A constellation south of Cap- 
ricorn, introduced by Lacaille in 1752. 

microscopy (mi’kr6-sk6-pi), ». [= F. micro- 
scopie = Sp. microscopta ; as microscope + -y3,] 
The act or art of using the microscope; inves- 
tigation with the microscope: as, to be skilled 
in microscopy. 

microsection (mi-kro-sek’shon), ». [¢ Gr. y- 
kpéc, small, + KE. section.) <A slice, as of rock, 
cut so thin as to be more or less transparent, 
and mounted on a glass in convenient form to 
be studied with the aid of the microscope. 

microseism (mi’kroé-sism), ». [< Gr. suxpdc, 
small, + ceiouoc, a shaking.] A slight or weak 
earthquake-tremor. 

We may feel sure that earth-tremors or microseiames 
are not confined to countries habitually visited by the 
grosser sort of earthquakes. 

G. H. Darwin, Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XI. 368. 
microseismic (mi-kr6-sis’mik), a. [< micro- 
seism + -ic.] seismology, of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of microseisms, or very slight 
earthquake-tremors. 

Should microsetsmic observation enable us to say when 
and where the minute movements of the soil will reach 
a head, a valuable contribution to the insurance of haman 
safety in earthquake regions will have been attained. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 304. 
microseismical (mi-kré-sis’mi-kal), a. [< mé- 
croseismic + -al.] Microseismic. 

A series of microseismical observations. 

J. Milne, Earthquakes, p. 316. 

microseismograph (mi-kro-sis’m6-graf), n. [< 

Gr. yexpéc, small, + cecopéc, a shaking, + ypdgecv, 

write.] An instrument for measuring and re- 

eos very slight earthquake-shocks or earth- 
mors. 


microseismometry 


microseismome (mi’kro-sis-mom’et-ri), 7. 
[< Gr. puxpéc, small, + ceopudc, a shaking, + -ye- 
Tpia, € uétpor, @ measure.}] The measurement or 
observation of slight earth-tremors. 

The account that is given of the labours of Italian ob- 
servers in the fleld of mécroseismometry is meres un- 
satisfactory. Nature, X. 338. 

microseme (mi’kro-sém), a. [< Gr. pxpdc, small, 
+ cijua, mark, sign: see sema.) In craniom., 
having an orbital index below 84. 

The skulls agree with the ordinary Bushman skull in 
most respects, being microseme. 

ad. Macalister, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XVI. 150. 
microseptum (mi-kr6-sep’tum), 7.; pl. micro- 
septa (-t&). an « Gr. puxpéc, small, + NL. 
septum, q. v.] A small imperfect or sterile 
septum or mesentery of an actinozoan. See 
macroseptum. 

microsiphon (mi-kro-si’fon),n. See siphon and 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonula (mi’kro-si-fon’a-l8), ”.; pl. 
microsiphonule (-1é). [NL., < Gr. pzxpdc, small 
+ ciguv,a tube, pipe: see siphon.] The larval 
stage of certain cephalopods, as ammonoids, 
nautiloids, and belemnoids, during which the 
small tubular siphon or microsiphon makes its 
eupcerance: Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
1887. 

microsiphonular (mi’kré-si-fon’i-lir), a. [< 
microsiphonula + -ar3,) Of or pertaining to a 
microsiphonula. 

microsiphonulate (mi‘’kr6-si-fon’i-lat),a. [¢ 
microsiphonula + -atel.] Provided with or 
characterized by a microsiphon. Amer. Nat., 
XXII, 878. 

microsiphonulation (mi’kr6-si-fon-i-la’shon), 
mn. [< microsiphonula + -ation.] The forma- 
tion or the possession of a microsiphon; the 
state of being microsiphonulate. Amer. Nat., 
XXII. 878. 

microsoma (mi-kro-s6’mii), 2.; pl. microsomata 
(-ma-té). ae < Gr. puxpés, small, + capa, 
body.} A little body or corpuscle; one of the 
minute granules embedded in the hyaline plasm 
of the protoplasm of vegetable eee: and con- 
stituting an essential portion of its substance. 
These granules have a high degree of refringency, and are 
very deeply stained by hematoxylin. 

microsome (mi’kr6-s0m), n. [< NL. micro- 
soma.] Same as microsoma. Nature, XXX. 

[NL., < Gr. 


183. 

microsomia (mi-kr6-s0’mi-i), n. 

puxpéc, small, + ooua, body. Cf. microsoma.] 
The state of being dwarfed; dwarfishness. 

microsomite (mi-kr6-s0’mit),. [< microsoma 
+ -ite2.] One of the smaller permanent or 
definitive somites or metameres of which an 
animal body may be composed; a secondary 
segment, succeeding the primary segments or 
macrosomites. 

microsomitic (mi‘kré-s6-mit’ik), a, [« micro- 
somite + -ic.] Having the character of a micro- 


somite; relating to microsomites. Amer. Nat., 
XXII. 941. 
microsommite (mi-kro-som’it), m. [< Gr. w- 


xpec, small, + Somma (see def.) + -ite2.] A 
mineral related in composition and form to 
nephelin, It is found in minute acicular hex- 
agonal crystals in the lava of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius. 

Microsorex (mi-kr6-s6’reks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
puxpdc, small, + L. sorer = Gr. vpat, a shrew- 
mouse.] A genus of very small North Amer- 
ican shrews, of the family Soricide and sub- 
family Soricine, having 30 teeth. 8S. hoyi isthe 
typical species. Coues, 1877. 

crospectroscope (mi-kro-spek’tro-skop), 2. 
[< Gr. zxpéc, small, + E. spectroscope.) Acom- 
bination of the spectroscope with the micro- 
scope, by the use of which it is possible to ex- 
amine the absorption-bands in minute quanti- 
ties of a substance. The arrangement ordinarily 


employed consists of a series of glass prisms in a smal) 
tube which is attached above the achromatic eyepiece. 


Microsperme# (mi-kré-spér’m6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1883), < Gr. yxpdc, small, 
+ oxéppua, a seed.) A series of monocotyle- 
donous plants, characterized by a perianth 
which is corolla-like, at least on the inside, by 
an inferior ovary which is one-celled with three 
parietal placentsx, or rarely three-celled with 
axillary placents, and by numerous very small 


seeds. The series embraces three orders, Hydrocharidee 
(the frog’s-bit family), Burmanniaceae, and Orchidee (the 
orchid family), including about 5,090 species, 5,000 of which 
belong to Orchidec. 

Microsphera (mi-kro-sfé’ ri), n. [NL. (Le- 
veillé, 1851), < Gr. pexpdc, small, + odaipa, a 
sphere.] Agenus of parasitic pyrenomycetous 
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fungi of the group Erysiphee. The perithectum, 
which contains several asci, has several appendages radi- 
ating from it like the spokes of a wheel. ‘These appen- 
dages are free from the mycelium, and are more or less 
dichotomously branched at the tips, often in a very beau- 
tiful manner. About 50 species are known, of which nearly 
20 occur in North America. HM. Ravenelti is injurious to 
the honey-locust (Gleditschia); M. alni (the M. Friexit of 
authors) occurs on various species of Ceanothus, Vibur- 
num, Ulinus, Syringa, Platanus, Juglans. and Carya ; and 
M. quercina is found on various species of oak. See Ery- 
siphee. 

microspor ophore (mi ’ kr6-sp6-ran ’ji-6- 
for),n. [<NL. microsporangium, q. v., + Gr. 
-gopoc, < géperv = BE, bearl.] The foliage-leaves 
which surround or protect the spore-bearing 
leaves of certain hypothetical archaic crypto- 
gams, and from which the flower of flowering 
plants may have been evolved. 

The origin of this primeval flower from a somewhat 
fern-like Cryptogam, of which the foliage-leaves, the en- 
velopes of the spore-bearing leaves, the micro- and macro- 
sporangiophores, had become permanently differentiated 
in asc g order. Geddes, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 846. 


microsporangium (mi’kr6-sp6-ran’ji-um), 7. ; 

pl. microsporangia (-&). [NL.,< Gr. puxpdc, small, 
NL. sporangium, q. v.] A sporangium con- 

taining microspores: the homologue of the pol- 
len-sac in phanerogams. 

microspore oat eo seen) ,n. (=F. microspore, 

Gr. yuxpdéc, small, + odpoc, a seed.} 1. In 

bot., an oe produced spore of small size 
as compared with others produced by the same 
ol ea the homologue of the pollen-grain of 
phanerogams. 
In some of the living club-mosses there are two kinds 
of spores, one being much larger than the other. The 
larger are known as saa via whilst the smaller are 
called microspores. uzley, Physiography, p. 241. 
2. In zodl., one of the spore-like elements, of 
exceedingly minute size, but very numerous, 
produced through the encystment and subse- 
quent subdivision of many monads. 

microsporine (mi-kré-spo’rin), a. [< micro- 
spore + -inel.] Noting one of the two kinds 
of microbes reported by Klebs to be uniformly 
present in diphtheria. They are micrococcoid in 


orm and are found chiefly upon the tonsils, and mark a 
leas serious pe of the disease. The accuracy of these 


conclusions has been questioned. 
Microsporon Gab kroe pe 790); n. (NL., < Gr. 
puxpéc, small, -- ordpos, seed.] A genusor class 
of fungi proguciy various skin-diseases. M. 
baited which produces pityriasis versicolor, consists of 
yphe having long articulations intermixed with round 
spores, and grows between the cells of the epidermis, ef- 
fecting their rapid degeneration. M. Audouznt, so called, 
poe pelade, another skin-disease. According to 
rawitz, however, these forms, as well as those described 
as Achorion, the fungus of favus, and Trichophyton, the 
fungus of tinea, are all the same thing, only differing from 
one another in size. This difference is attributed to dif- 
ferences in the food. The &M. diphthericum of Klebs isa 
micrococcus. : : : 
microsporophyl, microsporophyll (mi-kro- 
spo’ro-fil), m. [« Gr. prxpdc, small, + oxdpoc, 
seed, + giAAov, leaf.] The leaf-bearing micro- 
sporangium of the heterosporous Pteridophyta: 
the homologue of the stamen in phanerogams. 


microsporous (mi’kr6-sp6-rus), a. [< micro- 


end 


spore + -ous.} Resembling or derived from a 
microspore. 

Microsthena (mi-kros’the-ni), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. uxpéc, small, + ofévoc, strength. ] J.D. 


Dana’s classification, the third order of Mam- 
malia, composed of the chiropters, insectivores, 
rodents, and edentates. The Microsthena corre- 
spond to the Lissencephala of Owen, and to the ineduca- 
bilian series of placental mammals of Bonaparte and Gill. 


microsthene (mi’kr6-sthén), n. A member of 
the order Microsthena. 

microsthenic (mi-kr6-sthen’ik), a. [<« Micro- 
sthena + -ic.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of the Aficrosthena. J.D. Dana, Cephalization, 


9. 

Mictostoiia (mi-kros’t6-mii), 2. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
juxpdoropoc, having a small mouth, < prxpdc, small, 
+ oréua, mouth.) 1. In ichth., a genus of small- 
mouthed fishes, typifying the family Microsto- 
mide, as M. grenlandica. Cuvier, 1817.—2. In 
Vermes, the typical genus of Microstomide. M. 
lineare is an example. Also Microstomum. 

microstome (mi’kr6-stém), n. (< Gr. puxpdc, 
small, + oréua, a mouth.) In bot., a small 
mouth or orifice, as that belonging to the cap- 
sule of certain mosses. - 


microtomy (mi-krot’6-mi), n. 


microzoal 


genus Microstoma, having a small extensile 
mouth near the anterior end of the body, to- 
gether with laterally ciliated pits. These turbel- 
larians are more remarkably characterized by the separa- 
tion of the sexes, hermaphroditism being the rule in the 
Rhabdocela. They multiply both by ova and by spon- 
taneous fission. 

[< Gr. 


microstructure (mi-kré-struk’tir), 7. 
puxpdéc, small (with ref. to microscopic), + E. 
structure.] Microscopic structure. 


This rock . . . has a microstructure very similar to that 
of many andesites. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. 198. 


microstylar (mi-kr6-sti’lir), a. [« Gr. funpes, 

small, + crv/o¢, pillar (see style2), + -ar3.] In 
arch., having, pertaining to, or consisting of a 
small style or column. 

Microstylis (mi-kr6-sti’lis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
puxpdc, Small, + orvazic, dim. of o7v/o¢, a pillar: 
see style2.) A genus of terrestrial orchids of 
the tribe Epidendree and the subtribe Malaz- 
ee, characterized by a stem bearing from one 
to three leaves, and by the new shoots arising 
from the base of the bulb of the previous year. 
They are small herbs with broad membranaceous leaves, 
which are contracted into a sheath or a sheathing petiole, 
and small, often greenish or yellowish flowers, which grow 
in terminal racemes. About 45 species are known, which 
are indigenous to Europe, Asia, and North and South 
America. MM. ophioglosavides, in the United States, bears 
the name of adder’s-mouth, which is also extended to the 
other species. See adder's-mouth. 


miler onty spore (mi-kro-sti’lé-spér), n. [< Gr. 

puxpéc, small, + oridoc, a pillar, + omdpoc, a 
seed: see stylospore.] A stylospore of small 
size as compared with others produced in the 
same species. 

microstylous (mi-kro-sti’lus), a. I< Gr. puxpéc, 
small, + orvaoc, a pillar: see style*.] In bot., 
having the style small or short and associated 
with long stamens, as compared with long styles 
associated with short stamens. 

microtasimeter (mi’kr6-ta-sim’e-tér), n. [< 
Gr. wixpéc, small, + E. tasimeter.] An instru- 
ment invented by Edison for detecting and mea- 
suring very slight pressures. A rigid iron frame 
holds a carbon-button which is placed between two sur- 
faces of a ou one stationary and the other movable, 
and in a device which holds the object to be tested so that, 


as the object expands, the pressure resulting from the ex- 
pansion acts upon the carbon-button. 
{< Gr. 


microtelephone (mi-kr6-tel’e-f6n), 2. 
puxpoc, small, + BE. telephone.) A telephone ca- 
pable of rendering audible very weak sounds. 

microtelephonic (mi-kr6-tel-e-fon’ik), a. [< 
microtelephone + -tc.] Pertaining to the micro- 
telephone.— Microtelephonic apparatus, apparatus 


for transmitting, or for rendering audible, very weak 
sounds, 


microthere (mi’kro-thér), x. A member of the 
enus Microtherium. 

crotherium (mi-kr6-thé’ri-um), n. ([NL., ¢ 
Gr. zixpéc, small, + @ypiov, wild beast.] A genus 
of artiodactyl ungulate mammals established by 
Von Meyer upon remains discovered in the Mio- 
cene of Europe. The position of the genus is question- 
able. Owen considered it related to the chevrotains (T'ra- 
ide). It probably belongs to the anoplotherioid series. 

t is also called Amphimeryx. 
{< F. micro- 


microtherm (mi’‘kro-thérm), 7. 
therme, < Gr. uixpdg, small, + Gépun, heat.] A 
pant of Alphonse de Candolle’s fourth physio- 
ogical group, consisting of those forms which 
are confined to climates whose mean annual 
temperature is between 14° and 0° C. They are 
found on the plains of the north temperate zone in Europe, 
Asia, and North America, well northward, and in South 
America between latitudes 38° and 635° 8. 

microtome (mi’kro-t6m), ». [< Gr. pxpdc, small, 
+ -royuog, ¢ réuverv, rayetv, cut.) An instrument 
for making very fine sections or thin slices of 
objects for microscopic examination. 

microtomic (mi-kro-tom’ik), a. [« microtome 
+ -ic.] Cutting in fine or thin slices; relating 
to the use of the microtome or to microtomy. 

microtomical (mi-kr6-tom‘i-kal), a. [« micro- 
tomic + -al.}] Same as microtomic. Amer. Nat., 
XXI. 1130. 

microtomist (mi-krot’6-mist), n. [< microtom-y 
+ -ist.] One who is expert in the use of a mi- 
crotome. Aicros. Sci., KX. 

[< Gr. pixpés, 

small, + -ropia, ¢ Téuvetv, rapetv, cut: see anato- 

my.) The art of preparing thin slices of tissues, 

in order to study the histological details of or- 

ganization. 


Microstomids (mi-kr6-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., microvolt (mi’kr6-vélt), n. [¢« Gr. pexpéc, small, 
< Microstoma, or Microstomum, + -ide.] 1.In + E, volt2.) A millionth part of a volt. 


ichth., a family of malacopterygian fishes, typi- Microzoa (mi-kr6-z0’ii), n. pl. 


[NL., pl. of mi- 


fied by the genus Microstoma, containing a few crozodn.] Microscopic animals, or Microscopica ; 


deep-sea fishes related to the argentines and 
smelts. 
of rhabdocclous turbellarians, typified by the 


Microzoaria. 


Also Microstomatide.—2. A family microzoal (mi-kro-26’al),a. [< Microzoa + -al.] 


Of or pertaining to the Microzoa, 
/ 


microzoan 


microzoan (mi-kr6-z6’an), n. anda. JI, n. An 
animalcule; a member of the Microzoa. 

IT, a. Of or pertaining to the Microzoa. 

Microzoaria (mi‘kr6-z6-a’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. pexpoc, small, + LGr. Cwaprov, pl. Cydpra, dim. 
of Gr. (gov, animal.] De Blainville’s name for 
infusorians, rotifers, and other animalcules. 

microzoarian (mi‘’kr0-z6-a‘ri-an), a. and n. [< 
Microzoaria + -an.] I, a. Animaleular; of or 
pertaining to the Microzoaria. 

IT, ». An animalecule; a member of the Mi- 
crozoaria. 

microzoary (mi-kr6-z6’a-ri), .; pl. microzoaries 
(-riz). [« NL. Microzoaria.] A microzoarian. 

microzodid (mi-kré-z6’oid), n. and a. [¢ Gr. 
pikpoc, small, + E. zodid.) J, n. A free-swim- 
ming zodid of abnormally minute size, which 
conjugates with or becomes buried within the 
substance of the body of a normally sized 
sedentary animalcule of many Vorticellide. 

II, a. Pertaining to a microzodéid. 

microzoén (mi-kr6-z0’on), ”.; pl. microzoa (-ii). 
eee < Gr. puxpdc, small, + Cgor, an animal.] 

ny micro-organism of animal nature; a mi- 
erozoarian. 

microzoéspore (mi-kro-z6’6-spor), n. [< Gr. 
juxpoc, small, + E. zoospore.] A zodspore of 
small size as compared with others produced 
by the same species. 

The smaller or microzodspores are uced by the divi- 
sion of the vegetative mother-cel] into a larger number of 
portions, Hurley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 391. 

microzyme (mi‘kro-zim), 7. [< Gr. pexpéc, small, 
+ Ciun, leaven: see zymic.] One of a class of ex- 
tremely small living creatures, existing in the 
atmosphere, and furnishing the basis on which 
certain epizodtic, epidemic, and other zymotic 
diseases are dependent for their existence; a 
zymotic microbe. These pestiferous microbes have 
some characters at least in which they resemble ferments, 
and by multiplying rapidly they excite morbid action in 
the animal organism with which they come in contact. 
See germ theory (under germ), and cuts under microbe. 

Mictide (mik’ ti-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Serville, 
1843), < Mictis + -ide. family of heterop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Mictts, 
having the femora spined beneath, and the 


Pachylis gigas, a member of the Mictida. 


hind ones thicker than the others, especially 
in the males. It comprises many tropical and sub- 
tropical forms, some of large size and handsome colora- 
tion, as Pachylis gigas, a North American representative. 
There are about 18 genera of the family. so Mictides, 
Mictida, and (as a subfamily of Coreidce) Mictina, Mictina, 

miction (mik’shon), %. [= F. miction, « LL. 
mictio(n-), minctio(n-), < L. mingere, pp. minc- 
tus, mictus (= AS. migan, early ME. migen = 
MLG. migen = Icel. miga), urinate.] The act 
of voiding urine. 

Mictis (mik’tis), x. [NL. (Leach, 1814); ori- 
gin not ascertained.] The typical 
Mictide, having the fourth antennal Joint not 
shorter than the third. Nearly 100 species are 
described from Africa, southern Asia, the Ma- 
lay archipelago, and Australia. 

micturate (mik’ti-rat), v. §.; pret. and pp. mic- 
turated, ppr. micturating. (Irreg. < L. mictu- 
rire, pp. micturitus, urinate: see micturition. ] 
To pass urine; urinate. 

micturition (mik-ti-rish’on), 2. [= F. mictu- 
rition, ¢ L. as if *micturitio(n-), < micturire, pp. 
micturitus, go to urinate, desiderative of min- 
gere, pp. mictus, urinate: see miction.] The act 
of urinating; especially, morbidly frequent and 
scant urination. 

mid! (mid), a. and n. 
mydde, < AS. mid (a nom. form not actually 


mid? (mid), n. 
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found; gen. mase. and neut. middes, fem. midre, midbrain (mid’bran), n. 


middre, ete.) = OS. middt = OFries. midde, 
medde = MD. se (a.), D. midden (n.) = MLG. 
midde (a.) =O 
midhr = Sw. Dan. mid (in comp.) (ef. Sw. midten 
= Dan. midte, n.) = Goth. midjis, mid, middle; 
= OBulg. mezhda, middle, boundary, = Pol. 
mtedza = Bohem. meze = Russ. mezha, boun 
(cf.OBulg. mezhdu = Serv. medju = Bohem. mezi 
= Pol. miedzy = Russ. mezhdu, also mezhi, be- 
tween), < L. medius (> ult. E. medial, mediate, 
medium, ete., mean3, moiety, mizzen, etc.) = Gr. 
Héaoc, uécooc (> ult. E. mesial, meson, etc.), orig. 
*néGjog = Skt. madhya, middle. Hence midst!, 
middle, ete.] JI,a.1. Middle: being the middle 

art or midst. The monosyllable msd, properly an ad- 

ective, is so closely conne with its noun as to assume 
often the aspect of a prefix; it is therefore often joined 
to its noun with a hyphen. The real relation, however, 
is nearly always the normal one of adjective and noun. 

Pros. What is the time of day? 
Ari. Past the mid season. 
Shak., Tempest, L 2. 289. 


Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled eld. 
sg Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 104. 
Then, with envy fraught and rage. 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in méd air ; 
To council summons all his mighty peers. 
Milton, P. B., L 89. 
No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sings, 
Shall, listening in mid air, suspend their wings. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 54. 
2. Being between; intermediate; intervening: 
only in inseparable compounds: as, midrib, 
midriff, midwicket. 
II.¢ ». Middle; midst. 
Ratcliff, about the mid of night come to my tent. 
hak., Rich. III., v. 8. 77. 
In the méd he had the habit of a monk. Fuller. 


It was in the mid of the day. 
Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 405). 


mid?+ (mid), prep. (ME., also myd, < AS. mid, 


also in old or dial. form mith, = OS. mid, midi 
= OF ries. mith, mithe, mit = D. met = MLG. mit, 
in tomp. mid-, LG. med, met = OHG. MHG. G. 
mit = Icel. medh = Sw. Dan. med = Goth. mith, 
in comp. mid-, with, = Gr. verd, with, among, 
over, beyond, etc. (see meta-), = Zend mad, 
with. ]} ith: a preposition dea | in com- 
mon use, but now entirely superseded by with. 
It remains only in the compound midwife. 


Mid him he hadde a stronge axe. Rob. of Gloucester. 


A dialectal form of might}. 
Halliwell. 


mid‘ (mid), ». (Short for midshipman.] A mid- 


shipman. Also middy. (Colloq.] 


I have written to Bedford to learn what mide of the Vic: Midden-hillt, 7. 


tory fell in that action. Southey, Letters (1812), II. 315. 


midday (mid’da), n. and a. 


sembry 
middet, a. 
middelt, a. and». A Middle English form of 
middle. 


middelerdt, x. 


middle 


[< mid1 + brain.) 
Do mesencephalon. See cuts under encepha- 


G. mitti, MHG. G. mitte = Icel. mid-couples (mid’kup‘1z), n. pl. In Scots larr, 


the writings by which an heir, assignee, or ad- 
judger is connected with a precept of sasine 
granted in favor of his predecessor or author, 
which, when such heir, etc., takes infeftment 
in virtue of such precept, must be deduced in 
the instrument of sasine. Imp. Dict. 
{< ME. midday, 
<« AS. middeg (also middeldeg) (= OF ries. mid- 
dei = D. middag = MLG. middach = OHG. mit- 
titak, MHG. mittetac, G. mittag = Sw. Dan. 
middag) < mid, mid, + deg, day: see mid! and 
day1,] I, n. The middle of the day; noon. 
Had he four Lord] appeared at een / to all the peo- 


ple, yet all the people would not have eved in him. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, L1. vii. 
As if God, with the broad eye of midday, 
Clearer looked in at the windows. 
Longfellow, tr. of Tegnér’s Children of the Lord’s Supper. 


I. a. Of or pertaining to noon; meridional. 


And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did es overlook them. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 177. 


His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over. 
Byron, Cain, fil. 1. 


midday-flower (mid’da-flou’ér), n. See Me- 


an um. 
A Middle English form of mid}. 


(ME.; also myddelerd, midel- 
erd, midlerd, mydlerde, medlert, etc., < AS. as 
if *middeleard for *middelgeard (= OS. middil- 
gard = OHG. mittigart, mittilgart, mittilicart, 
mittingart, mittila gart), < middel, middle, + 
geard, yard, inclosure. Cf. middenerd, middle- 
earth.] The earth. 


midden (mid’n),». [Early mod. E. also middin, 


myddin, medin (in comp.); @ corruption (dial. 
var.) of midding.] 1. Adunghill; amuck-heap; 
a receptacle for kitchen refuse, ashes, ete. See 
midding. Lane Eng. and Seotch.] Specifi- 
cally—2. A prehistoric muck-heap; a kitchen- 
midden. 


midden-crow (mid’n-kré), n. See crow?. 
middenerdt, ~. 


[ME., also middenard, < AS. 
middaneard (also mideard) for middangeard (= 
Icel. midhgardhr (see midgard) = Goth. mid- 
jungards), the ‘midyard,’ the middle abode, the 
earth as situated between heaven and hell, < 
midde, mid, middle, + geard, yard, inclosure 
(accom. to eard, region, abode). Cf. middelerd, 
middle-earth.| The earth as the abode of men. 

[Early mod. E. medin-hille ; 
< midden + hilll.] A dunghill. 


mid. An abbreviation of middle (voice). 

*mid (mid), prep. An abbreviation of amid, 
used in poetry. 

mida (mi‘dé), n. [NL., < Gr. pidac, a destruc- 
tive insect in pulse.) The larva of the bean- 


fly. Imp. t. 
midan (mi’dan), ». [Hind., < Pers. maiddn.] 
An open space, or esplanade, in or near a town; 


And like unto great stinkyng mucle medin-hilles, whiche 
never do pleasure unto the lande or grounde untill their 
heapes are caste abroade to the profites of many. 

Bulletn’s Dialogue (1573), p. 7. (Haltiwell.) 

middenstead (mid’n-sted), n. [< midden + 

stead.) The site of a dunghill or muck-heap; 
a place where dung is stored. ([Eng.] 


This cause of death and disease is courted by a place 


an open grassy plain; a parade-ground; among Se shrank eadenmend and | phil ae Nee at ee 
the Arabs, a race-course, or a place for exercis- spa a5] : i 
ing horses. Also spelled midaun. middest, ». and adv. See midsil. 


; middest1t, n. See midst!, 
raat Bor AR eran rca egg, Middest™t (mid‘est), 
. W. Palmer, The New and the p. ; 
4, : Yet the stout Faery the middest d 
midangle (mid’ang’gl), n. [< mid? + angles. ] Thought all their glorie saine in knightly vew. 
An angle of 45°; half of a ie angle. Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 15. 
Midas’ (mi’das), mn. (NL., ¢ (f) L. Midas, < middint, . See midden, midding. 
Gr. Mies, « King of Pbrjgin:) A gene of mlddingh (wid'ing),'n,[also, by comruption, 
e fami - UP- middin, midden (see midden); < ME. middinge, 
ples are the Hon-marmosct (Mf. leoninua) the tamarin(M, middynge, miding, myddyng, « Dan. médding, an 
ursulus), the pinche (M. edipus), and the marikina OM. assimilated form of mdgdynge, a dung-heap, 


Superlative of mid}. 


amples. 
Midasids (mi-das’i-dé), n. pl. 
In entom., same as Midide, 2. middle (mid’l), a. anda. [< ME. middel, myd- 


rosalia). 


genus of Midas? (mi’das),. [NL.,< Gr. pidac, a destruc- 


tive insect in pulse.}] In entom., the typical 
genus of Midide or Midasida. The ies are 
mainly North American, as 26 against 3 in Europe. Their 
larvee as far as known occur in decaying wood, and are 
probably carnivorous. M. fulvipes and M. clavatus are ex- 
Latreille, 1796. Also Mydas (Fabricius, 1794). 

(NL., irreg. ¢ 
Midas? + -ide.) 
Leach, 1819. 


Midas’s-ear (mi‘das-ez-ér), n. [So called in 


allusion to Midas, a king of Phrygia, who, for a 
decision he rendered in a musical contest be- 
tween Apollo and Pan, was provided by Apollo 
(who lost) with ass’s pene A gastropod of 
the family Auriculida, Auricula mide. 


[< ME. mid, midde, myd, midbody (mid’bod/i), n. [« mid1 + body.] In 


Mollusca, the mesosoma. 


dunghill, muck-heap,< mog (=Icel. myki, mykr), 
dung, muck, + dynge, a heap, = Icel. dyngja, a 


heap, = Sw. dynga, muck, = AS. dung, dung: 
na muck! and dung1.] A dunghill; a pata 
eap. 
A fouler mydd sawe thow never nane 


Than a man es with flesche and bane. 
Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 628. 


del, medil, < AS. middel = OF ries. middel = D. 
middel = MLG. middel = OHG. mittil, MHG. 
G. mittel = Sw. medel- = Dan. middel- (in 
comme) adj., middle; also in AS., D., MLG., 
MHG., G., as a noun, middle, in G. also means; 
AS. also midlen, n., the middle; = Icel. medhal 
= Sw. medel = Dan. middel, n., means, medi- 
eine; cf. Icel. medhal, prep., among; with 
formative -el, from the adj., AS., etc., mid: see 


middle 


midl,] I, a. 1. Equally distant from the ex- 
tremes or limits; mean; middling: as, the 
middle point of a line; the mtddle time of life. 


I des go the middell wey, 
And write a boke bytwene the ake (ae 
Gower, Conf. ant., Prol. 


These are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 108. 


That middle course to steer, 
To cowardice and craft so dear. 
. : Scott, Rokeby, i. 22. 
2. Intervening; intermediate. 


A matter duly prepared, and made ready beforehand, 
and now lying in a middle state, between its first rudi- 
ments and decline. § Bacon, Physical Fables, viL, Expl. 

Will, seeking ere finds many middle ends. 
Str J. Davies, Immortal. of the Soul, § 30. 


3. In gram.: (a) Intermediate between active 
and passive: applied to a body of verb-forms 
of which the office is more or less distinctly re- 
flexive, or denotesthe subject as acting on orfor 
or with reference to itself, often answering to 
an English intransitive verb: as, middle voice, 


middle ending, middle tense. such forms, distin- 
guished by their endings, belonged to the original Indo- 
European verb, and are retained by some of the extant lan- 
guages, especially Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek the mid- 
dle voice (yn u<on dtavdeots, pecoTs) serves also as passive, 
except in the future and aorist. (6) Intermediate be- 
tween smooth (unaspirated) and rough (aspi- 
rated): as, a middle (medial) mute. See mute}, 


n.— Middle ages. See age.— Middle bookst, a course of 
study intermediate between the Elements of ‘Euclid and 
the Almagest of Ptolemy.—MiddleC. See C.— Middle 
chest. See chest!.— Middle class, that class of the peo- 
e which is socially and conventionally intermediate be- 
ween the aristocratic class, or nobility, and the laboring 
class; the untitled community of well-born or wealthy 
people, made up of landed proprietors, professional men 
and merchants: in Great Britain commonly subdivided 
into upper and lower middle classes. In the United States 
no class-distinction of this nature exists. 


He [Pitt] looked for support not . . . to a strong aristo- 
cratical connection, not . . . to the personal favour of the 
sovereign, but to the middle class of Englishmen. 

Macaulay, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


Middle distance. See distance. — Middle lish, See 
Enolish, 2.— Middle genus, See genus.— Middle Greek. 
See Greek, 2.— Middle ground. (a) In painting, etc., same 
as iniddle distance. (b) Naut.,a shallow place, as a bank 
or bar.— Middle Latin, lation meatus, medias- 
tinum, etc. See the nouns.—Middle part or voice, 
in music, a part or voice that lies in the middle of the 
harmony, as the alto and tenor in ordinary music.— Mid- 
dle , that part of the middle Atlantic which Mes 
between the West Indies and the west coast of the con- 
tinent of Africa: as, the horrors of the middle passage (re- 
ferring tu the slave-trade).— Middle post, inarch., same as 
kin7-poat.— Middle spaces, in printing, the spaces most 
used in the composition of type — the three-em (one third) 
and the four-em (one fourth) of the body. — Middle States, 
the States which originally formed the middle part of the 
United States, {intermediate between New England and 
the Southern States, namely New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware.— Middle stit . Same as 
mank'a-seam, 1.— Middle term, that term of a syllogism 
which appears twice inthe premises, but is eliminated from 
the conclusion, Alsocalled mean term. 


II. xn. 1. The point or part equallydistant from 
the extremities, limits, or extremes; a mean. 


See, there come people down by the middle of the land. 
Judges ix. 37. 


Beauty no other thing is then a beame 
Flasht out between the middle and extreme. 
Herrick, Definition of Beauty. 


It is a point of difficulty to choose an exact middle be- 
tween two ill extremes. 
Suift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, if. 


2. Specifically, the middle part of the human 
body; the waist. 


Hir myddel smal, hire armes longe and sklendre. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 358. 


Another time [he] was bogged up to the middle in the 
dough of Lochend. Scott, Guy Mannering, viii. 


8. An intervening point or part in space, time, 
or arrangement; something intermediate. 


I... with capacious mind 
Consider’d all things visible in heaven, 
Or earth, or middle. Milton, P. L., ix. 608. 


4. In logic, same as middle term.— 5. In gram., 


same as middle voice. See 1., 3.—Fallacy of no 
middle, of undistributed middle, of unreal middle. 
See fallacy.— The principle of excluded middle or 
third, one of the properties of negation, according to 
which there is no individual that is not included either 
under any given term or under its a ja It may also 
be stated by saying that the negative of the negative of any 
term is {included under that term. The converse state- 
ment that the negative of the negative of any term in- 
cludes that term is the principle of contradiction. These 
two principles, taken together, define negation. 


And since no proposition can be at once true and false 
while its terms remain the same, but must be either true 
or false, under alternative aspects, the Principle of the Ex- 
cluded Mudidle, which is simply the assertion of such an 
alternative, is seen to be nothing more than the Principle 
of Equivalence. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. fi. § 82. 


middle- 


middle-class (mid’I-klas), a. 


middle-earth (mid’1l-érth), n. 


middleman (mid’l-man), 2.; 
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~ Syn. 1. Center, Midst, Middle. Center is a precise word, 
ordinarily applied to circular, globular, or regular bodies: 
as, the center of a circle, globe, field; but it is used wher- 
ever a silnilar exactness appears to exist: as, the center of a 
crowd. Midst regards the person or thing as enveloped or 
surrounded on all sides, especially by that which is close 
upon him or it, thick or dense: as, in the midst of the forest, 
the waves, troubles, one’s thoughts. Except as thus modi- 
fied by the idea of envelopment or close environment, the 
old idea of midst as meaning the middle point (see Gen. i. 
6; Josh. vii. 23; 1 Ki. xxii. 35) is quite obsolete. Midst 
is very often used abstractly or figuratively, center has & 
mi never. Middle is often applied to extent in only 
one direction: as, the middle of the street, of a block of 
houses, of a string; it is often less precise than center: 
compare the center and the middle of a room. 
The pride, the market-place, the crown 
And center of the potter's trade. 
_ Longfellow, Keramos, Ll. 66. 
Jesus himself stood in the midst of them. 
Luke xxiv. 36. 
In the dead vast and middle of the night. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 198. 


middle (mid’1), v. ¢.; pret. and BP. middled, Pr. 


middling. [« ME. midlen,¢ AS. midlian (= 
MLG. middelen = G. mitteln = Icel. midhla = 
Sw. medla), mediate, < middel, middle: see mid- 
dle,n.] 1. Toset or place in the middle. Spe- 
cifically—2, In football to kick or drive (the 
ball) into the middle, so that it may be kicked 
through the goal. [Eng.]—3. To balance or 
compromise. Davies. 


This way of putting it is middling the matter between 
what I have learned of my mother’s over-prudent and your 


mi 


middler (mid’lér), n. 


middlingly 


2. Aman of intermediate rank; a commoner. 

The great parliamentary middleman. Disraeli. 
3. In the fisheries, a planter.—4. In negro 
minstrelsy, the man who sits in the middle of 
the semicircle of performers during the opening 

art of the entertainment, and leads the dia- 
ogue between songs. [Properly middle-man.] 

ddlemost (mid‘l-most), a. superl. [< middle 
+ -most.] Being inthe middle, or nearest the 
middle; midmost. 


Truth hath a mysterious name, . . . it consists of three 
letters, the first and the last and the middlemost of the 
Hebrew letters. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 65. 


At the end of a range of trees, I saw three figures seated 
on a bank of moss. . . . The middlemost, whose name was 
Solitude, sat with her arms across each other. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 


= D. middelaar = MLG. 
middeler =G. mittler = Sw. medlare = Dan. mid- 
ler; as middle + -er1.] 1+. An intermediary; 
@ mediator. 


Christ is called a corner stone, because he, being here 
mediatour or middeler betwene God and men (1 Tim. if. 5 
coupleth in hym the Jewes and the Gentiles, and joinet 
them together. Bible of 1551, note on Isa. xxviii. 16. 


2. A member of the middle class in a seminary 
which has three classes—senior, middle, and 
junior—as in theological seminaries. [U. 8.] 


Five seniors, five middlers, and seven juniors have al- 
ready signed the constitution. 
\ The Congregationalist, April 1, 1886. 


enlarged notions. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, III. 214. middle-rate (mid‘l-rat), a. Mediocre. 


4. To ascertain or mark the middle of (as of 


A very middle-rate poet. Boswell, Johnson, I. 226. 


a line), by doubling or otherwise; fold in the miadje-sized (mid’l-sizd),a. 1. Half-sized.— 


middle; double, as a rope. 

The line you dragged in, when middled, will serve me 
to lower you down with. W.C. Russell, Death Ship, xlvi. 
ed (mid’l-ajd), a. Having lived to 
the middle of the ordinary age of man. By a 
middle-aged man is generally understood a man 
from the age of forty to fifty. 

The weak and ee ee have become middle-aged. 

ackwood's Mag., Dec., 1821, p. 753. 
Of, pertaining 
to, or included in the middle class. See miad- 
dle class, under middle, a. 

Commercial members of Parliament and other middle- 
class potentates. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iil. 


Middle-class tions, in Great Britain, annual 
examinations held by a university for persons who are not 
members, ranging from primary to university studies. 
Certificates of efficiency are granted to the successful can- 
didates, and Oxford grants the diploma of associate of arts 


-(A. A.) to those who con thesenior examination.—Middle- 


class schools, in Great Britain, schools established for 
the higher education of the middle classes, intermediate 
between primary schools and the great public schools. 
[< late ME. 
myddyl erthe, medyl erthe, etc., an accom. form, 
as if < middle + earth, of ME. middelerd, where 
the second element is not earth but erd, a re- 
ion, abode: see middelerd, middenerd, earth1.] 
he earth regarded as placed midway between 
heaven and hell (the upper and the lower earth 
or world). 
And had oon the feyrest orchard 
That was yn alle aye myddyll-erd, 
MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 129. (Halliwell.) 


Thesu, that art the goostli stoon 
Of al holi chirche in myddtl erthe. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 16, 
That maid is born of middle earth, 
And may of man be won ; 
Though there have glided, since her birth, 
Five hundred years and one. 

Scott, Bridal of Triermain, £ 9. 
pl. middlemen 
(-men). [= MLG. middelman = G. mittelmann 
(also mittelsmann); as middle + man.] 1. One 
who acts as an intermediary between others 
in any matter; an intermediate lessee, con- 
tractor, negotiator, trader, broker, etc.; specif- 
ically, one who buys merchandise in bulk to 
sell it in smaller quantities to other traders 
or to retail dealers; in Ireland, a lessee of a 
tract of land who sublets it in parcels at an ad- 
vanced rate to actual tenants or occupiers; more 
generally, any one who acts as a buyer and 
seller, or undertaker for profit, between pro- 
ducers or principals and consumers, users, or 
executants. 


An insurance broker is one who acts as a middleman 
between the owners of ships and the underwriters who 
insure them in shares. 


Thus we see that the pedlar was the original distributor 
of the procice of the country — the primitive middleman, 
as well as the prime mover in extending the markets of 
particular localities, or for particular commodities. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 416. 


The lands of Bosniaand Herzegovina have been strangely 
handed over toan Austrian middleman, to be administered 
by him in the name of his master the Turk. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 443. 


mid 


sare Tas (mid’ling), a. and n. 


middlingly (mid’ling-li), adv. 


2. Being of middle or average size. 


We should be pleased that things are so, 
Who do for nothing see the shew, 
And, middlesiz’d, can pass between 
Life’s hubbub, safe because unseen. 
Green, The Spleen. 


middle-spear (mid’l-spér), ». The upright 
beam that takes the two leaves of a barn-door. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

middle-stead (mid’1-sted), ». A threshing- 


floor (which is generally in the middle of a 
barn). Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
e-weight (mid’l-wat), . In sporting, a 
boxer or jockey of intermediate weight; one 
who is between light-weight and heavy-weight. 
[< middle + 
-ing2.] a. 1. Medium in rank, condition, or 
degree; intermediate; hence, only medium; 
neither good nor bad; neither one thing nor 
the other: as, a fruit of middling quality. 

But middling folk, who their abiding make 


Between these two, of either guise partake. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 


A certain middling thing, between a fool and a madman. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fatr, ii. 1. 


It’s middling classes — such as is ina middling way like 
—as is the best friends to me. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 540. 
2. Not in good ree ee not very ill; also, in 
Scotland, in fairly good health. ([Rural.] 
The children 's middlin’— Doctor Merrill ses he thinks 
they've got past the wust on 't. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 589. 
8. Of medium quality: a specific commercial 
grade of flour, pork, ete. See fair to middling, 
under fair 1.— Middling gossip, a go-between. 
Or what do you say unto a middling gossip, 
To bring you ay together at her lodging? 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, 1. 8. 
IT. ». 1. The part of a gun-stock between 
the grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod-thimble. 
E. H. Knight.—2, That part of a hog which lies 
between the ham and the shoulder; a side of 
bacon. [Western and southern U.S.]—8. pi. 
In milling, the parts of a kernel of grain next 
the skin of the berry, largely composed of glu- 


ten and considered the most nutritious part. 
In the older methods of milling this was ground as fine as 
possible together with the starchy part and the bran, and 
then the whole was bolted to separate the bran. By the 
newer high-milling methods, the middlings are passed 
through a purifying machine and reground, forming a very 


2 pure flour, with larger and more uniform granules than 


at from the first grinding. 
4. pl. The coarser particles resulting from mill- 
ing, intermingled with a certain quantity of bran 
and foreign matters, used as feed for farm stock; 
canaille. 


Jevons, Money, p. 251. middling (mid’ling), adv. [< middling, a.] Tol- 


erably; moderately. [Chiefly colloq.] 


Wal, I don’t jedge him nor nobody. . . . Don’t none on 
us do more than middlin’ well. 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 31. 
He has been a middling good governor. 
The American, VIII. 227. 
Passably; tol- 
erably. 


middlingness 
middlingness (mid’ling-nes), n. 


being middling; mediocrity. 

I make it avirtue tobe content with my middlingness ; 
... it is always pardonable, so that one does not ask 
others to take it for superiority. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxv. 
middy (mid’i), 7.:; pl. middies (-iz). A colloquial 
diminutive of mid#, an abbreviation of midship- 
man, 
midethmoid (mid’eth-moid), a.andn. [< mid] 
+ ethmoid.] Same as mesethmoid. 
midfeather (mid’fefH“ér), n. [¢ midl + 
Seather.] A hollow horizontal septum in the 
furnace of a steam-boiler, which, being filled 
with water. forms asort of water-bridge, under 
and over which the flame of the fuel 1s caused 


to pass. The midfeather thus adds a very effective 
heating surface, while retaining the incandescent gases 
and rendering their combustion more complete before 
they pass into the cooler flues or tubes of the boiler. 


idgard (mid’giird), ». [¢ Icel. midhgardhr, lit. 
‘mid-vard’: see middenerd.] In Scand. myth., 
the abode of the human race, formed out of the 
eyebrows of Ymer, one of the first giants, and 
joined to Asgard, or the abode of the gods, by 
the rainbow-bridge. See Asgard. 
midge (mij), n. (« ME. mydye, migge, myqge, 
myge, CAS. mycg, mygge, micge, amidge, gnat, = 
OS. muggid = MD. mugghe, D. mug = MLG. 
mugge, LG. migge = OHG. mucca, mugga, MHG. 
mucke, micke, mugge, miiygge, & midge, fly, G. 
micke, a midge, dial. a tly, = Icel. my = Sw. 
myqq, myygga = Dan. myg, a midge, = Pol. 
Russ. mukha = Bohem. maucha, a fly; prob. lit. 
‘buzzer’ (ef. the similar lit. sense of breeze], a 
gadily, and of humblebee), akin to Gr. urvxactaz, 
low; ef. also L. mugire, low (see mugient), Gr. 
prcecv, mutter; an ult. imitative root. The L. 
musca = Gr. pvia, ete., a fly, is not related: 
see Musca.] 1. A two-winged fly of the order 
Diptera and suborder Nemocera; a gnat or some 
insect resembling one: a popular name ap- 
plied with little discrimination to many differ- 
ent insects. They chiefly belong to the families Simultt- 
de, Tipulidae, Chironomide, and Culicida. The term is 
sometimes specifically applied to the Chironomtda, The 
eggs of some of the last-riamed family, like those of mos- 
quitos and other gnats, are deposited in water, where they 
undergo metamorphosis, first into larvee and then into pu- 
pe. in which latter state when ripe they rise to the sur- 
ace, and the imago or perfect insect emerges. See gnat. 
2. Something smail of its kind, as the fry of 
fish; a dwarf; a midget. A very small fish, specifi- 
cally called Giinther's midye and Hypsiptera argentea, oc- 
casionally taken on both the American and European 


coasts, is supposed to be the fry of a codling of the genus 
Phycia, 


3. A very small one-horse carriage used in the 
Isle of Wight, England. 

midget (mij’et), n. [< midge + -et.] A little 
midge; hence, something very small for its 


The state of 


mididonet, acir. 


mid-impediment (mid’im-ped‘i-ment), n. 


midlayer (mid’la’ér), n. 


midlenting (mid‘len‘ting), n. 


midlesst (mid’les), a. 
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series of brachycerous Diptera, with clavate 
antenne of which the third joint has several 
segments, typified by the genus Midas. There 
are several other genera and about 100 species. 
Also Midasida, Midaide, Mydasida, ete. 
{ME., prop. a phrase, mid 
tdone: mid, with; idone, pp. of don, do; used as 
& noun, doing: see done.] Quickly; immedi- 
ately. Halliiell. 

Gii is ogain went ful sone, 

And al his feren midydone. 

Gy of Warwike, p. 68. 
The cherl bent his bowe sone, 


And smot a doke mididone. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 154. 


In 
Scots law, an intermediate bar to the comple- 
tion of aright. Imp. Dict. 


midland (mid’land), x.anda. [<mid1 + land1,} 


I. n. 1. The interior of a country: especially 
applied to the inland central part of England, 
usually in the plural. 
Upon the midlands now the industrious Muse doth fall. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 1. 
IT, a. 1. Being in the interior country; dis- 
tant from the coast or sea-shore: as, midland 
towns; the midland counties of England. 
Mr. Grazinglands, of the Midland Counties. 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, vi. 
2. Surrounded by land; inland; mediterranean. 
[Rare. ] 
There was the Plymouth squadron new come in, 
Which . . . on the midland sea'the French had awed. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 171. 
In bdiol., same as 


mesoderm, 


midleg (mid’leg), n. 1. The middle of the leg. 


Then wash their feete to the mid-leqge, saying another 
@. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 202. 
2. In entom., one of the intermediate or second 
air of legs of an insect. 
d-Lent (mid’lent), n. [late ME. mydlent ; 
€ mid! + Lentl.] The middle or fourth Sunday 
in Lent. 

The ffryday a for mydient, that was Seynt Cuthberdy's 
Day. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 1. 
[< Mid-Lent + 
-ingi.] Same as mothering. 

The Appointment of these Scriptures upon this Day 
might probably give the first Rise to a Custom still re- 
tained in many Parts of England, and well known by the 
Name of Midlenting, or Mothering. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 329, note. 
{< mid], n., + less.] 
Without middle or core. [Rare.] 
‘Tis nought but All, in ’t selfe including All; 


An vn-beginning, midleas, endless Ball. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 1. 


mi 


mid-off (mid’6f’), n. 
mid-on (mid’on’), n. 
mid-parent (mid’par‘ent), n. 


Midrash (mid’rash), n. 


Midrashic (mi-drash’ik), a. 


midrib (mid’rib), n. 


midshipman 


Where, by the solemn gleam of midnight lamps, 
The world is poised. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, fi. 60. 


Midnight appointments. See appointment.— Mid- 
t sun. sun. 

htt (mid‘nit), v. t [< midnight, n.] To 

obseure; dim; darken. 


It cannot but most midnight the soul of him that is faln. 
Feltham, Resolves, p. 93. 


mid-noon (mid’nén), n. The middle of the day; 


noon. 

Seems another morn 

Risen on mid-noon. Milton, P. L, v. 811. 
In cricket, same as mid- 
wicket off. See midwicket. 

In cricket, same as mid- 
wicketon. See midwicket. 

A hypothetical 
parent whose stature is taken to be a mean be- 
tween the actual stature of a father and that of 
amother. See the extract. 

If we take the height of the father and the height of 
the mother multiplied by 1.08 — the ratio of male to fe- 
male stature — draw the mean between the two, and call 
this the height of the mid-parent, then the height of the 
child will be nearer to the average of the race than the 
height of the mid-parent. : Science, XIII. 266. 


mid-parentage (mid’par’en-taj), n. The char- 


acter or quality of a hypothetical mid-parent. 


By the use of this word [‘‘deviate”] and that of mid- 
parentage, we can define the law of regression very briefly. 

Galton, Science, VL. 270. 
[Heb. midhrash, com- 
mentary, exposition, ¢ ddrash, tread, frequent, 
seek, search, apply oneself to.) 1. In Jewixh 
lit., exegesis, interpretation, or exposition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Specifically the word de- 
notes haggadic or free interpretation or exposition of a 
homiletic, allegorical, and popular nature, interspersed 
with maxims and ethical sayings of eminent men, and with 
illustrations drawn from the natural world, as well as from 
al] departments of human learning and experience. Com- 
pare hagyadah. _ ; books 
2. An exposition or discourse of this kind, or a 


collection of such expositions or discourses: as, 
the Midrash on Samuel; the Midrash on the 
Psalms. In this sense the plural is Midrashim, 
occasionally Midrashoth. 

(< Midrash + -ic.] 


wpe pertaining to or akin to the Midrash; hag- 
gadic. 

Very few sayings in Greek are quoted in the Midrashic 
literature. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIL 93. 
1. In bot., the middle (of- 
ten the only) rib or nerve of a leaf; a continu- 
ation of the petiole, extending from the base to 
the apex of the lamina. See nerration.— 2. In 
apiculture, the septum or partition between the 
two sheets of cells which are found in every 
comb. Phin, Dict. Apiculture, Int., p. xiii. 


kind; a very small dwarf; also, » sprightly mid-main (mid’man), n. The middle of the midribbed (mid’ribd), a. [< ‘midrib + -ed2.} 


small child. ([Colloq.] 


Now you know Parson Kendall’s a little midget of a 
man, H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 177. 


mid-gut (mid’gut), n. See gut and mesogaster. 
Huxley, Crayfish, p- 67. 
mid-heaven (mid’hev/n), . 1. The middle 
of the sky or of heaven. 
From mid-heaven already she 
Hath witnessed their captivity. 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
2. In astron., the meridian of a place. 
mid-hour (mid’our),. 1. The middle part of 
the day; midday.—2., An hour between two 
specified hours. 
Lead on then where thy bower 


O’ershades ; for these mid-hours, till evening rise, 
T have at will. Milton, VP. L., v. 376. 


Midianite (mid’i-an-it), ». and a. 
Madianite, pl.; < Madian, < Heb. Midyan, Mid- 
ian (see def.).] I, ”. In Biblical hist., one of a 
wandering tribe orconfederation of tribes dwell- 
ing in the desert east and south of Palestine. 

IT. a. Pertaining to the Midianites. 

Midianitish (mid‘i-an-i‘tish), a. [« Midian- 
ite + -ish1.] Same as Midianite. 

Midide (mid ’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., < Midas + 
-ide.] 1. An American family of small platyr- 
rhine quadrumanous mammals; the marmosets 
or squirrel-monkeys. They differ from other mon- 
keys in having 32 teeth, and the same dental formula as 
man, and in having hands all the digits of which are in 
the same plane and armed with claws instead of nails, the 
thumb being not apposable. The tail is long and bushy, 
and the general aspect is rather that of squirrels than of 
monkeys. There are many species, confined to wooded re- 
gions of the warmer parts of America, known as sayoutne, 
oustilts, tamarins, etc. (See marmuoset.) ‘The family is also 
called Hapalide, Jacchide, and Arctopithecint. 

2. In entom., a small family of large, moderate- 
ly bristly flies belonging to the tetrachstous 


mid-morn (mid’mérn), n. 


midmost (mid’mést), a. superl. 


ocean; a locality far out at sea. Chapman. 


morning. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


mid-morrow (mid’mor’6), n. The middle of the 


forenoon; nine o’clock in the morning. 
solete or provincial. ] 
It was nought passed yet mtdmorowe. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., viii. 
[< mid! + 
-most.) Being in the very middle; middlemost; 
innermost. 
The mtdmoet had a gracefu’ mien, .. . 
But the poner look'd like beauty’s queen. 
he Cruel Brother (Child's Ballads, II. 252), 
Save he be 
Fool to the mtdmost marrow of his bones, 
He will return no more. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


[Ob- 


(Cf. LL. midnight (mid’nit), n. anda. [< ME. midnight, 


midnyght, mydnyght, also middelnizte,< AS. mid- 
ntht (also middelniht) (= D. MLG. middernacht 
= OHG. mittinaht, MHG. mitnaht, G. mitter- 
nacht (D. MLG. midder-, G. mitter-, orig. dat. of 
the adj.) = Icel. midhnetti = Sw. midnatt = 
Dan. midnat),< mid, middle, + niht, night.] I, 
n. The middle of the night; twelve o’clock at 
night. 

For whenne the Sonne fs Est in tho partyes, toward 
Paradys terrestre, it is thanne mydnyght, in oure parties o 


this half, for the rowndeness of the Erthe. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 303. 


The fron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 370. 
II. a. Pertaining to or occurring in the mid- 
dle of the night: as, midnight studies. 
We aeons our mid-day sweat, our midnight oil, 


We tire the night in thought, the day in toil. 
Quarles, Emblems, fi. 2. 


Forth at midniyht hour he fares, the silent tomb desert- 
ing. Constantine and Arete (Child's Ballads, I. 308). 


Nine o’clock in the midridt, n. 


mi , Midrif (mid’rif), x. 


midship (mid’ship), a. 


ben 
mids 


Furnished with a midrib. 
(Early mod. E. midridde; < ME. 
mydryde, mydrede, midreden, < AS. midhrithere, 
midhrythere, midhrythre, midhridir (= OFries. 
midrithere, midrede, midrith = MLG. middere), 
the membrane inclosing the entrails, < mid, mid, 
+ hrethere, hrether, breast, bosom. A diff. 
word from midriff, with which it has been con- 
fused.] The membrane inclosing the entrails. 
i [Early mod. E. 
also midrife, midriffe, middryfe; < ME. midrif, 
midref, mydderefe, < AS. midhrif, midrif (= 
OF ries. midref = D. midrif (ef. MD. middelrif, 
middelrift = MLG. middelrif, LG. middelreff, 
middelriff), the diaphragm, < mid, middle, + 
hrif = OFries. ref, belly. Cf. midrid.] The 
diaphragm. See cut at diaphragm. 

But, sirrah, there’s no room for faith, truth, nor honesty 


in this bosom of thine; it is all filled up with guts and 
midriff. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ili. 8. 175. 


A sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter. ° 
Tennyson, Princess, f. 


mid-sea (mid’sé),n. The middle of the sea; the 


open sea. 


Fish that, with their fins, and shining scal 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 

Bank the mid sea. Milton, P. L., vii. 408. 
[< midl + ship; orig. 
due to midships.] Being or belonging to the 
middle of a ship: as, a midship beam.— Midship 
midship frame, Same as flat. 

pman (mid’ship-man), n.; pl. midship- 
men (-men). [So called with ref. to his place 
or station when on duty aboard ship, which is 
amidships or abreast the mainmast; < midship-s 
+ man.) 1. A warrant officer in the British 
navy of the lowest grade of officers in the line 
of promotion. His special duties are to pass the orders 


midshipman 
of the captain and other quarter-deck officers to the crew 
and to superintend the performance of them. 
2. In the United States navy, formerly, an offi- 
cer of corresponding rank and duties whose 
designation is now naval cadet.—3. In tchth., 
a batrachoid fish, Porichthys margaritatus: so 
called from the rows of round luminous bodies 
along the belly, like the buttons of a naval ca- 
det’s coat. The body is naked, and there are several of 
these conspicuous lateral lines formed of shining pearl- 
like bodies embedded in the skin. The dorsal fin two 
= par The fish is common along the Pacific coast of the 
nited States, and reaches a length of about 15 inches.— 
Cadet midshipman. cadetl, 4.— Midshipman’s 
butter. Same as avocado.— Passed midshipmant, a 
midshipman who has passed the prescribed examination 


for promotion. 
midshipmite (mid’ship-mit),n. [« midship-s + 
mite2, this being substituted for man.) A very 
small midshipman. ([Ludicrous.] 
Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the “ Nancy” brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipinite. 
W. S. Gilbert, Yarn of the Nancy Bell. 
midships ( pa danipe) adv. [By apheresis from 
amidships.) In the middle of a ship: more 
properly amidships. 
midships (mid’ships), ». pl. [« midship, a.] 
NVaut., the timbers at the broadest part of a 
vessel. 
midsomert,”. An obsolete form of midsummer. 
midst! (midst), ». [Only in the phrase in the 
midst and its later variations and extensions, 
this phrase, early mod. E. also in the middest, 
in the mids, in ME. in the middes, in middes (or 
myddes), being a later extension, with adv. gen. 
-es, of earlier on midde, a midde, < AS. on 
middan, amid, the form middes, midde, middan 
being not orig. a noun, but an adj. in adverbial 
construction: see mid1, and ef. amid, amidst.] 
The middle; an interior or central part, point, 
or position. 
Quer lokes all lures to the last ende, 


What wull falle of the first furthe to the middés. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2242. 


And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them. Mat. xviii. 2. 


The king in the middest of his play strooke with a tennis 
bell Coryat, Crudities, I. 133. 
‘Whole we call that, and perfect, which hath a beginning, 
a mid'et, and an end. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
In the mideat of rigour I would beseech ye to think of 
mercy. Milton, Church-Government, ii., Concl. 


In my midst of, in the midst of my... ([Eare.] 


And in my midst of sorrow and eed beg 

To show them feats. Milton, S. A., L 1888, 
In our , their mi in the midst of us, you, 
them. ese phrases have n objected to by some 


writers on English, but with no good reason. 
In their midst a form was seen. Montgomery. 
That in thetr midst, in our midat, &c., are at odds with the 
** genius” of our language, is an assertion somewhat adven- 
turous. As concerns a substantive, ite subjective geni- 
tive. universally, and its objective genitive, very often, 
may be expressed prepositively. Love of God, intendin 
‘love emanating from God,’ may be exchanged for God's 
love: but we also say, Plato's com , and the world’s 
end. To come to possessive pronouns, we have no scru- 
ples about the objective do his pleasure, sing thy praise, in 
my absence, on your to their discredit, in our de- 
spete, his equal, &c., &c.; and with these phrases in our 
midst is rigidly comparable. . » - With reference to analo- 
gical principles tn our midst is altogether irreproachable. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 50. 
=$8yn. Amidst, In the mide af, etc. (see among); Center 
etc. See middle. ee gia” 
midst! (midst), adv. [< midst], n., itself orig. 
an adv., in connection with a prep.] In the 
middle. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Milton, P. L., v. 165. 
midst? (midst), prep. [By apheresis from 
amidst.) Amidst. 
They left me midat my enemies, 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, i. 2. 2%. 
Before the seat supreme; from whence a voice, 
From midat a golden cloud, ... wash j 
Mi P.L, vi. 28. 
midstream (mid’strém),n. The middle of the 
stream. 
The midstream 's his, I, creeping by the side, 
Am shouldered off by his impetuous tide. 
Dryden, Tyrannic Love, ii 1. 
mid led (mid’stild), a. Having the-style in- 
termediate in length between the short-styled 
and pita ea forms: applied to heterostyled 
P 


trimorphic flowers. 

midsummer (mid’sum/“ér), ». [< ME. midsom- 
er, < AS. midsumor, middesumor (= MLG. mid- 
densomer = G. mittsommer = Icel. midhsumar = 
Sw. midsommar = Dan. midsommer), < mid, mid, 
+ sumor, summer.] The middle of summer; 
the period of the summer solstice, about the 
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21st of June (astronomically the beginning of 
summer), because in Great Britain summer is 
considered as beginning with May; specifical- 
ly, midsummer day, June 24th. See midsummer 
day, below. On midsummer eve, or the eve of the feast 
of St. John Le ar (June 24th), it was the custom in former 


times to kindle fires (called St. John's fires) upon hills in 
celebration of the summer solstice. 


As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 102. 


“On Midsummer next,” the dam'sel said, 
** Which is June the twenty-four.” 
Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, V. 412). 
Midsummer alet, the feast of midsummer day. 
And now, next Midsummer ale, I may serve for a fool. 
Antiquary, Old Plays, X. 91. (Nares.) 


Midsummer daisy. Same as ozeye datay (which see, 
under datsy).— Mi er day, the feast of the nativity 
of St. John the rh ee (June 24th). Various superstitious 
practices and wild festivities were long observed on this 
occasion.— Midsummer madness. (a) The wild and 
indecorous methods of celebrating midsummer eve for- 
merly common in Europe. (0) Lunacy. 


Why, this is very midsummer madness. 
Shak., T. N., fil. 4. 61. 
dsummer-men (mid’sum’ér-men), n. The 
livelong, Sedum Telephium: said to have been 
used by girls on midsummer eve to test their 
lovers’ fidelity. oeal, Eng. ] 
midsummery (mid’sum/’ér-i), a. [« midsum- 
mer + -y1.] Of or pertaining to midsummer. 
A species of golden-rod with a midsummery smell. 
The Century, XXIX. 108, 
mid-superior (mid-si-pé‘ri-or),n. In Scots law 
one who is superior to those below him and 
vassal to those above him. Imp. Dict. 
Midterraneant (mid-te-ra’né-an), a. [< mid 
+ terranean; substituted for Mediterranean.] 
Same as Medtterranean. 
North-ward [bounded] with narrow Mid-terranean Sea, 
Which from rich Europe parts poor Africa. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, iL, The Colonies. 
midvein (mid’van), n. [< midl + vein.] In 
bot., same as costa. See nervation. 
Leaves [of Muasct] 3- to many- (sometimes 2-) ranked, 


usually with a midvein, 
Underwood, Bull. Til. State Laboratory, II. 12. 


midwardt (mid’wird), a. andn. [< ME. mid- 
ward, < AS. middeweard, toward the middle, < 
midde, middle, + -weard, E. -ward.] I, a. Sit- 
uated in or toward the middle. 

II. x. The middle part. 
This chanon took his cole, with harde grace, 
And leyde it aboven on the midward 


Of the crosselet. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1}. 179. 


He standing at the hede in the mydewarde of the saide 
hers. Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 30. 
midwardt (mid’ wird), adv. [< midward,a.] In 
or toward the middle. 
mid-watch (mid’woch), n. Naut.: (a) The pe- 
riod of time from midnight to4 a.m. (b) The 
officers and men on duty during that time. See 
watch. 
midway (mid’wa),”. anda. [< ME. mydwaye, 
mydweye = D. midweg = MLG. midicech (ef. G. 
mittelweg = Sw. medelvadg = Dan. middelrej); < 
midl + way.] I. n. 1. The middle; the midst. 
The Le of Crete ia right in the myd treye. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 31. 
O pity and shame, that they who to live well 
Enter'd so fair should turn aside to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the mid way faint! 
iton, P. L., xi. 681. 
2. A middle way or manner; a mean or mid- 
dle course between extremes. 
No midway 
"Twixt these extremes at all. 
Shak., A. and C., TIT. 4. 18. 
II. a. Beingin the middle of the way or dis- 
tance; middle. 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midveay afr, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 18. 
midway (mid’wa), adv. [= MLG. midweghe, 
midweges = Dan. midtvejs; from the noun.) 
In the middle of the way or distance; half-way. 
He . . . will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 


To rouse a Grecian that is true in love. 
hak., T. and C., {. 8. 278 


She saw him rashly spring, 
And midicay apie danger cling. 

Moore, Lalla Rookh, Fire-worshippers. 
midwicket (mid’wik’et),n. Incricket, a fielder 
who stands nearly abreast the bowler, at some 
distance to the right or left. (See diagram un- 
der cricket.) Midwicket on or mid-on stands to 
the left of the batsman who is striking, mid- 

wicket off or mid-off to his right. 


miff 

midwife (mid’wif), n.; pl. midwires (-wivz). [¢« 
ME. midwife, mydiyfe, midwif, mydiryf. mydewyf, 
medwyfe, mederife, prob. ¢ AS. *midwif (not re- 
corded), < mid, with, + wif, wife, woman; ef. Sp. 
Pg. comadre, a midwife, < con, ¢ L.cum, with, 
+ madre, < L. mater, mother; G. beifrau, a mid- 
wife’s assistant. Cf. also D. medchelpen, assist, 
< mede, with, + helpen, help; G. mithelfer, an 
assistant, ¢ mit, with, + helfer, helper. Owing 
to the disappearance of the prep. mid, this ele- 
ment in midwife has not been commonly under- 
stood, and an etymology based on the ME. form 
medewif, taken as < mede, E. mecd, reward, + 
wife, woman (as if ‘a woman who serves for 
pay’), has been in favor. This etymology, 
which is impossible for other reasons, is not 
supported even by the ME. form medewife, 
which is explainable as a mere variant spell- 
ing of midwife.] A woman who assists women 
in childbirth. 

The mtdwife wonder'd, and the women cried 


‘0, Jesus bless us, he is born with teeth!” 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. 74. 


Midwife toad, the obstetrical toad or nurse-frog, Alytes 
obstetricans. See Alytes. 

midwife, midwive (mid’ wif, -wiv), v.; pret. and 
pp. midwifed, midwired, ppr. midwifing, midiiv- 
ing. I, intrans. To perform the office of mid- 
wife. 

II, trans. 1. To assist in childbirth. 

Without this ubiquity, how could she be seen at harvest, 
wiping the faces of reaping monks, whilst she is elsewhere 
burning villages, orin a rich abbey midwiring an abbess? 
Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endor (1674), p. 86. (Latham.) 
2. To aid in bringing into being by acting the 
part of a midwife; assist in bringing to light. 

If it be a Dream, you shall be the Interpreters, or mid- 


wife it into the World. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 193. 


midwifery (mid’wif-ri or mid’wif-ri), ». [< 
midwife + -ry.] 1..The practice of obstetrics; 
the practice of assisting women in childbirth. 


A general practitioner, in large midwifery practice. 
O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 137. 


2. Assistance at childbirth or in production. 


Hasty fruits and too ambitious flowers, 
Scorning the midwifery of ripening showers. 
Stepney, To the Earl of Carlisle. 


midwifish (mid’wi-fish), a. (< midwife + -ish.] 
Like a midwife; pertaining to a midwife, or to 
the duties of a midwife. 

midwinter (mid’win’tér), ». [<« ME. midirinter, 
yi ek aah « AS. midwinter, middewinter (= 
OF ries. midicinter = MLG. midiwinter, medewin- 
ter = G. mittwinter = Sw. Dan. midvinter), ¢ 
mid, mid, + winter, winter.] The middle or 
depth of winter; the usual time of greatest win- 
tercold; specifically, in English literature (win- 
ter being reckoned from the lst of November in 
Great Britain), the period of the winter solstice, 
the 21st or 22d of December (which is astronom- 
ically the beginning of winter). 

miet,v.¢. (< ME. mien, myen, < OF. mier, « ML. 
*micare, pound into pieces, crumb, < L. mica, a 
erumb: see mical.] To pound intosmall pieces; 
crumb; crumble. Cath. Ang., p. 239. 

mie] de‘jpalma. ([Sp.: see mell2, de2, palm2.] 
Palm-honey. See coquito. 

mien (mén), n. [Formerly also mein, meane, 
meen, mine; = MD. mijne, D. mine = G. miene = 
Sw. min = Dan. mine, ¢ F. mine, air, look, mien, 
< It. mina, OIt. mena, behavior, carriage, de- 
portment, mien, ¢ menare, ¢ ML. minare, also 
menare, conduct, lead, carry, follow up, drive, 
« L. minari, threaten: see menace and mine?2,] 
A person’s air, manner, or expression of coun- 
tenance; look; bearing; appearance; carriage. 

Her rare demeanure, which him seemed 


So farre the meane of shepheards to excell. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 11. 


No persons must appear here in the European dreas; 
and as a Christian is known by his mein, no strangers dare 
go out of the streets they are used to frequent. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 19. 


The elder dame 
Was of majestic mien, with calm dark eyes. 
Bryant, Tale of Cloudland. 
=Syn. Aspect, demeanor, deportment, port. 
miert, nm. [< ME. miere, myere, miour, myour, 
€ OF. miur, mieur, < ML. micatorium, a pestle, 
< *micare, pound: see mie.] An instrument for 
breaking or pounding anything; a pestle. 
mievet, v. An obsolete variant of more. 
miff (mif), m. and a. ([Cf. LG. (?) or G. dial. 
muff, sullenness, G. muff, mustiness, a 
sulk, pout: see muff?.] I. n. A fit of petulant 
displeasure; a feeling of slight anger or resent- 
ment. ([Collog.] 


miff 


When a little quarrel or mif, as it is vulgarly called, 
arose between them. Fielding, Tom Jones, iii. 6 (Dartes.) 
II. a. Vexed; offended; angry. ([Rare.] 

Being mig with him myself. 

W. Taylor, Mem. by Robberds, I. 477. (Daries.) 
miff (mif), v. t [< miff,n.] To give a slight 
offense to; displease: nearly always in the 
past participle: as, she was somewhat miffed. 
{Collogq.] 
might! (mit), ». ([« ME. mighte, myghte, miht, 
myht, myzt, also maught, macht, maht, (AS. miht, 
micht, meht, meht, meaht = OS. maht = OF ries. 
macht = D. magt = MLG. macht = OHG. MHG. 
maht, G. macht = Icel. mattr (Ieel. also makt, 
mekt = Sw. makt= Dan. mayt, after G.) = Goth. 
mahts, power, might; with abstract formative 
-t (-ti-) (ef. the adj., AS. meaht, maht, power- 
ful, possible, = Goth. mahts, possible), from 
the root of mayl (AS. magan, ind. mag), be 
able, have power: see may1.] 1. The quality 
of being able; ability to do or act; power; 
active personal force or strength, physical or 
remer as, a man of might; the might of intel- 

ect. 
Than thei armed hem that were in the Castell with all 


theire myyht, and com oute in all haste. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 282. 


Bring him back again to me, 
If it lie in your miyAt. 
Robin ITood and the Beyyar (Child's Ballads, V. 194). 


To the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 
Wordsworth, Rob Roy’s Grave. 
2. Power of control or compulsion; ability to 
wield or direct force; commanding strength: 
as, the might of empire. 
He her unwares attacht, and captive held by might. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ix. 6 
Cleopatra . . . submits her to thy might. 
hak., A. and C., fii. 12. 17. 
8. Physical foree; material energy. 


Whirlpools and storms with circling arms invest, 
With all the might of gravitation blest. 
Pope, Dunciad, fi. 318. 


With might and main, with the utmost strength or 
bodily exertion. 


Toward Wircestre he com with myqht and mayn. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 56. 
With might and main they chased the murderous Fox. 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 749. 
might2. Preterit of may}. 
mightful (mit’fal), a. [< ME. myghtful, miht- 
Sul, miztful, ete. (= G. machtvoll); < might) + 
Sul.] Mighty; powerful. 
Thou mightefull maker that markid vs and made vs. 
York Plays, p. 3. 


My lords, you know, as know the as la gods. 
Shak., 


it. And., iv. 4. 5. 

mightfulnesst (mit’ful-nes), x. [ME. myghtful- 

nes; € mightful + -ness.] The quality of being 
mighty; strength; power. 

mightily (mi’ti-li), adv. [ME. myghtely, mizt- 

ili, < AS. mihtiglice (= OS. mahtiglic = MLG. 

mechtichlik, adj), < mihtig, powerful: see mighty 
and -ly2.] 1. a might 

power, force, or strength; vigorously; vehe- 

mently; earnestly. 
Myne enemyes my .ztilt me assay. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 

And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Baby- 

lon the great is fallen. Rey. xviii. 2. 


And do as adversaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
Shak., T. of the S., 1. 2. 279. 
2. Greatly; in or to a great degree; very much. 
[Now only collogq. ] 
To my house, where D. Gauden did talk a little, and he 


do miyhtily acknowledge my Kindness to him. 
oe . Pepys, Diary, Sept. 26, 1668. 
This gentleman deals mightily in what we call the frony. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
mightiness (mi’ti-nes), ~~ 1. The state or 
attribute of being mighty; power; greatness; 
also, high dignity. 
In a moment see 
How soon this mightiness meets misery ! 
hak., Hen. VIII., Prol., 1. 30. 
2. Atitle of dignity: particularly in the phrase 
their High Mightinesses the States-General of 
the Netherlands. 
Will ‘t please your mightiness to wash your hands? 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 78 


A great tract of wild land, granted to him by their High 
Mightinesses the Lords States General. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 179. 


3. Great degree; great amount. 


mightlyt (mit’li), a. 


y manner; by great mighty (mi’ti), adv. 


migniardt, mignardt (min‘yiird), a. 
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mightless (mit’les),@. [=D. magteloos, machte- 


loos = MLG. machtelos, machtlos = MHG. maht- 
los, G. machtlos = Teel. matilauss =Sw. magtlos 
= Dan. mayteslos; ¢ might + -less.] Powerless. 
The rose is myghtles, the nettille spredis ouer fer. 
iob. of Brunne, p. 280. 
There is nought more mightless than man. 
The Academy, March 3, 1888, p. 143. 
[< ME. myghtly (= Ieel. 
mattuligr); < might + -ly1.] Mighty. 
He shuld gretter lorde be; 
More pusaunt, ful myghtly, and ryght gret 


Then any of hys kynred in contre. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), lL. 212. 


mighty (mi’ti),a. [< ME. mighty, myqhty, mihti, 


magty, ete., CAS. mihtiqg, mahtig, meahtig (=OS. 
mahtig =OF ries. mechtich, machtich = D. mag- 
tig, machtig = MLG. mechtich = OHG. mahtig, 
mahtie, MHG. mchtic, G. mdchtig = Icel. mat- 
tigr, contr. mattkar, mattkan, mattkir = Sw. 
magtig = Dan. magtig = Goth. mahteigs), pow- 
erful, possible, <miht, meaht, might: see might}, 
n.] 1. Possessed of or endowed with might; 
having much ability, strength, or power; emi- 
nently strong, powerful, or great: as, a mighty 


migration 


pretty, gracefully pleasing: see minion1.] 1. A 
well-known plant, Reseda odorata, native in 


northern Africa. Its racemes of small grecnish-white 
flowers with prominent brown anthers are not showy, but 
the plant. is a universal favorite in gardens on account of 
its fragrance. In ordinary culture it is an annual, but it 
is naturally shrubby, and by proper care can be made to 
thrive for several years in the form of tree-mignonette. 
The perfume is best extracted by enfleurage. 

2. Some other species of the genus Reseda. 
The white mignonette, R. alba, a tall plant with white 
scentless blossoms, has sometimes been cultivated. The 
wild or dyer’s mignonette, A. (uteola, is better known as 
dyer's-wceed or yellow-weed. See dyer’s-weed.— Jamaica 
mignonette. See Lawsonia.—Mignonette lace. See 
bace.— onette net , a simple kind of netting 
used for window-curtains. ct. of Needlework.— Migno- 
nette pepper, in covkery, pepper unground, or ground 
very coarse.— onette-vine, a plant, Madia elegans, 
from Pacitic North America. (Eng.]—Tree-mignonette, 
a plant of any common variety of mignonette trained in 
an erect form and prevented from flowering early by hav- 
ing the ends of the shoots pinched off. 


migraine (mi-gran’),. Same as megrim. 
migrain 


ous (mi-gra’nus), a. [¢ migraine + 
-ous.] Pertaining to or caused by megrim: as, 
migrainous vertigo. 


The various forms of headache — dyspepsic, mtqrainous, 
neuralgic, cerebral Lancet, No. 3422, p. 690. 


conqueror; a mighty intellect; a man mighty migramt, n. An obsolete form of megrim. 


in argument. 
The mtjhtie King of Macedoyne moste was adouted 
Of any wight in the worlde. 
Alisaunder af Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 400. 
And I will bring you out from the people... with a 
mighty hand, and witha stretched outarm. Ezek. xx. 34. 


A certain Jew named Apollos, born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures. Acts xviii. 24. 


He stood, and questioned thus his mighty mind. 

Pope, Iliad, xxii. 137. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British 
Channel. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xviii. 
2. Marked by or manifesting might; very 
eat, important, or momentous; of uncommon 

orce, consequence, size, number, ete. 
Hire myghty tresses of hire sonnysshe heres, 


Unbroiden, hangen al aboute hire ceres. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 816. 


If the mighty works which have been done in thee had 
been done in Sodom, it would have remained until this 
day. Mat. xi. 23. 

There arose a mighty famine in that land. Luke xv. 14. 


We were encounter’d by a mighty rock. 
Shak., C. of E., 1. 1. 102. 
The greatest News about the Town is of a mighty Prize 
that was taken lately by Peter Van Heyn. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 22. 
Stand farther off yet. 
And mingle not with my authority; 
Iam too mighty for your company. 
Fletcher (and another’), Prophetess, v. 2. 
Job and his three Friends . . . had a mighty sense of 
God and Providence and the Dutiesof Religion upon their 
minds. Stulingsleet, Sermons, II. ix. 
And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, iii. 
High and mighty. Sec high.= Syn. 1. Sturdy, robust, 
puissant, valiant.—3%. Vast, enormous, immense, huge, 
stupendous, monstrous; violent, vehement, impetuous. 
[< mighty,a.] Ina great 
degree; very; exceedingly: as, mighty wise; 
mighty thoughtful. [Colloq.] 


A lacquer’d Cabinet, some China-ware, 
You have 'em miyhty cheap at Pekin Fair. 
Prior, Daphne and Apollo. 


There is a probability of succeeding about that fellow 
that is mtghty provoking. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. 
[Also 
miniard,; < OF. mignard, F. mignard, with suf- 
fix -ard, equiv. to mignon, delicate, pretty, a 

erson beloved: see minion. Cf. mignonette. ] 

elicate; dainty; pretty. 
Love is brought up with those soft mtgniard handlings, 


His pulse lies in his pal. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 2. 


migniardiset, migniardizet (min’yir-diz), 7. 


[Also miniardize; (OF. mignardise, F. mignar- 
dise, < mignara, delicate: see mignard.] Deli- 
cacy; daintiness; kind usage; fondling; wan- 
tonness. 
Entertain her and her creatures too 
With all the migniardise and quaint caresses 
You can put on them. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, fi. 1. 


a7 iardiset, migniardizet (min’yiir-diz), v. ¢. 


80 miniardize; < migniardise, n., as if ¢ 
migniard + -ize.]) To render migniard or deli- 
cate; soothe. 


Wanton spirits that did miqniardize, and make the lan- 
guage more dainty and feminine. Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 


migration (mi-gra’shon), n. 


To shew the mightinesse of their malice, after his holye 
soule departed, they perced his holye heart with a sharpe 
speare. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1260. 


migniont, mignont, 7. and v. See minion. 
mignonette (min-vo-net’), n. [4 F. mignonnette, 
the flower so called, dim, of mignon, delicate, 


ant (mi’grant),a.andn. (= Pg. migrante, 
€ L. migran(t-)s, ppr. of migrare, migrate, re- 
move: see migrate.) I, a. Changing place; 
migratory. 
For now desire of migrant change holds sway. 
The Century, XX XI. 115. 
II, ». 1. One who migrates; a wanderer. 


The unhappy mtgrants may be, if not ey peas lel 
least hospitably, entertained. Foote, The Minor, ‘ 


2. In zodl., specifically, a migratory animal, as 
a bird. 


These are true mtgrants; but a number of other birds 
visit us occasionally, and can only be classed as stragglers. 
A. k. Wallace, Distribution of Animals, 1. 19. 


migrate (mi’grat), v. i.; pret. and pp. migrated, 


ppr. migrating. [< L. migratus, pp. of migrare, 
(> It. migrare), move from one place’to an- 
other, remove, depart, migrate; perhaps con- 
nected with meare, go. Cf. emigrate, immi- 
grate.) To pass or remove from one place of 
residence or habitat to another at a distance, 
especially from one country or latitude to an- 
other; in a general sense, to wander. 


Those truly home-bred and genuine sons of the soil who 
have never migrated beyond the sound of Bow-bells. 
W. Irving, Sketch- Book, p. 379. 


=Syn. Migrate, Emigrate, Immigrate. To migrate is to 
change one’s abode, er eee to a distance or to another 
country, emphasis being laid upon the change, but not 
upon the place of departure or that of stopping, and the 
stay being gencrally not permanent. Emigrate, to migrate 
from, views the person as leaving his previous abode and 
making a new home; tmmigrate, to migrate into, views 
him as coming to the new place. The Arab migrates ; the 
European coming to America is an emigrant to those whom 
he leaves, and an immigrant to the Americans. Migrate 
is a bain to animals; the other terms are generally 
used of the movements of men. 

[< F. migration 
= Pg. migracdo = It. migrazione, <« lL. migra- 
tio(n-), < migrarc, pp. migratus, migrate: see 
migrate.] 1. The act of migrating; change 
of residence or habitat; removal or transit 
from one locality or latitude to another, espe- 


cially ata distance. Among animals, the most exten- 
sive and regular migrations are performed by birds during 
spring and fall, and in a general way along meridians of 
longitude, the vernal migration being northward, the au- 
tumnal southward. This is ordinary or equatorial migra- 
tion. In cold and temperate latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere nearly all insectivorous birds perform migra- 
tion. Some, as sandpipers, which breed only in high Jati- 
tudes, may be dispersed during their migration over a 
great part of the world. Others, as swallows, are noted 
not only for the extent but for the rapidity and regularity 
of their movements, their arrival and departure being 
capable of prediction with considerable accuracy. The 
migration of many water-fowls is scarcely less notable in 
the same respects. Migration seems to be determined, 
primarily and chiefly, by conditions of food-supply, but 
this does not fully account for the appear nny needless 
extent and the wonderful periodicity of the movement, 
nor for the fact that individuals sometimes return to 
exactly the same spot to breed again, after passing the 
winter perhaps thousands of miles away. Migrations of 
mammals are more irregular than those of birds, less 
definitely related to latitude and longitude, and more ob- 
viously dependent upon food-supply : such are the excur- 
sions, often in enormous hordes, of various arctic ani- 
mals, as lemmings and other rodents, reindeer, musk- 
oxen, foxes, etc. Such movements do not appear to be 
specially related to reproduction. Many fishes migrate 
from and back to the sea, ascending rivers to spawn, as 
is notably the case with anadromous fishes of the salmon 
and herring families; with eels the case is reversed ; with 
many fishes the catadromous migration is between deeper 
and shallower, or colder and warmer, salt water. Peri- 
odical migration {s also marked with certain insects. 
Thus, Anosia plexinmus, the milkweed-butterfly, migrates 
southward in the fall to hibernate in the piue woods of 


migration 


the southern United States. The faculty which enables or 
compels animals to migrate has been named the “instinct 
of migration”; but the phrase is rather a statement of fact 
than an explanation of the phenomenon, except in so far 
as this instinct may be regarded as originat ng in and 
being highly developed from the simple necessity of mov- 
ing about to secure f 
All our adventures were by the fireside; and all our 
migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 
Goldsmith, Vicar. 
Adventures that beguiled and cheered 
Their grave migration. Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 
Our remote forefathers must have made endless earlier 
migrations as parts of the great Aryan body, as parts of the 
smaller Teutonic body. But our voyage from the Low- 
Dutch mainland to the isle of Britain was our first migra- 
tion as a people. — E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 31. 


2. A number of animals migrating together; 
the total of the individuals or species which per- 
form any particular migration; also, the time 
or period occupied in migrating.— 3}. Change 
of place; removal. 


Such alterations, transitions, migrations, of the centre mikelt, a. and n. 


Mikania (mi-ka’ni-i), x. 
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Emperor of Japan, sometimes erroneously spo- 
ken of as the spiritual emperor. See shogun. 

NL. (Willdenow), 
named after J. C. Mikan, a Bohemian botanist 
(1769-1844).] A genus of composite plants 
of the suborder Tubuliflore, the tribe Eupato- 


riacee, and the subtribe Ageratee. The principal 
characteristics are an involucre of four slightly unequal 
bracts, four-flowered heads which are racemed or panicled 
and pappus with very numerous scabrous bristles arranged 
in one row. The plants are shrubs or herbs, which are 
almost always climbing or twining, with opposite leaves, 
and small white, flesh-colored, or pale-yellowish heads. 
About 140 species have been enumerated, but they may 
probably be reduced to 100, They are natives of the 
warmer parts of America, with the exception of one spe- 
cies, which is found in Asia and tropical Africa, M. 
scandens, the climbing hempweed, is a high twiner, with 
cordate somewhat deltoid or hastate leaves and heads of 
pale flesh-colored flowers in dense cymes, climbing over 
copses along streams; it ranges through the eastern and 
southern United States into Mexico and to brazil. M. 

is one of the guaco-plants of tropical America, 


A Middle English form of 


of gravity, and elevations of new islands, had actually hap- 4», j¢/-/e, 


mildew 


2. Exercising gentleness in conduct or action; 
not harsh or unfeeling; considerate; convilia- 
tory. 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mid. 
Shak., Rich. IL, i. 3. 240. 
3. Marked by softness or kindness; gentle in 
character, method, or appearance; manifest- 
ing or expressing mildness; mollifying; tran- 
quil; placid: as, mild words or manners; a 
mild rebuke; a mild aspect. 


Rushing sound 
Of onset ended soon each milder thought. 
Hilton, P. L., vi. 98. 


Ah! dearest friend! in whom the gods had joined 
The mildest manners with the bravest mind. 
Pope, Tliad, xxiv. 963. 
4. Gentle or moderate in force, operation, or ef- 
fect; not harsh or irritating; emollient; bland ; 
genial: as, mild medicine; mild winds; a mild 
remedy. 


The folding gates diffused a silver light, 
And with a mider gleam refresh'd the sight. 


ed. Woodu Essay towards a Nat. Hist. of th ° — ee Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
vial ais w (Earth, (Latham.) , sp say are ae ees paket ; 5. Moderate in quality or degree; of mitigated 
4+. Residence in a foreign country; banish- ees (mil-en-és’ onan!) a and n. [¢ It force; weak in kind; free from harshness or 

a , a. ‘ ; : 
ment. Milanese (< Li. Mediolanensis), < Milano, ¢ L. roughness; hence, not hard to endure, man- 


Wo is me, too too long banished from the Christian world 
with such animosity, as if it were the worst of enemies, an 
meet to be adjudged to a perpetual migration. 


Bp. H. 


Bathic migration, migration of fishes from one depth of 
water to another; vertical or altitudinal change of habitat 
in the sea: distinguished from equatorial migration. 


The fishes of any region may find water of suitable 
warmth by moving north or south along the shores of the 
continent, or by changing to waters of leas or greater depth. 
The former may be called a pein phe latter bathic mi- 
gration. Bathe migration is the most common. 

Goode, Menhaden. 


uatorial migration, ordinary meridional migration 
ak or toward the equator. See def. 1. : 


migrationist (mi-gra’shon-ist), ». [< migra- 
tion + -ist.] One who or that which migrates. 

The descendants of previous ages of migrationists. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., X VII. 180, 


migration-station (mi-gra’shon-staé’shon), ». 
A station or post for observing facts concerning 
the migration of birds. 

Migration-stations now exist in every state and territory 
of the Union excepting Delaware and Nevada. 

Science, TV. 874. 

migration-wave oe shon-wav), ». The 

migration of many birds simultaneously, sothat 
they appear at once at a given place in great 
numbers in comparison with those that go be- 
fore or come after; the height of the migration 
of a given species. Coues. 
migrator (mi’gra-tor), ». [< LL. migrator, a 
wanderer, < L. migrare, pp. migratus, migrate: 
see migrate.] One who or that which migrates. 


These wild migrators. The New Mérror (1848), I1. 121. 
migratory (mi’gra-to-ri),@. [= F. migratoire 
= Sp. It. migratorio; as migrate + -ory.] 1. 
Given to or characterized by migration; roving 
or removing from place to place; unsettled: as, 
the pastoral tribes of uncivilized men are gen- 
erally migratory, to lead a migratory life. 
Yet, sweet Nightingale! 
From the warm breeze that bears thee on, alight 


At will, and stay thy migratory flight. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, v. 


The same species is often sedentary in one part of Eu- 


rope, and miu, yet in another. 
ri R. Wallace, Distribution of Animals, I. 20. 


2. Pertaining or relating to migration or to a 
tendency to migrate. 
This purpose {s sometimes carried on by a sort of migra- 
tory ct, sometimes by a spirit of conquest. 
Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., ii. 2. 
Migratory animals, those animals whose instincts 
prompt them to remove from one place to another at the 
regularly recurring changes of season or of their natural 
means of subsistence. — tory cells, white blood- 
les which, by means of the amceboid movement of 
their protoplasm, penetrate the walls of the blood-vessels 
and wander independently in the tissues, particularly the 
connective tissue.— tory locust. Sce locust!,1. 


— Migratory pigeon, @ passenger-pigeon. See Ecto- 

pistes, and cut under passenger-pigeon. 

me cnet. n. A Middle English form of megrim. 
elmesset, ~. A Middle English form of 

Michaelmas. 


mihrab (mih-rib’),n. [Ar., praying-place.] A 
niche, or sometimes merely a decorated slab, 
in one of the interior walls of a mosque, mark- 
ing the direction of Mecca, to which the faith- 
ful ought to turn in prayer. Inthe niche a copy of 
the Koran is usually kept, and in front of it the imam 
stands when he leads the congregation in prayer. 

miht}, mihtit. Obsolete forms of might1, mighty. 
mikado ( mi-ki’d6),n. (Jap., lit.‘ exalted gate’ 
(like the Sublime Porte, applied to the Sultan 
of Turkey), < mi, exalted, + kado, gate.] The 


; 


, Luvisible World, The Epistle. ~ 


milcet, v. ¢. 
milch (milch), a. 


milch-wencht (milch’ wench), n. 


milch-woman (milch’wim/’ an), n. 


mild (mild), a. 


Mediolanum, the city now called Milan.] I, a. 
Of or belonging to Milan or the people of Milan, 
a city of northern Italy, or to the province or 
the former duchy of Milan. 

II, ». sing. and pl. A citizen or citizens of 
Milan.—The Milanese, the territory of the former 
duchy of Milan in northern Italy. 


In 1499 the king crossed the Alps into the Milanese. 
Encye. Brit., 1X. 5654. 


milarite (mil’ir-it),. [< Milar (the Val Milar, 


in Switzerland, where it was supposed to occur; 
the true locality, however, has ben found to be 
Val Giuf) + -ite2.] A silicate of aluminium and 
calcium, allied in composition to petalite. It 
occurs in colorless or "Shas hexagonal (per- 
haps pseudohexagonal) prisms. 
See milse. 
[< ME. milche, melch, < AS. 
mele, melce, meolce (= LG. melke = OHG. MHG. 
melch, G. melk = Icel. milkr, mjdlkr), giving 
milk, < meolc, milk: see milk.] 1. Giving milk; 
furnishing milk: as, a milch cow: now applied 
only to domestic animals, and chiefly to cows. 
Take two mich kine, on which there hath come no yoke. 
1 Sam. vi. 7. 
Get me three hundred milch bats, to make possets to pro- 
cure sleep. Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2. 
2+. Milky: said of plants. 


Hem [plants] beth melch in veer novelles grene 
Beth nought to feede. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 


3+. Yielding liquid; distilling drops (namely, 
tears). [Poetical and rare.]. 

The instant burst of clamour that she made, 

Unless things mortal move them not at all, 


Would have made mtch the burning eyes of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 540, 


A wet-nurse. 
Such exceptions were made against all but one country 


much-wench, to whom I was committed, and put to the 
breast. Steele, Tatler, No. 15. 


nurse. [Rare. ] 


We find not above fifty-one to have been starved, except- 
ing helpless Infants at Nurse, . . . beingcaused ... b 
carelessness, ignorance, and infirmity of the Much-women. 

J. Graunt, quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants and 
[Vagrancy, p. 168. 


wt 


milchy (mil’chi),a. [< milch + -y1. Cf. milky.] 


1. Milk-giving; abounding in milk. 
There milchy goats come freely to the paile. 

Sir T. Hawkins, tr. of Odes of Horace, Epode, xvi. (Davtes.) 
2. Milky, as an oyster. 
(< ME. mild, milde, myld, < AS. 
milde = OS. mildi = OF ries. milde = D. mild= 
MLG. LG. milde = OHG. milti, MHG. milte, G. 
mild, milde, mild, =Icel. mildr = Sw. Dan. mild, 
mild, gentle, = Goth. *milds (or mildeis 7) (in 
comp. unmilds, without affection); perhaps = 
L. mollis (if that be taken as reduced from orig. 
*molvis, *moldvis), soft, gentle (see moll2, mol- 
lify, ete.). Otherwise akin to OBulg. mili, 
compassionate, Russ. miluii, amiable, kind, 
Pol. Bohem. mily, dear, = Lith. melas, dear: 
ef. Gr. petAcyoc, kind, Skt.  mard, be gracious, 

ity.] 1. Possessing softness or gentleness of 
Misporition: soft-mannered; kindly disposed; 
good-tempered. 

So gainly a god and of goste mylde / 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ti. 728. 


O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous! 
Shak., Rich. ITI., £ 2. 104. 


mildt (mild), x. 


mild, v. 


milden (mil’dn), v. 


mildew (mil’dua), n. 


age, ete.: as, mild fruit; mild dissipation; méld 
efforts. 
This horrour will grow mild, this darkness light. 
Milton, P. L., if. 220. 
0! more innocent, in infant state, 


To the med limbo of our father Tate. 
Pope, Dunciad, {. 288. 


Upon a mild declivity of hill. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 67. 


Modena, Roman, and Sardinian (oak] are what the work- 
men call milder in character — that is to say, they are ea- 
sier to work, and a little leashard. Laslett, Timber, p. 84. 
6. Hence, new; not having gained the taste 
that comes by keeping: said of malt liquors: 
as, mild ale.—'7. See the quotation. 

A body which can have its form permanently changed 


without any flaw or break taking place is called mild. 
Encye. Brit., V1. 312. 


(Mid forms the first element in a number of compounds 
of obvious signification: for example, mild-flarored, mild- 
looking, mild-mannered, mild-spirited, mild -tempered.|— 
Mild steel. See seel.—To draw it mild. See draw. 
=S8yn, Bland, Soft, etc. (see gentle), tranquil, soothing, 


pleasant, pacific. 
[< ME, milde (= OHG. miltt = 
Icel. mildi), mildness; < mild, a.] Mildness; 
gentleness. 
Phy on the cruel crabbed heart 
Which was not movde with mide. 
Gascoigne, Complaint of Philomene (ed. Arber). 
[ME., <« AS. mildian, become mild (ef. 
gemildsian, gemiltsian, make mild, pity: see 
milse),< milde, mild: see mild, a.] L intrans. 
To become mild. 
II, trans. 1. To make merciful.— 2. To pity; 
pardon. Halliwell. 
(= Dan. mildne; as mild + 
-enl,] JI, intrans. To become mild; grow less 
severe, stringent, or intense; soften: as, the 
weather gradually mildens. Imp. Dict. 
II, trans. To render mild, in any sense; make 
less severe, stringent, or intense; soften. 


The political tone is also mitldened in the revision. 
t, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 215. 


A wet- mildernixt, n. A coarse linen used for sail- 


cloth. Draper's Dict. 

[Early mod. E. also mel- 
dewe; < ME. mildewe, mildeu, meldewe, honey- 
dew, also blight, < AS. mildedw,*milededw, mele- 
dedw (= D. meeldauw = MLG. meldouw = OHG. 


Powdery Mildew, magnified. 
1. Evrysiphe communrs, upon the epidermis of the leaf of Lrprnus 
perennis. a, the sporocarp and mycelium ; 6, conidia bearing hypha; 
¢, an ascus, Containing eight ascospores. 


mildew 


militou, MHG. miltou, G. mehithau = Sw, mjol- 
dagg = Dan. melduy—the form mele-, D. meel-, 
ete., simulating melu, ete., = E. meal), honey- 
dew, ¢ *mile (= Goth. milith = L. mel = Gr, peru, 
pestt-), honey (milise, mylisc, milse, mylse, melse, 
honeyed, sweet, mellow, = Icel. milska, a hon- 
eyed drink), + dear. dew. The first element 
is disputed, the word having early perished in 
independent use; but no other explanation than 
that here given is plausible.} 1. A minute 
parasitic fungus which frequently appears on 
the leaves, stems, and various other parts of 
plants or other deeaving organic substances as 

rl a white frost-like down, or in 
& oy spots or with various diseolora- 
ows) tions. The name is more properly 

SS 


restricted to the Erystphea, or pow- 
mae inildews, and the Perunosporee, 
or downy mildews, The Uredinew, of 
which Puccinia graminis, the corn- 
~ mildew of England, is the type, are 
more properly rusts. (See rust, U're- 
diner.) The mildews are among the 
most destructive fungi known. Pero- 
noxpora viticola is the very destructive 
Alnericandowny mildew of the grape, 
and Uneinila ampelopsidia, of which 
the so-called Oidiuin Tuckeri is the 
conidial form, is the powdery mildew 
of the grape. Phytophthora infestans 
is the downy mildew of the potato, 
causing the disease known as potato- 
rot. Erysiphe communis is a very 
common mildew on various Leguminosae, Ranuneidacee, 
etc. The so-called mildew of linen is produced by a spe- 
cies of Cladosporium. See Cladosporium, Erysiphea, Pero- 


The Downy Mildew 
of the Grape (Perono- 
Sfora urticola), Mag: 
nified. 


nosporec. 

2. Astate of decay produced in living and dead 
vegetable matter, and in some manufactured 
products of vegetable matter, such as cloth and 
paper, by the ravages of very minute parasiti- 
eal fungi. 


The Lord shall smite thee . . . with mildew. 


Deut. xxviii. 22. 
One talks of mildew and of frost. 
Cowper, Yearly Distress. 
Mildew mortification, gangrenous ergotism. 
mildew (mil’du),:r. (< mildew, n.] I, trans. 
To taint with mildew. 
He... mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 
creature of earth. Shak., Lear, iif. 4. 123. 
It detains . .. books at the Custom House till the 
pages are mildewed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxi. 
IT. intrans. To become affected with mildew. 
mildew-bronze (mil’di-bronz), ». Bronze in 
which is imitated the effect of aging on brouzes 
long buried in the ground. 
mildewy (mil’di-i), a. [« mildew + -y1.] Af- 
fected by or abounding in mildew; moldy. 
mildly (mild’li), adr. [¢ ME. mildlich, milde- 
liche, < AS. mildelice (= D. mildlijik = MLG. 
mildelik = MHG. milticliche, G. mildlich = Icel. 
mildliya = Sw. mildeligen = Dan. mildeliy), ¢ 
milde, mild: see mild and -ly2.] In a mild man- 
ner or degree; softly; gently; tenderly; not 
roughly or violently; moderately. 
mildness (mild’nes), n. [< ME. mildenes, ¢ AS. 
*mildenes (= OHG. miltnissa), ¢ milde, mild: see 
mild and -ness.] The state or quality of being 
mild, in any sense of that word; gentleness of 
disposition, manner, action, or effect; moder- 
ateness of quality or character; placidity; soft- 
ness; yieldingness. 
ee (mild’sp6’kn), a. Mild in speech. 
(Colloq. 
mile (mil), ». [<« ME. mile, myle, < AS. mil = 
D. mijl = MLG. mile, LG. mile = OHG. mila, 
milla, MHG. mile, G. meile = Icel. mila = Sw. 
Dan. mil = OF. mille, mile, F. mille = Pr. Sp. 
milla = Pg. milha = It. miglio, < ML. milia, 
millia, fem. sing., a mile, ¢ L. mille, sc. passuum, 
a mile, lit. a thousand steps: mille, pl. milia, 
millia, a thousand; passuum, gen. pl. of pas- 
sus, a step: see pace!.] An itinerary measure, 
modified from that of the Romans, which was 
equal to 1,617 English yards: used in the Brit- 
ish empire, in the United States, and, formerly, 


in most European countries. The ordinary or statute 
mile is equal to 8 furlongs = 320 perches or poles = 1,760 
yards = 5,280 feet; it was rendered legal by a statute of 
the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth's reign, which pro- 
hibited building within three miles of London. ‘This mile 
was probably intended to be about the length of a min- 
ute on the earth’s surface, but the perch, of which it is an 
exact multiple, already existed. The square mile is 6,400 
square chains, or 640 acres. The nautical or geographical 
mile has been variously defined: see phrase below. The 
medieval English mile (divided into 10 furlongs) was equal 
to 6,610 feet or 2,015 meters. The old London mile was 
5,000 feet. The miles of continental Europe were of the 
most various lengths, and mostly represented, as it would 
seein, multiples of some modified Roman mile. The an- 
cient Scottish mile was 1,876 yards = 1.123 English miles ; 
the Irish mile. 2,240 yards = 1.273 English miles (11 Irish 
miles being 14 English miles), The Welsh mile was nearly 


mileage (mi’laj), x. 


Milesia (mi-lé’si-i), 2. 


mile-stone (mil’ston). n. 
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4 miles English. The following table shows the values 
of some of the principal miles in meters: 


Ltalian Miles. German Miles—continued. 


Meters. Meters. 
Reg gion 225 coins 1593 Hanover .............. 7419 
Modena............... 1569 Saxony.............2.. 9062 
GOnOR: cele sens l4s8 Brunswick ............ 7419 
Lombardy............. 1785 Baden...............4. 8889 
Naples. psces sa decans 2226 Austria ............... 76387 
ROWE) ese 1489 
Tuscany............6-- 1652 Other Miles. 
SN es agen ge cig. Castle ns ccnsuaahede, 1392 
Ay Wee eye ee oe Portugal .............. 2058 
German Mftles. Greece ........ eee eee 1292 
Holland............... 5847 
Geographical.......... 7420) Denmark.............. 7538 
PYUSSI8 5 6.54 6h Sees 7532. England .............. 1609 


I nold for al the god that euer God made, 
Abide zou in a brod weie bi a large male. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 1782. 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a atle-a, 
Shak., W. T., iv. 2 (gong). 
He had ridden five Staffordshire miles. 
Robin Hoods Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 849). 


Geographical or nautical mile, a mile variously defined 
as: (1) the mean length of a ininute of latitude = 6,082.66 
feet; (2) the length of a minute of the meridian correspond- 
ing to the radius of curvature of the particular latitude, 
varying froin 6,045.95 feet at the equator to 6,107.85 feet at 
the poles ; and (3) the length of a minute of longitude on 
the equator = 6,087.15 feet. To remove all uncertainty, the 
United States Coast Survey has adopted the value of the 
nautical mile as equal to one sixticth part of the length of 
a degree on the great circle of a sphere whose surface is 
equal to the surface of the earth. This value gives one 
nautical mile = 6,080.27 feet, which is very nearly the value 
of the Admiralty knot (6,0sv feet) adopted by the British 
Hydrographic Office. — ee-mile limit, belt, or zone 
(also called the marine belt), in tnternational lav, that 


part of the margin of the high seas which is within the 


jurisdiction of the nation possessing the coast, originally 
determined by the circumstance that, at the time this 
limit became generally recognized, a marine league ap- 
proximated fairly to the distance at which cannon on the 
shore would serve to command the water. 1 Whart. Dig. 
Int. Law, 114, § 32. 

(Formerly also milage; < 
mile + -age.} 1. Length, extent, or distance in 
miles; the total oraggregate numberof miles of 
way made, used, or traversed: as, the mileage of 
highways or waterways in a country; the mile- 
age of a railroad-line; the mileage of a year’s 
traffic on a railroad, or of travel through a 
country.—2. An allowance or compensation 
for travel or conveyance reckoned by the mile; 
especially, payment allowed to a publie func- 
tionary for the expenses of travel in the dis- 
charge of his duties according to the number 
of miles passed over: as, the mileage of a sheriff, 
circuit judge, or member of Congress or of a 
legislature. 


Private travellers can obtain permission to make use of 
{post-horses] on payment of small mileage-dues. 
H. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 52. 


mile-post (mil’pést),”. A post set upto mark pub 


distance by miles along a highway or other line 
of travel. 
(NL. } 


dipterous insects of the family Syrphide, found- 
ed by Latreille in 


1805. It is composed 
of large, robust, nearly 
naked species, black or 
yellowish-brown, with 
yellowish thoracic and 
abdominal markings. 
The genus is mostly de- 
veloped in southeast- 
ern Asia and the East 
Indian archipelago; 
but two European spe- 
cies are known, and 
one, M. ornata, is North 
American, 


Ornate Syrphid (4f1lesta ornata). 


Milesian! (mi-1é’- 


shian), a. andn. [<L. Milesius, < Gr. McAjotoc, 
of or pertaining to Miletus, ¢ MiAyroc, > L. Mi- 
letus, Miletus: see def.] J, a. Pertaining to 
Miletus, an ancient city of Caria, on the Ionic 
coast of Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants. 

ITI. n. Anative or an inhabitant of theancient 
Ionie city of Miletus in Asia Minor. 


Milesian? (mi-lé’shian or -zhan), a. and n. 


[After Milesian], <¢ Milesius, a fabulous king 
of Spain.) I. a. Pertaining to Ireland or the 
Irish race. See I. 

II, ». A native of Ireland; a member of the 
Irish race: so called from the tradition of an 
ancient conquest and reorganization of the 
country by two sons of Milesius, a fabulous king 


of Spain. It is supposed that the legendary race of Mile- 
sians were the same as the Scots who conquered Ireland 
in prehistoric times. 


A stone or pillar set 


milfoil (mil’foil), n. 


miliart}, n. 


miliaria (mil-i-a’ri-a), n. 


miliary (mil’i-a-ri), a. 


milicet (mi-lés’), n. 


Miliobatis, ”. 
A genus of Miliola(mi-li’6-li),n. [NL.,< L. milium, millet: 


Miliolids (mil-i-ol’i-dé), ». pl. 


mi 
miliolin 


miliolite (mil’i-6-lit), a. 


miliolitic (mil’i-d-lit’ik), a. 


militancy 


milewayt (mil’wa), ». 1. A measure of time: 


the third part of an hour, or twenty minutes.— 
2. Five degrees of angular measurement. 


As I have said, 5 of thise degrees maken a milewey 
milewey maken an howre. 


,&3 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. § 16. 

[< ME. milfoil, < OF. mil- 
four mirfuel, mierfuel, millefuetl, m., millefueille, 
. millefeuille, f., = Pg. milfolhas = It. millefo- 
glie, millefoglio, < L. millefolium, neut., millefo- 
lia, f., milfoil, lit. (like Gr. ye2.dgv740¢, milfoil), 
‘thousand leaves,’ so called from the abundance 


of its leaves, ¢ mille, a thousand, + folium, leaf: 


see mill2 and foill. Cf. nee quatrefoil, cinque- 
foil, ete.] A composite herb, Achillea Millefo- 


lium, also called yarrow. It is distributed through- 
out the northern hemisphere, and is found on roadsides, 
in a pastures, etc. It is a grayish-green plant, a foot or 
two high, the leaves pants and very finely divided, 
the heads in a crowded corymb, their short rays white, 
sometimes rose-colored. Medicinally the milfoil is a mild 
aromatic tonic and astringent. <A. moschata, the musk- 
milfoil, a native of the mountains of central and southern 
Europe, is cultivated in Switzerland as a food for cattle. 
The name is sometimes extended to other plants of the 
genus.— Water-milfoil, one of various water-plants with 
tinely dissected leaves, chiefly of the genus Myriophullum, 
The hooded water-milfoil is the bladderwort, Utricularia 
vulgaris. 


miliat,». ([L., a of milium: see Milium.] Mil- 


let; millet-see 
They stamp their milia as we do spice, . . . temper with 
fresh water and salt, and make rolls thereof. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 650. 
[< ME. miliaire, < L. miliarium (see 
def.).]) In Rom. antiq. and later, a tall narrow 
vessel for drawing and warming water: used in 
baths. 
A miuliair of lede, the bothom brasse 
Anende the feetes sette it so withoute 
The fourneis, and the fire ther undre passe, 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
[NL., < L. miliaria, 
fem. of miliarius, belonging to millet: see milia- 
ry.) 1. In pathol., miliar fiver 9: In ornith., 
an old name of the corn-bunting, Emberiza mili- 
aria, as that of a bird which feeds upon millet. 
It is taken by some authors as a generic name 
of this bunting and its near relatives. 
[= F. miliaire = Sp. Pg. 
miliar = It. miliare, ¢« L. miliarius, of or belong- 
ing to millet, < milium, millet: see millet.) Re- 
sembling millet-seeds, especially in size (about 
one or two millimeters in diameter); accom- 
panied by formations of this size: as, miliary 
Saar ey miliary tuberculosis; miliary fever. 
ee gland, tuberculosis, fever. 
[< F. milice, militia: see 
militia.) Militia, in a genera) sense. 
The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is the time 
assigned by their constitutions for his entering upon the 


ick charges of their milice. 
Str W. Temple, War in the Low Countries. 


See Myliobatis. 


see Miltum.] A genus of imperforate foramin- 


ifers, typical of the family Miliolid@. The minute 
fossil] tests or shells occur in immense numbers in sume 
strata, being the chief constituent of the miliolite lime- 
stone of the Paris basin, for example. 

(NL., < Miliola 


+ -ide.] A family of foraminiferous rhizopods, 
typified by the genus Miliola. They have the test 
imperforate, normally calcareous and porcelaneous, some- 
times incrusted with sand, under starved conditions (for 
example in brackish water) becoming chitinous or chiti- 
no-arenaceous, and at abyssal depths occasionally consist- 
in of a thin, homogenous, imperforate silicious film. 
oliform (mil-i-ol’i-foérm),a. [< NL. Miliola 
+ L. forma, form.] Same as milioline. 

@ (mil’i-o-lin), a. [<« NL. Miliola + 
-ine2.|_ Pertaining to, characteristic of, or re- 
sembling the Milivlid@ or a subfamily Milioline : 
as, a milioline chamber or character. 

Abounding near the shores of almost every sea are some 
forms of the Miltoline type, 830 named from the resem- 
blance of some of their minute 
fossilized forms to millet-seeds. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 462. 


and n. [< NL. Miliola + 
-ite2,] J, a. Miliolitie. 

II, . A fossil milioline 
foraminifer. 


[< miliolite + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to miliolites; » 
containing or consisting 
of miliolites: as, miliolitic 
chalk. 


Miliolite. 


up along a highway or other line of travel to milit. An abbreviation of military. 


mark distanee in miles. 


The second mile-stone fronts the garden gate. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 490. 


(mil’i-tan-si), n. [< militan(t) + -cy.] 
The condition of being militant; a state of war- 
fare or conflict. 


militancy 


All humane life, the active is constituted 
in a state of Soatii cal eeditaner: asks 
W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. x. 7. 


It is not uncheering to look back upon a time when the 
nation (England) was in a normal condition of militancy 
against social injustice. Froude, Sketches, p. 172. 
militant (mil’i-tant), a. (= F. militant = ep 
Pg. It. militante, ¢ L. militan(t-)s, ppr. of mili- 
ture, serve as a soldier: see militate.| 1. Fight- 
ing; warring; engaged in warfare; pertaining 
to warfare or conflict. 

At which command the powers militant 
- « - moved on 
In silence. ton, P. L., vi. 61. 
2. Having a combative character or tendency; 
warlike. 

The militant nature of legal protection is seen in the 
fact that . . . it is a replacing of individual armed force 
by the armed force of the state, always in reserve if not 
exerc H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol, § 522. 
Church militant. See church. mes 
militantly (mil’i-tant-li), adv. Ina militant or 
warlike manner. 
militart (mil’i-téir), a. [< L. militaris: see mili- 
tary.] Military. 

Although he were a prince in militar vertue aPDrOy ods 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL 
Instruct the noble English heirs 
In politique and militar affairs. 

: B. Jonson, Underwoods, Ixifi. 
militarily (mil’i-ta-ri-li), adv. In 8 military or 
warlike manner; by military force; from a mil- 
itary point of view. 

Austria is at this moment, under the treaty [of 1856], 
military occupyipg two provinces of Turkey in order to 
reform them. N. A. Rev., CKXVII. 395. 
militarism (mil’i-ta-rizm),n. [<F. militarisme 
= Sp. militarismo ; as militar, militar-y, + -ism.] 
The military spirit; addiction to war or military 
pes the maintenance of national power 

y means of standing armies. 

The principles of Port Royal found some supporters. . 


before monarchism and msiitariem had crushed the life 
out of the nation. Eneye. Brit., VII. 675. 


Monarchy, aristocracy, miitarism we could not have if 
we would, we would not have if we could. 
A. D. White, Century's Message, p. 19. 


Who can say that the democracy will not in some sud- 
den impulse of economy or aversion to militariem prema- 
turely reduce the army and navy, and lay the Empire open 
to aggreasion from every side? 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 811. 

militarist (mil’i-taé-rist), n. a militar, mili- 

tar-y, + -ist.] 1. One devoted to military af- 
fairs; one proficient in the art of war. 

You're deceived, my lord; this is Monsieur Parolles, 
the gallant mélitarist —that was his own phrase— that 
had the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

Shak., All’s Well, iv. 8. 161. 
2. One who is in favor of a standing army; 
one who advocates a warlike policy. 
military (mil’i-ta-ri),a.andn. [Formerly also 
militar; = F. militaire = Sp. Pg. militar = It. 
militare,< L. militaris, rarely militarius, of or 
belonging to soldiers or war, warlike, < miles 
(milit-), OL. meiles, a soldier.] JI, a. 1. Hav- 
ing the position or character of a soldier; per- 
taining to soldiers; suitable to, characteristic 
of, or performed by soldiers; soldierly: as, a 
military man; a military deportment or dispo- 
sition. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any military 
man in the world. hak., Hen. V., iii. 2. 86. 
Was this your discipline and faith engaged, 

Your miluary obedience? Milton, P. L., iv. 955. 

Though courageous in brawls and duels, he knew noth- 
ing of military duty. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
2. Relating or pertaining to war, to the art of 
war, or to an armed force; adapted to or con- 
nected with a state of war; martial; warlike; 
belligerent: as, the military art; military glory; 
military history; military equipage; a military 
expedition. The military resources of a country in- 
’ clude both army and navy, and the phrase military office 
has been legally construed to apply to both; but In or- 


dinary language military is used only in relation to the 
land-forces, as distinguished from the naval or sea forces. 


Both were ambitious of milttary glory, and showed ca- 
pacity for attaining it. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., if. 25. 

A military force, whether intended to operate on land 
or at sea, exists ey for purposes of war. 

. R. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 231. 

3. Warlike in method or practice; having re- 
lation to the usages or purposes of war; con- 
nected with or dependent upon the use of armed 
force: opposed to civil: as,a military despotism ; 
military government; a military execution. 

Abbreviated mil., milit. 
See bureau. — Military 


architecture. See architecture.— Military the art 
ofwar. (a) Tactical, relating to the order an arcaant 


militation (mil-i-ta’shon), n. 


militia (mi-lish’#), ». 


militiatet (mi-lish’i-at), v. i. 
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to be observed in the management of an army when it is to 
march, to engage an enemy, or to beencamped. (b) Tech- 
nical, including the composition, fabrication, and applica- 
tion of warlike machines, and the practice of military en- 
ineering in the erection of offensive and defensive works 
or the protection of an army, acity, ora country. This 
branch also comprises the topographical surveys, the build. 
ing of pontoon and other bridges, the projection and con- 
struction of roads, telegraph-lines, railroads, etc., neces- 
sary to the operations of an army in the field.— Military 
band. See band}.— Military ceremonies. See ceremony. 
—Military commission. See commissnon.— Mili 
courts, the pou o: clvely and courts martiaL— - 
tary drum, the side-drum or snare-drum.— Military 
gineering, fever, etc. See the nouns.— Mili 

e feud?,— Military Knight of Windsor. 
Windsor Knight (which see, under knitght).— Mili 
law, the body of rules and ordinances prescribed by com- 
petent authority for the government of the military state, 
considered as a distinct community. (Bishop.) Military 
law in the United States consists of the Rules and Articles 
of War, and other statutory provisions for the government 
of persons subject to military control, to which may be 
added the unwritten or common law derived from the 
usage and custom of mili service. See law!, and mar- 
tial law (under martial). — tary mast. Sec mastl.— 
Military music, martial music, suitable for a military 
band and for use in connection with military evolutions, 

mtery ollenses, offenses which are cognizable by a 
court martial.— Military system, the rules, regulations, 
forma, etc., prescribed for the organization and adminis 
tration of an army in the field or in garrison or camp.— 
Military tenure, a tenure of land on condition of per- 
forming military service.—Military testament, in Hom. 
law, a nuncupative will, by which a soldier might dispose 
of his goods without the forms and solemnities which the 
law requires in other cases.— Statute of military ten- 
ures, an English statute of 1660, which abolished knights’ 
service and some of the abuses and exactions of military 
tenures. =§ Warlike, etc. See martial. 

IT. n. Soldiers generally; soldiery; officers 
of the army: commonly with the definite ar- 
ticle: as, the occasion was enlivened by the 
presence of the military. 


My lord going to the “ Trumpet,” in the Cockpit, White- 
hall, an house used by the military in his time as a young 
man. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, i. 14. 


militate (mil’i-tat), v.i.; pret. and pp. militated, 


ppr militating. [< L. militatus, pp. of militare, 
(> It. militare = Pg. Sp. militar = F. militer), 
be a soldier, < miles (milit-), a soldier: see 
military.) 1. To be in conflict or at variance; 
come into collision. 
Against everything which militated with the doctrines 
or ceremonies of his church, he hurled his anathemas. 
Whipple, Ess. and Rev., II. 90. 
Hence—2, To stand in array; have weight or 
force, as in determining anything: followed by 
against, and permissibly by in favor of : as, these 
facts militate against (or in favor of) your theory. 
Multiplicity of talents has too often militated against 
the due fulfilment of some LT se bent. 
. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, p. 1. 
[< L. as if *mili- 
p. militatus, serve as & 


tatio(n-), < militare, 
A fighting; warfare; 


soldier: see militate. 
state of conflict. 

Repentance doth not cut down sin at a blow; no, it is 
a constant Militation, & course of mortification. 

The Morning Exercise Methodized, p. 874. 

{Formerly milice, <¢ F. 
milice = Sp. Pg. milicia = It. milizia, ¢ L. mili- 
tia, military service, the soldiery, < miles (milit-), 
a soldier.] 1}. Military service; warfare. 

Another kind of militia I had then theirs, Baxter. 
2. Soldiery; militants collectively. [Rare.] 


Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky. 
Pope, R. of the L., £. 42 


Henece—3. The whole body of men declared 
by law amenable to military service, without 
enlistment, whether armed and drilled or not. 
[U.8.] 

It has been necessary to call into service, not only vol- 


unteers, but also portions of the militia of the States by 
draft. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 348. 
The regular army is supported and controlled by the 
federal government, but each state maintains its own mt- 
litia, which it is bound to use in case of internal disturb- 
ance before calling upon the central government for aid. 
In time of war, however, these militias come under the 

control of the central government. 
J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 98. 


4, A body of men enrolled and drilled according 
to military law, as an armed force, but not as 
regular soldiers, and called out in emergency 
for actual service and periodically for drill and 


exercise. The feudal array of the middle ages was prop- 
erly a militia, and the first proceeding of modern warfare 
consisted in the gradual adoption of permanent and regu- 
lar troups, which superseded the militia. 


militiaman (mi-lish’é-man), n.; pl. militiamen 


(-men). One who belongs to the organized and 
armed militia. 

[< militia + -ate2, 
Cf. militate.) 1. Tolevy or raise troops; main- 
tain a standing army. 


Miliusa (mil-i-i’ si), x. 


milk (milk), 2. 


milk 


We continue to militiate, and to raise Hight troops. 
Walpole, To Mann, Nov. 16, 1759. (Dactes.) 


2. To fight as a soldier. 


The militiating spirits of my country. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ITI. 177. (Davies.) 


Milium (mil’i-um),. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 


< L. milium, millet: see millet.] 1. A genus of 
grasses of the tribe Agrostidee and the subtribe 
Stipee, characterized by an ovoid glume, rigid 
or hardened about the caryopsis, and an awn- 


less flowering glume. They are annuals or perennials, 
with flat leaves and a compound panicle of one-flowered 
spikelets. There are 5 or 6species, natives of Europe, 
temperate Asia, and North America. The genus bears the 
common name of millet-grass. M. effusum, widely spread 
through the northern hemisphere, is a tall handsome 
grass which thrives in dense shade. Its herbage is rel- 
ished by cattle, and its seed by birds. 


They haue the seed of Millium in great abundance. 
Hakiuyt's Voyages, I. 104. 


2. [l.c.] In pathol., an affection of the seba- 
ceous glands, caused by retention of their se- 
cretion in the form of pearly or yellowish-white 
little globular bodies embedded in the skin and 
projecting slightly above its surface. 


Milium is a minute white tumour, about the size of a 
millet seed, . . . which is mostly situated at or near the 
free edge of the lid. J. S. Welis, Dis. of Eye, p. 682. 


[NL. (Leschenault, 
1832), named after J. Milius Votolinas, a horti- 
cultural writer of the 16th century.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Anonacea, the custard-apple fam- 


ily, type of the tribe Miliusew. It is characterized 
by having the outside petals small, and the interior ones 
much larger, flat, and converging at the apex. Seven or 
eight species are known, natives of eastern India, and 
perhaps of Australia. They are low or medium-sized trees, 
with flowers almost always axillary, either solitary or in 
clusters, and with the petals often transparent. 

uses (mil-i-u’sé-¢), x. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1862), <¢ Miliusa + -e@.] <A tribe 
of Porte of the natural order Anonacea, typi- 
fied by the genus Miliusa. It is characterized by 
stamens which are loosely imbricated, and with the con- 
nective slightly or not at all dilated beyond the conspicu- 
ous dorsal cells of the anthers. There are 11 genera and 
about 65 species, all indigenous to the tropics. 
[< ME. milk, mylk, melk, mule 
< AS. meolc, meoluc (not *mile) = OF ries. melok 
= D. melk = MLG. LG. melk = OHG. miluh, 
MHG. milich, milch, G. milch =Icel. mjolk = Sw. 
mjolk = Dan. melk = Goth. miluks, milk; ef. Ir. 
melg = OBulg. mleko = Pol. Bohem. mleko = 
Serv. mlijeko = Russ. moloko = Wendish mloko, 
melauka (all prob. borrowed from or modified ac- 
cording to the Teut., having & for the reg. g) (ef. 
W. llaeth, L. lae(t-) = Gr. ya2a (yaAakr-), milk, 
of diff. origin: see lactate, ete., galaxy, ete.); 
derived from a common Indo-Eur. verb, namely, 
AS. melcan (pret. meale, pp. molcen) = D. mel- 
ken = MLG. LG. melken = OHG. melchan, MHG. 
melchen, melken, G. melken = Goth. *milkan 
(not recorded), a strong verb partly displaced 
by, or merged in, a later weak verb, E. milk = 
OF ries. melka = Ieel. mjolka, ete., depending on 
the noun; ef. OBulg. mliza, miesti, ete., = Russ. 
meliziti = Lith. milsti = L. mulgere = Gr. apér- 
yecv, milk, = Skt. of marj= Zend y marez, stroke, 
rub. Hence milk, v., and milch, a.] 1. A white 
or bluish-white liquid secreted by the mamma- 
ry eieece of the females of the class Mammalia, 
and drawn from their breasts for the nourish- 


ment of their young. It is opaque, with a slight pe- 
culiar odor and a bland sweetish taste. Its chemical con- 
stituents in different mammals are qualitatively alike, but 
quantitatively vary much, not only in different species, but 
also in different individuals, or even at different times 
in the same individuaL The 
aniount of water varies from 
about 80 to 90 per cent., the 
residue being com posed of albu- 
minoids (casein and lactopro- 
tein), fat, milk-sugar, and cer- 
tain salts, chiefly phosphates. 
Under the microscope it ap- 
pears as a clear transparent 
fluid, in which a large number 
of minute globules are suspend- 
ed. When allowed to rest, these 
globules rise to the surface, 
forming a yellowish stratum, 
the cream, which consists main- 
ly of the fat, mixed with some 
casein, and retaining some serum. In thecow about 5 per 
cent. of the milk is cream, in the human female less, in 
the mare scarcely more than 1 percent. By churning, the 
globules unite to form butter, leaving the buttermilk, 
Which is egsentially a solution of milk-sugar, with the salts 
and some casein and butter. The milk from which cream 
is separated is skimmed milk, which when left to itself cif 
not too cold) develops, from the action of a certain bac- 
terium, lactic acid, which separates the casein in a coagu- 
lated condition called curds ; the same effect is produced 
by some other acids. and by rennet, the prepared inner 
membrane of the stomach of a calf. The liquid separated 
from the coagulum is called whey, and cuntains chiefly 


Drop of Milk, showing fat- 
globules (highly maynified). 


a 


milk 


milk-sugar and some salts. Cheese is prepared by coagu- 
lating milk with rennet, allowing the whey to separate, 
and adding salt to the curd. The specific gravity of both 
cow's and human milk is about 1.030. Human milk is al- 
ways alkaline, cow’s milk either alkaline or acid, while 
the milk of carnivora is always acid. Milk represents a 
complete or typical food, in which all the constituents 
necessary for maintaining the life and growth of the body 
are present. In rare instances milk, in greater or less 
abundance, is secreted by the mammary glands of the 
adult human male. 
Milke before wine, I would twere mine; 
Milke taken after, is poisons daughter. 
Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), Index, p. 100. 
She bath’d her body many a time 
In fountains fill’d with milk. 
Queen Eleanor's Fall (Child's Ballads, VII. 297). 
2. Anything resembling milk in appearance, 
taste, etc., as the juice of the cocoanut and the 
sap of certain plants (see later). 
Thoo [squills) that in hilles growe or places colde 
Have litel mylk. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. S.), p. 124. 
At the time when the contents of the berry [wheat) are 


in the condition technically known as milk. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 153. 


3. The spat before it is discharged from an oys- 
ter.— 4. A slight cloudy opacity occurring in 
some diamonds. 

Cloudy imperfections known in the trade as “mk” or 
“salt.” Ure, Dict., IL. 24. 
Blue milk. (a) Milk deprived of its cream; skimmed 
milk. Ithasa faint bluish tinge. (Colluq.] (0) Milk which 
has undergone a special fermentation caused by a microbe, 
Bacterium cyanogenum, which causes it to assume a blue 
color.— Bristol milk, a mixed beverage of which sherry 
is the chief ingredient. 

Plenty of brave wine, and above all Bristol milk. 

Pepys, Diary. 

A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine, and cel- 
ebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol muk, 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ili. 
Condensed milk, milk preserved by the addition of sugar 
with or without 


other Za Sipe and subsequent reduc- 
tion by evaporation to a ora fourth of its bulk, some- 
times even to dryness.— 


Fairy’s milk, a peculiar milky 
secretion produced by the mammary glands of infants for 
some days after birth. In milk, in th baja 

ce, 


e milky ; 
containing the spat, as oysters; containing a w 
as wheat before the ns harden.— Milk of almonds, 
an emulsion prepared by rubbing blanched almonds with 
gum arabic, sugar, and water. — of lime, slaked lime 
suspended in water: so called as resembling milk in ap- 
ce.— Milk of sulphur, precipita sulphur. — 
‘s a milky or curdy secretion of the crop of 
igeons of both sexes, upon which they feed their young 
or some time by disgorging or pogure etlig it into their 
mouths. — Red milk, milk which has assumed a red color 
from the growth of a chromogenic fungus, Micrococcus 
prodigiosus.— Sugar of milk. Same as -—Whole 
milk, milk with all its cream. [(Eng.]— Yellow milk, 
milk which has assumed a yellow color, due to a coloring 
matter produced by a microbe, Bacterium synzanthum. 


milk (milk), v.¢ [« ME. milken, < AS. meolctan 
= OF ries. melka (= Icel. mjdlka = Sw. mjolka 
= Dan. malke), draw milk, give milk, < meole, 
milk: see milk, n., where an earlier form of the 
verb is mentioned.] 1. To press or draw milk 
from the breasts or udders of: as, to milk a cow. 
The Iew may not méltke his cattell, nor eate of the milke 


when he hath procured a Christian to milke them, except 
he first buy it, but at his owne price. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 
' Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on 
oaten reeds, but milking the kine. 


Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Proeme. 
2+. To suck. 
I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 55. 
3. Figuratively, to drain the contents or the 
strength from; exhaust gradually: as, to milk 
a friend’s purse; the soil has been milked of its 
fertility. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
And to ayd the kynge in hys right must the commons be 
milked till they bleede agayne. , Works, p. 365. 
This three year I have milked their hopes. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
4. In racing slang, to bet against, as an owner 
against his horse when the horse is to be with- 
drawn, or cannot win, or is not to be allowed to 
win.— 5. In teleg., to draw part of the current 
from (a wire) through an instrument without 
cutting the wire; read a mene by placing an 
induction apparatus close to (the wire). 
The rapidity and simplicity of the means by which a 
wire could be milked without being cut or put out of cir- 
cuit struck the whole of the party. 
Prescott, Elect. Invent., p. 108. 
6+. To supply with milk; feed with milk. 


Norished was Terry fuetly to ryght 
That she full ofte hym raid [dressed] and dight, 
Chaufed, milked, and rechaufed ia 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4024. 
For lyche a moder she can cherishe, 
And mylken as doth a norys. Rom. of the Rose. 


milk-abscess (milk’ab’ses), n. An abscess of 
the female breast arising during lactation. 
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milk-and-water (milk’and-wA’tér),a. Insipid, 
like milk diluted with water; hence, weak; 
characterless; wishy-washy. (Colloq. | 
What slays a veteran may well lay a milk-and-water bour- 
geois low. C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxvi. 
milk-blotch (milk’bloch), x. An eruption of 
numerous minute vesicles on a red surface, on 
the faces of infants, in some cases extending 
to the neck and breast. The vesicles break, and dis- 
charge a viscid fluid, which becomes incrusted in yellow- 
ish or greenish scabs, forming, as they extend, a kind of 


mask. It is a form of vesicular eczema. Also called mélk- 
crust or milk-ascab 


milk-can (milk’kan), ». A large can for carry- 
ing milk to market or to customers. 

milk-car (milk’kir),n. A special form of box 
freight-car with end platforms and passenger- 
car springs, used for the transportation of milk 
in cans. [U.8.] 

milk-cooler (milk’ké’lér), ». An apparatus 
for cooling fresh milk by means of ice or cold 
water. 

milk-crust (milk’krust), n. Same as milk- 


milk-cure (milk’kir), ». A system of medical 
treatment by means of a diet of milk. 
milk-damet (milk’dam), n. A wet-nurse; a 
foster-mother. 
Then her owne mylckdame in byrth soyl was breathles 
abyding. Stanthurst, Zneid, iv. 681. 
milk-dentition (milk’den-tish’on), n. See 
dentition. 
milk-duct (milk’dukt), n. The duct, or any one 
of several ducts, which conveys milk from the 
place of its secretion in the mammary gland 
through the nipple to the exterior; a galac- 
tophorous duct. 
en (mil’kn), a. [< ME. milken (?), < AS. 
*mylcen, milcen, of milk, <« meolc, milk: see milk, 
n., and -en2.] 1. Consisting of milk. ([Rare.] 


The remedies are to be proposed from a constant course 
of the Milken diet. Sir W. Temple. 


2. Milky; resembling milk. 

She having with a pretty eness, which did leave 
milken lines upon her rosy cheeks, paid a little duty to 
human fear. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

milken-way} (mil’kn-wa), ». Same as Milky 
Way. 


I said thine eyes were stars, thy breasts the miken- 


7 P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 
milker (mil’kér), . 1. One who milks. 


His kine, with swelling udders, ready stand, 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker’s hand. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, if. 764. 
2. An apparatus for milking cows mechanical- 
ly.—3. A cow or other anima] that gives milk: 
usually with a qualifying term. ([Colloq.] 
Inferior cows will require to be weeded out, and the 


utmost attention must be paid to breeding good milkers. 
Quarterly Rev., CX LV. 328. 


milk-factory (milk’fak’t9-ri), n. See the quo- 
tation. 


Factories, as explained by Canon Bagot, in a paper read 
at the recent Dairy Conference in Ireland, are of three 
kinds, distinguished by him as mék factories, creameries, 
and butter factories. Inthe milk factories, which are be- 
coming common in the south of Ireland, the whole milk 
is purchased from the farmers, the price paid lately being 
4d. to 4}d. a gallon, and the separated milk, after the 
cream has been extracted by the mechanical cream sepa- 
rator, is taken back by the farmers, at 1d. to 2d. a tg 
for the feeding of pigs. Quarterly Rev., CXLV. 3806. 


milk-fat, n. See milk-vat. 
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milk-fever (milk’fé’vér), n. Aname applied to 
light feverish attacks coming on shortly after 
childbirth, and coinciding more or less with the 
beginning of lactation. 
-fish (milk’fish), x. A clupeoid fish, Cha- 
nos salmoneus. See Chanos. 

(milk’ful), a. ([«< milk, n., + -ful.] 
Abounding or overflowing with milk; fertile; 
fruitful. 

O Milk-full Vales, with hundred Brooks indented. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
milk-glass (milk’glas), n. Same as cryolite 
glass (which see, under cryolite). 
milk-globule Cree toad ul), ». One of the 
numerous small highly refractive oil-globules 
floating in the milk-plasma. The white color and 
opacity of milk are due to the milk-globules, which reflect 
the light. They consist of fat or butter, surrounded by a 
very thin envelop of case 
milk-hedge (milk’hej),x. A shrub or small tree, 
Euphorbia Tirucalli, native in Africa, and nat- 
uralized in parts of India. It branches densely, is 
perennially green, and is much used for hedges. Its wood, 
which is very hard, and durable when not exposed to wet, is 
valuable for gunpowder-charcoal. Its milky juice is an 
Indian specific for syphilis. 


milk-house (milk’hous), n. A dairy. 


milk-molar 


Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see a lady 
her milke-house with a veluet gown? 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, iff. 24. 

milkily (mil’ki-li), adv. With a milky appear- 
ance; after the manner of milk. 

ess (mil’ki-nes), ». 1. The state of be- 

ing milky, or of resembling milk in quality or 

appearance. 

All nebule naturally seemed to him (Herschel) to be but 
stellar clusters, so distant as to cause the individual stars 
to disappear in a general milkiness or nebulosity. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 458. 
Hence—2. Blandness; mildness; softness. 
Would I could share the balmy, even temper, 
And milkiness of blood. Dry Cleomenes, {. 1. 


My new companion poured out his complaints in no 
milkiness of mood. 7. C. 


8 
Grattan. 

(mil’king), n. [Verbal n. of milk, v.] 
1. The act of drawing milk.—2. The milk so 
obtained at one time.—3. In racing slang, the 
keeping of a horse a favorite, at short odds, for 
a race in which he has no 
chance, or from which 
he is to be withdrawn, 
with the object of bet- 
ting against him. KArik’s 
Guide to the Turf. 

-stool (mil’king- 
stél),. <A stool used to 
sit on while milking a 
COW. The stool in common 
use has three legs. In Swit- 
zerland one is used consistin 
of a disk which can be strap 
to the person, with a sharpened 
of pointed prop about a foot 
ong. 


milking-time (mil’king- 
tim),”. The time of day, especially about sun- 
set, at which cows or other milch animals are 
usually milked. 

I think it is now about milking-me; and yonder they 
be at it. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 170. 

milking Cube (mil’king-tib), n. A perforated 
tube of silver which is inserted in the milk- 
duct of a cow’s teat, to overcome the muscular 
contraction, and thus facilitate the flow of milk. 

milk-kinship (milk’kin’ship),n. The kinship 
arising from adoption or fostering. 

We find among the Arabs a feeling about milk-kinship so 
well established that Mohammed’s law of forbidden de- 
grees gives it all the effects of blood-relationship as a bar 
to marriage. W. R. Sméth, Kinship and Marriage, p. 149. 

milk-ky (milk’ki’), x. pl. Mileh cows. [Scotch.] 
And I'll gi’ thee ane o’ my best mdk-ky, 
To maintain thy wife and children three. 
Dick o’ the Cow (Child’s Ballads, VI. 78). 
milk-leg (milk’leg), ». Same as phlegmasia 
dolens. See ee: 
milkless (milk’les), a. [¢ milk, n., + -less.] 
Without milk; specifically, in bot., not sup- 
ae with or producing milk, a character of 
igh importance in agaricinous fungi. 

Gills [of Russula) nearly equal, mtlkless, rigid, brittle, 

with an acute edge. 
Cooke, Handbook of Brit. Fungi, p. 217. 
milk-livered (milk’liv’érd), a. Timid; cow- 
ardly; white-livered. 
Milk-liver'd man, 
That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. 


Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 50. 
milk-madget (milk’maj), ». A milkmaid. 
Shall I now, lyke a castaway 
On mye woers formoure be fawning? 
Stanthurst, Xneid, iv. 572. (Davies.) 
milkmaid (milk’mad), x. A woman who milks 
cows or is employed in a dairy. 
The milkmaid singeth blithe. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 65, 
milkman (milk’man),7.; pl. milkmen (-men). A 
man who sells milk; especially, one who goes 
from door to door serving milk to families. 
milk-meat (milk’mét), ». Food consisting of 
or made with milk, as cheese, butter, etc. 
The help which fasting does ore cannot be served 


by changing flesh into fish, or milk-meats into dry diet. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 5. 


Abstaining from flesh and milk-meats on Friday. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 274. 
milk-mirror (milk’mir’or), ». Certain marks 
on the udder and perineum of the cow, con- 
sisting of spots and lines on which the hair 
Some upward (the hair on other parts growing 
ownward), supposed to indicate, by their form, 
size, and direction, the characters of the cow 
as regards both the quantity and the quality of 
her milk. 
milk-mite (milk’mit), ». See cheese-mite. 
milk-molar (milk’m6/liér), n. One of the 
grinders or back teeth of the milk-dentition, 


Swiss Milki 


-stool, Canton 
eme. 
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corresponding to and replaced by a premolar southern Europe, somewhat cultivated and 
of the permanent dentition. spontaneous elsewhere. The leaves are va- 


milk-nurse (milk’nérs), x. A wet-nurse. riegated with white. Sometimes called lady’s- 


My mither was a gude milk-nurse, thistle. 
And a gude nourice was she. milk-thrush (milk’thrush), ». In pathol. See 
rl Richard (Child's Ballads, III. $98). qphtha. 


milk-pail (milk’pal), ». A pail for holding 

milk; specifically, the wooden or tin vessel com- 
monly used in milking. 

Very fractious, and apt to kick over the milk-paw. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXV. 149. 

milk-pan (milk’pan), ». A large shallow pan 

in which milk is kept to allow the cream to rise. 

milk-pap (milk’pap), n. A teat or nipple. 


[Rare.] 
Let not the virgin’s cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant sword; for those milk pape, 
That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 115. 


-tie (milk’ti), n. Same as milk-kinship. 
The strength of the foster-feeling, the milk-tie, among 
the Scotch Highlanders is a familiar instance of a mode 
of regarding relationship very different from that prevalent 
among us. Sir J. Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 145. 
milk-tooth (milk’téth), n. [= D. melktand = 
G. milchzahn = Sw. mjolktand = Dan. melketand. | 
A tooth of the milk-dentition; a temporary or 
deciduous tooth, which is shed and replaced. A 
child has 20 milk-teeth. 
milk-tree (milk’tré), ». 1. Same as cow-tree 
(Brosimum galactodendron).—2, A tree of one of 
several other genera, as Tabernemontana utilis, 
of British Guiana.—Jamaica milk-tree, or milk- 
milk-parsley (milk’ pirs’li), ». A Europe- wood, Pseudolmedia spuria.—Madagascar milk-tree, 
an umbelliferous plant, Peucedanum palustre, Cerbera Odallam, See Cervera, Je 
abounding with an acrid milky juice; also, Se- pron ta (milk’tub), 2. In bot., a laticiferous 


linum caruifolium of the same family, some- %20@. i 
tim istingui wary-lea fe y;- Moilk-vat, milk-fat (milk’vat, -fat),”. [< ME. 
Se ee RO Oe CUNEO OUI MN camer rat CAS mcolcfet(— D. MLC. selboate 


F l : ‘ 
milk-pea (milk’pé), x. See Galactia, 2. OHG. milichfaz, MHG. milchfaz, G. milchfass = 
milk-plasma (milk’plaz’ mi), ». <A clear Sw. mjolkfat= Dan. melkefad), a vessel for milk, 
slightly opalescent fluid obtained by filtering < meolc, milk, + fet, vessel: see fut2, vat.) A 
tank or tub into which milk is poured, espe- 


milk through clay filters or membranes. ; ; n 
milk-porridge (milk’por’ij),. Porridge made cially for coagulating with rennet, in the manu- 
facture of cheese. 


with milk instead of water. 3 
milk-pump (milk’pump), ». An instrument for milk-vessel (milk’ves’el), n. In bot., one of 


milky-tailed 


Milky Way (mil’ki wa). 


drawing milk from the breasts; a breast-pump. 
milk-punch (milk’punch’), ». A drink made 
of milk, spirits (usually brandy,rum, or whisky), 
sugur, and nutmeg. 


“I don't know,” replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal care- 
lesaness ; ‘‘it smells, I think, like milk-punch.” 


Dickens, Pickwick, . milk-walk (milk’wak), n. 


milk-quartz (milk’kwarts’), n. A variety of 
quartz of a milk-white color. Also called milky 
quartz. 

milk-scab (milk’skab),n. Same as milk-blotch. 
milk-selet, ». [ME.] A milk-pail. 

Maltrale, a mytk sele. Nominale MS. (Hatlivwell.) 
milk-shake (milk’shak’),. A beverage com- 
posed of milk and carbonated water with the 


milk-vetch (milk’vech), n. A 


milk-warm (milk’warm), a. 


the tubes is which a milky fluid is secreted; a 
laticiferous vessel. 
plant of the 
genus Astrayalus: so called from a belief that 
these plants increased the secretion of milk in 
goats feeding upon them. 
A round or beat for 
selling milk; a milkman’s route. ([Eng.] 

** My father had a mitk-walk,” he said, and when he died 
I was without money, and had nothing to do. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL. 485. 
Warm as milk as 
it comes from the breast or udder. 

They had baths of cool water for the summer; but in 


general they used it milk-zcarm. 
Smollett, France and Italy, xxxii. (Davies.) 


addition of a flavoring, mixed by being vigor- milkweed (milk’wéd), n. 1. A general name 


ously shaken up and down 
small machine. [Recent, U. 
milk-sick (milk’sik), a. Infected with milk- 
sickness. ([Colloq.] 

Trembles and milk-sickness were generally hard to 
locate by strangers in the particular ‘‘settlement,” as a 
‘Onik-sick farm” was not desirable as a place of residence, 


and, if known to be such, was rende almost unsalable. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 9. 


milk-sickness (milk’sik’nes),. A malignant 
disease, occurring in some parts of the United 
States, which affects certain kinds of farm stock, 
and also persons who eat the flesh or dairy pro- 
ducts of cattle so infected. The symptoms are vomit- 
ing, purging, extreme nervous agitation, etc. From the 
peculiar tremors that characterize it, it is also called the 
tremdes. . 

milk-snake (milk’snak), ». A handsome and 
harmless serpent, Ophibolus eximius, of the fam- 
ily Colubride, common in many parts of the 
United States. It attains a length of about 3 feet; the 
coloration is yellowish-gray, with a dorsal series of 50 or 
more elliptical chocolate black-bordered blotches, and on 
each side two other alternating series of blotches; the ab- 


domen is yellowish-white with square black blotches, Itis 
alsy called chicken-snake and thunder-and-lightning snake. 


milksop (milk’sop), n. [< ME. milksoppe; < 
milk, n., + sop, a) 1. A piece of bread sopped 
in milk. ({Rare.]—2. A soft, effeminate, girl- 
ish man; one who is devoid of manliness: a 
term of contempt. 
Allas! she seith, that ever I was shape 


To weda or a coward ape. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk's Tale, 1. 22. 


*Tis now come to that that he is no gentleman, a 


very milk-sop, a clown, of no bringing up, that will not 
drink. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 143. 


milksopism (milk’sop-izm), z. [< milksop + 

-tsm.] The character of a milksop; effeminacy. 
Noctes Ambrosiane, Sept., 1832. (Rare.] 
milkstone (milk’ston), ». A white calcined 
flint, often found in connection with prehistoric 
remains. They are supposed to have been repeatedly 
heated in order to be thrown into water to make it boil, 
at a time when pottery vessels were not made to resist the 
action of fire. 


by hand or by a 
8.1 


milk-white 


milkwood (milk’wid), n. 


milkwort (milk’wert), ». 1. A 


for plants of the genus Asclepias, somewhat es- 
pecially for 4. Cornuti, the most common Amer- 
ican species: so called from their milky juice. 
The bast of A. Cornutt forms a tough textile fiber. The 
swamp-milkweed, A. incarnata, is another common pies 
cies, with rather handsome fiesh-colored flowers. 
called silkneed. . 
2. A plant of the genus Euphorbia, especially 
E. corollata, the flowering or blooming spurge. 
See Euphorbia.— 3. In Great Britain: (a) The 
sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus. (b) The milk- 
parsley, Peucedanum palustre.—Qreen milkweed, 
a plant of the genus Acerates and perhaps Aésclepiodora, 
both closely allied to Asclepias. 
milk’hwit), a. ([« ME. milkwhit, 
melkwhit, < AS. meolchwit, white as milk, < meole, 
milk, + hwit, white.] White as milk. 
A little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 


And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 
ak., M. N. D., if. 1. 167. 


milk-woman (milk’wim/an),n. A wet-nurse. 


[Seotch. ] 

A name of several 
trees of different genera. (a) The Jamaica milk- 
tree, Pseudolmedia epuria. (b) A West Indian apocyna- 
ceous shrub, Rauwolfia canescens, called hoary-leafed milk- 
wood, (c) Avery milky euphorbiaceous tree, Sapium Lau- 
rocerasus (var. ellipticum), called Jamaica milkivood., 
lant of the 
genus Polygala, formerly imagined to increase 
the milk of nurses. In\Great Britain the common 
milkwort is P. vulgaris— also called cross-flower, gang- 
oe and procession- and rogation-jlower, in allusion 

ts time of blooming and use. ; 

2. A seaside plant, Glaux maritima, with the 
same supposed property. Also called sea- 
milkwort. 


milky (mil’ki), a. (< milk, n., + -yl.] 1. Con- 


taining, consisting of, or resembling milk: as, 

a milky fluid; a milky color. 
Some plants, upon breaking their vessels, yield a milky 
juice. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

The pails high foaming with a milky flood. 
Pope, lliad, xvi. 780. 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding streain or distant sea. 


milk-sugar (milk’shig’iir), x. Same as lactose. 

milk-tester (milk’tes’tér), n. A lactometer or 
lactodensimeter. See tester. 

milk-thistle (milk’this’l), ». A thistle-like 


plant, Silybum (Carduus) Marianum, native in 


: : Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxv. 
2. Yielding milk. 


Perhaps my passion he disdains, 
And courts the ms1 mothers of the plains. 
Roscommon. 


mill 


3. Full of milt or spawn, as oysters: a trade 
use.—4,. Soft; mild; timorous; effeminate. 
Has friendship such a faint and milky heart, 


It turns in less than two nights’ 
Shak., T. of A., iii. 1. 57. 


milky meek face makes me sick with hate ! 
ae = Shelley, The Cencl, ii. 1. 
Same as milk-quartz. 
(mil’ki-tald), a. Having milky 
color on the caudal fin: specific in the phrase 
milky-tailed shiner, the slender silverfin, Cliola 
galacturus, a cyprinoid fish abounding in moun- 
tain streams of the Ohio valley and southward. 
[Formerly also mil- 
ken-way; ef. D. melkweg = G. milchweg = Sw. 
7 mjolkvag = Dan. melkevei.] The Galaxy. 
ee Galaxy, 1. 
That Milky Way which down Heav'ns Mountain flows 


Ita beauteous smoothness to her footsteps ows. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 84. 


mil]! (mil), x. [< ME. mille, melle, mulle, mylle, 


earlier miln, milne, myln, mulne, < AS. mylen, 
myln = OF ries. mole = D. molen, meulen = 
MLG. mole, molle, LG. mélen = OHG. mulin, 
muls, MAG. miile, mil, G. mithle = Icel. mylna 
= Sw. molla = Dan. molle = F. moulin = Sp. 
molino = Pg. moinho = It. mulino, < LIL. molina, 
a mill, orig. fem. of L. molinus, of a mill, ¢ 
mola, a millstone, pl. mol@, a mill (also grains 
of spelt ground) (= Gr. ui:27, a millstone, mill), 
< molere, grind, = Goth. malan = Icel. mala = 
OHG. malan = AS. malan, grind: see malm, 
meall, mold1, ete. From the L. mola are also E. 
mole3, mole4, molar, moline, ete., mullet2, ete.] 
1. A mechanical device for grinding grain for 


food. Ancient mills, and those still in use in uncivil- 
ized or half-civilized countries, are simple devices for rub- 
bing or pounding the grain, commonly two stones, one of 
which is moved . 

upon the other by 
hand. The common 
modern mill con- 
sista essentially of 
two flat circular 
stones, one of which 
is moved upon the 
other, and between 
which the grain is 
triturated. The 
bedstone and run- 
ner are together 
called a run of 
stones, In some 
mills the under 
stone is therunner. 
Such amillis called 
an “under-runner,” 
while an ‘‘upper- 
runner” is one like 
that shown in the 
cut. The bush, g, 


Grinding-mill. 
in the bedstone is — g bedstone; 4, rmner; ¢, step or ink: /%, 


fastened in its 
lace by wedges. 
‘he balance-rynd, 
j, is a curved bar which crosses the eye or central open- 
ing of the runner on the under side at the margin of 
the eye and supports the stone. The supporting bear- 
ing of the balance-rynd isa central socket called a cock- 
eye, and the supporting point of the 
spindle which fits the cockeye is 
called the cockhead. The spindle, 
balance-rynd, and runner-stone are 
raised or lowered by means of the 
bridge-tree and lighter-screw to ad- 
just the runner properly in relation 
to the bedstone. The hopper, p, re- 
ceives the grain to be ground, and de- 
livers it to the shoe, which is loosely 
supported, and kept constantly vi- 
brating by the rotation of the damsel, 
a sort of trundle-wheel, the trundles 
of which chatter against the shoe. 
Flour is also made by cylinder-mills 
or roller-mills. The rollers act by 
crushing, by crushing and rubbing, 
as when they are caused to run with 
different peripheral velocities, or by 
a cutting or scraping action, as when 
ee eney are serrated and revolved in 
such manner that the cutting edges 

of one roller act toward the cutting edges of the other. 


Thou combrest bothe foo & frende, 
Thi myWe hath grounde thi laste griste. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 74. 
Much water goeth by the mii that the miller knoweth 
not of. J. Heywood, Proverbs (1546), ii. 5. 


Two women shall be grinding at the mill. Mat. xxiv. 41. 


2. A machine for grinding or pulverizing any 
solid substance. The word in this use is generally in 
composition with a word denoting the purpose for which 
the mill is designed : as, paint-mill, quartz-mill, coffee-mill. 
One could see by the way he ground the coffee in the 
mil nailed to the wall that he was reckless of the results. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 204. 

3. A machine which transforms raw material 
by a process other than grinding into forms fit 
for uses to which the raw material is unfitted. 
In this use also the word is generally in compusition, as 


bridge-tree ; mw, eye; o, hoop; f#, hopper; g, 
shoe; », spout; s, damsel; 2, lighter-screw; 
3, husk. 


Grinding-mill. 


Parts around the 
spindle and cye: a, 
bedstone; 4, runner; 2g, 
bush; 4, spindle; 4, 
driver; JZ, balance- 
rynd; 4 cockeye; 4, 
cockhead; a, cye: J, 
hopper; g, shoe; 5S, 


mill 


saw-mill, planing-mill, etc. This use of the word is, how- 
ever, limited and arbitrary, many machines which trans- 
form raw materials not being called mills. 
4. A machine which does its work by rotary 
motion, especially a lapidary wheel.—5. 
treadmill. (Colloq.] 

A few weeks after I was grabbed for this, and got a 
month at the rd! ; but I was quite innocent of prigging. 

Quoted in Mayhew's London Labour and London Poor, 
{1. 380. 

6. (a) A building in which grinding is done: 
often in composition: as, a flour-mill, water-mill, 
windmill, ete. (b) In metal., any establishment 
in which metalliferous ores are treated in the 
moist way, as by stamping and amalgamating, 
by grinding in pans, or by similar methods, 
Those works in which the reduction is performed by the 
aid of fire are usually designated smelting-works, or some- 
times (especially in the case of irun) furnaces, In the 
manufacture of iron a mdl is an establishment where 
the metal in the rougher form (that is. in that of blooms, 
slabs, rough bars, etc.) is worked up into various kinds of 
merchantable iron, or into those forms which are desired 
by the ditferent classes of consumers of the metal, such as 
rails, plates, merchant bars, and many other similar pro- 
ducts. (¢) A large building used as a factory, 
and occupied by machinery for the purposes of 
manufacture: as, a silk-mill; a eotton-mill.— 
7. In calico-printing or bank-note engraving, & 
soft steel roller which receives under great 
pou. an impressed design in relief from a 
nirdened steel engraved roll or die, and which 
is used in turn, after being hardened, to impart 
the design in intaglio to a calico-printing roll 
or note-printing plate.—8, [Cf. mill, z., 1.) A 
snuff-box. Also mull. [Seoteh.] 


As soon as I can find my anil, 
Ye'se get a snuff wi’ right guid will. 
Picken, Poems, I. 117. (Jamteson.) 


He plucked forth a huge hor snuff-box, or rntll, as he 
called it, and proffered me. Scott, Rob Roy, vi. 


9. A kind of screw-press introduced during the 
reign of Elizabeth into Englund from France, 
and designed to supersede the manufacture of 
ao coins by the primitive method of striking 


ies with a hammer. It was introduced in 1561, dis- 
continued in 1572, reintroduced ‘in 1656 and 1658, and per- 
manently adopted shortly after the restoration of Charles 
II. The more modern coining-press has supplanted this 
machine, The mill not only struck the legend, but also 
raised the rim on the margin and serrated the edge. These 
serrations were at first straight; but, having been found 
easy to imitate by filing, they were made curvilinear in the 
reign of George IT. 


Coining gold and silver with the mill and press. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IT. fii. 


10. In mining, a passage or opening left for 
sending down stuff from the stopes to the level 
beneath.—11. [< mill), 0.10.4 A pugilistic 
contest; a fight with the fists. (Slang. ] 


One of the most gratifying mils in the annals of the 
school. Dickens, Our School. 


Barker’s mill, an ingenious machine, moved by the cen- 
trifugal force of water, invented by Dr. Barker. It con- 
sists of a vertical axis CD 
moving on a pivot at D, an 

carrying the upper millstone 
m, after passing through an 
opening inthe fixed millstone 
nm. Upon this vertical axis 
is fixed a vertical tube 77, 
communicating with a hori- 
zontal tube AB, at the ex- 
tremities of which, A and B, 
are two apertures in oppo- 
site directions. When water 
from the mill-course MN is 
introduced into the tube 7'7, 
it flows out of the apertures 
Aand B, and by the pressure 
of the water on the parts of 
the tube opposite the aper- 
tures the arm 4B, and conse- 
quently the whole machine, 
is putin motion. The bridge- 
tree ab is elevated or de- 


D 
Barker's Mill. 


pressed by turning the nut ¢ at the end of the lever cd. 
The grain to be ground is poured into the hopper H. As 
moditted by Whitelaw it is used in Great Britain under 
the name of Scotch turbine. See turbine.—Cannon-ball 


See cannon-ball, — an , &@ form of mill 
consisting of two heavy wheels or rollers, set parallel ona 
horizontal shaft, and having a double rotation, that on the 
horizontal shaft, and a second around a vertical axis con- 
trolling the horizontal shaft. The rollers travel in a yat 
or other suitable receptacle, and scrapers are usually 
provided to keep the material in the path of the wheels. 
This form of mill, which is of much antiquity, is now 
used especially for grinding oleaginous seeds, nuts, fruits, 
etc. See arrastre.—Cone-and-cradle mill, a mill hav- 
ing a conical muller or grinder reciprocating in a semi- 
cylindrical concave or bed. EE. H. Knight.— Crooke’s 
mill, an occasional name for Crooke’s radiometer (which 
see, under radtiometer).— Edge-runner mill, a mill in 
which the millstones grind by their peripheral surfaces in- 
stead of by their flat surfaces. The stones are generally 
two in number (though a single one is sometimes used), 
and run in a circular trough provided with a bottom of 
stone or of iron. The trough holds the material to be 
ground. The stones are pivoted to the ends of an axle 
like cart-wheels, and the axleis attached in the middle to 
a vertical shaft which rolls the stones around in the trough, 


the milL 
mill! (mil), v. 


mill? (mil), x. 


mil13+ (mil), n. 


mill4t (mil), v. ¢. and i. 
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thus effecting both a rolling and a rubbing action upon 
the material to be ground. Such mills are used for grind- 
ing Naxseed preparatory to expressing the oil, in iron- 
foundries for grinding sand and clay, and for other pur- 
poses. — Horizontal mill, a mill having the acting sur- 
faces in a horizontal plane at right angles to the vertical 
axis of the revolving stones, as in a grain-grinding mill. — 
Hydraulic, la idary, ete., mill, See the adjectives.— 
Le ting See levtgate!.— Mouse mill, a com- 
bined electromagnetic engine and induction electrical ina- 
chine used for feeding forward the paper record-ribbon, 
and for electrifying the ink, in Thomson's siphon-record- 
er for submarine telegraphy.— Revol a form of 
Chilian mill in which the pan turns while the axis of the 
roliers does not change its position ; a revolving-pan mill. 


—To bring grist tothe mill. See grist.—Togo through 


See go. 

[< mili, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
grind in a mill; grind; reduce to fine particles 
or to small pieces by grinding or other means. 
See milling. 

‘Tis here; this oval box well fill’d 


With best tobacco, finely mild. 
Cuorcper, To the Rev. William Bull. 


Raw crops and milled breadstufts still sought the cheap- 
est rates of freight. 
G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 249. 
2. Tosubject to the mechanical operations car- 
ried on in a mill, as a saw-mill or planing-mill; 
shape or finish by machinery. Specifically, in 
ceram.,, to prepare (the clay) by passing it through a mill, 
which is usually of the form of an inverted cone, in the cen- 
ter of which is a vertical shaft set with knives. The clay 
being thrown in at the top, is kneaded, cut, and pressed 
by the revolution of the shaft, and when it emerges from 
the bottom is plastic and ready for molding. See pug- 
amill, 


Lumbermen charge the consumer for the full measure- 
ment of the boards [for floors} before they are milled. 
Art Age, 1V. 46. 
3. To cut (metal) with a milling-tool in a mill- 
ing-machine.—4, To turn or upset the edge of 
(a coin) so as to produce a marginal ridge or 
flange on both sides, upon which, when laid 
flat, the coin rests, thus protecting the design 
which is inside of the flange from wear, and 
enabling the coins to lie firmly when piled to- 
gether one upon another.— 5. To flute the 
edge of, as of a coin, or of any flat piece of 
metal, as the head of a milled screw or the 
rim of a metal box-cover, to afford a hold for 


the fingers. The screws of optical and surgical instru- 
ments, and other philosophical apparatus, and also the 
covers of lubricators for machinery, are commonly milled. 

Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore more 
easily counterfeited. Swift, Drapier’s Letters, iii. 
6. To tumble (leather) in a hollow revolving 
cylinder in contact with oil or oy ameliorat- 
ing or tanning liquid, whereby the liquid is 
worked into all parts of the leather. 

Twenty-five sides (of leather] being placed in the wheel 
at one time and... gambier liquor poured over them, 
- - - in this wheel they are milled for about ten minutes. 

Davies, Leather, p. 497. 
7. To throw, as undyed silk. Encyc. Dict.— 
8. To thicken by fulling; full (cloth), as ina 
fulling-mill.—9. To oe in the process of 
grinding or milling.— 10. To beat severely with 
the fists; fight. [Slang.] 
Having conquer'd the prime one that mi/'d us all round, 
You kick’d hin, old Ben. as he gasp'’d on the ground. 
Moore, Political and Satirical Poems, Tom Crib to Big Ben. 
11. To cause to froth: as, to mill chocolate.— 
Milled screw. See screw. : ; : 

II, intrans. 1. To move in a circular direc- 
tion around a central point or object in a pur- 
poseless manner: said of cattle in herding on 
the plains. [U.8.] 

The cattle may begin torun, and then get milling — that 
is, all crowd together into a mass like a ball, wherein they 
move round and round, trying to keep their heads towards 
the center, and refusing to leave it. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 862. 
2. To turn suddenly and change its course: 
said of a whale: as, the whale milled, and ran 
to leeward. C.M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, 
p. 311. 
[< L. mille, pl. milia, millia, a 
thousand. From the L. mille are also ult. E. 
mile, million, the first element of millennium, 
milfoil, ete., and the latter part of billion, tril- 
lion, ete.] One thousandth part of anything; 
especially, in the monetary system of the United 
States, one thousandth of a dollar, or one tenth 


of a cent. 
[< ME. *mil, mylde (ef. AS. mil), 

COF. mil, meil = Pr. mil, meilh = Sp. millo, mijo 
= Pg. milho = It. migqlio, <« L. milium, millet. 
Cf. millet, in form a dim. of mill3.] Millet. 

They make excellent drinke of Rise, of Mill, and of honie, 
being well and high coloured like wine. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 96. 
[Perhaps a particular 


use of milll, v.] Tosteal. [Old slang.] 


millboard (mil’ bord), n. 


mill-cake (mil’ kak), n. 


mill-cinder (mil’sin“dér), n. 


mill-dam (mil’dam), n. 


milldewt, ». 
mill-driver (mil’dri’vér), n. 


millenarianism 


Can they cant or mill? are they masters in their art? 
B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 


Millar’s asthma. Same as luryngismus stridu- 


lus (which see, under laryngismus). 


mill-bar (mil’biir), x. Rough bar-iron as drawn 


out by the puddlers’ rolls, as distinguished from 
merchant bar, which is finished bar-iron ready 
for sale. 

A stout kind of 
pasteboard especially used by binders for the 
stiff boards upon which the leather or other 
material for bindings is pee or glued.— Mill- 
board cutter, a machine having a shaft bearing adjust- 


able knives, used for cutting millboard and cardboard to 
the sizes required for bookbinding or boxmaking. 


1. In gunpowder- 
manuf., the cake or mass resulting from the 
incorporation of the materials. This eake is 
subjected to a process of granulation.—2. 
The by-product from linseed, consisting of 
what is left after the oil has been pressed out. 
In iron-tcorking, 
the slag of the pudding or reheating-furnace. 
After being properly roasted, it consists essentially of the 
magnetic oxid of iron, and is used as fettling in puddling- 
furnaces, under the name of bulldog. 

1. A dam designed to 
check the flow of a stream and cause the water 
to rise until a sufficient head has been obtained 
to furnish the power necessary for turning a 


mill-wheel. 
The which, once being brust, 
Like to great Mill-damb forth fiercely gusht. 
Spenser, F.Q., V. xi 31. 
2. Amill-pond. [Seotch and U. 8.] 
An obsolete spelling of mildew. 
The combination 
of devices by which is effected the immediate 
transmission of power from the motor to the 
runner-millstone of a mill. 


milled (mild), p.a. [Ppr. of mill1,r.] 1. Made 


or prepared in or by a grinding-mill.— 2. Hav- 
ing undergone the operations of a mill or eoin- 
ing-press: as, milledmoney. See milled money, 
below. 


Four mill'd crown pieces (or twenty mill'd shillings of 
the present coin). Locke, Lowering of Interest. 


3. Serrated or transversely grooved. 


A small condensing lens, and provided with a milled 
head whereby it can be rotated. Science, XII. 60. 


4. Having been formed or treated by machin- 
ery; speoneay, in printing, made smooth by 
ecalendering rollers in a paper-mill.—Double- 
milled cloth, cloth which has been twice milled to give 
increased thickness. — Milled cloth, cloth which has 
been thickened by beating until it is fulled or felted.— 
Milled lead. See lead?.—Milled money, coins struck 
in a mill or coining-press, as distinguished from those 
roduced from a die by striking it with a hammer. See 
mimered money (under hammer!), and compare ccining- 
a [Milled money was invented by Antoine Brucher 
n France, and the first was so struck in that country about 
1553. Elizabeth of England coined milled money from 
about 1562 to 1572, when the use of the mill was discon- 
tinued, on account of its expense, till about 1656. After 
1662 it remained completely established, on account of 
many advantages which more than compensated for the 
cost. .. . Itseems that they (milled sixpences) were some- 
times kept as counters. Nares.) 


Millefiori glass. See glass. 
millenarian (mil-e-na’ri-an), a. and n. [Some- 


times improp. millennartan ; ¢ millenary + -an.] 
I. a. Relating or pertaining to a thousand, spe- 
cifically to an expected millennial period of 
righteousness on earth; chiliastic: as, millena- 
rian speculations. 

II. x. One who believes in the millennium; 
more specifically, one who believes that Christ 
will visibly reign on earth with his saints for a 
thousand years or for an indefinite period of 
time before the end of the world; a chiliast. 
See millennium. 


millenarianism (mil-e-na’ri-an-izm),n. [Some- 


times improp. millennarianism ; ¢ millenarian + 
-ism. | he doctrine of or belief in the coming 
of the millennium; the doctrine of the reap- 
pearance of Christ on earth, the establishment 
of his kingdom, the resurrection of the saints 
and of the remaining dead for the general judg- 
ment, and an intervening period of a thousand 
years (or of indefinite length) of perfect right- 
eousness. In the early church the doctrine of millena- 
rianism (chiliasm) was generally held, and many, both of 
the otherwise orthodox and of heretics, were accused of 
holding it in a literal or even a grossa and sensual sense. 
Thus, after the fourth century it fell into general disfavor. 
As A. D. 1000 approached there was a wide-spread panic 
throughout Europe, under the idea that the prophetic 
thousand years had expired and that Satan would be let 
loose. Millenarianism showed itself again in the views of 
Anabaptists, Fifth Monarchy Men, Millerites, ete. See 
ehiliasm, millennium, premillennialism, postimillennialiam. 
At various vows in the history of the Middle Ages we 

encounter sudden outbreaks of mallennarianism. 
Encyc. Brit., XV¥. $17. 


millenarism 


millenarism} (mil’e-na-rizm), n. [< F. millé- 
narisme; as millenar(y) + -tsm.] Millenary 
doctrine or belief; millenarianism. 
millenary (mil’e-na-ri), a. and n. [= F. mil- 
lénaire = Sp. milenario = Pg. It. millenario, < 
LL. millenarius, containing a thousand, < mil- 


leni, a thousand each, <¢ L. mille, a thousand: - 


see mill2.] I, a. Consisting of or pertaining 
to a thousand, specifically a thousand years; in 
a restricted sense, of or pertaining to the mil- 
lennium. 

We are apt to dream that God will make his saints reign 


here as kings in a sillenary kingdom. 
Jer. Taylor Works (ed. 1835), I. 827. 


For I foretell that millenary year. 
Dryden, Pal. and Are; Ded., 1. 81. 


Millenary petition, a petition presented by about a 
thousand Puritan ministers to James I. on his progress 
to London in April, 1603, asking for certain changes in 
ceremonial, etc. : 

II. n.; pl. millenaries (-riz). 1. Anaggregate 
of a thousand; specifically, a period of a thou- 
sand years; in a restricted sense, the millen- 
nium. 

Where to fix the beginning of that marvelous millenary, 
and where to end. 

Bp. Hall, Breathings of the Devout Soul, § 15. 


st. A commander or leader of a thousand men. 


Likewise the dukes assigne places vnto euery millenarie, 
or conductor of a thousand souldiers. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 60. 
3+. One who expects the millennium. See 
millenarian. 

The doctrine of the millenaries . . . in the best ages 
was esteemed no heresy. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 815. 
millennial (mi-len’i-al), a. [< méllennium + 
-al.] Consisting of or relating to a thousand 
years; pertaining to a millennium, or specifi- 
cally to the millennium: as, a millennial period ; 
millennial expectations. 
To be kings and priests unto God is the characteristic of 
those that are to enjoy the millennial ear 


millennialist (mi-len’i-al-ist), n. [< millennial 
+ -ist.] One who believesin a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth; a chiliast. 
janism (mi-len’i-an-izm), n. KS *millen- 
nian (< millennium + -an) + -ism.] illenari- 
anism. 


At the outset [of Christianity] a crass millennianism 
clouded the vision of very many. Prog. Orthodozy, p. 166. 


millenniarism (mi-len’i-a-rizm), x. [ *millen- 
niar (< millennium + -ar2) + -ism.] illenari- 
anism. ; 

millennist+ (mil’en-ist), n. [= F. milléniste ; 
as millennium + -ist.] A millenarian. 

millennium (mi-len’i-um), ». a Sy EF. millénium 
= Sp. mileto = Pg. millenio, < NL. millennium, < 
L. mille, a thousand, + annus, year: see annual. 
1. An aggregate of a thousand years; a perio 
or interval of one thousand years: as, the mil- 
lennium of the occupation of Iceland celebrated 
in 1874. 

To us nothing scems more ualikely, more inconceivable, 
than two nullenniume of high Egyptian civilization, .. . 
while all the rest of the world was sunk in darkness. 

G. Rawlinson, Origin of Nations, I. 151. 
2d there —2. In theol., a period durin 
which the kingdom of Christ will be establishe 
upon the earth and will predominate over all 
other authority. The phrase ‘“‘a thousand years,” in 
Rev. xx. 1-5, has been understood literally, or (on the prin- 
ciple that fn Scripture prophecies a day stands for a year, 
and the Jewish year contained 360 days) as representing 
360,000 years. It is generally regarded as indicating an 
indefinite but long period, and belief in such a period is 
universal in the Christian church. But whether this pre- 
dominance of the kingdom of Christ will be accomplished 
gradually by the gospel, and will precede Christ's second 
coming, or will follow his second coming and be accom- 
plished by it, is disputed. This question divides theolo- 
gians into two schools, the illenarians, who hold the 
former view, and the premillenarians, who hold the latter; 


while many hold that the millennium represents the gos- 
Id neation or reign of the church, and has accord- 


y prevailed for many centuries. 
milleped, ‘illiped (mil’e-ped, mil’i-ped), n. 
= F. millepieds = Sp. ae = Pg. millepedes = 
? 


t. millepiedt,< L. millep < mille, thousand, + 
pes (ped-) = E. foot.] 1. A thousand-legs; a 
myriapod of the suborder Chilognatha or Diplo- 
poda: so called from the very numerous feet, 
though these are not nearly a thousand in num- 


ber. The feet are about twice as numerous as those of 
the flar creatures called centipeds, there being two 


ny 
A Milleped (Camsbala annulata). (Line shows natural size.) 
237 


Millepora (mi-lep’6-rii), x. 


Milleporids (mil-e-por’ 1-08), as pl. 


millepo 


Milleporina (mi-lep-6-ri’na), n. pl. 


mille 
miller (mil’ér), n. 


milleringt (mil’er-ing), 1. [< miller + 


Millerism (mil’ér-izm), n. 
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pairs instead of one 
are also shorter, and the body is harder and more cylindri- 
cal. Millepeds are found in water, and in wet or dam 
places beneath logs, stones, etc. Unlike some of the centi- 
peds, all are quite harmless animals. Some of the com- 
monest belong to the family Julide, as Julus sabulosus. 
The tufted millepeds are Polyxenid@; the false millepeds, 
Polydesmida. Pill-millepeds belong to the family Glomme- 
ride ; they are res oar short and stout, and can roll 
themselves up into a ball, like the wood-lice of the genus 
Armadillo. 
and thousand-legs. : 

2. Some small crustacean with many legs, as 
an isopodous slater; a wood-louse. 


Also millepede, millipede. 
[NL.: see mille- 


pore.] The typi- 
cal genus of the 

‘y, family Millepori- 
e , de, 30 called from 
the numerous 


» 


face. These are the 
openings of as man 
tubular cells or cavi- 
ties which traverse 
the hard coralline sub- 
stance, and are them- 
selves divided in their 
deeper parts by close- 
set transverse parti- 
tions or tabular dis- 
sepiments, vertical sep- 
ta being rudimentary 
or absent. 


Millepora alctcornts. 


millepore (mil’e-pér),. [= F. millépore = 


Sp. 
milépora = It. millepora, < NL. Millepora, < te 
mille, a thousand, + porus, a passage: see 

ore.} A coralline hydrozoan of the family 


illeporide. The millepores were long supposed to 
be corals, and such is their appearance and the part they 
play in the formation of reefs. They belong, however, toa 
ifferent class of animals, the Hydrozoa (not Actinozoa), 
being among the few members of their class which form 
a hard calcareous polypary or pono like the stone- 
corals, and the leading representatives of the order called 
Hydrocoralline (which see). The incrusting substance 
forms a dense deposit upon the outer surface of the rami- 
fied hydrosome. There are two kinds of zodids or poly- 
pites: short broad alimentary zodids (gastrozodids) with 4 
or 6 tentacles, surrounded each by a zone of from 5 to 20 or 
more long mouthless zodids (dactylozodids) with numer- 
ous tentacles, having no ampullx. The zovids are dilated 
at their bases, and there give off tubular processes which 
ramify and inosculate, giving rise to a thin hydrosome. 


Millepora + -ide.] A family of hydrocoralline 
hydrozoans, typified by the genus Millepora. 
See millepore and Hydrocoralline. 

orm (mil-e-por’i-férm),a. [<« NL. 
Millepora + L. forma, form.) Having the form 
or appearance of a millepore; milleporine. 
[NL., < 


Millepora + -ina2.] Same as Milleporide. 


milleporine (mil’e-p6-rin), a. Pertaining to the 


illeporide, or having their characters; resem- 
bling a millepore; milleporiform. 
rite (mil’e-p6r-it), n. [< méllepore + 
A fossil millepore. 
{< ME. miller, meller, millere, 
mellere, earlier mylner, mylnere, milnere (a form 
remaining in the surname Milner),< AS. *mylnere 
(not recorded; another term was mylnweard, 
‘mill-ward’) = OS. muleniré = Fries. meller = 
D. mulder, molenaar = MLG. molner, molre, mol- 
ler = OHG. mulinari, MHG. miilnere, miilner, 
G. miiller (as a surname also Miillner) = Icel. 
mylnart = Sw. mjdlnare = Dan. moller, < LL. 
molinarius, a miller, < molina, a mill: see mill, 
sae 1. One who grinds grain in a mill; one 
who keeps or who attends to a mill, especially 
& grain-mill. 

More water gual by the mill 
or. 


Than wots the miller 
Shak., Tit. And., ff. 1. 87. 


2. A milling-machine.—3,. A moth whose wings 
appear as if dusted over with flour or meal, like a 
miller’s clothes; hence, almost any small moth, 
such as fly about lights at night. Common millers 
in the United States are Spilosoma bi habeas a moth whose 
larva is one of the woolly-bear caterpillars, and Hyphantria 
cunea, the web-worm moth. The little yellowish moths 
of the genera Crambus and Botis are also commonly called 
millers, See cuts under Crambide and Hyphantria. 

4. A fish, the eagle-ray, Myliobatis aquila; a 
mill-skate.— 5. The hen-harrier, Circus cyaneus. 
[Prov. Eng.]—6. A young flycatcher. C. Swain- 
son, Brit. Birds, 1885, p. 49. [Local, Eng.]— 
Cross miller. See cross! 


~ite2, 


The dust of a flour-mill. 


And she would meal you with millering 
That she gathers at the mill. 
Eari Richard (Child’s Ballads, 1II. 278). 
[< Miller (see Mil- 
lerite1) + -ism.] The doctrines of the Millerites. 


ir to most of the segments; thelega Millerite! (mil’ér-it), 2. 


ee Chilognatha, and cuts under Myriapoda millerite? (mil’ ér-it), n. 


miller's-thumb (mil’érz-thum), 2. 


millesimal (mi-les’i-mal), a. 


[NL., < millet (mil’et), n. 


mill-feeder (mil’fe’dér), n. 


mill-file (mil’fil), x. 


-ing!.] machine-shops for lathe-work and draw-filing. 


mill-furnace 


{< Miller (see def.) + 
-ite2.] A disciple of the American William 
Miller, who from 1833 till his death in 1849 pub- 
liely interpreted the Seriptures as fixing the 
second advent of Christ and the beginning of 
the millennium in the immediate future (at 
first about 1843). His followers form a still ex- 
isting denomination of Adventists. 

[Named after W. H. 
Miller (died 1880), an English crystallographer.] 
Native nickel sulphid, a mineral havinga bronze 
colorand metallic luster, often occurring in tufts 
of capillary crystals, and hence called hair-py- 


rites, capillary pyrites. It is found also tn incrusta- 
tions with fibrous or radiated structure; in the latter form 
it is a valuable nickel ore. 


miller’s-coatt (mil’érz-k6t), n. A coat of fence 


in use in the sixteenth century, apparently a 
buff-coat or similar defense of leather. 


pores upon the sur- miller’s-dog (mil’érz-dog), ». A kind of shark 


or dogfish, Galeus canis. 
1. A fish, 
Cottus gobio, of the family Cottida. The name is 


due to the fancied resemblance of the head to the form a 


Miller’s-thumb (Coffus godre). 


miller’s thumb is ularly supposed to assume from the 
frequent sampling of meal with the hand. 
2. Any fresh-water sculpin of the genus Ura- 
nidea; one of the little star-gazers, of which 
there are several species, as U. richardsoni. 
[U. 8.]—3. The bib (a fish), Gadus luscus. 
Great Britain.]—-4. The golden-crested wren, 
gulus cristatus; the thumb-bird. [Eng.]— 
5. The willow-warbler, Phylloscopus trochilus. 
[= F. millesimo 
= Sp. milésimo = Pg. It. millesimo, < L. mille- 
simus, the thousandth, < mille, a thousand: see 
mill2,] Thousandth; consisting of thousandth 
arts: as, millesimal fractions. 
[< F. millet, millet, dim. of 
mil, millet: see mill3.] 1. A cereal grass, Pani- 
cum miliaceum, known from antiquity, and still 
cultivated in the East and in southern and cen- 


tral Europe. It isan annual, from 2 to4 feet high, with 
profuse foliage, the flowers abundant, in open noddin 
anicles. The grain is one of the best for fowls, and af- 
ords a nutritious and palatable table-food. Ascultivated 
in the United States, it is mostly used for fodder, and else- 
where it is less sowed than formerly. 
2. One of several other grasses: generally with 
a prefixed descriptive. See below.— arabian or 
evergreen millet, a variety of Indian millet. (Local, 
U. 8.}— Cat-tail, Ind Egyptian, arl mil- 
let, in the southern United States, a ss, Pennisetum 
spicatum, there cultivated as a forage-plant. In India it 
serves as a cereal.— German, Hun millet. See 
Italian millet.— Indian millet, can millet, a stout 
cereal grass commonly known as Sorghum vulgare, but 
now regarded as part of a multiform species, Andropogon 
Sorghum, which includes among its varieties the common 
broom-corn and sorghum. It is extensively cultivated in 
the Mediterranean region and the Orient, occupying the 
place of astaple grain. The seed properly treated makes 
a bread of good quality, and is a good grain for ape opece 
and fowls. The plant serves also for green fodder. is 
is the durra or doura of Africa and India. It has been 
introduced to some extent into the United States, where 
it is sometimes called cofee- or chocolate-corn, because of 
its attempted use as a substitute for coffee. Also called 
guinea-corn, kaftr-corn.— Italian millet, Setaria Italica, 
originally an Asiatic grass : its variety Germanica is known 
as German or Hungarian millet and Bengal or Hungarian 
toes (See grass.) Its seeds are suited to cage-birds and 
owls, and it is to some extent used as a food-grain; in 
America it is raised mostly for forage.— Millet coda or 
khoda, the grain of P um scrobiculatum, an East In- 
dian cereal. 


millet-grass (mil’et-gras), ». See Milium. 
mill-eye (mili), x. 


he eye or opening in the 
cases of a mill at which the meal is let out. 


A noble and seemly baron's mill, . . . that casts the 
meal through the euilheve by forpits at a time. 
Scott, Pirate, xi. 


A projection on a 
mill-spindle which agitates a spout beneath the 
hopper, thus shaking the grain into the eye of 
the runner. 

A thin flat file used in 


E. H. Knight. 


mill-furnace (mil’fér’nas), ». In iron-works, a 


furnace in which the puddled bar, or the higher 
grades of malleable iron, are reheated in order 
to be rerolled or welded und?r the hammer or 
mill-rolls. 


mill-gang 

mill-gang (mil’gang),». In warping, that part 
of the warp which is made by a descending and 
ascending course of the threads round the warp- 
ing-mill, HK. H. Knight. 

mili-hand Qnil’hand), ». A person employed 
in a mill. 

mill-head (mil’hed), n. The head of water by 
which a mill-wheel is turned. 

mill-holm (mil’hom),”. A low meadowor field 
in the vicinity of a mill, or a marshy place about 
@ mill-dam. 

seoerrier teed (mil’hop‘ér), n. In a grinding- 
mill, a hopper from which grain is supplied to 
the stones.—Mill-hopper alarm an automatic device 


for giving notice to the miller, usually by a bell, when the 
grist in the hopper is nearly exhausted. 


mill-horse (mil’hors), ». A horse (often blind) 
used to turn a mill. 
"Tis a dull thing to travel, like a mull-horse 


Still in the place he was born in, lam‘d and blinded. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 
milli-, 


milliont.] An element meaning ‘thousand,’ 
also used for ‘a thousandth part,’ especially 
in words relating to physics: as, millimeter (the 
thousandth part of a meter). 

milliampere (mil’i-am-par’),n. [¢ L. mille, a 
thousand (see milli-), + E. ampere.] An elec- 
trical unit equal to the thousandth part of an 
ampere. 

milliard (mil’iird), n. (¢ F. milliard, ¢ mille 
(< L. mille, thousand) + -ard.] A thousand mil- 
lions: as. a milliard of francs. This word became 
familiar in English through the payment by France to 


Germany, after the close of the war of 1870-1, of an in- 
demnity of five milliards of francs (about 21 ,000,000,000). 


milliare! (mil-i-a’ré), ». [L., < mille, a thou- 
sand: see milli-.] Anancient unit of length, 8 
stadia; a mile. 
milliare? (mil’i-ar),. [¢F. milliare, <L. mille, 
a thousand (see milli-), + F. are, an are: see 
are2,] A unit of surface in the metric system, 
the one thousandth part of an are, equivalent 
to 154.07 square inches. 
milliary (mil’i-a-ri), a.andn. (= F. milliaire, 
CL. miliarius, milliarius, containing a thousand, 
neut. milliarium, miliarium, the number one 
thousand, a milestone, < mille, pl. milia, a thou- 
sand: see mill2, mile.| I. a. Pertaining to the 
ancient Roman mile of a thousand paces or five 
thousand Roman feet; marking a mile. 
Before this was once placed a miliary column, supposed 
to be set in the center of the citty. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 
II, n. A milestone; specifically, a stone or 
column set up to form a point of departure in 
measuring distances. 
When we approached Sidon, I saw, about a mile from 
the town, an antient Roman milliary in the road; ... it 


is around pillar of grey granite. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. 85. 


millier (mél-ya’),n. [F., <L. mille, a thousand: 
see milli-.] In the metric system, a weight 
equal to a thousand kilograms, or 2,205 pounds 
avoirdupois (nearly a ton). It is the weight of 
one cubic meter of water at 4° C. 

millifoldt (mil’i-fold), a. [< L. mille, a thou- 
sand, + E. -fold.] Thousandfold. 

His kisses millifold 
Bewray his loue and louing diligence. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 27. (Davies.) 

milligram, milligramme (mil’i-gram), x. [= 
It. milligramma, <¢ F. milligramme, ¢ mille, a 
thousand (see milli-), + gramme, a gram: see 
gram2,) The thousandth part of a gram, equal 
to 0.015432, or about 7x, of a grain. 

milliliter, millilitre (mil’i-le-tér), ». [= It. 
millilitro, < ¥. millilitre, < mille, a thousand (see 
milli-), + litre,a liter: see liter2,] A French mea- 
sure of capacity containing the thousandth part 
of a liter, equal to 0.06102 of a cubic inch. 

millimeter, millimetre (mil’i-me-tér), ». [= 
It. millimetro, ¢ F. millimetre, ¢ mille, a thousand 
(see milli-), + F. métre, meter: see meter3,) The 
thousandth part of a meter, equal to 0.03937 
inch, or nearly x; inch. It is denoted by mm.: 
as, 25.4 mm. is 1 inch. 

milliner (mil’i-nér), ”. [Formerly also milla- 
ner, millener, millenier; prob. orig. Milaner, a 
trader from or with Milan (formerly spelled 
Millaine, Milleyne, etc.) in Italy, famous for its 
silks and ribbons, as well as for its cutlery; < 
Milan + -er), Ce. Milanese. The term man- 
tua-maker, usually cited in this connection, has 
no relevancy, not being connected with Mantua 
in Italy. The word milliner was formerly ex- 
plained as designating ‘one having a thousand 
small wares to sell” (Minsheu), as if < L. mille- 


«L. eae millia, milia, a thousand: see 


millinery (mil’i-ner-i), n. 


millinet (mil’i-net), n. 


milling (mil’ing). n. 


milling-cutter (mil’ing-kut’ér), x. 
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narius, containing a thousand, ¢ mille, a thou- 
sand: see millenary.] 1. Formerly, a man who 
dealt in articles for women’s wear; according to 
Johnson, “one who sells ribands and dresses for 
women’s now, in Golmmon usage, 2 Woman who 
makes and sells bonnets and other head-gear 
for women; also, in England, one who furnishes 
both bonnets and dresses, or complete outtits. 
No Milliner can so fit his customers with Gloues. 
Shak., W. TV. (folio 1623), iv. 4. 192. 
To conceal such real ornaments as these, and shadow 
their glory, as a milliner’s wife does her wrought stom- 


acher with a smoaky lawn or a black cyprus! 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour (ed. Whalley, rt 
{L 3 


2+. Formerly, one who made or sold armor of 
Milan; hence, a dealer in armor. 

After the year 1500 there were great shops, where armour 
was sold by the milliners, or armourers of Milan, and by 
others; and whole suits of armour are frequently found ex- 
actly like each other, as they were made for sale to the first 
comer, and not for any person in particular. 

R. Curzon, Archwol. Lust. Jour., XXIT. 6 


Milliner’s fold, a strip of velvet, silk, or the like, folded 
near both edges, and then again so as to bring one of the 
two original folds above the other.— Milliner’s needle, 
a long slender needle used in trimming bonnets, etc. 

[< milliner + -y3.] 
1. The articles made or sold by a milliner.—2, 
The industry of making bonnets and other 
head-dresses for women. This work was for- 
merly in the hands of men, but is now almost 
exclusively a women’s occupation. 

Those who are cunning in the arts of millinery and 
dressmaking. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xvii. 
[Irreg. < millin(er) + 
-ct.) 1. A sort of coarse, stiff, thin muslin.— 
2. Amachine-made net. &. H. Anight. 
[Verbal n. of mill, v.] 
1. Tho process of grinding, or subjecting ma- 
terials to the action of the machinery of a 
grinding-mill. Specifically—2, The manufac- 
ture of cereals into flour or meal. The manufac- 
ture of fine flour is now carried on by two distinct meth- 
ods, respectively called love milling and high milling. Low 
milling prevailed almost Ea riers until a recent period ; 
but it is now largely superseded by high milling, by which 
an increased product and a much purer quality of flour are 
obtainable, especially from wheat inferior to the higher 
grades. In low milling the grain is ground only once and 
then bolted. In high milling it is subjected to repeated 
grindings. The earlier grinding or grindings decorti- 
cate the grain, which, being subjected after each grind- 
ing to screening and blowing in the middlings purifier, 
is freed from adherent impurities, and from parts which 
envelop the finer nutritious portions. The latter thus 
cleansed are called semolina (half-ground). The semolina 
is then subjected to grinding, cylinder-milling, or disinte- 
gration milling, to complete its conversion into fine flour. 
Cylinder-milling, also called roller-milling, is the manu- 
facture of flour by the use of cylinder-mills. Disintegra- 
tion milling is the manufacture of flour or meal by the 
use of the disintegrator. Sce milll, 


3. The operation of upsetting the edge of a 
Boineblan to form the milled edge; also, the 
operation of putting the series of small trans- 
verse ridges and furrows on the edge of an 
otherwise finished coin, or on a serew-head to 
adapt it for easy turning with the fingers. See 
milled screw, under screw.— 4, A method of 
shaping metals in a milling-machine, by pass- 
ing the metal under a serrated revolving cylin- 
der or cutter.—5. In metal-working, a method 
of ornamenting metallic surfaces by treatment 
in a lathe with ribbed tools, which produce 
ridged surfaces.—6. A method of softening 
and opening the pores of hides by placing them 
with some tan-liquor in a wooden drum which 
is caused to revolve.— 7%. The felting or fulling 
of a cloth to thicken it. 

The term milling embraces all those operations which 
are calculated to effect the felting of the woolen fibres in 
the fabric by means of pressure or friction. 

Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 54. 
8. In pottery, the operation of grinding and 
mixing the slip.—9. A thrashing; a fight; a 
beating. [Slang.] 
One blood gives t’other blood a milling. 
W. Combe, Dr. syntax, ii. 2. 


I determined to box it out with destiny, and put myself 
in a Cribb-like attitude for a midéing-match with my for- 
tunes. Mrs, Gore, Ceeil, p. 158, 


10. The act of playing around in a circle: said 
of a school of fish. Also called cart-wheeling. 
— High milling, in flour-manuf., a method of milling in 
which the wheat is subjected to a succession of slight 
partial crushing operations, the product being sifted and 
sorted after each opcration.— Low milling, the older pro- 
cess of close grinding with the stones as near together as 
possible, as opposed to the more modern high milling. 
Same as 
milling-machine. 


milling-machine (mil’ing-ma-shén’), n. 1. A 


power machine-tool for shaping metal and cut- 
ting the tecth of gears by means of a rotating 


Millingtonia (mil-ing-t0’ni-i), 2. 


milling-tool (mil’ing-tél), n. 


million! (mil’yon), n. and a. 


million? (mil’yon), ». 


millionary (mil’ yon-a-ri), a. 


millioned (mil’yond), a. 


millionism (mil’yon-izm), 2. 


millionist (mil’yon-ist), n. 


millionize 


serrated spindle or cylindrical cutter. Tt hasa 
movable table, to which the work is fixed and on which it 
is brought to the cutter; and it is fitted with index-plates 
and other appliances for securing accuracy in the work. 

The position occupied by the ailing-machine in mod- 
ern practical mechanics is almost as important as that oc- 
cupied by the lathe or planing-machine. 

Joshua ose, Practical Machinist, p. 338. 

2. A machine forimpressing on coins a milled 
edge or legend corresponding to the milling. 
i (NL. (Carl 
Linné, filius, 17651), named after Thomas Jil- 
lington, a professor at Oxford.] A genus of 
bignoniaceous trees, with corky bark, opposite, 
2- to 3-pinnate leaves, and handsome white 
flowers, the corolla-tube often 2 to 3 inches 
long, disposed in corymbs at the ends of the 


branches. There is but one species, M. hortensiz, the 
Fast Indian cork-tree, the exact original habitat of which 
igs not known, but which has been cultivated in India 
from the earliest records. See cork-tree. 


A small indented 
roller used to mill or nur! the edges of the heads 
of screws; a nurling-tool. 

CME. millioun, 


milion = D. millioen, miljoen = G. Sw. Dan. mil- 

lion, < OF. (and F.) million = Pr. milio = Sp. 

millon = Pg. milh@o = It. milione, millione (> ML. 

millio(n-)), a million, aug. of mille, < L. mille, a 

thousand: see milli-.] f n. 1. The number of 

ten hundred thousand, or a thousand thousand. 
Coueyte not his goodes 


For nulions of moneye; morther hem vchone. 
Piers Plowinan (A), iil. 255. 


O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a milton. 
Shak., Hen. V., Prol., L 16. 
2. The amount of a thousand thousand units of 
money, as pounds, dollars, or franes: as, he is 
worth a million; millions have been wasted in 
preparation for war.—38, A very great number 
or quantity, indefinitely. 
For we are at the stake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Mullions of mischief. Shak., J. C., iv. 1. 51. 


There are militons of truths that men are not concerned 
to know. Locke. 
The million, the great body of the people; the multi- 
tude; the public; the masses. 

For the play, I remember, pleased not the million ; "twas 
caviare to the general. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 457. 


Three-million bill, in U.S. hist., a bill passed in 1847 
appropriating three million dollars for the purchase of 
land from Mexico. It was introduced in the House of 
Representatives with the Wilmot Proviso (see provizo) as 
ae and passed by the Senate after rejection of the 
rider. 


II. a. (Strictly a collective noun: see hun- 
dred.| A thousand times one thousand; ten 
hundred thousand: as, a capital of a (or one) 
million dollars; a country of ten million in- 
habitants. 

An obsolete or dialectal 
form of melon}, 


millionaire, millionnaire (mil-yon-ar’),n. [= 


D. G. millionair = Sw. milliondr = Dan. millio- 
ner; < F, millionnaire (= Sp. millionario, millo- 
nario = Pg. It. millionario), one who owns & 
mnillion, < million, a million: see millionl.) A 
man worth a million dollars, pounds, franes, 
etc.; an owner of a million or of millions. 

The plain unsceptered king, the man of gold, 

The thrice illustrious threefold milltonatre, 

Mark his slow-creceping, dead, metallic stare. 

O. W. Holmes, The Banker's Dinner. 
naire; as million! + -ary.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of millions: as, the millionary chro- 
nology of the Pundits. Imp. Dict. 

[< millionl + -ed2.] 
1. Multiplied by millions. [Rare.] 
Time, whose million'd accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows and change decrees of kings. 
. Par Shak., Sonnets, cxv. 
2. Having millions. 
The million'd merchant seeks her in his gold. 
P. Whitehead, Honour, a Satire. 
[< millionl + 
-ism.] The state or condition of having millions. 
Billionism or even milliontsm must be a blessed kind of 
state. O. W. Holmes, Elsie Veiner, vii. 
(< million! + -ist.] 
A millionaire. 


A commercial sWiontst. Southey, Doctor, ccxxxiii. 


millionize (mil’yon-iz), v. 4.3 pret. and pp. mié/- 


lionized, ppr. millionizing. [¢ million! + -ize.) 
To accustom to millions, Davies. 
To our now millionized conceptions the foregoing ac- 
compts appear to be ina very moderate ratic. 
Archeologia, XXXII. 201. 


millionnaire 


millionnaire, ». See millionaire. 
me (mil’yonth), a. and 2. 
one of a million. 
I, 2. One of a million parts; the quotient 
of unity divided by a million; a ten hundred 


[< million! + 


thousandth part. 
milliped, ». See milleped. 
millipede (mil’i-péd), n. Same as milleped. ; 
millistere (mil’i-star), n. [< F. millistére,< L, inmul 


mille, a thousand (see milli-), + F. stére, a stere.] mill-skate (mil’skat), ». The ecagle-ray, Mylio- 


In the metric system, a unit of dry measure, the 


one thousandth part of a stere, equivalent to mill-spindle (mil’spin’dl), n. 


1 eubic decimeter or 61.023 cubic inches. It is 
not in practical use. 
millivolt (mil’i-volt),». [< L. mille, a thousand, 
+ E. volt.) The thousandth part of a volt. 
mill-jade (mil’jad), ». <A mill-horse. 
Would you have me stalk like a mitll-jade, 
All day, for one that will not yield us grains? 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, Hii. 2 
miliman (mil’man), n.; pl. millmen (-men). 
One who is employed in a mill. 
The sadimen are also unable to work with their usual 
vigour. T 


he Engineer, LXV, 585. 
mill-money (mil’mun’i), x. Milled or coined 


money. 
What should you, 
Or any old man, do, wearing mse 
In world with diseases, and desire 


Only to live to make their children scourge-sticks, 
And hoard up mtll-moneyf Beau. and Fl., Captain, 13 


mill-mountaint (mil’moun’tan), n. 
pean flax, Linum catharticum. 
millocrat (mil’d-krat), ». [< mill1 + -o-crat as 
in aristocrat, etc.] wealthy mill-owner; a 
manufacturer who has a wide influence from his 
wealth or the number of people in his employ- 
ment. [Rare.] 
The true blood-suckers, the venomous millocrats. 
Bulwer, Caxtona, ii. 4. (Davies.) 
millocratism (mil’6-krat-izm), ». [< millocrat 
+ -ism.] The rule of millocrats. Bulwer. 
millont,. An obsolete form of melon}. 
mill-pick (mil’pik),”. A tool for dressing mill- 
stones —that is, giving them a corrugated or 
otherwise roughened surface. Also called mill- 
stone-hammer, millstone-pick. 
mill-pond (mil’pond), n. <A pond or reservoir 
of water for use in driving a mill-wheel. 
mill-pool (mil’pél), n. (« ME. “millepol, < A8. 
malenpol se ade < mylen, mill, + pdl, pool.] 
A mill-pond. 


mill-post (mil’pdst), n. A stout post bearing 
some essential relation to a mill, as a post 
forming the vertical shaft of a windmill, and 
especially, in some forms of windmill, as the 
post-mill, the post upon which the entire mill 
1s supported, or a post upon which the cap of a 
smock-mill, bearing the sails, turns. 

They (the trees of New sr Jeo are not very thick, 
many of them are sufficient to make Mill-posts ; some 
ing three foot and a half in the Diameter. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 80. 
ore of oer ching Hagia a Mills, . . . with her short 

petticoat, 8 
ad Holland, Sydney Smith, vil. 


mill-race (mil’ras), n. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wheel, or the channel in 
which it flows from the dam to the mill. 
millireat, millreet (mil’ré),~. Obsolete forms 
of milreis. 
mill-ream (mil’rém), ». A package of hand- 
made paper containing 480 sheets, of which the 
two outer quires (48 sheets) are imperfect. A 
ream of 480 sheets of perfect paper is known as 
a ream of insides. ; 
mill-rine, ». In her. See fer de mouline. 
mill-rolls (mil’r6lz), n. pl. The rolls employed 
in bringing puddled bar-iron into suitable shape 
for the market. 
millround (mil’round),n. A monotonous round 
of labor like that on a treadmill. 
How sick he must have been of the eternal miZround 
—seed-time and harvest. 
R. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, v. 
mill-rynd (mil’rind),. The rynd of a mill- 
stone. See rynd, and mill}, 1. 
mill]-sail (mil’s4l),». A sail of a windmill. In 
windmills there are usually four of these sails, of canvas, 
extended on the safl-frames or ‘‘ whips,” and sometimes 
ed with reefing devices by which the surfaces ex- 


posed to the action of wind can be varied in extent to 
adapt them to variations in the force of the wind. See 
windmill and wt: 


nd-wheel. 
mill-seale (mil’skal), n. An incrustation of a 


black oxid of iron formed on iron in the pro- 
cess of being rolled, just as forge-scale is on 


A Euro- 


I. a. Ten hundred thousandth; being off by the blows of the hammer. 
mill-sixpence (mil’siks’ pens), 2. 


milistone-balance (mil’st6n-bal’ans), x. 
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that which is being forged. In the one case it millstone-bridge Norell eet n. The bar 
peels off in the rolling; inthe other itis thrown crossing the eye of a millstone and supporting 
it on the head of the spindle; a balance-rynd. 

Anu English &. H. Anight. 
silver coin, of the value of sixpence, produced millstone-curb (mil’stén-kérb), ». The cover- 
by the mill-and-screw process. See milled ing of the stones used in grinding; & husk or 

money, under milled, hurst. #. H. Knight. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s purse? milistone-dresser (mil’ston-dres’ér),n. 1..A 
Slen. Ay, by these gloves, did he, . . . of seven groats workman whose business is to dress millstones. 
~etxpences. Shak., M. W. of W.,i.1.158. 2, A machine for forming millstones, espe- 
cially for cutting the furrows on the face of a 
millstone. Such machines range from hand-appliances 
having pivoted hammers for picking and chipping the 
stone to large power-machines employing rotary disks and 
mandrels armed with diamonds or ,and includeagreat 
variety of machines which cause cutters to travel in radial 


lines over the face of the stones, as well as lathes in which 
the stone is made to revolve before traversing tool-resta 


batis aquila. 

The vortical 
shaft or spindle of a grinding-mill, by which the 
runner or re- 
volving mill- 
stone is sup- 


utting-mandrels in rapid revolution. Smaller 
mild Seaeryrcancy ied eta tot oe 
b ad = 

mill- st } 1 pane ct « balk. cutting-tool 18 revolved ata y 

(mil ’ stangk), ne-driver (mil’ston-dri’vér), n. The 

n. Amill-pond g@ a device on a milistone-spindle which drives the 
or -dam. awe runner by impinging against its bail. 

And that the eA ~ milistone-feed (mil’ston-féd), ». A device by 

authority given by 


which the quantity of grain fed to a millstone 
is regulated, as by means of an adjustable gate 
in the aperture of the hopper. 

millstone-grit (mil’ston-grit), n. A silicious 


the Commissioner 
of Sewers did not 
extend to Mills, 
Mill-stanke, Cau- 


seys, etc., erected conglomerate rock, so called because it has 
oe me poen been worked for millstones in England. It con- 
Case g ” Chester stitutes one of the members of the Carboniferous group, 
ud 10 Coke underlying the true coal-measures, and overlying the 

? (1 b. mountain limestone. In Wales and southwestern Eng- 

$3, D. land it is known as “farewell rock,” because when the 

stone miners seme they bid farewell to profitable seams. The 
mil ’ st6 n. m ne- an impo and persistent mem oO 
( ] sauna the Carboniferous series both in Europe and in the United 
ne States. In of England it attains a thickness of over 

- also mil- 6,000 feet. here the series to which this name is given 
stone; < ME. is developed to this extent, however, it contains interca- 
mylston, mylle- lated beds of shale and clay and even of coal. In Penn- 


sylvania the millstone-grit is sometimes called the Great 
or Pottsville a ali At Pottsville, on the eastern 
edge of the anthracite fields, it is over a thousand feet 
thick, but it thins very much in going west. 


The Fourth Sand-Rock is the well-known No, XII., or 
the Great Conglomerate. It has its representation in the 
millstone grit beneath the European coal. It is the floor 
of the true coal measures, an immense preparatory out- 
spread of sand and pebble-stones of every variety, but 
chiefly pure white Snats and of every size, from the 
minute mustard seed and pepper corn to the hen’s egg 
and in the Susquehanna region even the ostrich egg. 

J. P. Lesley, Coal and ita Topography, p. 70. 
millstone-hammer (mil’stén-ham’ér),n. Same 
as mill-pick. 
millstone-pick (mil’st6n-pik), 2. 
mill-pick. 
milistone-ventilator (mil’stén-ven’ti-la-tor), 
n. A blower and connecting pipes for forcing 
a blast through the eye of a runner-stone for 
the purpose of cooling the stones and meal. 
mill- (mil’tal), ». The current of water 
leaving a mill-wheel after turning it, or the 
channel through which it runs; a tail-race. 

The Mill-tail, or Floor for the water below the wheels, 

is wharfed up on either side with stone. 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, I. 886. (Davies.) 
mill-tootht (mil’téth),. <A grinder; a molar. 
-ward (mil’ward), ». [« ME. milward, mele- 
ward, < AS. mylenweard, a miller, < mylen, mill, 
+ weard, keeper. ] The keeper of a mill. 
millweir (mil’wér), n. [< . *millewere (%), 
<« AS. *mylenwer, mylewer (= G. miihilwehr), a 
millweir, < mylen, mill, + wer, a weir: see 
weir.] See weir. 
gtinding-plate. ad. Curved’and circular mill-wheel (mil’hwél), n. [< ME. *millewhele 
in Georgia, U. 8. The two stones are placed one overthe (f), < AS. mylenhwedl, mylenhweowul, a mill- 
other; and in the operation of grinding one of them re- wheel, < mylen, mill, + hwedl, htweogul, wheel. ] 
eae a Lie tae ri Dalene pater (aes A wheel used to drive a mill; a water-wheel. 
. es " ° 
malll,1.) The face of a millstone is cut with lines or chan- mill-work (mil’wérk), ». 1. Machine used 
nels called furrows, which lead from the center tothe cir- in mills or manufactories.— 2, The designing, 
cumference and have flat spaces between them calledland. eonstruction , arrangement, and erection of ma- 
The furrows and land are together called the dress; they ahinery in mills or manufactories. 
ht (mil’rit), n. An engineer who de- 


are arranged in various ways. A sunken space about the 
eye of the stone is called the bosom. : . 4 
As don thise rokkes or thise mylne stones. _ signs, constructs, and erects mills, their mo- 
C Troilua, il. 1884. tors, machinery, and appurtenances, particu- 
larly flouring- and grist-mills.—Millwrights’ com- 


haucer, 
Porting nulstone. See bolting2.—Pairy millstone. 
See fe pass, See compass. — oe 

millwrighting (mil’ri’ting), ». The work or 
business of a millwright. 


.—Lava milistone. See lava.— Milistone- 

dress, the arrangement of the furrows on the face of a 
Engineering and millwrighting, 
are often two distinct branch 


millstone.— To see into or through a 
milnet, 7. 


stone, mullston, 
melstan, myln- 
ston, < AS. myl- 


enstan (= D. Mill-spindl 

molensteen = recetee 

MLG. molen- or trmpots'e bridgetice? 7 lighter szren; 
sten — MBG. ze pee -wheel which operates the lighter- 
miilstein,  G. ; 

mihistein = Dan. mollesten), a millstone,< mylen, 
mill, + stan, stone: see mill! and stone. | One of 
a pair of cylindrical stones used in a mill for 


inding grain. The kind of stone best adapted for 
use is known as burstone, and is found in France and Sa 
' me as 


Modes of Dressing Millstones. 
a. Radial and circular dress. 6. Quarter dress. ¢. Dress for iron 


dress. 


millstone, to see 
with acuteness, or to penetrate into abstruse subjects. 
Your eyes are so sh that you can not onely looke 
through a milstone, but cleane through the mind. 
Lyly, Eaphues and his England, p. 287. 


though synonymous, 
es in a shop. 
Engineer, LX VII. 68. 


An obsolete form of mill. 


milistonest, to be ineensible to e _ An 
feat ain and stony under oF in view of the deen: milord (mi-lérd’), . [F. milord, formerly also 
est affliction. milort (Co ve), = Sp. milord (pl. milores), < 
Your eyes drop millstones, when fools’ eyes arp tears. E. my lord.| A continental rendering of the 
Shak., Rich. TIL., i. 8. 854. English my lord. 


A milrayt, ». See milreis. 
weight so placed as to balance any inequalities milreis (mil’rés),n. [Formerly milrea, milray, 
of weight in a millstone. milleray (F. milleret—Cotgrave); < Pg. milrets, 


milreis 


< mil (< L. mille), a thousand, + reis, pl. of 
real = Sp. real,asmall coin: see real3,n.] 1.A 
Portuguese unit of 
money, equivalent 
to 1,000 reis, and 
worth about $1.08. 
—2. A Brazilian 
unit of money, 
equal to about 55 
nited Statescents, 
milset, v. 4 (ME. 
milsen, milcen, mil- 
cien, ¢ AS. mildsian, miltsian, gemiltsian, be 
merciful, < milds, milts, kindness, mercy, < 
milde, mild: see mild, a.] To be merciful to; 
show clemency to. 

milsey (mil’si),». (Contr. of milk-siere.] Asieve 
for straining milk. [Local, Great Britain.] 

milt!+(milt),. (< ME. milte,< AS. milte = OF ries. 
mille = D. milt = MLG. LG. milte = OHG. milzi, 
MHG. milze, G. milz (> It. milza = Sp. melsa) = 
Icel. milti = Sw. mjelte = Dan. milt, the spleen; 
prob. from the root of melt.] In anat., the 
spleen. 

Yet do they offer Swine to the Moon & Bacchus... 
when the Moon is at full. In this sacrifice they burne the 
taile, mit, and leafe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 577. 

milt? (milt), n. [A corruption of milk, in this 
sense appar. of Seand. origin: < Sw. mjolke, milt 
(< mjolk, milk), = Dan. melke, milt, = G. milch 
= MLG. melk, milk, also milt: see milk, x. The 
D. milt, milt, is appar. <E.] The male genera- 
tive organ of a fish; the spermatic organ and 
its secretion; the soft roe, corresponding to the 
roe or spawn of the female. Sometimes melt. 

You shall scarce or never take a male carp without a 
melt, or a female without a roe or spawn. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1658), p. 162. 
milt? (milt), v.% [< milt2,n.] To impregnate 
the roe or spawn of (the female fish). 

milter (mil’tér),». [= D. milter (prob. < E. f) 
= G. milcher; as mili? + -erl].] That which has 
or sheds milt; a male fish in breeding-time. 
Also melter. 

For the breeding he h 
in [a nai tine scatters for one 8 mates eee 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. 1875), p. 143 

Miltonian (mil-t6’ni-an),a. [< Milton (see def.) 
+ -~ian. or relating to the great English 
poet John Milton (1608-74), or resembling his 
style. 

Merely a Miltonian way of ng... that moral no 
less than physical pie Pe a sound body. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 267. 

Miltonic (mil-ton’ik), a. [< Milton (see Mil- 
tonian) + -ic.] Relating or pertaining to Mil- 
ton or his works; Miltonian. 

If Time, the Avenger, execrates his wrongs, 
And makes the word Miltonic mean ‘‘sublime.” 
Byron, Don Juan, Ded., st. 10. 
miltwaste (milt’wast),. [Formerly miltwast 
(Skinner); appar. < milt1 + waste: so called, it 
is said, because formerly believed to be a rem- 
edy for wasting or disease of the spleen or milt; 
ef. eens The scaly fern, Aspleniwm Cete- 
rach, 

Milvago (mil-va’go), n. [NL. (ef. L. milua- 
go, miivago, a kind of fish), < L. milvus, a kite 
(also a kind of fish): see Milvus.] 1. A genus 
of South American vulture-hawks, of the family 
Falconide and subfamily Polyboring, founded by 
Spix in 1824. There are two species, ©. chima- 
chima and M. chimango.—2. [l. c.] A member 
of this genus. 

Milvineg (mil-vi'né), n. pl. (NL., < Milvus + 
+ne.| Asubfamily of Falconidea, typified by the 
genus Milvus,; the kites. The scapular process of the 
coracoid does not reach the clavicle, the face is not ruffed, 
and the beak is not toothed ; the tarsus is shorter than the 
tibia; and the tail is either forked or much shorter than the 
long pointed wane The Mivine are birds of less than 
average size for this family, and of comparatively weak or- 
em pepey proving clelly upon reptiles, insects, and other 

umble quarry. ere are a number of genera besides Hd- 
as Elanus, Elanocides, Nauclerus, Ictinia, etc. See cuts 
under Elanoides and kite}, 1. 
milvine (mil’vin),a.andn. [< L. milvinus, be- 
longing to the kite, < milvus, the kite, a bird of 
rey.] I. a. Pertaining to the Milvina, or hav- 
ing their characters. 
. n. A member of the Milving; any kite. 

Milvulus (mil’vii-lus), n. (NL. (Swainson, 
1827), dim. of L. milvus, a kite: see Milvus.] <A 
genus of clamatorial birds of the family Tyran- 
nide, having an extremely long forficate tail 
like the kite, whence the name; the scissortails, 
or swallow-tailed flycatchers. M. tyrannus and M. 


Jorficatus are two species. The former is chiefly a tropi- 
cal American bird, but it sometimes strays into the United 


Milreis of Portugal. (Size of the 
orginal.) 
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States; it is ashy above and white below, the top and sides 
of the head black, the crown-patch yellow ; the tail is black 
edged with white, and 
soinetimes grows to a 
foot in length, with a 
forking of 6 or 8 inches, 
though the body of the 
bird is no larger than 
that of the common 
king-bird. The other 
abounds in Texas and 
southw: sometimes 
orn bl through moat 
of the States. It is a 
very showy bird, of a 
piped ash color, paler 
or white below, various- 
ly tinged with crim- 
son or salmon-red, the 
crown-patch orange or 
scarlet. The tail is gen- 
erally 8 or 10 inches 
lon g. forked 5 or 6 inch- 
es, black and white or 
chp The display it 
makes in opening and 
shutting this ornament 
ies the name acissor- 
fae 


Milvus (mil’vus), 
n. (NL. (Cuvier, 
1800), < L. milvus, a 
kite.] The typical 
genus of Milrine, 

aving a long forked tail. The leading species is 


the common kite or glede of Europe, M. tctinus or regalis ; 
M. ater is the black kite of the same continent, 


Milwellt (mil’wel), n. [Also myllewell; « ME. 
multwell; origin obscure; cf. milwyn.] A kind 
of fish. See the first quotation. 


Fork-tailed Flycatcher (Wiloulus 
tyrannus 


mimetic 
akin to L. imitari, imitate: see imi- 
tate.) 1. An imitator; one skilled 
in mimicry; a mimic; specifically, 
@ mimic actor; a performer in the 
ancient farces or burlesques called 
mimes. 

Let him go now and brand another man in- 
juriously with the name of Mime, being him- 
selfe the loosest and most extravagant Mime 
that hath been heard of; whom no lease then 
almost halfe the world could serve for stage 
roome to play the Mime in. 

slton, Apology for 8mectymnuus. 

The strolling mimes carried the last, and 
probably many of the worst, reminiscences 
of the Roman acting drama across the 
period of those great migrations which 
changed the face of the Western world. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 11. 


2. A dramatic entertainment 
among the ancient Greeks of 
Sicily and southern Italy an 
the Romans, consisting - 
enerally of farcical mim- 
lery of real events and per- 


s0ns. The Greek mimes com- 
bined spoken dialogue of some- 
what simple and familiar charac- 
ter with action; the Roman con- 
sisted chiefly of action, often of a 
coarse and even indecent character, with little speaking. 
See pantomime. 


This we know in Laertius, that the Mimes of Sophron 
were of such reckning with Plato, as to take them nightly 
to read on and after make them his pillow. Scaliger 
describes a Mime to be a Poem imitating any action to 
stirre up laughter. # Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


Sauk... 


ilies 


tayo =e. 
ak. kee LE Te 


Mimbar in Mosque of 
Sultan Selim, Adrianople, 
Turkey. 


Myllewell, a sort of fish, the same with what in Lincoln. Mime (mim), v. é.; pret. and pp. mimed, 


shire is called millacyn, which Spelman renders green fish ; 
but it was certainly of a different kind. 
Kennett, Paroch. Antiq. Gloss (1695). (Davies.) 


Item, ij. saltyng tubbes. Item, vilj. lynges. Item, ifij. 


mulwell-fyche, Paston Letters (Inventory), 1. 490. 
The yellow ling, the atZwell fair and white. 

John (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 166). 

mil (mil’win), n. [Also millwyn; ef. mil- 


well.| Green fish. Skinner; Halliwell. See the 
first quotation under 
milwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Milyas (mil’i-as), x. 
NL., < L. Milyas, a 
istrict in Lycia.] ‘1. 
enus of noctuid 
moths, erected by 
Walker in 1858 for the 
African M. mizxtura.— 
2. A notable genus of 
eater bugs of the 
amily Reduviide. The 
are mainly American, an 
M. cinctus is one of the best- 
known heteropters of the 
United States, of a waxy or 
orange-yellow color, with 
the legs and antenns® band- 
ed with black. Sva@hi, 1861. 


milzbrand (milts’- 
brint),. (G., < milz, 
milt, spleen, + brand, 
burning inflammation: see milt] and braxd.] 
Same as malignant anthrax (which see, under 
anthrax). 

mim (mim),a. [A minced formof mum], silent. ] 
Primly silent; prim; demure; precise; affect- 


Many-banded Robber (M/rlyas 


edly modest; quiet; mute: also used adverbi- 
ally. (Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
See, up he’s got the word of God 
An’ meek an’ mim has view'd it. 


Burns, Holy Fair. 
Lightning-storms seem to come quite natural to you, 
for all as prim and min as you are! 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, fv. 
mima (mi’mi), 7. pparmege:| A young Bur- 
mese woman; a girl. 
Make war or peace; build or burn; . 
to my mémas and my stranger’s drink. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 161. 
Mimas ee) n. ([NL., < Gr. Miuac, the 
name of a centaur.] 1. The innermost and 
smallest of the satellites of Saturn, revolving 
about its primary in 22 hours 37 minutes.— 2. 
[t. c.] In zodl., a golden-green South American 
beetle, Scarabaus mimas. 
mimbar, minbar (mim’-, min’bir), 2. (Turk. 
minber = Pers. Hind. mimbar, € Ar. manbar, a 
pulpit.] The pulpit in a mosque. It consisted 
originally of a plain low platform approached by three 
steps, but is now often an elevated structure surmounted 
by a richly ornamented canopy. It differs from a pulpit 


especially in that it is entered by stairs in front instead of 
ut the side or in the rear. See cut in next column. 


mime (mim),7. [« F. mime =Sp. Pg. It. mimo, 
« L. mimus, < Gr. vivoc, an imitator, actor, also 
a kind of drama; cf. pueiobat, imitate; prob. 


. . only leave me 


mim 


phi ae (Line shows natural mimesis (mi-mé’ sis), n. 


mimetene (mim’6-tén), n. 


mimetic (mi-met’ik), a. 


ppr. 
miming. [< mime, n.] To mimic, or play the 
buffoon; act in a mime. 
Acts Old Iniquity, and in the fit 
Of miming gets the opinion of a wit. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, cxv. 


aph (mim’é-0-graf), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 
ppeiobar, imitate, + ypdgcwv, write.] An a 
paratus invented by Edison, by which stencils 
of written pages may be obtained for the pro- 
duction of an indefinite number of copies. A 
pointed stylus is moved as in writing with a lead-pencil 
over a kind of tough prepared paper placed on a finely 
grooved steel plate, and the ting is thus traced in a 
series of minute Pectoratione: Stencils may also be pre- 
pared on typewri 


Mimesa (mi-mé’si),n. [NL. (Shuckard, 1837), 


irreg. < Gr. plunotc, imitation: see mimesis. | 
The typical genus of Mimesida, having the inner 
ur of the hind tibis broadly flattened. Eleven 
orth American and seven European species 
are known. 


Mimesids (mi-mes’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mimesa 


+ -ide.] A family of fossorial hymenopterous 


insects. The prothorax is narrow, the fore wings have 
three submarginal cells, the abdomen is petiolate with the 
petiole depressed and generally furrowed above, the an- 
tennal flagellum is thickened at the apex, and the middle 
tibiee have only one apical spur. e family comprises 
the two genera Mimesa and Pesen. 


[NL., ¢ Gr. pinnoce, 
imitation, < ppueioba:, imitate: see mime.] 1. 
In rhet., imitation or reproduction of the sup- 
posed words of another, especially in order to 
represent his character. See prosopwia.— 2. 
In zool., mimicry; simulated resemblance; 
physical or physiological simulation by one 
animal of another, or of a plant or other part 
of its surroundin See mimicry, 3. 

[So called from its 
close resemblance to pyromorphite ; <¢ Gr. pupen- 


THC, an imitator (see mimetic), + -ene.] Same 
as mimetite. 
Mimetes (mi-mé’téz), n. ., < Gr. pu ,an 


imitator.] 1. In entom.: (a) A genus of noctuid 
moths. Hubner, 1816. (b) A genus of weevils 
of the subfamily Otiorhynchine. LEschscholtz, 
1818.— 2. In mammal., a genus of anthropoid 
apes of the family Simiida, a type of which is 
the chimpanzee: so called from the likeness to 
man. This genus was proposed by W. E. Leach about 
1816, and antedates both sas of Geoffroy and An- 
of De Blainville; but these synonyms are 
more uently used. See cut under chimpanzee. 
3. In ornith.: (a) A genus of Australian ori- 
oles of the family Oriolide. King, 1826. Also 
Mimeta (Vigors and Horsfield, 1826). (6) Same 
as Mimus. C. W. L. Gloger, 1842. 


mimetesite (mi-met’6-sit), m. [Irreg. < Gr. pjrn- 


T7¢, an imitator (see Mimetes), + -tte?.] Same 
as mimetite. 

[= It. mimetico, < 
Gr. pupntixéc, imitative, <« uez7rfc, an imitator, 
« pupcioba, imitate: see mime.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to mimicry or imitation; apt in mimicry ; 
aping. 


mimetic 


But Fucus, lead by most mimettck apes, 
Could not depinge don Fuco’s antick shapes. 
Whiting, Albino and Bellama, p. 9. (Nares.) 


Brotherhoods of actors, ambitious of displaying their 
mimetic faculty to their townsfolk. 
I. D’Ieraeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 398. 


2. Imitating; imitative. specifically —(a) In zou. 
and bot., exhibiting mimicry ; characterized by mimicry, 
as the flowers of certain orchids which resemble butter- 
flies. See mimicry, 8. 

In all these cases it appears that the mimetic species is 
protected from some enemy by its outward similarity to 
the form which it mimics. H. A. Nicholson. 


(b) In mineral., approximating closely to—that is, imitat- 
ing — other forms of a higher degree of symmetry. This 
characteristic usually results from twinning. For exam- 


ple, aragonite occurs in twin crystals which at first sight 
See peeudosymmetry and 


appear to be hexagonal in form. 
teen. 


mimetical (mi-met’i-kal), a. [< mimetic + -al.] 
Same as mimetic. 
A dialogue in the gld ai sae or poetic form. 


mimetically (mi-met’i-kal-i), adv. 


mimically (mim’i-kal-i), adv. 


mimicalness (mim’i-kal-nes), n. 
. Hurd, Foreign Travel, vii. of being mimical. 


In a mi- mimic-beetle (mim’ik-bé‘tl), n. 
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3. Specifically, in zodl. and bot., to imitate, 
simulate, or resemble (something else) in form, 
color, or other characteristic; assume the char- 
acter or appearance of (some other object). See 
mimicry, 3.=8yn. 1. Ape, Mock, etc. See imitate. 


mimicalt (mim’i-kal), a. (< mimic +-al.] Same 


as minic. 


To some too, if they be far gone, mimical Besrures are 
too familiar. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 233. 


To make our mirth the completer, Sir J. Minnes was in 
the highest pitch of mirth, and his mtmicali tricks, that 
ever I saw, and most excellent pleasant company he is, 

Pepys, Diary, II. 339. 


In a mimicking 
or imitative manner. [Rare.] 

Such are good for nothing but either mtmically to imi- 
tate their neighbours’ fooleries, or to immerse theniselves 
in a kind of lascivious and debauched living. 

South, Works, V. ix. 
The quality 
[Rare. ] 
A coleopter- 


metie manner; imitatively ; in the manner of ous insect which feigns death when disturbed 


a mime. 


Homer . . . wished to express mimetically the rolling, 
thundering, leaping motion of the stone. 


De Quincey, Homer, fii. 
mimetism (mim’é-tizm), n. [< mimet-ic, q. v., 
+ -ism.] Same as mimesis, and mimicry, 3. 
mimetite (mim’é-tit), ». [<« Gr. ueunrfc, an imi- 
tator (see Mimetes), + -ite?.] Native arseniate 
of lead with chlorid of lead, a mineral of a 
yellow to brown color oceurring in hexagonal 
prismatie crystals, often rounded. It is isomor- 
phous with pyromorphite, the phosphate of lead. Some 
vari-ties, as campylite, contain phosphoric acid, and hence 
are intermediate between mimetite and pyromorphite. 
Also called 2tmelesile, mimetene. 
mimic (mim’ik),a@.andn. [=F . mimique =S8p. 
mimico = Pg. It. mimico, < L. mimicus, ¢ Gr. putpu- 
xoc, belonging to mimes, ¢ pivoc, a mime: see 
mime.] JI. a. 1. Acting as a mime; given to 
or practising imitation; imitative: as, a mimic 
actor. 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To tmitate her [Reason]; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. 
Milton, P. L., v. 110. 
2. Pertaining to mimicry or imitation; exhib- 
iting, characterized by, or employed in simu- 
lation or mimicry; mimicking; simulating: as, 
the mimic stage; mimic action or gestures. 


Eager to win laurels on the mimic theatre of war. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 15. 


Let the mimic canvas show 
Her calm benevolent features. 
Bryant, The Ages, iii. 
3. Consisting of or resulting from imitation; 
simulated; mock: often implying a copy or 
imitation: as, a mimic battle; the mimic roy- 
alty of the stage. 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 


That they might answer him. 
Wordsworth, There was a Boy. 


Down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets. 
Longfellow, Rain in Summer. 


Mimic-flower beetles, an occasional name of the Lagri- 
idee. 


II. n. 1. One who or that which imitates or 
mimics; specifically, an actor. 
Anon his Thisbe must be answered, 


And forth my mfémiec comes. 
Shak., M. N. D., ili. 2 19. 


Every sort 
Of gymnick artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 
Juglers, and dancers, anticks, mummers, mtmicks. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1325. 
2. An imitation; anything copied from or 
made in imitation of something else. 
mimic (mim’ik), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. mimicked, 
pr. mimicking. [< mimic, a.] 1. To act in 
Imitation of; simulate a likeness to; imitate 
or copy in speech or action, either mockingly 
or seriously, 
Vice has learned s0 to mimic virtue that it often creeps 
in hither under its disguise. Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 


Mimic the tetchy humour, furtive glance, 
And brow where half was furious, half fatigued. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 203. 


2. To produce an imitation of; make some- 
thing similar or corresponding to; copy in 
form, character, or quality. 

Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 


Of palm and plan met from either side, 
High in the midst. Keats, Lamia, fi. 


Leonardo studies the laws of light scientifically, so that 
the proper roundness and effect of distance should be ac- 
curately rendered. and all the subtleties of nature's smiles 
be mdinicked. J. A. Italy and Greece, p. 277. 


mimicker (mim’i-kér), x. 
mimicry (mim’ik-ri), n.; 


Mimidz (mim’i-dé), n. pl. 


mimine (mim’in), a. 
mimist+ (mi’mist), 2. 


mimmation (mi-ma’shon), 7. 


mim-mouthed (mim’moutht), a. 


mimographer (mi-mog’ra-fér). n. 


or alarmed, as some of the Histeridw and Byr- 
rhide. 

One who or that 
which mimics. 

pl. mimicries (-riz). 


[< mimic + -ry.] 1. The act of imitating in 


Mimus 


For the best idea that can now be formed of the manner 
of this famous mimographer we must have recourse, I be- 
lieve, to the fifteenth Idy] of Theocritus. 

Turning, tr. of Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, I., note 6. 


Mimosa (mi-m0’sii),n. [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 


so called from its imitating the sensibility of 
animal life; < L. mimus, <¢ Gr. pivoc, a mimic: 
see mime,n.] 1. A large genus of leguminous 
plants of the suborder Mimose@ and the tribe 
Lumimosee, characterized by a legume with en- 
tire or jointed valves which break away from 


a narrow persistent placenta. The plants are 
either herbs, erect or climbing shrubs, or sometimes trees, 
and are often prickly. The leaves are almost always bipin- 
nate, but rarely there are none, or the expanded petiole 
(phyllodium) takes the place of the leaf; and in many spe- 
cies the leaves are sensitive, closing when touched. The 
flowers are small and sessile, usually having the stamens 
very much longer than the corolla; they are arranged in 
globular heads or in cylindrical spikes. About 280 spe- 
cics have been described, natives of the warmer parts of 
America and Africa, of tropical Asia, and of the Mascarene 
Islands, Many arecultivated, the most common being the 
sensitive-plant or et pe of hothouses, 9. pudica, 
which is a branching annual, one or two feet in height, hav- 
ing a great many small leaflets, all highly sensitive when 
touched. M. myriadenia is a woody climber of tropical 
America, and is remarkable for the great height which it 
attains, ascending to the tops of the tallest trees, 


2. {l. c.] A plant of this genus. 
For not Mimosa’s tender tree 


Shrinks sooner from the touch than he. 
Scolt, Marmion, iv., Int. 


speech, manner, or appearance; mockery by mimosa-bark (mi-md’sii-biirk), x. The bark 


imitation; simulation. 


Absolute princes, who ruin their people by a mémicry 
of the great monarchs. Hume, Essays, ii. 11. 


A few old men, the last survivors of our generation, . . . 
will remember. . . that exquisite mimicry [of Lord Hol- 
land’s} which ennobled, instead of degrading. 

Macaulay, Lord Holland. 


2. An imitation; that which imitates or simu- 
lates. 


In France an imitative school . . . has executed skilful 
méimicries of ancient glass painting. Encyc. Brit., X. 673. 


3. In zodl., the simulation of something else 


in form or color, etc.; mimesis. Commonly called 
protective mimicry, from the immunity secured by such re- 
semblance, as when the insect known as the walking-stick 
simulates a dead twig of a tree, when a butterfly assimilates 
in color to that of the flowers upon which it habitually 
feeds, or a bird’s nest is so constructed as to resemble a 
bunch of moss on a bough, etc. Also mimetiem. 


Both mimicry and imitation are [here] used in a meta- 
phorical sense, as implying that close external likencss 
which causes things unlike in structure to be mistaken 
for each other. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 75. 


mimic-thrush(mim’ik-thrush),n. A book-name 


of the mocking-bird, Mimus polyglottus. 
(NL., ¢ Afimus + 
-ide.] The Mimine rated as a family of oscine 


asserine birds. 

i & (mi-mi’né), xn. pl. [NL., ¢ Mimus + 
-inc.] A subfamily of turdoid oscine passerine 
birds, Pd aes by the genus Mimus; the mock- 
ers, mock-birds, or mocking-birds. The group is 
variously located in the ornithological system, being some- 
times placed in Turdide, sometimes associated with the 
wrens in Liotrichide, and sometimes referred to the Tima- 
liid@ under the name of American babblerx. These birds 
have a moderate (sometimes extremely long and bowed) 
bill, short wings, long rounded tail, and scutellate tarsi. 
Leading genera are Mimnua, Harporhimchua, Oroseoptes, 
Galeoscoptes. Familiar examples are the mocking-bird, 
thrasher, and catbird. All are confined to America. Sce 
cuts under catvird and mocking-bird. 


Of or pertaining to the 
[< mime + -ist.] A 


Mimine. 


writer of mimes. 


Thereupon were called Poets Mimistes: as who would 
say, imitable and meet. to be followed for their wise and 
graue lessons. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 


[< Ar. mim, the 
name of the letter m, + -ation. Cf. mytacism.] 
The frequent use of the letter m; specifically, 
the addition of m to a final vowel. 

The principal differences between these dialects [the 
Semitic-Babylonian and the Semitic- Assyrian] are — 1st, 
the use of mimmation by the Babylonians, and not by the 
Assyrians; thus the Babylonian words Sumirim and Akka- 
dim were rendered by the Assyrians Sumiri and Akkadi. 

Eng. Encye., Arts and Sciences, Supp., p. 173. 
(Se. usually 
mim-mowed; < mim + mouthed.] 1. Reserved 
in discourse: implying affectation of modesty. 

I’m no for being mim-mou'd, when there’s no reason; 
but a man had as gude, whiles, cast a knot on his tongue. 

The Smugylera, 1. 164. (Jamieson.) 


2. Affectedly moderate at table. Jamieson. 
(Cf. F. mi- 
mographe = Pg. mimographo ; (L. mimographus, 
a writer of mimes, < Gr. pu0;padoc, writing 
mimes, ¢ “ioc, a mime, + ypagerv, write.] A 
writer of mimes or farces. 


Mimosesx (mi-m0’sé-e), . pl. 


mimosite (mi-m0’sit), 7. 


mimotypic (mim-6-tip’ik), a. 
Mimules (mi-mii‘lé-é), n. pl. 


Mimus (mi’mus), 7. 


of several Australian acacia- or wattle-trees, 
much used in tanning. 
[NL. (A. P. de 


Candolle, 1825), < Mimosa + -ew.] A suborder 
of leguminous plants, characterized by small 
regular flowers with a gamosepalous calyx, by 
having the petals valvate and often united be- 
low the middle, and by having stamens which 


are free or monadelphous. It embraces 6 tribes, 29 
genera, Mimosa being the type, and about 1,250 species, 
the majority of which are confined to the tropics 


[< Mimosa + -ite2.] 
A fossil seed-pod supposed to have belonged 
to a plant of the mimosa family. 


mimotype (mim’6-tip),. [< Gr. izoc, a mimic, 


+ rioc, form.] In zool. and zodgeog., a type 
or form of animal life which in one country is 
the analogue or representative of a type or form 
found in another country, to which it 1s not very 
closely related. Thus, the American starlings (Icteri- 
de) are mimotypes of the Old World starlings (Sturnida); 
the American genus Geomys is mimotypic of the African 
Georychus ; the American jumping-mouse (Zapus) replaces 
the jerboas (Dipis) of Africa. 


Mimotipes, forms distantly resembling each other, but 
fulfilling similar functions. ... By the use of this term, 
the word “analogue” may be relieved of a part of the bur- 
den borne by it. Smithsonian Report (1881), p. 460, note. 


[< mimotype + 
aving the character of a mimotype. 
[NL. lignes 
and Hooker, 1876), < Mimulus + -ew.] <A sub- 
tribe of plants of the order Scrophularinee and 
the tribe Gratiolew, characterized by a five- 
toothed calyx, by having the stamens inserted 
within the corolla-tube, with the anther-eells 
contiguous, and by a loculicidal capsule with 
two or four valves. The subtribe embraces 6 
genera, Mimulus being the type, and about 56 
species. 
ulus (mim’i-lus),2. (NL. (Linnseus, 1753), 
so called from the resemblance of its corolla toa 
mask; <¢ LL. mimulus, a little mime, dim. of L. mi- 
mus: seemime.] A genus of scrophulariaceous 
plants of the tribe Gratiolea, type of the subtribe 
Mimulew, characterized by atubularealyx, which 
is almost always five-angled or five-toothed, by 
a two-valved capsule, and by having numerous 
seeds, with the placents usually nnited to form 


a central column. They are reclining or erect, rare- 
ly tall, and slightly woody herbs, with oppusite undivided 
leaves, and often showy flowers, which are yellow, orange, 
red, violet, or rose-colored, and solitary in the axils of the 
leaves, or sometimes racemed at the tips of the branches. 
The species, numbering 45 or 50, are especially numerous in 
Pacific North America, but are also widely dispersed else- 
where in temperate regions, though notin Europe. Plants 
of the genus bear the gencral name of monkey-jlower. M. 
ringens and M. alatus, with violet-purple flowers, are com- 
mon species of wet places in the eastern United States. 
Various species are cultivated, chiefly in conservatories, 
some much prized. Among them are MH. moschatus, the 
mnusk-plant of gardeng, strongly musk-scented, the flowers 
small and pale-yellow; M. cardinaliz, with large scarlet 
corolla; and M. glutinosua, a shrubby, very ornamental 
conservatory specics, the flowers from salmon-colored to 


scarlet. 

(NL., < L. mimus, ¢ Gr. 
Htivoc, an imitator: see mime.) A genus of 
American birds of which the mocking-bird, M. 
polyglottus, is the type. See mocking-bird, and 
eut under catbird. 


-ic.] 


Mimusops 


Mimusops (mi-mii’sops), 2. (NL. (Linneus, 
1753), so ealled from the fancied resemblances 
of the flowers to an ape’s face; ¢ Gr. upoic, gen. 
of zed, an ape (¢ pumetobar, imitate, pivoc, an im- 
itator: see mime), + Oy, face.) <A genus of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants of the nat- 
ural order Supotacee and the tribe Bumeliea. 
It is characterized by having the six or eight segments 
of the calyx arranged in two series, the outer ones includ- 
ing the inner, which are more slender; the lobes of the 
corulla entire and three times as many as the calyx-seg- 
ments: and the six or eight staminodia, which are alter- 
nate with the 8ame number of stamens, They are trees, or 
rarely shrubs, with a milky juice, and aay small white 
flowers, which are often fragrant, in axillary clusters, 
About 30 species are known, found throughout the tropics. 
Several, from India and Ceylon, yield a heavy durable 
timber, and M. Elengi also produces small edible berries, 
the seeds of which afford an abundance of oil. See balata- 
gum, bully-tree, cow-tree, and dilly3, 

min}}, pron. A Middle English form of mine. 

min*t+,a. [ME., also myn, minne, mynne, < AS. 
min, less (not ‘small,’ the positive form being not 
in use), = OS. minniro = OF ries. minnera, minra 
(cf. min, adv.) = MD. mindre, D. minder = MLG. 
min, minner, minder =OHG. minniro, MHG. min- 
ner, minre, G. minder = Icel. minnr = Sw. Dan. 
mindre = Goth. minniza, compar., less; ef. OS. 
minnisto = OF ries. minnust = D. MLG. minst = 
OHG., minnist, MHG. minnest, G. mindest =Ieel. 
minnst = Sw. minst = Dan. mindst = Goth. min- 
nists (ef. mins, minz, adv.), superl., least; com- 

ar. and superl. (reduced in the compar. min, a8 
in bet for better, less, ete.), = L. compar. minor, 
neut. minus, less (superl. minimus, least), posi- 
tive stem *minu-, whence minuere, lessen (see 
minish, minuend, ete.), = Gr. pevic, little, small 
(not in good use, but assumed or revived as the 
base of the derived forms purifery, lessen, pivry- 
6a, a little, ete.); ef. Ir. min, small; perhaps Skt. 
v mi (present stem mina-), make less. Hence, 
from L., minor, minus, minority, ete., minister, 
administer, ete., minim, minimum, minimize, 
minutel, minute2, minish, diminish, comminute, 
ete.; from E., mince, minnow, ete.) Less. 
The more and the minzne. 
Le Bone Florence (Ritson’s Met. Rom., IT1.), 1. 549. 


It is of the for to forgyfe 
Alkyn tryspas both more & mynn. 
Political Poema, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 104 
mint (min),n. [ME., also minne, mynne, ¢ Icel. 
minnt, Memory, remembrance; ef. OS. minna, 
minnia = OHG. minna, MHG. minne, G. (re- 
vived) minne, love, orig. ‘memory’: akin to E. 
mines, mind1, ete.: see mine3, mind1.] Mem- 
ory; remembrance. 
min*+ (min), v. t. [< ME. minnen, mynnen, < Icel. 
minna, bring to mind, < minni, mind, memory: 
see min3, n. 
mind of; remind. 
Syr, of one thinge I wolle you mynne, 
And beseche you for to spede. 
MS. Harl, 2252, f. 88. (Halliwell.) 
2. To remember. 
The clowdys ovyr-caste, all lyzt was leste, 


Hys mygt was more then ye my3t mynne. 
HS. Cantab. Ff. fi. 38, £. 47. (Halliwell.) 


Euery psalme qwencheth a synne 


mina-bird (mi‘ni-berd), n. 
minablet (mi’na-bl), a. 


minacious (mi-na’shus), a. 


minar (mi-niir’), n. 


minaret (min’a-ret), n. 


Cf. mine3,]_ 1, To bring to the minargent nner Je0U) n. 


3770 


of several different sturnoid passerine birds of 
India and countries further east. (a) Any spe- 
cies of the genus Acridotheres(which see). (0) Any species 
of the genus Ludabes, several of which inhabit India, Cey- 
lon, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, etc.; a hill-mina. (See Aill-:mi- 
na, and cut under Eulabes.) Thecommon talking starling 
or religious grackle of India is £. (formerly Gracula) reli- 
gtosa, of a purplish-black color with a white mirror on the 
wing, yellow bill and feet, and curious leafy lappets of a 
yellow or orange color on the head. It is easily tamed and 
taught to speak with singular distinctness. This and sume 
other members of the same genus are common cage-birds 
in Europe and the United States. 
Same as mina2, 

[< mine2 + -able.)} 


Capable of being mined. 

He began to undermine it (finding the earth all about 
very minable), North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 116. 
(= It. minaccioso, 
an extended form of minace = Pg. minaz, ¢ L. 
minax (minac-), full of threats: see menace, n.] 
Threatening; menacing. [Rare.]} 

Whether the face of heaven smile upon us with a cheer- 
ful bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad and 


minacitvus countenance. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 68. 


minacity (mi-nas’i-ti),. (« L. minaz (minac-) 


threatening, minacious (see menace), + -ity. 
Disposition to threaten. Coles, 1717. [Rare.] 
(Ar. minadr, a candlestick, 
lamp, lighthouse (ef. Heb. manorah, a candle- 
stick: ef. nar, fire, nur, light, nawwir, enlight- 
en, illumine, Heb. nar, shine.) In Moslem 
arch., a lighthouse; a tower; a@ minaret. 

In the burning sun the golden dome [of a mosque in the 
city of Meshed] seemed to cast out rays of dazzling light, 
and the roofs of the adjoining minars shone like brilliant 
beacons. O'Donovan, Merv, vi. 
(= F. minaret = Pg. 
minareto = It. minarcto, minaretto, < 
Sp. minarete, < Turk. mindre = Hind. 
mindra, minar, & high slender tow- 
er, 8 minaret, < Ar. mandra, a lamp, 
lighthouse, minaret, ¢ mindr, eandle- 
stick, lamp, lighthouse: see mizar. ] 
In Moslem arch., a slender and lofty 
turret typically ee by several 
stages or stories, and surrounded 
by one or more projecting baleo- 
nies, characteristic of Mohammedan 
mosques, and corresponding to the 
belfry of a Christian chureh. From 
the balconies of the minarets the people are 


summoned to prayer five times a day by 
criers, See muezzin, and cut under mosque, 


Another [mosque] has a very high minaret 
or tower, the out side of which is entirely 
cased with green tiles. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. £ 121. 
[< NL. 
(alu)min(ium) + argentum, sil- 
ver.} A kind of aluminium bronze, 
the ingredients of which are copper 
1,000 parts, nickel 700, antimony 50, 
and aluminium 20. 


Minaret. 
minatorial (min-a-t0’ri-al), a. [« | Mosuue, of 
i ny ar Achnict, Con- 
minatory + -al.] Threatening; men- stantinuple. 


acing. 


mince (mins), 7. 


mince-meat (mins’mét), n. 


minch-house 
Mynce that plouer. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 265. 


When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mtnetng with his sword her husband's limbs. 
hak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 537. 
They brought some cold bacon and coarse oat-cake. The ; 
sergeant asked for pepper and salt, minced the fuod fing, 
and made it savory. rs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxiv. 


2. To lessen; diminish; epee to diminish 
in speaking; speak of lightly or slightingly; 


minimize. 
Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light toCassio. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 248. 


For though shee held her to the commandment, yet the 
threatening annexed shee did somewhat mince and extenu- 
ate. Purchas, Pilgrimuge, p. 25. 

Be gone, Futelli! do not mince one syllable 
Of what you hear. Ford, Lady's Trial, {. 3. 
What say the soldiers of me? and the same words; 
Mince ‘em not, good Aécius, but deliver 
The very forms and tongues they talk withal. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, i. 3. 
3. To utter primly; bring or show forth spar- 
ingly orin a half-spoken way; hence, to display 
With affected delicacy; use affectation in re- 
gard to: as, to mince one’s words or a narra- 
tive; to mince the lapses of one’s neighbors; a 
minced oath. 
Behold yon simpering dame, . 


That minces virtue, and doth shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name. Shak., Lear, iv. G. 122, 


4. To effect mincingly. [Rare.] 


To the ground 
Three times she bows, and with a modest grace 
Minces her spruce retreat. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, fii. 142. 


Minced collops. See cullop.— Minced pie. See minice- 
pie.— To mince matters, to speak of things with affect- 
ed delicacy. 


II. intrans. 1. To walk with short steps or 
with affected nicety; atfect delicacy in man- 
ner. 

Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, ... walk- 
ing and mincing as they go. Tsa. iii. 16. 

Away, I say; time wears: hold up your head and mtnee. 

hak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 9. 
2. To speak with affected elegance. 
Low spake the lass, and lisp’d and minced the while. 
Crabbe, Works, 1. 76. 
[< mince(-meat).] Same as 
mince-meat. 

Upsetting whatever came in his way —now a pan of 
milk, and now a basin of mince. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 342. 
(Prop. minced 
meat.) 1. Meat chopped small; hence, any- 
thing chopped or broken into small pieces, lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

Their first shot struck us in the bows, knocked our two 
gunners into mince meat. 

R. L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrac, ii. 
2. The material of which mince-pics are made. 
Also called minced meat and mince. 


mince-pie (mins’pi’), 2. [<mince(-mcat) + pic] 


A pie made with minced meat, fruit, ete. Tt has 
long been especially associated with Christmas 
festivities among English-speaking peoples. 


minatorially (min-a-t6’ri-al-i),adv. Ina threat- 
ening or menacing manner. 

minatorily (min’a-t6-ri-li), adv. In aminatory 
manner; with threats. 

minatory (min’a-to-ri), a. [= It. minatorio, < 


As ofte as a man thoth hem mynne. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 90. 


3. To mention. 
Palomydon put hym full prestly to say, 


Also called minced pie. 
mincer (min’sér), ». One who minces. 
Mincers of each other's fame. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


mincht (minch), ». [< ME. mynche; a reduced 


And meuit of his mater, that I mynzet are. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8876. 
min‘ (min),. [Perhaps a familiar var. of mam], 
mama.) Mother. [Scotch.] 


I'm qoonny Faa o’ Yetholm town, 
There dwall my min and daddie O. 
Johnnie Faa (Child's Ballads, IV. 284), 
min5 (min), n. 


A dialectal or affected form of 
man. 


LL. minatorius, threatening (ef. minator, one 
who drives cattle), < L. minari, pp. minatus, 
threaten, drive: see menace.]} hreatening ; 
menacing. 

The king made a statute monitory and minatory, towards 


justices of peace, that they should duly execute their oftice, 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII, p. 75. 


The minatory proclamation issued last week by the Czar 
from Livadia, Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 877. 


minchent (min’chen), n. 


form of minchen.] Same as minchen. Halli- 
well. 
[Also mynchen, min- 
cheon, minchun ; < ME. minchen, monchen, munc- 
chene, < AS. myneceu, mynecynu, pl. mynecena, 
munecena, & nun, fem. of munuc, a monk: see 
monk.] A nun. 

Mincheon Lane, so called of tenements there sometime 
pertaining to the mtnchuns, or nuns of St. Helen's, in 


min, An abbreviation of mineralogy, mineralogi- 
cal, minimum, minute, minim, and minor. 
mina! (mi’ni), n. [L., also mna, < Gr. ura, a 


Bishopgate Street. 
Stow, Survey of London, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 
{IIT. 314. 


minaul (mi-n4l’), ». Same as monaul. 
minbar, ”. See mimbar. 
mince (mins), v.; pret. and pp. minced, ppr. 


weight, a sum of money; < Heb. mdnch, a 
weight, prop. part, portion, number, < mdndh, 
divide, measure out, allot.] A unit of weight 
and of value, originally Assyrian, but used also 
by the Grecks and other ancient peoples. Bronze 
and stone Babylonian and Assyrian standards show that 
there were two Assyrian minas, one varying from 960 to 
1,040 grains, and the other of half that weight. The As- 
syrians divided the mina into 60 shekels, and 60 minas 
made a talent. In Athens at the time of Pericles it was, 
in weight of silver, 100 drachmas, equivalent to 436.3 grams, 
or 15,4 ounces avoirdupois, or 14 + ounces troy, and was in 
value about 318, 


{The Babylonians] constituted a new mina for them- 
selves, consisting of 50 shekels instead of 60. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Int., p. xxxii. 


mina? (mi’nii), n. [Also mino, myna, mynah, 
and maina; ¢ Hind. maind, a starling.] One 


mincing. [€ME. *mincen, *myncen, minsen, (a) 
partly < AS. minsian, make less, become less, 
diminish (cf. verbal n. minsung, parsimony, 
abstinence) (= OS. minson, make less, = Goth. 
minznan, become less); with formative -s (as 
also in cleanse, rinse, ete.) (ef. Ieel. minnka=Sw. 
minska = Dan. mindske, make less, with forma- 
tive -k), < min, less (see min2); (b) partly < OF. 
mincer, F, mincer, cut small, < mince, slender, 
slight, puny, prob. of Teut. origin, perhaps from 
the superl. Cenin, less (see min”), or more prob. 
the adj. mince is a back formation from the 
verb mineccr, which is then ¢ OS. minson, ete., 
make small: see above.] J, trans. 1. To make 
less; muke small; specifically, to cut or chop 
into very small pieces: as, to mince meat. 


mincheryt (min’chér-i), n. 


minch-houset, 7. 


[Also mynchery, < 
minch, minchen, + -ry.] A nunnery. 


In telling how Begu, within the minchery at Hacknesg, 
was iniraculously given to know of St. Hilda's death, miles 
away, at Whitby, etc. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 297. 


[Perhaps a dial. corruption 
of men’s house, a cottage attached to a farm- 
house, where the men-servants cook their vic- 
tuals (Jamieson).] A roadside inn. 


Then lay at a minch-house in the road, being a good inne 
for the country; for most of the public honses I mett with 
before in country places were no better than ale houses, 
which they call here minch-houses. ... Gott to Lesma- 
hago, which I found to be but a small village, but in it is 
a sort of inne or minsh-howse of considerable note kept by 
a ffariner of great dealings. 

Quoted in MN. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 44. 


mincing 


(min’sing), p.a. Speaking or walking 
affectedly or with caution; affectedly elegant 
and nice; simpering. 

Fast by her side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 
Fitt mate for such a mincing mineon. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. fi. 37. 


A Frown upon some Faces penetrates more, and makes 
deeper Impression than the Fawning and soft Glances of 


a mincing Smile. Howell, Letters, ii. 4. 
The minctng lady Prioresa and the broad speaking gap- 
tovthed Wife of Bath. Dryden, 'Yales and Fables, Pref. 


Raw a vulgar looking, fat man with spectacles, and a 
mincing, rather pretty pink and white woman, his wife. 

Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 17, 1831. 

The rough, spontaneous conversation of men they (the 

clerzy] do not hear, but only a mincing and affected 

speech. , The American Scholar. 


mincing-horse (min’sing-hérs), n. A wooden 
horse or stand on which anything is minced or 


chopped. 
The blubber is transported in strap-tubs to the mincing- 
horee. C. M. Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 238. 


mincing-knife (min’sing-nif), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a curved blade fixed to an upright 
handle, or several such blades diverging, used 
for acing meat, vegetables, ete.; a chopping- 
nife. 
mincingly (min’sing-li), adr. In a mincing, 
affected, or cautious way; sparingly; with af- 
feetation or reserve. 
Caraffa . . . more mincingly terming their now pope 
- « - Vice-deus, vice-god. 
Sheldon, Miracles, p. 278 (Latham.) 
My steed trod mincingly, as the brambles and earth gave 
way beneath his feet. O' Donovan, Merv, xviii. 
mincing-spade (min’sing-spad), ». A sharp- 
edged spade used on a whaling-vessel for cut- 
ting up blubber preparatory to trying it out. 
mincturiencyt (mingk-ta’ri-en-si), n. [For 
*micturiency, < L. micturire, urinate: see mic- 
turition.) Micturition. 
mind! (mind), n. [< ME. mind, mynd, mend, 
mund, < AS. gemynd (not *mynd, as commonly 
cited, this form, without the prefix, occurring 
only in derivatives), memory, remembrance, 
memorial, mind, thought, = Icel. minni (for 
*mind?), memory, = Sw. minne = Dan. minde 
(developed from minne, itself from orig.*minde), 
memory, = Goth. gamunds (also guminthi), 
memory; with collective prefix ge-, and forma- 
tive -d (orig. pp. suffix), ¢ munan (pres. man, 
pret. munde), also gemunan (geman, etc.), also 
d-munan, on-munan, remember, be mindful of, 
eonsider, think, = OS. farmunan, despise, 
Teel. muna = Goth. gamunan, remember: see 
mine3, From the same source are AS. myne, 
mind, purpose, desire, love, = Icel. mur, mind, 
desire, love, = Goth. muns, purpose, devica, 
readiness (see minne); all from a Teut. Y man 
= L. Y men in meminisse, remember (perf. as 
pres., meminit= AS. man, [remember), reminisci, 
recall to mind, recollect, men(t-)s, mind (a form 
nearly = E. mind), mentiri, lie, ete., = Gr. 
vev in wjyic, Wrath, wévoc, mind, ete., prvachat, 
remember, ete., = Skt. Y man, think. This is 
one of the most prolific of the Aryan roots: in 
E.,. of AS. or other Teut. origin, are mind}, re- 
mind, min3, mine’, minion, mignonette, miniken, 
mincl, mean}, ete.; of L. origin, memento, remi- 
nixcence, mental, mention,amcentia, demented, com- 
ment, commentary, ete., Minerva, ete.; of Gr. ori- 
gin, mentor, ete. The word man is also usuall 
referred to this root: see man.] 1. That whie 
feels, wills, and thinks; the conscious subject; 


the ego; the soul. Some writers make an obscure 
distinction between mind, soul, and spirit. With them 
the mind is the direct subject of consciousness. 


For to say truely, what els {s man but his minde? which, 
whosoeuer haue skil to compasse, and make yeelding and 
flexible, what may not he commaund the body to per- 
fourme? Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 164. 


Mind, therefore, is to be understood as the subject of the 
various internal phenomena of which we are conscious, or 
that snbject of which consciousness is the general phx- 
nomenon. Consciousness is, in fact, to the mind what 
extension is to matter or body. Though both are phex- 
nomena, yet both are essential qualities ; for we can neither 
conceive mind without sonaclousniess: nor body without 
extcnsion. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, ix. 


By the mind of a man, we understand that in him which 
thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 
Reid, Intellectual Powers, {. 1. 


By the Haman Mind are to be understood Its two facul- 
ties called. respectively, the understanding and the will. 
Siwedenborg, Christian Psychol (tr. by Gorman), p. 80. 


The ideal have of the human mtnd, in so far as it isa 
thinking thing, and not extended in length, breadth, and 
depth, and participating in none of the properties of body, 
is incomparably more distinct than the idea of any corpo- 
real object. Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iv. 


In psychology, on the other hand, the individual mind 
may mean either (i.) the series of feelings, or ‘mental 
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henomena” above referred to; or (ii.) the subject of these 
eelings, for whom they are phenomena; or (iii.) the sub- 
yee of these feelings or phenomena + the series of feel- 
ngs or phenomena themselves, the two being in that re- 
lation to each other in which alone the one is subject and 

the other a series of feelings, phenomena, or objects. 
J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 39. 


Mind consists of feelings and the relations among feel- 
ings. H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 41. 


Whatever all men inevitably mean by the word ‘‘1" (the 
empirical ego of philosophy), whenever they say I think, 
or feel, or intend this or that; and whatever they under- 
stand others to mean by using similar language — thus 
much, and no more, we propose at first to include under the 
term mind. G.T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, Int., p. 4. 


Mind is the sum of our processes of knowing, our feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, and our voluntary doings, 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 2. 


2. The intellect, or cognitive faculty or part of 
the soul, as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; intelligence. The old psychologists 
made intellect and will the only faculties of 
the soul. 


Years that bring the philosophic mind. 
Wordsworth, Immortality. 


Wordsworth says of him [Milton] that ‘‘His soul was as 
a star and dwelt apart.” But I should rather be inclined 
to say that it was his mind that was alienated from the 
present, well, New Princeton Rev., I. 164. 


3. The field of consciousness; contemplation; 
thought; opinion. 
Yesterday he thought so muche in his minde on her 


that in the houre of euyn songe he gaf to her in Iapyneg a 
buffet. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 168. 


** But that,” quod he, “it fillin my mynde that I myght 
not kepe me ther-fro.” Merlin (E. E. T.8.), fii. 427. 


Have mind upon your health, tempt me ue eae 
iak., J. C., iv. 3. 86. 


Others esteeme the Riuer Cantan ... to be that Gan- 
ges: of which minde are Mercator, Maginus, Gotardus 
Arthas, and their disciples. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 451. 


Consider of it, take advice, and speak your minds. 
Judges xix. $0. 


These Discourses show somewhat of the mind, but not 
the whole mind of Selden, evenin the subjects treated of. 
Int. to Selden’s Table-Talk, p. 10. 


4. Disposition; cast of thought and feeling; 
inclination; desire. 


T am a fellow o’ the strangest mind. 
Shak., T. N., 4. 8. 120. 


The truth is, that Godwin and his Sons did many things 
boistrously and violently, much against the Kings Minde. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 


Pity melts the mind to love. 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, L 96, 


5. Intention; purpose. 


The Duke hada very noble and honourable mzmde al- 
wayes to pay his debts well, and when he lacked money, 
would not stick to sell the greatest part of his plate. 

Puttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 230. 


Her mind to them again she briefly doth unfold. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 168. 
Who can beleive that whole Parlaments elected by the 
People from all parts of the Land, should meet in one 
mtnd, and resolution not to advise him, but to conspire 
against him? Milton, Eikouoklastes, xv. 


My lady herself is of no mtnd in the world, and for that 
reason her woman is of twenty minds in a moment. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 137. 
Religious bodies which have a mind of their own, and 
are strong enough to make it felt. 
H. N. Ozenham, Short Studies, p. 405. 


6. Memory; remembrance: as, to call to mind; 
to have, to keep, or to bear in mind. 


Whare-so I be, whare-so I sytt, what-so I deo the mynd 
of the sauoyre of the name Ihesu departis noghte fra my 
mynde. Hampole, Prose Treatises (BE. E. ‘I. 5.), p. 2 


Sithe tyme of mend this land ded neuer soo, 
And as for vs we will not [now] begynne. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), Ll. 1772. 
Marie, of me haue thou mynde, 
Some comforte vs two for to kythe. 
Thou knowes we are comen of thi kynde. 
York Plays, p. 476. 


All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully pluck’d, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
; Shak., Rich. II1., fi. 1. 120. 
7t. Mention. 


As the bokis maken mende. Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 


8+. Courage; spirit. Chapman.— absence of 
mind. Sce absence.— Amonth’s mind. (a) Inthe Rom. 
Cath. Ch., constant prayer in behalf of a dead person dur- 
ing the whole month immediately following his decease, 
the sacritice of the mass being offered in a more than 
usually solemn manner especially on the third, seventh, 
and thirtieth days after the person’s death. Also called 
@ monthly mind. 


That is to wete, in the day or morow after discesse vij. 
trentallis; and every weke folowing unto my amonthes 
munde oon trentall, and iij. trentalles at my monthes 
mynde biside the solumpne dirige and masse, 

Paston Letters, IT. 468 


Dirges, requiems, masses, monthly minds, anniversarics, 
and other offices for the dead. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 373. 


(6) Earnest desire ; strong inclination. 


mind 


oe Yet here they (papers) shall not lie, for catching 
cold. 
Jul. I see you have a month’s mind to them. 
Shak., T. G. of V., L 2 137. 


For if a trumpet sound, or drum heat, 
. Who hath not @ month's mind to combat? 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii 11. 


A years mind, a service similar to that of the month's 
mind, on the anniversary of a person’s death. 


Each returning year’s mind or anniversary only of their 
death. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 329. 


Master mind. See master].—Sound and disposing 
mind and memory. See memory.—The mind's eye. 
See eyel1.— Time out of mind. See t&ime.—To bear in 
mind. See bearl1.—To be in two minds about a thing, 
to be in doubt. 


At firat I was in two minds about taking such a liberty. 
Dickens, Bleak House. 


To be out of one’s mind. (a) To be forgotten by one. 


What so euer he dede in eny wise 
Thoo ij princes wer neuer art of his mynde. 
Generydes (E. E. ‘I. 8.), L. 2058. 
(6) To be mad or insane. 


“‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 
Said Lady Clare, “that ye speak so wild?” 


Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
To break one’s mind, to bring to mind, to call to 
mind, to change one’s mind, to cross one’s mind, to 
free one’smind. Sec the verba.— To givea bit of one’s 
mind. See &t2.—To give all one’s d to, to study or 
cultivate with earnestness and persistence.— To have a 
mind. (a) To be inclined or disposed. Also to havea 
great mind. 


Lord, what ail I, that I have no mind to fight now? 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iL. 4. 


My Lord told us that the University of Cambridge had 
a@ mund to choose him for their burgess. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 44. 


He had @ great mind to prosecute the printer. 
H. Walpole, To Mann, Aug. 28, 1742. 


There is nothing so easy as to find out which opinion 
the man in doubt has a mind to. Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 


(0) To have a thought; take care. 


To whom thou speke, haue good mynde, 
And of whom, how, when, and where. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T.8., extra ser.), {. 110. 


To have half a mind, to be pretty much disposed ; have 
a certain inclination: generally used lightly. 


I’ve half a mind to die with you. 
Tennyson, Death of the Old Year. 


To have in mind, to hold or call upin the memory ; think 
of or about. 


Man, among thi myrthis haue in mynde 
From whens thou come & whidir thou teendis. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 114. 


Nor do I particularly affect simple-minded old ladies. 
By-the-bye, I must hace mine in mind; it won't do to 
neglect her. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xiv. 


To make up one’s mind. Sce make!.—To put in mind, 
to remind. 


They {the Lords] put the Queen tn mind of the fearful 
Examples of Gods Judgments extant in Scripture upon 
King Saul, for sparing of Agag. Baker, Chrovicles, p. 569. 


He puts me tn mind of the picture of the great ox ina 
gilt frame. Bulwer, Pelham, xl. 


Unconscious mind. Sce wnconescious. = Syn. Mind, In- 
tellect, Soul, Spirit, reason. sense, brains. Primarily, mind 
is opposed to matter, tnfellect to feeling and will, soul to 
body, and spirit to flush. The old division of the powers 
of the mind was into intellect, sensibilities, and will; mind 
is variously used to cover all or some of these, but when 
less than the whole is meant it is chiefly the trtellect : as, 
he seems to have very little mind. Yet mind is sometimes 
used with principal reference to the will: as, T have half 
amindto go. Where spirtt and soul differ, gant applies 
rather to moral force, and soul to depth and largences of 
fecling. (See sowl.) Inthe New Testament aoul is used 
to translate a word covering all life, whether physical or 
spiritual, as in Mat. x. 28. Upon the highest usage in the 
Scriptures is founded the common representation of man 
as inimortal by the word anil. Hence soul is used for the 
central, essential, or life-giving part of anything: as, he 
was the ecul of the party. The definitions under cach of 
these words should be studied to get its range and idiom- 


atic uses, See reason, . 

mind! (mind), v. (« ME. minden, munden, ¢ AS. 
myndgian, gemyndgian, gemyndigian (= OHG. 
gemuntigon), bear in mind, recollect, recall to 
another’s mind, remind (ef. Icel. minna, re- 
mind, recollect, = Dan. minde, remind); from 
the noun: see mind1, n. This verb has ab- 
sorbed in part the orig. diff. verbs mince? (<« ME. 
minen, mynen, < AS. munan) and ming? (< AS. 
mynegian, myngian, bring to mind): see mine, 


ming2.) I, trans. 1. To call to mind; bear in 
mind; remember; recall. [Now chiefly collo- 
quial.] 


We loved when we were children small, 
Which yet you well may mind. 

The Youny Tamlane (Child's Ballads, I. 119). 

Ac hairst afore the Sherra-moor, 

I mind 't as weel's yestreen. 

Burns, Halloween. 
D’ya moind the wakste, my lass? naw, naw, tha was not 
born then. Tennyson, Northern Farmer, Old Style. 


2. To put in mind; remind. 


Ne mynd not thes men of the mykyll harme 
That a sone of our folke before hom has done. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.),1. 4212, 


mind 


I do thee wrong to mind thee of it. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3 13. 


There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But mtmis me o’ my Jean. 
Burns, Of a’ the Airts the Wind can Blaw. 
3. Toregard with attention; pay attention to; 
heed; notice. 
Men must sometimes mind their affairs to make more 
room for their pleasures. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 238, 
Did you mind how he put the young fellow out of coun- 
tenance that pretended to talk to him? 
Steele, Tatler, No. 242, 


Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was so intent 
upon his problems that he never mednaded the soldiers who 
cane to kill him. Swift, Tritical Essay. 

Never mind the difference, we'll balance that another 
tine, Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
4. To have the care of; attend to; specifically, 
to take or have the oversight of: as, a boy to 
mind the door. 

Old women— some gossiping, some sitting vacant at 


the house door, some spinning or weaving, or mituding 
little children. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 14, 


Mrs. Duncan minded the two children most of the day, 
to the jealous rage of Tippie. The Century, XXXVI. 845. 
5. To care for; be concerned about; be af- 
fected by. 

Whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things. 

Phil. iii. 19. 

They [the Brazilians) ménde the day, and are not carefull 
for the morrow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 836. 

They [the kine of Bashan] minded nothing but ease, 
softness, and pleasure. Sling fleet, Sermons, I, i. 

I did not mind his being a little out of humour. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 206. 


In the open chimney-place of the parlor was a wood fire 
blazing cheerfully on the backs of a couple of brass grittins 
who did not seem to mind it. 

T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 63. 


The peculiarity of liquids and gases isthat they do not 
mind being bent and aT their shapes altered. 
. K. Cligord, Lectures, I. 175. 


6. To look out for; be watchful against. [Col- 
loq. ] 

“You'd better mind that fellow, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said 
the native. A. C. Grant, Bush-life in Queensland, I. 130. 
@. To regard with submission; heed the eom- 
mands of; obey: as, a headstrong child that 
will mind no one.—8. In the Rom. Cath. Ch., 
to pray for. See @ month’s mind, under mind), 
n.—Q9}+, To intend; mean; purpose. 

As for me, be sure I mind no harm 
To thy grave person. Chapman, Iliad, 


Mind the word! be attentive to the order given.— Mind 
your eye! be careful. (Slang.])— Mind your helm! be 
careful; take care what you do. {Naut. slang.]—To be 
minded, to be disposed or inclined ; have in contempla- 
tion. 
Joseph was minded to put her away privily. Mat. £ 19. 
If thou be minded to peruse this little booke. 
Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. S.), Pref., p. 4. 
Ne’er a Sir Lucius O'Trigger in the kingdom should make 
me fight, when I wa'n’t so minded. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 
To mind one’s own business. Sce business.— To mind 
one’s p’s and q’s, to be circumspect or exact: probably 
in allusion to the early difficulty of distinguishing the 
forms of the letters. ; 
II. intrans. 1. To remember.—2, To be in- 
clined or disposed; design; intend. 


When one of them mindeth to go intorebcllion, he will minding (min ’ ding), 7. 


convey away all his lordships to feoffees in trust. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VL, iv. 1. 8 


I never minded to uphraid you. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 181. 


3. To give heed; take note. 


She, busied, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves, but minded not. 


Milton, P. L., ix. 519. 
mind? (mind), 7. [Ir. mind, a crown, diadem.] 
A diadem: a name given to lunettes found in 
Ireland, commonly supposed to have been used 
as head-ornaments. 

Gold ornament believed to be the ancient Celtic mind 


or head ornament, formed of a thin semi-lunar plate of 
gold with raised ribs. S. A. Cat. Spec. Exhib., 1862, No. 851. 


The richer and more powerful kings wore a similar 
torque about the waist, and a golden mind or diadem on 
state occasions. Encye. Brit., AU. 257, 
mind-cure (mind’kir),”. A professed method 
of healing which rests upon the suppositions 
that all diseased states of the body are due to 
abnormal conditions of the mind, and that the 
latter (and thus the former) ean be cured by 
the direct action of the mind of the healer upon 
the mind of the patient. [Recent.] 
mind-curer (mind‘kur’ér), 7. One who pro- 
fesses to cure disease by direet influence upon 
the mind of the patient. [Recent.] 


minded (min‘ded), a. 


mindedness (min ’ded-nes), n. 


mindful (mind’ ful), a. 


mindfulness (mind’ful-nes), 7. 


mind-healer (mind’hé‘lér), n. 
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mind-day (mind’da),. An anniversary of some 


one’s death. See a years mind, under mind}. 


People of small wealth bequeathed enough to have this 
flights upon the grave], among other rites, observed for 
them once every year, at each returning mtnd-day or anni- 
versary of their death. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 90. 


[< mind! + -ed*.] Hav- 
ing a mind (of this or that kind): only in com- 
position: as, high-minded, low-minded, feeble- 
minded, sober-minded, double-minded, 
A quiet mynded man and nothing ambitious of glory. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 13. 
Base minded they that want intelligence. 
Spenser, Tears of the Muses, L 8& 
Disposition ; 
inclination toward anything; moral tendency: 
only in composition: as, heavenly-mindedness ; 
clear-mindedness. 
This base minded nesse is fit for the evil one. 
Bp. Hall, Holy Panegyrick. 


Open-ménded ness had a still greater profit. 
Harper's Mag., UXXVIII. 463, 


minder (min’dér), nm. [< mind}, v., + -erl.] 1. 


One who minds, attends to, or takes care of 
anything; acaretaker. 

{This] must be reassuring doctrine to the mtnders of 
mules. Westintnster Rev., CX XV. 22. 


The history of invention shows how frequently impor- 
tant improvements in inachinery are made by the work- 
man or minder in charge of it. Encye. Brit., XXIII. 107. 


““Doffing,” which is the operation of removing the full 
bobbins, and supplying the spindles with another set, is 
penned by the attendant called a minder— always a 

emale. Spons’ Encye. Manuf, 1. 761. 
2. One who is minded or taken care of; spe- 
cifically, a pauper child intrusted by the poor- 
law authorities to the care of a private person. 
{Rare. ] 

‘¢ Those [children] are not his brother and sister!” raid 
Mrs. Boffin. ‘Oh dearno, Ma'am. Those are the Minders, 
.. » left to be minded.” 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, £. 16. 
(< ME. myndeful; ¢ 
mind) + -ful.] 1, Taking thought or care; heed- 
ful; thoughtful. 
Sir Guyon, mindfull of his vow Puen" 
Uprose from drowsie conch, and him addrest 
Unto the journey which he had behight. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. iii. 1. 

What is man that thou art mindful of him? Ps. viii. 4. 

Hail, shepherd! Pan bless both thy flock and thee, 

For being mindful of thy word to me! 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdeas, iL 3. 
2. Having knowledge, remembrance, or recog- 
nition; cognizant; aware. 
And Guinevere, not mindful of his face 


In the King’s hall, desired his name. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


mindfully(mind’fil-i), adv. Attentively; heed- 


fully. Johnson. 
The state or 
quality of being mindful; attention; heedful- 
ness; intention; purpose. 

There was no mindfulnesse nmongst them of running 
awaie. Holinshed, Hist. Eng., an. 1010. 


Same as mind- 
curer, Medical News, LI. 1. 

[Verbal n. of mind}, 
v.| Recollection; something to remember one 


(Prov. Eng. and Seotch.] 


by. 
mindin -school le See n. <A house 


in which minders (see minder, 2 
taught. ([Rare.] 
I keep a mtndtng-school. . . . T love children, and four- 


pence a week is fourpence. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, i. 16 


are kept and 


mindless (mind’les), a. [(< ME. myndelces, < AS. 


gemyndleds, also myndleas, senseless, foolish, ¢ 
gemynd, roind, + -leds, E. -less.] 1. Without 
mind; wanting power of thought; brutish; 
stupid; inanimate. 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave. 
Shak., W. T., i. 2. 301. 


God first made angels, bodiless, pure minds; 
Then other things which mindless bodies be ; 
Last he made man. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, § 9. 


The shrieking of the mindless wind. 
Whiltier, Snow-Bound. 


He [the sick man] often awakened tolook, with his mind- 
less eyes, upon their pretty silver fragments strewn upon 
the floor. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 8. 


2. Unmindful; thoughtless; heedless; care- 
less. 


How cursed Athens, mtndleas of thy worth. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. 98. 


Mindless of food. or love, whose pleasing reign 
Soothes weary life. Pope, Wiad, xxiv. 165. 


mind-reader (mind’ré’dér), n. 


mind-reading (mind’ré‘din 


mind-stuff (mind’stuf), 2». 


mine 


3. Not exhibiting or denoting thought; void of 
sense; irrational; inane: as, ‘‘ mindless activ- 
ity,” Ruskin. 
One who reads, 
or professes to be able to read or discern, what 
is in another’s mind. [Recent.]} 

The extreme subtlety of these indications is met by the 
unusual skill of the professional mtnd-reader. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXXTV. 154. 

, n. The art of 
discerning or reading another’s thoughts by 
some direct or occult process. [Recent.] 

Mental suggestion is Rechet’s contribution towards the 
task of naming the new phenomenon which is just now 
struggling for recognition, and which has been hitherto 
variously designated as ‘‘thought-transference, ’ ‘Cmind- 
reading,” and “‘telepathy.” Sctenee, V. 132. 

It was shewn that mind-reading so-called was really 
muscle-reading. L’roe. Soe. Psych. Research, I. 17. 


mind-sickt (mind’sik),a. Disordered in mind. 


Manie curious mind-sicke persons utterlie condemne it. 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Eng., ii. L 

A supposed sub- 

stance or quasi-material which by its differ- 
entiations constitutes mind. 

When matter takes the complex form of a living human 

brain, the corresponding mtnd-stuff takes the form of a 


human consciousness, having intelligence and volition. 
W. K. Clijfurd, Lectures, LI. 85. 


mind-transference (mind ’ trans’ fér-ens), n. 


Thought-transference. See telepathy. 


Some experiments on the subject of mind-transferrence, 
or the occasional communication of mental impressions 
independently of ordinary perceptions, under peculiar and 
rare nervous conditions. Science, VIIT. 559. 


mine! (min), pron. [Indefs.1 and 2, orig. gen. 


of 12,¢ ME. min, myn, ¢ AS, min (= OS. OF ries. 
min = D. mijn = MLG. min = OHG. MHG. min, 
G. mein (also OHG. minér, MHG. miner, G. 
meiner) = Icel. minn = Sw. Dan. min = Goth. 
meina), genitive associated with nom. ic, I, 
dat. mé, me, me, ete.; prob. orig. an adj., with 
adj. suffix -v, from the root of me: see mel, I2, 
In defs. 3, ete., merely poss. (adj.), < ME. min, 
myn, mine, myne, < AS. min, ete., = Goth. 
meins, mine, my; from the genitive. Hence, 
by loss of the final consonant, my.] 1. Of 
me; me; the original genitive (objective) of J. 
It was formerly used with some verbs where later usage 
requires me, 


I was in Surrye a syr, and sett be myne one 
As soverayne and seyngnour of sere kynges londis. 
Morte Arthure (E, E. T. S.), 1. 3813. 


2. Of me; belonging to me. The independent 
possessive form of the first personal me, corresponding to 
my as attributive before the thing possessed : as, that (the 
thing spoken of or indicated) is mine (is of ane, belongs to 
me, or is my thing); these books are all mine (my prop- 
oy) ; in this use now virtually an elliptical use of antne 
n def. 3. 


My doctrine is not mine [of me], but his [of him] that 
sent me. John vii. 16. 


3. Belonging to me: merely possessive, and 
construed as an adjective, preceding its noun, 
which may, however, be omitted. When the noun 
is expressed, the form is in ordinary use now reduced tomy, 
theolder form mine being rarcly used except archaically 
before a vowel or A, or by a familiar transposition after the 
noun, as in sister mine, baby mtne, etc. 


Myn heritage mote I nedes selle, 
And ben a beggere, here may I nat dwelle. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, }. 835. 


I will encamp about mtne house, Zeph. ix. 8. 


Mam, mother-mine, or mammie, as children first call 
their mothers. Florio, p. 297. (Hallircli.) 


Mi perdonato, gentle master mine. 
Shak., T. of the S., f. 1. 25. 


Shall I not take mtne ease in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket picked? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 98. 


Mine own romantic town ! Scott, Marmion, iv. 30. 


We sent mine host to purchase female gear. 
Tennyson, Princess, {. 


Like the other possessives in the independent form, mine 
preceded by of constitutes a double genitive of the pos- 
sessor in the first person and any word understood de- 
noting appurtenance or possession: as, a horse of mine 
(belonging to me); it is no fault of mine. 


Upon a wretch whose natural ihe were r 
To those of mine. hak., Hamlet, i. 5. 52. 


By ellipsis, the possessive mine is used (like other pos- 
sessives)—(1) To avoid repetition of the name of the 
thing possessed: as, your hand is stronger than mine 
(my hand). 
Fleme them not fro oure companye, 
Sen thyne are myne and myne cr thyne. 
York Plays, p. 458. 


The remnant . . . shall know whose words shall stand, 
mine [my words], or their's. Jer. xliv, 28. 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2 341. 


(2) To express generally ‘that which belongs to me,’ ‘my 
possession, property, or appurtenance.’ 


mine 


Bothe to me and to myne mykull vnright, 
And to yow & also yours 3omeryng for euer. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1721. 


He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and 


shall show it unto you. John xvi. 14, 
If you like me, she shall have me and mine. 
Shak., T. of the 8., if. 1. 385. 
Of mine. See of. 


mine? (min), ». [<ME. mine, myne = D. mijn = 
G. Dan. mine = Sw. mina, ¢ F. mine = Sp. Pg. 
It. mina, « ML. mina, a mine, < minare, open & 
mine, lead from place to place: see mine, v.]} 
1. An excavation in the earth made for the 


purpose of getting metals, ores, or coal. Mine- 
work, in metal-mines, consists in sinking shafts and winzes, 
running levels, and stoping out the contents of the vein 
thus made ready for removal. In coal-mining the opera- 
tions ditfer in detail from those carried on in connection 
with metal-mines, but are the scme in principle. The 
details vary in coal-mining with the position and thick- 
ness of the beds. A mine differs from a , i in that 
the latter is usually open to the day; but in any mine a 
part of the excavations may be an openwork (see that 
word), as in sue ae adit-level, which may be carried 
to a considerable distance before becoming covered by 
earth or rock. When the term mine is used, it is gencer- 
ally understood that the excavation so nanied {a in actual 
course of exploitation; otherwise same qualifying term 
like abandoned is required. No occurrence of ore is des- 
ignated as a mine unless something has been done to de- 
velop it by actual mining operations. There are certain 
excavations which are called neither mines nor T- 
riea, as, for instance, places where clay is being dug out 
for bricks; such places are frequently (especially in 
a gees called pits, and also openworks. With few 
and not easily specified oxcoprtons, a quarry is a place 
where building-stone, or building-materials of any kind 
(as lime, cement, etc.), are being got; a mine, where some 
metal or metalliferous ore is in the process of exploitation. 
In English the term mine includes excavations designated 
by the French as mines, as well as some of those called 
by them mtniéres ; quarry is the equivalent of the French 
carrizre. The term mine is sometimes extended in use to 
inclade the ores as well as the excavation. 


And alle be it that men fynden gode Dyamandes in 
Ynde, zit natheles men fynden hem more comounly upon 
the Roches in the See, and upon Hilles where the Myne of 
Gold is. Mandeville, Travels, p. 158. 


I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

Shak., T. of the 3., i. 2. 92. 
2. Milit.: (a) Asubterraneous gallery or passage 
dug under the wall or rampart of a fortification, 
for the lodgment of a quantity of powder or 
other explosive to be used in biswing up the 
works. (5) Such an excavation when charged 
with an explosive, or the charge of explosive 


Section of a Mine. 
AIKB, crater: AR, crater-opening; CA, radius of the crater; AO, 
sadius of explosion; O, charge; OD, OF, radii of rupture. 


used in such a mine, or sunk under water in 
operations of naval defense to serve a similar 
urpose to mines on land. The radius of explosion 
of such a mine is the straight line drawn from the center of 
the charge of a mine to the edge of the crater; the radius 
af rupture is the distance from the center to the curved 
surface to which the disturbance caused by the explosion 
extends. 
The walls and ramparts of earth, which a mine had 
broaken and crumbled, were of prodigious thicknesse. 
Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1641. 
With daring Feet, on springing Mines they tread 
Of secret Sulphur, in dire Ambush laid. 
Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 


3. Figuratively, an abounding source or store 
of anything. 


My God, that art 
The royal mine of everlasting treasure. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 8. 


The Assizes of Jerusalem will always remain a mine of 
feudal principles, and a treasure to scientific jurists. 
Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 170. 


4. An excavation made by an insect, as a leaf- 
miner.—8. Awineral. (Prov. Eng.]—8. Ore. 
[Prov. Eng.) 


Take the myn of antymony aforeseid, and make therof 
al so sotil a poudre as ge kan. : 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 10. 


Thus, with Cleveland ironstone containing after calci- 
nation some 40 per cent. of iron, about 11 cwts. of lime- 
stone are usually requisite ton of pig iron, or about 
22 per cent. of the weight of mine used. 

Encye. Brit., XTIT. 297. 


Common mine (milit.), a mine in which the radius of the 
crater, or circular opening produced by the explosion, is 
equal to the line of least resistance — that is, the shortest 
line from the center of the charge to the surface of the 
ground. — Electrical mine, a charge or series of charges 
of explosive used for mining and exploded by electricity ; 
a submerged to o which can be exploded electrically 
from a distant point. 
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Electrical mines have the advantage over mechanical 
that by the removal of the firing battery the passage of a 
ship is rendered perfectly safe, and that the condition of 
the mine can be ascertained by electrical tests; but the 
electric cables are liable to damage, and add greatly to the 
expense of the defence. Encye. Brit., XXIII, 449, 


Electro-mechanical mine, 2 submarine mine or tor- 
pedo, usually sunk and anchored a short distance below 

he surface, containing a voltaic battery and a circuit- 
closer which can be operated by the blow the torpedo re- 
ceives from a passing ship. 


Electro-mechanical mines can be made by placing a vol- 
taic battery inside the mine itself and joining it up toa fuse 
and circuit-closer, the circuit-closer completing the cir- 
cuit when the mine is struck. neye. Brit., XXIII. 450. 


Pairy ofthe mine. See fairy.— Mine-locomotive. See 


locomotive.—Overcharged or surcharged mine (milit.), 


a mine that produces a crater the radius of which is 
greater than the line of least resistance.— Submarine 
mine, a defensive torpedo.— The Bonanza mines, See 
bonanza.— Undercharged mine (milit.), a mine that 
upon explosion produces a crater the radius of which is 
less than the line of least resistance. 


mine? (min), v.; pret. and pp. mined, ppr. min- 
ing. [“ ME. minen, mynen, ¢( OF. miner, F. 
miner = Sp. Pg. minar = It. minare(=G. minen), 
mine, < ML. minare, open a mine, lead from 
place to place, ¢ LL. minare, drive (as by 
threats), <« L. minari, threaten, <¢ min, threats: 
see menace; cf. minatory, etc. In part the verb 
is due to the noun.] e intrans. 1. To dig 
@ mine or pit in the earth, in order to obtain 
minerals or to make a blast for explosion, as in 
@ military mine; work in a mine. 
The enemy mtned, and they countermined. 
Raleigh, Ilist. World, V. ffi. 19. 
2. To burrow; form a lodgment by burrowing: 
as, the sand-martin mines to make a nest.— 3. 
Figuratively, to work in secret; work by secret 
or insidious means. 


Efter that his manhood and his pyne 
Made love withinne her herte for to myne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 677. 


Mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their fenced ears with grave advice. 

Sackville, Gorboduc, L 2 

II. trans. 1. To make by digging or burrow- 
ing. 

In the time of Antecrist, a Fox schalle make there his 

trayne, and mynen an hole, where Kyng Alisandre leet 

make the Zates. Mandeville, Travels, p. 267. 


Condemned to mine a channelled way, 
O’er the solid sheets of marble gray. 
Scott, Rokeby, il. 2. 
2. To dig away or otherwise remove the foun- 
dation from; undermine; sap: as, to mine the 
walls of a fort. 


Merke sythene over the mounttez in-to his mayne londey, 
To Meloyne the mervaylous, and mine doune the walles. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 42s. 


The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and attempted 
to blow up the bridge, sentinels and all. 
Greville, Memoirs, Dec. 10, 1820. 
3. To dig mines under, for the reception of ex- 
plosives, as in mining or engineering works, 
and in military and naval operations. 
Old Parr Street is mined, sir,— mined! And some 
morning we shall be blown into blazes — into blazes, sir; 
mark my words! Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, vii. 


There are many places where no sort of stationary mines 
could possibly survive a gale, and although the waters 
may be reported as mined in all directions, a bold test 
would show them to be clear of such dangers. 

N. A. Rev., CXLI. 274, 
4, Figuratively, to ruin or destroy by slow or 
secret methods. 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 148. 


Rending friends asunder, 
Dividing families, betraying counsels, 
Whispering false lies, or mining men with praises. 
B. Jonson, Volpoue, iif. 1. 
mine} (min),v. ¢. [< ME. minen, mynen, munen, 
<« AS. gemynan, remember, cf. gemunan, remem- 
ber: see min3, mind, mint3, etc.] Same as 
mind}, 
mine-captain (min’kap’tain), n. The overseer 
of a mine. 
mine-chamber (min’cham/’bér), n. Milit., the 
place where the explosive charge is deposited 
in & mine. 
mine-dial (min’di’al), n. See dial, 8. 
mine-mant (min’man),”. A miner. 

Ispeak in other papers as if there may be a volatile gold 
in some ores and other minerals, where the mitne-men do 
not find anything of that metal. Boyle, Works, ILI. 99. 

mineont, 7. An obsolete form of minion1, 

miner (mi’nér),”. (< ME. minour, mynour, my- 
nor, < OF. minour, menour, F. mineur, < ML. 
minator (ef. Sp. minero = Pg. mineiro, « ML. 
minarius), @ miner, € minare, mine: see mine?, 
v.] 1. One who mines; a person engaged in 
digging for metals or minerals, or in forming a 
military or other mine. 


mineral 


Mynors of marbull ston € mony other thinges. 

Destruction of Troy (i. E. I. 8.) L658. 

2. In zodl., an insect that mines: chiefly in com- 
position: as, a leaf-miner.— Miners’ inch. Seeinch!. 
mineral (min’e-ral), mn. anda. [= D. mineraal 
= G. Sw. Dan. mineral, ¢ OF. mineral, F. mine- 
ral = Sp. Pg. mineral = It. minerale, a mineral, 
< ML. mincrale, also minorale, a mineral, oro, 
also a mine (often in pl. mineralia, minoralia, > 
OF. minerailles, minerals), prop. neut. of minc- 
ralis, adj. (which, however, oceurs much later 
than the noun), ¢ minera, mineria (after Rom.), 
prop. minaria, minarium, a mine, also & mincral 
(> tt. Sp. minera = OF, miniere, a mine, F. mi- 
niére, >G. miner, a mineral, ore), fem. and neut. 
respectively of an adj. minarius, pertaining to 
& mine (a8 a noun, minaurius, m., @ Miner: see 
miner), equiv. to mina, a mine, ¢ minare, mine, 
open & mine: see mine2.) JT. mn. 1. Any con- 
stituent of the earth’s crust; more specifically, 
an inorganic body occurring in nature, homo- 
geneous and having a definite chemical com- 
position which can be expressed by a chemi- 
eal formula, and further having certain distin- 


guishing physical characters. A mineral is in al- 
most every case a solid body, and, ff it has been formed 
under suitable conditions, it has, besides its detinite chem- 
ical composition, a definite molecular structure, which is 
exhibited externally in its crystalline form and also inter- 
nally in its cleavage, its behavior with respect to light 
(optical properties), heat-propagation, electricity, ete. Fur- 
thermore, it has other characters, which may belong to it 
even when amorphous (though sometimes modified by 
crystallization), as specific gravity, hardness, fracture, te- 
nacity, luster, color, fusibility, ete. A certain variation 
in physical characters is consistent with the identity of 
a& mineral species, but if the same substance, as calelun 
carbonate in calcite and in aragonite, occurs in two or 
more groups of crystals which cannot be referred to the 
same fundamental form, each is ranked as a distinct spe- 
cies. A difference in specitic gravity and in some other 
physical characters usually accompanies the difference in 
crystallization, How great a variation in chemical com- 
position, as by fsomorphous replacement, is consistent 
with the identity of a single mineral species is a point 
about which opinion ditfers: some authors treat the garnets 
Soe of which have the same form and the same general 
ormula) as a group of related species, and others as vari- 
eties of a single species. Chemical compounds formed 
in the laboratory or in the arts are not regarded as min- 
erals; but where such compounds as are already known 
as occurring in nature are thus formed they are usually 
called artijictal minerale, Much attention has been de- 
voted of recent years to the artificial reproduction of min- 
erals, but almost solely as a matter of scientific intercst, 
and xs throwing light on the processes of nature. 
2+ Amine. Sleerens., 
His very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself pure. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1 26. 


Shall it not be a wild fig ina wall, — 
Or fired brimstone in a amitnuerall? 
Bp. Hall, Satires, vi. 

Acidiferous mineral. See_aridiferous.— Adipocere 
mineral. See adipocere.— Zthiops mineralt. See 
ethiops.— Agaric, bezoar, chameleon, etc., mineral. 
See the qualifying words.— Altered mineral, one which 
has undergone more or Jess chemical change under the 
processes of nature. The investigation of the alteration of 
mineralsand of the pseudomorphous minerals (Kee psevdo- 
morph and pseudomorphism) thus formed is a prominent 
bianchof mineralogy.— Crystal mineral, se] de prunelle, 
a mixture of potassium nitrate and sulphate. —- eral- 
deposit, any valuable mass of ore. Tike ore-depomt, it may 
be used with reference to any mode of occurrence of ore, 
whether having the characters of a true, segregated, or 
gash vein, or of any other form in which ores are found oc- 
curring. See ore-depost.—Torbane Hill mineral Same 
as Boyhead coal (which see, under coat). 

If. a. 1. Having the nature or character of 
a mineral as defined above; obtained from a 
mineral or minerals; belonging to the class of 
minerals; consisting of minerals: as, a mineral 
substance; the mineral kingdom. Coal dug from 
the earth is sometimes called antneral ccal, to distinguish 
it from charcoal, which is artificially prepared by charring 
wood. 

The lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of tnineral treasure. 
Str R. Blackmore, Creation, fib 


2. Impregnated with minerals or mineral mat- 
ter: as, mineral waters; a mineral spring.— 
Mineral acids, a name given to sulphuric, nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids. Mineral alkali. Same as soda.— 
Mineral black, an impure variety of carbon, of gray- 
black color, sometimes used as a pigment.— Mineral 
blue, See Wue.— Mineral candle. See candle.— Min- 
eral caoutchouc, a variety of bitumen, intermediate 
between the harder and softer kinds. It sometimes 
much resembles india-rubber in its softness and elastici- 
ty, hence its name. It occurs near Castleton in Derby- 
shire. Also called elaterite.— Mineral chameleon. Seo 
chameleon.— Mineral charcoal Same as motker-of.coal 
(which see, under coal).— Mineral coal. See II., 1, and 
coal, 2.— Mineral cotton, a fiber formed by allowing a jet 
of steam to escape through a stream of liquid sIng, by which 
the slag is blown into fine white threads. It is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and fs therefore suggested asa covering for 
steam-boilers and -pipes, (A.W. Knight.) A variety with 
short fiber is called mineral wool, and is used as a non-con- 
ductor of heat, a deafening for floors of buildings, ete. — 
Mineral flax. See ashbrstox.- Mineral gray. See vray. 
— Mineral greens. Sec green!.- Mineral kingdcm, 


mineral 


that one of the three grand divisions of natural objects 
which consists of minerals or inorganic bodies, and of 
which mineralogy is the science, as distinguished from 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms.— Mineral oil. Same 
as keroxene,— Mineral pitch, a solid softish bitumen. Sce 
asphaltum, and elastic mineral pitch, under elastic.— Min- 
eral salt, a salt of a mineral acid.— Mineral solution 
arsenical liquor, or Jiquor potasse arsenitis. — Mineral 
tallow. Sameashatchettin, 1.— Mineral tar, in mineral., 
bitumen of the consistency of tar. See amaltha and bitu- 
men.— Mineral waters, a name given to certain spring- 
waters so far impregnated with foreign substances as to 
have a decided taste and a peculiar operation on the phys- 
feal economy. The prevelii ta contained in the princi- 
pal mineral springs of the United States are gases, curbon- 
ates, sulphates, chlorids, oxid of iron, and silica. Mineral 
waters may in most cases be imitated artitheially.— Min- 
eral wax. Same as ozocerite.— Mineral wool See min- 
eral cotton.— Mineral yellow, a pizment made of oxid 
and chlorid of lead, obtained by digesting powdered lith- 
arge ina solution of common salt, washing, drying, and 
fusing the product. Also Known as Turner's yellow, Mont- 
pellver yellow, Caasel yellore, patent yellow, 

mineral-dresser (min’e-ral-dres’ér), n. A 
small machine for trimming geolovical speci- 
mens. It consists of a strong frame with two opposed 
chisels, between which the specimen is placed; one of the 
chisels, after being adjusted at the proper distance, re- 
inains tixed, while the other, which is attached to a lever 
worked by a screw, is pressed with great force aguinst it. 

mineral-holder (1min’e-ral-hol dér), ». A de- 
vice for exposing small pieces of stone, ores, 
ete., under a microscope. It consists of two 
clainps or spindles pivoted so that the object 
held in them ean be revolved readily. 


mineralisable, mineralisation, etc. See min- 
eralizahle, ete. 
mineralist (min’e-ral-ist),2. [« F. minéraliste 
= It. mincralista; as mineral + -ist.) One 
who studies or is skilled in minerals; @ min- 
eralogist. 
It is the part of a mineralist both to discover new mines 


and to work those that are already discovered. 
Boyle, Origin of Forms, Proemial Discourse. 
A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral which 


he knows not what to make of till he shews it a jeweller 
or a inineralist. Boyle. 


mineralizable (min’e-ral-i-za-bl), a. [« min- 
eralize + -able.] Capable of being mineralized. 
Also spelled mineralisable. 

mineralization (min’e-ral-i-za’shon),». (=F. 
minéralisation = Sp. mineralizacion = Pg. mine- 
ralisacdo = It. mineralizzazione; as mineralize 
+ -ation.) The act or process of mincralizing; 
the process of converting or being converted 
into a mineral, as a metal into an oxid, sul- 
phuret, or other ore. The conversion of vegetable 
matter into coal is not properly minerdizatiou, although 
sometimes so called. Proper mineralization of vegetable 
matter does take place, however, as when wood is converted 
Into opal, or becomes silicified, as very dca niaeoge happens 
under certain conditions, This is commonly and properly 
called fusstlization or petrifaction, and more rarely ainer- 
alization. Also spelled mttnoralisation, 

Some phenomena seem to imply that the mineralization 
must proceed with considerable rapidity, for stems of a 
soft and succulent character, and of a most perishable na- 
ture, are preserved in flint. 

Lyell, Elements of Geology, I. 92. 


mineralize (min’e-ral-iz), v.; pret. and pp. min- 
eralized, ppr. mineralizing. [= F. minéraliser = 
Sp. Pg. mineralizar = It. mineralizzare ; as min- 
eral + -ize.) J. trans. To change from the 
metallic character to that of an ore. Thus tin, 
a white metal, becomes very dark-colored and nunmetallic 
in appearance when mineralized by oxygen, as it is in the 
common ore of that metal. 

Il. intrans. To goon a mincralogical excur- 
sion; make an excursion with the view of col- 
leeting minerals. 

Also spelled mineralise. 

mineralizer (min’e-ral-i-zér), n. A substance 
or agent that mineralizes; a substance that 
combines with a metal to form an ore. The 
principal mineralizer is sulphur, and combinations of the 
metals with this substance furin the most common ores, 
especially at some depth below the surface. Near the sur- 
face the sulphureted ores are usually found to have been 
changed to oxids and carbonates. Some metals (as tin) 
are almost exclusively mineralized by oxygen; others (as 
fron) are extensively mineralized by both oxygen and sul- 
phur. Arsenic, antimony, and chlorin are other important 
mineralizers. Some metals (as silver) exist in combina- 
tions containing sulphur, arsenic, and antimony, all com- 
bined with the metal to form one mineral species. Also 
spelled mineraliser. 

Silver, tin. copper, lead, zinc, and iron are obtained al- 
most exclusively in the form of ores—that is, in combina- 
en hil a mineralizer, of which the most common one is 
sulphur. 

J. D. Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the United States, p. 81. 


mineralogic (min’e-ra-loj’ik), a. (= F. minéra- 
logique = Sp. mineralogico = Pe. mineralogico; 
as mineralogy + -ic.] Same as mineralogical. 

mineralogical (min“e-ra-loj‘/i-kal), a. (« min- 
cralogie + -al.\ Pertaining to mineralogy or 


the science of minerals: as, a mineraloyical 
table. 
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mineralogically (min’o-ra-loj’i-kal-i),adv. Ae- 
cording to the principles of, or with reference 
to, mineralogy. 

mineralogist (min-e-ral’o-jist), n. [= F. mi- 
neralogiste = Sp. Pg. It. mineralogista ; as min- 
eralog-y + -ist.] 1. One who is versed in the 
science of minerals, or one who treats or dis- 
courses of the properties of mineral bodies. 


The exactest mineralogists have rejected it. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 


2. In conch., a conchologist or carrier-shell; 
any member of the family Xenophoridew (or 
Phoridew). See eut under carrier-shell. 
mineralogize (min-e-ral’6-jiz), v. 4.5 pret. and 
pp. mincralogized, ppr. mineralogizing., [© min- 
cralog-y + -ize.] To collect mineralogical spe- 
cimens; study mineralogy. 
He was botanizing or mineralogizing with O’Toole’s 
chaplain. Miss Edyeworth, Ennui, xi. 
mineralogy (min-e-ral’6-ji), n. [< F. minéra- 
logie (> Sp. mineralogia = Pg. It. mineralogia), 
for *mincralologie, < minéral, mineral, + Gr. 
-Avyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] ‘The science 
which treats of the properties of mineral spe- 
cies (see mineral), which teaches how to char- 
acterize, distinguish, and classify them, and 
which investigates their occurrence in nature 
with reference to their mode of formation (par- 
agenesis) and the alteration which they may 
have undergone. Taken broadly, it Includes also, as a 
branch, lithology, the object of which is the investigation 
of minerals in their mutual relations as parts of rock- 
masses. The investigation of rock-muasses with respect to 
their history or occurrence as parts of the crust of the earth 
belongs to geology.— Chemical mineralogy, the investi- 
gation of the chemical composition of minerals, their meth- 
od of formation. and the changes they undergo when acted 
upon chemically either in the laburatory or in nature.— 
Descriptive mineralogy, that branch of the science of 
mineralogy which is devoted to the description of the phys- 
fecal and chemical properties of mineral species.— Deter- 
minative mineralogy, that branch of the science of min- 
eralogy which has as its object the determination of mineral 
species by means of SRpRCDr ey arranged tables, based 
upon their physical and chemical characters.— Physical 
mineralogy, the science of the physical properties of 
minerals — that is, of their properties as related to cohe- 
sion, heat, light, electricity, etc. It includes, as special 
branches, crystallography and optical mineralogy. 
Minerva (mi-nér’vii), n. (Li. Afinerra, OL. 
Menerva, Etrusean Menerfa; prob., with forina- 
tive -ra, < *menes- = Gr. pivoc, mind, spirit, 
force, ete.,< of men-, think, as found in men(t-)s, 
mind, meninisse, remember, ete.: see mind), n.] 
In Rom. myth., one of the three chief divinities, 


the other two being Jupiter and Juno. The chief 
seat of the cult of all three was the great temple on the 
Capitoline Hill, Minerva was a virgin, the daughter of 
Jupiter, the supreme god, and hence was identified, as the 
Romans came more and more under the influence of Hel- 
lenic culture, with the Greek Athene (or Athena), or Pallas, 
the goddess of wisdom, of war, and of the liberal arts. Like 
Athene, Minerva was represented in art with a grave and 
majestic countenance, armed with helmet, shicld, and 
poe and wearing long full drapery, and on her breast 
the regis. See cut under Athene.— Bird of Minerva, the 
owl.— Minerva Press, a printing-press formerly in Lead- 
enhall Street, London; also, a class of ultra-sentimental 
novels, remarkable for their intricate plots, published from 
about 1790 to 1810 at this press, and other productions of 
similar character. 


minervalt (mi-nér’val), n. [¢« F. minerral, tui- 
tion fees, ¢ L. minerval, a gift in return for in- 
struction, ¢ Minerva, the goddess of wisdom: 
see Minerva.] Kntrance-money given for teach- 
ing. Bailey, 1731. 
The chief mtnerval which he bestowed upon that society. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, I. 96. 
mineryt (mi’nér-i), ». [< mince? + -ery.] Mines 
collectively; a mining district or its belong- 
ings; a& quarry. 
Neere this we were shew d a hill of alume, where is one 
of the best mineries, yielding a considerable revenue. 


Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 
minette (mi-net’), ». [F.] A form of syenite 
in which brown mica predominates. 
minevert, #. An obsolete form of miniver. 
ming! (ming), v.; pret. and pp. minged, older 
forms meint, ment. [Early mod. E. also minge, 
meng ; © ME. mingen, mengen, myngen (pp. meng- 
ed, meynad, meint, meynt), < AS. mengan = OS. 
mengian = OF ries. mengia, menzia = D. MLG. 
mengen = OHG. mengan, MHG. G. mengen = 
Teel. menga = Sw. manga = Dan. meenge, mix, 
mingle; associated with AS. gemang, gemong, 
a mingled throng, crowd, assembly (whence on 
gemang, on gemong, or simply gemang, gemongq, 
among: see among), = G. gemenge, a crowd (see 
mong), froma root not found outside of Teut., 
unless it be a nasalized form with diff. vowel of 
the root of mix, which is improbable. No econ- 
nection with many can be made out. Henee 
mingle.) I. trans. 1. To mix; mingle. 


ming!t, . 


ming“t (ming), v. 


mingle 


Of erthe and eir hit is mad i-inedelet to-gedere, 
With wynt and with watur ful wittiliche t-metnt. 
Piers Plowman (A), X. 4. 


Take juce of henbane 
With soure aysell, and hem togeder mengeth. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 32. 
And so together he would aninye his pride and povertec. 
Kendall's Poems (1577), G1. (Nares.) 


Till with his elder brother Themis 
His brackish waves be ment. 


Spenser, Shep. Cal, July. 
2. To trouble; disturb. 
II. intrans. To mix; mingle. 
With the Scottis gan he menge, and stifly stode in stoure. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 293. 
Which never mings 
With other stream. 
Sir A. Gorge, tr. of Lucan. (Nares.) 
(Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses. ] 
[Also minge; < ming}, v.] Mixture. 
Like the ore in the ile Choos, which is pure in the minge 
but dross in the furnace. 
Greene, Tritameron of Love (1587). 
[Also minge; < ME. mingen, 
mengen, mungen, munezen, ¢ AS. mynegian, myn- 
gian, gemynegian (ef. OHG. bi-munigon), bring 
to mind, have in mind, myne, mind, gemyne, 
mindful, < qemunan, remember (see mine); 
mixed in ME. with AS. myndgian, gemyndgian, 
bear in mind, put in mind, < gemynd, mind: see 
mindl,] J, trans. To speak of; mention; tell; 
relate. 
Hee minges his metyng amonges hem all, 


And what it might bee too meane the menne gan hee ask. 
Alisaunder of Macedotne (E. E. ‘Il. 8.), L. 839. 


Could never man work thee a worser shame 
Than once to minge thy father's odious name. 
Bp. Halu, Satires, 1V. ii. 80. 


II. intrans. To speak; tell; talk; discourse. 


Than tid on a time as this tale minges, 
That William went til this gardin his wo fort slake. 
Willtam of Patlerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 787. 


mingle (ming’gl), v.; pret. and pp. mingled, ppr. 


mingling, [Early mod. E. also mingil, mengle ; 
« ME. *mengelen (not found) = D. mengelen = 
MHG. G. mengeln, in comp. vermengeln, mingle ; 
freq. of ming1.] J. trans. 1. To mix; blend; 
combine intimately; form a combination of. 
They gave him vinegar to drink mingled with gall. 
Mat. xvii. 34. 
We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth. 
Shak., Pericles, iL 2. 118. 
I should advise all English-men that intend to travell 
into Italy, to mingle their wine with water. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 96. 
He looked at her with an expression of mingled incre- 


dulity and mortification. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 165. 


2. To form by mixing or blending; combine the 
parts or ingredients of; compound or concoct. 


Men of strength to mingle strong drink. Isa. v. 22. 


Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purtled scarf can shew. 
Muton, Comus, 1. 994. 


3. Tobring into relation or association; connect 
or conjoin. 


Those that mingle reason with your passion 
Must be content to think you old. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 238. 


I owe you so much of my health, as I would not mingle 
you in any occasion of impairing it. Donne, Letters, vi. 


4. To confuse; impair br spoil by mixture with 
something. 


This is the mark at the which the devil shooteth, to 
evacuate the cross of Christ, and to mingle the institution 
of the Lord's supper. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


The best of us appear contented with a mingled imper- 
fect virtue, Rogers, Sermons, 


=Syn. land 3. Mingle, Miz, Blend. Mingle and mir are 
often quite synonymous; where they differ, miz is likely 
to be found to indicate a more complete loss of individu- 
ality by that which is joined with something else. Blend 
vividly suggests the joining of two or more colors to forin 
a third, and so a passing of two or more sounds, qualities, 
or the like into each other in such a way as to produce a 
result partaking of the qualities of each. -_ 

Il. intrans. 1. To be or become joined, com- 
bined, or mixed; enter into combination or in- 
timate relation: as, to mingle with society; oil 
and water will not mingle. 


What, girl! though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 8 19. 
T heard the wrack, 
As earth and sky would mingle. 
Milton, P. B., iv. 453, 


2. To be formed by mixing or blending. [Rare.] 


The sun doth stand 
Beneath the mingling line of night and day. 


ar 


Jones Very, Poems, p. 3Q. 


mingle 
minglet (ming’gl),». [Early mod. E. also men- 
gle; < mingle, v.] A mixture; a medley; a 
jumble. 
gee adverb, on heapes, without ordre, in a men- 


Etiot, Dict., 1559. (Nares.) 


trapper ete 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 8. 87. 
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In this cave... nearly the whole of the ornamenta- 
tion is made up of miniature rails, and repetitions of win- 
dow fronts or facades. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 116. 


miniature (min’i-a-tur or min’i-tir), v. ¢.; pret. 


and pp. miniutured, ppr. miniaturing. [¢ min- 
tature, n.)] To represent or depict on @ small 
scale. [Rare.] 


mingleablet (ming’gl-a-bl), a. (< mingle + Miniaturist (min’i-a-tir-ist or min’i-tir-ist), n. 
-able. 


] Capable of being mingled; miscible. 
Merely by the fire, quicksilver may, in convenient ves- 
~sels, be reduced... into a thin liquor like water, and 
minpleable with it. , Works, I. 529. 
mingledly (ming’gld-li), adv. Inamixed man- 
ner; confusedly. 
mingle-mangle (ming’gl-mang’gl), v. t [A va- 
ried redupl. of mingle, v.] To confuse; jumble 
together. 
How pitteous then mans best of wit is martyr’d, 


In barbrous manner tatter’d, torne, and quarter'd, 
So mmingle-mangled, and so hack’t and hewd., 


minibus (min’i-bus), n. 


(< F. miniaturiste = Sp. Pg. miniaturista; as 
miniature + -ist.] One who paints miniatures; 
an illuminator of manuscripts, or a painter of 
small pictures, especially portraits. 

The famous miniaturist Jean Foucquet of Tours was 
named the king’s [Louis XI.’s} enlumineur. 

Encye. Brit., XIV. 523. 
[Irreg. < L. min(or), 
less, or min(imus), least, + E. (omn)ibus.] A 
cab or small four-wheeled carriage resembling 


an omnibus. 
6 ball (min-i-a’ bil). The conical ball, 


Mini 
J. Taylor, Works (1630). (Wares) with hollow base, used with the Minié rifle. 
mingle-manglet (ming gl-mang’gl), ». [A Minié rifle. See rifle. 
3 


varied redupl. of ming 
ture; a medley. 
Made a mingle-mangle and a hotch-potch of it. 
imer, Sermons, fol. 49 b. (Nares.) 


Thou mayst conceipt what mingle-mangle 
Among this people every where did iangle. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii, Babylon. 


mingle-manglert (ming’gl-mang’gleér),n. One 

who mixes and confuses things; a blundering 
meddler. 

There be leaveners still, and mingle-manglers, that have 


soured Christ's doctrine with the leaven of the Pharisees. 
Latsmer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


minglement (ming’gl-ment), n. [< mingle + 
-ment.) The act of mingling, or the state of be- 
ing mixed. 


mingler (ming’glér), ». One who mingles or 


mixes. 
Mingrelian (ming-gré’li-an),a.andn. [< Min- 
grelia (see def.) + -an.] 1. a. Of or pertaining 


to Mingrelia, near the Black Sea, formerly a 

principality and now a part of Caucasia, Russia. 

I, n. A native or an inhabitant of Mingrelia. 
miniardt, a. See migniard. 

miniardize}, n.andv. See migniardise. 

miniate (min‘i-at), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. miniated, 
ppr. miniating. [¢ L. miniatus, pp. of miniare 
(> It. miniare = Sp. miniar), color with red lead, 
< minium, red lead: see minium.] To paint or 
tinge with or as with minium. 

All the capitals in the body of the text (of the “Gesta 
Romanorum ") are miniated with a pen. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ffi. 

miniate (min’i-at), a. [« L. miniatus, pp. of mi- 
niare: see miniate,v.] Of the color of minium. 

miniatous (min’i-a-tus),a. [< miniate + -ous.]} 
In entom., miniate. 

Miniature (min’i-a-tir or min’i-tir), n. and a. 
[< F. miniature = Bp. Pg. miniatura, < It. mini- 
atura, ¢ miniare, ¢ L. miniare, paint in min- 
ium: see miniate, v.] ILn. 1. A painting, gen- 
erally a portrait, of very small dimensions, 
usually executed in water-colors, but some- 
times in oil, on ivory, vellum, or paper of a 
thick and fine quality. 

A bright salmon flesh-tint which she had originally hit 
upon while executing the miniature of a young officer. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, x. 
Henece—2. Anything represented on a greatly 
reduced scale. 
The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have 


the picture of their face in large, would in each of these 
bubbles set forth the miniature of them. Sir P. Sidney. 


Tragedy is the miniature of human life; an epic poem 
is the draught at length. Dryden, neid, Ded. 
3. A greatly reduced scale, style, or form. 

We may reasonably presume it [Eden] to have been the 
earth in miniature. Bp. Horne, Works, IV. ii. 

The revolution through which English literature has 
been passing, from the time of Cowley to that of Scott, 
may be seen in miniature within the compass of his [Dry- 
den’s} volumes. Macaiday, John Dryden. 
4+. Red letter; lettering in red lead or ver- 
milion. . 

If the names of other saints are distinguished with min- 
iature, her's (the Virgin's] ought to shine in gold. 

Hickes, Sermons, il. 

5+. Anything small or on a small scale. 


There's no miniature 
In her fair face, but is a copious theme 
Which would, discoursed at large of, make a volume. 
Massinger, Duke of Florence, v. 3. 


IT. a. On a small scale; much reduced from 
natural size. 
Here shall the pencil bid its colours flow, 


And make a msniature creation grow. 
Gay, The Fan, I. 


minim (min’im), a. and n. 


n.) A confused mix- minifer-pin, n. Same as minikin,2. Halliwell. 


[Prov. lkng.] 


minify (min’i-fi), v. ¢; pret. and pp. minified, 


ppr. minifying. ([Irreg., after the analogy of 
magnify, < L. minor, minus, less, + -ficare, make: 
see minor, minus, min2, and -fy.] 1. To make 
little or less; make small or smaller; lessen; 
diminish. 

I think we can scarcely now estimate the minitfifing con- 
sequences of closing all outlook beyond this world. 

F. P. Cobb, Peak in Darien, p. 74. 

2. To make of less value or importance; treat 
as of slight worth; slight; depreciate. 

Isa man magnified or msn fen by considering himself 
as under the influence of the heavenly bodies? 
Southey, The Doctor, cxcvii. 

In both senses opposed to magnify. 

i (min’i-kin), n.and a. [Formerly also 
miniken, minnilin, minniken, minnekin; « MD. 
minneken, minnekyn, ® little darling, a cupid, ¢ 
minne, love, + dim. -kin: see minne2 and -kin. 
Cf. minz1, minionl. The later senses (2, 3, 4) 
depend on the adj.] I. 7. 1+. A fine mincing 
lass. Kennett MS. (Halliwell.)—2. A pin of the 
smallest sort. Also called minifer-pin. Halli- 
well—3. The second size of splints used in 
making matches.—4t. A small sort of gut- 
string formerly used in the lute and viol, and 
various other stringed instruments: it was prop- 
erly the treble string of a lute or fiddle. 

His Lordship was no good musician, for he would peg 


the minikin so high that it cracked. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, £ 147. (Davies.) 
A fiddler —a miniken tickler. 
Marston, What you Will, iv. 1. 


This day Mr. Cesar told me a pretty experiment of his, 
of angling with a minnikin, a gut string varnished over, 
which keeps it from swelling. 

Pepys, Diary, March 18, 1667. 

II.¢ a. Small; fine; delicate; dainty. 

Mingherlina [It.), a daintie lasse, a minnikin smirking 
wench. Florio. 

And, for one blast of thy mtnitkin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm. 
Shak., Lear, iif, 6. 45. 
[< F. minime = Sp. 
minimo = Pg. It. minimo, least (as a noun, F’. 
minime = Sp. minima = Pg. It. minima, ML. 
minima, a note in music),< L. minimus (fem. mi- 
nima), least; superl., with compar. minor, less, 
used to supply the comparison of parvus, small, 
a positive form of the root min- not being in 
use; = AS, min, etc., less: see min?. Cf. mini- 
mum, minimus, minor, ete.) I, a. Very small; 
diminutive; pygmy. 
They [pygmies] disentangle their endear’d embrace, 
And tow'rd the King and guests that sat aghast 


Turned round each minim prettiness of face. 
Tennant, Auster Fair, vi. 60. 


Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay. 
II, ». 1. A very diminutive man or being. 


Not all 
Minims of nature, some of serpent kind, 
Wondrous in length and corpulence. 


Milton, P. L., vil. 482. 
Minims, the tenants of an atom. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, crv. 

2. [cap.] One of an order of monks, founded 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by St. 
Francis of Paola, confirmed by Pope Sixtus 
IV., and again confirmed by Pope Alexander 
VI. under the name of ‘‘ Ordo Minimorum Ere- 
miturum S. Francisei de Paula” (order of the 


least hermits of St. Francis of Paola). Members 
of this order, in addition to the usual Franciscan vows, 
were pledged to the observance of a perpetual Lent. 


miniment+ (min’i-ment), n. 


Minimite (min’i-mit), a. 


minimitude (min‘i-mi-tid), n. 


minimization (min‘i-mi-za’shon), n. 


minim-rest (min’im-rest), 7. 


minimum (min’i-mum), n. and a. 


minimus (min’i-mus), 2.3 pl. minimi (-m}). 


minimus 


3. In musical notation, a note equivalent in time- 
value to one half of asemibreve: it is now also 
called a half-note, but in early medieval musie 
it was the shortest note used. Also minimau.— 
4+. A short poem. 

Pardon thy shepheard, mongst so many layes 

As he hath sung of thee in all his dayes, 

To make one minime of thy poore handmayd. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. x. 28 

5. The smallest liquid measure, generally re- 
garded as about equal to one drop. It is the 
sixtieth part of a fluidrachm. See apothecarics’ 
measure, under measure.—®6t. A small size of 


type, now called minion. 
minima! (min’i-mii),n. [ML.] Sameas minim,3. 
minima?, 7. 
minimal (min’i-mal), a. [< minim, minimum, + 


Plural of minimum. 


-al.} Least or smallest; of minimum amount, 
quantity, or degreo; also, pertaining or related 
to a minimum. 

Such changes are, however, quite minimal in amount so 


long asthe given presentations are not conspicuously agree- 
able or disagreeable. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit, 43. 


The positions of the loads corresponding to the maximal 
and gnsnimal values of... and their numeric values, ete. 
Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXVI. 237. 


An obsolete vari- 
ant of muniment. 


minimificence (min-i-mif’i-sens),. [« L. mini- 


mus, least, + -ficentia, after magnificence, q. v.] 
The opposite of magnificence. ([Rare.] 


When all your magnificences and my mintmtficences are 
finished. Walpole, Letters, II. 122. 


minimisation, minimise. See minimization, 


minimize. 

(< Minim, 2, + -ite?.] 
Of or pertaining to the Minims, an order of 
monks. See Minim, 2. Encye. Brit., 1X. 695, 
[< L. minimus, 
least (see minimum), + -itude, asin magnitude.) 
The opposite of magnitude. [Rare.] 

These nuclei are so small that it seems almost a con- 
tradiction in terms to speak of their magnitude; rather 
one might say of their mintmitude, for it requires the 
higher powers of the best microscopes to see them and 
follow out the process of conjugation. 

Sir W. Turner, Nature, XL. 626. 
[< mini- 
mize + -ation.] The act or process of mini- 
mizing; reduction to the lowest terms or pro- 
portions. Also spelled minimisation. 

Similar minimization and multiplication of the repro- 


ductive germs takes place in bacteria. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 306. 


minimize (min’i-miz) v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mini- 


mized, ppr. minimizing. [< minim(um) + -ize.] 
To reduce to a minimum, or to the lowest terms 
or proportions; make as little or slight as pos- 
sible; also, to depreciate; treat slightingly: as, 
to minimize the chances of war. Also spelled 
MINIMISE. 

We arenow ... witnessing the expansion of the mint 


mized demands of the Conference ut Constantinople. 
Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 112. 
She [Elizabeth] minimised the definition of authority. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 324. 
In musical nola- 
tion, a rest or sign for silence equivalent in 
time-value toa minim. Its form is —=—. 
(< L. mini- 
mum, neut. of minimus, least: see minim.) I, 
n.; pl. minima (-mii). The smallest amount or 
degree; the least quantity assignable in a given 
case: opposed to maximum; in math., that point 
where a function has a less value than for any 
neighboring values of the variable. 


The prejudice which some persons have against standing 
an hour on the catasta to be handled from head to fvot in 
the minimum of clothing. Kingsley, Hypatia, xiii 


am es and minima. See mazimuin. 

. a. 1. Of the smallest possible amount or 
degree; least; smallest: as, & minimum charge. 
—2. Indicating or registering the lowest quan- 


‘tity or degree: as, a minimum thermometer.— 


Minimum sensibile, the smallest or weakest impression 
that can be perceived by a given sense. 


Two impressions of sound and light each of which ap- 
proached very closely the minimum sxeastbile would be reck- 
oned as about equal. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 45. 


Minimum thermometer, a thermometer so constructed 
as to indicate the lowest temperature since its last ad- 
justment. See thermometer.— Minimum value ofa func- 
tion, in math., the value it has when it ceases to decrease, 
and begins to increase with the increase of the variable: 
it is not necessarily the absolute minimum, — um 
visibile, the smallest angular measure of which the eye 
can distinguish the parts. It is about half a minute. r 


LL. minimus, least: see minim.] A being of the 
smallest size. [Rare.] 


minimus 


Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-grass made. 
Shak., M.N. D., iil. 2. 329. 
(mi’ning), mn. [Verbal n. of mine2, r.] 
The business or work of a miner: also used 
attributively: as, a mining engineer; mining 
tools.— Hydraulic mining. See Aydraulic.— Mining 
claim. (@) The claim of a discoverer, or of one who has 
taken possession of a mine, or unoccupied ground sup- 
posed to contain a precious metal or mineral, to the ex- 
clusive right to work it, or to aright of preemption; hence, 
generally, a piece of land supposed to contain a precious 
metal. (0) The area of mining-ground held under federal 
or State law by one claimant or association by virtue of 
one location and entry. In consequence of the peculiar 
right to follow a vein of ore beyond the line of the boundary 
upon the surface, it may be more correctly, though sail 
somewhat vaguely, detined as a tract of mineral land, the 
owner of which is entitled to the surface rights and all 
subjacent minerals, together with certain lateral rights of 
mining beyond the boundary, and subject to the similar 
lateral rights of adjoining owners. When two veins con- 
nect or cross, priority of title generally gives a preference. 
Cual-land clatms may be entered for not exceeding 160 
acres to each individual, or 320 acres to each association. 
As to Wacer-iminiiy clatmea see placer-claim, under placer, 
—Mining district, engineering, jurisprudence, part- 
nership, etc. See district, ete. 

mining (mi’ning), p.a. [Ppr. of mine2,¢.] 1. 
Of burrowing habits: as, the rabbit is a mining 
animal. Henee—2, Insidious; working by un- 
derhand means. 

mining-camp (mi’ning-kamp), n. A tempo- 
rary settlement for mining purposes. 

Minion! (min’yon), n. anda. (Early mod. E. 
also mineon, minyon, mynion, mignion, mignon 
(= It. mignone),< OF. and F. mignon, a favorite, 
darling; as adj., favorite, pleasing, dainty; ¢ 
OHG. minna, MHG. minne, memory, love: see 
min3, mind), Cf. mignonette.] J, n. 1¢. One 
who or that which is beloved; a favorite; a 
darling. 

They 
In th 


must in fine condemned be to dwell 
ickes vnscene, in mewes for minyons made. 
Gascoune, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 118. 


And Duncan’s horses, .. . 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 15. 


Man ’s his own Minion; Man’s his sacred ‘Type; 
And for Man’s sake he loues his Workmanship. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du BKartas’s Wecks, L 7. 
2. Anintriguing favorite; one who gains grace 
by vile or unworthy means; a servile creature. 
Minion, your dear lies dead. Shak., Othello, v. 1. 33 
It was my chance one day to play at chess 
For some few crowns with a minton of this king's, 
A nlean poor man that only serv'd his pleasures. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, if. 1. 
Henee—8. A pert or saucy girl or woman; one 
who is too bold or forward; a minx. 
Fast by her side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 


Fitt mate for such a mincing aineon. 
Spenser, F. Q., TI. if. 37. 


You'll cry for this, minion, if I bent the door down. 
Shak., C. of E., ili. L. 59. 
4. A small printing-type, about 104 lines to the 
inch, intermediate between the sizes nonpareil 
(smaller) and brevier (larger). 


This line is printed in minion. 


5+. A type of cannon in use in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

A Minton of brasse on the summer decke, with two or 
three other pieces. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 167. 


Then let us bring our light artillery, 
Minions, falc’nets, and sakers, to the trench. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, II., fil. 38. 


It was thought fitter for our condition to build a vessel 
forty feet in length, and twenty-one in breadth, to be min- 
tun proof, and the upper deck mnsket proof. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 148, 
IT.+ a. Fine; trim; dainty; delicate. 
On his mitnion harpe full well playe he can. 
Pleasaunte Pathwaie, sig. C. iiij. (Richardson.) 
Yonder is a minion swaine. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 234), 


O mightye Muse, 
The miqnionst mayde of mounte Parnasse, 
Ever verdurde w'! flowre and grasse, 
Of sundrye hews. Puttenham, Partheniades, xi. 


minion?*+,7. An obsolete variant of minium. 


Let them paint their faces with miniton and cerusse, they 
are but fewels of lust, and sizns of a corrupt soul. 
. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 473, 
minion? (min’yon), ». [Origin not ascertain- 
ed.] The siftings of ironstone after calcination 
at the iron-furnaces. JWeale. 
minionette (min-yo-net’),a.andn. [« minion1 
+ -ette. Cf. mignonette.] I, a. Diminutive; 
delicate; dainty. 
His minionette face. Walpole, Letters, 1. 205. (Davies.) 
IT, ». In printing, a bastard body of type, 
measuring about 114 lines to the inch, small- 
er than minion and larger than nonparoil, in- 
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tended to be the equivalent of the French size 
‘* body six” of the Didot system: used by type- 


founders in the United States chietly for com- 


bination borders planned on the Didot system. 
minioning+ (min’yon-ing), n. [« minionl + 
-tngi.] Kind or affectionate treatment. 


With sweete behaviour and soft mintoning. 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 8. 


minionizet (min’yon-iz), «. t  [« minionl + 
-ize.] ‘To treat with partiality; be especially 
kind to; favor. 

Whom of base groomes His grace did mintonize. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 26. (Varies.) 
minion-like (min’yon-lik), adv. Like a minion; 
finely; daintily. 
Hitherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their great- 


grandfather’s English, who had more care to do well than 
tu speak minion-like. Cainden, Remains, Languages. 


minionlyt (min’yon-li), adr. [Early mod. E. 
also mynionly; ¢ minionl + -ly2.] Same as min- 
ton-like. 

He wolde kepe goodly horsea, and live myntonly and ele- 


gantly, Taverner’s Adayies (1552). (Nares.) 
minionship (min’yon-ship), m. [¢ minionl + 
-ship.] The state of being a minion. 


The Favourite Luines strengtheneth himself more and 
more in his Mintomship. Howell, Letters, L. i. 17. 
minious (min’i-us),a@. [¢ minium + -ous.] Of 
the color of minium. 
They hold the sea receiveth a red and minious tincture 
from springs, wells, and currents, that fall into it. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 9. 
minish (min’ish), r. [« ME. minyshen, mini- 
schen, minushen, menushen, menusen, < OF. menu- 
sier, menuisier, menuiser, F. ménuiser = Pr. menu- 
zar = It. minuzzare, < ML. *minutiare, make 
small, diminish, ¢ L. minutia, smallness: seo 
minutia. Cf. aminish, diminish.] J, trans. To 
lessen; diminish; render fewer or smaller. 
The faithful are mitnished from among the children of 
men. Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xil. 1. 
The living of poor men [was] thereby mtnished and taken 
away. Latimer, lst Sermon bef. Edw. V1., 1549. 
Ye shall not mtnizh ought from your bricks of your daily 
; Ex. v. 19. 
II. intrans. To become less; grow fewer or 
smaller. | 


As the Waspe sonketh honie fro the bee, 
So mtnisheth our commoditee. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 194. 


The very considerable mtnishing of the more experienced 
debaters... onthe Liberal side. Saturday ev., LXI. 67. 
[Obsolete or archaic in both uses. ] 
minishmentt (min‘ish-ment), x. [« minish + 
-ment.] The aet of diminishing; diminution. 
By him reputed as a minishment. and a withdrawing of 
the honor dewe to himself. Sir 7. More, Works, p. 145. 
ministellot, . [It. *ministello, dim. of ministro, 
a minister: sce minister.) A petty minister. 
What pitiful mitnixtellos, what. pigmy Presbyters! 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 194. (Davies.) 
minister (min’is-tér),n. [« ME. ministre, min- 
ystre, mynester (= D. G. Dan. Sw. minister), <¢ 
OF. ministre, F. ministre = Sp. Pg. It. ministro, 
€ L. minister (ministr-), an attendant, servant, 
assistant, a priest’s assistant or other under- 
official, ecel. (LL. and MI.) a priest, ete.; with 
suffix -ter, < minor (for *minos-, ef. neut. minus), 
less: see minor. Cf. magister, a chief, leader, 
with the same suffix, < major, magis, greater, 
more: see magister, master!, Hence ministe- 
rium, ministry, mister2, mistery, mystery2, min- 
strel, ete.}] 1. One who performs service for 
another, or executes another’s will; one who is 
subservient; an agent, servant, or attendant. 

Whan the Kyng hathe don, thanne don the Lordes; and 


aftre hem here Mynystres and other men, zif thei may have 
ony remenant, Mandeville, Travels, p. 170. 


O war! thou son of hell. 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 34. 
The word minister, in the original Acaxovos, signifieth 
one that voluntarily doth the business of another man; 
and differeth from a servant only in this, that servants are 
obliged by their condition to what is commanded them; 
whereas mtnistera are obliged only by their undertaking, 
and bound therefore to no more than they have under- 
taken. Hobbes, Leviathan, iii. 42. 
T have grounds for belicving that Henry VITI. was the 

master, and in no sense the minister, of his people. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 289. 


2. One who acts as a medium ordispenser; an 
administrator or promoter: as, a minister of 
God’s will, of justice, etc.; a minister of peace 
or charity. 
Is therefore Christ the minister of sin? God forbid. 
Gal. ii. 17. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 39. 


minister 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. Coleridge, Love. 


3. In politics: (a) One of the persons appointed 
by the sovereign or chief magistrate of a coun- 
try as the responsible heads of the different de- 
partments of the government; a minister of 
state: as, the minister of foreign affairs, of the 


interior, of finance, of war, of justice, ete. 
These officers constitute the ministry or executive depart- 
ment of the government; at their head is the prime (first) 
minister, or premier, the iminediate deputy or represen- 
tative of the sovercign or chief magistrate; he and other 
ministers, selected by him, are called collectively, as his 
coordinate advisers in matters of policy, the calanet. 
Minister is used in most European countries as the official 
title of all heads of departments, but in Great Britain onl 
in agencric sense (as, a minister of the crown), the individ- 
ual ministers being officially designated the secretary of 
state for foreign atfairs, for war, for the colonies, etc., or 
by other titles, as chancellor of the exchequer (minister of 
finance). Inthe governmentof the United States the title 
minister is not used at all, and there is no ministry; the 
corresponding officers, differing from the preceding both 
in mode of appointment and degree of power and respon- 
sibility, are culled secretaries (of state, of the interior, of 
the treasury, of war, of the navy, of agriculture), post 
master-general, and attorney-general. see cabinet, 4. 


Very different training was necessary to form a great 
minister for foreign affairs. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xi 
(b) A diplomatic representative of a country 
abroad; a person accredited by the executive 
authority of one country to that of another as 
its agent for communication and the transac- 
tion of business between the two governments; 
specifically, the political representative of a 
state in another state, in contradistinction to 
an ambassador, who holds a nominally higher 
rank as in general the personal representative 
of the sovereign or chief of the state at the court 
of another sovereign. The United States heretofore 
have sent and received only ministers in this specific sense, 


called in full either enroys extraordinary and ministers 
plentpotentiary or ministers resident, 

We [the United States] have no ambassadors, we have 
comparatively few envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary, but seem to prefer mintsters resident. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 112. 


4. Eccles., in the New Testament, a servant of 
God, God’s word, Christ, or the church; an of- 
ficer of the church; an attendant or assistant 
(Acts xiii. 5): translating d:axovoc (whence dea- 
con), but sometimes Aeroupyd¢ (liturge) or iz7n- 
pétne (an assistant); hence, any member of the 
ministry. The word is used of civil authorities in Rom. 
xiii. 4-6. Inthe ancient church minister usually meant 
a deacon or one in minor orders, the Latin word minister 
being the equivalent of the Greek dcaxovos. See ministry. 

These Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. 

Book of Common Prayer, Pref. to Ordinal 

Mr. Williams, the teacher at Salem, was again convent- 
ed, and all the ministers in the bay being desired to be 
present, he was sa with the said two letters. 

inthrop, Hist. New England, L 204. 
5+. An officer of justice. 
‘““T crye out on the smitntstres,” quod he, 
“‘That sholden kepe and reule this cite.” 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 228. 
6. The catfish, Amiurus nebulosus: apparently 
so called from the silvery white throat, contrast- 
ing with the dark back; and likened to a clergy- 
man’s white necktie. [Local, U. S.] 

“Horned pout,” ‘‘bull-heads,” or ministers, probably the 
hardiest of all the fresh-water fish, thrive in Northern and 
Eastern States, Tribune Book of Sports, p. 155. 
Ministers of the sick, a Roman Catholic order of 
pe and laymen, founded by Camillus of Lellis, to serve 
rospital patients. It was made a religious order by 
Gregory XIV. (end of the sixteenth century).— Minister’s 
rental, in Scots law, the rental of the parish lodged by the 
minister in a process of augmentation and locality. =8yn. 
4, Minister, Pastor, Clergyman, Dirine, Parson, Priest. 
Minister views a man as serving a church; pastor views 
him as caring for a church as a shepherd cares for sheep; 
clernrman views him as belonging toa certain class; dtrine 
is properly one learned in theology, a theologian ; paraon, 
formerly a respectful designation, is now little better than 
a jocular name fora clergyman; pricet regards a man as 
appointed to offer sacrifice. a 

minister (mir’is-tér), v. [< ME. ministren, < 
OF. ministrer = Sp. Pg. ministrar = It. minis- 
trare, < Ia. ministrare, attend, wait upon, serve, 
manage, govern,.ete., ¢ minister, an attendant, 
servant: see minister, n. Cf. administer.) I, 
trans. 1. To furnish, supply, or afford; give; 
serve: as, to minister consolation. 

And there the Gray Freres of Mounte Syon mynystred 
wyne vnto vs euery day twyse. 

Str R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 18. 

T would to God that these few lines, wherein I have 
made relation of that learned mans speeches, may mtnzs- 
ter occasion to some singular scholler to take in hand this 
worthy enterprise. Coryat, Crudities, I. 43 (sig. D). 

Most sweet attendance, with tobacco and pipes of the 
best sort, shall be ministered. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ffi. 1. 


minister 


Christ hath commanded prayers to be made, sacraments 
to be ministered, his Church to be carefully taught and 
guided. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 11. 
2+. To perform; render. [Rare.] 

Ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 17. 
“i 1. Administer, Minister. See administer. 
éntrans. 1. To act as a minister or atten- 
dant; perform service of any kind. 

Theil ordeynd a couent, to ministre in that kirke. 

Rob. af Brunne, p. 80. 

I will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to minister 
to me in the priest's office. Ex, xxix. 44. 
2. To afford se paces give things needful; 
furnish means of relief or remedy. 

When saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, 


or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee? Mat. xxv. 44. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 40. 
But God's sweet pity ministers 
Unto no whiter soul than hers. 
Whittier, Witch's Daughter. 
3. To contribute; be of service. 
It is my belief that it doean’t often ménister to friend- 
ship that your friend shall know your real opinion. 
H. James, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 337 
4. Toserve. [Rare.] 


The wind is now thy organist; a clank 
(We know not whence) ministers for a bell 
To mark some change of service. 

Wordsworth, Roslin Chapel. 
=Syn. Administer to, Minister to (see administer), con- 
tribute to, serve, assist, help, succor, wait upon. 
ministerial (min-is-te’ri-al), a. [= F. minis- 
tériel = Sp. Pg. ministerial = It. ministeriale, 
< LL. ministerialis, < L. ministertum, ministry: 
see ministry, ministerium.] 1, Performing ser- 
vice; ministering or ministrant; subservient ; 
subsidiary. 

Enlight’ning Spirita and ministerial Flames. 
Prior, Solomon, L 
This mode of publication (public recitation) ... was 
among the arts mintsterial to sensual enjoyment. 
De Quincey, Style, iv. 
2. Of or pertaining to a minister or ministry 
of state; belonging to executive as distinguish- 
ed from legislative or judicial office: as, min- 
ésterial functions. 
Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished the 
ministerial benches. Burke, Appeal to Old Whigs. 


Through the power of the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil to attend and speak in either bouse, the Swiss Assem- 
bly can therefore hear ... what in England we call a 
miniaterial statement. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 391. 


3. Pertaining to the office, character, or habits 
of a clergyman; clerical: as, ministerial gar- 
ments. 


It is the inward calling of God that makes a Minister, 
and his own nfull study anc ee that manures 


and improves his ministeriali gi 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Ministerial acta, offices, powers, in Zaw, those acts, of- 
fices, or powers that are to be performed or exercised uni- 


formly on a given state of facts, in a prescribed manner, 
in obedience to law or the mandate of legal authority, 
without dependence on the exercise of judgment as to the 
Lens re of 560 doing. Thus, the duties of a sheriff or 
clerk of court are chiefly if not entirely ministerial. —Min- 
isterial benches. See bench.=Syn. 3. Ecclesiastical. 
i list (min-is-té’ri-al-ist),n. [< ministe- 
rial + -ist.] In politics, a supporter of the min- 
istry in office. 
The Ministerialists have not been able to maintain in the 
counties the advantage they had gained in the boroughs. 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 281. 


ministerially (min-is-té’ ri-al-i), adv. In a min- 
isterial manner, character, or capacity. 

The Son... submits to act ministerially, or in capa- 
city of Mediator. Wateriand. 
ministering (min‘is-tér-ing), p.a. Attending 
and serving as a subordinate agent; servin 
under superior authority; performing persona 
services; tending. 

Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minis- 
ter for them who shall be heirs of salvation? Heb. £ 14. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thon! Scott, Marmion, vi. 30. 
ministerium (min-is-té’ri-um),n. [¢ L. ministe- 
rium, ministry: see ministry.) 1. Inthe Luther- 
an Church, a body of ordained ministers hav- 
ing the sole charge of examining, licensing, 
and ordaining candidates for the ministry, of 
conducting trials for clerical heresy, and of 
hearing all appeals from church councils for 


lay heresy. The word is also sometimes used in a more 
general sense, a8 synonymous with synod. which includes 
both ministers and lay delegates in one body. In such 
cases, however, the ministerium proper consists of the 
ordained ministers only. 


ministralt (min‘is-tral), a. 


ministrant (min’is-trant), a. and n. 


ministration (min-is-tra’shon), n. 
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2. A name sometimes given to the epistle cor- 
ner of a Christian altar, because there the server 
or minister assists the priest celebrant in mak- 
ing preparation for offering the eucharistic sac- 


rifice, Lee. 
ministeryt, ». An obsolete form of ministry. 
ministraciount, 7. A Middle English form of 
ministration. 


(< F. ministral, < 
ML. ministralis, servant: see minister, n.] Per- 
taining to a minister; ministerial. Johnson. 
[= Sp. 
Pg. ministrante, < L. ministran(t-)s, ppr. of 
ministrare, serve: see minister, vt.) I, a. Min- 
istering; performing service; exercising min- 
istry of any kind. 
And call swift flights of angels mintstrant 
Array’d in glory on my cup to attend. 
Milton, P. B., if. 385. 
That gentle hermit, in my helpless woe, 
By my sick couch was busy to and fro 
Like a strong spirit mtnistrant of good. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, iv. 5. 
II. ». One who ministers; a servant or dis- 
penser. 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds 
That come a-swooning over hollow grounds. 
Keats, Endymion, 1 
[< ME, 
ministracioun, < OF. ministration = It. minis- 
trazione, < L. ministratio(n-), service, ¢ minis- 
trare, pp. ministratus, serve: see minister, v.] 
1. The act of ministering or serving; service. 
As soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 
plished. Luke 1. 23. 
2+. Administration; agency; intervention for 
aid or service. 
Thanne comforte him with ministracioun of oure quinte 
essencie afore seid, and he schal be al hool, but if it be so 


that god wole algatis that he schal die. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 15. 


To hang a man for sixpencc, threepence, I know not 
what —to hang for a trifle, and on murder, is in the 
ministration of the law throngh the f1] framing of it. 

Cromwell, quoted in Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 


3. A religious service or other function. 


The solemn and splendid mintstrations of the church 
were made more magnificent by the stately order of the 
processions, the display of gay and costly dresses, the 
gleaming of armor, and the waving of innumerable ban- 
ners. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 10v. 


ministrative (min‘is-tra-tiv), a. [= It. minis- 


trativo; as ministrat(ion) + -ive.]  Affording 
service or aid; assisting. 


ministratort (min’is-tra-tor),n. [= OF. minis- 


trateur = Pg. ministrador, ¢ L. ministrator, an 
attendant, servant, < ministrare, attend, serve: 
see minister, v.}) An administrator. 


The law and the ministrators of it. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 74. (Davies.) 


ministratoriouslyt (min’is-tra-to’ri-us-li), adv. 


[< *ministratorious (< L. ministratorius, of or 
pertaining to service,< ministrator, servant: see 
ministrator) + -ly2.] In the capacity of an ad- 
ministrator. [Rare.] 

A man can but onely ministratorioualy giue any tempo- 
rall dominion or gift perpetual, as well to own natural 


sonne, as to his sonne by imitation. 
State Trials, 6 Rich. II., an. 13888 (John Wycliffe). 


ministress (min’is-tres),”. [< OF. ministresse, < 


L. ministriz, equiv. to minisira, a servant, fem. 
of minister: see minister.) 1. A female minis- 
ter, in any sense. 

Thus was beauty sent from Heaven, 


The lovely ministrees of truth and good. 
Akenside, Pleasures of Imagination, i. 


2+. A mistress. 
The olde foxes cruel] and severe mynistresre 


Will learne the enterer never to come forth. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nares.) 


ministry (min’is-tri), n.; pl. ministries (-triz). 


pouery also ministery ; = F. ministére = Sp. 
g. It. ministerio, < L. ministcrium, the office 
or function of an attendant or servant, atten- 
dance, service, office, occupation, employment, 
a suite of attendants, etc., < minister, an at- 
tendant, servant, minister: see minister,n. Cf. 
ministerium, and mister2, mystery2, ult.< L. minis- 
terium.} 1. The act of ministering; the ren- 
dering of service; ministration. 
It was a worthy edifying sight... 
To see kind hands attending day and night, 
With tender ministry, from place to place. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 75. 
2. The state of ministering or serving; agency; 
instrumentality. 
The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 


but directs the atfairs of it ever since by... the ordinary 
ministry of second causes, Bp. Atterbury. 


minium (min’i-um), 7. 


miniver (min ‘’i-vér), 7. 


minivet (min’i-vet), ». 


mink 


Think not that he, . . . who filled the chambers of the sky 
With the ever-flowing air, hath need tu use 
The ministries thou speakeat of. 
Bryant, Tale of Cloudland. 

3. The office or function of a minister, civil or 
ecclesiastical; the state of being a minister, in 
any sense; the exercise of a ministerial office: 
as, to discharge one’s ministry faithfully ; to en- 
ter the ministry of the gospel; to be appointed 
to the ministry of war. 

Every one that came to do the service of the ministry 
. . - in the tabernacle of the congregation. Num. iv. 47. 


Do you think in your heart that you are truly called 
... tothe Order and Ministry of Priesthood? 
Book of Common Prayer, Ordering of Priests. 


Their ministry perform’d, and race well run, ... 

They die. Milton, P. L., xii. 506. 
4. The general or a particular body of minis- 
ters of religion; the ministerial gr clerical class; 


the clergy or priesthood. In episcopal churches the 
ministry consists of bishops, pricsts, and deacons, and of 
subdeacons and the minor orders, when such exist, in ad- 
dition to these. 


5. The body of ministers of state in a coun- 
try; the heads of departments collectively; the 
executive administration: as, to form a minis- 
try; the policy of the British ministry; the 
French ministry has resigned. In the United 
States the corresponding body is ealled the 
cabinet. 


The word Ministry was not then in use, but Counsel- 
lors or Courtiers. For the King himself [Charles ITL.] 
then took so much upon him that the ministers had not 
that aggregute title. Roger North, Examen, p. 69. (Davies.) 


The first English ministry was ia formed; nor 
is it possible to say quite precisely when it began to exist. 

Sacaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 
6. A ministerial department of government; 
the organization of functionaries administering 
a branch of public affairs; a minister and his 
subordinates collectively: as, the ministry of 
war or of justice. 


Immediately below these three institutions stand the 
ministrics,ten in number. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 198. 


ministryship (min‘is-tri-ship), ». [¢ ministry 
+ -ship.] The office of a minister; ministry. 
Swift. [Rare.] 


[Formerly also minion, 
€ OF. minion, F. minium = Sp. Pg. It. minio; < 
L. minium, native cinnabar, red ‘lead: said to 
be a Spanish (Hispanic) word. Hence miniate, 
miniature.] Red oxid of lead, Pb3O4, produced 
by maintaining the protoxid (litharge) at a low 
red heat for some time in presence of air. It 
is a bright-orange granular powder, used as a 

igment and in the manufacture of flint-glass. 

ee vermilion.—Iron minium, a name given toa large 
number of substances used as paints, especially for iron- 
work and sea-going vessels.— Oxidized minium, a dried 
composition consisting of lead nitrate, lead peroxid, and 


undecomposed minium, obtained by drying a magma of 
minium and nitric acid. 


[Formerly also min- 
ever, meniver, dial. minifer; « ME. meniver, meny- 
ver, < OF. menu ver, menu vcr, menu vair, & gray- 
ish fur, miniver, also ‘the beast that bears it” 
(Cotgrave), lit. little vair: .menu, little; vair, a 
kind of fur: see minute! and vair.] 1. A mixed 
or spotted fur once commonly used for lining or 


trimming garments. According to Cotgrave, it was 
“the fur of ermins mixed or spotted with the fur of the 
weesel called gris”; but acccrding to Planché, miniver 
‘was the white part only of the patchwork designs of dif- 
ferent furs in use at certain epochs during the middle ages, 
as is seen in the heraldic furs, which retain the designs 
most commonly used at that time. 
A burnet cote heng therwith alle, 
Furred witli no menyvere. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 227. 
Me lists not tell of ouches rare, 
Of marbles green, and braided hair, 
And kirtles furred with miniver. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 4. 


2. In her., a fur like vair, with the peculiarity 
that the escutcheon-miniver contains six or 
more horizontal rows of spots.—3. The Sibe- 
rian squirrel, which has fine white fur; also, the 
fur itself. 

One of various cam- 
pophagine birds of the genus Pericrocotus. 


mink (mingk),. [Formerly also minx (appar. 


an error); appar. < Sw. mdnk, a mink (Putorius 
lutreola), transferred from the European mink 
to the American species.] 1. An American 
digitigrade carnivorous quadruped of the fam- 
ily Mustelida, Putorius (Lutreola) vison, of semi- 
aquatic habits. The mink belongs to the same genus 
as the stoats and weasels, but to a different subgenus, its 
form being modified in adaptation to its aquatic habits, 
in which respect it approaches the otters. It was once 
called lesser otter. It is larger and stouter than any stoat 
with shorter ears, uniformly bushy tall, and half-webbed 
feet; the color is rich dark chestnut-brown, blackening 


mink 


on the back and tail; the chin, and usually some irregular 
paces on the throat, breast, or belly, are white. It is 15 

o 18 inches long, the tail 6 or 8 inches more. It is found 
everywhere in North America in suitable places; its fur 


American Mink (Puforius ( Lutrcola) vison), 


is valuable, and the animal {s systematically trapped, es- 
pecially in British America. Like its relatives, the mink 
exhales a strong musky odur, and is destructive to poultry. 
It has been tamed, and bred in minkeries, like the ferret. 
The little black or mountain mink, described by Audubon 
and Bachman as a distinct species, P. nigrescens, is a small 
dark variety. The corresponding animal in Europe is P. 
tutreola, commonly called norz or norz, and by ita Swedish 
name munk (sometimes mank)—the designation Euro- 
pean mink being a late book-name. It is much like the 
American mink, but its average size is smaller, and it usu- 
ally has the upper lip as well as the chin white, and pre- 
sents certain dental peculiarities. The Siberian mink, 
lately so called, is the kulon, P. sibiricus, a quite differ- 
ent species. Also called vison. 
2. Same as he oa (a). 

minkery (ming’kér-i), n.; pl. minkertes (-iz). [« 
mink + -ery.] An establishment where minks 
are bred and trained for ratting, like the ferret. 

Mr. Resseque’s minkery consisted of twelve stalls, each 
twelve feet square, of stale soil, and surrounded with a 
fence, and some special precautions to prevent the escape 
of the animals. 

Coues, Fur-Bearing Animals (ed. 1877), p. 182. 
minne}, ~.and v. See min’. 
minne (min’e-dring’king), n. [< G. 
minne, love, + EK. drinking, verbal n. of drink, v.] 
Originally, a heathen practice pan ee eu- 
tonic nations at grand sacrifices and banquets, 
in honor of the gods or in memory of the ab- 
sent or deceased. This custom was sanctioned b 
the church, the saints being substituted for the gods, an 
was especially consecrated to St. John the Evangelist and 
to St. Gertrude. Traces of it are still found in certain 
localities of Germany. 

Minne-drinking, even as a religious rite, apparently ex- 
ists to this day in some parts of Germany. At Otbergen, 
a village of Hildesheim, on Dec. 27 ciety year a chalice of 
wine is hallowed by the priest, and handed to the congre- 

ation in the church to drink as Johannis segen (bless- 
ng). Grimm, Teut. Mythol. (trans.), I. 62. 
minnekint, ». An obsolete form of minikin. 
minnelied (min’e-lét), ». [G., < minne, love, 
+ lied, song.] A love-song. 
The first lyrical writer of Holland was John I., duke of 
Brabant, who practised the minnelied with success. 
Encye. Brit., XII. 90. 
minnepoetry (min’e-po’et-ri), n. The poetry 
of the minnesingers. 

The classical representative of Minnepoetry, Walther von 

der Vogelweide. Amer, Jour. Phalol., VIII. 454. 
minnesinger (min’e-sing-ér), n. (G., < minne, 
love, + singer, a singer.] One of a class of 
German lyric poets and singers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, so called because love 
was the chief theme of their poems. They were 
chiefly or exclusively men of noble descent — knights, no- 
bles, princes, and even emperors, They sang their pieces 
to their own accompaniment on the viol, and often en- 
gaged in poetical contests for the gratification of princes 
and ladies of the court. Among the chief seats of the min- 
nesingers were Swabia and Austria, and the leading dialect 


used was the Swabian. The minnesingers were succeeded 
by the mastersingers. See mastersinger 


esotan (min-e-s6’tan), n. [< Minnesota 
(see def.) + -an.] A native or an inhabitant 
of Minnesota, a northwestern State of the 
United States, north of Iowa. 
minnet (min’et),. See minute2. 
minnie! (min’i),. A dialectal form of minnow. 
minnie? (min’i), 2. [Dim. of min4.] A child- 
ish word for mother. ([Scotch.] 
Bad luck on the penny that tempted mi minnie 


To sell her poor Jenny for siller an’ lan 
Burns, What Can a Young Lassie. 


minnikint, minnikent, ». and a. Obsolete 
forms of minikin. 
minning (min’ing),n. [< ME. minnyng; verbal 
n. of mains, ] oe 
minning-dayt (min’ing-da),. [ME. minnyng- 
day.) The anniversary of a death, on which 
the deceased was had in special remembrance, 
and special offices were said for his soul. See 
a year’s mind, under mind}. 
All the day and night after the Buriall they vse to have 
_ excessive ringinge for ye dead, as also at the twel-monthes 
day after, which they call a minninge-day. 
Chetham Mise., V. xv. (N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 448.) 
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minnis (min’is),. [Cf. minnow.] The stickle- 
back. (Local, Eng.] 
minnow (min’6), x. [Formerly also minouw, 
minoe, menow, ete.; also dial. minny, minnie 
(ef. equiv. dial. minim, minnan, mennam, men- 
nom, appar. conformed to L. minimus, least: 
see minim); < ME. menow, & minnow, appar. 
< AS. *mine, myne (pl. mynas), a minnow 
(glossed by ML. mena); possibly from the root 
of min2, less, with ME. term. -ow due to con- 
fusion with some other word, perhaps OF. 
menu, small; cf. ME. menuse, small fish, < OF. 
menuise (ML. menusia), small fish collectively, 
< L. minutus, small: see menuse2.] 1. The small- 
est of the British cyprinoid fishes, Phozxinus 


Common English Minnow (PAoxtnaus lavts). 


aphya or levis. Artificial minnows are used by anglers 
for trolling, spinning, or casting, and are made of metal, 
glaga, and rubber, gilded, silvered, or painted attractively. 


Hear you this Triton of the minnows? 
Shak., Cor., til. 1. 89. 


2. In the United States, one of many different 


fishes of small size. (a) Any cyprinoid of the genus 
Phozinus, of which there are several species, from 1} to 
8 inches long, in the Mississippi ‘basin and westward, as 
P. neogeus, P. fammeus, P. phlegethontis. This isthe cor- 
rect use of minnow, though in oh speech it extends 
to various other little cyprinoids, also loosely called 
roach, dace, shiner, etc. Among these may be mentioned 
the red minnows of the genus Chrosomus, as C. erythrogas- 
ter, one of the prettiest of all, 2 or 3 inches long; the 
silvery minnow, ash oes be geared nuchalis, and others of this 
genus; the black-headed minnow or fathead, Pimephales 
promelas; the blunt-nosed minnow, Hyborhynchus no- 
tatus; the Texan hardmouth minnow, Cochlognathus or- 
natus ; the bull-headed and straw-colored minnows, Cltola 
taurocephalus and C. straminea; the spotted-tail, C. stig- 
maturus, and more than 60 other kinds of Cliola; about 
50 shiners of the genus Minnilus; various species of the 
genera Rhinichthys, Ceratichthys, Apocape, Couesius, etc. 
These abound in fresh waters of the United States, and 
minnow is the usual name of all those which have not 
more particular designations. (6b) One of numerous small 
cyprinodont fishes, otherwise known as Killijishes and 
mummychogs, and more fully called top-minnows, as Zygo- 
nectes notatus and many others of this genus. The most 
abundant of these is Fundtulus heteroclitus, found in brack- 
ish waters from Maine to Mexico, and sometimes speci- 
fied as salt-water minnow. F. diaphanus is the spring 
minnow. (c) Any American member of the family Um- 
bride and genus Umbra or Melanura, as U. or M. limé, 
more fully called mud-minnov, 4 inches long, found from 
New England to Minnesota and South Carolina, often in 
mere mud-holes which would hardly be expected to lodge 
any fish. It is closely related to U. crameri of Austria. 
(d) One of various small viviparous perches or embioto- 
coid fishes of California, chiefly of salt water, as the spa- 
rada, Micrometrus or Cymatogaster aggregatus. (e) One of 
several small suckers or catostomoid fishes: a loose use. 


minnow-harness (min’d-hir’nes), ». An arti- 


ficial bait used for trolling to which a minnow 
can be attached. 


minny (min‘i),». A provincial form of minnow. 
mino j 


(mé’nd), 2. ap.] A thatch-like rain- 
coat or cape made of hempen fibers, long grass, 
rushes, or the like laid close together, and bound 


Mino. 


in place at the top by {litte or by some simi- 
lar means: used in Japan by coolies, farm- 
laborers, etc. 


minorate 


mino? (mi’no), . A variant of mina2., 
minor (mi’nor), a. andn. [< ME. *minour, me- 
nour, € OF. menor, F. mineur = Sp. Pg. menor 
= It. minore, < L. minor (neut. minus), less, com- 
par. (with superl. minimus, least: see minim, 
minimum, ete.) associated with adj. parvus, 
small; = AS. min = OS. minniro, etc., less: see 
min2.] J, a. 1. Smaller (than the other); less; 
lesser: applied definitively to one of two units 
or parts, and opposed to major or greater: as, 
the minor axis of an ellipse; the minor premise 
of a syllogism; the minor part of an estate. 
They altered this custom from cases of high concernment 


to the most trivial debates, the minor part ordinarily en- 
tering their protest. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


2. Smaller than others; of inferior rank or de- 
gree; lower; hence, small; inconsiderable; not 
capital, serious, or weighty: as, the minor offi- 
cers of government; a minor canon; the minor 
points of an argument; minor faults or consid- 
erations. 
Now frere menour, now jacobyn. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1, 6838. 
Neither in the name of muJtitude do I only include the 
base and minor sort of people. 
Stir 7. Browne, Religio Medici, if. 1. 
Inconsistency with respect to questions of ménor impor- 
tance is not likely to be regarded as dishonourable. 
Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 
8. Under age. (Rare. ] 
At which time. . . the king was ménor. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 145. 


4. In music: (a) Of intervals, less; shorter; 
smaller (as compared with major intervals). 
The word is more often applied to seconds, thirds, sixtha, 
seventha, ninths, etc., designating an interval equal to the 
corresponding major interval less one half-step. It has 
also been applied of late to fourths, fifths, and eighths, and 
is then equivalent to the older term diminished. Finally, 
it is used to designate the smaller of two intervals that dif- 
fer by a minute quantity, as a minor tone (10:9), which 
is a comma less than a major tone: op to major. 
Bee interval, 5. (b) Of tonalities and scales, char- 
acterized by a minor third and also usually by 
& minor sixth, and often a minor seventh: op- 
poe to major. See key, tonality, scale. (c) 

f triads and chords generally, characterized 
by a minor third between the lowest and the 
next to the lowest tones: opposed to major. See 
triad, and chord,4. (d) Of modes, characterized 
by the use of a minor tonality and of minor ca- 
dences: as, the piece is written throughout in 
the minor mode: opposed to major. See major, 4. 
—Bob minor. See bod!, 7.—Minor abstraction. See ab- 
straction.— Minor axis. Same as conjugate peat ae 
see, under aziel).— Minor canon, determinant, ex- 
communication. See the nouns.— Minor orders (ec- 
cles.), See order.— Minor , that premise which 
con s the minor term. is is the usual definition, but 
there has been much dispute on the subject. See major, 5. 
—Minor prophets, a name given collectively to twelve 

rophetic Old Testament books, from Hosea to Malachi, 
nclusive, and their authors. See prophet.— Minor term, 
a asi the subject of the conclusion of a categorical syl- 
ogism. 


IT, x. 1. A person of either sex who is under 
age; one who is of less than the legal age for 
the performance of certain acts; one under the 
authority of parents or guardians, because of not 
having reached the age at which the law permits 
one to make contracts and manage one’s own 

roperty; an infant in the legal sense. In Scots 
aw, minor, when used in contradistinction to prpil, signi- 
fies a person above the age of pupilarity (twelve in females 
and fourteen in males) and under that of majority, which in 
both sexes is twenty-one years. The technical term in Eng- 
lish and United States law for one under the age of legal 
capacity (twenty-one years) is tnfant, but minor is used in 
the same sense in general literature. Compare age, n., 3. 


Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run, 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, L. i 3& 


King Henry, although old enough at seven to be crowned, 
was still a ménor. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 173. 
2. Inlogic, the minor term, or the minor prem- 
ise. See I.—3. In music, the minor mode or a 
minor tonality or minor chord taken absolutely. 
In all your music our pathetic minor 


Your ears shall cross. 
Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 


4. (cap.] A Franciscan friar; a Minorite: so 
called from a name of the Franciscan order, 
Fratres Minores, or Lesser Brethren. Also called 
Friar Minor.— Minor of a determinant. Sec deter- 
minant.— Rosy minor a species of moth. See Miana. 
minorate} (mi’n6-rat), v. 4 (< LL. minoratus, 
pp. of minorare (> It. minorare = Sp. Pg. mi- 
norar, make less), diminish, <¢ L. minor, less: 
see minor.] To diminish. 
Which ft [sense] doth not only by the advantageous as- 
sistance of a tube, but by less industrious experiments, 


showing in what de; istance minorates the object. 
anville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viit. 


minoration 


minoration (mi-n6-ra’shon), n. (= F. mino- 


ration = Sp. minoracion = Pg. minoragdo = It. 
minorazione, < LL. minoratio(n-), diminution, < 


minorare, diminish: see minorate.] 1. A less- 


ening; diminution. 


We now do hope the mercies of God will consider our 


degenerated integrity unto some ménoration of our of- 
fences. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1 2. 
2. In med., mild purgation by laxatives. 
minorative (mi’no-ra-tiv),a.andn. [=F. mi- 
noratif, minorative, = Sp. Pg. minorativo, less- 
ening, = It. minorativo, minorative; as minora- 
i(ton) + -ive.]) I, a. Mildly laxative: applied 
to certain medicines. 
Il. x. A mildly laxative medicine. 


For a ménorative or gentle potion he took four hundred 
pound weight of colophoniac scammony. 


y 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 38. (Davies.) 


minoress (mi’nor-es), n. (< minor + -e38.] 1. 
A female under age.— 2+. A nun under the rule 


of St.Clare. ( Tyrwhitt.) [This word is found in the 
early printed editions of the ‘‘Romaunt of the Rose,” 1. 
149. Moverease appears in modern editions taken from the 
original French (Rom. of the Rose, 1. 141).] 


Minorite (mi’nor-it), ». and a. 
ite2,.) In. A Franciscan friar; a 
minor, n., 4. 

Some minorite among the clergy. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, ii. 202. (Davies.) 

II. a. Belonging to the Franciscans. 

Few movements within the bosom of the Church were 
more aroenent with auspicious augury for its reformation 
than the rise of the Mtnorite orders. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 381. 

minority (mi- or mi-nor’i-ti), .; pl. minorities 

(-tiz). (=F. minorité = Pr. menoretat = Sp. mi- 

noridad = Pg. minoridade = It. minorita, < ML. 

ménorita(t-)s, a being less, minority,< L. minor, 

lesa: see minor.) 1+. The state of being minor 
or smaller. 

From this narrow time of gestation [may] ensue a mé- 
mority or smallness in the exclusion. 

Str 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., fit. 6. 

2. The minor part in number; the smaller of 

two aggregates into which a whole is divided 

numerically; a number lessthan half: opposed 
to majority. 
That mé. of the Scottish nation by the aid of which 


ménority 
the government had hitherto held the majority down. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


Remember, sir, that evens great and excellent is 
in minorities. erson, Address to Kossuth. 
Specifically—3. The smaller of two related 
aggregates of persons; the minor division of 
any whole number of persons: as, the rights of 
the minority; government by minorities. 

To give the minority a negative upon the majority, 
which is always the case where more than a majority is 
requisite to a decision, is . . . to subject the sense of the 
greater number to that of the lesser. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 22. 
4. The state of being a minor or not come of 
age, and therefore legally incapacitated for the 
performance of certain acts; the period or in- 
terval before one is of full age, generally the 
period from birth until twenty-one years of age 
(see age, 3); in Scots law, the interval between 
pupilarity and majority. See minor, n., 1. 

What mean all those hard restraints and shackles put 
upon us in our seinority Works, IV. v. 


Bing Sone dying, his brother Edred in the Minority 
of his Nephews was crowned at Kingston upon Thames. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 


Minority representation. See proportional represen- 
tation, under representation. 

minorship (mi’nor-ship), ». [< minor + -ship.] 
The state of being a minor. 

Minotaur (min’6-taér), n. [< ME. Minotaur, < 
OF. Minotaur, F. Minotaure = Sp. Pg. It. Mi- 
notauro, ¢ L. Minotaurus, < Gr. Mevdravpoc, the 
Minotaur, appar. < Mivwc, Minos, a legenda 
king and lawgiver of Crete, + raipo¢, a bull. 
But this is perhaps a popular etym. of some 
name not understood. ] Gr. myth., @ mon- 
ster represented as having a human body and 
the head of a bull, who was the offspring of 
Pasiphaé, wife of Minos, and a bull sent by Po- 
seidon. He was confined in the Cretan labyrinth and 
fed with human fiesh, devoured the seven youths and 
seven maidens whom Minos compelled the Athenians 
to send him periodically as tribute, and was killed by 
the hero Theseus, a member of the last company so sent, 
who eacaped from the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos. Hence, {n modern literature, the 
name is used to characterize any devouring or destroying 
agency of which the action is in some way comparable to 
that attributed to the Cretan monster. 


And by his [Theseus’s] baner born is his penonn 

Of gold ful riche, in which ther was {-be 

The Minotaur which that he slough in Crete. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L. 122. 


< mmor + 
inor. See 


minstraciet, 7. 
minstrel (min’strel), n. 
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Thou may’st not wander in that labyrinth: 
There Minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 8. 189. 


minourt,”. A Middle English form of miner. 
minsitivet,a. [Appar. irreg. < minse, mince, + 
-ttive.] Mincing; affected; servile. 
Never say, your lordship, nor your honour; but you, and 


you, m lord, and my lady: the other they count too sim- 
ple and minsitive. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 


minster (min’stér), x. [< ME. minster, mynster, 
munster, menstre, etc.,< AS. mynster = D. mun- 
ster = MLG. munster = OHG. munusturi, munis- 
tri, monastri, MHG. G. mitinster = OF. mustier, 
moustier, F. moitier, < LL. monasterium, < Gr. 
fovacT7piov, & Monastery: see monastery.] Ori- 
ginally, a monastery; afterward, the church of 
a monastery; also, from the fact that many 
such churches, especially in Great Britain, be- 
came cathedrals, a cathedral church which had 
such an origin: as, York minster; hence, any ca- 
thedral: as, the minster of Strasburg. It is found 


also in the names of several places which owe their origin 
nster. 


to a monastery: as, Westeninster, Leomi 
The same nyght the kynge comaunded the children to 
go wake in the cheiff mynster till on the mvrowe be-fore 
mease, that no lenger he wolde a-bide. 
Merlin (CE. E, T. 8.), il. $74. 
The wees one great minster seem, 
That t 


be with praise and Braver. 
Lowell, Godminster Chimes, 


An old form of minstrelsy. 

[< ME. minstrel, myn- 
strelle, minstral, mynstral, menstral, munstral, 
ministral, menestral, < OF. menestral, menestrel, 
menestercl, F. ménestrel = Pr. menestral = Sp. 
menestral, menestril, ministril = Pg. ministrel, 
menestrel, menistrel = It. mintstrello, minestrel- 
lo,< ML. ministralis (also, after Rom., ministrel- 
lus), a servant, retainer, jester, singer, player, 
< L. minister, a servant, 
attendant: see minister. 
Cf. ML. ministerialis in 
same sense, < ministeri- 
um, service: see ministe- 
rial.) 1. A musician, 
especially one who sings 
or recites to the accom- 


penmment of instruments. 

cifically, in the middle ages, 
the minstrels were a class who 
devoted themselves to the 
amusement of the great in cas- 
tle or camp by singing ballads 
or songs of love and war, some- 
times of their own composition, 
with accompaniment on the 
harp, lute, or other instrument, 
together with suitable mimicry 
and action, and also by story- 
telling, etc. Theintermediato 
class of professional musicians 
from which the later minstrels 
sprang appeared in France as 
early as the eighth century, and 
was by the Norman conquest in- 
troduced into England, where 
it was assimilated with the 
Anglo-Saxon gleemen. Every- 
where the social importance of 
the minstrels slowly degener- 
ated, until in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they had formed them- 
selves generally into gilds of 
itinerant popular musicians 
and mountebanks. In England they fell so lowin esteem 
that in 1597 they were classed by a statute with rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars; but in France their gilds 
were maintained until the revolution. See gleeman, trou- 
badour, trouvere, and jongleur. 

Whan the servise was ffynisshed, the kynge Arthur and 
the Barouns returned in to the paleys, whcre-as was grete 
plente of mynstralles, and iogelours, and other. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fib 454. 
Ye'll gi’e the third to the minstrel 
That plays before the king. 
oung Akin (Child’s Ballads, I. 184). 
Wake ye from your sleep of death, 
Minstrels and bards of other days! 
Scott, Bard's Incantation. 

But while the minstrel proper accompanied his lord to 
the field and shared with him the danger and the honour 
of his warlike exploits, the connection between him and 
the humbler kind of entertainer [the jongleur], who was 
still the servant of the multitude rather than of a par- 
ticular lord, cannot have been wholly forgotten. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 18. 


Hence— 2. Any poet or musician. [Poctical.] 
—3, Originally, one of a class of singers of 
negro melodies and delineators of life on the 
Southern plantations which originated in the 
United States about 1830: called negro min- 
strels, although they are usually white men 
whose faces and hands are blackened with 


burnt cork. The characteristic feature of sucha Fronpe 
or band is the middle-man or interlocutor, who leads the 
talk and gives the cues, and the two end-men, who usually 
perform on the tambourine and the bones, and between 
whom the indispensable conundrums and jokes are ex- 


Minstrel.— From the Mal- 
son des Musiciens, Rheims, 
France; x3th century. 


mint 


changed. As now constituted, a negro-minstrel troupd 
retains but little of its original character except the black 
faces and the old jokes. 
minstrel-squire (min’strel-skwir), 1. A min- 
strel who was attached to one particular person. 
minstrelsy (min‘strel-si), ». [(« ME. ménstral- 
cie, mynstralcye, menstralcy, minstracie, men- 
stracye, etc., < OF. menestralsie, minstrelsy, < 
menestral, minstrel: see minstrel.}] 1. The art 
or occupation of minstrels; singing and play- 
ing in the manner of a minstrel; lyrical song 
and music. 
Holliche thanne with his host higede to here tentes 


With merthe of alle menstracye, and made hem attese. 

. William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1205. 
When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights and ai Basak minstrelsy. 

Shak., T. of A., if. 2. 170. 
Originally . . . the profeasion of the joculator included 
all the arts attributed to the ininstrels; and accordingly 
his performance was called his minstrelsy in the reign of 
Edward II,, and even after he had obtained the appella- 
tion ofatregetour. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 287. 


2. An assemblage or company of minstrels; a 
body of singers and players. 
So many maner minstracie at that mariage were. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5010. 


The bride hath paced into the hall — 
Red as a rose is she! 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry méinstrelzy. 

Coteridge, Ancient Mariner, i. 
3t. A collection of instruments used by min- 
strels. 

For sorwe of which he brak his minstralcie, 
Bothe harpe and lute, and giterne and sautrie. 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, L 168. 
Lutte and rybybe, bothe gangande, 
And all manere of mynatralaye. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 106). 
4. Acollection or body of lyrical songs and bal- 
lad poetry, such as were sung by minstrels: as, 
Seott’s “‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
The body of traditional minstrelay which commemorated 


the heroic deeds performed in these wars. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 


7 mint} (mint), n. (<ME. mint, mynt, menet, mu- 


net, < AS. mynet, mynit, mynyt (not *mynt), a 
coin, coin, coinage, money (ef. mynet-smiththe, 
a place for coinage, a mint), = OF ries. menote, 
meric, nionte, munte = D. munt = MLG. LG. 
munte, monte = OHG. muniza, muniz, MHG. G. 
minze, a place for coining money, & coin, = Ieel. 
mynt, mint, = Sw. mynt, a place for coining 
money, @ coin, money, = Dan. mynt, a coin, 
money, mont, a place for coining money, = OF. 
moneie, monoic, KF. monnaie (> E. money) = Pr. 
Sp. moneda = Pg. moeda = It. moneta, money, 
< L. moneta, a place for coining money, money, 
coin, < Afoneta, a surname of Juno, in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined, lit. adviser, 
€ monere, warn, advise: sce monish, monitor. 
Cf. money, a doublet of mintl.] 1. A coin; 
coin; coined money; money. 

Thees if me spende, or mynt for them reccyve, 

The sonner wol they brymme ayeine and brynge 

Forth pigges moo, 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 

2. A place where money is coined by public 


authority. The coining of money is now considered a 
prerogative of government. In early times there were 
many mintsin England, but now the only one in that coun- 
try is the Mint, Tower Hill, London. The United 
States Mint was established by act of April 2d, 1792, and 
located at Philadelphia. Other mints have since been es- 
tablished at San Francisco, New Orleans, Carson City, and 
Denver (but the last two are, properly speaking, assay of- 
fices). The United States Mint is a bureau of the Trea- 
sury Department, under the charge of an officer called the 
Director of the Mint. 

And se (vpon the matter) to set the mint on work, and 
to giue way to new coines of siluer, which should bee 
then minted. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 215. 

In one higher roome of this Mint... I saw fourteene 
marvaflous strong chests, ... inwhich is kept nothing but 
money. Coryat, Crudities, I. 242. 
3. Figuratively, a source of fabrication or in- 
vention. 

And hane a mént in their pragmaticall heads of such 
supersubtle inuentions. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 393. 

The busy mtnt 
Of our laborious thonghts is ever going, 
And cofning new desires. Quarles, Emblems, if. 2. 


4. A quantity such as a mint turns out; a great 
supply or store: as, a mint of money. _ 
And so tasselled and so ruffled with a mint of bravery. 

R. D. Blaekmorc, Lorna Doone, p. 129. 
5. [{cap.) A place of privilege or asylum in 
Southwark, London, near the Queen’s Prison, 
where persons sheltered themselves from jus- 
tice, under the pretext that this place was an 
ancient palace of the crown. (Rapalje and 
Lawrence.) The privilego is now abolished.— 


mint 


Master of the mint, an officer in the English adminis- 
tration who presided over the mint. ‘he office has been 
abolished, the mint being now under the direct control of 
the chancellor of the exchequer.—- Warden of the mint, 
formerly, an officer of the English mint next in rank to 
the master. He collected the scigniorage, and superin- 
tended the manufacture of the coius. 

mint: (mint), v. ¢. 
AS. mynetian (= OS. muniton = OFries. mon- 
tia, muntia = D. MLG. munten =OHG. munizon, 
MHG. G. miinzen = Sw. mynta = Dan. mynte), 
coin, < mynet, acoin: see mintl,n.] 1. Tocoin; 
stamp and convert into money... 


Siluer and gold coyne, then mynted of purpose, was 
cast among the people in great quautitie. 

Hakluyt’s Vouages, 1. 467. 

A sovereign prince calls in the good old money . . . to 

be new marked and aninted. Lamb, Elia, p. 213. 


2. Toinvent; forge; fabricate. 

Jook into the titles whereby they hold those new por. 
tions of the crown, and you will find them of such natures 
as may be easily antnted. Bacon, War with Spain. 
And such mint [minted] phrase, as tis the worst of canting, 
By how much it affects the sense it has not. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


A full catalogue of exotic words, such as are daily minted 
by our Logodedali. Evelyn, To Sir Peter Wyche. 
mint? (mint), vn. [(« ME. minte, mynte, mente, ¢ 
AS. minte = MD. D. munt = LG. mynte, minte 
= OHG. minza, munza, MHG. G. minze, miinze 
= Ieel. minta = Sw. mynta = Dan. mynte (= 
F. menthe, > Sp. It. menta), < L. menta, mentha, 
Gr. wiva, pivty, mint.] 1. A plant of the genus 
Mentha. The most familiar species are the peppermint, 
M. miperita, and the spearmint (garden-mint, mackerel- 
mint), Af. viridis, well known as medicines and condi- 
ments. ‘The bergamot-mint, affording a perfuiners’ oil, 
is M. aquatica; the crisped or curled mint, the variety 
crispa of the same. The water-mint (or brook-mint) of 
older usage was M, sylvestris, now called Aorzemint. The 
corn-mint is M. arvensis. The pennyroyal-mint or penny- 
royal is M. Pilegiuwn — that is, flea-emint. The whorled 
mint is M. sativa; the wild mint of the United States, M. 
Cunadensix, See cut under Mentha. 

The mynte is in this moone ysowe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 192 
Then rubb'd it o’er with newly gather’d mint, 
A wholesome herb, that breath’d a grateful scent. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., viil. 88. 


2. One of several other, mostly labiate, plants 
with mint-like properties. Compare catmint.— 
Green mint, a cordial flavored with peppennint.— Mint 
Julep. See jiulep. 

mint? (mint), v.# [« ME. minten, menten, myn- 
ten, < AS. myntan, gemyntan, mean, intend, 


mint-julep (mint’jé‘lep), n. 


mint-mark (mint’ miirk), n. 


mint-master (mint’mas’tér), 7. 


mint-sauce (mint’sas’), 2. 


mint-st 


mint-tree (mint’tré), n. 


3780 
Since priests have been mtnfers, money hath been worse 
than it was before. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
The mtnter must adde of other weight... if the siluer 
be so pure. Camden, Remains, p. 204. 
God stamped his image upon us, and soGod is... our 
minter, our statuary. Donne, Sermons, vii. 


[< ME. *minten, *mynten, < mintht, rn. An obsolete variant of mint2. 


The primrose, and the purple hyacinth, 
The dainty violet, and the wholesome minth. 
Peele, Arraignment of Paris, L 1. 


mintjac (mint’jak), x. Same as muntjac. Encyc. 


Brit., XIII. 602. 
See julep. 


They were great roysters, much given to revel on hoe- 
cake and bacon, mint-julep and apple-toddy. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 247. 


mintmant (mint’man), ». A coiner; one skilled 


in coining or in coins. 

Let such as are to informe councils out of their particu- 
lar professions (as lawyers, sea-men, mint-men, and the 
like) be first heard befure cominittees. 

Bacun, Of Counsel (ed. 1887). 
A private mark 
put upon coins by the mint authorities for pur- 


poses of identification. Sometimes this mark indi- 
cates the pace of mintage, as ‘‘S” on certain sovereigns 
of Queen Victoria, denoting that the pieces were coined 
at Sydneyin Australia; sometimes it relates to the mint- 
master or other oflicial. 


meester = MHG, G. mtinzmeister = Sw. mynt- 
mdstare = Dan. myntmester; as mintl + mas- 
ter.] 1. The master or superintendent of a mint. 
That which is coined, as mintmastere confessed, is al- 
layed with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 
2. One who invents or fabricates. 
That the Iewes were forward Mint-Masters in this new- 
coyned Religion of Mahomet. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 263. 
Setting aside the odde coinage of your phrase, which no 
mintmaister of anges would allow for sterling. 
ton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
In cookery, mint 
chopped and mixed with vinegar and sugar, 
use ch et at as a sauce for roast lamb. 
ck (mint’stik), 2. Sticks of candy fla- 
vored with peppermint. [Local, U. 8.] 
The soldiers hunger for dates, figs, mint-stick, . . . that 
the sutler keeps for sale. 
New York Tribune, June 13, 1862. (Bartlett.) 
A plant of the Aus- 
tralian genus Prostanthera, especially P. lasi- 
anthos. 


minutary (min’i-ta-ri), a. 


minute! (mi-nit’), a. 


minute 


ture was minus twenty degrees (written — 20°, 
and read ‘‘twenty degrees below zero”). Insome 
common mathematical phrases, minus seems to be used as 
an adverb modifying the numeral adjective. Thus astrono- 
mers speak of the year minus 584 of the Christian era, 
meaning 535 BC. : : 
3. Marking or yielding less than nothing or less 
than zero; negative in value or result: as, the 
minus sign (see def. 1).—4. Deprived or devoid 
of; not having; without, as something neces- 
sary: as, he escaped minus his hat and coat; a 
gun minus its lock. [Colloq. or humorous. ]— 
5. Lacking positive value; wanting. ([Colloq.] 
His mathematics are decidedly minus, but the use of them 
is past long ago. C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 74. 


Minus acceleration. See acceleration (b’. 


minuscula (mi-nus’ki-li), 2.3; pl. minuscule 


(-16). [NL.: see minuscule.) Same as minuscule. 


minuscule (mi-nus’kal), a. and 2. [=F. minus- 


cule = Sp. mintiscula = Pg. It. minusculo, < NL. 
minuscula (se. littera), fem. of L. minusculus, 
rather small; dim. of minor, minus, less: see 
minor, minus. Cf. majuscule.| I, a. Small; of 
reduced form, as a letter; of or pertaining to 
writing in minuscule. 

Minuscule letters are cursive forms of the earlier unciala, 

Isaac Taylor, ‘The Alphabet, L 71. 
II. x. The kind of reduced alphabetical char- 
acter which, originating in the seventh century, 
was from about the ninth substituted in writing 
for the large uncial previously in use, and from 
which the small letter of modern Greek and Ro- 
man alphabets was derived; hence, a small or 
lower-case letter in writing or printing, as dis- 
tinguished from a capital or majuscule. 

The minuscule arose in the 7th century as a cursive mo- 
nastic script, more legible than the old cursive, and more 
rapidly written than the uncial, and constructed by a com- 
bination of the elements of both. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 160. 

The period of the uncials runs from the date of the ear- 
liest specimens on papyrus to the 9th century, that of the 
minuscule from the 9th century to the invention of print- 
ing. Eneye. Brit., XVII. 145. 
[< minute2, n., + 
-ary.|] Consisting of minutes. [Rare.] 

This their clock gathering up the least crumb of time, 
presenting the mtnutary fractions thereof. 

Fuller, Worthies, Berkshire. 
[= F. menu = Pr. menut 
=Sp. menudo = Pg. miudo = It. minuto,< L. mi- 
autus, little, small, minute, pp. of minuere, 
make smaller, lessen, diminish, < minu-, stem of 


purpose, think, suppose, < munan (pres. man), 
think, consider, remember: see mine3, mind1.] 
1. To aim; purpose; endeavor. [Old Eng. and 
Seotch. ] 


minor, smaller, less, minimus, smallest, least: 
see minor and min2,] 1. Very small, diminu- 
tive, or limited; extremely little in dimensions, 
extent, or amount. 


mint-warden (mint’war’dn), n. See warden of 
the mint, under mint. 

mint-whilet, ». Same as minute-while. 

minuend (min’i-end), ». [< L. minuendus, to 


Wyth grete wrath he can smynte, 
But he fayled of hys dynte, 
MS. Cantab., Ff. ii. 38, f. 189. (Hallivell.) 


They that mint at a gown of gold will always get a sleeve 
of it. Scott, Monastery, xvii. 
2. To insinuate; hint. (Scotch.] 
mintage (min’taj),. (< mint] + -age. Cf. F. 
monnayage = It. monetaggio, < ML. monetagium, 
<« L. moneta, money: see money, monetage.] 1. 
The act of coining or fabricating; formation; 
production by or as if by minting. 

Few literary theories of modern mintage have more to 
recommend them. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 15. 

The chief place of mintage in these regions was the great 
trading and colonizing city of Miletus. 

B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, Int., p. xlvi. 

2. That which is minted, or formed by or as if 
by coining or stamping; hence, a fabrication 
or manufacture; a coinage. 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage. Sterling. 

Of one of his mintages [coined words] Mr. Reade is, ap- 
parently, not alittle proud. F. Hall, Mod, Eng., p. 26. 
3. The charge for or cost of minting; the duty 
or allowance for coinage; seigniorage on coins. 


minuet (min’i-et), 7. 


be diminished, gerundive of minuere, lessen: 
see minutel, | Inari th., the number from which 
another number is to be deducted in the pro- 
cess of subtraction. 

(= Sp. minuete, minué = 
Pg. minuete = It. minuetlo, ¢ F. menuet, a dance 
so called from the small steps taken in it, < 
menuet, smallish, little, pretty, thin (Cotgrave), 
dim. of menu, small,< L. minutus, small: see min- 
utel,] 1, A slow and graceful dance, invented, 
probably in Poitou, France, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Throughout the 
eighteenth century it was the most popular of 
the more stately and ceremonious dances.— 2. 
Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, which 


is triple and slow. Minuets are frequently found in 
the old suite, and also in the later sonata and symphony. 
They properly consist of two contrasted sections of six- 
teen measures cach, the second of which is generally called 
a trio, because originally written for but three instru- 
ments; but this regular form is often considerably modi- 
fied. Beethoven was the first to replace the minuet in 
the sonata and the symphony by the scherzo, which re- 
sembled the minuet somewhat in rhythm, but was more 
sprightly and unrestricted in form and spirit. 

Cot- 


An obsolete form of minim. 


We have also glasses and means to see small and minute 
bodies perfectly and distinctly. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

He was fond of detail — no little thing was too minute 
for his delicate eye. : 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, Washington. 

2. Very small in scope or degree; relating to 
or consisting of small points or matters; par- 
ticular; closely precise or exact: as, minute 
details of directions; minute criticism.—3. At- 
pee to very small particulars; marking or 
noting little things or precise details; very close 
or careful: as, minute observation. 

These minute philosophers . . . plunder all who come 
in their way. Berkeley, Minute Philosopher, i. 

If we wish to be very minute, we pronounce the ¢ in the 
first syllable long. Walker. 

Bacon was fond of display, and unused to pay minute 
attention to domestic affairs. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
Minute anatomy. See anatomy. = Syn. 1. Little, dimin- 
utive, slender, fine.— 2, Circumstantial, Particular, Minute, 
exact, detailed. Acircumstantial account gives the facts in 
detail ; while ctreumstantial may include only the leading 
circumstances, a particular account gleans more closely, 
gathering all that are of any importance or interest; a 
minute account details even the slightest facts, perhaps 
those that are trivial and tedious. 


minumt, 2. 
grave. 
minus (mi’nus), a. [< L. minus, neut. of minor, 


minute? (min’it), n. and a. [< ME. minute, 
mynute, mynet (in comp. also mynt-), a minute 
(of time), a moment (also a small piece of 


Some small savings would accrue from the less amount 
of mtintage required. Jevons, Money, p. 168. 


mint-bush (mint’bush), ». A plant of the Aus- 


tralian genus Prostanthera. 

mint-drop (mint’drop), ”. 1. A sugar-plum fla- 
vel with peppermint.—2. Acoin. (Slang, 
minter (min’tér),”. [< ME. minter, < AS. myne- 
tere, one who coins, one who deals in money, 
a money-changer, = OS. munitferi, a money- 
changer, = OF ries. menotere, mentere, mentre, 
munter = D. munter, muntster = MLG. munter, 
= OHG. munizari, MHG. munzer, G. miinzer, a 
money-changer, = F. monnayeur =It. monetiere, 
< LL. monetarius, a master of the mint, a coiner, 
< L. moneta, mint, money, coin: see mint! and 
money. Cf. moneyer and monetary.) A coiner; 
one who mints or stamps coin; hence, one who 
fabricates or makes as if by coining. 


less: see minor.] 1. Less (by a certain amount): 
followed by a noun as an apparent object (a 
preposition, by, to be supplied): as, the net 
amount is so much minus the waste or tare; 
25 minus 91816. Inalgebra and arithmetic this sense 
is indicated by the sign —, called the minus sign or sign 
of subtraction: as, a — b = 2, which is read ‘‘a minus 0 
equals 7"; 25 — 9 = 16, 

2. Less than nothing; belonging to the in- 
verse or negative side, as of an account; lying 
in the direction from the origin of measurement 
opposite to ordinary quantities; below zero, or 
below the lowest point of positive or upward 
reckoning: as, a minus amount or sum (that is, 
an amount or sum representing loss or debt); 
a minus quantity in an equation (that is, one 
having the minus sign before it); the tempera- 


money), = MD. minute, D. minuut = G. minute 
= Sw. Dan. minut, ¢ OF. minute, F. minute, f., 
= Sp. Pg. It. minuto, < LL. minutum, a small 
portion or piece, ML., a small part (of time), a 
minute, neut. of minutus, small: see minitel.) 
I, n. 1+. Something very small; an unimportant 
particular; a petty detail; atrifle; specifically, 

a mite or half-farthing. 
But whanne a pore widewe was come, sche cast two 
mynutis, that is, a ferthing. Wyclif, Mark xii. 42. 

Let me hear from thee every minute of newr. 

Jonson, Staple of News, i. 2. 


Curious of mtnutes, and punctual in rites and ceremo- 
nials, but most negligent and incurtous of judgment and 
the love of God. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 26s. 


2. The sixtieth part of any unit. Especially —(a) 
The sixtieth part of an hour ; loosely, a short space of time. 


minute 


Euery degree of the bordure contieneth 4 minutes — that 
is to seyn, ménuies of an howre. Chaucer, Astrolabe. 
For the lachesse 
Of halfe a minute of an houre, 
Fro tirst he began laboure, \ 
He loste all that he had do. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., iv. 


Nor all the pleasures there 
Her mind could ever move one minute's stay to make. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, vi. 388. 


@) In geom., the sixtieth part of a degree of a circle. 
vision of units by sixtieths is the characteristic of the 
Babylonian system. Ptolemy, following the Babylonian 
astronomers, divides the diameter of the circle into 120 
tmemata or degrees, and these into sixty parts and these 
again into sixty parts. These subdivisions were trans- 
lated Into Latin as partes minute prime aud partes minu- 
te secunda, whence our minutes (primes) and séconds. 
In modern astronomical works minutes of time are de- 
noted by the initial letter m, and minutes of a degree or 
of angular space by an acute accent(’), See degree, & 


Aftre goynge be See and be Londe toward this Contree 
of that I have spoke, and to other Yles and Londes bezonde 
that Contree, I have founden the Sterre Antartyk of 38 De- 
grees of heghte, and mo mynutes. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 181. 


of the diameter of a column 
at the base, being a subdivision used for measuring the 
minuter parts of an order. See module. 


3. A written summary of an agreement or of a 
transaction, interview, or proceedings; a note 
to preserve the memory of anything: usually in 
the plural. Specifically, the minutes are the record of 
the proceedings at a meeting of a corporation, board, socie- 
ty, church court, or other deliberative body, put in writing 
by its secretary or other recording officer. 


When I came to my chambers, I writ down these min- 
ulea, Steele, Spectator, No. 454. 


Into all the duties he had to perform he brought what 
is better than ‘‘Treasury minute” or rule or precedent — 
a warm heart, a careful conscience, and a good head. 

Westminster Rev., CX XV. 92. 
Instant, etc. See moment. . 
a. 1. Repeated every minute: as, a min- 
ute gun.—2. Made in a minute or a very short 
time: as, a minute pudding; minute beer.— Min- 
ute bell, ® bell tolled at intervals of a minute as a sign 
of mourning.— Minute one of a series of discharges 
of cannon separated by intervals of a minute, in token of 
mourning, as at the funeral of a military officer of rank, 
or of distress, as on board a vessel at sea. 


minute? (min’it), v. t.; pret. and pp. minuted, 
ppr. minuting. [< minute2,n.]) Tosetdownina 
short sketch or note; make a minute or memo- 
randum of; enter in the minutes or record of 
transactions of a corporation, ete. 


I no sooner heard this critick talk of my works but I min- 
uted what he had said, and resolved to enlarge the plan of 


my speculations. 
There stands a city ! 
Perhaps ‘tis also requisite to minule 
That there’s a Castle and a Cobbler in it. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 99. 
minute-book (min’it-buk), ». A book in which 
minutes are recorded. 
minute-clock (min’it-klok), n. A stop-clock 
used in making tests of E. H. Knight. 
minute-glass (min ’it-glas), ». A sand-glass 
measuring a minute. 
minute-hand (min’it-hand), x. The hand that 
indicates the minutes on a clock or watch. 
minute-jack (min’ it-jak), ». A jack of the 
elock-house, or a figure which strikes the bell 
in a clock: used in the following passage, prob- 
ably, in the sense of ‘time-server,’ ‘a person 
whose friendship changes with changes of the 
times or of fortune.’ 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time's flies, 


and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 
= Shak., T. of A., iif. 6. 107. 


minute-jumper (min’it-jum’pér), ». See jump- 


erl, 
minutely! (mi-nit’li), adv. [< minute! + -ly2.] 
In a minute manner or degree; with great par- 
ticularity, closeness, or exactness; closely; ex- 
actly; very finely: as, a minutely divided sub- 
stance ; to observe, describe, or relate anything 
minutely; minutely punctured. 
minutely 2+ (min’it-li), a. [< minute, n., + 

-ly1.] Happening every minute. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 2. 18. 


Throwing themselves absolutely upon God’s minutely 
providence for the sustaining of them. 
Hammond, Works, I. 472. 


minutely? (min’it-li), adv. [< minutely2, a.] 
Every minute; with very little time interven- 
ing. 

As if it were minutely proclaimed in thunder from hea- 
ven. Hammond, Works, I. 471. 
minute-man (min’it-man), n. A man ready 
at a minute’s notice; specifically, during the 
American revolutionary period, one of a class 
of enrolled militigmen who held themselves in 
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(e) In arch., the sixtieth 
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readiness for instant service in arms whenever 
summoned. 

An account is come of the Bostonians having voted an 
army of sixteen thousand men, who are to be called min- 


tule-men, as they are to be ready at a minute’s warning. 
Walpole, Letters (1775), IV. 2. (Dariea.) 


It was the drums of Naseby and Dunbar that gathered 
the minute-men on Lexington Common. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 238. 
minuteness (mi-nit’nes), ». 1. The state or 
quanty of being minute; extreme smallness; 
neness.—2, Attention to small things; criti- 
cal exactness. 
minuteria, ». [It.,< minuto, minute: see mi- 
nutel,] ersonal jewelry and metal-work of 
small size and delicate finish, especially of 
Italian make. 
minute-watch (min’it-woch), x. A watch that 
distinguishes minutes of time, or on which min- 
utes are marked. 
minute-wheel (min’it-hwél), n. 
wheel. E. H. Knight. 
minute-whilet (min’it-hwil), n. [ME. mynet- 
while, myntwhile ; « minute2 + while.) A min- 
ute’s time; a moment. 
¥sekeles [icicles] in eueses, thorw hete of the sonne, 


Melteth in a mynut-whtle to myst and to watre. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvil. 228. 


A guard of chosen shot I had 
That walked about me every minute while. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI, i. 4. 54. 
minutia (mi-ni’shi-i), n.; pl. minutia (-€). [= 
F. minutie == Sp. Pg. minucia = It. minuzia, ¢ L. 
minutia, smallness, pl. minutia, small matters, 
trifles,< minutus, small: see minutel,a.] Asmall 
particular or detail; a minute or trivial matter 

of fact: generally in the plural. 
I can see the precise and distinguishing marks of na- 
tional characters more in these nonsensical minutt@ than 


in the most important matters of state. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 51. 


minutiose (mi-nii’shi-6s), a. [= F. minutieux 
= Sp. Pg. minucioso = It. minuzioso, < ML. as 
if *minutiosus, < L. minutia, smallness: see mi- 
nutia.] Giving or dealing with minutis or mi- 
nute particulars. 
More than once I have ventured, in print, . . . an ex- 
pression like “msénutiose investigations,” which seems to 


me to be not only unexceptionable, but much needed. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 168. 


minutissimic (min-i-tis’i-mik),a. (<« L. minu- 
tissimus, superl. of minutus, small (see minute), 
+ -ic.) Extremely small. ([Rare.] 
Of these minutizsimic yet adult forms, more than fif- 
teen are Gastropoda. Amer. Nat., XXII. 1014. 
minx! (mingks),n. [Formerly minks, mynze; a 
reduced form of miniken, with added -s (as also 
mauwks, for maickin, malkin).] 1. A pert girl; a 
hussy; 8 jade; a baggage. 
Mar. Get him to say his prayers, good Sir Toby, get him 


to BY: 
al, My prayers, minz / Shak., T. N., iff. 4. 183. 


Why, you little provoking minz ! 
Sheridan, St. Patrick's Day, i. 2. 


Same as dial- 


2. A female puppy. 
minx?+ (mingks),. [Also minks ; an erroneous 
form of mink, due to the pl., or perhaps (as NL. 
minx) to conformation with lynz: see mink.) 
Same as mink. 
minx-otter (mingks’ot’ér), n. The mink. 
miny (mi’ni), a. [< mine2, n., + -yl.) 1. 
Abounding with mines.— 2. Of the nature of a 
mine or excavation in the earth. 
The miny caverns, blazing on the day, 
Of Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs, 
T n, Autumn, 1]. 799. 
Miocene (mi’6-sén), a.andn. [= F. miocéne, < 
Gr. peiwv, less, + xaivéc, recent.) J, a. In geol., 
one of Lyell’s subdivisions of the Tertiary. See 
Tertiary. 
II, x. In geol., the Miocene strata. 
Also spelled Meiocene. 
Miocenic (mi-6-sen’ik), a. [< Miocene + -ic.] 
Miocene. Also spelled Metocenic. 
M. Gaudry drew attention to a gigantic animal of the 
middle of the miocenic period of the Wyoming. 
Lancet, No. 3436, p. 465. 
Miohippus (mi-6-hip’us),. [Also Meiohip- 
pus; NL.,< E. Mio(cene) + Gr. izroc, horse.) 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl ungulates re- 
ferred to the family Equide, occurring in the 


Miocene strata of North America. These ani- 
mals were about the size of sheep. 
mionite, meionite (mi’6-nit), n. [So called 


from its low pyramids; < Gr. veiwy, less, + -ite2.] 
A mineral] of the seapolite group, occurring on 
Monte Somma, Vesuvius, in transparent color- 
less tetragonal crystals. 


dl 
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Mionornis (mi-6-nér’ nis), n. 
teiwy, less, + dpc, a bird.) A genus of sub- 
fossil dinornithic birds of New Zealand, of the 
family Dinornithide, including two species sep- 
arated from the genus Dinornis by Julius Haast 
in 1874, Also Meivnornis. 

miophylly (mi’0-fil-i), n. [< Gr. peiwr, less, 
+ giAAov, a leaf.) A diminution of the normal 
number of leaves in a whorl, due to actual sup- 


pression. It differs from abortion in the suppressed 
organs having never started to grow. Miophylly occurs 
also in the calyx, corolla, androscium, and gynecium. Also 
spelled meiophylly. 
miosis (mi-6’sis), n. 


([NL., < Gr. 


L., < Gr. ueiworc, a lessen- 
ing, < peovr, lessen, < peiwy, less, irreg. compar. 
Of puxpoc, small, or o7tyoc, few.] Diminution. 
Specifically —(a) In rhet.: (1) A figure by which a thing is 
represented as less than it really is, as in belittling an op- 
ponent’s statement, affecting to scorn an accusation, etc. 
(2) Understatement so as to intensify; especially, expres- 
sion by negation of the opposite; litotes. (0) In pathdl., 
that period of a disease in which the symptoms begin to 
diminish. Also meiosis. 

[< Gr. 


miostemonous (mi-6-stem’6-nus), a. 
Heiwv, less, + ornjwv, for ‘stamen’: see stamen. ] 
Having the stamens less in number than the 
petals: said of plants. Also mciostemonous. 

miotaxy (mi’6-tak-si), ». [NL., < Gr. peiur, 
less, + tragic, arrangement.] The suppression 
of an entire whorl of the members of any organ 
in a flower, as the sepals, petals, stamens, or 


styles. The andrecium and gynecium are most fre- 
quently suppressed, producing male or female flowers ex- 
clusively, as the case may be. Also spelled metotazy. 

miourt, 7. See mier!. 

mi-parti (m6 piir-té’),a. [F.,< mi (< L. medius) 
half, + parti, part: see medium and party. | 
1. Of two colors and equally or nearly equally 
divided between them: as, mi-parti hose, of 
which one leg is of a different color from the 
other.— 2. In her., divided per pale half-way 
down the escutcheon, the partition-line bein 
met at the fesse-point by some other line, whic 
must also be expressed in the blazon. 

mir (mér), n. (Russ. miri, union, concord, 
peace, also world, = OBulg. mirz, peace, world, 
= Serv. Bohem. Pol. mir = Albanian mir = 
Lett. mers, peace. ] A Russian commune; a 
community of Russian peasants. The rural popu- 
lation of Russia has been from ancient times organized into 
mirs or local communities, in which the land is held in com- 
mon, the parts of it devoted to cultivation being allotted by 
General vote to the several families for varying terms. Re- 

istributions and equalization of lots take place from time 
to time. Houses and orchards are theoretically the prop- 
erty of the mir, but usually remain for a long time under 
the same ownershi Meadows and forests are frequently 
apportioned, and there is generally a common for grazing. 
very mir in matters of local concern governs itse 

through ita own assemblies and elected officers, 


mirabilary+ (mi-rab’i-li-ri), ». [Prop. mira- 
biliary, q. v.: see mirable.] A relater of won- 
ders. 
The use of this work . . . is nothing less than to give 
contentment to the appetite of curious and vain wits, as 


the manner of the mirabilaries is to do. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 


mirabile dictu (mi-rab’i-lé dik’tai). [L.: mi- 
rabile, wonderful ; dictu, abl. supine of dicere, 
say: see mirable and diction.] Wonderful to 
relate. 

mirabile visu (mi-rab’i-l6 vi’sii). [L.: mirabile, 
wonderful ; visu, abl. supine of videre, see: see 
tision.] Wonderful to see. 

mirabiliaryt (mir-a-bil’i-a-ri),a.andm. [(<«LL. 
mirabiliarius, a worker of wonders or miracles, 

rop. adj.,< L. mirabilis, wonderful: see mira- 

ey I. a. Having to do with the working or 
the relation of wonders. 

And wee leaue to you the stile of Mirabiliary Miracle- 

mongers. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 

II. n. A book in which wonderful things are 

noted; a treatise on miracles, portents, prodi- 
ies, omens, and the like. 

abiliew (mi-rab-i-li’6-é), n. pl. [NL. 

(Choisy, 1849), < mirabilis + -ew.] A tribe of 

dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the natural 

order Nyctaginea, the four-o’clock family. The 
fruit is a utricle, surrounded by the base of the perianth, 
which keeps on growing after flowering; the embryo is 
much curved, with an elongated radicle. The tribe em- 


braces 16 genera, Mirabilis being the type, and about 112 
species, nearly all of which are confined to the western 


hemisphere. 
Mirabilis (mi-rab’i-lis), ». [NL. (Linneus, 


1737), < L. mirabilis, wonderful: see mirable.] 
A genus of nyectaginaceous plants, type of the 


tribe Mirabiliew. The flowers are surrounded by an 
involucre of united bracts, which remain unchanged after 
flowering; the elongated aden is rarely campanulate. 
They are handsome branching herbs with opposite leaves, 
the lower ones petiolate and the upper sessile, and with 
quite large, often fragrant flowers, which are white, scar- 
let, or variegated, and arranged in branching cymes. There 
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are 10 or 12 species, natives of the warmer parts of Amer- 
ica. HM. Jalapa is the common four-o’clock or marvel of 
Peru. A few other species are somewhat cultivated. See 
afternoon-ladtes. 
mirabilite (mi-rab’i-lit), m. [So named bv 
Glauber to express his surprise at its artificial 
production; ¢ L. mirabilis, wonderful (see mir- 
able), + -ite?.] A name given to the hydrous 
sulphate of sodium, or Glauber salt, occurring 
usually in a state of efflorescence about salt- 
springs. It is used as a substitute for soda in 
the manufacture of glass. 
mirablet (mir’a-bl), a. [= OF. mirable = Sp. 
(obs.) mirable Pe. mtravel = It. mirabile, ¢ 
L. mirabilis, wonderful, ¢ mirari, wonder at, 
< mirus, wonderful: see admire. Cf. marvel, a. 
and n., ult. < L. mirabilis, wonderful.] Won- 
derful. 
Not Neoptolemus 80 mitrable, 
On whose bright crest Fume with her loud’st Oyes 
Cries “This is he!” Shak., T. and C., iv. 5, 142. 
mirabolanet, mirabolant, ». See myrobalan. 
miracle (mir’a-kl),. [< ME. miracle, myracle, 
« OF. miracle, F. miracle = Pr. miracle = Sp. 
milagro = Pg. milagre = It. miracolo = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. mirakel, ¢ L. miraculum, a wonderful 
work, & miracle, a wonder, € mirari, wonder at, 
< mirus, wonderful: see admire.) 1. A wonder, 
or a wonderful thing: something that excites 
admiration or astonishment. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 


Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 54. 
He has faults, 
Belike, though he be such a antracele. 
Shirley, Love's Cruelty, i. 1. 


I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 153. 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design! 
Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 1. 
2. An effect in nature not attributable to any 
of the recognized operations of nature nor to 
the act of man, but indicative of superhuman 
power, and serving as a sign or witness thereof ; 
a wonderful work, manifesting &@ power superior 
to the ordinary forces of nature. 
That Cytee tok Josue, be myracle of God and commande- 


ment of the Aungel, and destroyed it and cursed it, and 
alle hem that bylled it azen. andeville, Travels, p. 98. 
Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God: 
for no man can do these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him. John iii. 2. 
Miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters and the 
superstitious, because no light of nature extendeth to de- 
clare the will and true worship of God. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 152. 
To speak properly, there is not one miracle greater than 
another, they being the extraordinary effects of the hand 
of God, to which all things are of an equal facility. 
Str T. Browne, Religio Medici, L 17. 
A miracle may be accurately defined a transgression of 
a law of Nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by 
the interposition of some invisible agent. 
Hume, Human Understanding, Of Miracles, x., note. 
What are miracles? They are the acts and manifestations 
of a Spiritual Power in the universe, superior to the pow- 
ers and laws of matter. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 248. 
The definition of a miracle as a violation of the laws of 
nature is, in reality, an employment of language which, in 
the face of the matter, cannot be justified. 
Huzley, Hume, p. 129. 
St. A miraculous story; a legend. 
Whan seyd was al this miracle, every man 
As sobre was, that wonder was to Be. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 1. 


4. In the middle ages, one of a class of spec- 

tacles or dramatic representations exhibiting 

the lives of the saints or other sacred subjects; 

a miracle-play, somewhat resembling that still 

held at Oberammergau in Bavaria. Compare 

mystery, 4, 

At marketts & myracles we medleth vs nevere. 

Picrs Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. S.), 1. 107. 


The theatrical exhibitions in London, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, were called Miracles, because they consisted of sa- 
cred plays, or representations of the miracles wrought by 
the holy confessors. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 227. 


To a miracle, wonderflilly ; admirably ; beyond concep- 
tion: as, he did his part to a miracle, _ ; 
miraclet (mir’a-kl), v. [ME. miraclen; ¢ mira- 
cle, n.) J, intrans. To work wonders or mira- 
cles. 
This is the 5. beynge of blood deuyn, and miraclis more 
than man mai bilcue but if he se it. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivatl), p. 11. 
II. trans. To make wonderful. 
Who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. 
Shak., Cyinbeline, iv. 2. 29. 
miracle-monger (mir’4-kl-mung’gér), 7. A 
wonder-worker; an impostor who pretends to 
work miracles. 


miraculousness (mi-rak’i-lus-nes), n. 


mirage (mi-rizh’), x. 
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These miracle-mongers have alarmed the world round 
about them to a discernment of their tricks. 

South, Works, ITI. xi. 
miracle-play (mir’a-kl-pla), x. See miracle, 4. 

Their usual name was plays, mtracle-plays or miracles; 
the term mysteries not being employed in England. Yet 
their character is essentially that of the plays termed mys- 
teries in France. A.W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 21. 

miracle-worker (mir’a-kl-wér’kér), n. One 
who works miracles; a thaumaturgist. 

He war deeply displeased hy the demand for miracles, 
and repelled the support which men were ready to give to 
a nuracle-worker. Fortnightly Rev., N.38., XLILI. 154. 

miraclistt (mir’a-klist), n. [< miracle + -ist.] 
One who records miracles. 

Heare the mtraclist report it, who himselfe was an 

actor. Declaration of Popish Impostures (1603) (Nares.) 

miraculizet (mi-rak’i-liz), 7. t= (« L. miracu- 
lum, a miracle (see miracle), + -ize.] To repre- 
sent as a miracle; attribute to supernatural 
power. Shaftesbury. 

miraculous (mi-rak’i-lus),a. [« F. miraculeux 
= Sp. milagroso = Pg. milagroso, miraculoso = 
It. miracoloso, < ML. *miraculosus (in adv. mi- 
raculose), wonderful, ¢ L. miraculum, a wonder, 
miracle: see miracle} 1, Exceedingly sur- 
prising or wonderful; extraordinary; incom- 
prehensible: as, a miraculous escape. 

The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous 
in the common. Emerson, Nature, 
2. Of the nature of a miracle; working mira- 
eles; performed by, involving, or exhibiting a 
pone beyond the ordinary agency of natural 
aws; supernatural. 

Behind the high altar they have what they call a mtrac- 
ulous picture of the virgin Mary, which, they say, was 
painted by St. Luke, but it is not to be seen. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 133. 


Generation after generation the province of the mtracu- 
lous has contracted, and the circle of scepticism has ex- 
panded. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 104. 


= Syn. 3. Preternatural, Superhuman, etc. See supernat- 


ur 
miraculously (mi-rak’i-lus-li), adr. In a mi- 
raculous manner; wonderfully; by extraordi- 
nary means; by means of a miracle; super- 
naturally. 
Except themselues had beene almost miraculoualy skil- 
full in Languages. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 47. 
The Sickness is miraculously decreased in this City, and 
Suburbs. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 24. 
Some cheats have pretended to cure diseases miracu- 
ously, Porteus, Works, II. xiv. 
The 
uality of being miraculous. 
ador (mir-a-dor’), n.; pl. miradores (mir-a- 
do’res). [Sp. (> Pg. miradouro = F. miradore), 
< mirar, behold: see mirage, mirror.) A bel- 
vedere or gallery commanding an extensive 
view. See cut under belredere. 
Meantime your valiant son, who had before 


Gain’d fame, rode round to every mtrador. 
Dryden, Conquest of Granada, I, {. 1. 


When he departed from the Alhambra, she betook her- 
self to her mirador, overlooking the vega, whence she 
watched the army, as it went, in shining order, along the 
road leading to Loxa, Irving, Granada, p. 107. 
« F. mirage (= Pg. mi- 
ragem = It. miragio), < mirer, < MI. mirare, 
look at: see mirror.}] 1, An optical illusion 
due to excessive bending of light-rays in trav- 
ersing adjacent layers of air of widely dif- 
ferent densities, whereby distorted, displaced, 
or inverted images are produced. The requisite 


change in density arises only near the earth's surface, 
and the hot shining of the sun seems to be an invari- 
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1. Superior Mirage. 2. Inferior Mirage. 


able antecedent. The mirage of the desert presents an 
appearance of objects retiected in a surface of water; in 
this case the heated earth rareties the air in the lower 
strata faster than it can escape, and the flatness of the 
ground conduces to the maintenance of the resulting ab- 
normal distribution of density. Displacement by mirage 
is commonly vertical, but is lateral when the density-gradi- 
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ent is more or less inclined to the vertical. Looming and 
fata Morgana are species of nirage. See these words. 
Henee—2, Deceptiveness of appearance; a 
delusive seeming; an illusion. 

The poetry which had preceded him [Chaucer] ... at 
last had well nigh lost itself in chasing the mirage of alle- 
gory. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 285. 

mirbane (mér’ban), x. A fanciful name under 
which nitrobenzol is sold as oil of mirbane or 
essence of mirbane. 
mire! (mir),”. [<« ME. mire, myre, ¢ Teel. myrr, 
later myri = Norw. myre = Sw. Dan. myr, a 
bog, swamp, = OHG. mios, MHG. G. mics, a 
bog, swamp, also moss (a plant), = AS. meos, 
moss (a plant): see moss!, moss2.]) 1. Wet, 
slimy soil of some depth and of yielding con- 
sistence; deep mud. 
He [the parson] sette not. hys benefice to hyre, 
And leet his scheep encombred in the myre. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prul. to C, T. (ed. Morris), 1. 508. 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. 
Ps. Ixix. 2. 
2. Filth.— pun in the mire. See dunl. 
mire? (mir), v.; pret. and PP. mired, ppr. miring. 
[< mirel,n.] J, trans. 1. To plunge and fix in 
mire; set or stall in mud; sink in mud orina 
morass. 

Nor do I believe that there is a single instance of a 
skeleton of one of the extinct mammifers having been 
found in an upright position, as ff it had been mired. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, ii. 351. 
2. To soil or daub with slimy mud or foul mat- 
ter. 
Smirch'd thus, and mired with infamy. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 135. 
Harpies mtring every dish. Tennyson, Lucretius. 


II, tntrans. To sink in mud; especially, to 
sink so deep as to be unable to move forward; 
stick in the mud. 

Paint till a horse may mtre upon your face. 
hak., T. of A., iv. 3. 147. 
mire2+ (mir), 2. [<« ME. mire, also mowre (not 
in AS.), < Icel. maurr = Sw. myra = Dan. myre 
= D. miere, mier = MLG. LG. mire (> G. miere), 
an ant; ef. Ir. moirbh, W. mor(-gruqyn) = Corn. 
murrian (pl.); OBulg. mravija = Serv. mrav = 
Pol. mrowka = Bohem. mravenec = Russ. mu- 
ravet; Gr. pipung, puippoc; L. formica (?) (> F. 
fourmi); Pers. mur, Zend maori, ant; an an- 
cient Indo-Eur. designation of the insect, su- 
perseded in E. by the merely Teut. ant.] An 
ant. See pismire. 
mire°+ (mir), v. i. ([«< L. mirari, wonder: see 
admire, mirror.] To wonder; admire. 
He myred what course may be warelye taken. 


Stanthureat, ZEneid, iL 292. 
Mirecourt lace. See lace. 


mire-crow (mir’kro), ». The sea-crow, laugh- 
ing-gull, or pewit-gull. [{Loeal, Eng.] 

mire-drum (mir’drum), 2. foe earlier form 
mire-drumble, q. v.; 80 called from its ery, and 
from haunting miry places.] <A bittern. 

mire-drumblet (mir’drum’bl), 2. [Early mod. 
E. myredromble,< ME. myre-drombylle, -dromylle, 
-drommylle, -drumnyl; «mire! + drumble.] Same 
as mire-drum. 

Ulula is a byrde of the seal he of a crowe sprong wyth 
speckes and pytchyth hys byNe in to a myre place and 
makyth a grete sowne and noyse, and herby it semyth that 
viula is a myre dromble. 

Glanvil, quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 240. 
mire-duck (mir’duk), ». The common duck; 
the puddle-duck. See duck?. 
miriadet, 7. An obsolete form of myriad. 
Miridz (mir’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Douglas and 
Seott, 1865), < Miris + +da.] A family of hete- 
ropterous insects of the section Capsina,contain- 
ing Miris and two other genera, and of wide dis- 
tribution. The body is linear-elongate with subparal- 
lel sides, the head horizontal, clypeus very convex. pro- 


notum trapezoidal, femora sometimes tufted beneath, and 
antennee of variable length. 


mirifict (mi-rif’ik), a. [= F. mirifique = Sp. mi- 
rifico = Pg. It. mirifico, « L. mirificus, causing 
wonder or admiration, extraordinary, ¢ mires, 
wonderful, + faccre, make.) Wonder-working 5 
wonderful. 


More numerous, wonder-working, and mirifie. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 4. 


(Darctes.) 
mirificalt (mi-rif’i-kal), a. [¢ mirific + -al.J 
Same as mirific. 
mnirificent (mi-rif’i-sent), a. [¢ LL. as if *amis-érr- 
cen(t-)s (in deriv. LL. mirificentia), « L. mirus, 
wonderful, + facere, make. Cf. mirific.] Caus- 
ing wonder. [Rare.] 

Enchantment Agrippa defines to be nothing but the 
conveyance of a certain mtrificent power into the thing 
enchanted. Dr. 1. More, Mystery of Iniquity, I. xvilfi. § 3. 

((Eneye. Dict.) 


miriness 


miriness (mir’i-nes), n. The state of being 
miry, or covered with deep mud. 

Miris (mi‘ris),n. (NL. (Fabricius, 1803); etym. 
dubious.] The typical genus of Miride. Be- 
tween 20 and 30 species are known, mainly 
European; 6 are North American, as MM. dor- 


salis. 
mirish (mir’ish), a. [< mirel + -ishl.] Miry. 
Same as tta- 


miriti-palm (mir’i-ti-piim), 7. 
pala. 
mirk, mirkily, ete. See murk}, ete. 
mirlig n. See merligoes. 
miro (mé‘rd),n. [Native name.] A New Zea- 
land coniferous tree, Podocarpus ferruginea, 
called black pine by the colonists. It yields a 
hard brown timber suitable for turnery, cabi- 
net-muking, and civil architecture. 
mirret, ». A Middle English form of myrrh. 
mirror (mir’or), ». [Early mod. E. also mir- 
rour, myrror; < ME. mirrour, myrrore, myr- 
roure, myroure, mirour, < OF. mireor, mirour, 
mirur, F. miroir = Pr. mirador = It. miratore, 
miradore, a looking-glass (= Sp. mirador, a look- 
out, balcony: see mirador), <« ML. as if *mira- 
torium, ¢« L. mirari, wonder at, ML. mirare (> 
It. mirare = Sp. 6. mirar = F. mirer), look at, 
< mirus, wonderful: see admire, miracle.) 1. 
A polished surface, as of metal, or of glass 
backed by a metal or other opaque substance, 
used to reflect objects, especially to reflect the 
face or person as an aid in making the toilet. 
The mirrors of the ancients were of polished metal, as 
are those of the Japanese and some other Oriental nations. 
Glass mirrors, consisting of hala ind glass with a back- 
ing of metal to act as the reflecting surface, did not be- 
come common until the sixteenth century. Mirrors have 
been used for decoration of the person, being sewed to 
the material of the dress and serving as larger and more 
brilliant spapgles; they have also been used in the inte- 
rior decoration of buildings, especially in Persia and the 
East Indies. (Compare ardtsh.) Thecommon method of 
pre ng glass mirrors is to coat one side of the glass 
with an amalgam of tin and mercury (called sivering); 
buat mirrors are now often made by depositing pure silver 
on the glass, 
Now in this mirrour loke zou 800; 
In goure free wille the choice lijs, 
To heuen or helle whither ge wille 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. 
In this mtrrour she shall see 
Her self as much transform’'d as me. 
Congreve, Semele, ili. 8. 


2. Spee, in optics, a surface of glass or 
polished substance that forms images by the 


reflection of rays of light; a speculum. Optical 
mirrors are plane, convex, or concave. A plane mtrror 
gives a virtual image whose apparent position is on the 
opposite side of the mirror from the reflected body and at 
an equal distance from it. A concave spherical mtrror (sup- 
posing that it includes only a small part of a large spheri- 

cal surface) reflects 


rays parallel to its 


TS.) p. 78. 


wf % axis, as those from 
i LAY the sun, to a point 
A (Fin fig. 1) called 
wu A the principal _fo- 
— \ # cus, whose distance 


from the mirror is 
equal to half the 
radius of the sphere 
of which the surface of the mirror forms a part. Rays 
proceeding from a luminous point upon the axis beyond 
the center (Z in fig. 2) are reflected to a focus, /, between 
the center and F; 
and these Sahih 
points are - 
ed conjuyate foci, 
since they are in- 
terchangeable; a 
luminous body at 
L has a real in- 
verted and dimin- 
ished image form- 
ed at f. If, however, the luminous body be at /, the image 
{s formed at ZL, also real and inverted, but magnified. If 
the luminous body is at F, the principal focus, the re- 
flected rays are sent out in parallel lines; if nearer the 
wirror than F, the rays after reflection are divergent, and 
the image is virtual, erect, and magnified. In a concave 

rabelic mtrror el rays are brought exactly to a 
focus at the geometrical focus; hence this form is suita- 
ble for reflectors, as in the headlight of a locomotive. 
The images formed by convez mirrors are always virtual 
and smaller than the object. : ; 
3. Figuratively, that in or by which anything 
is shown or exemplified; hence, a pattern; an 
exemplar. 


That book [the Koran] seythe also that Jesu was sent 
from God alle myghty for to ben Myrour and Ensample 
and Tokne to alle men. Mandeville, Travels, p. 183. 


How farest thou, mirror of all martial men? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1 4. 74. 
4. In arch., a small oval ornament surrounded 
by 3 concave me a simple form of car- 
touche.—5, In ornith., same as speculum.— 


Fig.z. C, center; F, focus. 


Fig. 2. C, center; F, focus. 


Archimedean mirror, a mirror intended for burning an 
enemy's ships or hoardings: proposed or essayed more 
than once in the middle ages, in imitation of the mirrors 
mentioned by Lucian as used by Archimedes. Grose, Mil. 
Antiq., II. 167.— Axis of a spherical, concave, or con- 
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vex mirror. See arisl1.—Claude Lorrain mirror, a 
blackened convex glass designed to show the effect of a 


” landscape reflected in somewhat exaggerated perspective: 


so called from the fancied similarity of its etfects to the 
pictures of Claude Lorrain (1600-52), a landscape-painter 
celebrated for his rendering of sunlight and shadow and 
light-effects in general. Also called Claude glass.— Con- 
jugate mirrors. Sce conjugate.— Cylindrical mirror. 
ee cylindric.— Easel- or, a small mirror having a 
prop or foot fastened to the back of it by a hinge so that, at 
pleasure, the mirror may be set up on one edge.— Magic 
mirror, (a) A mirror in which, in various systems of 
fortune-telling or divination, a person was supposed to see 
retlected scenes in his future life, or an answer to some 
question. (0) A Japanese mirror of cast-metal, which, 
when made to reflect the sun’s rays upon a screen at a 
proper distance, shows in the reflection bright images 
which are counterparts of raised figures or characters on 
the back of the mirror. These, like all Japanese mirrors, 
are generally circular in form, are about one eighth of an 
inch thick in the thinnest part, and are usually surrounded 
on the back by a raised rim. The surface of the mirror is 
generally slightly convex, and coated with an amalgam of 
mercury and the metal forming the mirror. The surface 
is locally modified in its curvature by the characters, either 
by the shrinkage of the metal in cooling, or by its deforma- 
tion in the process of amalgamation or of polishing. Only 
a few of the mirrors which apparently answer to the gen- 
eral description in respect to their construction possess 
the “magic” property in any great degree.— Soemmer- 
ing’s mirror, in microscopy, a plane mirror of polished 
steel, smaller than the pupil of the eye, placed before the 
eyepiece of the microscope to be used like the camera 
lucida in making drawings. 
mirror (mir’or), v. t. [< mirror, n.] To re- 
flect in or as in a mirror. 


Bending to her open eyes, 
Where he was mtrror’d small in paradise. 
Keats, Lamia, fi 


Fiction . . . more than any other branch of literature 
mirrors the popular philosophy of the hour. 
Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 590. 
mirror-black (mir’or-blak), a. An epithet ap- 
plied to any ceramic ware having a lustrous 
black glaze, especially a rare and highly es- 
teemed Japanese stoneware of ancient manu- 
facture. 
mirror-carp (mir’or-kirp),. A variety of the 
common carp, Cyprinus carpio, in which the 
skin is mostly naked, but has patches of very 
large scales on the back and also above the 
anal fin, and on the tail and the posterior part of 
the lateral line. It is the result of artificial selection 


and domestication, and is regarded as a better table-fish 
than the ordinary carp. See cut under carp2, 


mirror-galvanometer (mir’or- gal -va-nom/e- 
tér), x. A galvanometer with a mirror attach- 
ed to the needle which reflects a beam of light 
intercepted by a scale of equal parts. The spot 
of light on the scale serves as an index.—Thom- 
son's re ek cay Marra pd See galvanometer. 

mirror-script (mir’or-skript), n. Writing as 
seen (reversed) in a mirror. Such writing is 
characteristic of a certain form of aphasia. 

mirror-stonet (mir’or-ston), n. Muscovite: so 
called because it “represents the image of that 
which is set behind it.” EF. Phillips, 1706. 

mirror-writer (mir’or-ri’tér), n. One who 
writes mirror-script. 

Mirror-writers, it would appear, if they did not ‘live 
before Agamemnon,” lived not very long after him; for 
the first seven letters of that chieftain’s name are 80 writ- 
ten in an inscription in the Louvre (Hall of Phidias, 69). 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, III. 41. 
mirth (mérth), ». [< ME. mirth, mirthe, merthe, 
murth, myrthe, murthe, murzthe, ¢ AS. mirigth, 
mirgth, mirhth, myrth, pleasure, joy: with ab- 
stract formative -th, < mirig, myrig, pleasant: 
see merryl.] 1+. Pleasure; joy. 
For-thi god of his goodnesse the fyrste gome Adam, 


Sette hym in solace and in souereigne myrthe. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 217. 
He schall brynge tham to blys 
That nowe in bale are bome, 
This myrthe we may not mys, 
For this same is Goddis sonne. 
York Plays, p. 189. 


2. Astate or feeling of merriment; demonstra- 
tive gaiety; jollity; hilarity. 
So mekill mirth gan with tham mete 


Of nobill noyse and sauore swete. 
Holy Rood (E. E, T. 8.), p. 76. 
Present mirth hath present laughter. 
Shak., T. N., if. 3. 49. 
Great was the mirth in the kitchen, 
Likewise intill the ha’. 
Earl Richard (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 276). 


8. Acause or subject of merriment; that which 
excites gaiety or laughter. [Rare.] 

Fayn wolde I don yow mirthe, wiste I how. 

And of a antrthe I am right now bythought, 


To doon you ese, and it shal coste nought, 
Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 767. 


He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter. 
Shak., W. T., i 2. 166. 
=BSyn. Mirth, Cheerfulness. 
T have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The lat- 
ter I consider as an act, the former as a habit, of the mind. 


mis- 


Mirth is short and transient; cheerfulness, fixed and per- 
manent. Those are often raised into the greatest trans- 
ports of mirth who are subject to the greatest depressions 
of melancholy: on the contrary, cheerfulnesa (though it 
does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness) pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth 
is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up 
a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a stendy 
and perpetual serenity. Addison, Spectator, No. 581. 


mirtht (mérth),v. [« ME. mirthen; ¢ mirth, n.] 
I. trans. To please or make merry. 
Lorde, som prayer thou kenne vs, 
That somewhat myght mirthe vs or mende vs. 
York Plays, p. 241. 
II, intrans. To rejoice. Halliwell. 
mirthful (meérth’ful), a. [¢ mirth + -ful.] 1. 
Full of mirth or gaiety; characterized by or 
accompanied with merriment; jovial; festive. 
The Feast was serv’d: the Bowl was crown’d; 
To the King’s Pleasure went the mirthful round. 
Prior, Solomon, ii. 
The mirthful is the aspect of ease, freedom, abandon, 
and animal spirits. The serious is constituted by labour, 
difficulty, hardship, and the necessities of our position, 
which give birth to the severe and constraining institu- 


tions of government, law, morality, education, etc. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 251. 


2. Causing or provoking mirth or merriment. 
And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows? 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 7. 44. 
Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the room with 
laughter. Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 
ashe far 1, Jovial, etc. (see jolly), gay, gleeful, sportive, 
inner ; : 
mirthfully (mérth’fal-i), adv. In a mirthful or 
jovial manner: as, the visitors were mirthfully 
disposed. 
mirthfulness (mérth’fil-nes),n. The state of 
being mirthful; mirth; merriment. 
A trait which naturally goes along with inability so to 
concelve the future as to be influenced by the conception 
is a childish mirthfulness— merriment not sobered by 


thought of what is coming. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 34. 


mirthless (mérth’les), a. ([< mirth + -less.] 
Without mirth or hilarity; joyless. 


Whilst his gamesome cut-tailed cur 
With his mtrthless master plays. 
Drayton, Shepherd's Sirena. 


miirthloaaness (mérth’les-nes), n. Absence of 
mirth. 
mirtlet, ». An obsolete spelling of myrtle. 


miry (mir’i),@. [« ME. myry; < mirel + -y1.] 
Abounding with mire or mud; of the nature of 
mire or mud; full of mire: as, a miry road; a 
miry lane. — 
Thou should’st have heard in how miry a place, how she 
was bemoiled. hak., T. of the S., iv. 1. 77. 
miryachit, ». A neurosis observed in Siberia, 
characterized by extreme excitability and some- 
times exhibitions of terror, with imitation of 


word and deed and often obscene speech. It is 
similar to or identical with the latuh of southern Asia and 
the Malay archipelago, and the affection of the Jumpers 
or jumping Frenchmen of Maine. 


mirza (mir’zii or mér’zi), n. [Pers. mirzd (> 
Hind. mirzd, prop. mirzd), prince; said to be 
a corruption of amirzadeh, son of a prince, ¢ 
amir, prince,.ameer (see ameer, amir), + zadeh, 
son; cf. mér, a lord, chief, prob. for amir.] A 
Persian title. When placed after the name of a person 


it designates him as a royal prince; when before the name 
it is the title for a scholar. 


mist, n. and adv. A Middle English form of 
miss}, 
mis-!, [< ME. mis-, mys-, improp. mysse-, ¢ 
AS. mis- = OS. mis- = OF ries. mis- = D. mis- = 
MLG. mis- —} OHG. missa-, Mixst-, MHG. mMiISse-, 
G. miss-, mis- = Icel. mis- = Sw. miss- = Dan. 
mis- = Goth. missa-, a prefix, ‘wrong,’ ‘bad,’ as 
in AS. misd@d, a wrong deed, misdeed, misr@d, 
bad advice, misdon, do wrong, misdo, misl@dan, 
mislead, mist@can, misteach, misicritan, mis- 
write, etc.; orig. an independent word,‘ wrong,’ 
‘erroneous,’ ‘having missed’: see missl.] A 
prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning ‘wrong,’ 
‘bad,’ ‘erroneous,’ or, taken adverbially, ‘wrong- 
ly,’ ‘badly,’ ‘erroneously,’ prefixed to nouns, 
as in misdeed, misfortune, misinform, ete., and 
verbs, misdo, miscarry, misquide, misrule, ete., 
including participles, as mistaking, misbelicring, 
ete., mistaken, misspent, ete. Itis different from the 
refix in mtschance, mischief, miscount, etc., with which it 
8 more or less confused, (See mia-2,) The pretix anis-1 is 
never accented; the prefix mts-2 has the accent in some 
of the older words, as wtachief, miscreant, where its force 
as a prefix is no longer felt. In the following words 
in mus-, the vo is uniformly given as misx-l except 
when the word in which it occurs can be traced to an Old 
French source. In such forms as misadjustment, etc., it 
is often indifferent whether the formation be regarded as 
mis-1 + adjustment or as misadjust + -ment, 


mis- 
mis-?, 


mé-, mes-, Pr. mes-, mens- = Sp. Pg. menos- = It. 
mis-, ¢ L. minus, less; used in Kom. as adepre- 
ciatory prefix: see minus.) A pretix of Latin ori- 
gin, meaning literally ‘minus,’ ‘less,’ and hence 
used in Romanee, ete., as a depreciative or 
negative pretix, as in misadventure, mischance, 
mischief, miscount, misereant, misnomer, ete. 
It is mostly merged with méa-1, from which in most cases 
it can be distinguished only by the etymology of the word. 


misacceptation (mis-ak-sep-ta’shon), m.  [¢ 
mis-l + aeceptation.] The act of taking or un- 
derstanding in a wrong sense; a false accep- 
tation. 
misacceptiont (mis-ak-sep’shon), n. [¢ mis-1 + 
acception.] Misacceptation. 
The apostle, . . . contemning all impotent mtsacceptiona, 
calls them what he finds them, a froward generation. 
Bp. Hall, sermon to the Lords, Feb. 18, 1634. 
misaccountt (mis-a-kount’), rt (< ME. mis- 
acounten, misaccompten, © OF. *mesacompter, 
count wrongly, € mes- + acompter, account: 
see mis-2 and account.) To miscaleulate; mis- 
reckon. 
He thoghte he mysacounted hadde his day. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1185. 
misachievement (mis-a-chév’ment), ». [¢ mis-1 
+ achievement.) Wrong-doing; an achievement 
that is not desirable or commendable. Davies. 
Let them sink into obscurity that hope to swim in credit 
by such mis-achieve ments. 
Fuller, Worthies, Cornwall, I. 306. 
misact (mis-akt’), r,t. (¢ mis-1 + act.) To 
act or perform badly. 
The player that mifaacts an inferior and unnoted part 


carries it away without censure. 
kev. T. Adams, Works, I. 381. (Davies.) 


misadjust (mis-a-just’), r,t. (< mis-1 + adjust.) 


To adjust badly; put out of adjustment. Jer. 
Taylor. 
misadjustment (mis-a-just’ment), n. [< mis-1 


+ adjustment.] The state or condition of being 
badly adjusted; disagreement; lack of harmony. 

The mniaadjuatment of nature to our physical being. 

Mark Hopkins, Discussions for Young Men, p. 228. 

misadmeasurement (mis-ad-mezh’ir-ment), n. 

[< mis-1 + admeasurement.] A faulty estimate 
or measurement. 

The liability of the understanding to underrate or to over- 
value the importance of an object through mere misad- 
measurement of its propinquity. E. A. Poe, Sphinx. 

misadventure (mis-ad-ven’tir), ». [¢ ME. 
misaventure, mesaventure, messauenture, contr. 
misaunter, mysaunter, < OF. mesaventure, F. 
mésaventure, < mes- + aventure, adventure: see 
mis-2 and adventure.) An unfortunate adven- 
ture or hap; a mischance; ill luck. 

Certes, it were to vs grete harme yef this deuell lyve 


longe, what mysauenture hath he be suffred so longe. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iti. 589. 


Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. Shak., R. and J., v. 1. 29. 
Homicide by misadventure. See homicide?2. 
misadventuredt (mis-ad-ven’turd), a. 
adventure + -ed2,.) Unfortunate. 
A pair of star-cross‘d lovers take their life; 
Whose mizadrentured piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents’ strife. 
Shak., R. and J., Prol., 1. 7. 
misadventurous (mis-ad-ven’tur-us), a. (Cf. 
OF. mesaventureux ; as misadventure + -ous.] 
Characterized by misadventure; unfortunate. 


The tidings of our mtsadrenturows synod. 
Str H. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, fv. 1. (Davies.) 


misadvertence (mis-ad-vér’tens), n. [< mis-1 
+ adrertence.] Want of proper care, heed, or 
attention; inadvertence. 
Once by misadvertence Merlin sat 
In his own chair [the Siege Perilous). 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
misadvice (mis-ad-vis’), n. [« mis-1 + advice.] 
Bad advice; injudicious counsel. Ash. 
misadvise (mis-ad-viz’), r. 4.3; pret. and pp. 
misadvised, ppr. misadvising. [¢ ME. misadvisen, 
misavisen,; © mis-1 + advise.] 1. To give bad 
advice to. 
If it be whan they hem misavize. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale. 
2. To misinform; deceive; cause or lead to 
act under a misapprehension. 


Pardon my passion, I was misadvised. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 


Here also happened another pageant in a certain monk 
(if I be not miusadvised) of Gloucester College. 
Foxe (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 108), 


[< mis- 


misadvisedly (mis-ad-vi’zed-li), adv. Under a misanthropist (mis-an‘thr6-pist), n. 


misapprehension; inconsiderately. 


[< ME. mis-, mys-, mes-, < OF. mes-, F. misadvisedness (mis-ad-vi’zed-nes), n. 


misaffectt (mis-a-fekt’), r,t. [< mis-1 + affect!.] 
misaffectedt (mis-a-fek’ted), a. 
misaffectiont (mis-a-fek’shon), n. 
misaffirm (mis-a-férm’), vr. t. 


misaimed (mis-amd’), a. 


misallegationt (mis-al-é-ga’shon), n. 


misa 


misalliance (mis-a-li’ans), n. 


misallied (mis-a-lid’), a. 


misallotment (mis-a-lot’ment), x. 
misalter+ (mis-4l’tér 


misanswert (mis-an‘sér), 1. 


misanthtipe (mis’an-thrép), n. 
Dp. 


misanthropic (mis-an-throp’ik), a. 


misanthropical (mis-an-throp’i-kal),a. [« mis- 


misanthropically (mis-an-throp’i-kal-i), adv. 
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The misanthropize (mis-an’thro-piz), v. ¢.; pret. 
state of being misadvised or under a misappre- and pp. serine dene ppr. misanthropizing. 
hension; the state of being mistaken. [As misanthrope -ize.}] To render misan- 

Unadvisedness coupled with heedlessness, and misad- thropic. [Kare.] 
vied ness Coupled with rashness, correspond to the culpa misanthropost, n. 


sine dolo. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ix. 17. 


[< Gr. pcdvOpwro¢: see mis- 
anthrope.] A misanthrope; a man-hater. 
I am Misanthropos, and hate mankind. 
Shak., T. of A., fv. 8. 53. 
misanthropy (mis-an’thro-pi), n. (= F. misan- 
thropte = Sp. misantropia = Pg. misanthropia 
= It. misantropia, ¢ Gr. picartpuria, hatred: of 
men, ¢ plcaripwroc, hating man: see misan- 
thrope.] Hatred or dislike of mankind; the 
habit of distrusting or of taking the worst pos- 
sible view of human character or motives. 
But let not knaves misanthropy create, 


Nor feed the gal! of universal hate. 
Langhorne, Enlargement of the Mind, L 


Misanthropy is only philanthropy turned sour. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 228. 
misapplication (mis-ap-li-ka’shon), 2. [< mis-1 
+ application.) A wrong or false application 
or purpose. 
He brings me informations, pick’d out of broken words 
. J : i i in men’s common talk, which, with his malicious misap- 
Not rightly aimed or directed. Spenser. plication, he hopes will seem dangerous. 
mMis- Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3 
[< 1 Fl, W H i 
+ allegation.] An ineorrect or false state- misapply (mis-a-pli’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. misap- 
ment or assertion. Jer. Taylur, Works (ed. Ree » ppr. misapplying. [¢ mis-1 apply.] 
Ai II. 361. o make an erroneous application of; apply or 
lege (mis-a-lej’), v. t.¢ pret. and pp. mis- dispose of wrongly: as, to misapply a name or 
alleged, ppr. misalleging. [¢ mis-1 + allegel.] title; to misapply one’s talents or exertions; 
To allege erroneously; cite falsely as a proof to misapply public money. 
or argument. Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 
Now-a-dags they are ed used in exclude and drive forth i ia a R. and J., iL 3. 21. 
episcopacy ; but then they axa ege antiquity. sapprec te (mis-a-pré’ shi-at), v. t.5; pret. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 248. and pp. misappreciated, Br misappreciating. 
) [< F. mésalli- [< mis-1 + appreciate.] To fail in rightly ap- 
ance, € mes- + alliance, alliance: see mis-2 and preciating; undervalue. 
alliance. ] An improper alliance or association; misappreciation (mis-a-pré-shi-a’shon), n. [< 
specifically, a marriage relation considered as = mis-1 + appreciation.) The act or fact of mis- 
degrading to one of the parties, owing to the appreciating. 
inferior birth or standing of the other: in the There is still a sufficiency of survivors to check any grave 
latter sense often used in the French form, mésaypreciation of facta. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 161. 
mesalliance. misappreciative (mis-a-pré’shi-a-tiv), a. [< 
Their purpose was to ally two things in nature incom- mis-! + appreciative.] Not appreciating rightly; 
which misalliance was to discover and expose the naked- 
neas of the Gothic. Bp. Hurd, Chivalry and Romance, viii. A man may look on an heroic age . . . with the eyes of 
1 . a valet, as misappreciative, certainly, though not so igno- 
; [< mis-1 + allied.) ple Lowell, Among my Books. 
Improperly allied or connected; affected by a misapprehend (mis-ap-ré-hend’),v. t. [< mis-1 
meanness 7 Sette eee oan + apprehend.] To apprehend incorrectly or 
an sparag rancn oO e nouse 0 m.- . i e | 
ae Burke, Letterto a Noble Lora. wey ; misunderstand; take in a wrong 
(< mis-1 + misapprehension (mis-ap-ré-hen’shon), n. [< 
allotment.) A aes allotment. — mis-1 + apprehension.) A mistaking or mistake; 
»v. t. [¢ mis-1 + alter.] wrong apprehension of one’s meaning or of a 


To dislike. 
That peace which you have hitherto so perversely mis- 
affected, Muton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


(< mis-1 + 
affected.) Ill-affected; ill-disposed. 


These men are farther yet misaffected, and in a higher 
strain. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 575. 


[< mis-1 + 
affection.) A wrong affection. 


Earthly and grosse with misaffections, . . . ft ushers the 
flesh of sinful courses. bp. Hall, Character of Man. 


(< mis-l + 
afirm.) To affirm incorrectly or wrongly. 


The truth of what they themselves know to be here 
misagirm’d. Mulion, Eikonoklastes, Pref, 


[< mis-1 + aimed.] 


To alter wrongly or for the worse. fact. 
These are all . . . which have so mis-altered the leitur- Patient sinners may want peace through mistakes and 
gy that it can no more be known to be itself. misapprehensions of God. Stillingfleet, Works, IIT. tii 


Bp. Hall, Ans. to Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 2. 
[< mis-1 + an- 


Well, sir, I see our mésapprehension has been mutual 
Sheridan, The Duenna, if. 2 

swer.] Misuse; failure. =Syn. Misconception, misunderstanding. = =§__ 

Atisc the siden nies oF Cie SiS aleaL misapprehensively (mis-ap-ré-hen’siv-li), adv. 

Bp. Hall, Vayle of Moses. By misapprehension or mistake. 

[= F. misan- misappropriate (mis-g-pro’pri-at), v. 3 pret. 
thrope = misintropo = Pg. misanthropo = bs ae ia te riated, ppr. misappropriating. 
It. misantropo, ¢ Gr. puaavipuroc, hating man- fe ee t eae ae 
kind, ¢ puceiv, hate (< uicoc, hatred), + avtpwros, fi ndaintmisted €6 one ik Bee 
& man: see anthropic. Cf. philanthrope.) A mi ropriatio (mis a-prd-pri-a ‘shon) 
hater of mankind; one who harbors dislike or M4S&PPTO D ~8-pro-p Qn), n. 


ence _ (¢ mis-1 + appropriation.] 1. Wrong appro- 
ev a of human character or motives in gen priation; acai cation to a wrong use: as, mis- 


appropriation of money. 

He made a strict inquisition into the funds of the mfli- 
tary orders, in which there had been much waste and més- 
appropriation. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 
2. Appropriation with misapplication: as, the 
misappropriation of a term. 

Linnecus applied this and other similar terms to the 
pupa, and not to the metamorphosis, the confusion origi- 
nating in their misappropriation by Fabricius. Westwood. 

misarrange (mis-a-rinj’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misarranged, ppr. misarranging. [< mis-1 + ar- 
range.] To arrange wrongly; place improperly 
or in &@ wrong order. 
misarrangement (mis-a-ranj’ment),n. [< mis-1 
+ arrangement.) Wrong or disorderly arrange- 
ment. 
Here giitt’ring turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangements !) on the roof 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. Cowper, Task, v. 111. 
misarray (mis-a-ra’), n. [¢ mis-1 + array.] 
Want of proper array or ordering; confusion; 


disorder. 
Then uproar wild and mtsarra 
Marred the fair form of festal ay 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 27. 


Alas! poor dean! his only scope 
Was to be held a misanthrope. 
Suvyt, Death of Dr. Swift. 

(= F. mis- 
anthropique = Sp. misantropico = Pg. misan- 
thropico = It. misantropico; as misanthrope + 
-ic.)} Having the character of a misanthrope; 
characteristic of a misanthrope or of misan- 
thropy. =Syn. Cynical, Misanthropic, Pessimistic. Cyni- 
cal expresses a perverse disposition to put an unfavorable 
interpretation upon conduet, or to exercise austerity under 

rofession of a belief in the worthlessness of any offered 
orm of enjoyment. Misanthropic expresses a hatred o 
mankind asarace. Peastmistic is primarily and generally a 
philosophical epithet, applying to those who hold that the 
tendency of things {is only or on the whole toward evil. 
Byron's Childe Harold is ‘a jaded and mtsanthropic volup- 
tuary "'; such a person is apt to take a cynical view of others 
in their motives, their virtues, their happiness, etc. It 
is disputed whether Swift's “Gulliver’s Travels” is really 
misxanthropic or only cynical. 


anthropie + -al.) Same as misanthropic. 

na misanthropic manner. 

[As mis- 
anthrope + -ist.] Same as misanthrope. 
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misascribe (mis-as-krib’), v.¢.; pret. and pp. misbehaved (mis-bé-havd’), p. a. Guilty of 

misuscribed, ppr. misascribing. [< mis-1 + as- ill behavior; ill-bred; rude. 

cribe.) To ascribe falsely or erroneously. Like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 

That may be misaseribed to art which is the bare produc- Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love. 

tion of nature. Boyle. Shak., R. and J., iil. 8. 143. 
misassay (mis-a-sa’), v. ¢t. ([< mis-1 + assay.] misbehavior, misbehaviour (mis-bé-hav’ yor), 

To attempt unsuccessfully. nm. (< ME. mysbyhavyor ; < mis-1 + behavior.] 
Hast thou any sheep-cure méisassated f Improper, rude, or uncivil behavior; miscon- 
W. Browne, Willie and Old Wernock. duct. 


(mis-a-sin’), 0. ¢ [< mis-1 + assign.] | They schall stond and be in full powre and streynght to 
To assign erroneously. reforme and redrese and stablysch and corecke anc ponysch 


We have not mésassigned the cause of this phenomenon. _*! such myabyhauyors fauttes as haue be, or be nowe, 


Boyle, OF sehalbe. nglish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 829. 
misattendt (mis-a-tend’), v. ¢t. [« mis-1 + at <The cause of this misbehaviour and nuwortiy deport- 
tend.] To disregard. 


ment was their not understanding the designs of mercy. 
South, Works, IX. iv. 
They shall recover the misattended words of Christ to misheholden (mis-bé-hél’dn), a. [< mis-1 + 
the sincerity of their true sense. Milton, Divorce, ll. 22. beholden.] Offensive; unkind: as, a niaboholden 
misaunter}, ». A Middle English contracted word. [North. Eng. and U. 8.] 
form of misadventure. _ misbelief (mis-bé-léf’), ». [<« ME. misbeleve, 
misaventuret, ». A Middle English form of i 
misadventure. 


misbileve ; < mis-1 + belief.] 1. Erroneous be- 
lief; false opinion; especially, belief in false 
misaver (mis-a-vér’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
averred, Ps r. misaverring. [< mis-1 + aver1.] 
a 


religious doctrines. 
Thus Makamede in mysbyleyue man and womman brouhte, 
To aver ly or erroneously; assert wrongly. 
misaviset,v.¢. A Middle English form of mis- 
advi 


And in hus lore thei leyuen gut as well lered as lewede. 
iers Plowman (C), xviii. 181. 
vise. Proclear rs enerally a more Hover al oun for the 
misbeart (mis-bar’),v. [ME. misberen; < mis-1 ange uild upon than simple unbelief. 
+ bearl.] To misbehave; bear one’s self wrong- H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 428. 
ly; misconduct one’s self. 2. Ill belief; suspicion. 


Of youre negligence and unkonnynge ye have mysborn 
yow and trespassed unto me. Chaucer, e of Melibeus. 


: a : Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 202. 
misbecome (mis-bé-kum’), v. 4; pret. misbe- SER eee ; 
came, pp. See. ppr. Mihsciaten [< mig-1 Misbelieve (mis-bé-lév’), v. 4; pret. and pp. 


+ become.] To fail to become or beseem; suit Mésbelieved, ppr. misbelieving. [< mis-1 + believe. 
ill; be unfitting. To believe erroneously. Spenser, F. Q., IV. 


; ; xii. 26. 
Have mésbecom'd our oaths and gravitles. |» 773, misbelievedt (mis-bé-lévd’), a. [< ME. misbi- 
do you turn away, and weep so fast, leved; < misbelief + -ed2.] Misbelieving; be- 
és Gite things that mi your looks? lieving amiss. 
Beau. and Fi., King and No King, lif L 0 ithow wikked serpent Jalouste, 
misbecoming! (mis-bé-kum’ing),». [Verbal n. ow mysbileved and envyous folye. 

of misbecome, v.] An improper act; indeco- tit eat ee 
rous conduct. [Rare.] misbeliever (mis-bé-l6’vér), x. One who holds 
She saw, and she forgot, . . . false beliefs; especially, one who holds false 

Remembered not the opulent, religious opinions. 


eat Queen, 
Whom riotous misbecomings a became. hols, 
R. H. Stoddard, Guests of the State. You call me [Shylock] Re MOLY a ae 


misbecoming? (mis-bé-kum’ing), p.a. Unbe- mighelieving (mis-bé-lé’ving), p. a. [< ME. 
coming; pila | ; eee ee misbelevynge; ppr. of pidbelizee 1 Believing er- 
Stir the constant mood of her calm thoug roneously; holding a false doctrine; especially 
And put them into sata Pon Go satis 1 ork beams 8 faleo peeion ; | ae : 

e - e ° us e 
misbecomingly (mis-bé-kum’ing-li), adv. Ina belenynge peple ware centred, Merlin (E. E. T. 8), i. 19L 


misbecoming manner. Go, go, into old Titus’ sorrowful house, 


Those darker humours that inbelievt 
Stick msabecomingly on others. Se ee ere ce ee Ti Aad eee 


Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, {f. 2 é etn 
; misbeseem (mis-bé-sém’), v. ¢. [< mis-1 + be- 


: Ye shal han no misbileve 
Ne wrong coneeit of me in your absence. 


misbeco ess (mis -bé-kum ’ing-nes), ». , pee paar 

The state or quality of being misbecoming; ‘un- S¢em.] To sult ill ; misbecome. 

suitableness. Too much misbeseeming a generous nature, er) 
misbedet,v. ¢. [ME., < AS. misbeddan (= Icel. h, Hist. World, $4. 


Go sell those misbeseeming clothes thou wear’st, 
And feed thyself with them. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, iv. 2 
misbestow (mis-bé-st6’), v. ¢. [«< mis-1 + be- 
stow.] To bestow improperly; err in bestow- 
ing. 
Alas that the Spirit of God should blow as an uncertaine 


misbjddha), offend, ill-use, < mis- + beddan, 
offer: see mis-1 and bid.) To injure; wrong; 
insult. 
Who hath yow misboden or offended? 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 51. 
Whan Lowys herd that same, that Robert was so dede, 


Ageyn right and lawe, tille Henry he misbede. 
" of Brunne, p. 104. 


Rob. wind, should “0 epee his inspiring, to misbestow his 
misbefallt (mis-bé-fal’),v.4. [ME.misbefallen; guifts promis'd only to the elec 
< mis-1 + befall.] To be unfortunate; turn out Milton, Apol. for Smectymnaus. 
badl Remember (dear) how loath and slow 
J: I was to cast a look or smile, 


For elles but a man do 80 
Him maie ful ofte misdefall. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., L 
misbegett (mis-bé-get’), v. ¢ [ME.; < mis-1 + 
beget.| To beget wrongfully or unlawfully. 
sisbegot, Taisbegotten (mis-bé-got’, -got’n) 
mis otten (mis-bé-got’, -got’n 
Dp. ies [< mis-1 + begot, begotten. ] Unlawfully 
or irregularly begotten: used also as a general 
epithet of opprobrium. 


Three pri aad knaves in Kendal 
back and let drive at me. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 246. 


The only thing that had saved the otten republic 
as yet was its margin, its geographical vastness ; but that 
was now discounted and exhausted. 

H. James, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 107. 
misbehave (mis-bé-hav’), v.; pret. and pp. mis- 
behaced, ppr. misbehaving. [« mis-1 + behave.) 
I. intrans. To behave 111; conduct one’s self 
improperly or indecorously. 

Sensible that they had misbehaved in giving us that dis- 

tarbance. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 192. ; 


Or one love-line to mis-bestow 
Till thou hadst chang’d both face and stile. 
Carew, To the Jealous Mistress. 
misbestowal (mis-bé-st6’al),n. [< mis-1 + be- 
stowal.] The act of bestowing improperly or 
inappropriately. 
mis ith (mis-bérth’), n. [«< mis-1 + birth. 
Cf. misbreyde.] An abortion. 
Thou blasphemous, scandalous Misbirth of nature. 
Cariyle, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, ITI. 178. 
misbodent. Past participle of misbede. 
misbornt (mis-b6érn’), a. [< ME. misboren, mis- 
bore, < AS. misboren, misborn, misshapen, de- 
enerate, < mis- + boren, born: see mis-) and 
orn.] Born to evil. 
A pouer childe, and in the name 


Of thilke, whiche is so misvbore, 
We toke. Gower, Conf. Amant., fi. 


h! misborne Elfe, 


A 
In evill houre thy foes thee hither sent. 
Spenser, F. Q., L. vi. 42. 


came at my 


II. trans. To conduct (one’s self) ill 7 so the muons), 7 as pp. of misbear.]  Ill- 
recive pronouns: an he msehaed Kim tetas ni, tor mbt AS mi 


be ted and punished. byrd, misbirth, misbyrdo, imperfect nature, < 
J. Hooker, Supplement of the Irish Chronicles, an. 1568. mis- + gebyrd, birth: see birth!.] Evil birth. 


miscarry 


For thys skyle hyt may be seyde, 
Handlyng synne for oure mysbreyde. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f..1. (Halliwell.) 


miscalculate (mis-kal’kd-lat), v. ¢t.; pret. and 
pp. miscalculated, ppr. miscalculating. [< mis-1 
+ calculate.| To calculate erroneously; make 
& wrong estimate of. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be, in such a 


multitude of passages, several misquoted ... and mis- 
calculated, "Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 


miscalculation (mis-kal-ki-la’shon), rn. [< 
mis-1 + calculation.] Erroneous calculation or 
estimate. 
miscal] (mis-k4l’),v. t. [« mis-1 + oat 1. To 
call by a wrong name; name improperly. 
Punish that unhappy crime of nature 
Which you miscall my aah 
B. Jonson, Volpone, iil. 6. 


The all- 
sea me. 


werful and never-tiring waves of that great 
the Pacific. 
Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, I. 177. 
2. To give an unworthy name or character to; 
berate; revile. 
Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscal 
And wickedly backbite. Spenser, F. Q., IV. vill. 24. 
Those messengers . . . did mtscall, and abuse with euil 
words, both our messenger and thee. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 408. 
To sneer at a Romish pageant, to mtscall a lord's crest, 
were crimes for which there was no mercy. 
Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 


Mr. Fountain ascribed it to the sombre influence of Mrs. 
Bazalgette, and miscalled her till Jane’s hair stood on end. 
C. Reade, Love me Little, viii. 
=8yn. 1. To misname; misterm. 
miscapet, v.¢. [For *misscape,< mis-1 + scapel.] 
To escape (one) wrongly. 
Many deeds, words, and thoughtes miscaped me in my 
lyfe. Bp. Fisher, Sermons, I. 359. (Davies.) 
miscarriage (mis-kar’aj), n. [« mis-1 + car- 
riage.] 1. Agoing wrong; failure of a purposed 
result; untoward event; mischance: as, the 
criminal. escaped by miscarriage of justice. 
These and the like miscarriages in point of correspon- 


dency were conceived to arise from... two errors in their 
government. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 344. 


They marvelled . . . {the ship) was not arrived, fearing 
some miscarriage. 
. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 98. 
Your cures... aloud you tell, 
But wisely your miscarriages conceal. 
. Dispensary, v. 
2. A wrong or perverse course, as of conduct; 
improper action or behavior; misdemeanor. 
By and by he fell upon a serious reprimand of the faults 
and miscarriages of some Princes and Governors. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 
Besides his miscarriage here in New-England, he was 
suspected of having murdered a man that had ventured 
monies with him when he first came into New-England. 
N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 140. 
The dividing of the fleete, however, is, I hear, voted a 
miscarriage, and the not building a fortification at Sheer- 
nesse. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 17, 1668. 


3. In pathol., the act of miscarrying (see mis- 
carry, v.%.,3); properly, untimely delivery be- 


fore the twenty-eighth week of gestation. See 
abortion, 1. 

miscarriageable (mis-kar’aj-a-bl), a. KK mis- 
carriage + -able.] Liable to misecarry. [Rare.] 


Why should we be more aie a dare =e. such possi- 
bilities or hopes than others? Bp. Hall, A Short Answer. 


miscarry (mis-kar’i), v.; pret. and pp. miscar- 
ried, ppr. miscarrying. [< ME. miscarien; < mis-1 
+ carry.) I, intrans. 1. To fail of reaching 
the intended destination; go astray; be lost or 
carried astray in transit. 
The cardinal’s letter to the pore miscarried, 
ng. 


And came to the eye o’ the king 
Shak., Hen. VIIT., fii. 2. 30. 


wo ill-looking Ones, that I thought did plot how to 
e me miscarry in my journey. 
unyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 256. 
2. To go wrong; fail in object or purpose; come 
to naught; come to grief. 
For what miscarries 


Shall be the general's fault, shou he perform 
To th’ utmost of a man. hak., Cor., i. 1. 270. 


Notwithstanding the desperate hazards run by the 
whale-catchers in their thin whale boats, . . . it has been 
rarely known that any of them have miscarried. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., i. 3. 


Juries are proverbially uncertain, and justice must some- 
times miscarry. The Nation, XLVIII. 386. 
3. To suffer untimely delivery; bring forth 
young prematurely; give birth to a fetus which 
1s not viable. 


Prithee tell me, how many Women with Child have mis- 
carried at the Sight of thee? 

N. Batley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 211. 
4t. To be brought forth before the natural time, 
as a child. 


miscarry 


An the child I now go with do aiscarry, thou wert bet- 
ter thou hadst struck thy mother. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 10. 
ID.+ trans. To mismanage; bring to misfor- 
tune or failure. Murte Arthure (k. E. T.38.), 
l, 1237. 
miscast (mis-kast’), v. t and #.; pret. and pp. 
miscast, ppr. mixcasting. [¢ mis-1 + castl.] 1. 
To east or reckon erroneously. 
The number is somewhat mixcast by Polybius. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, V. ti. § & 
You hane mis-cast in your Arithmetick, 
Mis-laid your Counters, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. L 
2. Tocast or direct erroneously or improperly: 
as, to miscast a glance. 
It so befelle 
That I at thilke tyme sie 
On me that she mexcaete hir efe. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., iff. 
miscast (mis-kast’), 2. [¢ miscast,v.] An er- 
roneous east or reckoning. 
miscasualty (mis-kaz’u-al-ti), ».; pl. miscasu- 
alties (-tiz).  [¢ mis-l +# casualty.) An unfor- 
tunate occurrence; & mischance. 


Miscarriages of children, sntacasualties, unquietnesse, 
Bp. Hall, Character of Man, 


miscatholic (mis-kath’o-lik),a. [«mis-1 + cath- 
olic,] Falsely styled or claiming to be Catholic; 
pseudo-Catholie. 

Judge then, reader, whether the catholike bishope that 
wrote this, or the miacatholike masse-pricst that reproves 
it, be more worthy of Redleem. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, iii. 3. 
miscegenation (mis’é-je-na’shon), n. [Irreg. < 
L. miscere, mix, + genus, race, + -ation.] Mix- 
ture or amalgamation of races: applied espe- 
cially to sexual union between individuals of 
the black and white races. 

Individuals sometimes show a desperate desire for mts- 
cegenation, but they indulge it always at the expense of a 
loss of the respect of both races. N. A. Rev., CAXXALX. 83. 

miscellanarian (mis’e-la-na’ri-an), a. and n. 
[< miscellany + -arian.] J. a. Of or pertaining 
to miscellanies, in either sense; connected with 
or engaged in miscellaneous matters. 

The celebrated wits of the mixcellanarian race, and essay 
writers, casual discoursers, reflection coiners, meditation 
founders, and others of the irregular kind of writers. 

Shaftesbury, Misc. Retiec., ii. 3 

II, n. A writer of miscellanies. 

miscellanet (mis’e-lan), . [«< L. miscellaneus, 
mixed: see miscellaneous. Cf. maslin2, ult. ¢ L. 
miscere, mix.] Same as maslin2. 

miscellanea (mis-e-la’né-ii), m. pl. [L., neut. 
pl. of miscellaneus, mixed: see miscellaneous. ] 
A collection of miscellaneous matters of any 
kind; specifically, a collection of miscellaneous 
literary compositions; miscellanies. 

miscellaneous (mis-e-la’né-us), a. [= F. mis- 
cellanée (see miscellany) = Pg. It. miscellaneo, ¢ 
L. miscellaneus, ¢ miscellus, mixed, ¢ miscere, 
mix: see miz1,] 1. Consisting of a mixture; di- 
versified; promiscuous: as, miscellaneous read- 
ing; a miscellaneous rabble. 

My second boy, . . . whom I designed for business, re- 


ceived a sort of miscellaneous education at home. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, 1. 

My sitting-room is an old wainscoted chamber, with 
small panels, and set off with a méxcellaneoua array of fur- 
niture. Irving, Sketch- Book, p. 300. 
2. Producing things of various sorts: as, & mis- 
cellaneous inventor. 

Claudius #lianus flourished in the reign of Trajan, unto 
whom he dedicated his Tacticks; an elegant and miscella- 
neous author. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 
=BSyn. 1. See promiscuous. __ ; 

miscellaneously (mis-e-la’né-us-li), adv. Ina 
miscellaneous or mixed manner; with variety 
or diversity; promiscuously. 

miscellaneousness (mis-e-la’né-us-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being miscellaneous or mixed; 
diversified composition. 

The ... miscellaneowmess of Rome, which made the 
mind flexible with constant comparison, and saved you 
from seeing the world’s ages asa set of box-like partitions 
without vital connection. George £lvot, Middlemarch, xxii. 

miscellanist (mis’e-la-nist),. [< miscellany + 
-ist,] A writer of miscellanies. 
miscellany (mis’e-la-ni), a. and. [I. a.: see 
miscellaneous, IL. nw = F. miscellancées, pl., = 
Sp. miscelinea = Pg. It. miscellanea, ¢ L. mis- 
cellanea, a writing on various subjects, a@ mix- 
ture of different sorts of broken meats, neut. 
1. of miscellaneus, mixed: see miscellaneous. ] 
. a. Miscellaneous; diversified.— Miscellany 


madamt, a woman who went about selling Iaces, per- 
fumery, etc., and took part in carrying on intrigues. 

Asa waiting-woman, I would taste my lady's delight to 
her; a8 a miscellany madam, invent new tires, and wo visit 
courtiers. B, Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
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II. n.: pl. miscellanies (-niz). 1. A mixture 
of various kinds; a combination of diverse ob- 
jects, parts, or elements. 

Tis but a bundle or miscellany of sin. 
: Heicyt, Sermon (1653), p. 4. (Latham.) 

Not like the piebald mixcellany, man, 

BRursts of great heart and slips in sensual mire, 

But whole and one. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. A diversified literary collection; a book or 
periodical publication containing compositions 
on various subjects. 

Every old woman in the nation now reads daily a vast 
miscellany in one volume royal octavo. 

De Quincey, Style, 1 
=Syn. 1, See mezture. : : ; 
miscellinet,a. [< L. miscellus, mixed, + -inel.] 
Mixed; incongruous. 

The present trade of the stage, in all their miscelline in- 
terludes, what learned or liberal soul doth not wready ab- 
hor? B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 

miscensure (mis-sen’shdGr), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
miscensured, ppr. miscensuring. t mis-1 + cen- 
sure, vt.) To censure wrongfully or without 
cause. 

Pardon us, Antiquitie, if we miscensure your actions. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 101. (Davies.) 

miscensure (mis-sen’sh@ér), n. [< mis-1 + cen- 

sure, n.] Unjust censure; censure wrongly di- 

rected. 
Therefore, my Friends, returne, recant, re-call 
Your hard Opinions and gnia-Censures all. 

Job Triumphant (tr. by Sylvester), ii, 162. 

mischallenget (mis-chal’enj), ». [< mis-1 + 

challenge.) A false or wrong challenge; a chal- 
lenge given amiss. 

Lo! faitour, there thy meede unto thee take, 
The meede of thy muschalenge und abet. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 11. 

mischance (mis-chans’),”. [< ME. myschaunce, 

meschaunce, meschance, mescheance, « OF. mes- 

chance, mescheance, an unfortunate chance, ¢ 

mes- + chance, cheance, chance: see mis-2 and 

chance.] An unfortunate chance; a mishap; 
ill luck; disaster. 

The kynge spake to his barons, and seide that sore hym 


for thought the myschaunce of the Duke. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 78. 


Let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all miachancee, 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ffi. 3. 18, 


By mtschance he slipt and fell ; 
A limb was broken when they lifted him. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
=Syn. Mishap, Disaster, etc. See migfortune. 
mischance (mis-chans’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
chanced, ppr. mischancing. na mis-1 + chance, 
v.] To chance or happen wrongly or unfortu- 
nately; fall out adversely; meet with a mishap; 
come to ill luck. 
And still I hoped to be up advaunced, 


For my good parta; but still it has atsxchaunced. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 64. 


If any such fortune should bee (as God forbid) that the 
ship should mischance or be robbed. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 264. 
mischancy (mis-chan’si), a. [< mischance + 
-yl,] Unfortunate; unlucky. (Scotch. ] 
mischanter, 7. See mishanter. 
mischaracterize (mis-kar’ak-tér-iz), v. f.; pret. 
and pp. mischaracterized, ppr. mischaracterizing. 
[< mis-1 + characterize.] To characterize falsely 
or erroneously; impute a wrong character to. 
mischarge (mis-chiirj’), v. 7.; pret. and pp. mis- 
charged, ppr. mischarging. re mis-1 + charqe.] 
To make error in charging: as, to mischarge 
items in an account. 
mischarge (mis-chiirj’), n. [« mischarge, v.] 
A mistake in charging; an erroneous entry in 
an account. 
mischief (mis’chif), nm. [<« ME. myschief, mis- 
chief, mischeef, mischef, meschief, mescheef, mes- 
chef, < OF. meschief, meschef, F. méchef = Pr. 
mescap, harm, mischief, = Sp. menoscabo, OSp. 
mazcabo, loss, = Pg. menoscabo, contempt, lit. 
a bad result, < L. minus, less (> OF. mes-, ete., 
bad), + caput, head (> OF. chief, ete., end): 
see mis-2 and chief, and ef. chierel, achieve.] 1. 
A harmful or troublesome event, circumstance, 
or contingency; an action or occurrence at- 
tended with evil or vexation; an annoying, 
frustrating, or hurtful state or condition of 
things; misfortune; calamity: used with much 
latitude of application: as, some one is making 
mischief; the mischief is that he cannot keep 
his temper. 
Whan Kay saugh that the kynge was at 80 grete myschef, 


he griped his swerde, and come ther the kynge was ouer- 
throwen. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 119. 


Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, 
which frameth mischief by a law? Ps. xciv. 20. 


mischievous 


Hee arriues not at the mtschiefe of being wise, nor en- 
dures euils to come by foreseeing them. 
Bp, Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Childe. 
The mischief was these allies would never allow that 
the common enemy was subdued. Swift. 
2. The act, state, course, or disposition of 
causing annoyauce, trouble, or harm; vexa- 
tious or injurious operation or tendency; the 
working of damage or disaster: as, the clouds 
bode mischief; what. mischief is he up to nowt 
often used in a kindly or playful sense, or for 
affectionate excuse: as, the lad is full of mis- 
chief, but not vicious. 
Come, boy, with me; my thoughts are ripe in mischief. 
Shak., T. N., Vv. 1. 132. 
But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 


How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Pope, R. of the L., iif. 125. 


Brom Bones . . . was always ready for either a fight or 
a frolic; but had more mischief than ill-will in his com- 
position. Irving, Sketch- Book, p. 431, 
3. One who or that which does harm or causes 
injury or vexation; a source of trouble or an- 
noyance: as, that child is a mischief. 
Many of their horse . . . were now more a mischief to 
their own than before a terror to their enemies. Milton. 
Nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the shining mischief [gold] underground. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iii. 10. 
4. Annoyance, injury, or damage caused or 
produced; harm; hurt: as, to do mischief; ir- 
remediable mischief: now never used in the 
plural. 
On the tother side dide well the kynge Carados. and the 
kynge de Cent Chiualers; these suffred many myecheres. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 163. 
But Benjamin, Joseph's brother, Jacob sent not with his 
brethren ; for he said, Lest peradventure mischief befall 
him. Gen. xlii. 4. 
I will heap mischtefs upon them. Deut. xxxii. 23. 
We that have lived these last twenty years are certain 
that money has been able to do much muschief. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 112. 


T’ll reach 'em, mother. .. . She wants to do everything 
herself... . But I can't let her do herself a mischief with 
stretching. Georye Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxiii. 


5. The devil. Colloq.]—Malicious mischief. 
See malicious. —To the mischief, to cause trouble, 
damage, or injury.— To play the ef with, to agi- 
tate or disturb greatly; throw into disorder or confusion ; 
play the devil with— What the mischief (formerly 
what a mischief), an interrogatory exclamation equal 
to ‘what the devil’: as, what the mischief are you doing ? 
what the mischief do you mean by that? (Collog.J— With 
a mischief, with a vengeance. 

The matronly medicines and instructions of this wise 
cunning woman will ina little time make her encrease with 
a vengeance, and multiply with a mischiefe. 

John Taylor, Works (1680). (Nares.) 
With a mischief to you, confound you; devil take you. 
Bide down, with a mischief to ye, bide down. 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvii. 
=8yn. Damage, Harm, etc. See injury. 
mischief} (mis’chif),v. [Also mischieve; early 
mod. E. also mischeef; < ME. mischeven, mes- 
cheven, mescheeven, < OF. meschever (= Sp. Pg. 
menoscabar), harm, injure, < meschief, meschef, 
harm: see mischief, n.] I. trans. To hurt; 
harm; ruin. 

Ye be grctely affraied of the turment that is falle of 
youre fader, and of youre moder, and youre broder and sus- 
tres, that thus be myscheved. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), & 8. 


Henry Purdie proved his cost, 
And very narrowlie had mtschief’d him. 
Raid of the Reidswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 185). 
II. intrans. To come to harm or misfortune; 
miscarry. 
When pryde {is moste in prys, 
Ande couetyse moste wys,... 
Thenne schall Englonde mys-cheice. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), L 85. 
mischief-maker (mis’ chif-ma’kér), ». One 
who makes mischief; one who instigates or 
promotes quarrels or ill-will. 
Her resentment was studiously kept alive by mischtef- 
makers of nocommon dexterity. Macaulay, Hist. Eng.,xv. 
mischief-making (mis’chif-ma‘king),a. Mak- 
ing trouble for others; causing quarrels. 
mischief-night (mis’chif-nit), n. May-eve. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
mischievet, v. See mischief. 
mischievous (mis’chi-vus), a. [<¢ ME. *mes- 
chevous; < OF. (AF.) meschevous, « meschief, 
harm: see mischief.) 1. Producing or tending 
to produce mischief or harm; injurious; dele- 
terious; hurtful. 
And every one threw forth reproches rife 


Of his mischievous deedes. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITT. vi. 14. 
Lam is an Epithete which they giue to Degnal, signify- 
ing wicked or mischieuous. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 206. 
The mass of the community are persuaded that his [Hus- 
kisson‘s) plans are mischievous to the last degree. 
Greville, Memoirs, Sept. 18, 1830. 


mischievous 


He (Edward Seymour] was. . . 80 mischtevots an enemy 
that he was frequently courted. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., iv. 
2. Fond of mischief; full of tricks; teasing or 
troublesome: as, a mischievous boy. 

Lady Freelove is a8 mischierous as a monkey, and as 
cunning too. Colman, Jealous Wife, L 
=Sym 1. Destructive, detrimental. See injury.—3. Ro- 

sh. 


gui 

mischievously (mis’chi-vus-li), adv. In a mis- 
chievous manner; with injury, loss, or damage; 
with evil intention or disposition; ina trouble- 
some or teasing manner; with playful tricks; 
roguishly: wacithia law operates mischievously ; 
they created a scandal mischievously. 


Too often and mtschtevously mistaken for it. 
South, 


Works, ITI. iv. 
Like Sirens mischievoual 4 gay. 
. Harte, Essay on Satire (1730). 
mischievousness (mis’chi-vus-nes), n. Capa- 
eity to do injury; hurtfulness; noxiousness; 
disposition to vex, annoy, or tease; roguish- 
ness: as, the mischievousness of youth. 
The misehievousness ... found in an aged, sone pret 
tised sinner. uth. 
mischomany (mis’k6-méa-ni), x. (< Gr. piayos, 
a pedicel, + zavia, madness: see mania.) In 
bot., an extraordinary multiplication of pedicels 
or flower-stalks: a term proposed by Morren. 
[Not used.] 
miscibility (mis-i-bil’i-ti), n. (=F. miscibilité; 
as miscible + -ity (see bility). The qualit 
of being miscible; capability of being mixed. 
The wood naphtha is submitted to certain prescribed 
tests in regard to color, specific gravity, boiling-point, 
misctinlity with water, contents of acetone, and Sap 
for absorbing bromine. Science, XIIT. 58. 
miscible (mis’i-bl),a@. [= F. miscible = It. mis- 
cibile, ¢ L. as if *miscibilis, mixable, < miscere, 
mix: see mizl.] Capable of being mixed: as, 
oil and water are not miscible. 
Absolute alcohol is readily méscible with the naphtha or 
light paraftine, so that the solvent is readily removed. 
C. 6. Whitman, Microscopical Methods, p. 121. 
miscitation (mis-si-ta’shon), nn. [< mis-1 + cita- 
tion.] Awrong citation; erroneous quotation. 
What a miscitation isthis! ‘‘ Moses commanded.” The 
law was God's, not Moses’. Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iv. 
miscite (mis-sit’), v. ¢.; pret. and BP. miscited, 
ppr. misciting. [< mis-l + cite.] Tocite erro- 
neously or falsely; misquote: as, to miscite a 
text of Scripture. 
So Antichrists, their poyson to infuse, 
Miss-cite the Scriptures, and Gods name abuse. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 3. 
misclaim (mis-klim’),». [< mis-1 + claim.] A 
wrong or mistaken claim. 
Error, misclaim, and forgetfulness become suitors for 
some remission of extreme rigour. Bacon. 
(mis-kog’niz), v.t. [< mis-1 + cog- 
nize.) To misunderstand or misapprehend. 
The good never intervert nor miscognize the favour and 
benefit which they have received. 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 893. 
miscollectt (mis-ko-lekt’), v. t. (< mis-1 + col- 
lect.] To collect or infer falsely. Hooker. 
miscollectiont (mis-ko-lek’shon), n. [¢ mis-1 + 
collection.) Erroneous reasoning; false infer- 
ence or deduction. See collection, 4. 
In his words and yours I find both a miscollection and a 


wrong charge. Bp. Hali, Apol. against Brownists. 
miscollocation (mis-kol-9-ka’shon), n. [< mis-1 
+ collocation.) False collocation; faulty ar- 


rangement. 
Misenllocation or dislocation of related words disturbed 
the whole sense. De Quincey, Style, i. 
miscolor (mis-kul’or), v. t. [< mis-1 + color, v.] 
To give a wrong color to; misrepresent. 
A grand half-truth distorted and miscoloured in the 
words. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxili. 
miscomfortt (mis-kum’fért), v. ¢t. [« ME. mis- 
comforten, < OF. mesconforter, distress, < mes- 
+ conforter, comfort: see mis-2 and com/fort.] 
To cause discomfort to. Sir T. Malory. 
ortt (mis-kum/’fért), 7. [< ME. miscom- 
Sorte; from the verb.] Discomfort. 
Too heavy for myscomforte of my chere. 
id Testament of Love, i. 
miscomplaint, v. i. [< mis-1 + complain.] To 
complain without cause. 
Therefore doth Iob open his Mouth in vain: 
And voyd of Knowledge yet, yet mts-complain. 
Job Triumphant (tr. by Sylvester), iv. 256. 
miscomprehend (mis-kom-pré-hend’), ». ¢. 
mis-l -- comprehend.] To comprehend wrong- 
ly; misunderstand. 
miscomprehension (mis-kom-pré-hen’shon), n. 
(< mis-! + comprehension. } 
sion; misunderstanding. 


misconclusion (mis-kon-klé’zhon), n. 


misconsequence (mis-kon’sé-kwens), n. 
rong comprehen- mis-1 + consequence.) A wrong consequence < OF. mesconter, mescounter, mescunter, mes- 


3787 
He believed that too much attention had been given to 
this subject, perhaps owing to a miscomprehension of the 
teachings of Graily Hewitt. Medical News, LIIT. 305. 
miscomputation (mis-kom-pu-ta’shon), n. [¢ 
mis-1 computation.) Erroneous computa- 
tion; false reckoning. 
miscompute (mis-kom-put’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
miscomputed, ppr. miscomputing. [¢ mis-1 + 
compute. Cf. miscount.) To compute or reckon 
erroneously. Sir T. Browne. 
miscomputet (mis-kom-pit’), n. [< miscom- 
pute, v.] An unjust computation or estima- 
tion. 
Buddeus de Asse correcting their miscompute of Valla. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 18. 
misconceitt (mis-kon-sét’), n. [Formerly also 
misconceipt; < mis-l + conceit,n.] Misconcep- 
tion; misunderstanding; erroneous opinion. 
He on his way did ride, 
Full of melancholie and sad misfare 
Through misconceipt. Spenser, ¥. Q., IV. vi. 2. 
It ig merely by accident that men are abused into a sin: 
that is, by weakness, by misconceit. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 278. 
That general mésconceit of the Jews about the kingdom 
of the Messiah. South, Works, VII. ii. 
misconceit (mis-kon-sét’), v. t. [« mis-1 + con- 
ceit,v.] To judge wrongly; misconceive; form 
& false opinion about. 
Renown'd Devereux, whose awkward fate 
Was misconceited by foul envy’s hate. 
Ford, Fame's Memorial. 
misconceive (mis-kon-sév’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
misconceived, ppt. misconceiving. [< mis-l + 
conceive.] To eonceive erroneously; form a 
wrong conception of; misunderstand; misap- 
prehend; misjudge. 
He that mtsconceyveth misdemeth. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, L 1166. 


They appear to have altogether misconceired the whole 
character of the times, Macaulay, History. 


=Syn. To misunderstand, misapprehend, mistake. 
misconceiver (mis-kon-se’vér), n. One who 
misconceives. ; 
What a misconceiver 'tis ! 
Fletcher (and another ?), Nice Valour, ff. 1. 
misconception (mis-kon-sep’shon), n. _[< mis-1 
+ conception.} Erroneous conception; false 
opinion; misunderstanding. 
It cannot be that our knowledge should be other than 
a heap of misconception and error. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viil. 
=Syn. Misunderstanding, misapprehension, mistake. 

[< mis-1 
+ conclusion.] An erroneous conclusion or in- 
ference. 

Away, then, with all the false positions and mtsconelu- 
stons | Bp. Hall, Fashions of the World. 
misconduct (mis-kon’dukt),. [< mis-1 + con- 
duct, n.] 1. Wrong conduct; misbehavior. 
They are industriously proclaimed and aggravated by 


such as are guilty or innocent of the same slips or miscon- 
ducts in their own behaviour. Addison, Spectator. 


Let wisdom be by past misconduct learn’d. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, iL 72. 


2. Mismanagement. 

In 1487 the act which founded the Court of Star Cham- 
ber was passed, as a remedy for the evils of maintenance, 
the misconduct of sheriffs, and riots and unlawful assem- 
blies. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 362. 

misconduct (mis-kon-dukt’), v. t. (¢ mis-1 + 
conduct, v.) 1. To conduct amiss; misman- 
age.—2. With a reflexive pronoun, to misbe- 
have. 

One of these was Trebonius, who had misconducted him- 
self in Spain. Froude, Cesar, p. 507. 

misconjecture (mis-kon-jek’tir), ». [< mis-1 
+ conjecture.) A wrong conjecture or guess. 


I hope they will . . . correct our mtsconjectures. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


misconjecture (mis-kon-jek’tar), v. 4. and #4; 


pret. and pp. misconjectured, ppr. misconjectur- 
ing. [< mis-1 + conjecture, v.] Toform a wrong 
conjecture. 

Many pressing and fawning persons do misconjecture of 


the humours of men in authority. 
Bacon, Controversies of Church of Eng. 


misconsecrate (mis-kon’sé-krat), v. ¢.; pret. 


and pp. misconsecrated, ppr. misconsecrating. 
[< mis-1 + consecrate.] To consecrate im- 

properly. 
The gust that tore their mesconsecrated flags and sayles. 
Bp. Halt, Defeat of Cruelty. 


(< misconsecration (mis-kon-sé-kra’shon), 2. 
[ 


« mis-l + consecration.) Improper consecra- 
tion. 


or deduction. 


misconstruction (mis-kon-struk’shon), x. 


miscorrect (mis-ko-rekt’), v. ¢. 


[< miscount (mis-kount’), v. 


miscount 


Satan and the profane world are very inventive of such 
shapes and colours as may make truth odious, drawing 
MONStrous Misconsequences Out of it, 

Abp. Leighton, Com. on Peter, ili. 8 
misconstert, v. ¢. An obsolete form of miscon- 
strue. 
misconstruct (mis-kon-strukt’), v. ft [¢ miés-1 
+ construct.) 1. To construct wrongly.—2t. 
To misconstrue. 
[< 


mis-l + construction, Cf. misconstrue, miscon- 

struct.] The act of miseconstruing; wrong in- 

terpretation; a mistaking of the true meaning. 
It pleased the king, his master, very late 


To strike at me, upon his misconstruction. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 124. 


He was not unaware of the misconstruction to which this 
representation was liable. Paley, Sermons, xx. 
misconstrue (mis-kon’ strié), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. misconstrucd, ppr. misconstruing. [For- 
merly also misconster; <¢ mis-l + construe.) 
To construe or interpret erroneously; take in 
a@ wrong sense; misjudge; misunderstand. 
Ah, Douglas, thou misconst’rest his intent ! 
Greene, James IV., if. 


My zenle deride, 
And all my deedes misroneter. 
Bp. Corbet, Distracted Puritane. 


From its harmless glee, 
The wretch misconstrued villany. 


Scott, Rokeby, iv. 21. 
=Syn. See construe and tranalate. 
misconstruer (mis-kon’stré-ér), 7. One who 
misconstrues; one who makes a wrong inter- 
pretation. 

Which those misconstruers are fain to understand of the 
distinct notitications given to the angels. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, fil 10. 

miscontentt (mis-kon-tent’), a. [< OF. mescon- 

tent, F. mécontent, not content, < mes- + con- 

tent, content: see mis-2 and contentl.] Not 
content, or ill content; discontented. 

She was not miscontente that he semed litel to regarde 
Jacob’s welle. J. Udall, On John Iv. 

miscontented (mis-kon-ten’ted), a. [< mis-1 
+ contented. | iscontented. 

Her highness (Queen Elizabeth] is not mtscontented that 
either her own face or the said king's should be painted or 
portraited. 

Cecil Papers, in Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, I. 281. 

miscontentment (mis-kon-tent’ment), . [< 

mis-1 + contentment.) Discontent; dissatisfac- 
tion. 

I here no specialte of the Kinges Majestes myscontent- 
ment. Bp. Gardiner, To Paget (1546). (Davies.) 

His eyes declaring mtscontentment. 

Motley, United Netherlands, IL. $79. 
miscontinuance (mis-kon-tin’i-ans), n. [< 
mis-l + continuance.] In law: (a) Continuance 
by an improper process. (b+) Discontinuance. 
Covell. ; 
miscopy (mis-kop’i), v. ¢.; ae and pp. mis- 
cojied, ppr. miscopying. [< mis-1 + copy, v.] 
To copy wrongly or inaccurately; imitate im- 
perfectly or in a mistaken manner. 

It will be found . . . that the latter has recklessly miés- 
copied, has suppressed important words and phrases, and 
has even added words of his own. 

Westminster Rev., CK XVIII. 218. 
miscopy (mis-kop’i), 2.; pl. miscopies (-iz). [¢ 
miscopy, v.] An error in copying. 

Some of these differences may be resolved into mis- 
prints or mis-cupies. 

Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, TTI. 305. 
miscord} (mis-k6rd’),v.4. [« ME. miscorden, < 
OF. mescorder, mesacorder, < mes- + acorder, 
agree: see mis-2 and cord2, accord.] To be dis- 
cordant. 

He [a heretic) was a man right experte in reasons, and 
sweete in his wordes and the workes mitxcurden. 

Testament of Lore, il. 

(< mis-1 + cor- 
rect.) To correct erroneously; alter wrongly 
in attempting to correct. 


He passed the first seven years of his life at Mantua, 
not seventeen, as Scaliger miscorrects his author. Dryden. 


miscounsel (mis-koun’sel), rv. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


miscounseled or miscounselled, ppr. miscounsel- 
ing or mixcounselling. (< ME. misconselen, < OF. 
mesconseillier, mescunseillier, counsel badly, < 
mes- + conseillier, counsel: see mis-2 and coun- 
sel.] To counsel or advise falsely. 

If any broyer or syster dispyse or musconsel or lye his 
broyer in pres{ence] of ye alderman and of his breyeryn, 
schal pay di. li. (wax). English Gilda (E. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 

Things miscounsclled must needs miswend. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 128. 


(< ME. miscounten, 


compter, miscount, F. mécompter, strike wrong 


miscount 


(said of a clock), < mes- + conter, count: see 
mis-2 and countl.] J, trans. 1. To count erro- 
neously; mistake in counting. 
In their computacion they had mistaken and miscounted 
in their nomber an hundreth years. 
Hall, Hen. VIII., an. 15. 
2. To account wrongly; misjudge or miscon- 
strue. 
While my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
II, intrans. To make a false reckoning. 


And if so be that he miscounteth, 
To make in his answers a faile. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., 1. 


Thus do all men generally miscount in the days of their 
health. Bp. Patrick, Divine Arithmetic, p. 6. 
miscount (mis-kount’), n. («< miscount, v.] 
An erroneous counting or numbering. 
miscovetingt (mis-kuv’et-ing), n. [ME. mis- 
coveeting ; < mis-1 + coveting.] Wrongful cov- 
eting. 
She makith folk compasse and caste 
To taken other folkis thyng, 
Thorough robberie or mysxcovetting. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 196. 
miscreancet (mis’kré-ans), ». [< OF. mescre- 
ance (F. mécréance = It. miscredenza), unbelief, 
< mescreant, unbelieving: see miscreant.] Un- 
belief; false faith; adherence to a false reli- 
on. 
But through this, and other their mtscreaunce, 


They maken many a wrong chevisaunce. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, May. 


miscreancy (mis’kré-an-si), x. [As miscreance: 
see -cy.] 1+. Same as miscreance. 
The more usual causes of deprivation are murder, man- 
slaughter, heresy, miscreancy, atheism, simony. 
Aylife, Parergon. 
2. The state of being a miscreant; turpitude. 
Does the audacity of man present us with such another 
instance of perfidious méscreancy ? 
De Quincey, Essenes, ti. 
miscreant (mis’kré-ant), a. and n. [< ME. mis- 
creant, miscreaunt, < OF. mescreant, F,. mécréant 
=: It. miscredente), misbelieving, mae weve, 
mes- + creant, believing: see mis-2 and creantl, 
credert.] I, a. 1+. Misbelieving; unbelieving; 
infidel. 
Al miscreant painyms, al false Jewes, al false heretikes, 
and al sedicious scismatikes. Sir 7’. More, Works, p. 774. 
2. Vile; detestable. 


For men like these on earth he shall not find 
In all the miscreant race of human kind. 
Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 667. 
II, ». 1¢. An unbeliever; a misbeliever. 


Robert... dyd many notable acta... at the wynnynge 
of the citye of Acon vpon the myscreantes & Turkes. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 102, note. 


That miscreantes whilom gan honoure, 
As for their goddis thaim deyfiyng. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Int., 1. 52. 


The emperor's generosity to the miscreants was inter- 
preted as treason to the Christian cause. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ivili. 
2. A vile wretch; a scoundrel; a detestable 
villain. ; 
Thou art a traitor and a miscreant. 
Shak., Rich. II., £ 1. 89. 
miscreatet (mis-kré-ait’), a. [< mis-1 + create, 
a.) Formed unnaturally or illegitimately; de- 
formed; monstrous; spurious. 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles mtscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 16. 
miscreated (mis-kré-a’ted),a. [< mis-1 + cre- 
ated.) Same as miscreate. 
For nothing might abash the villein bold, 


Ne mortall steele emperce his mtscreated mould. 
Spenser, F. Q., Tl. vii. 42. 


What art thou, execrable shape! 
That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mtscreated front. Milton, P. L., ii. 688. 
miscreation (mis-kré-a’shon), n. [< mis-1 + 
creation.] <A faulty or unnatural making or 
creation. 
Cities peopled with savages and imps of our own mis- 
creation. Kingstey, Life, II. 277. 
miscreative (mis-kré-a’tiv),a. [< mis-1 + crea- 
tive.) Tending to wrong creation; that creates 
amiss. Shelley. 
miscredentt (mis-kré’dent), ». [« mis-1 + 
credent (after the older miscreant, q. v.).) An 
unbeliever; an infidel; a miscreant. 
Your sermon to vs of a dungeon appointed for offenders 
and miscredents. 
Stanthurst, in Holinshed’s Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 
miscredit (mis-kred’it), v. t. [< mis-1 + credit.] 
To give no credit or belief to; disbelieve. 
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The mtecredited Twelve hasten back to the chéteau for 
an answer in writing. Cariyle, French Rev., I. vii. 7. 
miscredulity (mis-kré-di’li-ti), m.  [« mis-1 + 
credulity.) Misdirected credulity; belief or 
credulity erroneously directed, or resting on a 
wrong object. 
We cannot but justly tax the mtseredtdity of those who 
will rather trust to the Church than to the Scripture. 
Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 6. 
miscreed (mis-kréd’), n. (< mis-1 + creed.] An 
erroneous or false creed. [Rare.] 


Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 
Spoil his salvation for a flerce miscreed ? 
Keats, Posthumous Poems, Sonnets, xiv. 
miscrop (mis-krop’), . [< mis-1 + crop.] Fail- 
ure of a crop; scantiness in a harvest. 
miscue (mis-kii’), n. [< mis-1 + cuel.] In Dil- 
liards, an accidental slip of the cue at the mo- 
ment of making a stroke, causing the tip to 
glance off the ball instead of striking it fairly 
as intended. 
misdate (mis-dat’), ». [< mis-1 + datel, n.] A 
wrong date. 
misdate (mis-dat’), v.¢.; pret. and pp. misdated, 
ppr. misdating. ([« mis-1 + datel,v.] To date 
erroneously; give a false or wrong date to. 
In hoary youth Methusalems may die ; 
O how musdated on their flattering tombs ! 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 777. 
misdaub (mis-dab’), v. t. [< mis-1 + daub.] To 
daub unskilfully; spoil by daubing. [Rare.] 

Misdaubed with some untempered and lately-laid mor- 
tar. Bp. Hall, Toa Worthy Knight. 
misdeal (mis-dél’), n. [« mis-1 + deall,n.] In 
card-playing 


ber of cards or the cards in proper o 
misdeal (mis-dél’), v.; pret. and P . misdealt, 
ppr. misdealing. [¢ mis-1 + deal!,v.] JI, in- 
trans. 1. To deal or act wrongly or falsely; 
misconduct one’s self.—2. In card-playing, to 
make an incorrect distribution of the cards. 
Fie on you, al] the Honors in your fist, 
Countship, Househeadship — how have you mtsdeait ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 164. 
II. trans. To deal or divide improperly; make 
a wrong deal of, as of the cards in card-playing. 
tnisdecinion (mis-d6-sizh’on), n. [< mis-1 + de- 
cision.) 1. The act of deciding wrongly. 
The danger of deception and consequent misdeciston on 
the part of the judge. Bentham. 
2. A wrong or erroneous decision. 


The judge paid a penalty for his misdeciston. 
Brougham. 
misdeed (mis-déd’), n. [< ME. misdede, < AS. 
misdeéd (= OS. misdad = OF ries. misdéd = D. 
misdaad = MLG. misdat = OHG. missitat, mis- 
tat, MHG. missetat, G. missethat = Sw. missddd 
an. misdaad = Goth. missadéds), & wron 
act, misdeed, < mis- + da@d, deed: see mis-! an 


er. 


misdepartt (mis-dé-pirt’), v. ¢. 


a wrong deal; a deal in which migdescribe (mis-des-krib’), v. ts 
the players do not all receive the proper num- misdescribed, ppr. misdescribing. 


misdevotion (mis-dé-v6’shon), n. 


misdiet (mis-di’et), n. 


misdisposition 


It (Canada] was no penal colony; they were no set of 
political convicts or social misdemeananis sent out to be 
gotten rid of by the home government. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 146. 


misdemeanor, misdemeanour (mis-dé-mé’- 


nor), n. (Formerly also misdemeanure, and 
improp. misdemesnor; < mis-2 + demeanor: see 
misdemean.] 1. Ill behavior; evil conduct; 
fault. 

God takes a particular notice of our personal mésde- 
meanors. South, Works, 1X. xii. 
2. In law, an offense of a less grave nature than 
an indictable felony. See crime and felony. 

A crime or mtsdemesnor is an act committed, or omit- 
ted, in violation of a public law either forbidding or com- 
mmanding it. Blackstone, Com., IV. i. 
3+. Mismanagement; mistake in management 
or treatment. 

Some natural] fault in the soil, or misdemeanure of the 
owners. Seasonable Sermon, p. 25 (1644). (Latham.) 


=8yn. 1. Misdeed, misconduct, misbehavior, trespass, 
transgression, misdoing.—2, See crime and offense. 


(ME. misde- 
parten; < mis-1 + depart.] To part or distrib- 
ute unequally. 
 -He mi. rteth richesse temporal. 
aerate Chaticer Man of Law's Tale, 1. 9. 


misderive (mis-dé-riv’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 


derived, ppr. misderiving. [< mis-1 + derive.] 
1+. To divert from the proper course; mislead ; 
misdirect. 


Misderiving the well-meant devotions of charitable and 
pious souls into a wrong channel. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 7. 
2. To err in deriving: as, to misderive a word. 
ret. and pp. 
i mis-l + de- 
scribe.] To describe falsely or erroneously. 


misdescription (mis-des-krip’shon), n. [< mis-1 


+ description.) Erroneous description; faulty 
or fraudulent description: as, misdescription of 
goods by an importer. 

I recently set myself the task of classifying them into 
the four classes of successful, partially successful, mie- 


descriptions, and failures. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 427. 


misdesertt (mis-de-zért’),. [< mis-1 + desert2.] 


Ii] desert. 
My haplesse case 
Is not occasion’d through my misdesert, 
But through misfortune. Spenser, F.Q., VLL12 
[< mis-1 + 


devotion.] Misdirected devotion; mistaken 


piety. 

A place where misdevotion frames 

A thousand prayers to saints whose very names 

The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet. Donne. 
[< mis-1 + dietl, n.] 
Improper diet or food. 

A dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, 
Which by mésdiet daily greater grew. 
,F. Q., I. iv. 23. 


deed. Misdeed is the oldest existing noun with Misdiett (mis-di’et), v. 4 [< mis-1 + diet, r.] 


the prefix mis-. Cf. misdo.] An evil or mis- 
chievous deed; a reprehensible or wicked ac- 
tion. 
By my grete mysdede here hym slayn haue I. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 298. 
I am clear from this misdeed of Edward’s, 
Shak., 8 Hen. VL, Sif. 8 183. 
=8 See list under misdemeanor. 
misdeem (mis-dém’), v. t. [< ME. misdemen (= 
Ieel. misdema); < mis-1 + deem1.] To judge 
erroneously; misjudge; mistake in judging. 
Were we unchangeable in will, 


And of a wit that nothing could misdeem. 
ir J. Davies, Immortality, viii. 


A Stripling’s graces blow, 
Fade, and are shed, that from their timely fal 
(Hisdeem it not a cankerous change) aed Fined 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks s calL 
Wi , Sonnets, if. 26, 
misdemean (mis-dé-mén’), v. [< OF. *mesde- 
mener, < mes- + demener, refi., conduct (oneself): 
see mis-2 and demeanl.} JI, trans. To behave 
(one’s self) ill; conduct (one’s self) improperly. 
You, that best should teach us, 
Have misdemean'd yourself. 
Shak., Hen. VITTI., v. 8. 14. 
II, intrans. To misbehave. 


But when our neighbours mis-demean, 
Our censures are exceeding keen. 
C. Smart, tr. of Pheedrus, p. 149. 
misdemeanant (mis-dé-mé’nant), n. [« OF. 
*mesdemenant, ppr. of *mesdemener, misde- 
mean: see mis-* and demeanant.] One who 
commits a misdemeanor; a person guilty of 
a petty crime. 
Misdemeanants who have money in their pockets may 
be seen in many of our prisons. Sydney Smith. 


misdirection (mis-di-rek’shon), n. 


misdispositiont (mis-dis-p6-zish’ on), n. 


To eat improper or injurious food; diet irregu- 
larly or improperly. 
Certainly this great pa A méis-dteting and willfull dis- 
order contracted these spiritual] diseases. 
Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead. 


misdietert} (mis-di’e-tér), 2. One who misdiets. 


If, oonsorting with misdieters, he bathe himselfe in the 
muddy streames of their luxury and ryot, he is in the very 
next suburbes of death it selfe. ; 

Optick Glass of Humours (1689). (Nares.) 


misdightt (mis-dit’),a. [<mis-1+ dight.] Badly 


dressed. 
Despis'd nature suit them once aright, 
Their bodie to their coate, both now mis-dight. 
Bp. Hail, Satires, ili. 7. 


misdirect (mis-di-rekt’), v. ¢. [« mis-1 + direct. ] 


To direct wrongly. (a)To give erroneous information 
or instruction to. (0) To give a wrong course or direct ion 


to. (c) To write an incorrect address upon: as, to miadt- 


rect a letter. 

[< mis-1 + 
direction.] The act of misdirecting, or the state 
of being misdirected; wrong direction; an er- 
roneous indication, guidance, or instruction: 
as, the misdirection of a letter; a judge’s misdt- 
rections to the jury. 

Through ignorance or misdirection it may limit or en- 


feeble the animal or pene that misguides it. 
E. H. Clarke, Sex in Education, p. 26. 
Egoists would regard this as chimerical and impossible, 
or, if possible, a plain méadirection of efforts. 
H. Stdgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 204. 


[< 
mis-1 + disposition.] Bad disposition. 

Besides supernatural delusions, there {s a deceit of the 
sight; whether through the indisposition of the organ or 
the distance of the object, or the misdisposition of the 
medium. Bp. Hall, The Deceit of Appearance. 


misdistinguish 


misdistinguish (mis-dis-ting’gwish), v. i. [< 
mis-1 + distinguish.] To distinguish wrongly 
or erroneously; make false distinctions. 


If we imagine a difference where there is none, because 
we distinguish where we should not, it may not be denied 
that we miadistinguish. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ili. § 3. 


misdivide (mis-di-vid’), v. ¢.; Pree and PP. mis- 
(< més-1 + divide.) 
To divide wrongly. 


divided, ppr. misdividing. 
misdivision (mis-di-vizh’on), n. [< mis-1 + 
division.) A wrong or faulty division. 
misdo (mis-dé’), v.; pret. misdid, pp. misdone, 
P r. misdoing. [< . misdon, < AS. misdon (= 
ies. misdua = D. misdoen = MLG. misdon 
=OHG. missatuon, missiduan, MHG. missetuon) 
act wrongly, offend, < mis- + don, do: see mis-1 
and dol.) 1. trans. 1}. To do wrong to; treat 
badly. Chaucer.—2. To do or perform amiss. 
Ergo, soule shal soule qu nne wen 
And al that man hath jwyedo Lr man, wylamende 
Piers Plowman (B), xvili. 339. 
II. intrans. To act amiss; err in action or 
eonduct. 
If I have miadone, 


As I have wrong'd indeed both Sak chiar Apia 
reene, James IV., v. 


Not wilfally mésdoing, but unaware 

Misled. Milton, P. R., 1. 225. 

misdoer (mis-di’ér),n. [<« ME. misdoere ; < mis- 

do + -erl1.] One who misdoes or does wrong; 

one who commits a fault or crime; an evil-doer. 

(They] compel] all men to follow them, strengthening 
oerTs 


their kingdom with the multitude of all méedoers. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc.), p. 116. 


Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, 
which inflicteth sharp punishments to misdoers, no man 
should enjoy anything. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

misdoing (mis-dé’ing),. [Verbal n. of misdo, 
v.]) A wrong done; a fault or crime; an of- 
fense. 

Pandulph, a lawier, and Durant, a templer, comming 
vnto King John, exhorted him . .. to reforme his mis- 
dooings. Holinshed, King John, an. 1211. 

misdoomt (mis-dim’), v. t. [< mis-1 + doom. Cf. 
snisdeem.] To misjudge. 
Know, there shall Iudgement come, 
To doom them of who Others, rash, misdoom. 

Job Triumphant (tr. by Sylvester), ii. 287. 
misdoubt (mis-dout’), v. [< mis-1 + doubt}, v.] 
I. trans. 1. To suspect; regard with suspicion. 
[Now collog. ] | 

That which was costly he feared was not dainty, and, 

misdoubted 


though the invention were delicate, he mt the 
making. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 


ng 
We put him in charge of a woman who said she'd take 
eare of him, but I misdoubdt her. 
C. F. Woolson, Anne, p. 871. 
2. To think; have a suspicion or inkling of. 
We miedoulted that they would be slaine by the way. 
, Hakiuyt's Voyages, I. 70. 
Il. intrans. To entertain doubt; have a sus- 
Picion. 
Misdoubting much, and fearful of the event. 
Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 116. 
I misdoubt much if you do ae begin to forswear Eng- 


he Century, XX VI. 822. 

misdoubt (mis-dout’), n. [< mis-l1 + doubdtl.] 

1. Unnecessary or unworthy doubt; irresolu- 
tion; hesitation. 


Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 
And change to resolution. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, ili. 1. 882. 


2. Suspicion, as of crime or danger. 
He t so weed this land 
As Sia he crenene occasion. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 206. 
ec ihe ar 
hard ‘ misdoubt is causeless. 
fe aaa hd Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1. 
misdoubtfult (mis-dout’fil), a. [< misdoubt + 
-ful.] Misgiving; mistrusting; suspicious. 
She gan to cast in her misdoub(/ull minde 
A thousand feares, Spenser, F.Q., V. vi. 3 
misdraw (mis-dr&’), v.; pret. misdrew, pp. mis- 
drawn, ppr. misdrawing. [< ME. misdrawen ; 
< mis-1 + draw.}] I, trans. To draw or draft 
badly. 
The practical arguments and the legal disquisitions in 


America are often like those of trustees carrying out a 
tivirawn will Bagehot, Eng. Const. (Boston ed.), p. 288. 


There were also 40 diagrams, . . . all mitsdrawn. 
Psych. Research, II. 427. 


Proe. Soe. 
Il. intrans. To fall apart. 
misdra (mis-dra’ing), ». [Verbal n. of 
misdraw,v.) Distraction; falling apart. 


For the realme ne sholde not seme bliisful, yif there 
were a yok of mysdrawynges in diverse parties. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 12. 
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misdreadt (mis-dred’), v. t. [< mis-1 + dread.] 
To regard with dread or foreboding. 
misdreadt (mis-dred’), ». [< mis-1 + dread.] 
Dread of evil; foreboding. 
The passions of the mind, 
That have their first conception by mts-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care. 
Shak., Pericles, i. 2, 12, 
mise!+ (miz; F. pron. méz), n.  (« ME. *mise, < 
OF. mise, a putting, setting, laying out, expense, 
judgment, tax, etc., F. mise, a putting, setting, 
dress, etc.,¢ ML. missa (also misa, after OF .), 
a laying out, expense, fem. of missus (> F. mis), 
pp. of mittere (> F. mettre), send, put: see mis- 
sion.] 1. Outlay; disbursement; expenditure. 
Hence, in Eng. hist.: (a) A gift of cattle, produce, or 
money made to a superior as a commutation, or to secure 
immunity from taxes, fines, and other impositions; thus, 
formerly, in Wales, an honorary gift of the people toa new 
king or prince of Wales; also, a tribute paid in the county 
palatine of Chester in England at the change of the owner 
of the earldom. The phrase the mise was often used to 
designate the revenue thus accruing to the crown or lord. 
(6) Any payment made to secure a liberty or immunity; 
tax or tallage. 


Unnecessary impositions by way of excise, loans, mizes, 
weekly and monthly assessments. 
British Bellman, 1648 (Harl. Misc., VII. 628). (Davies.) 
2. In common-law procedure, in a writ of right, 
a traverse by which both parties put the cause 
directly upon the question as to which had the 
better right. A traverse upon some collateral 
oint in a writ of right was called an issue, as 
in other actions. 


A court which may try the mise joined upon a writ of 


ht. 
" Nelson, Lex Maneriorum (1726), p. 86. (Encye. Dict.) 


I think there can be no doubt that, upon the mise joined 
on the mere right, every affirmative matter going to the 
right and title of the demandant, the want of which might 
have been pleaded in bar of thia action (as contradistin- 

uished from matter in abatement), is necessarily put in 

ue. Lee, J., in 10 Gratt. (Va.), 356. 
3. Arbitration, or a settlement or agreement 
reached by arbitration. See phrases below.— 
Mise of Amiens, the decision in favor of Henry ITI. of 
England rendered on Janu 23d, 1264, by Louis IX. of 
France, to whom. the difficulties between Henry and cer- 
tain of his rebellious barons had been refe for arbi- 
tration.— Mise of Lewes, the compact agreement, or 
compromise by which, in May, 1264, the difficulties exist- 
ing between ie ITI. of England and his rebellious 
barons were settled. 


The ‘‘ Mise of Lewes,” the capitulation which secured the 
safety of the king, contained seven articles. 


Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 177. 

mise?t, 7. See measel. 
miseaset (mis-6z’), n. ([< ME. miseise, myseise, 
meseise, misese, < OF. *meseise, mesaise, F. més- 
aise, discomfort, < mes- + etse, aise, ease: see 
mis-2 and ease. Cf. malease, disease.} Discom- 

fort; trouble. 

And 80 endured the kynge in grete mysese for love of 
Ygerne, and at laste he complayned hym-self to tweyne 


that he moche trusted of grete angwysshe. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), £. 64. 


So that he moste for mysese awei at the ende. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 84. 
miseasedt (mis-6zd’), a. [ME. misesed; < mis- 

ease + -ed2.] Having discomfort or trouble. 
Thanne is misericorde, as seith the phfilosophre, a vertu 
ed es the corage of man is stired by the mysese of hym 
tis mysesed, Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
miseasyt (mis-6’zi),a. [ME. mtsesy; < misease 

+ -yl, neasy; uncomfortable. 

Standyng is me beste, vnneth maie I ligge for pure mis- 
easte sorowe. Testament of Love, i. 
miseditiont (mis-6-dish’on),n. ([< mis-1 + edi- 
tion.) A wrong editing; an erroneous edition. 
A mis-edition of the Vulgate, which perverts the sense, 


by making a wrong stop in the sentence. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conacience, ili. 10. 


miseducation (mis-ed-ii-ka’shon), m. [« mis-1 
+ porcanaaae Wrong, hurtful, or imperfect 
education. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 81: 
mise en scéne (méz on sin). [F.: mise, a put- 
ting, setting; en, in, on; scéne, stage: see mise}, 
inl, scene.) The entire scenery, properties, 
and detail of an acted play; hence, the sur- 
roundings of any event. 
mise-moneyt (miz’mun‘i),. Money given by 
way of mise. 
misemploy (mis-em-ploi’),v. t [¢ mis-1 + em- 
ploy.] To employ wrongly or uselessly ; make 
a bad, ineffective, or purposeless use of: as, to 
misemploy one’s means or opportunities. 
He did so much as he could do no more, all which hath 
been misemployed and abused by themselves. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 369. 
misemployment (mis-em-ploi’ ment), n. [< 
misemploy + -ment.) Ill or useless employ- 
ment; misapplication; misuse: as, the misem- 
ployment of time or money. 


miserable 


This year also he made proclamation to redress the méa- 
employment of lands or goods given to charitable uses. 
Baker, King James, an. 1622. 


misent, ». An obsolete form of mizzen. 
misenite (mis’en-it), n. (« Miseno (see def.) 


+ -ite2,.] In mineral., a hydrous sulphate of 
potassium found in white silky fibers in a hot 
tufa cavern near Miseno, Italy. 
misenroll, misenrol (mis-en-rol’), v. t. [« mis-1 
+ enroll. { To enter or enroll by mistake; en- 
roll erroneously. 
I should thee misenroule 
In booke of life. 
Davies, Muses Sacrifice, p. 64. (Davies.) 
misenter (mis-en’tér), v. t. [< mis-1 + enter1.] 
To enter erroneously or by mistake: as, to mis- 
enter items in an account. 
misentreatt (mis-en-trét’), vt. [¢< mis-1 + en- 
treat.) Tomaltreat; abuse; treat badly. Hal- 
liwell. 
misen (mis-en’tri), n.; pl. misentries (-triz). 
[< mis-1 + entry.] An erroneous entry or 
charge, as in an account. 
misepiscopistt (nis ¢- pis EO-pist); n. (¢< Gr. 
oeiv, hate, + éicxoroc, bishop, + -tst.] A 
hater of bishops or of prelacy. 


Those misepiscopists . . . envied and denyed that honour 


to this or any other Bishops. 
Bp. Gauden, ‘Tears of the Church, p. 640. (Daries.) 
miser! (mi’zér),.anda. [Formerly also mizer 
(and misard); < ME. *miser, meser, ¢ OF. *miscr 
= Sp. misero = Pg. It. misero, wretched, avari- 
cious, < L. miser, wretched, unfortunate, un- 
happy, miserable, sick, ill, bad, worthless, etc.; 
ef. Gr. zicoc, hatred. Hence also E. miserable, 
misery, ete., commiserate, mesel, etc. For the 
sense 2, cf. miserable, a.,5.] I, n. 14. A mis- 
erable person; one who is wretched or un- 
happy. 
Vouchaafe to stay your steed for humble misers sake. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. {. 8 
I wish that it may not prove some ominous foretoken 
of misfortune to have met with such a mitser as I am. 
Sir P. Stdney, Arcadia, ii. 
2. An extremely avaricious person; one who 
hoards money; a niggard; one who in wealth 
conducts himself as one afflicted with poverty. 
Rich honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 63. 
‘Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain those riches he can ne’er enjoy. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 1. 
Miser’s gallont, a very small measure, probably a gill. 
Her ordnance are gallons, pottles, quarts, pints, and the 
mizers gallon. John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
II. a. Characteristic of a miser. [Rare.] 


Still o’er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care! 
Burns, To Mary in Heaven. 
miser! (mi’zér),v.t. [< miserl,n.] To gather 
or keep like a miser; keep with jealous care; 
hoard: with up. 
miser?, mizer (mi’zér), x. [Origin uncertain; 
said to be so called as used to “ miser up” or 
collect the earth through which it bores; < 
miserl, vy. Otherwise thought to be connected 
with G. meisel, a chisel.}] An iron cylinder with 
an opening in the side and a cutting lip, at- 
tached to the lower end of a boring-rod, used in 
the process of sinking wells in water-bearing 


strata. The bottom {s conical, with a valved opening 
through which the earth can pass upward. In the so- 
called ‘‘ pot-miser,” used in pebbly clay, there is no valve, 
but the soil is forced upw by a worm on the outside of 
the pot, which is conical in form, and over whose edge it 
falls as the instrument works its way downward. 
miser2 (mi’zér), v. t. [Also mizer; < miser2, n.] 
To collect in the interior of the boring-tool 
called a miser: used with up. 
miserable (miz’e-ra-bl), a. and n. [«< OF. mt- 
serable, F. misérable = Sp. miserable = Pg. mi- 
seravel = It. miserabile, < L. miserabilis, pitiable 
< miserari, pity, < miser, wretched: see miser!. 
I, a. 1. Unhappy; wretched; hapless. 
He should fear more the hurt that may be done him by 
a poor widow, or a miserable man, than by the greatest 
gentleman of them all. 
Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


What's more miserable than discontent? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iif. 1. 201 
Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering. Milton, P. L, L 157. 
2. Causing or attended by suffering or unhap- 
piness; distressing; doleful: as, a miserable lot 
or condition; miserable weather. 
O gross and miserable ignorance. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 17& 


Being even as taking leave of this miserable world, God 
did direct him to the great way or Castragan. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 4. 


miserable 


3. Manifesting misery; indicative of want or 
suffering; shocking; pitiable: as, a miserable 
hut; to be covered with miserable rags; miser- 
able looks.— 4. Of wretched character or qual- 
ity; without value or merit; very poor; mean; 
worthless: as, a miserable soil; a miserable per- 
former or performance; a miserable subterfuge. 


Miserable comforters are ye all. Job xvi. 2 

It was miserable economy, indeed, to grudge a reward 
of a few thousands to one who had made the State richer 
by millions. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii. 
5. Covetous; miserly; niggardly. [Obsolete 
or Scotch. ] 


The liberal-hearted man is, by the opinion of the prodi- 
, més. ; and by the judgment of the nt. ¢, lav: 
ish. Hooker. 


Which the king thankfully receiving, noting his misera- 
ble nature, and that his gift rather did proc from hope 
of gain than good will 

Pasquil’s Jests, etc. (1604). (Nares.) 


Our language, by a peculiar significance of dialect, calls 
the covetous man the miserable man. 

South, Works, VIII. vi. 
6+. Compassionate; merciful; commiserating. 
(Rare. } 

My son’sin... gaol,... and outstep [unless] the king 
be mtserable, hees ike to totter. oe 
Heywood, King Edward IV. (Plays, L. 72, reprint, 1874). 
=§ 1. Distressed, forlorn, disconsolate, afflicted, pitia- 
ble. See affliction. 
IT. n. An unfortunate, unhappy creature; a 
wretch. 
‘Tis a cruel journey to send a few miserables. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 86. 
miserableness (miz’e-ra-bl-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being miserable; misery; 
wretchedness.—2}. Miserliness; niggardliness. 


Miserablencss 
Hath brought in distress. 

Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 
miserably (miz’e-ra-bli), adv. In a miserable 
manner; calamitously; pitiably; deplorably; 

very poorly or meanly; wretched y. 

He will miserably destroy those wicked men. 

; Mat. xxi. 41. 


Many men were lifted vp [by a tempest in the harbor of 
Domingo) and carried in the aire many bow-shots, some 
being thereby miserably bruised. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 910. 
Where you shall be so miserably entertained. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
The younger clerks were . . . miserably paid. 
nee Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
miserationt (miz-e-ra’shon), n. [= F. miséra- 
tion = Sp. miseracion = Pg. miseragdo = It. 
miserazione, < L. miseratio(n-), compassion, < 
miserari, pp. miseratus, pity: see miserable. | 
Commiseration; pity. 
God of his miseration 
Send better reformacion. 
Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? 
Misereatur (miz’e-ré-a’tér),. [So called be- 
cause beginning with the words ‘‘Misereatur 
vestri omnipotens Deus” (‘ Almighty God have 
mercy upon you’): L. misereatur, 3d pers. sing. 
pres. subj. of misereri, pity: see miserere. } 
the Roman Catholic and other Latin liturgies, 
the first part of the public form of absolution, 
following the Confiteor in the mass. It is also 
used at prime and complin, and, with the sin- 
gular pronoun (tu?), in sacramental absolution. 
miserectt (mis-é-rekt’), v. ¢. [< mis-l + erect. ] 
To erect wrongly; erect with a wrong object. 
Cause those miserected altars to be beaten down to the 
ground. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, Amos ili. 15. 
miserere (miz-e-ré’ré), n. [So called because be- 
ginning with the words, taken from the Vulgate 
version of the 5lst Psalm, ‘‘ Miserere mei, Do- 
mine” (‘Pity me, O Lord’): L. miserere, 2d pers. 
sing. impv. of misereri, pity, < miser, wretched: 
see miserl,] 1. The 51st Psalm (50th in the Vul- 
gate and Douay versions): so called from its first 


word. Inthe liturgies of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches it is used in the communion of the sick, the 
burial service, and on other like occasions. Hence — (a) 
The service of which the miserere forms a (6) A 
musical setting of this psalm. The most celebrated ex- 
ample is the Miserere of Allegri, written about 1635, which 
forms a part of the Tenebre service sung in Holy Week at 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome. In the rendering of this 
miserere so much of care, skill, and striking surroundings 
combine as to give it a unique effectiveness as a specimen 
of sacred music. (c) Any sacred musical composition of a 
penitential character. (d) A lamentation. 


No more ay-mees and misereres, Tranio. 
Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, fil 8. 
2. A hinged seat in a church stall, made to turn 
up, and bearing on its under side a bracket 
capable of affording some support to one who, 


in standing, leans inst it. The under side of the 
seat, in medieval and Renaissance examples, is usually 


Miserere, from All-Souls College, Oxford. 
a, miserere seat turned back, showing carving; 4, seat let down. 


miseset, ”. 
misesteem (mis-es-tém’), n. [< mis-1 + estcem.] 


misfeasor 


4. That which makes miserable; a cause or 
source of affliction; misfortune; calamity: gen- 
erally in the plural. 

Weep and howl for your miseries that shall come upon 
you. Jas. v. 1. 


I will not wish ye half my miseries. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL., iii. 1. 108. 


Bent are they less with time than miseries. 
W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 
5. Miserliness; penuriousness. [Obsolete or 
Seotch.] 


But Brutus, skorning this mdsery and nigardliness (that 
of Octavius Cesar), gaue vnto euery band a number of 
weathers to sacrifice, and fifty silver to euery 
souldier. North, tz. of Plutarch, p. 1071. 
=Syn. Affliction, Grief, Sorrow, etc. See affliction. 

See misease. 


Lack of esteem; disrespect. 


ornamentally carved, often with grotesques or caricatures. Misestimate (mis-es’ti-mat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
m 


Also called misericordia, mtsericorde, misericord. See stall. 
We are still sitting here in this Miserere. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 1. 

Miserere , Ash Wednesday. 

rere wee e first week in Lent. , Glossary. 


misericorde, misericord (miz’e-ri-kérd’), n. 
[< ME. mtsericorde, < OF. misericorde, mercy, 
pity, also a dagger so called, F. miséricorde 
= Sp. Pg. It. misericordia, < L. misericordia, 
mercy, ¢ misericors, tender-hearted, pitiful, 
merciful, < mtserere, pity, + cor (cord-) = E. 


heart: see miser! and corel.] 1. Merciful dis- 


position ; forgiving pity or kindness. [Obsolete 
or archaic. } 


Now shul ye understonde that the releevynge of avarice 
is misericor 


and pitee largely taken. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

Misertcord and Justice both disdain them. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, fii. 50. 
2. A dagger used by a knight to put a wound- 
ed man out of his misery (to give the coup de 


grdce). Against the complete 
armor of the knight the weapon 
would have no effect, except in 
the case of a fallen enemy, the 
joints of whose armor might be 
found and penetrated. 


The long sword with cross- 
guard and the short dagger or 
misericorde were now [1410] in 
fashion. Encye. Brit., IT. 556. 


3. Same as miserere, 2. 


The mésericordas, 
or hinged seats, 
are decorated with 
very interesting 
carved subjects, 
three on each. 

The Academy, No. 
(890, p. 364. 


miserliness 
(mi’zér-li-nes), 
n. The state or 
quality of be- 
ing a@ miser or 
of miserly dis- 
position or hab- 
its; avaricious- 
ness; niggard- 
liness; penuri- 
ousness. 
miserly (mi’- 
zeér-li), a. [< 
miserl + -ly1,] 
Like a miser; 
penurious; sordid; niggardly; parsimonious: 
as, a miserly person, or a person of miserly hab- 


Misericorde, rsth century. 
4, the dagger; JS, profile of hilt; C, sec- 
tion of blade; D, scabbard. 


its.<Syn. Parsimonious, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. 
mise-rollt (miz’rél), n. An official account or 


record in the exchequer of mise-moneys. 


misery (miz’e-ri), ”.; pl. miseries (-riz). [« ME. 


miserie, « OF. miserte, misere, F. misére = Sp. 
Pg. It. miseria, < L. miseria, wretchedness, < 
miser, wretched: see miser1.] 
grievous affliction or unhappiness; mental or 
physical suffering; wretchedness. 
His soul was grieved for the misery of Israel. 
Judges x. 16. 
2. Any afflictive or depressed condition; want 
of the means of livelihood; destitution: as, the 
burning of the factory caused much misery 
among the poor. 
In Naples misery laughs and sings, and plays the Pan- 
dean pipes, and eG itself. 
T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 188. 
3. A seated pain or ache; an acute local ail- 
ment: as, to have a misery in the teeth, or a 
uss in the side or back. [Prov. Eng. and 


Tee, Glossary.— Mise- misexpenset (mis-eks-pens’), n. 


misexpeund (mis-eks-pound’), v. t. 


misfaret (mis-far’ ), v. i. 


misfaret (mis-far’), 7. 


misfaringt (mis-far’ing), ». 


misfashiont (mis-fash’on), v. t. 


misfatet, . 


1. A state of misfeagance 


misestimated, ppr. misestimating. [< mis-1 + e8- 
timate.| To estimate erroneously. J. S. Mill, 
Logie, VI. viii. § 2. 
[< més-1 + 
expense.) Foolish expenditure. 

O wretched end of idle vanity, 


Of mése: d ty. 
The Besoasi Ape (c. 1007). (Nares.) 
[< mis-1 + 


expound.) To expound erroneously. Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, vi. 6. 
misexpression (mis-eks-presh’on), ”. [¢ mis-1 


+ expression.] Wrong or improper expression. 
axter. 


B 
misfaitt, ». [ME.,< OF. mesfait, mesfatte, mis- 


deed, mishap, < mesfaire, misdo, do harm, < mes- 
+ faire, do: see mis-2 and fait), featl, n.] Mis- 
hap; misfortune. 

“T haue wonder of the,” quod I, “that witty art holden, 


Why thow ne suwest man and his make that no mysfast 
hem folwe.” Piers Plowman (B), xi. 866. 


misfaith (mis-fath’),n. [< mis-1+ faith.] Lack 


of faith or trust; distrust. 


Tennyson, Merlin 
and Vivien. 


misfallt (mis-fal’), v.¢. (ME. misfallen ; < mis-1 


+ falll.] To fall out unluckily. 
Though the ones on a tyme mye ; 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1580. 
[< ME. misfaren, < AS. 
misfaran, go wrong, go astray, fare ill (= OF ries. 
misfara, do wrong, = Icel. misfara, go amiss, be 
lost), < mis- + faran, go, fare: see mis-1 and 
farel.} To fare ill; go wrong or do wrong; be 
unfortunate. 


Thi fader and al his folk so migfaren hadd 
That alle here liues in a stounde hadde be lore. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1850. 
Sigh this thynge how it mésferde. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
is ME. mysfare (= Icel. 
misfari); fromthe verb.} Il] fare; misfortune. 
Jesu! the son of Dauid calde. 
Thou haue mercy! 
Allas! I crye, he heris me nogt, 
He has no ruthe of my myafare. 
York Plays, p. 211. 


Great comfort in her sad misfere 
Was Amoret, companion of her care. 
Spenser, F.Q., IV. v. 30. 
[Verbal n. of mis- 
Jare,v.] 1. Misfortune.— 2, Evil-doing. 
For all the reat do most-what fare amis, 
And yet their owne miafaring will not see. 
penser, Colin Clout, 1. 758. 
[< mis-l + 
To fashion or formwrongly. Hake- 
ovidence. 
[< mis-1 + fate.] Tll fate or luck; 


Sashion. 
will, On 


misfortune. 
Through their own mis-fate in hauing none, 
Or, hauing Vertues, not to haue them known. 
Panaretus (tr. by Sylvester). 
ei es nm. (Formerly also 
misfeazance; < OF. mesfaisance, wrong, trespass, 
< mesfaisant, doing wrong: see misfeasant. Cf. 
malfeasance.] In law: (a) A trespass; a wrong 
done. (6) In modern use, more specifically, the 
misuse of power; misbehavior in office; the 
wrongful and injurious exercise of lawful au- 
thority, as distinguished from malfeasance and 
nonfeasance. This word is often carelessly used 
in the sense of malfeasance. 


misfeasant (mis-f6’zant),». [<OF. mesfaisant, 


ppr. of mesfaire, mesfere (F. méfaire), do harm, 
< mes- + faire, < L. facere, do: see mis-2 and 
fact, and cf. damage-feasant.] In law, a tres- 
passer; & misfeasor. 


. 0 
Mrs. Johns . . . talked about her husband, ‘‘and a més- misfeasor, misfeazor (mis-f6 zor), at [< OF. 


ery in his side, . 


- - and how he felt it a-comin’ on nigh on 
ter a week ago.” 


M. N. Murfree, The Atlantic, XLI. 577. 


mesfeisour, mesfesor, < mesfaire, misdo: see mis- 
Seasant.) One who is guilty of misfeasance. 


misfeat 


misfeatt, n. [Also misfeet; < OF. mesfaite, an 
ill deed, < mesfaire, do wrong: see misfeasant, 
mis-2, and featl.] Illdeed; wrong. Halliwell. 
misfeazancet, n. An obsolete form of misfea- 
sance. 
misfeazor, x. See misfeasor. 
misfeignt (mis-fan’), v. i. and 4 [¢ mis-1 + 
Jeign.| To feign with an evil design. 
F isfeigning her true knight to bee. 
PE eee Eanes et Aisdds 
misfire (mis-fir’), x. [< mis-1 + fire.] <A fail- 
ure in firing, as of a gun or cannon. 


In case of misfirc through no fault of the shooter, another 
bird shall be allowed. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 395. 


misfit (mis- fit’), ¢. t.; pret. and pp. misfitted, 
ppr. misfitting. [< mis-1 + fit?, v.] 1. Tomake, 
as a garment, etc., of a wrong size.—2. To 
supply with something that does not fit or is 
not suitable. 

misfit (mis-fit’),n. [< mis-1 + fit2,n.] A wrong 
or bad fit; something, as a suit of clothes, that 
fits badly. 

misforgivet, v. ‘Vandi. (ME. misforgiven, mis- 
Soryeven, ¢ mis-1 + forgive.] To misgive. 


His herte myaforgaf hym evermo. 
or" Chat 


ucer, Troilus, iv. 1426. 
misform (mis-férm’), v. t. [< mis-1 + form.] 


To make of an ill form; put in a bad shape. 
With that miaformed spright he backe returnd agains 
Spenser, F. Q., I. 4. 55 


misformation (mis-fér-ma’shon), n. [< mis-1 
+ formation.] An irregularity of formation; 
malformation. 
misfortunate (mis-fér’tii-nat), a. [< mis-1 + 
ortunate.} 1. Producing misfortune.—2. 
nfortunate. 


We were the poorest of all, madam, and have been més- 
Jortunate from the beginning. Miss , Cecilia, i. 11. 


That misfortunate wasting of his strength. 
Sir H. Taylor, Philip Van Artevelde, IT., iv. 4. 


misfortune (mis-fér’tin), n. (¢ mis-1 + for- 
tune.) 1. Ill fortune; especially, adverse for- 
tune for which the sufferer is not directly re- 
sponsible; adversity. 


And never dare mésfortune cross her foot. 
Shak., M. of V., il. 4. 36, 


2. An unfortunate event or circumstance; a 
mishap or accident; anything that causes harm 
or disappointment: as, he had the misfortune 
to b his leg; it was his misfortune, not his 


fault. 
By misfortunes was my:life prolong'd, 
To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 
ak., C. of E., £. 1. 120. 


By misfortune his design’d Alterations did not arrive at 
Oxford till the Book was almost Printed off. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, Pref. 


For the purposes of the present discussion [upon bank- 
ruptcy ‘‘caused by misfortune without any misconduct 
on the debtor’s part "}, misfortune is equivalent to some 
adverse event not immediately dependent on the actions 
or will of him who suffers from it, and of so improbable a 
character that no prudent man would take it into his calcu- 
lations in reference to the interests either of himself or of 
others. Fry, L. J., L. R. 20 Q. B. 816. 


3. A lapse from virtue. ([Colloq.] 


“Tf you please, ma’am, I had a misfortune, ma'am,” re- 
plied the girl, casting down her eyes. ‘‘What, have you 
not been married?” ‘‘ No, ma'am, not yet.” 

arryat, Midshipman Easy, iil. 


=Syn. 2. Mischance, Mishap, Misfortune, Disaster, Calam- 
ity, Catastrophe, misadventure, ill, harm, reverse, blow, 
stroke, trouble. The first six words are arranged in the 
order of strength; they agree in denoting untoward events, 
roduced by causes presumably independent of the suf- 
erer. Mi nee is the lightest word for that which is real- 
ly disagreeable; a mishap may be comparatively a trivial 
thing : both generally apply to the experience of individu- 
als. Misfortune is the most general of these words ; a mis- 
Jortune is a really serious matter ; it may befall a person, 
family, or nation. A very serious misfortune affecting 
large numbers is a calamity, the central idea of which is 
wide-spread and general mischief. A disaster is not neces- 
sarily wide-spread ; it is generally sudden, and ite impor- 
tance is in ita effects upon other interests, as marring or 
ruining particular plans, hopes, courses, or conditions of 
things. A disaster may befall an individual; a calamity 
can come to an individual only by affecting his welfare 
largely, or bringing him into deep distress. A catastrophe 
is strictly a great misfortune bringing things to an end, 
a final crash, a finishing stroke: as, this brought on the 
catastrophe. See affliction. ; 
misfortunet (mis-for’tin), v. 4. [< misfortune, 
n.} To fall out unfortunately or unhappily ; 
fail or miscarry. 


The Queene, after mariage, was conceiued with childe, 
but it misfortuned. Stow, Chron., Pref. 
misfortuned} (mis-fér’tind), a. [< misfortune + 
--d2,] Attended by misfortune; ortunate. 


Charity hath the judging of so many private grievances 
in a misfortuned wedlock. 
Milton, Tetrachordon. (Latham.) 


misforyevet, v. t. andf. See misforgive. 
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misframet (mis-frim’), v. ¢. 
To frame wrongly or amiss. 
Works, p. 874. 
misgesturedt (mis-jes’tird), a. [< mis-1 + ges- 
ture + -ed2.] Awkward or ill-behaved. 
To be miagestured in our prayers. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, Foyle of Amalek. 
misgett (mis-get’), v.t. [ME. misgeten; < mis-1 
+ getl.] To get wrongly or unlawfully; pro- 
cure by unlawful means. 
Of that thei were first misvet. 
Gower, Conf, Amant., viii. 


Leave, faytor, quickely that misgotten weft 
To him that hath it better justifyde. 


Spenser, F. Q., VL. L 18 
misgiet, v. t. See misguy. 
misgive (mis-giv’), v.; pret. misgave, pp. mis- 
given, ppr. misgiving. (< mis-1 + give}. Cf, mis- 
forgive.] I, trans. 14. To give or grant amiss. 
I knew nothing of any of their liberty misgiven or mis- 
used, till about a fortuight since. 
Abp. Laud, Works, V. 264. 
2. To give doubt or apprehension to; make ap- 
rehensive; cause to hesitate: used of the mind, 
eart, conscience, ete., with a pronoun for ob- 
ject, or with the object unexpressed. 
Surely those unarmed and Petitioning People needed 
not have bin so formidable to any but to such whose con- 


sciences misgave them how ill they had deserv'd of the 
People. Milton, Eikonoklastes, iv. 


Her mind miagae by a she heard 
That ’twas his wedding on 
Young Bekie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 14). 
Emmy's mind somehow misgave her about her friend. 
Rebecca's wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her 
with a rueful disquiet. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. 
II.+ intrans. 1. To give way to doubt; be ap- 
prehensive ; hesitate. 
We shrink at near hand, and fearfully Ua daa 
Bp. Hall, Calling of Moses, 
2. To give way; break down. 


Plans misqive and proper lour and look dreary on 
every side of me. T'. Chalmers, Lect. on Romans, xliv. 
misgiving (mis-giv’ing), n. [Verbal n. of mis- 
give,v.) <A failing of confidence; doubt; dis- 
trust. 
She boasts a confidence she does not hold; 
. » « conscious of her crimes, she feels instead 
A cold misgiving, and a killing dread. 
Cowper, Conversation, L 770. 
misgo (mis-go’), v. i.; ae miswent, pp. mis- 
gone, ppr. misgoing. [< ME. misgon (= MD. 
misgaen); < mis-1 + go,v.]) 1. To go wrong; 
go astray. 
I wot wel by the cradel I have misgo; 
Here lith the miller and his wif also. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 885. 


3if any man hase in court mys-gayne, 
To porter warde he schalle be tane, 
Ther to a-byde the lordes wylle. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 310. 


Lord, how was I mésgone? how easie ‘tis to erre! 
Marston, Dutch Courtezan, iL 1. 


2. To miscarry. ([Rare.] 


Some whole fleets of cargoes . 
gone, Carlyle, Reminiscences, I. 169. 
misgoggle,v. t. See misgruggle. 
overn (mis-guv’érn), v. t. (¢ mis-1 + 
gore To govern ill; administer unfaith- 
y. 
misgovernancet (mis-guv’ér-nans), n. [(< ME. 
misgovernaunce ; ¢ mis-1 + governance.) 1. Mis- 
behavior; misconduct. 
He [Adam] for mtsgovernaunce 
Was drive out of his heigh prosperitee 


To labour, and to helle, and to meschaunce. 
Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, L 22. 


[< mis-1 + frame.] 
Sir T. More, 


. . had ruinously mis- 


2. Misgovernment. 

He [the prior] confessed that he had a vision indeed ; 
which was, that the Realm of England should be destroy- 
ed through the Misyovernance of King Richard. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 148. 
mispoverned (mis-guv’érnd), p. a. 1. Ill or 
badly governed; characterized by bad ad- 
ministration, as of public affairs: as, a mis- 
governed country or people.— 2}. Led astray; 
misguided; ill-behaved. 
Rude, miagovern'd hands from windows’ tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 
Shak., Rich. IL, v. 2. 5. 
misgovernment (mis-guv’érn-ment), n. [< 
mis-1 + government.) 1. Bad government, man- 
agement, or administration of public or private 
affairs. 

Men lay the blame of those evils whereof they know not 
the ground upon public misgovernment. Raleigh, Essay. 
2. Want of self-restraint; irregularity in con- 
duct; misbehavior. 


Eschue betymes the whirlpoole of mtagouernment, 
Gascoiyne, To the Youth of England. 


mnisguy 


Thugs, pretty lady, 
I am sorry for thy much :mixyorerament. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 100, 
misgracioust Caiegre shu), a. [< ME. mis- 
gracious; © mis-1 gracious.| Not gracious 
or agreeable; disagreeable; uncouth. 
His figure [Vulcan's], 
Both in visage and of stature, 
Is lothly and misgracious. 
Gouer, Conf. Amant., v. 
misgrafft (mis-graf’), v. t. [< mis-l + graff?.] 
The old and correct form of misgraft. See 
graft2, n. 
The course of true love never did run smooth; 
But either it was different in blood, ... 
Or else misgrajfed in respect of years. 
Shak., M. N. D., 4. 1. 187. 
misgraft (mis-graft’),v.t. [< mis-1 + graft?.] 
To graft amiss; graft on a wrong or unsuitable 
stock. 
misgreett, v.¢. [< mts-1 + greeti.] To err or 
offend in greeting or saluting. 
And if any one of this brotherhood miasgreet another, let 


him make boot [amends] with thirty pence. 
Quoted in English Gide (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xviii 


misgroundedt (mis-groun’ded), a. wii mig-1 + 
grounded.] Not well grounded; ill-founded. 
Donne, The Cross. 

misgrowth (mis-groth’),n, [< mis-1 + growth.) 
An abnormal growth; an excrescence. 

Medieval charity and medieval chastity are manifestly 


misgrouths ... of the ideas of kindness and pureneas. 
M, Arnold, Last ys, Pref. 


misgruggle, misguggle (mis-grug’l, -gug’l), 
v.t.; pret. and pp. misgruggled, misguggled, ppr. 
misgruggling, misguggling. [Also misgoggle; < 
mis-1 + gruggle, rumple, disorder; origin ob- 
scure.] To mangle or disfigure; rumple; han- 
dle roughly. [Scotch.] 
Donald had b . led b f th docto 
about Paris. So eee 7 Scott, Waverley, reiil. 
misgness (mis-ges’), v. ¢t. or i. [<¢ mis-1 + 
guess.) To guess wrongly or erroneously. 
Some false shrewes there be hee mysse geseth amonge. 
le, v. 


Sir 7. More, Works, p. 976. 
mis See misgruggle. 
misgult ance (mis-gi’dans), ». [< mis-1 + guid- _ 
ance.) Bad or erroneous guidance; harmful di- 
rection or advice; evil influence over thought 
or action. 


By causing an errourin ... his judgment, to cause an 
errour in his choice too; the misguidance of which must 
naturally engage him in those courses that directly tend to 
his destruction. South, Works, I. xii. 


Grievous misguidance of the artisans by their advisers. 
W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 8. 


misguide (mis-gid’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mia- 

guided, ppr. misguiding. [< mis-l + guide.] 

1. To guide erroneously; give a wrong direc- 
tion to; lead astray in action or thought. 
Now the fair goddess, Fortune, 


Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
Misqguide thy opposers’ swords! Shak., Cor., £ 5. 23. 
The chariot of government would be often, and danger- 


ously, misguided by rash unskilful drivers, did not an in- 


visible hand hold the reins, and gently direct the course 
of it. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vill. 


Vanity is more apt to mizguide men than false reasoning. 

Goldsmith, Polite Learning, viii. 

2. To ill-use; maltreat. (Scotch.]=gsyn. 1. To 
mislead, misdirect. 

misguidet (mis-gid’),”. [<mis-1+ guide.] Mis- 

guidance; guidance into error; hence, trespass; 

error; sin. 
Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas, 


Could make amends to God for man’s misguyde. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, L 144. 


misguidingt (mis-gi’ding), x. Mismanagement. 


We have an ower guid caus this dey, 
Through mtsyyding to spill. 
Battle of Batrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 225). 


misguiltt (mis-gilt’), n. [< mis-1 + guiltl,n.] Of- 

fense; fault. 
For what maner mizgelt hastow me forsake? 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1541. 

misgurn (mis-gérn’), n. [« F. misgurn; origin 

obscure.] A kind of loach, Misgurnus fossilis. 

Willughby. 

us (mis-gér’nus),”. [NL. (Lacépéde, 

1803), < F. misgurn, misgurn: see misqurn.] A 

genus of Cobitide or loaches, characterized by 

the numerous barbels, which are 10 or 12 in 


number. It comprises the misgurn, M. foseilis of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, and related Asiatic loaches. The 
specific name of the misgurn (/fosslis) refers to ita bur- 
rowing in the mud; it is not a fossil fish. ; 
mi t,v.t. [ME. misqyen, misgien; < mis-1 + 
guy.) To misguide. 
Tho wiste he wel he hadde himself miagyed. 
Chaucer, Monk's Tale, L 548. 


mishallowed 


mishallowed (mis-hal’6d), a. ([< mis-1 + hal- 
lowed.] Consecrated to evil uses, or by unhal- 
lowed means. 
I do not find David climbing up those mizhallmced hills. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations, iii. 29. 
Had set upon his conqueror's flesh the seal 
Of his mishallowed and anointed steel. 
A. C. Swinburne, Tristram of Lyonesse, 1. 
mishandle (mis-han‘dl), v. é.; pret. and pp. mis- 
handled, ppr. mishandling. [¢ mis-1 + handle.] 
To maltreat. 
Verye fewe be ouer manye to be so wrongefullye mysse- 
handeled and punyshed. Str 7. More, Works, p. 899. 
mishanter, mischanter (mi-shan’tér), n. [A 
dial. corruption of misaunter, misaventure: see 
misadventure. The form mischanter 18 prob. 
due to association with mischance.] Misfor- 
tune; disaster; an unlucky chance. [Seoteh.]} 
mishap (mis-hap’),n. =< ME. mishap; ¢ mis- 
+ hap}, n.) 1. An unfortunate or evil hap; 
mischance; misfortune. 
Many grete mishappes, many hard trauaile. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 175. 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 
Shce., Tit. And., & 1. 152. 
2. A lapse from virtue. ([Cclloq.] 


Lady Betty was * .c friend and correspondent of Swift. 
In early life sh: made a mishap. 
Currungham, Note to Walpole's Letters, I. 95. 
1, Mischance, Disaster, etc. See misfortune. 
Pt (mis-hap’), v. i. (ME. mishappen; < 
mis-1 + hap1, v.] To happen or turn out ill; 
go wrong. 


Gawein was euer 


penel for hia vncle that he hadde lefte 
in Carmelide, that hym sholde eny thinge myshappe vpon 
the wey. Merlin (E. E. T.3.), iii. 471. 


For eyther I mot sleen hin at the gappe, 
Or he moot aleen me, if that me myshappe. 
: Chaucer, Knight's ‘ale, L 788. 
I fear all is not well. 
Something ’s mishapped, that he is come without her. 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. 


mishappent (mis-hap’n), v. 4. (< ME. mishap- 
nen; < mis-l + happen1.] 1. To happen ill. 
W's fearefull freends weare out the wofull night,.. . 
Affraid least to themselves the like mtshappen might. 
; Spenser, ¥F. Q., I. iif. 20 
2. To fare ill. 


Boste and deignouse pride and {lle avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide. Rob. of Brunne, p. 289. 


mishappinesst (mis-hap’i-nes), ». [< mis-1 + 
happiness.] Unhappiness; wretchedness; mis- 
ery. 
What wit haue wordes so prest and forceable 
That may containe my great aed | thread 

° Wyatt, Complaint upon Loue. 

mishappyt (mis-hap’i), a. [ME. myshappy; < 
mis-1 + happy.) Unhappy. 

Sorweful and mishappy is the condition of a poure beg- 
gar. Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
mishear (mis-hér’), v. ¢. and t.; pret and pp. mis- 
heard, ppr. mishearing. ([< ME. misheren, < AS. 
mishyran, disobey, < mis- + hiran, hear, obey: 
see mis-1 and hear.] To mistake in hearing. 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard 


Shak., K. John, iff. 1. 4. 
misheedt (mis-héd’), n. 


< mis-1 “+ heed1,} 
Want of heed or care; heedlessness. 


Daily heer to die, 
In Cares, and Feares, and Miszerie, 
By miss-heed, or by miss-hap. 

Sylvester, tr. of H. Smith's Micro-cosmo-graphia, 
mishmash (mish’mash),”. [A varied redupli- 
cation of mashl. Cf. equiv. G. mischmasch 
(= Dan. miskmask), a varied reduplication of 

mischen, mix.}] A hotchpotch; a medley. 
A chaos, a confused lump, a formelesse masse, a mtsh- 
mash. Florio, p. 95. (Halliwell.) 


Their language .. . (is] a mtsh-mash of Arabic and Por- 
tuguese. Str T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 27. 


Mishmi or Mishmee bitter. See Coptis. 

Mishnah (mish’nii), ». [Also Mishna; Heb. 
mishnah, repetition, explanation, < shdndh, re- 
peat.] 1. In Jewish lit.,a collection of halach- 
oth or binding precepts and legal decisions 
deduced by the ancient rabbis from the Penta- 
teuch, and itself forming a second or oral law. 


See halachah. These halachoth, which had been pre- 
served for several centuries by tradition among the doc- 
tors of the synagogue, were gradually committed to writ- 
ing. The first who attempted to reduce them to order was 
Hillel I. (B. c. 75- A. D. 10), president of the Sanhedrim, 
who arranged them in six Sedarim or orders. The final 
redaction, however, was made by Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed 
“the holy,” about the end of the second ce of our era. 
The Mishnah is divided into six parts, each of which con- 
tains a number of treatises, which are subdivided into 
chapters, and these again into paragraphs or mishnoth. 
The first part relates to agriculture; the second regulates 
the manner of observing festivals; the third treats of wo- 
men and matrimonial cases; the fourth of damages and 
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losses {n trade, etc.; the fifth is on “holy things ”"—that is, 
oblations, sacrifices, etc.; and the sixth treats of the sev- 
eral sorts of purification. The Mishnah forms the text on 
which the Gemara is based. See Gemara and Talinud. 


The Mishnah consists chiefly of Halakhah; there is, 
comparatively speaking, little Agadah to be found in it. 
It is not, however, as many think, either a commentary 
on the Halakhic portions of the Pentateuch, or on the 
ordinances of the Sopherim, or on both together. It rather 

resupposes the knowledge of and respect for both the 

fosaic and the Sopheric laws, and it only discusses, and 
finally decides on, the best mode and manner of executing 
these. Encye. Brit., XVI. 508. 
2. [l. ¢.; pl. mishnoth (mish’noth).] A para- 
graph of the Mishnah. 

A mishnah, if genuine, never begins with a passage of 
the Pentateuch, and even comparatively seldom brings 
direct proof from or gives reference to it. 


Encyc, Brit., XVI. 503. 

Mishnaic (mish-na’ik),a. [< Mishna(h) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Mishnah; traditional. 

The weighty reference to the Mizhnaic usage remains, 

however, in full force, however conservative be our deci- 

sion on the date of Chronicles. Eneye. Brit., VIII. 661. 

Mishnic (mish’nik), a. [« Mishna(h) + -ic.] 

Of or pertaining to the Mishnah. 


The wife whom Rashi, according to Mishnic precept 
(Abvth, v. 21), married at the age of eighteen. 


Encyc. Brit., XX. 284. 
mishnoth, ». Plural of mishnah, 2. 
[< 


misim ationt (mis-i-maj-i-na’shon), 7. 
mis-l + imagination.] Wrong imagination or 
conception; delusion. 

Who can without indignation look upon the prodigies 
which this més-imagination produces in that other sex? 

Bp. Hall, Righteous Mammon. 

misimprove (mis-im-prév’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

misimproved, ppr. misimproving. [< mis-l + im- 

provel.] To fail to improve or make a good 

use of; misapply; neglect opportunities of im- 

proving: as, to misimprove time, talents, ad- 
vantages. 

If a spiritual talent be misimprored, it must be taken 
away. South, Works, XI. xib. 

misinprovement (mis-im-prév’ment), n. [< 
mis-1 + improvement.) Tll use or employment ; 
failure to improve; misapplication. 

Their neglect and mistmprovement of that season. 

South, Works, XI. xii. 
misincline (mis-in-klin’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mistnelined, ppr. misinclining. [< mis-1 + in- 
cline.) To give a wrong or evil inclination or 
direction to. 

Our judgments are perverted, our wills depraved, and 
our affections misinclined, and set upon vile and unworth 
objects. South, Works, X. i. 

misinfer (mis-in-fér’), v.; pret. and pp. misin- 
Jerred, ppr. misinferring. [¢ mis-1 + infer.] I, 
trans. To infer wrongly. Hooker, Eccles. Pol- 
ity, v. 52. 

II.: intrans. To draw & wrong inference. 

misinform (mis-in-férm’), v. [« mis-1 + in- 
form1,] I, trans. To inform erroneously or 
falsely; make a wrong statement to; give wrong 
or misleading instruction to. 

That he might not through any mistake . . . misinform 
me. Boyle, Works, I. 681. 

Lest, by some fair- 
che dictate tales, ae rer Marah Pir ia 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 355. 

II.+ intrans. To testify falsely; make false 
or misleading statements. 

You misinforme against him for concluding with the 
Papists. Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, xxii. 

misinformant (mis-in-fér’mant), n. [« misin- 
form + -ant.] One who misinforms or gives 
false information. 

misinformation (mis-in-fér-ma’shon), n. [< 
mis-1 + information.] Wrong information; false 
account or intelligence. 

Let not such (military commanders] be discouraged (who 
deserve well) by misinformations, and for the satisfying 
the humours and ambitions of others. 

Bacon, Advice to Villiers, § 23. 
misinformer (mis-in-fér’mér), nm. One who 
gives wrong information. 

Those slanderous tongues of his misinformers. 

Bp. Hall, Account of Himself. 
misinspire (mis-in-spir’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
inspired, ppr. misinspiring. [¢ mis-1 + inspire.) 
To inspire falsely. 
Some god mistnepired 
Or man took from him his own equal mind. 
Chapman, Odyssey, xiv. 

misinstruct (mis-in-strukt’), v. t=. ([« mis-1 + 

instruct.) To instruct amiss. 


Let us not think that our Saviour did misinstruct his dis- 
ciples. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 49. 


misken 


misinstruction (mis-in-struk’shon), n. [< mis-1 
+ instruction.) Wrong instruction. 

Correcting hy the clearnesse of their owne judgement 
the errors of their mis-instruction, 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

misintelligence (mis-in-tel’i-jens), n. [< F. 

mésintelligence; a8 mis-2 + intelligence.j 1. 
Wrong or false information. 

Mr. Lort was certainly misinformed. . . . I showed one 

or two of them [tales] to a person since my recovery, who 


may have mentioned them, and occasioned Mr. Lort’s mis- 
tntellivence. Walpole, Letters, VII. 167. (Davies.) 


2+. Misunderstanding; disagreement. 


He lamented the mésintelligence he observed to be be- 
tween their majesties. Clarendon, Life, IT. 329. 
misintend (mis-in-tend’), v. t. ([¢ mis-1 + in- 
tend.) To misdirect; aim ill. 
When suddenly, with twincle of her eye, 
The Damzell broke his mtsintended dart. 
Spenser, Sonnets, xvi. 
misinterpret (mis-in-tér’pret),v.t. [« F. més- 
interpréter; as mis-2 + interpret.] To interpret 
erroneously; do the work of Interpreter incor- 
rectly or falsely; understand or explain in a 
wrong sense. 
The experience of your own uprightness misinte 
will put ye in mind to give it [this discourse] free audi- 


ence and generous construction. 
Milton, Divorce, To Parliament. 


Such is the final fact I fling you, sirs, 
To mouth and mumble and to misinterpret. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 322. 
See translate, 


terpretable (mis-in-tér’ pre-ta-bl), a. [< 
misinterpret + -able.] Liable to be misinter- 
preted. Donne. 
misinterpretation (mis-in-tér-pre-ta’shon), n. 
[< F. mésinterprétation, « mésinterpréter, misin- 
terpret: see misinterpret.) Erroneous inter- 
pretation; a wrong understanding or explana- 
tion. 
In a manner leas liable to mtat etation. 
D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, {. 8 
misinterpreter (mis-in-tér’ pre-tér), n. One 
who interprets erroneously. 
Whon, a8 a mts-tnterpreter of Christ, I openly protest 


against. Milton, Divorce, To Parliament. 
misintreatt (mis-in-trét’), v. t. Same as mis- 
entreat. 


Had a man done neuerso much harme, . . . if he might 
once come into the Temple, it was not lawful for any to 
misintreate him. Grafton, nicle, vi., an. 3522. 


misjoin (mis-join’),v. ¢ [< mis-1 + join.] To 
join unfitly, improperly, or inappropriately. 
Luther, more mistaking what he read, 
Misjotns the sacred body with the bread. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 142. 
misjoinder (mis-join’dér), n. [« mis-1 + join- 
der.] In law, a joining in one suit or action of 
causes or of parties that ought not to be so 
joined. 
misjudge (mis-juj’), v.; pret. and pp. migjudged, 
r. misjudging. [< mis-1 + judge.] I. trans. 
oO err in judging of; judge erroneously or 
wrongfully. 
Clarendon might mtsjudge the motive of his retirement. 
Johnson, Waller. 
=§ To misapprehend, misunderstand, misconceive. 
TE iatrans. To err in judgment; form erro- 
neous opinions or notions. 
Too long, misjudging, have I thought thee wise. 
Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, iv. 88. 
Have we misjudged here, .. . 
Enfeebled whom we sought to fortify, 
Made an archbishop and undone a saint? 
ing, Ring and Book, II. 212. 
misjudgment, misjudgement (mis-juj’ment), 
n. [< mis-1 + judgment.) Erroneous laaeaent: 
error in judging or determining. 
miskal (mis’kal), ». [Also miscal and mitcal, 
mithkal, al Ea metical, ete.; < Ar. mithqal, a 
weight (used in weighing), < thagala, be heavy, 
thiql, weight.) An Arabian unit of weight, be- 
atk (or, according to others, 4°) of a derham 
Ww 


ich see). In Constantinople and Smyrna the miskal 
is 4.8 grams, or 74 grains troy. 


miskeept (mis-kép’), v. ¢. [< mis-1 + keep.] To 
keep ill or wrongly. 
Goods are great Ills to those that cannot vse them: 
Misers mts-keep, and Prodigals ee them. 
Sylvester, Memorials of Mortality, st. 75. 
misken! (mis-ken’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. misken- 
ned, ppr. miskenning. ([< mis-1 + ken1.] To be 
or appear to be ignorant of; mistake for an- 
other; misunderstand. [Scotch.] 
Were I you, Ranald, I would be for miskenning Sir Dun- 


can {and] keeping my own secret. 
Scott, Legend of Montrose, xiii. 


misken 


And why wilt thou thyself misken ? 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee. 
Take Thine Old Cloak about Thee. 
misken?t (mis’ken), n. 
miren, 
And would you mellow my young pretty mistress 


In such a misken ? 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, tii. 


miskenningt (mis-ken’ing), n. 
ninge.) In law, wrong citation. JMharton. 
miskin (mis’kin), ». A small bagpipe. 
Now would I tune my miskins on the green. 
Drayton, Eclogues, it, 


miskindle (mis-kin‘dl), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 


kindled, ppr. miskindling. [« mis-1 + kindle2.] 
To kindle amiss; inflame to a bad purpose. 
Such is the miskindled heat of some vehement spirits. 
Bp. Hall, Mischief of Faction. 
misknow (mis-n0’), v. ¢t.; pret. misknew, pp. 
misknown, ppr. misknowing. [< mis-1 + know!,.] 
To know imperfectly; misapprehend. 


How apt are we, if thou dost never so little vary from 
our ap 
selves by our mis-opinions! Bp. Hali, The Resurrection. 


But great men are too often unknown, or, what is worse, 
. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1831), p. 10. 


misknowledge (mis-nol’ ej), 7. 
ledge.] Misapprehension; imperfect knowledge. 


Lest at this time men might presume further u 
misknoutedge of my meaning to trouble this 
than were convenient. i 


labelling. 
a wrong label, designation, or address. 


It ee so easily have been misilabelled or mixed up 


with other Sassanian fragments. 


J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 88. 
tnislay! (mis-la’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mislaid, 
ppr. mislaying. [< mis-1 + layl,v.] 1. To lay 
in @ wrong or unaccustomed place; put in a 
place afterward forgotten: as, to mislay a let- 
ter or one’s gloves. 
Was ever any thing so provoking, to mislay my... 
jewels? Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, fii. 
It was mislaid among a multitude of other 
the time when I 
drawing 


Music.” Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 131. 


2. To place or set down erroneously; give or 


assign a wrong location to. 

The fault is generally méslatd upon nature. 
mislay? (mis-la’). Preterit of mislie. 
mislayer (mis-la’ér), n. 

places, or loses. 
mislayer of a merestone is to blame. 

=r Bacon, Judicature (ed. 1887). 
mislet, v.andn. An obsolete spelling of mizzlel. 
Mislead (mis-léd’), v. ¢.; pret. and PP. misled, 

ppr. misleading. [< ME. misleden, 

lédan (= D. misleiden = MLG. misléden = OHG. 
misseletten, G. missleiten = Sw. missleda), lead 
astray, < mis-, wrongly, + l@dan, lead: see mis-1 


Locke. 


and lead1.] 1. To lead or guide wrongly; lead 
astray; especially, to draw into error; cause to 


err; delude: as, to mislead an inquirer. 


Trust not servants who midead or misinform you. 
n, 


The antiquity of it, and because it is not so common, and 
because some of the Ancients and of the Papists 


especially 
haue been miase-led by these dreames. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 37. 


Do we not 


prejudices? Macaulay, Mitford's Hist. Greece. 


2+. To misconduct; misbehave: used reflex- 


ively. 
The folk of Troie hemselven so mysteden 


That, with the wors, at nyght homward they fledden. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 48. 


=Syn.1. Mislead, Delude. Mislead means to lead wrong, 
Delude always, at least 
figuratively, implies intention to deceive, and that means 
We may be misled through 
ignorance and in good faith, but we are deluded by false 


whether with or without design. 
are used for that pu 


representations. A person may delude himself. 


By education most have been misled. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, fii 389. 


Those dreams that on the silent night intrude, 


And with false flitting shades our minds delude, 
Jove never sends us downward from the skies. 
Suift, Dreams. 


misleader (mis-lé’dér), n. 
or draws (another) into error. 


That villanous abominable misieader of youth, Falstaff. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fi. 4. 508. 


misleading (mis-lé’ding), p.a. Tending to lead 


astray; deceptive: as, a misleading theory. 


Mere resemblances or dissemblances my 
isleading. Teaac Tayior, The Alphabet, IT. 873. 


A transposed form of 


[< ME. misken- 


ehensions, to mts-know thee, and to wrong our 


< mis-1 + knouw- 


n the 
jament 


Wilson, James ft (Nares.) 


mislabel (mis-la’bel), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
labeled or mislabelled, ppr. mislabeling or mis- 
(< mis-1 + label1, v.] To mark with 


pers, at 
was solicited to communicate the former 


to a gentleman then writing the ‘History of 


One who mislays, mis- 


AS. mis- 


perpetually see men of the greatest talents 
and the purest intentions misled by national or factious 


One who misleads 


therefore vrove 
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misleadingly (mis-lé’ding-li), adv. In a mis- misliken (mis-li’kn), v. ¢ [« mis-1 + liken. Cf. 


leading manner; deceptively. 

misleared (mis-lérd’), a. [«ME. mislered, pp. 
of misleren, < AS. misl@ran, teach wrongly, < 
mis-, wrongly, + léran, teach: see mis-! and 
learl, v.] 1. Mistaught; ill-tutored; ill-train- 
ed. [Scotch.] 

I will not see a proper lad so misiear’d as to run the 
country with an old knave. Scott, Monastery, xxvi. 
2. Wrongly informed; imposed upon. 

Put up your whittle, 
I’m no design’d to try its mettle; 
But if I did, I wad be kittle 
To be misleard. 
Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
mislearn (mis-lérn’), v. t. [< mis-1 + learn.] To 
learn wrongly or amiss. 
mislearned (mis-lér’ned), p. a. [« mis-1 + 
learned.) Not truly or wisely learned. 

Such is this which you have here propounded on the 
behalf of your friend, whom it seems a mislearned ad- 
vocate would fain bear up in a course altogether unjusti- 
fable. Bp. Hail, Cases of Conscience; Add. Case, i. 

mislen, ». An obsolete or dialectal form of 
maslin2, 

misletoet, n. An obsolete form of mistletoe. 

mislicht,a. [ME., < AS. mislic (= OS. misselic, 
mistlic, missenlic, missendlic, mislic = OS. mis- 
Gk = OF ries. mislik = OHG. missalih, misselih, 
MHG. misselich, mislih, G. mislich = Goth. mis- 
saleiks), various, < mis-, Goth. missa-, etc., 
wrong, different, + -léc, E. -ly1: see mis-1 and 
-lyl.] Various; diverse; different. 

slichet, adv. [ME., also misseliche, etc., < 
AS. mislice, mistlice (= OS. misliko = OHG. 
missilicho, MHG. misseliche, misliche, G. mislich), 
yarouely: < mislic, various: see mislich.] 1. 
Variously. 

Fulle seouen gere heo mialich foren. Layamon, 1. 6270. 

Menne that myaslych wer murdred therin, 
By iustes unioyfull iugged too death. 
Alisaunder af Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1160. 
2. Wrongly; mistakenly; amiss. 
Nay, Crist it for-bede 
That ich more of that matere 80 mizseliche thenke! 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 711. 
mislie (mis-li’), v. 4.; pret. mislay, pp. mislain, 
ppr. mislying. (ME. mislien, mislyen, ete.; < 
mis-1 + liel, v.] To lie awkwardly or uncom- 
fortably. 
The dede sleepe . . . filon this carpenter, ... 
And eft he routeth (snoreth] for his heed mysay. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 461. 
mislight (mis-lit’), «. ¢  [« mis-1 + lighi1.] 
To lead astray by or as by a light. 
No will o' the wispe mislight thee. 
Herrick, Night-piece, To Julia. 
mislike (mis-lik’), v.; pret. and pp. misliked, 
ppr. misliking. ([< ME. misliken ; ‘4 AS. misli- 
cian (= Icel. mislika = OHG. misselichén), dis- 
please, < mis- + lician, please: see mis-1 and 
like3.] I, trans. 14. To displease; be displeas- 
ing to. 
Whan 1 wist of this werk wite ge for sothe 


It mislikede me mochel mizt no man me blame. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2089. 


2. To be averse to; disapprove of; dislike. 


Some will say that children of nature loue pastime and 
mialike learning. Aascham, The Scholemaster, p. 44. 
Graue and wise counsellours . . . in their judicial] hear- 

ings do much misiike all scholasticall rhetoricks. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 116. 

Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow'’d livery of the burnish'd sun. 
hak., M. of V., if. 1. 1. 
They [England and America} mistrust and mislike the 
centralization of power. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 178. 


3t. To offend; disgust. 


Bellaria . . . oftentimes comming herselfe into his bed- 
chamber, to see that nothing should be amis to mislike 
him. vw, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time (158s). 


_ IL.t¢ intrans. To be displeased or offended; 
disapprove: followed by of or with. 

Desiring you hereafter neuer to mialike with me, for the 
taking in hande of any laudable and honest enterprise. 


Quoted in Booke of Precedence (E. E. T.S., extra ser.) 
{Forewords, p. ifi. 


I can decipher their qualities, though I vtterly misitke 
of their practises. 

Greene, Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time (1588). 

They made sport and I laught, they mispronounc’t and 

I midtk’t, and, to make up the atticisme, they were out 

and I hist. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


mislike (mis-lik’),n. [« mislike,v.] Thestate 
of not liking; misliking; aversion. 


Setting your scorns and your misike aside. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 24. 


O let not my secure sa Sad breed your mislike. 
arston, Dutch Courtezan, il. 1. 


mislike.] To disappoint. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng. 

mi eness (mis-lik’nes), x. (¢ mis-1 + like- 
ness.) False likeness; misleading resemblance. 
So oft by rascally misitkeness wrong’d. 

Southey, To A. Cunningham. (Davies.) 
misliker (mis-li’kér), n. One who mislikes or 
dislikes. 

It can ssa a urged by certain mislikere of his . . 
that these typical phases are not the important phases. 

Harper's Mag., VII. 799. 

mislikingt (mis-li’king), ». [< ME. mislikyng; 

verbal n. of mislike, v.} 1. Disapprobation; 
indignation. 

Going forth with the byshop till they came to Windsore, 
hee entred the Castle, to the great miaitking of the bysh- 
oppe. Stow, Hen. III., an. 1264. 
2. Distaste; aversion. 


ge schall, whan I am allone, 
n grete mydykyng lende, 

But whanne I ryse agayne, 

Than schall youre myrthe be mende. 


York Plays, p. 287. 
mislint, x. An obsolete form of maslin2. 
mis ,n. See mizzling. 
mislippen (mis-lip’n), v. t. [« mis-1 + lippen.] 
1. To disappoint.—2. To deceive; delude. 
I haflins think his een hae him mialippen’d. 
Tannahili, Poems, p. 27. 
3. To neglect to perform; pay no proper at- 
tention to: as, to mislippen one’s business.—4. 
To suspect; mistrust. 
I thought it best to slip out quietly though, in case she 
should mislippen something of what we are gatn to do. 
Scott, Black Dwarf, iv. 2. 
Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all senses. ] 
mislive (mis-liv’), v.4.; pret. and pp. mislired, 
ppr. misliving. (< ME. misliven, < AS. mislibban, 
ead a bad life, < mis-, wrongly, + libban, live: 
i mis-1 and livel.) To lead a wrong or vicious 
ife. 


If he misilive in leudnes and lust, 
Little bootes all the welth and the trust. 


Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 
mislivedt (mis-livd’), a. (ME. myslyved; < 
mis-1 + life + -ed2, Cf. mislive.] Living amiss 
or viciously. 

O olde, unholsom, and myalyved man! 


haucer, Troilus, iv. 830. 
mislivert (mis-liv’ér), ~. One who follows evil 
courses. 


As mislyuers obatinate. 
Roy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott Wroth, p. 121. 
: (Davi 


Davies.) 
mislivingt (mis-liv’ing),. [< ME. mislyvinge; 
verbal n. of mislive, 07] Evil course of life. 
Yef they will repent and for-sake their myslyvi: and 
do as they teche hei that ben for the grete cue Me hadde 
to man and gret tendirnesse. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), 1. 2 
mislocation (mis-16-ka’shon), n. [< mis-1 + 
location.] Misplacement. 
Mislocation of words in the structure of a sentence. 
L. Bacon, Genesis of the New England Churches, p. x. 
mislodget (mis-loj’), v. ¢. [« mis-1 + lodge.] 
To lodge amiss or in the wrong place. Marston. 
mislookt (mis-luk’), ». IME. misloke ; < mis-1 
+ lookl.] A sight of some object hurtful or 
unlucky to look upon. : 
Ouide telleth in his boke 


Ensample touchend of mialoke. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., {. 


misluckt (mis-luk’), ». [< mis-1 + luck.) Il 
luck; misfortune. 


Poor man! it was his misluck to marry that wicked 
wife. Wodroephe, French and English Grammar (1623), 


[p. 301. (Latham.) 
misluck (mis-luk’), v. 4. [« misluck, n.] To 
meet with ill luck; misearry. [Rare.] 

If one misluck, there may still be another to make terms. 


Carlyle, Misc., 1V. 348. 
mislyt, a. See mizzly. 
mismake (mis-mak’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
made, ppr. mismaking. [< mis-1 + makel.] To 
make wrongly; spoil in the making: as, to mis- 
make a dress. 

But prouydeth that they [translations] shal not be read 
if they be mtsse-made, til they be by good examinacion 
amended. Sir T. More, Works, p. 234. 

mismanage (mis-man‘’aj), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
mismanaged, ppr. mismanaging. [« mis-1 + 
manage.] Tomanage badly; conduct careless- 
ly or improperly. 

The debates of most princes’ councils, and the business 
of assemblies, would be in danger to be mismanag'd. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xvii. 4. 

mismanage (mis-man’aj),n. [< mismanage, v.] 
Mistake; miscarriage. 

A minnanage of government. Beverley, Virginia, 1. { 20. 


mismanagement 


mi ement (mis-man’aj-ment),n. [< mis- 
manage + -ment.] Careless or improper man- 
agement. 


Such revolutions happen not upon every little misman- 
agement in publick atfairs. 
Locke, Of Civil Government, § 225. 
mismannered (mis-man’érd), a. [¢ mis-1 + 
mannered.) Unbecoming. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng. ] 
mismanners (mis-man’érz), 2. pl. [¢ mis-1 + 
manners.] Bad manners; ill breeding. 
I hope your honour will excuse my mtz-manners to whis- 
per befure you. Vanbrugh, The Relapse, iv. 1. 
mismarkt (mis-miirk’), r,t. [« mis-1 + mark1,] 
To mark wrongly; err in noting or marking. 
Thou haste the mtsmarhkid, trewly be traste; 
Wherfore of thi misse thou the amende. 
York Plays, p. 258. 
mismatch (mis-mach’),+v. t. [< mis-1 + match1.] 
To match unsuitably, or inaccurately or unfitly. 
mismatchment (mis-mach’ment), n.  [¢ mis- 
match + -ment.) An unfortunate match; mis- 
alliance. Wrs. Gore. 
mismate (mis-mat’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
mated, ppr. mismating. [¢ mis-1 + matel.] To 
mate or match amiss or unsuitably. 
Be not too wise, 
Seeing that ye are wedded to a man, 
Not all mismated with a yawning clown. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
mismeant (mis-mén’),. @ [«< mis-1 + meanl.] 
To mistake the meaning of; misinterpret. 
Mismeane me not. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 66. 


mismeasure (mis-mezh‘ur), vr. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
mismeasured, ppr. mismeasuring. [€ mis-l + 
measure.] To measure incorrectly; estimate 
erroneously. 
With aim mismeasured and impetuous speed. 
Young, Night Thoughts, v. 7 
Which prefers that right and wrong should be mismea- 
sured and confounded on one of the subjects most momen- 
tuus tohuman welfare. JS. Mill. 
mismeasurement (mis-mezh’ur-ment), n. [< 
mis-1 + measurement.) Inaccurate or inexact 
measurement. 
mismetert, mismetret,v.¢. [< ME. mismetren, 
mismeetren; ( mis-1 + meter2, v.] To spoil the 
meter or measure of (verses) by reading them 
badly. 
And for ther is so grete dyversite 
In Englissh, and in writynge of our tonge, 
So preye I God, that non myswrite the, 
Ne the mysmeetre for defaut of tonge. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1796. 
misname (mis-nam’), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
named, ppr. misnaming. ([¢ mis-1 + name.] To 
call by a wrong name; give an unsuitable or 
injurious name to. 
Whom you could not move or sophisticall arguing, them 
you thinke to confute by scandalous misnaming. 
Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 


And that thing made of sound and show 
Which mortals have mtsnamed a beau. 
Beattie, Wolf and Shepherds. 
misnomer (mis-n6’mér), n. [< ME. *mesnomer, 
< OF. mesnomer, mesnommer, F. dial. ménomer, 
misname, ¢ mes- + nomer, nommer, name, ¢ L. 
nominare, name: see mis-2 and nominate.] 1. 
A misnaming; the act of applying a wrong 
name or designation. 
Many of the changes, by a great misnomer called Par- 
liamentary reforms, went, . .. in their certain... ef- 


fect, home, to the utter destruction of the constitution of 
this kingdom. Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


There never was a greater misnomer than to call a sav- 
age achild of Nature. 

Quoted in J. F. Clarke’s Self-Culture, p. 223. 

2. In /daw,an error in name; misstatement ina 

document of the name of a person. Mésnomers in 


proceedings are now frequently amended by the court, 
provided no party has been misled or prejudiced. 


Hence—3. A mistaken name or designation; 
a misapplied term. 

The Anglican Church {s constantly declared to be mere- 
ly a convenient misnomer for a subordinate function of 
the Legislature. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 395. 

misnomer (mis-nd’meér), v. t. [< misnomer, n.] 
To designate by a mistaken or unsuitable name; 
misname. Richardson. [Rare.] 

misnumber (mis-num’bér), v. t. [« mis-l + 
number, v.) To number or reckon wrongly; 
miscaleulate. 

Which might well make {t suspected that the armies by 
sea, before spoken of, were miznimbered. 

Raleiyh, Hist. World, V. i. 8. 

misnurture (mis-nér’tur), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 

misnurtured, ppr. misnurturing. [< mis-1 + nur- 
ture.] To nurture or train wrongly. 


He would punish the parents misnurturing their chil- 
dren. Bp. Hall, Elisha Cursing the Children. 
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misobserve (mis-ob-zérv’), v. ¢. and 4.3; pret. 
and pp. misobserved, ppr. mixobserving, [¢ mis-1 
+ obserre.| To observe ineorrectly or imper- 
fectly; err in observing. 
If I misobserve not, they (children) love to be treated as 
rational creatures sooner than is imagined. 
Locke, Education, § 81. 
misobserver (mis-ob-zér’vér), ». One who ob- 
serves inaccurately or impertectly. 
misocleret (mis‘o-kler), a. [« Gr. suceiv, hate 


(< jeooc, hatred), + LGr. «jpoc, the clergy: 


see cleric.] Hating the clergy. 

King Henry VI., acted herein by some misoclere cour- 
tiers (otherwise in himself friend enough to churchmen), 
sent this archbishop (Chicheley|, for a new-year's gift, a 
shred-pie ... imjeer.  #'tdler, Church Hist., LV. iii. 11. 

misogamist (mi-sog’a-mist),. [As misogam-y 
+ -ist.] A hater of marriage. 

misogamy (imi-sog’a-mi), mn. [= F. misogamie 
= Sp. misogamia = Pg. It. misogamia, ¢ Gr. as 
if *~co;amia, ¢ pucoyauoc, hating marriage, < - 
oriv, hate, + }auo¢, marriage.] Hatred of mar- 
riage. 

It is misogyny rather than mtaogamy that he affects. 

C. Lamb, To Coleridge. 

misogrammatistt (mis-6-gram’‘a-tist), ». [¢Gr. 

juceiv, hate, + j;paupara, letters, learning (see 

grammar), + -ist.} One who dislikes or de- 
spises learning. 

Wat Tyler, ... being a mitsogrammatts, ... hated 
every man that could write or read. 

Fuller, Worthies, II. 341. (Davies.) 
misogyne (mis’6-jin), m. [< Gr. pucoytunc, p- 
oo} vvoc, & Wonan-hater: see misogyny.) A mi- 
sogynist. Coleridge. 
miso (mi-soj’i-nist), n. 
-ist.] A woman-hater. 

The hardest task is to persuade the erroneous obstinate 

misoguniat, or woman-hater, that any discourse acknowl- 


ing their worth can go beyond poetry. 
Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 322. 


He was unmarried, and a mitseyynist to boot. 

Mrs. H. Ward, Robert Elsmere, xlv. 
misogynistical (mi-soj-i-nis’ti-kal), a. [« mi- 
sogynist + -ic-al.] Woman-hating; misogynous. 

This misoqynistical Rosicrucian was brought over to Ox- 
ford by Boyle. Dr. J. Bruwn, Spare Hours, 3d ser., p. 46. 

misogynous (mi-soj‘i-nus), a. fs Gr. pucoyivne, 
hating women, a woman-hater, ¢ ycetv, hate, + 
yuv7, woman.] Hating the female sex; woman- 
hating. 

misogyny (mi-soj’i-ni), n. [= F. misogynie = 
Sp. misoginia = Pg. misogynia = It. misoginia, 
« Gr. picoyvvia, also piooyiveca, hatred of women 
< utséyvvoc, hating women: see misogynous. | 
Hatred of women. 

misologist (mi-sol’6-jist), n. 
-ist.] A hater of reason. 

Socrates warns his friends against losing faith in Inquiry. 
Theories, like men, are disappointing ; yet we should be 
neither misanthropists nor mzsologixts. 

Eneye. Brit., XIX. 199. 
misologue (mis’6-log), n. (< Gr. u0d/0;0¢, hat- 
ing argument: see misology.] A misologist. 
misology (mi-sol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. uiooAoyia, ha- 
tred of argument, ¢ :0d/070¢, hating argument, 
< uoeiv, hate, + Ad) 0c, discourse, argument, rea- 

son: see Logos, -vlogy.) Hatred of reason. 

The sombre hierarchs of misology, who take away the 
keys of knowledge. J. Morley. 

That Bruno's scorn sprang from no misoloqy his own va- 
ried erudition proves. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., II. 106. 

misoneism (mis-6-né’izm), m. [< Gr. poet, 
hate, + vedc, new, + -ism.] Hatred of innova- 
tion. 

misopinion (mis-6-pin’yon), n. [< mis-1 + opin- 
ion.| Erroneous opinion; wrong ideas. 

But where the heart is forstalled with miss-opinion, ab- 
lative directions are first needfull to unteach error, ere 
we can learne truth. Sp. Hall, Serinon xv., Sept., 1662. 

misordert (mis-6r’dér), . [< mis-1 + order, n.] 
Disorder; want of method; irregularity. 
See and consider if any misorder be amongst our ser- 
uants or apprentises. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 343. 
An art that showeth th’ idea of his mind 
With vainness, frenzy, and mixorder fraught. 
Sir J. Davies, Dancing. 
misorder (mis-ér’dér), v. t. [« mis-l + order, 
vt.) 1. To order or manage amiss; put out of 
order; derange. 


The company entendeth not to allow or accept igno- 
rance for any Jawful or iust cause of excuse, in that which 
Bhall be misurdered by negligence. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 262. 


If the child misse . . . in misordering the sentence, I 
would not haue the master froune. 
Aéscham, The Scholemaster, p. 27. 
2. To misconduct; misbehave: used chiefly re- 
flexively. 


[As misogyn-y + 


[As misolog-y + 


misplacement 


“‘My lords,” said he, ‘I do confess that I have mis- 
ordered inyself very far, in that I have presumptuously 
and boldly preached.” 

Latimer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., fi. 


The place where they were last found begging or mis- 
orderiny themselves. 

Ribtlon-Turner, Vagranta and Vagrancy, p. 181. 
misordered (mis-or’dérd), p.a. Misdirected; 
irregular; disorderly. 

Fewe of them cum to any great aige, by reason of their 
misordered life when they were yong. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 38. 


Vicious rule and mtsordered customes. 
Holinshed, Hist. Scotland. 
misorderlyt (mis-dr’dér-li), a. [< mis-1 + or- 
derly, a.] Irregular; improper. dscham, The 
Scholemaster, p. 28. 
misorderlyt (:nis-6r’deér-li), adv. [¢ mis-1 + or- 
derly, adv.) In an irregular or disorderly way. 
All persons above the age of fourteene yeares, being 
taken begging, vagrant, & wandring misorderly, should be 
apprehended. Stuw, Q. Elizabeth, an. 1572. 
misordination (mis-6r-di-na’shon), n.  [¢ mis=1 
+ ordination.) Irregular or faulty ordination. 
misotheism (mis’6-thé-izm),n. [« Gr. pucobeoc 
« moeiv, hate, + dedc, God: see theism. ] Hatred 
of God. De Quincey. [Rare.] 
misowningt(mis-0’ning), a. [<mis-1 + owning.) 
Derogatory. 
He abjured all articles belonging to the crafte of necro- 
mancie, or missuwning to the faith. 
Stow, Henry VI., an. 1440. 
mispaint (mis-pant’), v. t. [¢« mis-1 + paint.] 
To paint falsely or in wrong colors. 
In the details . . . are several things misseen, untrue, 
which is the worst species of muspainting. 

Carlyle, Sterling, ii. 5. (Davies.) 

mispassiont (mis-pash’on),. [¢ mis-1 + pas- 
sion.) Evil passion or feeling; wicked thought. 
Not on the outward act of murder isa breach of the 
law, but the inward mts-paasion of the heart also. 

Bp. Hall, Hard ‘Texts, Mat. v. 22. 
mispay}t (mis-pa’), 7. t [« ME. mispaien, mys- 
payen, ¢ OF. mespaier, mespayer, ¢ mes- + paier, 
pay: see mis-2 and pay!.] To dissatisfy; dis- 
please. 


Wele I wote alle frayed he went fro that cite 
Vnto Rome mispayed to the pope’s se. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 323. 


I can nought of enuie finde 
That I mispoke haue ought behynde, 
Wherof loue ought be mispatde. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 
mispayret, ». ([ME., var. of despair, with sub- 
stituted prefix mis-2.] Despair. 
Syr, he seyde, the kyng Edgare 
Dryveth the to grete mepayre. 

MS. Cantad. Ff. ii. 38, f. 123. (Hallitell.) 
mispenset (mis-pens’), n. See misspense. 
misperception (mis-pér-sep’shon), n. [¢ mis-1 

+ perception.] Imperfect or erroneous per- 
ception. 
misperformance (mis-pér-fér’ mans), n. [< 
mis-l + performance.] Bad or careless per- 
formance. 
It is an argument against the misperformance of duty. 
H. W. Beecher, N. A. Rev., CXL. 192. 
mispersuadet (mis-pér-swad’), v. t [¢ mis-1 + 
persuade.) To persuade amiss; lead toa wrong 
conclusion. 
Poor reduced souls . . . were mispermcaded to hate and 
condemn us. Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner. 
mispersuasiblenesst (mis-pér-swa’si-bl-nes), 
n. The quality of not being persuadable. 
Sons of mtspersuasiblencss, that will not be drawn or 
persuaded by the tendered mercies of God. 
Abp. Leighton, Com. on 1 Pet. 1. 14, 16. 
mispersuasion (mis-pér-swa’zhon), x. A false 
persuasion; wrong opinion. 
The end of . . . [our Lord’s] speech was to reform their 


particular mispersuasion to whom he spake. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 16. 


Sins that I acted upon wilful ignorance and voluntary 
miapersuusion, Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 10. 
mispickel (mis’pik-el),». [= F. mispickel, <G. 
mispickel, in 16th century also mispuckel, miss- 
ieckel, mistpuckel, mispickel; origin obscure. } 
same as arsenopyrite. 
misplace (mis-plas’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
pied: ppr. misplacing. [< mis-1 + place, v.] 
o place wrongly; put in the wrong place; lo- 
eate improperly or unsuitably: as, to misplace 
a book; misplaced confidence. 
See wealth abused, and dignities mtsplaced. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, ], 815. 
Every misplaced beauty is rather a defect. 
Goldsinith, The Bee, No. 3. 
misplacement (mis-plas’ment), n. [< misplace 
+ -ment.) The act of misplacing, or putting in 
the wrong place. 


misplay 


misplay (mis-pla’), ». ([« mis-1 + play.] A 
wrong play. 

All balls moved by the mis-play must be returned to 
their former position by the umpire or adversary. 

Tribune Book of Sports, p. 445. 
misplead (mis-pléd’), v. i. (< mis-1 + plead.) 
To plead amiss or in a wrong manner. 
mispl (mis-plé’ding), n. [Verbal n. of 
misplead, v.} In law, an error in pleading. 

Perhaps the mispleading of a word shall forfeit all. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 482. (Daries.) 

mispleaset (mis-pléz’), v. t [< ME. misplesen 

(ef. OF, mesplaire); < mis-1 + please.) To 
displease, or fail in pleasing. 

Schulde neuere than this erthe for this erthe mysplese 
heuene king. Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 

mispoint (mis-point’), v. ¢. [¢ mis-1 + post) 
To point improperly; punctuate wrongly. 

mispolicy (mis-pol’i-si), x. [«< mis-1 + policy1.] 
Bad policy; impolicy. 

mispractice (mis-prak’tis),. [« mis-1 + prac- 
tice.) Wrong practice; misdeed; misconduct. 

mispraise (mis-praz’), v. ¢ and #.; pret. and 
pp. mispraised, ppr. mispraising. [«< mis-1 + 
praise.] To praise falsely or injudiciously. 

The ‘‘ biographical infection,” the natural frailty to mis- 
pratee and overpraise, has not failed to show itself. 

Nineteenth Century, XAIV. 341. 

misprint (mis-print’), v. t. [« mis-1 + print.] 

To make an error in printing (something); 
print wrong. 

There might haue bene some ouersight, either in him- 
self or In the printer, by misse writing or by misse prynt- 
ynge those figures of algorisme. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 772. 
misprint (mis-print’), ». (« misprint, v.] A 
mistake in printing; a typographical error. 
misprise!}, ». andv. See misprizel, 
misprise”, v. t. See misprize2, 
misprision! (mis-prizh’on), n. (< OF. mespri- 
sion, mesprison, mistake, error, fault, wrong, 
misprision, a thing done or taken amiss, < mes- 
pets pp. of mesprendre, mistake: see misprizel, 
. prison.) 1. Mistake; error; misunder- 
standing. 
To prevent therefore all future mtsprisions I have com- 


piled this true discourse. 
Capt. John Smtth, True Travels, Ded. 


They threw away their Armes, and were friends, and de- 
sired there might be a token giuen to be knowne by, least 
we might hurt them by misprision. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 100. 
2. In law: (a) Criminal neglect in respect to 
the crime of another: used especially 1n con- 
nection with felonies and treason, to indicate a 
peceive complicity, as by concealment, which 
alls short of the guilt of a principal or acces- 
gory. 
There is some strange misprision in the princes. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 187. 


Honour in us had injury, we shall prove. 

Or if we fail to prove such injury 

More than misprision of the fact — what then? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 77. 

(b) More loosely, any grave offense or misde- 
meanor having no recognized fixed name, as 
maladministration in an office of public trust: 
also termed positive misprision, as distinguished 
from negative misprision, or mere neglect or con- 
cealment. 


No one of the trade shall set him to work until he shall 
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A goodly Ship, .. . 
Which through great disadventure, or mesprize, 
Her selfe had ronne into that hazardize. 


Spenser, F. Q., IL xii. 19. 

misprize! (mis-priz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 

prized, ppr. misprizing. | [Formerly also mis- 
prise; 


misprizel, n.] To mistake; miscon- 
strue. 


You spend your passion on a mtsprised mood : 
Iam not guilty of Lysander’s bluod. 
Shak., M. N. D., iif. 2. 74. 
misprize? (mis-priz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
prized, ppr. misprizing. [Also misprise; ¢ OF. 
mespriser (FE. mépriser = Sp. menospreciar = Pg. 
menosprecar), despise, € mes- + priser, prize, 
value: see mis-2 and prize2.) To slight or un- 
dervalue; disparage; despise. 
Misprise me not; I will trample on the heart, on the soul 


of hii that shall say I will wrong you. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 


Less liked he still that scornful jeer 
Misprised the land he loved so dear. 
Scott, L. of L. M., v. 30. 
misprize2t (mis-priz’),n. [< misprize2, v.] Con- 
tempt; scorn. 
Then, if all fayle, we will by force it win, 
And eke reward the wretch for his mesprise. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITT. ix. 9. 
misprocee (mis-pr6-sé’ding), 2. [« mis-1 
+ proceeding.| Erroneous or irregular proceed- 
ing. 


Which errors and mitsproceedings they doe fortify and 
intrench. Bacon, Church Controversies. 
misprofess Chis pre tes) v. [« mis-1 + pro- 
Jess.) I, trans. To make a false profession of; 
make unfounded pretensions to. 


me hack, O Lord, from them who mtsprof 


ver ess arts 
of healing the soul or the body. Dunne, Devotions, p. 86. 


II, intrans. To make a false profession. 
mispronounce (mis-pr6-nouns’), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. mispronounced, per. mispronouncing.  [< 
mis-1 + pronounce.] To pronounce erroneously 
or incorrectly. 
mispronouncement (mis-pré-nouns’ment), n. 
[< mispronounce + -ment.] The act of mispro- 
nouncing. 
mispronunciation (mis-pr6-nun-si-i’shon), 7. 
mis-1 + pronunciation.] 1. The act of pro- 
nouncing incorrectly.— 2. A wrong or improper 
pronunciation. 3 
misproportion Set a or’shon), v.t. [<mis-1 
+ proportion, v.] To fail to place in proper 
proportion; join or compare without due pro- 
portion. 
misproudt (mis-proud’), a. [< ME. misproud; 
€ mis-1 + proud.) ries or unwarrantably 
proud or vain; arrogant; haughty. 
Ne no mysproude man amonges lordes ben allowed. 
; Prers Plowman (B), xiii. 486. 
prentice, darest thou presume to 


fii, 2, 


Ah! thou mtsproud 
marry A lady’s sister? 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, 


Of thy misproud ambitious clan, 
Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 26. 
sree) bere aby (mis-pungk’ti-at), v. ¢. ort.; pret. 
an pp. mispunctuated, ppr. mispunctuating. [ 
mis-l + punctuate.] To punctuate wrongly. 
mispursuit (mis-pér-sit’), n. [< mis-1 + pur- 
suit.] A mistaken or misdirected pursuit. 


misrepeat 


misraise (mis-raz’),v'.t.; pret.and pp. misraized, 
ppr. misraising. [« mis-l + raise.) To raise 
or excite unwisely or without due cause. 

Here we were out of danger of this mixratzed fury. 

Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, § 5. 

misrate (mis-rat’), r. t.; pret. and pp. misrated, 

ppr. misrating. [ mis-1 + ratel, v.] To rate 
erroneously; estimate falsely. 

Assuming f or misrating true, advantages. 

sneaas iad Barre, Works, IT. xxix. 

misread (mis-réd’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. misread, 

ppr. misreading. [¢ mis-1 + ay To read 

wrongly; misconstrue; misinterpret; mistake 
the sense or signiticance of. 

He misread the disposition of the | Shey body of citizens. 

oude, Ceesar, p. 209. 

milst Cane (mete dine); n. [Verbal n. of mis- 

read, vt.) Erroneous reading or citation; mis- 
interpretation. 

A similar mtsreading of Baillarger, contained in a sin- 
gle sentence, is the one point from which I dissent in the 
extremely clear and concise chapter. 

E. Gurney, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, IIT. 163, note. 

misreceive (mis-ré-sév’), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

misreceived, ppr. misrecetving. re mis-l1 + re- 
ceive.] To receive ungraciously; take amiss. 

There is nothing that more dishonoureth governors than 
to misreceive moderate addresses. 

Waterhouse, Apology (1653), p. 249. (Latham.) 
misrecitet (mis-ré-sit’), r,t. [¢ mis-1 + recite. ] 
To recite or repeat incorrectly. 
The alledgers of testimonies . . . do misrecite the sense 
of the author they quote. Boyle, Works, II. 477. 
misreckon (mis-rek’n), v. t. [< mis-1 + reckon.] 
To reckon or compute erroneously. 
It is a familiar error in Josephus to misreckon times. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, II. xvii. 10. 
misreckoning (mis-rek’ning), ». An erroneous 
or false reckoning. 
misredet, v.t. [ME. métsreden, ¢ AS. misr@dan, 
advise wrongly, give bad counsel,< mis-, wrong- 
ly, + r@dan, advise: see read}, redel.} To ad- 
vise unwisely or to bad purpose. 
misrefer} (mis-ré-fér’), v.t.and # [« mis-1 + 
refer.] To refer or report wrongly. 
Th’ outward senses, 
Which oft misapprehend and missereferre. 
Davies, Mirum in Modum, p.12 (Davies.) 
misreflect (mis-ré-flekt’), v. ¢. [« mts-1 + re- 
flect.) To reflect wrongly ; misrepresent: as, 
to misreflect an object. 
misreform (mis-ré-form’), r. t. [«< mis-1 + re- 
form.) Toreform amiss or imperfectly ; change 
for the worse. Ailton. 
misregardt (mis-ré-giird’), n. [< mis-1 + re- 
gard.| Misconstruction. 
When as these rimes be red 
With misregard. Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 29. 
misregulate (mis-reg’ii-lat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
misregulated, ppr. misrequlating. [ mis-1 + 
requlate.} To regulate wrongly orimperfectly. 
Dickens. 
misrehearse (mis-ré-hérs’), v. t. or ¢.; pret. and 
pp. misrehearsed, ppr. misrehearsing. [¢ mis-1 
+ rehearse.) To rehearse or quote inaccurate- 
ly; err in recapitulating or repeating. 

He woulde make you ween here that I bothe mtsrehearse 

and misconstrue. Str T. More, Works, p. 1009. 


The world, . . . given up to Atheism and Materialism, misrelatet (mis-ré-lat’), v.¢. [< mis-1 + relate.] 


have made amends before the mayor and aldermen, and full of mere sordid misbeliefs, mispursuite, and misresults. To relate falsely or inaccurately; give a false 


before them such mésprision shall be redressed. Carlyle, Sterling, viii. (Davies.) account of. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.) p. cxli. misqualify (mis-kwol’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. To satisfy me that he misrelated not the experiment, he 


omer of felony, concealment of a felony.— Mis- 
on of heresy, failure to denounce one who has been 
guilty of heresy. 


of he 


The edict further provided against all mésprision of her- 
esy, by making those who failed to betray the suspected 
liable to the same punishment as if suspected or convicted 
themselves. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 262, 


Misprision of treason, knowledge and concealment of 
treason, without assenting to it. 


This elaborate accusation contained eight counts of high 
treason and misprision of treason. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 345. 
misprision?+ (mis-prizh’on), n. [« misprize?2, 
misprise2, + -ion, after misprision!.] An act of 
undervaluing or disdaining; scorn; contempt. 
Such men they were as by the Kingdom were sent to ad- 
vise him, not sent to be cavill'd at, because Elected, or to 
be entertaind by him with an undervalue and imitsprision 
of their temper, judgment, or affection. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, i. 
misprize!} (mis-priz’),n. [Also misprise; < OF. 
mesprise (F. méprise), a mistake, € mespris, pp. 
of mesprendre (F. méprendre), be mistaken, < 
mes- + prendre, < L. prehendere, prendere, take: 
see mis-2 and prizel,n.] Mistake; misconcep- 
tion; error; blunder. 


misqualified, ppr. misqualifying. [< mis-1 + qual- 
ify.) To qualify or characterize erroneously or 
imperfectly. 

What js called religious aaa Sou 
lya painful something misnamed by the 
jied by the adjective. 

misquemet, @. ¢. 
isplease; offend. 
But if any man these misqueme, 
He shall be baighted as a bere. 
The Plowman’s Tale, 1. 605. 
misquotation (mis-kw6-ta’shon), n. [« mis-1 
+ quotation.) 1. The act of quoting wrong.— 
2. An incorrect quotation. 
misquote (mis-kwot’), v. ¢. or #.; pret. and pp. 
misquoted, ppr. misquoting. [« mis-1 + quote.] 
1. To quote or cite incorrectly. 
Take hackney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
And just enough of learning to mixquote. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
2+. To misread; misconstrue; misinterpret. 


Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 18, 


=Syn. Garble, etc. See mutilate. 


which js common- 
noun and misquali- 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 295. 


([ME., < mis-1 + queme.] To 


. « . gave me the opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 
misrelation (mis-ré-la’shon), n. [< mis-1 + re- 
lation.) Erroneous relation or narration. 
misreligion (mis-ré-lij’on), n. [« mis-1 + reli- 
gion.) False religion. 
Branded with the infamy of a Paganish miésreligion. | 
Bp. Hall, The Ten Lepers. 
misremember (mis-ré-mem’‘ber), v. t. or i. [¢ 
mis-1 + remember.) To mistake in recalling to 
mind; err by failure of memory. 
My selfe was ouersene in that place wyth a lytle hast, 


mtsse-remembring one worde of his. 
Str T. More, Works, p. 1139. 


He is here, practising for the mask; of which, if I mis- 
remember not, I wrote as much as you desire to know. 
Donne, Letters, 1. 
misrender (mis-ren’dér), v. t+ [< mis-l + ren- 
der.) To render or construe inaccurately ; 
translate erroneously. 
They [the Psalms] must at least be allowed to contain 
polished and fashionable expressions in their own lan- 
uage, how coarsely svever they have been mis-rendered 
n ours. Boyle, Works, II. 297. 
misrepeatt (mis-ré-pét’), v. t. [< mis-l + re- 
peat.) To repeat erroneously, 


in 


misrepeat 
The petition was of many sheets of paper, and contained 
many false accusations (and . . . some truths misrepeat- 
ed). Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 122. 
misreport (mis-ré-port’), v.  [< mis-1 + report.] 
I. trans. 1. To report incorrectly. 
Y¥f they be such indeed, quod your frende, and that 
they bee not mistaken or amiésreported. 
tr T. More, Works, p. 249. 
2+. To give a false report of; misrepresent ma- 
liciously; backbite; slander. 


Not to backbite, slander. mesreport, or undervalue any 
man. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 197. 


II. intrans. To make an incorrect report. 


Ceesar, whose Autority we are now first to follow, wanted 
not who tax'd him of mis-reporting in his Commentaries. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., L 


misreport (mis-ré-port’), ». [« misreport, v.] 


A false or incorrect report. 
We are not to be guided in the sense we have of that 
book . . . by the mvzsrepurts of some ancients. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 1. 
misreporter (mis-ré-por’tér), ». One who mis- 
reports or reports falsely. 
misrepresent (mis-rep-ré-zent’), 7. [< mis-1 + 
represent.] I, trans. 1. To represent errone- 
ously or falsely; give a false or incorrect ac- 
count or representation of, whether intention- 
ally or not. 
In the very act of misrepresenting the laws of composi- 
tion, he shows how well he understands them. 
Macaulay, John Dryden. 
2. To fail to represent correctly or in good faith 
as agent or official representative; act contra 
to the wishes or interests of, as of one’s princi- 
pal or constituents, in the transaction of busi- 
ness, legislation, etc. 
II. intrans. To convey a false impression. 
Or do eyes misrepresent? Can this be he? 
ada Milton, S. A., L. 124. 
misrepresentation (mis-rep’ré-zen-ta’shon), n. 
[< mts-1 + representation.] 1. Erroneous or 
false representation; an unfair or dishonest 
account or exposition; a false statement: as, 
to injure one’s character by misrepresentations. 
The Scriptures frequently forbid rash judgments, and 
censoriousness, and a misrepresentation of other men’s ac- 
tions, and hard thoughts concerning them. 
Jortin, Discourses, {iL 
2. Incorrect or unfaithful representation in the 
capacity of agent or official representative, as 
of a principal in a matter of business, or of con- 
stituents in legislation.—3. In map-making, 
faultiness in a map-projection, estimated with 
regard to its unequal scale in different parts and 
to its distortion of angles. 
misrepresentative (mis-rep-ré-zen’ta-tiv), a. 
and n. [< mis-1 + representative.) I, a. Tend- 
ing to misrepresent or convey a false impres- 
sion; misrepresenting. 
IT, x. One who misrepresents, or fails to rep- 
resent truly. [Rare.] 
Let us hope the lovers of this sort of freedom are misrep- 
resentatives of their race. Congregationalist, Aug. 12, 1886. 
misrepresenter (mis-rep-ré-zen’tér), n. One 
who misrepresents. 
misrepute (mis-ré-piit’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 
reputed, ppr. misreputing. [< mis-1 + repute.] 
To repute or estimate erroneously; hold in 
wrong estimation. 
They shall vindicate the mésreputed honour of God. 
Milton, Divorce, fi. 22. 
misresemblance (mis-r6é-zem’blans),n. [<mis-1 
+ resemblance.) An imperfect or mistaken re- 
semblance or description. [Rare.] 


Return we now 


To a lighter strain, and from the gallery 
Of the Dutch poet's misresemblances 
Pass into mine. 

Southey, To A. Cunningham. (Davies.) 


misresult (mis-ré-zult’), 2. [< mis-1 + result.] 
An untoward or unwelcome result or conclu- 
sion. Carlyle. See quotation under mispur- 
Sutt, 
misrule (mis-rél’),. [¢ mis-1 + rule, n.] 1. 
. Bad rule; misgovernment; wrongful exercise 
. Of power or authority. 
Asif... I to them [my enemies] had quitted all, 
At random yielded up to their misrife. 
Milton, P. L., x. 628. 
2. Absence of control or restraint; insubor- 
dination; disorder. 
Fare not with foli oure fos for to glade, 
Ne wirk not yvnwysly in thi wilde dedis, 


That thi manhod be marte thurgh thi mysrewle. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6126, 


The loud misrule 
Of Chaos far removed. Milton, P. L., vii. 271. 
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There, in the portal placed, the heaven-born maid 
Enormous riot and misrule survey'd. 
Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, i. 188. 
Abbot of misrule. See abbot.—Lord or king of mis- 
rule, See lord. 
misrule (mis-rél’), v. ¢. or i.; pret. and pp. mis- 
ruled, ppr. misruling. [< ME. misreulen 5 © mis-1 
+ rule,v.] Torule badly; govern unwisely or 
oppressively. 

Nor has any ruler a right to require that his subjects 
should be contented with his miagovernment by showing 
them a neighbouring prince who oppresses and misrules 
far more. Broughain. 

misrulyt (mis-ré’li), a. [< mis-1 + ruly, as also 
in unruly.) Unruly; ungovernable. 
Curb the range of his misruly tongue. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, VI. 178. 
Migs! (mis), +. [< ME. missen, myssen,< AS. 
missan (not *missian), miss (fail to hit), escape 
the notice of, = OF ries. missa, be without, = 
D. missen = MLG. LG. missen = OHG. MHG. 
G. missen = Icel. missu = Sw. mista = Dan. mis- 
te = Goth. *missjan (not recorded), miss; from 
an orig. noun or adj. extant as a prefix, AS. 
and E. mis- = D. mis- = OHG. missa-, MHG. 
misse-, G. misse-, miss-, mis- = Icel, mis- = Sw. 
miss- = Dan. mis- = Goth. missa-, ‘wrongly,’ 
‘amiss,’ in the adverb, KE. miss1, ME. mis = D. 
mis = Teel. mis, wrongly, amiss, = Goth. misso, 
interchangeably, and in the derivative, AS. 
mislic, misselic, mistlic, missentlic, missendlic, etc., 
= Goth. missaleiks, various, diverse, different 
(see mislich); prob. with orig. pp. suffix -¢ (E. -d2, 
-cd?) from the root of AS. mithan (pp. mithen), 
avoid, conceal, be concealed, refrain, = OS. 
mithan = OFries. mitha = D. mijden = MLG. 
miden = OHG. midan, MHG. miden, G. meiden, 
avoid. The different senses ‘miss,’ ‘avoid,’ 
‘change,’ ‘be various,’ may all be derived from 
that of ‘deviate.’ Cf. the development of senses 
associated with mad1, from ‘change,’ ‘alter,’ 
to ‘maim’ in a physical sense, ‘distract’ in a 
mental sense. See mis-, amiss, ete.] I, trans. 
1. To fail to reach or attain; come short of, or 
go aside or deviate from, as what is aimed at, ex- 
pected, or desired; fail to hit, catch, or grasp: 
as, to miss the mark. 
Though we could not have his life, yet we missed not 


our desires in his soft departure. 
Sir T. Browne, Toa Friend. 


I was to see Monsieur Verney at his Apartment at the 
up r-end of the Royal Physick Garden, but, missing my 
t, went up with a young Gentleman of my Lord Am- 

bassador's Retinue, to see Mr. Bennis, 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 63. 


The pleasure miss’d her, and the scandal hit. 
Pope, Moral Essays, fi. 128. 


As I never mites alm, I had the misadventure to kill the 
Honourable Master Crofts at the first shot. 
Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xxxiv. 
2. To fail or come short of, as from lack of ca- 
pacity or i Veber fail to be, find, attain to, 
or accomplish (what one might or should have 
been, found, attained to, or accomplished): as, 
he just missed being a poet; you have missed 
your true vocation. 
The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor mizs'd. Miulion, P. L., vi. 499. 
3. To fail to find, get, or keep; come short of 
having or receiving; fail to obtain or enjoy: 
as, to miss the way or one’s footing; to miss a 
meal or an appointment. 
In that citty virtue shall never cease, 


And felicity no soule shall mésse. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 584, App. 
If she desired above all things to have A us, pieeen 
feared nothing but to miss Parthenia. ir P, Sidney. 


Spur to destruction— 
You cannot miss the way. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 


One must have eyes that see, and ears that hear, or one 
missesa gooddeal. Mrs. J. H. Ewing, Idyll of the Woods. 
4. To become aware of the loss or absence of; 
find to be lacking; note or deplore the absence 
of; feel the want or need of: as, to miss one’s 
watch or purse; to miss the comforts of home; 
to miss the prattle of a child. 

Neither missed we anything. . .. Nothing was missed 
of all that pertained unto him. 1 Sam. xxv. 15, 21. 


Thee I have més'd, and thought it Jong, deprived 
Thy presence. Milton, P. L., ix. 857. 


The king was no sooner gone than the army missed him, 
and was all in the greatest uproar. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 21. 
5. To fail to note, perceive, or observe; over- 
look or disregard: as, to miss the best points 
of a play. 
The faults of his understanding and temper He on the 
surface, and cannot be missed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


6. To escape; succeed in avoiding. 


miss! (mis), 7. 


miss 
I have porned and vexed my body much since I writ to 
is day I have miased my fit; and this is the first 


you, and 
ime that 1 could discern any intermission. 
Donne, Letters, xxii 
So well my Armour did resist, 
80 oft by Flight the Blow I mist. 
Cowley, Anacreontics, fv. 
And you have miss’d the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the Poet's crown. 
Tennyson, To ———. 


7. To omit; leave out; skip, as a word in re- 
citing or a note in singing. 
She would never miss one day 


A walk so fine, a sight so gay. 
Prior, Lady's Looking-Glaas. 


8+. To do without; dispense with; spare. 


We cannot miss him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood. . Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 311. 
I will have honest, valiant souls about me; 

I cannot miss thee. Fletcher, Mad Lover, if. 1. 


9+. To lack; be deprived of. 


For as a man may nat seo that myaseth hus be 
No more can no clerkes bote if hit he of bookes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xv. 44. 
To miss one’s tip, to fail in one’s scheme or purpose; 
fail in effecting a desired object. [Slang.]) 


Jupe [a circus clown) .. . didn't do what he ought to 
do. Wasshort in his leaps and bad in his tumbling. .. . 
In a general way that’s missing his tip. 

Dickens, Hard Times, {. 6 
actly runs right at the 


One as had had it very sh 
he mtsses his tip and 


leaders, . . . only luck’ly for 
comes over a heap o’ stones. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 4. 
To miss out, to omit; leave out. 

In several instances the transcriber by a slip of the pen 
has missed out words or parts of words, 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 482, note. 
To miss stays (naut.), to fail in going about from one 
tack toanother. See stay.— To miss the cushiont. See 
cushion. ; 

II. intrans. 1. To fail of success or effect; 
miscarry; fail to hit the mark, as in shooting, 
playing certain games, etc. 

How my3te y of thi mercy mys, 
Sithen to helpe man thou art so hende? 
Political ical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 208. 
Men observe when things hit, and not when they miss. 


Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too slow; 
They miss, or sweep but common souls shui Fe 


2t. To fall short; fail in observation or attain- 
ment: with of or in. 
Butt for alle he myst of his entent. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1888. 


If your scholer do miase sometimes in marking rightlie 
these foresaid sixe things, chide not hastelie. . 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. $1. 


To that end he [St. Paul) lays down the most powerfull 
Motive and Consideration: for in due season ye shall rea 
if ye faint not; i. e. ye shall not miss of a reward from God. 

Stillingfleet, Sermona, II. vii. 


3t. To go astray; go wrong; slip; fall. 


Saye, and not mésse, 
ow long agone, and whence yt was, 
The fayre rounde worlde first came to passe, 
As yt now ys? m, Partheniades, xi 


Emongst the Angels, a whole legione 

Of wicked Sprightes did fall from happy blis; 

What wonder, then, if one of women all did més? 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. ix. 2. 


[< ME. mis, mys, misse, mysse ; 
from the verb. Cf. amiss.] 1. A failure to find, 
reach, catch, hit, grasp, obtain, or attain; want 
of success. 


And so he made his més to mende 
The sawter buke right to the ende. 
oly Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 78. 


Ye miase of Lord Sandwich redoubl’d the losse to me, and 
shew’'d the folly of hazarding so brave a fleete. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 2, 1672. 
2t. Error; fault; misdeed; wrong-doing; sin. 
When we war put out of that blis 


To won in midelerth for oure mis. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 66. 


O rakel hand, to doon so foule a mys (var. amys}. 
Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 174. 


Thus, although God sent his holy spirit to call mee, and 
though I heard him, yet . . . I went forward obstinately 
in my misse. Greene, Groata-Worth of Wit (ed. 1617). 


3t. Hurt or harm from mistake or accident. 


Beholde frelete of my manhede 
That makes me oft to do of myse. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 108. 


And though one fall through heedless hast, 
Yet is his misse not mickle. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 


4, Loss; want; hence, a feeling of loss. 


I beseche you to sende me for almes oon of your olde 
gownes, which will countirvale much of the premysses I 
wote wele; and I shall be yours while I lyve, and at your 
comandement ; I have grete myst of it, God knows. 

Paston Letters, II. 864. 


miss? (mis), x. 


migsa (mis’4), 7. 


missal (mis’al), a. and n. 


miss 
The boy not to be found? 
I feel 


Asad miss of him. 
Massinger, Bashful Lover, it. 1. 
5. ceca f in printing, a failure on the part 
of the person feeding the blank sheets toa press 
to supply s sheet at the right moment for im- 


pression. The miss must be corrected by runnin through 
several sheets to absorb the ink put on the blanks by the 


form. 
6. In the game of loo, an extra hand dealt out, 
for which the players in turn have the option 
of exchanging their own.— A miss is as good as a 
mile, a narrow escape is no worse than a remote one; 80 
one escapes a danger it does not matter much how near it 
approached. 
1y (mis), adv. [ME. mis, mys, mysse = D. 
mis = Icel. mis, adv., wrong, amiss: see miss!, v. 
Cf. miss, n., amiss.) Wrongly; badly; amiss. 
The thinges ben so mys entrechaunged. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 5. 
To correcten that is mis I mente. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, }. 446. 
[An abbr. of mistress, at first 
prob. as a title, the form Afistress, as written 
Mrs. and pronounced mis’ez, being still com- 
monly abbreviated in rustic use in New Eng- 
land and among the Southern negroes, to Miss, 
often printed Mis’. Cf. also def. 3. See mis- 
tress, Mrs.) 1. Mistress: a reduced form of 
this title, which, so reduced, came to be re- 
garded, when prefixed to the name of a youn 
woman or iA. as a sort of diminutive, an 
was especially applied to young girls (corre- 
nding to master as applied to young boys) 
older unmarried girls or women being stvle 
mistress even in the lifetime of the mother; 
later, and in present use, & title prefixed to the 


name of any unmarried woman or girl. Inare- 
stricted use, the title Miss, with the surname only, now 
distinguishes the eldest daughter of a family, the younger 

hters having the title Miss prefixed to their full name: 
as, Miss Brown, Miss Brown, etc. Some matronly 
unmarried women, holding independent positions as house- 
holders or otherwise, are still styled Mistress (Mrs.) a8 a 
mark of special respect, at least in some parts of the United 
States. In speaking or fell a of two or more persons of 
the same name by the title of Miss, the plural form is often 
given to the name asa whole, as the tas Sinitha, instead 
of to the title, as the Misses Smith. 


The four Miss Willises. Dickens, Sketches, iif. 
Miss Guest held her chin too high, and . . . Miss Laura 


spoke and moved continually with a view to effect. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 9. 


Her says to me “Are you Mrs. or Miss?” ‘‘ Neither, 
ma’‘am,” [ says, “I are a servant.” That young woman re- 


spected herself and her ae ee Q., 7th Sqn-Ghe 
‘ - ser., : 


2. A young unmarried woman; a girl. In this 
sense chiefly colloquial; in trade use it has reference to 
sizes, etc.: as, ladies’, misses’, and children’s shoes. 


Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are great impediments to the diversions of the ser- 
vants. it. 

Sometimes I half wish I were merely 
A plain or a penniless miss. 
Locker, A Nice Correspondent. 
3. A mistress (of a household). [Southern 
U.S., in negro use.]—4+. [In this use a direct 
abbr. of mistress in the 


tress. 


She being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's misse (as at 
this time they began to call lewd women). 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 9, 1662. 


Undecent women, . . . inflaming severall young noble- 
men and gallants, became their messes. 
Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 18, 1666. 


If after all you think ft a pes ag 
That Edward's miss thus pe 8 it in your face. 
Pope, Epil. to Rowe's Jane Shore, I. 46. 
[LL., mass: see massl.] 1. 
The mass; a mass.—2. In the Mozarabic lit- 
urgy, @ variable prayer or address, called more 
fully the Oratio Misse (Prayer of the Mass), 
answering to the Gallican Prefatio Missa (Pre- 
face of the Mass). It probably derived its name 
from the fact that the dismissal (missa) of the 
eatechumens originally preceded it. 
(I. a. = OF. missal, 
< ML. missalis, of the mass, < missa, the mass: 
see massl. II. n. = F. missel = Sp. misal = 
Pg. missal = It. messale, < ML. missale, a mass- 
book, neut. of missalis, of the mass: see I.) I. 
a, Pertaining to the mass, or to the missal or 
Roman Catholic mass-book. 


It had been good for our missal priests to have i ee 


in that country. Latimer, 8d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 2549. 
The missal sacrifice. 


Missal litanies. See itany, 2. 
TI. 2. In the Rom. Cath. 


Bp, Hall. 
Ch., the book con- 


taining all the liturgical forms necessary for misselt 
misseltoet, 7. 


perepre ne mass throughout the year. Origi- 


missal-bookt (mis‘al-buk), n. 


missay (mis-sa’),v. [< ME. missayen, myssayen, 


missayert (mis-sa’ér),z. One who missays; an 


misscript (mis-skript’), ». 


: same sense—a slang missee (mis-s6’), v.; pret. missaw, 
use, independent of the above.] A kept mis- ppr. missecing. 


misseemingt, . 


misseemingt, n. [<mis-1 + seeming, n.] Simu- 


misseldinet, misseldent,». Obsolete variants 
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mally the oedlnary cencn, end nore other pert ot nee missel-tree (mis‘l-tré),». In British Guiana, a 
Souci ine thereon in ain ate Oder ee vomace, fever me 
» lect ’ . fn BixX- 

Sn PROAEy, Te ere th centers the iain al celled berry, flavored like raspberry, seated in a permanent 


used. Early in the eighth century the name of ) 

(missalis (sc. Liber), missale) came to be applied to the sacra- yellow bell-shaped calyx. Smith, Dict. Economic Planta, 

mentary, and later to books containing additional parts of missemblancet (mis-sem’blans), x. [< mis-1 + 
semblance.) False resemblance. 


pits eee - book like Net feud Gite a ae 
orms of the mass, Was ca a plenary miasal (mnisaale ple- : , : : 
narium). The modern Roman missal (the “ reformed mis- missend (mis-send )) 0. t. »P ret. and Pp: missent 
ppr. missending. [< mis-1 + send.] To sen 
amiss or incorrectly: as, to missend a letter. 


sal”) was issued substantially in its present form under 
Pius V. in 1570, and revised again under Clement VIII. and 

missenset (mis-sens’), v. ¢. [< mis-1 + sense.] 

To give a wrong sense or meaning to. 


Urban VIII. It is the only Latin missal allowed to be 
Missensing his lines. Feitham, Resolves, p. 107. 


used in the Roman Catholic Church, with the exception 
missentencet (mis-sen’tens), n. [< mis-1 + 


of the limited local use of the Ambrosian, Mozarabic, 
and some monastic rites. Roman Catholic priests in Eng- 
sentence.] A wrong or undeserved sentence. 
That mis-sentence which pronounced by a plain... 


land do not follow the Sarum and other ancient English 
uses, but the present Roman rites. The Uniats and other 
man would gt ae most gross. 
py. Hacket, Abp. Williams, L. 72. (Davies.) 


Latinizing communities in Oriental countries are allowed 
misserve (mis-sérv’), v. t.; pret. and pp. mis- 


to retain their ancient offices, with alterations more or 
less considerable. In the Roman missal, after the intro- 
served, ppr. misserving. [< ME. miésserven ; < 
mis-1 + serve.] To serve badly. 


ductory matter (calendar, general rubrics, etc.) come the 
IT was mysserved of my a be 


introits, collects, epistles, gospels, graduals, offertoria, se- 
2 re. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode ( ’s Ballads, V. 78). 


creta, communions, postcommunions, etc., throughout the 
ear. The ordi and canon of the mass are placed in 
The good statute, .. . whereby a man may have what 
he thinketh he hath, and not be abused or misserved in 


y 
the middle of the book, between the Propet of Holy Satur- 
that he buys. Judicial Charge. 
misset (mis-set’), v. t.; pret. and pp. misset, 
ppr. missetting. [ ME. missetten; < mis-1 + 
setl.] To set amiss; place wrongly. 


Many a worde I overskipte 
In my tale, for pure fere 
Lest my wordys muysset were. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 1210. 


If, therefore, that boundary of suits {an oath] be taken 
away, or misset, where shall be the end? 
Bacon, Judicial Charge. 


misset (mis-set’), p.a. Out of humor. [Scotch.] 


Our minnie’s sair mis-set after her ordinar, sir. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xviii. 


misshape (mis-shap’), v. t.; pret. misshaped, 


day and that of Easter Sunday. After these masses de 
tempore follow the common of saints, votive and special 
masses, etc., and masses allowed to be used in special 
places. The eucholoyion of the Greek Church answers not 
to the missal, but to the original sacramentary. 


The Sacramentary became subdivided into the full 
mass-book or missal properly so named. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT, if. 19. 


As tender and reverential . . . as anun over her missal. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, li. 
The mass-book 
or missal. 


They present to him the Cross, and the Missal- Book to 
swear upon. Hovell, Letters, I. v. 42. 


mysseyen ; < mis-1 + say}.] I, trans. 14. To say 
or utter wrongly or amiss. 


Lest any thing in general might be méssatd in their pub- 
lick Prayers through ignorance, or want of care, contrary 


to the faith. Muton, Animadversions, § 2. ) ; t : 
2. To speak ill of; slander. [Obsolete or ar- ALLS ap to nal ernie ppr. rie ee 
chaic.] 1. misshapen; < mis-© T 8 tape, v.] To shape 
Iti ill; give bad form to; deform. 
issynne... 


O was it warwolf in the wood, .. . 
My ain true love, that més-shaped thee? 
Kempion (Child's Ballads, I. 141). 
Some figures monstrous and misehaped appear. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 171. 


misshape (mis-ship’),n. [< mis-1 + shape, n.] 
A bad or distorted shape or figure; deformity. 
The one of them. . . did seeme to looke askew, 
That her mis-shape much helpt. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xif 29. 
misshapen (mis-sha’pn), p.a. T-shaped; de- 
formed; ugly 
Ther arn mo misshapen a-mong suche beggers 


Than of meny other men that on this molde walken. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 171. 


whan that he by lightnesse or folie i - 
seyeth or scorneth his neighebore. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Be thow no chyder, ne of wordys boold 
To myssay thy neyghbors nouther yong ne oolde. 
Babees Book (E. E. T.8.), p. 42. 


Far liefer had I fight a score of times 
Than hear thee so missay me and revile. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, 


8+. To reproach; rebuke. 


And mysseide the Iewes manliche and manaced hem to 
bete. Piers Plowman (B), xvi. 127. 


Il.+ intrans. To speak amiss; speak ill. 


Now mercie swete, yf I myssey. 
Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, I. 317. 


evil-speaker. 


: I could rather see the stage filled with agreeable objects 

And if that any musayere ... than see it crowded with withered or misshapen 
eae de® dager jcuaciea wilde hts still figures. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 1. 
Ne ee a eee ee ee nom. af tha Rose, #281. penness (mis-sha’pn-nes),n. The state 


of being misshapen or deformed. 
missheathe (mis-shérn’), v. ¢; pret. and pp. 
missheathed, ppr. missheathing. [< mis-1 + 
sheathe.] To sheathe amiss or in a wrong 
place. 
This dagger hath mista’en, .. . 
And is mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom! 
Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 206. 
(In this passage some editions read “ And it missheathed.”) 
missificatet (mis’i-fi-kat), v. 4 [« ML. missif- 
catus, pp. of missificare, celebrate mass, ¢ mtssa, 
mass (see mass1), + L. facere, make.) To cele- 
brate mass. [Rare.]} : 


What can be gather’d hence but that the Prelat would 
still sacrifice? conceave him, readers, he would misstficate. 
Their altars indeed were in a fair forwardnesse. 

Milton, Church-Government, f. 5. 


[< mis-1 + script.] 
au, 


A word wrongly or incorrectly written. F. 
Mod. Eng., p. 175, note. 
p. mtsseen, 
[< mis-1 + see,v.] I, trans. To 
take a wrong view of; see ina false or distort- 
ed form. 
Success may blind him, and then he missees the facts 
and comes to ruin. Carlyle, in Froude. 
The average man, . . . by conforming himself to the 
common convention of the crowd, . . . secures himself 
from being much misseen. New Princeton Rev., IT. 6. 
Il. intrans. To take a wrong, false, or dis- 
torted view; see inaccurately or imperfectly. 


Herein he fundamentally mistook, missaw, and miswent. 
Carlyle, Misc., 1V. 236. (Eneyc. Dict.) 


misseek (mis-sék’), v. t.; pret. and pp. missought missile (mis‘il),a.and”. [= OF. missile = It. 
ppr. misseeking. [¢ lel + aw To Bet or missile, < L. missilis, that may be thrown, neut. 


missile, 8 weapon to be thrown, a javelin, in pl. 
missilia, presents thrown among the eople by 
the emperors, ¢ oe . missus, send: see mts- 
sion.] I, a. Capable o being thrown; adapted 
to be hurled by the hand, or discharged from 8 
weapon, as from a sling, bow, or gun, or from 
a military engine. 
His messile weapon was a lying tongue, 


Which he far off like swiftest lightning flung. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island. 


We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart. Pope. 


II, n. Anything thrown for the purpose of hit- 
ting something; . specifically, a weapon or pro- 
jectile designed for throwing or discharging, 
as a lance, an arrow, & bullet, or a cannon- 


ball. 
Some were whelm’d with missiles of the wall, 
And some were push’d with lances from the rock. 
Tennyson, Princess, Pro 


search for in a wrong way or wrong direction. 


And yet the thing that most is your desire 
You do misseke. 
Wyatt, Of the Meane and Sure Estate. 
[< mis-1 + seeming, a.] Mis- 
becoming; unbecoming; sorry. 
For never knight I saw in such misseeming plight. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 


lation. 
With her witchcraft and misseeming sweete. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 50. 


cel (mis’l), n. Same as mistlethrush. Imp. 


Thiet. 


of mistletoe. 
n. See mistlethrush. 
An obsolete spelling of mistletoe. 


(mis’ing), n. 
n. of miss}, v.] Want; lack. 
Of myrthe nevermore to haue myssyng. 
York Plays, p. & 
(mis ing), p. a. Not present or not 
found; absert; zone. 


‘ae by any means he be messing, then shall thy life be for mijsgio 
8. 1 


Ki. xx. 38. 


And for a time caught up to God, as once 
Moses was in the mount, and nuxing long. 


Milton, P. R., if 15. 
Missing link. See link!. 
mis-singt,v.¢. and. [< mis-1 + sing.] Tosing 
amiss. Richardson. 
Now, sileer {Wernock], thou hast split the marke, 
Albe that I ne wot I han mia-song. 

W. Browne, Young Willie and Old Wernock. 
missingly (mis’ing-li), adv. Soas to miss or feel 
the absence of something. (Rare. ] 

I have missingly noted he is of late much retired from 
court. Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 35. 
mission (mish’on), ». [< F. mission, a send- 
ing, @ mission, OF. mission, expense, = Sp. 
mision = Pg. missdo = It. missione = D. missie 
= G. Dan. Sw. mission, a mission, < L. mis- 
sio(n-), a sending, sending away, despatching, 
discharging, release, remission, cessation, < 
mittere, send. The E. words derived from the 
L. mittere are numerous, e. g. admit, amit?, com- 
mit, compromit, demit, emit, intermit, omit, per- 
mit, pretermit, remit, submit, transmit, ete., 
misel, compromise, demise, dismiss, premise, pre- 
miss, promise, surmise, admission, commission}, 
dismission, ete., commissary, emissary, promis- 
sory, ete., mass2, ete., messi, message, messen- 
ger, missile, mission, missionary, missive, ete., 
with numerous secondary derivatives.] 1. A 
sending of an agent or a messenger; a charge 
given to go and perform some service; delega- 
tion for a specific duty or purpose: as, to be 
sent on a mission to a foreign government, or 
to the heathen. 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 


Made emulous znissions ‘mongst the gods themselves. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 8. 189. 


They never enquired whether the Miracle were wrought 
or no, or whether their Doctrine were true ; all their Ques- 
tion was about their Mission, whether it were ordinary or 
extraordinary. Stillingfleet, Sermons, LI. i. 
2. That for which one is sent or commissioned; 
the power conferred or duty imposed on an 
envoy or messenger; a delegated business or 
function; an errand. 

Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 
Hence—38. That for which a person or thing 
is destined or designed; predestined function; 
determinate purpose or object. 
How to begin, how to accomplish best 


His end of being on earth, and miasnon high. 
Milton, P. B., 1 114. 


The ardour and perseverance with which he [William of 
wba ba devoted himself to his méssion have scarcely an 
parallel in history. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., v 


Miss Wisk’s mission . . . was to show the world that 
woman's mission was man’s mission; and that the onl 
genuine mission of both man and woman was to be al- 
“ae moving declaratory resolutions about things in gen- 
eral at public meetings. Dickens, Bleak House, xxx. 


What if it be the mission of that age 
My death will usher into life, to shake 
This torpor of assurance from our creed? 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 224. 
4. An organized effort for the spread of reli- 
gion, or for the enlightenment and elevation of 
some community or region; organized mission- 
ary effort; religious propagandism: as, Chris- 
tian missions; the home and foreign missions 
of the Presbyterian Church; domestic missions; 
the city mission.—5. Inthe Roman Catholic and 
Anglican churches, a series of special religious 
services organized to quicken the Py hris- 
tians and convert the impenitent. The person 
appointed to conduct such a mission is termed 
a@ missioner. —6. A particular field of mission- 
ary activity; a missionary post or station, or 
the body of missionaries established there; a 
center of organized missionary effort or of reli- 
ious propagandism; specifically, in the Roman 
atholie Church, the district assigned to a mis- 
sionary priest.— 7. The office or establishment 
of a foreign envoy; the charge or post of an 
ambassador; a foreign legation: as, the mission 
to Persia; the members of the British mission at 
Washington.— 8+, Dismission ; discharge from 
service. 
In Ceesar’s army, somewhat the soldiers would have had 


yet only demanded a mission or discharge. 
Bacon, Apophthegms. 


=Syn. 2. Office, duty, charge, embaasy. 


missioner (mish’on-ér), 7. 


mission-rooms (mish’on-rimz), n. pl. 


mission-school (mish’on-skdl), n. 


missish (mis’ish), a. 


’ missishness (mis’ish-nes), n. 
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[< ME. myssyng; verbal mission (mish’on), v. t. [< mission, n.] To send 


On & mission; commission. Southey. [Rare.] 
Lamia, regal, drest, 

Silently see about, and, as she went, ... 

Misnon'd her viewleas servants to enrich 

The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 

Keats, Lamia, il. 

(mish’on-d-ri), @ and n. [= F. 
missionnaire = Sp. misionario, misionero = Pg. 
misstonario, missionar = It. missionario, mis- 
sionary, a missionary, ¢ ML. missionarius, per- 
taining toa mission, ¢ L. missio(n-), a mission: 
see mission.] I, a. Relating or pertaining to 
missions, especially Christian missions; proper 
to one sent on a mission; characteristic of a 
propagandist: as, a missionary society or meet- 
Ing; missionary funds; missionary work; mis- 
sionary zeal or energy.— Missionary bishop, a bish- 
op having jurisdiction in a heathen country, or in districts 
newly settled or not yet erected into dioceses. Mission- 


ait bishops of the Church of England are commonly 
called coluntal bishops, whether their jurisdictions are in 


1e British colonies, 
however, the bishops are diocesan. . 
.n.3 pl. missionaries (-riz). 1. One who is 
sent upon a mission; an envoy or messenger. 
Through the transparent region of the skies, 
Swift as a wish, the missionary tlies. 
Garth, Dispensary, iv. 
2. Specifically, a person sent by ecclesiastical 
authority to labor for the propagation of his 
religious faith in acommunity where his church 
has no self-rgupporting indigenous organization; 
hence, any propagandist. 
The Presbyterian missionary, who hath been persecuted 
for his religion. Swift, 
The arinies mustered in the North were as much mis- 
stonaries to the mind of the country as they were carriers 
of materials. Emerson, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 
[< mission + -erl, 
. One sent on & mission; an 


British colonies or nut. In most of 


Cf. missionary.]} 
envoy. 
And these the missioners our zeal has made. 
ae Dryden, Hind and Panther, fi. 565. 
2. A missionary. 

For the Misstoners living here {in Tonquin] are purpose- 
ly skill’d in mending Clocks, Watches, or some Mathe- 
matical Instruments, of which the country people are 
ignorant. Dampter, Voyages, IT. i. 96. 


When... the first European mtsstoner entered China, 
the court was informed that he possessed great skill in 
astronomy. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, civ. 


Ricci died (at Pekin] in 1610, but was succeeded by mis- 
stoners not luss able and zealous. Cath. Dict., p. 478. 
3. One engaged in holding special religious 
services at a chapel or other place appendant 
to and supported by a mother church or reli- 
gious society; specifically, inthe Roman Cath- 
olic and Anglican churches, a priest or member 
of a religious order devoted to the holding of 
missions. See mission, n., 5. 

There was an interesting discussion on special mission 
services ; some advocating mission preaching, and preach- 
ers being set apart for this work. ... Every pastor should 
be a missioner, and aim at conversions. 

Congregationalist, June 11, 1885. 
Rooms 
where missionary work is carried on. 

He recommends children's services and Eucharists, en- 
couragement of healthy and innocent amusements, the 


multiplication of méssion-roomes in squalid districta. 
Quarterly Rev., CX LV. 57. 


stitution for the training of missionaries.— 2. 
A school for religious and sometimes secular 
instruction, either (a) intended to provide for 
the poorer classes and supported in whole or in 
part by charity, or (b) conducted by missionary 

ents in a foreign field. 

ssis, missus (mis’iz, -uz),”. [A contracted 
form of mistress.] 1. Mistress: a contracted 


form in coat or provincial use. The word 
thus contracted is spelled out chiefly in representations 
of vulgar speech; but as a title it is in universal spoken 
use in the form *méssegs or rather *mtssea (mis‘ez), and is 
almost invariably written Mra. See mistress. 

Mr. Harding and Mr. Arabin had all quarrelled with 
missus for having received a letter from Mr. Slope. 

Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxxii. 

2. A wife. 


[Dial. and colloq.] 

“You old booby,” Rebecca said [to her husband], .. . 
“beseech is not spelt with an a, and earliest is.” So he 
altered these words, bowing to the superior knowledge of 
his little Aftesis. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxv. 
[< miss2 + -ishl.] Like 
& miss; prim; affected; lackadaisical. 

You are not going to be mtssish, I hope, and pretend to 
be aftfronted at an idle report. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, Ivii. 
Affectation of 
the airs of a young miss; primness; silly affec- 
tation. 


missitt (mis-sit’), v. ¢. 


missive (mis’iv), a. and n. 


Miss-Nan 


Missourian (mi-s8’ri-an), a. and n. 


missoy-bark (mis’oi-biirk), n. 


misspeak (mis-spék’), ».; 


misspeak 


T have lost him by my own want of decision — my own 
missishness rather, in liking to have lovers in order to 
teaze them. 7. Hook, All in the Wrong, fi. (Encyc. Dict.) 


Mississippi (mis-i-sip’i), n. [(Socalled from the 


river or Btate of that name.] An old game, 
similar to bagatelle, in which balls are struck 
by a cue into pockets at one end of a table, and 
the players score according to the number above 
that pocket into which a ball is struck. Strutt. 


Mississippian (mis-i-sip’i-an), a. and n. [< 


Mississippi (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to the State of Mississippi or the river 
Mississippi. 

II, n. A native oran inhabitant of Mississippi, 
one of the Gulf States of the United States. 
(ME. missitten ; ¢ mis-1 
+ sit.] To be unbecoming. 

Boon nor brekke 

Nas ther non seen that myseat. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 941. 
{< F. missif (fem. 
missive, n., orig. and now only as adj., in lettre 
missive, a letter missive) = Pr. missiu = Sp. 
misivo = Pg. It. missiro,< ML. missirus, sent, 
for sending, fem. sing. or neut. pl. missiva, a 
letter sent, < L. mittere, pp. missus, send: see 
mission.) JI, a. 1. Sent or proceeding, as from 

some authoritative or official source. 


To write your letters miastre, and send out 
Your privy seals. JB, Jonson, Devil isan Ass, iii. 1. 


2+. Thrown or hurled; missile. 


Part hidden veins digg’d up, ... 
Whereof to found their engines and their balls 
Of mésstve ruin. Milton, P. L., vi. 519. 


Letter missive. Sce letter’, 

II, n. 1. That which is sent; specifically, a 
written message; a letter; especially, in Scots 
law, a letter interchanged between parties, in 
which the one party offers to enter into a con- 
tract on certain conditions, and the other party 
accepts the offer, completing the contract.— 2¢. 
A person sent; a messenger. 


You 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my mrasive out of audience. 
hak., A. and C., if 2. 72, 


Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came miastves 
from the king, who all-hailed me ‘‘ Thane of Cawdor.” 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 7. 


Miss-Nancy (mis’nan’si), ». An affectedly 


prim young person of either sex; an effeminate 
young man. ([Colloq.} 
The milksops and Miss Nancys among the young men 
didn’t come [into the “oil country” of Pennsylvania}. 
Philadelphia Times, July 2, 1888. 
(mis’nan’si-izm), n. [« Afiss- 
Nancy + -ism.] Affected nicety or primness; 
fussiness about trifles; effeminacy. [Colloq.] 
Ineffable silliness, sneering at the demand for honesty 
in politics as Miss Nancyism. 
Harper's Weekly, March 20, 1886. 
[< Missouri 
see def.) + -an.] I. a. Of or porns to the 
tate of Missouri or the river Missouri. 
II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Missouri, 
one of the United States west of the Missis- 


Ha and south of Iowa. 


uri compromise. See compromise. 


Missouri currant. See Ribes. 
1. An in- Missouri hyacinth. See hyacinth, 2. 


uri sucker. See Cycleptus. 
[Also massoy- 
bark ; < missoy or massoy, & native name (f), + 
E. bark2.] The bark of a species of cinnamon, 
Cinnamomum Burmanni, var. Kiamis, found in 
New Guinea and the Papuan Islands. It yields 
an aromatic oil, and is said to be used in Japan 
in the form of a powder. 
ret. misspoke (for- 
merly misspake), pp. misspoken (sometimes mis- 
spoke), ppr. misspeaking. (« ME. misspeken; ¢ 
mis-1 + speak.) I, intrans. 14. To speak wrong- 
ly or improperly. 
Now I me repente 
If I mtsspake. Chaucer, Troilus, L 934. 
It is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard. 

Shak., K. John, fii 1. 4. 
2+. To speak disrespectfully or disparagingly : 
with of. 

Who but més-apeaks of Thee, he spets at Heav'n. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeksa, fi., The Decay. 
IT. trans. 1. To speak or pronounce wrong- 
ly; utter imperfectly. 
Then as a mother which delights to heare 
Her early childe mts-speake half-utter'd words. 
Donne, Poems, p. 177. 
2. To express improperly or imperfectly; speak 
otherwise than according to one’s intention: 


misspeak 


used reflexively: as, I misspoke myself. [Colloq.] missupposal (mis-su-p6’zal),n. [< mis-1 + 


—3t. To blame or calumniate. Daries. 


Misspeak not all for hir amiss; there bin that keepen flocks, 


That never chose but once, nor yet beguiléd love 
Peele, Arraignment of Paris, iii. 1. 


misspeakert (mis-spé’kér), n. 
speker; < sisapeak + 
falsely or slanderously. 


He was oon of the beste knyghtes, and wiseste of the 


worlde, and ther-to the leste mysspeker, and noon a-vauntor. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iif. 472. 

t (mis-spéch’),n. [< ME. misspeche, 
missespeche ; < mis-l + speech.] 
speech; evil report; defamation. 
Than Meliors mekly hire maydenes dede calle, 


And many of hire meyne for drede of misse-speche 
And went ful wistly to Will(ijams inne. 


of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.) L 1528. miggwear (mis-swar’), 


And otherwise of no mispeche 
My conscience for to seche. 
Gower, Conf. Amant, il. 
misspell (mis-spel’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
spelled (sometimes misspelt), ppr. misspelling. 
fc mis-1 + spell2.]_ To spell incorrectly. 
misspelling (mis-spel’ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
misspell.) A false spelling; false orthography. 
misspend (mis-spend’), v. ¢.; pee and pp. mis- 
spent, ppr. misspending. N E. misspenden ; ¢ 
mis-1 -- spend.}] To spend amiss; make a bad 
or useless expenditure of; waste: as, to mis- 
spend time or money; to misspend life. 
I haue mysspendyd my yonge age 
In synne and wantonnehede also. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 


The time of sstign ech rer, fi. 2 
(mis-spens’), n. [Also mispense, 

mispence ; < mis-1 ++ spense (dispense).] Wrong 
or useless expenditure ; waste ; ill employment. 
If your negligence, your riotous mis.spence had empaired 


your estate, then Satan had impoverished you. 
Bp. Hall, Epistles, fl. 10. 


Their mispence of money. Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, I. if. 
misspent ronda een p. a. Tll-spent; badly 
or uselessly employed: as, misspent time; a mis- 
spent life. 
te (mis-stat’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
stated, ppr. misstating. [< mis-1 + state,v.] To 
state wrongly; make an erroneous representa- 
tion of: as, to misstate a question in debate. 
mnisstatement (mis-stat’ment), n. [« misstate 
+ -ment.] A wrong statement; an erroneous 
account or relation: as, a misstatement of facts 
in testimony, or of accounts in a report. 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson I think 
it necessary to rectify this mé. 

Boswell, Johnson, wtat. 56. 

misstay (mis-sta’),v.é. [< mis-1 + stayl.] Naut., 

to miss stays; fail of going about from one tack 

to another: said of asailing vessel when tacking. 

misstep (mis-step’),n. [< mis-1 + step,n.] 1.A 
wrong or false step. 

As he was descending a tof s he made a mis- 
step, and fell headlong Sconare or sin bsire Prescott. 
2. A mistake in conduct; an incautious or er- 
roneous act. 

misstep (mis-step’), v.4.; pret. and pp. misstep- 
ped, ppr. misstepping. [< ME. missteppen; < 
mis-1 step, ey 1. To make a false step; 


stumble. 
are shall not Ag ne live 
issteppe, but he see 5 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
2. To make a mistake; stray. 
The Tree of Life: true name; (alas the while!) 
Not for th’ effect it had, but should haue kept, 
If Man from duty never had npg is 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 
missucceedt (mis-suk-séd’), v.¢. [< mis-1 + suc- 
ceed.) To succeed badly; fail; turn out ill. 
By the missucceeding of matters. 
Fuller, Worthies, Linooln, IT. 270. 
missuccesst (mis-suk-ses’), n. [< mis-1 + suc- 
cess.) Til success; failure. 
missuggestiont (mis-su-jes’chon), n. [< mis-1 
+ suggestion.) A wrong or evil suggestion. 
These cheaters, ... that would fain win you from us 
with mere tricks of ae! ‘Stir 
14 


. Hall, To & Worthy Knight. 
missuit (mis-sit’),v. ¢ [« mis-1 + suit, v.] To 
be unbecoming to; ill become. 


Tn a tone 
Missuiting a great man most. 
Mrs. Browning, Napoleon III. in Italy, xviii. 


missummation (mis-su-ma’shon), n. [< mis-1 
+ summation.) An incorrect summation or 
addition. 


A missummation in a fitted account could hardly have 
surprised him more disagreeably. Scott, Rob Roy, fi. 


« ME. mis- 
-erl.} One Se speaks Missuret, 7”. ([< L. as if *missura, < mittere, pp. mist?, An obsolete or occasional form of missed, 


missus, 7. 


A Wrong misswayt (mnis-swa), v.& [< mit + sway, 0] 


mist! (mist), n. 


mist! (mist), v. 


3799 


[Rare.} 


posal.| An erroneous supposition. 


In this case the act (the shooting of William Rufus) was 
thmocks, mis-advised, proceeding on the mis-supposal of a preven- 


tive circumstance. 
Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, ix. 9. 


missus, send: see mission.) Amission. Davies. 


This current parts itself into two rivulets— a commis- 
sion, a commixtion: the missure, ‘‘I send you,” the mix- 
ture, “as lambs among wolves.” 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, IT. 110. 


See missis, 


To misgovern. Davies. 
Through misswaying it seemed to decline, 
Davies, Microcosmos, p, 60. 
v. 4.5 pret. misswore, pp. 
missworn, ppr. misswearing. [< mis-1 + swear.] 
To swear falsely. 


omant, n. See miswoman. 


missy! (mis’i), a. (<miss2 + -yl.] Of or resem- 


bling a miss or young lady; characteristic of 
young misses; sentimental. 
The common nerdy pene little missy phrase, “ladies 


have nothing to do with politics.” 
Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xxviii. (Davies.) 


missy? (mis’i), n. A diminutive of miss2: com- 


mon in England and in the southern United 
States. 

Send your dog in, missy; . . . he obeys you like a Chris- 
tian. R. D. Blackmore, Erema, xiv. 
Charlotte Bronté, Villette, {. 


[< ME. mist, < AS. mist, dark- 
ness, dimness (of the air), also dimness of sight 
(not used in the sense of ‘fog’ or ‘vapor’), = 
MD. mist, miest, D. mist, darkness, fog, mist, = 
LG. mist = Icel. mistr = Sw. mist, darkness, 
mist. On the assumption that the sense ‘vapor’ 
is more original, the word has been identified 
with OS. mist = D. mist, mest = MLG. miste, 
LG. mest, mess = OHG. MHG. G. mist = Dan. 
mist- (in mistbank, a hotbed) = Goth. maihstus, 
dung, connected with AS. meoz, ME. miz, E. 
mixen, dung (see miz2, miren), Gr. duiydAn, duixAn, 
mist, OBulg. Russ. migla, Lith. migla, mist, 
Skt. mihira, a cloud, megha, cloud, mih, rain, 
mist, ete., from a root appearing in the verb, 
AS. migan = D. mijgen = LG. migen = MLG. 
migen = Icel. miga = L. mingere = Gr. oucyeiv 
= Lith. mezhu, urinate, orig. (as in the above- 
cited derivatives meaning ‘cloud,’ ‘mist,’ ‘rain,’ 
and in Skt.) ‘sprinkle,’ ‘rain,’ = Skt. mth, uri- 
nate, sprinkle.) 1. A cloud consisting of an ag- 
gregation of a vast number of minute globules 
of water, and resting upon the ground; fog. 
Ther was such a myst that a man coude not se ye length 


of a spere before him. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. Iviit. 


Heavy Mists obscure the burd'ned Air. 
Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
2. Precipitation consisting of extremely fine 
droplets of water, much smaller and more close- 
ly aggregated than in rain: distinguished from 
fog in that the droplets are larger and have a 
perceptible downward motion. Ina ship’s log- 
book, abbreviated m. 
The mést and rain which the west wind brings up from 
a boundless ocean. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xii. 
The rain had thinned into a fine close mist. 
S. Judd, Margaret, L 138. 
A mist is much wetter to the feel than a fog. 
R. H. Scott. 
3. Something which dims or darkens and ob- 
scures or intercepts physical or intellectual 
vision like a fog; obscurity. 
These prophetis speken so in myst, 
What thei mente we neuere knewe. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.) p. 41. 
His passion cast a mist before his sense. Dryden. 
Raising mists ouer the Scripture-sense, which thereby 
they misse and cannot finde. Purchas, age, p. 18. 
All mist from thence 
Purge and disperse. Milton, P. L., iii. 58. 
Where there is a giddiness in the head. there will al- 
ways be a mist before the eyes. South, Works, III. it. 


Scotch mist, a particularly heavy and wetting mist like 
that common In the highlands of western Scotland, which 
is notably continuous, dense, and penetrating; also, hu- 
morously, rain. =8Syn. 1. Fog, Haze, etc. See rain. 
[< ME. *misten, < AS. mistian, 
grow dim (= D. misten, be misty, be foggy), 
< mist, darkness, dimness: see mistl,n. Hence 
freq. mistle2, misle, now spelled mizzle.] I, trans. 
To cover or obscure with or as with mist; 
cloud; obscure. 
Lend me a looking-glass : 
If that her brenth will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 262, 


Be a good child, missy. 


Stp- 


mistaken 


Whose sense, if I hane missed or mixed in these many 
words, I craue pardon. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 14. 


No soft bloom 


Misted the cheek. Keats, Lamia. 
II. intrans. To be misty or drizzling: as, it 
mists. [Colloq.] 


preterit and past participle of miss!1. 
’en (mis-tén’), pp. A contraction of mis- 
taken, 
This dagger hath misa’en. Shak., R. and J., v. 3. 203. 
mistakable (mis-ta’ka-bl), a. [< mistake + 
-able.) That may be mistaken ; liable to be mis- 
understood. 
They are set forth in minor and leas mistakable numbers. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1. 
mistake (mis-tak’), v.; pret. mistook, pp. mis- 
taken, ppr. mistaking. [< ME. mistaken, < Icel. 
mistaka, take wrongly, make a slip (= Sw. miss- 
taga, make a mistake), < mis-, wrongly, + taka, 
take: see mis-l and take.) I, trans. 14. To take 
wrongly; appropriate erroneously or through 
misapprehension. 
Like a fair house buflt on another man’s ground; so that 


Ihave lost my edifice by mistaking the place where I erect- 
ed it. Shak., M. W. of W., i 2. 225. 


Mistake a cloak 
From my lord’s back, and pawn it. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, 1. 1. 
2. To take or choose erroneously; choose amiss, 
as between alternatives; regard (something) 
as other than it is: as, to mistake one’s road or 

bearings; to mistake a fixed star for a planet. 
Yon have mistook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes. Shak., W. T., ti, L 81. 
Reas’ning at ev’ry step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way 

. ‘owper, The Doves. 

Men are apt to mistake the strength of their feeling for 
the strength of their argument. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 299. 
3. To take in a wrong sense; conceive or 
understand erroneously; misunderstand; mis- 
judge: as, to mistake one’s meaning or inten- 
tions. 

Sir, we shull a-mende to yow for vs and for oure felowes 
alle these thinges, with-oute more seyinge, wher-of we haue 
a-gein yow mystaken, wher-fure we be-seche yow of par- 
don. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), tii. 501. 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 8. 66. 
To be mistaken. (a) To be misunderstood, misconceived, 
or misapprehended. (b) To make a mistake; be in error; 
be wrong ; misapprehend.-- TO mistake awayt, to take 
away wrongly or improperly; purloin. See def. L 
Mistake them away, 
And ask a fee for coming? Donne, Satires, v. 

IT. intrans. 1t. To take a wrong part; trans- 

gress. 
Ladyes, I preye ensample takith, 
Ye that ageyns youre love mistakith. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 1540. 
2. To err in advice, opinion, or judgment; be 
under & Haney eaeusion or misconception; be 
unintentionally in error. 


If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 50. 
mistake (mis-tak’), ». [= Dan. Sw. misstag; 
from the verb.] 1. An error in action, opinion, 
or judgment; especially, misconception, mis- 
apprehension, or misunderstanding; an errone- 
ous view, act, or omission, arising from igno- 
rance, confusion, misplaced confidence, ete.; a 
slip; a fault; an error; a blunder. 

Infallibility is an absolute security of the understand. 
ing from all possibility of mistake. Tillotson. 


But what is commonly said of Cedar, that the Worm 
will not touch it, is a mistake, for I have seen of it very 
much worm eaten. Dampier, Voyages, I. 29. 

No mistake can be greater than that which looks on the 
Ronan plebs as the low multitude of a town. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 292. 

A sentiment, in itself amfable and respectable, led him 
{William III.] to commit the greatest mestake of his whole 
life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 


2. In law, an erroneous mental conception that 
influences the will and leads to action. Pom- 


eroy. It is usually considered that if neglect of a legal 
duty was the cause it deprives the error of the character 
of mistake in the legal sense. See accident, 2 (a).—And 
no mistake, unquestionably; assuredly; certainly ; with- 
out fail. (Colloq.)} 

T mean to go along all square, and no mistake. Trollope. 


= 1. Error, Bull, etc. See blunder. 
mistaken (mis-ta’kn), p.a. 1. Wrongly taken; 
misunderstood; misconceived. 
8o, like the watchful traveller 
That by the moon's mistaken light did rise, 


Lay down again, and closed his weary eyes. 
Dryden, Astrea Redux, L 149. 


mistaken 


2. Erroneously entertained, eppreneuge re- 
ceived, or done; marked or characterized by 
mistake; erroneous; incorrect; blundering: 
said of acts, statements, notions, etc. 
The fallacious and mistaken reports of sense. 
South, Sermons, IT. iL 
Lycurgus . . . founded his whole system on a mistaken 
principle. Macaulay, Mitford's Hist. Greece. 
Nothing can be more mistaken than the com made 
by some of those who have r sm (Schiller, 
for instance, in “The Gods of Greece ”), between the mel- 
ancholy of Christianity and the melancholy which is the 
mark of old age. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 145. 
3. Having made a mistake; laboring under a 
mistake; in error: said of persons. 
She, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 2. 86. 


I believe him méstaken, altogether mistaken, in the es- 
timates which he has expressed 


_ _D. Webster, Speech, May 7, 1884. 
mistake (mis-té’kn-li), adv. By mistake; 
erroneously. 


mistaker (mis-ta’kér), x. 
or misunderstands. 
The well-meaning ignorance of some mistakere. 
Bp. Hall, Apol., Adv't to the Reader. 
mistakingt (mis-taé’king), n. [Verbal n. of 
mistake, v.) An error; a mistake. 
I have done thee worthy service, — 


Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings. 
Shak., Tempest, {. 2, 248. 


The to find out the Truth is by others’ midakings. 
es Selden, Table-Talk, p. 112. 


mistakinglyt (mis-té’king-li), adv. Errone- 
ously; falsely. 
mist-bow (mist’b6), n. A white rainbow ob- 


served at times when mist or fog prevails; a 
fog-bow. 
mist-colored (mist’kul’ord), a. Colorless or 
nearly so: as,a mist-colored leader made of silk- 
worm gut (a favorite leader with anglers). 
misteach (mis-téch’), v. t.; pret. and pp. més- 
taught, ppr. misteaching. nd ME. mistechen, < 
AS. mist&can, misteach, < mis- + t&can, teach: 
see mis-1 and teach.| To teach wrongly; in- 
struct erroneously. 
More shame for those who have mistaught them. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
mistelt, x. See mistiel. 
mistellt (mis-tel’), vr. ¢ [= D. mistellen; as 
mis-1 + tell.] To tell or number incorrectly. 
Their prayers are by the dozen, when, if they mése-teli 
one, they thinke all the rest lost. 
Breton, Strange Newesa, p. 5. (Davies.) 


That Bizantian Prince that did mis-tell 
A four-fould Essence in the onely One. 
Sylvester, Triumph of Faith, {. 85. 
mistempert (mis-tem’pér), v. t. [< mis-1 + tem- 
per,v.| To disturb; disorder. 


This inandation of mistemper'd humour 
Resta by you only to be qualified. 
Shak., K. John, v. 1. 12. 
mistenti, v.¢. [ME. mysetenten ; appar. < mis-1 
+ tenten, tempt, try: see tempt.] To mistake. 
Syr ge haf your tale myse-tente, 
To aay JOM rle is al awaye, 
That is in cofer, s0 comly cliente. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 257. 
mister! (mis’tér), m. [Also dial. mester, meas- 
ter, < ME. maister, mayster, etc., whence also E. 
master, of which mister is merely a variant form, 
now differentiated in use: see masterl.}) 1. 
Master: a word which has lost its real mean- 
ing, and become a mere conventional title: 
nearly always written in the abbreviated form 
Mr. (a) Prefixed to the name of a gentleman, or now, by 
ion, to that of any man, as a conventional title of 
address or mention. [The abbreviation Mr. (also M.), as 
found in books of the sixteenth century and for some time 
later, isto be read Master. hamper master, n.,7.) Mister 
is simply a weaker form of Master.) 


One who mistakes 


Has his majesty dubb’d me a Knight for you to make 
me a Mister? Foote, Mayor of Garratt, iL. 


You will come down, Mister Bertram, as my guest to 
Wycombe Hall? 
Mrs. Browning, Lady Geraldine's Courtship, xiil. 
©) Prefixed to the official designation of certain officers or 
cone in formal address, as Mr. President, Mr. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Clerk. 


You, Mr. Dean, uent the t. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. vi. 118. 


2. Sir: used alone, in address, when the man’s 
name is not known: as, mister, you’ve dropped 
your gloves; have a paper, mister? [The disa 
pearance of master and mister, and the restricted and o 
solescent use of str, as an unaccompanied term of address, 
and the like facta with regard to mistress, Mrs., and madam 
tend to deprive the ees language of polite terms of 
address to st and madam or ma’am as direct 
terms of address are old-fashioned and obsolescent in or- 
dinary speech, and méster and lady in this use are confined 
almost entirely to the lower classes. } 
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mister? (mis’tér), ». [< ME. mister, myster, 
mystir, mistere, misteir, mester, meister, mestter, 
< OF. mestier, mester, trade, calling, occupation, 
need, F. métier = Sp. mester = Pg. mester = It. 
mestiere, trade, calling, occupation, < L. minis- 
teritum, service, office, ministry: see ministry. 
Cf. mistery2, mystery2.] 1+. Trade; mechanical 
occupation; craft. 

In youthe he lerned hadde a good méster, 


He was a wel good wrighte, a nter. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prof t to C. T., L 618. 


Of hem that ben artificers, 
Whiche vsen craftes and mésters, 
Whoee arte is cleped mechanike. 
- Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
2+. Condition in life; fortune. 
I noot which hath the wofullere mester. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 482. 
3+. Manner; kind; sort. 
But telleth me what mister men ye been. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 852. 
What mister thing is this? let me survey it. 
Beau. and Fil., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
4. Need; necessity; anything necessary. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch. ] 
Hit may wel be that meater were his mantyle to wassche. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ili. 842. 


Whan he com nygh he knewe well his vncle, and saugh 
that he hadde grete myster of socoure. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 476. 


Warld’s gear was henceforward the least of her care, nor 


was it likely to be muckle her mister. 
Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliv. 
mister? (mis’tér), v. [< mister2,n.] I, trans. 
To occasion loss to. 
II, intrans. 1. To need; require. 
As for my name, it mistreth not to tell. 
Spenser, F. Q., TIL. vii. 51. 
2. To be in necessitous circumstances.— 8. 
To be necessary or indispensable. 
(Obsolete or Scotch in all meee: | 
misterm (mis-térm’),v.t [< mis-1 + term, v.] 
To designate wrongly; miscall; revile. 
World’s exile is death ; then banished 
Is death mis-termed. Shak., R. and J., ili. 8. 21. 


Not mee alone did he reuile and dare to the combat, but 
giickt at Paphatchet once more, and mistermed all o 
other Poeta and writers about London. 

Nash, 8trange Newes (1502), sig. C 2, 8. 
mistershipt, ». A corruption of mistress-ship. 
Tamora. How now, good fellow! wouldst thou speak with 


us 
Clown. Yea, forsooth, an your mistership be emperial. 
ia . Shak., Tit. And., iv. 4. 40. 
mistery!t, ». An obsolete spelling of mystery}. 
mistery*t cate ee) n. See mystery2. 
mist-flower (mist’flou’ér), n. A pretty com- 
posite plant, Eu- 
patorium (Cono- 
clinium) ceeles- 
tinum, found in 
the United States 
from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio 
southward, 0c- 
casionally culti- 
vated. Its cymose 
blue heads suggest 


those of A 
but are smaller an 


(mist’- 


Mist-flower (Eufatortume carlestinsm). 
a, a flower. 


too. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 
(35. 
misthakelt,7. [ME. mysthakel; < mist! + hakel, 
a cover: see mist! and hackle2.) A covering of 
mist; a cap of clouds. 
Mist muged on the mor, malt on the mountez; 
Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst-hakel nuge. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2081. 
misthink (mis-thingk’), v.; pret. and pp. mis- 
dite Yaa Sa misthinking. [< ME. *misthinken, 
mist ; € mis-1 + think1,.) J. intrans. To 
think erroneously or unfavorably. 
Whan they misthinke, th htly let it passe. 
oo a Court of Love, 1. 483. 
I hope your grace will not nids-think of me. 
Chapman (?), Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, if. 2. 


Yes, there is the note and all the if I misthink not. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 


ur #lready in his hand. 


mistle 


Adee eeneghtot round per a ur in thy breast, 
misthoug or ner ee 80 dear! 
Milton, P. L., ix. 289. 
II.+ trans. To think ill of; have an erroneous 
or unfavorable opinion of. 
How will the country, for these woful chances, 
Misthink the king, and not be satisfied ! 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iL. 5. 108. 
misthoughtt (mis-that’),. [<mis-1 + thought.] 
Erroneous notion; mistaken opinion. 
But I with better reason him aviz'd, 
And shew'd him how, through error and misthought 
Of our like persons, eath to be disguiz’d, 
Or his exchange or freedom might be wrought. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vill 58. 
misthrive (mis-thriv’), v. i.; pret. misthrove 
(sometimes misthrived), pp. misthriven, ppr. mis- 
thriving. [« mis-1 + thrive.] Tothrive badly. 
Worcester. 
misthrow (mis-thro’), v. t.; pret. misthrew, pp. 
misthrown, ppr. misthrowing. [< ME. misthrow- 
en; € mis-1 + throw1, v.] To cast wrongly or 
amiss. 
Hast thou thyn eile ought (var. nought) misthrowe ? 
y alk Gower, leone Amant, i 
mistic (mis’tik),. [Found only in the errone- 
ous spelling mystick; < Sp. mistico: see mistico. ] 
Same as mistico. _ 
misticalt,a. An obsolete spelling of mystical. 
mistico (mis’ti-k6), n. [< Sp. mfstico = Cat. 
mistic, mistech, a vessel (see def.), < Ar. mestah, 
lit. a flat or plane; cf. mosatiah, adj., flat, plane, 
sath, a flat roof.) A small coasting-vessel, in 
character between a xebec and a felucca, used 
in the Mediterranean trade. 
mistidet (mis-tid’), v.¢. [< ME. mistiden, < AS. 
mistidan, turn out ill, < mis- + tidan, happen: 
see mis-1 and tide.] 1. To betide amiss or ill; 
happen unfortunately.—2. To suffer misfor- 


tune. 
Atte laste he shal misha and mistide. 
Chanicer Tale of Melibeus. 


mis’ti-gris), ». [< F. mistigri, the 
knave of clubs; origin obscure.] Ina vere 
of the game of poker, an additional card to whic 
the holder can give the value of any card not 
American Hoyle. 
eadt (mis’ti-hed),. [< misty] + -head.] 
Uncertainty; obscurity; mystery. 
What meneth this? what is this mystthede? 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 224. 
mistily (mis’ti-li), adv. [< ME. mistily; < misty! 
+ -ly*.] Ina misty manner; dimly; obscurely. 
Philosophres speken so méstii: y 
In this craft that men can not come therby. 
Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, L 888. 
mistimet,v.¢. [< ME. mystymen ; < mis-1 + time!.] 
To time wrongly; say or do inopportunely or 
out of season. 
Golden words, but mistsmed above twelve hundred P his 
Milman. 


mistimed (mis-timd’), a. Ill-timed; ill-adapted 
or unsuited to the occasion or circumstances; 
inopportune; unseasonable, 
This mistimed vaunt. Scott. 
Millions will have been uselessly squandered, and all 
because of mistimed economy and crass stupidity. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 406. 
mistiness (mis’ti-nes),. A condition of being 
misty; obscurity: as, mistiness of weather; 
mistiness of ideas. 
For the mistiness scattereth and breaketh suddenly. 
Bacon, 


Nat. Hist., § 91. 
mistiont, 7. Same as mixtion. 
Both bodies do, by the new texture resulting from their 


mistion, produce color. , Colours. 
mistitle (mis-ti’tl), v. t.; pret. and pp. mistitled, 
ppr. mistitling. [< mig-1 + title,v.} To call by 


a wrong title or name. 


Buchanan writes as if Ethelfrid, assisted by Keaulin, 
whom he mistitles King of East-Saxons, had before this 
time a battel with Aidan. Milton, Hist. Eng., fv. 

mistle!+ (mis’1),». [Also mistel; < ME. mistle, 
mistil, < AS. mistel, bird-lime, mistletoe (L. vts- 
cus) (also in comp. dcmistel, ‘oak-mistle,’ and 
misteltan, mistletoe), also basil (L. ocimum) (also 
in comp. eorthmistel, ‘earth-mistle,’ basil) (= 
MD. misiel = OHG. mistil, MHG. G. mistel = Icel. 
mistil = Sw. Dan. mistel, mistletoe); prob., with 
formative -el, < *mist, bird-lime, glue, = OD. 
mest, mist, bird-lime, glue, also dung, D. mest, 
dung: see mist!. Hence, in comp., mistlethrush, 

mistletoe.] 1, Bird-lime.—2, Mistletoe. 

If snowe do continue, sh tha 

Crave mistle and ivie’ for fica teres mol aie 
Tueser, Husbandry. (Latham.) 

Mistle, which groweth upon apple-trees and crab-trees, 
is a great number of white or yealow berries, viscum. 

ithals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p. 96. (Nares.) 


mistle 


mistle*+, v. i. An obsolete form of mizzlel. 

mistlethrush (mis’l-thrush), ». [Also com- 
monly missel-thrush ; formerly also miselthrush, 
missel-trush ; so called because it is fond of the 
berries of the mistle or mistletoe; < mistlel + 
thrush!, Cf. equiv. G. misteldrossel (drossel = E. 
throstle) and mistler.] A species of thrush, the 
Turdus viscivorus, common in most parts of Eu- 


Mistlethrush ( 7urdas wisctvorsus). 


rope, and some parts of western Asia and north- 
ern Africa. [ike the fieldfare, mavis, redwing, black- 
bird, and ring-ouzel, it isan ubundant and well-known . 
lish thrush. It is the largest European bird of its kind, 
measuring from 11 to 114 inches in length and about 19} 
in extent of wi The form is stout, and the coloration 
most like that of the song-thrush, 7. musicus. The upper 


pee are grayish-brown, grayer on the head, and of a yel- 
owish tinge on the rump; there is a whitish streak from 
the bill over the eye, and the under parts are whitish, pro- 
fusely spotted with black. Also called, locally, storm-cock, 
thrice-cock, holmthrush, acreechthrush. 


We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrush called the 


thrush, or feeder as ag 


T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 6. 

mistletoe (miz’- or mis’1-t6),n. [Formerly also 
misseltoe, misletoe, miseltoe, misleto, var. missel- 
den, misseldine, miscleden; < ME. *mistelton (?), < 
AS. mistelian, mistiltan(=Icel. mistilteinn = Dan. 
mistelten), mistletoe, < métstel, bird-lime, also 
mistletoe, and basil, + tdn, a twig: see mistlel 
and tan2. The second element, having passed 
out of common use as a separate word, suffered 
alteration to -toe, the radical final » being ap- 
par. taken as the old plural suffix -n.] 1. A Eu- 
ropean plant, Viscum album, of the natural order 
Loranthacee, growing parasitically on various 


trees. It is a jointed dichotomous shrub, with sessile, 
oblong, entire leaves, and small yellowish-green flowers, 
the whole forming a pendent bush, which is covered in 


Branch of Mistletoe (Viscum album), with fruits. 


4, longitudinal section through the male flower; 4, the female inflo- 
rescence. 


winter with small white berries containing a glutinous 
substance. The shrub is said to be disseminated by birds, 
which eat the berries and dis the undigested seeds in 
their droppings. It is found on a great variety of trees, 
al aired the apple-tree, but seldom on the oak. The 
mistletoe (compare def. 2) was consecrated to religious 
purposes by the ancient Celtic nations of Europe, and 
was held in peculiar veneration by the Druids, especially 
when found growne on the oak. ces of this old super- 
stitious regard for the mistletoe still survive in European 
countries, as in the custom of kissing ander it at Christ- 
mas. It was formerly highly esteemed as an antispas- 
modic, but is not now so used. It seems, however, to 
have some pharmaco-dynamic properties. 
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Like som rare Fruit-Tree over-topt with spight 

Of Briers and Bushes... 

Till choakt withall, it dies as they do growe, 

And beareth nought but Moss and Misseltoe. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if., The Vocation. 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak-wall. 
T. H. Bayly, The Mistletoe Bough. 
2. A plant of some other species of Viscum, or 
of one of the genera Loranthus, Phoradendron, 
and Arceuthobium, their species almost all hav- 
ing the same perasine habit. The mistletoe (Vis- 
cum) mentioned mien writers in their account of the 
Druids is thought by some to have been Loranthus Buro- 
of southern Europe, said to grow on a species of oak 
n the south of France. The mistletoe of the eastern United 
States is Phoradendron flavescens, common on various trees, 
especially the tupelo and red maple. See gad-bush. 
mistlike (mist’lik), adv. [< mist! + like?.] In 
the manner of a mist. ’ 
Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes. 
Shak., R. and J., ili. 8. 78. 
mistradition (mis-tra-dish’on), ». [< mis-1 + 
tradition.) A wrong or false tradition; mis- 
applied tradition. 
The huge oe of the Church, 
ition. 


Monsters of miet 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 2. 
mistrain (mis-trin’), v. t (< més-1 + train.) 
To train or educate amiss. 
With corruptfull brybes is to untrath més- 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 54. 
mistral] (mis’tral), ». [< F. mistral = Sp. mis- 
tral, < Pr. mistral, OPr. maestral, lit. ‘the mas- 
ter-wind,’< maestre, master, < L. magister, mas- 
ter: see masterl.] In southern France and vi- 
cinity, a cold and dry northwest wind which 
blows in furious gusts from time to time in much 
of that region, notably in winter. The mistral 
derives its peculiar pro ies from the character of the 
country over which it blows; it extends from the mouth 
of the Ebro to the Gulf of Genoa, but is strongest and 


most frequent over Provence, and especially in the delta 
of the Rhone. Also written maestral. 


When the Mistral blows, the sky is almost always blue 
and cloudless, and the air very dry; the contrast between 
the prevailing sunshine and the piercing cold of the wind 
is very striking. In the Rhone valley every second day is 
a Mistral day ; in Marseilles it blows 175 days in the yest. 


It is only trath to say, however, that the mistral, an odi- 
ous, cold, cutting northeast wind, blows here in the winter, 
and gives Avignon a bad name. 

C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, i. 

mistranscription (mis-tran-skrip’shon), ». [< 

mis-1 + transcription.] A wrong or imperfect 
transcription; a faulty copy. 

A mistake arising from the mistranscription of the title. 

Encye. Brit., XV. 219. 

mistranslate (mis-trans-lat’), v. t.; pret. and 

pp. mistranslated, ppr. mistranslating. (< miés-1 
+ translate.] To translate erroneously. 

Eusebius by them misse-tranalated. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, i. § 25. 
mistranslation (mis-trans-la’shon),n. [<« mis-1 
+ translation.) An erroneous translation or 
version. 
mistransportt pai rene pore: v. t. [« mis-1 
+ transport.] To mislead by passion or strong 
feeling. 
And can Rh then with patience think that any ingenuous 


Christian should be so farre mis-t as to condemn 
8 & ey pecs because, as it is in his heart, so is it in his 
too 


Bp. Hall, An Humble Remonstrance. 

mistreadingt (mis-tred’ing), ». [< mis-1 + 

treading.) A wrong treading or going; hence, 
a false step; an evil course. 


But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 


To punish m ¢ 
ss ‘ "Shak, 1 Hen. IV., iti, 2 11 


mistreat (mis-trét’),v. ¢ [< mis-1 + treat, v.] 
To treat badly; maltreat; abuse. [Rare.] 
A poor mistreated democratic beast. 
Southey, Nondescripts, iv. (Davies.) 
mistreatment (mis-trét’ment), n. [< més-1 
+ treatment.) Wrong or unkind treatment; 
abuse. 
mistress (mis’tres), ». [Formerly also misitres, 
mistris, misteris; < ME. maistresse, mastresse, < 
OF. maistresse, F. mattresse = It. maestressa, < 
ML. magistressa, magistrissa, magistrix (for i 
magistra), fem. of L. magister, master, chief: 
see mister!, master1. In familiar use the word 
has been contracted to missis or missus, a form 
regarded as vulgar except when written Mrs. 
and used as a title, correlated to Mr. : see missis. 
The term is also abbreviated Miss, esp. as a title, 
now of different signification from Mrs.: see 
miss2.) 1, A woman who has authority or pow- 
er of control, as over a house or over other per- 
sons; a female head, chief, or director; a wo- 


mistress-ship 
+ -ship.] 1. 


mistrial 


man who is served by or has the ordering of 
others: the feminine correlative of master: as, 
the mistress of a family or of a school. It is 
also extended to things which are spoken of as 
feminine. 
The same seruauntes do werke not to the only vse of his 
said Mastresse, but to his or their owne use. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 880. 
Vertue once made that contrie Mistres ouer all the 
worlde. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 72. 


That pradent Pallas, Albions Misteris, 
That Great Eliza. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon. 


The maids officious round their méstress wait. 
Pope, liad, ill. 526. 
At 7 the Children are set to work; 20 under a Mistress 
to spin Wool and Flax, to Knit Stockings. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 
{T1. 251. 
2. A title of address or term of cepa f near- 
ly equivalent to madam, formerly applied to 
any woman or girl, but now chiefly and specifi- 
cally to married women, written in the abbre- 
viated form Mrs. (now pronounced mis’ez), and 
used before personal names. In English law 
it is the proper style of the wife of an esquire 
or gentleman. See miss?2, 
"Tis well, mistress ; your choice agrees with mine. 
Shak., Pericles, ii. 5. 18. 


If Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of an 
aaa I hope mine shall have the 
vs. Mary is now sixteen. 


Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found. 
Cowper, John Gilpin. 


In 1884, Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Hannah More (unmarried] . . . were published. 
C , Eng. Literature (ed. Carruthers), VI. 336. 


Mre. Browning’s later poems chiefly concerned public 
affairs. Dict. Nat. Biog., V11. 81. 
3. A woman who has mastered any art or 
branch of study: used also of things. 

Rest, then, assur’d, 


I am the méstrees of my art, and fear not. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, ii. 1. 


The mind of man is in the duties of religion a0 little 
mistress of strict attention, so unable to fix itself steadily 
even on God. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xix. 


A letter desires all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate’s Arithmetic. Addison, Spectator. 
4. A woman who is beloved and courted; a 
woman who has command over a lover's heart; 
a sweetheart: nowused only in poetic language 
or a8 an archaism. 

O! mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O! stay and hear; your true love 's coming. 
Shak., T. N., ii. 8. 40. 
5. A woman who illicitly occupies the place of 
a wife. 

Ay, g0, you cruel man! go to your mistresses, and leave 

your poor wife to her miseries. Colman, Jealous Wife, L 
Bat soon, his wrath pene le he took 


Another mistress, or new 
Byron, Mazeppa, iv. 


6+. Inthe game of bowls, the small ball at which 
the players aim; the jack. 

Zelmane vsing her owne byas, to bow! neer the méistresse 

of her owne thoughts. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

There ’s three rubs gone, I 've a clear way to the snistrees. 

Mt No Wit Like a Womans, ii 3. 

mistress (mis’tres), v. [< mistress, n.] I+ in- 

trans. To attend as a lover upon a mistress; 

pay court to women. 


The idleness, which yet thou canst not flie 
dressing, mistr ripe and complement. 
G. Herbert, Church Porch, st. 14. 


II, trans. To become mistress of. [Rare.] 
This one {s a first-rate gilder, she mistreesed it entirely 


in three da 
C. Reade, Never too Late to Mend, xlif. (Davies.) 


mistresslyt (mis’tres-li), a. [« mistress + -ly1.] 
Of or pertaining to a mistress, as of a household. 
Will he take from me the méstressly management, which 
IT had not faultily discharged? 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 298. (Davies.) 
mis‘tres-ship), nm. [« mistress 
ule or dominion of one who is 
mistress; authority exercised by a woman. 
If any of them shall usurp a mistrese-ship over the rest, 
or make herself a queen over them. 

Bp. Hall, Resolutions for Religion, § 11. 
2+. Ladyship: a style of address, preceded by 
& possessive pronoun: as, bers mistress-ship. 

(mis-tri’al), #. mis-l + trial.] In 
law: (a) A trial the result of which is vitiated 
by errors, as by disqualification in a juror or 
in the judge. 

The law here grants a mistrial for inebriety among the 
bbb but sees no extenuating circumstance in the alco- 


olic Insanity of the accused. 
Alien. and Neurol., VIII. 270. 


of his old com- 
preference: there is 
Steele, Tatler. 


mistrial 


(6) More loosely, an inconclusive trial; a trial 
that fails to issue in a decision, as where the 


jury cannot agree. 
If there had been a mistrial, the colored jurymen voting 
to acquit and the white jurymen to convict, ete. 
Philadelphia Press, July 1, 1889. 
mist-rick (mist’rik), nm. [« mist + *rick (?) 
for reek, vapor.] A dense mist. [Australia.] 
The dawn at ‘‘Morrabinda” was a mist-rick dull and 
dense, the sunrise was a sullen, sluggish eas 
Contemporary Itev., ITI. 406. 
mistristt,.andv. An obsolete form of mistrust. 
mistrowt,v. [< ME. mistrowen, < AS. *mistreo- 
wian, mistrincan (= OHG. missatrién, MHG. 
missetrouen, G. misstrauen = Icel. mistriia), mis- 
trow, mistrust; ¢ mis-1 + tredwian, tredwan, 
trow: see mis-1 and trow.] J, tutrans. To dis- 
trust; doubt. 
And in thaire hertes thai bigan 
To be mis-truwand ilka man 


To God thai gruched al bidene. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 74. 


ge no more so mistroirand, 
But trowe Baa 
“ork Plays, p. 454. 


But our Lady was evyr stedfast in the feit, 
And mystrowid not of his resureccion, 
MS, Laud. 415, f. 42. (Hallivcell.) 
II, trans. To doubt; mistrust. 
““Yef this be so,” quod the Iuge, ‘‘neuer shall I mys- 
trowe the.” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £ 21. 
mistrowt, ». [< ME. mistrowe; < mistrow, v.] 
Mistrust. William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 
1. 3314. 
mistrowingt, ». ([< ME. mistrowynge; verbal 
n. of mistrow, v.]) Distrust; suspicion. 
For espyal) and mistrowynges, 


Thei did than such thynges 
That every man might other know. 


Gower, Conf. Amant., vi. 
mistrust (mis-trust’), m. (< ME. mistrost, mis- 
triste (= MD. mistroost = OHG. missetrost); < 
mis-1 + trust.) Lack of trust or confidence; 
suspicion. 
Your mistrust cannot make me a traitor. 
Shak., As you Like it, {. 8. 58. 


On mistrust that the Nations beyond Bodotria would 
generally rise, and forelay the passages by land, he caused 
his Fleet, makeing a great shew, to bear along the Coast. 


Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
mistrust (mis-trust’), v.¢. [< ME. *mistrusten, 
mistrysten, mistristen ; ¢ mis-1 + trust,v.] 1. To 
suspect; doubt; regard with suspicion or jeal- 
ousy. 

For though a man be falle in jalous rage, 
Let maken with this water his potage, 
And never shal he more his wif mistriste. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, L. 83. 


Mystruste not thy frende for none accusement, 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 332. 


I will never mistrust my wife again. 
Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 141. 


I am ever ready to mistrust a Poe title. 
dsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 
2. To suspect; apprehend: said of a fact or 
circumstance. 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 


Which I mestrusted not. 
Shak., Much Ado, iL 1. 189. 


mistruster (mis-trus’tér), ». One who mis- 
trusts. Milton. 
You infidelles and méstrusters of God. 
Barnes, Works, p. 354. 
mistrustful (mis-trust’fal), a. [« mistrust, n., 
+ -ful.] Having mistrust; wanting trust or 
confidence; suspicious; doubting: as, a mis- 
trustful spirit. 
In ordinary conferences easie and apert, in Ecouncrsstion 


simple, in capitulation subtill and mastrust/ 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 245. 


I hold it cowardice 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of love. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iv. 2 & 

mistrustfully (mis-trust’ful-i), adv. Ina mis- 

trustful manner; with misgiving, suspicion, or 

doubt. 
mistrustfulness (mis-trust’ful-nes), ». The 

state or quality of being mistrustful; suspicion; 

doubt. 
mistrustless (mis-trust’les),a. [¢ mistrust, n., 

+ -less.} Unsuspecting; unsuspicious. 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter’d round the place, 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 27. 

mistryst!,v.¢. An obsolete variant of mistrust. 
mistryst? (mis-trist’), vr. ¢ (« mis-l + tryst. 

Cf. mistrust.) To disappoint by failing to keep 

an engagement; bring into trouble or confusion 

by disappointing; deceive; use ill. [Scotch.] 
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They are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parliament 
House. Scott, Rob Roy, xiv. 
mist-tree (mist’tré), n. See Litsea and Rhus. 
mistune (mis-ttin’), rv. ts Liges and pp. misluned, 
ppr. mistuning, [¢ mis- tune,v.] 1. Totune 
incorrectly. 
My instrument mystunyd shall hurt a trew song. 
Skelton, A Claricorde. 
Oft from the body, by long ails mistuned, 
These evils sprung. 
Armetrong, Art of Preserving Health. 


2. To sing out of tune. 


While hymn mistuned and muttered prayer 
The victim for his fate prepare. 
Scvtt, Lord of the Isles, v. 28. 
misturnt (mis-térn’), v. i ME. misturnen, mis- 
twournen, mistornen ;  mis-1 + turn,v.] J, trans. 
To turn aside wrongly; pervert. 
Nature] entencyon ledith yow to thilke verray good, but 


many Manere errours mistorneth yow therefro. 
Chaucer, Bocthius, iil prose 8. 
II, intrans. To go wrong. 
And whan this littel worlde mtstourneth, 


The great worlde all overtorneth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


mistus, mixtus (mis’-, miks’tus),”. [« L. mis- 
tus, mictus, a Mixing, mingling, < miscere, pp. 
mistus, mictus, mix: see mixl,} In bot., a cross- 
breed. Gray. See cross}, 11. 
mistutor (mis-ti’tor),v.t. [¢ mis-l + tutor, v.] 
To instruct amiss. 
Gay mistutored youths, who ne’er the charm 


Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wisdom’s door, 
T. Edicards, Sonnets, xxviil., To UG. Onslow. 


misty (mis’ti), a. [< ME. misty, mysty, < AS. 
misxttg, misty, dark (= MD. mistigh = MLG. 
mistich, foggy), < mist, darkness: see mist], n.] 
1. Accompanied or characterized by mist; 
overspread with mist: as, misty weather; a 
misty atmosphere; a misty day. 
For I have seyn of a ful myst) morwe 


Folwen ful oft a merye someres day. 
Chaucer, Truilus, iii. 1060. 


Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptve on the misty mountain tops. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 10. 
2. Dim, obscure, or clouded, as if by mist; 
hence, confused; not perspicuous: as, misty 
sight; a misty writer or treatise; a misty ex- 
planation. 
Blind were those eyes, saw not how bright did shine 


Through flesh's misty veil those beans divine. 
Donne, On Mrs. Boulstred. 


To be misty is not to be mystic. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 201. 
misunderstand (mis-un-dér-stand’). v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. misunderstood, ppr. misunderstanding. 
[< mis-1 + wadenstand.| 1. To understand 
amiss; attach a false meaning to; take in a 
wrong sense; misconceive; interpret or ex- 

plain to one’s self erroneously. 
What ! will some men say, shalla man be ruined eter- 


nally for a mtsunderstood place of Scripture? 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xi. 


This, if it be neglected, will make the reader very much 
mistake and misu7 nd his meaning. Locke. 


Rude America, with her... misunderstood yearning 
for a rightful share of the culture and beauty of the older 
world. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 389, 
2. To fail to understand (a person with refer- 
ence to his words or actions): as, I misunder- 
stood you. =8yn, To misapprehend. 

misunderstandert (mis-un-dér-stan‘dér), 2. 
One who misunderstands. 
But diuers and many texts . . . semed unto the méss- 


onderstanders to speake against purgatory. 
Str T. More, Works, p. 324. 


misunderstanding (mis-un-dér-stan’ding), 7. 
[Verbal n. of misunderstand, v.] 1. Mistake as 
to the meaning of something; misconception ; 
erroneous interpretation. 

Sometimes the misunderstanding of a word has scattered 


and destroyed those who have been in possession of vic- 
tory. South, Sermons, I. vili. 


You see how clearly I have endeavoured to explicate this 
harmlesse position; yet I perceive some tough misunder- 
standings will not be satisfied. 

Bp. Hall, To the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
2. A disagreement; difference; dissension; 
quarrel. 

Servants mistake, and sometimes occasion mtsunder- 
standings among friends. Suvft. 

misusage (mis-ii’zAj), n. [< OF. mesusage (F. 
mésusage), Misusage, < mesuser, misuse: see 
misuse, v.) Ill usage; bad treatment; abuse. 

The fame of their mtsusage so prevented them that the 


eople of that place alsu, offended thereby, would bring 
n no wares. Hakiuyt’s Voyayes, II. 21. 


misween 


misusancet, 7. [< OF. mesusance, misusage, < 
mesuser, misuse: see misuse, v., and cf. usance.] 
Ill treatment; misuse. 
He had chafed at their misusance. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 202. (Davies.) 
misuse (mis-iz’), v. t.; pret. and pp. misused, 
ppr. misusing. [< ME. misusen, miseusen, ¢ OF. 
mesuser, mesuzer (F. mésuser), < mes- + user, 
use: see mis-2 and use, v.] 1. To treat or use 
improperly; apply to an improper purpose; 
make a false or improper use of. 
Me thinketh these wordes thou misusest. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crush’'d the sweet poison of mésuxsed wine. 
Auton, Comus, 1. 47. 
2. To use or treat badly; abuse or maltreat in 
act or speech. 

Hang him, dishonest varlet! we cannot mesuse him 
enough. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 105. 
He that did wear this head was one 

That pilgrims did misuse. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ti. 
=Syn. Abuse, Misuse. See abuse. 
misuse (mis-us’), 2. [( ME. misuse, < OF. mesus, 
mesuiz, mesuz, ill use, < mes- + ux, use: see mis-2 
and use, n.] 1. Improper use; misapplication; 
employment in a& wrong way or to a bad pur- 
pose; perversion. 

How names taken for things mislead the understanding, 
the attentive reading of Pirin piaaer writers would dis- 
cover, and that in words little suspected of any such mis- 
use. Locke, 

After the misuse of the one talent. 
Bp. Hall, Cont., Veil of Moses, 
2. Abuse; ill treatment. 


Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse... 
By those Welshwoinen done, as may not be, 
ithout much shaine, retold or spoken of. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 43. 


=S8yn. 1. Perversion, profanation, prostitution. See 
abuse, v. t. 
misusementt (mis-iiz’ment), nm. [< OF. mes- 


usement, © mesuser, Misuse: see misuse, t., and 
-ment.] The act of misusing; misuse; abuse. 
And Darius coulde not bee otherwise persuaded but that 


shee was slayn because she would not consent to her mts- 
usement, J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 82. 


misuser (mis-ii’zér), n. [«< misuse, v., + -erl.] 
1. One who misuses; one who uses incorrect- 
ly.— 2. In law, abuse of any liberty or benefit 
such as may cause its forfeiture. 


An office. either public or private, may be forfeited by 

. + « mts-tuer or abuse, as if a judge takes a bribe, ora 
park-keeper kills deer without authority. 
Blackstone, Com., IT. x. 

misvalue (mis-val’i), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mis- 
valued, ppr. misvaluing. [ mis-1 + value, v.] 
To value falsely or too little; misesteem; un- 


derrate. 
I am so yong, I dread my warke 
Wot be misvalued both of old and yong. 
W. Browne, Young Willie and Old Wernock. 
misventure (mis-ven’tir), n. [« mis-1 + ren- 
ture. Cf. misadventure.| An unfortunate ven- 
ture; a misadventure. 


All friends were touched with a kind of. . . joy to see, 
as I said, the color of Jack's money, after so many misren- 
tures and foiled struggles. Carlyle, in Froude. 

misventurous (mis-ven’tir-us), a. [¢ mits-1 + 
venturous.| Wanting boldness or daring; tim- 
orous; fearful. 

Misventurous Irishwomen. giving up their plan of emi- 
gration. Carlyle, The Century, XXIV. 20. 

misvoucht (mis-vouch’), v. t. [< mis-1 + vouch.) 
To vouch or allege falsely. 


That very text or saying . . . is mtsrouched. 
Bacon, True Ureatness of Britain. 


miswander (mis-won’dér),v. 4 [ME. miswan- 
deren; < mis-1 + wander.) To wander; stray. 

The miswandrynge errour misledeth hem into false 
goodes, Chaucer, Boéthius, fii. prose 2. 

miswayt (mis-wa’), x. [ME. miswaie; < mis-1 
+ way.) A wrong path. 

Whoso that sekith soth bya deep thoght and coveyteth 
nat to ben deseyvyd by no mys weyes, lat him rollen and 
trenden withinne hymself the lyht of his inward syhte. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iii. meter 11. 

miswayt, adv. [ME. mysuey; adverbial use of 

misway,n.) Wrong; wrongly; amiss; astray. 

Love makith alle to goon mymrey. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4766. 

misweart (mis-war’),v. i. [< mis-1 + wearl.] 

To wear ill; prove bad on wearing. See quo- 

tation under miswork, v. t. 

miswedt (mis-wed’), v. t. [<¢ mis-1 + wed.] To 
wed unsuitably. Afilton. 

misweent (mis-wén’), vr. « and t. 


[< mis-1 + 
ween.] To misjudge; distrust. 


misween 


Fall happie man (misweening much) was hee, 
So rich a spoile within his power to see. 


wer, Astrophel, 1. 100. 
miswendt (mis-wend’), v. i. 
< AS. miswendan (= OHG. 


mis- + wendan, turn, go: see mis-1 and wend!.] 
To go wrong; wander; stray. 
And eche in his complainte telleth 


How that the worlde is miswent. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 


Bat things miscounselled must needs miswend. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 128. 
miswint, 0. ¢. [ME. miswinnan ; < mis-1 + win.] 
To obtain by fraud or cheating. 
For-thy he eet mete of more cost, mortrewes and potages. 


Of that that men myswonne thei maden hem wel at ese. 
Prters Plowman (C), xvi. 48. 
miswitt, «. ¢. 


{ME. miswiten; < mis-1 + witl, 
v.) To know i 
miswivet, v.t.andi. (< ME. miswiven ; < mis-1 
+ wive.] To serach unsuitably. 
miswomant, *. [Formerly also misswoman ; < 
mis-1 + woman.) An evil woman; a temptregs. 
Fly the miswoman, least she thee deceiue. 
Remedy of Love, 1. 148. 
miswontingt, n. [< mis-1 + wonting.] Disuse; 
luke warme grace... 


want of practice. 
These feeble beginnings of wy 
miswconting perish. Bp. Hall, Divine Meditation, v 
mis-wordt (mis-wérd’),n. [< ME. misword (= 
G. mis-wort); < més-1 + word.) 1. A curse. 
—2. A word uttered amiss. 
; The Tyrants sword 
Is not made drunk with bloud for a Miss-word. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, fi., The Captaines. 
misworkt,v. ([< ME. miswerken, miswerchen; < 
mis-1 + work, v.) I, intrans. To work or do ill. 
Chereache here & chaste gif that chaunce falles 


That sche wold miswerche wrongli any time. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5148. 


Il. trans. To do or make badly. 


Which law (5 Eliz, c. 4}, being generally tran ’ 
makes the people buy in effect chaff for corn; for that 
which is miswrought miswear. Bacon, Judicial Charge. 

misworabip(mie-wér’ ship), n. [< mis-1 + wor- 
ship, n.] orship of a wrong object; false 
worship. 

In respect of misworship, he was the son of the first Jere- 
boham, who made Israel to sin. 

Bp. Hall, Joash with Elisha Dying. 


Such hideous jungle of misworships, misbeliefs, men 
made as we are did actually hold by and live at home in. 
Cariyte. 
misworship (mis-wér’ship), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
misworshiped or misworshipped, pPr. misworship- 
ing or misworshipping. (e mis-1 + worship, v.] 
To worship wrongly or improperly. 
There are not wanting nations... which have mis- 
worshipped it {the heaven] for their God. 
Bp. Hall, Soul's Farewell to Earth, § 3. 
misworshiper, misworshipper (mis-wér’ship- 
ér), ». One who misworships. 
God is made our Idol, and we the misworshippers of him. 
Bp. Hall, Sermon at Whitehall, 1640. 
miswrencht (mis-rench’), v. t= ([¢ més-l + 
wrench, v.] To twist or turn out of the right 
course. 


The wardes of the chirche key 
Through mishandlinge ben misvreint. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
miswrite (mis-rit’), v. ¢; pret. miswrote, pp. 
miswritten, ppr. miswriting. ( ME. miswriten, 
< AS. miswritan, write wrongly, < mis-, wrong- 
ly, + writan, write: see mis-! and write.) To 
write incorrectly; make a mistake in writing. 
Chaucer. 
He (Josephus) did més-zorife some number of the years. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, II. xxii. § 6. 
But the manuscript is all in one simple, undisguised, 
feminine handwriting, and with no interlineation save 
only here and there the correction of a miswritten word. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 799. 
miswrought (mis-rat’), a. [< mis-1 + wrought.) 
Badly done. Bacon. 
misy (mis’i), n. [Also missy; < F. misy, < L. 
misy, < Gr. icv, an ore supposed to be cop- 
peras; perhaps of Egyptian origin.] A sul- 
phur-yellow mineral occurring in loose aggre- 
gations of small crystalline scales. It consists 


of hydrous sulphate of iron, and is derived from the de- 
composition of pyrite. Also called yellow copperas and 
syoke (mis-yok’), v. t. and i.; pret. and pp. 
misyoked, ppr. misyoking. [< mis-1 + yoke, v.] 
To yoke or join unsuitably. 
Perpetually and finally hindered in wedlock, by més- 
yoking with a diversity of nature as well as of religion. 
Maton, Divorce, fi, 19. 


[< ME. miswenden, 
missawentjan, MHG. mit, n. See mitt. 
missowenden), turn wrong, pervert, go wrong, < mita (mé’tii), n. 
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miszealous (mis-zel’us), a. [< mis-1 + zeal- 
ous.] Actuated by false zeal. 


Go on now, ye miszealous an. 
Bp. Halil, Noah's Dove. 


[Sp., a tribute, payment: see 
mite2,] Forced labor in mines, farms, and fac- 
tories to which the Indians of Peru were for- 
merly subjected. One seventh of the male popaletion 
were subject to service for a year, for which they were 
to be paid, but they could not be taken beyond a specified 
distance from their homes. 
mitainet, ~. A Middle English form of mitten. 
mitcal (mit’kal), n. Same as miskal. 
mitcht, ». [< ME. micche, mycche, miche (ef. MD. 
MLG. micke), < OF. miche = Pr. mica, micha, a 
small loaf of bread, lit. a crumb, < L. mica, a 
crumb: see mical, mie.] A loaf of bread. 
He that hath hes t : 
Ne value in his donieigie. . 
Lyveth more at ese, and more is riche, 
Than doth he that is chiche. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5585. 


mitch-board (mich’bord), n. Naut., a crutch 
for the support of a boom or mast. See crutch}, 
3 (d). haat Eng. ] 

Mitchella (mi-chel’é), n. (NL. (Linneus, 
1753), named after John Mitchell, a botanist of 
Virginia.] A genus of plants of the natural 
order Rubiacee and the tribe Anthospermeea, 
characterized by having perfect flowers with a 
funnel-shaped corolla, which is from three- to 
six-lobed, the stamens inserted upon its throat, 
and by the hairy style, which has four thread- 


shaped lobes. They are creeping herbs, with opposite 
round-ovate leaves having minute stipules, and small 
white fragrant dimorphous fiow which are axillary or 
termi and grow in pole. The fruit is a scarlet - 
like double drupe. There are 2 species, an American, . 
repens, the partridge- , and a Japanese, which, how- 
ever, may be identical with the American. See partridge- 


berry. 
mite! (mit), n. (< ME. mite, myte, < AS. mite 
= MD. mijte, D. mijt = MLG. LG. mite = OHG. 
miza, mizza, MHG. mize, G. (after LG.) miete = 
Dan. mide (ef. F. mite, Sp. mita, ML. mita, < 
LG.), a mite; prob. lit. ‘cutter,’ ‘biter,’ from 
the verb shown in Goth. maitan = Ice]. meita = 
AS. *m@tan, cut: see emmet, antl.] 1. A small 
arachnidan of the order Acarida; any acarid. 
Mites once formed a comprehensive genus Acarws or family 
Acarida,terms not yet obsolete; but, with the introduction 
of many more genera, the establishment of several fami- 
lies, and the elevation of the group to the rank of an order, 
a more elaborate nomenclature has been established, in 
which neither Acarus nor Acarid@ is retained. (See Aca- 
rida.) Adult mites are eight-legged like most arachnidans; 
but some six-legged immature forms at one time consti- 
tuted a Pp genus Leptus. (See Leptus, and cut under 
harvest-tick.) The species of mites are very numerous, di- 
versified in form,and various in habits. Many are parasitic; 
others are terrestrial or aquatic; others live in cheese, 
flour, sugar, etc. Mile is consequently much used in com- 
position. The cheese-mite or flour-mite is Tyroglyphus stro 
or T. longtor ; the sugar-mite is Glyciphaga prunorum, or 
another of the same genus. Such mites compose the fam- 
ily Tyroglyphide, and are among those longer known as 
species of Acarusor Acaride. Itch-mites are Sar ide, 
as Sarcoptes scabiei. (See cut under tich-mile.) Mange- 
mites are Demodicide ; garden-mites or harvest-mites, 
Trombidtide; spinning-mites, Tetranychida; beetle-mites 
or wood-mites, Oribatidce ide ; See erat coil water- 
mites, Hydrachnide ; snout-mites, Bdellide; gall-mites, 
Ph ide. Certain mites, the Jzodidea, are commonly 
distinguished as ticks, as Izodes ricinus (see cut under Aca- 
rida), and those of the family Trombidtide are indifferentl, 
called harvest-mites, icks, harvest-bugs, red-bugs,an 
by other names. See the compound and technical names. 
That cheese of itself breeds mites or maggots, I deny. 
Ray, Works of Creation, iL 
Say what the use, were finer optics es. 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven? 
ope, Essay on Man, i. 196. 
2. Some insect like or likened to a mite, as a 
dust-louse (Psocus). 
For life is so high a perfection of being that in this re- 
spect the least fly or me is a more noble oe than a star. 
South, Works, III. x. 
mite2 (mit), ». [< ME. mite, myte (= OF. mite, 
a small coin, = Sp. mita, a payment, assessment, 
tribute), < MD. mijte, D. mijt, small coin, a mite; 
prob. akin to mitel, from the same root, Goth. 
maitan, etc., cut: see mitel.] 1. A small coin 
of any kind, of slight value ; any very small sum 
of money. No coin seems to have been so 
called specifically. 
William wiztli with-oute any more, 
Greithed him as gaili as any gom thurt bene, 
Of alle trie a-tir that to knizt longed 


So that non ae a-mend a mite worth, i wene, 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4543. 


And though the number of sheep increase never so fast, 
yet the price falleth not one mite ause there be so few 
sellers. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i. 


There came acertain poor widow, and she threw in [¢. e. 
into the treasury] two mites (tr. Gr Aewrov: see and 
méinute), which make a farthing. Mark xii, 42. 


miter 
We usu observe the same routine. I put down my 
mite first; then my young family enroll their contribu- 
tions, .. . and then Mr. Pard 


iggle brings up the rear. 
Bleak House, viil 
2+. An English weight somewhat heavier than 
a grain troy.— 3+. An old money of account, the 
twenty-fourth part of a penny. 
4 mites is the aliquot part of a peny, viz. 3, for 6 times 
4 is 24, and so many métes marchants assigne to | peny. 
T. Hill, Arithmetic (1600), IIT. £ 
4. Anything very small; a very little particle 
or quantity: also applied to persons. 
“ Now ich seo,” saide Lyf, “that surgerye ne phisike 


nat a myte availle to medlen a-gens Elde.” 
= Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 179. 


I felt benevolence for her, and resolved some way or 
other to throw in my mite of courtesy, if not of service. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 19. 

The White Sulphur waters, she said, had not done her a 

mite of good. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 256. 


mited (mi’ted), a. [< mite] + -ed2.] Damaged 


or spoiled by insufficient salting, as cured fish. 
Perley. 
Mitelia (mi-tel’#),. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700) 


< L. mitella, dim. of mitra, aturban: see miter. 

A genus of plants of the natural order Saxifraga- 
cee and the tribe Sazxifragea, characterized by a 
one-celled ovary with parietal placente which 
are alternate with the stigmas, five petals which 
are three-cleft or pinnatifid, and a superior cap- 


sule without beaks. They are herbs, with long-petio- 
late heart-shaped lobed or crenate leuves, which have 
membranaceous stipules attached to the petioles, and an 
erect slender scape bearing an elongated raceme of small 
greenish flowers, which are often drooping. There are 5 
species, indigenous to the temperate parts of North Amer- 
ica, one of which is also found in Siberia. If. diphylia and 
M. nuda are the best-known. See btshop's-cap. 


miter, mitre (mi’tér), n. [Early mod. E. also 
myter, mytre; < ME. mitre, myter, mytir, mytre, 
< OF. mitre, F. mitre = Pr. Sp. Pg. mitra = It. 
mitra, Olt. metra, a miter, < L. mitra, ¢ Gr. 
uirpa, & belt, girdle, fillet, head-band, turban. ] 
1. A form of head-dress anciently worn by the 
inhabitants of Lydia, Phrygia, and other parts 
of Asia Minor.—2. A sacerdotal head-dress, as 
that worn by the ancient Jewish high priest, 


or that worn by a bishop. The Jewish miter was 
made of linen, and wrap in folds about the head, like 
a turban. Before the fourteenth century the miter in 
the Christian church was 
low and simple; but now 
it consists of a core 
surmounted bya lofty an 
deeply cleft cap. The privi- 
lege of wearing the miter 
in the Roman (Catholic 
Church was a concession 
of the popes, and was for- 
merly exercised by cardi- 
nals and the higher digni- 
taries, Bishops and abbots 
(if to be mitered) receive the 
miter from the consecrat- 
ing bishop. Three kinds of 
miters are distinguished : 
) the precious miter, made 
of gold or silver plate and 
adorned with jewels, (2) the 
auriphrygiate miter, and (3) 
the simple miter of white 
silk or linen. The bishopsof 
the Church of England wore 
mitersas late as the corona- 
tion of George ITII., and some Anglican bishops occasion- 
ally wear them at the present day. See Hara, and cat un- 
der auriphrygia. 
Her golden cup shecast anto the ground, 
And crowned mi#tre rudely threw asyde. 
Soanser, F. Q., I. viii. 25. 
The Cardinal [Wolsey] sent to the King, tolend him the 
Mitre and Pall, which he used to wear at any t Solem- 
nity. Baker, Chronicles, p. 279. 
His Miter on his head of cloth of siluer, with two long la- 
bels hanging downe behind his 


neck. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 37 (sig. D). 
All the old known métres still in 
existence have a white ground. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, fi. 
(108, note. 


There, other trophies deck the 
truly brave, ... 
Such as on Hough’s unsullied 
métre shine. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, fi. 289. 
8. A chimney-cap or -pot 
of terra-cotta, brick, stone, 
or metal, designed to ex- 
clude rain and wind from 
the flue, while allowing the 
smoke, etc., to escape; a 
cowl; 
ing 8 similar use. 
For, like as in a Limbeck th’ heat of Fire 
Raiseth a Vapour, which still mounting higher 


To the Still's top; when th’ odoriferous sweat 
Above the Miter can no further 


et, 
It, softly thickning, falleth dro 3 a 
Bartas's eeka, 1 & 


the r4th century. 


: Miter of glazed pottery; 
ence, anything hav- rgthcentury. From Semur- 
e 


n-Auxois, France. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du 


miter 


4. In conch., a miter-shell.—58. Incarp.: (a) A 
scribe or guide for making saw-cuts to form 
miter-joints. (b) Acombined square and miter- 
edge or pattern. (c) Same as miter-joint.—6., 
A gusset in seamstresses’ work, knitting, and 
the like.—Miter gearing. Same as beveled gearing 
(which see, under gearing). 
miter, mitre (mi’tér), v.; pret. and pp. mitered, 
mitred, ppr. mitering, mitring. [Early mod. E. 
also myter, mytre; « ME. mitren, mytren, ¢ OF. 
mitrer, F. mitrer = Sp. Pg. mitrar = It. mitrare, 
Olt. metrare, < ML. mitrare, ¢ mitra, a miter: 
see miter,n.] I, trans. 1. To bestow a miter 
upon; raise to a rank to which the dignity of 
wearing a miter belongs, especially to episco- 
pal rank. 
More than al thy marchauns other thy mytrede bisshopes. 
Piers Plowman (C), v. 198. 
From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church! Cowper, Task, iL 329. 
2. To ornament with a miter. 


Your first essay was on your native laws; 
Those having turn with ease and trampled down, 
Your fangs you fasten'd on the mitred crown. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, £ 202, 
8. In carp., to join with a miter-joint; make a 
miter-joint in. See mifer-joint.—4, In needle- 
work, to change the direction of, as a straight 
band, border, or the like, by cutting it at an ab- 
rupt angle, sacrificing a three-cornered piece, 
and bringing the cut edges together: a term 
derived from carpenter-work.— 5. In bookbind- 
ing, to join perfectly, as lines intended to meet 
at right angles.—Cut and mitered string. See 
abbey or 


string.— Mitered abbey or monastery, an 
monastery presided over by a mitered abbot. 


The abbess received a ring, which, however, was not be- 
stowed on any abbot unless his house were a mitred ab- 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 194. 


miter-joint (mi‘tér-joint), n. 


miter-plane (mi‘tér-plan), n. 


miter-post (mi’tér-post), n. 


miter-sill (mi’tér-sil), ». 
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and a fence, against which the work rests. It is 
used for making miter-joints on small moldings. 
A joint in which 
the plane of the abutting surfaces bisects the 
“~ angle peeper 90°) form- 
ed by the abutting pieces. 
Each of the abutting pieces is 
a dressed tu an angle of 45°; when 
they are dressed to an angle greater 
or less than 45° they are rege 
ly termed Level-jointa. When the 
angle formed by the junction of 
two parts is 45°, and the plane of division bisects this 
angle, the joint is sometimes called a half miter-juint. 
Also called miter. 


@ aa, Miter-joint. 


miter-mushroom (mi’tér-mush’rém), n. 


Mithraism (mith ’ra-izm), n. 


mitigate 


Mithraiciem, with explanations of its alliance with Oc- 
cidental Christianity. 
Pop. Sei. Mo., Literary Notices, XX XII. 560. 


a [< Mithras + 
-ism.] The worship of Mithras. 


The religion of Mithra . .. played an a alarg se part 

in the thought of the early centuries of the Christian era, 

yet little is known of Muhraimna at the present time. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XX XIII, 283. 


Mithraist (mith’ra-ist),n. [< Mithras + ~st.) 


A worshiper of Mithras. 


This fact suggests a question . . . whether the Chris. 
tians borrowed from the Mithratsts, or the Mtthraists from 
the Christians, or whether the coincidences are casual. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIIL. 283. 


A 
kind of mushroom of the genus Helrella, H. Mithraize (mith’ra-iz), v. #.; pret. and pp. 


crispa: 80 named from the shape of the pileus. 
It grows in woods, and is delicate eating. 

In carp.: (a) A 
plane in which the bit is set at an acute angle 
with the longitudinal axis of the stock. The 
effect of this arrangement is to give the action 
of the plane the character of a draw-cut. (b) A 
plane which runs in a race in angular relation 
to fences or gages, usually adjustable, by which 
the stuff to be planed is held to the action of 
the tool. 

Same as meeting- 
post. 


miter-shaped (mi’tér-shapt), a. Having the 


shape of a miter: said especially of a form of 
head-dress worn by women in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 


miter-shel] (mi’tér-shel), n. The turreted shell 


of a mollusk of the genus Mitra or family Mi 
tridw; a tiara-shell. See cut under Mitra. 

A raised step against 
which the foot of a canal-lock gate shuts on the 
floor of a lock-bay. KH. H. Knight. 


Mithraized, ppr. Mithraizing. ([« Mithras + 
-ize.] To teach, profess, or practise Mithraic 
doctrines; observe the rites of Mithras. 


Mithras, Mithra (mith’ras, mith’ri), ». [. 


Mithras, Mithres, < Gr. Midpas, < OPers. Mitra 
= Skt. Mitra, lit. ‘friend.’) 1. A deity of the 
ancient Persians, the god of light or of the sun, 
who came at last to be regarded as the ruler of 
both the material and the spiritual universe, 
and was worshiped with an elaborate ritual, 
with accompaniment of ceremonial mysteries. 
In this form his worship was adopted by the Romans under 
the early empire, and enjoyed great popularity. Represen- 
tations of Mithras are common in Roman art, usually show- 
ing him asa youth in Oriental dress performing the mystic 
sacrifice of a bull. Sacred caves or grottos were the reg- 
ular seats of his worship. 

They call upon no peculiar name of God, but only Myth- 
ra; in the which word they all agree together in one na- 
ture of the divine Majesty, whatsvever it be. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), if. 11. 

The sacred grotto of Mithras, in the Campus Martius 
[Rome], . . . in the plot of ground which is now occupied 
by the Marignoli palace. 

Lanciani, Anc. Rome in the Light of Mod. Discov., p. 166 


2. A genusof South American lycenid butter- 
flies. Hubner, 1816.—3. A genus of spiders. 
Koch, 1835, 

mithridatet (mith’ri-dat),. [Also methridate, 


miter-square (mi‘tér-skwiar), nm. In carp., an 
immovable bevel for striking upon a piece of 
stuff an angle of 45°. 

miter-valve (mi’tér-valv),”. A valve of which 


Mitered abbot, back, border, etc. See the nouna 
II, tntrans. Inarch., to meet in a miter-joint. 


miter-block (mi’tér-blok), n. In joinery, a block 
arranged for sawing pieces to an angle of 45°. 


E. H. Knight. 
miter-board (mi’tér-bord), ». A miter-box in 
which a piece is laid while the saw reciprocates 


between guides which cause it to make the kerf miter-wheel (mi’tér-hwél), 7. 


at the prescribed angle. £. H. Knight. 
miter-box (mi’tér-boks), ». In carp., a lon 
narrow wooden box consisting of a bottom aid 
two sides in which kerfs at an angle of 45° (or 
some other angle) are cut for the reception of 
& saw: used in cutting pieces of wood to form 


miter-Joints. The piece of wood to be mitered is laid 
in the box, and the saw, being worked through the guide- 
cuts in the vertical sides, cuts the wood to the necessary 
angle. (See miter-joint.) Another form consists of a bed 
and a fence, against which the work reste, and an adjusta- 
ble guide for the saw, so that it admits of cutting at any 
required angle. In printing the name is given to a square 
channel of wood or iron having diagonal cuts in the sid 
in which a saw can move freely in cutting pieces of w 

or brass of uniform angles. 


miter-cut (mi’tér-kut), n. In glass-manuf., a 
groove cut in the surface of plate-glass for or- 
namentation. The cross-section of the groove 
or cut is very nearly an equilateral triangle. 
miter-dovetail (mi’tér-duv’tal),». In joinery, 
a form of concealed dovetail presenting only a 
ee joint-line, and that on theangle. F£. H. 
night, 

miter-drain (mi’tér-dran), n. A drain laid 
within the metaling of roads, to convey 
water to the side drains. 


genus Cyclamen. 

miter-gage (mi’tér-gaj), n. A gage for deter- 
mining the angle of a miter-joint or bevel-joint 
for picture-frames, moldings, ete. EK. H. Knight. 
mitering-machine (mi’tér-ing-ma-shén’),n. 1. 
In carp. and joinery, a machine for sawing or 
cutting to a true angle of 45° the ends of pieces 
to be joined, in order that they may be united by 
a miter-joint, or for cutting the pieces to any 
desired angle to make a bevel-joint. One form of 
this machine consists of a table with a circular saw and 
adjustable guides or fences ; another consists of a bed and 
guide, with two blades at right angles, for making a down- 
ward cut, fixed at an angle of 45° to the guide and actu- 


ated by a lever. The latter form is used for mitering 
BTA aint and small moldings. 


. In printing, a mechanism of iron and steel, 
designed to cut the ends of metal rules with 
exact bevels and secure true joints at any an- 

le. This is done in some machines by a saw, 
in others by a file or chisel. 
miter-iron (mi’tér-i’érn), n. A fagot for forging, 
composed of a group of bars of angular section 
wedged about a cylindrical bar within a hoop. 
miter-jack (mi’tér-jak), 7. 
miter-box or templet, consisting merely of a bed 


miterwort (mi’tér-wért), 7. 


Mithradatic (mith-ra-dat’ik), a. 


A simple form of Mithraicism (mith-ra’i-sizm), n. 


the lid or plug is the frustum of a cone, the face 
of the seat being inclined at an angle of 45° to 
the axis of the valve. 

1. In mech., a 


particular kind of bevel-wheel, 
the bevel being limited to an 
angle of 45°, and the teeth of 
the wheel meshing with the 
teeth of another of the same 
bevel and diameter. The shafts 
of the wheels are at right angles with 
each other; and rotary motion in any 
lane is, by this mechanism, trans- 
ated, without change of velocity, into 
motion in another plane at right an- 
gles with the first. Miter-wheels are much used in mill- 
work. See bevel-wheel and bevel-gear. ; 
2. In glass-cutting, a wheel used for cutting a 
groove of triangular section. 


Miter-wheels. 


A name common 


to all plants of the genus Mitella.— False miter- 
wort. See coolwort and Tiarella. 


mithet, v. ¢. (ME. mithen, < AS. mithan (=OS. mi- 


than = OF ries. for-mitha = OHG. midan, MHG. 
miden, G. meiden), avoid, conceal, refrain from, 
forbear, intr. lie concealed: see miss1.] To 
avoid; conceal. 


His sorwe he couthe ful wel méthe. 
Havelok, 1. 948. 


the mither (mifH’ér), x. A Scotch form of mother1. 


miter-flower (mi’tér-flou’ér), n. A plant of the Miche . 


An obsolete spelling of mythic. 
See Mithras. 

Same as 
Mithridatic, 1. 


Mithreum (mith-ré’um), 7. [NL.,< L. Mithras, 


Mithras: see Mithras.] In Rom. antiq., a shrine 
or sanctuary of Mithras: usually an under- 
ground cell, grotto, or erypt in which the se- 
cret mysteries of Mithras were celebrated. 

In the Mithreum there were —there are still, because 
we have saved the place from destruction. and added it to 
the curiosities of Rome —the remnant of the seven torches 

. which were kept burning before the image of Mithras 


Tauroktonos. 
Lanciani, Anc. Rome in the Light of Mod. Discov., p. 192. 


Mithraic (mith-ra’ik),@. [« Mithras +-ic.] Of 


or pertaining to the ancient Persian and late 
Roman god Mithras. 
Two statues of Mithraic torch-bearers. 
C. O. Miller, Manual of Archeeol. (trans.), § 206. 
The Mithratc doctrines appear to have comprised all 
the prominent features of the Magian or Chaldean sys- 
tem, and we need not be surprised, therefore, that they 
are represented as embracing magical, occult, and thau- 


maturgical science. 
A. Wider, in Knight’s Anc. Art and Myth. (1876), p. xix. 


(< Mithraic 
+ -ism.] Same as Mithraism, 


mithridatum}, ~. 


mitigable (mit’i-ga-bl), a. 


nitigant (mit’i-gant), a. 


and improp. mithradite ; ¢ OF. mithridat, methrt- 
dat, F. mithridate = Sp. It. mitridato = Pg. 
mithridato, < ML. mithridatum for LL. mithri- 
datium, an antidote, neut. of L. Mithridattus, 
Mithridateus, of Mithridates, < Mithridates, < 
Gr. Mifpadatnc, M:6pidary¢, Mithridates VI., Kin 
of Pontus (died about 63 B.C.), who fortifie 
himself against poisons by taking antidotes; 
a name of Pers. origin: cf. Mithras.] In o 
phar., one of various compositions of many in- 
gredients in the form of electuaries, supposed 
to serve either as an antidote or as a preserva- 
tive against poison. 
I feel me ill; give me some mithridate ; 


Some mithridate and oil, good sister, fetch me. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, fv. 6 
Wine, an it be thy will! strong lusty wine! 
Well, fools may talk of mtthridate, cordials, and elixirs ; 
But from my youth this was my only physic. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
This fs a course that will . . . alter slander into piety, 
... that the viper’s flesh may become mtthradite, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 758. 


Penta mustard, a kind of penny-cress. See pep- 


Mithridatic (mith-ri-dat’ik),a. [= F. mithrida- 


tique = Pg. mithridatico, < L. Mithridaticus, 
pertaining to Mithridates, ¢ Aithridates, Mith- 
ridates: see mithridate.] 1. Of or pertainin 
to Mithridates, specifically to Mithridates VI. 
of Pontus (died about 63 B.C.): as, the Mithri- 
datic wars. Also Mithradatic.— Qt, [l. ¢.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of mithridate. 
[Improp. methridatum (after 
methridate) ; < ML. mithridatum for LL. mith- 
ridatium, an antidote: see mithridate.] Same 
an mithridate. 

But what brave spirit could be content to sit in his shop, 
with a flappet of wood before him, .. . selling Mithri- 
datum and dragons-water to visited houses (during the 
plague}? Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 3 
[< LL. *mitigabilis 
(in adv. mitigabiliter), < mitigare, mitigate: see 
mitigate.| Capable of being ‘iitigated 

The vigour of that ceremonious law was mitigable. 

Barrow, Works, IT. xv. 
(= F. mitiqant = Sp. 
It. mitigante,¢ L. mitigan(t-)s, ppr. of mitigare, 
mitigate: see mitigate.) Mitigating; lenitive; 
soothing; alleviating. Bailey, 1727. 


mitigate (mit’i-gat),v.t.; pret. and pp. mitigated, 


Ppre mitigating. [< L. mitigatus, pp. of mitigare 
(> It. mitigare = Sp. Pg. mitigar = F. mitiger), 
make mild, gentle, soft, or tender, < mitis, mild, 
ete., + agere, make: see agent.] 1. To make 
milder or more tolerable; reduce in amount or 
degree, as something objectionable, reprehen- 


mnitigate 


sible, distressing, harmful, ete.; moderate; al- 
leviate; assuage. 
And dieted with fasting every day, 


The swelling of his woundes to oa Agr : 
Spenser, F. Q., L. x. 26. 


To mitigate the scorn he gives his uncle, 
He prettily and aptly taunts himself. 
Shak., Rich. ITI., fii. 1. 1338. 
I esteem it the office of a pecan not only to restore 
but to mitigate pain and dolours. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 196. 
I may mitigate their doom 
On me derived. oe Milton, P. L., x. 76. 
Her benevolent heart sought every means to mitigate 
the authorized severities of the laa 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ti, 16. 


2. To soften; mollify; make mild and acces- 
sible. [Rare.] 


Where the King took displeasure, she would mitigate 
and appease his mind. : 
Str T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. lxxxv. 


Turning to the master of the Temple, [he] began with 
gentle wordes to mittigate him. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 35. 


The severe little man was nittigated. Dr. J. Brown, Rab. 
= 1. Alleviate, Relieve, etc. See alleviate. 
mitigatedly (mit’i-ga-ted-li), adv. In a miti- 


gated degree. 
This young man, rapa was mitigatedly monastic. He 
had a big brown frock and cowl, but he had also a shirt 


and a pair of shoes. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 125. 


mitigation (mit-i-ga’shon), n. [<« ME. mitiga- 
cioun, mitigacion, < OF. (and F.) mitigation = 
Sp. mitigacion = Pg. mitig = It. mitigazione, 
< L. mitigatio(n-), soothing, mitigation, <¢ miti- 
gare, mitigate: see mitigate.) The act of miti- 
gating, or the state of being mitigated; allevi- 
ation; abatement or diminution of anything 
ret painful, severe, afflictive, calamitous, or 
6 like. 


But for thi mykel mercy mttigacioun I biseche. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 477. 


What pleasure he [the sinner] can have in the thdughts 
of his former excesses, when not one drop can be procured 
for the mitigation of his flames. Stiling/icet, Sermons, I. x. 


The simple race 
Of mountaineers . . . partake man’s general lot 
With little mitigation. Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 


damages, in law, for the purpose 
aaine Sethe dacuants were leas than is clsinied. = 
mitigative (mit’i-ga-tiv),a.andn. ([< F. mit- 
atif = Pr. mitigatiu = Sp. Pg. It. mitigativo, < 
L. mitigativus, soothing, <¢ L. mitigare, soothe, 
mitigate: see mitigate.) I, a. Lenitive; tend- 
ing to alleviate. Cvtgrave. 
ae n. That which mitigates or tends to mod- 
erate or alleviate. 


Which may the feruence of loue aslake 
To the louer, as a métigatiue. 


dy of Love, Prol., 1. 20. 
mitigator (mit’i-ga-tor),. [= Sp. Pg. mitiga- 
dor = It. senator’ as mitigate + -or.] e 

who or that which mitigates. 
mitigatory aie ae a a. and n. e Sp. 
Pg. mitigatorio, < L. mitigatorius, soothing, < 
mitigare, soothe, mitigate: see mitigate.) I. 
a. Tending or having power to mitigate; alle- 
viating; softening. Sir J. Mackintosh. 
II.+ ». That which has power to mitigate or 
alleviate. | 
He talks of hard usages, and straining points of law in 
cases of life, and such mitigatories, 
Roger North, Examen, p. 316. (Davies.) 
mitingt (mi’ting), ». [ME. mytyng, myghtyng ; 
< mite? + ingS A little pie used in endear- 
ment or in contempt. i 


No more of this matere thou move the, 
Thou momel and mytyng emell. 
York Plays, p. 314. 
mitis (mi’tis), n. [NL. use of L. mitis, mild, 
gentle.} A South American cat: same as chati. 
mitis-ca: (mi’tis-kas’ting), n. The name 
given by P. Ostberg, the inventor of the process, 
to a method of increasing the fluidity and low- 
ering the fusing-point of iron and steel, by add- 
ing a smal] quantity of aluminium (about half 
of one per cent.) to the charge in the cruci- 
ble the moment it has been melted. This is said 
greatly to facilitate the casting process, and to add to the 
strength of the metal. The alum{nium is added in the form 
of an alloy of 6 to 10 per cent. of that metal withiron. This 
alloy is made by a patented process consisting, as is stated, 
in adding clay to the iron in the process of smelting. The 
mitis-castings are said to be rapidly taking the place of 
malleable-iron castings. 


mitis-green (mi’tis-grén), n. Same as Paris 
reen or Scheele’s green. See green, 
tosata (mi-to-sa’ti), n. pl. ([NL., irreg. < 
Gr. yiroc, a thread, + -ata2.] In Fabricius’s 
system of classification, the centipeds and mil- 
lepeds: equivalent to Myriapoda. [Not used.] 
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mitosic (mi-t6’sik), a. [<mitos(is) + -ic.] Per- 
taining to, characterized by, or exhibiting mi- 
tosis. Also mitotic. 
mitosis (mi-to’sis), .; pl. mitoses (-86z). [NL., 
< Gr. wiroc, a thread, + -osis.] 1. Splitting o 
the chromatin of a nucleus, or subdivision of 
any minute granular bodies embedded in living 
ae Date The mitosis occurring in nuclear 
inetics is commonly qualified as karyomitosis. 
—2. A figure occurring during mitosis as a re- 
sult of that process. 
mitotic (mi-tot’ik), a. 
Same as mitosic. 
This scheme of Remak’s.. . is now contrasted with 
another mode of division, the mitotic division (‘‘karyomi- 
tosis,” ... “mitosis,” or “ indirect division” of Fleming; 


‘** karyokinesis ” or ‘‘ karyokinetic ” division of Schleicher). 
Micros. Sct., XXX. ti, 163. 


mitotically (mi-tot’i-kal-i), adv. By mitosis. 


It may be doubted whether these cells divide only m#- 
totically. Micros. Sci., XXX. iL. 196. 


Mitra (mi’trii), n. [NL., so called from the 
shape of the shell, < L. mitra, 
« Gr. zTpa, a miter, turban: see 
miter.) 1, The typical genus 
of Mitride, having a heavy long 
fusiform shell with well-devel- 
oped spire and 
pce colume!l- 

, likened to a 
bishop’s miter. 
There are over 200 
species, mostly from 
the Philippine and 
related waters, but 
also from other warm 
seas, as the West In- 
dian. The best-known 
is M. episcopalia, orna- 
mented with square 
spots of red, orange, 
or salmon color. 
arctic species is M., 


een) groen- 
ndica. 


2. Agenusofaca- 
lephs. 
Mitracea(mi-tra’- 
86-8), ". pl. [NL. 
< Mitra + -acea. | Same as Mitrida. 
mitracean (mi-tra’sé-an), a. and n. J, a. Of or 
rtaining to the Mitracea or Mitride; mitri- 


[< mitosis (-ot-) + -c.] 


Miter-shells. 
a, Mittra eal aol 6, Mitra episco- 
alts. 


orm. 

II. ». A miter-shell; any member of the Mi- 

tracea. 

mitraille (F. pron. mé-traly’), n. [« F. mi- 
traille, small bits of grape-shot, with unorig. 1, 
< OF. mitaille, fragments, as coarse filings, < 
mite, 2 small piece of money, & mite: see mite2. } 
Small missiles, especially grape, canister, frag- 
ments of iron, and the like, when fired, as upon 
an enemy at close quarters. 

mitraille (F. pron. mé-traly’), v. t.; pret. and 
PP. mitrailled, ppr. mitrailling. [< F. mitrailler, 

e mitraille, < mitraille, mitraille: see the 

noun.] To fire mitraille at. [Rare.] 

At the moment when the regiment nearest the enemy 
was beginning a retreating movement, in order to entive 
the Prussians on, the latter emerged from a wood be- 
tween Borney and Colombey, and mélrailled the French. 

Scotsman. 
mitrailleur (F. pron. mé-tra-lyér’), ». [F., 
masc. noun of agent, ¢ mitrailler, fire mitraille: 
see mitraille,v.) An artilleryman in charge of 
& mitrailleuse. 
mitrailleuse (F. pron. mé-tra-lyéz’), n. [F., 
fem. noun of agent, < mitrailler, fire mitraille: 
see mitratlle, v.] A machine-gun or combina- 
tion of gun-barrels and mechanism intended to 
discharge small missiles in great quantity and 
with great rapidity; especially, a form of ma- 
chine-gun introduced in the French army about 
1868, and first brought into service in the 
Franco-German war of 1870-1. See cuts un- 
der machine-gun. 

The Maxun mitraidleuse or machine gun of rifle caliber. 

i. Amer., N. 8., LX. 102, 

mitral (mi’tral), a. [(<F. mitral = It. mitrale, <¢ 
ML. *mitralis (neut. mitrale, a box in which to 
keep a miter), < mitra, a miter: see miter.) 1. 
Of or pertaining to a miter; resembling a miter. 

Wholly omitted in the mtfrall crown. 

Stir. T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ii. 
2. In anat., mitriform; bivalvular: specifically 
applied to that valve in the heart which guards 
the left auriculoventricular orifice. Alsocalled 
bicuspid.— 3. In med., Nader J to the mitral 
valve: as, mitral sounds; mitral insufficiency; 
mitral disease. 


‘— Mitrine (mi-tri’ns), n. pl. 


mitten 


mitrate (mi’trat), a. [< miter (mitr-) + -atel.j 
In bot., bonnet-shaped, or rounded and folded: 
said of the pileus of certain fungi. 

mitre, 7. and v. See miter. 

Mitrephorus (mi-tref’o-rus), . [NL., also 
meer Wad a « Gr. pitpypopos, pT popdpoc, Wearing 
a turban or miter, ¢ zitpa, turban, miter (see 
miter), + -popoc, < gépewv = E. bearl,] 1. In en- 
tom., & ee eee of curculios, having the 
prothorax armed with an anterior horn. The 
only species is M. waterhousei of Brazil. Schén- 
herr, 1837.—2. In orntth., a genus of small oli- 
vaceous flycatchers of the family Zyrannida, 


named by Sclater in 1859. It includes several spe- 
cies, as M. fulvifrons, inhabiting the southwestern United 
States, Mexico, and tropical America. The name being 


preoccupied in entomology, it was changed to Mifrephanes. 


3. A genus of worms. 

Mitridz (mit’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mitra + 
-ide.) <A family of rachiglossate pectinibran- 
chiate gastropods, typified by the genus Mitra; 
the miter-shells. The family is related to the volutes 


and olives, and is often merged in Volutidae. The teeth of 


the odontophore are disposed in three longitudinal rows, 
and the long turreted shell haga narrow a ure with the 
columella plaited near the anterior end. About 400 species 
have been described, chiefly from ae seas; those of 
the Pacific are of large size and striking colors, though 
the pattern may be concealed in the living state by the 
horny epide Also called Mitracea. cut under 


Mitra. 
mitriform (mi’tri-form), a. (= F. mitriforme, 
< L. mitra, amiter, + forma, form.] 
1. In bot., resembling a miter; 
conical, hollow, open at the base, 
and either entire there or irregu- 
larly cut: applied to certain fruits 
and to the calyptra of mosses. See 
calyptra.— 2. In conch., shaped 
like a miter-shell; resembling the 
Mitride. 

(NL., 


< Mitra + -ine.) 1. A subfamily 
of Mitrida, nearly equivalent to 
the family.—2. e Mitride re- 

ed as a subfamily of some other 
amily, as the Volutide or the Murt- 


mitry (mi’tri), a. [< OF. mitré, pp. 
of mitrer, miter: see miter, v.] her., charged 
with a number of miters, as a bordure, a fesse, 
or the like. 

mitt (mit),”. [Also mit; abbr. of mitten.) 1. 
Same as mitien.— 2. A sort of glove without fin- 
gers, or with very short fingers. Mitts sometimes 
cover the hand only and sometimes the forearm to the el- 
bow. Acommon material is black lace; they are also knit- 
ted of silk of various colors. They were especially worn 
by women early in the nineteenth century; the fashion 
has recently been revived. 
8. Something resembling a mitt. 

The hands and forearms of the women (of he in the 

Western Carolines) are tattooed with mitts, as in he Mar- 
shall Islands. 


Pop. Set. Mo., XXX. 208. 
mitten (mit’n),». (Early mod. E. also mittain; 
< ME. mitaine, mytane, myteine, myten, mytcyne, 
« OF. (and F.) mitaine (ML. mitana, mitanna), 
also mitan, miton (= Sp. miton); cf. ML. mtta, 
mitten: derived by some, im the supposed orig. 
sense of ‘half-glove,’ from OHG. mtttamo,MHG. 
mittemo, middle, midmost (superl. of mttte, mid- 
dle: see mid1); by others referred to a Celtic 
source: cf. Gael. Ir. mutan, a thick glove,a muff, 
Gael. miotag, miotog, amitten, Ir. mutog,astump, 
a hand or glove without fingers.} 14. A glove; 
a covering for the hand, with or without fingers. 

Take the porter thi staffe to halde, 


And thi mytens also. 
HS. Cantabd. Ff. v. 48, f.52. (Halliwell) 


Twey myteynes, as mete, maad all of cloutes; 
The fyngers weren for-werd & ful of fen honged. 
Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. 3), 1. 428. 
2. A covering for the hand, differing from a 
rae in not having a separate cover for each 
nger, the thumb only being separated, made 
of leather, dogskin, sealskin, etc., or knitted 
of thick wool. 


Mittens of dog-skin, lined with the fur of the Arctic hare. 
. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 26. 
3. A mitt. 


My sister Clotilda was... studying. . . . I remember 
... her clear white apron, her crimson muffetees and 
mittens 


short close black F 
E. S. Sheppard, Charlies Auchester, if. 


Mitriform Cap- 
sule, 


with its calyp- 
tra, of PAysco- 
meslriumn = py. 
rtforme. a, 
the calyptra 

etached from 
the theca. 


To get the mi to receive only the mitten, instead of 
the d; be refused as a lover. (Colloq.]—To give one 
the mit to refuse to marry one. (Colloqg.}]— To han- 


dle without mittens. 
(which see, under 


' glove), 
mitten (mit’n), v. ¢. 
mittens on. 


Same as to handle wtthout gloves 
(< mitten, n.] 1. To put 


mitten 
Mittened cats catch no mice. Proverb. 


With méttened hands, and caps drawn low. 
Whittier, Snow-Bound. 


2. To give the mitten to. See phrase under 
mitten, n. [Colloq.] 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps. 
Carleton, Farm Ballads, p. 19, 


[< L. mitten(t-)s, ppr. of 


mittentt (mit’ent), a. 
Sending forth; 


mittere, send: see mission.) 
emitting. 
The fluxion . . . thrust forth by the part mittent upon 
the inferior weak parts. Wieeman, Surgery. 
mittimus (mit’i-mus), n. [So called from the 
word beginning the writ (in L.), L. mittimus, we 
send, Ist pers. pl. Us ind. act. of mittere, send: 
see mixsion. | i. n law: (a) A precept or com- 
mand in writing, given by a justice of the peace 
or other proper ofticer, directed to the keeper 
of a prison, requiring him to receive and hold 
in safe-keeping an offender charged with a 
crime until he be delivered by due course of 
law; a warrant of commitment to prison. (0) 
A writ directing the removal of a suit or of a 
record from the court granting it to another.— 
2. A dismissal from an office or situation. 
Out of two noblemen’s houses he had his mittimua of 


“Ye may be gone.” 
Nash, Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 


Mittler’s green. See green!. 

mitty (mit’i), ».; pl. métties (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.}] The small stormy petrel, Procellaria 
pelagica. Montagu. [Local, Eng.] 

mitu (mit’a), x. [Braz.} 1. The galeated cu- 
rassow, &® South American bird of the family 
Cracide, technically called Pauxri mitu, Ouraz 
mitu, or Mitu galeata, See cut under Pauri.— 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of the family Cracide, 
of which the mitu is the type. Lesson, 1831. 
Also called Mitua, Urax, Uragis, and Pauzi. 

Mitua (mit’i-4), m. [NL., < mitu, q. v.] 1. 
Same as Mitu, 2. H. E. Strickland, 1841.— 2. 
In entom., a genus of ecoleopterous insects. 

mituporanga (mit’i-p6-rang’ git), n. raz. ] 
1. The hocco, curassow, or curacao-bird, Crazx 
alector, and some related species of Cracine.— 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of curassows, of the 
family Cracida, the type of which is Craz globi- 
cera or Mitu daubentoni. Reichenbach. 

mity (mi’ti), a. [< mitel + -y1.] Having mites; 
abounding with mites: as, mity cheese. 

Digesting all things but itself 

° estin ut 1tseit. 
Bs : Proverbial rime. 
miurus (mi-i’rus), ». [LL. miurus, miuros, < 
Gr. peiovpoc, sc. otixoc, & shortened verse, lit. 
curtailed, < Heiwv, less, + ovpa, tail.] A dac- 
tylic hexameter with the thesis or first syllable 
of the last foot short or apparently short; a 
hexameter irregularly terminating in an iambus 
~ —) or & pyrrhic (~ ~) instead of a spondee 
~ —) or trochee (—~). See dolichurus. Also 

meiurus. 

mix! (miks),v. [<« ME. mizen, transposed from 
*misken (as ax3 for ask1), < AS. miscian = MLG. 
mischen = OHG. miskan, misken, MHG. G. mis- 
chen = W. mysgu = Gael. measg = OBulg. mie- 
shati = Serv. mijeshati = Bohem. misheti = Pol. 
mieszac = Russ. mieshati, mix; also, OBulg. mie- 
shiti = Serv. mijesiti = Bohem. misiti = Pol. mie- 
sic = Russ. miesiti, knead, in OBulg. and Bohem, 
also mix; = L. miscere (pp. mistus, miztus) = Gr. 
Hioyev, mix; ef. Skt. micra, mixed; with orig. 
formative -sk, < Teut. Y mik, Indo-Eur. y mig, 
asin Gr. peyvirvat, ueyjvat, mix. The Teut. forms 
are prob. native, as the appar. deriv. mash! in- 
dicates; but they have prob. been influenced 
by the L., to which also the Celtic forms may 
be referred, and to which most of the E. 
words associated with mix are due, namely 
mixtion, mistion, mixture, ete., admix, commiaz, 
etc. From the L. miscere are also derived mas- 
linl, maslin2, mastiff, messin.) I, trans. 1. To 
unite or blend promiscuously into one mass, 
body, or assemblage, as two or more substances, 
one or quantities; mingle intimately or in- 

iscriminately: as, to mix different kinds of 
wine; to mix flour and water; herds insepara- 
bly mized. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So miz'd in him that Nature might stand up 


And say to all the world “ ‘This was a man !” 
Shak., J. C., v. 6. 74. 


2. To cause to unite or blend, as one object or 

uantity with another or others; bring into 
close combination or association with another 
or others. 


mix? (miks), 7. 


mixable (mik’sa-bl), a. 
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Ephraim, he hath mized himself among the onic 
os. vil. & 


You mix your sadness with some fear. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 46. 


8. To form by mingling; produce by blending 
different ingredients: as, to mix bread. 


Hadst thou no poison miz'd, no sharp-ground knife, 
No sudden mean of death, though ne'er s0 mean, 
But “banished” to kill me?— “banished”? 

Shak., R. and J., fii. & 44. 


That Psyche, wont to bind my throbbing brow, 
To smooth my pillow, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever. Tennyson, Princess, fi. 


To mix up. (a) To confuse; entangle mentally. (0) To 
involve; implicate. [{Colloq. in both senses. ] 


Years and years after Charles Albert's death, there came 
back to Turin an Italian exile, who in his hot youth had 
been mized up, very much against the grain, in an abortive 
plot for the assassination of the late King. 


E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 53. Mixen-cart+ (mik’sn-kiért), n. 


=§Syn. 1. Blend, etc. (see mingle), combine, compound, in- 
corporate. See mizture. ; 

. tutrans. 1, To become united or blended 
promiscuously; come together in intimate com- 
bination or close union: as, oil and water will 
not mix. 

When Souls nriz ’tis an Happiness. 
Cowley, The Mistress, Platonick Love. 
The clear water was not mizing with the blue. 
Froude, Sketches, p. 96. 
2. To be joined or associated; become a part 
(of); become an ingredient or element (in): 
ag, to mix with the multitude, or to miz in so- 
ciety. 
I will mtz with you in industry 
To please. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 
Some, who turn their travels to the greatest advantage, 


endeavour to mitz with the people of the ong E 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 277. 


mix! (miks), ». (< mizl,v.] A mixture; a jum- 


ble; a blunder; amess. ([Colloq.] 


She'll show the note to Miss Greenway, and you'll be 
ruined. Oh, poor Mr. Welling! Oh, what a fatal, fatal — 
mix! W. D. Howells, A Likely Story, iii. 
[Also dial. mux; < ME. mix, 
mex, < AS. meog (dat. meoxe, mixe, myxe) = Fries. 
miux, miuhs, muck, dung; akin to muck! and to 
forms cited under mist!. Hence mizen.] 1. 
Dung; muck. {Prov. Eng.]—2+. A vile wretch. 

The quene his moder on a time as a mia thougt 


How faire & how fetis it was. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 125. 


Messenger to this myz, for mendemente of the pople, 
To mele with this maister mane, that here this mounte 


gemez. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 989. 
mix? (miks), v. t. [« miz2, n. Cf. muck], v.] 
To clean out. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


[< mizl + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mixed; miscible. Also mizible. 


mixed! (mikst),p.a. 1. Consisting of different 


elements or parts; mingled: as, a mized feeling 
of pleasure and grief. 


The gouernement in that time of Moses was mizt, the 
Monarchie being in Moses. Pwurchas, Pi age, p. 110. 


2. Promiscuous; indiscriminate; not comprised 
in one class or kind. 
A mized multitude went up also with them. Ex. xii. 38. 


Will shines in mized company, where he has the discre- 
tion not to go out of his depth. 
Addison, The Man of the Town. 


In Anne’s reign it was used as a coffee-house, but it no 
longer was extremely fashionable, as the company was 
very mtzxed. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 149. 


3. Confused; befogged mentally. ([Colloq.] 
Also spelled mizxt. 

Mixed ons, in law. See action, 8.— Mixed beauty, 
cadence, chalice, etc. See the nouns.— Mixed canon, 
in susie, a canon for more than two voice-parts in which 
the intervals of pitch between the successive voices are 
not the same.— chorus, quartette, voices, in 
music, male and female voices combined.— Mixed co, 


nition, concomitant, equation, fabric. See 
nouns.— Mixed fish, fish of various kinds, including soft 
fish and hard fish. Mtiner.— Mixed . See greenl. 


— Mixed laws, those which concern both person and 
property.— Mixed metaphor, meter, etc. See the 
nouns.— Mixed mode. (a) In music. Seemaneria. (6) 
pl. In metaph. See mode\.— Mixed nuisance, number, 
olive, power, proof. See the nouns.— Mixed ques- 
tions, questions which arise from the conflict of foreign 
and domestic laws.— Mixed ratio or proportion, one in 
which the sum of the antecedent and consequent is com- 
pared with the difference of the antecedent and conse- 
quent. Thus, if a: b::e¢:d, then by mixed proportion 
a@a+b:a—b::e + d:e¢—d— ed subjects of 

roperty, such as fall within the definition of things real, 

ut which nevertheless are attended with some of the 
legal qualities of things personal, or vice versa.— Mixed 
train, a railway-train combining both passenger-cars and 
freight-cars,— ed voyage, a voyage for both whaling 
and sealing.— Mixed 


yarn, See yarn. 
mixed?t,a. [ME.,< mix? + -ed2.] Filthy; vile. 


That fule traytour, that mized cherl. Havelok, |. 2538. 


mixer (mik’sér), 2. 


mixhill (miks’hil), 7. 


mixing-sieve (mi 


mixiont, 7. 
mixite (mik’sit), x. 


mixobarbaric (mik’s0-bir-bar’ik), a. 


Mixodectes (mik-s6-dek’téz), n. 


Mixodectids (mik-s6-dek’ti-dé), n. pl. 


ge eral 


Mixolydian (mik-s6-lid’i-an), a. 


Mixolydian 


mixedly (mik’sed-li or mikst’li), adv. In a 


mixed manner. 
Not to proceed precisely, or merely according to the 
laws and customs either of England or Scotland, but miadly. 
Bacon, Union of England and Scotland. 


mixell, mixel, x. See mixhill. Levins; Huloet. 
mixen (mik’sn), . 


[Also mizon, dial. muxen ; ¢ 
ME. mixen, ¢ AS. myren, mixen, micxrsen, meoxen, 
a dunghill, dung; orig. adj., ‘of dung,’ < meoz, 
dung: see mir? and -en3, Cf. any which 
is remotely related.] A dunghill; a laystall. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 


Hooly writ nat have been defouled, na moore than the 
sonne that shyneth on the mtzxne. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


Charge the gardeners now 
To Pick the faded creature [fish] from the pool, 
And cast it on the mizen that it die. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
A dung-cart. 
Mir. for Mags. (Halliwell.) 
1. One who or that which 
mixes or mingles. 
To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 
And after them tumble the mizer. 
Longfellow, Catawba Wine. 
2. Specifically, a machine for mixing various 
substances. See malazxator. 
Also dial. contracted 
mixell, mixel; € mix? hili,] A dunghill. 
Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 


mixible (mik’si-bl), a. [< mix] + -ible. Cf. mixa- 


ble and miscible.] Same as mizable. 

ixing (mik’sing), ». [Verbal n. of miz], v.] 
The act of mingling or compounding two or 
more ingredients into one body, mass, or com- 
pound; mixture. 


mixing-machine (mik’sing-ma-shén’),». 1.A 


machine for mixing or compounding. The usual 

form is some adaptation of the Chilian mill with revolving 

an and fixed mullers, scrapers, and stirrers for mixing 
gs, fertilizers, paints, etc. 


2. A hollow copper cylinder used in mixing the 
materials for sf tea 
“sing-siv), m. <A sieve for 
combining ingredients intimately by sifting 
them together. 
[< mix] + -ion. 
tion.] Same as mixtion. 
[After A. Mixa, commis- 
sioner of mines in Bohemia.] In mineral., a 
hydrous arseniate of bismuth and copper oc- 
curring in capillary crystals of a bluish-green 
color. It was first found at Joachimsthal in 
Bohemia, and later in Utah, United arta 
[< Gr. 
pié0/3ap3apoc, half-barbarous, ¢ u£o-,a combining 
form of peyvuvat, mix (> wigtc, Attic peigic, & Mix- 
ing), + fdapBapocs, barbarous: see barbarous.] 
Not purely barbaric; showing more or less in- 
fluence of civilized or refined types; noting 
some working of civilization, or salbaro, or art 
amid barbarism. 

All the barbaric and méizxo-barbarte coinages imitated 
from Greek prototypes beyond the pillars of Hercules on 
the west and as far as the Indus on the east. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 418. 
[NL., < Gr. 
pfo-, mixed, + dyxryc, a biter, biting, < ddxvecy, 
bite.) The typical genus of the family Mizo- 
dectide, with very large incisor teeth and the 
last lower premolar single-cusped. Jf. gracilis 
and M. pungens are examples. 
[NL., 


< Mixodectes + -ide.] A family of extinct 
Eocene mammals, having the dental formula 
of the existing lemurs, and in some respects 
approaching the Daubentontide. There are sev- 
eral genera, as Mizodectes and Necrolemur, of 
: orth America and Europe. See cut at Necro- 
lemur. 


Cf. mizxtion, mis- 


, mixogamous (mik-sog’a-mus), a. [< Gr. yuéo-, 


mixed, + yduoc, marriage.) In ichth., charac- 
terized by or pertaining to mixogamy. 

The majority of Teleostei are mtzogamous— that is, the 
males and females congregate on the spawning beds, and, 
the number of the former being in excess, several males 
attend to the same female, frequently changing from one 
female to another. Giinther, Study of Fishes, p. 177. 
(mik-sog’a-mi), ». [As mizogam- 

In ichth., congregation in unequal 
numbers of male and female fishes in spawn- 
ing-time, the males being in excess and several 
males attending one female for a time and 
then changing for another. 

[< Gr. puto- 


Aidioc, half-Lydian; as a noun, sc. Térvo¢ or 
appovia, the Mixolydian mode; < p:éo-, mixed, 
+ Rie, Lydian: see Lydian.) See under 
model. 


mixon 


mixon, ». See mizen. 

mixt (mikst), ».a. Another spelling of mixed], 

mixtie-maxtie, a4. See mixty-maxty. 

mixtiform (miks ‘ti-form), a. ([< L. miztus, 
mixed, + forma, form.] Of @ mixed form or 
character. [Rare.] 

That so miztiform National Assembly. 

Cariyle, French Rev., I. vii. 9. 

mixtilineal (miks-ti-lin’é-al), a. [< L. mizxtus, 
pp. of miscere, mix, + linea, line, + -al.] Con- 
taining or consisting of a mixture of lines, 
right, curved, ete. 

mixtilinear (miks-ti-lin’6-ir), a. 
mixtilineal. 

mixtion (miks’chon), n. [Formerly mistion; < 
OF. mistion, F. mixtion = Sp. mistion, mixtion = 
Pg. mixtdo = It. mistione, < L. mixtiu(n-), mis- 
tio(n-), & mixing, mixture,< miscere, pp. mixtus, 
mistus, mix: see mizl.] 1}. Mixture; promis- 
cuous commingling. 

Others, perceiving this rule to fall short, have pieced it 
out by the mtztion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is 
that which makes one rarer than another. 

Sir K. Digby, Nature of Bodies. 
2. Among French artists, a mixture of amber, 
mastic, and asphaltum used as a medium or 
mordant for affixing leaf-gold to wood or dis- 
temper pictures. 
mixture (miks’tir), n. (< ME. mizture, < OF. 
mixture, misture, ¥. mixture = Sp. mistura, miz- 
tura = Pg. mistura = It. mistura, ¢ L. miztura, 
mistura, @ mixing, < miscere, pp. mixtus, mistus, 
mix: see mixi,] 1. The act of mixing, or the 
state of being mixed. 

The mizture of those things by speech which by nature 
are divided is the mother of all error. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 3. 
2. That which results from mixing; a mixed 
mass, body, or assemblage; a compound or com- 
bination of different ingredients, parts, or prin- 
ed specifically, in phar., a preparation in 
which insoluble substances are suspended in 
watery fluids by means of gum arabic, sugar, 
the yolk of eggs, or other viscid matter. en 
the suspended substance is of an oleaginous 


Same as 


mixture-stop (miks’tur-stop), x. 
mixtus, 2. 
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mixture. See chemical combination, under chemical.— 
6 of colors. Seecolor.— Oxford mixture, woolen 

cloth of a very dark gray color. Also called Ozford gray, 
eee ee and thunder-and-lightning.— Prince's 

, 8 dark kind of snuff scented with attar of roses. — 
Rule of mixtures. Same as alligation, 2. =8yn. 2. Mixture, 
Miscellany, Medley, Farrago, Hotchpotch, Jumble; variety 
diversity. Mizture is a general term denoting a compound 
of two or more ingredients, more often, but not meena b 
congruous. Miscellany isa collection of things not close x 
connected, but brought together by rational design: “ 
miscellany has the diversity without the incongruity of a 
ie i (C. J. Smith, Syn. Disc., p. 564.) Specifically, a 
miscellany is a collection of independent literary pieces, 
the unity lying only in their general character. A medley 
is a mixture or collection of things distinctly incongruous: 
the word has the specific sense of a song or tune made up 
of scraps of other songs or tunes ingeniously and amus- 
ingly fitted together. Farrago emphasizes the confusion 
or indiscriminateness of the mixture or collection: it is 
applied chiefly to printed or spoken discourse. Hotch- 
potch is a still more energetic expression of the confusion 
of the collection, the idea being drawn from the boiling 
together of shreds of all sorts of ood. Jumble implies the 
idea of a heap turned over and over till everything is hope- 
lesaly mixed. The figurative uses correspond essentially to 
the literal. 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude, 

Ever to base earth allied. Loicell, Comm. Ode. 


The world lies no longer a dull miscellany and lumber- 
room, but has form and order. Ennerson, Misc., p. 94 


The sun was in the west when we left Jellalabad with 
ite strange medley of associations, and strolled back through 
the gardens to the camp. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 202. 


I've heard, I confess, with no little surprise 
English history call’d a farrago of lies. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 338. 


A mash'd heap, a hotch of the slain. 


mizzled (miz’ld), a. 
Ey ae having different colors. Reooeen 


mizzy (miz’i), n.; 


Mniotilta 


hence, sometimes, to become tipsy. Halliwell. 
—2. To disappear suddenly; decamp; run off. 
[Slang.] 
Cut your stick, sir — come, mézzle! be off with you !— go! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 199. 
See here, Paul; if you keep him on here long he won't 
mizzle out. 


stand it — he'll 
C. F. Woolson, Jupiter Lights, xiv. 


II. trans. To overcome; confuse; entangle 
mentally. 

Then their bodies being satisfied, and their heades pret- 
tily mtzzeled with wine, they walke abroad for a time, or 


els conferre with their familiars. 
Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses (1595), p. 57. 


[A dial. var. of measled.] 


zling (miz’ling),”. [Formerly also misling; 
early mod. E. miseling (myselyng); verbal n. of 
mizzlel,v.] A thick mist or fine rain; a mist. 
My doctrine droppe as doeth ye rayne, and my speach 
flow as doeth the dew, and as the myselyng vpon the 


herbes, and as the droppes vpon the grasse. 
Bible of 1551, Deut. xxxii. 2. 


mizzly (miz’li),a. (Formerly also misly; < miz- 
zlel 


-y1.] Misty; drizzly. 

The thick driving flakes throw a brownish mizzly shade 
over all things. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 
pl. mizzies (-iz). [A var. of 
meese, or of the related moss2: see moss2.] A 
bog or quagmire, Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.) 

.u. Anabbreviation of Middle Latin or Medi- 
eval Latin. 


Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iit. 415, MLM. An abbreviation (in French) of Messieurs 


The Alhambra is a jumble of buildings, with irregular 
tiled roofs, and absolutely plain, rough, uncolored walls on 
the exterior. C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 247. 
See miz- 
ture, 5. 

See mistus. 

ixty-maxty (miks’ti-maks’ti),a. [A var. re- 
duplication of mizxt.) Promiscuously mingled. 
Also mixtie-mazxtie. (Scotch.) 

Yon miatie-maztie, queer hotch-potch, 


The Coalition. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. 


nature, the mixture is properly called an emul- mizen, 7. See mizzen. 


sion. U.S. Dispensatory. 


Whanne ge wole drawe the toon fro that othir, putte al 
that mizture into a strong watir maad of vitriol and of sal 
petre. Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 9. 

What if this mizture do not work at all? 
Shak., BR. and J., iv. 8. 21. 


Society, in the modern acceptation of a miscellaneous 
mizture, which equalizes men even in their inequality, ... 
opened that wider stage which a growing metropolis only 
could exhibit. I. D'’Ieraeti, Amen. of Lit., IL 851 


3. Admixture; something mingled or added. 


The wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of hisindignation. Rev. xiv. 10 


His acts were some virtuous, some politick, some just, 
some pious; and yet all these not without some mézture of 


Vice. Baker, Chronicles, p. 11. 
There’s no great Wit without some Mizture of Madness, 
80 saith the Philosopher. Howell, Letters, L v. 16 


4. In chem., a blending of several ingredients 
without chemical alteration of the substances 
each of which still retains its own nature and 
properties: distinguished from combination, in 


which the substances unite by chemical attrac- | 


tion, lose their distinct properties, and form a 
compound ao its properties from any of 
the ingredients.—5. In organ-building, a flue- 
stop having two or more pipes to each digital, 
the pipes being so tuned as to gi re certain sets 
of the shriller harmonics of the fundamental 


tone of the digital; a compound stop. The sto 
is known as “of two ranks,” “of three ranks,” etc., accord- 
ing to the number of pipes to a digital. The harmonics 
chosen for reinforcement vary with the ee of the fun- 
damental tone, a low tone being provided with higher 
harmonics than a high one. The points in the compass 
where changes from one set of harmonics to another take 
place are called breaks. The harmonics usually chosen are 
those that lie at the intervals of fifths or octaves from the 
fundamental tone, rarely at those of thirds or seventha, 
Mixtures serve two purposes: to enrich the total effect of 
heavy combinations by reinforcing the brilliant overtones 
of the harmony, and to emphasize the upper tones of heavy 
chords by reinforcing their nearer harmonics. They are 
never properly used except in combination with founda- 
tion-stops. ixtures are variously named, as cornet, fur- 
nilure, etc. . 

6. A cloth of variegated or mottled coloring, 
usually of sober tints.—'7. In printing, type- 
setting that calls for the use of three or more 
distinct faces or faces and bodies of type. 


[Eng.] —8. Same as krasis.— Brown mixture. 

eee ae en ce See deflayrate, — 
Prench mixture. See French.— Griffith’s ) 
a mixture containing iron carbonate; the mistura ferrl 
composita of the United States Pharmacopeia.— Heather 
mixture. Same as heather3.—Isomorphous mixture. 
See tavmorphous group, under tsomorphous.— Mechanical 


mizzen (miz’n), 7. 


mizzenmast (miz’n-mast or -mast), n. 


mizzen- 


mizmaze (miz’maz),n. (A varied reduplication 


of mazel.] 1. A confused maze; a labyrinth. 


The clue to lead them through the mizz-maze of variety 
of opinions and authors to truth. 
Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 20. 


Unless he had repeated that verbal mizmaze of the con- 
‘vention. The American, VIII. 308. 
2. Confusion; bewilderment. 


TZ was all of a mizmaze —I was all in bewilderment. 
Parish's Sussex Glossary. (Davies.) 
[Also mizen; early mod. E. 
mizen, misen, misson, mysson, meisseine, meson ; 
« F. misaine = Sp. mesana = Pg. mezena, <¢ It. 
mezzana, mizzen-sail, lit. ‘middle’ (se. vela, 
sail), fem. of mezzano, middle, L. medianus, mid- 
dle: see median, and cf. mezzanine, ete. } Naut., 
the aftermost fore-and-aft sail in a ship, set 
abaft the mizzenmast, and having its head ex- 
tended by a gaff; aspanker. See spanker. 


They hoist their sailes, both top and top, 
The meisseine and all was tride-a. 
John Dory (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 195). 
The mizen is a large sail of an oblong figure extended 
upon the mizen-mast. , Shipwreck, fi., note 6. 


To bagpipe the mizzen. See bagpipe. Th 
e 


mast that supports the mizzen; the aftermost 
mast of a three-masted vessel. 

(miz’n-rig’ing),n. The rigging 
connected with the mizzenmast; the shrouds of 


the mizzenmast. 


mizzen-sail (miz’n-sal or -sl),”. [Formerly also 


misen-satl, meson-sayle, ete.; < mizzen + sail.] 
Same as mizzen. 


There came many small botes with mysson sayles to goe 
for Chio. 


mizzling. [Former 
ME. miselen, misellen, *mistelen, freq. of misten, 
mist: see mist!, v.] To rain in very fine drops; 
drizzle. 
As misting drops hard flints in time doth pearse. 
"0. Whetstone, A Remembrance of Gascoigne. 
Now gynnes to mizzle, hye we homeward fast. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., November. 
Another mizdling, drizzling day! 


Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 397. Mniotilta (ni-6-til’ th), n. 
mizzle! (miz’1), n. 1 Y 
mizzle? (miz’1), v.; 


[< mizzlel, v.] Fine rain. 

ret. and pp. mizzled, ppr. 
mizcling. {Formerly also mizzel; origin ob- 
seure.] I, intrans. 1. To succumb; yield; 


mnemonica] (né-mon’i-kal), a. 


mnemonics (né-mon’iks), n. 


mnemonist (né’m6-nist), n. 


Mnem 


Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 100. mnemotec 


mizzle! (miz’1), v.i.; pret. and pp. mizzled, ppr. 
ly also misle, misel, mistle; < mnemote 


mnemovecnny (ne moter ay), n. 


(gentlemen, sirs). 


mm. An abbreviation of millimeter. 


.M. Anabbreviation of Maelzel’s metronome. 
See metronome. 
e. A contraction of Madame. 


Mn. In chem., the symbol for manganese. 
mnemonic (né-mon’ik), a. and n. 


{= F. mné- 
monique = Sp. mnemoénico = Pg. It. mnemonico, 
«NL. mnemonicus, < Gr. uvnpovixds, belonging to 
amet < prqpov (uvnpov-), mindful, ¢ pvacba:, 
remember: see mindi.] JI. a. ee to 
memory; especially, assisting or intended to 
assist the memory: as, mnemonic words; mne- 
monic lines. 
II. x. Same as mnemonics. 
Mere processes and a sterile mnemonic. 
Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 24. 
< mnemonic + 


-al.] Same as mnemonic. Boyle, Works, VI. 326. 


mnemonician (né-m6-nish’an), n. [< mnemonic 


+ -ian.) One who is skilled in mnemonics; 
specifically, a teacher or professor of mnemon- 


ics. 

(Cf. F. mnémo- 
nique = Sp. Pe. It. mnemonica, f.; ¢ Gr. uvgpovd, 
mnemonics, pl. of prqporexdv (se. Téxvyua), mne- 
monies, neut. of pryjpovxds, mnemonic: see mre- 
monic.] The art of improving or developing 
memory; a system of precepts and rules in- 
tended to assist or improve the memory. Also 
mnemonic. . 

[< mnemon(ic) + 
-ist.) One versed in the science of mnemonics; 
one who practises the art of memory. ~ 
Various other modifications of the systems of Feinaigle 
and Aimé Paris were advocated by subsequent mnemonists. 
Eneye. Brit., XVI. 583. 
@ (né-mos’i-né), nm. [L., < Gr. Mvy- 
pootvn, the mother of the Muses, a personifi- 
cation of purvjpocivy, memory, ¢ pvijuwv, remem- 
bering (see mnemonic), + -cvvy, a suffix of ab- 
stract nouns.) 1. In Gr. myth., the goddess of 
memory, daughter of Uranus (heaven) and Ge 
oe and mother, by Zeus, of the Muses.— 
. [NL.] In entom., a genus of hemipterous 
insects of the family Fulgorida, separated from 
Flata by Stal in 1866 for the South American 


M. planiceps. 
c (né-m6-tek’nik), a. [< Gr. pv7- 
, + réyvy, art.] Mnemonic. 
nics (né-m6-tek’niks), n. [Pl. of 
mnemotechnic: see -ics.] A system of aids to 
memory; mnemonics. 
On what principle of mnemotechnica the ideas were con- 
nected with the knots and colors, we are totally in the dark. 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, L 
{= F. mné- 
motechnie, < penn, Memory, + téxr7, art.] 
Same as mnemotechnics. 


ny, Memo 


NL., appar. ¢ Gr. 
pviov, moss, + riAréc, verbal adj. of riAAecy, pull or 
pull out, as hair.) A genus of American creep- 
ing warblers of the family Sylricolid@ or Mnio- 
tiltide, founded by Vieillot in 1816. There is only 


Mniotilta 


one species, M. varia, the common black-and-white creeper 
of the United States. The bill and feet are black. The 
entire plumage is streaked and spotted with black and 
white. This bird abounds in woodland, and has the habits 


Black-and-white Creeper (Afmtoftlfa varia). 


of a creeper rather than of a warbler. The nest, placed 
on the ground or on a stump or log, is built of moss, bark- 
strips, grass, leaves, hair, etc.; the eggs are 4 or 5 in num- 
ber and white in color, profusely speckled with reddish. 

Mniotiltes (ni-6-til’té-6), 2. pl. (NL., < Mnio- 
tilta + -ew.] Arestricted section of Sylvicolida; 
the ae a abana proper of the genera Mni- 
otilta, Parula, and Protonotaria. S. F. Baird, 
1858. 

Mniotiltidse (ni-6-til’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Mniotilta + -ide.] An extensive family of os- 
cine passerine birds, named from the genus Mni- 
otilta, formerly oftener called Sylvicolide; the 
American warblers. They have 9 primaries, 12 rec- 
trices, scutellate tarsi, and a moderate bill usually notched 
and furnished with rictal vibriss@. There are many genera 
and upward of 100 species, all confined to America. The 
are small and usually prettily colored birds of the wood- 
land, all insectivorous and in temperate and cold regions 
migratory. They abound in species and individuals in east- 
ern portions of the United S , where they form a very 
characteristic feature of the avifauna. Leading genera 
in that country are Dendreeca, Mniotilta, Parula (or Cor 
sothlypis), Protonotaria, Helméintherus, Helmé ; 

ypis, Icteria, Myiodioctes, and . The fam- 
fly is usually divided into 3 subfamilies: Mniotidtine (or 
Sylvicoline), Icteriine (or Geothlypine), and Setophagina, 
or the wood-warblers, ground-warblers, and fly-catching 
warblers respectively. Also called Dendrascidas. 

mo, moe! (m6), a. and adv. [= Sc. mae, < ME. 
mo, ma, < AS. ma (= OF ries. mad = MHG. mé), 
more (in number), a reduced compar. form con- 
nected with the adj. mara, more: see morel.] 
More. The form mo is often used by 8 , Spenser, 
etc., and sometimes archaically by more recent writers; 
but the mo which is common in the vulgar h of the 
southern United States is a negro pronunciation of more 
(properly written mo’). 

His Ave Maria he lerid hym alswa, 
And other prayers many ma. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 142. (Halléwell.) 
There were wont to ben 5 Soudans: but now there is no 
mo but he of Egypt. Mandeville, Travels, p. 36. 
I sawe Calliope with Muses moe, 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., June, 
The children of Israel are mo and mightier than we. 
Ex. i. 9 (Oxf., 1717). (Nares.) 

Mo. In chem., the symbol for molybdenum. 

mo, An abbreviation of month. 

moa (m0’i), ». [New Zealand.] A gigantic 
extinct bird of the family Dinornithide. See 
cut under Dinornis. 

Moabite (m0’a-bit),n.anda. (< LL. Moabites, 
€ Gr. Moafirns, < MwéB, also MdéaBoc (> LL. 
Moab), < Heb. M@abh, Moab.) I. n. One of a 
tribe of fore descended from Moab, one of the 
sons of Lot (Gen. xix. 36, 37), anciently inhabit- 
ing the mountainous region lying to the east of 
the Dead Sea and of the lower part of the river 
Jordan. ; 

II. a. Pertaining to Moab or the Moabites. 
— Moabite stone, a slab of black basalt bearing an in- 
scription of thirty-four lines in Hebrew-Phenician char- 
acters, the oldest monument of the Semitic alphabet. It 
was found in 1868 at the ancient Dibon of Moab. Before 
it could be removed it was broken in many pieces, through 
the jealousies of Arab tribes, but a squeeze of the inscri 
tion had been previously taken, and the chief fragmen 
are now in the Louvre Museum. The stone is the most 
important surviving relic of Moabite civilization, and is 


believed to date from about 900 B. 0. The inscription re- 
cords the victories of King Mesha over the Israelites. 


Moabitess (m6’a-bi-tes), ». [< Afoabite + -ess.] 
A female Moabite. Ruth i. 22. 

Moabitic (m6-a-bit’ik), a. [< Moabite + -tc.] 
Relating or pertaining to the Moabites; Moa- 
bite: as, the Moabitic prophecies. 

Moabitish (m0’a-bi-tish), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Moabites; Moabite. 

moan! (mén), v. [Early mod. E. mone; < ME. 
monen, moonen, also menen, < AS. m@&nan, moan, 


moanfully+ (m6n’ ful-i), adv. 


moat! (mot), x. 


3808 


lament: see mean4.}| JI, intrans. 1. To utter a 
low dull sound expressive of physical or mental 
suffering; lament inarticulately or with mourn- 
ful utterance. 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances 

To make him moan. Shak., Lucrece, 1. 977. 

A sound as though one moaned in bitter need. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 155. 
2. To give forth a saddening or gloomy sound, 
like one in distress; sound like a low cry of 
distress. 
And listens to a heavy sound, 


That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Scott, L. of L. M., £. 12. 


Though the harbour bar be moaning. 
Kingsley, Three Fishers. 
St. To murmur; complain; protest. 
Than they of the towne began to mone, and this 
dede ought nat to be suffred. et 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccxiviiL 
II. trans. 1. To lament; deplore; bewail. 
Much seemed he to mone her haplesse chaunce. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. iti. 25. 
Moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 

Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 
2t. To cause to make lamentation; afflict; dis- 
tress: as, ‘‘which infinitely moans me,” Beau. 
and Fl. 

moan! (mon), n. [Early mod. E. mone; < ME. 
mone, moyne; from the verb.] 1. A low dull 
sound expressing grief or pain; a sound of 
lamentation not so deep as a groan; audible 
expression of sorrow; grief expressed in words 
or cries. 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
_And cries of tortured ghosts! 
Pope, St. Cecilia’s Day, 1. 60. 
Hence—2, A low dull sound resembling that 
made by a person moaning. 
Rippling waters made a pleasant moan. Byron. 


8+. Lament; lamentation; complaint: espe- 
cially in the phrase to make one’s moan. 
At-after dinner gonne they to daunce, 
And synge also, save Dorigene alone, 
Which made alway hire compleint and hire mone. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 192. 


They make their moan that they can get no money. 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Oh, here 's my friend! I 11 make my moan to him. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, fil. 1. 
moan? (m6’an), a. [< moa + -an.] Moa-like; 
of or pertaining to a moa. 
moanfult (mon’ful), a. [Formerly also mone- 
ful; < moan! + -ful.] Sorrowful; mournful. 
At last, in moanful march, they went towards the other 


shepherds. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
He saw a monefule sort 
Of people. Warner, Albion's England, L 4. 


In a moanful 
manner; with moans or lamentation. 
This our poets are ever moanfully singing. 


Barrow, Works, ITT. viii. 
Moaria (mo-a’ri-i), n. (NL., < moa, q. v.] In 
zoogeog., a hypothetical South Pacific continent 
of which only New Zealand and other Oceanian 
or Polynesian islands remain: so called from 
the supposed former range of the moas. Its as- 
sumed existence accounts for many features of the present 
geographical distribution of animals and plants. The name 
was proposed by Dr. Mantell. 


Moarian (mo-a’ri-an),a. (< Moaria + -an.) Of 


oaria. 
Soaked mod. E. mote; < ME. 
mote, < OF. mote, an embankment, motte, a little 
hill, butt, clod, lump, turf, = Pr. mota, an em- 
bankment, = Sp. Pg. mota, a mound, = It. motta, 
@ mound, a moat, < ML. mota, a mound, hill, a 
hill on which a castle is built, a castle, an em- 
bankment, a ditch, also turf; prob. of Teut. 
origin: cf. G. dial. (Bav.) mott, peat, (Swiss) 
mutte, turf, = D. mot, dust of turf. Cf. also Ir. 
mota, ahill. For the inclusion of the two senses 
‘embankment’ and ‘ditch,’ ef. dike and ditch.] 
lt. A mound; a hill. 
I lyken it tylle a cete [city) that war wroght 
d, of precyouse stones sere, 
n a mote, sett of berylle clere, 
And eatré, snd yhaten and garretton i 

: Hampole Prick of Conscience, 1. 8896. 
2. In fort., a ditch or deep trench dug round 
the rampart of a castle or other fortified place, 
and often filled with water. 


or pertaining to 


Or asa Wire eye os h és 
Against the envy of less happier 8. 
“ Shak, Rich. IL, if. 1. 4&8 


The Citadell is moted round about with a broade mote of 
fine running water. Coryat, Crudities, I. 124. 


3t. A building; dwelling; abode. 


mobbify 


By-gonde the broke by slente other slade, 
I hoped that mote merked wore. 
Aliiterative Poems (ed. Morris), L 142, 
moat! (m6t), v. t. [Early mod. E. mote; < moat, 
n.) To surround with a ditch for defense; 
also, to make or serve as a moat for. 
He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifi 
Makes citadels of curious fow] and fish, = 
Some he dry-dishes, some moats round with brothas, 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


The first Europeans who settled here were the Porta- 
guese, They also built the great Fort: but whether they 
moted round the Hill, and made an Island of that spot of 
ground, I know not. , Voyages, II. i. 161. 

moat}, ». An obsolete spelling of motel, 

moatet, v. A variant of mute?. 

moated (m6’ted), a. [< moat! + -ed2.] Fur- 
nished with a moat. 

There, at the moated grange, resides this dejeeted Mari- 
ana. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 277. 


A great castle near Valladolid, 
Moated and a pega by fair woodlands hid. 
Longfi , Wayside Inn, Theologian’s Tale. 


moat-hen (mét’hen),x. Same as marsh-hen (e). 


An earlier name [for the moor-hen} was Moat-hen, which 
was appropriate in the days when a moat was the ordi- 
nary adjunct of most considerable houses in the country. 

A, Newton, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 808 

mob! (mob), ». [< MD. mop, a woman’s cap 

(D. mop-muts, a night-cap, < mop + muis, a cap: 
see mutch). Cf. mop1.] A mob-cap. 

Went in our mobs to the dumb man [Duncan Campbell], 
according to appointment. Addison, Spectator, No. 823. 

Some pretty young ladies in mobs popped in here and 
there, Steele, Guardian, No. 65. 

mob! (mob), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. mobbed, ppr. 
mobbing. [< mobl, n.] 1. To conceal or cover, 
as the face, by a cap or hood. 

Having most of them chins as smooth as women’s, and 


their faces mob’d in hoods and long coats like petticoats. 
Dr. H. More, Episties to the Seven Churches, Pref. to il. 


I have known her for two months take posseasion of our 
easy chair, up in flannel night-caps. 
Goldsmith, To the Printer. 
4 a dress awkwardly. Halliwell. ([Prov. 
ng. | 
mob? (mob), ». [Abbr. of mobile, orig. mobile 
vulgus, the fickle crowd: see mobile2, n.] 1. 
The common mass of people; the multitude; 
hence, @ promiscuous aggregation of people in 
uy rank of life; an incoherent, rude, or dis- 
orderly crowd; rabble. 
I may note that the rabble first changed their title, and 


were called the mob, in the assemblies of this club [Green 
Ribbon Club}. Roger North, Examen, p. 574. (Daovéee.) 
A mob of cobblers and a court of kin 
Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1 828. 
The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. 
Pope, Imit. uf Horace, II. {. 108. 


Though he (William IV.] has trotted about both town 
and country for sixty-four years, and nobody ever turned 
round to look at him, he cannot stir now without a mob, 
patrician as well as plebeian, at his heels. 

Greville, Memoirs, July 18, 1830. 
2. A riotous assemblage; a crowd of persons 
gathered for mischief or attack; a promiscuous 
multitude of rioters. 

He shrunk from the dangers that threatened him, and 
sacrificed his conscience and his duty to the menacee of a 
mob, Bp. Porteus, Works, V. xxii. 


Fire-engines were no longer needed to wet down huge 
mobs that threatened to demolish the Carondelet Street 
brokers’ shops or the Cuban sod boars 

G. W. Cable, les of Louisiana, p. 261. 
3. A herd, as of horses or cattle; a flock, as of 
sheep. [Australian.] 

They suggested a romantic turn of mind, whereas she 
was only thinking ‘‘I wonder whether there will be a mod 
of fat cattle ready for the butcher next month.” 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, The Head Station, p. 2. 


— mob. See swell-mob. =Syn. Rabble, etc. See popu- 


mob? (mob), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. mobbed, ppr. 
mobbing. [< mov, n.] 1. To attack ina die: 
orderly crowd; crowd round and annoy; beset 
tumultuously, whether from curiosity or with 
hostile intent: as, to mob a person in the street. 
The fair Mrs. Pitt has been mobbed in the park, and with 
difficulty rescued by some gentlemen. 
Walpole, Letters (1749), I. 218 
George Thompson was mobbed from this platform. 
W. Phillipe, Speeches, p. 58, 
2. Toscold. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
mobbardt, ». [ME. mobbard, mobard; origin 
obscure.] A clown. 
Nay, such mobardis schall neuere man vs make, 
Erste schulde we dye all at onys. York Plays, p. 246. 
mobbifyt (mob’i-fi), v. t. [« mob2 + -i-fy.] To 
mob; beset or surround in crowds. 


Mobbify out at elections conformable loyal gentlemen. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 845, (Davies,> 


mobbish 


mobbish (mob’ish), a. 10b' 
or pertaining to or characteristic of a mob; re- 
sembling a mob; tumultuous; vulgar. 

A small city guard, to prevent mobbixh disorders. 

Hume, Essays, ii. 11. 

Mr. Fox treated the associations for prosecuting these 
libels as tending to prevent the improvement of the hu- 
man mind, and asa ish tyranny. 

Burke, Condition of the Minority (1798). 
mobblet, v. ¢ See moble2. 

mobby (mob’i), n. [Also mabby (and mobee); 
supposed to be of negro (W. Ind.) origin.) 14. 
An obsolete variant of mabby.—2. The liquid 
or juice expressed from apples or peaches, for 
distillation in the manufacture of apple- or 
peach-brandy.— 3+. The liquor made from such 
Juice, a kind of rum. See mobee. 

Their strong drink is Madeira wine, cider, mobby pane’, 
made either of rum from the Caribbee Islands, or brandy 
distilled from their apples and peaches. 

Beveriey, Virginia, iv. { 74. 

[< mob1 + capl.] A 


mob-capt (mob’kap), n. 
or puffy crown and a 


cap with a eee 
broad band and frills 

A mob-cap: I mean a cap, much more 
common then than now, with side- pieces, 


fastening under the chin. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xiii. 


Her milk-white linen mob-cap fringed 
round and softened her face. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xv. 
mobee (m6’bé), n. [Cf. mobby.] 
A fermented liquor made by the 
negroes of the West Indies from 

sugar, ginger, and snakeroot. 
mobile! (mo’ bil or mob’il), a. and 
n. (Early mod. E. mobil; <¢ ME. 
mobil (mixed with mobdle, meble, < OF. moble), ¢ 
OF. mobile, F. mobile = Sp. movil = Pg. mobil = 
It. mobile, < L. mobilis, for *movibilis, movable, 
< movere, move: see move.] JI, a. 1¢. Change- 
able; fickle. 

In distruction of mobil people. Testament of Love, 1. 


2. Capable of being moved from place to place. 


The nynde commandement es Thou sall noghte cou 
the hous or other thynge modtl or in-mobill of thi neght- 
bour. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 11. 
3t. Moving; in motion; not stationary. 

To treate of any star 
Fyxt or els modi. 
Skelton, Why Come ye not to Court? (Latham.) 
4. Movable; easily moving or movable; capa- 
ble of facile movement; hence, changing; 
quickly responding to emotion or impulse. 

In all these examples, and especially in the Ephesian 
heads, the eye appears rather as if seen through a slit in 
the skin than as if set within the guard of highly sensi- 
tive and mobile lids. 

-C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 79. 


Mademoiselle Virginie... raised her mobile French 
eyebrows in sprightly astonishment, 
W. Collins, Yellow Mask. 


This accounts for the viscosity of all, even of the most 
mobile liquids. A, Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 226 
Il. «». 1. That which is movable. 


There can be no direction, distance, dimension, unless 
a mobile moves in that direction, and a sensation appre- 
ciates it. G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 45. 
2. A moving principle; a mover. 

Thou first Mobile 
Which mak’st all wheel 
In circle round. Howell, Letters, L. v. 1. 
mobile?t (mob’i-lé),. [Short for L. mobile vul- 
gus, the fickle crowd: mobile, neut. of mobilis, 
mobile, inconstant, fickle; vulgus, the common 
people: see rulgar. Hence later mob?.) The 
populace; the rabble; the mob. 

Enciting the mobile, headed by Tomaso Anello, common- 
ly called Masaniello. Wood, Athenez Oxon., IT. 384. 

Like a bawd in her old velvet petticoat, resigned into 
the secular hands of the mobdile. Swift, Tale of a Tub, vi. 


The word mobile (mobile vulgus] was first introduced 
into our language about this time [1680-90], and was goon 
abbreviated into mod. T. Brown, in 1690, uses both the 
Latin word at length and the abbreviation; and in the 
Preface to “Cleomenes,” two years afterwards, our author 
uses mob with a kind of apology — “‘as they call it.” 

Malone, Note on Dryden's Don Sebastian, Pref. 


Mobilian (m6-bil’i-an), a. anda. [< Mobile (see 
def.) + -ian.] I, a. Pertaining to Mobile, the 
principal city of the State of Alabama. 

II. n. An inhabitant of Mobile. 
mobilianer (m6-bil’i-an-ér), . [« Mobile (see 
def.) + -ian + -erl.] <A fresh-water tortoise, 
Pseudemys mobiliensis, of the family Clemmyida, 


the largest of this family in the United States. 
The shell is often 14 or 16 inches ] This tortoise in- 
habits the Gulf States from western Florida to Texas, and 

uently sold in the markets of Mobile and other cities. 
bilisa 


isf 
tion, mobilise. See mobilization, mo- 
bilize. 


[< mob2 + -ishl.] Of mobility (mé-bil’i-ti), 1. 


mob-law (mob’‘14), n. 


moble!t (m6’bl), a. and n. 


mo 
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{< F. mobdilité = Sp. 
movilidad = Pg. mobilidade = It. molnilita, <¢ i: 
mobilita(t-)s, mobility, < mobdilis, mobile: see 
mobile!, a.}_ 1. The property of being mobile 
or easily movable; susceptibility of motion or 
movement; readiness to move or change in 
response to impulse or slight force; hence, 
changeableness: as, mobility of features. 

That extreme mobility which belongs only to the fluid 
state. Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, § 386. 


Perfect mobility, the perfect absence of viscosity, is an 
ideal attribute not possessed by any actual fluid. 
A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 200. 


2t. Movement; motion. 


Thou mortall Tyme, every man can tell, 
Art nothyng els but the mobiltie. 
Of sonne and mone chaungyng in et oe 

Sir T. More, Int. to Utopia (ed. Di ) p. lxix. 


8 (mob-il’i-ti). The populace; the mob: a use 
suggested by nobility. ([Slang.] 

She singled you out with her eye as commander-in-chief 
of the motility. Dryden, Don Sebastian, iv. 1. 


During which the Door is kept by a Couple of Brawny 
Beadles, to keep out the Mobility. 
Quoted in A " Social Life in Reign of pa Anne, 
(II. 111. 


mobilization (m6’bi- or mob‘i-li-zi’shon), n. 


{< F. mobilisation (= Sp. movilizacion = Pg. 
mobilisacdo = It. mobilizzazione), < mobiliser, 
mobilize: see mobdilize.] Milit., the act of mo- 
bilizing or putting in readiness for service; 
the act of putting a body of troops on a war 
oo as, the mobilization of an army or a 
corps by mustering its members and organiz- 
ing, equipping, and supplying it for active op- 
erations. Also spelled mobilisation. 

The full strength is made erg the moment of war by 
what is called mobilisation —that is, the drawing to the 
units (such as battalions, or batteries, or regiments of cay- 


alry) . .. reserve men sufficient to complete them. 


Fortnightly Reo., N. 8., XLIIL 12. 


mobilize (m6’bi-liz or mob’i-liz), fe pret. and 


p. mobilized, ppr. mobilizing. [« F. mobiliser 
pa Pg. mobilisar), liberate, make movable or 
ready, < mobile, movable: see mobile!.] I, 
trans. To put in motion or in readiness for mo- 
tion. Specifically—(a) Miit., to prepare (an army or 
army-corpe, etc.) for active service. See mobilization. 

In rude societies . . . the army is the mobilized com- 


munity, and the community is the army at rest. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 515. 


(6) In naval affairs, more rarely, to make corresponding 
preparation of a fleet or squadron for active service on a 
war footing. 


While the great mobilized fleet was at Spithead. 

Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 281. 

Il. intrans. Milit., to prepare for motion or 
action; make ready for active operations, or 
for taking the field. 

The Germans were mobilizing like clock-work; the 
French were ae pd to mobilize, and finding that the at- 
tempt produced chaos. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 50. 

Also spelled mobilise. 

The rule of the mob or 
the disorderly classes; violent usurpation of 
authority by the rabble; lynch-law. 

[ME., also moeble, 
meeble, meble; < OF. moble, meuble, movable, pl. 
mobles, meubles, movable property, furniture, 
etc., < L. mobdilis, moving, movable: see mo- 
bilel.} I. a. Movable; having motion. 

Alle the signes, be they moist or drie, or moeble or fix. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, i. § 21. 

II. n. Movable goods; personal property. 


Of my mobdle thou dispone, 
Right as the semeth best is for to done. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 300. 
Moebles and vnmoebles and al that thow myzte fynde, 
Brenne it, bere it nougte awey be it neuere so riche. 
Piers Plowman (B), tii. 267. 


Ryght so men reuerenceth more the ryche for hus muche 


Than for the kyn that he cam of other for hus kynde wittes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xv. 182. 


moble?t, mobblet (mob‘1), v. t. (Freq. of mod1.]} 


To wrap up (the head) in orasin a hood; mob. 


But who, O, who had seen the mobled queen .. . 
Run barefoot up and down. Shak., Hamlet, ii 2. 524. 


Their heads and faces are modled in fine linen, that no 
more is seen of them than theireyes. Sandys, Travels. 


mob-master (mob’mas‘tér),n. A demagogue. 


Davies. 
A sort of military disposition of mob-masters. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 671. 
(mob-ok’ra-si), ».; pl. mobocracies 
(-siz). ([Irreg. < E. mob2 + -o-cracy as in de- 
mocracy, aristocracy, ete.] 1. Government by 
the mob or populace; ochlocracy; governing 


mobocrat (mob’6-krat), n. 


mobocratic (mob-6-krat’ik), a. 


mob-sto 
moccadot, mockadot (mok’a-d5), n. 


moccadort, 7. 


moccasin! (mok’a-sin or -sn), n. 


moccasin? (mok’a-sin or -sn), 7. 


moccasin 


power exercised or controlled by the disorderly 
classes. Compare ochlocracy. 


It is a good name that a Dr. Stevens has given to our 
rik situation (for one cannot call it a Government), a 
obocracy. Walpole, To Mann, III, 245 (1757). (Davies.) 


A mobocracy, however, is always usurped by the worst 
men. F. Ames, Works, Il. 111. 


2. The mob; the populace; the common crowd; 

the uneducated or lawless class in a commu- 
nity. 

The American demagogue is the courtier of American 

A The Century, XX XI. 54. 


({Irreg. < mob2 + 
-o-crat as in democrat, aristocrat, ete.] One of 
the mobocracy or turbulent mob; a leader of 
the mob; a demagogue. 

The idiotic notion, possibly entertained by a brainless 


mobocrat here and there, that if you only perfect your 
voting apparatus you are absolutely certain of good gov- 
ernment. . Bayne. 


These movocrats intended to be Cromwells. 
W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 382. 


[< mobocrat + 
ic.) Of or relating to mobocracy. 


mobsman (mobz’man), ”.; pl. mobsmen (-men). 


[< mob’s, poss. of mob2, + man.] A member of 
the swell-mob; a dressy thief or swindler who 
affects the airs of a gentleman: generally, 
swell-mobsman. ([Slang.] 

She once went toa concert, and got acquainted with a 
mobsman, who accompanied her home. Mayhew. 
(mob’sto’ri), n. A vulgar story or 
tale. Addison. 

[Also mo- 
chado, mockadoe, mockadoo; ef. OF. moucade, 
also mocayart, moceado (Cotgrave), < Olt. mo- 
cataro, moccaiorro, moceado (Florio); perhaps 
so called as used for handkerchiefs:-see moc- 
cador, muckender.) 1, A stuff in use in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is men- 
tioned as being made of wool and of silk, and apparently of 
a mixture of either with flax, and was a substitute for the 
more expensive velvet. It was probably a material sim- 


flar to velveteen, and of many grades of fineness and 
beauty. 
Who would not think it a ridiculous thing to see a Lad 
in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a bri 
in her cassock of mockado? 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 2388. 
2. Sham; mockery. 


Neither of them would sit, nor put their hats on: what 
mockado is this to such a poor soul as IT! 
Richardson, Pamela, ITI. 87. (Davies.) 
[Also mockador, mockadour, 
muckador, ete., and hence muckender, q. v.; ¢< 
ME. mokadour = F. mouchoir, a handkerchief, 
= It. moccatore, moccadore, a snuffer, <« ML. as if 
*mucatorium, < mucare, wipe the nose, < mucus, 
muccus, mucus: see mucus.) A handkerchief. 
For eyen and nose the nedethe a mokadour 
Or sudary. Lydgate, Advice toan Old Gentleman, xi 
{Also moc- 
cason, moccas- 
sin, mocassen, 
Algonkin maw- 
cahsun, makka- 
sin, makasin; a 
shoe (see def.).] 
A shoe or cov- 
er for the feet, 
made of deer- 
skin or other 
soft leather, 
without a stiff sole, and usually ornamented on 
the upper side: the shoe customarily worn by 
the American Indians. 
All the footsteps had the prints of moccasins. 
J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xil. 
Moccasin embroidery. Same as grass-embroidery. 
[Also mocca- 
son, mocassin (4); appar. short for moccasin- 
snake, which is then ¢ moccasinl + snake; but 
the reference to moccasin! is not explained. ] 
A venomous serpent of the United States. (a) 
Anetstrodon (or Toxrvcophis or Trigonocephalus) piscirorus, 
a somewhat aquatic snake of the southern United States, 
resembling the copperhead, Anciztrodon contortriz, specif- 
ically called water-moccasin, sometimes iwater-riper. Bee 
cut on following page. (b) The same or a very similar 
snake found on dry land, the so-called high-land moccasin, 
A, atrofuscus, known in the southern United States as the 
cottonmouth, and much dreaded. Moccasins are rather 
small snakes, commonly about two feet long, dark olive- 
brown above and yellowish-brown below, with blackish 
bars and blotches. They are much darker in color than the 
copperhead, lacking the bright bronzy tints of the latter, 
and there is a whitish or light streak along the lip: they 
also have the scales in 25 instead of 23 rows, and no loral 
pe The top of the head is mostly covered with scales 
ike those of the back, instead of large regular plates as in 
innocuous serpents; it is flat and broad, and shows the pit 
parce the eyes and nose as in all the Crotalide or pit- 
pers. 


Moccasin. 


Water-moccasin (Anctstrodon pisctvorus). 


moccasined (mok’a-sind or -snd), a. [« moc- 
casinl + -ed2,) Woaring or covered with moc- 
casins. 


Our moccasined feet made no noise. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 883. 


moccasin-flower (mok’a-sin-flou’ér), n. See 

Cypripedium, Indian-shoe, and lady’s-slipper. 

moccasin-plant (mok’a-sin-plant), n. Same 
as moccasin-flower. 

moccasin-snake (mok’s-sin-snik), ». [See 
moccasin2,] Same as moccasin2, 

moccenigot,. [Also moccinigo, < It. macenigo, 
moccenigo, moccinigo, so called from Mocenigo, 
@® patrician family of Venice.] A small coin 
formerly current in Venice, worth about 18 
United States cents. 

You shall not give me six crowns . .. nor half aducat; 

no, nor a moccinezo. B. Jonson, Volpone, fi. 1. 


Mal. Lend me the trifling ducata. .. . 
Cor. Nota moccenigo. Shirley, Gentlemen of Venice, !. 1. 


mocha (m6’kA),. ([< Mocha (see def.).] 1. A 
choice quality of coffee, properly that produced 
in Yemen in Arabia, Mocha being its port. The 
mocha of general commerce, however, is ob- 
tained from other sources. The kernels are 
smaller than in other varieties.—2. One of 
certain geometrid moths, notably of the genus 
Ephyra, having somewhat the color of burnt 
coffee: as, the dingy mocha, E. orbicularia ; the 
birch mocha, E. pendularia.—3. A cat of a 
black color intermixed with brown: so called 
from the Mocha stone. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


Mocha pebble. Same as Mocha stone (which 
see, under stone). 

Mocha senna. Same as India senna (which see, 
under senna). 

Mocha stone. See stone. 

moche't, a.and adv. A Middle English form of 
much, 


moche? (mosh), ». [F.] A package of spun 
silk: a French Soa used in netsh for the 
unbroken parcels of silk received from the 
continent of Europe. 

mochelt, a. andn. A Middle English form of 
mickle. 

mochras, mochurrus (m6’kras, m6’kur-us), 7. 
(Hind. mochras.] An astringent gummy exuda- 
tion from a kind of cotton-tree, Bombax Mala- 
baricum (B. heptaphyllum, L.), in India: used 
medicinally by the natives. 

mock! (mok),v. [(< ME. mokken, < OF. mocquer, 
moquer, F. moquer = Pr. mochar = It. moccare, 
mock; ef. MD. mocken, mumble, = MLG. G. 
mucken, mumble, grumble, = Sw. mucka = Dan. 
mukke, mumble; cf. W. mocio, Gael. mag, mock, 
deride; L. maccus, a buffoon; Gr. paxoc, mock- 
ery, mock, mimic, ridicule. The relations of 
these forms are undetermined; the word is 
supposed to be ult. imitative.] I. trans. 1. 
To treat derisively or contemptuously; make 
ale of by mimicry, ridicule, or sarcasm; de- 
ride. 
They utterly despise and mock sooth-sayin d divi- 

dations of thin 8 Tho come by the flight, sad’ voices of 


birds, and all other divination of vain superstition. 
Str T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi. 11. 


Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud. 1 Ki. xviii. 27. 


She mocks all her wooers out of sult. 
Shak., Much Ado, ff. 1. 864. 


2. To simulate, imitate, or mimic; produce a 
semblance of. 


To see the life as lively mock'’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death. Shak., W. T., v. 3. 20. 


I would mock thy chaunt anew, 
But I cannot mimick it. 
Tennyson, Second Song to the Owl. 


mock! (mok), ”. and a. 


mock? (mok), n. 


mockable (mok’sa-bl), a. 


mockadot, mockadoet, n. 
mockadourt, ”. 
mockaget (mok’aj), n. [< mock] + -age.] Mock- 


mock-apple (mok’ap’1), n. 
mockardt, 2. 


mockawt, ”. 
mock-beggart (mok’beg“iir), n. [< mock!, v., + 
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8. To deceive by simulation or premeer dis- 
appoint with false expectation; fool 
Thou hast mocked me and told me lies. Judges xvi. 10. 
Mind is a light which the gods mock us with, 
To lead those false who trust it. 
HM. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
4+. To set at naught; defy. 

I would . . . mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shak., M. of V., ti. 1. 90. 
=Syn. 1. Ridicule, via bar taunt), jeer at, gibe at, take 
off, make game of.—2, Mimac, Ape, etc. See imitate.— 3, 
To delude. ; 

II. intrans. To use ridicule or derision; gibe 
or jeer; flout: often with at. 

Vase not to scorne and mocke as an Ape. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), £ 110. 
The adversaries saw her, and did mock at her sabbaths. 
Lam. i. 7. 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 
Shak., Rich. IL., £ 8. 298. 
(< mock}, v.] I. n. 
1. Derisive or contemptuous action or speech ; 
also, a bringing into contempt or ridicule. 
And other-whiles with bitter mockes and mowes 
He would him scorne. Spenser, F. Q., VI. vii. 49. 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 5. 33. 


And have a great care, Mistress Abigail, 
How you depress the Spirit any more 
With your rebukes and mocks. 
Beau. and Fl., Scornful Lady, iv. 1 


2. That which one derides or mocks. 


A Puritan gentleman is her mock and nothin 
A. E. Barr, Frien 


8. Mimicry; imitation., [Rare.] 
Now reach a strain, my lute, 


Above her (the nightingale’s} mock, or be for ever mute, 
Crashaw, Masic's Duel. 
4, Atrifle. (Prov. Eng.]—5. Mock turtle. 
I once had some cheap mock in an eating-house, and it 
tasted like stewed tripe with a little glue. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 218. 
To make a mock of, to make a subject of mockery ; de- 
ride or bring into contempt. 


They crucify again uuto themselves the Son of God, and 
make a mock of him. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 


To make mock (or mocks) at, to make light of ; make 


sport of. 
which I had so often despised, 


Was this the face... 
made mocks at, made merry with? Lamb, Old Actors. 


II, a. 1. Feigned; counterfeit; spurious: as, 
mock heroism; mock modesty; a mock battle. 


I fear me, some be rather mock gospellers than faithful 
ploughmen. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain and that alone can cure. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 18. 


2. Having close resemblance, as if imitative. 
— Mock brawn, gold, etc. See the nouns.— Mock lead, 
mock ore, pop names of blende.— Mock moon. See 
raselene.— Mock vet. See 

e nouns.— Mock sun. e parhelion.— Mock turtle, 

a dish consisting of calf's head stewed or baked, and s0 
with sauces and condiments as to resemble turtle. 


else. 
Olivia, L 


{Origin obscure.] 1. A root 
orstump. Hallivell. [Prov. Eng.] —2. A tuft 
of sedge. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

{< mock1 + -able.] 
Capable of being mocked ; exposed to derision. 
(Rare. ] 


Those that are 
lous in the country as the behaviour of the coun 
mockable at the court. Shak., As you Like it, 


manners at the court are as ridicu- 

is most 
2. 49. 

See moccado. 

A variant of muckender. 


ery. 
Thus speaketh the Prophete by an fronye— that is, in de- 
rision, or mockage. Bible of 1551, 2 Chron. xvili., note. 


I wonder at the young men of our days, 
That they can doat on pleasure, or what ’tis 
The pleas title to, unless in mockage. 
Mi . More Dissemhblers Besides Women, I. 2. 
The wild balsam- 
ee Echinocystis and balsam-apple. 
ME. mokarde, < OF. mocquart, 
moquart, a mocker, deceiver, < mocquer, mock: 
see mock!, v.) A mocker; deceiver. 

Avaryce, ryche and harde, 


Ys a thefe, a mokerad (read mokarde). 
MS. Hart. 1701, f. 41. (Halliwell.) 


An obsolete form of macaw. 


apple. 


obj. beggar.) An uncharitable or inhospitable 
person: as, mock-beggar’s hall. 


A gentleman without meanes is like a faire house with- 
out furniture or any inhabitant, save onely an idle house- 
keeper; whose rearing was chargeable to the owner, and 
painfull to the builder, and all ill bestowed, to make a 
mock-beggar that hath no good morrowe for his next neigh- 
bour. Rich Cabinet furnished with Varietie of Excellent 

[| Description (1616). (Nares.) 


mock-bird (mok’bérd), . 


mocket? (mok’et), 2. 
mocketer (mok’et-ér), n. 
mock 


mock- 


mocking-bird 
A mocking-bird. 


The mock-bird is ever surest to please when it is most 
iteelf. Goldemsth, Animated Nature, IIL v. 2. 


mocker (mok’ér),. 1. Qne who or that which 


mocks, as by mimicry, derision, or deceit. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. Prov. xx. L 


But, beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that 
they told you there should be mockers in the last time. 

Jude 17, 18 


2. A mocking-bird; one of the Mimine. 


mockernut (mok’ér-nut),. The white-hearted 


hickory, Carya tomentosa. The nut is sweet and olly, 
very thick-shelled, and not flattened as in the white hickory. 
See Carya, caryin, and hi. 


mockery (mok’ér-i), #.; pl. mockeries (-iz). [ 


ME. mokkery, < OF. , F. moquerie, 
mockery, < moquer, mock: see mock!.] 1. The 
act of mocking; derisive or deceitful speech 
or action. 
He never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts, 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. Derision; ridicule; careless insult or con- 
tempt; sport; jest. 
Now am I fayn 
Thow shalt not laughe atte me in mok H 
ffor thow hast lost thy sheld as wele as I. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 2880. 


To set before their eyes the injury that they had unjustly 
done the holy place, and the cruel handling of the city, 
whereof they made a mockery. 2 Mac. viii. 17. 


Is not this meer mockery, to thank God for what hee can 
doe, but will not? Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxi. 


They were delivered up to be the spoil and mockery of 
nations. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, il. 14. 
3. Counterfeit appearance; false show; sham. 


Hence, horrible shadow ! 


Unreal mockery, hence! 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 107. 


And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. 
Pope, Elegy to the Mem. of an Unfortunate Lady, 1. 57. 


The isco what is called military glory. 
mner, Speech at Cambridge, Aug. 27, 1846. 
4, Vain effort; fruitless labor; that which dis- 
appoints or frustrates. 


It is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious 


Shak., Hamiet, £ 1. 146 
=8yn. 2. Mimicry, jeering, gibes. 
ocketit (mok’et), n. (Cf. mocketer.]) A nap- 
(Hallitcell.) 
Same as moquette. 
Same as moccador. 
[< mock}, v., + obj. 
God.] One who mocks at God or divine things; 
a blasphemer. 
You monsters, scorners, and mock-Gods. 
S. Ward, Sermons, p. 100. (Davies.) 
estt (mok’ gest), n. As mock1, v., + ob). 
guest.} One who seems to offer hospitality, but 
only in empty show, like the Barmecide in the 
Arabian Nights. Davies. 


Those mock-guests are guilty in tempting others to tem 
them. Fuller, Holy State, I. i ” 


kin. Cotgrave. 


-Godt (mok’ god), n. 


mock-heroic (mok’hé-rd’ik), a. Counterfeiting . 


or burlesquing the heroic style, character, or 
bearing: as, @ mock-heroic poem; a mock-herotc 
swagger. 

-bird (mok’ing-bérd), n. An oscine 
passerine bird of the subfamily Mimine and 
restricted genus Mimus; a mock-bird or mocker. 
The best-known species is M. polygtottus, which abounds 


in the southerly parts of the United States; it is the most 
famous songster of America, and is much prized as a cage- 


Mocking-bird (Miwencs Polyglotius). 


bird. Its proper song is of remarkable com and va- 
riety, and des this the bird has a wond range, be- 
ing able to imitate almost any voice or even mere no 
This vocalization is confined to the male. The bird is about 
10 inches long and 14 in extent of w It is ashy-gray 
above, soiled-white below ; the bill and feet are black, an 
the wing- and tail-feathers in Pet pure white. The extent 
of this white on the wings and tail distinguishes the sexes, 


mocking-bird 
greatest in the male. The nest is placed in trees 
ushea, and is bulky and inartistic, built of as 
grass, leaves, etc. The eggs are bluish-green, heavily 
reckled with various brownish shades; they are 4 to 6 in 
number, measuring on an average linch by 0.75 inch. See 
Mimine. 7 : ; 
mockingly (mok’ing-li), adv. In a mocking or 
jeering manner; with ridicule, derision, or con- 
tempt; so as to disappoint, deceive, or cheat. 
‘*Let’s meete,” quoth Eccho, mockingly. 

Warner, Albion's England, ix. 45. 
mocking-stockt (mok’ing-stok), ». A laugh- 
ing-stock; a butt. 

None of vs... (but) shall be a mocking-stocke to our 
enemies. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, vi, 


bein 
and 


modalism (m6’dal-izm), n. 


™ 
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Their characteristic property as modals belongs to form 
rather than to matter; and Aristotle ought not to be con- 
sidered as unphilosophical for introducing them into the 
Organon. Grote, Aristotle, iv. 


Conjunct modal See conjunct.—Disjunct modal 
See dtsjunct. 


(< modal + -ism.] 
In theol., the doctrine, adopted by Sabellius in 
the third century, that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are different manifestations of 
one and the same person. 

The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity stands between 
tritheism and modaliam, now leaning to the one, now to 


the other, when either the tripersonality or the unity is 
emphasized. P. Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 68. 


Not prophanes nor wickednes, but Religion it selfe isa Modalist (m6’dal-ist), ». [< modal + -ist.] In 


ord, a mokingstock, & a matter of reproach. 
erkina, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 6. 
m -wren (mok’ing-ren), ». An American 
wren of the genus Thryothorus, such as the 
Carolina wren (7. ludovicianus) or Bewick’s wren 
(T. bewickt). 
mockish (mok’ish), a. [< mock! + -ish).] 
Mock; sham. 
After this mockishe eleccion, then was he crowned. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 67. 
mock-o (mok’or’anj),». 1. Any plant of 
the genus Philadelphus, but especially P. coro- 
narius. Its fragrance in blossom resembles that 
of orange-flowers. See syringa.—2. See wild 
orange, under orange. 
mock-shadow (mok’shad’6),n. Twilight. Hal- 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
mock-thrush (mok’thrush), n. A bird of the 
subfamily Mimine ; especially, one of the genus 
Harporhynchus, as the thrasher, H. rufus. 
mock-turtle (mok’tér’tl), a. Imitating turtle 
(soup): only in the phrase mock-turtle soup (an 
imitation of turtle soup made with calf’s head). 
mock-velvet (mok’vel’vet), ». A fabric made 
in imitation of velvet; especially, such a fabric 
in common use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, supposed to be the same as moccado. 
Hee weares his apparell much after the fashion; his 
means will not suffer him to come too nigh; they afford 
him mock-velvet. or satinisco. 
Sir T. Overbury, Characters, M6b. (Nares.) 
mocmain (mok’man), ». [Appar. of E. Ind. 
or Chin. origin; perhaps ¢ Chin. muh (= Jap. 
moku), tree, + mien (= Jap. men), cotton.) A 
white shining fiber of great lightness and elas- 
ticity, produced by the silk-cotton plant Bom- 
bax Malabaricum.—Mocmain truss, a truss stuffed 
with this fiber. 
moco (m0’ko), ». [Braz.] A Brazilian rodent 
of the family Cariide@ ; the rock-cavy, Cavia ru- 
pestris. 
mocuddum (m6-kud’um),”. [Also mokuddum, 
mocuddim, prop. mukaddam, < Hind. mugad- 
dam, a chief, leader; as adj., preceding; < Ar. 
awada, lead.] In India, a head man. Specif- 
cally —(@) The head man of a village, responsible for the 


collection of the revenue. (0) The head man of a gang of 
laborers or body of ns. Yule and Burnell. 


modt,. A Middle English form of mood}. 

mod, An abbreviation (a) of modern; (6) in 
music, of moderato. 

modal (m6’dal), a. and. [=F. Sp. Pg. modal 
= It. modale, < ML. modalis, pertaining to a 
mode, < L. modus, mode: see model, n.] I, a. 
1. Pertaining to or affected by a mode; relat- 
ing to the mode or manner, and not to the sub- 
stance. 

When we speak of faculties of the soul, we assert not 


with the schools their real distinction from it, but ony a 
modal diversity. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, fii. 


Specifically—2, Of or pertaining to a gram- 
matical mode. 


Other verb-phrasea, of a modal meaning, are made with 
the auxiliary verbs may, can, must, and ought. 
Whitney, Lasentials of Eng. Grammar, { 291. 


All those adjectives which have a modal secondary force 
are future. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 40. 


Modal abstraction, the fixing of the attention upon one 
particular mode of the object of imagination, to the neglect 
of the others: op to partial abstraction, by which, 
for example, we may think of the head of an animal with- 
out thinking of the rest of the body.— Modal categorical. 
See categorical.—Modal compositiont, the composition 
of an ens with one of those modes which are in their own 
nature distinguished from the ens.— Modal distinc- 
tiont, a distinction by which oneand thesame thing is dis- 
tinguished from itself by its possession of diverse modes, 
as the distinction of Philip drunk from Philip sober: a 
formalistic phrase.— Modal enunciation. See enuncia- 
tion.— Modal identityt, either the absence of modal dis- 
tinction, or the identity of a mode of things which may be 
reall dleinet modal propos ncn, a proposition in 
which the predicate is ed of the subject under some 
qualification: bat the term is almost always confined to 
propositions in which some fact is said to be possible, con- 
Bingen neceasary, or impossible.— Modal syllogism, a 
sy in one of whose premises is a modal proposition. 
. n. A modal proposition. 


moda 


modally (m6’ 


moddert, . 
mode! (m6d), n. 


theol., one who holds or professes modalism. 
c (mo-da-lis’tik), a. [< modalist + 
-ic.) In theol., of or pertaining to modalism. 
The presbyter Hippolytus was successful in convincing 
the leaders of that church that the Modalistic doctrine, 
taken in its strictness, was cones to Scripture. 
Harnack, Encyc. Brit., XXI. 127. 


modality (m6-dal’i-ti), .; pl. modalities (-tiz). 


ts F. modalité = Pg. modalidade = It. modalita, 
ML. modalita(t-)s, < modalis, modal: see mo- 
dal.) 1. The fact of being a mode.— 2, A de- 
termination of an accident; a mode. 

These excellencies are of more real and eternal worth 
than the angelical manner of moving so in an instant, and 
those other forms and modalities of their knowledge and 
volition. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 104. 
3. Mode in the logical sense; that wherein 
problematical, assertoric, and apodictic judg- 
ments are distinguished. 

Lastly, under the head of Modality, we have seen that 
all phenomena, as objects, are in themselves contingent, 
or only hypothetically necessary, i. e. necessary on the 


presupposition of the existence of something else. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 564. 


Just as the adjectives which contain the modal force of 
possibility can lose this modality, so also certain adjectives 
can assume the same, although the modality was not origi- 
nally in them. Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 44. 
4. In civil law, the quality of being limited as 
to time or place of performance, or, more loose- 
ly, of being suspended by a condition: said of 
a promise.— 5+. Same as modalism. 

To object that the faith in the Holy Trinity obliges us 
to as greate a difficulty as the Pontifician modatitic is very 
trifling, since that is onely matter of beliefe indefinite. 
We are not required to sa Seo the manner of the mys- 
terie. velyn, To Rev. Father Patrick. 
Adverbial modality. See adverbdial.— Categories of 
modality. See category, 1. 

dal-i), adv. In a modal manner; 
in & manner or relation expressing or indicating 
a mode or form; as regards mode or manner. 
Same as mauther. 
[Also, in grammar, logic, and 
music, mood; also, as mere L., modus; in ME. 
moede (def. 8), < OF. *moed, meuf, later mode, F . 
mode, manner, way, mode, style, fashion, = as 
Pg. It. modo, manner, mode (also Sp. Pg. t. 
moda, f., fashion, < F.) (ef. D. mode = G. mode 
=: Sw. mod = Dan. mode, style, fashion, < F.; G. 
Sw. Dan. modus, in grammar, ¢ L.), < L. modus, 
measure, due measure, rhythm, melody, etce., 
manner, way, mode, mode in grammar, ete.; 
akin to E. metel. The form mood, as used, along 
with mode, in grammar, music, and logic, is 
prob. due in part to some confusion with mood}, 
as if ‘an attitude of mind.’] 1. A manner of 
acting or doing; way of performing or effect- 
ing anything; method; way. 


A table richly spread in noes eee. er 
s ache ’ 


What modes of sight between each wide extreme ! 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 211. 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Tennyson, In Memorian, cvi. 
2, Customary manner; prevailing style; fash- 
ion. 
It was grown a Mode to be vicious, and they had rather 
be damned than be out of the fashion. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. xii 
To White Hall, and in the garden spoke to my Lord 
Sandwich, who is in his gold-buttoned suit, as the mode 
is, and looks nobly. Pepys, Diary, I1. 8. 
If after this we look on the people of mode in the coun- 
try, we find in them the manners of the last age. 
Addison, Country Manners. 
3. In gram., the designation, by the form of 
the verb, of the manner of our conception of 
an event or fact, whether as certain, contin- 
gent, possible, desirable, or the like. The modes 
of the English verb are the indicative, subjunctive, and tim- 
perative ; and other verbal phrases are usually called by 
the name of modes, as potential, conditional, and 80 on. 
See these terms. Also commonly, but less properly, mood. 


4, The natural disposition or the manner of 
existence or action of anything; a form: as, 


mode 


heat is a mode of motion; reflection is a mode 
of consciousness. 


There is something in things which neither is the thing 
itself, nor another t ing, nor yet nothing, but a certain 
medium betwixt them both. And this used to be called 
a mode: for example, A degree of quality is not quality, 
nor yet is it wholly nothing, but a mode, 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 


A mode is the manner of existence of a thing. Take, 
for example, a piece of wax. The wax may be round or 
square or of any other definite figure; it may also be solid 
or fluid. Its existence in any of these modes is not essen- 
tial; it may change from one to another without any sub- 
stantial alteration. As the mode cannot exist without a 
substance, we can accord to it only a secondary or pre- 
carious existence in relation to the substance, to which 
we accord the privilege of existing by itself, per se exis- 
tere; but thongh the substance be not astricted to any 
particular mode of existence, we must not suppose that it 
can exist, or at least be conceived by us to exist, in none. 
All modes are therefore variable states ; and though some 
mode is nece for the existence of a thing, any individ- 
ual mode is accidental. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., viii. 


Iam... assured that those modes of consciousness 
which I call perceptions and imaginations, in as far only 
as they are ea of consciousness, exist in me. 

Deacartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), fil. 


Where the substantiality of God, as the ‘‘highest mo- 
nad,” is insisted on, the finite monads become mere modes 
of his existence. E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 82. 


That mode or process of the Moral Faculty which we 
call Conscience. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 34). 


5. A combination of ideas. See the quota- 
tions. 


Modes T call such complex ideas, which, however com- 

unded, contain not in them the supposition of subsist- 

g by themselves, but are considered as dependencies ou 
or affections of substances. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xii. 14. 


There are some [modes] which are only variations or dif- 
ferent combinations of the same simple idea,... asa 
dozen, or score: which are nothing but the ideas of so 
many distinct units added together: and these I call sim- 
ple modes, as being contained within the bounds of one 
simple idea. Locke, Human Understanding, IL rii. 5. 


Combinations of simple ideas of different kinds I have 
called ‘‘ mixed modea,’ 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xii. 5. 


6. In logic: (a) A modification or determina- 
tion of a proposition with reference to possibil- 
ity and necessity. (b) A variety of syllogism. 
See mood2, the more usual but less proper form. 


Tindall would be fayne wit in what figure it is made; he 
shal finde in the first figure and in the third mode, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 504. 


(c) The consignificate of a part of speech. (d) 
An accidental determination.— 7. In music: 
(a) A species or form of scale; a method of di- 
viding the interval of the octave for melodic 
purposes; an arrangement of tones within an 
octave at certain fixed intervals from each other. 
Three great x brea of modes are to be distinguished — the 
ancient Greek, the Gregorian, medieval, or ecclesiastical 
and the modern. These three were successively derived 
from each other, but with noteworthy changes of both 
principle and nomenclature. (1) In the Greek system each 
mode consisted of two tetrachords (two whole steps and 
one half-step in each) ae one whole step (the diazeuctic 
tone). The nature and the name of the mode varied ac- 
cording to the tetrachord used asa basis and according to 
aie poster of the diazeuctic tone, or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the relative order of the whole svepe and half- 
steps. When the diazeuctic tone lay between the two com- 

nent tetrachords, the mode was named simply from the 

trachord used — the mode containing Dorian tetrachords 
was called Dorian or Doric, etc.; but when it lay below or 
above both of them, the prefixes hypo- and hyper- respec- 
tively were added, as Hypophryyian, Hyperiydian, etc. Be- 
low is a table of the nine original modes, reckoned up- 
ward, the whole steps being indicated by —, the half-ste 
by v, the constituent tetrachords by ——., and the 
geuctic tone by +: 


I. Dorian, eC Te LE EE 


a Ee Le aR 

Il. Phrygian, * —*~ * —*—* —*v*— * 
= 

III. Lydian, —*—*VFt_*tF_ tity t 


LS <P aa Se 
IV. Hypodorian, or ©olian, *—*~ * — * *_ a_¢ 


eee eee * 


V. Hypophrygian, Ionian, or Iastian, 
+ wo 


a * 


+ iN ea Se 
VI. Hypolydian,* —* —*—* wv fi #y 


VII. Hyperdorian, or Mixolydian, 


SE ETI a, Oe 
VIII. Hyperphrygian, or Locrian, 
*_*§ YU#_*# rea Se 


nt 
IX. Hyperlydian, *—*—*v ¥_*_* Ut _e 


These modes were embodied in scales of about two octaves, 
sometimes called transposing scales, which were more or 
leas susceptible of transposition. By the later theorists fif- 
teen such scales were recognized, each derived from onc of 
the foregoing modes, and beginning at a different pitch, 
each a half-step higher than the preceding. These scales, 
though not always differing from each other in mode, but 
only in relative pitch, were also called modes, and were 
named like the modes themselves, Assuming the lowest 


mode 


tone of the lowest scale to be A, the series of later scales or 
“*modes” would be: 


Hypodorian, embodying mode IV. above, A. 
Hypolcntan, Hypoiastian, or lower Hypophrygian (mode 


Hypop (mode V.), B. 

Hypoewolian, or lower Hypolydian (mode VI.), C. 
Hypolydian (mode VI.), C3. 

Dorian @node L), D. 

Ionian, Iastian, or lower Phrygian (mode IT.) Ep. 


pint dae (mode II.), E. 

olian, or lower Lydian (mode III.), F. 

Lydian (mode ITI.), F¢. 

Hyperdorian, or Mixolydian (mode VTI.), G. 

Hy peronian, Hyperiastian, or higher Mixolydian (mode 
-), GZ. 

Hyperphrygian, or Hypermixolydian (mode VIII.), A. 

Hypereclian, or lower rlydian (mode IX.), Bry. 

Hyperlydian (mode IX.), 


The fact that the term mode has been applied from very 
early times both to the ideal octave-forms, or true modes, 
and to the practical scales or tonalities based upon them 
has led to great confusion. Furthermore, the extant data 
of the subject are fragmentary and obscure, so that author- 
ities differ widely. (The summary here given is taken 
chiefly from Alfred Richter.) The esthetic and moral 
value of the different modes was much discussed by the 
Greeks, and melodies were written in one or other of the 
modes according to the sentiment intended to be expressed. 
(2) The Gregorian, medieval, or ecclesiastical system was 
originally intended partly to follow the ancient system. 
Several of the old modes were retained, but subsequently 
received curiously trans names. The system was 
initiated by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the latter part of 
the fourth cen , perfected by Gregory the Great about 
600, and still er extended between the eleventh and 
sixteenth centuries. Itexercised a deep influence upon the 
beginnings of modern music, and is still in use in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The ecclesiastical modes differ from 
each other both in the relative position of their “finals ” or 
key-notes and in the order of their whole steps and half- 
steps. They are authentic when the final is the lowest 
tone of the ambitus or compass, and plagal when it is the 
fourth tone from the bottom. Four authentic modes were 
established by Ambrose, the four corresponding plagal 
modes were added by Gregory, and six others were sub- 
sequently appended, making fourteen in all. In each 
mode certain tones are regarded as specially important— 
the final, on which every melody must end, and which is 
n uivalent to the modern key-note ; the dominant, 
or principal reciting-note; and the mediant and partici- 

t, on which phrases (other than the first and last) may 
Besta and end: these are generically called modulations. 

the modes are snecer ans of transposition. Assuming 
the final of the first mode to be A, the full series is as fol- 
lows (finals are marked F, dominants D, and mediants M): 


L Dorian(authen- F M D 
tic d—e-f—g—a—b-c—d 
I. H F MD 
(p i i ta a a 
III. Phrygian (authentic) e~f—g—a—b~c—d—e 
V. Hypophrygi- F MD 
an Diegal)..ne—d—et—g—a—b 
Vv. oon centhenee) . «. —g—a—b~-c—d—erf 
VI. Hypoly M F D 
(piagal) sae iat ena “maid 7 
VII. Mixolydian (authentic). a raat cea 
VIIL Hy pesalaolyclan M F(M) D 
(plagai)........... Se eee 
IX. Xolian (authentic).......... ce eee 
X. Hypoeolian (plagal) ota e 
XI. *Locrian (authentic) b-c—d—e~f—g—a—b 
Hypolocrian F MD 


XIL * 
(plagal).... Sa eae a a ef 


esneeeeeeeneoaas 


‘. nian 
(olarat) rere g—a—b-c—d—e-f—g 
*Not used, on account of the tritone between B and F. 


(8) In the modern system only two of the historic modes 
are retained — the major, equivalent to the Greek Lydian 
and the medieval Ionian, and the minor (in its full form), 
equivalent to the Greek and medieval Aolfan. These 
modes differ from each other in the order of their whole 
steps and half-steps, as follows: 


Maj OF oi. oes kee conteses *#Fi Fy Fete tH 
Minor (full or descending) * — * wt tity F #_* 
‘{nstrumental”).. *7— *v *—*—* eu *—~*u * 
ascending)........ *#_ fy tif titi ty 


See minor, and scale, (b) In medieval music, a 
term by which the relative time-value or rhyth- 
mic relation of notes was indicated. Two kinds 
of modes were recognized: the great, fixing the relation 
between the notes called “‘large” and ‘‘long,” and the 
a fixing that between those called ‘‘ long” and “breve”; 
and each of these kinds might also be perfect, making the 
longer note equal to three of the shorter, or imperfect, 
Br Ae it equal to two of the shorter. 
8+. Measure; melody; harmony. 

Musyce, a damysel of oure hows that syngeth now lyhtere 
moedes or probasyons, now hevyere. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, fi. prose 1 

9. In lace-making: (a) An unusual decorative 
stitch or fashion, characteristic of the pattern 
of any special sort of lace; especially, a small 
piece of such decorative work inserted in the 


pattern of lace. Hence, because such decorative in- 
sertions are more open than the reat of the pattern, mode 
is used as equivalent to jour. 


mode!+ (m6d), ». #. 


mode*}, n. 
mode-book (méd’bik), ». A fashion-book. 
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The use of meshed grounds extended [1650-1720], and 
grounds composed entirely of varieties of modes were 
made. Eneyc. Brit., XIV. 186. 


(6) The filling of openwork meshes or the like 
between the solid parts of the pattern.— 10, A 
garment for women’s wear, apparently a man- 
tle with a hood, worn in England in the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Certain wardrobes of the third story were ransacked, 
and their contents, in the shape of brocaded and hooped 
petticoats, satin sacques, black modes, lace lappets, etc., 
were brought down in armfuls by the Abigails. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xviii. 


Accidental mode. See substantial mode.— Adverbial 
mode, that sort of modification of a proposition that may 
be effected by the addition of such adverbs as possibly and 
rai riy.— All the mode, all the fashion ; very on- 
able. 


There laid out 108. upon 
gloves, very pretty and all 


Pormal mode. See formal.— Immediate mode, a mode 
which is attributed immediately to its subject; mediate 
mode, one which is attributed to its subject by the inter- 
vention of another mode.— Intrinsic mode, in logic. See 
intrinsic.— Material mode. See material.— Meta = 
cal mode of on. See metaphysical.— ed 
mode. (a) In music. See maneria. (6) pl. In the phi- 
Josophy of Locke. See def. 5— Nominal mode, that sort 
of modification of the meaning of a peopel which may 
be effected by such phrases as “it is possible that,” or 
‘it is necessary that."— Substantial mode, a mode that 
affects a substance in so far as it is substance (as, for ex- 
ae existence); accidental mode, a mode which only 
modifies an accident.= Syn. 1. Method, Way, etc. (see 
manner|), process. 


ndents and painted leather 
mode. Pepys, Diary, I. 404. 


[< model, n.] To conform 
to the mode or fashion: with an indefinite #¢. 
[Rare.] 

He could not mode it or comport either with French 


fickleness or Italian pride. 
Fuller, Worthies, Warwick, ITI. 274. 


A Middle English form of mood}, 


Her head-dress cannot be described ; it was like nothing 
in the mode-book or out of it. 
Mrs. Henry Wood, East Lynne, vii. 


model (mod’el), n. and a. [Formerly also mod- 


ell (= D. model = G. Sw. modell = Dan. model), 
<« OF. modelle, F. modéle = Sp. Pg. modelo = 
It. modello, a model, mold, ¢ L. *modellus, dim. 
of modulus, measure, standard, dim. of modus, 
measure: see model, and cf. module, modulus, 
mould4, mold4.] I, n. 1. A standard for imi- 
tation or comparison; anything that serves 
or may serve as a pattern or type; that with 
which something else is made to agree in form 
or character, or which is regarded as a fitting 
exemplar. 

It is natural for men to think that government the best 
under which they drew their first breath, and to propose 


it as a model and standard for all others. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vii. 


(These works] are put into the hands of our youth, and 
cried up as els for imitation. Goldsmith, The Bee. 


I regarded her as a model, and yet it was a part of her 
perfection that she had none of the stiffness of a pattern. 
H. James, Jr., Louisa Pallant, ii. 
2. Specifically—(a) A detailed pattern of a 
thing to be made; a representation, generally 
in miniature, of the parts, proportions, and 
other details to be copied in a complete pro- 
duction. 
Hollandes state, the which I will present 


In cartes, in mappes, and eke in models made. 
Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland (1572). 


A dozen angry models jetted steam : 
A petty railway ran. Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
A little model the Master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 
What the child is to the man. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 
(b) In the fine arts: (1) A living person who 
serves & painter or sculptor as the type of a 
figure he is painting or modeling, or poses for 
that purpose during the execution of the work; 
also, one who poses before a class to serve as 
an object to be drawn or painted. (2) In sculp- 
ture, also, an image in clay or plaster intended to 
be reproduced in stone or metal. (3) A canon, 
such as the sculptural canons of Polycletus and 
Lysippus, or the fancied rigid canons for the 
human form in ancient Egypt. See horus 
and Lysippan.—3. A plan or mode of forma- 
tion or constitution; type shown or manifest- 
ed; typical form, style, or method: as, to build 
a house on the model of a Greek temple; to 
form one’s style on the model of Addison. 
It (a proposition] hath much the model and frame of our 


oath of allegiance, but with some modification. 
Donne, Letters, cxxvi. 


The church remains according to the old model, though 
it has been ruined and repaired. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 188. 


modeler, modeller (mod’el-ér), n. 


modelesst (m6d’les), a. 


modeling, modelling (mod’el-ing), n. 


modeling 


The cathedral at Saltzburg is built on the model of saint 
Peter's at Rome. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 218. 


The ship was of a model such as I had never seen, and 

the rigging had a musty odor. 
G. W. Curtis, Prue and I, p. 147. 

4. A mechanical imitation or copy of an ob- 
ject, generally on a miniature scale, designed 
to show its formation: as, a model of Jerusa- 
lem or of Cologne cathedral; a model of the 
human body. Hence—5. An exact reproduc- 
tion; a facsimile. [Rare.] 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

Which was the model of that Danish seal. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 50. 
6+. An abbreviated or brief form. See mod- 
ule, 1. 

This gave occasion to the deputy governonr to write that 
treatise about arbitrary government, which he first ten- 
dered to the deputies in a model, and finding it approved 
by some, and silence in others, he drew it up more at 
large. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 283. 
The New Model. See New Model. 

II. a. 1. Serving as a model.—2. Worthy 
to serve as a model or exemplar; exemplary: 
as, 8 model husband. 

There is a model lodging-house in Westminster, the pri- 
vate pro a Lord Kinnaird. 

ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 845. 
Model doll, a large figure, more or less resembling the 
human form, sometimes of life-size, dressed in any fashion 


which it may be desired to exemplify, and serving as a 
model of dress. Such model dolls were formerly much 


used. 
model (mod’el), v.; pret. and pp. modeled or 


modelled, ppr. modeling or modelling. [Formerly 
also modell ; < F. modeler = Sp. Pg. modelar = 
It. modellare, model; from the noun: see model, 
n.] I. trans. 1. To form or plan according 
to a model; make conformable to a pattern or 
type; construct or arrange in a set manner. 
By what example can they shew that the form of Church 


Discipline must be minted and modell'd out to secular pre- 
tences ? Milton, Reformation in Eng., ff. 


Those, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious Care, 
Who model Nations. 
Prior, First Hymn of Callimachus. 


The camp seemed like a community modelled on the 
principle of Plato's republic. 
Quoted in Prescott’s Ferd. and Isa., £. 14. 


(Nothing) justifies even a suspicion that vertebre are 
modelled after an ideal pattern. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 210. 
2. To mold or shape on or as on a model; give 
form to by any means: as, to model a hat on a 
block; to model a ship; specifically, in dratcin 
or painting, to give an appearance of natura. 
relief to. 
Every face, however full, 
Padded round with flesh and fat, 
Is but modell’d on a skull. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. 
8. To make a model of; execute a copy or rep- 
resentation of; imitate in form: as, to model 
8 figure in wax. 
When they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars. Milton, P. L., vill. 79. 
Many a oup that sailed the main 
Was mod 


o'er and o'er n. 
Longfellow, Building of the Ship. 
II. intrans. 1. To make a model or models; 
especially, in the fine arts, to form a work of 
some plastic material: as, to model in wax.— 2. 
To take the form of a model; assume a typical 
or natural appearance, or, in a drawing or paint- 
ing, an appearance of natural relief. — 
The face now begins to model and look round. 
F. Fowler, Charcoal Drawing, p. 44. 
One who 
models; especially, one who forms models or 
figures in clay, wax, or plaster. 
[< model + -less.] 
Measureless. 
Using suche mercilesse crueltie to his forraine enimies, 
and such modelesse rigour to his native citizens. 
Greene, Carde of Fancie (1587). 
[ Ver- 
bal n. of model, v.) The act or occupation 
of forming models, or of bringing objects or 
figures to a desired form; specifically, in the 
jine arts, the act of a sculptor in shaping his 
model for any piece of carving, or the art of 
en eee models; also, the bringing of surfaces 
of the carving itself into proper relief and mod- 
ulated relation; in painting, etc., the rendering 
of the appearance of relief and of natural so- 
lidity and curvature. 
A new school of taxidermists, with new methods, whose 
aim is to combine knowledge of anion ; 


an ng 
with taxidermic technique, are now coming to the Cape 
and the next generation will discard all processes o 


“staffing "in favour of modelling. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 90. 


modeling 


The present work is very happily grouped, and painted 
with unusual care, though even here the modelling in the 
numerous portraits — ostensibly those of the Charterhouse 
pensioners — is painstaking rather than really firm or ex- 
pressive of the structure beneath. 

The Academy, May 25, 1889, p. 365. 
Modeling-tools, in sculp., the tools, made of wood, 
bone, or metal, used by sculptors in forming their models 


I) 


CC —iE— 


Modeling-tools. 


of clay or plaster. The chief forms now in use are given 
in the accompanying illustration. 


mode -board (mod’el-ing-bord), n. A board 
used in loum-molding to give shape to the mold. 
E. H. Knight. 

modeling-clay (mod’el-ing-kla), n. Fine plas- 
tie clay, specially prepared for artists’ use in 
modeling by kneading with glycerin, or by other 
methods. 

modeling-loft (mod’el-ing-léft), x. 
mold-loft. 

modeling-plane (mod’el-ing-plan),». Incarp., 
a short plane used for planing on rounded sur- 
faces. 7 is from 1 to 5 inches long, and from 
2 inch to 2 inches wide. E. H. Knight. 

modeling-stand (mod’el-ing-stand), ». In 
sculp., @ small wooden table with a round mov- 
able top, at a convenient height, used for sup- 
porting a mass of clay while the sculptor is at 


work upon it. The stand, which is usually mounted 
on three legs, has a flat piece of wood set horizontally be- 
tween the legs, about half-way down, on which modeling- 


tools, etc., may be laid. 
modelizet (mod’el-iz), v. t. [< model + -ize.] To 
frame according to a model; give shape to; 
mold. B. Jonson. 
Which some devout bunglers will undertake to manage 
and modelize. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 426. (Davies.) 
modeller, mode . See modeler, modeling. 
model-wood (mod’el-wid),. The hard light- 

colored wood of the rubiaceous tree Adina 
Nauclea) cordifolia. (India. ] 
odenese (m0-de-nés’ or-néz’),a.andn. (<It. 
Modenese, < Modena, Modena.) I, a. Of or be- 
longing to Modena. 

. n. sing. or pl. A native or an inhabitant of 
the city or province or former duchy of Modena 
in northern Italy; people of Modena. 

moder}t,n. A ididle English form of mother1, 
moder“t,v.t. (< OF. moderer, F. modérer = Sp. 
Pg. moderar = It. moderare, cL. moderare, reg- 
ulate: see moderate.] To moderate; regulate, 
especially the temper or disposition; calm; 
quiet. 
Gladly the two dukes of Berrey and Borgoune wolde 


haue modered that voiaye, but they might nat be herde. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. clxxxvil. 


These tydynges somewhat modered dyuers mennes hartes, 
so that they were nere at the poynte to haue broken their 
voyage. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., III. clxxxvii. 


moderablet, a. (< L. moderabilis, moderate, < 
moderare, moderate: see moderate, v.) Tem- 

erate; moderate. Cockeram. 

Boderado (mod-e-ri’dso), n. [(< Sp. moderado, 
moderate.] In mod. Spanish hist., a member of 
® political party of conservative tendencies. 

moderancet, ». [ME., < OF. moderance = It. 
moderanza, € ML. moderantia, moderation, ¢ L. 
moderan(t-)s, ppr. of moderare, moderate: see 
moderate, v.) oderation. Caxton. 

moderantism (mod’e-ran-tizm),n. [< F. modé- 
rantisme, ¢ modérant, ppr. of modérer, regulate: 
see moderate.) The practice or profession of 
moderation, especially in political opinion or 
measures: a term used in nee during and 
since the first revolution with reference to the 
class of persons called moderates in a political 
sense. 


In Paris Robespierre determined to increase the pres- 
sure of the Terror; no one should accuse him of moderan- 


Eneye. Brit., XX. 604. 

moderate (mod’e-rat), v.; pret. and pp. moder- 
ated, ppr. moderating. [< P. moderatus, pp. of 
moderare (> ult. E. moder2), regulate, restrain, 
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Same as 


moderate (mod’e-rat), a. and n. 


moderateness (mod’e-rat-nes), 7. 
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moderate, < moder-, modes-, a stem appearin 
also in modestus, moderate, discreet. modest 
modus, measure: see model and modest.) I, 
trans. 1, To reduce the amount or intensity of; 
lessen; reduce; restrain; specifically, to re- 
duce from a large amount or great degree toa 
medium quantity or intensity: as, to moderate 
the heat of a room; to moderate one’s anger, 
ardor, or passions. 
I had rather 
Your art could force him to return that ardour 
To me I bear to him, or give me power 


To moderate my passions. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Prophetess, iL 1. 


Fear, . .. if it have not the light of true understand- 
ing concerning God wherewith to be mvderated, breedeth 
likewise superstition. Hovker, Eccles. Polity, v. 3. 


We saw sand cast upon the earth to moderate the fer- 
tility. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98. 


Though Love moderated be the best of Aftfections, yet 
the Extremity of it is the worst of Passions. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 114, 


2. To decide as a moderator; judge. (Rare.] 


It paaseth mine ability to moderate the question. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, 


If any of them grudge this book a room, and suspect it 
of new or dangerous doctrine, you who know us all can 
best moderate. Donne, Letters, ivi. 


=Syn. 1. To mitigate, abate, appease, pacify, quiet, as- 
guage, soothe, soften. 

II, infrans. 1. To become less violent, se- 
vere, rigorous, or intense: as, the storm begins 
to moderate. 


Mine herte for thee is disconsolate, 
My paines also nothing me moderate, 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 1. 516. 


When his profit moderated, 
The fury of his heart abated. 
S. Buller, Hudibras, III. if 468. 


2. To preside as a moderator, as at a meeting. 
—To moderate in a call, in Presbyterian churches, to 
preside at a congregational meeting at which a call is 
addressed to a minister — a duty performed by a minister 
of the presbytery to which the congregation belongs. 


[< L. mode- 
ratus (> It. moderato = Sp. Pg. moderado = F. 
modéré), pp. of modcrare, regulate: see moder- 
ate, v.} L a. 1, Restrained; temperate; keep- 
ing within somewhat restricted limits in action 
or opinion; avoiding extremes or excess; think- 
ing or acting soberly or temperately: as, to be 
moderate in all things; @ moderate drinker. 


They were moderate Divines; indeed, neither hot nor 
cold. Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 


The moderate sort of men thus qualified, 
Inclined the balance to the better side. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., 1. 75. 


2. Thinking, speaking, or acting with habitual 
slowness; very deliberate. (Colloq.J]—3. Of 
things, limited in extent, amount, or degree; 
not extreme, excessive, or remarkable; re- 
stricted; medium: as, moderate wealth or pov- 
erty; a moderate quantity; moderate opinions 
or ability; moderate weather or exercise. 


There is not so much left to furnish out 
A moderate table. Shak., T. of A., ili. 4.117. 


His [James IT.’s] pretensions were moderate when com- 
pared with those which he put forth a few months later. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


The play had a moderate success, being acted but seven 
times, A. Dobson, Selections from steele, Int., p. xx. 


= Syn. 1. Moderate, Temperate, reasonable, judicious, mild. 
When used absolutely, moderate nearly always refers to a 
perzon’s temper or opinions, whereas temperate similarly 
used generally refers to a person’s habits in respect to 
bodily indulgence: a moderate man is one whu is not ex- 
treme in his views or violent in his sentiments: a tem- 
perate man, one who is not addicted to over-indulgence 
either in eating or in drinking. : . 

I, ». One who is moderate in opinion or ac- 
tion; one who is opposed to extreme views or 
courses, especially in politics or religion. (a) 
One of a political party in Spain: same as Moderado. (b) 
In French Aist., in the revolutionary period, one of various 

arties or factions falling short of the violence of the 
Jacobins, as the Girondins, Dantonists, etc. (c) {cap.| In 
Scottish ecclea, hist., one of a party in the national church, 
originating early in the eighteenth century, which, while 
less strict in doctrine, discipline, and practice than the 
rival evangelical party, insisted particularly on the main- 
tenance of lay patronage, and opposed the claims of pa- 
rishioners to have a voice in the choice of their ministers. 
It was the struggle against Moderatism that led to the 
Disruption of 1843 and the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 


moderately (mod’e-rat-li), adv. In a moderate 


manner, or to a moderate degree, amount, or 
extent; not excessively: as, water moderately 
warm. 
Therefore love moderately ; long love doth so. 
hak., R. and J., il. 6. 14, 
The state 
or character of being moderate ; temperateness; 


moderation (mod-e-ra’shon), n. 


moderatism (mod’e-ra-tizm), n. 


moderatist (mod’e-ra-tist), n. 


moderato (mod-e-ri’t6), adv. 


moderator 


a middle state between extremes: as, the mod- 
erateness of the heat: used commonly of things, 
as modcration is of persons. 

[< OF. mode- 


ration, F. modération = Sp. moderacion = Pg. 
moderagdo = It. moderazione, ¢ L. moderatio(n-), 
moderating, < moderare, pp. moderatus, moder- 
ate: see moderate, v.) 1. The act of moderat- 
ing or restraining; the process of tempering, 
lessening, or mitigating. 

And what is all virtue but a moderation of excesses ? 

South, Sermons, VI. 1. 

2. The state or quality of being moderate or 
keeping a due mean between opposite ex- 
tremes; freedom from excess; temperance; 
due restraint. 

“‘ Moderation is a good mean, though men desire a great 
deal.” ‘‘ Mesure is a mer mene” was a proverb, and is 

ag 


quoted by Skelton in his “ nificence,” 1, 385. 
kivchard the ftedeless, Notes, p. 298. 


Let your moderatton be known unto all men. 


Phil. iv. 5. 
Pand, Be moderate, be moderate. 
Cres. Why tell you me of moderation ? 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 2 


The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew. 
Dryden, Astrea Redux, 1. 242. 
3. Habitual slowness of thought, speech, or ae- 
tion; great deliberation. [Colloq.]—4. The 
act of presiding over, regulating, or directing as 
a moderator.—8,. pl. In the University of Ox- 
ford, England, the first public examination for 
degrees. 
The introduction of English Literature as a special sub- 


ject, either in Moderattvons or in the Final Schools. 
Quarterly Rev., CX XVII. 257. 


T believe that a man who has taken a good Class In 

Moderations would, so far as mental training is concern- 
ed, do wisely in taking up a fresh subject, especially Mod- 
ern History. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 35. 
=8yn. 3. Forbearance, equanimity, sobriety, self-re- 
straint, mildneas, composure, calmness. 
[< moderate, 
a., + -ism.] 1. The state or character of be- 
ing moderate, in any sense. Specifically — 2. 
[cap.] The attitude and practice of the Mod- 
erates in the Church of Scotland. See moder- 
ate, n. (€). 

The following year (1785) Wesley ordained ministers 
for Scotland. There his societies were quite outside of 


the established Presbyterianism of the day, with its luke- 
warm modecratiamn, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 187. 


An idealising and iNusive fervour which arose in an- 
tagonism to the moderatimn, or somnolence in religious 
matters, which had long been pee 

dinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 4. 
[< moderate, a., 
+ -ist.] One who is characterized by or pro- 
fesses moderatism; a moderate. 
{It.: see moder- 
ate,a.] In music, ata moderate pace or tempo; 
when combined with other terms, moderately: 


as, allegro moderato, moderately fast. Abbre- 
viated mod. 
moderator (mod’e-ra-tor), n. [= F. modéra- 


teur = Sp. Pg. moderador = It. moderatore, ¢ 
L. moderator, one who regulates or governs, 
< moderare, regulate: see moderate, v.] 1, One 
who or that-which moderates, restrains, or re- 
presses. 


As by the former figure we vse to enforce our sence, so 
by another we temper our sence with wordes of such mod- 
eration as in appearaunce it abateth it but not in deede, and 
is by the figure Liptote, which therefore I call the Moder- 
ator. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 153. 


Angling waa, after tedfous study, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, and procurer of con- 
tentedneas. I. Walton, Complete Angler. 
2. In microscopy, & device used to diminish the 
intensity or vary the character of the light 
which illuminates the object: it consists com- 
monly of a screen of opal glass, ground glass, 
or glass of a pale-blue or neutral tint.— 3}. An 
umpire; a judge. 

Sol is appointed moderator In this our controversie. 

Greene, Planetomachia. 

The magistrates declared to them (when they refused 
to forbear speech unseasonably, though the moderatora de- 
sired them) that, if they would not forbear, it would prove 
a civil disturbance. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 285, 
4, The person who presides at a meeting or dis- 

utation: now used chiefly in churches of the 

esbyterian and Congregational order (as, the 
moderator of a presbytery or of the General As- 
sembly), and in town-meetings in the United 
States.— 5. In the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, one of the public officers appointed 
to superintend the examinations for honors 
and degrees: so called because they formerly 
had to moderate or preside in the exercises of 


moderator 


undergraduates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts.— 6. A moderator-lamp. 

moderator-lamp (mod’e-ra-tor-lamp), ». A 
form of lamp in which the oil is toreed through a 
tube up toward the wick by a piston pressing on 
its surface, to which adownward impulse is com- 
municated by means of a spiral spring situated 
between it and the top of the barrel or body of 
the lamp. The passage of the oil up the tube is so reg- 


ulated or moderated by an ingenious internal arrangement 
of the tube that its flow is uniform, hence the name. 


moderatorship (mod’e-ra-tor-ship), ». (¢ mod- 
erator + -ship.J The office of moderator. 
moderatress (mod’e-ra-tres),. [¢ F. modéra- 
trice = It. moderatrice, ¢ L. moderatrixz, fem. of 
moderator: see moderator.) Same as modera- 
tric. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IL. ii. 90. 
moderatrix (mod’e-ra-triks), n. [« L. mode- 
ratrix, fem. of moderator: see moderator. Cf. 
moderatress.| 1. A woman who moderates or 
governs: used sometimes figuratively. 

Wisdom (from aboue) 


Is th’ only Moderatrix, spring, and guide, 
Organ and honour of all Gifts beside. 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 


2t. A female umpire or judge. 


I'll sit as moderatriz, if they press you 
With over-hard conditions. 
Hassinger, City Madam, if. 2 


The debate was closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirley as 
moderatriz. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 387. (Daries.) 


modern (mod’érn), a. and n. [= D. G. Sw. 
modern = Dan. moderne, ¢ F. moderne = Sp. Pg. 
It. moderno,< LL. modernus, of the present time, 
modern, < moder-, modes-, a stem appearing also 
in moderare, regulate, modestus, discreet (see 
moderate, modest), < modus, measure (with ref. 
to L. modo, just now, only, but, prop. abl. 
of modus, lit. ‘by measure’): see model. Cf. 
L. hodiernus, of to-day, ¢ hodwe, to-day: see 
hodiern.) I, a. 1. Pertaining to the present 
era, or to a period extending from a not very 
remote past to the passing time; late or recent, 
absolutely or relatively; not ancient or remote 


in time. With reference to history, modern is opposed 
to either ancient or medieval — modern history comprising 
the history of the world since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, or since the close of the middle ages (see middle 
ages, under age); but the word is often used in a much 
more limited sense, according to the subject or occasion: 
as, modern fashions, tastes, inventions, science, etc., gen- 
erally referring to the comparatively brief period of from 
one to three or four generations. See modern languages, 
below. Abbreviated mod. 


Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the modern 
writers, that have laboured in natural magick. Bacon. 


Garcilasso de la Vega appears to have been one of those 
dubious politicians who, to make use of a modern phrase, 
are always ‘‘on the fence.” 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 19, note. 


Man is, after all, according to the boldest speculations 
of the geologist, among the most modern of living crea- 
tures. Encye. Brit., IL. 342. 


Montaigne is really the first modern writer — the first 
who assimilated his Greek and Latin, and showed that an 
author might be original and charming, even classical, if 
he did not try too hard. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 339. 


2. Not antiquated or obsolete; in harmony 
with the ideas and habits of the present: as, 
modern fashions; modern views of life.—3}. 
Common; trite; general; familiar; trivial. 


Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
Shak., As you Like it, if. 7. 156. 


Betray themselves to every modern censure, worse than 
drunkards. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 7. 


Alas! that were no modern consequence. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 8. 


4. Inher. See ancient1, 5.—Modern civil law. See 
ctvil law, under civil.— Modern lish. See English, 2. 
— Modern ep in geol., sometimes (though rarely) 
used as the equivalent of recent, and by this is generally 
meant the latest division of the Quaternary, or, as some- 
times called, the “Human period.”—Modern formal 
logic, the logic of De Morgan and of Boole and their fol- 
lowers.— Modern geometry, Greek, Hebrew, history. 
See the nouns.— Modern impression, in engraving, an 
impression taken from an old plate which has been worked 
over and put into condition for reprinting.— Modern lan- 

ages, properly, all languages now living. but usually 
imited to certain living languages as opposed to ancient 
Latin and Greek, especially in a restricted sense to those 
civilized languages of the present time which have special 
literary and historical importance, namely French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish, with English, in the first rank 
(two or more of these being usually included in the prov- 
ince of a “professor of modern languages”) and Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Icelandic, ete., in the second. 
The phrase being chiefly scholastic or academical, those 
great modern languages less studied by English students, 
as Russian, New Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani, etc., 
are usually ignored in this classification.— Modern Lat- 

See Latin. =Syn. 1. Kecent, Late, etc. See neve. 
II, n. 1. One who has lived or lives in modern 


times, or who lives at the present day, in dis- 


moderner (mod ’ ér-nér), n. 


modernist (mod’ér-nist), n. 


modernity (m6-deér’ni-ti), n. 


modernizer (mod’ér-ni-zér), 7. 


modernness (mod’érn-nes), 7. 


modest (mod’est), a. 
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tinction from one of the ancients, or from one 
who lived in time past. 

There are moderns who, with a slight variation, adopt 
the opinion of Plato. Boyle, Ou Coluurs, 
Some in ancient Books delight, 

Others prefer what Moderns write. 
Prior, Alma, L 
It would be impertinent in a modern to pretend to say 
Betterton did not possess all those graces and qualities 
which formed the complete actor. 
Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 12. 
2. One who adopts new views and epons 
One who adopts 
modern styles of thought, expression, manners, 
ete. 
Report (which our moderners clepe flundring Fame) puts 


mee in memorye of a notable jest I heard long agoe. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). 


modernisation, modernise, etc. See modern- 
sration, ete. 
modernism (mod’ér-nizm), n. [= Sp. Pg. mo- 


dernismo; as modern + -ism.] 1, A deviation 
from ancient manner or practice; something 
recently made or introduced; especially, a 
modern phrase, idiom, or mode of expression. 
Scribblers send us over their trash {n prose and verse, 
with abominable curtailings and quaint modernise. 
Surft. 
2. Modern cast or character; a modern method 
of thinking, or the habit of regarding matters 
from a modern point of view. ([Rare.] 
The intense modernism of Mr. Froude’s mind. 
Saturday Rev. 
) {= F. moderniste 
= Sp. Pg. modernista; as modern # -ist.]) 1. A 
modern. 
Something is amiss... which even his brother modern- 
ists themselves, like ungrates, do whisper so loud, 
Suvft, ‘Tale of a Tub, ix. 
2. One who admires or prefers that which is 
modern; especially, an advocate of modern 
learning, or of the study of modern languages, 
in preference to the ancient. 
The modernist of to-day demands the abolition of Greek 
as a required study in a liberal course. 
E. J. James, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIV. 291. 
[= F. modernité 
=It. modernita; as modern + -ity.] 1, The qual- 
ity or state of being modern; modernism in time 
or spirit. (Rare. ] 
Now that the poems [Chatterton's] have been so much 
examined, nobody (that has an ear) can get over the mo- 


dernity of the modulations, 
Walpole, Letters, IV. 207 (1782). (Daries.) 


He is a pupfl of Boulanger and Lefebvre, and thorough- 
ly French in the modernity and quality of his vision. 
Harpers Mag., LX XIX. 610. 


2. Something that is modern. 


But here is a modernity which beats all antiquities for 
curiosity. Walpole, Letters, L. 813 (1753). (Davies.) 


modernization (mod’ér-ni-za’shon),n. [< mod- 


ernize + -ation.) The act of modernizing, or 
the state of being modernized. Also spelled 
modernisation. 


modernize (mod’ér-niz), v. ¢&; pret. and pp. 


modernized, ppr. modernizing. [< F. moderniser 
= Sp. modernizar = Pg. modernisar; as modern 
+ -ize.] To give a modern character or appear- 
ance to; adapt to modern persons, times, or 
uses; cause to conform to modern ideas or 
stvle: as, to modernize the language of an old 
writer. Also spelled modernise. 

From the stiff and antiquated phraseology which he 
adopted, 1 have thought it necessary to modernize it a 
little. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 209. 
One who mod- 
ernizes or renders modern. Also spelled mod- 
erniser. 

No unsuccessful modernizer of the Latin satirists. 

Wakesield, Memoirs, p. 76. 


modernlyt (mod’érn-li), adv. [< modern + -ly2.] 


In modern times. 

Thir [the Romans’] Leader, as some modernly write, was 
Gallio of Ravenna, Milton, Hist. Eng.,, iii. 
The quality or 
character of being modern; conformity to mod- 
ern ideas or ways; recentness. 

The modernness of all good books seems to give me an 


existence as wide as man. 
Emerson, Nominalist and Realist. 


The more we know of ancient literatare the more we 
are struck with its modernness, 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 178. 
[< F. modeste = Sp. Pg. 
It. modesto, ¢ Li. modestus, moderate, keeping 
measure, discreet, modest, ¢ modes-, a stem ap- 
pearing as moder- in moderare, moderate, ¢ mo- 
dus, measure: see model, moderate.) 1. Retir- 


modestlesst (mod ’est-les), a. 


modestly (mod’est-li), adv. 


modesty (mod’es-ti), n. 


m 


modesty 


ing in disposition or demeanor; restrained by & 
sense of propriety, humility, or diffiidence; not 
ostentatious, bold, or forward; unobtrusive. 
And we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplish'd, wise. 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

2. Acting with decorum or delicacy; restrained 
by chaste or scrupulous feelings; pure in thought 
and conduct. 

And, that augmented all her other prayse 


She modest was in all her deedes and words, 
Spenser, F. Q., 1V. if 35. 
Mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 136. 
Thou woman, which wert horn to teach men virtue, 
Fair, sweet, and modest maid, forgive my thoughts! 
Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, v. 5. 
3. Manifesting or seeming to manifest humil- 
ity, propriety, or decorum; not gaudy, showy, 
or meretricious. 
That women adorn themselves in modest apparel. 
1 Tim. ii. 9. 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As mwdest stillness and humility. 
Shak., Hen, V., fii. 1. 4. 
The yellow violet’s modest bell 
Peeps from the last year’s leaves below. 
Bryant, The Yellow Violet. 


4. Moderate; not excessive or extreme; not 
extravagant: as, a modest computation; a mod- 


est fortune. 
Modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 119. 


I have in the relation of my wrongs 
Been modest, and no word my tongue deliver’d 
To express ay insupportable injuries 
But gave my heart a wound. 
Beau. and Fi., Thierry and Theodoret, ii. 1. 
5. Unpretentious. 

There is, it is true, a modest hotel for the use of those 
who make a short visit. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 487. 
=§Syn. 1, Unassuming, unpretending, coy, shy. See bash- 
Sulness,— 3, Decent, chaste, virtuous, 

[Irreg. < modest 


+ -less.] Without modesty. 


Alas! how faithless and how modestless 
Are you, that, in your Ephemerides, 
Mark th’ yeer, the month, and day, which eunermore 
Gainst years, months, dayes shall dam vp Saturnes dore! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i 1. 
In a modest man- 
ner; with due reserve, propriety, or decorum ; 
unobtrusively; delicately; moderately: as, to 
speak modestly of one’s achievements; to be- 
have, dress, or live modestly. 
[< ME. modestie, < 
OF. (and F.) modestie = Sp. Pg. It. modestia, 
<« L. modestia, moderation, < modestus, modest : 
see modest.) 1. The quality of being modest; 
moderation ; freedom from exaggeration or ex- 
cess. 


Modestie: which worde not being knowen in the Eng- 
lyshe tongue, ne of all them whiche vnderstonde Latine, ex- 
cepte they had red good auctours, they improperly named 
this vertue dyscrecion. Sir 7. Elyot, The Governour, i. 25. 


2. Retiring disposition or demeanor; disincli- 
nation to presumption, ostentation, or self-as- 
sertion; unobtrusiveness; reserve proceeding 
from absence of over-confidence or self-esteem. 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 21. 
There is a kind of confession jn your looks which your 
modesties have not craft enough to colour. 
Shak., Hamlet, ff. 2. 289. 
The people carried themselves with much silence and 
modesty. Winthrop, Uist. New England, I. 91. 
Modesty is a kind of shame or bashfulness proceedin 
from the sense a man has of his own defects compar 
with the perfections of him whom he comes before. 
South, Sermons, IT, fv. 
Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain Sen- 
try, a gentleman of great courage, good understanding, but 
invincible modesty. He is one of those that deserve very 
well, but are very awkward at putting their talents within 
the observation of such as should take notice of them. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 2. 


8. Decorous feeling or behavior; purity or del- 
icacy of thought or manner; reserve proceed- 
ing from pure or chaste character. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modesty will not permit 
her to answer. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 


The sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a can- 
cer inher breast, but could not bear that a surgeon should 
see it, and was rewarded for her modesty by a miraculous 
cure, Lecky, Europ. Morals, IT. 338. 


=§ 3. Difidence, Shyness, etc. See bashfulnesa. 
odesty? (mod’es-ti), v. t. [« modesty, n.] To 
lose from modesty: with away. [Rare.] 

Twice already have you, my dear, if not oftener, modesty'd 
away such opportunities as you ought not. to have slipped. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 88. (Darves.) 


modesty-bit . 


modesty-bit+ (mod’es-ti-bit), n. Same as mod- 
esty-ptece. 

Smile if you wi ladies! yo t- dm: 
wore eto cas Soaked stomac eek und aaa 

Southey, The Doctor, lvi. (Davies,) 
modesty-piecet (mod ’es-ti-pés), n. See the 
quotation. 

A narrow lace .. . which runs along the mapper part of 
the stays before, ... being... a part of the tucker, 
... is... called the modesty-ptece. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 118. 
modicity+ (m0-dis’i-ti), n. [< F. modicité = Pg. 
modicidade, < ML. modicita(t-)s, moderateness, 
< L. modicus, moderate, < modus, measure: see 
modicum, model.] Moderateness; meanness; 
littleness. Cotgrave. 
modicum (mod’i-kum),n. [< L. modicum, neut. 
of modicus, moderate, small, lit. keeping within 
due measure, < modus, measure: see mode. ] 
1. A small or moderate quantity; a scanty or 
meager allowance ; a limited amount or degree. 
Though nature weigh our talen 
To every man his teoddeu icum of er sa sarees 
Cowper, Conversation, L 2. 
2. Any small thing; a diminutive person. 


Mare. Where are you, you modicum, you dwarf ? 


Hari. Here, giantess, here. 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 


St. Something eaten to provoke thirst. 


There was no boote to bid ranne for drams to drive down 
this undigested moddicombe. 
Armin, Nest of Ninnies (1608), (Nares.) 


Lay open all thy secrets and the mystical hieroglyphick 

of rashers a’ th’ coales, modicums, and shoving-hornes. 
Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook (1609). 
modifiability (mod-i-fi-a-bil’i-ti), n. (< modi- 
fiable + -ity: see -bility.] Capability or sus- 
ceptibility of being modified or varied, as in 

character, type, form, or function. 

Living matter once originated, there is no necessity for 
another origination, since the py porbesls postulates the 


unlimited, though perhaps not indefinite, modijiability of 
such matter. Huatey, Anat. Invert., p. 41. 


Other causes than those which are usual become con- 
ceivable ; other effects can be imagined; and hence there 
comes an increasing modifiability of opinion. 

H. oa Prin. of Psychol., § 486. 

modifiable (mod’‘i-fi-a-bl), a. [< F. modifiable, 

< L. as if *modificabilis, < modificare, modify: 

see modify.] Capable of being modified or va- 

ried; capable of being changed in character, 
type, form, or function. 

It ap to me more difficult to conceive a distinct 
visible image in the uniform unvariable essence of God 
than in variously modifiable matter. 

¢, Examination of Malebranche. 


At the same time . . . we clearly recognize the limits 
which separate what is modifiable from what is unmodi- 
flable. G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 26. 

modifiableness (mod’i-fi-a-bl-nes), n. Modifi- 
ability. 

Buffon, who contended for the modifiableness of species. 

Pop. Se. Mo., XXXIIL 117. 
modificablet (mod ’i-fi-ka-bl), a. [< L. as 
if “modificabilis, modifiable: see modifiable. ] 
Same as modifiable. Bailey. 
catus, pp. of modificare, moderate: see modify. ] 
To qualify; modify. 

He [Christ] shall for ever and ever, not only to the 
modificated eternity of his mediatorship, . . . but also to 
the complete eternity of the duration of his humanity. 

Bp. Pearson, The Creed, vi. 

modification (mod/i-fi-ka’shon),. [< F. modi- 

jication = Sp. modificacion = Pg. modificagdo 

= It. modificazione, < L. modificatio(n-), a mea- 

suring, < wha ede limit, control, modify: see 

modify.) 1. Determination by a mode or qual- 
ity; qualification. 

The use hereof [of sense] being only to minister to the 
modification of life in the vital principle, wherein the es- 
sence of sense doth consist. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ti. 8. 
2. The act or process of modifying or altering 
in character, form, or function; the act or pro- 
cess of producing variation. 

Unity of type, maintained under extreme dissimilarities 
of form and mode of life, is explicable as resulting from 
deacent with modifcation ; but is otherwise inexplicable. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol, § 136. 
3. Alteration or change: often specifically in 
the sense of abatement or reduction. 

The chief... of all signes .. . is Humane voice, and 
the several modifications thereof by the Organs of Speech, 
viz. the Letters of the Alphabet, formed by the several 
Motions of the Mouth. Holder, Elem. of Speech, p. 6. 

For those progressive modifications upon modt/ications 
which organic evolution implies, we find a sufficient cause 


in the modifications after modifications which every en- 
vironment over the Earth's 8 e has been undergoing, 


throughout all geologic and pre-geologic times. 
. H. Boece? Prin. of Biol., § 169. 


modificative (mod’i-fi-ka-tiv), 7. 


modificator (mod’i-fi-ka-tor), n. 


modificato 


modii, x. 
modilicht, adv. A 


modillion (mo-dil’- 
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4, The result of variation or alteration; that 
which marks or shows variation of character, 
form, or function; mode, form, or condition 
reached through process of change, or through 
being modified. 

If it [the soul} be neither matter nor modificatio 
matter. 


ion 
of Clarke, To Mr. Dodswell. 


The word modification is properly the bringing a thing 
into a certain mode of existence, but it is very commonly 
employed for the mode of existence itself. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vili. 


Every act of will for the control of the mental train, or 
for the appercep Hon of an object of sense, through con- 
centrated attention, is defined by some particular mental 
state or modification upon which it is directed. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 587. 
5. In Scots law, the determining of the amount 
of the stipend of the minister of a parish. This 
is fixed by a decision of the Court of Teinds, 
ealled a decree of modification.—6. In music, 
same as temperament.—Latent mental modifica- 
tion, an unconscious activity of mind. Hamton.— Men- 


tal modification, a state of the mind. =Syn. Change, al- 
teration, variation, qualification. 


(= F. modi- 
ficatif = ep: Pg. It. modificativo ; as modificate 
+ -tve.] That which modifies or serves to mod- 
ify or qualify. 

We may observe that the Spirit of Truth itself, where 
numbers and measures are concerned, in times, Y deste: 
and persons, useth the aforesaid modi/icatives [‘‘ almost” 
and “very nigh”). Fuller, Worthies, I. xxi 
[< modificate 
+ -or.] A modifier. 

Nitrogen is an agent distinctly sedative and anti-catar- 
rhal; sulphuretted hydrogen, a modijicator of the skin 
and of mucous membranes. Science, XIV. 318. 
(mod’i-fi-ka-td-ri), a. [< modifi- 
cate + -ory.] Tending to modify or produce 
change in form or condition; modifying. 


A certain modificatory syllable. 
hitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 181. 


modifier (mod’i-fi-ér), . One who or that which 


modifies. 


modify (mod’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. modified, 


ppr. modifying. [« ME. modifien, modifier 
= Sp. Pg. modificar = It. modificare, < L. modi- 
jicare, limit, control, regulate, deponent, mocli- 
jficari, measure off, set bounds to, moderate 
< modus, measure, + facere, make: see model 
and -fy.] 1. To qualify; especially, to mod- 
erate or reduce in extent or degree. 
Of his grace 
He modifies his first severe decree. Dryden. 


Morton, at once archbishop and chancellor, allowed his 
judgment on a fraudulent executor to be modified by the 
reflexion that he would be ‘‘damnée in hell.” 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 817. 


2. To change the properties, form, or function 
of; give a new form to; alter slightly or not 
very much; vary: as, to modify the terms of a 
contract; a prefix modifies the sense of a word; 
light is modified by its transmission through 
certain media. In crystallography one crystalline form 
is said to modify another when the two occur together in 
the same crystal, the modified form predominating ; thus, 
the cube may be modified by the trapezohedron. A highly 
modified crystal is one showing a large number of different 
crystalline forms. 

The sixteenth statute doth me grete grevaunce, 

But ye must that relesse or noe 

ourt of Love, 1. 1014. 


The middle part of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper did, without any confine of shadow to 
modvfy it, become coloured all over with one uniform col- 
our. Newton, Opticks. 

wa gekd Aue) donee the continued existence of the subject- 
matter to be modified, but with some change or qualifica- 
tion in form or ee without touching the mode of 
creation. It implies no power to create or bring into ex- 
istence, but only the power to change or vary in some par- 
ticular an already created or existing thing. 

State v. Lawrence, 12 Oreg. 297. 

Thus I can understand how a flower and a bee might 
slowly become, either simultaneously or one after the oth- 
er, modified and adapted to each other in the most ect 
manner, by the continued preservation of all the individu- 
als which presented slight deviations of structure mutu- 
ally favorable to each 
other. Daricin, Origin 

{of Species, p. 98. 
Modified logic. See 
pure logic, under logic. 
Plural of 
modius. 


Middle English 
form of moodily. 


yon), n. [< OF. mo- 
dillon, modiglion, F. . 
modillon = Sp. mo- “4 
dillon = Pg. modi- 
thdo,< It. modiglione, 


Romanesque Modillion. 
Church of Celle (Loire), France. 


modiolar (m6-di’6-lir), a. 


modioli, 7. 
modio 


modish (m6’dish), a. 


modishly (m6’dish-li), adv. 
m 
modist (m6’dist), 7. 
modiste (m6-dést’), 2. 


modius (m6’di-us), n.; pl. modii (-i). 


modiwartt, n. 
Modot (mo’d6), n. 


mod 
modulant (mod‘t-lant), ». [< L. modulan(t-)s, 


modulant 


&@ modillion, < L. modulus, a model: see model, 
module, modulus.) In arch., a block carved into 
the form of an enriched bracket, used normally 
under the corona in the cornice of the Corin- 
thian and Composite, and occasionally of the 
Roman Ionic, orders, and in Renaissance and 
modern designs based upon these, and also in 
appropriate forms in the various medieval 
styles; a corbel; a bracket. Compare mutule. 
Also spelled modillon.— modillion, a mo- 
dillion at the return of a cornice, in the diagonal vertical 

lane passing through the angle or miter of the cornice. 

odiola (mo-di’0-li), ». (NL., ¢ L. modiolus, 
a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, ete.: 
see modiolus.} In 
conch.,@ common 
and well-known 
genus of mussels, RSE ae 
of the family dy- it en eae 
tilide, mush re- me eae 
sembling MAyti- 
lus, but not hav- 
ing the umbones terminal; the horse-mussels. 
M, modiola and H. plicatula are abundant on European and 
American beaches. There are numerous others, some of 


ae t size, all resembling the common mussel. Also Mo- 
us. 


Horse-mussel ( AModiola itthophaga). 


[= F. modiolaire; as 
ame as modioliform. 
Plural of modiolus, 1. 

orm (m6-di’6-li-form), @ [< L. modi- 
olus, a bucket on a water-wheel, a nave (see 
modiolus and NL. Modiola), + forma, form.] 
1. Shaped like the nave of a wheel; barrel- 
shaped.— 2, In conch., resembling a mussel of 
the genus Modiola; mytiliform or mytiloid.— 
8. Resembling a modiolus; columelliform or 
columellar. 


modiolus + -ar3.] 


modiolus (m6-di’6-lus),n. [NL.,< L. modiolus, 


a bucket on a water-wheel, nave of a wheel, a 
trepan (ML. dim. of modius,a measure(of grain), 
@ peck, also the socket of a wheel), < modus, 
measure: see model.) 1. Pl. modioli (-li). In 
anat., the columella, cochles or central pillar 
around which the cochlear lamina winds in a 
spiral like a staircase.—2. [cap.] In conch., 
same as Modiola. Lamarck, 1799.— Central ca- 
nal of the modiolus, Sce canal! 
[< mode! + -ishl.] Ac- 
esti to the mode or customary manner or 
style; fashionable; stylish: often used with a 
suggestion of contempt. [Obsolescent.] 

"Tis not modish to know Relations in Town. 

Congreve, Wuy of the World, fff. 15. 
A nurse in a modish Paris cap. Hood, Miss Kilmansegg. 


This (two young ladies in white evening dresses], as a 
modish poral’ has much merit, the drawing of the faces 
being admirable, and much delicate and unobtrusive skill 
being lavished on the rendering of the stuffs and orna- 
menta, The Academy, May 25, 1889. 


In a modish or 
fashionable manner. 
ess (mo’dish-nes), n. The quality of 
being modish; stylishness; fashionableness. 
[< model + -tst.] <A fol- 
lower of the mode or fashion. 
[F. (= Sp. Pg. It. mo- 
dista), a milliner, < mode, mode, fashion: see 
model.) A woman who deals in articles of fash- 
ion, particularly in women’s apparel; a milliner 
or dressmaker. 


They (the English] may make good colonists, sailors, and 
mechanics, but they do not make good singers, dancers, 
actors, artistes, or modistes. Smiles, Character, p. 263. 


[L. mo- 
dius (> Gr. uddcoc), 8 dry measure (see def. 1), a 


vessel of this capacity, < modus, measure: see 
model.) 1, A Roman dry measure, one third 
of the amphora, containing about 8} liters or 
550 cubic inches, and thus equal to nearly 2 
English gallons.— 2, In classical art, a head- 
dress of high cylindrical form, approaching that 
of modius, the measure of capacity (see def. 1), 
worn typically by certain divinities. See cut 
on following page. 
ame as moldwarp. 

[Appar a made name. Cf. 
Mahu.] The prince of darkness; the fiend. 


The prince of darkness is a gentleman: Modo he’s called, 
and Mahu. Shak., Lear, ili. 4. 149. 


Modoc whistle. See whistle. 
modo et forma (m6’dé6 et fér’ma&). [L.: modo, 


abl. of modus, manner; et, and; forma, abl. of 
forma, form: see mode! and form.] In man- 
ner and form: a phrase used in old Latin law- 
pleadings. 

ua (mod’6-kwi), n. Same as madoqua. 


ppr. of modulari, modulate: see modulate.] 


Modius.— Head of Statuette of Kora oe Proserpine, found at Cnidus. 
That which modulates or varies. See modulate, 
v. t., 2. 

In modern English verse alliteration oni plays the 
subordinate part of a modulant, not to be unduly decried 
where not overdone. 

E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 119. 

modular (mod’i-lir), a. [= F. modulaire; as 
module + -ar3,) ~ Pertaining to modulation; 
pertaining to or regulated by a module or a 
modulus.— Modular equation. Sec equation.— Mod- 
ular focus, a focus of a conicoid or quadric surface. “The 
distance of any point on the quadric from such a focus is 
in aconstant ratio to its distance from the corresponding 


directrix, the latter distance being measured parallel to 
either of pt pe of circular section.” (Salmon.)— Mod- 


ular function, 2 higher periodic function connected 
with a group of periods 

( axr+b 

Word)’ 
where ad — be = 1.—Modular method of eration 
of quadrics, amethod based on the fundamen property 
of the modular focvi.— Modular numbers, in Landen’s 


transformation, numbers approximating to the value of 
the new modulus. They are the successive approxima- 
tions in the process of finding the arithmetico-geometrical 
mean of the old complemen modulus and unity.— 
Modular ratio, the modulus of a system of logarithms. 
Se at Cenc OC re 
a transformation of the elliptic in n 
another with a different modulus. 
modulate (mod’ii-lat), v.; pret. and pp. modu- 
lated, ppr. modulating. [« L. modulatus, pp. of 
modulari, measure, Be dea modulate,< modu- 
lus, measure: see modulus. Cf. module, v.] I, 
trans. 1. To modify; adjust; adapt; regulate. 
With the gift of song, Carlyle would have been the 
Papen of epic ts since Homer. Without it, to modt- 
ate and harmonize and de parts into their proper rela- 
tion, he is the most amorphous of humorists, the most 
shining avatar of whim the world has ever seen. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 148. 


2. To vary or inflect the sound or utterance 
of, especially so as to give expressiveness to 
what 1s uttered; vary or adapt in tone. 

‘In all vocal musick it (the tongue) helpeth the wind- 


pipe to modulate the sounds. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 16. 
He listened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
own unto it. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 3. 


Caius Gracchus, it is said, when he harangued the Roman 
populace, modulated his tone by an oratorical flute or 
pitch-pipe. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 213. 


We are conscious of a murmuring humble voice: it isa 
beggar, who is modwating a prayer for alms and bowing 
assiduously. Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 680. 


3. To vary the pitch of; inflect; melodize. 


The master’s hand, in modulated air, 
Bids the loud organ breathe. 
Somerville, The Chase, fii. 


He [Gltick) is to play on a set of drinking-glasses, which 
he modulates with water. Walpole, Letters, II. 14. 
4, In music, to change from one key (tonality) 
to another, by utilizing one or more of the tones 
common to both. 

IT. intrans. 1, In music, to pass from one key 
(tonality) into another, or from the major into 
the minor mode, or vice versa. See modula- 
tion, 3 (b). Henee—2. To vary, oscillate, or 
fluctuate. [Rare.] 

It is written from no well-defined standpoint, but modu- 
lates from {llustrations of the Rochefort experimenters to 
the telepathic drawings of the English society for psychic 


rescarch, and thence to the localization diagrams of Fer- 
rier, with no clear method. Amer. Jour. Prychol., I. 516. 


modulation (mod-ii-la’shon), 2. 


modulator (mod’i-la-tor), 7. 
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y (< F. modula- 
tion = Sp. modulacion = Pg. modulagdo = It. 
modulazione,< 11. modulatio(n-),< modulari, regu- 
late, modulate: see modulate.] 1. The act of 


modulating. (a) The act of modifying, adjusting, or 
adapting. 


The emperours . . . delited in daunsyng, Perey ang 
therein to be a perfecte measure, whiche maye be calle 


modulation. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 20. 


When we fix ourselves upon the meditation and modu- 
lation of the mercy of God, even his judgments cannot put 
us out of tune, but we shall sing and be cheerful even in 
them. Donne, Sermons, Ii. 


(b) The act of inflecting the voice or any instrument in a 
musical manner. 


The rings of the wind-pipe are fitted for the modulation 
of the voice. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, I. v. 10. 


(c) The modification of the voice or of utterance to express 
various shades of meaning or emotion. 


The poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation 
which was afterwards neglected and forgotten. 
Johnson, Waller. 


2. A state or condition reached by a process of 
modulating, modifying, or varying. 


That delicate modulation of surface treatment which 
gives high value to the best Florentine metal work. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculptare, p. 124. 


3. (a) In Gregorian music, one of the tones in 
@ mode with which every Ponies of a melody in 
that mode must begin and end. The regular mod- 
ulations of each mode include the final, the dominant, 
the mediant, and the me yen each of which has its 
own peculiar functions. (See these words, and also mode}. 
To these are added two other tones in each mode, call 

conceded modulations, which are of minor importance. 
(6) In mod. music, the act, process, or result of 
changing, in the course of a piece, from one key 
(tonality) to another, so that a new tone be- 
comes the key-note and the relative significance 
of all the tones common to both tonalities is 


altered. When a tone foreign to the original tonality of 
a piece ia used, a modulatory effect is nearly always pro- 
duced. If this effect is carried out into a cadence in the 
new key, the modulation is called final ; otherwise it is 
passing or transient. All modulations, however, require 
a return to the original key before the end of the piece. 
The tone by which the transition is introduced or effected 
is called the note of modulation ; this tone in the simpler 
forms of modulation is usually the fourth or the seventh 
tone of the new key. The simplicity of a modulation de- 
pends upon the closeness of relationship between the 

eys involved. The simplest modulations are into the 
keys either of the dominant orof the subdominant, and are 
effected by sharping the fourth tune or flatting the seventh 
tone respectively of the original key. Modulations into 
the relative minor or into the minor keys of the supertonic 
or of the mediant are effected by sharping the fifth, the 
first, or the second tone of the original key respectively. 
Numerous other more intricate modulations are possible, 
especially in instrumental music. A modulation is abrupt, 
distant, or extraneous, when it leads into a key not closely 
related with the original one. It is deceptive when it uti- 
lizes a series of chords in an unusual and startling way. It 
is melodic when produced by the introduction of a tone for- 
eign to the original tonality, and harmonic when produced 
by the use of a chord common to both tonalities first in its 
relation to one and then in that tothe other. It is enhar- 
monte when it is effected on an instrument of fixed intona- 
tion, like the pianoforte, by calling a key (digital) first by 
one name and then by another, as when FE, in the key of B» 
is called DZ in the key of BZ. Modulation js one of the 
most important resources of modern music. It introduces 
endless variety of both melodic and harmonic effect, with 

reat possibilities in the way of sequences and imitations. 

t increases the unity of a composition and the importance 
of the original tonality by introducing atemporary disturb- 
ance of original tonal relations, with a subsequent complete 
and emphatic resumption of them. It affords means for 
the expression of very complex emotional conditions, par- 
ticularly those of unrest, contrast, etc. In the style of 
Wagner it has often been pushed to the limit of toleration, 
so as almost to destroy that sense of fixed tonality which 
is the basis of musical certitude. The most remarkable 
harmonic convenience for modulation, at least in instru- 
mental music, is a chord of four tones consisting of three 
minor thirds successively superposed, which is called the 
chord of the diminished seventh. This chord may be re- 
garded as based upon any one of its four tones, which is 
then the seventh tone of either a major or a minor scale. 
Its harmonic nature is therefore peculiarly ambiguous and 
unstable. (¢) A musical composition exemplify- 


ing modulation.—4. Sound modulated; mel- 
ody. 
Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 


Of new-spring leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifiuous. Thomson, Spring, 1. 609. 


5. In arch., the proportion of the different parts 
of an order according to a module. = gyn, 1 (0). 
Accent, etc. See tnflection. 
(= F. modula- 
teur = Sp. Pg. modulador = It. modulatore, < 
L. modulator, a regulator, director, « modulari, 
regulate: see modulate.) 1. One who or that 
which modulates. 

What a variety of uses hath nature laid upon that one 
member, the tongue, the grand instrument of taste, the 
faithful judge, the centinel, the watchman of all our 


nourishment, the artful modulator of our voice! 
Derham, Physico-Theology, v. 5. 


modulizet (mod’i-liz), vr. ¢. 


modulus (mod’i-lus), 7. 


modulus 


2. A chart of the musical scale, indicating the 
relations of its essential tones to each other 
and of the whole seale to its 


| 

related scales. The form of % DOH f 
modulator generally used in the TE m 
tonic sol-fa system of teaching 
musicisshowninthe accompany- ¢ | ta le 
ing chart. 

modulatory (mod’i-lé-to- m| LAH | r 
ri), a. [< modulate + | 
Of or pertaining to modu- I 98 BE 
lation. a SOH d 

Modulations are phar govern. 

ed by the same laws which apply sa ba fe| ¢t 


to any succession of harmonies 


whatsoever, and the possibilities d FAH 

of modula device are in the 

end chiefly dependant upon in- t ME | 

telligible order in the progres- 

sion of the parts. ma re 

Grove's Dict. Music, IT. 345. 1 TT 

module (mod’iil), n. (< F. . 

module = Sp. mddulo = Pg. ra de 

It. modulo, a measure, mod- 

ule, < L. modulus, a small §& DOH £ 

Modulator. 


measure, a measure, mode, 
meter, dim. of modus, measure: see model, Cf. 
modulus, model, mold4.) 14. A little measure; 
hence, a small quantity.—2. In arch., a stan- 
dard of measure often taken, particularly in 
antiquity and the middle ages, to regulate the 
proportions of an order or the disposition of an 
entire building. In the classical styles the diameter 
or semidiameter of the column at the base of the shaft is 
usually selected as the module, and this is subdivided into 

rts or minutes, the diameter generally into sixty or 
he semidiameter into thirty. Some architects employ 
no fixed number of divisions of the module, but divide 
it into as many parts as they deem serviceable for the 
work in hand. 


3+. A model or representation; a mold; a pat- 
tern. 


Among 80 many Modules admirable, 

Th’ admired beauties of the King of Creatures, 

Com, com, and see the Womans rapting features, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6 


4. In numis., the size of a coin or medal, mea- 
sured by the diameter. [Rare.] 


modulet (mod’il), v. t. [< F. moduler = Sp. Pg. 


modular = It. modulare, modolare, modulate, 
<« L. modulari, regulate, modulate: see modu- 
late.}] 1. To model; shape. 


O, would I could my father’s cunning use, 
And souls into well moduled clay infuse. 
Sandys, Ovid (1638), p. 10. (Latham.) 
2. To modulate. 


That Charmer of the Night, ... 
That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare, 
As man to set in parts at first had learn’d of her. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 70. 


modulett (mod’ii-let), n. (< module + -ct.] A 


small model; a microcosm. 


But soft, my Muse: what? wilt thou re-repeat 
The Little-Worlds admired Modulet ? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 7. 


Modulids (m6-dii’li-dé), n. pl. (NL., < Modulus 


+ -ide.} A family of tenioglossate rostriferous 


postre ods represented by the genus Modulus. 
he animal has a radula like that of the Cerithiida, but 
has no siphon, and the shell is holostomatous and trochi- 
form, but with a columellar tooth. The species are inhabi- 
tants of tropical seas, and one, Modulus tectum, is abun- 
dant in the West Indies. 

[< module + -ize.] 


To model. 

While with the Duke, th’ Eternall did deuise, 

And to his inward sight did modulize 

His Tabernacle's admirable Form. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, The Lawe. 

[< L. modulus, a mea- 
sure, dim. of modus, measure: see module, 
model,] 1. In math., a real positive number 
that serves as measure or parameter of a func- 
tion or effect. Represented by Mf. or n.—2. 
In physics, the measure of an effect under con- 


ditions whose measure is unity. Thus, a physi- 


cal modulus is not a number, but a physical 
quantity.— 38. [cap.] In conch., a genus of gas- 
tropods, referred to the Littorinide or periwin- 
kles, or made type of the family Modulida. The 
shell is depressed and trochiform, witha deeply 
eut columellar tooth and many-whorled oper- 


culum.— Absolute modulus of gravitation, the ac- 
celeration due to the gravitation of a body toward a mass 
of one gram at a distance of one centimeter. It amounts 
to 648 x 10—'° centimeters per second.— Angle of the 
modulus, in math., the angle of which the modulus is 
the sine.— Complementary modulus, in math., the co- 
sine of the angle of the Lt alg ab bah eat or 
in physics, a modulus of elasticity in which the weight of 
a anit mass is taken as the unit of force.—Length of 
modulus, in physics, a modulus of elasticity expressed as 
a length by taking the weight of the unit volume of the 
material referred to as the unit of force.— Modulus of a 
congruence, in math., that measure or divisor which gives 


modulus 


rear remainders when the two congruent numbers are moe!l, a. and adv. 
moe}, n. and v. 


moebl E 
in math., the square of the de- Moellon (m0’el-lon), n. 


vided by it, this constituting the congruence. Thus, 23 
is congruent to 2, the modulus being 7; and this is writ- 
ten by Gauss and others 23 = 2 (mod. 7).—Modulus of a 
linear transformati 
terminant of the matrix of transformation — that is, if the 
transformation takes place according to the equations 


z=g§+hnt+X, 
then the modulus of transformation is 


a, b,e|2 

def 

g, r,t 
Modulus of a machine, the ratio of the load to the power 
in equilibrium.— Modulus of a matrix, in math., the de- 


terminant of the matrix, this having the same constituents 
arranged in the same way.— Modulus of an elliptic in- 
tegral, differential, or function, in math., that positive 
number less than unity the square of which multiplies the 
square of the sine of the amplitude or variable angie in the 
delta or square root which enters into the expression of 


such a quantity.— Modulus of an imaginary, in math. 
that real itive number which multiplied by a root 
of unity gives the imaginary.— Modulus of a syacon 
of Pe ane ra math. See logarithm.— Modulus of 
elasticity, in physics, in its general sense, the quantity of 
elasticity or the ratio of a stress to the strain that occasions 
it: but applied by older and less careful writers to Young's 
modulus (named after its inventor, Dr. Thomas Young, 
a celebrated English physicist me -1829)], which is the 
ure or tension on the end of a bar per unit of section 
ivided by the compression or elo fon per unit of length 
so produced. See elasticity.— Modulus of gravitation, 
in astron., the square root of the component acceleration 
due to gravitation of any body toward the sun at a dis- 


tance equal to the mean distance of the earth. See abso- 
lute modulus, above.— Modulus of propulsion. See the 
quotation. 


As 100 cubic inches of cylinder capacity are needed to 
move an engine with 20 tons adhesive weight one inch, if 
we divide 100 by 20 we will get the cylinder capacity need- 
ed for each ton. That is, 100 + 20 = 5 cubic in. cylinder 
capacity per ton (of 2,000 lbs.) of adhesive weight is need- 
ed to move any locomotive one inch. This quantity we 
have named the modulus of ’ 

orney, Locomotive, p. 415. 


Quadratic modulus, in math., the square of the deter- 
minant.— Young's modulus, See modulus of elasticity, 
ve, 
modus (m6’dus), ». [< L. modus, manner, mode: 
see model.] 1. Manner; mode: same as model. 


We are not to hope that the modus of it should fall, or 
be comprehended, under human enqutly 
Bacon, Physical Fables, vili., Expl. 


The same evangelical power did institute that calling, 
for the modus of whose election it took such particular 
order. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 164. 


2. In Rom. and civil law, and early Eng. law, 
the manner or qualifying terms of a gift or dis- 


pooner of propery: The introduction of writing as 
e instrument of gift or transfer enabled donors to vary 
the customary legal consequences by expressing an intent 
as to the manner or mode in which the act should have 
effect; and that part of the instrument which thus a 
fied what otherwise would have been the ordinary 
effect was termed the modus, and the same term was used 
to designate the legal qualitication thus imposed. Hence, 
more specifically — (a) The clause in a will or other gift 
(and the legal obligation created thereby) by which the 
donor charged an ge ss opoY the legatee or donee, 
not as a condition the breach of which would create a for- 
feiture, but as a personal obligation, which the legatee 
would assume by accepting the gift. (0) Also, in early 
Eng. law, the clause in a conveyance enlarging or restrict- 
ing the estate which otherwise would be granted by it, as 
for instance by giving to the donee and his heirs, or his 
heirs and 8, or by giving to the donee and only a spe- 
cifled class of heirs. ence the old common-law maxims 
modus et conventio vincunt legem and modus legem dat dona- 
tioni, 1 tray bl aio qualification and express agreement 
override the law, or give the law to the transfer. (c) In 
eccles. law, the exemption, or partial exemption, from the 
payment of tithes, termed modus decitmandi and modus non 
decimandi respectively. 

One terrible circumstance of this bill is turning the tithe 


of flax and seme into what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain sum in lieu of a tenth part of the product. Swift. 


A tithe of turf and a tithe of furze had been lately intro- 
duced, and certain moduses, or compositions, which had 
elsewhere been substituted for other tithes, were in this 
province (Munster) unknown. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 


Modus operandl, a plan or mode of working.— Modus 
nens, in logic, inference from a hypothetical A gb i- 
on and the trath of the antecedent to the truth of the 
consequent: as, If Iam bad, I deserve punishment; I am 
had, hence I deserve punishment.— Modus tollens, in 
rhe the inference from a hypothetical tion and the 
fa y of the consequent to the falsity of the antecedent: 
If I were to jump out of the window, I should break 
my neck ; now I won't break my neck, hence I sha'n't jump 
out of the window.— Modus vivendi, a manner or way 
of living ; a temporary arrangement pending a settlement 
of matters in debate, as between two nations. 


modwall (mod’wal), n. [Also mudwall, mid- 
wall; origin obscure.] The bee-eater, AMerops 
apiaster. (Local, British. ] 

mody!¢ (m6’di), a. [< model + -yl.] Fashion- 
able; modish. 

Mr. Longman, you make me too rich and too mody. 
Richardson, Pamela, I. 128. (Davies.) 


modyt, a. An obsolete form of moody. 


morologist (mé6-rol’6-jist), n. 


morology (mé-rol’6-ji), n. 


Mesogoth (mé’s6-goth), n. 


Moesogothic (mé-s6-goth’ik), a. and n. 


mofet, v. 
mofette (m0o-fet’),. [=Sp. mofeta,< It. (dial.) 


moffle (mof’1), v. #.; pret. and 


Mogdad coffee. 
at STF (mog’an), n. 


Mo 


Mograbin (m6’gra-bin), a. and n. 
rah 
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See mo. 
An obsolete form of mow5, 
, a. and xn. Same as mobile}. 
[F., < OF. moilon, moy- 
lon, broken stone, rubble, cf. motlon, moelon, 
middle, center, < moelle, marrow, pith, = Sp. 
meollo = Pg. medulla = It. midollo, < L. medulla, 
marrow, pith, crumbs, < medius, middle. Cf. 
OF. moye, moie, the soft part of stone, < L. 
media, fem. of medius, middle: see medium. Cf. 
moiety.] Rubble-stone, sometimes used in ar- 
chitecture, set in mortar, for such uses as fill- 
ing between the facing-walls of a structure or 
in the spandrels of a bridge. 
(< maerolog-y + 

{Rare.] 
[< Gr. potpa, part 
lot, fate, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.} 
The practice or art of professional mourning. 
[< NL. (ML. ?) 
Mesogothi, pl., < L. Masi, Gr. Moiooi, Mvooi, a 
people of Thrace, L. Masia, Gr. *Mocia, Mvoia 
(Mvoia 1) év Evpory, Mysia in Europe, in distine- 
tion from Mysia in Asia Minor), their count 
(see def.), + Gothi, Gr. To6o:, Goths: see Goth-] 
One of those Goths who settled in Mossia, a 
Roman province north of the Balkans, south of 
the Danube, and east of Llyricum, and there, 
under the protection of the Roman emperors, 


devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits. 
The Ma@sogoths were converted to Christianity in its Arian 
form by Bishop Ul filas in the fourth century. See Goth. 


« NL. 
Mesogothicus, < Mesogothi, the Mesogoths: see 
Mesogoth.| I, a. Of or pertaining to the Meso- 
goths or their language. 

II. x. The language of the Mesogoths. 
Gothic, n. 


ist. ] professional mourner. 


See 
An obsolete form of move. 


mofetta,< L. mephitis, a noxious exhalation: see 
mephitic.}) An irrespirable gas escaping frop 
the earth; a gas-spring. It is sometimes (although 
rarely applic’ by writers in English to carbonic-acid gas 
escaping from the rocks in regions of nearly extinct vol- 
canism, and, by extension, to the openings from which this 
gas escapes. The mofettes are analogous to the soffion! 
or “blow-holes,” but betoken a still further advance of 
the region toward complete extinction of the volcanic 


forces. fied 

p. mo ppr. 
moffing. (Freq. of muff(?). C are | To do 
anything clumsily or ineffectually; botch. Hal- 
liwell, [Prov. En 


J 
mofussil (mo-tus’); n. (Hind. mufassal, the 


country as distinguished from the town, lit. 
separate, < Ar. fasala, separate, fassala, cut, 
eut out, detail.) In India, the country stations 
and districts as distinguished from the residen- 
cies; or, in a district, the rural localities as dis- 
tinguished from a station or official residency ; 
the country as distinguished from towns. 

A whiff of freshness and fragrance from the mofussil 


will be as the mangoes and the dorians. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 308. 


mog!t, v. 4. See mug?. 

mog? (imog), v. #.; pret. and Pp: mogged, ppr. 
mogging. [Origin obscure. } oO move away. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


Mogadore gum. Same as Barbary gum (which 


see, under gum). 
See coffee. 
(< Gael. and Ir. mogan.] 


ootless stocking. [Scotch.] 


mogilalia (mo)j-i-la’li-#),n. [NL.,< Gr. woy:Ad- 


aoc, hardly speaking, ¢ ydéy:c, hardly, + Aadeiv, 
talk, prattle.} In pathol., stammering speech. 
abian (m6-gra’bi-an), a. and n. [< Ar. 
and Turk. Moghrab, Mograb (see Mograbin), + 
-ian.] Same as Mograbin. 

[Also Magh- 


n, Mughrabin, Mohgrabin (?), Maugrabin ; 
<« Ar. Turk. Moghrabi, < Moghrab, Mograb (see 
def.). Cf. Mograbian.] I. a. Relating to 
rab, a region in northern Africa, regarded as 
nearly equivalent to the coast-region of Mo- 
roceo and Algeria. 

II. x. An inhabitant of Mograb. 
My proper name fs only known to my brethren. The 
men beyond our tents call me Hayraddin Maugrabin — that 


Hayraddin the African Moor. 
* Scott, Quentin Durward, xvi. 


Mo (m6-gul’),n. anda. [= F. Sp. Pg. Mogol 


= Ar. Moghul = Pers. Moghol, Mughal = Turk. 
Mughul, < Hind. Mughal, < Mongolian Mongol, 
Mongol: see Mongol.) I, n. 1. ‘A Mongol or Mon- 
golian; specifically, in hist., one of the follow- 
ers of Baber, conqueror of Hindustan in the six- 
teenth century.— 2. A name for the best qual- 


Moguntine (m6-gun’tin), a. 


moha (m6’hi), n. 
mohair (mo’har), ». and a. 


Mohammedan 


ity of playing-cards.— Mogul engine. See engine.— 
e Great M (a) The common designation among 
Europeans of the sovereign of the so-called Mogul em- 
ire, or empire of Delhi, at one time ene most of 
industan, established by Baber about 1526, and brought 
under British control in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the last nominal emperor being deposed in 1857. 
Also called simply the Mogul. 


King, t, priest, the M was to the good Mahom- 
medan what a descendant of the House of Jesse would be 
to a nation of Jews. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 62. 


Hence—(®) Any great personage. 
to the Moguls, or the 


I. a. Of or relati 
Mongol a Pa in India: as, the Mogul lan- 


age; the Mogul dynasty.— Mogul architecture, 
Fhe style of Mohammedan architecture evolved and car- 
ried out by the Mogul emperors in India, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The period was one of lavish 
expenditure in build and innumerable mosques, royal 
tombs, and palaces tes ity to its artistic originality, to its 
excellent use of both arched and columnar construction, 


Mogul Architecture.— The Taj Mahal, Agra, India. 


and of the dome, characteristically of bulbous form, and 
to the delicacy and good taste of its decorators in carving 
and in inlaying with precious stones. The arches are usu- 
ally pointed, and as a rule resemble in outline the so-called 
Tudor arch. Minarets and especially smal! pavilions cov- 
ered with domical roofs, either surrounding a large dome 
or placed in great numbers at the angles or along the par- 
apets of the copings of palaces, are other charac Cc 


features. 

[< L. Moguntia, 
also Mogontiacum, Magontiacum, Magontiacus, 
the ancient name of the city now called in G. 
Mainz, sometimes Mentz, in F. Mayence.] Of 
or pertaining to Mainz, a city at the junction of 
the Rhine and the Main. 

The grass Setaria Italica, or 
Italian millet. 
[Formerly also 
mockaire ; < OF. mouhaire, mouaire, mohere, F. 
moire (> E. moire, G. mohr, moire = Pr. moira 
= Sp. moare, muér, mué = Pg. morim = It. moer- 
ro), mohair; ef. It. mocajardo, haircloth; prob. 
« Ar. mukhayyar, a fabric of goat’s hair, a kind 
of camlet.}] JI, n. 1. The hair of the Angora 
goat, a native of Asia Minor.— 2. A kind of fine 
camlet made of such hair, sometimes watered 
(see moire); also, an imitation of the real mo- 
hair made of wool and cotton, much used for 
women’s dress. 

Cloth of Wooll, Karsies, Mockatres, Chamlets, and all 
sortes of Silke. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 2738. 


She, . . . when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair ! 
Pope, Moral Essays, fi. 170. 


Mohair glacé, a French drees-goods made of cotton and 
goat's hair. 
II. a. Made of mohair: as, a mohair cloak.— 


Mohair braid, worsted braid used for binding garments. 
—Mohair luster, a black dress-goods of cotton and mo- 
hair. It has some resemblance to alpaca. 


mohair-shell (m6’har-shel), x. In conch., a cer- 


tain species of Voluta, of a closely and finely 
reticulated texture, having a resemblance to 
mohair. 


Mohamedant, a. and n. An obsolete form of 


Mohammedan. 


og- Mohammedan me bam eden) 4: andn. [Also 


Mohammadan, Muhammadan (also Mahomedan, 
Mahometan, q. v.) (= D. Mohamedaan = G. Mo- 
hamedaner = Sw. Mohammedan, Muhamedan 
= Dan. Muhamedaner = Hind. Muhammadi), ¢ 
Mohammed, < Ar. Mahammad, a man’s name, 
lit. ‘praised,’ < hamada, praise. From the Ar. 
Muhammad are also ult. E. Mahound, Mahoun, 
maumet, mammet, ete.] I, a. Pertaining to Mo- 
hammed, or Mahomet (about A. D. 570 to 632), 
the founder of the Moslem religion, and after 
his flight from Mecca (622) the creator of the 
realm which grew into the Saracenic empire; 
pee to the religious and social system 


ounded by Mohammed.—Mohammedan calen- 
dar, era, etc. See the nouns, 


Mohammedan 


II, n. A follower of Mohammed, the founder mohur (m6’hér), n. 


of the Moslem religion; one who professes Mo- 
hammedanism; a Moslem or Mussulman. 

Mohammedanism (m6-ham’e-dan-izm), ». [¢ 
Mohammedan + -ism.] 1. The Mohammedan 
religion and polity; the religious and ethical 
system taught in the Koran; Islamism.—2, 
Belief in or adherence to the teachings of Mo- 
hammed. 

Mohammedanize(m6-ham’e-dan-iz), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. Mvohkammedanized, ppr. Mohammedaniz- 
ing. [< Mohammedan + -ize.] To make con- 
formable to the principles or rites of Moham- 
med; make Mohammedan; convert to Islam. 
Also spelled Mohammedanise. 

Mohammedism (m6-ham’e-dizm), ». [< Mo- 
hammed + -ism.] Same as Mohammedanism. 

Mohammedize (m6-ham’e-diz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. Mohammedized, ppr. Mohammedizing. Same 
as Mohammedanicze. 

moharra, mojarra (m6-har’d), n. [Pg.] 1. 
An embiotocoid fish, Hypsurus caryi, having a 
very short anal fin: so called from its resem- 
blance to the Gerridew, which are known by the 
same name. [Local, Monterey, California. ]— 
2. Any fish of the famaly Gerride. 

Moharram (mo-har’am), n. Same as Muhar- 
ram. 

Mohawk (m6’hak), n. [Formerly also Mohock, 
Mohack ; Amer. Ind.] 1. One of a tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians of the Huron-Iroquois family, situ- 
ated along the Mohawk river. It was the east- 
ernmost of the Five Nations. See Iroquois.— 
2. A ruffian; specifically [cap. or J. c.], one of 
those who infested the streets of London about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century: so 
called from the Indian tribe of that name. 


Give him [a youngster] Port and potent Sack; 
From a Milksop he starts up Mo : 
Prior, Alma, iti. 


Did I tell you of a race of rakes, called the Nohocks, that 
play the devil about this town every night, slit people's 
noses and beat them, etc. ? 

Swvyt, Journal to Stella, March 8, 1711. 


The Mohock-club, a name borrowed it seems from a sort 
of cannibals in India, who subsist by plundering and de- 
vouring all the nations about them. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 824. 


Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name? 
Gay, Trivia, iil. 326. 


Mohegan (m6-hé’ gan), a. and n. Same as 
Mohican. 

Mohican (m6-hé’kan), a. and gi) ete Mohegan; 
from the native name.} I, a. Of or relating to 
the Mohicans 
or Mohegans. 

II, ». One 
of a tribe of 
American In- 
dians of the Al- 

acho t stock. 
oho (m06’hO), 
n. (NL., < Ha- 
waiian moho, 
the bird here 
defined.] 1. A 
genus of meli- 
phagine birds 
eculiar to the 
andwich Isl- 
ands, named 
by Lesson in 
1831. The bill is 
arcuate, longer 
than the head, 
with naked oper- 
culate nostrils; 
the tarsi are boot- 
ed; and the plu- 
mage is blackish 
with yellow pecto- 
ral tufts and some 
white __ tail - fea- 
thers. There are 
2 species, M. nobilis and M. apicalis, formerly called yel- 
low-tufted bee-eater. Also Mohoa (Reichenbach, 1850) and 
Acridocercus (Cabanis, 1847). 
2. [l. c.] Any bird of this genus. 

Mohock}, 7. An obsolete form of Mohawk. 

mohoe (m0-h6’), n. [Also moho, mohaut.] Same 


as mahoe, 1. 
[Ar.: ef. mohr, a colt.) An 


mohr (mor), 7. 
African antelope or gazel, Gazella mokr. The 
horns are annulated with ten or twelve complete rings. It 
is much sought after by the Arabs, on account of produ- 
cing the bezoar-stones so highly valued in Eastern medi- 
cine, commonly called in Morocco mohr’s eggs. A re- 
lated species, Gazella sae-mmeringi, is known as Somme- 
i mohr. Also mohor and mhorr. : ; 

mohsite (mo’sit), n. [Named after Friedrich 
Mohs, a German mineralogist (1773 ~-1839).) 
Native titanic iron, or ilmenite. 


= 


ee 
——., 
er ; 


Yellow-tufted Moho (Mako nodtlts). 


mohwa-tree, 7. 
moider (mot det) v. 


moidore (moi’d6r), n. 


moi]! (moil), v. 
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[Also mohar; < Hind. 
muhar, muhr, mohr, ¢ Pers. muhur, muhr, mohr, 
a seal, a gold coin.] A modern gold coin of 
India under the British dominion, equivalent 


Mohur. 


(Size of the original. ) 


to 15 rupees, or about $7; also, a gold coin of 
the native princes of India from the sixteenth 
century onward. 
See mahwa-tree. 
[Also moither; ef. mud- 
dle.] J, trans. 1. To confuse; perplex; dis- 
tract; bewilder. 

I’ve been strangely moyder’d e’re sin "bout this same 
news oth’ French king. I conno believe ‘tis true. 

Wit of a Woman (1705). (Nares.) 


You'll happen be a bit moithered with it [a child] while 
it’s so little. 
2. To spend in labor. 


She lived only to scrape and hoard, motdering away her 
loveless life in the futile energies and sordid aims of a 
miser’s wretched pleasure. Wl 

he ae or prov. Eng. in both uses. } 

. intrans. To labor hard; toil. [Prov. Eng.] 
[Also moedore; < Pg. 


Georye Eliot, Silas Marner, xiv. moil3}. n. 


moirologist 
At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses. 


Mrs. Browning, Mother and Poet, at. 7. 


3. To fatigue by labor; weary. 
I, intrans. 1. To soil one’s self; wallow in 
dirt. 
A simple soule much like myselfe dyd once a serpent find, 
Which (almost dead with cold) lay moyling in the myre. 
Gascoigne, Constancie of a Louer. 
2. To drudge; labor; toil. 
I never heard a more pertinent Anagram than was made 


of his Name, William Noy, I mow [mop in Law. 
H , Letters, I. vi. 17. 


ted saw him daily motling and delving in the common 
path, like a beetle. Longfellow, Kavanagh, 1. 


moil! (moil), x. [< moill, v.] 1. Defilement. 


The mot of death upon them. 
2. Labor; drudgery. 


Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless mot. 
Whittier, Barefoot Boy. 


Browning. 


moil?}, n. aly mod. E. also moyle; <« ME. 
*moile, < OF. *moile, mule, a mule: see mule. ] 
A mule. 


And at the sayd Noualassa we toke moyles to stey us vp 
the mountayne. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 80. 


Endure this, and be turn’d into his mow 
To bear his sumptures. 
Chapman, Byron’s Conspiracy, iii. 1. 
i OF. *moile, mule, F. mule = Sp. 
mula (also im. mulilla) = It. mula, a slipper, < 
L. mulleus (se. calceus), a red leather shoe, < 
mullus (> OF. moil), a red mullet: see mullet. ] 
A kind of high shoe. 
Thou wear'st (to weare thy wit and thrift together) 


Moyles of velvet to save thy shoes of leather. 
J. Heywood, Works and Epigr. (Nares.) 


moeda @ouro, lit. money or coin of gold: moeda, moi)4 (moil), x. [Origin obscure.}] In glass- 


< L. moneta, money; de, < L. de, of; ouro,< L. making, the metal 


aurum, gold: see money, de2, and aurum, or3.)} 
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Reverse. 


Moidore. (Size of the original.) 


moil5 (moil), x. 


moiler (moi’lér), 7. 
moilleret, 7. 


ic oxid adhering to the glass 
which is broken from the end of the blowpipe. 
E. H. Knight. 

[Origin obscure.] A tool oc- 
casionally used by miners in certain districts 
instead of a pick when accurate cutting is to be 
done. The moil (also called a set) is usually made of drill- 
steel, about two and a half feet long, and pointed at the end 
likeagad. The gad, however, is short, and intended to be 


struck with the hammer; the moil is held and worked in 
the hand, like a short crowbar. 


moilet, . [< F. mmoclle marrow, = Sp. meollo = 


Pg. medulla = It. midolla, ¢ L. medulla, marrow: 
see medulla.) A dish of marrow and grated 


bread. Bailey, 1731. 
A toiler; a drudge. 


See mulier}, 


A gold coin (also called lisbonine) formerly cur- mojly (moi’li),n. Sameasmuley. [Prov. Eng.] 
rent in Portugal. It was equivalent in value moineau (moi’nd), n. [< F. moineau, a bastion 


to about $6.50. 


He says his expenses in the relief of our prisoners have 
been upwards of fifty »moidores. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, I. 281. 

moiety (moi’e-ti), n.; pl. moieties (-tiz). [For- 

merly also moitie; < F. moitié = Sp. mitad = 

Pe. metade = It. metd, a half, < L. medieta(t-)s, 

a half, the middle, a middle course, < medius, 


(see def.), a ravelin, a piece of ordnance (Cot- 
ave); appar. a fig. use of moineau, a sparrow, 
OF. moinel, moisnel, contr. of moissonel, dim. 

of motsson, & sparrow, < L. as if *muscio(n-), < 
musca, @ fly: see Musca.} In fort., a small flat 
bastion raised in front of an intended fortifi- 
cation, to defend it from attacks by means of 
small-arms. 


middle: see mediety and medium.) 1. A half moire (mwor), n. [< F. moire, watered silk: 


part or share; one of two equal parts: as, a 
moiety of an estate, of goods, or of profits. 

The charge there would be so great by crauers and ex- 
penses that the motte of the oe would bee wholly 
consumed. akluyt's Voyages, I. 257. 
2. A portion; a share. 


Methinks my motety, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fii. 1. 96. 


see mohair.) 1. A clouded or watered appear- 
ance on metals or textile fabrics.—2. kind 
of watered silk; also, watered mohair. See 
watered. 

My wife and I went to Pater- Noster Rowe, and there we 
bought some greene-watered Moyre, for a morning waste- 
coate. Pepys, Diary, Nov. 21, 1660. 


Moire antique, silk watered in the antique style so as 
to resemble the materials worn in olden times. 


Anti-moiety law, a United States statute of 1874, which MOir6é (mwo-ra’),”. [F.] Same as moire, 1.— 


repealed all United States moiety acts.— Molety act, a 
statute giving one half of fines, penalties, and forfeitures 
to informers or private prosecutors.— Molety system, a 
system at one time adopted by the United States govern- 
ment for finding out the names and indebtedness of delin- 
uent taxpayers, by which the informer or person making 
the discovery and aiding in the collection received as com- 
pensation a certain proportion of the amount collected. 


[Barly mod. E. also moile, 
moyle; < ME. moilen, moillen, moylen, moisten, 
< OF. moiller, moiler, moillier, muiller, F. mouil- 
ler = Pr. molhar = Sp. mollear, mojar = Pg. 
molhar = It. mollare, wet, moisten, <¢ L. as if 
*molliarc, for mollire, soften, < mollis, soft: see 
moll2, Connection with L. moliri, toil (see 


molimen), or with W. mael, toil, or with obs. moiré (mwo-ra’), v. t.; pret. an 


E. moil2, a mule, need not be assumed.] I, 
trans, 14. To wet; moisten.—2. Tosoil; dirty; 
daub. 

When the day was therefore come, and that he saw that 
it rayned still worse then it did before, hee pitied the 
centinels so too moyled and wette. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, TII. 854. (Rtchardson.) 

All they which were left were motled with dirt and mire 


by reason of the deepness of the rotten way. 
Xnoltles, Hist. Turks. 


Moiré antique, See motre antique, under motre.— Moi- 
ré métallique, tin-plate, or iron-plate which has been 
first coated with tin, so treated by acids as to give it a 
clouded, variegated, or variously crystallized surface. The 
effect is enhanced by heating the plate irregularly with 
a blowpipe immediately before applyin the acids, or by 
first heating the plate, and then sprinkling it with water 
to cool it irregularly, and immediately BPP ying the acids. 
The surface to be treated is first clean y washing with 
alkaline water, then dried, then dipped in dilute nitric or 
hydrochloric acid, then washed in pure water, and after- 
ward in lime-water, to neutralize any remaining traces of 
acid, and dried. Lastly, the surface is usually covered 
with a tinted transparent lacquer. Plates of clean iron 
dipped in melted zinc, in the so-called galvanizing pro- 
cess, often acquire a beautiful crystalline surface, resem- 
bling in general effect the moiré métallique. 
pp. moiréed, 
ppr moiréing. [< moiré,n.] To fe & variety 
of shades to, by the moiré métallique process 
of tin-coating. 

The solution (salt, or sal ammoniac) may be applied to 
the surfaces to be motréed with the aid of a sponge. 

W. H. Wahl, Galvanoplastic Manipulations, p. 521. 


moireent, ». See moreen. 
moirologist (moi-rol’d-jist), x. Same as merolo- 
gist. (Rare. 


moirologist 


The jets will sing of the loneliness of the living 
of the horrors of death, of the black earth, and the cold 
dreary frozen Hades, Quarterly Rev., CX LIT. 215. 


moise (moiz), n. 
a barrel: see mease?.] 1. A kind of pancake. 
Halliwell.— 2. Cider. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
in both senses. } 

moisont, ». [ME., also moysoun,< OF. moison, 
F. moisson, harvest, reaping-time, < L. mes- 
sio(n-), @ reaping, < metere, pp. messus, reap (> 
messis, harvest).] Harvest; growth. 

Some ther ben of other moysoun, 
That drowe nygh to her sesoun. 
Rom. of the Roee, 1. 1677. 
moist (moist), a.and ». [< ME. moist, moyst, 
< OF. moiste, F. motte, damp, moist, <« L. mus- 
teus, new, fresh, < mustum, new wine, mustus, 
new, fresh: see must2,} 1. a.1. New; fresh. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 
Hire hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 


Ful streyte y-teyd, and shoos ful moyste and newe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T.,1. 457. 


2. Damp; slightly wet; suffused with wetness in 
a@ moderate degree: as, moist air; a moist hand. 


In places drie and hoote we must assigne 
Hem mooldes moist, and ther as it is colde. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 


The hills to their (the clouds’) supply 
Vapour, and exhalation, dusk and 1 
Sent up amain. Milton, P. L., xi. 741. 


chamber, a chamber which enables objects un- 

der microscopic examination to remain moist, and be 
studied without intervention of thin glass. Micrographic 
Dict.— Moist color. See color.—M gangrene. See 
angrene, 1.— Moist Same as deztrine.=B8yn. 3. 
mp, Dank, Moist, Humid. Damp is generally applied 
where the slight wetness has come from without, and 
also where it is undesirable or unpleasant: as, a damp 
cellar, damp sheets, a day evening. Dank strongly sug- 
gests a disagreeable, chilling, or unwholesome moist- 
nees. Moist may be a general word, but it is rarely used 
where the wetness is merely external or where it is un- 
pleasant: as, a moist sponge, a motst hand, moist leather. 
“If we said the ground was moist, we should probably 
mean in a favorable condition for vegetation; if we said it 
was damp, we should probably mean that we ought to be 
careful about walking upon it.” (C. J. Smtth, Synonyms 
Discriminated, Pp. 293.) Humid is a literary or scientific 
term for moist, but would be applicable only to that which 
is so penetrated with moisture that the moisture seems a 
aly Ae it: as, humid ground, but not a huméd sponge or 


Combing out her long’ black hair 
Damp from the river. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 
Give me your hand; this hand is moist, my mei 
Shak., Othello, iii 4. 86, 
Growths of jasmine turn’d 
Their Aumid arms festooning tree to tree. 
Tennyson, Fair Women. 
II. n. Wetness; wet; moisture. 
So, too much Moist, which (vnconcoct within) 
The Liuer spreads betwixt the flesh and skin, 
Puffs vp the Patieut, stops the pipes and pores 
Of Excrements. 
Syteester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 
moist (moist), +.¢. (< ME. moisten, moysten ; < 
moist,a.) To make moist; moisten. [Obso- 
lete or archaic. } 


Philosophres som tyme wenten upon theise Hilles, and 
helden to here Nose a Spounge moysted with Watre, for 
to have Eyr. Mandeville, Travels, p. 17. 

Write till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moist it again, and frame some feeling line. 
Shak., T. G. of V., tii. 2 76. 
moisten (moi’sn), c. ([< moist + -en1.] I, in- 
trans. To become moist. 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound. 
Tennyson, Geraint, 

I, trans. 1. To make moist or damp; wet 
superficially or in a moderate degree. 

So that it [the river) as well manures as with 


the fat and pregnant slime which it leaveth behind it. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 76. 


The wood is moistened before it is placed upon the 
burning coals. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 258. 
2t. To soften; make tender. 

It moistened not his executioner’s heart with any pity. 


moistener (mois’nér),. One who or that which 
moistens. 

moist-eyed (moist’id), a. Having the eyes 
watery or wet, especially with tears. 

mo (moist’ fal), a [< moist + -ful.] 
Abounding in moisture; moist. 
Her mois(ful temples bound with wreaths of quivering 

reeds. Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 28. 

moistify (mois’ti-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mois- 
tified, ppr. moistifying. [< moist + -~-fy.] To 
make moist; wet. (Humorous.] 

Scotland, my auld, respected Mither! 


Tho’ whyles ye moistify your leather. 
Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives, Postacript. 


moistless (moist’les), a. 


[Cf. OF. moise, meisse, maise, moigtness (moist’nes), 7. 
moistryt, ”. 


moisture (mois’tur), n. 


moisturet (mois’tiur), v. t. 
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[< moist, n., + -less.] 
Without moisture; dry. Warner, Albion’s Eng- 
land, viii. 29. 
[< ME. moystnesse ; 
< moist + -ness.] The state of being moist; 
dampness; a small degree of wetness. 
[< moist + -ry.] Moisture. 
Generally fruitful though little motstry be used thereon. 

Fuller, Worthies, Somerset, II. 278. 
[< ME. moysture, most- 
ure, < OF. moisteur, moistour, F. moiteur, moist- 
ness, < moiste, moist: see moist.) 1. Diffused 
and sensible wetness; fluid diffused or exud- 
ing; damp. 

O, that infected moisture of his eye ! 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 823. 


um Aloesare like Oliue trees, but somewhat greater; 
the innermost part of the wood is best, with blacke and 
browne veines, and yeelding an Oylie moysture ; it is sold 
in weight against Siluer and Gold. 

ae Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 507. 
2. Liquid. [Rare.] 


If some penurious source by chance appeared 

Scanty of waters when you scoop’d it dry, 

And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dash th’ untasted motsture from him? 
Addison, Cato, iil. 5. 


Atmospheric moisture, the aqueous vapor of the atmo- 
ahere and the aqueous particles suspended in the form 
of fog and cloud, or precipitated as rain, hail, snow, etc. 
The proportion of aqueous vapor in the air is variable; it 
may amount to one twentieth part or more of the whole 
atmosphere. See hygrometer, hygrometry. 

[< moisture, n.] To 
moisten; wet. 


Who deuideth the aboundance of the waters into riuers, 
or who maketh a waye for ye stormy wether, that it wa- 


molant, molaynet, ». 


molar! (m0’lir), a. and n. 


moke‘t, a. A Middle 
A Middle English form of 


tereth and moystureth the drye and baren ground? 
of 1551, Job xxxvili. 26. 


moistureless (mois’tir-les), a. [¢ moisture + 
-less.}| Without moisture. ; 
moistyt (mois’ti),a. [< ME. moisty; < moist + 
-yl.] 1. New; fresh. 
For were it win, or old or motsty ale 


That he hath dranke, he speketh in his nose. 
Chaucer, 


2. Wet; moist. 


The miste which the moyatte hilles did cast forth took 


not away clerely the vse of the prospect. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 87. 


moither, v. See moider. 

mojarra, n. See moharra. 

mokadort, ». See moccador, muckender. 

mokelt, v. An obsolete form of muck}, 

moke2 (mok), ”. [Possibly connected with 
meshi, in one of its variant forms mask?, AS. 
maz (*masc): see mesh!.] The mesh of a net: 
hence applied to any wickerwork. Halliwell. 
[Prov. ng. ] 

moke’ (mok), ». (Cf. Icel. mék, dozing, moka, 
doze.] 1. A donkey. 


A girl in our society accepts the best parti which offers 
Chummey, when entreated by two 
ne gentlemen of the order of costermongers, inclines 

the one who rides from market on a moke, rather than 
a gaa gentleman who sells on greens from a hand-bas- 


iteelf, just as Miss 


y, Newcomes, xxx. 


Hence—2, A stupid fellow; a dolt.—3. Theat., 


a variety performer who plays on several instru- 


ments.—4. A negro. [Slang in all senses. ] 
nglish form of much. 
Bailey, 1731. 
mokelt, a. and n. 
mickle. 
mokerert, ». Same as muckerer. 
mokihana (mo-ki-han’i), n. 
tree of the Sandwich Islands, Afelicope (Pelea) 


anisata, all parts of which, especially the cap- 
sules, emit when bruised a strong, spicy, anisate 


odor. The wood is used in making ornaments. 
mokret,v. An obsolete form of mucker2, 
mokyi,@. An obsolete variant of mucky, muggy. 
molt,”. A Middle English form of mull1. 
mola (m6’li), n.; pl. mole (-16). ([NL., <¢ L. 
mola, a millstone: see molar!.] 1. In entom., 
the grinding surface of a molar or broad basal 
tooth of the mandible.— 
2. [cap.] In ichth., the 
typical genus of plectog- 
nath fishes of the fam- 
ily called either Molide 
or Orthagoriscide, having 
as t the sunfish or 
head-fish, named Orthago- 
riscus mola by Bloch and 
Schneider, or M. rotunda 
of Cuvier and recent au- 
thors. It is a large clumsy 
fish of extraordinary shape, 


which varies much with ag 
inhabiting most tropical an 


Sunfish (Afo/a rotunda). 


molar? (m06’lir), a. 


molar’ (m6/lir), a. 
Prol. to Manciple’s Tale, L 60. 


molariform (mo-lar’i-férm), a. 


molary (m6’la-ri), a. 


Molasse (mo-las’), n. 


(Hawaiian.]) A 


molasses (m6-las’ez), n. 


molaynet, 7. 
mold. 


mold 


temperate seas, and attaining a weight of 700 or 800 pounds; 
the skin is thick and granular, and the vertical fins are 
confluent behind. Also called Cephalus. 


ME., also molane, mulan, 
moleyne; appar. of OF. origin.] <A bit for a 
horse. 


sy pias & alle the metail anamayled was thenne. 
ir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L. 169. 
[= F. molaire = 
Sp. Pg. molar = It. molare, < L. molaris, be- 
longing to a mill; as a noun (sc. lapis) a mill- 
stone, also (sc. dens, tooth) a grinder-tooth; < 
mola, a millstone, in pl. mole, a mill, < molere, 
grind see milll. Cf. mole3, mole4.] I, a. 1. 

rinding, triturating, or crushing, as distin- 
guished from cutting, piercing, or tearing, as a 
tooth.— 2. Of or pertaining to a molar or mo- 
lars: as, molar glands.—38., In entom., of or per- 
taining to a mola: as, a molar space or area.— 
Molar glands. See gland 

II. n. 1. In anat., a grinding tooth or grind- 
er; a back tooth; especially,a molar tooth which 
is not preceded by a milk-molar or milk-tooth: 
distinguished from premolar, canine, and in- 


ctsor. Inman there are three true molars on each side 
of each jaw. The two next to these are called r8 
or false molars. The posterior molar is the wisdom-tooth. 
See oe JSormula (ander dental) and tooth, and cut under 
rumina 


2. In ichth., a tooth which has a rounded or 
convex surface, as in sparoid fishes, or a flat 
surface, as in the Myliobatida.—3. In entom., 
one of the thick internal processes with a grind- 
ing surface found on the mandibles of many in- 


sects, near the base.— Palse molar, a molar which 
has been preceded by a milk-molar; a premolar. 


[< L. moles, & great mass 
(see mole3), a Pertaining to a mass or 
to a body as a whole; acting on or by means 
of large masses of matter; acting in the aggre- 
gate and not in detail; massive: ordinarily 
used in contrast to molecular.—Molar force. See 


Sorcel, 

[< molet + -ar3, Cf. mo- 
lar1, of same ult. formation.) Relating to or 
having the characters of a uterine mole: as, 
molar pregnancy. See mole‘. 

(< L. molaris, 


a molar, + forma, form.] Having the shape 
of a molar tooth; resembling a molar tooth. 


Molariform teeth in a continuous series. 
Encye. Brit., XV. 480. 


molarimeter (m6-la-rim’e-tér),n. [<L. molaris, 


& millstone, + Gr. uérpov, a measure.) A ther- 
mometer for determining the temperature of 
meal as it issues from the mill-spout. Its pecu- 
liarity is a sort of jacket or chute which conducts 
the outflowing meal to and around the bulb. 
< L. molaris: see mo- 
lar1.) Fitted for grinding or bruising food: 
specifically applied to projections on the inner 
side of the mandibles of certain insects. 
[F., < mollasse, flabby, < 
mol, soft, < L. mollis, soft.] In geol., a name 
given in Switzerland to an important geologi- 
cal formation belonging in part to the Mio- 
cene and in part to a position intermediate be- 
tween the Eocene and the Miocene. The formation 
is in places over 6,000 feet thick, and chiefly of lacustrine 
origin. The fossil vegetation of the Molasse is of great 
interest, being subtropical,in character, containing palms 
of an American type, and also the coniferous genus Se- 
a, now limited to California. It is the upper mem- 
er of the Molasse which contains these plant-remains, 
and this part of the series is made up of red sandstones, 
marls, and conglomerate (nagelfluh). The lower division 


of the Molasse is a sandstone containing marine and 
brackish-water shells. 


[Formerly also, and 
prop., melasses ; = F. melasse = It. melazzo (also, 
after F'., melassa), < Sp. melaza = Pg. melaco, 
molasses, < L. mellaceus, honey-like,< mel (mell-), 
honey: see mell2,] The uncrystallized syrup 
produced in the manufacture of sugar. It prop- 
erly differs from treacle in that it comes from sugar in the 
process of making, while treacle is obtuined in the process 
of refining : but the two words are often used synonymous- 
ly.— Maple molasses, See maple. 
See molan. 
mould! (méld), n. [< ME. mold, molde, 
moolde, < AS. molde, dust, soil, ground, earth, 
the earth, = OF ries. molde = OHG. molta, molt, 
MHG. molte, multe, G. dial. molt, dust, earth, = 
Ieel. mold = Sw. mull = Dan. muld, mold, = 
Goth. mulda, dust; with formative -d (orig. -d2), 
from the verb represented by Goth. malan = 
AS. *malan, ete., grind: see meall, Cf. mull}, 
dust, malm, soft stone, sand, etc., from the 
same source. The proper spelling is mold, like 
gold (which is exactly parallel phonetically) ; 
ut mould bas long been in use, and is still com- 
monly preferred in Great Britain.] 1. Fine 


mold 


soft earth, or earth easily pulverized, such as 
constitutes soil; crumbling or friable soil. 

In that thi scions or thi planntes may 

Be sette a little asonder, gemmies three 


Of scions under amoolde is sette alway. 

Paladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 67. 

The black earth, everywhere obvious on the surface of 

the ground, we call mould. ‘oodward, 

2. The earth; the ground. [Obsolete or pro- 

vincial; in Scotch usually in the plural, moulds, 
mools. } 

Thez Horn were under molde, 


Other elles wher he wolde. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.) 1 817. 


There is moo mysshape peple amonge thise beggeres 
Thane of alle maner men that on this nadde walketh. 
Piers Plowman (B), vil. 96. 

Affrighted then they did behold 

His body turning into mould, 

And though he had a month been dead, 

This handkerchief was about his head. 

The Sugilk Miracle (Child's Ballads, I. 222 


Their bones are mingled with the mould, 
Their dust is on the wind. 
Bryant, The Greek Boy. 
3. The matter of which anything is formed; 


material. 
No mates for you, 
Unless you were of gentler, milder mandd. 
Shak., T. of the 3., L 1, 60. 


Nature formed me of her softest mould, 
And sunk me even below my own weak sex. 
Addison, Cato, i. 6. 


In or under the molds, in the earth; buried. (Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. ] : 


Late, late i’ the night the hairnies grat, 
Their mither, she under the mools heard that. 
Old ballad. 


The truth... first came out by the minister's wife, 
after Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith tn the 
moulds, Scott, Redgauntlet, letter xi. 
mold}, mould! (mold), v. t. [< mold1l,n.] To 
cover with mold. 

Guinea grass requires to be molded, when the stalks and 
roots throw out new stalks and grass shoots, 

T. Roujghley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 309. 
mold?2, mould? (m6ld), 7. (First in early mod. 
E. mould, morclde ; a later form, with excreseent 
d, of ME. moulen, mowlen, mollen, earlier mui- 
len, mulen, grow musty, mold,< Icel. myyla(=Sw. 
mogla), grow muggy or musty, mold (ef. mygla 
= Sw. mogel, mold, moldiness), < mugga, soft 
drizzling mist, mugginess: see muy], muggy. 
The form mould instead of moul arose partly 
out of confusion with the pp. ninaled; also 
spelled mowled, mowlde, and used as an adj. 
(whence the later adj. mouldy, moldy), and part- 
ly out of confusion of the noun mould? (for *moul) 
with mould1, mold}, friable earth, dust, ete. 
(with which the word has generally been iden- 
tified), and also with mould3, mold3, for mole}, 
a spot, and, as to form, with mould4, mold4, a 
model (the din mould3, mold3, and mould4, mold4 
being also excrescent).) I, intrans. To grow 
musty; become moldy; contract mold. 

Other leten thinges muiclen other [or] rusten. 

Aneren Rircle, p. 344. 
Let us not moulen [var. morclen] thus In idlenesse. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law's Tale, 1. 82. 

There be some houses where... baked meats will 

mould more than in others. Bacon. 


I. trans. To cause to contract mold: as,damp 
molds cheese. 
mold?}, mould?t, p. a. (< ME. mould, mouled, 
mowled, moilde, molled, muled, pp. of moulen, 
grow musty: see mold2, v. This form, prop. 
mouled, is put here as involved in mold2, v. and 
n.) Grown musty; molded; moldy. 

This white top writeth min olde yeress 


Min herte is also mouwled as min heres. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 3867. 


And with his blode shall wasshe undefouled 
The gylte of man with rust of synne t-mouled. 


Lydgate. (Hallivell.) 
Thy drynkes sowren thy mollyd mete 
Where with the feble myghte wel waif c 
fare. MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 16, Beet 
((Halliicell.) yj 


i \\ 


mold?, mould? (méld), 7. [See 
mold2, v.and p.a.) A minute 
fungus or other vegetable 
growth of a low type, espe- 
cially one of such vegetable 
organisms as appear on arti- 
cles of food when left neglect- 
ed, decaying matter, bodies 
which he long in warm and 
damp air, animal and vege- 
table tissues, ete.; in a some- a 

what looser sense, mustiness = Mold (Penrcrtiium 
or incipient decay. Most of the giancum), magnified. 


om, the mycelium; c¢, 
common molds belong to the ge- the eouldias 


mold?, mould? (mold), x. 


mold!, mould (méld), x. 
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nus Mucor, M. Mucedo forms smal] downy tufts of grayish- 
white color on bread, decaying fruit, ete. MW. Syzugites oc- 
curs on decaying mushrooms. Phijcomuces nitens, a related 
for, grows on oily or greasy substances, ‘The conimon blue 
mold on decaying bread, cheese, etc., is Penicillium glau- 
cum. See Mucor, Mucorini, Penteilliion, 


All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds 
of pies and flesh, which moulds afterwards turn into 
worms, Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 339. 
Black mold, a general name for certain hyphomycetous 
fungi having dark-colored or carbonized mycelium, be- 
longing chietly to the family Dermatica. 

[A later form, with 
excrescent d, of molel, Prob. due in part to 
confusion with mold1, mold2. The form is ex- 
tant chiefly in iron-mold.] A spot; a@ stain, as 
that caused by rust. 

Upon the little brest, like christall bright, 

She mote perceive a litle purple mold, 


That like a rose her silken leaves did faire unfold. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 7. 


mold’, mould? (mold), v. t. [¢ mold3,n.] To 


stuin, as with rust. 

[< ME. mold, moold, 
molde, with unorig., medial d. for *molle, < OF. 
molle, moule, mole, mosle, modle, F. moule = Sp. 
Pg. molde,a mold, measure, ¢ L. modulus, a mea- 
sure, model: see modulus, model.) 1, A form or 


mold-box 


4. In terra-cotta work, the plaster forms used 
in making terra-cotta architectural ornaments. 
They are usually in a number of parts, and when the clay 
is set sufficiently the mold is carcfully taken apart. Sim- 
flar molds are used also for glass, pottery, and waxwork. 


5. In stucco-work, a templet or former for shap- 
ing cornices, centerpieces, ete.—6. In paper- 
manufacture, @ frame with a bottom of wire 
netting which is filled with paper-pulp that in 
draining away leaves a film of pulp which is 
formed into a sheet of paper.— 7. In ship-build- 
ing, the pattern used in working out the frames 
of a vesse].— 8, A former or matrix used in vari- 
ous household operations, as an incised stamp 
of wood for shaping and ornamenting pats of 
butter, or a form of metal, earthenware, ete., 
for giving shape to jellies, blanc-mange, ices, 
ete.—9. In cookery, a dish shaped in a mold: 
as, a mold of jelly. 

We had preserved plums to the mould of rice. Dickens. 


10. Inanat., same as fontanelle, 2,—11. Among 
gold-beaters, a number of pieces of vellum ora 
like substanee, laid over one another, between 
which the leaves of gold are laid for the final 


beating.— Elastic mold. See elastic.—Gold-beaters’ 
mold. See gold-beater. 


model pattern of a particular shape, used in de- Mold*, mould4 (mold), v. t. [< OF. moller,moler, 


termining the shape of something in a molten, 
plastic, or otherwise yielding state. 


The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands. 
Bacon, Essays, Fortune. 


New honours come upon him, 
Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 145, 


Made in his image! Sweet and gracious souls, 

Dear to my heart by nature’s fondest names, 

Is not your memory still the precious mould 

That lends its form to Him who hears my prayer? 
O. W. Holmes, Love. 


2. Form; shape: cast; character. 


My sonne, if thou of suche a molde 
Art made, nuw tell me pleine thy shrift. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., fv. 


French churches, both under others abroad and at home 
in their own country, all cast according to that mould 
which Calvin had made. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 


The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 161. 


Men of mould 
Well embodied, well ensoulcd. 
Ennerson, Monadnoc, 


3. Specifically, in founding, the form into which 
a fused metal is run to obtain a cast. Molds for 
metals and alloys having a low melting-point, as lead, 
type-metal, Britannia metal, etc., are made of iron or plas- 
ter of Paris, and may be used many times. Molds fur the 
less fusible metals and alloys, as iron, brass, bell-metal, 
etc., are made in sand or loam and are divided into three 
Classes: (a) Open molds, in which the pattern is impressed 
in the sand and withdrawn, and the molten metal is then 
poured in and finds itslevel, (b) Close moldz, or molds in two 
parts called the drag and the case (or cope), forming together 
a fwo-part flask, one part being placed over the other, and 
each being impressed with one half of the matrix or pat- 
tern. See flaxk, 2. (c) Loam-molds, or molds built up with 
acore of brickwork or other material. and covered with 
founders’ loam. As in the case of open molds, with close 
molds a pattern, usually of wood, is used, being impressed 
one half ata time in the two parts of the flask or molding- 
box, which, when put together so ag to correspond, form 
the mold. Loam-molds are used especially in making 
large hollow castings, and do not require a pattern. These 
molds are of every shape and size, from molds for kettles 
and water-pipes to those for engine-cylinders and great 
cannon. Fine molds for making castings of insects, flow- 
ers, and other delicate objects are formed by suspending 
the object in a box by means of wires and covering it with 
plaster of Paris. When set the mold is heated until the 
object is burned, and the ash is then blown out, leaving 
the original shape in 
the mold. Another 
method is to fashion 
the figure in wax, 
bed it in plaster or 
clay, and then melt 
out the wax (cire 
perdu). In making 
plaster casts of parts 
of the human body, 
or of sculptors’ mod- 
els, the original mold 
requires to be cut to 
remove it from the 
object, and the parts 
are afterward fitted 
together. Gelatin, 
papier maché, and 
sulphur are also 
used for making 
certain kinds of 
melds. ‘The type- 
mold of type-found- 
ers is of steel in two 
pieces, makiug right 
and left halves, on 
the top of which, 
when conjoined, the 
matrix is attached. 
Every body of type has its special mold, which can be used 
for that body only, but the mold is made adjustable for 
the varying widths of type. 


Details of Type-mold. 

@, the two halves of the mold united but 
without the matrix, showing the face of the 
type Has formed in the mold; 6, one half 
of the mold; c, the other half of the mold, 
showing the body of the letter H in position; 
@, the matrix relatively enlarged, showing 
the face of the letter H. 


mold} 
moldability, mouldability (m6l-da-bil’i-ti), n. 


moldalet, 1. 


Moldavian (mol-da’vi-an), a. and n. 


| mold-board (m6ld’bord), n. 


mold-box (m6ld’boks), 7. 


F. mouler = Sp. Pg. moldar, ¢ L. modulari, mea- 
sure; from the noun: see mold4, n.] 1. To 
form into a particular shape; shape; model; 
fashion; cast in or as in a mold; specifically, 
to form articles of elay upon a whirling table 
or potter’s wheel, or in molds which open and 
close like those employed in metal-casting. 


Though he have been or seemed somewhat harsh here- 
tofore, yet now you shall find he is new moulded. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 229. 


If these two things be supposed, that a man set before 
him honest and good ends, and again, that he be resolute, 
constant, and true unto them, it will follow that he shall 
mould himself into all virtue at once. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 300. 


Did f request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man Milton, P. L., x. 744. 


2. In ship-building, to give the required depth 
and outline to, as ships’ timbers.— piamond- 
molded glass. See glass.—Molded breadth, the greatest 
breadth of a a measured to the outside of the frame- 
timbers.— Molded charcoal. See charcoal.— Molded 
glass, glass which is blown in a mold. The mold fits 
around the melted glass held on the end of the pontil 
and is adapted for easy and rapid adjustment.— Molded 
wood, wood embossed in designs by having the agp 
stamped deeply on the end grain of the wood, this end 
being then planed down to the bottom of the impression, 
and soaked in water, when the compressed parts swell up 
into high relief. Medallions and other decorative objects 
were produced in this way in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, 

n, An obsolete form of mole2, Lerins. 


[< moldable: see -bility.} Capability of being 
molded. 


moldable, mouldable (m6lida-bl),a. [« mold4 


+ -able.] Capable of being molded or formed. 


The differences of impressible and not impressible; fig- 
urable and not figurable ; mvuldable and nut mouldable. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 846. 


{ME., also molde-ale, a funeral 
feast, < molde, earth (with ref. to burial), + ale, 
a drinking, a feast: see mold! and ale. Cf. 
moldmeat. Hence mulled ale: see mulled.} A 
funeral feast. Prompt. Parv., p. 341. 

{< Molda- 


via (sce def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or relating to 
Moldavia, a former principality of eastern Eu- 
rope, now forming part of the kingdom of Ru- 


Inania.— Moldavian balm, a blue-flowered labiate herb, 
Dracocephalum Moldavica, cultivated in flower-gardens, 
and of some culinary use.— Moldavian cloak, a long 
outer garment worn by women about 1850, having a cape 
in front covering the arms and serving on each side as a 
kind of sleeve. ; 

IT. x. A native or an inhabitant of Moldavia. 
1. The curved 
board or metal-plate in a plow, which turns over 
the furrow.— 2. In founding, the board on which 
the pattern for a mold is laid; a follow-board. 
A box used in east- 
ing steel under pressure for the manufacture 


of guns, ete. As devised by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
this is a cylindrical box in which melted crucible steel 
or Siemens-Martin process steel is subjected to a hydro- 
static pressure of 6,000 pounds per square inch. Two 
closely fitting hoops of steel of ample strength are fitted 
on the interior with cast-iron lags having vertical channels 
on the faces fitted to the hoops, and numerous channels 
leading from the vertical channels to the interior of the 
mold-box, Theinterior surfaces of the lags are lined with 
refractory sand. A centralcore of cast-iron faced with re- 
fractory sand, and provided with horizontal and vertical 
channels like the lags. is erected in the box, leaving an an- 
nular space into which the metal is run. By means of a 
hydraulic press an annular piston or plunger is driven 
down upon the upper surface of the molten metal, The 


mold-box 


which would otherwise be retained In the metal are 

hus forced out, escaping through the channels in the lags 
and the core. 

A ecandle 


mold-candle (m6ld’kan/‘dl), n. 
formed in a mold, as distinguished from a 
dipped candle or dip. See dip, n., 2. 

mold cistern (mold ’sis’térn), n. In sugar- 
making: (a) The vat which receives the drip- 
pings from the sugar-loaves. (b) A tank in 


play the molds are washed after use. EZ. H. 
(night. 
molder!, moulder! (mél’dér),v. [A freq. form 


of mold}, mould!,] I, intrans. 1. To turn to 
mold or dust by natural decay; waste away b 
a gradual separation of the component parti- 
cles, especially without the presence of water; 
crumble. 

The ninth (means to induce and accelerate 


is by the interch 
we see in the 


utrefaction] 
e of heat and cold, or wet and dry; as 
ng of earth in frosts and sunne. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 887. 
To Dust must all that Heav'n of Beauty come! 
And must Pastora moulder in the Tomb! 
Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
The brass and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are 
effaced by time, and the imagery snoulders away. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. x. 5. 


2. To be diminished; waste away gradually. 
If he had sat still the enemy's army would have moul- 

dered to nothing. rendon, Great Rebellion. 
II. trans. To turn to dust; crumble; waste. 


These rocks [falling from mountain-tops} ... when 
their foundations have been mouldered with age. 
_ Addison, Remarks on Italy. 
molder!}, moulder!+ (m6l’dér), ». [« molder}, 
v.] Mold; clay. 
Not that we are privy to the eternall counsel of God, but 
for that by sense of our ayrie ies we have a more re- 


fined faculty of foreseeing than men possibly can have 
that are chain to such heavie earthly moulder. 


ashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 85. (Halliwell.) 
molder?, moulder? (m6l’dér),». [< ME. *mol- 
dere, moldare, mooldare, a former (kneader); < 


mold + -er1,] One who molds or forms into 
shape; specifically, one who is employed in 
making castings in a foundry. 

Unthinking, overbearing people, who . . . setup for re- 


formers, and new ? 3 of the constitation. 
Bp. Berkeley, Discourse to Magistrates. 


More distinct style than even blank-verse, and quite as 
plainly takes the stamp of its molder. 
The Century, XX1IX. 508. 
Molders’ clam 


y flask, etc. See clamp, etc. 

moldery (mol’ dér-1), a. [¢ molderl + -y1.] 
Of the nature of or like mold. Loudon. 

mold-f (méld’ fa’sing), n. In iron- and 
brass-founding: (a) A thin coating of finely pul- 
verized material dusted upon the inside faces 
of molds, to insure smooth outside surfaces on 


the castings. For iron, powdered charcoal and mill- 
dust, and sometimes plumbago, are used. For brass, pease- 
meal, powdered soapstone, rottenstone, graphite, and 
chalk are variously employed. (6) A wash of plum- 
bago and water laid on the faces of a mold b 
ntle manipulation with a soft brush, and al- 

owed to dry before the cast is made. 

moldiness, mouldiness (mol’di-nes), n. [< 
moldy1 + -ness. Cf. moldness.} The state of 
eee moldy; moldy growth; minute fungi. See 
mold, 


His few Greek books a rotten chest contain'd, 
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names. In Roman architecture all curved moldings are 
formed of portions of circles, while in Greek architec- 
ture they are for the most formed of some conic sec- 
tion, of which the curve, in good work, is always of ex- 


treme refinement. All these moldings are frequently en- molding-hole (m6l’ding-h6l), n. 


Pa 


i 


Sections of Medieval Moldings. 


1, Norman style; 2, Early Enylish style; 3, Decorated style; 
4 Perpendicular style. 


riched by carving. In thearchitecture of the middle ages 
there is very great diversity in the form and arrangement 
of the moldings. In the Norman style they consist almost 
entirely of rounds and hollows, variously combined with 
splays and fillets, a striking pecan of this style being 
the recurrence of moldings broken into zig linea. In 
the succeeding English style, the early Poin the mold- 
ings are much lighter and more boldly cut. In the Deco- 
rated style of the fourteenth century there is still greater 
diversity, and this period is further characterized by the 
introduction of the roll-molding, and another termed the 
wave-molding. In the Perpendicular style large and often 
shallow hollows pee and the moldingsare in general of 
flatter profile and less effective than those of earlier peri- 
ods. The moldings of medieval architecture are very com- 
monly sculptured with surface-ornament beautiful in de- 
sign and elaborate in heli pleirset pum per cuts under dog- 
ga Seo Te egg, indented, ing, lozenge, fret, 
8.—Belt-molding, a molding passing en around the 
interior of a si ca directly above the windows. 
Car-Builder's Dict.— bel pergatent Srp de See dovetad.— 
Embattled molding. See embattled.— Nail-headed 
molding. See natl-headed.—Nebuly molding, in arch., 
a molding in Romanesque architecture the edge of which 
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Nebuly Molding.— Southwell Minster, England. 


forms an undulating or waved line: introduced in corbel- 
tables and archivolte.—Raking mol , 8 molding in- 
clined from the horizontal or vertical, as that which often 
follows the line of a staircase, the rail of an ascending 
balustrade, etc. 


molding-frame nol ding em) n, 


mol 


mol 


mol 


moldness 


In found- 
ing, the templet by which an object is shaped 
in loam-molding. E. H. Knight. 

In founding, 
an excavation in the foundry-floor in which 
castings of large size are made. 

ding-loam (m6l’ding-lom), x. A mixture 
of clay and sand employed by founders in con- 
structing molds for loam-molding. 


molding-machine (m6l’ding-ma-shén’), n. 1. 


In wood-working, one of a class of high-speed 

ower-machines for planing, recessing, shap- 

ing, molding, profiling, and panenng wood. 
n 


Such machines occupy in wood-working much the same 
position as the milling-machine in metal-work, as both 
operate by means of revolving cutters. In molding-ma- 
chines all the work is performed by revolving cutter-heads 
having variously shaped knives. These cutters are used 
singly, as in some pene and project through 
the table on which the work is lai , or they are arranged 
in gangs and series so that the wood in passing through 
the machine is exposed successively to all the cutters. By 
this gang-system of cutters it is possible to cut moldings 
and edgings of the most complicated pattern. One form 
of the machine has the cutters between the cutter-arbor 
bearings, and is known as a matching-machine or wood- 
planing machine, or an inside-molding inachine. In an- 
other form the cutters project up through the table and 
are arranged to work upon the inside edges of moldings. 
This type is known as the edge-molding machine. Some- 
times called carving-machine, variety-planer, or reltef- 
ponding machine. ; ; 

. A machine for making molding from an ar- 


tificial composition. The material is forced from a 
hopper by a compressor, is carried by an apron beneath 
a die-wheel, and after being shaped by this it is delivered 
on a table. . : 

3. In sheet-metal working, a rolling-machine 
with shaped rollers of which one is the coun- 
terpart of the other, for molding sheet-metal 
into shape for cornices, balusters, ete.—4. In 
Sounding: (a) A machine for making loam- 
molds in flasks from small patterns carried by 
the machine. (5b) A gear-molding machine.— 
Gear-molding , an apparatus for molding large 
gear-wheels from a pattern of a small section of the gear, 
as of two teeth and the interdental space.— Stone-mold- 
ing machine, a machine for working stone moldings. 
It resembles one form of stone-saw, but differs from it in 
having the frame which carries the revolving grinder ad- 
justable, by means of a screw beneath, to the thickness of 
the slab. The grinder is kept constantly supplied with 
moist sand.— 8urface-mol machine, a form of 
molding-machine with double-edged cutters and a rapid 
reverse motion. It is used to cut scrolls and plain ur 
molded designs on the surface of solid wood, to rout such 
work as ends of pews and stairs, to form grooves for in- 
laid work, to make tracings for carving, etc. 


molding-mill ( mél’ding-mil), ». A sawmill 
or shaping-mill for timber. 
molding-plane (m6l’ding-plan), . In joinery, 


a plane used in forming moldings; a match- 


plane. such planes have various patterns or convex and 
concave soles for making the different parts of moldings, 
as hollows and rounds. 


mol 


ding- low (m6l’ding-plou), n. A plow with 
two mo {boats to throw the soil to both sides 
at once; a ridging-plow. It is used in forming 
ridges, in hilling potatoes, ete. 

-sand (mol’ding-sand), n. A mixture 
of sand and loam of which molds for use in a 
foundry are made. 

-saw (m0ol’ding-s&), n. <A circular saw 
or combination of circular saws for cutting out 
blocks pus Sa | to the shapes of orna- 


molding-bed (m6l’ding-bed),». Amachine for 
working rectilinear moldingsin marble. 4 tray- 
eling frame carries revolving grinders, and is adjustable 
vertically by a screw to the height required by the thick- 
ness of the marble. The grinders are solid cylinders of 
cast-iron, and are counterparts of the required moldings. 


molding-board (m6l’ding-bérd), n. Same as 
mold-board. 

molding-box (m6l’ding-boks), ». In foundry- 
work, & molding-flask. 
moldin -crane (m0l’ding-kran), n. A crane 


mental moldings. The molding is finished by 
cutters formed to the exact curve. 

molding-table (mél’ding-ta’bl), . A table 
on which a potter molds his ware. It hasa trug 
or trough in which the workman moistens his hands, an 
a block-and-stock board on which he places the tile-mold. 
There are also four pegs driven into the table at the cor- 
ners of the block-and-stock board, to sustain the mold and 
regulate the thickness of the tile. 

mold-loft (méld’l6ft), n. A large room in a 
ship-building yard in which the several parts of 


Whose covers much of mouldiness complain'd. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, fii. 


molding!, moulding! (m6l’ding), ». [Verbal 
n. of moldl, mould1, v.] The act of covering wit 
mold; mold used to cover the roots of plants. 


When the sprouts (of sugar-cane) are six or eight inches 
high, it will be necessary to put a gang in to give them a 
plentiful molding, in order to cover their roots and feed 
their stems. 

T. Roughley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 335. 


mol 2,moul (m6l’ding), ». [Verbal n. 
of mold4, mould4, v.| 1. The process of shaping 
any plastic substance into a given form, as wax 
into artistic figures, or clay into bricks. 

For there was never man without our molding, 
Without our stamp upon him, and our justice, 
Left any thing three ages him 
Good, and hisown. Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, ifi. 3. 
2. Anything cast in a mold, or anything formed 
as if by a mold.— 3. In arch., a member of con- 
struction or decoration so treated as to introduce 
varieties of outline or contour in edges or sur- 
faces, whether on projections or in cavities, such 
as on cornices, string-courses, bases, door- or 
window-jambs, lintels, etc. In classical architecture 
pearreee fi are divided into three classes: the right-lined, 
Net, tenia, listel, regula; the cterved, as the astra- 

, the the cavetto, the quarter-round, 

ovolo, and echinus; and the composite, as the ogee, talon, or 

cyma reversa, the cyma recta or doucine, and the scotia or 


trochilos, all of which are known by many synonymous 


y 
mo 
molding-flask (m6l’ding-flask), n. 


adapted for use in a foundry in handling molds 
and flasks; a foundry-crane. 


molding-cutter (m6l’ding-kut’ér), n. <A tool 


working on the principle of the plane-iron or 
cutter of a hand-plane, the edge of which is 
formed by a bevel on one side of the tool. The 
edges of molding-cutters are formed to correspond with 
the outline of the cross-sections of the moldings to be cut, 
each cutter being adapted to only one pattern of molding. 
Thus, to cut a molding of semicircular cross-section, the 
edge of the cutter must be a semicircle of the exact size 
of the molding. Such moldings were formerly cut b 
hand-planing, but this is now almost entirely supersed 
b wer-planing machines with rotary cutters. . 
{ding-file (mol’ding-fil), . A file with a 
concave face used for finishing molded surfaces. 
1. Same 
as flask, 2.—2. In dentistry, a jointed recepta- 
ele in three parts, in which the vulcanite model 
and plaster mold are secured in making den- 
tures ready for the muffle. LZ. H. Knight. 


moldmeatt, *. 
moldnesst, mouldnesst, 7. 


@ ship are drawn out in their proper dimen- 
sions from the construction drawings. Also 
called modeling-loft. 

[The) various problems (of laying-off] are solved upon 
the floor of a building known as the Mould Loft, where 
the drawings furnished by the designer are transferred in 
chalk lines in full size, and then by the aid of geometry, 
and in the manner discussed in the following pages, the 
draughtsman determines and draws in the shapes of the 
various components of the frame. Moulds are made to 
the lines, and with these moulds and other data furnished 
4 the draughtsman the workmen are enabled to trim 
the timbers, or bend the angle-irons, and place such 
marks upon them as shall leave nothing but the putting 
together and fastening them in their places in order to 


construct the frame of the ship. 
heart, Naval Architecture, § 1. 


[OSe. mouldmete; < mold! + 
Cf. moldale.| A funeral feast. 

[ME. mortclednes ; 
< mold2, a., + -ness.] Moldiness. Cath. Ang., 
p. 244. 


meatl, 


mold-stone 


mold-stone (m5ld’st6n), n. The jamb-stone of 
a door or window. 

mold-turner (m6ld‘tér’nér), n. A maker of 
metal frames or shapes. Simmonds. 

moldwarp, mouldwarp (m6ld’warp), 2. [Also 
molewarp ; ef. dial. molwart, moodiewart, moudie- 
wart, ete.; <« ME. moldwarp, moldicerp, molde- 
warp, noldewerp, molewarpe, molwarpe (= MD. 
molworp, mulicorp, moliworm, D. molworp = 
MLG. molworm, LG. mulworp, molworm = OHG. 
moltwerf, multwurf, moltwerfe, muwerf, MHG. 
moltwerf, moltwerfe, mulwerf, mulwelf, murwerf, 
G. mauhcurf = Icel. moldvarpa = Sw. mullvad 
= Dan. muldvarp), < AS. molde, the earth, dust, 
+ weorpan, throw: see mold) and warp. Cf. 


mole2.) The male; Talpa europea. See mole2.- 


[Now only prov. Eng.] 


Ffor moldewarpes cattes is to kepe, 
To ligge in waite to touche with her cle. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 


In this, as Glendour persuaded them, they thought they 
should accomplish a Prophecy ; as tho’ King Henry were 
the Mould warp cursed of God’s own Mouth. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 161. 


moldy}, mouldy! (m6l’di), a. [< mold2 + -y} 
taking the place of the p. a. mold2, mould?, an 
of the ME. mowly, < moulen, mold: see mold2, 
mould?.] Overgrown or filled with mold; mil- 
dewed; musty; fusty; decaying; stale. 

As the kynge sate at mete, all the brede ware anone 


mouwly and hoor, yt no man myght ete of it. 
Golden Legend, fol. 65. 


Ulysses and old Nestor, whose wit was mouldy ere your 
grandsires had nails on their toes. 
Shak., T. and C., fi, 1. 115. 


There was not 
So coy a beauty in the town but would, 
For half a mouldy biscuit, sell herself 
To a poor bisognion. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, iv. L 


moldy2, mouldy2 (m6l’di), ”.; pl. moldies, moul- 
dies (-diz). [See moldwarp, mole2.] A mole- 
eatcher. [Prov. Eng 

moldy-hill, mouldy- (m6l’di-hil), #. [Also 
dial. moadie-hill ; < moldy2, mouldy2, + hill1,] 
A mole-hill. (Prov. Eng.] 

He has pitch'd his sword in a moodte-hill 
And he has leap’d twenty lang feet and three. 
Greeme and Bewwick (Child's Ballads, III. 84). 

moldy-rat, mouldy-rat (m6l’di-rat), n. A 
mole. [Prov. Eng.] 

mole! (mol), x. [Also dial. (Sce.) mal (in this 
form mixed with maill, ult. « L. macula, a spot), 
also by some confusion maul, moil; < ME. mole, 
mool, < AS. mal, mel, a spot, = OHG. MHG. 
meil, OHG. also meila, meild, MHG. meile = 
Goth. mail, a spot, perhaps orig. *mahal = L. 
macula, a spot; whence macula, macule, macle, 
mackle, maill, A diff. word from AS. m@l = 
MD. mael, D. maal = OHG. MHG. mal, G. mal, 
a mark, a point of time, time, = Goth. mél, & 
point of time: see meal? Hence, by corrup- 
tion, mold3, mould3.] 1. A spot; a stain, as on 
a garment. 
“‘ Bi Criste,” quod Conscience tho, “ thi best cote, Haukyn, 


Hath many moles and spottes; it moste ben ywashe.” 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 81. 


One yron mole defaceth the whole peece of lawne. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 39. 
Specifically —2. A small permanent abnormal 
spot on the surface of the human body, usually 
of a dark color and slightly elevated, and often 
hairy; a pigmentary nevus; also, a vascular 
nevus. See nevus. 


On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip. 
Shak., Cymbeline, if. 2. 38. 
Upon layin ether all particulars, and examining the 
eevoral fineehty marks by which the mother used to de- 
scribe the child when he was first missing, the boy proved 
to be the sonof the merchant. Addison, Spectator, No. 1380. 


mole!} (mé6l), v. «. [« ME. molen; < mole}, n.] 
To spot or stain. 
He had a cote of Crystendome as holykirke bileueth, 
Ac it was moled in many places with many sondri plottes. 
Of Pruyde here a plotte, and there a plotte of vnboxome 

speche. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 276. 

mole? (mol), ». [Early mod. E. also mool, 
moule, mowle, mold, < ME. mol, molde, molle 
(= D. mol = MLG. mol, mul), appar. an abbr. 
of orig. molewarp, prop. moldwarp. Such ab- 
breviation so early as in the ME. period is not 
satisfactorily explained.) 1. An insectivo- 
rous mammal of the family Talpid@ (which see 
for technical characters). There are at least 7 gen- 
era of moles, of which Talpa, Moyera, Parascaptor, an 
Scaptochirus are confined to the Old World, and Condy- 
lura, Scalops, and Scapanus to America. The several spe- 


cles are much alike in general appearance and habits, all 
living under ground, where they burrow with wonder- 


mole? (m61), n. 


mole‘ (mdl), n. [< 


mole}, v. 4. 


mole-bat (m6l’bat), n. 
mole-boutt, ”. 
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ful facility, and construct galleries often of great extent 
and complexity. They are stout thick-set animals, usually 
6 or 8 inches long, with very small or rudimentary eyes 
and sharp snout, no visible neck, strong and high- 


ly foasorial fore feet, and short tail. They feed chiefly upon 
earthworms. The best-known is the common mole of 
Europe, Tail The Japanese mole is Mogera 


wogura. the American moles differ decidedly from 
those of Europeand Asia; they are called shrew- , and 
the commonest is aquaticus, of wide distribution 
in the United States. The American moles of the genus 
Seapanus are nearest those of the Old World. There are 
two of these, the hairy-tailed or Brewer's (S. americanus or 
brewert) and S. townsendi ; the latter is confined to west- 
ern wR lap atsocy of the continent. The star-nosed mole of 
North America is Condylura cristata. See cuts under Talpa, 
Scalops, and Condylura. 


The molde, and other suche as diggeth lowe, 
Anoie hem not, in harde lande yf thai growe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 


When in the darkness over me 
The four-handed mole shall seddl er 
Tennyson, To (Poems omitted after 1833.) 


2. A kind of plowor other implement drawn or 
driven through the subsoil in making drains; a 


mole-plow.— Cape mole. (a) The chrysochlore or gold- 

en mole of South Africa, Chrysoc is aureus. (b) The 

rodent bathyergue or mole-rat of South Africa, Bathyergus 

maritimus.— Golden mole. Same as Cape mole (a).— 

Oregon mole, a large mole, Scapanus townsendi, inhabit- 
e Pacific States. 


i 
mole? (m0l), v.; pret. and pp. moled, ppr. mol- 


ne [< mole2,n.] I, trans. 1. To clear of mole- 
hills. [Prov. Eng.]—2. To burrow or form 
holes in, as a mole: as, to mole the earth. 
TI, tntrans. To destroy moles. [Prov. Eng.] 
(< F. méle (> Russ. mola) = PR: 
mole, muelle = Pg. molhe = It. mole, molo (> G. 
molo), < L. moles, @ great mass, & massive struc- 
ture, esp. of stone, a pier, dam, mole, pile, hence 
a burden, difficulty, effort, labor. ence ult. 
amolish, demolish, emolument, molecule, molest, 
ete.] 1. A mound or massive work, formed 
largely of stone, inclosing a harboror anchorage, 
to protect it from the violence of the waves. 
The foundations of Nero’s port are sti}l to be seen. It 
was altogether artificial, and compere of huge moles run- 
ning round it, in a kind of circular figure, except where 


the ships were to enter. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 455. 


Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 200. 
2. A form of ancient Roman mausoleum, con- 
sisting of a round tower on a square base, in- 
sulated, encompassed with columns, and cov- 
ered with adome. [Rare.] 
. méle = Sp. Pg. It. mola, 
L. mola (= Gr. pian), a false uterine forma- 
tion, a particular use of mola, a millstone: see 
mill, } A somewhat shapeless, compact fleshy 
mass occurring in the uterus, either due to the 
retention and continued life of the whole or 
a part of the fetal envelops after the death 
of the fetus (a maternal or true mole), or being 
some other body liable to be mistaken for this, 
= the eueue in REO MaT TT a eee 
rhea, or perhaps a us (a false mole).— 
Cystic, hydatid, a veaicalar hy J true mole Li 


posed ride fil myxomatous growths originating in the 
chorionic vi 


mole (m6l), n. [< L. mola (= Gr. uiAn), spelt 


coarsely ground and mixed with salt (mola 
salsa); cf. mola, & millstone: see mill1.] Coarse 
meal mixed with salt, in ancient times used in 
sacrifices. 


She with the mole all in her handes devout 
Stode neare the aulter. Surrey, Aneid, iv. 


Crumble the sacred mole of salt and corn, 
Next in the fire the bags with brimstone burn. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Pastorals, viii. 
[A ME. var. of mele3.] To speak. 
This valyant bierne 
Moles to hir mildly with fulle meke wordes. 
Morte Arthure (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 8067. 
See mole-but. 
Same as mole-but. 


Bota, a fish that grunteth, called a Mole-bout. 
Florio (1598). 


mole-but (m6l’but),». The short sunfish, a typ- 


ical species of Molide, technically called Mola 


mola, M. rotunda, or Orthagoriscus mola. Also 
mole-bat. See cut at Mola. 

mole-cast (m6l’kast), x. A mole-hill. 

mole-catcher (m6l’kach’ér), n. One whose 
business is to catch moles. 

mole-cricket (m6l’krik’et), n. A fossorial 


orthopterous insect of the genus Gryllotalpa: 
so called from its habit of burrowing in the 
ground like a mole by means of its large and 
peculiarly shaped fore mt Se There are upward of 20 
species, found in various parts of the world; that common in 
Europe is G. vulgaris, about 14 inches long, and of a brown 
color. It constructs extensive subterranean galleries, cut- 
ting through the roots of the plants encountered, and thus 


molecular (m0-lek’i-lir), a. 


molecularly (m6-lek’ i-lir-li), adv. 


molecule (mol’e-kil), n. 


molecule 


a 
Mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa borealrs). 


@, adult, somewhat enlarged; 4, anterior tarsus or fore foot, greatly 
enlarged. 


doing much damage in gardens. Also called sen-cricket, 
Sa Y -crab 


, and sometimes earth F 
[= F. moléculaire 
= Sp. Pg. molecular, < NL. *molecularis, < mo- 
lecula, a molecule: see molecule.] 1. Relating 
to molecules; consisting of molecules: as, mo- 
lecular structure. 

The general principle of molecudar science . . . finds 
numerous examples both in inorganic chemistry and in 
biology. G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 549. 
2. Acting in or by means of the molecules or 
ultimate physical elements of a substance. 
Compare molar2. 

Our thoughts are the pres n of molecular changes in 


that matter of life which is the source of our other vital 
phenomena. Huaztley, Physical Basis of Life. 


The molecular movements within animals of the sim- 
lest class are the digestion of food and the elaboration of 
he materials of reproduction. 

. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 281. 


Atomic or molecular heats of bodies. See alomic.— 
Molecular attraction, that species of attraction which 
operates upon the molecules or particles of a body, as dis- 
tlnguish from the attraction of gravitation. hesion 
and chemical affinity are instances of molecular attraction. 
— Molecular force, See force!.— weights. 


See weight. 
molecularity (m6-lek-i-lar’i-ti),n. [« molecu- 


lar + -ity.] The condition or character of be- 
ing molecular. 


molecularium (m6-lek-i-la’ri-um),n. [NL.: see 


molecular.) An apparatus invented by Berliner 
for illustrating a number of electrical phenom- 
ena on the theory of molecular vibration. 


As regards 


rotoplasm give 
rly unyielding 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XITL 567. 


[< F. molécule = Sp. 
molécula = Pg. molecula = It. molecula, mole- 
cola, < NL. molecula, a molecule, dim. of L. 
moles, &® mass: see mole3.] 1. The smallest 
mass of any substance which is capable of ex- 
isting in a separate form — that is, the smallest 
part into which the substance can be divided 
without destroying its chemical character 


(identity). All the physical changes of a body, as 
the dissolving of sugar in water, the melting of lead, the 
change of water into steam, the magnetization of steel, 
and so on, are phenomena which take place without the 
loss of identity of the substance itself, and which con- 
cern the relations of the molecules among themselves. 
Hence the molecule is taken as the physical unit. A ho- 
mogeneous body is regarded as made up of similar mole- 
cules, whose relations determine its physical qualities, 
and particularly its physical state as a gas, liquid, or 
solid. A gas, according to the kinetic theory of gases, 
is composed of molecules darting about in paths which 
are very nearly rectilinear through the greater part of 
their lengths. Liquids are supposed to be composed 
of molecules which wander about, but have not nearly 
rectilinear paths; while solids are believed to be com- 

sed of molecules bound together by cohesion and mov- 
ng in quasi-orbital paths. A molecule of any substance 
is conceived ag made up of one or more atoms, whose 
relations to each other are considered in chemistry. (See 
atom.) The exact nature of the molecules is still largely 
a matter of nypothes!s but as regards their size Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson has reached a quasi-definite conclusion as 
follows: “Ifadropof water were magnified to the size of 
the earth, the molecules or granules would each occupy 
ppeten creates than those filled by small shot and smaller 

A 


molecules. 


The expansion and contraction of the 
motion to the prearranged and 
levers of the animal engine. 


ose occupied by cricket-balla.” 


molecule may consist of several distinct portions of 
matter held together by chemical bonds. . . . So long as 
the different portions do not part company, but travel to- 
gether in the excursions made by the molecule, our theory 
calls the whole connected mass a single molecule, 
Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 286. 
The molecule of any substance is, by some chemists, de- 
fined as being the smallest portion of that substance to 
which can be attributed all the chemical properties of the 
substance ; by others, as the smallest portion which, solong 
as the substance is chemically unchanged, keeps together 
without complete separation of its 
ce. Brit., XVL. 611 


molecule 


We have, I believe, what we may almost call a new chem- 
istry, some to be revealed to us by means of photo- 
graphic records of the behaviour of : 

J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal, p. 100. 
Hence—2. A very 


small particle or bit of 
something; a particle; an atom. ([Colloq.]— 


S. In ornith., the tread or cicatricula of a fecun- 
dated ovum. ([Rare.]—Constituent molecule, a 
molecule which is united with others unlike itself, as some 
of the in ients of a heterogeneous bod — sabesrens 
mo @. See tntegrant.— Organic molecules, ies 
capable of neither generation nor corruption, which were 
supposed by buffon to account for the properties of living 
matter. =§ 1, Atom, eto. 8ee eae. 
mole-eyed (mol’id), a. 1. Having very small 
eyes, like a mole’s; having imperfect sight; 
purblind. 
But this mole-eyed, 


aie} dragon-tailed abomination [a croco- 
ej] .. 


- was utterly loathsome. 

G. W. Curtis, Nile Notes of a Howgdji, p. 75. 
Hence — 2. Figuratively, short-sighted ; taking 
a narrow view of things: as, mole-eyed parsi- 
mony. 

mole-heapt, %. Same as mole-hill. Minsheu. 

mole-hill (m6l’hil), x. A little hill, hillock, 
mound, or ridge of earth thrown up by moles 
in burrowing underground. When moles are work- 


ing near the surface in search of food, the hills become 
tortuous ridges which may be traced sometimes for many 


yards with little or no interruption. 
A devil of pride 
Ranges in airy thoughts to catch a star 


Whiles ye grasp -hills. Ford, Fancies, i. 3 
The glass through which an envious eye doth gaze 


Can easly make a mole-hill mountain seem. 
P. Fletcher, Upon his Brother's Book, Christ’s Victory. 


To make a mountain of (or out of) a mole-hill, to 
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cies, common in the United States and Canada. See cut 

under Blarina. 

2. Any American mole; a shrew-mole. All the 

American Talpide (genera Scalops, Scapanus, and Condy- 

lura) differ from the Old World moles, and somewhat ap- 
roach shrews in character. The name is also applied to 
yeurotrichus gibbsi, which is of a different family (Sort- 


cide). 

moleskin (m6l’skin), ». and a. J, ». 1. The 
skin of a mole.—2, A kind of fustian, double- 
twilled and extra strong, and cropped before 
dyeing. Compare bearerteen, 2. 

II, a. Made of or resembling moleskin: as, a 

moleskin vest; a moleskin purse. 

mole-spade (m6l’spad), n. A spade or spud 
used in prodding for moles, or in setting traps 
for them. 

Poore Menaphon neither asked his swaynes for his 
sheepe, nor tooke his on his necke to see his 
pastures. Greene, Menaphon, p. 33. 

molest (mo-lest’), v. ft. [< ME. molesten, ¢ OF. 

molester, F. molester = Sp. Pg. molestar = It. mo- 

lestare, < Li. molestare, trouble, annoy, molest, 

< mélestus, troublesome, < moles, a burden, diffi- 

culty, labor, trouble: see mole3.] To trouble; 

disturb; harass; vex; meddle with injuriously. 
But how this cas doth Troilus moleste, 


That may none erthly mannes tonge ait he 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 880. 
My Father was afterwards most unjustly and spitefully 
molested by yt jeering judge Richardson, for repreeving 
the execution of a woman. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 8, 1683. 

The moping Owl] does to the Moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. Gray, Elegy. 
=Syn. Annoy, Hs a etc, (see tease), incommode, dis- 
commode, inconvenience 


molimen (m6-li’men), n. 


moliminous (m6-lim’i-nus), a. 


molla 


by corresponding interspinal bones (in the adult at least 4 
or 5 above and 8 or 9 below) and connected with the posterior 
surfaces of the neural and hema] = hah of the last complete 
( ges re vertebra. The family contains several fishes 
of remarkable appearance, whose body ends behind so ab- 
ruptly that it seems as if cut off. The best-known, Mola 
rotunda, attains great size, sometimes weighing 700 or 800 
pounds; it is best known by the name of sunjish. Other 
species, belonging to two different genera, are smaller. 
he family is also named Orthagoriscida, and is ner aes 
with the subfamily Cephaline. See cut under Mola, 2. 


Moliéresque (m6-lyar-esk’), a. [< Moliére (see 


def.) + -esque.] Pertaining to or resembling 
Moliére (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, called Mo- 
liére, 1622-73), the greatest comic writer of 
France, or his plays. 


ed Sa and Turcaret are unquestionabl 
though they are perhaps more original in 
of Moliére than any o 


Molieresque, 
eir following 
er plays that can be named. 

Eneye. Brit., XIV. 478. 
[< L. molimen, great 
effort,< moliri, toil, < moles, a burden, difficulty : 
see moles, ] Great effort or endeavor; specifi- 
cally, in physiol., extraordinary effort made in 
the performance of any function: as, the men- 
strual molimen. 

[< L. molimen 

(-min-), great effort, + -ous.] 1. Made with great 
effort or endeavor.— 2+. Of grave import; mo- 
mentous. 


Prophesies of so vast and moliminous concernment to 
the world. Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 281. 


moliminously (m6-lim’i-nus-li), adr. In a mo- 


liminous or laborious and unwieldy manner. 
See the quotation under cumbersomely. [Rare.] 


Molina (m6-li’ni), n. pl. [NL., < Mola + -ina2.] 


Giinther’s third group of Gymnodontes: same 


ify an insignificant matter. 
mole-hole (mol’hol), 2. The burrow of a mole. 


molendinaceous (m6-len-di-na’shius), a. [< 


molestt (mo-lest’), n. [< molest, v. Cf. molestie.] 


as the family Molide. 
Trouble. 


moline (m6’lin),x. anda. [< LL. 
molinus, pertaining to a mill, 


LL. molendinum, a mill-house (< L. molendus, ge- 
rundive of molere, grind: see mill1), + -aceous.] 
Like a windmill; resembling the sails of a wind- 
mill: applied to fruits or seeds which have 
many wings. [Rare.] 
molendinarious (mo-len-di-na’ri-us),a. [< LL. 
molendinarius : see molendinary.) Same as 
molendinaceous. 
molendinary (m6-len’di-né-ri), a. [< LL. mo- 
lendinarius, < molendinum, a mill-house: see 
molendinaceous.} Relating to a mill; acting as 
amiller. [In the quotation the word is inten- 
tionally pedantic.) 

Dismount, then, O lovely Molinara, unless thou wouldst 


Thus clogg'd with love, with passions, and with grief, 
I saw the country life had least molest. 
Greene, Song of a Country Swaln, in The Mourning 
(Garment. 

molestation (mol-es- or m6-les-ta’shon), n. [= 

F. molestation, < ML. *molestatio(n-), < L. mo- 

lestare, trouble: see molest, v.] 1. The act of 

molesting.— 2. The state of being molested; 
annoyance; vexatious interference. 


The knight and his companion, having reached the cas- Molinia (mo-lin’i-d), n. 


tle, now passed the bridge, and entered the gate without 
molestatt 


tion. 
Hoole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xiv., note 8. 


3. In Scots law, the troubling or harassing of 
one in the possession of his lands. An action of 


molina, a mill, < L. mola, mill- 
stone, mill: see milll.] I, n. 
The crossed iron sunk in the — 
center of the upper millstone, 
for receiving the spindle fixed in 
the lower stone; a pene fase 


' IT. a. In her., resembling a moline.— cross 
moline, See cross}. 


Cross Moline. 


[NL. (Schrank, 1789), 
named after J. Molina, a writer upon Chilian 
plants and animals.] A genus of grasses of 
the tribe Festucee and the subtribe Evagrostea, 
characterized by an elongated narrow panicle, 


sinall spikelets with from two to four flowers, 
and awnless glumes, the empty ones being 
slightly smaller than the flowering ones. There 
is but a single species, M. cerulea, found throughout 
Europe, and variously named blue or purple melic-yrass, 

moor- and Indian grass. It is a rather coarse 
stiff perennial, often three feet high, having narrow flat 
leaves, which are chiefly radical and form large tufts. 
It is common {in woods, on moors, and in wet heathy 

laces, but is of little agricultural value. 


olinism (m6’li-nizm),n. [< Molina (see def.) 
+ -ism.] The doctrine, propounded in 1588 by 
Luis Molina, a celebrated Spanish Jesuit, that 
the efficacy of divine grace depends simply on 
the will which accepts it—that grace is a 
free gift to all, but that the consent of the will 
is requisite in order that grace may be effica- 
cious. 
Molinist! (m6‘li-nist), ». [< Molina (see Moli- 
nism) + -ist.] One who holds the opinions of 


rather that I should transport thee on horseback to the 
house of thy molendinary father. Scott, Monastery, rxix. 
mole-plant (m0ol’plant), x. Same as mole-tree. 
mole-plow (m6l’plou), ». A plow having a 
pointed iron shoe secured to the end of a stan- 
dard, used in making a deep drain for water. 
mole-rat (m6l’rat), n. 1. A myomorphiec ro- 
dent quadruped of the family Spalacidea (which 
see for technical characters): so called from 
its resemblance to a mole in appearance and 


habits. The mole-rats are stout-bodied rodents, with 
short, strong limbs (of which the fore ones are fossorial), 
short or rudimentary tail, and minute or rudimentary eyes 


molestation arises chiefly in Nera of commonty or of 
controverted marches or land-boundaries. = 8yn. 1. See 


tease. 
molester (mo-les’tér), n. One who molests, 
disturbs, or annoys. 

Surely to every good and peaceable man it must in na- 
ture needs be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and mo- 
lester of thousands. Milton, Church-Government, ii., Pref. 

molestful (m6-lest’fil), a. [< molest + -ful.] 
Troublesome; annoying; harassing. 

But that [pride] which breaketh out to the disturbance 
and vexation of others is hated as molest/ull and mischie- 
vous. Barrow, Works, I. xxii. 

molestiet,». [ME., < OF. molestie = Sp. Pg. It. 
molestia, < L. molestia, troublesomeness, trou- 
ble, < molestus, troublesome: see molest, n.] 
Trouble; distress. 

In this manere he ne geteth hym nat suffisaunce that 
power forleteth and that moleste (var. molestie]  aiasretin 


Chaucer, Boéthius, ili. prose 9. pene in peste et to grace, free will, and pre- 

molestious (m6-les’chus), a. [< molestie + destination. See AMolinism. 
-0us.] Tepitulecene: san cee: [ Molinist? (m0‘li-nist), n. < Molinos (see def.) 
molett, » A Middle English form of mulletl. + -tst.) A quietist, or follower of Miguel de 


Molinos (1627-96), who taught the direct rela- 
tionship between the soul and God. 
moliture (mol’i-tir), n. [< ML. molitura, a 
grinding, <¢ L. molere, grind: see milll, Cf. mul- 
ture.} A fee paid in kind for the use of a mill; 
multure. Davies. 
This (the Bishop of Rome's) claim of universal 
and authority doth bring more moktture to their mill. 
Abp. Bramhall, Works, TI. 159. 
Moll! (mol), ». [Also Mall, Mal (also dim. Mol- 
ly, Mollie); a reduced form of Mary. It occurs 
with dim. -kin in malkin, mawkin.] 1. A famil- 


mole-track (m6l’trak),n. The track or course 
of a mole under ground. 

mole-tree (mol’tré), n. A biennial plant, caper- 
spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris), considered effica- 
cious in clearing land of moles. Its seeds have 
been used as a cathartic. Also mole-plant. 

molette (mo-let’), n. [OF.: see mullet2.) In 
her., same as mullet2, | 

molewarp, . See moldwarp. 

moley, a. See moe 

moleynet,”. A Middle English form of mullen. 


Mole-rat (Spalax typhilus). 


wer 
and ears. They live under ground and burrow very ex- 
tensively. All belong to the Old World. The best-known 
species is | typhlus of Europe and Asia. Others are 
Indian and African, of the genera Heterocephalus and Rhi- 
Ph oe The bathyergues are mole-rats of the subfamily 
Bathyergineg, inhabiting Africa, as the strand mole-rat, 


Bathyergus maritimus, and species of the genera Helio- 


aah and Georychus. ; ; 

. A fossorial murine rodent of the family Mu- 
ride and subfamily Siphneing. It resembles the 
preceding superficially and in habits tosome extent. These 
mole-rata are confined to the palearctic region, where they 
are represented by the genera Siphneus and ius. The 
zokor, S. is the best-known. 


8. The Australian duck-mole or duck-billed 
platypus, Ornithorhynchus paradozxus. 

mole-shrew (m6l’shré), 2. 1. An American 
short-tailed shrew, of the family Soricide and 
genus Blarina, somewhat resembling a small 
mole. B. brevicauda is the largest and best-known spe- 


moli (mo‘li), n. [Native name.] A small tree, 
Dracena Schizantha, growing in elevated re- 
gions in the Somali country, Africa. It yields a 
sort of dragon’s-blood, said not to be exported, yet resem- 
bling, if not identical with, that known as drop dragon's. 
bl attributed to Dracena Ombet of the island of Socotra. 
A resin of acidulous flavor obtained from the molt tree 
(Dracsena Schizantha). Set. Amer., N. 8., LV. 844. 


Molids (mol’i-dé), 2. pl. [NL., < Mola + -ide.] 
A family of gvmnodont plectognath fishes, of 
the superfamily Moloidea ; the sunfishes, head- 
fishes, mole-buts, or moloids. They have a com- 


pressed-oblong body, longer than high, and a posterior mar- 
ginal or caudal fin between the dorsal and anal, supported 


moll? (mol), a. 


iar form of the feminine name Mary.— 2, [l.¢.] 
A female companion not bound by ties of mar- 
riage, but often a life-mate: a word in common 
use among navvies, costermongers,and the like. 
[Eng.]— Moll Thompson's brand, M. T. (i. ¢. empty): 
applied to an empty jug, decanter, bottle, or other ves- 
sel for liquor. (Co and jocular.) 


[¢ L. mollis, neut. molle, soft. ] 
In music, minor: as, C moll, or C minor. 


molla, mollah (mol’i), . [Also moolah, mool- 


lah, mulla, mullah ; ¢ Turk. Pers. molla, merla = 
Hind. mault, maulavi, < Ar. mauld, a dignitary, 
judge, etc., master, lit. patron.] 1. A Moham- 


molla 


medan title of honor or compliment given to va- 
rious religious dignitaries, as heads of orders, 
and others exercising functions relating to the 
sacred law, as well as to students of that law. 
It is not conferred by formal authority, but is 
an expression of public respect, like master,— 
2. A superior judge of the Moslem sacred law. 

The nomination [of the mufti of Constantinople] must 
fall on one of the aollahs, who form the upper stratum of 
the hierarchy of ulema Encyc. Brit., XXIL. 661. 

mollet, x». A Middle English form of mull, 

mollemoke, 7. Same as mallemuck. 

Molles (mol’éz). ». pl. [NIL., pl. of L. mollis, 
soft. Cf. mollusk. ] in Lamarck’s classification 
(18V1-12), an order of Vermes, containing the 
tupeworms and flukes. 

molleton (mol’e-ton), x. [F., ¢ mollet, dim. of 
mou, mol, soft, « L. mollis, soft.] Swanskin; a 
kind of woolen blanketing used by printers as 
an elastic Impression-surface, Sinmonds. 

mollewellet, 7. [ME.; origin obscure. Cf. mil- 
well.) The sea-ealf. Nominale MS, (Halliwell.) 

moll-hern (mol’hérn), x. The eommon Euro- 

ean heron, Ardea cinerea, (Local, Eng. ] 

Mollia (mol‘i-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of L. 
mollis, soft: see moll2, Molles.) In Lamarck’s 
classification (1801-12), an order of his class 
Radiaria, containing the aealephs. 

mollicity (mo-lis’i-ti), x. [Irreg.< L. mollities, 
oe (see mollities), + -ity.) Softness; mol- 
ities. 

mollie (mol’i), n. [Abbr. of mallemaroking. 
Cf. molly2.) A meeting of ship-captains held 
on board one of several whaling-ships when 
ice-bound in company. See the quotation. 
[Naut. slang. ] 

Whenever the whaling fleet is stopped for a number of 
days in the ice, it is the practice for the captains to as- 
semble on board one or the other of the ships to discuss 
the prospects of the season's catch. These interviews 
are called Molliex, and are announced by a bucket hoisted 
as a signal at the fore-royal masthead. . .. Generally 
speaking, a Mollie means making a night of ft. 

Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 183. 

mollient (mol’i-ent), a. [= Sp. moliente, ¢ L. 
mollien(t-)s, ppr. of mollire, soften, < mollis, 
soft: see moll=.] Softening; emollient; sooth- 
ing. Bailey, 1727. 

molliently (mol’i-ent-li), adv. With softening 
or soothing effect. 

mollifiable (mol’i-fi-a-bl), a. [= Sp. molifica- 
ble = Pg. mollificavel; as mollify + -able.] Ca- 
pane of being mollified, softened, or soothed. 
Ash. 

mollification (mol’i-fi-ka’shon), 2. [¢ F. molli- 
fication = Pr. mollificacio = Sp. molificacion = 
Pg. mollificacdo = It. mollificazione, < ML. molli- 
ficatio(n-), © LL. mollificare, soften: see mol- 
lify.) 1. The act of mollifying or softening. 

For induration, or mollification, it is to be enquired 
what will make metals harder and harder, and what will 
make them softer and softer. 

Bacon, Physiological Remains. 
2. Pacification; an appeasing; something that 
will svothe. 

Some mollijication for your giant, sweet ; 

Shak., T. N., & 5 218 


mollifier (mol’i-fi-ér), ». One who or that 
which mollifies. Bacon. 

mollify (mol’i-fi), v.; pret. and pp. mollified, 
ppr. mollifying. [ F. mollifier = Pr. mollificar 
= Sp. molificar = Pg. mollificar = It. mollifi- 
care, © LL. mollificare, soften, ¢ mollificus, mak- 
ing soft, < L. mollis, soft, + facere, make: see 
-fy.) I. trans. 1. To soften; make soft or 
tender. 

When they hane killed a great beast, they cut out all 
the vcines and sinewes ... and likewise all the Suet: 
which done, they diue them in water to mollifie them. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 218. 

They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
molliied with ointment. Isa. i. 6. 
2. To soothe; mitigate; appease; pacify; calm 
or quiet. 

All things tending to the preservation of his life and 
health, or to the molléfying of his cares, he {a king reli- 
gious and zealous in God’s cause] procureth. 

Raleiyh, Hist. World, V. ii. 3. 
Chiron mollify'd his cruel mind 
With art, and taught his warlike hands to wind 
The silver strings of his melodious lyre. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, i. 
3. To make less harsh; qualify; tone down; 
moderate; abate. 
Mince the sin and mollify damnation with a phrase. 
Dryden. 

They would . . . sooner prevail with the houses to mol. 

tify their demands. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


4, To induce or incline by making tender. 


molligut (mol‘i-gut), n. 
molline (mol’in), x. 


Mollinedia (mol-i-né/’di-ii), n. 


mollipilose (mol-i-pi’lds), a. 


mo 


mollitious (mo-lish’us), a. 


mollitude (mol’i-tiid), n. 


Moll 


mollusc, 7. 
Mollusca (mo-lus’kii), n. pl. 


3824 


If it wrought no further good in him, it was that he, in 
despight of himselfe, withdrewe himselfe from harkening 
to that which might modlifie his hardened heart. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


I shall deliver words will modlltfy 
The hearts of beasts to spare thy innocence. 
Beau. and Ft., Philaster, v. 2. 


= 2 and $8, To mitigate, ease, moderate.— 3, To 
soothe, quiet. 

II, intrans. 
[Rare.] 


Philanax, feeling his heart more and more mollifijing 
unto her, renewed the image of his dead master in his 
fancy. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 
The angler or goose- 
ophius piscatorius. (Connecticut, U. 8.] 
[< L. mollis, soft, + -ine2.] 
A base for ointments used in the treatment of 
skin-diseases. It is essentially a soft soap mixed with 
excess of fat and glycerin. It is made of caustic potash 
lyc having a specific gravity 1.145, glycerin, and cocoanut- 
oil, in the proportions 100 parts of vil, 40 parts of lye, and 
30 parts of glycerin. The saponification of the oil is care- 
fully performed without heat. The glycerin is afterward 
thoroughly incorporated by carefully heating and mixing, 
and the result is a yellowish-white substance of soft con- 
sistence containing 17 per cent. of uncombined oil, which 
is easily removed from the skin by either warm or cold 
water. 

It is necessary to say that no Ierd fis ever nsed, a sub 
stitute being found in a saponaceous preparation which is 
known under the name of molline, 

Lancet, No. 3423, p. 698. 


a [NIL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), named after F. Mollinedo, a 
Spanish chemist and naturalist.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous gr of the natural 
order AMonimiacew and the tribe Monimiee, 
characterized by sessile or stalked drupes ona 
disk-shaped receptacle, from which the perianth 
falls off like a hd, by subsessile anthers with 
the cells united into one at the apex, and by 
an indefinite number of stamens. They are trees 
or shrubs, with opposite leaves and insignificant. green 
flowers, which are usually diascious and grow in axillary 
or subterminal clusters. There are 30 species, natives of 
Australia and the warmer parts of America. Several 
species are highly aromatic, like the nutmeg. See tnk- 


To become soft or tender. 


fish, 


berry, 8. 
mollinet (mol’i-net), » [< OF. molinet, F. 


moulinet (= Sp. molinito), a small mill, dim. of 
moulin = Sp. molino = Pg. moinho = It. molino, 
a mill: see milll1. Cf. moulinet.] A mill of small 
size. Bailey, 1731. 

[< L. mollis, soft, 
+ pilus, a hair: see pilose.) Having soft or fine 
pelage or plumage, as a quadruped or bird; be- 
ing fleecy, fluffy, or downy, as hair or feathers. 
ilosity (mol’i-pi-los’i-ti), n.  [« mollipi- 
lose + -ity.]  Fleeciness or fluffiness of the pel- 
age or plumage of quadrupeds or birds. 


mollities (mo-lish’i-éz), ». [L., softness, < mollis, 


soft.) In med., softness; softening.— Mollities 


cerebri, softening of the brain.— Mollities ossium, soft- 
ening of the bones; osteomalacia, 


(< L. mollities, soft- 
ness: see mollities.) Luxurious. 
Here, mollittous alcoves gilt, 
Superb as Byzunt domes that devils built! 

Browning, Sordello, ili 
{< L. mollitudo, soft- 
ness, < mollis, soft.] Softness; effeminacy. 
Campbell. 


Molluginez (mol-i-jin’é-é), nae (NL. (Fenzl, 


1840), < Mollugo (Mollugin-) + -ea.] A tribe 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
natural order Ficoidew, characterized by a deep- 
ly five-parted calyx, and by having from three to 
five petals, or sometimes none, and hypogynous 
or partly perigynous stamens. It includes 14 gen- 
era, Mollugo being the type, and about 73 species, the ma- 


jority of which grow in Africa; but a few genera, as Mol- 
lugo and Glinus, are very widely distributed. 


0 (mo-lu’gd),n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1737), ¢ 
L. mollugo, a plant also ealled lappago, ¢ mollis, 
soft.] A genus of plants of the natural order Fi- 
coidew and the tribe Molluyinee, characterized 
by a capsular fruit, a three- to five-celled ovary 
containing many ovules, and stipulate leaves 
which often appear to be whorled. They are erect 
or diffuse herbs, usually having forked branches, linear- 
obovate or spatulate leaves, and inconspicuous greenish 
flowers in axillary umbel-like cymes. About 13 species 
have been enunierated, which are common in the warmer 
parts of the globe. H. verticillata is common throuch- 
out the United States. See carpet-iceed, and Indian chick- 
weed (under chickweed). 

See mollusk. 

[NL., pl. of mol- 
luscum, a soft-bodied animal, a mollusk: see 
mollusk} One of the leading divisions of in- 
vertebrated nnimals; an extensive series of in- 
vertebrates whose bodies are soft, without any 
jointed legs, and commonly covered with a hard 


Mollusca 


shell in one, two, or more pieces, and whose 
principal parts are neither segmented into a 
series of longitudinal rings, as 1n insects, crus- 
taceans, and worms, nor radiately arranged, 
as in echinoderms; the mollusks, as the univalve 
or bivalve shell-fish of ordinary language. Mol- 
lusks have no trace of a notochord or urochord, which 
distinguishes them from certain organisms, as ascidians, 
formerly classed withthem. They are primitively bilater- 
ally symmetrical, or have a right and left ‘‘side’ along a 
main axis; this form is best expressed in the chitons, and is 
evident in bivalves, slugs, etc., but ita expression is often 
obscured by a twisting to which the body is subjected in 
various univalves, as those whose shells are spiral. (See 
Iscpleura, Anixupleura.) There is always a well-defined 
alimentary canal, with definite walls, A nervous system 
is well developed as a set of ganglia with connecting com- 
missures, one characteristic feature of which is the forma- 
tion of a nervous ring or collar around the gullet, and 
another is the torsion of the visceral commissures in 
those forms whose bodies are twisted as above said. (See 
Kuthyneura, Streptoneura.) Most mollusks have a distinct 
head, which, however, is not apparent in bivalves, leading 
to a division of headless mollusks (Acephala or Lipo- 
cephala) Acharacteristic organ of Glossophora or mollusks 
with heads is the odontophore, buccal mags, or lingual 
ribbon, whose radula serves as a rasping-organ ina mouth 
otherwise soft and toothless. Various modifications of the 
radular teeth give rise to several descriptive terms. (See 
ptenoglossate, rachigloasate, rhipidoglossate, tarntoqlossate.) 
There is always a heart, with a ventricle and at least one 
auricle, and dorsal in position. Its relative situation with 
respect to the gills ditfers in certain groups of mollusks, 
(See H iepeiderthcaped Arete prosobranchiate.) The circulation 
isdouble. The respiratory system is branchial, and in some 
cases, as of snails and slugs, modified for breathing air into 
akind of lung. (See Pulmonata, Gasteropoda.) The primi- 
tive typical gills are paired organs called clenidia; but 
these undergo many modifications, and their function of 
respiration may be assumed vicariously by other parts of 
the body not homologous with them. These modifications 
give rise tothe names of many subordinate groups of mol- 
lusks, especially of gastropods, besides that of the great 
series Lamellibranchiata. The renal organs of mollusks 
are technically called nephridia, or organs of Bojanua. 
(See cut under Lamellibranchiata.) The sexual organs are 
developed, either in the same individuals, or in different in- 
dividuals of opposite sexes. The characteristic organ of lo- 
comotion is the foot or podium, a development of the un- 
der surface of the body, which may bea broad flat sole (see 
cut under Gastervpoda), upon which the mollusk creeps, or 
otherwise shaped. It is often wanting, as in the oyster, 
or et give rise toa thready byssus by which the animal is 
rooted, asin the mussel. Forms of the podium give names 
to most of the leading groups of mollusks, as cephalopods, 
pterupods, scaphopods, heteropods, gastropods, and pelecy- 
ds. A large part of the soft integument of mullusks 
orms what is called the mantle or pallium, from which 
the shell, when tye ie is devcloped (see tnfeyropalliate, 
stnupalliate), and the impression of the edge of the mantle 
on the insideof the shell is the padlial line. Some mollusks 
are entirely naked, or have only a rudimentary and conceal- 
ed shell, 18 land-slugs and sea-slugs, and also most of the 
living cephalopods. The body of cephalopods is strength- 
ened by an internal skeleton, the calamary or cuttlebone, 
though no mollusk has an articulated internal skeleton. 
But the great majority of mollusks have a hard shell 
(whence the old names Testacea, Ostracodermata), of a 
horny or chitinous or more decidedly calcareous substance. 
Those whose shell is single are called untralves; those in 
which it forms a hinged pair of shells are biralves ; but 
the former may have an additional shelly piece, closing the 
aperture, the operculum ; and the two main valves of the 
latter may be supplemented by accessory valves (see cut 
under accessory). Bivalves are the natural group of head- 
less or lamellibranch mollusks; but unitralres include sev- 
eral orders, though the word is chiefly used of the numer- 
ous and conspicuous gastropods. A few mollusks are 
technically mudtivalve ; such are the chitons, hence called 
Polyplacophora, having several segments of the shell in 
lengthwise series. (See cut under chiton.) Cirripcds used 
to be considered multivalve mollusks. The shell is usually 
covered outside with a rough skin or epidermis ; inside it 
may be beautifully lustrous, as with mother-of-pearl. Most 
mollusks live either in salt, brackish, or fresh water ; land- 
mollusks are mostly found in damp places. Most are loco- 
motory, either by creeping or by swimming; some swim 
by flapping their shells, others by moving various appen- 
dages ; many adhere to or even burrow deeply in rocks; a 
few are parasitic. Some are carnivorous, others herbiv- 
orous; most are oviparous, a few ovoviviparous. Many 
are important as food, and the shells of many are put to 
useful or ornamental purposes, Certain bivalves furnish 
pearls. The Mollusca have been variously rated, limited, 
and classified ; at one time the bodies of the animals were 
differently named from their shells. (See Limaz.) (1) 
The name was originally proposed by Jonston in 1850 for 
naked cephalopods and for Azlysia, and adopted by Lin- 
neus in 1758 as his second order of Vermes, inclnding 
similar naked forms and some heterogeneous elements. 
Linnieus made the Testacea or shelled mollusks his third 
order of Vermes; and these two groups were combined 
as a cclass by Poli in 1791. (2) About 1800 Cuvier made 
Mollusca the second of his four branches of the animal 
kingdom, with seven classes, Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda, Acephala, Brachiopoda, Nuda, and Cirrhopoda 
(the Nuda being ascidians, and the Cirrhopoda being 
crustaceans). (3) In Lamarck’s system, 1819, Mollusca, as 
a class, were exclusive of the bivalves (called by him Con- 
chifera), and were divided into five orders, Pteropuda, Gaa- 
teropoda, Trachelipoda, Cephalopoda, and Heteropoda. (4) 
In 1839 Swainson extended Molluaca to all invertebrates 
except the articulates, (5) The cirripeds having been rec- 
ognized as crustaceans by Thompson in 1830, and the same 
nuturalist having at the same time investigated the poly- 
zoans, the relation of the latter to the brachiopods led H. 
Milne-Edwards in 1844 to associate the two Cuvierian 
groups Brachiopoda and Nuda with the Polyzoa in a divi- 
Rion called Molluscoidea (the vertebrate aftinities of the 
Nuda or ascidians not being reeognized till much later, in 
1866). (6) These dissociations from Mollusca in a former 


Mollusca 


sense have left the group now generally recognized and as 
above defined. It is regarded as a phylum whose main 
divisions are classes. These main groups are, in one series 


of headless mollusks, Acephala or Lipocephala, the single 
class variously called Conchifera, Lamellibranchiata, Elato- 
brauchia, Pelecypoda, C , and by other names of 
bivalves; and, in another series, Cephalophora, Odonto- 
Phora, or Glossophora, the four classes , Scapho- 
poda, Pteropoda, and C . But from among the 
, pad aon are to be en the chitons (together with 

feomenia and Chetoderma), unless Gasteropoda is used in 
a very broad sense; and some authors also dissociate the 
heteropods as a class. Sce further under the above tech- 


nical names. 
molluscan (mo-lus’kan), a. and n. [< L. mol- 
luscus, soft (NL. molluscum, a mollusk), + -an.] 
I. a. Soft-bodied; pertaining to the Mollusca 
in any sense, or having their characters; mol- 
luscoid; malacozoic: as, a molluscan type. 
I. x. A mollusk; a shell-fish; any member of 
the Mollusca, Molluscoidea, or Malacozoa. 
molluscoid (mo-lus’koid),a.andn. [< NL. mol- 
luscum, mollusk, + Gr. eldoc, form.] J. a. 1. Like 
a mollusk; molluscan or molluscous.—2. Spe- 
cifically, as much like a mollusk as a brachiopod 
or a moss-animal is; pertaining to the Mollus- 
coidea, or having their characters. 
. n. An animal of the group Molluscoidea 
in any sense. 
Molluscoida (mol-us-koi’di), ». pl. [NL.: see 
molluscoid.] Same as Molluscoidea. 
molluscoidal (mol-us-koi’dal), a. [« molluscoid 
+ -al.] Same as molluscoid. 
molluscoidan (mol-us-koi’dan), a.andn. Same 
as molluscoid. 
Molluscoidea (mol-us-koi’dé-i), ». pl. [NL.,< 
Mollusca + -oidea.|] A subkingdom or branch 
of the animal kingdom related to the Mollusca 
proper, constituted by Henri Milne-Edwards 
in 1844 for certain animals which had before 
been included in Mollusca. (a) At first embracing 
the classes of brachiopods,-polyzoans or bryozoans, and 
tunicates orascidians. (6) Restricted to the tunicates and 
polyzoans. (c) Restricted to the brachiopods and polyzo- 
ans. (d) Further restricted to the brachiopods alone. 
molluscoidean (mol-us-koi’dé-an), a.andn. I, 
a. Same as molluscoid, 2. 

IT, x. Same as molluscoid. 
Molluscoides (mol-us-koi’déz), n. pl. 
Mollusca + -oides.] 
word Molluscoida or Molluscoidea. 
Edwards, 1844. 
molluscous (mo-lus’kus),a. (< mollusk + -ous.] 
Same as molluscan: as, molluscous softness or 
flabbiness. 

A moalluscous man, too suddenly ejected from his long- 
accustomed groove, where, like a toad imbedded in the 


rock, he had made his niche exactly fitting to his own 
shape, presents a wretched picture of helplessness and 


(NL., < 


The original form of the 
H. Milne- 


shiftiness. aturday Rev. 
molluscum (mo-lus’kum),”. [NL., neut. of L. 
molluscus, soft: see mollusk.] In pathol., aterm 


applied to certain soft cutaneous tumors of slow 


growth without constitutional symptoms.— Mol- 
luscum Same as molluscum epitheliale.— 
Molluscum albinosum. Same as molluscum fibrosum. 
—Molluscum bodies, Peculiar round or oval bodies, 
sharply defined and of a fatty appearance, seen under the 
microscope among the contents of the tubercles of mol- 
luscum epitheliale.—Molluscum contagiosum. Same 
as molluscum epitheliale.—WMolluscum epitheliale, an 
epidermic growth in the form of papules and tubercles 
from the size of a pinhead to that of a pea, or rarely larger, 

ish and waxy in appearance, and containing molluscum 

ies. It has been said on questionable evidence to be 
contagious.— Molluscum fibros an affection of the 
skin consisting of sessile, painless, soft or sometimes firm 
fibromata, from the size of a pea to that of an eee or larger. 
— Molluscum non-contagiosum or pendulum. Same 
as molluscum jibroeum.— Molluscum sebaceum or ses-~ 
sile, Same as molluscum epitheliale.— Molluscum sim- 
Plex. Same as molluscum jibrosum. 


mollusk, mollusc (mol’usk),». [< F. mollusque 
= Sp. molusco = Pg. It. mollusco, < NL. mollus- 
cum, @ mollusk (ef. L. molluscum, a fungus 
which grows on the maple-tree ; mollusca, a nut 
with a thin shell), neut. of L. molluscus, soft, 
< mollis, soft: see moll2.] A soft-bodied ani- 
mal, usually with an external shell; a member 
of the Mollusca in any sense. See Mollusca.— 


Articulated mollusks, a former name of De Blainville’s 
Malentozoaria, comprising the cirripeds and the chitons, 
unnaturally associated. See Nematopoda, Polyplaxiphora. 
—Hemal mollusks, those mollusks (and supposed mol- 
lascoids) whose intestine has a hemal flexure, as the het- 
eropods, inany gastropods, etc.— Neural mollusks, those 
mollusks and molluscoids whose intestine has a neural flex- 
ure. They are the cephalopods, dei dott pulmonates, and 
lamellibranchs, together with brachiopods and polyzoans, 


molluskigerous (mol-us-kij’e-rus), a. [Prop. 
*molluscigerous; < NL. molluscum, a mollusk, 
+ L. gerere, carry: see -ger, -gerous.| Having or 
bearing mollusks: specifically applied by Hux- 
ley to the elongated tubular sacs occasionally 
found attached by one end to an intestinal ves- 
sel of an echinoderm, Synapta digitata, and con- 


moll-wire (mol’ wir), n. 


molly? (mol’i), ”.; pl. mollies (-iz). 


Moloch (m6’lok), ». 


Molochinsz (mol-6-ki’n6), 2. pl. 
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taining the ova or embryos of the molluscan molochine (mol’6-kin), a. and n. 


parasite Entoconcha mirabilis. 


moll-washer (mol’wosh’ér), x. The washer or 


wagtail, a bird. Also called molly wash-dish, 
etc. [Local, Eng. ] 
A pickpocket who 


robs women only. [Thieves’ slang. ] 


Molly! (mol’i), n. (Dim. of Moll, or var. of the 


orig. Mary: see Molll.] 1. A familiar form of 
the feminine name Mary.—2. [l.¢.; pl. mollies 
(-iz).] The wagtail, a bird: as, the yellow molly 
(the yellow wagtail); the molly wash-dish (the 
pied wagtail). [Local, Eng.] 

[Abbr. of 


mollymawk, mallemuck.] The mallemuck or 
fulmar, Fulmarus glacialis. See fulmar2. 


molly? (mol’i), .; pl. mollies(-iz). [Hind. mali.] 


In India, a gardener or one of the caste of gar- 
deners. Also mallee. 


Our garden is nearly washed away, and our molly, or 
gardener, does not present us with our morning bouquet. 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 121. 


mollycoddle (mol’i-kod-1), 2. [Also mollcoddle; 


« Molly1, Moll, + coddle2.) One who lacks reso- 
lution, energy, or hardihood; an effeminate 
man: used in derision or contempt. 


He [Fielding] couldn't do otherwise than laugh at the 
puny cockney bookseller, pouring out endless volumes of 
sentimental twaddle, and hold him up to scorn as a moll- 
coddle and a milksop. 

Thackeray, English Humorists, Hogarth, Smollett, and 
(Fielding. 


molly cottontail. See cottontail. 


olly Maguire (mol’i ma-gwir’). [A name as- 
sumed (from Molly, a familiar form of the femi- 
nine name Mary, aud Maguire, a common Irish 
surname) by the members of the organization 
(def. 1), in allusion to the woman’s dress they 
wore as a disguise. There is no evidence that 
the name referred orig. to a particular person 
named Molly Maguire.) 1. A member of a law- 
less secret association in Ireland, organized 
with the object of defeating and ee 
agents and process-servers, and others engage 
in the business of evicting tenants. 

These Molly Maguires were generally stout active young 
men, dressed up in women’s clothes, with faces blacken 
or otherwise disguised, . . . In this state they used sud- 
denly to surprise the unfortunate grippers, keepers, or 

rocess-servers, and either duck them in -holes or 
eat them in the most unmerciful manner, 80 that the 
Molly Mayuires became the terror of all our officials. 
W. S. Trench, Realities of Irish Life, vi. 
Henee—2, A member of a secret organization 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, noto- 
rious for the commission of various crimes, 
including murderous attacks upon the owners, 
officers, or agents of mines, until their sup- 


ression by the execution of several of their 
eaders, about 1877. 
mollymawk (mol’i-m&k), n. <A variant of 


mallemuck. 


molly-pufft (mol’i-puf), n. A gambling decoy. 


Thou molly-puf! were it not justice to kick thy guts 
out? Shirley, The Wedding, Iv. 8. 
[Also sometimes Molech ; 
« LL. Moloch, < Gr. MoAé6y, Mozwy, < Heb. molekh 
(usually with the article) (also Milkém, Malkam, 
> Gr. Me/A you, E. Milcom); ef. melekh (= Ar. 
melik, king, ¢ malakh, reign, part. molekh, reign- 
ing).] 1. The chief god of the Phenicians, fre- 
quently mentioned in Scripture as the god of 
the Ammonites, whose worship consisted chiefly 
of human sacrifices, ordeals by fire, mutilation, 
ete.: also identified with the god of the Cartha- 
ginians called by classical writers Kronos or 
Saturn, Hence the word has now become a designation 
of any baneful influence to which everything is sacrificed. 


And they built the high places of Baal, ... to cause 
their sons and their daughters to pass through the fire 
unto Molech; which I commanded them not. 

Jer. xxxii. 35. 


First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears. 
Milton, P. L., i. 392. 
It was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate altar 
the whole existence of this particular young brother was 
offered up a daily sacrifice. Dickens, The Haunted Man, ii. 


2. [NL.] The tvpical genus of Molochine. 
There is but one species, M. horridua of Australia, one of 
the most repulsive, though in reality one of the most harm- 
less, of reptiles, the horns on the head and the numerous 
spines on the body giving it a formidable aspect. 


moloid (mol’oid), a. and n. 


Moloidea (m6-loi’dé-i), ». pl. 


Molokan (mol-0-kiin’), 2.; pl. Molokani 


molompi Cason Dh, n. 
molopes (m0-1l0’péz), n. pl. 


molosse (m6-los’), 7. 


molossi, 1. 
Molossian (m6-los’i-an), a. and n. 


molossic (m6-los’ik), a. 
In 
Mo 
+ 


Molossin# (mol-6-si’né), n. pl. 


molossine (m6-los’in), a. and n. 


molossoid (m6-los’oid), a. and ». 


Molossus (m6-los’us), n. 


Molothrus 


O I. a. Of or 
a ae to the Molochine. 
II, 2. A moloch. 


Molochize (m6’lok-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Afo- 


lochized, ppr. Molochizing. [< Moloch + -ize.] 
To sacrifice or immolate as to Moloch. (Rare.] 


I think that they would Molochize them [their babies] too, 
To have the heavens clear. Tennyson, Harold, i. 1. 


I, a. Of or per- 


Molide. 

.» Mola + 
-oidea.} In Gill’s ichthyological system, a 
superfamily of gymnodont plectognath fishes, 


founded upon the single family Molide. The 
moloids are without pelvis or ribs; they have the body 
truncated behind, the caudal region aborted, and the jaws 
without median sutures. Sce Molide. 

rk 


[Russ. molukani, « moloko, milk: see milk.] A 
member of a Russian sect living chiefly in south- 
eastern Russia. They condemn image-worship, fast- 
ing, and episcopacy, and ne i the Bible as the only rule 
of faith and conduct. They hold their religious services 
in private houses, and have a simple church organization. 
Their name is derived from their reputed practice of drink- 
ing milk on fast-days —a departure from the custom of the 
Orthodox Church. Also written Malakan. 


The Molokant are Russian sectarians— closely resem- 
bling Scotch Presbyterians. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 157. 
{Native name.] The 
ee rosewood. 

[NL., « Gr. pos 
In 


taining to the Moloidea. 
II. x. A member of the famil 


African rosewood. 


(uwAwr-), the mark of a stripe, a weal.] 
pathol., same as vibices. 
[< F. molosse = Sp. mo- 
loso, < L. molossus, a foot so called: see molos- 
sus.] Same as molossus, 1. 
Plural of molossus, 1. 
[< L. Mo- 
lossia, < Gr. Mo/osoia, the country of the Mo- 
lossi, < Modocsdc, Molossian, pl. Modossoi, L. 
Molossi, the Molossians.] JI, a. Relating or 
belonging to the Molossians, or Molossi, a tribe 
of ancient Epirus, in northern Greece. 

II, ». 1. One of the Molossian tribe.— 2. 
[?.c.] One of the Molosside. 
[< Molossus + -ic.] 

ros., being or pertaining to a molossus. 
foasidce (m6-los’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Molossus 
-ide.] The Molossina regarded as a family 
composed of the genera Molussus, Nyctinomus, 
and Chiromeles ; the bulldog bats, or mastiff bats. 
[NL., < Molos- 
sus + -ine.] A subfamily of bats of the family 
Emballonuride ; the molossoid or bulldog bats: 
so called from the physiognomy, a peculiar ex- 
pression being conferred by the thick pendulous 
chops, like a bulldog’s. They have large feet, with 
the first toe, or first and also the fifth, much larger than 
the rest, the feet free from the wing-membranes, which 
fold under the forearm, a retractile interfemoral membrane 
sheathing and sliding along the tail, and a single pair of 
large upper incisors, In all the genera, excepting Myxta- 


cina, the long tail is produced far beyond the interfemoral 
membrane. Leading genera are Molussus, Chiromeles, and 


Mystacina. 
[< Molossus 

+ -inel.) JI. a. Pertaining to the Molossine, 
or having their characters; molossoid. 

IT, x. A bulldog bat; a molossoid. 
[< Molossus 
+ -oid.] I, a. Molossine, in a wide sense; per- 
taining to or resembling the Molossine. 

I. ». A member of the Molussinw ; a molos- 


soid bat. 

sus, &@ metrical foot, < Gr. vodoccéc, a metrical 
foot of three long syllables, < MoAoaadc, Molos- 
sian. In def. 2, NL. < L. Molossus, a Molossian 
hound, < Gr. Modoocdc, Molossian: see Molos- 
sian.) 1. [l. ¢.3 pl. molossi (-1).] In classical 
pros., & foot of three long syllables.—2. In 
mammal., the typical and leading genus of Mo- 
lossin@. There are numerous species, inhabiting tropI- 
cal and subtropical America. as M. glaucinus, M. obscurus, 
etc. These bulldog bats have the tail long and exserted, 
thick pendulous lips. prominent nostrils, large rounded 
ears, the incisors one above and one or two beluw on each 
side, and the premolars two below and one or two above 
on each side. 


3. In conch., a genus of mollusks. Montfort, 


; 1808. 
3. {l. c.] A lizard of this genus: as, the spiny Molothrus (mol’6-thrus), ». [NL. (Swainson, 


moloch. 

.»< Moloch 
+ -ine.] A subfamily of agamoid lizards hav- 
ing a depressed body, a very small mouth, and 
the upper teeth directed horizontally inward. 
The body is beset with large spines, especially on the 
head, giving an ugly and formidable appearance to an 
entirely harmless creature. 


1831), said by the namer to come from Gr. 
***16400poc, qui non voecatus alienas sedes in- 
trat,” an unbidden guest, appar. an error for 
Molobrus (as given by J.Cabanis),¢ Gr. po? 0,3pae, 
a greedy fellow.) A genus of American osvine 
asserine birds of the family Icteridw and sub- 
amily Agelwing, parasitic in habit; the cow- 


Molothrus 


birds, cowpen-birds, or cow-buntings. There are 
several species, of North and South America, all of which 
lay their eggs in other birds’ nests, 80 far as is known, 
like the Old World cuckoos. M. ater or pecoris abounds in 
most parts of the United States. M. @neus, alarge hand- 
some species, inhabiting Texas and Mexico, is the bronzed 
or red-eyed cow-bird. ‘the genus is also called Hypobdtetis, 
See cut under cow-bird. . 

molrooken (mol’ruk-en), n. (Origin obscure.] 
The great crested grebe, Podiceps cristatus. C. 
Swainson. [Lough Neagh, Ireland. ] 

molsht, @. See mulsh. 

molt!+. An obsolete preterit of meltl. Chaucer. 

molt?, moult! (molt), 7. [With unorig. 1, «ME. 
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2+. The molting season. 


Also in sothe the seson was paste 
ffor hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble 
To make ony myrthe ffor morwtunge that nyghed. 


Richard the Redeless, ii. 12. 
molto (m0l’t6), adv. [It., very much, < L. mul- 
tus, much: see multitude.) In music, very; 
much: as, allegro molto, very fast. 
Molucca balm. See Moluccella. 
Molucca bean, deer, etc. See bean, ete. 
Moluccella (mol-uk-sel’ia), n. [NL. (Linneeus, 
1737), named from the Molucca Islands, of 
which the plant was supposed to be a native. ] 


moment 


molybdena, or molybdenum, as it is now more generally 
called, was isolated from its combinations. The ores of 
molybdenum are somewhat widely diffused, but rarely 
occur in any considerable quantity. The principal mulyb- 
deniferous minerals are molybdenite and wulfenite. There 
is also a molybdic ocher (the trioxid) and a carbonate 
(pateraite); various ores of iron also contain traces of 
this metal. : 

molybdic(m6-lib’dik),a. [=F. molybdique ; as 
molybd(enum) + -ic.] Pertaining to or obtained 


from molybdenum.— Molybdic acid, HoMo0,, an 
acid of molybdenum, which may he obtained in yellow 
crystalline crusts. Its salts are called molybdates.— Mo- 
lybdic ocher, native molybdic oxid. 

molybdin (m6-lib’din), ». [«< molybd(enum) + 


mouten, mowten — D. mitten = MLG. LG. mu- 
ten = OHG. muzon, MHG. miuzen, change, G. 
mausen, change the feathers or skin, molt, < 
L. mutare, change: see mute? and mew3, dou- 
blets of molt2.) J, trans. To shed or cast, as 
feathers, hair, or skin; slough off: often used 
figuratively. 
So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery, and 
your secrecy to the king and queen moult no feather. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 306. 


Mute the skylark and forlorn, 
When she moults the firstling plumes. Coleridge. 


We all moult our names in the natural course of life. 
Southey, The Doctor, lxxx. (Davies.) 


II, intrans. 1. To cast or shed feathers, 
hair, skin, or the like; undergo or accomplish 
a molt; exuviate; mew. See the noun. 


Long as the bird may live, and often as it may moult, the 
original style of markings never gives way to any other. 
A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., LX. 3. 


2. To be about to be cast off or shed, as plu- 
mage. 


Our hero gave him such a sudden fist in the mouth as 
dashed in two of his teeth that then happened to be 
moulling. Brooke, Fvol of Quality, L 104. (Davies.) 


molt2, moult! (m6it), 2. [< molt2, moultl, v.] 1. 
The act or process of shedding or casting any 
tegumentary, cuticular, or exoskeletal struc- 
tures or appendages, as feathers, hair, skin, 
nails, horns, hoofs, claws, or shell; ecdysis; 


exuviation. The surface of the body of most animals, 
outside of the parts which are vascular or supplied with 
blood, is worn away by friction, attrition, or other mechan- 
ical means. This process may be slight and gradual or 
continuous, as in the case of man, where it results in scarf- 
skin and dandruff; or it may be periodical and very ex- 
tensive, affecting the whole cuticle or ita go Pat ahi 
Mammals shed their hair usually once a year. Birds molt 
their feathers usually at least once, often twice, sometimes 
thrice a year, the last two cases constituting the double and 
the triple molt, Both these classes of animals, in some cases, 
molt cuticular substances in mass. Thus, the American 
antelope sheds the sheath of the horn; lemmings and 
ptarmiygans drop their claws ; some birds of the auk famil 
shed the horny parts of the beak; snakes cast their cuti- 
cle whole, even to the layer over the eyeball; crusta- 
ceans slough the whole shell; and numberless other in- 
vertebrates have a proper molt of similar or analogous 
character. . . 

2. The period or time of molting. 

moltablet (mol’ta-bl), a. [Irreg. for meltable.] 


That can be melted; fusible. 


cal 
Mo 


molwartt, 7. 
moly! (mo‘li), a. 


moly? (m8), n. 


molybdate (m6-lib’ dat), n. 


A genus of labiate plants of the tribe Stachy- 
dee and the subtribe Lamiee. It is characterized 
by the posterior lip of the corolla being usually concave 
and covered with long soft hairs, by the calyx being larger 
at the apex, with an oblique limb having from five to thir- 
teen unequal spiny teeth, and by having the anther-cells 
extremely divergent. They are very smovth annual herbs, 
with petiolate leaves and axijlary whorls of small flowers. 
There are but 2 species, both native in the eastern Medi- 
terranean region. M. le@ris, an old garden-flower from Asia, 
once supposed to come from the Moluccas, is called Moluc- 
ca balm, and also shell-jlower, from ita large cup-shaped 
1 which has the small corolla at the bottom. 


va (mol’vii), x. (NL. (Nilsson, 1832),a name 
of this fish.] A genus of gadoid fishes, related 
to the burbots and cusks, having the mouth 
terminal, anal fin entire, and canine teeth on 
the vomer and mandible. M. moilva or vulgaris 
is the common ling of North Atlantic waters. 
See cut under ling. 

See moldwarp. 

[Also moley ; < mole2 + -y1,]} 
Like a mole or its habits. [Rare.] 

He... did... infinite service in discouraging ... 
the moley, creeping style, which at that time infected all 
the ranks both of the laity and clergy. 

Goldsmith, Encouragers and Discouragers of English 

(Literature, ti 

[< L. moly, ¢ Gr. uOAv, a fabu- 
lous herb. ] A fabulous herb of magic pow- 
er, represented as having a black root and the 
flower milk-white, said by Homer to have been 
given by Hermes to Odysseus (Ulysses) to coun- 
teract the spells of Circe. 


And yet more med’cinal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 636, 
But as ye hearb moly hath a floure as white as snow, 
and a roote as blacke as incke, so age hath a white head, 
showing pietie, but a black hart, swelling with mischiefe. 
Lyly, Eupbues and his England (Arber’s Reprints, IV. 231). 


Homer is of opinion That the principall and soveraigne 
hearb of all others is moly; so called (as he thinketh) by 
the Gods themselves. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 4. 
2. Wild garlic, Allium Moly. The moly of Dios- 
corides is said to have been Allium subhirsutum ; 
the dwarf moly is 4. Chamemoly. 

[< molybd(ic) + 
-atel.] A compound of molybdiec acid with a 


base.— Molybdate of lead, yellow lead ore; the min- 
eral wulfenite. See wulfenite. 


(=F. molybdene 


mol 


molybdomenite (m6-lib-dd-mé’ nit), n. 


molyné (mo-li-na’), a. 


molysite (mol’i-sit), n. 


mom, @., ”., and v. 
momblementt, 7. 
momblishness (mom’blish-nes), n. Muttering 


mome! (mom), 7. 


mome2 (mom), a. 


mome?}, 7. 


-in2,] Molybdic ocher. 
dite (m6-lib’dit), n. [< molybd(enum) + 


-ite2,] Molybdic ocher. 


molybdocolic (m6-lib-d6-kol’ik),n. [< Gr. 162.vj3- 


ead-colic. 
[< Gr. 
poAv dog, lead, + ivy, moon, + -ite? (cf. sele- 
nite).] A rare lead selenite, occurring in thin 
transparent scales of a white or greenish color, 
found with other selenium minerals at Cacheu- 
ta in the Argentine Republic. 


, lead, + KoArx7, colic: see colic. ] 


molybdoparesis (m6-lib-d6-par’e-sis), 7. tg 
< Gr. udAvdoc, lead, + zapeatc, palsy.) Lead- 
palsy. 

molybdosis (mol-ib-do’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ué- 


Avj3doc, lead.) Lead-poisoning. 
(See moline.] In her., 
same as moline when applied to @ cross. 
[Said to be ¢ Gr. *va7v- 
oc, var. of ud/.vorg, & staining, defilement, ¢ yo- 
Ai'very, stain, also half-cook, + -tte2.] A chlorid 
of iron occurring as a thin yellow or red incrus- 
tation on lava at Vesuvius. 

See mum}, 
See mumblement. 


talk. Bailey, 1731. 
[< OF. mome, a mask: see 
mum2,) A buffoon; a fool; a blockhead; a 
ninny; a dull person; a stupid fellow. 

I dare be bold awhile to play the mome, 


Out of my sacke some other faults to lease. 
Mir. for Mags., 466. (Nares.) 
Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Shak., C. of E., iff. 1. $2. 


Words are but wind, but blowes come home, 
A stout tongu'd lawyer 's but a moe. 
rome’s Songs (1661), p. 105. (Hallivwell.) 


Parnassus is not clome 
By every such mome. 
Drayton, Skeltoniad, p. 1873. (Nares.) 


with this foolish mome ! 
todden Field (Child's Ballads, VIT. 78). 
[Cf. mum1.] Soft; smooth. 
(North. Eng. ] 

(ME. mome = MD. moeme, D. moet 
= MLG. méme = OHG. muomdad, MHG. muome, 
G. muhme, aunt, cousin; ef. Icel. mona, mother; 
prob. orig. ‘mother’s sister,’ and related to AS. 


Awa 


Halliwell. 


molypdchs (mol-ib-dé’na), n. 

= Sp. It. molibdena = Pg. molybdene, molybdena, 
< L. molybdena, ¢ Gr. voAidacva, galena or lith- 
arge, < udAvufdoc, lead, = L. plumbum, lead: see 
plumb.] Same as molybdenum. 

molybdeniferous (mol’ib-dé-nif’e-rus), a. 


moltet. An obsolete past participle of melt1. 
Chaucer. 

molten! (m6l’tn), p.a. [Pp. of melél.] 1. Melt- 
ed hu a state of fusion or solution: as, molten 
gold. 


modor, E. mother: see mother1.] An aunt. No- 
minale MS. (Halliwell.) 
momelet, v. An obsolete form of mumble. 
moment (m0’ment), ». [< F. moment = 8p. 
Pg. It. momento, a moment, < L. momentum, a 


Love's mystick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded stone or molten gold express. Prior. 


Solid iron floats upon molten iron exactly as ice floats 
upon water. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 124. 
A prince whose manhood was all gone, 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness, 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
2. Made or produced by means of melting. 


And he received them at their hand, and fashioned it 
with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf. 


Ex. xxxii. 4. 
3t. Liquid. 
Sum hem kepe 


Three nyght in molton qouNE 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. S.), p. 54. 
molten?+, moultent (mol’tn), p.a. [Irreg. for 
molted, pp. of molt2,v.] Having molted; being 
in the state of molting. 
A clip-wing’d Griffin, and a moulten Rauen. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV. (fol. 1628), iii, 1. 152. 
moltenly (m6l’tn-li), adv. Like what is in a 
melted state; liquidly. 
A living language . . . moltenly ductile to new shapes 
of sharp and clear relief in the moulds of new thought. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 155. 
molting, moulting (mol’ting), n. [With un- 
orig. 1, as in molt4, moult], v., « ME. mouting, 
mowtynge; verbal n. of molt2, moultl, v.) 1. 
The act or process of molting; molt. 
O hath my leaden soul the art t’ improve 
Her wasted talent, and, unrais'd, aspire 


In this sad »oullting time of her desire? 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 4. 


molybdenite (mol-ib-dé‘nit), ». 


molybdenous (mol-ib-dé’nus), a. 


fC 
[< molybdena 
+ 4te2.] Sulphid of molybdenum, occurring in 
foliated masses or in scales, less often in hex- 
agonal crystals, of a lead-gray colorand metallic 
luster. Itis very soft, and, like graphite, which 
it closely resembles, leaves a trace on paper. 
[< molybde- 
num + -ous.] Pertaining to or obtained from 
molybdenum. 


L. molybdena (see molybdena) + ferre = 
bearl.] Containing molybdenum. 


molybdenum (mol-ib-dé’num),”. [<NL. molyb- 


denum, a later form for L. molybdena: see molyb- 
dena.) Chemical symbol, Mo; atomic weight, 
95.8. A metal of a silver-white color, but hard- 
er than silver, which fuses with difficulty, if at 
all, at the highest temperature of a wind-fur- 


nace. Its specific gravity is 8.6. It is chemically re- 
lated to chromium, tungsten, and uranium, and, like those 
metals, forms trioxids which are acid-forming and yield 
very characteristic salts. It is remarkable for the number 
of oxids and corresponding chlorids which it forms; but 
it is the least important economically of the group to 
which it belongs. The most abundant ore of molybdenum 
is the sulphuret (molybdenite), and the strong external 
resemblance of this mineral to graphite (Latin plumbago) 
led to the confusion of molybdena with that substance; 
moreover, external resemblance and certain chemical 

culiarities caused still further difficulties of nomencla- 
ture, in which manganese, antimony, and even magnesia 
were involved. Thus, the peroxid of manganese was 
called by Linnwus molybdenum magnesit. These per- 
plexities were not cleared up until toward the end of 
the last century; but finally, as the result of the labors 
of Scheele, Bergman, and Hjelm (1778-90), the metal 


balance, balancing, alteration, a particle suffi- 
cient to turn the scales, hence a particle, point, 
point of time, short time, moment, a cause, 
circumstance, matter, weight, influence; contr. 
of *mov(i)mentum, < movere, Move: see more, v. 
Cf. movement.]_ 1. A space of time incalcula- 
bly or indefinitely small. (a) Time too brief for 
reckoning; an instant: as, I have but a moment to spare ; 
wait a moment. 

We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. 1 Cor. xv. 52. 
Do not delay; the golden momenis fly! 

Longfellow, Masque of Pandora, vii. 
(6) Precise point of time; exact or very instant, as of a 
a es action, or occurrence: as, at that moment he ex- 
pired. 
A pone. the moment he is crown’d, 
Inherits every virtue sound. 
Swift, On Poetry, 1. 90. 
Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. 
(c) A brief interval; the passing time: in the phrase for 
@ or the moment: as, for a moment he was at a loss. 
The lip of truth shall be established for ever ; but a ly- 
ing tongue is but for a moment. Prov. xii. 19. 
The “ Daily News” expresses the general sense... in 
recognizing defeat as decisive for the moment. 
New York Tribune, July 15, 1886. 
2. The present time; especially, with the def- 
inite article, the precise instant of opportunity. 
The moment should be improved; if suffered to pass 
away, it may never return. 
Washington, in Bancroft’s Hist. Const., L 21. 


moment 


3. Momentum; impetus; moving cause; im- 
pelling force or occasion. 


Each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment 
Of victory. Milton, P. L., vi. 289. 


4. Notable purport; weight or value; impor- 
tance; consequence: as, his opinions are of 
little moment to us. 


Being for many respects of greater moment, to haue 
them |princes) good and vertuous then any inferior sort 
of men. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 28. 


Captall criminals, or matters of moment, before the 
Chan himselfe, or Priufe Counsells, of whom they are al- 
wayes heard, and speedily discharged. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 36. 


5+. A forcible or convincing plea. 


He... pressed the former arguments, refuted the 
cavils, ... andadded.. . many moments and weights to 
his discourse. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 77. 


6. An essential or constituent element; an 
important factor. 


It is a complete mistake historically to assume that the 
moment of Cartesianism is consciousneas, 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. Ixxix. 


7. In math., an increment or decrement; an 
infinitesimal change in a varying quantity. —8. 
In mech., in general, effect; avail. The phrases in 
which it appears have exact meanings, though the pre- 
cise sense in which the word itself is taken in these phrases 
ae not always Zaquati 7 eee come as moment 
jerure.— Equation of momen equation. — 
Logical moments. See logical.— Moment-axis of a 
couple, the line which represents in direction the direc- 
tion of a couple, and by its length the moment.—Moment 
of a couple, the product of the force by the length of the 
arm.—Moment of a force. (a) With to a point, 
the product of a force by ita distance from the point. (6) 
With reference toa line or axis, the product of the com- 
nent of the force in the plane perpendicular to the line 
y the distance of that component from that line.— Mo~- 
ment of a magnet, or etic moment, the product 
of the numerical strength of either pole of the magnet by 
the distance between the poles. 


The total moment of a magnet is the moment when it is 
at right angles to the lines of force. 
J. E. H. Gordun, Elect. and Mag., I. 151. 


Moment of deviation or distortion. Same as product 
of inertia (which under tnertia).— Moment of flex- 
ure. See ferure.— Moment of inertia. See inertia. 
Moment of rupture, the moment of flexure of a beam 
calculated for a pe cone or assumed breaking load 
and leverage. Its formula is M = nfbh2, in which 6 = 
breadth, A = depth, na factor varying with shape of cross- 
section, and fa factor depending on the nature of the ma- 
terial. Both factors and / are determined and tabulated 
for different materials from experimental data.— Moment 
of stability of a body or structure supported at a given 
plane joint, the moment of the couple of forces which 
must be applied in a given vertical plane to that body or 
structure in addition to its own weight, in order to transfer 
the center of resistance of the joint to the limiting position 
consistent with stability. Rankine. —Virtual moment of 
a force, the product of the force by the virtual velocity 
of the point of application. = 8 1, Moment, Minute, In- 
stant, twinkling, second, trice, flash. A moment has dura- 
tion, an tnstant has not: as, wait a moment; come this 
tnstant, Practically, however, the two are often the same. 
A minute is just sixty seconds; a moment isa short but less 
definite period. 

Moments make the year. Young, Love of Fame, vi. 206. 


There are minutes that fix the fate 
Of battles and of nations. 
H. H. Brownell, The Bay-Fight. 


The duke does greet you, general, 
And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance, 
Even on the instant. Shak., Othello, i. 2. 38. 
moment (m6’ment), 0. t. [< moment, n.] To 
order or arrange to a moment. 


All accidents are minuted and momented by Divine 
Providence. Fuller, Worthies, Suffolk, II. 334. (Daries.) 


momenta, ». Plural of momentum. 
momental (m6’men-tal or m6-men’tal), a. [< 
OF. momental, ¢ . *momentalis (in adv. mo- 
mentaliter), of amoment, < momentum, moment: 
see moment.] 1+. Pertaining toa moment.— 2. 
Lasting but a moment; very brief. 
Not one momentfal minute doth she swerve. 

Breton, Sir P. Sidney's Ourania (1606). 
3t. Momentous.—4. Of or pertaining to mo- 
mentum.— Momental ellipsoid. See ellipecid. 

momentallyt (m0’men-tal-i), adv. 1. Fora 
moment. 


Air but momentally remaining in our bodies hath no 
proportionable space for its conversion, only of length 
enough to refrigerate the heart. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


2. From moment to moment. 


Momentally the corporal! spirits are dissolved and con- 
sumed, as also, in like manner, the humours, and solide 
parts. Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 

momentanet, a. [< OF. momentaine, < LL. mo- 

mentaneus, of & moment: see momentaneous.] 
Momentaneous; momentary. 

You will remember how transitorie this present life is, 


and howe short and momentane the pleasure of this filthie 
flesh is. Stow, Chronicles, The Mercians, an. 749. 
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momentaneoust (m6-men-ta’né-us), a. [= F. 
momentanée, OF. momentaine (see momentane) 
= Sp. momentdneo = Pg. It. momentaneo, « LL. 
momentaneus,< L. momentum, & moment: see mo- 
ment.| 1, Lasting fora moment; momentary. 
Johnson.— 2. Pertaining to instants of time; 
instantaneous. 

momentaninesst (m0’men-ta-ni-nes), n. [< 
momentany + -ness.] omentariness. Bp. 

[< LL. mo- 


Hall, Character of Man. 
momentanyt (mo’men-ta-ni), a. 

mentaneus: see momentaneous.] Lasting for a 
moment; momentary. 


Making it momentany as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 
hak., M. N. D., i. 1.148. 


Other momentany delights only supple the forehead, not 
unburthen and solace the heart. Ford, Line of Life. 
momentarily (m6’men-ta-ri-li), adr. 1. So as 
to be momentary; for a moment. 
I repeatedly watched the flowers, and only once saw a 
humble-bee momentarily alight on one, and then fly away. 
Dancin, Ditferent Forms of Flowers, p. 84. 
2. From moment to moment: as, he is momen- 
tarily expected. 
Why endow the vegetable bird with wings, which nature 
has made mnomentardy dependent a the soil? 
henstone. (Latham.) 
momentariness (m6’men-ta-ri-nes), n. The 
state of being momentary. 
momentary (m0’men-ta-ri),a.  [« LL. momen- 
tarius, of a moment, brief, < L. momentum, a 
moment: see moment.) 1. Lasting but a mo- 
ment or for a very short time; of short dura- 
tion: as, a momentury pang. 
Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 


And sight-outrunning were not. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 202. 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 14. 


Upon serious consideration of the frailty and uncertainty 
of this momentary life, ...I1... do make and declare 
- .- my last will and testament. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 436. 


His griefs are momentary and his joys immortal. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 
2. Short-lived; likely to die soon or at any 
moment. [Obsolete or archaic. } 
Men are the subjects of fortune, and therefore momen- 
tarie, Greene, Penelope's Web (1587). 


Only give it [this paper] leave to tell you that that lord 
whom perchance the king may be pleased to hear in it is 
an old and momentary man. Donne, Letters, cxxix. 


That hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 
3. Occurring every moment: as, momentary in- 
terruptions. 
The due clock swinging slow with sweepy sway, 
Measuring time's flight with momentary sound. 
Warton, Inscriptions. 


momently (m6’ment-li), adv. From moment 


to moment; every moment. 
Of tuneful Caves and playful Waterfalls — 
Of Mountains varying momently their creata— 
Proud be this Land! 
Wordnvorth, Glen of Loch Etive. 


Momenily the mortar’s iron throat 
Roared from the trenches, 

Whittier, Dream of Pio Nono. 
momentous (m6-men’tus), a. [< LL. momen- 
tosus, of a moment, < L. momentum, a moment: 
see moment.] Of moment or consequence; of 

surpassing importance; critical. 
We ought constantly to bear in our mind this momen- 


tous truth, that in the hands of the Deity time is nothing, 
that he has eternity to act in. Paley, Sermons, xxii. 


The emigration of the fathers of these twelve common- 
wealths . . . was the most momentous event of the sev- 
enteenth century. Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IT. 450, 
=8yn. Grave, serious, 

momentously (m6-men’tus-li), adv. Toa mo- 
mentous degree; with important effect or in- 
fluence: as, this engagement bore momentously 
on the course of the war. 

momentousness (m6-men’tus-nes), x. The 
state or quality of being momentous or of grave 
importance. 

These and many other difficulties beset Dr. M—— in the 
course of his study; nor is he unaware of their variety 
or momentousness. Amer, Jour. Philot., VIII. 225, 

momentum (m6-men’tum), 7.3; pl. momenta 
(-ti). [< L. momentum, balance, alteration, 
cause, ete., orig. ‘a movement’: see moment. ] 
1. In mech., the product of the mass and velo- 
city of a body; the quantity of motion of a body. 
In all retations between bodies, such as impacts, the al- 


gebraic sum of the momenta is preserved constant. See 
energy. 


Momotus 


When the velocity is the same, . . . the mamentum, or 
moving force, of bodies is directly proportional to their 
mass or quantity of matter... . When the momenta of 
two bodies are equal, their velocities will be in the in- 
verse proportion of their quantities of matter. 

Lardner, Handbook of Nat. Philos., §§ 195, 199. 


The rate of mass displacement is »omentum, just as the 
rate of displacement is velocity. 
Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, art. Ixvii. 
2. An impulse; an impelling force; impetus. 


This preponderating weight . . . compleated that mo- 
mentum of ignorance, rashness, presumption, and lust of 
plunder which nothing has been able to resist. 

Burke, Rev. in France, 


He never asks whether the political momentum set up 
by his measure, in some cases decreasing but in other 
cases greatly increasing, will or will not have the same 
general direction with other like momenta. 

H, Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 26. 
3. Constituent or essential element. Compare 
moment, 6. 

I shall state the several momenta of the distinction in 
separate propositions. Sir W. Hamilton, 
4. In musical notation, an eighth-rest. 

momie, x. A variant of mwnmy}, 

momie-cloth, ». See mummy-cloth. 

Momier (mom’i-ér), ». (F..lit.a mummer: see 
mummer.] A term of reproach applied to those 
Swiss Calvinists who, about 1818, separated 
from the state church and maintained a strict 
Calvinistic theology and Methouistic discipline. 


momisht (m0’mish),a. [< mome! + -ish!1.] Fool- 
ish; dull. Levins. 
Thy pleasant framed style 
Discovered lyes to momish mouthes, 
Verses presized to Gouye's Eylogs. (Daviea.) 


momism} (m6’mizm), ». [< AMfomus, 1, + -ism.] 
Carping; faultfinding. Minsheu. 
momistt (mo’mist),». [< Momus, 1, + -ist.] A 
faultfinder. 
As for the crabbed & criticall interpretation of many, 


... I waigh it little, and lesse the detracting speeches 
of barking Momista, Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 111. 


mommery}, ». An obsolete form of mummery. 

mommickt, n. hoe of. mammock, n.] A scare- 
crow. [Prov. Eng. 

mommick (mom’ik), v. ¢. [Var. of mammock, v.] 


To cut awkwardly; mess or make a mess of: 
as, he mommicks his food. [Obsolete or prov.] 
mommy (mom’i), ”.; pl. mommies (-iz). [A var. 
of mammy,; ef. old-wife, old-squaw, old-qranny, 
ete.}] A duck, Haurelda glacialis, the old-wife 
or south-southerly. [Cape May, New Jersey.] 
Momordica (mo6-méor’di-kii),n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), so called in allusion to the seeds, 
which have the appearance of being bitten; ¢ 
L. mordére (perf. momordi), bite: see mordant.] 
A genus of plants of the natural order Cucur- 
bitacee and the tribe Cucumerinea, echaracter- 
ized by the stamens being inserted below tho 
mouth of the calyx, by the calyx being provided 
with two or three scales, and by having a cam- 
panulate corolla and simple tendrils. They are 
climbing herbs, either annual or perennial, having entire 
lobed or compound leaves and rather small white or yel- 
lowish flowers, which are mMoneecious or dimcious. The 
fruit is oblong or cylindrical, berry-like or opening into 
three valves, having few or many seeds, Twenty-five spe- 
cies are known, natives chiefly of Africa, but also of tropi- 
cal Asia and Australia. They are plain plants except for 
their fruit, which in some species is red or orange-yellow 
and which bursts when fully ripe, disclosing the red-urile 
seeds. Such are the species M. Balsamina, the balsam- 
apple, and M. Charantia, sometimes called balsaim-pear, 
the best-known cultivated especies. ‘The squirting cucim- 
ber, which grows in the south of Europe. was formerly 
placed in this genus, under the name M&. Elatertuim, but is 
now regarded as the type of a distinct genus, Ecballium. 
momot (mo’mot), ». Same as motmot. 
Momota (m6-m0’ti), 2. [NL.] Same as Mo- 
motus. Shar, 1809. : 
Momotidz (m6-mot’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Mo- 
motus + -tde.] An American family of serra- 
tirostral picarian birds, typified by the genus 
Momotus ; the motmots or sawhills. They are re- 
lated to the kingfishers, The tail 1s long and graduated, 
of 10 or 12 rectrices, of which the middle pair are usually 
Jong-exserted and spatuiated, forming a pair of rackets: 
the plumage is aftershafted, the bill serrated, and the ater- 
num doubly fenestrated; there are no ceca nor spinal 
apterium; and there are two carotids, The Menotida 
are contined to the warmer parts of America. There are 
only about 15 species, of the genera Momotus, Crubelus, Ba- 
ruphthengua, Eumomota, Prionorhynchur, and Hylomanes., 
The family is also called Prionitide. See moutmot. 
Momoting (mo-m6-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < Mo- 
motus + -ine.] 1. The only subfamily of Mo. 
motide. Also called Prionitinea,.—2. The Momo- 
tide as a subfamily of some other family. 
Momotus (m6-m6’tus), n. [NL.: see momot, 
motmot.] The typical genus of Momotida, es- 
tablished by Brisson in 1760. It was formerly coex- 
tensive with the family, but is now restricted to such 
species as M. brasiliensia. M. carnileicepa, the blue-head- 
ed sawhill, is the only member of its genus or family found 


Blue-headed Sawbill (Afomotus carruleiceps). 


so far north as the Mexican border of the United States. 
Also Momota, Baryphonus, and Prionttes. See motmot. 


Momus (mo’mus),n. [NL., < Gr. Mapog, a per- 
sonification of pauoc, blame, ridicule.] 1. In 
classical myth., a son of N ight, the god of rail- 
lery and censure. He is said to have complained that 


the man made by Vulcan had not a window in his breast to 
let his thoughts be seen. 

2. In ornith., a genus of humming-birds, of the 
family Trochilide, the type of which is M. ida- 
lie of Brazil. Mulsant and Verreauz, 1866.—A 
disciple or a son (or daughter) of Momus, a facetious 
or funny person; a wag; a clown in a circus. 


“*T do not think that Wickam {s a person of very cheer- 
ful spirits, or what one would calla ——* ‘‘A daughter of 
Momus,” Miss Tox softly suggested. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son, viii. 
An obsolete form of moan}, 
A dialectal (especially Scotch) 
See man, and compare mun4, 


mon!t, n. 
mon? (mon), n. 
form of man. 
mon}, v.i. Same as moun. 
mon‘ (mon),. [Jap.] A per- 
sonal crest, badge, or cogni- 
zance used in Japan and intro- 
duced into decoration of all 
sorts. For examples, see kiku- 
mon and kirimon. 

mon-. See mono-. 

mona (mo’ni), ». [NL.,< Sp. 
Pg. It. mona, a female monkey: 
see monkey.) An African mon- 
key, Cercopithecus mona, of highly variegated 
coloration and docile disposition, often kept in 
captivity. See cut under Cercopithecus. 
monacalt,a. An obsolete spelling of monachal. 
monacanthid ( mon-e kan’thid), a. [¢ Gr. povd- 
xavfoc, with one spine (see monacanthous) + 
-id?.] Having uniserial adambulacral spines, 
as a starfish: distinguished from diplacanthid 
and polyacanthid. 

Monacanthine (mon’a-kan-thi’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Monacanthus + -ine.] Asubfamily of 
balistoid fishes, typified by the genus Monacan- 
thus. They have the anterior dorsal fin reduced to a sin- 
gle spine upon the head (whence the name), and have 
from 18 to 21 vertebre (7 abdominal and 11 to 14 caudal). 
The subfamily includes a number of tropical and sub- 
tropical marine fishes, some of which are known as lea- 
ther-jackets, on account of their villous coriaceous integu- 
ments. 

monacanthine (mon-a-kan’thin),a. and x. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Monacanthine. 

II. x. A fish of the subfamily Monacanthine. 

monacanthous (mon-a-kan’thus), a. ([« Gr. 
Lovaxavioc, with one spine or prickle, < pévo¢, sin- 
gle, + dxavfa, a spine or prickle: see acantha.] 
Having but one spine; monacanthine. 
Monacanthus (mon-a-kan’thus), n. [NL.: 
see monacanthous.| Thetypical genus of Mona- 
canthine, having a spine for a first dorsal fin. 
Cuvier, 1817. They are numerous in warm seas; M. oc- 
cidentalis is West Indian, and is occasionally found on the 
southern coast of the United States. 
Monacha (mon’a-kii), n. [NL., < Gr. povayéc, 
single, solitary, < udévoc, single: see monk.) 1. 
A genus of mollusks.—2. In ornith., same as 
Monasa. P. L. Sclater, 1882. 


Monasa of Vieillot I have ventured to correct Into Mona- 
cha. Sclater, Monog. Puffbirds, p. x1. 


monacha] (mon’a-kal),a. [Formerly also mona- 
cal; < OF. monachal, monacal, F. monacal = Sp. 
Pg. monacal = It. monacale, < ML. monachalis 
of a monk, < LL. monachus, a monk: see monk. ] 


Tokugawa Mon— 
that is, the mon of the 
Tokugawa family. 


monachism (mon’s-kizm), n. 


Monachus (mon’s-kus), n. 


monacid (mon-as’id), a. 


monact (mon-akt’), a. and 7. 


monactinal (mo-nak’ ti-nal), a. 


monad (mon’ad), n. and a. 
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Of or pertaining to monks or nuns; belonging 
to or characteristic of monastic life, especially 
with reference to external relations or person- 
al conduct; monastic; monkish: as, monachal 
morals; monachal austerity. 

Robert de Brunne, to illustrate monachai morals, inter- 
spersed domestic stories; and... that rhyming monk 
affords the most ancient specimens of English tales in 
verse, I. D'Ieraeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 208. 
[= F. mona- 
chisme = Sp. monaquismo = Pg. It. monachismo, 
< ML. monachismus, ¢« LGr. povaywpuos, monk- 
ery, < povayéc, &8 monk: see monk.) 1. The 
principle of living in the manner of monks; 
the system or course of life pursued by monks 
and nuns; primarily, the practice of living 
alone in religious retirement from the world; 
religious seclusion; secondarily, the corporate 
life of religious communities under vows of 
poe celibacy, and obedience to a superior. 

ee monk. . 

The root-idea of monachiem is . . . retirement from so- 
ciety in search of some ideal of life which society cannot 
supply, but which is thought attainable by abnegation of 
self and withdrawal from the world. This definition ap- 

lies to all forms of monachisem, ... whether amongst 

rahmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Moslems, or the 
communistic societies of the present day, even when theo- 
retically anti-theological. broad general conception 
of monachiem is ditferenced in the following ways :— It 
may take the form of absolute separation, so far as practi- 
cable, from all human intercourse, so as to give the whole 
life to solitary contemplation — the anchoretic type; or it 
may seek fellowship with kindred spirits in a new asso- 
ciation for the same common end — the ceenobitic Pe ; 
it may abandon society as incurably corrupt, as a City of 
Destruction out of which the fugitive must flee absolutel 
— the Oriental view, for the most part; or it may consid- 
er iteelf as having a mission to influence and regenerate 
society — which has been, on the whole, and with minor 
exceptions, the Western theory of the monastic life. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 608. 

2. A monastic characteristic or peculiarity; 
also, such characteristics collectively. 

Florence of Worster, Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham 
Hoveden, Mathew of Westminster, and many others of 
obscurer note, with all their monachisms. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

[NL., < Gr. pova- 
xc, single, solitary, LGr. a monk: see monk.] 
1, Inmammal., a genus of Phocide, having four 
incisors above and below; the monk-seals. There 
are 2 species. M. albiventer is the seal of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. M. tropicalis is the West Indlan 
seal, Also called Pelagius and Heliophoca. _ 

2. In ornith., a genus of warblers containing 
such as the common blackcap, Sylvia atrica- 
pilla. J. J. Kaup, 1829.—3. In entom., a large 
and important genus of leaf-beetles, erected 
by Suffrian in 1852. It is composed of small bluish 
beeties with or without red spots, and with the body ve 

convex. There are about 100 species, all American, of whic 

6 belong to North America and the rest to more tropical 


regions. 

[< Gr. pévoc, single, 
+ E. acid.] Capable of saturating a single 
molecule of a monobasic acid: applied to hy- 
droxids and basic oxids. 
[< Gr. uévoc, sin- 
gle, + axric, a ray.) I, a. Having only one ray; 
monactinal. 

II, ». A monactinal sponge-spicule. 

[< monactine 
+ -al.] Single-rayed; uniradiate, as a sponge- 
spicule. 


monactine (mo-nak’tin), a. [< Gr. uévoc, single, 


+ axricg (axtiv-), a ray.) Same as monactinal. 
Sollas. 


Monactinelline (mo-nak’‘ ti-ne-li’né), m. pl. 


(NL., < Gr. zévoc, single, + axric (axriv-), a ray, 
+ dim. -ella + ‘ince A group, subordinal or 
other, of fibrosilicious or ceratosilicoid sponges, 
having comparatively little ceratode, the skele- 
ton being mostly composed of single straight 
silicious spicules, whence thename. The bread- 
erumb sponge, Halichondria panicea, is a char- 
acteristic example. See Monaxonida. 


monactinelline (mo-nak-ti-nel’in), a. Of or per- 


taining to the Monactinelline. 

= F. monade = 
Sp. ménada = Pg. monada = It. monade, ¢ LL. 
monas (monad-),< Gr. povdc (uovac-), aunit, unity, 
as adj. solitary, single, < yévec (Ionic powvoc, 
Doric “Ovo, orig.*zovFoc¢), alone, aap rs ce 
sole, only; appar. akin to ula, fem. of tic (€v-), 
one.] I. n. 1. In metaph., an individual and 
indivisible substance. The word was introduced into 
philosophy by Giordano Bruno to denote the minimum 
parts of substances supposed by him to be at once psychical 
and material. In the philosophy of Leibnitz the One: 
tion of the monad is that of an absolutely unextended sub- 
stance existing in space, its existence consisting in its 
activities, which are ideas; and the universe was conceived 
by him as made up of such existences. The history of each 


monad-deme 


Monadelphia? (mon-a-del’- 


monadelphon (mon-a-del’fon), n. 


monadelphous (mon-a-del’fus), a. 


monadia 


monadic 


monad follows an internal law, and all interaction between 
the monads {s excluded; but there is a preéstablished har- 
mony between these laws for the different monads. (See 

izian.) The Leibnitzian theory of the monad was, in 
many particulars, revived by Hermann Lotze. 


Pythagoras his monadzs, 80 much talked of, were nothing 
else but corporeal atoms. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 18. 


The soul is a monad (according to Bruno). It is never 
entirely without a body. God is the monad of monads; he 
is the minimum, because all things are external to him, 
and at the same time the maximum, since all things are 
in him. ... The atoms of the ancients differed from one 
another in magnitude, figure, and position, but not quali- 
tatively or in internal character. The monads of Leibniz, 
on the contrary, are qualitatively ec uiaes by their 
ideas. All monads have ideas, but the ideas of the different 
monads are of different degrees of clearness. . . . God is 
the primitive monad; all other monads are its fulgurations. 

Ueberweg, Hist. Philos. (tr. by Morris), II. 27. 
2. In Ddiol.: (a) Any simple single-celled organ- 
ism. The name covers a great many similar but not ne- 
cessarily related unicellular organisms, some of which are 
monads in sense (5), others being plants; others again 
are free flagellate cells representing an embryonic con- 


dition of some other organism or of wholly indeterminate 
character. i 


We are warranted in considering the body as a common- 
wealth of monads, each of which has independent powers 
of life, growth, and reproduction. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 493. 
(b) In zo0l., specifically, a flagellate infusorian ; 
one of the Infusoria flagellata, characterized by 
the possession of one or two long whip-like 
flagella, and generally exhibiting an endoplast 
and a contractile vacuole. The word in this 
sense is derived from the name of the genus 
Monas.—3. In chem., an element whose atoms 
have thé lowest valence or atomicity, which 
valence is therefore taken as unity. 

II. a. In chem. and biol., of or pertaining to 
monads; of the nature of a monad; monadi- 
form. 

Many monad metals give us their line spectra at a low 
degree of heat. J.N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 124. 


There is reason to think that certain organisms which 
pass through a monad stage of existence, such as the Myx- 
omycetes, are, at one time of their lives, dependent upon 
external sources for their protein matter, or are animals; 
and, at another po manufacture it, or are plants. 

uxley, Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 


mon’ad-dém), 2. [< monad + 
deme2.) A colony or aggregate of undifferen- 
tiated monads. 

Starting from the unit of the first order, the plastid or 


monad, and terming any undifferentiated te a 
deme, we have a sional dees: Encye. Brit., x 843. 


monadelph!(mon’a-delf), ». (< Monadelphial.] 


In bot., a plant whose stamens are united in 
one body or set by the filaments. 


monadelph? (mon’a-delf), ». [< Monadelphia2.] 


In zo06l., a member of that division of mammals 
in which the uterus is single. 


Monadelphia! (mon-a-del’fi-’), n. pl. [NL., < 


Gr. udvoc, alone, + -adeAdgia, 
<ade2¢6c, brother: see -adel- 
pees The name given b 

inneus to his sixteent 
class of plants, comprising 
those that have their sta- 
mens united into one set 
by their filaments. 


fi-i), n. pl. An erroneous 
form for Monodelphia. 


Monadelphous Flower. 


monadelphian (mon-a-del’fi-an), a. [« Mona- 
delphial + -an.] Same as monadelphous. 
monadelphic (mon-s-del’ fik), a. [As Mona- 


delphial + +c.] Pertaining toa family consist- 
ing of a single individual.—Monadelphic form, 
in math., a form belonging to a monadelphic type.— Mon- 
adelphic type, in math., a type containing a single nu- 
merical parameter. 


[NL.: see 
Monadelphial.] In bot., an androecium of which 
the filaments are combined into asingle column. 
[As mona- 
delph| + -ous.] In bot., having the stamens 
united into one set by their filaments; belong- 
ing or relating to the class Monadelphia. 

(m6-nad’i-a-ri), 2.; Pr monadiaries 
(-riz). [< NL. *monadtarium, ¢ LL. monas (mo- 
nad-), & monad: see monad.}] The common en- 
velop of a colony of monads or monadiform 
infusorians. 


monadic (m6-nad’ik), a. [< Gr. povadixée, single, 


< ova (yovad-), a unit: see monad.) 1. Per- 
taining to monads; having the nature or char- 
acter of a monad.—2, Single; not occurring 
in pairs, [Rare.] 

So, too, we have the seven openings of the head, the 


three twin pairs of eyes, ears, and nostrils, with the mo- 
nadic mouth ¢ to make the seventh. 


J. Hadley, Essays, p. 842, 


monadical 


monadical (m6-nad’i-kal), a. [«< monadic + 
-al.) Same as monadic. Dr. H. More, Def. of 
Philosophie Cabbala, App., ix. 

Mmonadically (m6-nad’i-kal-i), adv. As a 

monad or unit; by oneness. 

Every number subsists monadically in unity. 
_ 2. Taylor, Trans. of Plotinus (1794), Int., p. xxxix. 

Monadidsw (m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < LL. 

monas (monad-) + -ide.] The monads proper, 

a family of flagellate infusorians. These animal- 

cules are naked or illoricate, and entirely free-swimming, 

with the flagellum single and terminal, no distinct oral 
aperture, an endoplast or nucleus, and usually one or more 
contractile vacuoles. Also Monadelia. 
monadiform (m6-nad’i-férm), a. [< LL. monas 

(monad-), a unit, + L. forma, form.} In biol., 

having the form 

or character of 1 


& monad; re- Gi 

sembling a mo- 

nad. Hurley, ¥, monadiform conglermal of a 
Sponge; 2, the amcrbifonn state of an en 

Anat. Invert., odermal cell of the same. 

p. 96. 


monadigerous (mon-a-dij’e-rus), a. [« LL. 
monas (monad-) + L. gerere, carry: see -ger, 
-gerous.| In zool., bearing or composed of 
monads or monadiform cells: as, the monadi- 
gerous layer of a sponge, which is the layer 
of cells lining the walls of the flagellated 
chambers of sponges. H. James Clark. 
Monadina (mon-a-di’ni), n. pl. (NL.,< LL. 
monas (monad-) + -ina2,] Ehrenberg’s name of 
the monads or flagellate infusorians now called 
Monadide. 

monadine (mon‘a-din), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Monadina or Monadide,; having the char- 
acter of amonad. Carpenter, Micros., § 418. 
Monadines® (mon-a-din’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (Cien- 
kowski), < Gr. pova¢ (uovad-), a unit, + in- + -ew.] 
An order of fungi of the class Myromycetes. They 
are slimy plants growing in moist places, frequently parasit- 
ic, and produce zoocysts, sporocysts, plasmodia, zoospores, 
and induring spores, the zoocysts emitting at maturity one 
to many zoospores or amurba-like bodies. 


monadism (mon’a-dizm), n. [= F. monadisme 
= Sp. monadismo; as monad + -ism.] 1. A 
philosophical system which accepts, in some 
form, the theory of monads; also, a theory of 
monads. 

Not unfrequently he (Leibnitz] introduces his theory of 
monadism by the argument that there must be simple sub- 
stances since there are composite things, for the compos- 
ite is only an aggregate of simple units. 

| E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 86. 
2. The application of the conception of the 
monad to the solution of the problems of chem- 
istry and physics; atomism. 

Of the different forms of the atomic theory, that of Bos- 
covich may be taken as an example of the purest mona- 
dism. Encyc. Brit., I1. 37. 
monadology (mon-a-dol’6-ji), n. 
dologie, < 


+ -soyia, ¢ Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] In the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, the doctrine of monads; 
also, any similar metaphysical theory, as that 
of Lotze. See monad, 1. 

Letbnitz's monadology me be a true system; but also it 


may not; and our faculties do not enable us to say whether 
it is or is not. Leslie Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. § 35. 


Lotze, however, saves himself from a materialistic dual- 
ism through his monadology. Mind, XII. 589. 
monal (mo-niil’), ». Same as monaul. 
monamine (mon’am-in), n. [< Gr. udvoc, single, 
+ BE. amine.) One of a class of chemical com- 
pounds formed by substituting one or more 
alcohol radicals for the hydrogen in a single 
ammonia molecule. Monamines are primary, 
secondary, or tertiary, according as one, two, or 
three atoms of hydrogen are replaced. 
monanapestic GinGiean-napea' til), a. [(< Gr. pé- 
voc, single, + avdraicroc, anapest: see anapestic. ] 
In anc. pros., containing but one anapest: not- 
ing certain logacdiec meters. See monodactylic. 
mMonander (m6-nan’dér), n. [« Gr. udvos, sin- 
gle, + av7p (avdp-), man, male (in mod. bot. sta- 
men). Cf. monandrous.] In bot., a plant hav- 
ing one stamen only. . 
Monandria (m6-nan’dri-i), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 

povoc, single, + avyp (avdp-), man, male (in mod. 
bot. stamen).] The first class in Linneuns’s 
system of plants, comprehending all genera with 
perfect flowers having only one stamen. 
monandrian (m6-nan‘dri-an), a. [< Monandria 

+ -an.] Same as monandrous. 
monandrous (m6-nan’drus),a. (<Gr. uévardpoc, 

having but one husband, < yévoc, single, + avip 

(avdp-), man, male. In def. 2, ef. Monandria.] 

1. In zo6l. and anthrop.: (a) Having one male 

or husband; living in monandry; monogamous, 
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[= F. mona- 


-as a female. 


| monandry (mo-nan‘dri), n. [< Gr. 


monanthous (m6-nan’thus), a. [< 


monarch (mon‘iirk), 7. 


monarchal (m6-niir’ kal), a. 


r. ova (uovad-), a unit (see monad), 


monarchesst (mon’iir-kes), n. 


monarchia (m6-nir’ki-i), n. 


Monarchian (mo-niir’ki-an), 2. 
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(b) Relating to monandry: as, 
a@ monandrous system or custom.—2, In bot., 
having a single stamen; belonging 
to or having the characters of the 
class Monandria. 


Lovavdpia, the having but one hus- 
band, ¢ ydvavdpoc, having but one 
husband: see monandrous.] The 
monandrous state; the practice of 
having only one husband. 


Once introduced, monandry must neces- 
sarily spread in proportion as life becomes 
easier; for a man to have a wife to him- 
self must be the respectable thing, and 
with this there will go a corresponding 
progress towards civilised ideas of conjugal 
fidelity. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 

{riage, p. 141. 


Monandrous 
Flower of 
Mare’s - tail 
(ffippurts vl. 
gearis) in the 
axil of the leaf. 


Gr. povoc, single, + dvOoc, flower.] 
In bot., producing but one flower: 
said of a plant or peduncle. 

(Early mod. E. mon- 
arke; ( OF. (and F.) monarque = Sp. monarca 
= Pg. monarcha = It. monarca, ¢« LL. monarcha, 
€ Gr. povapync, povapyoc, ruling alone, a mon- 
arch, dictator, a sovereign (ef. povapyeiv, rule 
alone), < pdévoc, alone, + dapyev, rule.} 1. The 
chief of a monarchy; a supreme governor for 


life, entitled variously emperor (or empress), monarchical (mo-nir’ki-kal), a. 


king (or queen), ezar (or czarina), sultan, shah, 
ete.; primarily, a sole or autocratic ruler of a 
state, but in modern times generally a heredi- 
tary sovereign with more or less limited pow- 
ers. See monarchy. 
It [mercy] becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
hak., M. of V., iv. 1. 189. 
The Sovereign, if a single person, is or should be called 
a Monarch. Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 350. 
2. Any possessor of absolute power or supe- 
riority; one who or that which holds a dominat- 
ing or preéminent position, literally or figura- 
tively: as, the oak is the monarch of the forest. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 


Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 
Shak., A. and C., if, 7 (song). 
Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none ‘o dispute. 
Cowper, Alexander Selkirk. 
=8yn. 1, King, etc. (see prince), potentate, autocrat, 
despot. 


Monarcha (m6-nir’ka), n. [NL., < LL. mo- 


narcha, amonarch: see monarch.| An extensive 
genus of true flycatchers, of the family Musci- 
capide, founded by Vigors and Horsfield in 1826. 


It contains about 25 species, especially characteristic of monarchically (m6-niir’ki-kal-i), adr. 


Australia, New Guinea, the Moluccas, and Polynesia. They 
are birds of brilliant and variegated cvloration. 
[= It. monarcale ; 
as monarch + -al.] Of or pertaining to a mon- 
arch; befitting a monarch; sovereign. 


The princes’ pomons being in all monarchal govern- monarchism (mon’iir-kizm), 7. 
n 


ments the very knot of the people’s welfare. 


Stir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 

Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

Milton, P. L., ii. 428. 
[< monarch + 
-ess.} A female monarch; a queen or empress. 
The monarchess of the four-corner’d earth. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, viii. 


Rome, what made her such a Monarchesae, but onely the 
aduentures of her youth, not in riots at home, but in dan- 
gers abroad ? Capt. John Sintth, Works, II. 197. 
{LL.: see mon- 
archy.] In theol., same as monarch 


¥, o- 
monarchial (m6-niir’ki-al), a. [< LL. monar- 


chia, monarchy (see monarchy), +-al.] Same as 
monarchical., 


If all the evils which can arise among us from the re- 
publican form of our government, from this day to the day 
of judgment, could be put into a scale against what this 
country suffers from its monarchial form in a week,... 
the latter would be preponderate. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 205. 


(= F. mo- 
narchien = Pg. monarchiano; ¢ Gr. povdpyne, 
monarch, povapyia, monarchy: see monarchy 
and -an.] One of a body of Antitrinitarian 
Christians in the latter part of the second and 
the third century. They were divided into two groups — 
the dynamic (dynamistic) or rattonalistic Monarchians, 
who regarded Christ as filled with a divine power and de- 
nied his divinity, and the Patripassians, who regarded the 
Father and the Son as the same: the latter were called 


modalixtic Honarchians, from their advocacy of a threefold 
mode or manifestation of the deity. 


By monarchiana of the former {dynamistic] class Christ 
was held to be a mere man, miraculously conceived indeed, 
but constituted the Son of God simply by the infinitely 


monarchic (m6-niir’ kik), a. 


monarchise, monarchiser. 


monarchist (mon’iir-kist), 2. 


mona?rc 


monarchizer 


high degree in which he had been filled with Divine wis- 
dom and power. Encyc. Brit., XV1. 719, 


Monarchianism (m6-niir’ki-an-izm),n. [< Mo- 


narchian + -ism.] The theological doctrine re- 
ppecung the Godhead maintained by the Monar- 
chians. 


Modalistic monarchianism, conceiving that the whole 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ, took exception to 
the “ subordinatianism ” of s0me church writers, and main- 
tained that the names Father and Son were only two dif- 
ferent designations of the same subject, the one God, who 
“‘with reference to the relations in which He had pre- 
viously stood to the world is called the Father, but in ref- 
erence to His appearance in humanity is called the Son.” 

Eneye. Brit., XVI. 719. 


monarchianistic (m6-niir-ki-a-nis’‘tik), a. [< 


Monarchian + -istic.] Relating to or resem- 
bling the theory of the Monarchians. 
Monarchianistic comparisons of Augustine. 
Uebericeg, Hist. Philos. (trans.), L 
(< F. monarchique 
= Sp. mondrquico = Pg. monarchico = It. mo- 
narchico, < Gr. wovapyixdc, of & Monarch or mo- 
narchical, ¢ pévapyoc, amonarch: see monarch, 
monarchy.] Relating or pertaining to a mon- 
arch or to monarchy; monarchical. 


The monarchick and aristocratical and popular partisans 
have been jointly laying their axes to the root of all zov- 
ernment. Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 


Without justice all forms, democratic or monarchic, are 
tyrannical alike. Froude, Cesar, p. 190. 
[< monarchic 
+-al.] 1. Pertaining toa monarch or to mon- 
archy; characteristic of or subject to a mon- 
arch; of the nature of monarchy: as, monarchi- 
cal rule or methods; @ monarchical country or 


government. 
Monarchical their State, 
But prudently confined, and mingled wise 
Of each harmonious power. Thuimason, Liberty, iv. 


Ina monarchical state in which the constitution is strong- 
est, the laws may be relaxed without danger. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, L 


It is not impossible that the political movements of our 
ime, which seem on the surface to have a tendency to 
democracy, may have in reality a monarchical bias. 
Disraeli, 
2. Of or pertaining to government by a mon- 
arch. 

It was not the Monarchical way of Government that was 
so displeasing to God or Samuel; for their Government 
was ofthat Form already. Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. iv. 
3. Regarding monarchy as the best form of 
government; adhering to the principles of mon- 
archy. The name Monarchical party was often applied 
to the Federalists of the United States by their opponents. 

Also monarchial. 
=8yn. See prince and royal. 

In the 
form of a monarchy, or in accordance with the 
principles or methods of monarchical govern- 
ment. 

See monarchize, 
monarchizer. 

[< F. monar- 
chisme = Sp. monarquismo ; as monarch + -ism.] 
The principles of monarchy; love of or prefer- 
ence for monarchy. 

[< F. monar- 
chiste = Sp. monarquista = Pg. It. monarchista ; 
as monarch + -ist.]) Anadvocate of or believer 
in monarchy; one who holds or maintains mo- 
narchical principles. 


T proceed to examine the next supposition of the church 
monarchixts, which is, That Saint Peter's pe eey with its 
rights and prerogatives was not personal but derivable to 
his successors. Barrow, Un the Pope’s Supremacy. 


There is no Frenchman, be he Republican or Monarchiat, 
who does not feel this insult. ¢, Bismarck, II. 141. 


monarchize (mon’iir-kiz), v.; pret. and pp. 


monarchized, ppr. monarchizing. [= F. monar- 
chiser; as monarch + -ize.] J. intrans. To play 
the king; act as a monarch. 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kil] with looks. 
; Shak., Rich. I1., iii. 2 165. 

II, trans. 1. To rule over as a monarch. 

By whom three sever’d Realms in one shall firmly stand, 
As Britain-founding Brute first monarchized the Land. 

Drayton, Polyvlbion, v. 68. 
2. To convert into a monarchy. 

So far we shall be from mending our condition by mon- 
archizing our Government, whatever new Conceit now 
possesses us. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

{in all senses obsolete or unusual. ] 
lso spelled monarchise. 
izer (mon’ iir-ki-zér), n. One who 
plays the monarch, or upholds monarchy; a 
monarchist. Also spelled monarchiser. [Rare.] 


Let the pride 
Of these our irreligious monarchixers 
Be crown 'd in blood. 
-- Heywood, Rape of Lucrece, ht 


monarchy 


monarchy (mon’tr-ki), n.; pl. monarchies (-kiz). 
{< ME. monarchte = F. monarchie = Sp. mo- 
nurquia = Pg. It. monarchia, < LL. monarchia, 
< Gr. povap xia, absolute rule, sole power, mon- 
archy, ¢< apxoc, &® sovereign, monarch: see 
monarch.) 1. Supreme power wielded by a 
single person; absolute personal authority. 
They imagined that he [Jesus] . . . should subdue the 
rest of the world, and make Jerusalem the seat of an uni- 
versal monarchy. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vii. 16. 


But let us not deceive our selves, the pretensions are as 
high and as great at Rome to this Monarchy as ever mei 
were. Stalling sleet, Sermons, I. 
2. The principle of government by a monarch; 
the monarchical system. 

The first, the most ancient, most general, and most ap- 
proved, was the government of one ara Hed just laws, 
called monarchy. Raleigh, Hist. 

I hear there are people among you who think the ex- 
perience of our governments has already pore that re- 


publican governments will not answer. Send those gen- 
try here, to count the blessings of monarchy 


Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 221, MOnarsenous (mon-ir’se-nus), a. 


3. A government in which the supreme power is 
either actually or nominally lodged in the hands 
of a monarch or sole ruler, who holds his posi- 
tion for life, generally with hereditary succes- 


810n. There have been elective monarchies, in which the 
successor to a deceased sovereign was chosen without obli- 
matory Feeers to the heredi principle; but this prin- 
iple has finally preyaled. to the exclusion of choice, in 
all existing civil monarchies. The former kingdom 
of Poland was a purely elective monarchy. The German- 
Roman empire was originally, and always nominally, elec- 
tive; but for many centuries the chosen successor was 
almost invariably the heir of the former emperor. An 
absolute or despotec monarchy is one in which the willof the 
monarch or sovereign is supreme over all other authority 
or powers of government ; a limited or constitutional mon- 
archy, one in which the sovereign is limited to the exercise 
of particular powers or functions by the laws or constitu- 
tion of the realm. More or less limited monarchies have 
nearly always existed. About the fifteenth century a note- 
behiaage Fear of the power of the sovereign took place 
as in England under Edward IV., in France under Louis 
I., in Spain under Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles 
V.). Till the close of the eighteenth century the prevalent 
theory and practice on the continent constituted nearly 
unrestricted absolutism ; this has now almost rn are 
from Europe, while still maintaining a foothold in Asia. 
But whether absolute or limited, the monarch is theoreti- 
cally regarded as the source of all power, and all acts of 
government are done in his name. 


The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that 
of a state in which a single person, by whatsoever name 


Monae is the wild bergamot. 
0 


monarticular 


monas (mon’as), 7. 


Monasa (mon’s-si), n. 


Monascidiz (mon-a-sid’i-6),. pl. [NL. 
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fifteen nerves, which is almost equally five- 
toothed. They are odorous erect herbs with entire or 
toothed leaves, and quite large flowers arranged in a few 
terminal or whorled heads, surrounded by many bracts, 
and varying in color, being bp eae purple, white, and 
in one species pale-yellow. About 7 species are known, 
all natives of North America, M. punctata, the American 
horsemint, is stimulant and carminative. M. didyma, the 
Oswego tea, or bee-balm, has bright-scarlet flowers. M. 


nardex# (m6-niir’d6-6), n. pl. 
tham, 1833), < Monarda + -e@.] A tribe of 
plants of the natural order Labiate, charac- 
terized by having two perfect ascending sta- 
mens, in which one cell of each anther is either 
wanting or separated from the other. It embraces 
11 genera, Monarda being the type, and about 490 species, 
the majority of which are widely scattered throughout the 
temperate and warmer regions of the earth. 


orld, L. ix. 2 monardin(m6-nir’din),. [< Monarda + -in2.] 


A crystalline solid which separates from the oil 
of horsemint, Monarda punctata. It is isomeric 
with thymol. 

[< Gr. pdvoc, 
sin + dpo7y, male.} Inzool., having but one 


male for several females. 

(mon-iir-tik’i-lir), a. [< Gr. y6- 
voc, single, + L. articulus, a Joint: see articular.) 
In pathol., affecting a single joint. 

{NL., < LL. monas, a unit: 
see monad.| 1. A monad; a monadiform in- 
fusorian.— 2. [cap.] The typical genus of Mo- 
nadide. M. lens is an example.— Monas = 
osa, Bacillus wytosus, This microscopic organism 
forms short 8; it is not pathogenic, but is found on 
starchy substances, such as bread, rice, and potatoes, also 
on milk. It produces a red pigment, and it or the sub- 
stances which it discolors are sometimes called blood-rain, 
bleeding bread, bleeding host, and red milk. 

[NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 
an error for Monacha: see Monacha.) A genus 
of South American barbets or puff-birds, of 
the family Bucconide ; the nun-birds or mon- 
ases. There are seven species, of com tively large 
size, with somber blackish plumage usually relieved with 
white on the face or wings, and coral-red bills, as Mf. nigra, 
M. and M. nigrifrons. Also Monasta, Monastes, 
M , Lyporniz, and Scotocharts. See cut at nun-bird. 


<« Gr. 
Hévoc, alone, + NL. Ascidie.] <A superfamily 
group of tunicates, the Ascidie simplices; the 
sea-squirts; simple and either solitary or social 
ascidians. 


he may be distinguished, is intrusted with the execution Monascidian (mon-a-sid’i-an), a.andn. [< Gr. 


of the laws, the management of the revenue, and the com- 
mand of the army. But, unless public poet is protect- 
ed by intrepid and vigilant guardians the authority of so 
formidable a magistrate soon degenerate into des- 
potism. Gibbon. 
It has often indeed been noticed that a Feudal Monar- 
chy was an exact counte of a Feudal Manor, but the 
reason of the correspondence {is only now beginning to 
dawn upon us. Mastne, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 77. 
4. The territory ruled over by a monarch; a 
kingdom; an empire. 
What scourge for ury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence? 
Shak., Rich. ITI, i. 4. 51. 


5. In theol., the doctrine that there is in the 


Godhead only one principle (4px), cause (ai- monag 


tia), source or fountain (77y7) of deity, namely 
God the Father, from whom the Son and the 
Holy Ghost derive their divinity. Also monar- 


chia.— Fifth Monarchy Men. See 

Monarda (m0o-nir’ di), n. NL. (Linneeus, 
1737), named after N. Monardés, a Spanish 
physician and botanist of the 16th century. ] 
A genus of labiate plants, type of the tribe 
Monardee, characterized by the anthers hav- 


Branch of Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma), with flowers. 


ing a very small connective, the cells confluent 
into one, and by having a tubular calyx with 


monase (mon’as), 7. 


monaster (mon-as’tér), 7. 


monaste 


Lévoc, single, + E. ascidian.] I, a. Simple, as 
an ascidian; not composite or compound, as 
many ascidians are; of or pertaining to the 
Monascidie. 

I. ». A member of the Monascidie; an ordi- 


nary sea-squirt. 
< F. monase, NL. Mo- 
nasa: see Monasa. | fissirostral barbet of 
the genus Monasa; a nun-bird. 
[< Gr. uévoc, single, 
+ aorfp, star.) In embryol., the original aster 
or single-star figure which occurs in the process 
of caryocinesis; the mother-star of the nuclein: 
distinguished from dtaster or dyaster. 
rial (mon-as-té’ri-al), a. [= Sp. mona- 
sterial = It. monasteriale, ¢ LL. monasterialis, of 
& monastery, < monastertum, & Monastery: see 
monastery.) Of or pertaining to a monastery. 
One of the bishops had been in solitary confinement in 
this monasterial prison 17 years. 
The Century, XXXV. 56, note. 


monasterially (mon-as-té’ri-al-i), adv. Monas- 


tically. 

It is not the habit that makes the monk, many being 
monasterially accoutred who inwardly are nuthing less 
than monachal. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabetats, i, Author’s Prol. (Davies.) 
(mon’as-te-ri), n.; pl. monasteries 
(-riz). [In early form minster, q. v.; = F. mo- 
nastéere = Sp. monasterio = Pg. mosteiro = It. mo- 
nasterio = Bulg. monastyri, monostyrt = Serv. 
manastir = Pol. monasterz = Hung. monostor (< 
Slav.), < LL. monasterium, ¢ Gr. povacrhpiov, a 
solitary dwelling, in LGr. a monastery, cf. LGr. 
povaorTypios, adj., Gr. uovactyc, a solitary, LGr. a 
monk, < povdcev, be alone, dwell alone, <¢ pdvoc, 
alone: see monad. Cf. monk, from the same ult. 
source.}] <A house or other place of residence 
occupied in common by persons seeking reli- 
gious seclusion from the world: commonly ap- 


lied to such a house exclusively used by monks. 
e term, however, strictly includes the abbey, the priory, 
the nunnery, and the friary, and in this broad use is synon- 
ymous with convent. Monasteries in the Christian church 
were proven first established in the fourth century. St. 
Benedict of Nursia in the sixth century established a mo- 
nastic rule which has been the foundation of nearly all the 
rules which govern monastic vows. Vows under different 
rules were made from the beginning of Christianity 


(NL. (Ben- 


monastic (m6-nas’tik), a. and n. 


monastical (m6-nas’ti-kal), a. 
monastically (m6-nas’ti-kal-i), adv. 


monasticism (m0-nas’ti-sizm), n. 


monasticon (m6-nas’ti-kon), n. 


monatomic (mon-a-tom’ik), a. 


monaul 


number of monasteries in Europe was much diminished at 
the Reformation, when their rich estates were in part ap- 
proprisiet by sovereigns to their own use, and in part trans- 
erred to universities and other educational institutions, 
etc. We owe to the monasteries the first definite begin- 
nings or revival of civilization in many countries, especial- 
ly Germany and France, almost all the missionary work of 
e early middle ages, and the preservation of nearly all 
ancient classical and early medieval literature. The mo- 
nastic life has been practised from pre-Christian times 
among the Buddhists. See rule. 


The hypocrites hath loste their more than pryncely hab- 
itacions, theyr monasteries, conuentes, hospitalles, preben- 
daries and chaunteryes, with i Ee fatte fedyng and warme 
couches, for yl gotten good wy] home agayne. 

Bp. Bale, Image of the Two Churches, L 


Abbeufle is a goodly faire Citie, ... wherein... are 
many Monasteries of men and women. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 13. 


The ancient Monastery's halls, 
A solemn, huge, and dark red pile 
Placed on the margin of the isle. 
Scott, Marmion, fi. 9. 


The eastern monasteries, with the important exception 
of a vow of obedience, differed little from a collection of 
hermitages. They were in the deserta; the monks com- 
monly lived in separate cells; they kept silence at their 


repasts; they rivaled one another in the extravagance of 
their penances. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 121. 
Mitered mo: 5 


. See miter.— Monasteri 

solution Acts, English statutes of 1536 and 1539, vesting 
in the king certain monasteries and other religious houses, 
and the rights and property belonging to them. 
(< F. monas- 
tique = Sp. mondstico = Pg. It. monastico, < LGr. 
povaorixoc, living in solitude, pertaining to a 
monk, < povaor7c, a monk: see monastery.] I. 
a. 1. Pertaining to or characteristic of monks 
ornuns; ascetic: as, monastic life, vows, or prac- 
tices. 

The clergy, and the monastic orders oe , had been 
good farmers. Stubbs Const. Hist., § 464. 
2. Adapted to or suitable for monks or nuns; 
of ascetic character or use: as, monastic build- 
ings or architecture; monastic seclusion. 

To forswear the full stream of the world, and to live in 
a nook merely monastic. Shak., As you Like it, fii, 2. 442. 


The grounds of the villa, raised on the ancient walls of 
the monastre precinct, look down at once on the waves of 
Hadria. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 29S. 


3. Anepithet noting a style of book-decoration 
in which medieval forms of compact ornament 
are strongly stamped on the sides or back of 
the book without any use of gold-leaf.—Mo- 
nastic bishop, in the ancient Celtic churches of Ireland 
and Scotland, and sometimes in other countries in the 
earlier middle ages—(a) an abbot who was also a bishop; 
or (°) a monk consecrated bishop, resident in a monastery, 
and exercising his office in confirmations, ordinations, etc., 
but without jurisdiction.— Monastic vows, the vows im- 
posed under monastic rule. They are three in number, 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 


II. x. A monk; a religious recluse. 
An art... preserved amongst the monasticks. 
Str 7. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 143. 


It seems plain that the treble value was intended s 
cially to protect the new monastics in their tithes by height- 
ening the peril of disputing them. 

R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
(< monastic + 
-al.] Same as monastic. 
In a mo- 
nastic manner; in a retired manner; after the 
manner of monks. Swift. 
[< monastic 
+ -igm.] 1. The corporate life of religious com- 
munities under the vows of poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience to a superior; the monastic sys- 
tem or condition. 

It may be questioned whether pe Poy but monasticism 
could have kept the church and clergy free from the po- 
litical combinations and dangers of the early time. 

Stubbs, Conat. Hist., § 84. 
2. The condition or state of living like a monk, 
in religious retirement from the world. 

In older Anglo-Saxon Britain monasticiem itself had but 
seldom aspired either to the dreamy quietude of the East 
or the passionate and excessive austerity of the West: it 
was a religious profession, no more. 

Muman, Latin Christianity, vii. 1. 
[¢ LGr. povac- 
Tixdv, neut. of povacrixés, Monastic: see monas- 
tic.] A book relating to or describing monas- 


teries. be 

[< Gr. pdvog 
single, + drouoc, atom: see atomic.] Having 
the same valence or atomicity as hydrogen, 
represented by unity. 


monaul (mo-n4l’), n. [Also monal, manaul, mi- 


naul; E.Ind.] A pheasant; specifically, an im- 
peyan, or pheasant of the genus Lophophorus, 
and especially L. impeyanus. See cut under 
Impeyan pheasant. 


The magnificent Monauls, Lophophorus. 
A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 738. 


monaulos 


monaulos (m6-n&’los), n.; pl. monauli (-li). 
pla. also monaulus, < Gr. pdvavdoc, a single flute, 

Hovoc, single, + avAdc, pipe, flute.] A Greek 
flute or flageolet consisting of a single pipe or 
reed, as opposed to the diaulos, or double flute. 

Monaulus (m6-né’lus), x. (NL. (Vieillot, 1816), 
< monaul.] genus of Phasianide; the mo- 
nauls: same as Lophophorus. 

monaural (mon-&’ral), a. 
+ L.auris = E. earl: see aural2.] 1. Haying 
only one ear.— 2. Referring to or involving the 
use Of a single ear. 

Direction cannot be appreciated by monaural observa- 
tion. Pop. Set. Mo., XXXIITTI. 87. 

monaxial (mon-ak’si-al), a. [< Gr. udvoc, sin- 
gle, + L. azxts, axis: see azial.] Having but 
one axis; uniaxial. 

monaxon (mon-ak’son),a.and ». [< Gr. pdvos, 
single, + aéwy, axis: see axon.) I, a. Having 
one axis, a8 & sponge-spicule; monaxial. Also 
monazonial. 

IT, x. A sponge-spicule of the group Monaz- 
onia. 

Monaxonia (mon-ak-s0’ni-i), 2. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
pévos, single, + dw, axis.] Monaxon or uni- 
axial sponge-spicules, having one straight or 
curved axis. 

monaxonial (mon-ak-s6’ni-al), a. 
+ -ial.] Same as monaxon. 

monaxonic (mon-ak-son’ik), a. [< monazon + 
-ic.} Having but one axis; uniaxial. 

A spherical (homaxonic) or cone-shaped (monazonic) 
perforated shell of membranous consistence known asthe 
central capsule. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 849. 

Monaxonida (mon-ak-son’i-dié), . pl. [NL., < 
Monaxonia + -ida.] A suborder of sponges, of 
the order Chondrospongie, having monaxon spic- 
ules or being without supporting skeleton, the 
spicules tylostylar and usually situated radially. 
It includes such families as Tethyide, Sollasel- 
lide, Spirastrellide, Suberamatide, and Suberi- 
tide. Lendenfeld. 

monazite (mon’a-zit),. ([Irreg. < Gr. yovdfecv, 
be solitary: see cada Ue A phosphate of 
the cerium metals, usually containing some 
thorium silicate. It is a rare mineral, occurring in 
small brownish-red or yellowish-brown monoclinic crystals, 
also massive with resinous luster, and is found at Norwich 
in Connecticut, in North Carolina, among the Urals, and 
elsewhere. It is a prominent accessory constituent of 

itic rocks in some localities, and when these rocks 

ve been disintegrated by natural causes it has been (as 

in North Carolina and Brazil) obtained, by washing the 
gravels, in very large quantities. 

monchet, v. An obsolete form of munch. 

monckt, ~. An obsolete spelling of monk. 

Moncrieff gun-carriage. See gun-carriage. 

Monday (mun da), ». [< ME. Monday, Monen- 
day, < AS. ménandag, rarely contr. mondeg (= 
OF ries. mdnendei, monadei = D. maandag = 
MLG. madndach, manendach = OHG. mdnetac, 
MHG. mdntac, G. montag = Icel. maénadagr = 
Sw. mdndag = Dan. mandag), Monday, lit. 
‘moon’s day,’ < monan, gen. of mona, moon, + 
deg, day: see moon! and day!. The day was so 
called after its name in L., dies luna, lune dies 
QF. lundi), tr. Gr. 4 rig Zedqune juépa, ‘the 
moon’s day.’ See week.] The second day of 
the week. 

The next according to the course of the dayes of the 
week was the idoll of the moone, whereof we yet retaine 
the name of Monday instead of Mooneday. 

Verstegan, Reatitution of Decayed Intelligence, fil. 


Black Monday. (a) Easter Monday, the 14th of April, 
1360. See the quotation. 

The 14 day of April and the morrow after Easter day, 
King Edward [{ITI.} with his hoast lay before the a of 
Paris, which day was full darke of mist and haile and so 
bitter cold that many men dyed on their horses with cold; 
wherefore vnto this day it hath beene called the Blacke 
Munday. Stow, Annals, p. 264. 
Hence — (6) Any Easter Monday. 

Then it was not for nothing that tea nose fell a-bleeding 
on Black-Monday last. Shak., M. of V., li. 5. 25. 


o, The first Monday after schoolboys’ holidays.— Blue 
onday, the Monday before Lent: so called in Bavaria, 
from the color with which churches are ornamented on 
that day.— Cobbler’s Monday, Collop Monday, Hand- 
sel M . Bee the qual words. 


Monda (mun’d&-ish), a. [< Monday + 
-ish1,] Tired; wornout; weary: said of clergy- 
men who suffer from fatigue after their Sunday 
services. ([Colloq.] 

mondaynet, @. An obsolete form of mundane. 

monde (mond), ». [<F.monde= Sp. Pg. mundo 
=It , <L. mundus, the world: see mound?2, 

mundane.} 1. The world: generally used in 
phrases adopted from the French: as, the beau 
monde, the world of fashion.— 2. A globe used 
as an ensign of royalty: usually mound. See 
mound2, 


[< monaxron 


[< Gr. pdvoc, single, 


- Moneran (m6-né’ran), a. and n. 
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mondiallt, a. (ME.,< OF. mondial, mundial, of 
the world, < monde, the world: see monde, 
mound2,] Worldly; mundane. 
A gret man this was, And of noble fame, 
And wel at ease of goodes mondiall, 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18 
A Middle English form of moon. 


mone!f, 2. 
A Middle English form of 


mone?}, v. and 2. 
moan, 

mone*t,v.¢ [< ME. monien, ¢ AS. manian, moni- 
an, bring to mind, exhort, advise, instruct, tell, 
claim, = OS. manon = OFries. monia = OHG. 
manon, manén, admonish, suggest; akin to 
meanl, mind1, mine’, etc.] To admonish; ad- 
vise; explain. 

What may this mene, quod these mene; 


Hone it us mare, 
HS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 238. (Halltwell.) 


By a tale y shal gou mone 
That fyl betwyx the fadyr and the sone. 
MS. Harl.1701,f.8 (Halliwell.) 


mone‘t, 7. [ME.; appar. a var. of mine, af- 
fected by mone3.] ind; preference. 
Knizgtes and squier 
Alle dronken of the ber. 
But Horn alone 


Nadde therof no mone. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), L 1114. 


mone}, 7. [ME.,< AS. gemdna, society, gemé&ne, 
common: see mean2,} A companion. 
Nolde he nogt go one [alone], 
thulf was his mone. 
King Horn (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 528 
mone*}, ». A Middle English form of money. 
mone’}, v.i. Same as moun2. 
monecian, monecious, etc. See monecian, ete. 
monekjt,”. A Middle English form of monk. 
monemakert, ». A Middle English form of 
money-maker. York Plays, Int., p. xxi. 

monembryary (mon-em’ bri-a-ri), a. [« Gr. jd- 
voc, single, + éupvov, an embryo: see embryo 
and -ary.) Having a single embryo. 

mone-pinst, ”. pl. An obsolete variant of mun- 
pins. 

moner (m0’nér), 7». [< NL. moneron, q. v.] An 
organism having the form of a non-nucleated 
protoplasmic body, in which no definite struc- 


ture can be discerned. The moners consist of indif- 
ferent protoplasm containing no nucleus or endoplast, and 
thus are conveniently, if not naturally, distinguished from 
the higher series of protozoans known as Endouplastica. 

Monera (m6-né’ri), n. pl. [NL., pl. of mone- 
ron.) 1. Haeckel’s name ofa class of protozoans 
of the simplest possible characters. The Monera 
are apparently structureless particles of protoplasm, agree- 
ing with other rhizopods in Se a pseudopods, but 
differing from the normal amaboids in lacking any recog- 
nizable nucleus. Unlike foraminifers, they form no shell. 
The group is provisional, and perhaps hypothetical. The 
name is that of alegitimate biological conception; but since 
it is by no means certain that every moner is not a stage 
or state of a somewhat more definitely organized pie i 
the group so named has no assured zodlogica]l standing 
The Monera are sometimes nominally divided into Gym- 
nomonera and Lepomonera, the former of which are always 
naked, while the latter may acquirea cell-wall. Also Mo- 
nerozoa. 


2. [l. c.] Plural of moneron. 
moneral (m6-né’ral), a. [< Monera + -al.] 
Same as moneran. 
[< Monera + 


-an.) I, a. Of or pertaining to a moner, or 
to the Monera. Also moneric, moneral. 
II, x. A moner or moneron. 
monergism (mon’ér-jizm),n. [< Gr. udvoe, sin- 
gle, + gpyov, = E. work (see erg), + -ism.) In 
theol., the doctrine that the Holy Spirit is the 
only efficient agent in regeneration—that the 
human will possesses no inclination to holiness 
until regenerated, and therefore cannot codper- 
ate in regeneration. 
moneric (m6-né’rik),a. [< Monera + -ic.] Same 
as moneran. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 394. 
moneron (m6-né’ron), .; pl. monera (-rii). 
[NL., irreg.< Gr. vovfpne, single, solitary,< udvoc, 
single (see monad), + apapioxew (+ ap), join, fit 
(ef. dexpyc, doubly fitted).] A moner. 
Each individual living icle of this structureless mass 


(protoplasm) is called a Moneron. 
Haeckel, Evolution of Man (trans.), I. 31. 


To put his (Haeckel’s] views into a few words, he con- 
ceives that all forms of life originally commenced as mo- 
nera, or simple particles of protoplasm, and that these 
monera originated from not-living matter. Huxley. 


Monerozoa (m6-né-r6-z0’ti), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
povnpnc, single, solitary (see moneron), + Cdov, an 
animal. ] Same as Monera. Haeckel. 

monerozoan (m6-né-r6-z0’an), a. and n. ([< 
Monerozoa + -an.) I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Monera or Monerozoa. 

II. ». A moner or moneron. 


money 


monerozoic (m6-né-r6-z6’ik), a. 
+ -ic.] Same as monerozoan, 
ter, Micros., § 473. 

monerula (m6-ner’§-lii), n.; pl. monerule (-1é). 
[NL., dim., ¢ Gr. povgpyc, single, solitary: sce 
moneron.] Inembryol., a name given by Haeckel 
to a supposed non-nucleated stage of an im- 
pregnated ovum, when it has the form-value 


of a simple cytode, or moner. It is supposed that 
the nucleated ovum, immediately upon fecundation by 
spermatozoa, undergoes retrogressive metamorphosis, 
loses its nucleus, and becomes a mere mass of protoplasin ; 
that then a new nucleus is formed, in the formation of 
which the spermatic protoplasm takes part; and that there- 
upon the ovum resumes its form-value of a nucleated cell 
as a cytula, payne been a monerula in the interval be- 
tween the loss of the original nucleus and the acquisition 
of the new one. The word is one of a series, other mem- 
bers of which are cytwa, morula, blastula, and gastrula. 
Moneses (mo-né’séz), xn. (NL. (Salisbury, 
1821), ease so named on account of the pretty 
and solitary flower; < Gr. uévoc, alone, + 7arc, de- 
light.] A genus of plants of the natural order 
Ericacee and the tribe Pyrolee, characterized 
by ol piciata | petals, by the capsule opening up- 
ward from the base, and by solitary flowers. 
There is but a single species, M. uniflora, the one-flowered 
pyrola, which isa small perennial with rounded and veiny 
serrate leaves and a scape bearing a white or rose-colored 


flower. It is a native of middle and northern Europe, the 
colder parts of America, and Japan. 


monesia (m6-né’sii),2. [Origin uncertain.] A 
vegetable extract thought to be derived from 
the bark of Chrysophyllum glyciphlewm, export- 
ed from Brazilin hard thick cakes. It seems to 
have some stomachic, alterative, and astringent 
properties.— Monesia bark. See Chrysophyllum. 

monesin (mo6-né’sin), mn. [< monesia + -in2.] 
An acrid principle obtained from monesia, and 
considered identical with saponin. 

monestet, v.¢. A Middle English form of monish. 

monetagium (mon-e-ta’ji-um), x. [ML.] Same 
as moneyage, 2. 

monetarily (mon’- or mun’e-ta-ri-li), adv. As 
regards monetary affairs; from a monetary 
point of view; financially. 

monetary (mon’- or mun’e-ta-ri), a. [= F. 
monétaire = Sp. monetario = Pg. monetario, 
moedeiro = It. monetario, pertaining to money, 
< L. monetarius, pertaining to the mint; as a 
noun, @ mint-master, a minter; < moneta, mint, 
money: see money. Cf. minter, ult. ¢ L. mo- 
netarius.] 1. Pertaining to money; consist- 
ing of money.—2. Financial.— mon chain, 
a chain of precious metal each link of which is of definite 
weight or value: such links were formerly used as money. 
— Monetary unit, the unit of currency. In the United 

States this is the gold dollar, having a standard weight of 


25.8 grains, The unit is the pound in the British empire, 
the franc in France, the mark in Germany. 


monetht, monethlyt. Obsolete forms of month, 
monthly. 

monetization (mon/- or mun’e-ti-zi’shon), n. 
(= F. monétisation ; as monetize + -ation.] The 
act of monetizing; the act or process of giving 
something the character of money or of coin- 
ing it into money: as, the monetization of silver. 

monetize (mon’- or mun’e-tiz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. monetized, ppr. monetizing. [<¢ L. moneta, 
money (see money), + ze.) To give the char- 
acter of money to; legalize as money; coin into 
money. 

money (mun/‘i),”. [Formerly also mony, monie ; 
< ME. moneye, mone, monoye, < OF. moneie, mo- 
note, monnoye, F. monnaie = Pr. Sp. moneda = 
Pg. moeda = It. moneta, ¢ L. moneta, a mint, 
money: see mintl, which is also ult. from L. 
moneta, and thus a doublet of money.] 1. Coin, 
or, more strictly, current coin; stamped metal 
that may be given in exchange for commodities; 
gold, silver, or other metal, stamped by public 
authority and used as the medium of exchange: 
in this sense used only collectively. 

Forthe thei went alle thre 


To pay the scheperde his moné. 
S. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, £. 58. (Halliscell.) 


Every man also gave hima piece of money. Job Ixii. 11. 


2. Ina wider oe any article of value which 


is generally accepted as a medium of exchange; 


also, by extension, something which, though 
possessing little or no intrinsic value, is recog- 
nized and accepted as a substitute for money 
as above defined, such as paper money; any cir- 


culating medium of exchange. Money ts adopted 
for the sake of convenience to facilitate the exchange of 
one kind of wealth for another and as a standard of value. 
Its common form is that of a stamped metallic currency ; 
but in primitive times, among uncivilized peoples, an 

under special conditions by civilized people, many other 
articles have been used as money. Bank-note een- 
backs, gold and silver certificates of the United States 
government, etc., all representing coin, are called paper 
money, and are used for convenience instead of the coin 


[< Monerozoa 
W. B. Carpen- 


money 


itself. Money in this sense is not often used in the plural, 
unless to indicate sums of money or different systems of 
money or coinage. See def. 4. 


Importune him for my moneys. Shak., T. of A., fi. 1. 16. 


Every Jady should meet her lord, 
When he is newly come frae sea; 
Some wi’ hawks, and some wi hounds, 
And other some wi gay soni. 
The Kaight’s Ghost (Child's Ballads, I. 210). 


What monens I have is at your disposing; and upon 
twelve I will meet you at the palace with it. 
Beat. and Fl., Honest Man’s Fortune, fi. 2 


There are several ditferent sorts of paper money; but the 
circnlating notes of banks and bankers are the species 
which is best known, which seems best adapted for this 
purpose. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, II. ii. 


Money is bought and sold like other things, whenever 
other things are bought and sold for money. Whoever 
sells corn, or tallow, or cotton, buys money. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., ITT. vili. § 2. 


Our ancestors in Maryland and Virginia. before the revo- 
lutionary war, and for some time after, in default of gold 
and silver, used tobacco as money, made it money by law, 
reckoned the fees and salaries of government officers in 
tubacco, and collected the public taxes in that articte. 

Cyc. of Pot, Sct., 11. $79. 


Money is the medium of exchange. Whatever performs 
this function, does this work, is money, no matter what it 


is made of, and no matter how it came to be a medium at . 


first, or why it continues to be such. 
Walker, Pol. Econ., III. fii. 144. 


With the aid of money all the difficulties of barter dis- 
appear; for money consists of some commodity which all 
people inthe country are willing to receive in exchange, 
and which can be divided into quantities of any amount. 
Almost any eommodity might be used as money in the 
absence of a better material. In agricultural countries 
corn Was 80 used in former times. 

Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 104. 


3. Property, in whatever form, which is read- 
ily convertible into or serves the same pur- 
poses as money as above defined; available 
assets; wealth: as, a man of money. 


The moneye on this molde that men so faste holden, 
Tel me to whom that tresour appendeth 7 
Piers Ploweman (A), i. 48. 


Money can neither open new avenues to pleasure, nor 
block up the passages of anguish. Johnson, 


Money, takenin the largest sense, as the representative 
of all kinds of property, is one of the greatest means of 
human education. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 266. 


4. The currency of any country or nation; a 
denomination or designation of value, whether 
represented in the coinage or not: in this sense 
also used in the plural: as, English money; the 
weights and moneys of different nations; a 
money of account. 


For right als thai boght fhesu fre 
For thritty penis of thaire mondé, 
So war thai sold to thaire enmy 
Euer thritty iews for a peny. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 89. 


Words are the tokens current and accepted for conceits, 
as moneys are for values. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 235. 


5. A way or line of investing money. [Collogq. 
or vulgar. ] 


I sell dry fruit, sir, in February and March, because I 
must be doing something, and green fruit’s not my money 
then. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 95, 


Acknowledgment money. See acknowledgment.—Add- 
ed money. See add.— Bent money, bowed money, a 
coin purposely bent and given as a love-token, orin certain 
cases used as a votive offering. Such coins seem to have 
been bent to prevent their use as money. 


I bequeathe him my rope of bowed nobles that I hang my 
great whistle containing CCC angels. 
Will of Str Edward Howard, 1512, in Archreologia, 
[AXXVIII. 370. 


Cargo money or Guinea money, 2 peculiar species of 
porceluin shell used as money in Guinea.— € money 
the name given (in the provincial form chany or “chain4’ 
money) to tokens of porcelain issued by the Pinxton China 
Works in East Derbyshire. They were oval, plano-convex 
in section, and bore on the convex side their value in 
large figures, as 5s.,78. See china-token.—Coat-and-con- 
duct money. See coat2.— Conscience money, Sce con- 
acience.— Covered money, a technical phrase used in 
United States legislation and administration for money 
which has been deposited in the Treasury in the usual 
manner, and which can be drawn out only to pay an appro- 
priation made by Congress.— Creation money, effec- 
tive money, fairy money. See the qualifying words. 
—Fiat money, paper currency issued by a government 
as money, but not based on coin or bullion; paper cur- 
rency containing no promise to pay coin, and therefore 
not convertible into coin. [Colloq.) 


This overflowing deluge of fiat money alarmed and dis- 
sipated the old-fashioned gold and silver coins of our pro- 
genitors. The Century, XXXVI, 763. 


Piddler’s money. Sce fiddler.— For love or money. 
See lovel.— For money, for cash: on the stock exchange, 
in the case of a contract for money, the securities sold are 
transferred immediately to a designated name. and the 
broker for the buyer pays for them: distinguished from 
Jor the account (which see, under account)—For my 
money}, to my mind; what I prefer. 


A horn for my money. Shak., Much Ado, fi. 8. 68. 


Guinea money. See cargo money.— Hammered money. 
See hammer|.— Hard money, metallic money; coin. 
(U. 8.) 


money (mun’i), v. @. 


moneybags (mun’i-bagz), n. 


money-bill (mun/‘i-bil), 7. 


3832 


I du believe hard coin the stuff 
Fer ‘lectioneers to spout on; 
The people 's ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., vi. 
Imprest money. See tmprest2.—Kimmeridge-coal 
money, small circular pieces of shale two or three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick, bearing the 
marks of having been turned ina lathe. found near Smed- 
more in the parish of Great Kimmeridge, in Dorset, Eng- 
land, in the soil, two or three feet from the surface. 

It is considered probable that the Aimeritdge coal-money 
may be simply the refuse from which rings or armlets have 
been turned in a lathe, or they may be the bases of vases 
or bow!s. 

H. B. Woodard, Geol. of Eng. and Wales, 2d ed., p. 336. 


Lawful, lucky, maundy, milled money. See the quali- 
fying words.— Money makes the mare go. See mare}. 
— Money of account. See accuunt.— Money of neces- 
sity. See necesxity.— Money on call. See caill.— Paper 
money. Sec def. 2.—Pot of money, a large amount of 
money; aheavy sum. [(Collog.]— Present money. Same 
as ready money. 
T am not furnish’d with the present money. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 84, 


Ready money, money paid or ready to be paid at the time 
a@ transaction is completed; cash: also used adjectively : 
as, a ready-money purchase, 


Hee is your slaue while you pay him ready Money, but 
if hee once befriend you, your Tyrant, and you had better 
deserue his hate then his trust. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Shop-keeper. 


Let ’s e’en compound, and for the Present Live, 
"Tis all the Ready Mony Fate can give. 
Coutey, Pindaric Odes, viii. 6. 


Right moneyt, money paid as the condition or consider- 
ation of acquiring a right to the purchase of lands. 


As no right money is to be paid for these lands, and quit- 
rent of two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some 
years hence only, itis highly presumable that they will al- 
ways be held upon a more desirable footing than where 
buth these are laid on with a very heavy hand. 

Washington, quoted in H. B. Adains, Washington's 
{Interest in Western Lands. 


Soft money, paper money. [Slang, U. 8.1—To coin 
money. Sce ceinl.—Token money. Sce token.—To 
make money, to gain or procure money: become rich.— 
To take eggs formoney. Sce eyg!.— Value of money. 
See the quotation. 
It will be well to deal with a use of the phrase value of 
money which has led to much confusion. In mereantile 
hraseology the ralue of money means the interest charged 
or the use of loanable capital. ‘hus, when the market 
rate of interest is high. money is said to be dear, when it 
is low, money is regarded as cheap. Whatever may be the 
force of the reasons in favour of this use, it is only men- 
tioned here for the purpose of excluding ft. For our pres- 
ent subject, the value of athing is what it will exchange 
for: the ralue of money is what money will exchange for, 
or its purchasing power. If prices are low, money will buy 
much of other things, and is of high value. The value of 
money is inversely as general prices, falling as they rise 
and rising as they fall. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 721. 


White money, silver coin; also, coin of base metal imi- 
tating silver. 
Here's a seal’d bag of a hundred; which indeed 
Are counters all, only some sixteen gruats 
Of white money i’ the mouth on 't. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 1. 


(See also earnest-money, head-money, light-money, pin- 
money, ship-money.)=8yn. 1 and 2, Money, Cash. ea 
was primarily minted metal, as copper, brass, silver, gol 
but later any circulating medium that took the place of 
such coing: as, wampum was used as money in trade with 
the Indians; paper money. Cash is ready money, primari- 
ly coin, but now also anything that is accepted as money: 
it is opposed to credit. 
| [< money, n.] 1. To sup- 
ply with money. 

Knaves have friends, especially when they are well 
monied. Greene, Conny-Catching, ii. 


I know, Melitus, he out of his own store 
Hath smonied Casselane the general. 
Beau. and Fil., Laws of Candy, {. 1. 


2. To convert into money; exchange for money. 


[Rare. ] 
Our prey was rich and great, 
... ahundred fiftie mares, 
All sorrell, . . . and these soone-monted wares, 
We draue into Neleius’ towne, faire Pylos, all by night. 
Chapman, Iliad, xi. 690. 


moneyage (mun’i-aj), n. [< OF. moneage, mon- 


neage, monaage, monetage, F. monnayage = Sp. 
monedaje, minting, = Pg. moedaqem = It. mone- 
taqgio, < ML. *monetaticum, also monetagium 
(after OF.), aland-tax, mint, ¢ L. moneta, mint, 
money: see money.) 1, A mintage; the right 
of coining or minting money. Cowell.—2. A 
tribute formerly paid in England by tenants to 
their lord, in return for his undertaking not 
to debase the money which he had the right to 
eoin. Also monetagium. 


Moneyage was alsoa general land-tax of the same nature, 
levied by the two first Norman kings. and abolished by the 
charter of Henry I. Hume, Hist. Eng., App. 2. 


money-bag (mun’i-bag),”. 1. A bag formoney; 


a purse.— 2. A large purse. : 
A wealthy per- 
son. [Slang.] 

1. A bill for raising 


or granting money. (a) In the British Parliament, a 


money-box (mun’i-boks), n. 
money-broker (mun’i-bro’keér), n. 
money-changer (mun’i-chan’jér), 2. 


money-corn (mun’i-korn), 2. 


money-dropper (mun‘i-drop’ér), 7. 


moneyed (mun’id), a. 


wart scheme 


money-jobber (mun’i-job“ér), x. 


money-lender (mun’i-len’dér), n. 


moneyless 


bill for granting aids and supplies to the crown. Such 
bills originate in the House of Commons, and are rarely 
altered substantially in the House of Lords. Str E. May. 
(b) In the United States Congress. a bill or project of law 
for rnising revenue and making grants or appropriations 
of the public money. The Constitution of the United 
States, Article I., Section VII., provides that ‘“ All bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the Houseof Representa- 
tives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 


ments, as on other bills.” 

A box for holding 
money or for receiving contributions of money. 
A broker 
who deals in money. 

A chan- 
ger of money; a money-broker. 

Same as mang- 
corn. 


money-cowry (mun’i-kou’ri), n. Acshell, Cy- 


prea moneta, extensively used as money or cur- 
rency in parts of Asia, Africa, Polynesia, etc. 
See cut under cowry. 


money-dealer (mun’i-dé“lér), ». A dealer 
in money; a money-changer. 
money-drawer (mun‘i-dra”ér), n. A shop- 


keeper’s drawer for the keeping of money re- 
ceived or used in the course of business; a till. 
A sharper 
who drops a piece of money on the street and 
pretends to have found it, in order to dupe the 
person to whom he addresses himself. 

A rascally money-dropper. 

Smollett, Roderick Random, xv. 

[Also monied; < money 
+ -ed*.] 1. Supplied with money; rich in mon- 
ey; having money; able to command money; 
wealthy; afuent. 

A means to invite monied men tolend to the merchants, 


for the continuing and quickening of trade. 
Bacon, Usury (ed. 1&87). 
When I think of the host of pleasant, monted, well-bred 
young gentlemen, who do a little learning and much boat- 
ing by Cam and Isis, the vision is a pleasant one. 
Muxley, Universities. 


2. Consisting of money; in the form of money: 
as, moneyed capital. 

If exportation will not halance importation, away must 
your silver go again, whether moneyed or not peas ai 

e. 

Moneyed corporation. See corporation. 
i [Formerly also monier; 
«ME. monyour, < OF. monier, monnier, monoier, 
monnoyeur, FE. monnayeur = Sp. monedero = Pg. 
moedeiro = It. monetario, monetiere, « LL. mone- 
tarius, & mint-master, minter: see monetary, 
and ef. minter, ult. a doublet of moneyer.] 1. 
One who coins money; a minter; amint-muster. 


Impairment fin allay can only happen either by the dis- 
honesty of the »moneyers or minters or by counterfeiting 
the coin. Sir M. Hale, Hist. Pleas of the Crown, xviii. 


They {Greek coins} bear magistrates’ names on both 
sides; that on the obverse, in the nominative case, is the 
moneyer'’s name. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 205. 


2. Abanker; one who dealsinmoney. Johnson. 


But se what gold han vserers, 
And silver eke in her garners, 
Taylagiers, and these monyours. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6811. 


Company of moneyers, certain officers of the British 
mint, under whose responsibility and superintendence 
the various moneys of the realm were manufactured. 
Their duties were transferred in 1837 to other officers under 
the more immcdiate appointment of the master of the 
mint, Jomp. Dict. 


money-flower (mun‘i-flou’ér), 2. The common 


honesty, Lunaria annua (L. biennis). 


money-grubber (mun’i-grub’ér), n. An avari- 


cious or rapacious person. Lamb. [Colloq.] 
A dealer in 
money or coin. 
A public bank by this se might cut off much of 
the dealings of private bankers and money-jobbers. 
Hume, Essays, fi. 3. 


money-land (mun’i-land),. In law: (a) Land 


articled or devised to be sold and turned into 
money, in equity reputed as money. (b) Money 
articled or bequeathed to be invested in land, 
in equity having many of the qualities of real 
estate. [Rare in both senses. ] 

One who 
lends money on interest. 


money les: (mun‘i-les),a. [Formerly moniless ; 


< ME. moneycles, monelees ; < money + -less.] 
1. Without money; poor; impecunious. 
Meteles and moneyles on Maluerne hulles. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 205, 
Poore thou art, and knowne to be 
Even as monilesse as he. 
Herrick, To his Saviour, a Child, a Present by a Child. 
His hope was to unite the rich of both classes in defence 
against the landless and moneyless multitudes. 
Froude, Ceesar, p. 142. 


moneyless 


2. Acting or operating otherwise than through 
money; beyond the range of money influence. 
Bribery and corruption solic 
seaniteuie: power of alioline with Feel saison 
by the purse. Hilton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
money-maker (mun’i-ma’kér),n. 1. A coiner 
of counterfeit money. Halliwell.—2. One who 
accumulates money. 
money-making (mun’i-ma’king), n. The act 
or process of accumulating money or acquir- 
ing wealth. 
The Jews were the first; their strange obstinancy in 
money-making made them his perpetual victims. 
Milman, Latin Christianity, xi. 8 
money-making (mun’i-ma’ king), a. Lucra- 
tive; profitable: as, a money-making business. 
money-market (mun‘i-mir’ket), x. The mar- 
ket or field for the investment or employment 
of money; the sphere within which financial 
operations are carried on. 


money-matter (mun’i-mat’ér), n. A matter 
or affair involving the relationship of debtor 
and creditor; something in which money is 


concerned. 

What if you and I, Nick, should inquire how moncy- 

matters stand between us? $ Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 
money-monger (mun’i-mung’gér),”. A dealer 
in money; ausurer. Davies. 

Thievery needs no more than the name to prove it a 
water of atealth, ...a sin which usurers and money- 
mongers do bitterly rail at. Rev. T'. Adams, Works, I. 185. 

money-mongering (mun’i-mung’gér-ing), n. 
Dealing with money (ina grasping way). Davies. 

The last place in which he will look for the cause of his 
misery is in that very money-mongering to which he now 
clings as frantically as ever. tngsley, Yeast, xv. 

money-order (mun’i-dr’dér),. An order, pay- 
able at sight, tapers upon payment of the 
sum and a small commission, by one post-oflice, 


and payable at another.—Money-order office. 
(a) In the United States, a division of the t-office de- 


partment of the government, the office of the auperin- Mf 


tendent of the money-order system. (5) A money-order 

t-office.— Money-order post-office, in the United 

tutes, a post-office designated by the Postmaster-General 
to issue and pay money-orders. 


money-pot (mun’‘i-pot), ”. A money-box, espe- 
cially of earthenware, from which coins can be 
taken only by breaking the vessel. 
money-scrivener (mun’i-skriv’nér),. A per- 
son who raises money for others; a money- 
broker. 
Sappose a young unexperienced man in the hands of 


moneyscriveners ; such fellows are like your wire-drawing 
mills; if they get hold of a man’s finger, they will pull in 


his whole body at last. Arbuthnot, Hist. John Buil. 
money- pider (mun‘i-spi’dér), x. A small spi- 
der of the family Attide, 


a ie scenicum, 
of common occurrence in North America, sup- 
posed to prognosticate good luck or the receipt 
of money to the person it crawls on. 


money-spinner (mun’i-spin’ér), ». Same as 
money-spider, 
money’s-worth (mun’iz-wérth), ». 1. Some- 
thing as good as money, or that will bring 
money. 

There is either money or money’s-worth in all the contro- 
versies of life. “ Str R. L'Estrange. 


2. Full value; something that is worth what 
one pays for it. 
money-taker (mun‘i-ta’kér),». 1.One whose 
office it is to receive payments of money; es- 
pecially, a doorkeeper at some public place who 
receives the money for admissions.—2}. One 
who is open to bribery. 
Sayth master mony-taker, greasd i’ th’ fist, 
“And if tho[u] comsat in danger, for a noble 
Tile stand thy friend.” 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4% 
moneywort (mun’i-wért), n. The creeping 
herb Lysimachia Nummularia: so called from 
its round leaves. See Lysimachia, creeping- 
jenny, and herb-twopence. The name is given also 
to several other plants, as Thymus chamcedrys, Anagalits 
tenella, etc.— Cornish moneywort, Sibthorpia Europea. 
mong! (mung), n. [Also mang; < ME. mong, 
mang, < AS. gemang, gemong, a mingled throng, 
crowd, assembly, esp. in the phrase on gemang, 
on gemong, or simply gemang, gemong (= OS. 
on gemange), among: see among and mingl. 
Cf. mong2.] 1+. Mixture; association. 
Ich nabbe no mong . . . with the world. 
Old Eng. Hom. (ed. Morris), i. 185. 
2. A mixture of grain; a mixture of barley 
ground up with husks for feeding swine; a 
eee of bran and malt. Also mang. [Prov. 
ng. 
mong“t,v. [<ME. mongen, mangen,< AS. man- 
gian, gemangian (= Icel. manga), trade, traflic 
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(cf. Icel. mang, trade, business); appar. < L. 
mango, a trader, slave-dealer, but in form at 
least associated with gemang, gemong, a min- 
gled throng, crowd: see mong1.] J, intrans. To 
trade; traftie. <Anecren Riwle. 
II. trans. To trade in; traffic in; deal in. 
Repent you, marchantes, your straunge marchandises 
Of personages, prebends, ayowsons, of benefices, 
Of landes, of leases, of office, of fees, 
Your monging of vitayles, corne, butter, and cheege. 
The Funeratles of King Edward the Sixt (1560). (Nares.) 
mong? (mung), prep. An abbreviated form of 
among: usually written ’mong. 
mongan (mong’gan), n. [A native name.] A 
halanger, Phalangista herbertensis, of the Her- 
ert river country, Queensland. 
mongcorn, ”. [Also muncorn; <« ME. mong- 
corn; < mong! + corn|,] Same as mangcorn. 
monger (mung’gér), nm. [< ME. monger, mon- 
gere, mangere, < AS, mangere (= MD. mangher, 
mengher, D. mangelaar = MLG. menger, manger, 
LG. monger, menger, manger = OHG. mangari, 
mengari, MHG. mangere, mengare = Icel. man- 
gari), @ trader, dealer, merchant, < mangian, 
gemangian, trade: see mong?.) 1. A trader; a 
dealer: now used only or chiefly in composi- 


tion: as, fishmonger, ironmonger. It is often used 
allusively, implying a petty or discreditable traffic or activ- 
ity, as in scandal-monger, mutton-monger, whoremonger. 


Godefray the garlek-mongere. 
Piers Plnceman (C), vil. 378. 


This chanon has a brave pate of his owne! 

A shaven pate! A right monger, y'vaith ! 

This was his plot. 2B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 8. 
2+. A small kind of trading-vessel. Blount. 

monger (mung’gér),v.t. [<monger,n.] To traf- 

fic in; deal in; make merchandise of: chiefly 
used in composition with its object, and often 
implying a petty and discreditable traffic. 


The folly of all motive-mongering. Coleridge. 
Monge’s equation. See equation. 
ongol (mong’gol), x. and a. [= F. Mongol 


= Ar. Pers. Hind. Mughal (> E. Mogul), < Mon- 

olian Mongol. Said to be ult. < mong, brave.) 
f n. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly resi- 
dent in Mongolia, a vast region north of China 
proper and south of Siberia, forming a posses- 
sion of China. Mongols are also found elsewhere in 
the Chinese empire and in Siberia, etc. The Mongols in 


the thirteenth century conquered a large part of Asia and 
overran eastern Europe. See Mogul. ; 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Mongolia or the 
Mongols. 
Mongolian (mong-g6’li-an), a. and n. (< Mon- 
ol + -ian.] I, a. Same as Mongol.—Mongo- 
Trace, the second in Blumenbach’s classification of 
the races of mankind. The chief characteristics are—an 
oblong skull flattened at the sides, broad cheek-bones, low 
retreating forehead, short and broad nose, and yellowish 
complexion. It included the Chinese, Turks, Tatars, Indo- 
Chinese, Lapps, Eskimos, etc.— Mongolian subregion, 
in zodgeog., a subdivision of the great Palearctic region 
stretching eastward from the Caspian Sea to include mos 
if not all of gape, and lying south of the Siberian sub- 
region; but its boundaries are not well defined. In orni- 
thology this subregion has more | ae es genera than any 
other one of the Palearctic subdivisions. 


IT, x. 1. Same as Mongol.—2. By extension, 
a Chinese, or member of the Mongolian race 
(according to Blumenbach’s classification).— 
3. The language of the Mongols, a branch of 
the Ural-Altaic family. It has three principal 
dialects — Kalmuck, East Mongolian, and Bu- 
riatic. 
Mongolic (mong-gol’ik), a. [= It. Mongolico; 
as Mongol + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the Mon- 
ols; Mongolian. 
ongolide (mong-gol’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., < Mon- 
gol + -ide.] The Mongols and races regarded 
as akin to them, according to the classification 
of certain authorities. 
Mongolioid (mong-g0’li-oid),a.andn. [< Mon- 
ol (Mongolian) + -oid.)] J, a. Resembling the 
ongols; having Mongolian characteristics. 
II, x. One having physical characters like 
those of the typical Mongols (including Chinese, 
Japanese, etc.). Huxley. 
Mongoloid (mong’go-loid), a. and n. [< Mongol 
+-oid.) Same as Mongolioid. 
mongoos, mungoos (mong’-, mung’gés),. [Al- 
so written mongoose, mongooz, mongouz, MONgo?, 
monguz, moongus, mungoose, ete.; F. mongouz, 
NL. specific name mongoz; < Telugu mangisu, 
Marathi mangus, a mongoos.] 1. A common 
ichneumon of India, Herpestes griseus. Being 
easily domesticated, it is kept in many houses in Hin- 
dustan to rid them of reptiles and other vermin, as rats, 
mice, etc. It has been said that it neutralizes the poison of 
snakes, which it fearlessly attacks, by eating, during its 
contests with them, the Ophiorhiza Mungos, but its immu- 


nity is really due to the extreme celerity of its movements. 
It is of a gray color, flecked with black, and about the 


monilicorn 


size of acat. The name {is commonly extended to all the 
related ichneumons of the subfamily Merpestine, of which 
there are several genera and many species; and also to 
some of the Viverrine. All these belong to one family, 
Viverrida. See Herpestes, and cut at tchneumon, 


2. A species of lemur or maki, Lemur mongoz, 
having a white color and the tail not ringed: 
also called mongoos lemur. See maki. 
mongrel (mung’grel), x. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also mungrel, mongril, mongrill, moungrel ; ¢ 
late ME. mengrell for *mengerel, *mongerel, < 
mang, mong, & mixture (see mong!), + -erel, a 
double dim. (-er4, -el2), as in cockerel, pickerel, 
ete.) J, ». 1. An individual or a breed of 
animals resulting from repeated crossing or. 
mixture of several different varieties; the pro- 
geny of varieties, and especially of artificial 
varieties, as distinguished from the hybrid, or 
cross between two different species (but the 
distinction is not always observed). 

This greater variability in mongrels than in hybrids does 
not seem at all surprising. For the parents of mongrels 
are varicties, and mostly domestic varieties, . . . and this 
implies that there has been recent variability, which would 
often continue and be added to that arising from the act 
of crossing. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 261. 
2. Specifically, a dog of mixed breed. 


Hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 93. 


The Ounce or wild Cat is as big as a Mungrel. 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 33. 
3. Anything of mixed breed; anything that is 
& mixture of incongruous elements. 
They say they are gentlemen, 


But they shew munyrels. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iv. 1. 


Dioclesian the Emperour bestowed Elephantina and the 
parties adioyning on the Blemi and Nobate, whose Reli- 
gion was a mungrell of the Greckish, Egyptian, and their 
own. Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 586. 


His two faculties of serving-man and solicitor should 
compound into one mongrel. Milton, Colasterion. 

II. a. Of a mixed or impure breed; begotten 
or made up of different kinds: usually in a dis- 
reputable sense. 

There is a mongrel dialect, composed of Italian and 


French, and some Spanish words are also in it; which they 
call Franco. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 53. 


It was hard to imagine Richard Jekyll . . . partaking 
of amorous dalliance from the same dish with a mongrel 
gipsy. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 224. 

mongrel, v. ¢. [Formerly also mungrel, moun- 
grel; ¢ mongrel, n.] To make mongrel; mon- 
grelize. 

Shal our blood be moungreld with the corruption of a 
stragling French? Marston, What you Will, f. 1. 


mongrelism (mung’grel-izm), ”. [< mongrel + 
-ism.] Mixture of different breeds; the being 
of mixed breeds. 

He [F. Galton] continued his experiments [of transfu- 
sion of blood in rabbits] on a still larger scale for two more 
generations, without any sign of mongrelism showing it- 
self in the very numerous offspring. 

ruin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 350. 


mongrelize (mung’grel-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

mongrelized, ppr. mongrelizing. [< mongrel + 

ize.) To make mongrel; give a mongrel na- 
ture or character to. 

How... comes it that such a vast number of the seed- 
lings are mongrelized? I suspect that it must arise from 
the pollen of a distinct variety having a prepotent effect 
over a flower’s own pollen, and that this is pe of the gen- 
eral law of good being derived from the intercrossing of 
distinct individuals of the same species. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 101. 


mongrel-skate (mung’grel-skat), n. The an- 
gel-fish, Squatina angelus. [Local, Eng. ] 

moniall}, 7. [ME., < OF. moniale, a nun, fem. 
of monial, monastic,< moine, a monk: see monk. ] 
A nun. 


Monkes and montales, that mendinauns sholden fynde, 
Han mad here kyn knyghtes. Pters Plowman (C), vi. 76. 


monial?+, n. Same as mullion. 
monicont, x. Same as damonico. 
monied, a. See moneyed. 


moniert, z. An obsolete form of moneyer. 
monies, ». An erroneous plural of money, some- 
times used. 
monilated (mon‘i-la-ted), a. [« L. monile, a 
necklace, + -atel + -ed2.] Having alternate 
swellings and contractions, like a string of 
beads; moniliform. . 
There is an accessory gland composed of dichotomous 
monilated tubes. Huey, Anat. Invert., p. 329. 
monilicorn (m6-nil’i-kérn),a.andn. [< L. mo- 
nile, necklace. + cornu =E. horn.) J, a. Hav- 
ing monilated or moniliform antenne, as an 
insect; specifically, of or pertaining to the Mo- 
nilicornes. See cut under moniliform. 
II. ». A monilicorn beetle. 


Monilicornes 


Monilicornes (m6-nil-i-kér’néz), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
L. monile, a necklace, + cornu = E.horn.) A 
group of monilicorn beetles; the fourth of five 
tribes into which Swainson divided the order 
Coleoptera, composed of five families, Cassida, 
Chrysomelide, Clyth- 
ride, Erotylida, and 
Hispide. [Not in 
use. | 

moniliform (m6-nil’- 
i-form), a. [< L 
monile, necklace, + 
forma, form.)  Re- 7 
sembling a string of beads: applied in zodl- 
ogy and botany to organs, vessels, stems, roots, 


Head of Meal-beetle (Zenedrio 
molrtor), greatly enlarged, showiny 
moniiform antenne. 


Moniliform Parts of Plants. 


1. Tuberiferous rhizome of Fgutsetion Aluviatile. 2. Fruits of So 
phora Japonica. 


ods, ete., which have a series of beady swell- 
ings alternating with constrictions. Also mo- 
nilioiad, 

In most Polycheta the intestine acquires . . 


. Merely a 
monilyorm appearance. 


Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 207. 


moniliformly (m6-nil’i-férm-li), adv. In a 
moniliform manner; in the form of a string of 
beads. 

monilioid (m6-nil’i-oid), a. [< L. monile, a 
necklace, + Gr. eldoc, form.] Same as monili- 
form. 

monimentt, 2. 
ment, 

Monimia (m6-nim’i-&), n [NL. (Du Petit- 
Thouars, 1804), suggested by its affinity to a ge- 
nus previously named Mithridatea,< L. Monima, 
< Gr. Moviun, wife of Mithridates.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, type of the 
natural order Monimiacee and of the tribe Mo- 
nimieg@. It is characterized by globose dicecious flowers, 
the staminate becoming split into four to six lobes, by nu- 
merous stamens, each bearing two glands at its base, and 
by the fruit, which consists of several very small one-seeded 
drupes inclosed within the enlarged perianth. Three spe- 
cies are known, natives of the Mascarene Islands. They are 
shrubs with rigid opposite leaves, and very small flowers, 
closely clustered in the axils. Fossil plants of this genus 
occur in the Tertiary formations of Europe and of Australia, 
and closely allied forms, called Monitmiopsis, at the very 
base of that formation in France and in the Fort Union 
group on the Yellowstone river in Montana. 

Monimiacez (m6-nim-i-a’sé-6),”. pl. [NL. 
(Endlicher, 1836), < Monimia + -acee.} A natu- 
ral order of dicotyledonous plants of the apeta- 
lous series Micrembryeae, typified by the genus 
Monimia. It ischaracterized by a globose or cup-shaped 
perianth, toothed or deeply divided at the border, by nu- 
merous stamens covering the perianth, and by having sev- 
eral or many distinct ovaries, each with a single ovule, 
a minute embryo, and copious fleshy albumen. The order 
includes about 22 genera and 150 species, natives of the 
warmer parts of South America, Asia, and the South Pa. 
cific islands. They are trees, shrubs, or rarely climbers, 
generoly aromatic, with rigid opposite leaves and small 
flowers, in axillary or sometimes terminal clusters, which 
are shorter than the leaves. Several furnish wood for 
building and cabinet-work, or leaves used as a tonic or an 
aromatic seasoning. : 

Monimiex (mon-i-mi’é-é6), n. pl. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1809), < Monimia + -ece.] A tribe 
of plants of the natural order Monimiacee, of 
which Monimia is the type. It is characterized by 
having pendulous ovules, and anthers opening by a longi- 
tudinal fissure (instead of uplifting valves as in the other 
tribe of the order, Atherosperme). It includes 8 genera, 
natives of tropical America, Australia, and adjacent isl- 
ands, with one genus in Africa, ae 

monimostylic (mon’i-mo6-sti’lik), a. [« Gr. 
Hovimoc, lasting, stable, + o7v2oc, pillar.] Hav- 
ing the quadrate bone fixed, as a skull: corre- 
lated with autostylic and hyostylic. 

moniourt,”. A Middle English form of moneyer. 
moniplies (mon’i-pliz), n. sing. and pl. Same 
as manyplies. [Seoteh.] 

monisht (mon’ish), v. t. [« ME. monysshen, 
monyschen, moncishen, also monesten, « OF. mo- 
nester, < ML. *monistare, for LL. monitare, freq. 
of L. monere, warn, admonish, akin to meminisse, 
remember. Cf. admonish, monition, ete.) To 
admonish; warn. 


An obsolete variant of monu- 
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For I yow pray and eke moneste 
Nought to refusen our requeste. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 3579. 


Of father Anchises thee goast and grislye resemblaunce... 

In sleep mee monisheth, with visadge buggish he feareth. 

Stanthurst, Aneid, iv. 372. 

I write not to hurte any, but to profit som; to accuse 
none, but to monish soch. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 55. 


monisher (mon’ish-ér), 7. [< ME. monyschere ; 
€ monish + -er1.] Anadmonisher. Johnson. 

monishmentt (mon’ish-ment), 7. [«< monish + 
-ment,) Admonition. Sherwood. 

monism (mon’izm), ». [¢ Gr. pévoc, single, + 
-ism.] 1, Any system of thought which seeks 
to deduce all the varied phenomena of both the 
physical and spiritual worlds from a single prin- 
ciple; specifically, the metaphysical doctrine 
that there is but one substance, either mind 
(idealism) or matter (materialism), or a sub- 
stance that is neither mind nor matter, but is 
the substantial ground of both: opposed to du- 


alism. The term was applied by Wolf, its inventor, to 
the forms of the doctrine which were then known, namely, 
to the denial of the substantielity either of mind or of mat- 
ter; but it is now extended to the doctrine that the dis- 
tinction between physical and mental facts is only phe- 
nomenal, and that in themselves they are not distinguished. 
Many special modifications of monistic speculation, espe- 
cially on its materialistic side, have accompanied the re- 
cent developments of physical science, particularly the 
doctrine of evolution. (See quotation from Haeckel under 
monistic.) Such doctrines as that energy, electricity, etc., 
are categories of substance different from matter are not 
taken account of by thuse who use the term, so that it is 
not easy to say whether they would be considered as de- 
nials of monism or not. Also called unitism and unitari- 
anisn. 


Montem led a miserable existence in philosophical dic- 
tionaries, until, as a denotation of the Hegelian philosophy, 
it obtained a very wide use. It had again in some mea- 
sure fallen out of use when it was taken up by modern 
natural philosophy, and made the watchword of a doctrine 
which considers mind and matter neither as separated nor 
as derived from each other, but as standing in an essen- 
tial and inseparable connection. 

M.S. Phelps, tr. of Eucken’s Fundamental Concepts, p. 114. 


If the essence of the materialist hypothesis be to start 
with matter on its lowest terms, and work it thence up into 
its highest, I did it no wrong in taking “homogeneous ex- 
tended solids” as its specified datum and its only one; 80 
that it constituted a system of monism. 

J. Martineau, Materialism (1874), p. 108. 


2. Any theory or system which attempts to ex- 
plain many heterogeneous phenomena by a sin- 
gle principle. 

The solution offered by Psychophysical Montem, that 
functional brain-motion and feeling are two aspects of one 
and the same fact in nature—this solution, when closely 
examined, turns out to be an altogether dualistic and un- 
thinkable assertion. E. Montgomery, Mind, IX. 366. 


3. In diol., same as monogenesis (c).— Hylozoistic 
monism. Same as hylozoism.—Id c monism, the 
monism which regards the single a of the universe 
as mind or spirit, of which matter is the product.— Mate- 
rialistic monism, the monism which regards the single 
principle as matter, of which mind or spirit is the product. 

monist (mon‘ist),. anda. [< mon(ism) + -ist.] 
I. n. Anadherent of the metaphysical doctrine 
of monism in some one of its forms. 


The philosophical unitarians or monists reject the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duality of the sub- 
ject and object in perception, but they arrive at the unity 
of these in different ways. Some admit the testimony of 
consciousness to the equipoise of the mental and material 
phenomena, and do not attempt to reduce either mind to 
matter, or matter to mind. They reject, however, the evi- 
dence of consciousness to their antithesis in existenc 
and maintain that mind and matter are only phenomen 
modifications of the same common substance. This is the 
doctrine of absolute identity—a doctrine of which the 
most illustrious representatives among recent philoso- 

hers are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin. Others again deny 

he evidence of consciousness to the equipoise of subject 
and object as codrdinate and original elements; and, as the 
balance is inclined in favor of the one relative or the other, 
two opposite schemes of psychology are determined. If 
the subject be taken as the original and genetic, and the 
object be evolved from it as its prouee the theory of ideal- 
ism is established. On the other hand, if the object be 
assumed as the original and genetic, and the subject be 
evolved from it as its product, the theory of materialism 
is established. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvi. 


II. a. Same as monistic. 
monistic (m6-nis’tik), a. [< Gr. pdvoc, single, 
+ -ist-ic.] Of or pertaining to monism; of the 
nature of monism. See monism and monist. 


Idealism is monistic in its whole conception of the uni- 
verse. It claims to bea “one-substance” theory, although 
it should in consistency call itself a ‘‘no-substance ” theory 
instead. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 103. 


The opponents of the doctrine of evolution are very fond 
of branding the monistic philosophy grounded upon it as 
“materialism,” by confusing philosophical materialism 
with the wholly different and censurable moral material- 
ism. Strictly, however, our monism might, as accurately 
or as inaccurately, be called spiritualisin as materialism. 
The real materialistic philosophy asserts that the vital phe- 
nomena of motion, like all other phenomena of motion, 
are effects or products of matter. The other, opposite ex- 
treme, spiritualistic philosophy, asserts, on the contrary, 
that matter is the product of motive force, and that al] ma- 
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terial forms are produced by free forces entirely indepen- 
dent of the matter itself. Thus, according to the mate- 
rialistic conception of the universe, matter or substance 
precedes motion or active force. According to the spirit- 
ualistic conception of the universe, on the contrary, active 
force precedes matter. Both views are dualistic, and we 
hold both of them to be equally falae. Acontrast to both 
views is presented in the monistic philosophy, which can 
as little believe in force without matter as in matter with- 
out force. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 456. 
monistical (m6-nis’ti-kal), a. Same as monistic. 
monite (m6’nit),. [< Afona (see def.) + -ite2.] 
A hydrous caleium phosphate occurring in 
loosely coherent massive forms of a snow- 
white color, found with monitite in the guano- 
formation of the islands of Mona and Monita, 
West Indies. 
monition (m6-nish’on), 7. [< ME. monicion, 
<« OF. (F.) monition = Pr. monition = Sp. mo- 
nicion = It. monizione, < L. monitio(n-), a re- 
minding, < monere, Pp. monitus, remind, admon- 
ish: see monish.] 1. Admonition; warning; 
instruction given by way of caution: as, the 
monitions of a friend. 
And after, by monycton of the Archaungell Gabryell, 


they made a Churche or oratory of our ra 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 34. 


Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of 
friends, but to the counsels and monitions of reason itself. 
Sir R. L'Estrange. 

2. Indication; intimation. 

We have no visible monitton of the returns of any other 
periods, such as we have of the day by successive light and 
darkness. older, On Time. 
3. (a) In civil and admiralty law, a summons or 
citation, especially used to commence a suit. 
or in a proceeding to confirm a title acquire 
under a judicial sale and to silence all adverse 


claims. General monitions are used in suits in rem, 
where the object is to bind all the world ; a special monttion 
la that specitied persons be summoned and admon- 
ished. 


eld halle, at the day and houre 
limitted by the seid lies, vpon monicion to them yeven 
by eny seriaunt. English Gids (E. E. T. 8.), p. 406. 


(b) In eccles. law, a formal notice, sent by a 
bishop to one of the subordinate clergy, to re- 
quire the amendment of some ecclesiastical 


offense; a monitory letter. Monitions are of two 
classes — tn specie, where the name of the offender is dis- 
tinctly mentioned, and tn genere, where it is not. 


A bull of Innocent VIII.,. . . followed by a severe mo- 
nition from Archbishop Morton to the abbot of St. Albans. 
Hallam, Const. Hiat., I. 84, note. 


=8yn. 1. Admonition, Monition, Reprehension, etc. See 


admonition. 

monitite (mo-ni’tit), ». [«< Monita (see def.) + 
-~ite2.)_ An acid calcium phosphate occurring 
in minute white or yellowish triclinic crystals, 
found in the guano-formation of the islands of 
Monita and Mona, West Indies. 

monitive (mon’i-tiv),a. [< L. asif *monitirus, 
< monitus, pp. of monere, admonish.] Admoni- 
tory; conveying admonition. Barrow, Works, 

monitor (mon’i-tor),”. [= F. moniteur = Sp. 
monitor = It. monitore, < L. monitor, one who 
reminds or admonishes, < monere, pp. monitus, 
remind, admonish: see monish.] 1! One who 
warns of faults or informs of duty; an admon- 
isher; one who gives advice and instruction by 
way of reproof or caution; an admonisher. 


You need not be a monitor to the king. Bacon. 


2, A senior pupil in a school appointed to in- 
struct and look after a junior division or class; 
a pupil appointed to superintend other pupils; 
in some American colleges, a student appointed 
to keep a record of the attendance of the other 
students upon certain exercises, as morning 
prayers.— 3+. A constable or officer of the law. 
If they will pay what they owe, .. . they will save me 


the trouble of sending and themselves of paying a Moni- 
tor. Adv't in Boston Gazette, September, 1767. 


4+. A backboard. | 
Posterity will ask... 
What was a monitor in George's days. 
A monitor is wood-plank shaven thin; 
We wear it at our backs,... 
But, thus admonish'd, we can walk erect. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 550. 
5. [cap.] In herpet., the typical genus of Moni- 
torida, 80 called because one of the species was 
fabled to admonish man of the presence of the 
crocodile of the Nile. Also called Varanus.— 
6. A lizard of the genus Monitor or family Mo- 
nitoride. See cut under Hydrosaurus.—7. A 
heavily armored iron-clad steam-vessel with 
a very low free-board, of a type invented by 
Ericsson, carrying on deck one or more revolv- 
ing turrets, each containing one or more great 
guns, and designed to combine the maximum 


They appere in the 


monitor 


of gun-power with the minimum of exposure: monjourou (mon-jé-ré’), n. 


80 called from the name of the first vessel of the 


Ericsson's Monitor. 


a, side elevation; 4, transverse section through the center of the 
turret. 


type, which was built during the American civil 
war, and in 1862 arrested the destructive course 
of the Confederate iron-clad ram Merrimac. 

I now submit for your appro pseu aname forthe floating 
battery at Green Point. e uopregnsn's and aggressive 
character of this structure will admonish the leaders of the 
Southern Rebellion that the batteries on the banks of their 
rivers will no longer present barriers to the entrance of the 
Union forces, e iron-clad intruder will thus prove a se- 
vere monitor to those leaders. . . . ‘‘ Downing Street” will 
hardly view with indifference this last ‘‘Yankee notion,” 
this monitor. . . . On these and many similar grounds I 
propose to name the new battery Monstor. 

Bricsson, to Assist. Sec. of Navy, Jan. 20, 1862. 

8. A raised part of a roof, usually fitted with 
openings for light and ventilation, as in a pas- 

senger-car or omnibus. See monitor-roof.— 
Teguexin monitor. See Ametivida. ; 
monitorial (mon-i-t6’ri-al),a. [= F. Pg. moni- 

torial = It. monitoriale; as monitory + -al.) 
1. Monitory; admonitory.—2. Pertaining to 
or connected with a monitor or monitors, es- 
pecially in the scholastic sense; conducted or 
carried on by monitors; proceeding from or 
performed by monitors; hence, in a general 
sense, educational; disciplinary: as, a monito- 
rial school; a monitorial system; monitorial in- 
struction; monitorial duties. 

Astonishing incidents which preceded, accompanied, 
or have followed the settlement of America... plainly 
indicate a general tendency and covdperation of things 
towards the erection, in this country, of the great mont- 
torial school of political freedom. 

Everett, Orations, I. 152. 

monitorially (mon-i-t6’ri-al-i), adv. In a moni- 
torial manner; by monition; after the manner 
of a monitor. 

Monitorids (mon -i-tor’i-d6), ”. pl. [NL., < 
Monitor, 5, + -ida.] A family of Lacertilia, typi- 

ial the genus Monitor; monitory or varanoid 

li . See cut under Hydrosaurus. Also 
called Varanide. 

monitor-lizard (mon’i-tor-liz’ird), ». Same as 
monitor, 6. ; 

monitor-roof (mon’i-tor-réf), n. In a railroad- 
car, a central longitudinal elevation rising 
above the rest of the roof, with openings in the 


sides for light and ventilation. Also called 
monitor-top. [U.8.] 
monitory (mon’i-td-ri), a. and n. [= F. moni- 


toire = Pr. monitors = Sp. monitorio = Pg. mo- 
nitorio, n., = It. monttorio, < L. monitorius, 
serving to remind, < monitor, a reminder, moni- 
tor: see monitor.) I, a. Giving monition or 
admonition; admonitory; spoken by way of 
warning; instructing by way of caution. 
Losses, miscarriages, and disappointments are montiory 
and instructive. Sir R. L'Estrange. 


It is remarkable that, even in the two States which seem 
to have meditated an interdiction of military establish- 
ments in time of peace, the mode of expression made use 
of is rather monitory than prohibitory. 

A. Ham@ton, The Federalist, No. 26. 
Monitory letter, in eccles. law, a monition.— Monitory 
lizard, a monitor. ; 

II. 2.; pl. monitories (-riz). 
warning. 

I see not why they should deny God that libertie to im- 
pose, or man that necessitie to need such monttories. 
rchas, Pilgrimage, p. 24. 
monitress (mon’i-tres), n. [< monitor + fem. 

-ess. Cf. monitrix.] A female monitor. 
Thus far our pretty and ingenious monitress; were I to 


say any thing after her, my case would be that of the tire- 
some actor. he Student, ii. 367. (Latham.) 


monitrix (mon’i-triks), ». [< L. as if *moni- 
trix, fem. of monitor, monitor: see monitor.) 
Same as monitress. 


Admonition; 


monk-bird (mungk’beérd), n. 


3835 


[E. Ind.] The 


Indian musk-shrew. See musk-shrew. 


monk Sue ra n. [Formerly also munk, monck, 


munck; < monk, monke, munke, monek, 
munek, munec, < AS. munec, munuc = OS. munek, 
monek = OF ries. munek, munik, monik = MD. 
monick, munck, D. monnik = MLG. monnik, 
monnek, monk, monnink = OHG. munich, MHG. 
miinech, miinich, G. monch = Icel. minkr = Sw. 
Dan. munk = It. monaco, < LL. monachus, ¢ LGr. 
povayéc, a monk, < yovaydc, living alone, soli- 
tary (cf. OF. moigne, F. moine = Pr. monge = 
Cat. monjo = Sp. monje = Pg. monge, a monk, 
« LL. as if *monius, < Gr. povidc, solitary), < 
povoc, alone, single: see monad. Cf. monastery 
and minster, from the same source.} 1. i as 
nally, a man who retired from the world for 
religious meditation and the practice of re- 
ligious duties in solitude; a religious hermit; 
in later use, 2 member of a community or fra- 
ternity of men formed for the practice of re- 
ligious devotions and duties, and bound by 
the vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience 
to a superior; specifically, a regular male 
denizen of a monastery. Communities of a more or 
leas monastic character in Palestine and Egypt before the 
diffusion of Christianity were the Essenes and Therapeu- 
te (which see). The ordinary Christian life of the first 
three centuries, even when not celibate, was largely as- 
cetic and in communities. Christian monasticism in a 
definite form originated in Upper pt in the third or 
fourth century haps with St. Anthony; according to 
other accounts it is traced to the ascetic Paul, about A. D. 
rep The first monks were anchorites, living in soli- 
tude. The collection of anchorites in a monastery (laura 
or coanobium) is ascribed to Pachomius, in the fourth cen- 
tury. The institation spread rapidly, and was atly 
helped in the West by the establishment of the Benedictine 
order in the sixth century. Various developments of the 
monastic system are to be found inthe middle ages, as the 
military orders, friars (often distinguished from monks 
proper), etc. Since the Reformation, and especially since 
he French revolution, monachism has declined in Western 
countries, or has been overshadowed by the society of Jes- 
uite, but still continues to flourish fn tern churches. 
When of hys brother Fromont hurd declare 
That he monke was shorn, dole had and gret care. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3211. 
A monk, whan he is reccheles, 
Is likned to a fissch that is waterles ; 
This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., }. 179. 
The civil death commenced, if any man was banished 
or abjured the realm by the process of the common law, 
or entered into religion ; that is, went into a monastery, 
and became there a monk professed: in which cases he 
was absolutely dead in law, and his next heir should have 
his estate. Blackstone, Com., L. 1. 
I envy them, those monks of old, 
Their books they read, and their beads they told. 
G. P. R. James, The Monks of Old. 


3. A name of various animals. (a) The bullfinch, 
hula aris. (b) A variety of domestic pigeon with 
a white crest. (c) A monk-bird, monk-seal, monk-fish, 
etc. : see the compounds. (d) noctuid moth of the sub- 
family Cuculline : so called in Great Britain from the erect 
collar, like a monk’s hood or cowl. ; 
3. In printing, an over-inked spot or blotch in 
print, usually made by imperfect distribution 
of ink. Compare friar, 2.—4. Milit., a fuse for 
firing mines. 
The most common methods of firing mines are by the 
use of the monk and the box-trap. . . . The monk is a bit 
of agaric 1} inches in length. Farrow, Mil. Encyc., II. 876. 


Black monk, 8 black-robed monk. 


Also in the Abbey of Seynt Justine 
blake monkys, ryght delectable and also solytary. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 9. 


Cloister monk, a monk who lives within a monastery.— 

Extern monk, a monk who lives outside a monastery, but 

aoe te chance connected with it.— Grazing monks, 
6 oi. 


Companies like the Booxo:, or “ : 
opotamia and Palestine, who roved about, shelterless and 
nearly naked, as Sozomen and Evagrius tell us, in the 
mountains and deserts, grovelling on the earth, and brows- 
ing like cattle on the herbs they casually found. 

Encye. Brit., XV1. 701. 


Monk professed. See profess. =Syn. 1. Hermit, etc. See 
anchoret. 


e, a place of 


ing monks,” of Mes- 


TC. 
monk-bat (mungk’bat), n. A molossoid bat 


of Jamaica, Molossus nasutus or fumarius, the 
smoky mastiff-bat: so called because the males 
are often found in great numberstogether. P. 


H. Gosse. 

The leatherhead 
orfriar-bird. See leatherhead, 2, and cut under 
friar-bird. 


monkery (mung’kér-i), n.; pl. monkeries (-iz). 


(Early mod. E. monkrye; < monk + -ery.] 1. 
Monasticism, or the practices of monks: gen- 
erally opprobrious. 

It toucheth not monkery, nor maketh any thing at all for 
any such matter. Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


Monkery and the neglect of rational agriculture con- 
spired to turn garden-lands into deserts and freemen into 
serfs. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX1X. 228. 


monkey (mung’ki), x. 


monkey 


2. Amonastery, or the inhabitants of a monas- 
tery. 
Anon after ther arose oute of it a certain of monkery, not 


in apparel, but in appearance of a more sober life. 
Bp. Bale, English Votaries, {. 


Coeval with the conquest, it [the Benedictine St. Mary's} 
was one of the richest and strongest monkeries in the peal : 
Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 836. 

3. The country or rural districts; also, in a 
collective sense, tramps or vagrants. (Slang. ] 
I don’t know what this 'ere monkry will come to, after 

a bit. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 266. 
[Formerly also monkie, 

munkie, munkye (not found in ME... where only 
ape, the general Teut. word, appears); prob., 
with double dim. -k-ey, -k-ie (as also later in don- 
key), < OF. monne = Sp. Pg. mona, < It. monna, 
Olt. mona, a female ape, a monkey (whence Olt. 
dim. monicchio (a form supposed by some, erro- 
neously, to be the immediate source of the E. 
word; the term. -icchio, < L. -iculus; also OF. 
monnine, monine,a monkey: see also mona, mo- 
no), appar. a particular use (as if ‘old woman’), 
in allusion to the resemblance of a monkey’s 
face to the weazen face of an old crone, of 
monna, & woman, in familiar use (like E. dame), 
‘goody,’ ‘gammer’ (hence ‘old woman’)), 4 
colloq. contraction of madonna, lady, mistress, 
lit. ‘my lady,’ ‘madam’: see madam and ma- 
donna, of which monkey is thus ult. a contract- 
ed form, with an added suffix.] 1. A quadru- 
manous mammal of the order Primates and sub- 
order Anthropoiilea ; acatarrhine or platyrrhine 


Guenon, or Common Green Monkey ( Cercopsthecnus sabaus). 


simian; any one of the Primates except man and 


the lemurs; an ape, baboon, marmoset, etc. 
The term is very vague, and has no technical or fixed re- 
striction. Those monkeys which have very short tails and 
faces are commonly called Oy eg most of them belonging 
to the higher family Simitida. The monkeys with long 
faces like dogs are usually termed baboons; they are at 
the bottom of the series of Old World simians, in the 
family ithectde. The small bushy-tailed monkeys 
of America are usually known as marmosets. Excluding 
these, the name monkey applies mainly to long-tailed sim- 
ians of either hemisphere. All the Old World monkeys, 
in any sense of the word, are catarrhine, and have 82 teeth 
as in man. They constitute two families, Simiide and 
lh sesenbtgeed cuts under Cercopithecus, Catarrhina, 
and Diana, 2.) All the New World monkeys are platyr- 
rhine: there are two families, Cebtda, with 86 teeth and 
mostly prehensile tails, and Midide or marmosets, with 
82 teeth and bushy non-prehensile tails. (See cute under 
Cebine, Eriodes, and Lagothriz.) The genera of monkeys 
are about 35 in number, including several that are fos- 
sil. The species are icularly numerous in Africa and 
South America, especially in the tropical parts. Thereare 
many, however, in the warmer parts of Asia, and even up 
to the snow-line; a single one is found in Europe, the 
Barbary ape, Inuus ecaudatus, (See cut at ape.) Almost 
all the eee species have specific names in the ver- 
nacular as well as their technical scientific designations. 


The strain of man 's bred out 
Into baboon and monkey. 
Shak., T. of A., §. 1. 260. 
2. An epithet applied to any one, especially to 
a boy or girl, in either real or pretended disap- 
proval: sometimes expressing endearment. 
Now God wa thee, poor monkey! But how wilt thou 
do for a father Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 59. 


par Red companions, but don’t talk religious senti- 
ment to them; and serve the poor, but, for your lives, you 
little monkeys, don’t preach to them. 

Ruakin, Letter to Young Girls, 
3. A pile-driving instrument with two handles, 
raised by pulleys, and guided in its descent so 
as to cause it to fall on the head of a pile and 
drive it into the ground; a fistuca; a beetle- 
head.— 4, A sort of power-hammer used in 
ship-building for driving bolts, composed of a 
long pig of iron traversing in a groove, which 


monkey 


is raised by pulleys, and let fall on the spot 
required.— 5. small crucible used in glass- 
making.—6, A certain sum of money: in the 
United States, $500; in Great Britain, £500: 
used especially in betting. ([Slang.] 

A monkey at least to the credit side of your own book 


landed in about a minute and a half. 
Whyte Melville, Good for Nothing. 


The Grand Hurdle Handicap, the added money to which 
isa monkey. Daily Chronicle, Feb. 3, 1585. (Eneye. Dict.) 
7+. A kind of bustle formerly worn by women. 
See the quotation. 


The monkey was a small ‘“‘bustle,” which in the days of 
very short waists was worn just below the shoulder blades, 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 498. 


8. Same as water-monkey. 


In the front room a monkey and two tumblers stood on 
the center table. 
Olive Schreiner, Story of an African Farm, ii. 8. 


9. A fluid composed of two parts of chlor-. 
Y monkey-grass (mung’ ki- 


hydric acid (generally called spirits of salt b 
workmen) and one part of zinc, used in solder- 
ing. It is applied to the joints to be soldered, and acts 
both to prevent oxidation when heat is applied and to dis- 
solve any oxid which may have already formed, and which 
would otherwise prevent the adherence of the solder.— 
Gibraltar monkey. Same as Barbary ape (which see, 
under ape).— Leonine monkey, masked monkey, et. 
See the adjectives.— Monkey's allowance. See the 


quotation. [{Humorous.] 


You fellows worked like bricks, spent money, and got 
midshipman’s half-pay (nothing a day, and find yourself) 
and monkey's nee (more kicks than half-pence). 

Kingsley, Letter, May, 1856. (Davies.) 


monkey. 

one’s monkey Up. to have one’s temper 
angry. (Slang.J—To suck the monkey. (a) To suck 
wine or spirits from a cask through an inserted tube or 
straw. (0) To drink rum or other liquor. {Nautical slang. ] 
Jack will suck the monkey, in whatever form or wherever 
he presents himself. Macy. 


‘*Do you know what sucking the monkey means?” ‘‘ No, 
sir.” ‘‘Well then, I'll tell you; it is a term used among 
seamen for drinking rum out of cocoanuts, the milk having 
been poured out and the liquor substituted.” 

Marryat, Peter Simple, xxx. 

monkey Guang ki), v. [<monkey,n.] I. intrans. 
To act in an idle or meddlesome manner; trifle; 
fool: as, don’t monkey with that gun. ([Colloq.] 

IT hope he'll fetch money. I’ve had enough o’ % 
‘long o checks. Harper's Mag., EXXIX see 

II. trans. To imitate as a monkey does; ape. 

Rare. 
ONS pret om fra 
a ere en on e 
There monkeying the Lord. 
Mrs. Browning, Tale of Villafranca, st. 8. 

monkey-apple (mung’ki-ap’1), n. The West 

Indian tree Clusia flava. 
monkey-bag Saha d ki-bag), ». A small b 

used by sailors for holding money, hung roun 

the neck by a string. 
monkey-block (mung’ki-blok), ». Naut., 

small swivel-block used as a leader for running 


rigging. ae 
monkey-board (mung’ki-bord), n. 
ductor’s footboard r 
on an omnibus. 
Hoppe. [Slang, 


The con- 


A half-decked nar- 
row boat used in 
docks and on riv- 


n. 
The fruit of the 
baobab-tree; also, 
the tree itself. The 
fruit is an oblong inde- 
hiscent capsule, 8 to 12 
inches long, contain- 
ing numerous seeds embedded in a pulp, which is slightly 
acid, and edible by man as well as by the monkey. See 
baobab and Adansonia. 

monkey-cup (mung’ki-kup), ». A plant of the 
genus Nepenthes. 

monkey-engine (mung’ki-en’jin), n. A form 
of pile-driver having a ram or monkey working 
ina wooden frame. The monkey is held by a staple 
in a pair of tongs which seize it automatically, and is 
raise by means of a winch. The tongs open and drop 

the mon °y when their handles come in contact with a 

couple of inclined planes at the top of the lift. 

monkey-flower (mung’ki-flou’ér), n. A plant 
of the genus Mimulus. 

monkey-gaff (mung’ki-gaf), ». A small gaff 
placed on some large merchant ships above the 

spanker-gaff, for displaying the flag. 


Foliage, Fruit and Flower of Monkey- 
bread Tree (Adansonia digitata). 


a, Monkey-gaff. 


8), n. A coarse 
stiff fiber afforded by the leaf-stalks of Attalea 
Junifera: used largely on the Amazon for cord- 
age and brooms, and in London and Paris for 
the brushes of street-sweeping machines. 

monkey-hammer (mung’ki-ham’ér), n. A drop- 
press in which the wole t, sliding in guides, is 
suspended from a cord by which it is raised 
and let fall. Alsocalled monkey-press. 

monkeyism (mung’ki-izm), n. [< monkey + 
-ism.] An action or behavior like that of a mon- 
key.. [Rare. ] 

Numerous es... might be quoted 
dies and satirical journals), attacking the 


parrotism of those who indiscriminately adopted foreign 


manners and customs. D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 413. 


monkey -jacket (mung’ki-jak’et), ». A short 
close-fitting coat or jacket, generally made of 
stout material, as pilot-cloth, much worn by sail- 
ors in cold weather; a Guernsey frock. 

monkey-pot (mung ki-pot), n. See Lecythis. 
ore ey-pot tree, the tree bearing the monkey-pot 


(from come- 
and 


monkey-press (mung’ki-pres),. Same as mon- 
key-hammer. 
monkey-pump (mung’ki-pump), ». Naut., a 
straw or quill introduced through a gimlet-hole 
into a wine- or spirit-cask, for the purpose of 
sucking the liquor. 
monkey-puzzle (mung’ki-puz‘1), n. The Chili 
pine, Araucaria imbricata. 
monkey-rail (mung’ki-ral), n. Naut., o light 
rail raised about half a foot above the quarter- 
rail of a ship. 
monkey’s-face (mung’kiz-fas), ». A plant of 
the genus Mimusops. 
monkey-shine (mung’ki-shin), ». A trick or 
prank like a monkey’s; buffoonery ; tomfoolery; 
monkeyism. ([Slang, U.8.] ' 
You may have noticed barefooted boys cutting up mon- 
key-shines on trees with entire safety to themselves. 
A. R. Grote, Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 485. 
monkey-spar (ang Fe eplt), n. Naut., a re- 
duced mast or yard for a vessel used for the 
training and exercise of boys. 
monkey-tail (mung’ki-tal), n. Naut.: (a) A 
short round lever formerly used for training car- 
ronades and for like purposes. (0) A piece of 
rope with a knot at the end, seized to the back of 
a hook, used as a handle in attaching the hook, 
to prevent the hand from being jammed. 
monkey-wheel (mung’ki-hwél), x. A tackle- 
block over which runs a hoisting-rope; a whip- 
gin, gin-block, or rubbish-pulley. 
monkey-wrench (mung’ki-rench),”. In mech., 
a screw-key with a movable jaw, which can be 
adjusted, by a screw or wedge, to the size of 
the nut which it is required to turn. Weale. 
monk-fish (mungk’fish),. 1. The angel-fish, 
Squatina angelus.—2. The angler, Lophius pis- 
catorius. [Maine.] 
monkhood (mungk’htd),”. [« monk + -hood.] 
1. The character or condition of a monk. 
He had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer 
obliged to them. Bp. Atterbury. 
2. Monks collectively. | 


I think the name of Martin Luther alone sufficient to 
relieve all monkhood from the reproach of laziness. 


monkingt (mung’king), a. [< monk + -ing?2.] 
Monkish: a term of contempt. 
Monasteries and other monking receptacles. Coleridge. 
monkish (mung’kish), a. [« monk + -ish1.] 
Like a monk; pertaining to monks or to the 
monastic system; monastic: often a term of 
pogo Res as, monkish manners; monkish soli- 
ude. 


monkly (mungk’li), a. 


monk-seam (mungk’sém), n. 


monoblepsis 


monkishness (mung’kish-nes), ». The quality 


of being monkish: a term of contempt. 
[< monk + -lyl.] Re- 
lating toa monk; monkish. ([Rare.] 


monk-monger+ (mungk’mung’gér), n. A fos- 
terer of monasticism. 
Never age afforded more pluralist bishops. . . . Oswald 


(a great monk-monger, of whom hereafter) held York and 
Worcester. Fuller, Ch. Hist., IL v. 24. 


monk-seal (mungk’sél),. A seal of the genus 


Monachus. 
Same as moni’s- 
seam. 


monk’s- (mungks’gun),”. The wheel-lock 
gun of the beginning of the sixteenth century: 
so called from the legend that it had been in- 
vented by the monk Schwarz, the supposed 
discoverer of gunpowder. 

monk’s-harquebus (mungks’hir’kwe-bus), n. 
Same as monk’s-gun. 

monk’s-hood (mungks’hid),n. A plant of the 
genus dconitum, especially A. Napellus. .Also 
called friar’s-cap, foxbane, helmet-flower, Ja- 
cob’s-chariot, and wolf’s-bane. See Aconitum 
and aconite. 

monk’s-rhubarb (mungks’rié‘birb), n. A Eu- 
ropean species of dock, Rumez Patientia. See 
dock}, 

monk’s-seam (mungks’sém), ». 1. Naut., a 
seam formed by stitching through the center of 
& joining made by laying the selvages of two 
cloths of canvas one over the other and stitch- 
ing them on both sides. Also called middle 
stitching.— 2. The mark left on a bullet by the 
mold at the junction of its two halves. [Eng.] 

Also monk-seam. 

monmouth (mon’muth), n. <A flat cap origi- 
nally made at Monmouth, England, formerly 
much worn by seamen. 


Caps which the Dutch seamen buy, called monmowth 
caps. Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, II. 389. (Davies.) 


Monmouth cock. A fashion of wearing the 
flap-hat imitated from the Duke of Monmouth, 
son of Charles II., and still prevailing in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

The smartest of the country Squires appear still in the 
Monmouth Cock, and when they go a wooing, whether 


they have any post in the militia or ndt, they generally 
put on a red coat. Spectator, No. 129. 


Monmouth hat. A hat worn with a Monmouth 


cock. 
monnett (mon’et),n. See the quotation. 


Little eara denote a good understanding, but they must 
not be of those ears which, being little, are withall de- 
formed, which happens to men as well as cattel, which for 
this reason they call monnets; for such ears signifie noth- 
ing but mischief and malice. 

Saunders, Physiognomie (1653). (Nares.) 


mono (m0’nOo), x. [Sp. mono, m.,a monkey; ef. 
mona.) The black howler or howling monkey, 
Mycetes villosus. 

mono-. [L., etc., mono-,< Gr. povo-, stem of pdvoc, 
single, only: see monad.] A prefix in many 
words of Greek origin or formation, meaning 
‘single,’ ‘one.’ 

monoaxal (mon-6-ak’sal), a. i Gr. pdévoc, sin- 

gle, + L. axis, axis: see aral.] Pertaining to 

the case in which 


a single axis.— Monoaxal isotropy, 
the homotatic coefficients are comple ly isotropic round 
one axis only. 


monobasic(mon-6-ba’sik),a. [<Gr. zé6voc, single, 
+ Bao, base.] Having one base: applied in 
chemistry to an acid which enters into combi- 
nation with a univalent basic radical to form a 
neutral salt, or a salt containing one equiva- 
lent of a base. 

monoblastic (mon-6-blas’tik), a. [< Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + BAaordéc, germ.) Relating to that con- 
dition of the metazoic ovum or embryo which 
immediately succeeds segmentation, in which 
a single germinal layer 1s alone represented: 
norelited with diploblastic and triploblastic. 

= ouen pees (mon-0-blef-a-rid’6-6), n. pl. 
(NL., < Monoblepharis (-id-) + -ew.] A mono- 
typic order of oJMmycetous fungi, closely related 
to the Peronosporee. The thallus-hyphe bear both 
terminal and interstitial odgones, in which the whole pro- 
toplasm contracts and forms the odsphere. Propagation 


es place by the formation of uniciliated zodspores in 
zodsporangia, as in the well-known genus Phytophthora. 


Monoblepharis (mon -6-blef’a-ris), ». [NL. 
(Cornu), < Gr. zévo¢, single, + BAégapor, eyelid. ] 
A genus of fungi, typical of the order Mono- 
blepharidee. 

monoblepsis (mon-6-blep’sis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
Lévoc, single, + BAéyuc, sight, < BAfrecv, see, look 
on.}] In pathol., a condition of vision in which 
it is more distinct when one eye only is used. 


monobrachius 


monobrachius (mon-6-bra’ki-us), n.; pl. mono- 
brachii (-i). [NL.,< Gr. uévoc, single, + L. bra- 
chium, the arm.) In ¢teratol., a monster having 


a cn arm. 

monobromated (mon-6-bro’mé-ted), a. [< Gr. 
Hovoc, single, + E. brom(ine) + -atel + -ed2.] 
Containing one bromine atom: used only of or- 
ganie compounds in which one atom of bromine 
has been introduced into each molecule by sub- 
stitution or addition.—Monobromated camphor. 
See camphora mo . under camphor. 

monobromized (mon-6-bro’mizd), a. [< Gr. 
Hovoc, Single, + brom(ine) + -ize + -ed2.] Same 
as monobromated. Nature, XL. 539. 

monocarbonate (mon-6-kir’b6-nat), n. [< Gr. 
Hovoc, single, + KE. carbonate.) A carbonate in 
which both hydrogen atoms of the acid are re- 
placed by basic elements or radicals: distin- 

beso from bicarbonates, in which only one 
ydrogen atom is soreplaced. More appropri- 
ately called normal carbonate. 

monocarp (mon’6-kirp), ». [< Gr. udvoc, single) 
+ xapréc, fruit.] In dot., a plant that perishes 


after having once borne fruit; an annual plant. 


monocarpellary mony bee) a. [<Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + E. carpel + -ary1.] Composed 
of one ecarpel. Compare polycarpellary. 


monocarpic (mon-6-kir’pik), a. ([< monocarp 
+ -ic.] Same as monocarpous (a). 

monocarpous (mon-0-kir’pus), a. ([< monocarp 
+ -ous.] In bot.: (a) Producing fruit but once 
in its life: said of annual plants. (b) Noting 
a flower in which the cecium forms only a 
single ovary, whether simple or compound. 

Monocaulids (mon-6-k&‘li-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Monocaulis + -ide.J A family of tubularian 
hydroids or gymnoblastic Hydroida, typified by 
the genus Monocaulis, having a simple hydro- 
soma with a single fixed hydranth. 

Monocaulis, Monocaulus (mon-6-ké’lis, -lus), 
n. (NL., < Gr. uévoc, single, + xavadc, a stalk, 
stem: see caulis. } The typical genus of Mono- 
caulide. M. ester is a simple tubular hydromedusa 
with a single ent pepeuees upon the nodding or 
cernuous etem, and ng two circlets of tentacles. It 
is of very soft, delicate structure and pink color, attaining 
a length of 4 inches. Also Monocaulos. 

monocellular (mon-6-sel’i-lir), a. [« monocel- 
re + -ar3.)] Same as unicellular. Nature, XLI. 

monocellule (mon-6-sel’iil), ». [< Gr. pudvoc, 
single, + E. cellule.}] A unicellular organism ; 
ay aural or a plant which consists of a single 
cell. 

monocentric (mon-6-sen’trik), a. [< Gr. uévoc, 
single, + xévrpov, center: see centric.) 1. Hav- 
ing or proceeding from a single center.— 2. In 
anat., unipolar: applied toa rete mirabile which 
is not gathered again into a single trunk: op- 

osed to amphicentric. 

Monocentridss (mon-0-sen’tri-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
< Monocentris + -ide.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Monocen- 
tris. They have the body covered with large angular 
bone-like scales, the head rounded and cavernous, a spi- 
nous dorsal fin se te from the soft dorsal and composed 
of 5 large spines divaricated and not completely connected 
by membrane, and the ventrals represented only by very 
large spines. There is but one species, Monocentris japo- 
nicus of the Japanese seas. 


Monocentris (mon-6-sen’tris), ». [NL., < Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + xevrpov, point, center: see cen- 
terl,] The typical genus of Monocentrida, char- 
acterized by the great development of the ven- 
tral spines. Bloch and Schneider, 1801. Also 
Monocentrus. 

monocephalous (mon-6-sef’a-lus), a. [< NL. 
monocephalus, < Gr. povoxé , one-headed, 

Hévoc, single, + xedaAq, head.] 1. Having only 

one head; in bot., bearing a single capitulum 
or head.—2. Specifically, having the character 
of a monocephalus. 

monocephalus (mon-6-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. mono- 

hali(-li). [NL.: see monocephalous.}| In tera- 
tol.,a double monster having only one head but 
two bodies. Also called syncephalus. 
monocercous (mon-6-sér’kus), a. [< Gr. pdvor, 
single, + xépxoc, the tail of a beast: see cercus. | 
Having only one ‘‘tail,” or flagellum; unifla- 
gellate, as an infusorian. 

monoceros (m6-nos’e-ros),n. [< L. monoceros, 
< Gr. uovéxepwc, a unicorn,< ovéxepuc, also KE= 
paroc, one-horned, ¢ yd6voc, single, + xépac, horn. ] 
1. A unicorn, or some other one-horned ani- 
mal, real or imaginary. 

hty Monoceroses with immeasured tayles. 
eee Spenser, F. oir xif. 28. 
rn a A constellation, the Unicorn, south 
of the Twins and the Crab, and between the two 
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Doge introduced by Jacob Bartsch in 1624.— 
3. The narwhal, Monodon monoceros.—4. [cap. ] 
In zool.: (a) A genus of prosobranchiates of 
the family Muricida, so called 
from the large spine on the 
outer lip; the unicorn-shells. 
There are several species 
from the west coast of Amer- 
ica. Lamarck, 1809. (b) A 
enus of balistoid fishes. 
loch and Schneider, 1801. 
monocerous (m0-nos’e-rus), 
a. [« Gr. povdxepwc, one- 
horned: see monoceros.) Hav- 
ing one horn or horn-like 
part; unicorn. 

monochasial (mon-6-ka’si-al), 
a. [< monochasium + -al.] In bot., pertaining 
to or resembling a monochasium. 

mon ium (mon-0-ka’si-um), n.; pl. mono- 
chasia (-ii). [NL., < Gr. pdvoc, single, + ydarc 
separation, chasm, < yaiverv, gape: see chasm. 
In bot., a cyme with one main axis; a uniparous 
cyme: a term proposed by Eichler. 

Monochitonida (mon /’6-ki-ton’i-di), n. pl. 
a (ef. Gr. povoyitwr, wearing only a tunic), 

Gr. évoc, single, + yeror, a tunic (see chiton), 
+ -ida.]) A division of tunicaries or Tunicata, 
containing those which have the inner and out- 
er integuments united in a single tunic, such as 
the Salpide and Doliolide: opposed to Dichi- 
tonida. Fleming, 1828. 

monochitonidan (mon/6-ki-ton’i-dan), a. and 
n. J. a. Having a single tunic; specifically, 
pertaining to the Monochitonida, or having their 
characters. 

II, ». A member of the Monochitonida, as a 
salp or doliolid. 

Monoc des (mon’6-kla-mid’é-6), ». pl. 
(NL. (A. P. de Candolle, 1819), fem. pl. of mon- 
ochlamydeus : see monochlamydeous.| A division 
of dicotyledonous plants, characterized by apet- 
alous flowers—that is, flowers with a perianth 
of a single row of envelops—and so distin- 
guished from the divisions Polypetale and Ga- 
mopetale, which have two rows, or both calyx 
and corolla; the Apetala@. It includes 36 orders, 
among them the amaranth, chenopod, buckwheat, pe , 
laurel, euphorbia, nettle, walnut, oak, and willow families. 

monochlamydeous (mon’6-kla-mid’é6-us), a. 
[< NL. monochlamydeus, < Gr. yévog, single, + 
Xap (rraund-), a 
cloak:*see chlamys.] 
In dot., having a sin- 

le instead of a dou- 

le perianth: applied 
to flowers. The missing 
set is considered to be the 
inner, or corolla. Com 


achlamydeous and di 
mydeous. See Monochla- 


Moneceros imbrica- 
oa. 998 ci] 


mydece. p= a. Monochlamydeous 

monochord (mon Q- Daphne Mesercum. 6. 
kérd )y n. (= F. mono- cut open, showing the single envelop. 
corde = Sp. Pg. monocordio = It. monocordo, < 
LL. iuGRoah ORES: monochordon, ¢ Gr. povdzopdov, 
a monochord, neut. of povéyopdoc, with a single 
string, < udvoc, single, + yopdf, string.] An 
acoustical instrument, invented at a very early 
date in Egypt or Greece, consisting of a long 
resonance-box over which a single string of gut 
or wire is stretched, the vibrating length, and 
thus the pitch, of which is fixed by a movable 
bridge. The position of the bridge required to produce 
particular intervals aed be mathematically determined, 
and marked on the body of the instrument. The mono- 
chord has been much used in acoustical demonstration and 
in teaching pure intonation. In the middle ages smaller 
instrumenta with several strings were made, and were 
often permanently tuned to give certain intervals. (See 
helicon (a).) The notion of a primitive keyboard-instru- 
ment doubtless sprang from some such beginning. 


monochroic (mon-6-kr6’ik), a. i Gr. “ovd xpoog, 
of one color, < pdvoc, single, xpéa, color.] 
Having but one color; monochromatic. 


monochromatic (mon/’6-kr6-mat’ik), a. [=F. 
monochromatique = Pg. monochromatico, < Gr. 
povoxpaparoc, of one color, < zévoc, single, + xpé- 
et t-), color: see chromatic.] Consisting of 
ight of one wave-length, and in that sense 
of one color only, as the light produced by a 
Bunsen flame in which sodium is being vola- 
tilized. The light of the flame is almost entirely that 
due to the two sodium lines, the colors of which are barely 
distinguishable from one another, and the consequence is 
that objects viewed by this light are all yellow, and differ 
only in form and fllumination. A monochromatic light 
gives a single bright line when viewed with the spectro- 
scope. 

monochrome (mon’6-krém), . [= F. mono- 
chrome = Pg. monochroma, < ML. monochroma, 


Ext monoclroy oer ea n. 


onoclea. 
_ monoclinal (mon’6-kli-nal), a. and n. 


monoclinohedric 


fem. of L. monochromos, < Gr. povdypwpoc, also 
povoxpauaroc, of one color (see monochromatic), 
€ pévoc, single, + xpdya, color.) Painting or 
& painting in one color, which may, however, 
be relieved by the use of lighter and darker 
shades. Compare camaieu and grisaille. 

monochromical (mon-6-kr6’mi-kal), a. [As 
monochrom(at)ic + -al.] Of a single color; 
one-colored. 

[As mono- 
chrome + -y The art or practice of painting 
in monochrome, or in one or more shades of a 
single color. 

Monochromy is advantageously employed when it is de- 
sired, on the one hand, to avoid the brilliancy attendant 
on the introduction of several distinct colours, and, on the 
other, the dullness consequent on the exclusive use of a 
single tone. 0. N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 310. 

monochronic (mon-6-kron’ik), a. [<¢ LL. mono- 
chronos, of the same time or measure, < Gr. 
povdxpovoc, of the same time or measure, con- 
sisting of one time or measure, temporary, < 
pévoc, single, + ypévo¢, time.] Of one and the 
same time; existing or happening at the same 
time; contemporaneous; in geol., deposited, 
or apparently deposited, at the same period: 
said of organic remains. 

monochronous (m6-nok’r6-nus), a. [< Gr. uovd- 
xpovoc, of the same time or measure: see mono- 
chronic.) In ane. pros., consisting in or equal 
to one time or mora; monosemic. 


monociliated (mon-0-sil’i-a-ted),a. [« Gr. yéd- 
voc, single, + NL. cilium + -atel + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing one cilium or flagellum; uniciliate or uni- 


flagellate. 

monocle (mon’6-kl), n. [= OF. monocle, one- 
eyed, F. monocle, a single eye-glass, < LL. mono- 
culus, one-eyed: see monoculous.] 1. A monocu- 
lous or one-eyed animal; a monocule.—2, A 
glass for one eye; a& single eye-glass. 

Another [man], with a monoelein his eye, watched each 
new comer, his vacant and necessarily Glassy stare express- 
ing neither present pleasure nor anticipation. 

The Century, XXXITI. 208. 

Monoclea (mon-6-klé6’#), n. [NL. (W. J. Hook- 
er, 1820), so called because the sporangia open 
only on one side; < Gr. pudvoc, single, + xAeic, a 
key.) A monotypic genus of cryptogamous 
plants of the class Hepatice, giving name to the 
order Monocleacee. They are small plants with 
frondose thallus, and have much the appear- 
ance of Marchantia. 

Monocleacez (mon’6-klé-4’sé6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Nees von Esenbeck, 1833-8), < Monoclea + 
-acee.] Asmall order of cryptogamous plants 
of the class Hepatice, intermediate in position 
between the Jungermanniacee and the Antho- 
cerotacee. The vegetative structure is elther thalloid 
or foliose; the rangium dehisces longitudinally, and 


contains elaters, but has no columella, The order contains 
the genera C and M 

[< mono- 
cline + -al.] I, a. Ingeol., dipping in one direc- 
tion: said of a zone of stratified rocks through- 
out which the strata all incline toward the 
same point of the compass. The term was intro- 
duced by H. D. Rogers (1842), and has taken the place of 
Darwin's hybrid word unféelinal: thus, monoclinal valley 
(a valley bounded by ridges the strata of which all dip in 
the same direction); monoclinal ridge; monoclinal flex- 
ure, etc. A monoclinal  iraatagh may be ed as a half 
of an anticlinal fold, which would have been completed 
had the flexing action not been limited to one side of the 
oy the strata resuming their horizontality on the other 
side. 


The Echo-Cliff flexure, the Water- Pocket flexure, one of 
the grandest monoclinals of the west, and the San Rafae) 
flexure, all inal flexures of imposing dimensions and 
alle form, Capt. Dutton considers go far back in Ter- 


jary time, and ey are pre-Tertiary. 


rigin of Mountain Ranges, p. 250. 
II, ». A monoclinal fold or flexure. See I. 

monoclinate (mon’6-kli-nat), a. [<¢ Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + xAivev, incline, + -atel.] Same as 
monoclinic. 

monocline (mon’6-klin),. [< Gr. uévoc, single, 
+ xAivecy, incline: see cline.] Same as mono- 
clinal. 

monoclinic (mon-0-klin’ik), a. [= F. mono- 
clinique; < Gr. uévoc, single, + KAivecv, incline. ] 
In mineral., an epithet noting that system of 
erystallization in which the crystals are re- 
ferred to three unequal axes, two of which in- 
tersect each other at an oblique angle, while 
they are at right angles to the third. See crys- 
tallography. Also monosymmetric, clinorhombic, 
hemiorthotype, monoclinometric, and monoclino- 
hedric. 

monoclinohedric (mon-9-kli-n6-hed’rik), a. [¢ 
Gr. udvo¢, single, + xAivecy, incline, + édpa, seat, 
base.] Same as monoclinic. 


monoclinometric 


monoclinometric (mon-6-kli-nd-met’rik), a. 
[< Gr. pévoc, single, + KAiverv, incline, + pérpor, 
measure.] Same as monoclinic: as, ‘‘ monocli- 
nometric prisms,” Frey. 

monoclinous (mon’6-kli-nus), a. [« Gr. povoe, 
single, + xKAivy, bed, ¢ KAver, incline: see 
clinic.] 1. In bot., hermaphrodite, or having 
both stamens and pistils in the same flower. 
—2. In geol., monoclinal. 

Monoceelia (mon-6-sé’li-&), 2. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. uévoc, single, + xordia, a cavity, hollow: see 
celia.] Animals whose encephalocele is sin- 
gle, neuron epaxial only,and axon unsegmented. 
The lancelet. (Branchiostoma) is the only example. Sy- 
nonymous with Acrania, Cephalochorda, Leptocardti, and 
Monolocularia. Wider, Amer. Nat., Oct., 1587, p. 914. 

monocolian (mon-6-sé’li-an), a. [« Monocelia 
+ -an.] Having the encephalocele single; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Monocelia. 

mono-compound (mon’d6-kom’pound), ». [¢ 
Gr. uévoc, single, + E. compound1.) In chem., 
@ compound containing one atom of the ele- 
ment or one individual of the radical specified, 
as monochloracetie acid, which contains one 
atom of chlorin, and monophenylamine, which 
contains one molecule of phenyl. 

Monocondyla (mon-6-kon‘di-li), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. pévoc, single, + xévdvzo¢, a knuckle, joint, 
knob: see condyle.] The Reptilia and Aves (rep- 
tiles and birds) collectively: so called from the 
single occipital condyle characteristic of these 
classes among the higher vertebrates. The 
term indicates a group exactly conterminous 
with Sauropsida. Opposed to Amphicondyla. 

monocondylar (mon-6-kon’di-lar), a. Same as 
monocondylian. 

monocondylian (mon’6-kon-dil’i-an), a. (As 
Monocondyla + an.) Having one occipital 
condyle, as the skull of birds, reptiles, and 
some fishes: distinguished from dicondylian. 

monocotyledon (mon-6-kot-i-lé’don),. [<Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + xotvAndav, a hollow, a sucker, 
ete.: see cotyledon.) A monocotyledonous 
plant; anendogen. See endogen, and cut un- 
der cotyledon. 

Monocotyledones (mon-6-kot-i-lé’don-éz), n. 
pl. (NL. (Ray, 1703), < Gr. udvoc, single, + 
koTuAjdav, & cup-shaped cavity: see cotyledon. } 
A natural class of flowering plants, having a 


single seed-leaf or cotyledon in the embryo. 
They have generally the parts of their flowers in threes 
(not in fives, as in dicotyledons), their earliest leaves alter- 
nate, and the veins parallel. From the structure of the 
stem, increasing by internal or endogenous growth, they 
are also called endogens. The wood of their stems occurs 
in longitudinal bundles of fibers, scattered, as in Indian 
corn, or becoming compact, as in palms. New bundles of 
fibers form between the old, not, as in dicotyledonsor ex- 
cen in an annual external layer enveloping the stem. 
The class is divided into 34 orders, among 
which are the lily, iris, amaryllis, orchis, ba- 
nana, palm, pineapple, screwpine, arum, 
rush, sedge, and grass families. By Ben- 
tham and Hooker these are classed in seven 
groupsor series; by 
others in three, the 
spadiceous, peta- 
loideous, and glu- 
maceous divisions. 
About 20,000 spe- 
cies are known, in- 
cluded in about 
1,500 genera. 
monocotyledo-’ 
nous (mon-0- 
kot -i-16’ don - 
us), a [< mon- 
ocotyledon + 
-0us.) In bot, 
having only one 
seed-lobe or 
seminal leaf. 


monocracy(m96- 
nok’ra-si), 7.; 
pl. monocracies 
(-siz). [« LGr. 
Hovoxpatia, sole dominion, < Gr. ydévoc, single, + 
apateiv, rule, ¢ xpatos, strength.) Government 
or rule by a single person; autocracy. 

A scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comi- 
tatus of liars, which would disgust any man with a free 
government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of Con- 
stantinople. Sydney Smith, Ballot. (Latham.) 

monocrat (mon‘’6-krat),”. [Cf.MGr. povoxpdrup, 
a sole ruler; < Gr. yévoc, single, + xpareiv, rule, 
<xparoc, strength.) 1. One who governs alone; 
an autocrat.—2. In U.S. hist., a name often 
applied by opponents to a member of the Fed- 
eralist party, to which monarchical tendencies 
were imputed. 

mon r (mo-nok’t-lir), a. [= F. monocu- 
laire, < LL. monoculus, one-eyed: see monocu- 


Monocotyledonous Embryo. 


r. Grain of wheat (7rrtrciom vulgare), 
longitudinal section, showing the embryo 


and the endosperm (Zad). 2. Germinating 
plantlet of Indian corn (the test of the see 
and the endospgrm removed to show the 
cotyledon): Co/, cotyledon; &, the primary 
root; », a secondary root. 
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lous.} 1. Having only one eye. Also monocu- 
late.—2, Of or referring to one eye or vision 
with one eye; suited or intended for the use of 
one eye only.— Monocular microscope. See micro- 


scope. 
monocularly (mo-nok’i-lir-li), adv. By means 
of one eye; so as to be seen by one eye only. 

No one who has only thus worked monocularly can ap- 
preciate the guidance derivable from binocular vision. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 36. 
monoculate (mo-nok’i-lat), a. [As monocu- 
liar) + -atel.]) Same as monocular, 1. 
monocule (mon’o-kil), n. (« NL. Monoculus.] 
A member of the genus Monoculus. 
monoculite (mo-nok’i-lit), m. [« LL. monocu- 
lus, one-eyed (see monoculous),+ -ite2.] <A fos- 
sil animal that appears to have but one eye. 
monoculous (mo-nok’i-lus), a. [= OF. mono- 
cle, monocule = Sp. mondculo = It. monocolo, 
LL. monoculus, one-eyed, < Gr. zévoc, single, + 
L. oculus, eye: see oculus. Cf. monocle.] One- 
eyed; monocular. 

Dr. Knox was the monoculous Waterloo surgeon, with 

whom I remember breakfasting. 
O. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, LIX. 638. 
Monoculus (mo-nok’i-lus), n. ([NL.,< LL. 
monoculus, one-eyed: see monoculous.] 1. An 
old and disused genus of the Linnean class Jn- 
secta and order Aptera, having or seeming to 
have only one eye — that is, two eyes coalesced 
in one. These ‘apterous insects” were entomostracous 
crustaceans. Monociulus and some other entomostracans 
were afterward made by Latreille his first order of Ento- 
mostraca, called Branchtopoda and divided into two prin- 
cipal sections, Lophyropuda and Phyllopoda. 

2. [l. c.] A one-eyed animal; a monocule or 
monocle.—3, [l. c.] A bandage for one eye. 
monocycle (mon’6-si-kl), n. [< Gr. povéxvxdoc, 
having but one wheel or circle, < yévog, single, + 
kix/Aoc, & circle, a wheel: see cyclel.] A vehicle 
with one wheel: used figuratively in the quota- 

tion. [Rare.] 

Nay, a not unfrequent “penance” consists in tying the 
hands to the ankles, and turning round and round likea 
cart-wheel. Near Goruckpoor the train of Lord Dalhousie 
met dozens of these animated monocycles. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXII. 268. 

Monocyclia (mon-6-sik’li-i),. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
Lovoc, single, + KvxAoc, a cirele: see cyclel.] A 
division of holothurians containing those in 
which the tentacles are in one circle or series: 
correlated with Heterocyclia. 

monocyclic (mon-6-sik’lik), a. [< Gr. povdiunAo¢ 
having but one circle: see monocycle and -ic. 
1. Disposed in a single whorl or circular series, 
as the stamens in many flowers.— 2, Of or per- 
taining to the Monocyclia. 

monocyst (mon’o-sist), n. [<Gr. pévoc, single, 
+ xioric, a bag, pouch.] A tumor consisting 
of only one cyst. Thomas, Med. Dict. 

Monocystacez (mon’0-sis-ta’s6-6), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. pévoc, single, + xboric, a bladder, + -acee.] 
A family of fungi of the order Monadineew. They 
are moisture-loving plants, occurring on living Alg@ and 


Protozoa, with the o of reproduction reduced to the 
form of sporocysts. The family contains 3 genera. 


monocysted (mon’6-sis-ted), a. [As monocyst 

+ -ed2.] Havinga single cyst; monocystidean. 
The developmental history of the monocysted a- 
rines. T. Gill, Smithsonian Report. 1885, 

monocystic (mon-6-sis’tik), a. [< monocyst + 
-ic.] Consisting of a single cyst, as a gregarine. 
Encye. Brit., XTX. 853. 

Monocystidea (mon’6-sis-tid’6-&), 2. pl. [NL., 
< Monocystis + -idea.] A division of Grega- 
rinida, containing those gregarines whose body 
consists of a single sac: contrasted with Di- 
cystidea. Also Monocystida, as a family. 

monocystidean (mon’0-sis-tid’é-an), a. Mon- 
ocysted; of or pertaining to the Monocystidea. 

Monocystis (mon-6-sis’tis),. [NL., < Gr. yé- 
voc, single, + xvoric, a bag, pouch. The typieal 
genus of Monocystide. M. agilis is found in the 
male organ of the earthworm. 

Mono ria (mon’0-si-ta’ri-i), 2. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. pévog, single, + xvrrdpiov, dim. of xt-rrapoc, 
a hollow, a cell, ¢ xitoc, a hollow.] <A division 
of Radiolaria, containing those radiolarians 
which have a single central capsule: distin- 
guished from Polycyttaria. Most radiolarians 
are of this character. Also called Monozoa. 

monocyttarian (mon‘6-si-ta’ri-an), a. and 2. 
{As Monocyttaria + -an.] JT, a. Having a sin- 
gle central capsule, as a radiolarian; of or per- 
taining to the Monocyttaria. Also monozoan. 

IT. . A radiolarian whose central capsule 
is single. 1 sabeteiet — 

monodactyl, monoda @ (mon-o-dak’til), a. 
Same as ionodachyloes Nature, XXX VIII. 623. 


Monodon (mon’6-don), 2. 


Monodonta (mon-6-don’ ta), n. 


Monodonta 


monodactylic (mon “6-dak-til’ik), a. [< Gr. 
fovoc, single, + daxrvdoc, a finger, a dactyl: see 
dactylic.) In ane. pros., contaiming but one 
dactyl: noting certain logacdic meters. See 
monanapestic. 

monodactylous (mon-6-dak’ti-lus), a. [= F. 
monodactyle = Pg. monodactylo, < Gr. povodaxrv- 
foc, one-fingered, < yvoc, single, + ddxruioc, a 
finger or toe: see dactyl.] 1. Having but one 
finger or toe; unidigitate—2. In Crustacea, 
subchelate: applied to the subecheliform limbs 
of crustaceans and arachnidans, in which there 
is no opposable finger to convert the terminal 
hook into a pincer-like claw or chela proper. 

monodelph (mon’6-delf), ». [< Gr. yévoc, sin- 
gle, + deAgic, womb.] A monodelphian mam- 


mal, 

Monodelphia (mon-6-del’fi-i), n. Bl. [Ne., < 
Gr. pévoc, single, + deAgic, womb.} The highest 
of three primary divisions of mammals, or 
subclasses of the class Mammalia (the other 
two being Didelphia and Ornithodelphia); pla- 
cental mammals, or Placentalia. The subclass con- 
tains all mammals except the marsupials and monotremes. 
The young are retained in the womb by means of placental 
attachment till they are well developed; the scrotum is 
never in front of the penis; and the uterus and vagina are 
never paired. The brain has a well-developed corpus cal- 
losum, and comparatively small anterior commissure. 
The Monodelphia are variously divided into an upper and 
a lower series, Educabtlia or Megasthena and Ineducalilia 
or Microsthena ; or into Archencephala (man alone), Gy- 
rencephala, and Lissencephala ; or directly into a number 
of orders. The orders of living monodelphians now usu- 
ally adopted are eleven: Primates, Fer, Ungulata, Hy- 
racoidea, Provoscidea, Sirenia, and Cete, of the upper se- 
ries; and Chiroptera, Insectivora, Glires (or Rodentia), and 
Bruta (or Edentata), of the lower series. The families are 
about 120innumber. Eutheriaisasynonym. Also, wrongly, 
Monadelphia. 


- monodelphian (mon-6-del’fi-an), a. and n. I< 


Monodelphia + -an.] I, a. Having the female 
generative passages single; specifically, per- 
taining to the Monodelphia, or having their 
characters. 

II. x. A monodelphian mammal. 
monodelphic (mon-0-del’fik), a. [«< monodelph 
-ic.} Same as monodelphian. 
monodelphous (mon-6-del’fus), a. 

monodelphian. 
monodia (m6-n6’di-i), m. Same as monody. 
monodic (mo-nod’ik), a. [= It. monodico, < Gr. 
Hovwdixdg, < zovwdia, a monody: see monody.] In 
music, pertaining to monody or homophony; 
homophoniec. Also monophonic.— Monodic school 


or style, that style of composition which supplanted the 
purely polyphonic or contrapuntal about 1600. 


monodical (m6-nod’i-kal), a. [< monodic + -al.] 
ame as monodic. 

monodically (m6-nod’i-kal-i), adv. In a mo- 
nodic manner. 

monodichlamydeous (mon-6-di-kla-mid’é-us), 
a. [<Gr. pévoc, single, + d-, two, + yAapic (y2a- 
pvd-), a cloak.] In bot., having indifferently 
either a calyx only, or both calyx and corolla. 
Lindley. [Not now in use.] 

monodimetric (mon’6-di-met’rik), a. [< Gr. 
Lévoc, single, + dic, dt-, twice, + uérpov, measure : 
see dimetric.] In crystal., same as dimetric or 
tetragonal. 

monodist (mon’6-dist), m. [= Pg. monodista ; 
as monod-y + -ist.] One who composes or sings 
in a monodic style, as opposed to the polyphon- 
ic style: opposed to contrapuntist. 

[NL., < Gr. povddove 

en) having but one tooth: see mono- 
ont.) 1. A genus of delphinoid odontocete 

cetaceans, yee only the narwhal, M. mo- 

noceros, distinguished by its unique dentition. 

With the exception of some rudiment and irregular 

teeth, the whole dentition consists of a pair of teeth lying 


Same as 


rea 


Skull and Tusk of Male Narwhal (Monodon monocereos). 


horizontally in the jaw; in the female they remain em- 
bedded and cemented in their sockets, but in the male 
the left one grows into an enormous tusk, like a horn pro- 
jecting from the forehead, sometimes half as long as the 
entire animal, straight, slender, cylindrical, but spirally 
grooved sinistrally, and thus resembling a rope. The ver- 
tebrre are 50 in number, the ribs 11; the cervicals are nor- 
tn free, and there is no dorsal fin. See cut under nar- 
wha, 


2. Inconch., same as Monodonta. Cuvier, 1817. 


monodont (mon’6-dont), a. [< Gr. uovddore ( uovo- 


dovt-), having but one tooth, < ydvoc, single, + 
odotc = K. tooth.) Having only one tooth. 

(NL., < Gr. 
novddorg (uovodovr-), having but one tooth: see 
monodont.| A genus of top-shells of the family 
Trochide, having a toothed columella: named 


Monodonta 


Monodonta (Clanculus) 


Monodonta labte. phavaonts. 


by Lamarck in 1799. There are a number of 
ecies, known as rosary-shells. 
onodontinsg (mon’6-don-ti’ n6), n. pl. os 
< Monodon(t-) + -ine.] The narwhals as a sub- 
family of Delphinide: now usually merged in 
the subfamily Delphinaptering. 

Monodora (mon-6-d6’ri), ». [NL. (Dunal, 
1817), so ealled in allusion to the solitary flow- 
ers; < Gr. pdvoc, single, + dépor, gift.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants of the 
order Anonaceew and the tribe nail adie 
distinguished by a one-celled compound ovary 
with numerous seeds attached over the whole 
surface of the walls. They are trees with soli- 
tary variegated flowers, hanging upon a long stalk which 
oe the Fagin or is orp te ae verte They are 

ee sepals, Six wa man 0 2 and a 
shield-shaped cana their large sloboas woody fruit con- 
tains numerous seeds in a resinous central pulp. There 
are 83 species, natives of central Africa, of which M. Myris- 
tica, the calabash-nutmeg, furnishes in its seeds a nutmeg- 
like spice. It is cultivated in Jamaica, etc., and hence 
called American, Jamaica, and Mexican nutmeg. M. Ango- 
lensis yields a similar product. 

Monodrama (mon-6-dri’mi), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pévoc, single, + dpaua, a drama.}] <A dramatic 
piece for a nay performer or actor: some- 
times used also for a piece for two performers. 

monodramatic (mon/’6-dra-mat’ik),a. [<mon- 
odrama + -atic2.) Pertaining to a monodrama. 

monodramet, ». ([< monodrama.] Same as 
monodrama. 

monodromic (mon-6-drom’ik), a. [< Gr. mag 
single, + dpéuoc, a course, running, race.] In 
math., having a single sheet in the Riemann’s 
surface; not having different values for one 
value of the variable. A monodromie function is one 
having the property that if, by a continuous change, the 
variable makes an excursion and returns to its original 
value, the function will also return to ita original value. 
Also monotropte. 


monody (mon’6-di),n.; pl. monodies (-diz). [Also 
monodia ; = F. monodie = Sp. monodia = Pg. It. 
monodia, < ML. monodia, < LL. monodia, mono- 
dium,< Gr. povydia, a solo, lament, < uévoc, single, 
+ of, & song, ode: see ode.} 1. In music: (a 
A style of composition in which one voice-part 
decidedly preponderates in interest over the 
othere; homophony: opposed to iPowPhony, in 
which all the voice-parts are equally important. 
The term is y applied to the modern style which 
arose somewhat before 1600 in Italy, and which led rapidly 
to the invention and Sree pope of theo the ora- 
torio, and the instrumental suite. The style iteelf had long 
ore been known in popular songs and dances, but only 
then asserted itself as a controlling power in artistic music. 


(b) A piece written in monodic style; a melody, 
tune, or air, usually for the voice. (c) A com- 
position written in one part only; a solo. Also 
monophony. 

Funeral! songs were called . .. Monodia if they were vt- 
tered by one alone, and this was vsed at the enterment of 
Princes and others of great accompt, and it was reckoned 
a great ciuilitie to vse such ceremonies. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 
2. Monotonous sound; monotonousness of 
sound. 


Hear the vous of the bells — 


ron s! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
Poe, The Bells, iv. 


monodynamic (mon/’6-di-nam’ik), a. ([< Gr. 
voc, single, + divausc, power: see dynamic.) 


aving but one power, capacity, or talent. 
{ Rare. 

Monodynamic men, men of a single talent, are rarely’ 
misapprehended. ‘be Quincey. 


Moneca (m6-né’k&), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + olxoc, house.] In De Blainville’s 
classification (1825), the second of three sub- 
classes of his Par halophora, contrasted with 
Dioica and Hermaphrodita, named in the form 
Monoica. 

Monecia ee house n.pl. [NL., < Gr. pudvoc, 
single, + oixoc, house. he twenty-first class 
of plants in the artificial system of Linnsus. 
In this class the stamens and pistils are in 
separate flowers on the same plant, as in the 
Araceae. 
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monecian, monecian (m6-né’shi-an), a. and 
nm. [<moneci-ous + -an.] [, a. Same as mone- 
cious. 
II. n. A moneecious animal. 
monecious, monecious (m6-né’shus), 4. 
r. pévoc, single, + oixoc, 
house.] 1. In bot.: (a) In 
phanerogams, having the 
stamens and pistils in 
different flowers on the 
same plant. (b) In erypto- 
gams, having both male 
and female organs on the 
same individual.— 2. In 
zool., having both male 
and female sexual organs; 
hermaphrodite; andro- 
ous: applied accord- 
ing to the phy Sa: 
ae in botany: oppose 
to diecious. In numberless 
lower invertebrates the male 
and female products of genera- 
tion, or ova and spermatorzo: 
mature in the same individu 
without sexual intercourse. In 
many other cases, as those of 
worms and snails, a indi- 
vidual is both male and female, 
but there is sexual intercourse 


and reciprocal im ation 
between two individuala. 


moneeciously, moneciously (m6-né’shus-li), 
adv. Ina monecious manner; with a tendency 
to monacism.—Moneciously polygamous, in bot. 


See polygamous. 
moncism, monecism (m6-n6’sizm),n. [<mo- 
nec(ious) + -ism.] The state or quality of being 
monecious; hermaphroditism; androgyneity. 
monoembryony (mon-6-em’ bri-on-i), n. ff r 
idvoc, single, + éufpvov, embryo: see embryo.) 
bot., the condition of possessing only a sin- 
gle embryo, as the seeds of most angiosperms. 
monoflagellate eh ag a a a. [< Gr. 
pévos, single, + E. flagellate!, a.) Monomasti- 
gate or uniflagellate, as an infusorian. 
monogam (mon’d-gam),. (<LL. monogamus, 
< LGr. povéyayoc, married but once: see monoga- 
mous.| In bot., a plant that has solitary flowers 
with the anthers united. 
Monogamia(mon-6-ga’mi-&),n. pl. [NL.,<LGr. 
powd anos, married but once: see monogamous. } 
bot., one of the six orders of the nineteenth 
class, the Syngenta, in the Linnean system, in 
pata the flowers are solitary and have united 
anthers. 


[< 


Branch of the Moncecious 
Tree Alnus viridts. 
a, male catkins; 4, female 
catkins; c, fruit. 


monogamian (mon-6-ga’mi-an), a. Same as 
monogamous. 
monogamic (mon-6-gam’ik), a. [« MGr. povo- 


yapuuindc, < povdyauoc, one married but once: see 
monogam.] Same as monogamous. 4H. Sidg- 
wick, ee of Ethics, p ; 

mono m6-nog’a-mist), n. [<m am-y 
+ “iat.] 1. One who has been muchied only 
once; one who believes that a person should not 
marry oftener than once—that is, that a wid- 
ower or widow should not remarry. 

I maintained . . . that it was unlawful for a priest of the 
Church of England, after the death of his first wife, to take 
a second, or, to express it in one word, I valued myself upon 
being a strict monogamist. Goldsmith, Vicar, it. 
2. One who has but one (living and undivorced) 
wife, as opposed to a bigamist or a polygamist. 

mon c (mon’6-ga-mis’tik), a. [< mo- 
nogamist + -ic.) Same as monogamous. 

monogamous (m6-nog’a-mus), a. [< F. mono- 

ame = Sp. monédgamo = Pg. It. monogamo, < 

L. monogamus, < LGr. “ovéyayoc, married but 
once, < Gr. zévoc, single, + yauoc, marriage.] 1. 
Practising or supporting the principle of mo- 
nogamy. (a) pear hy Sand once — that is, not remarry- 


ing after the death of the spouse: opposed to digamous. 
(0) Marrying only one at a time : opposed to bigamous or 


"OF or t ae 

; or pertaining to monogamy: as, monoga- 
mous doctrines or customs.—3. In zool., having 
only one mate; living in pairs: as, a monoga- 
mous family of birds.— 4. In bot., having soli- 
tary flowers with united anthers, as in Lobelia.— 
Doubly monogamous, in ornith., said of birds the male 
of which takes part in nest-building, incubation, and care 
of the young, as pigeons and many other birds. 

monogamy (m0o-nog’a-mi),”. [= F. monogamie 
= Sp. monogamia = Pg. It. monogamia, < LL. 
monogamia, < LGr. yovoyayuia, single marriage, < 
povéyapoc, married but once: see monogamous. } 
1. The practice of ae only once, or the 
principle which upholdsthat practice; the prin- 
ciple that forbids remarriage after the death of 
a former husband or wife: opposed to digamy. 
See bigamy, 2.—2. The condition of being mar- 


monogeny 


ried to only one person at one time: opposed to 
bigamy or polygamy. See bigamy, 1. 

The monogamy of the modern and western world is, in 
fact, the monogamy of the Romans, from which the license 
of divorce has been expelled by Christian morality. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 60. 
3. In z06l., the habit of having only one mate; 
the habit of living in pairs; the state.— 
Double monogamy, in ornith., the state or habit of be- 
ing doubly lionle (mc See phrase rine mea te 
mono onic (mon-0-gang-gli-on 1K), a. 
Gr. brates le, + E. ganglion + -ic.] Having 
a single ganglion. 
monog c (mon-6-gas’trik),a. [== F. mono- 
gastrique, < Gr. udvoc, single, + yaor#p, stomach: 
see tela gastric.) Having only one stomach 
or digestive cavity.— Mon or 
Diphydee, See the caseation mogastric Dipnyt = 
Monogenea (mon-6-jé’n6-%), ». pl. [NL., < Gr. 
povoyevic, only-begotten, single: see monoge- 
nous.] A division of fluke-worms or trematoids, 
containing those which undergo scarcely any 
change or comparatively little transformation 
in development: opposed to Digenea. There 
are several families and numerous genera. 
monogeneous (mon-9-jé’né-us), a. [< Gr. pd- 
voc, single, + yévoc, kind.) 1. In béol., gener- 
ated in the same form as that of the parents; 
homogeneous as Js ear stages of development: 
specifically said of the Monogenea.—2. In math., 
having a single differential coefficient. 
monogenesis (mon-6-jen’e-sis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
pévoc, single, + yéveorc, origin: see genesis.] In 
biol.: (a) Development of the ovum from a pa- 
rent similar to itself: opposed to metagencsis. 
E. van Beneden. (b) Generation of an individ- 
ual from one parent which develops both male 
and female products, or ova and spermatozoa. 


A, Thomson. (c) Descent of all living things 
from a single cell. Haeckel. 

monogenesy (mon-6-jen’e-si), n. [As mono- 
genesis.) Same as monogenism or monogony. 
Encye. Dict. 

monogenetic (mon’6-jé-net’ik), a. [« monogen- 


esis, after genetic.) 1. Of or pertaining to mono- 
genesis.— 2. Of or relating to monogenism. 


The monogenetic theory, which believes in the original 
common origin of all mankind from one | seal 
’ , VII. 169. 


3. In geol., being the result of one genetic pro- 
cess: applied by Dana to mountain-ranges. 


The Appalachians, a range of many mountain ridges 


and valleys, constitute one individual among mountains, 
because a result of one genetic process, or, in a word, 
monogenetic Dana, Man. of Geol. (sd ed.), p. 796. 

monogenism (m6-noj’e-nism), n. K monogen-y 
+ -ism.] The descent of the whole human 
race froma single pair. Also called monogeny. 
— Adamitic monogenism, the descent of the human 
race from Adam and Eve, according to the Mosaic account. 
Huatley, Critiques and Addresses, p. 150. 

monogenist (m6-noj’e-nist), m. and a. [< mo- 
nogen-y + -ist.] I, n. 1. One who maintains 
the doctrine of monogenesis in any form. 

To meet the inevitable question of “ Whence the first 
organic matter?” the Monogenist is reduced to enumer- 
ate the existing elements into which the simplest living 
jelly or sarcode is resolvable. Owen, Anat. (1868), iii. 817. 
2. One who believes in the doctrine of mono- 
genism. 

According to the Monogenists, all mankind have yas 
from a single pair, whose multitudinous progeny sprea 
themselves over the world. 

Hualey, Critiques and Addresses, p. 159, 
II. a. Of or pertaining to monogenesis or 
monogenism: as, a monogenist theory. 
monogenistic (mon’6-je-nis’tik), a. [< mono- 
genist + -ic.] Same as monogenist. 
monogencs (m§-noj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. povoyeric, 
only-begotten, single, < pévog, angle: + -yev7e, 
yev, produce: see -genous.] 1. Generated 
or generating by means of fission, gemmation, 
or sporulation, as modes of asexual reproduc- 
tion. 

Reproduction b 
and spore-formation, is included under the 
genous asexual reproduction. 

Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), p. 96. 

2. Of or pertaining to monogenism.—3. In 
math., having a single differential coefficient 
considered as a rule of generation.— Monoge- 


fission, which, with that by budding 
mono- 


nous function, a function, X + Yi, of the imaginary 
variable z + #i, such that 

ox oY ox oY 

a yy ly Ce 
It is usually defined as a function having a differential co- 
efficient. . ; ; 

monogeny (m6-noj’e-ni), . [< Gr. pdvoc, sin- 

gle, + -yeveca, < oy yev, produce: see -geny.] 1. 


monogeny 


Same as monogony, 1, or monogenesis.— 2, Same 
as monogenism. 

monoglot (mon’6-glot), a. [< LGr. uovdy/urroc, 
Hovoy/woooc, speaking but one language, ¢< Gr. 
Lovo, single, + }4a77a, Attie form of }/d00a, 
tongue, language.] 1. Speaking or using only 
one language.—2, Written or published in 
only one language. 

monogoneutic (mon’6-go-ni’tik), a. [« Gr. 
udvoc, single, + yoveresv, produce, ¢ yévoc, off- 
spring. generation.] In extom., single-brooded ; 
having only one brood during a year. 

monogonic (mon-o-gon‘ik), a. [ monogony + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to monogony: same as 
monogenous, 1. 

Monogonopora (mon’6-g6-nop’ 6-rii), n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of monogonoporus: see mono- 
gonoporous.| A division of dendroeccelous tur- 
bellarian worms, having the sexual opening 


single. whence the name. It contains the Jand and 
fresh-water planarians of the families Planariid@ and 
Geoplanide. Opposed to Digonopora. 

[As 


monogonoporic (inon-0-gon-0-po’rik), @. 
monogonopor-ous + -ic.]) Having a single sex- 
ual opening or generative pore; specitically, 
pertaining to the Monogonopora, or having 
their characters. 
monogonoporous (mon’6-g6-nop’6-rus), a. [« 
NL. monogonoporus, ¢ Gr, uovog, single, + }évoc, 
generation, + zdpoc, passage.] Having asingle 
genital pore, as a turbellarian; pertaining to 
the Wonogonopora: opposed to digonoporous. 
monogony (mo-nog’6-ni), n. [< Gr. pévoc, single, 
+ -yovia, < ¥ yev, produce: see -gony.] 1. 
Asexual reproduction; agamogenesis: used by 
Haeckel in distinction from amphigony. Monog- 
ony is exhibited in the lowest animals, In which there is 
no sex, a8 in cases of reproduction by fission or gemmation 
without conjugation. The term is not applied to asexual 
modes of reproduction, as parthenogenesis, which occur 
in sexed animals. Also monogeny, monogenesy. 
2. Same as monogenesis. 
monogram (mon’6-gram), n. [= F. mono- 
gramme=Sp. monograma = Pg. It. monogramma, 
€ LL. monogramma, ¢ Gr. povoypayyarov (not. 
*ynve;pauua), a character consisting of several 
letters in one, neut. of “ovoypauparoc, consisting 
of one letter (u0vd)pauyuoc, drawn with single 
lines, outlined, > L. monogrammus, an outline 
sketch, skeleton, shadow), < pdvoc, single, + 
ypauua(t-), letter: see gram2.] 1. One char- 
acter in writing; a mark or design formed or 
consisting of one letter. 
If in compasse of no art it [my superficies] came 
To be described by a monoyram. 
. Jonson, Discoveries, Lxx. 
2. Two or more of the letters of a name or 
word, or of the initials of several names or 
words, so combined as to form or appear to 
form a single character. 
That the founder was a Bishop Euphrasius is shown by 
his monogram on many of the stilts. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 10. 
3+. A picture drawn in lines without color; a 
sketch. 


A kind of first draught or ground colours only, and 
monogram of life. Hammond, Works, IV. 571. (Latham.) 


monogram-machine (mon’6-gram-ma-shén’), 
n. A foot-press used to gene monograms, ini- 
tials, ete., on paper and the like 

monogrammal (mon’6-gram-al), a. [< mono- 
gram (LL. monogramma) + -al.] Sameas mono- 
grammatic. [Rare.] 

monogrammatic (mon’6-gra-mat’ik), a. [= 
F. monogrammatique, < LL. monogramma(t-), 
monogram: see monogram.] In the style or 
manner of a monogram; pertaining to mono- 
grams. 

One photo-lithographed plate of monogrammatic em- 
blems, the meaning of which remains unknown. 

The Academy, April 6, 1889, p. 248. 
monogrammic (mon-6-gram’ik),a. [= F.mono- 
grammique; as monogram (LL. monogramma) + 
-ic.] Same as monogrammatic. 
monograph (mon’6-graf), 2. [= F. monographe 
= Pg. monographo, < Gr. uovoc, single, + ypadn, 
writing.) An account or description of a sin- 
gle thing or class of things; a treatise on a sint 
gle subject or a single department, division, 
or detail of a branch of study. 

A monograph on the ant, as treated by Solomon, show- 
ing the harmony of the Book of Proverbs with the results 
of modern research. George Eliot, Middlemarch, xvii 

monograph (mon’6é-graf), v. t. [« monograph, 
n.J o write or produce a monograph on; 
treat in a monograph. 

The British species of Lumbricus have never been care- 


fully aonoyraphed. 
Darwin, Formation of Vegetable Mould, p. 8 
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monographer (m0-nog’ra-fér), n. 
monographs. 

monographic (mon-6-graf’ik), a. [= F. mono- 
graphique = Sp. monogrdfico = It. monogratico ; 
as monograph + -ic.]) 1, Of or pertaining to 
a monograph; of the nature of a monograph. 


It does not pretend to monovraphic completeness, which 
would require far more profound and exhaustive studies, 
Science, VII. v5. 
2. Pertaining to or of the nature of a mono- 
gram. 
A monographic combination of the letters A and P. 
Harper's May., UXXVI,. 746. 
3. Drawn in lines without colors. 
monographical (mon-0-graf’i-kal), a. [< mono- 
graphic + -al.] Same as monographic. 
monographically (mon-6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
In the manner or form of a monograph. 
monographist (m0-nog’ra-fist), n. [« mono- 
graph + -ist.}] One who writes a monograph. 
monographous (mo6-nog’ra-fus), a. [<¢ mono- 


A writer of 


graph + -ous.) Monographie. 
monography (m0-nog’ra-ti), 2. [= F. mono- 
graphie = Sp. monografia = Pg. monographia 


= It. monografia, < Gr. pudvoc, single, + -;padgia, 
< ypagerv, write.) 1. A delineation in lines 
without colors; an outline sketech.—2, A mon- 
ograph; also, a system of monographs. 

In order to write a complete monography of the Kash- 
miri style, we ought to be able to trace it very much fur- 
ther back than anything in the previous pages enables us 
to do. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 204. 

mono (mon’6-jin), n. [< Gr. pudévoc, single, 
+ yuv7, female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] In bot., 
a plant having only one pistil or stigma. 
Monogynia (mon-0-jin’i-&), n. pl. [NL.: see 
monogyn.| In bot., the name of the first order 
in each of the first thirteen classes in the Lin- 
nean system, comprehending such plants as 
have only one pistil or stigma in a flower. 
monogynian (mon-0-jin’i-an),@a. [<« NL. Afono- 
gynia + -an.| Pertaining to the order Mono- 
gynta; having only one pistil or stigma. 
monogynist (m6-noj’i-nist),n. [< monogyn-y + 
-ist.] One who adopts or favors monogyny. 
monogynecial (mon’6-ji-né’sial), a. [< Gr. 
pévoc, single, + NL. gyneecium + -al.] In bot., 
formed by the pistil of one flower: applied to 
simple fruits. 
mono ous(m6-noj’i-nus),a. [<monogyn-y + 
-ous.} 1. Having only one wife; living in mo- 
nogyny; Monogamous, a8 a man: correlated 
with monandrous.—2. In zool., having only one 
female mate.—3. Same as monogynian. 
monogyny (m6-noj‘i-ni),n. [« Gr. pdvoc, single, 
+ yvr7,female.] In zool. and anthrop., a mat- 
ing with only one female or wife; the monogy- 
nous state: correlated with monandry. 
monohemerous (mon-0-hé’me-rus), a. [<« Gr. 
flovo7juepoc, prop. oviuepoc, lasting one day only, 
« dvoc, single, + yuépa, day. ] in med., lasting 
or existing only one day. 
monohydra (mon-6-hi’dra-ted), a. [< Gr. 
uovos, single, + idup (idp-), water: see hydrate. } 
Containing one molecule of water. This term was 
formerly applied to such acids as were regarded as formed 
from an oxid by the addition of one molecule of water, as 


monohydrated nitric acid, (HNO)o, formed from the oxid 
NOs by adding a molecule of water, H20. 
monohydric (mon-6-hi’drik), a. [< mono- + 
hydr(ogen) + -ic.] Containing one atom of hy- 
drogen. Specifically applied to such acids as have a 
single hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic atom or radi- 
cal, as formic or lactic acid; and also to alcohols which by 
oxidation exchange two atoms of hydrogen for one of oxy- 
gen, and form acids containing the same number of car- 
bon atoms as the alcohols from which they were derived. 


Monoica (mo-noi’kia), x. pl. Same as Moneca. 

monoid (mon’oid), a.andn. [< Gr. povoedye, 
of one form, uniform, <¢ pévoc, single, + eidos, 
form.] I, a. In ane. pros., containing but one 
kind of foot: noting certain meters. Monocid me- 
ters are also called pure meters or ample meters, and dis- 
tinguished from compound (episynthetic) meters aud mixed 
or logacwedic meters. 

It. n. In math., a surface which possesses a 
comes point of the highest possible (n—1)th 
order. 

mono-ideism (mon’6-i-de’izm), n. [«< Gr. uévoc, 
single, + idéa, idea (see idea), + -ism.] Con- 
eentration of the mind upon one thought or 
idea; a brooding on one subject; mild mono- 
mania. [Rare.] 

It is observed that the mental condition of hypnotised 
‘subjects ” is often one of marked mono-tdetam — of strong 
and one-sided attention. 

Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, III. 407. 

monolatry (m6-nol’a-tri),n. [< Gr. zvoc, single, 
+ dAarpeia, service, worship: see latria.] The 
idolatrous or pagan worship of one divinity; 


monolithic (mon-6-lith’ik), a. 


monolobite (m6-nol’6-bit), n. 


monomachy 


also, the worship of one God, but not necessari- 
ly with an explicit disbelief in other divinities. 
Thus results a worship of one God — monolatry, as Well- 
hausen calls it— which is very different from genuine 
monotheism. Huzley, in Nineteenth Century, XTX. 495, 
monolith (mon’o-lith), n. [= F. monolithe = 
Sp. mondlito = Pg. monolitho, a monolith, <¢ 
LL. monolithus, ¢ Gr. pord/iHoc, made of one 
stone, as a pillar or column, ¢ povoc, single, + 
Aiboc, stone.] A single stone; by extension, 
any structure or object in stone formed of a 
single piece: it may be an independent monu- 
ment standing alone, as an Egyptian obelisk, 
or a menhir, or any part of a structure, as a 
eoluinn. 
monolithal (mon’6-lith-al), a. [< monolith + 
-al,.] Same as monolithic. 
(= F. monolith- 
ique = Pg. monolithica; as monolith + -ic.] 1. 
ormed of a single stone, as an obelisk or the 
shaft of a column.—2, Consisting of monoliths: 
as, a monolithic cirele.—38. Of or pertaining to 
a monolith. 
There is no doubt that their monolithic character is the 
pc source of the awe and wonder with which they 
ave been regarded. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 388. 
[< Gr. povog, sin- 
gle, + 2A0)36¢, lobe (see lobe), + -ite2.] A trilo- 
bite in which the trilobed or tripartite charac- 
ter of the upper surface is almost lost, as in 
the genus Homalonotus. 
monolobular (mon-6-lob’t-lir), a. [< Gr. uovoc, 
single, + NL. lobulus, lobule: see lobular.] Con- 
sisting of or pertaining to a single lobe. 
monolocular (mon-6-lok’a-lir), a. [«< Gr. péroc, 
single, + L. loculus, a compartment (cell), dim. 
of locus, place: see loculus.| Same as unilocular. 
Monolocularia (mon -6-lok-u-1la’ ri-a), . pl. 
([NL.: see monolocular.] Those animals whose 
hearts are monolocular, or which have but 
one cardiac cavity. Wilder, Amer. Nat., 1887, 
p. 914. 
monologiant, 7. iN monology + -an.] Same 
as monoloque, 1. insheu. 
monologist (m6-nol’6-jist), n. [= Sp. monolo- 
gista; as monologue + -ist.] 1. One who talks 
in monologue or soliloquizes.— 2. A monopo- 
lizer of conversation. De Quincey. 
monologue (mon’6-log), n. [< F. monologue 
Sp. mondlogo = Pg. It. monologo, asole speaker, 
also a soliloquy, < LGr. povddoyos, Sere 
alone or to oneself, < Gr. yovoc, alone, + Aé; «17, 
speak.] 1+. One who does all the talking. Min- 
sheu.—2, That which is spoken by one person 


alone. Especially —(a) A dramatic soliloquy. (0) A kind 
of dramatic entertainment, consisting of recitations, imi- 
tations, anecdotes, songs, etc., performed throughout by 
one person. 


He (Charles Mathews] instituted in 1818 in imitation of 
Foote and Dibdin, u species of entertainment in the form 
of a monologue, which, under the title of ‘‘ Mathews at 
Home,” proved very successful. Amer. Cyc., XI. 279. 
(c) A long speech or harangue uttered by one person, es- 
pecially in the course of a conversation. 


He sate at the feet of the teacher and listened with 
much ie interest to monodogtes, not one-fifth part 
of which he could anyways understand. W. ck. 


His (Wordsworth’s] finest passages are always mono- 
logques. eu, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 240. 
monologuize (mon’6-log-iz), v. #.; pret. and 
pp. monologuized, ppr. monologuizing. [<¢ mon- 
ologue + -ize.] To soliloquize. [Rare.] 

Her lips had a habit of silently monoloquizing, moving 
in the manner of one who speaks with great rapidity, but 
with no audible utterance. 

W. Besant, Children of Gibeon, 1. 
monology (m6-nol’6-ji), n. [¢ LGr. povodoyzia, 
simple language (taken in sense of ‘a solilo- 
quy’), < povoaoyoc, speaking alone: see mon- 
ologue.] The act or habit of indulging in 
monologues, or of monopolizing conversation 
by long narratives or dissertations; the habit 
of soliloquizing. 

It was not by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge 
persisted in monology through his whole life. De Quincey. 

monomachia (mon-6-ma’ki-i),. [LL.: see 
monomachy.] Same as monomachy. 

monomachist (m6-nom’a-kist), ». [< monom- 
ach-y + -ist.] One who fights in single com- 
bat; a duelist. [Rare.] 

monomachy (m6-nom’a-ki),n. [Also monoma- 
chia; ¢ F. monomachie = Sp. monomaquta = Pg. 
It. monomachia, < LL. monomachia, ¢ Gr. povoua- 
xia, single combat, ¢ vovoud yor, fighting in single 
combat, ¢ povoc, single, + pdeobar, fight.) A 
single combat; a duel. 


Heroicall monomachies. 
Harvey, Pierce’s Supererogation (1593). 


monomachy 


There is to be performed a monomachy, 
Combat, or duel, time, place, and weapon 
betwixt us. 


Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, i. 2. 


monomane (mon’d-man), n. [< F. monomane 
(= Pg. monomano), < monomanie, monomania: 
see monomania.] One afflicted with monoma- 
nia; a monomaniac. [Rare.] Jmp. Dict. 
monomania (mon-0-ma’ni-i), n. [= F. mono- 
munie = Sp. monomanta = Pg. It. monomania, 
< NL. monomania, ¢ Gr. udvoc, single, + pavia, 
madness: see mania.] 1. Insanity in which 
there is a more or less complete limitation of 
the perverted mental action to a particular 
field, as a specific delusion, or an impulse to 
do some particular thing. The other mental 
functions may show some signs of degenera- 
tion.—2. In popular use, an unreasonable zeal 
for or interest in some one thing; a craze. 
Frederic was as anxious as any prince could be about 
the efficiency of his army. But this anxiety never degen- 
erated into a monomanua, like that which led his father 


to pay fancy prices for giants. 
Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


Instinctive monomania, the excessive tendency to do 
pone perc ae thing without intelligible motive and un- 
ned by considerations of propriety, morality, or per- 
sonal prudence. Persons manifesting this form of mental 
derangement usually have exhibited signs of more or less 
extensive mental degeneration. It includes suicidal in- 
sanity, homicidal insanity, dipsomania, pyromantia, klep- 
tomania, and certain forms o merverted sexual instinct. 
Also called impulsive insanity. =8yn. 1. Lunacy, Derange- 
ment, etc. See tnaanity. : 
monomaniac (mon-6-ma’ni-ak), a. andn. [= 
F. monomaniaque = Sp. It. monomaniaco; as 
monomania + -ac.] JI, a. Same as monoma- 
niacal. 

II. ». 1. A person affected by monomania.— 
2. In law, one who is insane upon some one or 
more subjects, and apparently sane upon all 
others. 

monomaniacal (mon “6-mf-ni’a-kal), a. [< 
monomaniac + -al.] Of or pertaining to mono- 
mania; also, afflicted with monomania. 

Patients confess that they have been under the influence 
of monomaniacal ideas and terrible hallucinations for a 
long period, without their existence being suspected even 
by their most intimate associates. 

F. B. Winslow, Obscure Diseases of the Brain, ix. 


Monomastiga (mon-6-mas’ti-gi), n. pl. [NL. 
Ge neuter) pl. of Monomastiz.] A division of 
agellate infusorians having one flagellum, 
as the Monadida, etc.: distinguished from Di- 
mastiga. 
monomastigate (mon-d-mas’ti-gat), a. [< Gr. 
évoc, single, + dors (uaorry-),a whip, scourge. ] 
ving one flagellum; uniflagellate: said of the 
Monomastiga. 
Mon (mon-0-mas’tiks),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
pévoc, single, + pdorg (paoTty-), & whip, 
scourge.] A genus of uniflagellate infusori- 
ans proposed by Diesing in 1850, giving name 


to the Monomasiiga. 

monome (mon’dm),n. [< F. mondéme = Sp. Pg. 
It. monomio, « Ni. *monomium, for *mono- 
nomium, « Gr. pévoc, single, + L. nom(en), 
name. Hence monomial. Cf. binomial.] Same 
as monomial. 

Monomerat (m6-nom’e-rii), . pl. [NL., < Gr. 
Hovouephc, consisting of one part, single: see 
monomerous.} A section of coleopterous in- 
sects proposed by Latreille for the reception 
of certain minute species. It is now known that 
his observations were imperfect, these insects having real- 
ly several tarsal joints, and pertaining to families which 
Yatreille had included in other groups. 

Monomerosomata (m6-nom’e-r6-s0’ma-tii), n. 
pl. [NL.: see monomerosomatous.] 6 aca- 
rids or mites as an order of tracheate arach- 
nidans; the Acarida or Acaridea. In Leach’s sys- 
tem there were 4 orders of Arachnida — Dimerosomata, 
spiders; Polymerosomata, scorpions, etc.; Monomeroso- 
mata, mites; and Podosomata, the Pycnogonida. West- 

wood in Adelarthrosomata between the second 

and the third of these. 


monomerosomatous (m6-nom‘“e-ro-som’a-tus), 
a. ([< Gr. povopephe, consisting of one part (see 
monomerous), + copa (owuat-), body.] Having 
the body all in one piece or mass—that is, ap- 
parently unsegmented —as an acurid; of or per- 
taining to the Monomerosomata, or having their 
characters, as a mite: distinguished from di- 
merosomatous, polymerosomatous, etc. 

monomerous (m0-nom’e-rus), a. [< Gr. povo- 
Hepic, consisting of one part, < uévoc, single, + 
pépoc, part.) 1. In zool., having the tarsi 
single-jointed; uniarticulate, as a tarsus; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Monomera.— 2. 
In bot., having but one member in each cycle 
ses stamen, petal, or sepal): said of a 

ower. Compare dimerous, 2. 
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monometallic (mon’d-me-tal’ik), a. [< Gr. 
Lévoc, single, + véradAov, metal: see metal. | Con- 
sisting of but one metal; epee f compris- 
ing coins that consist of but one metal (or alloy), 
as gold or silver: as, a monometallic currency. 
monometallism (mon-6-met’al-izm), n. [< 
monometall(ic) + -ism.] The use of only one 
metal as a standard of value in the coinage of 
&@ country; also, the economic theory that advo- 
cates such a single standard. See bimetallism. 
monome (mon-6-met’al-ist),n. [< mono- 
metall(ic) + -ist.] One who advocates the the- 
ory of monometallism: opposed to bimetallist. 
monometer (m6-nom’e-tér),a.andn ([< LL. 
monometer, a8 a noun monometron, < Gr. povd- 
HeTpoc, consisting of one measure, < ydévoc, single, 
+ pérpov, a measure: see meter2.] J. a. 
pros., consisting of a single measure. 
. n. In pros., a meter consisting of a single 


measure. 
monometric (mon-6-met’rik), a. [< Gr. pdvo¢ 
single, + sérpov, measure. Cf. monometer. 


In ecrystal., same as isometric, 2. 
monometrical (mon-6-met’ri-kal), a. [< mo- 
nometer + -ic-al.] Pertaining to or consisting 
of monometers; containing only one meter. 
monomial (m6-nd’mi-al),a.andn. [< monome 
(NL. *monomium) + -al. Cf. binomial, multino- 
mial, polynomial. See also mononomial.] I, a. 
1. In alg., consisting of only one term, and not 
of several added together.— 2. In zoél. and bot., 
same as mononomial.—Monomial differentiant. 
See differentiant. 
II. n. In alg., an expression or quantity con- 


sisting of a single term. See binomial. Also 
monome. 
Monomorium (mon-6-m6’ri-um), n. ([NL., < 


Gr. udvoc, single, + pudprov, dim. of pédpoc, a part, 
piece.) A genus of Formicide, ha the meta- 
thorax unarmed, the mandibles narrow, and the 
antenne 11- or 12-jointed. It is wide-spread, with 


many species, among them the common little red ant, M. 
pharaonis. This well-known domestic pest America owes 


2 


1 


Pharaoh's Ant ( Monomeortnm pharaonts). 
x, female; 2, worker. (Lines show natural sizes.) 


to Europe, though it has generally been considered of 
American origin; it is now almost cosmopolitan. It does 
no great damage, but is troublesome from its wee its 
habit of overrunning almost everything in the house that 
is eatable, and the great difficulty or impossibility of its 
extermination. 


monomorphic (mon-6-mor’fik), a. 
morph-ous + -ic.] 1. In zool., of one and the 
same (or essentially similar) type of structure; 
formed much alike; notably uniform in mor- 
phic character: said of a number of animals 
collectively, or of the zodlogical group which 
they constitute: as, birds are a highly mono- 
morphic class of animals.— 2. In entom., having 
but one form, structure, or morphological char- 
acter; identical or invariable in form through- 
out successive stages of development; mono- 
morphous; homomorphous; ametabolic. 

monomorphous (mon-6-mér’fus),a. [< Gr. ué- 
vo¢, single, + pop¢f, form.}] 1. Same as mono- 
morphic in any sense.— 2, Of invariable form: 
specifically applied to certain neuropterous in- 
sects which in their larval state are similar in 
form to the perfect insect, though wingless. 

monomphalus (m6-nom’fa-lus), .; pl. monom- 
phali (-li). [NL.,< Gr. pdvoc, single, + ougaddc, 
navel.} In teratol., a double monster, each per- 
son being nearly complete, but united with the 
other in a common umbilicus. 

Monomyaria (mon’6-mi-a’ri-#), 2. pl. as 
Gr. udévoc, single, + pis, muscle, + -aria.} An 
order of bivalve mollusks with a single adduc- 
tor muscle, or with one such muscle enlarged at 
the expense of another, subcentral in position 
and remote from the pallial margin. The order 
contains the scallops, oysters, pearl-oysters, and related 


forms, and is nearly coincident with Asiphonata. See cut 
under ctborium. 


monomyarian (mon’6-mi-a’ri-an),a.andn. [< 
Monomyaria + -an.] I, a. Having one adduc- 


[As mono- 


monopetalous 


tor muscle, as an oyster; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Monomyaria. Also monomyary. 

II. x. A monomyarian bivalve mollusk. 

monomyary (mon-0-mi’a-ri), a. and n. (= F. 
monomyaire, < NL. Monomyaria.] Same as mon- 
omyarian. 

Mononeura (mon-6-ni’rii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
Hovoc, single, + vevpov, nerve.] Animals with 
only a ganglionic nervous system. Rudolphi. 

mononomial (mon-0-n6’mi-al),a. (< Gr. udvoc, 
single, + L. nom(en), name: see nominal. Cf. 
monomial.] In zool. and bot., consisting of a 
single word or term: applied to the name of an 
animal ora plant: opposed to binomial and poly- 
nomial. Coues, The Auk, I.320. Also monomial. 

mononuclear (mon-6-nii’klé-ir), a. [< Gr. pd- 
voc, single, + L. nucleus, nucleus: see nuclear. } 
Having asingle nucleus; uninuclear: as, lar 
mononuclear cells. Hueppe, Bacteriological In- 
vestigations (trans.), p. 68. 

Mononychinz oe 6-ni-ki’né), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Mononyz (-onych-) + -ine.] A subfamily of Gal- 
geliae, typified by the genus Mononyz. It con- 

ns heteropterous insects of flattened form, truncate in 
front, rounded behind, and rough on top; of dull or dark 
color; and with the fore legs raptorial, fitted for clutching 
insect prey. 

mononym (mon’6-nim), ». [< Gr. povdvepoc, 
having one name, ¢ “évoc, single, + dvoua, dvuna, 
a& name: see onym.] A name consisting of a 
single term; a mononomial name in zodlogy. 
Coues, The Auk, I. 321. 

mononymic (mon-6-nim’ik), a. [< mononym + 
-ic.] Having but one name; named in one word; 
mononomial: applied in zodlogy to a system of 
nomenclature in which the name of each species 
is a single word: opposed to dionymal and poly- 
onymic. ; 

Ina Y tem we should require 
arate naines as there are objecta to be named. 

J. W. Dunning, Entomol. Monthly Mag., VIII. 274. 
mononymization (mon-6-nim-i-za’shon), ». [< 
mononymize + -ation.] The substitution of a 
single word for several which had been used to- 
gether as the name of something, as the em- 
pat Last of the name iter for a part of the 
rain usually called iter a tertio ad quartum ren- 
triculum. (Rare.] 

The desired mononymization is best attained by simply 

hy ring Hen genitive (in the phrase ‘‘torcu- 
uck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VITI. 525, note. 
mononymize (mon’6-nim-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 
pp. mononymized, ppr. mononymizing. [< mono- 
nym + -ize.] To convert (a polynomial name) 
into 8 mononym. 

Mononyx (mon’6-niks), n. [NL., < Gr. dvoc, 
single, + dvs, anail: see onyx.) In entom.: (a) 
The typical ies of Mononychine, founded by 
Laporte in 1837. M. amplicollis is a large, broad 
South American species; M. stygius is found in 
the southern United States. (d+) An unused 
genus of coleopterous insects. Brullé, 1838. 

monodusian (mon-6-é’si-an), a. Same as 
monoousious. 

monodusious (mon-6-’si-us), a. [< LGr. pove- 
ovotoc, of single essence, < Gr, puéroc, single, + 
ovata, essence, < av (fem. ovca), ppr. of elvat, be: 
see bel, ens. Cf. homodusious.] Having the same 
substance; consisting of the same matter: used 
to describe the Sabellian confounding of God 
the Father and God the Son. 

monoparesis (mon-6-par’e-sis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
Hévog, single, + wdpeotc, a weakening, paralysis: 
see paresis.|] In pathol., the paresis of a single 
part of the body, as of one limb. 

monopathic (mon-6-path’ik),a. [< monopath-y 
+ -ic.] In pathol., involving the disorder of 
only one organ or function: said of disease. 

monopathy (mo-nop’a-thi),n. [« LGr. povord- 
deca, suffering in one part of the body only, < 
Gr. uévoc, single, + waGoc, suffering.] 1+. Soli- 
tary suffering or sensibility. 

Every one calculateth his nativity, and sentenceth his 
own future fate, by crying at his birth; not coming only 
from the body’s monopathy, or sole suffering by change of 
its warm quarters; but, according to some, from sympathy 
with the divining soul, that knoweth itself for a time ban- 
ished from the Father of Spirits. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English (1654), p.82. (Latham.) 
2. In pathol., a disease or affection in which 
only one organ or function is disordered. 

monopersonal (mon-6-pér’son-al),a. [< Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + L. persona, person: see person- 
al.} In theol., having but one person or one 
mode of existence. 

monopetalous (mon-6-pet’a-lus), a. [= F. 
att Mapas = Sp. monopétalo = Pg. It. mono- 
petalo, < Gr. udvog, single, + zérador, leaf (pet- 


monopetalous 


al).] In bot., having the petals united into one 
pies by their edges: more properly gamopeta- 
ous or sympetalous. 

monop ous (mo-nof’a-nus), a. 
vogaryc, visible alone, ¢ (ir. uovoc, single, alone, 
+ gaivectar, appear.] Having an appearance 
similar to something else; resembling each 
other. [Rare.] Imp. Dict. 

Monophlebites (mon’6-fle-bi’téz), n. pl. (NL., 
< Gr. pdvoc, single, + @zéy (92e3-), @ Vein, + 
-ites, E.-ite2.] A tribe or section of the homop- 
terous subfamily Coccine, including the largest 
bark-lice known. Some Australian forms are 
nearly two inches long. 

monophobia (mon-6-f0’bi-i), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Hovoc, Single, + -do,3ia, ¢ g¢3eo0ar, fear (D $6,306, 
fear).) In pathol., morbid dread of being left 
alone. 

monophonic (mon-é-fon’ik), a. [« monophon-y 
+ -ic.] Same as monodic. 

monophonous (mon’6-f6-nus), @. [< Gr. povd- 
gwvoc, With but one voice or sound, <¢ Gr. povoc 
single, + ¢dwv7, voice. } Producing a single sound 
or note at one time: said of an instrument. 

monophony (mon’6-f6-ni),n. [As monophon-ous 
+ -y°.] Same as monody, 1. 

monophote (mon’6-fét), n. ([«< Gr. udévoc, single, 
+ gu¢ (gor-), light.] Anelectric are-lamp regu- 
lator designed to work in single series, or on the 
parallel-are system, between the leads of an 
electric-light cireuit. More fully named mono- 
phote regulator. 

monophthalmus (mon-of-thal’mus),. [NL., 

Gr. povddla7uoc, one-eyed, < povoc, single, + o¢- 
GaAudc, the eye.] In teratol., a monster with one 
eye; a cyclops. 

The term anophthalmus unilateralis would seem to serve 


better... than the term monophthalmua, Sune some 
writers. Medical Neies, LII. 636. 


monophthong (mon’of-théng), n.  [< Gr. uovd- 
gfoyyoc, of or with but one sound, containing 
but one vowel; as a noun, a single vowel; < 
fovoc, single, + 966y;0c, sound. Cf. diphthong.] 
1. A simple vowel-sound. 
Again, the sound of the so-called long English a in make, 


paper, &c., although once a monophthong, is now pro- 
nounced as a diphthong. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 782. 


2. A combination of two written vowels pro- 
nounced as one. 
monophthongal (mon‘of-théng-gal), a. [< 


Monophysite (m6-nof’i-sit), n. and a. 


— 
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Gr. yovogr7yc, of simple nature, single, as teeth 


monopolical 


monophyodont (mon-6-fi’6-dont),a.andn. [< monopleurobranchian (mon-6-pl8-r6-brang’- 


ki-an),d.andn. [< a pennies + -ian.] 


(< povoc, single, + gvecy, produce), + odoi'¢ (odovT-) Same as munopleurobranch. 


teeth: opposed to diphyodont and polyphyodont. 
IT. x. An animal having only one set of teeth. 


Monophyodonta (mon-6-fi-6-don’ti), n. pl. 


(NL.: see monophyodont.] Adivision of mam- 
mals containing those which are monophyo- 
dont, as the cetaceans. Sir R. Oven. 

[= F. 


monophysite, < LGr. uovodvaitnc, one who held 
that Christ has but one nature, ¢ Gr. jévoc, single, 
+ oor, nature: see physic.) I,n. One who holds 
that there is but one nature in Christ; more 
specifically, one of a sect which teaches that 
there is but one commingled or compound na- 
ture in Christ, partly divine and partly human, 
in contradistinction to the orthodox doctrine 
that by the incarnation two complete and per- 
fect natures, the divine and the human, are 
united without confusion or mutation in the one 


person of Christ. Among Monophysites in the wider 
sense are included the Eutychians and Monothelites. The 
sect of Eutychians was founded by Eutyches, who was con- 
demned at the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. They taught 
that there is but one nature in Christ, the divine. The 
Monophysites properly so called bold that the divine and 
human natures in Christ are combined into one compos- 
ite nature. ‘The first leaders of the Monophysites, and 
founders of the present Monophysite or Coptic Church 
of Egypt, were Dioscorus, condemned at Chalcedon (died 
A. D. 454), and Timothy Elurus (‘Cat’), made patriarch 
A. D. 457, In later times their most important leader was 
Severus, about A. D. 520, whose followers were called Se- 
vertans, Corrupticole, or Phthartolatre, while those of an 
opposite Monophysite sect were known as Juliantsts, A ph- 
thartodocete, and Phantasiasta, In the sixth century the 
Monophysites spread widely in Syria, and were named 
Jacobites, from Jacob Baradeus, Bishop of Edessa, 541- 
78. At varions times the Monophysites divided into a 
great number of sects, known by more than thirty dif- 
ferent titles. These represented different shades of ori- 
ginal Eutychianism and Monophysitism and attempts at 
approach to orthodoxy. The most subtle form of Monophy- 
sitism is Monothelitism (which see). Monophysitism is 
at the opposite pole of doctrine to Nestorianism, the ortho- 
dox doctrine as to the nature of Christ lying midway be- 
tween the two. As distinguished from the Monophysites, 
the orthodox are called Diphysites and Melchites. At the 
Ree day the two great bodies of Monophysites are the 
‘opts and the Syrian Jacobites. The Armenian Church is 
also often regarded as Monophysite or Eutychian, and the 
Maronites before their submission to the Roman Church 
were Monothelites. See <Acephali (b), Agnoecte, Theopa- 
schite, Tritheist. 
II. a. Same as Monophysitical. 


monophthong + -al.) Consisting of or pertain- Monophysitical (mon’0-fi-sit’i-kal),a. [< Mo- 


ing to a monophthong. 
monophthongization (mon -of -théng-gi-za’- 
shon), nm. [< monophthongize + See 
reduction of a diphthong to a single sound. 
Examples of the monophthongization of et, 80 far as they 


are found in the text of the Homeric poems. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 420. 


monophthongize (mon’ of- théng-giz), v. t.; 
pret. and pp. monophthongized, ppr. monoph- 
thongizing. [<monophthong + -ize.] Toreduce 
in enunciation to a single sound. 

A monophthongized diphthong. 
Amer, Jour. Philol., V1. 485. 
monophyletic (m6n’6-fi-let’ik), a. Ke Gr. povd- 
gvAoc, Of one tribe, < Gr. pdvoc, single, + gvA7, 
a tribe, > dviAérnc, a tribesman, ¢vdetixdc, be- 
longing to a tribesman: see phylum.] Of or 
pertaining to a single phylum: said of a group 
of any grade in zodlogy, with reference to the 
origin of all the members of such group from a 
common ancestor: opposed to polyphyletic. The 
monophyletic hypothesis, in its logical application to the 
animal kingdom, derives all animals from a single proto- 
type; it is equivalent to the monogenetic hypothesis in 

phylogeny. 

My gastreea theory, on which I base the monophyletic ge- 


nealogy of the animal kingdom. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 247. 


monophylitic (mon’6-fi-lit’ik), a. An errone- 

ous form of monophyletic. 
Polyphylitic origin, so far from being improbable, is as 
likely an occurrence as monophylitte origin. 
Sqilas, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 426. 
monophylline (mon-6-fil’in), a. [As mono- 
phyll-ous + -inel.] Same as monophyllous. 
monophyllous (mon-6-fil’us), a. [= F. mono- 
phylle = Pg. monophilo = It. monofilo, < Gr. povd- 
gv/Ao¢, having but one leaf, < povoc, single, + 
giAdov, leaf.) In bot., having but one leaf; 
formed of one leaf. 

Monophyllus (mon-6-fil’us), ». [NL., < Gr. pové- 
guAAoc, having but one leaf: see monophyllous.] 
A genus of leaf-nosed bats of the family Phyl- 
lostomide, founded by Leach in 1822. AM. red- 
mani is a West Indian species, about 12 inches 
in extent, and of a grayish-brown color. 


monoplacid (mon’6-plas-id), a. 


monoplacula (mon-6-plak’i-li), n.; 


monoplacular (mon-6-plak’i-lir), a. 


monoplast (mon’6-plast), 7. 


monoplastic (mon-6-plas’ tik), a. 


nophysite + -ic-al.]) Of or pertaining to the 
Monophysites or their doctrines; of the nature 


[< Mo- 
nophysite + -ism.] The doctrines of the Mo- 
nophysites. Compare diphysitism. 
Eutychianism revived in the form of Monophysitism, or 
the doctrine that Christ had but one composite nature. 
It makes the humanity of Christ a mere accident of the 


immutable divine nature. 
Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 62. 


[< Gr. pdvoc 
single, + zaaxoic, a flat cake: see placenta. | 
Having but one madreporic plate, as a star- 
fish: distinguished from polyplacid. 


The of the doctrines of the Monophysites. 
Monophysitism (m6-nof’i-si-tizm), x. 


pl. mono- 
pee (-le). [NL., < Gr. pévoc, single, + 
. placula, q. v.] A single-layered germ; a 
pace of one layer of cells, formed by vertical 
ssion of the germ: opposed to diploplacula. 
Hyatt, Proce. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 89. 
(< mono- 
nlacula + -ar8.] Single-layered, as a germ; 
aving the characteristics of a monoplacula. 


monoplaculate (mon-6-plak’i-lat), a. [< mono- 


A, 


(< Gr. pévoc, sin- 
gle, + Aaordc, formed, molded,< zAdocecv, form, 
mold.] An organism consisting of a single 
cell; a simple or homogeneous form-element. 
[< monoplast 
Of or pertaining to a monoplast. 


lacula + -ate1.] Same as monoplacular. 
yatt. 


+ -ic.] 


monoplegia (mon-6-plé6‘ji-#), n. (NL., < Gr. 


povoc, single, + Ayn, stroke.] In pathol., pa- 
ralysis limited to a single part, as of one arm or 
leg. Compare hemiplegia, paraplegia. 


monopleurobranch (mon-é-plé’r6-brangk), a. 


and n. [< Gr. puévoc, single, + mAerpd, side, + 
Bpayzua, gills.) J, a. Having gills on only one 
side; of or pertaining to the 
chiata. 

IT, n. Amemberof the Monopleurobranchiata. 


ki-#), mn. pl. [NL.: see monopleurobranch.] 
Same as Monopleurobranchiata. 


monopodial (mon-6-p6’di-al), a. 


monopodic (mon-6-pod’ik), a. 


monop 


onopleurobran- monopolert, n. 


(< LGr. woe = E. tooth.) J, a. Having only one set of Monopleurobranchiata (mon-6-plé-r6-brang- 


ki-a’ti), n. pl. [NL.: see monopleurobranch.] A 
suborder of opisthobranchiate gastropods hav- 
ing plumose gills usually on one side, the right, 
under the edge of the mantle. This name was pro- 
pore by De Blainville in 1825 as that of the third order of 

is Paracephalophora monoica, divided into 4 families, as 
the sea-hares and their allies. It is synonymous with Tec- 


tibranchiata of Cuvier. The group is also called Pomato- 
branchiata. Also Monopleurobranchia. J. E. Gray, 1821. 


monopleurobranchiate (mon-6-plé-r6-brang’- 


ki-at),a.andn. ([< monopleurobranch + -ate}.] 
Same as monopleurobranch. 


Monopneumona (mon-op-nii’m6-nik), x. pil. 


[NL., neut. pl.: see Monopneumones.]) A divi- 
sion of Dipneusta or Dipnoi, containing those 
dipnoans which are single-lunged: distinguish- 
ed from Dipneumona. The only existing rep- 
resentative is Ceratodus. 


Monopneumones (mon-op-nii’m6-néz), n. pl. 


([NL., < Gr. pévoc, single, + zvebywr, lung, usu- 
ally pl. rveiuovec, the lungs.) Same as Monop- 
neumona. 


Monopneumonia (mon/op-nii-m6’ni-#), n. pl. 


[NL.: see Monopneumones.] Same as Monop- 
neumona. 


monopneumonian (mon ‘ op-nii-md’ni- an), a. 


andn. [As Monopneumonia + -an.] I, a. Hav- 
ing only one lung: specifically applied to the 
Monopneumonia,. 

II. n». A lung-fish, as Ceratodus. 


monopneumonous Foe Havnesde a. 


[As Monopneumones + -ous.| Having only one 
lung; of or pertaining to the Monopneumona, 
Monopneumones, or Monopneumonia. 


Monopnoa (mo-nop’n6-ii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. u6- 


voc, single, + -7vooc, breathing, < zverv, breathe. ] 
In Owen’s classification, a ‘‘subelass of Rep- 
tilia,” containing all reptiles which breathe in 
one way only —that is, by lungs: distinguished 
from Dipnoa or Branchiotoca, which breathe in 
two ways— that is, either by gills first and lungs 
afterward in the case of the same individual, 
or some of them by gills and others by lungs. 
In this scheme, not easy to define satisfactorily, Prof. 
Owen makes his “class Reptilia” cover not only Reptilia 
in the usual sense, but also Amphibia or Batrachia. His 
Dipnoa are then conterminous with Amphibia proper. 
He divides Monopnoa into the orders Pterosauria, Dino- 
sauria, Crocodilia, Chelonia, Lacertilia, Ophidia, Anomo- 
dontia, Sauropterygia, and Ichthyopterygia. Comp. Anat. 
Vert. (1868), LIT. 350. 


monopode (mon’6-p6d),a.andn. [Cf. LL. mono- 


podius, one-footed, L. monopodium, a table or 
stand with one foot, ¢ Gr. povdroue (sovorod-), 
one-footed, < “évoc, single, + moi¢ (zod-) = E. 
foot.) I. a. Having but one foot. 

II. n. 1. Any object supported on one foot 
only; specifically, one of a fabled race of men 


having but one leg. These. the Monoscelli or 8ci- 
opodes, are described by Pliny (Hist. Nat., viii.) as dwell- 
ing in Ethiopia, and as poeeene a single foot, so large 
that it served when held up to shade them from the sun 
when they lay down to rest. 


The monopodes, sheltering themselves from the sun be- 

neath their single umbrella-like foot. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 172. 

2. In dot., same as monopodium. 
[< monopodi- 
um + -al.] Resembling or after the manner of 
a@ monopodium. 
[As monopod-y 
+ -ic.] In pros., constituting a single foot; of 
or pertaining to a single foot, or a measure con- 
sisting ina ees foot: a8, monopodic measure- 
ment: opposed to dipodice. 
um (mon-0-p0’di-um), .; pl. mono- 
odia (-&). [NL., neut. of LL. monopodius, < 

r. povérovc, one-footed: see monopode.] In 
bot., an: axis of growth which continues to ex- 
tend at the apex in the direction of previous 
growth, while lateral structures of hke kind 
are produced beneath it in acropetal succes- 
sion. Goebel. Compare sympodium and dichot- 
omy. 


monopody (mon’6-pod-i), 2.; pl. monopodies 


(-iz). [« LL. monopodia, ¢ Gr. povorodia, a 
single foot, esp. a8 a measure, ¢ pdvoc, single, + 
moc (7od-) = EB. foot.) In pros., a measure 
consisting of but one foot: opposed to dipody. 
See measure, 11. 

[< OF. monopolier (F. monopo- 
leur), < monopole, monopoly: see monopoly.) A 
monopolist. Cotgrave. 


Monopleurobranchia (mon-6-plé-r6-brang’- monopolicalt (mon-6-pol‘i-kal), a. [« *mono- 


polie (= Pg. monopolico) (< monopol-y + -ic) + 
-al.]_ Monopolistie. 


monopolical 


I wish, according to the decree of Darius, that whosoeuer 
is an enemy to our peace, and seeketh, either by getting 
monipol patents or by forging vniust tales, to der 
our welfare, that his house was pulled downe. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 58. 


monopolisation, monopolise, etc. See monop- 
olization, ete. 

monopolist (m6-nop’s-list), n. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
monopolista; as monopol-y + -ist.] 1. One who 
monopolizes or possesses 8 monopoly; one who 
has exclusive command or control of any branch 
of trade or article of commerce; specifically, a 
buyer up of the whole of a commodity in market 
for the purpose of selling at an advanced price; 
one having a license or privilege granted by 
authority for the sole buying or selling of any 
commodity. See monopoly.—2. One who ob- 
tains, assumes, or occupies anything to the 
exclusion of others: as, a monopolist of advan- 
tages. 

monopolistic (m6-nop-6-lis’tik), a. [< monop- 
olist + -ic.] Relating to a monopoly or to a 
system of monopolies; of a kind promoted by 
monopoly; existing for the maintenance of a 
monopoly: as, monopolistic abuses; a monopo- 
listic corporation. 

monopolitant (mon-6-pol’i-tan), ». [As mo- 
nopolite + -an, after the erroneously assumed 
analogy of cosmopolitan, etc.] A monopolist. 

Hee was no diving politician, 


Or project-seeking monopolitan. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Narea.) 

Monopolitans of starch, tin, fish, cloth, oil, vin , salt, 
and what not. Quoted in Oldys’s Sir Walter Raleigh’ 

monopolitet (m6-nop’6-lit),. [< monopol-y + 
-ite, after the erroneously assumed analogy of 
cosmopolite.] Same as monopolist. 

You marchant Mercers, and M ites, 
Gain-greedy Chap-men, periur’d Hypocrites. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 
monopolization (m6-nop’6-li-zé’shon), ». [< 
monopolize + -ation.] The act or process of 
monopolizing. Also spelled monopolisation. 
monopolize (m6-nop’6-liz), v. 4; pret. and pp. 
monopolized, ppr. monopolizing. (=F. monopo- 
liser = Sp. monopolizar = Pg. monopolisar ; as 
monopol-y + -ize.] 1. To obtain a monopoly of; 
have an exclusive right of trading in: as, to 
monopolize all the corn in a district. 

The Arabs have a law et if three camels depart at the 
same time, the convent shall be obliged to pay _ 
ters; which I suppose is designed to prevent any one b 
with several camels monopoanG the whole business of 
conveying the monks. 

Pococke, Deacription of the East, I. 159. 
2. To obtain or engross the whole of; obtain 
exclusive possession of. 


As if this age had monopolized all goodness to itself. 


Gold alone does Passion move, 
Gold monopolizes Love! 
Cowley, Anacreontics, vii. 
Also + sea monopolise. 
monopolizer (m6-nop’6-li-zér), n. Same as 


monopolist, especially in sense 2: as, a monopo- 
lizer of conversation. Also spelled monopoliser. 
Those senseless monopotizers of time that form the court 


of a duke. Shelley, in Dowden, I. 204. 
monopoly (m6-nop’36-li), n.; pl. monopolies (-liz). 
[= F. monopole = Bp. Pg. It. monopolio, < L. 


monopolium, < Gr. povord/ioy, a right of exclu- 
sive sale, whia, exclusive sale, monopoly, 
< pévoc, sole, + rwdeiv, barter, sale.} 1. An ex- 
clusive privilege to carry on a traffic. 


Monopolies are much the same offence in other branches 
of trade that engrossing is in provisions, being a license 
or privilege allowed by the king for the sole buying and 

ng, making, working, or using of any thing whatao- 
ever; whereby the subject in general is restrained from 
that liberty of manufacturing or trading which he had be- 
fore. Blackstone, Com. (ed. Waite), IV. 159. 


2. Specifically, in Eng. constitutional hist., and 
hence sometimes in Amer. law, such an exclu- 
sive privilege when granted by the crown or 
state to an individual, association, or corpora- 
tion, for the sake of the pecuniary advantage of 


its exclusiveness. A privilege not granted by the state, 
but secured by buying ap the cle, is termed by the Eng- 
lish law engrossing. e <—_ objection to a speed en 
in this sense of the word, is that it can be secured only by 
forbidding all other citizens except the favored grantee to 
exercise a common-law right. Exclusive privileges grant- 
ed by the state to a limited number of persons for the sake 
of Mimaabtase the state the better to regulate the traflic for 
the protection of the rest of the community, as in case of 
banking franchises, liquor traffic, etc., are not deemed mo- 
nopolies, although the same privileges would be, if con- 
ferred on a single or a very few grantees, for the sake of 
the pecuniary benefittothem. Sothe exclusive privileges 
conferred on inventors and authors, by the patent and copy- 
right lawa, for the sake of the encouragement of the arts 
and literature, and extending only to articles originally de- 
vised under that encouragement, are not deemed monopo- 
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lies. Both these classes of grants have, however, been con- 
ama by some as partaking of the character of monopo- 
es. 


If any man, out of his own wit, industry, or endeavour, 
find out anything beneficial to the Commonwealth, or bring 
out any new invention which every subject of this king- 
dom may use, yet, in regard of his pains and travel there- 
in, her Majesty perhaps is pleased to grant him a privi- 
lege to use the same only, by himself or his deputies, for 
acertaintime. This is one kind of Monopoly. metimes 
there is a glut of things, when they be in excessive quan- 
tity, as perhaps of corn; and perhaps her Majesty gives 
licence of transportation tooneman. This is another kind 
of Monopoly. Sometimes there is a scarcity or a small 
quantity ; and the like is granted also. 

Bacon, in E. A. Abbott’s Account of his Life and Works. 


I will have no private monopolies, to enrich one man, and 
beggar a multitude. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 68. 


He thinks he can never trade to his advantage unless he 
can have the monopoly of everything he values. South. 


3. In polit. econ., and as used in a general sense 
in law, such an exclusive privilege to carry on 
8 traffic, or deal in or control a given class of 
articles, as will enable the holder to raise prices 
materially above what they would be if the traf- 
fic or dealing were free to citizens generally. 
In this sense, that exclusive control of a particular kind of 
produc: which results from the Jett iniate ownership of 
he only land from which it can be obtained, as in the case 
of some mineral waters, or earths, or ores, is sometimes 
spoken of as a natural monopoly, in contrast to the arti/i- 
ctal ton teas created by state grant. See virtual mo- 
nopoly, below. : , 
4. That which is the subject of a monopoly: 
as, in Bengal opium is a monopoly.—5. The 
possession or assumption of anything to the 
exclusion of other possessors: thus, a man is 
popularly said to have a monopoly of any busi- 
nee of which he has acquired complete con- 
trol. 
Jonson, who, by studying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 


ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. 
: den, tr. of Juvenal, Ded. 


Caleb hain’t no 'y to court the seenoreetas. 
aiding PY Biglow Papers, 1st ser., il. 


6. Loosely, 8 company or corporation which 


enjoys @ mono ly.— Monopoly an English 
statute of 1623 (21 Jas. I., c. 8), eclatag al monopolies 
for the manufacture, sale, or use of anything to be void, 
excepting to inventors their parent righte. Also known 
as the Statute of Monopolies.— Virtual monopoly, a term 
in constitutional law and the history of legislation (the ap- 
propriate pear of which have been much contest- 
ed) used to characterize a business which, though not de- 
clared by law to be a monopoly or exclusive franchise pro- 
tected as such, as by a patent or an exclusive charter, is yet 
so related to the great channels and currents of commerce 
that the allowing of it to enjoy the same protection as 
other private proper and business secures to it indirect- 
ly exclusive advantages substantially equivalent to a legal 
monopoly. Thus the great grain-elevators of modern com- 
merce, although erected as private property on private 
landg, if by their situation they have exclusive advantages 
for the transfer of grain from vessels at the wharf to the 
railroad terminus of a trunk-line, are said to constitute 
a virtual monopoly, because, if not subjected to a legisla- 
tive power to restrict their Send such as other private 
property and business are not subjected to, they might be 
conducted in a manner oppressive to commerce, 


monopolyloguet (mon-6-pol’i-log), ». [< Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + zoAtAoyoc, much talking, < odbc, 
many, much, + Afyev, speak.] An entertain- 
ment in which a single actor sustains many 
characters. Brande. 

monoprionidian (mon-6-pri-6-nid’i-an), a. [< 
Qr. , Single, + rplov, a saw (< pie, saw), 
+ -idtov, dim. suffix, + Ba Having small 
uniserial serrations; uniserrulate: specifically 
applied to those graptolites or rhabdophorous 
colenterates which have the cells or hydrothe- 
ces in a single row: opposed to diprionidian. 


monopteral (m6-nop’te-ral), a. [< monopteron 
+ -al.] 1. In arch., formed as a monopteron. 
—2. In zool., having a single fin, wing, or alate 


art. 

Monopterid» (mon-op-ter’i-d6é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Monopterus + -ide.] A family of symbranchi- 
ate teleostean fishes, typified by the genus Mo- 
nopterus, having the shoulder- 
girdle directly connected with 
the skull, and the abdominal 
and caudal regions of the body 
excessively elongated. 

monopteron, monopteros (mo- 
nop’te-ron, -ros), n. [=F. 
monoptére = Sp. monopterio, < 
L. monopteros, ¢ Gr. povérrepoc, 
with only one row of pillars, < pdvoc, single, + 
zTepév, & Wing, &@ row of columns along the 
sides of a Greek temple.) Inarch., a type of 
temple or portico, usually with an inglosed cir- 
cular cella, composed of columns arranged in 
a sae and supporting a cupola or a conical 
roof. 


Plan of Monopteron. 


monorhine 


Monopteron.—-Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, near Rome. 


Monopterus (m6-nop’te-rus), n. [NL. (ef. Gr. 
povérrepoc, lit. having one wing (see monop- 
teron), < Gr. pévoc, single, + mrepdv, a wing. ] 
The typical genus of Monopterida, containing 
anguilliform or eel-like fishes whose fin-system 
is reduced to a continuous marginal membrane 
around the tail. M. javanicus is a common fish 
of the Indian archipelago, about 3 feet oue 

monopterygian (mo-nop-te-rij’i-an), a. and 7. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Monopterygii, or having 
their characters. 

II. n. A monopterygian fish. 

Monopterygii (m6-nop-te-rij’i-i), ett om 4 
Gr. povoc, single, + mrépvg (rrepvy-), fin.) Fishes 
whose fins are reduced to one. Bloch and 
Schneider. 

monoptote (mon’op-tét), n. [= F. monoptote, 
< LL. monoptotus (in neut. pl. monoptota), < 
LGr. povérrwroc, with but one case, < Gr. udvoc 
single, + xréowg (mrwr-), case, < wimrecy, fall. 
In gram., & noun or an adjective having but one 


case-form. A monoptote may be (a) a word with o 
one case in use, or (6) a word with but one case-form whic 
may be used for several or for all cases. 


monopus (mon’6-pus),”. (NL., < Gr. uovdrovc, 
one-footed, < uévoc, single, + mobe (mod-) = E. 
foot.] In teratol., a monster having but a 

woe ee v2 hind an sae ee 

onopylesz (mon-6-pil’6-6), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 

pévoc, single, + a a gate.] <A division 
of Pheodaria, containing those pheodarians 
which have only one pseudopodal opening: op- 
posed to Amphipylea. 

monopylean (mon-6-pil’é-an), a. and n. [As 
me sever +-an.] I, a. Having one pore or 
pseudopodal opening; pertaining to the Mono- 
pylee, or having their characters. 

II, ». A monopylean radiolarian. 

monopyrenous (mon’6-pi-ré’nus), a. [= F. 
monopyrene, < Gr. pdvoc, single, + mup#v, the 
stone of a fruit.) In dot., having but one nutlet 
or stone. 

monorchid (mo-nér’kid), a. [« monorchis, after 
orchid.) Having only one testicle; exhibiting 
or characterized by monorchism. 

monorchis (mo-nér’kis), .; pl. monorchides 
(-ki-d6éz). [< Gr. pévoc, single, + dpxic, testicle. ] 
An animal or a person having only one testicle. 


Monorchides, as they are called, have been known to be 
prolific. A. S. Taylor, Medical Jurisprudence, p. 726. 


monorchism (mo-nér’kizm),n. [As monorch(is) 


+ -ism.] The presence of only one testicle. 
monorganic (mon-dér-gan’ik), a. ([< Gr. udvoc, 

single, + dpyavov, organ: see organic.) Per- 

taining to or affecting one organ or set of or- 


ans. 

Monorhina (mon-6-ri/ni), n. pl. [NL.: see 
monorhine.) A primary division of the Verte- 
brata, or other major group of vertebrates, rep- 
resented by the Marsipobranchii (Cyclostomi or 
toundmouths), the lampreys and hags (Hypero- 
treta and real pearance in which the nasal pas- 
sage is single: distinguished from all other 
cranial vertebrates, or Amphirhina. Also, more 
correctly, Monorrhina. 

nonoehinal (mon’6-ri-nal),a. [« monorhine + 
-al.) Having the nostril single; monorhine. 

monorhine (mon’6-rin), a. and n. [¢ Gr. pd- 
voc, Single, + pic (Av-), the nose.] I, a. Having 
but one nasal | pracy single-nostriled: spe- 
cifically applied to the Monorhina. 


monorhine 


II. n. A monorhinal vertebrate, asa lamprey monostichous (m0-nos’ti-kus), a. 


or a hag. 
Also spelled monorrhine. 

monorime, monorhyme (mon’6-rim), 7”. [= 
F, monorime, < Gr. povoc, single, + E. rime2.] A 
composition in verse in which all the lines 
end with the same rime. 

Monorrhina, monorrhine, More correct forms 
of Monorhina, monorhine. 

monoschemic (mon-6-ské’mik),a. [< Gr. povd- 

~ oynuoc, ot but one form, < novoc, single, + oy7jua, 
form.) In ane. pros., cousisting of one form 
of foot throughout; containing spondees only 
or dactyls only: noting a variety of the dac- 
tylic hexameter. A hexameter said to contain only 
dactyls necessarily lacks the last syllable of the last dac- 
tyl—that is, contains five dactyls and a trochee. See 
izuchronal, 

monosemic (mon-6-sé’mik), a. [¢< Gr. povdan- 
noc, having but one signification, ¢ ovo, single, 
+ ojjua, a sign, mark, onueiov, & sign, mark, 
unit of time, mora.] In ane. pros., consisting 
in or equal to a single semeion (mora or unit 
of time); equivalent to or constituting an or- 
dinary or normal short; monochronous: as, & 
MONnOSEMIC BYSIS; & monosenlic pause. See di- 
semic, trisemic, 

monosepalous (mon-6-sep’a-lus).a. [= F. 
monoseépale ; ¢ Gr. uévoc, single, + NL. sepalum, 
sepal.] In bot., having the sepals united by 
their edges: more properly gamosepalous. 

monosiphonous (mon-6-si’fon-us), a. [< Gr. 
povoc, single, + cigwy, siphon: see siphon.) Hav- 
ing a single siphon; not polysiphonous: applied 
in botany to certain of the higher algm (Flori- 
dew) in which the siphons or pericentral tubes 
are wanting. See siphon. 

monosist (m6-n0’sis), ». [¢ Gr. uérworc, solitari- 
ness, separation, ¢ vovovv, make single or soli- 
tary. < “ovoc, single: see monad.] In bot., the 


isolation of an organ from the rest. Cooke, 
Manual. 
Monosomata (mon-6-s0’ma-ti), 2. pl. [NL., 


neut. pl. of monosomatus: see monosomatous.] 
An order of Rhizopoda, containing simple single- 
eelled or unicellular forms, naked or eapsulated, 
such as the families Proteide and Arcellida. 
They are the ordinary normal amebiform pro- 
tozoans. 

monosomatous (mon-6-so0m’a-tus), a. [« NL. 
monosomatus,< Gr. pdvoc, single, + capa (cwjiat-), 
body.] Having a single body—that is, cell; 
unicellular, as a rhizopod. 

monospasm (mon’6-spazm),2. [< Gr. uévoc, sin- 
gle, + ozaocudc, a spasm. ] In pathol., spasm of 
. particular part, as a limb or portion of a 

imb. 

monosperm (mon’6-spérm), n. [= F. mono- 
sperme = Sp. monospermo, ¢ Gr. uévoc, single, + 
ozépua, seed: see sperm.) <A plant that has 
only one seed. 

monospermal (mon-6-spér’mal), a. [< mono- 
sperm + -al.] Same as monospermous. 

monospermous (mon-0-spér’mus), a. [< mono- 
sperm + -ous.] In bot., having one seed only. 

monospherical (mon-6-sfer’i-kal), a. [« Gr. 
fLovoc, single, + ogaipa, sphere: see spherical. ] 
Consisting of or having a single sphere. 

monospondylic (mon’6-spon-dil’ik), a. [< Gr. 
Lovoc, single, + ozdvdu/0¢, a joint of the back- 
bone.] Having a single centrum, asa vertebra; 
without intercentra, as a vertebral column; 
not diplospondylic or embolomerous. 

monospored (mon’6-spérd), a. [< Gr. pévoc, 
single, + ozdpoc, a seed, + -ed2.] Same as mono- 
sporous. 

monosporous (mon’6-spor-us), a. 
single, + oxdpos, a seed.) In mycology, hav- 
ing but a single spore, as the threads of Garia 
intricata or the ascus of Pertusaria communis. 

monostachous (mo-nos’ta-kus), a. [< Gr. udvoc, 
single, + craxve, an ear of corn, a spike.] In 
bot., having a single spike. 

Monostega (m6-nos’te-gii), ». pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of *monostequs: see monostegous.] A divi- 
sion of foraminifers, 

monostegous (m0-nos’te-gus), a [« NL. *mo- 
nostequs, < Gr. pévoc, single, + oréyoc, for Té;0¢, 
aroof.] Having a single covering; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Wonosteqa. 

monostich (mon’6-stik), ». [= F. monostique 
= Sp. mondstico, monostiquio = It. monostico, < 
LL. monostichum, monostichium, (Gr. povoatexos, 
consisting of but one verse, neut. vovdortyor, a 
single verse, < uévoc, single, + o7iyoc, a line, 
verse.] A single or isolated verse; also. an 
epigram or a poem consisting of but one verse. 


Monostomata (mon-6-st6’ma-ti), n. pl. 


Monostomea (mon-6-st6’mé-ii), n. 


Monostomidz (mon-6-st0’mi-dé), n. pl. 


monostrophe (mo-nos’ tr6-fé), 7. 


monostrophic (mon-0-strof’ik), a. 


[< Gr. pdvog, | 
monosy (mon’0-si), a. 


3844 


[< Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + oriyoc, a line. Cf. monostich.]  Ar- 
ranged in one vertical row, rank, or series, as 
the flowers in the spike of some species of Spi- 
ranthes ; uniserial: opposed to distichous. 


monostigmatous (mon-6-stig’ma-tus),a. [¢ 


Gr. roc, single, + oti;ua, point, stigma: see 
stigma.) In bot., having only one stigma. 
[NL., 
neut. pl. of monostomatus : see monostomatous. | 
1. A suborder of acalephs, or discophoran Hy- 
drozoa: same as Monostomea.—2, A prime se- 
ries or division of Metazoa, including all met- 
azole animals excepting the sponges or Poly- 
stomata. Huxley, Quart. Jour. Micros. Scei., 
1875. 


monostomatous one ron 2 i) a. [< 


NL. monostomatus (ef. Gr. povoatopioc), < Gr. ud- 
voc, single, + oréua, the mouth.] Havinga sin- 
gle mouth, pore, or stoma; of or pertaining to 
the Monostomata: opposed to polystomatous. 
ul. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. wovdotouos, having a single enouth: gee mono- 
stoma fone An order of acalephs, or discopho- 
ran Hydrozoa, with single central mouth and 


one polypite. They are free oceanic jelly-fishes, some 
of them of enormous size, the disk 6 or 7 feet in diameter, 
and the tentacles trailing 50 feet. The leading forms are 
Pelagia, Cyanea, and Aurelia, each of them type of a fam- 
ily. Also Monostuma, Honostome, Monostomata, and Pe- 
layiada. 


monostomean (mon-6-st6’mé-an), a. and n. 


[< Monostomea + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Monostomea, or having their characters. 

Il. n. A jelly-fish of the order Monostomea. 
[NL., 
€ Monostomum + -ide.] A family of digeneous 
parasitic worms of the order Trematoda, repre- 
sented by the genus Monostomum. 


Monostomum (m6-nos’to6-mum),». [NL., ¢ Gr. 


poveotouoc, having a single mouth: see monosto- 
matous.| A genus of flukes or trematoid worms, 
typical of the family Mounostomide, of an oval- 
elongated form, with only one sucker which sur. 
rounds the mouth, a strong pharynx, and the 
sexual openings near the anterior end of the 
body. Several species of these parasites are named, as 
M. mutabile, which is viviparous and infests birds; M. b:- 
partituin, from the gills of fishes; M. lentis, found in the 
crystalline lens of the human eye. Also called Monostoma. 
See cuts under cercaria. 


strophus, < Gr. novéarpodgos, consisting of a single 
kind of strophe, < o¢, single, + orTpod7, a 
strophe: see chophed In pros., a poem in which 
all the strophes or stanzas are of the same 
metrical form. 

(< Gr. povo- 
oTpogikdc, < povdotpogoc, consisting of a single 
kind of strophe: see monostrophe.] In pros., 
consisting of a succession of systems or stro- 
pe all of which are of the same metrical 


monosyllabism (mon-0-sil’a-bizm), 2. 


monosyll 


monosymmetric (mon’0-si-met’ rik), a. 


monota (m6-n6’ ti), ».; pl. monote (-té). 


monotelephone (mon-6-tel’e-fon), n. 


[< LL. mono- monotelephonic (mon-6-tel-e-fon’ik), a. 


monotheism 


monosyllabically (mon’6-si-lab’i-kal-i), adr. 


In monosyllables; with the use of soe ear haaes 
[=F. 
monosyllabisme; as monosyllab(le) + -ism.] 1. A 
predominance of monosyllables ; the exclusive 
use of monosyllables: as, the monosyllabism of 
Chinese.— 2. The state of being monosyllabic; 
the character of a monosyllable. 


monosyllable (mon’6-sil-a-bl), n. 


a [For *mono- 
syllabe (as syllable for *syllabe) = F. monosyl- 
labe = Sp. monosilabo = Pg. monosyllabo = It. 
monosillaba, & monosyllable, < L. monosylla- 
bus, < Gr. povoct'77a;3o¢, of one syllable, ¢ pdvroc, 
single, + ov//a,37, syllable: see syllable.) A 
word of one syllable. 


She dealt in nothing but in monosyllables, as if to have 
spoken words of greater length would have cracked her 
voice. kker, Lanthorne and Candle-Light, i 


monosyllable (mon’6-sil-a-bl), v. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. monosyllabled, ppr. monosyllabling. [< mon- 
osyllable, n.| To express in or reduce to one 
syllable. [Rare.] 
Nine tailors, if rightly spelled, 
Into one man are monosyllabled. Cleaveland. 
sm (mon-6-sil’o-jizm), n. [« Gr. 
Hovoc, single, + E. syllogism.) <A syllogism 
viewed as an isolated and independent whole. 


monosyllogistic (mon -6-sil-6-jis’ tik), a. K 


monosyllog-ism + -istic.] Consisting of a single 
syllogism.— Monosyllogistic proof. See ee . 
r. 
uévoc, Single, + E. symmetry + -ic.) In crys- 
tal., noting that system of erystallization in 
which there is but one plane of symmetry, the 
clinodiagonal plane: same as monoclinic. 


monosymmetrical (mon’6-si-met’ ri- kal), a. 


[< Gr. uévoc, single, + E. symmetric + -al.] In bot., 
applied to flowers or other structures which 
can be bisected into similar halves in only one 
plane: synonymous with zyqgomorphous. 

[NL., 


€ Gr. puévetog for povoiatoc, one-eared, < pévoc, 
single, + ov¢ (wr-), ear, handle: see earl.] A 
one-handled vase. 
Amphora with small monota beside it. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorunm, p. 521. 
[< Gr. 
povoc, single, + E. telephone.] A telephone 
adapted for transmitting or receiving a sound 
of definite pitch or frequency of vibration. " 
[As 


monotelephone + -ic.) Adapted for transmit- 
ting one note or sound of definite pitch. 


monotessaron (mon-6-tes’a-ron), n.; pl. mono- 


tessara (-rii), [NL., < Gr. udvoc, single, + réa- 
capec, four.] A Scriptural narrative prepared 
from a collation of the four evangelists; a har- 
mony of the four gospels; a diatessaron. 


monothalaman (mon-6-thal’a-man), a. and n. 


[< monothalam-ous + -an.] Same as monotha- 


lamian. 


orm; of or pertaining to such a succession of Monothalamia (mon’6-tha-la’mi-&), n. pl. 


systems. Monostrophic composition is a subdivision of 
antistrophic compvsition, and is opposed to composition 
by pericopes. Most English poems which are composed 
in strophes or stanzas are monostrophic (as, for instance, 
our ordinary ballads, short- and long-meter hymns, ete.) — 
composition by pericopes being limited to imitations of 
the Greek dramatists and lyric poets. See systematic. 


monostyle! (mon’6-stil),a. [< Gr. uévoc, single, 


+ E. style1.]_ Inarch., having the same style of 
architecture throughout. Oxford Glossary. 


monostyle? (mon’o-stil),a. [< Gr. pévoc, single, 


+ orv/oc, pillar: see style2.] In arch., having 
or consisting of a single shaft: applied to me- 
dieval pillars, in contradistinction to polystyle. 


monostylous (mon’6-sti-lus), a. (As monostyle 


+ -ous.] In bot., having only one style. 

NL. (Morren, 1852), 
¢ Gr. pévwcic, singleness, < uovoiy, make single, 
< zévoc, single: see monad.] In bot., an abnor- 
mal condition in which organs that are ordi- 
narily entire, or more or less united, have be- 
come split or disunited, as when @ normally 


entire leaf becomes lobed or partite. Itincludes 
two kinds of abnormal isolation — (a) when the separation 
is congenital (adem-zy), and (b) when it is the result of the 


‘separation of parts previously joined (dialysis). 
monosyllabic (mon’6-si-lab’ik).a. [= F. mono- 


syllabique = Sp. monosildbico = Pg. monosylla- 
bico (ef. Sp. monosilabo = It. monosillabo, adj.), 
« L. monosyllabus, ¢ Gr. povoot?2a3oc, of one 
svllable, monosyllabic: see monosyllable.] 1. 
Consisting of one syllable: as, a monosyllabic 
word.— 2. Consisting of words of one svlla- 
ble: as, a monosyllabic verse.— Monosyllabic 
echo, an echo of such kind that separate monosyllables 


are dtstinetly heard. This requires that the reflecting 
surface be about 112 feet from the observer. See echo. 


monothecal (mon-6-thé’kal). a. 


monotheism (mon’6-thé-izm), 2. 


[NL., < Gr. udvoc, single, + @a/Aayocs, chamber: 
see thalamus.) 1. division of reticulate 
amcebiform protozoans, or Foraminifera, con- 
taining those whose test is single-chambered: 
opposed to Polythalamia. The term does not 
indicate any natural division of the foramini- 
fers. See cut under Foraminifera.—2. In 
conch., a division of Cephalopoda, containing 
those cephalopods whose shell is single-cham- 
bered, as the genus 4rgonauta. Lamarck. 


monothalamian (mon‘6-tha-la’mi-an), a. and 


n. [« Monothalamia + -an.] I, a. Single- 
chambered; unilocular; having but one com- 
partment: especially applied to Foraminifera 
of this character, in distinction from polytha- 
lamian. See cut under Foraminifera. 

II, ~. An organism whose test or shell is 
unilocular or monothalamous: said of cephalo- 
pods, and especially of foraminifers. 

Also monothalaman, 


monothalamous (mou-6-thal’a-mus), a. [< Gr. 


povoc, single, + @d/zauoc, chamber: see thalu- 
mus.] 1, In bot., single-chambered; having 
but one compartment; uniloeular: applied to 
galls upon plants, and also rarely (as by Tuck- 
erman) to the apothecia of certain lichens.— 
2. In entom., having but one cavity: applied 
to the nests or galls of insects when they have 
only a single chamber. 

[< Gr. pedro, 
single, + (xn, case, receptacle: see theca. ] 
In bot., having only one loculament or cell of 
the pericarp. 

[= F. mono- 
théisme = Sp. monoteismo = Pg. monotheismo = 


monotheism 


It. monoteismo, ¢ Gr. udvoc, single, + 6edc, God: 
see theism. ] The doctrine or belief that there 
is but one God. 

monotheist (mon’6-thé-ist), ~. [= F. mono- 
théiste = Sp. monoteista, < Gr. udvoc, single, + 
Oedc, God: see theist.] One who believes that 
there is but one God. 

monotheistic (mon’6-thé-is’tik), a. [« mono- 
theist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to monotheism; 
of the nature of monotheism; believing in mon- 
otheism. 

Monotheletic (mon’6-the-let’ik), a. 
Monothelitic. 

Monotheletism (mon-6-thel’e-tizm), n. 
as Monothelitism, 

Closely connected with Monophysitism was Monothele- 

tim, or the doctrine that Christ has but one will, as he 
has but one person. Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 62. 


monothelious (mon-6-thé’li-us), a. (« Gr. sd- 
voc, single, + @jAvc, female.) In zodl., polyan- 
drous: noting species in which several males 
serve to fecundate a single female. 
Monothelism (m6-noth’e-lizm), n. [= F. mono- 
thelisme = Sp. monotelismo ; as monothel(ite) + 
~igm.) Same as Monothelitism. 
Monocthelism was the simple and natural consequence 
of Monophysitism, and originated from the endeavors 


which the State Church made in the seventh century to 
conciliate the Monophysites. Scha 


if-Herzog, Encyc. 

Monothelite (m6-noth’e-lit),n. (=F. monotheé- 
lite = Sp. It. monotelita, < LL. onothelita, < 
LGr. povoleAjra, the sect of the Monothelites 
(ef. povoéAnroc, of one will), < Gr. uévoc, single, 
+ dézev, will, > GeAnryc, one who wills.] One 
who holds that Christ has but one will, the 
divine; specifically, one of a heretical sect or 
party in the Eastern Empire in the seventh 
century, which held that in Christ there are 
but one will (the divine will absorbing the 
human) and one operation or energy (évépyeta). 
The Church hath of old condemned Monothelites as here- 


tics, for holding that Christ had but one will. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 48. 


The Monothelites, a sect who adopted in a modified form 
the views of the Monophysites, were condemned by the 
Sixth General Council in 680. Their opinions took root 
among the Mardaites, a people of Lebanon, who about 
the end of the seventh century received the name of Ma- 
ronites, from Maro, their first bishop. They afterwards 
abjured the Monothelite heresy, and were tted into 
communion with Rome in 1182. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, I. 292. 


Monothelitic (mon’6-the-lit’ik), a. [Also Mon- 
otheletic; < Monothelite + -ic.] Pertaining or 
akin to the Monothelites or their doctrine. 

Monothelitism (m6-noth’e-li-tizm), n. [= F. 
monothélitisme; as Monothelite + -ism.] The 
doctrine that in the person of Christ there are 
but one will and one energy or operation; op- 
posed to the orthodox doctrine (dyothelism) 
that since the incarnation Christ has two dis- 
tinet wills, the divine and the human, and two 
distinct but harmonious operations. The Mo- 
nothelites argued that his will must be one, will being 
attached to personality. The orthodox urged that there 
must be two wills in him, as otherwise either the divine 
or the human nature would be imperfect, and cited the 
texte Mat. xxvi. 42; Luke xxii. 42; John v. 80, vi. 38. See 
Monothelite. Also Monotheletizn, Monothelism. 


monothetic (mon-d-thet’ik), a. [< Gr. pdvoe, 
single, + Gerdc, verbal adj. of r:éva:, put: see 
thesis.] In philos., positing or supposing a sin- 
gle essential element. 

monotint (mon’6-tint), . [< Gr. uévoc, single, 
+ E. tint.] Drawing, painting, printing, etc., 
in a single tint. Compare monochrome. 


The characters are mere studies in monotint. 
Contemporary Rev., L. 405. 


monotocous (m6-not’6-kus), a. [< Gr. povo- 
réxoc, bearing but one at a time, < “évoc, single, 
one, + rixrecy, texeiv, bear (> réxoc, birth).] 1. 
In zool., having only one at a birth; uniparous, 
as the human species usually is; laying but one 
egg before incubating, as sundry birds.— 2, In 
bot, bearing progeny (fruiting) only once, as 
in annuals or biennials: same as monocarpous. 

Also monotokous. 

Monotoma (m6-not’6-mi), n. [NL., < Gr. pd- 
voc, single, + Tou#, a eutting.|] The typical 
genus of Monotomidea, often referred to Lath- 
ridiide or Cryptophagida, founded by Herbst 
in 1793. They are of small size, superficially resemble 
rpecies of Silcanus, and have the antenne moderate, with 
a one-jointed club. About 25 species are known, 9 from 
North America, as M. americana, and the rest mainly 
frum Europe. They are found under bark and stones and 
in ants’ nests. 

monotome (mon’6-tdm), a. [<Gr. udvoc, single, 
+ réuoc, section, volume: see tome.} Com- 
prised in one tome or volume. [Rare.] 


Same as 


Same 
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This translation . . . was first published in the mono- 
tome edition of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. 
F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 56, note, 
Monotomidz (mon-6-tom’i-dé), x. pl. (NL., < 
Monotoma + -ide.] A family of clavicorn Co- 
leoptera, typified by the genus Monotoma. The 
dorsal segments of the abdomen are partly membranous; 
the ventral segments are free; the tarsi are 3-jointed ; the 
wings are not fringed ; the second Joint of the tarsi {s not 
dilated ; the elytra are truncate; the first and fifth ventral 
segments are longer than the others; the maxille are bilo- 
bate; and the front coxs are small and rounded. 


monotomoust (mo-not’6-mus), a. [< Gr. pdvoc, 
single, + réuverv, rapyeiv, cut.} In mineral., hav- 
ing cleavage distinct in only one direction. 

monotone (mon’6-ton), x. [< Gr. povdrovoc, of 
one and the same tone, ¢ Gr. povoc, single, + 
révoc, tone: see tone.) 1. In rhet., a sameness 
of tone; the utterance of successive syllables 
at one unvaried pitch, with little or no inflec- 
tion or cadence.—2, Monotony or sameness of 
style in writing or speaking. 

He speaks of fearful massacres . . . in the same mono- 
tone of expression. Saturday Rev. 
3. In music: (a) A single tone, without har- 
mony or variation in pitch. (6) Recitation of 
words in such a tone, especially in a church ser- 
vice, sometimes with harmonic accompaniment 
and with occasional inflections or melodic va- 
riations; intoning; chanting. Monotone isanatu- 
ral device for increasing the sonority of the voice, so that 
it may readily fill a large space, and is also thought by some 


to have a peculiar solemnity of effect. It is much used as 
an element in chanting. 


4, Something spoken or written in one tone or 
strain. 

“In Memoriam,”. . . although a monotone, [is] no more 
monotonous than the sounds of nature, the murmur of 
ocean, the soughing of the mountain pines. 

- Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 169. 
monotone (mon’6-ton), v. ¢ andi.; pret. and 
pp. monotoned, ppr. monotoning. [< monotone, 
n.) To recite in a single, unvaried tone; in- 
tone; chant. Strictly speaking, to monotone and to 
tntone are not the same, the latter having a technical 
meaning in connection with Gregorian music; but in 
common usage they are made synonymous, 


monotonic (mon-6-ton’ik), a. [« monotone + 
~ic.} 1. Monotonous. (Rare.]—2. Pertain- 
ing to &® monotone; uttered in a monotone; 
also, capable of producing but a single tone, 
as a drum. 

The use of Monotonic Recitation is of extreme antiqulty, 
and was probably suggested, in the first instance, as an ex- 
pedient for throwing the voice to greater distances than it 
could be made to reach by ordinary means. 

Grove's Dict, Music, II. 855, 
monotonical (mon-6-ton’i-kal),a. [< monotonic 
+ -al.] Same as monotonic. 

We should not be lulled to sleep by the length of a mono. 
tonical declamation. Chesterfield, 

monotonically (mon-6-ton’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
monotonic or monotonous manner. 

monotonist (m6-not’6-nist), ». [¢ monotone + 
-ist.] One who talks or writes persistently on 
asingle subject. Davies. 

monotonous (m6-not’6-nus), @. [= F. mono- 
tone = Sp. mondtono = Pg. It. monotono, < LGr. 
povérovoc, of one tone, < Gr. zévoc, single, + tévoc, 
tone: see tone. Cf. monotone.) 1. Character- 
ized by monotony; continued in the same tone 
without inflection or cadence; unvaried in tone. 

Every line was perhaps uniformly recited to the same 


monotonous modulation with a pauge in the midst. 
; T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, IT. 


Then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a ghost’s. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2. Unvarying in any respect; tiresomely uni- 
form. 


One salmon behaves much like another; and after one 
has caught four or tive, and when one knows that one can 
catch as many more as one wishes, impatient people might 
find the occupation monotonous. Froude, Sketches, p. 85. 


Monotonous function, in math., a function whose value 
within certain limite of the real variable continually in- 
creases or continually decreases. 


monotonously (mo-not’6-nus-li), adv. Ina mo- 
notonous manner; with monotony, tiresome 
uniformity, or lack of variation. 

monotonousness (m6-not’6-nus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being monotonous; monot- 
ony; irksome or dreary sameness. 

monotony (m6-not’o-ni), ». [= F. monotonie 
= Sp. monotonia = Pg. It. monotonia,< Gr. povo- 
Tovia, sameness of tone, ¢ povdrovoc, of one and 
the same tone: see monotone.] 1. Uniformity 
of tone or sound; want of inflections of voice in 
speaking or reading; want of cadence or modu- 
lation; monotone. 


Our earliest poets were fond of multiplying the same 
final sound to the most tedious monotony. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. 21. 


monotrochian 


“Tt is in vain longer,” said my father, in the most queru. 
lous monotony imaginable, ‘‘to struggle as I have done.” 
é, ‘Tristram Shandy, tv. 19. 
2. Tiresome uniformity or lack of variation in 
any respect; sameness; want of variety. 
At sea everything that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse attracts attention. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 19. 
Monotremata (mon-6-trem‘a-té), x. pl. [NL., 
Gr. yévoc, single, + rtpiyua(r-), a perforation, 
hole, < rerpaiverv, Y tpa, bore, perforate.) 1. 
In mammal., the lowest order of the class Mam- 
malia, containing those mammals which have 
a single or common opening of the genital, uri- 
nary, and digestive organs, and are oviparous. 
The order coincides with the subclass Ornithodelphia, and 
also with Prototheria and Amasta ; it is divided into two 
suborders, Tachyglossa and Platypoda, respectively con- 
stituted by the families Tachyglvsside (or Echidnide) and 
Ornithorhunchide (or Platypodid@). There are mam- 
mary glands, but no nipples. There fs a common clonca, 
into which empty the sperm-ducts, oviducts, and ureters, 
and which also receives the feces, as in birds; and the fe- 
males lay eggs like those of reptiles. The testes, like the 
ovaries, remain abdominal. There is a peculiar T-shaped 
episternum or interclavicle, and the coracoid joins the 
sternum, agin birds. (See cut at interclaricle.) There are 
no true teeth. The very peculiar mammals which counsti- 
tute this order are the duck-mole or duck-billed platypus, 
Ornithorhynchis paradoxus, and several species of 8o-call- 
ed spiny ant-eaters, of the poue Echidna or Tachyglossur 
and Zaglossus or Acanthoglossus. See cuts under duckLill 
and Echidnida. 


2. In conch., a division of geophilous pulmo- 
nate gastropods, having the external male and 
female orifices contiguous or common: opposed 
to Ditremata, 
monotrematous (mon-6-trem’a-tus), a. [As 
Monotremata + -ous.] Having a single or 
common opening for the genital, urinary, and 
digestive organs, as @ mammal; pertaining to 
the Monotremata, or having their characters; 
monotreme; prototherian. 
monotreme (mon’6-trém), a. and ». [< Gr. 
pens, single, + tpjua, hole: see Monotremata.] 
. a Same as monotrematous: as, monotrene 
mammals; a monotreme egg. 
IT, x. A member of the Monotremata, as a 
duck-mole or prickly ant-eater. 


monotremous (mon’6-tré-mus), a. Same as 
monotrematous. 
monotriglyph (mon-6-tri’glif), ». [= F. mono- 


inglyphe = Sp. It. monotriglito, « Lu. monotri- 
glyphus, ¢ Gr. uévog, single, + tpiyZvdo¢: see tri- 
glyph.) In arch., the usual intercolumniation 


sats * sepa)! 


Monotriglyph, Temple of Assos.— Archaic Doric. (From Report of 
Investigations, 1881, of Archxological Institute of America.) 


a, cornice; 6, frieze composed of alternating triglyphs and meto- 
pes; c, architrave or epistyle. 

of the Doric order, embracing one triglyph and 

two metopes in the entablature immediately 

above it. 

Monotrocha (m6-not’r6-ki), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
povérpoxoc, & one-wheeled car, prop. adj., having 
one wheel, < udévoc, single, + rpoxéec, wheel.) 1. 
In Ehrenberg’s classification, a prime division 
of Rotifera, containing those wheel-animalcules 
in which the whee! is single, continuous,and eili- 
ated: distinguished from Sorotrocha, with com- 
pound or divided wheel. He divided them into 
two orders, Holotrocha and Schizotrocha, each of 
two families.—2. In entom., one of two great 
divisions of Hymenoptera, including those 

oups in which the trochanters have but one 
joint, proposed by Hartig in 1837. It comprises 
the superfamilies Tubuljfera, Heteroguna, Foascres, Di- 


plopteryga, and Anthophila. It is distinguished from J1- 
trocha, which includes the Phyllophaga, Xylophaga, and 


Parasitica, 

monotrochal (m6-not’r6-kal),a. [As Monotro- 
cha + -al.] 1. Having a single ciliated band, 
as a larval worm: as, a monotrochal polychr- 
tous larva. L£ncyc. Brit., XXI. 8.—2. In en- 
tom., having a single trochanteric joint; of or 
pertaining to the Monotrocha. 

monotrochian (mon-6-tro’ki-an), a.andn. [As 
Monotrocha + -ian.] I, a. Monotrochous, asa 
rotifer; not sorotrochous. 


monotrochian 


II, x. A wheel-animaleule whose wheel is 
single and undivided; any member of the Mo- 


notrocha. 
monotrochous (m6-not’rd-kus), a. [As Mono- 


trocha + -ous.] Same as monotrochal. 

Monotropa (m6-not’ro-pit),n. [NL (Linneus, 
1737), so called in allusion to the nodding flow- 
ers, which are ‘turned to one side’; < Gr. udvoc, 
single, + tpézecv, turn. Cf. Gr. povétporoc, of 
one kind, living alone, < uévoc, single, + rpézoc, 
a turn, way, kind, < tpéecy, turn.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, the type of the natural 
order Monotro- 

ee, character- 
ized by a soli- 
tary flower with 
ecpa ete petals. 
But one species is 
known, HM. unislora, 
of North America, 
Japan, and the Him- 
alayas, the Indian- 
ipe, corpse-plant,or 
ce-plant, This plant 
is a root-parasite or 
feeds on vegetable 
mold; it is fleshy, 
white or pinkish 
throughout, its sim- 
ple clustered stems 
5 or 10 inches hig 
clad with smal 
scales, the noddin 
flower with abou 
ten similar sepals 
and petals. Ihe 
pine-sap or bird's- 
nest, often classed as 
M.H 3, is now 
referred to a separate 
Soaps: Hypopitys. 
bird's-nest, 1 (6), 
and beech-drope. 

Monotropace®% (mon’6-tr6-pa’s6-6),n. pl. [Ni 
(Lindley, 1836), < Monotropa + Gee ame 
as Monotropee. 

Monotropex (mon-6-tré’ pé-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Nuttall, 1818), < Monotropa + -ee.] A natu- 
ral order of dicotyledonous plants of the cohort 
Ericales, typified by the genus Monotropa. It is 
composed of leafless parasitic herbs, with a four- to six- 
celled superior ovary. Nine genera are known, with 10 or 
12 species, natives of woods in the north temperate zon 
especially in America. They have short, , unbranch 
stems, and no green color, but are tawny, white, or reddish. 

monotropic (mon-6-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. yovérpo- 
moc, of one kind: see Monotropa.] Same as 
monodromic. 


Flowering Plant of Indian-pipe (Monotropa 
untfiora). 
a, stamen; 4, fruit. 


monotypal (mon’6-ti-pal), a. [< monotype + 
-al.] Same as monotypte. 

monotype (mon’9-tip), m. anda. [= F. mono- 
type, < Gr. puévoc, single, + rimoc, type: see 


type.] I. n. 1. The only, single, or sole type, 
as a species single in its genus, a genus in its 
family, etc.; a typical representative alone of 
its kind.— 2. A print from a metal plate on 
which a picture 1s painted, as in oil-color or 
printers’ ink. Only one proof can be made, 
since the picture is transferred to the paper. 
We do not remember to have seen the word monotype 
before, nor have we seen a public exhibition of examples 
of this curious combination of painting and printing; but 
the process, or something like it, is one well known among 
artists, and consists of taking off, on a sheet of wet paper, 
by means of a press, a transfer of a picture simply painted 
ona polished plate of metal The Academy, No. 891, p. 884. 
II. a. Monotypic. 
monotypic (mon-6-tip’ik), a. [< monotype + 
-tc.] 1. Having but one type; consisting of a 
single representative; represented by a mono- 
type, as a genus of one species, a family of one 
genus, etc.—2. Being a monotype; alone re 
resenting & given group, as a species single 
in its genus. 
Also monotypal and monotypical. 
monotypical (mon-6-tip’i-kal), a. [< monotypic 
+ -al.] Same as monotypic. 
monovalence (m6-nov’a-lens), n. 
len(t-) + -ce.] The character of 
novalent. 


< monova- 
eing mo- 


monovalency (m0-nov’a-len-si), ». Same as 
univalency. 
monovalent (m6-nov’a-lent), a. [< Gr. pdvoc, 


single, + L. valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong. ] 
In chem., having a valence equal to that of hy- 
drogen, represented by unity. Also, and more 
properly, called anivalent. 

monoxid. monoxide (mo-nok’sid, -sid or -sid), 
n. [< Gr. udvoc, single, + E. oxid.] An oxid con- 
taining a single oxygen atom combined either 
with two univalent atoms or with one bivalent 


atom. The term is used where several oxids of the same 
element are to be distinguished, as carbon monoxid, CO, 
Coy” distinguished from carbon dioxid or carbonic acid, 
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monoxyle (m6-nok’sil), n. [< Gr. povdgvAcr: see 
monoxylon.) Same as monorylon. RK. F. Burton, 
tr. Arabian Nights, IV. 168, note. 

monoxylon (mo-nok’si-lon), n. [< LGr. povdgv- 
Aov, neut. of povdgvAoc, made of a solid trunk: 
see monozylous.) 1. A canoe or boat made from 
one piece of timber.—2, In the Ionian Islands, 
a boat propelled by one oar. Admiral Smythe. 

monoxylous (m6-nok’si-lus),a. [=F. monoryle, 
<« L. monoxylus, < Gr. povdévaoc, made of a solid 
trunk (neut. povdsvAov, sc. mAoiov, a boat 80 
made), also made of wood only, < yévoc, single 
only, + giAov, wood, a piece of wood. ] Formed 
of a single piece of wood. Dr. Wilson. 

Monozoa (mon-6-z6’%), n. pl. Same as Mono- 
cyttaria. 

monozoan (mon-6-z0’an),a. [As monozo(ic) + 
-an.] Same as monozoic or monocyttarian. 

monozoic (mon-6-z0’ik),a. [« Gr. pdvoc, single, 
+ (gov, an animal.] In zodl., having a single 
central capsule, as a radiolarian. 

Monozonia (mon-6-z6’ni-i), n. pl. . «Gr. 
Hévoc, single, + Cory, a belt, girdle.] <A divi- 
sion of myriapods. Brandi. 

Monroe doctrine. See doctrine. 

Monro’s foramen. See foramen of Monro, un- 
der foramen. 

mons (mona), ”.; pl. montes (mon’téz). [L., a 
mount.] In anat., the mons Veneris.—Mons 
Veneris, the mount of Venus, the prominence over the 


pubic symphysis of the human female, cushioned with fat 
and covered with hair. 


Mons. An abbreviation of the French Mon- 


Sieur. 
monseigneur (mén-sa-nyér’), ». ([F. (= Sp. 
monsefior = Pg. monsenhor = It. monsignore, 


after F.), lit. my lord, < mon (< L. meus, ace. 
meum), my, + seigneur, < L. senior, elder, ML. 
lord: see senior, seignor, sefor, ete. Cf. mon- 
signor and monsteur.| A French title of honor, 
equivalent to ‘my lord,’ given to princes, bish- 
ops, and other dignitaries of the church or court. 
At different times the meaning has been con- 
siderably extended. Abbreviated Mgr. 

M y , one of the great lords in power at the Court, 
held his fortnightly reception in his grand hotel in Paris. 

Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, fi. 7. 
monsieur (F. pron. mé-syé’), .; pl. messieurs 
(F. pron. me-syé’). [Formerly partly Angli- 
cized as monseer, mounsieur, mounseer; p. 
monsiur = It. mons, < F. monsieur, OF. monsteur 
(also messire, mesire = It. messer, orig. ‘my sir,’ 
i. e. my lord), < mon, < L. meus, ace. meum, my, 
+ sieur, OF. sire, ete. (> E. sir), contr. of OF. 
seigneur, seignour, etc., lord, lit. ‘elder’: see 
Sir, sire, seignor, signor, sefior, senior. Cf. mon- 
seigneur, of which monsieur is, on analysis, a 
contracted form.) 1. Literally, my lord; sir: 
the common title of courtesy in France, answer- 
ing to the English Mr. Abbreviated 1., Mons.; 
plural MM., Messrs. 

For Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 8 144. 

Did you ever know a Frenchman that could not take an 
affront? I warrant monseer knows what he is about; don’t 
you, monseer f Miss Burney, Evelina, xxv. 
2. A title given to the eldest brother of the 
King of France. 

O! let the King, let Mounsieur and the Sover’n 
That doth Nauarras Spain-wronged ve gouern, 
Be all, by all, their Countries Fathers cleapt. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii, The Handy-Crafta. 
3. A Frenchman: vulgarly and humorously 
mounseer. 
A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by the arms fast bound. 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. 

Now the Baron was as unlike the traditional Mounseer 
of English songs, plays, and satires as a man could well 
be. . Collins, Lady of Glenwith Grange. 
4+. A gentleman: said of a Frenchman. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 

An eminent monsieur. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 65. 
Monsieur de Paris, a euphemistic title given in France 
to the public executioner. 

At the gallows and the wheel —the axe was a rarity — 
Monsieur (de) Parts, as it was the episcopal mode among 
his brother Professors of the provinces, Monsieur [d’} Or- 
leans and the rest, to call him, presided. 

Dickens, Tale of Two Cities, fi. 7. 

monsignor (mon-sé’nyor), ”. [< It. monsignor, 

monsignore: see monseigneur.] In the Rom. 

Cath. Ch., a title conferred upon prelates, and 

upon the dignitaries of the papal court and 

household. Also, in the fuller Italian form, mon- 
signore, plural monsignori. Abbreviated Mgr. 

It seemed the whole court of Rome was there —mon- 
signori and prelates without end. Disraeli, Lothair, Ixvi. 


The master of the ceremonies, Monsignor Fabei, advances 
up the Chapel. J. R. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxx. 


monsoon (mon-sién’), 7. 


monsoonal (mon-si’nal), a. 


monster (mon’stér), 2. and a. 


monster 


Mons Menalus. [NL.: L. mons, mount; Mena 
lus, < Gr. Maiva2os, Maivadoyv, a range of moun- 
tains in Areadia.] A constellation, the moun- 
tain Menalus, formed of a few stars in the feet 


of Bodtes. It was introduced in 1690, in a posthumous 
work of Hevelius. The name (that of a mountain in Ar- 
cadia) is connected with the myth of Arcas and his mother, 
personages identified with the Great Bear and Bootes by 
the Greeks. The constellation is not now admitted. 


Mons Mensz. [L., named after Table Rock at 
the Cape of Good Hope: mons, mount; mense, 
en. of mensa, table.| A constellation intro- 
uced by Lacaille in 1752, between the south 
poles of the equator and the eee Its 
brightest star is of the fifth magnitude. 
Formerly also mon- 
son; ef. Sw. monsoon = Dan. monsun (¢ E.), 
Sw. mousson (< F.); F. monson, mongon, now 
mousson = Sp. monzon = Pg. moncdo = It. mon- 
sone, & monsoon; with accom. Rom. term., < 
Malay miisim, monsoon, season, year, = Hind. 
mausim, time, season, « Ar. mawsim, a time, sea- 
son, < wasama, mark.] 1. A wind occurring in 
the alternation of the trade-winds in India and 


the north Indian ocean. During the half-year from 
April to October the regular northeast trade-winds are re- 
versed, and, with occasional interruptions, the wind blows 
almost a steady gale from the southwest. In some places 
the change of the monsoons is attended with calms; in 
others with variable winds; and in others, as in China, 
with storms and much rain. These tempests seamen call 
the breaking up of the monsoon. The reversed trade-wind 
is termed the summer, southwest, or wet and the 
trade-wind is termed the winter, northeast, or dry mon- 
800n. 


The times of seasonable windes called Monsons, wherein 
the ships depart from place to place in the East Indies. 
akluyt's Voyages, II. 278. 
They often = the pened of their ens and mach 
more easily other winds, and frequently their voyage. 
Boyle, Works, iil. 771. 


The summer monsoon is a much stronger current than 
ita winter correlative; and in India this fact is ized 
in popular language, since it is often spoken of distinc- 
tively as “the ” the claim of the winter monsoon 
to the same designation being for the moment tacitly ig- 
nored. H. F. Blanford. 
2. Any of the winds that have annual alterna- 
tions of direction and velocity, arising from dif- 
ferences of temperature between continents or ~ 
islands and the surrounding ocean. 


All the t monsoons are found in countries and on 
oceans adjacent to high mountain ranges. W. Ferrel. 


On the Brazilian coast, about and to the south of the 
tropic, there is so much regularity in the alternation of 
winds, although but for a few points, that their two pre- 
vailing currents, from south-east to north-east, are often 
called monsoons. Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 145. 


[< monsoon + -al.] 
Of or relating to monsoons; of regular or peri- 
odical occurrence: said of winds. 
[< ME. monstre, 
mounstre, < OF. monstre, F. monstre = Sp. mon- 
struo = Pg. monstro = It. monstro, mostro, < L. 
monstrum, & divine omen, esp. one indicating 
misfortune, an evil omen, a portent, prodigy, 
wonder, monster, < monere, warn: see monish. 
Cf. monster, v., muster, monstration, ete.] I. 
n. 1}. Anything extraordinary, supernatural, 
or wonderful; a thing to be wondered at; a 
prodigy. 
For wende I never by possibilitee, 
That swich a monetre or merveille mighte be. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 616. 
2. A fabulous animal of grotesque or chimeri- 
eal figure and often of huge size, compounded 
of human and brute shape, or of the shapes of 
various brutes, as the sagittary,centaur, sphinx, 
mermaid, minotaur, griffin, manticore, ete. 


This is some monster of the isle. . . . Fourlegs and two 


voices: a moat delicate monster! Shak., Tempest, il. 2. 04. 


Then Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragon, alao, for the babes. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
3. Any very large animal; anything unusually 
large of its kind. 
Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains 
in the sea. ennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 
4. An animal or a plant of abnormal form or 


structure; any living monstrosity. The deviation 
consists sometimes in an excess, sometimes in a deficiency, 
of certain organs or parts; sometimes in a general or par- 
ticular malformation, and sometimes fn the presence of 
organs or parts not i es Se Fa the sex or species. The 
body of scientific doctrine or knowledge of such creatures 
is known as teratology. 


5. A person regarded with horror because of 
his moral deformity, or his propensity to com- 
mit revolting or unnatural crimes. 

He cannot be such a monster. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 102. 


6. Something unnatural and horrible. 


monster 


By heaven, he echoes me, 
_As if there were some snonster in his thought, 


Too hideous to be shewn. Shak., Othello, fii. 3 107. 


7+. An example; a pattern. 
Trewly she 
Was hir chefe patrone of beaute 
And chefe ensample of all hir werke 
natre 


And mou : 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 912. 


Gila monster. 
A large lizard, Heloderma 


able as the only member of the order 
to be venomous, a the very similar H. horridum, 
the crust-lizerd, found in Mexico. The name is also given 
to H. horridum.— Many-headed monster. See many- 


II. a. Of inordinate size or numbers: as, a 


monster gun; a monster meeting. 
monster (mon’stér), v. t [< ME. monstren, 


< OF. monstrer, « L. monstrare, show: see mon- 


ster,n.,and monish. Cf. muster, v.) 1. To ex- 
hibit; show; muster. See muster. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.}—2t. To make monstrous; exag- 
gerate or magnify extravagantly. 
Men. Pray now, sit down. 
Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head {’ the sun 
When the alarum were struck, than {idly sit 
To hear my nothings monster’d. Shak., Cor., ff. 2. 81. 
Monstera (mon’ste-ri), n. [NL. (Adanson, 
1763); origin unknown.] A genus of mono- 
eotyledonous climbing shrubs of the natural 


order Araceae, type of the tribe Monstercider 


and the subtribe Monsterea, characterized by 


four ovules in a two-celled ovary. There are 12 
species, natives of tropical America. They have large 


Monstera deliciosa, 
a, the spadix within the spathe; 4, the flower. 


firm two-ranked leaves, often with a row of large ellip- 
tical holes. Their flowers are small, without calyx or co- 
rolla, crowded u a spadix, with a boat-sha spathe, 
often yellow. The succulent fruit of coherent berries is, 
in the case of the Mexican M. deliciosa, an article of food. 
Several species are cultivated under glass for their singu- 


lar foliage. 

Monsterex (mon-sté’ré-é), n. pl. [NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1887), < Monstera + -ee.] <A subtribe of 
plants of the order Aracea, embracing 9 genera, 
Monstera being the type, and about 59 species, 
confined to tropical regions. 

monster-master} (mon ’ stér-mas‘tér),n. A 
tamer of brutes. [Rare.] 

This monster-master stout [Nimrod], 
This Hercules, this hammer-ill. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Babylon. 

Monsteroidexs (mon-ste- . 
roi’dé-6), n. pl. (NU. 
(Engler, 1887), < Mon- 
stera + -oidee.)| A tribe 
of plants of the natural 


order Aracee (Aroidea). 
It embraces the subtribes Mon- 


po ee Sipe 
rpee, genera, Mon- 
stera being the type, and about 
81 species. 
monstership (mon’ stér- 
ship), n. [< monster + 
-ship.] The state of being 
a monster: in the quota- 
tion used humorously as 
a title. 
Cash. It [humor] is a gentle- 
man-like monster. ... 
Cob. V1) none on it; humour, 
avaunt, I know you not, begone. 
Let who will make hungry meals 
for your monster-ship, it shall 
not bel. B. Jonson, Every Man 
(in his Humour, ili. 2. 


monstrance(mon’strans), 
n. [< OF. monstrance = 
It. mostranza, < ML. mon- 
strantia, a monstrance, < 
L. monstran(t-)s, ppr. of 


Monstrance.—French work 
of the end of the r4th century. 
(From “ L’ Art pour Tous."’) 


(So called from the Gila river in Arizona. } 
m, of the family Helo- 
dermida, of clumsy figure and most repulsive aspect, not- 
3@ known 


3847 


monstrare, show: see monster, v., monstration, 
and cf. mustrance.|] Inthe Rom. Cath. Ch., ori- 
ginally, any receptacle in which sacred relics 
were held up to view; after the fourteenth cen- 
tury, restricted to the transparent or glass- 
faced shrine in which the consecrated host is 
presented for the adoration of the people, either 
while being carried in procession or when ex- 


posed on the altar. It is placed in a stand, generally 
made of precious metal, and sometimes richly jeweled. 
See lunette, 11. Also called expositorium, ostensory, re- 
monstrance, and theotheca. 

[< L. mon- 


monstration (mon-stra’shon), n. 
stratio(n-), a showing, < monstrare, pp. monstra- 
tus, show, point out, indicate, ordain, indict, 
also advise: see monster, v.] A showing; dem- 
onstration; proof. 

The blood burst incontinent out of the nose of the dead 
king at the comming of his sonne, geuing thereby as a cer- 
taine monstracion howe he was the author of his death. 

Grafton, Hen. II., an. 88 

monstrator (mon’stra-tor),n. [< L. monstrator, 
< monstrare, p. monstratus, show: see monstra- 
tion.) An exhibitor; a demonstrator. [Rare.] 

This exhibition a university ought to supply; and at the 
same time, as a necessary concomitant, a competent mon- 
strator. Stir W. Hamilton. 

monstricide (mon’stri-sid), n. [< L. monstrum, 
a monster, + -cidium, < cadere, kill.) The 
slaughter of a monster. [Humorous. ] 

If Perseus had cut the latter's cruel head off, he would 
have committed not unjustifiable monstricide. 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxv. 

monstriferoust (mon-strif’e-rus),a. [< L. mon- 
strifer, monster-bearing, < monstrum, a mon- 
ster, + ferre = E. bearl.] Producing mon- 
sters. 

This monstriferouse empire of women . . . is most de- 
testable and damnable. Knoa, First Blast, Pref., p. 65. 


monstrosity (mon-stros’i-ti), n.; pl. monstrosi- 


ties (-tiz). [Also formerly monstruosity; < F. 
monstruosité = Sp. monstruosidad = Pg. mon- 
struosidade = It. mostruosita, mostrosita, < LL. 


monstrosita(t-)s, monstruosita(t-)s, monstrous- 
ness, < monstrosus, monstruosus, monstrous: 
see monstrous.] 1. The state or character of 
being monstrous, or formed out of the com- 
mon order of nature; the character of being 
shocking or horrible. 

This is the monstruosity in love, lady — that the will is 


infinite, and the execution confined. 
Shak., T. and C., iif. 2. 87. 


In either case, it is a deviation from the normal type, 
and, as such, is analogous to the monstrosities, both of ani- 
mals and of vegetables. 

Buckle, Civilization, II. vi. (Latham.) 

At long intervals of time, out of millions of individuals 
reared in the same country and fed on nearly the same 
food, deviations of structure so strongly pronounced as to 
deserve to be called monstrosities arise; but monstrosities 
cannot be separated by any distinct line from slighter vari- 
ations. arwin, Origin of Species, p. 23. 


2. An unnatural production ; & monster. 
monstrous ae strus), a. ce onuer also 
monstruous, < F. monstrueux = Sp. Pg. monstru- 
080 = It. monstruoso, mostruoso, < LL. monstru- 
osus, monstrosus, preternatural, strange, < L. 
monstrum, a portent, monster: see monster.}] 1. 
Of unnatural formation; deviating greatly from 
the natural form. or structure; out of the com- 
mon course of nature: as, a monstrous birth or 
production. 
His Diadem was neither brass nor rust, 


But monstrous metal of them both begot. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 15. 
In monstrous plants we often get direct evidence of the 
possibility of one organ being transformed into another. 
Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 392. 
2. Enormous; huge; prodigious; unparalleled. 
And euen whole families of these monstrous men are 
found at this day in ok both neere to Virginia, as 
Captain Smith rteth, and... about the Straite of 
Magellan, neere which he found Giants. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 88. 
What a monstrous tail our cat has got! 
Carey, Dragon of Wantley, il. 1. 
Sown In a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 
Tennyson, Will. 


3. Shocking; hateful; horrible: as, a mon- 
strous delusion. 


How monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father ! 
Shak., Macbeth, ili. 6 8 
They err who write no Wolves in England range ; 
Here Men are all turn’d Wolves; O munstrous change! 
Hovell, Letters, I. vi. 58. 
What a monstrous Catalogue of sins do we meet with in 
the first Chapter to the Romans! 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT, {iL 


4+. Full of monsters or strange creatures. 


Montanistic 
Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tid 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. ° 


Milton, Lycidas, 1. 158. 
=§ 1. Abnormal.—32, Prodigious, vast, colossal, stu- 
pendous.— 8, Wicked, Atrocious, etc. (see atrocioua). 

monstrous (mon’strus), adv. ([< monstrous, a.] 
Exceedingly; extremely; wonderfully: as, mon- 
strous difficult. [Now vulgar or colloquial. } 

An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too: I'll 
speak in a monstrous little voice. Shak., M.N. D., i. 2. 54. 


You are angry, 
Monstrous angry now, grievously angry. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose C fil, 1. 
It is such monstrous rainy weather that there is no doing 
with it. Sutft, Journal to Stella, x. 


monstrously (mon’strus-li), adv. In a mon- 


strous manner. (a) Ina manner out of the common 
order of nature ; hence, shockingly ; hideously ; horribly : 
as, 8 man monstrouady wicked. 


They melted down their stoln ear-rings into a calf, and 
monatrously cryed out: These are thy gods, O Israel { 
Str 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
(0) Exceedingly; inordinately; enormously. 
These truths with his example you disprove, 
Who with his wife is monmecuile in love. 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, vi. 
monstrousness (mon‘strus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being monstrous, in any sense 
of that word; especially, enormity; exceeding 
wickedness. 


The statelinesse of the buildinges and the monstrousenesse 
of the sepulchres. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 29. 
see the monstrousness of man 


out in an ungrateful shape! 
-» Le Of A., HL 2 79. 


O, 
When he looks 


monstruosity?, monstruoust, ete. Obsolete 
forms of monstrosity, ete. 
Montacuta (mon-ta-ki’té), n. [NL. (Turton, 


1819), named after Ueorge Montagu, an English 
naturalist (died 1815); later also Montagua.] 
A genus of bivalve mollusks referred either to 
the family Kelliide or to the family Erycinide, 
or made type of the Montacutide. The shell is 
oblique, with the cartilage in a pit between two strong 


teeth, and there is no anterior tube. M. ferruginea is a 
small shell found on the northern coast of Europe. 


Montacutids (mon-ta-ku’ti-dé), n. pl. (NL., 
< Montacuta + -ide.] A family of bivalves 
named from the genus Montacuta, now gener- 
ally merged in Erycinide. 

montagnard (mén-ta-nyiir’),n. [F.,< montagne, 
mountain: see mountain.] 1. A mountaineer. 
—2. [cap.] One of the extreme democratic 
party in the legislatures of the first French 
revolution; hence, in general, a member of the 
radical or extreme liberal party. See The Moun- 
tain, under mountain. 

montainet, n. A Middle English form of moun- 
tain. 

montafia (mon-tan’yi),. [Sp.: see mountain.) 
See monte, 1. 

In the Peruvian Andes “‘ montafia” has a peculiar mean- 
ing. It is the densely forested De Sao on the eastern slope 
of the range, this country being divided into three longi- 
tudinal belts — the “Coast,” “Sierra,” and “ Montafia,” the 
“Sierra” being the region of the Andes proper. 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. 99. 
montancet,”. A Middle English form of moun- 
tance. 

montane (mon’taén), a. [= F. montane, OF. 
montain = Sp. Pg. It. montano, < L. montanus, 
belonging toa mountain: see mountain.] Moun- 
tainous; belonging or relating to mountains: 
as, & montane fauna. 

montanic (mon-tan’ik), a. [< montane + -ic.] 
Pertaining to mountains; consisting of moun- 
tains. : 

Montanism (mon’té-nizm), n. [« Montanus 
see def.) + -ism.] The tenets of a sect of the 
hristian church, now extinct, founded during 

the second century i eager of Phrygia. 
The Montanists believed the divine and prophetic 
inspiration of Montanus, the continuance of the miracu- 
lous gifts of the apostolic church, the immediate approach 
- of the second advent of Christ, and the establishment of 


the heavenly Jerusalem at Pepuza in Phrygia; they prac- 
tised rigorous asceticism. 


All the ascetic, rigorous, and chiliastic elements of the 
ancient church combined in Montantem. 

Schaf, Hist. Christian Church, IT. 417, 

Montanist (mon’ta-nist), n. [« LGr. Movra- 

viot#¢c, & follower of Montanus, < Movravdc, Lh. 

Montanus: see Montanism.] A believer in the 
tenets of Montanism. 

These zealots hailed the appearance of the Paraclete in 
Phry and surrendered themselves to his guidance. In 
so doing, however, they had to withdraw from the church, 
to be known as Montaniets, or “ Kataphrygians,” and thus 
to assume the character of a sect. wyc. Brit., XVI. 775. 

Montanistic (mon-ta-nis’tik),a. [< Montanist 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to the doctrines, customs, 
or character of the Montanists. 


Montanistical 


Montanistical (mon-ta-nis’ti-kal), a. 
tanistic + -al.] Sameas Montanistic. 

montanite (mon-tii’nit), n. [¢ Montana (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A rare tellurate of bismuth oe- 
curring as a yellow earthy incrustation on te- 
tradymite at Highland in the State of Montana. 

Montanize (mon’ta-niz), t. i.; pret. and pp. 
Montanized, ppr. Montanizing. [« Montanus 
(see Montanism) + -ize.] To follow the opin- 
ions of Montanus. 

montant (mon’tant), a.and». [¢ F. montant, 
an upright beam or post, also an upward blow 
or thrust (= Sp. montante, an upright post of a 
machine, a sword, = Pg. montante, a two-handed 
sword ),< montunt(=Sp. Pg. montante = It. mon- 
tunte), < ML. montan(t-)s, rising, ppr. of montare, 
mount: see mount2, Cf. mountant.] J, a. Rising; 
specifically, in her., (a) increasing, or in her 
increment (applied to the moon), or (b) placed 
in pale and with the head or point uppermost 
(same as haurient in the case of a fish). 

II. x. 1+. In fencing, apparently a blow from 
below upward, but the sense is uncertain. 

To see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 26. 
2. In joinery, the intermediate vertical part of 
a piece of framing which is tenoned with the 
rails. See cut under door. 

montantot (mon-tan’td), ». [Irreg. < Sp. mon- 
tante, rising, a sword, ete.: see montant.} 1.A 
straight broadsword for two hands.—2. Same 
as montant, 1. 

‘Slid! an these be your tricks, your passados, and your 
montantos, I'll none of them. 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, iv. 5. 
mont-de-piété (mén’dé-pé-a-ta’), n. [F., = Sp. 
monte de piedad, < It. monte di pieta, lit. ‘fund 
of pity’ (ef. equiv. Sp. monte pio, ‘ pious fund’), 
< L. mon(t-)s, bill, heap, ML. also pile of money, 
fund, bank; de, of; pieta(t-)s, piety, ML. com- 
assion, pity: see mount}, de*, piety, pity.] An 
institution established by public authority for 
lending money on the pledge of goods, at a 
reasonable rate of interest. These establishments 
originated in Italy in the fifteenth century, the object in 
founding them being to countervail the exorbitantly usu- 
rious practices of the Jews. The funds, together with suit- 
able warehouses and other accommodations, are managed 
by directors, and the goods pledged are sold if the money 
lent on them is not returned by the proper time. 
monte (mon’te),”. ([< Sp. monte, a bill, moun- 
tain, wood, heap, a gambling-game, < L. mons 
(mont-), a hill, mountain: see mountl.] 1.A 
tract more or less thickly covered with shrubby 


vegetation or scanty forests; a forest. In South 
America, and especially in the northern part, the word 
monte is used to designate more or less scantily forested 
regions or narrow belts of forest vegetation, while montafia 
is applied to broad, densely forested areas. In Mexico and 
Feta monte more generally has the signification of 
‘forest.’ 


Less than a league above there is [in New Granada] a 
spot destitute of treea, All such are called llano— plain — 
whether they be flat or hilly; and all land covered with 
thicket is called monte if it be but a few miles through, 
and montafia if more. J. F. Holton, New Granada, p. 436. 

The montes of South and Central Uruguay form narrow 
fringes to the larger streams, and rarely exceed a few 
hundred yards inwidth. Seen from distant higher ground, 
they resemble rivers of verdure meandering through the 
bare campos, from which they are sharply defined — the 
reason being that the wood only grows where it is liable 
to inundation. Eneyc. Brit., 1X. 406. 


2. A favorite Spanish and Spanish-American 
gambling-game, played with the Spanish pack 
of forty cards. The players bet on certain cards of a lay- 
out, and win or lose according as others drawn from the 
pack do or do not match with these. Monte was the most 
popular of the gambling-games of California in the early 
times of the gold discoveries.— Three-card monte, a 
gambling-game, of Mexican origin, played with three 
cards, of which one is usually a court-card. By skilful 
manipulation, the cards are so thrown on the table, face 
down, as to deceive the eye of the manipulator’s opponent, 
who bets on the position of one of the cards, usually the 
court-card. : 

monte-bank (mon’te-bangk), ». A gaming- 
table or an establishment where monte is play 
ed; also, the bank or pile of money usually 
placed in front of the dealer, and used in pay- 
ing the stakes. 

montebrasite (mon-te-bri’zit), ». [< Monte- 
bras (see def.) + -ite?.] A variety of am- 
blygonite from Montebras in France. 

Montefiasco (mon-te-fias’k6), n. Same as 
Montefiascone: an erroneous abbreviation. 


[< Mon- 


Montefiascone (mon’te-fias-k6’ne),”. [It.: see Monterey 
def.] A fine wine produced near Montefiascone, Monterey P : 
m 


in central Italy. 

monteiro, ». Same as montero2. 

monteith (mon-téth’), n. [So called after the 
inventor.) 1. A large punch-bowl of the 
eighteenth century, usually of silver and with a 


Montepulciano (mon’te-pul-chi’ns), n. 


montero 


Monteith. 


movable rim, and decorated with flutings and aot FA 


a scalloped edge. It was also used for cooling 
and carrying wine-glasses. 
New things produce new words, and thus Monteith 


Has by one Vessel sav'd his name from Death. 
Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of TL me 


Silver cisterns could not have been common or often 
put to the baser use (rinsing forks and spoons during din- 
ner]; but when they were discarded from the table, the 
more interesting monfetth, with ita movable rim, tall 
punch-glasses, lemon-strainer, and ladle, took their ao 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 250. 

2. (Appar. of different origin from the above, 
but from the same surname.] A kind of cotton 
handkerchief having white spots on a colored 
ground, the spots being produced bya chemical 
which discharges the color. Dict. Needlework. 
monte-jus (F. pron. méit’zhii), 2. [F., < mon- 
ter, raise, + jus, juice: see mount2, v., and juice.) 
In sugar-manuf., a 
force-pump by 
which the juice 
from the cane-mill 
is raised to the clar- 
ifiers on a story 


above. It consists of 
a vessel with a well sunk 
in the bottom and hav- 
ing three valved pipes, 
one by which the juice 
is received, another Bed 
which it is discharged, 
and a third by which 
steam is admitted. The 
steam, entering above 
the surface of the juice, 
forces it up through the 
delivery-pipe to the clar- 
ifiers, e steam then 
condenses, and leaves a 
vacuum, and the operation of alternately filling and eject- 


ing continues. E. H. Knight. 
montem (mon’tem), x. (Short for L. proces- 
sus ad montem, going to the hill: processus, a 
going forward, orig. pp. of procedere, go for- 
ward (see proceed); ad, to, toward; montem, 
acc. of mons, a hill, mount: see mountl.] The 
name given to an ancient English custom, 
prevalent among the scholars of Eton till 1847 
which consisted in their proceeding every third 
year on Whit-Tuesday to a tumulus or mound 
near the Bath road, and exacting ‘‘money for 
salt,” as it was called, from all persons present, 


or passers by. The sum so collected was given to the 
ae or senior scholar, and was intended to assist in 
defraying the expenses of his residence at the university. 
The ‘‘sult-money ” has been known toreach nearly £1,000. 


Montenegrin, Montenegrine (mon-te -neg’- 
rin),a.andn. [< Montenegro (see def.), an : 
translation of Serv. Crna Gora, Black Moun- 
tain (Serv. crn, black, gora, mountain); < monte, 
<« L. mons (mont-), mountain, + negro, nero, < 
L. niger, black: see mount! and negro.) I, a. 
Relating to Montenegro, a small country of 
Europe, east of the Adriatic, nearly surrounded 
by Austrian and Turkish territory, or to its in- 
habitants. 


Monte-jus. 


tenegro. The Montenegrins are of Servian 
race, and speak a dialect of that language.— 2. 
{7. c.] An outer garment for women, the form 
of which was taken from some Eastern mili- 
tary costumes, elose-fitting, and ornamented 
with braid-work and embroidery. ; 
ee 
see def.] A rich wine produced at or near Mon- 
tepulciano, in central Italy. 
ress. See cypress, 1 (a). 
See pine. 
on-ta’rd), n. [« Sp. montero, a 
huntsman, < monte, a mountain, wood, <¢ L. 
mon(t-)s: see mountl.] A huntsman. 


As Don Lorenzo approached the camp he saw a montero 
who stood sentinel. Irving, Moorish Chronicles, vii. 77. 


cepa Sere Charter. 
mont 


Monthier’s blue. 
II, n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Mon- monthling 


monthly (munth’li), a. and n. 


monthly 


montero? (mon-ta’r6),n. [Also monteiro; prop. 
*montera, < Sp. montera (= Pg. monteira = It. 
montiera), & hunting-cap, ¢ montero, a eae 
A horseman’s or huntsman's cap, having aroun 
crown with flaps which could be drawn down 
over the sides of the face. 


His hat was like a helmet or Spanish montero. Bacon. 


montero-cap (mon-ta’r0-kap),n. Same as mon- 


tero2. 

The Montero cap was scarlet, of a superfine Spanish 
cloth, dyed in n, and mounted all round with fur, ex- 
cept about four inches in the front, which was faced with 
a light blue, slightly embroidered. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 24. 


The cedar bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt 
tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 457. 


Plural of mons. 
Same as nionteith. 


ontet 


monte olner non gol a F. pron. mén-gol- 


fya’),n.: [ montgolfiére, a balloon, so called 
from the brothers Montgolfier, who in 1783 sent 
up the first balloon at eure France.) A 
balloon filled with air expande by heat. 
See charter. 
(munth), x. [Early mod. E. moneth; < 
ME. month, moneth, < AS. monath, ménoth (in in- 
flection syncopated mdnth-) = OFries. monath, 
monad, mond = D. maand = MLG. manet, LG. 
maand = OHG. manod, MHG. manot, manet, G. 
monat = Icel. mdnudhr = Sw. mdnud = Dan. 
maaned = Goth. ménoths, a month; cf. Gael. 
mios, Ir. mios, OlIr. mt (gen. mits) = W. mis = 
OBulg. miesetst = Serv. mjesec = Bohem. mesic 
= Pol. miesiac = Russ. miesyatsté = Lith. mene- 
sis = Lett. ménes = L. mensis = Gr. piv (for 
*unve), month, = Skt. mds (for *mdns, *méns), 
month: names derived from or connected with 
the name for ‘moon,’ AS. ména = Goth. ména 
= Gr. pn, ete.; but the phonetic relations 
are not entirely clear: see moonl.] 1. Origi- 
nally, the interval from one new moon to the 
next, called specifically a lunar, synodical, or 
illuminative month. This seldom varies more than a 
quartet of a day from its mean value, which is 29.5805s9 
ays, or 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 2.7 seconds. 
There are, besides, other periods of the moon which 
are termed months by astronomers. These are—(a) The 
anomalistic month, or mean period of the revolution of 
the moon from one perigee to the next: it is 27 days, 18 
hours, 18 minutes, 37.4 seconds. (b) The sidereal month, 
or mean period required by the moon to make a circuit 
among the stars: it is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11.5 
seconds. (c) The tropical month, or the mean period of 
the moon’s passing through 360 degrees of longitude, as 
from one vernal equinox to the next: it differs from 
the sidereal month only by an amount corresponding to 
the monthly proce of the equinoxes, and is 27 days, 
7 hours, 43 minutes, 4.7 seconds. (d) The nodical or dra- 
contic month, which is the mean time between two suc- 
cessive passages by the moon through its rising node: it is 
27 days, 6 hours, 6 minutes, and 36 seconds. 


2. One twelfth part of a tropical year, or 30 
days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 3.8 seconds: called 
specifically a solar month.—8. One of the twelve 
vere into which the calendar year is arbitrarily 

ivided: called specifically a calendar month. 
The calendar months are’January, 31 days; February, 28 
(except in leap-year, when it has 29); March, $1; April, 30; 
May, 31; J une 30; July, 81; August, 31; September, 30; 
October, 31; November, 80; December, 31. 
4, At common law and in equity, month has 
been understood to mean ‘a lunar month,’ which 
is assumed to be 28 days, except when the con- 
trary appears, and except when used of mercan- 
tile transactions, such as nee oe paper, etc. 
In ecclesiastical law, and now in all cases throughout the 
United States generally, its legal meaning is ‘a calendar 
month,’ except when the contrary Fi Asie For the pur- 
pose of calculating interest, a month is generally consid- 
ered the twelfth part of a year, and as equivalent to 80 days. 
5t. pl. Same as menses. Minsheu; Cotgrave. 

Abbreviated mo. 
A month’s mind, See mind!.— Consecution month. 
See consecution.— Fence month. See fence-month. 
See blue. 
(munth’ling),n. [< month + -ling}.] 
That which has lasted for a month, or 18 a 
month old. 
Yet hail to thee, 
Frail, feeble Monthiling! 
Wordsworth, Address to my Infant Daughter, Dora. 


(Early mod. E. 
monethly ; « ME. monethly, < AS. monathlic (= 
OHG. mdnotlich, G. monatlich = MD. maande- 
lijk, D. maandelijksch = Sw. mdnatlig = Dan. 
maanedlig), monthly, < mdnath, month: see 
month.) I, a. 1. Continued for a month, or 
performed in a month: as, the monthly revolu- 
tion of the moon.— 2. Done or happening once 
a month or every month: as, a monthly meet- 
ing; a monthly visit.— 3. Lasting a month. 


Minutes’ joys are monthiie woes. Greene, Menaphon. 


monthly 
A monthly mind. See a month's mind, under mind1.— 
Monthly nurse, rose, etc. See the nouns. 

II. n.; pl. monthlies (-liz). 1. A magazine 
or other literary periodical published once a 
month.— 2, pl. Menses. 

monthly (munth’li), adv. [= D. maandelijks 
= MLG. mdntlike = G. monatlich; ¢ monthly, a.] 
1. Once a month; in every month: as, the moon 
changes monthly.— 2}. Asif under the influence 
of the moon; in the manner of a lunatic. 
The man talks monthly: . 


I see he'll be stark mad at our next meeting. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 2. 


month’s-mindt, n. See mind}. 

monticellite (mon-ti-sel’it), n. [Named after 
T. Monticelli (1759-1846), an Italian chemist and 
mineralogist.}] A rare member of the chryso- 
lite group, consisting of the silicates of calcium 


and m eslum. It occurs at Vesuvius in yellowish- 
gray crystals; alsoon Mount Monzoni, in Tyrol, in large 
crystals which are often altered to augite or to serpentine. 
Also called batrachite. 


monticle (mon’ti-kl), x. [= F. monticule, < LL. 
monticulus, dim. of mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain: 
see mount!.] A little mount; a hillock. Bailey, 
1731. Also monticule. 

monticoline (mon-tik’6-lin), a. [< L. monticola, 
a dweller in the mountains, < mons (mont-), a 
mountain, + colere, inhabit.) Inhabiting moun- 
tains. Also monticolous. 

monticulate (mon-tik’i-lat), a. [< monticule 
+ -atel.] Having little projections or hills. 
Smart. 

monticule (mon’ti-kil), x. [< F. monticule, < 
LL. monticulus, a little hill: see monticle.] 
Same as monticle. 

monticulous (mon-tik’i-lus), a. [< ML. mon- 
ticulosus, hilly, < LL. monticulus, a little hill: see 
monticule, monticle.] Same as monticulate. 

monticulus (mon-tik’i-lus), 3 pl. monticuli 
(-li). (¢ LL. monticulus, a little hill: see mon- 
ticle.) In anat., a little elevation; amonticule. 


— Monticulus cerebelli, the prominent central part of 
the superior vermiform process of the cerebellum. 


montiform (mon’ti-form), a. [< L. mons (mont-), 
a mountain, + forma, form.] Mountain-like; 


having the shape of a mountain. 
montifringilla (mon‘ti-frin-jil’ii), n. [NL., < 
L. mons (mont-), & mountain, + fringilla, a 


ehaffinch.] An old book-name of the bram- 
bling, Fringilla montifringilla. It was made a 
generic name of the same by Brehm in 1828, 
the finch being called Montifringilla nivalis. 
See cut under brambling. 

montigenous (mon-tij’e-nus), a. [< LL. monti- 
gena, mountain-born, ¢ L. mon(t-)s, mountain, 
+ gignere, genere, be born: see -genous.] Moun- 
tain-born; produced on a mountain. Bailey, 
1731. 

montmartrite (mont-miir’trit), n. [<« Mont- 
martre (see def.) + -ite2.] A mineral of a yellow- 
ish color, occurring massive, found at Mont- 
martre in Paris. It is soft, but resists the 
weather. It is a variety of gypsum, contain- 
ing calcium carbonate. 

montmorillonite (mont-m6-ril’on-it), n. [< 
Montmorillon (see def.) + ~ite2.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium occurring in soft clay-like 
masses of a rose-red color, originally from Mont- 
morillon in France. 

montoir (mén-twor’), rn. [F., <monter, mount: 
see mount2, v.] A horse-block; a block to step 
upon when mounting a horse. Also monture. 

monton (mon’ton), ». ([Sp., < monte, ¢ L. 
mon(t-)s, @ hill, mountain: see ante A 
unit of weight employed in Mexico chiefly for 


ore under the process of amalgamation. It va- 
ries greatly in different mining districts, being at Guana- 
juato 3,200 yin pounds, and in some other localities 
only 1,800. uport, 


montre (mon’tér), ». [F., a sample, pattern, 
show, show-case, case of an organ, etc., < mon- 
tre, show, < L. monstrare, show: see nionster, 
vr.] 1. In organ-building, a stop whose pipes 
are mounted as a part of the visible organ-case, 
or otherwise set in a special position apart from 
the others; usually, the open diapason of the 
great organ. See also mounted cornet, under 
cornet!, 1 (c).—2. An opening in a kiln for pot- 
tery or porcelain through which the superin- 
tendent looks to judge of the progress of the 
baking. 

montross, ». <A corrupt form of matross. 

monture (mon’tur), ». [¢ F. monture (= Sp. 
montadura, a trooper’s equipments, = It. mon- 
tura, livery), < monter, mount: see mount?, v, 
The same word in older use appears as moun- 
ture.) 14. A saddle-horse. Compare mount?2, 
2 (a). 
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And forward spurred his monture fierce withall, 
Within his arms longing his foe to strain. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vii. 96. 
2. Same as montoir.—3, A mounting, setting, 
or frame; the manner in which anything is 
set or mounted: as, the monture of a diamond. 
— Shaft-monture, a kind of mounting for the heddles of 
looms in figure-weaving. By its use warp-threads can be 
arranged in special systems of sheds. A mechanical draw- 
boy operates the heddles systematically to form the sheds 
a accord with the tigures to be woven. Also called szdit- 
rness, 


monument pion vement), nm. [Formerly also 
moniment; © ME. monument, monyment, ¢ OF. 
sone F.) monument = Sp. Pg. It. monumento, ¢ 
. monumentum, monimentum, that which calls 
a thing to mind, a memorial, < monere, remind: 
see monish.]) 1, Anything by which the mem- 
ory of a person, @ period, or an event is pre- 
served or perpetuated; hence, any conspicuous, 
permanent, or splendid building, as a medieval 
cathedral, or any work of art or industry con- 
stituting a memorial of the past; a memorial. 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, £ 1. 6. 
I know of +.9 such thing as an Indian monument, for I 
would not honour with that name arrow points, stone hatch- 
ets, stone pipes, and half-shapen images. 
Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 156. 
2. Specifically, a pile, pillar, or other structure 
erected expressly in memory of events, actions, 
or persons. 


To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

hak., Lucrece, |. 946. 
I would... pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages. Milton, P. L., xi. 326. 


3. A stone shaft, or a structure of stone or 
other enduring material, erected over a grave 
in memory of the dead.—4f. A burial-vault; 
a tomb. 
Lord, if thou be he, shewe me the monument that I put 
the in. Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 
Make the bridal-hed 


In that dim montonent where Tybalt lies. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 6. 208. 


5. Any enduring evidence or example; a sin- 
gular or notable instance. 

I doe much reverence the memory of s0 famous a man, 
that with the montmnents of his wit . . . hath much bene- 
fited the Common-weale of good letters. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 100. 

The last ten years have seen the production of Mr. Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, which... is a monument of 
critical erudition and genius. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 57. 


6. In surveying and the law of conveyancing, any 
object, natural or artificial, fixed in the soil and 
referred to in a deed or other document as a 
means of ascertaining the location of a tract 
of land or any part of its boundaries. In this 
sense the word is applied to such objects as trees, river- 
banks, and ditches; and its importance is in the general 
rule that in case of discrepancy courses or distances men- 
tioned in a description must give way so far as necessary 
to conform to a monument. 

7+. A treatise. 

Quhen I had done refyning it, I fand in Barret’s Alve- 
arie, quhilk {8s a dictionarie Anglico-latinum, that Sr. 
Thomas Smith, a man of nae less worth then mee 
Secretarie to Queen Elizabeth, had left a learned and jud 
ciouse monument on the same subject. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), Ded., p. 2. 


8}. Distinctive mark; stamp. 


Some others (heaps of gold] were new driven, and distent 
Into great Ingowes and to wedges square ; 
Some in round plates withouten moniment. 

Spenser, F. Q., IT. vil. 5. 


Celtic monuments. See meyalithic monuments, under 
megalithic.—Choragic monument, harpy monument, 
megalithic monuments. See the qualifying words. 
=Syn. 1-8. Memento, etc. See memonal 


monument (mon’ii-ment), v. ¢. (< monument, 
n.) 1. To erect a monument in memory of. 
The ecclesiastical dignitaries bury themselves and monu- 
ment theniselves {in the cathedral], to the exclusion of al- 
most everybody else in these latter times, 
Havzthorne, English Note-Books, June 17, 1856. 
2. To place monuments on; adorn with monu- 
ments: as, a region monumented with glorious 
deeds. 
monumental (mon-i-men’tal), a. and n. [= 
F. Sp. monumental, <L. monumentalis, of or be- 
longing to a monument, < monumentum, a monu- 
ment: see monument.) J. a. 1. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with a monument or monu- 
ments: as, & monumental inscription. 
Some have amused the dull sad vears of life... 
With schemes of monumental fame; and sought 
By pyramids and mausolean pomp. 
Short-liv’d themselves, t’ immortalize their bones, 
Cowper, Task, v. 182. 


2+. Belonging to a tomb. 
Softly may he be possess't 


Of his monumental rest. Crashav. 


mood 


3. Serving as a monument or as material for a 
monument ; memorial; preserving memory: as, 
a monumental pillar. 
And monumental brass this record bears, 
‘‘These are —ah no! these were the gazetteers!” 
Pope, Dunciad, ii. $138. 
4, Having the character of a monument; re- 
sembling a monument. 
Me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 
Milton, I] Penserosao, 1. 135. 
5. Conspicuous and permanent; historically 
prominent; impressive. 
Darius himself is, if we may use the expression, a monu- 
figure in history. 
Von Ranke, Univ. Hist. (trans.), p. 114. 
6. Conspicuous as a monument; notable; ex- 
cessive; amazing: as, monumental impudence. 
(Colloq.]— Monumental cross. See cross!, 2, Monu- 
mental theology, the study of ancient monuments, in- 


scriptions, coins, medals, statues, paintings, architecture, 
etc., in 80 far as they throw light upon theology. 


II, n. A monumental record; a memorial. 


When ras'd Messalla’s monumentals must 

Lie with Sicinus's lofty tomb in dust, 

I shall be read, and travellers that come 

Transport my verses to their fathers’ home. 
Cotton, tr. of Martial’s Epigrams, viii. 3. 


monumentality (mon’i-men-tal’i-ti), n. [< 
monumental + -ity.] The state or quality of 
being monumental; the fact or the degree of 
serving as &@ monument. 

monumentalization (mon-i-men’tal-i-za’- 
shon),n. [«< monumental + -ize + -ation.] The 
act of making or the state of being monumen- 
tal; the recording by monuments. 

This monumentalization of superhuman contemporary 

knowledge. Piazzi Smyth, Pyramid, p. 32. 

monumentally (mon-ii-men’tal-i), adv. 1. By 
way of memorial: as, the pillar was erected 
monumentally,— 2, By means of monuments.— 
3. In a high degree: as, monumentally tedious. 
[Collogq.] 

mony! (mon’i), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Seotch) form of many}, 

mony“t, 7”. An obsolete form of money. 

-mony. [(«@) = F.-monie = Sp. Pg. It. -monia, < 
L. -monia, f., a suffix forming nouns from adjec- 
tives, nouns, or verbs, as in acrimonia, sharp- 
ness, ceerimonia, a rite, parsimonia, thriftiness, 
sanctimonia, sacredness, ete. (b) = F. -moine 
= Sp. Pg. It. -monio, ¢ Ly -montum, neut., used 
similarly, as in alimonium, nourishment, matri- 
montium, marriage, testimonium, evidence, ete.] 
A suffix in some nouns of Latin origin, as in 
acrimony, ceremony, parstmony, sanctimony, ali- 
mony, matrimony, testimony, ete. See ety- 


mology. The suffix is not used as an English 
formative. 
monymentt, ». An obsolete form of monu- 
ment. 


moo! (md), v. 7. [Imitative of the lowing of a 
cow. Cf. mew2, imitative of the crying of a 
cat.) 1. To utter the characteristic cry of a 
cow; low. 


I used to smell the grass, and see the dew shining, and 
hear the pretty sweet cows a moving. 
(Davies. ) 


Mrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, xxiv. 
2. To make a noise like lowing. [Rare.] 
The mootng of the waters seemed to deepen, more and 
more abysmally, through all the hours of darkness. 
Harper's May., LXXVI. 738. 
moo! (m6), n. [< mool, v.] The low of a cow; 
the act of lowing. 
moo’t, a. and adv. An obsolete form of mo. 
moo-cow (mé6’kou), ». Acow. ([Childish.] 
The moo-cow low'd, and Grizzle neigh’d. 
W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, i. 14. (Nares.) 
mood! (méd),n. [< ME. mood, mode, mod, ¢ AS. 
mod, mind, heart, soul, spirit, courage, pride, 
haughtiness, magnificence, zeal, = OS. madd, 
muod = OFries. méd = D. moed = MLG. mot, 
moit, mout, mut, LG. mot, mut, mind, heart, 
courage, = OHG. muot, MHG. muot, sense, 
spirit, G. mut, muth, courage, = Icel. modhr, 
wrath, grief, moodiness, = Sw. Dan. mod, cou- 
rage, = Goth. mdds, wrath; orig. appar. any 
strong or excited state of feeling; perhaps, 
with formative -d, from a root appearing in Gr. 
Haieoba, endeavor, seek, whence prob. sotca, 
muse: see Muse*.] 1¢. Mind; heart. 
This is his wyll after Moyses lawe, 
That ye shulde bryng your beistes good, 
And offer theme here your God to knawe, 


And frome your synns to turne your monde. 
York Plays, p. 484. 


mood 


2. Temper of mind; state of the mind as re- 
gards passion or feeling; disposition; humor: 
as, a melancholy mood. 

When Portune, in her shift and change of mood, 

Spurns down her late beloved. Shak., T. of A., L 1. 85, 
Every landscape fair, 
As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stern, was there. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
By mental moods is ordinarily understood those collec- 
tive conditions of the mind which are characterized by 
some fundamental tone, but without any special feelings 
accompanied by clear consciousness of their inducing 
causes. G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 520. 


St. Heat of temper; anger. 


Atte laste aslaked was his mood. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 902. 
Who, in my mood, I stabb’d unto the heart. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 61. 


4+. Zeal: in the phrase with main and mood, 
with might and main; with a will. 
Saint Boe than was wunder fayne... 
That ilk figure of the rode 


Honured thai with mayn and mode, 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 


5. A morbid or fantastic state of mind, asa fit . 


of bad temper, sudden anger, or sullenness; 
also, absence of mind, or abstraction: gen- 
erally used in the plural. 


Then tarn’d Sir Torre, and, being in his moods, 
Left them. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 


6. A state of mind with reference to something 
to be done or omitted; a more or less capricious 
state of feeling disposing one to action: com- 
monly in the phrase in the mood: as, many art- 
ists work only when they are in the mood. 


It should be remembered that the motive power always 
becomes sluggish in men who too easily admit the su- 
premacy of moods. Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 167. 


mood? (mid), #. [A later form of model, which 
is pieeee in both the grammatical and logi- 
eal uses, though not usual in the latter: see 
model.}] 1. In gram., same as model, 3. 


The mood isan affection of the verb serving the varietie 
of utterance. A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 30 


2. In logic, a variety of syllogism depending on 
the quantity (universal or partieuiar) and qual- 
ity (affirmative or negative ) of the propositions 


composing it. In the traditional logic the names of 
the moods (invented by Petrus Hispanus) are— First fig- 
ure, Barbar&, Célarent, Darii, Férid, Bardlipton, Célantés, 
Dabitis, Fa 6, Frisés}mo6rum; Second figure, Césdré, 
Camestres, Festind, Barécd; Third figure, Darapti, Félap- 
ton, Disdmis, Datisi, Bocardé, Férison. These names are 
merely mnemonic, and many of their letters are signifi- 
cant. The vowel a denotes a universal affirmative propo- 
sition, e the universal negative, ¢ the particular affirma- 
tive, and o the particular negative. By the first syllable 
is indicated the major premise, by the second the minor, 
and by the third the conclusion. For example, the name 
Barbara shows that the first mood of the first figure con- 
sists of two universal affirmative premises leading to a 
universal affirmative conclusion. The same understand- 
ing is to be had in regard to the vowels of the other words. 
Certain of the consonants also are significant. Thus, all 
indirect moods designated by a word beginning with b 
should be reduced to Barbara, the first mood of the first 
figure; all that are designated by a word peeloning 
with c, to the second mood, Celarent; all in d to Darii, 
the third ;.and all in / to Ferio, the fourth. Other letters 
indicate how to reduce indirect to direct moods: thus 
8 signifies that the proposition denoted by the vowel im- 
mediately preceding is to be simply converted in the re- 
duction; p, that the proposition denoted by the vowel im- 
mediately preceding should be converted per accidens ; 
m, that the premises should be of aheposer —that is, the 
major should be made the minor, and conversely; and c, 
that the mood designated by the word in which it occurs 
should be reduced per impossibile: whence the verses : 


Simpliciter vult verti, p vero per acci; 

M vult transponi, c per impossibile duci. 
Servat majorem, v. ue secunda minorem ; 
Tertia majorem variat, servatque minorem. 


A moode is alawful oar ot Aa aaa er in their dewe 
qualitie or quantitie. Str 7. Wilson, Art of Logic, fol. 26. 
3. In music, same as model, 7. 


' Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battel. Milton, P. L., 1. 550. 


Indirect or inverse mood, a mood of indirect syllogism. 
See tndirect. 
mood? (méd),n. [A var. of mud, or of mother2.] 
Mother-of-vinegar. [Prov. Eng. ] : 
moodily (mé’di-li), adv. In a moody manner; 
peevishly; sullenly; sadly. 
moodiness (m6’di-nes), ». The state or charac- 
ter of being moody; peevishness; sullenness. 


moodir, x. See mudir. 

moodish (mé‘dish), a. [« mood! + -ish1.] 
Sulky; sullen. 

moodishly (m38‘dish-li), adv. In a moody, 
sulky, or sullen manner; moodily. Richard- 
son, Sir Charles Grandison, I. 166. 


mood 


moody (mi’di), a. 


mool (mdl), n. 


moolah, moollah (m6’li), x. 
moolberyt, 7. A Middle English form of mul- 


Moolid (md lid), n. 


mooly, mooley (miul’i), a. and n. 
moon! (min), n. 
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a-oil (mé-dé’gii-oil), m. An oil ob- 
tained in small quantities from the seeds of 
Butea frondosa in India and Java. It is bright, 
clear, and fluid, and is used medicinally. 
(< ME. moody, mody, modi, 
< AS. modig (= OS. mddag, modeg, modig = D. 
moedig = OHG. muotig (only in comp.), MHG. 
muotic, G. mutig = Icel. modhugr = Sw. Dan. 
modig = Goth. mddags), angry, < mod, mood, 
temper: see mood1.] 1+. Spirited; high-spir- 
ited; proud; obstinate. 
Hof on ich herde saaie, 
Ful modi mon and proud. 
MS. Digby 86, . 165. (Halliwell.) 

2t. Angry. 

When, like a lion thirsting bloud, 

Did moody Richard range 

And made large slaughters where he went. 

Warner, Albion's England, vii. 33. 

3. Subject to or nenlene in moods or humors; 
hence, peevish; fretful; outof humor; gloomy; 
sullen; melancholy. 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 


But moody and dull melancholy? 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 79. 


In a moody humotr wait, 
While my less dainty comrades bait. 
Cowper, tr. of Horace’s Satires, 1 5. 


Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 
Gray, Ode on Prospect of Eton College. 
4+. Corresponding or adapted to moods or vary- 
ing states of mind. [Rare.] 


Give me some music — music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shak., A.andC., fi. 6. 1 


moody-hearted (mé’di-hir’ted), a. Melan- 


choly. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
moody-madt (mé’di-mad),a. Mad with anger. 
Moody-mad and d te stags 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1, iv. 2. 50. 


A dialectal variant of mold}. 


‘re eaten, in mools they're rotten. 
k Saunders (Child's Ballads), II. 324. 


Or worthy friends rak'd in the mools, 
Sad sight to see! Burns, To the Toothache, 


Same as molla. 


By worms th 


<« Ar. maulid, nativity, 
esp. the nativity of Mohammed.) An Egyp- 
tian festival in celebration of the birth of Mo- 
hammed and the dawn of Islamism; a birthday. 
I have now a cluster of lamps bears da, Saar ark my door, 
in honour of the moo'lid of a sheykh who is buried near 
the house in which I am living. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 307. 
See muley. 
[< ME. moone, mone, < AS. 
mona = O8. mano = OFries. ména = MD. 
maene, D. maan = MLG. mane, man, LG. maan 
= OHG. mano, MHG. mane, mon, also (with ex- 
crescent é, due prob. in part to association with 
manet, month) mdante, mande, G. mond = Icel. 
mani = Sw. mdne = Dan. maane = Goth. ména 
(all masec.), the moon; = Gr. yi7, the moon, 
= Lith. ment, the moon; cf., with appar. for- 
mative s, OBulg. miesetsi, etc., moon, month, L. 
mensis, month, Gr. uf (for *unvc), month (Mi, 
the Moon-god, L. Lunus, Miv7, the Moon-god- 
dess, L. Luna), Skt. mds (for *mdns, *méns) = 
Zend mds, > Pers. mah (> Hind. Turk. mah), 
moon, month. The relations of these forms 
to each other, and to the words for ‘month’ 
(see month), and their ult. root, are undeter- 
mined. The usual explanation is that the 
moon is the ‘measurer’ (sc. of time), < Y ma 
Skt. md, measure (whence ult. E. mete! and 
measure). The L. name of the moon (luna) 
and the L., Gr., and Teut. names for the sun 
(L. sol = AS. s06l, ete.; Gr. 7aog; AS. sunne, 
E. sun, etc.) come from other roots, meaning 
‘shine.’] 1. A heavenly body which revolves 
around the earth monthly, accompanying the 
earth as a satellite in its annual revolution, 
and shining by the sun’s reflected light. Next to 
the sun, the moon is the most conspicuous and interesting 
of celestial objects. The rapidity of its motion, the vari- 
ety of its phases, and especially the striking phenomena 
of eclipses, compelled the attention of the earliest observ- 
ers: and the fact that lunar observations can be made 
available to determine the longitude has given the theory 
of the moon’s motion the first rank in economic impor- 
tance, while the mathematical problems involved have 
proved most interesting and fertile from the scientific 
point of view. Of all the heavenly bodies (meteors ex- 
cepted) the moon is nearest to us. Ita mean distance 
is a little more than sixty times the radius of the earth, 
or 288,800 miles. The dimensions of the moon as com- 


pared with those of the earth are far greater than those 
of any other satellite in proportion to ita primary. Its 


moon! (mon), »v. ¢. 


moon 


diameter is 2,162 miles (about 0.278 of the earth’s equa- 
torial diameter), and ita volume, or bulk, is 0.0204, or about 
one forty-ninth of that of the earth. Ita mean density, 
however (about 3.4 times that of water), is only about 
three fifths of that of the earth, and its mass about one 
eightieth. The inclination of its orbit to the ecliptic is 
5°8' 40’. It completes ita revolution around the earth in 
an average period of 27d. 7h. 43m. 11.58., which constitutes 
the sidereal month; the ordinary, or synodical, month, from 
new moon to new moon again, is a little more than two 
days longer — 20d. 12h. 44m. 2.78. (See month.) The moon’s 
orbital motion is subject to considerable inequalities, due 
to the disturbing action of the sun, and the investigation 
of these inequalities makes up the major part of the ‘‘lu- 
nar theory.” The moon 
revolves on ita axis once 
in a sidereal month, thus 
always presenting near! 
the same face to the eart 
—a circumstance which 
has led to the fallacy of a - 
denial of ita rotation. (See 
rotation.) Its disk appears 
to the naked eye diversi- 
fied by dark and bright 
patches, giving rise to the 
“man the moon” of 
popular fancy (see under 
man); but on examination 
with a powerful telescope 
these are lost sight of 
and replaced by a crowd 
of interesting objec 
such as mountains an 
valleys, craters and clefts, on a scale unknown upon the 
earth: the surface-structure seems to be mainly volcanic, 
resembling very closely in certain den ere and differing 
most markedly in others from, that which is characteristic 
of volcanic regions on the earth’s surface. The moon has 
no clouds, shows no indications of an atmosphere or of 
the presence of water, and is believed to have a tempera- 
ture which at its maximum does not rise above the melt- 
ing-point of ice. See libration. 
To gate and sowe in growing of the moone, 
And kytte and mowe in wanyng is to doon. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 80. 
What time the mighty moon was gathering light. 
Tennyson, Love and Death. 


2. A satellite of any planet: as, the moons of 
Jupiter; Uranian moons.—38. The period of a 
synodical revolution of the moon round the 
earth; a month. 
This mone, in sunny daies and serene 
Withouten frost, thi cornes, weede hem clene. 
P tus, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
One twelve moons more she'll wear Diana's livery. 
Shak., Pericles, ii 6. 10, 
This roaring moon of daffodil 


And crocus. 
Tennyson, Pref. Sonnet to Nineteenth Centary. 


4. Something in the shape of a moon, espe- 


cially of a half-moon or crescent. Specifically 
—(a) A crescent as a symbol or banner; especially, the 
bala ici national emblem. (bd) In fort., a crescent-shaped 
outwork. 


Much means, much blood this warlike Dane hath spent 
To advance our flag above their hornéd moons. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, i. 3. 


(c) In brickmaking, an implement of the nature of a slice- 
bar, for slicing or loosening fires in the of brick- 
kilns, It is somewhat longer than half the width of the 
kiln, and has a nearly circular blade perforated in the 
middle, which is shoved in on the top of the grate and un- 
der the fire, to clear out ashes and brighten up the fire. 

5. The golden-crested wren, Regulus cristatus. 
Also moonie, muin. C. Swainson. See cut under 
goldcrest.—6. The moon-daisy or moon-flower. 


Also moons.— Acceleration of the moon. See accel- 
eration._Age of the moon. See age.— Beyond the 
moon, beyond reach; extravagantly ; out of depth. 
Whither art thou rapt, 
Beyond the moon that strivest thus to strain? 
Drayton, Eclogues, v. 
Blue moon, an absurdity ; an impossibility. 
Yf they saye the mone is belewe, 
We must beleve that it is true, 
Admittynge their interpretacion. 
Roy and Barlow, Rede me and Be nott De p. 114 
[ : 


vies.) 


of the moon. See change.—Coition of the 

moon. See cottion.—Dark moon. Same as dark 

the moon.— Dark of the moon, the time in the mon 
when the moon is not seen.— Ecclesiastical or calen- 
dar moon. See astical.— Full moon. See /fulll. 
—Libration of the moon. See itbration.— Man in 
the moon. See man.—Mean moon. See mean3.— Mi- 
chaelmas moon. See Michaelmas.— Mock moon. See 
raselene.—WMioon hoax. See hoaz.— Moon in dis- 
Ce, a nautical phrase used when the angle between the 
moon and the sun or a star admits of measurement for 
lunar observation.— Mount of the moon, in palmietry. 
See mount, 5.—The old moon in the new moon’s arms, 
that appearance of the moon during the first quarter in 
which the whole orb is made faintly visible by earth-shine. 

I saw the new moon late yestreen 
WY? the auld moon in her arm. 
Str Patrick Spens (Child’s Ballads), ITI. 154. 
To bark at the moon. See bark!.—To level at the 
moon, to cast beyond the moon, to be very ambitious ; 
calculate deeply; make an sche conjecture. See 
also under cast. Halliwell. {Prov. En 


J 
[< moon], ne I, trans. 1. 
To adorn with a moon or moons; furnish with 
crescents or moon-shaped marks.— 2. To ex- 


moon 


pose to the rays of the moon. 
uses. | 
If they would have it to be exceeding white indeed, they 


seethe it yet once more, after it hath been thus sunned and 
mooned. Holland. 


From 7 to 10 the whole population will be in the streets, 
not sunning but mooning themselves. 
Kingstey, 1864 (Life, II. 175). (Davies.) 
Il. intrans. To wander or gaze idly or mood- 
ily about, as if moonstruck. ([Collogq.] 
He went mooning along with his head down in dull and 
helpless ceeromeeney 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xliv. 
moon?} v.and ». An obsolete spelling of moan1. 
moonack (mi’nak), ». [Also monaz; Amer. 
Ind.] The woodchuck, Arctomys monax. J. 
Burroughs. See cut under Arctomys. ([South- 
ern U.S., as Virginia, ete. ] 
moonbeam (mién’bém), n. Di ray of light from 
the moon. 


To fan the moonbeame from his sl 


aa 3 eyes. 

Shak., M. -, iii. 1.176. 

moonbill (mén’bil), ». The ringbill or ring- 
necked scau 


uck, Aithyia collaris. G. Trum- 
bull. [South Carolina. ] 
moon-b (mén’blas‘ted), a. Blasted by 
the influence or supposed influence of the 
moon. 
moon-blind (min’blind), a. 1. Dim-sighted; 
purblind. Scott.—2. Same as moonstruck. 
moon-blink (mén‘blingk),n. Atemporaryeven- 
ing blindness said to be occasioned by sleeping 
in the moonshine in tropical climates. 
: moan bo (mén’boks), m. A eetreal device 
or disp g an imitation moon on the stage. 
genie moin’kaf), n. [= G. mondkalb, a 
moon-calf, a dolt, a false conception, lit. a per- 
son or conception influenced by the moon.] 1. 
A monster; a deformed creature. 
I hid me under the dead moon-eal/s gaberdine. 
Shak., Tempest, tL 2 115. 
23. Adolt; astupid fellow.—3. A mole or mass 
of fleshy matter generated in the uterus; a false 
conception. Cotgrave. 
moon-creeper (mén-kré’pér), n. 
moon-flower, 2. 
moon-culminating Ge ,a. In 
astron., the meridian at nearly the same 
time and on nearly the same parallel of declina- 


tion as the moon.—Moon-culminating stars, stars 
which culminate at about the same time and nearly on 
the same parallel of declination as the moon. They are 
rei stars of which the places are given in the Nautical 
sapere he generally four in number for each day) for the 
aa on which the moon can be observed, for use in longi- 
tade determinations. 
moon ce neroue (mén’kul-mi-né’shonz), n. 
pl. In astron., a method of determining the 
ongitude of a place by observing with a tran- 
sit-instrument the times at which the limb of 
the moon and certain stars in the same part 
of the sky culminate, or cross the meridian. 
The fandamental principle is essentially the same as 
that involved in the nautical method of “lunar dis- 
tances.” Among the stars the moon’s position is utilized 
to make known the Greenwich time — but the transit ob- 
servations are more easy and accurate than those mere 
with a sextant, and the reductions are more simple 
method has been entirely superseded by the tlectapite 
ae wherever circumstances render the latter prac- 
cable. 
moon-daisy (min’da’zi), ». The oxeye daisy, 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 
Broad moon-daisies among me ri d almost sapless 
grass of midsummer. he Ponting: XXXVI. 804. 


moon-dial (min’di’al), n. A dial for showing 
the hours by the moon. 

mooned (ménd or mé’ned), a. [< moon + -ed2,]} 
1. Having the moon as symbol; identified with 
the moon. 


And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both. 
Milton, Nativity, L 200. 


2. Marked or spotted as with moons. 


anen with his mooned train 
The strutting k, yawling ‘gainst the rain, 
Flutters into the Ark, by hiss iil cry 
Telling the rest the tempest to be nigh. 
Drayton, Noah’s Flood. 


8. Resembling the moon; crescent-shaped. 


While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, sharpening in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. ilton, P. L., iv. 978. 
4. Furnished with a moon; bearing the Turkish 
symbol of the crescent. 


Same as 


Turbans and scimitars in carnage roll'd, 
And their moon'd ensigns torn See every hold. 
tickle, Almada Hil. 


mooner (mé’nér), 7. One eice moons; one who 
wanders or gazes idly or moodily about, as if 
moonstruck. Dickens. (Colloq. if 


[Rare in both moonet (md’net), n. 


mooney, 4. and n. 
mooneye (m6n’i), x. 


moon-faced (min’ fast), a. 


inpee rere (min’férn), n. 
moonfish (mién’ fish), n. 


moonflaw (mon’flai), 7. 


moon-flower (min’flou“ér), n. 


moon-creeper. 
moong (ming), n. 


moonglade (min’ 


map sh (m6’nish), a. 


moonja 


moon-knife (min/‘nif), » 


moonless (min’les), a 


3851 


moon; 2 satellite. 
The moonefs about Saturn and Jupiter. 
Bp. Halli, Free Prisoner, § 2. 
See moony. 
1. An eye affected, or 
supposed to be affected, by the moon. —2, A 
disease of the eye in horses.—3, A name of 


several fishes. (a) Inthe Mississippi valley, the moon- 
eyed or toothed herring, Hyodon tergisus, a herring-like 


Mooneye ( Hyodonu tergisus). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


fish with the belly rounded in front of the ventrals and 
carinated behind them. It isa common handsome fish, of 
no economic value. See Hyodon. Hence— (0) iichigan fish of 
the family Hyodontida. (c) The cisco of Lake M 

and Ontario, Coregonus hoy 


yt. 
mooneyed (mén’id), a. 1. Affected with moon- 


eye; having eyes affected by the moon, or sup- 

posed to be so affected.— eee yee a 
lind. Dryden, Britannia Rodiviva, 

Noting certain fishes, as the Hyodontide re 

mooneyes. 


moon-face (min’fas),n. A full round face—ac- 


cording to Oriental ideas, one of the principal 
features of beauty in a woman. 

He... surveyed the beauties of his time as the Caliph 
the moonfaces of hisharem. Thackeray, Newcomes, | 
1. Having a round 
face like the rising full moon: usually in con- 
tempt.— 2. Having a radiant or beautiful face. 
Mand, the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling 

of all. Tennyson, Maud, L 
The moonwort, Bo- 
trychium Lunaria. 
A name of several 


fishes. (a) The sunfish, Mola rotunda: so called from 
ita shape. [Local, Eng. ] (b) A carangoid fish, Selene vomer 
the horsehead or lookdown, having a myer conipressed 
body, a very deep head abruptly angulated at the occiput, 
and aE ey skin. (c) A stromateid fish, Stromateus 
(or Pepril leprdotus, the harvest-fish. (Florida, U. 8.) 
o An st ephipplo fish, Cheetodipterus (or Parephippus) fa- 
also called angel -fish, spade-sish, three-banded sheepse- 
head and three-tailed porgy. (Local, U. 8.) (e) The horse- 
fish, Vomer setipinnis. Also called dollar-fish. See cuts un- 
der Mola, horsehead, and Chelodipterus. 
A flaw or defect sup- 
posed to be caused by the moon; especially, 
an attack of lunacy. 


I fear she has a Moon/flaw in her brains; 
She chides and fights that none can look upon her. 
Brome, Queen and Concubine, iv. 7. 
1. The oxeye 
daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum.—2, A 
att ar night-blooming species of Ipomea, 
with large fragrant white flowers, J. Bona- 


nox or I. grandiflora. The moon-flower now culti- 
vated as a summer plant northward is probably 7. Bona- 
noz, though sometimes called I. noctiphyton, etc. Also 


[E. Ind. mung (1); ef. mun- 
go.] In the East Indies, a name given to some 
varieties of Phaseolus Mungo, a species of kid- 
ney-bean. 
ae n. The track of moon- 
light on water. 
Moonglade: a beautiful word for the track of moonlight 
on the water. , Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
(mdng’ gus), » Same as mongoos. 
[< moon + -ish1.] Like 
the moon; variable as s the moon; fickle; flighty. 
At which time would I, being but a moonish ee 
grieve, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and lik 
Shak., As you Like it, LiL 2. 130, 
moonjah (min’jii),. [E. Ind., < Skt. 
munja. "4 A grass, Saccharum ciliare (S. Munja), 
indigenous to India, possessing great tenacity, 
twisted into tow-ropes, rigging, ete. 
A crescent-shaped 
knife used by feather workers: in shaving off the 
coarse fleshy parts of skins. It is sharpened 
on the convex edge. 
The dyed leather is washed with pure water, dried, (and] 
grounded with a curious moon-knife. 
Encyc. Brit., XIV. 389. 
[< moon1 + -less.] Des- 
titute of a moon; without moonlight. 
When the dim nights were moonless. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, 1. 46. 


[< moon + -et.] A little moonlight (mén‘lit), n. and a. 


moon-lig 
peoouits hter (mién‘li‘tér),n. 1. A member of 


moonlingt (mén‘lin 


moon-lit (mén‘lit), a. 


moon-madness (mén’mad/nes), n. 


moon-mant (mén’man), 7. 


moon-plant (min’plant), 7. 


moon-raker (min‘ra’kér), n 


moon-raking (mén’ra’king), 2. 


moons (minz), ” 
moon-sail (mén’sal or -sl), n. 


moo 


moonset (min’set), 7. 


moon-sheered (min’shérd), a 


moonshine (mén‘shin), n. and a. 


moonshine 


(< ME. mone- 
licht (= D. maanlicht = G. mondlicht); < moont 
+ light), n.) I. n. The light atforded by the 
moon; sunlight reflected from the surface of 
the moon. 
II, a. Pertaining to moonlight; illuminated 
py oo moon; occurring during or by moon- 
t 
. If you will patiently dance in our round 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us. 
Shak., M. N. D., if. 1. 141. 
ht flit See flitting. 
lighted ntl ted), a. 


A moo 
Same as moon- 


one of eho organized bands of desperados that 
carried on a system of agrarian outrages in 
Ireland.— 2. Same as moonshiner.—3. One of 
@ party who go about serenading on moonlight 
nights. [Local, U. S. 


moonlighting (mén’li’ting), n. [< moonlight + 


-ing!. Cf. moonlighter.] 1. Systematic agra- 
rian outrages in Ireland. See moonlighter.— 2. 


Moonshining. 
p) [< moon1 + -ling1.] 
A simpleton; a fool; a lunatic. 


I have a husband, and a two-legged one, 
But such a mooning as no wit of man 
Or roses can redeem from being an ass, 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Aas, i. 8. 


Lighted or illuminated 
by the moon. 


When smoothly go our gondolets 
O'er the moonlit sea. Moore, National Airs. 


moon-loved (mén’luvd), a. Loved by the moon. 


The yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 236 
Lunacy; 
the madness supposed to be produced by sleep- 
ing in the full rays of the moon, 


Want, and moon-madness, and the pest’s swift bane, . 
Have each their mark and ciate 
, Revolt of Islam, vi. 17. 


1. A lunatic. See 
quotation under def. 2.— 2. A Gipsy. 


A mooneman signifies in English a madman. . By a 
by-name they are called Gipsies, they call themselves Egip- 
tians, others in mockery call them moonemen. 

Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-Light, vill. 


moon-month (min’munth), n. A lunar month. 


See month. 


moon-penny (min’pen’i),. The oxeye daisy, 


Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

Same as sona- 

plant. 

1. A stupid or 

silly person: said to refer primarily to one 

who, mistaking the moon’s shadow in water for 

a cheese, set himself to rake it out.— 2. Naut., 

same as moon-sail. 

Wool-gather- 

ing. See moon-raker, 1. : 
Being called the master now, ... it irked me much 

that anyone should take advantage of me; yet everybody 


did so as soon as ever it was known that my wits were 
gone moon-raking. . D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xvii. 


moonrise (mén’riz),. Therising of the moon, 


or its appearance above the horizon. 
The serene moonrise of a summer night. 


Same as moon}, 6. 

Naut., a sail set 
above a skysail. Also called moon-raker. 
(moén’séd), ». A plant, of the genus 
Menispermum.— Canadian moonseed, M. Canadense. 
< moon! + setl; formed 


J. Morley. 


on analogy of sunset.) The setting of the moon. 
Browning. ([Rare.] 
moon-sha (mén‘shapt),a. Shaped like the 


moon; crescent-shaped. 

oonshee (moén’shé), n. [« Hind. munshi, < 
Ar. munshi, a writer, secretary, tutor.] In Hin- 
dustan, a secretary; also, an interpreter; a 
teacher of languages. 

His good wife sat reading her Bible, in Hindonstanee, 
under the guidance of a long-nosed, white-bearded old 
moonshee. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 77. 

Naut., notin 

a ship the upper works of which rise very high 
fore and aft. (Rare. J 

(= D. mane- 
schijn = MHG. mdnskine, manschin, G. mond- 
schein = Icel. mdnaskin = Sw. mdnsken = Dan. 
maaneskin ; as moon! + shine.] J, n. 1. The 
shining or light of the moon. 

Flower-cups all with dewdrops gleam, 


And moonshine floweth like a stream. 
Motherwell, The Voice of Love, 


moonshine 


2. Figuratively (as light without heat), show 
without substance or reality; pretense; empty 
show; fiction: as, that’s all moonshine. 
Labouring for nothings, and preaching all day for shad- 
ows and moonshine. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 126. 
You may discourse of Hermes’ ascending spirit, of Or- 
pheus’ enchanting harpe, of Homer’s divine furie, ... 
and I wott nut what marvelous egges in mooneshine. 
Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 
3. A month. [Burlesque and rare.] 
I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother. Shak., Lear, i. 2. 5, 
4+. A dish of poached eggs served with a sauce, 


Draw, you rogue; for, though it be night, yet the moon 
shines ; 111 make a sop o’ th’ moonshine of you. 
Shak., Lear, fi. 2. 35. 
5. Smuggled spirits: so called as being brought 
in or taken away at night. [Prov. Eng. and 
southern U. 8.] 


At Piddinghoe they dig for moonshine. 
N. and Q., 6th ser., LX. 401. 


II. a. 1. Illuminated by the moon. ([Rare.] 


I was readie to set foorth about eight of the clocke at 
night, being a faire mvone shine night. 


Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 100. 
2. Nocturnal. ([Rare.] 
You moonshine revellers. Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5, 42. 
3. Empty; trivial. 
moonshiner (mén‘shi’nér), n. One who pursues 
a dangerous or illegal trade at night, as a smug- 
gler; specifically, in the southern United States, 
an illicit. distiller. Also called moonlighter. 
moonshining (min’shi’ning), n. [« moonshine 
+ -ingl. Cf. moonshiner.]  Mllicit distilling. 
[U. 8.] 
The poet and the novelist . . . might (ifthey shut their 


eyes) make this season (of hop-picking] as romantic as vin- 
tage-time on the Rhine, or moonshining on the Southern 


mountains, C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 283. 
moonshiny (mén’shi‘ni), a. [¢ moonshine + 
-y1,]_ 1. Mluminated by moonlight. 


I went to see them in a moonshiny night. Addison. 


2. Visionary; unreal; fictitious; nonsensical. 


Here were no vague moonshiny ideals. 
The Century, XXXL. 186. 
moon-sickt (mén’sik), a. Crazy; lunatic. Da- 
ries. 
If his itch proceed from a moon-sick head, the chief in- 
tention is to settle his brains. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 502. 
moonstone (mén’ston), 7. [= D. maansteen = 
G. mondstein = Sw. mdnsten = Dan. maanesten ; 
as moon! + stone.) A variety of feldspar which 
by reflected light presents a delicate pearly play 
of color not unlike that of the moon. It belongs 
in part to a variety of orthoclase called aduwlaria, but in 
art also to albite or oligoclase. It is often cut and used 


or ornamental purposes. The finest specimens (adularia) 
come from Ceylon. 


moonstricken (mén’strik’n), a. 
moonstruck. 


Happily the moonstricken prince had gone a step too far. 
Brougham. 
moonstruck (mén’struk), a. 


Same as 


Affected or re- 
garded as affected in mind or health by the light 
of the moon; lunatic; crazed; dazed. 
Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy 
And amwvon-struck madness, Ailton, P. L, xl. 486. 


A moonstruck, silly lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day. 
Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 


Some of the transcendental Republican Germans were 
honest enough in their moon-struck theorizing. 
; The Century, XX XVIII. 690. 
moon-trefoil (min’tré’foil),n. The tree-medic, 
Medicago arborea, a shrubby evergreen species, 
native in Italy, cultivated in gardens. It is said 
to increase the secretion of milk in cattle. 
moonwort (mén’wért), n. A fern, Botrychium 
Lunaria. See lunary?, 2, and cut under Botry- 
chium.—Hemlock-leafed moonwort, the American 
fern in cultivation, Bolrychtum Virginiantwm: so called 


from the resemblance of the fronds to the leaves of the 
hemlock. 


moony (m6’ni),a.andn. [Formerly also moun- 
ey; < moon! + -y1,.] I. a. 1. Like a moon. (a) 
Crescent-shaped. (b) Round: used of a shield. 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the moony shield. 
Dryden, liad, xiii. 
2+. Bearing or furnished with a crescent as an 
emblem, badge, or standard; having the cres- 
cent as a standard. 
If they once perceive, or understand 
The moony standards of proud Ottoman 
To be approaching. 
Sylrester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, £ 2. 
8. Giving light like that of the moon; resem- 
bling moonlight. 
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Soft and pale is the moony beam. 
J. &. Drake, Culprit Fay. 


The moony vapour rolling round the king, 
Who seem'd the phantom of a Giant in it. 


: Tennyson, Guinevere. 
4. Lighted by the moon. 


Leave tenantless thy crystal home, and fly, 
With all thy train, athwart the soony sky. 
Poe, Al Aaraaf. 
5. Bewildered or silly, as if moonstruck; hazy. 
Violent and capricious or moony and insipid. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 
6. Sickly; of weak bodily constitution. [Prov. 
Eng.]—7. Intoxicated; tipsy. [Colloq.] 
ti. n. A simpleton; a noodle. ([Colloq.] 
moonya (mén’yii). ». [E. Ind.] A fiber ob- 
tained in India from a grass of the genus Arun- 
do. Itis used for making ropesandtwine. The 
split stalks are made into the durma mats of 
Calcutta. 
moon-year (mén’yér), 7. A lunar year. 
moop (mop), v. i. [Cf mumpl.] To nibble. 
{[Seoteh.] 
But aye keep mind to moop an’ mell 
Wi sheep o credit like thysel’. 
Burns, Death of Poor Mailie. 
moor! (mir),n. [=Se. muir; < ME. moore, more, 
< AS. mor, waste land, a field, a marsh, fen, 
also high waste ground, a mountain-waste, = 
OS, mor = D. mover, a morass, = LG. mor = 
OHG. MHG. muor, a fen, rarely a lake, G. moor 
(< LG.), a fen, moor, = Icel. mor (gen. mos), 
orig. *morr, a moor, heath, peat, = Sw. Dan. 
mor, & moor; prob. related to AS. mere = OHG. 
meri=(roth. raret, ete.,a lake, mere, = L. mare, 
sea: see meret.; 1. A tract of open, untilled, 
and more or less elevated land, often overrun 
with heath. 
A medowe called the lake medowe, wt a more therto ad- 


foyning called lake medowe more. 
Enylizh Gildas (E. E. T. 8.), p. 287. 


Well sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells. 
Burns, To W. Simpson. 
2. A tract of land on which game is strictly 
preserved for the purposes of sport.—3. An 
uninelosed ground. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
[Not used in any sense in U.S.J=Syn. 1. Morass, 
etc. See marsh. 
moor? (mér),v. [Prob. (witha change of vowel 
not satisfactorily explained) < D. marren, for- 
merly maren, tie, bind, moor (a ship), hinder, 
retard, = E. marl: see mar).] I, trans. 1. To 
confine or secure (a ship) in a particular station, 
as by cables and anchors or by lines; specifi- 
cally, to secure (a ship) by placing the anchors 
so that she will ride between them, thus occu- 
pying the smallest possible space in swinging 
round, 

They therefore not only moored themselves strongly by 
their anchors, but chained the sides of their gallica to- 
gether. Raleiyh, Hist. World, V. L 3. 
2. To secure; fix firmly. 

O Neva of the handed isles, 
We moor our hearts in thee! 
O. W. Holmes, America to Russia, 
Mooring anchor. Sce anchor!.—To moor head and 
to secure (a ship) with one or more cables leading 
from the bows and with others from the stern.— To moor 
with an open hawse. See havcsel. 
II. intrans. 1. To be held by cables or 
chains. [{Rare.] 
On oozy ground his galleys moor. 
Dryden, neid, vi. 
2. To fasten or anchor a boat or ship. 


The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 

Deeming [leviathan] some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 

Moors by his side under the lee. Milton, P. L., i. 207. 

moor? (miér), x. [<moor2,v.] The act of moor- 

ing.—A fi moor, the act of mooring while under 
way, by first letting go an anchor and veering twice as 
much cable as is needed, then letting go the second an- 


chor and, while veering its chain, heaving in half the 
cable veered on the first one. 


moor? (mdr), a. <A dialectal form of morel. 
Tennyson. 

Moor‘ (mir), n. [Early mod. E. also Moore, 
More; <« ME. More, Moore, Mowre = D. Moor = 
MLG. Jor =OHG. MHG. Mor, G. Mohr = Sw. 
Dan. Mor (ef. equiv. MLG. Morian = Dan. and 
Sw. Morian, Dan. also Maurer) = F. More, also 
Maure = Pr. Mor = Sp. Moro = Pg. Mouro = 
It. Moro, < L. Maurus, ML. also Morus, ¢ Gr. 
Maipoc, a Moor; perhaps < vatpoc, auaupdc, dark 
(see amaurosis); but perhaps the name was of 
foreign origin. Cf. blackamoor. Henee Morian, 
Moresque, Morisco, morris!.] 1, One of a dark 
race dwelling in Barbary in northern Africa. 


They derive their name from the ancient Mauri or Mauri- 
tanians (see Mauritanian), but the present Moors are a 


mooring 


mixed race, chiefly of Arab and Mauritanian origin. The 
name is applied especially to the dwellers in the cities. 
The Arabic conquerors of Spain were called Moors. 


The folk of that Contree ben blake y now, and more 
blake than in the tother partie; and thei ben clept Movcres. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 156. 


The Sea-coast- Moors, called by a general name Baduini: 
which in Arabia and Egypt is the title of the people that 
liue in the Champaine and Inland Countries. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 687. 
Hence—2,. A dark-colored person generally; 
a negro; a black. 
O hold thy hand, thou savage moor, 
To hurt her do forbear. 
The Cruel Black (Child’s Ballads, III. 874). 


Between us we can kill a fly 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Shak., Tit. And., iii. 2. 78. 


Moor’s head, in her., the head of a negro, represented in 
rofile unless otherwise stated in the blazon, usually hav- 
ng a heraldic wreath about the head and an ear-ring in 

the ear; a blackamoor’s head. 


moor® (moér),”. [Manx.] An officer in the Isle 
of Man who summons the courts for the several 
districts or sheadings. J éharton. 
mooré (mor), ». [Cf. maire, mayor, in same 
sense in Rom.} A bailiff of a farm. Halliwell. 
[North. Eng.) : 
moorage (miér’aij),n. [< moor? + -age.] A place 
for mooring. are. | 
moor-ball (mér’bal), n. A curious sponge-like 
ball found at the bottom of fresh-water lakes, 
and consisting of plants of an alga, Conferva 
LEqagropila, It consists of a mass of branched articu- 
lated green threads, resembling the hair-balls sometimes 
found in the stomach of ruminants, 
moorband (méor’band), ». Same as moorpan. 
moorberry (mér’ber’i), ”. See cranberry, 1. 
moor-blackbird (mér’blak’bérd), a. The ring- 
ouzel, Turdus torquatus or Merula torquata. 
moor-bred (mér’bred), a. Produced on moors. 
When, as from snow-crown’d Skidow’s lofty cliffs 
Some fleet-wing'd haggard, tow'rds her preying hour, 
Amongst the teal and »wor-bred mallard drives. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, vi. 66. 
moor-buzzard (mér’buz’iird), n. The marsh- 
harrier, Circus cruginosus: so called from fre- 
quenting moors. See cut under marsh-harrier. 
moor-coal (mér’k6l), n. In geol., a friable vari- 
ety of lignite. 
moor-cock (mér’kok), n. The male moor-fow]. 
moor-coot (mér’kit), n. Same as moor-hen, 2. 
Moor-dance (mér’dans), n. Same as Morisco, 3. 
Moorery (mér’ér-i), ». (« Moors + -ery, after 
Sp. moreria, < Moro, Moor. Cf. Jewry.] A quar- 
ter or district occupied by Moors. [Rare.] 
They arose and entered the moorery, and slew many 
moors, and plundered their houses. 
Southey, Chron. of the Cid (1808), p. $86. (Davies.) 
Mooress (mér’es), n. [< Moort + -ess.] A fe- 
male Moor. 
moor-fow] (miér’foul), n. 1. Same as moor- 
game.— 2, The ruffed grouse. J. Bartram, 
1791. [South Carolina.] 
moor-game (mér’gam), n. The Scotch grouse 
or red-game, Lagopus scoticus. See cut under 
grouse. 
moor-grass (mér’gras), n. The grass Sesleria 
coerulea. It is widely spread throughout Europe in moun- 
tain pastures. A cotton-grass, Eriophorum anygustifolium, 
and other diverse plants, have alo been 80 ed.— Pur- 


ple moo . See Molinia, 

moorhawk (mor’hak), x. The moor-buzzard 
or marsh-hawk, Circus eruginosus. 

moor-heath (mér’héth), n. Heath of several 
species, especially Erica ragans, also called 
Cornish heath. See heath, 2. 

moor-hen (mor’hen), 7. 1. The female moor- 
fowl.—2. The common British gallinule or 
water-hen, Gallinula chloropus. Also moor-coot. 
—3. The American coot, Fulica americana. 

moor-ill (mér’il), ». <A certain disease to 
which eattle are subject. Also called red- 
water. [Seotch.] 

Though he helped Lambside’s cow weel out o’ the moor- 
wl, yet the louping-ill 's been sairer amang his sheep than 
ony season before. Scott, Black Dwarf, x. 

mooring (mor’ing),n. [Verbal n. of moor?, v.] 
1. Naut.: (a) The act of securing a ship or boat 
in a particular place by means of anchors, etc. 

There is much want of room for the safe and convenicnt 
mooring of vessels, and constant access to them. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, fii. 

(b) Mostly in the plural, that by which a ship is 

confined or secured, as the anchors, chains, and 

bridles laid athwart the bottom of a river or har- 

bor: as, she lay at her moorings. Hence, gen- 

erally — 2. That to which anything is fastened, 
or by which it is held. 

moorings to the snap one by one. 

= ot eee Lowell, To G@. W. Curtis. 


mooring-bend 


mooring-bend (mir’ing-bend), n. Naut., the 
bend by which a cable or hawser is secured to 
a post or ring. 

mooring-bitts (miér’ing-bits), n. pl. Strong 
posts of wood or iron fastened in an upright 
position on a ship’s deck, for securing mooring- 
chains or cables. 

mooring-block (mér’ing-blok), n. <A sort of 
cast-iron anchor used in some ports for mooring 


ships. 

mooring-bridle (mér’ing-bri’dl), n. Naut., a 
chain or hawser attached to permanent moor- 
ings, and taken on board through the hawse- 
pipe in mooring. 

mooring-chocks (mér’ing-choks), ipl Large 
blocks of hard wood fastened in a ship’s port- 
holes, with scores in them to hold the moorings. 

mooring-pall (mir’ing-pal), n. Same as moor- 
ang-post. | 

mooring-post (mér’ing-pdst), n. 1. A strong 
upright post of wood, stone, or iron, fixed firm- 
ly in the ground, for securing vessels to a land- 
ing-place by hawsers or chains.—2. pl. Same 
as mooring-bitts. 

mooring-shackle (miér’ing-shak’1), n. Same as 
moortng-swivel, , 

mooring-stump (mér’ing-stump), n. A fixture 
to which boats were formerly moored. It consist- 
ed of a large stone, weighing from 8 to 4 tons, witha hole in 
the middle about 8 inches in diameter, into whicha straight 
white-oak butt, about 17 feet long, was inserted, so that at 
high tide some 3 or 4 feet 
of the stump ap 
above the water. To it 
were attached acrab and 
a piece of cable, which 
were kept afloat by a 
buoy. (Gloucester, Massa- 
achusetts. } 


mooring-swivel 
(mér’ing-swiv’]), n. 
Naut., a swivel nsed 
in mooring a ship to 
shacklé two chains 
together so that 
they may not be- a = 
come twisted. Also Mooring-swivel or Mooring-shackle. 
mooring-shackle. 

moorish! (mdr’ish), a. [< moor! + -ishl.] 1. 
Marshy; resembling a moor. 

There now no rivers course is to be seene, 


But moorish fennes, and marshes ever greene, 
Spenser, Ruins of Time, L 140. 


The Ground here [Amsterdam], which is all 'twixt Mash 
and Moorish, lies not only level but to the apparent Sight 


of the Eye far lower than the Sea. Howell, Letters, I. i. 5. 
Along the moorish fens 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm. 
Thomson, Winter, 1. 66. 


2. Belonging to a moor; growing on a moor: 
as, moorish reeds.— 8. Having the qualities of 
@ moor; characterless; barren. 
They be pathless, moorish minds, 
That, being once made rotten with the dung 
Of damned riches, ever after sink 
Beneath the steps of any villainy. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
Moorish? (miér’ish),a. [< Moor4 + -ishl. Cf. 
Morisco, Moresque, morris|.] Of or pertaining to 
the Moors.— Moorish art, decoration, etc., the art of 
the Mohammedan people of northern Africa both at home 
and in Spain during their occupation of that country. It 
isa branch of the Saracenic art, and bears a close general 
resemblance to Arabic art, as seen in Syria, and especially 


Moorish Art.— Doorway of Musque, Tangiers, Morocco. 
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in Egypt, but is generally inferior in dignity, Pes nae 
and variety. Like other Saracenic art, it is nearly devoi 

of the representation of animal or vegetable life, and is 
especially rich in purely conventional or geometrical pat- 
terns, such as interlacings, produced in stamped and col- 
ored plaster, in glazed and painted tiles, in carving, etc. 
Alhambraic art is a late development of the Moorish. See 
cut under arabesque.— Moorish drum, a tambourine.— 
Moorish pottery, pottery made by the people of north- 
ern Africa: a name specifically given to the bacini built 
into the walls of ancient Italian churches, assumed by 
modern writers to have been brought from Africa as tro- 


phies. 

moorland (mir’land),. anda. [< ME. *mor- 
land, < AS. mdrland, < mor, moor, + land, land. ] 
I. n. A tract of waste land; a moor. 

Othe dr ; moorland ! Othe barren, barren shore ! 

oraat Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

IT. a. Consisting of moorland; having the 
roperties of a moor. 

Mactan (médr’man), n.; pl. Moormen (-men). 
[< Moort + -man.] A Moor; one supposed to 
be a Moor: specifically applied to Mohatnime: 
dan tradesmen of Arabic descent in Ceylon. 

Loku-Appu, tying the Moorman up in the sack, and tak- 
ing his clothes and bundle of cloth, then hid himself. 
The Orientalist, II. 53. 
moor-monkey (mér’mung’ki), n. <A book- 
name of a Bornean macaque, Macacus maurus: 
so called from the blackish color. It is about 
18 inches long, with scarcely any tail. 
moornt, v. An obsolete spelling of mourn}. 
moorpan (mor’pan), n. [< moor! + pan. Cf. 
hard-pan.) A hard clayey layer, frequently 
ferruginous, found at a depth of 10 or 12 inches 
in mossy districts. Also moorband. 
moor-peat (mér’pét), ». Peat derived chiefly 
from varieties of sphagnum or moss. [(Eng.] 
moorstone (miér’ston), n. Granite. [Cornwall 
and Devonshire, Eng. } 


. Hard grouan is granite or moorstone. Pryce (1778). 


moor-tit (mér’tit), n. 1. The stonechat or 
wheatear, Saxicola enanthe.— 2. The whinchat, 
Pratincola rubicola.— 3. The meadow-pipit, dn- 
thus pratensis. {Local . in all senses. 

moorva (mor’vi),n. [E. Ind., < Skt. murva.] An 
East Indian plant, Sansevieria Zeylanica; also, 
its long, tenacious, silky fiber, which makes an 
excellent cordage. Ales called marool, and, 
with other species of the genus, bowstring hemp. 

moor-whin (mér’hwin), ». See whin. 

moorwort (mir’wert), 2. A shrub, Andromeda 
polifolia, Also rosemary moorwort. 

moory! (mér’i), a. [« ME. *mory, < AS. morig 
moory, < mor, moor: see moor! and -yl. | 
Marshy; fenny; boggy; watery. 

In process of time [they] became to be quite overgrowne 

with earth and moulds; which moulds, wanting their due 


ease, are now turned into moorte pos 
Holinshed, Descrip. of England, xxii. 
The dust the flelds and pastures covers, 


As when thick mists arise from moory vales.. 
Fairfaz. 


moory? (mér’i), ». [E. Ind.) A blue cloth 
ay a manufactured in the presidency of 
adras in India and exported to the Malay peo- 
ples of the south. Balfour. 
moost, 7. Anold form of moose. 
moose (mis), x. [Formerly also moosis; < Al- 
gonkin musu, Knisteneaux mouswah: said to 
mean ‘wood-eater.’} An animal of the fam- 
ily Cervide, the Cervus alces or Alces malchis of 
those who hold that it is the same as the elk of 
Europe; the moose-deer of America, by some 
considered specifically distinct from the elk of 
Europe, and then called Alces americana. It is 
the largest animal of ita kind in America, and corresponds 
to the elk of Europe, being very different from the Ameri- 
can elk or wapiti, Elaphus (Cervus) canadensis. The male 
may attain the height of 17 hands, and weigh 1,000 pounds 
or more. The form is very ungainly, with humped withers 
and sloping quarters, and a very heavy, unshapely head. 
The horns are enormous and completely mate, with 
many short points. A kind of bag or pouch hangs from 
the throat. The limbs are thick, with broad hoofs; the 
tail is very short; the ears are e and slouching; and 
the muzzle is very broad, with a thick pendulous upper 
lip. The color is brown of variable shade. The female 
is hornless, and much smaller and more slightly built than 
the male. The moose inhabits the northernmost part of 
the United States, as northern New England, and much 
of British America. The cut at elk is an equally good fig- 
ure of the moose. 
The Beasts [of New England] be as followeth : 
The Kingly Lion and the strong-arm'd Bear, 
The large-limb’d Moosis with the ee ee 
Quil-darting Porcupines and Rackcames be, 
Castled in the hollow of an = fay Tree, 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 32. 


moose-bird (mis’bérd), n. The Canada jay or 
whisky-jack, Perisoreus canadensis: so called 


. from its frequent association with the moose. 


moose-cal] (mis’k4l), n. A trumpet of birch- 
bark used by hunters in calling moose to an 


moot 


ambuscade or blind. Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 
[U.8. and Canada.) 
moose-deer (mis‘dér), n. 
moose-elm (miés’elm), 7. See elm. 
moosewood (mis’wid), n. 1. The leather- 
wood, Dirca palustris.— 2, The striped maple, 
Acer P vanicum. See maple}. 
moose-yard (miés’yird), x. A space or area in 
the woods occupied by a herd of moose in win- 
ter, shut in on all sides by deep snow. The snow 
where the animals herd together to browse upon moose- 
wood, moss, etc., being trampled down, a sort of inclosure 
is formed, which may be occupied by many individuals as 
long as the supply of food lasts. w. 8. and Canada. } 
Mooslim, ». anda. Same as Moslem. 
moostt, «. A Middle English form of most. 
moot! (mot), n. [< ME. moot, mote, mot, imot, 
< AS. mot (found only in comp. ), usually gemdt, 
meeting. assembly (witena gemot, assembly of 
counselors, parliament: see witena-gemot), = 
OS. mot, muot = MLG. mote, mute, LG. mote 
= MHG. muoz = Icel. mot = Goth. *gamot (in 
deriv. gamotjan, meet), a meeting (cf. Sw. mote, 
Dan. mode = E. meet, n.). Henee moot), v., and 


meetl.] 1+. A meeting; a formal assembly. In 
this sense obsolete, except as used, chiefly in the archaic 
(Middle English) form mote, in certain historical terms, as 
Solkmoot or folkmote, halimote, etc. See def. 8. 


Alle the men in that mote maden much joye 
To apere in his presense prestly that tyme. 
Str Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), lL. 910. 


The monke was going to London ward, 
There to holde grete mote. 
Lytell Geate of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 88). 


2. The place of such a meecting.—3. In early 
Eng. hist., a court formed by assembling the 
men of the village or tun, the hundred, or the 


kingdom, or their representatives. It exercised 
political and administrative functions with some judicial 
powers. Compare witena-gemot. See the quotation. 


The four or ten villagers who followed the reeve of each 
township to the general muster of the hundred were held 
to represent the whole body of the township from whence 
they came. Their voice was its voice, their doing its do- 
ing, their pledge its pledge. The hundred-moot, a moot 
which was made rb gathering of the representatives 
of the townships that lay within its bounds, thus became 
at once a court of appeal from the moots of each separate 
village as well as of arbitration in dispute between town- 
ship and township. The judgment of graver crimes, and 
of life or death, fell to its share; while it necessarily pos- 
sessed the same right of law-making for the hundred that 
the village-moot possessed for each separate village. And 
as hundred-moot stood above town-moot, so above the 
hundred-moot stood the Folk-moot, the general muster of 
the people in arms, at once war-host and ighest law-court, 
and general Parliament of thetribe. But whether in Folk- 
moot or hundred-moot, the principle of representation was 
preserved. In both the constitutional forms, the forms 
of deliberation.and decision, were the same. In each the 
priests proclaimed silence, the ealdormen of higher blood 
spoke, groups of freemen from each township stood round, 
shaking their spears in assent, clashing shields in applause, 
settling matters in the end by loud shouts of ‘‘Aye” or 
“Nay.” J. R. Green, Hist. of Eng. People, I. 1. 
4. Dispute; debate; discussion; specifically, 
in law, an argument on a hypothetical case by 
way of practice. 

The pleadynge used in courte and chauncery called 
motes, where . . . a case is appoynted to be moted by 
certayne yonge men, contaynyng some doubtefull contro- 
uersie. Str 7'. Elyot, The Governour, i. 14. 

I hard that your Grace, in the disputes of al purposes 
quherwith, after the exemple of the wyse in former ages, 
you use to season your moat. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), Ded., p. 2. 

Orators have their declamations: lawyers have their 
moots. Bacon, Church of Eng. 
Mark moot. See mark1.— Swain moot or mote, in old 
Eng. law, a court of the forests, held periodical] before 
the verderers, and having jurisdiction of poaching, etc. 
Sometimes written sean moot.— Wood moot or mote, 
in old Eng. forest law, an inferior court held every fort 
days, a sort of minor “regard” or inspection, in whic 
presentments were made and attachments received. 
Stubbs. : 

moot! (mét),a. [As an adj., to be regarded as 
contracted from mooted. Otherwise moot point 
and moot case must be compounds, <¢ moot}, n., 
+ point, case!.] Relating to or connected with 
debatable questions; subject to discussion; dis- 
cussed or debated; debatable; unsettled. 

For it was a moot point in heaven whether he could al- 
ter fate or not; and indeed some passages in Virgil would 
make us suspect that he was of opinion Jupiter might 
defer fate, though he could not alter it. 

Dryden, Epic Poetry. 


Whether this young gentleman . . . combined with the 
miserly vice of an old one any of the open-handed vices of 
a@ young one was a moot point. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, fi. 5. 
Moot court. See court. 
moot! (mit), «. [< ME. moten, mooten, motien, 
cite to a meeting, discuss, < AS. mdtian, cite to 
a meeting,< mot, gemot, a meeting: see moot}, 
n.|] I, trans. 1. To debate; discuss; argue for 
and against; introduce or submit for discus- 
sion. 


The moose. 


moot 


If men would be as diligent in the rooting out of vices 
and grafting in of virtues as they are in mooling questions, 
there would not. be so many evils and scandals among the 
people. Thomas a Kempis, Imit. of Christ (trans), i. 3. 


This is the most general expression of a problem which 
hardly has been meutioned, much less mooted, in this 
country. Sr W. Hamilton, 


Leibnitz mooted this objection. Westminster Rev. 


Specifically—2. In lav, to plead or argue (a 
cause or supposed cause) merely by way of ex- 
ercise or practice.—3t. To speak; utter. 
The first sillabis that thow did mute, 
Was pa da lyn [Where's Davie Lyndsay 7}. ; 
Sir D. Lyndsay, Works, p. 263 
IL.¢ intrans. 1. To argue; dispute. 
Azens thee nyle y not moote. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 202. 
2. To plead or argue a supposed cause. 
There {fs a difference between movting and pleading, be- 
tween fencing and fighting. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


He talks statutes as fiercely as if he had mooted seven 
years in the inns of court, 
Bp. Farle, Micro-cosmographie, An Attorney. 


moot?t,. An obsolete variant of mot3. 


The master of the game, or his hieutenant, sounded three 
long movtes, or blasts with the horn, for the uncoupling 
of the hart hounds. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 79. 


moot? (mét), v. t [Origin obscure.] To dig. 
Davies. 
mootable (m6’ta-bl), a. [< moot! + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being mooted; disputable; open, as a 
question. 
He declareth the matter, and argueth it by cases of law, 


much after the maner of a motahle case. 
Str T. More, Works, p. 944. 


moot-bookt (mét’buk), n. See the quotation. 


Plowden's queries, or a moot-book of choice cases, usefull 
for young students of the common law. This was several 
times printed. Wood, Athens Oxon. 


mootchie-wood (mo’chi-wid), x. In India, the 
soft white wood of Erythrina Indica, used for 
making light boxes, seabbards, toys, ete. 

mooter (mé’tér), n. 1. One who moots; a 
disputer of a moot case. TJudd.—2. In ship- 
building, @ workman who makes treenails. 


(Rare. ] 
moot-hallt (mét’hal), n. [< ME. moothalle, mote- 
hall of meeting, de- 


hall; ¢ moot! + hall.j 
In the moot-halls formerly con- 


bate, or judgment. 
nected with the inns of court, imaginary or moot cases 


were argued by the students of law. 


I shal no reuthe haue 
While Mede hath the maistrye in this moot-halle. 
Piers Plowman (B), iv. 185. 


Thanne thel ledden Jhesus to Caifas into the moot-halle, 
and it was eerli. Wyclif, John xviii. 28. 
moot-hill (mét’hil), m. [¢ moot] + hilll. No 
ME. or AS. form appears.] In old Eng. hist., 
a hill of meeting on which the moot was held. 
The life, the sovereignty of the settlement. was solely 
in the body of the freemen whose holdings lay round the 
moot-hil or the sacred tree where the community met from 
time to time to order its own industry and to make its 
own laws. J. R. Green, Making of England, p. 187. 
moot-houset (mét’hous), ». [< ME. mothus, < 
AS. mothis,< mot, gemot, meeting, + his, house.) 
Same as moot-hall. 
mooting (m6’ting), n. [< ME. moting, motyng 
< AS. motung, conversation, discourse ; verbal 
n. of motian, discuss, moot: see moot}, v.] 1. 
Pleading; disputing. 
Her pardoun is ful petit at her partyng hennes, 


That any mede of mene men for her motyng taketh. 
Piers Plowman (B), vii. 58. 


Stand sure and take good foting, 
And let be al your moting. 
Skelton, Boke of Colin Clout. 
2. The exercise of pleading a moot case. 
The society of Gray's Inn has revived mootings, it is un- 
derstood with some success. Encye. Brit., XIII. 89. 
moot-mant ee nm. One who argued a 
hypothetical case in the inns of court. 
mooty (m6’ti), n.; pl. mooties (-tiz). [A native 
name (?).] A very small bluish faleon, an Ori- 
ental finch-faleon, Microhieraxr cerulescens. 
moovet, v. An obsolete spelling of move. 
mop! (mop), v. 4.; pret. and pp. mopped, ppr. 
mopping. [Early mod. E. moppe ; = D. moppen 
= G. muffen (> LG. muffen), pout, grimace: see 
mopt, n., and ef. mop?, mops. Cf. mows. Also, 
in another form and modified sense, mope.] 1. 
To make a wry mouth. 

T beleeve hee hath robd a jackanapes of his jesture; 
marke but his countenance, see how he anops, and how he 
mowes, and how he straines his lookes. 

B. Rich, Faults und nothing but Faults, p. 7. (Nares.) 

2. To fidget about. (Prov. Eng.] 
mop! (mop), n. [Early mod. E. moppe, = late 
MAG: mupf, muff, a wry face: see mopl, rn, Cf. 


mop? (mop), 7. 


mop? (mop), #. 


mopboard (mop’ bord), n. 


mope (mop), v.; pret. and pp. moped, 


mope (mop), n. 


mope-eyed (mop ’id), a. 


mopeful (mop’fil), a. 


mop-fair (mop’far), 7. 
mop-head (mop’hed), n. 1. The head of a mop. 
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mops, mopsy, moppet!, moppet2, The words 
mopl, mop2, moppet!, moppet2, ete., are more 
or less confused in use.] 1. A wry mouth; a 
pout; a grimace. 
What mops and mows it makes! heigh, how it frisketh! 
Is 't not a fairy, or some small hob-goblin? 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 
2. A pouting person, especially a pouting child; 
hence, a pet child; a child; a young girl; a 
moppet. 

Understanding by this word a litle prety Lady, or ten- 
der young thing. For so we call litle tishes that be not 
come to their full growth, as whiting moppea, gurnard 
moppes. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, iii. 2 
3t. A young fish. See the quotation under def. 
2.—4, The haddock. Hulliwell__tn the mops, 
sulky. Halliwell. 

[< ME. moppe, a puppet, a fool; 
cf. mop1.] <A fool. 
Daunsinge to pipis 
In myrthe with moppts, myrrours of synne. — 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 276. 


This mop meynes that he may marke men to ther mede 
He makis many maistries and mervayles emange. 
York Plays, p. 299. 
[Prob. a var. of map (ef. chop2 
chap, strop strap, flop flap, crop crap, knop knap, 
etc.): see map!. The Celtic words, W. mop, mopa, 
a mop, Gael. mab, mob (#), a tuft, tassel, mop, 
moibeal, Ir. moipal, a mop, are appar. from E., 
or from the orig. L.] 1. A napkin. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]—2. A bunch of thrums or coarse 
varn, or a piece of cloth, fastened to a long 
handle and used for cleaning floors, windows, 
carriages, ete. A smaller utensil of the same 
sort is used for washing dishes, ete.—38, Any- 
thing having the shape or appearance of a mop. 
A young girl with eyes like cool agates and a mop of 
yellow-brown hair appeared for a moment. 
The Century, XX XVI. 846 
4. A statute fair to which servants of all kinds 
come to be hired by farmers and others. [Prov. 
Eng. ] 
A grandmother who had pattered Romany, and practiced 
palmistry at every fair or mop in Midlandshire. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 81. 
5. A tuft of grass. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.]— 
Rubber mop, a mop which has at its head a plate of thick 


india-rubber, serving as a scrubber or squeezer. E. H. 
Knight. 


mop? (mop), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mopped, ppr. 


mopping. [<mop3,n.] 1. Torub or wipe with 
or as with a mop; clean with a mop.— 2. To 
muffle up. Halliwell.—38. To drink greedily. 
Halliwell, (Proy. Eng.]—To mop up, to absorb or 
take up, as liquid with a cloth or mop. 

The wash-board or 


skirting of aroom. See wash-board. 


pr. mop- 
ing. [Var.of mop1,v.] I. intrans. To be very 
dull or listless; especially, to be spiritless or 
gloomy; yieldto gloom or despondency: as com- 
monly used, it implies a rather trivial and weak 
melancholy. 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. Shak., Hamlet, fii. 4. 81. 
Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness. Milton, P. L., xi. 485. 
The moping ow! doth to the moon complain. 
Gray, Elegy. 
Went moping under the long shadows at sunset. 
D. G. Mitchell, Rev. of Bachelor, fii. 
II. trans. To make spiritless or melancholy. 


Another droops; the sun-shine makes him sad; 
Heav'n cannot please; one’s mop'd, the other 's mad. 
Quarles, Emblems, f. 8. 


He is bewitch'd or mop’'d, or his brains melted, 
Could he find no body to fall in love with. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6. 


Has he fits of spleen? 
Or is he melancholy, moped, or mean? 
Crabbe, Works, VITI. 4. 
[< mope, v.] A low-spirited, 
listless, melancholy person; a drone. 

No meagre, Muse-rid mope, adust and thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin. 

Pope, Dunciad, if. 
Short-sighted; pur- 
blind; stupid. Also mopsy-eyed. 

What a mope-ey'd ass was I, I could not know her! 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, fii. 8. 
He pitieth his simplicity. and returneth him for answer 
that, if he be not mope-ey'd, he may find the Procession of 
the Divine Persons in his Creed. 
Abp, Bramhall, Schism Guarded, 1. 2. 
[< mope + -ful.] Mop- 
ish; stupid; dull. 
Same as mop3, 4, 


—2. A person with a rough, unkempt head of 
hair, resembling a mop.—38. A clamp consist- 


mop neadee (mop’hed’ed), a. 
u 
mop 


mopingly (m0’ping-li), adv. 
‘mopish (m0’pish), a. 


mopishly (m6’pish-li), adv. 


moplah (mop’li), n. 


mopper (mop’ér), 7. 
moppet} ey et), n. 


moppet? (mop’et), x. 


moppy 


mops (mops), 7. 


Mopsea (mop’sé-ii), n. 


mopsey, ”. 
mopsical (mop’si-kal), a. [<mopsy,mopsey, + -c- 


mopstick (mop’stik), 7. 
mop 


mopsy-eyed (mop ’si-id), a. 


mopus! (m6’pus), 2. 


moquette (mo-ket’), n. 


Moquilea (m6 -kwil’é-i), n. 


Mogquilea 


ing usually of a movable jaw operated by ascrew 
or swivel, for holding the mop-cloth or mass of 
yarn to the mop-handle. & 
Having rough, 
empt hair, resembling the head of a mop. 
(m06’ping), n. [Verbal n. of mope, r.J 
A listless, melancholy condition; a gloomy 
mood. 
In a moping or 
listless manner. 
[< mope + tsh1.] Dull; 
spiritless; stupid; dejected; mentally or physi- 
cally depressed. 

One day in his preaching he (the pastor of an Indepen- 
dent church in Scotland] cursed the light, and fell down 
as dead in his pulpit. The people carried him out, laid 
him upon a gravestone, and poured strong waters into 
him, which fetched him to life again; they carried 
him home, but he was mopish. 

Journal of George Fox (Phila. ed.), p. 282. 
In & mopish man- 
ner. 

Here one noes Aly stupid, and so fixed to his posture 


as if he were a breathing statue. 
Bp. Hall, Spiritual Bedlam, Solil., xxix. 


mopishness (m6’pish-nes),. Dejection; dull- 


ness; stupidity. 
Without this [moderation], Justice is no other than 


cruell rigour: . .. sorrow, desperate mopishnesse. 
Bp. Haul, Christian Moderation, 1. 1. 


(E. Ind.] A Mohamme- 
dan inhabitant of Malabar in southwestern In- 
dia, descended from Arabs who settled there 
and married native women. 

[Prov. Eng.] 


A muffler. 
(Dim. of mop}, prob. 
after moppet A grimace. Davies. 

Albeit we see them sometimes counterfeit devotion, yet 
never did old ape make pretty moppet (moue). 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii., Author's Prol. 
[Dim. of mop2.) 1. A 
puppet made of cloth; arag-baby.—2. A young 
girl. Also mopsy, mopsey. 

Did one ever hear a little moppet argue so perversely 
against so good acause? Dryden, Don Sebas iii. 2. 
8. A lap-dog. 

(mop’i), a. [Origin obscure.) Tipsy; 
intoxicated. (Slang. 

[= LG. G. Sw. Dan. mops, a 
pug-dog; a var., with insignificant formative 
-s (asin minz] and marks), of mop, a wry mouth: 


see mopl.] A pug-dog. 
(NL. (Lamarck).] A 
hea of isidaceous alcyonarian corals of the 
amily /sidid@, having alternate calcareous and 
fibrous nodes. There are several deep-sea spe- 
cies,some of them used for ornamental purposes. 
See mopsy. 


+ -al. Cf. G. mopsig, stupid, morose.] Short- 
sighted; purblind; mope-eyed; stupid. 

Their mopsical humours aly never satisfied but in 
sa enti as kings and reigning with Christ. 

Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes, pref. sig. b (1653). (Latham.) 
In the pianoforte, a 
vertical rod at the rear end of a key, by which 
the damper is raised when the key is depressed. 
Also mapstick. 
, mopsey (mop’si), n.; pl. mopsies, mop- 
seys (-siz). [« mops + dim. -y, -ey.] 1. A young 
girl: same as moppet?, 2,.—2, An untidy woman. 
Halliell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Same as mope- 
eyed. artes. 
[A Latinized form of 
mope or mop.) A mope; a drone. 

I'm grown & mere mopus; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. 
Swift, The Grand Question Debated. 


mopus? (mop’us), n.; pl. mopusses (-ez). [Also 


macpus: said to be a corruption of the name 
of Sir Giles Mompesson, a monopolist notorious 
in the reign of JamesI.] Money: usually in 
the plural. (Slang.] 

[Also mocket; <F. mo- 
quette, a kind of earpet.] A stuff with a thick 
soft velvety nap of wool, and a warp of hem 
or linen, especially sucha material heavy enough 


to be used for carpeting. 
[NL. (Aublet, 


1775); from a native name in Guiana.}] A ge- 
nus of rosaceous trees of the tribe Chrysoba- 
lanew@, distinguished by small anthers, stamens 
much longer than the flower, and a single ovary 


immersed in the base of the calyx-tube. About 15 

cies are known, natives of northern South America and 
the West Indies. They have rigid alternate leaves, and small 
flowers variously clustered, usually without petals. See 
caraipr, 


-mor 


-mor, -more?, a. (Gael. and Ir. mor, great.) A 
Celtic adjective, meaning ‘great,’ used as a com- 
ponent in personal and piece names: as, Can- 
more, ‘great head,’ Strathmore, ‘great strath.’ 

mora! (m6’rd), n.; pl. more (-ré). 
hence ult. moration, demur.] 1. Inane. pros., 
the unit of time, equivalent to the ordinary or 
normal short; the semeion or primary time. 
See time.—2. Incivillaw any unjustifiable delay 
in the fulfilment of an obligation , for which the 
part celaying 1s responsible. It may be either on 
the side of the debtor who refuses to fulfil or on that of the 
creditor who refuses to accept. In the first case it gives 


rise to an action for damages, in the latter case the debtor 
is discharged of liability for the loss of the thing. 


mora? (m6’rii), n. [It., appar. a particular use 
of mora, delay, < L. mora, delay: see moral.] 
An old game still common in Italy, in which 
one of the players, after raising the right hand, 
suddenly lowers it, with one or more of the 
fingers extended, the other players trying to 
guess the number so extended. 

mora? (m6’rii), n. (Guiana name.}] A majestic 
leguminous tree, Dimorphandra (Mora) excelsa, 
abounding in Guiana and Trinidad. Its hard 
tough wood is much esteemed for ship-building, and is 


also fitted for cabinet-work by its susceptibility of polish, 
its chestnut-brown color, and its sometimes figured grain. 

Moradabad work. See work. __ 

Morza (m6-ré’a), ». [NL. (Linneous, 1767), 
named after Johannes Morus, father-in-law of 
Linnseus.] A genus of plants of the order Iri- 
dee, type of the tribe Mor@ee. It is distinguished 
by the {petals winged branches of the style, and by the 
perianth being completely divided to its base. About 40 
species are known, natives of tropical and southern Africa, 
Australia, and the Mascarene Islands. They are bulbous 
plants or grow from a short rootstock, with long narrow 
upright leaves, and several or many handsome fragrant 
flowers, blue, purple, yellow, or variously colored. Some 
species produce edible bulbs, and many from the Cape of 
Good Hope are cultivated for ornament, among them &. 

pilionacea, the butterfly-iria. 
Orses (mo-ré’6-6), ». pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < Morwa + -ee.] A tribe 
of monocotyledonous plants of the order Jridea, 
typified by the genus Morea, and characterized 
by two or more flowers from one spathe, and by 
having branches of the style opposite the an- 
thers and often closely applied to them. Itcon- 
tains about 188 species, in 12 genera; the best-known are 
Tigridia, Iris, and the South African Morea and Marica. 
morainal (m6-ra’nal), a. Same as morainic. 
moraine (m6-ran’), nm. and a. [< F. moraine; 
ef. It. mora, a heap of stones, < G. dial. (Bav.) 
mur, sand and broken stones, debris.) J. x. 
The accumulations of rock and detrital ma- 
terial along the edges of a glacier. In mountains 
where the glaciers are bordered by cliffs, the materials 
of which these are composed, being loosened by frost, rain, 
and gravity, fall upon the ice beneath and are ually 
conveyed downward, receiving additions as they move. 
A simple glacier has ordinarily two such lateral moraines 
and when two glaciers meet and unite the two adjacent 
lateral moraines coalesce and form a medial moraine, and 
the same thing may be repeated again and again as vari- 
ous lateral glaciers unite themselves with the main ones. 
At the point where the glaciers end the detritus of the 
lateral and medial moraines is thrown upon the ground 
and forms a more or less irregular pile of debris, called 
the terminal moraine. 


II. a. Same as morainic. 
morainic (m6-ra’nik), a. [< moraine + -ic.] 
1. Connected with or formed by a moraine: 
as, morainic deposits; a morainic barrier.— 2. 
Forming or constituting a moraine: as, mo- 
rainic matter. 
moral (mor’al), a. and n. [Formerly also mo- 
ral, morale; = D.moraal = G. Dan. Sw. moral, 
< F. moral = Sp. Pg. moral = It. morale, relat- 
ing to ethics; as a noun, F. moral, moral con- 
dition, morale = Sp. Pg. moral = It. morale, 
morals; < L. moralis, relating to manners or 
morals (first used by Cicero, to translate Gr. 
77otxé¢, moral: see ethic), < mos (mor-), manner, 
custom, pl. mores, manners, customs, morals. 
From lu. mos are also ult. E. morose! and de- 
mure.) I, a. 1. Of or perarning to rules of 
right conduct; concerning the distinction of 
right from wrong; ethical. In this sense moral 
is opposed to non-moral, which denotes the ab- 
sence of ethical distinctions. 
Thies bodely dedis ar tokyne and sh ge of moralle 


vertues, with-oute which a soule is not able forto werke 
gostely. Hampote, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 


The former properly relates to natural, and the latter to 
moral philosophy, or civil society. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, iil., Expl. 


In Matters of Religion, Moral Difficulties are more to be 
regarded than Intellectual. Stilling/leet, Sermons, III. vi. 


Another sort of relation, which is the conformity or dis- 
agreement men’s voluntary actions have toa rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of, .. . 
may be called moral relation. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxviil. 4. 


[L., delay; | 
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We are bound to note the circumstance that the moral, 
which at one time coincides with the “ethical,” at other 
times is co-extensive with the “voluntary.” 

- A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 520. 


Even the feelings which we call moral, on account of 
their connection with will and desire, often have an in- 
definite part of them so combined with feelings located 
in the bodily organism, or so dependent on ita functions 
for their quantity and quality, that a strict separation be- 
comes impossible. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 507. 


Kant says that the end of Self-love, our own happiness, 
cannot be an end for the Moral Reason; that the force of 
the reasonable Will, in which Virtue consists, is always ex- 
hibited in resistance to natural egoistic impulses. 

H. Stdgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 347. 

When in his self-consciousness he [man] realized that 
through transgression he had become guilty, doubtless 
all things about him seemed different, because in his own 
soul there had been a nwral revolution. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 645. 

War is a moral teacher: opposition to external force is 
an aid to the highest civic virtues. 

oolsey, Introd. to International Law, § 6. 


2. In accord with, or controlled by, the rules 
of right conduct: opposed toimmoral. In this 
sense moral is often used specifically of conduct 
in the sexual relation. 


The wiser and more morale part of mankind were forced 
to set up laws and punishments, to keep the generallity of 
mankind in some tolerable order. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 355. 

Take amoral act. What is it that constitutes it moral ? 
Ita tendency, at least according to Shaftesbury's system, is 
to promote the general welfare or the good of mankind. 

Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 94. 

“What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man?” said 
I. “Oh, I suppose every one means the same by that,” 
said Melissa, with a alight air of rebuke. “Sir Gavial is 
an excellent family man —quite blameless there; and so 
charitable round his place at BH ae a ... When a man 
whose business hours, the solid part of every day, are 
spent in an unscrupulous course of public or private ac- 
tion which has every calculable chance of causing wide- 
spread injury and misery, can be called moral because he 
comes home to dine with his wife and children and cher- 
ishes the happiness of his own hearth, the augury is not 
good for the use of high ethical and theological isputation. 

George Ettot, Theophrastus Such, xvi. 


3. In a special sense, relating to the private 
and social duties of men as distinct from civil 
responsibilities: specifically so used in the 
Hegelian philosophy. 
“When St. Crispin steals leather to make shoes for the 
r, that act is moral (moralisch) and wrong (unrecht- 
ich)” — a remark which explains Hegel's use of moralisch 
better than much commentary. 
D. G. Ritchie, Mind, XIII. 488. 
4. Connected with the perception of right and 
wrong in conduct, especially when this is re- 
garded as an innate power of the mind; con- 
nected with or pertaining to the conscience. 
See moral sense, moral lai, below. 
The development ofa high moral sensibility can scarcely 
fail to bring suffering with it, as the mind es the 


meanness of actual attainment. 
J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 156. 


The problem of exercising the child's moral feelings is 
clearly connected with that of forming his moral character. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 668. 


5. Capable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong; hence, bound to conform to what is 
night) subject to a principle of duty’; account- 
able. 

A moral agent isa being that is capable of those actions 
that have a moral quality, and which can properly be de- 
nominated good or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vi- 


cious, commendable or faulty. 
Edwards, Freedom of the Will, 1. 5. 


6. Depending upon considerations of what gen- 
erally oceurs; resting upon grounds of proba- 
bility: opposed to demonstrative: as, moral evi- 
dence; moral arguments. See moral certainty, 
under certainty. 

A moral universality is when the predicate agrees to the 


greatest part of the particulars which are contained under 
the subject. Watts, Logick. 


Physical and mathematical certainty may be styled in- 
fallible ; and moral certainty may be properly styled in- 
dubitable. ip. Wilkins, 

Be that my task, replies a es clerk, 
Sworn foe to mystery, yet divinely dark; 
Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, 
And damns implicit faith, and holy lies, 
Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatize. 
Pope, Dunctad, {v.. 462. 


7. Of or pertaining to morals.—8}. Having a 
moral; emblematical; allegorical; symbolical. 


By my troth, I have no moral meaning; I meant plain 
holy-thistle. Shak., Much Ado, fii. 4. 80. 


A thousand moral paintings I can show, 

That shall demonstrate these quick blows of Fortane’s 

More pregnantly than words. Shak., T. of A., £. 1. 90. 
9. Pertaining to the mind; mental: opposed 
to physical. 


moral 


Youth, thou bear’st thy father's face; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 

Hath well composed thee. Thy father’s moral parts 
Mayst thou inherit too! hak., All's Well, i. 2. 21. 


10. Pertaining to the will, or conative element 
of the soul, as distinguished from the intellect 
or cognitive part. This refers to the usual pre- 
Kantian division of the soul.— 11. Moralizing. 
[Rare.] 


France spreads his banners in our noiseless land, . . . 
Whiles thou, a moral fool, sit’st still and criest, 
‘* Alack, why does he 80?” Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 58. 


Moral cause, a person who incites another to do or not to 
do something. 


Author here is said to be him who, proposing reasons, 
ersuades the ace cause either to or from action; 
e is also called the moral cause. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 


moral vi ; 
See the nouns.— Moral f. Same as moral sense. 
—Moral good either virtue or a virtuous action, or a 
pleasure or pain coming from such an action.— Moral 
goodness. See goodness.—Moral inability. See tn- 
ability, 2,.— Moral insanity. See tnsanily.— Moral law. 
(a) The law of conscience orduty; either a single central 
principle of right conduct, or the system of rules which 
should govern conduct. (b) See lawl.— Moral neces- 
sity. See necessity — Moral philosophy. (a) The phi- 
losophy of mind; psychology. (b) Ethics; the science of 
morality.— Mo sense, a phrase used by Shaftesbury, 
but brought into greater prominence by Francis Hutche- 
son in 1725, to denote a determination of the mind to re- 
ceive amiable or disagreeable ideas of actions, antecedent 
to any opinion of advantage or loss to redound from them ; 
conscience.— Moral theology, morals viewed as a system 
of spiritual laws proceeding from a divine law-giver ; theo- 
logical ethics.— Moral victory, an actual defeat claimed 
as a virtual victory. This designation is often applied to 
a defeat which, as from the reduction of a former adverse 
majority in a vote, or from other concomitant circum- 
stances, is regarded as having in it the elements of future 
victory, or at least as giving occasion for some measure of 
satisfaction.—M @, a virtue taught by natural 
ethics, without revelation: opposed to theological virtue, or 
faith, hope, charity. ; ; ; 

IT. n. 1+. Morality; the doctrine or practice 
of the duties of life. [Rare.] 


teas ae tly th page es 
ost ec ey made agree. 

Prior, An Epitaph. 
2. pl. (a) Conduct; behavior; course of life in 
regard to right and wrong; specifically, sexual 
conduct: as, a man of good morals. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make 
them, have yet been solicitous to have their children so- 
berly, virtuously, and piously brought up. 

South, Sermons, (Latham.) 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions; 
It mends their znorals ; never mind the pain. 
Byron, Don Juan, fi. 1. 


(b) Moral ata ethics.—3. The doctrine 
inculeated by a fable, apologue, or fiction; the 
practical lesson which anything is designed to 
teach; hence, intent; meaning. 
Wherof ensamples ben enowe 
Of hem, that thilke merell drowe. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vil. 
Beat. You have some moral in this Benedictus. 
Marg. Moral! no, by my troth, I have no moral meaning. 
Shak., Much Ado, tii. 4. 78. 
So, oy, Flora, take my lay, 
And, if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass, and say 
What moral is in being fair. 
Tennyson, The Day-Dream, Moral. 
4. An emblem, personification, or allegory; es- 
pecially, an allegorical drama. See morality, 6. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 
Were still at odds, being but three. 

There’s the moral. Now the l’envoy. 

Shak., L. L. L., iif. 1. 88. 

1 F¥sh. Such whales have I heard on o’ the land, who never 
leave gaping till they've swallowed the whole parish — 
church, steeple, bells, and all. 

Per. A pretty moral. Shak., Pericles, if. 1. 39. 

In the middle of his play (be it pastoral or comedy, mor- 
ali or tragedie). Dekker, Gull’s Hornebook. 

Lastly, Morals [or moralities] teach and fllustrate the 
same religious truths, not by direct representation of Scrip- 
tural or legendary events and personages, but by allegori- 
cal means, abstract figures of virtues or qualities being per- 
sonified in the characters ppprering tn these plays. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 23. 
5. A certainty. ([Slang.]—6. An exact like- 
ness; a counterpart. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

He has got the trick of the eye and the tp of the nose 
of my uncle; .. . and as for the long chin, it is the very 
moral of the governor's. ; 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, p. 385. 


She's the very pictur — yes, the very moral of Dick Tur- 

pin’s Beas. 

D. Jerrold, St. Giles and St. James, p. 110. (Hoppe.) 
=S8yn. 2. See norality.—§. See inference. 

moralt (mor’al), v. i. [« moral1, a.] To mor- 
alize. 


When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 
Shak., As you Like it, fi. 7. 29. 


morale 


morale (m6-ral’),. [Intended for F. moral, m., 
mental or moral condition, confused with mo- 
rale, f., morality, good conduct, < moral, moral: 
see moral.) Moral or mental condition as re- 
gards courage, zeal, hope, confidence, and the 
like: used especially of a body of men engaged 
in a hazardous enterprise, as soldiers or sailors 
in time of war. 

From a date much earlier than the day when Ceesar, de- 
feated at Dyrrachium, gained the empire of the world by 
80 acting as to restore the morale of his army before the 
great contest at Pharsalia, it has been on this nice feeling 
of the moral pulse of armies that the skill of great com- 
manders has chietly depended. Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 343. 

moralert(mor‘al-ér),». [< moral, v.,+ -erl.] A 
moralizer; a moralist. 

Come, you are too severe a moraler. 

Shak., Othello, il. 3 301. 
moralisation, moralise, etc. See moralization, 
ete. 

moralism (mor’al-izm), . [< moral + -ism.] 
1. A moral maxim or saying; moral counsel or 
advice; moral sermonizing; inculcation of mo- 
rality. [Rare.] 

Accustomed as he was to the somewhat droning moral- 
tems of his ‘‘congenial friends.” Farrar, Julian Home, xx. 
2. The practice of morality as distinct from 
religion; the absorption of religion in mere 
morality. 

The first thing that disclosed to Dr. Chalmers the fu- 
tility of the soraligm which was all the religion he had 
when he began his pastorate at ee was the discov- 
ery that it could not bear the scrutiny of the sick-bed. 

A. Phelps, My Study, p. 301. 

moralist (mor’al-ist), ». (=F. moraliste = Sp. 

Pg. It. moralista ; as moral + -ist.) 1. One who 

teaches morals; a writer or lecturer on ethics; 
one who inculcates moral duties. 

Nature surely (if she will be studied) is the best moral- 


ést, and hath much good counsel hidden in her bosome. 
Str H. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 77. 
The advice given by a great moralist to his friend was 
that he should compose his passions. Addison. 


The Rational Moraliats (Cudworth, Wollaston, Clarke, 
Price) give no account of the final end of morality. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 257. 
2. One who practises moral as distinguished 
from religious duties; a merely moral as distin- 
guished from a religious person. [Rare.] 
Another is carnal, and a mere moralist. 
South, Sermons, VII. 286. 


Sweet moralist ! afloat on life’s rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 
Cowper, A Reflection on Horace, book fi., ode 10. 


moralistic (mor-a-lis’tik),a. [< moralist + -ic.] 
Inculcating morality; didactic: as, moralistic 
poets. . 
morality (m6-ral’i-ti), n.; pl. moralities (-tiz). 
[< ME. moralitee = D. moraliteit = G. moralitat 
= Sw. Dan. moralitet, < OF. moralite, F. mora- 
lité = Sp. moralidad = Pg. moralidade = It. mo- 
ralita, morality, morals, < LL. moralita(t-)s, 
manner, characteristic, character, < L. mora- 
lis, of manners or morals, moral: see moral. ] 
1. The doctrine or system of duties; morals; 
ethics. 
The end of morality is to procure the affections to obey 


reason, and not to invade it. 
Bacon, Advancement ef Learning, if. 


Moral philosophy, morality, ethics, casuistry, natural 
law, mean all the same thing, namely, that science which 
teaches men their duty and the reasons of it. 

Paley, Moral Philos., i. 1. 

The attempt to exhibit morality as a body of scientific 
truth fell into discredit, and the disposition to dwell on 
the emotional side of the moral consciousness became 
prevalent. H. Stdgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 91. 


2. The character of being moral; accord with 
the rules of right*conduct; moral quality; vir- 
tuousness: often used in a restricted sense to 
denote sexual purity. 

The morality of an action is founded on the freedom of 
that principle by virtue of which it is in the agent's power, 
haviug all things ready and requisite to the performance 


of an action, either to perform or not perform it. 
South, Sermons. 
Until we have altered our dictionaries, and have found 
some other word than morality to stand in popular use for 
the duties of man to man, let us refuse to accept as moral 
the contractor who enriches himself by using large ma- 
chinery to make pasteboard soles pass as leather for the 

feet of unhappy conscripts. 

Georye Eliot, Theophrastus Such, xvi 


8. Moral conduct; the practice of the duties 
inculeated by the moral rules that are recog- 
nized as valid; in a general and collective 
sense, those forms of human conduct which are 
the subject of moral judgments. 

Morality {in Shaftesbury’s theory] is only Beauty in one 


of ita higher stages, 
Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 126. 
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Our theory has heen that the development of morality is 
founded on the action in man of an idea of true or absolute 
good, consisting in the full realisation of the capabilities 
of the human soul. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 286. 


In point of fact, however, morality means nothing more 
nor less than that state of natural neutrality or inditterence 
to good and evil, to heaven and hell, which distinguishes 
inan from all other existence, and endows him lune with 
selfhood or freedon. H. Jaies, Subs. and Shad, p. 4. 


Hence—4. The practice of moral duties re- 
garded as apart from and as not based upon 
vital religious principle. 


All others, they (the Jews] thought, served God only with 
their own Inventions, or placed their Religion in dull mo- 
rality. Stillingfleet, Sermons, IL. viii. 

Morality, thou deadly bane, 
Thy tens of thousands thou hast slain! 
Vain is his hope whuse steed and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice! 
Burns, Dedication to Gavin Hamilton. 


5. A moral inference or reflection; a morali- 
zation; inteut; meaning; moral. 
But ye that holden this tale a folye, 
As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 
Taketh the moralite thereof, goode men. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 620. 
A genial optimist, who daily drew 
From what he saw his quaint moraltties, 
Bryant, The Old Man’s Counsel. 


6. A kind of drama which succeeded the mira- 
cle-plays or mysteries, and in which the per- 
sons of the play were abstractions, or allegori- 
cal representations of virtues, vices, and men- 


tal powers and faculties. A popular feature of the 
morulities was the introduction of the Devil and a Vice 
who under many names attended him, and who was finally 
merged in the fool of the later drama. 


A morality may be defined as a play enforcing a moral 
truth or lesson by means of the speech and action of char- 
acters wirich are personitied abstractions — figures repre- 
senting virtues and vices, qualities of the human mind, or 
abstract conceptions in general. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 55. 
=8yn. 1-3. Morality, Morals, Manners, Virtue, Ethice. 
Morality (or morals) and manners stand over against each 
other as respectively conforming to right or propriety in 
the great duties ae in the minor forms of action and in- 
tercourse. Morality is often popularly applied to conform- 
ity to right in that particular in which right conduct is 
most felt to be important, as chastity or honesty. Virtue 
is morality of the fullest type and regarded as a part of 

ersonal character. £thics is the technical, as morals is 

e popular, name for the science of virtue. CF 

[ e 


moralization (mor’al-i-za’shon), n. 
moralisation = Sp. moralizacion = Pg. morali- 
sagdo = It. moralizzazione, < ML. moralisa- 
tio(n-), moralizatio(n-), « moralizare, moralize: 
see moralize.] 1. The act of moralizing or re- 
flecting upon morals; a moral retlection.—2., 
The act of giving a moral meaning or effect to 
something; explanation in a moral sense. 

It is more commendable, and also commodious, if the 
ae nave sa ee of the chesse, and whan 
e aye Go ° 

aac Wir T. Elyot, The Governour, L 26. 
Annexed to the fable is a moralization of twice the 


length in the octave stanza. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, IIT. 417. 


John de Vigney wrote a book which he called “The 
Moralization of Chess,” wherein he assures us that this 
game was invented by a philosopher named Xerxes in the 
reign of Evil, Merodach, king of Babylon, and was made 
known to that monarch in order to engage his attention 
and correct his manners. “There are three reasons,” 
says de Vigney, ‘‘which induced the philosupher to insti- 
tute this new pastime: the tirst, to reclaim a wicked king; 
the second, to prevent idleness; and the third. practically 
to demonstrate the nature and necessity of nobleness.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 406. 


3. The act of rendering moral; subjection to 
moral rules; the process of giving a moral 
character to something. 


The elimination of ethics, then, asa system of ees 
involves no intrinsic difticulties other than those involv 
in the admission of a natural science that can account for 
the moralisation of man. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 8. 


The highest type of moralisation lies in acquiring such 
an abstract basis of principle as makes a man a spontane- 
ous and independent fountain of justice and goodness, not 
a mere channel through which runs a public and common 
beneficence. W. Wallace, Mind, XIII. 425. 

Also spelled moralisation. 

moralize (mor’al-iz), v.; pret. and pp. moral- 
ized, ppr. moralizing. [= D. moraliseren =G. 
moralisiren = Sw. moralisera =Dan. moralisere, ¢ 
F. moraliser = Sp. Pg. moralizar = It. moraliz- 
zare, < ML. moralizare, moralize, ¢ L. moralis, 
moral: see moral and -ize.) JI, trans. 1. To 
apply toa moral purpose, or to explain in a mor- 
al sense; draw a moral from; found moral re- 


flections on. 
But what said Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this spectacle’ 
Shak., As you Like it, ff. 1. 44, 


2. To supply with a moral or practical lesson; 
furnish with edifying examples. 


Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moralize my song. : 
Spenser, F. Q., Pro 
High as their Trumpets Tune his Lyre he strung, 
And with his Prince's Arms he mwraliz'd his Song. 
Prior, Ode to the Queen, st. 1. 

While chastening thoughts of sweetest use, bestowed 

By wisdom, moraiize his pensive road. Wordsworth. 
3. To exemplify the moral of: as, to¢moralize a 
fable. [Rare.] 

That which is said of the elephant, that being guilty of 
his deformity he cannot abide to luok on his own face inthe 
water (but seeks for troubled and muddy channels), we see 
well moralized in men of evil conscience, who know their 


souls are so filthy that they dare not so much as view them. 
Bp. Halil, Meditations and Vows, ii. 3 4. 


This fable is moralized in a common proverb. 
Str Rk. L’Estrange. 
4. Torender moral; give a moral character to. 
It had a large share in moralizing the poor white people 
of the country. G. Ramsay. 


‘Tis yours with Breeding to refine the Age, 
To Chasten Wit, and Moralize the Stage. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, Prol. 


Asa rule, it will only be to a man already pretty thor- 
oughly moralised by the best social influences that it will 
occur to reproach himself with having unworthy motives 
even in irreproachable conduct. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 300. 
5. To affect strongly the moral or religious 
sense of; bring into a state of intense moral 
or religious feeling. [Rare.] 

The negroes and many of the poor whites were, fora 
week or two, not exactly ‘‘demoralized” [by an earth- 
quake}, but intensely mvralized, giving themselves to re- 
ligious exercises of a highly emotional character. 

Sctence, 1X. 491. 

II. tntrans. 1. To make moral reflections; 
draw practical lessons from the facts of life. 

Thou hear’st me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and so to so, 
For love can comment upon every woe. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 712. 


I know you come abroad only to moralize and make ob- 
servations. Steele, Tatler, No. 170. - 


Peter of Blois moralising “ de preestigiis fortune,” on the 
magic tricks of Fortune exemplified in the career of his 
royal patron. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 147. 
2. To have an influence, especially a beneficial 
influence, on morals. 

It is not so much that a social life passed in peaceful 
occupation is positively moralizing as that a social life 
passed in war is por demoralizing. 

. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 575. 

Also spelled moralise. 

moralizer (mor’al-i-zér), . 1. One who moral- 
izes or makes moral reflections; an instructor 
in morals. . 

My uncle was a moralizer who mistook his apophthegms 
for principles. T. Hook, Sayings and Doings. 

In fact there is scarcely any point upon which moral- 
izers have dwelt with more emphasis than this, that man's 
forecast of pleasure is continually erroneous. 

H. Sidguwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 121. 
2t. One who has a habit of finding an allegory 
or hidden meaning in passages. 

Moralizers, you that wrest a never meant meaning out of 
everything, applying all things to the present time, keep 
your attention for the common stage. 

Nash, Sumner’s Last Will and Testament. 

Also spelled moraliser. 

moralizing (mor’al-i-zing), n. [Verbal n. of - 
moralize, v.) A moral reflection; a moraliza- 
tion. Also spelled moralising. 

It will be seen by these edifying moralizings how emi- 
nently Scriptural was the course of Sam’s mind. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. $59. 

morally (mor’al-i), adv. 1. From a moral point 

of view; with reference to the moral law; in a 
moral or ethical sense; ethically. 

By good, morally so called, bonum honestum ought chief- 
ly to be understood. h, Sermons. 

The essential thing morally is the man’s direction of 
Ahimself to the realisation of a conceived or imagined ob- 
ject, whether circumstances allow of its issuing in out- 
ward action, action that affects the senses of other people, 
or no. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 144. 
2. In accordance with moral law; rightly; vir- 
tuously; uprightly. 

To take away rewards and punishments {is only pleasing 
to aman who resolves not to live morally. Dryden. 
3. Virtually; practically; to all intents and 
purposes. 

Tt is morally impossible for a hypocrite to keep himself 
long on his guard. Str R. L’ Estrange. 

morass (m6-ras’),x. [=G. morast = Sw. moras 
= Dan. morads, < D. moeras, MD. moerasch, 
moorasch, maerasch LG. MLG. moras, a 
marsh, fen; prob. orig. adj.. MD. *moerisch (= 
KE. moorish1), belonging to a moor, confused ap- 
par. with F. marais, >) ME. mareis, ete., a marsh: 
see marish.] <A tract of low, soft, wet ground 
the drainage of which is insufficient either from 


morass 


its depressed situation or from its uniform flat- 
ness; a8 marsh; a swamp; a bog; a fen.— Mo- 
rass ore, bog-iron ore.=Syn. Swamp, etc. See marsh. 

morass-weed (m6-ras’wéd), n. The plant 
hornwort, Ceratophyllum demersum. 

morassy (mo-ras i), a. [= D. moerasig = G. 
morasiig = Sw. morasig = Dan. moradsig; as 
morass + -y1.] | Marshy; fenny. 

The sides and top are covered with morassy earth. 

Pennant, 

morat (m0’rat), ». ([« It. morato, mulberry- 

colored, < moro, < L. morum, a mulberry: see 

moret.] A beverage composed of honey fla- 
vored with mulberry-juice. 

There was grace after meat with a fist on the board, 

And down went the morat, and out flew the sword. 

Sir H. Tailor, Edwin the Fair, ii. 6. 
moratet, a. {< L. moratus, mannered, < mos 
(mor-), manner: see moral.] Mannered. 
To see a man well morate so seldome applauded. 
Gawe, Magastromancer, p. 188. (Encyc. Dict.) 
morationt (m6-ra’shon), ». [< L. moratio(n-), 
delay, < morari, pp. moratus, delay, tarry, < 
mora, delay: see moral.) The act of staying, 
delaying. or lingering; delay. 

For therein (in the northern hemisphere, and in the apo- 
geum] his moration is slower, and so his heat respectivel 
unto those habitations as of duration, so also of more ef- 
fect. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 

moratorium (mor-a-to’ri-um), n. ([L., neut. 
sing. of moratorius, causing delay, dilatory. ] 
In law, legal title to delay in making a due pay- 
ment: as a legislative authorization of suspen- 
sion of payment by a government bank. 

Moravian (m6-ra’vi-an), a.and ». [< Moravia 
(see def.) + -an.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to Mo- 

- pavia or the Moravians.— 2. Pertaining to the 
a dag denomination of the Moravians. 

. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Mora- 
via, a crownland of the Cisleithan division of 
Austria-Hungary, lying southeast of Bohemia. 
The Moravians are Slavs in race and language, 
closely allied to the Czechs.— 2. A member of 
the Christian denomination entitled the Unitas 
Fratrum or United Brethren, which traces its 
origin to John Huss. Its members were expelled from 
Bohemia and from Moravia in 1627, but in 1722 a remnant 
settled in Herrnhut, Saxony (hence the brethren are some- 
times, in Germany, called Herrnhuter). The organiza- 
tion at present has three home Sa ie (German, Brit- 
ish, and American — each of which has its own government 
by synod)and several mission provinces. All these together 
form a whole, represented by a general synod, which 
meets every ten years in Herrnhut. The ministers are 
bishops (not diocesan), presbyters, and deacons. The wor- 
ship is liturgical. e members of the denomination be- 
lieve in the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and practice, 
and maintain the doctrines of the total depravity of human 
nature, the love of God the Father, the actual humanity 
and godhead of Jesus Christ, the atonement, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, on works as the fruit of the Spirit, the 
second coming of Christ, and the resurrection of the dead. 
The Moravians are especially noted for their energy and 
success in missionary work. 

[< Mora- 


Moravianism (m6-ra’vi-an-izm), 7. 

tian + -ism.] The religious doctrines and 
church polity of the Moravians, or United 
Brethren. 


moray (m0’ra), n. [Also maray, muray, murry ; 


origin uncertain.] One of many apodal eel- 


like fishes of the family Murenida, and espe- 
cially of the genus 
are several subdivisions, as Sidera. The 
moray is M. (Sidera) moringa, of 


urena, of which there 


tted 
the tropical Atlantic, 


nergy 


‘nome 


Spotted Moray (Sidera moringa). 


everywhere with innumerable smal] dark spots in a fine 
network of the whitish ground-color. Several other mo- 
rays occur on the southern Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and M. mordaz is a Californian moray attaining a 
length of 5 feet. ; 

morbid (mér’bid), a. [« F. morbide = Sp. mér- 
bido = Pg. It. morbido, ¢ L. morbidus, sickly, < 
morbus, disease: see morbus.)] 1. Diseased; 
sickly; not sound and healthful. As applied to 
mental conditions, it commonly implies an over-sensitive 
state, involving depression of spirits, in which matters 
affecting the emotions assume an exaggerated significance. 
A vicious ingenulty, a morbid quickness to perceive re- 
semblances and analogies between things apparently het- 
erogeneous. Macaulay, Dryden. 
The morbid asceticism that culminates in the life of the 
Buddhist saint, eating his food with loathing from the 

alms-bow] that he carries, as though it held medicine. 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 96. 


2. Proceeding from or characteristic of disease 
or a diseased condition. 
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Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre prognosticate 
and prepare all the morbid force of convulsion in the bod 
of the state. Burke, A Regicide Peace, 
3. Relating to disease: as, morbid or patho- 
logical anatomy.— Morbid concretions. See con- 
eretion. =Syn. 1, Diseased, etc. See sick. . 

morbidezza (mor-bi-det’zii), x. [It. (> Sp. Pg. 
morbidez = F'. morbidesse), sickliness, delicacy, 
< morbido, sickly: see morbid.] That quality 
of flesh-painting which simulates the pralem 
ness, elastic firmness, and soft delicacy of nat- 
ural flesh. 

Nature has been closely consulted, and has revealed to 
the master a few delicate touches which serve to accentu- 
ate the movement, and to give to the flesh that morbidezza 


which is the illusion of the softness and palpitation of life. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 248. 


morbidity (mér-bid’i-ti), n. [< F. morbidité; 
as morbid + -ity.) 1. A morbid condition or 
state; morbidness. 

Unable from some defect or morbidity. Kingsley. 

There are no women tochaff with, and torub your mind 
out of its morbidity. S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 369. 
2. The proportion of diseased persons in a com- 
munity; the sick-rate. (Recent.] 

This term, which is of recent introduction, is employed to 
denote the amount of disease or {llneas existing in a given 
community ; and, as “mortality " expresses the death-rate, 
so morbidity indicates the sick-rate, whether the disease 
be fatal or not. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 998. 

morbidly (mér’bid-li), adv. Ina morbid or dis- 
eased manner; in a way that indicates a dis- 
eased or morbid condition. See morbid, 1. 

The actions of men amply prove that the faculty which 

gives birth to those arts is morbidly active. 
Macaway, Dryden. 
morbidness (mér’ bid-nes), n. The state of 
being morbid, diseased, sickly, or unsound; 
morbidity. 
morbiferal (moér-bif’e-ral), a. [As morbifer- 
ous + -al.] Bringing or inducing disease. 

Notices of the Press . . . resembling certificates to the 
virtues of various morbiferal panaceas. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, Notices of an Independent Preas. 

morbiferous (mdr-bif’e-rus), a. [< LL. mor- 
biferus, morbifer, < L. morbus, illness, + ferre 
= KE. bear!.] Bringing or producing disease; 
morbific. , 

morbific (mér-bif’ik), a. [= F. morbifique = 
Sp. morbtfico = Pg. It. morbifico, ¢ L. as if *“mor- 
bificus (> LL. morbificare, produce disease), < 
morbus, disease, + facere,make.] Causing dis- 
ease; inducing disease. 

Noentne but the removal of the feverish and morbific 

matter within can carry off the distemper. 


South, Sermons, VI. 311. 

Morbific agent. See agent. 

morbifical (mér-bif’i-kal), a. [< morbific + 
-al.] Same as morbific. 

morbifically (mér-bif’i-kal-i), adv. In a mor- 
bific manner; so as to cause or generate disease. 

morbilli (mér-bil’i), n. [ML., dim. of L. mor- 
bus, disease: see morbus.}| Same as measles, 1. 

morbilliform (mér-bil’i-form), a. [< ML. mor- 
billi, measles, + L. forma, form.) In pathol., 
resembling measles. 

morbillous (mér-bil’us), a. [= F. morbilleux 
= It. morbilloso, < NL. as if *morbillosus, < ML. 
morbilli, measles: see morbilli.] Pertaining to 
the measles; partaking of the nature of mea- 
sles, or resembling the eruptions of that dis- 
ease. 

morboset (m6ér-b6s’), a. [= F. morbeux = Sp. 
Pg. It. morboso, < L. morbosus, sickly, diseased, 
< morbus, disease: see morbus.| Proceeding 
from disease; morbid; unhealthy. 

Seignior Malpighi, in his Treatise of Galls, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and morbose tu- 
mors and excrescencies of plants. 

; Ray, Works of Creation, 1. 

morbosityt (mér-bos’i-ti), ». [< LL. morbosi- 
ta(t-)s, sickliness,< L. morbosus, sickly: see 
morbose.] The state of being morbose; a dis- 
eased state. 

If we take the intention of nature in every species, and 


except the casual impediments or morbosities in individ- 
uals. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iti. 18. 


morbus (mér’bus),”. [li] Disease.—Cholera 
morbus. See cholera.—Morbus coxarius. See hip- 
joint disease, under disease.— Morbus Gallicus, syphilis. 
—Morbus maculosus, purpura heemorrhagica, 

morceau (mér-s6’), ”.; pl. morceaux (-80z’). [F.: 
see morsel.) A bit; a morsel; a small piece. 
(a) A short piece or a passage of a literary composition. 
(b) Iu music: (1) A short composition, usually of simple 
character. (2) An excerpt or extract. ; : 

Morchella (mér-kel’#), ». [NL. (Dillenius, 
1719), < G. morchel, a mushroom: see morel2, ] 
A genus of edible fungi of the division Hymie- 


nomycetes, having a fistular stalk and roundish 


mordacious (mér-da’shus), a. 


Mordella 


or conical pitted pileus. It includes Jf. eseu- 
lenta, the morel. Other species of the genus 
are eaten. See morel2. 
[= OF. mordace 
= Sp. Pg. mordaz = It. mordace, < L. mordax 
( iordac-), biting, < mordere, bite: see mordant. ] 
. Biting; given to biting.—2. Acrid; violent 
in action. 
Many of these [composts] are not only sensibly hot, but 
mordacious and burning. yn, Terra. 
3. Sarcastic. 
mordaciously (mér-da’shus-li), adv. In amor- 
dacious or biting manner; sarcastically. 
Buchanan, a learned though violent Scot, has morda- 
ctously tauuted this tradition. 
Waterhouse, On Fortescue, p. 201. 
mordacity (mér-das’i-ti), n. [<« F. mordacité 
= Sp. mordacidad = Pg. mordacidade = It. mor- 
dacita, < L. mordacita(t-)s, bitingness, < mordax 
(mordac-), biting: see mordacious.] The prop- 
erty of being mordacious; bitingness. 
Such things as have very thin parte, yet notwithstanding 


are without all acrimony or mordacity, are very good sal- 
lets. acon, Hist. Life and Death, § 25. 


The facility of doggerel merely of itaelf could not have 
yielded the exuberance of his (Skelton’s) humour and the 
mordacity of his satire. J. D’Israeti, Amen. of Lit., I. 818. 

mordant (mér’dant), a. and ». [< ME. mor- 
daunt (def. II., 1), < OF. mordant, F. mordant = 
Sp: mordiente = Pg. mordente = It. mordente (> 
E. mordent), < L. morden(t-)s, Ppr. of mordere (> 
It. mordere = Sp. Pg. morder = F.. mordre), bite, 
sting, prob. orig. *smordere = AS. smeortan, E. 
smart, sting: see smart, v. From L. mordere 
(pp. morsus) are also ult. E. mordacious, etc., 
morsel, morceau, remorse, etc., muzzle.] I, a. 1. 
Biting; keen; caustic; sarcastic; severe. 

It (salt) in physick is held for mordant, burning, caus- 
tike, and mundificative. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxx. 10. 
2. Having the property of fixing colors. 

II. ». 1. A metal chape covering one end of 
a strap or belt, especially if so arranged as to 
hook into a clasp on the other end to facilitate 
securing the belt round the person. The mordant 
often forms with the belt-plate a single design, the deco- 
rated front being either as large as the plate or of such 


shape as to combine with it to form a circular or other 
regular figure. Also mourdant. 


a han a girdelle hadde upon, 
The bokele of it was of a stoon, ... 

The mourdaunt, wrought in noble wise, 

Was of a stoon fulle precious. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1094. 

2. In the fine arts: (a) Any corrosive liquid, 
such as aqua fortis, which will eat into a me- 
tallic or other surface when applied to it in the 
process of etching. See etching. (b) A gluti- 
nous size used as a ground for gilding; a gold- 
mordant; an adhesive mixture for attaching 
gold-leaf to an indented dotted pattgrn as 
a picture-background.— 3. In dyeing, a sub- 
stance used to fix colors; a substance which 
has an affinity for, or which can at least pene- 
trate, the tissue to be colored, and which pos- 
sesses also the property of combining with the 
coloring matter employed, and of forming with 
it an insoluble compound within or about the 


fibers. Albumin, gluten, casein, gelatin, tannin, certain 
oils, certain acids, certain resins, alumina, soda, and lead 
salts, pure or in compounds, are used as mordants. A 
mordant is also termed a basis or base. 


Opposite is the best mordant to fix the color of your 
thought in the general belief. 
O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 272. 
mordant (mér’dant), v. t. [< mordant,n.] To 
imbue or treat with a mordant. 
Before dyeing, cotton must therefore be mordanted; i. e. 
it must be charged with some substance or substances 


which cause it to take up the colour. 
Benedvkt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.), p. 46. 


The cloth may be sumaced and mordanted as usual with 
tin, and then dyed. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 33. 


mordantly (mér’dant-li), adv. In a mordant 


manner. 
Mordella (mér-del’i#), ». [NL. (Linneus, 


1758), < L. mordere, bite: see mordant.] An 


Mordella &punctata. 

a, larva; 6, pupa; c, beetle, outline side view of female; d, dor- 
sal view of same; e¢, antenna, magnified; / serrated tarsal claw, 
highly magnified. (Lines show natural sizes.) 


Mordella 


important genus of beetles, typical of the fam- 
ily Mordellide, characterized by the moderate 
subequilatera] scutellum. These beetles are of 
small or medium size, usually shining-black in color, and 
inhabit fungi or twigs. There are more than 100 species, 
most of which inhabit Eurupe or North and South Amer- 
ica, 17 being recorded as North American, as . 8-punctata, 

Mordellidz (mor-del’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., ¢ Mor- 
della + -idw.] A family of heteromerous Cole- 
optera, typified by the genus MWordella. They have 
the anterior coxal cavities open behind, the head strongly 
constricted at the base and suddenly narrowed behind, the 
lateral suture distinct, the base as wide as the elytra, the 
antenne filiform, aud the hind coxa Jaminiform. These 
insects resemble the Ahipiphorida, but the antennez are 
filiform, and the thorax has a lateral suture; they are of 
small size, pubescent, and glistening-black. They are 
abundantly found on flowers, particularly on certain Cum- 
poste, The larve have short legs, the joints of which are 
indistinct; they live in fungi and twigs. The family was 
established by Stephens in 1532, 

mordenite (mor’den-it), n. [< Morden (see def.) 
+ -ite?.] A zeolitic mineral occurring in small 
hemispherical forms with a fibrous structure, 
whitish color, and silky luster. It is a hydrous sill- 
cate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, and is found 
near Morden in Nova Scotia. 


mordent (mor’dent),. ([< It. mordente, in mu- 

sic, a beat, a turn, a passing shake, <¢ mordente, 

oe ae see mordant.) In music: (a) 

A melodie embellishment, not so frequent now 

as Saad consisting of a rapid alternation of 
t 


a principal tone with a tone a half-step below it. 
It is single or short when the 
by-tone is used but once; oth- 
erwise double or lung. The 
signs for the single and dou- 
ble mordents are ~~ and wv 
respectively. When the sup- 
plementary tone needs to be 
chromatically altered, a %, bh, 
or £ is added below the sign. 


(b) Same as acciacca- 
tura or passing trill (German Pralltriller), the 
latter of which is also called an inverted mor- 
dent. 

mordente (mér-den’te), x. 
Same as mordent. 

mordert,.andv. An obsolete form of murder. 

mordicancyt (mér’di-kan-si), n. [< mordican(t) 
+ -cy.] A biting quality; corrosiveness. 

The mordicancy thus allay'd, be sure to make the mor- 


tar very clean, after having beaten Indian capsicum, be- 
fore you stamp any thing in it else. Evelyn, Acetaria, § 47. 


mordicantt (mér’di-kant), a. [= F. mordicant 
= Sp. Pg. It. mordicante, « LL. mordican(t-)s, 
ppr. of mordicare, bite, sting,< mordicus, biting, 
< L. mordere, bite: see mordant.] Biting; acrid. 


He presumes that the mordicant quality of bodies must 
proceed from a fiery ingredient. Boyle. 


mordicationt (mér-di-ka’shon), n. [= F. mor- 
dication = Sp. mordicacion = Pg. mordicagéo = 
It. mordicazione, < LL. mordicatio(n-), a griping, 
lit. biting, < mordicare, pp. mordicatus, bite: see 
mordicant.) The act of biting or corroding; cor- 
rosion. 

Wise physicians should with all diligence inquire what 
simples nature yieldeth that have extream subtile parts, 
without any mordication or acrimony. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 692. 
mordicative (mér’di-ka-tiv), a. [= Sp. It. mor- 
dicativo,; as mordicat(ion) + -ive.] Same as mor- 
dicant. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 774. 
mordre}t,”.andv. An obsolete form of murder. 
more! nor) a.and n. [Also dial. (Se.) mare, 
mair,; ¢ ME. more, mor, earlier mare, mar, ¢ AS. 
mara = OS. méro = OF ries. mara = D. meer = 
MLG. mér, LG. meer = OHG. méro, MHG. meére, 
G. mehr = Icel. meiri = Sw. mera = Dan. mere 
= Goth. maiza (for *majiza) (also with additional 
compar. suffix, ME. marere = D. meerder = MLG. 
mérer, mérder = OHG. méroro, méror, MHG. 
mérer, G. mehrer), more, = L. major (maior), 
neut. majus (maius), more, greater (see also the 
adv.); with compar. suffix (Goth. -iza, E. -er3, 
etc.), from a positive *mag, existing in Teut. 
ouly in derivatives, as in the compar. more and 
mo, superl. most, and (prob.) in mickle, much, 
and found in L. magnus, great, Gr. uéyac, great: 
see mickle, much, main2, magnitude, ete. Cf. mo 
and most.) J, a. 1. Greater: often indicating 
comparison merely, not absolutely but rela- 
tively greater. (a) In size or extent, as comparative of 
much in its original sense ‘great.’ [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


The more lyght sall be namid the son, 
Dymnes to wast be downe and be dale. 
York Plays, p. 11. 


The more part knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether. Acts xix. 32, 


(6) In number, especially as comparative of many. 


The children of Israel are more and mightier than by 
x. 1. 9. 


Mordent. 
1, as written; 2, as performed. 


[It.: see mordent.] 


more! (mor), adv. 


3858 


They were more which died with hailstones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with the sword. 
Josh. x. 11. 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 
(c) In degree or intensity, especially as comparative of 
much or as exceeding a small or smaller quantity. 


Because he that first put them into a verse found, as it 
is to be supposed, a mvre sweetnesse in his owne eare to 
haue them so tymed. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 90. 


Her best is bettered with a more delight. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 78 


Kind hearts are more than coronets. 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
(d) In rank, position, or dignity: opposed to ess. 
And in or way homwarde we come to ye churche yt the 


Jacobyns holde, in the whiche place seynt James the more 
was hedyd by Herode. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 21. 


- Likewise thou 
Art more thro’ Love, and greater than thy years. 
Tennyson, Love and Duty. 
2. Greater in amount, extent, number, or de- 
gree: the following noun being in effect a par- 
titive genitive: as, more land; more light; more 
money; more courage.—38. In addition; addi- 
tional: the adjective being before or after the 
noun, or in the predicate. 
There is two or three lords and ladies more married. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 2. 17. 


This one wrong more you add to wrong’s amount. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 187. 


A moment more, and Alhama would have been thrown 
open to the enemy. Irving, Granada, p. 55. 
The more the merrier. See merry!. 

II, x. 1. A greater quantity, amount, or num- 
ber. 

The children of Israel did so, and gathered, some more, 


some less. Ex. xvi. 17. 
I heard thy anxious Coach-man say, 
It costs thee more in Whips than Hay. 


Prior, Epigram. 

When our attention passes from a shorter line to a longer, 
from asmaller spot tu a larger, from a feebler light to a 
stronger, from a paler blue to a richer, from a march tune 
to a galop, the transition is accompanied in the synthetic 
field of consciousness by a peculiar feeling of difference, 


which is what we call the sensation of more,— more length, . 


more expanse, more light, more blue, more motion. 
W. James, Mind, XII. 15. 


2. Something superior or further or in addition: 
eel to I., 2, with partitive genitive 
merged. 
Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we ‘ll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it. 
Addison, Cato, i. 2. 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 


Does well, acta nobly ; angels could no more. 
Young, Night Thoughts, il. 92. 


3t. Persons of rank; the great. 


The remenant were anhanged mwvore and lease. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 275. 


Where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and less have given him the revolt. 


Shak., Macbeth, v. 4. 12. 
To make more of. See make!. 
[Also dial. (Se.) mare, mair; 
< ME. more, mare, ete., < AS. mare = OFries. 
mar, mér = MD. mer, D. meer = MLG. mér, mé 
= OHG. mér, MHG. mér, mére, G. mehr = Icel. 
meirr = Sw. mer, mera = Dan. mer, mere = Goth. 
mais, adv., more; prop. neut. of the adj.: see 
morel, a. Cf. Hoy i In a greater extent, 
quantity, or degree. 


Sothli for sothe no seg vnder heuene 
Ne seize neuer no route araiged more beter. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), L. 4279. 


Israel] loved Joseph more than all his children. 
Gen. xxxvii. 3. 


If it be a high point of wisdom in every privaté man, 
much more is it in a Nation to know it self. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., iif. 
I fear myself more than I fear the Devil, or Death. 
Howell, Letters, ii. 53. 


Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 76. 


(In this sense more is regularly used to modify an adjective 
or adverb and form a comparative phrase, having the same 
force and effect as the comparative degree made by the 
termination -e73 : as, more wise (wiser), more wisely ; more 
illustrious, more illustriously ; more contemptible; more 
durable. It may be used before any adjective or adverb 
which admits of comparison, and is generally used with 
words of more than two syllables, in which the use of the 
suffix -er would be awkward: as, more curious, more emi- 
nent, etc.; formations like curtowser, virtaunuser, etc., being 
avoided, though occasionally used in older writers. For- 
merly more was very often used superfluously in the com- 
parative: as, more better, braver, filter, mightier, etc.) 

2. Further; to a greater distance. 


And yet we ascendid mor and came to the place wher 
ower Savyor Crist seying and be holdyng the Citie of Jhe- 


_ rusalem vpon Pale of Sonnday wepte. 


Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 29. 


80 leagues we sayled more Northwards not finding any 
inhabitants. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 176. 


more“t, v. ¢. 


more? (mor), 7. 


more‘*t (mor), 2. 


more5}, n. 


-more?, 
Mores (m0’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 1833), 


moreen 


I was walking a mile, 
More than a mile from the shore. 
Tennyson, Maud, ix. * 
3. In addition; besides; again: qualified by 
such words as any, no, ever, never, once, tice, 
etc., the two being in some cases also written 
together as one, as evermore, nevermore, and for- 
merly numore. 
The jolly shepheard that was of yore 


Is nowe nor jollye nor shepeheard more. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 
hak., Hen. V., iii. 1.1. 


More and more, with continual increase. 


And alway more and more it doth encrese; 
God wote I am no en hertys ease. 
nerydes (E. E. T.S.), 1. 741. 


Amon trespassed more and more. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 23. 


More by token. (a) In proof of this: a corroborative 
phrase. (0) Besides; indeed. 


Surely a dragon was killed there, for you may see the 
marks yet where his blood ran down, and more-by-token 
the place where it ran down is the easiest way up the hill- 
side. T. Huyhes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i 1. 


More or less, about; in round numbers: an expression 
denoting nearness, but excluding the idea of precision: 
as, five miles more or less.— None the more, See nonel.— 
Not the more. Sce notl.—_To be no more, to be no 
longer living; to be dead. 


Cassius ts no more. Shak., J. C., v. 8. 60. 


more!} (mor), v. t. [< ME. moren (= MLG. méren, 


méreren =OHG. méron, MHG. meren, G.mehren) ; 
< more|,a.] To make more; increase; enhance. 
What he will make lesse he lesseth, 


What he will make more he moreth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vil. 


It is ordeyned that the Aldirman and maistres schul zif 
no clothyng to no persone in moryng the pris of the liuere. 
English Gids (E. E. T. 8.), p. 451. 


more? (mor), . [< ME. more, moore,< AS. moru, 


also more, f., and in comp. mora, m., a root, = 
MD. moore = OHG. morahd, morha, mora, MHG. 
more, mohre, G. mohre, also in comp. mohr-riibe, 
acarrot; ult. origin unknown. Cf. morel2.] 1. 
A root; stock. 

Al hit com of one Hore that vs to dethe brou3te, 


And that va to lyue agein thorwh Ihesus that vs bou3te. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 19. 


She that was soothfaste, crop and moore, 
Of al his lust or joyes heretofore. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 25. 
2. A plant. 


And all the earth far underneath her feete 

Was dight with flowers; ... 

Tenne thousand mores of sundry sent and hew. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii 10. 


(ME. moren; < more2, n.] To 
root up. 
The erchebissope’s wodes ek the king het ech on, .. . 
That ech tre were vp mored that it ne spronge namore there. 
ob. of Gloucester. p. 499. 
1+. An obsolete form of moorl. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
(ME., also moore, mour, in 
comp. also mur-, < AS. mor-, mir- = D. moer- 
= OHG. mor-, mur- (in comp.) = OF. more, 
meure, < L. morus, & mulberry-tree, morum, a 
mulberry, < Gr. papor, uépov, a mulberry, popéa, 
a mulberry-tree. Hence, in comp., ME. mor- 
berie, *molberie, mulberie, moolberte, now mul- 
berry: see mulberry. Cf. morat and murrey.] 
A mulberry-tree, Morus nigra. 
[ME.,< L. mora, delay: see moral.] 


—2. A hill. 


Delay. 


That gan to hem clerly certifye, 
Withoute more, the childis dwellynge place. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 184, f. 24. (Halliwell.) 


-more!, [< ME. -more ; being the adv. more, used 


after the analogy of -most taken as the adverb 
most, but really of diff. origin (see -most), as a 
formative ofcomparison.] A formative of com- 
panson: indicating the comparative degree. It 
s used with adjectives or adverbs, the superlative being 
expressed by -most: as, furthermore, innermore, outermore, 
etc. In some instances, as evermore, forevermore, never- 
more, the more is merely the adverb morel used inten- 
sively. 

See -mor. 


< Morus + -ew.] A tribe of dicotyledonous 
plants of the apetalous order Urticacee, typified 
by the genus Morus, and characterized by pen- 
dulous ovules and inflexed filaments reversing 


the anthers in the bud. It contains 23 genera, in- 
cluding the mulberries and the Osage orange. They are 
generally trees or shrubs with a milky juice. 


moreen (mo-ren’),”. [Formerly moireen; prob. 


CF. *moirine, a conjectural trade-name, < moire, 
mohair: see mohair, moire.] <A fabric of wool, 
or very often of cotton and wool, similar to tam- 
my, commonly watered, but sometimes plain. 


moreen 


It is used for petticoats, bathing-dresses, ete., 
and the heavier qualities for curtains. 


The gaudy buff-coloured trumpery moreen which Mrs. Morescot (m6-res’k6), a. 


Proudie deemed good enough for her husband’s own 
room. Trollope, Barchester Towers, v. 
morees, ». [Origin obscure.] English cotton 


cloths made for exportation, as to Africa. Dict. 
of Needlework. 
more-hand}, ». [ME. more hand, more-hand; 
< more! + hand.] More. 

To make the quen that watz so zonge, 

What more-hond mozte he a-cheue? 

Alliterative Poema (ed. Morris), 1. 474. 
more-hough (mor’hok), ». Same as blend-water. 
moreish (mér’ish), a. Same as morish. 
more]! (mor’el or m6-rel’), a. andn. [I. a. < OF. 
morel, moreau, dark-colored, blackish (morel, mo- 
reau, n., & dark horse), F. moreau, black, = It. 
morello, dark-colored, blackish, tawny, murrey, 
«ML. morellus, maurellus, dark, blackish, appar. 
dim. of L. Maurus, a blackamoor, Moor (see 
Moor), but perhaps equiv. to L. morulus, black- 


Moreskt, a. and n. 
More 
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2. In New Zealand, a kind of owl, Sceloglaux 
nove-zelandiew. H. Newton. 

< It. Moresco, Moor- 
ish: see Moresque, Morisco.] An obsolete form 
of Moresque. 

The said mamedine is of siluer, hauing the Moresco 
stampe on both sides, Hakiuyt's Voyayes, Il. 272. 
An obsolete form of Mo- 
resque. 
ue (mo-resk’), a.and n. [Formerly also 
Moresk (also Moresco, Morisco, Morisk); ¢ F. 
moresque, formerly also morisque, ¢ It. moresco 
= Sp. Pg. morisco, < ML. Moriscus, Moorish: 
see Moorish2. Cf. Morisco (< Sp.) and morris! 
(< F.).] I. a. Moorish; of Moorish design, or 
of design imitating Moorish work.— Moresque 
dancet. Same as morris-dance. 

II. ». Astyle of decoration by means of flat 
elas interlacings, simple scrolls, and the 
ike, and usually in crude color or in slight re- 
lief on metal-work, founded upon Moorish deco- 
ration. Also spelled Mauresque. 


morgivet, ”. 


morglayt (mér’gla), n. 


morigerous 


face, now or formerly in use in Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe. It has varied considerably ia 
extent. The Berlin morgen is equal to about 0.631 acre. 
It is said to have been 2.0076 acres in Amsterdam. The 
word was frequently used in old conveyances of property 
along the Hudson river in the United States. 

Two morgens of arable land a ete Stony-point. [Note 
3. Four acres. } A.J. Wetse, Hist. Troy, p. 11. 

Seven morgens of land were equal to fifteen acres. 

Munsell, Annals of Albany, X. 170. 

[< AS. morgengifu: see morya- 
natic, morning-gift.] Same as morning-gift. 
Same as claymore, the 
elements being inverted.) 1. Same as clay- 


more. 
They can inform you ofa kind of men 
That first undid the profit of those trades 
By bringing up the form of carrying 
Their morglays in their hands. 
Beau. and Fl., Honeat Man’s Fortune, {. 1. 


2. [cap.] The name given to the famous sword 
of Sir Bevis of Arthurian legend. 


And how fair Josian gave him Arundel his steed, 
And Morglay his good sword. Drayton, Polyolbion, if. 


Moreton Bay chestnut. See dean-tree and 
chestnut. 

Moreton Bay fig. A fig-tree, Ficus macrophylla, 
of eastern Australia. 

Moreton Bay pine. Same as hoop-pine. 

moreynet, ”. An obsolete form of murrain. 

morfewi,. See hew. 

morfondt, v. i. and ¢t. [Also morfoundre; < OF. 


ish, ‘black and blue,’ dim.,< morum,a mulberry: 
see moret, Hence the surname Morell, Mor- 
rell, Morrill, II. n. In def. 2, < It. morello, dark- 
colored: see the adj. In def. 3, also morelle, 
formerly morrell, < ME. *morelle, moreole, < F. 
morelle = Pr. morella = Pg. morilha = It. morel- 
la, nightshade; prop. fem. of the adj.: see I.) 


morgue! (morg), ». [< F. morgue, a haughty 
demeanor, haughtiness, arrogance, conceit, for- 
merly a sad or severe countenance, a solemn 
or sour vase’ <« OF. morguer, look at solemn! 
or sourly, F. brave, defy; origin abeeureg 
Haughty demeanor; hauteur. [Rare.] 
The absence in him [Gladstone] of aristocratical exclu- 


I. a. Dark-colored; blackish. 
IT. n. 1+. A dark-colored horse; hence, any 
horse. 
Have gode, now, my gode more, 
On many a stour thou hast served me wel. 
MS. Ashmole 88, t. 49. (Halliwell.) 
2. Akind of cherry. See morello. 


Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conservatory before 
it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 
8. Garden nightshade, Solanum nigrum. See 
nightshade. Also morelle. 

Thou seest no wheat helleborus can bring, 
Nor barley from the madding morrel! spring. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. (Nares.) 
more]? (mor’el or m6-rel’), x. [Also moril ; =D. 
morilje, morille; < ¥. morille, dial. merouille, me- 
roule, a mushroom, < OHG. morhela, MHG. mor- 
hel, morchel, G. morchel (> Dan. morkel = Sw. 
murkla), & mushroom, dim. of OHG. morahd, 
morhd, ete., a root, carrot: see more2.] An ed- 
ible mushroom; specifically, Morchella esculen- 
ta, which grows abundantly in Europe, particu- 
larly in England, as well as in many parts of the 
United States. It is much used to flavor gravies, and 
is also dressed fresh in various ways; it is sometimes em- 


ployed instead of the common mushroom, Agaricus cam- 
peastris, to make catchup. 


Spungy morels in strong ragouts are found, 
And in the soup the slimy snail is drowned. 

Gay, Trivia, ffi. 208. 
morelandt, ». An obsolete form of moorland. 
Morelia (m6-ré’li-#),n. [NL.(J. E. Gray, 1831).] 
1. An Australian genus of pythons or rock- 
snakes, of the family Pythonide, having the ros- 
tral plate and several of the labials pitted. They 


dated to a large size, some being 10 feet long. M. spilotes 
8 


known as the diamond-snake, and M. variegata as the 


carpe 


morfondt, x. 


morgaget, 7. and v. 
morganatic (mér-ga-nat’ik), a. 


morfondre, take cold, become chilled; prob. < 

morve, mucus, rheum, also glanders, + fondre 
our: see found3,] To take cold; havea cold 

te the head; also, to affect with cold: said of 
Orses. 


In Galyce the ryuers betronblous and coolde, and bycause 
of the snowes that dyscende downe frome the mountaynes, 
wherby they and theyr horses, after theyr trauayle all 
the daye in the hote sone, shall be morfoundred or they 
be ware. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xxx. 


I morfonde as a horse dothe that wexeth styffe by taking 
of a sodayne colde, je me morfons, Palsgrave. 
[Also morfound, morefound; < 
morfond, v.] A disease in a horse occasioned 
by its taking cold. Halliwell. 


Of the Sturdy, Turning-evill or More.found. 
Treatise on Diseases of Cattle. (Nares.) 


morfrey (mér’fri), n. [A corruption of hermaph- 


rodite.| A kind of cart. 
(Prov. Eng. ] 

A cart that may also be used as a waggon is, it seems, 
known locally as a hermaphrodite, but the word has in 


popular use become morfrey. 
Athenceum, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 145. 


An obsolete spelling of 


See the quotation. 


mortgage. 

[= F. morqa- 
es = Sp. morgandatico = Pg. It. morganatico 
(cf. D. G. morganatisch = Sw. Dan. morqgana- 
tisk),< ML. morganaticus (also morganicus) (with 
accom. L. term. -aticus, -icus), of the morning; 
fem. morganatica (also morganica), equiv. to 
morgangifa, <OHG. MOT TaN EUG MHG. morgen- 
gabe, G. morgengabe = D. MLG. morgengave = 
Sw. morgongafva = Dan. morgengave = AS. mor- 
gengifu, &® morning-gift, < morgen, morn, + 
gifu, gift, < gifan, give: see morn, morrovo, and 


morgue? (mérg), n. 


moria (m0’ri-ii), n. 


Morian (m0‘ri-an), . 


moribund (mor’i-bund), a. and n. 


siveness is one of the causes of his popularity. But not 
only is he free from morgue, he has also that rarest and 
crowning charm in a man who has triumphed as he has, 
been praised as he has: he is genuinely modest. 

M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XTX. 652. 
< F. morgue, &@ morgue, 
a transferred use of OF. morgue, ‘in the chas- 
telet of Paris, a certain chair wherein a new- 
come prisoner is set, and must continue some 
hours, without stirring either head or hand, 
that the keepers ordinary servants may the 
better take notice of his face and favour” 
(Cotgrave); < morquer, look at solemnly or 
sourly: see morguel.] A place where the 
bodies of persons found dead are exposed, that 
they may be claimed by their friends; a dead- 


house. 

(NL., < Gr. pwpia, folly, < 

pwpos, > L. morus, foolish.) In med., foolish- 
ness; fatuity. Dunglison. 
[Also Murrian; < OF. 
Morien, Moryen, also Moriaine, F. dial. Maurien, 
Moriane, Mouriane, a Moor, < ML. Morus, a Moor 
(ef. Mauritania, Mauritania): see Moor4.] A 
Moor; a blackamoor. [Archaic.] 


A faire pearle in a Murrians eare cannot make him 
white. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 314. 


The Mortans’ land [authorized version, ‘‘ Ethiopia,” 

translating Cush] shall soon stretch out her hands to God. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, Ps. Ixviii. 31. 

[= F. mori- 

bond = Sp. Pg. moribundo = It. moribondo, ¢L. 

moribundus, dying, < mori, die: see mort, mor- 
tal.) J. a. Ina dying state. 


The patient was comatose and monbund. 
Copland, Dict. Pract. Medicine, art. Apoplexy. (Latham.) 


He seems at least to have tacitly acknowledged that his 
sanguinary adventure in statesmanship was moribund. 


t 
2. {i. c.] A python of the genus Morelia. 
morelle (m6-rel’),”. Same as morell, 3. 
morello (mo-rel’6), #. [< It. morello, dark-col- 
ored: see morell.] A kind of cherry with a 
dark-red skin, becoming nearly black if allowed 
to hang long. The flesh {s deep purplish-red, tender, 


juicy, and acid. It is a standard cherry, much used in 
cooking and preserved in brandy. Also morillon. 


more majorum (m6’ré ma-jé’rum). [L.: more, 
abl. of mos, manner (see moral); majorum, gen. 
of majores, ancestors, pl. of major, compar. of 
magnus, great: see major.) After the manner 
of (our) ancestors. 

morendo (m6-ren’d6). ([It., ppr. of morire, < 
L. mori, die: see mort!.] In music, dying away; 
diminuendo at the end of a cadence. 

morenesst (mor’nes), n. [< morel + -ness.] 


gift. Cf. morning-gift.] An epithet noting a 
marriage of a man of high rank to a woman 
of lower station which is contracted with a 
stipulation that neither she nor the issue, if 
any, shall claim his rank or property in conse- 
quence; pertaining to a marriage of a woman 
of high rank to a man of lower station: hence 
applied also to a wife or a husband who has 
agreed to such a marriage contract. Such unions 


are also called left-handed marriages, because at the nup- 
tial ceremony the left hand is often given. 


morganatical (mér-ga-nat’i-kal), a. 
ganatic + ar Same as morganatic. 

morganatically (mér-ga-nat’i-kal-i), adv. 
the manner of a morganatic marriage. 

morganizet (mér’gan-iz), v. t [< Morgan (see 
def.) + -ize.] To assassinate secretly, in order 


The Century, XX XVIII. 843. 

II. ». A dying person. Wright. 

moricet, x. An obsolete form of morris}. 

morigeratet (m6-rij’e-rat), ». &. [< L. morige- 
ratus, pp. of morigerart (> It. morigerare = Sp. 
Pg. moriyerar), comply with, < morigerus, com- 
plying: see morigerous.] To obey; comply. 
Cockeram. 

morigeratet (m6-rij’e-rat), a. [< L. morigera- 
tus: see morigerate, v.] Obedient. 

Than the armies that wente fro Rome were as well dis- 
ciplined and igerate as the schooles of the philoso- 
phiers that were in Greece. Golden Boke, it, 

morigerationt (m6-ri)-e-ra’shon), m. [< OF. 
morigeration = Sp. morigeracion = Pg. morigqe- 
racdo, < L. morigeratio(n-), compliance, < mo- 


[< mor- 


In 


Greatness; superiority. 

Moreness of Christ’s vicars is not measured by worldly 
more ness. Wyeli/, Letter, in Lewis's Life, p. 284. 
moreover (m6r-0’ver), adv. [< morel + over.] 
Beyond what has been said; further; besides; 
also; likewise. 

The English Consull of Aleppo is absolute of himselfe, 
... expert in theirlanguage,. . . being moreover of such 
a spirit as not to be danted. Sandys, Travailes, p. 66. 
more-pork (mor’pork’), ». {An imitative 
name.} 1. In Tasmania, a kind of goatsucker, 
Podargus cuvieri. 

Somewhere, apparently at an immense distance, a more- 


pork was chanting his monotonous cry. 
H. Kingsley, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxxi. 


morga 


morgeline (mor’gel-in), n. 


morgen (mér’gen), n. 


to prevent or punish disclosures, as the Free- 
masons were said to have done in the case of 
William Morgan in 1826. 

(mér’ga), 2. [< W. morgi, dogfish, lit. 
‘sea-dog,’ < mdr, sea (see mere), + ci, dog (see 
hound). The small spotted dogfish or bounce, 
a kind of shark, Scyllium canicula, It is regarded 
asa pest by fishermen, whose baitit takes. When proper- 
ly cooked, its flesh is not unpalatable. ([Prov. Eng.] 

(< F. morageline, L. 
morsus galline, henbit (Prior).] <A plant, Ve- 


ronica hederifolia. 

[< D. morgen = MLG. 
morgen = OHG. morgan, morgon, MHG. G. mor- 
gen, & measure of surface.] A measure of sur- 


morigeroust (m6-rij’e-rus), a. 


rigerari, comply with: see morigerate.] Obe- 
dience; compliance; obsequiousness. 
Not that I can tax or condemn the morigeration or ap- 


plication of learned men to men of fortune. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 


That fond morigeration to the mistaken customs of the 
age. Evelyn, To Hon. Robert Boyte. 


Courtesie and Morigeration will gaine mightily upon 
them (the Spaniards}. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 29. 
[< L. morigerus, 
complying, obsequious, < mos (mor-), custom, 
manner, + gerere, carry.] Obedient; compli- 
ant; obsequious. 


But they would honour his wife as the princesse of the 
world, and be moriyerous to him as the commander of 
their soules. Patient Grisel, p. 6. (Halliwell.) 


moril 


asda fy See morel2. 


morilliform (m6-ril’i-f6rm),a. [< morel2, moril, 
+ L. forma, shape.) Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of a morel or mori]. See morel2. 
morillon (mo-ril’on), n. [¢ F. morillon, a shel- 
drake, also a kind of black grape (Cotgrave), < 
OF. morel, dark: see morell.) 1. The golden- 
eye, Clangula glaucion: 80 called with reference 
to the black head, neck, and back. Pennant, 
Are. Zo6l., 1785. —2. Same as morello. 


Morillons we have from Germany and other places be- 
yond sea; .. . the outer side is like a honey-combe. 
Aubrey's Royal Soe. MS. 


morin (m0’rin), ». (< L. morus, mulberry-tree 
(see Morus), + -in2.] A yellow coloring matter 
obtained from fustic, Chlorophora tinctoria. 
Morinda (mo-rin’di),». (NL. (Vaillant, 1722), 
so called from the shape and color of its fruit, 
and its locality; irreg. < L. morus, the mulber- 
ry, + Indicus, Indian.) A genus of rubiaceous 
plants, type of the tribe Morindee, distinguished 
by its small heads of many confluent flowers. 
About 40 species are known, all tropical, mainly in Asia 
and Oceania, a few in Africa and America. They are 
shrubs or trees, with white flowers in axillary or terminal 
clusters, and opposite leaves. M. citrifoliaand M. tinctoria, 
and sometimes all species of the genus, are called Indian 
mulberry. These and other apecies yield important dyes. 
"See ach2, ach-root, al-root. . Ruyoe of the West Indies 
has the name yaw-weed. Seven fossil species have been 
described, all from the Tertiary of Europe. 
Morindesx (m6-rin’dé-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1830). < Morinda + -ew.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Rubiacee. It is characterized 
y an ovary of from two to four cells, each with one ovule 
attached to the partition, and contains 10 genera and 
about 60 species, all tropical trees or shrubs. 


morine] (mor’i-nel), x. [« F. morineile, dim., < 
L. morus, ¢« Gr. popdc, silly.] The dotterel, 
Endromias morinellus: 80 called from its appa- 
rent stupidity. See cut under dotterel. 

Moringa (mo-ring’gii), m. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, 1/89); from its native name in Malabar. ] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous trees, 
forming the order Moringee, and characterized 
by a disk investing the tube of the calyx, ten 
stamens, five one-celled anthers, and an ovary of 
one cell with three parietal placents and many 
ovules. Three species are known, natives of northern 


Africa, western Asia, and the East Indies. They have 
white or red flowers in axillary panicles, long 8, and 
twice- or thrice-pinnate alternate leaves. One s ecies, 


per ees two, are important, for which see ben-nut, : 
rseradish-tree, and nephritic wood (under wood). 
Moringacesz (m6-ring-gi’sé-6é), . pl. (NL. 
(Lindley, 1846), < Moringa + A | A syn- 
onym for Moringee. 
Moringesx (m6-rin’jé-é), . pl. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1826), < Moringa + -ew.}] An anomalous order 
of plants, polypetalous, but allied to the Gamo- 
etale, consisting of the single genus Moringa. 
oringua (mo-ring’gu-), n. [NL.] A genus 
of murenoid fishes founded by Sir John Rich- 
ardson in 1845, type of the family Moringuide. 
M. lu coides is of worm-like appearance, the vertical 
fins being reduced to a fold around the end of the tail. 
Moringuidszs imoring ga 45) n. pl. [NL., < 
Moringua + -ide.] amily of mursnoid apo- 
dal fishes represented by the genus Moringua. 
They are of eel-like form, with specially elonga ab- 
dominal region ; the heart is situated far behind the gills, 


and the pterygopalatine arch and opercular apparatus are 
imperfect. The several species inhabit Oriental seas. Also 
Ptyobranchina. : 

Morin's apparatus. [Afterthe French inven- 
tor A. J. Morin (1795-1880).] An apparatus 
designed to illustrate the laws of falling bodies. 
It consists of a light wooden cylinder covered with paper, 
made to rotate Sree about a vertical axis, in front of 
which falls a small weight, guided by two light wires. A 
pencil attached to the falling weight traces out on the 
paper of the rotating cylinder a line which, so long as the 
effect of the air-resistance is negligible, is found to be 
a parabolic curve. The distance fallen through is thus 
shown to vary according to the square of the time, in ac- 
cordance with the theoretical law. 


Morio (m0’ri-6), x. [NL., < L. morio, a fool, a 
monster.] 1. Inentom.,a genus of caraboid bee- 
tles, containing such as JM. monilicornis of the 


southern United States. The genus pertains to the 
scaritid section of Carabidae, and is sometimes made e 
ofa family Morionidea. It is of wide distribution, but has 
only about 25 species. These are mainly South American, 
but some are found in Africa, the East Indies, and Aus- 
tralia, and 2in Europe. One occurs in the United States. 
Latreille, 1810. 


2. Agenus of mollusks. Montfort, 1810. 

morion! (m0’ri-on), n. [Formerly also morian, 
morrion, murrion, murrian ; (OF. (and F.) mori- 
on = It. morione = Pg. morrido, < Sp. morrion, & 
morion, prob. < morra, the crown of the head, <¢ 
morro, anything round; ef. moron, a hillock; per- 
haps ¢ Basque murua, ahill.] A form of helmet 
of iron, steel, or brass, somewhat like a hat in 
shape, often with a crest or comb over the top, 


morion? (m0’ri-on), 1. 


Morionidsz (m6-ri-on’i-dé), n. pl. 


morioplasty (m0’ri-6-plas-ti), 7. 


Morisco (m6-ris’k6), @. and n. 


Morion of Spanish make, with comb; 136th century. 


and without beaver or vizor, introduced into 
England from France or Spain about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

Swords, Morrions, Pouldrons, Vaunt-brace, Pikes, & Lances 


Are no defence, but rather hinderances. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, fi., The Vocation. 
I have provided me a morion, for fear of a clap on a 
coxcomb. Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2 
Their beef they often in their murrions stew'd. 
W. King, Art of Cookery. 


Cockscomb morion. See cockscomb.— § 
a form of morion which has a broad brim 
trasted with the combed morion. 


{Appar. short for L. 
mormorion, a kind of dark-brown rock-crystal. ] 
A variety of smoky quartz having a very dark- 
brown or nearly black color. It is probably the 


same as the mormorion of Pliny, although some writers 
refer this to black tourmalin. 
(NL., < Mo- 


rio(n-) + -ide.] A family of caraboid Coleop- 
tera, named from the genus Morio. They have the 
middle coxe separate, and the fore legs more or less en- 
larged at the tip. There are about 12 genera, mainly 
discriminated by the peculiarities of the elytral striz. 
Though the species are not numerous, they are distrib- 
uted throughout most of the warm portions of the globe. 


[< Gr. poprov, 
dim. of pdpoc, a part, + tAacrdéc, verbal adj. of 
mwAdooelv, form.] In surg., the repair of lost or 
injured parts; autoplasty; plastic surgery. 

5 [Formerly 
also Morisko (and Morisk); < Sp. morisco: see 
Moorish2, Moresque, morris.) J, a. Same as 
Moresque. 

They trim it with paint after the morisco manner. 
Str T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 129. 
A piece of as good Mortsco work as any I had yet seen. 
H. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, xxxi. 
II, n. 1. In Span. hist., a person of the Moor- 


ish race; a Moor. The name was applied to the Moors 
after their conquest by the Spaniards; they were expelled 
from Spain in 1609. 

These two circumstances leave no reasonable doubt that 
the writer of the poem was one of the many Moriscos who 
. . . had forgotten their native language and adopted that 
of their conquerors. Ticknor, Span. Lit., L 86. 


2+. The language of the Moors of Spain. 


He, leaping in front of all, set hand to his falchion, and 

d, in morisco, let none of you that are here stir. . .. The 
Moors, hearing their master say so, were marvellously 
amazed. Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 14. (Latham.) 


3+. The Moorish dance known also as morris- 
dance.— 4}. A dancer of the morris-dance. 


I have seen 
Him caper upright like a wild Morisco, 
Shaking the bloody darts as he his bells. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ifi. 1. 865. 


5. A dance performed by one person, differing 
from the morris-dance. Nee the last quotation. 


Your wit skips a morisco. Marston, What you Will, iv. 1. 


To this purpose were taken vp at Rome these forraine 
exercises of vaulting and sai the Moriske. 

akewill, Apology, p. 865, 

The Morisco or Moor dance is exceedingly different from 

the morris-dance, . . . being performed by the castanets, 

or rattles, at the end of the fingers, and not with bells at- 

tached to various parts of the dreas, 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 309. 


6+. The style of architecture or ornamentation 
commonly called Moorish. 


morion, 
e a hat, as con- 


morish (m6r’ish), a. [< more! + -ish1.) 1. Such 


that more is needed; insufficient. [Prov. Eng.] 

Lady S. How do you like this tea, Colonel? 

Col. Well enough, Madam, but methinks it is a little 
moreish. 

Lady S. Oh, Colonel, I understand you ; Betty, bring the 
cannister. Suvft, Polite Conversation, i. 


2. Such that more is desired; nice. 


Morisco. 
Morisonian (mor-i-s0’ni-an), a.andn. [< Afori- 
son (see def. of Morisonianism) + -ian.|] J, a. 


Pertaining to Morisonianism. 
II, ». A member of the Evangelical Union. 
See Morisonianism. 


Morisonianism (mor-i-s6’ni-an-izm), n. [< 


Morisonian + -ism.] The system of doctrines 


morkint (mér’kin), n. 


mor] (mér]l), n. 


morlandt, 2. 
morling, mort 


mormaer (mor’mir), n. 


mormalt (mér’mal), n. 


mormeluchet, 7. 


mormo (mér’mo), %. 


Mormon! (mér’mon), n. 


Mormon 


professed by one of the religious denominations 
of Seotland, the Evangelical Union (which see, 
under erangelical). (The terms Morisonian and Mori- 
sonianism, derived from the name of James Morison, one 
of the originators of the body, are now very little used. ] 
[For *mortkin, « OF. 
mortekine, mortecine, morticine = Olt. morticino, 
‘Cany dead carrion” (Florio) (Ir. muirtchenn = 
W. burgyn), < ML. morticinum, a beast that has 
died of disease, neut. of L. morticinus, that has 
died (as an animal), dead, hence carrion, < 
mor(t-)s, death: see morti. Cf. mortling.) A 
beast that has died by sickness or mischance, 
or (according to Halliwell) that is the product 
of an abortive birth. 
Could he not sacrifice 


Some sorry morkin that unbidden dies? 

Bp. Hail, Satires, ITI. iv. 4. 
(Appar. a native name.} An 
Asiatic deer, Cervus wallichi. 

An obsolete form of moorland. 
(mor’-, mért’ling), n. [< 
mort? + -lingl. Cf. morkin.] 1. A sheep or 
other animal dead by disease. 
A wretched, withered mortling, and a piece 
Of carrion, wrapt up in a golden fleece. 
Fasciculus Florum. (Naves.) 


, p- 35. 
2. Wool from a dead sheep. Blount. 


morlop (mér‘lop), n. [Origin obscure.] A vari- 


ety of jasper pebble found in New South Wales. 
See the quotation. 

Amongst the jas pebbles are some of pale mottled 
tints of yellow, pink, drab, brown, bluish gray, &c. These 
are termed mor by the miners, and are regarded by 
them with much favor, as they say that they never find 
one in the dish without diamonds accompanying it. 

U.S. Cons. Report (1886), No. 70, p. 319. 
[< Gael. mormhaor, 
high steward, < mor, great, + maor, steward. Cf. 


maormor.| Same as maormor. 
mormaers (mor’mir-ship), n. [« mormaer 
+ -ship.] e office of a mormaer or maormor. 


From these mormaerships, which correspond with the 
ancient mor tuatha, came most, if not all, the ancient 
Scottish earldoms. Eneye. Brit., X. 800. 
[< ME. mormal, mor- 
mall, morimal, morrimal, marmole, mortmal, ¢ 
OF. mortmal, mormal, F. mort mal, OF. also 
malmort,< ML. malum mortuum, an old sore, an 
evil: malum, neut. of malus, bad, evil; mortuum, 
neut. of mortuus, dead: see morti.] <A cancer 
or gangrene; an old sore. 

Gret harm was it, as it thoughte me, 


That on his schyne a de he. 
haucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 8&6. 


Luxiria ys a lyther mormale. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 218. 
Elias & will give him a quantity of the quintessence shall 
serve him to cure kibes or the mormai o’ the shin. 
B. Jonson, Mercury Vindicated. 
[< Gr. poppodinn, popposvxcior, 
Hoppo7iKetov, woppoAvKiov, & bugbear, hobgoblin, < 
oppo2irreobat, also pépuvocecta, frighten, scare, 
be scared, < vopud, a bugbear.] <A hobgoblin; 
a bugbear. 
They hear and see many times, devils, bugbears, and 
uches. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 669. 
(NL. in sense 2, ¢ Gr. 
popud, also yopuoyv, a hideous she-monster, a 
bugbear.] 1}. A bugbear; false terror. 
One would think by this play the devils were mere mor- 
mosand bugbears, fit only to fright children and fools. 
Jeremy Colter, English Stage, p.192 (Halliwelt.) 
The mormos and bugbears of a frighted rabble. 
Warburton, Prodigies, p. 80. 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of noctuid moths 
of the subfamily Amphipyrina, erected by Hiib- 
ner in 1816, having the tufted abdomen extend- 
ed beyond the hind wings. The ory. species, 
M. maura, is distributed throughout Europe. 
NL., < Gr. popudv, a 
bugbear: see mormo.] zool., the name, 
generic or oe of several animals. (a) In 
mamnal.: (1) (@. ¢.] The specific name of the mandrill, a 
baboon, Cynocephalus mormon. See mandrill. (2) A ge- 
nus of such baboons founded by Lesson, 1840. M. leucophe- 
us is the drill. See halus. (b) Inornith.,a genus 
of puffins of the family Alcida, founded by Illiger, 1811: 
now more frequently called Fratercula. M. arcticus is a 


current name of the common puffin; M. cirratus, of the 
tufted puffin. See Fratercula, Lunda, and cut under pufin, 


[Collog.] Mormon? (mér’mon), n. (Prop. attrib. use (the 
Moriskt, Moriskot, a. and. Obsolete forms of 


Mormon Church, Bible, ete.) of Mormon, one of 
the characters of the ‘“‘ Book of Mormon,” from 
whom it derives that name.}] An adherent of a 
religious body in the United States, which calls 
itself ‘‘The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints.” This denomination was founded in 1830 
by Joseph Smith, a native of Sharon, Vermont. The gov- 
ernment of the church is a hierarchy consisting of two or- 


ders of priesthood, an order of Melchizedek (the higher) 
and an Aaronic or lesser order. The former is presided 


Mormon 


over by a president and two counselors whose authority 
extends over the entire church, and it includes the twelve 
apostles, the seventies, the patriarch, the high priests, 
and the elders. The twelve apostles constitute a travel- 
ing high council, which ordains other officers and is in- 
trusted with general ecclesiastical authority; the seven- 
ties are the missionaries and the propagandists of the 
body; the patriarch pronounces the blessing of the 
church; the high priests officiate in the offices of the 
church in the absence of any higher authorities; and tho 
elders conduct meetings and np ghar irs the priests. The 
Aaronic priesthood includes the bishops, the priests, the 
teachers, and the deacons; the two last named are the sub- 
ordinate orders in the church. The duties of the bishops 
are largely secular. The entire territory governed by the 
church is divided and subdivided into districts, for the 
more efficient collection of tithes and the administration 
of the government. The Mormons accept the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, and the Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
as authoritative, and regard the head of their church as 
invested with divine authority, receiving his revelations 
as the word of the Lord. They maintain the doctrines of 
repentance and faith, a literal resurrection of the dead, 
the second coming of Christ and his reign upon earth 
ving the seat of his power in their territory), baptism 
y immersion, baptisin for the dead, and polygamy as a 
sacred duty for all those who are capable of entering into 
such marriage. The Mormons settled first at Kirtland, 
Ohio, then in Missouri, and after their expulsion from 
these places in Nauvoo, Illinois; in 1847-8 they removed 
to Utah, and have since spread into Idaho, Arizona, Wyo- 
ming, etc. zney nave frequently defied the United States 
government. There is also a comparatively small branch 
of the Mormon Church, entitled ‘‘ The Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,” which is opposed to 
polygamy and is ecclesiastically independent of the ori- 
ginal organization. Also Mormonist, Mormonite.— Book 
of Mormon, one of the authoritative writings of the Mor- 
mon Church. According to the Mormons, it is the record 
of certain ancient peoples in America, abridged by the 
prophet Mormon, written on golden plates, and discovered 
y Joseph Smith at Cumorah (western New York), and trans- 
lated by him. By anti-Mormons it is generally regarded as 
taken froma romance written about 1811 by Solomon Spauld- 
ing, whose manuscript was used by Smith and Rigdon. 


Mormondom (mér’mon-dum), n. [< Mormon? 
+ -dom.| The community or system of the 
Mormons; Mormons collectively. 
Mormonism (mér’mon-izm),n. (« Mormon2 + 
-ism.] The system of doctrines, practices (es- 
pecially polygamy), ceremonies, and church 
government maintained by the Mormons. 


It is not possible to attack Mormonism with very delicate 
weapons. The Nation, Feb. 28, 1882, p. 161. 


Mormonist (mér’mon-ist), ». [< Mormon? + 
-ist.} Same as Mormon?2. 
(< Mormon? + 


-ite2,] Same as Mormon?., 


Mormyrus (mér-mi’rus), 2. 


morn (mérn), n. 


morne (morn), 7. 
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(NL. (ef. L. mor- 
myr), < Gr. popuipoc, a sea-fish.} 1, An African 
geuus of fishes representing the family Mormy- 
ride. M. oxyrhynchus is the mizdeh, oxyrhynch, or sharp- 
nosed mormyre of the Nile. It is held in high esteem, and 
was venerated by the ancient Egyptians, and never eaten, 
because it was supposed to have devoured the privy mem- 


ber of the god Osiris. Some species are highly esteemed 
for food. 


2. {l. c.] A species of this genus; a mormyre. 
[< ME. morn, contr. of mor- 
wen, morgen, meerzen, < AS. morgen, mergen = 
OS. morgan = OFries. morn = D. morgen = 
MLG. LG. morgen = OHG. morgan, morgen, 
morgin, MHG. G. morgen = Icel. morqunn, 
morginn = Sw. morgon = Dan. morgen = Goth. 
maurgins, morning; perhaps connected with 
OBulg. mirknati, become dark, mrakid, dark- 
ness, the morning being in this view the ‘dim 
light’ ofearlydawn. In another view, the word 
is orig. ‘dawn,’ connected with Lith. merkti, 
blink, Gr. papyaipery, shine, glitter (see marble). 
The same word, in the ME. form morwen, mor- 
gen, lost the final -x (which was understood as 
a suffix) and became, through morge, morwe, 
the source of E. morrow; while a deriv. form 
morning has taken the place of both forms in 
familiar use: seo morrow, morning.] 1. The 
first part of the day; the morning: now used 
chietly in poetry and often with personifica- 
tion. See morning. 
Whyt as morne milk. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 358. 
From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve. 
Milton, P. L., i. 742. 
2. Morrow: usually preceded by the: as, the morn 
(that is, to-morrow). [Obsolete or Scotch. ] 
Abraham ful erly watz vp on the morne. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1001. 
But Duncan swore a haly aith 


That Meg should be a bride the morn. 
Burns, There was a Lass. 


The morn’s morning, to-morrow morning: as, I'll be 
with you the morn’s morning. 


(Scotch. ] 
morn-daylighti, x». [ME.] The light of morn- 


ing. 
So forth passyd till nerreday tym to se. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 763. 

(OF., < morne, blunt.) 1. 

The rebated head of a tilting-lance. 


morning-ca 


morning 


morning-glory (mér’ning-gl6’ri), n. 


morning-gown (mér’ning-goun), n. 


morning-tide 


Of this he took a copious dram, observing he had al- 
ready taken his morning with Donald Bean Lean. 

Scott, Waverley, xviii 
4, A slight repast taken at rising, some timo 
before what 1s called breakfast. Jamieson. 
(Scotch. ]— Good morning. See good.— The morn’s 
morning. See morn. 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to the first or early 
part of the day; being in the early part of the 
day, or before dinner: as, a morning concert.— 
2. Existing, taking place, or seen in the morn- 
ing: as, morning dew; morning light; morning 
service: often used figuratively. 


She looks as clear 
A8 morning roses newly wash’d with dew. 
hak., T. of the S., fi. 1. 174. 


The broad brow [of Chaucer], drooping with weight of 
thought, and yet with an inexpugnable youth shining out 
of it as from the morning forehead of a boy. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 229. 


Morning gun, hour, etc. See the nouns. 
(mér’ning-kap), n. A cap worn 
during the day, on other than ceremonial occa- 
sions; especially, a cap worn by women in the 
morning to cover and protect the hair. 


morning-fiower (mér’ning-flou’ér), n. A Pa 


of the iris family, Orthrosanthus multiflorus. 
(Australia. ] 

-gift (mdr’ning-gift), ». [A mod. 
translation of AS. morgengifu (= G. morgen- 
gabe, ete.), < morgen, morn, morning, + gifu, 
gift. Cf. morganatic.] <A gift made to a wo- 
man by her husband the morning after mar- 
riage: a practice formerly common in Europe 
(in some places a legal right of the bride), but 
now nearly obsolete. 


Now he has wooed the young countess, 
The Countess of Balquhin, 
An’ given her for a morning-gift 
Strathboggie and Aboyne. 
Thomas Stuart (Child’s Ballads, III. 857). 
She Is described as dwelling at Winchester in the pos- 
session, not only of great landed possessions, the morning- 
ifts of her two marriages, but of immense hoarded wealth 
of every kind. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 3. 


A plant 
of the genus Jpomaa, especially I. purpurca. 
See kaladana, 

A gown 
suitable for wearing in the morfiing. 


Seeing a great many in rich morntng-gowns, he was 
amazed to find that persons of quality were up sa ek 
ison. 


Mormonite (mér’mon-it), x. 
([NL.] Same as 


Mormodps (mér-m6’ops), n. Compare coronal, 2 (a). 


Mormops. The speare hedded with the morne. mo -land (mér’ning-land),. [Cf.G. mor- 
mormope (mér’mop), x. <A bat of the genus Quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, genland, the East.) The East. [Poetical.] 
Mormops. : {p. 15. Where through the sands of morntng-land 


The camel bears the spice. 
Macaulay, Prophecy of Capys, st. 31. 


morning-room (mér’ning-rém),n. A room used 
by the women of a family as a boudoir or sit- 
ting-room, and supposed to be occupied only 
before dinner. (Great Britain. ] 
morning-speech (mdr ’ning-spéch), n. [ME. 
mornspeche, morwespeche: see morrov-specch.] 
Same as morrotc-specch. See the quotation. 
The word morning-speech (morgen-spec) is as old as An- 
glo-Saxon times ; ‘‘ morgen ” signitied both ** morning” and 
“morrow,” and the origin of the term would seem to be 
that the meeting was held either in the morning of the 


Yet so were they [lances] colour’ d, with 
hookes near the mourne, that they prettily 
represented sheep-hookes. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, fi. 


Tilting lances with mornes, coronels, and vamplate. 
Jour. Brit, Archaol. Ass., XXXIL 125. 


2. Asmall rounded hill. [French-American.] 
The road ... sinks between mornes wooded to their 
summits, Harper's Mag., LA XIX. 846. 
morné (mér-na’), a. [OF. morné, pp. of morner, 
blunt, < morne, blunt: see oreo] In her., an 
epithet noting a lion rampant when depict- 


Mormopidz (mér-mop’i-dé), 2. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Mormops + -ide.] A family of bats named from 
the genus Mormops. It coincides with Lobosto- 
mating. 

Mormops (mér’mops), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. popya, 
a bugbear, + «1, face, countenance.) A ge- 
nus of tropical 
American phyl- 
lostomine bats 
of the subfami- 
ly Lobostomati- 
ne: so called 


Mornes, rgth or 
reth century. 


from the extra- 
ordinary physi- 
ognomy, which 


ed in coat-armor with no tongue, teeth, or 
claws. 


morned (mérnd), a. [< morne + -ed?.] In her., 


blunted; having a blunt head: said especially 


same day or on the morning (the morrow) of the day after 
that on which the Gild held {ts feast and accompanying 
ceremonies, and that it afterwards became applied to other 
similar meetings of the Gild-brethren. 


English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. xxxili. 
morning-sphinx (mér’ning-sfingks), x. See 
sphinz. 
morning-star (mér’ning-stiir’), n. (Cf. AS. mor- 
gensteorra (cf. G. morgenstern), € morgen, morn, 
morning, + sfeurra, star.] 1. See star.—2. A 
‘weapon consisting of a ball of metal, usually 
set with spikes, 


is remarkable 
evenamong the 
many strange 
expressions of face presented by bats. M. blain- 
villci isthe type. Also Mormoops. 

mormyre (mor’mir), x. A fish of the genus 
Mormyrus; a mormyrian. 

mormyrian (mér-mir’i-an),. [< Mormyrus + 


of a tilting-spear used as a bearing. 
morniflet, ». See murnival. 
morning (mér’ning), n.and a. [<« ME. morn- 
inge, morownynge, moriwening, morzening,< morn, 
morwen, morzen, morn, + -ingl. Cf. evening, ¢ 
even2 + -ingl.] J, ». 1. The first part of the 


day, strictly from midnight to noon. Ina more 
limited sense, morning is the time from a little before to 


Face of Mormops blainvilles. 


-ian.) A fish of the family Mormyrida. 

Mormyrids (mér-mir’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Mor- 
myrus + -ide.] A family of scyphophorous 
fishes, exemplified by the genus Mormyrus, to 


which different limits have been given. (a) By 
Bona and most others it is restricted to those species 
which have well-developed dorsal and anal fins more or 
less nearly opposite each other but of varying extent, and 
a weil-developed caudal remote from the dorsal and anal. 
It includes all but one of the scyphophorous fishes. (0) 
By Giinther it is extended to include the foregoing, together 
with species without an anal or caudal fin placed by other 
authors in the family Gymnarchide. All have the body 
and tail scaly, head scaleless, margin of the appet jaw 
formed in the middle by the intermaxillaries, which cva- 
leace into a single bone, and laterally by the maxillaries. 
The interoperculum is sometimes rudimentary, and on 
each side of the single parietal bone is a cavity leading into 
the interior of the skull. The family contains a number 
of fresh-water African fishes, representing several genera, 
some of which are remarkable for the prolongation of the 
snout. There is also great diversity in the development 
of the dorsal and anal fins, in some cases these being much 
lengthened and in others very short. Mormyrus ozyrhyn- 
chus is common in the Nile. Alsou Mormyri. 
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a little after sunrise, or the time beginning a little before 
sunrise, or at break of day, and extending to the hour of 
breakfast, or to noon. Among men of business and peo- 
ple of fashion, the morning is often considered to extend 
to the hour of dining, even when this occurs several hours 
after noon. 

The friday erly in the witsonwike, that was a feire 
morownynge and a softe, and yet was not the water ne the 
enchauntement lefte. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 351. 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 


With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 623. 


The Duke of Devonshire took a morning's ride before 
dinner yesterday at seven o'clock in the afternoon. 
Hull Advertiser, April 16, 1796 (quoted in N. and Q., 3th 
(ser., VI. 383). 


2. Figuratively, the first or early part. 


O life! how pleasant in thy morning ! 
Burns, To James Smith. 


We are Ancients of the earth, 
And in the morning of the times. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, L’Envol. 


3. A morning dram or draught. ([Scotch.] 


morning-tide (mér’ning-tid), n. 


either mounted 
upon a ton 
handle or staff, 
usually of wood 
and used with 
both hands, or 
slung to the 
staff by a thong 
or chain. Also 
called holy-ta- 
ter sprinkler. 
Compare war- 
Joe hale a 
a ; ; cet 
long-handled wea- sia oak conn apenas 
pon having the 
lade of a halberd or partizan, and below it a heavy ball 
or similar mass of iron set with spikes. Also morning- 


star partizan. See halberd, partizan. 


<> 


Morning; fig- 
uratively, the early part of any course, espe- 
cially of life. Compare morrow-tide. 


mornspeech 


mornspeecht, 7. Same as morrow-speech. 
It is ordeyned to hauen foure anornspeches in the gere. 
Enylish Gide (E. E. T. 8.) p. 45. 
morn-tidet, n. Same as morrow-tide. 
morn-whilet, ». [ME. mornewhile.] The morn- 
ing time. 
Bot be ane aftyre mydnyghte alle his mode changede; 
He mett in the morne while fulle mervaylous dremes! 
Morte Arthure (E. E, T.8.), 1. 3224. 
moro (m0’ro),”. [NL.,<L. morus, a mulberry: 
see more’, Morus.) The vinous grosbeak, stone- 
bird, or desert-trumpeter, Carpodacus (Bucane- 
tes) githagineus, a small fringilline bird. 
Moroccan (m6-rok’an), a. [< Aforocco (see mo- 
rocco) + -an.] Of or pertaining to Morocco, a 
sultanate in northwestern Africa, lying west of 
Algeria, or its inhabitants. 
The Jew is still the most remarkable element in the Mo- 
roccan population. The Academy, No. 891, p. 371. 
morocco (m6-rok’6), nm. anda. [Short for Mo- 
rocco leather; ef. equiv. maroquin, < F. maro- 
quin = Sp. marroqut = Pg. marroquim = It. 
marrocchino, with accom. ad). term., = E. -inel; 
so called from Morocco or Marocco (ME. Mar- 
rok), < Ar. Marrakush, the city which gave its 
name to the country, and in which the manu- 
facture of morocco leather is still carried on.] 
I. 2. 1. Leather made from goatskins, tanned 
with sumae, originally in the Barbary States, 
but afterward yery daeey in the Levant, and 
now produced in Europe from skins imported 


from Asia and Africa. The peculiar qualities of true 
morocco are great firmness of texture with flexibility, and 
a grained surface, of which there are many varieties. This 
surface is produced by an embossing process called grain- 
tag. True morocco is of extreme hardness, and makes the 
most durable bookbindings; it is used also for upholster- 
ing seats and for similar purposes, and to a certain extent 
in shoemaking. 


2. Leather made in imitation of this, often of 
sheepskins, and used for the same purposes, 
but much more largely in shoemaking.— 3}. A 
very eons kind of ale anciently made in 
Cumberland, said to have a certain amount 
of beef among its ingredients, the recipe be- 
ing kept a secret.— French morocco, in bookbinding, 
an inferior quality of Levant morocco, having usually a 


smaller and less prominent grain.— Levant morocco. 
See levant2. 


IT. a. Made or consisting of morocco; also, 
of the common red color of morocco leather. 
morocco (mo-rok’6), v. tf. To convert into mo- 
rocco. 

Morocco gum. Sce gum arabic, under gum2. 

morocco-head (m0o-rok’6-hed), . The Ameri- 
can sheldrake or merganser, Mergus america- 
nus. [New Jersey. ] 

morocco-jaw (m6-rok’6-ja), x. The surf-scoter 
or surf-duck, Gidemia perspicillata: 80 ealled 
from the color of the beak. G. Trumbull, 1888. 
[Long Island.] 

morology (m6-rol’6-ji), n. [«¢ Gr. pepodoyia, 
foolish talking, <¢ jwpoddyoc, talking foolishly 
< pwpoc, foolish, + réyev, speak: see -ology. 
Foolish speech. Coles,1717. [Rare.] 

morone (m0o-ron’),”. [< L. morus, a mulberry- 
tree: see more4, Morus.) Same as maroon, 

Moronobea (mor-6-n6’be-a), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
1775), < moronobo, the native name of the tree 
among the Galibis of Guiana.] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous plants of the polypetalous order 
Guttifere, type of the tribe Moronobee, distin- 
guished by short ery erect twisted petals, 
and spirally twisted filaments partly mona- 
delphous. One species, M. coccinea, is known, native of 
tropical America; it is a tall tree, with long horizontal 


branches, large white solitary flowers, spirally grooved 
berries, and a copious gummy juice. See hog-gum. 
Moronobee (mor-6-n0’bé-e), 2. pl. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Moronobea + -e@.] A tribe of 
plants of the order Guttifere, typified by the 
genus Moronobea, and characterized by the ab- 
sence of cotyledons and by an elongated style. 
It includes 5 genera, of tropical America, Africa, and 
Madagascar, all shrubs or trees with gummy juice, one 


of which, the Platonia of South American furests, reaches 
an inmmense size. 


morose! (mo-rés’), a. [= F. morose, < L. mo- 
rosus, particular, serupulous, fastidious, self- 
willed, wayward, capricious, fretful, peevish, 
< mos (mor-), way, custom, habit, self-will: see 
morall,] 1. Fastidious; scrupulous. 
Speak morose things always, and jocose things at table. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), il. 29. 
2. Of a sour temper; severe; sullen and aus- 
tere. 
A morose, ill-conditioned, ill-natured person in all clubs 
and companies whatsoever. South, Sermons, VI. iii. 


Somewhat at that moment pinched him close, 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
Cowper, Epistle to J. Hill. 
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=Syn. 2. Gloomy. Sulky, etc. (see sullen), gruff, crabbed, 
crusty, churlish, surly, ill-humored, ill-natured, cross- 


grained. 

morose?t (m6-rés’), a. [= OF. moros = Sp. It. 
moroso, lingering, slow, < ML. morosus, linger- 
ing, slow, < L. mora, delay: see moral, The 
form was appar. due in part to morosel.] Lin- 
gering; persistent. 

Here are forbidden all wanton words, and all morose de- 
lighting in venereous thoughts. Jer. Taylor. 
Morose delectationt, in theol., pleasure in the remem- 
brance of past impurities. 

morosely (m0-ros‘li), adv. In a morose man- 
ner; sourly; with sullen austerity. 

moroseness (m6-ros’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being morose; sourness of temper; 
sullenness. 

morosityt (m6-ros’i-ti), n. [< F. morosité, ¢ L. 
morosita(t-)s, peevishness, < morosus, peevish: 
see morose 4 1. Moroseness. 

Blot out all peevish dispositions and morosittes. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 199. 
2t. Morose people. 


Feare not what those moroate [read morositie) will mur- 
mure whose dead cinders brook no glowing sparkes, nor 
care not for the opinion of such as hold none but philoso- 
phie for a subject. Greene's Vision. 


Diogenes was one of the first and foremost of this rusty 
morosotte. Nash, Unfortunate Traveller. 
morosopht (m0’r6-sof),n. [< OF. morosophe, < 
LGr. pupdoogos, foolishly wise, < Gr. pupdc, fool- 
ish, + oogdc, wise. Cf. sophomore.) A philo- 
sophical or learned fool. 
Hereby you may perceive how much I do attribute to 
the wise foolery of our morozoph, Triboulet. 
Rabelaia, tr. by Ozell, iii. 46. (Nares.) 
morosoust (m6-ro’sus),a. [< ML. morosus, lin- 
gering: see morose?.] Same as morose?. 
Daily experience either of often lapses, or morosous de- 
sires. Sheldon, Miracles (1616), p. 201. 
morowet, ”. A Middle English form of morrow. 
morowespechet, 7. Same as morrow-speech. 
morowetidet, ~. Same as morrow-tide. 
moroxite (mo-rok’sit), n. [«Gr. udpogoc, udpox- 
Goc, a variety of pipe-clay, + -ite2.] A crystal- 
lized form of apatite, occurring in crystals of 
brownish or greenish-blue color. 
in Norway. 

Morphean (mér’fé-an),a. [<¢ L. Morpheus, q.v., 
+-an.] Of or belonging to Morpheus, a god of 
dreams in the later Roman poets. 

The Morphean fount 
Of that fine element that visions, dreams, 
And fitful whims of sleep are made of. 
Keats, Endymion, 1 
morphetic (mér-fet’ik), a. [Irreg. < Morpheus, 
q. v., + -etic.] Pertaining to sleep; slumber- 
ous. [Rare.] 
I am invulnerably asleep at this very moment; in the 
very centre of the morphetic domains. 
Miss Burney, Camilla, ii. 4. 

Morpheus (mor’fis), 7. (lL. (in Ovid, the first 
classical writer who mentions Morpheus), ¢ Gr. 
as if *Mopd¢ei'c, god of dreams, so called from 
the forms he calls up before the sleeper, < pop- 
¢4,form.} In the later Roman poets, a god of 
dreams, son of Sleep; hence, sleep. 

morphewt (mér’fu), ». [Also morfew, mor- 
pheaw, morpheu; < F. morphée, morfée = Sp. 
morfea = Pg. morphea = It. morfea, morfia, < 
ML. morphea, also morpha, a scurfy eruption, 
a for *morphea (ef. equiv. morpha), prob. < 

r. yop¢7, form, shape.] <A scurfy eruption. 
Dunglison. 
A morpheu or staynyng of the skynne. 
Elyot, Dictionary, under Alphos, ed. 1559. (Halliweil.) 


No man ever saw a gray haire on the head or beard of 
any Truth, wrinckle, or aeney on its face. 
- Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 23. 


morphewt (mér’fii), v. ¢ [< morphew,n.] To 


cover with morphew. 
Whose bandlesse bonnet vails his o’ergrown chin 


And sullen rags bewray his hew'd skin. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. v. 26. 


Do you call this painting? 

No, no, but you cal] 't careening of an old 

Morphewed lady, to make her disembogue again. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, ii. 1. 


morphia (mér’fi-i), ». [NL., < L. Morpheus, 
q. v.] Same as morphine. 
oy c (mor’fik), a. [< Gr. uopd7, form, + -ic.] 
In biol., of or pertaining to form; morphologi- 
eal: as, a morphic character. 
The majority of specific characters are of divergent ori- 


gin — are morphic as distinguished from developmental. 
E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 111. 


Morphic valenoe, morphological value or equivalency 
in the scale of evolution of organic forms, Thus, any or- 
ganism in the gastrula stage of development is a gastrula 
form, having the morphic valence of a gastrula. Coues. 


wv 


It is found 


morphogeny - 


Morphide (mér’fi-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Morpho 
+ -ide.] The Morphine rated as a family. 
Morphine (mér-fi’neé), n. pl. (NL., < Morpho 
+ -ine.] A subfamily of nymphalid butter- 
flies, typified by the genus Morpho, with large 
wings, grooved to receive the short abdomen 
and ocellated on the under side, and filiform 


antennrw. They are found in tropical America and the 
Fast Indian islands, with a few in continental Asia. Ten 
genera and upward of 100 species compose the subfamily. 
morphine (mér’fin), ». [< F. morphine = Pg. 
morphina = It. morfina, < NL. morphina, mor- 
phine, < L. Morpheus, the god of sleep: see 
Morpheus.) Analkaloid, Cj7H,gNOg, the most 
important narcotic princi te of opium. It crys- 
tallizes in brilliant, colorless, odorless, and bitter prisms. 
It dulls pain, induces sleep, promotes perspiration, checks 
peristalsis, contracts the pupil, and is extensively used in 
medicine in the form of its soluble salts, In e doses 
it causes death with narcotic symptoms.— Morp. or 
anor DIS, Process; in photog., a dry collodion process, 
now abandoned, in which the preservative agent was a 
bath of morphine acetate, one grain to the ounce. 
morphinism (mor’fin-izm), ». [< morphine + 
-ism.] A morbid state induced by the use of 
morphine. 
That class of diseases in which morphintsm, caffeism, 
and vanillism are found. The American, XII. 269. 


morphinomania (mér’fi-n6-ma’ni-i),». [NL.] 
Same as morphiomania. 

morphinomaniac (mor’ fi-nd-ma’ni-ak), n. 
Same as morphiomaniac. 

morphiomania (mér‘’fi-G-ma’ni-k), ». [< NL. 
morphia, q.v.,+ L. mania, madness: see mania. } 
A morbid and uncontrollable appetite for mor- 
poms or opium; the morphine-habit or opium- 

abit. 

morphiomaniac (mér’ fi-6-ma’ni-ak),”. [< 
morphiomania + -ac.] One who suffers from 
morphiomania. 


The question arose as to how morphiomaniacs procured 
the morphine. Lancet, No. 3444, p. 451. 


morphiometric (mér’fi-d-met’rik), a. [< NL. 
morphia + Gr. wétpov, measure.] Measuring 
the amount of morphine: as, morphiometric as- 
says of opium. 

orphnus (morf’nus),. [NL.,<L. morphaos, 
a kind of eagle that lives near lakes, <¢ Gr. uépd¢- 
voc, dusky, dark: said of aneagle.] A genus of 
South American diurnal birds of prey founded 
by Cuvierin 1817; the eagle-hawks. There is but 
one species, M. guianensis, of large size, 3 feet 
long, with a crest. Also Morphinus. 

Morpho (mér’fo), ». [NL.,< Gr. Mopdd, ‘the 
shapely,’ a name of Aphrodite at Sparta, < 
Hop¢7, form, shape.] A genus of magnificent 
nymphalid butterflies, typical of the subfamily 


Morphine. There are upward of 30 species, mostly 
South American, some expanding over 7 inches, others of 
celestial blue hues above and ocellated below. M. achilles, 
M. lacrtes, M. cypris, M. neoptolemus, and M. polyphemus 


are examples. 

morphea (mér-fé’), m. [NL., for morphea, < 
ML hea, *morphea, a scurfy eruption: see 
morphew.] A disease of the corlum presentin 
multiple roundish patches, at first pinkish an 
slightly elevated, later pale, smooth, shining, 
and level or slightly depressed. There is atrophy 
of the papillary layer of the corium, and cellular infiltration 
about hair-follicles, sweat-glands, and sebaceous glands 
and vessels; this infiltration contracts, with subsequent 
atrophy of glands, follicles, and vessels. The disease is 
allied to sclerodermia. 

morphogenesis (mér-f6-jen’e-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. pope}, form, + yéveorc, origin: see genesis. ] 
The genesis of form; the production of morpho- 
logical characters; morphogeny. 

morphogenetic (mor’fo-jé-net’ik), a. [« mor- 
phoqenesis + -ic: see genetic.) Of or pertain- 
ing to morphogenesis; morphological, with spe- 
cial reference to ontogeny and phylogeny; em- 
bryological in a broad sense; evolutionary or 
developmental, with reference to biogeny. 

morphogenic (mér-f6-jen’ik),a. Same as mor- 
phogenetic. 

morphogeny (mér-foj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. popdy, 
form, + -;évera, generation: see -geny. Cf. mor- 
phogenesis.] 1. In bdiol., morphogenesis; the 
genesis of form; the production or evolution 
of those forms of living matter the study of 
which is the province of the science of mor- 
phology.— 2. The history of the evolution of 
the forms of organisms; morphology, or the 
science of the forms of living bodies, with spe- 
cial reference to the manner in which, or the 
means by which, such forms originate or de- 
velop; embryology in a broad sense. 

Biogeny, or the history of the evolution of organisms, 


up to the present time has been almost exclusively snor- 
phogeny. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 461. 


morphographer 
morphographer (mér-fog’ra-fér), n. [< mor- 
phograph-y + -er1,] One who investigates mor- 
phology or writes on that science. 
morphographical (mér-f6-graf’i-kal), a. [< 
morphograph-y + -ic-al.]_ Of or pertaining to 


morphography. LEncyc. Brit., IV. 818. 
morphography (mér-fog’ra-fi), x. [«Gr. op¢y, 
form, + -ypagia, < ypaderv, write.] Descriptive 


morphology; the systematic investigation, tab- 
ulation, and description of the structure of 
animals, including comparative anatomy, his- 
tology, and embryology, and the distribution of 
animals in time and in space, with special ref- 
erence to their classification; general or sys- 
tematic zodlogy. 
x Op ouraphy.— The work of the collector and sys- 
tematist : exemplified by Linnseus and his predecessors. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 803. 
morpholecithal mdr te lest tel) a. [< mor- 
pholecithus + -al.] | Germinal or formative, as 
ve vitellus; of or pertaining to the morpholeci- 
thus. 
morpholecithus (mér-f6-les’i-thus),». [NL., < 
Gr. uopd), form, + Aéx:Ooc, the yolk of an egg.] 
In embryol., the vitellus formativus, or forma- 
tive yolk, which undergoes segmentation and 
germination. It constitutes all the yolk of holoblastic 
eggs, as those of mammals, but onlya part (usually a small 
) of the yolk of meroblastic eggs, as of birds, the rest 
eing all food-yolk or tropholecithus. 
morphologic (mér-f6-loj’ik), a. [= F.morpho- 
lomique ; as morpholog-y + -ic.] Same as mor- 
phological. 
morphological (mér-f6-1oj’i-kal), a. [<morpho- 
logic + -al.] Of or pertaining to morphology; 
of the character of morphology. 

The most characteristic morphological peculiarity of the 
plant is the investment of each of its component cells by a 
sac, the walls of which contain cellulose or some closely 
analogous compound. ... The most characteristic mor- 


phological peculiarity of the animal is the absence of any 
such cellulose investment. Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 46. 


Morphological botany. See botany.—M hological 

ation: a statement or tabulation or other exhibit 
of the degrees of structural likeness observed in animal or 
vegetable organisms. Such classification, based on form 
without regard to function, and thus Pi abihasb ela true 
morphological characters while depreciating mere adap- 
tive modifications, is the main aim of modern taxonomy 
in ey and Bate aa tenn is aed nological 
app to classifications guages.— Morpho. 
equivalents. See equivalent. 


morphologically (mér-f6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. Ina 
morphological manner; with reference to the 
facts or principles of morphology; from a mor- 
phological point of view. 


morpholo (mér-fol’6-jist), m. [« morphol- 
og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in morphology ; 


a student of morphology. 
morphology (mér-fol’o-ji), n. [= F. morpholo- 
gie = Sp. morfologia = Pg. morphologia, ¢ Gr. 
Hopen, form, + -Aoyia, < Aéyety, speak: see -ology. ] 
1. The science of organic form; the science of 
the outer form and interna! structure (without 
regard to the functions) of animals and plants; 
that department of knowledge which treats both 
of the ideal types or plans of structure, and of 
their actual development or expression in liv- 
ing organisms. It has the same scope and appli- 
cation in organic nature that crystallology has 
in the inorganic.— 2. The science of structure, 
or of forms, in language. It is that division of the 
study of language which deals with the origin and func- 
tion of inflections and derivational forms, or of the more 
formal as distinguished from the more material part of 
speech. 

Morphology is the science of form (Gr. nopdy), and is here 
a plied to the forms of words as avalon the various 


ds of mutation. 
S. S. Haldeman, Outlines of Etymology, p. 17. 


morphometrical (mér-f6-met’ri-kal),a. [<mor- 
phometr-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to mor- 
phometry. 

morphometry (mér-fom’et-ri),. [< Gr. nop¢7, 
form, + -yerpia, « uétpov, measure.] The art of 
measuring or ascertaining the external form of 
objects. Thomas, Med. Dict. 

morphon (mér’fon),”. [NL., «Gr. xop¢7, form. ] 
A morphological element or factor. 
morphonomic (mér-f6-nom’ik), a. [< morphon- 
om-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to morphonomy; 
morphologically consequent. 
morphonomy (mér-fon’6-mi),n. [< Gr. nop¢7, 
form, + -voyia, < véuerr, distribute: see nome. ] 
In biol., the laws of morphology; the observed 
sequence of cause and effect in organic forma- 
tion; that department of biology which investi- 
gates the principles of organic formation or 
configuration. — 

morphophyly (mér-fof’i-li), n. [< Gr. uopd7, 
form, + 9v/4, a tribe.] The tribal history of 


morpion aplae nae) n. 


Morrenian (mo-ré’ni-an), a. 


Morrhua (mor’§-ii), 7. 


morrioni, ”. 
morris! (mor’is),n.anda. [Also morrice ; < ME. 


morris! (mor’is), v. 


morris? (mor’is), 7. 


morris-bells 
morris-dan 
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forms; that branch of phylogeny, or tribal his- 
tory, which treats of form alone, without refer- 
ence to function, the tribal history of the lat- 
ter being called physiophyly. Haeckel. 
morphosis (mor-fo’sis), nm. [NL.,<¢ Gr. popdo- 
oc, a shaping, < “op¢oryv, form, shape, < p0p¢7, 
form.] Morphogenesis; the order or mode of 
formation of any organ or organism. 
[< F. morpion, a ecrab- 
louse, appar. < mordre (< L. mordere), bite, + 
pion (= It. pedone), < ML. *pedio(n-), equiv. to 
pediculus, a louse, ¢ pedis, a louse, < pes ( ped-), 
= E. foot.) The crab-louse, Phthirius pubis. 
See cut under crab-louse. 
Swore you had broke and robbed his house, 
And stole his talismanic louse, . . . 


His flea, his morpion, and punque. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. 1. 433. 


morpunkee (mor-pung’ké), ». [< Hind. mor- 
pankhi, a boat with a peacock decoration, a 
leasure-boat, < mor, a peacock, + pankhi, a 
an, also a bird, dim. of pankhd, a fan, < pankh, 

a feather, wing, pinion: see punka.] A native 
pleasure-boat formerly much used for state 


occasions on the rivers of India. It is very long 
and narrow, often seating th or forty men; it is pe 
pelled with paddles, and steered with a large sweep which 
rises from the stern in the form of a peacock or a dragon. 


{< Morren (see 
def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to the Belgian natu- 
ralist C. F. A. Morren (1807-58): specifically 
applied in zodlogy to certain glands of worms, 
as the earthworm, the function of which seems 
to be to adapt the ingesta for nutrition. 

[NL., < ML. moruwa, 
moruta (F. morue), a cod: said to be ult. < L. 
merula (?), a fish, the sea-carp.] The principal 
genus of gadoid fishes, including the common 
cod: now called Gadus. M. vulgaris is the 
cod, M. eglefinus the haddock, etc. See cuts 
under cod? and haddock. 


morrice, morrice-dance, etc. See morris1, ete. 
morricer (mor’i-sér), . [< morrice + -erl.] A 


morris-dancer. Scott, L. of the L., v. 22. 
See morion!, 


morris, morres, morice, < OF. *moreis, moresque, 
morisque, F. moresque = It. moresco, « Sp. Mo- 


risco, Moorish, < Moro, a Moor: see Moors. Cf. 
Moresque, Morisco.] I, n. 1. Same as morris- 
dance. 


We are the huisher to a morria, 
A kind of masque, whereof good store is 
In the country hereabout. 3B. Jonson, The Satyr. 


He had that whole bevie at command, whether In mor- 
rice or at May pole. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


2. A dance resembling the morris-dance. 


We'll have some sport, 
Some mad morris or other for our money, tutor. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ifi. 1. 


Nine men’s morris, a game in which a figure of squares 
one within another was made on a table or on the ground, 
and a deuae pieces or stones, nine for each side, which 
were placed by turns in the angles, were moved alternately, 
as at draughts. He who was enabled to place three ina 
straight line took off one of his adversary’s at any point 
he pleased, and the game ended by the loss of all the men 
of one of theplayers. It was alsoa table-game played with 
counters, Also called nine men's merels, Strutt. 


The nine-men's morris is fill’d up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 
Shak., M. N. D., if. 1. 98. 
II. a. Belonging to or taking part in a mor- 
ris-dance. 
[< morris!, n.] I, trans. 
To dance or perform by dancing. See morris- 
dance. 
Since the Demon-dance was morriced. 
Hood, The Forge. 
II. intrans, To ‘‘dance” or ‘‘waltz” off; de- 
camp; be off; begone. ([Slang.] 
Zounds! here they are. Morrtce! Prance! 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, Iii. 
(NL., so called after Wil- 
liam Morris, who first found it, on the coast of 
Wales.] A curious fish, allied to the eels, of 
the genus Leptocephalus. Its body is so com- 
pressed as to resemble tape. 
t, 7. pl. Bells for a morris-dance. 
ce (mor’is-dans), n. [Also mor- 
rice-dance ; « ME. morrys-daunce ; < morris! + 
dance.] 1. A dance of persons in costume, 
especially of persons wearing hoods and dresses 
tagged with bells; also, any mumming perform- 
ance in which dancing played a conspicuous 


part. Thus, the morris-dancers of May-day commonly 
represented the personages of the Robin Hood legend; 
the hobby-horse was a prominent character in morris- 
dancing of every description. 


MOrrow-Masst, ”. 


morrow-tide 


Unless we should come in like a morrice-dance, and 
whistle our ballad ourselves, I know not what we should 
do. B. Jonaon, Love Restored. 


I judged a man of sense could scarce do worse 
Than caper in the morris-dance of verse. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 519. 
2. A kind of country-dance still popular in the 
north of England. The music for all these dances 
was, so far as is known, in duple time. 
Also called Morisco, Moor-dance, and former- 
ly Moresque dance. 
morris-dancer see elle ser), 2. [< ME. 
morresdauncer ; ( morris! + dancer.] One who 
takes part in a morris-dance. 
Item, paide in charges by the appointment of the pa- 
risshioners, for the settinge forth of a gyaunt morres daun- 


sers with vj. calyvers, and {ij. boies on horsback, to go in 


the watche befoore the Lord Maiore uppon Midsomer even, 
oo Vf. VM. ix. 8. ix. d. 


Accounts of St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 1571. (Hallivelt.) 


And, like a morris-dancer dress'd with bells, 
Only to serve for noise, and nothing else. 
S. Butler, Human Learning, li. 


morris-dancing (mor’is-d4n’sing), n. The 
morris or morris-dance; the act of dancing 
the morris. 

May-games, morris-dancings, pageants, and processions 

-. . were commonly exhibited throughout the kingdom. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 20. 

morris-piket (mor’is-pik), . [Also morrice- 

pike, morice-pike, morys pike, ete.; ¢ morris}, in 

orig. adj. sense ‘ Moorish’ (?), + pikel.] A pike 
supposed to be of Moorish origin. 

He, sir, .. . that sets up his rest to do more exploits 

with his mace than a morrts-pike. Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 28. 

The guards their morrice-pikes advanced. 
Scott, Marmion, i. 10. 


morrot (mor’ot), x. Same as marrot. [Firth 
of Forth.] 
morrow (mor’d), n. and a. (< ME. morove, 
morwe (by loss of the final -n, appar. taken as 
inflective), for morwen, ¢ AS. morgen, morning: 
see morn, morning.) I, n. 1. Morning: for- 
merly common in the salutation good morrovw, 
or simply morrow, good morning. 
Vse this medicyn at morowe and euen, and the pacient 


schal be hool withoute doute. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 21. 


The bisy larke, i haeeay bi of daye, 
Salueth in hire a the morwe graye. 
haucer, Knights Tale, 1. 634. 
Morrow, my lord of Orleans. 
Beau, and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, {. 1. 


Many good morrows to my noble lord! 
Shak., Rich. III, iff. 2. 35. 
2. The day next after the present or after any 
day specified. 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 


To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
Shak., Sonnets, xc. 


To-morrow you will live, you always cry. 
In what far country does this morrow lie? 
Cowley, tr. of Martial’s Epigrams, v. 59, 
3. The time immediately following a particu- 
lar event. 
On the morrow of a long and costly war. 
John Fiske, The Atlantic, LVIIT. 377. 
The morrow of the death of a public favorite is apt to be 
severe upon his memory. New Princeton Rev., II. 1. 
To morrow, on the morrow; nextday. See to-morrove. 
[Now generally written as a compound. ] 
II, a. Following; next in order, as a day. 
Alle that nyght dide he wake in the chief mynster, till 
on the morowe day. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), §. 106. 


A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, vil. 


morrowingt (mor’6-ing), n. [< morrow + -ing).] 


Procrastination. Davies. 


Daily put thee off with morrowing, 
Till want do make thee wearie of thy lending. 
Breton, Mother's Blessing, st. 66. 
A mass celebrated early in 
the morning: opposed to high-mass. 


As young and tender as a morrow mass priest's lemman. 
x Greene, Disputation (1592). 


morrow-speecht, x. [ME. morwespeche, morn- 


speche, < AS. morgenspréc, < morgen, morrow, 
morning, + spré@c, speech.] A periodical con- 
ference or assembly of a gild held on the mor- 
row after the gild-feast. Also, as a modern 
translation, morning-speech. 


morrow-tidet,. (ME. morwetid, moretid, mor- 


gentid, < AS. morgentid, mergentid (= OS. mor- 
gantid = Icel. morguntidhir, pl.), < morgen, mor- 
row, morn, + éid, tide, time.] Morning. 
Ehce moretid ther moste cume 
Tuo maidenes with muchel honur 
Into the hegeste tur. 
King Horn (E. E. T. §.), 1. £58. 


morsbunker 


morsbunkert, 7. See mosshunker. 

morse!} (mors), ». [Also morsse, mors; € F. 
morse = Lapp. morsk, perhaps © Russ. morjt, 
morzhé, & morse, perhaps ¢ more, the sea (cf. 
morskaya korova, the morse, lit. ‘sea-cow’). 
In another view, morse is a contracted form, 
< Norw. mar, the sea, + ros. a horse; cf. Norw. 
rosmar, with the same elements reversed; and 
ef. walrus.) 1. The walrus. 

Nevere to New-found-land in 47. deg. is great killing of 
the Morse or Sea-oxe.. . . They are great as Oxen, the hide 
dressed is twice as thicke as a Bulles hide: It hath two 
tecth like Elephants, but shorter, about a foote long grow- 
ing downe wards, and therefore lesse dangerous, dearer 
sold then Iuoru, and by some reputed an Antidote, not in- 
feriour to the Vnicornes horne. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 743. 

The tooth of a morse or sea-horse. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 23. 
2. In her., same as sea-lion, 
morse? (mors), x. [< L. morsus, a biting, a 
¢lasp, < mordere, pp. morsus, bite: see mor- 
dant.] The clasp or fastening of @ cope and 
similar garments, generally made of metal, and 
set with jewels. Also called pectoral. 

To hinder the cope from slipping off, it was fastened 
over the breast by a kind of clasp, which here in England 
was familiarly known as the morse, . .. in shape flat or 
convex. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 37. 

Morse alphabet. See alphabet. 

Morse key. See telegraph. 

morsel (mor’sl), n. [Also dial. mossel; ¢ ME. 
morsel, mossel, mussel, € OF. morsel, morcel, F. 
morceau (also used in E.: see morceau) = It. 
morsello, © ML. morsellum, a bit, a little piece, 
dim. of L. morsum, a bit, neut. of morsus, pp. 
of mordere, bite: see morse2, mordant. Cf. muz- 
cle.) 1. A bite; a mouthful; a small piece of 
food; a small meal. 

And after the mossel, thanne Satanas entride into him. 

Wauclyf, John xiii. 27. 
Ete thi mete by smalle moxselles. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1& 


Liquorish draughts 
And morsels unctuous. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 195. 


She so prevails that her blind Lord, at last, 
A moreell of the sharp-sweet fruit doth taste. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Imposture, 
2. A small quantity of anything considered as 
aetna out, often of something taken or in- 
ulged in; a fragment; a little piece. 
Revenge was no unpleasing morsel to him. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, ix. 
Of the morsels of native and pure gold he had seen, sume 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
3+. A person: used jestingly or in contempt. 


To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence. 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 1. 286. 


How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress? 

Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 57. 

morselization (mér‘sl-i-za’shon), ». [« morsel 

+ -ize + -ation.] The act of breaking up 

into fragments; subdivision; decentralization. 
(Rare. } 

The unsatisfactory condition of the foremost nations of 

Eurupe resulted . . . from the infinite morselization (mor- 


cellement infini) of interests. 
A. G. Warner, tr. of Le Play, in Pop. Sci. Mo., XXIX. 798. 


morsing-horn (mor’sing-horn), n. [¢ *morsing, 
verbal n. of *morse, v., prob. for *amorce, ¢ F. 
amorcer, prime (a gun), bait, < a@morce, prim- 
ing, bait: see amorce.] The small flask for- 
merly used to contain the fine powder used for 
priming; hence, a powder-horn in general. 
Buff-coats, all frounced and broider'd o'er, 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore. 
Scott, L. of L. M., fv. 18, 
morsitationt (mor-si-ta’shon), ”. [« ML. as if 
*morsitatio(n-), < *morsitare, freq. of mordere, 
pp. morsus, bite: see mordant, morsc2.] The 
act of gnawing; morsure. Jorcester. 
morsure (mor’str), n. [= F. morsure = It. 
morsura, © L. as if *morsurus, ¢ mordere, pp. 
morsus, bite: see morse.) The act of biting. 
It is the opinion of choice virtuosi that the brain is only 
a crowd of little animals, and... that all invention is 
formed by the morsure of two or more of these animals 
upon certain capillary nerves. 
Swyt, Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, § 2. 
morsus (mor’sus), n. [I., a biting, bite: see 
morse2,) In anat., a bite, biting, or morsure. 
—Morsus diaboli, or morsus diabolicus, the devil's 
bite; the diabolical biting: a fanciful name for the tim- 
briated or infundibuliform orifice uf the Fallopian tube or 
oviduct. 
mort!+ (mort), 2. [¢ F. mort=Sp. muerte = Pg. 
It. morte, < L. mor(t-)s, death, © mori (pp. mor- 
tuus), die, = Pers. mir, murdan = Skt. Y mar, 
die (mrita, dead). Cf. murth, murder, from the 
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same ult. root.}] 1. Death—2. A flourish 
sounded at the death of game. 

He that bloweth the mort before the fall of the buck, 
may very Well miss of his fees. Greene, Card of Fancy. 
They raised a buck on Rooken Edge, 

And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 

Death of Parcy Reed (Child's Ballads, VI. 141). 

mort? (mort), a.anda. [¢F. mort =Sp. muerto 

= Pg. It. murto, ¢ L. mortuus, dead (= Gr. Spor7d¢ 

(for *u,3poroc, *uporoc, ef. neg. auj3potoc), mortal, 

= Skt. mrita, dead), pp. of mori, die: see mort!.)} 
Lt a. Dead. 

Thy mede is markyd, whan thow art mart, in blysse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 159, 

II. x. The skin of a sheep or lamb which 
has died by aceident or disease. [Obsolete or 
Scotch. ] 

The sadler he stuffes his pannels with straw or hay and 
over gaseth them with haire, and makes the leather of 
them of Morts or tan'd sheep's skins. 

Greene, Quip furan Upstart Courtier (Harl. Misc., V. 418). 
mort? (mort), 7. [Also murth (Halliwell); per- 
haps ¢ Ieel. mart for margt, neut. of margr = 
E. many: see many},] A great quantity or 
number. [Prov. Eng.] 
And sitch a mort of folk began 


To eat up the good cheer. 
Bloomysield, The Horkey. 


But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this Bath ?— 
I ha’ heard a deal of it — here’s a mort vo merry-making, 
hey? Shertdan, The Rivals, i. 1. 
mort4t (mort), ». (Origin obscure.] A woman. 
{ Thieves’ slang. ] 
Male gipsies all, not a mort among them. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Gipsies. 
When they have gotten the title of doxies, then the 
are common for any, and walke for the most part wit 
their betters (who are a degree above them), called sorts, 
o«. Of morts there be two kindes —that is to say, a walking 
mort and an antem anort, The walking mort is of more 
antiquitie then a doxy, and therefore of more knaverie: 
they both are unmarried, but the doxy professes herselfe 
to bee a maide (if it come to examination), and the walk- 
ing mort sayes shee is a widow. ... Anantem mort isa 
woman married (for antem in the begyers’ language is a 
church). Dekker, Belman of London (1608). 
mortaise!t, ». and r. See mortise. 
mortaise“t,. ¢. [Early mod. E. also mortayse ; ¢ 
ME. mortatsen, mortcisen, ¢ OF. mortasier, grant 
in mortmain, ¢ mort, dead: see mort2, and ef. 
mortmain.] Tograntin mortmain, Palsgrave. 
Churches make and found, which deuised were; 
Bothe landes, rentes, thought he mortets there, 
To found and make noble churches gret. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6083. 
mortal (mér’tal), a. and n. [< ME. mortal, 
mortel, < OF. mortel, mortal, F. mortel = Sp. Pg. 
mortal = It. mortale, ¢ L. mortalis, subject to 
death, < mor(t-)s, death: see morti.] J, a. 1. 
Subject to death; destined to die. 
Thou shalt die, 
From that day mortal. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 831. 
Hence—2, Human; of or pertaining to man, 
who is subject to death: as, mortal knowledge; 
mortal power, 
Thys geant tho fall to mortal deth colde 
With that mighty stroke Gaffray hym yeuyng. 
fiom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 4719. 
The voice of God 
To mortd ear is dreadful. Milton, P. L., xii. 236. 
When the Lord of all things made Himself 
Naked of glory for His mortal change. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
3. Deadly; destructive to life; causing death, 
or that may or must cause death; fatal. 
This gentleinan, the prince’s near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behatf. Shak., KR. and J., iif. 1.115. 


The fruit 
Of that. forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
Milton, P. L, 1. 2. 
4. Deadly; implacable; to the death; such as 
threatens life: as, mortal hatred. 

Longe endured the mortall hate be-twene hem, as longe 
as thir lif dured. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 124. 
Dead or alive, good canse had he 

Tu be my anertal enemy. 
Scotl, Marmion, iv. 21. 
5. Such that injury or disease affecting it may 
cause death. 
Laat of all, against himself he turns his sword, but, miss- 
ing the mortal place, with his poniard finishes the work. 
Multon. 
6. Bringing death; noting the time of death. 
Safe in the hand of one Disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mertal hour. 
; Pope, Essay on Man, 1, 288. 
7. Incurring the penalty of spiritual death; 
inferring divine condemnation: opposed to 
venial: as, a mortal sin (see sin), 


mortalize 


Some sins, such as those of blasphemy, perjury, im- 
purity, are, if deliberate, always aurtad. 
Cath. Dict., p. 763. 
8. Extreme; very great or serious: as, mortal 
offense. ([Collogq.] 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. 
yden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph, i. 733. 
I go there a mortal sight of times, 
Dickens, Bleak House, xiv. 


9. Long and uninterrupted; felt to be long and 
tedious. [Colloq.] 
Six mortal hours did I endure her loquacity. Scott, 


They performed a piece called Pyramus and Thisbe, in 
five wwrtal acta, FL. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 255. 


10. Euphemistically, confounded; cursed: as, 
nota mortal thing to eat.—11. Drunk. [Slang. ] 


He had lost his book, too. and the receipts; and his men 
were all as mortal as himself. 
R. L. Stevenson and L. Osbourne, The Wrong Hox, vi. 


II. ». 1. Man, as a being subject to death; 
a human being. 
And you all know, security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
. Shak., Macbeth, fii. 5. 33. 
2. That which is mortal. 


So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this murtal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 


mortal (mér’tal), adv. [< mortal, a.] Extreme- 
ly; excessively; perfectly: as, mortal angry; 
mortal drunk. ([Collogq.] 


I was mortal certain I should find him here. 
D. Jerrold, Men of Character, ill. 


Forty-two mortal long hard-working days. 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xviii. 

mortalise, v. t. See mortalize. 
mortality Melee eae n. (< ME. mortalite, 
mortalyte, < OF. mortalite, F. mortalité = Sp. 
mortalidad = Pg. mortalidade = It. mortalita, ¢ 
L. mortalita(t-)s, the state of being subject to 
death, < mortalis, mortal: see mortal.) 1. The 
condition or character of being mortal, or of 
being subject to death, or to the necessity of 


dying. 
When I saw her dye, 
I then did think on your mvortalitie. 
Carew, Au Elegie. 
We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: 
not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life. 2 Vor. v. 4. 


2. Death. 
Gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my sentence. Milton, PR. L., x. 776. 


3. Frequency of death; numerousness of 
deaths; deaths in relation to their numbers: 
as, a time of great mortality. 


In that bataile was grete mortalite on bothe parties, but 
the hethen peple hadde moche the werse. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 56. 


Ther fell suche a mortalyte in the hoost that of fine ther 
dyed thre. SBerners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. cccxxxi. 


In the extreme mortality of modern war will be found 
the only hope that man can have of even a partial cessa- 
tion of war. The Century, XXXVI. 8s5. 


4. Specifically, the number of deaths in pro- 
portion to ere usually stated as the 
number of deaths per thousand of population. 
— 5. The duration of human life. [Rare.] 


This Age of ours 
Should not be numbered by years, dayes, and howrs, 
But by our brave Exployts; and this Mortality 
Is not a moment to that Immortality. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li., The Magnificence. 


6. Humanity; human nature; the human race. 


Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 
Mortality ’s too weak to bear them long. 
Norris, The Parting. 
Bills of mortality, abstracts from public registers show- 
ing the numbers that have died in any parish or place dur- 
ing certain periods of time. 


He proceeded to acquaint her who of quality was well 
or sick within the bilxof mortality. Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 


Law of mortality, the principle, deduced from a study and 
analysis of the bills of mortality and the experiences of in- 
sitrance companies during a long number of years, which de- 
termines what avernge proportion of the persons who enters 
upon a particular period of life will die during that period, 
and consequently the proportion of those who will survive, 
Tables showing the estimated number of persons of a given 
age that will die in each succeeding year are called tables 
of mortality. Thus, of 100,000 persons of the age of 10, 490 
will not reach the age of 11; of 99,510 persons remaining 
alive, 397 will die before reaching the age of 12, and so on. 
On these tables are largely founded the calculations of in- 
surance actuaries in regard to rates of premium, present 
value of policies, etc. 

mortalize (mor’tal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. mor- 
talized, ppr. mortalizing. [« mortal + -ize.] To 
make mortal. Also spelled mortalise. 


We know you're flesh and blood as well as men, 
And when we will, can mortalize and make you so again. 
A. Brome, Plain Dealing. 


mortally 


mortally (mér’tal-i), adv. [< ME. mortally ; 
< ‘hadi + -ly?.] 1. In the manner of a mor- 
tal. 
Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 106. 
2. In such a manner that death must ensue; 
fatally: as, mortally wounded.— 3. Extremely; 
intensely; grievously. [Now chiefly sollog| 
He wol yow haten mortally, certeyn. 
Chaucer, Manciple’s Tale, 1. 211. 
A little after, but still with swollen eyes and looking 
mortally sheepish, Jean-Marie reappeared and went osten- 
tatiously about his business. 

R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
mortalness (mér’tal-nes), ». The state of be- 
ing mortal; mortality. 

In the one place the mortalnesse, in the other the misery 
of their wounds, wasted them all 
Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 46. 
mortar! (mér’tir),”. [Formerly more prop. mor- 
ter, the spelling mortar being in mod. imitation 
of the L.; < ME. morter, < AS. mortere = MLG. 
mortér, morter, LG. morter = OHG. mortari, 
morsari, MHG. morsere, morser, G.morser, OHG. 
also morsali, MHG. morsel, G. morsel = Sw. mor- 
tel = Dan. morter, a mortar (def. 1) = OF. mor- 
tier, a mortar, a kind of lamp, F. mortier (> D. 
mortier) = Pr. mortier = Sp. mortero = Pg. 
morteiro = It. mortajo, a mortar (defs. 1 and 
2), <L. mortarium, a vessel in which substances 
are pounded with a pestle, hence a vessel in 
which mortar is made, mortar (see mortar?) ; 
akin to marcus, dim. 
marculus, martulus, 
a hammer, ¢ pf mar, 
pound, grind: see 
milll, meall. Hence 
mortar2.] 1. A -ves- 
sel in which sub- 
stances are beaten 
to powder by means 


ofapestle. The chief 
use of mortars now is in 
the preparation of drugs. 
Mortars are made of hard and heavy wood, such as lignum- 
vite, of stone, marble, pottery, metal, and glass. 


Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him. Prov. xxvii. 22, 
2. Inastamp-mill, the cast-iron box into which 
the stamp-heads fall, at the bottom of which is 
the die on which they would strike if it were 
not for the interposed ore with which the mor- 
tar is kept partly filled, and on whose side is the 
grating or screen through which the ore escapes 
as soon as it has been broken to sufficient fine- 
ness to pass through the holes in the screen.— 
3+. A kind of lamp or candlestick with a broad 
saucer or bowl to catch the grease and keep 
the light safe; hence, the candle itself: in 
modern times, chiefly in ecclesiastical use, in 
the French form mortier. 

For by this morter, which that I se brenne, 


Know I ful wel that day {fs not ferre henne. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1245. 
Mony morteres of wax merkked with-oute 
With mony a borlych best al of brende golde. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1487. 


A mortar was a wide bowl of iron or metal; it rested 
upon a stand or branch, and was filled either with fine ofl 
or wax, which was kept burning by means of a broad wick 
{at funerals or on tombs}. 

Dugdale, Hist. St. Paul’s (ed. Ellis), p. 27. 


44. A oe shaped like a mortar. Compare mor- 
tar-board. 
So that methinkes I could fiye to Rome (at least hop to 


Rome, as the olde Prouerb is) with a morter on my head. 
Ded. Epistle to Kemp's Nine Daies Wonder (1600). 


He did measure the stars with a icleo yar and may now 
travel to Rome with a mortar on 's head, to see if he can 
recover his money that way. 
letcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 2. 
5. A piece of ordnance, short in proportion to 
the size of its bore, used in throwing bomb- 
shells in what is called vertical fire. The shells 
are thrown at a high angle of elevation, so as to drop 
from above into the enemy’s intrenchment. See cut in 
next column. 
Cannons full five they brought to the town, 
With a lusty, large, great mortar. 
Undaunted Londonderry (Child’s Ballads, VII. 250). 
Life-saving mortar. See life-saving. 
mortar! (mér’tir), ». t. [« mortar!, n.] To 
bray in a mortar. 


Such another craftie mortring druggeir or Italian por- 
redge seasoner. Nash, Haue with you to Saffron-Walden. 


mortar? (mér’tar), ». [Formerly more prop. 
morter, the spellin 


iB mortar being in mod. imi- 
tation of the L.; < ME. morter, mortier, < OF. 


mortier, F. mortier = Pr. mortier = Sp. mortero 
== Pg. morteiro = It. mortajo =D. mortel = MLG. 


me 


Diamond-mortar. ‘4, section. 
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Mortars in the Federal Mortar-battery before Yorktown, Virginia. 


morter, MHG. mortere, morter, mortel, G. mortel, 
< L. mortarium, mortar, a mixture of lime and 
sand, so called from the vessel in which it was 
made, a mortar: see mortar!.] A material used 
(in building) for binding together stones or 
bricks so that the mass may form one compact 


whole. The use of mortar dates back to the earliest re- 
corded history, but various materials were employed for 
that purpose. ‘ Bitumen” (asphaltum and maltha), or bi- 
tuminous mixtures, are known to have been used in Baby- 
lon and Nineveh. Plaster (calcined sulphate of lime) was 
the cement employed on the Great Pyramid, and appa- 
rently by the Heypuane generally, but not to the entire ex- 
clusion of what is now ordinarily called mortar. The sub- 
stances mentioned are frequently designated as mortar in 
non-technical works. What is now generally understood 
by this term among builders and architects is a mixture of 
lime with water and sand, in various proportions, accord- 
ing to the “fatness” of the lime and the desire to econo- 
mize the more costly material. This kind of mortar was 
well known to both Greeks and Romans. Mortar made 


of ordin lime “sets” (hardens) in the air (not under 
water) and slowly, since the absorption of carbonic acid 
and the consequent conversion of the hydrate of lime into 


the carbonate is by no means a rapid process. The hard- 
ening of the mortar depends in large part on the crystal- 
lization of the carbonate of lime around the grains of 
sand, by which these are made to cohere firmly; hence, 
a clean sand of which the grains are angular is of impor- 
tance in forming a durable mortar. The kind of mortar 
which sets under water is sometimes called hydraulic 
mortar, but is more generally known as hydraulic cement, 
or slinply cement. See cement and cement-stone. 


A morter fast is made aboute the tree. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 108. 


So brycke was their stone and slyme was theyr nvorter. 
Bible of 1551, Gen. xi. 3. 
mortar? (mér’tir), v. t. [« mortar2, n.] To 
fasten or inclose with mortar. 
Electricity cannot be made fast, mortared up, and ended 
like London Monument. Emerson, Eng. Traits, xiii 
mortar-battery (mér’tir-bat’ér-i),m. See bat- 
tery. 
mortar-bed (mér’tiir-bed), ». The frame of 
wood and iron on which the piece of ordnance 
called a mortar rests. 
mortar-board (mér’tir-bérd),. 1. A board, 
generally square, used by masons to hold mor- 
tar for plastering. Hence—2. A square- 
crowned academic cap. ([Colloq.] 
mortar-boat (mér’tir-bot), ». A vessel, usu- 
ally of small size, upon which a mortar (or very 
rarely more than one) is mounted. 


mortar-carriage (mér’tir-kar’aj), n. See sea- 
coast artillery, under artillery. 
mortar-man} (moér’taér-man), n. A mason. 


Those morter-men . . . whose work deserved the nick- 
name of Babel or confusion. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 518. (Davies.) 
mortar-mill (mér’tir-mil), ». A mixing and 
stirring machine for combining lime, sand, and 
other materials to make mortar. Such machines 


take the form of pug-mills and Chilian mills, and are 
worked by hand- or steam-power. 
A mortar 


mortar-piecet (mér’ tir-pés), ». 
(piece of ordnance). 

They raised a strong battery, and planted upon it a mor- 
tar-piece that cast stones and oes of sixteen inches 
diameter. Baker, Charles I., an. 1648. 

mortar-vessel (mér’tir-ves’el), n. Same as 
mortar-boat. 
mortary?, 7. An erroneous form of mortuary. 
They will not dreame I made him away 
When thus they see me with religious pompe, 
To celebrate his tomb-blacke mortarie. 

Greene, Selimus. 
mortast, ». An obsolete form of mortise. 
mortcloth (mért’kléth), ». [< mort! + cloth.] 

A pall. [Seotch.] 
And let the bed-clothes for a mort-cloth drop 


Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work. 
Browning, The Bishop Orders his Tomb. 


mo 


mortgag 


mortgage-deed 


mort d’ancestor (mort dan’ses-tor). [OF.: 
mort, death; de, of; ancestor, ancestor.}] In Eng. 
law, a writ of assize by which a demandant sued 
to recover possession of an inheritance (com- 
ing from his father or mother, brother or sister, 
uncle or aunt, nephew or niece) of which a 
wrong-doer had deprived him on the death of 
the ancestor. It was repealed by 3 and 4 Will. 
IV., ¢. 27. 
mort-de-chien (mdr’dé-shian’), n. ([F., lit. 
dog’s death: mort, death; de, of; chien, dog.] 
Spasmodiec cholera. 
morteiset, v. ¢ A variant of mortaise2. 
morter!+, ». An obsolete form of mortar}. 
morter?}, 7. An obsolete form of mortar2, 
mortgage (mor’gaj), ». [Formerly also mor- 
gage; < ME. mortgage, morgage, « OF. morgage, 
mortgaige, morgage, morouage, prop. separate 
mort gage, mortgage, F. mortgage, lit. a dead 
pledge,< mort, dead, + gage, a pledge: see mori! 
and gagel.] 1. (a) At common law (and accord- 
ing to the po rule in some of the United 
States, and in form in nearly all, if not all, the 
States), a conveyance of real estate or some in- 
terest therein, defeasible upon the payment of 
money or the performance of some other con- 
dition. (b) By the law of most of the United 
States, a lien or charge upon specific property, 
real or personal, created by what purports to be 
an express transfer of title, with or without pos- 
session, but accompanied by a condition that 
the transfer shall be void if in due time the 
money be paid or the thing done to secure 
which the transfer is given. It differs from a pledge 
in that it is not confined to personal property, and in that 
it is in form a transfer of title, while a pledge is of chat- 
tels and is usually a transfer of possession without the 
title, but with authority to sell and transfer both title and 
ssession in case of default. (See pledge.) At common 
aw a inortgage was regarded (as in form it is still almost 
universally expressed) as actually transferring the title. 
(See (a), above.) Courts of equity established the rule that 
a mortgager of real property could, by payment or per- 
formance, redeem it even after default, at any time before 
the court had adjudged his right foreclosed or the mort- 
ee had caused a sale of the property to pay the debt 
(ace equity of redemption, under ity); consequently 
mortgages ceased to be regarded in most jurisdictions 
as a transfer of the title, and are now generally held to 
create a mere lien, although the form of the instrument 
is unchanged. The term mortgage is “ppd indifferent- 
ly (a) to the transaction, (b) to the deed by which it is ef- 
fected, and (c) to the rights conferred thereby on the 
mortgagee. a 
2. A state or condition resembling that of 
mortgaged property. 
His trouth plite lfeth in morgage, 
Whiche if he breke, it is falgehode. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., vii. 
Though God permitted the Jews, in punishment of their 
rebellions, to be captivated by the devil in idolatries, yet 
the Jews were but as in a mortgage, for they had been 
God’s peculiar people before. Donne, Sermons, iii. 
Chattel mo . See chattel.— Equitable mort- 
gage, a transaction which has the intent but not the form 
of a mortgage, and which a court of equity will enforce to 
the same extent asa mortgage, as, for instance, a loan on 
the faith of adeposit of title-deeds. — General mortgage- 
bond. See bond!1.—M debentures. See de- 
benture, 1.— Welsh mortgage, a kind of mortgage for- 
merly used in Wales and Ireland, by which the mortguger, 
without engagin personel’y for the payment of the debt, 
transferred the title and possession of the property to the 
mortgagee, who was to take the rents and profits and apply 
them onthe Interest; and there might be a stipulation that 
af surplus should be applied on the principal. Under 
this form of mortgage the mortgagee could not compel 
the mortgager to eem or be foreclosed of his right to 
redeem, for no time was fixed for payment, and the mort- 
gager was never in default; but the mortgagee had the 
right at any time to redeem (and, though there were no 
rsonal debt, an account might be taken as if there were, 
n order to ascertain what he must pay to redeem); and 
the statute of limitations did not begin to run against his 
claim until after full payment of the principal. 
age (mdr’gaj), v. t.; pret. and pp. mort- 
gaged, ppr. mortgaging. [< mortgage, n.] 1. 
To grant (land, houses, or other immovable 
property) as security for money lent or con- 
tracted to be paid, or other obligation, on con- 
dition that if the obligation shall be discharged 
according to the contract the grant shall be 
void, otherwise it shall remain in full force. 
See mortgage, n., 1. Hence—2. To pledge; 
make liable; put to pledge; make liable for the 
payment of any debt or expenditure; put in a 
position similar to that of being pledged. 
Mortgaging their lives to Covetise, 
TOECaE? os ta Aun and bdr Riotise, 
ey were by law of that proud Tyrannesse. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 46. 


I suppose Samuel Rogers is mortgaged to your ladyship 
for the autumn and the early of the winter. 

Sydney ith, To Lady Holland, vii. 

Already a portion of the entire capital of the nation fs 

mortgaged for the support of drunkards. Lyman Beecher. 


e-deed (mér’ gij-déd), n. A deed given 
by way of mortgage. 


mortgagee 


mortgagee (mér-ga-j6’), n. [< mortgage + -cel,] 
One to whom property is mortgaged. 

mortgageor, mortgagor (mor’gaj-or), n. [< 

mortgage + -or.) Same as mortyager. [Rarely 
used except in legal documents. } 

mortgager (mor’gaj-ér), n. [< mortgage + -er).] 
One who mortgages; the person who grants an 
estate as security for debt, as specitied under 
mortgage. [The barbarous spelling mortgageor 
is preferred by legal writers and in legal docu- 


ments. ] 
morthert, x. and v. A Middle English form of 


murder. 

MOREREEOE!, n. A Middle English form of mur- 
derer. 

mortice, x. See mortise. 

mortier!, ». [F.: see mortar|.] 1. A eap for- 
merly worn by some English officials, and still in 
use among the judiciary of France. See mor- 
tur1,4.—2+. A headpiece 
in medieval armor. See 
recond cut under armor. 
—3. See mortar], 3. 

mortier?+, n. An obso- 
lete form of mortar2, 

mortier-a-cire (mor-tia’- 
ai-ser’),n. [F.: mortier, 
mortar; @, with; cire, 
wax: see cere.] A mor- 
tar in which a wax-light 
was set afloat. 

Mortierella (mor’ti-e-rel’ii), n. [NL. (Coe- 
mans), named after B. du Mortier, a Belgian 
botanist.] A genus of fungi, typical of the sub- 


family Mortierellee. It has the mycelium dichoto- 
mous, branching, and anastomosing; the sporangia-bear- 
ing hyphe aggregated, inflated at base, and erect; and the 
stylospores echinulate. About 20 species are known. 


Mortierelles (mor’ti-e-rel’é-6), ». pl. [NL. 
(Van Tieghem), < Mortierella + -ew.] A sub- 
family of fungi (molds) of the order Mucora- 


cece. It has the fructifying branches racemose, and the 
sporangia spherical, polysporous, and destitute of colu- 
mella. It contains 2 genera, Mortierela and Herpocladi- 
uin, the latter with a single species. 

[= F. mortt- 


mortiferoust (mor-tif’e-rus), a. 
Jere = Sp. mortifero = Pg. It. mortifero, < L. 
mortiferus, mortifer, « mor(t-)s, death, + ferre 
= Kk. bearl.] Bringing or producing death; 
deadly; fatal; destructive. 


But whatever it [the cicuta] is in any other country, ‘tis 
certainly mortyferous in ours, Evelyn, Acetaria. 


mortification (mér‘ti-fi-ka’shon), n. [< F. mor- 
tification = Sp. mortificacion = Pg. mortificagdo 
=It. mortificazione, « LL. mortificatio(n-), akill- 
ing, < mortificare, pp mor tificatus, kill, destroy: 
see mortify.) 1. The act of mortifying, or the 


condition of heing mortified. Specifically—(a) In 
pathot., the death of one part of an animal body while the 
rest is alive ; the loss of vitality in some part of a living 
animal; necrosis ; local death; gangrene; sphacelus. 


It appeareth in the gangrene or mortijication of flesh. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


assions and appetites by 
severities inflicted on the 


Mortier-d-cire of Henri Deux 
pottery, from the Fountaine 
collection. 


(0) The act of subduing the 
penance, abstinence, or painf 
body ; a severe penance. 


It leadeth vs into godly workes, and into the mortijica- 
cion of the fleshly woorkes. Sir 7’. More, Works, p. 700. 


He carried his austerities and mortijications so far as to 
endanger his health. Prescott, Kerd. and Isa., ii. 25. 


©) Humiliation ; vexation; the state of being humbled or 
epressed, as by disappointment or vexation; chagrin. 


The Sight of some of these Ruins did fill me with Symp- 
toms of Mortification, and made me more sensible of the 
Frailty of all sublunary Things. Howell, Letters, I. i. 38. 


It was with some mortification that I suffered the rail- 
lery of a fine lady of my acquaintance, for calling, in one 
of my papers, Dorimant a clown. Steele, Spectator, No. 75. 


(dt) In chem. and metal., the destruction of active quali- 
tics (now called sickening both in the United States and 
in Australia, with especial reference to quicksilver and 
amalgamation). 


Inquire what gives impediment to union or restitution, 
which is called mortification, as when quicksilver is morti- 
tied with turpentine. on. 


(e) In Scots law, the act of disposing of lands for religious 
or charitable purposes. 

2. That which mortifies; a cause of chagrin, 
humiliation, or vexation. 


It is one of the vexations mortifications of a studious man 
to have his thoughts disordered by a tedious visit. 
Sir Rk. L'Estrange. 


3. In Scots law, lands given formerly to the 
ehurch for religious purposes, or since the Ref- 


ormation for charitable or public uses. By the 
present practice, when lands are given for any charitable 
purpose, they are usually disponed to trustees, to be held 
either blench or in feu. [Nearly synonymous with mort- 
main.| —Mildew mortification. See mildew. =§ L 
(c) Veration, Chayrin, Mortification. These words advance 
in strength of meaning, as to both cause and effect. Vera- 


Gon is a comparatively petty feeling, produced by small 


mortifiedness (mor’ti-fid-nes), n. 


mortifier (mér’ ti-fi-ér), n. 


mortis causa (mér’tis ka’zi). 


m. 
mortise (mér’tis), . 
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but annoying or irritating disappointments. slights, etc. 
Chagrin is acute disappointment and humiliation, perhaps 
after confident expectation. Mortification is chagrin 80 
great as to seem adeath to one’s pride or self-respect. See 


tease and anger}, 

[< mortified 
pp. of mortify, + -ness.] Humiliation; subjec- 
tion of the passions. [Rare.] 

Christian simplicity, mortifiednesa, modesty. 
Jer. Taylor (2, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 114. 
One who or that 
which mortifies; one who practises mortifica- 
tion. 


John Baptist was a greater mortifier than his Lord was. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 23. 


mortify (mo6r’ti-fi), ee Uae and pp. mortified, 


pore mortifying. [« . mortifien, mortefien, < 
OF. mortifier, mortefier, F. mortifier = Sp. Pg. 
mortificar = It. mortificare, < LL. mortificare, 
kill, destroy; ef. mortificus, deadly, fatal, < L. 
mor(t-)s, death, + facere, make.] JI. trans. 1. 
To destroy the life of; destroy the vitality of (a 
part of a living body); affect with gangrene. 
If of the stein the frost mortify any part, cut it off. 
Evelyn, Sylva, IT. i. § 3. 
2+. To deaden; render insensible; make apa- 
thetie. 
Strike in their numb'd and mortified bare arms 
Pins. Shak., Lear, ii 3. 15. 
3+. To reduce in strength or force; weaken. 


The goode werkes that he dede biforn that he fil in synne 
been al morteyied and astoned and dulled by the ofte syn- 
nyng. Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 

Thai thaire bittre soure wol mortifie, 
Or kepe hem in her owen leves drie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 57. 


4. To subdue, restrain, reduce, or bring into 
subjection by abstinence or rigorous severities; 
bring under subjection by ascetic discipline or 
regimen; subject or restrain in any way, for 
moral or religious reasons. 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth. Col. ifi. 5. 


He [Bradford] was a most holy and mortified man, who 
secretly in his closet would so weep for his sins, one would 
have thought he would never have smiled again. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, II. 198. 
Mortify your sin betime, for else you will hardly mortify 
at all. Jer, Taylor, Works (1835), IL. 19. 
The Christian religion, | the tendency of all ita doc- 
trines, . . . seems to have been so throughout contrived 
as effectually to mortify and beat down any undue com- 
placence we may have in ourselves. - 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. xviii. 
5. To humiliate; depress; affect with vexation 
or chagrin. 

Arrived the news of the fatal battle of Worchester, which 
exceedingly mortified our expectations. Evelyn. 

He had the knack to raise up a pensive temper, and 
mortify an impertinently gay one. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 468. 
6t. In chem. and metal., to destroy or diminish 
the active powers or characteristic qualities of. 

This quiksilver wol I mortifye 
Ryght in youre syghte anon, withouten lye, 
And make it as good silver and as fyn 
As ther is any in your purs or myn. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 115. 

Take also a litil quantite of Mer[curie 7] and mortifie it 
with fastynge spotil, and medle it with a good quantite of 
poudre of stafi-sagre. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 19. 
7. In Scots law, to dispose of by mortification. 
See mortification, 3. 

Referring to pre-Reformation grants, he [Mr. Marshall] 
says mortified lands are such as have ‘‘no other ‘reddenda’ 
than prayers and supplications and the like”’—that is, 
masses for the souls of the dead. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., ITI. 333. 
“or 5. To shame, chagrin. See mortification. . 

. intrans. 1. To lose vitality and organic 
structure while yet a portion of the living body; 
become gangrenous.—2. To become languid; 
fall into decay. 

’Tis a pure ill-natur'd Satisfaction to see one that was a 
Beauty unfortunately move with the same Languor, and 
Softness of Behaviour, that once was charming in her— 
To see, I say, her mortify that us'd to kill. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, fii. 1. 
3. To be subdued; die away: said of inordi- 
nate appetites, ete. Johnson. 


it 


[L., in care of 
death: causa, abl. of causa, cause, case; mortis, 
gen. of mor(t-)s, death: see cause and mort!,) 
In contemplation of 


death.—Donatio or gift 
mores causa. See dona- 


Mortise and Tenon. 
UW, mortise; 7, tenon. 


[Also mortice, early 
mod. E. also mortise, 
morteise, mortesse ; < ME. morteis, mortais, mor- 
tas, < OF. mortaise, mortoisc, F. mortaise; ef. It. 


mortise-bolt (mér’ tis-bolt), n. 


mo hise 


mo 
mortise-gage (mor’tis-gaj), ». A seribbling- 


mortise-lock (mér’tis-lok), n. 


mortising-machine (mér’- 


mort 
mortma 


mortmain 


mortise (Florio), eh mortaja, a mortise; ult. 
origin unknown, he equiv. W. mortais, Ir. 
mortis, moirtis, Gael. moirtcis, are of E., and 
Bret. mortez is of F. origin.] 1. A hollow cut 
in @ piece of wood or a. 

other material to re- 
ceive a correspond- 
ing projection, called 
a tenon, formed on an- 
other piece in order to 
fix the two together. 
The junction of two pieces 
in this manner is called a 
mortrse-joint. 

Also vpon the hight of 
the same Mownte of Cal- 
very, ys the very hold or 
morteys hevyn out of the stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
stode, with ower blyssyd Savyor at the tyme of hys pas- 
sion. Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 43. 

The joyner, though an honest man, yet hee maketh his 
joynts weake, and putteth in sap in the mortesels (read 
mortesses”}, which should be the hart of the tree. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 
If it (the wind] hath ruffian'd so upon the sea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise ? Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 9. 


2. Figuratively, stability; power of adhesion. 


Oversea they say this state of yours 
Hath no more mortice than a tower of cards. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, fii 1. 


See chase-mortise. 


Mortise-joint. 
a a, Mortises; 4 3, tenons. 


Chase mortise. 


mortise (moér’tis), 7. ¢.; pret. and pp. mortised, 


ppr. mortising. [« ME. morteysen, < OF. mor- 
taisier, mortoiser, mortise; fromthe noun.) 1. 
To join by a tenon and mortise; fix in or as in 
&@ mortise. 


Mars he hath morteysed his mark. 
- York Plays, p. 226. 


To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin'd. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 20. 


2. To cut or make a mortise in. 


mortise-block (mér’tis-blok),. A pulley-block 


in which the openings for the sheaves are cut 


in a solid piece. 

A bolt the head 
of which is let into a mortise instead of being 
left projecting. 

i (mér’tis-chiz’el), n. In carp., 
a strong chisel used in making mortises. 
(mér’tist),a. In her., same as enclaré. 


gage having two points which can be adjusted 
to the required distance of the mortise or tenon 
from the working-edge, as well as to the width 
of the mortise and the size of the tenon. 

A lock made to 
fit into a mortise cut in the stile and rail of a 
door to receive it.— Mortise-lock chisel. See chisel2. 


mortise-wheel (mér’tis-hwél), n. A wheel hav- 


ing holes, either on the face 
or on the edge, to receive the 
cogs or teeth of another 
wheel. 


tis-ing-ma-shén’),”. A ma- 
chine for cutting or boring 
mortises in wood. Such ma- 
chines range from a pivoted lever, 
worked by the hand or foot and o 
erating a chisel moving in upright 
guides, to power gang-boring machines for making a num- 
ber of mortises at once in heavy timber. These larger 
machines employ either chisels, that cut out the mortises 
by repeated thrusts, or routers and boring-tools. 

t, m. See morling. 

(mért’man), 2. [< OF. mortemain, 
also main morte, F. mainmorte = Sp. manos 
muertas, pl., = Pg. md@o morta = It. mano morta, 
«ML. mortua manus, manus mortua, mortmain, 
lit. ‘dead hand’: L. mortua, fem. of mortuus, 
pp. of mori, dead; manus, hand: see mort2 and 
main’, Cf. mortgage.] In law, possession of 
lands or tenements in dead hands, or hands 
that cannot alienate, as those of ecclesiastical 


corporations; unalienable possession. Convey- 
ances and devises to corporations, civil or ecclesiastical, 
were forbidden by Magna Charta, and have heen restrained 
ene uteedictes by subsequent statutes. Also called dead- 


All purchases made by corporate bodies being said to 
be purchases in morfinain, in mortua manu; for the rea- 
son of which appellation Sir Edward Coke offers many 
conjectures ; but there is one which seems more probable 
than any that he has given us: viz., that these purchases 
being usually made by ecclesiastical bodies, the members 
of which (being professed) were reckoned dead persons in 
law, land therefore holden by them might with great pro- 
priety be said to be held in mortua manu. 

Blackstone, Com., I. xviii. 


Though the statutes of mortmain had put some obsta- 
cles to its increase, yet . . . a Jarger proportion of landed 
wealth was constantly accumulating in hands which Jost 
nothing that they had grasped. Hallam, Const. Hist., iL 


Mortise-wheel. 


mortmain 


Here (Sicily), in the end, Rome laid her mortmain upon 
Greek, Phoenician, and Sikeliot alike, turning the island 
into a granary and reducing its inhabitants to serfdom. 

J. A. Italy and Greece, p. 148. 
Alienation in mortmain, an alienation of lands or 
tenements to any corporation, sole or aggregate, ecclesi- 
astical or temporal, particularly to religious houses, by 
which the estate becomes perpetually inherent in the cor- 
poration and unalienable. Mortmain Act, an English 
statute of 1736 (9 Geo. IL., c. 86), based on the impolicy of 
allowing gifts, under the name of charity, to be made by 
persons in view of approaching death, to the disinheritance 
of their lawful heirs. It prohibits, except in the instance 
of some universities and colleges, all alienation of land 
for charitable purposes (unless on full and valuable con- 
sideration) otherwise than by deed indented and executed 
in the presence of two or more witnesses, twelve months 
before the death of the donor, and enrolled in chancery 
within six months after its date, and taking effect in pos- 
session immediately after the making thereof, and with- 
st ape of revocation or any reservation for the benefit 
of the grantor or persons claiming under him.— Statutes 
of mortmain, the name under which are known a num- 
ber of English statutes, beginning in 1225 (9 Hen. III., c. 
36; 7 Edw. L, st. 2; 138 Edw. I.,c. 832; 15 Rich. II., c. 5; 28 
Hen. VIII., c. 10), phindelages Bas forbidding the giving of 
land to religious houses, The Mortmain Act (which see, 
above) is sometimes incorrectly called a statute of mort- 


n. See mormal. 
mortné, a. An erroneous form of morné. 
mortorio (mér-t0’ri-6),. [It., also mortoro, < 
morto, dead: see mori?2,] sculptured group 
representing the dead Christ. 
In the mortorio of the church of San Giovanni Decollato 
at Modena, the dead body of our Lord lies upon the ground. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 227. 
mortpayt, 7. [< OF. mortepaye, morte paye; < 
mort, dead, + paye, pay: see mort? and pay}, 
m.) Dead-pay. 
The seuere punishing of mort-payes, and keeping backe 
of souldiours wages. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 101. 
mortresst (mér’tres), n. [Early mod. E. mor- 
tesse (Palsgrave), for *mortresse, < ME. mor- 
treus, mortreux, mortrewes, mortrus, morterews, 
mortrels, appar. pl., the sing. *mortrel, mortrell 
being scarcely used; ¢ OF. mortreux, mortreus, 
morteruel, mortereol, a mixture of bread and 
milk, appar.< morter, mortier, mortar (in general 
sense of ‘mixture’): see mortar2,] A kind of 
soup, said to have been ‘‘white soup,” a deli- 
eacy of the middle ages in England. 
Ac thei ete mete of more coste, mortrewes, and potages; 
Of that men mys-wonne thei made hem wel at ese. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 41. 
He cowde roste, and sethe, and broille, and frie, 
Maken mortreuz, and wel bake a pye. 
C. , Gen. 1. to C. T., L 384. 
A mortress made with the brawn of capons, stamped, 
strained, and mingled with like quantity of almond but- 
ter, is excellent to nourish the weak. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


mortreuxt, mortrewest, n. See moritress. 
mort-safe (mért’saf),n. [< mort2 + safe.] An 
iron coffin. 
Iron coffins, called mort safes, were used in Scotland as 
& precaution against resurrectionists. After time had 
been allowed for the wooden coffin to decay, the grave was 
reopened, and the mort safe taken out for further use. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 516. 


mortstonet (mért’ston), ». [< mori2 + stone.] 
A large stone by the wayside between a village 
and the parish church, on which in former 
cee the bearers of a dead body rested the 
coffin. 


Tis here, 
Six furlongs from the chapel. What is this? 
Oh me! the mortatone. 
Sir H. Taylor, Edwin the Fair, v. 7. 


mortuary (mér’ti-d-ri), a. andn. [= F. mor- 
tuaire = Sp. mortuorio = Pg. mortuario = It. 
mortorio, mortoro, < L. mortuarius, belonging 
to the dead, ML. neut. mortuartum, also mor- 
tuorium, a mortuary, < L. mortuus, dead: see 
mort2,) I, a. Of or pertaining to the burial of 
the dead.— Mortuary chaplet, a wreath or crown put 
pd be the head of a corpse at the funeral ceremony and 
often left with itinthetomb. Such a garland was known 
by the Romans as rium. In medieval Europe these 
wreaths were common, especially in the case of women 
who died unmarried. They were sometimes made of fili- 
gree-work with gold and silver wire.— Mortuary chest, 
a coffer of wood or other material intended to receive the 
remains of bodies once buried elsewhere, when the graves 
have been disturbed. ; 
II. n.; pl. mortuartes (-riz). 1. In law, a 
sort of ecclesiastical heriot, a customary gift 
claimed by and due to the minister of a parish 
on the death of a parishioner. It seems to have 
been originally a volun bequest or donation, intended 
to make amends for any failure in the payment of tithes of 
which the deceased had been guilty. Mortuaries, where due 
by custom, were recoverable in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The curate clamed ye beryng shete for a mortuary. 
Hall, Hen. VIIL., an. 6. 
The Payment of Mortuaries is of great Antiquity. It was 
antiently done by leading or driving a Horse or Cow, «&c., 
before the Corps of the Deceased at his Funeral. It was 
considered as a Gift left bya Man at his Death, by Way of 
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Recompence for all Failures in the Payment of Tithes and 
Oblations, and called a Corse-present. 
Bourne’s Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 25. 
2. A burial-place. Whitlock.—3. A place for 
the temporary reception of the dead; a dead- 
house.—4. A memorial of the death of some 
beloved or revered person; especially, in the 
seventeenth century, a sword bearing some em- 
blem of the wearer’s devotion to the memory of 
Charles I. and the cause of royalty. 
Swords of this type [cavalry sword, time of the Com- 
monwealth] are often called mortuary, as a number of 
them were made in memory of Charlies I., and bear his 


likeness upon the hilt. 
Edgerton-Castle, Schools and Masters of Fence, p. 240. 


morula (mor’-li),.; pl. morule@ (-16). [NL., 
dim. of L. morum, a mulberry: see more*.] In 
embryol., the condition (resembling a mulberry) 
of an ovum after complete segmentation of the 
vitellus or yolk and before the formation of a 
blastula, when the contents are a mass of cells 
derived by cleavage of the ae and suc- 
cessively formed nuclei; a mulberry-mass of 
blastomeres or cleavage-cells. See monerula, 
blastula, gastrula, and cut under gastrulation. 

The number of blastomeres thus increases in geometrical 
ression until the entire yelk is converted into a mul- 
erry-like body, termed a morula, made up of a great num- 

ber of small blastomeres or nucleated cells. 
Huzley, Crayfish, p. 206. 

morulation (mor-j-li’shon), ». [« morula + 
-ation.] In embryol., the conversion of the vitel- 
lus or yolk of an ovum into a mulberry-mass 
(morula) of cleavage-cells. 

moruloid (mor’§-loid), a. [« morula + -oid.] 
Having the character of a morula; resembling 
a morula. 

Morus (m0’rus), n. (NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
L. morus, a mulberry-tree: see more*.] <A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous trees of the apetalous 
order Urticacee, type of the tribe Morea; the 
mulberries. It is characterized by spicate flowera, the 
fertile with a 4-parted perianth, and by leaves 3-nerved 
from the base. The mulberry-fruit is a multiple fleshy 
fruit formed by the coalescence of many ovaries and in- 
vesting perianths. About 12 species are known, natives 
of the northern hemisphere and of mountains in the trop- 
ics; some are valued for their edible fruit, and some for 
their leaves, which are used as silkworm-food. See mu- 


Morvan’s disease. A disease described by 
Morvan in 1883, characterized by a progressive 
anesthesia and akinesia, especially of the ex- 
tremities, accompanied by trophic disturb- 
ances, including ulceration and necrosis. The 
nerves have been found to exhibit an intense inflamma- 


tion, 80 that it has been regarded as a multiple neuritis. 
Also called analgesia panaris and pareso-analgesia. 


morwet,”. A Middle rae form of morrow. 
morwent, ». A Middle English form of morn, 
morrot. 


morweningt,”. A Middle English form of morn- 
ing. Chaucer. 

morwespechet, ». See morrow-speech. 

mosaic! (m6-za’ik), a. and n. [Formerly also 
mosaick, musaick ; = F. mosaique = Sp. mosd- 
ico = Pg. mosaico = It. mosaico, musaico, < ML. 
mosdicus, prop. *musaicus, < MGr. *ovoaixdc, 
equiv. to Gr. for (> L. museus and musi- 
vus), mosaic, lit. of the Muses, i. e. artistic, 
neut. yovoaixéy, also povcciov (> L. museum, also 
musivum, 8c. opus, mosaic work), < ovea, a Muse: 
see Muse2. Cf. museum.] J, a. Made of small 
pieces inlaid to form a pattern; also, resem- 
bling such inlaid work. 


The roofe compact, and adorned with Mosaick painting. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 24. 


In the bottom of this liquid Ice 
Made of Musatck work, with quaint deuice 
The cunning work-man had contriued trim 
a Pikes, and Dolphins seeming even to swim. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, {i., The Trophies. 


Mosaic canvas, the finest sort of canvas, prepared for em- 
broidery. Dict. of Needlework.— Mosaic glass, gold, etc. 
See the nouns.— Mosaic theory, a doctrine respecting 
the physiological action of the compound eyes of arthro- 
pods, which supposes that each retinal cell perceives but 
a part of the picture, the several being connected 
by the action of the brain as a kind of optical mosaic.—. 
Mosaic wool-work, rugs, etc., made of variously colored 
woolen threads, arranged so that the ends form a pattern. 
The threads are held firmly in a frame, so as to form a 
dense mass, with the apper ends of the threads presen oe 
a close surface; this surface is smeared with a cement, an 
has a backing of canvas attached, after which a transverse 
section is cut the desired thickness of the pile, and so on 
with a number of similar sections. ; ; 
II, ». 1. Mosaic work; inlaid work, especial- 
ly in hard materials, as distinguished from in- 
lays of wood, ivory, or the like. Themost common 
materials for mosaic are colored stones and glass, pave- 
ments and floors being more commonly made of the for- 
mer. Glass mosaic is composed either of pieces cut from 
small colored rods which are prepared in a suitable vari- 
ety of colors and shades, and by means of which pictorial 


mosaicist 


effects can readily be obtained, as in Roman mosaic, or of 
teaserse made each by itself, the colors used in this method 
being fewer and the pieces usually about a quarter of an 


bor, 
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Mosaic.— Detail from apse of the Basilica of Torcello, near Venice; 
rath century. 


inch square. The latter variety may be distinguished as 
Byzantine or Venetian mosaic. Mosaic was a usual deco- 
ration among the later Greeks and the Romans, and among 
the Byzantines and their immediate artistic followers, 
as ‘at Ravenna and Venice, and In the splendid Norman- 
Saracenic churches of Sicily, displayed a preéminent ex- 
cellence of design and magnificence of color. Theart has 
recently been revived, with especial success in Italy and 
France. 
Each beauteous flower, 


Tris all hues, roses, and jessamin, 
Rear'd high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic. Milton, P. L., iv. 700. 


The liquid floor inwrought with pearls divine, 
Where all his labours in moeaie shine. 
Savage, The Wanderer, v. 


2. A piece of mosaic work: as, a Florentine mo- 
saic; a Roman mosaic; a glass mosaic. 


Herschel thought that the workers on the mosaics of the 
Vatican must have distinguished at least thirty thousand 
different colors. G. 7’. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 388. 


3. Anything resembling a piece of mosaic work 
in composition. 


No doubt every novel since time began has been a mo- 
saic. The author fits into one picture bits of experience 
found in many piace in many 


ears. 

ng, Contenpacaly Rev., LIV. 817. 
Ale fi Florentine, etc., mosaic, See the 
adjectives. hoison: % 


mné mosaic, a modern decorative 

art in which dividing lines, bars, or ridges are made 

rominent features of the design, the spaces between be- 

ng filled with colored material, as opaque glass.— Roman 
mosaic. See the quotation. 

The modern so-called Roman mosaic is formed of short 
er gor are iebaegy 8 path oad ee ann in cement the 
ends, which form the pattern, ng fin rubbed down 
and polished. Rescue Brit., XVI. 854. 
Straw mosaic, fine straw in different shades of color at- 
tached by glue to a cardboard foundation: used in vari- 
ous forms of decoration. Art af Decoration, IT. 88. 

Mosaic? (m9-za’ik),a. [= F. mosaique = Sp. 
mosdico = Pg. It. mosaico (cf. G. mosaisch), < 
NL. * Mosaicus (ef. LL. Moseius, Moséus),< Li. 
Moses, Moyses, < Gr. Mwoyc, Mwvojc, Moses, < 
Heb. Mosheh, Moses, appar. < mashah, draw out 
(sc. of the water, with ref. to Ex. ii. 3-5), but 

rob. an accommodation of the tian name. | 
elating to Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, or to 
the writings and institutions attributed to him. 
— Mosaic law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, given to 
them by Moses, at Mount Sinal, and contained in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
mosaical (m6-za’i-kal),a. [¢ mosaic! + -al.] 
Same as mosaicl. ([Rare.] 


Behind the thickets again (were) new beds of flowers, 
which being under the trees, the trees were to them a 


pavilion, and they to the trees a mosaical floor. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Mosaical2 (m6-za’i-kal), a. [< Afosaic2 + -al.] 
Same as Mosaic?. 


After the Babylonish Captivity, when God did not give 


any new command concerning the Crown, tho the Royal 
Line was not extinct, we find the People returning to the 
old Moeaical Form of Government again. 


Milton, Answer to Salmasius. 


mosaically (m6-za‘i-kal-i), adv. In the man- 
ner of mosaic work. 

mosaicist (m6-24’i-sist), n. [< mosaic! + -ist.] 
One who makes or deals in mosaics. 


mosaicist 


By far the greater number of these colors are discov- 
eries or improvements of the venerable mosaicist Lorenzo 
Radi. Howells, Venetian Life, xvi. 


Mosaism (m6’za-izm), n. [= F. mosaisme; as 
Mosa(ic)2 + -ism.] The religious laws and 
ceremonies prescribed by Moses; adherence 
to the Mosaic system or doctrines. 

mosalt, x. [For *mosul: see muslin.] Muslin. 

There [in Grand Cairo] there are diverse ranks of Drapers 
shops; in the first rank they sell excellent fine linnen, fine 
Cloth of Cotton, and cloath called Mosal, of a marvellous 
bredth and finenesse, whereof the greatest persons make 
shirts, and scarfs to wear upon their Tulipants. 

S. Clarke, Geog. Description (1671), p. 56 


mosandrite (m6-zan‘drit), ». [Named after K. 
G. Mosander, a Swedish chemist, 1797-1858.] 
A rare silicate containing chiefly titanium and 
the metals of the cerium group, occurring in 
reddish-brown prismatic erystals, and also in 
massive and fibrous forms. It is found in the 
elwolite-syenite of sonthern Norway. 

mosandrium (m6-zan‘dri-um),n. [< Mosander: 
see mosandrite.] A supposed chemical element 
found in samarskite, but now believed to be a 
mixture. 

Mosasauria (m6-sa-sa’ri-#), n. pl. [NL.: see 
Mosasaurus.] A group of remarkably long- 
bodied marine reptiles, from the Cretaceous 
rocks of Europe and America. It is typified by the 
genus Mosasaurus, which attained a length of over 18 feet 
and possessed some 100 or more vertebra. The skull re- 
sembics that of the monitors in the large size of the nasal 
apertures and the fusion of the nasals into one narrow 
bone. Now called Pythonomorpha. 

mosasaurian (m6-sa-sd’ri-an),a.andn. [< 
Mosasauria + -an.] JI, a. Pertaining to the 
Mosasauria ; pythonomorphic. 

IT. ». A member of the Mosasauria. 

Mosasaurus, Mososaurus (m6-sa-s4’rus, mo- 
s0-sé’rus),”. [NL., < L. Afosa, the river Meuse 

(F.) or Maas 

(D.), on which 

Maestricht is 

situated, where 

the first was 
found, + Gr. 
oai'poc, lizard. ] 

The typical ge- 

nus of Mosa- 

sauria. M.cam- 
pert was discov- 
ered in 1780 {n the Maestricht, and originally called La- 


certa gigantea. The genus is also called Saurochampasa. 
Also written Mosesaurus, 


moschate (mos’kat), a. [<« NL. moschatus (ML. 
muscatus), «LL. muscus, ML. also moscus, mos- 
enus, € LGr. péoyoc, musk: see muscat.] Ex- 
haling the odor of musk. Gray. 

moschatel (mos’ka-tel), n. See Adoxa. 

moschatous (mos’ka-tus), a. [< NL. moscha- 
tus: see moschate.] Same as moschate. 

Moschide (mos’ki-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Moschus 
+ -idw.] The Moschina, or musk-deer, rated 
as a family apart from Cervide. 

moschiferous (mos-kif’e-rus), a. [< ML. mos- 
chus, moscus, muscus, LL. muscus (LGr. udcyxor), 
musk, + L. ferre = EK. bear1.] In zoél., bearing 
or producing musk: as, moschiferous organs; a 
moschiferous animal. 

Moschine (mos-ki’né), n. pl. [NL., < AMoschus, 
+ -ine.) <A subfamily of Cervide represented 
by the genus Moschus, containing small Asiatic 
deer both sexes of which are hornless, and the 
male of which has long canine teeth projecting 
like tusks from the upper jaw, and secretes an 
odoriferous substance called musk; the musks 


or musk-deer. The young are spotted as in Cervide, the 
adults plain-brownish. Both true and false hoofs are lon 
and widely separable; the tail is very short, and the hin 
quarters are high. There are 2 genera, Moschusand Hydro- 
potes, Also Moschina and Moschida. See musk-deer. 


moschine (mos’kin), a. [« Mosch-us + -inel.] 
Pertaining to the Moschine, or having their 
characters; musky: as, @ moschine deer; a 
moschine odor. 

moschitot, . See mosquito. 

Moschus (mos’kus), n. [NL., < ML. moschus, 
€ LGr. udcyxoc, musk: see musk.) The leading 
genus of Moschine. The common musk-deer 
is M. moschiferus. 

Moscovitet, 7. and a. 
Muscovite. 

mose!t, ». [Prob. < ME. mose, mase (used to 
gloss the corrupt ML. words adtrica and me- 
{ria*) appar. the name of a disease; prob. = 

D. *mase, masche = MLG. mase = OHG. 
masa, MHG. mase, a spot: see measles. Cf. 
mosel, v.] A disease of horses. Halliwell. 
mosel},v. i. [< mosel, n.] To have the disease 
called the mose: in the phrase to mose in the 


Skull of Mosasaurus hofmannt. 


An obsolete variant of 
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chine (also to mourn of the chine, where mourn 
is a different word from mose: see mourn2). 

. His horse hipped, with an old mothy saddle, and stir- 
rups of no kindred ; besides, possessed with the glanders, 
and like to mosein the chine. Shak.,T. of the S., fii 2. 61. 

mose? (m6z), n. [Cf. moss2.] A smolder of 
wood. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
moselt, n. and v. _Middle English form of 


muzzle. 
Moselle (m6-zel’), n. [< F. Moselle, G. Mosel, 
€ L. Mosella, the river Moselle: see def.] One 


of the wines produced along the river Moselle. 
The most esteemed brands are those known as sparkling 
Moselle, which are considered lighter than champagne 
and almost as good as the sweeter champagnes. 
moses (n0’zes),n. [Fromthename Moses (?).] 
Naut., @ flat-bottomed boat used in the West 
Indies for carrying hogsheads of sugar to ships. 
moses-boat (m0’zes-bot), ». (Cf. moses.] An 
old style of skiff or small boat with a keel. 
(Provincetown, Massachusetts. ] 
mosey! (m0’si), a. A dialectal variant of mossy. 
mosey? (mo’zi), r.i. [Origin obscure; thought 
by some to be abbr. from vamose.] 1. To move 
off or away quickly; get out; “light out.” 
[Slang, U.8.] 
And whercas, and seein’, and wherefore, 
The times being all out o’ j‘int, 
The nigger has got to mosey 
From the limits o’ Spunky P’int. 
J. Hay, Banty Tim. 


“a Le be lively; be quick; “‘hustle.” ([Slang, 
. 8.) 


Hurry ‘long, D’rindy, you-uns ain’t goin’ ter reel a hank 
ef ye don’t mosey. 

. NV. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, xifi. 
mosk, n. See mosque. 

moskered (mos’kérd), a. [Also maskered ; ori- 
gin obscure.] Decayed; rotten; brittle. 

The teeth stand thin, or loose, or moskered at the root. 

Granger, Com. on Ecclesiastes, p. $20 (1621). (Latham.) 

Some moskered shining stones and spangles which the 
waters brought downe. Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 125. 

mosklet, . Same as mussel. 

Moslem (mos‘lem), n. and a. [Also Moslim, 
Muslim, Mooslim ; < Turk. muslim, pl. muslimin 
(< Ar.), musliman (< Pers.), also used as sing.; 
€ Ar. muslim, also transliterated moslem, pl. 
muslimin, a believer in the Mohammedan faith, 
lit. one who professes submission (islam) to the 
faith, < sellim, consign in safety, resign, submit, 
< salama, be safe and sound. Cf. Islam, Mus- 
sulman, and salaam, from the same source.] JI, 
n. A follower of Mohammed; an orthodox Mo- 
hammedan. 

IT. a. Of or pertaining to the Mohammedans; 
Mohammedan. 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain. 
7 alleck, Marco Bozzaris. 

Moslemism (mos’lem-izm), .». [< Moslem + 
-ism.] The Mohammedan religion. 

Moslim (mos’lim), x. anda. Same as Moslem. 

moslings (moz’lingz), n. pl. [Perhaps for 
“mosselings, < mossel, dial. form of morsel, a 
bit, a piece: see morsel.] The thin shreds of 
leather shaved off by the currier in dressing 
skins. They are used to rub oil from metals 
in polishing them. 

It is necessary, between the application of each powder, 
to wipe the work entirely clean, with rags, cotton-waste, 
sawdust, moslings (or the curriers’ shavings of leather). 

O. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 374. 

mosolin (mos’6-lin), x. [OF.: see muslin.] 

Stuff made at Mosul, in Asiatic Turkey; ori- 

ginally, costly materials of different kinds for 

which Mosul was famous in the middle ages. 
Compare muslin. 

Mososaurus, x. See Mosasaurus. 

mosque (mosk), ». [Also mosk, and formerly 
mosch, mosche, moschee, muskey (also mesquit, 
meshit, meskito, meschit, mesquita, mosquita, 
muskethe, ete: see mesquitl); < F. mosquée = 
It. moschea (> G. moschee), < Sp. mezquita = 
Pg. mesquita, < Ar. masjid, masjad, a vie) < 
sajada, prostrate oneself, pray.) A Moham- 
medan place of worship and the ecclesiasti- 
eal organization with which it is connected; 
a Mohammedan church. The architectural char- 
acter of mosques varies greatly, according as they oc- 
cupy free or cramped sites, and as in construction they 
are original foundations or adaptations of existing build- 
ings. The normal plan of the mosque is rectangular, and 
includes, besides the covered place of worship proper, an 
open cloistered court with a fountain for ablutions, and 
one or more minarets from which the faithful are sum- 
moned to prayer at stated hours. The dome, auDpore 
on pendentives, and the arch, usually pointed, of the horse- 
shoe (Suracenic) form, and springing from slender columns, 
together with elaborate and often splendidly colored sur- 


face-ornament, mainly geometrical, are features of very 
frequent occurrence, In the interior the chief decora- 


mosquito-canopy 


tion is found in numcrous hanging lamps. The direction 
of Mecca is indicated by a niche or recess, sometimes a 
mere tablet inscribed with verses from the Koran, called 


Mosque of Mehemet Ali in Cairo. 


themthrab. A class of mosques is set apart for the instruc- 
tion of young men, and with many of the larger there are 
connected hospitals and public kitchens for the benefit of 
the poor, See cuts under Moorish, mnimbar, and minaret. 


For the Sarrasyns kepe that place in greate reuerence, 
and worshyp it ryght moche in theyr maner, and haue 
made thereof theyr Muskey. 

Stir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymnage, p. 20. 


The places of most Religion amongst themselues are 
their Mosches, or Meschits: that is, their Temples and 
Houses of prayer. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 297. 


ot bl [Mahomet IT.’s] command the metropolis of the 
Eastern church was transformed into a mosch. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ixviii. 


mosquital (mus-ké’tal),a. [« mosquito + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to or produced by a mosquito: 
as, mosquital saliva. 

mosquito, musquito (mus-ké’t6), n.; pl. mos- 
quitos, mosquitoes, musquitos, musquitoes (-t6z). 
[Formerly also musketo, moschito, muskito ; =F. 
moustique, for *mousquite = G. moskite, < Sp. Pg. 
mosquito, a little gnat, dim. of mosca, a fly,< t 
musca, a fly: see Musca.) One of many different 
kinds of gnats or midges the female of which 
bites animals and draws blood. They are insects 
of the order Diptera, suborder Nemocera, and chiefly of the 


Mouth-parts of Mosquito (Cedex Prprens), enlarged. 


a, antennz; /, labrum; 9, maxillary palpus; 9s, mandibular 
Set; x, maxillary setze; dg, ligula; ¢9, labium. 


family Cultcide or gnats, though some members of related 
families, as Simulitde, are called mosquitos, the term be- 
ing applied in most parts of the world to gnats which have 
a piercing and sucking proboscis and annoy man. The 
name is said to have arisen in the West Indies, where it 
specifically designates Culex mosquito, a gnat streaked 
with silvery white and having a black proboscis. Mosqui- 
tos are commonly supposed to be so ire J tropical in- 
sects; but they swarm in summer in almost inconceivable 
numbers in arctic and cold temperate latitudes, as in Lab- 
rador, or in the region of the Red River of the N orth, and 
throughout the moist wuoded or marshy regions of Brit- 
ish America. They breed in water, and hence are most 
numerous in marshy and swampy places. The life of the 
adult insect is very brief, and ita natural food is a drop 
or ha of the juice or moisture of plants. See cut under 
gnati, 


In 66. deg. 33. min. they found it very hot, and were much 
troubled with a stinging Flie, called Muskito. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 741. 
This summer was very wet and cold (except now and 
then a hot day or two), which caused great store of mus- 
ketoes and rattle-snakes. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 104. 
Mosquito fleet. See fleet2, . 
mosquito-bar (mus-ke’té-bir), n. A mosquito- 
net. It may be a net-covered frame for a window, a net 
window-scrcen that can be rolled up or let down by means 
of pulleys, or a net canopy fora bed. 


mosquito-canopy (mus-ké’té-kan’6-pi), ». A 
covering of fine netting supported on a frame 


mosquito-canopy 


or tester and suspended over a bed as a protec- 

tion inst insects. 

mosquito-curtain (mus-k6’t6-kér’tan), n. 
Same as mosquito-net. 

mosquito-hawk (mus-ké’t6-hak), nm. 1. A 

dragon-fly. The name applies to any of these insects 


in the United States, from their preying upon mosquitos 
and other gnats. This habit is so well marked that 


Mosquito-hawk (Ca/opteryx aptcads's), natural size. 


propositions have been made for the artificial prop tion 
and protection of dragon-flies as a means of relief from 
mosquitos in places where the latter are exceptionally 
numerous. 


2. The night-hawk, a caprimulgine bird, Chor- 
deiles popetue, or some other species of the same 
genus. 

mosquito-net (mus-ké’td-net), nm. A screen or 
covering of plain lace, coarse gauze, or mos- 
quito-netting, used as a protection against 
mosquitos and other insects. 
mosquito-netting (mus-k6’té-net’ing), . A 
coarse fabric with large open meshes, used for 
mosquito-bars, etc. The most common kind is a sort 
of fenae of which the warp has single-threaded strands 
and the weft strands of two loosely twisted threads hold- 
ing the thread of the warp between them. 

moss! (més),”. [(a) Early mod. E. also mosse ; 
< ME. mos, ¢ AS. *mos (not found in this form) 
= MD. mos, also mosch, mosse, moss, mold, D. 
mos, moss, = MLG. mos = OHG. MHG. mos, G. 
moos = Icel. most = Sw. mossa = Dan. mos, 
moss; akin to (b) E. dial. mese, < ME. *mese, < 
AS. meds = OHG. mios, MHG. G. mies, moss 
(the two series of forms being related phoneti- 
eaily like loss, n., and lese2, leese1, v.); akin to 
L. muscus (> It. Sp. musco = Pr. mossa = OF. 
muiz, mousse, F. mousse, the Pr. and F. forms 
prob. in part from OHG.), moss; cf. W. mwsieg, 
micsicgl, mwswn, moss; OBulg. miéhi = Bulg. 
muh = Serv. mah = Bohem. Pol. mech = Russ. 
mokhii (>) Hung. moh), moss. Cf. moss2.] 1. A 
small herbaceous plant of the natural order 
Musci, with simple or branching stems and nu- 


Fertile Plant of the Moss Baréula brachyphyiia. 

a, the capsule with the operculum and calyptra;: 4, the capsule 
with the operculum ; c, transverse section of the leaf; d, the apex of 
the leaf; ¢, part of the annulus; /, part of the annulus and the peris- 
tome, with a few spores above ; g, leaf, in the axil of which are to be 
seen the antheridia and paraphyses; A, antheridium and paraphysis. 


merous general] 


moss! (més), v. 
nN. 


moss? (més), n. 


moss?}, n. 


moss-agate (més’ag’at), n. 


narrow leaves: usually ap- moss-animalcule (més ’an-i-mal’kil), n. 
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Iceland moss, club-moss, rock-moss, coral-moss, 
etc., and sometimes smal! matted phanero- 
gams, as Pyxidanthera. 


Paul primus heremita had parroked hym-selue, 
That no man myghte se hym for muche mos and leues. 
: Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 18. 


And on the stone that still doth turn about 
There groweth no moase. 
Wyatt, How to Use the Court. 


Moss groweth chiefly upon ridges of houses, tiled or 
thatched, and upon the crests of walls. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 537. 


The short moss that on the trees is found. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, iii. 


2. Money: in allusion to the proverb, ‘‘a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss.” Slang. | Anima] 
mosses, the moss-animalcules or Bryvozoa.— Black moss, 
Same as long-moss.— Bog-moss. See Sphagnum.—Cana- 
-moss, & lichen, Parmelia perlata, used in dyeing.— 
ylon moss, a seaweed, Gracillaria lichenoides, of Cey- 
lon and the Indian archipelago, similar to Irish moss, 
and used in immense quantities by the inhabitants of 
those islands and the Chinese. Also called Jaffna moss 
and agar-agar.— Clubfoot moss. Same as clth-moss,— 
Corsican moss, an esculent seaweed, Plocaria Helmin- 
thochorton.— Cup-moss, 2 name of various specics of 
lichens, particularly of the genera Lecanora and Cladonia. 
— Feather-m a name sometimes given to some of the 
larger species of Hypnum.— Florida moss, Same as long- 
moss.—Flowering moss, the Pyridanthera barbulata, a 
prostrate and creeping evergreen plant of the pine-barrens 
of New Jersey, having small leaves and numerous white 
or rose-colored flowers.— Fork-moss, a name sometimes 
applied to certain species of Dicranum.— Golden moss, 
See Leskea.— Hair-moss, Same as haircap-moss.— Ice- 
land moss, a lichen, Cetraria Islandica, so called from its 
abundance in Iceland, where it is used as a food and to 
some extent as a medicine. Before use it requires to be 
steeped for several hours to rid it of a bitter principle, 
after which it is boiled to form a jelly, which is mixed with 
milk or wine, or it may be reduced to powder and used as 
an ingredient in cake and bread. In Germany it is used for 
dressing the warp of webs in the loom. It is also mixed 
with pulp for sizing paper in the vat. See Cetrarta.— Idle 
moss, a name of various pendulous tree-lichens, particu- 
larly Venea barbata.— Indian moss, 8 garden name for 
Saxifraga hypnoides.—Irish moss, a senweed, Chondrus 
gp See carrageen.— Irish-moss ale, ale of which 
Irish moss or carrageen forms an ingredient. It is sup- 
posed to be potent in some diseases. — Jaffna moss. Same 
as Ceylon moss.— Long moss. Sce long-moss.— New Or- 
leans moss. Same as long-moss.— Scale-moss. See Jun- 
ermanniaces.— Spanish moss. Same as long-moss.— 
ee-moss, 2 name for various species of Lycopodium, 
particularly L. dendroideum.— Water-moss. See Fonti- 
nalis. (See also beard-moss, black-moss, reindeer-moss.) 
[< ME. mossen, mosen ; < moss}, 
I. trans. To cover with moss. 
Do clay uppon, and moae it alle aboute. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 74. 
Under an oak whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 105. 


II.+ éntrans. To become mossy; gather moss. 
Selden moseth the marbleston that men ofte treden. 
Piers Plowman (A), x. 101. 


Syldon mossyth the stone 
That oftyn ys tornnyd & wende. 
Book of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 89. 


[< ME. moss, mos, < AS. mos 
(moss-), & swamp, = . mose, & Swamp, bog, 
sink, kitchen-sink, = OHG. MHG. mos, G. moos 
= Icel. mosi = Sw. mosse, mdsse = Dan. mose, 
& swamp; akin to BK. mire, < ME. mire, myre, 
< Iceel. myrr, myrt = Sw. myra = Dan. myre, 
myr = OHG. mios, MHG. G. mies, a swamp (see 
mire!); prob. orig. ‘a place overgrown with 
moss,’ derived from ne partly confused with 
moss!,] A swamp or bog; specifically, a peat- 
bog or a tract of such bogs; also, peat. 

Sone in a moss entryt are thai, 

That had wele twa myle lang of breid, 


Out our that moss on fute thai yeid. 
Barbour, xix. 738. (Jamieson.) 


We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
That lie between us and our hame. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 


It (the road] went over rough boulders, so that a man 
had to leap from one to anather, and through soft bottoms 
where the moss came nearly to the knee. 

R, L. Stevenson, Merry Men. 


An erroneous form of morse}, 

The mosses teeth, all kinds of Furrs, and wrought Iron 
do here sell to much profit. Sandys, Travailes, p. 67. 
A kind of agate 
containing brown or black moss-like dendritic 
forms, due to the oxids of manganese or iron 
distributed through the mass. Also called 
dendrachate. 


moss-alcohol (més’al’k6-hol),. See alcohol, 1. 
moss- 


A moss-ani- 


A 


(més’an‘i-mal), n. 
maleule. 


plied to a matted mass of such plants growing bryozoan or polyzoan: so called from the mossy 


together; also, in popular use, any small 


appearance of some of them, especially the 


eryptogamic plant, particularly a lichen: as, phylactolematous polyzoans, translating the 


moss-owl 


scientific name Bryozoa. 
moss-coral, moss-polyp. See Polyzoa. 
mossback (més’bak), n. 1. A large and old 
fish, as a bass: so called by anglers, in allusion 
to the growth of seaweed, etc., which may be 
found on its back.—2. In U. S. politics, ono 
attached to antiquated notions; an extreme 
conservative. [Slang.]—3. In the southern 
United States, during the civil war, one who 
hid himself to avoid conscription. ([Slang. 
moss-bass (més’bas), n. The large-mouthed 
black-bass, Micropterus salmoides, a centrar- 
choid fish. [{Indiana, U. 8.] 
mossberry (més’ber‘i), ».; pl. mossberries (-iz). 
See cranberry, 1. 
moss-box (més’boks), n. A kind of huge stuff- 
ing-box used in a method of sinking shafts in- 
vented by M. J. Chaudron, a Belgian engineer, 
for preventing water from entering at the bot- 
tom of the tubing. It consists of flanged rings ar- 
ranged to form an annular box, in which moss is placed 
to form a pecking and compressed by the weight of the su- 
erincumbent tubing, thus permanently stopping the in- 
ow of water from upper strata which would otherwise de- 
scend outside the tubing and enter the pit at the bottom. 
mossbunker (més’ bung-kér), n. [Also moss- 
bonker, mossbanker, massbanker, marshbunker, 
marshbanker, morsebonker, morsbunker, mouse- 
bunker, ete., and abbr. bunker, in earlier form 
marsbancker (1679), < D. marsbanker, the scad or 
horse-mackerel, Caranx trachurus, which an-. 
nually visits the shores of northern Europe in 
immense schools, and swims at the surface in 
much the same manner as the mossbunker— 
this name being transferred by the Dutch of 
New York to the fish now so called (it occurs so 
applied, in the form masbank, in a Dutch poem 
by Jacob Steedman in 1661). The D. marsbanker 
(Gronovins, 1754) is not in the dictionaries. 
Its formation is not clear; appar. < mars, a 
earls pack (or mas, a mass, crowd), + bank, 
ank, + -er (= E. -er1); prob. in allusion to its 
appearance in schools.] The menhaden, Bre- 
voortia tyrannus. See cut under Brevoortia. 
This bay [New York] swarms with fish, both large and 
small, whales, tunnies, . . . and a sort of herring called 
the marsbanckers. 


Dankers and Sluyter, Voyage to New York, 1679 (tr. in 1867 
(for Coll. Long Island Hist. Soc., I. 100). 


He saw the duyvel, in the shape of a huge mossa-bunker, 
seize the sturdy Anthony by the leg, and drag him beneath 
the waves. Irving, Knickerbocker (ed. Grolier), II. 223. 


moss-campion (mdés’kam’pi-on), n. A dwarf 
tufted moss-like plant, with purple flowers, Si- 
lene acaulis. It is found in high northern latitudes, ex- 
tending southward on the higher mountains. 
moss-capped (més’kapt),a. Capped orcovered 
with moss. 
moss-cheeper (més’ché’pér), n. The titlark. 
[Seotch. } 
In descending the Urioch hill, I found the nest of a tit- 
lark, or moss-cheeper. 
Fleming, Tour in Arran. (Jamieson.) 


Also moégs-animal, 


moss-clad (més’klad), a. Clad or covered with 
moss. Lord Lyttelton. 

moss-coral (més’kor’al), n. Same as moss-ani- 
malcule. 


moss-crops on aaa n. The cotton-grass, 
a DOE vA plant. See cotton-grass and Erio- 
phorum. [Local], Seotch.] 
moss-duck (més’duk), ». See duck2, 
mossel (mos’el), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of morsel. 
moss-grown (més’gro6n), a. 
moss. 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 


Steeples and moss-grown towers. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ffi. 1. 88, 


moss-hags (més’hagz), n. pl. Dead peat, dried 
up and more or less blown away, or washed 
away by the rain, so as to leave a curiously 
irregular surface, over which it is hardly pos- 
sible to walk with safety. [Scotch.] 
mosshead (més’hed), ». The hooded mergan- 
ser, Lophodytes cucullatus. [South Carolina. } 
The colored women often use a large bunch of “Florida 
moss,” Tillandsia usneoides, as a cushion for the heavy 
loads they carry on their heads, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that mosshead was suggested by this practice, ra- 


ther than by any direct resemblance to moss in the bird’s 
crest. G. Trumbull, Bird Names (1888), p. 75. 


mossiness (més’i-nes), n. The state of being 
mossy, or overgrown with moss. 

moss-locust (m6s‘l6’kust), n. See locust2. 

mosso (mos’s6), a. [It., pp. of muovere, move: 
see move.] In music, rapid: as, pit mosso, more 
rapid; meno mosso, less rapid. 

moss-owl (mé6s’oul), n. dialectal form of 
mouse-owl, [Scotch.] 


Overgrown with 


moss-pink ; 

moss-pink (més’pingk), ». A plant, Phlor sub- 
ulata, found on the rocky hills of the central 
United States, and often cultivated for its 
handsome pink-purple flowers. 

moss-polyp (inos’pol’ip), x. Same as moss-ani- 
malcule. 

moss-rake (mos‘rak), n. A kind of rake used 
in gathering Irish moss, Chondrus crispus. 

moss-rose (mos’roz),. <A beautiful cultivated 
rose, so named from its moss-like ealyx. It is 
considered a variety of the cabbage-rose. 

moss-rush (mos‘rush), xn. An Old World species 
of rush, growing on peaty land: same as goose- 
corn. 

moss-trooper (m6s’tré’pér), n. One of a num- 
ber of men who troop or range over the mosses 
or bogs (compare bog-trotter): applied specifi- 
cally to the marauders who infested the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland in former times. 

A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 


And round the hall, right merrily, 
In mimic foray rode. Scott, L. of L. M., i. 19. 


The moss-trocpers of Connecticut. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 306. 
moss-trooping (més’tré’ping), a. Having the 
habits of a moss-trooper. 
A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 
As e’er couched border lance by knee. 
Scott, L, of L. M., £ 21. 
moss-wood (més’ wid), x. Trunks and stumps of 
trees frequently found in morasses. Halliwell. 
mossy (m0s’i), a. [Early mod. E. also moasie, 
and with single s (as in ME. mos), also mosy, 
mosie, moosie, moocie, ete., dial. mosy, mosey; < 
moss! + -y1.] 1. Overgrown with moss; abound- 
ing with moss. 
We are both old, and may be spar'd, a pair 
Of fruitless trees, mosme and withered trunks. 
Shirley (and Fletcher 7), Coronation, fi. 1. 
A violet by a mossy stone. Wordsworth, Lucy. 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom. O. W. Holmes, The Last Leaf. 
2. Like moss. Specifically—(a) Hairy; rough. (d) 
Downy. Levins. 
Incipiens barba, a younge moocie bearde. Elyot, 1559. 
(c) Mealy. (d) Moldy. [In these specific senses mostly 
prov. Eng. or Scotch, and usually mozy. } 
most (most),a.andn. [< ME. most, mast, ¢ AS. 
mest = OS. mést = OFries. mast = D. meest = 
MLG. mést, meist = OHG. MHG. G. meist = 
Ieel. mestr = Sw. Dan. mest = Goth. maists, 
most; superl. going with more and mo, com- 
par.: see more!.] I, a. 1. Greatest in size or 
extent; largest: superlative of much or mickle 
in its original sense ‘great,’ ‘large.’ 
They slepen til that it was prime large, 


The moste part, but it were Canace. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, lL. 354. 


Hit wern the fayrest of forme & of face als, 
The nost & the myriest that maked wern euer. 
Aliiterative Poems (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 254. 
2t. Greatest in age; oldest.— 3+. Greatest in 
rank, position, or importance; highest; chief. 
Thanne Goddard was sikerlike 


Under God the moste swike [traitor] 
That eure in erthe shaped was. Havelok, 1, 422. 


But thou art thy moste Enemy. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 190. 


Chese yow a wyf in short tyme atte leste 
Born of the gentilleste and of the meste 
Of al this lond. Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 75. 


Feith, hope, & charite, nothing colde; 
‘he mooste of hem is charite. 
Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 117. 


So both agreed that this their bridale feast 

Should for the Gods in Proteus house be made; 

To which they all repayr’d, both most and least. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 9. 
4. Greatest in amount, degree, or intensity: 

superlative of much. 

Thou hast lore thin cardinals at thi meste nede. 

Flemish Insurrection (Child's Ballads, VI. 273). 


T had most need of blessing. Shak., Macbeth, il. 2. 32. 


5. Greatest in number; numerous beyond 
others; amounting to a considerable majority: 
superlative of many: used before nouns in the 
plural. 
Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness. 
Prov. xx. 6. 
He thinks most sorts of learning flourished among them 


Pope. 
For the most part, mostly; principally. : 
.n. 1, The greatest or greater number: in 
this sense plural. 
Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein moat of his 
mighty works were done. Mat. xi. 20. 


He has his health and ampler strength indeed 
Than most have of hisage. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 415. 
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2. Greatest value, amount, or advantage; ut- 
most extent, degree, or effect. 

A covetous man makes the most of what he has and can 
get. Sir R. L' Estrange. 
At most, or at the most, at the utmost extent; at fur- 
thest ; at the outside. 


Within this hour at mast 
I will advise you. Shak., Macbeth, fii. 1. 128. 


They [the works of the great poets] have only been read 
as the multitude read the stars, a? most astrolugically, not 


astrononically. Thoreau, Walden, p. 118. 
Least and mostt. See /eas#!.—To make the most of. 
See makel., 


most (most), adv. [< ME. most, mast, ¢ AS. 
méést, adv., orig. neut. of m@st, a.: see most, a.] 
1. In the greatest or highest or in a very great 
or high degree, quantity, or extent; mostly; 
chiefly; principally. 
Thy soverein temple wol I most honouren 
Of any place. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 1549. 
Women are most fools when they think they ‘re wisest. 
Beau. and Fl, Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 


Those nearest the king, and most his favourites, were 
courtiers and prelates. Milton. 
He for whose only sake, 
Or most for his, such toils I undertake. 
Dryden, Aneid, 1. 859. 
2. Used before adjectives and adverbs to form 
a superlative phrase, as more is to form a com- 
parative: as, most vile; most wicked; most illus- 


trious; most rapidly. Like more with comparatives, 
it was formerly often used supertluously with superlatives: 
thus, moet boldest, dearest, heaviest, worst, etc. See more}, 


For whan his semblant is moste clere, 
Than is he moste derke in his thought. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., ii. 


For in the wynter season the fowler spedyth not but in 
the moost hardest and coldest weder; whyche is grevous. 
Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fyashynge, p. 4. 


This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
Shak., J. C., iil 2. 187. 
Most an-endt. See an end. 

-most. [An altered form, by confusion with 
most, of ME. -mest, ¢ AS. -mest, adouble superl. 
suffix, < -ma (= L. -mus), as in forma, first, for- 
mer, + -est (E. -est1), as in fyrst, first.] A dou- 
ble superlative suffix associated with -more, a 
comparative suffix, now taken as a suffixal form 
of most, as used in forming superlatives, as in 
foremost, hindmost, uppermost, utmost, inmost, 
topmost, ete. Compare -more}. 

moste!t, mostent, v. Middle English forms of 


musth, 
A Middle English form of 


moste?+, a. and n. 
moist. 
mostly (mést’li), adv. For the greatest part; 
for the most part; chiefly; mainly; generally. 
This image of God, namely natural reason, if totally or 


mostly defaced, the right of government doth cease. 
Bacon. 


My little productions are mostly satires and lampoons on 
particular people. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 
mosto (mos’to), nm. [= Sp. Pg. It. mosto, <¢ L. 
mustum: see must2, n.] ust ; specifically, & 
reparation used for ‘‘doctoring” wines of in- 
erior quality: same as doctor, 6. 
mostourt, ». A Middle English form of moist- 
Ure, 
mostwhatt (most’hwot), adv. 
part 


For the most 


For all the rest do most-what fare amis. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, L. 757. 
See mossy. 
mot!+, n. An obsolete form of motel. 
mot2 (mot), ». [< F. mot = Pr. mot = Sp. Pg. 
mote = It. motto (> E. motto), a word, motto, < 
ML. muttum, a word, L. a mutter, a grunt, <¢ 
L. muttire, mutire, mutter: see mutier.] 14. A 
word; a motto. 
God hath not onely graven 
On the brass Tables of swift-turning Heav'n 
His sacred Mot. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weekg, il., The Columnes. 


2:°(F. pron. m6). A saying, especially a brief 
and forcible or witty saying; abon-mot. ([Re- 
cent. } 
But, in fact, Descartes himself was author of the mot 
—‘'My theory of vortices is a philosophical romance.” 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
mot? (mot), ». [< ME. mote, mot,< OF. mot, 
a note of a horn (another use of mot, a word), 
< L. muttum, a murmur, grunt: see mot2.) A 
note on the bugle, hunting-horn, or the like; 
also, a note in the musical notation for such 
instruments. 
Strakande ful stoutly mony stif motez. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1364. 


Three mots on this bugle will, Iam assured, bring round, 
at our need, a jolly band of yonder honest yeomen. 
Scott, Ivanhoe, x1. 


mosy, 2. 


mote 


mot4 (mot), x. [See moat!.] 1. Anobsolete or 
dialectal form of moat.—2. A mark for players 
at quoits. Hallitcell. 2 
motacil (mot’a-sil), 2. [= F. motacille = Sp. 
motacilla = Pg. motacilla, < L. motacilla, the 
white water-wagtail, ¢ motus (with dim. suffix) 
pp. of movere, move: see move. The L. word 
is commonly explained as lit. ‘wagtail,’ as if 
irreg. ¢ L. motare, move (freq. of movere, move), 
+ *cilla, assumed to mean ‘tail.’] A wagtail. 
See Motacilla. 
Motacilla (m6-ta-sil’&), n.  [NL.,< L. motacil- 
la, the white water-wagtail: see motacil.} A 
enus of chiefly Old World oscine passerine 
irds, typical of the family Motacillide or wag- 
tails. The name has been used with great latitude and 
little discrimination for many small singing birds of all 
a of the world, as the true Sylvtide or Old World war- 
lers, various Muactcapide or Old World flycatchers, many 
of the American Sylricolid@ or wood-warblers, and for all 
the Motacillide, including the pipits or titlarks of the 
subfamily Anthine. It is now restricted to the black- 
and-white or pied wagtails, as M. alba, of lithe form, with 
massed coloration of black, white, and ashy, long vibratile 
tail of twelve weak narrow feathers, pointed wings whose 
tip is formed by the first three primaries, and whose inner 
secondaries are Jong and flowing, and long slender feet 
without specially lengthened or straightened hind claws. 
There are many species, wey distributed in Europe, 
Asia, and other parts of the Old World, one or two of which 
sometimes straggle to America. Thus, M. alba has been 
found in Greenland and . ocularts in California. 


Motacillidw (m6-ta-sil’i-dé), . pl. ([NL., < 
Motacilia + -ide.] A oe of oscine birds of 
the order Passeres, typified by the genus Mota- 
cilla; the wagtails. The bill is shorter than the head, 
straight, slender, acute, and notched; the primaries are 
nine in number; the inner secondaries are lengthened ; 
the feet are long and slender, with scutellate tarsi and 
usually long and straightened claw ; and the tail is usually 
as long as the wings. The Motacillide are small insec- 
tivorous birds of terrestrial habits, resembling larks(Alau- 
did@) in some respects, but widely separated by the lami- 
niplantation of the podotheca. Two subfamilies are gen- 
erally recognized, Motacilling and Anthine, or 
proper and pipits or titlarks. 

Motacillinse (m6’ta-si-li’né), n. pl. [« Mota- 
cilla + -ine.] 1. The Motacillide as a sub- 
family of some other family, as Sylviide.— 2, 
A subfamily of Motacillide. It contains the wag- 
tails proper as distinguished from the pipits or Anthina, 
having the ahr of the wing formed by the first three 
primaries, the tai] as long as the wing or longer, and the 
coloration either pied with black and white or varied with 
yellow and green. There are some 50 species, chiefly of 
two leading genera Motacilla and Budytes. See wagtait. 

motacilline (m6-ta-sil’in), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the Motacilline. 

motationt (m0-ta’shon),”. [<« LL. motatio(n-), 
< L. motare, keep moving, freq. of movere, move: 
see move.] The act of moving; mobility. Bat- 
ley, 1731. 

motatorious (m6-taé-t6’ri-us), a. (« LL. mota- 
tor, a mover, ¢ L. motare, pp. motatus, move: 
see motation.) Vibratory; mobile: said of 
the legs of an insect or arachnid which, on 
alighting, has the habit of moving them rapid- 
ly, keeping the body in a constant state of vi- 
bration. This habit is found especially among 
certain long-legged spiders and crane-flies. 

Motazilite (mo-taz’i-lit), n. [From an Arabic 
word meaning ‘to separate.’] One of a numer- 
ous and powerful sect of Mohammedan hereties, 
who to a great extent denied predestination, 
holding that man’s actions were entirely within 
the control of his own will. They held extremely 
heretical opinions with reference to the quality or attri- 
butes of Deity. They appeared a few geuerations after 
Mohammed, and became one of the most important and 
dangerous sects of heretics in Islam. 

mote! (mot), ». [Formerly also moat; <« ME. 
mot (dat. mote), < AS. mot, a particle, atom, 
= D. mot, dust; ef. D. moet, a knob, speck, 
mark; Sp. mota, a bur in cloth. Cf. moati.] 
1. Asmall particle, as of dust visible in a ray 
of sunlight; anything very small. 

As thikke as motes in the sonne-beame. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 12. 
Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye? at. vii. 3. 
These Eels did lie on the top of that water, as thick as 
motes are said to bein the sun. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 159. 
2+. A stain; a blemish. 
Mote ne spot is non in the. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 763. 
3. An imperfection in wool.—4. The stalk of a 
plant. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—5. A match 
or squib with which, before the introduction of 
the safety-fuse, it was customary to ignite the 
charge in blasting. 

mote? (mot), v. [< ME. mote, mot (pret. moste), 
«AS. *mdtan (pres. mot, pret. moste ; not found 
in inf.) = OS. motan, pres. mot = OFries. pres, 


mote 


mot, pret. moste = MD. D. moeten = MLG. 
moten, LG. moten = OHG. muozen, MHG. miie- 
zen, G. mtissen = Goth. mdtan, gamotan (pres. 
mot, pret. gamoste), be obliged; relations doubt- 
ful. The word remains only in the pret. (and 
now also pres.) must, and in the archaic subj. 
mote.} 1. May; might: chiefly in the sub- 
ques: as, 80 mole it be. [Archaic.]— 2}. 
ust. See mustl, 
Yit mot he doon bothe right to poore and ryche, 


Al be that hire estaat be nat yliche. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 388. 


At last their wayes so fell, that they mote part. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. iii. 62. 


mote}, n. and v. An obsolete form of moot!. 

mote*t, ». An obsolete form of moat. 

mote5},». [ME.,< L. motus, motion, < movere, 
pp. motus,move: see more; cf. motion.}] Motion. 


The residue is the mene mote for the same day and the 
same houre. Chaucer, Astrolabe, fi. 44. 


mote-bellt (mot’bel), ». A bell used to summon 
people to a moot or court. 
moted (m0’ted), a. [< motel + -ed2.] Contain- 
ing motes; abounding in motes. 
And the old swallow-haunted barns — 
prow D gebled long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams. 
Whittier, Witch’s Daughter. 
moteless (mot’les), a. [< ME. moteles; < motel 
+ -less.] 1. Free of motes. 


In this moteless air were placed test-tubes. 
The American, IV. 298. 


2. Spotless; without blemish. 
That moteles meyny may neuer remwe, 


Fro that maskelez mayster neuer-the-les. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 898. 


moteling (m6t’ling),. [< motel + -ling].] A 
little mote; something very small. 
A cloud of Moatiings hums 


Above our heads. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if., The Vocation. 


Motella (m9-tel’é), ». [NL., < F. motelle, the 
eel-pout (cf. mustelle, the whistlefish); < L. 
mustela, a fish, the eel-pout: see Mustela.] A 
genus of gadoid fishes; the a They are 
of small size, with elongate body, small es, two dorsal 
fins, and one anal. There are several species, of various 
seas, as M. mustela. 

moteret, v. A Middle English form of mutter. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 30. 

motet (m0-tet’), n. [Also motett, mottett; = F. 
motet == Sp. Pg. motete, < It. mottetto (ML. mo- 
tetum), @ motet, dim. of motio, a word, saying: 
see mot?2, motto.) In music: (a) A vocal com- 
postion in somewhat strict polyphonic style, 

aving a Biblical or similar prose text, and in- 
tended to be Sung in a church service. Origi- 
nally the motet was designed as a contrast to the plain- 
song of the remainder of the service, and probably it 
often possessed something of the graceful intricacy of 
the madrigal. The earliest motets date from about 1300. 
The use of an instrumental accompaniment is usually 
limited, and often avoided altogether. (5) Any vocal 
work in harmony intended for use in a church 
service; ananthem. Strictly speaking, a motet is in 
medieval ae and an anthem in modern style; but the 
distinction is often ignored. 

motettist (m6-tet’ ist), ». [< motet, motett, + 
-ist.] A composer or singer of motets. 

motetus (mo-té’tus), n. [ML., also motetum.] 
In medieval music, a middle voice or voice-part ; 


@ mean. 
moth! (méth), ». [< ME. mothe, moththe, < 


AS. moththe = MD. motte, D. mot = MLG. LG. 
mutte = MHG. motile, matte, G. motte = Icel. 
motti, a moth, = Sw. moti, a moth; also E. dial. 
mought, < ME. moughte, mowghte, moughthe, < 
AS. mohthe. Perhaps akin to mad?, made?, 
whence maddock, mawk, a sche ie The forms 
are somewhat discordant; perhaps two or more 
orig. diff. words are involved.] 1. A nocturnal 
or crepuscularlepidopterous insect; a member of 
the order idoptera and suborder Heterocera. 
Moths resemble butterflies, but for the most part fly by 
night instead of by day, and their antenne, though exhibit- 
ing great diversity of size and shape, are not rhopalocerous 
or clubbed at the end like those of butterflies. There are 
many families and very numerous genera and species. 
Aside from numberless ific names, moths are distin- 
ished by the leading families under English names. 
wk-moths are % and related families; butterfly 
hawk- moths, Uraniida(various popularnames),Zygenida; 
clear-winged hawk-moths, geriide ; swift-moths, Hepia- 
lide ; lappet-moths or silkworm-moths, Bombycide ; tiger- 
moths, Areitide; lackey-moths, Lithoside; rustic moths, 
Noctuide ; geometrid moths, Geometridae ; meal-moths, 
Pyraltida@ ; \eaf-rolling moths, Tortricid@ ; ermine-moths, 
Y. fide; leaf-mining moths, Tinetde; plume-moths, 
Alucitide (or Pter The tineids include the va- 
rious small moths injurious to carpets and other woolen 
fabrics. The smaller moths, of several families, are often 
collectively designated Mie b ra. Various small 
white mealy moths are called millers. See the above 


moth-b 


moth-ci 
moth-eat (méth’ét), v. t. 


mothed (métht), a. 


mother! (mutu’ér), n. 
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names, and cuts under sphinx, Bombyx, Cidaria, Eacles, 

Carpocapsa, and Agrotis. 

An vnredy reue thi residue shal spene, 

That menye moththe was maister ynne, in a mynte-while. 
Prers Plowman (C), xiii. 216. 


2. Any larva that destroys woolen fabrics.— 8. 
Figuratively, one who or that which gradually 
and silently eats, consumes, or wastes anything. 


If I be left behind, 
A moth of peace, and he go to the war. 
Shak., Othello, i. 8. 257. 


Bee-hawk moth. See bee-hawk.— Buffalo moth, a popu- 
Tar misnomer of the dermestid beetle Anthrenus scrophu- 
larie, derived from the brown hairy humped larva. See 
cuts under Anthrenus and carpet-beetle.— Death’s-head, 
eorvonts emperor, harlequin moth. See the qualify- 
ing words. — berry moth. See grape1.— Hebrew- 
: mo See Hebrew.—Honeycomb moth. 
ee 


moth}, x. An obsolete variant of motel. 


Festucco (It. ), a little sticke, a fease-straw, a tooth-picke, 
a moth, a little beame. 0. 


A moth it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 112, 

ht (méth’blit), x. A homopterous in- 
sect of the genus Aleurodes or family Aleurodi- 
de: so called from their resemblance to moths 
and the injury they do to plants. They are re- 
lated to the coccids or scale-insects, and to the 
aphids or plant-lice. 
(méth’si-ka’di), n. A homopter- 
ous insect of the family Flutide ; a flatid. 
To eat or prey upon, 
as a moth eats a garment: only in the past 
participle. 

Ruine and neglect have so moatheaten her [the town of 
Fettipore] as at this day she lies prostrate, and become the 
object of danger and ere 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 61. 
[< moth + -ed2.] Moth- 


eaten. [Rare.] 


Shredded perfume, like a cloud 
From closet long to quiet vowed, 
With mothed and dropping arras hung. 
Browning, Paracelsus. 


mothent(méth’n),a. [< moth + -en2.] Fullof 


moths; moth-eaten. 


We rake not up olde, mouldie, and mothen parchmentes 
to seeke our progenitours’ names. 
Fulke against Allen (1580), p. 125. 
(With th for orig. d, as 
also in father; <« ME. moder (gen. moder), ¢ AS. 
modor, moder, moddor ( he modor, dat. méder) = 
OS. modar, muoder = OF ries. méder = D. moeder, 
moer = MLG. moder, LG. moder, mor = OHG. 
MHG. muoter, G. mutter =Icel. médhir = Sw. 
Dan. moder (not found in Goth., where the word 
for ‘mother’ was aithei and for ‘father’ atta) = 
Olr. mathir, Ir. Gael. mathair = L. mdter (matr-) 
(>It. Sp. Pg. madre = Pr. maire = OF. mere, F. 
mére) =Gr. uitnp, Dorie uétnp = OBulg. mati = 
Russ. mati = Lith. mote = Pol. matka (with 
dim. term. -ka) = OPers. mdta, Pers. mdder = 
Skt. mata (stem matar), mother; a general In- 
do-Eur. word (though absent in Gothic and mod. 
W.), with appar. suffix -tar, of agent, from a 
root usually taken to be yY ma, Skt. md, mea- 
sure or make; but this is conjectural. Cf. mat- 
ter, from the same ult. root.} 1. A woman in 
relation to her child; female parent: also used 
of female animals in relation to their offspring. 
Thus brought merlyn the measagers of the kynge to 
his moder place. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 380. 


rah was the modur son 
To the kyrk with him can fare. 
Robin Hood and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 5). 


Ladies! thou, Paris, mov'st my laughter, 
They ‘re deities ev'ry mother’s daughter. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 258. (Davies.) 
2. That which has given birth to anything; 
source of anything; generatrix. 
Alas, por country! ... Itcannot 


Be our , but our grave. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 166. 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence. Muton, P. R., iv. 240. 
3. A familiar appellation or term of address of 
an old or elderly woman. 

But, mother, I did not come to hear Mr. Rochester’s for- 
tune; I came to hear my own. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xix. 
4. A title sometimes given to an abbess, and 
to other women holding an important position 
in religious or semi-religious institutions. 

Why should these ladies stay so long? They must come 
this way; I know the queen employs ‘em not; for the rev- 
erend mother sent me word they would all be for the gar- 
den. Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 2. 
5. A hysterical malady. 


O, how this mother swells up toward my heart! 
Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 56. 


mother! (mufH’ér), v. t. 


mother? (mu?fH’ér), 7. 


mother? (muTH’ér), ». i. 


mother? (muru’ér), 7. 


mother-cask (muTH’ér-kask), n. 


mother-cell (mu?fH’ér-sel), 7. 
mother-cloves (mufH’ér-kl6vz),». See clove. 
mother-count 


mothe 


mothe 


mother-in-law (muTH’ ér-in-14/), n. 


mother-in-law 


The mother is a pestilent, wilful, troublesome sickness, 
Middleton, Michaelmas ‘erm, iii. 1. 


6+. The thickest plate, forming the body or 
principal part, of the astrolabe. 


The moder of thin Astrelabie is the thikkeste plate, 
perced with a large hole, that resseyvyth in hir wombe 
the thynne plates compowned for diverse clymatz, and 
thi riet shapen in manere of a net or of a webbe of a loppe. 

haucer, Astrolabe, i. 3. 


Artificial mother. See brooder.— tion of the 
Mother of God. See congregation.— mother’s 
son, all, without exception. (Colloq.]— Mother Carey’s 
chicken. See chicken|.— Mother 8 g0OKe, See 
goose.— Mother church. See church.— Mother of eels, 


a lycodoid fish, Zoarces a Wlaris, more commonly known 
as cel-pout.— Mother of , & title given to the Virgin 
Mary.— Mother of h , the allice. [Prov. Eng.}— 
Mother of the maids, the chief of the ladies of honor at 
the English court.— Mother of the mawkins. See mal- 


kin.— Mother’s mark, a birth-mark ; a strawberry-mark, 
mole, or other nevus. 

[< motherl, n.] To 
be or act as a mother to; treat in a motherly 
fashion. 


The queen... 
child. 


would have mothered another body's 
Howell, Hist. Eng., p. 170. 


I mothered all his daughters when 
Their mother’s life cut short. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVTII. 829. 
(Altered, by confusion 
with mother1, from *mudder,< MD. modder, mud, 
dregs, lees, D. moer = MLG. moder, moer, dregs, 
lees, LG. moder (> G. moder, also mutter) = Dan. 
Sw. mudder, mud, mold; akin to mud, q. v.] 
1. Dregs; lees. 
Near a Nymph with an Urn, that divides the High-way, 
And into a Puddle throws Mother of Tea. 
Prior, Down-Hall, st. 15. 
2. A stringy, mucilaginous substance which 
forms in vinegar during the acetous fermenta- 
tion, and the presence of which sets up and 


hastens this kind of fermentation. It is produced 
bf a plant, Mycoderma aceti, the germs of which, like those 
of the yeast-plant, exist in the atmosphere. 


Unhappily the bit of mother from Swift’s vinegar- barrel 
has had strength enough to sour all the rest (of Carlyle's 
characteristics]. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 124. 
[< mother2, n.] To 
become concreted, as the thick matter of li- 
quors; become mothery. 

They oint their (sheep’s} naked limbs with mothered oil. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iii, 683. 
Same as mauther. 


A sling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter. 
Tusser, Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. (Latham.) 
The cask in 
which acetous fermentation is carried on in the 
manufacture of vinegar. 
See cell. 


(muPH’ér-kun’tri), nm. 1. A 
country which has sent colonies to other coun- 
tries: used in speaking of it in relation to 
its colonies.— 2. One’s native country.—3. A 
sparipad a the mother or producer of anything. 

rhood (mufuH’ér-hid), n. (ME. *moder- 
hod, moderhede ; < mother! + -hood.] The state 
of being a mother. 


Mother-Hubbard (mutn’ér-hub’iird), n. A 


loose full gown worn by women: so named 
from its general resemblance to that considered 
characteristic of ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” in the 
rimes of ‘‘ Mother Goose.” 

One morning . . . he opened his door and beheld the 
vision of a woman going towards the breakfast-room in 
a robe de nuit, but which turned out to be one of the 
Mother Hubbards which have had a certain celebrity as 
street dresses in some parts of the West. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 61. 
(mufH’ér-ing), 2. ([«¢ motherl + 
-ing1,] rural custom of visiting one’s pa- 
rents and giving them presents on Mid-Lent 
Sunday: supposed to be derived from the cus- 
tom in former times of visiting the mother 
ehureh on that day. Also called midlenting. 
[Eng.] 

I'll to thee a simnel bring 
‘Gainst thou go’st a mothering. 
Herrick, To Dianeme. 
1. The 
mother of one’s husband or wife.—2, A step- 
mother. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

To violate so gentle a request of her predeceasor, was an 
ill foregoing of a mother-in-law's harsh nature. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, i. 1. 
3. An English drink composed of equal propor- 
tions of old strong ale and bitter ale: so called 
in jocose allusion to the qualifications ‘old’ and 


‘bitter.’ The name has also been recently applied in the 
United States to a similar mixture. 


mother-land 


mother-land (mufu’ér-land), ». The land of 
one’s origin; fatherland; the land whence a 
people originally sprang. 
Their effect upon the poets of our motherland across the 
Bea, The Century, XX LX. 507. 


motherless(mufi’ér-les),a.  (« ME. moderles ; 
€ mother! + -less.) Destitute of a mother; 
having lost a mother: as, motherless children. 

motherliness (mutH’ er- li- nes), 2. The quality 
of being motherly, Jaitley, 1727. 

mother-liquor (mutH’ér-lik’or), n. 
mother-water. 

mother-lode (mufuH’ér-lod), ». [Translation of 
Mex. reta madre.) A certain very important 
metalliferous vein in Mexico. The name is also 
sometimes used in California as a designation of what is 
more commonly called the “Great Quartz Vein,” a vein- 
like mass of quartz which has a very conspicuous outcrop 
and has been traced newly continuously for a distance of 
fully 80 miles from Mariposa to Amador county. 

mother-love (mufH’ér-luv),2. Such affection 
as is shown by a mother. 

motherly (mufuH’ér-li), a. [¢ ME. moderlich, 
CAS. moderlic, © moder, mother, + -lie = BE. -ly}.] 
1. Pertaining to a mother: as, motherly power 
or authority.— 2. Becoming or characteristic 
of a mother; tender; parental; affectionate: 
as, motherly love or care. 


The motherly airs of my little daughters. 
Addison, Spectator. 


Same as 


3. Like a mother. 


She was what is called a motherly woman, large and ca- 
ressing, and really kind. 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxi. 


=Syn. Motherly, Maternal, Parental, The same distinc- 
tion holds between the Anglo-Saxon word and the Latin 
ones in this list that is found in the words compared un- 
der brutherly and under fatherly. 
motherlyt (mufi’ér-li), adv. 
Iu the manner of a mother. 
She casteth the rod into the fire, and colleth the child, 
giveth it an apple, and dandleth it most motherly. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 87. 


mother-lye (mufH’ér-li), ». Samo as mother- 
water, 


mother-maid (mufH’ér-mad), n. 
Mary. 


[< motherly, a.] 


The Virgin 


Thon shalt see the blessed mothermaid 
. exalted more for being good 
Than for her interest of motherhood. 
Donne, Progress of the Soul, if. 


mother-naked (mutn’ér-na’ked), a. [< ME. 
modirnakid (= G,. mutter-nackt) ; "< mother) + 
naked.| Naked as at birth; stark naked. [Ar- 
chaie. ] 
I saw a child modtr nakd, 
New born the modir fro. 
Hymns to Viryin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 58. 


mother-of-coal (pe ér-ov-k0l’),n. See coal. 
mother-of-pearl (mutH’ ér-ov-pérl’), n. The 
nacreous inner layer of the shell of various 
bivalve mollusks, as of the pearl-oyster, when 
hard, silvery, iridescent, or otherwise sufficient- 
ly beautiful to have commercial value; nacre. 
It is the substance of which pearls consist, a pearl beinga 
mass of it instead of a layer. The large oysters of the In- 
dian seas secrete this nacreous layer of sutticient thickness 
to render their shells available for purposes of trade. ‘The 
genus Meleagrina furnishes the finest pearls as well as 
mother-of-pearl. These shells are found in the greatest 
perfection round the coasts of Ceylon, near Ormuz in 
the Persian Guif, and in the Australian seas. Mother-of- 
pearl is procured from many ditferent shells, univalve as 
well as bivalve, and is extensively used in the arts, particu- 
larly in inlaid work, and in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, buttons, toys, snuff-boxes, etc.— Mother-of- 
pearl work, a kind of embroidery in which many small 
pieces of mother-of- pearl are sewed to the background, 
small holes being bored in them for the purpose, The 
outlines of the flowers, leaves, etc., made by the thin 
mother-of-pearl are indicated by silk or gold thread, in 
which material are also made the light sprays, stems, etc. 


mother-of-thousands (muTH’ér-ov-thou’- 
zandz), n. The Kenilworth or Colosseum ivy. 
See iryl. The name is less frequently applied to a few 
other plants, especially Saxifraga sarmentosa, the straw- 
berry-geranium, of similar habit. (Prov. Eng.) 
mother-of-thyme (mutH’ér-ov-tim’), n. The 
wild thyme, Thymus Serpyllin. See thyme. 
mother-of-vinegar (mufH’ér-ov-vin’6-giir), 7. 
See mother2, 2. 
mother- pearlt, n. Same as mother-of-pearl. 
mother-queen (inufH’ér-kwén),n. The mother 
of a reigning sovercign; a queen-mother. 
With him along is come the mother.queen, 
An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife. 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 62. 


mothers (muTtH’érz).n. Sameas mother-water. 
mothershipt,”. (ME. *modersehi pe, moderchep; 
€ mother! + -ship.] Motherhood. 


He hathe seyde as myche ther ageyns as he dar do to 
have hyr gode moderchep. Paston Lettera, 1. 258. 
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mothersome (mutH’ér-sum), a. [¢ mother + 
-some.] Careful or anxious, as @ mother is. 
Mrs. Trollope, Michael Armstrong, xv. 

mother-spot (mufH’ér-spot), 7. <A congenital 
spot and diseoloration of the skin; a birth-mark. 
See nevus, 

mother-tongue (mufH’ér-tung’), mn. 1. One’s 
native language.— 2, A tongue or language to 
which other languages owe their origin. 

mother-vessel (muTH’ér-ves’el),. A souring- 
Vat used in the manufacture of wine-vinegar. 

mother-water (mufH’ér-wa‘tér), xn. In chem. 
and phar., and in chemical industries, water 
which has contained dissolved substances, and 
which remains aftera part or the whole of these 
substances has crystallized or has been precip- 
itated in an amorphous condition. Also called 
mother-liquor, mother-lye, and mothers. 
mother-wit (mutH’ér-wit’), ». Native wit; 
common sense. 
For whatsoever mother-rit or arte 


Could worke, he put in proofe. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1138, 


Kath, Where did you study all this goodly speech? — 
Pet. It is extempore, from my amother-ait. 
Shak., I. of the 8., tf. 1. 265. 
motherwort (mufH’ér-wért), ». 1. A labiate 
plant, Leonurus Cardiaca, which grows in waste 
places. It has sometimes been used in amen- 
orrhea.— 2¢. The mugwort, Artemisia vulgaris, 
formerly used for uterine affections, 
mothery (mufH’ ér-i), a. [« mother2 + -y1.] 
Containing or of the consistence of mother (see 
mother*); resembling or partaking of the nature 
of mother: as, the mothcry substance in liquors. 
Is it not enough tomake the clearest liquid in the world 
both feculent and mothery? Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 19. 
moth-gnat (moth’nat), 2. A dipterous insect 
of the family Psychodidae. 
moth-hawk (moth’hak),. The nightjar. 
moth-hunter (moéth’hun’tér), 2. 1. A lepidop- 
terist.—2. A goatsucker or moth-hawk; any 
bird of the family Caprimulgide. See cut under 
goatsucker. 
mothing (méth’ing),”. [< moth] +-ingl.] The 
catching of moths. ([{Rare.] 
He [the entomologist] need not relax his endeavors day 
ornight. Mothing is night employment. 

A.S. Packard, Study of Insects, p. 84, 
moth-mullen (mo6th’mul’en), rn. See muilen. 
moth-orchid (méth’or’kid), ». Same as moth- 

plant. 
moth-patch (méth’pach), n. A term loosely 
applied to various patches of increased pig- 
mentation in the skin. 
moth-plant (méth’plant), n. 
genus Phalenopsis, 
moth-sphinx (moth‘sfingks), x. A moth of the 
family Castniida, 
moth-trap (moth’trap), x. In bee-keeping, a de- 
vice to capture the moths whose larvewe prey 
upon the bees in the hive, or to capture the 
larve themselves. 
mothy (méth’i),a. [< mothl +-y!.] Contain- 
ing moths; eaten by moths. 
An old mothy saddle. Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 49. 


motif (F. pron. mo-téf’), m. 14. A Middle Eng- 
lish form of motive. 
Freres fele sithes to the folke that thei prechen 
Meuen motifs meny tymes insolibles and fallaces, 
That both lered and lewed of here byleyue duuten. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 230. 
2. (F.] A datum, theme, or ground for intel- 
lectual action: used as French. 

The motifs or data which give to the mind its guidance 
in achieving its more difficult tasks are the spatial series of 
muscular and tactuat sensations which are caused by the 
motions of the eye for parallel turning, for accommodation, 
and for convergence in near vision. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 463. 
F.] In music: (a) A figure. (6) A subject 
theme, particularly one that recurs often in 
a dramatic work as a leading subject. 
motific (m6-tif’ik), a. [< L. motus, motion (see 
mote5), + facere, make.) Producing or indu- 
cing motion; motor or motorial. Good. [Rare.] 
motile (mo’til), aandn. ([¢< L. as if *motilis, < 
movere, pp. motus, move: see more.] J, a. Ca- 
pable of spontaneous motion; executing auto- 
matie or apparently voluntary movements: as, 
a motile flagellum: motile cilia, spores, ete. 

II. 2. One in whose mind motor images are 
predominant or especially distinct. 

This division of men into visuals, audiles, motiles, . . . 
ft. e.. cases where motor representations are the favorite 


A plant of the 


furniture of the mind]. Mind, XI. 415, 
motility (mo6-til’i-ti), n. (= F. motilité = Pg. 
motilidade, € L. as if *motilita(t-)s, ¢ *motilis, 


motion 


motile: see motile.] The quality of being mo- 
tile; eapability of moving; capability of auto- 
matic or spontaneous motion: the opposite of 
stability. 
motion (m6’shon), . [« ME. motion, mocion, ¢ 

OF. motion, F. motion = Sp. mocion = Pg. mo- 
¢do = It. mozione, ¢ L. motio(n-), a moving, an 
emotion, ¢ morere, pp. motus, move: see move.) 
1. Change of place; transition from one point 
or position in space to another; continuous va- 
ration of position: used both concretely, for a 
single change of position, and abstractly, to 
denote such change considered as a character 
belonging to the moving body, and also gener- 
ally for a class of phenomena. 

There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 


Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 61. 


Encouraged thus, she brought her younglings nigh, 
Watching the aottons of her patron’s eye. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, {. 533. 
The atomists, who define motion to be a passage from 
one place to another, what dv they more than put one sy- 
nonymous word for another? For what is passage other 
than motion? Locke, Human Understanding, IIT, iv. 3. 
All that we know about motion is that it is a name for 
certain changes in the relations of our visual, tactile, and 
muscular sensations. 
Huazley, Sensation and Sensiferous Organs. 
Consider for a moment a number of passengers walking 
on the deck of a steamer. Their relative motions with re- 
gard to the deck are what we immediately observe, but if 
we compound with these the velocity of the steamer itself 
we get evidently their actual motion relatively to the earth. 
Thomson and Tait, Nat. Philos., § 45. 


2+. The power of moving; ability to change 
one’s position. 
As long as there is motion in my body, 


And life to give me words, I'll cry for justice! 
Fletcher, Valentinian, fii. 1. 


Swallow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion. Milton, P. L., fi. 151. 
3. Style or manner of moving; carriage. 
[Rare.] 

A true-bred English Beau has, indeed, the Powder, the 
Fssences, the Tooth-pick, and the Snuff-box, and is as 
Idle; but the fault is in the Flesh, he has not the motion, 
and looks stiff under all this. 

C. Burnaby, The Reform'd Wife (1700), p. 82, quoted in 

[N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 334. 
4, In astron., angular velocity; amount of an- 
gular movement, especially the rate of move- 
ment of a heavenly body in longitude: as, the 
mean daily motion of the sun is 3548’.—5. In 
mech., any mechanism for modifying the move- 
ment in a machine, or for making certain parts 
change their positions in certain ways; also, the 
action of such mechanism: as, the slide-valve 
motion of an engine; heart-motion in spinning- 
machines, ete.—6}. A puppet, orasimilar figure 
mechanically moved; also, a puppet-show. 
Like dead snotions moving u “ wires. 
Beau. and F'l., Woman-Hater, fil. 1. 


They say there is a new molion of ee city of Nineveh, 
with Jonas and the whale, to be seen at Fleet-bridge. 
B, Jonson, Ev ery Man out of his Humour, if. 3. 


Like the masters of a puppet-show, they despise those 
motions which fill common spectators with wonder and 
delight. Suit, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 
7. In philos., any change: a translation of xi- 
vyol¢. There are four kinds of motion, according to Aris- 
totelians— generation and corruption, alteration, augmen- 
tation and diminution, and change of place. Bacon distin- 
guishes nineteen kinds of simple motions, which seem to 
be something like elementary forces. 

8. A natural impulse, as of the senses, but es- 
pecially of the mind or soul; tendency of de- 
sires or passions; mental agitation. 

When we were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which 
were by the law, did work in our members to bring forth 
fruit unto death. Rom. vii. 6. 

Hee found more motions of Retigion in him than could 
be imagined. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 59. 

The people, exorbitant and excessive in all thir mottone, 
are prone oftimes not to a religious onely, but to a civil 
kind of Idolatry in Idolizing thir Kings. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, Pref. 
Catch, in the pauses of their keenest Play. 
Motions of thought which elevate the will. 
Wordaworth, Sonnets, fii. 40. 
Woman's pleasure, woman's pain — 
Nature made them blinder motions bounded ina shallower 
brain. Tennyson, Locksley HalL 


9+. Animal life; the faculty of automatic move- 
ment and sensation or feeling; the exercise 
of such faculty; something which usually be- 
longs equally to soul and body, though oeca- 
sionally confined to one or the other. 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot: 


This sensible warm aotion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 120, 


motion 


10. Inclination; disposition; impulse; will: 
as, of one’s own motion. 


In 16 Edw. IV., 1476, . . . [the Lynenwevers] ... “of 
thaire fre mocion and will have bounden thayme and thayre 
craft perpetually to kepe... avon Corpus Cristi day a 
pageant... .” (Council Book III. fo. 20° 

York Plays, Int., p. xxvii. 
11. Proposal; instigation; incitement. 

Then he said to hys cardynals, Sirs, make you redy, for 
Iwollto Rome. Of that »nocyon his cardynalles were sore 
abashed and displeased, for they loued nat the Romaynes. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccxxvi. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
Shak., J. C., fi. 1. 64. 


12. A proposal or proposition formally made; 
specifically, a proposal formally submitted ina 
deliberative assembly, with a view to its discus- 
sion and adoption; also, the act of submitting 
such a proposal: as, the motion to appoint a 
committee was carried. 


The motion aboute setting forth y° fishing ship (caled 
y® Frindship) came first from ye plantation. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 286. 


Valentine and Hollis held the Speaker down in his seat 
by main force, and read the motion amidst the loudest 
outs, Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 


13. In law: (a) An application to a court or 
judge, usually in the course of a legal proceed- 
ing. Whatever is asked of a court bya suitor 
is asked by a motion. (b) More narrowly, an 
application which is incidental to the progress 
of a cause, as distinguished from the trial or 
investigation of the issue: as, a motion for an 
injunction; a motion to opena default. still fur- 
ther distinctions are made in common parlance. Thus, 
applications on the trial incidental to its progress, such 
as to strike out testimony or to grant a non-suit, are called 
motions, though, being on the trial, and the result being 
included in the judgment, they are not motions within the 
rules regulating the formalities required for making mo- 
tions, the record of the decision, the award of costs, or 
the mode of review. (¢) In some of the United 
States, the paper drawn up by the attorney 
of the moving party, saying, ‘‘now comes the 
plaintiff (or defendant),” ete., “and moves,” 
ete. (much in the same way that an application 
to the court would be entered in the minutes), 
and filed with the clerk in advance of apply- 
ing to the court, and usually also served on 
the other party.—14. In music: (a) The me- 
lodie change of a voice or voice-part from one 
piteh to another; melodic progression. It iscon- 
crete, conjunct, or conjoint when it consists of a single step, 
discrete or diajunct when ofaskip. (b) The melodie pro- 
gression of any two voice-parts in harmonic 


writing in relation to each other. It is similar 
when both voice-parts rise or fall at the same time, paral- 
fel when they together rise or fall by the same interval, 
contrary or opposite when one rises and the other falls, 
oblique when one rises or falls while the other remains sta- 
tionary, and mized when all varieties occur at once in sev- 
eral parts. In general, between important or conspicuous 
parts, contrary motion is sought. Parallel motion in per- 
fect fifths or octaves is regularly forbidden; and similar 
motion to a perfect fifth or octave is employed sparingly. 
15. In the jine arts, the change of place or ve: 
sition which, from the attitude represented, a 


figure is portrayed as making. It can only be {m- 
plied from the attitude which prepares the subject for the 
given change, and therefore differs from action, ; 
16. In med., evacuation of the intestine; alvine 
discharge. 


Shall I lose my doctor? no; he gives me the potions 
and the motiwns. Shak., M. W. of W., iif. 1. 105. 


17. In milit. tactics, one of the stages into 
which each movement prescribed in the man- 
ual of arms is divided to facilitate mstruction. 
— Absolute motion, change of absolute place.— Accel- 
erated motion. See accelerate.— Active motion, in 
kinesitherapy, motion of the limbs or other parts of the 
patient produced by his own exertion, in contradistinction 
to passice motion, where the limbs are moved by the at- 
tendant.— Angular motion. See anyular.—Brunonian 
motion. Same as Brownian movement (which see, under 
Brownian).—Center of motion. See center1.— 

motion. See ciliary.— Consensual motions, See con- 
sensual.— Contrariety of motion. See contranety.— 
Differential motion. See diferential.— Direct mo- 
tion. (a) In astron., increase in the longitude of a star. 
(6) In muste. See direct.—- DisjJunct motion. See def. 
14 (2). — Diurnal motion of a planet, elliptic motion, 
equable motion. See the adjectives.— Ene of mo- 
tion. See energy, 7.— Equation of motion. See equa- 
tion.— Pocus of mean motion, of true motion. See /fo- 
cus.— Harmonious motion. See harmonious.— Heart- 
motion, in spinning, winding, and analogous machines, 
a motion produced by means of a heart-shaped cam.— 
Horary motion, the space moved through by a heaven- 
ly body in an hour. Hourly motion, in astron., the 
change of position which takes place in an hour.— In- 
testinal, tational motion. See the adjectives.— 
Lateral motion, in a -car, the end-play or 
freedom of movement of an axle in its boxes, or the 
freedom of movement between a swing-bolster and a 
truck.—_ Laws of motion, specifically, Newton's three 
laws of motion, which are as follows: First Law. Every 
body continues in its state of rest, or uniform motion in 
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a straight line, except so far as it may be compelled by 
force to change that state. Second Law. Change of mo- 
tion is proportional to force applied, and takes place in 
the direction of the straight line in which the force acts. 
Third Law. To every action there is always an equal and 
contrary reaction; or, the mutual actions of any two 
bodies are always equal, and oppositely directed.— Line 
of motion. See linet.—Local motion. See local.— 
Lost motion, in mech., any difference of motion between 
the driving parts of a motor and the driven machine, or 
between the parts of a machine that communicate mo- 
tion from onetoanother. It results from faulty construc- 
tion of the parts, or from looseness of the boxes of axles 
or shafting or of a belt, which is thus permitted to slip.— 
Natural motion, an involuntary movement of the body, 
as the beating of the heart.— Overhead motion, a mech- 
anism, consisting of countershafts and speed-pulley ar- 
rangements of gears or any other contrivances. for increas- 
ing speed or force, interposed between some prime mover 
or main line of power-transmission and a machine with 
which it communicates. It is so called because, for con- 
venience in transmission, or that it may not occupy work- 
ing-space, it is placed over the machine affected by it. Also 
called overhead work.— Paracentric motion, motion to 
or from an attracting center.— Parallel motion. (a) 
See parallel. (6) In music. See def. 14 (b).— Passive mo- 
tion. See under active motion. — Perpetual motion. 
(a) A machine which should do work without exhausting 
any power of doing work —that is, its work must not be 
accompanied by any displacement (such as the fall of a 
weight, or the uneoiling of a spring) or transformation 
(such as the combustion of fuel) which could not be un- 
done by a replacement or counter-transformation with- 
out the expenditure of as much work as the machine has 
done. Such a machine is impossible, and contrary to all 
experience; for power of doing work is never increased 
nor diminished. Nevertheless, very many pretended per- 
petual motions have been put forth by deluded or knavish 
inventors. Most. of them are of two classes— Ist, those 
which depend upon gravity or magnetism, and, 2d, those 
which depend upon centrifugal force or other pressure 
mistaken for moving power. (b) The mode of motion of 
such a machine. (c) By a popular abuse of the term, a 
movement or machine which could go on indefinitely by 
its own self-generated power. Thus, if a man should 
pretend to have a wheel which turned upon its bearings 
without resistance, so that it would go on moving indeti- 
nitely, or to have a fluid which, though viscous, was fric- 
tionless, so that its motion, though continually decreas- 
ing, never came to rest, neither claim would be a claim 
to a perpetual motion, nor (however unfounded) would it 
violate any fundamental principle of mechanics. On the 
other hand, a machine (such as has actually been pro- 
eae which would not go on moving of itself forever, 

ut would require a little external force to overcome fric- 
tion, but which with that little force should be capable 
of doing an indefinite amount of work, would, properly 
speaking, be a perpetual motion.— Positive motion, in 
mech., an arrangement of apparatus connecting related 
parts of a machine in such manner that, as one moves, 
the other must move in accordance with the law of the 
relation. For example, the system of gearing which takes 
motion from the lathe-spindle, and imparts motion to 
the lead-screw of a lathe, is a positive motion. On the 
other hand, any mechanism which moves a part of a ma- 
chine in a manner that permits the possibility of some 
subsequent motion, or variation of the motion, of the part, 
through the action of any force not directly transmitted 
by such mechanism, {s not positive. Examples of notions 
not positive are — the mechanism actuating a tilt-hammer, 
which falls by its gravity; a spring which by its elasticity 
recoils; and pulleys driven by belts in which the motion 
may be varied through slip.— Positive-motion loom. 
See loom!,— Primary motion, the diurnal motion of a 
fixed star.— Proper motion, in astron., that apparent 
motion or angular velocity of a fixed star which is due to 
a real movement of the star itself relatively to the other 
starlet get of motion, momentum, the sum of the 
velocities of all the particles each multiplied by the mass. 
— Rectilinear, parabolic, or circular motion, motion 
in a rectilinear, parabolic, or circular path.— Relative 
motion, change of retative place.— Retrograde mo- 
tion, in astron., decrease in the longitude of a star.— 
Rotational motion. See vorter-mvtion.— Secondary 
motion, the proper motion of a fixed star.— Simple har- 
monic motion, a motion like a uniform motion round the 
circumference of a circle which is looked at edgewise: 
“when a point Q moves uniformly in a circle, the perpen- 
dicular QP drawn from its position at any instant toa fixed 
diameter AA’ of the circte intersects the diameter at a point 
P, whose position changes by a simple harmonic motion.” 
Thomson and Tait.— §$lide-valve motion, in a steam-en- 
gine, broadly, the valve-gear; any one of a great variety of 
devices for imparting ton slide-valve its proper motion for 
induction, cut-off, exhaust, and compression or cushioning 
of steam at the end of the piston-stroke; specifically, the 
motion of a slide-valve produced by the valve-gear. The 
link-motion is one of the most important of valve-gears. In 
the inajority of slide-valve notions the primary movement 
is derived from an eccentric keyed to thecrank-shaft. In 
other cases motion is taken from the cross-head. In the 
Joy valve-gear the primary movement is obtained from the 
connecting-rod. See induction, cut-off, exhaust, eccentric, 
and valre-gear.— Take-up motion, in a loom, the mech- 
anism which takes up and winds the woven cloth on the 
cloth-beam as fast as the warp is unwound from the warp- 
beam. The name is also given to analogous mechanism 
in many other kinds of machines.— Violent motiont, in 
older writers, a motion impressed upon a body by an ex- 
ternal force.—Voluntary motion, motion ensuing on 
an act of will, in contrast with reflex action or motion. 
=§ Motion, Movement, More, Motion may be consid- 
ered separate from that which moves; movement is al- 
ways connected with the person or thing moving : hence 
we spenk of the laws of motion; of heat as a mode of 
motion ; and of perpetual motion — not of morement in any 
of these cases; hence, also, motion is the more scientific 
and technical term. Motion is more gencral and more 
voluntary; morement, more particular and occasional: 
hence we speak of a motion with the hand; a movement of 
troops: involuntary movements; the morementa of the 
heavenly bodics ; the rate of anotion or of morement, The 
figurative uses of the two correspond to the literal. The 
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chief uses of move are founded upon the idca of mov- 
ing a piece, in chess or a similar gunie, for winning the 


ame. 
snotion (m0’shon),v. [ME. mocionen ; ¢ motion, 
n.) I, trans. 1. To guide by a significant mo- 
tion or gesture, as with the hand or head: as, 
to motion a person to a seat.— 2. To propose; 
move. 
Here's Gloucester, a foe to citizens, 
One that still motvons war and never peace. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, 1. 8. 63, 
II, intrans. 1. To make a significant move- 
ment or gesture, as with the hand or head: as, 
to motion to one to take a seat.— 2. To make 
a proposal; offer plans. [Rare.] 
Rychard Stratton told me that whyll he was in servyse 


with Whethyll, John Redwe mocyond hym onys mychec 
aftyr this intent, etc. aston Letters, III. 158. 


Well hast thou motion’d, well thy thoughts employ’d. 
tlton, P. L., ix. 229. 
motional (md6’shon-al), a. [< motion + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to motion; characterized by 
(certain) motions: specifically applied to er 
ticular imitative diseases exhibiting peculiar 
muscular actions, as tarantism. 
motion-bar (mo’shon-bir), x. In a steam-en- 
gine, a guide-bar or -rod. KE. H. Knight. 
motion-distortion (m0’shon-dis-tér’shon), 2. 
A distortion of a line of a spectrum due to rela- 
tive motions of the parts of the source of light. 
motionert (m6’shon-ér), n. [< motion + -er1,] 
A mover. 
Without respecte of any worldly rewarde or thanke, to 
-referre the fruict and successe of his labours to God the 
moctoner, the autour, and the woorker of all goodness. 
Udall, To Queen Catherine. 
motion-indicator (m6’shon-in’di-ka-tor), 7. 
An apparatus for showing the speed or the num- 
ber of revolutions of any machine or part of a 
machine in a given time. It differs from a counter 
in that the latter merely registers movement, indepen- 


dently of time. 
motionistt (m6‘shon-ist), n. [« motion + -ist.] 
One who makes a motion. 
Milton (uses) mottonist. F. Halt, False Philol., p. 57. 


motionless (mOo’shon-les),a. [motion + -less.] 
Without motion; being at rest. 
motion-mant (mo’shon-man), x. An exhibitor 
of a puppet-show. See motion, n., 6. 
And travel with young Goose the motton-man. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, L 1. 
motivate (mo’ti-vat), v. t.; pret. and pp. moti- 
vated, ppr. motivating. [< motive + -ate7.] To 
motive; act as a motive or as the inciting cause 
of; induce. 
The expulsions from Southern Russia have not been 
motivated by any new circumstances. 
American Hebrew, XXXVI. 388. 
motivation (m6-ti-va’shon), n. [< motivate + 
-ion.) The act or manner of motivating; the 
act or process of furnishing with an incentive 
or inducement to action. 
motive (mo’tiv), a. and n. [I. a. = Sp. Pe. It. 
motivo, < ML. moticrus, serving to move, motive, 
« L. movere, pp. motus, move: see more. IL. x. 
«ME. motif, « OF. motif, F. motif = Sp. Pg. It. 
motivo, < ML. motivum, a motive, moving cause, 
neut. of motivus, serving tomove: see I.) JI, a. 
Causing motion; having power to move some 
one or something; tending to produce motion. 
Generals, even in spiritual things, are less perceived and 


less motive than particulars. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 67. 


Motive power or force. (a) The whole power or force 
acting upon any body or quantity of matter to move it. 
(0) Moving or impelling force in a figurative sense. 
Such men as Spenser are not sent into the world to be 
part of its motire power. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 166. 


(c) That which moves, as a locomotive; in railroading, 
the locomotives collectively of a railroad: as, the supei- 
intendent of the motive power. 

TI. ». 1. A mental state or foree which in- 
duces an act of volition; a determining im- 
pulse; specifically, a desire for something; a 
gratification contemplated as the final cause 


of a certain action of the one desiring it. The 
term motive is also loosely applied to the object desired. 
The noun motive, in this sense, was brought into general 
use by writers influenced " Hobhes (though he uses the 
adjective only), who held that men’s actions are always 
governed by the strongest motive, and denied the freedom 
of the will. It is now, however, in common literary and 
conversational use, apart from any theory. 


What moves the mind, in every particular instance, to 
determine its general power of directing to this or that 
particular motion or rest? And to this I answer, the ao- 
tire, for continuing in the same state or action is only the 
present satisfaction in it; the motire to change is always 
some UNnecasiness. 
Locke, Haman Understanding, IJ. xxi. § 29. 
Without another life, all other motives to perfection will 
be insufficient. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., Pref. 


motive 


By motive, I mean the whole of that which moves, ex- 
cites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that be one 
thing singly, or many things conjunctly. 

Edwards, On the Freedom of the Will, i. 2. 

When the effect or tendency of a motire is to determine 
aman to forbear to act, it may seem improper to make 
use of the term mofire; since motive, properly speaking, 
means that which disposes an object to move. We must, 
however, use that improper term, or a term which, though 
proper enough, is scarce in use, the word determinative. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, x. 8, note. 


2. The design or object one has in any action; 
intention; purpose; the ideal object of desire. 
The conversion of the heathen was the motire to the 
settlement, Bancroft, Hist. U.8., I. 20. 
We must measure morality by motives, not by deeds. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 250. 
3. One who or that which is the cause of some- 
thing; an originator. 
It hath fated her to be my motive 


And helper to a husband. 
Shak., All's Well, iv. 4. 20. 
Nor are they living 
Who were the motives that you first went out. 
Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 27. 
4+. Movement. 
Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body. 
Shak., T. and C., fv. 5. 57. 
5. Prevailing design. Specifically —(a) In music, 
same as aubject. (b) In the fine arts—(1) the prevailing 
ides in the mind of an artist, to which he endeavors to 
give expression in his work; or (2) a subject or example 
prominently characteristic of any work or part of a work, 
and elaborated or often repeated with more or less varia- 
tion. 


The Panathennic procession furnished Pheldias with a 
series of sculptural :motires, which he had only to express 
according to the principles of his art. 

J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 218 
6}. Motion; proposition. 


Suche motyues thei moeue this maistres in her glorie, 
And maken men in mysbileue that muse moche on her 
wordes. Piers Plowman (B), x. 113. 


Leading motive. See leading!.=8yn. 1. Motive, Reason, 
Inducement, Incentive, Impulse, consideration, prompting, 
stimulus. The differences among the first five of these 
words are suggested by the derivations. A motive is that 
which moves one to act, addressing the will, as though di- 
rectly, and ae the choice; it is the common 
philosophical term, and may be collective: as, the whole 
fiell of motive. A reason is that which addresses the ra- 
tional nature by way of argument for either belief or 
choice. An tnducement leads one on by his desire for 
good: as, to hold out an additional inducement. An tn- 
centive urges one on like martial music. An impulse drives 
one on, but is transitory. 


motive (mO6’tiv), v. t.; pret. and pp. motived, 

ppr. motiving. [< motive, n.] To act on asa 

motive, or with the force of a motive; prompt; 
instigate. [Recent.] 

When he has zatisfied himself . . . that it was made py 

e 


such a person as he, 80 armed and 80 motived,... 
problem is solved. Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 10. 
motiveless (mO’tiv-les), a. [< motive + -less.] 
Having no motive or aim; objectless. 
Though inconceivable, a motiveless volition would, if 
conceived possible, be conceived as morally worthless. 
Str W. Hamilton. 
motivelessness (mO’tiv-les-nes),. The char- 
acter of being motiveless. 
That calm which Gwendolen had promised herself to 
maintain had changed into sick motivelessness. 
George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxiv. 
motivity (m6-tiv’i-ti), n. [< motive + -ity.] 
The power of moving; form of motion or loco- 
motion. 
The active power of adhd or, as I may call it, mottv- 
ity. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxiii. 28. 
motley inet), n.anda, [Formerly also mot- 
ly; < ME. motteleye, mottelay, mottelee, motle, a 
mixture of colors, a party-colored dress; of un- 
certain origin. According to Skeat, < OF. 
mattelé, clotted, curdled, ef. equiv. mattonné, 
eurdled, < mattes, curds, < G. dial. (Bav.) matte, 
curds; but the sense does not suit. In meaning 
the word motley is like medley; but the forms 
disagree. The supposed derivation from W. 
mudliw,a changing color, ¢ mud, change, + llivw, 
a stain, hue, and that from W. ysmot, a patch, 
spot, do not suit the conditions. Hence mottle.] 
L n. 1. A habit made of pieces of cloth of 
different colors in glaring contrast: the usual 
dress of the jester or professional fool. 
A worthy fool! motley ’s the only wear! 
Shak., As you Like it, fi. 6 34. 
Hence — 2, A jester; a fool. 
Will you be married, motley ? 
Shak., As you Like it, fii. 3. 79. 
3, Any mixture, as of colors. 


With notes to each and all, interlacing the pages into a 
motley of patchwork. 
D.G. Mitchell, Wet Days at Edgewood. 


A motley of white and gray on the head, neck, shoul- 
ders, and back. Aner, Nat., May, 1889, p. 449. 
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Man of motleyt,a man dressed in motley; a fool. 
Never hope, 
After I cast you off, you men of motley, _ 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, fii. 4. 
II. a. 1. Party-colored; variegated in color; 
consisting of different colors: as, a moiley coat. 
Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark despair. 
Dryden. 
2. Composed of or exhibiting a combination of 
discordant elements; heterogeneous in compo- 
sition; diversified. 
Inquire from whence this motley style 


Did first our Roman purity defile. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, i. 158. 


Motley color, in ceram., a kind of metallic luster given 
to some kinds of English pottery, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and later, by dusting them with powdered lead and 


manganese. 
motleyt (mot’li), «. t [« motley, n. Cf. mot 


tle.) To variegate; give different colors to. 
The course of th’ holy Lakes he leads, 


With thousand Dies hee motieys all the meades. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 


motley-minded (mot’li-min’ded), a. Having 

a mind or character like that of a profes- 
sional fool or clown; exhibiting incoherence 
in thought; having thoughts of a motley char- 
acter. 


This is the motley-minded gentleman. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 41. 


motlyt,”. anda. An obsolete spelling of mot- 
ley. 

motmot (mot’mot), x. [Also momot; said to be 
so named from the bird’s note, which sounds like 
mot-mot, slowly repeated.} A bird of the family 
Momotide or Prionitide; a sawbill. These birds 
are peculiar to America, inhabiting tropical and subtropi- 
cal forests, and ranging north nearly or quite to Texas. 
The average size is about that of the jays, to which they 
have some superficial resemblance ; but they are more like 
the bee-eaters of the Old World, Merojnda, having a simi- 
lar slender form, with long tail, of which the middle fea- 
thers project beyond the rest and are spatulate, forming a 
kind of racket. The bill is serrate, the coloration is varie- 
gated, chiefly greenish and bluish. These birds are of soli- 
tary habits, like kingfishers, to which they are closely re- 
lated; they feed upon reptiles, insects, and fruits. See 


cut under Momotus. 

moto (m0o’to), 7. [It., = Pg. moto, < L. motus, 
motion: see mote5.] In music: (a) Motion; the 
direction in which the harmonic parts move: 
as, moto contrario (contrary motion). See mo- 
tion, 14. (b) Energetic or spirited movement; 
spirit: as, con moto (with spirited movement). 

motograph (m0’to-graf), n. [« L. motus, mo- 
tion, + Gr. ypagerv, write.] A form of telegraph- 
or telephone-receiver, invented by Edison, de- 
pending for its action on the variation of the 
friction between two conductors in relative mo- 
tion, when a current of electricity is passed from 
one to the other across the surface of contact. 
A revolving drum is interposed in the circuit, one of the 
electrical connections being made through a movable ter- 
minal in contact with the surface of the drum. This con- 
tact-piece is connected to arecording lever or to atelephon- 
ic diaphragm, and, in consequence of the variations of the 
friction produced by the electric currents, causes the lever 
to record, or the diaphragm to repeat, the message. 


motographic (mo-t6-graf’ik),a. [« motograph 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the motograph. 
There are models of . . . the automatic and autographic 


telegraph, the motographic translator and repeater. 
Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XIV. 5. 


moton}t, ». An obsolete form of mutton. 

moton?} (m6’ton), ». [OF.(?).] A piece of ar- 
mor of the fifteenth century, forming part of the 
defense of the arm and shoulder. Parhapa (as 
thought by Meyrick) it was a gusset for the 
armpit. 

motonert, 7. See muttoner. 

motophone (m6’t6-fon), ». [< L. motus, mo- 
tion, + Gr. ¢wrf, voice.] A sound-engine actu- 
ated by aérial sound-waves, invented by Edison. 
Vibrations of a diaphragm, produced, as in the phonograph, 


by sound-waves, are converted into motion of rotation by a 
stylus and ratchet-wheel. 
(= F. moteur = Sp. 


motor (m0’tor), 7. and a. 
Pg. motor = It. motore, a motor, < LL. motor, 
one who moves (applied to one who rocks a 
cradle), < L. movere, pp. motus, move: see move. ] 
I. x. 1. One who or that which imparts motion; 
& source or originator of mechanical power; a 
moving power, as water, steam, ete. 

These bodies likewise, being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impressions of their motor. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2 

Specifically —2. In math., an operator or a 

quantity which represents the displacement of 


a rigid body. It involves the designation of a particu- 
lar line in space, and the association with it of alength and 
an angle. 


motorpathic 


motorpathy (m6-tdér’ pa-thi), n. 


motory (m0’t6-ri), a. 


mott!t. 
mott7t, 2. 
motteleyt,”.anda. An obsolete form of motley. 
gotta (mot-tet’td), 2. 


mottetto 


This is in complete analogy with his (Clifford's) intro- 
duction of the word motor to embrace the species twist 
and wrench. The Academy, June 29, 1589, p. 452. 


3. In mach., a prime mover; a contrivance for 
developing and applying mechanically some 
natural foree, as heat, pressure, weight, the 
tide, or the wind; a machine which transforms 
the ener of water, steam, or electricity 
into miechaiienl energy: as, an electric mo- 
tor. See machine, 2.—4. In anat., specifical- 


ly, a motor nerve.— Air-motor, a machine driven by 
compressed air. Such machines are constructed like 
steam-engines, and use the air expansively or non-expan- 
sively, according to the character of the engine. ‘Ihey 
are, strictly speaking, heat-engines, in which the heat nat- 
urally existing in air, or this in connection with heat de- 
rived from the work of compression, is converted into 
outer work. When the air is used expansively, the ex- 
pansion is regulated by cut-off valre-gear, a8 ina steam- 
engine. Expansion is, however, not generally so available 
as with steam, on account of the chilling of the air during 
the period of expansion and consequent freezing of pre- 
cipitated aqueous vapor, which clogs the valve-ports with 
ice, and seriously interferes with the working of such en- 
gines. This difficulty is avoided by heating the air prior 
to its Induction to the cylinder of the engine, but, except 
in the so-called calorie engine, this principle has not been 
widely adupted. See caluric engine (under caloric), ice-ma- 
chine, and cut under air-engine.— Domestic motor, a 
small motor used for pum ping water, or running a sewing- 
machine, etc.—Electric motor. See electric.— First 
motor, a prime motor.— Hydraulic motor. See hAy- 
draulic.— Motor oculi, the third pair of cranial nerves, 
giving motor impulse to most of the muscles of the eye. 
Also called oculomotor. See second cut under brain. 


II, a. 1. Giving motion; imparting motion. 
Asceticism throws away a great power given by God to 
help and improve us, It abandons to evil what might be 
a vast motor force alt to good. 
. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 392. 
2. In physiol., conveying from the centertoward 
the periphery an impulse that results or tends to 
result in motion, as 2 nerve: opposed to sensory. 
—3. Of or pertaining to or acting through the 
motor nerves or tracts. . 
A vigorous motor system, ready to act, and to act ener- 


getically, is a condition of a rapid development of wil). 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 598. 


Many cases of motor disturbance occur without the dis- 
turbance of sensation in the same Saat & 
G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 2&4. 
Motor 0, a dynamo used asa motor. When one 
dynamo is being driven by another the driver is sometimes 
called the motor dynamo.— Motor nerve, any nerve whose 
function is to excite muscular contraction, and thus effect 
movement in an animal body. Most nerves are of mixed 
character, or sensorimotor, effecting both motion and sen- 
sation. See vasomotor. —Motor printer, a printing tele- 
graph in which the mechanism is moved by electric, steam, 
or other motive power. 
motor-car (m0’tor-kir), ». A car which car- 
ries its own propelling mechanism, as an elec- 
tric motor, pneumatic engine, steam-engine, 
ete., and is therefore a locomotive. Many such 
cars have sufficient power to draw other cars 
attached to them. 
motorial (m6-t6’ri-al), a. [< LL. motorius, 
motory (see motory), + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to motion; specifically, of or pertaining to a 
motor nerve; motor, as @ nerve: as, motorial 
nerve-fibers; a motorial impulse. 
Recent observers have described the fibrille of motor 
nerves as terminating in motortal end-plates. 
W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 682. 


The motorial disorder in this disease [paralysis agitans) 
becomes bilateral. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXV. 175. 


motorium (m6-t0’ri-um), n.; pl. motoria (-a). 


(NL.,< LL. motorium, the power of motion, 
neut. of motorius, moving: see motory.] That 
part of an organism which moves or is moved, 
as distinguished from that which feels, senses, 
or perceives: the opposite of sensortum. Since 
a sensorium has no determinable physical location, the 
motorium is the entire physical organism.— Motorium 


commune, a hypothetical common center in the brain 
for motor impulses. 


motorius (m6-t6’ ri-us), ”.; pl. motorii (-i). [NL., 


< LL. motorius, moving: see motory.]} anat. 


and physiol., same as motor, 4.—Motorius ocull. 
Same as motor oculs or oculomotor. More fully called ner- 
vus motorius oculi. 


3. 

(m0-tor-path’ik), a. [« motor- 
path-y + -tc.] Of or belonging to motorpathy 
or the movement-cure; kinesitherapeutic. 
[Irreg. ¢ L. 
motor,a mover (see motor), + Gr. -raGera,<¢ maBoe, 
suffering: see pathos.) In med.,the movement- 
eure; kinesitherapy. 

[= Pg. motorio,< LL. 
motorius, moving, < L. motor, mover: see mo- 
tor, n.] Same as motor or motorial. 

An obsolete preterit of mete. 

An obsolete form of mot?2. 


[It.: see motet.] 
ame as notet. 


mottle 


mottle (mot’l), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. mottled, ppr. 
mottling. [< motley, taken as *mottly.} To 
mark with spots or blotches of different colors 
or shades of color; blotch; variegate; cloud. 


Motle with shad renetrehaca lor 
w m es tne 

me Southey, Roderick, xv. 
mottle (mot’l), n. [< mottle, v.] The pattern 


or arrangement of spots and cloudings forming 
a mottled surface, especially in marble or in 
the natural veining of wood. 
mottled (mot’ld), p. a. 1. Spotted; variegated; 
marked with blotches of color, of unequal in- 
tensity, passing insensibly into one another. 
The strong peculiarity of Harvey's style: . . . thought 
ressed on thought, sparkling with imagery, mottled with 


earned allusions, and didactic with subtle criticism. 
I. D’Israeli, Amen, of Lit., IT. 111. 


Bless the modtled little legs of that there precious child 
(dike Canterbury brawn, his own dear father says). 
Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. 

Specifically—2, In entom., marked with irreg- 
ular spots, generally formed of hairs of a dif- 
ferent color from the ground; having two or 
more colors irregularly mingled in spots, but 
not running into one another.—3. In metal., 
an epithet noting the appearance of pig-iron 
when in a stage intermediate between the 


stages designated as the whéte and the gray. 
In mottled iron the whiter parts of the metal are diasemi- 
nated through the grayer, so that the whole has a spotted 
or mottled appearance. The grayest iron contains the lar- 
geat amount of graphitic carbon ; the whitest iron the least 
graphitic and the moat combined carbon.— Mottled calf. 


calf, 

mottle-faced (mot ’1-fast), a. Having a mot- 

tled face. 
The mottle-faced gentleman ke with great en 

and jeteouinotion. i "Pickens, Pickwick, XL 

mottling (mot’ling),. [Verbal n. of motile, v.] 
1. Variegation of a surface by irregular spots. 
Pek pl. In entom., the marks of a mottled sur- 

ace. 

motto (mot’s), n.; pl. mottos or mottoes (-6z). 
[< It. motto (= F. mot), a saying, motto: see 
mot2.] 1. A short pithy sentence or phrase, 
sometimes a single ond, used to indicate the 
tenor of that to which it is attached (as an es- 
say or & treatise), or adopted as expressive of 
one’s guiding idea or principle, or appended to 
a device or a coat of arms. Inheraldry the motto is 
carried on a scroll, alluding to the bearing or to the name 
of the bearer, or expressing some principle or tenet. ‘The 
heraldic motto, strictly considered, is not hereditary, but 
personal; but it is frequen ef bi by successive bearers of 


the eacutcheon to which it belongs, especially when, as is 
often the case, it refers to some part of the achievement. 


2. The poetry or verse contained in a motto- 
kiss or paper cracker. 


Then we let off paper crackers, each of which contained 
a motto, W. S. Gilbert, Ferdinand and Elvira. 


3. A motto-kiss. [U.8.]— Motto indention. See 


indention3. 

mottoed (mot’6d),a. [< motto + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing a motto; bearing a motto: as, a mottoed 
seroll. 

motto-kiss (mot’6-kis), n. A candy or sweet- 
meat wrapped in fancy paper and having a scrap 
of love-poetry or a motto inclosed with it, used 
forthe amusement of children. In the United 
States called motto simply. 

mottramite (mot’ram-it), n. [« Mottram (see 
def.) + -ite2.] A hydrous vanadate of lead and 
copper occurring as a crystalline incrustation 
of a velvet-black color on sandstone at Mottram 
in Cheshire, England. 

motty (mot’i), a. i moti, mote}, + -y1.] Con- 
taining motes. [Scotch. 

The motty dust-reek raised bythe workmen. H. Miller. 


mou (m5), n. A Scotch form of mouth. 
mouch (mouch), v. #. [Also mooch,; var. of 
michel, q. v.] 1. To skulk; sneak; move 
slowly and stupidly. See michel. ([Slang.] 
These apy 1 fellows are slow and dull; they go mouch- 
ing ria as if they were croaking themselves. 
ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 472. 
2. To live a sort of semi-vagabond life, without 
a fixed place of abode, selling water-cresses 
and other wild produce. See moucher. (Slang. ] 
moucharab Gn -shar’ a-bi), n. ([F.] 
arch.: (a) A balcony inclosed with latticework 
in a customary Oriental fashion, in such a man- 
ner that a person upon it can see the street 
without being seen. Also called lattice-window. 
See cut under lattice-window. (b) A balcony 
with a parapet and with machicolations, often 
embattled, projecting from the face of a wall 
over a gate, to contribute to the defense of 
the entrance. See cut in next column. 


Moucharaby.— Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight. 
mouchard (mi-shir’), . [F., a police-spy, < 


mouche, a fly, spy, esp. & police-spy: see 
mouche.| In France a poe ey 

mouche (mish), 7. [F., lit. a fly, « L. museca, fly: 
see Musca.] A patch worn as an ornament. 

moucher (mou’chér), . [Var. of micher.] 1. 
One who mouches: same as micher.—2. One 
who lives a semi-vagabond life, selling water- 
cresses, wild flowers, blackberries, and other 
things that may be obtained in country places 
for the gathering. ([Slang.] 

The moucher sells the nests and eggs of small birds to 
townsfolk who cannot themselves wander among the 
fields, but who love to see something that reminds them 
of the green meadows. As the season advances and the 
summer comes he gathers vast quantities of dandelion 
leaves, sley, sow-thistle, clover, and so forth, as food 
for the thousands of tame rabbits kept in towns. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
mouchoir (mé-shwor’),. [F. (= Sp. mocador 
= It. moccatore (see moccador, muckender), 
moucher, < ML. muccare, blow the nose, < L. 
muccus, mucus, mucus (of the nose): see mucus. } 

A pocket-handkerchief. 

Whenever the dear girl expected his Lordship, her mouw- 
choirs, aprons. scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcracks were arranged. 


T y, Vanity Fair, xlviii. 
moudiw , Moudiwartt,. Obsolete vari- 
ants of moldwarp. 
mouflet, ». An obsolete form of muffel. 


mouflon, mouffion (méf’lon),». [Also muffon ; 
< F. moufion (see def.), prob. < G. muffel, a dog 
or other animal with large hanging lips: see 
muffi, mufflel.] A wild sheep; an animal of 
the genus Ovis, particularly the musimon, 0. 
musimon. This is a species inhabiting the mountains 
of southern Europe, as in Greece, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
Though the fleece is not woolly, the animal is closely re- 
lated to the common sheep, O. aries, with which it breeds 
freely, and to various other kinds, as the argali, the big- 
horn, etc.— Ruffed moufion. Same as aoudad. 

mought! (mout). An obsolete or dialectal form 
of might2, preterit of may!. 

mought?, ». An obsolete or dialectal variant 
of moth. 

mouhair}, x. An obsolete form of mohair. 

moujik, ». Same as muzhik. 

mould, mouldability, ete. See mold, etc. 

moulet, v. An obsolete form of mold2, 

moulin (md-lan’), n. [< F. moulin, a mill, = 
Sp. molino = Pg. moinho = It. molino, < LL. 
molinum, molina, a 
mill: see milli.) 
A nearly vertical 
shaft or cavity 
worn in aglacier by 
the running down 
of water, which 
sometimes in the 
hot days of sum- 
mer, on the large 
glaciers, forms con- 
siderable rivulets 
on the surface of 
the ice. These run 
until they reach a crev- 
ice, down which they — 
descend and gradually 
wear a more or less 

lindrical cavity, 

through which the wa- 
ter pours in a subgla- 
cial cascade. 

A remarkable phe- 
nomenon, seen only on 
the greater glaciers, is 
that presented by the 
so-called moulins. 


TT 


Crossbow (Arbalist), and Moulinet for 


Ball, Alpine Guide, pending the bow, r4th and seth centu- 
(Introd, Ixiv. | ries. aie = : | = : 

sess a,a ist with moulinet in place an 

mo e (mé lin- adjusted, ready to bend ihe bow: é, 
ij), 7. F., < mou- arbalist without the moulinet, side 


view; ¢, moulinet on a larger scale, as 
it looks when the bow is bent. 


iner, mill silk, 


mound 


throw, ¢ moulin, a mill: see moulin.] The op- 
eration of reeling off, twisting, and doubling 
raw silk. 

moulinet (mi‘li-net),. [< F. moulinet, a mill- 
stone, drum, capstan, dim. of moulin, a mill: 
see moulin.] 1, The drum or roller of a cap- 
stan, crane, etc.— 2. A form of windlass used 
for bending the great crossbow. See cranequin, 
and cut in preceding column.—8. A kind of 
turnstile.—4. A circular swing of a sword or 
saber. 

moult!, moultent, etc. See moli2, ete. 

moult?, a. [(< F. moult, much, < L. multus, much: 
see multitude.}] Much; many. [Rare.] 

On the eve we went to the Franciscans’ Church to hear 


the academical exercises; there were and moult 
clergy. Walpole, Letters (1789), I. 89. 


moun!t, v.s [< ME. mown, movcen, pl. pres. ind. 
of may: see may!.] To be able; may; must. 
mow 


Moun ye drynke the cuppe whiche I schal drinke?.. . 
Thei seyn to him, we moun. Wycly, Mat. xx. 22. 


moun? (moun),v.4. (Sc. also maun; « ME. mow- 
nen, mounen, < Icel. munu, will, shall, must; a 
preterit-present verb.] Must. [North. Eng. 
and Scotch. ] 
mouncelt, ”. beter <« OF. moncel, monsel, mun- 
cel, ete., a little hill, a heap, < LL. monttcellus, 
dim. of monticulus, a little hill or mountain, 
dim. of mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain: see mount!. 
Cf. monticle, monticule.] A heap; a pile. 
Thei lepe to fight with the crowned lyon that hadde his 


bestes departed in to xviij mouncels. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ffi. 413. 


mounchi, v. An obsolete form of munch. 

mound! (mound), n. i ME. mound, a protec- 
tion, a helmet, might, < AS. mund, the hand, a 
hand (as a measure), hence (like the equiv. L. 
manus, hand) power, protection, guardianship, 
esp. in comp., in legal use; not found in sense 
of ‘hill,’ but cf. mund-beorh, a protecting hill; 
= OF res. mund, mond = OHG. munt = Icel. 
mund, protection; perhaps ult. related to L. 
mon(t-)s, a hill, mountain, > E. mountl, with 
which mound! has been somewhat confused: see 
mountl,.] 1}. A protection; restraint; curb. 

Such as broke through all mounds of law. 
South, Sermons. 

2+. A helmet. 


Weber, Metr. Rom., L—3t. 
Might; size. 


Fourti thousand men thai founde, 
To bataile men of grete mounde. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 138. (Halliwell.) 


4. Anartificial elevation of earth, as one raised 
as a fortification or part of a fortification, or 
as a funeral monument; a bank of earth; 
hence, a bulwark; a rampart or fence. 


This great gardin compast with a mound. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. vil. 56. 


God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mound high raised. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 226. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood. 
Lowell, First Snow-fall 


5. A natural elevation presenting the appear- 
ance of having been raised artificially; a hil- 


lock; a knoll. 
He pointed to the field, 
Where, huddled here and there on mound and knoll, 
Were men and women staring and aghast. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


6. In civil engin., in excavations, a piece of the 
original ground left at intervals to show the 


depth.— Indian mounds, earthworks erected by the ab- 
origines of North America, the so-called mound-builders. 
They are especially numerous in that part of the United 
States which lies between the Great Lakes on the north and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and is bounded on the 
west by the States lining the western bank of the M pene 9 
I river, and on the east by a line drawn through the mid- 

le of the States of New York and Pennsylvania and ex- 
tending southward so as to include the greater of the 
two Carolinas and the whole of Georgia and Florida. Some 
of these works are very extensive and of varied character, 
consisting of mounds or tumuli, either conical or truncated, 
together with embankments or walls of earth or stone, 
which inclose areas of great size, and not infrequently are 
accompanied by wide and deep ditches. Thus the work 
at Newark, Ohio, covers an area of two square miles and 
consists of a network of hillocks and lines of circumval- 
lation. So far as is known, some of these works were used 
as burial-places, and as the sites of rude dwellings and 
cabins; others were intended, no doubt, for purposes of 
defense, and others, again, may have been connected in 
some way with religious rites and ceremonies. Many of 
them were situated in the river-valleys; and not a few of 
the most prosperous cities in the Mississippi valley oc- 
cupy sites once taken up by them. 


T venture the assertion that not only has there not, as 
jet, been anything taken from the mounds indicating a 
igher stage of development than the red Indian is known 

to have reached, but that even the mounds themselves, 


mound 


and under this head are included all the earthworks of the 
Mississippi Valley, were quite within the limits of his ef- 
forts. L. Carr, Mounds of the Mississippi Valley, p. 3. 


mound! (mound), v. t. [< moundl,n.J] To for 
tify with a mound; add a barrier, rampart, ete., 
to. 
We will sweep the curled vallies, 
Brush the banks that moewnd our alleys. 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, ti 


A spacious city stood, with firmest walls 
Sure »ounded and with numerous turrets crown'd. 
J. Philips, Cider, 1. 


A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mownd the sea. 
Tennyson, Ode to Memory, v. 


mound? (mound), n. [<F.monde=Sp. Pg. mun- 
do = It. mondo, © L. mundus, the 
world, the universe, cosmos, lit. or- 
nament, decoration, dress; hence 
ult. E. mundify, ete., mundane, ete. 
Cf. mappemounde.] <A figure of a 
globe, taken as an emblem of sov- 
ereignty. The emblem is of ancient 
Roman origin, being assuciated with Jupi- 
ter. as in a Pompeiian wall-painting. It 
often surmounts a crown. Also monde. 


She willed them to present this crystal 
mound, a note of monarchy and symbol of perfection, to 
thy more worthy deity. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 
mound-bird (mound’bérd), ». A bird of the 
family Megapodiide, and especially of the genus 
Meqapodius., The mound-birds are so called from the 
great mounds or tumuli which they construct for the re- 
ception of their eggs. which are batched by the heat of de- 
composition of the decaying vegetable substances in which 
they are buried. See cut under Megapodius, 
mound-builder (mound’bil*dér), n. 1. One of 
a race of people by whom the various earth- 
works culled dndian mounds (see mound!) were 
constructed. That these works are not necessarily of 
great antiquity, and that they were built by a race in 
no essential respect ditferent from that found inhabitin 
the region where they occur when this was first settlec 
by the whites, is the present opinion of nearly all the 
best-informed investigators of American archwvulugy. See 
quotation under Indian mounda, above. 


In districts where the native tribes known in modern 
times do not rank high even as savages, there formerly 
dwelt a race whom ethnologists call the Mowad-Butlders, 
from the amazing extent of their mounds and enclosures, 
of which there is a single group occupying an area of fuur 
square miles, E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 50. 
2. A mound-bird. 
mounded (moun’ded), a. [< mound! + -ed2,] 
Possessing a mound; formed into or shaped 
like a mound. ([Poetical.] 


When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps. 
Tennyson, Golden Year. 


mound-maker (mound’ma’kér), n. Same as 
mound-bird. 

mounseer (moun-sér’), n. An old Anglicized 
form of monsicur, now used only as ludicrous. 
mount! (mount), 2. [< ME. mount, mont, munt, 
« AS. munt = OF. mont, mount, munt, F. mont 
= Sp. Pg. It. monte, < L. mons, montis, a hil, 
mountain; from a root seen also in eminere, pit 
out: see eminent, prominent. Hence ult. (¢ L. 
mon(t-)s) E. mountain, mount?, amount, para- 
mount, surmount, ete., monte, ete.) 1. An eleva- 
tion of land, more or less isolated; a hill; a 
mountain: in this sense chiefly archaic or poet- 
ical, except before a proper name as the par- 
ticular designation of some mountain or hill: 
as, Mount Etna; Mount Calvary. 

Doun ouer the mownt of Olyuete, 

Als it fell in thare iornay, 

To ferusalem the redy wa 


Graithly furth thai held the gate. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 128. 


On the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2+. A mound; a bulwark or breastwork for at- 
tack or defense. 
Hew ye down trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem. 
Jer. vi. 6. 
They raised vp mounts to plant their artillery vpon. 
Hakluyt's Voyayes, IT. 122, 
3. In fort., a cavalier. See caralier, 5.—4., In 
her., a bearing which oeecupies the base of the 
shield in the form of a green field curved con- 
vexly upward, except when the summit of the 
escutcheon is occupied by a tree or tower, in 
which case the mount merely slopes toward this. 
It is not necessary to mention its eolor, which 
is always vert.— 5. In palnistry, a prominence 
or fleshy cushion in the palm of the hand. 
These mounts are seven in number, and surround the 
hollow part in the center of the palm (called the glatn of 
Mars), as follows: (a) Mount of Apollo, at the base of the 
third finger; (b) Mount of Jupiter, at the base of the fore- 
finger ; (c) Muunt of Mars, between the Mount of Mercury 


mount? (mount), ?. 


mount? (mount), 2. 
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and that of the moon; (d) Mount of Mercury, at the base 
of the little finger: (e) Mount of the Moon, near the wrist 
on the side of the hand furthest from the thumb; (/) 
Mount of Saturn, at the base of the middle finger; (g) 
Mount of Venus, the large tleshy base of the thumb.— 
Mount grieced or in degrees, in Aer., a mount terraced 
in the form of steps. 


{< ME. mounten, monten, 
munten, © OF. munter, F. monter (= Sp. Pg. 
montar = It. montare), < ML. montare, mount, 
lit. go up hill, < L. mon(t-)s, a hill: see mountl, 
Cf. dismount, surmount.] J. intrans. 1, To 
rise from, or as from, a lower to a higher po- 
sition; ascend; soar: with or without up. 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command? 
Job xxxix. 27. 


The Cabalist . . . mounteth with all his industrie and 
intention frum this seusible World vnto that other intel- 
lectuall. * Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 751. 


As high as we have mounted in delight, 
In our dejection do we sink as low. 
Wordsorth, Resolution and Independence. 


She mustered up courage to look her straight in the 
face, and a tritle of colour mounted toher face. W. Black. 
2. Specifically, to get on horseback: as,to mount 
and ride away. 

The mony come count, and let me mount. 
Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child's Ballads, V. 84). 
3. To amount; aggregate: often with up: as, 
the expenses mount up. 
Sir, you know not 
To what a mass the little we get daily 
Motods in seven years. 
Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, iv. 1. 

II. trans. 1. To raise from, or as if from, a 

lower to a higher place; exalt; lift on high. 
That we, down-treading earthly cogitations, 
May mount our thoughts to heav’nly meditations, 
Sulvester, tr. of Du Bartas'’s Weeks, i. 7. 


What power is it which mounts my love so high, 
That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye’ 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 235. 
2. To get upon: place or seat one’s self upon, 
as that which is hizher; ascend; reach; climb: 
as, to mount a horse; to mount a throne. 
So men in rapture think they »ount the sky, 
Whilst on the ground th’ intranced wretches He. 
Dryden, Essay on Satire, 1, 118. 
3. To set on horseback; furnish with a horse 
or horses for riding: as, the groom mounted the 
lad on a pony; also, to seat in a coach or the like 
conveyance, 


Gone ev'ry blush, and silent all reproach, 
Contending princes mount them in their coach. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 564. 


Six Moorish scouts, well mounted and well armed, en- 
tered the glen, examining every place that might conceal 
an enemy. Ireing, Granada, p. 78, 


He mounted me on avery quiet Arab, and T had a pleas- 
ant excursion. Macauay, in Trevelyan, I. $24. 
4. To place in suitable position with adjust- 
ment of parts, so as to render available for use: 
as, to mount a cannon; to mount a loom. 

Let France and England mount 


Their battering cannon charged to the mouths, 
Shak., King John, ii. 1. 881. 


On this rampart he mounted his little train of artillery. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 

Specifically—5. To prepare for representation 
or exhibition by furnishing and accompanying 
with appropriate appurtenances and accesso- 
ries, as a stage-play or other spectacle.—6. 
To be equipped or furnished with; carry as 
equipment or armament: used specifically of 
anything that carries war material: as, the 
fort mounts fifty guns.— 7. To put in shape for 
examination or exhibition by means of neces- 
sary or ornamental supports or accessories; 
furnish, fit up, or set with necessary or appro- 
priate appurtenances: as, to mount a picture 
ora map; to mount objects for microseopie ob- 
servation; to mount a sword-blade; to mount 


a jewel.—To mount guard, to take the station and 
do the duty of a sentinel.— To mount the high horse. 


See horse}, 

[< mount?2, v.] 1. That 
upon which anything is mounted or fixed for use, 
and hy which it is supported and held in place. 
Specifically — (a) The paper, cardboard, or other material 
to which an engraving or a drawing is attached in order 
to set it off toadvantage. A mount may be a single sheet, 
or two sheets to one of which the print is attached, while 
the other. with a space cut out somewhat larger than the 
print, is placed over it, permitting it to be seen, while 
protecting it from abrasion. 

The crude white mounts wholly or practically destroy 
the value of those “ hizh lights " always so carefully placed 
by Turner, and which were with him so integral a part of 
every compusition, Nineteenth Century, XIX, 401. 
(6) The necessary frame, handle, or the like for any deli- 
cate object, as a fan. 


Perforated cedar, sandalwood, nacre, ivory, such is the 
proper mount of an elegant fan. 
Art Journal, N. 8., VIII. 90. 


mountable (moun’ta-bl), a. 


mountain (moun’tan), n. and a. 


mountain 


(c) The paper, silk, or other material forming the surface 
of a fan. ; 


A paper mount pasted on a wooden handle. 
Coryat’s Crudities, quoted in Art Journal, N. 3., XVIT. 173. 


To this period belong the fans called ‘‘Cabriolet.” In 
these the mount is in two parts, the lower and narrower 
mount being half-way up the stick, the second mount in 
the usual place at the top of the stick, 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 404. 


(d) Apparatus for the adjustment and attachment of a 
cannon to its carriage. 


The carriages and mounts of the guns are made entirely 
of bronze and steel. The Century, XXXVI. 839. 


(e) pt. The metal ornaments serving as borders, edgings, 
etc., or apparently as guards to the anglesand prominent 
parts, as in the decorative furniture of the eighteenth 
century in Europe. (f) The glass slip, with accessories, 
used to preserve objects in suitable form for study with 
the microscope. The object is usually covered with very 
thin glass, in squares or circles, and, except in the so-called 
dry mounts, is immersed in a liquid ( futd mounts), such 
as Canada balsam, glycerin, etc.; a cell, as of varnish, is used 
in some cases. ae 

2. The means of mounting or of raising one’s 


self on or as on horseback. (a) A horse, especially 
in riding or hunting use. 

I have got a capital mount. Dickens. 
(b) A horse-block. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.} (c) A bicycle. 
[= F. montable ; 
as mount2, v., + -able.] Capable of being as- 
cended or mounted. Cotgrave. 

(< ME. moun- 


taine, mountein, montain, montaine, muntaine, 
montaigne, < OF, montaigne, muntaine, F. mon- 
tagne = Pr. montanha, montagna, montayna = 
Sp. montata = Pg. montanha = It. montayna, ¢ 

L. montanea, also montana, @ mountain, & 
mountainous region, ¢ L. montana, neut. pl., 
mountainous regions, ¢ montanus, of or belong- 
ing to a mountain, mountainous, ¢ mon(t-)a, a 
mountain: see mountl. Mountain is related to 
mount! as fountain is to fount!.] JT, n. 1. An 
elevation of land of considerable dimensions 
rising more or less abruptly above the surround- 


ing or adjacent region. Ordinarily no elevation is 
called a mountain which does not form a conspicuous 
figure in the landscape; hence, what is a mountain in one 
region might be regarded as simply a hill in another. A 
region may have great elevation above the sea-level, but 
not be recognized as a mountain. Thus, the Plains, or the 
region between the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, 
have an elevation on their western edge as great as that 
of the highest points of the Appalachian range. Elevated 
regions not mountains are often called plateaus. Eleva- 
tions, although of considerable height, if quite isolated or 
precipitous, are often called rocks: as, the Rock of Gibral- 
tar. Peak is occasionally used in the same way: as, 
Pike’s Peak; the Peak of Teneriffe; and in the United 
States, in regions formerly occupied or explored by the 
French, the word butte is employed with a somewhat simi- 
lar meaning, while mound is used over a considerable ex- 
tent of country, especially in Wisconsin, as nearly the 
equivalent of butte or mount. For ranges or connected 
series of mountains, see mountain-chatn. 


We retourned towardes Iherusalem by the mountaynes 
of Jude. Str R. Guylford, Pylgrymage, p. 38. 
Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations. 
Cowper, Task, fi. 17. 
"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 


And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, {. 7. 


2. Something resembling a mountain in being 
large; something of extraordinary magnitude; 
a great heap: as, a mountain of rubbish. 

So many hadde thei slayn of men and of horse that the 
mounteins of bodyes were a-boute hem 80 grete that noon 


myght come to hem but launchinge. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 328. 


If it can confer anle thinge to the montan of your Ma- 
jesties praise, and it were but aclod use it and the auctour 
as yours. A. //ume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S.), Ded., p. 3. 


See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of Casuistry heap'd o'er her head ! 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 642. 


3. A wine made from grapes grown on high 
ground. See II., 2. 


Very little old Mountain or Malaga sweet wine is grown. 
Redding, Modern Wines (1851), p. 201L 


Old man of the mountain. See Aseassin,1.—The Moun- 
tain. A name given to the extreme revolutionary party 
in the legislatures of the first French revolution. The 
name was derived from the fact that they occupied the 
higher part of the hall. (Compare Montaqnard,2.) Among 
the chief leaders were ee ae and Danton. The name 
was temporarily revived in the legislatures following the 
revolution of 1848.—To make a mountain of a mole- 
hill. See mole. hill. : 

II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to mountains; 
found on mountains; growing or living on a 
mountain: as, mountain alr; mountain pines; 
mountain goats. 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet eae 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 36. 


2. Produced from vines growing on the slopes 
of a mountain, a hill, or any high ground: as, 


mountain 


mountain wine.—8, Like a mountain in size; 
vast; mighty. 
The high, the mountain majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 
Byron, Childe Harold, fii. 67. 

Mountain battery, boomer, cavy, howitzer, lime- 

stone, maize, etc. See the nouie ’ 

mountain-artillery (moun’tan-ir-til’e-ri), 2. 
See artillery. 

mountain-ash (moun’tan-ash’), n. 1. One of 
several small trees of the genus Pyrus, having 
ash-like leaves, primarily P. aucuparia. This, the 
rowan-tree or quick-beam, grows wild in the northern parts 
of the Old World, and is in general cultivation for orna- 
ment, on account of its handsome pinnate leaves, its small 
but numerous corymbed white flowers, and its bright-red 
berries. The wood is used for tools; the berries afford 
malic acid, and all parts of the tree, as also of the American 
species, are astringent. The best-known American moun- 
tain-ash is P. Americana, a similar tree, but with larger 
leaves, and smaller though deeper-colored fruit. It is na- 
tive in the mountains of the eastern United States and 
northward, and is also cultivated. The western moun- 
tain-ash, P. sambucifolia, a not very ditferent tree, extends 
across the continent. See doyberry, 2, and wicken, 

2. One of several species of Kucalyptus, es- 
ecially E. amygdalina, E. goniocalyx, E. Sie- 
eriana, and E. pilularis (the flintwood). [Aus- 

tralia. ] 


mountain-avens (moun’tan-av’enz), n. A ro- 
saceous plant, Dryas octopetala. 
mountain-balm (moun’tain-bim), n. 1. An 


evergreen pene Eriodictyon glutinosum (prob- 
ably also E. tomentosum). Also called yerba 
santa,—2, The Oswego tea, Monarda didyma: 
so called in the drug-trade. 


mountain-beauty (moun’tin-bi’ti), ». The 
California mountain-trout. 
mountain-beaver (moun’tain-bé’vér), n. The 


sewellel, Haplodon rufus. See scwellel, and cut 
under Haplodon. 

mountain-blackbird (moun’tan-blak’bérd), n. 
The ring-ouzel, Merula torquata. Also called 
mountain-colley, mountain-ousel, or mountain- 
thrush. [Local, Eng.] 

mountain-blue (moun’tan-blé), n. 1. The blue 
carbonate of copper. See azurite,1.—2. Same 
as blue ashes (which see, under blue). 

mountain-bramble (moun’tan-bram/’bl), x. 


The cloudberry, Rubus Chamamorus. See 
cloudberry. 
mountain-cat (moun’tan-kat), n. 1. A cata- 


mount; a wildcat.—2, An animal about as 
large as a cat, Bassaris astuta. See Bassaris, 1. 
[Southwestern U. S.]—3. In hker., same as 
catamount, 2. 


mountain-chain (moun’tin-chin), n. A con- 
nected series of mountains or conspicuous ele- 


vations. In the formation of mountains other than vol- 
canic the process has ita been of such a character 
that a long strip of country has been raised in a sort of 
crest or wall; indeed, regions thousands of milesin length 
have occasionally been thus affected. This elevated ridge 
or wall has either in the original process of mountain- 
building been raised into masses or subdivisions of vary- 
ing height and more or less isolated from each other, or 
else long-continued erosion and exposure to atmospheric 
agencies have brought about the same result. The more 
or less separated and distinct peaks, summits, or crests 
. together make up the range. It is impossible to establish 
any criterion by which one mountain-range can be sepa- 
rated from another adjacent one. In must cases, how- 
ever, there is more or less similarity, if not absolute iden- 
tity, between the different parts of a range, from botha 
geological and a popostepnical point of view; but there 
are ranges which are made up of parts differing from each 
other greatly in lithological character and in the epoch of 
their formation, and which, nevertheless, are always popu- 
larly considered as forming one system, and are so desig- 
nated : this is the case with most of the ter mountain- 
chains, as the Himalayas, the Andes, and the Cordilleras. 


mountain-cock (moun’tan-kok), ». The male 
eapercaillie, Tetrao urogallus. 

mountain-cork (moun’tan-kérk), n. A white 
or gray variety of asbestos, so called from its 
extreme lightness, as it floats in water. Also 
called mountain-leather. 

mountain-cowslip (moun’tan-kou/’ slip), 1. 
See auricula,and French cowslip (under cowslip). 

mountain-crab (moun’tan-krab), n. A land- 
erab of the family Gecarcinide. 


mountain-cranbe (moun’ tan-kran/’ ber-i), 
n. The cowberry, Vaccinium Vitis-Idea. 
mountain-cross (moun’tan-krés),n. In her.,a 


plain cross humeté or couped. 
mountain-curassow (moun’tén-kii-ras’6), n. 

A bird of the subfamily Oreophasine. 
mountain-damson (moun’tan-dam’zn), n. A 

West Indian tree, Simaruba amara, which yields 

a bitter tonic and astringent. 
mountain-deer (moun’tan-dér), n. 

ois. [Rare.] 

It is a taste of doubt and fear, 


To aught but goat or mountain-deer. 
Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv. 8 
244 
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mountain-dew (moun’tan-di), n. Whisky, es- 
pecially Highland whisky. [Scotch.] 

The shepherds, who had all come down from the moun- 
tain heights, and were collected together (not without a 
quench of the mountain-dew or water of life)in a large shed. 

J. Wilson, Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 305. 

mountain-ebony (moun’tan-eb’6-ni), n. The 
wood of an Indian tree, Bauhinia variegata. 

mountained (moun’tand), a. [< mountain + 
-ed2,] 1. Covered with mountains. 

This mountained world. Keats, Hyperion. 
2. Heaped up high. 


Giant Vice and Irreligion rise 
On mountain'd falsehoods to invade the skies. 

Brown, Essay on Satire. 

mountaineer (moun-ta-nér’), vn. [Formerly also 

mountainer ; < OF. montanier, montagnier, mon- 

taignier = It. montagnarv, montanaro, < MUL. 

montanarius, & mountaineer, prop. adj., < L. 

montana, mountains: see mountain and -eer.] 

1. An inhabitant of a mountainous district; 

hence, a person regarded as uncouth or bar- 
barous. 

Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2, 120. 


A few mountatners may set enough to continue the 
human race; and yet, being illiterate rusticks (as moun- 
tatners wey are), they can preserve no memoirs of former 
times. nuley, Sermons (ed. 1724), p. 108. (Latham.) 


2. A climber of mountains: as, he has distin- 
guished himself as a mountaineer. 

mountaineer (moun-ta-nér’), v. §. [< monun- 
taineer,n.] To assume or practise the habits of 
& mountaineer; climb mountains: seldom used 
except in the present participle or the parti- 
cipial adjective. 

Not only in childhood and old age are the arms uscd for 
purposes of support, but in cases of emergency, as when 
mountaineering, they are so used by men in full vigour: 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 60. 
mountaineering (moun-ta-nér’ing),n. [Verbal 
n. of mountaineer, v.] The act or practice of 


elimbing mountains. 
mountainert (moun’tan-ér),n. Same as moun- 
taineer. 


mountainett(moun’tan-et),n. [Formerly also 
mountanet; < OF. montagne, montaignette, dim. 
of montagne, montaigne, a Mountain: see moun- 
tain.} A small mountain. 

Betwixt her breasts (which sweetly rose up like two fair 
mountaineta in the pleasant vale of Tempe) there hung a 
very rich diamond. Sir P. Sulney, Arcadia, L 

mountain-fern (moun’tan-férn), 7. A common 
European fern, Aspidium Oreopteris, closely al- 
lied to the male-fern, d. Filiz-mas. 

mountain-fever (moun’tan-fé’vér), n. A name 
given somewhat loosely to certain fevers occur- 
ring in the Cordilleras. They are usually ma- 
larial or typhoid. 

mountain-finch (moun’tan-finch), n. The 
brambling or bramble-finch, Fringilla monti- 
Sringilla. See brambling. 

mountain-flax (moun’tan-flaks),. 1. A plant, 
Linum catharticum or Polygala Sencga. See flaz, 
1 (a) and ()), and Linum.—2. A fibrous asbes- 
tos, especially when spun and made into cloth. 

mountain-fringe (moun ’tan-frinj), n. The 
climbing fumitory, Adlumia cirrhosa. See cut 
under Adlumia. 

mountain-grape (moun’tan-grap), n. See 
grape}, 

mountain-green (moun’tan-grén),n. 1. Same 
as malachite-green, 1.—2. Same as May-pole, 3. 

mountain-guava (moun’tan-gwii’vi), n. See 

uava. 

rnountain-hare (moun’tain-har), n. An alter- 
native name of the northern or varying hare, 
Lepus variabilis, and of some of its varieties. 

mountain-holly (moun ’tan-hol’i), a. 
North American plant, Nemopanthes Canaden- 
sis, a branching shrub with ash-gray bark. 

mountain-laurel (moun’tan-la’rel),n. 1. Kal- 
mia latifolia. See cut under Kalmia.—2. Um- 
bellularia Californica.—8. A plant of the genus 
Ocotea (Oreodaphne). 

mountain-leather (moun’tan-leTH’ér), n. 
Same as mountain-cork. 

mountain-licorice (moun’tan-lik’6-ris), n. A 
European species of trefoil, Trifolium alpinum. 

mountain- et (moun’tan-lin’et), n. Asmall 
fringilline bird of Europe, Linota montium, the 
twite. 

mountain-lion (moun’tan-li’on), n. The cou- 
gar, Felis concolor. See cut under cougar. 
[Western U. 8.] 


There deer, bears, mountain-lions, antelope, and tur- 
keys are in abundance. Harper's Mag., LXXVIL. 878. 


mountain-tea 


mountain-lover (moun’tan-luvér), n. (Tr. 
NL. Oreophila, Nuttall’s name of the genus.] A 
proposed name for plants of the genus Pachys- 


tima.—Canby's mountain-lover, P. Cantyi, a shrub 
with deep-colored evergreen leaves, discovered in the 
mountains of Virginia in 1868. 


mountain-magnolia (moun’tan-mag-n0‘liii), n. 
See Magnolia. 

mountain-mahoe (moun’tin-ma’h6), n. 
mahoe. 

mountain-mahogany (moun ’ tan-ma-hog’a- 
ni), m. See mahogany. 

mountain-man (moun’tain-man), ». A trap- 
per: so called in the Rocky Mountains. Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. 

mountain-mango (moun’tan-mang’gé),n. See 
mango. 

mountain-maple (moun’tan-ma’pl), n. See 
maple}, 

mountain-meal (moun’tan-mél),. Bergmehl. 

mountain-milk (moun’tan-milk), ». A very 
soft spongy variety of carbonate of lime. 


See 


mountain-mint (moun’tan-mint),”. See Pyc- 
nanthemum. 
mountainous (moun’tain-us), a. [Formerly 


also mountanous; < OF. montaigneuz, F. mon- 
tagneux = Sp. montaitoso = Pg. montanhoso = 
It. montagnoso, ¢ LL. montaniosus, mountain- 
ous, < L. montana, neut. pl., mountainous re- 
gions: see mountain.] 1, Abounding in moun- 
tains: as, the mountainous country of the Swiss. 


The Country is not mountanoua, nor yet low, but such 
pleasant plaine hils, and fertile valleyes. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, L 115. 


2. Large as a mountain; huge; towering. 


What custom wills, in all things should we do 't, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 

And mountatnous error be too highly heapt 

For truth to o’er-peer. Shak., Cor., ii. 3, 127. 


3+. Inhabiting mountains; barbarous. 


In... destructions by deluge and earthquake, .. . 
the remnant of people which hap to be reserved are com- 
monly ignorant and mountainows people, that can give no 
account of the time past. Bacon, Vicissitude of Things. 


mountainousness (moun’tan-us-nes), 2. Moun- 
tainous character or condition. Breretcood. 

mountain-parsley (moun’tan-piirs’li), n. 1. 
The plant Peucedanum Orcoselinum.—2. The 
parsley-fern of Europe, Cryptoyramme (Alloso- 
rus) crispa. 

mountain-pepper (moun’taén-pep“ér), n. The 
seeds of Capparis Sinaica. 

mountain-plum (moun’tan-plum), ». A tree, 
Aimenia Americana, 

mountain-pride (moun‘tin-prid), n. A tree of 
Jamaica: same as May-pole, 3. 

mountain-rhubarb (moun ’ tan-ré’biirb), n. 
The plant Rumez alpinus. 

mountain-rice (moun’tan-ris), n. 1. An upland 
rice grown without irrigation in the Himalayas, 
Cochin-China, and some districts of the Unit- 
ed States and Europe.—2. Any of the several 
grasses of the genus Oryzopsis. 

mountain-rose (moun’tan-rdz), n. 
rose, Rosa alpina. 

mountain-sandwort (moun’tan-sand‘wért), n. 
See sandiwort. 

mountain-sheep (moun’tan-shép),n. The com- 
mon wild sheep of the Rocky and other North 
American mountains; the bighorn, Oris mon- 
tana. 

mountain-sickness (moun’tin-sik’nes), n. A 
morbid condition, marked by various distress- 
ing symptoms, caused by very high altitudes. 

mountain-soap (moun’tain-sdp),n. A clay-like 
mineral, having a greasy feel, which softens in 
water and is said to have been used as a soap: 
it is generally regarded as a variety of halloy- 
site. 

mountain-sorrel (moun’tan-sor’el), n. A plant 
of the genus Oxyria. 

mountain-sparrow (moun’tan-spar’6),n. The 
tree-sparrow, Passer montanus, 

mountain-spinach (moun’tain-spin’aj), n. A 
tall erect plant, Atriplex hortensis, of the natural 
order Chenopodiacce, a native of Tatary. It is 
cultivated in France, under the name arroche, for the 


sake of its large succulent leaves, which are used as 
spinach. Also called garden-orach, 


mountain-sweet (moun ’ tan-swét), n. 
Jersey tea. See Ceanothus. 

mountain-tallow (moun’tan-tal’6), n. A miner- 
al substance having the colorand feel of tallow. 
It occurs in a bog on the borders of Loch Fyne in Scot- 
land, in a Swedish lake, and in geodes in the Glamorgan 
coal-measures. Also called hatchettite, hatchctlin. 

mountain-tea (moun’tan-té), n. The American 
wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 


The alpine 


New 


mountain-tobacco 


mountain-tobacco (moun’tin-to-bak’6), »» A mountebankish (moun’té-bangk-ish), a. 


composite plant, Arnica montana. 
mountainward (moun‘tan-wird), adr. [¢ 
mountain + -ward.] In the direction of moun- 
tains; toward the mountains. 

There is a fine view of the country seaward and moun- 
tainward. The Atlantic, LALV. 355, 
mountain-witch (moun’tan-wich), 2. A wood- 
pigeon, Geotrygon sylvatica, P. H. Gosse. 
mountain-wood (moun‘tan-wid), ». Avariety 
of asbestos. See asbestos, 3. 

Mountain woud occurs in soft, tough masses: it has a 
brown colour, much resembling wood, and is found in Scot- 
land, France, and the Tyrol. Spons Encye. Manuf, 1. 341. 
mountancet, 7. [ME. mountaunce, montaunce, 
€ OF. montance, mountance, &® rising, amount, 
< monter, mount: see maunt2, v. Cf. mounte- 
mance.| Amount; extent. 


Of al the remenant of myn other care 
Ne sette I nat the mountaunce of a tare. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 712 

Everyche of hem hath be Zere the mauntance of 6 score 
Floreynes. Mandevile, Travels, p. 33. 
mountant (moun’tant), a. [« F. montant, 
mounting, ppr. of monter, mount: see mount, 
vt. Cf. montant.] High; raised: a quasi-her- 
aldic epithet. 

Hold up, you sluts, 

Your aprons mountant; you are not oathable — 

Although, I Know, you'll swear. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 185, 
mountebank (moun’té-bangk), x. anda, [TF or- 
merly also mountibank; € It. montambanco, 
montimbanco, earlier monta in banco (Florio), a 
mountebank, ¢ montar’ in banco, play the moun- 
tebank (Florio), ht. mount ona bench: montare, 
mount; in, on; baneco, bench: see mount2, int, 
bank}, bench. Cf. saltimbanco.) T, n. 1. A peri- 
patetie quack; one who prescribes and sells 
nostrums at fairs and similar gatherings. 

We see the weakness and credulity of men is such as they 
will often prefer a aountebaak or witch before a learned 
physician. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 190. 

The front looking on the greate bridge is possess'd by 
mountcbanks, operators, and puppet-players. 

Erelyn, Diary, Feb. 8, 1644. 

Perhaps the latest mountebank in England was about 
twenty years ago, in the vicinity of Yarmouth. He was 
selling “cough drops" and infallible cures for the asthma. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 217. 
Henee—2, Any impudent and unscrupulous 
pretender; a charlatan. 

Nothing so impussible in nature but mountebanks will 
undertake, Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

I tremble for him [William IV.]; at present he is only a 
mounebank, but he bids fair to be a maniac. 

Greville, Memoirs, July 30, 1830. 
3. The short-tailed African kite, Helotarsus 
ecaudatus: so called from its aérial tumbling. 
=§ Eipiric, etc. See quack, n. , 

. a. 1, Pertaining to or consisting of 
mountebanks; sham; quack: as, a mounitcbank 
doctor. 

Observed ye, yon reverend lad 
Mak’s faces to tickle the mob; 
He rails at our mountebank squad — 
It’s rivalry just i’ the job. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
2. Produced by quackery or jugglery. 

Every mountebank trick was a great accomplishment 

there [in Abyssinia]. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, Int., p. Ixxiv. 
Mountebank shrimp. See shrimp. 
mountebank (moun’té-bangk), v. [« mounte- 
bank, n.] J, trans. 1, To cheat by unserupu- 
lous and impudent arts; gull. 
T'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. 
Shak., Cor., fii. 2. 182. 
2. To introduce or insinuate by delusive arts 
or pretensions. 

Men of Paracelsian parts, well complexioned for hones- 
ty: ... such are fittest to Mountebanke his [Beelzebub’s) 
Chimistry into sicke Churches and weake Judgements, 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 2. 

II. intrans. To play the mountebank: with 
indefinite it. 

Say if ’tis wise to spurn al] rules, all censures, 

And mountebank tt in the public ways, 

Till she becomes a jest. 

Kingaley, Saint's Tragedy, ii. 4. 
mountebankery (moun’té-bangk-ér-i), n. [< 
mountebank + -ery.] The practices of a mounte- 
bank; quackery; unscrupulous and impudent 
pretensions. 

Whilst all others are experimented to be but mere em- 
pirical state mountebankery. Hammond, Works, IV. 509. 
mountebanking (moun’té-bangk-ing), 7. [Ver- 
bal n. of mountebank, v.}) Mountebankery. 

Do not suppose Iam going, sicnt meus est mos, to in- 
dulge in moralities about buffoons, paint, motley, and 
mountebanking. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, De Juventute, 


mountebankism (moun’té-bangk-izm), n. 


mounting (moun’ting), a. 


mountingly (moun’ting-li), adv. 


Mount Saintt. 
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[< 


mountebank + -ishi,] Characteristic of a moun- 
tebank; quackish; knavish. 

A Saturnian merchant born in Rugilia, whom for his 
cunningness in negotiating, and for some Hocos-pocos 
and aowrebankizh tricks, I transformed to a fox. 

- Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 87. (Davies.) 
[< 
mountebank + -ism.] Same as mountebankery. 
mounted (mounted), p.a. [Pp. of mount2, v.} 
1. Raised; especially, set on horseback: as, 
mounted police; specifically, in her., raised 
upon two or more steps, generally three: said 
especially of a eross.— 2. Elevated; set up.— 
3. Furnished; supplied with all necessary ac- 
cessories. 
She is a little haughty ; 


Of a small body, she has a mind well anownted. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, fi. 2. 


Mounted Andrewt, a merry-andrew or mountebank. 
Davies, 


While mounted Andrews, bawdy, bold, and loud, 
Like cocks, alarum all the drowsy crowd. 
Verses prefixed to Aennet’s tr. of Erasuaus’s Praise of Folly. 


Mounted cornet, in orvan-building. See cornet!, 1 (c). 
— Mounted power, a horse-power designed for service 
without dismounting. 4. 7. Knight.— Mounted work 
silverware of which the ornaments are soldered on instead 
of being raised in relief from the body itself by chasing or 
repousse work, 
mounteet (moun’té),. Same as mounty. 
mountenancet (moun’te-nans), n. [< ME. 
mountenance, also mowntenaunce, montenance, 
an erroneous form (appar. simulating the form 
of maintenance) of mountance: see mountance. | 
Amount; space; extent. Compare mountance. 
The montenans of dayes three, 
He herd bot swoghyne of the flode. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 103). 


Man can not get the mount'nance of an egg-shell 
To stay his stoinach. 3B. Junsun, Tale of a Tub, iii. 6. 
mounter (moun’tér),». [< mount] + -erl. Cf. 
¥. monteur.] 1. One who mounts or ascends. 
—2. One who furnishes or embellishes; one 
who applies suitable appurtenances or orna- 
ments: as, a mounter of fans or canes.—3ft. 
An animal mounted; a monture. 
And forward spurr'd his mounter flerce withal, 
Within his arms longing his foe to strain. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vil. 96. 
mountiet, x. See mounty. 
moun Erg ou ie) n. [Verbal n. of mount2, 
vt.) 1. The act of rising or ascending; espe- 
cially, the act of getting on horseback; ascent; 
soaring. 
There was mounting "mong Greemes of the Netherby clan; 


Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 
ran. Scott, Young Lochinvar. 


It was in solitude, among the flowery ruins of ancient 
Rome, that his highest mountings of the mind, his finest 
trances of thought, came to Shelley. 

£. Dowden, Shelley, IT. 261. 
2. The act or art of setting stuffed skins of 
animals in a natural attitude; taxidermy.— 
3. That which serves to mount anything, as a 
sword-blade, a print, or a gem: see mount2, v., 
7.—4, That which is or may be mounted for 
use or ornament: as, the mountings for an an- 
gler’s rod.— 5. Same as harness, 5. 
In her., rising or 
climbing: applied to beasts of chase when they 
are represented in the position called rampant 
in case of a beast of prey. Compare mountant. 


mounting-block (moun’‘ting-blok), n. A block, 


generally of stone, used in mounting on horse- 
back. 
By rising or 
ascending; so as to rise high. 

But leap'd for joy, 


So mountingly I touch’d the stars, methought. 
Middleton, Maasinger, and Rowley, Old Law, fi. 1. 


mounting-stand (moun’ting-stand), ». A small 


table containing a sand-bath, heated by a 
lamp, and having adjustable legs and other 
conveniences for mounting objects for exami- 
nation with a microscope. 


mountilett (mount’let),n. [< OF. montelet, dim. 


of mont, mountain: see mount! and -let.] A 
small mountain; a hill. 
Those snowie mountelets, through which doe creepe 


The milkie rivers that ar inly bred 
In siluer cisternes. G. Fletcher, Christ’s Victorie, st. 50. 


mount-needlework (mount’ né’ dl-wérk), n. 


Decorative needlework, embroidery,  etce., 
wrought upon a foundation which is mounted 
on a panel or stretched in a frame. Dict. of 
Needlework. 

An obsolete card-game. 


Coeval with Gleek we find Mount Saint or more properly 
Cent, in Spanish Cientos, or hundred, the number of points 


mounturet, 7. 


mountyt (moun’ti), 2. 


mour}, 7. 
mourd e ° e 
Mouriria (mé-rir’i-ii), 7. 


mourn! (morn), ¢. 


mourn!}, 7. 


mourn’, v. 4. 


mourn 


that win the game... . . Mount Saint was pisyed by count- 

ing, and probably did not differ much from Picquet, or 

picket as it was formerly written, which is said to have 
een played with counters. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 435. 
[< ME. mounture, mountour, 
monture, € OF. monture, F. monture = It. mon- 
tatura, < ML. as if *nontatura, a mounting, < 
montare, mount: see mount2, Cf. monture.] 1. 
A mounting. 

The mounture so well made, and for my pitch so fit, 

As though I see faire peeces moe, yet few so fine as it. 

Gascotyne, Complaint of the Greene Knight. 
2. A horse or other animal to be ridden; a 
mount. 
After messe a morsel he & his men token, 


Miry watz the mornyng, his mounture he askes. 
Str Gawayne and the Green Knight (bh. E. T. 3.), 1. 1691. 


Most writers agree that Porus was four cubits and a 
shaft length high, and that being upon an elephant’s back 
he wanted nothing in hight and bigness to be proportion- 
able for his »mvunture, albeit it were a very great elephant. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 584. 
3. A throne. 


And in the myddes of this palays is the mowntour for 
the grete Cane that is alle wrought of gold and of pre- 
cyous stones and grete perles. Mandeville, Travels, p. 217. 
[Also mountie, mountee ; 
« OF. montée, a mounting, rising, prop. pp. of 
monter, mount: see mount2, «.]) In hawking, 
the act of rising up to the prey that is already 
in the air. 

The sport which for that day Basilius would principally 
show to Zelmane was the mountic at a hearn. 

Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

A variant of more4. 
antt, 7. An obsolete form of mordant. 
(NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1789), < mouririchiri, native name in 
Guiana.) A genus of dicotyledonous shrubs, of 
the polypetalous order Melustomaceew and of 
the tribe Memecylea, all other genera of which 
have the ovary with more than one cell. About 
30 species are known. found from Mexico to Brazil, es- 
pecially in Guiana. They bear small rosy-yellow or white 
flowers, rigid sessile opposite leaves, and round coriaceous 
berries. M. murtilluides of the West Indies is called 
small-leafed trunwovd, anid, with the genus in general, 
silverwood. 
[< ME. mournen, mornen, 
murnen, © AS. murnan, meornan = OS, mornian, 
mornon = OHG. mornéen = Goth. maurnan = 
Icel. morna, grieve, mourn. Connection with 
G. murren = Icel. murra, murmur, grieve, L. 
murmurare, murmur, and with L. merere, ma- 
rere, mereri, be sad, grieve, mourn, Gr. “épiuva, 
care, ete., is doubtful.] J, intrans. 1. To ex- 

ress grief or sorrow; grieve; be sorrowful; 

ament. 
Alisanndrine anon attelede to hire boure, 


& morned neigh for mad for Meliors hire ladi. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1760. 
Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted. Mat. v. 4. 
A plentifull Haruest found not labourers to inne it, but 
shed it selfe on the ground, and the cattell mourned for 
want of milkers, Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 631. 


2. To display the appearance of grief; wear 
the customary habiliments of sorrow. 


We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 17. 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
Pope, Elegy to an Unfortunate Lady, 1. 66. 


=§ 1. Grieve, etc. See lament, v. 4. 
tL trans. 1. Togrieve for; lament; bewail; 
deplore. 
As when a father mourns 


His children all in view destroy’d at once. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 760. 
Portius himself oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill success. 
Addison, Cato, L 0 
I go at least to bear a tender part, 
And mourn my lov'd one with a mother's heart. 
Pope, liad, xvili. 84 


2. To convey or express grief for. 


Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 28. 


mourn}t,a. [ME. murne: see mourn}, rv.) Sor- 


rowful. 


Ther let we hem sojourne, 
And speke we of chaunces hard and murne. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 308. (Halliwell.) 


[< mourn], v.] Sorrow. 


Hold, take her at the hands of Radagon, 
A pretty peat to drive your mourn away. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking-Glass for Lond. and Eng., p.124. 
{(Daries.) 
(Found first in the verbal noun 
mourning ; prob. orig. aS a noun, *mourne, er- 


mourn 


roneously, in farriers’ use, for *mourue (being 
confused with the E. mourn1), ¢« OF. mourue, 
mourrue, older morue, in pl. mourues, mourrues, 
morues, hemorrhoids or piles, also the mumps 
and a disease of horses; prob. (like piles), 
with ref. to the shape of hemorrhoids, < L: 
morum, @ mulberry: see mvure4. Confusion 
with OF. mort, death (as asserted in the quot. 
from Topsell), seems improbable; but there 
may have been confusion with OF. morre, mu- 
cus of the nose, as used in the name of a dis- 
ease of horses, ‘‘les morves de petit point, a 
kind of frenzie in an horse, during which he 
neither knows any that have tended him, nor 
hears any that come near him” (Cotgrave). 
There seems to have been confusion also with 
mose, the expression to mose in the chine being 
equivalent to to mourn of the chine: see mosel. 
None of the expressions appear in literary use 
except in allusive slang; and their origin was 
appar. never clearly known.] To have a kind 
of malignant glanders: said of a horse, and 
allusively of persons, in the phrase to mourn 
of the chine or mourning of the chine. Compare 
to mose in the chine (under mose1), and see 
mourner2, 

The Frenche-man saythe ‘‘ mort de langue, et de eschine 
sount maladyes saunce medicine,” the mournynge of the 


tongue and of the chyne are diseases without medicyne. 
Fitzherbert, Husbandry (1534). 


This word mourning of the chine is a corrupt name bor- 
rowed of the French toong, wherein it is called mote (la- 
ter editions morte} deachien, that is to say, the death of the 
backe. Because many do hold this opinion, that this dis- 
ease doth consume the marrow of the backe. 

Topsell, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., ITI. 184. 


This Louer, fuller of passions than of pence, began (when 
hee entred into the consideration of his owne estate) to 
mourne of the chyne, and to hang the lippe. 

Greene, Never too Late. 


mourner! (mor’nér), n. 1. One who mourns 
or laments. 

Because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets. Eccles, xii. 5, 
2. One employed to attend funerals in a habit 
of mourning. 

And the mourners go home, and take off their hatbands 
and scarves, and give them to their wives to make aprons 
of. E. B. Ramsay, Rem. of Scottish Life, p. 20. 
3. Anything associated with mourning. 

The mourner-yew and builder-oak were there. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ffi. 961. 
4. In certain localities, at a funeral, one who is 
recognized as belonging to the circle of those 
most afflicted by the death and has a special 


lace accordingly. [Colloq.]—Indian mourner. 
ame as sad-tree. 


mourner?t (w6r’nér), mn. [< mourn? + -erl; 
with allusion to mourner!.] One who has the 
mourning of the chine. [Slang.] 
He’s chin'd, he’s chin’d, good man; he is a mourner. 
Beau, and Fi., Custom of the Country, fii. 3. 
mournful (morn’ fw), a. Kc mourn! + -ful.] 1. 
Sorrowful; oppressed with grief. 
° The future pious, mournful Fair, ... 
Shall visit her distinguish'd Urn. 
Prior, Ode on Death of Queen Mary. 
2. Denoting or expressing mourning or sorrow; 
exhibiting the appearance of grief: as, mourn- 
Jul music; a mournful aspect. 
Yet cannot she rejoyce, 


Nor frame one warbling note to pass out of her mournfull 
voyce, \gne, Flowers, Lamentation of a Lover. 


Yet seemed she to appease 
Her mournefull plaintes. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1. L 54, 


No fancral rite, nor man in mourning weeds, 
Nor mournful bell shall ring her burial. 
Shak., Tit. And., v. 3. 197. 
8. Causing sorrow; deplorable; doleful: as, a 
mournful death, =Byn: Lugubrious, doleful, afflictive, 
grievous, lamentable, deplorable, woful, melancholy. 
mo y (morn’ful-i), adv. in a mournful 
manner; sorrowfully; as one who mourns. 
What prone is it that we have kept his ordinance, and 


that we have walked mournfully before the Lord of hosts? 
Mal. iii. 14. 


Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully. 
hak., Cor., V. 6. 161. 
mournfulness (morn’fuil-nes), n. 1. The con- 
dition of being mournful; sorrow; grief; the 
state of mourning; the quality of sadness.— 
2. An appearance or expression of grief. 
mourntal-widew (morn: il-wid’d), n. Same 
as mourning-bride. 
mourning! (mor’ning),».anda. [< ME. mourn- 
yng, moorning, mornyng, < AS. murnung, mourn- 


ing, verbal n. of murnan, mourn: see mourn!.] mournivalt, 7. 


mourning7t, 2. 
mourning-bride (mor’ning-brid’),n. The sweet 


mo 


mourning-dove (mor’ning-duv), n. 


mourningly (m6r’ning-li), adv. 


mourning-piece (mor’ning-pés), n. 


mourning- 


mourning-stuff 


mourning-widow (mor’ning-wid’6), n. 
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I... ne had al owtterly foryeten the wepinge and the 
mowrnynge that was set in myn herte. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 1, 


But when my mournings I do think upon, 
My wormwood, hemlock, and affliction, 
My soul is humbled in rememb’ring this, 
Donne, Lamentations of Jeremy, iii. 19. 
And at end of day 
They reached the city, and with mourning sore 
Toward the king's palace did they take their way. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 349. 
2. The outward tokens or signs of sorrow for 
the dead, such as the draping of buildings in 
giving expression to public sorrow, the wear- 
ing of garments of a particular color, the use 
of black-bordered handkerchiefs, black-edged 
writing-paper and visiting-eards, ete. The color 
customarily worn on such occasions differs at different 
times and in different countries: in China and Japan, for 
instance, white is the mourning color, and basted un- 
hemmed garments the style. At present in Europe and 
America the customary color is black, or black slightly 
relieved with white or purple, black crape playing an im- 
ponent part especially in the mourning worn by women. 
0 
is 


metimes a distinctive garment, such as the widow’s cap, 
added. 


No Athenian, through my means, ever put on mourning. 
Langhorne, tr. of Plutarch’s Pericles. 


And even the pavements were with mourning hid. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 942. 


To be in mo , to be under the regulations and re- 
straints, as regards dress, social intercourse, etc., which, 
and for such length of time as, custom or fashion pre- 
scribes on the occasion of the death of a relative or some 
one held in peculiar respect. 


II. a. Having to do with mourning for the 
dead; of such kind as is used in mourning for 
the dead: as, & muurning garment; a mourning 
hat-band. 


Six dukes followed after, {n black mourning gownds. 
Death of Queen Jane (Child's Ballads, VII. 78). 


See mourn2, 


seabious, Scabiosa atropurpurea: so called when 
its flowers are deep purple or crimson, but they 
are sometimes rose-colored or even white. 


mourning-brooch (m6r’ning-briéch), n. A 


brooch of jet or other suitable material, worn 
by women as a sign of mournin 


mourning-cloak (nor ningekIok), n. 1. Acloak 


formerly worn by persons following a funeral, 
usually hired from the undertaker.—2. A but- 
terfly, Vanessa antiopa. 
urning-coach (mor’ning-kéch), n. 1. A 
coach used by 2 person in mourning, black in 
color, and sometimes covered outside as well 
as inside with black cloth, the hammer-cloths 
also being black. 
It was the fashion to use a mourning coach all the time 
mourning was worn, and this rendered it incumbent upon 
ople to possess such a vehicle; consequently they were 


requently advertised for sale. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 176. 


2. A closed carriage used to convey mourners 
on the occasion of a funeral. 
The com- 
mon American or Carolina turtle-dove, Zenai- 
dura carolinensis: so called from its plaintive 
cooing. See cut under dore. 


mourning-livery (mor‘ning-liv’ér-i), n. Liv- 


ery worn by men-servants in commemoration 
of the death of a member of a master’s family. 
In the manner 
of one who mourns. 

The king very lately spoke of him admiringly and 
mourningly. Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 34. 
A picture 
intended as a memorial of the dead. It repre- 
sents a tomb or an urn inscribed with the name of the de- 


ceased, with weeping-willows, mourners, and other fune- 
real accessories. 


They go to sea, you know, and fall out o’ the riggin’, or 
get swamped in a gale, or killed by whales, and there 
ain't a house on the island, I expect, but what's got a 
mourning-picce hangin’ up in the front room. 

H.C. Lee, A Quaker Girl of Nantucket, p. 48. 
(mor‘ning-ring),”. Aring worn 
as a memorial of a deceased person. Such rings 
were commonly inscribed with the name and the dates of 
birth and death of the person commemorated. The cus- 
tom of wearing them is almost obsolete. 

(mor’ning-stuf), 2. <A luster- 
less black textile material, such as crape, cash- 
mere, or merino, regarded as especially fitted 
for mourning-garments. 

1.A 


dusky-petaled geranium of central and western 
Europe, Geranium pheum.— 2, Same as mourn- 
ing-bride. 

See murniral. 


J. n. 1. The act of lamenting or expressing mournsome (morn’sum),a. [< mourn! + -some.] 


grief; lamentation; sorrow. 


Mournful. [Recent and rare. ] 


mouse (mous), 7.; pl. mice (mis). 


- Tringa alpina, a sandpiper. 


mouse 


Then there came a mellow noise, very low and mourn- 
some, not a sound to be afraid of. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, fii. 
[< ME. mous, 
mus (pl. mys, myse, rarely musus), ( AS. miis (pl. 
mys) = D. muis = MLG. mis, LG. mus = OHG. 
MHG. mis, G. maus = Icel. mis = Sw. Dan. mus 
= L. mus (mur-) = Gr, pic (uu-) = OBulg. myshi 
= Bulg. mishka = Serv. mish = Bohem. mysh = 
Pol. mysz = Russ, muishi = Pers. (> Turk.) mish 
= Skt. musha (> Hind. miisd, musi), dim. mishika 
(Pali musiko), a rat, a mouse; prob. ‘stealer,’ < 
VY mus, Skt. Y mush, steal. ence ult. (<« L. 
mus) musclel, muscular, ete.] 1. A small ro- 
dent quadruped, Mus musculus, of the family 
Muride: a wame extended to very many of the 


Mouse (A/us musculus). 


smaller species of the same family, the larger 
ones being usually called rats. Mice proper, be- 
longing to the genus Mus, are indigenous to the Old 
World only, though M. musculus has been introduced 
and naturalized everywhere. The native mice of America 
all belong to a different section of Mfurid@ called Sig- 
modontes, and to such genera as Hexperomys. See cuts 
under deer-mouse, Arvicola, and Evotumys, {Mouae, like 
rat, enters into many compounds indicating ditferent spe- 
cies or varieties of murines, and many other small quad- 
rupeds, not of the same family, or even of the same 
order: as, harvest-mouse, meadow-mouse, fleld-;nouse. See 
these words. ] 

Now 4 thou saye a mous amonges oother musua (var. 
myse| that chalengede to hymself-ward ryht and power 
over alle other mysus (var. me), how gret scorn woldis- 
thow han of it! Chaucer, Boethius, li. prose 6. 


2. Some animal like or likened to a mouse, as 
a shrew or bat. See shrew-mouse. 
And there ben also Myse als grete as Houndes; and 
galowe Myse als gretc as Ravenes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 291. 
3. A moth of the family Amphipyride.— 4. 
Some little bird: used in composition: as, sea- 
mouse and sand-mouse, the dunlin or purre, 
[Local, Eng.] — 
5. A familiar term of endearment. 
Let the bloat king . . . call you his movse. 
Shak,, Hamlet, fii. 4. 183. 
6. Naut.: (at) A knob formed on a rope by spun- 
yarn or parceling, to prevent a running eye 
from slipping. (6) Two or three turns of spun- 
yarn or rope-yarn about the point and shank 
of a hook, to keep it from unhooking. Also 
called mousing.—7@. A particular piece of beef 
or mutton below the round; the part immedi- 
ately above the knee-joint. Also called mouse- 
piece and mouse-buttock.— 8, A match used in 
blasting. —9. A swelling caused by a blow; a 
black eye. [Slang.]— Economist mouse. See econo- 
mist.— Hare-tailed mouse. Same as lemming.— Lea- 
thern mouse, a bat.— Long-tailed mouse, one of the 
Murine, as the common European wood-mouse, Mua aylra- 
ticua, or the American deer-mouse. fHesperomys leucopus: 
so called in distinction from the short-tailed Held-mice, 


voles, or Arctcoline.— Pharaoh’s mouse. Same as Pha- 
raoh's rat (which see, under rat). 


mouse (mouz), v.; pret. and pp. moused, ppr. 


mousing. [€ mouse, n.] I. intrans. 1. To hunt 
for or catch mice. 
Your puss, demure and pensive, seems 
Too fat to mouse. F. Locker, My Neighbour Rose. 
2. To watch or pursue something in asly or in- 
sidious manner. 
A whole assembly of motaing saints, under the mask of 


zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms in bload. 
Str Rk. L’Estrange. 
A mousing, learned New Hampshire lawyer. 
H. Cabot Lodge, Daniel Webster, p. 107. 
3. To move about softly or cautiously, like a 
eat hunting mice; prowl. 


When we were not on the water, we both liked to mouse 
about the queer streets and quaint old houses of that re- 
gion. T. W. Higginson, Oldport, p. 62. 


II. trans. 1. To tear as a cat tears a mouse. 


And now he feasts, mousing the ficsh of men. 
Shak., K. John, ff. 1. 854. 


2. Tohunt out, asacat hunts out mice. [Rare.] 


He preached for various country congregations, and usu- 
ally returned laden with boxes and bundles of literary odds 
and ends, moused from rural attics and bought or begged 
for his collection, New York Evangelist, Oct. 20, 164. 


mouse 


3. Naut., to pass a few turns of a small line 
round the point and shank of (a hook), to keep 
it from unhooking. 
mouse-barley (mous’ bir’li), n. 
rinum, & grass of little value. 
mouse-bird (mous’bérd), n. Any bird of the 
African genus Colius; one of the colies: so 
called from their color. 
mouse-bur (mous’bér), n. 
and Martynia. 
On our way across the camp we saw a great quantity of 
the seeds of the Martynia proboscidea, mouse-burrs, as they 


call them, devil's claws or toe-nails. 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. vi. 


mouse-buttock (mous’but’ok), ». Same as 
mouse, 7. 


mouse-chop (mous chop), n. A species of fig- 


Hordeum mu- 


See the quotation, 


marigold, Alesembryanthemum murinum, 
mouse-color (mous’kul’or), n. The gray color 
of a mouse. 


mouse-colored (mous’kul’ord),a. Having the 
pray color of a mouse, ora color somewhat simi- 
ar; dark-gray with a yellowish tinge, the color 
of the common mouse. 

mouse-deer (mous’dér), ». <A chevrotain or 
tragulid: a small deer-like ruminant of the 
family Tragulide. 

mouse-dun (mous’dun), a. See dunl. 

mouse-ear (mous’ér), n. 1. A species of hawk- 
weed, Hieracium Pilosella, found throughout 
Europe and northern Asia. It is a low herb with 
tufted radical leaves and leafy barren creepers, its heads 


of lemon-colored flowers borne on leafless scapes. Also 
called mouse-ear haw ; 
2. One of various species of scorpion-grass or 
forget-me-not of the genus Myosotis: so called 
in allusion to their short soft leaves. See My- 
osotis.— Golden mouse-ear, Hieractum aurantiacum, 
a European species with golden-red corymbed heads.— 
Mouse-ear chickweed. See chickweed.— Mouse-car 
cress, Sisymbrium Thaliana.— Mouse-ear ever 
a common composite pan of North America, Antenna- 
ria plantaginifolia, with whitish heads in small corymbs, 
blooming very early in the spring. Also called plantain- 
leafed everlasting. — Mouse-ear hawkweed. See def. 1. 
— Mouse-ear scorpion Myosotis palustris. 
mouse-fall} (mous’fal), ». [ME. mousfalle, 
mowsefelle, mowsfalle; < mouse + fall.) <A 
mouse-trap which falls on the mouse. 
mouse-fish (mous’fish), ». An antennarioid 
fish, aS ed histrio, which is party-colored, 
and chiefly inhabits the Sargasso Sea, where it 
builds a sort of nest. The skin is smooth and pro- 
vided with tag-like appendages, the mouth is oblique, the 
ventral fins are long, and the dorsal and anal fins are well 
developed. Also called marbled angler, frogfish, and toad- 
fish. See cut under Pterophryne. 


mouse-grass (mous’graés), ». 1, A grass, Aira 
caryophyllea, having short soft leaves. [Local, 
Eng.{—2. Another grass, Dichelachne crinita, 
of similar habit. [Australia. ] 
mouse-hawk (mous’hik), ». The rough-legged 
bustard. See Archibuteo. [New Eng.] 
mouse-hole (mous’hdl), n. A hole a mice 
enter or pass, or so small that nothing larger 
than a mouse may pass in or out; a very small 
inlet or outlet. 
If you take us creeping into any of these mouse-holes of 
sin any more, let cats flay off our skins. 
Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, il. 1. 
mouse-hound (mous’hound),n. Aweasel. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng. } 
mouse-hunt (mous’hunt),n. 1. A hunting for 
mnice.— 2+. A mouser; one who watches or pur- 
sues, as a cat does a mouse. 
Aye, you have been a mouse-hunt in your time, 


But I will watch you from such watching now. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 4. 11. 


Many of those that Lae to be great Rabbies in these 
studies have acarce saluted them from the strings, and the 
titlepage, or, to give 'em more, have bin but the Ferrets 
and Moushunts of an Index. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng.,, 1. 


mousekin (mous’kin), n. [< mouse + -kin.] A 
little or young mouse. 


‘* Frisk about, pretty little mousekin,” says gray Grimal- 
kin. T y, Virginians, xxxviili. 


mouse-lemur (mous’lé’mér), n. A small kind 
of lemur of the genus Chirogaleus, as C. milii 
or C. coquereli. See Galaginine, and cut under 
Chirogaleus. 

mouse-mill (mous’mil), 7. See mill. 

mouse-ow] (mous’oul), x. The short-eared owl, 
Asto brachyotus or accipitrinus. 

mouse-pea (mous’pé), n. See Lathyrus. 

mouse-piece (mous’pés), ». Same as mouse, 7. 

mouser (mou’zér), n. An animal that catches 
mice; specifically, a cat: commonly used with 
a qualifying term to describe the proficiency of 
the animal as a mouse-catcher. 


, mouse-trap (mous’trap), v. ¢. 
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When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, leave the 
door open, in pity to the poor cat, if she be a good mouser. 
Swift, Advice to Servants, fi. 


Owls, you know, are capital mousers. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L. 28, 


mouse-roller (mous’r6’lér),. In printing, an 
inking-roller which jumps up to take ink, and 
enh jumps back to put this ink on the inking- 
table. 

mousery (mous’ér-i), n.; pl. mouseries (-iz). [< 
mouse + -ery.) A place where mice abound; 
the breeding-grounds of large numbers of mice 
or voles. 

The disturbance of this populous mousery by the visits 

of owls. F. A. Lucas, The Auk, V. 2380. 

mouse-sight (mous’sit),. Myopia; short-sight- 
edness; near-sightedness. 

mousetail (mous’tal),. A plant of the genus 
Myosurus, especially M. minimus: so named 
from the shape of the elongated fruiting re- 
ceptacle. 

mousetail-grass (mous’ tal-gras), n. 1. One 
of the foxtail-grasses, Alopecurus agrestis.— 2. 
Another grass, Festuca Myurus. 

mouse-thorn aon er n. The star-thistle, 
Centaurea Calcitrapa, in the form commonly 
known as C, myacantha. The involucre bears 
long spines. 

mouse-trap(mous’trap),n. [< ME. mowse-trap; 
<« mouse + trap1.] 1. A trap for catching mice. 
—2. Acertain mathematical problem. Itisas fol- 
lows: Let Sper number of objects be arranged ina circle 
and counted round and round, and let every one against 
which any multiple of a given number is pronounced be 
thrown out when this happens; then, which one will be 
left to the last ?— Mouse- swi in elect., an auto- 
matic switch which is shif from one position to an- 
other when the current passing through the coil of a con- 
trolling magnet falls below a certain limit, in which case 


the rele armature draws away a detent and allows the 
movement of the switch. 


[< mouse-trap, 
n.] To catch, as a mouse, ina trap; entrap. 
mousie (mou’si), . A diminutive of mouse. 


(Scotch.] 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain. 
Burns, To a Mouse. 
mousing (mou’zing), a.and ». JI, a. Mouse- 
catching; given to catching mice. 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
‘Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 
Shak., Macbeth, if. 4. 18. 


II. ». 1. The act of watching for or catching 


mice.—2. Naut., same as mouse, 6.—8. In a 
loom, a ratchet-movement. 
mousing-hook (mou/’zing-hik), 7. A clasp- 


hook or other form of hook for ropes or harness 
having a latch or mousing-contrivance to lock 
a rope or ring in the hook. 

mousquetaire (més-ke-tar’),. [F.: see muske- 
teer.] 1. A musketeer.— 2}. A turn-over collar, 
usually of plain starched linen, and broad, worn 
by women about 1850.—3. A cloak of cloth, 
trimmed with ribbons or narrow bands of velvet, 
and having large buttons, worn by women about 
1855.— Mousquetaire a glove with long loose 


glove, 
top, and without lengthwise slit, or with a very short open- 
ing at the wrist: so called as resembling a military glove. 


mousseline (mié-se-lén’), n. ([F., lit. muslin: 
see muslin.] Avery thin glass used for claret- 
glasses, etc. 

mousseline-de-laine (m3-se-lén’dé-lain’), 7. 
[F.: mousseline, muslin; de, of ; laine (< L. lana) 
wool: see muslin, de2, lanary.] An untwilled 
woolen cloth made in many colors and printed 
‘hie varied patterns. Also called muslin-de- 
aine. 

mousseline-glass (mi-se-lén’glas),n. See mus- 
lin-glass. 

moustache, 7. See mustache. 

mousy (mou’si), a. [< mouse + -y!.] 1. Of or 
relating to a mouse or the color or smell of a 
mouse.— 2, Abounding with mice. 

mout (mout), v. The earlier, now only dialectal, 
form of molt2, 

moutardt,”. (ME. mowtard ; < mouten, mowten, 
molt: see moli2,] Amolting bird. Prompt. Parv. 

mouter}, ». A Middle English form of molt?2, 

mouth (mouth),n. [(ME.mouth,muth,< AS.mith 
= OS. mith = OF ries. mund, mond = D. mond 
= MLG. munt, LG. mund = OHG. mund, MHG. 
munt, G. mund =Icel. munnr, muidhr = Sw. mun 
= Dan. mund (> E. dial. mun) = Goth. munths, 
mouth.) 1. The oral opening or ingestive 
aperture of an animal, of whatever character 
and wherever situated; the os, or oral end of 


the alimentary canal or digestive system. The 
mouth is in the head in most animals, and serves for tak- 
ing {n food, mastication, deglutition, and the utterance of 
the voice. In nearly ail vertebrates the mouth is com- 


mouth 


posed of upper and under jaws and associate parts, and 
consequently opens and shuts vertically; in many the 
orifice is closed by fleshy movable lips, and the cavity is 
furnished with teeth 
and a tongue. Ap- rl 
propriate salivary /% 
and mucous glands 0 
moisten the interior, 
which is lined with 
epithelium. In most 
invertebrates, as the 
enormous assem- 
blage of arthropods, 
the basis of the 
mouth is clearly seen 
to be modified limbs, 
and the jaws work 
sidewise. In other 
cases the mouth, 
though definite tn 
position and charac- 
ter in each case, 
varies too widely to 
be defined excepting .. 
as the ingestive ori- © 7 
fice. In protozoans 
any part of the body 
may act as a tempo- 
rary mouth; and in 
many worms there is 
never any mouth or 
special digestive 
system, foud being 
absorbed directly 
through the integu- 
ment. The most 
complicated mouths 
are found among in- 
sects and crusta- 
ceans (see cut under 
mouth-part). See os2, 
stoma, and cuts under medusiform, Actinozoa, Haltphy- 
sema, anthozovid, Aurelia, and house-/ty. 

Made hem to be vn-armed and waish theire mouthes and 
theire visages with warme water. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 545. 

nose, hys eyn too, 
ere he ded also. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 171. 


2. Specifically — (a) The human mouth regard- 
ed as the channel of vocal utterance. 


Assoyne ... excuse sent by the mouth of another for 
non-appearance when summoned. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 464. 
Now that he is dead, his immortal] fame surviveth, and 
flourisheth in the mouthes of all people. 
penser, State of Ireland. 
(b) The interior hollow of the mouth; the buccal 
aN as,inflammation of the mouth and throat. 
(c) The exterior opening or orifice of the mouth; 
the lips: as, a well-formed mouth; a kiss on 
the mouth. (d) In entom., the mouth-parts col- 
ey the oral organs or appendages which 
are visible externally: as, the trophi of a man- 
dibulate mouth.—3. Anything resembling a 
mouth in some respect. (a) The opening of any- 
thing hollow, for access to it or for other uses, as the 
opening by which a vessel is filled or emptied, charged 
or discharged; the opening by which the charge issues 
from a firearm: the entrance to a cave, pit, or den; the 
opening of a well, etc.; the opening in a metal-melting fur- 
nace from which the metal flows; the slot in a carpenters’ 
lane in which the bit is fitted ; the surface end of a min- 
ng-shaft or adit; etc. 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls. 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 403, 
(b) The part of a river or other stream where its waters 
are discharged into the ocean or any large body of water ; 
a conformation of land resembling a river-mouth. 


It [the river Po] disgorgeth itself at length into the gulfe 
of Venice, with sixe greate mouths. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 97. 
c) The opening of a vise between its cheeks, chops, or 
aws. (d) In fort., the interior opening of an embrasure. 
t may be either rectangular or trapezoidal inform. Some 
military writers call this opening the throat of the embra- 
sure, and apply the term mouth to the exterior opening. 
See embrasure|. (e) In an organ-pipe, the opening in the 
side of the pipe above the foot, between the upper and the 
lowerlip. See pipe. (f) In ceram., a name given to one 
of the fireplaces of a pottery-kiln. The kilns for firing the 
biscuit have several of these mouths built against them 
externally, and a flue from each mouth leads the flames 
to a central opening, where they enter the oven. (g) The 
cross-bar of a bridle-bit, uniting the branches or the rings 
as the case may be. 
4. A principal speaker; one who utters the 
common opinion; an oracle; a mouthpiece. 


Every coffee-house has some particular statesman be- 
longing to it, who is the mouth of the street where he lives. 
Addison, Coffee House Politicians. 


Foal | 
WT mail 
a. 
4 Cc 

longitudinal Vertical Section of Mouth, 
Nose, etc., taken a little to the left of the 
middle line. a, cervical vertebra ; 4, gul- 
let or esophagus: c, windpipe or trachea; 
d, larynx; ¢, cpiglottis; 4, uvula; g, open- 
ing of left Eustachian tube; 4, opening of 
left lacrymal duct in the nese; #, hyoid 
bone; 4, tonzue; ¢ hard palate; 7, x, 
base of cranial cavity; 0, ~, g, superior, 
middle, and inferior turbinate bones. The 
phurynx extends from 7 to s. 


Hys mouthe, h 
Hys berd, hys 


5. Cry; voice. 
The fearful dogs divide, 
All spend their mouths aloft, but none abide. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., iv. 108. 


6. Flavor; taste in the mouth: said of beer. 
— By moan: or by word of mouth, by means of spoken 
as distinguished from written language; by speech; viva 
voce. 
But did not the apostles teach aught by mouth that they 
wrote not? 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 26. 


Down in the mouth, dejected; despondent; “blue.” 
[Collog.] 


mouth 3881 movable 


Ane nomen jorator ibe down one mouth, finding him- mouth-footed (mouth’fit’ed), a. Having mouth-ring Sirians 2 n. The oral or eso- 
eels SUS cheated hy: the ans fe ‘Hall, Works, VIL ge9, ™outh-feet; having foot-jaws or maxillipeds; phageal nervous ring of an echinoderm. 

From hand to mouth. See hand — Pull, imperf ect, specifically, stomatopodous. mouthroot (mouth’rét), n. The goldthread, 
masticatory, etc., mouth. See the adjectives —Man- mouth-friend (mouth’frend),. One who pro- Coptis trifolia. The root is a tonic bitter, and 


dibulate mouth. Same as masticatory mouth._Mark fessesfriendship without entertaining it; apre- is used in some places for the cure of sore 


pi adda hs ac Be ene, te tended or false friend. mouth. 
ofa plans, the sare etmson the cating edge of plane May you a better feast never bohotd, -«sMouthy (mou’thy), a. [< mouth + -y.] Lo- 
of the iron, through which the shavings pass in hand- You knot of ese Abie T of A.. tik 6 99 quacious; ranting; affected. 

laning.— Mouth of a shovel, the part of a shovel which ote ak * _ Another said to a mouthy advocate, Why barkest thou 


n use first begins to receive the charge or load; thefront mouthful (mouth’ful),n. [< mouth + -ful.] 1. atmesosore? Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 148. 


edge of a shovel. This part is frequently made of steel, | 23 ; 
sich ahovela beingealled eal-+ ry 96 ba hove wi As much as the mouth will contain or asis put _A turgid style of mouthy grandfloquence. 


asilver spoon in one’s mouth. See bornl.—To carry into the mouth at one time. er setneey, Ristonte: 
a bone inthe mouth. See bone1.—To crook the mouth. A’ [a whale] plays and tumbles, driving the poor fry be- Mouton (mé-ton’), n. [OF., a coin so called 
See crook.—To give mouth to, to utter; express—To fore him, and at last devours them all at a mouthful. from the paschal lamb on the obverse, lit. ‘a 
have one’s heart in one’s mouth. See rt.—To Shak., Pericles, ii. 1. 85. sheep’: see mutton.) A gold coin current in 


? 8 4 s e 
Inugh our of the other eideofone's mouth. Sesiewh 2, A small quantity Frautcein the fourteenth ceutury, having types 
—To make a mouth, or to make mouths, to distort You to your own Aquinum shall repair, similar to those of the agnel, and weighing about 
the mouth in mockery; make a wry face; pout. To take a mouthful of sweet country air. ze : 

Ay do, persever, counterfeit aad looks Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, fii. 499. exe) = 


ake mouths upon me when I turn my back. mouth-gage (mouth ’gaj), ». An instrument 
Shak., M. N. D., fii. 2. 288. consisting mainly of graduated bars and slides 
To make or have one’s mouth water. See water.—To used by saddlers for measuring the width an 


make up one’s mouth for. See make!.— To put one’s i ) act 7 
head into the lion's mouth. See lion._To atop one’s ace of a horse’s mouth, as a guide in fitting 


mouth, to put one to silence. 
mouth (mourH),v. [< ME. mouthen; < mouth, mouth-glass (mouth’glis), m. A small hand- 
n.] I. trans. 14. To utter. mirror used in dentistry for inspecting the 
Thanne Mercy ful myldly mouthed thise wordes : teeth and gums, ete. ae ‘ 
‘Throw experience,” quod she, ‘I hope they shal be mouth-honor (mouth on’or), %. Respect or def- ; = 
saued. Piers Plowman (B), xviil. 150. erence expressed without sincerity. Oi a Henry V. Pe erkees 
2. To utter with a voice affectedly big or swell- Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. ; ie miner te 
ing, or with more regard to sound than to sense. Shak., Macheth, v. 8.27. 70 grains; also, a gold coin with similar aypee 
Speak the speech .. . trippingly on the tongue; but mouthing (mou’?Hing),. [Verbaln. of mouth, (sometimes called agnel) struck by Edward III. 
if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief y,] Rant. and Henry V. of England for their French do- 
the town-crier spoke my lines. ; Shak., Hamlet, iil. 2 8. These threats were the merest mouthing,and Judasknew Minions. The mouton of Edward weighed about 
I hate to hear an actor mouthing trifles. it very well. The Century, XXXVIIL 895. 70 grains, that of Henry about 40 grains. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxi. $B . h (md/zi#), n. (E.Ind.] In India, a vil- 
: : mouthing (mou’?Hing), p. a. Ranting. Mouzad (M024), nm. [. ind. |, ee 
3. To touch, press, or seize with the mouth or aecdaldk ahcn eacealie Had thin lage with its surrounding or adjacent township. 
lips; take into the mouth; mumble; lick. enside is respectable, because he r hadsomething J onglet.v. An obsolete form of muzzle 
new to say, in spite of his pompous, mouthing way of say- ili : 3 saga ps : 
fopuigus lamp of Aesly and inpatcs tie cheung shape ui, Study Windows, p. 180, movability (mé va-bil’iti),n. [Also moveabil- 
avlorert a pes arpa P g shap mouthing-machine (mou’thing-ma-shén“), 1. ity; < movable + -ity: see -bility.] The quality 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. @. In sheet-metal working, a pyreming machine for oF property of being movable; movableness. 


He mouthed them, and betwixt his grinders caught. striking up the mouths or tops of open-top tin Movable (m6’va-bl),a.and x. [Also moveable; 
den, tr. of Persius's Satires, 1. 281. cans, re ia the covers, and slko for soaps < ME. movabylle, moevable, mevable, < OF. mo- 


Psyche . . . hugged and never hugg’d it (her infant]close ing the bottoms of the cans. vable, mouvable = Pr. movable = Sp. movible = 


enoug , # Pg. movivel = It. movibile, < L. as if *movibilis 
And in her hunger mouth'd and mumbled it. mouthless (mouth‘les), a. (< ME. meOU ERs * aa mobilis (> ult. E. moblel mobile}, q. v.) < 
Tennyson, Princess, vi AS. méthleas, < mith, mouth, + -leds, E. -less: oa : LAG Conable ot 
4. To reproach; insult. see mouth and -less.) Having no mouth; asto- peaks pee — ee ae oka sine a 
Then might the debauchee mecour: hans : being lifted earried ipaea turned, or ne 
Untrembling mouth the heavens. mouth-made (mouth’mad), a. Expressed with- ee ; 4 
& ’ p 
Blatr, The Grave. out sincerity; hypocritical. veyed, or in any way made to change place or 
II. intrans. 1. To speak with a full, round, Riotowa madicee: posture; susceptible of motion; hence, as ap- 
or loud voice; speak affectedly; vociferate; To be entangled with those mowth-nade vows, plied to property, personal. 
‘ ; ch break themselves in swearing! To the thridde his goodes meuable. 
rant: as, a mo: ak ee ee Shak., A. and C., L & 30. Rob. of Gloucester, p. 586. 
I'll rant as well as thou. mouth-organ (mouth’dér’gan), ». 1. Pan’s- __A stick and a wallet were all the moveable things upon 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1.306. pipes, or a harmonica. this earth that he could boast of. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 
I'll bellow out for Rome and for my count: mouth- 2. Capable of being transposed or otherwise 
And mouth at Cesar till I shake the senate ete ey ae a ad a DE tane SECtne (Davies.) phanged in parts ar detalles: as, in printing, a 
; ’ : ee: e 
oe - ki 2. In zodl., one of the parts or appendages of form of movable type.—3. Changing from one 
2. To join mouths; kiss. [Rare.] the mouth. P ares date to another in different years: as, a movable 


‘ He would rari with a beggar, oust she sel! brown The d ded ti bondae oh ha Bune feast. 
i . o e MoU Ine oO ntia, 
read and garlic Shak., M. for M., fil. 2. 194 ‘ 3 . A. S. Packard. | The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 


8. To make a mouth; make a wry face; gri- . 

ne ; ry > gri mouth-part (mouth’pirt), n. Anappendage or moveable feativals of the Christian Church are regulated. 
Well I know when I am gone organ that en- go 4. Fickle; inconstant. 
How she mouths behind my back. ters into the 


Lest thou shouldest ponder the path of life, her ways 
are moveable, that thou canst not know them. Prov. v. 6. 


Movable bars, the cross-bars of a printers’ chase which 
are detachable.— Movable dam. Same as barrage.— 
Movable do. See do4 and solmization.— Movable feast. 
See feastl, 1.—Movable kidney. Same as floating kid- 
ney (which see, under kidney).— Movable ladder. See 
-— Movable property, personal property. 

IT. n. 1. Anything that can be moved, or 

that can readily be moved. 


Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. formation of 

mouthable (mou’tHa-bl),a. [< mouth +-able.] the mouth of 
That can be readily or fluently uttered; sound- an insect, crus- 
ing well. tacean, myria- 
And other good mouthable lines. pod, ete. See 

O. W. Holmes, The Atlantic, LIX. 640. alsocuts under 

mouth-arm (mouth’arm), 7. One of the oral house-fly, hy- 
arms or processes from the mouth ofa jelly-fish oid, and mos- 


or other hydrozoan. Science, V. 258. quito. The firste moevable of the eighte spere. 
mouth-blower (mouth’bl6’ér),n. A common mouth iece Chaucer, Astrolabe, 1. 17. 
blowpipe. (mouth ’ pés), 2. Specifically (generally in the plural), per- 


mout -case (mouth’ kas), n. In entom., that n. 1. In an Mouth-parts of a Beetle (Harfalus caligt- sona property; any species of property not 


* s mosts), viewed from the under side. . : 
part of the integument of @ pupa that covers instrument Or 4's the mandibles; G, gena, or cheek; fixed, and thus distinguished from houses and 


the mouth utensil made ,, glossa, and 2, 2, the paraglossx, together Jands. Movable thin 
. ; . : Tala : : . gs are those which could be removed 
mouthed (moutht), p.. a. Furnished with a to be inserted nie a gale eule s, lary pal (4 & 6 com: or displaced without affecting their substance, whether 
mouth: mainly used in composition, to note or applied to posing the maxilla); 7, a small partof the the displacement might be effected by their own proper 
some characteristic of mouth or of speech,asin the mouth, the ,0Qula; a, antenna (8, 3,2, and r together {TCE OF by the effect of a force external to them. Goud- 


hard-mouthed, foul-mouthed, mealy-mouthed. part = which compose the labium or under lipand its ap. @mi. In papeles St erenery a ae Mehva ce 
A iangler, and euill mouthed one. touches’ the : ; can hold, is by that law alther heritable or movable. 

Gower, Conf. Amant.,v. lips or is held in the mouth, as in a musical If you want a greasy paire of silke stockings also, to 

And set me down, and took a mouthed shell instrument, a tobacco-pipe, cigar-holder, etc. shew yourselfe in at Court, they are to be had too amongst 

And murmur’d into it, and made melod See cut under clarinet.—2. One who delivers his moveabies. Nash, Four Letters Confuted. 


Keats Ts perio: iL “ae 
z bh inions of others: one who speaks on be- Books of travel have familfarized every reader with the 
mouther (mou’?fHér), x. One who mouths; an ahd ethers wa the siouthpices of an ag- Custom of burying a dead man’s movables with him. 
affected declaimer. : ? H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 108. 


mouth-filling (mouth’fil’ing), a. Filling the eee es itis outApieed of our Ki ng Hones 3. An article of furniture, as a chair, table, or 
mouth. 


the like, resting on the floor of a room. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, ennyson, Geraint. ’ 


t ~ An ample court, and a palace furnish'd with the most 
A good mouth-filling oath. mouth-pipe (mouth’pip), n. 1. That part of rich and prlicely moveables. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 11, 1644. 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ili. 1. 250. g musical wind-instrument to which the mouth ; 
mouth-foot (mouth’fat),. Amouth-part which is applied.—2. An organ-pipe having a lip to tt chchag nee se oor an paves teh pant nip 
consists of a modified foot or limb; afoot-jawor cut the wind escaping through an aperture in Steele, Conscious Lovers, iii. 1. 
maxilliped: generally in the plural. a diaphragm. E. H. Knight, Heirship movables. See hetrship. 


movabled 


movabledt, a. [< movable + -ed2.] Furnished. 


They entered into that straw-thatched cottage, scurvily 
built, naughtily moreaWed, and all besmoked. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iii. 17. (Davies) 
movableness (m6’va-bl-nes),”. [Also moreable- 
ness; «movable + -ness.] The state or property 
of being movable; mobility; susceptibility of 
movement. 
movably (mé‘va-bli), adv. [Also moveably ; < 
movable + -ly?.) In amovable manner or state; 
so as to be capable of movement. 
moval (m6’val), n. [< move + -al.] Movement; 
removal. 
And it remov’d, whose moval with loud shout 
Did fill the echoing aire. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1632). (Nares.) 
move (mov), v.; pret.and pp. moved, ppr. mov- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also moove, mieve; < ME. 
moven, moeven, meven, mefen, < OF. mover, mou- 
rer, murer, also moveir, muveir, movoir, F. mouvoir 
= Sp. Pg. mover = It. movere, muovere, « L. mo- 
vere, move, = Skt. miv, push. Hence ult. (< 
L. movere) E. amore, remove, promote, remote, 
mobile, moblel, mob2, mote8, motile, molion, mo- 
tor, motive, amotion, emotion, commotion, mo- 
ment, mutine, ete.] J, trans. 1. To cause to 
change place or posture in any manner or by 
any means; carry, convey, or draw from one 
place to another; set in motion; stir; impel: as, 
the wind moves a ship; the servant moved the fur- 
niture. Specifically, in chess, draughts, and some similar 


games, to change the position of (a piece) in the course of 
play: as, to move the queen's bishop. 


Were she the prize of bodily force, 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could move 
The chair of Idris. Tennyson, Geraint. 


My liege, I move my bishop. Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 


2. To excite to action; influence; induce; in- 
cite; arouse; awaken, as the senses or the 
mental faculties or emotions. 

But Medea snouet hym a moneth to lenge. 


Then leuyt thai the lond and no leue toke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 988. 


The Sowdon anon he ganne his councell to meve 
Of that mater that towchid hym soo nere. 

Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1760. 
I moved the king my master to speak in the behalf of 
my daughter. Shak., All's Well, iv. 5. 76. 
I little thought, good Cousin, that you of all Men would 
have moved me to a Matter which of all Things in the 
World I most decline. Baker, Chronicles, p. 225. 


I told him that my business was to Cachoa, where I had 
been once before; that then I went by Water, but now I 
was moved by my curiosity to travel by Land. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. i. 94. 
3. To rouse or excite the feelings of; provoke; 
stirup: used either absolutely or with a phrase 
or preposition to indicate the nature of the feel- 
ings roused: as, he was moved with or to anger 
or compassion. Used absolutely: (a2) To affect with 
anger; irritate. 
Be en mooued in case thy friend tell thee thy faultes full 
playne: 
Requyte him not with mallyce great, nor his good will dis- 
dayne. abees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 99. 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 623. 
(b) To affect with tender feelings; touch. 
= She gan him soft to shrieve, 
And wooe with fair intreatie, to disclose 
Which of the Nymphes his heart so sore did mieve. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. xii. 26. 
My poor mistress, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 176. 

“Trust in God” is trust in the law of conduct; “delight 
in the Eternal” is, in a deeply »noved way of expression, 
the happiness we all feel to spring from conduct. 

H. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 
(c) To agitate or influence by persuasion or rhetorical art. 

Seeing their power to move the masses, the pontiffs accu- 
mulated privileges upon them. Weish, Eng. Lit., I. 78. 

These tidings produced great excitement among the 
populace, which is always more moved by what impresses 
the senses than by what is addressed to the reason. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


4. To propose; bring forward; offer formally; 
submit, as a motion for consideration by a 
deliberative assembly: now used only in such 
phrases as to more a resolution, or to move that 
a proposal be agreed to. 
I durste meue no mateere to make him to iangle. 
Pters Plowman (A), ix. 118. 


I speak this of a conscience, and I mean and move it of a 
good will to your grace and your realm. 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1550. 


Let me but move one question to your daughter. 
Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 74. 


. » he moved as a sixth article of compact. 
Bancroft, Hist. Const., IT. 115. 


This . 


move (mdv), 7. 
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The pastor moved the governour if they might without 
offence to the court examine other witnesses. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 375. 
6+. To address one’s self to; call upon; apply 
to; speak to about an affair. 

I have heard yt when he hath been mored in the bussi- 
nes he hath put it of from him selfe, and referred it to 


y¢ others. John Robinson, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth 
{Plantation, p. 48 


The Florentine will move us 
For speedy aid. Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 6. 
7+. To complete the course of. 


After the monethis were meuyt of the mene true, 
Then waknet vp were and myche wale sorow ! 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8182. 
8. To cause to act or operate: as, to move 
the bowels.= Syn. 9. To influence, actuate, persuade, 
prompt, incite, induce, incline, instigate. — 3, ‘lo stir, agi- 
te. 

II, intrans. 1. To pass from place to place; 
change position, continuously or occasionally: 
as, the earth moves round the sun. 

The mocing waters, at their priestlike task 


Of pure ablution round earth's human shores. 
Keats, Last Sonnet. 


2. To advance as in a course of development or 
progress. 
Al of nouzt hast maad to meeue, 
Bothe heuen & earthe, day & ny sf 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10L 
One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
3. To change one’s place or posture consciously, 
or by direct personal effort: often in a specified 
direction from or to an indicated place. 

The Janizary seemed to be much afraid, talked often of 
the heat of the weather, and would not move until he 
knew they (the Arabs} were gone, and which way they 
went. Pococke, Description of the East, IT. {. 132. 


He generally says his prayers without moving from his 
shop. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 189. 
4. To walk; proceed; march. 


While still moring in column up the Jacinto road he met 
a force of the enemy, and had his advance badly beaten 
and driven back upon the main road. 

U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 412. 


There was nothing of the superb gait with which a regi- 
ment of tall Highlanders mores behind its music, solemn 
and inevitable, like a natural phenomenon. 

R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 202. 
5. To earry one’s self, with reference to de- 
meanor, port, or gait: as, to move with dignity 
and grace. 
He moves a god, resistless in his course, 


And seems a match for more than mortal force. 
Pope, Iliad, xii. 557. 


Katie never ran; she moved 
To meet me. Tennyson, The Brook. 
6. To change residence: as, we move next week. 
—%. To take action; begin to act; act. 
As this affair had happened, it might have been of bad 
consequences to have moved in it at Damascus, 8o I took 


no further notice of it. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 127. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 
Coweper, Light Shining out of Darkness. 
8. In chess, draughts, and some similar games, 
to change the position of a piece in the course 
of play: as, whose turn is it to move? 


Check — you move so wildly. Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 
9. To bow or lift the hat; salute. [Colloq.] 


At least we move when we meet one another. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxix. 
10. In music, of a voice or voice-part, to pro- 
gress from one pitch to another; pass from tone 
to tone. 
[< move, v.] 1. A change of 


position or relation. Specifically, in chess, draughts, 
etc.: (a) A change of the position of a piece made in the 
regular course of play. 


The signora did not love at all, but she was up to any 
move on the board. Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxviL 


(b) The right or turn to move a piece: as, it is my move 
now. 
Becket. It is your move. 
Henry. Well—there. [Moves.] 


Tennyson, Becket, Prol. 
2. A proceeding; a course of action: as, he 
hoped by that move to disconcert his opponents. 


An unseen hand makes all their mores. 
Cowley, Destiny. 


On the move, moving or migrating, as animals; active or 


rogressive.—To have the move, in draughts, to occupy © 


he situation in which that player is who can first force his 
adversary to offer a man to be taken.— To know a move 
or two, or to be up to a move, to be smart or sharp; 
ba acquainted with tricks. (Slang.]=Syn. Movement, etc. 
See motion. 


5. To submit a question, motion, or formal pro- moveable, moveableness, etc. See movable, 


posal to. 


ete. 


moveless (mév’les), a. 


movement (miév’ment), n. 


-moved once and locked at each turn 


movement 


move-allt, n. The name of a game, apparently 


like ‘‘my lady’s toilet.” Davies. 


Come, Morrice, you that love Christmas sports, what say 
you to the game of move-all? Miss Burney, Cecilia, i. 2. 


[< move + -less.] Not 
moving; immovable; fixed. 

The Grecian phalanx, moveless as a tow'r, 

On all sides batter'd, yet resists his pow’r. 
Pope, Viiad, xv. 144. 


Moveless as an image did she stand. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 216. 


[< OF. movement, 
F. mouvement = Sp. movimiento = Pg. It. movi- 
mento, < ML. morimentum, movement, < L. mo- 
vere, move: see move, v. Cf. moment, momen- 
tum.] 1. The act or condition of moving, in 
any sense of that word. 


Sound and movement are 80 correlated that one is strong 
when the other is strong, one diminishes when the other 
diminishes, and the one stops when the other stops. 

, Sound, p. 7. 


The circumstances of awakening from sleep, wherein 
movement as a general rule appears to precede sensation. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 298. 


2. A particular act or motion; figuratively, a 
quality or effect as of motion. 


Forces are not communicated by one thing to another ; 
only movements can be communicated. 
Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 53. 


The morements of living things have direct reference to 
consciousness, to the satisfaction of pleasures, and to the 
avoidance of pains. 
; E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 231. 


That crenellated palace from whose overhanging cornice 
a tall, straight tower springs up with a movement as light 
as that of a single plume in the bonnet of a captain. 
. H. James, Jr., Contidence, 1. 
3. Action; incident. 


The dialogue is written with much vivacity and grace, 
and with as much dramatic morement as is compatible 
with only twointerlocutors, Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, i. 18. 


4. A course or series of actions or incidents 
moving more or less continuously in the direc- 
tion of some specific end: as, the antislavery 
movement; a reactionary movement. 


The whole modern movement of metaphysical philoso- 
phy. J. D. Morell. 


That much-misunderstood movement of old times known 
and ridiculed as euphuism was in reality only a product 
of this instinct of refinement in the choice of terms. 

The Atlantic, LVIII. 425. 


5. The extent or value of commercial transac- 
tions for some specified time or place: as, the 
movement in coffee is insignificant. 


The total movement of bonds held for national banks was 
$87,967,300. Rep. See, Treas. (1886), L. 58. 


6. A particular form or arrangement of mov- 
ing parts in mechanism: as, the movement of a 
watch (that is, all that part of a watch that is not 
the case); the movement of an organ or a piano- 
forte.— 7. Milit., a change of position of a 
body of troops in tactical or strategical evolu- 
tions.— 8. In music: (a) Motion; melodie pro- 
gression. See motion, 14. (b) Rhythm; meter; 
accentual character: as, a march movement. 
(c) Tempo; pa relative speed of perform- 
ance: as, with a quick movement. (d) A prin- 
cipal division or section of an extended work, 
like a sonata or a symphony, having its own 
key, tempo, themes, and development, more 
or less distinct from the others.—Ameboid 
movements, Brownian movement, move- 
ment, circus movements. See the qualifying words. — 
Geneva movement, in clockwork, calculating-machin- 
ery, and recording-mechanism, a peculiar system of wheel- 
work, consisting of a notched wheel and a single-toothed 
wheel (which may be smaller than the notched wheel), 
the spaces between the notches on 
the wheel B being made concave on 
the perimeter, and the concave parts 
being arcs of circles having the same 
radius as the toothless part of the 
perimeter of the wheel A. The 
wheels are so centered in relation 
with each other that, in rotating, the 
tooth of the wheel A engages a notch 
in the wheel B, moving the latter 
radially, and after the tooth releases 
itself from the notch the perimeter 
of the wheel A engages with the ad- 
gece concave in the wheel B and 
ocks the latter, restraining it from 
moving till the wheel A has again 
brought its single tooth around into 
engagement with the next notch in 
the wheel B. The latter is thus 


The Geneva Stop 
Movement, used in 
Swiss watches to limit 
the number of revolu- 
tions in winding up 
the convexly curved 
part, a 6, of the wheel 
& serving as the stop. 


of the wheel A. If the wheel B has 
ten notches, it will turn once, and 
can thus be made to carry or record 
one for every ten turns of the wheel 
A, and in this form it is much used in 
various measuring-, counting-, and adding-machines and 
recording-instruments. Where a stop-movement of the 
wheel B is desired, the notches are spaced according to the 
movement required, and the wheels have equal diameters, 


movement 


This form of the movement is used in watch-work, and 
is sometimes called -wheel.— Grave, m , ete., 
movement. See the adjectives.— Movement of plants, 
the spontaneous activity of planta, abundantly attested in 
A great variety of ways, and latterly the subject of an im- 
portant branch of vegetable physiology. Most unicellular 
plants (bacteria, etc.) possess proper motions of their own, 
not distinguishable from those of animals, and the same is 
true of the spores of alge and the spermatozooids of most 
cryptogams, For the movements of the more highly organ- 
ized plants, see circumnutation, geotropixm, heliotropixm, 
apogeotrupism, apheliotropism, diayeolropism, diaheliotro- 
pisin, etc.— Oxford Movement, a name soinctimes given 
to a movement in the Church of England toward High- 
church principles, as against a supposed tendency toward 
liberalism and rationalism: 80 called from the fact that 
it originated in the University of Oxford (1833-41). See 
Tractarianism, Puseyism. =8yn, Move, etc. See motion. 
movement-cure (mév’ment-kir), ». The use of 
selected bodily movements with a view to the 
cure of disease; kinesitherapy. 

moventt (mo’vent), a.andn. (= OF. movant, 
F. mouvant = Sp. moviente = Pg. It. movente, ¢ 
L. moven(t-)s, ppr. of movere, move: see move.] 
I. a. Moving; not quiescent. 

To suppose a body to be self-existent, orto have the pow- 
erof Being, is a3 absurd as to suppose it to be self-movent, 
or to have the power of motion. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i. 1. 


II. x. That which moves anything. 


But whether the sun or earth be the common morent 

cannot be determin’d but by a farther appeal. 
Glanville, Vanity of Doginatizing, ix. 
mover (m6’vér), n. [¢ move + -erl. Cf. OF. 
moveor, moveur, mouveur = Sp. Pg. movedor 
= It. moritore, mover.} 1. One who or that 
which imparts motion or impels to action. 
O thou eternal Morer of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL., tii. 8. 19. 
2. One who or that which is in motion or ac- 
tion. 

In all nations where a number are to draw any one way, 
there must be some one a morer. 

ooker, Eccles. Polity, vil. 8. 
8. A proposer; one who submits a proposition 
or recommends anything for consideration or 
adoption: as, the mover of a resolution in a 
legislative body. 

Attempts were made by different members to point out 
the absence from the resolution of any specific or tangible 
charge, or to extract. from the suver some declaration that 
he had been informed or believed that the President had 
been guilty of some official misconduct, 

G. T. Curtis, Buchanan, IT. 248. 
4. One whose business is to move furniture 
and other household goods, as from one place of 
residence to another. ([Colloq.]—First mover. 
(a) The primum mobile; that formerly supposed sphere 


of the heavens which carries all the others, and in which 
are fixed the fixed stars. 


Do therefore as the planets do: move always and be car- 
ried with the motion of your frat mover, which is your 
sovereign; a popular ge is a deformed thing. © 

Bacon, Charge to the Judges in the Star-chamber. 
(6) The first cause.— Prime mover. See prime. 
moveresst (m6’vér-es), n. [ME. morveresse; < 
mover + -ess.] A female mover; a stirrer of 
debate and strife. 
Amyddes saugh I Hate stonde, 
That for hir wrathe, yre, and onde, 
Semede to ben a moveresse. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 149. 
(m6’ving), p. a. 1. Causing to move 
or act; impelling; instigating; persuading; 
influencing: as, the moving cause of a dispute. 
—2. Exciting the feelings, especially the ten- 
der feelings; touching; pathetic; affecting. 

Have I a moving countenance? is there harmony in my 

voice? Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iL 2. 


I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving souk 
oleridge, Love. 


Action of a moving ayecem: See action.— Moving fil- 

lister. Sce jillister.— Moving force, in mech. See mo- 

mentum. 

moving (mé’ving), n. [< ME. moevyng; verbal 

n. of move, v.] Movement; motion; impulse. 
Firste moevyng is cleped moeryng of the firste moevable 


of the eighte spere, which mvecyng is fro est to west. 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, L 17. 


How many kinds of motion or moring be there? Six: 
that is to say, Generation, Corruption, Augmentation, 
Diminution, Alteration, and Moring from place to place. 

Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, I. xxii. 
movingly (mé’ving-li), adr. Ina moving man- 
ner; in a manner to excite the feelings, espe- 
cially the tender feelings; pathetically. 
movingness (mé’ving-nes), ». The power of 
moving; the quality of exciting the feelings, 
especially the tender feelings; affectingness. 

There is a strange movingness . . . tobe found in some 


passages of the Scripture. 
Boyle, Style of Holy Scripture, p. 242. 


mow? (mou), n. 


mow? (mou), v. ¢. 


mow?t, v. ¢. 


mow+}, 7. 


mow (m6), 2x. 


mow® (mo), v. i. 
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moving-plant (mié’ving-plant), ». An East 
Indian plant, Desmodium gyrans. Also called 


telegraph-plant. 


mow! (mo), v.; pret. mowed, pp. mowcd or 


moicn, ppr. moicing. [Se. maw; < ME. mouen, 
maiwen (pret. mew), < AS, mawan (pret. medw) = 
OF ries. mea = D. maaijen = MLG. meien, meigen, 
meégen, LG. maien, meien = OHG,. majan, maan, 
min, MHG. majen, maqen, mewen, G. mdahen = 
Sw. meja = Dan. meie (¢ G. 2), reap; not record- 
ed in Goth.; ef. Icel. md, blot out, wear out, 
destroy; ¢ of mad, mé, seen also in Gr. (with a- 
copulative) auav, reap, dunzoc,a reaping, harvest, 
and in L. (with formative -¢) metere, reap; cf. 
Ir. meithle, reaping, reapers. Hence ult. mead- 
ow, mead2.} J], trans. 1. To cut down (grass 
or grain) with a sharp implement; cut with a 
scythe or (in recent use) a mowing-machine; 
hence, to cut down in general. 

He has got somebody’s old two-hand sword, to mow you 
off at the knees. B. Jonson, Epicoene, iv. 2 

The many-leaved locks 
Of thriving Charvel, which the bleating Flocks 
Can with their daily hunger hardly mouwe 
So much as daily doth still newly growe, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
2. Tocutthe grass from: as, to mow a meadow. 
—3. To cut down indiscriminately, or in great 
numbers or quantity. 

He will mow all down before him, and leave his passage 
polled. Shak., Cor., iv. 5, 214. 

II, intrans. To cut down grass or grain; prac- 
tise mowing; use the scythe or (in modern use) 
mowing-machine. 

An ill mower, that moves on still, and never whets his 
scythe. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 96. 
[< ME. move, muge, ¢ AS. 
miga, muha, & heap or pile of hay, mow, = Icel. 
mugr, migi, a swath, a crowd (lit. a heap), = 
Norw. muga, mua, mue = Sw. dial. muga, mura, 
a heap, esp. of hay; akin to muck1, q. v. Cf. 
ML. muga, mugium,a mow (< AS.).) 1. A hea 
or pile of hay, or of sheaves of grain, deposited 
in a barn; also, in the west of England, a rick 
or stack of hay or grain. 

O, plensantly the harvest moon, 

Between the shadow of the maar, 

Looked on them through the great elm-boughs! 

Whittier, Witch’s Daughter. 

2. The compartment in a barn where hay, 
sheaves of grain, etc., are stored. 
[< mow2, n.] To put in a 
mow; lay, as hay or sheaves of grain, in a pile, 
heap, or mass in @ barn: commonly with away. 
[ME. mowe, mowen, inf. and pres. 
ind. plural of mayl: see mayl. Cf. moun!1,] 
To be able; may. See mayl. 

For who is that ne wold hire glorifie 


To mowen swich a knyght don lyve or dye? 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 1594. 


But that may not be upon lesse than wee move falle 

toward Hevene, fro the Erthe, where wee ben. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 184. 

[ME., also mowe, moze, mage, ¢ AS. 
meg, mége, a kinswoman: see may3.) A kins- 
woman; a sister-in-law. Prompt. Parv. 
(Formerly also moe; < ME. 
mow, mowe, < OF. moue, moe, F. moue, a gri- 
mace, < MD. mouece, the protruded under lip in 
making a wry face. | 1. A grimace, especially 
an insulting one; a mock. 

Of the buffettes that men gaven hym [Christ], of the 


foule sowes and of the repreves that men to hym seyden. 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mune, 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 47. 


And other-whiles with bitter mockes and mares 
He would him scorne. Spenser, F.Q., VI. vil. 49. 
2+. A jest; a joke: commonly in the plural. 


And whan a wight is from her whiel ythrow, 
Than laugheth she [Fortune] and maketh him the move. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 7. 
Yett was our meeting meek eneugh, 
Begun wi’ merriment and maces. 
Raid of the Reidsicire (Child’s Ballads, VI. 183). 


The men could weill thair wapones weild ; 
To meit them was no mmrea3. 
Battle of Batrinnes (Child’s Ballads, VIT. 224). 
Nae mowes, no joke. [Scotch.] 
[Formerly also mowe; < ME. 
mowen; € mows, n.}) To make mouths or gri- 
maces; mock. Compare mop}. 
Summe at me morris, somme at me smylis. 
Political Poema, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 185. 


Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me, 
And after bite me. Shak., Tempest, iL 2. 9. 


mow (mou or m6), n. A Chinese land-measure, 


equal to about one sixth of an English acre. 
Also spelled mou. 


moya 


mowburn (mou’bérn), v. i. To heat and fer- 
ment in the mow through being placed there 
before being properly cured: said of hay or 
grain. Not only the straw, but the seed or kernel is in- 
jured by mowburning. this greatly impairing the nutri- 
tive value of hay or grain, and untitting grains for malting. 
mower! (mo’ér), 2. [« ME. mowere, mawer, ¢ 
AS. *mdwere,< mdwan, mow: see mowland-er!.] 
1. One who mows. 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his sithe. 
Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 66. 
2. Amowing-machine.—Front-cut mower, a mow- 
ing-machine in which the cutting mechanism is in front 
and the team or power which impels it is behind. Except 
for clover-headers and lawn-mowers, this arrangement has 
not been much used in modern machines, Also called 
propeller-mower. 
mower? (m0’ér), x. [< mow5 + -erl.] One who 
mows, mocks, or makes grimaces. 
mowing! (m06’ing), ». [Verbal n. of mow!, v.] 
1. The act of cutting with a seythe.— 2, Land 
from which the crop is cut. 
“And be off lying in the moming, like a patridge, when 
they come after ye. That's one way to do business,” said 
Hepsy. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 87. 


mowing? (mou’ing), x. [Verbal n. of mow?2, v.] 
The process of placing or storing hay or grain 


in a mow. 
mowing", 7. [Verbal n. of mow3,v.] Ability. 


It is opin and cler that the power ne the mowinge of 
shrewes nis no power. Chaucer, Bocthius, iv. prose 2. 


mowing! (mo’ing),». [< ME. moiwynge,; verbal 
n. of mows, v.] Grimacing; mocking. 
mowing-machine (m0’ing-ma-shén’), n. A 
machine for mowing grass. The terms monring- 
machine, harvester, and reaper are {in a measure inter- 
changeable. While essentially the same machine, the 
mowing-achine or mower is used for cutting grass and 
clover, and the reaper fur cutting grain. Both mowers 
and reapers, more properly the Jatter, are harvesters, 
The mowiug-machine is essentially a vehicle fitted with 
some form of gearing for transmitting the motion of 
the axle to a set of reciprocating knives. An arm pro- 
jects from the vehicle and carries a series of points or tin- 
ger-tike guards, in and between which play a series of 
lance-shaped Knives. This bar is made to travel close to 
the ground while the shearing action of the rowof recip- 
rocating knives between the guards mows down the grass. 
A track-clearer or wing at the end of the bar guides the cut 
rass toward the machine, so that a clear track will be 
ormed for the tread-wheel at the next passage of the 
mower in the field. Mowers have one driving-wheel or 
two, and either a fixed and rigid cutter-bar or, more often, 
a bar hinged so that it can be turned up out of the way 
when not in use for mowing. . 
mowl, 7. A dialectal form of molid2. 
mow-iand (m6’land), ». [¢ mow! + land.) 
Grass-land; meadow-land. [New Eng.) 
mowlet, 7. A Middle English form of mold2. 
mowledt, mowldet, p.a. Middle English forms 
of mold2, 
mow-lot (m0’lot), ». A piece of ground or a 
field in which grass is grown. [Local.] 
I kept him [a colt] here in the movz-lot. 
S. Judd, Margaret, li. 7. 
mown!, A past participle of mow], 7 
mown?}, v.i. Same as moun2, 
mowntanet,”. A Middle English form of moun- 
tain. 


mowret,”. A Middle English variant of mire2, 
mowse}t, 7. An obsolete spelling of mouse. 
mowthet, ». A Middle English form of mouth. 


mow vera (mou’yiird), xn. [< mow? + yard2.] 

A rickyard; a stackyard. 
We've been reaping all the day, and we'll reap again the 

morn, 
And oe it home to mow-yard, and then we'll thank the 
ord, 
RR. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxix. , Exmoor iseue” 
ong. 

mowyer (m0’yeér), nm. [< mowl + -yer.] 1¢. 
One who mows; a mower.—2. The long-billed 
or sickle-billed curlew, Numenius longirostris. 
G. Trumbull. See cut under curlew. [Cape 
May, New Jersey. ] 

moxa (mok’sii), n. (Chin. and Jap.}] 1. A soft 
downy substance prepared in China and Japan 
from the young leaves of Artemisia Mora, used 
as a cautery.—2, The plant from which this 
substance is obtained.— 3. In med., a vegetable 
substance, either cut or formed into a short 
eylinder, which when ignited will burn without 
fusing, used as a cautery or a counter-irritant 
by being apple to the skin. Galvanic mo 
platinum rendered incandescent by a galvanic current, an 
used as & Moxa. 


moxibustion (mok-si-bus’chon), ». [« mora 
+ (com)bustion.] In med., the act or process 
of burning or cauterizing by means of moxa or 
&® Moxa. 

moya (moi’ii), ». ([S. Amer.] Mud poured 
out from a voleano during the time of an erup- 
tion. The name is a local one, aud was originally given 


moya 


to the dark carbonaceous mud poured out from the volcanic 
vents near Quito. These flows are also called mud-laca, 
and by the Italians lava d'acqua or lara di fango. The 
term anoya is used chictly by writers on South American 
geology. 

moyennet (moi-en’), . [OF., fem. of moien, 
moyen, middle, mean: see mean3.] A size of 
eannon formerly in use, about 10 feet long. 

moyle!}, v. and». An obsolete form of moill, 

moyle?t, n. See mail. 

moyleret,n. A Middle English form of mulier), 

moyret, #. An obsolete form of moire. 

moystt, @. andr. An obsolete form of moist. 

moysturet, ». An obsolete form of moisture. 

moyther (moi’tHeér),v. Avariant of moither, for 
moider, 

Mozambican (m06-zam-bé’kan), a. [<¢ NI. Mo- 
zambica (< Mozambique: see def.) + -an.] Of 
or pertaining to Mozambique, a Portuguese pos- 
session on the east coast of Africa.— Mozambt- 
can subregion, in zooqgeor., a subdivision of the Ethiopian 
region, south of the Libyan subregion, and extending per- 
haps to Sufala, Eneye. Brit., WL. 738. 

Mozambique gram. See gram3, 

Mozarab (mo-zar’ab), 2. [< Sp. Mozdrabe, < 
Ar. Mostared,¢ te‘arrab, become an Arab,¢ arab, 
Arab: see drab.] One of those Christians in 
Spain who lived among and measurably assimi- 


mu (mu), 7. 


muable+ (mii’a-bl), a. 


mubble-fubblest (mub’I-fub‘lz), ». pl. 


mucate (mu’kat), 7. 


mucet, 7. 
muce 
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MSS. An abbreviation of manuscripts. . 
Mt. An abbreviation of mount. 
M-teeth (em’téth), n. pl. Ina saw, teeth placed 


in groups of two, so as to resemble the letter M. 
The Greek letter «, corresponding 


to the English m. 

[< ME. muable, < OF. 
muable, € L. mutabilis, changeable: see mutable 
and mue, mew3,] Mutable; changing; change- 
able. (Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 6. 

[Also 
muble-fuble; @ slang term.] A causeless de- 
pression of spirits; the blue-devils. (Old 
slang. | 

Melancholy is the creast of courtiers armes, and now 
every base companion, being in his mublefubles, says he 
is melancholy. Lyly, Mydas, v. 2. (Nares.) 
[< muc(ie) + -atel.] A 
salt formed by the union of mucic acid with a 
base. 
An obsolete form of muse3, 
, Mucedine (mu’se-din), 7. [« LL. mu- 
cedo (mucedin-), mucus: see mucedinous.] 1. A 
fungus of the family Mucedinew.—2, A nitro- 
genous constituent of wheat gluten, soluble in 
alcohol. 


lated themselves to the Moslems, but continued Mucedinez (mi-se-din’é-é), n. pl. [NL., « LL. 


in the exercise of their own religion. 

Mozarabian (m6-za-ra’bi-an), a. [< Mozarab 
+ -ian). Same as Mozarabdie. 

Mozarabic (m6-zar’a-bik), a. [« Mozarab + 
-ic.} Of or pertaining to the Mozarabs: as, 
Mozarabie Church, architecture, liturgy, ete. 
—Mozarabic liturgy, Mozarabic mass, the ancient 
national liturgy of the Spanish church. In its present 
forin, Which shows some assimilation to the Roman mass, 
this liturgy was restored and revised by Cardinal Ximenes 
in A. D, 1500, and is still in use in the chapel of a cullege 
at Toledo founded by him, and in a few other chapels or 
churches, The Roman liturgy was made compulsury in 
Spain, with the exception of a few churches, about A. D. 
1100, and in the thirteenth and succeeding centuries the 
national liturgy had fallen into almost entire disuse, The 
inappropriate epithet Mozarabic—that is, ‘Arabizing'’— 
may have been given to this liturgy from its longer reten- 
tion in that part of Spain which was held by the Moors, 
or may have been meant as an unfavorable reflection upon 
it by the friends of the Roman rite. Apart frum obvious 
Roman insertions, this liturgy is found to agree with 
canons of early Spanish councils, especially that vf Toledo 
in A. D. 633, and with an account of the i ea liturgy 
given by St. Isidore of Seville at about the same date. 
The Mozarabic liturgy aeeee resembles the Gallican litur- 
gies, belongs with them to the Ephesine, Gallican, or His- 
pano-Gallican group of liturgies, and, as the only full and 
complete extant member of that group, serves as its type 
and representative. Among the marked peculiarities of 
this liturgy are—(1) the nature, arrangement, and un- 
equaled variability of its parts; (2) its Oriental affinities, 
such as remuins of the epiclesis, proclamations by the 
deacon, the position of the pax, the presence of the 
Sancta Sanctis, ete. ; (3) the elaborate ritual of the fraction; 
and (4) the use of a peculiar nomenclature for the parts, 
considerably different even from that of the Gallican uses, 
as, for instance, ofictum for tnfroit, sacrificium for offer- 
tory anthem, ulation for preface, etc. See Ephenian, Gal- 
lican, liturgy.-- Mozarabic office, the office fur the ca- 
nonical hours according to the ancient Spanish rite, as 
given in the breviary published by Ximenes in a. D. 1502. 
— Mozarabic rite, the Mozarabic office and liturgy. 

Mozartean (mo-zir’té-an), a. [< Mozart (see 
def.) + -e-an.] Of or pertaining to Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (1756-91), an Austrian musi- 
eal composer, or resembling his style. 

mozetta (mo-tset’tii), n. [< It. mozzetta,< mozzo, 
cut short.] A short ecclesiastical vestment or 
eape which covers the shoulders and can be 
buttoned over the breast, and to which a hood is 


attached. It is worn by the pope, cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, and some other prelates who are especially privi- 
leged by custom or papal authority. It is, however, a dia- 
tinctive mark of a bishop. 


mozing (mo’zing), n. [Verbal n. of *moze; ori- 
gin obscure.] The operation of gigging. See 

\ igqging}. 

} Mt P. Anabbreviation of Member of Parliament. 
Mr. An abbreviation of Master or Mister. 
M-roof (em’rif), n. A kind of roof formed b 

the junction of two simple pitched roofs wit 


M- roof. 


a valley between them, so that in transverse 
section it resembles the letter M. 

Mrs, An abbreviation of Mistress or Missis. 

MS. An abbreviation of manuseript. 

M. 8. In music, an abbreviation of mano sinis- 
tra, ‘the left hand,’ noting a note or passage 
to be played with the left hand. 


mucedinous (mi-sed’i-nus), a. 


much (much), a. and n. 


muecdo (mucedin-), mucus: see mucedinous.) A 
family of microseopie hyphomycetous fungi. 
They are molds and mildews growing upon living or de- 
caying animal or vegetable substances, and contributing 
to their decay. They appear as a downy coating composed 
of minute thread-like white or colored bodies. 
[< LL. mucedo 
(mucedin-), mucus (< L, mucus, mucus), + -ous.] 
In bot., having the character of mold or mildew; 
resembling mold. 
[< ME. muche, moche, 
myche, miche, abbr. from muchel, mochel, mychel, 
michel, assibilated form of mukel, mikel (> E. 
mickle, muckle), <« AS. micel, mycel, great, much: 
see mickle.] J. a.; compar. more, superl. most. 
1+. Great in size; big; large. 
And Antor, that hadde this childe norisshed till he was 
a amoche man of xv yere of age, he hadde hym trewly nor- 
isshed, so that he was faire and moche. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), {. 97. 
2. Great in quantity or extent; abundant. 
In that Lond is fulle mochelle waste. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 198. 


If thou well observe 

The rule of — Not too much, by temperance taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink'st, ... 

So mayst thou live. Milton, P. L., xi. 531. 

My much business hath made me too oft forget Mondays 
and Fridays. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 453. 

When many skin-nerves are warmed, or much retinal 
surface iNuminated, our feeling is larger than when a lesser 
hervous surface is excited. W. James, Mind, XII. 8. 
[In this sense much is sometimes used ironically, imply- 
ing little or none. 

How say you now? Is it not past two o'clock? and here 
much Orlando! Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 2. 

Much wench! or much son! 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, fv. 4.] 


3t. Many in number. 


Edom came out against him with much people. 
um. xx. 20. 


4+. High in position, rank, or social station; 
important. 

He ne Iafte not for reyn ne thonder 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, moche and lite. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 494. 
Much of amuchness. See muchness.— Too much for 
one, more than a match for one: as, he was too much for 
me. [Colloq.] ; 
IT. ». 1. A large quantity; a great deal. 


And over al this yet seyde he muchil more. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1992. 
Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required. Luke xii. 48. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecenas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden. 
The parents seldom devote much of their time or atten- 
tion to the education of their children. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 63. 


2. A great, uncommon, or serious thing: some- 
thing strange, wonderful, or considerable. 
It was... mtich that one that was so great a lover of 


peace should be so happie in warre. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 234. 


This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
Who thought it much a man should die for love, 
And with their mistress join'’d in cluse debate. Dryden. 


To make much of. See make}, 


much (much), adv. [« ME. muche, moche, myche, 


miche, abbr. form of muchel, mochel, ete., assib- 
ilated form of mukel, mikel, < AS. micel, micle, 
michom, adv., prop. acc. sing., and dat. sing. 
and pl., of micel,adj.: see much,a.] 1. Ina great 


much (much), t. ¢. 


mucherus, ”. 
muchetert, muchitert,. Same as muckender. 
muchly (much‘li), adv. 


muchness (much’nes), 2. 


much-what} (much’hwot), adv. 


much-whatt (much’hwot), ». 


much-what 


degree; to a great amount or extent; greatly; 
far. 


Soche on myght moche helpe us to be-gile his pepill, like 
as the prophetes be-giled us. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), i 2 


Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in David. 
1 Sam. xix. 2. 


Upon their plaines is a short wodde like heath, in some 
countries like gailc, full of berries, farre much better than 
any grasse. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 39. 


They do not much heed what you say. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 239. 


There seemed to be a combination among all that knew 
her, to treat her with a dignity much beyond her rank. 
Sicyt, Death of Stella. 


Read much, but do not read many things. 
J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 817. 
2t. Very. 


And he hadde take the semblaunce of a moche olde man. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £ 9L 


It [sop’s Fables] is a moche para lesson. 
Sir 7. Elyot, The Governour, £. 10. 
This figure hath three principall partes in his nature 


and vse much considerable. 
Puttecnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 81. 
Thus far my charity this path has try’d 
(A much unskilful, but well-meaning guide). 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 225, 
In this sense much was formerly often used ironically, im- 
plying denial. 
With two points on your shoulder? much! 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 143. 
To charge me bring my grain unto the markets, 
Ay, much! when I have neither barn nor garner. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 
In present use, much or very much corresponds, before a 
comparative or a superlative with the, to very before a posi- 
tive: thus, rery great, but much or very much greater, 
much or very much the yreatest. 
Thou art much mightier than we. Gen, xxvi. 16. 


To strength and counsel join’d 
Think nothing hard, much less to be despair’d. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 495. 
3. Nearly: usually emphasizing the sense of 
indefiniteness. 


I heare saiec, you haue a sonne, moch of his age. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 20. 


Much like a press of people at a door. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1301. 
Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclination. 
Bacon, Custom and Education. 
All left the world much as they found it. 

Sir W. Temple. 
|The adverb much is very often prefixed to participial 
forms, etc., to make compound adjectives: as, much- 
abused, mtuch-enduring, much-debated.]— Much about. 
See about.— Much about it, nearly equal; about what it 
isor was, [Colloq.)— Much at one, nearly of eyual value, 
effect, or influence. 

The prayers are vain as curses, much at one 
Tn a slave's mouth. Dryden. 
Not so much ag, not even. 
Our Men entered the Town, and found it emptied both 
of Money and Goods; there was not so much aga Meal of 
Victuals left for them. Dampier, Voyages, L 144. 


[< much, a. Cf. ME. muche- 
len, < AS. micelian, become great: see mickle, 
v.] 1. To make much; increase.— 2, To make 


much of; coax; stroke gently. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
muchelt, muchellt, a., »., and adv. Same as 


much. 


muchelhedet, ». [ME.,< muchel + -hede, -head.] 


Greatness; size. 


Of fairnesse and of muchelhede, 
Bute thu ert a man and heo a maide. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 52. 


Same as mochras. 


Greatly; much. [Ob- 
solete or slang. } 
Went gravelie dight to entertaine the dame 
They muchilie lov'd, and honour'd in her name. 
MS. Bibl. Reg., 17 Bo xv. (Hallizwell.) 
The state of being 
much; large quantity. 
We have relations of muchness and littleness between 


times, numbers, intensities, and 1 age as Dobie L ae 
", James, Mind, XII. 15, 


Much of a muchness, nearly of like account; of about 
the same importance or value; much the game: a trivial 
colloquial expression. 


Oh! child, men’s men; gentle or simple, they re much 
of a muchnesa, George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxx1. 
Nearly; al- 
most. 


This shews man's power and its way of operation to be 
much-what the same in the material and intellectual world, 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. xii. § 1. (Nares.) 


[< ME. *much- 
hicat, much-quat; © much + what.) Nearly 
everything; everything. 

Thus thay meted of much-quat til myd-morn paste. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1280. 


mucic 


mucic (mi’sik), a. [< muc(us) + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from gums. Specifically applied 
to an acid (CgH190g) formed by the oxidizing action of 
dilute nitric acid on sugarof milk, gum, pectin bodies, or 
mannite. It forms a white crystalline powder, difticultly 
soluble in cold water. 


mucid (mi’sid), a. [= It. mucido, < L. muci- 
dus, moldy, < mucere, be moldy or musty, < mu- 
cus, mucus: see mucus.) Musty; moldy. Bailey. 
mucidness (mwu’sid-nes),. Mustiness; mold. 
ness. <Ainsworth. 
mucidous (mii’si-dus), a. 
Rare. ] 

muciferous (mu-sif’e-rus), a. [< L. mucus, mu- 
cus, + ferre = E. bear!.] Secreting mucus; 
muciparous. 


The muciferous fe ela of many deep-sea fishes is devel- 
oped in an extraordinary degree. 

Gunther, Encyc. Brit., XII. 684. 
mucific (mii-sif’ik), a. [¢ L. mucus, mucus, + 
facere, make.] Muciparous; muciferous. 
muciform (mi‘si-form),a. [¢L. mucus, mucus, 
+ forma, form.) In med., having the character 
of mucus; resembling mucus. 

mucigen (mii’si-jen), ». [< muci(n) + -gen, 
producing.] A clear substance secreted by the 
cells of mucous membranes and of certain 
glands, and which becomes converted into 
mucin. 

mucigenous (mi-sij’e-nus),a. [< L. mucus, mu- 
cus, + -genus, producing: see -genous.] Same 
as muciparous. 


Out of the breeding-season none of these mucijenous 
cells aretobefoundinthekidneys. Nature, XX XIX. 168, 


mucilage (mii’si-l4j), n. (< F. mucilage = Sp. 
mucilago = Pg. mucilagem = It. mucellaggine, 
mucilagine, mucilage, < LL. mucilago, muccilago 
(-gin-), a moldy, musty juice, < L. mucere, be 
moldy or musty: see mucid, mucus.) 14. Moldi- 
ness; mustiness; rottenness; a slimy mass. 


The hardest seeds corrupt and are turned to mucilage 
and rottenness, . . Sy batg e again, in the spring, from 
squalor and putrefaction, a solid substance. 

Evelyn, True Religion, I. 196. 


2. Gum extracted from the seeds, roots, and 
bark of plants. It {s found universally in plants, but 
much more abundantly in some than in others. The 
marsh-mallow root, tubers of orchids, the bark of the lime 
and elm, the seeds of quinces and flax, are examples of 
plant-products rich in this substance. In the arts the 
name is applied to a great variety of sticky and gummy 
preparations, some of which are merely thickened aque- 
ous solutions of natural gum, which is easily extracted 
frum vegetable substances by hot water; while others are 
preparations of dextrine, glue, or other adhesive mate- 
rials, generally containing some preservative substance 
or compound, as crevsote or salicylic acid. 
3. In chem., the general name of a oy of 
carbohydrates, having the formula CgHj9Ogn. 
The mucilages have the common property of swelling 
enormously in water, so that they are in a condition near 
to solution, leaving no jelly-like mass as many gums do. 
Members of the group differ greatly in properties, some 
being closely related to the gums, others to cellulose. 
Their chemical constitution is not yet determined.— Ani- 
mal mu Same as mucus, 1.— Mucilag 
special mucilage-secreting passages or canals observed in 
many plants, as those traversing the parenchyma of the 
pith and cortex of the Marattiacea, the stems of the Cyca- 
dacea, the posterior side of the leaves of some species of 
Lycopodium, etc.— Mucilage-reservoirs. Same as 2u- 
age-canals. 
mucilage-cell (mi’si-laj-sel), ». An individual 
cell secreting mucilage, as those which occur 
in various ferns, mosses, etc. 
mucilage-slit (mw‘si-laj-slit), 2. In bdot., in the 
Anthocerotee, a slit on the under surface of the 
thallus, with no special guard-cells, and lead- 
ae like a stoma into an intercellular space 
filled with mucilage. Goebel. 
mucilaginous (mi-si-laj’i-nus), a. (< F. muci- 
lagineux = Sp. Pg. mucilaginoso = It. mucellag- 
ginoso, mucilaginoso, < LL. as if *mucilaginosus, 
< mucilago: see mucilage.} 1. In anat., mucip- 
arous; secreting a giairy or viscid substance 
like mucus: specifically applied to synovial 
membranes, certain of whose fringed vaseu- 
lar processes were called mucilaginous glands 
oF lopton Havers in 1691. [Obsolete.]—2. 
Slimy; ropy; moist, soft, and slightly viscid; 
partaking of the nature of mucilage: as, a mu- 
cilaginous gum.—Mucilaginous e in chein., 
extracts which dissolve readily in water but scarcely at all 
in alcohol, and undergo spirituous fermentation.— Muci- 
us See gland.— Mu ous sheath, 
an envelop or coat of mucilage surrounding the filaments 
of certain algw, occurring particularly in the Conjujate, 
mucilaginousness (mi-si-laj’i-nus-nes), 2. 
The state of being mucilaginous; sliminess; 
stickiness. 
mucin (mii’sin), ». [<¢ L. mucus, muens, + 
-in2,] A nitrogenous body found in all con- 
nective tissue, and the chief constituent of 


Same as mucid. 


mucinoid (mi’si-noid), a. 
mucinous (mi’si-nus), a. 


muciparous (mu-sip’a-rus), a. 


Mucivora (mii-siv’6-rii), . pl. 


mucivore (mi’si-voér), n. 


mucivorous (mi-siv’6-rus), a. 


muck! (muk), . and a. 


muck! (muk), v. 


muck? (muk), n. 


muck-bar (muk’ bir), n. 


muckendert, muc 


mucker! (muk’ér), 7. 


mucker? (muk’ér), v. 
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mucus. It is a glutinous substance, soluble in 
weak alkalis, but not in water. 
[< mucin + -oid.] 
Resembling mucin. 
Pertaining to or of 
the nature of mucin. 
[= F. mucipare, 
€L. mucus, mucus, + parere, bring forth.] Se- 
ereting or producing mucus, Also mucigenous. 
(NL., < L. mu- 
cus, & moldy juice (see mucus), + vorare, de- 
vour.] A group of dipterous insects which feed 
upon plant-juices. Desvoidy. 
{< NL. Mucivora, 
q. Vv.) A mucivorous insect. 

[< NL. Muci- 


vora + -ous.] Feeding upon the juices of plants, 
as Mucivora, 

(< ME. muck, muk, 
mok, mokke, mukke, ¢ Ieel. myki = Dan mog, 
dung (whence ult. E. midding, midden, q. v.); 
ef. Dan. muk, grease. Prob. orig. ‘heap’ (ef. 
# similar sense of dung): ef. Norw. mukka = 
Sw. dial. m@kka = Dan. mokke (Aasen), a heap, 
pile: not connected with AS. mcox, dung, for 
which see mir2, miren.] JI, n. 1. Dung in a 
moist state; a mass of dung and putrefied vege- 
table matter. 


With fattening muck 
Besmear the roots, J. Philips, Cider, {. 


Hence—2. Manure in general. 


And money is like mucke, not good except it be spread. 
Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 
3. A wet, slimy mass; a mess. [Colloq.] 


One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon 
this occasion in a very coarse manner, when she observed 
that by the living jingo she was all of a muck of sweat. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. 


Beer . . . which is made of noxious substitutes (for 
the proper constituents], and which is fitly described in 
the Eastern counties by the somewhat vigorous word 
muck, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 126. 


4. Money: so called in contempt. 


He married her for mucke, she him for lust; 
The motives fowle, then fowly live they must. 
Davies, Scourge of Fully (1611). (Nares.) 
Swamp-muck, imperfect peat; the less compact varie- 
ties of peat, especially the paring or turf overlying peat. 
II. a. Resembling muck; mucky; damp. 
(Provincial or rare.]—Muck iron. See tron. 
(< ME. mukke, manure with 
muck, remove muck from; < Icel. mykja = 
Dan. mége, manure with muck, Icel. moka = 
Sw. mocka = Dan. muge, remove muck from; 
from the noun.) J, trans. 1. To manure.—2, 
To remove muck or manure from. 
I can always earn a little by . . . mucking out his stable. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 489. 
IT, intrans. To labor very hard; toil. Hal- 
liwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
An erroneous form, due to 
mistaking the adverb amuck for a noun with 
the indefinite article. See amuck. 
Frontlcss and satire-proof he scow'rs the streeta, 


And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 
Pryden, Hind and Panther, fii. 1188. 


Ran a Malayan muck against the times. 
Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
An iron bar which has 
been passed through the muck-rolls only. 
dert (muk ’en-dér), n. 

Also muckinger, mucketer, muckiter, corrupt 
orms, appar. simulating muckl, of moceador, 
mockador: see moccador.| A _ handkerchief 
used like the modern pocket-handkerchief, but 
generally carried at the girdle. 

The new-erected altar of Cynthia, to which all the Pa- 


hian widows shall after their husbands’ funerals offer 
heir wet muckinders. Chapman, Widow’s ‘Tears, iv. 1. 


Be of good comfort; take my muckinder 

And dry thine eyes, 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ili. 1. 
[< ME. mukker; < muck! 

+ -erl.] One whoremoves muck from stables, 

ete. Cath. Ang., p. 246. 

[< ME. muckeren, muck- 

ren, mokeren; appar. freq. of muck1, v.] it 

trans. To hoard up; heap. - 

Lord, trow ye a coveytous or a wreeche, 

That blameth love, or halt of it despite, 

That of tho pens that he gan mokre[var. moke} and theche, 

Was ever yet igeve him suich delite, 


As is in love in o pointe in soon plyte? 
haucer, Troilus, iii, 1375. 


But as sone as thy backe fs turned from the preacher, 
thou runest on with al thy forcasting studies, to muckre 
vp ryches, J. Udall, On Jas, i, 

II, intrans. 1. To make a mess or muddle of 
any business; muddle; fail. (Prov. Eng.] 


mucoid 


By-the-bye, Welter has muckered; you know that by this 
time. H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, xiv. 


2. To be dirty or untidy. 


Eng. } 
saaekac? (muk’ér), n. [< mucker2,v.] A heavy 
fall as in the mire or muck. [Prov. Eng.] 
He... earned great honour by leaping in and out of 
the Loddon; only four more doing it, and one receiving a 
mucker. Kingsley, 1852 (Life, I. 849). (Dariea.) 
mucker?(muk’ér),». [«G. mucker, asulky per- 
son, a hypocrite, < mucken, mutter, grumble. ] 
1. In Germany, a person of canting and gloomy 
religious tendencies; specifically [cap.], one of 
a sect accused of immoral practices, adherents 
of J. W. Ebel, a clergyman in KG6nigsberg, 
Prussia, about 1810-39. Hence—2. A person 
lacking refinement; a coarse, rough person. 
[Slang. ] 
muckerert (muk’ér-ér), 2. [< ME. mokerere; < 
mucker? + -erl.] A miser; a niggard. 
Avarice maketh alwey mokereres to ben hated. 
Chaucer, Boethius, ii. prose 5. 
muck-fork (muk’férk), n. A dung-fork; a fork 
for distributing manure. 
muck-heap (muk’hép), n. [< ME. mukkehepe; 
€ muck! + heap.) F dunghill. 
muck-hill (muk’ hil), n. [< ME. mukhil, mochil; 
€ muck! + hilll.] A dunghill. 
muckibus (muk’i-bus), a. [{Appar. < muckl + 
-ibus, a L. termination as in omnibus and (as- 
sumed) in circumbendibus, ete.] Confused or 
muddled with drink; tipsy; maudlin. [Old 
slang. ] 
She [Lady Coven 
she should be muck: 


Halliwell. [Prov. 


) said . .. if she drank any more, 
(8. Walpole, Letters, ITT. 10. 


muckindert, 7. See muckender. 
muckiness (muk’i-nes), n. Filthiness; nasti- 
ness. 


spear Sah n. Same as muckender. 
muckintogs, muckingtogs (muk’in-, muk’ing- 
togz), n. [A corruption of mackintosh, simu- 
lating mucky (weather) and togs, toggery.] A 
mackintosh. [Vulgar. ] 
A little ‘‘gallows-looking chap,” .. . 
With a carpet-swab and mucking-toga, and a hat turned 
up with green. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 137. 
muckitert,. Same as muckender. 
muckle (muk’1),a.andn. A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of mickle. 
muckle-hammer (muk’I-ham/ér), ». A heav 
ax-like hammer for spalling or sealing off small 


flakes of granite. 
muck-midden (muk’mid’n), n. A dunghill. 
[Seoteh.] 


muck-pit (muk’pit),. A pit formanure or filth. 
Thou must be tumbled into a muckpit. 
Dekker, Wonderful Year. 
muck-rake (muk’rak), ». A rake for scraping 
muck or filth. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
muckre}t, v. An obsolete form of mucker2. 
muck-roils (muk’rolz), n. pl. The first pair of 


rolls in a mill for rolling iron. The fron is passed 
throngh these rolls, and afterward finished by another pair 
of rolls, called merchant train or puddle-bar train. 


mucks, 7. See muc2. 

muck-sweat (muk’swet), n. 
Dunglison. 

mucksy,a. See muzy. 

muck-thrift (muk’thrift),2. Amiser. D. Jer- 
rold., 

mucKkK-worm (muk’wérm), ». 1. A worm that 
lives in muck.—2. A miser; one who scrapes 
together money by mean devices. 

Misers are muck-2corms, silk-worms beaus, 


And death-watches physicians. 
ope, To Mr. John Moore. 


O the money-grubbers ! Sempiternal muckworms a a 
mucky (muk’i), a. (< muck! + -yl.] Contain- 
ing or resembling muck; filthy; vile. 
ee all mae muc. tab he ane 
e spoile of peoples evil gotten good. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. iL 27. 


mucky (muk’i), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. muckied, 
ppr. muckying. [< mucky, a.] To soil. 
She even brought me a clean towel to spread over my 
dress, ‘‘lest,” as she said, ‘I should mucky it.” 
Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxix. 
mucocele (mii’k6-sél), n. [« L. mucus, mucus, 
+ Gr. «7/n, a tumor.) An enlarged lacrymal 
sac; a tumor that contains mucus. 
mucoderma] (mii-k6-dér’mal), a. [¢ L. mucus, 
mucus, + Gr. dépua, skin: see dermal.) Of or 
pertaining to the skin and mucous membrane. 
mucoid (mu’koid). a. [¢ lL. mucus, mucus, + 
Gr, cidec, form.) Resembling mucus or mucous 
tissue. 


Profuse sweat. 


mucoid 


The membrane is coated in places with a scanty mucotd 
exudation. Lancet, No. 3447, p. 605. 


Mucoid degeneration. See deyeneration.— Mucoid tis- 

sue, mucous tissue. 

mucopurulent (mii-ko-pt’ré-lent), a. [¢ L. mu- 
cus, mucus, + purulentus, purulent: see mucus 
and purulent.) Of or pertaining to mucus and 
pus: as, a mucopurulent discharge (a discharge 
in which these two substances are present). 

muco-pus (mu’ko-pus), 7. ([< L. mucus, mucus, 
+ pus, matter of a sore.] In pathol., a mor- 
bid liquid product containing a considerable 
amount of mucin and numerous leucocytes. 

mucor (mu’kor), ». (< L. mucor, mold, moldi- 
ness, < mucere, be moldy: see mucid.J] 1. 
Moldiness; mustiness.—2. [cap.] [NL.] Age- 
nus of zygomycetous fungi, typical of the sub- 
order Mucoree; the true molds. The reproduction 
is asexual, by the formation of numerous spores in a rela- 
tively large sporangium, and sexual, by the conjugation 
of two hyphee, which gives rise toa zygospore. The most 
common species is M. Mucedo. See mold2. 
3. In med., mucus. 

Mucorez (mi-k6’ré-€), n. pl. [NL., < Mucor + 

-ce.) Asuborder of zygomycetous fungi of the 

order Mucorini, typified by the genus Mucor. 


They are mostly saprophytic, occurring on bread, fruits, 
saccharine fluids, excrement of animals, etc. Sometimes 


called Mucoret. 
Mucorini (mi-ko-ri’ni), ». pl. [NL.,< Mucor 
+ -ini.] An order of zygomycetous fungi, the 
typical genus of which is Mucor. Sometimes 
written Mucoracee. 
mucosa (mu-k0’sa),n. [NL.,se. membrana: see 
mucous.) A mucous membrane. More fully 
called membrana mucosa. 
mucose (mu’k6s), a. [< L. mucosus: see mu- 
cous.) Same as mucous. 
mucoserous (mu-k6-sé’rus), a. [< L. mucus, 
mucus, + serum, serum: see serous.] Of or per- 
taining to mucus and serum. A mucoserous 
discharge consists of serum containing mucus 
in considerable quantity. 
mucosity (mu-kos’i-ti), n. [= F. mucosité = 
Sp. mucosidad = Pg. mucosidade = It. mucosita; 
as mucose, mucous, + -ity.] 1. Mucousness; 
sliminess.— 2, A fluid containing or resembling 
mucus. 
mucososaccharine (mi-k0-s6-sak’a-rin),a. [< 
L. mucosus (see mucous) + saccharum, sugar: 
see saccharine.] Partaking of the properties 
of mucilage and sugar. 
mucous (mu’kus), a. [= F. muqueux = Sp. 
mucoso, mocoso = Pg. It. mucoso, ¢ L. mucosus, 
slimy, < mucus, slime, mucus: see mucus.] 1. 
Pertaining to mucus or resembling it; slimy, 
ropy, and lubricous.— 2. Secreting a slimy su 
stance; pituitary: as, the mucous membrane. 
— Mucous canals, in ichth. See the quotation. 

In most, if not all, fishes the integument of the body and 
of the head contains a series of sacs, or canals, usually dis- 
posed symmetrically on each side of the middle line, and 
filled withaclear gelatinous substance. . . . These sensory 


organs are known as the ‘‘organs of the lateral line,” or 
mucous canals. Huzley, Auat. Vert., p. 79. 


Mucous fever, fish, glands, ligament. See the nouns. 
— Mucous layer. See —Mucous membrane. 
See membrane.— Mucous tissue, gelatinous connective 
tissue. The cells may be round, branching, or fusiform, 
and the intercellular substance is of jelly-like consistence 
and contains mucin. Mucous tissue forms the chief bulk 
of the navel-string, or umbilical cord, in 
which case it is called the jety of Wharton, 
The vitreous humor of the eye also con- 
sists mainly of this tissue. 


mucousness (mu’kus-nes), n. The 
state of being mucous; sliminess. 
Johnson. 

mucro (mii’kro), .; pl. mucrones 


mucronule (mu’kr6é-nil), x. 


muculent+ (mi’ki-lent), a. 


Mucuna (mi-ki’ni), ». 


mucus (mu’kus), 7. 


gla under gland. 
mucyline (mi’si-lin), 7. 


mud (mud), n. 
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mucronately (mi’/kro-nat-li), adv. In a mu- 
ee manner; in or with a tip or pointed 
end. 

mucrones, ”. Plural of mucro. 

mucroniferous (mi-kr6-nif’e-rus), a. (< L. 
mucro(n-), a sharp point, + ferre = E. bear}.] 
Same as mucronate. 


mucronulate (mi-kron’i-lat),a. [¢ NL. mucro- mud-bit (mud‘bit), n. 
im. of L. mucro(n-), a 
— 


nulatus, < *mucronulus, 
sharp | eee see mucronule.] In 
bot. and zool., minutely mucronate ; 
having a little point, as the carpels 
of Sida mucronulata. K 


NL. *mucronulus, dim. of L. mu- 

cro(n-), a sharp point: see mucro. } 

A small mucro. : 
[ 


LL. muculentus, full of mucus, ¢ 
L. mucus, mucus: see mucus.] 1, 


a 
Mucronulate 


Slimy; moist and moderately Leatectof Vicia 
. : ; sativa, , the 
viscous. Batley.—2. Resembling ticonule. 
mucus; mucoid; gelatinous; eel- 

lulose. Behrens, Micros. in Botany (trans.), v. 


(NL. (Adanson, 1763), 
< mucuna, the Brazilian name of one of these 
plants.] A genus of leguminous climbing herbs 
and shrubs of the tribe Phaseolea, characterized 
by showy flowers with the banner smaller than 
the wings or the acute keel, and anthers of two 


shapes. About 22 species are known, usually climbin 
high, natives of warm climates throughout the globe, wit 
clusters of Laat or yellowish flowers, leaves of three 
leaflets, and fleshy 8, usually clothed with stinging 
hairs. The cowhage or cowitch of New South Wales is 
M. gigantea. For M. pruriens, see cowhage, 1. 
(< L. mucus, muccus (= Gr. 
Hixoc, found only in grammarians, and perhaps 
after the L. word), mucus, slime; cf. Gr. pixye, 
snuff of a wick, viéa, mucus, akin to azo-piaoerp, 
wipe away, L. mungere, blow the nose, Skt. 
vy much, release.} 1. A viscid fluid secreted by 
the mucous membrane of animals. It is charac- 
terized by the presence of considerable quantities of mu- 
cin. Also called antmal mucilage. 


2. In bot., gummy matter soluble in water. — 
3. The slime of fish.— Mucus-glands. See mucous 


(< muc(tlage) + -yl + 
-tne*.] A sizing for woolen yarn. It is asolution 
in water of a paste compounded of stearin, soap, glycerin, 


and sulphate of zinc. 

(< ME. mud, mod, mudde, < 
MLG. mudde, LG. mudde, mod = Sw. modd, 
mud, mire; cf. MHG. mot, G. mott, peat (see 
moat}!), Hence ult. mother2, q. v.] Moist and 
soft earth or earthy matter, whether produced 
by rains on the earthy surface, by ejections 
from springs and volcanoes, or by sediment 
from turbid waters; mire. 


mud (mud), v.; pret. and pp. mudded, ppr. mud- 


ding. [< mud, n.] I, trans. 1. To bury in mud 
or mire; cover or bedaub with mud. 


I wish 
piveclt were mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies. $Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 151. 
2. To make turbid or foul with dirt; stir the 
sediment in (liquors). 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 577, 


The fount of my teares, troubled and mudded with the 
toadlike stirring and longbreathed vexation of thy venim- 
ous enormities, is no longer a pure silver spring but a 
miry puddle for swine to wallowin. Nash, Christ’s Tears, 

II. intrans. To go in or under the mud, for 
refuge or warmth, as does the eel. 

See madar. 


muddle 


mud-bath (mud’bath), ». A kind of bath con- 
nected with some mineral springs, consisting 
of mud transfused with saline or other ingre- 
dients, in which patients suffering from rheu- 
Matism, ete., plunge the whole or parts of the 
body with supposed good results: as, the mud- 
baths of St. Amand or of Barbotan, in France. 

In well-boring, a chisel- 
edged tool used for cutting through dense strata 
of clay shale and the like. 

mud-boat (mud’bot), x. A boat for carrying off 
and discharging the mud dredged from a bar or 
river-channel. 

mud-burrower (mud’bur’6-ér), ». 
cean of the genus Callianassa. 

mud-cat (mud’kat), ». A catfish, Leptops oli- 
caris. See Leptops, 1. 

mud-cock (mud’kok), . A cock ina boiler used 
in blowing out the deposits of sediment; a 
purging-valve or -cock. 

mud-cone (mud’kon), ». A conical elevation of 
more or less decomposed material (lava and 
ashes) softened by water; a mud-voleano: of 
frequent occurrence in solfataric areas or re- 
gions of dying-out volcanism. See mud-volcano. 

mud-coot (mud’- 
kot), n. The com- 
mon American 
ecoot, Fulica ame- 
ricana. 

mud-crab (mud’- 


A crusta- 


krab), n. A crab 
of the genus Pa- 
nopmus. 
muddar,7. Same 
as madar. 
mud-dauber 


(mud ’ dé’ bér), n. 
A digger-wasp of 
the family Sphegide. 
mud-devil (mud’dev’1), n. A menopome. 
muddify (mud‘i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. muddi- 
Jied, ppr. pease Mak [< mud + 7 acre, 
make: see-fy.) Tomake muddy; cloud; soil. 
Don’t muddify your charming simplicity with contro- 


versial distinctions that will sour your sweet piety. 
Walpole, Letters (1789), IV. 491. (Daries.) 


muddily (mud’i-li), adv. 1. In a muddy man- 


Mud-dauber (Pelopanus lumatus). 
(About natural size.) 


See blue-jacket, 2. 


ner; turbidly; with foul mixture.x—2. Ob- 
securely; cloudily; confusedly. 
Lucilius writ not only loosely and muddy. Dryden. 


muddiness (mud’i-nes), ». 1. The quality or 
condition of being muddy; turbidness; foul- 
ness caused by mud, dirt, or sediment: as, the 
muddiness of a stream.— 2, Obscurity; want of 
perspicuity. 

mud-dipper (mud‘dip’ér),. The ruddy duck, 
Erismatura rubida. G. Trumbull. See cut un- 
der Erismatura. (Virginia. ] 

muddle (mud‘1), v.; pret. and pp. muddled, ppr. 
muddling. [Freq. of mud, v.] I, trans. 1. 
To make foul, turbid, or muddy, as water. 

He did ill to muddle the water. Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

2. To bewilder; perplex. 


Fagging at Mathematics not only fatigues, but hope- 
leasly snuddles an unmathematical man, so that he is in 
no state for any mental cxertion. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 267. 


3. To intoxicate partially; cloud or stupefy, 
articularly with liquor: as, to muddle one’s 
rains. 


Iwas... often drunk, always muddled. 


Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. 


mudar, 7. 4, To spend profitlessly ; waste; misuse; frit- 


ter: usually with away. 
His genius disengaged from those worldly influences 


(mu-kro’néz). [L., a sharp point, 
esp. of a sword.] A tip; a spine 
or spine-like process; a mucronate 


mud-bank (mud’bangk), ». An accumulation 
of mud, especially as formed by streams. 
mud-bass (mud’bas), n. A centrarchoid fish, 


part or organ; a sharp tip or point. 


True it is that the mucro or point thereof 
inclineth unto the left. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 
Specifically — (a) In entom., an angular pro- 
jection on the margin or surface of a hard 
part, as on the thighs or the tips of the 
elytra; an angular process shorter than a 
spine. (6) In bot., a short and abrupt point 
of a leaf or other organ.— Mucro cordis, 
the lower pointed end of the heart. 


mucronate (mii’kro-nat), a. [= F. 
mucroné = Pg. mucronado = It. mu- 
cronato, < L. mucronatus, pointed, 
< mucro(n-), a sharp point: see mu- 
cro.} Narrowed to a point; end- 
ing in a tip; having a mucro: as, 
a mucronate feather, shell, leaf; a 
mucronate 


des ad Peeper ‘ 
T 0-n f- Tail-feather oi 
mucronate (mil kro ne ted), a Chimney-swift, 


Same as mucronate. a, the mucro. 


Acantharchus pomotis. It hasan oblong-oval form; 
teeth on the tongue, palate, and pterygoids; a large mouth; 
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Mud-bass (4cantharchnus pomotts). 
(From Report of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


crete scales; convex caudal fin; and eleven spines in 

e dorsal and five in the anal fin. It is about 4 inches 

long, and is found in still fresh-water streams near the At- 

oe coast of the United States from New Jersey to South 
arolina, 


which would have disenchanted it of its mystic enthu- 
siasm, if they did not muddle it ingloriously away. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 143. 
5. To bring intoa state of confusion; make a 
mess of.—6. To mix; stir: as, to muddle choco- 
late or drinks. 
IT. intrans. 1. To contract filth; become 
muddy or foul. 
He never muddles in the dirt. Swit, Dick’s Variety. 


2. To become confused, especially from drink. 
—3. To potter about; wander confusedly. 

There are periods of quiescence during which he not 
only feels comparatively well, but really acts well in the 
sense of muddling about, somewhat crippled it may be, 
but with a convalescent energy deserving praise. 


Lanect, No. 3454, p. 947. 
muddle (mud’l),”. [«< muddle,v.] 1. A mess; 
dirty confusion; filth.— 2. Intellectual confu- 
sion; cloudiness; bewilderment. [Colloq.]} 


We both grub on in a muddle. Dickens. 


muddle 
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mueszzin 


3. A kind of chowder; a pottle made with especially, in New England, a yellow-bellied  #ink-shad, hatry-back or thread-herring (in North Carolina 


See pottle, 2._Mush muddle. See 


mush, 
muddlehead (mud’l-hed), ». A confused or 
stupid person; a blockhead. 

Mankind are not wanting in intelligence; but, as a body, 
they have one intellectual defect — they are muddle-heads. 

C. Reade, Never too Late to Mend, vi. (Davies.) 
muddle-headed (mud’l-hed’ed), a. Having 
the brains muddled; stupidly confused or dull; 
doltish: the opposite of clear-headed. 

What a precious muddle-headed chap you are! 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxx. 
muddle-headedness (mud’]-hed’ed-nes), n. 
The quality of being muddle-headed; confu- 
sion; want of clearness of thought. 

Such is the muddle-headedness of modern English spell- 
ing. which seems to be almost worshipped for its incon- 
sistencies. W. W. Skeat, N. and Q., 6th ser., LX. 32. 
muddler (mud’lér), n. A churning-stick for 
muddling chocolate or for mixing toddies. 
mud-drag (mud drag), n. An implement ora 
machine for clearing rivers and docks; a hedge- 
hog. See hedgehog, 4. 
mud-dredger (mud’drej’ér), n. A dredging- 
machine. 
mud-drum (mud’drum), n. A chamber placed 
below the steam-generating part of a steam- 
boiler, and communicating by an upper and 
a lower passage or passages with the water- 


space in the boiler. It is usually of cylindrical form 
(whence the name drum), and its function is to collect the 
sand or earthy matters deposited from the water which 
is fed to the boiler. The foreign substances so collect- 
eo are removed from the mud-drum through hand-holes 
n 


muddy (mud’i), a. [= MLG. moddich, muddich, 
LG. muddig = G. mottig = Sw. moddig; as mud 
+ -yl.] 1. Abounding in, covered with, or con- 
taining mud; foul with mud; turbid, as water 
or other fluids; miry. 

The true fountains of science out of which both painters 
and statuaries are bound to draw, . .. without amusing 
themselves with dipping in streams which are often muddy, 
at least troubled: I mean the manner of their masters after 
whom they creep. 

Dryden, On Du Fresnoy's Art of Painting. 
2. Consisting of mud or earth; hence, gross; 
impure; vile. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 64. 
8. Not clear or pure in color: as, a muddy 
green; a muddy complexion.—4. Cloudy in 
mind; confused; dull; heavy; stupid. 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation? 
hak., W. T., 1. 2. 326. 
5. Obscure; wanting in clearness or perspicu- 
ity: as, a muddy style of ie: 
muddy (mud‘i), vc. t.; pret. and pp. muddied, 
ppr. muddying. [< muddy, a.] 1. To soil with 
mud; dirty. 
Here is a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat, that 


has fallen into the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, 
and .. . is muddted withal. hak., All’s Well, v. 2. 28. 


2. To cloud; make dull or heavy. 


crackers. 
1 


Excess . . . muddies the best wit, and makes {t only to 
flutter and froth high. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra. 
muddy-brained (mud’i-braind), a. Dull of ap- 
prehension; stupid. 
O, the toil 
Of humouring this abject scum of mankind, 
uddy-brain'd peasants ! 


Ford, Perkin Warbeck, il. 3. 


muddybreast (mud’i-brest), ». The American 
golden plover, Charadrius dominicus, in the 
transition stage of its plumage. G. Trumbull. 
muddy-headed (mud’i-hed’ed), a. Having a 
dull understanding; muddy-brained; muddle- 
headed. 

Many boys are muddy-headed till they be clarified with 
age. Fuller, Holy State, p. 100. 
mudd (mud’i-ing), n. [Verbal n. of mud- 
dy, t. mode of fishing in which attendants 
stir up the muddy bottom of a lake or stream. 
[Southern U. 8.] 

As soon as the heat of summer has thoroughly warmed 
the waters of these lakes, and has somewhat reduced their 
volume, the season for muddying begins. 

sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 871. 
muddy-mettled (mud’i-met’ld), a. Dull- 
spirited. 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal. 

Shak., Hamlet, iL. 2. 694. 
mud-cel (mud’él), ». 1. A long slender sala- 
mander which lives in the mud, as Siren lacer- 
tina or Murenopsis tridactyla. Also called mud- 
puppy. See azolotl.—2. An eel of any kind; 


mudfish (mud’fish), n. 


mud-frog (mud’frog), n. 


mud-goose (mud’ gis), n. 


mud-hen (mud‘hen), ». 


mud-hole (mud’hol), 2. 


mud-laff (mud’laf), 7. 
mud-lamprey (mud’lam‘“pri) 


mud-lark (mud’lirk), n. 


sluggish variety of the common eel, found in 


muddy water. 
A fish which lives or 


burrows in the mud. Specifically —(a) A dipnoan fish, 
Protopterus annectens, of the family Lepidusirenida, (b) 


Mudfish (Profopterus annmectens). 


The Australian Ceratodus forstert. (c) The North Ameri- 
can bowfin, Amita calva, Also called marsh.fish. (d) Some 
or any species of the genus Umbra or family Uinbride, 
Also called mud-minnow. (e) A former Anglo-American 
name in New York of a killifish. Schoepf. (f) A gobiine 
fish, Gillichthys mtrabilix, remarkable for the great exten- 
sion backward of the maxillary bones. It attains a length 
of 6 inches, and burrows in the mud between tide-marks, 
80 that its burrow is exposed at low tide. It abounds along 
the coast of California. (7) A New Zealand fish of the fam- 
ily Galaxrtide; the Neochanna apoda. P. L. Sclater. (See 
cuts under Amiide, Lepidosiren, Umbra, and Gillichthys.) 


mud-flat (mud‘flat), ». Amuddy low-lying strip 


of ground by the shore, or an island, usually 
submerged more or less completely by the rise 
of the tide. 

A European frog of 
the family Pelobatidw, Pelobates fuscus. 
Hutchins’s goose, 
Bernicla hutchinsi, of wide distribution in North 
America. It closely resembles the common wild or 


Canada goose, but is smaller and has fewer tail-feathers, 
J.P. Giraud. (Long Island, New York.] 


1. The common gal- 
linule, Gallinula galeata, [Local, U. S.] Also 
mud-pullet. [Florida.]— 2. The American coot, 
Fulica americana.—3, Same as marsh-hen (b). 
— 4. A bivalve mollusk of the family Veneride 
and genus Tapes. It is common along the Eu- 


ropean coasts on sandy bottoms near low-water 
mark. See hen, n., 4. 
1. A place full of 


mud; a spot where there is mud of consider- 
able depth; a depression where water and mud 
stand, as in a road. 

All mudholes of course should be filled promptly at all 


times, so that no water nay stand in the road. 
The Century, XXXVIII. 956. 


2. In steam-engines, an orifice with steam- 
tight covering in the bottom of a boiler, through 
which the sediment is removed. Also mud- 
valre.—3, A salt-water lagoon in which whales 
are captured. {Whalers’ slang, California. ] 
mud-hook (mud’huk),. Ananchor. [Slang.] 
mudiet, a. An obsolete spelling of moody. 
mudir (mé-dér’),n. [Also moodir; Ar. (> Turk.) 
mudir, & manager, director, administrator, etc., 
< adir, manage, mepect.] An administrator. 


Specifically —(a) In Turkey, the head of a “kasa,” or can- 
ton. (0) In Egypt, the governor of a district called a mu- 


dirieh, or province. 

Same as laff?. 
n. The young 
of the sandpride, Petromyzon branchialis. 
1. Aman who cleans 
out common sewers, or any one who fishes up 
small articles from the mud on the strands of 
tidal rivers. (Slang.] 

The mud-larks collect whatever they happen to find, such 
as coals, bits of old iron, rope, bones, and copper nails that 
drop from ships while lying or repairing along shore. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 178. 

2. A neglected or deserted child, who is allowed 

to run and pay about the streets, picking up his 

living and his training anyhow; a street Arab; 

a gamin.— 3, A kind of pipit, Anthus. Encye. 

Brit., XIV. 317. 

mud-lava (mud’la’vii), n. Same as moya. 

mud-minnow (mud’min’6), n. Same as mud- 
Jish (d). See Umbride. 

mud-plantain (mud’plan’tan), ». See Heteran- 
thera. 

mud-plug (mud’plug), ». In steam-engines, a 
tapered screw-plug for filling a mud-bole. 

mud-puppy (mud’pup’i),n. See hellbender, and 
mud-eel, 1. 

mud-rake (mud’‘rak),n. Oyster-tongs with long 
poles or handles. [New Jersey.] 

mud-scow (mud’skou), ». A flatboat or bar 
for the transportation of mud, generally used in 
connection with dredges. 

mud-shad (mud’shad), n. A fish of the family 

Dorosomide, Dorosoma cepedianum. It has a su- 

perficial resemblance to theshad. The snout is projecting 

and blunt; the mouth is small, inferior, and oblique; the 

maxillary bones are narrow, short, and simple; and the 

lower jaw is short, deep, and enlarged backward. It is 


very abundant in many parts of the United States, espe- 
ciully southward, It has many other names, as winter-shad, 


and on the St. John’s river gizzard-shad or white-eyed shad. 


See cut under izzard-shad. 

mudsill (mud’sil), n. 1. The lowest sill of a 
structure, resting on the ground.—2. A low- 
born, ignorant, contemptible person. [U.S.] 

The term mud-sill is supposed to be used contemptu- 
ously in the Southern States to designate the lowest rank 
of the people: those who use nothing and have nothing to 
use but muscle for their maintenance; men who are un- 
educated and indifferent to education; men without other 
aspiration or ambition than that which incites them to ap- 
pease their hunger and to ward off the blasts of winter. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXVI. 39. 
mud-snail (mud’snal), x. Same as pond-snail. 
mud-snipe (mud’snip), n. The American wood- 

cock, Philohela minor. [Local, U. 8.] 
mudstone (mud’ston), n. A fine argillaceous 
rock, often containing more or less sand, some- 
what harder than clay, and destitute of any 
distinct lamination. [Rare.] 
mud-sucker (mud’suk’ér), n. 1. An aquatic 
fowl which obtains its food from mud. 

In all water-fowl . . . their legs and feet correspond to 
that way of life [swiinming]; and in mud-suckers two of the 
toes are somewhat joined, that ey may not easily sink. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, vii. 1, note w. 


2. A catostomoid fish. See sucker. 

mud-swallow (mud/‘swol’6),n. The ecliff-swal- 
low or eaves-swallow, Petrochelidon lunifrons, 
which builds its nest of pellets of mud. See cut 
under eaves-swallow. . 

mud-teal (mud’tél),”. See qreenwing. 

mud-tortoise (mud‘tor’tis), n. Same as mud- 
turtle. 

mud-turtle (mud’tér’tl), ». A name given in 
the United States to various turtles which live 
in the mud or muddy water, as species of Tri- 
onychide and Emydida. 

mud-valve (mud‘valv), x. Same as mud-hole, 2. 

mud-volcano (mud’vol-ka’no), n. A conical 
hill or miniature voleano surrounding an orifice 
or crater, and the result of the pressure and es- 
cape from below of steam or gases, given out 


either continuously or at intervals. Such aceu- 
mulations of mud are not uncommon in regions of dying- 
out volcanism, the material being the result of the soften- 
ing and decomposition of the lava or ashes by solfataric 
agencies. Somewhat similar mud-cones or mud-volca- 
noes sometimes occur in regions not volcanic, where they 
appear to be caused by the combustion of sulphur or of 


coal. 
mud-walled (mud’wild), a. Having a wall of 
mud, or of materials laid in mud instead of mor- 


tar. 
Folks from Mud-vall’'d Tenement 
Bring Landlords Pepper-Corn for Rent; 


Present a Turkey, or a Hen, 
To those might better spare them ten. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 19. 


mud-wasp (mud’wosp), ». Same as dauber (e). 

mudweed (mud’wéd), ». Same as mudicort. 

mud-worm (mud’wérm),”. A worm that lives 
in the mud, as a lugworm; specifically, one of 
the Limicole. 

mudwort (mud’wért), ». <A plant, Limosella 
aquatica. Also called mudweed. 

mue}t, v. ¢. An obsolete spelling of mew3, 

Muehlenbergia (mi-len-ber’ji-i), ». [NL. 
(Von Schreber, 1789), named after Rev. G. H. 
BK. Muehlenberg, an eminent botanist of Penn- 


Muellerian, a. ig 
muermo (mé-er’mo), n. [Chilian.] A fine rosa- 


muett, a. 
muezzin 


sylvania, 1753-1815.] A genus of grasses of the 
tribe Agrostidee, known by its capillary awns, 
small spikelets, and grain tightly invested by 


the delicate glume. About 60 species are known, 
mostly of North America or the Andes, and a few in Asia. 
They are low grasses, sometimes forming aturf, with many- 
panicled flowers. On account of the early deciduous seed 
these grasses are called dropreed, especially M. diffusa 
(also called nimlte-will), MM. capillaria, an extremely deli- 
cate species, shares with various other grasses the name 
of hair-grass. The species have no marked agricultural 


worth. 
See Mallerian. 


ceous tree of Chili, Eucryphia cordifolia, It 
reaches a height of 100 feet. Its wood is preferred to all 
other in Chili for rudders and oars. Also called ulmo, 


A Middle English form of mute}. 
(mii-ez’in), n. [Formerly also mued- 
din, muetdin; ¢ Ar. muezzin, muazzin (prop. 
muedhdhin), a public crier who ¢calls to prayer, 
<« mu-, formative prefix, + ’azzana, inform (cf. 
’azan, the call to prayer, ’uzn, the ear), ¢’azana, 
hear. The consonant here represented by z is 
dhal, prop. pronounced like th in E. this, but in 
Turk., Pers., ete., like E. z.] In Mohammedan 
countries, a crier who proclaims from the min- 
aret of a mosque (when the mosque has one, 
otherwise from the side of the mosque) the 
regular hours of prayer. These hours are dawn, 
noon, four orelock in the afternoon, sunset, and 
nightfall. 


muezzin 


On which is a Tower, as with us a Steeple, whereupon 
the Muaetden or Thalisman ascendeth. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 
The musical chant of the muvezzins from the thonsand 
minarets of Cairo sounds most impressively through the 
clear and silent air. 
R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. $2. 


muff! (muf), ». [Early mod. EB. muffe, < ME. 
*muffe (in deriv. verb mu fic), < D. mof, a muff (> 
G. muff), = Sw. muff = Dan. miffe; prob., after 
F. moufle, ete. (see mufiie!), < ML. *muffa, dim. 
muffula, moffula, a muff, < OHG. *mouwa, MHG. 
mource =LG. moue, maue= MD. mouwe,D. maauu, 
a wide, hanging sleeve. Hence muffel.] 1. A 
cover into which both hands may be thrust in 
order to keep them warm. It is commonly cylin- 
drical and made of fur, but sometimes of velvet, silk, 
plush, etc., in bag shape or other fanciful design. The 
muff was introduced into France toward the close of the 
sixteenth century, and soon after into England. It was 
used by both men and women, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was often an essential part of the dress of a man of 
fas ae but it is now exclusively an article of female ap- 
parel. 


In the early part of Anne’s reign it was fashionable for 
men to wear muffs, as it had been ever since Charles the 
Second’s time. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 156. 
2. The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea. Macgillirray. 
Also muffet.—3. A cylinder of blown glass 
ready for slitting and spreading open in the flat- 
tening-furnace to form a plate.—4. A joining- 
tube or coupler for uniting two pipes end to end. 
muff? (muf),v. (=D. muffen, dote, =G. muffen, 
be sulky, sulk. Cf. freq. muffle? and mumble.) 
I. trans. 1. To mumble; speak indistinctly. 
Prov. Eng. ]—2. To perform clumsily or badly; 
ail, as in some attempt in playing a game; 
muddle; make a mess of. 
I don’t see why you should have muffed that shot. 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, vi. 

You know we consider him a rhetorical phenomenon. 

Unfortunately he always muffs anything he touches. 

Harper's Mag., UXX VIII. 737. 
3. Specifically, in ball-playing, to fail to hold 
(the ball) when it comes into the hands. 

I. intrans. To act clumsily or badly, espe- 
cially in playing a game, as in receiving a ball 
into one’s hands and failing to hold it. 

muff? (muf), n. (Cf. D. mof, a clown, boor; 
from the verb.] 1. A ran ae a stupid or 
weak-spirited person. ([Colloq.] 

The Low Dutch call the High “mufes’’— that is, étour- 


dis as the French have it, or blockhead — upbraiding them 
with their heavinesse. Sir J. Rearsby, Travels (1657). 


Amuf of acurate. Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, L 


2. An inefficient apprentice craftsman. 

These boys [who have no liking for their craft) often 
grow up to be unskilful workmen. There are technical 
terms for them in different trades, but perhaps the generic 
appellation is mufa. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 377. 

3. Anything done in a clumsy or bungling fash- 
ion, as a bad stroke of play in a game of ball; 
specifically, in ball-playing, failure to hold a 
ball that comes into one’s hands. 

muff-dog (muf’dog), ». A very small lap-dog, 
such aS & woman can carry in her muff. 

muffet (muf’et), n. [< mugfl + -et.] Same as 
muffl, 2. 

muffetee (muf-e-té’),n. [<muffl + -et + reed 
A small muff worn over the wrist; a wristban 
of fur or worsted worn by women. 

muff-glass (muf’glas),. Same as pot-glass. 

muffin (muf’in), ». [Perhaps < muff'] 1A 
light round spongy cake, the English variety of 
which is usually eaten toasted and buttered.— 
2. A small earthen plate. 

muffin-cap (muf’in-kap), . A round flat cap 
worn by men. The name is given in particular to two 
varieties: (a) A cheap cap of 
coarse woolen, worn by charity 
boys and occasionally by oth- 


ers. (0) A fatigue-cap worn by 
some regiments of the Britis 


army. [Eng.] 

mufiineer (muf-i-nér’), n. 
[< muffin + -eer.] 1. A 
dish in which to serve 
toasted muffins, ¢rum- 
pets, etc., so arranged as 
to keep them hot.— 2. A 
vessel of metal with a 
perforated cover, used to 
sprinkle sugar or salt on 
muffins. 

muffin-man (muf’in- 
man), ”. A seller of muf- 
fins. 


The mufin-man carries his 
delicacies in a basket, wherein they are well swathed in 
flannel, to retain the heat. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 214. 


muffin-ring (muf’in-ring), . 
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A ring of iron or 
tin in which muffins are baked. 


muffle! (muf’l),. [< ME. *muffle (in deriv. verb 


muffle), < MD. moffel (> G. muffel) = OF. mofie, 
moufle, a kind of mitten or muff, F. moufle, a 
muff, a muffle, = Sp. mufla = It. muffola, a muff 
or mitten, < ML. muffula, moffula, a muff, dim. 
of *muffa, a muff: see muff1.] 1}. A muff for 
the hands. 

This day I did first wear a muffle, being my wife's last 
year's nufie. Pepys, Diary, Nov. 30, 1662. (Rneye. Diet.) 
2. A boxing-glove. 


Just like a black-eye in a recent scuffle 
(For sometimes we must box without the muffle). 
Byron, Don Juan, ii. 92. 
3. Same as muffler (c).—4. A cover or wrap, 
especially one used to deaden sound. 

Yesterday morning he sent for the officer on guard, and 
ordered him to take all the mu off the drums. 

Greville, Memoirs, July 18, 1830. 
5. In chem. and metal., an arched vessel, re- 
sisting the strongest fire, made to be placed 
over cupels and tests in the operation of assay- 
ing, to preserve them from coming in contact 
with fuel, smoke, or ashes, though at the same 
time of such a form as not to hinder the action 
of the air and fire on the metal, nor prevent the 
inspection of the assayer. 

In the coppilling of a fixed metall, which, as long as an 
lead or drosse or any allay remains with it, continue 
still melting, flowing, and in motion under the pi, 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 148. (Davies.) 

6. A small furnace with a chamber in which 
ottery or porcelain painted with metallic colors 
1s baked or fired.—'7. A pulley-block contain- 
ing several sheaves. E. H. Knight.— Hard muffie- 
colors. See hard.— Muffie-pain , ceramic decoration 
by painting which will not bear the heat of the porcelain- 
furnace, but is glazed or fixed at the lower temperature 
of the muffle. Painting upon enamel, whether the enamel 
is applied upon metal or a ceramic paste, is of this nature. 
Muffle-painting is divided into two kinds —hard muffle- 
neiene, or demi-grand-feu, and ordinary or soft muffie- 


painting. 
muffle! (muf’1), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. muffled, ppr. 


muffling. [< ME. muffelen, conceal (the face); 
ef. D. moffelen, conceal, pilfer; from the noun 
(see muffie!, n.); perhaps in part confused with 
muffie2,v.] 1. To infold or wrap up, especially 
in some cloth or woven fabric, so as to conceal 
from view or protect from the weather; wra 
up or cover close, particularly the neck an 
face; envelop or inwrap in some covering. 
As though our eyes were muffled with a cloude. 
: Cascoisie, ites from Jocasta, fii. 
The face lies mufied up within we garment. 


ddison, Cato, fv. 3. 
2. To blindfold. 


Alas, that love, whose view is muffied still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 
Shak., BR. and J., i. 1. 177. 
3. Figuratively, to wrap up or cover; conceal; 
involve. 
The sable fumes of Hell's infernall vault ... 


Muffied the face of that profound Ab 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 1 


They were in former ages mu, up in darkness and 
superstition. A not, Hist. John Bull. 
4. To envelop more or less completely in some- 
thing that deadens sound: used especially of 
bells, drums, and oars. See muffled. 

The bells th ; 

And mournful aid 7 Peete 

The of Queen Jane (ballad). 

5. To restrain from speaking by wrapping up 
the head; put to silence. 
Go, tell the Count Rousillon, and my brother, 


We have caught the woodoock, and will keep him 
Till we do hear from them. Shak., All's Well, iv. 1. 100. 


I wish you could muffle that ’ere Stiggins. 
Dickens, Pickwick, xxvii. 


=Syn. 5. Muzzle, etc. Seeg 
mufile 


ag. 
2 (muf’1), v. 4.; pret. and pe. muffled, ppr. 
muffling. [< D. moffelen = G. dial. muffeln, 
mumble; freq. of the verb represented by muff2, 
wv. Cf. maffie.] To mumble; mutter; speak 
indistinctly. 

The Freedom or Apertness and vigour of pronuncing 
as ...in the Bocca Romana and giving somewhat more 
of Aspiration; And... the closeness and Mufiing, and 
... Laziness of s g,... render the sound of their 
Speech considerably different. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 79. 


muffle? (muf’l),”. [< F. mufle, the muffle, ¢ G. 


muffel, a dog or other animal with large hang- 
ing lips.] The tumid and naked part of the 


upper lip and nose of ruminants and rodents. 
m 


ed (muf’1d), p. a. 1, Wrapped up closely, 
especially about the face; concealed from view; 
also, blinded by or as by something wrapped 
about the face and covering the eyes. 


muffion, 7. 
mufti! (muf’ti), ». 


mug! (mug 


mug? (mug), n. 


mug? (mug),”. [Origin ob- 


mug? (mug), t. i.; pret. and 


mug 
A plague upon him! mufied! He can 
: cid Shak., All’s Well, iv. 3. 134. 


me 
Muffled pagans know there is a God, but not what this 
God is. Rev, T. Adams, Works, ITI. 160. (Davies.) 


2. Dulled or deadened: applied to a sounding 
body or to the sound produced by it. 


A sort of muffled rhyme — rhyme spoilt by the ends being 
blunted or ss of. Craik, Bist. Eng. Lit., II. 94. 


Muffied drum. See drum!.— Muffied oars, oars having 
mats or canvas put round their looms when rowing, to pre- 
Mell nen from making a noise against the tholes or in the 
rowlocks. 


nothing of 


muffie-furnace (muf’l-fér’nas),. See furnace. 
mufflejaw (muf’l-ja), n. 


A cottoid fish, Urani- 
dea rechardsoni, a kind of miller’s-thumb. 


muffler (muf’lér), x. Anything used to muffle 


or wrap up. Specifically —(a) A sort of kerchief or scarf 
worn by women in the sixteenth century and later to cover 
the lower part of the face, the neck and ears, etc., either for 
protection st the sun or wind, or for partial conceal- 
ment when in public. See half-maak. 


He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and so 
escape. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 73. 


(b) A glove, generally without fingers but with a thumb; 
a mitten. 


Threadbare mufflers of grey worsted, with a private 
apartment only for the thumb, and a common room or ta 
for the rest of the fingers. ’ Chimes, 


(c) A wrapper or scarf for the throat, usually of wool or 
silk; a large silk handkerchief so used. Also muffs. (d) 
In mech., any device for deadening sound: usually a cham- 
ber or box for inclosing cog-wheels or other noisy parts of 
machinery, or steam. or air-valves in which the sound of 
escaping steam and air is desired to be muffled, as in the 
automatic air-valves of steam-radiators, etc. In the piano- 
forte the muffler is a device for deadening the tones, usu- 
ally consisting of a strip of soft felt, which can be inserted 
i ween the hammers and the atrings by pulling a stop or 
ever. 


mufflin (muf’lin), ». (Origin obscure.] A tit- 


mouse: as, the long-tailed muffin, Acredula 
rosea. [Local, Eng} 

See mouflon. 

(< Ar. muftt (> Turk. Hind. 
mufti), a magistrate (see def. 1), one who gives 
@ response, < mu-, a formative prefix, + afti, 
judge (> fetwah, a judgment, doom: see fetwa).] 
A Mohammedan law-officer whose duty it was to 
expound the law which the kadi was to execute. 


mufti? (muf’ti),. [Appar. for *mufti-dress, the 


dress of a mufti, 1. e. civil officer or civilian. 
See mufti1.] In India, citizen’s dress worn by 
officers when off duty: now commonly used in 
this sense in the British army. 

He has no mufti-coat, except one sent him out by Messrs. 


Stultz to India in the year 1821. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, viii. 
An officer of the station who accompanied us was dressed 
in muftt, so that, altogether, we presented by no means 


an imposing appearance. 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 280. 


my tho vi n.; pl. mufties (-tiz). 


Cf. 
The whitethroat: same as muffl, 5 
),n. [<Icel. mugga, soft, drizzling 
mist. Cf. W. mwg, smoke, fume, mci, mtccan,’ 
fog, mist; Gael. mugach, gloomy, cloudy. Cf. 
also Dan. muggen, musty, moldy, and Dan. még, 
E. muck1; but these are hardly allied. Hence 
muggy.) A fog; a mist. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng. 
[Early mod. E. mugge; cf. Ir. 
mugan, & mug, mucog, a 
cup; Sw. mugg, an earthen 
cup; Norw. mugge, a@ mug 
(< E.%).) 1. A small cy- 
lindrical drinking-vessel, 
commonly with a handle; 
a small jug. 
With any in hand to wet his 
whistle. Cotton, 
2. The contents of a mug; 
as much as a mug will hold : 
as, a mug of milk and water. 
The clamorous crowd is hush'd 
with mnugs of mum, 
Till jos tuned equal, send a gen- 


hum. 
Pope, Dunciad, iL 885. 


ee Poe Fer tiosat 
ery with pewter mount- 
scure; perhaps a slang use bs: ne 

of mug*. Itis supposed by some to be of Gipsy 
origin, ult. < Skt. mukha, the face.) 1. The 


mouth or face. 

Brougham is no beauty; but his m 
men may, read strange matters — and take himas he stan 
face an Agure, an thee feel that there is a man of grea 
energy and commanding intellect. 

Noctes Ambrosiane, Dec., 1834. 


[Prov. Eng. or slang.] 


pp. mugged, 2 
mugging. [Formerly also mog; < mug3,n.] To 
distort the face; make grimaces. 


is a book in which 


2. A grimace. 


mug 


Wit hung her blob, ev'n Humour seem’d to mourn, 
And sullenly sat mogging o'er his urn. ; 
Collins, Miscellanies (1762), p. 122. (Halliwell.) 


The low comedian had mugged at him in his richest 
manner fifty nights for a wager. 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, 1. 20. 
To m 


up. (a) To paint one’s face. (0) To cram for 
an examination. (Slang, F 
mug: (mug), . [E.Ind.] Same as green gram 
(which see, under gram). 
muga (mo"gi), n. [(E.Ind.] 1. A silkworm of 
Assam in British India, Antherea assama, par- 
tially domesticated. Also, erroneously, munga. 
—2, A kind of silk, the production of the muga 
silkworm in India, especially in the hill-coun- 
try on the northeast coast, where the plants 
grow upon which the worms feed. 
muget,n. [< OF. muge, mouge, < L. mugil, a mul- 
let: see Mugil.] A fish, the sea-mullet. 
muggar (mug’ar),n. (E.Ind.] A kind of croco- 
dile: as, the Siamese muggar, Crocodilus siamen- 
sis. Also mugger. 
muggard (mug’ird), a. [< mug3 + -ard. Cf. 
G. mucker, a sulky person: see mucker3.] Sul- 
len; displeased. Grose. 
mugger, m. Same as muggar. 
mugeget! (mug’et), x. [Origin not ascertained. ] 
Chitterling. 
I'm a poor botching tailor for a court, 
Low bred on liver, and what clowns call age (0 
Woleot (Peter Pindar), The Remonstrance. (Davies.) 
mugget’t (mug’et), n. [Also mugwet, muguet ; < 
F. muguet, wo .] A name applied to vari- 
ous plants, especially to the Woodruff (Asperula 
odorata) and the lily-of-the-valley. 
mugginess (mug’i-nes), x. The state of being 


muggy. : — 
mug (mug’inz),». [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
children’s game of cards played by any num- 
ber of persons with a full pack divided equally 
among the players. Each oneinturn placesacard face 
up fn a pile in front of him, and if the top card of one player 
matches with the top card of some other player, that one of 
the two who first cries “Muggins !” adds his card to the pile 
ofthe other. This continues until all the cards are placed 
in one pile — the player who owns this being the loser. 
2. A game of dominoes in which the players 
count by fives or mu hipies of five. Each player 
putting down a domino with 5 or 10 spots on it, or one 
with such a number of ts as, united with those on 
the dominoes at either or both ends of the row, make 5 
or a multiple of 5, adds the number 80 made to his score. 
The player first reaching 200 if two play, or 150 if more 
than two, wins the game, 
muggish (mug’ish),a. [<mug1+-ish1.] Same 
as muggy. 
mugglet (mug’l),. (Cf. mug2.] A contest be- 
tween drinkers to decide which of them can 
drink the most. 
muggled (mug’ld), a. [Appar. an arbitrary 
var. of smuggled.) Cheap and trashy, as goods 
offered for sale as smuggled articles; sham. 
(Slang. ] 
Another ruse to introduce muggled or “duffer's” goods. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 44. 


Muggletonian (mug-l-to’ni-an), ». (< Mug- 
gleton (see def.) + -tan.] A member of a sect 
founded in England by Ludowick Muggleton 
and John Reeve about 1651. The members of the 


rophetic inspiration of its founders, 


sect believed in gai 
as being the two witnesses mentioned in Revelation xi. 


8-6, held that there is no real distinction between the 
persons of the Trinity, that God has a human eg & and 

t Elijah was his representative in heaven when he de- 
scended to die on thecross. The last member of the sect 
is said to have died in 1868. 


mugglingt (mug’ling), n. [< muggle + -ing.] 
The practice of drinking in rivalry. 

muggs, . pl. See mugs. 

muggy (mug’i),a. [< mug! + -y1; prob. in part 
confused with mucky.] 1. Containing moist- 
ure in suspension ; damp and close; warm and 
humid: as, muggy air. 

Muggy still. An Italian winter is asad thing, but all the 


other seasons are charming. , Diary, Jan. 6, 1831. 
2. Moist; damp; moldy. 
Cover with muggy straw to keep it moist. Mortimer. 


Also muggish. 
Mughal (mé’gal), n. Same as Mogul. 
mug-house (mug’hous),. An ale-house. 
Our sex has dared the mughouse chiefs to meet, 
And purchased fame in army 4 a well-fought street. 
Tickell, Epistle from a Lady in England to a Gentleman at 
{Avignon. 
mug-hunter (mug’hun’tér), . One who en- 
gages in sporting contests solely with the aim 
of winning | pbs (which are frequently cups): 
an epithet of opprobrium or contempt. [Slang.] 
mugiencyt (mu’ji-en-si), ». [< ern) + 
ty], A bellowing.” Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 
in. 27. 


mugil 
mullet, + Gr. eidoc, form.) 


mugs, muges (mugz), n. pl. 


mugwet}, 7. 
mugwort (mug’ wert), 7. 


mugwump (mug’wump), ”. anda. 
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mugient} (mia’ji-eut), a. (= Sp. mugiente = It. 
mugghiante, < L. mugien(t-)s, ppr. of mugire 
(> It. mugghiare), bellow as a cow, hence also 
blare as a trumpet, rumble as an earthquake, 
roar as thunder, creak as a mast, etce.; cf. Gr. 
pvxaoba, bellow; orig. imitative, like E. mool.] 
Lowing; bellowing. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


A bittern maketh that mugient noise or. . . bum ing. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 
Mugil (mii’jil), ». ([L., a mullet: see mullet. ] 
The leading genus of Mugilide; the mullets. 
Mugilidss (mu-jil’i-dé), . pl. [NL., < Mugil 
+ -ide.] A family of percesocine fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Mugil; the mullets. (a) In Bona- 
‘sa system, same as Mugiloidet. (b) In recent sys- 
ems restricted to mugiliform fishes with only 24 ver- 
tebree and rudimen or very weak teeth, and in this 
sense accepted by nearly all modern authors. There are 
about 80 species, of 7 or 8 genera, mostly inhabiting tropi- 
calor subtropical regions eitherin salt or fresh water; but 
several extend much further, both northand south. Twoat 
least are common in British waters, and two others abound 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States. None oc- 
cur on the Pacific coast north of southern California. 
Most of the Mugilide feed almost entirely upon the or- 
ganic matter contained in mud. The mud is worked for 
some time between the pharyngeal bones, which are pecu- 
liarly complicated ; the indigestible parts are then ejected, 
and the rest is swallowed. See cut under mullet. 
orm (mi’ji-li-férm), a. (< L. mugil, a 
mullet, + forma, form.] aving the form of 
a mullet; resembling the Mugiliformes. 
ormes (mii’ji-li-fér’m6éz),n. pl. [NL.: 
see mugiliform.] Giinther’s eleventh division 
of Acanthopterygit. It includes Mugilida, Athe- 
rinide, and Sphyrenide. 
oid (mii’ji-loid),a. anda. [< L. mugil, a 
I. a. Mugiliform; 
of or pertaining to the Mugilide or Mugiloidei. 
IT. n. A mugiloid or mugiliform fish. Agas- 
siz; Sir J. Richardson. 


Mugiloidei (mi-ji-loi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL.] Cu- 


vier’s eleventh family (in French Mugiloides) 
of Acanthopterygti, comprising forms with the 
ventral fins abdominal] or subabdominal in posi- 
tion, two dorsal fins, and small teeth. It in- 


mugwump 


mulberry 

disposed of by calling them free-traders— all educated 
men are free-traders, it seems—and if any of them hold 
out after that, they can be called mugirwmpas. 

he Nation, July 24, 1884, p. 61. 
3. [cap.] In U. S. polit. hist., one of the Inde- 
pendent members of the Republican party who 
in 1884 openly refused to support the nominee 
(June 6th) of that party for the presidency of 
the United States, and either voted for the 
Democratic or the Prohibitionist candidate or 
abstained from voting. The word was not generally 
known in any sense before this time, but it took the popu- 
lar fancy, and was at once accepted by the Independents 


themselves as an honorable title. [U. 8. political slang 
in this sense and the next.) 


4, In general, an independent. 

For that large class of people — natural muguwumpe — 
who regard the right of property as far above those of per- 
sons, economy seems commendable. 

The American, XVI. 227. 

II. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a mugwump (in 
sense 2 (b)). 

The faithful forty-seven [Locofoco voters) would do well 
to be careful how they follow the lead of this muguump 
coon. Solon Robinson, editorial in “Great Western,’ 

[Lake Co., Il]., Aug. 8, 1840. 
[See also note following the first quotation under L., 2 (8).) 
2. Of or pertaining to a political mugwump (in 
sense 3 or 4). 

The Democrats now are satisfied as to the strength of 
the Mugwump stomach. The American, XV1. 229. 


mugwump (mug’wump), v.4. [< mugwump, n.]} 


To act like a mugwump; assert one’s indepen- 
dence. ([(Slang.] 


They mugwumped in 1884. 
New York Tribune, March 10, 1889. 

ugwumpery (mug’wump-tr-i), n. [< mug- 
wump + -ery.] The principles or conduct of a 
mugwump in the political sense. (Slang.] 

The second service . . . rendered to the community is 
in reminding the practitioners of the spoils syatem that 
they cannot in our day get rid of No te all 
that the term implies. The Nation, IL 3878. 
ism (mug’wump-izm), ». Same as 
m 


iy ea : 
cluded the Mugilida, Tetragonuride, and Athe- M , Muhammadanism, etc. See 


rinide of subsequent systems. 


The Teeswater breed of sheep. ([Scotch.] 


mugweed (mug’wéd),n. [Perhaps a corruption, 


simulating weed!, of mugget: see mugget?.| The 
crosswort, Galium cruciatum. Also golden mug- 
weed. 
See mugget2. 
[Also dial. (Se.) mug- 
gart, muggon; < ME. mugworte, corruptly mugh- 
warde, < AS. mucgwyrt, mugwyrt, a plant, Arte- 
misia vulgaris, < *mucg, mycg, midge, + wyrt, 
plant.] The plant Artemisia vulgaris; also, 
sometimes, A. Absinthium. Inthe United States the 
western mugwort is A. Ludoviciana, the leaves, as in A. 
vulgaris, white-tomentose beneath.— East Indian mug- 
wort, Cyathocline lyrata, related to Artemisia.— West In- 
dian mugwort, Parthentum Hysterophorus. 
[< Algonkin 
mugquomp, a great man, chief, captain, leader: 
used in Eliot’s translation of the Bible (1661) to 
render the E.terms captain, duke, centurion, ete. ] 
J. n. 1+. AnIndian chief; anIndianleader. said 
to have been used among the Indians and whites of Mas- 
sachusette and Connecticut in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. . 
2. (a) A person of importance; a man of conse- 
quence; @ leader. In this sense long {n local use 
ong the coast of Massachusetts and the Connecticut 
shore of Long Island Sound. Henee— (b) A person 
who thinks himself of consequence; a self-im- 
portant man: a humorous or satirical use of the 
preceding. In this sense the word was also Jong in local 
use as above, and occasionally appeared in print (as in 
the Indianapolis ‘‘Sentinel,” in 1872, and the New York 
“Sun,” March 28d, 1884). 

The great Muguwoump (a Democratic (Locofoco) candidate 
for county commissioner) was delivered of a upon 
the occasion, which was highly applauded by the great 
Torco Lae es May 29, 1840 (a later edi 

ppecanoe n » May 29, a r : 

(tion, detod July 4, 1840): issued ‘‘ from the office 
(of the ‘Great Western.’” 


{In a ‘‘song” following the above, in the “negro” dia- 
lect, the same person is referred to as “ole mug,” and 
‘‘honest, honest, mugicump coon.”] 


Then the great mugwump [a Democratic (Locofoco) can- 
didate for Congress} was delivered of a speech which the 
faithful loudly applauded. 

on Robinson, editorial in the ‘‘Great Western,” 
(Lake Co., Ind., July 4, 1840. 

We have yet to see a Blaine organ which speaks of the 
Independent Republicans otherwise than as Pharisees, 
h tes, dudes, m ps, transcendentalista, or some- 
thing of that sort. New York Evening Post, June 20, 1884. 


The educated men in all the university towns . .-. are 
in open revolt now. .. . We presume they can be partially 


muir (miir), n. 
muir-duck (miir’duk), n. 
muir-ill (miir’il), ». A Seotch form of moor-ill. 
muirlan 
muir-poot (miir’pit), n. 
or 
m 
mult, 
mulatto (mi-lat’6), n. and a. 


mulattress (mi-lat’res), n. 
mulberry (mul’ber‘i), . and a. 


Mohammedan, etc. 


(Origin obscure.] Muharram (mj-har’am),». [Ar.] A Moslem 


religions festival, held during the first month 


of the Mohammedan year. The ceremonies with 
the Shiah Moslems have special reference to the death of 
Husain, grandson of Mohammed, who is looked upon 
the Shiahs as a martyr; with the Sunnites they have ref- 
erence to the day of creation. Also rram. 


A Scotch form of moor}, 
See duck2, 
(miir’land), x. A Scotch form of 
moorland. 
A young moor-fow! 
ouse. Scott. ([Scotch.] 

(md’zhik), n. Same as muczhik. 

n. An obsolete form of mull}. 
[= G. mulatte 
= D. Dan. mulat = Sw. mulatt = F. muldtre = 
It. mulatto = Pg. mulato, < Sp. mulato, a mu- 
latto, equiv. to mulcto, a mulatto, so called as of 
hybrid origin, lit. a mule, dim. of mulo, a mule: 
see mule.) JI, nm. One who is the offspring of 
parents of whom one is white and the other 


& negro. The mulatto is of a yellow color, with frizzled 
“ee Misi hair, and resembles the European more than the 
can. 


IT. a. Of the color of a mulatto. 

There were a dozen stout men, black as sable itself, 
about the same number of women of all shades of color, 
from deepest jet up to light mudatto. 

~W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 84. 


[< mulatto + 


[< ME. mul- 
bery, moolbery, prob. < AS. *morberie (not re- 
eorded, but cf. mdrbedm, mulberry-tree; the 
AS. form *murberie, often cited, is erroneous) 
= D. moerbezie = LG. mulberie = OHG. mérberi, 
murberi, MHG. mulbere, 
G. maulbeere = Sw. mul- 
‘ad = ars athe mul- 

rry, the mulberry- 
tree, < *mdr, ME. more. 
< L. morum, < Gr. pépor, 
#@pov, @ mulberry; L. 
morus, Gr, zopfa, & mul- 
berry-tree: see more4 
and berryl. The dissimi- 
lation of the first r to l 
is due to the following 
r.] 27s By mulber- 
ries (-iz). 1. The berry- 
like eollective fruit of 


-tress.| A female mulatto. 


Black Mulberry (Morss nigra). 


mulberry 


the mulberry-tree.— 2. Any tree of the genus 


Morus. The black mulberry, #. nigra, native somewhere 
in western Asia, has been known in Europe from antiquity. 
It yields a pleasant dark-colored fruit, and its leaves were 
formerly in extensive use for feeding silkworms. The white 
mulberry, M. alba, introduced from China much later, has 
almost superseded the black in silkyworm-culture. It has 
been to some extent introduced into the United States, The 
red mulberry, Jf. rubra, a native of the United States, is the 
largest species of the genus. Its wood, which is very 
durable in contact with the soil, is used for posts, and for 
cooperage, ship- and boat-building, etc. Its leaves are 
less valued for silk-production than those of the other 
species, but its fruit is excellent. The Mexican mulberry, 
extending into Texas, etc., is M. mz ua. 
3. One of several plants of other genera.— 
4. In embryol., a mulberry-mass or mulberry- 
germ a morula. See cut under gastrulation.— 
mulberry. Sce knoutberry and — 
French mul See Callicarpa.—Indian mulber- 
ry, a small tree, Morinda citrifolia, See ach-root, al-root, 
and Morinda.— Mulberry-silkworm, Bombyz mori, 
which feeds on the mulberry.— Native mulberry of 
Australia. See Hedycarya.—Paper-mulberry. See 
Broussonetia. ; 

IT, «a. Relating to the mulberry (the tree or 
its fruit); having the shape or color of a mul- 
berry (fruit).— Mul calculus, See calculus. 
mulberry-faced (mul’ber-i-fast), a. Having 
the face deep-red, the color of a mulberry. 


Vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 


mulberry-germ (mul’ber-i-jérm), n. Same as 
mulberry-mass. 
mulberry-juice (mul’ber-i-jés), ». The Mori 


succus of the British Pharmacopoeia; the juice 
of the ripe fruit of Morus nigra: used in medi- 
cine as a refreshing, slightly laxative drink. 
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the orig. L.] 1. A hybrid animal generated 


between the ass and the horse. The cross is usually 
between a jackass and a mare, that between a stallion and 
a she-ass being called a Ainny. The mule is a valuable 
product of artificial selection, in some respects superior to 
either parent, and is extensively bred in America (Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Mexico, etc.), in Spain, in Poitou (France), 
etc. Itretains to some extent the specific characters of the 
ass, in the comparatively large head, long ears, roached 
mane, slim tail, and narrow, pointed hoofs, but acquires 
much of the size, strength, and pele road ofthe mare. The 
animal matures slowly, is very long-lived, little liable to dis- 
ease, and able to do more work a horse under hard 
treatment and poor fare. Being also very agile and sure- 
footed, it is serviceable as a pack-animal in countries 
where a horse could scarcely be used. The mule is not less 
docile and intelligent than the horse, and ita strength is, 
in propornen to its size, probably greater. Mules are or- 
dinarily incapable of procreation, and such seems to be al- 
ways the case with the jack; but instances of impregnation 
of the hinny by the male aas or by a stallion are not rare. 


They drewe owt of dromondaries dyverse lordes, 

Moyllez mylke whitte, and mervaillous bestez, 

Elfaydes, and Arrabys, and olyfauntez noble, 

Ther are of the Oryent, with honourable kynges. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2287. 


So is the mule, whose ch being full with sucking, she 
kickes her dam. Sekker, Catch Pole's Masque (1613). 
2. A hybrid in general; a mongrel; a cross 
between different animals. 

No certal les, sure; a kind of mule 

That's half aa ctbi ie, half a Christian. 

B. Jonaon, Staple of News, ii. 1. 

3. The scaup-duck, Fuligula marila. Rev. C. 
Swainson. (Prov. Eng.]—4. In bot., a plant or 
vegetable produced by impregnating the pistil 
of one species with the fecundating element of 
another; a hybrid. 


Several mules have been produced between the species 
of this genus (Verbascum). , Loudon. 


mule-doubler (mil’dub‘lér), n. 


Ang., p 
mule ‘killer (mil’kil’ér), n. 


n 
m 


Head of Mule-deer Fawn. 
of western North America, but is not found east of 

e great plains. 
In cotton- 
manuf.,& machine upon which the operations of 
doubling and twisting are performed with many 


spindles, and which in general mechanism re- 
sembles the spinning-machine called mule. 


mule-driver Gaal cave) (= D. muildrij- 


ver = MHG. miltriber = Dan. muldriver.]) A 
driver of mules; a muleteer. 


muleherdt, 7. (ME. mulehyrde; < mule + herd2.] 


A keeper or driver of a mule or mules. Cath. 


. 246. 

The whip-tailed 
scorpion, Ss ihiied giganteus. Also called 
igger-killer and grampus. (Florida.] 
e-skinner (mul’skin“ér),. A prairie mule- 
driver. [Western U. 8.] 


Mule-skinners, stalking beside their slow-moving teams. 
T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXV. 499. 


mulberry-mass (mul’ber-i-mas), ». In em- §. In spinning, a machine invented by Samuel Seg ag ; 
bryol., a morula. Also mulberry-germ. Crompton (completed 1779), in which the rov- me spinne B masa pier aie, One wo spine 

mulberry-rash (mul’ber-i-rash),. The char- ings are delivered from a series of sets of mulett. n [¢ F. mulet, a mule, ¢ mule, ¢ L. me- 
acteristic eruption of typhus fever. drawing-rollers to spindles placed on a car- “jys g mule: see mule. Cf. mulatto.) A mule 

mulberry-tree (mul’ber-i-tré), n. See mul- yiage which travels away from the rollers while ae ; : 


muleteer (mi-le-tér’), n. [Early mod. E. mu- 


berry, 2. leter, muliter; < F. muletier (= Sp. mulatero, 


h t e e e d, d 
mulch, @., »., and v. See mulsh. the thread is being twisted, and returns toward 


mulct (mulkt), ». (= OF. multe = Sp. Pg. It. 
mulia,< L. mulcta, mulia, a fine, penalty; a word 
of Sabine origin.] 1. A fine or other penalty 
imposed on a person for some offense or misde- 
meanor, usually a pecuniary fine. 

Or if this superstition they refuse, 


Some mulct the poor Confessors’ backs must bruise. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 120. 


It seeks to saue the Soule by humbling the body, not by 
Imprisonment, or pecan meulct, 
tlton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

2+. A blemish; a defect. 


The abstract of what's excellent in the sex, 
But to their muicts and frailties a mere stranger. 
Massinger, Emperor of the East, iv. 5. 

= Syn. 1. Amercement, forfeit, forfeiture, penalty, fine. 
mulct (mulkt), v % [= OF. multer, F. mulcter 
= Sp. Pg. muliar = It. multare, < L. multare, 
mulctare, fine, punish, < multa, mulcta,a fine: see 
mulct, n.] 1. To punish by fine or forfeiture; 
deprive of some possession as a penalty; de- 
prive: formerly with either the crime or the 
criminal as object, now only with the latter: 
followed by in or of before the thing: as, to 
mulct a person in $300; to mulct a person of 


something. 
All fraud must be . . . soundly punished, and muicted 
with a due satisfaction. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, L 6. 


*<T will not spare you,” was his favourite text; 
Nor did he spare, but raised them many a pound; 
Ev'n me he mulet for my poor rood of ground. 
; ; Crabbe, Works, I. 180. 
2+. To punish, in general. 


How many poor creatures hast thou mulcted with death, 
for thine own pleasure! Bp. Hall, A Meditation of Death. 


mule-canary (mil’ka-na’ri), n. 


the rollers while the thread is being wound: so 
named because it was a combination of the 
drawing-rollers of Arkwright and the jenny of 
Hargreaves.— 6. In numis., a coin, token, or 
medal which, owing to mistake or caprice, con- 
sists of two obverse or two reverse types, or of 
which the obverse and reverse types are acci- 
dentally associated. Thus, a denarius having a head 
of Tiberius on each side, or a denarius having the head 
of Tiberius on the obverse and a reverse type struck from 
one of the coin-dies of Augustus, would be a mule. 

The encouragement given to the creation of new varie- 
ties [of English tradesmen’s tokens in the eighteenth cen- 
tury] by combining obverse and reverse dies that had no 

connection was satirized by a token bearing the re- 
verse type of an ass [that is, a token-collector] and mule 
saluting each other, [and] having for the legend ‘ Be as- 
sured, friend mule, you shall never want my protection.” 
The very a le ae term mule was ever after applied to 

these illegitimate varieties. 
T. Sharp, Cat. of Chetwynd Coll. of Tokena, p. iv. 


%. Aslipper without heel-piece or quarter.— 
8. The foot of a wine-glass.— 9. A disease in 

horses. 
There are several kinds of scratches, distinguished by va- 
rious names, as crepances, rat-tails, mules, kibes, pe ore 
ees, : 


mule-armadillo (mil’ir-ma-dil’6),. A book- 


name of Dasypus hybridus. 
A hybrid be- 
tween the canary and some other finch. 


mule-chair (miil’char), ». Same as cacolet. 
mule-deer (mil’dér),. The blacktail or black- 


tailed deer, Cariacus macrotis: socalled from the 


large ears. It is decidedly larger and more stately than 
the Virginia or white-tailed deer, and is next in size tothe 


mule-twist (mil’twist), n. 


muley-saw (mu‘li-s4), n. 


mulga- 
Maes 


muletero = Pg. mulatciro = It. mulattiere), < 
mulet, & mule: see mulet.] A mule-driver. 
We agreed with certain Muccermen, so call they their 
mulilers of Alleppo, to carry us unto Tripoly. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 156. 
j Cotton yarn spun 
on @ machine called a mule. The roduced 
by mule-spinning is of more uniform quality. than that 
un on the original water-frame. See mule, 5, and water- 


me. 
mulewort (miil’wért), x. A fern of the genus 


Hemionitis. 


muley (mu’li), a.andn. [Also mooly, moily, moo- 


ley, mulley ; origin uncertain; perhaps, through 
an OF. form mulle (7), <¢ L. mutilatus, mutilated: 
see mutilate. Cf. mull5.] JI, a. Hornless: said 
of cattle. 

Muley cattle have been in Virginia for a great many 
years, and their descendants have also been uniformly 
polled. Amer, Nat., XXII. 802. 

II, n. 1. Any cow: a colloquial abbreviation 
of muley cow.—2. Same as muley-saw. 


muley-axle (mw‘li-ak’sl),n. A car-axle having 


no collars at the ends. 


muley-head (mi‘li-hed),. The sliding guide- 


carriage of a muley-saw. 

A mill-saw which is 
not strained in a gate or sash, but has a rapid 
reciprocating motion, and has guide-carriages 
above and below. FE. H. Knight. 

ass (mul’gii-gras),n. See Neurachne. 
um (mul-jé’di-um), n. (NL. (Cassini, 
1824), < L. mulgere, milk: see milk.] A section 
of the genus Lactuca ; the blue lettuce, formerly 
re ed as a distinct genus. See Lactuca. 


muliebrity (mi-li-eb’ri-ti),n. [< LL. muliebri- 
ta(t-)s, womanhood, ¢ Li. muliebris, of woman, 
Ll sce € mulier, a woman: see mulierl.] 1. 
Womanhood; the state of puberty in a woman. 
— 2. Womanishness; womanliness. 
There was a little toss in their movement, full of muléeb- 
rity. O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 82. 
Rare in both uses. ] 
mulier! (mii’li-ér),”. [Now only in legal use, in 
L. form; < ME. muliere, moillere, moylere, « OF. 


mulctary (mulk’ta-ri), a. [< L. muleta, a fine, i j 
penalty, + -ary.] Consisting of or paid as a | 
pecuniary penalty; imposing such a penalty. 

mulctuary (mulk’ti-d-ri), a. ([Irreg. for mulc- 
tary, the term. -u-ary appar. conformed to that 
of sumptuary, etc.] Same as mulctary. 

muldet, n. and v. A Middle English form of 
mold4, 


mule (mil), . [Early mod. E. also moil, moyle ; se ay Vip ; | 


«ME. mule, muile, < OF. mule, F. mule = Sp. Pg. 
It. mulo = AS. mul = D. muil = OHG. mid, 
MHG. mil, mile =Icel. muill= Sw. mula= Dan. 
mule; also, in comp., D. muilezel = MHG. mile- 
sel, G. maulesel = Dan. mulesel = Sw. muldsna 
(D. ezel, etc., ass: see ass!); MHG. multier, G. 
maul-thier = Dan. muldyr (OHG. MHG. tier, G. 
thier, Dan. dyr, beast, = E. deer); < L. miilus, a 
mule. The E. mule does not come from the 
AS. mul, which would give a mod. form *mowl 
(cf. owl, < AS. ule); it depends on the OF. or 


w igs 


Blacktail, or Mule-deer (Cartacus macrotis). 


wapiti and caribou among the North American Cervida. 
The tail is very short and slim, and mostly white, but with 
a black brush at the end. The antlers are characteristic 
being doubly dichotomous—that {s, the beam forks, and 
each tine forks again ; whereas in C. virginianus the beam 
is curved and ali the tines spring from it. The animal is 
the commonest deer in many wooded and mountainous 


mulier2 (mi’li-ér), 7. 


mulier, muller, moiler, moillier, muiller, etc., = 
Sp. mujer = Pg. mulher = It. moglie, mogliera, 
mogliere, @ woman, wife, < L. mulier, a woman. 
There is no probability in the old etym. (given 
by Isidore) which explains mulier as if *mollier, 
< mollis, soft.] In law, a woman; a wife. 

(< ME. multer, < ML. 
(AL.) mulier, a child born in legitimate mar- 
riage, < L, mulier, a woman: see mulierl.) A 
legitimate son, in contradistinction to one born 
out of wedlock.— Mulier puisne, a younger son born 


mulier 
in wedlock and preferred before an elder brother born out 
of wedlock, who was called bastard etyne. 
mulierlyt (mii/‘li-ér-li), adv. In the manner or 
condition of a mulier; in wedlock; lawfully. 
To him, as next heire, being mudierle born. 
Stanthurst, Chron. Ireland, an. 1558. 
mulierose (mii’li-e-rés), a. (¢ L. mulicrosus, 
fond of women, ¢ mulier,awoman: see mulier!.] 
Excessively fond of women. C. Reade, Cloister 
and Hearth, xxxiii. [Rare.] 
mulierosity (mi‘li-e-ros’i-ti), m. [¢ L. mulie- 
rosita(é-)s, fondness for women, < mulierosus, 
fond of women: see mulierose.) Excessive fond- 
ness for women. [Rare.] 
Both Gaspar Sanctus and he tax Antiochus for his mu- 


erusity and excess in luxury. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Iniquity, IT. x. § 8. 


Prithee tell me, how did you ever detect the noodle’s mt- 
Herosity? C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxxiii. (Daviex.) 
mulierty (mi‘li-ér-ti), n. (¢ OF. *mulierte (?), 
€ L. mulierita(t-)s, womanhood, ¢ mulier, a wo- 
man: see mulierl.] In law: (a) Lawful issue. 
(b) The position of one legitimately born. 
mulish (mi‘lish), a. [< mule + -ish1.] Likea 
mule; having the characteristics of amule; sul- 
len; stubborn; also, of a hybrid character. 
It (tragi-comedy] will continue a kind of mudish pro- 


duction, with all the defects of its oppusite parents, and 
marked with sterility. Goldsinith, The Theatre. 


The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 
Uf headstrong youths were bruken. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 744. 
mulishly (mi’lish-li), adv. Ina mulish manner; 
stubbornly. 
mulishness (mi’lish-nes),”. The state or qual- 
ity of being mulish; obstinacy or stubbornness. 
mulitert, 7. An obsolete form of muleteer. 
mull! (mul), nn. [< ME. mull, mol, molle, mul, ¢ 
AS. myl (rare), dust, = D. mul = MLG. mul, 
LG. mull = MHG. mul = Icel. mol, dust; akin 
to AS. molde, ete., earth, mold (which has a for- 
mative -d), melu, meal, ete., ¢ *malan = OHG. 
malan = Icel. mala, ete., grind: see mold}, meall, 
mill, Cf. mold}, with which mulll has appar. 
been in part confused (the Icel. mold, Sw. mull, 
Dan. muld, are cognate with E. mold1).] 14. 
Dust; rubbish; dirt. 
I am bot mokke & mul among. 
Alliterative Poems (ed, Morris), 1. 904. 
2. Soft, crumbling soil. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
—3. (¢ mulll, y., 3.] A muddle; amess; a fail- 
ure: applied to anything that is involved or 
confused through mismanagement. ([Colloq.] 
The party was a mull. The weather was bad... . In 
fine, only twelve came. George Eliot, in Cross, II. xii. 
mull! (mul), v.¢. (ME. mul, mulen; ¢ mulll, n. 
Perhaps in part due to maul!.] 1. To reduce 
to dust; break into small pieces; crumb. 
(A sister] that went by the cloyster, and as me thought 


scho bare meet muled [var. croumed) apon parchemyn. 
Quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 246, note. 


Here’s one spita fire as he comes; he will go nigh to 
mull the world with looking on it. 
Middleton, World Tost at Tennis. 
2. To rub, squeeze, or bruise. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—8. To confuse; mix up; muddle; make 
a mess of. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, 
insensible. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 239. 
mull? (mul), x. (Prob. ¢ Icel. muli, a jutting 
crag, a promontory; otherwise <¢ Gael. maol, a 
promontory, ¢ maol, bare, bald.] A cape or 
promontory: as, the mull of Galloway; the 
mull of Kintyre. [Scotland.] 
mull? (mul), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
milli, 
mull4 (mul),v. [Appar. a back formation from 
-mulled ale (and the later mulled wine, cider, etc.), 
mulled ale being an erroneous form of muld-ale 
or mold-ale, < ME. mold-ale, molde-ale, a funeral 
feast, < molde, the earth (the grave), + ale, ale, 
a feast: see mold-ale. Some confusion with 
mulll, v., or with F. mouiller, < L. mollire, soften, 
is supposed to have influenced the development 
of the word; and in the sense of ‘keep stirring’ 
the dial. mull3 for mill! may be partly concern- 
ed.) I, trans. 1. To heat and spice for drink- 
ing, as ale, wine, or the like; especially, to make 
into a warm drink, sweetened and spiced. 


Do not fire the cellar, 
There 's excellent wine in ‘t, captain; aud though it be cold 


weather, 
I do not love it mull'd. Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. 7. 


Now we tradged homewards to her mother’s farm, 
To drink new cider, zulléd with ginger warm. 
Gay, Shepherd's Week, Friday. 
The luncheon basket being quickly unpacked, the good 
priest warmed our food and produced a bottle of port 
wine, which he muled for our benefit. 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IL xxi. 


mull5+ (mul), n. 
mull® (mul), v. ¢. 
mull 
mullagatawny (mul’a-ga-td’ni), w. 
mullah (miul’ii), ». 


mullar, nr. 


mullen, mullein (mul’en), x. 


muller! (mul’ér), n. 


muller? (mul’ér), n. 


Miillerian! (mii-le’ri-an), a. 
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2. To boil or stew. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

IT, intrans. 1. To stir; bustle; make a stir. 
(Rare.] —2. To work continuously at anything 
without making much progress; toil steadily 
and accomplish little; moil. 

Milborne was not likely to act upon impulse, and there 
is even reason to believe he took much time muddling over 
the inatter after it develuped in his mind. 

The Atlantic, LXIV. 188. 
[Cf. mulley, muley.] A cow. 
Compare mulcy. Satyr against Hypocrites (1689). 
(Nares.) 
[Perhaps contr. of muggle}. 
Cf. mold2 (ME. moulen, muilen, ete.).] To rain 
ag Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

(mul), x. [Abbr. of mulmul.] A thin, 
soft kind of muslin used for dresses, trim- 
mings, ete.: known as India mull, French mull, 
ete. Also mulmul, mullmall. 

Same as 
mulligatawny. 

Same as molla. 

1+. An obsolete form of muller1,— 
2. A stamp engraved in intaglio for making a 
salient impression in metal by percussion. 

[< ME. moleyn, 
< AS. molegn, defined as ‘‘mullein, Verbascum 
thapsus,” by Cockayne, ete.; but molegn, also 
molegen, moleng, moling, is found only in glosses, 
explained by ML. calmum (among things apper- 
taining to the table), calmum being elsewhere 
explained as the droppings of a candle which 
adhere to the sides of the candle or of the can- 
dlestick; by galmum, explained as a reduced 
form of galbanum, a gum-resin, or the plant pro- 
ducing it (see galbanum); by galmilla, gamilla, 
which glosses both molegn and lim-mulegn (lim, 
viscous substance, E. 
lime!); and by galmulum, 
which glosses molegn- 
stycce (styece, piece). 
The term seems to have 
been transferred from 
the droppings of a can- 
dle to the weed, which is 
elsewhere compared to 
a candle-wick or candle- 
stick ortorch. Cf. ‘‘herba 
liminaria [read lumina- 
ria], moleyn, feltwort,” in 
a ME. gloss; and see quo- 
tation and phrase candle- 
wick mullen, below. The 
origin of AS. molegn is 
unknown. The OF. mo- 
laine, moulaine, F. moléne 
mullen, appears to be < 
E. Forthe AS. form mo- 
legn, ef. AS. holegn, holly: 
see hollen, holly1.) A well- 
known tall, stout weed, Verbascum Thapsus, with 
a long dense woolly raceme of yellow flowers, 
and thick, densely woolly leaves; also, any plant 


of the genus Verbascum. An infusion of the leaves 
of the common mullen is used in domestic practice for 
catarrh and dysentery; while the name btdlock’s or cotc’s 
lungicort indicates another medical application. (For other 
uses, 8ee fizh-potson and hag-taper.) ‘This plant has received 
nunierous fanciful names, as Adam's flannel, blanket-leaf, 
JSeltwort flannel-flower, hare's-beard, tce-leaf, Jupiter's-sta ff. 
The moth-mullen is V. Blattaria, a leas stout plant, with 
the flowers yellow, or white tinged with purple. The 
white mullen is V. Lychnitis. These cl atipr are fully, or 
the last sparingly, naturalized in the United States from 
Europe. 

Moulaine [F.], mullen, wooll-blade, long-wort, hares- 
beard, big-taper, torches. Cotgrave. 
Candle-wick mullen, the common mullen: so called 
because anciently it was covered with tallow and used as 
acandle or torch. See hag-taper. 

Meschenierc [F.], candle wick mtlein. Cotgrave. 
Mullen dock, the common mullen. See dock], 2.—Mul- 
len foxglove. See forglove.—Mullen pink. See Lych- 
nis, 2.— Petty mullen, an old name for the common cow- 
Blip, Primula veria. 
en-shark (mul’en-shirk),n. Ashark-moth, 
Cucullia verbasci, whose larva feeds on the mul- 


len. 


Mullen ( Verdascum Thap- 


sus). 1, the inflorescence; 2, 
the leaf; a, the fruit. 


(< OF. molew, moulleur, a 
grinder, < OF. molre, mouldre, moulre, F. mou- 
dre, ( L. molere, grind, < mola, a millstone: see 
milll, meal}, ete 1. The grinder in an amal- 
gamating-pan, or any similar form of pulveriz- 
ing and amalgamating apparatus.—2. An im- 
plement of stone or glass with which paints 


are ground by hand. 
[< mell4 + -erl.}] 1. One 


who mulls wine, cider, ete.—2. A vessel in 

which wine or other liquor is mulled. 

« Miller (see 
. M. Miiller 


def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to 


mullet 


ere) professor at Wiirzburg.— Miillerian 
bers, See sustentacular fibers.— Muller's muscle, or 
Muller’s palpebral muscle, See under muscle, 

erian? (mii-lé‘ri-an), a. [¢ Miller (see 
def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to Johannes Miiller 
(1801-58), a German physiologist. Also Aul- 
lerian, Muellerictn.— Millerian duct. Sce duct of 
Muller, under duct. 


One commences at the anterior abdominal orifice of the 
rimary duct, and has no further relations to the kidney. 
‘his is the Mullertan duct. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 604. 


Miiller’s fluid. Sce fluid. 
Muller’s glass. 
mullet! (mul’et), n. 


Same as hyalite. 

[< ME, molet, mulet, < OF. 
mulet, F. mulct, a mullet, dim. of muille, ¢ Li. 
mulins, the red mullet: see Mullus.}] 1. A fish 
of the genus Mugil or of the family Mugilide. 
Of the true mullets the genus Mum is the type. The 
characteristics are—a nearly cylindrical body covered with 
large scales; six branchiostegal rays; head convex above; 
the scales large; the muzzle short: an angular rise in 
the middle of the lower jaw, which fits into a corre- 


Gray or Striped Mullet (Aingrl cephalus or alhula). 
(From Keport of U. S. Fish Commission.) 


sponding hollow in the upper; and ciliiform teeth. The 
best-known species is the common gray mullet or great 
mullet (Mf. cagito), found round the shores of the British 
ishunds, and in particular abundance in the Mediterra- 
nean. It grows to the length of from 12 to 20 inches, 
and exceptionally to nearly 3 feet. It is of a bottle-green 
color on the back, light on the sides, which are marked 
with longitudinal bands, and of a silvery white under- 
neath. It frequents shallow water, and in spring and 
early summer often ascends rivers. It has the habit of 
rooting in the mud or sand in search of fuod. Another 
species, also known as the gray mullet (Af. cephalus), a na- 
tive of the Mediterranean, is distinguished by having its 
eyes half covered by an adipose membrane. It weighs 


— usually from 10 to 12 pounds, and is the most delicate of 


all the mullets. A smaller species, the thick-lipped gray 
mullet (M. chelo), is common on the British coasts. Many 
other species, natives of the Mediterranean, India, and 
Africa, are much esteemed as food. 


The Indian Manat and the Mudlet float 
O’er Mountain tops, where yerst the bearded Goat 
Did bound and brouz. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 2. 


2. A surmullet, or fish of the family Mullide. 
—3. The white sucker or red-horse, Moxosto- 
ma macrolepidota, (Local. U. S.]—4. One of 
various fishes of the family Catostomida and 
Cyprinide in the United States.—5. One of 
various species of the family Scianid@ and ge- 
nus Menticirrus along the coast of the United 


States.— Black mullet, Menticirrus nebulosus, a aciw- 
nid, the kingfish. See cut under Mugyish.— Blue mullet, 
Moxostoina coregonus, a catostomid. [Morgantown, North 
Carolina. }— den mullet, a catostumid, Mozostomna 
macrolepidota, or red-horse.— Ground-mullet, a scienid, 
Menticirrus alburnus, the southern kingfish.— Jumping 
mullet, a catostomid, Mozostoma cernua.— King of the 
mullets, Sce 4ing!.— Long-headed mullet, a cyprinid, 

taliug atrarius.— Red mullet, one of various species 
of Mullide.— Silvery mullet, a catostomid, Mczustuma 
carpio. — 8tri mullet, a catostomid, Minytrema me- 
loropa. [Interior U, 8.]—Thick-headed mullet, a catos- 
tomid, Moxostoma congesta.—Whitefish-mullet, a catos- 
tomid, Moxustuma coregonus, 


mullet? (mul’et), ». {Early mod. E. also mulet ; 


«ME. molette, < OF. molette, mollette, the rowel 
of a spur, a painter’s grindstone, F. molette, a 
rowel, = Sp. Pg. moleta, mullet, = It. molette, 
pl., pincers (ef. It. molla, a millstone, mill-wheel, 
clock-wheel), ¢ L. mola, a millstone: see mill.) 
1. The rowel of a spur. 

The brydylle reynys were of sylke, 

The molettys gylte they were, 

MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 87, (Halliwell.) 

2. In her., a star-shaped figure having some- 


times five, sometimes six points. It is thought to 
represent the rowel of a spur, but this is more particularly 
suggested by the mullet pierced 
(see below), The mullet is one 
of the common marks of eaden- 
cy, and is taken to indicate the 
third son. Also astrotd and mo- 


lette. 

3t. pl. Sinall tongs or pin- 

cers, especially those used 

for curling the hair. 
Motctte [It.J], mudllets, 

tongs, pincers... . 


Pilaturo (It.), a pair of avulets 
to pull out haires with. Furi. 


Where are thy mullets? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


fire- 


Three Mullets in chief: arms 
of Williain, Lord Douglas. 


mullet 


Mullet in her., a star-shaped figure having a 
round hole in the middle. It is supposed to represent the 
rowel of a spur, and has usually five points. 


mullet*+(mul’et), vr. ¢t [< mullet?,n.] Todeeck 

oradorn by meaus of mullets or curling-pincers. 
Her ladiships browes must be mudlitted. 
Quarles, Virgin Widow (1658). 

mullet-hawk (mul’et-hik), ». The osprey or 
fish-hawk, Pandion haliaétus. 

mullet-smelt (mul’et-smelt), ». See smelt. 

mullet-sucker (mul’et-suk’ér), ». Same as 
mullet, 3. 

mulley (miul’i), a. and». Same as muley. 

mullhead (mul’hed), ». A stupid fellow. Hal- 
liwell, (Prov. Eng.] 

Mullide (mul’i-lé), n. pl. [NL., < Mullue + 
-ide.] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Mudllus. They have an ob- 
long compressed body covered with large deciduous seales, 
unarmed opercular bones, no bony preopercular stay, aud 
a pair of movable barbels at the throat. Abont 50 species 
inhabit tropical or subtropical seas, and one, the red mul- 


let or surmullet, Madlus xurmuletus, goes northward to the 
British and neighbouring waters. 


mulliegrumst, ». An obsolete form of mulli- 
grubs. 

Peter’s successour was so in his mulltegrums that he had 
thought to have buffeted him. 

e Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Mise., VI. 172). (Davies.) 

mulligatawny (mul’i-ga-ta’ni), n. [Tamil mil- 
aqu-tannir, lit. pepper-water.] A famous East 
Indian soup made of meat or fowl], strongly fla- 
vored with curry. Also spelled mullagatawny. 

In Mullijyatawny soup... Australian meat forms a 
very serviceable ingredient. 
Saturday Rev. (London), May 24, 1878, p. 691. 
mulligrubs (mul’i-grubz), n. [Formerly also 
mullieqrums,; appar. a slang term, and perhaps 
as such of no definite origin.) 1. A pain in 
the intestines; colic. [Slang.] 
Doctors for diseases of wind and doctors for diseases of 
water, doctors for mulligrubs and doctors for ‘‘ miseries.” 
The Atlantic, XXI. 268. 
2. Ill temper; sulkiness; the sulks: as, to have 
the mulligrubs. ([Slang.]—3. The dobson or 
hellgrammite. [Local, U. S.] 

m ong (mul’in-gong), nm. [Australian.] 
The duck-billed platypus, Ornithorhynchus pa- 
radozus. Also malangong. See cut under duck- 
bill. 

mullion (mul’yon), ». [A corruption of mun- 
nion, periaps by some vague association with 
mullet, a five-pointed star: see 
munnion.] Inarch.: (a) A divi- 
sion, typically of stone, between 
the lights of windows, screens, 
ete. Mullions were first used toward 
the close of the twelfth century, and 
reached their most perfect develop- 
ment about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In the later medieval archi- 
tecture, while becoming constantly 
more elaborate in design and in mold- 
ings, and exhibiting much science in 
the methods of assembling, the mul- 
lions are artistically less satisfactory 
in their lines. The word is in the plu- 
ral almost synonymous with tracery. 
See also cuts under batement-liyht, 
geometric, decorated, flamboyant. (bh) 
One of the divisions between 
panels in wainscoting. 

Formerly monial. 
| 
mullion (mul yon), v.t. 7 [< mul- Renaissance Mul- 
lion, n.] To form into divisions lion.—HételdeVille, 
by the use of mullions. DeANES Hey ET ANCe 

mullioned (mul’yond), a. 
Having mullions. 

mulliti, v. t See mullet2, 

mull-madder (mul’mad’ér), ». An_ inferior 
quality of madder, consisting of the refuse sift- 
ed or winnowed out in the preparation of the 
finer qualities. 

mullmull (mul’mul), n. See mulmul. 

mull-muslin (mul’muz’lin), x. A muslin of 
the finest quality, thin, soft, and transparent, 
used for women’s dresses and the like. The 
name is usually given to the English and other 
imitations of mull. See mull7, 

mullock (mul’ok),. [Early mod. E. also mol- 
locke, < ME. mullok, dim. of mul, mulle, dust: 
see mulll and -ock.] 1. Rubbish; refuse; dirt; 
dung. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 


The mullok on an hepe ysweped was. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeuman's Tale, 1. 385, 


The Ethiopians gather together... a great deal of 
rubbeshe and mullocke. 

Fardle of Factons (1555), vi. (Cath. Ang.) 

2. In mining, rubbish; attle; mining refuse; 

that which remains after the ore has been sep- 

arated. [Australia.]—-3. A blundered piece 


[< mullion + -ed2.] 
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of business; a mull or mess. [Prov. Eng.] — 
4. The stump of a tree. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Mullus (mul’us), ». [NL., ¢ L. mudlus, the red 
mullet. Cf. mudlet!.] The typical genus of 
Mullida, whose best-known species is the mul- 
lus of the ancients, now known as the red 
mullet or surmullet, M. surmuletus. 

mulmul (mul’mul),”. [Also mullmull; « Hind. 
malmal,) Same as mull?, 

mulne, 7”. An obsolete or dialectal form of mill}, 

mulse (muls), x. [= Pg. It. mulso, mulsa, ¢ L. 
mulsum, honey-wine, mead, neut. (se. vinwn, 
wine) of mulsus, pp. of mulcere, sweeten, lit. 
stroke, soothe, soften. Cf.emulsion.] 1. 5weet 
wine.—2, Wine sweetened artificially. 

mulsh (mulsh), a. and x. [In technical use as 
noun and verb now commonly mulch, but prop. 
mush (ef. Welch, prop. aud now usually JFelsh ) ; 
CME. molsh = G. ial: molsch, mulsch, soft, 
mellow, rotten; ef. LG. molschen, mulschen, be- 
come weak; ef. AS. molsnian, also in comp. 
a-molsnian, for-molsnian, ge-molsnian, toolder, 
decay, rot, prob., with formative -s, ¢ molde, 
earth, mold (cf. AS. milds, ME. milse, milce, mild- 
ness, similarly formed, <¢ milde, mild): see mold}, 
Less prob. ¢ AS. myl, dust: see mulll.) I. a. 
Soft; mellow: said of soil. 

Thi vynes soile be not to molsh nor hardde, 


But sumdel aolah, neither to fatte ne leene. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S8.), p. 48 


II, n. In gardening, strawy dung, or any other 
material, as leaves, loose earth, or hay, spread 
on the surface of the ground to protect the 
roots of newly planted shrubs or trees, of ten- 
der plants, ete. 

mulsh (mulsh), r. ¢& ([« mulsh, n.] To cover 
with mulsh. Also written mulch. 

mult (mult), ¢. t [<late ME. multen (ML. mul- 
tare), a back formation (perhaps confused with 
L. multare, fine: see mulct) < multer, multure 
(ML. molitura), toll for grinding: see mul- 
ture.] To take toll from for grinding corn. 
See multure. 

mult-. See multi-. 

multangular (mul-tang’gii-liir),a. [Also mul- 
tiangular; = F. multangulaire = Sp. Pg. mad- 
tangular = It. moltangolare, © Ly. multangulus, 
multangular (ef. LL, multiangulum, a polygon), 
€ multus, many, + angulus, angle: see angles, 
angular.) Having many angles; polygonal. 

multangularly (mul-tang’gu-lir-li), adr. In 
multangular form; with many angles or cor- 
ners, 

multangularness(mul-tang’ gi-liir-nes),n. The 
character of being multangular or polygonal. 

multanimous (mul-tan’i-inus), a. [¢ L. mil- 
fus,many, + animus, mind.) Exhibiting many 
phases of mental or moral character; showing 
mental cnergy or activity in many different di- 
rections; many-sided. 

That maulfantimous nature of the poet, which makes him 
for the moment that of which he has an intellectual per- 
ception. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 314. 

multarticulate (mul-tiir-tik’a-lat), a. [Also 
multiarticulate; ¢ li. multus, many, + articulus, 
joint: see article, articulate.) Many-jointed; 
aving or composed of many joints or articula- 
tions, as the legs and antennw of insects, the 
bodies of worms, ete. Usually multiarticulate. 

Apus glacialis presents an elongated vermiform body, 


terminated by two long multiarticulate setose styles. 
Huxley, Anat. Tnvert., p. 242. 


multeity (mul-te’i-ti),n. (< ML. as if *multei- 
ta(t-)s, < L. multus, mueh, many: see multitude 
and -ity.] Manifoldness; specifically, extreme 
numerousness; numerosity; multitudinousness; 
the character of existing in such great numbers 
as to give the averages of chance the character 
of certainty and law. 

There may be multeity in things, but there can only be 
plurality in persons. Coleridge, 
If it should appear that the field of competition is de- 

ficient in that continuity of fluid, that multeity of atoms, 
which constitute the foundations of the uniformities of 
physics. F. Y. Edgeworth, Mathematical Psychics. 

multert,”. A Middle English form of multure. 

multer-arkt,. <A vessel in which the multure 
or toll for grinding corn was deposited. Cath. 
Ang., p. 246. 

multer-disht, . A dish or vessel used in mea- 
suring the amount of multure or toll for grind- 
ing. Cath. Ang., p. 246. 

multi-. (L. multi-, before a vowel mult-, com- 
bining form of multus, much, many: see multi- 
tude.) An element in many words of Latin ori- 
gin or formation. meaning ‘many’ or ‘much.’ 


multidenticulate 


multiangular (mul-ti-ang’gi-lir), a. 
multangular. 

multiarticulate (mul’ti-ir-tik’a-lat), a. Same 
as multarticulate. 

multiaxia] (:nul-ti-ak’si-al), a. [Prop. *mult- 
azial, « L. multus, many, + aris, an axle: see 
arial,] Having many or several axes or lines 
of growth. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 50. 

multicamerate (mul-ti-kam’e-rat), a. [<« L. 
multus, many, + camera, a chamber: see cam- 
erate.) Having many chambers or cells; mul- 
tiloculate. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), 
p. 282. 

multicapitate (mul-ti-kap’i-tat),a. [«¢ L. mul- 
tus, many, + capitatus, having a head: see capi- 
tate.) Having many heads; multicipital. 

multicapsular (mul-ti-kap’st-lir), a. (= F. 
multicapsulaire = Pg. multicapsular = It. molti- 
capsolare, © L. multus, many, + (NL.) capsula, 
capsule: see capsule, capsular.) Having many 
capsules: used especially in botany. 

multicarinate (mul-ti-kar’i-nat),a. (¢ L. mul- 
tus, many, + carina, a keel: see carina, cari- 
nate.) Having many keel-like ridges, as the 
shells of certain mollusks. 

multicauline (mul-ti-ka’lin), a. (< L. multus, 
many, + caulis, a stem: see caulis.]) Having 
many stems. Thomas, Med. Dict. 

multicavous (mul-tik’a-vus),a. [= Pg. multi- 
cavo, < L. multicarus, many-holed, < multus, 
many, + cavus, hollow: see cavel.] Having 
many holes or cavities. 

multicellular (mul-ti-sel’a-lir), a. [¢ L. mul- 
tus, many, + cellula, a small room: see cellula, 
cellular.] Having several cells; consisting of 
several cells; many-celled: as, a multicellular 
organism. Compare unicellular. 

To enable this midticellular to be used as an inspectional 
instrument, ... a mirror supported in a frame... is 
supplied. Elect. Review (Eng.), XXV. 525, 

multicentral (mul-ti-sen’tral),a. [< L. multus, 
many, + centrum, center: see central.) Hav- 
ing many centers; specifically, having many 
centers of organic activity or development, as 
nuclei. 

The changes undergone by the nucleus tn this rapid 
multicentral segregation of the parent protoplasm have 
not been determined. 

E. R. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 837. 
multicharge (mul’ti-chirj), a. [« L. multus, 
many, + E. charge.) Havingor capable of con- 
taining several charges: as, a multicharge gun. 
See gun1, 
multicipital (mul-ti-sip’i-tal), a.  («L. multus, 
many, + coe (in comp. -ciput), head: see ca- 
pes eapitall,] In zool. and bot., having many 
eads; multicapitate. 
multicolor, multicolour (mul’ti-kul-or), a. [= 
F. multicolore = Pg. multicolor = It. multicolore, 
€ L. multicolor, many-colored, ¢ multus, many, 
+ color, color: see color.) Having many colors. 
Also multicolored. (Rare.] 
multicolorous (mul-ti-kul’or-us), a. [<« LL. 
multicolorus, many-eolored: see multicolor.] 
Of many colors; party-colored; pied. 
multicostate (mul-ti-kos’tat),a. (< L. multus, 
many, + costa, a rib: see costate.] 1. In bot., 
almately nerved. See vervation, and cut under 
eaf.—2. In cool., having many ribs, ridges, or 
costa. 
multicuspid (mul-ti-kus’pid), a. and n. [< L. 
multus, much, + cuspis (cuspid-), a point: see 
cusp.) J, a. Having more than two cusps, as a 
tooth. Also multicuspidate. 

IT, n. A multicuspid tooth. 

multicuspidate (mul-ti-kus’pi-dat), a. [¢ L. 
multus, many, + cuspis (cuspid-), & point: see 
cusp, cuspidate.] Same as multicuspid. 

muiticy< e(mul’ti-si-kl),”. (< L. multus, many, 
+ cyclus, a circle, a wheel: see bicycle.] A ve- 
locipede or ‘‘cycle” with more than three 
wheels; specifically, a form of velocipede first 
introduced to public notice in 1887, by a series 
of experiments at Aldershot in England, to test 
its value as a vehicle for infantry. It is intended 
to carry from five to twelve men. It has seven pairs of 
wheels, six pairs being actuated by twelve men, two men 
toa pair, the space over the axle between the wheels of the 
seventh pair being occupied asa baggage-van. The pro- 


pulsion is performed emtirely by the feet of the men, and 
the vehicle is steered by one man. 


multidentate (mul-ti-den’tat), a. [(< L. multus, 
many, + den(t-)s = E. tooth: see dentate.] Havy- 
ing many teeth or tooth-like processes.— multi- 
dentate mandible. See mandible. 

multidenticulate (mul’ti-den-tik’i-lat), a. [¢ 
L. multus, many, + denticulus, dim. of den(t-)s 
= E. tooth: see denticulute.] Having many den- 
ticulations or fine teeth. 


Same as 


multidigitate 3893 
multidigitate (mul-ti-dij’i-tat), a. [¢L. multus, multifoil (mul’ti-foil), a. and x. KK L. multus, 
many, + digitus, finger: see digitate.] Having many, + folium, a leaf: see foill.) I. a. In 
many fingers, toes, or digitate processes. arch., decoration, ete., having more than five 


multidimensional (mul’ti-di-men’shon-al), a. 
[< L. multus, many, + dimensio(n-), dimension: 
see dimension, dimensional.] In math., of more 
than three dimensions; n-dimensional. 

Only mathematicians can work out systems of non- 
Eucli geometry, or of multidimensional space. 

R. A. tor, Gentleman's Mag., CCLIV. 36. 
multifaced (mul’ti-fast),a. [<L. multus, many, 
+ facies, face, + E. -ed2.] Having many faces, 
as certain crystals; presenting many different 
sc pay a 
multifariet, a. ([< LL. multifarius, manifold: 
see multifarious.) Same as multifarious. 

As though we sent into the land of France 
Ten thousand people, men of good puissance, 
To werre vnto her hindring multifarie. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 197. 
multifarious (mul-ti-fa’ri-us), a. [= Sp. mul- 
tifario, ¢ LL. multifarius, manifold, ¢ L. multus, 
many, + -farius = Gr. -pdatoc, < gaivecba, ¥ oa, 
show, appear. Cf. bifarious.] 1. Having great 
multiplicity; of great diversity or variety; made 
up of many differing parts. 

Man is a complex and multifarious being, integrated of 
body and soul. Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 7. 
2. In bot. and zoél., arranged in many rows or 
ranks.—3. In law (of a pleading in equity), 
combining in the same bill of complaint dis- 
tinct and separate claims of distinct natures or 
affecting different persons not connected there- 
in, which ought to be made the subject of sepa- 
rate suits. As the objection is founded on the inconve- 


nience of trying together diverse matters, what is to be 
regarded as multifarious is largely discretionary with the 


court. 
multifariously (mul-ti-fa’ri-us-li), adv. Ina 
multifarious way; with great diversity. 
multifariousness (mul-ti-fa’ri-us-nes), ». The 
state or quality of being multifarious; multi- 
plied diversity. 


moron (mul’ti-fold), a. 


multiform (mul’ti-férm), a. and 2. 


foils or arcuate divisions: as, a multifoil arch. 
II, x. Multifoil ornament. 
In his architecture the tracery, scroll-work, and multt- 


fow bewilder us, and divert attention from the main de- 
sign. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 335. 
[< L. multus, many, 
E. -fold.] Many times doubled; manifold; 
numerous. 
(= F. mul- 
tiforme = Sp. Pg. multiforme = It. multiforme, 
moltiforme, < L. multiformis, many-shaped, < 
multus, many, + forma, form.) I, a. Having 
many forms; highly diversiform; polymorphic. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things. Milton, P. L., v. 182. 
Multiform aggregates which display in the highest de- 
gree the phenomena of Evolution structurally considered. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 36. 


Multiform function, a function such that within a given 
area of the variable the latter can pass continuously through 
acycle of values so that when it returns to its original value 
the function shall have a different value from that which 
it had at first. Also called non-uniform function. : 
II, x. That which is multiform; that which 
gives a multiplied representation or many rep- 
etitions of anything. 
The word suits many different martyrdoms, 
And signifies a multiform of death. 
Mra. Browning, Aurora Leigh, ili. 


multiformity (mul-ti-for’mi-ti), x. [= OF. mul- 


tiformite = Sp. multiformidad = Pg. multiformi- 
dade, « LL. multiformita(t-)s, ¢ L. multifornis, 
many-shaped: see multiform.] The character 
of being multiform; diversity of forms; vari- 
ety of shapes or appearances in one thing. 
From that most one God flowes mult{formntty of effects; 


and from that eternall God temporall effects. 
Bp. Hall, Noah’s Dove. 


If we contemplate primitive human life as a whole, we 
see that multiformity of sequence rather than uniformity 


multilobular (mul-ti-lob’i-lir), a. 


multilocular (mul-ti-lok’a-lir), a. 


multiloquence (mul-til’6-kwens), 1. 
multiloquent (mul-til’6-kwent), a. 
multiloquous (mul-til’6-kwus), a. 


multiloquyt (mul-til’o-kwi), 2. 


multinodal (mul-ti-n6’dal), a. 
multinodate (mul-ti-n6’dat), a. [< 


multinodous (mul-ti-n6’dus), a. 


multipartite 


C< L. mel- 
tus, many, + NL. lobulus, lobule: see lobular.) 
Having many lobules. 

I [= F. mutl- 
tiloculaire = Pg. multilocular = It. moltiloculare, 
<«L. multus, many, + loculus, a cell, + -ar3: see 
locular.] Having many cells, chambers, or com- 
partments: as, a multilocular pericarp; a multi- 
locular spore; multilocular shells. See pluri- 
locular.— Multilocular t. 


crypt. See crypt. 
multiloculate (mul-ti-lok’a-lat), a. [« L. mul- 


tus, many, + loculus, a cell, + -atel.] Same as 
multilocular. 
(= It. 
moltiloquenza, < L. multus, many, + loquentia, 
a talking, < loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak, 
talk: see locution.] Use of many words; ver- 
bosity; loquacity. 

(< L. mel- 


tus, much, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, speak.] 
Speaking much; very talkative; loquacious. 
moltilocuo = Pg. multiloguo = It. moltiloquo, < 
L. multiloguus, talkative, < multus, much, + 
loqui, speak, talk.] Same as multiloquent. 
; [= Pg. multi- 
loquio moltiloquio, multiloquio, < L. multi- 
loquium, talkativeness, < multiloquus, talkative: 
see mulliloguous.] Same as multiloqguence. 
Multiloqguy shews ignorance; what needs 
So many words when thou dost see the deeds? 
Owen's Eptgrams (1667). (Nares.) 
[< L. multus, 
many, + nodus, knot: see nodal.) Having 
many nodes, in any sense of that word. 
L. multus, 
Same as mul- 


(< LL. multi- 
nodus, multinodis, having many knots, ¢ L. mutl- 
tus, many, + nodus, knot: see node.) Same as 
multinodal, 


many, + nodus, knot: see node. ] 
tinodal. 


multiferous (mul-tif’e-rus), a. [= F. multi- 
Sere = Sp. multifero, ¢ L. multifer, fruitful, < 
multus, much, + ferre = E. bear!.] Bearing or 
producing much or many. Bailey, 1731. 

multifid (mul’ti-fid), a. [= F. multifide = It. 
multifido, < L. multifidus, many-cleft, <¢ multus, 
many, + findere, VW fid, cleave: see fission.) Hav- 
ing many fissions or divisions; cleft into many 
parts, lobes, or segments, as certain leaves: 
chiefly a zoological and botanical term. 

multifidous (mul-tif’i-dus), a. (< L. multifi- 


multinomial (mul-ti-nd’mi-al), a. and x. [= 
Sp. It. multinomio, < L. multus, many, + nomen, 
a name: see nome3, nomen. Cf. binomial.) 
Same as polynomial.—Multinomial theorem, an 
extension of the binom{fal theorem. 

multinominal (mul-ti-nom’i-nal), a. [¢ L. 
multus, many, + nomen (nomin-), name: seo 
nominal. ] Sime as multinominous. 

multinominous (mul-ti-nom’i-nus),a. [<« LL. 
multinominis, many-named, ¢ L. multus, many, 
+ nomen (nomin-), name: seexamel.] Having 


of sequence is the notion which it tends to generate. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 488. 
multiformous (mul-ti-fér’mus), a. BS multt- 
form + -ous.] Same as multiform. [Rare.] 

His multiformous places compell’d such a swarm of 
suitors to hum about him. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 204. (Davies.) 
multiganglionate (mul-ti-gang’gli-on-at), a. 
(< L. multus, many, + (LL.) ganglion, a tumor: 
see ganglion.| Havingmany ganglia. Hurley. 
multigenerate (mul-ti-jen’e-rat), a. [¢ L. 


dus: see multifid.] Same as multifid. 
multifidus (mul-tif’i-dus), .; pl. multifidi (-di). 
(NL., < L. multifidus, many-cleft: see multifid.] 
In anat., one of the muscles of the fifth or deep- 
est layer of the back, consisting of many fleshy 
and tendinous fasciculi which pass obliquely 
upward and inward from one vertebra to an- 
other, the whole filling the groove between the 
spinous and transverse processes from the sa- 
crum to the axis: more fully called the multifi- 
dus spine, and also fidispinalis. 
multiflagellate (mul-ti-flaj’e-lat), a. [<« L. 
multus, many, + flagellum, whip: see flayel- 
late1.] Possessing many flagella, or whip-like 
appendages: correlated with uniflagellate, bi- 
flagellate. 


multifiorous (mul-ti-flo’rus), a. (= F. multi- 


flore = Sp. Pg. It. multifioro, < LL. multiflérus, MU 


abounding in flowers, < L. multus, many, + 
flos (flor-), & flower: see flower. ] Many-flow- 
ered; having many flowers. 

multifiue (mul’ti-fl6), a. [< L. multus, many, 


+ E. fiuel.] Having many flues, as the boiler 
[A trade use. ] 


of a locomotive. 


Multifoil.— Window of Apsidal Chapel, Rheims Cathedral, France ; 
a3th century. 
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multigenerous (mul-ti- jen’ e-rus), a. 


multigranulate (mul-ti-gran’i-lat), a. 


multigyrate (mul-ti-ji’rat), a. 


multilateral (mul-ti-lat’e-ral), a. 


multilineal (mul-ti-lin’6-al), a. 
multilinear (mu)-ti-lin’6é-ir), a. 
multilobate (mul-ti-l6’bat), a. 


multilobed (mul ti-ldbd), a. 


multus, many, + generatus, pp. of generare, gen- 
erate: see generate.) Generated in many ways. 
— Multigenerate function, in math., a function not mo- 


no ous. 

[< L. 
multigeneris, also multigenerus, of many kinds, 
< multus, many, + genus (gener-), kind: see 
genus.) Of many kinds; having many a 
[< L. 
multus, many, + granulum, & grain: see granu- 
late.) Having or consisting of many grains. 
{[< L. multus, 
many, + gyrus, a circle, circuit, ring: see gy- 
rate.) Having many gyres or convolutions; 
much convoluted, as a brain. 


multijugate (mul-ti-jé’gat), a. Same as multi- 


jugous. 

tijugous (mul-ti-j6’gus), a. [< L. multiju- 
gus, multijugis, yoked many together, ¢ multus, 
many, + jugum, yoke.) In bot., consisting of 
many pairs of leaflets. 


multilaminate (mul-ti-lam‘i-nat),a. [<«L.mui- 


tus, many, + lamina, a thin plate of wood: see 
laminate.] Having many layers or lamine. 

€ (Cf. F. mul- 
tilatére = Sp. multildtero = Pg. multilatero = 
It. moltilatero; < L. multus, many, + latus (la- 
ter-), side: see lateral.) 1. In math., having 
more lines or sides than one. Hence—2, Gen- 
erally, many-sided. 

The whole poem represents the multilateral character of 
Hinduism. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, iii. 8. 
[= Pg. multi- 
lineal, < L. mullus, many, + linea, a line: see 
lineal.] Having many lines. 

[< L. multus, 


many, + linea, a line: see linear.) Same as 


multilineal. 

{< L. multus, 
many, + NL. lobus, a lobe, + -ate]: see lobate.} 
Having many lobes; consisting of several lobes. 
(< L. multus, 
many, + NL. lobus, a lobe, + -ed?.] Having 
many lobes or lobe-like parts; multilobate. 


multinuclear (mul-ti-nu’klé-ar), a. 


multinucleate (mul-ti-ni’klé-at), a. 


multinucleolate (mul-ti-ni’kl6-d-lat), a. 


multiovulate (mul-ti-6’vi-lat), a. 


mu tiparity (mul-ti-par’i-ti), m. 


multiparous (mul-tip’a-rus), a. 


multipartite (mul-ti-piir’tit), a. 


many names or terms; multinomiual; polyony- 
mous. 

Venus is mulisnominous, to give example to her prosti- 
tute disciples. nne, oxus. 
[< L. mul- 
tus, many, + nucleus, a kernel: see nuclear.] 
Same as multinucleate. 

[< L. 


mulius, many, + nucleus, a kernel: see nucle- 
ate. Te aoe or several nuclei, as a cell. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 125. 


multinucleated (mul-ti-nii’klé-d-ted) ,a. Same 


as multinucleate. 
[< 
L. multus, many, + nucleolus, dim. of nucleus, a 
kernel: see nucleolate.] Having many or sev- 
eral nucleoli. 

[< L. mul- 


tus, many, + ovulum, ovule: see ovule.] In bot., 
containing or bearing many ovules. 


multipara (mul-tip’a-ri), 2.; pl. multipare 


(-ré). (NL., fem. of multiparus: see multipa- 
rous.) In obstet., a woman who has had two 
or more children, or who, having had one, 
is parturient a second time: opposed to pri- 
mipara. 

[< multipa- 
rous + -ity.] Plural birth; production of sev- 
eral at a birth. 

f {= F. multi- 
pare = It. moltiparo, < NL. multiparus, giving 
or having given birth to many, ¢ L. multus, 
many, + parere, bear.) 1. Producing many 
at a birth. 

Creatures . . . that are feeble and timorous are gener- 
ally Multiparous. Ray, Works of Creation, p. 138. 
2. In bot., many-bearing: said of a cyme with 
three or more lateral axes (the pletochasium of 
Eichler). 

[= F. multi- 
partite = It. multipartito, ¢ L. multipartitus, 
much-divided, ¢ multus, much, + partitus, pp. 
of partire, divide, < pars (part-), a part: see 


multipartite 
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rt, vt.) Divided or cleft into many parts; multiplicable (mul’ti-pli-ka-bl),a. [=OF. mul- 


ving several parts; multifid. 
multiped, multipede (mul’ti-ped, -péd), a. and 
n. [= F. multipéede; <¢L. multipes (-ped-), many- 
footed (> multipeda, a many-footed insect), ¢ 
multus, many, + pes ( ae = E. foot.) I. a. 
Having many feet; polypous. 
IT. x. A many-footed or polypous animal. 
multipinnate (mul-ti-pin’at), a. [< L. multus, 
many, t+ pinnatus, feathered: see pinnate.] In 
bot., many times pinnate. See pinnate. 
multiple (mul’ti-pl), a. and ». [= F. multiple 
= Sp. miultiplo = Pg. multiplo = It. multiplo, ¢ 
ML. multiplus, manifold, ¢ L. multus, many, + 
-plus, asin duplus, double, ete., akin to E. -fold: 
see -fold, and ef. duple, triple, ete. Cf. multi- 
ler, with diff. second element.] JI, a. 1. Mani- 
old; having many parts or relations.— 2. Con- 
sisting of more than one complete individual. 
—Law of multiple pro on, in chem., the law, first 
announced by ton, that, when a given quantity of an 
element A unites with several ditferent quantities of B 
to form definite compounds, these several quantities of 
B will bear a simple ratio to each other.— Multiple arc, 
the system of connecting electric batteries, lamps, or other 
circuits to the leads or main conductors where terminals 
of each lamp or other circuit are connected to the leads, 
so as to form an independent arc or circuit between them. 
See parallel circuit, under parallel.— Multiple contact, 
drilling-machine, etc. See the nouns.— Multiple 
echoes. See echo, 1.— Multiple epidermis, in bot., 
an epidermis of several layers of superposed cells, result- 
ing from the division of the original epidermal cells by 
partitions el to the surface.— Multiple fruit, See 
it, 4.— Multiple See tmage.— Multiple in- 
in math,,a quantity which results from the per- 
formance of integration more than once, generally with 
reference to different variablcs.— Multiple lines, in 
JSort., several lines of detached works or ram ar- 
ranged for the defense of a military position.— Multiple 
neuritis, a neuritis involving several nerves at once.— 
Multi point or tangent, math., one which resulta 
from the coalescence of two points or tangents. The mul- 
tiple points of curves are made up of the three kinds of 
double points: namely, the point where the curve crosses 
itself, the outlying point, and the cusp. In like manner, 
the multiple tangents are made up of three kinds of double 
tangents—the tangent from one real convexity to an- 
other, the outlying tangent with no real point of tan- 
ency, and the tangent at an inflection.— Multiple pole. 
e as multipolar.— Multiple star, See sar.— Multi- 
ple values, in alg., symbols which fulfil the algebraic 
conditions of a problem when several different values are 
given to them, as the roots of an equation, certain func- 
tions of an arc or angle, etc. 
II. ». In arith., a number produced by mul- 
tiplying another by a whole number: as, 12 
is @ multiple of 3, the latter being a submultt- 


ple or aianor part of the former.—Common 
multiple of two or more numbers, 8 number that is di- 
visible by each of them without remainder: thus, 24 isa 
common multiple of 6 and 4. The least common multiple 
is the smallest number of which this is true: thus, 12 is 
the least common multiple of 6 and 4. The same defini- 
tions apply to algebraic quantities.— Multiple of gear- 
ing, a train of gearing by which a specific power to accom- 
}) sh a definite act or function is attained through change 
of -ratio. Thus, in powerful shears, etc., a high speed 
is changed to a low speed with great increase of pressure 
exerted through a small distance on the cutting blade; 
conversely, by a ah a of gearing a high speed with less 
pressure may be obtained. . : . 

multiplepoinding (mul’ti-pl-poin’ding),». In 
Scots law, double poinding or double distress. 
It gives rise to an action by which a person possessed of 
money or effects which are claimed by different persons 
obtains an adjudication for settlement and payment: cor- 
ie ota to 77 England and the United 
Sta See poind 


tng. 
multiplex (mul’ti-pleks), a. and n. [= Sp. mul- 
tiplice = Pg. multiplex, multiplice = It. multi- 
plice, moltiplice, < L. multiplex (LIL. also multi- 
pee, manifold, < multus, many, + plicare, 
old: see plicate.} I. a. 1. Manifold; multi- 
ple; multiplicate. 

In favour of which al erased benefits of the reality, 
what can we do but cheerfully pardon the multiplex inep- 
titudes of the semblance? 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 187. (Davies.) 
2. In bot., having petals lying over one another 
in folds. Also multiplicate. 

II, ». In math., a set of objects. 

multiplex (mul’ti-pleks), v. t. [< multiplex, a.] 
To render multiplex; manifold. [Colloq.] 

We have only described a comparatively simple form of 
the apparatus, and we ought to add that it admits of being 
easily duplexed, and even of being multiplexed. 

The Engineer, LX VII. 582. 

multipliable (mul’ti-pli-a-bl), a. [« F. multi- 

pliable, < L. multipliabilis: see multiply. Cf. 
multiplicable.] Capable of being multiplied. 

Good deeds are very fruitful, and, not so much of their 


nature as of God's blessing, multipliable. 
Bp. Hall, Meditations and Vows, ifi. § 78. 


There is a continually increasing demand for popular 
art, multtpliable by the printing-press, illustrative of daily 
events, of general literature, and of natural science. 

Ruskin, Lectures on Art (1872), p. 10. 


multipliableness (mul’ti-pli-a-bl-nes), n. ,Ca- 
pableness of being multiplied. 


multiplicand (mul’ti-pli-kand), n. 


multiplicate (mul’ti-pli-kat), a. 


multiplicatedt (mul’ti-pli-ka-ted), a. 


‘ multiplication 


tiplicable, multipliable, F. multipliable = Sp. 
multiplicable = Pg. multiplicarel= It. moltiplica- 
bile, that may be multiplied, <¢ L. multiplica- 
bilis, multiplied, manifold, < multiplicare, mul- 
tiply: see multiply.] Multipliable; capable of 
existing in many individual cases. 
(= F. mul- 
tiplicande = Sp. Pg. multiplicando = It. moltt- 
plicando, ¢ L. multiplicandus, gerundive of mul- 
tiplicare, multiply: see multiply.] In arith.,a 
number multiplied or to be multiplied by an- 
other, which is called the multiplier. See mul- 
tiplication, 2. 

The two numbers given or assignd in every multiplica- 
tion have each of them a peculier name, for the ter is 


called the multiplicand and the lesser is named the multi- 
plier. T. Hill, Arithmetick (1600), fol. 23Q. 


phi ie [= Sp. Pg. 
multiplicado = It. moltiplicato, < L. multiplica- 
tus, pp. of multiplicare, multiply: see multiply.] 
1. Consisting of many, or more than one.— 2, 
In bot., same as multiplex, 2. 

[< mul- 


tiplicate + -ed2.] Multiplied; put in two or 
more folds. 


The Persian “cap was linnen multiplicated.” 
Str T. Herbert, Travels (1664), p. 819. 


multiplication (mul’ti-pli-ka’shon),». [<ME. 


multiplicacion, < OF. multiplicacion, F. multipli- 
cation, < Sp. multiplicacion = Pg. multiplicagdo 
= It. moltiplicazione, < L. multiplicatio(n-), mul- 
tiplication,< multiplicare, Re: multiplicatus, mul- 
tiply: see multiply.] 1, The act or process of 
multiplying or of increasing in number; the 
state of being multiplied: as, the multiplication 
of the human species by natural generation. 


In hilles feet towarde Septentrion 
Good humour hath multtplicacion. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 175. 


It may be doubted whether any of us have ever yet real- 
ized the enormous change which has taken place in the 
conditions of national aha: tis by the multiplication and 
diffusion of cheap books. ineteenth Century, X XIV. 499. 


2. An arithmetical process in which one num- 
ber, the multiplier, is considered as an operator 
upon another, the multiplicand, the result, called 
the product, being the total number of units in 
@8 many groups as there are units in the mul- 
tiplier, each group being equal in number to 
the multiplicand; more generally, the operation 
of finding the quantity which results from sub- 
stituting the multiplicand in place of unity in 


the multiplier. Thus, the multiplication of 4 by 5 gives 
5 times 4, or the number of units in five groups of four units 
each; so the multiplication of % by # consists in finding } 
not of unity, butof 2 ofunity. Bya further generalization, 
multiplication in the higher mathematics is regarded as the 
re of bringing an operand under an operator. Thus, 

n quaternions, if u be the operation of turning a line ina 
given direction through a given angle, and if v be another 
similar versor, then uv, or the result of the multiplication 
of v by u, is the rotation which would result from turning 
a line first prone vandthen through. In like manner, 
iu the theory of differential equations, if Dx denote the 
operation of differentiation relatively to the variable 2, and 
Dy denote the same operation relatively to the variable y 
then the operation of differentiating firatrelatively to yan 
then relatively to z is regarded as the product of by by 
Dx, and is written DxDy. In the algebra of logical rela- 
tions, the multiplication of onerelative by another consists 
in putting the relates of the multiplicand disjunctively in 
place of the correlates of the multiplier. In other cases, 
multiplication consists in conjoining (in some specific way) 
each unit of the multiplier with each unit of the multipli- 
cand: and this definition may be regarded as includ ng 
every other. Thus, the multiplication of 2 feet of length 
by 8 feet of breadth is considered as giving 6 feet of area, 
in each of which square feet one unit of length is conjoin- 
ed with one unitof breadth. So themomentum of a body 
having a motion of translation is said to be the product of 
the mass into the velocity — that is, is the result of impart- 
ing to each particle of the mass the whole of the given 
velocity. Inthe Boolian algebra, the product of two classes 
A and Bis the whole of the class embraced by both — that 
is, it embraces all the individuals each of which reunites 
the characters of A and of B. In algebra, multiplication 
is denoted by writing the multiplier before the multipli- 
cand, either directly, or with a crosa (x) or a dot (.) inter- 
posed between them. All multiplication follows the dis- 
tributive principle, expressed by the formula 


(a + 6) (¢ +d) = ae + be + ad + bd. 


Under certain restrictions, al] multiplication follows the 
associative principle, expressed by the formula a(bc) = 
(ab)e. According to the nature of the conjunction of units, 
oes or does not follow the commutative 
principle, expressed by the formula ab = ba. 

3. Specifically, in bot., increase in the number 
of parts of a flower, either (a) in the number 
of whorls or spiral turns, or (6) in the num- 
ber of organs (pistils, stamens, petals, or se- 
pals) in any whorl, circle, or spiral turn. Also 
ealled augmentation. See chorisis.— 4+. The 
supposed art of increasing gold and silver by 
alchemical means. Chaucer. 


multiplicator (mul’ti-pli-ké-tor), n. 


multiplicioust (mul-ti-plish’us), a. 


multiplier (mul’ti-pli-ér), ». 


multiply (mul’ti-pli), v.; 


multiply 


It is ordained and stablished, That none from henoe- 
forth shall vse to multiply Gold and Silver; nor use the 
Craft of Multiplication ; and if any the same do, and be 
thereof attaint, that he incur the Pain of Felony in this 
Case. Stat. 5 Hen. IV., cap. 5. 


Multiplication of Gold or Silver, the Art of encreasing 
those Metals. which in the Time of K. Henry IV was pre- 
sum'd possible to be effected by means of or other 
Chymical Compositions. 

Quoted in Booke of Precedence (E, E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1.111. 


Item, you commaunded multiplication and alcumistrie 
to bee practised, thereby to abait the king's coine. 
Stow, Edw. VL, an. 1549. 


Lt PORE ETE See duodecimal, n., 2.— Mul tion 
table, a table containing the product of all the simple 
digita, and onward to some assumed limit, as to 12 times 
12.— Polar or external multiplication, a multiplica- 
tion in which the reversal of the order of the factors in- 
variably reverses the sign of the product, while not alter- 
ing its numerical value. Contrasted with internal multt- 


plication. 
multiplicative (mul’ti-pli-ka-tiv), a. and n. 


(=F. multiplicatif = Sp. Pg. It. multiplicativo ; 
as multiplicate + ey. I, a. Tending to mul- 
tiply or increase; having the power to multiply 
numbers. 

II. n. A numeral adjective describing an ob- 
ject as repeated a certain number of times or 
as consisting of a certain number of parts, 
such as single, double (duplex), triple (treble), 
quadruple, quintuple, or twofold, threefold, four- 
fold, fivefold. [= F 


multiplicateur = Sp. Pg. multiplicador = It. 
multiplicatore, < LL. multiplicator, a multiplier, 
€ L. multiplicare, pp. multiplicatus, multiply: 
see multiply.) Same as multiplier, 2. 

[< L. mul- 


tiplex (multiplict-), multiplex, + -ous.] Mani- 
fold; multiplex. 
The animal (amphisbeena] is not one, but multiplici 


or many, which hath a duplicity or gemination of princl- 
pal parts. Str 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 15. 


This sense [smelling] . . . although sufficiently grand 
and admirable, (yet) is not so multiplictous as of the eye 
or ear. Derham, Physico-Theology, iv. 4. 


multipliciouslyt (mul-ti-plish’us-li), adv. In 
a manifold or multiplex manner. 
multiplicity (mul-ti-plis’i-ti), ». [= F. mul- 


tiplicité = Sp. multiplicidad = Pg. multiplici- 
dade = It. moltiplicita, < LL. multiplicita(t-)s, 
manifoldness, ¢ L. multiplex, manifold: see 
multiplex.| 1. The state of being multiplex 
or manifold or various; the condition of being 
numerous. 
Moreover, as the manifold variation of the parts, so the 
multiplicity of the use of each part, is very wonderful. 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i. 5. 


2. Many of the same kind; a large number. 


Had they discoursed rightly but upon this one princi- 
ple that God was a being infinitely perfect, they could 
never have asserted a multiplicity of gods. 

South, Sermons. 


A multiplicity of laws give a judge as much power as a 
want of law, since he is ever sure to find among the 
number some to countenance his partiality. 

Goldsmith, Reverie at Boar’s-Head Tavern. 


Multiplicity of a curve, the total number of multiple 
pointa, crunodes, acnodes, and cusps, or of their compound 
equivalents, belonging to it. Thus, a curve having no sin- 
gularity except a ramphoid cusp has a multiplicity of 2, 
since a ramphoid cusp is anaes to asimple cusp and a 
crunode.— Order of multiplicity of a right line with 
reference to a surface, the number of tangent planes to 
the surface from the line. 


1. One who or 
that which multiplies or increases in number. 
Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumulators 
and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Christian Piety. 
2+. An alchemist. Compare multiplication, 3. 
Alchymists were formerly called mudtipliers, although 
they never could multiply ; as appears from a statute of 
Henry IV. repealed in the preceding record. 
I. D' Israeli, Curios. of Lit., I. 376. 
3. The number in the arithmetical process of 
multiplication by which another is multiplied. 
Also multiplicator.—4. A flat coil of conduct- 
ing wire used as the coil of a galvanoscope. 
The tendency to deflection is proporuons! near- 
ly to the number of coils.— 5, An arithmome- 
ter for performing calculations in multiplica- 
tion. EL. H. Knight.—6. A multiplying-reel; an 
attachment to an anglers’ reel which gathers in 
the slack with multiplied speed at each revo- 
lution of the crank. See reel.—iIndeterminate, 
etc., multiplier. See the adjectives. 
ret. and pp. multi- 
plied, ppr. multiplying. [<ME. multiplien, mul- 
tiplyen, multeplien, < OF. multiplier, malteplier, 
CF. multiplier = Sp. Pg. multiplicar = It. multi- 
plicare, moltiplicare, < L. multiplicare, make 
manifold, multiply, increase, < multiplex, mani- 


multiply 


fold: see multipler.] I, trans. 1. To make 
manifold; inerease in number or quantity; 
make more by natural generation or reproduc- 
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multiramose (mul-ti-ra’m6s),a. [< L. multus, 


many, + ramus, branch: see ramose.] Having 
many branches. 


tion, or by accumulation, addition, or repe- multiramous (mul-ti-ra’mus), a, Same as mul- 


tition: as, to multiply men or horses; to multi- 
ply evils. 
That God for hus grace goure grayn mulfeplie. 
Piers Plowman, p. 135. (Richardson.) 


I will harden Pharaoh's heart, and multiply my signs Multiscient (mul-tish’ent), a. 


and my wonders in the land of Egypt. Ex. vii. 3. 
Therefore doth Job open his mouth in vain; he multt- 
plieth words without knowledge. Job xxxv. 16. 


When they are come to the bottome, another Caue pres- 
ently presents it selfe, which terrifieth those that enter 
with the snwltiplied sounds of Cymbals and vncouth min- 
strelsie. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 334. 


Nothing but Groans and Sighs were heard around, 
And Eccho multiply'd each mournful Sound. 
Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 

2. In arith., to perform the operation of multi- 
plication upon. See multiplication, 2.— 3t. To 
increase (the precious metals) by alchemical 
means. See multiplication, 3. 

An impostor that had like to have impos’d upon usa 


pretended secret of emi Lak LS Duy Ben tie 
- . 14, E 


Multiplying camera, gearing, glass, etc. See the 


nouns, 

IT. tntrans. 1. To grow or increase in number 
or extent; extend; spread. 

Be fruitful and multiply. Gen. i. 22. 

The word of God grew and multiplied. Acts xii. 24. 

As dangers and difficulties multiplied, she multiplied 
resources to meet them. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 16. 
2. In arith., to perform the process of multi- 
plication. See multiplication, 2.—3}. To in- 
crease gold or silver by alchemical means. 

Whoso that listeth outen his folye 


Lat him come forth, and lerne multiplye. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1, 282. 


multiplying-lens (mul’ti-pli-ing-lenz), n. See 


ens. 

multiplying-machine (mul’ ti- pli-ing-ma- 
shén’), ». A form of caleulating-machine. 

multiplying-wheel (mul ’ ti-pli-ing-hwél), 2. 
A wheel which increases the number of move- 
ments in machinery. 

multipolar (mul-ti-pd’lér), a. and n. [¢ L. 
multus, many, + polus, pole: see polar.) I, a. 
Having many poles, as a nerve-cell or a dyna- 
mo: opposed to unipolar, bipolar. See cut un- 
der cell, 5.—Multipolar dynamo, a dynamo in which 
more than one pair of magnetic poles are used.— Multi- 


polar telephone, a magneto-telephone in which more 
than one pole is opposed to the membrane. 


IT. ». An electromagnetic machine in which 
several magnetic pores are used or exist. Also 
ealled multiple pole. 

multipotent (mul-tip’6-tent), a. [< L. mui- 
tipoten(t-)s, very powerful, < multus, much, 
+ poten(t-)s, powerful: see potent.) Having 
manifold power, or power to do many things. 


[ Rare. ] 
By Jove multipotent, 
Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish member 
Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
Of our rank feud. Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 129. 


multipresence (mul-ti-prez’ens), n. [< multi- 
presen(t) + -ce. Cf. presence.) The power or act 
of being present in many places at once, or in 
more places than one at the same time. 
This sleeveless tale of transubstantiation was surety 
brought into the world, and upon the stage, by that other 


fable of the Multipresence of Christ’s Body. 
Bp. Hau, No Peace with Rome, I. ili. 3. 


The medisval schoolmen and modern Roman divines 
ascribe omnipresence only to the divine nature and per- 
son of Cbrist, unipresence to his human body in heaven, 
and a miraculous multipresence to his body and biood in 
the sacrament of the altar. 

Schaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 75. 


multipresent (mul-ti-prez’ent), a. [< L. mul- 
tus, many, + presen(t-)s, present: see present, 
a.) Being present in more places than one; 
having the property or power of multipresence. 

multiradiate (mul-ti-ra’di-at), a. [< L. mul- 
tus, many, + radtus, ray: see radiate, a.] 
Having many rays; polyactinal. 

multiradicate (mul-ti-rad’i-kaét), a. [« LL. 
multiradiz (-radic-), many-rooted (< L. multus, 
many, + radix (radic-), @ root): see radicate.] 
Having many roots. 

multiramified (mul-ti-ram/’i-fid),a. [<«L. mui- 
tus, many, + ramus, a branch, + facere, make: 
see ramify.] Much-branched; having many 
branches. 

The Headlongs claim to be not less genuine derivatives 

from the antique branch of Cadwallader than any of the 


last-named multiramified families. 
Peacock, Headlong Hall, i. 


multisaccate (mul-ti-sak’at), a. 


multiscioust (mul-tish’us), a. 


multisect (mul’ti-sekt), a. 


m Heervare (mul-ti-sep 


multiseria] (mul-ti-sé’ri-al), a. 


multisiliquous (mul-ti-sil’i-kwus), a. 


aie many pods or seed-vessels. 
m 


multistaminate (mul-ti-stam’i-nat), a. 


multistriate (mul-ti-stri’at), a. 
mult 


multisyllable (mul’ti-sil-a-bl), ». 


multititular (mul-ti-tit’i-lir), a. 


multitubular (mul-ti-ta’bi-lar), a. 


multitude (mul’ti-tid), x. 


tiramose. 

[< L. multus, 
many, + saccus, & sac: see saccate.) Having 
Many sacs. 

[< L. multus, 
many, + sciens (scient-), ppr. of scire, know: see 
scient.) Knowing many things; having much 


learning. 

(<< L. multi- 
scius, knowing much, ¢ multus, much, + scius, 
knowing, ¢ scire, know.] Having variety of 
knowledge. Bailey. 

[< L. multus, many, 
+ sectus, pp. of secare, cut.) Having many 
segments, as an Insect or a worm. 

‘tat),a. [< L. multus, 
many, + septum, a partition: see septate.) In 
cool. and bot., having many septa, dissepiments, 
or partitions: as, multiseptate spores. 

[< L. multus, 
many, + series, series: see serial.] Having 
many series; arranged in many rows; multifa- 
rious; polystichous. 


multiseriate (mul-ti-sé’ri-at),a. Same as mul- 


liserial., 

[= F. 
multisiliqueux = Sp. multisilicuoso, ¢ L. multus, 
many, + siliqua, siliqua: see siliquous.] Hav- 


tisonous (mul-tis’6-nus), a. [= Pg. multi- 
sono, < L. multisonus, loud-sounding, ¢ multus, 
much, + sonus, sound.) Having many sounds, 
or sounding much. 


multispiral (mul-ti-spi’ral), a. [< L. multus, 


many, + spira, spire: see spiral.) Having 
many turns or whorls: applied in conchology 
(2) to spiral univalve shells of many whorls, and 
(b) to opereula of many concentric rings. ia. 

[< L. 


multus, many, + stamen, the thread of a warp 
(NL. stamen): see staminate.] In bot., bearing 
many stamens. 
[< L. maultus, 
many, + stria, a streak: see striate.) Having 
many stris, streaks, or stripes. 
isulcate (mul-ti-sul’kat), a. [¢ L. multus, 
many, + sulcus, furrow: see sulcate.] Having 
many sulci or furrows; much-furrowed. 
(= It. molti- 
sillabo, < L. multus, many, + syllaba, syllable: 
see syllable.) A word of many syllables; a 
polysyllable. 


multitentaculate (mul’ti-ten-tak’u-lat), a. [< 


L. multus, many, 


NL. tentaculum, tentacle: 
see tentaculate. 


Having many tentacles. 

i [< L. mad- 
tus, many, + titulus, title: see titular.] Hav- 
ing many titles. 

ultituberculate (mul’ti-ti-bér’ki-lat),a. [¢ 
L. multus, many, + tuberculum, a small swell- 
ing, tubercle: see tuberculate.] Having many 
tubercles, as teeth. Micros. Science, XXIX. i. 20. 


multituberculated (mul’ti-ta-bér’ki-la-ted), 


W. H. Flower, 


(< L. mul- 
tus, many, + tubulus, a tube: see tubular.) 
aving many tubes: as, a multitubular boiler. 
[< F. multitude = 
Sp. multitud = Pg. multitude, multiddo = It. 
multitudine, moltitudine, « L. multitudo (-din-), a 
great number, a multitude, a crowd, in gram. 
the plural number, ¢ multus, OL. moltus, much, 
many, appar. orig. a pp. (cf. altus, high, deep, 
orig. pp. of alere, nourish, grow: see altitude, 
old).) 1. The character of being many; nu- 
merousness; also, a great number regarded 
collectively or as congregated together. Aquinas 
and others distinguish transcendental and material mut- 
tttude ; but it is difficult to attach any definite conception 
to transcendental multitude, which is the opposite of tran- 
scendental unity. Material multitude is the multitude of 
individuals of the same species, an expression which sup- 

poses matter to be the principle of individuation. 

And whiles they sought to flye out of the Citie, they 
wedged themselues with multitude so fast in the gate 
(which was furthest from the enemie) and the streetes ad- 
ioyning, as that three rankes walked one ypon the others 
heads. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 420. 

Armed freemen scattered over a wide area are deterred 
from attending the periodic assemblies by cost of travel, 
by cost of time, by danger, and also by the experience 
that multitudes of men unprepared and unorganized are 
helpless in presence of an organized few. 

. . Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 495. 


2. A great number, indefinitely. 


a. Same as multituberculate. 
Encye. Brit., XV. 376. 


multitudinary (mul-ti-ti’di-na-ri), a. 


multitudinous (mul-ti-ti’di-nus), a. 


multiv 


multivagoust (mul-tiv’a-gus), a. 


multivalence (mul-tiv’a-lens), n. 


multivalent (mul-tiv’a-lent), a. 


multivalve (mul’ti-valv), a. and n. 


multiversant (mul-ti-vér’sant), a. 


multi 


multivocal (mul-tiv’6-kal), a. and n. 


multivocal 


It is a fault fn a multitude of preachers that they ut- 
terly neglect method in their harangues. Watts. 


3. A crowd or throng; a gathering or collee- 


tion of people. According to some ancient legal au- 
thorities, it required at least ten to make a madtitude.— 
The multitude, the populace, or the mass of men with- 
out reference to an assemblage. 
The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d; and the work some praise, 
And some the architect. Milton, P. L., i. 730. 


That great enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the 
multitude, Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 1. 
=Syn. Multitude, Throng, Crowd, swarm, mass, host, le- 
gion. A multitude, however great, may be in a space 
so large as to give each one ample room; a thr or a 
crowd is gencrally smaller than a multitude, but is gath- 
ered into a close body, a throng being a company that 
presses together or forward, and a crowd carrying the close- 
ness to uncomfortable physical contact. 

A very subtle argument could not have been communi- 
cated to the multitudes that visited the shows. 

De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 
We are enow, yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 
Shak., Hen. V., fv. 5. 20. 
It crosses here, it crosses there, 
Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. 
A [< L. as 
if *multitudinarius, « multitudo (-din-), a multi- 
tude: see multitude.] Multitudinous; manifold. 


[Rare.] 
[< L. as 


if *multitudinosus, « multitudo (-din-), a multi- 

tude: see multitude.) 1. Consisting of a mul- 

titude or great number. 

Multitudinows echoes awoke ahd died in the distance. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, fi. 2. 

2. Of vast extent or number, or of manifold di- 

versity; vast in number or variety, or in both. 

. My hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 


Making the green one red. 
Shak., Macbeth, fi. 2. 62. 


One might with equal wisdom seek to whistle the vague 
multitudinoua hum of a forest. 
E. Gurney, Nineteenth Century, LX XI. 446. 
3+. Of or pertaining to the multitude. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 


The sweet which is their poison. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 156. 


multitudinously (mul-ti-ta’di-nus-li), adv. In 


a multitudinous manner; in great number or 
with great variety. 


multitudinousness (mul -ti-ti’di-nus-nes), n. 


The character or state of being multitudinous. 
Its [nature’s) multitudinousness is commanded by a sen- 
ate of powers, J. Martineau, Materialism, p. 151. 
antt (mul-tiv’a-gant), a. [« L. amul- 
tus, much, + vagan(t-)s, ppr. of tagari, wander: 
see tagrant.] Same as multirvagous. 
[< L. multira- 
gus, that wanders about much, ¢ mu/tus, much, 
+ vagus, wandering. strolling: see vague. ] Wan- 
dering much. Bailey. 
2 [< multira- 
len(t) + -ce.] The property of being multiva- 
lent. 
(< L. maltus, 
many, + valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong. Cf. 
equivalent.) In chem., equivalent in combining 
or displacing power to a number of hydrogen 
or other monad atoms. 
{= F. mul- 
tivalve, < L. multus, many, + valva, door: see 
ralve.] I, a. Having many valves. Formerly spe- 
cifically applied — (a) among mollusks, to the coat-of-mail 
shells, chitons or Chitonidee ; and (b) among crustaceans, 
to the acorn-shells or cirripeds of the family Balanide 


or Lepadide, once supposed to be mollusks. Alse multé- 
valvwar. 


II. ». A multivalve zodlogical shell. 


Multivalvia (mul-ti-val’vi-i), ». pl. [NL., < 


L. multus, many, + valva, door: see multivalre.] 
In Linnwus’s system of classification, a divi- 
sion of his Testacea, including his genera Chi- 
ton and Lepas. 


multivalvular (mul-ti-val’vi-lir),a. Sameas 


mullivalve. 

[< L. madl- 
tus, many, + versan(t-)s, ppr. of versare, turn 
about, intens. of vertere, turn: see verse. Cf. 
conrersant.] Turning into many shapes; as- 
suming many forms; protean. 

ous (mul-tiv’i-us), a. [¢ L. multivins, 
having many ways, ¢ multus, many, + via, 
way.] Having many ways or roads. [Rare.] 
[< L. 
mulius, much, many, + ror (roc-), voice: see 
vecal.] I, a. Ambiguous; equivocal. 


An ambiguous or mazlticocal word. Coleridge. 


multivocal 


TI, ». A word or an expression that is equiv- 
ocal, or susceptible of several meanings. 
Multivocals, as conducing to brevity and expressiveness, 


are unwisely condemned, or deprecated. 
Ff. Haul, Mod. Eng., p. 170. 


multivoltine (mul-ti-vol’tin), a. [« L. multus, 
many, + It. volta, a turn, winding: see rolt].] 
Having several (at least more than two) annual 
broods; generated oftener than twice a year: 
said of silkworm-moths and their larve. 
Some [races of silkworms] are mudltiriltine. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 68 
multivorous (mul-tiv’6-rus), a. [<« L. multus, 
much, + vorare, devour.] Voracious. 
multocular (mul-tok’d-lir), a. [¢ L. mudltus, 
many, + oculus, eye: see ocular.) Having 
more than two eyes; having two eyes each of 
many facets or ocelli, as a ily. 
Flies. . . are multoeular, having a8 many eyes as there 


are perforations in their cornea. 
Derhain, Physico-Theology, viii. 3, note k. 


multum (mul’tum), x. 
multus, much: see multitude.) In brewing, a 
compound consisting of an extract of quassia 
and licorice, used as an adulterant. 

multum in parvo (mul’tum in piir’v6). (L.: 
multum, neut. of multus, much; tn, in; parvo, 
abl. of parvus, small.) Much in small compass. 

Multungulat (mul-tung’ gu-lii), 2. pl. [NL. 
(Blumenbach), ¢ L. multus, many, + ungula, 
hoof.] The seventh order of mammals, con- 
taining hoofed quadrupeds with more than two 
hoofs, as the hog, tapir, rhinoceros, and ele- 

hant: later called Mudtunqulata, 

Multungulata (mul-tung-gu-la’ti), 2. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of multungulatus: see multungulate.] 
An order of Mammalia comprising ungulate 
quadrupeds whieh have more than two fune- 


tional hoofs. It is approximately equivalent to the 
Pachydermata of Cuvier and to the suborder Perissodac- 
tula. of modern naturalists, but agrees exactly with no nat- 
ural division. Illiger in 1811 divided it into 6 families: 
Lamnungquia (hyrax), Probosctda (elephants), Naxicornia 
(rhinoceroses), Obesa (hippopotamuses), Nasuta (tapirs), 
and Setivyera (swine), Earlier Miadtungula. Compare So- 
lidungula. 


multungulate (mul-tung’gi-lat), a. and n. [< 
NL. multungulatus, many-hoofed, ¢ L. multus, 
many, + wngula, a hoof: see ungulate.] I. a. 
Having more than two functional hoofs; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Multungulata. 

IT, n. A milengulate mammal. 

multuplet, a. [Var. of multiple, with term. as 
in duple, quadruple, ete.) Manifold. Roger 
North, Lord Guilford, i. 78. (Datvies.) 

multure (mul’tir), x. [Early mod. E. also 
moulture, mouter, mowter ; © ME. multure, mul- 
ter, COF. multure, moulture, molture, F. mouture 
= Pr. moldura, moltura, moudura, a grinding, 
toll for grinding, ¢ L. molitura, a grinding, ¢ mo- 
lere, pp. molitus, grind: see milll.] 1, The act 
of grinding grain in a mill.— 2. The quantity of 
grain ground at one time; 4 grist.—3. In Scots 
law, the toll or fee given, generally in kind, to 
the proprietor of a mill in return for the grind- 
ing of corn. 

Out of one sack he would take two moultures or fees for 

grinding. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 11. (Davies.) 


It is always best to be sure, as I say when I chance to 
take multure twice frum the same meal-sack, 
Scott, Monastery. 
multurer (mul’tur-ér), mn.  [< multure + -er1.] 
A person who has grain ground at a certain 
mill. Multurers are or were of two kinds — first, such as 
were thirled (thralled) to a certain mill by the conditions 
on which they occupied their land; and, second, those 
who used the mill without meee bound by the tenure to 
do so. The former were termed tnsucken multurers, the 
latter oulsucken multurers, (Scotch.] ; 
mum! (mum), a. [< ME. mum, mom, used inter- 
jectionally, expressing a low murmuring sound 
made with the lips closed, used at once to attract 
attention and to command silence; an imitative 
syllable, the basis of the verbs mumble, mump1, 
mum, and their numerous cognates; ef. L. mu, 
Gr. wv, a mere murmured syllable; also murmur, 
and similar ult. imitative words.] Silent. 
Shall we see sacrifice and God’s service done to an in- 


animate creature, and be aun? 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. 231. 


The citizens are mum, and speak not a word. 
Shak., Rich. IL, iii 7. 3. 


mum? (mum or m’m), z. 


mumble (mum’b)l), n. 


mumblement (mum/’bl-ment), 2. 


3896 


[The imperative is often used as an interjection. 
Mum then, and no more. Shak., Tempest, iil, 2. 59. 
But to his speach he aunswered no whit, .. . 
As one with gricfe and anguishe overcum, 
And unto every thing did aunswere mm. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vii. 44. 
I know what has past between you; but, mtn. 
Guldsmtth, She Stoops to Cunquer, v.] 


mum? (mum),?t.i.; pret. and pp. mummed, ppr. 


mimming. yap mumm; € ME, *mommen, ¢ 
OF. momer, © MD. mommen, D. mommen (= G. 
mummen), mask, play the mummer, ¢ MD. mom- 
me, D. mom = G. mumme, a mask; ef. G. mum- 
mel, a hobgoblin, bugbear; supposed to have 
been used orig., in connection with the svllable 
mum, by nurses to frighten or amuse children, 
at the same time pretending to cover their faces: 
see muml,] To mask; sport or make diversion 
in & mask: as, to goa mumming. 

Disguised all are coming. 


Right wantonly a-aimantag. 
Quoted in Chamdbers'’s Book of Days, II. 739. 


(< LL. maltium, neut. of mum}?t (mum), 2. {= D. mom = Dan. mumme, ¢ 


G. mumme, a kind of beer, said to be so named 
from Christian .Wmme, who first brewed it, in 
1492.] Astrong ale popular in the seventeenth 
eentury and in use down to a later time. It 
secms to have been made from wheat-malt, with a certain 
amount of oat-malt, and flavored with various herbs, with 
sometimes the addition of eggs. 

An honest Yorkshire gentleman . . . used to invite his 
acquaintance at Paris to break their fast with him upon 
cold rvast beef and mum. Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 

A sort of beverage called mum, a species of fat ale, brewed 
from wheat and bitter herbs, of which the present genera- 
tion only know the name by its occurrence in revenue 
acts of Parliament, coupled with cider, perry, and other 
exciseable commodities, Scott, Antiquary, xi. 
A dialectal variant of 
mvam for madam. 


mumble (mum’bl), v.; pret. and pp. mumbled, 


ppr. mranbling. [« ME. momelen = D.mommelen 
= G. mummeln = Sw. mumla = Dan. munile, 
mumble; freq. of mum, v. Cf. mamble.) I, 
intrans. 1, To speak with the vocal organs 
partly closed, so as to render the sounds inar- 
ticulate and imperfect; speak in low tones, 
hesitatingly, or deprecatingly. 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seem’'d. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. To chew or bite softly or with the gums; 
work food with the guins on account of luck or 
defectiveness of teeth. 
T have tecth, sir; 
I need not mumble yet this forty years, 
Middleton, Clhaste Maid, i. 1. 
The man who laughed but once, to see an ass 
Muimldiny to make the cross-grained thistles pass. 
Dryden, The Medal, 1. 146, 
II. trans. 1. To utter in a low inarticulate 
voice. 
He singes the treble part, 
The meane he mumbles vut of tune, fur lack of life and hart. 
Gascoigne, Memories, 
Mumbling of wicked charms. Shak., Lear, ii. 1. 41. 
The chiefe Bonzi in an vnknowne language mumbleth 
ouer an hymne. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 532. 
He with mumbled prayers atones the Deity. Dryden. 


2. To chew gently; work (food) by rubbing it 
with the gums on account of lack of teeth. 

Gums unarmed to mumble meat in vain. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 319. (Latham.) 

The sea laps and mumbles the soft roots of the hills, 
and licks away an acre or two of good pasturage every 
season. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 278. 
3+. To cover up or hide, as if by uttering in a 
mumbling, unintelligible fashion; say over in- 
articulately: with ap. 

The raising of my rabble is an exploit of consequence, 
and not to be atenbled up in silence. ruden. 


Take heede that you fishe not so faire that at length you 
catch a frogge, and then repentaunce make you maonble 
up a mass with miserere. Greene, Carde of Fancie. 


[< mumble, v.] A low, 
indistinet utterance. 


mumble-matinst (mum‘bl-mat’ins), ». [< 


mumble, v., + obj. matins.] Anignorant priest. 
Davies. 

How can they be learned, having none to teach them but 
Sir John Mumble-matins? Bp. Pilkington, Works, p. 26. 
, {Formerly 
also momblement; < mumble + -ment.] Low in- 
distinet words or utterance; mumbling speech. 
Carlyle, French Rev., IIL. ii. 8. [Rare.] 


mum! (mum), v.7.; pret. and pp. mummed, ppr. Mumble-newst (mum/‘bl-nuz),. [< mumble, v., 


mumming, [© ME. mummen = D. mommem = 
G. mumimem, mumble, mutter; imitative of the 

1 i] 1 yy 
sound: see muml, a, Cf. mumble, mumpt.] To 
be silent; keep silence. 


Better mumme than meddle ouermuch. 
Gascutgne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), Epil., p. 83. 


mumbler (mum/bleér), x. 


+ obj. news.] A tale-bearer; a prattler. 


Some carry-tale, .. . some mumble-nercs. 
Shak., L. L. I, v. 2. 464. 


One who mumbles, 


Mass momblers, holy-water swingers. 
Bp. Bale, A Course at the Romyshe Foxe (1543), fol. 88. 


mumble-the-pe (mum ’ bl-thé- pees n. [< 


mumblingly (mum’bling-li), adv. 


mumbo-jumbo (mum/’b6-jum’b5), n. 


mumchancet (mum/’chins), ”. and a. 


mum-houset (mum’hous), n. 


mumm (inum), v. i. 
mummachog (mum’‘a-chog), n. 


mummanizet (mum’a-niz), v. f. 


mummert, 7. 
mummer(muimn’ér),2. [(OF. momeur, < momer, 


mummer 


munble, v., + the! + obj. peg.] boys’ game 
in which each player in turn throws a knife 
from a series of positions, continuing until he 
fails to make the blade stick in the ground. 
The last player to complete the series is compelled to draw 
out of the ground with his teeth a peg which the others 
have driven in with a certain number of blows with the 
handle of the knife. Also mumlle-peg, and corruptly 
mionlbly-peg, mumblely-peg. 


mumbling (mumbling), 2. (¢« ME. momellynge ; 


verbal n. of mumble, rv.) The act of speaking 
in a low tone or with the vocal organs partly 
closed; an indistinct utterance. 

These makes hippynge, homerynge, 


Of medles momellyage. 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, £. 206. (Hatlliwell.) 


A series of inarticulate though loud mtandblings over his 

Ithoda Broughton, Ked as a Rose is She, xxxii. 
In @ mum- 
bling manner; with a low inarticulate utter- 


unee, 
[Said to 
be a native African name; but it may be a 
mere loose rendering in E. of African jargon. ] 
1. A god whose image is fantastically clothed, 
worshiped by certain negro tribes. 
Worship mighty Muinbo-Jumbo 
In the Mountains of the Moon. 
Bon Gaultier Ballads, Lay of the Lovelorn. 
Hence—2, Any senseless object of popular 
idolatry. 
He never dreamed of disputing their pretensions, but 


did homage to the miserable Mumbo-Jumbo they paraded, 
Dickens, Little Dorrit, i. 1s. 


mum-budgett (mum’buj’et), interj. [¢ mrad + 


*budgyet, put for budge, used like mum to com- 
mand silenee.] An exelamation enjoining si- 
lence and seerecy. [In the first quotation it is 
resolved into its component parts, and used as 
a kind of masonie sign. ] 

I come to her in white and cry mum; she cries budget ; 


and by that we know one another. 
Shak., M. W. of W., v. 2. 6. 


A voir le vec gelé, to play mumbudget, to be tongue-tyed, 
to say never a word. Cotgrave. 


‘“*Nor did I ever wince or grudge it 
For thy dear sake.” Quoth she, “Mum budget.” 

| S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iii. 208. 
[= @, 
mummenschanz; as muml + chance.) J, n. 1. 
A game of hazard with ecards or dice in which 
silence was absolutely necessary. 

In comes the setter with his cards, and asketh at what 
game they shal play. Why, saith the verser, at a new 
game called mum-chance, that hath no policie nor knaverie, 
but plain as a pike staf: you shal shuffle and ile cut; you 
shal cal a carde, and this honest man, a stranger almost to 
us both, shal cal another for me, and which of our cards 
comes first shal win. Greene, Conny-Catching (1591). 


But leaving cardes, lett’s go to dice awhile, 
To passage, treitrippe, hazarde, or mrum-chanee. 
Machiavell’s Dogg (1617), sig. B. (Nares.) 
2. One who has not a word to say for himself; 
a fool. 

Why stand ye likea mum-chance? What, are ye tongue- 
ty'd’ Plautus made English (1694). (Narces.) 

Methinks you look like Mumchance, that was hanged for 
saying nothing. Suit, Polite Conversation, L 
3. Silenee. Hulvet. 

II, a. Silent. 

The witty poet [Swift] depicts himself as cutting a very 
poor figure at Sir Arthur's dinner-table in the presence 
of the dashing dragoon captain, and indeed sitting quite 
mumehance, N. and Q., ith ser., II. 242. 
A tavern where 
mum was sold. 

I went with Mr. Norbury, near hand to the Fleece, a 
mum-house in Leadenhall, and there drunk mum. 

Pepys, Diary, IT. 124. 
See mum, 
Same as mum- 
mychog. 
g [Irreg. < 
mumm-y + -an + -tze (ef. humanize).] To 
mummify. 


Deere Vault, that veil’st him, 
Miumamanitze his corse, 
Till it arise in Heauen to be crown’d. 
Davies, Muse's Tears, p. 9. (Dartes.) 


See mum’, 


mum: see mum2.] One who mums, or masks 
himself and makes diversion in disguise; a 
masker; a masked buffoon; specifically, in 
England, one of a company of persons who go 
from house to house at Christmas performing 
a kind of play, the subject being generally St. 
George and the Dragon, with sundry whimsi- 
cal adjuncts. 


mummery 


mummery (mum ’ér-i), ».; pl. mummeries (-iz). 
(Formerly also mommery; < OF. mommerie, F. 


momerie (= Sp. momeria = D. mommerij = G. 


mummeres = Dan. mummeri), mummery, < mo- 
mer, MUM, ZO&a Mumming: see mum2.] 1, Pan- 
tomime as enacted by mummers; a showor per- 


formance of mummers. 
Your fathers 
Disdain’d the mummery of foreign strollers. Fenton. 


This festival [of fools] was a religious mummery, usually 
held at Christmas time. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 308. 
2. A ceremony or performance considered false 
or pretentious; farcical show; hypocritical dis- 
guise and parade: applied in contempt to vari- 
ous religious ceremonies by people who are of 
other sects or beliefs. 
The temple and its holy rites profan'd 


By mumm'ries he that dwelt in it disdain’d. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 145. 


But for what we know of Eleusis and its mtonmeries, 
which is quite enough for all practical purposes, we are 
indebted to none of you ancients, but entirely to modern 
sagacity. De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 


mummet (mum’et), n. (Perhaps a dial. cor- 
ruption of noonmeat (ME, nonemete): see quot. ] 
Luncheon. (Local, Eng.] 

This nonemete — which seems to have been a meal in lieu 


of a nap — is still the word by which luncheon was called 
at Bristol in my childhood, but corrupted into mummet. 


Southey. 
mummiat (mum’i-i), n. [ML.: see mummy. ] 
Same as mummy}, 2. 


Hee supposed that Mummia was made of such as the 
sands had surprised and buried quick: but the truer Mum- 
mia is made of embalmed bodies of men, as they vse to 
doe in Egypt. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 230. 


Your followers 
Have swallowed you like mummia. 


Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 
mummick (mum’ik),v.¢. [Cf. mommick.] To 


eat awkwardly and with distaste. [Prov. Eng. 
and local U. S.] 
mummied (mum ’ id), p.a. Mummified. The 


Academy, No. 891, p. 383. 

m ification (mum/i-fi-ka’shon), n. [= F. 

momification; as mummify + -ation.] 1. The 

process of mummifying, or making into a mum- 
my.—32, In pathol., dry gangrene. See gan- 

grene, 1. 

mummiform (mum‘i-férm), a. [< mummy] + 

L. forma, form.] Resembling a mummy: ap- 

plied in entomology to the nymphs of certain 

Lepidoptera. 

m (mum ‘i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. mum- 
mified, prr. mummifying, [= F. momifier; as 
mummy) + -fy.] To make into a mummy; em- 

balm and dry as a mummy; hence, to dry, or 

to preserve by drying. 
Thou art far 
More richly laid, and shalt mure long remain 


Still mummified within the hearts of men. 
John Hall, Poems (1646), p. 50. 


There had been brought back to France numerous mum- 
mified corpses of the animals which the ancient Egyptians 
revered and preserved. Huzley, Amer. Addresses, p. 33. 

(mum’‘ing), n. [< ME. mommyng ; 
verbal n. of mum?,v.] The sports of mummers; 
masking or masquerade. 

That no maner of personne, of whate degree or condicion 


that they be of, at no tyme this Christmas goo a mommyng 
with cloce visaged. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 427. 


She had borrowed the suit under pretence she meant to 
play in some mumming or rural musquerade. 
Scott, Monastery, xxix. 


Blatant and ‘‘mummings,” i. e. dances or other 
appearances in costume, no doubt often of a figurative 
ae Ae a were in vogue at Court from the time of Ed- 
ward IIT. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 82. 
mummock Cae n. [Var. of mammock. 
Cf. mommick.] An old coat fit to put on a scare- 

crow. 

I haven't a rag or a mummock 
To fetch me a chop or a steak: 
I wish that the coata of my stomach 

Were such as my uncle would take. 7. Hood. 
mummy! (mum’i), .; pl. mummies (-iz). [For- 
merly also mummie, mummee,; in late ME. mo- 
myn, momyan cet. 2); =D. G. Sw. Dan. mumie, 
< OF. mumie, F. momie = Sp. Pg. momia = It. 
mummia, < ML. mumia, momia, mummia = NGr. 
potuca = Turk. mumiyd = Pers. mimiydi (> Hind. 
momiydi), &@ mummy (Hind. also a medicine), < 
Ar. mimiyd, pl. mowdmi, an embalmed body, a 
mummy, < mum (> Pers. mum, > Hind. mom), 
wax (used in embalming); cf. Coptic mum, 
bitumen, -resin.}] 1. A dead human body 
embalmed and dried after the manner of the 
ancient Egyptian preparation for burial. An im- 
mense namber of mummies are found in Egypt, consist- 
ing not only of human bodies, but of those of various ani- 


mummy-case (mum’i-kas), 7. 


mummy 
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mals, as bulls, apes, ibises, crocodiles, fish, etc. The pro- 
ceases of embalming bodies were ad various. The bodies 
of the poorer classes were 
merely dried with salt or 
natron, and wrapped up 
in coarse cloths. Those 
of the rich and the great 
underwent the most com- 
plicated operations, and 
were laboriously adorn- 
ed with various orna- 
ments. The embalmers 
extracted the brain 
through the nostrils, and 
the entrails through an 
incision in theside. The 
body was then shaved 
and washed, the belly 
filled with perfumes, and 
the whole body covered 
with natron, and steeped 
in the same material for 
seventy days. After this 
the corpse was washed, 
treated with balsam or 
other antiseptics, and 
then wrapped up in linen bandages, sometimes to the num- 
ber of twenty thicknesses. The body was then put into an 
ornamented case of wood or cartonnage. Sometimes the 
cases were double. The term mummy is likewise used of 
human bodies preserved in other ways, either by artificial 
preparation or by accident. The Guanches, or ancient 
people of the Canaries, embalmed their dead in a simple 
ut effectual manner. In some situations the conditions 
of the soil and atmosphere, by the rapidity with which they 
rmit the drying of the animal tissues, are alone sufficient 
or the preservation of the body with the general charac- 
teristics of a mummy. This is the case in some parts 
of South America, especially at Arica (formerly in Peru 
where considerable numbers of bodies have been foun 
quite dry, in pits dug in a dry saline soil. In some places 
natural inummies are occasionally found in caverns or 
in crypts, as in a well-known church-crypt in Bordeaux, 
France. Natural mummies of various animals are often 
found in such state of preservation as to allow of scien- 
tific description of many of their parts. 


An imposture perhaps contrived by the Water-men, who, 
fetching them [the arms and legs)]from the Hummes, .. . 
do stick them over-night in the sand. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 90. 


2t. The substance of a mummy; a medicinal 
preparation supposed to consist of the sub- 
stance of mummies or of dead bodies; hence, 
a medicinal liquor or gum in general. Also 
mummia. See first quotation under mummia. 


Mummy hath great force in stanching blood, which may 
be ascribed to the mixture of balms that are glutinous. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 980. 


’Tis true; there's magic in the web of ft: ... 
And it was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. 74. 


Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothe- 
es. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 


In or near this place is a precious liquor or mumnmy 
growing;...a moist, redolent gum it is, sovercign against 
poisons. Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 124. 


Mummy is said to have been first brought into use in 
medicine by the malice of a Jewish physic an, who wrote 
that flesh thus embalmed was good for the cure of divers 
diseases, and particularly bruises, to prevent the blood’s 
gathering and coagulating. Chambers’s Cyc., 1788. 


3. In hort., a kind of wax used in grafting and 
lanting“trees.— 4. A brown color prepared 
rom the asphalt taken from Egyptian mum- 


mies, and used as an oil-color by artists. It re- 
sembles asphaltum in its general qualities, and has the ad- 
vantage of being less liable to crack. It was supposed 
that the asphalt taken from the Egyptian mummies made 
the finest color. Ure, Dict., III. 361..— To beat to a mum- 
my, to beat soundly, or till insensible. 


Head of Mummy of Seti I., father 
of Rameses II. 


mummy! (mum’i), v. t.; pret. and pp. mummied, 


ppr. mummying. [< mummy}, n.] 


o embalm; 
mummify. Encyce. Brit., XVII. 21. 


mummy? (mum’1), 2.; pl. mummies (-iz). [Short 


for mummychog.) A mummychog. Massachu- 
setts Fisheries Report for 1872, p. 51. 

n Egyptian ar- 
cheol., a case of wood or cartonnage in which a 
mummy was inclosed, having as nearly as pos- 
sible the shape of the mummy, and carved and 


pointes so as to represent the dead person. 
e mummy.-cases of the rich were often very elaborately 
painted and inlaid, and were inclosed in a second or outer 
case of wood, or a sarcophagus of stone, the latter being 
sometimes also of the form of the mummy, but more fre- 
quently rectangular. See cut in next column. 

chog (mum’i-chog), ». [Amer. Ind. 


mummachog.| <A salt-water minnow, the com- 


Mummychog (fundulus masalis). 


numerous other small cyprinodonts, killifishes 
or top-minnows, See Aillifish. Also written 


mummy-cloth (mum’i-kléth), n. 


mummy-wheat (mum’i-hwét), n. 


an mump? (mump), n. 
mon killifish, Fundulus heteroclitus ; also, one of protuberance; a lump. 


Mummy-case of Kha-Hor, between two others.— Boulak Museum, 
Cairo, Eyypt. 


mummachog, mummichog, mammichug, mammy- 


chug. 

1. Cloth in 
which mummies are enveloped, a fabric as to 
the material of which there is some dispute, but 
which is generally admitted to be linen.—2. 
A modern textile fabric made to some extent 
in imitation of the ancient fabric, and used 
especially as a foundation for embroidery.— 8. 
A fabric resembling crape, having the warp of 
either cotton or silk and the wet of woolen: 
used for mourning when black on account of its 
lusterless surface. Also momie-cloth. 

A variety of 
wheat, originally considered a distinct species, 
Triticum compositum, cultivated in Egypt and 


Abyssinia, and to some extent elsewhere. Ithas 
been raised from grains found in mummy-cases — probably 
placed there, however, by fraud. 


mump!(mump),v. [<D. mompen, mump, cheat; 


a strengthened form of mommen, mumble: see 
muml, vy. The Goth. bi-mampjun, deride, is 
perhaps ult. related. In part perhaps associ- 
ated with munch, as crump3 with crunch, hump 
with hunch, lump1 with lunch, ete. Hence 
mumps.] I, intrans. 1. To mumble or mutter, 
as in sulkiness. 


And when he’s crost or sullen any way, 
He mumps, and lowres, and hangs the lip, they say. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


When they come with their counterfeit looks, and mump- 
tng tones, think them players. Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 
2. To nibble; chew; munch, or move the jaw 
as if munching. 

Aged mumping beldames. Nash, Terrors of the Night. 


Spend but a quarter so much time in mumping upon 
Gabrielism. 
Nash, Dedication to Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 


3. To chatter; make mouths; grin like an ape. 


Ter. The tailor will run mad upon my life for ‘t. 
Ped. How he mumps and bridles ; he will ne'r cut clothes 
again. Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iii. 1. 


4, To implore alms in a low muttering tone; 


lay the beggar; hence, to deceive; practise 
imposture. 

And then went mumping with a sore leg, . . . canting 
and whining. Burke. 


Doubtless his church will be no hospital 
For superannuate forms and mumping shams. 
Lowell, The Cathedral. 
II, trans. 1. To utter with a low, indistinct 
voice; chatter unintelligibly. 
Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address the fair with voice beguiling. 
Goldsmith, Epilogue Spoken by Mrs. raced f and 
[Miss Catley 


2. To munch; chew: as, to mump food. 

She sunk to the earth as dead as a doore naile, and 
never mumpt crust after. Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. 
3. To overreach. 


What, you laugh, I warrant, to think how the young 
Baggage and you will mump the poor old Father; but if 
all her Dependance for a Fortune be upon the Father, he 
may chance to mump you both and spoil the Jest. 

Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing- Master, iii. 1. 


[Origin obscure.] 1. A 

[Prov. Eng. ]—2. An 
great knotty piece of wood; a root. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


mumper (mum/’pér), ». 


mumpish (mum/’pish), a. 
mumpishly (muim’pish-li), adr. 


mumpishness (mum’pish-nes), n. 


mumpsimus (mump’si-mus), n. 


mun! (mun), 7. 


mun’, v. 


mun? (mun), 7. 


mun‘ (mun), ». 


munch (munch), ¢v. 


mumper 
A beggar. 


Since the king of beggars was married to the queen of 
sluts, at Lowzy-hill, near Beygars-bush, being most splen- 
didly attended on by a ragged regiment of mronpers. 

Poor Kobin (1694). (Nares.) 


The country gentleman fof the time of Charles IT.]... 
was... deceived by the tales of a Lincoln's Inn mumper, 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng. ( m.) 


mumping-day (mump’ing-da), n. St. Thomas’s 


day, the twenty-first of December, when the 
poor go about the country begging corn, ete. 
Halliwell, (Prov. Eng.] 

[< mumpl + -ishl.] 
Dull; heavy; sullen; sour. 

In a mumpish 
manner; dullv; sullenly. 

The state of 
being mumpish; sullenness, 


mumps (muinps), 7. pl. (also used as sing.). [PI. 


of *mumpl,n., < mampl, re. Cf. mump2.) 1. Sul- 
lenness; silent displeasure; sulks. [Rare.] 

The Sunne was so in his mumps uppon it, that it was al- 
most noone before hee could gue to cart that day. 

Nashe, Lenten Stutfe (Harl. Misc., VI. 168). (Daries.) 

2. A contagious non-suppurative inflammation 
of the parotid and sometimes of the other sali- 
vary glands and of the cireumglandular connec- 
tive tissue; idiopathie parotitis. Mumps is usual- 
ly an innocent affection without dangers or sequelae. It 
begins with pain and then swelling behind the jaw, close 
to the ear, on one side. The pain at first is caused by mo- 
tion of the jaw or the presence of acids. The other side 
is involved a day or two later. There may be inflamma. 
tion of the testes and scrotum in males, or of the mammie, 
ovaries, and vulva in females; this extension is, however, 
mostly contined to ptthescence and adult life. One attack 
usually protects. The period of incubation is thought to 
be frum 7 to 14 days, 


3t. A drinking game. 

Now, he is nobody that cannot drinke super nagulum, 
carouse the hunter’s hoop, quatfe upsey freze crosse, with 
leapes gloves, mumpes, frolickes, and a thousand such 
domineering inventions. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse. 
{A term ori- 
ginating in the story of an ignorant priest who 
in saying his mass had long said mumpsimus for 
sumpsimus, and who, when his error was point- 
ed out, replied, ‘‘I am not going to change my 
old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus.” The 
story evidently refers to the post-communion 
prayer ‘‘Quod ore sumpsimus,” ete.] An error 
obstinately clung to; a prejudice. 

Some be to stiffe in their old mumpsimus, others be to 


busy and curious in their newe sumpsimus. 
Hau, Hen. VIIL., f. 261. (Halliwell.) 


Mere chance of circumstances is their infallible deter- 
minator of the true and the false, and, somehow, it canno 
but be that their old mumpsimts is preferable to any new 
sumpsimus. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 187. 
[< ME. mun, prob. < Sw. mun 
= Dan. mund = G.mund =D.mond = E. mouth: 
see mouth.) The mouth. 

One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns, 

Butter them and sugar them and put them in your muns. 
Popular rime, quoted by Halliwell. 

A variant of moun2?, maun—that is, 

must, [Now only provinceial.] 


A gentleman mun show himself like @-ventleman. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, f. 1. 


{Origin not ascertained.] One 
of a band of dissolute young fellows who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, swaggered by night in 
the streets of London, breaking windows, over- 
turning sedans, beating men, and offering rude 
caresses to women; a Mohawk. 
1. A dialectal variant of man, 
used indefinitely for both numbers of the third 
personal pronoun (he, him, they, them). 

I've seed mun [him] do what few has. 
Kingsicy, Westward Ho, xxx. 


Look to mun [them]— the works of the Lord. 
Kingaley, Westward Ho, xxx. 


2. A familiar term of address applied to per- 
sons of either sex and of any age: usually at 


the end of a sentence and practically expletive: | 


as, mind what I’m tellin’ you, mux. [Prov. Eng. 
and southern U. 8. ]J 
(Formerly also maunch, 
mounch; © ME. munchen, var. of manchen, 
maunchen, var. of maungen, mangen, eat: see 
mange,v, Forthe relation of munch to mauncht, 
ef. that of crunch tocrauneh.| J, trans. To chew 
deliberately or continuously; masticate audi- 
bly; champ. 
And some wolde munche hire mete al allone. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 915, 
I could wnunch your good dry oats. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 36. 


I, intrans. To chew continuously and noisily. 


munch (munch), n. 


muncher (mun’chér), n. 
munch-presentt, . 


muncorn, 2. 
mund't, 7. [AS.: see mound!.] In Anglo-Saron 


mund"t (mund), 2. 


mundane (mun/‘dan), a. and x. 


mundanely (mun’dan-li), adv. 


mundani 


mundationt (mun-da’shon), n. 


mundatory (mun‘da-t6-ri), a. and n. 


mund-byrdt (AS. pron. mund’biird), n. 


mundic (mun‘dik), 2. 
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A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And munch'd, and muneh'd, and miunehd, 

Shak., Macbeth, 1 3 5 
[< munch, v.] Something 
(Colloq. or prov. ] 
One who munches. 
A variant of maunch-pres- 


to eat. Hallicell. 


ent. 


Muncke battery. A galvanic battery the plates 


of which are in the form of a horseshoe with 


one zinc and one copper arm soldered together. 
These are placed in such a manner as mutually to inter- 
lock on a frame which is immersed in a trough of acidu- 
lated solution. 


Same as mangceorn, 


law, protection; security. Compare mundiwum. 


Till... a waiver was given, the wrong-doer remained 
in the folk’s mund; and to act against him without such 
a waiver. or without appeal to the folk, was to act against 
the folk itself, for it was a breach of the peace or frith to 
Which his and entitled him. 

J. &. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 28. 

{< L. mundus, world: see 
mound?,) A globe or ball: same as mound2, 

Another angel, nimbed, supporting in his muffled hand 
a mund or ball surmounted by a double transomed cross. 

tock, Church of our Fathers, £ 258. 
{In ME. mon- 
dain, © OF. mondain, F. mondain = Sp. Pg. 
mundano = It. mondano; ¢ LL. mundanus, be- 
longing to the world, <« L. mundus, the world, 
< mundus, adorned, elegant, clean; ef. cosmos, } 
I. a. 1. Belonging tothis world; worldly; terres- 
trial; earthly: as, this mundane sphere; mun- 
dane existence. 
The pompous wealth renouncing of mondain glory. 
Kob. of Gloucester, p. 579, App. No. 2 


I, King Perictes, have lost 
This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Shak., Pericles, tii. 2. 71. 
A sight... fitted for meditation on the volatility of 
mundane things. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 96. 
2. In astrol., relating to the horizon, and not 


to the ecliptic. Thus, mundane parallels are small 
circles parallel to the horizon; aundane axpects are dif- 
ferences of azimuth amounting to sume simple aliquot 
part of the cirele. But the mundane aspects are calcu- 
lated in such violation of the truths of trigonometry as to 
leave room for dispute as to what is intended.— Mun- 
dane astrology. See astrology, 1.—M era. See 


era. 
II.+ ». A dweller in this world. 


By the shyppe we may vnderstande ye folyes and er- 
roures that the mondaunes are in, by the se this presente 
worlde. Prol. to Walson’s tr. of Ship of Fools. 
In a mundane 
manner; with reference to worldly things. 

ty (mun-dan‘i-ti), ». (= F. mon- 
danité = It. mondanila, © ML. mundanita(t-)s, 
love of the world, ¢ L. mundanus, of the world: 
see mundane.) The quality of being mundane; 
worldliness; worldly feelings; the way of the 
world. 

The love of mundanity, wherein do reside the vital spirits 
of the body of sin. W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. xx. 1. 

He could have blessed her for the tone, for the escape 
into common mundanity. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, II. xvi. 
= It. monda- 
zione, < LL. mundatio(n-), a cleansing, < L. mun- 
dare, pp. mundatus, cleanse, < mundus, clean: 
see mundane.] The act of cleansing. Bailey, 


1731. 

{< LL. 
mundatorius, belonging to cleansing, < mun- 
dator, a cleanser, ¢ L. mundare, pp. mundatus, 
cleanse: see mundation.] I.¢ a. Having pow- 
ertocleanse; cleansing. Batley, 1727. [Rare.] 

IT. n.; pl. mundatories (-riz). Same as puri- 


ficator. 
[AS. 


(= OS. mundburd = OHG. mundiburd), protec- 
tion, patronage, aid, a fine (see def.), ¢ mund, 
protection, + *byrd,< beran, bear: see bear! and 
birth.] In early Eng. hist., a fee or fine paid 
for securing protection. 

In the laws of Ethelbert the king’s mtndbyrd is fixed 
at fifty shillings. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 71. 
[Corn.] Iron pyrites, 
cither pyrite or mareasite, and ineluding also 
arsenical pyrites, or arsenopyrite, which is 
sometimes called arsenical mundic. 

There are mines of silver mixed with copper at Kuten- 
berg, to the west of Prague, in which there is a crystal that 
is thought to be Flores cupri; they find likewise both white 


and yellow mumndic, and formerly they had antimony there. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 239. 


mundicidioust (mun-di-sid’i-us), a. [« L. mun- 


dus, the world, + cadere (in comp. -cidere), fall, 
happen: see cadent, chance.) appeuing, to 


mungo 
be met with, or to be looked for in this world. 
[Rare.] 


A vacuum and an exorbitancy are mundicidinus evils. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 21. 


mundificant (mun-dif’i-kant), a. and n. [= 
Pg. mundificante = It. mondificante, «LL. mun- 
difican(t-)s, ppr. of mundificare, cleanse: see 
mundify.] I, a. Having the power to cleanse 
and heal; cleansing. 
II. ». A cleansing and healing ointment or 
plaster. Also mundifier. 
mundification (mun/‘di-fi-ka’shon), 2. [= F. 
mondification = Pg. mundificagdo = It. mondifi- 
cazione, < ML. mundificatio(n-), « LL. mundifi- 
care, pp. mundificatus, cleanse: see mundify. ] 
The act or operation of cleansing any body 
from dross or extraneous matter. 
The jnice both of the braunches and hearbe itself, a8 also 
of the root, is singular fur to scour the jaundice, and all 


things els which have need of clensing and mundtyication. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiv. 6. 


mundificativet (mun’di-fi-ka-tiv), a. and n. 
[= F. mondificatif = Sp. Pg. mundificativo = It. 
mondificativo, < ML. mundificativus, ¢« LL. mun- 
dificare, pp. mundificatus, cleanse: see mundi- 
Jy.) Same as mundificant. 

mundifier (mun‘di-fi-ér), n. 
cant, Rees. 

mundify (mun‘di-fi), v.; pret. and pp. mundi- 
pied, ppr. mundifying. [< F. mondifier = Sp. 

g. mundificar = It. mondificare, « LL. mundi- 
ficare, cleanse, ¢ L. mundus, clean, + facere, 
make.] J, trans. To cleanse; make clean; pu- 
rify. 


Same as mundifi- 


Here mercury, here hellebore, 
Old ulcers mundifying. 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, v. 


Whatever stains were theirs, Jet them reside 
In that pure place, and they were mundipied. 
Crabbe, Works, VIII. 132. 


II. intrans. To do something by way of 


cleansing. 
To cleanse and mundifie where need is. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxiii. 4. 


Or at least forces him, upon the ungrateful inconvenien- 
cy, to steer tothe next barber's shop, to new rig and awun- 
dijie. Country Gentleman's Vade-mecum (1699). (Nares.) 


mundil (mun‘dil), ». Same as mandil2. 
mundiumt, 7. [ML.: see mundi] In Anglo- 
Saxon law, protection. See the quotation. 
And the worst oppressions in consequence of the mun- 
dium [protection given by a noble or rich man to a poorer, 
for services to be rendered and assessments pe by the 
latter} led to the fear that a new serfdom might arise. 
English Gids (E. E, T, 8.), Int., p. cx. 
mundivagant (mun-div’a-gant),a. [(¢ L. mun- 
dus, the world (see mundane), + vagan(t-)s, ppr. 
of vagari, wander: see vagrant.) Wandering 
over the world. J. Philips. [Rare.] 
mundul (mun’dul),2. Same as mandil2, 
mundungot, mundungust (mun-dung’g6, -gus), 
n. (Cf. Sp. mondongo, paunch, tripes, black- 
pudding.] Tobacco made up into a black roll. 
With these mundungo’s, and a breath that smells 


Like standing pools in subterranean cells. 
Satyr against Hypocrites (1689). (Narea.) 


Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming scent. 
J. Philips, Splendid Shilling. 


munerary (mi’ne-ra-ri),a,  ((LL. munerarius, 
belonging to a gift, < L. munus (muner-), a gift: 
see muncrate.| Having the nature of a gift. 
Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

muneratet (mu’ne-rat), v. t. (¢ L. muneratus, 
pp. of munerare (> It. munerare), give, < munus 
(muner-), OL. moenus (moener-), & Service, of- 
fice, function, favor, gift, present, a public 
show: ef. munia, moenia, duties, service. Hence 
remunerate.] Same as remunerate. 

munerationt (mu-ne-ra’shon), x. [= It. mune- 
razione, < LL. muneratio(n-), a giving, « L. mu- 
nerare, pp. muneratus, give: see munerate. | 
Same as remuneration. 

munga (mung’gii),n. Same as bonnet-macaque. 

mungcorn (mung’k6rn), n. Same as mangcorn. 

mungeet, 7. See munjeet. 

mungo! (mung’go),n. [Perhaps< *mung, mong, 
mang, & mixture, as in mongcorn, mungcorn, 
But the termination, in this view, is not ex- 
plained. The early history is not known. Some 
conjecture that the word is due to a proper 
name, Mungo. This isa Se.name.] Artificial 
short-staple wool formed by tearing to pieces 
and disintegrating old oalen fabrics, as old 


clothes. The cloth made from it when mixed with a lit- 
tle fresh wool has a fine warm appearance, but from the 
shortness of the fiber is weak and tender. See shoddy. 


mungo? (mung’go), n. [Cf. NL. Mungos, the 
specific name of the plant: see Mungos.] An 


mungo 
East Indian plant, Ophiorhiza Mungos, whose 
roots are a reputed cure for snake-bites. See 
mongoos. 

mungofa (mun-go’ fii), n. 
of tortoise. 

The flesh of the gopher, or mungoa/a, as it is also called, 
is considered excellent eating. Encye. Brit., X. 780. 
mungoos,. See mongoos. 

Mungos (mung’gos), n. [NL.: see mongoos.] 
1. A genus of African viverrine quadrupeds of 
the subfamily Rhinogaline. The Mungos fas- 
ciatus is a common species.—2. [l.c.] Same as 
mongoos. 

mungrelt, ». and a. 
mongrel. 

munguba (mun-gé’bii),n. [Native name.] A 
stately species of silk-cotton tree, Bombax Mun- 
guba, found on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 

mungyt (mun’ji),@. ([Originobseure.] Dark; 
clouded; gloomy. 

Disperse this plague-distilling cloud, and clear 
My mungy soul into a glorious day. 
Quarles, Emblems, v_ 5. 

Munia (mi’ni-i), n. [NL.(Hodgson, 1836), from 
an KE. Ind. name.] An extensive genus of plo- 
ceine birds of India and islands eastward, as M. 
maja or M. malacca, in which genus the paddy- 
bird is placed by some authors. See Padda. 

municipal (mu-nis‘i-pal), a. [< F. municipal 
= Sp. Pg. municipal = It. municipale, « L. mu- 
nicipalis, of or belonging to a citizen or a free 
town, < municeps (municip-), a citizen, an in- 
habitant of a free town (> municipium, a free 
town, having the right of a Roman citizenship, 
but governed by its own laws), < munus, duty 
(see munerate), + cupere, take: see capable. | 
1. Of or pertaining to the local self-govern- 
ment or corporate government of a city or town. 

When the time comes for the ancient towns of England 
to reveal the treasures of their municipal records, much 


light must be thrown upon the election proceedings of the 
middle ages. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 422. 


2. Self-governing, as a free city. 


There are two distinct and opposite systems of adminis- 
tration, the municipal or self-governing, and the central- 
izing or bureaucratic. 

W. R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 48. 


3. Pertaining to the internal affairs of a state, 
kingdom, or nation, and its citizens: as, muni- 
cae law Subse see, below).— Municipal bor- 
See borough|, 2 (a).—Munici corporatio 
court judge, etc. See the nouhe = Manietra) law, ¢ 
rule of civil conduct, pres by the civil power ina 
state, respecting the intercourse of the state with its 
members and of its members with each other, as distin- 
guished from tnternational law, the law of nations, etc. 
In this phrase, derived from the Roman law, the word 
Aa so has no specific reference to modern municipal- 
ies. 


The municipal laws of this kingdom . . . are of a vast 
extent, and . . . include in their generality all those sev- 
eral laws which are allowed as the rule and direction of 
justice and judicial proceedings. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com. Law of Eng. 

I call it munict: law, in compliance with common 
speech; for, though strictly that expression denotes the 
particular customs of one single municipium or free town, 
yet it may with sufficient propriety be applied to any one 
state or nation which is governed by the same laws and 
customs, Blackstone, Com., Int., § 2. 

The term municipal (for local or provincial law] seemed 
to answer the purpose very well till it was taken by an 
English author of the first eminence to signify internal 
law in general, in contradistinction to international law 
and the eter’ law of nature. It might still be use 
in this sense, without scruple, in any other language. 
Bentham, Introd, to Morals and Legislation, xvii. 26, note, 


municipalisation, n. See municipalization. 

municipalism cans pe) n. [= F. mu- 
nicipalisme ; as municipal + -ism.] Systematic 
municipal government; the tendency to or pol- 
icy of government by municipalities. 

municipality (mi-nis-i-pal’i-ti), n.; pl. munici- 
palities (-tiz). [= F. municipalité = Sp. muni- 
cipalidad = Pg. municipalidade = It. municipa- 
lita; as municipal + -ity.) A town or city pos- 
sessed of corporate privileges of local self-gov- 
ernment; a community under municipal juris- 
diction. 

We have not relegated religion (like something we were 


ashamed to shew) to obscure municipalities or rustick vil- 
lages. Burke, Rev. in France, 


London claims the first place . . . as the greatest munt- 
cipality, asthe model on which .. . the other large towns 
of the country were allowed or charged to adjust their 
usages. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 486. 


municipalization (mi-nis‘i-pal-i-za’shon), n. 
[< municipal + -ize + -ation.] The act or pro- 
cess of converting (a community) into a munici- 
pality, of bringing it under municipal control, or 
of providing for it the eee of local self- 
government. Also spelled municipalisation, 


The gopher, a kind 


An obsolete spelling of 
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The proposal seems to aim at the munteipalisation of 
land, by placing the local authority in the position of 
ultimate landlord, Nineteenth Century, AVITT. 525. 


Such is the present position of affairs in Paris, and it 
certainly points in the direction of the munictpalisation 
of the bread trade. Lancet, No. 3465, p. 209. 


municipally (mi-nis’i-pal-i), adv. In a muni- 
cipal manner; as regards municipal rule. 
municipium (mu-ni-sip’i-um), 7.; pl. munici- 
pia (-€). ([L.: see municipal.) In ancient 
times, an Italian town with local rights of self- 
government and some of the privileges of Ro- 
man citizenship; later, a town-government 
similarly constituted, wherever situated. 
A colony was brought to it [the ancient Carnuntum]; it 
was made aamunicipiion ; andthe emperor Aurclius spent 


much of his time in this city. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. if 241. 


munifict (mii-nif’ik), a. [¢ It. munifico, ¢ L. 
munificus, bountiful, liberal, < munus, a pres- 
ent, + fucere, make.] Liberal; lavish. Black- 
lock, Hymn to Divine Love. 

munificatet (mi-nif’i-kat), 7.¢. [«L. munifica- 
tus, pp. of munificare, present, < munificus, pres- 
ent-making: see munifie.] To enrich. Cock- 
eram., 

munificence! (mi-nif’i-sens), mn. [¢ F. munifi- 
cence = Sp. Pg. munificencia = It. munificenza, 
munificensia, © L. munificentia, bountifulness: 
see munificent.) The quality or character of 
being munificent; a giving or bestowing with 

eat liberality or lavishness; bounty; liberal- 
ity. Also munificency.= Syn, Liberality, Generosity, 
etc. (see beneficence), bounteousness, bountifulness, 
munificence’t, ». [Irreg. ¢ L. muni-re, fortify 
(see muniment), + -ficentia, < facen(t-)s, ppr. of 
facere, make.] Fortification or strength; de- 
fense. Spenser, F. Q., U. x. 15. 

munificency (mii-nif’i-sen-si), ». Same as mu- 
nificencel, Sandys, Travailes, p. 72. 

munificent (mu-nif’i-sent), a. [= It. munifi- 
cente, < L. as if *munificen(t-)s, equiv. to muni- 
ficus, bountiful: see munific.] 1. Extremely 
liberal in giving or bestowing; very generous: 
as, a munificent benefactor or patron. 


Think it not enough to be liberal, but munificent. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., 1. 6, 


2. Characterized by great liberality or lavish 
generosity: as, a munificent gift. 
Essex felt this disappointment keenly, but found con- 
solation in the most munisicent and delicate liberality. 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
=8Syn. Bountiful, bounteous, princcly. See benesicence, 
munificently (mu-nif’i-sent-li), adv. In a mu- 
nificent mauner; with remarkable liberality or 
generosity. 
munifyt, v.¢. [Irreg. <¢ L. muni-re, fortify, + 
-fy.) To fortify. [Rare.] 
The king assails, the barons muni/fy'd. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, il. st. 84. 
muniment (mii’ni-ment), n. {Formerly also 
monyment and, rarely, miniment,; < OF. muni- 
ment = L. munimentum, a defense, ¢ munire, 
OL. moenire, furnish with walls, fortify, < moe- 
nia, menia, walls.] 1+. A fortification of any 
kind; a stronghold; a place of defense.— 2, 
Support; defense. 


The arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps. 
Shak., Uor., 4, 1. 122, 


We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue. 

Emerson, Conduct of Life. 
3. A document by which claims and rights are 
defended or maintained; a title-deed; a deed, 
charter, record, ete., especially such as belong 
to public bodies, or those in which national, 
manorial, or ecclesiastical rights and privileges 
are concerned, 

The privileges of London were recognized [at the time 
of the coronation of William the Conqueror] by a royal 
writ which still remains, the most venerable of its 2t722- 
ments, among the city's archives. 

J. &. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 553. 
4, Any article preserved or treasured as of spe- 
cial interest or value, as jewels, relics, ete. 
Upon a day as she him sate beside, 
By chance he certaine miniments forth drew 
Which yet with him as relickes did abide. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 6. 
Muniment-house, muniment-room, a house or room 
in cathedrals, colleges, collegiate churches, castles, or pub- 


lic buildings, purposely made for keeping deeds, charters, 
writings, ete. 


munion, 7. See munnion. 

munitet (mu-nit’), v.¢. [<L. munitus, pp. of mu- 
nire, OL. mocnire (> It. munire = Pg. F. munir, 
furnish with walls, fortify), < moenia, mania, 
walls,} To fortify; strengthen. 


mur 


Men muet beware that, in the procuring or muniting of 
religious unity, they do not dissolve and deface the laws 
of charity. : Bacon, Unity in Religion. 

Monasteries strongly munited against the incursions of 
robbers and pirata. andys, ‘lravailes, p. 64. 

munition (mii-nish’on),. [< F. munition = Sp. 
municion = Pg. municdo = It. muntrione, ¢ L. 
munitio(n-), a defending, a fortification, « mu- 
nitus, pp. of munire, defend: see munite.) 14. 
Fortification. 

Keep the munition, watch the way. Nahum ii. 1. 
2. Materials used in war for defense or for at- 
tack; war material; military stores of all kinds; 
ammunition; provisions: often in the plural. 

A very strong citadel at the west end, exceedingly well 


furnished with munition, wherein there are five hundred 
pieces of Ordinance. Coryat, Crudities, I. 97. 


His majesty might command all his subjects, at their 
charge, to provide and furnish such number of ships, with 
men, munition, and victuals, and for such time as he should 
think fit. Hallam. 


Torpedo-boats, iron-clads, and perfected weapons and 
munitions at the service of any government that has money 
to buy them. The Century, XX XVIII. 313. 
3. Figuratively, material for the carrying out 
of any enterprise. 

Pen, Cant. Your man of law 
And learn’d attorney has sent you a bag of munition, 
Pen, jun... . What is ‘t? 
Pen. Cant. Three hundred pieces. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 
munityt (mi‘ni-ti), n. [< OF. munite, for im- 
munite: see immunity.) Immunity; freedom; 
security. W. Montague, Devoute Essays, I. iv. 2. 
munjah (mun’jii), m Same as moonja. 
munjeet (mun-jet’),n. [Also mungeet; < Hind. 
manjit, ® drug used for dyeing red.) 1. An 
East Indian madder-plant, Rubia cordifolia, tak- 
ing to some extent the place of the common 
madder, and like the latter affording garancin. 
—2, The dyestuff obtained from its root. 
munjistin (mun-jis’tin), nm. [¢ munjeet (*mun- 
jifs]t) + -in2.] An orange coloring matter 
(CgH,O03) contained, together with purpurin, in 
munjeet or East Indian madder,. It is nearly 
related in composition to purpurin and alizarin. 
munna (mun’i). (Same as maunna.] Must 
not. [Scotch.] 
munnion (mun’yon), n. [Also munion; < F. 
moignon, &® blunt end or stump, as of an am- 
putated limb (= Sp. muffon, the stump of an 
amputated limb, = Pg. munhd@o, a trunnion of 
a gun, = It. mugnone, a carpenters’ munnion, 
moneone, & stump), < OF. moing (> Bret. mon, 
moun, ete.) = It. manco, maimed, ¢ L. mancua, 
maimed: see mank!, The F. moignon does not 
appear in the particular sense ‘munnion,’ the 

. form for which is meneau, OF. menel. Henee, 
by corruption, mullion, now the common form 
inarch. use. Monial?, muntin, and munting ap- 
pear to be other forms of the same word, due to 
some orig. misunderstanding.] 1. A mullion. 
[Obsolete or provincial.]—2. In ship-building: 
(a) A piece of carved work placed between the 
lights in a ship’s stern and quarter-galleries. 
(b) A piece placed vertically to divide the 
panels in framed bulkheads. 

mun-pins con pa) n. pl. [< ME. mompyns, 
mone-pins; € munl + pin.] Teeth. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng. ] 
Thy mone-pynnes bene lyche old yvory. 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 30. (Hallieell.) 
munst,”. (Cf. munt.] Theface. Bailey, 1731. 
muntt, 2. A Middle English form of mint?. 
muntin, munting (mun’tin, -ting), n. [See 
munnion.] The central vertical piece that di- 
vides the panels of a door. 
Muntingia (mun-tin’ji-ii), n. (NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after Abraham Munting, professor 
of botany at Groningen, who died about 1683.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous shrubs, of the polypet- 
alous order Tiliace@ and the tribe Jiliew, known 
its many-seeded berry. There is but one species, 

. Calabura, a native of tropical America, bearing white 

bramble-like flowers and fruit like cherries. Ita wood is 


used for staves, etc., its bark for cordage. 
and silkwood. ; 

muntjac, muntjack (munt’jak), n. [Java- 
nese.) A small deer of Java, Cerrulus muntjac, 
belonging to the subfamily Cerrulinee. The term 
is extended to the several species of the same genus. 
They are diminutive deer, resembling to some extent 
musk-deer and chevrotains. The male has small simple 
spiked antlers and Jong tusk-like canine teeth; the female 
is hornless and without tusks. These animals inhabit 
southern and eastern parts of Asia as well as some of the 
adjacent islands. Also written muntjak, mintjac. 

Muntz’s metal. See metal. 

mur! (mér), ». [A var. of mouse, ME. mous, mus, 
« AS. mis = L. mux (mur-), a mouse: see 
mouse.| A mouse. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


See calabur-tree 


mur 


mur}, ”. See mure}, 

mur’, murr}, 2. [Also murre; origin obscure. ] 
1+. A catarrh; a severe cold in the head and 
throat. 


With the pose, »ur, and such like rheumes. 


olland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 685. (Aneye. Dict.) 


Some gentlemanly humour, 
The murr, the headache, the catarrh, 
Chapman, Mons, D'Olive, if. 1. 


In sooth, madam, T have taken a murr, which makes my 
nose run most pathetically and unvulgarly. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, IL, iii. 2. 
2. An epizoétie disease, having some resem- 
blanee to smallpox, which atfeets cattle and 
sheep, and is said to have been transferred to 
man. Danglison, 
Murena (miu-ré’nii), nm. [NL., <¢ L. murena, 
murend, the murena, a fish (> It. Sp. Pg. mu- 
rena = F. murene, a kind of eel, the lamprey), 
€ Gir. urparva, a sea-ee), lamprey, a fem. form, ¢ 
pirpoc, ouipoc, a kind of sea-eel.] 1. The typical 
genus of Muraenide. The name has been indiscrimi- 
nately applicd to almost all the symbranchiate and true 
apodal fishes, but by suecessive limitations has become 
restricted to the European murry and closely related spe- 
Cics. 
2. {l.c.] A fish of this genus. 
murena, 
Murenesocidz(mi-ré-ne-sos’i-dé), 2. pl. [NI., 
€ Murwnesox (-exoc-) + -idia.) A family of en- 
chelvecephalous apodal fishes, exemplified by 
the genus Muranesor. They have a regular eel-like 
form, with pointed head. lateral nostrils and branchial 
apertures, xnd tongue not free. The family consists of a 
few tropical or subtropical sea-cels, 
Murenesocina(mii-ré’ne-s6-si/ni),a.pl. [NL., 
« Murwnesor (-csoc-) + -ina2,] In Giinther’s sys- 
tem, a group of Maranida platychiste: same as 
the family Mirancsoeide. 
Murznesox (mii-ré’ne-soks), n. [NL., « Mu- 
rena + Ksoxr.) The typical genus of Murane- 
socide, resembling Murana, but with the snout 
extended like a pike’s, whence the name. JM. 
cinerus, an East Indian species, attains a length 
of 5 or 6 feet. 
Murenide2 (mii-ré’ni-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Mu- 
rena + -idee.) A family of apodal fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Marana. (a) In Bonaparte’s sys- 
tem of classification, a family of Malacopterymi, cael 
all the Apodes as well as the Gymnott. (6) In Muller’s an 
Giinther’s systems, a family of physostomous fishes of elon- 
gate-cylindric or cestoid shape, with the vent far from the 
head, no ventral fins. vertical fins, if these cxist, confluent 
or separated by the tip of the tail, the sides of the upper jaw 
formed by the tooth-bearing maxilarics, the fore part by 
the intermaxillary (which is more or less coalescent with 
the vomer and cthmoid), and the shoulder-girdle not at- 
tached to the skull. It corresponds to the Apodes and 
Inomeri of recent systematists. (c) In Cope’s system, a 
family of Colocephali, with three or fewer opercular bones, 
no scapular arch, no glossuhyal, and no ossevus lateral 
branchihyals. 
murenoid (mi-ré’noid), a. and n. (¢ L. mu- 
rena + Gr. eidoc, form.) I, a. Pertaining to 
the Murenida, or having their characters. 
IT. 7. One of the Muranide. Sir J. Richard- 
SON. 
Murenoidids (mi-ré-noi’di-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Murwnoides + -ide.) A family of blenniiform 
fishes, typified by the genus Murenoides. Also 
ealled Niphidiontide. 
murage (mu‘raj), 2. [¢ F. murage (OF. muraige, 
a wall),< murer,wall: see murel,r. Cf. murager, 
murenger.) Money paid for keeping the walls 
of a town in repair. 
The grant of Murage by the sovereign for the privilege 
of fortifying the cities and repairing the walls. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., IT. 275. 
muragert, 7”. See murenger. 
muraillé (mii-ra-lya’), a. [F., walled, pp. of 
murailler, < muraille (= Pre muralh = Sp. mu- 
rallaz Pg. muralha =It. muraglia), awall,< naa, 
< L. murus, a wall: see murel.] In her., walled. 
Also murallé. 
mural (mii’ral), a. and. [¢ F. mural = Sp. 
Pg. mural = Tt. murale, ¢ L. muralis, belonging 
to a wall. <murus,a wall: see mure!.) J, a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to a wall. 
Disburden’d heaven rejoiced, and soon repair’d 
Her mural breach. Milton, P. L., vi. 879. 
2. Placed ona wall; of plants, trained on a wall. 


Where you desire mural fruit-trees should spread, gar- 
nish, and bear, cut smoothly off the next unbearing branch. 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, January. 


These paintings, 80 wonderfully preserved in this small 
provincial town | Pompeii], are even now among the best 
apecimens we possess of mural decoration. They excel 
the ornamentation of the Alhambra, as being more varied 
and more intellectual. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 370. 


3. Resembling a wall; perpendicular or steep: 
as, a mural strueture or formation.—4, In pa- 
thol., noting vesical caleuli when rugous and 


Also written 


Muranese (mii-ra-nés’ or -néz’), a. 


Murano glass. 
Muratorian (mt-ra-t6’ri-an), a. 


muray L A 
murchisonite (mér’chi-son-it), ». [Named after 


murder (mé¢r’der), n. 


murder (mér’dér), v. ¢. 
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covered with tubereles. Such ecaleuli are com- 
posed of oxalate of lime, and are also called 


milberry caleuli.— Mural arch, a wall or walled arch, 
pce exactly in the plane of the incridian for the fix- 
ng of a large quadrant, sextant, or other instrument 
to observe the meridian altitudes, etc., of the heavenly 
bodies. — Mural circle, an instrument which superseded 
the mural quadrant, and which has in its turn been su- 
perscded by the meridian- or transit-circle. It consists 
of an accurately divided circle, fastened to the face of a 
vertical wall with its plane in the plane of the meridian. 
It is furnished with a telescope and reading-microseopes, 
and is used to measure angular distances in the merid- 
ian, its principal use being to determine declinations of 
heavenly bodies. See transt-cirele.— Mural crown, a 
golden crown or circle of gold, indented and embattled, 
bestowed among the ancient Romans on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place and there lodged a 
standard.— Mural painting, a painting executed, espe- 
cially in distemper colurs, upon the wall of a building. — 
Mural quadrant, a large quadrant attached to a wall, 
formerly used for the same purposes as a mural circle. 
— Mural standards. sce standard.--Mural tower, in 
milit. arch., a tower strengthening a wall but not pro- 
jevtitig beyond it on the outside. G. 7. Clark, Archiol. 
nst. Jour., I. 102. 


II, ». A wall. 


Now is the mural down between the two neighbours. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 208. 


muraled (mi’rald), a. [< mural + -ed2.] Made 


into x» mural crown. 


Ardent to deck his brows with murald gold. 
J. Philips, Cerealia, 


murallé(mi-ral-a’),@a. Inher., sameas muraillé, 
murally (mu’ral-i). adr, 


In a form or arrange- 
ment resembling that of the stones in a wall. 


Murally divided spore-cells, 
E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. 138. 


[< Murano 
(see def.) + -ese.] Of or belonging to Murano, 
an island town near Venice, celebrated for its 
glass-manufactories. 

See glass, 

a [< Muratori 
(see def.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to L. A. 
Muratori (1672-1750), an Italian scholar.—wu- 


ratorian fragment (or canon), a list of the New Testa- 
ment writings, edited by Muraturi. It dates probably from 
the second century. 


The Muratorian fragment on the Canon must have been 
written abuut A. D. 170. Atheneum, No. 8232, p. 447. 


(mii’ra), m. Same as moray. 


Sir Roderick I. Murchison (1792-1871), a British 
geologist.] A mineral, a flesh-red variety of 
orthoclase or potash feldspar, occurring in the 
New Red Sandstone near Exeter, England. It 
shows brilliant golden-yellow reflections in a 
certain direction. 
{Also and more orig. 
murther (now nearly obsolete); <« ME. morder, 
mordre, morther, morthre, ¢ AS. morthor, mor- 
thur, murder, torment, deadly injury, mortal 
sin, great wickedness (= Goth. maurthr, mur- 
jon) Mi murdrum, OF. mortre, F. meurtre, 
murder, homicide); with formative -or, ¢ morth, 
death, murder, homicide, destruction, mortal 
sin (>) ME. murth, slaughter, destruction: see 
murth), = OS. morth = OF ries. morth, mord = D. 
moord = MLG. LG. mort = OHG. mord, MHG. 
mort, G. mord = Ieel. mordh = Sw. Dan. mord, 
murder, = L. mor(t-)s, death, = Lith. smer- 
tis, death, akin to Gr. 3poréc, mortal, W. marw 
= Bret. marv, death, L. mori, die (> mortuus, 
dead), Skt. Y mur, die: see mort), mort2, mor- 
tal, ete., immortal, ambrosia, amrita, ete.] 1. 
Homicide with malice aforethought; as legal- 
lv defined, the unlawful killing of a human 
being, by a glint of sound mind, by an act 
causing death within a year and a day there- 
after, with premeditated malice. 
What form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul merder? 

That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 

Of those ctfects for which I did the murder, 


My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 3. 62. 


The name of murder (as a crime) was anciently applied 
only to the secret killing of another; . . . and it was de- 
fined, homicidium quod nullo vidente, nullo sciente, clam 
perpetratur. stone, Com., IV. xiv. 


2+. Slaughter; destruction.— murder. 
See agrarian.— Murder will out, the crime of murder 
is not to be hid; something is or will be disclosed which 
was meant to be kept concealed.—§Statute of mur- 
ders, an English statute of 1512 for the punishment of 
murder, 

[Also and more orig. 
murther; < ME, murdren, mordren, murtheren, 
morthren, © AS. myrthrian, in comp. for-myr- 
thrian, of-myrthrian; ef. OF ries. morthia, mor- 
dia = D. moorden = OHG. murdjan, MHG. mir- 
den, morden, mordcn,G.er-morden = Icel. myrdha 


murderer (mér’dér-ér), 7. 


murdering-piecet (mér’ dér-ing-pés), 2. 


murdermentt (mér’dér-ment), ». 


murderous (mér’dér-us), a. 


murdress (mér‘dres), 7. 


mure!t (mir), n. 


mure 


= Sw. morda = Dan. myrde = Goth. maurthrjan, 
murder; from the simpler form of the noun 
(OS. morth = OF ries. morth, ete.): see murder, 
n.) 14. To kill; slay in or as in battle. 

Mani of here migthi men [were] murdred to dethe; 

therfor the quen was carful. 

Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2860. 
2. To kill (a human being) with premeditated 
malice; killeriminally. See murder, n.,1.—3. 
To kill or slaughter in an inhuman or barba- 
rous Manner, 
Calling death banishment, 
Thou cutt’st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smilest upon the stroke that murders me. 
Shak., RB. and J., iii. 3. 23. 
4. To destroy; put an end to. 
Canst thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then begin again, and stop again? 
Shak., Rich. TIT., tif. 5. 2. 
5. To abuse or violate grossly; mar by bad 
execution, pronunciation, representation, ete.: 
as, to murdcr the queen’s English; the actor 
murdered the part he had to play.— Murdering 
bird or murde pie, the shrike or butcher-bird. Also 
culled nine-murder.=S8yn, 3. Slay, Despatch, etc. See 
[Also and more 
orig. murtherer; © ME. mordrere, mortherer,; ¢ 
murder + -erl,] 1. A person who commits 
murder. 

In that Yle is no Thief, ne Mordrere, ne comoun Woman, 
ne pore beggere, ne nevere was man slayn in that Contree. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 292. 
2+. Some destructive piece of ordnance. One 
kind thus named was usually placed, on shipboard, at the 
bulkheads of the furecastle, half-deck, and steerage, and 
used to prevent an enemy from boarding. Also murdering- 
piece. 

But we, hauing a Murtherer in the round house, kept the 
Larbord side clecre, whilst our men with the other Ord- 
nance and Musqucets playd vpon their ships. 

John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 

Mr. Vines landed his goods at Machias, and there set up 


a sinall wigwam, and left five men and two murderers to 
defend it. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 152. 


=Syn. 1. Manslayer, cutthroat, assassin, thug. See kdi1, 
t 


v. 
murderess (inér’dér-es), nm. [Also murdress ; ¢ 


murder + -ess.] Afemale who commits murder. 


Hast thou no end, 0 fate, of my affliction? 
Was I ordain'd to be a common murdress? 
Fletcher, Wife fur » Month, v. 1 


lt. 
Same as murdercr, 2. 
O my dear Gertrude, this, 
Like to a murdering-yece, in many places 


Gives me supertiuous death. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 95. 


A father’s curses hit far off, and kill too; 

And, like a murdering-piece, aim not at one, 

But all that stand within the dangerous level. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 2. 

2. pl. Bits of old iron, nails, ete., with which a 
gun was loaded tosweep the decks of an enemy’s 
ship. Also murdering-shot. Batley, 1731. 
[< murder + 
-ment,) Murder. 


To her came message of the murderment. . Fairfax. 


[Formerly also 
murtherous; < murder + -ous.] 1. Of the na- 
ture of murder; pertaining to or involved in 
murder: as, a murderous act. 

Since her British Arthur's blood 


By Mordred's murtherous hand was mingled with her flood. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 184. 
If she has deform'd this earthly Life 
With murd'rous Rapine and seditious Strife, . . . 
In everlasting Darkness must she lie? 
; Prior, Solomon, iii 
2. Guilty of murder; delighting in murder. 


Enforced to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murderous king 
Were dead who sought his life. 
Milton, P. R., il 76. 


3. Characterized by murder or bloody cruelty. 


Upon thy eye-balls murderous tyranny 
Sits in grim majesty, to fright the world. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VLI., fii. 2. 49. 


4. Very brutal, cruel, or destructive. =8yn, San- 
guinary, bloodthirsty, blood-guilty, fell, savage. 


murderously (mér’dér-us-li), adv. Ina murder- 


ous or bloody manner. 

[< OF. murdriere, F. 
meurtriére, a loophole.}] 1. Amurderess.— 2. In 
old jort., a battlement with interstices or loop- 
holes for firing through. 

[< F. mur = Sp. Pg. It. muro 
= AS. mir = OS. mitra = OFries. mire = D. 
muur = MLG. mire = OHG. mira, muri, MHG. 
mire, miure, G. mauer = Icel, murr = Sw. Dan. 
mur = Ir. mur, a wall, < L. murus, OL. moerus, 
motros, a wall.} 1. A wall. 


mureé 


Oh had God made vs man-like like our mind, 
Wed not be here fenc’d in a mure of armes, 
But ha’ been present at these sea alarmes. 


T. Heywood, If you Know not Me, fi. 


The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure that should confine it {n 
8o thin that life looks through, and will break out. 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 119. 


[< ME. muren (= D. MLG. 
muren = OHG. miron, MHG. mien, miuren, G. 
mauern = Icel. mira = Sw. mura = Dan. mure 
= Sp. Pg. murar = It. murare), « F. murer, < 
ML. murare, wall, wall in, < L. murus, a wall: 
see murel,n. Cf. immure.] Toinclose in walls; 


2. Same as murage. 
mure!+ (miir), v. ¢. 


wall; immure; close up. 


And he had let muren alle the Mountayne aboute with 
ndeville, Travels, p. 278. 


a strong Walle and a fair. Ma 


He tooke a muzzel strong 
Of surest yron, made with many a lincke, 


Therewith he mured up his mouth ett 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. xii. 84. 


mure? (miir), a. 
demure, q. v.; otherwise < OF. meur, ripe, soft, 
mellow, also discreet, staid, ¢ L. maturus, ripe, 
mature: see mature.] Soft; meek; demure. 
Hallieell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thou art clennes, both mylde & mure. 
Political Poema, etc. (od. Furnivall), p. 107. 
mure? (miir), 7. ¢.; pret. and pp. mured, ppr. 
muring. (Origin obseure.] To squeeze. 
well, [Prov. 


ng. } 
mure? (mir), 7. rot. mure3, v0.) Husks or chaff 


of fruit after it has been pressed. Halliwell. 
(North. Eng. ] 

murena, ». See Murena. 

murengert (mi’ren-jér), n. Agee muringer, 
morenger (1); «ME. murager,< OF. muragier (?), 
an officer in onatee of town walls, receiving the 
murage or toll for 


ic n, cf. messenger, F eape bak porringer, etc.] 
An officer appointed to superintend the keep- 
ing of the town walls in repair and to receive 
a certain toll (murage) for that purpose. 


A nominal appointment to the office of Murenger still 
takes pace annually [at Oswestry], though the active du- 
ties of the office have long ceased. 

Municip. Corp, Report, 1885, p. 2827. 

The charter of Henry VII. provides that the mayor and 
citizens [of Chester] “may yearly choose from among the 
citizens of the aforesaid city two citizens to be overseers 
of the walls of the aforesaid city, called Muragers, . . 
and that they shall yearly overlook and repair the walls of 
the aforesaid city.” Municip. Corp. Report, 1835, p. 2622. 


Mures (mii’réz), n. pl. ([NL., pl. of L. mus 
(mur-), mouse: see Aus, mouse.] The Old World 
Murine as distinguished from the American Sig- 
modontes by having the molar cusps in series of 
threes across the teeth. There are many gen- 
era. The group is only a section of a subfamily 
of Muride. 

murex (mi’reks),». ([NL.,<L. murex, the pur- 
ple-fish.] 1. [cap.] Thetypical genusof Murici- 


de. The apertare of the shell is rounded, the canal is long 
and s ht, and the outer 
sarface of the shell is inter- 
rupted by numerous varices 
or spines, at least three to a 
whorl. The most remarka- 
ble forms of these shells are 
from tropical seas. The ani- 
mals are highly rapaciou 
and some of them do grea 
damage to oyster-beds, as 
the European #. erinaceua. 
The celebrated pe dye of 
the ancients was chiefly fur- - 
nished by the animals of two 
species of the genus Murez, 
M. trunculus and M. branda- 
ris, the dye being secreted by 
a special gland, called the 
“‘purpurigenous gland,” of 
the an . The amount gse- 
creted being very small, the 
number of animals sacrificed 
to secure it was correspond- 
ingly large, and the cost 
therefore great. Hence its 
use was confined to the 
wealthy, or reserved for sa- 
cred or regal purposes. Ite 
manufacture seems to have 
expired after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 
2. A species of this genus.—3. Pl. murexes or 
murices (-rek-sez, -ri-86z). <A caltrop. 

murexan (mii’rek-san),». [(< L. murer + -an.] 
The purpuric acid of Prout (C4H3.NH9.N20s). 
It is a product of the decomposition of murex- 
ide. 

murexide (mii’rek-sid or -sid), ». ([< L. murez, 
the purple-fish, + -ide2.] The p urate of 
ammonia of Prout (probably Cg gQ%)-. It 
crystallizes in four-sided prisms, two faces of which reflect 
a green metallic luster, e crystals are transparent, and 


Murex tennuispina. 


(< ME. mure ; by apheresis for 


alli- 


repairs, < murage, toll for 
repairing walls: see murage. For the epenthet- 


- Inuricated (mii’ri-ka-ted), a. 


3901 


by transmitted light are of a garnet-red color. 


a brownish-red powder, and is soluble in caustic potast 


1 
the solution having a beautiful purple color. In 1855 and 
1856 this substance was largely used as a dye for produ- 
cing pinks, purplea, and reds, but the introduction of ani- 


line colors put an end to its use, 
murgeon (mér’jon), n. 


mace; also, & grotesque posturing. 


Prelacy is like the great golden image in the plain of 
ednego 
were borne out in refusing to bow down and worship, so 
. make murgeons, or 
jennyfiections, as they ca’ them, in the house of the prel- 


Dura, and . a8 Shadrach, Meshach, and Ab 


neither shall Cuddy Headrigg . . 


ates and curates. Scott, Old Mortality, vil. 
2. A murmur; a muttering or grumbling. 
muriacite (mi’ri-a-sit), n. [< 


L. muria, brine, + -c- + -ite®. Cf. muriatic.] 


Native anhydrous calcium sulphate, or anhy- 


drite. See anhydrite. 

muriate (mi’ri-at), n. [= F. muriate = Sp. 
Pg. It. muriato, < NL. muriatum, ¢ L. muria, 
brine.}] Same as chlorid1.—Muriate of ammonia. 


Same as sal ammoniac (which see, under ammoniac).— 


Murilate of copper. Same as atacamite. 
muriate (mii’ri-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. muriated, 
ppr. muriating. [<L. muria, brine, 3 -ate2,| To 
put into brine. 
Early fruits of some plants, when mzriated or pickled, 
are justly esteemed. Evelyn, Acetaria, § 12. 
muriatic (mi-ri-at’/ik), a. (=F. muriatique = 
Sp. muridtico = Pg. It. muriatico, < L. muriati- 
cus, pickled, < murta, brine: see muriate.] Hav- 
ing the nature of brine or salt water; pertain- 
ing to or obtained from brine or sea-salt.— Muri- 


atic acid, the commercial name of hydrochloric acid. See 
hydrochloric. 


muriatiferous (mi’ri-a-tif’e-rus), a. [< muri- 
ate + L. ferre = E. bearl.J: Producing muri- 
atic substances or salt. 

muricate (mi‘ri-kat),a. [< L. muricatus, 
pointed, < murer (muric-), a pointed rock, a 
spire.} Formed with sharp 
points; full of sharp spines 
or prickles. Specifically — (a) In 
bot., rough with short and firm ex- 
crescences: distinguished from echi- 
nate, or spiny, by having the ele- 
vations more scattered, lower, and 
less acute. (b) In entom., armed 


with thick, sharp, but not close-set 
pointed elevations. 


Same as muricate. le 
muricatohispid (mi-ri-ka-to- Sis nuricutater 
his’pid), a. (< L. muricatus, 
ointed (see muricate), + hispidus, hispid.] In 
vt., covered with short, sharp points and rigid 
hairs or bristles. 
Muricea (mii-ris’6-%),n. pl. [NL.,< Murex (Mu- 
ric-) +-ea.] Same as Muricide. 
murices, 7. Latin plural of murez. 
Muricids (mi-ris’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Murer 
(Muric-) + -ide.] <A large family of marine 
stropodous mollusks, typified by the genus 
urex, to which different limits have been 
assigned. Within even its most restricted extent, the 
family includes very diversiform shells. The animal has a 
broad foot of moderate length, a long siphon, eyes at the 
external base of the tentacles, a large purpurigenous 
gland and teeth of the radula triserial, the median broad 
and generally prismatic and tridentate and with smaller 
accessory dentictes, the lateral acutely unicuspid and ver- 
satile. 1e shell has the anterior canal straight, the 
columellar lip smooth and reflected. The operculum is 
corneous, and with a subapical or lateral nucleus, The 
typical species have varices in varying number, but gen- 
erally three toa whorl. The shells are numerous in io i 
cal seas, and some aberrant members of the family in- 
habit cold waters of both hemispheres. The family is 
gone) subdivided into two subfamilies, Muricine and 
urpurine. Also Muricea. See cut under Murex. 


muriciform (mi’ri-si-férm), a. [¢ I. murexr 
(muric-), the purple-fish, + forma,form.] Re- 
sembling a murex or one of the Muricide in 
form. 

muricine (mi’ri-sin),a. [«< L. murex (muric-), 
the purple-fish, + -inel.] Of or pertaining to 
the Muricid@ ; like a murex. 

muricitet (mii’ri-sit), ». [« Murex (Muric-) + 
-ite2,]_ A fossil murex, or a fossil shell resem- 
bling that of a murex. 

muricoid (mi’ri-koid), a. [< L. murex (muric-), 
the purple-fish, + Gr. eldoc¢, form.] Muriciform; 


resembling a murex.—Muricoid operculum, an 
operculum having a subapical nucleus, 


muriculate (mi-rik’u-lat), a. [< NL. *muricu- 
latus, dim. of L. muricatus, pointed: see muri- 
cate.) In bot., minutely muricate. 

Murids (mii’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Afus(Mur-) + 
-ide.] A family of quadrupeds of the order Ro- 
dentia or Glires, typified by the genus Mus. It is 


i Bae the largest family of rodents, and is of world-wide 
distribution. They have 2 f{ucisors and 3 molars above 


It forms 


[Formerly morgeoun ; 
cf. F. morgue, a wry face, morguer, make a wry 
face: see morguel.] 1, A wry mouth; a gri- 


. muriacite ; ¢ 


muriform? (mi’ri-férm), a. 


Murins (mi-ri’n 


murine 


muringert, %. 
muriont, #. 
murk!, mirk (mérk), a. [Also dial. mark ; < ME. 


murk!, mirk (mérk), n. 


murk 


and below on each side (with some rare exceptions). The 
molars are rooted or rootless, and either tuberculate or fiat- 
topped and with angular cnamel-folds, The external char- 


Cranial Characters of a Leading Type of AMfuride. 
Skull of a Murine (Was rittus): a, upUGr view; 46, under view; 
c,¢, side views of skull and lower jaw. 


acters are very variable, but the pollex is always reduced 
or rudimentary, and the tail is generally long and scaly. 
There are many genera, which are grouped in 10 sub- 
families — Sminthine, Hydromyine, Platacanthomyine, 
Gerbilline, Phlaomyina, Dendromyna, Cricetine, Murt- 
nee, Arvicoing, and Stphnetne. Sec cuts under Arvicola, 
hamster, lemming, beaver-ral, mouse, muskrat, Nesokia. 


muridet (mia’rid or -rid),. [= F. muride; as L. 
muria, brine, + -ide2.] Bromine: so called be- 
cause it is an ingredient of sea-water. 

muriform! (mi’ri-férm), a. [= F. muriforme, 
< L. murus, wall, + for- 
ma, form.] In bot., re- 
sembling the arrange- 
ment of the bricks in 
the walls of a house: ap- 
plied tothe cellular tissue 
constituting the medul- 
lary rays in plants, the 
epidermis of the leaves 
of grasses, ete. 

The acicular or colourless spore-type is of a distinct and 
higher series than the muriform or coloured. 
uckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. 272. 

[< L. mus (mur-), @ 

mouse, + forma, form.] Mouse-like or murine 

in form; myomorphic. 

a, n. pl. [NL., ¢ Afus (Mur-) 

+ -ine.] The largest and typical subfamily of 

Muride, represented by the genus Mus and 

closely related genera. They fall into two sections, 

Murer and ie; epetbleet of the Old and the New World re- 

cei ag £ he genera of Mures are— Mus, Pelomys, Echi- 

nothriz, Uromys, Hapalotia, Acomys, Nesomya, and Bra- 

pela enlas ; of Ngmodontes — Brymemys, Holochtlus, Hes- 

peromys, Ochetodon, Reithrodon, Sigmodon, and Neotoma. 
ee a.andn. ([< L. murinus, of a 

mouse, < mugs (mur-) = Gr. pico = E. mouse: see 

mouse.| I, a. Muriform or myomorphic in gen- 

eral; resembling a mouse or a rat; specifically, 

of or pertaining to the family Murida or the 

subfamily Murine. 

TI, »~. A mouse or & rat. 
See murenger. 
An obsolete form of morson!, 


Muriform Epidermis of the 
Grass- 


Superior Face of a 
ea e 


mirke, merke, < AS. mirce, dark, gloomy, evil, 
= OS. mirki = Icel. myrkr = Sw. Dan. mork, 
dark. Cf. OBulg. mrakti = Serv. mrak = Pol. 
mrok == Russ. mrakt, darkness; Gr. ayodAyéc¢, in 
the phrase vuxrdg ayoAydéc, ‘the darkness of 
night.”] Dark; obseure; gloomy. 
Such myster saying me seemeth to mirke. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
It fell about the Martinmas, 


When nights are lang and mirk. 
The Wife of Usher's Well (Child’s Ballads, I. 215). 


The chimes peal muffled with sea-mists mirk. 
Lowell, The Elack Preacher. 
(< ME. mirke, merke. 
< AS. mirce, myrce (= Icel. myrkr, also mjorkri, 
= Sw. morker = Dan. morke), darkness, gloom, 
< mirce, dark: see murk1, a.] Gloom; dances 
The neght drow negh anon vppon this, 


And the mone in the »merke mightely shone. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), I. 8196. 


Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench’d his slee 


lamp. 
Shak., All's 


yell, if. 1. 166, 


murk 


The soothing lapse of morn to mrrk. 
Emerson, The Celestial Love. 
murk!, mirk (mérk), r.t. [( ME. merken, mirken 
(= Icel. myrkna), darken; < murkl, a.J To 
darken. Palsgrave. 
murk? (mérk), 7. (Cf. marc?.] Refuse or husks 
of fruit after the juice has been expressed; 
marc. 
murkily, mirkily (mér’ki-li), adr. In a murky 
manner; darkly; gloomily. 
murkiness, mirkiness (mér’ki-nes), n. The 
state of being murky; darkness; gloominess; 
gloom. 
As if within that murkiness of mind 
Work’'d feelings fearful, and yet undefined. 
n, Corsair, i. 9. 
murklinst (mérk’linz), adv. [¢ murk! + -lins for 
-lings: see -ling?.] In the dark. Bailey, 1731. 
murknesst, mirknesst (mérk’nes), n. [< ME. 
mirknes, myrknes, merkenes; € murkl, a., + 
-ness.) Darkness. 
For in myrknes of unknawyng thai gang, 


Withouten lyght of understandyng. 
Hampole, Prick of Conscience, L 198. 


In hell sall neuer myrknes be myssande, 
The myrknes thus name I for nighte. 
York Plays, p. 7. 
murksomet, mirksomet (mérk’sum), a. [< 
murk1 + -some.) Darksome. 
Through mtrkesome aire her ready way she makes. 
Spenser, F. Q., L v. 28. 
murksomenesst, mirksomenesst (mérk ’ sum- 
nes), ». The state of being murksome; dark- 
ness. Bp. Mountaqu, Appeal to Cesar, viii. 
murky!, mirky (mér’ki), a. [< murkl + -y1. 
The older adj. is murkl,] Dark; obscure; 
gloomy. 
The murkiest den, 
The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 


Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 25. 


murky? (mér’ki), ». A variety of harpsichord- 
music in which the bass is in broken octaves. 

murlin, murlan (mur‘lin, -lan), ». A round 
narrow-mouthed basket. ([Scotch.] 

murlins (mér’linz), x. (Origin obscure.] Bad- 
derlocks, Alaria esculenta. Bec Alaria and bad- 
derlocks. ([TIreland.] 

murmur (mér’mér), n. [< ME. murmur, < OF. 
murmure, F. murmure = Pr. murmur, murmurt 
= Pg. murmur = It. mormure; cf. Sp. Pg. mur- 
murto, mormorco = It. mormorio, <« L. murmur, a 
murmur, humming, muttering, roaring, growl- 
ing, rushing, etc., an imitative word (ef. 
Hind. murmur, a crackling, crunching), a re- 
duplication of the syllable *mur, ef. L. mu, Gr. 
Hv, @ sound made with closed lips, E. mum}, 
ete. Cf. murmur, v.] 1. A low sound contin- 
ued or continuously repeated, as that of a 
stream running in a stony channel, of a num- 
ber of persons talking indistinctly in low tones, 
and the like; a low and confused or indistinet 
sound; a hum. 

In that Vale heren men often tyme grete Tempestes and 


Thondres and grete Murmures and Noyses, aile dayes and 
nyghtes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 281. 


The current that with gentle murmur glides. 
Shak., T. G. of V., if. 7. 25. 


The still murmur of the honey-bee. 
Keats, To My Brother George. 


2. A muttered complaint or protest; the ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction in a low muttering 
voice; hence, any expression of complaint or 
diseontent. 


Murmur also ts oft among servants and grutchen when 
hir soveraines bidden hem do leful thinges. 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


Palomydon, the proud kyng, prise of the Grekes, 
Made murmur full mekyll in the mene ha 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7196. 


Some discontents there are, some idle murmurs. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 


3. In med., any one of various sounds, normal 
and pathological, heard in auscultation.—Oar- 
diac murmur, an adventitious or abnormal sound heard 
in auscultation of the heart.— cardiac mur- 
murs, murmurs produced by the blood while moving for- 
ward, as in stenosis of any orifice. — Dynamic murmurs. 
See dynamic.— Flint’s murmur, a murmur resembling 
that of mitral stenosis as developed in cases of aortic re- 
gurgitation in which there is no mitral stenosis.— Nor- 
mal vesicular murmur, the respiratory sounds of 
health, including the inspiratory and expiratory divisions. 
— Regurgitant cardiac murmurs, murmurs produced 
by the blood as it rushes back past a leaky valve.—Res- 
piratory murmur, the sound of the breathing as heard 
n auscuitating the chest. Also called respiration, 
murmur (mér’mér), v. [< ME. murmuren, < 
OF, (and F.) murmurer = Sp. murmurar, mor- 
murar = Pg. murmurar = It. mormorare, mur- 


murare = OHG. murmuron, murmulon, MHG. 
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G. murmeln, « L. murmurare, murmur, mutter, 
= Gr. popurpeey, later prpurpey, roar as the ocean 
or rushing water: see murmur,n. Cf. ML. mur- 
rare, D. morren = MHG. G. murren = Icel. murra 
= Sw. morra = Dan. murre, murmur.) JI, in- 
trans. 1. To make a low continuous noise, like 
the sound of rushing water or of the wind among 
trees, or like the hum of bees. 
They murmured as doth a swarm of been. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L. 196. 


The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. Shak., Lear, iv. 6. 20. 


J, drawn near, 
The murmuring of her gentle voice could hear, 
As waking one hears music in the morn. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, L. 299. 
2. To utter words indistinctly; mutter.—3. 
To grumble; complain; utter complaints in 
a low, muttering voice; hence, in general, to 
express complaint or discontent: with at or 
against. 
The Jews then murmured at him. John vi. 41. 
Since our disappointment at Guiaquil, Capt. Davis's Men 
murmured against Captain Swan, and did not willingly 
give him any Provision, because he was not so forward to 
go thither as Capt. Davis. Dampter, Voyages, I. 160. 
=§ 8. To repine, whimper. 
ci trans. To utter indistinctly; say in a 
low indistinct voice; mutter. 
I... heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fi. 8. 61. 
Though his old complaints he »urmured still, 
He scarcely thought his life so lost and ill. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 156. 
murmurationt (mér-mé-ra’shon), n. [< ME. 
murmuracioun, < OF. murmuracion, F. murmu- 
ration = Sp. murmuracion, mormuracion = Pg. 
murmuracgdo = It. mormorazione, murmurazione, 
< L. murmuratio(n-), @ murmuring, « murmu- 
rare, pp. murmuratus, murmur: see murmur, v.] 
1. Murmuring; discontent; grumbling. 
After bakbityng cometh grucchyng or murmuracioun. 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 
2. In falconry, a gathering of starlings. 
murmurer (mér’mér-ér), ». One who murmurs ; 
one who complains sullenly; a grumbler. 
murm (mér’mér-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
murmur, v.) A continuous murmur; a low 
confused noise. 
As when you hear the murmuring of a throng. 
Drayton, David and Goliath. 
murmuring (mér’mér-ing), p. a. 1. Making 
or consisting in a low continuous noise. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 
Wordsworth, Three Years She Grew. 
2. Uttering complaints in a low voice or sullen 
manner; grumbling; complaining: as, a person 
of a murmuring disposition. 
murm ly (mér’mér-ing-li), adv. With mur- 
murs; with complaints. 
murmurish (mér’mér-ish), a. (<€ murmur + 
-ish1.] In pathol., resembling a murmur; of 
the nature of a murmur. See murmur, n., 3. 
Lancet, No. 3411, p. 78. 
murmurous (mér’mér-us), a. [< OF. murmuros, 
murmurous = Pg. murmuroso = It. mormoroso, ¢ 
ML. murmurosus, full of murmurs, ¢ L. murmur, 
murmur: see murmur, n.] 1. Abounding in 
murmurs or indistinct sounds; murmuring. 
It was a sleepy nook by day, where it is now all life and 


vigilance ; it was dark and still at noon, where it is now 
bright and murmurous. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 148. 


And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 
Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
2. Exciting murmur or complaint. 
Round his swoln heart the murmurous fury rolls. 
Pope, Odyssey, xx. 19. 
3. Expressing itself in murmurs. 


The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and peoples 
Swept in on every gale. 
Whiltier, In Remembrance of Joseph Sturge. 
murmurously (mér’mér-us-li), adv. With a low 
monotonous sound; with murmurs. 
murnivalt (mér’ni-val), ». [Also mournival, 
mournifal; < OF. mornifle, “a trick at cards, 
also a cuff or pash on the lips” (Cotgrave), still 
used in the latter sense; origin unknown.] 1. 
In the card-game of gleek, four cards of a sort. 
A murnical is either all the aces, the four kings, queens, 
or knaves, and a gleek is three of any of the aforesaid. 
Compleat Gamester (1680), p. 68 (Nares.) 
‘2. Hence, any set of four; four. 
Cen. Let a protest go out against him. 


Mirth. A mournival of protests, or a gleek at least. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


murre 


murphy (mér’fi), .; pl. murphics (-fiz). [So 

ealled from the Irish surname Murphy; appar. 
in allusion to the fact that the potato is the 
staple article of food among the Irish—it is 
called the ‘“‘Irish potato” in distinction from 
the sweet potato.) <A potato. [Collog.] 

You come along down to Sally Harrowell's; that’s our 
school-house tuck-shop — she bakes such stunning mur- 
phies, we')l have a penn’orth each for tea. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 6. 

murr!, 7. See mur. 

murr? (mér), v. i. ([Imitative; ef. purr.] To 
purrasacat. Hogg. ([Scotch.] 

murra (mur’i),n. (L., less prop. murrha, myr- 
rha; in Gr. poppia or poppia, also poppivy, a ma- 
terial first brought to Rome by Pompey, 61 
B.C.; appar. the name, like the thing, was of 
Asiatic origin.] In Rom. antig., an ornamental 
stone of which vases, cups, and other orna- 
mental articles were made. This material and the 
various things made from it are mentioned by several 
Greek and Latin authors, but Pliny is the only one who 
has attempted any detailed description of it. Unfortu- 
nately his accounts are so vague that the material can- 
not be positively identified, nor has anything been found 
in the excavations at Rome which is certainly known to 
be the ancient murra. In the opinion of the best authori- 
ties, however, it was fluor-spar, for of the known materials 
this is the only one found in abundance which has the pe- 
culiar coloration indicated by Pliny. The principal ob- 
jection to this theory is that no fragments of fluor-spar 
vases have been found in Rome or its vicinity. Vessels of 
murra were at one time considered by the ans as of 
inestimable value. 


murrain (mur’an), x. and a. [Formerly also 
murren; «ME. murrin, morrein, < ME. moreyne, 
moryn, < OF. morine = Sp. morriiia = Pg. mor- 
rinha = It. moria, sickness among cattle, < L. 
mori, die: see mortl.] J, n. A disease affecting 
domestic animals, especially cattle; a cattle- 
plague or epizoétic disease of any kind ; in & 
more limited sense, the same as foot-and-mouth 
disease (which see, under foot). 
For til snoreyne mete with ous ich may hit wel a-vowe, 
Ne wot no wight, as ich wene what is ynowh to mene. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 226. 
This plague of murrein continued twenty-eight yeare ere 


it ended, and was the first rot that euer was in England. 
Stow, Edw. I., an. 1257. 


Murrain take you, a murrain to or on you, ctc., plague 
take you; plague upon you. 
A murrain on your monster! Shak., Tempest, ifi. 2. 88. 
II, a. Affected with murrain. 


The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock. 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 97. 


murrainlyt (mur’an-li),adv. [Also murrenly; < 


murrain +-ly2.] Excessively; plaguily. Daries. 
And ye'ad bene there, cham sure yould murrenly ha 
wondred. Bp. Sull, Gammer Gurton's Needle, fii. 2. 
murray (mur’a), n. Same as moray. 
Murraya (mur’a-i),n. [NL. (Linneeus, 1771) 
named after J. A. Murray, a Swedish botanist. 
A genus of dicotyledonous trees of the poly- 
etalous order Rutacee and the tribe Aurantica, 
own by its pinnate leaves, linear awl-shaped 
filaments, and imbricate petals. Four species are 
known, of tropical Asia and the islands as far as Austra- 
lia, very small summer-flow ering trees with dotted leaves, 
small oblong berries, and fragrant white flowers resem- 
biing orange-blossoms. MM. exotica has been called Chinese 
box, and its large variety (sometimes regarded as a species, 
M. Sumatrana) Sumatra orange. The species is valuable 
for its perfume, and yields a bitter extract, murrayin. The 
seeds of M. Koeenigt: afford a fixed oil called simbolee-otl. 
See curry-tea/f. 
Murray cod. See cod2. 
murrayin, murrayine (mur’a-in), ». 
raya + -in2.] See Murraya. 
murre!t, 7. See mur3. 
murre2 (mér), n. [Also marre ; origin obscure. ] 
1. Thecommon guillemot, Uria or Lomvia troile, 
and other species of the genus, as U. or L. briin- 


[< Mur- 


Murre, or Foolish Guillemot (Lomrvia trotle). 
nichi, the thick-billed murre or guillemot.— 2. 


The similar but quite distinct razor-billed auk, 
Alca or Utamania torda, See cut under razor-bill. 


murrelet 


murrelet (mér’let), n. [< murre2 + -let.] A 
small bird of the auk family, Alcida, related to 
the murres. Several species of murrelets inhabit the 
North Pacific; they belong to the genera Brachyrhamphus 
and Synthiiborhamphus. The marbled murrelet is B. mar- 
moratus ; the crested murrelet is S. wumtsuzume. Coues. 

murrent, ». An obsolete form of murrain. 

murrey (mur’i), a. and. [< OF. moree = Sp. 
Pg. morado = It. morato, mulberry-colored, < 
. moratus, black, blackish (cf. moratum, a 
kind of drink, wine colored with mulberries: 
see morat),< L. morus, a mulberry: see mores. ] 
I. a. Of a mulberry (dark-red) color. 
The leaves of some trees turne a little murry or red- 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 512. 
After him followed two pert apple-squires ; the one had 
a murrey cloth gown on. 
Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Harl. Misc., V. 420). 
II. n». In her., a tineture of a dark-red- 
dish brown, also called sanguine, indicated in 
heraldic representations in black and white 
by lines crossing each other diagonally at right 
angles. 


murrha, ». See murra. 
murrhina, ». See murrina. 
Murriant, 7. A variant of Morian. 


murrina (mu-ri’nii), n. pl. (L., also less prop. 
murrhina, myrrhina, neut. pl. of murrinus, of 
murra: see murrine.) Murrine vessels, chiefly 
shallow vases and cups. See murra. 

Murrhina continued to be in request down to the close 
of the empire, and legal writers are continually mention- 
ing them as distinct things from vessels of glass or of the 
precious metals. ting, Nat. Hist. of Gems, p. 188. 

murrinallt, n. An error for murnival. 
murrine (mur’in), a. [Also murrhine, myrrhine, 
« L. murrinus, less prop. murrhinus, myrrhinus, 
of murra, < murra, murra: see murra.) Made 
of or pertaining to murra. See murra. 
How they quaff in gold, 


Crystal, and myrrhine cups, emboss'd with gems 
And studs of pearl. Milton, P. B., iv. 119. 


Murrine g a modern decorative glass-manufacture, 
in which gold and other metals are used for decoration in 
the body of the glass and are seen through the glass itself: 
precious stones are sometimes embedded in the paste. 

murriont, ». An obsolete form of morion}. 

m gees n. Same as moray. 

murah (mér’shéd), x. (Ar. (> Turk.) murshid, 
a spiritual guide; cf. rdshid, orthodox, rashid, 
prudent, roshd, prudence, orthodoxy. ] The head 


of i emma n religious order. Encyc. Brit., 
113. 
murth}}, n. A Middle English form of mirth. 


murth?t, n. [ME., < AS. morth, murder: see 
murder. | Murder; slaughter. 
The stoure was so stithe tho strong men among, 


That full mekull was the murthe, & mony were ded. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5983. 


murther, murtherer, etc. See murder, etc. 

murumuru-palm (m6-ré’mé-ré- pam), n. 
palm, Astrocaryum Murumuru. 

muruxi-bark (mé-ruk’si-biirk),. The astrin- 
aut bark of Byrsonima spicata, of the West In- 

ies and South America, used in Brazil for tan- 
ning. 

muryet, a. An obsolete form of merry}. 

Mus (mus), 2. [NL., < L. mis = Gr. pic = E. 
mouse.) The leading genus of Murida, typical of 
the subfamily Muring@. The term was formerly used 
with great latitude for the whole family and various other 
rodents. It is now restricted to species like the common 
house-mouse, Mus musculus; the common rat, M. decuma- 

nus; the black rat, MW. rattus; M. sylvaticus, the wood- 

mouse of Europe; and ¥. minutus, the harvest-mouse of 
the same continent. It still includes a great many species 
of mice and rats, all indigenous to the Old World. Also 


Musculuse. See cut under mouse 


Musa (miu’zé), ». [NL. (Plumier, 1703), prob. 
« Ar. muze, banana.) <A genus of monocotyle- 
donous plants, type of the order Scitaminee and 
the tribe Musee, known by its tubular calyx. 
There are about 20 species, natives of the tropics. ey 
are herbs with thick smooth tree-like stems formed of 
sheathing petioles, rising 5 to 30 feet high from solid wa- 

bulbs, with large oblong leaves from 3 to 20 feet long, 
and yellowish flowers in the axils of large ornamental 
bracts (often purplish), the whole forming a long nodding 
spike. M. Sy baker at isthe banana. M. paradisiaca (per- 
haps not distinct from the former) isthe plantain. M. tex- 
tii isthe Manila nee The finest ornamental species is 
M. Ensete, the Abyssinian banana. See cuts under banana 


and plantain. 

Musacee (mii-z8’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Massey, 
1816), < Musa + -acee.) natural order of 
monocotyledonous plants, typified by the ge- 
nus Musa; the banana or plantain family. It 
embraces 4 other genera. 

musaceous (mii-za’shius), a. [< Musacee + 
-0us.] In bot., of or relating to the Musucee. 

muszographist, musw#ography, etc. See mu- 
seographist, ete. 


A 
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musaickt, a.and». An obsolete form of mo- 

saicl, 

musal (mii’zal), a. [= Pg. musal; as Muse2 + 
-al.] Relating to the Muses or poetry; poeti- 
eal. (Rare. ] 

musalchee, n. See mussalchee. 

Musalman (mus’al-man), n. and a. 
Mussulman. 

musang (mii-sang’), n. [Malay misang.] A 
viverroid mammal of the genus Paradoxurus, 
P. hermaphroditus (also called P. musanga, P. 


Same as 


. 7 


Musang (Afusanga fasciata). 


pus, and P. fasciatus), occurring throughout 
the countries east of the Bay of Bengal— 
Burma, Siam, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo. It has the back generally striped, a 
ale band crosses the forehead, and the whiskers are black. 
he name extends to any paradorure, and to some similar 
animals. The golden musang is P. aureus; the hill-mu- 
sang is P. grayi; the three-striped white-eared musang 
is Arctogale leucolis. See paradoxure. _ 
musart (mu’zir), ». (Cf. musetie.] An itine- 
rant musician who played on the musette; a 
bagpiper. Webster. 
Musarabic (mi-zar’a-bik), a. 
Mozarabic. 
musard (mi’ziird), n. (< ME. musard, < OF. 
(and F.) musard (= It. musardo),< muser, muse: 
see musel.] 14. A muser or dreamer; a vaga- 
bond. 


A variant of 


Alle men wole holde thee for musarde, 
That debonair have founden thee. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4084. 
We ne do but as musardes, and ne a-wayte nought elles 
but whan we shall be take as a bridde in a nette, for the 
Saisnes be but aiourne hens, that all the contre robbe and 
distroye. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 183. 


2. Afoolish fellow. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.) 
Mus. B. An abbreviation of Bachelor of Music. 
Musca (mus’ki), n. [L., = Gr. via, a fly: see 

midge. Hence ult. mosquito.) 1. A genus of 

flies, or two-winged insects, founded by Lin- 
nus in 1763. Formerly applied to Diptera at large, 
and to sundry other insects, as many of the Hymenoptera ; 
now the type of the family Muscidae, and restricted to such 
species as the common house-fly, 4M. domestica. As at 
present restricted, Musca is characterized by having the 
antennal bristle thickly feathered on both sides, the fourth 
longitudinal vein of the wings bent at an angle toward 
the third, and middle tibie without any strong bristles or 
spurs on theinner side. In this sense it is not a very large 
genus, having but 14 species in Europe and 5 in North 

America, two of the latter, M. domestica and M. corvina, 

being common to both continents, See cut under house- 


yf. 
2. [l. c.] Afly orsome similarinsect. [In this 
sense there is a plural, musc@ (-sé).] —3. The 
Fly, a name given to the constellation also 
called Apis, the Bee. It is situated south of the 
Southern Cross, and east of the Chameleon, and contains 
one star of the third and three of the fourth magnitude. 
The name was also formerly given to a constellation situ- 
ated north of Aries.—Muscs tripiles, an old name of 
the ichneumon-flies: so called from the three threads of 
the ovipositor.— Muscss vibrantes, an old name of the 
ichneumon-flies: so called because they continually wave 
their antenne.— Musce volitantes, specks appearing 
to dauce in the air before the eyes, supposed to be due to 
opaque der in the vitreous humor of the eye. 
e 


muscadel (mus’ ka-del), ». (Also muscatel; 
early mod. E, muskadell; < OF. muscadel, also 
muscadet, F, muscadet = Sp. Pg. moscatel = It. 
moscadello, moscatello, < ML. muscatellum, also, 
after Rom., muscadellum, a wine so called, dim. 
of muscatum, the odor of musk (> It. moscato, 
musk, ete., > F. muscat, a grape, wine, pear 
so called): see muscat. Cf. muscadine.] f. A 
sweet wine: same as muscat, 2. 
He calls for wine, .. . quaff'd off the muacadel, 
And threw the sops all in the sexton's face. 
ak., T. of the S., iff. 2. 174. 
2. The grapes collectively which produce this 
wine. e Malaga grape, under Malaga. 
In Candia ther growe grett Vynes, and specially of mal- 
wesy and muskadell. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 20. 
3. Akind of pear. 
muscadin (F. pron. miis-ka-dan’), n. [F.: see 
muscadine. | dandy; a fop. 


muscatorium 


Your muscadins of Paris and lad dandics of London. 
weraeli, Coningsby, iv. 15. 
muscadine (mus’ka-din),”. anda. [Formerly 
also muskadine, < ¥’. muscadin, @ musk-lozenge, 
also dandy, beau, <It. moscatino, a grape, pear, 
apricot so called (Florio), « moscato, musk: see 
muscat.| I, n. Same as muscadel. 


He... is at this instant breakfasting on new-laid eggs 
and muscadine, Scott, Kenilworth, i. 


II, a. Of the color of museadel. 


Most decoctions of astringent plants, of what color so- 
ever, do leave in the liquor a deep and muscadine red. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 

musce2, 2. Plural of musca, 2. 

Muscales (mus-ka'léz),. pl. [NL., pl. of *mus- 
calis, of moss, < L. muscus, moss: see moss!.] 
In bot., an alliance of acrogens, divided into 
Hepatice and Musci: same as Muscinee. 

muscallonge, 7. Same as maskalonge. 

muscardine! (mus’kar-din), n. (« F. muscar- 
dine, a fungus so called (ef. muscardin, a dor- 
mouse: see muscardine2), < It. moscardino, a 
musk comfit, grape, pear, etc., var. of mosca- 
dino, F. muscadin, a musk-lozenge: see mus- 
cadine.] 1. A fungus, Botrytis Bassiana, the 
cause of a very destructive disease in silkworms. 
—2. The disease produced in silkworms by the 
muscardine. 

muscardine? (mus’kar-din), n. [¢F. muscardin, 
a dormouse, prob. for muscadin, a musk-lozenge, 
with ref. to the animal’s odor.] The dormouse, 
Muscardinus avellanarius. 

Muscardinus (mus-kar-di’nus), n. [NL., ¢ F. 
muscardin, a dormouse: see muscardine2.] A 
genus of dormice of the family Myozxide, with 
a cylindric bushy tail and thickened glandular 
cardiac portion of the stomach. The common 
dormouse of Europe, A. avellanarius, isthe type. 
See cut under dormouse. 

Muscari (mus-ka’ri), n. [NL. (Philip Miller, 
1724), said to be so called ‘‘from their musky 
smell,” < LL. muscus, musk: see musk. But the 
term. -ari is appar. an immediate or ult. error 
for -arium. The word intended is appar. Jfus- 
carium, so called in ref. to their globular heads, 
<« L. muscarium, a fly-brush, also an umbel, ¢ 
musca, & fly.] A genus of ornamental plants 
of the order Liliace@ and the tribe Scillew, char- 
acterized by its globose or urn-shaped flowers. 
About 40 species are known, natives of Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia. They bear a few narrow fleshy 
leaves from a coated bulb, and leafless scapes with a ra- 
ceme of nodding flowers, usually blue. They are closely 
akin to the true ti bayonet The species in general are 
called grape- or globe-hyacinth, especinlly M. botryotdes, a 
common little garden-flower of early spring, with a dense 
raceme of dark-blue flowers, like 2 minute grape-cluster. 
It is now naturalized in the United States. M. moschatum, 
from its odor, is called musk- (grape-)hyacinth. 

Muscaria (mus-ka’ri-i), n. pl. [NL., <L. museca, 
a fly: see Musca.) A tribe of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, containing those flies whose 
proboscis is usually terminated by a fleshy lobe, 
as in the house-fly: now equivalent to Afusci- 
de in the widest sense. 

muscarian (mus-ka’ri-an), n. [<« NL. Muscaria, 
q. V., + -an.] Any ordinary fly, as a member 
of the Afuscaria. 

muscariform (mus-kar’i-férm), a. [< L. mus- 
carium, a fly-brush (< musca, a fly), + forma, 
form.] Having the shape of a brush; brush- 
shaped; in bot., furnished with long hairs to- 
ward one end of a slender body, as the style and 
stigma of many composites. 

m @ (mus’ka-rin), n. [< NL. muscarius 
(see def.) + -ine?.] An extremely poisonous 
alkaloid (CsH;3NO,) obtained from the fly- 
fungus, Agaricus muscartus. It produces myosis, 
infrequent pulse with prolonged diastole, salivation, vom- 
iting, spasm of the muscles of the intestines, tumultuous 
peris , great muscular weakness, dyspnosa, and death. 


muscat (mus’kat), n. [< F. muscat, a grape, 

wine, pear so called, <¢ It. moscato, musk, wine, 

< ML. muscatum, the odor of musk, neut. of 

muscatus, musky, < LL. muscus, musk: see musk. 

Hence muscatel, muscadel, muscadine.) 1. A 

grape having a strong odor or flavor as of musk. 
e 


re are several varieties of grape, mostly white, which 
come within this category. 


2. Wine made from muscat-grapes, or of similar 
character to that so made, usually strong and 
more or less sweet. Also called muscadel. 

He hath also sent each of us some anchovies, olives, and 


muacatt ; but I know not yet what that is, and am ashamed 
to ask. Pepys, Diary, I. 282. 


muscatel (mus’ka-tel), ». Same as muscadel. 
—Muscatel raisin. See raisin. 

muscatorium (mus-ka-t6’ri-um), n. [ML., a 
fly-brush, < L. musca, a fly.] Eccles., same as 
jlabellum, 1. 


muschelkalk 


muschelkalk (mush’el-kalk), ». [G., ¢ mu- 
schel, shell, + kalk, lime or chalk.] One of the 
divisions of the Triassic system as developed 
in Germany, occupying a position between the 
Keuper and Bunter. See Triassic. In both Ger- 
many and France it is subdivided into three zones, the 
upper one of which is a true shelly limestone, as the name 
indicates, while the other two are also chietly limestone, 
but much less fossiliferous than the first. The forma- 
tion is important on account of the beds of salt and anhy- 
drite which it contains. 


muschetor, muschetour (mus’che-tor, -tér), n. 

[< OF. mouscheture, F. moucheture, little spots, 
OF. mouscheter, F. moucheter, 
spot, < OF. mousche, F. mouche, 
a fly, a spot, ¢ L. museca, a fly: 
see mouche.] In her., a black 
spot resembling an ermine spot, 
but differing from it in the ab- 
sence of the three specks. See 


ermine}, 5. 
[NL., P 


S Muschetors. 
Musci (mus’si), ». pl. hs 
of L. muscus, moss: see mossi.] <A large class 
of eryptogamous plants of the group Muscinea 


or Bryophyta; the mosses. They are low tufted 
lants, a few inches in height, always with a stem and 
istinct leaves, producing spore-cases (sporogonia) which 
usually open by a terminal lid and contain gr spores 
alone. The germinating spore gives rise in the typical 
families to a filamentous conferva-like prothallium, upon 
which is produced the leafy plant, these together consti- 
tuting the sexual generation or odphyte. ‘The sexual or- 
gans are antheridia and archegonia, and from the fertilized 
odsphere proceeds the sporogonium or ‘‘moss-fruit,” 
which in itself comprises the non-sexual generation or 
sporophyte. The sporogonium or capsule, which is rare- 
ag ehiscent or peta by four longitudinal slits, usu- 
y opens by a lid or operculum; beneath the opercu- 
lum, and arising from the mouth of the capsule, are com- 
monly one or two rows of rigid processes, collectively the 
peristome, which are always some multiple of four; those 
of the outer row are called teeth ; those of the inner, cilia. 
Between the rim of the capsule and the operculum is an 
elastic ring of cells, the annulus. The Musci are classified 
under four orders — the Bryace@ or true mosses (which are 
further divided into acrocarpous, or terminal-fruited, and 
pleurocarpous, or lateral-fruited), Phascacew, Andreacee, 
and Sphagnacee. See cut under moss. 


Muscicapa (mu-sik’a-pii),. [NL., <L. museca, 
fly, + capere, take.] innean genus of fly- 


catchers. It was formerly of t extent and indis- 
criminate application to numberless small birds which 
capture insects on the wing, but is now restricted to the 
most typical Muscicapide, such as the blackcap, M. atri- 
capilla, the spotted flycatcher, M. grisola, the white-col- 
lared flycatcher, M. aris, etc. See cut under flycatcher. 
Muscicapide (mus-i-kap’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Muscicapa + -idw.] Afamily of Old World os- 
cine passerine birds, typified by the restricted 
genus Muscicapa ; the flyecatchers. They are cich- 
omorphic turdiform or thrush-like Passeres, normally 
with 10 primaries, 12 rectrices, scutellate tarsi, and a gry- 
panian bill of a flattened form, broad at the base, with a 
ridged culmen and long rictal vibrissw. Their character- 
istic habit is to capture insects on the wing. None are 
American, though many American fly-catching birds of the 


setophagine division of Sylvicolid@ and of the clamatorial 
family 7yrannid@ have been included in Muscicapida. 


Upward of 60 genera and nearly 400 species are placed in 
this family in its most restricted sense. 
Muscicapine (mu-sik-a-pi’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Muscicapa + -ine.) e flyeatchers as a sub- 
family of Muscicapide or of some other family. 
muscicapine (mu-sik’a-pin), a. Pertaining or 
in any way relating to the genus Muscicapa. 
muscicole (mus’i-k6l), a. [< L. muscus, moss, 
+ colere, inhabit.] In bot., living upon decayed 
mosses or Hepatice, as certain lichens. 
muscicoline (mu-sik’6-lin), a. [« muscicole + 
-inel,] Same as muscicole. 
muscicolous (mu-sik’6-lus), a. 
-0us.| Same as muscicole. . 
Muscide (mus’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Musca + 
-ide.) The representative and by far the lar- 
est family of the order Diptera ; the flies. The 
himite and definition of the family vary widely. It is 
now commonly restricted to forms with short three- 
jointed antenne, the third joint of which is setose; the 
proboscis normally ending in a fleshy lobe and the pal- 
i generally projecting; five abdominal segments; two 
Siseal ulvilli ; and no false vein in the wing. The Muscidae 
Soe se more than a third of the order Diptera, and are 
divided into numerous subfamilies, which are regarded as 
families by some writers. They are petnarly divided into 


[< muscicole + 


Calyptrate and Acalyptrate, according as the tegule are 
large or very small. 
musciform! (mus’i-férm), a [<« NL. muscifor- 


mis, < L. museca, a fly, + forma, form.] Fly- 
like; resembling a common fly; of or pertain- 
ing to the Musciformes. 

musciform?(mus’i-férm), a. [<L. museus, moss, 
- iia form, shape.] In bot., same as mus- 
coid. 

Musciformes (mus-i-f6r’méz), n. pl. [NL., pl. 
of musciformis: see musciform!,] A section of 
musciform Tipulidae, containing those ecrane- 
flies which resemble common flies, having a 
comparatively stout body and short legs. 


Muscine# (mu-si’né), oe 


Muscip t (mu-sif’a-gii), n. 


muscite (mus’‘it), 7. 


Muscivora (mu-siv’6-rii), 7. 
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[NL., < Musca 
+ -inw.] A subfamily of Muscidae, exemplified 
by the genus Musca, in which the antennal bris- 
tle is feathered to the tip, and the first posterior 
cell of the wing is much narrowed or closed. 


Muscinee (mu-sin’é-é), n. pl. [NL., <¢ L. mus- 


cus, moss, + -in + -cwv.] <A group of higher 
eryptogams, codrdinate in rank with the Thal- 
lophyta, Pteridophyta, and Phanerogamia, and 
embracing the two classes Musci and Hepatice: 
same as Bryophyta. 

[NL., ¢ L. 


musca, a fly, + Gr. dayeiv, eat.] A genus of fly- 
catchers: sameas Dumicola. 


Muscisaxicola (mus i-sak-sik’6-lii),m. [NL., < 


Musci(capa) + Sazxicola.| A genus of clama- 
torial flyeatchers of the family Tyrannida, 
founded by Lafresnaye in 1837: so called from 
some resemblance to chats. The species are 
numerous, all South American. MM, rufivertex 
and M. flavinucha are examples. 

[< L. museus, moss, + 
-ite2.] A fossil plant of the moss family, found 
in amber and certain fresh-water Tertiary 


strata. Page. 

a fly, + vorare, devour.] A genus of South 
American crested flyeatchers of the family 
Tyrannide. It was established by Cuvier in 1799-1800, 
and was afterward called by him Muscipeta, the mouche- 
rolles. There are several species, as M. cristata and M. 
coronata, The term has also been variously applied to 
other birds of the same family, as by G. R. Gray in 1840 
to species of Mi?rulus, and by Lesson to certain fly-catch- 
ing birds of a different family. 


muscle! (mus‘1),”. [Early mod. E. also muskle; ¢ 


F. muscle= Pr. muscle, moscle=Sp. misculo= Pe. 
musculo = It. muscolo= D. G. Sw. Dan. muskel, a 
muscle, ¢ L. musculus, a muscle, a little mouse, 


dim. of mus, a mouse, = Gr. ic, a mouse, also a , 


muscle, = G. maus, a mouse, a muscle; ef. F. 
souris, a mouse, formerly the brawn of the arm, 
Corn. logoden fer, ealf of the leg, lit. mouse of 
leg: the more prominent muscles, as the biceps, 
having, when in motion, some resemblance to a 
mouse: see mouse. Hence muscle2, mussel. The 
pron. mus’! instead of mus’k] is prob. due to the 
ult. identical muscle2, mussel, where, however, 
the pron. of c in -cle as ‘soft’ is irregular, though 
occurring also in corpuscle.} 1. A kind of 
animal tissue consisting of bundles of fibers 
whose essential physiological characteristie is 
contractility, or the capability of contracting 
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Muscles of Human Head, Face, and Neck. 


a, anterior, and 4, posterior belly of occipitofrontalis, extending 
over the scalp; c¢, sternoclidomastoid; a, trapezius (a small part of 
it); ¢, attollens aurem; / attrahens aurem; yg, retrahens aurem; 
A, orbicularis palpebrarum; #, corrugator supercilii; 7, orbicularis 
oris; 4, four mani ees of the nostril (the line marks the anterior 
dilatator naris, behind which is the posterior dilatator ; the compressor 
narium is next to the tip of the nose, and the depressor ala nasi is di- 
rectly below the posterior dilatator); 7, levator labii superioris alaeque 
nasi; mt, levator labii superioris, beneath which lies, unmarked, the 
levator anguli oris; #, zygomaticus minor; 0, zygomaticus major; 
f, superficial, and g, deep parts of the masseter; #, risorius, be- 
neath which lies the buccinator, unmarked, little shown ; s, depressor 
anguli oris; ¢, levator menti; #, depressor labii inferioris; v, ante- 
rior, and w, posterior belly of digastricus; x, mylohyoid; ¥, stylo- 
hyoid; z, hyoylossus; aa, thyrohyoid ; a4, sternohyoid; ac, anterior, 
and ad, posterior belly of omohyoid; a/, a small part of inferior con- 
strictor of the pharynx, just above which a small part of the middle 
constrictor appears; ag, scalenus medius; af, scalenus anticus; az, 
scalenus posticus; a/, levator anguli scapulze; a4, splenius capitis. 
(The platysma, which covers much of the neck and the lower part of 
the face, has been removed.) 


in length and dilating in breadth on the appli- 
cation of a proper stimulus, as the impulse of 
a motor nerve, or a shock of electricity; flesh; 


‘‘lean meat.” By such change of form, the muscles 
become the immediate means of motion of the different 
sr of the body, and of locomotion of the body as a 
whole. 


muscle 


2. A certain portion of muscle or muscular tis- 
sue, having definite position and relation with 
surrounding parts, and usually 


fixed at one or both ends. Any one 
of the separate masses or bundles of 
muscular fibers constitutes a muscle, 
which as a whole and in its subdivisions 
is envelo in fascial connective tissue 
and usually attached to the part to be 
moved by means of a tendon or sinew. 
Muscles are for the most part attached 
to bones, with the periosteum of which 
their tendons are directly continuous. 
The most extensive or most fixed attach- 
ment of a muscle is usually called its 
aby a the opposite end is its insertion. 
Individual muscles not only change 
their shape during contraction, but are 
of endlessly varied shapes when at rest, 
indicated by descriptive terms, as con- 
ical, fusiform, penniform, digastric, del- 
toid, etc., besides which each muscle has 
its specific name. Such names are given 
from the attachments of the muscle, as 
sternoclidomastoid, omohyoid; or from 
function, as flexor, extensor; or from 
position, as Berg , gluteal ; or from 
shape, as toid, tra id; or from 
some other quality or attribute, in an 
arbi manner. Circular muscles are 
those whose fibers return upon them- 
selves ; they constitute sphincters, as of 
the mouth, eyelids, and anus. The swell- 
ing part of a muscle is called its belly ; 
when there are two such, separated 
by an intervening tendon, the muscle 
is double-bellied or digastric. Muscles 
whose fibers are set obliquely upon an 
axial tendon are penniform or bipenni- 


Aponeurotic or 
Fascial Investment 
of Muscles of Right 


orm. Muscles whose fibers are all paral- A™- 4 palmar 
jelarsoatled simple or rectilinear ; those $9.23 2 Celtis 


6, biceps; s, 
nator longus. 


whose fibers intersect or cross each nae 
other are called compound. Muscles 
which act in opposition to one another are termed antago- 
nistic ; those which concur in the same action are termed 


Principal Muscles of the Human Body. 


A. 1, 1, occipitofrontalis ; 2, temporalis; 3, orbicularis palpebrarum ; 
4, Inasseter; 5, sternoclidomastoid; 6, trapezius; 7, platysma my- 
oides; 8, deltoid; 9, biceps; ro, brachialis anticus; 11, triceps; 12, 
supinator; 1g, 14, extensors of thumb and fingers; 15, poses is ma- 
jor; 16, latissimus dorsi; 17, serratus magnus; 18, obl quus externus 
abdominis; 19, rectus abdominis; 20, glutaus medius; 21, glutzcus 
maximus; 22, tensor vaginzw femoris; 23, vastus externus; 24, biceps 
femoris or biceps flexor cruris; 25, 25, inner and outer heads of 
gastrocnemius; 26, tibialis anticus; 27, extensor longus digitorum ; 28, 
28, tibialis posticus; 29, peroneus longus; 30, peroneus brevis; 31, 
peroncus tertius ; 32, muscles of little toe, opposite insertion of peroneus 
tertius; 33, tendon of extensor proprius hallucis; 34, flexor longus 
digitorum ; 35> tendo Achillis. 

A. 1, deltoid; 2, insertion of pectoralis major; 3, coracobrachialis ; 
4, biceps; 5s, brachialis anticus; 6, a small part of triceps; 7, pronator 
radii teres; 8, supinator longus; 9, flexor carpi radialis; 10, palmaris 
longus, expanding below into the palmar fascia; m1, flexor sublimis 
digitorum; 12, flexor carpi ulnaris; 13, flexor brevis pollicis; 14, ad- 
ductor pollicis; 15, abductor minimi digiti. 

C. 1, border of glutzus medius; 2, tensor vagina femoris; 3, iliacus 
and psoas magnus; 4, pectineus; 5, adductor longus ; 6, 6, 6, sartorius ; 
7, gracilis; 8, rectus femoris; 9, vastus externus; ro, vastus internus ; 
11, insertion of biceps femoris; 12, ligament of patella, or common 
tendon of insertion of 8, 9, 10; 13, tibialis anticus; 14, extensor longus 
digitorum; 15, peroneus longus; 16, inner head of gastrocnemius ; 
17, inner part of soleus; 18, peroneus brev 


muscle 


congenerous. Muscles subject to the will are voluntary ; 
their fibers are striped, and they compose the great bulk 
of the muscular system. Involuntary muscles are not sub- 
hae to the will; they are generally unstriped, though the 

eart is an exception to this. Hollow organs whose walls 
are notably muscular, as the heart, intestine, bladder, and 
womb, are called hollow muscles. Striped or voluntary mus- 
cle is sometimes called muscle of animal life, as distin- 
guished from unstriped involuntary muscle of organic life. 
3. A part, organ, or tissue, of whatever histo- 
logical character, which has the property of 
contractility, and is thus capable of motion in 
itself.—4. Figuratively, muscular strength; 
brawn: as, a man of muscle.—Active insuffi- 
ciency ofa muscle. See tnsuficiency.— Alary muscles 
in insects, delicate fan-shaped muscles in the upper part 
of the abdomen, each pair uniting by the expanded portion 
below the dorsal vessel or heart: collectively they have 
been called the pericardial septum. Their function ap- 

ars to be to promote the circulation of the blood by al- 

ring the size of the pericardial cavity.— Amatorial 
muscles. Sce amatonal.—Appendicular muscles, 
those which belong to the appendicular skeleton; muscles 
of the limbs.— Artificial muscle, an elastic band of 
caoutchouc worn to supply the place of or to supplement 
the action of some paralyzed or weakened muscle. — Axial 
muscles, those which belong to the axial skeleton; mus- 
cles of the trunk, including the head and tail.— Canin 


e 
ciliary, d etc., muscle. See the adjectives.— 
Grief-muscles, a name given by Darwin to the orbicu- 


laris palpebrarum, corrugator supercilfi, pyramidalis nasi, 
and central anterior parts of the occipitofrontalis mus- 
cles, which draw the features into an expression of grief. — 
-muscle, the levator anguli oris, one of the mus- 
cles of expression.— Hilton’s muscle. (After the anato- 
mist Hilton.) The lower aryepiglottic or inferior aryteno- 
epiglottidean muscle, called by Hilton compressor sacculi 
laryngis.— Horner’s muscle. [After the anatomist Hor- 
ner.| The tensor tarsi, a very small muscle at the inner 
ooo the orbit, inserted nee the tarsal hina he of ate 
eyelids.— Hypaxial, hypothenar, etc., muscles. Sce 
the adjectives.—Intercostal muscles, two sets of mus- 
cles, the external and the internal, their fibers crossing 
each other obliquely, connecting the adjacent margins of 
the ribs throughout nearly their whole extent. They are 
concerned in the act of respirntion.—Kissing-muscle, the 
orbicular muscle or sphincter of the mouth: technically 
called the orbicularis oris, oscularis, and basiator.— Miil- 
ler’s palpebral muscle. [After H. M. Miller.) A layer 
of smooth muscular fibers in either lid, inserted near the 
attached margin of the tarsus, and innervated through the 
cervical sympathetic.— Muscles of deglutition, of mas- 
tication, etc. See deglutition, mastication, etc.— Orbic- 
ular, pyramidal, quadrate, etc., muscles. Sec the ad- 
jectives.— Snarling-muscloe, the levator labii superioris, 
as of the dog, which, when it acts, displays the teeth, as in 
snarling.— Sneering-muscle, the human levator lalbii 
superioris aleeque nasi, which acts in the expression of 
sneering. (For other muscles, see their special names.) 
muscle?, 2. See mussel. 
muscle-band, n. See mussel-band, 
musclebill (mus‘’1-bil), ». The surf-scoter, a 
duck, Gdemia perspicillata. G. Trumbull. [Ken- 
nebunk, Maine. ] 
muscle-case (mus’1-kas), x. A muscle-compart- 
ment. 
muscle-casket (mus’!-kas’ket), ». A musclo- 
compartment. ; 
muscle-cel] (mus‘l-sel), ». A cell from which 
muscular tissue is derived; a myamoba; a 
myocyte. 
The connection with the muscle-cella. 
C. Claus, Zool. (trans.), p. 45. 
muscle-clot (mus’I-klot), ». The substance 
formed as a clot in the coagulation of muscle- 
plasm; myosin. 
muscle-column (mus‘l-kol’um),. 1, A bundle 
of muscular fibers.—2. A muscle-prism. 
muscle-compartment (mus‘1l-kom-pirt’ ment), 
n. The prismatic space bounded at both ends 
by Krause’s membrane (intermediate disk) and 
laterally by the longitudinal planes which mark 
out Cohnheim’s areas. It is occupied by a mus- 
cle-prism. Also muscle-case, muscle-casket. 
muscle-corpuscle (mus‘l-kér’pus-l), ». A mus- 
cle-nucleus, especially in a striated muscle. 
muscle-current (mus‘l-kur’ent), n. See cur- 
rentl, 
muscled (mus’ld),a. [< muscle! + -ed2.] Hav- 
ing muscles or muscular tissue; musculated: 
used in composition: as, a strong-muscled man, 
muscle-nucleus (mus’l-ni’klé-us), n. A nu- 
cleus of a muscle-fiber. In the striated muscles of 


mammals these are usually placed on the inner surfacc of 
the sarcolemma, af ne 
The liquid 


muscle-plasm (mus’l-plazm), 7. 
expressed from muscle minced and mixed while 
living with snow and a little salt. It coagulates, 
forming a clot (myosin) and muscle-serum. 

muscle-plate (mus’l-plat), ». A primitive seg- 
ment of the mesoderm of an embryo destined 
to become a muscle or series of muscles; a myo- 
comma, myomere, or myotome. Also called 
muscular plate. 

Most of the voluntary muscles of the body are developed 
from a series of portions of mesoderm which . are 
termed the suscle-plates. Quain, Anat., II. 132. 

muscle-plum (mus‘l-plum), n. A dark-purple 
plum. Halliwell. 


» muscoid (mus’koid), a. and n. 
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muscle-prism (mus‘l-prizm), 2. The prismatic 
mass of muscle-rods occupying a muscle-com- 
partment. 

muscle-reading (mus’l-ré’ding), ». The de- 
tection and interpretation of slight involuntary 
contractions of the muscles by a person whose 
hand is placed upon the subject of experimen- 
tation. 

In the researches I made on musele-reading, it was 
shewn over and over that by pure chance only the blind- 
fold subject would, under certain conditions, find the ob- 
ject looked for in one case, and sometimes in two cases 
out of twelve. Proc. Sve. Paych. Research., 1. 17. 

muscle-rod (mus’l-rod), ». A segment of a 
muscle-fibrilla between two successive Krause’s 
membranes (intermediate disks). 

muscle-serum (mus‘l-sé’rum), x. The serum 
formed on the coagulation of muscle-plasm. 

muscle-sugar (mus’‘l-shug“ir), ». Inosite. 

muscling (mus’ling), n. (< muscle] + -ing1,] 
Exhibition or representation of the muscles. 

A good piece, the painters say, must have good muacling, 
as Well as colouring and drapery. Shaftesbury. 

[< L. museus, 
(see moss1), moss, + Gr. eidoc, form.) J, a. In 
bot., moss-like; resembling moss. Also musci- 
form. 

IT, x. One of the mosses; a moss-like plant. 

muscological (mus-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [¢ muscol- 
og-y + -tc-al.] Belonging or pertaining to mus- 
cology. 

muscologist (mus-kol’6-jist), 2. [« muscolog-y 
+ -ist.] One skilled in the science of muscol- 
ogy; a bryologist. 

The tribe of Sphagnacee, or Bog-Mosses, is now sepa- 
rated by Muscologists from true Mosses., 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 339, 
muscology (mus-kol’6-ji), 2. [= F. muscologic, 

L. muscus, moss, + Gr. -/oyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: 
see -ology.] The branch of botany that treats of 
mosses; also, a discourse or treatise on mosses. 
Also ealled bryology. 

muscosity (mus-kos’i-ti), ». [¢ L. muscosus, 
mossy, < muscus, moss (see moss!), + -ity.] Mos- 
siness. 

muscovado (mus-k6-va’/d6), ». [Also muscova- 
da ; = F. moscouade, mascouade,< Sp. moscabado, 
moscabada, mascobado, mascobada, for azicar 
mascobado, inferior or unrefined sugar.] Unre- 
fined sugar; the raw material from which loaf- 


sugar and lump-sugar are procured by refining. 
Muscovado is obtained from the juice of the sugar-cane 
by evaporation and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. . : 

Muscovite (mus’k6-vit), x. and a. [Formerly 
also Muscovite ; < F. Moscovite, now Muscovite 
= Sp. Moscovita = D. Moskoriet = G. Moskowi- 
ter = Sw. Dan. Moskovit ; as Muscovy (ML. Mus- 
covia), Russia (< Russ. Moskova (> G. Moskau, 
EF. Moscou), Moscow), + -ite2.] I,n.1. A native 
or an inhabitant of Museovy or the principal- 
ity of Moscow, or, by extension, of Russia.— 2, 
{l. c.) In mineral., common or potash mica (see 
mica?), a silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
with the latter element in part replaced by hy- 
drogen; the light-colored mica, vee from 
nearly white to pale smoky brown, which is 
characteristic of granite, gneiss, and other re- 
lated crystalline rocks: formerly called Afusco- 
ty glass. In granitic yeins it sometimes occurs in plates 
of great size, and is often mined, as for cxample in western 
North Carolina; in thin plates it is used in stoves, win- 
dows, ctc. When ground up it is used as a lubricator, for 
giving a silvery sheen to wall-paper, etc. Phengite isa 
variety of muscovite containing more silica than the com- 
mon kinds. The name hydromica or hydromuscovite is 
sometimes given to the varieties which yield considerable 
water on ignition. These usually have a pearly or silky 
luster and a talc-like feel, and are less elastic than the less 
hydrous kinds: damourite, margarodite, and sericite are 
here included, Fuchsite is a green-colored variety of 
muscovite containing chromium. In 1887 the production 
of mica (muscovite) in the United States was about 70,000 
pounds, valued at nearly $150,000; 2,000 tons of mica- 
waste, valued at 215,000, were ground for use. (Min. Re- 
sources of the U. S., 1887.) 


3. [{l. c.} The desman or Muscovitic rat. 

. a. Of or pertaining to Museovy, or Mos- 
cow, a former principality in central Russia, 
and the nucleus of the Russian empire; by ex- 
tension, of or pertaining to Russia. 

T have used the word Muscovite in the sense of ‘‘pertain- 
ing to the Tsardom of Muscovy,” and Moscovite in the 
sense of ‘‘pertaining to the town of Moscow.” 

D. M. Watlace, Russia, p. 420. 

Muscovitic (mus-k6-vit’ik), a. [< Muscovite + 
-ic.] Same as Muscovite. 

muscovy (mus’ko-vi), 2.3 pl. muscovies (-viz). 

{Short for Muscovy duck (see musk-duck).] A 


Muscovy duck or musk-duck. See duck?, 1, 
and musk-duck, 1. 
Muscovy glass. See muscovite, 2. 


musculation 


She were an excellent lady but that her face peeleth like 
Muscony-glass. Marston and Webster, Malcontent, i. 3. 


muscular (mus’ki-lir), a. [=F . musculaire 
= Sp. Pg. muscular = It. musculare, muscolare, 
« NL. *muscularis, of muscle, ¢ L. musculus, 
muscle: see musclel,] 1, Of or pertaining in 
any way to muscle or muscles; composing, eon- 
stituting, or consisting of muscle: as, the mus- 
cular system; muscular origin or insertion; 
muscular fiber or tissue.—2, Done by or de- 
pendent upon muscle or muscles: as, muscular 
action; muscular movement; muscular strength. 
—3. Well-muscled; having well-developed mus- 
cles; strong; sinewy; brawny: as, & muscular 
man.—4, Figuratively, strong and vigorous. 


No mind becomes muscular without rude and early ex- 
ercise. Bulwer, My Novel, ix. 16. 


Muscular Christianity. See Christianity. [The origi- 
nation of this phrase has been generally attributed to 
Charles Kingsley; but he expressly repudiates it. 


We have heard much of late about ‘Muscular Christt- 
anity.” A clever expression, spoken in jest by I know not 
whom, has been bandied about the world, and supposed 
by many to represent some new ideal of the Christian char- 
acter. For myself, I do not know what it means. 

Letters and Memories of Charles Kingsley, II. 212.) 


Muscular fascicle, fasciculus, or lacertus, a bundle 
of a variable number of parallel muscular fibers.—Mus- 
cular fiber. (a) Muscular tissue, as composed of fibers. 
(0) One of the fibers of which muscular tissue is ultimate- 
y composed.— Muscular fibril, fibrillation. See the 
nouns.— Muscular impression, the mark of the inser- 
tion of a muscle, as of an adductor musele on the inner sur- 
face of a bivalve shell. See cut at ctborium.— M 

insertion, one of the attachments of an individual mus- 
cle, generally that inserted in the smaller or more movable 
part.— Muscular motion, muscular movement, the 
motion or movement which results from the action of mus- 
cles.— Muscular plate, Same as mvscle-qlate.— Muscu- 
lar rheumatism. Same as myalia.— Muscular sen- 
sations, feelings which accompany the action of the mus- 
cles. (James Mul, 1829.) By these a knowledge is obtained 
of the condition of the muscles, and the extent to which 
they are contracted, of the position of various parts of the 
body, and of the resistance offered by external bodies.— 
Muscular sense, muscular sensations or the capacity 
of experiencing them, especially considered as a means 
of information.— Muscular stomach, a stomach with 
thick muscular walls, as the gizzard of a fowl: distin- 
guished from the glandular stomach, or proventriculus,— 
Muscular system, the total of the muscular tissue or 
sum of the individual muscles of the body; musculation 
or musculature, regarded as a set of similar organs or 
a of like parts, comparable to the nervous system, 
the osseous system, etc.— Muscular tissue, the proper 
contractile substance of muscle; muscular fiber. It is 
of two kinds —- striated or striped muscle, and smooth. 
The former, of which all the ordinary muscles of the trunk 
and limbs and the heart are composed, consists of bundles 


Striated Muscular Tissue, magnified about 250 diameters, 

4, a muscular fiber without its sarcolemma, breaking up at one 
end into its fibrille; A, two separate tibrille; C, a muscular fiber 
breaking up into disks; 2, amuscular fiber of which the contractile 
substance (a, @) is torn across, while the sarcolemima (6) has not jriven 
way. 


of fibers which present a striated appearance, and are 
enveloped in and bound together by connective tissue 
which also supports the vessels and nerves of the muscle. 
Striated muscle-tibers, except those of the heart, have an 
outer sheath of sarcolemma. Smooth muscular tissue 
consists of elongated band-like non-striated fibers, each 
witha rod-like nucleus; they do not break up into fibville, 
and have no sarcolemma.— Muscular tube, in tchth., a 
myodome. = Syn, 3, Sinewy, stalwart, sturdy, lusty, vig- 


orous, powerful. 
muscu ty (mus-kii-lar’i-ti), 2. ([« museular 
+ -ity.] The state, quality, or condition of be- 


ing muscular. 
muscularize (mus’ki-liir-iz), 7. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
muscularized, ppr. muscularizing, [« muscular 
+ -ize.] To make muscular or strong; de- 
velop muscular strength in. Lowell, Among 
my Books, 2d ser., p. 5. 
muscularly (mus’ki-lir-li), ade. With mus- 
cular power; strongly; as regards muscular 
strength. 
musculation (mus-ki-la’shon), ». [= F. mus- 
culation, as L. musculus, muscle, + -ation.] The 


musculation 


way or mode in which a part is provided with 
muscles; the number, kind, and disposition of 
the muscles of a part or organ. 

It is not by Touch, Taste, Hearing, Smelling, Musculation, 
etc., that we can explain astronomical, physical, chemical, 


and biological phenomena. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. 446, 


=Syn. Musculation, Museulature. Muserlation is more 
frequent in merely descriptive anatomy, with reference to 
the attachments or other topographical disposition of in- 
dividual muscles; musculature is the more comprehensive 
morphological or embryological term. 


musculature (mus‘ku-la-tur), x. [= Sp. museu- 
latura; as L. musculus, musele, + -ature.] The 
furnishing or providing ofa living organism with 
muscles, or the method ormeans by which mus- 
cles are formed; also, the muscular tissue, sys- 
tem, or apparatus itself, considered with ref- 
erence to its origin, development, and subse- 
quent disposition; musculation. 
The musculature of the right side of the larynx is still 
free, and, when acting, a crater-like cavity is seen, lined 
with granulations. Lancet, No. 3436, p. 12. 


Dermal musculature. See dermal.=Syn. See mus- 


culation. 

musculet (mus’kil),n. [< L. musculus, muscle: 
see musclel.] A muscle. 

musculi, ». Plural of musculus, 1. 

musculine (mus’ki-lin), 2. [¢ L. musculus, mus- 
cle (see muselel), + -ine2.] The animal basis of 
muscle; the chemical substance of which mus- 
ele chiefly consists. See muscle-plasma and 
myosin, 

musculite(mus’ku-lit),n. [¢L.museulus, mussel 
(see mussel), + -ite2.] A fossil shell like a mus- 
sel or Mytilus, or supposed to be of that kind. 

musculocutaneous (mus’ku-lo-kii-ta’né-us), a. 
(< L. musenlus, musele, + cutis, skin: see cu- 
taneous.] Muscular and cutaneous: specifically 
said of certain nerves which, after giving off 
motor branches to muscles, terminate in the 
skin as sensory nerves. The superior and inferior 
musculocutaneous nerves of the abdomen are two branches 
of the lumbar plexus, more frequently called the wdiuhy- 
pogqaatrie and ilio-inguinal, (See these words.) The mus- 
culocutaneous nerve in the arm is a large branch of the 
brachial plexus, which supplies the coracobrachialis and 
biceps muscles, and in part the brachialis anticus, and then 
ramiticsin the skin of the forearm. That of the leg is one 
of two main branches of the external popliteal or peroneal 
nerve, Which supplies the peronei muscles and then rami- 
fies in the skin of the lower leg and foot. CL 


musculopallial (mus’ki-16-pal’i-al), a. 
musculus, muscle, + NL. pallium: see pallial.) 
Supplying or distributed to muscles and to the 
mantle or pallium of a mollusk: specifically 
applied to the outer of two nerves given off 
from the visceral ganglion, the other being 
the splanchnic nerve. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., 
XXXII, 628. 

musculophrenic (mus’ku-lo-fré’nik), a. [<¢ L. 
musculus, musele, + Gr. ¢p7v, diaphragm.] Per- 
taining tothe muscular tissue of the diaphragm: 
specifically applied to a terminal branch of the 
internal mammary artery, which supplies the 
diaphragm and lower intercostal muscles. 

musculosity (mus-ki-los’i-ti), ». [= F. mus- 
culosité, < L, as if *musculosita(t-)s, ¢ muscu- 
losus, musculous: see musculous.] The quality 
of being musculous; muscularity. 

musculospiral (mus’ka-lo-spi’ral), a. [¢L. mus- 
culus, muscle, + spira, spire: see spiral.) Inner- 
vating a muscle and winding spirally around a 
bone: specifically applied to the largest branch 
of the brachial plexus, which winds around the 
humerusin company with the superior profunda 
artery, and supplies the muscles of the back 
part of the arm and forearm and the skin of 
the same part. 

musculous (mus’ki-lus), a. [= F. musculeux 
= Sp. Pg. musculoso = It. muscoloso, musculoso, 
< L. musculosus, muscular, fleshy, ¢ musculus, 
a muscle: see musclel.] 1. Pertaining to a 
muscle or to muscles. 

The uvous coat or iris of the eye hath a musculous power 
and can dilate and contract that round hole in it called 
the pupil or sight of the eye. ay, Works of Creation, ii. 
2. Full of muscles; hence, strong; sinewy. 
[Obsolescent. ] 

He had a tongue so museulous and subtile that he could 
twist it up into his nose. Swift, Tale of a Tub, xi. 

musculus (mus’kii-lus), ». [L.: see musclel.] 
1. Pl. musenli (-li). Inanat.,a musele. Muscles 
were all formerly named in Latin, musculua being express- 
ed or implied in their names, but few retain this designa- 
tion, though the Latin for of the qualifying word or words 
may remain, as pectoralis, ylutceus, ete. 

2. {cap.] In zvdl.: (a) A genus of mice,of which 
Mus musculus is the type: same as Mus. Rafi- 
nesque, 1818, (b) A term in use among the 
conchologists of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries for various bivalve shells, as 


Muse? (intz), n. 
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Panopea, Unionidae, Cyrenida, Mytilida, ete. 
(c) A genus of brachiopods of the family 7cre- 
bratulidee.  Quenstedt, 1871. 


Mus. Doc. An abbreviation of Musice Doctor 


(Doctor of Music). 


muse! (:nuz), v.; pret. and pp. mused, ppr. mus- 


ing. (« ME. musen, gaze about, ponder, won- 
der, muse, ¢ OF. muser (= Pr. OSp. musar = 
It. musare), ponder, muse, dream, F. loiter, 
trifle, dawdle; origin uncertain; prob. same as 
It. mussare, mutter, mumble, F. dial. (Walloon) 
muser, hum, buzz, ¢ ML. musare, mussare, L. 
mussare, murmur, mutter, bein uncertainty; cf. 
Norw. musa, mussa, mysja, mutter, whisper; Gr. 
prcecv, routter; ult., like maml, mumble, mutter, 
ete., imitative of a low indistinet sound. An- 
other etymology (Diez, Skeat) rests on It. mu- 
sare, ‘gape about,’ explained as orig. ‘sniff as 
a dog’ (cf. F. muser, begin to rut), ¢ OF. 
*muse (= It. muso), the mouth, muzzle, snout 
(whence dim. musel, mosel, > ME. mosel, > E. 
muzzle), « L. morsus, bite, ML. also muzzle, 
snout, beak: see muzzle, morse2. Forthe chauge 
of L. morsus to OF. *muse (mus), ef. OF. jus, ¢ 
L. deorsum, OF. sus, ¢ L. seorsum. But the Pr. 
OSp. and It. forms, in this view, must be bor- 
rowed from the OF., a thing in itself highly 
improbable at a date so early, and sufficient, 
with the improbability of such a transfer of 
notions, to disprove this explanation. In ano- 
ther view, also improbable, the word is < OHG. 
muozen, be idle, muoza, G. musze, idleness, lei- 
sure. Hence amuse.) I, tntrans. 1. To pon- 
der; meditate; reflect continuously and in si- 
lence; be in a brown study. 

Right hertely she hym loved, and mused here-on so 


moche that she was sore troubled, and fayn wolde she hane 
hym to be her lorde. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 229. 


Taking my lonely winding walk, I mus'd, 
And held accustom’d conference with my heart. 
Cowper, The Four Ages. 
And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

Whittier, Maud Muller. 
2+. To be astonished; be surprised; wonder. 
I muse my Lord of Gloucester is not come; 

‘Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1.1. 

Yonder is ther an host of men, 

I musen who they bee. 

Captain Car (Child's Ballads, VI. 150). 
This may be a sufficient reason to us why we need no 
longer muse at the spreading of many idle traditions so 
soon after the Apostles. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


3. To gaze meditatively. 
As y stood musynge on the moone. 
Political Pvems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 148. 


Then came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her, 
And Lancelot later came and anuaed at her. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


=S8yn. 1. Meditate, reflect, etc. (see list under contem- 
plate), cogitate, ruminate, brood. 
Ir trans. 1. To meditate on; think of re- 
flectively. 
Thou knowist all that hertes thenke or muse, 


All thynges thou seest in thy presence. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6441. 


Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
homson, Hymn, 1. 118. 
2+. To wonder at. 


muse! (miz), 2. [< ME. muse, < OF. muse, mize, 


musing, amusement, < muser, muse: see muse}, 
v.] 1. Theact of musing; meditation; reverie; 
absent-mindedness; contemplative thought. 

Thys king in muses ther was full strongly 

Tn the noblesse of this castell alway, 

That almost he slepte, but not a-slepe fully. 

Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5511. 

2. Wonder; surprise. 


This dedication... may haply make your Honors muse; 
well fare that dedication that may excite your muse, 
Flvrio, It. Dict. (1508), Ep. Ded., p. [3]. 


He... was fill’d 
With admiration and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 52, 
At or in a muse, in doubt or hesitation. 
Which euent beeing so straunge, I had rather leaue 
them tn a muse what it should be, then in a maze in teliing 
what it was. Lily, Euphues, Anat, of Wit, p. 104. 


For the duke and our fleet, we are now all at a muse what 
should become of them. 
Court and Times of Charles IT., 1. 251. 
[< OF. muse, F. muse = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. musa = D. muze = G. muse = Sw. Dan. 
muse, © L. musa, ¢ Gr. povea, ZEolie poioa, Dorie 
aoa, Laconian oa or nea, a Muse (see def. 1), 
ence also music, song, eloquence, in pl. arts, 
accomplishments, and in general fitness, pro- 
priety; prob. contr. of *dovou (reg. contr. uo0a), 
fem. ppr. of *zaev, a defective verb (perf. yé- 


muse? (mis), 7. 


mused (miizd), a. 


museful (miiz’ful), a. 
musefally (mtiz’fil-i), adv. 


muselt, 2. 
museless (miiz’les), a. 


musenna, ”. 2 
museographer (mii-26-0g’ra-fér), n. 


museographist (mu-zé-o0f'ra-fist), n. 
ry 


museography 
jaa, part. pepade, pres. mid. paofar), strive af- 
ter, seek after, attempt, long for, desire eager- 
ly, covet, ete. The lit. meaning of poica is 
sometimes given as ‘inventress’ (as ancient 
writers assumed), from the sense ‘invent’ in- 
ferred from the sense ‘seek after’; but the term 
more prob. referred to the emotion or passion, 
the ‘‘fine frenzy,” implied in the verb in the 
usual sense ‘strive after’ (ueacc, excited), and 
in its derivatives, among which are counted 
paivecba, be in afrenzy, pavia, frenzy, madness, 
partic, & seer, prophet, etc.: see mania, Mantis. 
Hence museum, music, mosaicl, ete.]- 1. In Gr. 
myth., one of the daughters of Zeus and Mne- 
mosyne, who aceording to the earliest writers 
were goddesses of memory, then inspiring god- 
desses of song, and according to later ideas di- 
Vinities presiding over the different kinds of po- 
etry, and over the sciences and arts, while at the 
same time having as their especial province 
springs and limpid streams. Their number appears 
inthe Homeric poems not to be fixed ; later it seems to have 
been put at three, but afterward they are always oe of 
as nine: Clio, the Muse of heroic exploits, or of history ; 
Euterpe, of Dionysiac music and the double flute; Thalia, 
of gaiety, pastoral life, and comedy ; Melpomene, of sung 
and harmony, and of tragedy ; Terpsichore, of choral dance 
and song; Erato, of erotic poetry and the lyre; Polymnia 
or Polyhipnnia, of the inspired and stately hymn; Urania, 
of astronomical and other celestial phenomena ; and Cal- 
liupe, the chief of the Muses, of poetic inspiration, of elo- 
quence, and of heroic or epic poetry. The Muses were 
aay associated in legend and in art with Apollo, 


who, as the chief guardian and leader of their company, 
was called Musayetes. 


In this city [Cremona] did that famous Poet [ Virgil] con- 
secrate himself to the Dfwses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 140. 
Hence—2. [cap. orl.c.] An inspiring power; 
poetie inspiration: often spoken of and apos- 
trophized by poets as a goddess. 

O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 


The brightest heaven of invention! 
Shak., Hen. V., i, Prol. 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,.. . 
Sing, heavenly Muse. Milton, P. L., i 6. 
[ Rare. ] 


3. A poet; a bard. 


So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn, 
And, as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 19. 
[< OF. musse, a little hole or 
corner to hide things in, ¢ musser, hide: see 
michel, mooch, mouch.] 1, An opening ina fence 
through which a hare or other game is accus- 
tomed to pass. Also muset. 
As when acrew of gallants watch the wild muse of a Bore, 
Their dogs put in full crie, he rusheth on before. 

Chapman, Lliad, xi. 368. (Nares.) 


The oh! prouerbe . .. ‘’Tis as hard to find a hare with- 
out a muse as a Woman without a scuse.” 
Greene, Thieves Falling Out (Harl. Misc., VITI. 387). 
(Nares.) 


Like to an hunter skilful! in marking the secret tracts 
and mces of wild beasts, [he] enclosed many a man within 
his lamentable net and toyle. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


2+. A loophole; a means of escape. 


For these words stiil left a muse for the people to escape. 
N. Bacon. 
3. The mouthpiece or wind-pipe of a bagpipe. 
Also written smuse. 
[< musel + -ed2,.] Overcome 
with liquor; bemused; muzzy. 
Head waiter honour'd by the guest, 
Half-mused, or reeling ripe. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 
[< muse], n., + -ful.] 
Thinking deeply or closely; thoughtful. Dryden. 
In a museful man- 
ner; thoughtfully. 
An obsolete variant of muzzle. 
[< Muse2, n., + -less.] 
Without a Muse; disregarding the power of 
poetry. 
Museless and unbookish they [the Spartans] were, mind- 
ing nought but the feats of Warre. 
Muton, Areopagitica (Clarendon Press), p. 7. 
See mesenna. 
[< muse- 
-er1,] Same as museographist. 
[< muse- 
-ist.] One who describes or classi- 
Also muswog- 


ograph-y 


ograp 
fies the objects in a museum. 
raphist. [Recent.] 
Most of the naturalists and museographtsts have included 
shells in their works, 
Mendes da Costa, Elements of Conchology, p. 57. 


museography (mi-zé-og’ra-fi). n. [¢ Gr. noveri- 


ov, & muscum, + -ypadgia, ¢ pagerv, write.] The 


music 


A child-hearing, tender-hearted thing is the woman of 
our people; . . . she’s not mushy, but her heart is tender. 
Geurge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xlvi. 
Over-ripe, muzhy, bruised, and partially decayed fruit 
makes a poor dark-colored dried product. 
Sect. Amer., N.8., LXI. 232. 
music (mti’zik), x. [< ME. musik, mousyk, mu- 
sthe = D. muzick, muzijk = MLG. MUG. mu- 
scke = G. Dan. Sw. musik, ¢ OF. (and F.) mu- 
sigue = Sp. musica = Pg. It. musica, musie, ¢ L. 
musicd = AY. musiqa = Turk. Hind. musiqi, < 
Gr. povoixy (se. Téxvy), any art over which the 
Muses presided, esp. lyrie poetry set to melody, 
music; fem. of povorxdc, of the Muses (0 povar- 
Koc, & votary of the Muses, a poet, musician, 
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Eng.]—6. The best kind of iron ore. 
well.— Mush muddle, pot-pie. [Cape Cod.] 
mush (mush),v.é [Perhaps a var. of mesh], r.] 
To nick or notch (dress-fabries) round the edges 

with a stamp, for ornament. 
mushed (musht), a. (¢ mushl + -ed2,]  Shat- 
tered; depressed; “used up.” [Prov. Eng. ] 
Going about all day without changing her cap, and look- 
ing as if she was mushed, 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. & 
musheront,. An obsolete form of mushroom. 
mushetour, 7. In her., same as muschetor. 
mushquash-root, ». See musquash-root. 
mushroom (mush’rém), ». and a. [Also dial. 


museography 


systematic description or written classification 
of objects in a museum. Also muswography. 
[Recent. ] 

museologist (mu-z6-ol’6-jist), n. [< museolog-y 
+ -ist.] One versed in museology. 

museology (miu-zé6-ol’6-ji). n. [¢ NL. museum, 
museum, + Gr. -40) ia, ¢ Zf;etv, speak: see -olo- 
gy-] The science of arranging and managing 
museums. Also musewology. [Recent.] 

But the account of the last (general arrangements of the 
several museums} is generally unsatisfactory and imper- 
fect, while very slight or no mention is made of such de- 
Vices as are characteristically American, and in which 


museology has Deen notably advanced by us. 
Science, VI. 82. 


Halli- 


muser (mu’zér), ». One who muses; one who 
acts, speaks, or writes as in a reverie; an ab- 
sent-minded person. 

He [Arnold] is not, like most elegiac poets, a mere sad 


muser ; he is always one who finds a secret of joy in the 
midst of pain. Contemporary Rev., X LIX. 530. 


muse-rid (miiz’rid), a. Ridden by a Muse or 
the Muses; possessed by poetical enthusiasm. 
[Rare.] 

No meagre, Sfuse-rid mope, adust and thin, 

In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 87. 
muset (mii’set), v. [Also musit; dim. of muse3.] 
Same as muse3, 1. 

The many musets through the which he (the hare] goes 


Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 683. 


musette (miu-zet’), ». [F.,dim. of OF. muse, a 
pipe, a bagpipe, = It. musa, ¢< ML. musa, a 
bagpipe, < L. musa, a song, a Muse: see 
Muse2.]_ 1. A small and simple variety of 
oboe.— 2. A form of bagpipe once very popular 
in France, eel compass of from ten to thir- 
teen tones.—8,. A quiet pastoral melody, usual]- 
ly with a drone-bass, written in imitation of a 
bagpipe tune: often introduced as one of the 
parts of the old-fashioned suite, especially as 
a contrast to the gavotte. Such melodies were often 
used as dance-tunes; and thua the term musetle was ex- 
tended to the dance for which they were used. 
museum (miu-zée’um),n. [= F. muséum, musée= 
Sp. museo = Pg. museu = It. museo, ¢« L. mu- 
séum, ¢ Gr. povaciov, a temple of the Muses, a 
place of study, a library or museum, also (late) 
mosaic, < otca, a Muse: see Muse2.] A build- 
ing or part of a eed appropriated as a re- 
sitory of things that have an immediate re- 
ation to literature, art, or science; especially 
and usually, a collection of objects in natural 
history, or of antiquities or curiosities. Among 
the leading museums may be mentioned —in Italy, the 
Vatican (developed largely from the sixtecnth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries) and the Capitoline at Rome, the Uttzi 
and Pitti Palace at Florence, the great Museo Nazionale at 
Naples, and the Brera at Milan; in France, the Louvre (per- 
haps the most important in the world, opened 1793), the 
Luxembourg (devoted to recent art), the Trocadéro, and 
the Hotel de Cluny at Paris; in Germany, the Zwinger 
(founded in the eighteenth century) at Dresden, the imu- 
seums of Berlin, and the Glyptothek and Pinakothek at 
Munich; in Great Britain, the Ashmolean at Oxford (open- 
ed 1683) and the British Museum (the largest in the coun- 
try, founded 1753) and the South Kensington Museum 
(illustrative of the industrial arts) at London. There are 
very notable museums at St. Petersburg, at Madrid, and 
at Athens; and the museum at Ghizeh (formerly Boulak) 
near Cairo, las a world-wide reputation. In the Unite 
States the chief museums are the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston, the Metropolitan Museum at New York, and the 
National Museum at Washington. The meaning to the 
term museum is sometimes extended, especially on the 
continent of Europe, to include galleries of pictures and 
sculpture. 
mush! (mush), n. [Prob. orig. a dial. var. of 
mesh2, var. of mash1,a mixture: see mashl. Not 
<G. mus, pap.] 1. Anything mashed. Halli- 
well, [Prov. Eng.]—2. Meal boiled in water 
or milk until it forms a thick, soft mass: as, 
oatmeal mush; mush and milk; specifically, 
such a preparation made from Indian corn; 
hasty-pudding. 
In thickness like a cane, it Nature roul'd 
Close up in leaves, to keep it from the cold; 
Which being ground and boyl'd, Mush they make. 
Hardie, Last Voyage to Bermuda (1671). (Bartlett.) 
Ev'n in thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush! 
Joel Barlow, Hasty Pudding. i. 
Why will people cook it [rice] into a mush? See how 
separate the grains are ! 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 19. 
3. Something resembling mush, as being soft 
and pulpy: as, mush of mud. 
I hate, where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at 
least u manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. 
Emerzon, Friendship. 


pomace; stosh. 


4. Fish ground up; chum; 
[Prov. 


—5. Dust; dusty refuse. Halliwell. 


mushroom (mush’rim), v. t. 


mushroom-spawn (mush’riém-span), 2. 


mushroom-stone (mush’rém-ston), 2. 


mushru (mush’ré), 7. 


mushrum 


mushy (mush’i), a. 


or obs. mushrome, mushrump, musheron; ¢ ME, 
musheron, muscheron, ¢ OF. mouscheron, mouse- 
ron, ® Mushroom, ¢ mousse, moss: see moss}, ] 
I, x. 1. A cryptogamie plant of the class Fun- 
gi: applhed in a general sense to almost an 
of the larger, conspicuous fungi, such as toad- 
stools, puffballs, Hydnei, ete., but more partic- 
ularly to the agaricoid fungi and especially to 
the edible forms. The species most usually cultivated 
is the Ayaricus campestris, edible agaric or mushroom. 
Mushrooms are found in all parts of the world, and are 
usually of very rapid growth. In some localities they form 
a staple article of food, In Tierra del Fuego the natives live 
largely Ha Cytharia Darwinii, and in Australia many 
species of Boletus are used as food by the natives. Many 
mushrooms are poisonous, and the selection of those suit- 
able for cooking should be intrusted to competent judges. 
See cut under Agaricus. 

Hither the Emperour Claudius repaired, in hope to re- 
cover his health through the temperature of the air, ... 
but contrarily here met with the mtushromes that poysoned 
him. Sandys, Travailes, p. 256. 


Hence—2, An upstart; one who rises rapidly 
from a low condition in life. 


But cannot brook a night-grown mushrump— 
Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is — 
Should bear us down of the nobility. 
Marlowe, Edward II., i. 4. 
And we must glorify 
A mushroom ! one of yesterday! 
B. Jonson, Catiline, fi. 1. 


3. Asmall mushroom-shaped protuberance that 
sometimes forms on the end of the negative 
carbon in are-lamps.—Cup-mushroom, a common 
name for certain discomycetous fungi, particularly of the 
genus Peziza. See Diseomycetesand Peziza.—Devil’s mush- 
room, A name given to many poisonous fungi resembling 
edible mushrooms. [Colloq.]—F. -ring mushroom. 
See champignon and Marasmius.—8t. George’s mush- 
room, a species of mushroom, Agaricus qambosus, which 
appears in May and June, growing in rings. The name is 
a eee to A. arrensis. 

. a 1, Of or pertaining to mushrooms; 
made of mushrooms: as, mushroom sauce.— 2. 
Resembling mushrooms in rapidity of growth 
and in unsubstantiality; ephemeral; upstart: 
as, mushroom aristocracy. 


Somebody buys all the quack medicines that build pal- 
aces for the mushroom, say rather the tuadstool, million- 
aires. O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 136. 


Mushroom anchor, catchup, coral, etc. Scethe nouns. 
— Mushroom head, the nose-plate on the inner part of 
the breech-plug of a breech-loading cannon. See nose-plate, 
and second cut under fermeture. 

[< mushroom, n.] 
To elevate suddenly in position or rank. 


The prosperous upstart mushroomed into rank. 


Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 297. (Davies.) 


mushroom-hitches (mush’rém-hich’ez), n. pl. 


Inequalities in the floor of a coal-mine, oeca- 
sioned by the projection of basaltic or other 
stony substances. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ]} 
The 
substance in which the reproductive mycelium 
of the mushroom is embodied. 

A stone 
or fossil that resembles a mushroom. 

Two small mushroom.stones, in form of a bluntish cone. 
... Fifteen other mushroom-stones of near the same shape 
withthe precedent. ... These are of a white colour, and 
in shape exactly resembling a sort of coralline fungus of 


marine original, which I have by me. 
Woodvcard, On Fossils, p. 187. 


mushroom-strainer (mush’rém-stra’nér), . 


An inverted-dish strainer for cistern-pumps, so 
named from its shape. &. H. Knight. 


mushroom-sugar (mush’rém-shug‘ir),n. Man- 


nite. 

(Hind. mashri‘a.]) A 

washable material madein India, havinga glossy 

silk finish and a eotton back. It is used for 

wearing-apparel, and is very durable. 

(mush’rump), ». An obsolete or 

dialectal form of mushroom. 

[< mushl + -y1.] Like 

mush; soft; pulpy; without fiber or firmness. 
The death penalty is disappearing, like some better 


things, before a kind of mushy and unthinking doubt of its 
morality and expediency. The Nation, Feb. 3, 1870, p. 67. 


man of letters), < sotca, a muse: see Afuse?, | 
1. Any pleasing suceession of sounds or of 
combinations of sounds; melody or harmony: 
as, the music of the winds, or of the sea. 


For the armony 
And sweet accord was so guod mustke 
That the uvice to angels most was like. 
Flower and Leaf. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing die. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, iii. 1 (song). 
When those exact co-ordinations which the ear per- 
ceives as rhythm, tune, and tone-color are piped to 
the ear by a series of musical sounds, the result is muste. 
S. Lanier, Sci. Eng. Verse, p. 48. 
The bird doth not betray the secret springs 
Whence note on note her music sweetly pours, 
Jones Very, Poems, p. 29. 


2. (a) The science of combining tones in rhyth- 
mie, melodic, and harmonic order, so as to pro- 
duce effects that shall be intelligible and agree- 
abletotheear. (b) Theart of using rhythinie, 
melodic, and harmonic materials in the produe- 
tion of definite compositions, or works having 
scientifie correctuess, artistic finish and pro- 
portion, esthetic effectiveness, and an emo- 
tional content or meaning. 
In Candia siue Creta was musyke firste founde, and also 
tourneys and exercyse of armes on horshacke. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 18. 
Music has been developed according to certain rules 
which depended on unknown laws of nature since dis- 
covered; .. . it cannot be separated from these laws, and 
... Within them there is a field large enough for all the 
efforts of human fancy. Blaserna, Sound, p. 187. 
Degrees in music are not conferred by the University of 
London. Grove's Dict. Music, I. 452. 


3. A composition made up of tones artistically 
and scientifically disposed, or such compositions 
collectively: as, & piece of music. Music is clas- 
sified and named with respect to its origin or general 
style as barbarous, popular, national, artistic, sacred, sec- 
ular, etc.; with respect to its technical form as melodic, 
harmonic, polyphonic or contrapuntal, homophonic, Gre- 
gorian, classical, romantic, strict, free, lyric, epic, dra- 
matic, pastoral, mensurable, figured, ete. ; with respect to 
its method of performance as vocal, instrumental, solo, 
choral, orchestral, concerted, etc.; and with respect to its 
application as ecclesiastical or church, theatrical, operatic, 
military, or as concert-, chamber-, dance-music, etc. 

His | Rossini’s} use of the crescendo and the ‘‘cabaletta,” 
though sometimes carried to excess, gave a brilliancy 
his music which added greatly to the excellence of its ef- 
fect. Encyce. Brit., XX. 861. 
4. A musical composition as rendered by in- 
struments or by the voice. 

Some to Church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the mauatc there. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 844. 


5. The art of producing melody or harmony by 
means of the voice or of instruments. 
Also there shalbe one Teacher of Mustcke, and to play 
one the Lute, the Bandora, and Cytterne. 
Book of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), L 7. 
6. The written or printed score of a composi- 
tion; also, such scores collectively: as, a book 
of music; music for the piano or the flute.— 7. 
A company of performers of music; a band; an 


orchestra. 
Enter muste, 
Page. The muatc is come, sir. 
Fal. Let them play. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 245. 


I am one of the music, sir. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, fi. 6. 
8. Pleasurable emotion, such as is produced 
by melodious and harmonious sounds; also, 
the source, cause, or oceasion of such emotion. 
Such Muatcke is wise words, with time concented. 

Spenser, F, Q., TV. ii. 2. 

The graces and the loves which make 

The muse of the march of life. 

Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn. 
9. Lively speech or action; liveliness; excited 
wrangling; excitement. [Colloq., U. $.]—10. 
Diversion; sport; also, sense of the ridicu- 
lous. In this sense apparently confused with 
amuse; compare musical, 5. [New Eng.) — 


Broken, cathedral, church, congregational music. 
See the qualifying words.— Dynamics of music. See 


music 


dynamics.— Florid, Gregorian, janizary music. See 
the qualifying words.—- Magic music, a game in which 
some article is hidden, to be sought for by one of the coin- 
pany, Who is partly guided by the music of some instru- 
ment which is played fast as he appreaches the place of 
concezlment and more slowly as he wanders froin it. 


A pleasant game. she thought; she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest. 
Tennyson, Princess, ProL 


Martial music. Sce martial._— Measurable, mea- 
sured, mensurable music. Xee mensurable, 2.— Mili- 
tary music, See militury.— Music of the future, a 
phrase tirst used by Richard Wagner to express an elaborate 
combination of poetic, musical, dramatic, and scenic art 
into extended works, but often used in a narrower sense 
as descriptive of a musical style similar to that of Wagner. 
—-Music of the spheres. Sce harmony of the spheres, 
under harmony.— Music trade-mark. See trade-mark, 
~-Organic music. See orvanic.— Program music, mu- 
sic intended to convey to the hearer, by means of instru- 
ments and without the use of words, a description or sug- 
gestion of detinite objects, scenes, or events. The term is 
often very vazucly used.— To face the music, See facel. 
— Turkish music. Same as janizary music. 


musict (imu’zik), «. t. [« music, xn.] To entice 
or seduce with musie. 


A man must put a mean valuation upon Christ to leave 
him for a touch upon an instrument, and a faint idea of 
future torments to be fiddled and auxick'd into hell, 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 135. (Davies.) 


musica (mii’zi-kii), 2. [L. and It.: see music.] 
Music.— Musica ficta, falsa, or colorata, false or 
feigned music: aterm applied in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries to music in which accidentals or 
notes foreign to the seale of the mode were introduced for 
the sake of euphony. 

musical (mu’zi-kal), a. and n. [« F. Sp. Pg. 
musical = It. musicale, « NL. *musiealis, ¢« L. 
musica, Musie: see music.) JT. a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to music, in any sense; of the nature 
of musi¢: as, musical proportion.—2, Sound- 
ing agreeably; affecting the ear pleasurably ; 
conformable to the laws of the science of musie 5 
conformable to the principles of the art of mu- 
sic; melodious; harmonious. 


As aweet and musical 
As bright Apollo's lute. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 342. 


All little sounds made muatcal and clear 

Beneath the sky that burning August gives, 

While yet the thought of glorious Summer lives. 
Williain Morris, Earthly Paradise, L 375, 


3. Pertaining to the performance or the nota- 
tion of music. —4. Fond of music; discriminat- 
ing with regard to music: as, the child is musical, 
or has a musical ear.— 5, Amusing; ridiculous. 


(Slang. New Eng. ]— Musical box, a mechanical mu- 
sical instrument, consisting essentially of a barrel or cyl- 
inder, caused to revolve by clockwork, in the surface of 
which are smiadl pegs or ey Bo arranged as to catch and 
twang the teeth of a kind of steel comb, These teeth are 
graduated in size, and carefully tuned; and the dispo- 
sition of the pins is such as to sound them in perfect 
melodic snecession and rhythm, 80 that even very clabo- 
rate music may be faithfully reproduced. The position 
of the barrel may usually be slightly shifted froin side to 
side, 80 that more than one tune can be played from the 
same barrel: and sometimes more than one barrel is pro- 
vided for the same box, so that an extensive repertoire is 
pe Occasionally small bells, or even simall reeds 
jlown by a bellows, as in the hand-organ, are added to in- 
crease the resources of the instrument. The etfects pro- 
duced are often very pleasing and varied.— Musical 
characters. See character.— Musical clock, a clock to 
which a musical box or barrel-organ is so attuched as to play 
tunes at certain periods.— Musical condenser, a con- 
denser to the terminal plates of which the wires froma tele- 
yhone-transmitter are attached. When a musical sound 
is produced in the neighborhood of the transmitter, it is 
reproduced by the condenser.— Musical director, the 
conduetor, director, or leader of a choir, chorus, band, or 
orchestra. Also called music-director.— Musical drama. 
See opera.—Musical ear. See ear, 5.—Musical glasses, 
See glass.— Musical harvest-flies, the Cicadid@e.— Mu- 
sical notation. See notation.— Musical progression. 
Same as harmonic progression (which see, under harmonic). 


— Musical scale. See scale. 

Il. ». A meeting or a party for a musical en- 
tertainment: same as musicale. 

Such fashionable cant terms as theatricals and musicals, 
invented by the flippant Topham, still survive amoung his 


confraternity of frivolity. 
I. D'Tsraeli, Curios. of Lit., ITI. 346. 


musicale (mt-zi-kal’),n. [« F. musicale (soirée 
musicale, &@ Musical party), fem. of musical, mu- 
sical: see musical.) A performance or concert 
of musie, vocal or instrumental, or both, usually 
of a private character; a private concert. 
musicality (mii-zi-kal‘i-ti), ».  (< musical + 
-ify.] Same as musicalness, 

musically (mii’zi-kal-i), adv. Ina musical man- 
ner; in relation to music. 

musicalness (mu’zi-kal-nes), xn. The character 
of being musieal. 

music-book (mt’zik-buk), ». A book eontain- 
ing music. 

music-box (mfi’zik-boks), ». 1. Same as mu- 
sical box (which see, under musical). 
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We shut our hearts up nowadays, 
Like some old mtete bor that plays 
Unfashionable airs. 
Austin Dobson, A Gage d’ Amour. 
2. A barrel-organ. 
Aminadab that grinds the music-bor, 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, i. 1. 

music-cabinet (mii’zik-kab‘i-net), 2. An orna- 
mental stand or rack for holding music-books 
and sheet-music, 

music-case (mu‘zik-kiis),n. 1. Aset of shelves, 
compartments, or drawers for holding music, 
whether bound or in sheet form.—2. A roll, fo- 
lio, or cover for earrving music, especially sheet 
musie. Also called music-roll, music-folio, ete. 
—3. A printers’ case or tray fitted with parti- 
tions for music-types. 

music-chair (inu’zik-char), n. Same as music- 
stool, 

music-clamp (mii’zik-klamp), 2. A clip or file 
for holding sheet-musie. 

music-club (mu/‘zik-klub), ». An association 
for the practice of musie. 

There were also music-clubs, or private meetings for the 
practice of music, which were exceedingly fashionable 
with people of opulence. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 383. 

music-demy (mu’zik-de-mi’), n. An English 
size of printing-paper, 20% X 148 inches. 

music-desk (imu’zik-desk), ». A musie-stand. 

“Tap — tap—tap,” went the leader's bow on the muste- 
desk. Dickens, Sketches, viii. 

music-folio (mi’zik-fo’lio),n. Same as music- 
case, 2. 
music-hall (mii’zik-hal), n. A public hall used 
especially for musical performances or other 
pee entertainments; specifically, in Eng- 
and, such a hall in which the entertainment 
consists of sinving, dancing, recitations, or im- 
itations in character, burlesque, variety per- 
formances, and the like. 
So this is a mustc-hall, easy and free, 
A temple for singing, and dancing, and spree. 
F. Locker, The Music Palace. 
music-holder (mi’zik-hol’dér), ». 1. A mu- 
sie-case.—2, A rack, clip, or hook for holding 
music for a performer. 
music-house (mu ’ zik-hous), ». 1. A house 
where public musical entertainments are given. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the pro- 
fessed musicians assembled at certain houses in the me- 
tropolis, called maxic-hower, where they performed con- 
certs, consisting of vocal and instrumental music, for the 
entertainment of the public. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 382. 
2. A firm or other business concern dealing in 
printed music, or musical instruments, or both. 
musici (mu’zi-si), 2. pl. Same as harmonici. 
musician (mu-zish’an),. [Early mod. E. also 
musition; <F. musicien ; as music + -ian.] One 
who makes musi¢ a profession or otherwise de- 
votes himself to it, whether as composer, per- 
former, critic, theorist, or historian. 

The praise of Bacchus thenthe sweet musician sung. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. 47. 
musicianer (mi-zish’an-ér), n. [€ musician + 
-¢er1,] Same as musician, [Obsolete or colloq. } 

Musicianer T had always associated with the militia- 
musters of my boyhood, and too hastily concluded it an 
abomination of our own, but Mr. Wright calls it a Nor- 
folk word, and I find it to be as old as 1642 by an ex- 
tract in Collier. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

musicianly (mi-zish’an-li), a. [< musician + 
-ly1.]| Having, exhibiting, or illustrating the 
properties of good music, or the skill and taste 
of a good musician. 

musicianship (mii-zish’an-ship), n. [« musi- 
cian + -ship.) Skill in musical composition or 
expression; musical acquirements. 

Asa whole, “St. Polycarp” is a work which bears testi- 
mony both to the thorough musictanshtp and to the nat- 
ural gifts of its compuser. Athenaan, No. 3178, p, 392. 

musicless (mu’zik-les), a. [ music + -less.] 
Unmusieal; inharmonious. 

Their musicklesae instruments are frames of brasse hung 
about with rings, Which they jingle in shops according to 
their marchings. Sandys, Travailes, p. 172. (Davies.) 

music-loft (mu‘zik-loft), n. Same as organ- 
loft. 

music-mad (mi’zik-mad), a. Inordinately and 
morbidly devoted to the study or pursuit of 
music; afflicted by musicomania. 

music-master (mu’zik-mas’tér), 2. A male 
teacher of music. 

music-mistress (mi’zik-mis’tres), x. A female 
teacher of musie. 

musicodramatic (int ’ zi-ko-dra-mat.’ ik), a. 
Combining music and the drama; at once dra- 
matic and musical. 


musive 


His operas, although by no means written “with a pur- 
pose,” represented un entirely new type of musico-dra- 
matic art. Quarterly Rev., CALVL 6. 

musicography (mu-zi-kog’ra-fi), n.  [¢ Gr. pov- 
otal], Music, HF ppagen, write.] The science or 
art of writing music out in legible characters; 
musical notation. 

musicomania (imii’zi-ko-ma/ni-#), n. [= F. 
musicomanie = It. musicomania, < NL. musico- 
mania, © Gr. povowwy, music, + pavia, mania.] 
In pathol.,a variety of monomania in which the 
intellectual faculties are deranged by an ab- 
surbing passion for music. Dunglison. Also 
called musomania, 

music-paper (mu’zik-pa’pér), nm. Paper ruled 
with staffs for recording music. 

music-pen (mii’zik-pen), », An instrument con- 
sisting of a wooden handle and a piece of brass 
so bent upon itself as to make five small chan- 


nels or gutters. When the channels are filled with 
ink and the pen is drawn across paper, five parallel lines 
are made, which constitute a staff for writing music. 


music-rack (mu’zik-rak), n. A rack or in- 
clined shelf attached to a musical instrument, 
or mounted upon an independent. support, de- 
signed to hold the musie for a singer or player. 
Also called music-holder. 

music-recorder (mu‘zik-ré-kér’dér), n. A de- 
vice for recording musie as it is played on any 
sort of keyed instrument, as the organ or piano- 


forte. Mr. Fenby’s recorder, named by him a phono. | 
graph, does this by means of a stud attached to the under 
side of each key. When the key is pressed down, the stud 
comes in contact with a spring, which in turn sets in action 
an electromagnetic apparatus, which causes a tracer to 
press against a fillet of chemically prepared paper moving 
at anniform rate. The arrangement is such as to denote 
the length and character of the notes, Abbe Moigno's pho- 
nautograph records notes by means of a pencil attached 
to a kind of sphervidal drum, which vibrates when any 
musical notes ure sounded, whether by the mouth or by 
an instrument. 


music-roll (mi’zik-rol), n. Same as music- 
cuse, 2. 

musicryt (mii’zik-ri), 2. [< music + -ry.] Music. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, xi. 131. 

music-school (:nu’zik-skél), 2. A school where 
musie is the principal subject taught: when 
on a large scale, also called a conservatory. 

music-shell (mu/’zik-shel), n. A volute, Voluta 
musica, inhabiting the Caribbean Sea, having 
the shell marked with color in a way that re- 
sembles bars of music, the spots being in 
several rows or series. See cut under volute. 

music-smith (mu’zik-smith), n. A workman 
who makes the metal parts of pianofortes, ete. 
Simmonds. 

music-stand (mii’zik-stand), n. 1. A music- 
rack or music-case.— 2, A raised platform, as 
in a park, on which a band plays. 

music-stool (mu’zik-stél), ». A stool, often 
with an adjustable seat, for a performer on the 
pianoforte or similar instrument. Also music- 
chair. 

music-type (mii’zik-tip), ». Type for use in 
printing music. 

music-wire (mii’zik-wir), n. Steel wire such as 
is used in making the strings of musical instru- 
ments. 

Musigny (mii-zé’nyi), ». [F.] An excellent 
red wine of the Cote @’Or in Burgundy. 

musimon, Musmon (mu’si-mon, mus’mon), 2. 
(= F. musimone, musmon = It. musimone, ¢ Ly 
musimo(n-), musman-) (Gr, wot oper), a Sardinian 
animal, supposed to be the moufion.] A wild 
sheep, the mouflon, Orvis musimon. 

musing (mii’zing), 2. [< ME. musyng ; verbal n. 
of musel,v.] Theactof pondering; meditation ; 
thoughtfulness. 


Generydes stode still in grete mung, 
And to the quene gaue answere in this case, 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 491. 


Sometimes into musings fell, 
So dreamlike that he might not tell his thought 
When he again to common life was brought. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 274. 
musing (mii’zing), p.a. Meditative; thought- 
ful; preoccupied. 
With even step and musing gait. 

Hrltun, 11 Penseroso, L 38. 
musingly (mi’zing-li), adv. In a musing way. 
musion, ». (Appar. a corrupt form of musi- 

mon,] In her., a wildcat used as a bearing. 
The Cat-a-Mountain, musion, or wild cat. 
Encyc. Brit., XI. 699. 
musit?, ». An obsolete form of muset for 
muse, 1. 
musition}, ». An obsolete spelling of musician. 
musive (mu’ziv), a. [= F. musif, ¢ LL. must- 
tum, < Gr. povseiov, Mosaic: see museum and 
mosaic!.] Same as mosaicl, 


musive 


Assuming the cones (of the retina] to be arranged some- 
what in the form of hexagonal cells in a honeycomb, this 
{a beaded or zigzag outline seen between two very close 
parallel lines on a white und) has been explained by 
supposing that the retinal of such a line is so small 
that, as it falls across this musive surface, one minute sec- 
tion of it would excite only one cone, while the sections 
immediately above and below would cover halves of two 
adjacent cones, and, exciting both to activity, would appear 
twice as large. G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 279. 


mneiie n. Same as masjid. 

m (musk), ». [< ME. musk, < OF. muse, F. 
musc = Pr. muse = Sp. musco (obs., the usual 
term being almizcle = Pg. almiscle, almiscar, 
from the Ar., with Ar. art.) = It. musco, muschio 
= D. muskus = G.moschus = Sw. muskus = Dan. 
muskus, moskus, < LL. muscus, ML. also moschus, 
< Gr. uéoyor, < Ar. mushk, musk, misk = Turk. 
misk, < Pers. musk, misk = Hind. mushk, musk, 
< Skt. mushka, testicle, prob. < Y mush, steal, 
whence also ult. mouse. Hence ult. muscat, mus- 
catel, muscadel, muscadine, etc., and the second 
element of nutmeg.] 1. An odoriferous sub- 
stance secreted by the male musk-deer, Moschus 
moschiferus. See musk-deer. The secretion is a 
viscid fluid, which dries as a brown pulveruline substance, 
of a slightly bitter taste and extremely powerful, penetrat- 
ing, and persistent odor. It is the strongest and most 
lasting of perfumes, and is also used in medicine as a dif- 
fusible stimulant and antispasmodic. The commercial 
article is imported from Aaia in the natural pods or bags, 

uently mixed with blood, fat, and hairs, and adulter- 
ated with foreign substances. Various other animals se- 


. crete a substance like musk, and several are named from 
this fact. See compounds following. 


Which the Hunters (at that time chasing the said beast) 
doe cut off, and drie against the Sunne, and it proueth the 
best Muske in the world. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 428. 


That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull 
Smelling of musk and of insolence. 
Tennyson, Maud, vi. 6. 
2. A kind of artificial musk made by the action 
of nitric acid upon oil of amber.—3. The smell 
of musk, or a smell resembling it; an aromatic 
smell; a perfume. 
The woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxii. 1. 
4, Same as musk-plant, in both senses. 
musk (musk), v. t. [< musk, n.] To perfume 


with musk. 

muskallonge (mus’ka-lonj), ». See maska- 
longe. 

muskatt, . An obsolete form of muscat. 


musk-bag (musk’bag),. 1. Asmall bag con- 
taining musk and other perfumes, sometimes 
used as a sachet. Closet of Rarities (1706). 
(Nares.)—2. The pod, pouch, or cyst of the 
musk-deer which contains the musk. 
musk-ball (musk’b4l), ». A ball of some sub- 
stance impregnated with musk and other per- 
fumes, kept among garments after the man- 
ner of a sachet to perfume them. 
Curious musk-bails, to carry about one, or to lay in any 
place. <Accomplish’d Female Instructor (1719).  (Nares.) 
musk-beaver (musk’bé’vér), ». The muskrat, 
Fiber zibethicus. 
musk-beetle (musk’bé’tl), n. 
beetle, Callichroma moschata. 


A cerambycid 
See cut under 


Cerambyz. 
musk-cake (musk’kak),. Musk, rose-leaves, 
and other ingredients made intoacake. Closet 


of Rarities (1706). (Nares.) 
musk-cat (musk’kat), n. A civet-cat; figura- 
tively, a scented, effeminate person; a fop. 


Here is a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat — but 
not a musk-cat. Shak., All’s Well, v. 2. 20. 


Away, musk-cal ! B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
musk-cattle (musk’kat/1), n. pl. Musk-oxen. 
musk-cavy (musk’ka’vi),n. A West Indian ro- 

dent of the family Octodontida, subfamily Echi- 


Musk-cavy (Cafromys pilorides). 


nomyine, and genus Capromys: so called from 
its ee odor. There are 2 species in Cuba, C. pi- 
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lorides and C. prehensilis, known as the hutia a and 
hutia-carabali, They are of large size and arboreal habits, 
and somewhat resemble rats. 


musk-codt (musk’kod),n. A musk-bag; hence, 
figuratively, a scented fop. 
It’s a sweet musk-cod, a pure aA Are 


ker, Satiromastix. 
musk-deer (musk’dér), ». 1. A small rumi- 


nant, Moschus moschiferus, of the family Cervi4 


de and subfamily Moschine, the male of which 
ields the scent called musk. These little deer in- 
bit the elevated plateaus and mountain-ranges of cen- 
tral Asia, especially the Altaic chain. The male is about 
8 feet long and 20 inches high, hornless, with long canine 
teeth and coarse pelage of adirty-brown color, whitish un- 
derneath. The doe is smaller, and hasnomusk. Thegland 
or bag of the male which contains the perfume is of about 
the size of a hen’s egg, of an oval form flattened on one 
side. It is an accessory sexual organ. ; ; 
2. In an improper use, a tragulid, chevrotain, 
or kanchil, small ruminants.of the family Tra- 
Gelder. They eapernelally eeepc musk-deer, but be- 
ong to a different family. e males are horned, and have 
no musk.— Musk-deer plant. See Limonia. ; 
musk-duck (musk’duk), . 1, A duck, Cairina 
moschata, of the family Anatide and subfamily 
Anating, commonly but erroneously known as 
the muscovy and Barbary duck. It is a native of 
trupical America, now domesticated everywhere. It is 
larger than the mallard, and the upper parts are of a 
ee greenish-black color. 
2. A duck of the genus Biziura, as B. lobata of 
Australia: so called from the musky odor of 
the male. 
muskelt, x. An obsolete form of muscle? for 
mussel. 
muskelyt, a. [< muskel + -y1.] Muscular. 
Muskely, or of muscles, hard and stiffe with many 
muscles or brawnes. 


Withals, Dict. (ed. 1008), p. 404. (Nares.) 


musket!+ (mus’ket), ». [Also musquet; < ME. 
musket, muskytte, < OF. mousket, mosquet, mos- 


chet, mouschet, mouchet, ete. (F. mouchet, emou- 


chet (ML. muscetus, muschetus) = It. moschetto, 
also with diff. suffix, moscardo), a kind of hawk, 
so called with ref. to spots on its breast, or 
more prob. from its small size, Oe 
to a fly, dim. < L. musca, a fly (> OF. mousche, 


F.. mouche, a spot, a fly: see mouche). Cf. mos- 


quito.] In falconry, an inferior kind of hawk; 
@ sparrow-hawk. See eyas-musket. 
One they might trust their common wrongs to wreak ; 
The Musquet and the Coystrel were too weak. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1119. 
musket? (mus’ket),”. [Formerly also musquet; 
=D. musket = G. muskete = Sw. muskot = Dan. 
musket, «OF. mousquete, mousquet (F. mousquet), 
m., mouschete, moschete, f., = Sp. Pg. mosquete 
(ML. muschetta, muscheta), ¢ It. moschetto, a 
musket (gun), so called (like other names of 
firearms, e. g. falcon, falconet, saker) from a 
hawk, < moschetto, a kind of hawk: see muske?1.] 


A hand-gun for soldiers, introduced in Euro- 


pean armies in the sixteenth century: it suc- 
ceeded the harquebus, and became in time the 


common arm of the infantry. It was at first very 
heavy, and was pores with a rest. The earliest mus- 
kets were matchlocks, which were superseded by the 
wheel-lock, the snaphance, the flint-lock, and the percus- 
sion-guns. The musket was made lighter, while still gain- 
ing in efficiency and rina are 4 The rifle-musket was in- 
troduced in the middle of the nineteenth century. See 
rife, and cuts under matchlock and gun!. 


And is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets? Shak., All’s Well, ffi. 2. 111. 


Bastard musket, a hand-gun used in the sixteenth cen- 
t See caliver. 


musket-arrowt (mus’ket-ar’6), ». A short ar- 


row thrown from a firearm. These arrows seem 
to have been generally feathered, but examples remain 
of arrows three or four inches long with barbed heads 
and a disk-shaped butt, which appear to have been in- 
tended for this use. 


yf arrowes 592 shefe 18 arrowes and one case full for 
a demi-culvering. ... salen: Sd arrowes with 22 shefe to 
be new feathered. ep. Royal Commission, 1595. 
musketeer (mus-ke-tér’), n. [Formerly also 
musketteer, musketier, musqueteer ; = D. G. mus- 
ketier = Sw. musketor = Dan. musketeer, < F. 
mousquetaire (= Sp. mosquetero = Pg. mosque- 
teiro = It. moschettiere), a soldier armed with 
a musket, < mousquete, a musket: see musket2, ] 
1. A soldier armed with a musket. 


Ralegh, leaving his gally, took eight musketiera in his 
barge. Oldys, Sir Walter Raleigh. 


2. A musket; a musket-lock. 


Did they . . . into pikes and musqueteers 
Stamp beakers, cups, and poneces 


, Hudibras, I. if, 562. 
musket-lock (mus’ket-lok), n. 


1. The lock of 
a musket.—2, A musket. [Rare.] 


musk-ox 


We must live like our Puritan fathers, who always went 
to church, and sat down to dinner, when the Indians were 
in their neighborhood, with their musket-lock on the one 
side, and a drawn sword on the other. 


W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 54. 
musketot, 7. See mosquito. 
musketoon (mus-ke-tén’), ». [Formerly also 
musquetoon; < F. mousqueton, < It. moschettone 
< moschetto, a musket: see musket2.] 1. A light 
and short hand-gun: in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a usual weapon of cavalry. 
One of them ventar'd upon him (as he (John L’Isle] was 
going to Church accompanied with the chief Magistracy) 
and shot him with a Musquetoon dead in the place. 
_ Wood, Athens Oxon., II. 888. 
2. A soldier armed with a musketoon: gener- 
ally used in the plural. 
A double guard of archers and muskatoons. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa. 
musket-proof (mus’ket-préf), a. Capable of 
resisting the force of a musket-ball. 
musket-rest (mus’ket-rest),. <A fork used as 
@ prop to support the heavy musket in use in 
the sixteenth century. Also called croc. 
He will never come within the signe of It, the sight of a 
cassock, or a musket-rest ne, 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, il. 3 
musketry (mus’ket-ri), n. ([<« F. mousqueterie 
(= Sp. mosqueteria = It. moschetteria), < mous- 
quet, musket: see musket?.] 1. The art or 
science of firing small-arms: as, an instructor 
of musketry.— 2. Muskets collectively. 
The cannon to d the 
on both, and thearid ao tial ith the Tanks a 
jacent, were involved in wreaths of smoke. 
Scott, Old Mortality, xxxi. 
3. A body of troops armed with muskets. 
musket-shot (mus’ket-shot), ». 1. The dis- 
charge of a musket; a bullet from a musket: 
as,he was killed bya musket-shot.—2, The range 
or reach of a musket.— 3}. A musket-ball. 
With more than musket-shot did he charge his quill 
when he meant toinveigh. Nash, Unfortunate Traveller. 


musk-flower (musk’flou’ér), n. Same as musk- 


' plant, 1. 


musk-gland (musk’gland), ». The glandular 
organ of the male musk-deer which secretes 
musk. It is an accessory sexual organ, corre- 
sponding to the preputial follicles of many 
mammals. 

musk-hyacinth (musk’hi’a-sinth), ». One of 
the grape-hyacinths, Muscart moschatum, with 
musky scent. 

muskiness (mus’ki-nes), ». The quality or 
state of being musky; the scent of musk. 
Bailey, 1727. 

m t-grass (mus’kit-gras), n. 


quite-grass. 
muskielt, n. An obsolete form of muscle}, 
muskle?}, 7. An obsolete form of mussel. 
muskmallow (musk’mal’96), n. 1. A common 
plant, Malva moschata. See mallow.—2, A plant 
of the old genus Abelmoschus, the abelmosk. 
muskmelon (musk’mel’on),n. [Formerly, and 


still dial., muskmillion; < musk + melon.) A 


well-known plant, Cucumis Melo, and its fruit. 
The seeds have diuretic properties, and were formerly 
used in catarrhal affections. See Cucumis, melon}, 1, and 
abdalavi. 

So, being landed, we went up and downe, and could finde 
nothing but stones, heath, and mosse, and wee expected 
oranges, limonds, figges, muske-millions, and potatoes. 

John Taylor, Works (1680). (Nares.) 

musk-mole (musk’m6l), ». An insectivorous 
quadruped, Scaptochirus moschatus, of the mole 
family, Talpide. It resembles the common 


Same as mes- 


mole, and is found in Mongolia. Also called 
musky-mole. 
musk-okra (musk’6’kri), n. See okra. 


musk-orchis (musk’ér’kis), n. A plant, Her- 
minium Monorchis. 

musk-ox (musk’oks),”. A ruminant mammal, 
Ovibos moschatus, of the family Bovide and sub- 
family Ovibovine, intermediate between an ox 
and a sheep in size and many other respects. 


There are horns in both sexes, those of the male being very 
broad at the base and meeting in the middle of the fore- 


Musk-ox (Ovtbos moschatis). 


musk-ox 


head, then turning downward for most of their length, and 
finally recurved. The pelage is very long and fine, the 
hairs hanging like those of a merino sheep, and has occa- 
sionally been woven into a fine soft fabric. The musk-ox 
was formerly an animal of circumpolar distribution, but is 
now found only in arctic America, where it lives in herds 
of a dozen or more. It is very fleet, active, and hardy, 
and sometimes performs extensive migrations. The beef 
is eaten, though the animal smells strongly of musk. Also 


called musk-sheep. 
musk-pear (musk’par),n. A fragrant kind of 
1. A small yel- 


pear. 

musk-plant (musk’plant), n. 
low-flowered plant, Mimulus moschatus, culti- 
vated for its odor.—2. The musk heron’s-bill, 
Erodium moschatum., 

musk-plum (musk’plum), ». A fragrant kind 
of plum. 

mruakauasht: n. An obsolete form of musquash. 
G. Cuvier. 

muskrat (musk’rat), n. 1. A large murine ro- 
dent quadruped, Fiber zibethicus, of the family 
Muride and subfamily Arvicoline: so called 
from its musky odor. It is of about the size of a small 
rabbit, of a very stout thick-set form and dark-brown 
color, grayish underneath, with small eyes and ears, large 


hind feet with webbed toes, and long naked scaly tail, 
compressed in the horizontal plane so as to present an up- 


Muskrat (Fréer xibeth tcus ). 


per and an under edge, and two broad sides. In the char- 
acter of the fur, the scaly tail, and aquatic habits, the musk- 
rat resembles the beaver, and is sometimes called musk- 
beaver ; but ita actual relationships are with the voles and 
lemmings. It is one of the commonest quadrupeds of 
North America, almost universally distributed throughout 
that continent, living in lakes, rivers, and ls, either in 
underground burrows in the banks, or in houses made of 
reeds, rushes, and grasses, as large as haycocks and of sim- 
ilar shape. The fur is of commercial value, and the ani- 
mal is much hunted. Also called muaquash and ondatra. 


2. An insectivorous animal of musky odor lik- 
ened to a rat, such as the European desman, 
Mygale pyrenaica, and the Indian musk-shrew 
or rat-tailed shrew, Sorez indicus or Crocidura 
myosura, also called Indian muskrat and mon- 
jourou.—8. A viverrine quadruped, the South 
African genet, Genetta felina.—Indian muskrat. 


Same as monjourou,. 
musk-root (musk’rét), ». 1. The root of Fe- 
rula Sumbul, containing a strong odorous prin- 
ciple resembling that of musk. It is employed 
in medicine as a stimulating tonic and anti- 
spasmodic. Also called sambul or sumbul.—2. 
Adoxa Moschatellina. See Adora. 
musk-rose (musk’réz), n. A species of rose, 
so called from its fragrance. 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, ... 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and witb eglantine. 
Shak., M. N. D., fi. 1. 252. 


musk-seed (musk’séd),”. See amber-seed. 
musk-sheep (musk’shép),n. Sameas musk-or. 
musk-shrew (musk’shré), n. The rat-tailed 
shrew, Sorex indicus or Crocidura myosura, & 
large Indian species having a strong musky 
odor. Also called muskrat. 

musk-thistle deere n. <A plant, Car- 
duus nutans, of the north-temperate part of the 
Old World, locally naturalized in Pennsylvania. 
It has a winged stem, from 1 to 3 feet high, and a solitary 
nodding head of crimson-purple flowers. 

musk-tortoise (musk’tér’tis), ». <A tortoise 
of the family Cinosternide, having a strong 


musky scent. Six kinds inhabit the fresh waters of 
the United States, as Aromochelys odoratus, which has 80 
strong an odor that it is commonly called stinkpot. 

musk-tree (musk’tré), n. A composite tree 
Olearia (Eurybia) argophylla, of Australia and 
Tasmania, with musk-scented leaves. It grows 
25 or 30 feet high, and affords a white, close-grained wood, 
used for cabinet-work, implements, etc. 

musk-turtle (musk’tér’tl), n. Same as musk- 
tortoise. 

musk-weasel (musk’w6/zl), n. Any viverrine 
carnivorous quadruped of the family Viverride. 

muskwood (musk’wud), x. Either of the two 

small trees Guarea trichilioides and Trichilia 

moschata, natives of tropical America, the lat- 


ter confined to Jamaica. 
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m (mus’ki), a. ([< musk + -yl.] Having 
the character, eqpeaely the odor, of musk; 
fragrant like musk. 


West winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 


Milton, Comus, 1. 989. 
muskyllet, ». An obsolete form of mussel. 


musky-mole (mus’ki-m6l), n. Same as musk- 
mole. 
muslet, 7. An obsolete form of muzzle. 
Muslim (mus’lim), n.and a. Same as Moslem. 
muslin (muz’lin), ». and a. [Formerly also 
muslen (and mussolin, ¢ It.); = G. Sw. Dan. mus- 
selin, < F. mousseline = Sp. muselina, < It. mus- 
solino, muslin, prop. ad). < mussolo (E. eee 
mosal), muslin, < ML. Mossula, G. Mossul, E. 
Moussul, Mosul, etc., Turk. Mossul, Mosstl, < Sy- 
riac Mosul, Muzol, Mauzol, Ar. Mawsil, a city in 
Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, whence the fabric 
first came. Cf. calico, damask, nankeen, also 
named from Eastern cities; and cambric, dor- 
nick, lawn2, from European cities.) J. ”. 1. 
Cotton cloth of different kinds finely made and 
finished for wearing-apparel, the term being 
used variously at different times and places. 
(a) A very fine and soft uncolored cloth made in India; also, 
any imitation of it made in Europe. The India muslin is 
known by different names, according to its place of manu- 
facture and ita fineness and beauty. See mul{7. 
She was dressed in white muslin very much puffed and 
frilled, but a trifle the worse for wear. 
H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 184. 
) A material somewhat stouter than India muslin, used 
or women’s dresses, plain or printed with colored jag 
terns, or having a slight dotted pattern woven in the staff. 
Also jaconet and organdie, according to its fineness. (c) 
In some of the United States, cotton cloth used for 
shirts, other articles of wearing-apparel, bedding, etc. 
2. One of several different moths: a collectors’ 
name. (a) A bombycid moth, as the round-winged 
muslin, Nudaria senex. The pale muslin is NY. mundana. 
b) An arctiid moth, as Arctia mendica. Also called mus- 
in-moth.— Arni muslin, an extremely fine muslin made 
in Arni, in the presidency of Madras, India.— Corded 
m a muslin in which a thick hair cord is intro- 
duced into the fabric.— Dacca m a very thin vari- 
ety of India muslin made at Dacca in Bengal. The mod- 
ern Dacca muslin is used chiefly for curtains; it is two 
yards wide when figured, and narrower when plain. It 
was formerly used in Europe for women's dresses and sim- 
flar purposes.— Darned muslin, thin and fine muslin 
decorated by needlework, as in darned embroidery.— Fig- 
ured muslin. (ac) Muslin wrought in the loom to imi- 
tate tamboured muslin. (0) Muslin with figures printed 
in color on it.— India muslin. See def. 1 (a).— Linen 
muslin. Same asleno.— Muslin appliqué, a decorative 
needlework consisting of the sewing upon net, as a back- 
ground, of flowers or other patterns cut out of very fine 
muslin, the finished work having a resemblance to some 
kinds of lace.— Swiss m a thin sheer mualin striped 
or figured in the loom, made in Switzerland. 
. a. Made of muslin: as, a muslin dress. 
The ladies came down in cool mualin dresses, and added 
the needed grace to the picture. 
C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 28. 
muslin-de-laine (muz’lin-dé-lan’), 7. See 
mousseline-de-laine. 
muslined (muz’lind), a. [< muslin + -ed?.] 
Draped or clothed with muslin. 


The airy rustling of light-muslined ladies. 
Howells, Their Wedding Journey. 


muslinet (muz-li-net’), n. [< muslin + -et.] 
A fine cotton cloth, stouter than muslin. some 
varieties of it are figured in the loom, others are made 
with satin finish, stripes, etc. (Eng. trade-name.] 
muslin-glass (muz’lin-glas), . A kindof blown 
glassware having a decorated surface in imita- 
tion of muslin. Also mousseline-glass. 
muslin-kale (muz’lin-kal), n. [< muslin + 
kale; prob. so called from its thinness or want 
of anyrich ingredient.] Broth composed simpl 
of water, shelled barley, and greens. [Scote 4 
I'll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 
Be 't water-brose or muslin-katl. 
Burns, To James Smith. 
musmon,”. See musimon. 
musnud (mus’nud),2. (< Hind. masnad, a cush- 
ion, seat, throne, < Ar. misnad, a cushion for the 
back, < sanada, lean against.] In India, a raised 
seat, overspread with carpets or embroidered 
cloth and furnished with pillows for the back 
and elbow. This forms the seat of honor, as in the 
genana, where it is the seat of the lady of the house, and 
privileged visitors are invited to share it as a mark of re- 
spect und favor. It is also the ceremonial seat or throne 
of arajah. Also masnad. 
They spread fresh carpets, and pre 
nud, covering it with a magnificent shaw). 
Hajji Baba of Ispahan, p. 142. (Yule and Burnell.) 


Musnud-carpet, 8 piece of stuff about two yards square 
sometimes carpeting, but frequently brocade, embroi- 
ered silk, or the like), lined and wadded, laid on the floor to 
receive the musnud. Persons conversing with the occu- 
pants of the musnud, if inferior in rank, sit on the carpet— 
on ita extreme edge if they wish to express humility. 


the royal mus- 


musomania (mii-z6-ma’ni-i), n. [< Gr. povca, 
muse (see music), + vavia, madness. Cf. musi- 
comania.] Same as musicomania. 

musont,”. [ME., < OF. motson, moeson, mueson, 
muson, muison, measure, < L. mensio(n-), a mea- 
suring, < meteri, pp. mensus, measure: see mete}, 
measure, and cf. dimension.] A measure. 

Lo! logyk I lered hire and al the lawe after, 


And alle musons in musyk I made hire to knowe. 
Piers Plowman (A), xi. 128. 


Musons, measures. . . . The meaning of “measures” is 
the time and rh of mensurable music, as opposed to 
plain chant, which was immensurable. . . . Since muson 
meant measure, it was easily extended to signify measure- 


ment or dimension. Piers dctiadaoay Do 158 (notes refer- 
[ring to the above passage). 


Musophaga (mi-sof’a-gi), n. [NL.,< Musa + 
Gr. gayeiv, eat.] The typical genus of Afuso- 
phagidea, formerly coextensive with the family, 
now restricted to such species as MM. violacea 
and M. rossa, of a glossy bluish-black color and 
furnished with a frontal shield or casque. 

Musophagids (mi-s0-faj’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Musophaga + -ide.] A family of cuculine pi- 
carian birds, most nearly related to the cuckoos, 
having also some resemblance to gallinaceous 
birds; the plantain-eaters and touracous. The 
feet are zyg tylous, with homalogonatous and desmo- 
panou musculation. The plumage is aftershafted, with 

ted elssoduchon, and there are no ceca. The family is 
confined to continental Africa. The leading genera are 
Musophaga, Turacus (or Corythaix), and Schizorhis. There 
are about 15 species. The family formerly included the 

Muse (Coltidee). (mii's6-f8 ‘i/né) ; (NL < 

usophagineg (mii’s6-fa-ji’né), n. pl. : 
Musophaga + -ine.]| The only subfamily of 
Musophagide. In a former acceptation of the famil 


it was divided into two subfamilies, Musophagine an 
Coltine. 


musophagine (mi-sof’a-jin), a. Having the 
characters of Musophaga ; pertaining to the Mu- 
sophagide or Musophagine. 

Musophy Rum (mu-s6-fil’um), ». [NL. (Gép- 
pert, 1854), < Musa + Gr. giaAov, leaf.) A ge- 
nus of fossil plants based on leaf-impressions 
having nearly the same nervation as those of 
the genus Musa, to which they are assumed to be 


closely related. Nine species have been described 
from the Upper Cretaceous of southern France, the Eocene 


of France, Java, and Colorado, and the Miocene of Italy, 
Bohemia, and Hesse. 
musquash (mus’kwosh), ». [Formerly also 


muskquash, mussacus ; 
muskrat, 1. 
musquash-root (mus’kwosh-rit), n. 
beaver-poison. 
musquett, ». See musketl, musket2, 
musquetoont, . See musketoon. 
musquito, n. See mosquito, 
musrol, musrole (muz’rol), n. [Formerly also 
musroll; < F. muserolle (= Sp. muserola = It. 
museruola), OF. muse, nose: see muzzle.] The 
nose-band of a horse’s bridle. 
And setteth him {a horse) on with a Switch and holdeth 
him in with a Musrol. Comenius, Visible World, p. 122. 
muss! (mus),7. [< OF. mousche, the play called 
muss, lit. a fly, F. mouche, a fly, < L. musca, a fly: 
see Musca. The word muss, prop. *mush, of 
this origin, seems to have been confused with 
another muss, a var. of mess%, itself a var. of 
mesh2, and ult. of mash1, a mixture, of which 
mush is a third variant. The words are mainly 
dial. or collog., and, in the absence of early 
quotations, cannot be definitely separated.] 1f. 
A scramble, as for small objects thrown down 
to be taken by those who can seize them. 
Of late, when I cry’d “ Ho!” 


Like boys unto a muss, would start forth, 
And cry “ Your will.” ., A. and C., iif. 18. 91. 


Ods so! a muss, a muss, amuss,amuas! [Falls a scram- 
bling for the pears.] B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, fv. 1. 


A musee being made amongst the poorer sort in hell of 
the sweet-meat scraps left after the banquet. 
Dekker, Bankrout’s Banquet. 
2+. That which is to be scrambled for. 
They ’ll throw down gold in musses. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, fi. 1. 
3. A state of confusion; disorder: as, the things 
are all in a muss. ([Collog., U.S.]—4. An in- 
ie eae fight; a squabble; arow. [Slang, 
muss! (mus),v.¢. ([< mussi,n.] 1. To put into 
a state of disorder; rumple; tumble: as, to 
muss one’s hair. [U.S.]—2. Tosmear; mess. 
muss2t (mus), ». [A var. of mouse (ME. mus) 
or, more prob., directly < L. mus, a mouse, us 
as aterm of endearment: see mouse.] A mouse: 
used as a term of endearment. 


What ail you, sweetheart? Are you not well? Speak, 
good muss. 3B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humowr, if. 1. 


er. Ind.] Same as 


Same as 


mussacus (mus’a-kus),. [See musquash.] 14. 
The muskrat or musquash. Capt. John Smith.— 
2. (cap.) The genus which the muskrat repre- 
sents: same as Fiber or Ondatra. Oken, 1816. 

Musssnda (mu-sen’di), n. [NL. (Linnsus, 
1753), from a native name in Ceylon.}] A ge- 
nus of shrubs and trees of the order Rubiaceae, 
type of the tribe Mussendee, and known by its 
flowers in terminal corymbs with one of the five 
ealyx-lobes enlarged and colored white or pur- 


ple. About 40 species are found, natives of tropical Asia 
and Africa and of the Pacific islands. They have opposite 
or whorled leaves and abundant salver-shaped yellowish 
flowers of singular beauty, with the corolla-tube far pro- 
longed beyond the handsome calyx. Some species are 
locally esteemed for tonic and febrifugal properties, etc. 
The best-known greenhouse species is M. frondosa. 


Musszendesx (mu-sen'dé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1873),< Mussenda + -ea.) A 
tribe of dicotyledonous plants of the order Iu- 
biacee, typified by the genus Mussenda, and 
known by its valvate corolla and berries with 
many minute seeds. About 35 genera are 
known, all tropical, and mostly trees or shrubs. 

mussal, mussaul (mu-sil’), ». ([< Hind. ma- 
sha'l, mashal, masal, ¢ Ar. masha'l, a torch. 
In India, atorch, usually made of rags wrappe 
around a rod and fed with oil. Yule and Bur- 
nell. 

mussalchee (mu-sil’ché), x. [Also musalchee, 
mussaulchee ; ¢ Hind. mashalchi, less prop. ma- 
shalchi, a torch-bearer, among Europeans also 
a scullion, < mash‘al, less Prop. mashdl, masal, 
a torch, ¢ Ar. mish‘al, a torch.) In India, & 
household servant who has charge of torches 
and lamps; a torch-bearer; a scullion. 

Others were musalchees, or torch-bearers, who ran by the 
side of the palkves, throwing a light on the path of the 
bearers from flambeaux. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 83. 

Mussarabian (mus-a-ra’bi-an), a. <A variant 
of Mozarabian. 

mussaul, x. See mussal. 

mussel, muscle? (mus’l), ». [Early mod. E. 
also muskle; < ME. muscle, muskle, muskylle, 
moskle, < AS. muxle, mucrle = D. mossel = 
MLG. mussel = OHG. muscula, MHG. mus- 
chele, muschel, G. muschel = Sw. mussia = Dan. 
musling = F. moule = Sp. misculo = Pg. mus- 
culu = It. muscalo, ¢ L. musculus, a small fish, 
@ sea-mussel, same word as musculus, a lit- 
tle mouse, also a muscle: see musclel,] Any 
one of many bivalve mollusks of various gen- 
era and species. (a) Any species of the family Myti- 
ida, especially of the genera Mytilus and Modtola, of a 
triangular form and blackish or dark color, with two ad- 
ductor muscles and a large byssus or beard. They are 
chietly marine, and abound on most sea-coasts, The com- 
mon mussel is Mytilus edtdis. Horse-mussels are species 
of Modiola, Date-shells or boring muséels are species of 
LAthodomus which excavate the hardest rocks. (b) Any 
species of the family Unionid@a, more fully called fresh- 
water mussels, The species are very numerous and belong 


to several different genera. See cuts under Lamel- 
branchiata and date-shell, 


When cockle shells turn siller bella, 
And mussels [iad on every tree, 
When frost and snaw shall warm us a’, 
Then shall my love prove true to me. 
Waly, Waly, but Love be Bonny (Child's Ballads, [V. 182). 
mussel-band (mus’l-band), x. An ironstone in 
which the remains of lamellibranch shells are 
abundant. Also called mussel-bind. (Local, 
Eng. ] 
museel-bed (mus’l-bed), ». A bed or repository 
of mussels. 
mussel-bind (mus’I-bind), n. See mussel-band. 
mussel-digger (mus’l-dig’ér), n. The Califor- 
nia gray whale, Rhachianectes glaucus: 80 called 
from the fact that it descends to soft bottoms 
in search of food, or for other purposes, and 
returns to the surface with its head besmeared 
with the dark ooze from the depths. C. M. 
Scammon. 
mussel-duck (mus’l-duk), ». The American 
scaup-duck. See scaup. G. Trumbull. 
mussel-eater (mus’1-6tér), n. The buffalo 
perch, Aplodinotus grunniens, of the Mississippi 
valley. 
musseled (mus‘ld), a. [< mussel + -ed?.] Poi- 
soned by eating mussels. 
One affected with such phenomena [symptoms of urti- 
caria) is said, occasionally, to be musseled. 
Dunglison, Med. Dict. (under Mytilus Edulis). 
mussel-pecker (mus’l-pek’ér), n. The Euro- 
pean oyster-catcher, Hamatopus ostrilegus. 
[Local, British. ] 
mussel-shell (mus’l-shel), 7. 
shell. 
mussiness (mus’i-nes), n. The state of being 
mussy, rumpled, or disheveled. 


A mussel, or its 
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A general appearance of mussineas, characteristic of the 
man. N.Y. Independent, March 265, 1569. 


mussitatet, v.7. ([< L. mussitatus, pp. of mus- 
sitare (> OF. musiter = Sp. musitar), freq. of 
mussare, Murmur (see musel): an imitative 
word, like murmurare, murmur: see murmur. | 
To mutter. Minsheu; Bailey. 

mussitationt (mus-i-ta’shon), ». [« F. mussi- 
tation = It. musitazione, mussitazione, < LL. 
mussitatio(n-), & murmuring, ¢ L. mussitare, pp. 
mussitatus, Murmur: see mussitate.] A mum- 
bling or muttering. 

mussite (mus‘it), x. [So called from the Mussa 
Alp in the Ala valley, in Piedmont.] A va- 
riety of pyroxene of a greenish-white color. 
Also aalled alalite and, more commonly, diop- 
side. 

mussuck, mussuk (mus’uk),. [E.Ind.] A 
large water-bag of skin or leather used by a 
Hindu bheesty or water-carrier. It is usually 
the whole skin of a goat or sheep tanned and 
dressed. 

Mussulman (mus’ul-man), n. and a. [Also 
Musulman, Musalman ; = F. Sp. musulman, mus- 
sulmano = Pg. musulmdo, musulmano = It. 
musulmano = G. muselmann = Sw. muselman, 
musulman = Dan. musulman, muselmand; ML. 
musulman, © Turk. musulman, ¢ Pers. musulman, 
mussalman, @ Moslem, < muslim, ¢ Ar. muslim, 
moslim, Moslem: see Mosiem.] I, n.3 pl. Mus- 
sulmans (-manz). A Mohammedan, or follower 
of Mohammed; a true believer, in the Moham- 
medan sense; a Moslem. 

Now, my brave Muasulmans, 
You that are lords o’ the sea, and scorn us Christians, 
Which of your mangy lives is worth this hurt here? 
Beau, and Fl., Knight of Malta, if. 1. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to Moslems, or to 
their faith or customs. 
Our Laura’s Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 
Less in the Mussulman than Christian way. 
Byron, Beppo, st. 81. 

Mussulmanic (mus-ul-man’ik), a. [« AMussul- 
man + -ic.] Pertaining to or resembling Mus- 
sulmans or their customs. Wright. 

Mussulmanish (mus’ul-man-ish), a. [< Mussul- 
man + -ish!.] Mohammedan. 

They proclaimed them enemies to the Muasulmanish 
faith. Str T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, (Latham.) 

Mussulmanism (mus’ul-man-izm),n. [< AMus- 
sulman + -ism.] The religious system of the 
Mussulmans; Mohammedanism. 

Mussulmanliket (mus’ul-man-lik), a. Moslem. 

Our subiects may with all secnritie most safely and 
freely trauell by Sea and land into all and singular parts 
of your Musulmaniike Empire. Hakluyt's Voyages, IL. 159. 

Mussulmanly (mus’ul-man-li), adv. [<¢ Mussul- 
ae A -ly2.] In the manner of Mussulmans. 

right. 

Mussulwoman (mus’l-wim’an), ”.; pl. Afus- 
sulwomen (-wim’en). [¢ Mussul(man) + 1co- 
man.] A Mohammedan woman. [Burlesque.] 

The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention. 
Byron, Beppo, st. 77. 
mussy (mus’i), a. [< muss! + -y1l.] Disor- 
dered; rumpled; tousled. 

Tho’ his head is buried in such a muaszy lot of hair. 
Reading (Penn.) Morning Herald, April 4, 1884. 
must! (must), v. i., without inflection and now 
used both as present and as preterit. [<« ME. 
moste (pl. mosten, moste),< AS. moste (pl. moston), 
ret. of motan, pres. pret. mot, may: see mote?.] 
o be obliged; be aetna compelled; be 
bound or required by physical or moral neces- 
sity, or by express command or prohibition, or 
by the imperative requirements of safety or in- 
terest; be necessary or inevitable as a condi- 
tion or conclusion: as, a man must eat to live; 


we must obey the laws; you must not delay. 
Like other auxiliaries, must was formerly used without a 
following verb (go, get, and the like): as, we must to horse. 


Wherfor they musten, of necessitee, 
As for that night departen com piguye. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 172. 


He moste passe be the Desertes of Arabaye; be the 
whiche Desertes Moyses ladde the Peple of Israel. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 57. 


Likewise must the deacons be grave. 1 Tim. fii. 8. 
Out of the world he must who once comes in. 
Herrick, None Free from Fault. 


Faith is not built on disquisitions vain ; 
The things we must believe are few and plain. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 482. 
The navigation of the Mississippi we must have. 
Jefferson. 


Popularly, what everybody says must be true, what 
every body does aust be right. 
£&. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture L. 12. 


mustachial 

Well must ye, an elliptical phrase for wishing good luck 
to any one. Halliwell (Prov. Eng.] 

must? (must), ». [Also formerly sometimes 
musto (< It.); < ME. must, most, ¢ AS. must = 
D. most = OHG. MHG. G. most = Ieel. Sw. 
must = Dan. most = OF. moust, F. mout = Sp. 
Pg. It. mosto, ¢ L. mustum, new wine, prop. 
neut. (se. vinum) of mustus, new, fresh, whence 
also ult. E. moist. Hence musty, mustard.) 
1. New wine; the unfermented juice as pressed 
from the grape. 


butt thei are drounken, all thes menge, 
Of muste or wyne, I wolle warande. 
York Plays, p. 470. 


They are all wines; but even as men are of a sundry and 
divers nature, so are they likewise of divers sorta ; for new 
wine, called muste, is hard to digest. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 


And in the vats of Luna 
This year the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls, 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
Macaulay, Horatiua, st. 8. 
2t. The stage or condition of newness: said of 
wine. 


The draughts of consulary date were but crude unto 
these, and Upimian wine but in the must unto them. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 


3. The pulp of potatoes prepared for fermenta- 
tion. 

must? (must), ». (Prob. < Skt. matta, pp. of 
¥ mad, be excited or in a rage.] A condi- 
tion of strong nervous excitement or frenzy to 
which elephants are subject, the paroxysms 
Deing marked by dangerous irascibility. 

must? (must), v. [< musty,a.) J. intrans. To 
grow stale and moldy; contract a sour or musty 
smell). 

Il. trans. To make stale and moldy; make 

musty or sour. 


Others are made of stone and lime; but they are subject 
to give and be moist, which will must corn. 


Mortimer, Husbandry. 
must‘ (must), 2. [<must4,v.] Mold or moldi- 
ness; fustiness. 


A smell as of unwholesome sheep, blending with the 
smell of must and dust. Dickens, Bleak House, xxxix. 
mustache, moustache (mus-taésh’), n. [Also 
mustachio, and formerly mustacho, mostacho, and 
in various perverted forms, muschacho, mut- 
chato, ete., after Sp. or It.; < F. moustache = 
Sp. mostacho, ¢ It. mostacchio, mustacchio, mos- 
taccio, a face, snout, = Albanian mustakes, < 
Gr. wioras, also 3toras, m., the upper lip, mus- 
tache, a dial. (Doric and Laconian) form of 
paotaé, f., the mouth, jaws, ¢ pacactar, chew: 
see mastux.] 1, The beard worn on the upper 
lip of men; the unshaven hair of the upper lip: 
frequently used in the plural, as if the hair on 
each side of the lip were to be regarded as a 
mustache. 


This was the auncient manner of Spaynyardes . . . to 
cutt of all theyr beardes close, save only theyr muschachoes, 
which they weare long. 

Spenser, State of Ireland (Globe ed.), p. 635. 


Will you have your muatachoes sharpe at the ends, like 
shoemnakers aules; or hanging downe to your mouth like 
goates flakes? Lyly, Midas, iii. 2. 
2t. A long ringlet hanging beside the face, a 
part of awoman’s head-dress in the seventeenth 
eentury.—3. In coodl.: (a) Hairs or bristles 
like a mustache; whiskers; rictal vibrisse ; 
mystaces. (b) A mystacine, malar, or maxil- 
lary stripe of color in a bird’s plumage.— Mus- 
tache monkey, the Cercopithecus cephus, of western 


Africa.— Mustache tern, Sterna leucoparia.— Old mus- 
tache (tr. F. vicille moustache), an old soldier. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as IT am 
Is not a match for you al}? 
Longfellow, Children’s Hour. 


It was, ... perhaps, no ve or tribute to the stout 
old moustache |Murshul Soult] of the Republic and the Em- 
pire to say that at a London pageant his war-worn face 
drew attention away from Prince Esterhazy’s diamonds. 

J. McCarthy, Hist. Own Times, i. 
mustache-cup (mus-tash’kup), ». A cup for 
drinking, made with a fixed cover over a part 
of its top, through which a small opening is 
made, allowing one to drink without dipping 
his mustache into the liquid. 
mustached, moustached (mus-tasht’), a. [< 
mustache + -ed2.] Wearing a mustache. Also 
mustachioed. 

The gallant PH 3 Indian dandies at home on furlough — 
immense dandies these, chained and amoustached, 

hackeray, Vanity Fair, Ix. 

mustachial, moustachial (mus-tish’i-al), a. 
[< mustache + -ial.] Resembling a mustache: 
applied (by erroneous use) to a patch of con- 
spicuous color on the lower mandible of a wood- 


mustachial 


pecker. Also mystacial. 
652. 
mustachio (mus-tash’i6), n. Sameas mustache. 


mustachioed (mus-tash’iod), a. [< mustachio 
+ -ed2.) Same as mustached. 

mu (mus’tang), nm. [Origin obseure.] 1. 
The wild horse of the pampas and prairies of 
America. It is descended from stock of Spanish im- 
portation, and has reverted to the feral state. ‘The mus- 
tangs live in troops, are very hardy, and are often caught 
and broken for use. Indian ponies and the various kinds 
of small horses used in the western United States and 
Territories are mustangs or their descendants, See bronco 
and cayuee. 

2. An officer of the United States navy who 
entered the regular service from the merehant 
service after serving through the civil war, in- 
stead of graduating from the Naval Academy. 


[Slang.]— Mustang grape. See cutthroat, 2. 
mustanger (mus’tang-ér), n. One whose busi- 
1s , to lasso or catch mustangs. [Western 


The business of anrep rs them [mustangs] has given 
rise to a class of men called mustangers, ... the legiti- 
mate border-ruffians of Texas. Olmated, Texas, viii. 


mustard (mus’tird), 2. [Early mod. E. also mus- 
terd; < ME. mustarde, mostard = D. mostaard, 
mostart, mosterd = MLG. mostart, mustert = 
MHG., musthart, mos- 
tert (G. mostrich), < 
OF. moustarde, F. 
moutarde (= Pg. It. 
mostarda; ef. Sp. mos- 
taza), mustard, orig. 
pounded mustard- 
seed mixed with must 
or vinegar, < OF. 
moust, © L. mustum, 
must: see must?.) 1. 
A plant of the genus 
Brassica, formerly 
classed as Sinapis. 
The ordinary species are 
B. nigra, the black mus- 
tard; B. alba, the white 
mustard; and B. Sinapzis- 
trum, the wild mustard or 
charlock. The black and 
white mustards are largely 
cultivated in Europe and 
America for their seed (see G 
def. 2). B. juncea, the In- 2 
dian mustard, is used for a 
the same purposes. The 1, Part gf the Inflorescence of 
seed of the charlock isinfe-  jeag. a, flower cut longitudinally, 
rior, but yieldsa good burn- the petals removed. 6, a pod. 
ing-oil. All the species 

mentioned yield oils fit for lamps or for use as food, and, 
in Asia especially, the Indian and various other sorts are 
raised in large quantities for the sake of this product. The 
leaves of various mustards form excellent antiscorbutic sal- 
ads. (See Brassica and charluck,) The “tree” which grew 
from “a grain of mustard seed,” mentioned {n Luke xiii. 
19, was probably the true mustard, Brassica nigra, which 
attains in Palestine a height of luv or even 15 feet; accord- 
ing to Royle and others, the tree meant is Salradora Per- 
stca, a small tree bearing minute berries with pungent 
seeds, which bear the same name in Arabic as mustard. 
2. The seed of mustard crushed and sifted (and 
often adulterated), used in the form of a paste 
as a condiment, or, in the form of a poultice 
(sinapism), plaster, or prepared paper (mus- 
tard-paper), as a rubefacient. 


Now mustard and brawn, roast beef and plumb pies, 
Were set upon every table. 
Robin Hoods Birth (Chitd’s Ballads, V. 346). 


3. One of numerous mustard-like plants, almost 
all cruciferous: used with a qualifying word. 


See names below.—Buckler-mustard. (a) A plant 
of the cruciferous genus Biscutella, whose seed-vessels as- 
sume a buckler-like form in bursting. (0) Clypeola Jon- 
thlasri.—Durham mustard,the ordinary flour of mustard 
Ha er by a process, tirst employed at Durham, FEng- 
land, of crushing between rollers, pounding, and sifting. 
—French mustard, mustard prepared for table use by 
the addition of salt, sugar, vinegar, etc. It is milder 
than the ordinary prepuration.—Garlic-mustard, an 
Old World crucifer, Sispabrium Alliaria, having when 
bruised the scent of garlic.—Mithridate mustardt. (a) 
Properly, the mithridate pepperwort, Lepidiian campes- 
tre. (b) Sometimes, erroneously, the pennycress, Thlaspi 
arvense. Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant-Names.— Oil 


Encyc. Brit., XXIV. mustard-leaf (mus’tiird-lef), n. 


mustard- 


mustard-seed (1mus’tird-sed), n. 


mustard-shrub (mus’tird-shrub), 7. 


mustard-spoon (mus’tiird-spin), 2. 


mustard-token (mus’tird-t6’kn), n. 


mustee (mus-té’), 7. 
Mustela (mus-té’li), n. 


Musteli (mus-té’li), ». pl. 
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tard-pa 


er, 
mustard-paper (mus’tiird-pa*pér), n. Paper 


coated with mustard in a solution of gutta- 
percha: a form of sinapism used for counter- 
irritation. 


mustard-plaster (mus’ tiird-plas’tér), n. Same 


as mustard-poultice. 

t (mus’tird-pot),. A covered ves- 
sel for holding mustard prepared for the table, 
the cover having an opening for the handle of 
@ mustard-spoon. 


mustard poultice (mus’tird-pdl’tis), ». A poul- 
as 


tice or ter made of equal parts of ground 
mustard and linseed-meal (or flour). It is a 
powerful rubefacient and counter-irritant. Also 
called mustard-plaster and sinapism. 
1. The seed 
of mustard. 

The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard 
which indeed is the least of all seeds. 

Mat. xiii. 31. 

2. A very fine kind of shot used by ornitholo- 
gists and taxidermists for shooting birds with 
least injury to the plumage; dust-shot. The 
name includes No. 10 shot and finer numbers. 

A small bird, that would have been torn to pieces by a 
few large pellets, may be riddled with mustard-xeed and 
yet be preservable. Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 4. 
A West 
Indian shrub, Capparis Jerruginea, bearing pun- 
gent berries. 


A spoon 
for serving mustard, usually of small size, and 
with a round, deep bow! set at right angles to 
the handle. 
Some- 
thing very minute, like a mustard-seed. 

I will rather part from the fat of them [the calves of his 


legs} than from a mustard-token’s worth of argent. 
Massinger, Virgin- Martyr, il. 2. 


mustardvillarst, mustredevilliarst, ». [Also 


(ME.) mystyrdderyllers; perhaps so called from 
Moustierriller, a town in Franee.] <A kind of 
mixed gray woolen cloth, which continued in 
use up to Elizabeth’s reign. Halliwell. 

My modyr sent to my fadyr to London fora goune cloth 
of must yrddevyllers. Paston Letters, ITI. 214. 
Same as mestee. 

[NL., < L. mustela, 
also mustella, a weasel, also a fish so called, < 
mus, & mouse, = Gr. Hv, mouse: see mouse. | 
The typical genus of Mustelide, formerly nearly 
coextensive with the family, but now restricted; 
the martens and sables. The species are of medium 
and rather large size, with moderately stout form; sharp 
curved claws; tail longer than the head, bushy, terete, or 
tapering; soles furry with naked pads; pelage full and soft 
but not shaggy, and not whitening in winter; progression 
digitigrade ; and habits arboreal and terrestrial, not fos- 
sorial or aquatic. There are 38 teeth, or 4 more than in 
Putorius, and the lower sectorial tooth usually has nn ad- 
ditional cusp. The leading species are the marten or pine- 
marten, M. martes or abietum ; the beech., stone-, or white- 
breasted marten, M. fotna; the Russian sable, M. zibellina; 
the American sable, M. americana ; and the fisher, pekan, 
or Pennant’s marten, Af. pennanti. See cuts under marten 


and fisher, 2. 

[NL., pl. of Muste- 
lus.) Inichth., same as Mustelide2. Miller and 
Henle, 1841. 


Mustelidee! (mus-tel’i-dé), ». pl. (NL.,< Mus- 


tela + -idew.] A family of arctoid fissiped car- 
nivorous quadrupeds of the order Fer, subor- 
der Fissipedia, and series Arctoidea, typified by 
the genus Mustela, having only one true molar 
in the upper jaw, and one or two in the lower 
jaw, with the last upper premolar normally sec- 


torial. The family is represented in most parts of the 
globe, except the Australian region, and reaches its high- 
est development in the northern hemisphere. ‘There are 
about 20 genera, representing 8 subfamilies: Musteline, 
martens, weasels, etc.; Mellivorine, ratels; Meline, bad- 
gers; Helictidine ; Zorilline, African skunks; Mephitine, 
American skunks; Lutrine, otters; and Enhydrine, sea- 
otters. See cuts under marten, badger, Helictis, skunk, E'n- 
hydria, and otter. 


Mustelinsg?2 (mus-t6-li’né), x. pl. 


musteline! (mus’té-lin), a. and n. 


Mustelini (mus-té-li’ni), n. pl. 
musteloid (mus’té-loid), a. and n. 


Mustelus (mus-té’lus), 2. 


muster (mus’tér), v. 


muster 


Same as mus- Mustelins! (mus-té-li’né), 2. pl. [NL., < Afus- 


tela + -ine.] The leading subfamily of Muste- 
lide, typified by the genus Mustela. The teeth are 
88 or 34, according to the number of premolars, and of un- 
equal numbers in the two jaws. The upper molar is sin- 
gle on each side and of much greater width than length, 
or with the longest axis transverse. The back upper pre- 
molar is the large sectorial tooth; the first lower molar is 
sectorial, followed by a tubercular molar, The postorbital 

rocess is moderately developed ; the anteorbital foramen 
s small. The bony palate is produced far back of the 
molars, the posterior nares are thrown into one, and the 
auditory bulle are much inflated. The feet have bent 
phalanges and retractile claws; the digits are slightly or 
not at all webbed ; and progression is digitigrade or sub- 
plantigrade. ‘he external appearance and the economy 
of the species are very variable, for they range from the 
sinallest and most slender of weasels to the great, stout, 
shaggy wolverene. There are 4 leading genera: Gulo, 
Galictis, Mustela, and Putorius, or the wolverenes, grisong, 
martens, and weasels. See cuts under wolverene, Galictia, 


galera, and marten, 
(NL.,< Mus- 


telus + -in@.] A subfamily of sharks of the 
family Galeorhinide or Cuarchariide, corre- 
sponding to Mustelide2, It contains the com- 
mon spineless dogfishes of Europe and North 
America and some other related small sharks. 
{= It. mus- 
tellino, < L. mustelinus, mustellinus, belonging to 
a weasel, < mustela, a weasel: see Mustela.} I, 
a. 1. Resembling a marten or weasel; of or 
pertaining to the Musteline, or, in a broader 
sense, to the Mustelid@ or weasel family.—2. 
Specifically, tawny, like a weasel in summer; 
fawn-colored. 

IT. n. A musteline mammal; a member of 
the Musteline. 


musteline? (mus’té-lin), a. and n. [< Mustelus 


+ -inei.] JT, a. Dogfish-like; of or pertaining 
to the Musteline. 

I. ». A musteline fish. 

[NL., < Muste- 
lus + -ini.] In ichth., in Bonaparte’s system of 
classification (1837), same as Musteline2. 

I. a. Of or 
relating to the Mustelida ; weasel-like. 

II. ». A mammal of the family Mustelide. 
(NL., < L. mustela, 
a weasel, also a kind of fish.] The typical genus 
of Mustelince or Mustelide ; spineless dogfishes. 
Cuvier, 1817. 

(Early mod. E. also mous- 
ter; < ME. musteren, mustren, moustren = MD. 
monstern, D. monsteren = MLG. munsteren = G. 
mustern = Sw. monstra = Dan. monstre, ¢ OF. 
mostrer, mustrer, monstrer, F. montrer = Sp. Pg. 
mostrar = It. mostrare, < L. monstrare, show, < 
monere, admonish: see monstration, monster. 
Cf. muster, n.] I. trans. 14. To show; point; 
exhibit. 

He mustered his miracles amonge many men, 

And to the pepull he preched. York Plays, p. 481. 


80 dide Galashin that often was he shewed, and mustred 
with the fynger on bothe sides. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fii. 407. 


2. To bring together into a group or body for 
inspection, especially with a view to employ- 
ing in or discharging from military service; in 
general, to collect, assemble, or array. Com- 
pare muster, n., 3. 


Thei moustred and assembled all the peple that thei 
myght gete. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 500, 


Gentlemen, will you go muster men? 
Shak., Rich. I., ii. 2. 108. 


Wherewith Indignation and Griefe mustertng greater 
multitudes of fearefull, vnquiet, enraged thoughts in his 
heart. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 359. 


All the gay feathers he could muster. 
Str R. L'Estrange. 


To muster in, to muster into service, to bring before 
the enrolling officers and register the names of; receive as 
recruits.— To muster out, to muster out of service, to 
bring together, as soldiers, that they may be discharged ; 
discharge from military service.—To muster the watch, 
to call the roll of the men in a watch.—_ To muster up, 
to gather; collect; summon up: now generally in a fig- 
urative sense: as, to muster up courage. 


To muater up our Rhimes, without our Reason, 
And forage for an Audience out of Season. 
Congreve, Pyrrhus, Prol. 


One of those who can muster up sufficient Dud his 


of mustard, allylthiocarbionide, CS.N.CaHs, a volatile, 
pungent, and irritating oi] formed in mustard by fer- 
mentation when it is wet. See avronate.— Tansy-mus- 
tard, the American plant Sisymbrium canescens.—Tower- 
mustard, Arabis perfoliata; also, A. Turrita.—Treacle- 
mustard, a2 plant of the genus Erysimum, especially E. 
cheiranthoides.— Wild mustard, the charlock, Brassica 
Stnapistruin.—Wormseed-mustard, Erysimum chetran- 
thoides. (See also hedqe-mustard.) 


mustard-de-vyllerst, ». Same as mustardvil- 


Mustelidz? (mus-tel’i-dé), n. pl. [NhL., <¢ Afus- 
telus + -ide.| A family of sharks, typified by the 
genus Mustelus, having a nictitating membrane, 
and the small teeth frequently so set asto form to engage in a game of forfeits. azlitt, 


a kind of pavement. The group is now commonly =8yn, 3. To call together, get together, gather, convene, 

regarded as a subfamily of eA ated or Carchariide. a dae 

See cuts under Galeorhinus and Carcharinua, . intrans. 1+. To show; appear. 
mustelidan (mus-tel ’i-dan ) gts A shark of the Vndir an olde pore abyte oe ae ofte 

family Mustelide. Sir J. Richardson. 


rs. eee Grete vurtew, thogh it mostre poorely. 
mactacde: (mus’tir-dér), n. One who deals in Mustelina? (mus-té-li ni), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Mus- Book of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 105, 
a uatard: * icla + -ina*.] 1, Same as Mustelinel. J. E. 9° To assemble; meet in one place, as soldiers; 


Gray. 

Mustelina? (mus-té-li’ni), n. pl. [NL.,< Afus- 
telus + -ina2.] A group of Carchariid@: same 
as Musteling?. Gunther, 


in general, to collect. 


And so they went and mostred before the Castil of Arde, 
the whiche was well furnysshed with Englysshemen. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ccliv. 


All the little atock-in-trade of the local sea-coal dealer 
epperer, mustarder, spicer, butcher, ... are included 

{in the Schedules of Assessment for Taxes on Movables). 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 30. 


muster 
Why does my blood thus muster to my heart? 
Shak., M. for M., ii. 4. 20. 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
; Scott, L. of the L., 1. 81. 
What marvels manifold 
Seemed silently to muster! Lowell, Gold Egg. 
muster (mus’tér),n. [Early mod. E. also mous- 
ter, mowster; < ME. moustre (= MD. monster 
= MLG. LG. munster = G. muster = Sw. Dan. 
monster), < OF. mostre, monstre, F. montre = 
Per It. mostra, < ML. monstra (after Rom.), a 
review, a show, < L. monstrare, show: see mus- 
ter, v.] 1. A show; a review; an exhibition; 
in modern use, an exhibition in array; array. 
He desyred his grace to take the muster of hym, and to 


see him shoote. 
Hall, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 130. 


The most untowardly among them [boys in Devon and 
Cornwall) will not as readily give you a muster (or trial) of 
this exercise as you are prone to require it. 

: , Sports and Pastimes, p. 146, 


There was a splendid lunch laid out in the parlor, with 
all the old silver in muster, and with all the delicacies that 
Boston confectioners and caterers could furnish. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 567. 
2. A pattern; a sample. 

Forasmuch as it is reported that the Woollen clothes died 
in ‘Turkie bee most excellently died, you shall send home 
into this realme certaine Mowsters or pieces of Shew. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, II. 162. 


These man-milliners generally require what they call a 
muster, or pattern, which they . . . reproduce exactly. 

Tomes, American in Japan (1857), p. 188. 
3. A gathering of persons, as of troops for 
review or inspection, or in demonstration of 
strength; an assembling in force or in array; 
an array; an assemblage. 

The mene peple that hadde no myster of bateile, the 


kynge made hem to a-bide by an hill, and made a mustre 
of armed peple. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iiL 658. 


Of the temporal grandees of the realm and of their wives 
and daughters the muster was great and splendid. 
Macaulay. 


A gathering of happiness, a concentration and combina- 
tion of pleasant de , a throng of glad faces, a muster of 
elated hearts. Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xv. 
4. A register or roll of troops mustered; also, 
the troops enrolled. 

Ye publish the musters of your own banda. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

That Mustapha was forced to remoue, missing fortie 
thousand of his first musters. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 236. 
5. In hunting, a company or flock of peacocks. 
Strutt. 

According to the most ancient and Spence treatise on 

8. 


hunting, I must say a muster of aga mae 
. Irving, mas Day. 


Tarpaulin muster, a joint contribution by a number of 
nadie : a whalers’ expression.— To pass muster, to pass 

spection; pass without censure, as one among a number 
on inspection; be allowed to pags. 


Dounble-dealers may Faire! muater for a while; but all 
parties wash their hands of them in the conclusion. 

Sir R L'Estrange. 
muster-book (mus’tér-buk),. A book in which 
muster-rolls are written. 
musterd}t, ». An obsolete spelling of mustard. 
muster-day (mus‘tér-da), ». A day appointed 
for militia-training in bodies collected from dif- 
ferent places. [New Eng. ] 

General Kingsland of Dunwich ordered our people to 


attach themselves to the Dunwich Company. One or two 
muster-days passed, and nothing was done. 


S. Judd, Margaret, iii 
muster-file (mus’tér-fil), ~. Same as muster- 
roll, 
muster-master (mus’tér-mas‘tér),”. Formerly, 
one charged with taking account of troops, and 


of their arms and other military Spperatus: He 
reviewed all the ents and inspected the muster-rolls. 
The chief officer of this kind was called muster-master- 


My muster-master 
Talks of his tactics, and his ranks and files. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


The Muster-master-general, or the review of reviews. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ii. 
muster-roll (mus’tér-rél), ”. 1. A list or re- 
turn of all troops, including all officers and sol- 
diers actually present on parade, or otherwise 
accounted for, on muster-day; hence, any simi- 


lar list. 
It may be ht I seek to make a great mueter-roll of 
sciences, , Advancement of Learning, fi. 233. 


2. A similar register kept on shipboard, in 
which are recorded the names of the ship’s com- 


pany.— Descriptive muster-roll, a quarterly return 
made to the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting of the 
Navy Department from every United States vessel of war, 
specifying the names, rating, date, place, and term of en- 
listment, place of birth, age, previous naval service, and 
minute personal description, of each of the crew. 


mustilert (mus’ti-lér), n. 


must 


mustiness (mus’ti-nes), n. 
musto (mus’‘t6), n. 


mustredevilliarst, n. 
musty (mus’ti), a. and 2. 


musty (mus’‘ti), v.¢. 


mutability (mii-ta-bil’i-ti), n. 


mutable (mii’ta-bl), a. 


mutableness (mi’ta-bl-nes), n. 


mutably (mia’ta-bli), adv. 
mutacism (mi’ ta-sizm), 2. 


mutage (mii’taj), n. 
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[< OF. mustiliere, in 
pl. mustelieres, armor for the calf of the leg, < 
mustel, mustele, the calf of the leg.] A piece 
of defensive armor used in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, said to have been a stuffed doublet like 
the gambeson. 

ily (mus’ti-li), adv. 1. Ina musty manner; 
moldily; sourly. 


These clothes smell mustily, do they not, gallants? 
letcher (and another), False One, fil 2 


2+. Dully; heavily. 
Apollo, what's the matter, pray, 
You look so muatily to-day ? 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 225. (Davies.) 
The state or qual- 
ity of being musty or sour; moldiness; damp 
foulness. 

(Sp. Pg. It. mosto, ¢ L. 
mustum, must: see must2,] Baie as must. 
See mustardvillars. 

[A var. of moisty, 
conformed to the orig. noun must?: see moisty, 
moist, must2.] JI, a. 1. Moldy; sour: as, a 
musty cask; musty corn or straw; musty books. 

Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was smoking a 


musty room, comes me the prince and Claudio. 
Shak., Much Ado, i. 8. 61. 


Astrology’s 
Last home, a musty pile of almanacs. 
Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Prol. 
2. Having an ill flavor; vapid: as, musty wine. 
—3. Dull; heavy; spiritless; moping; stale. 
The proverb is something musty. 
Shak., Hamlet, iif. 2. 859. 


On her birthday 
We were forced to be merry, and, now she's musty, 
We must be sad, on pain of her displeasure. 
Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1. 


II, ». Snuff having a musty flavor. 


I made her resign her snuff-box for ever, and half drown 
herself with washing away the stench of the musty. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 79. 


Musty, a cheap kind of snuff, also mentioned in Tatler, 
No. 27. It derived its name from the fact that a large 
quantity of musty snuff was captured with the Spanish 
Fleet at Vigo in 1702, and musty-flavoured snuff, or musty, 
accordingly became the fashion for many succeeding years. 

A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, p. 464, note. 
[< musty, a.] To become 
musty. 


Dost think 't shall musty? Shirley, Gamester, fi. 2. 


[= F. mutabilité 
= Sp. mutabilidad = Pg. mutabilidade = It. mu- 
tabilita, < L. mutabilita(t-)s, changeableness, ¢ 
mutabilis, changeable: see mutable.} The state 
or quality of being mutable. (a) The quality of be- 


ing subject to change or alteration in either form, state, 
or essential qualities, 


Wherefore this lower world who can deny 
But to be subject still to Mutability ? 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 47. 
(b) Changeableness, as of mind, disposition, or will; in- 
constancy; instability: as, the mutalnlity of opinion or 
purpose. 
Nice longing, slanders, mutalility, 
All faults that may be named. 
Shak., Cymbeline, il. 5. 26. 
[In older E. muable; < 
OF. muable, F. muable = Pr. mutable, mudable 
= Sp. mudable = Pg. mudarel = It. mutabile, 
« L. mutabilis, changeable, ¢ mutare, change: 
see mute2.] 1, Capable of being altered in 
form, qualities, or nature; subject to change; 
changeable. 
Honorahle matrimonie, a loue by al lawes allowed, not 


mutable nor encombred with. . . vaine cares & passions. 
wham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 40. 


The race of delight is short, and pleasures have mutable 
faces. Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 1. 
2. Changeable or inconstant in mind or feel- 
ings; unsettled; unstable; liable to change. 

That man whiche is mutaWe for euerye occasyon muste 


nedes often repente ny 
tr T. Elyot, The Governour, fii. 19. 


For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves. Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 66. 


=Syn. 1, Alterable.—3. Unsteady, wavering, variable, 
frresolute, fickle, vacillating. 

Same as mutla- 
bility. 

Changeably. 

Same as myta- 
cism, 

(< F. mutage, < muter, stop 
the fermentation of must, ¢ OF. mut, F. muet, 
dumb, ¢ L. mutus, dumb: see mutel, r.] A pro- 
cess for checking the fermentation of the must 


of grapes. It is accomplished either by diffusing sul- 
phurous acid from ignited sulphur in the cask containing 


mutant (mi’tant), a. 


mutate (mii’tat), a. 


mutation (mi-ta’shon), n. 


mutative (mii’ta-tiv), a. 


mutatory (mii’ta-té-ri), a. 


mutchkin (much’kin), n. 


mutchkin 
the must, or by adding to it a small quantity of sul phite of 


me. 
mutandum (mii-tan’dum), 7.3 pl. mutanda (-dii), 


[L., neut. gerundive of mutare, change: sce 
mute2,] <A thing to be changed: chictly used 
in the plural. 

[< L. mutan(t-)s, ppr. of 
mutare, change: see mute, mutate.] In entom., 
said of a perpendicular part the apex of which 
bends over. 


mutate (mu’tat), v.; pret. and pp. mutated, ppr. 


mutating. [<L.mutatus, Pp-o mutare, change : 
pee mute2.] JT, trans. 1. To change. Specifi- 
cally—2. In phonetics, to change (a vowel- 
sound) by the influence of a vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable. See mutation, 3. 

It is extremely propente that all subjunctives originally 


had mutated vowels. 
H. Sweet, Trans. Philol. Soc., 1875-6, p. 549. 


II. intrans. To change; interchange. 


Bradley, I have reason to know, mutates with Brackley. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 56. 
[< L. mutatus, pp.: see the 
verb.] Changed. 
[< ME. mutacioun, 
« OF. mutacion, mutation, F. mutation = Sp. mu- 
tacion = Pg. mutagdo = It. mutazione, < L. mi- 
tatio(n-), a@ changing, ¢ mutare, pp. mutatus, 
change: see mute2.] 1, The act or process of 
changing; change; variableness. 
Wenest thou that thise mutactouns of fortune fleten 
withouten governour? Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 6. 


While above in the variant breezes 
Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mu- 
tation. Longfellow, Evangeline, £ 1. 


2. Rotation; succession. 


There spak God first to Samuelle, and schewed him the 
mutactoun of ordre of Presthode, and the misterie of the 
Sacrement. Mandeville, Travels, p. 105. 


3. In phonetics, the change of a vowel through 
the influence of an a, #7, or uv in the following 
syllable: proposed for rendering German «wm- 
laut into English. H. Sweet.—4. In music: (a) 
In medieval solmization, the change or passage 
from one hexachord to another, involving a 
change of the syllable applied to a given tone. 
(b) In violin-playing, the shifting of the hand 
from one position to another.— 5, The emnee 
or alteration in a boy’s voice at puberty.—6, In 
French law, transfer by purchase or descent.— 
7+. A post-house. 

Neere or upon these Causeys were seated .. . mutations; 
for so they called in that age the places where strangers, 


as they journied, did change their post horses, draught- 
beasts, or wagons. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 65. (Dacics.) 


mutation-stop (mu-ta’shon-stop), n. In organ- 


building, @ stop whose pipes produce tones a 
fifth ora major third above the proper pitch of 
the digital struek (or above one of its octaves). 
When the tone is a fifth, the stop is called a quint; when 
it is a third, the stop igs called a Gerce ; other names are 
twelfth, nasard, larigot, etc. Mutation-stops, like mixture- 
stops, which are partly of the same nature, contribute 
much to the harmonic breadth of heavy combinations. 


mutatis mutandis (mi-ta’tis mi-tan‘dis). [L.: 


mutatis, abl. of mutatus, pp., and mutandts, abl. 
of mutandum, gerundive of mutare, change: see 
mutation, ]} Those things having been changed 
which were to be changed; with the necessary 
changes. . 

{< OF. mutatis; as 
mutate + -ive.] Mutatory. 

He does not appear to know the difference... between 
mood and tense. ... To the indicative mood he gives a 
precative tense (sic), to the imperative mood a mutative 
tense (sic). Atheneum, No. 3184, p. 585. 
(< LL. mutatorius, 
belonging to changing, ¢ L. mutator, a changer, 
< mutare, change: see mutation.] Changing; 
mutable; variable. 


mutch (much), ”. [< MD. mutse, earlier almutse, 


amutse, D. muts = OHG. almuz, armuz, MHG. 
mutze, G. miitze, a cap, hood, < ML. almutia, ar- 
mutia: see amice*.) A cap or coif worn by 
women. [Scotch.] 

On the top of her head 

Is a mutch, and on that 


A shocking bad hat. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 52. 


(< mutch + -hin. 
Cf. D. mutsje, a little cap, a quartern, dim. of 
muts, a cap: see muich.] A liquid measure in 
Seotiand, containing four gills, and forming the 
fourth part of a Scotch pint. 

Come, bring the tither mutchkin in, 

And here's fora conclusion, 
To every New Light mother's son, 


From this time forth, Confusion. 
Burns, The Ordination. 


mute 


mute! (mit), a. andn. [« ME. meut, meiet, ¢ 
F. muet = Sp. Pg. mudo = It. muto, « L. mutus, 
dumb; cf. Sit. muka, dumb; appar. ¢ mu, L. 
mu, Gr. wv, a sound uttered with closed lips: 
see muml, ete.) JT. a. 1. Silent; not speaking; 
not uttering words. 
Whan thei were alle to-geder, thei were alle atille and 


mewet as though thei hadde be dombe. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 172, 


But I was mute for want of person I could converse with. 
mpier, Voyages, IIL. i. 100. 
2. Incapable of utterance; not having the 
power of speech; dumb; hence, done, made, 
ete., without speech or sound. 
With mute caresses shall declare 


The tenderness they cannot speak. 
Bryant, Crowded Strect. 


He felt that mule appeal of tears. 

Whittier, Witch's Daughter. 
3. In gram. and philol.: (a) Silent; not pro- 
nounced: as, the din dumb is mute. (b) Involv- 
ing a complete closure of the mouth-organs in 
utterance: said of certain alphabetie sounds: 
see II., 2.—4. In mineral., applied to metals 
which do not ring when struck.— 5. In entom., 
not emitting audible sounds: opposed to sonant, 
stridulating, shrilling, ete.: said of insects.—6. 
Showing no sign; devoid; destitute. [Rare.] 

I came into a place mute of all light. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, v. 28. 

In mutet, to one’s self; inwardly. 
In meicet spake I so that nought asterte 


By no condicion, worde that might be harde. 
Court of Love, 1. 148. 


Mute swan, the European Cugnus olor.—To stand mute, 
in da, to make no response when arraigned and called on 
to answer or plead. 


Regularly, a prisoner is said to stand mute when, being 
arraigned for treason or felony, he either (1) makes no an- 
swer at all; or (2) answers foreign to the purpose, or with 
such matter as is not allowable, and will not answer other- 
wise; or (3), upon having pleaded not guilty, refuses to 
put himself upon the country, Blackstone, Com., LV. xxv. 
=§ land 3. Dumb, etc. See silent. 

nm. 1. A person who is speechless or 
silent; one who does not speak, from physical 
inability, unwillingness, forbearance, obliga- 
tion, ete. (a) Adumb person; one unable to use articu- 
late speech from some infirmity, either congenital or nc- 
quired, as from deafness; adeaf-mute. (b) A hired atten- 
ant at a funeral. 

The hatchment must be put up, and mutes must be 
stationed at intervals from the hall duor to the top of the 
stairs. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I, 47. 
(c) In some Eastern countries, a dumb porter or door- 
keeper, usually one who has been deprived of speech. 

Either our history shall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acta, or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. 
Shak... Hen. V., 1. 2. 232, 
(d) In theaters, one whose part is confined to dumb-show ; 
also, a spectator ; a looker-on. 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 345. 
(e) In law, a person who makes no response when ar- 
raigned and called on to plead or answer. 

To the Indictment here upon he [John Biddle] prays 
Council might be allowed him to plead the illegality of it; 
which being denied him by the Judges, and the Sentence of 
a mute threatened, he at lenyth gave into Court his Excep- 
tions ingrossed in Parchment. 

Wood, Athens Oxon., IT. 304. 


2. In gram. and philol., an alphabetic utter- 
ance involving a complete closure of the mouth- 
organs; a check; a stop; an explosive. The 
name is especially appropriate as applied to the surd or 
breathed consonants, ¢, p, 4, since these involve a momen- 
tary suspension of utterance, no audible sound being pro- 
duced during the continuance of the closure, whose char- 
acter is shown only by its explosion upon a following 
sound, or, much more imperfectly, by its implosion upon 
a preceding sound; but it is also commonly given to the 
corresponding sonant or voiced cormsonants, d, b, g, and 
even to the nasals, 7, m, ng. 
3. In music: (a) In stringed musical instru- 
ments of the viol family, a clip or weight of 
brass, wood, or ivory that can be slipped over 
the bridye so as to deaden the resonance with- 
out touching the strings; asordino. (6) In met- 
al wind-instruments, a pear-shaped leathern 
pad which can be inserted into the bell to 
check the emission of the tone. 
mute! (mitt), 7.4; pret. and pp. muted, ppr. 
muting, [€ mutel, n.) 1, In music, to deaden 
or muffle the sound of, as an instrument. See 
miutel, 2., 3. 
Beethoven mutes the strings of the orchestra in the slow 
movement of his 3rd and oth P. F. Concertos, 
Grore’s Dict. Music, II, 439. 


Her voice was musically thrilling in that low muted 
tone of the very heart, impossible to deride or disbelieve. 
G. Meredith, The Fgoist, xxxv. 


2. To check fermentation in. See mutage. 
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mute?t (mit), *. [Also meute (and moult, molt, 
mout), < L. mutare, change, contr. of *moritare, 
freq. of movere, move: see move. Cf. molt2, 
mew3,] IT, intrans. To change the feathers; 
mew; molt, as a bird. 
II. trans. To shed; molt, as feathers. 
Not one of my dragon’s wings left to adorn me! 
Have I muted all my feathers? 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, iv. 4. 
mute? (mtit), ». [Formerly also meute; « ME. 
mute, *meute, < OF, muete, meute, mute, an in- 
closure for hawks, a mew, also a kennel for 
hounds, the lodge of a beast (as the form of a 
hare, ete.), a shift or change of hounds, a pack 
of hounds, = It. muta, a shift of hounds, a pack 
of hounds, < ML. muta, a mew, mota (atter 
Rom.), a pack of hounds, ete.; the same in 
form as OF. muete, meute, ML. mota, a mili- 
tary rising, expedition, revolt, sedition, ete., < 
ML. muta, a change, ¢ L. mutare, change, and 
ult. ¢ L. movere, pp. motus, move: see mute2 
and mew3.}] 1. A mew for hawks. 
The cloisters became the camps of their retainers, the 


stables of their coursers, the kennels of their hounds, the 
meutes of their hawka, Milman. 


2+. A pack of hounds. 


Thenne watz hit lif vpon list to lythen the houndez, 
When alle the mate hade hym met. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1720. 


3+. The ery of hounds. 


Hit watz the myriest mute that euer men herde. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1915. 
mute* (miit), t.; pret. and pp. muted, ppr. 
muting. [€ ME. muten, mueten, ¢ OF. mutir, 
esmeutir, esmeltir, F. émeutir = It. smaltare, 
mute, dung, < OHG. smelzan, MHG. smelzen, 
G. schmelzen = MD. smelten, smilten, smelt, 
liquefy: see smelt.) I, intrans. To pass excre- 
ment: said of birds. 

For you, Jacke, I would have you imploy your time, till 


my comuning, in watching what houre of the day my hawke 
mutes. Return from Parnassus (1606). (Nares.) 


T could not fright the crows 
Or the least bird from muting on my head. 
B. Jonson. 


II. trans. To void, as dung: said of birds. 


Mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm dung 
into mine eyes. Tobit fi. 10. 
mute* (mut), ». [< mutet, v.] The dung of 
fowls. 
And nigh an ancient obelisk 
Was raised by him, found out by Fisk, 
On which was written, not in words, 
But hieroglyphic mute of birds, 
Many rare pithy saws. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. ffi. 400. 
mute (miit),. [Origin obscure.] See the quo- 
tation. [Prov. Eng.] 

A mule of the male kind out of a she-ass by a horse 
though some will have it that a mule so bred is termed 
a mute without reference to sex. Halliwell. 

mute-hillt, 7. An obsolete form of moot-hill. 

mutely (mit’li), adv. In a mute manner; si- 
lently; without uttering words or sounds. 

muteness (mut’nes), ». The state of being 
mute; dumbness; forbearance from speaking, 
or inability to speak. 

muti (m6’ti), n. (Appar. ¢ Hind. muth, Prakrit 
muttht, fish, hand.] A small Indian faleon, 
Microhierax cerulescens, carried in the hand in 
faleonry. 

mutic (mu’tik), a. [¢ OL. muticus, curtailed: 
see muticous.] Same as muticous, 2. 

Mutica (mii’ti-ki), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of OL. 
muticus, curtailed: see muticous.] One of the 
divisions of the Entomophaya, or insectivorous 
Edentata, established for the reception of the 
South American ant-eaters of the genera Myr- 
mecophaga and Cyclothurus, 

muticous (mi’ti-kus), @ [¢ OL. muticus, eur- 
tailed, docked; ef. L. mutilus, maimed: see mu- 
tilate.) 1. In bdot., without any pointed process 
or awn: opposed to mucronate, cuspidate, aris- 
tate, and the like.—2,. In zoé/., unarmed, as a 
digit not provided with a claw, the shank of a 
bird not furnished with a spur, or the jaw of a 
mammal without teeth: opposed to unguiculate, 
calearate, dentate, ete. Also mutic. 

mutigigella (mi’ti-ji-jel’i), ». [NIL., from a 
native name (?).] The Abyssinian ichneumon, 
Herpestes mutigigella, 

Mutilatat (mii-ti-la’tia), 2. pl. (NIL, neut. pl. 
of L. mutilatus, pp. of mutilare, mutilate: sce 
mutilate.} An old division of mammals formed 
for those which have no hind limbs, as the ce- 
taceans and sirenians. 

mutilate (miu’ti-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. muti- 
lated, ppr. mutilating. [« L. mutilatus, pp. of 


mutilate (mi’ti-lat), a. and n. 


mutilated (mii’ti-la-ted), p. a. 


mutilation (mii -ti-1a’- 


mutilator (mii’ti-la-tor), n. 


Mutilla (mi-til’i), n. 


Mutilla 


mutilare (> It. mutilare Sp. Pg. mutilar = 
F. mutiler), maim, ¢ mutilus, maimed; ef. Gr, 
pitvsocg, pitizog, eurtailed.] 1. To eut off a 
limb or any important part of; deprive of any 
characteristic member, feature, or appurte- 
nance, so as to disfigure; maim: as, to mutilate 
a body ora statue; to mutilate a tree or a pic- 
ture. 


Gonsalvo was affected even to tears at beholding the 
mutilated remains of his young and gallant adversary. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12. 


Of the nine pillars of the upper verandah only two re- 
main standing, and these much mutilated, while all the six 
of the lower storey have perished. 

Wi Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 141. 


2. Figuratively, to excise, erase, or expunge 
any important part from, so as to render in- 
complete or imperfect, as a record or a poem. 


As I haue declared you before in my preface, I will not 
in any worde wyllinglye mangle or mutate that honour- 
able man’s worke. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1291. 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there ia none 
whose fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho. 
Addison, 


=Syn. 1. Mutilate, Maim, Cripple, Mangle, Diafiqure. 
Mutilate emphasizes the injury to completeness and to 
beauty : as, to mutilate a statue. Matm and cripple note 
the injury to the use of the members of the body, maim 
suggesting perhaps more of unsightliness, pain, and actual 
loss of members, and ertyple more directly emphasizing 
the diminished power of action: as, crippled inthe left arm. 
Mangle expresses a badly hacked or torn condition: as, 
a mangled finger or arm. Dixfigure covers simply such 
changes of the external form as injure its appearance or 
beauty : one may be fearfully mangled in battle, so as to 
be disfigured for life, and yet finally escape being mutilat- 
ed or maimed, or even erippled.—2, Mutilate, Garble, Mis- 
tote. To mutilate is to take parts of a thing, so as to 
eave it imperfect or incomplete; to garWe is to take parts 
of a thing in such a way as to make them convey a false 
impression ; to misquote is to quote incorrectly, whether 
intentionally or not: as, to mulidate a hymn; to garble a 
assage from an official report; to garble another's words; 
mixquote an text of Scripture, Garble has completely lost 


its primary meaning. 
= F. mutilé 


= Pg. mutilado = It. mutilato, ¢< L. mutilatus, 
pp. of mutilare: see mutilate, v.) I. a. 14. Same 
as mutilated. 

He... caused him tobe... shamefully mutulate. 

Str T, Elyot, The Governour, iii. 6. 

Cripples, mutilate in their own persons, do come dese ie 
fectin their generations. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 2 
2. Specifieally, deprived of hind limbs, as a 
cetacean or a sirenian. See Mutilata. 

II. ». A member of the Mutilaia; a cetacean 


or a sirenian. 
[< mutilate + 
-ed*,] 1, Deprived of some important or char- 


acteristic part.— 2. In entom., cut short; great- 
ly abbreviated.— Mutilated elytra or -COv- 
ers, those elytra or wing-covers which are so short as to 


appear aborted, as in some Orthoptera and Coleoptera,— 
Mutilated wheel, in mach., 
a form of gearing consisting 
of a wheel from a part of the 
perimeter of which the cogs 
are removed, usually em- 
ployed to impart an inter- 
mittent motion to other cog- 
wheels, or a reciprocating 
motion to a rack-bar. &. H. 
Knight. 


shon), 7 [¢ F. mutila- 
tion = Sp. mutilacion = 
Pg. mutilagdo = It. mu- 
tilazione, < LL. mutila- 
tio(n-), < Li. mutilare, Forms of Mutilated Gearing. 
mutilate: seem utilate. | 
The act of mutilating, 
mutilated; deprivation 
portant part, as a limb. 
Mutilations are not transmitted from father unto son. 
Str 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 2. 
The loss or mutilation of an able man is also a loss to 
the commonweal. Raleigh, Hist. World, V. iii. 2. 


The laws against mutilation of cattle—laws really di- 
rected against the damage done toa beast which in a per- 
fect state was the general medium of exchange— .. . 
prove that such a mode of payment was still common in 
the opening of the cighth century in Wessex. 

J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 218. 
[< F. mutilateur = 
Pg. mutilador = It. mutilatore, ¢< L. as if *mu- 
tilator, < mutilare, mutilate: see mutilate.] One 
who mutilates. 

The ban of excommnnication was issued against the Ex- 
arch [Eutychius of Ravenna], the odious mutiator and de- 


stroyer of those holy memorials. 
Milman, Latin Christianity, fv. 9. 


[NL. (Linneus, 1758). ] 
The typical genus of Mutillide, characterized 
by the simple antenne of both sexes, and the 
ovate eyes, more or less acutely emarginate in 
the male. It is a very large and wide-spread genus, 


(ox ) 


Ae al 


or the state of being 
of a necessary or im- 


Mutilla 


of which about 50 European and 25 American species are 

catalogued. Mf. occidentalis is said to dig deep holes and 

pore em with insects. The larval habits are imperfectly 
own. 


Mutillidw (mi-til’i-dé), n. pl. (NL.,< Mutilla 
+ -ide.] <A family of fossorial hymenopterous 
insects founded by Leach in 1817, known as 


solitary ants. The females are wingless, without ocelli 
and armed with a powerful sting; the males are winged 
with few exceptions. About 150 species are known in the 
United States; they are most abundant inthe South. Their 
habits are mainly diurnal, though the African spectes of 
Dorylus are nocturnal. Nearly all the species make a 
creaking noise when alarmed. This is produced by the 
friction of the abdominal segments. About a dozen gen- 
era have been described. A common Texan species is 
known as the cow-killer ant. Also called Mutilade, Mu- 
tdlaria, Mutillida, Mutillides, Mutillites. 

Mmutiloust (mi’ti-lus), @. [= It. mutilo, ¢ L. 
mutilus, maimed: see mutilate, v.] Mutilated; 
defective; imperfect. [Rare.] 

The abscission of the most sensible part, for preserva- 
tion of a mutidous and imperfect body. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 259. 
mutinet, mutin} (mi’tin), m. anda. [< OF. mu- 
tin, meutin, F. mutin, a mutineer, ¢ mutin, meu- 
tin, mutinous, tumultuous; as & noun, also o 
sedition, mutiny (= Sp. motin = Pg. motim, a 
mutiny), < meute, a sedition: see mute3.] J. xn. 

A mutineer. . 

Methought I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes, 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 6. 


II. a. Mutinous. 
Suppresseth mutin force and pe cere fraud. 
Miafortunes of Arthur (1587). (Nares.) 
mMutinet (mi‘tin), v. i. [< F. mutiner (= Sp. 
Pg. a-motinar = It. ammutinare (ef. G. meu- 
tern), mutiny, < mutin, mutinous: see mutine, n. ] 
To mutiny. 


Rails at his fortun 


stamps, and mutines, why he is not 
made a councillor, an 


called to affairs of state. 
B. Jonson, Epiceene, {. 1. 


For the iddy favour of a mutining rout is as dangerous 
as thir furie. Milton, Hist. Eng., fi. 


He staieth the legion at Bebriacum, being hardly with- 
holden from mutining, because he would not lead them 
to fight. Str H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 65. 

mutineer (mi-ti-nér’), x. [Formerly also mu- 
tiner; ( OF. mutinier, a mutineer, < mutin, mu- 
tinous, a mutiny: see mutine.] One guilty of 
mutiny; especially, a person in military or 
naval service (either in a man-of-war or in a 
merchant vessel) who openly resists the au- 
thority of his officers, or attempts to subvert 
their authority or in any way to overthrow due 
subordination and discipline. 

The morrow next, before the Sacred Tent 


This Mutiner with sacred Censer went, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


Murmurers are like to mutiners, where one cursed vil- 
laine may be the ruine of a whole camp. 

Breton, A Murmurer, p. 8 (Davies.) 
mutineer (mi-ti-nér’), v. i. [¢ mutineer, n.] 
To mutiny; play a mutinous part. 

But what's the good of mutineering? continued the 
second mate, ce ep the man in the fur cap. 

Daily Telegraph (London), Nov. 26, 1881. (necyc. Dict.) 
mutinert, ». An obsolete form of mutineer. 
muting! (mi’ting), x. [Verbal n. of mutel, v.] 

The act or process of damping or deadening 
the sound, as of a musical instrument. 

A more complete muting by one long strip of buff lea- 
ther, the ‘‘sourdine.” Encyc. Brit., XTX. 70. 

muting? (mi’ting), rn. [Verbal n. of mute, v.] 
The act of passing excrement: said of fowls; 
also, the dung of fowls. 

. With hooting wild, 
Thou causest uproars; and our Aa things, 
Font, Table, Pulpit, they be all defil’ 
With thy broad mutings. 
Dr. H. More, Psychozola, ii. 119. 
mutinous (mi‘ti-nus), a [< mutine + -ous.] 
1. Engaged in or disposed to mutiny; ane 
or disposed to resist the authority of laws an 
regulations, especially the articles and regula- 
tions of an army ora navy. See mutiny. 

A voyage the natural difficulties of which had been much 
augmented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his fol- 
lowers. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., £ 18. 
2. Seditious. 

Then brought he forth Sedition, breeding stryfe 
In troublous wits, and mutinous uprore. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. fx. 48. 


He is verie seditious and mutinows in conuersation, pick- 
ing quarrells with euerie man that will not magnifie and 
applaud him. Nash, Haue with you to Saffron- Walden. 


The city was becoming mutinous. Macaulay. 
3. Rebellious; petulant; mischievous. =gyn. 1. 


Refractory, insubordinate, riotous, rebellious. See insur- 
rection. 


‘ mutinously (mi’ti-nus-li), adv. 
manner; seditiously. 


In a mutinous 
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A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to govern 

& people in nature mutinously proud, and always before 

used to hard governours, Str P. Sidney. 

The vakeel wavered, and to my astonishment I heard the 

accusation made against him that. . . the whole of the 
escort had mutinously conspired to desert me. 

Sir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 171. 


mutinousness (mii’ti-nus-nes),. The state of 
being mutinous; seditiousness; resistance or 
the spirit of resistance to lawful authority, es- 
pecially among military and naval men. 

mutiny (mii’ti-ni), 7.3 pl. mutinies (-niz). [< 
mutine.] 1. Foreible resistance to or revolt 
against constituted authority on the part of 
subordinates; specifically, a revolt of soldiers 
or seamen, with or without armed resistance, 
against the authority of their commanding offi- 
cers. 

Their mutintes and revolts, wherein they show'd 


Most valour, spoke not for them. 
Shak., Cor., iti. 1. 126. 


By military men mutiny is understood to imply extreme 
insubordination, as individually resisting by force or col- 
lectively opposing military authority. Ives. 


2. Any rebellion against constituted authority; 
by statute under British rule, any attempt to ex- 
cite opposition tolawful authority, particularly 
military or naval authority, or any act of con- 
compe irected against officers, or disobedience 
of their commands; any concealment of muti- 
nous acts, or neglect to take measures toward 
® suppression of them. 
If this frame 

Of heaven were falling, and these elements 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The stedfast earth. Milton, P. L., ii. 926. 

In every mutiny against the discipline of the college he 

was the ringleader. Macaulay, Samuel Johnson. 


3+. Tumult; violent commotion. 


And, in the mutiny of his deep wonders, 
He tells you now, you weep too late. 
Beau. and Fi. 
They may see how many mutintes, disorders, and dis- 
sentions haue accompanied them, and crossed their at- 
tempts. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 164. 


4. Discord; strife. 


A man of complements, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their muliny. 
Shak., L. L. L., 1. 1. 170. 
Indian mutiny, Sepoy mutiny, a revolt of the Sepoy or 
native troops in Bridet India, wich broke out at Meerut 
May 10th, 1857, and spread through the Ganges valley and 
CentralIndia. The chief incidents were the massacres of 
Europeans at Cawnpore and elsewhere, the defense of 
Lucknow, and the siege of Delhi. The revolt was sup- 
pressed in 1858, and a consequence or result of it was 
the transference of the administration of India from the 
East India Company to the crown.— Mutiny Act, a series 
of regulations enacted from year to year after 1689 by the 
British Parliament for the pve of the military 
forces of the country, merged in the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act of 1879 and in the Army Act of 1881.— 
Mut. of the Bounty, a mutiny of the sailors of 
H. M.S. Bounty, commanded by William Bligh, which 
took place in the Pacific ocean in 1789 under the lead 
of Fletcher Christian. A part of the mutineers settled 
in Pitcairn Island, and were long governed by John Adams. 
Descendants of the mutineers and of Tahitians still occupy 
the island.=8yn, 1 and 3. Sedition, Revolt, etc. 8ee un- 
surrection. : 
mutiny (mu’ti-ni), v. 7.; pret. and pP- muti- 
nied, ppr. mutinying. [< mutiny,n.] To revolt 
against lawful authority, with or without 
armed resistance, especially in the army or 
navy; excite or be guilty of mutiny, or muti- 
nous conduct. 
The same soldiers who in hard service and in battle are 
in perfect subjection to their leaders, in peace and luxury 
are apt to mutiny and rebel. South, Sermons, II. iv. 


Mutisia (mii-tis’i-&), 2. (NL. (Carolus Lin- 
neeus filius, 1781), named after its discover- 
er, José Celestino Mutis (1732-1808), a South 
American botanist.] A genus of erect or climb- 
ing shrubs, type of the tribe Mutistacee, charac- 
terized by pistillate flowers, plumose pappus, 
alternate leaves commonly ending in a tendril, 
and large solitary heads with the flowers pro- 
jecting. There are about 36 species, all South American, 


commonly leaf-climbers, with large purple, pink, or yellow 
flowers, many highly ornamental in the greenhouse. 


Mutisiaces (mi-tis-i-a’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Les- 
sing, 1832),< Mutisia + -acce.] Atribe of shrubs 
and herbs of the order Composite, typified by 
the genus Mutisia, and distinguished by two 
prolonged tails at the base of the anthers and 
a two-lipped corolla. It includes 5 subtribes and 52 
genera, mostly in South America and Mexico, also in Africa 
and Asia north to Japan. Five genera are found within 
the limits of the United States, chiefly in the extreme 
south and southwest. 

mutism! (mii’tizm), 7. (=F. mutisme; as mutel 
+ -ism.] The state of being mute or dumb; si- 
lence. 

Paulina was awed by the savants, but not quite to 


mutism; she conversed modestly, diffidently. 
Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xxvii. 


mutton 


mutism? (mi’tizm), ». [= F. mutisme; as 
mutel + -ism.] Same as mutage. 
mutive (mit’tiv), @ [< mute2 + -ire. Cf. mu- 
tative.] Changeful; mutable. [Rare.] 
Where while on traytor sea, and mid the miftire windes, 
A Herrings Tayle (1598). (Nares.) 
mutter (mut’ér), v. (< ME. muteren, moteren 
= G. muttern (ef. LG. mustern, musseln), mut- 
ter, whisper; cf. It. dial. muttire, call, L. mut- 
tire, mutire, mutter; ult. imitative, like mum!1, 
murmur, ete.] J, intrans. 1. To utter words 
in a low tone and with compressed lips, as in 
complaint or sullenness; murmur; grumble. 
No man dare accuse them, no, not so much as mutter 
against them. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 2138. 
She, ending, waved her hands: thereat the crowd, 
Muttering, dissolved. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
2. To emit a low rumbling sound. 
The deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, f. 4. 
II. trans. To utter with imperfect articula- 
tion, or in a low murmuring tone. 
Your lips have spoken lies, your tongue hath muttered 
perverseness. Tsa. lix. 8. 
There are a kind of men 80 loose of soul 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs. 
Shak., Othello, ili. 8. 417. 
mutter (mut’ér) n. [< mutter, v.] A murmur 
or murmuring; sullen or veiled utterance. 


T hear some mutter at Bishop Laud’s carriage there [in 
Scotland] that it was too manenty ene ntifical. 
owell, Letters, I. vi. 23. 


Without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the Lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fix'd. Milton, Comus, |. 817. 
mutteration (mut-e-rai’shon), n. [< mutter, v,, 
+ -ation.] The act of muttering or complain- 
ing. [Rare.] 
So the night passed off with prayings, hopings, and a lit- 
tle mutteration. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, IV. 282. (Davies.) 


mutterer (mut’ér-ér), x. One who mutters; a 
grumbler. 
The words of a mutterer, saith the Wise man, are as 
wounds, going into the innermost pare 
Barrow, The Decalogue, Ninth Commandment. 
mutte (mut’ér-ing), n. [Verbal n. of mut- 
ter, v.} The sound made by one who mutters; 
grumbling; mumbling: as, an angry muttering. 
It (the relinquishing of some places] would take away 


the mutterings that run of seated 7 of Offices. 
owcll, Letters, I. iv. 18. 


Those who saw [Pitt]. . . in hisdecay .. . say that his 
speaking was then . . . alow, monotonous muttering. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 
mutteringly (mut’ér-ing-li), adv. Ina mutter- 
ing manner; without distinct articulation. 
mutterous (mut’ér-us), a. [< mutter, v., + 
-ous.] Muttering; murmuring; buzzing. 
Like bees... that. . . toyle with mutterousa humbling. 
Stanthurst, neid, 1. 435. 
mutton (mut’n), ». [< ME. moton, motoun, 
mutoun, motone, molton, multon, < OF. moton, 
mouton, multon, molton, F. mouton = Pr. multo, 
molto, moto = It. montone = Cat. molto = It. 
montone, dial. moltone,< ML. multo(n-), mol- 
to(n-), monto(n-), montonus, & wether, a sheep, 
also a coin so called; ef. Ir. molt = Gael. mult 
= Manx mult = W. mollt = Bret. maout, meut, 
a wether, sheep; the Celtic words are appar. 
not orig., but from the ML.; the ML. may be 
connected with mod. Pr. mout, Swiss mot, mutt, 
castrated, mutilated (cf. mod. Pr. cabro mouto, 
a goat deprived of its horns, L. capra mutila); 
prob. < L. mutilus, maimed, mutilated. In this 
view ML. multo(n-), molto(n-) was orig. & cas- 
trated ram or, less prob., a ram deprived of its 
horns: a rustic word displacing the common 
L. aries, & ram, and extended to mean ‘shee 
in general.’] 1. A sheep. [Obsolete or ludi- 


crous. | 
The hynde in pees with the leon, 
The wolfe in pees with the maton, 
Gower, Conf. Amant., Prol. 
The wolf in fleecy hosiery .. . did not as yet molest her 
{the lamb), being replenished with the mutton her mamma. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, i. 


2. The flesh of sheep, raw or dressed for food. 


The moton boyled is of nature and complexion sanguyne, 
the whiche, to my jugement, is holsome for your grace. 
Du Guez, p. 1071, quoted in Babees Book (£. E. T. S.), 
{Index, p. 102, 
3. A loose woman; a prostitute. [Slang.] 
The old lecher hath got holy mutton to him, a nunne, 
my lord. Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
4. An Anglo-French gold coin: so called from 
its being impressed with the image of a lamb. 
See mouton and agnel2, Davies. 


mutton 


. Reckon with my father about that;.. . he will pay you 
gallantly; a French mutivn for every hide I have spoiled. 

Scolt, Fair Maid of Perth, vi. 
Laced muttont,a loose woman. (Slang. } 


I, a lost mutton, gave your letter to her, a laced mutton ; 
and she, a laced mutton, . . . gave me, a lost mutton, no- 
thing for my labour! hak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 102. 


Cupid hath got me a stomach, and I long for laced mut- 
ton, Middleton, Biurt, Master-Constable, i. 2. 
mutton-bird (mut’n-bérd), n. A bird of the 
family Procellariide and genus Cstrelata; one 
of several kinds of petrels found in the southern 
seas, as (E. lessoni, which is also called white 
night-hawk. See cut at Gstrelata. 
mutton-chop (mut’n-chop’), n.anda. J, A 
rib-piece of mutton for broiling or frying, hav- 
ing the bone cut, or chopped off at the smal! 
end. The name is also extended to other smal! 
pieces cut for broiling. 
II. a. Having a form narrow and prolonged at 
one end and rounded at the other, like that of 


@ mutton-chop. This designation is especially applied 
to side whiskers when the chin is shaved both in front and 
beneath, and the whiskers are trimmed short: also called 
mutton-cutlet whiskers. 

muttonert, motoner}, ». A wencher; a mutton- 
monger. Lydgate, p- ies. (Halliwell.) [Slang. ] 

mutton-fish (mut’n-fish), n. 1. A fish of the 
family Lycodida, Zoarces angutllaris. It is of a 


stout eel-like form, with confluent vertical fins and an in- 
terrupted posterior interval in the dorsal where the rays 


Mutton-fish {Zearces angutliarts). 


‘are replaced by short spines. The color is generally red- 


dish-brown mottled with olive. It is an inhabitant of the 
eastern American coast, from Delaware to Labrador, and 
res as food. Also called conger-eel, ling, and lamper- 
2. A kind of ormer or ear-shell, Haliotis tris, of 
New Zealand. 
mutton-fist (mut ’n-fist), ». <A large, thick, 
brawny fist. 
Will he who saw the soldier’s mutton- 
And saw thee maul'd, appear within the list 
To witness truth? 
Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xvi. 45. 
mutton-ham (mut’n-ham),n. A leg of mutton 
salted and prepared as ham. 
muttonh (mut’n-hed), n. A dull or stupid 
person. 
mutton-headed (mut’n-hed’ed), a. Dull; stu- 
pid. 

A lion — an animal that has a majestic aspect and noble 
antecedents, but is both tyrannical and mean, mutton- 
headed and stealthy. P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 194. 

mutton-legger (mut’n-leg’ér), n. A leg-of- 
mutton sail; also, a boat carrying this style of 
sall. 
mutton-mongert (mut’n-mung’gér), x. One 
who has to do with prostitutes; a wencher. 
(Slang. ] 
Is ’t possible the lord Hipolito, whose face is as civil 


as the outside of a dedicatory book, should be a mutton- 
monger ? Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, ii. 


mutton-thumper (mut’n-thum’pér), ». A bun- 
gling bookbinder. [Slang, Eng.] 

muttony (mut’n-i), a. [< mutton + +1.] Re- 
sembling mutton in flavor, appearance, or other 
of its qualities; eras te mutton. 

mutual (mii’ti-al), a. [<¢ F. mutuel (= Sp. mu- 
tual), with suffix -el, E. -al,< OF. mutu = Sp. 
mutuo = Pg. It. mutuo, < L. mutuus, reciprocal, 
in exchange, borrowed, < mutare, change, ex- 
change: see mute2.] 1. Reciprocally given and 
received; pertaining alike or reciprocally to 
both sides; interchanged: as, mutual love; to 
entertain a mutual aversion. 

To take away all such meutual grievances, injuries, and 

wrongs there was no way but only by growing unto com- 
position 


and agreement amongst themselves, 
ooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. 
Shak., T. N., ¥. 1. 160. 


And many were found to kill one an other with mutual 
combats. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 158. 


Among unequals what society 

Can sort, what pala or true delight? 

Which must be mutual, in proportion due 

Given and received. Muton, P. L., viii. 885. 


We... do conceive it our bounden duty, without de- 
lay, to enter into a present consociation amongst ourselves 
for mutual help and strength in all future concernment. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 122. 


Who buried their mutual animosities in their common 
detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 
Burke, Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. 
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Love between husband and wife may be all on one side, 
then itis not mutual. It may be felt on both sides, then 
it is mutual. They are mutual friends, and somethi 
better ; oe he a pars gee ae? in, oe loyal r 
may make him a friend o th, no power in language can 
make him their mutual friend. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 192. 


2. Lt oar relating to or affecting two or more 
together; common to two or more combined; 
depending on, proceeding from, or exhibiting 
a certain community of action; shared alike. 


Allide with bands of mutuaill couplement. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1V. lik 52. 


mutuationt (mi-ti-a’shon), n. 


muzzle 


[= Pg. mutua- 
cdo = It. mutuazione, < L. mutuatio(n-), a bor- 
rowing, < mutuare, pp. mutuatus, borrow, < mu- 
tuus, borrowed: see mutual.] The act of bor- 
rowin 


mutuatitioust (mi‘ti-a-tish’us), a. [« LL. 


mutuatitius, borrowed, < L. mutuare, borrow: 
see mutuation.] Borrowed; taken from some 
other. 

The mutuatitious good works of their pretended holy 


men and women. 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, x. 


Flyi d SP as pth esire wi 

ng, and over with m ng 

Easing their flight. Milton, P. L., vii. 429. 
In this manner, not without almost mutual tears, I part- 

ed from him. Bvelyn, Diary, Aug., 1678. 


3. Common: used in this sense loosely and 
improperly (but not infrequently, and by many 
writers of high rank), especially in the phrase 
a mutual friend. 

I have little intercourse with Dr. Blair, but will take 
care to have the poems communicated to him by the in- 
tervention of some mutual friend. 

, 1786, quoted in N. and Q, 7th ser., V. 298. 

Sir Walter Scott, writing to Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & 
Co., under date Feb. 25, 1822, says, I des our mutual 
friend, Mr. James Ballantyne, &c. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 208. 

“By the by, ma’am,” said Mr. Boffin, ... “‘you havea 
lodger? . . . I may call him Our Mutual Friend.” 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ix. 
Mutual accounts, accounts in which each of proper: 
has one or more charges against the other.— Mutual 
contract. See contract.— Mutual one 
which se tes its two members equally from each 
other, and not like a distinction between whole and part. 
— Mutual gable, induction, etc. See the nouns.— 
Mutual pro concurrent and reciprocal promises 
which serve as considerations to support each other, un- 
less one or the other is void, as where one man promises 
to pay money to another, and he, in consideration thereof, 
prom to do a certain act, etc. W harton.— Mutual 
Will, See will.=Syn. See reciprocal. 
mutualism (mu’ti-al-izm), n. [< mutual + 
-ism.] A symbiosis in which two organisms 
living together mutually and permanently help 
and support one another. (De Bary.) Lichens 
are examples among plants. 
mutualist (mt’ti-al-ist),n. [= F. mutualiste; 
as mutual + -ist.] In zodl., one of two com- 
mensals which are associated, neither of which 
shares the food of or preys upon the other. £. 


x. 90 me me, Greek Mutules. 2. we’ se’, Roman Mutules. 


under the corona of the Dorie cornice, corre- 
sponding to the modillion of otherorders. The 
mutules are placed one over every triglyph and metope, 
and bear on the under side guttee or drops, which repre- 
sent the heads of or treenails in the primitive wood- 
en construction, to the rafter-ends of ch the mutales 
correspond. See cut under gutta. 


mutuum (mi’ti-um), 7. [L., a loan; neut. of 
mutuus, borrowed: see mutual.) In Scots law, 
a contract by which such things are lent as are 
consumed in the use, or cannot be used with- 
out their extinction or alienation, such as corn, 
wine, money, etc. 
muwett, a. A Middle English form of mutel. 
Chaucer. 
mux! (muks),v.¢. [A var. of miz1, confused with 
mussl, mush1.] To botch; make a mess of; 
spoil: often with an indefinite it: as, he muzed 
it badly that time. ([Collog.] 
By vice of mismanagement on the part of my mother and 
N icholas Snowe, who had thoroughly muzed up everything. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, I xii. 


Van Beneden. te mux! (muks),. (< muzxl,v.] Work performed 
muboaley mit-ty-al’i-ti), m. [= F. mutwalité; in an awkward or improper manner; a botch; 
as mutua -ity.] 1. The state or quality of a mess: as, he made a muz of it. 


being mutual; reciprocity; interchange. Thus, 
a contract that has no consideration is said to 
be void for want of mutuality. 


Collogq.] 
A var. of miz2.) Dirt . Kith : 
ov. Eng. ] 


[< mux2 + -yl.] Muddy; 


mux? (muks), 7. 
same as mix. 
m (muk’si), a. 


There is no sweeter taste of friendship than the cou- Mur Also mucksy. [Prov. Eng. ] 
pling of souls in this mutuality, ane eae orcom- —_Theground ... was... soaked and sodden—as we call 
ik sh e ; . Stdney, Arcadia, til, it, mucksy. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlvi. 
n both [parts of an organic aggregate or of a social ag- ~ ’ . a 
gregate], too, this mateantsy) increases as the evolution at: Muzarab (mu 7ar ab), n. <A variant of Mo 
vances. H. Spencer, Prin. of Soctol., § 217. Bt _ i aes A p 
2+. Interchange of acts or expressions of affec- sh erebes in (mu-zar’a-bik), a. A variant of 


tion or kindness; familiarity. 


When these mutualities so marshal the way, hard at 
hand comes the master and main exercise. 


muzhik (mé-zhik’),n. (Russ. muzhiki, a peas- 
ant.]. A Russian peasant. Also written mu- 


Shak., Othello, if. 1. 967. J#k, moujtk. 
There stood the patient bearded muzhik nt) in his 
F Pieler viata exceed courtesies. He loves not | jnére & sheep sine oan altace, Keasain Ms Pity 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Plausible Man. Muzio gambit. See gambit. 


muzz (muz),v.¢. ([Prob. a dial. var. of muse.] 
To muse idly; loiter foolishly. 


If you but knew, cried I, to whom I am going to-night, 


mutually (mi’ti-al-i), adv. 1. In a mutual 
manner; reciprocally; in a manner of giving 
and receiving. 


A friend, with whom I mutuall share and who T shall see to-n ht, ou would not dare keep me 
Gladness and anguish, by kind tercouree muzzing here. Mme. B Arblay, Diary, 1.158. (Davies.) 
Of speech and offices. J. Philips, Cider, mugzelthrush (muz ’1- thrush), ». Same as 
There sat we down upon a garden mound, mistlethrush. ov. Eng.] 


Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 

Between us, in the circle of his arms 

Enwound us both. Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
2. Equally or alike by two or more; conjointly; 
in common. [Held to be an erroneous use: 


muzziness (muz’i-nes), 7. 
The state of being muzzy. 
muzzle (muz’l), n. f arly mod. E. also muzle, 
musle, mousle, musell, mozell; < ME. mosel, < 
OF. musel, museau, muzeau (F. museau), orig. 


[< muezy + -ness. ] 


see mutual, 3. } “morsel (> Bret. morzeel, muzeel) = Pr. mursel, 
atlas it ny ele offenceful act mursol (ML. reflex musellus, musellum; ef. Gael. 


muiseal, < E.), the muzzle, snout, or nose of a 
beast, mouth, opening, aperture, dim. of OF. 
muse, mouse = Pr. mus = It. muso, muzzle, ¢ L. 
morsus, a bite, ML. also the muzzle of a beast. 
(ML. musum, musus, after OF.): see morse2, 
morsel.) 1. The projecting jaws and nose of 
an animal, as an ox or a dog; the snout. 

It (the hogfish] feedeth on the grasse that groweth on 


the banks of the Riuer, and neuer goeth out; it hath a 
mouth like the muzell of an Oxe. 
Pilgrimage, p. 607. 


His (William the Testy’s} nose turned up, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth turned down, pretty much like the mez- 
de of an frritable pug-dog. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 210. 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap. 
Tennyson, Princess, fi. 


Shak., M. for M., if. 8 27. 
mutuary (mii’tii-a-ri), n.; pl. mutuaries (-riz). 
[= Pg. mutuario, a borrower, ¢ LL. mutuarius, 
mutual, ¢ L. mutuus, borrowed, mutual: see 
mutual.] In law, one who borrows personal 
chattels to be consumed by him in the use, and 
returned to the lender in kind. 
mutuatet (mi’ti-at), of. [< L. mutuatus, pp. 
of mutuare (> It. mutuare = Pg. mutuar), bor- 
row, < mutuus, borrowed: see mutual.] To bor- 
row. 
Whiche for to set themselfes and their band the more 
gorgeously forward had mutuate and borowed dyuerse 


and sondry summes of money. 
Hall, Henry VII., an. 7. (Halliwell.) 


muzzle 


2. The mouth of a thing; the end for entrance 
or discharge: applied chiefly to the end of a 
tube, as the open end of a gun or pistol.—3. 
Anything which ( 
prevents an ani- 
mal from biting, 
as a strap around 
the jaws, or a sort 
of cage, as of wire, 
into which the muz- 
gle (def. 1) is in- 
serted. 
With golden muzzles all 
their mouths were 


und. 
Dryden, Pal. and Are., 
(iii. 58. 


4. In armor, 
openwork covering century. 

for the nose, used for the defense of the horse, 
and forming part of the bards in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.—5. A piece of the 
forward end of the plow-beam by which the 
traces are attached: same as bridle, 5.—musszle- 
energy, the energy of a shot when it leaves the muzzle of 


a gun, expressed by the formula —_”?__ = foot- 
pee ay : ti ne ight of sh ti = ue 
energy, w representing the we of shot in pounds an 
v the velocity in feet per second. —Muzzle-velocity, in 
fun the velocity, in feet per second, of a projectile as it 

eaves the muzzle of a piece. See ity. 


= 


gr 22> & 
TIS TEN 


Muzzle of War-horse, 
an of the bards or defensive 


formi rt 
araore Péth 


muzzle (muz’l), v.; pret. and pp. muzzled, ppr. 
muzzling. [Early mod. E. also muzle, mousle, 
mouzle, mosel, etc., < ME. muselen, ¢ OF. (and F.) 
moseler, < *mosel, musel, muzzle: see muzzle. | 
L. trans. 1. To bind or confine the mouth of in 
order to prevent biting or eating. 
As eb to speke, 
thous iat cue helle cheke 


And hell barre thi hand schal breke. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 218. 


Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 


My dagger muzzled, 
Lest it should bite its master. 


hak., W. T., 1 2 166. 
2. Figuratively, to gag; silence. 
How wretched is the fate of those who write! 


Brought muzzled to the stage, for fear they bite. 
Dryden, Prol. to Fletcher's Pilgrim. 


The- press was muzzled, and allowed to publish only the 
reports of the official gazette. Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 929. 


3+. To mask. Jamieson. 


They danced along the kirk-yard ; Geillie Duncan, play- 
ing on a trump, and John Fian, muzzled, led the way. 

Newes from Scotland (1591). 

4+. To fondle with the closed mouth; nuzzle. 


The nurse was then muzzling and coaxing of the child. 
Sir R. L’ 


Estrange. 
5. To grub up with the snout, as swine do. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]—6}. To handle or pull 
about. 

He... so mousled me. Wycherley, Country Wife, iv. 3, 
Muzzle the peg!. Same as mumble-the-peg. = Syn. Muffe, 
etc. See gag, v. t. 

I. intrans. 1. To bring the muzzle or mouth 
near. 

The bear muzzies and smells to him. Sir R. L’Estrange. 


2. Todrinktoexcess; guzzle. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—3. To loiter; trifle; skulk. Halliwell. 
(Prov. Eng. ] 

muzzle-bag (muz’l-bag), n. Naut., a painted 
canvas cap fitted over the muzzle of a gun at 
sea, to keep out water. 

muzzle- muz’‘l-lash’ing), n. Naut., a 
rope used to lash the muzzle of a gun to the 
upper part of a port when housed. 

muzzle-loader (muz’l-16’dér), ». A gun which 
is loaded from the muzzle: opposed to breech- 


loader. 
muzzle-loading (muz’!-l6’ding), a. Made to 
be loaded at the muzzle: said of a gun. 
muzzile-sight (muz’‘l-sit),. A sight placed on 
or near the muzzle of a gun; a front sight. 
muzzle-strap (muz’l-strap),n. Astrap buckled 
over the mouth of a horse or other animal to 
prevent biting: it is a substitute for a muzzle. 
muzzy (muz’1), a. [Appar. var. of *musy, < 
muse! + -y1. Cf. muzz.] Dazed; stupid; tipsy. 
Mr. L., a sensible man of eighty-two, ... his wife a 


dull muzzy old creature. 
Mme. D' Arblay, Diary, I. 805. (Davies.) 


Very muzzy with British principles and spirits. 
Bulwer, My Novel, xii. 31. 
my (mi), pron. [< MD. myn, mine, myne, < AS. 
min, of me, as & poss., mine: the final bein 
lost as in a for an, thy for thine, etc.: see mine}. 
Belonging to me: as, this is my book: always 
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used attributively, mine being used for the pred- 
icate. Formerly mine was more usual before a vowel, and 
my before a consonant, but my now stands before both: as, 
my book; my own book; my eye. 

Therfore may no man in that Contree seyn 


wit a Zon This is my 
: ne no Womman may seye, 8 is 
Mandeville 


Husbonde. 
: vels, p. 179. 


I would sit in my isle (1 call it mine, after the use of 
lovers), and think upon the war, and the loudness of these 
far-away battles. R. L. Stevenson, Memoirs of an Islet. 

Mya! (mi‘i),”. (NL., < L. mya for *myaz, < 
Gr. piag, a sea-mussel, < vic, a muscle, mussel, 
mouse: see 
MOUse, MUS- 


clel.] <A ge- k 

nus of bivalve u 

shells to which 

very different eee 

limits . have Common Clam (Afya arenaria). 

been assigned. @, anterior adductor muscle; 4, posterior ad- 

By Linnsus nv- aaa pron 4 ne @, mantle mi its 
ringe; ¢, 3J, foot; g, gills or branchiz ; 

merous species 4. eneth® t, one of the labia tentacles; &, ex- 

belonging to dif- halent siphon; 4, branchial siphon. 

ferent families 


were included in it. By later writers it was successively 
restricted: Retzius, in 1788, limited it to the Unionida, 
but by subsequent authors it was used for mente arenaria 
and related species, and as such it is universally adopted 
at the present time. M. arenaria is the common clam or 
cob of the coasts of the northern hemisphere. . truncata 
is a second species, truncated behind. 


Mya? (mi’ii), . [NL., more prop. *Myia, < Gr. 
pe rarely pia, a fly: see Musca.) A genus of 

ies. 

mya’, ”. Plural of myon. 

mye. See myto-, myo-. 

yacea, myaces (mi-&’s6-#, -€), ». pl. [NL. 
(Menke, 1830), < Mya + -acea, -acee. | 
family of bivalves: same as Myida.— 2. A su- 
erfamily or suborder of bivalves constituted 
or the families Myide, Corbulida, Saxicavide, 
and related types. 

Myadsa (mi’a-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Myal + -ade.] 
In conch.: (a) In earlier systems, a group of 
bivalve shells, or siphonate lamellibranchiate 
mollusks, related to the cob or clam, Mya, in- 
cluding numerous genera, such as Tellina, Ana- 
tina, Lutraria, Pandora, ete., now separated 
into different families. (6) Same as Myide. 

myalgia (mi-al’ji-i), ». (NL., < Gr. nic, mus- 
ele, + dAyoc, pain.) In pathol., a morbid state 
of a muscle, characterized by pain and tender- 
ness. Its pathologyis obscure. Also called myo- 
dynia and muscular rheumatism.— Myalgia lum- 
balis, lumbago. 

myalgic (mi-al’jik), a. [« myalgia + -tc.] Of 
or pertaining to myalgia; affected with myal- 
gia. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1212. 

myall myail-tree (mi’al-tré), n. One of sev- 
eral Australian acacias, affording a hard and 
useful scented wood. The Victorian myall is Acacia 
homalophylla. It has a dark-brown wood, sought for turn- 
ers’ work, and used particularly for tobacco-pipes; from 
its fragrance the wood is sometimes called violet-wood. 
Another myall is A. acuminata of western Australia, its 
wood scented like seaport’; and making durable posts 
and excellent charcoal. Others are A. pendula and A. 

laucescens, the latter prettily grained but less fragrant. 

yaria (mi-a’ri-&), n. pl. [NL.: see Myal.] A 
family of bivalves: same as Myid@ in its more 
comprehensive sense. [Formerly in general 
use, but now abandoned. ] 

myarian (mi-a’ri-an), a. andn. [< Myaria + 
-an.] I, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
clam; of or pertaining to the Myaria. 

I, . A clam, or some similar bivalve. 
myasthenia (mi-as-the-ni’i), n. [< Gr. nic, mus- 
cle, + acfévera, weakness: see asthenia.] Mus- 
cular debility. 

myasthenic (mi-as-then’ik), a. 
myasthenia, 

mycchet, x. See mitch. 

mycele (mi-sél’),”. [(< NL. mycelium.] Same 
as mycelium. 

mycelial (mi-86’li-al), a. [< mycelium + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to mycelium.— Mycelial layer. 
Same as membranous mycelium.—Myoelial strand. 
Same as fibrous mycelium. 

mycelioid (mi-sé’li-oid), a. [¢ NL. myceli(um) + 
-oid.)] In bot., resembling a mushroom. 

mycelium (mi-sé’li-um), n. [NL., < Gr. nine, 
a fungus, + 7A0¢, nail, wart, an excrescence on 
a plant.] The vegetative part of the thallus of 
fungi, composed of one or more hyphe. The 
vegetative system of fungi consists of filiform branched or 
unbranched cells called hypha, and the hyphe collectively 
form the mycelium. Also mycele. See cuts under Fung, 
mold, mildew, ergot, and haustorium.— Fibrillose myce- 
lium. Same as fibrows mycelium.— Fibrous mycelium, 
mycelium in which the hyphee form, by their union, elon- 
gated branching strands. — entous mycelium, my- 
celium of free hyphe which are at most loosely interwoven 
with one another, but without forming bodies of definite 
shape and outline. De Bary.—Floccose mycelium. 


Affected with 


Mycetozoa 
8. mentous mycelium.— Membranous - 
ame ry fila my ous myceli 


um, See nous. 
Mycetales ee et n. pl. (NL. (Berke- 
ley, 1857), < Mycetes?.] A former division of 


eryptogamous plants, including fungi and li- 
chens. 

Mycetes! (mi-sé’téz), n. [NL., < Gr. puxyric, a 
bellower, < puxacba, bellow; cf. L. mugire, bel- 
low: see mugient.] The typical and only genus 
of Mycetine, established By Dliger in 1811; the 
howlers: a synonym of Aluatia of Dror date. 
There are several species, as M. ursinus, biting the 
forests of tropical America from Guatemala to Paraguay. 
See cut under ? 

cetes? (mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. ubanrec, 
pl. of uixyc, a fungus, mushroom.] The plants 
now called Fungi: a term proposed by Pprenge!: 

Mycetin# (mi-s6-ti’né), x. pl. [NL., < Mycetes! 
+ -ine.] A subfamily of Cebida, represented 
by the genus Mycetes; the howling monkeys, 
howlers, or alouates. They are platyrrhine monkeys 
of tropical America, having the cerebrum so short that it 
leaves the cerebellum exposed behind, the incisors verti- 
cal, and the hyoid bone and larynx enormously develo 
the former being expanded and excavated into a hollow 
drum, a conformation which gives extraordinary strength 
and resonance of voice. They are the largest of Ameri- 
can monkeys, nearly 8 feet in length of head and body, in- 
aes legs, with long prehensile tail and non-apposable 

umb. 

mycetogenotic (mi-s6’td-jé-net’ik), a. Inbot., 
produced by fungi. 

Phenomena of deformation by Fungi may be termed my- 
cetogenetic metamorphosis. De Bary, Fungi (trans. ), p. 368. 


mycetogenous (mi-sé-toj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. pings 
(uvxyT-), a fungus, + -yevyc, producing: Bee -ge- 
nous.) Same as mycetogenetic. 

mycetology (mi-s6-tol’6-ji), mn. [< Gr. abxne (pv- 
xyt-), & fungus, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.] The science of fungi: same as my- 


dae f 

mycetoma (mi-s6-to’mi),n. [NL., < Gr. uixne 
Gar): a fungus, + -oma.] 1. A chronic dis- 
ease of the feet and hands occurring in Hindu- 
stan. The foot (or hand) becomes riddled with sinuses 
which discharge pale-yellow masses of minute bodies re- 
sembling fish-roe (pale or ochroid form of mycetoma), or 
dark masses resembling gunpowder (dark or melanoid 
form). In the latter the fungus Chionyphe Carteri has been 
found. The disease lasts for decades, and the only relief 
seems to be in the amputation of the affected member. 
Also called Madura foot, Madura disease, fungus disease, 
and fungus-foot of India. . 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

mycetophagid (mi-s6-tof’a-jid), a. and n. I, 
a, Of or relating to the Mycetophagide. 

II. n. One of the Mycetophagide. 

Mycetophagide (mi-s6-to-faj’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Mycetophagus + ded A family of 
elavicorn Coleoptera, typified by the genus My- 
cetophaqus. They have the dorsal segments of the abdo- 
men partly membranous, the ventral segments free, the 
tarsi four-jointed, the wings not fringed with hair, the 
anterior cox oval and se ted by the corneous proster- 
num, the head free, and the body depressed. The species 
live in fungi and under the bark of trees. The family is 
small, but of wide distribution, containing about 10 genera. 
and less than 100 species. The beetles of this family are 
sometimes distinguished as hairy fungus-beetles from the 
Erotylide, in which case the latter are called smooth fun- 


gus 
mycetophagous (mi-s6-tof’a-gus), a. [< NL. 
Mycetophagus, < Gr. pbxn¢g (uvyr-), a fungus, + 
yetv, eat.] Feeding on fungi; fungivorous. 
ycetophagus (mi-sé-tof’a-gus),”. [NL.(Hell- 
wig, 1792): see mycetophagous.] The typical ge- 
nus of Mycetophagtde. About 80 species are known; 


all feed on fungi; 12 inhabit North America, and the rest 
are found in temperate Europe. 


cetophila (mi-s6-tof’i-l#), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
pvxng (uu«yt-), a fungus, + gidoc, loving.) 1. 
The typical genus of Mycetophilide, founded by 


welpen in 1803. The larve live in fungi and decaying 
wood. The genus is large and wide-spread; over 100 spe- 
cies are European, and 20 are described from North Amer- 
ica. Also Mycethophila, 

2. A genus of tenebrionine beetles, erected by 
Gyllenhal in 1810, and comprising a number of 
European and North American species, 14 of 
which inhabit the United States. The genus is 
the same as Mycetocharis of Latreille, 1825, and the latter 
ogi is commonly used, Mycetophila being preoccupied: 


in Diptera. 

Mycetophilids (mi-sé-t6-fil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
<« Mycetophila + -ide.] A family of nemocer- 
ous dipterous insects, typified by the genus My- 
cetophila; the agaric-gnats, fungus-gnats, or 
fungus-midges. There are many hundred species, of 
small or minute size, agile and saltatorial, having few- 
veined wings without discal cell, long coxe, spurred tibie, 
and usually ocelli. The larve are long slender grubs, like 
worms, and feed on fungi, whence the name. Also Myce- 
tophilides, Mycetophiline, Mycetophiloida. 

Mycetozoa (mi-sé-t6-z0’i), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
mycetozoon.] A group of fungus-like organisms, 


Mycetozoa 


amounting at the present time to nearly 300 


species. 
the division Myzomycetes, or slime-fungi, together with 
the smaller one distinguished by Van Tieghem under the 
name of Acrasiew. (De Bary.) Their nutrition is a 
phytic, and the organs of reproduction are sufficiently like 
those of fungi to allow the same terminology to be ap- 
plied to them. 
widely, being a naked protoplasmic mass. See Myzomy- 
cetes. 


mycetozoon (mi-86-46-z6’on), n. [NL., < Gr. MY 
BobKne (uvx7t-), @ fungus, + (gov, animal.) Any 


member of the Mycetozoa. 
The naked protoplasm of the Mycetozoon’s plasmodium. 
Encye. Brit., XIX. 832. 
mycoderm (mi’k6-dérm), ». [< Ifycoderma, 
.v.] A fungus of the genus Mycoderma. 
coderma ae) n. ([NL., <¢ Gr. 
HuKyS, & fungus, + 6. 
nus or form-genus under which certain of the 


fermentation-fungi are known. See fermenta- 


tion, and mother?, 2. : 
mycodermatoid (mi-k9-dér’ma-toid), a. [< 
Mycoderma(t-) + -oid.] Same as mycodermic. 
mycodermic (mi-k6-dér’mik), a. [ 
ma + -ic.) Of or pertaining to the genus My- 
coderma. 
mycodermitis (mi’k6-dér-mi’tis), n. [NL., < 
r. zbxoc, mucus, + dépya, skin, + -itis.] Tn- 
flammation of a mucous membrane. 
mycologic (mi-k6-loj’ik), a [< mycology + 
-tc.]_ Same as mycological. 
mycological (mi-k6-loj’i-kal), a. 
-al.) Relating to mycology, or to the fungi. 


mycologically (mi-k6-loj‘i-kal-i), adv. In amy- 


cological manner; from a mycological point of 
view. 
mycolo (mi-kol’6-jist), n. [« mycolog-y + 
sae ne who cy versed in mycology. é 
co (mi-kol’6-ji), n. (= F. mycologie ; 
"Gr. ie i } oyla, « Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.| The science of fungi, their structure, 


affinities, classification, ete. Also called fun- 


gology and mycetology. 


mycophagist (mi-kof’s-jist), n. [«< mycophag-y 
fungi. 


-ist.) One who eats 


mycophagy (mi-kof’s-ji), n. [< Gr. ptixne, a 
fungus, + -gayia, ¢ gayeiv, eat.) The eating of 
fungi. 

The divine art of hed ood d f 
cultivation. “Bop. Sch. Mo. XXXIV. 408. 
mycoprotein (mi-k6-pro’té-in), n. [< Gr. uixye, 
a fungus, + E. protein.) <A gelatinous albu- 


minoid compound closely allied to protoplasm, 
of which the putrefaction-bacteria are com- 
posed. 

The bacteria consist of a nitrogenous, highly refractiv 


usually colorless substance, protoplasm or mycoprotein, 
imbedded in which glistening, oily-looking granules can 
sometimes be observed. 
W. T. Redfield, Relations of Micro-Organisms to terns 
p. 5. 
Mycorrhiza (mi-k6-ri’ zi), n. [« Gr. pixye, 
a fungus, + pica, root.] A fungus-mycelium 
which invests the roots of certain phenogams, 
especially Cupulifere and some other forest- 
trees. It is believed to aid them in absorbing nutri- 
ment from the soil—a case of symbiosis. See symbiosis. 
mycose (mi‘kos), ». [< Gr. pwixyc, a fungus, + 
-ose.) A peculiar kind of sugar (C19H9001 + 
2H,O) contained in the 7 of rye, and also 
in trehala manna, produced by a species of in- 
sect (Larinus) found in the East. It is soluble 
in water, does not reduce copper-solutions, and is convert- 
ed by acids into a fermentablesugar. Also called trehalose. 


mycosis (mi-k0’sis), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. pixyc, a fun- 
gus, + -osis.] 1. The presence of fungi as 
arasites in or on any portion of the body.— 2. 
The presence of parasitic fungi together with 
the morbid effects of their presence; the dis- 
ease caused by them. 
mycotic (mi-kot’ik), a. [< mycosis (-ot-) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to mycosis. . Lancet. 
Mycteria (mik-té’ri-i), . [NL., < Gr. puxrfp, 
nose, snout, ¢ ubooecbac (in comp.), blow the 
nose; cf. L. mungere, blow the nose: see mu- 
cus.| A genus of storks, of the family Cico- 
niid@ and the subfamily Ciconiine, having the 
head and neck mostly bare of feathers, and the 


bill enormously large and recurved. M. amert- 
cana is the jabiru. Certain Old World storks are some- 


times included in Mycteria, sometimes called Xenorhyn- 


chus and Ephippiorhynchus. See cut under jabiru. 

mydaleine (mi-da’lé-in),n. [<Gr. pdazéoc, wet 
dripping, < zvdav, be damp or wet: see Mydaus.} 
A poisonous ptomaine obtained from putrefy- 
ing liver and other organs. 

Mydas, ». See Midas2. 

Mydasidex (mi-das‘i-dé), ». pl. Same as Afi- 
dide, 2. 


The larger number of them are contained in 


The vegetative body, however, differs 


pua, skin: seederm.] A ge- 


Mycoder- 


[< mycologic 
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Mydaus (mid’é-us),n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. zvdav, myelonal (mi’e-lon-al), a. 


be damp or wet, < ui:doc, damp, wet, clamminess, 
decay.] A genus of fetid badgers, of the family 
Mustelide and subfamily Melina, including the 


Myiagra 
[< myelon + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the myelon. 


myeronic (mi-e-lon’ik), a. [< myelon + ~.] 


ame as myelonal. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 680. 


stinking badger of Java, on Javanese skunk, M. myeloplax (mi’e-16-plaks), n. [< Gr. verde, mar- 


javanensis or M. melicenps. See teledu. 
myddingt,». An obsolete spelling of midding. 
mydget, ». An obsolete spelling of midge. 
driasis (mi-dri’a-sis),n. (L., < Gr. pvdpiacic 
undue enlargement of the pupil of the eye. 
In med., a morbid dilatation of the pupil of the 
eye. 
mydriatic (mid-ri-at’ik), a. and n. [< mydri- 
(asis) + -atic2.] I, a. Pertaining to or causing 
mydriasis. 
. n. A drug which causes mydriasis. 
myelasthenia (mi-el-as-the-ni’#), n. [NL., < 


Myelozoa (mi’e-16-z6’i), n. pl. 


row, + 7Adé, anything flat and broad.] A large 
multinucleated protoplasmic mass, occurrin 
in the marrow, especially in the neighborh 


of the osseous substance. These masses, also called 
or giant cells, are concerned in the process of 


bone-absorption. 

[NL. (Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, 1852), < Gr. uveddc, marrow, + C@or, 
an animal.) A classofvertebrated animals with 


& spinal cord or myelon, but no brain or skull. 
They are the acranial or acephalous vertebrates, repre- 
soy by the lancelet or amphioxus. See cuts under 


Yr. pve2éc, marrow, + ees woes: see myelozoan (mi’e-l6-z6’an), a. andn. J. a. Of 


asthenia.) In pathol., spinal e 


austion; spinal 
neurasthenia. 


myelatrophia (mi’el-a-tro’fi-4),n. [NL.,< Gr. Mygale (mig’a-1é), n. 


wveAdc, marrow, + arpodgia, atrophy: see atrophy. ] 
pathol., atrophy of the spinal cord. 
Myelencephala (mi’el-en-sef’a-la), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of myelencephalus: see myelencepha- 
lous.] In Owen’s classification, same as Verte- 
brata. [Not in use.] 
mIyEsence halic (mi-el-en-se-fal’ik or -sef’a- 
lik), a. iz myelencephal-on + -ic.] 1. Of or 
eg te to the cerebrospinal axis; cerebro- 
| Rear . Of or pertaining to the medulla 
oblongata. See myelencephalon.—8. Same as 
myelencephalous. 
myelencephalon (mi’el-en-sef’a-lon), n. [NL., 
< Gr. pveAdc, marrow, + éyxégadoc, brain: see 
encephalon.] 1. The cerebrospinal axis; the 
brain and spinal cord taken together and con- 
sidered as a whole. Owen.—2. The hindmost 
segment of the encephalon; the afterbrain or 
metencephalon, more commonly called the me- 
dulla oblongata. See cuts under encephalon and 
brain. Husley. 
elencephalous (mi’el-en-sef’a-lus), a. [< 
L. myelencephalus, < Gr. yveAdc, marrow, + 
éyxégadoc, brain: see encephalon.] Having a 
brain and spinal cord; cerebrospinal. Also my- 
spear pelt line ( lin) i Gr Abc 
) eline (mi’e-lin), n. . pverde, 
ge bend) -ine2.] In anat., the white sub- 
stance of Schwann, or medullary sheath of a 
nerve. 
myelitic (mi-e-lit’ik),a. [< es +-ic.] Of 
or pertaining to myelitis; affected with mye- 


litis. 
myelitis (mi-e-li’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. puedde, 
marrow, + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation of 


Mygalidee (mi-gal’i-dé), n 


Mygalina (mig-a-li’ni), n. pl. 


or pertaining to the Myelozoa. 
..m. A member of the Myelozoa. 
[NL., <F. mygale, ¢ L. 
mygale, < Gr. puyady, pevyaréy, pwoydan, field- 
mouse, < vic, mouse, + yaAfy, yasq, 8 weasel.] 
1. A Cuvierian genus of insectivorous quadru- 
eds, the desmans: later changed to Myogale or 
yogalia, Cuvier,1850. 
—2. The leadin ge- 
nus formerly of t 
now disused family AMy- 


galid@. This genusinclud- 
ed the very largest and hair- 
fest spiders, in the United 
States known astarantulas, 
a name which in Europe 
belongs to quite a different 
kind. The common taran- 
tula of the southwestern 
hence Besar 7 called M. 

ny rown spe- 
cies of gt and much 
dreaded. HM. avicularia is 
a former name of the South 
American bird-spider, able 
to prey upon small birds, 
but under this designation 
several large hairy spiders have been confounded. It is 
now placed in the genus ma. M. javanica and M. 
sumatrensis inhabit the countries whence their names are 
derived. They inhabit tubular holes in the ground, under 
stones, or beneath the bark of trees. The bite is very pain- 
ful and even dangerous. See cuts under Aranetda, arach- 


nidial, and chelicera. , 1802. 

: Pt. (NL.,< mid farg + 
-ide.) A former family of spiders, typified by 
the genus Mygale. It included the largest known spi- 
ders, with four auaonery sacs, eight eyes clustered 
eee. and great mandibles which work up and down. 
ygale, Ctentza, and Atypus were leading genera. The 
American tarantulas, the trap-door spiders, and others be- 
longed to this family. Synonymous with Theraphoside. 
See Territelaria. 


TexasTarantula( Mygale kentzd), 
half natural size. 


Same as Myoga- 


the spinal cord.— Anterior cornual myelitis, See line. 


cornual. 


myelocele (mi’e-15-sél), ». [< Gr. verde, mar- 


myghtt,myghtet. Obsolete spellings of might1, 
might2 


row, + «27, tumor.) A variety of spina bifida. myghtyt,a. An obsolete spelling of mighty, 
nglish 


myelocerebellar (mi’e-16-ser-6-bel’ir), a. 
. pveddc, marrow, + L. cerebellum, eérebellum : 
see cerebellar.] Pertaining to the cerebellum and 
the spinal cord: as, the myelocerebellar tract. 
myelocesle (mi’e-16-sél), n. [NL., < Gr. predde, 
marrow, + «xoiAoc, hollow.] The entire cavity 
of the myelon or spinal cord, consisting primi- 
tively of a syringocele with a posterior dilata- 
tion termed rhomboeccele. See cut under spinal. 
myelocyte (mi’e-l6-sit), m. [< Gr. pveréc, mar- 
row, + xtroc, cell.] Same as myocyte. Nature, 


Sais hw (mi“el-9-hi’fé), n. pl. [NL 
elo & (mi’el-9-hi’fé), n. pl. -» prop. 
nel phe, < Gr. pveréc, marrow 097), web: see 
hypha.) The hyphe of lichens, which are rigid, 
slastis: containing lichenine, not becoming pu- 
trid by maceration, with no faculty of penetrat- 
ing or involving, while the hyphe of fungi are 

caducous, soft, flexile, with thin walls, ete. 
myeloid (mi’e-loid), a. [= F. myéloide, < Gr. 
*uvedoerdyc, contr. nveAddye, like marrow, < pveddc, 
marrow, + eldoc, form.] Medullary. 
myeloma (mi-e-16’mi), n.; pl. myelomata (-ma- 
ta). ([NL.,< Gr. pverdc, marrow, + -oma.] A 
giant-celled sarcoma. 
myelomalacia (mi’e-16-ma-la’si-&), ». [NL., < 
r. pveddc, marrow, + padaxia, softness: see 
malacia.] In pathol., softening of the spinal 
cord. 
myelomeningitis (mi’ e-16-men-in-ji’ tis), n. 
(NL., < Gr. verde, marrow, + NL. meningitis, 
q. ve In pathol., spinal meningitis. 
myelon (mi’e-lon),”. [NL.,< Gr. nvedv, neut., 
earlier zveAdc, m., marrow.] The spinal cord; 
the part of the cerebrospinal axis which is not 
the brain. See cuts under spine, spinal, and 
Pharyngobranchit. 


[< mygranet, 
Myiadestes (mi’i-a-des’téz 


myiadestine (mi“i-a-des’tin), a 


Myiagra (mi-i-ag’ ri), n. 


mygreynet, ”. Middle 
forms of migraine, for megrim. 

), 2 -» improp. 
for * Myiedestes, < Gr. via, a fly, + Edcorhe, an eat. 
er, < Edecv = L. edere=E. eat.) The leading genus 
of Mytadestina, containing most of the species. 
M. townsendi inhabits the western part of the United States. 
It is of a dull brownish-ash color, paler below, the wings 
blackish with tawny variegations, the tail blackish some of 
the feathers tipped with white, the bill and feet black, the 
eye surrounded with a white ring. The bird is 8 inches 
long, the wing and tail each about 4}. It is an exquisite 
songster, and nests on the prune or near it, building a 
loose nest of grasses, and lay dog four eggsof a bluish- 
white color with reddish freckles, 0.95 of an inch long by 
0.67 broad. Several other species inhabit the warmer 


of America. 
Miyindestine (mi’i-a-des-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < 


yiadestes + -ine.] erican subfamily 
of oscine passerine birds, typified by the genus 
Myiadestes, usually referred to the Turdide, but 
also placed in the Ampelide; the fly-catching 
thrushes. The bill isshort, much depreseed, wide at base, 
and deeply cleft. The feet are small, with tarsi and 
deeply cleft toes, of which the lateral ones are of unequal 
length. There are ten primaries, the first spurious, and 
twelve narrow tapering rectrices; the tail is double-round- 
ed; the head is subcrested; the plumage is somber, spot- 
ted in the young; the sexes are alike. There are about 12 
7 aaa ae coming to the genera ri leer ute Cichlopsis, and 

latycichia, all but one of them in ane Central Amer- 
ca, South America, and the West Indies. Theyare frugiv- 
orous and insectivorous, and highly musical. 
. Pertaining to 
the Myiadestine, or having their characters. 

NL., ¢ Gr. via, a fly, 

+ dypa, hunting (taking).] The typical genus 
of Myiagrine, founded by Vigors and Horsfield 
In 1826. It contains some 20 species of small flycatchers 
with very broad flat bills and peu rictal vibrisse, in- 
habiting the Austromalayan and Oceanian regions. MM. 
rubicula is a characteristic example. 


Myiagrine 


Mylagring (mi’i-a-gri’nd), n. pl. [NL., < My- 
agra + -ine.] A subfamily of Muscicapide, 


typified by the genus Myiagra, named by Caba- gatide (a) 


nis in 1850. 
Myiarchus (mi-i-iir’kus), n. (NL., < Gr. pvia 
a fly, + apyéc, a leader, chief, commander. } 
A notable genus of tyrant flycatchers of the 


family Tyrannida. It is attypically of olivaceous 
coloration with yellow belly and dusky wings and tail, 
both varied with rufous tints, and no colored patch on fhe 
crown, which is slightly crested. There are numerous 
species, inhabiting America from Canada to ay, 
known as ash-throated or rufous-tailed flycatchers. The 
best-known is the common great crested flycatcher of the 
United States, M. crinitus, which is abundant in woodlands 
is of quarrelsome disposition, has a loud harsh voice, an 
habitually uses snake-skins in its nest. M. cinerescens is 
a similar les of the southwestern parts of the United 
States. . lawrenei is a much emaller species of Texas 
and Mexico. M. validus inhabits the West Indies, and 
there are many others in subtropical and tropical America, 
Myids (mi‘i-dé),n. pi. .< Myal + -ide.] A 
family of dimyarian bivalves typified by the 
genus Mya, to which various limits have been 
assigned. As most restricted, it comprises those which 
have the mantle open in front only for the foot and ex- 
tended backward {nto a sheath covered by a rugous epi- 
dermis for the siphons, which are elongate and united to 


MVva truncata. 


near their ends; the foot small and Hnguiform; the two 
pats of branchiw elongated, but not extended into the 
ranchial siphon; the shell inequivalve, having subme- 
dian umbones, gaping at the ends, its left or smallest valve 
prosided with a flattened cartilage process; and the pal- 
fal sinus deeply excavated. It is a group of generally 
e bivalves, some of which are of considerable econom- 
ical value. They are known as cobs, clams, gaping-clams, 
and gapers. Also Myada, M 
Myiodioctes (mi’i-6-di-ok’téz),n. [NL., < Gr. 
via, a fly, + didxryc, a pursuer: see Dioctes.] A 
genus of fly-catching warblers of the family Syl- 


Wilson's Black-capped Fly-catching Warbler (Aytodtoctes 
pusilins). 


cicolide@ and the subfamily Setophagine, founded 
by Audubon in 1839. Three species are well-known 
and abundant birds of the United States. ‘These are the 
hooded warbler, M. mittratus ; the Canadian, M. canadensis ; 
and Wilson’s black-capped, M. pustlus. 

myitis (mi-i’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. vic, a muscle, 

-itis.] In pathol., inflammation of a muscle. 
Also, improperly, myositis. 
mylt, n. An obsolete spelling of mill1. 
labrids (mi-lab’ri-d6), 7. pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Mylabris + -ide.] A family of blister- 
beetles named from the genus Aylabris, now 
usually merged in Cantharide. 

Mylabris (mil’a-bris), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1475), < Gr. pvAagpic, also uvAaypic and pvAaxpic, 
a kind of cockroach in mills and bakehouses, 
ef. uvAaxpic, & millstone, < uiAy, a mill.) <A ge- 
nus of blister-flies of the family Cantharide, or 
the type of a family Mylabrid@. There are several 

jes possessing vesicatory pro jes, and used as can- 
des, such as M. cichorii and M. indica. The genus is of 
Seg extent, with over 250 ies, almost confined to the 
ld World, and distributed through Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica. M. chrysurus and M. dimidiata are the only geo- 
graphical exceptiona, and there is some doubt about their 
position. The elytra cover the abdomen, the mandibles 
are short, and the antenneg, inserted above the epistomal 
suture, are gradually enlarged toward the tip. These bee- 
tles are often of large size, and the coloration is yellow 
bands or spots on a black ground, or vice versa. They fly 
in the bright sunlight and frequent low ground. 

myist n. A Middle English form of mile. 

Hobatids (mil‘i-6-bat’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < 

yliobatis + -de.] A family of ray-like se- 
lachians, typified by the genus Myliobatis; the 
eagle-rays or wip tay. (a) A family of masticu- 
rous rays with a v disk formed by the expanded 
pectoral fina, cephalic fins developed at the end of the 
snout, and interlocking hexagonal teeth, set like a pave- 
ment in the jaws. About 20 species are known, chiefly 
from tropical seas. Their broad pointed pectoral-like 
ps ll bd them the name eagle-ray, and from the whip- 
like armed with a spine near the base they are called 
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whtp-rays and sting-rays, but they are not to be confound- 

ed with true sting-rays of the family Trygonida@. (b)In 

Giinther’s system, a family of Batoidet, containing Mylio- 

and Cephalopteride. 

myliobatine (mil-i-ob’a-tin),a. Pertaining to 

© Myliobatide, or having their characters. 

Myliobatis (mil-i-ob’a-tis), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. 
pviiag (se. AiGoc, a stone), a millstone (<¢ pid, 
mill, millstone: see milll), + Baric, a flat fish, 
the skate.] The typical genus of Myliobatida, 
with tessellated teeth adapted for grinding, 
whence the name. HM. aquila is an example. 
See cut under eagle-ray. 

myliobatoid (mil-i-ob’a-toid), a. andn. I. a. 

ertaining to the Myliobatide, or having their 
characters. 
IT, n. One of the Myliobatida. 
mylle}, ». An obsolete spelling of mill, 
my Inert, n. An obsolete form of miller. 
ylodon (mi‘l6-don),». [NL., <MGr. pvdaddove 

(-odovr-), 8 molar tooth, a grinder, < Gr. piAy, a 
mill, + ddov¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.) 1. A genus of 
gigantic extinct sloths from the Pleistocene, 


having teeth more or less cylindrical and in 
structure resembling those of the extant sloths. 


M. robustus is a well-known species from South America. 
The animal was large enough to browse on the foliage of 


2. [l.c.] An animal of this genus. 

mylodont (mi’l6-dont), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to the mylodons, or having their char- 
acters. 

IT. x. A mylodon. 

myloglossus (mi-l6-glos’us), n.3 pl. myloglossi 
(-i), [NL., <¢ Gr. woAy, a mill, a molar tooth, a 
grinder, + yAdcca, the tongue.] A muscular 
slip accessory to the styloglossus, passing from 
the angle of the jaw or the stylomaxillary liga- 
ment to the tongue. 

mylohyoid (mi-16-hi’oid), a. and n. [< Gr. 


| ular, a mill, a molar tooth, + E. hyoid.] I. a. 


ertaining to the molar teeth and to the hyoid 
bone.— Mylohyoid artery, a branch of the inferior 
dental, shiehra in the myloh oid ve and ramifies 
under the mylohyoid rauscle,— Mylo yoid groove and 

@, a groove and a ridge alo he inner surface of the 
lower jaw-bone in the course of the mylohyoid vessels and 
nerve.— Mylohyoid muscle, the mylohyoid. See cut 
under muscle — Mylo oid nerve, a branch of the infe- 
rior dental accompanying the artery of the same name 
to oe mylohyoid muscle and the anterior belly of the di- 
gastric. 

II. ». The mylohyoideus, or the mylohyoid 
muscle, which extends between the mylohyoid 
ridge on the under jaw-bone and the hyoid 
bone, forming much of the muscular floor of 
the mouth. 

mylohyoidean (mi’16-hi-oi’dé-an), a. Sameas 
mylohyoid. 

mylohyoideus (mi’16-hi-oi’dé-us), n.; 
lohyoidei (-1). [NL.: see mylohyoid. ] e my- 
lohyoid muscle. 

Mymar (mi’mir),». (NL., < Gr. uixap, a dial. 
form of payap, for payoc, blame, Momus: see Mo- 
mus.) The Ly pice! conus of Mymarine. They 
have the tarsi four-jointed, the abdomen distinctly petio- 
late, and the anterior wings widened only at the tip. Two 
species are known, both European. Curtis, 1832. 

Mymarids (mi-mar’i-dé), ». pl. (NL., < My- 
mar + -ide.] The Mymarine rated as a fam- 
ily. Haliday, 1840. Also Mymares, Mymarides, 


Mymarites. 
Mymarinz (mi-ma-ri’né), ». pl. [NL., < My- 
mar + -ine.] Asubfamily of the hymenopter- 
ous family Proctotrypide, containing some of 
the smallest insects known. The front tibie have 
but one spur, the mandibles are dentate, the antenne rise 
above the middle of the face, and the very delicate hind 
wings are almost linear. These insects are all parasitic, 
many of them on bark-lice. One of the smallest, Alaptus 
excisus, measures 0.17 millimeter in length. 
mymarine (mi’ma-rin), a.andn. I, a. Pertain- 
mgr the Mymarina, or having their characters. 
. n. A member of the Mymarine. 


1. my- 


myodynamia 
mynt, pron. A Middle English form of mine], my. 
myna, mynah,7. See mina2. 
mynchent, n. See minchen. 
myncheryt, ”. See minchery. 
myndet, rn. An obsolete spelling of mind}. 
mynet. An obsolete form of minel, mine?. 
myngt, v. An obsolete form of ming!, ming?. 
m eer (min-har’), ». [< D. mijn heer (= G. 
mein herr), sir, lit. ‘my lord’: see my and herr.] 
1. The ordinary title of address among Dutch- 
men, corresponding to mein herr ee Ger- 
mans, and to sir or Mr. in English use. Hence 
—2. A Dutchman. [Colloa.) 
mynne}, a. A Middle English form of min?2. 
mynourt, ». A Middle English form of miner. 
stert, mynstret, n. Middle English forms 
minster. 
alt, mynstralciet, etc. Middle English 
forms of minstrel, ete. 
mynt}. An obsolete form of mint1, mint2, mint3. 
o-atrophy (mi-0-at’r6-fi), n. [< Gr. vic, mus- 
cle, + arpogia, atrophy: see atrophy.] Muscu- 
atrophy. 
myoblast (mi’6-blast), n. [<¢ Gr. vic, muscle, 
Baaorée, germ.] <A cell which gives rise to 
muscular fibers ; the formative cell-element of 
muscular tissue. Myoblasts are sometimes known by 
the name of neuromuscular cells; and when in sheets or 


layers they are called muscle-epithelium. A myvublast may 
be either in part or wholly converted intoa muscular fib 


myoblastic (mi-6-blas’tik),a. [< myoblast + 
-c.] Of or pertaining to myoblasts, or to the 
process of forming muscle from myoblasts. 

myocardial (mi-6-kir’di-al),a. [< myocardi(um) 

-al.] Of or pertaining to the myocardium. 
myocarditis (mi’6-kir-di’tis),. [NL., < myo- 
cardium + -itis.) In pathol., inflammation of 
the myocardium. 
myocardium (mi-6-kiér’di-um),. [NL., < Gr. 
vc, muscle, + xapdia = E. heart.] The muscu- 
ar substance of the heart. 

myocomma (mi-6-kom’i#), n.; pl. myocommata 
(-a-ti). [NL., < Gr. vic (unde), a muscle, + xéupa, 
that which is cut oft: see comma.}] <A primitive 
division of myoblasts or muscle-epithelium 
into longitudinal series corresponding to the 
segments of the axis of the body; a muscular 
metamere; a myotome. Thus, one of the serial 
flakes of the flesh of a fish, very obvious when the fish is 
baked or boiled, is a myocomma. The arrangement is 
generally obscured by ulterior modifications in the higher 
vertebrates, but even in man, for example, the series of 
intercostal muscles between successive ribs, and those be- 
tween contiguous vertebre, represent original myocom- 


mata. 
myocyte (mi’o-sit), ». [NL., < Gr. pic (pv6c), 
a muscle, + xiroc, a hollow, cell.] A muscle- 
cell; the formative cellular element of the con- 
tractile tissue of most sponges. They are of 
various shapes, usually slenderly fusiform with 
long filamentous ends. Sollas, Encyc. Brit., 
XXII. 419. Also i ar dat 
Myodes (mi-6’déz), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. puddne, 
mouse-like, ¢ zis, mouse (= E. mouse), + eidoc, 
form.] A genus of lemmings of the family Mu- 
ride and the subfamily 4rvicoling. The skull is 
massive and depressed, with a zygomatic width equal to 
two thirds its length. The species are of small size and 
stout compact form, with very obtuse hairy muzzle, small 
ears, short rabbit-like tail, large fore claws, and mollipilose 
pelage of variegated colors, which does not tarn white in 
winter. They are arctic animals, sometimes swarming in 
almost incredible numbers. The common or Norway lem- 
ming is M. lemmus; that of Siberia is M. obensis, from 
which the corresponding animal of arctic America is 
idea ad not distinct; and some others are described. 
he lemmings which turn white in winter belong to a 
different genus, Cuniculus. See cut under lemming, 


odocha (mi-od’6-k#), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1807), < Gr. pvodéyoc, harboring mice, ¢ pie, 
mouse, + déyeobar, receive, harbor.] A genus 
of heteropterous insects, typical of the sub- 


family Myodochine. Four species are known, three 
of which are Mexican, while the other, M. serripes, is 
found in the eastern United States, 


odochin# (mi-od-6-ki’né), n. pl. [NL. (Stal, 
1874, as Myodochina), < Myodocha + -ine.] A 
subfamily of heteropterous insects of the fam- 
ily Lygaide. Thirty-seven genera have been described, 
of which twenty-six inhabit North America. 
myodome (mi’6-d6ém), . [< Gr. vic, a muscle, 
déuoc, chamber: see dome!.] A tubular cham- 
ber or recess within the cranium of most osse- 
ous fishes for the insertion of the rectus muscles 
of the eye. ‘It is isolated from the brain-cavity by the 


development of a platform from the basioccipital contin- 
uous with horizontal ridges diverging from the prosotics. 


Myodome (muscular tube) developed and the cranial cav- 

ity open in front. Gil, Amer. Nat., XXII. 357. 

myodynamia (mi’6-di-né’mi-&),». [NL.,< Gr. 

v¢, muscle, dvvautc, power: see dynamic. } 
uscular force. 


O 


myodynamics 


myod cs (mi’6-di-nam‘iks),n. [<Gr. nie, 
muscle, + E. dynamics.] The mechanies of 
muscular action. 

myodynamometer (mi-6-di-na-mom’e-tér), n. 
{< Gr. vic, muscle, + E. dynamometer.) An in- 
strument for measuring muscular strength; a 
dynamometer. 

myodynia (mi-6-din’i-i), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. pig, 
muscle, + odiv7, pain.| Same as myalgia. 

myofibroma (mi’6-fi-bro’mi), .; pl. myof- 
bromata (-ma-tii). [NL.,< myo(ma) + fibroma.) 
A tumor in part myomatous and in part fibro- 
matous. 7 

Myogale (mi-og’a-lé), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. pvoya?n, 
pv) a/j, & shrew-mouse, ¢ “v¢, & Mouse, + yarén, 
contr. yaz7, a weasel. Cf. Myqule.] The typi- 
cal genus of the subfamily Myogaline, eontain- 
ing the aquatic desmans, musk-moles, musk- 
shrews, or muskrats of the Old World, M. mos- 
chata of Russia and M. pyrenaica of the Pyre- 
nees. The former is the giant of the Talpid@, some 16 
inches long, with a proboscis, webbed feet, anda long sand 
tail vertically flat, hike that of a muskrat, and used simi- 
larly in swimming. In the smaller species the tail is round, 
and the proboscis still longer. The dental formula of both 
is 3 incisors, 1 canine, 4 premolars, and 3 molars in each 
upper and lower half-jaw. Also Mygale and Myogalea. 
See cut under desman. 

Myogalide (mi-6-gal’i-dé), n. pl. (NL.,<¢ Myo- 
gale + -ide.]_ The Myoqaline rated as a family 
of Insectivora. See Myogale, Myogaline. 

Myogalinsg (mi’6-ga-li’neé), ». pi. [NL.,< AMyo- 
gale + -ine.]| Asubfamily of insectivorous mam- 
mals of the family 7alpide. There is no accessory 
carpal ossicle, the clavicle and humerus are moderately 
long, the manubrium sterni is moderate, and the scapula 
has a metacromion, the fore limbs being thus fitted for 
Sun DIE Rese teeeron: not specially fossorial. The incisors are 
fewer than in any other Jalpide, being 2 in each upper and 
lower half-jaw, or 2 in each upper and 1 in each lower half- 
jaw. The group contains the genera (or subgenera) My- 
ogale, Galeoxpalax, Scaptonuz, Uropsilus, Urotrichus, and 
Neurotrichus, all but the last confined to the Old World. 
They are known as desmans, musk-moles, and musk-shrews, 
Galemyine igs asynonym. Also Myyalina. 


myogaline (mi-og’a-lin), a. Pertaining to the 
Myogalina, or having their characters. 
myogenic (mi-0-jen’ik), a. [< Gr. nic, muscle, 
yévos, origin.) Of muscular origin. 
myoglobulin (mi-6-glob’t-lin), n.  [¢ Gr. pic, 
muscle, + KE. globulin.] A globulin obtained 
from muscle. It coagulates at a lower tempera- 
ture than paraglobulin. 
myogram (mi’O-gram), n. (< Gr. pic, muscle, 
ypaupa, a writing, a line: see gram?2.] The 
tracing of a contracting and relaxing muscle 
drawn by a myograph. 
myograph (mi’o-graf),n. (<Gr. nic, muscle, + 
ypagerv, write.] An instrument for taking tra- 
cings of muscular contractions and relaxations. 
myographer (mi-og’ra-fér), n.  [< myograph-y 
+ -erl.] One who describes muscles or is versed 
in myography. 
myographic (mi-6-graf’ik), a. [= F. myogra- 
phique = Pg. myographico = It. miografico; as 
myoyraph-y + -ic.] 1. Descriptive of muscles; 
pertaining to myography.—2,. Obtained with a 
myograph: as, a myographic tracing. 
myographical (mi-0-graf’i-kal), a. 
graphic + a Same as myographic. 
myographically (mi-6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. By 
means of the myograph. 
myographion (mi-0-graf’i-on), 2. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
Hus, muscle, + ypager, write.] A myograph. 
myographist (mi-og’ra-fist), nm. [« myograph-y 
-ist.] A myographer. 
myography (mi-og’ra-fi), n. [= F. myographie 
= Sp. miografia = Pg. myographia = It. mio- 
grafia, < Gr. pic, muscle, + -ypadgia, < ypddgecr, 
write.] Descriptive myology; the description 
of muscles. 
myohematin (mi-d-hem’a-tin), n. [< Gr. pie, 
muscle, + E. hematin.) The specific pigment 
of muscle. Also myohematin. 
myoid (mi’oid), a. [< Gr. proedyc, contr. nvddy¢ 
(ef. Myodes), like a mouse (taken in sense of 
‘like a muscle’), < vic, &@ mouse, muscle, + 
eidoc, form.) Resembling muscle. 
myoidema (mi-oi-dé’mii), n. (NL., < Gr. pic, 
muscle, + oidjua, a swelling,< oideiv, swell. ] The 
wheal brought out by a smart tap on a muscle 
in certain conditions of exhaustion. 
myolemma (mi-6-lem’i), ». (NL., ¢ Gr. nis, 
muscle, + Zéupa, peel, ¢ Aézecy, peel: see lepis.] 
Sarcolemma. 
myologic (mi-0-loj’ik), a. [= Pg. myologico = 
It. miologico; as myolog-y + -ic.] Same as my- 
ological. 
myological (mi-6-loj’i-kal), a. [« myologic + 
-al,.) Of or pertaining to myology.—Myologi- 
cal formula, in ornith., a formulated statement of the 


[< myo- 
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resence or absence of certain muscles of the legs of birds, 

or classificatory purposes, invented by A. H. Garrod, who 
used the symbols A, B, X, and Y to denote the ambiens, 
semitendinosus, accessory semitendinosus, and semimem- 
branosus respectively: thus, a bird with the myological 
formula A, B, X, has the first three of these muscles and 
lacks the last. 


myologist (mi-ol’6-jist), n. [«< myolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in myology; a myological 
anatomist. 
myology (mi-ol’6-ji), ». [= F. myologie = Sp. 
miologia = Pg. myologia = It. miologia, ¢ Gr. 
pic, muscle, + -A0;:a, ¢ zéyecy, speak: see -ology. ] 
The science of muscles; myological anatomy. 
To instance in all the particulars were to write a whole 
system of myology. 
G. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. of Natural Religion. 
myoms (mi-0’ma), n.; pl. myomata (-ma-ti). 
[NL..< Gr. vic, a muscle, +-oma.}] A neoplasm 
or tumor composed of muscular tissue.— Myoma 
cavernosum, myvema teleangiectodes.— Myoma vi- 
cellulare, a myuma composed of smooth muscular fiber. 


Also called liomyoma.—Myoma striocellulare, a Hye 
ma composed of striated muscular tissue. Also called 


rhabdumuoma.—Myoma teleangiectodes, excessively 


vascular myoma, ; 

myomalacia (mi’6-ma-la’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pig, muscle, + pazaxia, softness: see malacia.] 
Morbid softening of a muscle such as might 
be induced by an embolus of the nutrient ar- 
tery.—Myomalacia cordis, softening of the myocar- 
dium from obstruction of the coronary arteries. 

myomancy (mi’0-man-si),”. [< Gr. vic, mouse, 
+ yavreia, divination, < partic, prophet: see 
Mantis.] A kind of divination or method of 
foretelling future events by the movements of 
mice. 

Some authors hold myomancy to be one of the most an- 
cient kinds of divination, and think it is on this account 
that Isainh (ixvi. 17) reckons mice among the abominable 
things of the idolater. Rees, Cyc. 

myomantic (mi-6-man’tik), a. [As myomancy 
(-mant-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to myomancy. 
myomata, n. Plural of myoma. 
myomatous (mi-om’a-tus), a. [< myoma(t-) + 
-ous.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affect- 
ed with a myoma. 
myomectomy (mi-6-mek’t6-mi),n. [< NL. myo- 
ma + Gr. éxto7, @ cutting out.) Removal of 
a uterine myoma by abdominal section. 
omere (mi’6-mér), 2. Kc Gr. ic, a muscle, 
Lépoc, &@ part.] A muscular metamere; a my- 
ocomma or myotome. 
The rudimentary myotomes or myomeres of the tail. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 186. 
myomorph (mi’6-mérf), n. A member of the 
Myomorpha; a murine rodent. 
Myomorpha (mi-6-mér’fii), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
fluc, & mouse, + yopd7), form.] A superfamily 
of simplicidentate rodents; one of three prime 
divisions of Glires simplicidentati, containing 
the murine rodents, the others being Hystri- 
comorpha and Sciuromorpha. They have no post- 
orbital processes, slender zygomatic arches, the angular 
et of the mandible springing from the lower edge of the 
ncisor socket (except in Bathyergine), perfect clavicles 
(except in Lophiomyide), and the tibia and fibula anky- 
losed to some extent. Myomorpha include 9 families: 
Myoxide, dormice; Lophiomyida, skullcaps; Muride, 
mice and rats, ctc.; Spalacid@, mole-rats; Geomyide, go- 
hers; Saccomiide, pocket-rats and -mice ; Theridomiyide 
Fossil): Inipodide, jerboas; and Zapodide, jumping deer- 


mice. See cuts under mole-rat, Muride@, Geomyida, and 
deer-mouse. 

myomo hic (mi-6-mér’fik), a. [< Myomorpha 

-ic.) Murine in form or structure; pertaining 

to the Myomorpha, or having their characters. 

myomotomy (mi-o-mot’6-mi), m. [<« NL. myo- 
ma + Gr. rou7, a cutting.) Removal of a uterine 
myoma by abdominal section; myomectomy. 

myon (mi’on), 7.3; pl. mya (-#i). [NL., ¢ Gr. 
pvov, & cluster of muscles, < “vcs, a muscle: see 
musclel.] Any individual unit of musculature; 
a muscular integer. Coues, The Auk, V. 104. 

myonicity (mi-6-nis’i-ti), n. [< *myonic (< Gr. 
pvov, & muscular part of the body) (see myon) 
+ -ity.) The characteristic property of living 
muscle, namely its power of contracting. 

myonosus (mi-on’d6-sus), 7”. [NL., < Gr. pve, 
muscle, + vécoc, disease.} In pathol., a disease 
of the muscles. 

myopalmus (mi-6-pal’mus), 2. [< Gr. “ic, mus- 
cle, + adudéc, a vibration, quivering, ¢ 7aAZecv, 
poise, vibrate, quiver.] A twitching of the mus- 
cles; subsultus tendinum. 

myopathic (mi-6-path’ik), a. [< myopath-y + 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to myopathy. 

myopathy (mi-op’a-thi), n.  [<« NL. myopathia, 
€ Gr. pic, muscle, + -zaleca, ¢ maboc, disease. } 
Disease of a muscle. 

myope (mi’op),”. [= F. myope = Sp. miope = 
Pg. myope = It. miope, © LL. myops (myop-), ¢ 
Gr. prwy (uvwwr-), short-sighted, lit. ‘closing the 


myoscope 


eye,’ i. e. blinking, ¢ wien, close, + dy (ur-), 
eye.] A short-sighted person. Also myops. 

myophan (mi’6-fan), 2. (¢ Gr. vic, muscle, + 
-garnc, < gaivectar, appear.] The layer devel- 
oped in many Jnfusoria that contains muscle- 
like fibrille. Haeckel. 

myophore (mi’6-for), m [< NL. myophorus: 
see myophorous.] A part or an apparatus of 
the shell of a mollusk specialized for the attach- 
ment of a muscle, as in the genus Eligmus. 

myophorous (mi-of’d-rus), a. [< NL. myopho- 
rus, < Gr. ic, muscle, + -dopoc, < déperv = E. 
bear1.] Bearing or connected with a muscle, 
as a myophore; provided with a myophore, as 
& mollusk. 

myophysical (mi-6-fiz’i-kal), a. [< myophysic-s 

-al,} Pertaining to myophysies. 
ophysics (mi-0-fiz’iks), n. [< Gr. nic, mus- 

cle, + gvocxd, physics: see physic and physics. } 
The physics of muscle. 

Such outstanding questions of myophysics as the pre-ex- 
istence of muscular currents, the presence of a parelectro- 
tonic layer, the number and nature of cross-disks, etc. 

G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 22). 

myopia (mi-0’pi-ii),”. [NL., < LL. myops, ¢ Gr. 
*urvoria, also prwrriac¢ (Galen), € uiwy, short- 
sighted: see myope.] Short-sightedness; near- 
sightedness: the opposite of hypermetropia. In 
this condition, parallel rays of light are brought to a focus 
before they reach the retina, the accommodation being re- 


laxed; the near-point and far-point of distinct vision ap- 
proach the cye. Also called brachymetropia. 


myopic (mi-op’ik), a. [< myop-y + -ic.] In 
pathol., of or relating to myopia; affected with 
myopia; short-sighted; near-sighted. Also 
brachymetropic. 
myopolar (mi-6-p0‘lir), a. [< Gr. pic, muscle, 
m6/0¢, pole: see pole, polar.) Pertaining to 
the poles of muscular action, or to muscular 
polarity. 
Correcting for the movement of the indifference point 
along the myopolar tract. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 185. 
Myoporaces (mi-op-0-ra’sé6-é), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Gr. pier, close, + zopoc, pore 
(see pore2), + -acea.] Same as Myoporinee. 
Myoporines (mi-op-6-rin’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1810), <Myoporum + -in-eaw.] Anorder of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs of the co- 
hort Lamiales, typified by the genus Myoporum. 
It is distinguished by a two-lipped or oblique corolla, 
didynamous stamens, a two- or four-celled ovary with one 
or two seeds in each cell, drupaceous fruit, axillary flowers 


and usually alternate leaves. There are 5 genera and abou 
80 species known, mainly Australian. 


myoporineous (mi-op-0-rin’é-us), a. Belonging 
to, resembling, or pertaining to the Myoporinee. 
Myoporum (mi-op’6-rum), ». (NL. (Banks and 
Solander, 1797), so called in allusion tothe spots 
covering the leaves, which suggest pores closed 
with a semi-transparent substance; ¢ Gr, uwiecr, 
close, + zdpoc, a pore.] A genus of plants, 
type of the order Myoporinee, characterized by 
somewhat bell-shaped flowers and ovary-cells 


one-ovuled. About 20 species are known, ranging from 
Australia to Japan. They aresmooth or glutinous shrubs 
or low trees bearing small white flowers, introduced to 
some extent into greenhouses. M. serratum of Australia 
is called blueberry-tree ; MH. latum of New Zealand, named 
grataricood, is useful for shade, and its wood takes a fine 
Olish. M. Sandoricense of the Sandwich Islands, etc., af- 
ords a fragrant wood which has been substituted for san- 

dalwood, hence the name bastard sandalwood. ¢ 
Gr. 


Myopotamus (mi-6-pot’a-mus), ». [NL. 

Hue (uv6c), Mouse, + soTauoc, river. Cf hippo- 
potamus.) ASouth American genus of hystri- 
comorphie rodents of the family Octodontide 
and the subfamily Echimyine,; the coypous. 
There is but one species, M. coypus. See cut 


under coypou. 
myops (mi’ops), ». [LL.: see myope.] Same 
NL., irreg. ¢ Gr. 


as myope. 
myopsid (mi-op’ sid), a. 
pvecv, Close, + dyuc, vision.) Having the cornea 
of the eye closed, so that the water does not 
touch the lens, as certain decapod cephalopods: 
opposed to oigopsid. 
myosarcoma (mi’6-sir-k0’mi), n.; pl. myosar- 
comata (-ma-tii). [NL., < Gr. nic, muscle, + 
oapxwua, @ fleshy excreseence: see sarcoma. ] 
In pathol., a tumor composed in part of muscu- 
lar and in part of sarcomatous tissue. 
myosarcomatous (mi’6-siir-kom’a-tus), a. [< 
myosarcoma(t-) + -ous.) Of, pertaining to, or 
affected with myosarcoma. 
myoscope (mi’6-skop), n. ([« Gr. pic, murcle, 
oxoreiv, view.] An apparatus or instrument 
for the observation of muscular contraction. 
With the afd of an apparatus which he terms the myo- 
scope, M. F. Laulanié has studied the contraction phenom- 


ena of muscles retained in their normal environment and 
connections. Jour. of Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. i. 47. 


myosin 


myosin (mi’6-sin), n. [< Gr. nic, muscle, + 
-ose + -in?,] A globulin, the chief ingredient 
which separates from muscle-plasma on coag- 
ulation. It is a proteid body forming an elastic amor- 
hous non-fibrous mass, insoluble in pire water but read- 
y soluble in 5 to 10 cent. salt solution. It begins to 

cnet at 55°C, It is insoluble in a saturated salt solu- 
on. 


As we know that the reagents in question dissolve the 
peculfar constituent of muscle, myosin, it is to be con- 
cluded that the interseptal substance is chiefly composed 
of myosin. 

myosis (mi-6’sis), x. [NL., < Gr. pier, close, 
be shut, as the eye.] Abnormal contraction of 
the pupil of the eye. 

ositic (mi-6-sit’ik), a. [< NL. myosis (4t-) 
-tc.] Inmed., pertaining to myosis; causing 

contraction of the pupil: said of certain medi- 
cines, as opium. 

myositis (mi-6-si’tis), ». [NL. res < Gr. 
Hug (zvd¢), &@ muscle, + -itis.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of a muscle; myitis. 

Myosotis(mi-6-s6’ tis), n. IND. (Dillenius, 1719), 
< L. myosotis, also myosota, < Gr. pvoowric, also 
pvécwror, also as two words pvdc ov¢, pvde wric, the 
plant mouse-ear, forget-me-not, < “vc, gen. pvdc, 
mouse, + ovc¢ (wr-), ear.) A genus of dicotyle- 
donous gamopetalous plants of the natural or- 
der Boraginee and the tribe Borageew, known 
by the flowers without bracts, their rounded 
lobes convolute in the bud. More than 40 species 
are scattered widely over colder regions. They are small 
plants with alternate leaves, usually weak stems, and ra- 
cemes of blue, pink, or white flowers. M. palustrie isthe 
true forget-me-not, but the name is extended to the whole 
ee See forgel-me-not, 2, mouse-ear, and scorpion-grass. 

also cut under circtnate. 

myospasmus (mi-0-spaz’mus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
pvc, Mouse, + oracudc, spasm.) Spasm or cramp 
of a muscle. 

otatic (mi-d-tat’ik), a. [< Gr. nic, muscle, 

Tdou (rar-), tension, < Telvecv (+ Ta), stretch: 
see tend.] Pertaining to the tension of a mus- 
cle.— Myotatic contraction, contraction produced by 


suddenly stretching the muscles, as by blows on their ten- 


dons. Alsocalled flex, deep-reflex, or tendon-jerk. 


tendon-re 
ame ti the property of responding to 
snddey seecahine Were Catmactie: anid ofa muscle: 
myotic (mi-ot’ik), a. and x. [< myosis (-ot-) + 
-c.] I, a. Pertaining to or causing myosis, or 
contraction of the pupil. 

II. ». A drug which causes myosis. 

myotility (mi-0-til’i-ti), x. [For *myomotility, 
< Gr. pic, musele, + E. motility.) Contractil- 
ity of muscles; myonicity. 

myotome (mi’6-t6m), n. [= F. myotome, < Gr. 
Hus, muscle, + réuverv, rapuetv, cut.] 1. A mus- 
cular segment or metamere; & myocomma. 
See cut under Pharyngobranchii. 

In the lowest Vertebrata . . . the chief muscular sys- 
tem of the trunk consists of the episkeletal muscles, 
which form thick lateral masses of longitudinal fibres, 
divided by transverse intermuscular septa into segments 
(or Myotomes) corresponding with the vertebre. 

Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 45. 
2. An instrument for seas a muscle, 
myotomic (mi-d-tom’ik), a. [« myotome, or my- 
otom-y, + -ic.] 1. Divided or dividing into 
myotomes; of or pertaining to a myotome.— 
2. Of or pertaining to myotomy. 
myotomy (mi-ot’6-mi), x. (= F. myotomie = 
Pg. myotomia = It. miotomia, < Gr. pic (uv6¢), 
muscle, + réuvecv, taueiv, cut.] 1. Dissection 
of muscles; muscular anatomy.— 2, A surgical 
operation consisting in the division of muscle. 
myotonic (mi-6-ton’ik), a. [As myoton-y + -ic.] 
ertaining to muscular tone, or myotony. 
myotony (mi-ot’6-ni), x. [< Gr. uic, muscle, 
tévoc, tension: see tone.] Muscular tone. 
Myoxids# (mi-ok’si-dé), . pl. (NL.,< Myoxus + 
-tde.) <A family of myomorphie rodents; the 
dormice. They have no cecum, a long hairy tail, large 
eyes and ears, small fore limbs, and a general resemblance 
to sma] squirrels, in habits as well as in form. There are 
4 Seek Myoxus, Muscardinus, Eliomys,and Graphiurus. 
The absence of a ceecum is unique among Rodentia. 
Myoxin® (mi-ok-si’né), n. pl. [NL., « Myoxus 
+ -ine.] The dormice as a subfamily of Mu- 
ride. See Myoxide. 
myoxine (mi-ok’sin), a. Having the characters 
of a dormouse; resembling a dormouse. 
Myoxus (mi-ok’sus), n. L., < LGr. pvogde, Gr. 
pvutéc, the dormouse, < ic, mouse (the second 
element is uncertain).) A genus of dormice 
of the family Myozida, having a distichous 
bushy tail and simple stomach. UW. glis of Eu- 
rope is the type. e cut under dormouse. 
myre}}, n. A Middle English spelling of mirel. 
myre*t,v.t. A Middle English spelling of mire, 
myriacanthous (mir’i-a-kan’thus), a. [= F. 
myriacanthe, < Gr. uvpioc, numberless (see myr- 
tad), + dxavéa, thorn, spine.] Having very nu- 


uxzley, Crayfish, p. 186. 
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merous spines: specifically applied to fish of 
the genus Myriacanthus. 
Myriacanthus (mir’i-a-kan’thus), n. [NL., < 


Gr. pupioc, numberless, + dxavOa, thorn, spine. ] 
A genus of rays founded by Agassiz in 1837. 
They abounded in the Lias. 

myriad (mir’i-ad), n. anda. [= F. myriade = 
Pg. myriada = It. miriade, < Gr. ppedc (uvpiad-), 
a number of ten thousand, < vpioc, numberless, 
countless ; as a def. numeral, puupio, pL, ten 
thousand. ] I, x. 1. The number of ten thou- 
sand. 

Thou seest, brother, how many thousands, or rather 
how many myriads, that is, ten thousands, of the Jews 
there are which believe. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, il. 
2. An indefinitely great number. 


But, O, how fallen! how changed 

From him, who in the happy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 

Myriads, though bright ! Milton, P. L., 1. 87 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington, ix. 

IT. a. Numberless; innumerable; multitu- 
dinous; manifold. 

Then of the crowd ye took no more account 
Than of the myriad cricket of the mead, 
When its own voice clings to each blade of grass, 
And every voice is nothing. 
Tennyeon, Lancelot and Elaine. 
myriad-minded (mir’i-ad-min’ded), a. Of vast 
intellect or great versatility of mind. 
Our myriad-minded Shakspere. Coleridge, Biog. Lit., xv. 
Myriaglossa (mir’i-a-glos’ii), 2. pl. [NL., 
prop. Myrioglossa, < LGr. prpidyAwooos, of num- 
erless tongues, ¢ jupedc, numberless, + yAaooa, 
tongue: see gloss2. ] Those mollusks whose 
admedian (lateral) teeth are indefinite in num- 
ber (forty to fifty), and which have a median 
tooth. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 641. 
myriagram, amme (mir’i-a-gram), n. 
(< F. myriagramme, prop. *myriogramme, < Gr. 
Hopi, ten thousand, + LGr. ypdyyua, a small 
weight: see gram2.] In the metric system, a 
weight of 10,000 grams, or 22.0462 pounds 
avoirdupois. 
myrialiter, myrialitre (mir’i-a-l6’tér), n. [= 
Pg. myriolitro = It. mirialitro, < F. myrialitre, 
prop. myriolitre, < Gr. pbpiot, ten thousand, + 

. litre, liter: see liter2.] A measure of capa- 
city, containing 10,000 liters, or one decastere, 
equal to 2,642 United States gallons. 

myriameter, myriametre (mir’i-a-mé‘tér), n. 
[= Pg. myriametro = It. miriametro, < F. my- 
riamétre, prop. *myrtometre, < Gr. pipiot, ten 
thousand, + F. métre, meter: see meter3.] In 
the metric system, a measure of length, equal 
to 10 kilometers, or 6.2137 English miles, or 6 
miles 376 yards. 

myrianide (mir’i-a-nid), n. [< NL. Myrianida 
(see def.), < Gr. zvpioc, numberless.] A marine 
worm of the family Syllida, Myrianida pinni- 
gera, with the head rounded in front, three 
clavate antennsy, and the segments white trans- 
versely marked with yellow. It is a littoral 
European species, about 14 inches long, re- 
markable for its reproduction. 

The Myrianide discloses a... wonderful history, for 
of this beautiful worm the posterior half becomes self-di- 
vided into as many as six parts, each of them acquiring 
the cephalic appendages of the original before they take 
leave and separate themselves. In this condition the 
worm wanders about with a concatenated train behind of 
six big-bellied mothers. 

Johnston, British Non-parasitical Worms, p. 193. 
myriapod (mir’i-a-pod),a.and 2. (Prop. myri- 
ety F. myriapode, myriopode, 

NL. *myriopus (pod), « MGr. 
uuptérouc, having ten thousand 
feet, < Gr. uipio, ten thousand, 
+ wot¢ (xod-) = E. foot.] I. a. 
Having very numerous legs; 
specifically, pertaining to the 
Myriapoda, or having their 
characters. 

IT. x. A member of the Myri- 
apoda; a centiped or milleped. 

Also oat ge aaa 


Myriape a (mir-i-ap’6-dii), n. 
pt. (NL., prop. Myriopoda, neut. 
pl. of *myriopus: see myriapod.] A class of ar- 
ticulate animals of the subkingdom Arthropoda; 


or Mil- 
(Julus flavo- 


Myria 
iene 
Sonatus), a chilog- 
nath. 


the eonkipeds and millepeds. They have a long M 


worm.-like y of cylindric or flattened form, compo 

of from 10 to more than 200 rings or enta, scarcely or 
not at all differentiated into thorax and abdomen; a dis- 
tinct head; and one or two pairs of legs to each somite 
of the body. There is a pair of antenns, and the jaws are 
mandibulate. Respiration is tracheal, through small 
pores or spiracles along the sides of the body. Reproduc- 
tion is oviparous or ovoviviparous, and the sexes are 


myringitis 


distinct. There is no proper metamorphosis, but the 
young have fewer segments and legs than the adults, the 
normal number being acquired by successive molts. Ex- 
cluding the pauropods and malacopods, the Myriapoda 
occur under two well-defined types, orming two orders — 
the CAtlognatha or Di millepeds or gally-worms, 
and the Chilopoda or tha, centipeds, See cuts un- 
der centiped, é , cephalic, basilar, and myriapod. 

myriapodan (mir-i-ap’6-dan),a.andn. [< my- 
riapod + -an.] Same as myriapod. 

myriapodous (mir-i-ap’d-dus), a. ([< myriapod 

-ous.]| Same as myriapod. 

myriarch (mir’i-irk), 2. [< Gr. urpidpyxne, prpi- 
apxoc, commander of ten thousand men, ¢ pipror, 
ten thousand, + apydc, ruler, < dpyev, rule.] A 
commander of ten thousand men. - 

re eran n. [== Pg. myriare, <¢ F. 

myriare, < Gr. pipiot, ten thousand, + F. are, 
are: see are2.] A land-measure of 10,000 ares, 
or 1,000,000 square meters, equal to 247.105 


acres. 

Myrica (mi-ri’ki,), ». [NL. (Linneeus, 1737) 
< Gr. pupixy, the tamarisk.] A strong] marked 
genus of shrubs constituting the order Myri- 
cacew, and characterized by staminate catkins, 
an ovary with one cell and one ovule, and the 
seed not lobed. About 35 species are known, found in 
temperate or warm climates, nearly throughout the world. 
The waxy-crusted berries of ¥. ifera, which abounds 
in the coast-sands of the Atlantic United States, yield bay- 


/ f p 
2°. a 3 
Bayberry, or Wax-myrtle (Myrtca certfera). 
x, branch with male catkins; 2, branch with female catkins; a, a 


male catkin on a larger scale; 6,a male flower; c,a female flower; 4, 
fruit with the incrustation of wax ; ¢, the nut with incrustation removed. 


silt Mana pid formerly in considerable use for candles, and 
employed as a domestic remedy for dysentery. Various 
other species, as M. cordifolia of South Africa, afford a 
useful wax. Some yield edible fruite, as M. Nagi, the 
yangmei of aoa e sophee of East Indian mountain 
regions, and M. Faya of Madeira. The genus Myrica, 
readily recognized by the peculiar nervation of its leaves, 
is very abundant in the fossil state, and more than 150 
fossil species have been described, found in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of nearly all parts of the world 
in which these formations are found to contain vegetable 


remains. 

Myricacesx (mir-i-ka’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Myrica + -aceew.] An order of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the series 
Unisexuales, consisting of the genus Myrica. 


myrica-tallow (mi-ri’ki-tal’o), ». Same as 
[< Myrica + 


myr tle-waz. 

, myricine (mi-ri’sin), 7. 
-in2, -ine2.] One of the substances of which wax 
is composed. Myricin is the matter left undissolved 
when wax is boiled with alcohol. It constitutes from 20 
to 80 per cent. of the weight of beeswax, and is a grayish- 
white solid, a palmitate of melissyl. 


1 (mi-ri’sil), n. [< Afyrica + -yl.] Same 
as melissyl. 
myritt. a. A Middle English form of merry}. 
yrina (mi-ri’ni), n. pl. ([NL., < Gr. pipivoc 
(var. papivoc, as if < L. marinus), a sea-fish. Cf. 
Murena.} In Gtinther’s system, a group of 
Murenide platyschiste. They have gill-openings 
separated by an interspace, nostrils labial, tongue not free, 
and end of tail surrounded bythe fin. The genus contains 
about 14 tropical or subtropical eels. 


yrine (mi-ri’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Myrus + -ine. 

A subfamily of Ophichthyide, having the tai 
surrounded by a fin as is usual in eels: con- 
trasted with Ophichthyine. 

m tis (mir-in-ji’tis),n. [NL., < myringa, 
the membrana tympani, + -itis.] In pathol., 
inflammation of the membrana tympani. 


Myriolepidinz 
Myriole iding (mir’i-6-lep-i-di’né), n. pl. 
[NL., < Myrtolepis (-id-) + -ine.] Asubfamily 
of Chirid@ exemplified by the genus Myriolepis. 
It includes chiroid fishes with blunt head, entire opercle, 
and obsolete anal spines, and was established for the re- 


ception of M. zonifer, a marine fish found in rather deep 
water off the Californian coast. 


myriolepidine (mir’i-0-lep’i-din), a.andn. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Myriolepidine, or 
having their characters. 

II, ». A myriolepidine ehiroid fish. 

Myriolepis (mir-i-ol’e-pis), ». [NL., < Gr. pi- 
ptot, ten thousand, + Aezic, ascale.] The typi- 
cal genus of Myriolepidinw. These fishes are 
covered with many small scales on most parts 
of the body, head, and fins. Lockington, 1880. 

myriophyllite (mir’i-6-fil/it), n. (< LGr. prpi- 
guAdoc, with numberless leaves (see myriophyl- 
lous), + -tte2.] A kind of fossil root with nu- 
merous fibers, found in the coal-measures. 

myriophyllous (mir‘i-6-fil/us),a. [<« LGr. pupid- 
guAdoc, with numberless leaves, < Gr. pupioc, 
numberless, + ¢iAAov, leaf.) Literally, having 
ten thousand leaves; specifically, in bot., hav- 
ing a large number of leaves. 

Myriophyllum (mir’i-6-fil’um),». [NL. (Vail- 
lant, 1719) (L. myriophyllon), < LGr. pupidgua- 
Aov, spiked water-milfoil, neut. of pupddvddoc, 
with numberless leaves: see myriophyllous. Cf. 
milfoil.)] A genus of dicotyledonous plants, 
the water-milfoil, belonging to the palypets. 
lous order Haloragea, characterized by an ovary 
with two or four deep furrows. About 15 species 
are known, growing submerged in fresh water throughout 
the world. They are plume-like, erect, creeping, or float- 


ing plants, with small seasile pinkish flowers solitary in 
the axils of the usually dissected leaves. 


myriopod, Myriopoda, etc. More correct forms 
of myriapod, etc. 

myriorama (mir’i-6-ri’mi), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
Hupios, numberless, + dpaya, view, < dpay, see. ] 
A picture made up of interchangeable parts 
which can be harmoniously arranged to form 
a@ great variety of picturesque scenes. The 
pars are usually fragments of landscapes on 
cards 

myrioscope (mir’i-6-skop), n. [< Gr. pupiog, 
numberless, + cxoreiv, view.] 1. A variation 
of the kaleidoscope, consisting of a square box 
having a sight-hole in front, and two pieve mir- 
rors at the rear arranged at a suitable angle. 
On horizontal rollers a piece of embroidery or other orna- 
mental pattern is caused to traverse the bottom of the 
box, when the multiplied images coalesce in such a man- 
ner as to form geometrical pat 8. a, 
2. A form of this device used for exhibiting 
carpets; a carpet-exhibitor. The mirrors are so 
arranged as to repeat a carpet-pattern in its correct re- 
lations, and thus show from a small piece how the c t 
will look when laid down. It is sometimes supplied with 
an attachment for causing a strip bearing pieces of dif- 


ferent carpets to pass through the machine s0 as to exhibit 
the different patterns in turn. 


myriosporous (mir‘i-6-sp0’rus), a. [< Gr. nupioc, 
numberless, + omépoc, a seed.) In bot., con- 
taining or producing a great number of spores. 
myristic (mi-ris’tik),a. [< Myristica.] De- 
rived from or related to nutmeg.— ic acid, 
an acid (C)4H9gg0¢g) found in spermaceti, ofl of nutmeg, 


and some other vegetable oils, generally as a glyceride, 
myristin 


Myristica (mi-ris’ti-ki),n. (NL., < LGr. pvpi- 
orixéc, fit for anointing, < Gr. pepilecv, anoint, < 


Branch of Nutineg (Afyrtstica fragvans), with male flowers. 
a, the female flower; 4, the stamens of the male flower; c, the fruit. 


pbpov, an unguent: see myronic.] 1. A genus 
of apetalous trees, constituting the order My- 
risticee, and characterized td loecious regular 
flowers with a three-lobed calyx and united fila- 
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ments, a single ovary-cell and ovule, and alter- 
nate leaves. About 80 ies are known, mainly in 
tropical Asia and America. They are aromatic trees, with 
small white or yellow flowers, the leaves often pellucid- 
dotted, and the fleshy fruits pe in two or four parts, dis- 
closing an arillode, usually colored, which incloses the hard 
seed. M. fragrans(M. moschata) is the nutmeg-tree, a bushy 
evergreen, 40 or 50 feet high, native in the eastern Moluc- 
cas, cultivated in the Malay peninsula and islands, Penang, 
etc. See mace2 and nutmeg. For other species, see becutba- 
nut, dali, dollee-wood, and nutmeg. 

2. [l. c.] In phar., the kernel of the seed of 
Myristica fragrans. It is aromatic and some- 
what narcotic. See cut un- 
der arillode.—3. In zool., a 
genus of gastropods. Swain- 
son, 1840. 

Myristicacew (mi-ris-ti- 
ka’sé-6), n. pl. (NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Myris- 
tica + -acew.) Same as 
Myristicec. 

Myristicesx (mir-is-tis’é-é6), 
n. pl. (NL. (Endlicher 
1836), < Myristica + -ee. 
A natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous apetalous plants 
of the series Micrembryea, 
consisting of the genus My- 
ristica. 

Myristicivora (mi-ris-ti-siv’6-ri),n. [NL.: see 
myristicivorous.] A genus of fruit-pigeons of 
the subfamily lb A daa sae having the tail 
short and the plumage black and white; the 


AMyristica melongena. 


nutmeg-pigeons. 
m ic vorous (mi-ris-ti-siv’6-rus), a. [< 
L. Myristica + L. vorare, devour.] Devour- 


ing or habitually feeding upon nutmegs. 
myristin (mi-ris’tin),. [< myrist(ic) + -in2.] 
he crystalline constituent of oil of nutmeg: a 
glyceride of myristic acid. 
myrkt, @.,7., andv. A Middle English form of 


murkl, 


ecobe (mér’mé-k6b), mn. An animal of Myrmeleon (mér-m6é’lé-on), n. 


the genus Myrmecobius. 

Myrmecobiide (mér’mé-k6-bi’i-dé), . pi. 
(NL., < Myrmecobius + -ide.] The myrme- 
cobes regarded as a family. 

M ecobiins (mér-mé-k6-bi-i’né), n. pil. 
(NL., < Myrmecobius + -ine.] A subfamily of 
Dasyuride, sometimes elevated to rank as a 
family Myrmecobiide, containing the single ge- 
nus Myrmecobius, and distinguished from Dasy- 
urine by the long extensile tongue and larger 
number of molar teeth. 

myrmecobiine (mér-mé-k0’bi-in), a.and x. JI, 
a, Pertaining to the Myrmecobiida, or having 
their characters. 

IT, ». A member of the Myrmecobiide. 

Myrmecobius (mér-mé6-k6’bi-us), n. ([NL., < 
Gr. pipung (uvpunx-), an ant, + fioc, life.] 1. A ge- 
nus of insectivorous marsupials, typical of the 
subfamily Myrmecobiing. The tongue is protrusile 
and vermiform, asin other ant-eaters. The teeth are more 
numerous than in any other extant mammalian quadruped. 
M. fasciatus, of Australia, is about the size of a squirrel, of 
a chestnut-red color, the back fasciate with white bands 


on a dark ground. The animal lives on the ground, feeds 
on ants, and is known by the name of ant-eater. 


2. Inentom.,a genus of dermestid beetles, erect- 
ed by Lucas in 1846. The only species is &. 
agilis, an active little black beetle, one twelfth 
of an inch long, found in ants’ nests in Algeria. 

ecoleon (mér-mé-k6’lé-on),n. [NL.,<Gr. 
pupunkdAeun, ‘ant-lion,’ < pipuné (uvpynk-), ant, + 
Aéwv, lion.] See Myrmeleon. 

myrmecological (mér’mé-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [< 

myrmecolog-y + -ical.] Of or relating to ants. 
Myrmecological studies. Nature, XXXTITI. 240. 
myrmecology (mér-mé-kol’6-ji), . [< Gr. uép- 
Lng (wupunk-), an ant, + -Aoyia, ¢ A€fyetv, speak: 
see -ology.) That branch of entomology which 
treats of ants. 

Myrmecophaga (mér-mé-kof’a-gi), n. [NL.., 
fem. of myrmecophagus : see myrmeco gy ler J 
1. The typical genus of ant-eaters of the family 
Myrmecophagide. M. jubata is the great or 
maned ant-eater or ant-bear of South America. 
See cuts under ant-bear, Edentata, and xenar- 
thral.— 2. In ornith., a genus of ant-birds: same 
as Formicarius. 

myrmecophage (mér’mé6-k6-faj), n. An ant- 

Mo of t i eid Myrmecopha be 48) : 

ecophagides (mér’mé-k6-faj’i-dé), n. pl. 
INL. < Mivnecophara + -ide.| ASouth Amer- 
ican family of vermilinguate edentate quadru- 
peds, typified by the genus Myrmecophaga, and 
alone representing the suborder Vermilinguta of 
the order Edentata or Bruta; the ant-eaters or 
ant-bears. They are entirely toothless, with tubular 


Mgymeco 


myrmecophagous (mér-mé-kof’a-gus), a. 


B lduapanee to the Myrmecophagide. 


Myrmicids (mér-mis’i-dé), n. pl. 


M don (mér’mi-don), n. 


myrobalan (mi-rob’a-lan), n. 


myrobalan 
mouth, long worn-like protrusile tongue, short stout 


ngu 

limbs, body, bush ray d hind feet pentadacty] or 
tetradactyi. The family is vided into Mirinscipharine 
and Cycloturine. rae 
haginsz (mér-mé-kof-a-ji’né), 2. pl. 
Abie Sat + -ine.] A subfamily 
of Myrmecophagida, represented by the genera 
Myrmecophaga and Tamandua, with the fore feet 
pentadacty! and the third digit enlarged witha 
very long claw. There are 8 species—the maned ant- 

, M. fubata; the collared tamandu, 7. divittata ; and 
the yellow tamandu, 7. longicaudata. 


ecophagine (mér-m6-kof’a-jin), a. and n. 
a. Pertaining to the Myrmecophagina, or hav- 

ing their characters. 
. ». A member of the Myrmecophagine. K 
L. myrmecophagus, < Gr. uiipun€ (uvpunx-), ant, 
+ gayciv, eat.] Ant-eating; specifically, of or 


yrmecophila (mér-m6-kof’i-lé), n. [NL., < 
myrmecophilus: see myrmecophilous.| 1. A ge- 
nus of crickets of the family Gryllida, which 
live in ant-hills, and closely resemble cock- 
roaches in form, though they are of diminutive 
size and great activity. M. pergandei is a North 
American species. MM. acervorum is the commonest Euro- 
pean species; another is M. ochracea. 

2. pl. (l. c.] Myrmecophilous insects: a gener- 
al designation, having no classificatory 1mpli- 
cation. Among the insects which live in ant-hills as 
menoplers, lepidopeers, diplers .cethopters, and lomiey- 
menopters, 

ters, eapoctally” thie first’ named of chene: ana sume aract- 
nidans also come in the same catego 


ry. 
myrmecophilous (mér-mé-kof’i-lus), a. [< NL. 


myrmecophilus, < Gr. pipuné (uvpunn-), ant, + gi- 
Aoc, loving.] Fond of ants: applied to insects 
which live in ant-hills, also to plants which are 
cross-fertilized or otherwise benefited by ants. 
In the preface to the descriptions of his exceedingly 
beautiful and well-known myrmecophilous planta, Beccari 
puts forward the very view taken by Prof. Henslow. 
Nature, XX XIX. 172. 
(NL. (Linne- 
us, 1748), for Afyrmecoleon, q. v.] A genus of 
Myrmeleonide ; the ant-lions. See ant-lion. M. 
dmmaculatus is the best-known American species. M. eu- 


ropeusand M. formicarius are found in Europe. Myr- 
mecoleo 


Te. 
Myrmeleonide (mér-mé-16-on’i-dé), . pl. 


[ € Myrmeleon + -ide.] The ant-lion fam- 
ily of planipennine neuropterous insects. Also 
red Mag paeere, Myrmecoleontide, Myrmeleon- 
tida, Myrmeleonides, Myrmelic::i2%. See ant- 
lion. 


ion 
Myrmica (mér-mi’k#),. [NL., ¢ Gr. pipyng 


(uvpunk-), ant.] The typical genus of Myrmici- 
de and of Myrmicine, established by Latreille 
in 1802. It contains some of the commonest 
and best-known species, as the red ants. 

(NL., < Myr- 
mica + -ide@.] Afamily of stinging ants of the 
order Hymenoptera, founded by Leach in 1817 
on the genus Myrmica, and distinguished from 
all other ants the two-jointed instead of 


one-jointed petiole of the abdomen. 
Myrmicing (mér-mi-si’né), x. pl. [NL., ¢ Myr- 
mica + -ine.) The Myrmicide as a subfamily 


of Formicide. 
cine (mér’mi-sin),-@. Having the char- 
acters of the Myrmicida; pertaining to the Myr- 


micide. 
[= F. m tdon, 
<L. oa pind ieee < Gr. Mupuidévec, a warlike peo- 
le of Thessaly, sing. Mupydop (see def.1).) 1. 
e of a warlike ancient Greek people of Phthi- 
otis in Thessaly, over whom, according to the 
legend, Achilles ruled, and who accompanied 
him to Troy. Hence —2., [l. c.] A devoted and 
unquestioning or unscrupulous follower; one 
who executes without scruple his master’s com- 


mands.—Myrmidons of the law, bailiffs, sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, policemen, and other inferior administrative officers 
of the law. (Collog.] 


I found all these household treasures in possession of 
the myrmidons of the law. Thackeray. 


Myrmidonian (mér-mi-d6’ni-an),a. [< Myrmi- 


don + -ian.) Of or pertaining to the Myrmi- 


dons. 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian line. 
Pope, Tiiad, xvi. 57. 
[Formerly also 
mtrobolan, myrobolan, myrobolam, myrabolan, 
mirabolan, etc.; < F. myrobolan =‘Sp. mirabo- 
lano = Pg. myrobolano = It. mirabolano, < L. 
myrobalanum, € Gr. pupoBddAavoc, < ubpov, an un- 
ent, + jadavoc, acorn, or similar fruit.] The 
ied drupaceous fruit of several species of 
Terminalia, chiefly T. Bellertca and T. Chebula. 


myrobalan 


On sccoane of their astringent pulp, these fruita were for- 
merly in great repute as a remedy for diarrhea, etc., but 
they are now used only, unless in the East, for d eing and 
tanning. The Indian or citrine myro 80 called 
hara-nut, is the eroauct of T. cttrina, but the other kinds 


are also Indian. T ae so-called emblic myrobalans are from 
an unrelated tree, PhAyllanthus Emblica. See Phyllanthus, 
belleric, hara-nut, ink-nut, and Terminalia. 


There (and but there) growes the all-healing Balm, 
There the rare cheer-cheek Myrvbalan, 
Minde-gladding Fruit, that can vn-olde a Man. 
Sytvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
These barks ladeout... ¥; ans drie and condite. 
akluyt's Voyages, II. 216. 
myronate (mi’rd-nat), n. [< myron(ic) + -atel.] 
A salt of myronic acid.— Potassium myrona mate, a 
glucoside found in the seeds of black mustard, which, 
when wet under the action of a ferment, fs resolved into 
potassium sulphate, glucose, and ° of mustard. 


myronic (mi-ron’ik), a. [= F. myronique, ¢ Gr. 
pupov, an unguent, pe ®, any sweet juice 
distilling from plants and used for unguents 
or perfumes.] An epithet used only in the 


following phrase.— Myronic acid found i 
black Entel: Be paces ma ge 


See myronate. 
myropolistt (mi-rop’6-list), mn. [« Gr. puporé- 
Ans, @ dealer in perfumes, ¢ piper, pe e, + 
et sell.] One who sells unguents or per- 


Johnson. 
myr chase? (mi’ro-sin), n. [« myr(onic) + -ose + 
a2. ] A nitrogenous ferment contained in the 
seeds of black mustard, and possibly in horse- 
radish-root. By its action potassium myronate 
is decomposed, forming potassium sulphate, 


lucose, and oil of mustard. 

Myroxyion (mi-rok’si-lon),. [NL. (C. Linnsus, 
filius, 1781), < Gr. a al sweet juice from plants, 
+ gvAov, wood. } genus of trees of the order 

Leguminose and the tribe Sophorea, distin- 

tesants by a one-seeded pod winged at the 

ase and anthers longer than the filaments. 

About 6 species are known, all South American, having the 

leaves an i ahaa nove halter P in the related . yr 

spermum, or e balsa: balsam 
pat ne oO araaaelat ire baleam (all under ps Reb myrrh-seed, sid 


myrrh (mer), n. [Now Fe elled according to the 
L.; early mod. E. mirre,< ME. mirre, < AS. myrre, 
myrra = = OS. myrra = D. mirre = OHG. myrra, 
G. mirre, G. myrrhe = Sw. Dan. myrrha = 
OF. mirre, F. myrrhe = Sp. mirra = Pg. myrrha 
= It. mirra, ¢ L. myrrh, murrha, murra, ¢ Gr. 
pippa, myrrh, the balsamic juice of the Arabian 
myrtle, < Ar. murr (= Heb. m6ér), myrrh, < murr, 
bitter. Cf. Marah.}] 1. A gummy resinous exu- 
dation from several species of Commiphora ( Bal- 
samodendron). The largest and the proper myrrh, 
is derived from C. Myrrha, a spiny shrub with scanty foll- 
e, small green flowers, and small oval fruits. 
The myrrh of Scripture was doubtless largel aaa 
from this plant. Fora second kind, see besabol. A 
is from the same aga as the balm of Gilead (whieh see, 
under balm). These P lanta are found in parts of Arabia 
and eastern Africa. yrrh is an astringent tonic. It is 
also used for incense, perfumery, and minor purposes. 
The myrrh carried by the Ishmaelites into Egypt is 
thought to have been the same as ladanum. -See Com- 
méiphora, and compare bdeliium. 
They (the wise men] saw the young child with Mary his 
mother, and . presented unto him gifts; DF rag Par _ 
frankincense, and myrrh. 


Psd resented of —- frankincense, and h is ae 

he e queen on the ‘teast o Epiphany 

in the Chapel. neva London, this custom having been 
in existence certainly as early as the reign of Edward I. 

Encye. Brit., XVIL 121. 

2. The sweet cicely of Europe. See Myrrhts. 


[Eng.]— India myrrh. Same as desabdol.— Turke 
(eng) former commercial name of the true myrrh. : 


myrrhic (mir’ik),a. (“myrrh + -ic.] Pertain- 

ing to or obtained from m rabies as, myrrhic acid. 

myrrhin (mér’in), » yrrh + a2] The 
fixed resin of m 


hine (mér’ ay a. 
Morthis (mir’is), 7. copoli, 1760), < 


Ss 
L. myrrhis, murris, ¢ Gr. ape @ plant, sweet 
cicely, < zippa, myrrh: see myrrh.] A genus of 


NC murrine. 


dicotyledonous plants of the order Umbellifere 
and the tribe Amminee, known by its long- 
beaked narrow fruit, almost winged, furrowed 


seed, and obscure oil-tubes. M. oder: the sweet 
clcely or sweet chervil of Europe, the Caucasus, and South 
sag is a long-cultivated graceful plant with white 
qowere n compound mmbele finely divided leaves, and 
leasant-flavored roots and stems. e only other species 
estes (perhaps better Glycosoma), found in Ore- 


myrrhol (mir’ o (< myrrh + -ol.] The vola- 


oil of myrrh. 
myrrhophore | (mir’ 6-for), n. {<Ge. pippa, myrrh, 
-gopéc, bearing, ¢ gépew = = K. bear1.] Myrth- 


bearer; specifically, in the Gr. Ch. and in the 
jine arts, a name given to one of the Marys who 
came to see the sepulcher of Christ. They are 
usually represented as bearing vases of myrrh. 


3923 


myrtrh-plaster (mér’ plas’ tér), ». A plaster 
ade by incorporating with ead claster myrrh, 
camphor, and balsam of Peru. 
th-seed (mér’séd), n. The balsamic seed 
Myroxylon pubescens, native of the United 
States of Colombia. 
myrrhy (mér’i), a. “if 
ing of, perfumed with, 
The myrrhy lands. Browning, Waring, i. 6. 
i ATR: (mér-si-na&’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
indley, 1835), < Myrsine + -acee.] Same as 


myrrh + -y1.) Smell- 
or producing myrrh. 


peers 
us (mér-si-na’shius), a. Belong- 
ing to, resembling, or pertaining to the natural 
er Myrsinee ( fyrsinacea). 


Myrsine (mér’si-né),n. [NL. (Linnsus, 1737), 
< Gr. pupoivy, a myrtle: see myrtle.] A genus of 
dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs and trees, 
type of the natural order Myrsinew, known b 
its single seed immersed in the placenta, and 
its laterally clustered flowers. There are about 80 
specie, mainly in tropical Asia, Africa,and America, with 
small flowers, and smooth rigid leaves, grapes PAA Sh 
M. Africana, widely distributed in Africa, is called African 
bozor myrtle. M. mela os of the Cape of Good Hope 
has a tough close-grain wood used in wagon-work, and 
has been named Cape beech. HM. leta of the West at 
is called black softwood ; it is one of the bully-trees. MM. 
Rapanea of South America and the West Indies extends 


into Florida. 

Myrsinex (mér-sin’6-6),. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Myrsine +-ew.] Anatural 
order of trees and shrubs of the cohort Primu- 
lales, typified by the genus Myrsine, and char- 
acterized by its indehiscent fruit, one-celled 
ovary with free central placenta, and two or 


more ovules. About 500 species in 23 genera are known 
all tropical. Both their usually white or pink flowers and 
their alternate leaves are filled with resinous glands. 
myrtt, 2. [ME. mirt; <L. myrtus, myrtle: see 
myrtle. ] Myrtle. 
The seed of mért, if that thou maist it gete, 
Of birch, of yvy, crabbe, and wild olyve, 
Lete yeve hem nowe and nowe for channgeof mete. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 21. 
ces (mér-ta’s6-6),n. pl. [NL.(R. Brown, 
1814), < Myrtus + -acee.] The myrtle family, 
an order of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs 
of the ae era cohort Myrtales, typified 
by the genus ot ae and known by the numer- 
ous stamens and leaves without stipules, ener- 
ally opposite, dotted, and with a marginal vein. 
There are about 1,800 species, of 76 genera and 4 tribes, 
natives of bgt climates, usually with racemed flowers 
and dito by a fragrant volatile oil : some are valuable 
as spices, a8 myrtle, clove, pimento; others for edible fruit, 
as the guava, jamrosade, monkey-pot, and Bragil-nut: 
others for timber, as the gum-trees (E alyptus) of Aus- 
tralia and the iron-trees (Metrosideros) of Java. 


third myrtaceous (mér-ta’shius), a. [< L. myrta- 
ceus, of myrtle, < myrtus, myrtle: see myrtle. } 
In bot., of, resembling, or pertaining to the nat- 
ural order Myrtacee. 
M les (mér-ta&’16z), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
3), < Myrtus, q.v.] A cohort of the polypeta- 
ries series Calyciflore, known by its undivided 
style and two or more ovules in each cell of the M 
ovary, which is united to the calyx, or included 


in it. It comprises 6 orders, of which Myrtacee is th 
chief and Onagrariee the best-represented in the United 


States. 

Myrtex (mér’té-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, 1825), < Myrtus + -ee.] A tribe of shrubs 
and trees of the order Myrtaceae, typified by the 
genus Myrtus, and characterized by an ovary 
of two or more cells, the fruit an indehiscent 
berry or drupe, and the leaves opposite and dot- 
ted. Itincludes 18 genera, among them Eugenia 


(clove, etc.) and Psidium (guava). 
myrtiform (mér’ti-férm),a. (=F. myrtiforme 
rme = It. mirti- 


= Sp. mirtiforme = Pg. myr p hee 
Sorme, <L. myrtus, myrtle, + forma, form.] Re- 
sembling myrtle or myrtle-berries. —Myrtiform 
fossa. See fossal. 
myrtle (mér’tl), 7 (Formerly mirtle, mirtil ; < 
OF. mirtil, mirtille, myr tille, @ myrtle-berry also 
the lesser kind of myrtle (= Pe. myriillo = = 
It. mirtillo), dim. of myrte, murte, F. myrte, Sp. 
mirto = Pg. myrto = It. mirto (= "ME. mirt: see 
myrt), < L. myrtus, murtus, myrta, murta, < Gr. 
Luproc (also pupoivy, uuppivy), < Pers. miird, the 
myrtle. . A plant of the genus Myrtus, 
primarily M. communis, the classic and favorite 
common myrtle. It isa bush or small tree with shin- 
ing evergreen leaves and fragrant white flowers, common 
in the Mediterranean region. In ancient times it was sa- 
cred to Venus, and its leaves formed wreaths for bloodless 
victors ; it was also a symbol of civil authority. It is used 
in modern times for bridal wreaths. The plant is an un- 
important astringent. Its aromatic berries have been used 
to flavor wine and in cookery. Its flowers, as also ita leav: 
afford umes, the latter used in sachets, etc. Its 
mottled wood is prized in turnery. M. Lumal and M. Melt 


.Y 


branch with flowers of myrtle (Adyrfxs comwemunts); 2, branch 
fruits; “ vertical section of a flower; 6, calyx, torus, and pistil ; 


with 


ce, the fruit ; vertical section of the seed, showing the embryo. 


in Chili furnish valuable hard timber. M. Nummularia, 
the cranberry-myrtle, is a little trailing vine with edible 
berries, found from from Chill southward. 
2. A name of various similar plants of other 
genera of the myrtle family (Myrtacee), and of 
other families, goa ie unrelated.— Australian 
a ho © (besides ane m the lillypilly (which =) 
—Bog-myrtle, candle- 
berryamyite, he we sweet-gale, See ra and Myrica. — 
SaaS Tet, eee eet es Ba 
a e swee e. v. } 
leafed variety of the true myrtle.— : , the 
myrtaceous genus Chamelaucium of Australia.— Jews’ 
Juniper br ane Aus- 


Myrtle or sedge. 
names Great Britain ‘of the sweet- ag, F alluding to ts 
scent.—Otaheite myrtle, one or more species of the 
euphorbiaceous genus Securinega.— Peach e, the 

us genus Hypoclamma of Australia.— 


myrtle, more often simp] a name of the com- 
mon periwinkle. (U. Si fant mn 


©, a smooth, dwarf 
shrub, Leiophyllum buxifolium of the Ericacee, found in 


the ye Wan mayenle, Marisa — een @. See Fa- 
ax- 

myrtle-berry (mér’tl-ber’i), n. The fruit of 

the myrtle. 


myrtle-bird (mér’tl-bérd), n. The golden- 
crowned warbler or wallow camp: Dendreca co- 


ronata. It is one of the most abundant of the warblers 
in most of the United States and Canada, is migra- 
tory and Insectivorous, breeding in the far north, and win- 


tering in most of the States east of the Mississip i. It 
is about spar long, Drag -blue streaked with black, 
below whi ed lack, the throat and large 
blotches in the tail white, the rump, a crown-spot, and 
each side of the breast bright-yellow, bill and feet black. 
myrrle-srecn (mér’tl-gren), n. A rich pure 

green of full chroma but low luminosity. 
m frst Nett aaaheeae dx The product of 
M e Myrica cerifera. Also called myrica-tallow. 
yrtus (mér’tus),. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< sat myrtus, < Gr. Lbptos, i see myrtle. ]} 
A genus of shrubs, type of the natural order 
rp pc and of the tribe Myrte@. It is charac- 
) argh ovules in the usually two or three 
pate Raggi or nae aes and the calyx-lobes fully 
formed in the 3 bad: ere are over 100 species, mostly in 
South America beyond the ae some in tropical Amer- 
ica, and a dozen in Australasia. The typical species, how- 
ge ete ee and ne one heen 

naturalized in so 


ern E e myrlle, 

Myrus (mi’ rug); INE, ¢€ < Gr. pvpoc, a kind of 
sea-ceel.] A genus bE eels, typifying the sub- 
family Myrine 

myself (mi-self’ ), pron. (<ME. my selfe, me 
selfe, my selve, me selve, my-selven, < AS. gen. 
min self €8, dat. mé selfum, ace. me selfne, nom. 
ic selfa; being the pron. tc, mé, with the adj. 
ott in agreement: see mel and self. Cf. him- 

] Anemphatic or reflexive form of the first 
eal es pronoun I or me, either nominative or 
(as originally) objective. In the nominative it is 
always used for emphasis, in apposition with J or alone; 
in the objective it is either exive or emphatic, being, 


when emphatic, usually in apposition with me. Compare 
himeelf, hersel/, etc. 


He is my lege man lelly thou knowes 
For holly the londes that he has he holdes of mé-selue. 
Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1175. 
I wol myselven gladly with you ryde. 
Chaucer, Gen. 1. to C. T., 1. 803. 
T had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I mysel/. 
Shak., J. C., i. 2. 96. 


am hell. 
ilton, P. L., fv. 75. 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favour, 
And strive to gain his pardon. Addison, Cato 


ever, M. Asstt 


Which way I fly is hell; 


to, fi. 2. 


myself 
The fact Is, I was a trifle beside myself —or rather, out of 
myself, as the French would say. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, ii. 
myselvent, pron. A Middle English variant of 
myself, 

Mysidea (mis’i-dé),. pl. [NL., < Mysis + -ida.] 
A family of schizopod podophthalmie erusta- 
ceans, typitied by the genus Mysis; the opos- 
sum-shrimps. The abdominal region is long, jointed, 
and ended by caudal swimmerets; there are six pairs of 
ambulatory thoracic limbs, to which the external gills are 
attached, and which also function as a kind of brood-pouch 
in which the eggs are carried about, whence the vernacu- 
lar name. 


Mysis (mi’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. pious, a closing 
the lips or eyes, ¢ prem, close, as the lips or 
eyes.] The typical genus of Mysida@, founded 
by Latreille in 1802. Af. chameleon is a com- 
mon species of the North Atlantic. See opos- 
sum-shrimp. 

mysophobia (mi-s6-f6’bi-#), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. pi- 
cos, uncleanness, + ¢0,30¢, flight, panic, fear.] 
A morbid fear of contamination, as of soiling 
one’s hands by touching anything. 

mystacial (mis-ta’si-al),a. [< mystax (mystac-) 
+ -ial.] Same as mustachial. 

Mystacina (mis-ta-si’ni), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. pioraé, 
the upper lip, the beard upon it (see mystar), 
+ -ina+.] A genus of molossoid emballonurine 


bats. The tall perforates the interfemoral membrane and 
lies upon its upper surface; the middle finger has three 
phalanges; the wing-membrane has a thickened leathery 
edge; the soles of the feet are expansive and somewhat 
sucker-like; and the pollex and hallux have each a supple- 
mentary claw. The single species, N. tuberculata, is con- 
fined to New Zealand, composing with Chalinolobus the 
whole indigenous mammalian fauna. The peculiarities 
of the pene cause it to be made by some authors the type 
of a subfamily Mystacine. 

(NL., pl. of 


Mystacing (mis-ta-si’né), n. pl. 
ystacina.] A group of molossine -£'mballonu- 
ride, represented by the genus Mystacina. 
mystacine (mis’ta-sin), a. Having the charac- 
ters of Mystacina; pertaining tothe Mystacine. 
m ogic (mis-ta-goj’ik), a. [¢ mystaqog-ue + 
-tc.] aving the character of, relating to, or 
connected with a mystagogue or mystagogy ; 
pertaining to the interpretation of mysteries. 
Jer. Taylor, Rules of Conscience, iii. 4. 
mystagogical (mis-ta-goj’i-kal), a. ([< mysta- 
gogic + -al.] Same as mystagogic. 
mystagogue (mis’ta-gog), x. [<F.mystagogue= 
Sp. mistagogo = Pg. mystagogo = It. mistagogo, 
<« L. mystagogus, < Gr. pvotaywyéc, one introdu- 
cing into mysteries, ¢ “torne, one initiated (see 
mystery!), + dye, lead (> aywydc, a leader).] 1. 
One who instructs in or interprets mysteries; 
one who initiates.— 2. Specifically, in the ear- 
ly church, the priest who prepared candidates 
for initiation into the sacred mysteries. Smith, 
Dict. Christ. Antiq.— 3+. One who keeps church 
relics and shows them to strangers. Bailey. 


mystagogus (mis-ta-g0’gus), n.; pl. mystagogi 

(-ji). [.: see mystagogue.] Same as mysta- 
gogue. 

That true interpreter and great mystagogus, the Spirit 

of God. Dr. H. More, 

mInystagogy (mis’ta-go-ji), nm. (< F. mystagogie, 


Ir. pvotaywyia, initiation into mysteries, < 
pvoTayw) 6¢, one who introduces into mysteries: 
see mystagogue.] 1. The principles, practice, or 
doctrines of a mystagogue; the interpretation 
of mysteries.—2. Inthe Gr. Ch., the sacraments. 

mystax (mis’taks), nm. [NL., ¢ Gr. uvoraé, tho 
upper lip, a mustache: see mustache.] In en- 
tom., a brush of stiff hairs on the lower part of 
the face, immediately over the mouth-cavity ; 
it is conspicuous in certain Diptera, especially 
of the family Asilida. 

mystert, ~. See mister2, 

mysterial (mis-té’ri-al), a. [<¢ OF. misterial = 
It. misteriale, < ML. misterialis, mysterialis (LL. 
in adv. mysierialiter), mysterious, pertaining to 
a mystery, ¢ L. mysterium, a mystery: see mys- 
tery1.] Containing a mystery or an enigma. 

Beauty and Love, whose story is mysterial. 
B. Jonson, Love's Triumph. 

mysteriarch (mis-té’ri-iirk), n. (<« LL. myste- 
riarches, € Gr. pvotypiapyys, one who presides 
over mysteries, ¢ “vorypiov, mystery (see mys- 
tery1), + anyoc, chief, ¢ apyerv, led One who 
presides over mysteries. 

mysterious (mis-te’ri-us), a. [Formerly also 
misterious; = F. mystérieur = Sp. misterioso = 
Pg. mysterioso = It. misterioso, full of mystery, 
< L. mysterium, mystery: see mysteryl.) 1, 
Partaking of or containing mystery; obscure; 
not revealed or explained; unintelligible. 


maa silent, unseen, mysterious process, the fairest flower 
of the garden springs from a smal! insignificant seed. 
Bp. Horne, Works, IV, xxix. 
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God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Cowper, Light Shining out of Darkness, 

2. Expressing, intimating, or implying @ mys- 
tery: as, a mysterious look; his manner was 
very mysterious and important.=S8yn. Mysterivus, 
Mystic, Cabalistic, dark, occult, enigmatical, {incompre- 
hensible, inscrutable.  Musterious is the most common 
word for that which is unknown and excites curiosity and 
perhaps awe; the word is sometimes used where mystic 
would be more precise. Mystic is especially used of that 
which has been designed to excite and baffle curiosity, 
involving meanings in signs, rites, etc., but not with suffi- 
cient plainness to be understood by any but the initiated. 
Mystic is used eed raun Sd mysterious; it may imply the 
pe of prophesying. The meaning of cabalistic is shapes 
y the facts of the Jewish Cabalu. The word is therefore 
app! icable especially to occult meanings attributed to writ- 

on signs, 


mysteriously (mis-té’ri-us-li), adv. Ina mys- 
terious manner; by way of expressing or im- 
lying a mystery; obscurely: as, he shook his 
ead mysteriously. 
mysteriousness (mis-té’ri-us-nes), m. 1. The 
quality of pad mysterious; obscurity; the 
quality of being hidden from the understanding 
and calculated to excite curiosity or wonder.— 
2. That which is mysterious or obscure. Jer. 
Taylor.— 3. The behavior or manner of one 
who wishes or affects to imply a mystery: as, he 
told us with much mysteriousness to wait and see. 
mysterizet (mis’te-riz),v.¢t. [< myster-y + -ize.] 
o interpret mystically. 
The Cabalists, . . . mysterizing their ensigns, do make 
the particular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable 


unto the twelve signs in the zodiack, and twelve months 
in the year. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 10. 


mysvery (mis’te-ri), 7.3 pl. mysteries (-riz). 
{Formerly also mistery; < ME. mysterie = F. 
mystére = Sp. misterio = Pg. mysterio = It. mis- 
terio, <L. mysterium, « Gr. uvotypiov, secret doc- 
trine or rite, mystery, ¢ ztoryc, one initiated, ¢ 
Lveiy, initiate into the mysteries, teach, instruct, 
€ uvewy, close the lips or eyes, ¢ uv, a slight sound 
with closed lips.] 1. pl. In ancient religions, 
rites known to and practised by certain initi- 
ated persons only, consisting of purifications, 
sacrificial offerings, processions, songs, dances, 
dramatic performances, and the like: as, the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Henece—2. (a) In the 
Christian Church, especially in the early church 
and in the Greek Church, & sacrament. This name 
originally had reference partly to the nature of a sacrament 
itself as concealing a spiritual reality under external form 
and matter, and partly to the fact that no catechumen was 
instructed in the doctrine of the sacraments (except par- 


tially as to baptism) or admitted to be present at their 
administration except through baptism as an initiation. 


(b) pl. The consecrated elements in the eucha- 
rist; in the singular, the eucharist. 

My duty is to exhort you . . . to consider the dignity 
of that holy mystery [the Holy Sacrament], and the great 
peril of the unworthy receiving thereof. 

Book af Cunmon Prayer, Communion Office, First 
[Exhortation. 
(c) Anyreligious doctrine or body of doctrines 
that seems above human comprehension. 


They counte as Fables the holie misteries of Christian 
Religion. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 82. 


Great is the mystery of godliness. 1 Tim. iil. 16. 


3. In general, a fact, matter, or phenomenon 
of which the meaning, explanation, or cause is 
not known, and which awakens curiosity or in- 
spires awe; something that is inexplicable; an 
enigmatic secret. 
’Twas you incensed the rabble: 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have carth to know. Shak., Cor., iv. 2. 35. 


Over whose actions the hypocrisy of his youth, and the 
seclusion of his old age, threw a singular mystery. 
Macaulay, History. 


Mistery does indeed imply ignorance, and in the re- 
moval of both the principle of curiosity is involved ; but 
there may be ignorance without mystery. 

Mark Hopkins, Essays, p. 10. 
4. A form of dramatic composition much in 
vogue in the middle ages, and still played in 
some parts of Europe in a modified form, the 
characters and events of which were drawn from 
sacred history. 

Properly speaking, Mysteries deal with Gospel events 
only, their object being primarily to set forth, by an illus- 
tration of the prophetic history of the Old Testament, and 
more particularly of the fulfilling history of the New, the 
central mystery of the Redemption of the world, as accom- 
plished by the Nativity, the Passion, and the Resurrection. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 23. 

any stery (mis‘te-ri), n.3; pl. mysteries (-riz). 
(Commonly confused with mystery], to which it 
has been accom. in spelling; prop. mistery, < 
ME. misterie, mysterie, for mister, mistere, mys- 


mystic nis Re and n. 


myst 


mysticalness (mis‘ti-kal-nes), n. 


Mysticete (mis-ti-sé’té), n. pl. 


mysticete (mis’ti-sét), a. 


mysticism (mis’ti-sizm), 7. 


mysticism 
ter, mester, etc., a trade, craft, ete., ult. < L. 
ministerium, office, occupation: see mister?.] 
Occupation; trade; office; profession; calling; 
art; craft. 
Preestes been aungcles, as by the dignitee of hir mys- 
terye. Chawcer, Parson's Tale. 


Gouernour of the mysterte and companie of the Mar- 

chants aduenturers for the discouerie of Kegions. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 266. 

"Tis in the malice of mankind that he thus advises us 
[to steal); not to have us [thieves] thrive in our mystery. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 456. 

[Formerly also mis- 
tick, mystick ; ¢ F. mystique = Sp. mistico = Pg. 
mystico = It. mistico,< L. mysticus,< Gr. pvorixdc, 
secret, mystic,¢ pvoryc, one who is initiated: see 
mystery!.) J, a. 1. Pertaining to any of the 
ancient mysteries. 

The ceremonial law, with all ita mystic rites, ... to 
many, that bestow the reading on it, seems scarce worth 
it; yet what use the apostles made of it with the Jews! 

Boyle, Works, II. 278. 
2. Hidden from or obscure to human know- 
ledge or comprehension; pertaining to what is 
obscure or incomprehensible; mysterious; dark; 
obscure; specifically, expressing a sense com- 
prebensible only to a higher grade of intelli- 
gence or to those especially initiated. 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise. Milton, P. L., v. 178. 
3. Of or pertaining to mystics or mysticism. 

No mystic dreams of ascetic piety had come to trouble 
the tranquillity of its humanistic devotion. J. Caird. 
4. In the civil law of Louisiana, sealed or 
closed: as, a mystic testament.— c hexa- 
gram. See hexagram, 2.— Mystic recitation, the reci- 

tion of those parts of the Greek liturgy which are ordered 
to be said in a low or inaudible voice, like the secreto of the 
Western offices: oppused to the ecphoneses (see ecphone- 
mt =BSyn. 2 and 3. Cabalistic, etc. See mysteri. 

. m. One who accepts or preaches some 
form of mysticism; specifically [cap.], one who 
holds to the possibility of direct conscious and 
unmistakable intercourse with God by a species 
of eestasy. See Quictist, Pietist, Gichtelian. 


mystical (mis’ti-kal),a. [< mystic +-al.] Same 


as mystic. 


Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect fn 
one communion and fellowship in the mystical body of 
thy Son. 

Book of Common Prayer, Collect for All Saints’ Day. 


The mystical Pythagoras, and the allegorizing Plato. 
I. D'Israelé, Amen. of Lit., II. 399. 


‘Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 


Mystical body of the church. See body.— Mystical 
fan. See flabellum.— Mystical sense of Scripture, a 
sense to be apprehended only by spiritual experience.— 
Mystical theology, the knowledge of God or of divine 
things, derived not from observation or from a ent, 
but wholly from spiritual experience, and not discrimi- 
nated or tested by the reason. 


ically (mis‘ti-kal-i), adv. In a mystic 
manner, or by an act implying a secret mean- 
ing; in Greek liturgies, in a low or inaudible 
voice; secretly. ee mystic recitation, under 
mystic. 

The quality 
of being mystical. Bailey, 1727. 

[NL., irreg. for 
*mystacocete, < Gr. piorag, the upper lip (see 
mustache), + x7T0¢, pl. xit7, & whale: see Cete3.) 
A suborder of Cete or Cetacea, having no teeth 
developed, the upper jaw being provided with 
baleen plates; the balenoid whales or whale- 


bone-whales: opposed to Denticete. The supra- 
maxillary bone is produced outward in front of the orbits, 
the rami of the lower jaw remain separate, the nasal bones 
project forward, and the olfactory organs are well devel- 
oped. There are two familics, Balenopleride and Bale- 
nide@. See cut under Balenide. 

[< NL. Mysticete.] 


aving baleen instead of teeth in the upper 
jaw; belonging to the Afysticete. 
{= F. mysticisme 
= Sp. misticismo = Pg. mysticismo = It. misti- 
cismo; as mystic + -ism.] 1. The character of 
being mystic or mystical; mysticalness.— 2. 
Any mode of thought, or phase of intellectual or 
religious life, in which reliance is placed upon 
a spiritual illumination believed to transcend 
the ordinary powers of the understanding. 

The lofty mysticiem of his [Plato’s] philosophy. 

D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, ff. 5. 


Mysticiem is a phase of thought, or rather perhaps of 
feeling, which from its very nature is hardly susceptible of 
exact definition. It appears in connection with the en- 
deavor of the human mind to grasp the divine essence or 
the ultimate reality of things, and to Oy the blessed- 
ness of actual communication with the Highest. 

Enoye. Brit., XVII. 128. 


mysticism 


3. Specifically, a form of religious belief which is 
founded upon ad alan experience, not discrim- 
inated or tested and systematized in thought. 
Mysticism and rationalism represent opposite poles of 
theology, rationalism regarding the reason as the highest 
faculty of man and the sole arbiter in all matters of reli- 
gious doctrine; mysticism, on the other hand, eee 
that spiritual truth cannot be apprehended by the logic. 


faculty, nor adequately exp 1 in terms of the under- 


standing. 
mystick}}, 

mystic. 
mystick? (mis’tik),x. Same as mistico. 

Two or three shes Va bar sticks, 
long latine sails, wens gliding awe i — 

Col. Irving, A Visit to Palos. 

mystification (mis‘ti-fi-ka’shon),». (= F.mys- 

tification = Pg. mystificagdo; as mystify + -ation. ] 

1. The act of mystifying; something designed 

to mystify; the act of perplexing one or playing 
on one’s credulity; a trick. 

It was impossible to say where jest began and earnest 
ended. You read in constant mistrust lest you might be 
the victim of a myestification when you least expected one. 

Edinburgh Reo. 
2. The state of being mystified. 

mystificator (mis’ ti-fi-kd-tor),n. [« mystify, af- 
ter F. mystificateur.] One who mystifies. 

m (mis’ti-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. mystified, 
ppr. mystifying. [< F. mystifier = Pg. mystifi- 
car, irreg. < Gr. zvorexéc, mystic, + L. -ficare, < 
JSacere, make: see -fy.] To perplex osely; 
play on the credulity of; bewilder; hs og. 

Mr. Pickwick . . . was considerably mystified by this 
very unpolite by-play. Dickens, Pickwick, li. 

M opetalem (mis’trd-pe-ta’lé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(J. D. Hooker, 1856), < Mystropetalon + -cw.] A 
tribe of dicotyledonous plants of the apetalous 


order Balanophoree, consisting of the genus 
Mystropetalon. 


a.and n. An obsolete spelling of 


Mystropetalon (mis-tré-pet’a-lon), n. [NL., 
( pee), € Gr. piorpov, uiborpoc, & spoon, 
+ wéradov, a leaf: see petal.) A genus of leaf- 


less root-parasites, constituting the tribe Mys- 

tropetaleg of the order Balunophoree. It is known 

by the two or three free stamens, cubical pollen-grains, 

and two-lipped staminate and bell-shaped pistillate flow- 

ers. It contains two South African species, fleshy scaly 

oe without green color, producing a dense head of 
w : 


ers. 
mytacism (mi’ta-sizm),n. [Also, erroneously, 
metacism ; = F. métacisme, prop. mytacisme = 
Pg. meticismo, < LL. mytacismus, also metacis- 
mus, erroneously metacismus, < LGr. puraxicydc, 
fondness for the letter x, < Gr. pi, the letter .] 
A fault of speech or of writing, consisting of 
a too frequent repetition of the sound of the 
letter m, either by substituting it for others 
through defect of utterance, or by using sev- 


eral words containing it in close as Fara ig 

mytanet, myteynet, ”. Middle English forms 
of mitten. 

mytet, nm. A Middle English spelling of mite}, 
mites, 

mytert,”.andv. A Middle English spelling of 
ms 


myth (mith), n. [Formerly also mythe; = F. 
mythe = Sp. mito = Pg. mytho = It. mito (D. 
G. Dan. mythe = Sw. myt),< LL. mythos, NL. my- 
thus, € Gr. uvboc, word, speech, story, legend. ] 
1. A traditional story in which the operations 
of natural forces and occurrences in human 
history are represented as the actions of indi- 
vidual living beings, especially of men, or of im- 
aginary extra-human beings acting like men; 
a tale handed down from primitive times, and 
in form historical, but in reality involving ele- 
ments of early religious views, as respectin 
the origin of things, the pons of nature an 
their workings, the rise of institutions, the his- 
tory of races and communities, and the like; a 
legend of cosmogony, of gods and heroes, and 
of animals possessing wondrous gifts.—2,. In 
a looser sense, an invented story; something 
purely fabulous or having no existence in fact; 
an imaginary or fictitious individual or object: 
as, his wealthy relative was a mere myth; his 
having gone to Paris is a myth. Myth is thus 
often used as a euphemism for falsehood or lie. 
=Syn. 1. Myth, Fable, Parable. See the quotation. 

What isa myth? A myth is, in form, a narrative : resem- 
bling, in this a ae the fable, parable, and allegory. 
But, unlike the e idea or feeling from which the myth 
springs, and which, ina sense, it embodies, is not reflectivel 

istinguished from the narrative, but rather is blended wi 
it; the latter being, as it were, the native form which the 
idea or sentiment spontaneously assumes. Moreover, there 
is no conscjousneas, on the part of those from whom the 
myth emanates, that this product of their fancy and feeling 
is fictitious. ‘The faWe is a fictitious story, contrived to 
inculcate a moral. So the parable is a similitude framed 
for the Cia purpese of representing abstract truth to 
24 


mythological (mith-d-loj’i-kal), a. 
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the imagination. Both fable and parable are the result of 
conscious invention. In both, the symbolical character of 
the narrative is distinctly recognized. From the myth, on 
the contrary, the element of deliberation is utterly absent, 
There is no questioning of its reality, no criticism or in- 
quiry on the point, but the most simple unreflecting faith. 

G. P. Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Christianity, vi. 


mythet, . An obsolete spelling of myth. 

myth-history (mith’his’to-ri), n. History in- 
terspersed with fable; mythical history. 

mythi, nm. Plural of mythus. 

mythic (mith’ik), a. = F, sey ha = Sp. 
mitico = Pg. mythico = It. mitico (D. G. mythisch 
= Dan. mythisk = Sw. mytisk), < L. mythicus, < 
Gr. pvOcxéde, pertaining to a myth, legendary, < 
Hovoc, a myth: see myth.] Same as mythical. 

mythical (mith’i-kal),a. [« mythic + -al.] 1. 
Relating to or characterized by myths; de- 
scribed in a myth; existing only in a myth or 
myths; fabulous; fabled; imaginary. 

A comparison of the histories of the most different na- 
tions shows the mythical period to have been common to 
all; and we may trace in many quarters substantially the 
same miracles, though varied by national characteristics, 
and with a certain local cast and colouring. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 874. 
2. Untrue; invented; false. 


The account of pheasants being captured by poachers 
lighting sulphur under their roosting-trees appears very 
mythical. The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 411. 
Mythical theory, in theol., the theory, developed by the 
German thicoltging D. F. Strauss, that the miracles and 
other supernatural events of the Bible are myths : opposed 
to the naturalistic theory, that they may be explained as 
natural phenomena, and to the supernatural theory, that 
they were the results of and witnesses to a supernatural 
power working on and through nature. . 

mythically (mith’i-kal-i), adv. In a mythical 
manner; by means of mythical fables or alle- 
gories. Ruskin. 

mythicist (mith’i-sist), n. [< mythic + -st.] 
One who asserts that persons and events ap- 
pearing or alleged to be supernatural are im- 
aginary or have for their basis a myth. 

The tcist says that the thoughts of the Jewish mind 


conjured up the divine interference, and imagined the 
facts of the history. Princeton Rev., July, 1879, p. 162, 


mythicizer (mith’i-si-zér), n. [«< *mythicize (« 
mythic + -ize) + -erl.] A mythicist. 

The history of the birth of our Lord and His forerunner 

affords apparent advantage to the mythicizer beyond the 


other parts of the New Testament, where the events are 
closer to the narrators. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 184. 


mythist (mith’ist),n». [< myth + -ist.] A maker 
of myths. ; 
When poets, and mythists, and theologists of antiquity 


were accustomed to weave just such fancies as they pleased. 
The Independent (New York), June 19, 1862. 


mythogenesis (mith-6-jen’e-sis),n. [< Gr. pi- 
Gos, @ myth, + yéveotc, production.] The pro- 
duction of or the tendency to originate myths. 
The cause of the extraordinary development in man of 
mythogenests, as of other faculties, was ‘‘an external im- 
pulse," ‘‘a radical change in the conditions of existence of 
primitive man.” Mind, XIL 623. 


mythographer (mi-thog’ra-fér), n. [< mytho- 
graph-y +-erl.] A framer or writer of myths; 
a narrator of myths, fables, or legends. 

The statues of Mars and Venus, I imagine, had been 
copied from Fulgentius, Boccaccio’s favourite mythogra- 
pher. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I., Addenda. 

mythography (mi-thog’ra-fi), m. [« Gr. zv6o- 
yeagia, legend-writing, < pvOoypadoc, a writer of 
egends or myths, < yi6oc, a myth, + ypd¢ew, 
write.] 1. Representation of myths in graphic 
or plastic art; art-mythology. 

Mythography, or the expression of the Myth in Art, moved 
on pen u with mythology, or the expression of the 
Myth in Literature: as one has reacted on the other, so is 
one the interpreter of the other. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 22. 
2. Descriptive m thology. O. 7. Mason. 
mythologer (mi-thol’6-jér), n. [« mytholog-y 
-erl,] A mythologist. 
mythologian (mith-6-l6’ji-an),n. [< mythology 
-an.] A mythologist. 
Quite opposed to this, the solar theory, is that proposed 


by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the most eminent 
vans of Germany. Maz Miiller. 


mythologic (mith-d-loj’ik), a. [< F. mytholo- 


gique = Sp. mitolégico = Pg. mythologico = It. 
mitolagico, « LL. mythologicus, ¢ Gr. uvOoroyrxéc, 
pertaining to mythology or legendary lore, < 
pvdodAoyia, ny tholony: see mythology.] Same as 
mythological. 

[< mytho- 


logic + -al.] Relating to mythology; proceed- 
ing from mythology; of the nature of a myth; 
containing myths: fabulous: as, a mythological 
account of the creation. 


Mytilacea 


e mythological interpretation of these I purpose 
gale "TRaleigh, Hist. World, iT xvi, rd 
mythologically (mith-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
mythological manner; by reference to mythol- 
ogy; by the employment of myths. 
mythologise, mythologiser. See mythologize, 
mythologizer. 
hologist (mi-thol’d-jist), n. [After F. my- 
ologiste = Sp. mitologista = Pg. mythologista 
= It. mitologista; as mytholog-y + -ist.] One 
who is versed in mythology; one who writes 
on mythology or explains myths. 
hologize (mi-thol’6-jiz), v.; pret. and pp. my- 
thologized, ppr. mythologizing. [< F. mytholo- 
gtser; as mytholog-y + -ize.) I, tntrans. 1. To 
construct or relate mythical history. 

The supernatural element in the life of St. Catharine 
may be explained partly by the mythologising adoration of 
the people, ready to tind a miracle in every act of her they 
worshipped, partly by her own temperament and modes 
of life. J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 57. 
2. To explain myths. 

Il. trans. 1. To make into a myth. 

This ble was immediately mythologised. 

aie Swift, Tale of a Tub, Author's Pref, 
2. To render mythical. 


Our religion is geographical, belongs to our time and 
place; respects and mythulogizes some one time, and place, 
and person, and people. 

Emerson, N. A. Rev., CKXVL 414, 


3. To interpret in relation to mythology. 
{[Rare.] 


Ovid's Metamorphosis Englishized, Mythologized, and 
Represented in Figures, 

Sandys, title of tr. of Ovid's Metamorph. 

Also spelled mythologise. 

mythologizer (mi-thol’6-ji-zér), n. One who 
or that which mythologizes. Also spelled my- 
thologiser. 

Imagination has always been, and still is, in a narrower 
sense, the great mytholovizer. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 85. 

mythologuet (mith’6-log), n. [< Gr. pio, a 

myth, + -Aoyoc, < Aéyev, say.) A myth or fable 
invented for a purpose. [Rare.] 

May we not . . . consider his history of the fall as an 
excellent mythologue to account for the origin of human 
evil? Dr. A. Geddes, Pref. to Trans. of the Bible. 

mythology (mi-thol’6-ji), n.; pl. mythologies 
(-jiz). F. mythologie = Sp. mitologia = Pe. 
mythologia = It. mitologia, < LL. mythologia, < 
Gr. podoyia, legendary lore, < nitoc, a myth 
+ -Anyia, ¢ Aéyev, say: see -ology.] 1. The 
science of myths; the science which investi- 
gates myths with a view to their interpretation 
and to discover the degree of relationship ex- 
isting between the myths of different peoples; 
also, the description or history of myths. The 
study of surviving myths among European nations and of 
the imperfectly developed mythic systems of barbarous or 
peunee races is usually accounted part of the study of folk- 
ore. 
2. A system of myths or fables in which are 
embodied the convictions of a people in regard 


to their origin, divinities, heroes, founders, etc. 
See myth. 
mythonomy (mi-thon’d-mi), ». [<¢ Gr. pidoc, a 


;myth, + voyoc, law.) The deductive and pre- 
dictive stage of mythology. O. T. Mason. 
mythopeic, mythoposic (mith-6-pé’ik), a. [< 

r. zworodc, making mythic legends, < piPoc, 
a myth, legend, + zoriv, make.] Myth-mak- 
ing; producing or tending to produce myths; 
suggesting or giving rise to myths, Also myth- 
opoetic. 

Though we may thus explain the mythopecic fertility of 
the Greeks, I am far from pretending that we can render 
any sufficient account of the supreme beauty of their chief 
epic and artistical productions. Grote, Hist. Greece, L 16. 

mythopeist, mythopeist (mith-é-pé’ist), n. 
[As mythopeic + -ist.] A myth-maker. 

The Vedic mythoperist is never weary of personifying 
this particular part of celestial nature (the dawn). 

Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 145. 

mythoplasm (mith’d-plazm), . (< Gr. pitoc, 

m mAdopoc, anything molded, a fiction, 

< nidcce, mold, fabricate.] A narration of 
mere fable. 


mythopeoic, mythopaist. See mythopeic, myth- 
cist. 


op 
mythopoetic (mith’6-p6-ct’ik), a. [< Gr. pifoc, 
myth, + roerixéc, capable of making: see po- 
etic.] Same as mythopeic. 
mythus (mi’thus), ».; pl. mythi (-thi). (NL., 
< Gr, pidoc, myth: see myth.) Sameas myth, 1. 
Mytilacea (mit-i-la’sé-ii), n. pl. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817), < Mytilus + -acea.] 1. The mussel fam- 
in & broad sense; the Mytilid@. In De Blain- 


ily, 
ville's classification (1825) this family consisted of Mytilus 
(including Modtola and Lithodomus) and Pinna. 


Mytilacea 


2. A superfamily or suborder of bivalves, com- 
prising the families Mytilida, Ariculide, Pra- 
sinid@, and those differentiated from them. 
mytilacean (mit-i-la’sé-an), a. and n. J. a. 
ussel-like; mytiloid or mytiliform; pertain- 
ing to the Mytilucea. 


3926 
Myxine (mik-si’né), n. 


-ine2,] A genus of myzonts which have avery 
slimy body and attach themselves to fishes by 
means of their sucker-like mouth, typical of 
the family Myrinidw; the hags. See cut un- 
d 


er hag}, 3. 
. n. A mussel or some similar shell; any Myxinidz (mik-sin’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < Myzine 


member of the Mytilacea. 
jlaceous (mit-i-la’shius),a. [( NL. Mytilus 
-aceous.) Resembling a mussel; mytiliform ; 
mytiloid; of or pertaining to the Mytilacea. 
Mytilaspis (mit-i-las’pis), ». [NL. (Targioni- 
Tozzetti, 1868), < Gr. pvrizoc, a sea-mussel, + 
aoric, a round shield.] A large and important 
genus of scale-insects, of the homopterous 
family Coccide and subfamily Diaspine. They 
belong among the armored scales, and have the scale 
long, narrow, more or less curved, with the exuvise at the 
anterior extremity. The genus is cosmopolitan, as are 
many of its species. M. pomorum is the common oyster- 
shell scale-insect of theapple. Some discussion has arisen 
respecting the precedence of this genus or Lepidosaphes of 
Shimer, proposed in January, 1868, but most systematists 
retain Mutduspis as the generic name. See cut under 


seale-insect, ; 

Mytilidew (mi-til’i-dé), ». pl. [NL. (Fleming, 
1828), < Mytilus + -tde.] A family of byssif- 
erous ee oe asiphonate bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by the genus Aylilus; the mus- 
sels. The shell is equivalve, inequilateral, thickly coated 
with epidermis, with a weak and generally toothless hinge 
and marginal ligament. The animal is dimyarian, with a 
large posterior and a sma)) anterior muscle; the mantle 
is united by its margins behind into a fringed rudiment 
of an anal siphon. A well-developed byssus is always 
present. The species are mostly marine. Mitilus, Modi- 
olusx, and Lithodomus are representative genera. These 
and their allies constitute the subfamily Myfdinw. See 
cuts under Mytilus, Modivla, Dreissenide, and date-shell. 

mytiliform (mi-til’i-form),a. [< L. mytilus (see 
Mytilus), a mussel, + forma, form.] Shaped like 
& mussel-shell; resembling & mussel; mytiloid. 

Mytilineg (mit-i-li’né), ». pl. [NL., <« Mytilus 
+ -ine.] Asubfamily of Mytilide, represented 
by the genus Mytilus and closely related forms. 

mytilite (mit’i-lit),. («NL. Mytilus + -ite2.] 
A fossil mussel-shell like, or supposed to be, a 
member of the genus Mytilus, or referred to an 
old fae Mytilites, 

mytiloid (mit’i-loid), a. and n. 
(see Mytilus), a mussel, + Gr. eidug, form.) I. 
a. Like a mussel; mytiliform; of or pertaining 
to the Mytilid@. 

II. ». A member of the family Mytilida; a 
mussel. 

mytilotoxine (mit/i-16-tok’sin), n. [« Gr. puri- 
Aoc, & Sea-mussel, + Tos(cxdv), poison, + -ine2.] 
A leucomaine (CgH)5NO9) found in the com- 
mon mussel. It is an active poison. 

Mytilus (mit’i-lus),». [NL.,< L. mytilus, mitu- 
lus, < Gr. peutiaAog, petidoc, a sea-mussel, ¢ “ic, & 
shell-fish: see mouse and niche. ] 
A genus of bivalves to which 
very different limits have been 
assigned. In modern systems it is 
the typical genusof Mytiide@, character- 
ized by its terminal umbones. MM. edu- 
dis is the commonest mussel, found on 
most coasts, adhering by the byssus in 
multitudes to rocks, submerged wood, 
etc. They are often used for food, 
sometimes cultivated, and used in large 

uantities for manure. Also written 
ytillus, Mytulus. . 
myxa (mik’si&), 7.3; pl. myzre 
(-s6). [NL., <¢ Gr. “eta, nostril, 
beak, also mucus: see mucus. ] 
In ornith., the terminal part of 
the under mandible of a bird, 
as far as the symphysis or gonys extends, cor- 
responding to the dertrum of the upper mandi- 
ble. [Little used. ] 
myxedema (mik-s6-d6’mi), n. [< Gr. uiéa, mu- 
cus, + E. edema.] A disease having the follow- 
ing characters: (1) An increase and degeneration of 
connective tissue over the body, so that it yields an ex- 
traordinary quantity of mucin, and hence an edematoid 
condition of the skin, which does not, however, pit on pres- 
sure. This is accompanied by dystrophy of epidermic 
structures and failure of dermal] secretions: anesthesia, 
paresthesiac neuralgias, and digestive troubles also are 
complained of. (2) Muscular and mental sluggishness, 
which may advance to extreme dementia; subnormal tem- 
perature in most cases, and high arterial tension in many. 
(3) Atrophy or other disease of the thyroid gland. The 
discase usually occurs in women over forty years of age, 
but has been observed in men and children. Its course is 
chronic, lasting six years and upward, and progressive, with 
occasional halts and sometimes temporary improvement. 


myxedematous (mik-sé-dem/‘a-tus), a. [« myxre- 
dema(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or affected with myxedema. 


Sea-mussel( Uy7ilts 
SMIUAGAIHUS). 


myxinoid (mik’si-noid), a. and n. 


M 
( 


myxogastrous (mik-s6-gas’ trus), a. 


[< L. mytilus MYX 


Myxomycetes (mik’sd-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. 


myxomycetous (mik’s6-mi-s6’tus), a. 


m 


+ -ide.] A family of hvyperotretous marsipo- 
branchs, cyclostomes, or myzonts, represented 


by the genus Myrine. (a) In Gill's ichthyological 
system, hags with six pairs of branchial sacs which open 
by ducts confluent with an inferior median canal discharg- 
ing by oneaperture. These hags have an elongate eel-like 
form, and live in the colder waters of both the northern 
and the southern hemisphere. They are destructive to 
other fishes. Often when a fish is caught upon the line, 
they bore into the body and feed upon the flesh. They 
are known as haga, havy/fixhea, alime-eela, and suckers. (6) In 
Giinther’s system, a family of cyclostomatous fishes whose 
nasal duct penetrates the palate, including the Myvinide 
proper and the Heptatremule or Bdellostomide, 


I. a. Per- 
taining to the Myrinidw or Myxinoidea, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

.n. A myzont (a) of the family Afyzrinide 
or Myxrinoide, or (6) of the order Myrinoidea. 


myxochondroma (mik’s0-kon-dr6’miij), n.; pl. 


myxrochondromata (-ma-ti). [NL., ¢ Gr. isa, 
mucus, + NL, chondroma,q.v.] A tumor com- 
posed of mucous tissue mixed with cartilage; 
myxoma united with chondroma., 


myxofibroma (mik’s0-fi-bro’mii), n.; pl. myzo- 


fibromata (-ma-tii). [NL., ¢ Gr. piga, mucus, 
+ NL. fibroma, q.v.] A tumor composed of 
mucous mixed with connective tissue. 

Ogastres (mik-so-gas’tréz), ». pl. [NL. 
ries), < Gr. ura, mucus, + yaorjp, stomach.) 
Same as Myxomycetes. 


myxogastric (mik-sd-gas’trik),a. [< NL. Myxo- 


gastr-cs + -ic.] Same as myxrogastrous. 

[< NL. 
Myxogastr-eg + -ous.] Pertaining to the Myzo- 
gastres. 


myxolipoma (mik’s6-li-pd’mii), n.; pl. myzoli- 


pomata (-ma-tii), [NL., < Gr. nica, mucus, + 
. lipoma, q.v.] A tumor composed of mu- 
cous mixed with fatty tissue. 
oma (mik-s0’mii), ».; pl. myxomata (-ma- 
ti). [NL., < Gr. visa, mucus, + -oma.] <A tu- 
mor consisting of mucous tissue—that is, 
a tissue with round, fusiform, or stellate cells 
in a transparent, semifluid, intercellular sub- 
stance containing a large amount of mucin. 
Also ealled collonema. 


any zomAvous (mik-som‘a-tus),a. [<myroma(t-) 


-ous.] Pertaining to a myxoma; affected with 
myxoma. 


Myxomycetaces (mik-86-mi-s6-ta’s6-6), n. pl. 
(NL 


.»< Myxomycetes + -acew.] Same as Myxo- 
mycetes. 
[NL., 
Gr. ui'ga, mucus, + piKye, pl. urxytec, a mush- 
room, fungus.] A groupof fungus-like organ- 
isms, the slime-molds or slime-fungi, belong- 
ing, according to the classification of De Bary, 
to the Mycetozoa, and numbering about 300 


species. They form slimy yellow, brown, or purple 
(never green) masses of motile protoplasm during the 
period of active growth, and are then destitute of cell- 
wall and nucleus. Under certain conditions they secrete 
& cellulose wall and pass into a bac state. This rest- 
ing state is brought about either by the absence of the 
requisite moisture, Provge Ns larger, somewhat frregular 
masses, the so-called sclerotium stage, or when the plas- 
modium seems to have concluded its vegetative period, 
the Aiba ari then becoming heaped into a mass which 
breaks up internally into a large number of rounded bod- 
ies, the spores, each one of which is provided with a cell- 
wall. Under proper conditions these spores burst their 
walls and become motile nucleated masses of protoplasm 
(swarm-spores) which divide separately by simple fission. 
After a few days two or more of these swarm-spores coa- 
lesce and form new plasmodia, which differ only in size 
from the original. They occur on decaying logs, tan-bark, 
decaying mosses, etc. See Mycetozoa. 

[< NL. 


Myxomycetes + -ous.] Pertaining to the Myzo- 
mycetes. 

ont (mik’son), 7. [< L. myzxon, myxo(n-), < 
r. pit, also pvéivoc, a smooth sea-fish, a kind 
of mullet, appar. <¢ uiéa, mucus: see mucus.) A 
mullet of the family Mugilide. 


myxopod (mik’s6-pod), m. anda. [(< NL. myzo- 


us (-pod-), < Gr. uiEa, mucus, + ote (70d-) = 
. foot.} I. n. A protozoan animal possessing 
pseudopodia, as distinguished from a mastiqo- 
pod, one which has cilia or flagella; one of the 
a lars See cut under Protomyzxa. 
. a. Same as myzxopodous. 


{< Gr. uiéa, slime, + Myxopoda (mik-sop’6-di), 2. pi. 


myxopodous (mik-sop’6-dus), a. 


myxospore (mik’so-spor), n. 


myxosporous (mik-s0-sp0’rus), a. 


myxotheca (mik-s0-thé’ka), n.; 


Myzomela (mi-zom’e-li), x. 


m 
m 


Myzontes (mi-zon’téz), 2. pl. 


Myzostomida (mi-z6-stom’i-dii), n. pl. 


Myzostomids (mi-z6-stom’i-dé), n. pl. 


myzostomous (mi-zos’tdo-mus), a. 


Myzostomum 
[NL.: see 


myxopod.| Protozoans whose locomotive ap- 
pendages assume the form of pseudopodia: 
synonymous with Rhizopoda. Huzley. 

Of or per- 
taining to the Afyxopoda; possessing pseudo- 
podia. Also myzxopod. 


myxosarcoma (mik’s0-sir-k0’mii), n.; pl. myx- 


osarcomata (-ma-ti). [NL., ¢ Gr. ptéa, mucus, 
+ capxwua, a fleshy excrescence: see sarcuma. | 
A tumor composed of mucous and sarcomatous 
tissue. 


myxosarcomatous (mik’s6-sir-kom’a-tus), a. 


[< myxosarcoma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to a 
myxosarcoma. 


Myxospongie (mik-s6-spon’ji-é), n.pl. [NL., 


Gr. niga, mucus, + omoyyid, & sponge: see 
sponge.] A division of the Spongida or Porifera, 
established for the reception of the genus Hali- 
sarca, consisting of certain gelatinous sponges. 
[< Gr. piga, mu- 
cus, + orépoc, seed.] In certain fungi, a spore 
produced in the midst of a gelatinous mass, 
without evident differentiation of ascus or ba- 
sidium as in ascospores or basidiospores. 

[< myxo- 
spore + -ous.] Containing, producing, or re- 
sembling a myxospore. 

pl. myxothece 
(-sé). [NL.,< Gr. wiga, mucus, + 67«7, a sheath.] 
The inferior unguicorn of a bird’s bill, or horny 
sheath of the end of the lower mandible, corre- 
sponding to the dertrotheca of the upper man- 
dible. 

- © Gr. pi- 
Cecv, mutter, + pwéAoc, song.] The typical ge- 
nus of Myzomeline, containing most of the spe- 
cies of the subfamily, nearly 30 in number. 
The bill is long and slender, and curved; the tail is two 
thirds as long as the wing; the coloration of the males 
is chiefly black and red, with or without yellow on the 
under parts, and that of the females is generally plain 
olive above. MM. cardinalis is known as the cardinal 


honey-eater; M. sanguinoleata as the sanguineous or 
cochtneal creeper ; the former inhabits New Hebrides, the 
ia. 


latter Aus 
omelingw (mi-zom-e-li’né), ». pl. [NL., < 
yzomela + -ine.] <A subfamily of MMelipha- 
gide, typified by the genus AMyzomela. 
zomeline (mi-zom’e-lin), a. Pertaining to 
the Myzomeline, or having their characters. 
ont (mi’zont),a.andn. [« NL. myzon (in 
pl. Myzontes), < Gr. piGav (urvovt-), ppr. of pi- 
Cecv, suck.) J, a. Sucking or suctorial, as a 
lamprey or hag; of or pertaining to the Myzon- 
tcs ; eyclostomous or marsipobranchiate, as a 
fish. 
II. ». Any member of the Myzontes; a lam- 
prey or hag. 
[NL., 1. of my- 
zon: see myzont.) A class of vertebrates in 
which the skull is incompletely developed and 
there is no lower ‘hale The brain is distinctly de- 
veloped. The heart is also well developed, and partitioned 
into an auricle and a ventricle. The gills have a pouch- 
like forin. In the adult the mouth is circular and suc- 
torial. The Myzontes are the lampreys and hags, repre- 
senting two orders, Hyperoartia and Hyperotreta. Also 
called Cyclostomt, Marsipobranchti, and Monerhina. 
[NL. 
< Myzostomum + -ida.] An order of doubtful 
affinities, referred by some to the worms and 
by others Sy pro mated to the mites. It com- 
prises symmetrical animals provided with an external 
chitinous cuticle, five pairs of movable poudia, each 
with a hook and supporting rod, and an alimentary canal 
with oral and anal apertures, through which latter the ecgs 
are extruded. They are parasitic on and in crinoids. Also 
Myzostomata. 
[NL., 


< Myzostomum + -ide.] A family of Myzosto- 
mida with ramified alimentary canal, parapodia 
connected by muscles which converge to a cen- 
tral muscular mass, body-cavity divided into 
paired chambers by incomplete septa, and usu- 
ally four pairs of suckers. They are hermaphrodite 
or dicecious ; the ova are evacuated through a cloaca; and 
the male generative apertures are situated laterally. 

Of or per- 
taining to the Myzostomida or having their 
characters. 


Myzostomum (mi-zos’td6-mum), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 


prCecv, suck, + oréua, the mouth.] The typical 
genus of Myzostomida, comprehending certain 
small creatures which are parasitic upon cri- 


noids. They are not over one fifth of an inch in length, 
and have the form of a flattened disk. Svebold, 1843, after 
Myzostoma of Leuckart, 1827, 


rT 


~ 


FAN) 


1. The fourteenth letter 
and eleventh consonant in 
the English alphabet, hav- 
ing a corresponding place 
also in the alphabets from 


which ours comes. Thecom- 
parative scheme of forms in these 
alphabets and in the Egyptian (see 
4) is as follows: 


tian. Phent- Early 
Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. cian, Greek and Latin. 


The value of the character has been the same through the 
whole history of its use. It stands for the ‘‘dental ” nasal, 
the nasal sound corresponding to d and ¢, as does m to b 
and p, and ng togand k. This sound, namely, implies for 
its formation the same check or mute-contact as d and @¢, 
with sonant vibration of the vocal cords as in d, and fur- 
ther with unclosure of the passage from the mouth into 
the nose, and nasal resonance there. Among the nasals, 
it is by far the most common in English pronunciation 
(more than twice as common as m, and eight times as com- 
mon as ng). While all the nasals are semivocalic or li- 
quid, n is the only one which (like 2, but not more than 
half as often) is used with vocalic value in syllable-making : 
namely, in unaccented syllables, where an accompanying 
vowel, formerly uttered, is now silenced: examples are 
token, rotten, lesson, reazon, oven; such form, on an 
average, about one in eight hundred of English syllables. 
The sign n has no variety of sounds; but before cA, j. in 
the same syllable (as in inch, hinge) it takes on a slightly 
modified —a palatalized —character; and similarly it is 
gutturalized, or pronounced as ng, before k and g (hard), 
as in tnk, finger; and its digraph ng (see G) is the usual rep- 
resentative of the guttural or back-palatal nasal, which 
in none of ouralphabets hasa letter toiteclf. N is doubled 
under the same circumstances as other consonants, and in 
a few words (a3 ktin, damn, hymn) is silent. In the pho- 
netic history of our family of languages, n is on the whole 
a constant sound: that is to say, there is no other sound 
into which it passes on a large scale; but its loss, with 
accompanying vowel-modification, has been a frequent 
process. : ; 

2. As a medieval numeral, 90, and with a stroke 
over it (N), 90,000.—3. In chem., the symbol 
for nitrogen.—4, [l.c. or cap.) In math., an in- 
definite constant whole number, especially the 
degree of a quantic or an equation, or the class 
of a curve.—5. An abbreviation (a) of north 
or northern; (b) (lt. c.] of noun (so used in this 
work); (c) [l. c.] of neuter; (a) [l. c.] of nail (or 
nails), & measure. 

na (ni), adv. Anobsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of nol, 

Na. In chem., the symbol for sodium (NL. na- 
trium). 

N.A. An abbreviation (a) of North America, or 
North American; (b) of National Academy, or 
National Academician; (c) in microscopy, of 
numerical aperture (see objectire). 

naamt, ». An archaic form of nam?2, 

naambarr (nim’bir), ». [Australian.] The 
ae tea-tree, Melaleuca styphelioides, of New 


outh Wales. It is a tall tree with hard wood, almost 
imperishable under ground, the bark in thin layers, used 
for thatching, etc. 
nab! (nab), v. t.; pret. and pp. nabbed, ppr. nab- 
bing. (Formerly alsoknabd, as var. of knapl; but 
also nap, < Sw. nappa = Dan. nappe, catch, 
snatch at, seize: see nap5.] To catch or seize 
suddenly or by a sudden thrust and grasp. (a) 
To seize and make off with: as, to naba purse. (0) To cap- 
ture or arrest: as, he was nabbed by the police. (Colloq. ] 


Ay, but if so be a man's nabbed, you know. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, ili. 

nab? (nab), ». [For knab, var. of knap2, as knob 

of knop. Cf. Icel. nabbi, a knob, knoll.] 1. The 

summit of a mountain or rock; any piece of 
rising ground: same as knob (c). 

Will you just turn this nad of heath, and walk into my 
house ? E. Bronté, Wuthering Heights, xxi. (Davies.) 
2. The cock of agun-lock. E. H. Knight.— 
8. A projecting box screwed to the jamb of a 
door, or to one door of a@ pair, to receive the 
latch or bolt, or both, of a rim-lock.— 4}. A hat; 
a head-covering. 


Kite. Off with your hats! 
Pear. Ise keep on my nab. 
Farquhar, Recruiting Officer, fi. 8. 


Nabalus (nab’a-lus), 7. 


nabee (nab’é), n. 
nabk (nabk), n. 


nabob (na’ bob), 2. 


nachet, 2. 
nache-bonet, n. An obsolete variant of natch- 


nacker, *. 
nacket (nak’et),”. [Cf. OF. naquer, bite, gnaw. ] 


There were those who preferred the Nab, or trencher 
hat, with the brim flapping over their eyes. 
Fielding, Jonathan Wild, if. 6 (Davcies.) 
(NL. (Cassini, 1826); 
according to Gray so called (in allusion to its 
lyrate leaves) < Gr. vié3za, a harp; according 
to others, from a N. Amer. name for the rattle- 
snake-root.}] An important section of Prenan- 
thes, containing all the American species, long 
regarded as a distinet genus of plants, the rat- 
tlesnake-roots. 


Nabatzan, Nabatean (nab-a-té’an), a. and n. 


Also Nabathwan; < LL. Nubatei, Nabathei, < 

r. Najaraiot, also Napara:, < Heb. Nebhaydth: 
see def.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Naba- 
teans: as, Nabatean kings; Nabatwan inscrip- 
tions. 

IT. ». One of the Arab people dwelling in an- 
cient times on the east and southeast of Pales- 
tine, often identified with the people mentioned 
in the Old Testament under the name of Nebai- 
oth (Isa. Ix. 7), and in the first book of Macca- 
bees (v.25) as Nabathites. Their ancestor Nebajoth 
is spoken of as the first-born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13). They 
are referred to in Assyrian inscriptions of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c., but the period of their greatest historical impor- 
tance was the century immediately preceding and that im- 
mediately succeeding the Christian era, They seem to 
have been fora long time the chief traders between Egypt 
and the valley of the Euphrates. Important Nabatwan 
inscriptions have been recovered, and the Dotemuenel ia 
tions in the valleys around Mount Sinai have been attri 
uted to them. 


Nabathite (nab’a-thit),n. [As Nabath(awan) + 


-ite2,] Same as Nabatean, 


na eatt,n. ([< nab2, 4, + cheat3.] A cap; a 


hat. 
Thus we throw up our nab-cheats, first for joy. 
Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, ii 1. 

[E. Ind.] Same as bikh. 
[Ar. (?).] One of the plants 
which is alleged to have furnished the crown 
of thorns, Zizyphus Spina-Christi, a bush of 
northern Africa and adjacent parts of Asia. 
{Also (in defs. 1, 2) nawab; 
ef. F. nabab = Sp. nabab = Pg. nababo = It. na- 
ba = G. nabob, a nabob (def. 3), < E.; < Hind. 
nawwab, a deputy governor, ¢ Ar. nawicabd, pl. 
(used as sing., asa title of honor) of naib (> Turk. 
naib),a deputy, viceroy ; cf. nawb, supplying the 
place of another.] 1. A viceroy or governor of 
& province in India under the Mogul empire: as, 
the nabob of Oudh; the rabob of Surat. Thena- 
bob was, properly speaking, a subordinate pro- 
vincial governor, who acted under a soubah or 
viceroy.—2. An honorary title occasionally 
conferred upon Mohammedans of distinction. 
—3. An Anglo-Indian who has acquired great 
wealth and lives in Eastern luxury; hence, any 
very rich and luxurious man. ([Colloq.] 

He that goes out an insignificant boy in a few years re- 


turns a great Nabob, 
Burke, On Fox's E. I, Bill (Works, ed. 1852, ITI. 506). 


The Indian adventurer, or, as he was popularly called, 
the Nabob, was now a conepenone and a very unpopular 
figure in Parliament. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiii. 


nacarat (nak’a-rat),n. [¢ F. nacarat, ¢ Sp. Pg. 


nacarado, < Sp. ndcar, Pg. nacar, mother-of- 
pearl, nacre: see nacre.) 1. A light-red color; 
scarlet. 

A small box Ihad bought for its brilliancy, of some tropic 
shell of the colour called nacarat. C. Bronte, Villette, xxix. 
2. A ecrape or fine linen fabric dyed fugitively 
of this tint, and used by women to give a rose- 
ate hue to their complexions. Brande. 

An obsolete variant of natch2, 


bone. 
Another spelling of knacker2. 


1. A small cake or loaf.—2. A luncheon; a 
piece of bread eaten at noon. 

Triptolemus . .. seldom saw half 80 good a dinner as 
his guest's luncheon, . . . and even the lady herself .. . 


“could not but say that the young gentleman's nacket 
looked very good." Scott, Pirate, xi. 
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nacre (na’kér), n. 


nacré (nak-ra 


nacreous (na’kré-us), a. 


naddet, nad 


nadir (na’dér), 7. 


nadir-basin (né‘dér-ba/’sn), n. 


nadorite (nad’or-it), n. 


naé (na), a. 
nenia, n. 
naething (na‘thing), n. A Scotch form of no- 


nevi, 7. 
nzvoid (né’void), a. 


3. A small parcel or packet. 
uses. } 


[Seoteh in all 


{Formerly naker ; ( F. nacre, 
OF. nacaire = Pr. necari = Sp. ndcar, ndcara = 
Pg. nacar = It. naccaro, nacchera, gnacchera, na- 
ere, < ML. nacara, nacer, nacrum, a pearl-shell, 
nacre; ef. Kurdish xakdra, an ornament of dif- 
ferent colors, nacre, ¢ Ar. nakir, hollowed out, 
nukrat, small round hollow, nakara, hollow out; 
Heb. nakar, dig, nekarah, a pit. Cf. naker1.] 
Mother-of-pearl. Nacre of commercial value is ob- 
tained from many sources, as the top-shells (Turbinida), 
tower-shells (Trochida@), earshells (Haliotid@), river-mus- 
sels (Unionidae), pearl-oyster shells (Aviculide), etc. 

, a. [F., < nacre, nacre: see 
nacre.) Having an iridescence resembling that 
of mother-of-pearl; nacreous: a French word 
applied in English to decorative objects: as, 
nacré porcelain. 

[< nacre + -ous.] 1. 
Consisting of, resembling, or pertaining to 
nacre or ee re as, & nacreots luster; 
a nacreous layer.— 2. Producing or possessing 
nacre, as shells which have a certain luster or 
lustrous layer on their inner surface. 

t+, Contracted Middle English forms 
of ne hadde, had not. Chaucer. 


naddert (nad’ér),. [< ME. nadder, naddre, ned- 


dre, an adder: see adder1.] The earlier form 
of adder}, 
O servant traytour, false, hoomly hewe, 


Lyk to the naddre (var. nedder] in bosom sly, untrewe. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, |. 542. 


Thei speke not, but thei maken a maner of hissynge, as 
a Neddre dothe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 205. 
(< ME. zadir, < OF. nadir, 
nadair, F. nadir = Sp. Pg. It. nadir, <« Ar. Pers. 
nazir, in full nazir assamt, nadir, lit. corre- 
sponding to the zenith, ¢ nazir, alike, corre- 
sponding (< nazara, be alike), + as-samt, the 
zenith, the azimuth: see azimuth, zenith.) 1. 
That point of the heavens which is vertically 


below any station upon the earth. It is diametri- 
cally opposite to the zenith, or point of the heavens verti- 
cally above the station. The zenith and the nadir are thus 
the two poles of the horizon, the nadir being the inferior 


pole. 
The two theories differed as widely as the zenith from 
the nadir in their main principles. 
Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, vii. 
Hence—2. The lowest point; the point of ex- 
treme depression. 
The reign of William the Third, as Mr. Hallam happily 


says, was the Nadir of the national prosperity. 
Macatday, Hallam's Conat. Hist. 


Nadir of the sun, in astron., the axis of the conical shad- 
ow cast by the earth. Crabb. (Rare. ] 

A vessel of 
mercury used for observing the nadir with a 


meridian-circle. 

[< Nador (see def.) + 
-ite2,] A mineral containing antimony, lead, 
oxygen, and cblorin, occurring in brownish or- 
thorhombic crystals at Djebel-Nador in Algeria. 


nadst, ”. [A form of adz, due to misdivision of 


an adz.) Anadz. 


An ax and a nads to make troffe for thy hogs. 
Tusser, Husbandrie, p. 36. 


A Seoteh form of no2. 
See nenia. 


thing. 


neve, nevet (név), n. (< L. nevus, mole, a birth- 


mark, spot, blemish: see nerus.] 1. A blemish 
on the skin, as a mole or blotch; a birth-mark; 
&® nevus. 


So many spots, like nerves, our Venus sofl? 
Dryden, Death of Lord Hastings, 1. 55. 


Hence — 2, A blemish of any kind. 


Besides these outward neres or open faults, errors, there 
be many inward infirmities, Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 539. 


Plural of nerus. 
[< nevus + -oid.] Re- 
sembling a nevus. 
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nezevose (né’vos), a [< NL. *nevosus: see naggle (nag’!), v. i.; pret. and pp. naggled, ppr. Naiade (na’ya-dé), x. pl. Same as Naiadacee. 
nevous.| Same as nevous. naggling. (Freq. of nag}, v.(%).] To toss the Naiadew (na-yad’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Agardh, 
nzvous (né’vus),a. [< NL. *nevosus, < L.ne- head in a stiff and affected manner. Halliwell. 1822), < Naias (Naiad-) -ce.] <A tribe of 
vus, mole, wart, a birth-mark: see nevus. ] naggont (nag’on), n. [Dim. of nag2.] Sameas Naiadacee, consisting of the genus Naias; the 

Spotted, as if marked with nevi. nag. [Rare.| naiads or water-nymphs. 
(L., < Gr. Naiddec, 


nevus (né’vus),7.; pl. nevi (-vi). [L.,a mole, Wert thou George with thy naggon, that foughtst with Naiades (na’ya-déz), n. pl. 


wart, birth-mark, spot, a blemish, prob. for 
*gnevus, < gna, produce, bear, in gnatus, na- 
tus, born, nasci, be born: see natall, ken2.] 1. 
A congenital local discoloration of the skin, in- 
eluding nsevus vascularis and nevus pigmento- 
sus. Also called birth-mark, mother’s mark, and 
nevus maternus. Compare molel. Hence—2. 
In zool., a spot or mark resembling a nsevus.— 
Nesvus pigmentosus, a pigmented mole; a spot of ex- 
cessive pigmentation on the skin, with more or less hy- 
rtrophy of corium, epidermis, or epidermal structures 
irs). The pigment is found both in the rete mucosum 
and in the corium.— Nevus pilosus, a pigmented mole 
with an excessive wth of hair. Also called nevus pi- 
taris.— Neevus spilus, a smooth pigmented mole.— Nse- 
vus unius lateris, a pigmented mole of a kind the dis- 
tribution of which corresponds to that of one or more 
cutaneous nerves. Also called neuropathicum. 
evus Vas @ vascular nevus, an angioma of 
the skin or skin and subcutaneous tissue, which may or 
may not rise above the level of surrounding skin, may be 
from a bright-red to a dark-purple color, according to its 
depth, and may be small or very extensive. Also called 
strawberry-mark and claret-cheek.— Neexvus Verrucosus, 
a Pigmented mole with a warty surface. 
nag! (nag), v.; pret. and pp. nagyed, ppr. nag- 
ging. [Also written knag; prop. (orig.) nag 
related to gnaw as drag to draw ; cf. Sw. Norw. 
nugga, gnaw, nibble, tease; a secondary form 
of the verb represented by gnaw, q. v.] I. 
trans. 1. To nick; chip; slit. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—2. Toirritate or annoy with continued 
scolding, petty faultfinding, or urging; pester 
with continual complaints; torment; worry. 
You always heard her ing the maids, 
\ , Ruined by Railways. 
Is it pleasing to. . . have your wife nog: ging you 
because she has not been invited to the Lady Chancellor- 
ess's soirée or what not? 
Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, Iii. 


II. intrans. To scold pertinaciously; find 
fault constantly. 
Forgive me for 


ing ; Tam but a woman. 

. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xcvil. 
nag! (nag),. [<nagl,v.] A nick; a notch. 
A tree they cut, wi’ fifteen nagys upo’ ilk side. 

Jock o’ the Side (Child's Ballads, VI. 83). 
nag? (nag), ». [Formerly also neg, Sc. nai 
early mod. E. nagge ; g ME. nagge, < MD. 
negge, negghe, D. negge, a small horse; akin to 
neight q. v.] 1. A horse, especially a poor or 
small horse. 
He neyt as a nagge at his nosethrilles! 
Destruction af Troy (E. E. T. 8.), lL. 7727. 
Like the forced gait of a shuffling ; 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iif. 1. 135. 
I saw but one horse in all Venice, .. . and that was a 
little bay nagge. Coryat, Crudities, I. 287. 


2+. A worthless person; as applied to a woman 


a jade. Shak., 2 Hon. IV., ii. 4. 205. (Slang.] 
Yon ribaudred pag of Egypt [Cleopatra], 
Whom leprosy o’ertake 


Shak., A. and C., iif. 10. 10. 
Gull with bombast lines the witless sense 
Of these odd nags, whose pates’ circumference 
Is fill'd with froth. 
| Marston, Scourge of Villainy, vi 64. 
nag? (nag), ». [Cf. knag.] A wooden ball used 
in the game of shinty or hockey. [North of 
Ireland. ] 
Naga, . See Naja. 
Nagari (nii’ga-ré), n. i 
Ord), deva-nagart (Hind. dev-nagri); < nagara, 
city, town.}] An Indian alphabet especially 
well known as used for Sanskrit. Also called 
Deva-nagari. 
The most important group of Indian alphabets is the 
Nagari, or, as it is us called, the mapiesins take 
Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 349. 
nagdana (nag-da’ni), n. (E.Ind.] A resin of 
a deep transparent red color, from an unde- 
termined burseraceous tree of India. It exudes 
freely during the hot months, and much finds ita way into 
the ground, whence it is dug after the tree has disap- 
peared. Also called loban. ’ Encyc. Manuf. 
naget, . A Middle English variant of natch2. 
nagelfluh (na’gel-fis), n. ([G. dial., < nagel, 
nail, + fluh, the wall of a rock.] In Switzer- 
land, a coarse conglomerate forming a part of 
the series called the Molasse by Swiss geolo- 
gists. These rocks are of Oligocene Tertiary 9a and 
are sara Sager displayed in the Righi and its vicinity. 
Sometimes called gompholite. 
nagesar, ». Same as nagkassar. 
nagger (nag’ér),. ([< nag! +-erl.] One who 
nags; a scold; a tease. 


naggy” (nag’i), ».; pl. naggies (-iz). 
nag. 


nagor (na’gor), n. 


nagyagite (na)’a-git), %. 


Naiadaces (né-ya 


the draggon, or were you great Pompey, my verse should 
bethumpe ye, if you, like a 5 phic acainat me dare cavil. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 


naggy! (nag’i), a. [<nagl+-yl.]_ 1. Inclined 


to nag or pester with continued complaints 
or petty faultfinding.— 2, Irritable. Halliwell. 


[Prov. Eng. ] 
[Dim. of 


] A little nag. 


Yet here {s [a] white-footed nagie, 
I think he'll baith thee and me. 
Dick o' the Cow (Child's Ballads, VI. 80). 


nagkassar (nag-kas’iir),n. [Also nagesar, nag- 


kesur, nagkushur; «Hind. nagesar, the plant Me- 
sua ferrea or its flowers, the Indian rose-chest- 
nut.}] One of two allied Indian trees, Ochrocar- 
pus (Calysaccion) longifolius and Mesua ferrea ; 
also, and more commonly, their flower-buds 
which are used by the natives for perfume and 
for dyeing silk yellow and orange: once im- 
ported into England. The former species is also 
called suriga.—Nagkassar-oil, See Mesua. 
[African.] 1. The Senegal 
antelope, Cervicapra redunca, a rietbok or reed- 


Nagor (Cerzvicapra redunca). 


buck of western Africa, having the horns curved 
forward. Also called wanto.—2. [cap.] A ge- 
nus of reedbucks: synonymous with Cervicapra. 


nas-teiled nag’ tald), a. [Appar. < nag] + taill 


+ -ed?,] Having the tail nicked or docked. 


In 1799 nag-tailed horses were ordered to be ridden [by 
the cavalry regiment Scots Greys]. 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 84. 


<M ag (see def.) 
+ -ite2.] A native telluride of lead and gold. 
It occurs usually in foliated masses (and hence is also call- 
ed foliated tellurium), rarely crystallized, and of a blackish 
lead-gray color and brilliant metallic luster. It is found at 
Nagyag in Transylvania and elsewhere. 


nahor-oil (na’hér-oil),. [E.Ind.] See Mesua. 
Nai,» 
(Skt. ndgaré (Hind. nad- Naiad (na’ 


ee Naja. 

ad),n. [= F. natade, < L. Natas 
(Naiad-), pl. Naiades, = Gr. Naidc, pl. Naiddec, a 
water-nymph, < vderv, flow, akin to vate, a ship: 
see nave2.] 1. InGr.and Rom. myth., a water- 
nymph; a female deity presiding over springs 
and streams. The Naiads were represented as beauti- 


fal young girls with their heads crowned with flowers, 
light-hearted, musical, and beneficent. 
2. [l.c.] In bot., a plant of the genus Naias; 
also, sometimes, any plant of the Naiadacee. 
&’s6-6),n.pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1845), < Naias (Naiad-) + -ace@.] An or- 
der of monocotyledonous water-plants, of the 
series Apocarpee, typified by the genus Naias, 
and characterized by a free ovary without en- 
velops or with a herbaceous perianth, usually 
of two or four popments: About 120 speciesare known, 
in 16 sue growing in fresh or salt water. They have 
small flowers, often in terminal spikes, submerged or float- 
ing leaves or both, with parallel veins, and often with pe- 
iar sheathing stipules in theiraxils. The largest cae 
is Polamogeton, the pond-weeds. The arrow- itch- 
om and grass-wrack also belong here. Also Natada, 
aiades. 


naiadaceous (né-ya-da’shius),a. In bot., of, per- 


taining to, or of the nature of the Naiadacee. 


naiant (na‘yant), a. 


naif (né-éf’), a. [= D. naif, naief 


Ql. of Naiac (> L. Naias), a peonruge fon coe see 
Naiad.] 1. In Gr. and Rom. myth., the Naiads. 
Circe with the sirens three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Natades. 
Miton, Comus, 1. 254. 
2. [NL.] In bot., same as Naiadacee. A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1789. 
[< OF. natant, naant, ppr. 
of naier, naer, « L. natare, swim: see natant. ] 
In her., in the attitude of swim- 
ming: said of a fish used as a 
bearing. See cut under natant. 


Naias na yao); n. (NL. (Linne- 


us, 1737), < L. Naias, < Gr. Naide, 
a Naiad or water-nymph: see 6 
Naiad.] A genus of immersed /~f 


aquatic plants, type of the order 

jaiadace@ and the tribe Naiadea, Y} 
known by the axillary flowers and 4 
a solitary carpel with one basilar 


ovule. There are about 10 wii in rs 
fresh water, both tropical and temper- y 
ate. They are usually delicate plants, 

with a filiform creeping rootstock, slen- 

der linear leaves, and minute flowers in 

the axils. The species are called naiad 

or water-nym 


winph. 
Naidide (na-id’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 


« Nuis (Natd-) + -tde.] A fam- /, 

ily of oligochstous annelids, rep- 

resented by the genus Nais. They 

are smal] aquatic or limicoline worms 

with a delicate thin skin and colorless qa 
blood, abundant in fresh-water ape 
Though they lay eggs in the ordinary 
way, they also have a remarkable mode 
of asexual reproduction by a process of 
budding, through which one individual 
becomes two. See cut under Nais. 


Fruiting Plant of 
Natas flextits. 
a, the fruit. 


= G. Sw. Dan. naiv; < F. naif, < L. nativus, 
native, rustic, simple: see natire.] 1. Ingenu- 
ous; artless; natural: the masculine form, natve 
being the corresponding feminine (but used 
also, in English, without regard to gender: see 
naive).— 2. Having a natural luster: applied 
by jewelers to precious stones. 


nail (nal),. [Early mod. E. also nayle; <« ME. 


natle, nayle, neile, < AS. negel (in inflection 
neg @ nail of the finger or toe, a nail of metal, 
= OS. nagal = OF ries. neil, nil = D. nagel=MLG. 
LG. nagel = OHG. nagal, MHG. G. nagel, a nail 
of the r or toe, a nail of metal, = Icel. nagl = 
Sw. nagel = Dan. negl, a nail of the finger or toe, 
= Icel. nagli = Sw. nagel = Dan. nagle = Goth. 
*nagis (in deriv. verb ga-nagljan, fasten with 
nails), a nail of metal; cf. OBulg. nogtti= Serv. 
nokat = Bohem. nehet = Pol. nogiec = Russ. no- 
gott = Lith. nagas, a nail, claw, = Skt. nakha, a 
nail of the finger or toe. Not related, or related 
only remotely, by a doubtful transposition, with 
Olr. inga, Ir. tonga=L. unguts = Gr. dvvé (ovvy-), 
a nail, claw (see ungulate, onyx). The sense of 
‘a nail of metal’ occurs early (in Goth., etc.), but 
it is derived from that of a ‘nail’ or ‘claw.’] 1. 
A thin, flat, blunt layer of 
horn growing on the up- 
Sa side of the end of a 
nger or toe. A nail, tech- 
nically called unguis, consists Cross-section of Human Nail, 
of horny substance, which is enlarged. 
condensed and hardened epi- 4, the nail; a, lateral fold of 
dermis, the same as that form- skin: ¢, bed of the nail, with its 
ing the horns, hoofs, and claws "Cc 
of various animals. A claw is a sharp curved nail; a hoof 
is a blunt nail large enough to inclose the end of a a he 
He Puadere mark at the base of the human nail {fs called 


Pare clene thy nailes. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.) p. 28. 
With their sharp Nails, themselves the Sa wound. 
Congreve, Death of Queen Mary. 
2. In entom., the uncus.—3. In ornith., the 
hard horny end of the bill of any lamellirostral 
bird, as a duck or goose. It is usually quite distinct 
from the skinny part of the bill, and resembles a human 
finger-nail. A similar formation, but more claw-like, oc- 


cupies the end of the upper mandible of various other 
water-birds, as the pelican. 


4. The callosity on the inner side of a horse’s leg 
near the knee or the hock.— 5. A pin or slender 
piece of metal used for driving through or into 
wood or other material for the purpose of hold- 
ing separate pieces together, or left projecting 
that things may be hung on it. Nails u ta- 
per to a point (often blunt), are flattened transversely at 


the larger end (the head), and are rectangular or round 
in section. Very large and heavy nails are called spikes ; 


nail 


and a small and thin nail, with a head but slightly defin 
is called a brad. There are three leading distinctions o 
iron nails as ts the nodes of manufacture — wroug 
cut, and cast. Nails are said to be 6-pound nails, 8-poun 
bedefghet j 
Nails. 


6, rose-nail: flat point, square shank; ¢, cl 
um) thickness, barbed h 


point, either clinched or riveted down on a washer or rove; 1, horse- 
nail: countersunk head, square shank, fine point; /, brad: 
billed head, square shank, fine point. 


etc., according as 1,000 of the variety in question 
weigh 6 pounds or 8 pounds, etc. ; hence such phrases as 
sixpenny, oy rept and tenpenny nails, in which penny 
is a corruption of pound. See penny, 6. 
And in the mydys of the Sterr ys on of naylis that ower 
Savyr Crist was crucifyed with. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4. 
How many av Cato has compelled 
His energies, no longer tameless then, 
To mould a pin, or fabricate a nad ? 
Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 9 
6. A stud or boss; a short metallic pin with a 
broad head serving for ornament.— 7. Same as 
shooting-needle.—8, A unit of English cloth- 
measure, 2} inches, or yi; of a yard. Abbre- 
viated n.—9. A weight of eight pounds: gen- 
erally apes? to articles of fo Halliwell. 
[Prov. -]—Countersunk nail, a nail having a 
cone-shaped head, like that of a screw.— Cut a nail 
made by a nail-machine, as distinguished from a wronene 
or forged nail.—On the nail, on the spot; at once; im- 
mediately ; without delay or postponement: as, to pa 
money on the natl. {This phrase is said to have originat 
in the custom of making payments, in the Exchange at 
Bristol, England, and elsewhere, on the top of a pillar 
called “the nail.’’) 


What legacy would you bequeathe me now, 
And pay it on the nail, ing 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 2. 


To drive the nail. See drive.— To hit the nail on the 
head, to hit or touch the exact point: used in a figurative 
sense 


Venus tels Vulcan, Mars shall shooe her steed, 
For he it is that Aits the naile o' the head. 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 
To _put or drive a nail in one’s coffin. See coffin. 
nail (nal), v. % [< ME. nailen, naylen, ¢ AS. ne- 
glian = OS. neglian =D. MLG. nagelen = OHG. 
nagalen, MHG. nagelen, G. nageln = Sw. nagla 
= Dan. nagle = Goth. ga-nagljan, fasten with 
nails; fromthenoun.) 1. To fixor fasten with 
a nail or with nails; drive nails into for the 
purpose of fastening or securing: often with a 
eal adorn and an object, or with an adverb, to 
enote the result: as, to nail up a box; to nail a 
shelf to the wall; to nail down the hatches; to 
nail a joist into place; to nail it back. 


ij. lytell bynches by euery syde, on by the ch 
eeyied ts the walle. : English Gilds (h E. T. 
Take your arrows, 
And nad these monsters to the earth ! 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, iil. 1. 
2. To stud with nails. 

The rivets of your arms were nail'd with gold. Dryden. 
8. Figuratively, to pin down and hold fast; 

make secure: as, to nail a bargain. 


We had lost the boats at Gondokoro, and we were now 
nailed to the saaosia? Far another year. 
ir S. W. Baker, Heart of Africa, xxii. 
4. To secure by a prompt action; catch. ([Col- 
loq.] 
Mrs. Ogleton had already nailed the cab, a vehicle of all 
others the best adapted for a snug flirtation. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 25. 


5. To make certain; attest; confirm; clinch. 


ney, on 
), p. $27. 


An’ nad 't wi’ Scripture. 
Burns, Death and Doctor Hornbook. 


6. To trip up; detect and expose, as in an error. 
[Colloq 


When they came to talk of places in town, you saw at 
once how I nailed them. Goldsmith, Vicar, 


7+. To spike (a cannon).—8. Naut., to spoil; 
frustrate the parpeee of; make unlucky: as, to 
nail the trip (that is, spoil the voyage).—To nail 
to the counter, to put (a counterfeit coin) out of circula- 
tion by fastening it with a nail to the counter of a shop; 
hence, figuratively, to expose as false and thus render in- 


nocuous: as, to nail a lie to the counter. [Collogq.] 


nail-rod (nal 
" nail-selector (nal’sé-lek’tor), n. 


nail-tailed (nal’tald), a. 
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~A few familiar facts . . . have been suffered to cur- 
rent so long that it is time they should be natled to the 
counter, O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 67. 


nail-bone (nal’bén),. 1. The lacrymal bone, 
or 08 unguis: so called from its size and sha 
in man, in which respects it resembles a thum 
nail. See lacrymal, n., and cut under skull.— 2. 
a terminal phalanx of a digit which bears a 
nail. 
nailbourne (nal’birn),”. [Formerly also nayl- 
borne; < nail (%) + bourn], burn2.] An inter- 
mittent spring in the Cretaceous, and espe- 
cially in the Lower Greensand; a channel 
filled at a time of excessive rainfall, when the 
lane of saturation of the chalk rises to a higher 
evel than usual. The running of one of these bourns 
was formerly considered “a token of derthe, or of pesty- 
lence, or of grete batayle.” Also called simply bourn and 
bourne both in Kent and Surrey; bourn and winter- 
bourn in Hants and further w The term lecant is also 


ire in Hampshire and Weet Sussex, and gipey in York- 
re, 


nail-brush (nal’brush), ~. A small brush for 
cleaning the finger-nails. 

nailer (na’lér),. (<nail+-erl.] 1. One who 
nails.— 2. One whose occupation is the mak- 
ing of nails; also, one who sells nails. 


As natlers and locksmiths their fame has spread even to 
the European markets. t, Sybil, ili. 4. 


naileress (na’lér-es), n. [< nailer + -ess.] A 
female nail-maker. Hugh Mil- 
ler. [Rare.] 

nailery (na’lér-i), ».; pl. nailer- 
tes (-iz). [< nail + -ery.] An 
establishment where nails are 
made. 

Near the bridge is a large almshouse 


and a vast : 
ennant. (Latham.) 


nail-extractor (n4al’eks-trak’- 
tor), ». An implement in 
which are combined nipping- 
claws for grasping the head of 
& nail and a fulcrum and lever 
for drawing it from its socket. 

nail-fiddle (nal’fid’1), ». A 
German musical instrument, 
invented in 1750, consisting of 
a uated series of metallic 
rods, which were sounded by 
means of a bow. 

nail-file (nal’ fil), ». A small 
flat single-cut file for trimming 
the finger-nails. 1t forms part of 
the ture of a dressing-case, or is 


cut on the blade of a penknife or nail- 
scissors. 


nail-head (naél’hed),». 1. The 
head of a nail.— 2. In arch., a 
medieval ornament. See nail- 
headed.— Nail-head spar, a vari- 


ety of calcite, s0 named in allusion to 
the shape of the crystals. 

nail-headed (nal’hed’ed), a. 1. Shaped so as 
to resemble the head of a nail.— 2. Ornament- 
ed with round spots whether in relief or in col- 
or, as textile fabrics.—Nail-headed characters. 
Same as arrow-headed characters 
which see, under arrovw- 

headed 


Iding, in ‘a 


Nail-extractor. 

a, mandi: ram e, 
antagoniz evers 
with Minchers, ¢ and 
@. e, acting as a ful- 
crum, rests upon the 

ard or floor from 
which the nail is to 
be extracted. The 
clinchers, ¢ and 
engage the nail, 
the movement of the 
handle as indicated 

the arrow extracts 

e nail. 


headed). 
- arch., & 
form of molding common in Ro- 
rset et architecture, so named 
from ing cut into a series of 
quadrangular p idal projections 
resembling the heads of nails. 
- e (na’ ling-ma- 
shén’), n. A machine for 
foreing or driving nails into 
lace. (a) In carp., a feeding- 
be for the nails, connected with a 
lunger or reciprocating hammer. 


b) In shoemaking, a power-machine s 

closely allied to the shoe-pegger, Fe sis se aera, 
used to drive small metallic nails or Venice. 

brads into the soles of shoes. 


= e (nal’ma-shén’), x. A power- 
mene for making nails, spikes, brads, or 
tacks. : 


nail-maker (nal’ma’kér), n. One who makes 


nails; a nailer; a person engaged in any capa- 
city in the manufacture of nails. 


nail-plate (nal’plat), ». A plate of metal roll- 


ed to the proper thickness for cutting into nails. 
rod),”. A strip split or cut from 
an iron plate to be made into wrought nails. 
machine, 
or an attachment to a nail-machine, for auto- 
matically throwing out headless or otherwise 
ill-formed nails and slivers. 
Having a horny ex- 
crescence on the end of the tail: as, the nail- 
tailed kangaroo, Macropus ungutfer. 


naively 


nailwort (nal’wért), n. 1+. A plant, Draba 
verna; also, Sazifraga tridactylites. Gerard.— 
2. A plant of the genus Paronychia. 

nain (nan), a. ([Sc.,< mine ain, misdivided as 
my nain: see ain, ownl.] Own.— His nain, his 


nainsell (nan‘sel), n. ([< mine atnsel, misdi- 
vided as my nainsell: see ainsel, ownsclf. See 
nain.] Own self. [Highland Scotch.] 


Her [his] natneell didna mak ta road — an shentlemans 
likit grand roads, she suld hae pided at Glasco. 


Scott, Rob Roy, xxx. 
nainsook (nan’suk),. ([< Hind. nainsukh, In- 
dian muslin; cf. naint, sprigged muslin.} A 
kind of muslin similar to jaconet, but thicker, 
originally made in Bengal. It is made both 
plain and striped, the stripe running the length 
of the stuff. 
nainzook, 7. Same as naingook. 
Nals (na’is),”. [NL., < L. Nais, < Gr. Naic, var. 
of Na:dc, L. Naias, a water-nymph: see Naiad. | 
1. The leading genus of Naidida, having the 


Nais proboscidea, tauch enlarged. 


prostomium elongated into a proboscis, the dor- 
sal parapodia simply filamentous, and the ven- 
tral hamulate. N. proboscidea is an example. 
Also called Stylaria.— 2. [l.c.] A worm of this 
genus. 

naissant (na’sant), a. [« F. naissant, < L. na- 
scen(t-)s, being born, nascent: 
see nascent.] Nascent; newly 
born or about to be born or 
brought forth; specifically, in 
her., rising or coming forth: said 
of a beast which is represented 
as emerging from the middle of 
an ordinary as a fesse, and in this 


way differing from issuant. See Reena 
Under pressure of the Revolution, from a fesse. 


which it was expecice would give birth 

to the Empire, the German Sovereigns in 1848 had made a 
show of aa together, so to speak, for a navy which 
should defend the naissant Empire's coasts. 

Lowe, Bismarck, I. 184. 
nait}},a. [ME. nait, nayt, < Icel. es fit, fit 
for use: cf. neyta, use (see nait!, v.),< njdta (= 
AS. nedtan, etc.), use: see note*.] Fit; able. 
Of all his sones for sothe, that semely were holdyn, 

Non was 80 noble, ne of nast strenght, 
As Ector, the eldist, & aire to hym ede 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8878. 


nait}t, v. «. [ME. naiten, nayten, < Icel. neyta, 
use, make use of, < njdta, use: seenait!, a.] To 
use; employ. 
The burd bowet from the bede, broght hym in haste 
An ymage full nobill, that he natte shulde. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 776 
nait?+,v.¢. [ME. naiten, nayten, < Icel. neita (= 
Dan. negte), deny, < nei, nay: see nay. Cf. nite, 
and nay, v.)] To deny; disclaim. 


He shal nat nayte ne denye his synne. “i 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, 


naithlesst, adv. A form of natheless. 
naitlyt (nat’li), adv. ([(ME.,< naitl, a., + -ly2.] 
Fully; completely. 
All his nauy ful] nobill naytly were lost, 
And refte fro the rynke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. §.), 1. 18112. 
naive (ni-év’), a. ([<F. naive, fem. of naif (ef. 
naif), < L. nativus, native, rustic, simple: see 
native.] 1. Simple; unsophisticated; ingenu- 
ous; artless. 

Little Lilly . . . would listen to his conversation and 
remarks, which were almost as naive and unsophisticated 
as her own. Marryat, Snarleyyow. 
2. In pret, unreflective; uncritical. Naive 
thought {s characterized by making deductions from prop- 


ositions never consciously asserted. =§Syn. 1. , In 
etc. See candid 


- ° : ° 
naively (ni-6v’li), adv. In a naive manner; 
with native or unaffected simplicity. 


She divided the fish into three | agen ... helped G 
to the head, me to the middle, and, making the rest muc 
the largest part, took it herself, and cried, very natively, 


I'll be content with my own tail. 
Pope, Letter to Several Ladies. 


naiveté 


naliveté (ni-év-ta’), ». (F., < LL. nativita(t-)s, 
nativeness: see nativity, naif, naire.] Native 
simplicity; a natural unreserved expression of 
sentiments and thoughts without regard to con- 
ventional rules, and without weighing the con- 
struction which may be put upon the language 
or conduct. 

Mrs. M‘Catchley was amused and pleased with his fresh- 


ness and naiveté, so unlike anything she had ever heard 
or seen. Bulwer, My Novel, v. 8. 
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Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. — 
Look in upon me then, and speak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 258. 


Man were ignoble, when thus arm'd, to show 


Unequal Force against a naked Foe. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


6. Bare; unprovided; unfurnished; destitute. 


Iam a poor man, naked, 
Yet something for remembrance; four a-piece, gentlemen. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 5. 


sion, leaving), < niman (pret. nam), take: see 
nimi.) In old law, distraint; distress. 


The practice of Distress— of taking nams, a word pre- 
served in the once famous law term withernam — is attest- 
ed by records considerably older than the Conquest. 

Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 262. 


To take nams,tomakea levy on another's movable goods ; 
distrain. 


In the ordinance of Canute that no man {s to take nama 
unless he has demanded right three times in the hundred. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 270. 


naivety (nii-6v’ti), n. [< naire + -ty.] Same 


What strength can he to your designs oppose, 
as naireté, 


Naked of friends, and round beset with foes? nam*}+, A Middle English contraction of ne am, 


Naja (na’jii), ». [NIL., also Naia, Naga, ¢ Hind. Dryden, Absalum and Achitophel, £280. am not. Chaucer. 
nig, asnake.) A genus of very venomous ser- Sea-beaten rocks and naked shores namable, nameable (na’ma-bl), a. [< namel 
pents, of the family Elapida or made the type Could yield them no retreat. + -able.] Capable of being named. 


of a family Najide, having the skin of the neck 
distensible into a kind of hood, the anal seute 
entire, the urosteges two-rowed, and no post- 
penciat plates; the cobras. The common cobra of 


ndia is N. trimidians; the aspof Africa is N. haje. See 
cuts under asp2 and cobra-de-capello. 


Najidag (naj/i-dé), 2. pl. [NL.,< Naja + -idw.] 
A family of very venomous serpents, of the order 
Ophidia, typified by the genus Naja; the cobras. 
nakket (nak), v. t [ME. naken, ¢ AS. nacian, 
also be-nacian (rare), make naked: see naked. } 
To make naked. [Rare.] 
O nyce men, why nake ye yowre backes? 
Chaucer, Boethius, iv. meter 7. 
Come, be ready, nake your swords, 
Think of your wrongs! 

Tourneur, Revenger's Tragedy, v. 
naked (na’ked), a. [< ME. naked, ¢ AS. nacod, 
naced, naked (> neced, nakedness), = OF ries. 
nakad, naked = D. naakt = MLG. naket, nakent, 
nakendich = LG. naked, nakd = OHG. nacchut, 
nahhut, nachot, MHG. nacket, nackent, G. nackt, 
nackend (dial. also nackig, nachtig) = Icel. nok- 
vidhr, later naktr = Goth. nakwaths = Ir. nochd 
= W. noeth = L. niidus (for *nordus, *noqvidus ?) 
QO It. Sp. Pg. nudo = F. nu = E. nude), also with 
diff. term. OF ries. naken = Icel. nakinn = Sw. 
naken = Dan. nogen = Skt. nagna, naked; these 
being appar. orig. pp. forms in -ed2 and -en1 re- 
spectively; but no verb appears in the earliest 
records (the verb nake being a back formation, 
of later origin); also, akin to OBulg. nagi = Serv. 
nag = Bohem. nahy = Pol. nagi = Russ. nagoi = 
Lith. noqas = Lett. noks, naked; root unknown. ] 
1. Unclothed; without clothing or covering; 
bare; nude: as, a 2iked body or limb. The word 
is sometimes used in the English Bible and in other trans- 
lations in the sense of scantily clad — that is, having no- 


thing on but a short tunic or shirt-like undergarment, with- 
out the long sheet-like mantle or outer garment. 


There we wesshe vs and bayned vs al! nakyd in the wa- 
ter of Iurdan, trustynge to be therby wesshen and made 
clene from all our synnes. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 42. 

And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them naked. 

Mark xiv. 52. 


2. Without covering; especially, without the 
usual or customary covering; exposed; bare: 
as, a naked sword. 


The Ban and the kynge Bohors com on with swerdes 
naked in her handes, all blody, and chaced and slough all 
that thei myght a-reche before hem. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 409. 


In his hand 
He shakes a naked lance of purest steel, 
With sleeves turn’d uP. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ili. 2. 


Specifically —(a) In bot., noting flowers without a calyx, 
ovules or seeds not ina closed ovary (gymnosperms), stems 
without leaves, and parts destitute of hairs. (6) In Zovl., 
noting mollusks when the body is not defended by a calca- 
reous shell. (c) In entom., without hairs, bristles, scales, 
or other covering on the surface. 

3. Open to view. (a) Not inclosed: as, a naked fire. 
(0) Figuratively, not concealed; manifest; plain; evident; 
undisguised : as, the naked truth. 


All things are naked and opened unto the se of him 
with whom we have to do. eb, iv. 13. 


“Robin,” said he, “ I'll now tell thee 
The very naked truth.” 
The kings Disyuise (Child’s Ballads, V. 380). 
The system of their [the ancients’) public services, both 
martial and civil, was arranged on the most naked and 
manageable principles, De Quincey, Rhetoric. 


4. Mere; bare; simple. 


naked-lady (na’ked-la’di), n. 


nakedly (na’ked-li), adv. 


nakedness (na’ked-nes), n. 


naker}} (na’kér), n. 


naker~t, ». 
nakerint, a. 


Cowper, Bird’s Nest. 


7. In music, noting the harmonie interval of a 
fifth or fourth, when taken alone.—8. In lav, 
unsupported by authority or consideration: as, 
a naked overdratt; a naked promise.— Naked 
barley, a variety of Hordewm rulgare, sometimes called H. 
coeleste, superior for peeled barley, inferior for brewing.— 
Naked beard-grass. Sec beard-yrax.— Naked t, A 
bed in which one lies naked: from the old custom (still 
common in Ireland and Italy, and nearly universal in 
China and Japan) of wearing no night-linen in bed. 


When in my naked bed my limbes were laid. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 611. 


And much desire of sleepe withall procured, 
As straight he gat him to his naked bed. 
Sir J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto, xvii. 75. (Nares.) 


Naked bee, any bee of the genus Nomada.— Naked 
broom-rape, a plant of the genus Aphylion. See Oro- 
banchacee.— Naked bullet. See bullet.— Naked eg 
in entom., eggs which are unprotected and are droppe: 
loosely in the substance which is to furnish food to the 
larve.— Naked flooring, in carp. Sce jlocring.— Naked 
mollusk, a nudibranch. See Nudibranchiata.— Naked 
pups# which are not surrounded by a cocoon.— 
serpents, the cecilians, a group of worm-like am- 
phibians technically called Gopnnophiona or Ophiomorpha. 
— Stark naked, entirely naked. 
Truth . . . goes (when she goes best) stark naked ; but 
falshood has ever a cloake for the raine. 
Dekker, Gull’s Horne-Booke, p. 68. 


The naked eve, the eye unassisted by any instrument, 


such as spectacles, a magnifying-glass, telescope, or micro- 
scope. =Sym 1, Uncovered, undressed.— 6, Unprotected, 
unsheltered, unguarded, 


naked-eyed (na’ked-id), a. Having the sense- 


organs uncovered, asa jelly-fish; gymnophthal- 
matous: the opposite of hidden-eyed: as, the 
naked-eyed medusans. 
The meadow- 
saffron, Colchicum autumnale: from the fact 
that the flower appears without any leaf. 
[< ME. nakedliche ; 
< naked + -ly2.]_ Ina naked manner; barely; 
without covering; absolutely; exposedly. 

You see the loueI beare you doth cause me thus nakedly 


to forget myselfe. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 210. 


How have you borne yourself! how nakedly 

Laid your soul open, and your ignorance, 

To be a sport to all! Fletcher, Mad Lover, {. 1. 
[< ME. nakednesse, 
< AS. necednes, < nacod, naced, neced, naked: 
see naked and -ness.] The state or condition of 
being naked; nudity; bareness; defenseless- 
ness; undisguisedness. 


nakedwood (na’ked-wiid), x. One of two trees, 


Colubrina reclinata and Eugenia dichotoma, 
which occur from the West Indies to Florida. 


nakent(na’ken),v.¢t. [< nake + -en1.] Tomake 


naked. 
[< ME. naker, ¢ OF. nacre, 
nacar, nacaire, nakaire, naquaire, ete., = Pr. ne- 
cart = It. naccaro, nacchera, « ML. nacara, ¢ Ar. 
nakir, nakir (> Pers. nakara), a kettledrum, ¢ 
nakir, hollowed out: see nacre.) A kind of 
drum; a kettledrum. 
Pypes, trompes, nakeres, clariounes. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1653. 
A flourish of Norman trumpets... mingled with the 
deep and hollow clang of the nakers. Scott, Ivanhoe, xxix. 
An obsolete form of nacre. 
([ME., < naker] + -in1.] Of or 
pertaining to nakers or kettledrums. 


Ay the nakeryn noyse, notes of pipes 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), fi. 1413. 


namby-pamby (nam’bi-pam’bi), n. and a. 


namby-pamby (nam’bi-pam’bi), v. ¢. 


namation (na-ma’shon), ». (< ML. namare, dis- 


train, < namium, seizure, distraint: see nam2.] 
In law, the act of distraining or taking a dis- 
tress. 

[A 


varied dim. reduplication of Ambrose, in allusion 
to Ambrose Philips (died 1749), a sentimental 
oet whose style was ridiculed by Carey and 
ope: see quotations.] I, n. Silly verse; weak- 
ly sentimental writing or talk. 


Namby-Pamby, or a Panegyric on the New Versification. 
Carey, Poems on Several Occasions (1729), p. 55. 


And Namby-Pamby be preferred for wit. 
Pope, Dunciad, lil. 322. 
(This line appears in various editions belonging to 1729. In 


later editions it reads: ‘Lo! Ambrose Philips is preferr’d 
for wit.” ] 


Anotherof Addison’sfavourite companions was Ambrose 
Philips, a good Whig and a middling t, who had the 
honour of bringing into fashion a species of composition 
which has been called, after his name, Namby Pamby. 
Macaulay, Addison. 


II. a. Weakly sentimental; affectedly nice; 
insipid; vapid: as, namby-pamby rimes. 
[< nam- 
by-pamby, n.] To treat sentimentally; coddle. 
A lady of quality . . . sends me Irish cheese and Iceland 


moss for my breakfast, and her waiting gentlewoman to 
naimby-pamby me. Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, xvi. 


name! (nam),2. [<« ME. name, nome,< AS. nama, 


noma = OS. namo = OF ries. nema, nama, noma 
= MD. naem, D. naam = MLG. name, LG. name 
= OHG. namo, MHG. name, nam, G. name, na- 
men =Ieel. nafn (for *namn) = Sw. namn = Dan. 
natn = Goth. namo = L. némen, for *gnomen 
(as in agnomen, cognomen) (> It. Pg. nome = Sp. 
nombre = F. nom, OF. non, nun, noun, > E. aay 
= Gr. dvoya, évupa, oitvoya (ovopat-) (for *6yvojea, 
*6yvonav-?) = Skt. naman (for *jnadman ft) = Pers. 
nam (> Hind. nam), name; appar. lit. ‘that by 
which a thing is known,’ from the root *qno, 
Teut. *kna, Gr. ytyvookerv, L. noscere, *gnoscere 
= AS. cndwan, E. know (see know!), but this 
view ignores Pacnene difficulties in the rela- 
tions of the above forms, and fails to explain 
the appar. cognate Ir. ainm, W. enw, and 
OBulg. ime* = Serv. ime = Bohem. jme, jmeno 
= Pol.imie = Russ.imya = OPruss. emnes, name. 
It seems probable that all the words cited are 
actually related, and that the appar. irregulari- 
ties are due to interference or conformation. 
From the L. form are ult. E. nominal, nominate, 
ete., cognomen, ete., noun, pronoun, renotcn, etc., 
with the technical nome3, nomen, agnomen, no- 
mial, binomial, ete.; fromthe Gr. are ult. E. syno- 
nym, paronym, patronymic, metronymtc, ete., 
onym, mononym, polyonymous, ete. From the E. 
noun are name, v., neven.] 1. A word by which 
a person or thing is denoted; the word or words 
by which an individual person or thing, or a 
class of persons or things, is designated, and 
distinguished from others; appellation; de- 
nomination; designation. In most communities of 
European civilization at the present day the name a per- 
son bears is double — consisting of the famfly name or sur- 
name and the Christian or distinctively personal name, 
which latter ordinarily precedes the surname, but in some 
countries stands last. Either of these name-elements may 
and (the personal name especially) often does consist of 
two or more names as component parts. An ancient Ro- 
manu of historical times had necessarily two names, one 
distinguishing his family or gens, the nomen, or nomen gen- 
tilicium, and the other, the prenomen, distinguishing the 


Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness at the nakeryt (na’ker-i), ». Same as nakerl, individual: as, Caius Marius — that is, Caius of the gens of 


hands of men save onl ked belief. . : i the Marii. Every Roman citizen belonged also to a familia, 
nse ering ene ey oe Eccles. Potity. nakket, n. A Middle English form of neck. a branch or subdivision of his gens, and hence had or might 
nalet, 7. [In the phrase at the nale, atte nale, have a third name, or cognomen, referring to the familia. 


Moat famous States, though now they retaine little more 
then a naked nanie. 


Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 242. 
Much more, if first I floated free, 
A8 naked essence must I be 
Incompetent of memory. 
Tennyson, The Two Voices, 
5. Having no means of defense or protection 
against an enemy’s attack, or against other in- 
jury; unarmed; exposed; defenseless. 


properly at then ale, at the ale-house: see ale.] 
An ale-house. See ale, 4. 
Make him grete feestes atte nale. 
Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 49. 
nallt (nal), n. See narel. 
nam!t, 


This cognomen was always borne by men of patrician es- 
tate; andin the case of men of distinction a fourth name or 
epithet (cognomen secundum, or agnomen) was sometimes 
added, in reference to some notable achievement of the 
individual: thus, Luctus Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus was 
Lucius, of the Scipio branch of the Cornelian gens, who 
had won personal distinction in Asia, Women as a rule 
bore only the feminine form of the nomen of their gens: as, 
Cornelia, Tullia, But sometimes, especially at a compara- 
tively late date, they received also an individual preno- 
men, which was the feminine form of the prenomen of 


Preterit of nim, 

nam?t, 7. [ME., also name, ¢ AS. ndm, naam 
(> ML. namium), a seizure, distraint (= Icel. 
nam = OHG, nama, a taking, seizure, apprehen- 


name 


the husband, or, still later, was given to them, as in the 
case of boys, in infancy. 
Ye Aldirman schal clepene vpe ij. men be name. 
lish Gilde (E. E. T. 3.), p. 276. 


But, gode sir, neuenes me thi name? York Piays, p. 474. 


If I may be so fortunate tu deserve 
The nasne of friend from you, I have enough. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 


By the Tyranny of Tarquinius Superbus (the last Ro- 
man King) the very Name of King became hateful to the 
People. Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi., note. 


There is a fault which, though common, wants a name, 
It is the very contrary to procrastination. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 374. 


2. Figuratively, an individual as represented 
by his name; a person as existing in the mem- 
ory or thoughts of others. 


Neither is there salvation fn any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved. Acts iv. 12. 


3. That which is commonly said of a person; 
reputation; character: as, a good name; a bad 
name; a name for benevolence. 


A good name many folde ys more worthe then golde. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 


I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead. Rev. fii. 1. 


4. Renown; fame; honor; eminence; distinc- 
tion. 
Than this son of chosdroas 
In his hert euill angerd was 
That this cristen king had name 
More than he or his sire at hame. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 124. 


What men of name resort to him? 
Shak., Rich. III., iv. 6, & 


Why mount the pillory of a book, 
Or barter comfort for a name? 
Whittier, To J. T. F. 


5. The mere word by which anything is called, 
as distinguished from the thing itself; appear- 
ance only, not reality: as, a friend in name, a 
rival in reality. 


Religion becomes but a meer name, and righteousness 
but an art to live by. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ii. 


And what is friendship but a name! 
Goldsmith, The Hermit. 


6. Persons bearing a particular name or patro- 
nymic; a family; a connection. 


The able and experienced ministers of the republic, 
mortal enemies of his name, came every day to pay ele 
feigned civilities. otley. 


7. A person or thing to be remembered. 


I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 
A name for ever ! Tennyson, Fair Women. 


8t. In gram., a noun.—9. Right, ownership, 
or legal possession, as represented by one’s 
name: as, to hold property in one’s own name, 


or in the name of another. In this use the word 
usually implies that where there is a recorded title it 
stands in the name referred to, but not necessarily that 
alert fe any — of title — A handle to one’s name. 
See the adjectives: — By the name of, called; known as: 
as,a man by the name of Strong: familiar as a legend on 
heraldic bearings. 


A Wyvern part-per-pale addressed 
Upon a helmet barred; below 
e scroll reads “ By the name of Howe.” 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Prelude. 


Generic name. See generic.—Given name. Same as 
Christian name.—In the name of, or in (such a one’s) 
name. (a) In behalf of; on the part of ; by the authority 
of: used often in invocation, adjuration, or the like: as. it 
was done in the name of the people; tn the name of com- 
mon sense, what do you mean? in God's name, spare us. 


You are to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 
hak., Much Ado, iii. 3. 27. 


A letter has been sent to these volunteers [sixty-eight 
English astronomers], inviting them, tn the name of the 
American expeditionary parties, to accept this much-need- 
ed assistance [that is, to sail with those inviting them]. 

R. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 103. 


(6) In the capacity or character of. 


He that receiveth a prophet tn the name of a prophet 
shall receive a prophets reward; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man tn the name of a righteous man shall re- 
ceive a righteous man's reward. Mat. x. 41. 


Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple of Ford's 
knaves ... were called forth ... to carry me in the 
name of foul clothes to Datchet-lane. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 101. 


Maiden name. See matden.— Name of Christ, in Scrip., 
all those things we are commanded to recognize in Jesus 
and to profess of his Messianic dignity, divine authority, 
memorable sufferings ; the peculiar services and blessings 
conferred by him on man, so far as these are believed, con- 
fessed, or commended. Mat. x. 22; John 1.12; Acts v. 41.) 
Compare name of God.— Name of in Serip., all those 

ualities by which Gud makes himself known to men; the 

ivine miaiesty and perfections, so far as these are ap- 
prehended or named, as his titles, his attributes, his will 
or purpose, his authority, his honor and glory, his word, 
his grace, his wisdom, power, and goodness, his worship 
or service, or God himself. (Ps. xx. 1, Ixviil. 4, cxxiv. 8; 
John xvii. 6.)— Specific name. See epecijic.—To call 


name?’t, 2. 
nameab See na 
name-board (nim/’bord), n. 


name coutht, a. 


name-day (nim’da), n. 


nameless (nim‘les), a. 
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names. See call.— To have one’s name in the Gazette. 
See gazette.— To keep one’s name on the boards. Sce 
board.— To take a name in vain, to use a name pro- 
fanely or lightly. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God tn vain, 
Ex. xx. 7. 
Who, never naming God except for gain, 
So never took that useful name in vain, 
Tennyson, Sea-Dreams. 
=Syn. 1, Name, Appellation, Title, Designation, Denomi- 
natron, ay . Name is the simplest and most general 
word for that by which any person or thing is called: as, 
‘His name is John,” Luke i. 68. An appellation is a de- 
scriptive and therefore specific term, as Saint Louis; John’s 
appellation was the Baptist; George Washington has the 
appellation of Father of hia Country. A title is an official 
or hono appellation, as reverend, bishop, doctor, colonel, 
duke. A designation is a distinctive appellation or title, 
marking the individual, as Charles the Simple, James the 
Less. Denomination is to a class what designation is to 
an individual: as, coin of various denominations; a com- 
mon use of the word is in application to a separate or in- 
dependent Christian body or organization. Style may be 
essentially the same as appellation, but it Is now gener- 
ally limited to a name assumed or assigned for public use: 
as, the style of his most Christian Majesty ; they transacted 
mle. ange the firm etyle of Smith & Co.—4 Repute, 
credit, note. 


name! (nam),v.¢.; pret. and pp. named, ppr. nam- 


ing. [(< ME. namen, ¢ AS. genamian=OS.namon= 
OF ries. nomia, nama, from the noun: see name}, 
n. The usual verb in older use was early mod. E. 
neven, nemne, < ME, nevnen, nemnen, nemmen, < 
AS. nemnan, nemnian: see neven.] 1. To dis- 
tinguish by bestowing a particular appellation 
upon; denominate; entitle; designate by a par- 
ticular appellation or epithet. 

She named the child Ichabod. 1 Sam. iv. 21. 


But the poet names the thing becanse he sees it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other. 
Emerson, The Poet. 
2. To mention by name; pronounce or record 
the name of: as, the person named in a docu- 
ment; also, to mention in general; speak of. 
Gentill sir, cometh [come] forth, for I can not yet yow 


namen, and resceive here my doughter to be youre wif. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 319. 


Wherever I am nam'd, 
The very word shal] raise a general sadness. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ffi. 1. 


If I should begin but to name the several sorts of strange 
fish that are usually taken in many of those rivers that run 
into the sea, I might beget wonder in you, or unbelief, 
or both. I, Walton, Complete Angler, p. 197. 


Good friend, forbear! you deal in dangerous things, 
I'd never name queens, ministers, or kings. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, }. 76. 


And far and near her name was named with love 
And reverence. Bryant, Sella. 
3. To nominate; designate for any purpose by 
name; specify; prescribe. 
Thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I name unto thee. 
1 Sam. xvi. 3. 
He [a gossip] names the price for every office paid. 
ope, Satires of Donne, iv. 162. 
Mr. Radcliffe, the last Derwentwater’s brother, is actu- 
ally named to the gallows for Monday. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 68. 
4. In the British House of Commons, to men- 
tion formally by name as guilty of a breach of 
the rules or of disorderly conduct calling for 
suspension or some other disciplinary measure. 
—5. To pronounce to be; speak of as; eall. 


Celestial, whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the highest. Milton, P. L., xi. 206. 


To name a day or the day, to fix a day for anything; 
specifically, to fix the marriage-day. 


I can’t charge my memory with ever having once at- 
tempted to deceive my little woman on my own account 
since she named the day. Dickens, Bleak House, xl vii. 
=§Syn. 1. To call, term, style, dub. 

See nam2, 
le, a. See namable. 
Naut., the board 
on which the name of a ship is painted; or, in 
the absence of such a board, the place on the 
hull where the name is painted. 
[ME., also nomecuthe, nome- 
kowthe, < AS. namcuth, well known, ¢ nama, 
name, + cuth, known: see name and couth.] 
Known by name; renowned; well known. 

A! nobill kyng & nomekorcthe ! notes in your hert, 

And suffers me to say, Symple thof I be. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2630, 

The day sacred to the 
saint whose name a person bears. 


name-father (nam’fa’?Her), n. 1. An inventor 


of names. [Rare.] 


T have changed his name by virtue of my own single au- 
thority. Knowest thou not that Iam agreat name-father? 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV, 45. (Davies.) 

2. One after whom a child is named. [Scotch.] 
{< ME. nameles (= D. 
naamloos = MLG. namelos = OHG. namolos, 


namelessly (nam’‘les-li), adv. 


namelessness (nim’les-nes), 7. 


namely (nim/‘li), adv. 


name-plate (nim’ plat), n. 


namer (na’mér), n. 


name-saint (nam’sant), 7. 


namesake (nam’sak), n. 


name-son (nim’sun), n. 


naming (na’ming), n. 
nammad 
nan}, a. and pron. 


nan? (nan), 2. 


nan (nan), interj. 


MHG. namelos, G. namenlos = Sw. namnlés = 
Dan. narnids); < name + -less.) 1. Without a 
name; not distinguished by an appellation: as, 
a nameless star. 
Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 522. 
Behold a reverend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameless race. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 233. 
2. Not known to fame; obscure; ignoble; with- 
out pedigree or repute. 
To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an {nfamous 
history. Stir T. Browne, Urn-burial, v. 
Nameless and birthless villains tread on the necks of the 
brave and long-descended. Scott. 
3. That cannot or should not be named: as, 
nameless erimes.— 4. Inexpressible: indescrib- 
able; that cannot be specified or defined. 
For nothing hath begot my something grief: 


. . . ‘tis nameless woe, I wot. 
Shak., Rich. IT., fi. 2. 40. 


From a certain nameless awe with which the mad as- 
suniptions of the mummer had inspired the whole party, 
there were found none who put forth hand to seize him. 

Poe, Masque of the Red Death. 
He brought the gentle courtesies, 
The nameless grace of nee, 
Whittier, The Countess. 


5. Anonymous: as, a nameless poet; a nameless 
artist. 
The other two were somwhat greter parsonages, and 


natheles of their humilite content to be namelex. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 57. 


Nameless creek, the place where anglers catch the larg- 
est fish, the locality of which is not divulged; any or no 
place; a kind of no-man’s-land. ([Slang.] 


In a nameless 
manner. 

The state of 
being nameless or without a name; the state of 
being undistinguished. 


namelichet, nameliket, adv. Middle English 


forms of namely. 
[< ME. namely, name- 
liche, namelike (= D. namelijk = MLG. name- 
liken, nemeliken, nemelink = G. namentlich = Sw. 
namneligen = Dan. navnlig); «name + -ly2.] 14. 
Expressly; especially; in particular. 

And sitte nauht to longe 


At noon, ne at no time; and nameliche at soper. 
Piera Plowman (C), ix. 276. 
Erthe and namely woode lande best is hold 
For pastyning. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 
2. To wit; that is to say; videlicet. 


A vice near akin to cupidity, namely envy, I believe to 
be equally prevalent among the modern Egyptians, in 
common with the whole Arab race. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 398. 


The object of aversion is realised at a definite point, 


, namely when the pain ccases. 


J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 582. 
A plate bearing a 
person’s name; specifically, a plate of metal, 
as silver-plate or polished brass, upon which 
& person’s name is engraved, placed upon the 
door or the door-jamb of a residence or a place 
of business, 
<« name + -er1.] One who 
gives a name to anything, or who calls by name. 

Skilful Merlin, namer of that town [Caermarthen}. 

Drayton, Battle of Agincourt. 

The saint after 
whom one is named; a saint whose name one 
has as his baptismal name or as part of it. 
One who is named 
after or for the sake of another; hence, one 
who has the same name as another. 

I- find Charles Lillie to be the darling of your affections; 
that you have... taken no small pains to establish him 


in the world; and, at the same time, have passed by his 
name-sake at this end of the town. Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 


It was supposed that, on her death-bed, Mra. Egerton 
had recommended her impoverished nameeakes and kin- 
dred to the care of her husband. Bulwer, My Novel, ii. 5. 
One who is named 
after another; a namesake. 

I am your name-son, sure enough. 

Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, x{f. 
[< ME. naming, verbal 
n. of namel,v.] The act of giving a name to any- 
thing: as, the naming and Jesartion of shells. 
,n. Same as numud. 

A Middle English form of 
nonel, 

A familiar use of the fem. 
name Nan, var. of Ann.] A small earthen jar. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 

[By apheresis from anan.] 


Same as anan. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 


nanander 


nanander (na-nan’dér), ». [NL., ¢ L. nanus, 
a dwarf, + Gr. avyp (avdp-), male.) Same as 
micrander. 

nanandrous (na-nan’drus),a. [As nanander + 
-ous.) Having short or dwarf male plants, as 
alge of the order Qedogoniacea. Compare ma- 
crandrous. 

nan-boyt (nan’boi), n. ([< Nan, a fem. name 
(see naun?), + boy.) An effeminate man; a 
**Miss Naney.”’ 

The gittarn and the lute, the pipe and the flute, 
Are the new alamode for the nan-boys, 
Merrie Drollerie, p.12. (Davies.) 

nancy (nan’si), 7.; pl. nancies (-8iz). [A famil- 
jar use of the fem. name Nancy, a dim. of Nan, 
a var. of Ann. Cf. nan2.] A small lobster. 
Hallieell. (Prov. Eng.] 

nancy-pretty (nan‘si-prit’i), n. [A corruption 
of none-so-pretty.] A plant, Sarifraga umbrosa. 

Nandidsz (nan‘di-dé), x. pl. [NL., « Nandus 
+ -ida.) A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Nandus, having different 
limits. (a) In Giinther’s system, a family of Acanthop- 
terycnt perciformes with perfect ventrals. no bony stay for 


the preoperculuin, and interrupted lateral line, (6) In 
later systema, restricted to the Nandina. 


nandin (nan‘’din),#. [Jap.] The sacred bam- 
boo, Naudina domestica. 

Nandina! (nan-di’na), ». pl. [NL., < Nandus + 
-ina2,] In Giinther’s classification, the second 
group of Nandida, having no pseudobranchie, 
five ventral rays, and palatine and vomerine 
teeth. It includes sundry East Indian fresh- 
water fishes. 

Nandina? (nan-di‘nii), n. [NL. (Thunberg, 
1781),< nandin + -inal.] A genus of plants of 
the order Berberidew and the tribe Berberee, 
characterized by its numerous sepals and pet- 


als. It consists of a single species, N. domestica, a tree- 
like shrub with much-divided leaves and ample panicles 
of small white flowers; it is the sacred bamboo of China 
See sacred bamboo, under bamboo. 

[< Nandus + 


nandine! (nan‘din), a. and n. 
-ine2.] JT, a. Of or pertaining to the Nandina. 
IT, ». A fish of the group Nandina. 
nandine? (nan‘din), ». [« Nandinia.] A quad- 
ruped of the genus Nandinia, N. binotata, a 


handsome kind of paradoxure having a double 
row of spots along the sides, inhabiting Guinea. 
Nandinia (nan-din’i-ii), m. [NL., from a native 
name.} A genus of viverrine quadrupeds of 
the family Viverride and the subfamily Para- 
doxurine; the nandines. J. EF. Gray, 1864. 
nandu (nan‘dé), ». [S. Amer.] The South 
American ostrich, Rhea americana, and other 
gpecies of that genus. Also spelled nandoo. 
Nandus (nan’dus),. (NL.] The typical ge- 


Nundus marmoratus. 


nus of fishes of the family Nandide, including a 
few East Indian species. 
A dialectal (Seotch) 


nane (nan), a. and pron, 
form of none}, 

nanest, adv. A Middle English form of nonce, 

nanga (nang’gii),m. [African.] A small harp 
having but three or four strings, used by the 
negroes of Africa; a negro harp. 

nanism (na’nizm), n. [= F. nanisme; as ¢ L. 
nanus (OF. nain),< Gr. vavog, also vavvoc, a dwarf, 
+ -ism.] Aberration from normal form by de- 
crease in size; the character or quality of being 
dwarfed or pygmy; dwarfishness: opposed to 
gigantism. 

nanization (nii-ni-za’shon), n. [« L. nants, 
< Gr. vavoc, a dwarf, + -ize + -ation.] The arti- 
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ficial dwarfing or production of nanism in trees, 
especially as practised by the Japanese. 

Prof. Rein can be poetical without ceasing to be practi- 
cal as well. He is, perhaps, a little hard on the Japanese 


love of dwarfing, or Nanezation, 
The Academy, No. 888, p. 818. 


nankeen, nankin (nan-ken’), n. [« Chinese 
Nanking, lit. ‘southern capital,’ a city of China 
now known as Kiang Ning fi, the capital of 
the province of Kiang-su and formerly the resi- 
dence of the court, where the fabric was ori- 
ginally manufactured.] 1. A sort of cotton 
cloth, usually of a yellow color, made at Nan- 
king in China. The peculiar color of these fabrics is 
natural to the cotton (Gossypitum herbaceum, var. reliyto- 
sui) of which they are made. Nankeen is now imitated 


in most other countries where cotton goods are woven. 
See cotton-plant and kino!, 


His nether garment was of yellow nankeen, closely fitted 
to the shape, and tied at his . . . knees by large knots of 
white ribbon. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, L 
2. pl. Trousers or breeches made of this ma- 
terial. 

Some sudden prick too sharp for humanity — especially 


humanity in nankeens — to endure without kicking. 
Bulwer, My Novel, {. 2. 


Nankeen color, in dyeing, the shade of buff obtained 


from iron salts, : 
nanmu (nan’m6), n. ([Chin.] A Chinese tree, 


Persea Nanmu, Its wood is highly esteemed in China 
for house-carpentry, coftins, etc., on account of its durabil- 
ity and fragrance, and is exported to some extent, 


nanninose, nannynose (nan’i-nos), 2. 
as maninose. 

nanny! (nan’i),.; pl. nannies (-iz). [Short for 
nanny-goat.) A nanny-goat. 

nanny? (nan’i), 7.5 pl. nannies (-iz). (Origin 
obseure.}] Incoal-mining, a natural joint, crack, 
or slip in the coal-measures: nearly the same 
as cleat3, Gresley. [Yorkshire Eng] 

nanny- ay en eer) n. The s eepberry, 
Viburnum Lentago. 

nanny-goat (nan’i-got), n. [< Nanny, dim. of 
Nan, afem. name (see nan2), + goat. Cf. billy- 
goat.] A female goat. 

nanoid (na’noid), a. [< Gr. vavoc, a dwarf, + 
eldog, form.}] Dwarfish. 

nanomelus (né-nom’e-lns),n. [NL.,< Gr. vavoc, 
a dwarf, + pésoc, alimb.] In teratol., a mon- 
ster with a dwarfed limb. 

nanosaur (na’no-saér), ”. A small dinosaur of 
the genus Nanosaurus. 

Nanosaurus (né-no-sa’rus), ». [NL., < Gr. va- 
voc, a dwarf, + cavpoc, & lizard.] A genus of 
small dinosaurs, founded by Marsh in 1877. 

nanosomia (ni-no-80’mi-i), ». [NL., < Gr. va- 
voc, a dwarf, + caua, body.) A dwarfing or 
dwarfed state of the body; nanism; microso- 
Inia. 

nanpie (nan’pi), ». [« Nan, a fem. name (see 
nan2), + pie2. Cf.magpie.] Themagpie. Hal- 
liwell, (Prov. Eng. ] 

Nantest (nan’téz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of L. nans 
(nant-), ppr. of nare, swim.] In zool., in Lin- 
nzeus’s system of classification, the third order 
of the third class, Amphibia, including the Chon- 
dropterygii of Artedi, or the sharks, rays, chi- 
meeras, and marsipobranchs, and some true 
fishes erroneously considered to be related to 
them. See Amphibia, 2 (a). 

nantokite, nantoquite (nan’té-kit),n. [<Nan- 
toko (see def.) + -ite2.] A chlorid of copper 
oecurring in white granular masses having an 
adamantine luster, found at Nantoko in Chili. 

naos (na’os), 2. (<Gr. vadc, Ionic vydc, Attic veae, 
ZEolice vatoc, a temple, a sanctuary, lit. a dwell- 
ing, < vaiecv, dwell, inhabit.] 1. In archeol., 
a temple, as distinguished from hieron, a shrine 
(chapel) or sanctuary (in this latter sense not 
necessarily implying the presence of any edi- 
fice).—2. In arch., the inclosed chamber or 
cella of an ancient temple, where were placed 
the statue and a ceremonial altar of the di- 
vinity. It is sometimes restricted to an innermost sanc- 
tuary of the cella, which, however, when present. is more 
property called sekos oradytum. The open vestibule com- 
monly placed before the naos was called the pronaos, and 
the corresponding vestibule frequently added at the rear 


was termed the opisthodomos, or, by some modern writers, 
the epinaos. See cut under pronaos. 


A passage round the nanos was introduced, giving acceas 
to the chambers, which added 10 cubits to its dimensions 
every way, making it 100 cubits by 60. 

J. Feryuason, Hist. Arch., I. 215, 

nap! (nap), v. 7.; pret. and pp. mapped, ppr. 
napping. (CME. nappen, ¢ AS. hnappian, hnap- 
pian (ef., with added formative, OHG. hnaffezen, 
naffizan, MHG., nafzen), slumber, doze; cf. hnip- 
ian, bend, bow the head, also aipian (in pret. 
pl. nipeden), nod, slumber; Icel. hnipa, droop, 


Same 


nape 
hnipna = Goth. ga-nipnan, droop, despond. The 
Cuban negro napinapi, nap, sleep, is perhaps 
from E.] To have a short sleep; be drowsy. 
Tho cam Sleuthe al by-slobered with two slymed eyen. 


‘‘Ich most sitte to be shryuen,” quath he, “or elles shal 
ich nappe.” Piers Plowman (C), viii. 2. 
To catch or take one napping. (a) To come upon one 
when he is unprepared ; tek at a disadvantage. 
Nay, I have ta’en you napping, gentle love. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 46. 
I took thee napping, unprepared. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iff. 821. 
(b) To detect in the very act: hence the phrase in the 
quotation. 
Hand Napping — that is, when the criminal was taken 
in the very act (of stealing cloth}. 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, ITI. 143. (Davies.) 
nap! (nap), n. ([< nap1,v.] A short sleep. 
After dinner, . . . we all lay down, the day being won- 
derful hot, to sleep, and each of us took a good nap, and 
then rose. Pepys, Diary, IIT. 189. 
nap (nap), ».. [Var. of nop, < ME. noppe (the 
AS. *hnoppa, in Somner, is not authenticated) 
= MD. ly D. nop (> OF. nope, noppe, F, dial. 
nope) = MLG. noppe, LG. nobbe, nubbe (ef. G. 
noppe) = Dan. noppe, nap of cloth: usually ex- 
a as orig. knop or knob, but the forms cited 
orbid this identification.) 1. The woolly or 
villous substance on the surface of cloth, felt, 


orother fabric. It is of many varieties, as the uniform 
short pile of velvet, the knotted pile of frieze and other 
heavy water-proof cloths, etc. Compare pile. 


Jack Cade, the clothier, means to dress the common- 
wealth ... and set a new nap upon it. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iv. 2 7. 


Ay, in a threadbare suit; when men come there 
They must have high nee and go from thence bare. 
hapman, Bussy d'Ampbois, £ 1. 
2. Some covering resembling the nap of cloth. 
The velvet nap which on his wings doth Ife. 
. Muiopotmos, L 83%. 
3. A felted cloth used in polishing glass, marble, 
ete.— 4. pl. The loops of the warp in uncut 
velvet, which, when cut, form the pile.— 5. 
Dress; form; presentation. 

A few lauriat, who, for a man that stands upon paines 
and not wit, hath performed as much as anie storie dresser 
may doo that sets a new English nap on an olde Latine 
apothegs. Nagshe, Pierce Penilesse (1592). 

nap? (nap), v. t.; pret. and pp. mapped, ppr. nap- 
ping. [< nap2,n.] To raise or put a nap on. 

nap*+ (nap), 2. [ME., also nep, < AS. hnep, 
hnepp, once irreg. hnapf, acup, bowl, = D. na 
= MLG. nap = OHG. hnapf, napf, naph, MHG. 
naph, napf, G. napf ML. hanapus, nappus, > 
It. nappo = OF. hanap, > E. hanap, and hanaper, 
hamper2, q.v.),a& cup, bow], beaker.}] A beaker. 

nap‘ (nap),”. [A simpler spelling of knap?, but 
in part perhaps ¢ Icel. hnappr, a button, bevy, 
cluster, a var. of knappr, a knob, button: see 
knap?.} A knob; a protuberance; the top of 
ahill. (Local, Eng. 

nap® (nap), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. napped, ppr. nap- 
ping. (Sw. nappa = Dan. nappe, catch, snateh 
at, seize. Prob. in part a oe peng of 
knap|: see knap1, and ef. nabl. ence, in 
comp., kidnap.] Toseize; grasp. [Prov. Eng.} 

napS (nap), v.; pret. and pp. napped, ppr. nap- 
ping. [A simpler spelling of knap1, pernaps in- 
volving also ult. AS. hne@ppan (rare), strike, See 
knap1,.) J, trans. To strike. [Prov. Eng.] 

II, éntrans. To cheat. 

Assisting the frail square die with high and low fullums, 


and other napping tricks. 
Tom Brown, Works, III. 60. (Davies.) 


nap’ (nap), 7. An abbreviated form of napo- 


leon, 2. 
Napxa (nd-pe 8), n. (NL. (Linneeus, 1753). < 
L. napus, < Gr. varatoc, of a wooded vale: sec 


Napean,) A genus of dicotyledonous plants of 
the order Malvacee and the tribe Malree, known 
by its dimcious flowers. It consists of a single spe- 
cies, N. dicica, the glade-mallow, a tall perennial with ma- 
pee leaves and abundant small white flowers, found, 

hough rare, in limestone valleys in the eastern and cen- 
tral United States. See cut on following page. 


Napean (na-pé’an), a. (< L. napaus, ¢ Gr. va- 
raioc, of a wooded vale or dell (LL. nymphe napaa 
or simply Nap@w@, nymphs of a dell), < vazy, a 
woodland vale.} Pertaining to the nymphs of 
dells and glens. Dryden. 

nap-at-noon (nap’at-nin’), n. The yellow 
goat’s-beard, Tragopogon pratensis; perhaps 
also T. porrifolius : socalled because their flow- 
ers close about midday. [Prov. Eng.] 

nape! (nap), . [< ME. nape; perhaps derived 
from or identical with nap4, with oe ref. to 
the slight protuberance on the back of the head, 
above the neck; but this is doubtful.] 1. The 
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ntine, camphene, benzol, and other similar products in Never would he 
ndustrial art, being often superior, and always much less Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
expensive. In this way it is used in the manufacture of The napless veature of humility. 


rubber goods, paints and varnishes, floor- and table-cloths; Aak., Cor., ii. 1. 250. 
also by dyers and clothing- and glove-cleaners. In its Naples yellow. See yellow. 


many applications for light and heat it is very largely tak- ‘ma 4 = Z 
ing the place both of coal and crude oil for the manufac- nap-meter (nap’mé‘tér), ». A machine de 


ture of illuminating gas and for street-lighting by naphtha- signed to test the wearing quality of cloth. It 
lamps, as well as for cooking by vapor-stoves in the use of consista of a double-flanged wheel on which a piece of 
the grade called stove-gasolene. cloth attached to it is caused to rotate against rasps under 


= a fixed pressure. The number of rotations is wh b 
naphthalene (naf’tha-lén), n. [< naphtha + Qounting-wheele and dials, and the endurance of the clot 


al(cohol) + -ene.] A benzene hydrocarbon (Cj9_ is shown by the number of rotations required to wear it 
Hg) usually prepared from coal-tar. It forms threadbare. 


white crystalline leaflets, having a peculiar odor. It is napoleon (n&-p6‘lé-on), n. [< F. napoléon, a 
used internally as an fntestinal antiseptic and as an expec- , : >. : ’ 
torant. It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol ad coin so called after N apoleon Bonaparte. ] 


ether. Naphthalene derivatives form an important group A modern Fr ench gold coin of the value of 20 
of coal-tar colors. Also naphthalin, naphthatine.-Na: - francs, or slightly less than $4; a twenty-franc 
thalene a coal-tar color used in dyeing, obtained 
from naphthylamine, belonging to the induline class. It —— iain. 
is used for producing light shades on silk. Also known INO Pa are 35 eres 
as Magdala red. 
naphthalin (naf’tha-lin), n. [< naphtha + 
al(cohol) + -in2.] Same as naphthalene. 
naphthalize (naf’tha-liz), v. ¢.; pret. and BP. 
Flowering Branch of the Mule Plant of Napaa dioica. ip poate ppr. naphthalizing. [< naphtha 
a, female flower; }, fruit; c, seed. (ef. naphthalene) + -l- + -ize.] To impregnate 


: or saturate with naphtha; enrich (an inferior 
ep pias ted ea eagr ea pene y Recrats gas) cn caver (air) by passing it through 


hal ard ee Book ( aoe naphthamein (naf-tham’é-in), n. [« naphtha 


ad + am(ine) + -e- + -in2.] A coal-tar color used piece, or piéce de vingt francs. See louis.—2. 

es sith indiynation -pettelontag Pinca vi. in dyeing, formed by oxidizing alpha-naphthyl- A French modification of tho game of euchre, 

2. The thi rt of a fish’s belly next to the ®™mine._ It is in some respects similar to aniline black, layed by not more than six persons, every one 

. In pa & 4 y and produces rays and violets, but not very fast. Also for himself. The American Hoyle. Also nap. 

head. A beheaded fish, split along the belly, called naphthalene violet. Mapolacn blue, pan te. Bee ble ots. 

abows a pair of napes. naphthol (naf’thol),. [< naphtha + -ol.] Any Napoleonic (na-po -16-on’ik), a. [< Napoleon 

nape! (nap), v. ¢.; Pr and pp. naped, ppr. nap- one of the phenols of naphthalene having the (see def.) +-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 

ing. [<napel,n.] To cut through the nape of formula Cjg9H7OH. One of the group, beta-naphthol, teristic of either of the emperors Napoleon (Na- 

Cc 


the neck. fs an anti and is used locally in skin-diseases. Also . 
ea see poleon I. (Bonaparte), born 1768 or 1769, died 
Take a pyke and nape hym and drawe hym in the bely. Called naphtholum and phthol.— Naphthol blue, a 1821, and Napoleon III., born 1808, died 1873), 


coal-tar color used in dyeing, prepared the action of 
nape, (ME, <OF. nape, nappe, F nappe,« Temine wea lineata enuaek rerencus or their dynasty 
: : . » i. ) similar to indigo, moderately fast to ut sensitive 4-p0’lé-on-izm), ». [< Napo- 
cloth, table-cloth, sheet or surface (as of water, acids —Naphthol green. See green!.—Naphthol yel- hel cae me he politica tea theory. 


: : . h low. See y 2 
eo : apy eer: a ivan ol an > 5 senna naphtholize (naf’thé-liz), v. t. To saturate or methods, ete., of the Napoleonic dynasty, or 


Reverse. 
Napoleon. (Size of the original.) 


: its traditions.— 2. Attachment to the Napole- 
apron.) A table-cloth. napht! as poe Gutinitconaa te naph- onic dynasty; Bonapartist partizanship: same 
Tho oucr nepe schallo dow bale balayve, tha + Gr. ian, wood, matter, + amine.] A %8 Bonapartism. 


To tho uttur syde be seluage brade. f ; ; 
ae Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 821. chemical base (CoH 7NHa) obtained from ni- Moritz Carriere, In his able and fascinating book on 


nape-crest (nép’krest), n. A bird of the Afri- tronaphthalene by reducing it with iron-filings i.0'or the downfall of Napuconiem "nnn 
can genus Schizorhis. E. Blyth. ane Geeuc ac! di Frade jin: ne erystals, tnsoluble N. A. Rev., CKXVII. 457. 
NAapee (na-pé 3 ie [Burmese (%).] A prepara- acids to form crystallizable salts, and is the source of cer- Napoleonist (na-p0o’lé-on-ist), n. [< Napoleon 
tion, half pickled, half putrid, of a fish resem- tain coal-tar dyes. + -ist.] Asupporter of the Napoleonic dynas- 
bling the sprat, highly esteemed as a condiment naphthylic (naf-thil’ik), a. [< naphtha + -yl ty: same as Bonapartist. 
by the Burmese. . + -ic.) Containing or relating to naphthalene. napoleonite (ni-pd’lé-on-it), n. [< Napoleon 
napelline (na-pel’in), ”. [< NL. M apellus (see napier-cloth (na’pér-kléth),». Adouble-faced + -ite2,.] A granitoi rock composed of anor- 
def.) + -ine?.] An alkaloid obtained fromthe cloth, having one side of wool, and the other thite and hornblende with a little quartz, these 
root of Aconitum N apellus. of goat’s hair from Cashmere or of vicuna-hair being concentrically grouped so as to form lay- 
napery (na’pér-i), x. [Formerly also nappery, or -wool from South America. ers of alternately lighter and darker shade. it 
_ napperie, napry; < ME. naperye, < OF. naperie, Napierian (na-pé‘ri-an), a. [< Napier (see is a variety of corsite. Also sometimes called 
F. napperie, < nappe, a cloth, a table-cloth: see def.) + -ian.]_ Of or pertaining to John Napier orbicular diorite. 
nape?.) 1. Linen cloths used for domestic pur- (1550-1617), famous as the inventor of loga- nappe (nap), n. ([F., a cloth, table-cloth, sheet 
oses, especially forthe table; table-cloths,nap- rithms. See logarithm. Also Neperian. or surface (as of water, etc.): see nape2.] A 
ae we stadaadt eiwseunsiesesl _ apier’s analogies, rods (or bones), etc. See arian swelling out come point in the form 
son, LOK Raper y Ve sce ene, anadogy, roa, etc. of a cone or erboloid about its vertex.— 
Bordclothe, towelle mor , ee ane ae 120. napifolious crap to Ins) a. [<L. napus, a nappe, a nappe “ned by a jet impinging eeaaliy on 
tiene ze turnip, + folium, a leaf.] Having leaves like the rounded end of a rod. 
"Tis true that he did eat no meat on table-cloths;—out thoge of the turni The dimensions of the ap aratus may be varied to suit 


of mere neceasity, because og had no meat nor napery. ghly desirable, however, that 
n, ’ ? 


es : ts of different sizes ; it is 
otes on Don Quixote, p. 93, napiform (na’ pi-form), a. {s L. napus, a turnip ce should Pell cvenan the liner meets ol ite 
Three tables were spread with napery, not so fine assub- (See neep2), + forma, form.} Having the shape ring shaped electrode. , Soienee’¥ II. 501. 


stantial. Lamb, Chimney-Sweepers. of a turnip—that is, enlarged in the upper part p 

2+. Linen worn on the person; linen under- 8nd slender below: as, a napiform root. napper’ (nap tad ie [< nap! + -erl.] One 

clothing. napkin (nap’kin), ». [¢ ME. napkyn; < nape2 WO naps or siumbers. er Tee 
And see your napry be cleane, & sort euery thing by it + -kin.] 1.A handkerchief; a kerchief of any D&PPCTr (nap’ér), m. («nap -er1,] An im- 


Seite the doane tee tie tale kind. penent used to nap or smooth cloth or knitted 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. goods. epecifcally @) A mallet or beetle for this 
Thence Clodius hopes to set his shoulders free Shak., J. C., ili, 2. 188. y E ed Us, mer oiie bal Sra hag dere ot 
From the light burden of his 2 And take a napkin in your hand, cleaned, rapped. and: surf peed a ie 
Halt Sa. V.L 88. ‘And ti baith es a roller on which the goods are stretched and brushed 
Bp. tires, V. D Clerk Sa Doh ide Ball ni with a card or teazel, to remove specks, burs, seeds, etc., 
ha-wate 5’ fi-wai'té A t unders (Child's ads, II. 46). to raise the nap, and restore the softness and pliancy of 
napha-water (na fi-wa’téer), 1. fragran She hang ae napkin at the d which the fabric has been deprived by washin 
perfume distilled from orange-flowers. cotter ia the ha’: ore ey gen Srnewiey 
naphew (na’fu), . See navew. And a’ to wipe the trickling tears napper Sat or); ws. [Snape er] In Eng: 
naphtha (naf’thi or nap’thi),». [Formerly Sae fast as they did fa’. land, the holder of an honorary office at a coro- 
also naptha, naphta; =F. naphte = Sp. It. nafta Fair Année (Child's Ballads, III. 195). nation. or other royal function. The office fs con- 
= Pg. silat CL. ee € Gr. oa a 2. A small square piece of linen cloth, now por rk ape ene Dalles; Roy te anarkod Py te 
vagGac, a kind of asphalt or bitumen (see def.).] usually damask, used at table to wipe the lips corg pper 
1. In ancient writers, a more fluid and volatile and hands and to protect the clothes. when sce i a SD ee mee ree Cen 
wanioly oc aspas or Uiumen: Pliny rpg Seyi napkyns and spoons on the jenpbord ready, List of Claims to Service at Coronation of Geo. IV. 
about including nap w mep, on account oO! I an euery man a ncher, a napkyn, & a ne, na ( a) -@ ) < + 1 
volatility and inflammabllity. Book pperer (nap‘ér-ér), n. [< naper(y) + -er!.] 
Shen Fees 2 Paveee cone 78), Pe 1. A person who makes or supplies napery.— 


It [an of] in which arrows were stee was composed 

a ps a Parchan Malone, canes Pi is thy pound, which I have kept laid pp in es nap. S . Samo-as napper8, 
Starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed The napkins white, the t red; napperty (nap‘ér-ti), n. Same as knapperts. 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light The guests withdrawn had left the treat. napperyt, ». An obsolete form of napery. | 
As from a aky. Miton, P. L., i, 729. Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. vi. 196. nappiness (nap’i-nes), ». [< nappy? + -ness.] 

2. In modern use, an artificial volatile colorless napkin- (nap’kin-ring),». Aringin which The sane of being nappy, or having & nap; 

liquid obtained from petroleum. Itisageneral a table-napkin may be held folded or rolled up abundance of nap, as on cloth. 

term applied to the products of the distillation of crude when not in use. napping (nap’ing), n. [Verbal n. of nap2, v.] 

sib pbetaniategheal F eee ene ang cesgpiaiergeee Rlenbetd napless (nap’les), a. [< nap2+-less.] 1. Hav- In hat-making, a sheet of partially felted fur 

val, peor of lo vity of which is f-om 76: to60"(Beaumé). ig no nap, as many textile fabrics.—2. Much before it is united to the hat-body. 4. H. 

Naphtha as a solvent has largely taken the place of tur. worn; deprived ofits nap by wear; threadbare. Knight. 


napping-machine 
napping-machine (nap’ing-ma-shén’), n. A 


machine for raising, trimming, or shearing the 
nap of cloth. 
nappy! (nap’i), a.andn. [Prob. < nap] + -y1.] 
I, a. 1. Heady; strong: applied to ale or beer. 
Na ale, so called because, if you taste it thoroughly, 


it will either catch you by the nape of the neck or cause 
you to take a nappe of asleepe. Minsheu. 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Tuesday, 1. 56. 
But most, his rev'rence loved a mirthful jest : 
Thy coat.is thin; why, man, thou ‘rt rere eens 
It ‘s worn to th’ thread: but I have nappy beer; 
Clap that within, and see how they will wear! 
Crabbe, Works, I. 1380. 
2. Tipsy; slightly elevated or intoxicated with 
drink. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Wee are to vexe you mightely for plucking Elderton ont 
of the ashes of his ale, and not letting him enjoy his nappte 
muse of ballad-making to himselfe. 

Nash, Foure Letters Confuted. 


The carles grew nappy. Patie's Wedding. (Jamieson.) 
II, ». Strong ale. [Seotch.] 


An’, whiles, twalpennie-worth o' nappy 
Can mak the jes unco happy. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 
nappy" (nap’i), a. ([< nap2 + -yl.] Covered 
with nap; having abundance of nap on the sur- 
face: as, a nappy cloth. 
Thou burre that qnely stickest to nappy fortunes! 
Marston and Webster, Malcontent, ii. 8. 
nappy® (nap’i), a. ([« nap8 for knap1, break, 
+ -y1.] Brittle; easily broken. ([Scotch.] 
nappy” (nap’i), n.; pl. nappies (-iz). [Dim. of 
nap%,) A round dish of earthenware or glass 
with a flat bottom and sloping sides. 
napront, ~. An obsolete and more original 
form of apron. 
naptakingt (nap’ta’king), ». [From the phrase 
to take napping: see napi,v.]) A taking by sur- 
prise, as when one is not on his guard; an un- 
expected onset when one is unprepared. 
Naptakings, assaults, spoilings, and firings have, in our 
forefathers’ days, between us and France, been common. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 
naptha}t, ». An obsolete form of naphtha. 
nap-warp (nap’warp),. A secondary or outer 
warp, used in material which is to have a vel- 
vety surface, to furnish the substance for the 
nap or pile. 
nart, adv. A Middle English form of near}. 
naraka (nar’a-ki), ». [Hind.] In post-Vedic 
Hind. myth. and in Buddhism, the place of tor- 
ture for departed evil-doers, represented as 
consisting of numerous hot and cold hells, 
which have been variously described. 
narceia (nar-sé’id), n. ([NL., < L. narce = Gr. 
vapkj, numbness, torpor.] Same as narceine. 
narceine (nir’sé-in),». [< L. narce, numbness, 
torpor, + -ine’.] An alkaloid (CggHogNOg) 
contained in opium. It is sparingly soluble in water 
and alcohol. It forms fine silky inodorous bitter crys- 


tals. Narceine is sometimes used in medicine as a substi- 
tute for morphine. 


narcissine (nir-sis’in), a. [< L. narcissinus, < 
Gr. vapkxicoiwoc, of the narcissus, < vdépxiccos, 
Narcissus: see narcissus.) Relating to or re- 
sembling plants of the genus Narcissus. 
narcissus (nir-sis’us), n. (=F. narcisse = 
Sp. narciso = Pg. It. narcisso, < L. narcissus = 
Pers. nargis = Gr. vdpxcoooc, a plant, a narcissus, 
so called from its narcotic qualities, < vdpxy, 
numbness, torpor: see narcotic.] 1. A plant 
of the genus Narcissus. See cut under cyathi- 


narco opey (nér’ko-lep-si), n. 


narcoma (niir-k6’mii), . Kk 
TO 


narcomatous (nir-kom’a-tus), a. 


narcose (nir’ kos), a. 
narcosis (nir-k0’sis), 7. 


narcotic (nir-kot’ik), a. and n. 


narcotically (nir-kot’i-kal-i), adv. 
narcoticalness (nir-kot’i-kal-nes), n. 


narcoticness (niir-kot’ik-nes), n. 


narcotinic (niir-k6-tin’ik), a. 


narcotism ( niir’k6-tizm), n. 


nard (nird), n. 
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form.—2. [cap.] (Nt. A x hela yes monocoty- 
edonous plants of the order Amaryllidacee 
and the tribe Amaryllee, known by its undivid- 


ed cup-shaped corona. There are about 20 species, 
agen uropean, with narrow upright leaves from a coat- 
ed bulb; they are favorite garden-planta, mostly hardy, 
bearing their conspicuous yellow or white, often t, 
blossoms in early spring, also much employed for forcing. 
N. poeticus, the poet’s narcissus, has white flowers, the 
crown, edged with pink, scarcely projecting from the 
throat. . diforus, with the scapes two-flowered and 
the crown forming a short cup, is the primrose peerless 
of the old gardeners. N. Polyanthus and N. Tazetta, with 
varieties, have the flowers numerous, and are called poly- 
anthus narcissus, N. odorus and others furnish oils or es- 
sences to the perfumer. For other species, see bell- flower, 
%, daffodd, jonquail, butter-and-eggs, and hoop-petticoat. See 
also outs under dafodd and jonquit. 


3. In her., a flower composed of six petals, or a 
sort of hexafoil or architectural ornament of six 
lobes, used as 4 bearing. 

[< NL. nar- 


co( sis) (epi)lepsy.| 1. A condition charac- 


terized by a tendency to fall into a short sleep. 


on all oceasions.—2. Petit mal, when present- 
ing a simple brief loss of consciousness. 

Gr. vapxn, numb- 
uced by narcotics. 
a < narco- 
ma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of narcoma. 


ness, + -oma.] Stupor 


Narcomeduss (niir’k6-mé-dii’sé), n. pl. [NL., 


Gr. vapx7, numbness, + NL. Medusa: see Me- 
dusa, 2.]_ In Haeckel’s classification, an order 
of Hydromeduse, in which the marginal bodies 
or sense-organs are tentaculicysts, and the 
genitalia are in the wall of the manubrium 
or in pouch-like manubrial outgrowths. Also 
spelled Narkomeduse. 


narcomedusan (nir’k6-mé-di’san), a. and n. 


I. a. Pertaining to the Narcomeduse, or having 
their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Narcomeduse. 
{< Gr. vapx7, numbness, 


(NL., < Gr. vdpxworc, a 
benumbing, < vapxovv, benumb, render uncon- 
scious: see narcotic.] In pathol., the stupefy- 


ing effect of a narcotic; narcotism.— Nussbaum’s 
narcosis, the condition produced by a dose of morphine 
followed by the administration of chloroform. 


[< Gr. vapkwrt- 


-ose.] Narcotic. 


xéc, making stiff or numb, narcotic, <¢ vapxoir, 
benumb, ¢ vapx7, numbness, torpor, perhaps 


orig. *ovapxy, related to E. snare and narrow}. ] 
I. a. 1. Having the power to produce stupor. 
Narcoticke medicines bee those that benum and stupifie 
with their coldnesse, as opium, hemlocke, and such like. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, Explanation of the Words of Art. 
2. Consisting in or characterized by stupor: as, 
narcotic effects. 

. n. A substance which directly induces 
sleep, allaying sensibility and blunting the 
senses, and which, in large quantities, pro- 
duces narcotism or complete insensibility. opi- 


um, Cannabis Indica, hyoscyamus, stramonium, and bella- 
rein are the chief narcotics, of which opium is the most 


Direct narcotics . . . either produce some specific effect 
upon the cerebral grey matter, or have a very decided ac- 
tion on the blood-supply of the brain. 

Quain, Med. Dict., p. 1018. 


narcotical (nir-kot’i-kal),a. [<narcotic + -al.] 


Same as narcotic. 

After the 

manner of & narcotic; by means of a eee. 
e 

property of being narcotic, or of operating as a 

narcotic. 

Same as nar- 


coticalness. Bailey, 1727. 


narcotine (nir’k6-tin),n. [<narcot(ic) + -ine2.] 


A crystallized alkaloid of opium, CogHogNOv. 
It is white, odorless, and tasteless. It was at fst sup- 
posed to be the narcotic principle of opium, but this has 

n shown to be a mistake, as narcotine fs possessed of 
little if any narcotic power. It is said to be sudorific and 


antipyretic. 


-ic.) Pertainin 
acid formed when narcotine is 
tash 


eated with 


-ism.] The influence exerted by narcotics, or 
the effects produced by their use. 


narcotize (niir’k6-tiz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nar- 


cotized, ppr. narcotizing. [< narcot(ic) + -ize.] 


To bring under the influence of a narcotic; af- Narkomedusz. n. pi. 

narlt, n. 
[< ME. narde, < OF. (and F.) narr, An abbreviation of narratio. 
nard = Sp. Pg. It. nardo = OHG. narda, MHG. narrablet (nar’a-bl), a. 


fect with stupor. 


G. narde, (L. nardus = Gr. vapdoc, nard, < Pers. 


nardine (nir’din), a. 


nare (nar), n. 


narelt (nar’el), n. 


nargil (nir’ gil), ». 
narial (naé’ri-al), a. 


naric (nar’ik), a. 
naricorn (nar’i-kérn), n. 


nariform (nar’i-férm), a. 


narrable 


nard, < Skt. nalada, Indian spikenard.] 1. A 
plant: same as spikenard. See Nardostachys. 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier? 

Or the nard in the fire? 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, if. 2. 
an An aromatic unguent prepared from this 
nt. 

: While the Hebrew in his a iar Chamber 

Disports himself, perfum'd with Nard and Amber. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay. 
3. Same as mat-grass, 2. See also Nardus.— 
4. A European plant, Valeriana Celtica, for- 
merly used in medicine; also, one of other spe- 

cies of valerian. 


nerd. (nerd), v.t. [«<nard,n.] To anoint with 


0D 
She took the body of my past delight, 
Narded and swathed and balm’d it for herself. 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, i. 
[< nard + -inel.] Per- 
taining to nard; having the qualities of spike- 
nard. 


nardoo (nir-di’), 2. [Native Australian. ] An 


Australian 3 ee Marsilea Drummondii (M. ma- 


cropus of Hooker). Its spores or spore-cascs are 
pounded by the natives, and made into gruel and por- 


ridge. 
Nardostachys (niir-dos’ta-kis), ». (NL., < Gr. 


vapddorayuc, spikenard, < vdpdoc, nard, + ord xv, 
an ear of grain, a spike: see nard and stachys. | 
A genus of aromatic plants of the order Faleri- 
anacee, known by its purple flowers with four 


stamens. There are 2 species, natives of the Himalayas, 
with thick fragrant rootstocks, producing Jong narrow 
leaves and dense clusters of flowers. See jatamansi and 


enard. 
ardus (nir’dus), ». [NL. (Linnsus, 1737), an 
arbitrary transfer of L. nardus = Gr. vapdoc, 
nard: see nard.] <A genus of plants of the or- 
der Gramineae and the tribe Hordee, known by 
the absence of the empty glumes and of the 
stalklet beyond the flower. There is but one 
species, NV. stricta. See mat-grass, 2. 
[< L. naris, a nostril, usually in 
pl. nares, the nostrils, the nose, akin to nasus, 
nose: see nasal, nosel. Hence narel.] A nos- 
tril; especially, the nostril of a hawk. 
Yet no nare was tainted, 
Nor thumb, nor finger to the stop acquainted, 
But open, and unarmed. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, cxxxiil. 
[Also narrel; ¢ OF. narel, ¢ 
L. naris, nostril: see nare.] A nostril. Cotgrave. 


nares, ”. Plural of naris. 
narghile, nargl eh (nir’gi-le), n. pales nar- 


gile, nargili ; = F.narghileh, narguilé,; < Turk. Ar. 
(< Pers.) narghile, a kind of pipe (see def.), orig. 
made of cocoanut-shell,< E. Ind. nargil, a cocoa- 
nut-tree: see nargil.] An Eastern tobacco-pipe 
in which the smoke passes through water before 
reaching the lips, the water being contained ina 
receptacle originally of cocoanut, now often of 

lass, porcelain, or metal. (Compare sheesheh.) 

he stem is a long flexible tube, often called a 


snake. See kalian. 
[E.Ind.] In southern Hin- 
dustan, the coecoanut-tree. Simmonds. 
{< L. naris, nostril (see 
nare), + -al.) Of or pertaining to the nostrils; 
narine: as, the narial openings or passages. 
Same as narial. 
[< L. naris, nostril, + 
cornu, horn.] The horny nasal sheath of the 
beak of some birds, overlying or incasing the 
nostrils, as in petrels and albatrosses; the rhi- 
notheca, or nasal case: in some birds, as alba- 
trosses, it is a separate piece. 
The naricorn or rhinotheca is [in the albatross] an ir- 
regularly convoluted little scroll. 
Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad., 1866, p. 276. 
(< L. naris, a nostril, 
+ forma, form.) Shaped like a nostril; re- 
sembling a nostril in form. 


narina (na-ri’ni), 2. [NL.,<L. naris, a nostril: 


see nare.] An African trogon, Hapaloderma 


[< narcotine + narina. oe 
to narcotine: appuee to an narine (na’rin), a. 


(= F. narine; as L. naris.a 
nostril (see nare), + -inel.] Of or pertaining to 
the nostrils; narial. 


[< narcot(ic) + naris (na‘ris), n.; pl. nares (-réz). [L., nostril: 


see nare.] A nostril.— Anterior nares, the externa] 

nostrils.— Posterior nares, the internal opening of the 

narial passages into the pharynx, behind the soft palate. 

rivees led choane. See cuta under skull2, Crocodilia, and 
nus, 

See Narcomeduse. 


An obsolete form of gnarll, 


(= Sp. narrable, < 
L. narrabilis, < narrare, relate, report: see 


narrable 


narrate.] Capable of being related, told, or 
narrated. Cockeram. 
nates plant nares plan); n. [«S. African 
narras + E. plant.] very peculiar cucurbi- 
taceous plant of South Africa, Acanthosicyos 
horrida, growing on sandy downs near the sea. 
Without leaves and covered with stout spines, it forma 
impenetrable thickets of the height of aman. The fruit 
is abundant, as large as a small melon, the pulp white and 


delicate, very refreshing and wholesome. The seeds also 
are eaten by the natives. : 


narrate (na-rat’ or nar’at), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
narrated, ppr. narrating. [< L. narratus, pp. 
of narrare (>It. narrare = Pg. Sp. Pr. narrar = 
F. narrer), relate, make known, for *gnarrare, 
< vy gna, seen also in FE. know. Cf. L. gnarus, 
knowing: see gnarity.] To tell, rehearse, or 
recite in detail; relate the particulars or inci- 
dents of; relate in speech or writing. 


I may aptly narrate the apologue. Str E. Coke. 
When I have least to narrate—to speak in the Scottish 
phrase —I am most diverting. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, VI. 223. (Davies.) 
= Syn. Describe, Narrate (see describe), detail, recount, re- 
pea 
narratio (na-ra’shi-o), n. [L.: see narration.] 
In civil law, an account or formal statement in 
pleading, setting forth the facts constituting 
the plaintiff's cause of action: used to some ex- 
tent at common law. Abbreviated narr. 
narration (na-ra’shon), n. [= F. narration = 
Pr. narratio = Sp. narracion = Pg. narragdo = 
It. narrazione, ¢« L. narratio(n-), a relation, a 
narrative, ¢ narrare, relate: see narrate.} 1. 
The act of recounting or relating in order the 
particulars of some action, occurrence, or affair ; 
& narrating. 

In the narration of some great design, 


Invention, art, and fable, all must join. 
Drydenand Soame, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, lil. 160. 


The power of diffusion without being diffuse would seem 
to be the highest merit of narration, giving it that easy 
flow which is so difficult. Lowell, Stady Windows, p. 278. 


2. That which is narrated or recounted; an 
orderly recital of the details and particulars of 
some transaction or event, or of a series of 
transactions or events; a story or narrative. 
The great disadvantage our historians labour under is 
too tedious an interruption by the insertion of records in 
their narration. Felton. 
Specifically—3. In rhet., that part of an ora- 
tion in which the speaker makes his statement 


of facts. The narration is to be distinguished from the 
proposition (prothesis) or statement of the subject. Be- 
sides the principal narration or narration proper (the 
diegesis), ancient rhetoricians distinguished subordinate 
forms of narration — the catadiegesis, epidiegesis, hy podie- 
gesis, paradiegesis, and prodiegesis.— Oblique narra- 
tion. See oblique. =Byn. 2. Account, Relation, Narrative, 
etc, See account. 


narrative (nar’a-tiv), a.and”. [= F. narra- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. narrativo, < L. narrativus, suit- 
able for relation, < narrare, pp. narratus, re- 
late: see narrate.) JI, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to narration or the act of relating the details of 
a transaction or an event: as, narrative skill. 
—2. Given to narration or the telling of stories 
and the recounting of incidents and events. 
[Rare.] 
The tattling quality of age . . . is always narrative. 
Dryden, Orig. and Prog. of Satire. 
II, n. 1. That whichis narrated; a connected 
account of the particulars of an event or trans- 
action, or series of incidents; a relation or nar- 
ration; a story. 
By this narrative you now vnderstand the state of the 
question. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 53. 
The Narrative is a mere imitation of history. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ff. 143. 
Some write a narrative of wars, and fensts 
Of heroes. Cowper, Task, fii. 139. 
2. The art of narrating or recounting in de- 
tail: as, he is very skilful in narrative. 
The principles of the art of narrative must be equally 
observed. R. L. Stevenson, A Humble Remonstrance. 


Narrative of a deed, in Scots law, that part of a deed 
which describes the grantor and the person in whose 
favor the deed is granted, and states the cause of granting. 
=Syn. 1. Account, Relation, Narrative, etc. See account. 


narratively (nar’a-tiv-li), adv. In or by a nar- 
rative or narration. 
narrator (na-ra’tor), n. [= F. narrateur, OF. 
narreur = Sp. Pg. narrador = It. narratore, <¢ 
L. narrator, a narrator, < narrare, pp. narratus, 
relate: see narrate.) 1. One who narrates; 
one who recounts or states facts, details, ete. 
Hee is but a narrator of other men’s opinions. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, i. 
2. In the older oratorios and passions, the per- 
sonage who sings the historical parts of the text, 


narrelt, v. ¢. 


narre“t, a. 
narrow! (nar’s), a. and n. 
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so as to give the proper setting for the dramatic 
and lyric numbers. 

narratory? (nar’a-t6-ri), a. [< narrate + -ory.] 
Of the nature of narrative; consisting of nar- 
rative. 

Now Ietters, though they be capable of any Subject, 
yet commonly they are either Narratory, Objurgatory, 
Consolatory, Monitory, or pia Skat 

Howell, Letters, I. £1. 

An obsolete spelling of gnar?. 
Levins, 

I narre, asa dogge dothe whan heisangred. Palagrave. 

Narre lyke a dogge whych is madde. Huloet. 


A Middle English form of near}, 
{< ME. narow, na- 
rowe, narewe, narwe, naru, ¢ AS. nearu (nearw-) 
=: OS. naru, naro, narowo, narrow, = OF Tries. 
*naro (in deriv. nara, oppression) = D. naar, 
dismal, ghastly, frightful, sorrowful, depressed, 
= MLG. nare, narwe, LG. naar, dismal, ghastly, 
= OHG. *naru (*narw-), in deriv. narwa, narwo, 
MHG. narwe, G. narbe, a closed wound, & scar; 
ef. Icel. njorva-sund, ‘narrow strait’ (applied to 
the Strait of Gibraltar); perhaps orig. with 
initial s, akin to snare. Certainly not connect- 
ed with nearl.]) J, a. 1. Of little width or 
breadth; measuring relatively little from side 
to side; not wide or broad: as, a narrow chan- 
nel or passage; a narrow ribbon. 

By little it [the land] cometh in, and waxeth narrower 


towards both the ends. 
Str 7. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii 1. 


Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life. Mat. vii. 14 
The narrow seas that part 
The French and English. 
Shak., M. of V., iL 8& 28 


Those small Perquisites that I have are thrust up into 
a little narrow Lobby. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 39. 
2. Limited as regards extent, resources, means, 
sentiment, mental view, scope, individual dis- 
position, or habits, etc. (@) Small; confined; cir- 
cumscribed. 

Had I not beene brought into such a narrow compasse of 
time. Coryat, Crudities, I. 144. 


It is a large subject [the dissensions at Rome}, but I shall 
draw it into as narrow a compass as I can. 
Swift, Nobles and Commons, Ifi. 


(b) Straitened ; limited; impoverished: as, narrow fortune. 
Socinios embraced the Catholic religion from convic- 
tion, and studied it with great a gare as far as his 


narrow means of instruction would allow him. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, IT. 388. 
(c) Contracted; lacking breadth or liberality of view; 
illiberal; bigoted. 


T hold not so narrow a conceit of this virtue as to con- 
ceive that to give alins is only to be charitable. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, if. 8. 

The hopes of good from those whom we gratify would 

producea very narrow and stinted charity. Bp. Smalridge. 


There is no surer proof of a narrow and ill-instructed 
mind than to think and uphold that what a man takes to 
be the truth on religious matters is always to be pro- 
claimed. M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Pref. 


(d) Niggardly; avaricious; covetous. 
To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt in gain. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
3. Close; bare; so small or close as to be al- 
most inadequate; barely sufficient: as, a nar- 
row majority or escape (that is, a majority so 
small or an escape so close as almost to fail of 
being a majority or an escape). 
The Lords, by anarrow majority, . . . adopted the same 
declaration. Brougham, 


The Republican majority in the lower house is very nar- 
row. It comprises eighteen Southern members. 
The Nation, XLVIT. 458. 
4. Close; near; accurate; scrutinizing; care- 
ful; minute. 


o 


T hate her more 
Than I love happiness, and plac’d thee there 
To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ili. 1. 


These two, far off, 
Shall tempt thee to just wonder, and, drawn near, 
Can satisfy thy narrowest curiosity. 
Shirley, Love in a Mage, ii. 2. 


But first with narroo search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 528. 


5. Restricted or brief, with reference to time. 


From this narrow time of gestation [may] ensue a minor- 
ity or smallness in the exclusion. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., fii. 6. 


Narrow circumstances. See ctrcumstance.— Narrow 
cloths. See cloth.— Narrow gage. See gage2, 2 (a).— 
The narrow sea or seas, the English Channel, or, specif- 
ically, the Strait of Dover. 


Keep thees two townes [Calais and Dover], sire, to your 
mayestee 
As your twein eyen. to keep the narovw see. 
Libetl Of Enylishe Policye, 1436 (ed. Hertzberg). 


narrow! (nar’6), adv. 


narrow! (nar’6), v. 


narrow’t, a. S¢ 
narrower (nar’0-ér), 7. 


narrow-gagoe (nar’0-gaj), a. 


narrowing (nar’6-ing), n. 


narrow! 


narrow-minded (nar’6-min’ded), a. 


narrowness (nar’6-nes), 7. 


narrowness 


Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the nar- 
row seas; the Goodwins, I think they call the place. 
Shak., M. of V., iii. 1. 4. 


Far beyond, 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. . . . 
“*God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off.” 
Tennyson, Princesa, Conclusion, 
=§yn. 1 and 3. Cramped, pinched, scanty, mean. 

a n. 1, Astrait; a narrow passage through 
& mountain, or a narrow channel of water be- 
tween one sea or lake and another; a sound; 
any contracted part of a navigable river or har- 
bor: used chiefly in the plural: as, the Narroucs 
at the entrance of New York harbor. 

The sea-current, especially observable in narrows, like 
the Hellespont. Amer. Jour. Philol., LX. 366. 
2. A contracted part of an ocean current: usu- 
ally in the plural: as, the narrows of the Gulf 
Stream at the south point of Florida.—3. pl. 
In coal-mining, roadways or galleries driven at 
right angles to drifts, and smaller than these in 
section. Gresley. [North. Eng.] 

E< ME narwe, « AS. 
nearwe, narrowly, ¢ nearu, narrow: see narrow), 
a.] Narrowly. (Rare.] 

Vndir his lift side y my silf stood, 

And aftir his soule ful naruy a-spied. 

Hinnns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 

(< ME. narowen, narwen, < 
AS. nearwian, nirwan, make narrow, become 
narrow, genearwian, taake narrow, ¢ nearu, nar- 
row: see narrow], a.] I. trans. 1. To make 
narrow or contracted; reduce in breadth or 
scope: as, to narrow one’s sphere of action. 

At the Straits of Magellan, where the land is narrovred, 


and the sea on the other side, it (the needle) varieth but 
five or six (degrees}. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 


Narrow not the law of charity, equity, mercy. 
Stir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., & 11. 
Desuetude does contract and narrow our faculties. 
Government of the Tongue. 


One science [theology] is incomparably above all the 
rest, where it is not by corruption narrowed into a erage: 
é. 
Who, born for the universe, narrotred his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Goldanith, Retaliation. 
Specifically —2. In knitting, to reduce the num- 
ber of stitches of: opposed to widen: as, to 
narrow a stocking at the toe. 
IT. intrans. 1. To become narrow, literally 
or figuratively. 
Following up 
The river as it narrow'd to the hills, 
Tennyzon, Princess, iil. 
2. In the manéqe, to take less than the proper 
ground in stepping, or bear out insufficiently to 
the one hand or the other: said of a horse.— 
3. In knitting, to reduce the number of stitches, 
either by knitting two together or by slipping 
one and binding it over the next: as, when you 
reach this point you must narrow. 
See nary. 
One who or that which 
narrows or contracts. 
In railroads, of a 
gage less than the standard gage of 4 feet 84 


inches. 

[Verbal n. of nar- 

rowl,v.) 1.In knitting, the act of reducing the 
breadth of the work, as by throwing two stitches 
into one.— 2. The part of the work which has 
been thus narrowed or contracted. 
(nar’6-li), adv. [< ME. *narieliche, 
neruhliche, < AS. nearulice, narrowly, ¢ nearu, 
narrow: see narrow, a.] 1. With little breadth, 
extent, or scope; restrictedly as regards breadth 
or scope. 

He does not think the church of England so narrocly 
calculated that it cannot fall in with any regular species 
of government. Suv/t, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, ii. 
2. Sparingly; with niggardliness.—3. Close- 
ly; with careful or minute serutiny; attentive- 
ly; carefully: as, narrowly watched, inspected, 
or seen. 

We will watch the bishop narrmcly, 


Lest some other way he should ride. 
Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford ee Ballads, 
(V. 25 


Look well, look narrarly upon her beauties. 
Fletcher, Keggar's Bush, iv. 6. 


4. Nearly; within a little; by a small distance. 


His ancestor was a brave man, and narrowly escaped he- 
ing killed in the civil wars. Steele, Spectator, No. 109. 


Of con- 
fined views or sentiments; bigoted; illiberal. 


narrow-mindedness (nar’6-min‘ded-nes), n. 


The quality of being narrow-minded. 
[< ME. *naroines, 
« AS. neuruncss, narrowness, ¢ nearu, Darrow: 
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senses modern, ¢ F. nasal = Sp. Pg. nasal = 
It. nasale, < NL. nasalis, of the nose, < L. na- 
sus = E. nosel: see nosel.] J, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the nose or nostrils; narial; rhinal. 
—2. Uttered with resonance in the nose, or 
with admission of the expelled air into the 
nasal passages, by relaxation or dropping of 
the palatal veil that shuts them off from the 
pharynx. A nasal sound uttered with complete closure 
of the mouth-organs is a nasal stop, or check, or mute, or 
oftenest called a nasal merely: such in English are n, 
m, ng, uttered biel aria in the mouth-positions of d, 
b,g. There are apt to be In any language as many such 
as there are positions of mute-closure ; thus, in Sanskrit 
there are five. A nasal uttered in a vowel-position of the 
mouth-organs is a nasal vowel: such are the French an, 
on, in, un, the Portuguese do, etc. Nasa] semivowels are 
also possible. And 


narrowness 


see narrowl, a.}] The quality or condition of 
being narrow, in any sense of that word. 

narrow-nosed (nar’0-n6zd), a. In zvol., catar- 
thine: specifically applied to the Catarrhina or 
Old World apes and monkeys. 

narrow-souled (nar’6-sold), a. Tlliberal; de- 
void of generosity. 

narrow-work (nar’6-wérk), ». In coal-min- 
ing, all the work done in the mine in the way 
of opening it, previous to the removal of the 
pillars: nearly the same as dead-work, or that 
which is done preparatory to beginning to take 
out the coal. 

narry, @. See nary. 

nart}. A contracted form of ne art, art not. 

Narthecium (nir-thé’gi-um), n. (NL. (Méhring, 


1742), < Gr. vap6yé, a tall hollow-stemmed um- 
belliferous plant: see narthex.) A genus of 
herbs of the order Liliaceae, type of the tribe 
Nartheciee, known by its single style, stiff open 
flowers, and rigid linear leaves in two ranks, 


rising from a creeping rootstock. There are 4 spe- 
cies, of north tempera ons, with yellow flowers in ra- 
cemes. The name bog- , applied to the genus, be- 
longs especially to N. oesi/f m, the Lancashire aspho- 
del of England, and NV. Americanum, a rare plant of New 


J ; 
narthex (niér’theks),. (NL.,< L. narthex, < Gr. 
vapOns, a tall hollow-stemmed umbelliferous 
plant (L. ferula), also a wand of this plant, a 
case, casket; in LGr. also as in def. 1.) 1. 
A part of an early Christian or an Oriental 
ehurch or basilica, at the end furthest from the 
bema or sanctuary, and nearest to the main en- 


trance. It was originally separated from the nave merely 
by a railing or screen; but after the earliest Christian cen- 
turies it was generally divided from the church proper by 
a complete wall, in which were the main entrance-doors 
to the church, the narthex thus forming a capacious and 
lofty vestibule of the full width of the church. In primi- 
tive times the narthex was the part of the church to which 
the catechumens, the energumens, and the class of peni- 
tents called audtentes or hearers were admitted. Some- 
times it was set apart for the women of the con jon. 
Occasionally it was double, in which case the inner division 
was called the esonarthex and the outer division the ezo- 
narthex. In the church-building of western Europe, in 
certain types of monastic churches, notably in those of the 
Benedictines and Cistercians, the narthex persisted until 
the end of the twelfth century, and often formed a very 
He) eat architectural feature, asin the splendid example 
in the great abbey-church of Vézelay, France. Also called 
antechurch, anlenave, pronacs, See diagram under bema. 
2. In antig., a small box or casket for unguents 


or eaten [cap.] An old genus of um- 
bel 


iferous plants, now referred to Ferula. See 


asafetida. 

narwet, a. andade. A Middle English form of 
narrow}, 

narwhal (nir’hwal), . 


eae narwhale, narwal,; 
= F. narval = G. narwal, « Sw. Dan. narhval = 
I[cel. ndhvalr, a narwhal; the Icel. form is appar. 
lit. ‘a corpse-whale,’< nar (nom.; in comp. 74-), 
a corpse, + hvair = E. whale, and is usuelly sup- 
posed to be so called from its pale color; but 


the term seems unusual, and the form does not. 


suit the Sw. Dan. narhval. The name may be 
a native (Greenland f) term adapted to Icel.; 
ef. Greenland anarnak, a kind of whale. Cf. wal- 
rus, AS. horshwel, in which the element whale 
appears.] <A cetacean, Monodon monoceros, of 
the family Delphinide and the subfamily Del- 


Narwhal ( Monodon monoceros). 


phinapterine ; the sea-unicorn, unicorn-whale, 
or unicorn-fish. One of the teeth of the male is enor- 
mously developed into a straight spirally fluted tusk from 
6 to 10 feet long. This tusk is sometimes almost as long 
as the rest of the creature, and furnishes a valuable ivory. 
The narwhal also yields a superior quality of ofl. It in- 
habita arctic seas. See also cut under Monodon. 


nary (ner’i), @ [Also narry, and formerly 
narro, narrow; cf. ary, formerly also ery, arra, 
arrow.) A corruption of ne’er a, never a (the 
article being sometimes erroneously repeated 
after the word in which it is contained). 

I warrants me, there is narrow a one of all those officer 


fellows but looks upon himself to be as good as arrow a 
“squire of 5002. a-year. Fielding, Tom Jones, viii. 2. 


As for master and the young squire, they have as yet 
had narro glimpse of the new | ae 
Humphrey Clinker, W. Jenkins to Mrs. Mary 
(Jones, p. 186. 


nas!+, An obsolete contraction of ne was, was 
not. 
nas“+. An obsolete contraction of ne has, has 
not. 
nasal (na’zal),a.andn. [Asa noun, in def. 1, 
ME. nasell, < OF. nasal, nasel, nazel, a part of 


the helmet which protected the nose; in other 


Nasalis (na-sa’lis), 7. 


sometimes the 
whole utterance 
is rendered more 
or less nasal (the 
‘‘nasal twang”) by 
habitual relaxa- 
tion of the velar 
closure. 

3. In entom., 
pertaining to 
the nasus or 


Nasal Fossa of Man, vertical longitudinal 
section just to one side of septum: left-han 
figure, outer wall of right cavity; right-hand 
fiyure, inner or right wall of left cavity, being 
the left side of the median septum. 

f, olfactory nerve, its filaments passing 
through 2, cribriform plate of ethmoid, to 
ramify upon Schneiderian membrane (/ is 
situated in brain-cavity of the skull). V, 
branches of trigeminus nerve; fa, palate 
flooring nasal cavity, roofing the mouth; 
+f free posterior margin of nasal septum ; 

7, superior turbinal bone; AST, middle 
turbinal bone (these are both ethmoturbi- 
nals); /7, inferior turbinal bone, or maxillo- 
turbixal. 


foesse. 


es; the hol- 
owinteriororcav- - 
ity of the nose. In man the nasal fossm are right and left, 
separated by the nasal septum, and each is subdivided into 
three foass or meatus, superior, middle, and inferior. 
() In ornith., the depressions upon the bill of a bird in 
which the external nostrils opel. These are usually well- 
marked fosse at or near the base of the bill, on either side 
of the culmen, naked or filled in with feathers, or arched 
over by an operculum or nasal scale; their characters are 
often of zodlogical importance. See cutaand diagram un- 
der bill.— Nasal helmet, the helmet of the early middle 
ages to which a nasal was attached. See II., 1.— Nasal 
index. See crant -—Nasal meatus. See meatus. 
head of a reptil 
open a nasal.— Nasal point, in craniom., the nasion.— 
asal scale, in ornith., the horny pperealan of a bird's 
nostril; a naricorn; a rhinotheca.— Nasal septum, the 
partition between the right and left nasal fosse, in man 
complete and consisting of the perpendicular plate of 
the ethmold bone or mesethmoid, the vomer, and a large 
cartilage called triangular.— Nasal , & spinous 
process of bone of the nose. Three such are named in 
man: (a) frontal, a process of the frontal bone in part 
supporting the two nasal bones; (b) anterior, a median 
process of each maxi bone, Peete forming one 
spine which projects at the base of the outer nostrils or 
anterior nares; (c) posterior, a corresponding median pro- 
cess of the conjoined palate-bones in the floor of the pos- 
terior nares, at the root of the uvula. The last two ee 
cesses are sometimes called and nasal, e 
anterior process has some ethnological significance, being 
best developed in the higher races of men, and is also 
one of several datum-points in craniometry.— Nasal su- 
ture, in entom., the impressed line dividing the clypeus 
from the front: same as elypeal suture (which see, under 
el .— Nasal tube, in ornith., a tubular naricoro or 
rhinotheca, such as oc- 
curs in the petrel fam- 
ily and some of the goat- 
suckers. 
IT, ». 1. Apart of 
a helmet which pro- 
tects the nose and 
adjacent parts of the 
face. It was made in 
various forms, Also 
called nose-piece. See 
also cut under helmet. 


Neuertheles he a-raught hym vpon the helme, and kutte 
of the nasell. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), til. 629. 


2. A sound uttered through or partly through 
the nose; especially, a nasal mute or stop, as m, 
n,ng.—8. In anat., one of the nasal bones. In 
the higher vertebrates they are a pair of bones of the sur- 
face of the skull, in relation with the frontal, lacrymal, or 
maxillary bones, covering in more or less of the nasal cav- 
ity. They are i variablein shape in different animals, less 
so in position and relations ; in man they form the big ale 
the nose. In the osseous fishes different bones have been 
identified as representatives of the nasals. According to 
Cuvier, they are a pair of 8 small tubiform bones 
in front of the frontals, ed by others turbinals. Ac- 
cording to Owen, they are represented by an unpaired 
projecting bone in front of the frontals, more generall 
considered to be the ethmoid. The nasals were regard 
by Owen as forming the neural spine of the foremost, 
rhinencephalic, or nasal vertebra. See cuts under cra- 
niofacial, Crotalus, Lepidosiren, Anura, and holorhinal, 
4. In herpet., a nasal plate or shield. 

(NL., < L. nasus = E. 
nosel: see nasal.] A remarkable genus of 
semnopithecine monkeys, containing the pro- 
boscis-monkey of Borneo, Semnopithecus nasa- 
lis or Nasalis larvatus. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. See 
cut in next column. 


Nasals (adjustable), r3th century. 


nasard (naz’ird), 2. 


nasardly (naz’iird-li), a. 


nascent (nas’ent), a. 


naseberry-bat (naz’ber-i-bat), n. 


nash-gab (nash’gab), n. 


Kahau, or Proboscis-monkey (Nasadss larvatus). 


u nasality (na-zal’i-ti), n. [< nasal + -ity.] The 


state or quality of being nasal. 


The Indian sound differs only in the greater nasality of 
the first letter. Sir W. Jones, Orthog. of Astatick Words. 


nasalization (na’zal-i-za’shon). n. [« nasalize 


+ -ation.] The act of nasalizing or uttering 
with a nasal sound. 


nasalize (na’zal-iz), v.; pret. and PP. nasalized, 


ppr. nasalizing. [< nasal + -ize.] trans. To 
render nasal, as the sound of a letter or syllable 
by modification or addition. 

II. intrans. To speak or pronounce with a 
nasal sound; speak through the nose. 


nasally (na’zal-i), adv. Ina nasal manner; by 


or through the nose. 

(= Sp. nasardo, < F. na- 

sard, an organ-stop (cf. br. nasart, nazart, 
part of the helmet which protected the nose: 
same as nasal, n., 1), < L. nasus = E. nosel.) 
In organ-building, a mutation-stop, usually sim- 
ilar to the twelfth. Also nasarde, and corrupt- 
ly nassart, nazard, nazad, nasat. 
[< *nasard, appar. < 
OF. nasarde, a flout, mock, a rap on the nose, < 
L. nasus (F. nez), nose: see nose. Cf. nasard.] 
Mean; foolish. Davies. 


What! such a nazardly Pigwiggen ! 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque. 


nascency (nas’en-si), x. [= F. naissance = Pr. 


naissensa, naysensa, naisquenza = OSp. nascen- 
cia = It. nascenza, éL. nascentia, birth, origin, < 
nascen(t-)8, ppr. of nasci, be born: see nascent. ] 
Origin, beginning, or production. 
(= F. naissant = Pg. It. 
nascente, < L. nascen(t-)s, ppr. of nasci, orig. 
*gnasci, be born, inceptive verb, < ¥ gna, bear, 
related to y gen, bear, beget, = E. ken2: see 
ken2, genus, etc. From L. nasci are ult. E. nas- 
cent, naissant, renascent, renascence, renaissance, 
etc., natal, nation, native, etc., agnate, cognate, 
ete. ] Beginning to exist or to grow; commen- 
Ons development; coming into being; incipi- 
ent. 

The asperity of tartarous salts, and the fiery acrimony 


peri 
of alcaline salts, irritating and wounding the nerves, pro- 
duce nascent passions and anxieties in the soul. 


Berkeley, Siris, § 86. 
bi ass dial the nascent moisture from my brow. 
ham, Ingoldsby Legends (2d ed.), Pref., p. xii. 


Nascent state, in chem., the condition of an element at 
the instant it is set free from a combination in which it 
has previously existed. 


naseberry (naz’ber‘i), n.; pl. naseberrics (-iz). 


[Also neesberry, nisberry, an accom. form, simu- 
lating berry! (as also in barberry), < Sp. ntspero, 
medilar, also naseberry-tree, < L. mespilus, med- 
lar: see medlar.) The tree Achras Sapota, or 
its fruit. See <Achras, bully-tree, chicle-gum, 
and sapodilla.—Nase bully-tree, a name of 
a Ere eb ere So 
es ) 
latter distinguished fe broad-leafed, the former sometimes 
as mountain. 

A West In- 
dian insectivorous and frugivorous bat of the 
genus Stenoderma or Artibeus, as A. jamaicensts 
or A. perspicillatus : so called from its fondness 
for the naseberry. 


nasethmoid (na-zeth’moid),a, [< L. nasus, = E. 


nosel, + E. ethmoid.] Of or pertaining to the 
nasal and the ethmoid bone: as, the nasethmoid 
suture. 

Insolent talk; im- 
pertinent chatter. Scott, Old Mortality, viii. 
(Seotch.] 


nasi 


nasi, *. Plural of nasus. 

(na’zi-kal-i), adv. ([« nasik + -al + 
yd After the manner of a nasik square or 
cube. 

nasicorn (na’zi-kérn),a.andn. [< L. nasus, = 
E. nosel, + cornu = E. horn.] I, a. Having a 
horn on the nose, as a rhinoceros; of or per- 
taining to the Nasicornia ; rhinocerotic. 

I, ». A member of the Nasicornia; a rhino- 

ceros or rhinocerotid. 

Nasicornia (na-zi-kér’ni-&), ». pl. [NL., < L. 
nasus, = E. nosel, + cornu = E. horn.] One of 
the five divisions of Iliger’s group Multungu- 
lata, containing the rhinoceroses. See Rhino- 
cerotide. 

nasicornoust (na’zi-kér-nus), a. [As nasicorn 

-ous.) Same as nasicorn. Sir T. Browne. 

nasiform (na’zi-férm), a. [< L. nasus, = E. nosel, 
+ forma, form.] Having the shape or func- 
tion of a nose. 

nasik (ni’sik), a. [From the name of a town 
in India.] Having, as a magic square or cube, 
other constant summations than in rows, col- 
umns, and diagonals. 

sera needa (na-zi-la’bi-al), a. Same as nasola- 


bial. 
nasilabialis (na-zi-la-bi-a’lis), n. Same as na- 
solabialis, 2. 
nasimalar (na-zi-ma‘lir), a. Same as naso- 
lar 


malar. 

nasio-alveolar (oe velo oat) a. [« na- 
sion + alveolus + -ar3,] Pertaining to the na- 
sion and the alveolar point: as, the nasio-alveo- 
lar distance. 

nasio-bregmatic (na‘’zi-d-breg-mat’ik), a. [< 
nasion + bregma(t-) +-ic.] Pertaining to the 
nasion and the bregma, as the arch of the cra- 
nium between these two points. palatine. ] or pertaining to the nose and to 

nasio-mental (na’zi-0-men’tal),a. (<nasion+ the palate or palate-bones; nasopalatal.—Naso- 
mentum + -al.] Pertaining to the nasion and palatine canal or foramen, one of the anterior palatine 
the mentum: as, the nasio-mental length (the canals or foramina, for the transmission of a naso 


; f tine nerve from the nose to the mouth. — Nasopala 
eeeiea aon naan ‘L. nasug = E, 2erTve® branch of Meckel’s ganglion which ramifies in 
y nr. ” . = i. 


F . . the mucous membrane of the nose and mouth. Also called 
nosel,| In craniom., the median point of the nerve of Scarpa, nerve of Cotunnius, and internal spheno- 
nasofrontal suture. See craniometry. 


palatine nerve. 

Nasiterna (nas-i-tér’ni), n. ([NL., < L. nasi- nasopharyngeal (na-79-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [< na- 
terna, nassiterna, a watering-pot with a large %pharynz (-pharyng-) + -al.] Pertaining to 
nose or spout, < nasus = E.nose!.] <A genus of 


the nasal fosses and the Lea haa 
Psittacide; the pygmy parrots. They are the 2880D | (né-z6-far'ingks), n.; pl. naso- 
amalleat birds of the order, with mucronate tail-feathera, pharynges i z0-fa-rin’jéz). [< L. nasus, = E. 
and of a green color varied with other hues. N. pygmaa nosel, + NL. pharynx, q.v.} That part of the 
pharynx which is behind and above the soft 
palate, directly continuous with the nasal pas- 
sages: distinguished from oropharynz. 
nasorbital (na-zé6r’bi-tal), a. [< L. nasus, = 
E. nosel, + orbita, orbit: see orbital.] Of or 
pertaining to the nose and the orbits of the 
eyes; orbitonasal; nasocular. 
nasosubnasal (na’z6-sub-naé’zal),a. ([< L. na- 
sus, = E.nosel, + sub, under, + nasus = E. nose: 


3937 


man anat., asmall muscle connecting the upper 
lip with the septum of the nose, being one of a 
air of muscular slips given off from the orbicu- 
aris Oris. The interval between them corresponds to 
the vertical depression seen on the surface between the 
nose and the lip. Also called nasalis labit superioris, 
depressor yar gad narium, and depressor apicis na- 
rium. E. 
2. The proper lifter of the nostril and upper 
lip, usually called levator labii superioris aleque 
nasi. Coues and Shute. Also nasilabialis. e 
first cut under muscle}. 
nasolacrymal (na-z6-lak’ri-mal), a. [< L. nasus, 
= E. nosel, + lacryma, tear: see lacrymal.] Per- 
taining to the nose and to tears: as, the naso- 
gt gen duct, which carries tears from the eye 
to the nose. 
nasology (né-zol’6-ji), ». ([< L. nasus, = E. 
nosel, + Gr. -doyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.} 
The study of the nose or of noses. 
Mr. Dickens is as deep in nasology as the learned Slaw- 
kenbergius. 
S. Phillipe, Essays from The Times, IT. 836. (Ddvies.) 
nasomalar (né-z6-ma’lir),a. [Also nasimalar; 
< L. nasus, = E. nosel, + NL. mala, the cheek: 
see malar.] Of or pertaining to the nose and 
the cheek or cheek-bone. | 
nasomaxillary (na-z6-mak’si-la-ri), a. [¢ L. 
nasus, = E. nose, + mazilla, the jaw-bone: see 
maxillary.] Of or pertaining to the nasal bone 
and the upper jaw-bone: as, the nasomarzillary 
suture. 
Nason flute. See fluie}. 
nasopalatal (n4-20-pal’s-tal), a. (< L. nasus, 
= E. nosel, + palatum, the palate: see palatal.) 
Same as nasopalatine. 
nasopalatine (na-z6-pal’a-tin), a. [« L. nasus, 
= E. nosel, BaP pasradei the palate, + -inel: see 


and NX. pusio are examples. 
nask}, ». [Origin obscure.] <A prison. Halli- 
well. (Old cant.] 
naskyt (nas’ki), a. [Not found in ME.; < Sw. 
dial. naskug, nasty, dirty; ef. LG. nask, also 
unnask (with neg. un-, here intensive), nasty; 
Norw. nask, greedy; orig. appar. with initial s 
as in Sw. dial. snaskig, Sw. snuskig, nasty, 
snask, dirt; cf. Sw. snaska = Dan. snaske, eat 
like a pig; cf. also Norw. naska, champ; other gee nasal.) Connecting the nasal and the sub- 
connections uncertain. Not connected with nasal point. See craniometry. 
nesh. Hence, by variation, nasty,q.v.] Nasty. Nagsa (nas’i), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1799), < L. 
Cotgrave. nassa, naxa,& wicker basket with a narrow neck 
N hammer. See hammer}. for catching fish, a weel.) The leading genus 
Nasmyth’s membrane. See membrane. of Nassid@. Some of the ies are known as dog- 
naso-alveolar (na’z6-al-va’6-lir), a. [<L.ma- whelke. Several abound on the Atlantic coast of the 
sus, = E. nose1, + NL. alveolus + -ar3.] Per- United States, as N. obsoleta and N. trivittata. 
taining to the nasal and alveolar points: as, Nassau grouper. A West Indian fish: same 
the naso-alveolar line. See craniometry. as hamlet2. 
nasobasal (na-z6-ba’sal), a. [< L. nasus, = E. Nassellaria (nas-e-]a’ri-&), n. pl. L., < *nas- 
nosel, + Gr. Adore, base: see basal.) Pertaining sella, dim. of L. nassa, a wicker basket (see Nas- 
to the nose and the base of the skull: as, the sa), +-aria.] Haeckel’s name of radiolarians 
nasobasal angie of Welcker. See craniometry. with the central capsule originally invariably 
nasobasilar (na-z6-bas’i-lir),a. [< L. nasus, = uniaxial, oval, or conical, with two different 
E. nosel, + E. basilar.] Pertaining tothe nasal poles of the axis, having at one pole the char- 
int and the basion: as, the nasobasilar line. acteristic porous area through which the whole 
© craniometry. of ah peal ar project like a bush. 
(na-zok’i-lar), a. [< 7 yt = E, nass- _ (nas/ fish), n. The angler, Lophius 
nosel, + oculus, eye: see ocular. or per- catoreus. = 
taining to the nose and the eye; naaorbital: asside (nas’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Nassa + 
as, the nasocular or lacrymal duct. ide. | family of buccinoid or whelk-like 


naso-ethmoidal (na’z6-eth-moi’dal), a. [< L. gastropods, typified by the genus Nassa; the 
nasus, = KE. nosel, + E. ethmoidal.] Of 0 per- he “wel, The animal has a large Eooh eneenlly 


a long phen, and a radula with 

teeth multidentate and the lateral generally bicuspid and 

with intermediate denticles; the operculum is unguicu- 

nasofrontal (né-z6-fron’tal), a. [< L. nasus, = late and usually serrate. The shell is generally am com- 
E. nose}, + frons (front-), forehead: see fron- pact, and highly sculptured, with a twisted or plaited colu- 
iai.|. Of oF pertaining to the nasal bone and inellt.and vaually callousod columella ip, The specie 
the frontal bone: as, the nasofronial suture. whelk. z 

nasolabial (na-z6-la’bi-al), a. and n. (Also, Nassineg (na-si’né), n. pl. [NL., < Nassa + 
more prop., nasilabial ; <L. nasus, = E. nosel, + -ine.] The Nasside considered as a subfamily 
labium, lip: see labial.) I. a. Ofor pertaining of Buccinida; the dog-whelks. _ 
to the nose and the upper lip. nast! (nast), n. [< nast-y.] Dirt; nastiness. 

n. A nasolabial muscle. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

nasolabialis (né-z6-la-bi-i’lis), n.; pl. nasola- nast?+, An obsolete contraction of ne hast, hast 

biales (-léz). [NL.: see nasolabial.) 1. Inhu- not, 


taining to the nasal and ethmoidal regions of 
the skull. 


nastily (ns et) ade 
nastiness (nas’ti-nes), ». 1. 


Nastus (nas’tus), n. 


nasty 


nasten (nas’tn), v. ¢. [< nasil + -en2.] To ren- 


der nasty. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

ane nast ene 
sagreea ; unpleasantly. 
ng Y The eharacten of 
being filthy; filthiness; dirtiness; filthy habits 
or condition. 

The nastiness of the beastly multitude. Sir J. Hayward. 
2. Disgusting taste; nauseousness. 


That quality of unmitigated nastiness which 20 famil- 
iarly attests the genuineness of our Western doses. 

The Atlantic, XXI. 264. 
3. Disagreeableness; unpleasantness: as, the 
general nastiness of the weather. (Collogq., 
chiefly in Great Britain.] 4. Meanness; dis- 
honorableness: as, the nastiness of the trick. 
[Collog.J]—5. That which is filthy; filth. 

The swine is as filthy when he lies close in his stye as 
when he comes forth and shakes his nastiness in the 
street. South, Sermons, VIII. {. 
6. Moral filth or filthiness; grossness or inde- 
cency; obscenity. 

The common quality, however, of all Dryden’s comedies 
is their nastiness, the more remarkable because we have 


ample evidence that he was a man of modest conversation. 
Lowell, Among my Booka, 1st ser., p. 45. 


Fi bas Foulness, defilement, pollution. 


filthily ; dirtily ; 


nasturtion (nas-tér’shon), ». See nasturtium, 2. 
Nasturtium (nas-tér’shi-um), n. 


[NL. (R. 
Brown, 1812), < L. nasturtium, a cress, with ref. to 
its somewhat acrid smell, < L. nasus, = KE. nose, 
+ torquere, pp. tortus, twist: see tort.] 1. A ge- 
nus of plants of the order Cruciferve and the tribe 
Arabidee, known by the pod with seeds in two 


rows and turgid valves. There are about 20 species, 
branching herbs, in water or on land, usually with small 
white flowers, pinnately divided leaves, and pods short 


or elongated. They bear the general name of water-creas, 


As hi, lf] 


Flowering Plant of Nasturtinm officinale. 
a, flower; 6, pod. 


but N. oficinale is the water-crees prover, a creeping herb 
of springs and brooks, much cultivated, a native of Eu- 
rope and temperate Asia, naturalized in America and else- 
where, particularly in New Zealand, where it is said to 
grow 80 rigcrcany as to choke up rivers. Other species, 
as the wide- N. palustre, the marsh-cress, are weedy- 
looking plants of little consequence. | 

2. [l. c.] One of various species of the genus 


Tropeolum. The most common is 7. the Indian 
creas or lark’s- heel, a showy climber, the large flowers vary- 
ing from orange to scarlet and crimson. <A smaller sort 
with paler flowers is 7. minus. A third kind is the tuber- 
ous nasturtium, 7’. tuberosum. These plants are consid- 
ered antiscorbutic; the fruits are pickled and used in the 
place of capers, and the leaves and flowers serve for a 


3. (1. c.) Arich orange color. See capucine?. 
[NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), so called as having the stem not hollow 
but filled with pith; < Gr. vaoréc, filled, solid. 
A genus of tall grasses of the tribe Bambusee, 
known by the numerous empty glumes, the 
grain adnate tothe pericarp. There are 2 or 8 spe- 
cies, natives of the Mascarene Islands, of tree-like habit 
with leaves like those of the bamboo, and one-flow 
spikelets in panicles. NN. Borbonicus of the Isle of Réunion 
or Isle of Bourbon) forms a belt entirely around the moun- 
; us ribs iad island. It isa fine species, reaching a height 
o 


n (n&s’ti), a. [A var. of the earlier nasky.] 


1. Filthy; dirty; foul; unclean, either literally 
or figuratively. (a) Physically filthy or dirty. 
Honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 04 


nasty 


I am a nastyer heap than those, and may 
Taint thy sweet Lustre by my filth’s excess. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, il 185, 


A people breaths not more savage and nasty; crusted 
with dirt. Sandys, Travailes, p. 35. 
(0) Of filthy habits, 

Therefore the Lord, this Day, with loathsom Lice 
Plagues poor and rich, the nastie and the nice, 


Both Man and beast. 
Swveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


This day our captain told me that our landmen were 
very nasty and slovenly, and that the gun-deck, where they 
lodged, was so beastly and noisome with their victuals 
and beastliness as would much endanger the health of 
the ship. Winthrop, Hist. New England, p. 12. 
(c) Morally filthy; indecent; ribald; indelicate: applied 
to speech or behavior. 

Sir Thomas More, in his answer to Luther, has thrown 
out the greatest heap of nasty language that perhaps ever 
was put together. Bp, Atterbury. 
2. Nauseous; disgusting to taste or smell: as, 
a nasty medicine.—3. In a weakened sense, 
disagreeable; bad. ({(Colloq., Eng.] 

Lady A—— said here {in England] at a dinner,... 
speaking to her husband, .. . who thought it proper not 
to touch his soup, Do take some, A——: it’s not at all 
nasty. R. G. White, England Without and Within, xvi. 
4. Foul; stormy; disagreeable; unpleasant: 
applied to the weather. Compare dirty and 
Jvoull in the same sense. [Collogq., Eng. 

A stormy day [is called in England] a naaty day. 

Rk. G. White, England Without and Within, xvi. 
5. Troublesome; annoying; difficult to deal 
with, or threatening trouble; of a kind to be 
avoided: as, a nasty customer to deal with; a 
nasty eut or fall.—6. Ill-natured; mean; dis- 
honorable; hateful: as, a nasty remark; a nasty 
trick. (Colloq. ] 

She is a nasty, hardened creature; and I do hate her. 


. .. How a wuman can be s0 naxty I can't Imagine. 
Trollope, Is he Popenjoy? lix. 


=Syn.1 and 3, Nasty, Filthy, Foul, Dirty. These words 
are on the descending scale of strength. Nasty is the 
strongest word inthe language for that which is offensive 
to sight, smell, or touch by the quality of its uncleanness 
or uncleanliness. The English fondness for the colloquial 
use of the word in connection with bad weather, and fig- 
uratively for anything disagreeable, is not matched by 
anything in America; on the contrary, the word is con- 
sidered too strong for ordinary or delicate use, and foul is 
used of bad weather. All the words apply to that which 
is filled or covered in considerable degree with anything 
offensive. The moral uses of the word correspond with 
the physical. 


nasty-man (nis’ti-man), ». See garroting. 
Nasua (na’su-ii), n. (NL.,<L. nasus = E. nose: 
see nosel.] e only genus of coatimondis, of 


the subfamily Nasuin@. Several described species 
are reducible to two, N. narica and N. rufa. The genus 
was founded by Storr, 1780. See cut under coatt, 


Nasuinge (naé-su-i’né), 2. pl. [NL., « Nasua 
+ -ine.] A subfamily of the racoon family, 
Procyonide, typified by the genus Nasua; the 
coatimondis or coatis. They have an extremely lon 
snout, with corresponding modification of the crani 


bones; the auditory bulla is small and flattened, and the 
mastoid extrorse. See cut under coats. 


nasuine (nas’ii-in), a. and ». JI, a. Of or per- 
taining to the Nasuine. 
II. ». A member of the Nasuine; a coati. 
nasus (na’sus),7.; pl. nasi (-si). (L.,= E. nose: 
see nosel,] 1. In anat., the nose; the nasal or- 
gan.— 2. In entom., same as clypeus, 2.— Forni- 
cate nasus. See fornicate!.— Included nasus, See in 


Nasut@ (na-si’té), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. of L. 
nasutus, large-nosed: see nasute.] In Nitzsch’s 
system of classification (1829), a superfamily of 
birds, equivalent to the Tubinares or Procellari- 
idv of authors in general, including the petrels, 
albatrosses, shearwaters, and their relatives. 

nasute (na-sit’), a. [= OF. nasu, nazu, ¢ L. 
nasutus, large-nosed, hence critical, censori- 
ous, ¢ nasus = BE. nose: see nosel.) 1. Having 
a long or large nose or snout; snouty; specifi- 
cally, in ornith., of or pertaining to the Nasuta ; 
tubinarial.— 2, Having a quick or delicate per- 
ception of smell; keen-scented. 

They are commonly discovered by a Nasufe swine, pur- 
posely brought up. Evelyn, Acetaria, § 39. 
Hence —3t. Critical; nice; censorious; cap- 
tious. 

The nasuter critics of this age scent something of pride 
in the ecclesiasticks, 

Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes (1653), p. 308. (Latham.) 

nasuteness (na-sut’nes).». Thequality of being 

nasute; acuteness of scent; hence, nice discern- 
ment. Dr. H. More. 

nasutiform (nai-su’ti-form), a. [« L. nasutus, 
long-nosed (see nasulc), + forma, form.) In 
entom., produced in an elongate form in front 
of the head: said of the clypeus. 

natl;}, adv. A Middle English form of not}. 


nat?t. 


nat? (nat), 2. 


natal! (na‘tal), a. and n. 


natalitious (na-ta-lish’us), a. 


natali 


nataloin (na-tal’d-in), 2. 


Natalus (nat’a-lus), x. 


natant (na’tant), a. 


Natantest (na-tan’téz), n. pl. 
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A Middle English contracted form of 
ne at, not at, or nor at. 


nat?} (nat). n. [Early mod. E. also natt, natte; 


« ME. natte, ¢ OF. natte, ¢ LL. natta, a mat. 
Nat3 is ult. a var. of mati, as nape2, nap- in 
napkin, ete., are of the prob. ult. identical map}: 
see math, map!.) A mat. Palsgrave. 

[E. Ind.}] In Burma and Siam, a 
spirit or angel powerful for evil and for punish- 


ment; a demon; a genie. 

(< ME. natal, ¢ OF. 
natal (vernacularly nael, noel, > E. nowel, noel), 
F. natal= Sp. Pg. natal = It. natale,<¢ L. natalia, 
pertaining to birth or origin, ¢ nasci, pp. natus, 
be born: see nascent. Cf. noel.) J. a. 1. Of 
or pertaining to one’s birth; connected with or 
dating from one’s birth. 

And thou, propitious Star! whose sacred Pow'r 
Presided o'er the Monarch’s natal Hour, 


Thy radiant Voyages for ever run. 
Prior, Prol. spoken at Court on Her Majesty's Birthday, 
(1704. 


2. Presiding over birthdays or nativities. 
By natal Joves feste. Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 150. 
3t. Native; own; original. 
Seed in natal soil. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 191. 


How young Columbus seem'd to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove. 
Tennyson, The Daisy. 
1. Natural, etc. See native. 


=§ 
om n. A person’s nativity; birthday. [Rare.] 
Why should not we with joy resound and sing - 
The blessed natals of our heavenly king? 
FitzGeofirey, Blessed Birthday (1634), p. 1. (Latham.) 
natal? (na‘tal), a. (< L. natis, ramp: see nates.) 
Pertaining to the nates or buttocks; gluteal. 


natalitial (na-ta-lish’al), a. [As nataliti-ous + 


-al.) Of or pertaining to one’s birth or birth- 
day; consecrated to one’s nativity. 


The quarre, which is within a mile of the Parish of Ad- 
combe, my dear nataliliau place. Coryat, Crudities, I. 84. 


(= OF. natalice 
= Sp. Pg. natalicio = It. natalizio, ¢ L. natali- 
tins, pertaining to birth or to a birthday, <¢ na- 
talis, of birth: see natall.] Same as natalitial. 
(na-tal’i-ti), 2. (=F. natalité, < L. na- 
talis, of birth: see natall.) 1+. Birth. 

I should doubt whether Samuel Foote visited Truro 
more than once since the nalality of Mr. Polwhele was 
proclaimed to his kindred. 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. Ixxvii. 
2. The ratio of the number of births in a given 
time, as a year, to the total number of popula- 
tion; birth-rate. 

The ee as defective classes, whose natality and in- 
fantile death rates are enormous, are forcibly exported in 
great numbers to this country. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., LVII. 160. 

[< Natal (see def.) + 

aloin.] A bitter principle contained in Natal 
or Cape aloes. See aloin. 

(NL.] A genus of 


tropical American bats of the family Vesperti- 
lionide and subfamily Minioptering, having 2 
incisors and 3 premolars in each upper half-jaw 
and 3 incisors and 3 premolars in each lower 
half-jaw, and a short conical tragus. N. strami- 
meus 18 an example. 

{< L. natan(t-)s, ppr. of 
natare (> It. natare = Sp. Pg. 
nater, naer), swim, freq. of nare, 
swim, sail, flow, fly; ef. Gr. 
vaety, flow, véecv, swim.] Swim- 
ming; floating. Specifically —(a) 
In her., same as naiant. (b) In Zool., 
swimming on or in the water; of or 
pertaining to the MNatantes or Na- 
tantia. (c) In bot., floating on the sur- 
face of water; swimming, as the leaf 
of an aquatic plant. 


4 a 
A Fish Natant. 


tan(t-)8, ppr. of natare, swim: see natant.) 1. In 
Cuvier’s classification, the third tribe of the coral 
family, corresponding to the modern Pennatu- 
lacee of aleyonarian polyps. It contained the 
genera Pennatula, Virgularia, Veretillum, and 
Umbellularia.— 2, In Lamarck’s classification 
(1801-12), an order of Polypi, containing the 
crinoids.—3. In Walckenaer’s classification, a 
division of spiders, such as those of the genus 
Argyroneta; the diving- or water-spiders.— 4. 
The swimming birds. See Natatores. 


Natantia (na-tan’shi-i), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 


L. natan(t-)s, ppr. of natare, swim: see natant.) 
1. The free rotifers: opposed to Sessilia.— Qt. 
In Illiger’s classification of mammals (1811), 
the fourteenth order, containing the sirenians 
and cetaceans as two families, Sirenia and Cete: 


natatilet (na’ta-til), a. 


Natatores (na-ta-t6’réz), n. pl. 


natatorial (na-ta-t0’ri-al), a. 


natatorious (naé-ta-t6’ri-us), a. 


natatory (na’ta-to-ri), a. 


natch! (nach), ». and »v. 


natch? (nach), n. 


natch-bone (nach’bon), n. 


nadar = OF. nates (na’téz), n. pl. 


natht. 
([NL., ¢ L. 2a- hath not. 


nathe (naTH), x. 


natheless 


same as Mutilata.—8. In conch.: (a) A division 
of azygobranchiate gastropods, containing the 
natant or free-swimming oceanic or pelagic 
forms usually called heteropods, and corre- 
sponding to the class or order Heteropoda: 
opposed to Reptantia. (b) A section of cepha- 
late mollusks proposed for the cephalopods.— 
4. A suborder of peritrichous ciliate infusori- 
ans, containing those which are free-swimming: 
opposed to Sedentaria. 


natantly (na’tant-li), adv. In a natant man- 


ner; swimmingly; floatingly. 
[< LL. natatilis, that 
ean swim, ¢ L. natare, swim: see natant.] That 
can swim; capable of swimming. 

A Natatile Beet [the water-beet], do you say? Nay, ra- 
ther a Cacatile Beast. Who ever heard of, or ever read the 


Name of, a Swimming Beet? 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 147. 


natation (na-ta’shon), 2. [= F. natation = Pg. 


natacdo, ¢ L. natatio(n-), a swimming, a swim- 
ming-place, < natare, swim: see natant.) The 
art or act of swimming. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 


Err., iv. 6. 

[NL., pl. of L. 
natator, &® swimmer, < natare, swim: see natant. } 
In ornith.: (a) In some systems, as those of Vig- 
ors and Swainson, the order of palmiped birds, 
or those which habitually swim; the swimmers. 


It was one of the groups of the quinary system, correlated 
with Jnseasores, Scansres, Rasvres, and Grallatores. |Not 


in use} (b) By Blyth (1849) restricted to the 
Lamellirostres. 

[< natatory + 
-al.} Swimming or adapted for swimming; 
natatory; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Natatores. 

[< natatory + 
-0us.) Same as natatorial. 


natatorium (na-ta-t0’ri-um), n.; pl. natatori- 


ums, natatoria (-umz, -i). [LL., a place for 
swimming, ¢ natatorius, pertaining to a swim- 
mer: see natatory.) A swimming-school; a 
place for swimming. 


[= F. natatotre 
Sp. Pg. natatorio (ef. It. natatoria, a bath, pool, 
pond), <« LL. natatorius, pertaining to a swim- 
mer or to swimming, ¢ L. natator, a swimmer, 
< natare, swim: see natant.) 1. Swimming; 
having the habit of swimming in water. 

There is little doubt that the natatory Sirenian order 
was derived from it [Amblypoda) by a poe of degrada- 
tion. E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 278. 
2. Used in or adapted for swimming: as, nata- 
tory organs; nalatory membranes. 

A dialectal form of 
notch. 
Losh, man! ha’e mercy wi’ your natch, 

Your bodkin ’s bauld. Burns, To a Tailor. 
[Formerly also nache ; < ME. 
nache, nage, < OF. nache, naiche, nasche, nage, 
naige (= It. natica), buttock, < ML. natice, ¢ L. 
nates, buttocks: see nates.] The buttocks or 
rump. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. ] 

Width [of a cow] at the nache, 14 inches. 

Ma (Latham.) 
{Formerly nache- 
bone, ete.; < natch + bone. Cf. aitch-bone.] The 
bone of the rump, as of an ox; an aitch- 
bone. 
[L. natis, usually in pl. 
nates, buttock, rump.] 1. The buttocks; the 
haunches; the gluteal region of the body; in 
man, the seat.— 2. The larger, anterior pair of 
prominences of the corpora quadrigemina or 
optic lobes of the brain in man and other mam- 
mals, the smaller, posterior pair being called 
the tesics. See corpora quadrigemina, under 
corpus.—3, The umbones of a bivalve shell. 
An obsolete contracted form of ne hath, 
Chaucer. 
A corrupt form of nare}. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

And let the restlesse spokes and whirling nathes 
Of my eternal chariot on the proud 


Aspiring back of towring Atlas reat. 
Phillis of Scyros (1656). (Nares.) 


nathelesst, nathlesst (nii’?fHé-les’, naFH’les’), 


adv. [« ME. natheless, < AS. na@ thy les, not 
the less: see nul, the2, lessl.] Nevertheless; 
not the less; notwithstanding. Chaucer. 
Natheles William wi3tli worthili him grette. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4506. 


The torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathless he so endured. Milton, P. L., i. 299. 
Natheless, as we have had sudden reason to believe, this 
Princess Elizabeth . . . has obtained certain knowledge 
of the trains which we had laid. Scott, Monastery, xvi. 


nathemore 


nathemoret, nathmoret (ni’FHé-mér’, naFH’- 
mor’),adv. [« ME. na the more: see nol, the?, 
morel, Cf. natheless.] Not the more; never 
the more. 
But nathemore would that corageous swayne 
To her yeeld passage gainst his Lord to goe. 
Spenser, F. Q., L. viii. 18. 


nat. hist. An abbreviation of natural history. 
Natica (nat’i-ka),». [NL., < ML. *natica, in pl. 
natice, buttock: see naich2. Cf. natiform.]) The 
typical genus of Nati- 
cide, containing some 
200 species, and sub- 
divided into numer- 
ous subgenera. These 
sea-snails are all active, 
predatory, and carnivor- 
ous, and several areamong 
the largest univalve shells 
found on the coasts of the 
United States. <A very 
common one along the At- 
lantic coast, V. (Lunatia) heros, is sumetimes 5 inches long 
and 34 broad. Its egg-massea, seen everywhere on the 
beaches, are popularly known as 
sand-savucers. 


Naticidz (na-tis’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., « Natica + -ida.] A 
family of gastropods, typified 
by the genus Natica; a con- 
spicuous group of carnivorous 
mollusks, mostly dwelling on 
sandy or gravelly sea-bottoms at moderate 


depths. The animal has a large flat foot provided with 
a distinct fold or propodium re- ? 

fiected upon the head, tentacles 
slender, eyes abortive, teeth 3.1.3, 
the central one tricuspidate, the £ 
lateral subrhombiform, dentiger- § 
ous, and the marginal unciform. 
The shell is generally subglobu- 
lar, with a semilunar entire aper- 
ture and more or less callous 
about the umbilicus. They have 
sometimes been called sea-snails. 


naticiform (nat’i-si-férm), 
a. (<NL. Natica, q. v., + 
L. forma, form.] Having the form or aspect of 

the genus Natica; naticoid. 
(NL., as Natica + 


Naticina (nat-i-si’ ni), n. 
A genus of gastropods of the family 


-inal,] 
Naticide. 
Naticin® (nat-i-si’né),”. pl. [NL., pl. of Nati- 
ee A subfamily of gastropods. Swainson, 
naticine (nat’i-sin), a. Pertaining or related to 
Natica; resembling a member of that genus. 
naticoid (nat’i-koid),a.andn. [<NL. Natica, 
q. v.. + -oid.] J, a. Like Natica or the Nati- 
cide ; naticiform or naticine. 
II. ». A member of the Nuticide. 
natiform (nat’i-form),a. [< L. nates, the but- 
tocks, + forma, form.] Like or likened to but- 
tocks, as the umbones of a shell: as, the nati- 
form tubercles of the brain. 


The natiform protuberance of the temporal lobe. 
Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 60. 


nation (na’shon), ». [< ME. nacion, nacioun, < 
OF. nacion, nation, nasion, F. nation = Pr. natio, 
naision = Sp. nacion = Pg. nacdo = It. nazione = 
D. natie = MLG. nacte = G. Sw. Dan. nation,< L. 
natio(n-), birth, a goddess of birth, a race, a peo- 
le, < nasci, pp. natus, be born: see nascent.} 1. 
n a broad sense, a race of people; an aggrega- 
tion of persons of the same ethnic family, and 
speaking the same language or cognate lan- 
guages. 
There arryven Cristene Men and S: nes and Men of 
alle Nactuuns. Handeville, Travels, p. 28. 


This londeof Jherusalem hath ben in the handes of many 
sondry Nacyons, as of Jewes, Cananeis, Assiriens. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 22. 


2. In a narrower sense, & political society com- 

osed of a sovereign or government and sub- 
jects or citizens, and constituting a political 
unit; an organized community inhabiting a cer- 
tain extent of territory, within which its sov- 
ercignty is exercised. 

A nation may be defined as a bod 
its proper history has made one in i 


tinct from all others. 
A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xvi. 


A nation ia an organized community within a certain 
territory; or, in other words, there must be a place where 
its sole sovereignty is exercised. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 52. 


Nation is nearly synonymous with people, and in the 
United States it is applied to the whole body of the peo- 
ple coming under the jurisdiction of the Federal govern- 
ment. Covley, Const. Limit. (5th ed.), Prin. Const. Law, 20. 


Hence—3. A tribe, community, or congrega- 
tion, whether of men or animals. 


Nalica canrena. 


Natica aldert, with 
extended foot, deposit- 
ing its collar of egys. 


Natica (Cernina) fiuc- 
tuata. 


of population which 
teelf, and as such dia- 
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Even all the nation of unfortunate 
And fatall birds about them flocked were. 
Spenser, F. Q., 11. xii. 86. 
There his well-woven toils and subtle trains 
He laid, the brutish nation to enwrap. 
Spenser, Astrophel, L 98. 
You are a subtile nation, you physicians! 
B. Jonson, Sejanug, i. 2. 
But lawyers are too wise a nation 
T’ expose their trade to disputation. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITT. iif. 483, 


4. A division of students for voting purposes, 
according to their place of birth, as in the uni- 
versities of Aberdeen and Glasgow, and former- 
ly in that of Paris. 


These several nations (in the university of Paris] first 
came into existence some time before the year 1219, and 
all belonged to the faculty of arts. ... Each of the na- 
tions . . . was, likearoyal colony, ina great measure self- 
governed. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 835. 


5t. Race; species; family; lineage. 
Allas! that any of my nactoun 
Sholde evere so foule disparaged be. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 212. 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 


Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 53. 


6. A great number; a multitude. ([Colloq.] 


The French had such a nation of hedges, and copses, and 
ditches, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 21. 


Law of nations. See law!.—Most favored nation 
clause. See clause. =S8yn. 1 and 2, Race, etc. See people. 

nation (na’shon), adv. [An adverbial use of 
nation, n.,6; prob. also in part an abbr. of dar- 
nation.] Very; extremely; by a vast deal: as 
nation mean; nation pa’ticlar. [Prov. Eng. and 
New Eng. ] 


There, full oft, ‘tis nation cold. 
Essex Dialect, Noakes and Styles, ( Bartlett.) 
It... makes a noise like father's gun, 
Only a nation louder. Yankee Doodle (song). 


national (nash’on-al),a. [= F. national = Sp. 
Pg. nacional = It. nazionale = D. nationaal=G. 
Sw. Dan. national,< NL. nationalis,< L. natio(n-), 
nation: see nation.}] 1. Of or pertaining toa 
nation, or a country regarded as a whole: op- 
osed to local or provincial, and in the United 
states to State: as, national troops, defenses, 
debt, expenditure, ete.; hence, general; pub- 
lic: as, national interests; the national wel- 
fare. 


The spirit (of the 


people] rose against the interference 
of a foreign priest w 


th their natsonal concerns. 
Hacaulay, Burleigh. 


Asa national tax levied by the Witan of all England, 
and passing into the hands of theking of all England, this 
tax [the Danegeld] practically brought home the national 
idea as it had never been brought hume before. 

J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 389. 


2. Established and maintained by the nation, 
or by authority of its laws: as, national banks; 
a national system of education; a national 
church.— 8. Peculiar or common to the whole 
people of a country: as, national language, cus- 
toms, or dress; a national trait; a national re- 
ligion; national pride. 
They, in their earthly Canaan placed, 
Long time shall dwell and prosper, but when sins 


rational interrupt their public peace. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 317. 


To urge reformation of national ill. 
Cowper, The Flatting Mill. 


4, Characterized by attachment or devotion to 
one’s own race or country, or its institutions. 


His high and sudden elevation naturally raised him up 
a thousand enemies among a proud, punctilious, and in- 
tensely national people. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 8. 


National air. See air3.— National Assembly, in French 
hist.: (a) See azzembly. (b) The name of the popular assem- 
bly after the revolution of 1848, and again in 1871 after the 
fall of the second empire in 1870. (¢) According to the 
Constitution of 1875, the name of the two houses, the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies, when in joint session. — 
National bank. See bunk2, 4.— National church, the 
church established by law in a country or nation, gener- 
ally repre ne the prevalent form of religion. In Eng- 
land the national church is Anglican or Episcopal, and 
in Scotland the national church is Protestant and Presby- 
terian—the sovereign being in both countries the tem- 
poral head of the church, and represented at the General 
Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland by a com- 
missioner.— National convention, Council, Covenant. 
See the nouns.— National Currency Acts. See cur- 
rency.— National debt. See debt.— National domain. 
See domain.— National ensign, the flag of a nation.— 
National (a) An armed force identified with the 
French revolutionary epoch, first formed in 1789 under 
the nameof garde bourqgeotae, It was abolished by the gav- 
ernment in 1827, but reorganized in 1830, and formed an 
important part of the armed force of the kingdom under 
Louis Philippe. (b) A name sometimes given to the organ- 
ized militia in some parts of the United States. Abbrevi- 
ated V. G.—National Institute. See /nstitute of France, 
under institute.— National Liberals. See Liberal.— Na- 
tional party, in U.S. hist., a name of the Greenback-La- 
bor party (which see, under greenback).— National Re- 
publican, salute, schools, etc. See the nouns. 


nationalize 
nationalisation, nationalise, etc. See nation- 
alization, ete. 
nationalism (nash’on-al-izm),n. [<national + 


-ism.] 1. National spirit or aspirations: devo- 
tion to the nation; desire for national unity, 
independence, or prosperity. 

The Sequani, as the representatives of nationalism, know- 


ing that they could not stand alone, had looked for friends 
elsewhere. Froude, Cesar, p. 220. 


2. [cap.] Specifically, in Ireland, the political 
prograu of the party that agitates for more or 
ess complete separation from Great Britain.— 
3. An idiom ora phrase peculiar to a nation; a 
national trait or peculiarity. 
nationalist (nash’on-al-ist), n.and a. [¢ nation- 
al + -ist.]) JI,n.1. In theol., one who holds to 
the divine election of entire nations as distin- 
guished from that of particular individuals. 
Quarterly Rev.— 2. A member of a Jewish politi- 
cal party in the time of Christ; a zealot.— 3. 
[cap.] A supporter of Irish nationalism. 
The Unionists cried out against a remedy for the coer- 
cion of the disloyal Irish Nationaliats which would neces- 


sitate the coercion by the latter of the loyal inhabitants of 
Ulster. Appleton’s Ann. Cyc., 1838, p. 408. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to nationalists; advo- 
cating or upholding nationalism. 
nationality (nash-o-nal’i-ti), ».; pl. nationali- 
ties (-tiz). (=F. nationalité =Sp. nacionalidad; 
as national + -ity.] 1. The fact of being a 
member of a particular nation; birth and mem- 
bership in a particular nation; relationship by 
birth and race to a particular nation: as, the 
nationality of an immigrant.—2, Relationship 
as property, ete., to a particular nation, or to 
one or more of its members: as, the nationality 
of a ship.— 3. The people constituting a par- 
ticular nation; a nation; a race of people. 
When the revolution of 1848 broke out, oppressed na- 


tionalities were heard of everywhere. 
H.S Edwards, Polish Captivity, II. vi. (Latham.) 


Hadjisand merchants from all the neighboring countries 
elbow the native Persians, and cach nationality is easily 
distinguished. O’ Donovan, Merv, xb. 


The war which established our position as a vigorous 
natwnality has also sobered us. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 78. 
4. Separate existence as a nation; national 
unity and integrity. 
Institutions calculated toinsure the preservation of their 
nationality. 
Quoted in H. S. Edwards's Polish Captivity, IT. vi. 
The partition of Poland . . . was the event that forced 
the idea of nationality upon the world. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 236, 


5. Nationalism; devotion or strong attachment 
to one’s own nation or country. 


In antiquity they [the Jews} developed an intense sen- 
timent of nationality. J, Fiske, Idea of God, p. 72. 


nationalization (nash’on-al-i-za’shon), n.  [< 
nationalize + -ation.] 1. The act of rendering | 
national in character instead of local. 

Calhoun’s letter to Pakenham was the official proclanra- 
tion of the nattonaltzation of slavery, only, however, so far 
as it imposed duties upon the Union, but by no means 
with regard to any corresponding rights. 

H. von Holst, John C, Calhoun (trans.), p. 239. 


2. The act of making national as regards pos- 
session, use, and control; especially, as advo- 
cated by many socialists, the abolition of pri- 
vate property, as in lands, railways, ete., and 
the vesting of it in the nation for national use: 
as, the nationalization of land. 

Without compensation, nationalization of the land is 
flagrantly unjust and quite hopeless ; with compensation, 
its benefits are remote and doubtful. 

Orpen, tr. of Laveleye's Socialism, p. 299. 


Nationalization of the land makes its appearancc in the 
list of many a London Working Men’s Club. MNationalt- 
zatton of ordinary capital and state regulation of wages 
appear hardly less eaten 

ontemporary Rev., LITT. 149. 

Also spelled nationalisation, 

nationalize (nash’on-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
nationalized, ppr. nationalizing. [¢ national + 
-ize.} 1. To make national: as, to nationalize 

an institution.—2. To give the character of a 

nation to; stamp with the political attachments 

which belong to citizens of the same nation: as, 
to nationalize a foreign colony. 

New England now [1801] contains a million and a half 
of inhabitants: of all colonies that ever were founded the 
largest, the most agsimilated, and, to use the modern jar- 
gon, nationalized. Fisher Ames, Works, IT. 134. 
3. To make the property of the state or nation 
for national uses; abolish private ownership 
in, and vest in the nation for national use: as, 
to nationalize the land of a country. 


nationalize 


Rome again and again nationaliaed large tracts of land, 
and again and again made provision for the poor to occupy 
it. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 76 

Also spelled nationalise. 

nationa (nash’on-al-i-zér), n.  [¢ nation- 
alize + -er1.) One who advocates nationali- 
zation, as of land, railways, ete. Also spelled 
nattonaliser. 

Sir Rowland Hill and the English railway nationalizers 
proposed that the state should own the lines, but that the 
companies should continue to work them. 

Contemporary Rev., LIV. 884. 

nationally (nash’on-al-i), adv. In a national 

manner or way; with regard to the nation; as 
a whole nation. 

The Jews .. . being nationally erpeusett to God by cov- 

enant. uth, Sermons, IT. i. 
nationalness (nash’on-al-nes),n. The state of 
being national. Johnson. 
nationhood (na’shon-huid), n. [< nation + 
-hood.| The state of being a nation. 
Toward growth into nationhood. 
The Century, XXXL. 407. 
natis (na’tis), n.; pl. nates (-téz). [L. nates, 
pl., the buttocks: see nates.] In anat., one of 
the buttocks; either half of the gluteal region: 
commonly in the plural. See nates. 
native (na’tiv), a. and n. [= F. natif, naif = 
Pr. natiu, nadiu = Sp. Pg. It. native, ¢ L. nati- 
vus, born, inborn, innate, natural, native, ¢ 
nasct, pp. natus, be born: see nascent, Cf. naif, 
aire I. a. 1¢. Coming into existence by 
birth; having an origin; born. 
Anaximander's opinion is, that the gods are native, ris- 


ing and vanishing again in long perivds of time. 
Cudicorth, Intellectual System, I. iff. § 23. 


2+. Born of one’s self; own. 


There is but. one amongst the foure 
That is my native sonne. 
Gentleman in Thracta (Child's Ballads, VIII. 162). 


3. Of or pertaining to one by birth, or the 
place or circumstances of one’s birth: as, na- 
tive land; native language. 


Ere the King my feir countrie get, 
This land that's natirest to me, 
Mony o’ his nobilis sall be cauld. 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 26). 


The language I have learn’d these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forgo. 
Shak., Rich. I., £ 8. 160. 


But still for us his native skies 
The pitying Angel leaves. 

Whittier, Lay of Old Time. 
4. Of indigenous origin or growth; not exotic 
or of foreign origin or production; belonging 
by birth: as, the native grapes of the South; a 
native name. 

Ere her native king 


Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arma. 
Shak., Rich. IL, fif. 2. 25. 


They feigned it adventitious, not native. 
Bacon, Fables, xi., Expl. 


Our music, in its most enchanting form, is purely na- 
tive, independent of any Saxon, Danish, or Norman aid. 
O'Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxviil. 


Bayard Taylor always considered himself native to the 
Fast, and it was with great delight that in 1851 he found 
himself on the banks of the Nile. Encyc. Brit., XXIIL 91. 


{With reference to names or other words, native is espe- 
cially used to designate a name or word indigenous in a 
country or among a people beyond the ordinary pale of 
Anglo-Saxon or European civilization; thus, the native 
products and customs of the barbarous tribes of Africa or 
Australia or of the imperfectly civilized peoples of India, 
Arabia, etc., have “native names” which are commonly so 
referred to when it is inconvenient or impossible to give a 
precise designation of the language, or etymological histo 
of the word, concerned. In this dictionary, in the etymol- 
ogies, “native name” means a name used (and usually ori- 
ginating) in the country or among the people indicated in 
the definition or otherwise. } 

5. Connected by birth; hence, closely related ; 
near. 


To join like likes and kiss like natine things. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 288 


There's consolation when a friend laments us, but when 
a parent grieves, the anguish is too native. 
Steele, Lying Lover, v. 1. 


6. Being the place of birth (of). [Rare.] 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable. Milton, P. R., iv. 241. 


7%. Conferred by birth; inborn; hereditary; 
not artificial or acquired; natural. 


T love nothing in you more than your innocence; you 
retain sv native a simplicity. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


High minds, of native pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
Scott, Marmion, iif. 18. 


It is not what a poet takes, but what he makes out of 
what he has taken, that shows what native force is in him. 
Lowel, Among wy Books, 2d ser., p. 154. 


native-born (na’tiv-bérn), a. 
natively (na’tiv-li), adv. 


nativeness (na’tiv-nes), n. 
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natroborocalcite 


8. Occurring in nature pure oruncombined with nativist (na‘tiv-ist), n. [< native + -ist.J- 1. 


other substances: said of mineral products, and 
especially of the metals: as, natire mercury; 
native copper: also used to describe any min- 
eral oceurring in nature in distinction from the 
corresponding substance formed artificially: 
as, galena occurs native and also as a furnace 


roduct.— Native American party. See American.— 

ative bear, native sloth. Same as koala.— Native 
b a fungua, Mylitta Australix, used by the natives of 
Australia as a sort of bread. It is often several inches in 
diameter, and when dry Jooks like a hard, compacted lump 
of sazo.— Native cat, the spotted dasyure of Australia. 
— Native cinnabar, cod, devil, mercury, trooper, 
etc. See the nouns.— Native com on, the large gray 
crane of Australia. = Syn. 7. Natal, Native. Natural. Natal 
has the narrow meaning of belonging to the event of one’s 
birth; hence it is chiefly used with such words as day, hour, 
star. Native means conferred by birth: as, native genius; 
or, belonging by birth or origin: as, native place, country, 
language. Natural applies to that which is by nature, as 
opposed to the work of art. Native eloquence is opposed 
to that which is acquired ; natural eloquence to that which 
is elaborated by rules.— 4, Jndigenous, etc. See original. 


I. n. 1. One born in a certain place or coun- 
try, a person or thing which derives its origin 
from a specified place or country. 


Well hast thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 
Pope, Wiad, vi. 70. 


That shadowy realm where hope is a native. 
D. G. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor. 


[Any person born in a given country is a native of it; but 
the term, with reference to a country, is naturally most 
used by foreigners, to whom as discoverers, explorers, tra- 
velers, writers, etc., “the natives” are the aboriginal in- 
habitants, until in the progress of settlement and coloniza- 
tion the native-born colonists claim or receive the name of 
“native” also. ] 

2t. In feudal times, one born a serf or villein, 
as distinguished from a person who had become 
so in any other way. 


So that neither we nor our successors for the future 
shall be able to claim any right in the aforesaid [native] 
on account of his nativity (i. e., being in the condition of 
a native, or slave, of Whalley), saving to us our right and 
challenge with respect to any others our natives. 

Sir Gregory de Norbury, Abbot of Whalley, who died in 
[1309, quoted in Baines’s Hist. Lancashire, II. 9, note. 


By acts of emancipation or manumission the native was 
made a freeman, even though with the disabilities he lost 
the privileges of maintenance which he could claim onthe 
land of his lord. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 495. 


3. In astrol., a person born under that aspect 
of the stars which is under consideration. 


The length of time in which the apheta and anareta, as 
sited in each respective figure of a nativity, will be in 
orming a conjunction, or coming together in the same 
int of the heavens, is the precise length of the native's 
ife. Stbhley, Astrology, p. 464. 


4. [cap.] In U.S. politics, same as Know- 
nothing. See American party, under American. 
—5. An oyster raised in a bed other than the 
natural one. 


Oysters raised in artificial beds are called natives, and are 
considered very superior to those which are dredged from 
the natural beds. Lab. Universal Knowledge, XI. 159. 


His eyes rested on a newly-opened oyster-shop on a mag- 
nificent scale, with natives laid, one deep, in circular mar- 
ble basins in the windows. 

Dickens, Sketches, Characters, vil. 


6+. Natural source; origin. 
Th’ Accusation 
Which they haue often made against the Senate, 
All cause vnborne, could neuer be the Natiue 
Of our so franke Donation. 
Shak., Cor. (folio 1628), fifi. 1. 129. 


[Some modern editions read here motive. ] 
Born in the 
country specified or understood. 


Surely no native-born woman loves her coun 
than I love America. 


better 
The Century, XXXVITI. 981. 
By birth; naturally; 
originally. 
We wear hair which {s not natirely our own. 
Jer. Taylor (2), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 77. 


The state of being 
native, or produced by nature; naturalness. 


nativism (na’tiv-izm),n. [<native + -ism.] 1. 


In philos., the doctrine of innate ideas; the 
view that sensation is not the sole source of 
knowledge, but that the mind possesses ideas 
or at least forms of thought and perception 
that are innate. See innate. 

The author makes an exception in favor of the Stoics, 
who, he holds, combined the truth that is in sensational- 
ism with the truth that is In nattvism, Mind, XII. 628. 
2. [cap.] In U. S. politics, the program of the 
Native American party (which see, under Amer- 
tcan), 

But the baleful Natirism which had just broken out 
[1844] in the great cities, and had been made the occasion 
of riot, devastation, and bloodshed in Philadelphia, had 
alarmed the foreign-born population. 

H. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 168. 


nativistic (na-ti-vis’tik), a. 


nativi 


Natricineg (nat-ri-si’né), ». pl. 


natricine (nat’ri-sin), a. 


natroborocalcite (na-trd-b6-r6-kal‘sit), x. 


In philos., one who maintains the doctrine of 
innate ideas.— 2. [cap.] In U.S. polities: (a) 
One who supports or favors the program of the 
Native American party. (b) One who supports 
the program of the American party. See 4mer- 
ican, 

Fillmore was in Europe when he was chosen by the 
Nativists of Philadelphia as their standard-bearer. 

H. von Holst, Const. Hist. (trans.), V. 436. 

[< nativist + -fc.] 
In philos., of or pertaining to nativism or the 
nativists. 


Thus the nattristic school of explanation is replaced by 
the ‘‘empiristic ” school, as Helmholtz calls it. 
Science, VI. 309. 


nativity (na-tiv’i-ti), .; pl. nativities (-tiz). 


[< ME. nativite, < OF. nativete, F. nativité, also 
naiveté (see naiveté, naivety), = Sp. natividad = 
Pg. natividade = It. nativite, € L. nativtta(t-)s, 
birth, ¢ nativus, born: see native.] 1. The fact 
of being born; birth. 


At thy nativity, a glorious quire 
Of angels, in the tlelds of Bethlehem, sung 
To shepherds, watching at their folds Py, night. 
Milton, P. B., i. 242. 
Christmas has come once more — the day devoted by the 
large majority of Christians to the commemoration of the 
Nativity of the Saviour. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 215. 


2. The circumstances attending birth, as time, 
place, and surroundings. 


They say there is divinity in odd numbers, either in na- 
tivity, chance, ur death. Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 4. 


A Prince born for the Good of Christendom, if a Bar in 
his Nattvity had not hindred it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 


3. In particular, the birth of Christ; hence, (a) 
the festival commemorating the birth of Christ ; 
Christmas; (0) a picture representing the birth 
of Christ: as, the Nativity of Perugino in the 
hall of the Cambio at Perugia.—4. In feudal 
times, the condition of servitude or villeinage. 
See native, n., 2. 

The different ranks of the bondmen or unfree class [in 
Scotland] have been preserved in the code of laws termed 
“quoniam attachamenta.” They are there termed native 
men (nativi), and we are told that there are several kinds 
of nativity or Bondage (nativitatis sive bondagii). 

Quoted in Ribton-Turner’s Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 334. 


5. In astrol., a scheme or figure of the heavens, 
particularly of the twelve houses, at the mo- 
ment when a person was born; a horoscope. 


As men which judge nativities consider not single stars, 
but the aspects, the concurrence and posture of them, so 
in this, though no particular past arrest me or divert me, 
yet all seems remarkable and enormous. 


Donne, Letters, cxxiv. 
Domicile of nativity. See domicile, 2.— Feast of the 
Nativity of Christmas.— Nativity of a sain 
in titles of church festivals, the day of a saint’s physi 
death, regarded as his birth intoa higher life. In the case 
of the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptist, however, the day 
of physical birth is meant, as in the Nativity of Christ.— 
Nativity of St. John Baptist, in the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek, and the Anglican Church, a festival observed on 
June 24th, in honor of the birth of St. John the Baptist. — 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin in the Roman 
Catholic and in the Greek Church, and also inthe Anglican 
Calendar, a festival observed on September 8th, in com- 
memoration of the birth of the Virgin Mary.—To cast a 
nativity, in astrol., to draw out a scheme of the heavens at 
the moment of birth, and calculate according to rules the 
future influence of certain stars upon the person then born. 
-piet (na-tiv’i-ti-pi), ». A Christmas 
pie. alliwell. 
And will drop you forth a libel, or a sanctified lie, 
Betwixt every spoonful of a nativity-pie. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i 1. 


nat. phil. An abbreviation of natural philoso- 


hy: so used in this work. 

atricids (né-tris’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Natrix 
(-ic-) + -id@.] A family of colubrine snakes, 
named from the genus Natriz: now merged in 


Colubride. 

[NL., < Natriz 
(-ic-) + -ine.] Asubfamily of Colubride, typi- 
fied by the genus Natriz. It includes those having 
the head distinct, the body and tail moderately elongate, 
and the teeth ungrooved and not longer in front, as the 
black-snakes of the United States (Natriz or Scotophis and 

nion) and numerous others. 
Of or pertaining to 
the Natricine. 


Natrix (na’triks), n. [NL., <¢ L. natriz, a water- 


snake, < natare, swim: see natant.) 1. A ge- 
nus of colubrine snakes to which various limits 


have been given. (a) By Laurent (1768) it was used for 

a large assemblage now dissociated among many genera. 

(b) By Merrem it was used for ies now combined un- 

der the genus Troydonotus, including the T. natriz of Eu- 

rope and allied ones. (c) By Cope it was limited to the 

errs usually called Scotophis, represented by the pilot 
lack-snake of the United States, 


2. [/. c.] A snake of this genus. 
[< 


natron + boron + calcite.] Same as ulezite. 


natrolite 


natrolite (nat’r6-lit),. [< natron + Gr. Ai6oc, 
a stone: see -lite.] A zeolitic mineral ocene 
in slender acicular crystals, also in masses wit 
a fibrous and radiating structure, generally of 
a white color and transparent to translucent. 
It is a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium (whence 
the name), common in cavities in basalt and other sim- 
ilar igneous rocks, less so in granite and gneiss. Also 
called soda-mesotype and needle-zeolite.— Iron natrolite, 
a dark-green variety of natrolite containing a considerable 
amount of iron. 


natrometer (na-trom’e-tér), n. [< natron + 
Gr. uétpov, & measure: see meter!.}] An in- 
strument for measuring the quantity of soda 
contained in salts of potash and soda. E. H. 
Knight. 

natron (na’tron),”. [= F. Sp. natron, <¢ Ar. na- 
triin, nitriin, native carbonate of sodium: see 
niter, from the same source.] Native carbonate 
of sodium, or mineral alkali (NagCOg.10H,0). 
It is found in the ashes of several marine plants, in sume 
lakes, as in those of mt ie and in some mineral springs. 

ats. 


nattet, n. Seen 
natter (nat’ér), v. i. (Cf. natile; cf. also Icel. 
nadda, murmur.] To find fault; nag. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. } 
‘*Ha’ a drop o’ warm broth?” said Lisbeth, whose mo- 


therly feeling now got the better of her natiering habit. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede, iv. 


nattered (nat’érd), a. [< natter + -ed2.] Pee- 

vish; querulous; impatient. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch. ] 

As she said of herself, she believed she grew more nat- 

tered as she grew older; but that shewas conscious of her 

ness was a new thing. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Ruth, xxix. (Davies.) 

natteredness (nat’érd-nes), ». Peevishness; 

querulousness. See quotation under nattered. 

natterjack (nat’ér-jak), ». A very common 

European toad, Bufo calamita, belonging to the 


family Bufonida@. Its color is light-yellowish, inclin- 
ing to brown, and clouded with dull olive, and it has a 


Natterjack (81/fo calamita). 


bright-yellow line running along the middle of the back. 
It does not leap or crawl with the slow pace of the com- 
mon toad, but its motion is more like running, whence it 
has also the name of walking toad or running toad. It has 
a deep, hollow voice, which may be heard at a considerable 


distance. : 

natterjack-toad (nat’ér-jak-tod), n. Same as 
natterjack. 

nattery (nat’ér-i), a. (< natter + -y.] Petu- 
lant; ill-natured; crabbed. , 
(Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 

nattes (nats), n. pl. [< 
F. nattle, a piece of mat- 
ting or brai ing a tress: 
see nat2,] 1. The French 
word for matting or braid- 
ing: used in English for 
such work when of unusual 
or ornamental character. 
Hence —2. Surface-deco- 
ration resembling or sug- 
gesting intertwined or 
plaited work. 

nattily (nat’i-li), adv. Ina 
natty manner; with neat- 
ness; sprucely;  tidily. 
(Colloq. | 

Sweeting alone received the 
posy like a smart, sensible little 
man as he was, putting it gal- 
lantly and natty into his but- 
ton-hole. 

Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xv. 
nattiness (nat’i-nes), n. 
The quality or state of be- 
ing natty or neat. ([Col- 
loq. ] 

Everything belonging to Miss 
Nancy was of delicate purity and 
nattiness:... and as for her own 

n, it gave the same idea 
of ect unvarying neatness as 
the body of a little bird. 

Georye Eliot, Silas Marner, xi. 

nattingt (nat’ing),. [< nat3 + -ingl. Cf. mat- 
seas Ba atting. 


, 
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ue Column with 


Roman 
Shaft and Abacus ornament. 
ed with Nattes.— Cloister 
of Eline, near Perpignan, 
France. 
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For that 3 the seates with natting in the Dean's closet, 
1s Fabric Rolls of York Minster, p. 348. (Encye. Dict.) 

nattle (nat’l), v. i.; pret. and pp. nattled, ppr. 
nattling. [Origin obscure.] i To nibble; 
munch. [Seotch.]—2. To be busy about tri- 
fles; potter. [Prov. Eng.J]—8. In coal-mining,to 
make a faint crackling or rustling sound pre- 
monitory of a giving way of the rock; fizzle. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 


natty (nat’i), a. [Formerly also netty; a dial. 


dim. of neat2: see neat2, net2.] Neat; tidy; 
spruce. [Collogq.] 

How fine and how nettie 

Good huswife should jettie 


From morning to night. 
Tusser, Husbandry, p. 159. 
A connoisseur might have seen “points” in her which 
had a higher promise for maturity than Lucy's natly com- 
pleteness. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 7. 


A very natty little officer, whose handsome uniform was 


a source of great pride and a matter of great care to him.. 


Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 819. 


natty-boxes (nat’i-bok’sez), n. pl. The contri- 
bution paid periodically by the workmen in 
various branches of trade to the trade-union to 
which they belong. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng:] 

natura (na-ti’ri), n. [L.: see nature.) - 
ture; especially, nature personified.— Natura na- 
turans, nature regarded as a creative energy ; the natural 
world with respect to its energizing principle.— Natura 


naturata, nature regarded as a result or product of cre- 
ative energy; the total of sensible objects; the natural 


world. 
naturable (nat’i-ra-bl), a. [< OF. naturable ; 
as nature + -able.) 1. Natural.—2. Kind. Hal- 


liwell. 
natural (nat’ii-ral), a. andn. [< ME. naturel, 
naturill, < OF. naturel, F. natural = Sp. Pg. 
natural = It. naturale, < L. naturalis, by birth, 
in accordance with nature, < natura, birth, na- 
ture: see nature.] I, a. 1. Being such as one 
or it is by birth or by nature. (at) Lawfully born; 
legitimate: opposed to adopted and to illegitimate. 
Then Ector eftersones entrid agayne, 
With the noble men, . . . {and] his naturidl brether. 
ion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6844. 
Sept. 18, 1641.— Grant of tuition, &c., of Anne Lawrence 
— daughter, natural and legitimate daughter of Lawrence 
Edmundson, late of Maghull, co. Lancaster, deceased, to 
Thomas Edmundson of Maghull, aforesaid, her uncle. 
Admon, Act Book, P. C. Chester, quoted in N. and Q., 
[7th ser., 451. 
(b) By birth merely; not legal; fllegitimate; bastard: 
as, a natural son: a use which dates from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
In England we have unquestioned descendants by nat- 
ural (i.e., illegitimate) descent of Stuart as well as Plan- 
tagenet. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 436. 


2. Native; native-born; indigenous: as, natu- 
ral citizens or subjects. 

Beforeall things God commaunded that thekingesshoulde 
be naturall of the kingdome—that is to understande, that 


hee shuld be an Hebrue circumcised, & no Gentile. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 8. 


Jewish ordinances had some things natural, and of the 
perpetuity of those things no man doubteth. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 11. 


Besides the natural inhabitants of the aforesaid _— 
they had, even in those days, traffic with Jews, Turks, an 
other foreigners. Hakluyt (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 20). 
3. Produced or implanted at birth or when 
constituted or made; conferred by nature; in- 
herent or innate; not acquired or assumed: as, 
natural disposition; natural beauty; a natural 
gait. ; 
A wretch whose natural gifts were poor. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 5. 51. 


God loving to bless all the means and instruments of 
his service, whether they be natural or acquisite. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 269. 

Acasto has natural good sense, good nature, and dis- 

cretion, so that every man enjoys himself in his company. 


Steele, Spectator, No. 386. 


4. Born; being such as one or it is from birth. 


I saw in Rosetto two of those naked saints, who are 
commonly natural fools, and are had in great veneration 
in Egypt. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 14. 
5. In keeping with or proper to the nature, 
character, or constitution; belonging to birth 
or constitution; normal: as, the natural posi- 
tion of the body in sleep; the natural color of 
the hair; hence, as easy, spontaneous, etc., as 
if constituting a part of or proceeding from 
the very nature or constitution: as, oratory 
was natural to him. 

For custome doth imitate nature, and that which {s ac- 


customable, the very same thing is now become natural. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 257. 


These cloaks throughout the whole island be all of one 
colour, and that is the natural colour of the wool. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), il. 4. 


A certaine contriued forme and qualitie, many times 
naturall to the writer. many times his peculier by election 
and arte. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 123. 


natural 


Persons in affrightment have carried burdens, and leaped 
ditches, and climbed walls, which their natural power 
could never have done. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 261. 
Hence—6. Not strained or affected ; without 
affectation, artificiality, or exaggeration; easy; 
unaffected: applied to persons or to their con- 
duct or manners, etc. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 


*Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation. 


With respect to the exercise of the esthetic judgment, 
children should be encouraged to be natural, and to pro- 
nounce opinion for themselves. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 552. 
7%. Obedient to the better impulses of one’s na- 
ture; affectionate; kindly. 

Was this a natural mother, was this naturally done, to 
publish the sin of her own son? 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


No child can be too natural to his parent. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iff. 2. 
8. Inastate of nature; unregenerate; carnal; 
physical. 
The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God. 1 Cor. if, 14. 


You see, children, what comes o’ follerin’ the nateral 
heart; it’s deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. She followed her nateral heart, and nobody 
knows where she's gone to. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 335. 
9. Formed, produced, or brought about by na- 
ture, or by the operations of the laws of na- 
ture; real; not artificial or cultivated: as, nat- 
ural scenery; a natural bridge. 

This rock is famous fora natural tunnel, passing direct- 
ly through its heart. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 276. 


Confining our attention, in the first place, to natural 
meadow grass, let us glance at the process (of hay-making]. 
Eneyc. Brit., I. 379. 


A good deal of the beauty of natural objects turns on 
association. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 535. 
10. Being in conformity with the laws of na- 
ture; happening in the ordinary course of 
things, without the intervention of accident or 
violence; regulated or determined by the laws 
which govern events, actions, ete.: as, natural 
consequences; a natural death. 

To haue and enioy the said office of Gouernour, to him 
the said Sebastian Cabota during his natural life, without 


amouing or dimissing from the same roome. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 268. 
There is something in this more than natural, if vhiloso- 
phy could find it ou Shak., Hamlet, if. 2. 385. 


It would seem natural that we should first of all have 
asked the question how the mere understanding could ar- 
rive at all this knowledge a priori, and what extent, what 
truth, and what value it could If we take natural 
to mean what is just and reasonable, then nothing could 
be more natural. But if we understand by natural what 
takes place ordinarily, then, on the contrary, nothing is 
more natural and more intelligible than that this exami- 
nation should have been. neglected for so long a time. 

Kant, tr. by Max Miiller. 


Saving men from the natural penalties of dissolute liv- 
ing eventually necessitates the infliction of artificial pen- 
alties in solitary cells, on tread-wheels, and by the lash. 

H. , Man vs. State, p. 19. 
11. Of or pertaining to nature; connected with 
or relating to the existing system of things; 
treating of or derived from nature as known 
to man, or the world of matter and mind; he- 
longing to nature: as, natural philosophy or 
history; natural religion or theology; natural 
laws. 

I call that natural religion which men might know... 
te the mere principles of reason, improved by considera- 
tion and experience, without the help of revelation. 

Bp. Wilkins. 


The study of mental life has led us into paths far re- 
moved from those along which the explanation of natural 
phsenomena {is wont to move. 

, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 267. 


12. Same as naturalistic, 3. 

It is difficult to give an exact definition or even deacrip- 
tion of what I have called the natural view of man. Per- 
haps it may be best defined, negatively, as the view which 
denies to reason any spontaneous or creative function in 
the human constitution. 

W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 20. 
13. In math., having 1 as the base of the sys- 
tem: applied to a function or number belong- 
ing or referred to such a system: as, natural 
numbers (that is, those beginning with 1); nat- 
ural sines, cosines, etc. (those taken in ares 
whose radii are 1).—14. In music, a term a 
plied either (a) to the diatonic or normal scale 
of C (see scale); or (0) to an air or modulation 
of harmony which moves by easy and smooth 
transitions, changing gradually or but little 
into nearly related keys; or (c) to music pro- 
duced by the voice, as distinguished from in- 
strumental music; or (d) to the harmonics 
or overtones given off by any vibrating body 


natural 


over and above its original sound.— Natural 
act, an act which is connected with its subject. by a nat- 
ural cause.—Natural allegiance. See allenanee, 1. 
—Natural astrology. ‘ee astrolocy.— Natural bait, 
any article of food proper toa fish, used to induce the tish 
to take the hook, as distinguished from an artificial bait 
or imitation of the fish’s natural food: sometimes simply 
called bait, when the artificial article is distinguished asa 
dure. Among natural baits are many small fishes, as min- 
nows; frogs; certain crustaceans, as crawhsh:; worms of 
various kinds; mollusks of various kinds; some insects or 
their larve ; spawn of various fishes and crustaceans, etc. 
— Natural being. See being.— Natural belief, an in- 
stinctive, a priori cognition.— Natural body, according 
to St. Paul's teaching, the physical body in its present visi- 
ble condition; literally, the psychical body — that is, the 
body belonging to the seul, as the breath of life: opposed 
to spiritual body, the body belonging and adapted to the 
spirit or highest part of man’s nature. See soul, psychical, 
spiritual, 
It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body. 
1 Cor. xv. 44. 


Natural cause, 8 cause which acts by natural necessity, as 
opposed to compulsion and to freedom.— Natural child, 
cognition, etc. See the nouns.— Natural conscious- 
ness, the form of consciousness possessed by all men; pri- 
mary consciousness,— Natural day, a space of twenty- 
four hours. 
In the space of o day naturel — 
This is to seyn, in foure and twenty houres. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L. 108. 


Natural definition, a definition which states the essen- 
tial parts of the thing defined, as when man is detined as 
a substance composed of a body and an intellective soul. 
—Natural dualism, finger-breadth, flannel, gas, 
pooenere etc. See the nouns.— Natural egotistic 
dealism, the doctrine that the immediate object. in per- 
ception is a mode of the mind which it is determined to 
resent by its own natural laws.—Na harmonic, 
n musical instruments of the viol, lute, or harp families, 
one of the harmonics or overtones of an open string: 
opposed to artificial harmonic, which is derived from a 
stopped string. Also used pleonastically for any harmon- 
ic.— Natural harmony, in music, harmony without mod- 
ulations or derived chords.— Natural hexachord, in me- 
dieral music, the second hexachord (and also the fifth): so 
called because it began on C, the key-note of the “nat- 
ural” key. See key1.—Natural history, immutationt, 
infirmity. See the nouns.—Nat ancy, phrase 
sometimes used by law-writers to designate infancy under 
the age of seven years, as being a period of natural and 
complete incapacity in a legal sense.— Natural inter- 
vals, Seeinterval. —Natural Key. See key1.—Natural 
law, the expression of right reason or the dictate of reli- 
gion, inhering in nature and man, and having ethically a 
binding force asa rule of civil conduct; the will of man’s 
Maker. Blackstone. See law of nature, under nature.— 
Natural liberty. Sce liberty.— Natural line of sight. 
ly Rg aie logarithm. ta fe igeanhcoamt s a 
ur c, love, magic, magnet, man, m e, 
method, motion. See the nouns.— Natural modula- 
tion, in music, a modulation of easy and direct character, 
as from a given key (tonality) to one of its near relatives. 
— Natural necessity, necessity which syrings from with- 
in, from an internal principle of development, not from 
outward compulsion.— Natural obligation, an expres- 
sion used in the civil law, in two different cases: (a) 
Where two different pemons though no agreement ex- 
press or implied had been made, came into such a rela- 
tion that the pretor was induced to impute to it some of 
the legal characteristics of an obligation: for example, 
the fact of becoming unduly enriched at another person's 
expense. (4) Where an obligation was imperfect, so that 
no action could be maintained on it, and yet certain legal 
effects, which were not the same in all cases, were attrib- 
uted to it by law. The equivalent English phrase is imn- 
pit obligation.—Natural order, in bot., an order be- 
onging to the natural system of classification, in contra- 
distinction to one of an artificial system devised for the 
mere convenience of a student. In this system all the or- 
gans must be taken into consideration, and the affinity of 
any two or more plants will be determined by their agree- 
ment or disagreement first in the more important organs 
and then in the less important.— Natural perfection, a 
rfection due to natural causes, or belonging to nature, — 
atural persons. See person.—Natural philosophy, 
originally, the study of nature in general; now, more com- 
monly, the branch of physical science which treats of 
those properties and phenomena of bodies which are un- 
accompanied by an essential change in the bodies them- 
selves. It thus includes the various sciences classed under 
physics. See physics. Abbreviated nat. phit.— Natural 
pitch, the pitch of a wind-instrument, especially of an or- 
gan-pipe, when not overblown.— Natural price, print- 
ing, etc. See the nouns.— Natural propensity or ap- 
petite, a congenital or innate one, although it may not be 
actually developed until later in life.— Natural realism, 
the doctrine that the immediate object of perception is 
the real external object or thing.— Natural rights. See 
right.— Natural scale. See natural key, under key1.— 
Natural science, a phrase employed in much the same 
signification as natural history in its widest sense, and used 
in contradistinction to mental, moral, or mathematical act- 
ence.— Natural selection, theology, etc. See the nouns. 
— Natural sign, a sign which stands for its object inde- 
pendently of any human convention. Natural signs are 
cither fonnal, standing for their objects in virtue of resem- 
bling them, or material, standing for their objects by virtue 
of some natural connection or real relation with them, as 
a weathercock to the wind. The former are called icons, 
the latter tadices. The distinction seems to have origi- 
nated with Paulus Venetus.— Natural system, in bot. 
See Jussteuan, and natural order, above.— Natural 
whole, in lugic, a whole determined by the logical com- 
prehension; either an essential or a mathematical whole. 
=§ 1, 2, and 4, Natal, ete. See native. 
rT. n. 1¢. That whichis natural to one; nat- 
ural quality, disposition, or expression. 
That is, when he [our courtly poet] is most. artificiall, 
60 to disguise and cloake it as it may not appeare nor 


3942 


seeme to proceede from him by any studie or trade of rules, 
but to be his naturall. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 253 


It is with depraved man, in his impure naturalla, that we 
must maintaine this quarell, Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat. 
And yet this much his courses do approve, 

He was not bloody in his natural. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 42. (Nares.) 
2t. A natural gift or endowment. 

But how out of purpose and place doInameart? When 
the professors are grown s0 obstinate contemners of it, and 
presumers on their own naturals, as they are deriders of all 
diligence that way. 3B. Jonson, Alchemist, To the Reader. 
3. One born without the usual faculty of rea- 
soning or understanding; a fool; an idiot. 

This drivelling loveis likea great natural, that runs loll- 


ing up and down to hide his bauble in a hole, 
Shak., R. and J., iL 4. 95. 


I own the Man is nota Natural; he has a very quick 
Sense, tho’ very slow Understanding. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, ii. 1. 
4+. A native; an original inhabitant. 


The more severe that these are to the naturalls, the 
greater their repute with the Spaniards, who enrich them- 
selves by extorting from the other. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 202. 
5+. A production of nature. 

The abjectest naturalls have their specificall properties, 
and some wondrous vertues;, and philosophy will not flat- 
ter the noblest or worthiest naturals in their venoms or 
impurities. Harvey, Pierce's Supererugation. 
6. An oyster of natural wild growth, not 
planted. [New Jersey.]—'7. In music: (a) On 
the keyboard, a white key (digital) as distin- 
guished from a black key. (b) In notation, the 
sign ¢, placed before a note to counteract the 
effect of a sharp or flat in the signature or pre- 
viously introduced as an accidental. Naturalsare 
not used fn signatures except where a change of key takes 


place and one or more of the sharps or flats of the original 
signature are to be annulled, Also called a cancel. See 


acculental, n., and signature. (c) A note affected by 
a , or a tone thus represented.—8. A kind of 
wig worn in England early in the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1724 the pernke-makers advertised “‘full-bottom tyes, 
full bobs, minister’s bobs, naturals, half naturals, Grecian 
flyes, curley roys, airey levants, qu(= queue) perukes, and 
bagg wiggs” ae the variety of artificial head-gear 
which they suppli Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 560. 

natural-born (nat’i-ral-bérn), a. 1. Native 
in a country; not alien. 

Natural-born subjects are such as are born within the 
dominions of the crown of England; that is, within the 


ligeance, or, as it is generally called, the allegiance of the 
king. Blackstune, Com., I. x. 


No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the aduption of this con- 
stitution, shall be clizible to the office of president. 

Constitution of the United States, art. ii. § 1. 

2. So by nature; born so: as, a natural-born 
fool. 

naturalia (nat-i-ra‘li-i), x. pl. [NL., neut. 
of L. naturalis, natural: see natural.) The 
sexual organs. 

naturalisation, naturalise. 
tion, naturalize. : 

naturalism (nat’i-ral-izm), 2. [= F. natura- 
lisme = Sp. naturalismo; as natural + -ism.] 1. 
A state of nature; uncivilized or unregenerate 
condition. 

Those spirited and wanton cross-worms, as they call 
themselves, who are striving with speed and alacrity to 
come up to the naturalism and lawless privileges of the 
first class. 

Bp. Lavington, Moravians Compared and Detected, p. 63. 
[((Latham.) 
2. Conformity to nature or to reality; a close 
adherence to nature in the arts of painting, 
sculpture, poetry, ete.: opposed to zdealism, and 
implying less of crudeness than realism. 

Gogol, the father of Russian naturalism, who wrote 
fifty years ago, was as full of litcrary consciousness as 
Thackeray or Dickens. Harper's Mag., LA XVI. 479. 
3. Specifically, in the fine arts, the rendering 
of nature, as it is, by the arts of design, but 
without either slavish fidelity or attempt at il- 
lusion. It is the mean between idealism and 
realism.—4, In philos., that view of the world, 
and especially of man and human history and 
society, which takes account only of natural (as 
distinguished from supernatural) elements and 
forces. 

On the basis of Naturalism, we may either look upon 
man as an individual distinet from otherindividnals, ... 
or we may consider the race as itself an organism, apart 
from which the individual is unintelligible. 

W. &. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 17. 
5. In theol.: (a) The doctrine that natural reli- 
gion is sufficient for salvation. ()) The doctrine 
that all religious truth is derived from a study 
of nature without any supernatural revelation, 


See naturaliza- 


naturalist (nat’i-ral-ist), 7. 


naturalistic (nat’i-ra-lis’tik), a. 


naturality+ (nat-i-ral’i-ti), n. 


naturalization (nat’iu-ral-i-za’shon), 2. 


naturalize 


and that all religious life is a natural develop- 
ment unaided by supernatural influences. 

(= F. naturaliste 
= Sp. Pg. It. naturalista, ¢ ML. naturalista, a 
naturalist, < L. naturalis, natural: see natural 
and -ist.]) 1. One who understands natural 
causes; One who is versed in natural science or 
philosophy; specifically, one who is versed in 
or devoted to natural history; in the most re- 
stricted sense, a zodlogist or botanist. 


Naturalists observe that when the frost seizes upon wine 
they are only the slighter and more waterish parts of it 
that are subject to be congealed. South, Sermons, II. xii. 


2. One who holds the theological theory or doc- 
trine of naturalism. 


So far as the Spirit of God is above reason, so far doth a 
Christian exceed a mere naturalist. 
Bp. Hall, Meditations and Vows, if. § 34. 


(< naturalist 
+ -ic.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or in accordance 
with nature; natural; not formal, conventional, 
or conventionalized; hence, simulating or re- 
sembling nature: as, a naturalistic effect of light 
on the stage. 


Such vivacious and naturalistic expletives as would 
scarcely have passed the censor. 
Athenceum, No. 2840, p. 421. 
2. Realistic. 


**No one,” a8 Sefior Valdés truly says, “can rise from the 
erusal of a naturalistic book . . . without a vivid desire 
escape" from the wretched world depicted in it. 
Harper's ., LXXIX. 968. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or based on naturalism in 
its philosophical or theological sense.—Natural- 
istic theory. See mythical theory, under mythical. 
« ME. natural- 
itie, < OF. (and F-) naturalité = Sp. naturalidad 
= Pg. naturalidade = It. naturaltta, ¢ L. natu- 
ralita(t-)s, naturalness, <¢ naturalis, natural: see 
natural.| The quality of being natural; natu- 
ralness. 


The goddis by their naturalitie and power close vp the 
furies, and gouerne the steares. 
Golden Boke, x. (Rtchardson.) 


a [< 
naturalize + -ation.] The act of naturalizing, 
or the state of being naturalized; specifically, 
in law, the act of receiving an alien into the con- 
dition, and investing him with the rights and 

rivileges, of a natural subject or citizen. Inthe 

Inited States, by Rev. Stat., 1878, title xxx., §§ 2165, etc., 
persons of age, of the classes enumerated below, may be 
naturalized, with their resident minor children, upon 
taking an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and renouncing all allegiance to a foreign prince 
or state: those over 21 who have a resided here at least 
five years continuously, and have legally declared their 
intention to be naturalized and to renounce foreign alle- 
giance more than two years before naturalization ; or (6) 
resided here for a continuous period of five years, of which 
three were during minority; or (c) resided here one year 
and have served in and been honorably discharged from 
the military forces of the United States; or (d) served 
three years on a merchant vessel of the United States 
after legal declaration of intention, etc. Citizens, etc., of 
countries at war with the United States are excepted. 
There are also provisions — now nearly obsolete— relating 
to the naturalization of aliens residing in the United States 
before January 20th, 1795, or between June 18th, 1798, and 
June 18th, 1812. Widows and children of those who have 
made legal declaration before death are deemed citizens. 
In Great Britain, by the Naturalization Act of 1870, an 
alien resident in the United Kingdom for aterm of not less 
than five years, or who has been in the service of the crown 
for not less than five years, may obtain a certificate of nat- 
uralization. Also spelled naturalization. 


All States that are liberall of naturalization towards 
strangers are fit for empire. 
Bacon, Kingdoms and Estates. 


Naturalization implies the renunciation of a former na- 
tionality, and the fact of entrance into a similar relation 
towards a new body politic. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 66. 


Naturalization Act, a British statute of 1870 (amended 
in 1872), under which aliens are allowed to hold real and 
personal property in the United Kingdom, additional fa- 
cilities for aliens to become British subjects being also 
given, and provisions embodied enabling British subjects 
to become aliens. 


naturalize (nat’i-ral-iz), v.; pret. and pp. nat- 


uralized, ppr. naturalizing. [= F. naturaliser 
= Sp. Pg. naturalizar =It. naturalizzare; as nat- 
ural + -ize.] JI, trans. 1. To reduce to astate 
of nature; identify with, or make a part of, 
nature. 

Human freedom must be understood in some different 
sense from that with which our anthropologists are famil- 
iar, if it is to stand in the way of the scientific impulse to 
naturalise the moral man. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 6 
2. To make natural; render easy and familiar 
by custom and habit. 

He rises fresh to his hammer and anvil; custom has 
naturalized his labours to him. South, 
3. To confer the rights and privileges of a nat- 
ural subject or citizen upon; receive under 


naturalize 


sanction and form of law as a citizen or subject. 
See naturalization. 

Then the best way for a foreigner to break your exclu- 
siveness is to be naturalized. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 938, 

4. To receive or adopt as native, natural, or 
vernacular; incorporate into or make part and 
parcel of a language; receive into the original 
or common stock: as, to naturalize a foreign 
word or expression. 


She must be foudroyant and pyramidal — if these French 
adjectives may be naturalized for this one particular emer- 
gency. O. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, xxi. 
5. So to adapt to new conditions of life that 
those conditions shall appear to be native to 
the person or thing naturalized; to introduce 
and acclimatize or cause to thrive as if indige- 
nous: a8, to naturalize a foreign plant or ani- 
mal. [A plant that is naturalized is not merely habitu- 
ated to the climate, but grows without cultivation. A 
naturalized animal is not only acclimatized, as an elephant 


or a tiger in captivity, but shifts for itself and propagates, 
as rabbits in Australia or English sparrows in America. } 


Living so amongst those Blacks, by time and cunning 
they seeme to bee naturalized amongst them. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 48. 

Our melons, our peaches, our figs, our hart and 

cherries are strangers among us, imported in different 
ages, and naturalized in our English gardens. 

Addison, The Royal Exchange. 


6. In musical notation, to apply a natural or 
cancel (9) to. 


II, intrans. 1, To explain pon by nat-: 


ural laws, to the exclusion of the supernatural. 


We see how far the mind of an age is infected by this 
naturalizing tendency; let us note a few of the thousand 
and one forms in which it appears. 

Bushnell Nature and the Supernat., 1. 
2. To become like a native. 


I have naturalized here [in He ndow) perrectty: and have 
been more kindly received than is good for my modesty to 
remember. Tehri. 
3. To become a citizen of another than one’s 
native country. 

Also spelled naturalise. 
naturally (nat’i-ral-i),adv. 1. By nature; not 
by art or habit: as, he was naturally eloquent. 

Fire, whose flame if ye marke it, is alwaies pointed, and 


naturally by his forme couets to clymhe. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 78. 


We naturally know what is good, but naturally pursue 
what is evil. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 65. 
2. Spontaneously; without art or cultivation. 


For syth he wrought it not naturallye but willingly (pur- 
posely} he wrought it not to the vttermost of his power, 
ut with such degrees of goodnes as his hye pleasure 
lyked to lymit. Sir T. More, Works, p. 129. 


There is no place where wheat naturally grows. Johnson. 
3. Without affectation or artificiality; with ease 
or ce. 

a That part 


Was aptly fitted and naturally perform’d. 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., . 87. 
4. According to the usual course of things; by 
an obvious consequence; of course. 
Poverty sesecaakice begets dependence. 
oldemith, Citizen of the World, xxvii. 
naturalness (nat’i-ral-nes),. 1. The state of 
being natural: as, naturalness of conduct. 
And to show the nattralness of monarchy, all the forms 
of government insensibly partake of it, and slide into it. 
South, Sermons, III. xii. 
2. Conformity to nature, truth, or reality; ab- 
sence of artificiality, exaggeration, or affecta- 
tion: as, the naturalness of a person’s conduct. 
To seek to be natural implies a consciousness that for- 
bids all naturalness forever. 
Lowell, Study Windows, p. 205. 
nature (na’tur), n. and a. ff ME. nature, < OF. 
nature, FE. nature = Sp. Pg. It. natura = OF ries. 
nature = D. natuur = MLG. nature = OHG. na- 
tura, MH. nature, natiure, G. natur = Sw. Dan. 
natur,< L. natura, birth, origin, natural consti- 
tution or quality, < nasci, pp. natus, be born, ori- 
ginate: see nascent.) [, n. 1. Birth; origin; 
parentage; original stock. 
‘¢We are broderen,” a er he, “of on nature, © 


Kyng Auferius my fader is also.” 
: Generydes (E. BE. T. 3.), 1. 2656. 


All of one nature, of one substance bred. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., {. 1. 11. 


We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gen- 
tiles. Gal. ii. 15. 
2. The forces or processes of the material world, 
eonceived of as an agency intermediate between 
the Creator and the world, producing all organ- 
isms and preserving the regular order of things: 
as, in the old dictum, “nature abhors a vacuum.” 
In this sense nature is often personified. 


And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 243. 
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Thou, nature, art my goddess; to thy law 
My services are bound. Shak., Lear, i. 2 1. 


Nature is the last of all causes that fabricate this cor- 
poreal and sensible world, and the utmost bound of incor- 
poreal substances. Which, being full of reasons and pow- 
ers, orders and presides over all mundane affairs. 

Proclus (tr. by Cudworth), Comm. in Timeum, i. 


Wherefore, since neither all things are produced fortu- 
itously, or by the unguided mechanism of matter, nor God 
himself may reasonably be thought to do all things imme- 
diately and miraculously, it may well be concluded that 
there isa me nature under him, which as an inferior 
and subordinate instrument doth drudgingly execute that 
part of his providence which consists in the regular and 
orderly motion of matter; yet so as that there is also he- 
sides this a higher providence to be acknowledged, which, 
presiding over it, doth often supply the defects of it, and 
sometimes overrule it; forasmuch as this plastic nature 
cannot act electively nor with discretion. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, L 3. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. ; 

Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey. 
3. The metaphysical principle of life; the pow- 
er of growth; that which causes organisms to 
develop each in its predeterminate way. Aris- 
totle defines nature as the principle of motion in those 
things that move themselves, meaning by motion espe- 
cially generation and corruption. Inasmuch as the most 
striking characteristic of growth is its regularity, nature is 
also conceived by Aristotle as the principle of inward ne- 
cessity, a8 opposed to constraint on the one hand and to 
chance or freedom on the other. Hence nature is in lit- 
erature frequently contrasted with fate and with compul- 

sion, as well as with fortune and free election. 


There are in sublunary bodies both constant tendencies 
and variable tendencies. Fhe constant Aristotle valls na- 
ture, which always aspires to good, or to perpetual reno- 
vation of forms as perfect as may be, though impeded in 
this work by adverse influences, and therefore never pro- 
ducing any thing but individuals comparatively defective 
and sure to perish. The variable he calls spontaneity and 
chance, forming an independent agency inseparably ac- 
companying nature —always modifying, distorting, frus- 
trating the full purposes of nature. Moreover, the differ- 
ent natural agencies often interfere with each other, while 
the irregular tendency interferes with them all. So far as 
nature acts in each of her distinct agencies, the phenomena 
before us are regular and predictable; all that is uniform, 
and all that, without being quite uniform, recurs usually 
or frequently, is her work. But, besides and along with na- 
ture, there is the agency of chance and spontaneity, which 
is essentially irregular and unpredictable. 

Grote, Aristotle, iv. 


Cel. Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune. 
. . . Those that she makes fair she scarce makes honest, 


‘and those that she makes honest she makes very ill-fa- 


vouredly. 

Ros. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's office to Na- 
ture’s: Fortune reigns in the gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of Nature. Shak., As you Like it, 1. 2. 44. 

Yet had the number of her days 
Been as complete as was her praise, 
Nature and Fate had had no strife 
In giving limit to her life. 
Milton, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 18. 


rif Cause; occasion; that which produces any- 
thing. 
: The nature of his great offence is dead. 
Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 28. 
5. The material and spiritual universe, as dis- 
tinguished from the Creator; the system of 
things of which man forms a part; creation, es- 
pecially that part of it which more immediately 
surrounds man and affects his senses, as moun- 
tains, seas, rivers, woods, etc.: as, the beauties 
of nature; in a restricted sense, whatever is 
produced without artificial aid, and exists un- 
changed by man, and is thus opposed to art. 
All things are artificial; for Nature is the art of God. 
Str T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 16. 


He needed not the spectacles of books to read Nature ; 
he looked inwards, and found her there. 
Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 


Nature is that world of substance whose laws are laws 
of cause and effect, and whose events transpire, in orderly 
succession, under those laws. 

Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 48. 


Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences un- 
changed by man: space, the air, the river, the leaf. 
Emerson, Nature, p. 7. 
Nature in the abstract is the aggregate of the powers 
and properties of all things. Nature means the sum of all 
phenomena, together with the causes which produce them, 
including not only all that happens, but all that is capable 
of happening ; the unused capabilities of causes being as 
much a part of the idea of nature as those which take ef- 
fect. J.S. Mill. 


Hence—86. That which is conformed to nature 
or to truth and reality, as distinguished from 
that which is artificial, foreed, conventional, or 
remote from actual experience; naturalness. 
With this special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 


was and is, to hold, as 't were, the mirror up to nature. 
Shak., Hamlet, ffi. 2. 


Only nature can please those tastes which are unpreju- 
diced and refined. Addison. 


7. Inherent constitution, property, or quality; 
essential character, quality, or kind; the quali- 


nature 


ties or attributes which constitute a being or 
thing what it is, and distinguish it from all 
others; also, kind; sort; species; category: as, 
the nature of the soul; the divine nature; it is 
the nature of fire to burn; the compensation 
was in the nature of a fee. 
Lyve thou soleyn, wermis corupcioun! 
For no fors is of lak of thy nature. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 615. 
Things rank and gross in nature. 
hak., Hamlet, i. 2. 136. 
I wish my years 
Were fit to do you service in a nature 
That might become a gentleman. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 1. 
Onely this is certaine, that many regions lying in the 
same latitude atfurd Mines very rich of divers natures. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 125. 
They (the Jews] apprehended the Crown of Thorns which 
was put upon our Saviour's head was the fittest represen- 
tation of the nature of his Kingdom. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. viii. 
The nature of her [Catherine Sedley’s] influence over 
James is not easily to be explained. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


8. An original, wild, undomesticated condition, 
as of an animal or a plant; also, the primitive 
condition of man antecedent to institutions, 
especially to political institutions: as, to live 
in a state of nature. 

That the condition of mere nature —that is to say, of ab- 
solute liberty, such as is theirs that are neither sovereigns 
nor subjects, is anarchy and the condition of war; that the 
precepts by which men are guided to avoid that condition 
are the laws of nature; that acommonwealth without sov- 
ereign power is but a word without substance, and cannot 
stand; that subjects owe to sovereigns simple obedience 
in all things in which their obedience is not repugnant to 
the laws of God, I have sufficiently proved. 

Hobbes, Leviathan, if. 31. 
9. The primitive aboriginal instincts, qualities, 
and tendencies common to mankind of all races 
and in all ages, as unchanged or uninfluenced 
by civilization; especially, the instinctive or 
spontaneous sense of justice, benevolence, af- 
fection, self-preservation, love of show, etc., 
common to mankind; naturalness of thought, 
feeling, or action; humanity. 

For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves. Rom. ii. 14. 

Ros. But, to Orlando: did he leave him there, 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness? 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back and purposed 80 ; 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness. 
Shak., As you Like it, iv. 8. 180. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 175. 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 81. 
Oh mother, do not Jose your name! forget not 
The touch of nature in you, tenderness! 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, v. 2. 


10. The physical or moral constitution of man; 
physical or moral being; the personality. 
As surfeit fs the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink we die. 
Shak., M. for M., £ 2 182. 
In swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. 
hak., Macbeth, {. 7. 68 
Thus have they made profane that nature which God 
hath not only cleans’d, but Christ also hath assum’d. 
Milton, Church-Government, ii. 8. 
Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep! 
Young, Night Thoughts, 1. 1. 
11. Inborn or innate character, disposition, or 
inclination; inherent bent or disposition; indi- 
vidual constitution or temperament; inbred or 
natural endowments, as opposed to acquired; 
hence, by metonymy, a person so endowed: as, 
we instinctively look up to a superior nature. 
His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for’s power to thunder. His heart's his mouth: 
What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent. 
Shak., Cor., iii. 1. 255. 
This can only succeed according to the nature and man- 
ners of the person they court. or solicit. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, iv., Expl. 
It is your nature to have all men slaves 
To you, but you acknowledging to none. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, ifi. 1. 


12. The vital powers of man; vitality; vital 
foree; life; also, natural course of life; life- 
time. 

And the most part of hem dyen with outen Syknesse, 


whan nature faylethe hem for elde. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 2938. 


Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. Shak., Hamlet,i. 5. 12. 


nature 


My offences being many, I would repent out the re- 
mainder of nature. Shak., All's Well, iv. 3. 272. 


O, sir, you are old; 
Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 149. 


13. In theol., the natural unregenerate state of 
the soul; moral character in its original condi- 
tion, unaffected by grace. 


Weall... were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others. Eph. ii. 3 


Yet if we look more ee we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind; 
Nature atfords at least a glimmering light; 
The lines, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 21. 
The Judgment. umpire in the strife 
That Grace and Nature have to wage throuch life. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, L 30. 
14. Conscience. 
Make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake iny fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! hak., Macbeth, i. 5. 46, 


15. pponeuenys abandon; felicity; truth; 
naturalness. 


With Shakspear’s nature, or with Jonson's art. 
Pope, Dunciad, if, 224. 


Course of nature, crime against nature, debt of na- 
ture, effort of nature, freak of nature. See course}, 
crime, etc.— Formal] nature. See formal.— Good na- 
ture. (at) Due natural affection. 

And therfor alle faders and moders after good nature 
aught to teche her children to leue alle wrong and euelle 


waies, and shew hem the true right weye. 
Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 4. 


(b) Kindly disposition; a natural disposition such that 
one does not readily take or give offense; an easy, indul- 
gent spirit.— I) nature, natural bad temper.—In a state 
of nature. (a) Naked as when born; nude. (0) In theol., 
in a state of sin ; unregenerated.— Individuand nature. 
See individuand.— Individuate nature, See individu- 
ate.—Interpretation of nature. Sce interpretation. — 
Law of nature. (a) An unwritten law depending upon 
an instinct of the human race, universal conscience, or 
common sense. [This was the usual sense before the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. ] 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no rea- 
son in the law of nature but I may snap at him. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., fifi. 2. 357. 
(b) The regular course of human life. 
I died whilst in the womb he stayed, 
Attending nature's lave. 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 38. 
(c) See law!, 3.— Light of nature. See /ight!.— Long by 
nature. See long!.— Plastic nature. See the quotation 
from Cudworth under def. 2—The nature of things, 
the regular order or constitution of the universe.—To go 
(rarely Walk) the way of nature, to pay the debt of 
nature, to die. 
He's walked the way of nature, 
And to our purposes he lives no more. 
hak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 4. 
To relieve or ease nature, to evacuate the bowels. 
TI. a. Natural; growing seen anecuae as, 
nature grass; nature hay. (Scotch.] 
nature (na’tur), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. natured 
ppr. naturing. [« ME. naturen; < nature, n.| 
To endow with distinctive natural qualities. 
He which natureth every kynde, 
The mighty God. Gower, Conf. Amant., vil. 
Others, similarly natured, will not permit him... to 
do this. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 97. 


nature-deity (na’tur-dé‘i-ti), n. A deity per- 
sonifying a phenomenon or force of physical 
nature. 


nature-god (na’tir-god), n. Same as nature- 


deity. 
naturel, a. 1+. A Middle English form of nat- 
ural.—2. [F.] In her., same as proper. 


natureless (na‘tir-les), a. [< nature + -less.] 
Not consonant with nature; unnatural. Milton. 
nature-myth (na‘tur-mith), n. A myth sym- 
bolical of or supposed to be based on natural 
phenomena. 

nature-print (na’tar-print), 2. An impression 
obtained directly from a natural object, as a 
leaf, by means of one of the processes of na- 
ture-printing. 

nature-printing (na’tir-prin’ting), ». A pro- 
cess invented by Alois Auer, in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, in 1853. by which objects, such as plants, 
mosses, ferns, lace, ete., are impressed on a 
metal plate so as to engrave themselves, copies 
or easts being then taken for printing. The ob- 
ject is placed between a plate of copper and one of lead, 
which are passed between heavy rollers, when a perfect 
impression is made on the leaden plate. From this im- 
pressed lead plate an electrotyped printing-plate is made. 
There are other processes, one of which consists in ob- 
taining an impression from natural objects on sheets of 
softened gutta-percha, from which an clectrotype or a 
stereotype may then be taken. Also called phystotypy. 
nature-spirit (na‘tur-spir’it), 72. An elemen- 
tal; an imaginary being, supposed to be a spirit 
of some element, as a sylph of the air, a sal- 


nature-worship (na’tir-wér’ship), 7. 


naturism (na‘tir-izm), 7. 


naturist (na’tur-ist), ». 


naturityt (na-ti’ri-ti), n. 


nauch, 7. € 
Nauclerus (1a-klé‘rus), 2. 


Naucoride (na-kor’i-de), n. pl. 


naufraget (na’fraj), n. [< 


naufrageoust, @. Sce : 
naufragiatet (n4-fra’ji-at), v. t 


naufragoust (na’fra-gus), a. 


nauger (na’gér), n. 
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amander of fire, a gnome of the earth, or an un- 
dine of the water. 

A re- 
ligion which deifies the phenomena of physical 
nature, such as the heavenly bodies, fire, the 
wind, trees, ete.; also, the principles or prac- 
tice of such a religion. 

[=F . naturisme; as 
nature + -ism.| 1. In med.,a view which attrib- 
uteseverything to nature. Dunglison. [Rare.] 
—2. Worship of the powers of nature: same 
as nature-worship. Eneyc. Brit., XX. 367. 

{= F. naturiste; as 
nature + -ist.] 14. See the quotation. 


Those that admit and applaud the vulgar notion of na- 
ture, I must here advertise you, partly because they do so, 
and partly for brevity’s sake, I shall hereafter many times 
call naturista. Boyle, Works, V. 168. 


2. A physician who trusts entirely to nature 
to effect a cure. 


naturistic (na-ti-ris’tik),a. [< naturist + -ic.] 


Of or pertaining to naturism or nature-worship. 
Eneye. Brit., KX. 366. 

[< nature + -ity.] 
The quality or state of being produced by na- 
ture. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ‘brr. 


naturizet (na’tur-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. natu- 


rized, ppr. naturizing. [< nature + -ize.] To 
endow with a nature or special qualities. 
"Tis the secret 


Of nature naturized 'gainst all infections. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, fi. 1. 


[NL., ¢ Gr, vatK2n- 
po¢, @ ship-owner, shipmaster, skipper, < vaic, 
a ship, + xA7poc, lot, property: see clerk.}] 1. 
In ornith., a genus of Falconida, of the sub- 
family Milrine; the swallow-tailed kites. The 
type is the African N. riocourt, and the genus has often 
also included the American N. furcatus, now usually call- 
ed Elanoides forficatus. See cut under Elanoides. 

2. In ichth., a spurious genus of fishes, based 
on the young of Naucrates, or a stage of de- 
velopment of the young pilot-fish, Naucrates 
ductor, when a first dorsal fin and preopercular 
spines are present. Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
1839.—3, [l. c.] The stage of growth repre- 
sented by the spurious genus Nauelerus, 2, as 
of Seriola or any other genus of carangids. 

) [NL., < Nau- 
coris + -ide.] <A family of heteropterous in- 
sects founded by Leach, in 1818, upon the genus 
Naucoris; the water-scorpions. They are preda- 
ceous aquatic bugs, flat-bodied, and usually oval, living in 
quiet reedy pools, where they swim and creep about in 


search of their prey. They are widely distributed, and 
abound in the southwestern United States and Mexico. 


See nantch. 


Naucoris (na’ko-ris), 2. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1762), 


< Gr. vaic, a ship, + xdpic, a bug.] The typi- 
cal genus of Naucoridw, former] baterced te 
the Nepida. The species are Old World, being 
replaced in America by the members of the 

enus Pelocoris. 

aucrates (na’kra-téz),. ([NL., ¢ Gr. vauxpd- 
t7¢, @ fish so called, lit. holding a ship fast (ef. 
Echeneis),< vavc, a ship, + xpareiv, rule, govern. ] 


Pilot-fish (Nascrates ductor). 


A genus of fishes of the family Carangide, the 
pilot-fish. XN. ductor isthe type. See pilot-fish. 
. naufrage = oe 
Pg. It. naufragio, < L. naufragium, a shipwreck, 
< navis, a ship, + frangere - frag), break, dash 
to pieces: see nave2, fraction, fragile.| Ship- 
wreck. 
Guilty of the ruin and nayfrage and perishing of infl- 
nite subjects. 
Bacon, Speech on taking his place in Chancery. 
See naufragous. 
[< naufrage 
(L. naufragium) + -ate2.] To shipwreck. Lith- 
gow, Pilgrim’s Farewell (1618). 
[Also naufra- 


geous ; = Sp. Pg. It. naufrago, ¢ L. naufragus, 
wrecked, causing shipwreck, ¢ navis, ship, + 
Jrangere (y fray), break: see naufrage.} Caus- 
ing shipwreck. 

That tempestuous, and oft naufrageous sea, wherein 
youth and handsomeness are commonly tossed with no 
less hazard to the body than the soul. 

Jer. Taylor (1), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 33. 
{Also nawyer; earlier form 
of auyer, which is due to misdivision of @ nau- 


naught (nat), n. and a. 


naughtily (n4’ti-li), adv. 


naughtily 
gerasanauger. Seeauger.] An auger. 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

They bore the trunk with a nawger, and ther issueth 
out sweet potable liquor. Howell, Familiar Letters (1650). 
[In two forms: (1) 
naught, < ME. naught, naugt, naut, nat, naght, 
nagt, naht, <« AS. nawiht, *nawuht, with vowel 
shortened from orig. long, nawiht, contr. nauht, 
naht; (2) nought, < ME. nought, nougt, nout, 
nowt, noght, nogt, nowiht, ete.,< AS. norciht, 
contr. noht (= OS. néowiht, niowiht = OF ries. 
nawet, naut, nat = MLG. niet = D. niet = OHG. 
néowiht, niewtht, nieht, niht, MHG. nicht, G. 
nicht), nothing; in gen. nahtes = OFries. na- 
wetes, nawetis, nates = D. niets = MHG. nilhtes, 
G. nichts, used in the predicate, of nothing, of 
no value, nothing; in ace. ndwiht, naht, ete., 
as adv., not: see notl, a shorter form of the 
same word; ¢ ne, not, + dwiht, dwuht, owiht, 
owuht, ete., aught, anything: see ne and aughtl, 
oughti.] J. n.1. Not anything; nothing. 

There was a man that hadde nought ; 


There come theuys & robbed hym, & toke Hath a 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 35. 


Mirrors, though decked with diamants, are nought worth, 
If the like forms of things they set not forth. 
B. Jonson, The Barriers. 


Of naught is nothing made. 
Marlowe, 


[Ob- 


Jew of Malta, 1 2 
All human plans and projects come to naught. 
Browning, Ring and Book, vil. 902. 
2. A cipher; zero. [In this sense also com- 
monly nought; but there is no ground for any 
distinction. ] 
Cast away like so many si isa in Arithmetick. 
; Miuton, Eikonoklastes, xxviL 
3t. Wickedness. 


Feire lordes, we haue euell and folily spedde of the 
atynes that we haue vndirtake a-gein the Queenes knyghtes 
for envye and fer nought. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iif. 490. 


Be naughtt, a familiar malediction, equivalent to ‘‘a 
plague (or a mischief) on you”: sometimes followed by 
the words azchtle or the while. 


Marry, sir, be better de and be naught awhile. 
Shak., As you Like it, {. 1. 39. 
So; get ye together, and be naught ! 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, v. 3. 
To call one to naughtt, to abuse one grosaly. 


He called them all to naught in his fury, an hundred reb- 
els and traitors. 
NN. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 120. 


To come to naught, to come to nothing; fail; be a 
failure; miscarry.— To set at naught, to slight or disre- 
gard ; despise or defy. 
Ye have set at nought all my counsel. Prov. i. 25. 
And Herod with his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him, . . . and sent him again to Pilate. 
Luke xxiii. 11. 
To set naught byt. Same as fo set at naught. 
The Safsnes ne sette nought ther-by, ne deyned not to 
arme the fourthe partofhem. Merlin(E. E. T. 8.), iil 440. 
II. a. 1¢. Of little or no account or value; 
worthless; valueless; useless. 
Things naught, and things indifferent. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


Being past these Isles which are many in number, but 
all naught for habitation, falling with a high land vpon 
the mayne, found a great Pond of fresh water. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 174. 
2+. Lost; ruined. 
Go, get you to your house; be gone, away! — 
All will be naughi else. Shak., Cor., ili. 1. 281. 


My cause was naught, for twas about your honour, 
And he that wrongs the innocent ne’er prospers. 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 8. 
3+. In a moral sense, wicked; bad; naughty. 
See naughty. 
God giveth men plenty of riches to exercise their faith 
and charity, to confirm them that be good, to draw them 


_that be naught, and to bring them to repentance. 


Latumer, 2d Sermon bef, Edw. VI., 1550. 


But when his [Pharaoh's] tribulation was withdrawen, 
than was he naughi againe. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 11. 


No man can be stark naught at once. Puller. 


naught} (nat),adv. [Also nought; < ME. naught, 


nauzt, ete., nought, noght, ete., < AS. nawiht, 
naht, ete., ace. of ndwiht, n.: see naught, n. See 
not, a shorter form of the same word.}] In no 
degree; not at all; not. See noé}. 

I saw how that his houndes have him caught, 


And freten him, for that they knew him naucAt. 
Chaucer. 


Where he hits nought knowes, and whom he hurts nought 

cares, Spenser, F. Q., IT. iv. 7. 
1+. Poorly; indif- 
ferently. 


26th. To the Duke’s house, to a play. It was indiffer- 
ently done, Gosnell not singing, but a new wench, that 
sings naughtuy. Pepys, Diary, IIT. 35. 


naughtily 


2. Wickedly; corruptly; dishonorably; im- 
morally. 
You smile and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 2 88, 
How cam’st thou by this monty sum? if naughtily, 
I must not take it of thee; ‘twill undo me. 
Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, iv. 1. 
3. Perversely; mischievously; improperly: said 
especially of children. 
naughtiness (n4’ti-nes), ». 1. The state or 
condition of being naughty ; wickedness; bad- 
ness. 
I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart. 
1 Sam. xvii. 28. 
2. Perverseness; mischievousness; misbeha- 
vior, as of children. 
naughtlyt (nat’li), adv. Naughtily; viciously. 
Well, thus did I for want of better wit, 
Because my parents naughtly brought me up. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 297. 
naughty (n4 ti), a. [Early mod. E. alsonoughty ; 
< . naughty, naugty (= D. nietig = G. nich- 
tig); < naught + -y1.) 1+. Having nothing; 
poor. 
And alle maner of men that thow my3te asspye, 
That nedy ben and nau jty, helpe hem with thi godis. 
Piers Plowman (B), vi. 226. 
2t. Worthless; good-for-nothing; bad. 
Thou semest a bag aed knave. 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 427). 


Perchance it is the Comick, whom nawghtte Play-makers 
and Stage-keepers have iustly made odious. 
Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 


The other basket had very naughty figs. Jer. xxiv. 2. 
8. Disagreeable. 

"Tis a naughty night toswimin. Shak., Lear, iil 4.116. 
4. Morally bad; wicked; corrupt. 


Using their olde accustomed develishe and noughty 
practises and devises. 
Laws of Philip and Mary (1554), quoted in Ribton- 
{Turner's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 489. 


Thou seest what naughty straggling vicious thoughts 
and motions I have. 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), IT. 260. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a my world. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 91. 
5. In a mitigated sense, bad in conduct or 
speech; improper; mischievous: used with 
reference to the more or less venial faults or 
delinquencies of children, or playfully to those 
of older persons: as, a naughty child; naughty 
eonduct; oh, you naughty man !— Naughty pack, 
a naughty person: formerly « term of opprobrium, later, 
in a mitigated sense, applied to children. 
Having two lewde daughters, no better than naughty 
; Apprehens. af Three Witches. (Nares.) 
Got a wench with child, 
Thou naughty packe, thou hast undone thyself for ever. 
owley, Shoomaker a Gentleman, G4. (Nares.) 
naulage (n4’laj),n. [< OF. naulage (ML. nau- 
lagium), < L. naulum (> Pg. naulo), (Gr. vavzov, 
vaizoc, passage-money, fare, freight, ¢ vavc, a 
ship: see nave?.] he freight or passage- 
money for goods or persons going by water. 
Bailey, 1731. 


naumachia (n&i-ma’ki-i), n. [L.: see nau- 
machy.] Same as naumachy. 
naumachium}t (né-ma’ki-um), n. [NL., neut.: 


see naumachy.) Same as naumachy, 3. 
naumachy (naé’ma-ki), n.; pl. naumachies (-kiz). 
(= F. naumachie = Sp. naumaquia = It. nau- 
machia, < L. naumachia, ¢ Gr. vavuayia, a sea- 
fight, < vavuayoc, fighting at sea, vaiuayoc, per- 
taining to a sea-fight, < vaic, ship, + payecbar, 
fight, uay7, @ fight.) 1. A naval combat; a 
sea-fight.— 2. In Rom. antiq., a mock sea-fight 
in which the contestants were ig captives, 
or criminals condemned to death.— 3. A place 
where such combats were exhibited, as an 
artificial pond or lake surrounded by stands or 
seats for spectators. In some circuses and 
amphitheaters the arena could be flooded and 
used for shows of this nature. 
naumannite (na’man-it), 7. [Named after K. 
F. Naumann (1797-1873), a German mineralo- 
gist.] A selenide of silver and lead, occur- 
ring rarely in cubical crystals, also granular, 
and in thin plates of iron-black color and bril- 
liant metallic luster. 
nauntt, 7. ([< ME. naunt; a form due to mis- 
division of mine or thine aunt, as my naunt, thy 
naunt, The Walloon nante, aunt, is of similar 
(F.) origin.) Aunt. 

Therfore I ethe [ask] the, hathel, to com to thy naunt. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2467. 


Alin. And, then, nuncle — 
Alph. Prithee, keep on thy way, apes naunt, 
letcher, Pilgrim, iv. 1. 


naupathia (n4-pa’thi-i), n. 


nauplial (né’pli-al), a. 
. Having the character of a nauplius; nauplii- 


naupliiform (n4’pli-i-form), a. 


nauscopy (nas’ko-pi), 7. 


nausea (nf’siii), n. 


nauseant (na’sé-ant), . and a. 


nauseation (ni-sia’shon), n. 


nauseous (na’sius), a. 
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[NL., < Gr. vaie, 
a ship, + zafoc, suffering.] Seasickness. 
[< nauplins + -al.] 


form. L£ucyc. Brit., VI. 632. 

[< NL. Nau- 
plius + L. forma, form.) Having the form of a 
nauplius; being in the stage of development of 
a@ nauplius; resembling a nauplius; nauplioid. 


nauplioid (na’pli-oid), a. Same as xaupliiform. 
Nauplius (na’pli-us), 7. 


(NL., ¢ L. nauplius, 
a kind of shell-fish, ‘ that sails in its shellasa 
ship” (cf. Nauplius = Gr. ; 
Navt/ioc, & son of Posei- 
don and Amymone), ¢ vai, 
& ship, + wAeiew = reir, 
sail.} 1. A spurious ge- 
nus of crustaceans named —>* 

N 


by O. F. Miller in, 1785. x = 
ence—2., [l. c.; pl. nau- Uo 
pli (-1).) A stage of de- 


velopment of low crusta- 
ceans, as cirripeds and en- 
tomostracans, in which the 
larva has three pairs of legs, a single median 
eye, and an unsegmented body. Many crusta- 
ceans hatch as nauplii. See cuts under Cirri- 

ediad.—Nauplius form, the form of a nauplius; a crus- 

cean in the nauplius stage of development.— Nauplius 
stage, the primitive larval state of a crustacean, when it 
has the form or morphological valence of what was called 


Nauplius under the impression that it was a distinct ani- 
mal 


Nauplius of a Prawn 
(Penens). 


nauropometer (n&-r6-pom’e-tér), rn. [< Gr. 


vaic, & ship, + pox7, inclination, sinking (< /é- 
rev, incline, sink), + uézpov,a measure.}] Anin- 
strument for measuring the amount of a ship’s 
heel or inclination at sea. Admiral Smyth. 

[< Gr. vavce, a ship, + 
-oxovia, € oxoreiv, View, examine.] The art, or 
pretended art, of sighting ships or land at great 

‘distances. 

(= F. nausée = Sp. ndusea 

= Pg. It. nausea, ¢L. nausea, nausia, ¢ Gr. vavoia, 

vavtia, seasickness, nausea, disgust, < vaic, a 

ship: see nave2,] Seasickness; hence, any sen- 

sation of impending vomiting; qualm.—Creatic 
nausea, See creatic. 
(< L. nau- 


sean(t-)s, ppr. of nauseare, be seasick, cause dis- 
gust: see nauseate.} I, 2. A substance which 
produces nausea. 

II. a. Producing nausea; nauseating: as, 
nauseant doses. 


By giving the drug after meals its nauaeant and 
tive actions are greatly lessened. 


urga- 


ppr. nauseating. [(L. nauseatus, pp.of nauseare 
(> It. nauseare = Sp. Pg. nausear), ¢ Gr. vauccay, 
vavriav, be seasick, cause disgust, ¢ vavola, vauTia, 
seasickness: see nausea.) J, intrans. To be- 
come affected with nausea or sick at the stom- 
ach; be inclined to vomit. 


A spiritual nauseating or loathing of manna. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 796. 


We are apt to nauseate at very good meat when we know 
that an ill cook did dress it. 

Bp. Reynolds, On the Passions, xxxix. 

Il, trans. 1. To loathe; reject with disgust. 


O horrid! Marriage! Whata Pleasure you have found 
out! I nauseate it of all things. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ili. 1. 
I nauseate walking; ‘tis a Country Diversion. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 4. 
2. To affect with nausea; cause to feel loathing. 
He let go his hold and turned from her as if he were 
nauseated. Suvft. 
=Syn. 3. To sicken, disgust, revolt. 
[< L. as if *nau- 
seatio(n-), « nauseare, nauseate: see nauseate.} 
The act of nauseating, or the condition of being 
nauseated. 


There is no nauseation, and the amount of chloroform 
administered is not enough to cause poisoning. 
Science, VI. 154. (From ‘ La Nature.’’) 


nauseative (na’sia-tiv),a. [= OF. nauseatif; as 


nauseate + -ive.] Causing nausea or loathing. 
[= Sp. Pg. It. nauseoso, 
¢ L. nauseosus, that produces nausea, ¢ nausea, 
seasickness: see nausea.] Exciting or fitted to 


excite nausea; turning the stomach; disgust- nautilite (na‘ti-lit). ». 


ing; loathsome. 
Those trities wherein children take delight 
Grow nauseous to the young man’s appetite. 
Sir J. Denham, Old Age, iv. 
Happily it was not every Speaker that was like Rich, 
whose extant addresses to the king are natacous compli- 
ments on his majesty's gifts of nature, fortune, and grace. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 272. 


=S8yn. Sickening, revolting, repulsive. 


nauseously (né’sius-li), adv. 


nauseousness (na ’sius-nes), 2. 


nausityt (n4’si-ti), n. 


nautch-girl (nach’gérl), n. 


nautical (na’ ti-kal), a. 


Lancet, XLIX. 43. Nautilacea (ni-ti-la’sé-i), ». pl. 
nauseate (na’siat), r.; pret. and pp. nauseated, 


nautilacean (n4-ti-la’sé@-an), a. and n. 


nautili, n. 
nautilian (né-til’i-an), a. 


Nautilidgz (na-til’i-dé), n. pi. 


nautiliform (na’ti-li-form), a. 


Nautilinide (ni-ti-lin’i-dé), n. pi. 


Nautilitest (na-ti-li’téz), n. 


nautiloid (na‘ti-loid), a. and x. 


nautiloid 


1. Ina 
seous manner; with aversion or loathing. 


A maudlin flatterer is as navecously troublesome as a 
maudlin drunkard. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, i. 1. 


2. So as to produce nausea. 


The swell rolled slowly from the quarter from which the 
wind had stormed, and caused the ‘* Braave” to wallow 
most nauseously. W. C. Rrssell, Death Ship, xxiii. 
The quality 
or state of being nauseous or of exciting dis- 
gust; loathsomeness. 

There is a nauseousness in a city feast, when we are to 
sit four hours after we are cloyed. 

Dryden, Don Sebastian, Pref. 
{Irreg. < nausea + -ity.] 
Nauseation; aversion; disgust. [Rare.] 


A kind of nausity; to meaner conversations. 
Cotton, tr. of Montaigne, Ixxvi. 


nau- 


(Davies.) 


naut. A common abbreviation of nautical. 
nautch (nach), x. 


[Also nauch; ¢ Hind. nach 
(Pali nacham), dance, prob. ¢ Skt. ndtya, dance, 
lay.) In India, a kind of ballet-dance per- 
ormed by professional dancers called by Eu- 
ropeans nautch-girls; any kind of stage-enter- 
tainment, especially one which includes dan- 
cing. 
In India, a woman 
who performs in a nautch; a native dancing- 
girl; a bayadere. 
All that remains (of the Dutch establishment) fs the In- 
dian pagoda, where religious ceremonies . . . and dances 


of nautch-yirls occasionally take place. 
Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xxvi. 


nautic (na’tik),a. [=F. nautique = Sp. ndutico 


= Pg. It.nautico, ¢ L. nauticus, ¢ Gr. vavtixée, per- 
taining to ships or sailors, ¢ vat-tyc, & sailor, sea- 
man, shipman, ¢ vaic = L. navis, a ship: see 
nave2.) Same as nautical. [Obsolete or po- 
etical. ] 

[< nautic + -al.] Per- 
taining to ships, seamen, or navigation: as, nau- 
tical skill. bbreviated naut.— Nautical alma- 
nac, See almanac.— Nautical assessors, persons of nau- 
tical experience appointed to assist the judges of British 
courts in marine cases.—Nautical astronomy, that part 
of astronomy which is applied to navigation.— Nautical 
day. See day), 3.—Nautical distance, the arc of a 
rhumb-line intercepted between any two places expressed 
in nautical miles.— Nautical mile, See mie.— Nauti- 
cal signal. See signal.— Nautical tables, tables com- 
ae or the solution of problems in navigation. =Syn. 

arine, Naval, etc. See maritime. 


nautically (na’ti-kal-i), adv. Ina nautical man- 


ner; in matters pertaining to ships, seamen, or 
navigation: as, nautically speaking. 
(NL., < Nau- 
tilus + -acea.] Inold systems, a group of eeph- 
alopods, named from the genus Nautilus, cor- 
responding to the family Nautilida. I 

. a, 


Of or pertaining to the Nautilacea; nautili- 
form; nautiloid. 

II. ». A member of the Nautilacea; a nauti- 
loid. 
Plural of nautilus. 
(< Nautilus + -ian.] 
Same as nautiloid. A. Hyatt. 

(NL., ¢ Nautilus 


+ -idw.] A family of tetrabranchiate cephalo- 
pods, typified by the genus Nautilus, to which 
different limits have been assigned. (a) Inthe 
older systems it was equivalent to the Nautilaidea in 
the widest sense. (6) In Woodward's classification it in- 
cluded all the tetrabranchiates with the body-chamber 
capacious, the aperture and also the sutures simple, and 
the siphuncle central or subcentral— thus embracing the 
restricted Nautilidae, Lituttida, and Trochoceratida, as 
well as Clymeniida, of other conchologists.  (c) In its 
narrowest sense it has been restricted to those having the 
shell essentially similar to that of Nautilus. 


[< L. nautilus, 
a nautilus, + forma, form.) Formed like a nau- 
tilus; resembling a nautilus in shape; nauti- 


loid. 

(NL., < 
Nautilinus (dim, of Nautilus) + -ide.] A fam- 
ily of goniatite ammonoids having smooth and 
more or less depressed whorls, and simple su- 
tures with only a broad lateral lobe and undi- 
vided ventral lobe. A. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. (1883), p. 308. 
(= F. nautilite; as nau- 
tilus + -ite?.] A fossil of the genus Nautilus, 
or a fossil shell like that of Nawtilus, 
(NL., < Nautilus 
+ Gr. Aifoc.] A genus of cephalopods embra- 
cing most of the mmonitoidea as well as the 


Nautiloidea, 
[< NL. Nauti- 


lus + -oid.) I, a. 1. Nautiliform; having the 


nautiloid 


characters of anautilus; belonging to the Nau- 
tiloidea.— 2. Resembling a nautilus: specifical- 

‘ly applied to those foraminifers whose many- 
chanibered test resembles a nautilus-shell. 

II, x. That which is nautiloid, as the test of 
an infusorian. 

Nautiloidea (n4-ti-loi’dé-i), ». pl. [NL.,< Nau- 
tilus + -oidea.) A suborder or an order of 
tetrabranchiate cephalopods, including those 
having shells with the suture-line simple or 
nearly so and the initial chamber conical and 
witha cicatrix. It includes the families Orthoceratida, 
Endoceratide, Gomphoceratida, Axscoceratide, Poteriocera- 
tide, Cyrtoceratide, Lituitil@, Trochoceratida, Nautilida, 
and Boctrittde. Contrasted with Ammonitoidea. 

nautilus (na’ti-lus), 7. ; PE nautili (-li). [NL., 
¢L. nautilus, a nautilus, 
nautilus, a poet. form for vairyc, a sailor, 
a ship: see 7au- 
tic, nave?.) 1. 
The Argonauta 
argo, or any oth- 
er cephalopod 
believed to sail 
by means of the 
expanded  ten- 
tacular arms.— 
2. [cap.] A ge- 
nus of _ tetra- 
branchiate ce- 
phalopods, type 
of the Nautila- 
cea or Nautilida, 
to which very 
different limits 
have Padi as- 
signed. : 
Se it eaevanaets 
include all the cam- 
erate or tetrabranchiate cephalopods as well as foraminif- 
erous shells having like forms. It was afterward gradual- 
ly restricted. (b) By recent writers it is restricted to the 
living pearly nautilus and related extinct species. 

3. A Portuguese man-of-war. See Physalia. 
— 4. A form of diving-bell which requires no 


Gr. vavrizoc, a sailor, a 
< vai, 


Nautilus elegans, half natural size. 


Water admitted through the cock a into the pipes 4 4 flows into 
the exterior chambers c c, causing the apparatus to sink. When the 
water in ¢ c is displaced by air, the nautilus rises. It may also be 
hauled up by ropes. Air for ventilation and for displacement of the 
water-ballast is supplied by air-pumps from above through flexible 
tubes connected with the interior chamber, and is allowed to pass into 


the chambers ¢ c by opening valves. Dead-lights in the sides and 


top admit light to the interior. 


suspension, sinking and rising by the agency of 
condensed air.—Qlags nautilus, Carinaria cymbium, 
a heteropod of the family Carinaritde : so called from the 
hyaline transparency of the shell. Also called Venus's- 
slipper, See cut under Carinarta.— Paper-nautilus, any 
species of Argonauta.— Pearly nautilus, any species of 
e restricted genus Nautilus. 
nautilus-cup (na’ti-lus-kup),”. An ornamental 
goblet or standing-cup the bowl of which is a 
nautilus-shell, or made in imitation of a nauti- 


lus-shell. ; 

navagiumt (na-va’ji-um), ». [ML., < L. navis, 
a ship: see nave? and -uge.] A duty devolving 
on certain tenants to carry their lord’s goods 
ina ship. Dugdale. 

naval (na‘’val), a. andn. [= F. Sp. Pg. naval 
= It. navale, ¢ L. navalis, pertaining to a ship or 
ships, < navis = Gr. vaic, a ship: see nave2.] 
I, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a ship or ships, their 
construction, equipment, management, or use; 
specifically, of or pertaining to a navy: as, na- 
talarchitecture; a naval victory; a naval force; 
a naval station or hospital; naval stores. 

By the transformation of the ships into sea-deities, Vir- 
gil would insinuate, I suppose, the great advantages of cul- 
tivating a naval power, such as extended commerce, and 
the dominion of the ocean. Jortin, Dissertations, vi. 


2. Possessing a navy: as, a naval power.— 
Naval armies. See army, 2.— Naval cadet. See mid- 
shipman, 2.—Naval crown, engineering, hospital. See 
the nouns.— Naval law, a system of regulations for the 

vernment of the United States navy under the acts of 

ngress.— Naval office, in colonial times preceding the 
declaration of independence by the United States, a gov- 
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ernment office for the entry and clearance of vessels and 
other business connected with the administration of the 
Navigation Act.— Naval officer. (a) An officer belonging 
to the naval forces of acountry. (6) In the United States, 
an Officer of the Treasu Mae aa who, at the larger 
maritime ports, is associated with the collector of cus- 
toms. He assists in estimating duties, countersigns all 
ermits, clearances, certificates, etc., issued by the col- 
ector, and examines and certifies his accounta. In the 
American colonies before the Revolution the naval officer 
was the administrator of the Navigation Act.=S8yn. Ma- 
rine, Nautical, etc. See maritime. 
.t n. pl. Naval affairs. 
In Cromwell's time, whose navals were much ter 
than had ever been in any age. Clarendon’s Life, II. 507. 
navally (na‘val-i), adv. Ina naval manner; as 
regards naval matters. 
The days when Holland was navally and commercially 
the rival of England. J. Fiske, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 146, 
navarch (na’vark), ». [= F. navarque = Sp. 
navarca, « L. navarchus = Gr. vatapxoc, the mas- 
ter of a ship or of a fleet, < vais, a ship, + dp- 
xetv, rule.]_ In Gr. antiq., the commander of a 
fleet; an admiral. 
navarchy (na’viir-ki), . [< Gr. vavapyia, the 
command of a ship or of a fleet; ef. vavapyoc, 
the commander of a ship, < vatc, a ship, + dp- 
xevv, rule.] 1. The office of a navarch.— 2. 
Nautical skill or experience. 
Navarchy, and making models for buildings and riggings 
of ships. Sir W. Pettie, Advice to Hartlib, p. 6. 
Navarrese (nav-a-rés’ or -réz’), a. and n. [< 
Navarre (see def.) + -ese.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Navarre or its inhabitants. 
Ferdinand . . . knew the equivocal dispositions of the 
avarrese sovereigns. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., if. 28. 
IT. x. A native or an inhabitant of Navarre, 
a former kingdom of western Europe, now in- 
cluded in France and Spain, in the western 
Pyrenees. The last king of Navarre, who became found- 
er of the Bourbon line of French kings as Henry IV., bore 


the double title of ‘king of France and of Navarre,” which 
title was retained by his successors down to 1830. 


nave! (nav), 7. [< ME. nave, nafe, < AS. nafu 
= . nave, D. nave, naaf, ave, aaf = MLG. 
LG. nave = OHG. naba, MHG. G. nabe = Icel. 
nof = Sw. naf = Dan. nav (= Goth. *naba, not 
recorded), nave, = Lett. naba, navel, = Pers. 
naf, navel, = Skt. ndbhi (> Hind. nabh, nabhi), 
nave, navel, center, boss, ndbhya, nave; ef. L. 
umbo(n-) (for *unbo(n-), *nobo(n-)?), boss; Skt. 
VY nabh, burst forth. Hence navel, q.v., and 
orig. nauger, now auger.) 1. The central part 
of a wheel, in which the spokes are inserted ; 
the hub. See cuts under folly and hub. 
In a Wheele, which with a long deep rut 
His turning passage in the durt doth cut, 
The distant spoaks neerer and neerer gather, 
And in the Nauwe vnite their points together. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 25. 
2+. The navel. 
He unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements, 
Shak., Macbeth, 1. 2. 22, 
nave? (nav), . [< OF. nave, F. nef = Pr. nau 
= Sp. nave = Pg. ndo, nau = It. nave, a ship, 
& nave of a church, ¢ L. navis, a ship, ML. also 
nave of a church, = Gr. vaic = Skt. nau, a ship, 


Nave.— Rhelms Cathedral, France; 13th century. 


Navicella 


= E. snow?, aship. From L. naris are also ult. 
naval, navigate, navy}, etc.; from Gr. vat¢ are 
nautic, nautical, nausea, nauseous, nautilus, ete.] 
The main body, or middle part, lengthwise, of 
a church, extending typically from the chief 
entrance to the choir or chancel. In all but very 
small churches it is usual for the nave to be flanked by 
one or more aisles on each side, the aisles being, unless 
exceptionally, or typically in some local architectural 
styles, much Jower and narrower than the nave. See atale, 
and diagrams under cathedral, basilica, and bema. 
nave? (nav), v. t.; pret. and pp. naved, ppr. nav- 
ing. [< nave?, i To form as a nave; cause 
to resemble a nave in function or in effect. 
Stand on the marble arch, . . . follow the graceful curve 
of the palaces on the Lung’ Arno till the arch is naved by 
the massy dungeon tower . . . frowning in dark relief. 
Shelley, in Dowden, IL. 316. 


nave*t+. A Middle English contraction of ne 
have, have not. 

have-box (nav’boks), ». A metallic ring or 
sleeve inserted in the nave of a wheel to dimin- 
ish the friction and consequent wear upon the 
nave. 

nave-hole (niv’h6l), ». A hole in the center 
of a gun-truck for receiving the end of the 
axletree. Admiral Smyth. 

navel (na’vl), ». [Formerly also navil; < ME. 
navel, navele, < AS, nafela = OF ries. narla = D. 
navel = MLG. navel = OHG. nabalo, napalo, 
MHG. nabele, nabel, G. nabel = Icel. nafli = Sw. 
nafle = Dan. navle = Goth. *nabalo, not recorded, 
also with transposition, OIr. imbliu = L. (with 
added term.) umbilicus (see umbilicus and num- 
bles, nombril) = Gr. duga2éc, navel; lit. ‘little 
boss,’ dim. of AS. nafu, etc., nave, boss: see 
navel.] 1. In anat., a mark or sear in the 
middle of the belly where the umbilical cord 
was attached in the fetus; the umbilicus; the 
omphalos. Hence—2. The central point or 
part of anything; the middle. 

This hill [Amara] is situate as the naud of that Ethio- 


pian bodie, and centre of their Empire, vnder the Equi- 
noctial line. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 677. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immur’d in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 520. 
3t. The nave of a wheel. 


His body be the navel to the wheel, 


In whic rapiers, like so many spokes, 


our 

Shall eek Massinger, Parliament of Love, ii. 3. 
4. In ordnance, same as navel bolt.— Intestinal 
navel, the mark or scar on the intestine of most verte- 
brates denoting the place where the umbilical vesicle is 
finally absorbed in the intestine. The point is sometimes 
marked also by a kind of cecum, which forms a diver- 
ticulum of the intestine, and may have a length of some 
inches.— Navel bolt, the bolt which secures a carronade 
to its slide. Also called navel.— Navel orange, See 
orange.— Navel point, in her., the point in a shield be- 
ee the middle base point and the fease-point. Also 


ed nombri. 

naveled, navelled (na’vid), a. [< navel + 
-ed2, urnished with a navel. 

navel-gall (na’vl-g4l), n. A bruise on the top 
of the chine of a horse, behind the saddle. 

navel-hole (n&’vl-hél), . The hole in a mill- 
Hea through which the grain is received. Hal- 
iwell. 

navel-ill (na’vl-il), ». Inflammation of the 
navel in calves, causing redness, pain, and 
swelling in the parts affected. 

navelled, a. See naveled. 

navel-string (na’vl-string), n. The umbilical 
cord. 

navelwort (na’vl-wért), ». 1. A plant of the 
genus Cotyledon, chiefly C. Umbilicus: so called 
from the shape of the leaf. See Cotyledon, 2, 
jack-in-the-bush, 2, and kidneywort, 1—2. A 
plant of the genus Omphalodes: so called from 
the form of the nutlets. 0. verna is the blue or 
spring navelwort, O. linifolia the white navelwort; both 


are garden-flowers.— Venus’s-navelwort, either of the 
above species of Omphalodes. 


a hs aped (nav’shapt),. Same as modioli- 

orn. 

navette (na-vet’), n. [«< F. navette, OF. narete 
=It. navetia, < ML. naveta, a little boat, dim. of 
L. navis, a ship, boat: see nave2.] An incense- 
boat; a navicula. 

navew (na’vu),. [Also naphew; < OF. nareau, 
navel, < ML. napellus, dim. of L. napus (> AS. 
nap, > EK. neep2), a kind of turnip: see neep?.] 
The wild turnip, Brassi- 
ca campestris. It is an an- 
nual weed with a tapering 


root, found in waste grounds 
throughout Europe and Asiatic 


Russia. [(Eng.) 
N. avicella(nav-i-sel’i),n. 
[NL., = F. naviceille, ¢ L. 


navicula, a small vessel, 


Navicella porcellana. 


Navicella 


dim. of navis, a ship: see nave2.] 1. In conch., 
a notable genus of fresh-water nerites, or lim- 


pet-like shells of the family Neritide. They re- 
semble an operculate slipper-limpet, having the aperture 
nearly as large as the shell. They bit the Indian archi- 


pelago. 

2. [l. e.] In Aahelek ole 2 minute hollow 
vessel of the general form of a bowl, a dish, or 
the like, used as a pendant or drop, as to an 
ear-ring. 

navicula (na-vik’a-la), ».; pl. navicule (-16). [< 
L. navicula, a small vessel, dim. of navis, a ship: 
see nave2.] 1. Eccles., a vessel formed like the 
hull of a boat, used to hold a supply of in- 
cense for the thurible; an incense-boat.—2, 
[cap.) [NL. (Bory, 1822).] A genus of dia- 
toms, typical of the family Naviculacea, having 
the oblong or lanceolate frustules free, the 
valves convex, with a median longitudinal line, 
and nodules at the center and emtremities, 


1, Navicula tumida, different views; 2, Navicula viridis: 3, Na- 
vicula punctulata; 4, Navicula spharopkhora, 5, Navicuia trun- 
cata, 6, Navicula scutelloides. (All magnified.) 


valves striated, and the strise resolvable into 


dots. The genus is widely distributed, and contains sev- 
eral hun species, many of which rest on very slight 
characters. 


Naviculacesx (na-vik-i-la’s6-é), n. pl. [NL., < 
Navicula + -acee.] <A family of diatoms, typi- 
fied by the genus Navicula. 

navicular (na-vik’i-lir), a. and”. [= F. na- 
ticulaire = Sp. Pg. navicular = It. navicolare, 
< LL. navicularts, relating to ships or shipping, 
< L. navicula, a small ship or boat: see navicu- 
la.] I. a. 1. Relating to small ships or boats; 
shaped like a boat; cymbiform. Specifically — 
2. In anat., seaphoid: applied to certain bones 
of the hand and foot. See II.—3. In entom. 
oblong or ovate, with a concave disk and raised 
margins, as the bodies of certain insects.—4. 
In bot., resembling or belonging to the ge- 


nus Navicula; boat-shaped.— Navicular fossa, the 
scaphoid fossa at the base of the pterygoid bone, giving 
attachment to the tensor palati muscle. 


II, ». In anat.: (a) The seaphoid bone of 
the carpus; the radiale, or bone of the proxi- 
mal row on the radial side of the wrist. See 
cut under hand. (b) Thescaphoid bone of the 
tarsus, a bone of the proximal row, on the in- 
ner or tibial side, in special relation with the 
astragalus and the cuneiform bones. See cut 
under foot. (c) A large transversely extended 
sesamoid bone developed in the tendon of the 
deep flexor, at the back of the distal phalangeal 
articulation of the foot of the horse, between 
the coronary and the coffin-bone. See cut un- 
der fetter-bone. 
naviculare (na-vik-i-la’ré), n.; pl. naricularia 
(-ri-i). [NL., neut. of LL. navtcularis, relating 
to ships or shipping: see navicular.] A navicu- 
lar or scaphoid bone: more fully called 08 navi- 
culare. 
naviculoid (na-vik’i-loid), a. [< L. navicula, 
a small ship or boat, + Gr. eldoc, form.] Boat- 
shaped; scaphoid; navicular. 
naviform (ue VE torn); a. [< L. navis, a ship, 

+ forma, form.] Resembling a boat; navicu- 
lar: applied to parts of plants. 
navigability (nav‘i-ga-bil’i-ti),n. [= F. navi- 
gabilité; as navigable + -ity: see -bility.] The 
state or condition of being navigable; naviga- 

avigatl ( bl) [=F ble 
na e (nav’i-ga-bl), a. [= F. navigable = 
Sp. navegable = Pg. navegavel = It. navigabdile, 


navigably (nav’i-ga-bli), adv. 


navigant+ (nav’i-gant), x. 


navigat 
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navicabile, <« L. navigabilis, < navigare, pass over 
in a ship: see navigate.] 1. Capable of being 
navigated; affording passage to ships: as, a 
navigable river. At common law, in England, a river is 
deemed navigable as far as the tide ebbs and flows. In 
the United States the legal meaning of navigable has been 
much extended, and it includes generally all waters prac- 
tically available for floating commerce by any method, as 
by rafts or boats. 
The Loire. . . is a very goodly navigable river. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 49. 


2. Subject to a public right of water-passage 


for persons or property. 
navigableness (npy top bEnee): n. The prop- 
erty of being navigable; navigability. 


So as to be 

navigable. 

[< OF. navigant 

= Sp. navegante = It. narigante, navicante, a 

navigator, < L. navigan(t-)s, ppr. of narigare, 
ass overina ship: see navigate.] A navigator. 
akluyt’s Voyages, I, 213. 


navigate (nav’i-gat), v.; pret. and pp. xavigat- 


ed, ppr. navigating. [<L. navigatus, pp. of navi- 
gare (> It. navigare, navicare = Pg. Sp. navegar 
= Pr. navejar, naveyar = OF. navier, also nager, 
F. nager, also naviguer), sail, go by sea, sail 
over, navigate, < navis, a ship, + agere, lead, 
conduct, go, move: see nave2 and agent.) I, 
intrans. 1. To move from place to place in a 
ship; sail. : 

The Pheenicians navigated to the extremities of the West- 
ern ocean. Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 


2. To direct or manage a ship. 
II. trans. 1. To pass over in ships; sail on. 


Drusus, the Father of the Emperor Claudius, was the 
firat who navigated the Northern ocean. 
Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins, p. 272. 


2. Tosteer, direct, or manage in sailing; direct 
the course of, as a vessel, from one place to an- 


other: as, to navigate a ship. (The word fs alao used 
by extension, in all ita senses, of balloons and their use, and 
colloquially of other means and modes of progression. } 
-lieutenant (nav’i-ga-ting-li-ten’- 
ant), n. See master}, 1 (bd). 

ation (nav-i-ga’shon), n. [= F. naviga- 
tion = Sp. navegacion = Pg. naveg = It. 
navigazione, navicazione, < L. navigatio(n-), a 
sailing, a passing over in a ship, < navigare, 
sail: see navigate.] 1. The act of navigating; 
the act of moving on water in ships or other 
vessels; sailing: as, the navigation of the north- 
ern seas; also, by extension, the act of ‘‘sail- 
ing” through the air in a balloon (see aérial 
navigation, below).—2. The science or art of 
directing the course of vessels as they sail from 


one part of the world to another. The manage- 
ment of the sails, etc., the holding of the assigned course 
by proper steering, and the working of the ship generally, 
pertain rather to seamanship, though nec to suc- 
cessful navigation. The two fundamental] problems of 
navigation are the determination of the ship’s position at 
a given moment, and the decision of the most advanta- 
eous course to be steered in order to reach a given point. 
e methods of solving the first are, in general, four: (1) 
by reference to one or more known and visible landmarks; 
(2) by ascertaining through soundings the cere! and char- 
acter of the bottom; (8) by calculating the direction and 
distance sailed from a previously determined position (see 
rege bay ota log2, and compass); and (4) by ascertain- 
ing the latitude and longitude by observations of the hea- 
venly bodies. (See latitude and ’ .) The places of 
the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars are deduced from 
observation and calculation, and are published in nauti- 
cal almanacs (see almanac), the use of which, together 
with logarithmic and other tables computed for the pur- 
pore, is necessary in reducing observations taken to de- 
rmine latitude, longitude, and the error of the compass. 


3. Ships in general; shipping. [Poetical. 
Though the yesty waves 


Confound and swallow navigation up. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 53. 


4. An artificial waterway, or 8 part of a nat- 
ural waterway that has been made navigable; 
acanal. Also navvy. See navvyl. [Eng.] 


“The Kennet Navigation"—a very old canal, which 
connects the waters of the East with those of the West 
country. The Academy, July 6, 1889, p. 13. 


Act of Navigation, an act which was first passed by the 
British Parliament in 1651, under Cromwell's administra- 
tion, was reénacted in 1660, and remained in force, with va- 
rious modifications ; it was greatly altered in 1825 and at 
other times, and finally repealed in 1849. Its object was 
to encourage the British merchant marine by reserving to 
it the whole of the import trade from Asia, Africa, and 
America, and the chief part of that from Europe. This 
end it accomplished by denying to foreign vessels the 
right to bring to England any goods not produced in their 
respective countries, and also by restrictions in regard to 
fisheries and the coasting-trade. The act was aimed es- 


g in the air by means of 
balloons; particularly, the principles, problems, and prac- 
tice involved in the attempt to pass from place to pare 
sre the air by means of balloons capable of bein 

steered. — 


navigational (nav-i-ga’shon-al), a. 


navigator (nav’i-ga-tor), n. 


navvy! (nav’i), 2. 


navvy2 (nav’i), 2. 


navy! (na’vi), ».3 pl. navies (-viz). 


navy 


navigation, the passing of boats or vessels on rivers, 
lakes, or canals in the interior of a country; convey- 
ance by boats or vessels within a country.— Navigation 
laws, the various acts and regulations in any country 
which define the nationality of its ships, the manner 
in which they shall be registered, the privileges to which 
they have claim, and the conditions regulating the en- 
gagement of foreign ships in the trade of the country in 
aestous either as importers and exporters or with rela- 
tion to coasting-traffic. The first British navigation law 
of importance was enacted under Richard II. It provided 
that no merchandise should be imported into England 
or exported from the king's realms by any of his subjects 
except in English ships, under penalty of forfeiture of 
veasel and cargo. 


: [< navi- 
gation + -al.) Of or pertaining to navigation ; 
used in navigation. 

[= F. navigateur 
= Sp. Pg. navegador = It. navigatore, narica- 
tore, < L. navigator, a sailor: see navigate.] 
1. One who navigates or sails; especially, one 
who directs the course of a ship, or is skilful in 


the art of navigation. In the merchant marine the 
commanding officer usually navigates the vessel ; in men- 
of-war, of nearly ail nationalities, one of the line-officers 
or executive officers (in the United States navy the third 
in rank) is detailed for that duty. In the United States 
navy the navigator, in addition to his other duties, has 
charge of the log-book, of the steering-gear, of the an- 
chors and chains, and of the stowage of the hold, and has 
also general supervision of the ordnance and ordnance- 
stores. 

2. A laborer on a “navigation” or canal (see 
navigation, 4), or on a railway. Now usually 
abbreviated navvy (see navvy?). [Eng.] 
[Abbr. of navigation, 4.] 
Same as navigation, 4. 


In Skipton-in-Craven the canal is vulgarly called “the 
navcy.” The horse-path or towing-path is always “the 
navry bank”; a bridge in Mill-hill Street is “the navvy 
brig’; and a garden on one of the slopes of the canal was 
always called “the navvy garden.” 

N. and Q., 4th ser., VL 425. 


[Abbr. of navigator, 2.] 1. 
Same as navigator, 2.—2. A common laborer 
engaged in such work as the making of canals 
or railways. [Eng.] 


It has been for years past a well-established fact that the 
English navvy, eating largely of flesh, is far more efficient 
than a Continental navvy living on a less nutritive food. 

H. Spencer, Education, p. 239. 


8. A power-machine for excavating earth. A 
common form has an excavating ase crab, or analogous 
device for scooping up earth or gravel, or grasping stones, 
with a boom and tackle for lifting and operating the 
scoop, etc., and a steam hoisting-engine, all mounted on 
a supporting platform provided with car-wheels so that it 
can be moved on a temporary railway for changing its 
position. Similar machines are also mounted on large 
scow-boats for use along water-fronts. Also called steam- 


excavator. 

[< ME. na- 
vie, navye, naveye, navee, < OF. navie, also navei, 
navey, navoi, navoy, & ship, a fleet, a navy, < LL. 
navia, ships, neut. pl. for L. naves, fem. pl. of 
navis, a ship: see nave2.] 14. A ship. 


A gret number of naueye to that hauen longet. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2719. 


And no man may passe that See be Navye, ne be no man- 
er of craft, and therfore may no man knowe what Lond 
is bezond that See. Mandeville, Travels, p. 278. 


2. A company of ships; a fleet. 


My gracious sovereign, on the western coast 
Rideth a puissant navy. Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 434. 


3. All the ships belonging to a country, collec- 
tively; in a wide sense, the ships, their officers 
and crew and equipment, and the department 
of the government charged with their manage- 


ment and control. Sspecifically—(a) All the war-ships 
belonging to a nation or a waonareh: e military marine: 
in Great Britain distinguished by the title of Royal Navy. 
In the United States the contro! of the navy is vested in 
a cabinet officer called the Secretary of the Navy, the 
head of the mat Department. (See department.) The 
government of the royal navy is vested in the Board of 
Admiralty, or lords commissioners for discharging the 
oftice of lord high admiral. The board consists of the 
following members: the first lord, who has supreme au- 
thority, and is a member of the cabinet; the senior naval 
lord, who directs the movements of the fleets, and is re- 
sponsible for their discipline; the second naval lord, who 
superintends the manning of the fleet, coast-guard, trans- 
port department, etc.; the junior naval lord, who deals 
with the victualing of the fleets, medical department, 
etc.; a civil lord, member of Parliament, who is also con- 
nected with the civil branch of the service; a controller 
of the navy; and an expert civilian. Under the board is 
a financial secretary, changing, like the five lords, with 
the government in power. There is a permanent secre- 
tary, and a number of heads of departments. (6) All the 
ships and vessels employed in commerce and trade: usu- 
ally called the merchant marine or merchant nary. 


4. The men who man a navy or fleet; the 
officers and men of the military marine. 


Than was the navie appereiled and entred in to shi 
Merlin (E. E, T. 8.) iit O44. 
Navy blue. See Hue. 


navigation. Sece arterial.—Inland navy“*t, 7. An obsolete form of navvy?. 


navy-agent 


navy-agent (na’vi-i’jent), »n. A disbursing 
agent of the United States navy. Agents of this 
class were formerly stationed at every large seaport. The 
office no longer exists, all disbursements being now made 
by naval paymasters. 

navy-bill (na‘vi-bil), ». 1. A billdrawn by an 
officer of the British navy for his pay, ete.— 2. 
A bill issued by the British admiralty in payment 
of stores for ships and dockyards.—8, A bill of 
exchange drawn by the paymaster of a United 
States vessel, while abroad, to procure money 
for the expenses of the ship or fleet. 

navy-list (na’vi-list), ». An official account of 
the officers of the British navy, with a list of 
the ships, published quarterly. 

navy-register (na’vi-re)’is-tér), n. An official 
list, published semi-annually, of the officers of 
the United States navy, their stations, rates of 
pay, ete., with a list of the ships. 

navy-wordt (na’vi-wérd),». A watchword, pa- 
rol, or countersign. 

navy-yard (na‘vi-vird),. A government dock- 
yard; inthe United States, a dockyard where 
government ships are built, repaired, and fitted 
out, and where naval stores and munitions of 


war are laid up. There are such yards at Kittery in 
Maine (near Portsmouth, New Hampshire), at Charlestown 
in Massachusetts, at Brooklyn in New York, at Norfolk in 
Virginia, at Pensacola in Florida, at Mare Island in Cali- 
fornia, etc. 


nawab (na-wab’), ». [{Hind. nawab, nawwab: 
see nabob.) Same as nabob. 

pha, bard n. See nauger. 

nawlt (nil), n. [Also nall; a form of arl, due 
to misdivision of an awl as a nawl: see aul.] 
An awl. 


Bewar also to spurn agein an nalle. 
Chaucer, Truth, L 11. 


There shall be no more shoe-mending ; 
Every man shall have a special care of his own sole, 
And in his pocket carry his two confessors, 


His lingel and his na 
Fletcher, Women Pleased, iv. 1. 
nay (na),adv. [< ME. nay, nai,< Icel. nei (= Sw. 
nej = Dan. nei), nay, <¢ n-, orig. ne, not, + ei, ever, 
ay, = AS. d, ever: see ve and aye3, and cf. nol.] 
1. No: an expression of negation or refusal. 


“Nai, bi the peril of my soule,” quod Pers. 
Piers Plowman (A), vi. 47, 


I tell you nay; but, except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish. Luke xiii. 5. 


2. Not only so, but; and not only (that which 

has just been mentioned), but also; indeed; in 

roe of fact: as, the Lord is willing, nay, he 
esires, that all should repent. 


Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, 
He ‘ll bray you in a mortar. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 


Come, do not weep: I must, nay, do believe you. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, fii. 2. 


To say (any one) nay, to deny ; refuse. 
The fox made several excuses, but the stork would not 


be said nay. Str kh. L'Estrange. 
nay (na), n. (< nay, adv.) 1. A denial; re- 
fusal. 


There was no nay, but I must in, 
5 And take a cup of ale. W. Browne. 
2. A negative vote; hence, one who votes in 


the negative: as, the yeas and nays.—It is no 
nayt, there is no denying it. 


Wherfore to hym I will, thts ts noo naye, 
Where euer he be, I say yow certaynly. 
To nick with 


Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1185. 
[ME 
nay (na),v. (ME. 


See nick2, 
nayen, naien; <nay,adv. Cf. 
nait%, nite.) J. intrans. To say nay; refuse. 
With how deef an ere deth crewel torneth awey fro 
wreches and naieth (var. nayteth) to closyn wepynge eyen. 
Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 1. 
II. trans. To refuse; deny. 


The swain did woo; she was nice; 
Following fashion, nay’d him twice. 
Greene, Shepherd’s Ode. 


naylet, n.andv. An obsolete spelling of nail. 


naytet, v. See nait2. 
nay-wheret, adv. A Middle English form of 
nowhere, 


/ 
A man no better myght hit employ nay-where, 
For this knight is a worthi baculere [bachelor]. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E, T. 8.) 1. 1925. 
naywordt (na’wérd), n. 1. A byword; a pro- 
verbial reproach. 
If I do not gull him into a nayiord, and make him a 
common recreation, du not think I have wit enough to lie 
straight in my bed. Shak., T. N., ii. 3. 146. 


2. A watchword. 
And, in any case, have a nay-word, that you may know 
one another's mind, Shak., M. W. of W., ii 2. 131. 
nazard, nazardly. See nasard, ete. : 
Nazarean (naz-a-ré’an), d.and xn. (<4 L. Naza- 
reus, (Gr. Nusapaivg, of Nazareth, an inhabitant 
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of Nazareth, ¢ Nacapéé or Nagapér (LL. Nazara), 
« Heb. Nazareth.) Same as Nazarene, 2. 

Nazarene (naz-a-ren’), n. (<« L. Nazarenus, ¢ 
Gr. Nacapyvoc, of Nazareth, ¢ Nacapé#, Nazareth: 
see Nazarean.) 1, An inhabitant of Nazareth, 
a town in Galilee, Palestine: a name given (in 
contempt) to Christ, and to the early converts to 
Christianity (Acts xxiv. 5); hence, a Christian. 
—2. A member of a sect of Jewish Christians 
which continued to the fourth century. They 
observed the Mosaic ritual, and looked for a millennium on 
earth. Unlike the Ebionites, they believed in the divinity 
of Christ. See Ebiunite. 

Nazarenism (naz-a-ré’nizm), n. (¢« Nazarene + 
-ism.] The doctrines or practices of the Naza- 
renes. See Nucarene, 2. 

Nazarite (naz‘a-rit),n. [(« LL. Nazarita, ¢ Gr. 
Nacapiznc, « Heb. nazar, separate oneself, vow, 
abstain.] Among the ancient Hebrews, 4 re- 
ligious devotee, separated to the Lord by a spe- 
cial vow, the terms of which are carefully pre- 
scribed in Num. vi. They included entire abstinence 
from wine and otherintoxicating liquors, from all cutting 
of the hair, and from all approach to a dead body. The 
vow might be taken either fora limited period or for life. 

te tresses, long hair. 


With Nazarite-tresses to my crosse will I bind her cross- 
ing frowardness and contaminations. 
Nash, Christes ‘Teares over Jerusalem. 


Nazariteship (naz‘a-rit-ship), n. [« Nazarite 
+ -ship.] The state or condition of being a 
Nazarite. 


Nazaritic (naz-a-rit’ik),a. [« Nazarite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to a Nazarite or to Nazaritism. 

Nazaritism (naz’a-rit-izm), n. [<« Nazarite + 
-ixm.] The vows or practices of the Naza- 
rites. 

naze (naz), ». [Var. of ness, perhaps due to Ice). 
nox, Sw. ndsa, nose: see ness, nose!.] A promon- 
tory or headland: as, the naze of Norway. 

me (na-zér’), n. [Ar. (> Hind.) nazir.]) In 
India, a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
courts, who has charge of the treasury, stamps, 
etc., and the issue of summonses and processes. 
Yule and Burnell, 

N.B. An abbreviation of the Latin nota bene, 
literally, mark or note wellthat is, take par- 
ticular notice. 

Nb. In chem., the symbol for niobium. 

n-dimensional (en’di-men‘shon-al),a. Having 
any number, 7, of dimensions: as, an n-dimen- 
sional space.— N-dimensional determinant. See 


determinant. 
ne (né), adv. [< ME. ne, ¢ AS. ne = OS. ne, ni 
= OF ries. ni, ne = MD. ne, en, D. en = MLG. 
ne = OHG. ni, ne, MHG. ne = Icel. né = Goth. 
ni = Ir. Gael. W. ni = L. ne (0 It. né = OF. 
ne, ni, F. ne, nt) = Gr. vy-, prefix, = Skt. na, 
not. This negative contracts with certain fol- 
lowing words beginning with a vowel (or h or 
w) to form a word of opposite sense, as in nay, 
nol, no2z, nonel, nor, neither, and, formerly, to 
negative some auxiliary verbs, as 2am, ne am, 
nart, ne art, nis, ne is, nab, ne have, nas, ne 
was, ne has, nere, ne were, nill, ne will, ete.] 
Not; never; nay. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 
Of xiiij™ that he brought ... ne myght he not assem- 
ble vj“! that alle ne were dede or taken, and ne hadde be 


oon a-venture that fill, ther hadde neuer of hem ascaped 
oon a-wey. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ib 287. 


Is 'ttrue? Ne let him runne Into the warre, 
And lose what limbes he can: better one branch 
Be lopt away then all the whole tree should perish. 
Chapman, All Fools, i. 


net (né), conj. [< ME. ne, ¢ AS. ne, conj.; ¢ ne, 


adv.) Nor. 
For he thoughte nevere evylle ne A evylle. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 2. 


No Indian drug had e’er been famed, 
Tobacco, sassafras not named; 
Ne yet of guacum one small stick, sir. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, fi. 1. 


neaf (néf), n. 
ME. nefe, neve, < Icel. hnefi, nefi = Sw. ndfve 
= Dan. nere, the fist.] The fist or hand. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch. ] 

His face was al to-hurt and al to-schent, 


His newts pie Ae war and al to-Rent. 
Lancelot of the Latk (E. E. T. 8.), L 1222. 


And swnytand with neiffis hir breist, allace! 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 128. 
Giue me your neafe, Mounsieur Mustardseed. 
Shak., M. N. D. (folio 1623), iv. 1. 19. 
neagert, n. An obsolete spelling of niquer. 
nealt (nél), vr. [Also neil; by apheresis from 
anneall.] J, trans. Totemper by heat; anneal. 
And then the earth of my bottles, which I dig, 
Turn up, and steep, and work, and neal, myself, 


To a degree of porcelane. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, fi. 1. 


neamt, ”. 


Neanderthaloid (né-an/’dér-tal-oid), a. 


neap! (nép), a. and n. 


neap?, 1. 
neap? (nép), 7. 


[Also (Se.) neif, neive, nieve; < Neapolitan (né-a-pol’i-tan), a. and n. 


near 


But divers in Italy at this day excell In that kind [mo- 
saic painting]; yet make the eg of clay, gilt and 
coloured before they be netwled by the fire. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 25. 

II. intrans. To be tempered by heat. Sec 
anneall, [Rare.] 

Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, if they 
stand and nele, the imperfect metals vapour away. 

Bacon, Physiological Remains. 
nealed-tot (néld’té), a. Having deep soundings 
close in: said of a shore, Phillips, 1706. 
nealogic (né-a-loj’ik), a. [« nealog-y + -ic.] 
Youthful; juvenile; adolescent; of or pertain- 
ing to nealogy. See quotation under ephebolic. 
nealogy (né-al’6-ji),n. [Irreg. for neology (q.v.), 
or for *nealology, < Gr. vearyc, young, fresh 
(X véoc, new, young), + -Z0;ia, ¢ Aéyecv, speak: 
see -ology.] The doctrine of the morphological 
correlations of early adolescent stages of an 
animal,.usnallvy derived from the adult of a 
more or less closely approximate stock of the 
same division of the animal kingdom. Hyatt. 
(ME. neme, a form due to misdivi- 
sion of myne eme, thyn eme, as my neme, thy 
neme, ete.: see eam.] Uncle: same as eam. 

‘‘Lo, childe,” he saide, “this is thy neme ; 

Ther, Father, brother thou may senne in heuen.” 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 102. 
[{< 
Neanderthal (see def.) + -oid.) Pertaining to 
the Neanderthal, in the Rhine Province, Prus- 
sia; resembling a now historic skull, of a very 
low type, found in that locality; noting this 
type of skull. 

A type [of cranium) which has received the name Nean- 
derthaliid, because it reaches the extreme developement 
in the famous skull discovered in the Neanderthal, near 
W. H. Flower, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., X VI. 377. 
[< ME. neep, ¢« AS. né):, 
scant or lacking (found alone but once, in the 
poet. phrase ‘‘forthganges nép,” without power 
of advancing), in comp. népflod, low tide, ebb, 
lit. ‘neap flood’; cf. Icel. kneppr, neppr, scanty; 
Sw. knapp = Dan. knap, scanty, strait, narrow, 
neeppe, scarcely; P ate orig. ‘ pinched.’ being 
appar. connected with nip1. But the history is 
obsecure.] I, a. Low; lowest: applied to those 
tides which, being half-way between spring 
tides, have the least difference of height be- 
tween flood and ebb. See tide. 

II, n. 1. A neap tide. 

Her [the sea’s] motion of ebbing and flowing, of high 
springs and dead neapes, are still as certaine and constant 
as the changes of the moone and course of the sunne. 

Hakewill, Apology, II. viii. 1. 
2. The ebb or lowest point of a tide. 

At everie full sea they flourish, but at every dead neape 
they fade. Greene, Carde of Fancie. 

The lowest ebbe may have his flow, and the deadest 
neepe his full tide. Greene, Tullie’s Love. 


{In the following passage from “ English Gilds” neep se- 
sons is detined by the editor as ‘‘the autumn;” by Skeat 
AS ‘‘the neap-tide seasons, when boats cannot come to the 
quay. 

Item, it hath been vsid, the Maire (of Bristol] this quar- 
ter specially to oversee the sale of wodde commynge to 
the bakke and to the key. .. . And that all grete wodd 
callid Berkley wodde, be dischargid at the key beyon 
the Towre there, and all smalwodde to be dischargid at 
the Bak. Prouydid always that the woddesillers leve not 
the bak all destitute and bare of wodde, ne soffir not the 
halyers to hale it all nwey, but that they leve resonable 
stuff upon the bak fro spryng to spryng, to serue the pouere 
people of penyworthes and halfpeny worthegz in the neep 
sesons. English Gilda (E. E. 'T. 8.), p. 425.] 
Deep neap, a neap tide shortly before a full or change of 
the moon, when there isa higher flood than at other neaps. 
See neep 2, 

[Origin obscure.) The tongue 
or pole of a wagon or ox-cart. 


Bonn. 


neaped (népt),a. [<neap1+-ed2.] Leftaground 


by the spring tides, so that it cannot be floated 
until the next spring tide: said of a ship or 


boat. Also beneaped. 
[< L. 
tel iia aed pertaining to Neapolis, < Neapo- 
lis (> It. Napoli, > F. Naples, E. Naples), < Gr. 
Nedrodic, Naples, ¢ véoc, new (= E. newr), + x6- 
Aw, @ city: see police.) J, a. Of 
or pertaining to Naples or its in- a= | 
habitants.— Neapolitan medlar. See aay sae 
azarde.— Neapolitan sixth, in music, a 
chord consisting of the subdominant of a minor tonality 
with its minor third and minor sixth (see the cut). Its 
derivation is much disputed. 

II, x. An inhabitant or a native of the city 
of Naples, or of the province or the former king- 
dom of Naples. 


near! (nér), adv. and prep. [Early mod. E. also 


neer, necre, nerre; (ME. neer, nere, ner, nar, neor, 
near, < AS. ned, nyr, adv.and Prep-y nigher, near, 
contr. of *nedhor (=OS. ndhor =D. nuar = MLG. 


near 


ndger, néger, nder, LG. ndger = OHG. nahor, 
MHG. naher, neher, nar, G. ndher = Icel. ner, 
near, nearer, nearly, almost, when, = Sw. nar 
= Dan. ner, near, nearly, almost, soon, = Goth. 
nehwis, nigher, nearer), compar., with reg. com- 


ar. suffix -er2? reduced to -r (superl. nezt, simi-. 
arly contracted), of nedh, E. nigh: see nigh, adv. 


The compar. zear came to be regarded as a pos- 
itive, and a new comparative nearer, with su- 
perl. nearest, was developed. Cf. nearl,a.] I. 
adv. 14. Nigher; more nigh; closer: compara- 
tive of nigh. 

And either while he goth afarre, 


And other while he draweth neere. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., L 


All disceyte and dissimulation . . . is nerre to dispraise 
than commendation, all though that therof mought ensue 
some thinge... good. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 4. 
Hence, without comparative force, and with a 
new comparative nearer, superlative nearest — 
2. Nigh; close; at, to, or toward a point which 
is adjacent or not far off: with such verbs as 
be, come, go, draw, move. 

So thei wenten forth alle thre till thei com ner at Tinta- 
gell. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 76. 


And still the nearer to the spring we go, 
More limpid, more unsoiled the waters flow. 
Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 340. 


Death had need be near 
Unto such men for them to heed him aught. 
William Morris, Earthly P r 
3. Nigh, in a figurative sense. 
I think one tailor would go near to beat all this com- 
pany with a hand bound behind him. 
B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. 
4. Naut., close to the wind: opposed to off.— 
5. Closely; intimately. 


The Earl of Amagnac, near knit to Charles. 
Shak., 1 Ben. VL, v. 1. 17. 


II. 283. 


6. Almost; nearly. 


We made Sayle backward jC myle towards Corfew, 
whyche we passyd by a fore, because our vitales war ner 
spent. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 63. 


Ina Forest, neere dead with griefe & cold, a rich Farmer 
found him. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 4. 


A literary life of near thirty years. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 


7. Into close straits; into a critical position. 
How neere, my sweet Zineas, art thou driven! 


near! (nér), v. ¢. 
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He hath sent me an earnest inviting, which many my 
near occasions did urge me to put off. 
Shak., T. of A., iti. 6. 11. 


A matter of so great and near concernment. Locke. 
5. Close; not deviating from an original or 
model; observant of the style or manner of the 
thing copied; literal: as, a near translation.— 
6. Soas barely to escape injury, danger, or ex- 
posure; close; narrow. ([Colloq.] 

Long chases and near escapes of Tantia Topee. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 396. 
7. In riding or driving, on the left: opposed 
to off: as, the near side; the near fore leg. 


Our neere horse did fling himself, kicking of the coach- 
box over the pole; and a great deal of trouble it was to 
get him right again. Pepys, Diary, IV. 74. 


The near wheeler, who was breaking her trot. 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, viii. 
8. Short; serving to bring the object close. 


*Tis somewhat about, 
But I can find a nearer way. 
Shirley, The Traitor, ili. 8. 


9. Economical; closely calculating; also, close; 


parsimonious. 
Near and provident in their families, commending good 
husbandry. R. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 839). 


Miss, he's so near, it’s partly a wonder how he lives at 
all Miss Burney, Cecilia, ii. 9. 
His neighbours call him near, which always means that 
the person in question is a lovable skinflint. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, ff. 12. 
10. Empty. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.]—Near 
handt. See hand and near-hand. =S8yn. 1. Contiguous, 
pee neighboring, imminent, impending, approach- 
ng. Nearest, Next are sometimes synonymous words: as, 
nearest or next of kin; but specially the first denotes the 
closest relative proximity, while the second denotes the 
proximate place in order. Compare the nearest house 
with the nezt house. 
((= G. nahern = Sw. narma = 
Dan. nerme, bring near); < nearl, adv. The 
older verb is nigh-} I, trans. To come near 
or nearer; stund near; approach: as, the ship 
neared the land. 
Give up your key 


Unto that lord that neares you. 
Heywood, Royal King. 
II, intrans. To come nearer; approach. 
A speck, a mist, a sae I wist ! 
An 


d still it neared and neared. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iii. 


Marlowe and Nashe, Dido, 1.173. near2, n. See neer2. 


Near! no nearer! Guat vor’ used as a warning to the near? (nér), conj. 


helmsman, when steering by the wind, not to come closer 


to the wind.— Never the neart, ne’er the neart, never near-b 


the nearer; with no success; unsuccessful. 


Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here; 
Better far off than near, be ne'er the near. 
Shak., Rich. II., v. 1. 88. 


All was nere the near. Greene, James IV., 1. 80. 

I will not dispute the matter with them, saith God, from 
day to day, and never the near. Latimer, Works, I. 245. 

Il, prep. 1. Nigh; close to; close by; at no 
great distance from. 


I have heard thee say 
No grief did ever come 80 near thy heart. 
Shak., T. G. of V., lv. 3. 19. 


This is a very high cool retreat, and we saw the tops of 
the mountains near this place covered with snow. 
Pococke, ription of the East, IT. {. 95. 


2. Nigh or close to, in a figurative sense. 
You ‘ll steal away some man s daughter ; am I near you? 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 1. 
It is thought this calamity went too near him. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 82. 


{The comparative and superlative forms nearer and near- 
est are hl Vonks with the force of prepositions: as, 
the nearer the bone the sweeter the meat.] 

near! (nér),a. (Early mod. E. also neer, neere ; 


< ME. nere, nerre, < AS. nedrra, nedra, nerra, 


Nearctic (né-ark’tik), a. 


near-dweller (nér’dwel’ér), n. 


A contracted form of neither. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
r (nér’bi), a. Close at hand; not far 
off; adjacent; neighboring: as, near-by towns. 
[Colloq., U. 8.] 

The near-by trade and Western dealers are buying mod- 
erately. The Independent (New York), May 1, 1862. 
(< Gr. véoc, new, + 
apx7ixéc, northern, arctic: see arctic.) In _z00- 

cog., belonging to the northern part of the New 

orld or western hemisphere: specifically ap- 
plied to one of the six prime divisions of the 
earth’s surface made by Sclater with reference 
to the geographical distribution of animals: dis- 
tinguished from Neotropical in the New World 
and Palearctic in the Old. The Nearctic region in- 
cludes all of North America with Greenland to a latitude 
on the average of about the tropic of Cancer; but such is 
the character of the country toward its southern boundary 
that it properly stops at sea-level opposite the mouth of 
the Rio Grande on the one side of Mexico, and at Mazatlan 
on the opposite coast, but in the table-lands extends much 
further south, and in the tierra fria or mountainous regions 
quite through Guatemala. Also Neoarctic and Anglog@an. 
A neighbor. 


We may chance 
Meet some of our near-dwellers with my car. 
Keats, Endymion, 1 


né@rra (= OHG. nahere, MHG. naher, neher, G. near-hand (nér’hand),adv. [< ME. nerehande ; 


ndher = Icel. nerri = Sw. nera = Dan. ner), 
nearer; comp. adj., formed, with the adv., from 
the positive adv. and prep. nedh, nigh: see 
nigh and superl. next, and ef. near}, adv.) 1. 
Being nigh in place; being close by; not dis- 
tant; adjacent; contiguous. 

The near and the heavenly an 


nearly; almost. 


< nearl + hand. Cf.nigh-hand.] Near at hand; 
{Old Eng. and Scotch.] 
And I awaked there-with witles nerehande, 


And as a freke that fre were forth gan I walke. 
, Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 1. 
I have been watchman in this wood 
Near hand this forty year. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 194). 


ad. de Gasparin (trans.). near-hand (nér’hand), a. Near; close at hand; 


2. Closely allied by blood; closely akin. 
She is thy father’s near kinswoman. Lev. xviii. 12. 
Some business of concern to a near relation of mine. 
Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, ii. 223. 
3. Intimate; united in close ties of affection 
or confidence; familiar: as, a near friend. 


Every man is nearest to himself. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, il. 2. 


They abhor all companions at last, even their nearcst 
acquaintances. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 240. 


4. Affecting one’s interest or feelings; touch- 
ing; coming home to one. 


near-legged (nér’leg’ed or -legd), a. 
with the feet so near each other that they come 
in contact. 

nearly (nér‘li), adv. 


nigh; adjacent. [Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 


They haue euer gently and louingly intreated such as of 
friendly mind came to them, as-well from Countries neare 
hand, as farre remote. Hakluyt’s Voyayes, 1. 231. 


Walking 


Shak., T. of the S., iii. 2. 57. 

1. Close at hand; in close 

roximity; at no great distance; hence, narrow- 
; with close serutiny. 


‘Tis dangerous for the most innocent person in the world 
to be too frequently and nearly a witness to the commis- 
sion of vice and folly. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. x. 


nearness (nér’nes), n. 


near-point (nér’point), x. 


near-sighted (nér’si’ted), a. 


neat? (nét), a. 


neat 


See the facts nearly, and these mountainous inequalities 
vanish. Emerson, Compensation. 
2. Closely: as, two persons xearly related.— 8. 
Intimately; pressingly; with a close relation to 
one’s interest or happiness. 

Madam, the business now impos’d upon me 
Concerns you nearly. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman- Hater, vy. 5. 
4, Within a little of; almost: as, nearly twenty ; 
the prisoner nearly escaped; nearly dead with 
cold. 
I took my leave, for it was nearly noon. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
5. With niggardliness or parsimony.—6. Ex- 
actly; precisely. 
As nearly as I may, 
ae Seed the penitent to you; but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness. 
Shak., A. and C., fi 2. 91. 
The state or fact of be- 
ing near, in any sense; proximity; imminence. 
The nearest point, 
as the far-point is the farthest point, which the 
eye can bring to a focus on the retina. 
Short-sighted ; 
seeing distinctly at a short distance only; my- 
opie. 


near-sightedness (nér’si’ted-nes), ». The 
state of being near-sighted ; oe 
neat! (nét), n. and a. [Also dial. note, nout, 


nolt (< Ieel.); « ME. neet, nete, net, < AS. nedt, pl. 
nedt (also deriv. niten, nyten), an Ox or cow, cat- 
tle collectively (= OF ries. nat = OHG. MHG. 
noz, G. dial. noss = Ieel. naut (also deriv. neytt) 
= Sw. not = Dan. néd, cattle, in Scand. also an 
ox); prob. so called as being ‘used’ or employed 
in work (cf. cattle and stock), or because orig. 
‘taken’ and domesticated, < nedtan, nidtan, use, 
employ, = OS. niotan = OFries. nieta = OHG. 
niozan, MHG. niezen, OHG. giniozan, MHG. 
geniezen, G. geniessen = Icel. njota = Sw. njuta 
= Dan. nyde = Goth, niutan, take part in, ob- 
tain, ganiutan, take (with a net); ef. Lith. 
nauda, usefulness. From the same verb is de- 
rived the noun note?.] JI, n. 1. Cattle of the 
bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, and cows: used 
collectively. 
And Ioyned til hem on Iohan most gentil of alle, 


The prys neet of Peers plouh passynge alle othere. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 266. 


From thence into the open fields he fled, 
Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their neat. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 4. 
2. A single bovine animal. (Rare.] 
A neat and a sheep of his own. Tusser, Husbandry. 
Neat’s-foot oil, an ofl obtained from the feet of neat 


ne — Neat’s leather, leather made of the hides of neat 
cattle. 


A8 proper men as ever trod upon neat's leather have gone 
upon my handiwork. Shak., J. C., i. 1. 29. 
II, a. Being or relating to animals of the ox 
kind: as, neat cattle. 
We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, captain ; 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 
Are all called neat. Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 125. 
[< ME. net, nette, *nete (= D. 
net = G. nett = Sw. natt = Dan. net), < OF. 
net, fem. nete, F. net, fem. nette (> mod. E. net?) 
= Pr. net = Sp. neto = Pg. nedeo = It. netto, 
clear, pure, neat, < L. nitidus, shining, neat, ¢ 
nitere, shine. Cf. net2, and nitid, from the same 
source.] 1. Clear; pure; unmixed; undiluted; 
unadulterated: as, a glass of brandy neat. 


’Tis rich neat as 1 
arston, Antonio and Mellida, I., ii 

After the soap has been finished in the copper, it may 
... be put in the neat state direct into the cooling-boxes 
or “frames.” W. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 174. 
2. Clear of any extraneous matter; clear of the 
cask, case, wrapper, ete.; with all deductions 
made: as, neat weight. [In this sense now usu- 
ally net.] 

The new Cairo answereth euery yeere in tribute to the 
grand Signior 600,000 ducates of golde, neat and free of all 
charges growing on the same. Hakluyt's Voyages, IT. 200. 
3. Free from what is undesirable, offensive, un- 
becoming, or in bad taste; pleasing; nice. 

Sluttery to such neat excellence oppose. 
Shak., Cymbeline, £ 6. 44. 


He desired not so much neat and polite as clear, mascu- 
line, and apt expression. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. xi. 
They make the neatest shewe of all the houses in Paris. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 30. 
Alin. What music ’s this? 
Jul. Retire: ‘tis some neat joy, 
In honour of the king's great day. 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. 4. 
I have not heard a neater sermon a great while, and more 
to my content. Pepys, Diary, I. 310. 


neat 


4. Characterized by nicety of appearance, con- 
struction, arrangement, ete.: nice; hence, or- 
derly; trim; tidy; often, specifically, clean: as, 
a neat box; the apartment was always very 
neat, neat in one’s dress. 

These [elephants] have neat little boarded Houses or 
Castles fastened on their backs. where the great men sit in 
state, secur’d from the Sun or Rain. 

Daimpier, Voyages, II. i. 73. 
Her artless manners and her neat attire. 
Couper, Task, iv. 536, 
5. Well-shaped or well-proportioned; clean- 
cut: as, a neat foot and ankle.—6. Complete in 
character, skill, ete.; exact; finished; adroit; 
clever; skilful: applied to persons or things. 
Men. To be a villain is no such rude matter. 
Cam. No, if he be a neat one, and a perfect : 


Art makes all excellent. 
Fletcher, Wife for a Month, L 2. 


Paddy overtook him at last, and gave hima clippeen on 
the left ear, and a neat touch of the foot that sent him 
sprawling. Lever, Dodd Family Abroad, I. letter L 


The neat repartee, the eloquence that left the House 
too profoundly atfected to deliberate, the original of the 
novelist’s greatest creation — they are all vanishing like 
frost foliage at sunrise. 

G. W. Curtis, Harper's Mag., LA XVI. 472. 
7@t. Spruce; finical; over-nice. 
Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to a feast. 

B. Jonson, Epiceene, L 1. 
8+. A commendatory word, used somewhat 
vaguely. 

To tell what dressing up of howses there were by all the 
neat dames and ladies within the freedome. 

Dekker, Oration of Parsimony. 


This gentleman did take to wife 
A neat and gallant dame. 
Gentleman in Thracia (Child's Ballads, VIII. 159). 


=§ Clean, cleanly, unsoiled. 
neat” (net), adv. [< neat2,a.] Neatly. 


They've ta’en her out at nine at nicht, ... 
And headed her baith neat and fine. 
The Laird of Waristoun (Child's Ballads, ITI. 822), 


*neath (néth), adv. An abbreviated form of 
beneath. 
neat-handed (nét’han’ded), a. Using the 
hands with neatness; deft; dexterous. 
Herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. 
Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 86. 
Nor is he (Bishop Burnet) a neat-handed workman even 
of that [penny-a-liner} class. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., 11. 177. 
neatherd (nét’hérd), n. [< ME. neetherde, net- 
herde; < neat! + herd), Cf. noutherd.]) <A per- 
son who has the care of cattle; a cow-keeper. 
Would I were 
A neat-herd's daughter. 
Shak., Cymbeline, £. 1. 140. 
neatherdess (nét’hérd-es), n. [< neatherd + 
-ess.) A female neatherd; a neatress. 
But hark how I can now expresse 
My love unto my Neatherdexse, 
Herrick, A Beucolick, or Discourse of Neatherds. 
neat-houset (nét’hous), nm. [< neat! + house.] 
A house for neat cattle; a cow-house. 
neatifyt (né’ti-fi), v. t. Same as netify. 
neat-land (nét’land), ». [< neat] + land1.] 
In law, land let out to yeomanry. Covell. 
neatly (nét’li), adv. In a neat manner; with 
neatness, in any sense of that word. 
neatness (nét’nes), n. The state or quality of 
being neat, in any sense of that word. 
neatresst (nét’res), n. [Irreg. < neat] + -erl + 
-ess.] A female neatherd. Warner, Albion’s 
England, iv. 20. 
neb (neb), nm. [Also in mod. use in var. form 
nib; < ME. neb, ¢ AS. neb, nebb, bill, beak (of 
a bird, ship, plow, ete.), nose, of a person, also 
faee, countenance, = D. neb, mouth, bill, nib, 
= MLG., nehbe, nibbe, LG. nibbe, nipp, niff, nuff 
(>It. niffo, niffa, snout) = Icel. nef, also nebbi = 
Sw. ndf, nibb = Dan. neb, beak, bill; prob. 
orig. *sneb; ef. MD. snebbe, D. sneb = MLG. 
snebbe, snibbe, LG. snibbe, snippe, bill, snout, = 
G.schneppe, nozle; also with dim. term., OF ries. 
snarel, snarl, mouth, = D. snavel, snout, = MLG. 
snavel = OHG. snabul, MHG. snabel, G. schnabel 
= Dan. Sw. (after G.) snabel, bill, snout, probos- 
eis, nozle; ef. Lith. snapas, bill, beak; perhaps 
from the root of the verb snap, but whether 
orig. the bill of a bird or snout of a beast, 
which ‘snaps’ up what is to be eaten, or the 
snout of a beast or nose of a man, which ‘snorts’ 
or ‘sniffs’ (G. schnappen, gasp, schnauben, 
snort, sniff, snuff), is not clear. See snap, 
sniff, snuff, snivel, ete.) 1. The bill or beak of 
a bird; also, the snout or muzzle of a beast. 
How she holds up the ned, the bill, to him! 


And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband! Shak., W. T., i. 2. 183. 
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The amorous worms of love did bitterly gnawe and teare 
his heart wyth the nebs of their forked heads, 
Painter's Pal. of Pl., cited by Steevens. (Nares.) 
2. The nose: as, alang neb; asharpneb. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch. ] 
See. yonder 's the Ratton’s Skerry 
abune the water in my day, but 
Scott, Antiquary, vil 


3. The face. (Obsolete or Scotch.] 


Josep cam into halle and san his brethren wepe; 
He kisseth Benjamin, anon his neb he gan wipe. 
MS. Bodl. 652, 1.10, (dalliwell.) 
4, The tip end of anything; a sharp point: as, 
the neb of a lancet or knife. See nib. [Scotch.] 
—§. Thenibof apen. See nib. 
Those pennes are made of purpose without nebs, because 
they may cast inck but slowly. 
Dekker, Lanthorne and Candle-light. 
Neb and feather, completely; from top to toe, [Scotch.] 
— To dab nebst. See dal. aoe 

Nebalia (né-ba‘li-i), » [NL.3 origin not 
ascertained.) 1. A remarkable genus of un- 
certain position amoung the lower crustaceans, 
ranged by Huxley among the phyllopodous 
Branchiopoda, by others in a peculiar order 
named Phyllocarida or Leptostraca, Yt has a large 
carapace (cephalostegite) with mobile rostrum: the eyes 
are large and peduncalated; there are well-developed 
antenme, mandibles, and two pairs of maxilla, the anterior 
of which ends in a long palp. 

2. A genus of rotifers. Grube, 1862. 
nebalian (né-ba’li-an), a. and n. J, a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the ge- 
nus Nebalia, 1. 
II, n. Anebalian crustacean. 

Nebaliide (neb-a-li/i-dé), nm. pl. [¢ Nebalia + 
-ida.] Afamily of crustaceans, typified by the 
genus Nebalia. It has been variously located in the 
systems, and is now usually considered a synthetic type 
nearly related to some Silurian forms. and representa- 
tive of an order or suborder nained Phyllocarida or Lepto- 
straca. The anterior part of the body has a large com- 
pressed bivalvular carapace with a separate anterior 
tongue-shaped process; the abdomen is long and seg- 
mented; there are cight pairs of pi operons legs to the 


; he aye held his neb 
he's aneath it now. 


trunk, four pairs of large pleopods behind, and no telson. 
The living species are marine, and have been referred to 


8 genera. 
nabbuk-tres (neb’uk-tré), n. ([< Ar. nebbuk + 
E. tree.) A shrub, Zizyphus Spina-Christi, one 
of the Christ’s-thorns. 
The channels of streams around Jericho are filled with 
nebbuk trees... . It is a varicty of the rhamnus, and is 
set down by botanists as the Spina Christi, of which the Sa- 


viour’s mock crown of thorns was made. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 68 


nebby (neb’i), a. [< neb + -yl.] Snappish; 
saucy } impudent ; bold; pert. ‘Seoteh:] 
nebel (neb‘el), n. [Heb.] A stringed instru- 
ment of the ancient Hebrews, by some supposed 
to have resembled a harp, by others a lute. The 
name is differently rendered in different parts 
of the English version of the Bible. 
neb-neb (neb’neb), n. See bablah. 
Nebraskan (né-bras’kan),a.and». [<« Nebraska 
see def.) + -an.} J, a. Of or pertaining to the 
tate of Nebraska, or its inhabitants. 

II. 2. A native or an inhabitant of Nebraska, 
one of the Western States of the United States, 
lying west of the Missouri river and north of 

ansas. 

nebris(neb’ris),n. [L. nebris,< Gr. vefpic, afawn- 
skin (see def.), < ve3pdéc, afawn.] Afawn-skin; 
specifically, in ancient Greek and affiliated art 
and ceremonial, the skin of a fawn or of a sim- 
ilar animal, as a kid, worn as a special attribute 
by Dionysus or Bacchus and his attendant 
train (Pan, the satyrs, the meenads, ete.), and 
assumed on festival occasions by priests and 
priestesses of Bacchus, and by his votaries gen- 
erally. 

nebula (neb’t-li), 2.3; pl. nebule (-16). [< L. ne- 
bula = Gr. vegé7y, a cloud, mist, vapor: see neb- 
ule.] 1. A luminous patch in the heavens, far 
beyond the limits of the solar svstem. Some 
nebule are resolvable into clusters. generally globular, in 
which the separate stars can be distinguished. These are 
for the most partin the ena The remaining nebule are 
of two types, according as their spectra are continuous 
or consist of bright lines. The latter class are greenish- 
blue, have fairly definite outlines, and show a tendency to 
concentration toward the galactic circle. Of the three 
brightest lines in their spectra two are unidentified, and 
one is the F line of hydrogen. There are six or seven 
other faint lines, two of them byron ele There are besides 
nebulous stars. or stars with haze about them which in 
Bone cases is of vast proportions. The continuous spectra 
indicate that all these nebulee are solid, liquid, or, if gase- 
ous, enormously condensed. The nebule in Andromeda, 
Orion, and Argo are visible to the naked eye. The Galaxy, 
the Magellanic clouds, and the clusters Berenice's Hair 


and TPriesepe are not included by astronomers among the 
nebule. 


2. In pathol., a cloud-like spot on the eornea.— 
Dumb-bell nebula, a nebula which, seen in a telescope of 


nece 
small 


power, appears to have a form like a dumb-bell in- 
scribed in a fainter ellipse, but with a more powerful in- 
strument is seen to have a spiral structure.— Plane 

nebula, a circular or elliptical gaseous nebula, with a well- 
defined outline.— Resolvable nebula, a ncbula in which 
a powerful telescope detects many points of light, which, 
however, are not usually distinguished as perfectly as ina 
cluster.—Ring neb or annular nebula, a nebula 
which appears like a ring with a dark center.— Spiral 
nebula, a nebula which presents the appearance either 
of a contorted stream or of a number of such streams pro- 


ceeding from a center. 

nebular (neb’u-lir),@. [= F. nebulatre, ¢ NL. 
nebularis, < L. nebula, a cloud: see nebule.} 1. 
Like a nebula; cloudy.—2. Pertaining or re- 
lating to a nebula.— The nebular esis, a the- 
ory of the formation of the solar system, originated by the 
philosopher Kant and the astronomer Sir William Her- 
schel, and developed by Laplace and others, The solar 
system is supposed to be the result of the gradual con- 
densation of a nebula under the action of the mutual gravi- 


tation of its parts. 
nebule (neb’iul), m. (« ME. nebule,< OF. nebule 
= It. nebula, ¢ L. nebula, a cloud, a mist, vapor, 
= Gr, vepédn, a cloud, mass of clouds, = OS. 
nebhal = OF ries. nevil = D. nevel = MLG. nerel, 
neffel, LG. nervel = OHG. nebul, nepol, MHG. G. 
nebel = Icel. nifi (in comp.), mist, fog; cf. Icel. 
njol, night.) 1%. A cloud. 
O light without nebule, shining in thy sphere. 
Ballade in Commend. of Our Lady. 


The stocking is of silver tissue, worked with gold birds, 
flowers, blue, yellow, and white, and a peculiar ornament 
—a nebule, white and blue, with yellow rays shooting from 
its edge. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 251. 
2. In her., a line nebulé. See nebulé. 

nebulé (neb-i-la’), a. [Heraldic F.,< OF. nebule, 
a cloud: see nebule.] In her., 
wavy ; curved in and out, in fan- 
cied resemblance to the edge of 
a cloud. A line nebulé may 
form the boundary of a fesse, 
bend, ete. Also nebulose, nebuly. 

nebuliferous (neb-i-lif’e-rus), 
a. [« L. nebula, a cloud, + ferre 
= E. bear!.] Having nebulous or cloudy spots. 
Thomas, Med. Dict. 

nebulist (neb’i-list), n. [< nebula + -ist.] One 
who upholds the nebular hypothesis. Page. 

nebulize (neb’ii-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. neb- 
ulized, ppr. nebulizing. [« nebule + -ize.] To 
reduce to a spray; atomize. 

nebulizer (neb’t-li-zér), n. An instrument for 
reducing a liquid to spray, for inhalation, disin- 
fection, etc.; an atomizer. 

The spray froma... nebulizer being made to impinge 


upon the wall of the vessel containing the tubes and liquid. 
Medical News, XLIX. 697. 


nebulose (neb’i-lés), a. [< L. nebulosus, misty: 

see nebulous.] 1. Cloudy ; foggy; nebulous. 
Alle fatty, weet, & cloudy nebsulose. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 175. 

2. In entom., having indistinct darker and paler 

markings, resembling the irregular coloring of 

a cloud: said of a surface.—3. Inher., same as 

nebulé. 

nebulosity (neb-ii-los’i-ti), .; pl. nebulosities 

-tiz). [= F. nébulosité = Sp. nebulosidad = 

g. nebulosidade = It. nebulosita, < LL. nebu- 
losita(t-)s8, cloudiness, obscurity, <¢ L. nebulosus, 
cloudy: see nebulous.] 1. The state of being 
nebulous or cloudy; cloudiness; haziness; the 
essential character of a nebula. 

All the material ingredients of the earth existed in this 
diffuse nebulostty, either in the state of vapour, or in some 
state of still greater expansion. Whewell. 
2. The faint misty appearance surrounding cer- 
tain stars; an ill-defined nebula without local 
condensation; also, a nebula in general. 

Various connected nebilosities stretching in marvellous 


ramifications along the heavens. 
J. N. Lockyer, Harper’s Mag., LX XVIII. 590. 


A nebulosity of the milky kind, like that wonderful, in- 
explicable phenomenon about @ Orionis. 
A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 29. 
nebulous (neb’i-lus), a. [= F. nébuleux = Sp. 
Pg. It. nebuloso, < L. nebulosus, cloudy, misty, 
fogev, <nebula, mist, cloud: see nebula, nebule.] 
1. Cloudy; hazy: used literally or figuratively. 
Epicurus is impatient of the nebulous regions which only 
exist, according to him, for highly sensitive and senti- 
mental souls. W. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 146. 
2. In astron., pertaining to a nebula; having 
the appearance of a nebula; nebular.— Nebu- 
lous star. See nebula. 
nebulousness (neb’ii-lus-nes),n. The state or 
quality of being nebulous; cloudiness. 
nebuly (neb’u-li), a. ([« heraldic F. nebulé: 


see nebule.]) Same as nebulé.— Nebuly molding. 
See molding. 


necet, n. A Middle English form of niece. 


A Fesse Nebulé. 


necess 


necesst, v. ¢. [ME. necessen, < ML. necessare, 
make necessary, compel, < L. necesse, necessary: 
see necessary.] To make necessary; compel. 
Ne foreyne causes necesseden the nevere to compoune 
werk of floterynge matere. Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. meter 9. 
necessart, @. [< OF. necessaire, < L. necessarius, 
necessary: see necessary.) Necessary. [Scotch. ] 
The gryt adois necessar. Aberd. Reg. HS. (Jamieson.) 


necessarian (nes-e-sa’ri-an), @..and » [< L. 
necessartus, inevitable, necessary, + oo I. 
a. Relating to necessarianism ; necessitarian. 

II, n. One who accepts the doctrine of neces- 
Sarianism; a necessitarian. 

The only question in dispute between the advocates of 
philosophical liberty and the necessarians is this : “whether 


volition can take place independently of motive.” 
. Belsham, Philos. of the Mind, ix. § 1. 


Necessarians will say that even this (voluntary effort for 
a good end] is ultimately the effect of causes extraneous 
to the man’s self. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 258. 


necessarianism (nes-e-sa’ri-an-izm), ». [< 
necessarian + -ism.] The doctrine that the 
action of the will is a necessary effect of ante- 
cedent causes; the theory that the will is sub- 
ject to the general mechanical law of cause and 
effect. Also necessitarianism, and rarely neces- 
sism. 

Let us suppose, further, that we do not know more of 
cause and effect than acertain definite order of succession 
among facts, and that we have a knowledge of the neces- 
sity of that succession — and hence of necessary laws — and 
I, for my part, do not see what escape there is from utter 

ism and necessarianism. Huzley. 

necessarily (nes’e-sa-ri-li), adv. In a neces- 
sary manner; by necessity; so that it cannot 
be otherwise; inevitably. 

The Author has shown us that design in all the Works 


of Nature which necessarily leads us to the Knowledge of 
ita First Cause. Addison, Spectator, No. 339. 


Powerful temperaments are necessarily intense. 
Froude, Sketches, p. 1838. 


necessarineéss (nes’e-sé-ri-nes), ». The state of 
being necessary. Johnson. 
necessary (nes’e-sa-ri), a. and n. [Formerly 
also necessar; < . necessarye, necessarie, « 
OF. necessaire, F. nécessaire = Pr. necessari = 
Sp. necesurio = Pg. It. necessario, < L. necessa- 
rius, unavoidable, inevitable, indispensable, 
requisite (as a noun, necessarius, M., necessaria, 
f.,a relative, kinsman, friend, client; necessaria, 
neut. pl., necessaries of life; ML. necessarium, 
neut., necessaria, f., a privy), < necesse, adj., un- 
avoidable, inevitable, indispensable, neut. adj. 
with esse and habere, prop. adv., also in OL. 
necessum, prob. orig. ne cessum or non cessum, 
< ne, non, not, + cessus, pp. of cedere, yield: 
see cede.) JI, a. 1. Such as must be; that can- 
not be otherwise. (a) As an inference, evidently of 
such a form that every like inference from true premises 
will always yield a true conclusion, in every state of facts. 
In philosophy it is requisite to distinguish an trresistible 
inference, the force of which may be blindly felt, from a 
necessary one, which is seen to belong to a possible class 
of inferences, all true. (5) As a proposition or fact, true 
or taking place not merely in the actual state of things, but 
in every possible state of things (within some meaning of 
the word ble). A necessary proposition should not be 
confounded with an absolutely certain one, far less with 
one we are irresistibly compelled to believe. (c) Asathing 
or being, existing in every possible state of things; having 
existence involved in its essence. Thus, God is said by 
Anselm, Descartes, and others to be a necessary being. 
Death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
hak., J. C., ib 2. 86. 
In asserting that the human mind possesses in its own 
ideas an element of necessary and universal truth, not 
derived from experience, Kant had been anticipated by 
Price, by Cudworth, and even by Plato. 
Whewell, Philos. of Discov ery. 
Given such a cause — that is, accept the idea of God — 
and worship follows as a rational, nay, a necessary conse- 
quence, Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 230. 
The only way that any thing that is to come to pass here- 
after is or can be necessary is by a connection with some- 
thing that is necessary in its own nature, or something that 
ey is or has been: so that, the one being supposed, 
the other certainly follows. Edwards, On the Will, i. 3. 


2. Such that it cannot be disregarded or omit- 
ted; indispensable; requisite; essential; need- 
ful; required: as, air is necessary to support 
animal life; food is necessary to aouriah the 
body. 

Aduertisementes and counsailles verie necessarye for all 


noble men and counsaillors. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.) i. 74. 


A nimble hand is necessary for a cut-purse. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3, 686. 


A country replenished with all manner of commodities 
necessary for mans life. Coryat, Crudities, I. 108. 


Neither dares any man complain of injustice, . . . tho 
his cause be never s0 just: and therefore patience is in this 


Country as necessary for poor people as in any part of the 
World. Damier, Voyages, II. i. 78. 


materi ’ 
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The enemies of the court might think it fair, oreven ab- 
solutely necessary, to encounter bribery with bribery. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
3. In law: (a) Requisite for reasonable con- 
venience and facility or completeness in ac- 
complishing the purpose intended: as, the land 
necessary for building a railroad. (b) Natu- 
rally and inseparably connected in the ordi- 
nary course: as, necessary consequences. Thus, 
the necessary consequences of a trespass, such as depre- 
ciation in value of a thing injured, or the suffering of a 
person injured, are general damages, and need not be 
pleaded; but loss of profits or medical expenses are not 


necessary consequences in the legal sense, and must be, 


ecially alleged. 
4. Acting from compulsion or the absolute de- 
termination of causes: opposed to free. See 


Sree. 

Agents that have no thought, no volition at all, are in 
every thing necesxary agents. 

Locke, Human Understanding, I. xxi. 13. 
Necessary being, one whose non-existence is impossible; 
God.— Necessary cause. Seecazse, 1.— Necessary con- 
dition, ens, inference, mark, etc. See the nouns.— Ne- 
cessary proposition, a proposition which asserts a fact 
to be necessary ; also, one which we cannot help believing. 
— Neces rules of tho t, those without which no 
use of the understanding would be possible.— Necessary 
sign, one which affords a certain indication of the thing 
represented.— Necessary to an end, preceding or accom- 
panying the end in every possible state of things ; requisite 
asameans tothe end.=Syn. 2. Necessary, Fesential, ue 
site, Needful. The following remarks refer to the applica- 
tion of the words to ordinary practical affairs, not to philos- 
ophy. Necessary is so general a word that it covers all the 
others, and has the additional sense, which they do not 
have, of inevitable. Eersential is an absolute word, noting 
that which isa part of the chief end of the action, orof every 
mode of bringing that end about. Requisite is leas strong 
than essential, and needful is less strong still; yet each is 
strong and emphatic, applying to that which is imperatively 
needed. Needful generally applies to concrete, and often 
to temporary, things: as, knowledge of the countries vis- 
ited is requisite, and even essential, to enjoyment of travel, 
but money is needfil in order to be able to travel at all. 
Needful is often applied to that which must be supplied to 
produce or effect a perfect state or action. 

II. n.; pl. necessaries (-riz). 1. Anything that 
is necessary or indispensable; that which can- 
not be disregarded or omitted: as, the neces- 
saries of life. 

And thei alle han alle necessaries, and alle that hem 


nedethe, of the Emperoures Court. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 
Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain ne- 
cessaries, teele, Spectator, No. 114. 


2. A privy; a water-closet.— Necessariesofa ship, 
articles which should form part of the ordinary and rea- 
sonable outfit for the business in which the vessel is en- 
gaged; whatever a prudent owner would order if present. 

necessism (né-ses’izm), 2. (< L. necesse, neces- 
sary, + -ism.] Same as necessarianism. Con- 
temporary Rev. [Rare.] 

necessitarian (né-ses-i-taé’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
necessit-y + -arian.) J. a. Of or eeliear aa J to 
necessity or to necessitarianism: opposed to 
libertarian. 

II. n. One who maintains the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, in opposition to that of 
the freedom of the will: opposed to libertarian. 

The Arminian has entangled the Calvinist, the Calvinist 
has entangled the Arminian, in a labyrinth of contradic- 
tions. The advocate of free-will appeals to conscience and 
instinct — to an a priori sense of what ought in equity to be. 
The necessitarian falls back upon the experienced reality 
of facts, Froude, Calvinism. 

necessitarianism (né-ses-i-ta’ri-an-izm),n. [< 
necessitarian + -ism.] Same as necessarianism. 

necessitate (né-ses’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. ne- 
cessitated, ppr. necessitating, [<ML.necessitatus, 
pp. of necessitare (> It. necessitare = Sp. necesi- 
tar = Pg. necessitar = F. nécessiter), make neces- 
sary, < L. necessita(t-)s, necessity: see necessity, 
and ef. necessite and necess, v. For the form, 
ef. felicitate.] 1. To make necessary or indis- 
pensable; render unavoidable; cause to be a 
necessary consequence. 

The politician never thought that he might fall danger- 
ously sick, and that sickness necessitale his removal from 
the court. South, 


Right, as we can think it, necessitates the thought of 
not right, or wrong, for its correlative. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 99. 
2. To force irresistibly; compel; oblige; im- 
pel by necessity. 

No manis necessitated to more il, yet no mans ill is lesse 
excus’'d. Sp. Karle, Micro-cosmographie, A Poore Man. 
3t. To reduce to a state of need; threaten or 
ope by necessity or need, or the prospect 
of need. 


It was a position of the Stoics that he was not poor who 
wanted, but he who was necessitated. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 879. 


We were now greatly necessitated for food, and wanted 
some fresh orders from the King’s mouth for our future 
subsistence. R. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 380). 


=Syn. 2. To constrain, drive. 


necessity 


necessitation (né-ses-i-ta’shon),”. [¢« necessi- 
tate + -ion.) The act of necessitating or mak- 
ing necessary; the state of being made neces- 
sary; compulsion. Hobbes, Liberty and Neces- 


sity. 
necessitet (né-ses’it), v. t [« OF. necessiter, 
necessitate: see necessitate.) To necessitate; 
compel. 
Who, were he now necesstted to beg, 
Would ask an alms like Conde Olivares. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iv. 3. 
necessitied (né-ses’i-tid),a. [< necessity + -ed?.] 
In a state of want; necessitous; controlled by 
necessity. 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
fecersitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 85. 
necessitous (né-ses’i-tus),@. [¢ F. nécessiteur= 
Pg. It. necessitoso ; as necessity + -ous.] Pressed 
by poverty; unable to procure what is necessary 
for one’s station; needy. Applied —(a) To persons. 
That we may suffer together with our calamitous and 
necessitous brethren. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 109. 


They who were envied found no satisfaction in what 
they were envied for, being poor and neceantous. 
Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


We gentlemen of small fortunes are extremely necessi- 
tous in this particular. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 


(b) To circumstances. 
He was not in necessitous circumstances, his salary being 
aliberal one. F. B. Winslow, Obscure Mental Diseases, 


=Syn. Needy, Necessitous (see needy); penniless, destitute. 
pinched, poor. 


necessitously (né-ses’i-tus-li), adv. Ina neces- 
sitous manner: as, to be necessitously cireum- 
stanced. 
necessitousness (né-ses’i-tus-nes), x. The 
state of being necessitous; the want of what is 
necessary for one’s station; need. 
Where there is want and necesstousness, there will be 
quarrelling. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 
necessitudet (né-ses’i-tiid), n. [< L. necessitudo, 
inevitableness, need, distress, also intimate re- 
lationship or friendship, < necesse, inevitable 
necessary: see necessary, necessity.) A sacred 
obligation of family or friendship ; a tie or bond 
of relationship or intimacy. 
Between kings and their people, parents and their chil- 


dren, there is so great a necesmtude, propriety, and inter- 
course of nature. Jer. Taylor. 
The mutual necessitudes of human nature necessarily 


maintain mutual offices, and correspondence between 
them. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 


necessity (né-ses’i-ti), 2.; pl. necessities (-tiz). 

[Early mod. E. also necessitie, necessitee; < ME. 
necessite, necessitee, nessesite, < OF. necessite, F. 
nécessité = Sp. necesidad = Pg. necessitade = It. 
necessita, < L. necessita(t-)s, unavoidableness, 
compulsion, exigency, necessity, < necesse, un- 
avoidable, inevitable: see necessary.] 1. The 
condition or quality of being necessary or need- 
ful; the mode of being or of truth of that which 
is necessary; the impossibility of the contrary ; 
the absolute character of a determination or 
limitation which is not merely without ord 
tion, but which would be so in any possible 
state of things; absolute constraint. 

But who can turne the stream of destinee, 

Or breake the chayne of strong necessitee 


Which fast is tyde to Joves eternall seat? 
Spenser, ¥F. Q., L v. 25. 
He must die, as others; 


And I must lose him ; tis necessity. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, iff. 3. 


That strength joyn’d with religion, abus’d and pretended 
to ambitious ends, must of necessity breed the heaviest and 
most quelling tyranny. Milton, Church-Government, il. 3. 


2. As applied to the human will, the opposite 


of liberty. (a) Compulsion, physical or, more generally, 
woral; a stress upon the mind causing a person to do 
something unwillingly or with extreme reluctance: as, 
to make a virtue of necessity. 


Thenne of neceasite 
They them withdrewe, and towarde the Citee 
They toke the way. Generydes (E. E. T. 8.),1. 2552. 


Then take his Head ; Yet never say that I 
Issu’d this Warrant, but Necessity. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, iil. 194. 


Necessity ... was the argument of tyrants, it was the 
creed of slaves. Pitt, On the India Bill, Nov. 18, 1783. 


And the great powers we serve themselves may be 
Slaves of a tyrannous Neceasty. M. Arnold, Mycerinus. 


(b) In philos., the inevitable determination of the human 
will by a motive orother cause, This is only a special use 
of the word in the free-will dispute. In philosophy gen- 
erally, by the necessity of a cognition is properly meant a 
cognized neceamty, or universality in reference to possible 
states of things; although some writers use the word to 
denote a constraint upon the power of thought. 


Will and reason (reason also is choice), 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoil'd, 
Made passive both, had served . 


necessity, 
Not me, Milton, P. L., iii. 110 
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necessity 


Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to 
act or forbear according to the direction of thought, there 
necessity takes place. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IT. xxi. 13. 


3. A condition requisite for the attainment of 
any purpose; also, a necessary of life, without 
which life, or at least the life appropriate to 
one’s station, would be impossible. 


These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights. Shak., Hen. VIII, v. 1. 2 


When war is called a neceasity, it is meant, of course, 
that its object cannot be attained in any other way. 
Sumner, Orations, I. 48 


4. Want of the means of living; lack of the 
means to live as becomes one’s station or is 
one’s habit. 


Off me shall ye have both ayde and comfort 
In all your nedes of neceastte. 
Kom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3818 


I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl— 
Neceszity's sharp pinch ! hak., Lear, ii. 4. 214. 


5. Extreme need, in general. 


See what strange arts necessitie findes out. 
Marlowe and Nashe, Dido, 1. 142. 


Signior Necessity, that hath no law, 
Scarce ever read his Litleton. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
R. Franck, Northern Memoirs (written in 1658, 
{printed in 1694). ( Bartlett.) 


6+. Business; something needful to be done. 


They that to you haue nessesite 
Be gracious euer through your gentfilnes. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 41. 


Whan he hadde hym a while conveied, he toke leve, and 
yede thourgh the courte in his othir necessttves. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £. 64. 


7. Bad illicit spirit. Hallivell, (Prov. Eng.] 
— Doctrine of necessity, the doctrine that all human 
actions are absolutely determined by motives, so that the 
will is not free.—Internal necessity. See tnternal.— 
necessity, constraint by the law; also, that which 
one is constrained by the law to do, irrespective of con- 
sent. The word necessity is also used in the law to denote 
that degree of moral necessity which is recognized as jus- 
tifying or excusing an act otherwise unlawful, such as the 
killing of an assailant in self-defense ; also, particularly in 
the phrase public neceamty, to designate the requirement 
of what is needed for reasonable convenience or facility 
and completeness in accomplishing a public purpose, — 
cal necessity, truth, not merely in the existing state 
of things, but in every state of things in which the propo- 
sition to which the necessity belongs should preserve ite 
signification; the truth of that to know which it is suffi- 
cient to know the meanings of the words in which it is 
expressed.— Money of necessity, coins (generally of un- 
usual shape, and rudely fabricated) issued during a siege 
(see steve-ptece), or in times of necessity, when there is an 
insufficient supply of gold and silver and the operations of 
the ordinary mints are suspended.— Moral necessity. 
See def. 2, above.— Natural necessity. See natural.— 
Physical necessity, the necessity which arises from the 
laws of the material universe. This necessity is condition- 
al, not absolute.— Works of necessity, in the Sunday 
laws, any labors which are necessary to be done on Sun- 
day for life, health, comfort, general welfare, and reason- 
able convenience for enjoying the leisure and the privi- 
leges of the day, such as the running of horse-cars, ferries, 
and, within reasonable limits, railroad-trains, and such lIa- 
bors as are requisite for maintaining in their necessary 
continuity processes of manufacture incidental to civiliza- 
tion, such as keeping up the fires of a blast-furnace. =Syn. 
Necessity, Need. N 


ecesstty is more urgent than need: a mer- 
chant may have need of more money in order to the most 
successful managing of his business; he may have a neces- 
sity for more cash in hand to avoid going into bankruptcy. 

neck (nek), ». [«< ME. necke, nekke, nicke, nakke, 
< AS. Anecca, the neck, the back of the neck, 
nape of the neck, = OF ries. hnekka, nekke = MD. 
neck, nick, nack, D. nek = MLG. nacke, LG. nakke 
= OHG.hnac (hnacch-), hnach-, nac, MHG. nacke- 
knac, G. nacken = Icel. hnakki = Sw. nacke = 
Dan. nakke, nape of the neck, back of the head. 
Cf. nuke, nape of the neck.] 1. That part of an 
animal’s body which is between the head and 
the trunk and connects these parts. In every ver- 
tebrate the neck corresponds in extent to the cervical 
vertebrae, when such are distinguishable. It is usuall 
narrower or more slender than the parts between whic 
it extends. See cuts under muscle. 


He hathe abouten his Nekke 300 Perles oryent, gode and 
grete, and knotted, as Pater Nostres here of Amber. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 197. 


Or necklace for a neck to which the swan's 
Is tawnier than her cygnet’s. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. pee life, from the breaking or sever- 
ing of the neck in legal executions: as, to risk 
one’s neck; to save one’s neck.—3, In entom.: 
(a) The membrane connecting the hard parts of 
an insect’s head with those of the thorax, and 
visible only when the head is foreibly drawn 
out. (b) The posterior part of the head when 
this is suddenly narrowed behind the eves. (¢) 
Aslenderanterior prolongation of the prothorax 
found in certain Diptera and Hymenoptera.—4. 
In anat., a constricted part, or constriction of a 
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part, like or likened to a neck: as, the neck of 
the thigh-bone; the neck of the bladder; the 
neck of the uterus, See cut under femur.—5, 
The flesh of the neck and adjoining parts: as, 
a neck of mutton.—6, That part ofa thing which 
corresponds to or resembles the neck of an aui- 
mal. 


Some of them upon the necke of their Jaunce haue an 
hooke, wherewithall they attempt to pull men out of their 
saddles, Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 62. 


(a) That part of a garment which covers the neck : as, the 
high neck of » gown. (0) Along narrow strip of land con- 
necting two larger tracts; an isthmus, 


They followed vs to the necke of Land, which we thought 
had beene severed from the mayne. 
Quoted in Capt. Juhn Smith's Works, I. 107. 


(c) The slender upper part of any vessel which has a larger 
rounded body: as, the neck of a bottle, retort, etc. 


Take the noblest and the strengest brennynge watir that 
Be may haue distillid out of pure my3ty wiyn, and putte it 

nto a glas clepid amphora, with a long necke. 
Book of Quinte Exaence (ed. Furnivall), p. 5. 


d) In stringed musical instruments of the viol and lute 
families, the long slender part extending upward from 
the body, culminating in the head where the tension is 
regulated, and bearing in front the finger-board over 
which the strings (or such of them as are to be stopped) 
are stretched. (¢) The part of on axle that passes through 
the hub of the wheel; also, a diminished part of any shaft 
resting in a bearing. (f) The round shank connectin 
the blade and the socket of a bayonet. (g) The constricted 
part joining the knob to the breech of a gun. (A) The 
contracted part of a furnace over the bridge, between the 
stack and the heating- or melting-chamber. (#) In print- 
tng, the slope between the face and the shoulder of a type. 
Sometimes called beard. (j) In bot.: (1) In mosses, the 
collum or tapering base of the capsule. (2) In histology, 
the rim or wall of the archegonium which projects above 
the prothallium. It rests upon the venter, and is ordina- 
rily composed of four longitudinal rows of cells. (k) ‘The 
filled-up pipe or channel through which velcanic mate- 
rial has found its way upward. In modern volcanic areas 
the vent through which the lava, cinders, or ashes are 
ejected and reach the surface is generally concealed from 
view by the accumulated material which has been thrown 
out. In eruptive regions belonging to the older geologi- 
cal systems denudation has occasionally removed the over- 
lying debris, so that the connection of the volcanic orifice 
with the more deep-seated regions can be seen and ex- 
amined. Thisis particularly the casein the Carboniferous 
and Permian volcanic areas of Scotland. 


7%. In the clamp process of brickmaking, one 
of a series of walls of unburned bricks which 
together constitute a clamp. The walls are built 
three bricks thick, about sixty long, and from twenty-four 
to thirty high, and incline inward against a central upright 
wall. The sides and top are cased with burned bricks. 
Encye. Brit., 1V. 281. 

8. A small bundle of the best ears of a wheat- 
harvest, used in the ceremony of ‘“‘erying the 
neck.” (Prov. Eng.J]—9. As a geographical 
designation, a corner or triangular district: as, 
Penn’s Neck. [Local U. 8. (New York, New 


Jersey), and South African.]—A stiff neck, in 
Scrip., persistence in disobedience; obduracy. 


But [they] made their neck stiff, that they might not 
hear, nor receive instruction. Jer. xvii. 23. 


Derbyshire neck, bronchocele or goiter: frequent in the 
hilly parts of Derbyshire, England.—Nape of the neck. 
See napel.—Neck and crop. See crop.—Neck and 
heels. Same as neck and crop. 


The liberty of the subject is brought in neck and heels, 
as they say, that the Earl might be ee 
Rover North, Examen, p. 72. 


Neck and neck, at an equal pace; stride for stride; ex- 
actly even, or side by side: used in racing, and hence ap- 
plied to competition of any kind.— Neck canal-cell, in 
., the same, or nearly the same, ns neck-cell.— Neck of a 
column or of a capital, in arch., the space between the 
top of the shaft proper and the projecting part of the cap- 
ital, if any separation is indicated. Thus, in the Doric col- 
umn, the continuation, whether plain, ornamented, or re- 
cessed, of the shaft above the incision or hypotrachelium as 
far as the annulets of the echinus, is the neck. Sometimes 
called trachelitum. See necking, and cut under column.— 
Neck of a gun, the part between the muzzle moldings and 
the cornice-ring.— Neck of an embrasure, in /fort., the 
narrowest part of the embrasure, within the wider outer 
part, called the mouth.— Neck of a rib, the part between 
e head (or capitulum) and the shoulder (or tuberculum), 
— Neck of the bladder, the part of the bladder adjoining 
the urethral outlet.— Neck oft the calcaneum, the slight- 
ly constricted part in front of the tuberosity.— Neck of the 
femur, the constricted part of the femur between the head 
and the top of the shaft.— Neck of the foot, the instep. 
Halliell. (Prov. Eng.]—Neck of the humerus. (a) In 
anat., the slight constriction separating the head from the 
shaft of the bone; the circumference of the articular sur- 
face, affording attachment to the capsular ligament. (6) 
In sury., a weak point in the shaft of the bone, a little 
below the tuberosities: so called from the frequency of 
fracture at this point.— Neck of the uterus, the lower, 
narrower part of the uterus, projecting into the vagina; 
the cervix uterl.— Neck or nothing, at every risk; des- 
Tene : as, 1 ll take the chances, neck or nothtng.— On, or 
the neck of, immediately after ; closely following ; on 
the heels of. 
He deposed the king: 
Soon after that, deprived him of his life: 
Aud, in the neck of that, task’d the whole state. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 92. 


Upon the Neck of this began the Quarrel in Holburn be. 
tween the Gentlemen of the Inns of Chancery and some 
Citizens, Baker, Chronicles, p. 103. 


neck-bone (nek’bon), x. 


neck-cell (nek’sel), n. 


neck-chain (nek’chan), n. 


necked (nekt), a. 


Neckera (nek’er-i). n. 


Neckeracee (nek-e@-ra’sé-6), n. pl. 


neckercher 


The devil on his neck. See devil.— To break the neck, 
to put one of the bones of the neck out of joint; dislocate 
a cervical vertebra. In legal execution by hanging the 
aim is to cause speedy or instantaneous death by dislo- 
cating the atlas or first bone from the axis or second bone, 
and at the same time injuring the spinal cord. See check- 
ligaments, wider ligament.—To break the neck of. sce 
break.—To give the neckt, to give the finishing stroke. 


Whom when his foe presumes to checke, 
His seruants stand to give the necke. 
Breton, Daffodils and Primroses, p. 5. (Davies.) 


To harden the neck, to grow obstinate or obdurate; be 
more and more perverse and rebellious. 


Our fathers dealt proudly, and hardened their necks, and 
hearkened not to thy commandments, Neh. ix. 16. 


To tie neck and heels, to confine by forcibly bringin 
the chin and knees of a peraon close together. — To tread 
on the neck of, figuratively, to subdue utterly; oppress. 
—To win by a neck, in racing, to be firat by the length’ 
of a head and a neck; make a close finish. 


neck (nek), c. t. [= MD. necken, D. nekken, 


kill; from the noun: see neck, n.] 1. To 
strangle or behead. 
If he should neglect 
One hour, the next shali see him in my grasp, 


And the next after that shall see him neck'd. 
Keats, Cap and Bells, st. 22. 
2. To bend down or break off by force of the 
wind: said of ears of corn. [Prov. Eng. ] 
necK-band (nek’band), n. 1¢. A gorget. Pals- 
grave.— 2. The part of a shirt which encircles 
the neck; the band to which the collar is sewed, 
or to which a separate collar is buttoned. 
neckK-barrowt (nek’bar’6), n. A form of shrine 
in which relics or 
images were carried 
on the shoulders in 
processions. Halli- 
well, 
neck-bea (nek’- 
bar’ing),”. Inclocks 
and watches, a bear- 
ing for a journal of 
a wheel which is at- 
tached to the end of 
the arbor exterior to 
the bearing, so that the journal forms a sort 
of neck for the support of the wheel. 
neck-beef (nek’béf), ». The coarse flesh of the 
neck of cattle. 
They 7l sell (as cheap as neckbeef) for counters. Swift. 
(< ME. nekke bon; < 
neck + bonel.] 1+. The nape of the neck. 
A hand him smot upon the nekke-boon. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 571. 
2. Any of the cervical vertebre, of which there 
are seven in nearly all mammals. 
neck-break (nek ’brak), ». Complete ruin. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
In bdot., one of the cells 
that enter into the composition of the neck. 
See neck, 6 (j) (2). 


Neck-bearing. 
a, shaft; 4, overhanging pinion; 
¢, neck-bearing. 


A chain serving as 
a necklace. 


neck-cloth (nek’kléth), n. A folded cloth worn 


around the neck as a band or cravat; an ar- 
ticle of dress which replaced the ruff and fall- 
ing band, and formed a marked feature in the 
fashionable dress of men in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Throughout the seventeenth century the ends were 
commonly of lace and fell over the breast. (See stetnkirk.) 


Later, and down to about 1820, the neck-cloth was plain 
and composed of fine white linen. 


The loose neck-cloth had long pendent ends terminating 
in lace, if it was not entirely made of that material. 
Encyc. Brit., VL 474. 


neck-collart (nek’kol’ar), n. A gorget. Pala- 


gi we. 
< neck + -ed2,.] Having a 
neck of a kind indicated: generally used in 
composition, as in long-necked, stiff-necked. 
When you hear the drum, 
And the vile squ g of the wry-neck'd fife. 

Shak., M. of V., fi. 5. $0. 
(NL. (Hedwig, 1801), 
named after N. J. Necker, a German botanist. } 
A genus of pleurocarpous bryaceous mosses, 
type of the Neckeracew. They are long, erect or pen- 
dent, widely cespitose plants, with flat pry leaves and 


double peristome, the inner membrane of which is divided 
into filiform segments, 

(NL., < 
Neckera + -acee.] A division of bryaceous 
mosses, taking its name from the genus Neckera. 
They are characterized by having the capsule generally 
immersed in the perichetium, the calyptra cucullat2-con- 
ical, often hairy, and the peristome simple or double, or 
(rarely) absent. 


neckercher (nek’ér-chér),n. A corrupted form 


of neckerchief. [Low.] 
Pawned her neckerchers for clean bands for him. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ili. & 


neckerchief 


neckerchief (nek’ér-chif), n. 
kyrchefe; contr. of neck-kerchief.] A kerchief 
for the neck. 

They had mantles of scarlet furred, and euerie mantle 
had lettice about. the necke like a neckerchief. 

Stow, Hen. VIII., an. 1538. 
neck- d (nek’giird), n. An attachment to 
a helmet serving to protect the neck. See 
camail and couvre-nuque, and cut under armet. 
neck-hackle (nek’hak‘’1l), n. A feather from 
the neck of the domestic fowl, particularly such 
a feather from the cock bird, used by anglers 
in the manufacture of artificial flies; a hackle- 
feather: distinguished from saddle-hackle, 
poues the feathers are of much the same char- 

acter. 

neck-handkerchief (nek’hang’ker-chif),». A 
neckerchief; a cravat. 

the top drawer of the wardrobe, and take out a 
clean shirt and neck-handkerchicf. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xx. 
neckherring ,n. (ME. neckeherring, nekherynge; 
« neck + *herring, *herynge, perhaps for hery- 
ing, herrying, verbal n. of herry?, praise, honor; 
being thus lit. an honor bestowed (by a blow) 
on the neck: see accolade.] The accolade used 
in dubbing. 
Then with an shout the Cadgear thus can say, 
‘‘ Abide and thou ane Necke-Herring shalt haue 
Is worth my Capill, creilles and all the laue.” 
Henryson, Moral Fables (quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 251, note). 

n (nek’ing), nm. [« neck + -ingl.] 1. 
In arch., the hypophyge or moldings often in- 
tervening between the projecting part of the 


capital of a column and the vertical part or‘ 


shaft, as the annulets of the Dorie capital: of- 
ten used as a synonym of neck, though strict- 
ly a column may have a neck, but no necking. 
See cuts under capital and column.—2. A neck- 
ae inns or necktie. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ng. 
neckinger (nek’in-jér), n. (« necking + -er1.] 
A neck-handkerchief, specifically that worn by 
women in the eighteenth century. 
necking-stroket (nek’ing-strok), ». A blow 
which decapitates. 
The plot had a fatal necking-stroke at that execution. 
‘orth, Examen, p. 220. (Davics.) 


Roger N 
neck-kerchiof, n. See neckerchief. 
necklace (nek’lis),n. [< neck + lace.] 1. Any 


flexible ornament worn round the neck, as one 
of shells, coins, beads, or flowers. 

My wife... hath pitched upon a necklace with three 
rows [of pearls}, which is a very good one, and so is the 
price. Pepys, Diary, April 30, 1666, 
2. A band or tie for the neck, of lace, silk, or 
the like, worn by women. 
lain muslin tucker I put on, and my black silk neck- 

tead of the French necklace my lady gave me. 

Richardson, Pamela, I. L 64. (Davies.) 

8. A noose or halter. ([Slang.] 

What are these fellows? what's the crime committed, 

That they wear necklaces? Fletcher, Bonduca, ii. 3. 

4+. Naut.,a chain about a lower mast, to which 
the futtock-shrouds were formerly secured; a 
strap girding a lower mast and carrying lead- 
ing-blocks.—5. In ceram., a molding or con- 
tinuous ornament applied to the shoulder or 
neck of a vase or bottle, especially when twist- 
ed, divided into beads, or the like. 
necklaced (nek’last), a. [< necklace + -ed?.] 
Having a necklace; marked as with a necklace. 
The hooded and the necklaced snake. Sir W. Jones. 


necklace-moss (nek’las-més),n. Thecommon 
pendent lichen, Usnea barbata. Alsocalled idle- 
moss and tree-moss. 


A 
lace 


necklace-poplar (nek’ las-pop’lir), n. See 
poplar. 
necklace-shaped (nek’las-shapt), a. Same as 


moniliform. 
necklace-tree (nek’lis-tré), 7. 
Ormosia dasycarpa. 
necklandt (nek’land), ». A neck or long strip 
of land. [Rare.] 


What names the first inhabitants did giue vnto Streights, 
bayes, harboroughs, necklanda, creeKes. 


Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 672. 
necklet (nek’let), n. [< neck + -let.] A sim- 
ple form of necklace. 

The full yellow, sherry-tinted specimens [of amber], 
worked up into nec and beads, ... are destined to 
adorn the ebony necks of the dusky beauties of Otuheite or 
Timbuctoo. Sei. Amer., N. S., LX. 52. 

neck-mold (nek’m6ld),n. Same as neck-molding. 
neck-molding (nek’m6l’ding), n. In arch., a 
small convex molding or astragal surrounding 
a column at the junction of the shaft and capi- 


The bead-tree, 
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[< late ME. nek- tal; a similar feature at the union of a finial Necrolemur (nek-rol’e-mér), n. 


with a pinnacle: a form of necking. See cuts 
under capital and finial. 

neck-piece (nek’pés), 7. 1. That part of a suit 
of armor, especially plate-armor, which protects 
the neck; the colletin.—2. Rarely, the gorget. 
—3. A frill or a strip of lace or linen worn at 
the neck of a gown; a tucker. 

A certain female ornament by some called... a neck- 
piece, being a strip of fine linen or muslin. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 100. 
neck-questiont (nek’kwes‘chon),». A matter 
of life and death; a vital question. 

The Sacrament of the Altar was the main tonchstone to 
discover the poor Protestants. . . . This neck-question, as 
I may term it, the most dull and duncicall Commissioner 
was able to ask. Fuller, Ch. Hist., VIII. fi. 26. 

neck- (nek’ring), ». In entom., the pro- 
thorax when it is slender and somewhat elon- 
gate, as in the Aphides or plant-lice. [Rare.] 
neck-strap (nek’strap),”. A strap used on the 


neck of a horse. (a) A halter-strap. (b) Part of a 
martingale. 


necktie (nek’ti), ». Properly, a narrow band, 
generally of silk or satin, worn around the neck, 
and tied in a knot in front; by extension, any 
band, searf, or tie worn around the neck or fas- 
tened in front of the collar. 

neck-twine (nek’twin), 2. In pattern-weaving, 
one of a number of small strings by which the 
mails are connected with the compass-board. 
KE. H. Knight. 

neck-verset (nek’vérs),n. 1. A verse in some 

‘‘Latin book in Gothic black letter” (usually 

Ps. li. 1),formerly set by the ordinary of a prison 

before a malefactor claiming benefit of clergy, 


in order to test his ability to read. If the ordinary 
or his deputy said ‘‘legit ut clericus” (he reads like a clerk 
or scholar), the malefactor was burned in the hand and 
set free, thus saving his neck. 


Yea, set foorth a neckeuerse to saue all maner of trespass- 
ers fru the feare of the sword of the vengeaunce of God put 
in the handces of princes to take vengeaunce on all such! 

Tyndale, Works, p. 112. 


Calam. How the fool stares! 
’ Fior. And looks as if he were 
Conning his neck-verse. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, ff. 1. 


Hence—2, A verse or phrase on the pronun- 
ciation of which one’s fate depends; a shib- 
boleth. 

These words, “ bread and cheese,” were their neck-verse or 


shibboleth to distinguish them; all pronouncing ‘‘broad 
and cause” being presently put to death. Fuller. 


neckwear (nek’war), 2. Neckties, cravats, 
scarfs, ete. 
neckweed (nek’wéd), ». 1. A small, widely 
diffused plant, Veronica peregrina, once deemed 
efficacious in scrofula.—2, Hemp, as used for 
making ropes for hangmen’s use. ([Slang.] 
There isan herbe whiche light fellowes merily will call 
Gallowgrasse, Neckeiweede, or the Tristrams knot, or Saynt 
Audres lace, or a bastarde brothers badge, with a difference 


on the left side, &c.: you know my meaning. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 240. 


Some call it neck-weed, for it hath a tricke 
To cure the necke that’s troubled with the crick. 
John Taylor, Praise of Hemp-Seed. (Nares.) 


cet A (nek’y6k), n. Same as yoke, 1. 

Necrobia (nek-ro’bi-&), n. [NL., d Gr. vexpdc, 

a dead body, + ioc, life.] A genus of beetles 
of the family Cleride. 

necrobiosis (nek’r6-bi-0’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vexpoc, & dead body, + Bioc, life, + -vsis.] In 

athol., degenerative progress toward and end- 
ing in the death of a portion of tissue. 
necrobiotic (nek’ro-bi-ot’ik), a. [< necrobiosis 
(-ot-) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by necrobiosis. 

Necrodes (nek-ro’déz),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. vexpaodye, 
contr. of vexpoerd7¢, like a dead body, < vexpoc, a 
dead body, + eidoc, form.] A genus of carrion- 
beetles of the family Silphide. 

Necroharpages (nek-ro-hiir’ pa-jéz), n. pl. 
(NL..< Gr. vexpdc, a dead body.+ apzaé (apray-), 
a robber: see Harpax.] In Sundevall’s system 
of classification, a group of birds of prey con- 
sisting primarily of the American vultures or 
Cathartides, considered as one of the cohorts of 
Accipitres, but with certain other genera, as 
Polyborus, Milvago, Daptrius, and Dicholophus, 
appended. See cut under Cathartes. 

necrolatry (nek-rol’a-tri), nm. [¢ Gr. vexpdéc, & 
dead body, + Zar7peia, worship.] Worship of the 
dead; worship of the spirits of the dead, or of 
ancestors; excessive veneration or sentimental 
reverence toward the dead. 


Egypt the native land of necrolatry. 
; . Hist. Israel (trans.), IIT. 50. 


necromant 


(NL., ¢ Gr. ve- 
kpc, @ dead body, + NL. Lemur, q. v.] 1. A 
genus of extinct = 
lemuroid mam- 
mals of France, 
having the ¢ca- 
nines reduced. N. 
antiquis is the 
typical species. It 
is referred by Cope 
tothe family Jfizo- 
dectide.—2., [l.c.] 
An animal of this 
genus. 
necrologic 
r6-loj’ik), @. 
. nécrologique; < 
mecrolog-y 
Pertaining to a 
necrology; giving an account of the dead or of 
deaths. 
necrologist (nek-rol’6-jist), . [« necrolog-y + 
-ist.] One who gives an account of deaths; one 
who writes or prepares obituary notices. 
necrology (nek-rol’6-ji), 7.; pl. necrologies (-jiz). 
= F. nécrologie = Sp. necrologta, necrologia = 
g. necrologio, necrologia = It. necrologia, < Gr. 
vexpéc, a dead body, + -Aoyia, < Afyerv, speak: see 
-ology.] 1. A register of persons, as members 
of a society, etc., who die within a certain time; 
an obituary, or a collection of obituary notices. 
—2. Formerly, in religious houses, a book 
which contained the names of persons for 
whose souls prayer was to be offered, as found- 
= of the establishment, benefactors, and mem- 
ers. 
necromancer (nek’ro-man-sér), n. [Formerly 
negromancer, nygromancer; < OF. nigromanceur, 
< nigromance, necromancy: see necromancy. ] 
One who practises necromancy; a conjurer; & 
sorcerer; & wizard. 
Kyng Henry of Castell had there with hym a nygroman- 
cer of Tollet. Bernera, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cccxxxii- 
There shall not be found among you any one. .. that 
useth divination, . . . or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
Deut. xviii. 11. 
necromancing (nek’ré-man-sing), n. [< necro- 
manc-y + -ingl.] The art or practices of a 
necromancer; conjuring. 


All forms of mental deception, mesmerism, witchcraft, 
necromanctng, and 80 on. R. A. Proctor. 


necromancing (nek’ro-man-sing), a. [< necro- 
manc-y + -ing?.] Practising necromancy. 
The mighty necromancing witch. 
De Quincey, Autobiog. Sketches, vi. 
necromancy (nek’ro-man-si), n. [In earlier use 
corruptly nicromancy, nigromancy, negromancy; 
< ME. nigromancie, nigromauncie, nygramanst, 
nigremauncie, and, with loss of initial n, egra- 
mauncye, egremauncye, < OF. nigromance, nigre- 
menche, F. nécromancie = Sp. nigromancia = Pg. 
necromancia, negromancia = It. necromanzia, 
negromanzia, nigromanzia,< L. necromantia, ML. 
corruptly nigromantia (a form simulating L. 
niger, black, as if the ‘black art’), < Gr. vexpo- 
pavteta, also vexpouavreiov, an evoking of the 
dead to cause them to reveal the future, < vexpoc, 
a dead body, + pavreia, divination, ¢ pavrefectar, 
divine, prophesy: see Mantis.] 1. Divination 
by calling up the spirits of the dead and con- 
versing with them; the pretended summoning 
of apparitions of the dead in order that they 
may answer questions. 
Of nygramansi ynogh to note when she liket, 


And all the fetes full faire in a few yeres. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 402. 


By his skill in necromancy, he has a power of calling 
whom he pleases from the dead. 

Swtft, Gulliver's Travels, ili. 7. 
2. The art of magic in general; enchantment; 
conjuration; the black art. 

So moche she sette ther-on hir entent, and lerned so 
moche of egramauncue, that the peple cleped hir after- 
ward Morgain le fee, the suster of kynge Arthur. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), iff. 508, 


Men maken hem dauncen and syngen, clappynge here 
Wenges to gydere. and maken gret noyse: and where it 
be by Craft or be Nygromancye, I wot nere. 

Manderille, Travels, p. 219 


This palace standeth in the air, 
By necrumancy placed there. 
Drayton, Nymphidia, 1. 34. 
necromant},”. [Formerly also nigromant; ¢F. 
nécromant = Pg. necromante, ¢ L. necromantius, 
¢ Gr. vexpduarric, & necromancer, ¢ rexpdc, a dead 
body, + warvrig, a diviner. Cf. necromancy.] A 
necromancer. 


J xr. Skull of Necrolemur antiguus. 2. 
-ic.] Lower jaw of Necrolemuyr edwardst. 
(Both natural size.) 


necromant 


Emetren [It.], a precious stone much esteemed of the 
Assyrians, and vsed of niromants. Florio. 


necromantic (nek-r6-man‘tik), a2 and 2. [= 
OF. nigromantique = Sp. nigromdntico = Pg. 
necromantico = It. neqromantico, nigromantico, 
< ML. necromanticus, negromanticus, © L. necro- 
mantia, necromancy: see necromancy.] I, a. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or performed by necro- 
mancy. 
These metaphysics of magicians, 
And necromantic books, are heavenly. 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, L L 


Think’st thou that Bacon's nteromantticke skill 
Cannot performe his head and wall of brasse ? 
reene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, L 348 


2. Witching; enchanting; magieal. 


O pow'rful Necromantic Eyes! 
Who in your Circles strictly pries 
Will find that Cupid with his Dart 
In you doth practice the black Art. 
oa Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 
3. Conjuring. 
A Nekromantike priest did aduertise him that hee should 
not dismay. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 33. 


“II. n. 1. A magical or conjuring trick; a 
magical act; conjuring. [Rare.] 
How curious to contemplate two state-rooks, 
Studious their nests to feather in a trice, 
With all the necromantics of their art, 


Playing the game of faces on each other! 
Young, Night Thoughts, vill. 346. 


2. Aconjurer; a magician. 


Perchaunce thou arta Nekromantike, and hast enchaunt- 
edhim. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 142. 


necromantical}t (nek-ro-man’ti-kal), a.. [¢ nec- 
romantic + -al.] Practising necromancy or 
the black art. 
Most necromantical astrologer ! 


Do this, and take me for your servant ever. 
T. Tomkis (), Albumazar, 1. 7. 


necromantically (nek-r6-man’ti-kal-i), adv. By 
necromancy or the black art; by conjuring. 
necronite (nek’r6-nit), ». [Irreg. < Gr. vexpédc, 
a dead body, + -ite?.] Fetid feldspar, a variety 
of orthoclase. When struck or pounded it exhales a 
fetid odor like that of putrid flesh. It is found in small 
nodules in the limestone of Baltimore. 
Necrophaga (nek-rof’a-gii), x. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of necrophagus: see necrophagous.] <A di- 
vision of pentamerous Coleoptera, proposed by 
Macleay, including various beetles which feed 
upon earrion, as the Dermestida, Silphide, Niti- 
dulide, and Engidie. See cut under Silpha. 
necrophagan (nek-rof’a-gan), a. and n. [¢ 
Necrophaga + -an.] J. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Necrophaga. 
TI. ». A member of the Necrophaga, as a 
burying-, sexton-, or carrion-beetle. 
necrophagous (nek-rof’a-gus), a. [« NI. ne- 
crophagus, < Gr. vexpodayoc, eating dead bodies 
or carrion, ¢ vexpoc, a dead body, + ¢ayeir, eat. ] 
Eating or feeding on carrion. 
necrophilism (nek-rof’i-lizm),. [« Gr. vexpée, 
a dead body, + ¢gito¢, loving, + -ism.] An un- 
natural or morbid state characterized by a re- 
volting attraction toward the dead. It mani- 
fests itself in various ways, those subject to it living 
beside dead bodies, exhuming corpses to see them, kiss 
them, or mutilate them, ctc. Necrophilism sometimes 
develops into a sort of cannibalism. 
necrophilous (nek-rof’i-lus), a. [< NL. Necro- 
philus, < Gr. vexpdc, a dead body, + itoc, lov- 
ing.) Fondof carrion; specifically, pertaining 
to the genus Necrophilus. 
Necrophilus (nek-rof’i-lus), ». (NL. (La- 
treille, 1829): see necrophilous.] A genus of la- 
mellicorn coleopterous insects of the family Sil- 
phide.  Itclosely resembles Silpha proper, but the inter- 
nal mandibular lobe is unarmed at the end, the palps are 
more filiform, the third antennal joint is alinost as long 
as the first, the second and sixth are submoniliform, and 
the seventh to eleventh forma club enlarged and serrate ; 
the middle cox are contiguous, and the first joints of the 
front and middle tarsi are in the males a little dilated. 
There is a European species, and several are found in north- 


western America, 

necrophobia (nek-ro-fo’hi-ii), m. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vexpoc, » dead body, + -90.3ia, <¢ 64,30¢, fear.] 1. 
A morbid horror of dead bodies.—2. An ex- 
aggerated fear of death; thanatophobia. 

necrophore (nek’ro-for),n. A beetle of the ge- 
nus ANecrophorus. 

Necrophorida (nek-r6-for’i-dé), 2. [NL., ¢ 
Necrophorus + -ide.) A family of beetles, 
founded by Fabricius in 1775, now merged in 
the Silphide. 

necrophorous (nek-rof’6-rus), a. [< Gr. vexpogd- 
poc, bearing dead bodies, ¢ vexpéc, a dead body, 
+ -dé6poc, bearing, ¢ géperv = EB. bearl.] Convey- 
ing and burying dead bodies; specifically, per- 
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taining to or characteristic of beetles of the ge- 
nus Necrophorus, or having their habits. 
Necrophorus (nck-rof’6-rus), n. [NL.: see 
ane lhe), The typical genus of Necropho- 
rid, having ten-jointed antenne. They are most- 
ly large dark-colored beetles, sometimes ornamented with 
reddish or yellowish bands; they usually exhale a musky 
odor. They have long been noted for burying the bodies 
of small dead animals, in which they lay their cggs. The 
larve resemble those of Silpha, but are longer and attenu- 
ate at both ends, with a short labrum. The genus is wide- 
spread, with numerous species. See cut under burying- 
bec tle. 
necropolis (nek-rop’6-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. ve- 
Kpozonc, &@ cemetery, < vexpdc, a dead body, + 
womc,acity.] Acemetery; specifically, one of 
the cemeteries of ancient peoples. such burying- 
grounds, in the neighborhood of sume sites of ancient cities, 
are very extensive and abound in valuable remaing, From 
the ancient cemeteries a large part of modern archieo- 
logical knowledge has been derived, owing to the practice 
among the peoples of antiquity of depositing in their 
tombs objects of art and of daily use, and very generally 
of ornamenting them with characteristic monuments of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, or epigraphy. The name 
is sometimes given to modern cemeteries in or near towns. 
necropsy (nek’rop-si), n. (« Gr. vexpoc, a dead 
body, + dyuc, sight: see optic.) Same as necro- 
scopy. 
meer oecople (ner no ehor te: a. ([«mnecroscop-y 
. +-ic.] Pertaining to necroscopy or post-mor- 
tem examinations. 
necroscopical (nek-r6-skop’i-kal), a. 
scopic + -al.] Same as necruscopic. 
necroscopy (uek’ro-sko-pi), rn. [¢ Gr. vexpdc, a 
dead body, + -cxozia, ¢ oxomeiv, view.] The ex- 
amination of a body after death; post-mortem 
examination; autopsy. Also necropsy. 
necrose (nek’r6s), v. ¢.; pret. and PP necrosed, 
ppr. necrosing. [«< necrosis, n.] To be or be- 
come affected with necrosis. 

He was taught in cases of comminuted fracture to take 
out the spicules of bone, . . . lest they should necrose and 
give rise to trouble. Medical News, LUI. 138. 

necrosis (nek-ro’sis), n. [NL., < L. necrosis, < 
Gr. véxpwoc, a killing, in passive sense dead- 
ness, ¢ vexpovv, kill, deaden, intr. and pass. mor- 
tify, < vexpdc, a dead body.] 1. In pathol., the 
death of a circumscribed piece of tissue. It 
may be produced by stoppage of the blood-supply, as in 
embolism, by mechanical violence, by chemical agency, or 
by excessive heat or cold. It may involve large masses of 
tissue, or small clusters of cells,or scattered individual cells. 
The necrosed tissue may be absorbed and replaced by nor- 
mal tissue or by cicatricial tissue. It may form a caseous 
mass, or the cavity may till with lymph, forming a cyst. 
2. In bot., a disease of plants, chiefly found upon 
the leaves and soft parenchymatous parts. It 
consists of small black spots, below which the substance 


of the plant decays. Also called spotting.— Coagulation- 
necrosis. See toagulation. 


necrotic (nek-rot’ik), a. [necrosis (-ot-) + -ic.] 
Characterized by necrosis; exhibiting necrosis; 
dead, as applied to tissues. 

necrotomic (nek-ro-tom’ik), a. (< necrotom-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to necrotomy. 

necrotomy (nek-rot’o-m1), ». [< Gr. vexpdc, a 
corpse, + -ropia, < téuvery, Taueiv, cut.] Dissec- 
tion of dead bodies. 

necrotype (nek’ro-tip),. [<Gr. vexpéc, a corpse, 
+ rizoc, a type.) A type formerly extant in 
any region, afterward extinct: thus, indigenous 
horses and rhinoceroses are necrotypes of North 
America. Gill, Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 
460. 

necrotypic (nek-ro-tip’ik), a. [« necrotype + 
-ic.] aving the character of a necrotype. 

Nectandra (nek-tan’dri), n. [NL. (Rolander, 
1776), irreg. ¢ Gr. véxtap, nectar, + arvijp (arvdp-), 
male (mod. bot. stamen).] A genus of trees of 
the apetalous order Laurinea: and the tribe Per- 
seacee, known by the anthers with four cells in 
a curving line. There are about 70 species, found 
from Brazil to Mexico and the West Indies. ‘They bear 
alternate rigid feather-veined leaves, loosely panicled 
flowers, and globose or oblong berries. The genus fur- 
nishes important timber-trees and some oils and aro- 
matic products. See greenheart, 1, and bebeeru. 

nectar (nek’tiir),2. [= F. nectar = Sp. néctar = 
Pg. nectar = It. nettare, < L. nectar = Gr. véxtap, 
the drink of the gods (see def. 1); usually ex- 
plained, without probability, as ¢ ve- for77-, not 
(see ne), + Y xtra in Kremer, kill (ef. auBpoaia, 
ambrosia, the food of the gods, ult. ¢ a- priv. + 
V nop, die).} 1. In classical myth., the drink or 
wine of the Olympian gods, poured out for them 
by Hebe and Ganymede, the cupbearers of 
Zeus. It was reputed to possess wondrous life-giving 
properties, to impart a divine bloom, beauty, and vigor to 
him sv fortunate as to obtain it, and to preserve all that it 
touched from decay and corruption. See ambrosia. 

He esteema the nectar of the goddes, 
Homers Nepenthe, to come short by oddes 
Of this delicious juice. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 62. 


[< necro- 


nectarine (nek’ta-rin), a. and n. 


Nectarinia (nek-ta-rin’i-a), n. 


nectarize 


The sweet peace-making draught went round, and lame 
Ephaistus tild 
Nectar to all the other gods. Chapman, Iliad, {. 578. 
2. Hence, any delicious and salubrious drink. 
Specifically—(a) A drink compounded of wine, honey, 
and spices. Also called piment. (b) A sweet wine pro- 
duced in the Greek islands: a name given indeterminate- 
ly to wines of similar quality. 
3. In bot., the honey of a flower; the superflu- 
ous saccharine matter remaining after the sta- 
mens and pistils have consumed all that they 
require. 
nectar-bird (nek’tir-bérd),. A honey-sucker 
or sunbird of the family Nectarinitide. 
nectareal (nek-ta’ré-al), a. [< nectare-ous + 
-al.} 1. Pertaining to nectar; nectarean.— 2. 
Same as nectarial. 
nectarean (nek-ta’ré-an),a. [< L. nectarcus, of 
nectar (see nectareous), + -an.) Pertaining to 
nectar; resembling nectar; very sweet and 
pleasant. 
Choicest nectarean juice crown’'d largest bowls 
And overlook'd the brim, alluring sight, 
Of fragrant scent, attractive, taste divine. 


Gay, Wine. 
nectared (nek’tard),a. [<nectar + -ed?.] Im- 
bued with nectar; mingled with nectar; abound- 
ing in nectar. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 479. 
nectarellt, a. [In the quoted passage for 
*nectarall, < nectar + -al.] Like nectar; nec- 
tareous. 
For your breaths too, let them smell 
Ambrosia-like, or nectarell. 
Herrick, To his Mistresses. 
nectareous (nek-ta’ré-us), a. [= Sp. nectdrco 
= Pg. nectareo = It. nettareo, < L. nectareus,< Gr. 
vexTapeoc, nectareous, < véxTap, nectar: see nec- 
tar.) Same as nectarean. : 
Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew. 
Pope, Essay on Man, i 136. 
nectareously (nek-ta’ré-us-li), adv. In a nee- 
tareous manner. 


nectareousness (nek-ta’ré-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being nectareous. 
nectar-gland (nek’tir-gland), n. A gland se- 


ereting nectar or honey. 

nectarial (nek-ta’ri-al), a. [< nectary + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the nectary of a plant. 

nactatied (nek’ta-rid), a. [« nectary + -ed?.] 
Provided with nectaries or honey-producing 
organs: said of flowers or plants. 

nectarilyma (nek’ta-ri-li’mi),”. [NL., < nec- 
turium, nectary, + Gr. Avua, what is washed 
or wiped off, ¢ Aorerv, L. luere, wash: see lute?, 
lave2,] In bot., a collection of long hairs found 
on the inner surface of some flowers, as Afeny- 


anthes. 
[< OF. nec- 
tarin = Sp. nectarino, < NL. *nectarinus, ¢ L. 
nectar, nectar: see nectar.] I, a. Sweet or deli- 
cious as nectar. 
To their supper fruits they fell — 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them. Milton, P. L., iv. 332. 
II. ». A variety of the common peach, from 
which its fruit differs only in having a rind de- 
void of down and a firmer pulp. th fruits 
are sometimes found growing on the same tree. 


See peach. 

(NL., < *necta- 
rinus, Of nectar: see nectarine.] The repre- 
sentative genus of the family Nectariniida, in 
which the middle tail-feathers of the male are 
long-exserted. The species are African. N. fa- 
mosa isan example. Cinnyris is 8 synonym. 


Nectariniideg (nek’ ta-ri-ni’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


Nectarinia + -idw.] A family of oscine passer- 
ine birds, represented by the genus Nectarinia ; 
the nectar-birds, honey-suckers, or sunbirds. 
They have an acute, often very long and arcuate bill, no 
vibrissic, and a naked nasal scale. The tongue is long, 
rotrusile, and at the end bifid in such a way as to forin a 
ind of tube or haustellum for sucking the juices of tlow- 
ers. There are 10 primaries, 12 rectrices, and the tarsi 
are scutellate. The plumage as a rule is gorgeous or 
exquisite in its fridescence or sheen, greens and yellows 
being the principal colors. These beautiful birds are 
contined to the Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian regions. 
They are non-migratory, and generally lay two white eggs 
in a woven pensile nest. The nectar-birds represent or 
replace humming-birds iu the Old World, though the 
two families belong to different orders. Nearer New 
World relatives are the Cerebide or guitguits. The Nec- 
tariniide are sometimes divided into Mectanniine, Pro- 
meropine, and Arachnotherine. Also Cinnyrida, Nec- 
tariniade, Nectarinide. 
nectarize (nek’tiir-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. nec- 
tarized, ppr. nectarizing. [nectar + -ize.] To 
mingle with nectar; sweeten. Cockeram. 


nectarotheca 


nectarotheca (nek’ta-rd-thée’ki), .; pl. necta- 
rothece(-sé). ([NL., <Gr. véxrap, nectar, + 677, 
a receptacle: see theca.] In bot., a honey- or 
nectar-case; a nectary; specifically, the spur 
of certain flowers. 
nectarous (nek’ta-rus), a. [< nectar + -ous.] 
Resembling nectar; nectarean. 
From the gash 
A stream of nectarous huniour issuing flow’d 
Sanguine. Milton, P. L., vi. 332. 
nectary (nek’ta-ri), 2.3; pl. nectaries (-riz). [= 
F. nectaire = Sp. Pg. nectario = It. nettario, < 
NL. nectarium (Linneous), a nectary (cf. Gr. vex- 
Taplov, & certain plant, otherwise é7évoy: see 
Helenium), < Gr. véxrap, nectar: see nectar.] 
1. In bot., a part of a flower that contains or 
secretes a saccharine fluid. Sometimes it is a pro- 


longation of the calyx, as in T'ropeolum, or of the corolla, 
as in Viola, Aquilegia, and Aconitum; or it may belong 


Nectary of (a) Fritiilarta Meleagris (foveolate), (6) Linarta vul- 
gares (calcariform), (¢} Sarbarea viulgarts (tandular), (@) Par- 
nassta palustris, .e) Staphylea trefolta (disk-shaped), (4) Agu 
tegta Canadensts (calcanform),(g¢) Lrltums superbum (furrow-like). 


to some other organ. The curious fringed scales of Par. 
nasa, those on the claws of the petals of Ranunculus, and 
the pits on those of the lilies and fritillaries are also nec- 
taries, as are the crown of the narcissus, the processes of 
the passion-flower, and the inner minute scales of grasses. 
The name nectary should be restricted to those parts which 
actually secrete honey, care being taken not to confound 
these parts with the different kinds of disk. 


2. In entom., one of two little tubular organs 
on the abdomen of an aphis or plant-louse, 
from which a sweet fluid like honey is exuded. 
Also ealled honey-tube, siphuncle, or cornicle. 
nectocalycine (nek-t6-kal’i-sin), a. [< necto- 
calyx (-calyc-) + -inel.] Having the character 
of f nectocalyx; of or pertaining to a swimming- 
bell. 
nectocalyx (nek’t6-ka-liks),n.; pl. nectocalyzes, 
nectocalices (-k&lik-sez, -kal’i-séz). [NL., < 
Gr. vyxréc, swimming (< r7yeLv, swim: see na- 
tant), + xaéavf, a cup, the envelop of a flower, 
etc.: see calyx. ]} swimming-bell; the bell- 
shaped or discoidal natatory organ with which 
many hydrozoans are provided, and by means 
of which the hydrosome is propelled through 
the water. The nectocalyx alternately contracts and 
relaxes, giving rise to agently undulatory movement. It 
consists of a cup or bell attached to the hydrosome by its 
base, and furnished with appropriate muscles for the ex- 
ecution of its movements. A nectocalyx is morphologi- 
cally an undeveloped asexual medusiform person, without 
a manubrium, tentacles, or sense-organs. See cuts under 
Diphyide, medusiform, Hydrozoa, and Willsia. 
nectocyst (uek’to-sist), x. [< Gr. vax7d6c, swim- 
ming, + xvoric, & bag.] Same as nectosac. 
Nectopoda (nek-top’6-dit), ». pl. [NL., < Gr. 
vyxtoc, swimming, + zoic (xod-) = E. foot.] In 
conch., in De Blainville’s classification (1825), 
one of two families (the other being Heterepo- 
da) into which his order Nucleobranchiata was 
divided. It was composed of the genera Pterotrachea 
(or Firola) and Carinaria, corresponding to the family 
Ferolide in a broad sense, or to the modern families Pte- 
raracheide and Carinariide, now referred to an order 
Heteropoda. See Heteropoda. 
nectosac (nek’to-sak), n. [< Gr. vyxréc, swim- 
ming, + caxxoc, a bag or sack: see sac.] The 
interior or cavity of a swimming-bell or necto- 
calyx. Also nectocyst. 
nectosome (nek’t6-sdm),n. [< Gr. vaxroc, swim- 
ming, + caua, body.] The upper or proximal 
ortion of a siphonophorous stock modified 
or swimming: contradistinguished from the 
siphosome, which is the nutrient portion. 
nectostem (nek’t6-stem),». [< Gr. vyxTéc, swim- 
ming, + E. stem.) In Hydrozoa, the uxis of a 
series of nectocalyxes. 
Just below the float on the nectostem there is a small 


cluster of minute buds in which can be found nectocalices 
of all sizes [in Agalma}. Stand, Nat. Hist., 1. 99. 
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nectozodid (nek-té6-z0’oid), n. [< Gr. vaxrdc, 
swimming, + E. zodid.] A nectocalyx consid- 
ered as a zooid. 

Necturus (nek-ti’rus), n. (NL., < Gr. ryKroc, 
swimming, + ovpd, tail.) A genus of amphibi- 
ans: same as Menobranchus. 

neddet. A Middle English form of nadde for 
ne hadde, had not. 

nedder}+, n. A form of nadder, usually adder. 
See nadder, adder, 

nedder?, «. A dialectal form of nether}. 

neddy (ned’i), n.; pl. neddies (-iz). [A par- 
ticular use of Neddy, dim. of Ned, a familiar 
form of /d, a common dim. abbreviation of Ed- 
ward. Cf. equiv. cuddy1.] An ass; a donkey. 

nedet, ., v.,and adv. A Middle English form 
of need. 

nedest, adv. A Middle English form of needs. 

nedlet, ». A Middle English form of needle. 

nee, v.i. An obsolete or dialectal form of neigh. 

née (na), a. [F. (< L. nata), fem. of né (< L. 
natus), pp. of naitre, < L. nasct, be born: see 
nascent, natal.| Born: sometimes placed be- 
fore a married woman’s maiden name to indi- 
cate the family to which she belongs: as, Ma- 
dame de Staél, née Necker (that is, Madame de 
Staél, born Necker, or whose family name was 
Necker). 

need (néd), n. [< ME. need, nede, sometimes 
neethe, < AS. nid, nid, néd, niéd, by umlaut 
from nedd, nedd, necessity, need, compulsion, 
force, urgent requirement, want, etc., = OS. 
nod = OF ries. nath, néd = D. nood = MLG. not 
= OHG. MHG. not, G. noth, not = Icel. naudh, 
naudhr, neydh = Sw. Dan. nod =Goth. nauths, 
compulsion, force; ef. OPruss. nauti-, need; 
appar. with formative -d, orig. -di, perhaps 
from the root *nau, press, press close, appear- 
ing (prob.) in D. naauw, close, exact, = MHG. 
nou, nouwe, genouwe, G. genau, exact, careful, 
= OSw. noga, noga, Sw. noga = Norw. nauv, 
NAN, NOV, Nauver, Nauger, Narrow, close, =ODan. 
noge, Dan. noje, adv., exactly.) 1. The lack 
of something that is necessary or important; 
urgent want; necessity. 

The knyghtes sat down and ete and dranke as thei that 
ther-to haue grete nede. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 517. 


Little neede there was, and lesse reason, the ship should 
stay. Quoted in Capt. John Sintth’s Works, I. 169. 
The Sea itself, which one would think 

Should have but little need of Drink, 
Drinks ten thousand Rivers up. 
Cowley, Anacreontics, fi. 


2. Specifically, want of the means of subsis- 
tence; destitution; poverty; indigence; dis- 
tress; privation. 
As well knowe ye the neethe of the londe as do I. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ili. 505. 
Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back. 
Shak., R. and J., v. L 70. 
3. Time of want; exigency; emergency: as, ‘‘a 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
Thow shalt finde Fortune the faille at thi moste nede. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 28 
For in many a nede he hadde hym socoured and holpen. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tif. 678 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed. 

Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. 890. 
4+. That which is needful; something neces- 
sary to be done. 

Hoom to Surrye ben they went ful fayn, 
And doon her nedes as they han doon yore. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 76. 
5+. A perilous extremity. Chaucer.— At need, at 
one’s need, at a time of greatest requirement; in a great 
exigency ; in a strait or emergency. 
Three fair queens, 
Who stood In silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at Ais need. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur, 
=Syn. 1. Necessity, Need (sce necessity and exiyenci/), emer- 
gency, strait, extremity, distress.—2, Want, Indigence, 
etc. See poverty. . . 
need (néd), v. (< ME. neden, < AS. niydan, ni- 
dan, néden, also neddian, compel, force, < nid, 
nid, néd, neéd, need, compulsion: see need, n.] 
I. trans. To have necessity or need for; want; 
lack; require. 
They that be whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. Mat. ix. 12, 
An hundred and fiftie other Tenements for the poore of 
the Citie, which haue there an asper a day, and as much 
bread as they need. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 299. 
[Need, especially in negative and intcrrogative sentences 
implying obligation or necessity, is often used, in the pres- 
ent, before an infinitive, usually without to, need being 
then invariable (without the personal terminations of the 


needle 
second and third persons singular): as, he or they need 
not go; need he do it?|=Syn. Want, etc. See lack!. 
i. intrans. To be wanted; be necessary: 
used impersonally. 
It nedethe not to telle zou the names of the Cytees, ne 


of the Townes that ben in that Weye. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 54. 


There needs no such apology. 
Shak., Rich. III., fii. 7. 104. 


In north of England I was born: 
(It needed him to lie.) 
Auld Mattland (Child's Ballads, VI. 224). 


Merit this, bnt seeke onely Vertue, not to extend your 
Limits ; for what needs? Mvuiton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
needt (néd), adv. [ME. nede; adverbial use, 
like needs, of need, n.] Needs; necessarily. 
The thinges that 2 man may not haue, he muste nede 
suffer. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 70. 
I woot weel, lord, thou rigtful art, 
And that synne mote be punyschid neede. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 175. 
need-be (néd’bé), n. Something compulsory, 
indispensable, or requisite; a necessity. 
There is a need-be for removing. 
Cariyle, French Rev., ITI. fli. 4. 
needdomt (néd’dum), n. [< need + -dom.] The 
domain of want or need. Datries. 
Idleness is the conch to bring a man to Needdom, prodi- 
gality the post-horse. Rev. T. Adama, Works, 1. 496. 
needer (né’dér),n. [< need +-erl.] One who 
needs or wants. Shak., Cor., iv. 1. 44. 
needfire (néd’fir), n. ([Se. also neidfire, for- 
merly neidfyre, etc.; < need + fire. It was also 
called forced fire, in allusion to the mode of pro- 
ducing it.) 1. A fire produced by the friction 
of one piece of wood upon another, or of a rope 


upon a stake of wood. From ancient times peculiar 

e was attributed to fire thus obtained, which was sup- 
posed to have great efficacy in overcoming the enchant- 
ment to which disease, such as that of cattle, was ascribed. 
The superstition survived in the Highlands of Scotland un- 
til a recent date. 


2. Spontaneous ignition.—38. The phosphoric 
light of rotten wood.—4. A beacon. 
» The ready page with hurried hand 


Awaked the needyire's slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blush’d the heaven. 


Scott, L. of L. M., iff. 29. 
[Seotch in all uses. ] 
needful (néd’fil), a. [< ME. needeful, nedeful, 
nedful, nedfol; < need + -ful.] 1. Having or 
exhibiting need ordistress; needy; necessitous. 
At the last, in this lond light am I here, 


Naked, & nedefull, as thou now sees, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18821. 


For thou art the poor man’s help, and strength for the 
needful in his necessity. Isa. xxv. 4 (Coverdale). 
2. Necessary; requisite. 

These thingis ben nedeful to siche feueris and apostemes. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 24. 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong weeds. 
Shak., M. for M., i. 3. 20. 
The needful, anything necessary or requisite; specifical- 
ly, ready money; “the wherewithal.” (Colloq. or slang. ] 


Mrs. Air. You have the needful ? 
Mr. Air. All but five hundred pounds, which you may 
have in the evening. Foote, The Cozeners, iil 3. 


=§Syn. 2. Requisite, etc. (see necessary), indispensable. 

needfully (néd’ful-i), adv. In a needful man- 
ner; necessarily. 

needfulness (néd’ful-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing needful; necessity. 

Needham’s pouch. See pouch. 

needily (né‘di-li), adv. 1+. Necessarily; of ne- 
cessity. 

which reason it followeth that needilie great incon- 

uenience must fall to that people that a child is ruler and 
gouernour of. Holinshed, Rich. I1., an. 1899. 
2. In a needy manner; in want or poverty. 

IT were unthankfall to that highest bounty if I should 
make my selfe so poore as to solicite needily any such 
kinde of rich hopes as this Fortuneteller dreams of. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 

neediness (né’di-nes), x. [Early mod. E. nedi- 

ness; < needy + -ness.] The state of being 
needy; want; poverty; indigence. 

Uppon the losse of these thyngs folowe nediness and 
pouertie, the payne of lackyng. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 1218. 

needle (né’dl),. [Also dial., by transposition, 
neeld; < ME. nedle, nedel, nedele, neelde, nelde, 
< AS. n@édl = OS. nddla = OF ries. nédle, nidle 
= D. naald = MLG. natele, LG. natel = OHG. 
nddela, nddla, MHG. nddel, G. nadel, dial. nal, 
nole, nolde = Icel. nal = Sw. ndl = Dan. naal 
= Goth. néthla, a needle; with a formative -c/ 
(-thlo-), from a verb found only in D. naaijen 
= OHG. ndjan, MHG. nejen, G. ndahen, sew 
(whence also D. naad = OHG. MHG. nat, G. 
naht, a seam, OHG. ndture, natere, MHG. na- 
tere, a seamer, tailor, fem. MHG. ndterin, G. 


needle 


nihterin, a seamstress); prob. orig. with initial 
s, and thus related to Ir. snathad. a needle, 
sndadhe, & thread, and AS. snear, string, snare 
(see snare), and ult. connected with L. nere 
= Gr. véew, vet, spin (the Gr. deriv. vijrpoy, a 
spindle, ¢ vé(e) + -tTpor, is nearly identical in 
formation with E. need/e).] 1. A small pointed 
instrument, straight or curved, for carrying a 
thread through a woven fabrie, paper, leather, 


felt, or other material. It consists of a slender sharp- 
pointed bar pierced with a hole for the thread, either at 
the blunt end, at the point, or in the middle. The first 


—UL——————————————————— —  _ 


Upholsterers’ and Sailmakers’ Needles. 

x, 35-inch sail: 2, 2'y-inch spear-point carpet; 3, 17g-inch carpet; 
4 2%g-inch carpet; 5, aly-inch speying; 6, upholsterers’ skewer; 7, 
“inch packing ; 8,6tnch regulator; 9, inch No. 14 gage, light spear 
ouble point; 10, Ginch No. "3 Rake. heavy round single point, 11 
Ginch No. 14 gave, lyght roun ouble pomt; 12, 21nch fine roun 
tufting ; 13, 2!g-inch fine round tufting ; 14, 3inch flat single round 
curved; 15, 4-inch round single point curved; 10, s-inch round single 
point curved. 


form is that of the common sewing-needle; the second, 
which is practically an awl withan eye at the point, is that 
of the sewing-machine needle, and the third form, which 
is made with a point at each end, isemployed in some em- 
broidery-machines. Sewing-needles are commonly made 
of stec] ; they range in size from coarse darning-needles 
to tine cambric-needles, and besides the distinctions of pur- 
pose and size are classified, according to the shape and 
character of the eye, the sharpness of the point, and the 
style of finish, as drill-eyed, golden-eyed, sharps, betweens, 
blunts, blue-pointed needles, etc. 


Take two stronge men and in Themese caste hem, 
And bothe naked as a nedle her none sykerer than other. 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 163. 


Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their needles to lances. Shak., K. Juhn, v. 2. 167. 

Sharp as a needle; bless you, Yankees always are. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 274. 


2. Ina wider sense, any slender pointed instru- 
ment shaped like a needle or used in a similar 
way: as, a knitting-, crochet-, or engraving- 
needle; a surgeons’ needle.-—3. Anything re- 
sembling a needle in shape. 


The turning of iron touched with the loadstone towards 
the north was found out in needles of iron, not in bars of 
iron. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 


Specifically —(a) A small piece of steel pointed at both 
ends, and balanced centrally on a pivot, such as is used (1) 
in the magnetic compass, in which it points to the mag- 
netic poles, and (2) in the needle-telegraph, in which its 
deflections, produced by electric currents, are used to give 
indications. See ith ad: magnet, dipping-needle, galva- 
nometer, and needle-telegraph. 
Castez coursez be crafte, whene the clowde rysez, 
With the nedylle and the stone one the nyghte tydez. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 752. 
After which hc obserued a little Needle, supposed to haue 
a power of fore-signifying danger. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 81. 
(b) A thin rod, usually made of copper, which is inserted 
in a drill-hole while this is being charged with powder. 
When the rod {is withdrawn, it leaves a space in which can 
be inserted the tube of rush or grass, or the fuse, by which 
the charge is ignited. Also called a Wasling-needle, or a 
nau. (c) In weaving, a horizontal piece of wire with an 
eye to receive the lifting-wire in a Jacquard loom. £. H. 
Knight. (d) A sharp pinnacle of rock; a detached pointed 
rock. (e) In chem. and mineral., a crystal shaped like a 
needle; an aciform crystal. (f) In zool., a slender, sha 
spicule; an aciculum. (g) In bot., a needle-shaped leaf, 
as of a conifer: as, a pine-needle. (h) In a central-fire 
hammerless gun of the variety called needle-gun,a pointed, 
slender, longitudinally sliding bolt or wire which, being 
driven forcibly forward by the spring-mechanism of the 
lock when the gun is fired, strikes with its front end against 
a fulminate or fulminating compound attached to the in- 
terior of the cartridge. The famous Prussian needle-gun 
is believed to be the first gun constructed to be fired on 
this principle. See cut under needle-gun. 
4. Inarch., a piece of timber laid horizontally 
and supported on props or shores under a wall 
or building, ete., which it serves to sustain tem- 
porarily while the foundation or the part be- 
neathis being altered, repaired, or underpinned, 
— 5. A beam carrying a pulley at the end pro- 
jecting froma building. The fall is worked by 
a crab inside the building. — Adam’s needle and 
thread. Sec Adan.—Cannulated needle. Seecannu- 
late.— Declination, declension, or variation of the 
needle. Sce declination.— Dip or inclination of the 
needle, See dip.— Magnetic needle. See mamnetic.— 
Mariners’ needle, the inagnetic needle; the mariners’ 
compass.— Needle chervil. Sve chervil.— Needle furze. 
See furze.— To hit the needle, in archery, to strike the 
center of the mark: often used metaphorically. 


needle-bar (né’dl-biir), ». 


needle-beam (né’dl-bém), x. 


needle-board (né’dl-bord), x. 


needle-book (né‘dl-buk), n. 


needle-bug (né‘dl-buy), 2. 


needle-case (né’dl-kas), n. 


needle-clerk (né’di-klérk), n. 


needle-file (vé‘dl-fil), n. 
needle-fish (né’dl-fish), n. 


needle-forceps (né‘dl-fér’seps), n. 


needleful (né’dl-ful), x. 
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Indeede she had Ait the needle in that devise. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 805. (Vares.) 


To look for a needle in a bottle of hay or in a hay- 
stack. See bottle? and Aaystack. 


needle (16’dl), v.; pret. and pp. needled, ppr. 


needling. ([« needle, n.] JT. trane. 1. To form 
into crystals in the shape of needles.—2. To 
perform or work with a needle. 
Scorn’d each important toil of female hearts, 
The trickling ornament and needled arts. 
Brooke, tr. of Jerusalem Delivered, it. 
II, intrans. To shoot in crystallization into 
the form of needles. Fright. 


needle-annunciator (né’dl-a-nun’si-a-tor), . 


1. A dial-telegraph.—2, A form of annuncia- 
tor in which several messages, numbers of 
rooms, office-departments, ete., are inscribed 
on a board, and a needle or pointer is caused 
to point to any one of these indications, at 
the option of the person sending the message. 
E. H. Knight. 

The bar that sup- 
ports the needles in a knitting-machine, or the 
reciprocating bar that carries the needle of a 
sewlng-machine. 

1. A transverse 
floor-beam of a bridge, resting, according ta the 
construction of the bridge, on the chord or the 
girders; also, a crosspiece in a queen-post truss, 
serving to support a floor.— 2. In car-building, a 
transverse timber placed between the bolsters, 
beneath the longitudinal sills and floor-timbers, 
to which it is bolted. 

In the Jacquard 
loom, a perforated board or plate through whieh 
the points of the needles presented to the cards 
pass, and the perforations of which act as guides 
for the needles when the latter are actuated by 
the cards. The needle-board holds all the needles in 


proper relation with the prism or cylinder to which the 
cards are attached, and with the perforations in the cards, 


Pieces of cloth, 
kid, chamois, or other material, cut and sewed 
together in the form of the leaves of a book, 
and protected by book-like covers, used to con- 
tain needles, which are stuck into the leaves. 
Any bug of the 
genus Ranatra, as R. fusca or R. quadridentata, 
es very long, slender form, with long, slender 
egs. 

[< ME. nedyl-case ; 
< needle + case2.) A small case or box for hold- 
ing needles. 

A telegraph- 
clerk who receives telegrams by means of a 
needle-instrument. 

The Needle-clerk has to glance alternately from his 
needle to his paper. 

Preece and Stvewright, Telegraphy, p. 98. 
A long, round, nar- 

EB. H. Knight. 

1. One of several 
different garfishes or bill-fishes; any belonid: 
so called from the sharp, slender snout. See 
Belonide and gar1.—2. A pipe-fish, Syngnathus 
acus, or other species of the genus or family 
Syngnathide. See Syngnathus.—3. The ago- 
noid fish Aspidophoroides monopterygius.—4. 
Same as needle-shell. 


row file used by jewelers. 


A forceps 
for holding needles in suturing. 


Needle-forceps. 


[< needle + -ful.] As 
much thread as is put at once infd a needle. 


She tooka new needleful of thread, waxed it carefully, 
threaded her needle with a steady hand. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xvi. 


Prussian Needle-gun. 

a, cartridge; 4, bullet; ¢, paper wad carrying detonating compound 
inrecess; @, charge of powder; #, needle passing through and slid- 
ing in the breech-piece, and striking on the detonating compound; 4 
breech-piece; g, sliding spring-bolt which carri¢s and operates the 
necdle; A, a collaron the bolt, ¢, which engages the sear when 7 is 
drawn back; # thesear; 4, spring on which the sear, 7, is formed, and 
which is pressed downward by the trigyer to release the bolt, 2. when 
the yun is fired: ¢, the trimer, which engayes the spring, 4, by a for- 
wardly projecting lip: a, thumb-piece of spring-catch, which latter 
holds the breech-piece in place during the einige: and which, pressed 
downward, reieases the breech-piece so, thumb-piece of lock-tube : 7, 
handle of the breech-piece. When 2 is depressed, 7 miaty be turned to 
the left aml the breech-piece drawn backward for inserting the care 
tridge. Afterthe care reis putin and the breech-picce is pushed 
forward, the drawing pack of the lock-tube engages é with the sear, 
8, and the gun is then ready to be fired. 


needle-gun (né’dl-gun), n. 


needle-holder (né‘dl-hdél‘dér), n. 


needle-hook (né’dl-huk), n. 
needle-house (né’dl-hous), n. 


needle-loom (né’dl-lim), n. 


needle-ore (né‘dl-dr), n. 


needler (né’dlér), n. 


needle-shaped (né’dl-shapt), a. 


needle-shell (né’dl-shel), n. 


needless (néd’les), a. 


needless 


A form of breech- 
loading rifle in which the cartridge is exploded 
by the rapid impact at its base of a needle or 


small spike. This firearm attained celebrity In 1866 as 
one of the chief causes of the swift Prussian victories over 
the Austrians. It has been superseded by other rifles of 
superior etticiency. See needle, 3(g), and cut in preceding 
column. 


In surg., an 
instrument for holding a needle in suturing. 
Also ealled porteaiguille. See cut under acu- 
tenaculum. 

A needle-pointed 


[< ME. nedle- 
hous, nedylhoics (= Sw. ndlhus = Dan. naalehus); 
« needle + house (prob. « Icel. hist, a case): see 
house] and hussy2.] A small case for needles. 
Lydgate. (Halliwell.) 


or barbless fish-hook. 


needle-instrument (né’dl-in’strj-ment), n. 


Any instrument the action of which depends 
upon an application of the magnetic needle, as 
the plain compass or vernier-compass and the 
vernier-transit. 

A form of loom 
used especially for narrow fabrics, in which the 
weft is sairied: through the shed formed by the 


Eamshaw’s Needle-loom. 


The needle-stock PD slides on bars, a a, projecting from the side of 
the loom. and is actuated by a rocker-shaft £, a vibrating arm c, and 
connections. The shuttle ¢ has a segmental guide-groove, and is 
operated by a divaricated arm #, upon a rocker-shaft 4. 


warp-threads by means of a reciprocating nee- 
dle instead of a shuttle. The loop of the weft 
is locked at the selvage by the passage through 
it of a shuttle with its thread. 


needleman (né’di-man), n.; pl. needlemen 


(-men). A man whose occupation consists of 
or includes sewing, as a tailor, an upholsterer, 
ete. 

The open thimble being employed by tailors, upholster- 


ers, and, generally speaking, by needlemen. 
Ure, Dict., TIL 995. 


Acicular bismuth or 
aikinite. See aikinite. 


needle-pointed (né‘dl-poin’ted),a. 1. Pointed 


like a needle.— 2. Barbless, as a fish-hook. 
[< ME. nedeler, neldere ; ¢ 
needle + -er1,} 1. One who makes or deals in 
needles. 

Thomme the tynkere and tweye of hus knaues, 


Hikke the hakeneyman and Hughe the nedeler. 
Piers Plowman (B), Vv. 318. 


= Figuratively,a sharper; a niggard. Encyc. 
ict. 


needle-setter (né’dl-set’ér),n. Anattachment 


to a sewing-machine for assisting to put the 
needle in place in the needle-bar. It 1s often 
combined with a needle-threader. 

Shaped like a 


needle; long and very slender, with one or both 
ends sharp; acicular: applied in botany to the 
leaves of the pine, fir, yew, and other conifer- 
ous trees. 


needle-sharpener (né’dl-shirp’nér), n. 1. An 


emery-cake or -cushion used for sharpening nee- 
dles.— 2. An emery-wheel used for pointing 
needles. 

A sea-urchin: 80 


called from its spines. Also needle-fish. 


needle-spar (né’dl-spiir),n. An acicular variety 


of aragonite. 

[< ME. needles, nedles ; 
« need + -less.] 1. Having no need; not in 
want of anything. 


Weeping in the neeciless stream. 
Shak., As you Like it, li. 1. 46. 


2. Not wanted; unnecessary; not requisite: 
as, necdless labor; needless expense. 


Friends .. . were the most needless creatures living, 
should we ne’er have use for ‘em, and would most resem- 
ble sweet instruments hung up in cases that keep their 
sounds to themselves, Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 100, 


That Herod's ominous Birth-Day forth may bring 
A needless Death to every kind of thing. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, fii. 171. 


needless 


needless} (néd’les), adv. [< ME. needles ; < need- 
less, a.) Needlessly; without cause. 


O needles was she tempted in assay ! 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale (ed. Skeat), 1. 621. 


needlessly (néd’les-li), adv. Ina needless man- 
ner; without necessity; unnecessarily. 
I would not enter on my list of friends 
... the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 563. 


needlessness (1éd’les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being needless; unnecessariness. 
needle-stone (né’dl-ston),n. A name given by 
the older mineralogists to acicular varieties of 
natrolite, scolecite, and other minerals. 
needletail (né’dl-tal), n. A spine-tailed swift; 
a bird of the genus Chetura, as the common 
chimney-swift of the United States. See cuts 
under Chetura and mucronate. 
needle-tailed (né’dl-tald), a. Spine-tailed; 
having mucronate tail-feathers, as a swift. 
needle-telegraph (né‘dl-tel’e-graf),n. <A tele- 
ph in which the indications are given by the 
eflections of a magnetic needle whose normal 
position is parallel to a wire through which a 
current of electricity is passed at will by the 
operator. HL. H. Knight. 
needle-test (né’dl-test), n. In the testing of 
underground telegraph-lines, a method of dis- 
covering 3 particular wire in a cable by seud- 
ing a current through it from the telegraph- 
station, and at the distant point making con- 
tact to the different wires by means of a nee- 
dle passed through the covering, the needle 
forming the terminal of a circuit containing.a 


galvanoscope or detector. The test is also some- 
times used to fird between what points (joint- or test- 
boxes) an “earth” fault lies, by finding the last of these 
points which the current passes in the wire. 


needle-threader (né‘dl-thred’ér), n. 
for passing a thread through 
the eye of a needle. One such 
device is a hollow cone with a perfo- 
rated apex which is adjusted to the 
eye of the needle, the thread being 
pushed through the cone. 

needlewoman (né‘dl-wim’- 
an),n.; pl. needlewomen (-wim?- 
en), A woman who is an ex- 
pert in sewing or embroidery, 
or one whose business is sew- 
ing or embroidery ; specifical- 
ly, © woman who earns a liv- 
ing by sewing; a seamstress. 

needlework (ne’dl-wérk), x. 
(< ME. nedleworke ; ¢ needle + 
work.] 1. The work or occu- 
pation of one who uses the nee- 
dle, especially in sewing.—2. Work produced 
by means of the needle, especially embroide 
in all its forms, which is in this way discrimi- 
nated from decoration produced by weaving, 
knitting, netting, etc. 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boas'd with pearl, 


Valance of Venice gold in needlework. 
Shak., T. of the 8., if. 1. 356. 


3. In arch., a form of construction combining 
a framework of timber and a plaster or mason- 
ry filling, employed very commonly in medie- 
val houses, and for some partitions, ete. 
needleworker (né’dl-wér’kér), n. One who 
works with a needle; a needlewoman. 
needle-woven (né’dl-w6’vn), a. Made by the 
needle, so as to resemble that which is actually 
woven.—Needle-woven tapestry, decorative needle- 
work made by running with a needle colored silks and the 


like in and out of the threads of canvas, coarse linen, and 
similar materials, so as to produce decorative designs. 


needle-zeolite (né’dl-z6’6-lit), n. Same as na- 
trolite. 
needling! (néd’ling),n. [< need + -ling!.] A 
needy person; a person who is in want. 
A gift to Needlings is not given, but lent. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du ‘s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
needling? (néd’ling), ». [< needle + -ing1.] 
1. Needlework. [Local.] 
‘‘Haven’t the Barnbury folks any more work for you?” 
cried the baker; “havent they shirts and gowns, or some 


other sort of needling?" 
F. R. Stockton, Baker of Barnbury. 


2. Tho process of using 4 surgical needle. 


Needling was again performed, with the escape of very 
little subretinal fluid. Medical News, LITI. 135. 


needlingst, adv. [< ME. nedelyngis, < AS. néd- 
linga, neadling, forcibly, < nedd, nyd, force, need: 
see nced and -ling2.] Necessarily. 
Sithe it nedelyngis shall be so. 
049 MS. Harl, 2252, £.97. (Halliwell.) 


A device 


a, needle-threader, 
in which the thread is 


caught by barbs and 
drawn through the 


eye of the needle, 4. 
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needly}+ (néd’li), adv. [< ME. needely, nedelich ; 
< need + -ly2.] 1. Necessarily. 
He bad his folk leuen, 
And only seruen him-self and hijs rewle sechen, 
And all that nedly nedeth, that schuld hem nougt lakken. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T.3.), 1. 602. 


Or if sour woe delights in fellowship, 
And necdly will be rank’d with other griefs. 
Shak., RB. and J., iff. 2. 117. 
2. Urgently. 
A rink sendes 
Anon too Nectanabus and needely hym iia 
That he cofly comme too car er Ps ; 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 748. 
needly? (néd‘li),a. [< needle +-y1.] Relating 
to or resembling a needle or needles: as, & 
-needly thorn. 
T looked down on his stiff bright headpiece, small quick 
eyes, and black needly beard. 
RR. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxiii. 
néedment (néd’ment),n. [< need + -ment.] 1. 
Something needed or wanted; a requisite; a 
necessary. ([Rare.] 
His scrip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 
Spenser, F, Q., I. vi. 35. 
Mothers and wives! who day by day prepare 
The scrip, with needments, fur the mountain air. 
Keats, Endymion, t. 
2+. Need. 


The Princes haue tyrannized further, especially in Afri- 
ca, where they haue not left the people sufficient for their 
needments. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 621. 

needna (néd’ni). Need not. ([Seotch.] 
need-not} (néd’not), n. Something unneces- 
sary; a superfluity. 

Such glittering need-nots {gold and silver] to human hap- 
piness. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, I. ii. §6. (Davies.) 

needs (nédz), adv. [< ME. necdes, nedes, nedis, 
<« AS. nydes, nédes, of need, necessarily, adver- 
bial gen. of nyd, néd, need: see need, n.) Of 
necessity; necessarily; unavoidably: general- 
ly used with must. 

When she aye that, she sigh wele that nedes she muste 
kepe the cuppe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 67. 

For if the behauyoure of the gouernour be euill, needes 
must the Chylde be euill. Babees Bouk (E. E. T. S.), p. 63. 

Needs must they go whom the deuill driueth. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 82. 

All pleasures that affect the body anust needs weary, 
because they transport. Steele, Tatler, No. 211. 


The reader had needs be careful, or he will lose the 
main path, and find himself in what seems at first a hope- 
less labyrinth. J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton's Areopagitica. 


~ needs-costt (nédz’kést), adr. [ME. needes-cost ; 


« needs, gen. of need, + cost!.] Necessarily; of 
necessity. 
Needea-cost he moste himselven hyde. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 619. 
needslyt (nédz’li), adv. [Improp.< necds + -ly2.] 
Of necessity; for some pressing reason. 


But earnest onher way, she (the Uske] needaly will be gone; 
So much she longs to see the ancient Carleon. 
(né’di), a. 


Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 183. 
mecdy < ME. nedy, necessitous 
(= D. noodig = MLG. nodich =G. nothig = Sw. 
Dan. nédig, necessary); < need + -y1.] 1. 
Needful; requisite; necessary. 
And these our ships, you happily may think, ... 
Are stored with corn to make your needy bread. 
hak., Pericles, i. 4. 95. 
2. Necessitous; indigent; very poor. 


Tellen hem and techen hem on the trinite to bileue, 
And feden hem with gostly fode and nedy folke to fynden. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 564. 


But fewe regard their needy neighbours lacke, 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 59. 
To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted are duties 
that fall in our way every day. Addison, Spectator. 


=Syn. 2. Needy, Necessitous. Needy seems to apply prima- 
rily to the person, but also to the condition; neceasttous to 
the condition and rarely to the person. Needy implies a 
more permanent state than neceasitous; a necesmtous con- 
dition is more painful and urgent than a needy condition. 


needyhood (né’di-hid), n. [< needy + -hood.] 
Neediness. [Rare.] 
Floure of fuz-balls, that’s too good 
For a man in needy-hood. 
Herrick, The Beggar to Mab, the Fairie Queen. 
neeldet, neelet, n. Obsolete forms of needle. 
neelghau, . Same as nilghau. 
neem (ném), 7”. An East Indian tree, the mar- 
gosa. 

neem-bark, neem-oil. See margosa, and also 
under bark?2, 

neep!}, a. and. An obsolete form of neapl. 

neep? (nép), 7. [Also neap; < ME. neep, nepe, 
neppe, © AS. np, © L. napus, a kind of turnip (> 
ult. E. narew, q. v.). Hence, in comp., turnep, 
now turnip.] A turnip. [Obsolete, except in 
Scotland. ] 


nefand 


Nowe rape and neep in places drie is sowe, 
As taught is erst, and radissh last this moone 
Atte drie is sowe. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 172. 
neer}}, adv.and a. An obsolete spelling of xearl, 
neer? (nér), ». [Also near, new, < ME. neere, 

nere (not found in AS.), < Icel. nyra, pl. nyru 
= Sw. njure = Dan. nyre = MD. niere, D. nier 
= MLG. LG. nére = OHG. nioro, niero, MHG. 
niere, nier,G. niere, kidney (OHG. also scrotum); 
Goth. not recorded, but prob. *néurd for *niwro ; 
Teut. stem *negwron-, prob. = L. dial. nefrones, 
nefrendes, nebrundines, pl., testicles, = Gr. ve- 
¢poc, kidney (> E. nephritis, etc.). The word 
meer, obs. in E. use, exists in the disguised com- 
ound kidney (ME. kidnere): see kidney.] A 
idney. [Obsolete or Scotch. ] 
ne'er (nar), adv. A contraction of never. 
ne’er-be-lickit (nar’bé-lik’it), x. Not so much 
as could be licked up by dog or cat; nothing 
whatsoever; nota whit. ([Scotch.] 
ne’er-do-good (nar’dé-gud), x. A ne’er-do-well. 
ne’er-do-weel (nar’d6-wél), a.andn. A Scotch 
form of ne’er-do-well. 
ne’er-do-well (nar’dj-wel), a. and n. J, a. 
Likely never to do well; past mending. 
II, ». One whose conduct indicates that he 
will never do well; a good-for-nothing. 
Among civilians, I am what they call in Scotland a ne'er- 
do-well. Dickens, Bleak House, xxvii. 
neesberry (nés’ber’i), n. 
neeset, v. i. See neeze. 
neesewort, n. Same as sneczeicort. 
neet}t, z. An obsolete spelling of neat. 
neet?, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of néé1. 
ne exeat (né ek’sé-at). Same as ne exeat regno. 
ne exeat regno (né ek’sé-at reg’no). [L., let 
him not go out of the kingdom: ne, not; ereat, 
3d pers. sing. pres. subj. of exire, go out, de- 
part (see exit); regno, abl. of regnum, kingdom: 
see reign, n.) A writ issued from chancery to 
forbid a defendant to leave the kingdom (or 
jurisdiction) without permission; a provision- 
al remedy in chancery corresponding some- 
what to arrest at common law (for the defen- 
dant could be attached, and compelled to give 


security). The same remedy is now preserved under 
the codes of procedure in equitable actions in which the 
departure of the defendant might prevent the judgment 
of the court from having effect, as when the object of the 
action is to compel him to account or to convey. 


neezet, neeset (néz), v. 7. [<4 ME. nesen (not in 
AS.) = D. niezen = OHG. niusan, niesan, MHG. 
G. niesen = Icel. hnjosja = Sw. nysa = Dan. 
nyse, sneeze; parallel with AS. jnedsan, ME. 
JSnesen = D. fniezen = Sw. fnysa = Dan. fnyse, 
sneeze, & var. of the preceding form, further 
varied to ME. snesen, E. sneeze, the now common 
form: see sneeze.) To sneeze. 
If thou of force doe chance to neeze, then backewards turne 
away. bees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 293. 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and laugh, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

Shak., M. N. D., if. 1. 56. 
neezewort (néz’wért), ». Same as sneezetrort. 
neezingt, neesingt (né’zing),n. [Verbal n. of 

neeze, v.| 1. Sneezing; a sneeze. 
The spitting, the coughing, the laughter, the neezing. 


B. Jonson, Epicane, iv. 1. 
His neesings flash forth light. 


Job xli. 18 (revised version). 
2. An exhalation. [Rare.] 
You summer neezings, when the Sun is set 
That fill the air with a quick-fading fire, 
Cease from your barat 2 
H. More, Exorcismus. 
neezle, v. A dialectal form of nestle. 
nef (nef), n. [F., < L. navis, a ship, ML. a 
nave: see nave.) 1+. The nave of a church. 
The long nef [of the church of St. Justina] consists of a 
row of five cupolas, the cross one has on each side a single 


cupola deeper and broader than the others. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 884. 


2. An ornamental vessel used for the decora- 
tion of the table, having a form resembling 
a ship of the middle ages. Nefs were commonly 
pieces of valuable plate, and were set before the lord or 
master of the house, their use being to contain some of 
the table utensils especially appropriated to him, or some- 
times to his guests. See cadenas. 


3. At the present day, a vessel of any unusual 
and fantastic shape resembling more or less 
closely a ship or boat. 
A nef, a kind of cup, somewhat in form like a nautflus- 
shell, executed in gold. Soctety of Arts Report. 
nefandt (né-fand’), a. [= OF. nefande = Sp. 
Pg. It. nefando, ¢ L. nefandus, unspeakable: see 
nefandous.) Same as nefandous. 


Nefand abominations. 
Sheldon, Mirror of Antichrist, p. 198 


Same as naseberry. 


(Nares.) 


nefandous 


nefandous (né-fan’dus), a. [(« L. nefandus, im- 
pious, execrable, < ne, not, + fandus, ger. of 
Sari, speak: see fuble.] Impious; abominable; 
very shocking to the general sense of justice 
or religion. 

He Hkewise belch’d out most nefandous blasphemies 
against the God of heaven. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vi. 7. 
He had been brought very close to that immane and ne- 
Jandous Burke-and-Hare business which made the blood 
of civilization run cold in the year 152s. 
O. W. Holmes, Old VoL of Life, p. 44. 
nefarious (né-fa’ri-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. ne- 
fario, © L. nefarius, impious, abominable, < ne- 
fas, something not according to divine law, 
impious, execrable, abominable, or wicked, a 
wicked deed, ¢ ne, not, + fas, lawful: see fasti. 
Cf. nefast.] Wicked in the extreme; heinous; 
abominable; atrociously sinful or villainous; 
detestably vile. 
To flourish o'er nefarious crimes, 


And cheat the world. 
S. Butler, To the Memory of Du Val. 
They grope their dirty way to petty gains, 
While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 

Crabbe, Works, IT. 61. 
=§yn. Nefarious, Execrable, Flagitious, Enormous, Villain- 
ous, Abominable, Horrible, atrocious, infamous, iniquitons, 
impious, dreadful, detestable. The first seven words char- 
acterize extreme wickedness. As with the words under 
atroctows, when loosely used they approach each other in 
meaning: hence only their primary meanings will be in- 
dicated here: nefarious, unspeakably wicked, impious; 
execrable, worthy of execration or cursing, utterly hate- 
ful: flagitious, proceeding from burning desire (as lust), 
grossly or brutally wicked or vile; enormous, not com- 
mon in this sense except with a strong noun, as enormous 
wickedness, but sometimes meaning wicked beyond com- 
mon measure; villainous, worthy of a villain, greatly crim- 
inal or capable of great crimes; abominable, loathsome in 
wickedness, the object of a religious detestution ; horrible, 
exciting horror, mental agitation, or shrinking ; shocking: 
it is less common as applied to moral conduct. Seeaban- 
doned, atrocious, ertmind, and irreligrous, : 

nefariously (né-fa’ri-us-li), adv. In a nefari- 
ous manner; with extreme wickedness; abomi- 
nably. 

nefariousness (né-fa’ri-us-nes),n. The quality 
or state of being nefarious. Bailey, 1727. 

nefast (né-fast’), a [= Sp. Pg. It. nefasto, < 
L. nefastus,impious, unlawful, pike Sn prop. 
unlawful (dies nefasti, days on which judgment 
could not be pronounced or public assemblies 
held), <¢ ne, not, + fastus, lawful: see fasti. Cf. 
nefarious.| Detestably vile; wicked; abomi- 
nable. [Rare.] 

Monsters so nefast and flagitious. Bulwer, Caxtons, x. 1. 


negt, ”. An obsolete form of nag?. 
negant (né’gant), n. [= Sp. acgante, < L. ne- 
gan(t-)s, ppr. of negare, deny: see negate.) One 
who denies. [Rare or technical. ]} 
The affirmants . . . were almost treble so many as were 
the neganta. 

W. Kinysmtll, quoted in Strype’s Cranmer, ff. 4. (Davies.) 
negart, ». An obsolete spelling of nigger?. 
Minsheu. 
negate (né’gat), v.t.; pret. and pp. negated, 

ppr. negating. [< L. negatus, pp. of negare (> It. 

negare = Pg. Sp. negar =F. nier), deny, refuse, 
decline, reduced from *nec-aiare (or & similar 
form), < nec, not, nor (contr. of neque, nor, < ne, 
not, + -que, a generalizing suffix) (a negative 
also used as a prefix in negligere, neglect, and 
negolium, business: see neglect and negotiate), 

+ aiere, say, a defective verb, used chiefly in 

pres. aio, etc., I say, impf. aiebam, ete., I said 

(= Gr. 71, I say, a defective verb, used only in 

pres. 7ui, I say, impf. 7, I said, 7, he said), 

perhaps = Skt. ¥ ah, speak. Hence, in comp., 
denegare, > ult. E. deny: see deny and denay.] 

To deny; negative; make negative or null. 

[Rare or technical. ] 

At the cost of negating . . . his past opinions. 
Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Dec. 14, 1885, p. 274. 
But desire for negation is still not aversion, until pain- 
fulness is added. The object to be neyated must be felt 
to be painful, and may also be so thought of. 
F. H. Bradley, Mind, XITI. 22. 
negatedness (né’ga-ted-nes), ». The state of 
being negated or denied. 
Real pain is the feeling of the negatedness of the self, 
and therefore, as such, it is bad. 
F. H, Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 118, 
negation (né-ga’shon), ». [= F. négation = Sp. 

negacion = Pg. neqacdo = It. negazione, ¢ Li. 

negatio(n-), denial, < negare, pp. negatus, deny: 

see negaute.] 1. The act of denying or of nega- 
tiving; the opposite of the act of affirming. 
Descartes was naturally led to regard error as more or 


less a negation, or rather privation, 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. lix. 


By his principle, that “determination is negation,” Spi- 
noza is driven, in spite of himself, to dissolve everything 
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in the dead abstraction of substance, in a pure identity 
that has no ditference in itself, and from which no ditfer- 
ence can by any possibility be evolved. 
£. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 48. 
The affirmation of universal evolution 1s in itself the 
negation of an ‘“‘absolute commencement” of anything. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., App., p. 482. 
Japanese art is not merely the incomparable achieve- 
ment of certain harmonies in colour; it is the neyation, 
the immolation, the annihilation of everything clse. 
Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLII. 746. 
2. A denial; a declaration that something is 
not, or has not been, or will not be. 
Our assertions and negations should be yea and nay; 
whatsoever is more than these is sin. D. Rogers. 
It is mere cowardice to seek safety in negations. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 8. 
3. The absence of that which is positive or 
affirmative; blankness; emptiness. 
I hate the black negation of the bier. 
Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 


Conversion by negation, in logic. See contraposition, 


negationist (né-ga’shon-ist), nm. [< negation + 


-ist.] One who denies or expresses negation; 
especially, one who simply denies beliefs com- 
monly held without asserting an opposite view. 

We thus perceive that the Skeptic is not the denier or 


dogmatic Nevationist he is commonly held to be. 
J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, Pref., p. vii. 


negative (neg’a-tiv), a.andn. [= F. négatif 


= Pr. negatiu = Sp. Pg. It. negativo, <« L. nega- 
tirus, that denies, negative, < negare, pp. nega- 
tus, deny: see negate.} J, a. 1. Expressing 
or containing denial or negation: opposed to 
affirmative: as, a negative proposition. 

I saie againe that I weigh not two chips which way the 
wind bloweth, bicause I see no inconuenience that may 


insue either of the affirmatiue or negative opinion. 
Stanthurst, Descrip. of Ireland. 


We have negative names, which stand not directly for 
sitive ideas, but for their absence, such as insipid, si- 
ence, nihil, &c., which words denote positive ideas, e. g. 
taste, sound, being, with a signification of their absence. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. viii. § 5. 


2. Expressing or containing refusal; contain- 
ing or implying the answer ‘‘ No” to a request: 
as, a negative auswer.—3. Characterized by the 
omission or absence of that which is affirma- 
tive or positive: as, a negative attitude; nega- 
tive goodness. | 


There is another way . . . of denying Christ, which is 
negative, when we do not acknowledge and confess him. 
South, Sermons. 


The negative standard of goodness, which results at best 
in abstaining from evil rather than in doing good, and is 
only too apt to degenerate into something very like hy- 
pocrisy. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 34. 


Christ would never hear of negative morality: “thou 
shalt” was ever his word, with which he superseded ‘“‘thou 
shalt not.” R. LD. Stevenson, Scribner's Mag., IV. 765. 


4. Having the power of stopping or restraining 
by refusing assent or concurrence; imposing a 
veto. 


Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not ashamed to seek to deprive me of the liberty of 
using my reason with a good conscience, Eikon Basilike. 


5. In photog., showing the lights and shades in 
nature exactly reversed: as, a negative picture; 
a negative plate. See II., 5.—6., Measured or 
reckoned in the opposite direction to that which 
is considered as positive; neutralizing the posi- 
tive: as, a debt is negative property.— Negative 
abstraction, areumen’ conception, condition, etc. 
See the nouns.— Negative stal. See crystal and re- 
JSraction.— Negative plectricity. (a) According to Frank- 
lin’s theory, that state of bodies in which they are deprived 
of some part of the electricity which they naturally con- 
tain. (6) Electricit y develo by friction on resinous sub- 
stances, a8 by rubbing sealing-wax with silk or flannel; 
resinous electricity.— Negative evidence, eyepiece, 
e. See the nouns.— ative exponent. See pow- 
er. — os el index of a logarithm. See logarithm. 
— Negative plate, the metal or equivalent placed in op- 
position to the positive in the voltaic battery. The nega- 
tive may be coke, carbon, silver, platinum, or copper; the 
posttire is usually zinc.— Negative pole of a magnet, the 
south-seeking pole. See magnet.— Negative pole of a 
voltaic battery, the extremity of the wire connected with 
the positive plate.— Negative power. See power.— Neg- 
ative prescription, in Scots law. See prescription.— 
Negative Proposiuon, in logic, a proposition which de- 
nies agreement between the subject and its predicate. 
— Negative quantities. See quantity.— Negative rad- 
ical, in chem., a radical which is acid or electronegative 
in relation to the element or radical with which it is com- 
pared.— Negative result of an experimental inquiry, 
the conclusion that nothing remarkable happens under 
the circumstances inquired into.— Negative servitude, 
sign, etc. See the nouns.— Negative well. Same as 
absorbing-well (which see, under absor6). : 
II. 2. 1. A proposition expressing a negation ; 
a negative proposition. 


Of negatives we have the least certainty ; they are usually 
hardest, and many times impossible to be proved. 
Tillotson. 
The positive and the negative are set before the mind for 
its choive, and it chooses the negative. 
Edwards, Freedom of the Will, i. L 


negativity 


Of a life of completed development, of activity with the 
end attained, we can only speak or think in negatives, and 
thus only can we speak or think of that state of being in 
which, according to our theory, the ultimate moral good 
must consist. JT. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 172. 
2. A term or word which expresses negation or 
denial. 

If your four negatives make your two affirmatives, why 
then, the worse for wy friends and the better for my foes. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 24. 
3. The right or power of refusing assent; a ve- 
to; also, the power of preventing. 

Their Gouerment is an Anarchie; euery one obeying and 
commanding, the meanest kp amongst them hauing a 
Negatiue in all their consultations. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 528. 


This man sits calculating varietie of excuses how he may 
grant least; as if his whole strength and royaltie were 
plac’d in a meer negative. Milton, Rikonoklastes, xi. 


Tt was not stipulated that the King should give up his 
negative on acts of Parliament. ; 
Macaulay, Hallanr’s Const. Hist. 
4, That side of a question which denies what 
the opposite side affirms; also, a decision or an 
answer expressive of negation: as, the question 
was determined in the negative.— 5. In photog., 
a photographic image on glass or other suitable 
medium, in which the lights and shades are the 
opposite of those in nature. The negative is used 
chiefly as a plate from which to print positive impressions 
on paper or other material. Its image presents natural 
high lights as more or less opaque, and diminishes in 
opacity by delicate gradations to the deepest shadows, 
which should be represented by unstained or transparent 


film. 

6. Electricity like that developed by friction on 
resinous substances. See electricity.— 7. 
elect., the negative plate of a voltaic element; 
the metal or equivalent placed in opposition to 
the positive in the voltaic Sehgend Name Double neg- 
ative, 2 sign of negation repeated. In English and Latin, 
and in Sanskrit, such a double negative is equivalent to an 
affirmative, destroying the negation, but in most languages 
and in vulgar speech it is not.—Negative no 
nothing.—- vss ate pre. t, in daw, a negation imply- 
ing an affirmation favorable to the adversary, or admitting 
of such an implication: as, in pleading, if one alleged to 
have done a thing denies that he did it in manner and 
form as alleged, which is taken as admitting that he did 
it in some other manner. 


negative (neg’a-tiv), v. #5; pret. and pp. neqa- 
tived, ppr. negativing. [< negative,a.} 1. To 
deny, as a statement or proposition; affirm the 
contradictory of; contradict; negate. 
Although well armed, she is not, I think, a ship of war. 


Her rigging, build, and general equipment all negative a 
supposition of this kind. Poe, Found in a Bottle. 


2. To disprove; prove the contrary of. 

The omission or infrequency of such recitals does not 
negative the existence of miracles. Paley. 
3. To refuse assent to; refuse to enact or sanc- 
tion; veto. 

The proposal was negatived by a small majority. 

Andrews, Anecdotes, p. 169. 

We passed a bill. . . two years ago, but it was nega- 
tived by the President. 

D. Webster, Speech, Senate, March 18, 1834. 
4. In gram., to modify by a negative particle ; 
alter by the substitution of a negative for a 
positive word. 
negative-bath (neg’a-tiv-bath), n. 1. In pho- 
tog., the silver solution or sensitizing-bath used 
in the wet process to sensitize collodionized 
plates.— 2. The glass holder for the silver solu- 
tion used in sensitizing photographic plates in 
the wet process. 
negatively (neg’a-tiv-li), adv. In a negative 
manner. (a) With or by denial or refusal: as, to answer 


negatively. (b) By means of negative reasoning ; indirect- 
ly: opposed to positively. 
I shal] show what this image of God in man is, negative- 


ly, by eiehial Sudotal it does not consist, and positively, 
by showing wherein it does. Sout 


(c) With negative electricity; by friction on some resinous 
substance. 


Two negatively electrified bodies repel one another. 
S. P. Thompson, Elect. and Mag., p. 6 

negativeness (neg’a-tiv-nes),”. The state or 
quality of being negative, in any sense of that 
word. 

negative-rack (neg’a-tiv-rak), ». In photog., 
a grooved skeleton frame in which plates are 
supported on edge with one corner lowest, either 
to drain or for convenient storage or use. 

negativism (neg’a-tiv-izm), n. [¢ negatire + 
-ism.) The stand-point assumed, or the views 
held, by a negationist. 

A philosophy of most radical free thought ‘‘is present- 
ed,” that is no negativism. no agnosticism, and no meta- 
physical mysticism. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 787. 

negativity (neg-a-tiv’i-ti),n. [= F. négatirité; 
as negative + -tty.] Same as negativeness. Imp. 
Dict. 


negator 


negator (né-ga’tor), nm. [= Sp. Pg. negador = 
It. negatore, < LL. negator, a denier, < L. negare, 
deny: see negate. } e who negates or denies. 
Sects [in Russia] with less horrible practices are numer- 
ous. One such calls itself the Negators, and its members 
keep themselves aloof from all men. Science, XI. 173. 
negatory (neg’a-to-ri), a. [= F.négatoire = Sp. 
Pg. It. negatorio, < LL. negatorius, negatory, < 
negator, a denier, < L. negare, deny: see ne- 
gate.) Expressing denial or negation; nega- 
tive. [Rare.] 
On Friday, the 15th of July, 1791, the National Assembly 
decides ; in what neyatory manner we know. 

Cariyle, French Rev., I. xi. 9. 
negert, x. An obsolete form of nigger?. 
neght, neghet, adv. and v. Middle English 

forms of nigh. 
neghent, a. and n. A Middle English form of 


nine. 
A Middle English form of nezt. 


neghstt a. 
ampole. 
neglect (neg-lekt’), v.¢. [< L. neglectus, pp. of 
neglegere, negligere, neclegere (> It. negligere = 
F. négliger), not heed, not attend to, be regard- 
less of, < nec, not, nor (see negate), + legere, 
gather: see legend. Cf. collect, etc.; also negli- 
ent, etc.] 1. To treat carelessly or heedless- 
y; forbear to attend to or treat with respect; 
be remiss in attention or duty toward; pay 
little or no attention to; slight: as, to neglect 
one’s best interests; to neglect one’s friends. 
I neglect phrases, and labour wholly to inform my read- 


er’s understanding. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 24. 
In the Netherlands the English Garrison at Alost in 
Flanders being neglected, the Governor Pigot, and the 
other Captains, for want of Pay, upon Composition yielded 
up the Town to the Spaniard. Baker, Chronicles, p. 361. 
When men do not only neglect Religion, but reproach 
and contemn it. Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT. iv. 
The garden has been suffered to run to waste, and is 

only the more beautiful for having been neglected. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, L 824. 


2. To overlook or omit; disregard: as, the dif- 
ference is so small that it may be neglected.— 
8. To omit to do or perform; let slip; leave 
undone; fail through heedlessness to do or in 
doing (something): often with an infinitive as 
object. 

If thou neglect’st or dost unwillingly 

What I command, Ill rack thee with old cramps. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 368. 
In heaven, 


Where honour due and reverence none neglects. 
wdton, P. L., iii. 738. 


4+. To cause to be neglected or deferred. 


I have been long a sleeper; but I ho 
My absence doth neglect no great designs, 
Which by my presence might have been concluded. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, iii. 4. 25. 
=§Syn. Neglect, Disregard, Slight. aa di always expresses 
intention; it applies to ns or things. Neglect and 
disregard apply more often to things, and may or may 
not express intention; disregard is more often intentional 
than neglect. Only neglect may be followed by an infint- 
tive: as, to neglect to write a letter; among things it gen- 
erally applies to action that is needed, while disreyard 
commonly applies to failure to heed or notice: as, to dis- 
regard counsel, a hint, a request, the lessons of experi- 
ence, the signs of coming rain; toneglectaduty. See neg- 
ligent and negligence. 
neglect (neg-lekt’), n. [« L. neglectus, a neg- 
lecting, < neglegere, pp. neglectus, neglect: see 
neglect, v.} 1. The act of neglecting; the act 
of treating with slight attention, heedlessness, 
or disrespect some person or thing that requires 
attention, care, or respect.—2. Omission; over- 
sight; the not doing a thing that should or might 


be done. 
ee blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 
Milton, Comug, }. 610. 


3. Disregard; slight; omission of due attention 
or civilities. 

I have perceived a moat faint neglect of late; which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiosity than as a very 
pretence and purpose of unkindness. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 73. 

There are several little neglects, that one might have told 


him of, which I noted in reading it hastily. 
Gray, Letters, I. 174. 


4, Negligence; habitual want of regard. 
Rescue my Pat Remains from vile Nevlect, 
With Virgin Honours let my Herse be deckt, 
And decent Emblem. 
Prior, Henry and Emma, 1. 616. 
5. The state of being disregarded.— Gross, ordi- 
nary, and t neglect. See neylizence, 2. =Syn. 1, 
Failure, default, heedjessness.— 1, 3, and 4, Remrssness, 
etc. See negligence. 
neglect (neg-lekt’),a. (= OF. neglect, < L. ne- 
glectus, pp.: see the verb.] Neglected. 


It should not be neglect or left undone. 
Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 71. 
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neglectable (neg-lek’ta-bl), a. [« neglect + 
-able. Cf. neglectible.] That can be neglected 
or passed by; that may be omitted or not taken 
into account, as a force or a consideration, in 
an estimate, calculation, problem, ete., without 
vitiating the conclusions reached; of little or 
no moment or importance; negligible. 

And subsequent experiments proved that all of these 


(causes of the loss of energy] are pete meglectable. 
Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XVIII. 42 


neglectedness (neg-lek’ted-nes), n. [< neglect- 

ed, pp. of neglect, v., + -ness.] The state of be- 
me neglected; a neglected condition. 

neglecter (neg-lek’tér), n. [< neglect + -er1.] 
One who neglects. 


The chase, or any other pastime which occurred, made 
Halbert a frequent neglecter of hours. 


Scott, Monastery, xili. 
neglectful (neg-lekt’fil), a. [« neglect + -ful.] 
1. Characterized b neglect, inattention, or in- 
difference to something which ought to be or is 
worthy of being done, attended to, or regarded; 
heedless; inattentive; careless: used either ab- 
solutely, or with of before the object of neg- 
Ae as, he is very neglectful; neglectful of one’s 
uties. 


His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, ... 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
Goldsmith, Des. ViL, 1. 377. 


The wearers of the crown have not been neglectful of 
their duty to visit Norway and to reside in Christiania, 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 68. 
2. Indicating neglect, slight, or indifference. 
A cold and neglectful countenance. 
Locke, Thoughts on Education, § 57. 
A fe 1, Remiss, etc. See negligent. 
neg ectfully (neg-lekt’fil-i), adv. Ina neglect- 
Manner; with neglect; with inattention; 
with carelessness or negligence. 
neglectfulness (neg-lekt’ftl-nes),. The state 
or quality of being neglectful. 
neglectible (neg-lek’ti-bl),a. [< neglect + -ible.] 
Neglectable. 
neglectingly (neg-lek’ting-li), adv. [< neglect- 
ing, ppr. of neglect, v., + -ly2.] With neglect; 
carelessly; heedlessly; discourteously. 
Answer'd neglectingly, I know not what. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1 8 52. 
See how neglectingly he passes by me! 
Beau. and Fi., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 
neglection (neg-lek’shon),n. [= It. neglezione, 
< L. neglectio(n-), a neglecting, < neglegere, pp. 
neglectus, neglect: see neglect, v.] Neglect; 
negligence. 
And this neglection of degree it is 
That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 127. 
neglectivet (neg-lek’tiv), a. [< neglect + -ive.] 
Inattentive; regardless; neglectful. 
It is not for us to affect too much cheapness and neglec- 


tive homeliness in our evangelical devotions. 
Bp. Halt, Holy Decency in the Worship of God. 


It is x wonder they should be so neglective of their own 

children. Fuller, Holy War, p. 202. 
negligée (neg-lé-zha’), mn. and a. [F. négligée, 

fem. of négligé, pp. of négliger, neglect: com- 
monly used without reference to gender: see 
neglect, v.] I, n. 1. Easy and unceremonious 
dress in general: as, she appeared in negligée.— 
2. A form of loose gown worn by women in the 
eighteenth century. 

He fancied twenty Cupids 
every folding of her white negliyee. 
3. See negligée necklace, below. 

II, a. Carelessly arranged or attired; un- 
ceremoniously dressed; careless. 

I was up early, and going out to walk in my night-cloak 
and night-gown, I met Mr. Fish going a hunting. I should 
not have been rid of him quickly if he had not thought 


himself a little too négliyé; his hair was not powdered. 
Dorothy Osborne, Letters (ed. Parry), p. 246. 


N e@ beads, bends (for a necklace or a similar orna- 
ment) of irregular form not shaped by art, especially of 
coral.— Negligée necklace, a coral necklace of which 
the beads are frregular fragments, pierced for stringing 
without other preparation. 


negligence (neg’li-jens), n. (« ME. negligence, 
necligence, neclygens, < OF, negligence, F. néqli- 
gence = Sp. Pg. negligencia = It. neqligenzia, 
negligenza, (L. negleyentia, neclegentia, careless- 
ness, heedlessness, < neglegen(t-)s, careless, neg- 
ligent: see negligent.) 1. The fact or the char- 
acter of being negligent or neglectful; deficien- 
ey in or lack of care, exactness, or application; 
the omitting todo, or a habit of omitting to do, 
things which ought to be done, or the doing of 
such things without sufficient attention and 
es carelessness; heedless disregard of some 
uty. 


repared for execution in 
Goldsmith. 


negligent 


I trow men wolde deme it necligence 
If I foryete to telle the dispence 
Of Theseus. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1023. 


Traitor, thy lif lost and goo! 
By thy neclygens my moder haue loste! 
fom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4899. 


She let it drop by negligence, 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took 't up. 
Shak., Othello, iii. 3. 311. 


2. Specifically, in law, the failure to exercise 
that degree of care which the law requires for 
the protection of those interests of other persons 
which may be injuriously affected by the want 


of such care. If such failure directly results in injury 
to the interests of another person, who did not by his own 
negligence contribute to the result, the negligence is ac- 
tionable negligence. If the failure to exercise due care is 
wilful, liability is incurred irrespective of contributory 
negligence, but the failure may still be treated at the op- 
tion of the person injured as mere negligence, so far at 
least as concerns the liability of the person actually guilty 
of it, and in some cases also for the purpose of holding his 
employer liable. By a rule of law which obtains in some 
of the United States, the person injured may recover not- 
withstanding his own negligence if it was slight as com- 
pred with that of the defendant (comparative negligence). 
ontributive or contributury neyliyence ia negligence, on 
the part of the person injured, which contributed to pro- 
duce the injury. Gross negligence is the failure to ex- 
ercise even slight care, and is usually measured by refer- 
ence to that degree of care which every person of ordinary 
sense, however inattentive, takes of his own interests. 
Ordinary negligence is the failure to exercise ordinary 
care, usually measured by reference to that degree of care 
which a man of common prudence and capable of govern- 
ing a family takes of his own interests. Sliht neg ete is 
the failure to exercise a high degree of care, usually mea- 
sured by reference to that diligence with which a circum- 
spect and thoughtful person would attend to his own inter- 
ests. Whether these three degrees are proper distinctions 
to be observed as a test of liability for damages is much 
disputed, but there is no question that the law fully recog- 
hizes in a general way the corresponding degrees of care 
as re iired of persons in various ditferent relations, nor 
that degrees of neglect must be noticed by the law in de- 
termining other questions than that of liability for dam- 
ages, as good faith, fidelity, etc. ; ; 
3. Lack of attention to niceties or convention- 
alities, especially of dress, manner, or style; 
disregard of appearances; easy indifference of 


manner. 


Many there are who seem to slight all Care, 
And with a pleasing Negligence ensnare, 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 653. 


4, An act of neglectfulness; an instance of neg- 
ligence or carelessness. 


Remarking his beauties, . . . I must also point out his 
negligences and defects. Blair. 


5. Contempt; disregard; slight; neglect. 


To this point I stand, 
That both the worlds I give to neyligence 
Let come what comes. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 134. 


6. A kind of wig in fashion for morning dress 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
=§Syn. 1. Heedlessness, inconsiderateness, thoughtless- 
ness.—] and 3, Nedlivence, Neglect, Renisaness, Inattention, 
Inadvertence, Overnight, Indifference. As contrasted with 
neglect, negligence generally expresses the habit or trait, 
and neqieet the act. Inadvertence and oversight expressly 
mean that there was no intention of neglect ; tndifrrence 
lics back of action in the failure to care, such failure being 
enerally blameworthy. Remétssness is careless neglect of 
uty. Jnattention is a failure, generally culpable, to bring 
the mind to the aubject. See neglect, v. t., and negligent. 
nee gent (ney’li-jent), a. [«¢ ME. negligent, < 
OF. negligent, F. negligent = Sp. Pg. negligente 
= It. negligente, nigligente, < L. neylegen(t-)s, ne- 
gligen(t-)s, ppr. of neglegere, negligere, neglect : 
see nealeck. | 1. Characterized by negligence 
or by neglectful habits; neglectful; careless ; 
heedless; apt or accustomed to omit what ought 
to be done, or to do it in a careless or heedless 
manner: followed by of when the object of the 
negligence is specitied: as, a negligent man; a 
man negligent of his duties. 
Thon must be counted 
A servant grafted in my serious trust 
And therein negligent. Shak., W. T., 1 2. 247. 


He was very negligent himselfe, and rather so of his per- 
son, and of a philosophic temper. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 


2. Indicative of easy indifference or of disre- 
gard of conventionalities. 


All loose her negltvent attire, 
All loose her golden hair. 
Scott, L. of L. M., i. 10. 


Negligent escape, the escape of a prisoner without the 
knowledge or consent of the sheriff, as distinguished from 
escape by permission, called a voluntary escape. The im- 
portance of the distinction is in the right of the sheriff to 
retake the prisoner, and in the fact that in case of mesne 
process retaking before suit brought by the creditor against 
the sheriff is a defense ; whereas for a voluntary escape the 
sheriff is liable absolutely. =Syn. Negligent, Neglectful, Re- 
miss, Heedless, Thoughtless, inattentive, regardless, indif- 
ferent, slack. Of the first tive words, remiss is the weak- 


negligent 


est , it especially applies to failure to attend to what is 
considered duty. Beglivent is generally applied to inat- 
tention to things, neg/c(ful to inattention to persons. 
Neylectfid, by derivation, is stronger than negligent, but 
the difference is really small. //eedleas, thoughtless, etc., 
indicate lack of heed, care, attention, thought, etc., where 
they are needed or due. All these words may apply to a 
particular occasion of failure, or indicate a habit ora trait 
of character: as, he is very Aeedless. See neylect, v., and 
negligence. 


negligently (neg‘li-jent-li), adr. 1. In a neg- 
ligent manner; with negligence; carelessiy ; 
heedlessly; with disregard of niceties of ap- 
pearance, manner, or style, or of convention- 
alities. 


That care was ever had of me, with my earliest capacity, 
not to be negliyently train'd in the precepts of Christian 
Religion. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 


Britain! whose genius is in verse express'd, 
Bold and sublime, but neyliygently dress'd. 
Waller, On the Earl of Roscommon. 
2+. So as to slight or show disrespect. 
negligible (neg’li-ji-bl), a. [= F. negligeable, < 
neqliger, © 1a. neglegere, neqligere, neglect: see 
neqlect.] Capable or admitting of being neg- 
lected or disregarded; neglectable. 
negligibly (neg’li-ji-bli), adv. In a quantity 
or to a degree which may be disregarded. 
The work wasted . . . is neglimibly small compared with 
the work done in driving the generator part. 
Philosophical Mag., XXVI. 160. 
negocet (né-gos’), n. [< OF. negoce, F. néqoce 
= Sp. Pg. neyocio = It. negozio, ¢ L. negotium, 
ML. also negocium, employment, occupation, < 
nec, not, + otium, leisure, ease, inactivity: see 
otiose. Hence negotiate, ete.] Business; oc- 
ecupation; emplovment. Bentley. 
negociate, negociation, ete. Variants of nego- 
tiate, ete. 
negotiability (né-go-shia-bil/i-ti), mn. [¢ F. né- 
gociabilité; as negotiable + -ity (see -bility).] 
The quality of being negotiable, or transferable 
by Bla ic 
negotiable (né-g6’shia-bl), a. [¢ F. négociable = 
Sp. negociable = Pg. negociarel = It. negoziabile, 
< ML. negotiabilis, ¢ L. negotiart, negotiate: see 
negotiate.] Capable of being negotiated.— Nego- 
tiable paper, negotiable instrument, etc., anevidence 
of debt which may be transferred by indorsement or deliv- 
ery, 80 that the transferee or holder may sue on it in his own 
name With like effect as if it had been made to him original- 
ly: such are bills of exchange, promissory notes, drafts, or 
checks A Haas to the order of a payee or to bearer. (Par- 
sonx.) The peculiar effects of neyotiability are, in the rule 
of law, that a transferee in good faith and for value, in the 
ordinary course of business and before maturity, can usu- 
ally recover of the maker, drawer, or acceptor, irrespective 
of defenses the latter might have against the transferrer ; 
and that a transferee by indorsement can recover of the 
indorser in case of default of the maker, acceptor, or 
drawer, if due notice thereuf was given. A sealed instru- 


ment, unless issued by a corporation or state, is not usual- 
ly deemed negotiable. 


negotiant (né-g6’shi-ant), n. [< F. négociant, < 
L. negotian(t-)s, ppr. of negotiari, carry on busi- 
ness: see neyotiate.) One who negotiates; a 
negotiator. 

Ambassadors, negotiants, and generally all other minis- 
ters of mean fortune in conversation with princes and 
superiours must use great respect. 

Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xxv. 
negotiate (né-g6’shi-at), v.; pret. and pp. ze- 
gotiated, ppr. negotiating. [Formerly also nego- 
ciate; < L. negotiatus, pp. of negotiari (> It. nego- 
ciare = Sp. Pg. negociar = F.. négocier), carry 
on business, <¢ negotium, business: see negoce. } 
I. intrans. 1+. To carry on business or trade. 

They that received the talents to negotiate with did all 
of them, except one, make profit of them. Ham 
2. To treat with another or others, as in the 
arrangement of a treaty, or in preliminaries to 
the transaction of any business; carry on ne- 
gotiations. 

He that negotiates between God and man. 
Cowper, Task, fi. 468. 

II. trans. 1. To arrange for or procure by ne- 

otiation; pe heady by mutual arrangement, 
discussion, or bargaining: as, to negotiate a 
loan or a treaty. 


Lady is gone into the country with her lord, to 
negotiate, at leisure, their intended separation. 
Chesterfield. 


The German chancellor, Bishop Conrad of Hildesheiin, 
who had crowned the King of Cyprus, neyoliated the mar- 
riage and succession. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 171. 
2. To direct; manage; transact. 

T sent her to negotiate an Affair in which if I’m detect- 
ed I’m undone. Conyreve, Way of the World, iii. 4. 
3. To handle; manage. [Colloq.] 

The rider’s hody must he kept close to the saddle in leap- 
ing, for if he were jerked up, the weight of say only a 10- 
stone man coming down on the horse a couple of seconds 


after he has neyotiated a large fence is suthcient to throw 
him down. Encyc, Brit., XII. 197. 
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The fallen timber on the slopes presents continual ob- 
stacles, which have to be neyotiated with some care to 
avoid being spiked by the sharp dead branches. 

Fortnightly Kev., N. 8., XLII. 90. 
4, Toput into circulation by transference and 
assignment of claim by indorsement: as, to ne- 
gotiate a bill of exchange. 

The notes were not negotiated to them in the usual course 
of business or trade. ; Kent. 
5. To dispose of by sale or transfer: as, to ne- 
gotiate securities. 

negotiation (né-g6-shi-d’shon), ». [Formerly 
also negociation; ¢ F. négociation = Sp. nego- 
ciacion = Pg. negociagdo = It. negoziazione, < 
L. negotiatio(n-), the carrying on of business, & 
wholesale business, ¢ negotiari, earry on busi- 
ness: see negotiate.] 1+, Trading; mercantile 
business; trafficking. 

I exceedingly pitied this brave unhappy person, who had 
lost with these prizes £40,000 after 20 yeares’ negociation 
in ye East Indies. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 29, 1665. 
2. Mutual discussion and arrangement of the 
terms of a transaction or agreement, whether 
directly or by agents or intermediaries; the act 
or process of treating with another or others in 
regard to the settlement of some matter, or for 
the purchase or sale of a commodity, ete.: as, 
the negotiation of a treaty or a loan. 

Any treaties of confederacy, of pence, of truce, of inter- 
course, of other forrein negotiations (that is specially noted 


for one of my inkhorn words). 
Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 


In negotiation with others, men are wrought by cunning, 
by importunity, and by vehemency. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 204. 


TLanguid war can do nothing which negotiation or sub- 
mission will not do better. 
Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
3. In com., the act or procedure by which a bill 
of exchange, etc., is made negotiable— that is, 
made capable, by acceptance and indorsement, 
of being passed from hand to hand in payment 
of indebtedness, or of being transferred to an- 
other for a consideration. See negotiable. 
negotiator (né-g0’shi-a-tor), m. [« F. négocia- 
teur = Sp. Pg. negociador = It. negoziatore, ¢ L. 
negotiator, one who does business by wholesale, 
a banker or factor, a tradesman, an agent, ¢ ne- 
gotiari, carry on business: see negotiate.] One 
who negotiates; one who treats with others as 
either principal or agent in commercial trans- 
actions, or in the making of national treaties or 
compacts. 
negotiatory (né-go’shi-a-to-ri),a.  [<« LL. nego- 
tiatorius, of or belonging to trade or tradespeo- 
ple, < L. neyotiator, a trader, negotiator: see 
negotiator.) Relating to negotiation. 
negotiatrix (né-go’shi-d-triks),n. (= F. négo- 
ciatrice = It. negoziatrice, < LL. negotiatriz, fem. 
of L. negotiator, negotiator: see negotiator.] A 


- female negotiator. 


Our fair negotiatriz prepared to show the usual degree 
of gratitude. Miss Edgeworth, Maneuvring, xv. 
negotiosity?t (né-go-shi-os’i-ti),m. [< L. negoti- 
osita(t-)s, an abundance of business or occupa- 
tion, < negotiosus, busy: see negotious.] the 
state of being negotious, or engaged in busi- 
ness; continued and absorbing occupation. 
negotioust (né-g0’shus), a. [= Sp. Pg. nego- 
cioso = It. negozioso, < L. negotiosus, full of busi- 
ness, busy, < negotium, business, occupation: 
see negoce. Cf.otiose.] Engrossed in business; 
fully employed; busy; active. 
Some servants, if they be set about what they like, are 
very nimble and negotious. J. Rogers. 
negotiousnesst (né-g0’shus-nes), n. The state 
of being actively employed; activity. 
God needs not our negotiousness, or double diligence, to 
bring his matters to pass, 
. D. Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 606. 
negress (né’gres), n. [= F. négresse ; as negro 
+ -ess. The Sp. Pg. It. term is negra.] A fe- 
male negro; a female of one of the black races 
of Africa. 

Negrillo (ne-gré‘lyo), n. i 
of negro, black: see negro.| Same as Negrito. 

negrita (ne-gré’tii), 2. [Sp., fem. of negrito: 
see Negrito.] A serranoid fish, Hypoplectrus ni- 
gricans, of the Caribbean Sea and Florida, hav- 
ing large spur-like spines on the preopercle, a 
uniform dark eolor tinged with violet, and yel- 
low pectoral and caudal fins. 

Negritian (né-grish’an), a. and n. 
tien. 

Negrito (ne-gré’t6), n. [< Sp. negrito, dim. of 
negro, black: see negro.] One of a diminutive 
dark-skinned negro-like race found in the Phil- 
ippine Islands (of which they seem to have been 


Sp. negrillo, dim. 


See Nigri- 


negro (né’gro), n. and a. 


negro-bug (né’gro-bug), n. 


negroid (né’groid), a. 


negroism 


the original inhabitants), and in New Caledo- 
nia, etc., according to some authorities. The 
average height of the Negritos of the Philippine 
Islands is about 4 feet 8 inches. Also Negrillo. 
[= F. négre (> E. ne- 
ger, now nigger = D.G. Dan. Sw. neger = Russ. 
negrti: see nigger2), < Sp. Pg. It. negro, black, 
as & noun, negro, m., negra, f., a black person, 
a negro; It. also nero = Pr. negre, nier = OF. 
hegre, nigre, necre, ner, neir, F. notr, black, < L. 
niger (nigr-), black, dark, dusk, applied to the 
night, the sky, a storm, etc., to pitch, ete., to 
ivy, ete., to the complexion Neb ete., and 
also to the black people of Africa, ete. (but the 
ordinary terms for ‘ African negro’ or ‘ African’ 
were Athiops and Afer); also, fig., sad, mourn- 
ful, gloomy, ill-omened, fatal, ete. Cf. Skt. nig, 
night ; but whether Skt. nig, night, is related to 
nahta, night, or either to L. niger, black, is not 
clear. From L. niger are also ult. EK. nigrescent, 
nigritude, Nigella, niello, anneal’ (in part), ete. 
The words Moor4, blackamoor,in the same sense, 
are much olderin E.j I, n.; pl. negroes (-groz). 
A black man; specifically, one of a race of men 
characterized by a black akin and hair of a wool- 
ly or crisp nature. Negroes are distinguished from 
the other races by various other peculiarities — such as the 
projection of the visage in advance of the forehead ; the 
prolongation of the upper and Jower jaws ; the small facial 
angle; the flatness of the forehead and of the hinder part 
of the head ; the short, broad, and flat nose; and the thick 
projecting lips) The negro race is generally regarded as 
comprehending the native inhabitants of Sudan, Senegam- 
bia, and the region southward to the vicinity of the equa- 
tor and the great lakes, and their deseendants in America 
and elsewhere; in a wider sense it is used to comprise also 
many other tribes further south, as the Zulus and Kafirs. 
The word nee is often loosely applied to other dark or 
black-skinned races, and to mixed breeds, As designating 
a “race,” it is sometimes written with a capital. 

Toward the south of this region is the kyngedome of 
Guinea, with Senega, Iaiofo, Gambra, and manye other re- 
gions of the blacke Moores cauled Ethiopians or Negroe, 
all whiche are watered with the ryuer Negro, cauled in 
owlde tyme Niger. 

R. Eden, First Three English Books on America 
{((ed. Arber), p. 374. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
black men or negroes: as, negro blood; negro 
dances. 

It is often asked what Races are Negro, as the meaning 
of the term is not well defined. . .. The word is not a 
National appellation, but denotes a physical type, of which 
the tribes in North Guinea are the representatives. When 
these characteristics are not all present, the Race {is not 
Negro, though black and woolly-haired. 

R. N. Cust, Mod. Langs. of Africa, p. 53. 
Negro bat, Vesperugo maurus, a bat of a dark or black 
color, widely distributed in pals i and Asia.—N 
cachexy, case. See the nouns.— Negro coffee. See 
sia and coffve.—Ne, corn, or n guinea-corn, a 
name given in the West Indies to Indian millet or durra. 
—N fy, the Psila rose, a dipterous insect, 80 named 
from its shining-black color. It is also called carrot-fy, 
because the larva are very destructive to carrota.— Ne- 
gro lethargy. See letharyy!.— Negro minstrels. See 
minstrel, 3.— Negro monkey, the budeng, Semnopithecus 
maurus.— Negro pepper, tamarin, yam. See 


the nouns, 

A black, white- 
striped hemipterous insect, Corimelana pulica- 
ria, resembling the common chinch-bug. It feeds 
on the raspberry, strawberry, apple, quince, and man 
other plants, puncturing and injuring fruit, blossom, an 
stem, and imparting to the fruit a nauseous odor and taste 
which often render it unsalable. The name is extended 
to the other members of the Corimelenida. See cut un- 
der Corimelcna. 


negrofy (né’gr6-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. negrofied, . 


ppr. negrofying. [< negro + -fy.] Toturn into 


anegro. Davies. [Rare.] 
And if no kindly cloud will parasol me, 
My very cellular membrane will be changed; 
I shall be negrojsied. Southey, Nondescripts, fi 


negro-head (né’gré-hed), n. 1. A kind of tobac- 


co: same as cavendish.— 2. An impure quality 
of South American india-rubber, entering com- 
merce in the form of large balls. Encyc. Brit. 
[< negro + -oid.] Re- 
sembling orakin tothe negroes. Also negrodid. 


A series of life-sized models in native costume, com- 
mencing with the diminutive unclad Andamanese, negroid 
in colour. Westminster Rev., CX XVI. 31. 


N id type or race, in the classification of Huxley. one 
oe e chief types of mankind; the negro and negro-like 
ribes. 


negroism (né’gr6-izm), n. [< negro + -ism.] A 


peculiarity, as in pronunciation, grammar, or 
choice and use of words, of English as spoken 
by negroes, especially in the southern United 
States. 


The slang which is an ingrained part of his being, as 
deep-dyed as his skin, {s, with him (the negro]. not mere 
word-distortion ; it is his verbal breath of life, caught from 
his surroundings and wrought up by him into the wonder- 
ful figure-speech specimens of which will be given later 
under the head of Negroteme, 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ags., XVI., App., p. xxxi. 


negrotid 


negrodid (né’gré-oid), a. Same as negroid. 
negro's-head (né’gr6z-hed), n. The ivory-palm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa: so called from the ap- 
arance of its fruit. See trory-nut. 
egundo (né-gun’d6), n. [NL. (Moench, 1794); 
from a native name.) 1. A genus of dicoty- 
ledonous trees of the order Aceracee (Sapin- 
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Branch with Fruits of Box-elder (Negundo aceroides). 


a, a male 
flower; 6, a leafiet, sho 


dacee), distinguished from the maples by its 
pimnate leaves. There are 8 or 4 species, of North 
erica and Japan. They are dicecious trees, bearing 
drooping racemes of key-fruita preceded by small long- 
pediceled pendulous flowers with minute greenish calyx 
and no petals appearing before the leaves. Common 
names of the species are bor-elder and ash-leafed maple. 
NV. aceroides is well diffused in America east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and often planted for shade and ornament. 
N. Californicum is a similar tree of the western coast. 
2. [t. c.] A tree of this genus. 
negus! (né’gus), ». [So called from its inven- 
tor, Col. Negus.] A mild warm punch of wine 
(properly port), made with a little lemon and 
not much sugar. 


The mixture now called negus was invented in Queen 
Anne's time [1702-14] by Colonel ri a 
Works), p. 484 


the nervation. 


Malone, Life of Dryden (prefixed to 


Negus, a weak compound of sherry and warm water, used 
to be exhibited at dancing parties, but is now, I should 
think, unknown save y name. 

. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 171. 


The little Doctor, standing at the sideboard, was brewing 

a large beaker of port-wine negus. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, fi. 
Negus? (né’gus), n. [Abyssinian.] The title 
of the kings of ADyestnia. 


Nor could his eye not ken 
The empire of Negus to his ears? port. 


ilton, P. L., xi. 897. 
nehar (ne-hir’), n. . Ind.) A fish of the 
family Synodontide, Harpodon nehereus, the ob- 
ject of an extensive fishery along parts of the In- 
dian and Chinese coasts. It has a claviform body, 
a deeply cleft mouth, and cardiform teeth, besides lon 
bar teeth in the lower jaw. Also called Bombay duct 


and bummalo. 

Nehushtan (né-hush’tan), ». [Heb. nechush- 
tan, lit. ‘a piece of brass’ (copper), < nechdseth, 
lit. ‘brass’ (copper).] See the quotation. 

He [Hezekiah} . . . brake in pieces the brasen serpent 
that Moses had made; forunto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it; and he ed it Nehushtan. 

2 Ki. xviii. 4. 
neit, adv. An obsolete variant of nay. 
neiet, v. i. An obsolete spelling of neigh}. 
neif,. See neaf. _ . : 
neifet, neive*t (néf, név), n. [<OF. neif, naif, 
in serf neif, < L. servus nativus (fem. serva nati- 
va), a born slave or serf: see naif, native.] A 
woman born in villeinage. - 

The children of villeins were also in the same state of 
bondage with their parents; whence they were called in 
Latin nativi, which gave rise to the female appellation 
of a villein, who was called a nej/fe. fh as 

m., IT. v 


neiftyt (néf’ti), n. (OF. *neifete, naitvete, nativ- 
ity: see apeail 4 naiveté, neife.] The servitude, 
bondage, or villeinage of women. 
There was an ancient writ called writ of neifty, whereby 
the lord claimed such a woman as his neif, now out of use. 
acob, Law Dict. 
1 (naé),v.7. [Early mod. E. also ney, neie, 
. also nie, nye, nee; < ME. neighen, neyen, ne- 
en, < AS. hn@gan = MD. neyen = MLG. neigen = 
G. negen = Icel. gnegga, hneggja, gneggja = 


ne! 


neigh! (na), n. 


neigh}, a. and adv. 
neighbor, neighbour (na’bor), n. anda. [< ME. 


nelghPor, neighbour (na’bor), v. 
n.] I 
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Sw. gndgga = Dan. gnegge, neigh: supposed to 
be imitative; it may be so, remotely, like the 
equiv. hinny2, whinny.] 1. To utter the cry of 
@ horse; whinny. 
When they (the Indians) heard the Horses ney, they had 
thought the horses could speake. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 7814. 


There the Laird d leave our steeds, 
For fear that they should stamp and nie, 
Kinmont Willie (Child’s Ballads, VI. 68). 


Meanwhile the restless horses neighed aloud, 
Breathing out ae and pawing where they stood. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., fi. 


2+. To scoff; sneer. 


Yes, yes, tis he, I will assure you, uncle; 
The very he; the he your om play’d withal 
(I thank you for ’t); neigh’d at his nakedness, 
And made his cold and poverty your pastime. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, fv. 1. 
[< neigh!, v.] The cry of a 
horse; a whinnying. 
Steed threatens st in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night's dull ear. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 10. 


The clash of steel, the neighs of barbed steeds. 
Ford, Lady's Trial, fi. 1. 


An obsolete form of nigh. 


neighbour, neighebour, netghebor, neghebor, neghe- 
bur, neihebur, neyhhbour, neighburgh, etc., < AS. 
nedhgebur, néhgebur, néhhebur, néhebur, nedhbir 
(= OS. nabir = D. nabuur = MLG. nabir, na- 
buwer, LG. nabur, naber, nabber = OHG. nahgi- 
bur, nahgibure, MHG. ndachgebir, ndchgebire, 
G. nachbur, nachbaur, now nachbar ; of. Teel. 
nabui = Sw. Dan. nabo), a neighbor, lit. ‘a nigh- 
dweller,’ one who dwells near another, < nedh, 
nigh, + gebir, a dweller (< ge-, a collective pre- 
fix, + buan, dwell): see neigh2, nigh, and bower. ] 
I, n. 1. One who lives near another; one who 
forms part of a circumscribed community; a 

erson in relation to those who dwell near him, 
in the houses adjacent, or, by extension, in the 
same Village or town. 


And on a daye he hadde another Iewe, one of his neygh- 


bours, to dyner. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 166. 


Therfore men seyn an olde sawe, who hath a goode neigh- 
bour hath goode morowe. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ili. 484. 


When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing else to do, he 
. . - falls a tumbling over his papers to see if he can start 
a law-suit, and plague any of his neighbours. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 428. 
2. One who stands or sits near another; one in 
close proximity. 
Here one man’s hand lean’d on another's head, 
His nose being shadow'd by his netghbour’s ear. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1416. 


See in her cell sad Eloisa spread 
Propped on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, L 304. 
8. A person in relation to his fellow-men, re- 
garded as having social and moral duties to- 
ward them. 
He that did the office of a neighbour, he was neighbour. 
Latimer, 24 Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,. . . 
and thy neighbour as thyself. Luke x. 27. 
The gospel . . . makes every man my neighbour. 
Bp. Spratt, Sermons. 
That father held it for a rule 
It was a sin to call our hbour fool 
Pope, 1. to Satires, 1. 888. 
4. One who lives on friendly terms with an- 
other: often used as a familiar term of address: 
as, neighbor Jones. 
Well said, i’ faith, neighbour Verges. 
Shak., Much Ado, iit. 6. 89. 
At length the busy time begins. 
**Come, neig , we must wag.” 
Cowper, Yearly Distress. 


6+. An intimate; a confidant. 


The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsel. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., iv. 2. 48. 
Good neighbors. See good folk, under good. 

II.+ a. Neighboring; adjacent; situated or 
dwelling near or in neighborhood: as, the neigh- 
bor village; neighbor farmers. 

In our neighbour Countrey Ireland, where truelie learn- 
ing goeth very bare, yet are theyr Poets held in a deuoute 
reuerence. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 

I longd the neighbour towne to see. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., January. 
And thither Phylax files, 
Perching unseen upon a neighbour bough. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 36. 
[< neighbor, 
. trans. 1. To border on or be near to. 


Like some weak lords — neighboured by mighty kings. 
Sir P, Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 517). 


neighborhood 


Mean while the Danes of Leister and Northamptonshire, 
not likeing perhaps to be neighbour'd with Strong Tuwns, 
laid Seige to Torchester. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 


These [trees] grow at the South end of the Island, and 
on the leisurely ascending hils that neighbour the shore. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 10. 
2+. To make near or familiar. 
And sith so neighbour'd to his youth and haviour. 
Shak., Hamlet, if. 2. 12. 
II, intrans. To inhabit or occupy the same 
vicinity as neighbors; dwell near one another 
as members of the same community; be in the 
neighborhood; be neighborly or friendly. 
As a king's daughter, being in person sought 


Of divers princes, who do neigh near. 
Str J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xxx. 


Copies thereof exhibited to the churches of the juris- 
diction of Plimouth, such of them as are netg ing near 
untothem. NV. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. $22. 


neighborer, neighbourer (na‘bor-ér), n. One 


who neighbors, or stands in close proximity to 
another; a neighbor. 


A neighbourer of this Nymph's, as high in fortune's grace. 
nee a Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 265. 


neighboresst, neighbouresst (na’bor-es), n. [< 


neighbor + -ess.} Afemale neighbor. [Rare.] 


That ye maye lerne your doughters to mourne, and that 
euery one may teache her neyghbouresse to make lamenta- 
cion. Bible of 1551, Jer. ix. 20. 


neighborhood, neighbourhood (na’ bor-hud), ». 


[< neighbor + -hood. Cf. neighborred.] 1. The 
condition or quality of being neighbors; the 
state of dwelling or being situated nigh or near; 
proximity; nearness: as, neighborhood often pro- 
motes friendship. 

The Moon (who by priviledge of her neighbourhood pre- 


dominates more over us than any other celestial body 
Howell, Pref. to Cotgrave's French Dict. 


This day I hear that my pretty procer® wife, Mrs. Bever- 
ham, over the way there, her husband is lately dead of the 
plague at Bow, which I am sorry for, for fear of losing her 
neighbourhood. Pepys, Diary, II. 323. 
The German built his solitary hut where inclination 

prompted. Close neighborhood was not to his taste. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 9. 


2. Conduct as a neighbor. 


The Duke of Sogorbe and the Monkes of the vale of Para- 
dise did beare eache other ill wil, and did vse euill neigh- 
borhoode. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 126. 
3. The kindliness and mutual readiness to be 
friendly which arise out of the condition of be- 
ing neighbors; the reciprocity and mutual pele 

ness becoming to neighbors; neighborly feel- 
ings and acts. 

We... shall conserue the olde libertie of trafficke, and 
all other things which shall seeme to apperteine to netgh- 
bourhood betweene vs and your Maiesty. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 388. 

Let all the intervals or void spaces of time be employed 
in... works of nature, recreation, charity, friendliness, 
and neighbourhood. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, 1. 1. 


I pray therefore forget me not, and believe for me also, 
if there be such a piece of neighborhood among Christians. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 93. 
4. The place or locality lying next or nigh to 
some specified place; adjoining district; vicin- 
ity: as, he lived in my neighbor : frequent- 
ly used figuratively. 
The cause of his disgrace was his cutting off so man 
Greek villages in the netghbourhood of that city, by whic 


the lands were left uncultivated. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 242. 


I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death. 
Addison, Cato, iv. 1. 


Life slips from underneath us, like that arch 
Of airy workmanship whereon we stood, 
Earth stretched below, heaven in our neighborhood. 
Wordsworth, Desultory Stanzas. 
5. Those ving in the vicinity or adjoining 
locality; neighbors collectively: as, the fire 
alarmed the whole neighborhood. 
These are the men formed for society, and those little 
communities which we express by the word neighbourhoods. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 


Being apprized of our approach. the whole neighbourhood 
came out to meet their minister. Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 
6. A district or locality, especially when con- 
sidered with reference to its inhabitants or their 
interests: as, a fashionable neighborhood ; a ma- 
larious neighborhood. 

There is not a low neighbourhood in any part of the city 


which contains not two or three [coal-shed men) in every 
street. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 94. 


In the neighborhood of, nearly; about. (Newspaper 
use, U. 8.) 


The Catholic clergy of this city have purchas.d tn the 
neighborhood of forty acres of land . . . for a cemetery. 

Baltimore Sun, June 27, 1857. (Bartlett.) 

=§ Land 4, Neighborhood, Vicinity, Proximity. The 

lirst two differ from distant in being used concretely : 

as, the explosion was heard throughout the neighborhood 

or vicinity (but not prozimtty). Neighborhood is closer and 


neighborhood 


livelier than vicinity ; proximity is the closest nearness. 
Neighborhood not only Sta but persons; vicinity 
only the place; hence we say he lived in the ricinity of 
New York or the Hudson, but he lived in the neighborhood 
of Irving ; his house was in close proximity to the one that 
was on fire. adjacent, 


neighboring, neighbouring (na‘bor-ing), a. 
[< neighbor + -ing*.] Living or situated near; 
adjoining: as, neighboring races; neighboring 
countries. 

Whether the neighbouring water stands or runs, 
Lay twigs across and bridge it o’er with stones. 
Addison, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, iv. 
Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran. 
Goldsmith, Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 
neighborliness, neighbourliness (na ’ bor-li- 
nes), n. (< neighborly + -ness.] The state or 
quality of being neighborly in feelings or acts. 
neighborly, nelghbourly (na’bor-li), a. [< 
neighbor + -ly1.} 1. Becoming a neighbor; 
kind; considerate: as, a neighborly attention. 

Judge if this be neighbourly dealing. Arbuthnot, 
2. Cultivating familiar intercourse; interchang- 
ing Visits; social: as, the people of the place 
are very neighborly. 

It was a neighborly town, with poset enough to stir the 
social atmosphere. L. M. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 100. 
=8yn. Obliging, attentive, friendly. 

neighborly, neighbourly (na’bor-li), adv. [< 
neighborly, a.) In the manner of a neighbor; 
with social attention and kindliness. 

Some tolerable sentence ah La borrowed, or featly 

ev. 


picked out of some fresh f osia 7 f _ 
arvey, Pierce’s Supererogation. 


"Being neighbourly admitted, . . . by the courtesy of 
England, to hold possessions 
better than their own. 
Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 
neighborredt, 7. E. negeburredde, nehebore- 
den; < neighbor -red. Cf. neighborhood. ] 
Neighborhood. Old. Eng. Hom., i. 137. 
neighborshipt (na’bor-ship), n. [= D. nabuur- 
schap = MLG. nabiurschop, LG. naberschaft, ne- 
berschaft, neberschap = G. nachburschaft, noch- 
perschaft, nachbarschaft = Sw. naboskap = Dan. 


naboskab; as neighbor + -ship.] The state of 
being neighbors. 

neighbor-stainedt (na’bor-sténd), a. Stained 
with the blood of neighbors. 


Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-atained steeL 
Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 89. 
neighing (na’ing), ». [Verbal n. of neigh, v.] 
The ery of a horse; a whinnying. 
When the strong neighings of the wild white Horse 


Set eve ded parapet shuddering. 
ve” Fe TenhuEon. celot and Elaine. 


neil}, adv. [ME., < (?) OF. nil, < L. nil, nothing: 
see nil2,] Never. 
Whos kyngdome ever schalle laste and neil fyne. 
Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 184, f. 2. (Halliwell.) 


Neillia (né-il’i-&), ». [NL. (D. Don, 1802), 


named after Patrick Neill, secretary of the Cal- 
edonian Horticultural Society.] A genus of 
branching shrubs, of the order Rosacee and the 
tribe Spirwee, known by the copious albumen 
and by the carpels varying from one to five. 
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Fruiting Branch"of Ninebark (Netliia opulifolia). 
a, @ flower; 3, fruit; c, a leaf, showing the nervation. 


There are 4 or 5 spores of North America, Manchuria, and 
necuntains of India and Java. They bear alternate lobed 
leaves and clustered white flowers followed by pad ica 
pods. N. Sere) opulifolia, called ninebark m the 
numerous layers of its loose bark, {s common tn the inte- 
rior of the United States, and is sometimes planted. 


our province, a country 
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no injuste vexes (né in-jus’té vek’séz). ([L., 
vex not unjustly: ne, not; injuste, unjustly, < 
injustus, unjust (see injust); vexres, 2d pers. sing. 
pres. subj. of verare, vex: see vex.] In old 
Eng. law, @ writ issued in pursuance of the 
provisions of Magna Charta, forbidding a lord 
to vex unjustly a tenant by distraining for a 
greater rent or more services than the latter 
was legally bound for. 

neir, x. See neer2, 

neirhand, adv. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of near-hand. 

neist (nést), adv., prep., and a. A dialectal 
form of next. 

neither (né’PHér or ni’FHér), a. and pron. [< 
ME. neither, neyther, nethir, also nather, nawther, 
nowther, nouther, nother, < AS. nather, nathor, 
nother, nauther, nauther, naither, contr. of na- 
hwather (= OF ries. nahweder, nauder, nouder, 
ner), adj., pron., and conj., neither, < ne, not, 
+ ahwether, dwther, etc., either: see either. 
The form neither conforms in spelling and pron. 
to either; it would reg. be only nother (n0’- 
?Hér), there being no AS. form of égther(whence 
E. either) with the negative. The variation in 
the pronunciation of neither depends on that 
of either. See either.] J. a. Not either. See 
either. 

Love made them not: with acture they may be, 


Where neither party is nor true nor kind. 
Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 186. 


II. pron. Not one or the other. See either, 
pron. 
Ac hor nother, as me may ise in pur righte nas. 
Rob. af Gloucester, 1. 174. 
Which of them shall I take? 


Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoyed 
If both remain alive. Shak., Lear, v. 1. 58 


In this Division of Advices, when they could not do both, 
they did neither. Baker, Chronicles, p. 159. 
Both thy brethren are in Arthur's hall, 
Albeit nei loved with that full love 
I feel for thee, Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
Neither nothert, neither the one nor the other. 
For as for me is lever non ne lother, 
I am withholden yet with neyther nother. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L. 192. 
neither (né’PTHér or ni’ PHér), conj. [< ME. 
neither, neyther, ete., nawther, nowther, nouther, 
nother, ete., contr. also nor, which now prevails 
as the second form in the correlation neither 
. nor; < neither, a. and pron., being the 
same as either with the negative prefixed: see 
neither, a. and pron.) 1. Not either; not in 
either case: a disjunctive conjunction (the 
negative of either), preceding one of a series of 
two or more alternative clauses, and correla- 
tive with nor (or, formerly, neither or ne) before 
the following clause or clauses. 
Ni with engyne ne with lore. 
dies Chaucer, Troilus, fi. 565. 
Whosoever speaketh nst the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, netther in the world 
to come. Mat, xii. 82. 
And feast your eyes and ears 
Netther with dogs nor bears. 
B. Jonson, Masque of Owls. 
Abul Hassan spared netther age, nor rank, nor sex. 
Irving, Granada, p. 61. 
2. Not in any case; in no case; not at all: 
used adverbially for emphasis at the end of the 
last clause, when this already contains a nega- 
tive. This usage is no longer sanctioned by good au- 
thorities, either being now employed. See either, conj., 2. 
If the men be both nought, then prayers be both like. 
For neither hath the one lyst to pray, nor thother neither. 
Stir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 44. 
I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown; yet ‘twas nol a 
crown neither, 'twas one of these coronets. 
hak., J. C., 1. 2, 288. 
I never was thought to want manners, nor modesty 
ther. Fielding. 
3. And not; nor yet. 
The judgments of God are for ever unchangeable; net- 
ther is he wearied by the long process of time. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. vil. 
Ye shall not eat of it, netther shall ye touch it. 
Gen. fiL 8. 
Neither here nor there. See here}.— Neither off nor 
on. See on. : 
neive! (név), n. A variant of neaf. 
neive2},. See neife. 
neivie-nick-nack (né’vi-nik’nak), n. [A loose 
alliterative formula; < neive, neaf, fist, + nick- 
nack.] A game played by or with children in 
Seotland and the north of Ireland. A coin, but- 
ton, nut, or other small object is concealed in the fist. 
Both fists tightly closed are whirled round each other, 
while the rime he below is repeated. The object is for- 
hee “ie the child who guesses in which fist it is held. 
[ ] 


nemathecium 


Neivie, neivie, nick- 

Which hand will you ? 

Tak’ the right, tak’ the wrang, 

I'll beguile you if I can. Scotch rvme. 
nekket,7. A Middle English form of neck. 
Nélaton’s line, probe. e line2, probe. 
nelavan,”. Same as negro lethargy (which see, 

under ear). 
nellent, v. See nilll. 

Nelumbium (né-lum’bi-um), ». [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1789), < Nelumbo.] 1. Same as Ne- 
lumbo.—2,. [l. c.] Inu decorative art, the lotus- 
flower represented conventionally, especially 
when supporting the figure of a divine person- 
age. See lotus. 

Nelumbo (né-lum’bd), n. [NL. (He 
1689), < nelumbo, its name in Ceylon.] 1. A 

enus of water-lilies, forming the tribe Nelum- 
onee in the order Nympheeacee, known by the 
broadly obconical receptacle. There are two spe- 
cies, plant with creeping rootstocks in shallow water, the 


large bluish-green centrally peltate leaves on thick stalks, 
commonly projecting from the water, the solitary ower 


Water-chinkapin (Velsembo /sstea). 
@, the fruiting receptacle; 4, a stamen; ¢, a fruit. 


very large. N. spectosa, the nelumbo of tropical and sub- 
tropical Asia and Australia, the Pythagorean orsacred 

of the ancients, has the flowers deep rose-colored with 
white and blue cultivated varieties. (See lotus, 1, and ar- 
rowroot.) N. lutea, the American nelumbo, water-chin- 
kapin, or wankapin, with leaves of circular outline some- 
times 2 feet in eter, the flowers 5 to 10 inches broad 
with papery yellowish petals, abounds in the waters of the 
interior and southern United States. See water-chinkapin. 


2. (lt. ¢.] A plant of this genus. 

Nemachilus (nem-a-ki‘lus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vijia, & thread (< veiv, spin: see needle), + xeiAoc, 
a lip.) A genus of cobitid fishes or loaches 
having barbels on the lips and no suborbital 
spine, as the common European UN. barbatulus. 

e cut under loach. 

Nemean, a. See Nemean. 

Nemaliesx (nem-a-li’é-é), ». pl. [NL., < Nema- 
lion + -ew.] <A suborder of florideous alge, 
typified by the genus Nemalion. 

Nemalion (né-ma’li-on), ». [NL. (Duby, 1830), 
so called from the cylindrical solid fronds; 
irreg. < Gr. vjza, a thread.) A small genus of 
marine alge, typical of the suborder Nemalice, 
with repeatedly dichotomous gelatinous fronds. 


N. multifidum is the most common and widely diffused 
species; it has brownish-purple lubricous fronds, from 2 


to 8 inches long. 

nemalite (nem’a-lit), n. [< Gr. »jua, a thread, 
+ Aifoc, a stone.] The fibrous variety of bru- 
cite, or native hydrate of magnesium. It occurs 
in slender fibers, which are elastic, sometimes curved 
and easily separated; the color is white with a shade of 


yellow, the luster highly silky. 
[< nemathecium.] 


nemathece (nem’a-thés), 7. 

Same as nemathecium. 

nemathecial (nem-a-thé’gial), a. [< nemathe- 
cium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the nemathe- 
cium: as, the nemathecial filaments. 

nemathecium (nem-a-thé’si-um), 7.; pl. nema- 
thecia (-#). ([« Gr. vaya, a thread, + Onxiov, dim. 
of 64xn, & case or receptacle: see theca.] A 
wart-like elevation developed on the surface of 
the thallus of some of the higher alge (Flo- 
ridee), and ordinarily containing clusters of 
tetraspores mixed with barren hyphs or pa- 
raphyses: but in some forms the antheridia 
and cystocarps are also produced in similar 
protuberances, 
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nemathelmimth (nem-a-theY’ minth), a. and”. nematode (nem’a-téd), a. and n. [< Gr. vnya- 
I. a. Of or pe ing to the Nemathelminthes. tdénc, thread-like: see nematoid.] Same as 
Also nemathelminthic. nematoid. 
II. n. A member of the Nemathelminthes. Nematodea (nem-a-té’dé-i),n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 


Nemathelmintha (nem‘a-thel-min’ thi), n. pi. 
NL.] Same as Nemathelminthes. 


uae thread-like: see nematoid.] Same as 
ematoidea. 


emathelminthes (nem’a-thel-min’théz), ». Nematodontes (nem’a-td-don’té-6), n. pi 
S 


pl. (NL.,< Gr. vijua (vnyar-), thread, + éApeve 
(é2un0-), worm.] A class of Vermes, including 
nematoid worms and certain related forms; the 
roundworms or threadworms. They are round or 


cylindric worms, sometimes extremely slender and filiform 
or thread-like, foal less than an inch to several feet in 


length, found everywhere, and mostl itic (endopar- 
asitic). Th that are never parkalise are generally of 


ose 
very minute size. Some are parasitic in the larval state, 


and free when adult; in others this is reversed. The bod 
is not truly segmental, though the cuticle may be ringed. 
The class is chiefly made up of the Nematoidea: itincludes, 
however, the Acanthocephala (Echinorhynchide), and for- 
merly the Chatognatha (Sagitta) were added. The term 
is sometimes used synonymously with Nematoidea. See 
cate under : canthocephala, and Sagitta. 
nemathelminthic (nem/’a-thel-min’thik), a. 
[< nemathelminth + -ic.] Same as nemathel- 
minth. 
Nematistiids (nem‘a-tis-ti’i-dé),. pl. [NL., 
<« Nematistius + -ide.] <A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, represented by the genus Nema- 
tistius. The body is oblong, covered with scales, and 
having a continuous lateral line; the head is compressed, 
and the mouth obliquely cleft; the eyes are lateral and the 
opercular bones unarmed ; there are 2 dorsal fins, the first 
with 8 spines, most of which are elongate and filamentous ; 
the anal is moderately long, with 3 spines; the ventrals 
have a spine with 5 rays, the innermost of which is com- 
ed of many parallel branches ; and the caudal is furcate. 


ematistius (nem-a-tis’ti-us), . [NL., prop. 
* Nemathistius, < Gr. v7 (omar), thread, + i- 
toc, web: see histoid| he typical genus of 
Nematistiide, so called from the thread 
tension of the spines of the first do 
There is only one species, N. pectoralis. 
nematoblast (nem’a-to-biast), nm. ([¢< Gr. vijua 
(vnuat-), a thread, + BAaordc, & germ.] Same as 
. spermatoblast. Sertoli. 

nematocalycine (nem’a-t6-kal’i-sin), a. [< 
nematocalyz (-calyc-) + -inel.] Pertaining to 
or having the character of a nematocalyx. 
nematocalyx (nem’a-t6-ka’liks), n.; pl. nema- 
tocalyxes, nematocalyces (-k&’ lik-sez, -kal’i-s6z). 
(NL.,< Gr. vjpa (vypar-), thread, + xaavé, calyx: 
see calyx.) A calyx of some hydrozoans, as 
Plumulariida, containing nematocysts. 
Nematocera (nem-a-tos’e-ri), n. pl. [NL., 
mater of nematocerus: see nematocerous.| A 
suborder or section of Diptera, containing the 
numerous insects known as gnats, midges, mos- 
uitos, crane-flies, gall-flies, etc.: soca ed from 
the long thready antenns. These organs are usu- 
ally many-jointed, with from 6 to 16 joints, most of which 


are alike and often plumose or setose ; and the 
palpi are often long, 4- or 5-jointed. See Nemocera. 


nematocerous (nem-a-tos’e-rus), a. { NL. 
nematocerus, < Gr. via (vnuat-), thread, + «épac, 
horn: see ceras.] Having long or thready an- 
tenn, as a dipterous insect; of or pertaining 
to the Nematocera; nemocerous. 

nema (nem’a-to-sist), n. ([< Gr. vjua (v7- 
pat-), a thread, + «toric, bladder, bag: see cyst.] 
A thread-cell or lasso-cell; a cnidocell or eni- 
da; one of the organs of offense and defense 
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Tentacle and Nematocysts of A thorydbia. 

t, tentacle, with 4, specunele: 8, involucrum of C, the sacculus, 
with D, its filaments; 2, ectoderm; ¢, endoderm ; /,/,/, nematocysts ; 
2, two separate ry scence Ae enlarged the lower one a, with its fila- 
ment ¢, projected from sheath 6. 


peculiar to cclenterates, as jellyfishes, by 
means of which they sting. See cuts under 
cnida, Actinozoa, and Willsta. 

nematocystic (nem’a-t6-sis’tik), a. [< nemato- 
cyst + +c.) Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of a nematocyst; cnidarian. 

Nematoda (nem-a-to’da), n. pl. [NL., irreg. for 
Nematodea, Nematoidea : see nematoid.) Same 
as Nematoidea. 


Nematogena (nem-a-toj’e-ni), n. pl. 


nematogenic (nem ’a-t6-jJen’ik), a. 


nematoid (nem’a-toid), a. and n. 
édne 


Nematoidea (uem-a-toi’dé-i), n. pl. 


L., < Gr. vaya (vyyat-), a thread, + o¢ 
(odovr-), = E. tooth, + -ee.] <A division of 
mosses in which the teeth of the peristome are 
not provided with transverse septa: opposed 


to the Arthrodontee, in which the teeth are 
transversely septate. 
nematogen (nem’a-td-jen), n. [< NL. nemato- 


oo see nematogenous.] The vermiform em- 
ryo of a nematoid worm; one of the phases 
or stages of nematoid embryos: opposed to 
rhombogen. See cut under Dicyema. INL 
) 


neut. pl. of nematogenus: see nematogenous.] 
Those nematogenous Dicyemida which give rise 
to vermiform embryos, as distinguished from 
Rhombigena, which produce infusoriform em- 
bryos. See cut under Dicyema. 

Same as 


nematogenous. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 259. 


nematogenous (nem-a-toj’e-nus), a. [< NL. 


nematogenus, < Gr. vijua (vnyar-), thread, + -yevic, 
producing: see -gen.] oducing vermiform 
embryos, as a nematoid worm; having the char- 
acters of a nematogen. 
Thus the nematogenous Dicyema gives rise by a gamo- 
genetic process to new Dicyemas. 
Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 560. 


Nematoglossata (nem/a-t6-glo-sa’ti), n. pl. 


.] Same as’ Nemoglossata. 


[ 
nematognath (nem’s-tog-nath), a. and n. 


< 
NL. *nematognathus, < Gr. vijua (vqpyart-), thread 
+ yvdboc, jaw.) I. a. Having barbels on the 
jaws, as a catfish; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Nematognathi. 
II, x. A member of the Nematognathi; any 
catfish. 


Nematognathi (nem-a-tog’na-thi), n. pl. [NL., 


pl. of *nematognathus: see nematognath.) An 
order of teleost fishes in which the supramax- 
illary bones are lateral and short or rudimen- 
tary, and covered with skin which forms bar- 
bels at each corner of the mouth, whence the 


name; the nematognaths or catfishes. The in- 
termaxillaries are closely apposed to the ethmoid and fm- 
movably fixed; there is no subopercular ; the four ante- 
rior vertebres are coalesced into a single piece; and ele- 
ments are detached to form bones which connect the air- 
bladder with the organ of hearing. Nematognaths have 
no true scales ; they are either naked or have appendages 
developed as plates on all or a part of the body. About 
800 species are known; they are specially numerous in 
tropical waters, both fresh and salt. By some authors all 
have been referred to one ao Siu @; by others from 
8 to 12 families are admitted. They are most closely related 
to plectospondylous fishes, as the characinids and cypri- 
noids. The two most prominent families are Sluridae 

roper and Loricartidew. See cuts under Sluride and 

ria. 


nematognathous (nem-a-tog’na-thus), a. [< 


me as nematognath. 
, [< Gr. *v7- 
paroedge, contr. vyuarodnc, thread-like, thready, 
fibrous, filamentous, < va (yjpar-), thread, + 
eldoc, form.] I, a. Thread-like, as a worm. (a) In 
zoél., nemathelminth; of or pertaining to the Nematot- 
dea. (b) In mycol., thread-like or filamentous: applied to 
the hyphse or mycelium. 

Il, ». A _ threadworm, hairworm, round- 
WOrm, Or pinworm. 

Also nematode, nematoidean. 


NL. *nematognathus. } 


di [NL.: see 
Nematoda.| An order of Nemathelminthes, or 
class of Vermes, having a mouth and an alimen- 
tary canal and separate sexes, and being usual- 
ly parasitic; the nematoid worms; the round- 


worms and threadworms. Thename was introduced 
by Rudolphi for worms previously known under the name 
of Ascarides, a term afterward used in a much restricted 
sense. Most of these worms are endoparasitic at one or 
another stage of their life or during the whole of it; those 
which are not are mostly of minute size. There are several 
distinct families, and most of them have popular names. 
Thus, the Ascaride contain the roundworms and pinworms 
of the human rectum. The Strongylide or strongles are 
parasites of various parts of the body, like the Trichinida 
or measles of pork. The Filaritde@ are the guinea-worms. 
The Gordtide are the horsehair-worms, found In ponds 
and brooks and in the bodies of insects. A llulida 
are the little creatures known as vinegar-eels. Some 
nematoids are marine. In Cuvier’s system, in which the 
Nematoidea are the first order of Entozoa, they included 
the lernsean crustaceans. In a late arrangement they are 
made the fourth phylum or main division of ceelomatous 
rome and divided into three classes, called Eunema- 
toidea, Chaettosomaria (with genera Chatosoma and Rhab- 
dogaster), and Chetognatha (Sagitta and S a). Also 
Nematoda, Nematodea, Nemat Nematoda. See cut in 
next column, and cuts under Ozyuris, Filaria, and Gordtus. 


Nematoneurat (nem/’a-t6-nii’rii), ”. pl. 


nematophore (nem’a-to-for), n. 


nematophorous (nem-a-tof 


Nematophycus (nem‘s-t6-fi’ kus), n. 


I, male; II, female; IH, female genital organs; IV, seminal corpus- 
cles. 4,anus; J, unicellular cutancous glands at anal end; F, fatty- 
looking gland; G, sexual aperture; 5S, seminal corpuscles; 7, testis; 
a, esop fre a’, chitinized oral capsule; ¢c, gastric, and @, rectal 
parts of alimentary canal; g, g’, anterior and posterior thickenings 
with their commissures; Ov, ovarium; », dilatation of uterus, serving 
as a receptaculum seminis. 


nematoidean (nem-a-toi’dé-an), a. and n. [< 


rematoidea + -an.] Same as nematoid. a 

: ” 
< Gr. vjua (vquat-), a thread, + vedpov, a ee 
nerve: see nerve.] A division of animals pro- 
posed by Owen for the higher Radiata of Cuvier, 
in which a nervous system is apparent. The 
group included the echinoderms, rotifers, poly- 
zoans, and colelminths. 


nematoneurous (nem‘a-t6-nii’rus), a. Of or 
ertaining to the Nematoneura. 

Nematophora (nem-a-tof’6-ri), nm. pl. [NL., < 

Gr. rjua (vypat-), thread, + -dépoc, < géperv = E. 


bearl,.] A prime division of Celentera, con- 
taining all those which have thread-cells or 
stinging-hairs; the Sp Yantehear nematoph- 
orous colenterates, or Cridarie: distinguished 
from Porifera or Bpor 8. The name isa synonym of 
Ceelentera in the usual and current sense of that term, as 
covering the Anthozoa, Hydrogoa, and hora. Insome 
arrangements, as that of E. R. Lankester, Nematophora are 
a prime division or phylum of animals, with four classes: 
1) Hydromedusar, (2) Scaphomedusee, (3) Actinozoa, and (4) 
Dienoohore: so called Cnidaria, Epithelaria. 


nematophoran (nem-a-tof’d-ran), a.and n. JI, 


a, Same as nematophorous, 2. 
II, ». A member of the Nematophora; a eni- 
darian or celenterate having thread-cells or 


stinging-organs. 
[< Gr. vijua 


vynat-), @ thread, + -ddpoc, < dépery = E. bear!.] 
cup-shaped csecal appendage of the ccenosare 
of the a ary of plumularians, sertularians, 
and other hydromedusans, containing numer- 
ous thread-cells or nematocysts at itsextremity. 
6-rus),a. [Asnema- 
tophore + -ous.|] 1. Of or pertaining to a nema- 
tophore.—2. Pertaining to the Nematophora, or 
having their characters; cnidarian. Also nema- 
tophoran. 


Nematophycez (nem/a-t6-fi’s6-6), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. vijua (vnar-), a thread, + gvxoc, a seaweed, 
+ -ca@. order of multicellular chlorophyl- 


laceous alge, consisting of a single branched or 
unbranched filament of cells, propagating by 


means of cGspores or zodgonidia. It contains, ac- 
cording to Rabenhorst, the families Ulracee, Spharrojleece 
Confervacees, Edogontaceee, Ulothricheae, Crovlepidiee, and 
Cheetophoree. Later algologists have made different dis- 
position of several of these families, placing them in the 
Zobeporem®. 

[NL., < 


Gr. vipa (vyuar-), thread, + ¢vxoc, 2 seaweed. ] 
The name given by Carruthers to a plant first 
found in the Devonian of Gaspé in Canada, 
by Dawson, and named by him Prototazites 
and considered to belong to the Conifera, al- 
though differing in certain important respects. 
The same plant, to which Dawson later gave the name of 
Nematophyton, was examined by Carruthers and placed 
pean et Alye, he considering it an anomalous alga and 
one which {ft was not possible to correlate with certainty 
with any known alga. Later (in 1875) the same plant was 
discovered by Hicks much lower in the geological series, 
namely, in the Denbighshire grits (a rock occupying a 
rather uncertain position, but probably near the limit be- 
tween Up and Lower Silurian). The specimens from 
this position have been identified with the Nematophycus 
of Carruthers (the Prototarites of Dawson) by Etheridge, 
who considers it as unquestionably forming a portion of 
a colossal seaweed, whose habits resemble those of the 
North Pacific species of the genus Nereocystis and the ar- 
borescent Lessonic. 


Nematophyton (nem-a-tof’i-ton), n. See Ne- 


matophycus. 


Nematopoda (nem-a-top’6-dit), ae hy pe ‘ 
=F. JOOt. 


Gr. vijua(yquar-), thread, + rove (7 
De Blainville’s name (1825) of the cirripeds, as 
the first class of his Malentozoaria, contrasted 


Nematopoda 
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nenia 


with a second class Polyplariphora, containing different limits have been given. (a) The genus sects, including those bees which have a long 


the chitons: so called from the thready legs of 


barnacles or acorn-shells. The Nematopeda were MOMErtian (ué-mér’ti-an), a. and n. [¢ Nemer- nemoglossa 


divided into two families, Lepadtcea and Lalunidea. See 
cuts under tie and Balanta. 

Nematoscolices (nem ’a-to-skol’i-séz), n. pl. 
(NL., prop. * Nematoscoleces, ¢ Gr. vijua (vquat-), 
thread, + oxo/ns, a worm: see scoler.] A su- 
perordinal division, proposed by Huxley for the 
Nematoidea and their allies, which are as re- 
markable for the general absence of cilia as are 
the Trichoscolices for their presence, and which 
are further distinguished by the nature of their 
ecdysis and by the disposition of their nervous, 
muscular, and water-vascular systems. 

nematoscolicine (nem’a-t6-skol’i-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the Nematoscolices, or having their 
characters. 

nematozodid (nem’a-t6-2z6’oid), n. [¢ Gr. 
vijua (vnjuat-), thread, + E. zodid.] A stinging- 
tentacle or -filament of a siphonophore regard- 


ed a8 a zodid. 
Nematura (nem-s-ti’ri), . [NL., < Gr. via 


(vyuar-), thread, + oipd, tail.] In zodl., a name 
of various genera. (a) In ornith.: (1) A genus of 
sand-grouse : a synonym of Syrrhaptes. Fischer, 1812. (2) 
A genus of Asiatic warblers, containing such as N. cyva- 
nura, N. rwjilata, etc. In this sense originally Nemura. 
Hodgson, 1844. (0) In conch., a genus of rissvid gastro- 
pods, subsequently named Stenothyra. Benson, 1>36.  (c) 

n entom., a genus of pseudoneuropterous insects of the 
family Perlida. The body is depressed, and the abdomen 
ends in two long filaments; the labial palpi are short and 
st a eee and the second tarsal joint is very short. 
The larve are aquatic. The genus is a large onc, and the 
speciesare wide-spread. They are known as willvuw-jflies. 
Originally written Nemoura. Latreille, 1796. See cut un- 
der Perla. 


nem. con, An abbreviation of nemine contra- 
dicente. 


Nemee (né’mé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Fries), ¢ Gr. 
viua, a thread, + -ea.] Cryptogams: socalled 
by Fries in allusion to the supposed fact that 
they germinate by means of a protruded thread, 
without indications of cotyledons, a character 
which does not hold good in all. See Crypto- 

amia. 
emean (né’mé-an or né-mé’an), a. [< L. Ne- 
méus or Neméus, also Nemeceus, incorrectly Ne- 
meus, < Gr. Néueoc, Néuecoc (neut. pl. Néweca, the 
Nemean games), also Nepratoc, Neecaioc, per- 
taining to Nemea, ¢ Nevéa (> L. Neméa), a valle 
in Argolis in Greece, appar. ‘ pasture-land,’ < vé- 
foc, a wooded pasture, ¢ véuecv, pasture.] Of or 
pertaining to Nemea, a valley and city situated 
in the northern part of Argolis, Greece, held 
by Argos during almost the whole of the histori- 
cal age of ancient Greece. In the valley was the 
wood in which, according to tradition, Hercules slew the 
Nemean lion, which feat is counted one of his twelve labors. 
My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 
Shak., Hamlet, £ 4. 83. 

Nemean games, one of the four great national festivals 

of the ancient Greeks (the others being the Olympian, Pyth- 
fan, and Isthmian games). These games were celebrated 
at Nemea in the second and fourth years of each Olympiad, 
near the temple of the Nemean Zeus, some (Doric) columns 
of which are still standing. According to the mythological 
story, the games were instituted in memory of the death of 
the young hero Archemoros or Opheltes by the bite of a 
serpent as the expedition of ‘‘ the Seven against Thebes” 
was passing through the place. The victors garland at 
the Nemean games was made of parsley. 

nemelt, a. An obsolete form of nimble. 

Nemertea (né-mér’té-i), n. pl. [NL., < Ne- 
mertes, q.v.] <A class of Vermes having a long 
straight alimentary canal, an anus, a protrusile 
proboscis, and usually distinct sexes; the ne- 
mertean or nemertine worms. They were formerly 
classed with the platyhelminths, and known as the rhyn- 
chocceelvus turbellarians; but they are more nearly related 
to annelids. They have well-developed muscular, blood- 
vascular, and nervous systems. Most of the species are 
dicecious, and sume are viviparous. There are commonly 
ciliated pitson the head. The object known as a pilidium 
is the free-swimming larva of a nemertean. These worms 
vary greatly in general outward aspect, in size, and in 
habits. Some are minute, others very long. (See Ltnei- 
de.) They live for the most part in the sea, but some live 
in the mud or on land, and some are parasitic. The Ne- 
mertea are often divided into two orders, called Anopla and 
Enopla according as the proboscis is armed with stylets or 
unarmed. Of the latter order isthe family Nemertid@ (or 
Amphiporide); the Lineide and Cephalothricide are an- 
oplean, Another division is into Hojdonemertea, Schizo- 
nemertea, and Pale@onemertea. See Rhynchocwla, and cuts 
under pilidium and proctucha. Also written Nemertoidea. 

nemertean (né-mér’té-an), a. and n. [« Ne- 
mertea + -an.] Ia. Pertaining to the Nemer- 
tea, or having their characters. 

IT. n. A worm of the class Nemertea, 

Nomertes (né-mér’téz), xn. (NL., <¢ Gr. Nauéprye, 
the name of a Nereid, ¢ gies aa unerring, in- 
fallible, < +7- priv. (see ne) + auaprdavey, miss, 
err.) A genus of nemertean worms, to which 


also called Borlasia. (b) The genus also called Lineus. 


tea + -ian.] Same as nemertean. 
nemertidan (né-mér’ti-dan), a. andn. [< Ne- 

mertea + -id2 + -an.) Same as nemertean. 
nemertine (né-mér’tin),a.andn. ([« Nemertes 

+ -inel.) Same as nemertean. | 
nemertoid (né-meér’toid), a. and n. [< Nemer- 

tes + -oid.] J, a. Resembling a nemertean; 

pertaining to the Nemertea, or having their char- 

acters; nemertean; nemertine. 

II, x. A nemertean. 

Nemesic (né-mes’ik), a. [« Nemesis + -ic.] 
Having or exhibiting the character of Nemesis; 
futal, in the sense of necessary; retributive; 
avenging. 

Nemesis (nem’e-sis), n. [<« L. Nemesis, <¢ Gr. 
Néveorc, a goddess of justice and divine retri- 
bution, ¢ véuev, deal out, distribute, dispense: 
see nome4t, nome5, ete.) 1. In Gr. myth., a god- 
dess personifying allotment, or the divine dis- 
tribution to every man of his precise share of 
fortune, good and bad. It was her especial function 
to see that the proper proportion of individual prosperity 
was preserved, and that any one who became too prosper- 
ous or was too much uplifted by his prosperity shoul be 
reduced or punished ; she thus came to be regarded as the 
goddess of divine retribution. Sometimes Nemesis was 
represented as winged and with the wheel of fortune, or 


borne in a chariot drawn by griffins, and confounded with 
Adrasteia, the goddess of the inevitable. 


Hence —2. Retributive justice. 
Is Talbot slain, the Frenchmen’s only scourge, 
Your kingdum’s terror and black Nemests? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., fv. 7. 78. 
Against him invokes the terrible Nemesis of wit and 
satire. Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., v. 


38. (NL.] In zool., a genus of crustaceans. 
Roux, 1827.—4. The 128th planetoid, discov- 
ered by Watson in 1872. 
Nemestrinide (nem-es-trin’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
« Nemestrinus + -ide.] <A family of dipterous 
insects founded by Macquart in 1834 upon the 
genus Nemestrinus. They are distinguished by the very 
numerous cross-veins of the wings, which thus reper 
almost reticulate. They are medium-sized flies, slightly 
hairy, of dark-brown or black color with lighter bands or 
spots, and most of them have a very long proboscis. It isa 
sinall family of about 100 known species, of which scarcely 
a dozen inhabit Europe and North America. 
Nemestrinus (nem-es-tri’nus), n. [NL.] A 
enus of dipterous insects founded by Latreille 
in 1802, formerly placed in Tabanide, now made 
typical of Nemestrinide. 
Nemichthyide (nem-ik-thi/i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Nemichthys + -idw.] A family of deep-sea 
apodal or murenoid fishes, typified by the genus 
Nemichthys. The body is much elongated, and scale- 
less; the head is Jong with greatly prolonged jaws, like 
beaks, armed with teeth of various kinds; the branchial 
apertures are lateral; the anus is nearthe breast; and the 
tail is thread-like. The family is composed of 8 or 9 spe- 
cies, represented by 4 genera, All inhabit the deep sea, 
and with one exception are extremely rare. Some are 
known as snipe-fishes. : Sed 
nemichthyoid (né-mik’thi-oid), a. and n. [« 
Nemichthys + -oid.] I. a. Of or having the 
characteristics of the Nemichthyida. 
II. ». A fish of the family Nemichthyide. 


nemorhedine (nem-6-ré’din), a. 


filiform tongue. Also Nematoglossata. 
(nem-6-glos’at), a. [< Gr. vijua, 
a thread, + yAacoa, tongue.) Having a thready 
or filamentous tongue, as a bee. 
Nemopanthes (nem-6-pan’théz), n. [NL. (Rafi- 
nesque, 1819), so called iu allusion to the 
thread-like flower-stalk or ‘‘foot-stalk” ; irreg.< 
Gr. vjya,a thread, + zoic, = E. foot, + arGoc, flow- 
er.] A genus of shrubs of the dicotyledonous 
order Jlicinea, known by its one-flowered pedi- 
cels; the mountain holly. The single species is com- 
mon in damp shade in the northern United States and Can- 
ada. It bears small greenish flowers with distinct linear 
petals, oblong alternate leaves, and red berry-like drupes. 
Nemophila (né-mof’i-li), n. [NL. (Nuttall), 
fem. of *nemophilus : see nemophilous.] A genus 
of ornamental plants of the gamopetalous order 
Hydrophyllacee and the tribe Hydrophyllee, 
known by the included stamens and the calyx 
with appendages; the grove-love. There are7 or 
8 species, natives of North America, chiefly of California ; 
they are tender hairy annuals with dissected leaves and 
blue, white, or spotted bell-shaped flowers. They form 
beautiful garden-plants, sometimes called Californian blue- 
bell. Among the species is N. insignia, with a pure-blue 
corolla an inch broad. 
nemophilous (né-mof’i-lus), a. [NL. *nemo- 
hilus, < Gr. vévoc, a wooded pasture, + 9i/oc, 
oving.] Fond of woods and groves; inhabit- 


ing woodland, as a bird or an insect. 
[NL. (R. eae 


Nemorea (nem-6-ré’s), n. 
1830), prob. < L. nemus (nemor-), & grove. | 
genus of para- 
sitic tachina- 
flies of medi- 
um or large 
81ze, quite 
bristly and 
blackish or 
gray, some- 
times with the 
tip of the abdo- 
men reddish- 
yellow. Their 
flight is remark- 
ably swift. WN. 
leucanite is an important insect, being the commonest 
parasite of the destructive army-wo nia unipune- 
ta, and often so abundant that scarcely one of these worms 
can be found unparasitized. 


nemoral (nem’6-ral), a. [= OF. nemoral, F. 
némoral = Sp. nemoral, ¢ L. nemoralis, woody, 
sylvan, < nemus (nemor-), & wood, grove, prop. 
a wooded pasture, < Gr. vévoc, a pasture, a 
wooded pasture, <¢ véuerv, pasture: see nomet, 
nome.) Of or pertaining to a wood or grove. 

Nemorheedinsg (nem’6-ré-di’né), n. pl. [NI.., 
« Nemorhedus + -ine.] A group, conventionally 
regarded as a subfamily, of antelopes, composed 
of the genera Nemorhedus and Haplocerus (or 
Aploceros); the goat-antelopes. The former is Asi- 
atic. The common Indian goral, N. goral, and the cam- 
bing-utan of Sumatra, NV. sumatrensis, are representative 
species. The Rocky Mountain goat, Haplocerus montana, 


is the corresponding American animal. Also Nemuorhe- 
ding. See cuts under goral and Hajdocerus. 


Army-worm Tachina-fly (Nemoraa lenca- 
mia). (Line shows natural size. } 


Of or per- 


taining to the Nemorhaedina. 


Nemichthys (né-mik’this),». [NL.,<Gr. viva, Nemorhedus (nem-6-ré’dus),n. [NL., ¢ L. ne- 


thread, + cyic, fish.] A pou of apodal fishes 
having a thread-like tail, typical of the fam- 
ily Nemichthyide. N. scolopaceus is a deep-sea 
form known as snipe-fish. Richardson, 1848. 

nemine contradicente (nem’i-né kon’ tra-di- 
sen’té). ([L.: nemine, abl. of nemo, nobody; 


mus (nemor-), a grove, + hedus,akid.] A genus 
of Asiatic goat-antelopes, typical of the sub- 
family Nemorhedine; the gorals. The commen 
species is N. goral of the Himalayas. The cambing-utan, 
of Sumatra, N. sumatrensis, is placed in this genus or 
separated under Capricurnis. s0 Nemorhedus. See cut 
under goral. 


contradicente, ppr. abl. of contradicere, contra- nemoricole (né-mor’i-kél), a. [< L. nemus, a 


dict.] No one contradicting or dissenting; 
unanimously. Abbreviated nem. con. 
nemlyt, adv. An obsolete variant of namely. 
nemnet, v. ¢. See neven. 
Nemocera (né-mos’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. vjua, 
a thread, + xépac, horn.] In Latreille’s system, 
the first family of dipterous insects, represent- 


nemoricoline (nem-0-rik’6-lin), a. 


nemorose (nem’96-ros), a. 


grove, + colere, inhabit.) Inhabiting groves. 
[As nemor- 
teole + -inel.] Same as nemoricole. 

(< L. nemorosus, 
woody, abounding in woods, also bushy, < ze- 
mus, &® grove: see nemoral.} In bot., growing 


in groves or woodland. 


ed by the genera Tipula and Culex of Linnseus, or nemorous (nem’6-rus), a. [= OF. nemoreur = 


the crane-flies, midges, gnats, etc. It is equiva- 
lent to the modern suborder Nematocera. 

nemoceran (né-mos’@-ran), a. and n. 
Same as nemocerous. 

II. n. A dipterous insect of the suborder Ne- 

mocera. 

nemocerous (né-mos’e-rus), a. [<« NL. *nemoce- 
rus, < Gr. piyva,a thread, + xépac,a horn.) Per- 
taining to the Nemocera, or having their char- 
acters; having filamentous antenns; nema- 
tocerous. 

nemocyst (nem’6-sist), n. 
cyst. Cregenbaur, 

Nemoglossata (nem/’6-glo-sa’ti), n. pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. ppua, a thread, + yz000a, Attie yAarra, 
the tongue.] A tribe of hymenopterous in- 


I. a. 


Nemours blue. 
nempnet Sa eal v. t. 
nengeta, 7. [S. 


Fe. nemoroso, < L. nemorosus: see nemorose. ] 
oody; pertaining to a wood. 

Paradise itself was but a kind of nemorous temple, or 
sacred grove. Evelyn, 8ylva, iv. 
See blue. 

See neren. 

Amer.] A South American te- 
niopterine flycatcher, Tenioptera nenqgeta. It is 
of an ashy or cinereous black and white color, about 9 


inches long. and inhabits the pampas. See Tenioptera. 
Also called pepoaza. 


Same as nemato- nenia, nenia (né’/ni-i), v.; pl. nent, nenia (-€). 


[< L. nenia, nenia, a dirge, a song of lamenta- 
tion; according to Cicero (Leg. 2, 24), a Gr. 
word: but it is found only in LGr. via, which 
is appar. < L.] <A funeral song; an elegy. 


nente 


nentet, a. An obsolete form of ninth. 

nenteynt, a. and n. An obsolete form of nine- 
teen. 

nentyi, @. and n. An obsolete form of ninety. 

nenuphar (nen’i-far),». [< F.nénuphar, nénu- 
yar = Sp. neniifar, < Ar. ninifar, nilifar = 

urk. nélufer, < Pers. nilufar, nilupar, the water- 

lily. Cf. Nuphar.] The great white water-lily 
of Europe, Castalia speciosa (Nymphea alba); 
the yellow water-lily, Nymphawa (Nuphar) 
uted. 

neo-, [L. neo-, etc.,< Gr. véoc, new, young, recent, 
etc., = E. new: see new.] An element meaning 
‘new,’ ‘young,’ ‘recent,’ used in many words of 
Greek origin or formation to denote that which 
is new, modern, recent, or innovating in char- 


acter. In the physical sciences ceno-, ceno- is used in a 


somewhat similar sense, and paleo-, palao- is opposed to 
both neo- and ceno-. 


Neoarctic (n6é-d-iirk’tik),a. Same as Nearctic. 

neobiol (n6/6-bi-ol’6-jist), n. I< Gr. véoc, 
new, + Kk. biologist.] A biologist of a new or 
a future school. Beall, Protoplasm, p. 24. 

neoblastic (né6-6-blas’tik), a. [« Gr. véoc, new, 
+ BAacréc, a germ.}] Having the character of 
& new growth, as any tissue appearing in parts 
where it did not before exist. 

neo-Catholic (né’6-kath’6-lik), a. New Cath- 
olic: applied (a) to a party in the Anglican 
Church which openly sympathizes with the Ro- 
man communion; (b) to the part 
in the French Church represente 
nais. 

Neocene (né’6-sén), a.and n. In geol., the later 
Tertiary, including the Miocene and Pliocene. 

Neoceratodus (né‘6-se-rat’6-dus), n. [NL., < 

Gr. véoc, new, + NL. Ceratodus,q.v.] A genus 


by Lamen- 


of ceratodont fishes, established for the living neogrammatical (né’6-gra-mat’i-kal), a. 


_ representative of the family, the barramunda, 
N. forsterit or Ceratodus forsteri. 

n (né-0-kris‘tyan),a.andn. [=F. 
néochrétien = a: neocristiano, < Gr. véocs, new, 
+ Xpioriavéc, . Christianus, Christian: see 
Christian.) I, a. Of, pertaining to, or profess- 
ing neo-Christianity. 

. ». A professor of neo-Christianity ; a ra- 


tionalist. 

neo Uhristienity (né’6-kris-ti-an’i-ti), n. [< 
Gr. véoc, new, + LL. Christianita(t-)s, Christian- 
ity.] Rationalistic views in Christian theol- 
ogy; rationalism. 

Neocomian (né-6-k6’mi-an), a. and n. (So 
called with ref. to Neuchdtel, in Switzerland (F., 
<L. novus, neut. novum, new, + castellum, a cas- 
tle, ML. also a village); < Gr. véoc, new, + Kaun, a 
village.] In geol., the name given to the lower 
division of the Cretaceous system. The Neocomian 
includes the Lower Greensand and the Wealden of the Eng- 
lish geologists. In the present more generally adopted 
nomenclature of the Cretaceous subgroups in France and 
Belgium, the Neocomian includes the Hauterivian and the 
Valenginian. The typical region of the Neocomian is in 
the Jura, especially near Neuchatel, in Switzerland, and 
also in the south of France, where the series reaches a 
thickness of 1,600 feet, the rocks being chiefly limestones 


and maris. 
neocosmic (né-6-koz’mik), a. [< Gr. véoc, new, 
Koozoc, the universe: see cosmos, cosmic. } 
Pertaining to the present condition and laws 
of the universe: specifically applied to the races 


of historic man. 


Antediluvian men may, .. . in geology, be Pleistocene 
as distinguished from modern, or Palseocosmic as distin- 
guished from Neocosmic. Dawson, Origin of \orld, xiii. 


neocr (né-ok’ra-si), n.; pl. neveracies (-siz). 
[< Gr. véoc, new, + -xparia,< xpareiv, rule.] Gov- 
ernment by new or inexperienced officials; the 
rule or supremacy of upstarts. Imp. Dict. 

Neocrina (né-ok’ri-ni), x. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. véoc, 
new, + xpivov, a lily.] In some systems, one 
of two orders of Crinoidea, distinguished from 
Paleocrina. 

neocrinoid (né-ok’ri-noid), a. anda. [< Neo- 
crina + -oid.| I, a. Pertaining to the Neo- 
crina, or having their characters. 

II. ». A member of the Neocrina. 

neodamode (né-0d’a-m6d), n. [< Gr. veodauzddne, 
lately made a citizen, or one of the dzjog (at 
Sparta), < véoc, new, + dauoc, Dorie form of 
djuog, the people, the body of citizens, + cidoc, 
form (cf. dju40n¢, popular).] In ancient Sparta, 
& person newly admitted to citizenship; a new- 
ly enfranchised -helot. 

neoémbryo (né6-6-em’ bri-6), 2. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
véoc, new, + éufpvorv, embryo.] The earliest of 
the ciliated stages of a metazoan embryo, in 


which it is similar to a planula, a trochosphere, neologian (1é€-0-16’ji-an), a. and 7. 


a pilidium, ete. 


neoémbryonic (né-d-em-bri-on’ik), a. 


Neogaxa (né-6-jé’ii), n. 


neog 


Neo 
Vv 


of liberals neogrammarian (né “ 1, ote bi a Ms 


neohellenism (né-6-hel’en-izm), n. 


neo-Kantian (né-6-kan’ti-an), a. 


neo-Latin (né-6-lat’in), a. 


neolite (n6’6-lit), ». 


Neolithic (né-6-lith’ik), a. 
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[< neo- 


embryo(n-) + -ic.] Pertaining to a neoémbryo. 


Neofiber (né-of’i-bér), ». [NL., < Gr. véoc, new, 


+ NL. Fiber: see Fiber2,.] A genus of Ameri- 
can muskrats, of the family Muridw and sub- 
family Arvicoline, resembling Fiber, but havin 
the tail cylindric, N. alleni, lately dineavered 
in Florida, is the only species known. 
0-j6’% [NL., < Gr. véoc, new, 
+ yaia, the earth.] In zodgeog., the New 
World or western hemisphere, considered with 
reference to the geographical distribution of 
lants and animals: opposed to Palewogwa. 
eog@an (né-6-jé’an), a. [< Neog@a + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Neogea; indigenous to or 
autochthonous in the New World; American. 
(né-og’a-mist), n. [< Gr. vedyauoc, 
one lately married (< véoc, new, + yayeiv, marry), 
ne ed A person recently married. Bailey, 

27. 

gene (né’6-jén), a. [< Gr. veoyernc, new-born, 
< véoc, new, + -yevyc, -born: see -gen.] New- 
born; later developed: an epithet sometimes 
applied to the later Tertiary as distinguishi 
it from the older Tertiary, which latter woul 
embrace the divisions now denominated Eocene 


and Oligocene. This change has been advocated for 
the alleged reason that such a classification of the Terti- 
ary would be more in accordance with the results of pale- 
ontological investigations than that at present generally 
adopted. Also Neogenic. g 
[ 


Gr. véoc, new, + E. grammarian; tr. G. jung- 
grammatiker.) An adherent of a school of 
students of comparative Indo-European gram- 
mar (since about 1875), who insist especially 
upon the importance and strictness of the laws 
of phonetic change. K 


elating to 
mmarians, or to their tenets. 


Gr. véoc, new, + E. grammatical.) 
the neo 


neography (né-0g’ra-fi),n. [= F. néographie = 


Sp. neografia, < Gr. vedypagoc, newly written, < 
véoc, new, + ypdaderv, write.] A new system of 
writing. Gent. Mag. 

[< Gr. véoe, 


new, + E. Hellenism.] A new or revived Hel- 
lenism; the body of Hellenic ideals as existing 
in more or less modified form in modern times; 
the cult of Hellenic letters and the pursuit of 
Hellenic ideals characterizing the Renaissance, 
especially in Italy. 

This scene, which is perhaps a genuine instance of what 
we may call the neo niem of the Renaissance, flods its 


parallel in the “ Phoenisse ” of Euripides. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 87. 


neoid (né’oid), n. [Irreg. < Gr. véew, swim, + 


eidoc, form.] A curve which, being the water- 
line of a ship, gives the least resistance with a 


given velocity. 
(< Gr. véos, 


new, t+ E. Kantian.) Pertaining to the doc- 
trines of the followers and successors of Kant. 


neokoros (né-ok’6-ros),n. [< Gr. vewkdpoc, ¢ vedc, 


vadc, a temple, + xopeivy, sweep.] In Gr. antiq., 
the guardian of a temple: in some cases merely 
a janitor or iid nA ot in others a priest- 
ly officer of much dignity, having charge of the 
treasures dedicated in the temple. Under the 
Roman imperial dominion the title was accorded by the 
senate to certain cities regarded as custodians of the cere- 
monial worship of Rome and of the emperor. 


[= F. néo-Latin = 
Sp. Pg. It. neolatino, < Gr. véoc, new, + L. Lati- 
nus, Latin: see Latin.}] 1. New Latin: an epi- 
thet applied to the Romance languages, as hav- 
ing grown immediately out of the Latin. 


M. Raynouard declares that he onponuas the numerous 
affinities between the six neo-Latin languages: namely, 1, 
the language of the Troubadours; 2, the Catalonian ; 3, 
Spanish ; 4, Portuguese ; 5, Italian; 6, French. 
Edinburgh Rev. 


2. Latin as written by authors of modern 


times. 

[< Gr. véoc, new, + AiBoc, 
a stone.) A silicate of aluminium and magne- 
sium, dark-green in color, owing to the presence 
of protoxid of iron. The mineral is massive or 
fibrous, the fibers being in stellate groups. 
[< Gr. véoc, new, + 
Aiboc, stone (ef. neolite), + -ic.] Belonging to 
the period or epoch of highly finished and pol- 
ished stone implements. ‘The period so noted is a 
division of the ‘‘stone age,” and the term is especially ap- 
plicable to northwestern Europe, where there is, on the 
whole, a chronological advance from a time when coarser 
implements were used (the Paleolithic age) to one in which 


a much more perfect standard of workmanship prevailed 
(the Neolithic). See Paleolithic. 


[< neolog-y 


+ -~ian.] a. Pertaining to neology. 


neologic (né-6-loj’ik), a. 


neological (né-6-loj’i-kal), a. 


neologise, v. é. 
neologism (né-ol’6-jizm), n. 


neolo 


neologistic (n6-ol-6-jis’tik), a. 


neologistical (nd-ol-6-jis’ ti-kal), a. 
neologize (n6é-0l’6-jiz), v. 4.; 


neolo 


neomenia 


II, 2. One who introduces needless innova- 
tions in language or thought: specitically ap- 
plied to a modern school of rationalistic inter- 
preters of Scripture. See nevlogy. 

{= F. néologique = 
Sp. neolégico = Pg. It. neologico,; < neoloy-y + 


-ic.] Same as neological. 

Sesto + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to neology; having the char- 
acter of neology or neologism. 

I seriously advise him (Dr. Johnson] to publish... a 
genteel nenloyical dictionary, containing those polite 
though perhaps not strictly grammatical, words an 
parsers commonly used, and sometimes understood, by 

e beau monde. Chestersield, The World, No. 32. 


neologically (né-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a neo- 


logical manner. 
See neologize. 
(= F. néologisme 
= ee Pg. It. neologismo ; as neolog-y + -tsm.] 
1. A new word or phrase, or a new use of a 
word. 

Philologista have marked out... how ancient words 
were changed, and Norman neologieme introduced. 

I. D’Israeli, Amen. of Lit., I. 183. 
2. The use of new words, or of old words in 
new senses. 
I learnt my complement of classic French 


(Kept pure of Balzac and neologism). 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, L 
3. A new doctrine. 
(né-ol’6-jist) n. [= F. néologiste = 
Sp. g. neologista ; as neolog-y + -ist.] 1. One 
who introduces new words or phrases into a 
language. 
A dictionary of barbarisms too might be collected from 
some wretched neologists, whose pens are now at work ! 
I. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., IIT. 347. 
2. Same as neologian. 
There sprung up among the Grecks a class of specula- 
tive neologists and rationalizing critics, called Sophists. 
Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., i. 
[< neologist + 
-~ic.] Relating to neology or neologists; neo- 
logical. 
[< neolo- 
gistic + -al.] Same as neologistic. 
ret. and pp. ne- 
ologized, ppr. neologizing. [< neolog-y + -ize.] 
1. To introduce or use new terms, or new senses 
of old words.— 2, To introduce or adopt ration- 
alistic views in theology; introduce or adopt 
new theological doctrines. 
Dr. Candlish lived to neologize on his own account. 
Tulloch. 


Also spelled neologise. 

(né-ol’6-ji), n. [= F. néologie = Sp. 
neologia = Pg. It. neologia, < Gr. véoc, new, + 
-Aoyia, ¢ A£yerv, speak: see -ology.] 1. Innova- 
tion in language; the introduction of new words 
or new senses of old words. 

Nealogy, or the novelty of words and phrases, is an inno- 
vation which, with the opulence of our present language, 
the English philologer is most jealous to allow. 

I. D'Tsraeli, Curios. of Lit., ITI. 343. 
2. The invention or introduction of new ideas | 
or views. 

They endeavour, by a sort of neology of their own, to 


confound all ideas of right and wrong. 
Boothby, On Burke, p. 266. 


3. Specifically, rationalistic views in theology. 


neomembrane (né-6-mem’ bran), n. [< Gr. véog, 


new, + E. membrane.] <A false membrane. 


neomenia (n6-d-m6é’ni-#), n. [= F. néoménie = 


Sp. neomenta = Pg. It. neomenia,< LL. neomenia, 
< Gr. veounvia, Attic vovunvia, the time of new 
moon, the beginning of the month, < véoc, new, 
+ pip7, the moon, 47, a month: see moon!, 
month.] 1. The time of new moon; the begin- 
ning of the month.—2. In antiquity, a festival 
held at the time of the new moon.— 3. [cap.} 
[NL.] A genus of animals of disputed charac- 
ters and affinities, type of a family Neomeniida. 


Neomenita carinata, natural size. 


It has been made by Sars a group (Teleobranchiata) of 
opisthobranchiate mollusks ; by Lankester a class (Scoleco- 
morpha) and a superclass (Lipoglossa) of mollusks; by Von 


neomenis 


Jhering a class or phylum (Amphineura) of worms: and 
by some writers an order (Neomenioidea) of isopleurous 
gastropods. N. cartnata is a worm-like organism found 
on the European coast of the North Atlantic, about an inch 
long, sha like a pea-pod, of a grayish culor with a rosy 
tint at one end, covered with small spines which give it a 
velvety appearance, with a retractile pharynx, a many- 
one lin sm SL Cea ne ale reduced toa ~_ 
g aroun e anus, inclosing gills. Also e 
Solenofus. 


neomenian (né-6-mé’ni-an), a. and n. [< Neo- 
menia + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the Neome- 
nia, or having their characters; neomenioid. 
II. 2. An animal of the genus Neomenia. 
Neomeniids (né“6-mé-ni’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < 
Neomenia + -ide.] A family of mollusks, typi- 
fied by the genus Neomenia. There is a second 


genus, nia, more elongate and vermiform. The 
family is also raised to ordinal rank, under the names 
: oid 


a 


eomentes, Neomeniaria, and N . 

neomenioid (né-0-mé’ni-oid), a. [< Neomenia 
+ -oid.] Resembling the animals of the genus 
Neomenia ; neomenian. 

neomorphism (né-6-mér’fizm), n. [< Gr. véoc, 
new, + NL. morphia + -sm.] A new forma- 
tion; development of a new or different form. 
Nature, IX. 151. 

Neomorphus (né-0-mér’fus),n. [NL.,< Gr. véor, 
new, + yuop¢7, form.] A notable genus of ter- 
restrial cuckoos peculiar to South America, 
founded by Gloger in 1827. They have the bill and 
feet stout, the h crested, the tail long and graduated 


the wings short and rounded, and the plumage of brillian 
Tong an Ni peofrous Neaaliak aud Wi tupouneta Also 
ong, : . : ; 
called Cultrides. Pucheran, 1851. ao 
neonism (né’6-nizm),n. [Irreg. < Gr. véoc (neu- 
ter véov), new, + -ism.] A new word, phrase, 
or idiom. Worcester. (Rare. ] 

Neonomiant (né-6-n6’mi-an), n. anda. [< Gr. 
véoc, new, + vduoc, law: see nome4.] I, n. One 
who holds that the old or Mosaic law is abolish- 
ed and that the gospel is a new law. See Neo- 
nomianism. 

One that asserts the Old Law is abolished, and therein is 

a sopeuanye Antinomian, but pleads for a New Law, and 

Th. 


justification by the works of it, and therefore is a Neono- 
’ Neonomtanism Unmasked yneee quoted in 


[Blunt's Dict. of Secta, p. 866. 
II. a. Relating to the Neonomians. 
Neonomianismt (né-6-n6’mi-an-izm), n. [< Ne- 
onomian + -ism.] The doctrine that the gos- 
pel is a new law, and that faith and a partial 
obedience are accepted in place of the perfect 
obedience of the old moral law. These views were 
held by certain British dissenters about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and are said to have been held also 
by the Hopkinsians, etc. 
neonomous (né-on’d-mus), a. ([< Gr. véoc, new 
+ vopoc, law.] In bdiol., having a greatly and 
lately modified form or structure; new-fashion- 
ed, or specialized according to recent conditions 
of environment: specifically applied by S. Lo- 
vén to echinoids of the spatangoid group. 
neontologist (n6-on-tol’d-jist), ». [< neontol- 
og-y + -ist.] One who is versed in neontology. 
neontology (né-on-tol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. véoc, new, 
+ ov ae being, + -Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: 
see -ology.] The zodlogy of extant as distin- 
ished from extinct animals; the science of 
iving animals: opposed to paleontology. 


The division of zodlogy into palwontology and neontology 
is one which is, no doubt, logically defensible. 
Nature, XXXIX. 864. 


neonym (né’6-nim),n. [<Gr. véoc, new, + dvuna, 
évoua, name.] Anewname. B. G. Wilder. 
neonymy (né-on’i-mi),n. [As neonym + -y 
(cf. synonymy).)] The coining of names. B. G. 
Wilder, Jour. Nervous Diseases, xii. (1885). 
neopaganism (n6-6-pa’gan-izm),n. [< Gr. véoc, 
new, + E. paganism.] A revival or reproduc- 
tion of paganism. 
It (pre-Raphaelitism) has got mixed up with sstheti- 
cism, neo-pagantem, and other such fantasies, 
J. M‘Carthy, Hist. Own Times, V. 248. 


neopaganize (né-0-pa’gan-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 

pp. neopaganized, ppr. neopaganizing. [< Gr. 
véoc, new, + E. paganize.) To imbue with a 
new or revived paganism. Also neopaganise. 


To neopaganise his native and natural Teutonic genius. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 846. 


neophobia (n6é-6-f6’ bi-#), n. [= Sp. neofobla = 
Pg. neophobia,< Gr. véoc, new, + -dofsia, < ¢éBecbat, 
fear.] Fear of novelty; abhorrence of what is 
new or unaccustomed; dislike of innovation. 
In the student, curiosity takes the place of neophobia. 
Pop. ei. Mo., XXIX. 782. 
Neophron (né’6-fron), n. [NL., < Gr. veddpur, 
of childish mind or intelligence, < véoc, new, 
young, + ¢p#, mind.] A genus of Old World 
vultures, technically characterized by the hori- 


neophyte (né’6-fit), a. and n. 


neophytism (ne’0-fi-tizm), n. 


Neoplatonic (né’6-pla-ton’ik), a. 
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zontal nostrils, and typified by the Egyptian 


vulture, Neophron percnopterus. This celebrated 
bird is about 2 feet long, and when adult is white, with 
black primaries, and rusty-yellowish neck-hackles extend- 
ing up the occiput; the head is bare, with scanty down 
on the throat and a few loral feathers; the bill is horn- 


Egyptian Vulture, or Pharaoh’s Hen (Veophron percnepterus). 


brown; the feet are whitish, and the irides reddish. The 
young are blackish-brown varied with fulyous. The bird 
is widely distributed in countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, and thence to Persia, India, and South Africa. One 
of its any names is rachamah, used by Bruce in 1790, but 
subsequently applied (in the New Latin form Racama) to 
the Angola vulture, Gypohierax angolensis, which is a very 
different bird. N. a than ta is a second species of the 
ae closely resembling the foregoing, found in India; 

. monachus and N. pileatus are both African and much 
alike, but quite different from the others. 

{= F. néophyte 

= Sp. nedsjito = Pg. neophyto = It. neofito, < L. 
neophytus (in inscriptions also neofitus), < Gr. 
vedgutoc, newly planted, a new convert, < véoc, 
new, + guréc, verbal adj. of gvecv, produce 
bring forth, diecast, grow, come into bein J 
I. a. Newly entered on some state; having the 
character of a novice. 


It is with your young grammatical courtier, as with 
your neophyte player, a thing usual to be daunted at the 
first presence or interview. 

B. Joneon, Cynthia’s Revels, ili. 4. 


II. n. 1. Anew convert; one newly initiated. 
aa le a In the bitte church, one newly bap- 
tized. These formed a distinct class in the church; at 
first, because of the reference in 1 Tim. iif 6 to a novice, 
they were regarded as unfit for ecclesiastical office. 

After immersion [in baptism in the ancient church] 
the neophyte k of milk and honey, to show that he 
was now the recipient of the gifts of God's grace. 

Encyc. Brit., I1I. 351. 
@ In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a converted heathen, heretic, etc. 
c) Occasionally in the Rom. Cath. Ch., a novice. 
2, A tiro; a beginner in learning. 

Jorevin reports that in Charles the Second’s time, in 
Worcestershire, ... thechildren were sent toschool with 

ipes in their satchels, and the schoolmaster called a halt 
n their studies whilst they all smoked — he teaching the 


NOT wenn Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 207. 
=S8yn. 1. Proselyte, Apostate, etc. See convert. 

n [< neophyte + 
~sm.] The condition of a neophyte or novice. 


neoplasm ine 9 plasm), n. [NL.,<Gr. véog, new, 


+ wAdopva, anything formed.] A new growth 
or true tumor; a morbid growth more or less 
distinct histologically from the tissue in which 
it occurs. 


neoplastic (né-0-plas’tik), a. (< Gr. veérAacroe, 


newly formed,< véoc, new, + mAaoréc, verbal adj. 
of tAdacerv, form, mold: see plastic.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a neoplasm; newly 
formed. 

é KS Gr. véos, 
new, + E. Platonic.] Relating to the Neopla- 
tonists or their doctrines. 


Neoplatonically (né“6-pla-ton’i-kal-i), adv. In 


accordance with Neoplatonism; in the manner 
of the Neoplatonists. 


The Neoplatonically conceived Fons Vitae of the Jew 
Gebirol. Eneyc. Brit., XXI. 429. 


Neoplatonician (né-6-pla-td-nish’an), n. [< 


Gr. véoc, new, + E. Platonician.] Same as 
Neoplatonist. [Rare.] 
Neoplatonism (né-6-pla’té-nizm), n. ([< Gr. 


véoc, new, + E. Platonism.] Asystem of philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines and princi- 
ples which originated in Alexandria with Am- 
monius Saccas in the third century, and was 
developed _by Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, 
Hypatia, Proclus, and others in the third, 


fourth, and fifth centuries. The system was com- 
Posed of elements of Platonism and Oriental belfefs, and 
its later development was influenced by the philosophy 


Neoplatonist (né-6-pla’to-nist), ». 


Neop 


neorama (né-6-ri’mii), n. 


neo 


neossology (n6é-0-sol’6-ji), n. 


neoteric (né-6-ter’ik), a. and x. 


neoterical (né-6-ter’i-kal), a. 


neoterism (né-ot’e-rizm), n. 


neoteristic (né-ot-e-ris’tik), a. 


Neotoma (né- 


Neotoma 


of Philo, by Gnosticism, and Be cnuetienty: Ita ree 
representative was Plotinus. is views were 
by Porph and modified in the direction of mysticism 
by Iamblichus. pathy with Neoplato- 
nism in its earlier stages was wn by several eminent 
Christian writera, especially in Alexandria, such as St. 
Clement, Origen, etc. The last Neoplatonic schools were 
suppressed in the sixth century. 

[< Gr. véog, 


new, + E. Platonist.] believer in the doc- 
trines or principles of Neoplatonism. 


Considerable s 


Neopus (n6-6’ pus), n. [NL., < Gr. vewrdc, young- 


looking, < véoc, new, + oy (w7-), face.] An East 
Indian genus of hawks having the tarsi feather- 
ed to the toes, the outer toe reduced, the claw 
of the inner enormous, and all the claws little 
curved; the kite-eagles. N. malayensis is the 
only species. 

hagorean (né‘6-pi-thag-6-ré’an),a. [< 
Gr. véoc, new, + E. Pythagorean.) Belonging 
to the doctrines of the later philosophers call- 
ing themselves Pythagoreans, after that school 


had ceased to exist. The Neopythagoreans flourished 

chiefly in the first century B. c. and the first and second 

centuries of the Christian era. . 
([< Gr. vadc, Attic 


veos, & temple, + dpauza, that which is seen, a 
view, < dpav, see. ] Ay panorama representing 
the interior of a on building, in which the 
spectator appears to be placed. Imp. Dict. 


Neosorex (n6-6-s0’reks), n. [NL. (Baird, 1857),< 


Gr. véoc, new, + L. sorez, a shrew-mouse.] A ge- 
nus of aquatic fringe-footed American shrews, 
with 32 teeth, long close-haired tail, and the feet 
not webbed. The type is V. navigator, from the Pacific 
United States; the best-known species is N. palustris, of 
general distribution in North America, a large silvery-gray 
shrew, white below, with the tail as long as the y. 


@ (né-o8’in), x. ([< Gr. veoood, & nest, 
< veoocds, a young bird, a nestling, < véoc, 
young: see new.] The substance of which 
edible bird’s-nests are partly composed; the 
inspissated saliva of certain swifts of the ge- 
nus Collocalia. 

[< Gr. veooads, a 
young bird (see neossine), + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, 
speak: see -ology.] The study of young birds ; 
that part of ornithology which relates to incu- 
bation, rearing of the young, etc. Compare 


caliology. 
{= F, néote- 
rique = Sp. neotérico = Pg. It. neoterico, < LL. 
neotericus, < Gr. vewrepixéc, youthful, natural to 
a youth, é vE@TEPOC, younger, hewer, compar. of 
véoc, young, new: see new.] I, a. New; reeent 
in origin; modern. 
The neoterick astronomy hath found spots in the sun. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xviii. 
Among the educated, and, in especial, among the most 
highly educated, the same sort of feeling (rather an an- 


tipathy than a reasonable dislike) with regard to 
expressions seems to be sedulously instilled. 


F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 99. 
II. ~. A modern. 


How much mistaken both the philosophers of old and 

later neoterics have been, their own ignorance makes man- 
ifest. Ford, Honour Triumphant, i. 
[< neotertc + 
-al.] Same as neoteric. 
[< Gr. vewrepropusde, 
an innovation, ¢ vewrepivery, innovate: see ne- 
oterize.} 1. Innovation; specifically, the intro- 
duction of new words or phrases into a lan- 
guage; neologism.—2,- A word or phrase so. 
introduced; a neologism. 


neoterist (n6é-ot’e-rist), n. [< neoter(éze) + -ist.] 


One who invents new words or expressions; an 
innovator in language; a neologist. 

[< neoterist + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of ne- 
oterism or neoterists. 


neoterize (né-ot’e-riz), v. 4.3; pret. and pp. neote- 


rized, ppr. neoterizing. [< Gr. vewrepifecy, inno- 
vate, < veorepoc, compar. of véoc, young, new: 
see neoteric.] To innovate; specifically, to coin 
new words or phrases; neologize. 


Our scientists, since they neoterize, would find their ac- 
countinentertain- 
ing a few consult- 


ing philologista. 
F Hall, M -Eng., 


{p. 175, note, 


ot’d-mii), n. 
ae (Say and 

rd, 1825), < 
Gr. véoc, new, 
+ réiuve, ta- 


peiv, cut.) A eae es, 
genus of very “1 Re 
large sigmo- _ 

dont <Afurine@ — Fiorida Wood-rat (Neotoma foridane). 


Neotoma 


culiar to North America; the wood-rats. They 
ave thick soft fur, a long tail either scant-haired or 


bushy, pointed mobile snout, large full say it round- 
ed ears, the fore feet with four perfect clawed digits and 
rudimentary thumb, and the hind feet five-toed. NV. , 


dana is the common wood-rat of the southern United 
States. It has white paws and under parts, and is nine 
inches in length, with a tail about six inches long. WN. 
Suscipes is the black-footed wood-rat of California. NV. 
Jerruginea is a reddish Mexican species. WN. cinerea is a 
very large bushy-tailed wood-rat which inhabits the Rocky 
Mountains and other mountains of the west. 
neotome (né’o-tdm), . A sigmodont rat of the 
nus Neotoma. 8S. G. Goodrich. 
eotragus (né-ot’ra-gus), nm. [NL., < Gr. véoc, 
new, + rpdyoc, a goat.] A genus of pygmy an- 
telopes of Africa; the steinboks. It includes the 
smallest representatives of the group, as the common stein- 
bok (N. tragulus), the gray steinbok (NV. atest | ra the 
madoqua (N. e genus was established by 
Hamilton Smith. It has been used with different limits, 
and Nesotragus is synonymous. 

Neotropical (n6-6-trop’i-kal), a. [< Gr. véoc, 
new, EK. tropical.) In zodgeog., belonging 
to that division of the New World which is not 

' Nearctic: specifically ae by Sclater to one 
of six prime divisions of the earth’s surface, and 
including all of America which is south of the 
Nearctic region. 

Neottia (né-ot’i-#), n. (NL. (Linneus, 1737), 
so called in allusion to the interwoven fibers of 
the roots of the plants; < Gr. veooora, Attic veor- 
rid, a nest of young birds, a nest: see neossine. | 
A genus of orchids, type of the tribe Neottiee, be- 
engine to the subtribe Spiranthea, and known 
by the long column and leafless habit. There are 
8 species, of northern Asia and Europe, supposed para- 
sites, ng a raceme of short-pediceled flowers on a 
short stem covered with sheaths and proceeding from a 
dense cluster of short fleshy roots. N. Nidus-avis is the 
bird’s-nest orchis, It has been called goosenest. See 
bird's-nest, 1. 

Neotties (né-0-ti’6-6), . pl. ioe (Lindley, 
1826), < Neottia + -ee.] <A tribe of endoge- 
nous plants of the order Orchidew, known by the 
separate and parallel anther-cells and granular 
polien. It includes 6subtribes and 81 genera. Theyare 

Ronen terrestrial, with thickened rootstocks or tubers, 
ut without bulbous stems. Of this tribe Spira Good- 
yera, Arethusa, Calopogon, and Pogonia are well-known 

orchids of the northern United States, and Vanilla an im- 
portant tropical genus. ; 

neovolcanic (né‘0-vol-kan’ik),a. A term used 
by Rosenbusch to designate the modern vol- 
canic rocks, or those more recent than the Cre- 
taceous, while those older than this are called 
by him paleovolcanic. The older eruptive rocks have 
as a rule a a larger amount of alteration (see 
metamorphism) than the more recent, but this affords no 
reliable criterion for a general classification. 

Neozoic (n6-0-z0’ik), a. [«< Gr. véoc, new, + 
Cw, life.] A designation suggested by Edward 
Forbes, but not generally adopted, for that divi- 
sion of the geological series which includes the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary. According to this method 
of nomenclature, the entire sequence of geological fossilif- 
erous rocks would be divided into Paleozoic and Neozoic. 


nep! (nep),x. [Also dial. nip ; < ME. neppe, nepte, 
nept, < AS. nepte, nefte = MD. nepte, neppe, 
nep, D.n = G. nept = OF . nepte = It. neputa, 
dim. nepitella, catnip, < L.nepeta, ML. also nepita, 
Italian ecatmint: see Nepeta. Hence, in comp., 
*catnep, now catnip.) e catnip, Nepeta Cata- 
ria.— Wild nep, the common bryony, Bryonia diotoa. 

nep? (nep), ”. A variant of neep?. [Prov. Eng. | 

nep? (nep),. [Perhaps a var. of nap*forknap2. ] 
A knob, swelling, protuberance, or knot which 
exists in imperfect cotton-fibers as a result 
either of unsymmetrical growth or of opera- 
tions (principally ginning) to which the cotton 
is subjected preparatory to carding or comb- 


ing. 

nep? (nep), v. t.; pret. and pp. nepped, ppr. nep- 
ping. ‘ne : n.)] To form knots, knobs, or 
protuberances in (cotton-fibers) during the pro- 
cesses of ginning, opening, etc., preparatory to 
carding and combing. 

Nepa (né’ pi), . »¥<L. ies fe ® scorpion 
(an African word).] The typical genus of bu 
of the family Nepida, founded by Linneus in 
1748; the Water Scorpions They are related to Ra- 
natra, but are easily distinguished by the broad flat bod 
and less raptorial fore tarsi. The genus is wide-spread, 
though only one species occurs in Europe and one in the 
United States. All are aquatic and predaceous. The com- 
mon water-scorpion of Europe, N. cinerea, is a large wus, 
an inch long, of an elliptical form; N. apiculata is a simi- 
lar but smaller one found in the United States. 

Nepal aconite, laburnum, paper, etc. See 
aconite, ete. 

Nepaulese (ne-p4-lés’ or -16z’), a. and n. [< Ne- 
pow (Nepal) + -ese.] JI. a. Of or pertaining to 

epal (Nepal, or Nepaul), an independent state 
in the Himalayas, north of Hindustan and south 
of Tibet. 
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il. m. An inhabitant or inhabitants of Ne- 


pa e 
nepelt,a.andn. An obsolete form of neap}, 
nepe*t, ». An obsolete form of neep2. 


Nepenthacesx (né-pen-tha’sé~4), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836),< Nepenthes + -acew.] An order 
of dicotyledonous apetalous plants, with nu- 
merous ovules in the ovary-cells, dicecious flow- 
ers, and fleshy albumen, consisting of the single 
genus Nepenthes. 

nepenthe (né-pen’thé), n. [Pronounced as if 
L.; but the L. form is nepenthes : see nepenthes.) 
Same as nepenthes, 1. 

Nepenthe is a drincke of soverayne grace, 

Devized by the Gods, for to asswage 

Harts grief, and bitter gall away to chace. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iff. 48. 


Or else Nepenthe, enemy to sadness, 
Repelling sorrows, and repealing gladness, 


Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., Eden. 
Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore ! Poe, The Raven. 


Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the 
dews of aopenihe: Longfellow, Evangeline, ii. 4. 
nepenthes (né-pen’théz),n. (Cf. F. népenthées = 
Pg. nepenthes = D. nepent = G. nepenthe; < L. 
nepenthes, described as a plant which, mingled 
with wine, had an exhilarating effect; < Gr. v7- 
revnc, removing sorrow, free from sorrow; ap- 
pace in the Odyssey to an Egyptian drug which 
ulled sorrow for the day; a8 a noun, wyrevvic, 
neut. (sc. gappaxér); < v7- priv., not, + mérboc, 
grief, sadness.] 1. A magic potion, mentioned 
by ancient writers, which was supposed to make 
ersons forget their sorrows and misfortunes. 
sed poetically, and commonly in the form for 


any draught or drug capable of inducing forgetfulness 
of pain or care. 


Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 675. 
2. [cap.] ers (Linneus, 1737).] A genus 
of pitcher-plants, comprising 31 species, and 
constituting the order Nepenthacea, found es- 
pecially in the Malay archipelago. They are 
somewhat shrubby leaf-climbers, with the peoloneed | mid- 


a, Pitcher-plant (Vepenthes distillatorta); 6, the Pitcher of Nepen- 
thes Rafflesiana. 


ribs of many of the leaves transformed into pitchers, 
closed in the bud bya lid, glandular within, and secreting 
a liquid which aids in the assimilation of insects caught. 
Their flowers are small and greenish, in racemes, followed 
by somewhat cubical capsules. See pitcher-plant. 

Neperian, a. Same as Napierian. 

Nepeta (nep’e-tié), n. (NL. (Rivinus, 1690), < 
L. nepeta, catmint, catnip: see nep!.] A genus 
of labiate plants, type of the tribe Nepetea, 
known by the tubular calyx and anther-cells 
cere or divaricate. There are about 180 spe- 
cies, widely scattered in the northern parts of the Old 


a 


a 4 
Flowering Plant of Ground-ivy (Nepeta Glechoma). a, a flower. 


World, a few in the tropics. They are erect, spreading 
or creeping herbs with toothed leaves and many-flowered 
whorls of bluish or white flowers. Two species are very 
common, N. Cataria, the catmint, and N. Glechoma, the 
round-ivy. 
epetes (né-pet’6-6), n. ph (NL. (Bentham, 
1832), < Nepeta + -e@.] tribe of dicotyledo- 


‘nephelinite (nef ’ e-lin-it), n. 


Nephelococcygia (nef’e-16-kok-sij’i-i), n. 


Nephelococcygia 


nous plants of the order Labiata, typified by 


the genus Nepeta. It is known by the usually fifteen. 
nerved calyx and the superior stamens longer than the 
lower pair. It contains 8 genera and about 184 species. 


nepha Net Megiet n. (« Gr. vndgaropuse 
soberness, , Sober, < vader, be sober. 
The principles or practice of those who abstain 
from spirituous liquors; total abstinence; tee- 

totalism. 

Some figures had been extracted from a report on Intem- 
erance and Disease without the correeona ne explana- 
ion, and had been misunderstood as implying that nepha- 
tiem was more fatal than tippling. Lancet, No. 8428, p. 702. 
nephalist (nef’a-list), n. [< nephaLism + -ist.] 
One who practises or advocates nephalism, or 
total abstinence from intoxicating drink; a 


teetotaler. 
mephels nef’e-li), n.; pl. nephele@ (-16). [NL., 
« Gr. vedéAn, a cloud, a disease of the eyes, = L. 
loud: see nebula, nebule.] A white 


nebula, @ ¢ 
spot on the cornea. 
nephele (nef’e-16), m. [« Gr. vegéAn, a cloud: 
see nephela.] In the Gr. Ch., the outermost 
eucharistic veil: same as airl, 7. 
nephelin, nepheline (nef’e-lin), m. [< Gr. ve- 
0, & cloud, + -in2, -ine2.] A mineral occur- 
ring in glassy white or yellowish hexagonal 
crystals or grains in volcanic rocks, as on 
Monte Somma, Vesuvius (the variety sommite), 
and also in masses with greasy luster and a 
dark greenish or reddish color (the variety 
elwolite). It is a silicate of aluminium, sodi- 
um, and potassium. Also nephelite. 
nephelin-basalt (nef’e-lin-ba-sélt”), n. A rock 
of the basaltic family in which the feldspathic 
constituent is largely or wholly replaced by 
nehpelin. It is more ora Se figure pra than nephe- 
linite, to which, however, it is closely related, and it con- 
tains more augite than that rock, nephelin (which is fre- 
quently largely replaced by hatiyne) and augite constitut- 
ing its essent ngredienta, Nephelin-basalt is much 
more common than nephelinite, occurring in many lucali- 
ties in Europe. Like the true basalts, the nephelin-rocks 
are i a found to contain various accessory miner- 
als, as olivin, haiiyne, apatite, magnetite, etc. 
nephelinic (nef-e-lin’ik), a. [«nephelin + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of nephelin: as, 
a nephelinic tephrite. 
[< nephelin + 


(aug)ite.} The name given by Rosenbusch to 
what had previously been generally designated 
as ‘‘nephelin-dolerite.” The difference be- 
tween this rock and nephelin-basalt is exceed- 


ingly slight. See EAI or 

nep plinitoid (nef-e-lin’i-toid), a. An epithet 
applied by Bovicky to a rock resembling and 
passing into nephelin-basalt, but having, in 
many instances at least, the augite either whol- 
ly or in large part replaced by hornblende. The 
rocks described under this name occur chiefly 
in Bohemia. 

nephelin-rock (nef’e-lin-rok), ». A volcanic 
rock closely allied to the basalts in character, 
but in which nephelin takes the place of feld- 
spar either wholly or in large part. Nephelin- 
rocks are almost exclusively of neovoleanic age. 
See nephelin-basalt and nephelin-tephrite. 

nephelin-tephrite (nef’e-lin-tef’rit), n. That 
variety of tephrite (see tephrite) which is char- 
acterized by the presence of nephelin. Rocks 
of this chhracter are y well developed in the Ca- 
nary Islands, According to Rosenbusch, a rock occurring 


in the Rhéngebirge and described by F. Sandberger under 
the name of buchontte belongs to the nephelin-tephrites. 

nephelite (nef’e-lit), nm. [«< Gr. vegédy, a cloud, 
+ -ite2.] Same as nephelin. 

Nephelium (né-fé’ li-um), 2. (NUL. (Linneus, 
1767), < L. nephelion, akind of plant, ¢ Gr. vepédcov, 
a little cloud, < vedéAn, a cloud: see nephela.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous trees of the polypet- 
alous order Sapindacee and the tribe Sapindee, 
known by the regular cup-shaped five-toothed 
calyx, indehiscent warty fruit, and long pro- 
jecting stamens. There are about 20 species, mostly 
of the East Indies and Australia, some, yielding delicious 
fruits, of China and the Indian archipelago. They bear 
axillary and terminal panicles of many smal} flowers, al- 
ternate evergreen abruptly pinnate leaves of a beautiful 
pink when young, and roundish fruit with an areolated 


crust filled within by a sweet edible pulp inclosing 


art] 
the bitter shining seed. See dragon’s-eye, longan, and ram- 
butan. Compare licht. ; 


[< 
Gr. NegeAoxoxxvyia, ‘Cloud Cuckoo-town’ (see 
def.), < vepéAn, a cloud, + xéxxvé, a cuckoo.} In 
Aristophanes’s comedy ‘‘ The Birds,” an imagi- 
nary city built in the clouds by the birds at 
the instigation of two Athenians, and repre- 
sented both as a fantastic caricature of Athens 
in the poet’s day and asa sort of Philistine Uto- 
pia full of gross emey men) hence, in literary 
allusion, cloudland; fools’ paradise. 


Nephelococcygia 


As respects the New England settlers, however visionary 
some of their religious tenets may have been, their politi- 
cal ideas savored of the reality, and it was no Nephelococ- 
eygia of which they drew the plan, but. of a commonwealth 
whose foundation was to rest on solid and familiar earth. 

Lowe, Among my Booka, 1st ser., p. 238. 
nepheloid (nef’e-loid), a. [¢ Gr. vegesoesdie, 
cloud-like, cloudy, ¢ vepéAn, a cloud, + eidoc, 
form.] In med., cloudy; turbid, as urine. 
nephelometer (nef-e-lom’e-tér), m. (< Gr. 
vegésn, a cloud, + uétpov, measure.] A proposed 
instrument which will make a continuous rec- 
ord of the proportion of cloudiness of the sky. 
No such instrument has yet been constructed. 

It bears about the same relations to the nephelometer 
which we should have that the sun-dial bears to the clock. 

Amer. Meteorological Jour., I. 4. 
nepheloscope (nef’e-l6-skop), n. [< Gr. vedérAn, a 
cloud, + oxozriv, view.] An apparatus devised 
by pepy for illustrating the formation of cloud. 
nephe cophere (nef’e-lo-sfér), n. [< Gr. vedéan, 
a cloud, + odaipa, sphere.] An envelop or at- 
mosphere of cloud surrounding the earth or 
any heavenly body. 

It (water mist] gathers into eeu envelope, consti- 
tating a true atmosphere or nephe fet re. 

Winchell, World-Life, p. 548. 
nephew (nev’t or nef’ii), . [Formerly also 
nevew, dial. nevy; (ME. nephewe, nephoy, nevere, 
nerow, neveu, nevw, nevo, < AF. nevu, OF. nereu, 
nevo, nevod, neud, F. neveu (> Sw. nevd = Dan. 
neveu) = Pr. nebot, neps, nebs = Sp. nielo = Pg. 
neto = It. nepote, nipote, ¢ L. nepos (nepot-), m., 
8 son’s or daughter’s son, a grandson (also f., a 
granddaughter), later also a brother’s or sister’s 


son. a nephew, in general a descendant; = Skt. 


napdat, a grandson, son, descendant, = Gr. vé- 
modes, pl., children (a rare word, applied by Ho- 
mer to seals, vézodeg xaZ7ne “AAooidrvnc, ‘children 
of fair Amphitrite,’ whence applied by later 
poets to water-animals generally), = (with loss 
of the final consonant of the stem) OHG. nevo, 
nefo, MHG. neve, G. neffe, sister’s son, rarely 
brother’s son, also uncle, and in general ‘kins- 
man,’ = MLG. nere, LG. neve = OFries. neva 
= D. neef, grandson, nephew, cousin, = Icel. 
nefi, kinsman, = AS. nefa = ME, neve, 
son, nephew. Usually explained from the L., 
as < ne-, not, + potis, strong; but this does not 
hold for the other forms. The application, as 
with all other terms denoting relationship be- 
yond the first degree, formerly varied (‘grand- 
son,’ ‘nephew,’ ‘cousin,’ ‘kinsman,’ etc.); its 
final exclusive use for ‘nephew’ instead of 
‘grandson’ is prob. due in part to the fact that, 
by reason of the great difference in age, a 
person has comparatively little to do wit his 
grandsons, if he has any, while nephews are 
proverbially present and attentive, if their un- 
cle is of any importance. The pron. nef’u, com- 
mon in the United States, is not original, but 
conforms to the irreg. later spelling nephew, pn 
being always pronounced as f except in this 
word and in Stephen (Middle English Steven).] 
ly. A grandchild; sometimes, a more remote 
lineal lcecondant. 
His (Jove’s) blynde nevew Cupido. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 617. 


Their eldest sonnes also, that succeeded them, were 
called Toues; and their nephews or sonnes sohnes, which 
reigned in the third place, Hercules. 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Britaine, ix. 


Nephevws are very often liker to their grandfathers than 
to their fathers. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 776. 


He is by several descents the cane of Hugo Grotius 
{died 1645)... . Let it not be said that in any lettered 
country a hew of Grotius asked a charity and was re- 
fused. ohnson, to Dr. Vyse, July 9, 1777 (in Boswell). 
2+. A cousin. 

Henry the Fourth, grandfather to this king, 

Deposed his nephew Richard, Edward's son, 

The first begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Edward king, the third of that descent. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., if. 5. 64. 


3. The son of one’s brother or sister. This is now 
the usual meaning. Sometimes, in the fnterpretation of 
wills, the word is understood as including also ‘grand- 
nephew.’ 


As thei rode in soche maner thei mette fyve childcren 
that be youre neucwes.. . . These... be youre suster 
sones, Merlin (E. E. T. S.), fi. 230. 


The uncle iscertainly nearer of kin tothe common stock, 
by one degree, thanthe nephew; though the nephew, by rep- 
resenting his father, hasin him the right of primogeniture. 


Blackstone, Com., II. xiv. 
Nephila (nef’i-lii),n. [NL. (?), irreg. ¢ Gr. vei, 
spin, + gizoc, loving.) A genus of spinning- 
spiders of the family /peiride, having a long 
cylindrical abdomen. N. plumipes is well known 
and abundant in the southern United States. 
Leach, 1815. 


nephology (ne-fol’6-ji), n. 


nephralgic (nef-ral’jik), a. 


nephra 
nephrectomy (nef-rek’to-mi), n. 


nephridial (nef-rid’i-al), a. 


and- . 


nephrite (nef’rit), n. 


nephritic (nef-rit’ik), a. and 7. 


nephritical (nef-rit’i-kal), a. 


nephritis (nef-ri’tis), 7. 
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nephological (nef-6-loj’i-kal), a. (¢ nepholog-y 


+ -ic-al.] Pertaining to nephology; relating to 
clouds or cloudiness. 


But at no time was it observed that the nephelovical 
{read nepholoqical] state of the atmosphere overhead or 
the prevalence of fog banks gave rise to anything like an 
acrial echo, Are, Cruise of the Corwin, 1651, p. 14. 
[< Gr. végoc, a cloud, 
+ -Ao) ia, ¢ Zéyetv, Speak: see -ology.] That part 
of meteorology which treats of clouds. 


nephoscope (nef’6-skop),n. [< Gr. végoc, acloud, 


+ oxoreiv, view.) Aninstrument used in deter- 
mining the apparent velocity and the direction 


of motion of clouds. It usually consists of a horizontal 
mirror, with compass- points or degrees drawn on the mir- 
ror or on the surrounding frame, together with an adjust- 
able sighting-piece placed at various positions above the 
mirror. The sighting-piece serves as a fixed point for 
viewing the cloud-image as it moves away from the cen- 
ter of the mirror, upon which point the image is initially 
adjusted. 


nephralgia (nef-ral’ji-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. vegpdc, 
a 


idney, + d/yo¢, pain.] In pathol., pain in the 
kidneys; renal neuralgia. 
[< nephralgia + 
-ic.) Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected 


with nephralvia. 
[< NL. nephralgia, 


(nef-ral’ji), n. 
q. v.] Same as nephralgia. 

[< Gr. vegpdc, 
kidney, + éxtouf, excision.) In surg., excision 
of a kidney. 

[< a AA eat + 
-al,) Of or pertaining to the nephridia: as, a 
nephridial organ or function. 
Each of the eight sets often appeared to havea nephrid- 
tal tuft specially related to it. 
Micros. Sctence, XXVIII. 397. 
TI should be glad to draw attention to the, in some ways, 


still more interesting features of the nephridial system in 
Megascolides australis. Nature, XXXVIIL. 197. 


nephridion (nef-rid’i-on), n.; pl. nephridia (-#). 


Same as nephridtum. 


nephridium (nef-rid’i-um), n.; pl. nephridia (-#). 
[ 


L., dim. of Gr. vedpéc, kidney: see neer®.] 
The sexual or renal organ of mollusks, corre- 
sponding to the kidneys of the vertebrates, 
having an excretory and depurative office; the 
so-called organ of Bojanus. The term is extended 
to similar organs in other invertebrates. In mollusks 
the nephridia are tubular structures which place the 
vibe iy the pericardium in communication with the 
exterior. 


The renal organs, nephridia, or organs of Bojanus as 
they are frequently called from the celebrated anatomist 
who discovered them, are always P egisl {in mollusks}. 

nd, Nat. Hist., I. 251. 
[< Gr. vegpirnc, pertain- 
ing tothe kidneys, < vegpéc, a kidney: see neer2.] 
A tough compact variety of amphibole (tremo- 
lite or actinolite), of a leek-green color, often 
found in rolled p aahagr jade. It was formerly 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kidneys. 
See jade?, 
[= F. néphré- 
tigque = Sp. nefritico = Pg. nephritico = It. ne- 
Sritico,< LL. nephriticus = Gr. vedpitixdc, affected 
with nephritis, < vegpizis, nephritis: see nephri- 
tis.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the kidneys: 
as, a nephritic disease. 

The balsam of Peru obtained by boiling wood and scum- 
ming the decoction ... [i8] a very valuable medicine 
and of great account in divers cases, particularly asthmas, 
nephritic pains, nervous colics and obstructions. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 62. 
2. Pertaining to or affected with nephritis: as, 
a nephritic patient. 

The diet of nephritic... persons... oughttobe... 
opposite to the alkalescent nature of the salts in their 
blood. Arbuthnot, Aliments, iv. 2. § 16. 
3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys in gen- 
eral: as, a nephritic medicine.—4,. Of the na- 
ture of nephrite or jade.—Nephritic colic, renal 
colic; pain due to the passage of a calculus from the 
kidney.— Nephritic retinitis, retinitis dependent on 
nephritis.—Nephritic stone, Same as nephrite.—Neph- 
ritic tree, a small leguminous tree of the West Indies, 
Pithecolobium Unguis-cati.—Nephritic wood, the lig- 
num nephriticum of old pharmacologists—a wood, sup- 
posed to be that of the horseradish-tree, which has been 
used in decoction for affections of the kidneys, etc. 


II, n. A medicine adapted to relieve or cure 
diseases of the kidneys, particularly gravel or 
stone in the bladder. 

[< nephritic + 
-al.J Saine as nephritie. 

([NL., < L. nephritis = 
Gr. vegpitic, a disease of the kidneys, fem. of 
veopityc, pertaining to the kidneys: see neph- 
rite.}| In pathol., inflammation of the kidneys. 
See Brights disease, under disease.— Amyloid 
nephritis, the presence of Jardacein in the renal tissues. 
— Desquamative nephritis. Sec deaguamative.—Dif- 


nephrodinic (nef-r6-din’ik), a. 


nephrogonaduct (nef-r6-gon’a-dukt), n. 


nephrography (nef-rog’ra-fi), 7. 


nephroid (nef’roid), a. and n. 


Nephrolepis (nef-rol’e-pis), n. 


nephrolithic (nef-ro-lith’ik), a. 


nephrolithotomy (nef’rd-li-thot’d-mi), n. 


Nephrops (nef’rops), 7. 


Nephrops 


fuse nephritis, inflammation involving both epithelial 
and connective-tissue elements of the kidney.— Hemor- 
rhagic nephritis, nephritis with hemorrhages into the 
substance of the kidney.— Interstitial nephritis, in- 
flammation involving primarily and principally the inter- 
stitial connective tissue of the kidney. It produces con- 
tracted kidney.— Nephritis gravidarum, nephritis de- 
veloping in pregnant women without antecedent renal 
disease.— Parenchymatous nephritis, inflammation 
involving primarily and princi the epithelium of the 
uriniferous tubules. Buppurative nephritis, infiam- 
mation of the kidney resulting in the formation of ab- 
scesses, It never is a part of Bright’s disease. but may 
occur in pyemia, ulcerative endocarditis, pyclitis (see py- 
clonephritiz), and more rarely in dysentery and actinomy- 
cosis; also, of course, from direct wounds of the kidney. 


nephrocele (nef’r6-sél), n. [< Gr. vedpdc, a kid- 


ney, + «727, a tumor.) In pathol., hernia of 


the kidney. 
[< nephr(idia) 
+ (por)odinic.] Porodinic by means of ne- 
hridia, as a mollusk; having nephrogona- 
ucts which discharge the genital products. 
Encyc. Brit., XVI. 682. 


Nephrodium (nef-ro’di-um),”. [NL. (Richard, 


1803), < Gr. vedpadne, vedpoetd7c, like a kidney: see 
nephroid.|] An extensive genus of cosmopoli- 
tan polypodiaceous aspidioid ferns with cor- 


date-reniform indusia. By many recent pteridolo- 
gists the species are referred to the genus Agpidium, of 
which they form a well-characterized section. N. molle 
is frequently found in collections of cultivated plants. 
See hay-scent and male-fern. 

« Gr. 


vedpocs, akidney, + E. gonaduct.}] The nephridi- 
um of a mollusk when it serves as a gonaduct. 
See idiogonaduct. 

[< Gr. vegpor, 
a kidney, + -ypadgia, < ypagerv, write, mark, 
draw.] In anat., a description of the kidneys. 


the genus Nephrodium. eee 


n. In math., a curve of epee: 
the sixth order with one triple and one single 
crunode, the polar equation being 


r=a(l+ 2 sin $6), 


C Gr. vegpoed7e, like a kidney, 
veopoc, a kidney, + eidoc, 
form.] I, a. Kidney-shaped; 
reniform; in bot., resembling 


(NL. (Schott, 
1834), so called from the reniform indusia; < Gr. 
vedpoc, & kidney, + Aeric, a seale.] A genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns of the tribe Aspidice, 
having pinnate fronds with the pinne articu- 
lated at the base and often very deciduous in 
the dried plant. The veins are all free, and the sori 
arise from the apex of the upper branch of a vein, and are 
covered with a reniform or roundish indusium. The ge- 


nus is tropical or subtropical, and contains 7 species, of 
which 2 are found in Florida. See cut under fern. 


nephrolithiasis (nef*ro-li-thi’a-sis), x». [NL., <¢ 


Gr. vedpoc, a kidney, + Aiacrc, stone (a dis- 
ease): see lithiasis.] The formation of cal- 
euli in the substance or in the pelvis of the 


kidney. 
[< Gr. vedpde, 
a kidney, + Aifoc, a stone.] In med., relating 
to calculus in the kidney. 
[< 


Gr. vegpoc, & kidney, + Z:0oc, stone, + -royia, < 
Téuvetv, Tauetv, cut.} In surg., the removal of a 
calculus from the kidney by an incision. 


nephrologist (nef-rol*6-jist), n. [« nephrolog-y 


+ -ist.]| One who is versed in nephrology. 


(nef-rol’6-ji), nm. [¢ Gr. vedpés, a 


nephrolo 
panes Lif -hoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] 


Scientific knowledge or investigation of the 
kidney. 


mepnropnenste (nef-rop-niis’ti), n. pl. [NL., 


r. vedpéc, @ kidney, + *rvevoroc, verbal adj. 
of zveiv, breathe.] A superfamily group of 
pulmonate gastropods, equivalent to the Geo- 
phila or Stylommatophora, containing the land- 
snails and -slugs, which are thus contrasted 
with the Branchiopneusta or Basommatophora, 
including the aquatic snails: so called on the 
ground that the respiratory sac is morphologi- 
cally a kind of urinary bladder. 


meppropneusn (nef-rop-nis’tan), a. and n. 
. a. 


aving lungs of the nature of kidneys; 

pertaining to the Nephropneusta, or having their 
characters. 

IT. x. A pulmonate gastropod of the super- 


family Nephropneusta. 
[< Gr. vedpdc, a kidney, 


+ wy, eye.] A genusof long-tailed ten-footed 
crustaceans of the family Homaride: so called 
from the nephroid eyes. NN. norvegicus, known 
as the Norway lobster, is found on the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, and has commercial value. 


nephrorrhagia 


nephrorrhagia (nef-r6-ra’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
veopéc, a kidney, + -payia, ¢ pyyviva, break.] 
Renal hemorrhage. 

ee nef-ror’a-fi), n.- [< Gr. vegpde, 
a kidney, agn, a sewing, < parren, sew. | 
The stitching of a imovable) hidney to the lum- 
bar abdominal parietes. 

nephrostoma (nef-ros’t6-m4), 2.; 
stomata (nef-ros-t6’ma-téi). (NL., < Gr. vedpde, 
a kidney, + oréua,mouth.} One of the ciliated 
infundibular orifices of a primitive kidney. See 
pronephron. 

nephrostome (nef’r6-stom), n. 
phrostoma. 

nephrostomous (nef-ros’t6-mus), a. Of or per- 
taining to a nephrostoma. 

nephrotomy (nef-rot’6-mi), n. [< Gr. vegpdc, a 
kidney, + -ropia, < réuverv, raueiv, cut.) Insurg., 
the operation of incising the kidney, as for the 
extraction of a calculus. 

nephrozymose (nef-r6-zi’m6s), n. (< Gr. ve- 
gpd, kidney, + E. zymose.) A diastatic ferment 
occurring In urine. 

Nephthyids (nef-thi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Neph- 
thys + -de.] A family of annelids, typified by 
the genus Nephthys. They have similar rings, a very 
large proboscis, and the branchie in the form of a sickle- 


shaped process between the foliaceous lobes of the legs. 
jechths chiefly in the sand of the sea-shore. 


Nephthys (nef’this),n. (NL.] The race ge- 
nus of Nephthyide. N. ceca isa British species, 
the white-rag worm, also known as the lurg and 
the hairybait. 

ad ones (nep’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 1818), 

< Nepa + -ide.] A family of aquatic heterop- 

terous insects of the order Hemiptera, typified 


by the genus Nepa; the water-seorpions. They 
have a flattened elliptical or oval form, and ambulatory 
as well as natatory legs, with the fore femora enlarged and 
channeled to receive the fore tibis and tarsi, which fold 
into them. The abdomen ends in a pair of channeled 
stylets which unite to form a respiratory tube. ‘Ihe nar- 
row head bears prominent eyes, and the membranous and 
corious parts of the wing-covers are well distinguished. 
Three genera are recognized. 


ne plus ultra (né plus ul’tri). [L., no further: 
ne, no, not; plus (compar. of multus), more; ul- 
tra, beyond.] Not (anything) more beyond; 
the extreme or utmost point; completeness; 
perfection. 
nepos, . See nepus. 
nepotal (nep’6-tal), a. [<¢ L. nepos (nepot-), a 
grandson, a nephew: see nephew.} Of or per- 
ee to a nephew or nephews. Gentleman’s 
Ug. 
nepotic (né-pot’ik), a. [< L. nepos (nepot-), a 
ndson,a nephew: see nephew. Cf. nepotism.] 
f or belonging to nepotism ; practising or dis- 
playing nepotism. 
The nepotic ambition of the ruling pontiff. Milman. 


nepotious (né-p6’shus), a. [« L. nepos (nepot-), 
a grandson, a nephew: see god ate ete.] Over- 
fond of nephews and other relatives; nepotic. 
We may use the epithet tious for those who carry 
this fondness to the extent of doting, and, as expressing 
that degree of fondness, it may be applied to William 
Dove; he was a nepotious uncle. 
Southey, The Doctor, x. (Davites.) 
nepotism (nep’6-tizm), n. [= F. népotisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. nepotismo, < NL. nepotismus, < L. 
nepos (nepot-), a grandson, & nephew: see neph- 
ew.] Favoritism shown to nephews and other 
relatives; patronage bestowed in consideration 


of family relationship and not of merit. The 
word was invented to characterizea propensity of the pores 
and other high ecclesiastics in the Roman Catholic Church 
to aggrandize their family by exorbitant grants or favors 
to nephews or relatives. 


To this humour of Nepotiem Rome owes its present pret 
dour. Addison. 


nepotist (nep’s-tist), n. [« nepot-ism + -ist.] 

One who practises nepotism. 
Were they to submit . . . to be accused of Nepotism by 
istef .. . The real disgrace would have been to have 


N 
submitted to this. 
Sydney Sméth, To Archd. Singleton. (Davies.) 


ne (nep’i),a. [¢ nep3 + -yl.] Nepped, as 
Coton Aer. Spons’ Encyc. Manuf, I. 748. 

neptet, ». A Middle English form of rep}. 

Nepticula (nep-tik’i-laé), ». (NL. (Von Hey- 
den, 1842), <« LL. nepticula, granddaughter, dim. 
of neptis, a granddaughter: see niece.) A ge- 
nus of microlepidopterous moths, giving name 


to the family Nepticulid@. There are several ape 
cies, as N. aurelia, N. issima, and N. microtheriella 
all among the smallest of the tineids. The larvee, as far as 
known, are all leaf-miners. 

Nepticulids (nep-ti-ki’/li-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nepticula + -ide.] A family of microlepidop- 
terous insects, typified by the genus Nepticula. 


l. nephro- 


Same as ne- 


; nepus (né’pus), 7. 
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Neptune (nep’tin), ». [= F. Neptune = Sp. 
Pg. Ne hing It. Nettuno, < L. Neptunus, Z 
sea-god: see def.}] 1. In Rom. myth., the god 
of the sea, who came to be identified by the 
Romans themselves with the Greek Poseidon, 
whose attributes were transferred by the poets 


to the ancient Latin deity. In art Neptune is usu- 
ally represented as a bearded man of stately presence 
with the trident as his chief attribute, and the horse and 
the dolphin as symbols. 

2. Figuratively, the ocean. 


Ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune. 
Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 85. 


3. In her., same as Triton.— 4. The outermost 
known planet of the solar system, and the third 
in volume and mass, though quite invisible to 


the naked eye. It was discovered in the autumn of 
1846. Uranus, the planet next to Neptune, revolving about 
the sun in eighty-four years, was discovered in 1781; but 
observations of it as a fixed star were scattered through 
the eighteenth century. In 1821 Bouvard found that the 
observations of Uranus could not be satisfied by any theory 
based on the gravitation of known bodies, and hinted at an 
undiscovered planet. During the following twenty years 
further observations satisfied ustronomers that such a 
pianet must exist. To find where it could be was the prob- 
em which two mathematicians, J. C. Adams in England 
and U. J. J. Leverrier in France, set themselves to solve 
by mathematics. The calculations of Leverrier assigned 
the boundaries of a not very large region within which the 
unknown eee might be. In consequence of the indica- 
tions of Adams, the astronomer Challis observed the planet 
Neptune August 4th and 12th, 1846, but, neglecting to work 
up his observations, failed to recognize it as a planet; 
while, in consequence of the indications of Leverrier, 
Galle of Berlin discovered Neptune September 23d, 1846. 
The orbit of the new planet, having been determined from 
direct observations, was found to ditfer excessively from 
the predictions in all its elements; 80 much go that Lever- 
rier declared these elements “incompatible with the na- 
ture of the irregular perturbations of Uranus.” The dis- 
tance from the sun was 30 times instead of 36 times that of 
the earth, eh ahaeaagtte and the orbit, instead of being 
more elliptical than that of any planet cxcept Mercury, 
was in fact the most circular of all. 
discovered b 
place; but this would not have been so at the epoch to 
which the calculations referred, and there was nothing in 
their nature to render them particularly accurate for 1846, 
so that this coincidence must be regarded as in great mea- 
sure a happy accident, such as would occur by mere chance 
once in 180 times. A satellite to Neptune was detected 
in October, 1846, by Lassell. Its period uf revolution is 5 
days, 21 hours, and 8 minutes, and its maximum elonga- 
tion 18”. The mass of Neptune, having been calculated 
from these data, was found to be ,43;, that of the sun, 
against predicted values nearly twice as great. With the 
mass 80 ascertained, the ed action upon Uranus 
was calculated, and found to satisfy the observations of 
that planet much better than either Leverrier’s or Adams's 
hypothesis had done. This was because the real action of 
Neptune upon the orbit of Uranus was of a different kind 
from what it had been assumed to be, those terins of the 
mathematical expressions which had been assumed to be 
the principal ones being really insignificant, and those 
which had been neglected as insigniticant being really the 
controlling ones. The name Neptune was conferred by 
Encke, Leverrier having signified that he wished it called 
by his own name. The diameter of Neptune is 37,000 
miles. Its distance from the sun fs about 2,800,000,000 
miles, and its period of revolution about 164 years.— Nep- 
tune’s horse, a fish of the family Htppocampide; a 
sea-horse.— Neptune’s ruffles, a retepore.— Neptune’s 
spoonworm, a gephyrean, Thalassema neptunt, ; 
Neptunian (nep-tu’ni-an),a. («< L. Neptunius, 
ertaining to Neptune, marine, < Neptunus, 
eptune: see Neptune.}] 1. Pertaining to Nep- 
tune, the god of the sea, or to the ocean or sea 
itself.— 2. In geol., formed by water or in its 


presence. The word is used especially to designate an 
ueous origin of certain formations, now generally ad- 
mitted to be volcanic, but which according to the views of 
Werner were deposited from water. (See Huttonian and 
Wernertan.) A most violent discussion in regard to this 
subject was carried on, during the latter third of the 
eighteenth century, by geologists and theologians. 
Neptunist (nep’tin-ist), n. anda. [«< Neptune 
+ -ist.) I, n. 1}. A navigator; a seaman. 

Let the brave enginer, fine Daedalist, skilful Neptuniest, 
marvelous Vulcanist, and every Mercuriall occupationer 
. . . be respected. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 
2. In geol., an advocate of or believer in the 
Neptunian theory; an opponent of the Vulcan- 
ists. 

Whenever a zealous Neptunist wished to draw the old 
man [Desmarest] into an argument, he was satisfied with 
replying “ Go and see.” 

Sir C. Lyell, Prin. of Geol. (ed. 1835), I. 87. 

II. a. Of, pertaining to, or advocating the 
Neptunian theory. 

For the untenable Neptunist hypothesis, asserting a 
once-universal aqueous action unlike the present, Hutton 
substituted an aqueous action, marine and fluviatile, con- 
tinuously operating as we now see it, antagonized by a 


periodic igneous action, 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 227. 


[Also nepos, nipos; perhaps 
< nip, or some similar form (cf. Sw. knapp, nar- 
row, scanty; E. neap}, in orig. sense ‘seanty’), 
+ house (ME, hus, ete.).. For the second ele- 
ment, ef. the surnames Backus, Bellows (Bel- 


When Neptune was 


Dr. Galle it was only 1° from the predicted . 


Nereocystis 
lus), reduced from bakehouse and bellhouse.] A 
gable. [Scotch.] 


In the title-deeds of an old property in St. Enoch Square, 
Glasgow, now occupied as an hotel called ‘‘ His Lordship's 
Larder, 4 Sal Pas made to Paty garret room, 10 feet 
square, in the middle or nepoe of the storey. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 65. 


us-gable (né’ pus-gai’bl), »n. <A gable. 

cotch. ] 

There being then no ronns to the houses, at every place, 
eapecially where the nepus-gables were towards the streets, 
the rain came gushing in a spout. 

The Provost, p. 201. 
nert, nere}+, a. Nearer. Chaucer. 
neret, adv., prep, and a. A Middle English 

form of near}. 

nere3t,n. A Middle English form of neer?. 

nere‘+, A Middle English contraction of ne 
were, were not. 

neret, adv. An obsolete contracted form of 


never. 
Nereid (né’ré-id), n. [< L. Nereis (Nereid-) = 
Gr. Nypeic (Nopeid-) a sea-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus, &@ sea-god, < vypédc, 


ne 
[ 


(Jamé#eaon.) 


Nereus, < Nypeie, 
wet.) 1. In Gr. myth., a sea-nymph, one of 
the daughters of Nereus and Doris, generally 


spoken of as fifty in number. The most famous 
among them were FT Gan Thetis, and Galatea. The 
Nereids were beautiful maidens helpful to voyagers, and 
constituted the main body of the female, as the Tritons 
did of the male, followers of Poseidon or Neptune. They 
were imagined as dancing, singing, playing musical instru- 
ments, wooed by the Tritons, and passing in long proces- 
sions over the sea seated on hippocamps and other sea- 
monsters. Monuments of ancient art represent them 
lightly draped or nude, in poses characterized by undu- 
lating lines, harmonizing with those of the ocean, and of- 
ten riding on sea-monsters of fantastic forma. 


Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her. 
hak., A. and C., if. 2. 211. 


2. [t. c.] In zool., a sea-centiped; an errant 
marine worm of the family Nereide,; in a wider 
sense, & marine annelid: applicable to nearly 
allof the polychsetous worms.— 3}. [/.c.] Some 
ocean organism that shines by night. See the 

uotation under noctilucous. Pennant. 
ereids# (né-ré’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nereis + 
-idw.} <A family of annelids, typified by the 
enus Nereis. They have similar rings, a large pro- 
is, and the branchie obsolete or much reduced and 


combined with the lobes of the legs, The species live 
mostly along the sea-shore. 


Nereides (né-ré’i-déz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Nereis.) 
A family of worms, essentially the same as Ne- 
reida. 

nereidian (né-ré-id’i-an), a. and n. [< Nereid 
+ -ian.] J, a. Resembling a nereid; pertain- 
ing to the Nereida, or having their characters; 
nereidous. 

II, ». A nereid, or sea-worm of the family 
Nereida. 

nereidous (né’ré-id-us),a. Same as nereidian. 
Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, IT. 259. 

Nereis (né’ré-is), n. (NL., < L. Nereis, a Ne- 
reid: see Nereid.] 1. The typical genus of 
the family Nereide. It was formerly 
used with great latitude for nearly all of 
the nereids orerrant marine annelids. N. 
pelagica isa well-known sea-worm of both 
coasts ofthe Atlantic. N.virensisalarge 
New England species from 18 to 20 inches 
long, known as the chatnworm. 

2. In entom., a genus of ae 
terousinsects. Hubner, 1806.—s. 
In bot., a systematic account of 
the alge or seaweeds of a locality 
or country: as, the Nereis Bore- 
ali-Americana, by meer: 
nereite (né’ré-it), n. [< NL. Nere- 
ites, < L. Nerets, a Nereid (see Ne- 
reid), + -ite2.) A fossil annelid 
related to the nereids, or sup- 
osed to be one of them; a member of a genus 
erettes of Paleozoic age. 

Nereites (né-ré-i’téz), . [NL.: see nereite.] 
1. A generic name of nereites. 

A few of these fossils may truly be of a vegetable nature, 
whilst as to others (such as Nereites) no certain conclusion 


can be arrived at. 
H. A. Nicholson, Man. of Paleontology, xfiL 


2. A genus of mollusks. Emmons, 1842. 
Nereocystis (né‘ré-0-sis’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Nyperc, &@ sea-god (see Nereid), + xvotic, a bag, 
a bladder. ] gigantic seaweed of the natural 
order Laminariacee, having a simple filiform 
stem, sometimes several hundred feet in length, 
terminating in a huge club-shaped or spherical 
bladder, from which springs a tuft of dichoto- 


mously dividing fronds. WN. Liitkeana, the only spe- 
cies, is found on the northwestern const of America and the 
opposite shores of Asia, where by its tangled stems it fre- 


Bait-worm 
(Nerets pelagtca). 


Nereocystis 


quently forms floating islands upon which the sea-otters 
reat. It is there called Wadder-kelp. See kelp2. 


nerf},. A Middle English form of nerve. Chau- 


cer. 

Nerine (né-ri’né),n. [NL. (Herbert, 1821), < L. 
Nerine, a Nereid, < Nereus, Nereus: see Nereid. | 
A genus of ornamental flowering bulbs of the 
monocotyledonous order Amaryllide@ and the 
tribe .fmaryllee, known by the versatile an- 
thers, many biseriate ovules in each cell, fila- 


ments dilated at the base, and thong-like leaves. 
There are about 9 species, al] South African, producing a 
stout scape with an umbel of large scarlet, hen or rose- 
colored flowers. N. Sarniensis, the Guernsey lily, has been 
cultivated in Europe two hundred years or more, especially 
on the island of Guernsey, where tradition says it was in- 
troduced yah acta red nih adie It was mistakenly 
ascribed to Ja is and the other species are now 
coming much into notice as autumn bloomers. 

Nerita (né-ri’ti), n. (NL, < L. nerita = Gr. 
vnpitns, vypeitnc, & sea-mussel, a periwinkle, < 
Nypets, & sea-god: see Ne- 
reid.) A genus of mollusks 
used with widely varying 
limits. (a) By Linnswus it was 
applied to a large and heteroge- 
neous assemblage. (0) By later 
writers it has been restricted to 
a more or less well-defined group 
typical of the family Nentida. 
Also written Nerites. — 

neritacean (ner-i-ta’sé- 
an),a@.andn. [< nerite + -acean.) I, a. Hav- 
ing the characters of a nerite; of or pertaining 
to the Neritida. 

II, ». A member of the Neritide; a nerite. 
nerite (né’rit), ». A gastropod of the genus 
ferita or the family Neritide. 

Neritids (né-rit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., « Nerita + 
éde.] A family of gastropods, typified by the 
genus Nerita. As limited by recent conchologiats, it in- 
cludes thysanopod rhipidoglossates, with a radula charac- 

terized by 7 median teeth 

(a small central, 2 wide 

transverse ones, and 4 

small external ones), and 

on each side a wide lat- 
eral tooth and numerous 
narrow marginal ones. 

The shell is generally 

subglobular, but varies 

to a patelliform shape; 
it has a flattened or sep- 

tiform columella and a 
semflunar aperture, while the interior is absorbed and 
destitute of whorl-partitions. The species are numerous 
and occur in all tropical seas, and a few are also residents 
of fresh waters, See cut under Navicella. 

neritite (ner’i-tit), m. ([< L. nerita, a sea-mus- 
sel (see Nerita), + -ite2.] A fossil nerite. 

Nerium (né’ri-um),». (NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. nerium, nerion, < Gr. vipcov, the oleander.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous shrubs 
of the order Apocynacee and the tribe Echitidee, 
and type of the subtribe Neriew, known by its 


erect follicles. There are 2 or $ species, native from 
the Mediterranean to Japan. are smooth erect 
shrubs, with d narrow whorled leaves, fragrant and 
showy pink, white, or yellowish flowers, and long straight 
pod-like fruit filled with woolly seeds. See oleander. 


nero-antico (né’ro-an-té’k6), n. [It.: nero 
black (see negro); antico, ancient (see antique).| 
A marble of deep and uniform black, which takes 


a high polish. It is found among ruins of ancient 
buildings of the Roman empire, and the pieces have been 
much used by decorators of later times. 


nerret, adv. An obsolete form of earl, 

nerval (nér’val), a. [= F. Pg. nerval = It. 
nervale, < LL. nervalis, < L. nervus, sinew, 
nerve: see nerve.) Of or pertaining toa nerve 
or nerves; neural. 

nervation (nér-va’shon), n. [= F. nervation; 
as nerve + -ation.] The arrangement or dis- 


tribution of nerves. Specifically—(a) In bot., the 
disposition of the fibrovasc bundles in the blades of 
leaves, the sepals or petals of flowers, the wing-like ex- 
pansions of samarofd fruits, etc.: a character which has 
assumed special importance in the study of fossil planta, 
since it has been proved to have generic rank, while the 
form and outline of leaves have only specific rank. The 
nervation of leaves, as 
studied and classified 
by A. P. de Candolle 
(1827), Giuseppe Bian- 
con{i (1838), Baron von 
Ettingshausen (1854- 
61), Oswald Heer (18% 

and later authors, is 
based primarily on the 
relative rank of the 
nerves, and secondarily 
on their course through 
the leaf. Asregards the 
rank of the nerves, the 
leavesof dicotyledonous 
plantsare usually either 
pinnately or palmately 
nerved. This refers to 
the primary nerves. In 
pinnately nerved leaves 


. Nerita ustulata. 


Nerita polita.—New Zealand. 


Figs. x to 9 show varieties of nervation 
of fossil leaves. 

1, pinnately nerved camptodrome 
leaf of Ficus Crosstr, from the Cre- 
taceous (Laramie) of Colorado; 2, pin- 
nately nerved craspedodrome leaf of 
Ulmus fPplancroides, from the Fort 


Union group of Montana; 3, marginal 
nervation of a leafof Eucalyptus, from 
the Cretaceous of Martha's Vineyard ; 
4 acrodrome leaf of Zrsyphus, from 
the Cretaceous of Montana. 
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one primary nerve, the midrib, which may 
as a continuation of the petiole, and from 
which there are given off second nerves which pro- 
ceed at various angles through the blade toward or to its 
margin. These secondaries may or may not give off other 
nerves called tertiaries, and even these may produce qua- 
ternary nerves. In palmate- 
ly nerved leaves there arise 
usually from the summit of 
the petiole, two or more 
(sometimes numerous) more 
or less divergent primary 
nerves, which may have 
nearly equal strength, but 
more commonly the central 
one is thickest and may still 
be denominated the midrib. 
In the latter case the others 
are called lateral primaries. 
Any or all of the primaries 
of a palmately nerved leaf 
may give off secondaries as 
in pinnately nerved leaves, 
but these more commonly proceed from the outer pair. 
Leaves of only three primaries are sometimes called tréplt- 
nerved ; those of five, quintuplinerved. Peltate leaves usu- 
ally have a peltate nervation, which may be ed asa 
modification of the palmate nervation. The ate nerva- 
tion is simply a case of palmate nervation in which there 
are several near} sonal pecans: The terms pennine 
a ede ’ , and pedalinerved were sugges 

y De Candolle for these several kinds of leaves. As re- 
gards the course of the nerves through the blade and their 
ultimate disposition, the following classes are distin- 
guished : (1) craspedodrome [< Gr. xpagredov, edge, margin, 
+ -Spopos, < dpayxecy, run}, the nerves passing directly to the 
margin of the blade ; (2) camptodrome (< Gr. xaumrrds, verbal 
adj. of xcayrrecy, bend, curve}, the nerves curving (usually 
forward) near the margin, and either losing themselves in 
the ichyma, or joining, arching, or otherwise anasto- 
mosing within the margin ; (3) brochidodrome [< Gr. Bpoxis 
(Bpox ‘6, dim. of Bpoxos, a no loop}, the nerves forming 
loops within the blade of the leaf; (4) acrodrome [< Gr. 
axpos, at the point], the nerves passing upward and for- 
ward and terminating in the apex or point of the leaf; (5) 
dictyodrome [< Gr. d(«rvov, a net}, the nerves soon dividing 
up and losing themselves in the general network of the leaf 
(see explanation of nerrilles, below); (6) hyphodrome (< Gr. 
vo7, a web], the nerves, of lower rank than primaries, so lost 
in the thick, coriaceous tissues of the leaf as to be nearly 
or quite invisible at the surface; (7) paryphodrome [< Gr. 
rapvoy, a border woven along a robe], a strong nerve pass- 
ing round the entire margin of the leaf, forming a sort of 
hem or border ; (8) marginal, a distinct nerve passing along 
the margin of the leaf, parallel to it, but se ted from it 
by a narrow interval ; (9) parallelodrome [< Gr. rapdAAndos, 


there is o 
be regard 


5, palmately nerved brochido- 
drome paryphodrome leaf of Coc- 
cxlus Haydenitanus, from the 
Fort Union group of Montana; 6, 
palmately nerved leaf of Hedera 
Brunert, from the Cretaceous 
(Laramie) of Wyoming. 


7, transversely parallelodrome nervation of Macrotasniopteris mag- 
stfolia, from the Trias of Virginia. 


el), the nerves running parallel to one another, either 
ongitudinally, as in grasses, or horizontally from the mid- 
rib to the margin, as in the banana-tree ; (10) campylodrome 


uy 


8, longitudinally parallelodrome nervation of a fossil palm-leaf, 
from the Fort Union group of Montana; 9, campylodrome leaf of 
Oreodoxttes plicatus, trom the Cretaceous (Laramfe) of Colorado. 


[< Gr. xaymvAos, curved], the nerves passing in a gentle 
curve from base to apex of the leaf, the interval between 
them increasing gradually in width from either end to the 
middle. The last two classes are almost wholly restricted 
to monocotyledonous planta. Besides the above, there is 
the dichotomous or furking nervation of most ferns and 
some other plants. From the various nerves as thus de- 
scribed there usually proceed many much finer ones which 
join and anastomose in various ways, forming a network of 


. meshes of different shapes, usually angular, and either rec- 


tangular, trapezoidal, or nearly square, the spaces inclosed 
by which are known as areole. To such nerves the term 
nervilles has been applied. Physiologically considered, all 
nerves consist of vascular bundles which pass from the 
branch through the petiole, if there is one, into the base 
of the leaf, the primary fascicle of which is subsequently 
divided up to furnish the various nerves of the leaf, the 
primary nerves further dividing to supply the secondaries, 
these to supply the tertiaries, etc., and no nerves or fibers 
originate within the leaf. (0) In zod., the arrangement or 
disposition of the nervures, nerves, or veins of an insect’s 
wing; the set or system of nerves as thus arranged ; neura- 
ation; venation. (c) In anat., the way or mode in which 


nervature (nér’va-tir), 7. 


nervaura (nér-vé’rid), n. 


nervauric (nér-va’rik), a. 


nerve (nérv), n. 


- selves. 


nerve 

the nerves are disposed: as, the nervation of a vertebrate 
consists of a cerebrospinal and a sympathetic system. 
[< nerve + -ature. ] 
In bot., zool., and anat., same as nervation. 
: [NL., < L. nerrus, 
a nerve, + aura, air.] A hypothetical subtle 
essence radiating or emanating from the ner- 
vous system, and enveloping the body in a kind 
of sphere: same as aural, 1. 
(< nervaura + -ic.]} 
Of or pertaining to nervaura. 
[< ME. *nerve, nerfe, nerf = 
LG. nerf, nerve = G. nerv, nerve = Sw. nerv = 
Dan. nerve, < OF. nerf, F. nerf = Sp. nervio, 
OSp. niervo = Pg. It. nervo, < L. nervus, a sinew, 
a tendon, a fiber, a nerve, string of a musical 
instrument or of a bow, etc., also vigor, force, 
strength, energy, = Gr. vevpor, a sinew, tendon, 
nerve, a string; perhaps ult. akin to snare.] 
1+. A sinew, tendon, or other hard white cord 
of the body: the original meaning of the word, 
at the time when nervous tissue was not dis- 
tinguished from some forms of connective tis- 
sue. See aponeurosis. 

Men myghte many an arwe fynde 


thyrled hadde horn and nerf and d. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii, 642. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 

And have no vigour in them. 

Shak., Tempest, if. 1. 484. 


2. In anat., a nerve-fiber, or usually a bundle of 
nerve-fibers, running from a central ganglionic 
organ to peripheral mechanisms, either active 
(as glands and muscles) or receptive (sense-or- 
nS). The nerve-fibers are bound together into a primi- 
ve bundle called a funtculus. The connective tissue be- 
tween the fibers within the funiculus is the endoneurium, 
and the connective tissue sheathing the funiculus is the 
eb ecaad ps In the larger nerves several] funiculi may 
bound ther into one trunk by connective tissue 
which forms the epineurium. See cut under median. 
But to nobler sights 
Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed, 
. .. then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 415. 
In ita essential nature, a nerve is a definite tract of liv- 


That 


‘ing substance through which the molecular changes which 


occur in any one part of the organism are conveyed to and 
affect some other part. uzley, Anat. Invert., p. 61. 


83. Something resembling a nerve (either a 
sinew, as in the earlier figurative uses, or a 
nerve in the present sense, 2) in form or funce- 
tion. 
We do learn 
those that know the very nerves of state, 
is givings-out were of an infinite distance 
From his true-meant design. 
Shak., M. for M., £. 4. 58. 
But the spachies and Janizaries . . . are the nerves and 
supporters of the Turkish Monarchy. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 38 
Chromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 56 
“My dear Renée,” he said, taking hold of the stole and 
thereby establishing a nerve of communication, “let me 
present my beautiful wife!” The Century, XXXVIL 271. 


4. Strength of sinew; bodily strength; firm- 
ness or vigor of body; muscular power; brawn. 
More specifically —(a) Strength, power, or might in gen- 


eral; fortitude or endurance under trying or critical cir- 
cumstances; courage. 


The infantry . . . is the nerve of an army. 
Bacon, Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1887). 
Having herin the scripture so copious and so plane, we 


have all that can be properly calld true strength and nerve ; 
the rest would be but pomp and aaa ra Pea 


wton, Civil Power. 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 


ennyson, Death of Wellington, iv. 
(0) Force; energy; spirit; dash. 
The nerve and emphasis of the verb will lie in the prepo- 


sition. Abp. Saneroft, Sermons, p. 20. (Latham.) 
He... [Governor Stuyvesant] spoke forth like a man 


of nerve and vigor, who scorned to shrink in words from 
those dangers which he stood haa Sry encounter in very 
deed. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 389. 


The Normans, so far as they became English, added nerve 
and force to the system with which they identified them- 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 91. 
(c) Assurance; boldness; cheek. (Slang.} 

5. pl. Hysterical nervousness. See serrous- 
ness (c). [Colloq.]—6. In entom., a nervure; 
a vein; a costa; one of the tubular ridges or 
thickenings which ramify in the wings. See 
nervure, 3.—7. In bot., one of a system of ribs 
or principal veins in a leaf. See nervation.—8. 
In arch., same as nervure, 1.—9. A: technical 
name applied to the non-porous quality ac- 
quired by cork when, in its preparation for 
use in the arts, its surface is slightly charred 


by heat, and its pores are thus closed. Encye. 


Brit., V1. 402._Abaucent nerve. See abducent.— 
Accelerans nerves. Same as accelerator nerves.— Accel- 
erator nerves, certain nervous filaments passing to the 
heart through the sympathetic, and causing on stimulation 


an incr pulse-rate. Also called augmentor nerves.— 

nerve of Willis, the spinal accessory nerve. 
— Aco c nerve, Same as auditory nerve.— Alveolar 
nerves, ambulacral nerve. Sce the adjectives.— An- 


terior cutaneous nerves of the abdomen, two or three 
small branches of the abdominal intercostals.— Anterior 
cutaneous nerves of the thorax, terminal twigs of the 
intercostal distributed to the skin over the pectornlis ma- 
jor muscle.— Anterior tibial nerve. See tidial.— Ar- 
nold’s nerve, the auricular branch of the vagus nerve.— 
Auditory nerve. Sce auditory.— nerve. See 
azillary.— Bell’s nerve, the posterior thoracic nerve, a 
branch from the agg ea to the serratus magnus 
muacle, called by Sir C. the external respiratory nerve. 
— Buccal, b , buccolabial, carotid, cavern- 
ous nerve. See the ary | words. nerve. 
(a) Three nerves, superior, middle, and inferior, from the 
cervical sympathetic to the superficial and deep cardiac 
exuses. (6) Branches of the pneumogastric to the car- 
plexus, variable in number. Those arising in the 
neck are called cervical cardiac ; in the thorax, thoractc.— 
Cerebrospinal nerves, nerves coming directly from tha 
cerebrospinal axis: in contradiatinction to sympathetic 
nerves. — cardiac nerves. See cervicardiac.— Cer- 
vicofacial nerve, one of the divisions of the facial nerve, 
distributed to the lower face and upper neck.— Ciliary, 


pressor nerve. See the qualifying words.— Dental 
nerves, branches of the fifth nerve supplyin the teeth 
and gums. (a) Anterior dental nerve, a branch of the su- 
perior maxillary supplying the upper front teeth and con- 
enous part of the antrum. Also called superior anterior 
veolar. (b) Inferior dental nerve, the largest branch of 
the inferior maxillary, ranning through the inferior den- 
tal canal and supplying the teeth of the lower jaw. It 
gives off the mylohyoid and mental branches. Also called 
tnferior alveolar. (c) Posterior dental nerve, a branch of 
the superior maxillary distributed to the mucous mem- 
brane of the cheek and gum and the back tceth of the 
upper jaw. Also called posterior superior alveolar.— De- 
cervical nerve, a branch of the hypoglossal 
in the neck, receiving filaments from the cervical nerve 
and distributed to the omo., sterno-, and thyro-hyoi 
muscles. Also called descendens noné. — astric nerve, 
dorsal nerves. See the adjectives.— th nerve. 
(a) The glossopharyngeal. (b) The glossopharyngeal, va- 
8,and spinal accessory nerves.— Esophageal nerves 
nches of the vagus that go to form the esophageal 
plexus.— External cu nerve of the arm. See 
m neous.—External cutaneous nerve of the 
thigh, a branch from the second and third lumbar nerves 
poring under Poupart’s ligament to be distributed to the 
tegument of the outer side of the hip and thigh.— 
External saphenous nerve, Sce saphenous.— Facial 
nerve, See facial.— Fifth nerve, the trigeminus nerve 
—Fourth nerve, the nee eee ae con gen- 
0880 5 a gusta Ty, =. 
glogsal nerve. the adjectives Gastric nerves, 
terminal branches of the vagus, mainly distributed to the 
stomach. Those of the left side form the anterior gastric 
plexus on the anterior wall, and those of the right side the 
posterior gastric plexus on the posterior wall of the stom- 
ach. The pone or especially assists in the formation of 
the sympathetic plexuses of the other abdominal viscera. 
— Grea auricular nerves. See auricular.— Inferior 
cardiac nerve, a nerve on either side arising from the 
inferior cervical or first thoracic ganglion, and passing 
down to join the deep cardiac plexus, Also called nervus 
eardiacus minor.—Inferior hemorrhoidal nerve, a 
branch of the pudic distributed to the external sphincter 
and the skin of the anus, and in the female to the lower part 
of the vagina.— Inferior pudendal nerve. See pruien- 
dal,— ,» inhibitory intercostal, inter- 
costohumeral nerve, See the adjectives.— Internal 
cutaneous nerve of the arm, a branch of the inner 
cord of the brachial plexus, distributed to the skin of the 
lower inner part of the arm and of the ulnar side of the 
forearm.— In cutaneous nerve of the leg, o 
branch of the anterior crural distributed to the skin on 
the inner side of the thigh and upper part of the leg.— 
Internal saphenous nerve. See saphenous 
osseous nerve. (a) Anterior, the longest 
median, arising a little below the elbow, and lying upon 
the interosseous membrane. It supplies the flexor longus 
pollicis, deep digital flexor, interosseous membrane, fore- 
arm-bones, and wrist-joint. (6) Of the foot, slender branches 
of the anterior tibial to the metatarso-phalangeal articu- 
lations. (c) Posterior, the larger terminal division of the 
musculospiral. It supplies the short supinator and all the 
extensor muscles on the back of the arm, except the long 
radiocarpal.— Jacobson’s nerve, the tympanic branch 
of the glossopharyngeal nerve.— nerve, a 
branch of the ophthalmic nerve distribu to the lacry- 
mal gland and upper eyelid. Also called lacrymo-palpe- 
bral.— Lateral cutaneous branches of the in- 
tercostal nerves distributed chiefly to the skin of the side 
of the chest and abdomen and that over the scapula 
and latissimus dorsi muscle.— Lingual nerve, lumbar 
nerves, median nerve, mental nerves. See the ad- 
jectives.— Masseteric nerve, a branch from the inferior 
maxillary nerve to the masseter muscle.— Meningeal 
nerve, 2 small branch of the vagus distributed to the 
dura of the cerebellar fossa. Also called recurrent.— 
Middle nerve. See cardiac.— Motor oculi 
nerve, the third cranial nerve, supplying all the muscles 
of the orbit except the superior oblique and external rec- 
tus, and giving motor filaments to the iris and ciliary 
muscles, It arises superficially from the inner side of the 
ie ty front of the pig ae Sl My- 
0 nasopala @, etc., nerve. See the aujcctives, , 
oN noat nerve, a branch of the ophthalmic nerve dfs- 
tributed to the mucous membrane at the fore part of the 
nose. and to the skin of the tip and wing. It gives olf 
the long cil nerves, the infratrochlear, and a branch 
to the ophth ic ganglion. Also called vculynesal.— 
Nerve of Cotunnius (named after Cotugno, an Italian 
anatomist, 1736-19822], the nasopalatine nerve from dleck- 


.—Inter- 
branch of the - 
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el’s ganglion. See nasopalatine.—Nerve of Scarpa. 
Same as nasopalatine nerve.—Nerve of Wrisberg. (a) 
The lesser internal cutaneous nerve of the arm, a branch 
of the brachial plexus to the integument on the inner side 
of the arm. (6) The pars intermedia of the facial nerve. 
— Nerves of Lancisi, certain longitudinal striations on 
the upper surface of the corpus callosum. Also called 
strie lonwitudinales.—Ninth nerve. (a) The glosso- 

haryngeal nerve. (6) The hypoglussal nerve.— Obtura- 

r, ophthalmic, optic, orbital, palatine, pathetic, 
etc., nerve. See the qualifying words.— Palmar cuta- 
neous nerves, branches of the median and ulnar to the 
integument of the palm of the hand.— Perforating cu- 
taneous nerves, a slender branch of the fourth sacral, 
distributed to the skin over the inner and lower part of 


the gluteus maximus. Perforating nerve of Casser, 
the musculocutaneous nerve from the brachial plexus, 
which perforates the coracobrachialis eheceia one 
peroneal, petrosal, pharyngeal, phrenic, plantar, 
popliteal, porvectd, pa ©, pulm , eto., Nerve. 
See the adjectives.— Posterior auri nerve, a 
branch of the facial nerve supplying the postauricular 
and occipital muscles.— Posterior tibial nerve. See 
tibial. nerve, one of the two principal branches 
of the musculospiral nerve, running along the radial side 
of the forearm in relation with the radial artery.—Sciatic 
nerves, sensorimotor nerve, sensory nerve. Sve the 
adjectives.— Seventh nerve. (a) The facial nerve. (b) 
The facial and auditory nerves. — nerve, the abdu- 
cent nerve.—§mall internal cutaneous nerve, a small 
branch from the inner cord of the brachial plexus, dis- 
tributed to the skin of the inner lower half of the upper 
arm. Also called nerve of Wrisberg.— Small oocipt 
nerve. See occipital.—Sphenopalatine nerves. See 
sphenopalatine.— Spinal accessory 
sory.—Spinal, splanchnic, suboccipital, subscapular 
nerve. See the adjectives.—Superior, upper, or super- 
ficial cardiac nerve, a nerve arising from the superior 
cervical ey minal netic ganglion, the right nerve going to 
the deep, and the left usually to the superficial cardiac 
plexus. Also called nercus super ficialie cordis.—8u r 
y nerve. See theta Cempenetamal ular, 
suprascapular, sympathetic, temporofaci m- 
poromalar, etc., nerve. See the aajectives. Third 
nerve, the oculomotor nerve.— Thoracic, trochlear, 
tym c, ulnar, etc., nerve. See the adjectives. — 
idian nerve, a nerve formed by the union of the large 
superficial petrosal from the facial nerve and the dee 
petrosal from the carotid plexus of the sympathetic, an 
passing through the Vidian canal to terminate in Meckel's 
ganglion. 
nerve (nérv), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nerved, ppr. 
nerving. [«< nerve, 4 To give nerve to; supply 
strength or vigor to; arm with force, physical 
or moral: as, rage nerved his arm. 
I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 14. 


Didst thou, when nerving thee to this attempt, 

Ne’er range thy mind's extent, as some wide hall, 

Dazzled by shapes that filled its length with light? 
Browning, Paracelsus. 


The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed. Tennyson, Epilogue. 


Not fumes to slacken thought and will, 
But bracing essences that nerve 
To wait, to dare, to strive, to serve. 
Lowell, To C. F. Bradford. 
nerve-aura (nérv’4‘ri),”. Same as nervaura. 
nerve-broach (nérv’broch), n. A wire instru- 
ment, sometimes notched, for extracting the 
nerve of a tooth. 

nerve-canal (nérv’ka-nal’), n. 
cavity. 

nerve-capping (nérv’kap’ing),. A cap placed 
over a tooth to preserve an exposed nerve. 

nerve-cel]l (nérv’sel), n. 1. Any cell consti- 
tuting a of the nervous system.—2. More 
particularly, one of the essential cells of the 
nervous centers, forming, in its entirety or in 
part, the parts along which the nervous im- 
pulses are propagated and distributed in the 
activity of such centers. These cells have usually 
finely branched processes, and from some of them proceed 
the fibers of a fala nerves, Alsocalled ganylton-cell. 
See cut under ce 

nerve-center (nérv’sen’tér), n. A group of 
ganglion-cells closely connected with one an- 
other and acting together in the performance 
of some function, as the cerebral centers, psy- 
chical centers, respiratory or vasomotor cen- 
ters. 

nerve-chord, 7. See nerve-cord. 

nerve-collar (nérv’kol’ir), ». The nervous 
ring or collar around the gullet in many inver- 
tebrates. 

nerve-cord (nérv’kérd), n. A cord composed 
of nervous tissue; a nerve. Also nerve-chord. 


The tubular condition of the cerebro-spinal nerre-cord 
of Vertebrata. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 184. 


nerve-corpuscte (nérv’k6ér’pus-l),n. A nerve- 

cell. 

nerved (nérvd),a. [<< nerre + -ed2.] 1. Hav- 
ing nerves; especially, having nerves of a speci- 
fied character. Specifically —2, In bot., ribbed: 
applied to leaves having fibrovascular bundles 
ramifying through them, like veins or nerves 
in the animal structure. Also nervous. See 
nervation.—3. In entom., having nervures or 


Same as pulp- 


nerve-tissue 


veins: applied to the wings of insects.— 4. In 
her., having nerves, as a leaf: said of a leaf 
when the nerves and veins are of a different 
tincture from the rest of the leaf. 
nerve-drill (nérv’dril),”. Adental instrument 
for drilling or enlarging a pulp-cavity. 
nerve-en (nérv’en‘ding), ». The structure 
in which a nerve terminates, as an end-plate in 
& muscle. 
nerve-fiber (nérv’ fi’ bér), nm. A minute cord 
conveying molecular disturbance which serves 
as a stimulus to some peripheral active organ 
or to some central nervous mechanism. The 
nerve-fibers may form peripheral nerves, or may constitute 
arts of the cerebrospinal axis, or of similar central organs 
n invertebrates. Two principal forms are recognized, the 


medullated nerve-fibers and the non-medullated nerve-sibers 
(or fibers of Remak). 


nerve-fibril (nérv’fi‘bril), n. One of the ex- 
ceedingly fine filaments of which the axis-cylin- 
der of a nerve-fiber is composed. 
nerve-fibrilla (nérv’ fi-bril’#), 2. 
nerve-fibril, 
nerve-force (nérv’fors),». The energy, actual 
or potential, of the nervous system; the capa- 
city of the nervous system for work. 
nerve-hill (nérv’ hil), n. A nerve-hillock or 
neuromast. J. A. Ryder. 
nerve-hillock (nérv’hil’ok), n. Same as neuro- 
mast. 
nerveless (nérv’les),a. [< nerve + -less.] With- 
out nerve; destitute of strength; weak. 
There sunk Thalia, nerveless, cold, and dead. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 41. 


His (Peter Angelis’s] pencil was easy, bright, and flow- 
ing, but his colouring too faint, and nerveless. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IV. £1 


No doubt we have in Coleridge the moat striking exam- 
le in literature of a great genius given in trust to a nerve- 
ess Will and a fitful purpose. Lowell, Coleridge. 

nervelessness (nérv’les-nes), n. A nerveless 
state; lack of vigor; weakness; imbecility. 

A pusillanimity and nervelessness utterly unparalleled. 

New York Tribune, April 21, 1862. 

The ‘‘ North China Herald” says the quality of nerveless- 
ness distinguishes the Chinaman from the European. 

Sct. Amer., N. 8., LLX. 198. 

nerve-motion (nérv’m0’shon), n. Molecular 

movement in nervous substance, constituting 
nervous action. 

I maintain that feeling 1s not a product of nerve-motion 
in anything like the sense that light is sometimes a pro- 
duct of heat, or that friction-electricity is a product of 
sensible motion. J. Fiske, N. A. Rev., CX XVI. 36. 

nerve-needle (nérv’né/dl), ». In dentistry, a 
tool used for broaching out a pulp-cavity. 

nerve-obtundent (nérv’ob-tun’dent), ». A 
medicine used to deaden the nerve of a tooth: 
more commonly obtundent. 

nerve-paste (nérv’past), 2. A mixture of ar- 
senic (generally with creosote or morphine) 
used to kill the nerve ofa tooth. 

nerve-path (nérv’path), x. A course, especial- 
ly in the central nervous organs, along which a 
nervous impulse can propagate itself. 

nerve-pentagon (nérv’pen’ta-gon), 7. In echi- 
noderms, same as esophageal ring (which see, 
under esophageal). 

nerve-plate (nérv’plat),n. A layer or lamina 
of nervous tissue which may develop into a 
nerve-tube or ncrve-cord. 

Continuation of dorsal nerve-plate asa nerve-cord. 

Encyc, Brit., XXIV. 187. 

nerve-ring (nérv’ring), n. The nervous system 

of some acalephs, as the Medusa, forming a 

fibrous ring round the edge of the disk, with 

cellular ganglionic enlargements at regular in- 
tervals; a nerve-collar. 

This nervre-ring, which is most accurately known in the 


Geryonide, is mah hae on the annular cartilage. 
genbaur, Comp. Anat, (trans.), p. 109. 


The ru- 


Same as 


nerve-rudiment (nérv’ré’di-ment), n. 
diment of a nerve. 
The original attachment of the nerve-rudiment to the 
medullary wall is not permanent. 
Foster and Balfour, Embryology, p. 129. 
nerve-shaken (nérv’sha’kn), a. Having the 
nervous system weakened or enfeebled. 
nerve-storm (nérv’stérm), n. A paroxysmal 
attack of nervous disturbance, as a megrim. 
nerve-stretching (nérv’strech’ing), ». In 
surg., the operation of forcibly stretching a 
nerve, as for neuralgia. 
nerve-substance (nérv’sub’stans), 2. The sub- 
stance of which the essential part of a nerve- 
or ganglion-cell and its processes is composed. 
nerve-tire (nérv’tir),n. Neurasthenia. 
nerve-tissue (nérv’tish’é), n. The tissue of 
which the nervous system is composed, exclu- 


nerve-tissue 


sive of the requisite sustentacular and vascular 
parts. It includes the nerve-fibers and the 
ganglion-cells. 

nerve-track (nérv’trak), x. Any path of nerve- 
fibers, but especially in the SS ca @xis, 
along which nervous impulses travel. 

nerve-tube (nérv‘tub), ». lf. A nerve-fiber. 
Hoblyn.— 2. A hollow cord of nervous or em- 
bryonic nervous tissue, as the spinal cord of 
a vertebrate embryo. 

The Craniates’ ancestor had a dorsal median nerve, which 
has increased in size and importance so as to become the 
nerve-tube of existing forms. Encyce. Brit., XXIV. 183. 

nerve-tuft (nérv’tuft), n. A minute plexus or 
ge of nerve-fibers. Beale, Protoplasm, 

ervetunié (nérv’tu’nik), ». An investiture 
by nerves or nervous tissue; a plexus or rami- 
fied set of nerves inclosing the body or any 
part of it. 

An elongate animal, with a plexiform nerve-tunie. 

Encye. Brit., XXIV. 184. 
nerve-twig (nérv’twig), . One of the small 
or ultimate ramifications of a nerve; a little 
nerve given off from a larger branch. 
nerve-wave (nérv’ wav), 7. Wave-motion in a 
nerve, transmitting nerve-commotion in & man- 
ner analogous to the progress of a water wave. 
Compare brain-watve. 

Throughout the world the sum-total of motion is ever 
the same, but its distribution into heat-waves, light- 
waves, nerve-waves, etc., varies from moment to moment. 

J. Fiske, N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 35. 
nerve-winged (nérv’wingd),a. Inentom., hav- 
ing the nerves or nervures of the wings con- 
spicuous; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Neuroptera; neuropterous. 
nerviduct (nér’vi-dukt), ». [<« L. nervus, a 
nerve, + ductus, aduct.] An opening in a bone 
nee which a nerve is conducted. Coues, 
1882. 
nerville (nér’vil),n. [< NL. *nervillus, dim. of 
L. nervus, nerve: see nerve.) In bot., a very 
fine nerve or vein traversing the parenchyma 
of aleaf. See nerration. 
nervimotion (nér’vi-m6-shon), n. [« L. ner- 
vus, & nerve, + motio(n-), motion: see motion. } 
1. The reflex action of the nervous system; 
motion excited in nerves by external stimuli 
and reflected in muscular motion. Dutrochet. 
— 2. ‘In bot., the power of self-motion in leaves. 
nervimotor (nér’vi-m6-tor), a. and n. [¢ L. 
nervus, a nerve, + motor, a mover: see motor. } 
I. a. Pertaining to or causing nervimotion. 
II, ». That which causes nervimotion. 
nervimuscular (nér-vi-mus’ki-lir), a. [¢ L. 
mervus, a nerve, + musculus, a muscle: see 
muscular.) Of or pertaining to both nerve and 
muscle; neuromyological. Coues, 1887. 
nervine (nér’vin),a.andn. (< L. nervinus, made 
of sinews or fibers, < nervus, a sinew, a fiber, a 
nerve: see nerve and -inel.] I, a. 1. Of or per- 
taining tothe nerves.—2,. Capable of quieting 
nervous excitement, or otherwise acting upon 
the nerves. 

IT. ». A drug used in nervous diseases. 

mervose (nér’vos), a. [< L. nervosus, full of 
sinews or fibers, nervous: see nervous.) 1. 
In bot., same as nerved.—2, In zo0l., nerved, 
a8 an insect’s wing; having nervature. 

nervosity (nér-vos’i-ti), mn. [= F. nervosité = 
Pr. nervositat = Sp. nervosidad = Pg. nervosi- 
dade =It. nervosita, ¢ L. nervosita(t-)s, strength, 
thickness, < nervosus, full of sinews, nervous, ¢< 
nervus, nerve: see nerve.) 1. The quality of 
being nervous; nervousness. Worcester.—2. 
In bot., the state of being nerved. 

nervous (nér’vus), a. [= F. nerveux = Sp. Pg. 
It. nervoso, < L. nervosus, full of sinews or fibers, 
sinewy, nervous, vigorous, < nervus, sinew, 
nerve: see nerve.} 1. Full of nerves. 

We may easily imagine what acerbity of pain must be 
endured by our Lord . . . by the piercing his hands and 
feet, parts very nervous, and exquisitely sensible. 

Barrow, Sermons, I. 32. (Latham.) 
2. Sinewy; strong; vigorous; well-strung. 

What nervous arms he boasts! how firm his tread ! 

His limbs how turn'd! 

Broome, in Pope’s Odyssey, viii. 147. 
3. Possessing or manifesting vigor of mind; 
characterized by force or strength in sentiment 
or style: as, a nervous historian. 

The pleadings . . . were then short, nervous, and per- 
spicuous., Blackstone. 

Though it [“Arcadia”] contains some nervous and elegant 
passages. yet the plan of it is poor. 

Gifford, Note to B. Jonson’s Every Man out of his 
{Humotur, ii. 1. 
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The style is sometimes clumsy and unwieldy, but ner- 
vous, masculine, and such as became a soldier. 
De Quincey, Style, fiL 
4. Of or pertaining to the nerves; seated in or 
affecting some part of the nervous system: as, 
& nervous disease; a nervous impulse; a ner- 
vous action.— 5. Having the nerves affected; 
having weak or diseased nerves; easily agitated 
or excited; weak; timid. 
Poor, weak, nervous creatures, Cheyne. 


Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be 
compared only to that strange nervous feeling which made 
him uneasy if he had not touched every post between the 
Mitre tavern and his own lodgings. 

Macaway, Boswell's Johnson. 


Seneca himself was constitutionally a nervous and timid 
man, endeavouring, not always with success, to support 


himself by a sublime ects on 7 - ner 
, Europ. Morals, I. 204. 


6+. In bot., same as nerved.— Nervous center. See 
nerve-center.— Nervous deafness, deafness from disease 
of the auditory nerve or brain-centers.— Nervous fever. 
See ferer!.— Nervous fluid, the fluid formerly supposed 
to circulate through the nerves, and regarded as the agent 
of sensation and motion.— Nervous headache, headache 
with nervous irritability; megrim.— Nervous impulse. 
See impulse.— Nervous prostration, weakness or de- 
pression due to the want of nervous power; neurasthenia, 
— Nervous substance, the substance of which the essen- 
tial part of a nerve or a ganglion-cell and its processes is 
composed.— Nervous system, the nerve-centers with the 
peripheral nerves and organs of sense. The function of 
this system is to direct the functions of active organs, 
muscular and epithelial, in response to the varying states 
of the body, its several parts and ita environment, in such 
manner as shall conduce to life and health and the bearing 
and raising of healthy offspring.. Whether the nervous 
system has a direct trophic influence on passive tissues, 
protective or sustentacular, is undetermined.— Stomato- 
peeere nervous system. Sce stomatoyastric.— Bympa- 
etic nervous system. See sympathetic. = Syn. 3. 
Forcible.— 6, Timorous, excitable, high-strung. 
nervously (nér’vus-li), adv. Ina nervous man- 
ner. (a) With strength or vigor. 


He [Marston] thus nervously describes the strength of 
custom. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1V. 47. 
(b) With weakness or agitation of the nerves; with restless 
agitation. 

Rendered nerrously cautious and anxious by so many 
successive losses. Scott, 
nervousness (nér’vus-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being nervous. (a) The state of being 
composed of nerves. (b) Strength; force; vigor. 


If there had been epithets joined with the other substan- 
tives, it would have weakened the nervousness of the sen- 
tence. J. Warton, Essay on Pope. 


(ec) Morbid psychical irritability ; unsteadiness of nervous 
control; astate of despondency consequent on an affection 
of the nerves. 


If we mistake not, moreover, a certain quality of nervous- 
ness had become more or less manifest, even in 80 solid a 
specimen of Puritan descent as the gentleman now under 
discussion. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, viii. 

nervular (nér’vi-lir),a. [(<nervule + -ar3.] In 
entom., pertaining to, on, or near the nervures 
of an insect’s wing: as, nervular dots, lines, etc. 
nervule (nér’vul),. [= F. nervule, ¢ L. nervu- 
lus, dim. of nervus, anerve: see nerve.] Asmall 
nerve; specifically, in entom., a small nervure 
or vein of the wing, emitted by a larger one or 
connecting two other nervures. 
nervulet, veinlet, venule, or branch. 
nervulet (nér’vii-let),. [<nervule + -let.] In 


entom., same as nervule.—Coronate nervulet. See 
coronate, 


nervure (nér’vir), 7. ([< F. nervure, a rib (in 
arch., bot., etc.),<L.nervus, a sinew, fiber, nerve: 
see nerve.}] 1. In arch.: (a) Any one of the 
ribs of a groined vault, but especially that part 


Nervures or Venation of Wings in Insects. 


a, Coleoptera: common chafer (VMelolontha vulgaris); 6, Eue 
Plexoptera: earwig ,Furficula aurtciularrs); c, Neuroprera: drag 
on-fly (Fi schaa maculatisstma); da, Lepideptera: butterfly (Par- 
masstus apollo); ¢, Diptera, a fly (Até1e marct). 


nescient (nesh’ient), a. 


o called nescious (nesh“ius), a. 


nescockt, 7. 
nese!t, v. 4. 
nese“t, n. 

nesh (nesh), a. 


nesht (nesh), v. ¢. 


neshen (nesh’n), «. ¢. 


: neshen 


of a rib which forms one of the sides of a com- 
partment of the groining. (b) A projecting 
molding, particularly if small and acute-angl 
in profile. Also called nerve.—2. In bot., a vein 
or nerve of a leaf.—S8. In entom., one of the 
tubes or tubular thickenings which ramify in 
an insect’s wing; &@ nerve, vein, or costa pro- 
ceeding along one of certain definite lines, to 
strengthen the wing and, through a central hol- 
low, to nourish it. The wing is developed as a sac- 
like projection of the body-wall, and is hence composed of 
two closely ye te membranes. The nervures are ex- 
actly apposed thickenings of the dorsal and ventral mem- 
branes. In most insects a groove extends along the inner 
surface of the thickening of each wall, forming a tube in 
the center of each nervure within which the fluids of the 
body circulate. The larger ones also contain trachess. The 
number of these nervures is greatest and their arrange- 
ment is most complicated in some of the Orthoptera and 
Neur while they are almost entirely wanting in some 
of the small H a. The nervures furnish impor- 
tant zodlogical characters. See cut in preceding column. 
— Coronate, cross, discoidal, externomedian, inter- 
nem marginal, etc.,nervure. See the adjectives. 
— Inner apical nervure. See inner. 
nervus (nér’vus), n.; pl. nervi (-v1). [L. nervus: 
see nerve.] In anat. and zool., a nerve. | 
nervy (nér’vi), a. [< nerve + -yl.] 1. Vigor- 
ous; sinewy; strong, as if well-nerved or full 
of nervous force. 
Death, that dark spirit, in’s nervy arm doth lie. 
Shak., Cor., ii. L. 177. 
Between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 
Keats, Endymion, i. 
2. Courageous; having or exhibiting fortitude 
or nerve. 
Yonder brisk and sinewy fellow has taken one short, 


nervy step into the ng, chanting with rising energy. 
G. W. Cable, The Century, XX XJ. 523. 


Nesxa (né-s6’%), n. [NL. (Commerson, 1789), 
« L. Neswe, < Gr. Nyoain, the name of a sea- 
nymph or N ereid, fem. of »7oaI0¢, of an island, 
< vijooc, an island.] A genus of polypetalous 
pene of the order Lythrariew and the tribe 

ythree, known by the three- to six-celled cap- 


sule wholly concealed within the calyx. There 
are 27 species, leafy erect herbs or shrubs, with four- 
angled branches and purplish or bluish flowers, natives of 
warmer Asia, Africa, Australia, and America, with one, ¥. 
verticillata, in the United States, a conspicuous inhabitant 
of shallow waters, with opposite or whorled leaves and 
long arching tufted stems, enormously thickened below, 
with remarkable white spongy and floccose tissue (aéren- 
chyma). This species is called swamp-loosestrife. See 
hanchinol and Heimia. 
nescience (nesh’iens),”. [= F. néscience = Sp. 
Pg. nesciencia = It. nescienza, < LL. nescientia, 
ignorance, < L. nescien(t-)s, ignorant: see nes- 
cient.] The state of not knowing; lack of know- 
ledge; ignorance. 
The ignorance and involuntary neacience of men. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 800. 
(= OF. nescient, <¢ L. 
nescien(t-)3, ppr. of nescire, be ignorant, know 
not, < ne, not, + scire, know: see science.] Des- 
titute of knowledge; ignorant; characterized 
by or exhibiting nescience. Coles, 1717. 
{< L. nescius, igno- 
rant.] Same as nescient. 
He that understands our thoughts . . . cannot be nes- 
cious of our works. Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 171. 
See nestcock. 
An obsolete form of neeze. 
An obsolete form of nosel. 
[< ME. nesh, nesch, nessch, 
neysch, < AS. knese, hnese, soft, tender, = MD. 
nesch, nes, soft, wet, = Goth. knaskwus, soft, ten- 
der. Cf. nask, nasky, nasty.] 1%. Soft; tender. 
I was fader of his flesch, 


His Moder hedde an herte neach. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 148. 
Take wylde tansey, and grynde yt, and make yt neshe, & 
ley it therto. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 36. 
It semeth for love his harte is tender nessh. 
Court of Love, 1. 1092. 
2. Delicate; weak; poor-spirited. [Prov. Eng.] 
Synne was harde, hys blood was nessche, 
To defende folk fro feendys wode. 
Holy Rood (LE. E. T. 8.) p. 217. 
3. Soft; friable; crumbly. [Prov. Eng.]— Por 
hard or for nesht, in hard or in nesht, come weal, 
come woe; in good fortune or bad. 


In nesse, in hard, y pray the nowe, 
In al stedes thou him avowe. 
Arthour and Merlin, p.110. (Halliwei2.) 


[< nesh, a.] To make soft, 
tender, or weak. 

Fre not your womb [stomach] by drinking immoder- 
ately. 

Axrhmole, Theatrum Chemicum (1652), p. 113. (Latham.) 
< nesh + -enl.] To make 


tender. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


nesiote 


nesiote (né’si-dt), a. [< Gr. vyotdérye, an island- 
er, < vyooc, an island.) Insular; inhabiting an 
island. | 

neski, neskhi (nes’ki),». (Ar.] The cursive or 
running hand ordinarily used in Arabic manu- 
scripts and printed books. 


Cufic or uncial and the Neski or running hand. 
Encye. Brit., XIII. 117. 
Nesogeea (né-s6-jé’4), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. vjooc, an 
island, + yaa, the earth.] In zodgeog., Poly- 
nesia or Oceania, with New Zealand excluded, 
considered with reference to the geographical 
distribution of its animals. : 
Nesogeean (n6é-s6-jé’an),a. [< Nesogea + -an.] 
In zodgeog., of or pertaining to Nesogea. 
Nesokia (né-80’ki-), m. .) A genus of 
murine rodents of the subfamily Phleomyine, 


er 


Bandicoot (Nesohia bandicota). 


having a short, scaly, more naked tail, and 
including several species of Indian bandicoot- 
rats, as N. bandicota. J. E. Gray. 

Nesomys (nes’6-mis), n. [NL., < Gr. vijooc, an 
island, + nic, 8 mouse.] A remarkable genus 
of murine rodents of the family Muride, having 
teeth of sigmodont pattern. It is peculiar to Mada- 


Nesomys rufus. 


, where it is one of two genera which constitute the 
entire rodent fauna of the island, so far as is known. The 
enus was established by W. Peters in 1870. 


esonetta (nes-d-net’#), nm. [NL., < Gr. vijooe, 
an island, + v#rra, a duck.) A genus of eris- 
maturine ducks of the family Anatide and the 
subfamily Hrismaturine, established by G. R. 
Gray in 1844. N. aucklandica, the only species 
known, inhabits the Auckland Islands, whence 
the name. 
Nesotragus (né-sot’ra-gus), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vjooc, an island, + rpdyoc, a goat.) A genus of 
small antelopes inhabiting Zanzibar and Mo- 
zambique. N. moschatus is the typical species. 
Same as Neotragus. 
ness (nes), ». {< ME. nesse, < AS. ness = Icel. 
nes = Dan. nes = Sw. nas, 8 headland; akin 
to nosel.] A point of land running into the sea; 
&@ promontory; a headland; a cape. 

We weyed anker, and bare cleere of the nesse. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 810. 

[ Ness occurs as a termination of the names of some prom- 
ontories or headlands: as, Sfieerness, Dungeness. } 
-ness. ([« ME. -nes, -nesse, < AS. -nes, -nis, -nys, 
-ness, etc., = OS. -nissi, -nissea, -nissia, -nessi, 
-nussi, -nussia = OF ries. -nesse = MD. -nesse, D. 
-nis = MLG. -nisse = OHG. -nassi, -nussi, -nissi, 
-nissa, -nessi, -nessa, MHG. -nisse, -nusse, -nis, 

~nus, G. nis, ~niss = Goth. -nassus (as in thiudi- 
nassus, kingdom), prop. -7-assu-s, the n coal 
ing orig. to the stem (adj. or pp.) of the word, 
and the suffix being -assu-s (= OG. -188Q, ~U88a, 
-ussi), a8 in ufar-assus, superfluity; perhaps 
orig. *-as-tu-8, a similar termination occurring 
in mistl,q.v. The termination is fem. in AS., 
etc., but also neut. in OHG., and masc. in Goth. ] 
A suffix of Anglo-Saxon origin, used to form, 
from adjectives, nouns denoting the abstract 
quality of the adjective, as goodness, sweetness, 
whiteness, humbleness, hopefulness, spiritualness, 
crookedness, neglectedness, obligingness, the qual- 
ity or jt of being good, sweet, white, ete. All 


to al pea cre thility. tee 
Two systems of writing were used concomitantly, the = herent ation (nes*lér-i-za’shon 


nest! (nest), v. 
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such words are originally abstract, but some have come to 


be used also as concrete, as witness, a peeen who gives tes-. 


timony, wilderness, a wild teniou. The suffix is applicable 
to any adjective; but in adjectives of Latin origin the 
equivalent suffix -tty, of Latin origin, is also used ea is 
often preferable): as in torpidness, credibleness, equivalent 


), 2. ([< Ness- 
-ation.] The process of Nesslerizing. 
See Nesslerize. 


Nesslerizoe (nes’ lér-iz), v. t.; ie and pp. Ness- 
[ 


lerized, ppr. Nesslerizing. Nessler (see def. ) 
+ -ize.] To treat with Nessler’s re 
termine (Ammonia) with the help of 
reagent. 


ent; de- 
essler’s 


Nessler's reagent. See reagent. 
nest! (nest), 7. 


(Early mod. E. also neast; ¢ 
ME. nest, nist, nyst, < AS. nest = D. MLG. LG. 
OHG. G. &. nest, nest (not found in Seand. 
or Goth. ), = Lith. izdas = L. nidus (for *nisdus) 
(> It. Sp. nido = F. nid), a nest, = Skt. nida, 
a lair, den, for *nisda, perhaps < ni, down, + 
y sad, sit: see nether! and sit. Cf. Goth. sitls, 
a nest, = E. settlel, a seat; settle1, seat, sit, ete., 
being thus related to nest. Cf. Icel. hith, a nest, 
akin to Gr. xoiry, a couch (< xeioba, lie), and to 
E. home. Whether Bret. neiz, Ir. Gael. nead, & 
nest, are related to the Teut. and L. word is 
not clear. The OF. nest is from E. From the 
L. word (nidus) are derived E. nide, nidus, nidi- 
fication, nyc2, nias, eyas, etce.] 1. A structure 
formed or used by a bird for incubation and the 
rearing of its young. Such nesting-places are of the 
most diverse character, some birds making a slight nest or 
none at all, while others construct for their eggs recep- 
tacles requiring remarkable skill and industry. The ma- 
terials used are also extremely various, as twigs, leaves, 
grass, moss, wool, feathers, mud orclay, etc. Some birds, 
or the sake of safety, excavate burrows for their nesta in 


banks or sandy cliffs, or holes in trees. See cuts under 
hive-nest. 


Briddes ich by-helde in bosshes maden nestes, 
Pters Plowman (C), xiv. 156. 
The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
Mat. villi. 20. 
2. A place where the eggs of insects, turtles, 
etc., are laid; a place in which the young of cer- 
tain small animals are reared, or a number of 
such animals dwelling together: as, a nest of 


rabbits. 
Seek not a scorpion’s neat, 
Nor set no footing on this unkind shore. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ili. 2 86. 
3. A snug place of residence; habitation; abode. 


Not farre away, not meet for any guest, 
They spide a little cottage, like some poore mans nest. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 82. 
4. Any abode, especially of evil things: as, a 
nest of vice. 
Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural aleep. 
Shak., R. and J., v. 8. 151. 
5. Anumber of persons dwelling or consorting 
together or resorting to the same haunt, or the 
haunt itself: generally in a bad sense. 
The aan AH og incapable of defending itself, 
v 


implored Gon o’s aid in dislodging this nest of formi- 
dable freebooters. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., if. 8 


In almost all of the poorer districts of London are to be 
found ‘nests of Irish" — as they are called — or courts in- 
habited solely by the Irish costermongers. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 115. 


We seem a nest of traitors — none to trust, 
Since our arms fail'd. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
6. A series or set, as of boxes, baskets, trays, 
bowls, etce., of diminishing sizes, each fitting 
within the next in order. 

He has got on his whole nest of nightcaps. 
B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 1. 
Cogging Cocledemoy is runne away with a neast of gob- 
ets. Marston, Dutch Courtezan, i. 1 
7. A connected series of cog-wheels or pulleys. 
—8. In geol., an aggregated mass of any ore 
or mineral in an isolated state, within a rock.— 
Crow’s nest. See crow’s-nest.— Hurrah’s nest. See 
hurrah.— Mare’s nest. See mare|1.— Nest of drawers, 


a set or a cabinet of small drawers.— Swallow's nest. 
See nidus hirundinis, under nidus.—To feather one’s 


nest. See f , 

[< ME. nesten, < AS. nistan, nis- 
tian (= MHG. nisten), make a nest,< nest, a nest: 
see nest!, n.) J, intrans. 1. To build or oceupy 
a nest. 

Gulls vary considerably in their mode of nesting, but it 
is always in accordance with their structure and habits, 

A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 218. 

The field-mouse wants no better place to nest than be- 

neath a large, flat stone. 

J. Burroughs, The Century, XTX. 610. 


2+. To relieve nature. Davies. 


ry most mannerly step but to the door, and nest upon 
the stairs. 
Modern Account of Scotland, 1670 (Harl. Misc., VI. 137). 


nestcockt (nest’kok), n. 


nestet. 
nest-egg (nest’eg), x. 


nestle (nes‘l), v.; pret. and pp. nestled, 


nestle-cockt (nes‘1-kok), n. 
nestler (nes’lér), 7. 


nestling! (nes’ling), n. 


nestling 


3. To search for nests: as, to go nesting or bird- 
nesting. 

II. trans. 1. To ledge or house in or as in a 
nest; provide with a place of shelter or resort; 
ian habitations for; house: often used reflex- 
ively. 

The gallies happily comming to their accustomed har- 
borow, ... and all the Masters and mariners of them 


being then nested in their owne homes. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 182. 


Him who nested himself into the chief power of Geneva 
after the expulsion of the lawful Prince. 
South, Sermons, V. v. 
The feathery throng, 
Nested in the vernal realms 
Of the popiass and the elms. 
T. B. Read, Wagoner of the Alleghanies. 


2. To place (articles of graduated size ei 
ing toa set) one within another. See nes?!, n.,6. 


These shells are nested, the smaller inside the larger, 
sometimes six or seven inaset. Stand. Nat. Hiat., III. 269. 


nest+, adv., prep., and a. A Middle English 


form of next. 


But so as I can declare it I thenke, 
And nemone no name; but tho that nest were. 
Richard the Redeless, 1. 61. 
[Also nescock, nestle- 
cock ; < nest! + cock!.] A fondling; a delicate 
or effeminate man who stays much at home. 
Compare cockney. 
See niste. 
1. An egg (natural or 
artificial) placed or left in a nest to prevent a 
laying hen from forsaking the nest.—2. Some- 
thing laid up as the beginning or nucleus of a 
continued growth or accumulation. 

Be sure, in the mortifications of sin, willingly or care- 
lessly to leave no remains of it, no nest-egg, no principles 


of it, no affections to it. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 17. 


I got my bit of a neat-egg . . . all by my own sharpness — 
ten suvreigns it was— wi’ dousing the fire at Torry’s mill, 
an’ it’s growed an’ growed by a bit an’ a bit, till In got a 
matter o’ thirty pound. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 


pr. 
nestling. (< ME. nestlen, nestelen, <¢ AS. nestlian, 
nistlian (= D. nestelen), make a nest, freq. < nest, 
a nest: see nestl, n.] I, intrans. 1. To make or 
bah a nest; have a nesting-place: said chiefly of 

irds. 
And the birds nestled in hire branches and thinges lyu- 
ing were fed of that tree. Joye, Expos, of Daniel, iv. 
The kingfisher wonts commonly by the waterside, and 
nestles in hollow banks. Sir R. L'Estrange. 
2. To lie close and snug, as a bird in her nest. 

And sweet homes nestle in these dales. 

Whittier, Last Walk in Autumn. 


The little towns of Almissa and Makarska, both nestling 
by the water's edge at the mountain's foot. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 200. 


3. To dispose one’s self comfortably for rest or 
repose; snuggle; cuddle. 

. trans. 1. To provide with a nest; house 
or shelter; settle as in a nest: often used re- 
flexively. 

The Picts. . . came and nestled themselues in Louthian, 


in the Mers, and other countries more neere to our borders. 
Hotinshed, Hist. Eng., iv. 32. 
They have seen perjury and murder nestle themselves 
into a throne, live triumphant, and die peaceably. 
+ South, Sermons, IV. iv. 
Cupid... found a downy Bed, 
And nestled in his little Head. 
Prior, Love Disarmed. 


2. Tocherish; fondle closely ; cuddle, as a bird 
her young. 
This Ithacus so highly is indear’d 
To his Minerua that her hand fs euer in his deeds ; 


She like his mother nestles him. 
Chapman, Tliad, xxiii. 680. 


Same as nestcock. 
A nestling. 


The size of the nestler is comic, and ite tiny beseeching 
weakness is compensated pero by the happy patron- 
izing look of the mother. » Domestic Life. 


[Verbal n. of nesile, v.} 
1. The act of making a nest or going to nest; 
the act of settling or cuddling down. 


Dumb was the sea, and if the beech-wood stirred, 
"Twas with the nestling of the gray-winged bird 
Midst its thick leaves. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 894. 


2+. A nest or nestling-place. 


They [the physicians) i tae not of the diversities of 
the parts, the secrecies of the passages, and the seats or 

tngs of the humours. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 


I like them [aviaries}] not, except they . . . have living 
plants and bushes set in them, that the birds may have 
more scope and natural nestling. 

Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1887) 


nestling 


2 (nest’ling), n.anda. [< ME. nestling; 
< nest] + -ling1; due in part to the verb nestle: 
see nestling!.] I, n. 1. A young bird in the 
nest, or just from the nest. 

The pliant bough 
That, moving, moves the nest and nestling. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams, 
2+. The smallest bird in the nest; the weakest 
of the brood. 
Second brothers, and poore nestlings, 
Whom more injurious Nature later brings 
Into the naked world. Ap. Halil, Satires, IT. fi. 43. 
II. a. Being stilla nestling; being yet in the 
nest. ; 
I have educated nestling linneta under the three best 
singing larks. 

Barrington, Experiments on Singing Birds. (Encye. Dict.) 
Nestor (nes’tor), ». (NL. L., <¢ Gr. Néorwp, in 
Greek legend a king of Pylos in Greece, the 
oldest of the chieftains who took part in the 
siege of Troy.] 1. The oldest and wisest (be- 
cause most experienced) man of a class or com- 

any: in allusion to Nestor in Greek legend. 

ence—2, A counselor; an adviser.—3. In 
ornith., a genus of parrots having a remarkably 


200 beak: named from the gray head. Nestor 
notabilia is the New Zealand kaka; N. productus is an- 
other species. There are several others, some recently 


extinct. 
Nestorian (nes-t6’ri-an),a. andn. [< LL. 
Nestorianus, ¢ Nestorius, Gr. Neorépioc, Nestori- 
us (see def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to Nes- 
torius (see Nestorianism), or the Nestorians or 
their doctrines. 

The people are of sundry kinds, for there are not only 
Saracens and idolaters but also afew Nestorian Christiana. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 760. 
li . See liturgy, 3 (3). 

If. ». 1. A follower of Nestorius; one who 
denies the hypostatic union of two natures in 
one person in Christ, holding that he possesses 
two distinct personalities, the union between 
which is merely moral. After the Council of Ephe- 
sus the Nestorians obtained possession of the theological 
achools of Edessa, Nisibis, and Seleucia, and were driven 
by imperial edicts into Persia, where they firmly establish- 
ed themselves, Later they spread to India, Bactria, and 
as far as China. About 1400 the greater part of their 
churches perished under the persecutions of Timur, and 
in the sixteenth century a large part of the remainder 
joined the Roman Catholics. ‘These are called Chalde- 
ans. See def. 2, and Nestorianiem. 
2. One of a modern Christian body in Persia and 
Turkey, the remnant of the once powerful Nes- 
torian denomination. They number about 140,000, 
are subject to a patriarch (the patriarch of Urumiah) an 
eighteen pee recognize seven sacramenta, administer 
communion in both kinds, and have many fasts. Another 
community of Nestorian origin still exists on the Malabar 
coast of India, but since the middle of the seventeenth 
century these are said to have become Monophysites. See 
Christians of St. Thomas, under Christian. 


The Persian kings were always more favourable to Nes- 
torians, as believing them to deny the True Divinity of our 
Lord. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 142. 
Nestorianism (nes-t6’ri-an-izm), ». [< Nes- 
torian + -ism.] In theol., the doctrine that in 
the God-man the two natures, the divine and 
the human, are not united in one person, and 
that consequently he possesses two distinct 
personalities. Nestorianism is at the opposite extreme 
of Christological doctrine from Monophysitism. It derives 
its name from Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople in the 
fifth century, who was condemned by the third and fourth 
ecumenical councils (that of Ephesus in 431 and that of 
Chalcedon in 451) as promulgating teachings which in- 
volved this doctrine and as refusing to assent to the de- 
cision of the Ephesine Council. See Theotocos. 


As Eutychianism is the doctrine that the God-man has 
only the one nature, so Nestorianism is the doctrine that 
He has two complete persons. Encye. Brit., XVII. 356. 


The celebrated school at Edessa . . . remained firm 
nst the Arian heresy, but gave way to Nestorianism 
about the time of Zeno. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 127. 
Nestorids (nes-tor’i-dé),. pl. [NL.,< Nestor 
+ -ide.] A family of parrots represented b 
the genus Nestor, now peculiar to New Zealand. 
A. Newton, 
Nestorine (nes-t6-ri’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Nestor 
+ -inw.] Asubfamily of Psittacidw, represented 
by the genus Nestor. 
nestorine (nes’t6-rin), a. Of or having the 
characteristics of the Nestorine; pertaining to 
the genus Nestor. 
nest-pan (nest’pan),n. A moderately deep pan 
of earthenware, made of convenient size, in 
common use among pigeon-fanciers as a recep- 
tacle for the nests of their brooding birds. 
nest-spring (nest’spring), ». A spiral spring 
having one or more coils of springs inclosed. 
net! (net), nm. anda. (< ME. net, < AS. net, nett 
= OS. netti, net = OF ries. netic, nitte = D. net 
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= MLG. nette = OHG. nezi, nezzi, MHG. netze, 
G. netz = Icel. net = Sw. nat = Dan. net = Goth. 
nati, a net; ef. Icel. not, a large net. Root un- 
known. } n. 1, An open textile fabric, of 
cotton, linen, hemp, silk, or other material, tied 
or woven with a mesh of any size, designed or 
used for catching animals alive, either by in- 
closing or by entangling them; a netting or 


network used as & snare ortrap. Nets are of high 
antiquity, and there are almost as many kinds of them as 
there are ways in which a piece of netting or a network 
can be adapted tothe capture of animals. It is character- 
istic of nets to take the game alive, either bwsurrounding 
or inclosing it as in a bag or by entangling it in meshes. 
Many kinds of net are described and named — from the 
nature of the game, as, bird-nets, buttersly-neta, hain) 
from the way in which the game js taken, as, gill-net, gill- 
tug-net; froin the way in which the net is handled or 
worked, as, beating-net, dip-net, draw-net, drag-net, drift- 
net, drop-net, hand-net, landing-net, set-net, stake-net, scoop- 
net; from the shape of the netting, as, bag-net, purse-net, 
etc. In the fisheries in which nets are most used, many 
of them take other names, as fyke, pound, seine, weir, trap. 
(See these words and the above compounds.) Nets range 
in size from a few inches to a mile or more: thus, seines 
have been made reaching (with the ropes which haul 
them) 5 miles, and sweeping more than 1,000 acres of 
water-bottom. The material ranges from the finest silk, 
muslin, etc., to stout cordage; gut or sinew is sometimes 
used. The mesh is always made with a fixed, not running, 
knot. The appliances of nets are numerous: as, buoys or 
buoy-lines to float one border of the net or indicate the 
whereabouts of a net under water; sinkers, leads, or lead- 
lines to sink one border of the net to the bottom of the 
water; cords or ropes for setting, stretching, hauling, 
pursing, etc., often worked by mechanical contrivances, 
as a windlass operated by horse- or steam-power; poles 
or stakes for setting, etc. In some kinds of set-nets or 
weirs the staking or paling is so extensive in comparison 
with the netting that the contrivance is conv intoa 
wooden trap, and is, in fact, called atrap. See netl,v. t., 2. 


But as a brid, whiche woll alight 
And seeth the mete, but nought the nette. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., fit. 


And nets of various sorts, and various snares, 

The seine, the cast-net, and the wicker mage, 

To waste the watery tribes a thousand ways. 
Fawkes, tr. of Idylls of Theocritus, xxi. 


2. Figuratively, a snare or device for entrap- 
ping or misleading in any way; & moral or 
mental trap or entanglement. 


Hue were laht by the net so bryd is in snare. 
Flemish Insurrection (Child’s Ballads, VI. 272). 


So will I turn her virtue into pitch, 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 
Shak., Othello, if. 8. 367. 


8kill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them tangled in amorous nets. 
Milton, P. B., iL 162. 


3. A light open woven fabric, as gauze or 
muslin, worn or used as a protection from an- 
noying insects: as, a mosquito-net spread over 


a bed.—4. Machine-made lace of many kinds. 
The varieties of machine-net pi danstt Borden were whip- 
net, matl-net, patent net, drop-net, apider-net, balloon-net. 
The modern varieties, named according to the kind of 
mesh employed, are 1 net, point-net, and bobbin-net, 
Broad net is woven as wide as the machine will allow. 
Quillings are narrow widths, several being made at one 
time in the breadth of the machine. Fancy net has a gimp 
attern worked in by hand (called lace-darning) or by the 
acquard attachment. 


Here’s a bit o’ net, then, for you to look at before I tie 
up my pack: . . . spotted and sprigged, you see, beauti- 
ful, but yallow —’s been lyin’ by an’ got the wrong colour. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 


5. A light open meshed bag for holding or con- 
fining the hair. Some are made of threads so 
fine that they are called invisible nets. 


The hair is usually plaited down on each side of the face 
and inclosed in a net or cowl. Encyc. Brit., VI. 470. 


6. Anything formed with interstices or meshes 
like a net. 


Nets of checker-work, and wreaths of chain-work, for 
the chapiters. 1 Ki. vil. 17. 


Now on some twisted a Gace 
Now by some tinkling rivulet, ... 
Her cream-white mule his pastern set. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Guinevere. 


7. In anat. and zool., a reticulation or cancel- 
lation; a network of anastomosing or inoscu- 
lating filaments or vessels; a web or mesh; a 
rete.—8. In math., a rectilinear figure drawn 


as follows. Fora plane net, four points in a plane are 
assumed, and through pairs of them, and of points sub- 
sequently obtained as intersections of lines, straight lines 
are drawn. Fora net in space, five points are assumed, 
through triads of which, and of points subsequently ob- 
tained as intersections of three planes, planes are drawn. 
— Bag-and-stake net, a kind of net-weir similar to that 
form of seine sometimes used to take bluefish. In Eng- 
land the bag-and-stake nets are included {n the law for- 
bidding the use of fixed engines for the capture of salmon. 
Massachusetts Report (1866), p. 28.—Baird net, a form 
of collecting-net: named from its designer, Prof. 8. F. 
Baird.— Bar-net, that part of a stake-net which is hung 
on stakes ina line at right angles with the shore, and with 
which the fish first come in contact. See atake-net. [Cana- 
da.)— Brussels net. (a) The pillow-made ground of 
Brussels application lace. (b) A machine-made ground 


net! (net), v.; 


net 


imitating the above.— Bull-net, a large dip-net worked 
from the rigging by block and tackle, and used in unlad- 
ing a Poe ne Casting-net, a fishing-net consisting 
of a circle of netting varying in diameter from 4 feet to 
15 or more. To its circumfcrence are attached, at short 
intervals, leaden weights. ‘Lhere is a central opening, 
usually constituted by a ferrule of bone or metal. One 
end of a long rope passes through this ferrule, and to it 
are attached numerous cords extending to the lead-rope. 
The net is used by gathering up the casting-rope in a coil 
on one arm, and taking the net itself on the other. Bya 
dexterous fling of the arm holding the net, this is thrown 
in such a way as to spread out completely, and it is some- 
times hurled to a distance of many feet, so as to fall flat 
on the surface of the water. The leads sink immediately, 
forming a circular inclosure, and imprisoning any fish that 
happen to be under it at the time. The rope is then 
hauled in from the other end, causing the whole circum- 
ference to pucker inwardly, the leads and pucker coming 
together in a compact mass. These nets are extensively 
used in the West Indies and the southern United States. 
— Cast-net, 2 fishing-net that is cast; a casting-net.— 
chery a , 2 net spread over a cherry-tree to keep off 
8, 


To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 
To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 
Were wisdom to it. ennyson, Princess, v. 


Clue-net, a purse-seine. [New Jersey. ]— Collecting- 
net, a smal! seine used for collecting fish for specimens 
of natural history; a collecting-seine.— Darned ne 
net of any kind, embroidered with either white or colo 
thread of any material. It differs from darned embrot- 
d in tid less solid and uniform opaque surfaces, 
and in depending more upon the outline formed by a 
single thread carried through the meshes. See darned 
mato: under netting.— Diving-net, a net arranged some- 
what like a fyke, for taking rock-fish, perch, etc. [New 
Jersey.)}— Draft-net, = haul-seine. [New Je Jj— 
Drag-net, 2 small seine dragged or hauled in shoal wa- 
ter, one end of the net being fastened in the mud by 
means of the staff. The drag-net is from 75 to 100 yards 
long, and 25 to 37 meshes deep, with a mesh of from 13 to 
2inches. The lead-line is provided with heavy lead sink- 
ers, the cork-line with floats.— net. See rake- 
dredge.— Drift-net, a fishing-net which drifts with the 
tide. Drift-nets are arranged on the same principle as 
gill-nets (see gill-net), except that they are allowed to drift 
about with the tide instead of being secured to stakes. 
They are shot or pale out from boats in a straight line, 
and kept. perpendicular by buoys along the top and leads 
at the bottom, and are drawn out straight across the cur- 
rent by a boat rowed in the proper direction.— Dutch 
net, a pound-net. (North Carolina.]—Gang or hook of 
nets, See gany.— Glade net. See glade-net.— Maltese 
net, in lace-making, a ground or réseau in which the Mal- 
tese cross appears, especially one consisting of octagons 
each inclosing a Maltese cross, and alternating with elon- 
gated hexagons and small triangles, producing a very 
complex pattern.— Run net, darned netting of a simple 
sort in which the needlework is not elaborately stitched. 
A. S. Cole, Embroidery and Lace.—To run the net, to 
feel for fish that may have been caught, by handling the 
cork-line of a net without further disturbing its set in 
the water; run the cork-line hand over hand. The strug- 
gling of the fish is readily felt in this way, and they are 
ungilled as soon as possible, that they gen Bg injure 
themselves nor be devoured by other fish.— Water-net, 
a fresh-water alga, Hydrodictyon utriculatum. See Hy- 
drodictyon. 


II, a. 1. Made of netting: as, a net fence. 
—2. Resembling netting; having a structure 
which is like netting—that is, one which has 
open meshes, large in proportion to the thick- 
ness of the threads.— 3. Caught in a net; net- 
ted: as, net fish.— 4, Reticulate or cancellate; 
netted or net-veined, as an insect’s wings. —Net 
embroidery. (a) Decorative needlework done upon net 
asa foundation. (b) Decorative work done upon net, but 
not cy needlework, as muslin appliqué (which see, 
under muslin).— Net-mackereL See mackerell. 

ret. and pp. netted, ppr. netting. 
[< neti, n.] I, trans. f To make as a net; 
make network of; form into a netting; mesh; 
knot or weave in meshes. 


In medieval times the vestments of the clergy fre- 
quently had netted coverings of silk. 
Drapers’ Dict., p. 2839. 


2. To capture or take with a net, as game; 
insnare, entangle, or entrap in or by means of 


network, as any animal. Quadrupeds are not often 
netted, traps or snares or guns being commonly used for 
their capture. Birds are netted in several different ways : 
by iy: a net over them; by driving them into a 
winged and tunneled net, as ducks; by the use of a hand- 
net on a pole, asin taking insects; and by Gear e ne them 
in the meshes of a spread net. Fishes, including shell- 
fish, are netted by every device which can be put into 
effect by means of network. The use of the net in these 
cases is, however, in one of two leading methods, en- 
tangling and inclosing. In the former of these, the fish 
swims against a vertical sheet of netting, finds the mesh 
too small to go through, and is caught by the gills in 
trying to back out. Insecta are netted by collectors in 
one of two Mil with the butterfly-net, which is a very 
light bag of silk, gauze, etc., on a frame and pole: and 
with the beating-net, a bag of stout cloth or light canvas 
on a frame, with a short handle, used to beat or brush the 
grass and bushes. See netl, n. 
3. To take as if with a net; capture by arts, 
wiles, or stratagems; entangle in difficulty; 
beguile. 

And now I am here netted and fn the tofls. Scott. 


4. To put into or surround with a net for pro- 
tection or safe-keeping; hold in place by 
means of a net, as one’s hair; veil or cover, as 


net 


the head with anet; spread a net over or around, 
as a fruit-tree to keep off the birds, or a bed to 
keep out mosquitos. 

To leave his favourite tree to strang after all the 


ers, 
pains he had been at in netting it to keep off the birds. 
Miss Edgeworth, Belinda, xxi. (Davies.) 


Old Yew, which ls at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, il. 
II. intrans. 1. To make nets or form net- 
work; be occupied in knotting or weaving a 
suitable material into netting. 
Tdeal visits I often pay you, see you posting round your 
sylvan walks or sitting netting in your parlour, and think- 
ing of your absent friends, Seward. (Latham.) 


Mrs. 8 t netting at the fireside, in a side-saddle atti- 
tude, with one foot in a cotton stirrup. 
Dickens, Hard Times, £. 11. 
2. To use the net in capturing game as an art 
or industry: as, he nets for a living. 
net? (net), a. [Also nett; < F. net =It. netto (> 
D. G. Sw. Dan. netto), clean, clear, neat, < L. ni- 
tidus, shining, sleek, neat: see neat?, an earlier 
form from the same source.] 1. Clear; pure; 
unadulterated; neat: as, net (unadulterated) 
wines. 
Ca. Nay, look what a nose he hath. 


Be. My nose is net crimson. 
Chapman, Humorous Day’s Mirth. 


Nett yvory 
Without adorne of gold or silver bright. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. xii. 20. 


2. Clear of anything extraneous; with all de- 
ductions (such as charges, expenses, discounts, 
commissions, taxes, etc.) made: as, net profits 
or earnings; net proceeds; net weight. 

The net revenue of the crown at the abdication of King 


James amounted to somewhat more than two millions, 
without any tax on land. Bolingbroke, Parties, xviii. 


sthetic enjoyment is a net addition to the sum of life’s 
pleasures. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 533. 


3. Lowest; not subject to further deduction or 
discount: as, these prices are-net.—Net m : 
in architecture, measure in which no allowance is made 
for finishing ; in the work of artificers, measure in which 
no allowance is made for the waste of materials. — Net 
, the amount or sum left from the sale of goods 
after every charge is paid.— Net profits, what remains as 
the clear gain of any business adventure, after deductin 
the capital invested in the business, the expenses incurr 
in its management, and the losses sustained by its opera- 
tion.—Net the net proceeds of a fishing-trip after all 
expenses have been deducted.— Net weight, the weight 
of merchandise after allowance has been e for 
begs, cases, or any inclosing material. 
net2 (net), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. netted, ppr. net- 
ting. [< net?2, a4 To gain or produce as clear 
profit: as, to net a thousand dollars in a busi- 
ness transaction; the sale netted a hundred 
dollars. 
net-berth (net’bérth), n. The space or room 
occupied in the water by a net when fishing, 
equivalent to the superficial extent of the area 
in which a fish may be taken, and differing 
somewhat from the whole area represented by 


nethelesst, adv. 


nethemostt, a. super. 


nether!+ (netH’ér), adv. 


nether! (netH’ ér 


ipper 
nether} (nevH’ér), »v. t. 
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ble or fixed. Net-fishing is regulated, and in nether 


some instances prohibited, by legislation. 
A variant of natheless. 


netted 
(nevH’ér-lingz), . pl. [< netherl + 
-lingl. Cf. nether-stock.] Stockings. Dickens. 
{Ludicrous. } 


Nethelesse, jet them a Gods name feede on theyr owne nethermore (nefH’ér-mGr), a. compar. [< neth- 


folly, 30 they seeke not to darken the beames of others 
glory. Spenser, Shep. Cal., Epistle. 


An obsolete variant of 


(ME. nether, nither, 

AS. nither, nithor, neothor = OS. nithar = 
OF ries. nither, neder = D. neder = MLG. nedder 
= OHG. nidar, MHG. nider, G. nieder = Icel. 
nidhr = Sw. neder = Dan. neder- = Goth. *nithar 
(not recorded), downward; with compar. suffix 
-ther = L. -ter, -terus = Gr. -repoc, and connected 
with several later forms with other suffixes, as 
AS. neothan, down, beneath, from beneath, neo- 
thane, beneath, = OS. nithana = MLG. neden, 
nedden = OHG. nidana, MHG. nidene, niden, G. 
nieden, below, beneath, = Icel. nedhan, from be- 
neath, = Sw. nedan = Dan. neden, beneath, ned, 
down (see beneath, aneath, ’neath); from a stem 
*ni, Skt. ni, downward. The stem occurs in 
nestl, gq. v.} Downward; down. 

And nithful neddre, loth an hither, 


Sal gliden on hise brest nether. 
Genesis and Exodus, 1. 870. 


Ne warp thu me nawt neother into helle. 

St. Marherete (ed. Cockayne), p. 17. 
, a [Early mod. E. also 
neather, neyther ; ¢ ME. nethere,< AS. neothera, 
neothra = OS. nithiré = OF ries. nithere, nedere, 
neer = D. neder = MLG. neddere = OHG. nidari, 
nidiri, nideri, MHG. nidere, nider, G. nieder- = 
Sw. nedra, nedre = Dan. nedre, adj., lower; from 
the adv.: see nether!, adv.] 1. Lower; under: 
opposed to upper: as, the nether millstone. 

Oh, that same drawing-in your nether lip there 


Foreahews no goodness, lady ! 
Fletcher (and another 7), Nice Valour, 1. 1. 


Silenus the Jester sat at the nether end of the table. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, {. 79. 


cr none eentemen and ladyes sate on the neyther part of 
e roc 
Bp. Hall, quoted in Stratt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 241. 


We were now in the nether tes ala of the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the antient Lucan 
Pococke, Description of the East, IL. i. 202. 


te Pertaining to the regions here below; earth- 
y: 


nethermost. 


This shows you are above, 
You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge. Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 79. 
3. Pertaining to the lower regions or hell; in- 
fernal. 
This nether empire; which might rise, 
By policy and long process of time, 
In emulation opposite to heaven. 
Milton, P. L., il. 296. 
Nether houset, the lower house, as of a parliamentary as- 
sembly: opposed tou house. Baker, Chronicles, p. 196. 
(< ME. *netheren, nith- 
eren, nithren, neotheren, < AS. nitherian, nithrian, 
nethorian, bring low, humiliate, accuse, con- 
demn (= OHG. niderren, bring low, humiliate, 
condemn, = Icel. nidhra, put down), < nither, 


nethermost (neTH’ér-most), a. superl. 


nether-stockt (nevH’ér-stok), n. 
stock. } 


nether-vert (nevH’ér-vért), n. 


netifyt (net’i-fi), v. t. 


net- 
net-maker (net’mAa‘kér), n. 


erl + -morel,] Lower. (Rare.] 

For them the nethermore abyss receives, 

For glory none the damned would have from them. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, iii. 41. 

[< neth- 
erl + -most. In ME. nethemest, nethemast, < AS. 
nithemest, nythemest, neothemest, lowest, superl. 
to nether, neother, nether: see nether!, Cf. neth- 
ermore.)| Lowest; undermost: as, the nether- 
most hell. 

When I have cut the cards, then mark the nethermost 
of the greatest heap. Greene, Art of Conny Catching. 


Thither he plies, 
Undaunted to meet there whatever power 
Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 
Might in that noise reside. Milton, P. L., if 966, 


That he might humble himself to the nethermost state 
of contempt, he chose to descend from the seed of Abra- 
ham. South, Sermons, VIII. x. 
Back to the nethermost caves retreated the bellowing ocean. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, i. 5. 

< nether + 

1. The lower part of the hose or leg- 

covering, as distinguished from the trunk-hose, 
or thigh-covering: usually in the plural. 

A plbazant old courtier wearing ...a long beaked 
doublet hanging downe to his thies, & an high paire of 
silke nether-stocks. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 287. 
2. The stocking as distinguished from the 
breeches: usually in the plural. 

They are clad in Seale skins, . . . with their breeches 
and netherstockes of the same. Hakiluyt's Voyages, I. 491. 

Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether stocks, and mend 
them and foot them too. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., if 4. 190. 
Undergrowth; 
coppice. 

Nether-vert, which is properly all manner of underwoods, 
bushes, thorns, etc. 

W. Nelaon, Laws concerning Game, p. 231. (Eneye. Dict.) 


netherward, netherwards (ne?TH ’ ér- wird, 


-wirdz), adv. (== D. nederwaarts = MLG. ned- 
derwart = OHG. nidarwert, nidarort, MHG. ni- 
derwert, niderwart, G. niederwdrts; as nether! 
+ -ward, -wards.] In a downward direction; 
downward. 


Nethinim (neth’i-nim), . pl. [Heb. nethinim, 


pl. of nathin, what is given, a slave of the temple, 
< nathan, give.] Persons employed in menial 
offices in the ancient Jewish temple service, 
chiefly in hewing wood and drawing water to 
be used in the sacrifices. 
[Also neatify ; < OF. nete- 
jier, make clean or neat, < net, neat, + -fier, E. 
Sy) To render neat, 

oom (net’lém), 2. A machine for weaving 
network. 
[< ME. nette mak- 
fh ae whose business is the making of nets. 


makers’ knife, a short cutting-blade having in 
place of a handle a ring at the end to fit over one finger. 


net- (net’ma‘king), n. The act, art, or 
down, below, nether: see nether!, adv. Hence industry of making nets. Nets were formerly made 


dial. nidder,q.v.] To bring low; humiliate. by the afd of a flat piece of wood and a needle with two 
nether?+ (nePH’ér), n. Avariant of nedder}, nad- fe and a notch at each end to prevent the twine from 

der, adder}. slipping as it was looped and knotted around the piece of 
nethere att, a. superl. (ME. (= OHG. nidarést big Heche fe nets Lady! act at ri Rec a tae 

. : lS ° 2 loom, inven Paterson of Musse and, 

MHG. niderest, niderst = Icel. nedhstr, neztr = 18920. P "pre 

Sw. Dan. nederst); superl. of nether!,a.] Low- net- ry (net’ma‘sn-ri), n. Reticulated 
ing: same as crespine.— 2. A net. est; nethermost. bond, the joints of which resemble in appear- 
netelt,n. A Middle English form of nea?l. Fro the nethereste (var. nethemast] lettre to the upper. ance the meshes of a net; open reticulation. 
netet, a. A Middle English form of neat2, este. Chaucer, Boéthius, £ prose 1, net-mender (net’men’dér), n. One whose busi- 


nete? (né’té), n. [< Gr. viry, contr. of vedrn (sc. nether-formed (nevH’ér-férmd), a. 


the dimensions of the net. 
net-braider (net’ bra’dér), n. 
nets. 


One who makes 


Netbraiders, or those that have no cloathes to wra 
their hides cares ees a a their mouths but what 
they earne and get yding of nets: 

iad : Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. 


net-cault (net’kal),~. 1. A mode of hair-dress- 


ness is the mending of nets. 


In geol., N 
net-shoret (net’shor), n. Forks of wood upon 


xopdn, chord), fem. of véaroc, last, < véoc, new: 
see new.] In anc. Gr. music, the upper tone 
of the disjunct tetrachord: so called because 
it was the last or uppermost tone of the earlier 
and simpler systems. Its pitch is supposed to 
have been about equivalent to the modern E 
next above middle C. See tetrachord. 
net-fern (net’férn), n. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to species of the genus Gleichenia. 
net-fish (net’fish), ». 1. A fish, as the cod, 
taken in nets: opposed to tratl-fish and line- 
sh. (Gloucester, Massachusetts.]—2. The 
asket-fish or Medusa’s-head, a many-armed 
ophiurian. J. Winthrop. 
net-fishorman (net’fish’ér-man), ». One who 
fishes with a net, as distinguished from one 
who uses the line. 
net-fishery (net’fish’ér-i), n. A place where 
net-fishing is done; also, the business of fishing 
with a net. 
net-fishing (net’fish’ing),n. The act, process, 
or industry of fishing with nets, whether mova- 


Netherlandish (neru’ér-lan-dish), a. 


hypogene. 
Netherlander (nePH’ér-lan-dér), n. [= D. and 


Flem. Nederlander = G. Niederlander = Sw. 
Nederlander = Dan. Nederleender ; as Netherland 
(= D. and Flem. Nederland = G. Niederland = 
Sw. Dan. Nederland), in pl. Netherlands, the Low 
Countries (see nether], a., and land1), + -erl.] 
A native or an inhabitant of the Netherlands 
or Holland, a kingdom of Europe situated near 
the North Sea, west of Germany and north of 
Belgium; an inhabitant of the Netherlands in 
an extended sense, including, besides the pres- 
ent kingdom, the former Spanish and Austrian 
Netherlands (now the kingdom of Belgium). 

The Netherlandcra set baits for the eye; they represent 
either pleasant objects, or such as are revered — saints and 
prophets. Edinburgh Rev., CXLY. 19. 
{= D. 
Nederlandsch = G. Niederlandisch = Sw. Neder- 
landsk = Dan. Nederlandsk ; as Netherland (see 
Netherlander) + -ish1,] Pertaining to the Neth- 
erlands or to the Netherlanders. 


net-structure (net ’struk’ tir), x. 


nett (net), a. 


which nets are set for game. Nomenclator. 
In lithol., 
same as mesh-structure. 


netsuke (net’su-ka),. [Jap.] Asmall knob or 


button, of horn, wood, ivory, or other material, 
often elaborately carved or inlaid, lacquered, or 
decorated with enamel, used by the Japanese 
as @ bob or toggle in connection with a cord for 
suspending a tobacco-pouch, inro, or similar 
article in the belt or girdle. 

Nothing will satisfy the desire for netsukés when it once 
sets in. The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 86. 


Many of the netsukés are real sketches direct from na- 
ture, and a good ivory carver carries around with him on 
his daily walks pencil and note-book, finding subjects in 
daily life in street or canal to be finished in ivory. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 714. 


A former spelling of net?, still 
oecasionally used. 


netted (net’ed), p.a. [<netl + -ed2.] 1. Made 


into a net or network; formed of meshes or 
open stitches; reticulated. 


netted 


I make the netied sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 
2. Covered or provided with a net: as, a netted 
window.— 38, Caught in a net, as fish; keptina 
net, as turtles for sale.-—4. Covered or marked 
with a network of intersecting lines; reticulate; 
cancellated: as, the netted wings of a dragon-fly. 
—5. Forming d network; intersecting: as, the 
netted veins of an insect’s wings. 


netted-carpet (net’ed-kir’pet), x. A moth, 
Cidaria reticulata. 
netted-veined (net’ed-vand), a. In bot., hav- 


ing a reticulated venation; traversed by fine 
nerves (nervilles) disposed like the threads of 
a net, a character common to most dicotyledons 
and rarely occurring in other plants. See rerva- 
tion. 

netter (net’ér), n. One who makes or uses nets. 

The ed persons interested in the trade are the export- 

ers, and the netters and snarers employed by them. 

Quarteriy Rev., CXLVI. 89. 
nettiet, a. An obsolete variant of natty. 
netting (net’ing), n. [Verbal n. of etl, r.] 
1. A net; a piece of network, as of cord or 
wire; an openwork fabric, as for a hammock, a 
sereen, etc. Specifically— (a) A fine light fabric, as of 
gauze or muslin: as, mosquito-netting. (b) pl. Naval: (1) 
A network of ropes adored stretched along the upper 
part of a ship’s quarter to hold hammocks when not in 
use : hence sometimes called hammock-nettings. Thename 
hammock-nettings is still applied to the wooden or iron 
compartments or boxes on the upper railing of a ship, 
although the nettings have not been used for many years. 
(2) A stout network of wire or rope stretched around a ship 
above the rail during an engagement, to keep off boarders: 
hence called boardtng-netlings. (3) A network of light rope 
stretched over a ship's deck during an engagement, to pre- 
vent injuries from falling spars, splinters, etc.: specifical- 

called splinter-nettings. ; 

. The art or process of making nets or net- 
work; net-making.— Darned ne an imitation 
of darned lace made by embroidering ba darning- 
stitch upon plain netting, and much used for window-cur- 
tains and the like, which are often called lace curtains, 
etc.--Diamond netting, netting of the plainest kind, 
in which the meshes are of uniform size, and square or 
lozen ea erecan netting a kind of netting 
used for making small articles of ai k, and larger articles, 
such as curtains, of cotton. It consists of flat meshes of 
two different sizes. Dict. Needlework.— Mignonette net- 


. See mignonetle. 
netting-machine (net’ing-ma-shén’),n. 1.A 
net-loom.—2. A machine by means of which 
the action of the hands in netting is imitated, 
and a fabric is produced secured by knots at the 


intersections of the lines. In general, the name net- 
ting-machine is given to any machine producing the net 
or background of lace. 


netting-needle (net’ing-nédl), . A kind of 
shuttle used 
in netting. oS 
Nettion (net’- 
Ca L., 
r. tov, 
a ducklin g, Ancient Egyptian Netting-needles. 


dim. of vi#rra, a duck: see Anas.] A genus of 
very small and pretty ducks of the family Ana- 
tide and the subfamily Anatine, containing 


nettle! (net’1), v. t; 


nettle2 (net’l), n. 
nettle-bird (net’]-bérd), ». A little bird which 


nettle-butterfly (net’l-but’ér-fli), n. 


3976 


fix -el (-la), from a simple form seen in OHG. 
nazza, & nettle; root unknown; perhaps con- 
nected with net!. The OPruss. nxoatis, Lith. no- 
tere, Ir. nenaid, nettle, appear to be unrelated. 
Skeat assumes an orig. initial h, and com- 
Pere Gr. xvidn, @ nettle, and E. nit] (AS. hnitu); 
ut if there were an orig. initial kh, it would 
apps in OHG. and AS., as in other cases.) 1. 
A herbaceous plant of the genus Urtica, armed 
with stinging hairs. U. dioica is the common, great, or 
stinging nettle, native in the northern Old World, natural- 
ized in the United States and elsewhere. This plant is 
now somewhat cultivated in Germany for ita fiber, which, 
properly dressed, is fine and silky. e tender shoots are 
not unfrequently used as a pot-herb. This and the small 
nettle, U. urens, were formerly in use as diuretics and as- 
tringenta. The Roman nettle of southern Europe is U. pi- 
bulifera. U. cannabina of Siberia is locally utilized as a 
fiber-plant. 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 
Shak., 1 Hen. LY., fi. 8. 10. 
The Earth doth not always produce Roses and Lilies, 
but she brings forth also Nettles and Thistles. 
Howell, Letters, L vi. 57. 
2. One of several plants of other genera of the 
nettle family ( Urticacce); any nettle-like plant: 
generally with a qualifying word.— Chili nettle. 
ee Loasew.— False nettle, Behmeria cylindrica. [(U.8.] 
—In dock, out nettle. See dock!.—N erry nettle, 
the East Indian Gtrardinia (Urtica) heterophylla. It yields 
a fine white and glossy strong fiber, locally important.— 
Nettle broth, nettle porridge, a dish made with nettles 
cut early in the season before they show any flowers. 
There we did eat some nettle porrige, which was made 
on purpose to-day for some of their coming, and was very 
good. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 27, 1661. 
pret. and pp. nettled, ppr. 
nettling. [< ME. ncetien as netilet, n.] To edie: 
irritate or vex; provoke; pique. 
I am whipp‘d and scourged with rods, 
Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., £ 3 240. 
She hath 80 nettled the King that all the doctors in the 
country will scarce cure him. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, ii. 4. 
Nay, I know this nettles you now; but answer me, is it 
not true? B. Jonson, Poetaster, i. 1. 
She was not a little nettled at this my civility, which 
paased over her head. Steele, Lover, No. 7. 
I, tho’ nettled that he seemed to slur 
With garrulous ease and oily courtesies 
Our formal compact, yet, not less, ... 
Went forth again with both my friends. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
Naut., same as knittle, 2. 


creeps about hedges among the nettles, as the 
whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea, or the blackcap, S. 
atricapilla. (Local, Eng. 


nettle-blight (net’1-blit), m. The Acidium urti- 


c@, & parasitic fungus common on nettles. 
A com- 
mon European butterfly, Vanessa urtice. The 


cosmopolitan Pyrameis cardui and P. atalanta, whose 
larvee feed on nettles, are also sometimes known by this 


name. 
nettle-cell (net’l-sel), n. A stinging-cell or 


thread-cell, one of the urticating organs of a 


nettle-tree (net’1-tré), n. 


nettling (net’ling), n. 


netty (net’i), a. 


net-winged (net’wingd), a. 


network (net’wérk), n. 


1. A tree of the ge 
nus Celtis of the nettle family, chiefly the Old 
World species C. australis and the North Amer- 
iean C. occidentalis : so named from the aspect 


of the leaves. The former isa desirable shade-tree, and 
its yellow-tinged wood is hard, dense, and fine-grained, 
aulta pio cenetay for turning and carving. See hackberry 
an ee 


d L. Ayla, 
an a ag nga kabel hc pal tg 


the stinging hairs extremely virulent. Also tree-nettle.— 
Jamaica nettle-tree, Y 


Trema (Sponia) micrantha. 
nettlewort (net’l-wért), n. (< nettle! + wort!.] 


A plant of the nettle family (Urticacec). 
[< nettle2 + -ing1.] In 
rope-making : (a) A method of spinning or twist- 
ing together the ends of two ropes so as to unite 
them with a seamless joint. (b) A system of 
tying in pairs the yarns when they are laid on 
the posts in a ropewalk, in order to prevent en- 
tanglement or confusion. 
[< net] + -y1.] Resembling 
a net; interlaced or interwoven like network ; 
netted. 

This reticulate or net-work was also considerable in the 
inward parts of man, not onely from the first subtegmen, 
or warp of his fomnation, but in the netty fibers of the 


veins and vessels of life. 
Str T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, fil. 


net-veined (net’vand),a. 1. In entom., display- 


ing numerous veins or nervures tending to form 
@ more or less confused network on the surface, 
the principal longitudinal veins being almost 
lost, as in the wings of certain Ropers and 
many Orthoptera: opposed to paralel-veined.— 
2. In bot., same as netted-veined. 

In entom., having 
netted or net-veined wings; specifically, neu- 


ropterous. 

1. Anything formed 
in the manner or presenting the appearance of 
a net or of netting; work made of intersecting 
lines which form meshes or open spaces like 
those of a net; an openwork or reticulated fab- 
ric, structure, or appearance; interlacement; 
technically, anastomosis; inosculation; rete: 
as, a network of veins or nerves; a network of 
railways. See cut under latticeleaf. 

Her hair, which is piaited in bands within golden net- 


work, ig surmounted by a truly beautiful crown. 
Encyc. Brit., V1. 469. 


The woven leaves 

Make net-work of the dark-blue light of day. 

Shelley, Alastor. 
2. Netting decorated with darned work or other 
needlework. Compare net embroidery, under 
net!.—_ 3. Work in metal or other tenacious 
and ductile material resembling a net in having 
large openings divided by slender solid parts. 
Compare fretwork. 

Beautiful net-work of perforated steel. 

amilton Sale Cat., 1882, No. 985. 


Darned network. (a) Same as darned esti ) Or- 
namental threadwork used as a ground for various kinds 
are 


3 hae’ : of embroidery, cially when a set of parallel 
such as N. crecca of Europe and the similar nettle-fish; a cnida or nematocyst. made into a netting by other threads worked across them 
N. carolinensis of North America; the green- nettle-cloth (net’1-kléth), ». A thick cotton with the needle, : 
winged teals. See teal. cloth which, when japanned, is used instead of neuettet, . An old spelling of newt. 


nettle! (net’l), 7. (< ME. nettle, netle, < AS. 


m. Anerror for neif. See neaf. 
netele, netle = D. netel = MLG 


neuf}, 
Neufchiatel cheese. See chees 


leather for waist-belts, vizors for caps, ete. 


. netele, netiele nettle-creeper (net’1-kré’pér), n. Same as el. 


= OHG. nezzila, nezila, MHG. nezzel, G. nessel nettle-bird. neuftt n. An’ obsolete variant of newt. 

= Dan. nelde (for *nedle) = Sw. ndssla (after nettle-fever (net’l-fé‘ver), n. Urticaria. neuk (nik , 2. A Scotch form of nook. 

G., the reg. form being *ndtla); with dim. suf- nettle-fish (net’l-fish), m. A jelly-fish ; a sea- neuma (nii’m#), x. ([ML.: see neume.] Same 
as neume. 


nettle: so called from its stinging or urticating. 
nettle-geranium (net’l-jé-ra‘ni-um), n. See 
geranium. 
nettle-leaf (net’1-léf), n. In her., a leaf of or- 
dinary rounded form but with the edge very 
deeply serrated in long sharp points. 
nettle-monger (net’l-mung’gér), n. Same as 
nettle-bird. 
nettler (net’lér), ». [¢ nettle] + -erl.] One 
who or that which stings, provokes, or irritates. 
These are the nettlers, these are the blabbing Books that 
tell, though not halfe, your fellows’ feata, 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst, 
nettle-rash (net’l-rash), n. An eruption on the 
skin like that produced by the sting of a net- 
tle; urticaria. 
nettle-springe (net’]-sprinj), n. The nettle- 
rash. alliwell. (Prov. Eng.) 
nettle-stuff (net’l-stuf), n. Naut., a thin twist 
of two or three yarns, laid up or twisted by 
hand, and rubbed smooth. It 1s used for ham- 
mock-clues and stops. 
nettle-tap (net’l-tap), n. A moth, Simaéthis 
JSabriciana. 
nettle-thread (net’l-thred), n. One of the 
stinging hairs of acalephs; a enidocil. 


neumatic (ni-mat’ik), a. [< newme + -atic2. 
Cf. pneumatic.) In music, of or pertaining to 
neumes.—Neumatic notation. See notation. 
neume (nim), » ([< ME. neume, newme, neme, 
OF. neume, ‘‘a sound, song, or close of song 
after an anthem” (Cotgrave), < ML. pneuma, 
also neupma, neuma, & song, & sign in music, 
< Gr. mvetua, breath, breathing: see pneuma. 
In the sense of ‘sign,’ some compare Gr. veija, 
a nod.] 1+. Modulation of the voice in sing- 
ing. Nominale MS. ( Halliwell.) 
Newme [var. nevme, neme] of a songe, neupma. 
Prom ‘arv., Pp. 855. 
2. In music: (a) A sign or character used in 
early medieval music to indicate a tone or a 
phrase. A large number of these characters were used, 
more or less complicated in form and meaning: They were 
first written alone over the text to be sung, but soon one 
and then two or more horizontal lines were added to in- 
dicate some fixed pitch, as F or C. Neumes were in use ag 
early as the eighth century; their origin is obscure. They 
were the first important step toward a graphic musical 
notation in which relative pitch should ndicated by 
relative position on a page. ‘They over gradually 
into the more definite ligatures and the staff-notation of 
later times. The earlier examples cannot be deciphered 


with entire certainty. (b) melodic phrase or 


Upper Part of a Fruiting Stem of Nettle (Urésca drotca). 
a, the male flower; 4, the female flower; ¢, a stinging hair, taken 
from the leaf, highly magnified. 


division, sung to a single syllable, especially at 
the end of a clause or sentence; a sequence. 
{In this sense also pneuma.] 

neumic (ni’mik), a. ([< neume + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to neumes: as, neumic notation. 

neura, ». Plural of neuron. 

neurad (nii’rad), adv. [(¢ neur(al) + -ad3.] 
Toward the neural axis or neural side of the 
body, in direction or relative position: op- 
posed to hemad. 

neuradynamia (nii’ra-di-na’mi-&), n. ([NL., 
< Gr. vevpov, nerve, + advvauia, weakness: see 
adynamia.] Neurasthenia. 

neuradynamic (nii‘ra-di-nam’ik), a. [< neura- 
dynamia + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or suffering from neuradynamia. 

neursemia, neursemic, See neuremia, neuremic. 

neural (ni’ral), a. (< Gr. vevpov (= L. nervus) 
a sinew, nerve (see nerve), + -al. Cf. nerval. 
1. Pertaining to nerves or the nervous system 
at large; nervous.—2. Specifically, of or re- 
lating to the cerebrospinal nervous system of a 
vertebrate. Honce= 3. Situated on that side of 


opp to ventral, sternal, visceral, 
or hemal.— 4, 


occipital bones are parts of the neural arch of the hind- 
most cranial vertebra. See cuta under endoskele and 
cervical.— Neural 
See the nouns.— Ne 
vertebra, develo 
pophyses, over n 

spine, 
f cervical, endoskeleton, lumbar, cp teed) 
Chelonsa, and ibid dag nia Neural tremors, ne 
units, in psychol. the quotation. 


If... . confine ourselves to the Nervous Sys- 
tem, we may represent the molecular movements of the 
bioplasm by the neural tremors of the psychoplasm ; these 
tremors are what I call neural units — the raw material of 
Consciousness ; ita several neural groups formed by these 
units represent the organized elements of tissues. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 108. 


neuralgia (ni-ral’jii), ». [Also neuralgy; = 
F, névralgie = Sp. neuralgia = Pg. nevralgia = 
It. neuralgia,< NL. neuralgia, < Gr. vevpov, nerve, 
+ d/yoc, pain.] <A pain, corresponding fre- 
quently to the distribution of some one nerve, 
which is not due immediately and simply to 
excessive stimulation of the nerve or nerves 
involved by some gross or extra-nervous lesion, 
but to a nutritive or other molecular change in 
the nerves themselves or their central connec- 
tions. The pain is usually smal, varying in in- 
tensity, and ‘decribed as ahooting. etabuli , boring, burn- 
ing, or deep-seated. Neuralgia is largely confined to 
adult life, is more frequent in women than in men, and 
is especially apt to occur in neuropathic individuals, It 
fs induced by cold, exhaustion (from overwork, worry, 
over-lactation, mental shock, lack of food and rest), ane- 
mia, malaria, alcohol, lead, and glycohemia. In addition to 

. this so-called tdt hic neuralinva, symptomatic neuralyia 
is sometimes to designate neuralgiform pains inci- 
dent to some gross lesion.— Cillary, intercostal, etc., 

See the adjectives. 

neuralgic (ni-ral’jik), a. [< neuralgia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected by 
neuralgia: as, neuralgic pains; a neuralgic pa- 
tient. 

neuralgiform (ni-ral’ji-form),a. Resembling 
or of the nature of neuralgia. 

neura (nui-ral’ji), ». Same as neuralgia. 
{Obsolete or provincial. } 

neuralist (nii’ral-ist),n. ([< neural + -ist.] A 
neuropath. 

neurameba (nii-ra-m6é’ bi), n.; pl. neurame- 
ba: (-bé). [NL., < Gr. vevpov, nerve, + NL. 
ameba: see ameba,3.] A nerve-cell regarded 
as an organism of the morphic valence of an 
amoeba: correlated with myameba and ostea- 
meba. Coues, 1884. 

neuranal (ni-ra’nal), a. ([< Gr. veipor, nerve, 
+ L. anus, anus: see anal.] Of or relating to 
the outlet of the canal of the neural cord of a 
vertebrate embryo. 


Acurrent of water, which escaped by the neuranal canal 
(as in larval Amphioxus). Encye. Brit., XXIV. 1384. 


neurapophysial (ni-rap-6-fiz’i-al), a. 


we e ° 


[< neu- 


rapophysis + -al.] Of or pertaining to a neu- 
rapophysis. 
neurapophysis (ni-ra-pof’i-sis), n.; pl. newra- 


pophyses (-86z). [< Gr. vedporv, nerve, + azdgu- 
oc, an offshoot, process: see apophysis.) In 
anat., @ process or part of a vertebra which, 
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meeting its fellow in midline over the centrum 
of the vertebra, constitutes a neural arch and 
completes a neural canal. A neurapophysis con- 
sists essentially of the parts of a vertebra known in human 
anatomy as the pedicel and lamina ; it usually bears other 
apuophyses, as diapophyses or transverse processes, zyga- 
pophyses or oblique or articular processes, and is usually 
surmounted by a neural spine or spinous process, See cut 
under cervical. 


neurasthenia (nii-ras-the-ni’ii),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + aotévera, weakness: see asthe- 
nia.) In med., nervous debility; nervous ex- 
haustion. 
neurasthenic (ni-ras-then’ik), a. and n. [< 
neurasthenia + -ic.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
neurasthenia or nervous debility; affected or 
characterized by neurasthenia. 
II. n. A person suffering from nervous de- 
bility. 
Neurasthenics almost always gain by being a great deal 
inthe openair. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 164. 
neurasthenically (nii-ras-then’i-kal-i), adv. 
ne & neurasthenic manner; as regards neuras- 
enia. 


neuremia, neuremia (ni-ré’mi-i), x. [NL. 
neureemia, < Gr. vetpov, a sinew, tendon, nerve, 
+ aiza, blood.] <A purely functional disease 
of the nerves. Laycock. 

neuremic, neuremic (ni-ré’mik), a. [< neu- 
remia + -ic.] Relating to or affected with neu- 
remia. 

neurenteric (ni-ren-ter’ik), a. [< Gr. vetpov, 
nerve, + évrepov, intestine: see enteric.] Per- 
taining to the neuron and to the enteron; con- 
necting the neural canal with the enteric tube. 
— Neurenteric canal or passage, the temporary pas- 
gsugeway or communication which may persist for a time 
in vertebrates between the neural and the enteric tube. 
This connection leads from the hinder end of the neural 
tube into the enteric cavity, and is said to have been dis- 
covered by Gasser. 


neurepithelial (ni-rep-i-thé’li-al),a. See neuro- 
epithelial, 

neuriatry (nii-ri’a-tri), . [« Gr. veipov, nerve, 

iarpeia, healing, < iarpeterv, heal, < iatpdc, a 

physician: see iatric.] The treatment of ner- 
vous diseases. 

neuric (ni’rik), a. ([< Gr. veipov, a nerve, + 
-ic.] 1. Belonging to a nerve or to the nervous 
system; nervous. 

Dr. Barety . . . has attempted to show that actual “ neu- 
ric rays” are emitted by eyes and fingers, which are sus- 
ceptible of reflection from mirrors, concentration by 
lenses, etc. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Oct., 1886, p. 178. 
2. Having a nervous system. | 

neuricity (ni-ris’i-ti),. [« neuric + -ity.] 
The peculiar or essential properties orfunctions 
of nerves collectively; nerve-force. 

Neuricity is not electricity any more than {s myonicity. 

Owen, Comp. Anat., I. iv. 

neuridine (ni’ri-din), n. [< Gr. vetpov, nerve 
sinew, + -id2 + -ine2.] A ptomaine (C5H 4No) 
commonly produced in the putrefaction of pro- 


teids. It forms crystalline salts with gold and platinum 
chlorids, and when pure is not toxic in ita effects. 


neurilemma (nii-ri-lem’i), 7.; pl. neurilemmata 
(-a-ti). ([NL., prop. *neurolemma, ¢ Gr. veipor, 
a nerve, + Aéuuva, a husk, skin, ¢ 7érecv, strip, 
peel: see lepis.} 1. The delicate structureless 
sheath of a nerve-fiber; the primitive sheath; 
the sheath of Schwann.—2. The sheath of a 
nerve-funiculus; the perineurium.— 3f. Of the 
spinal cord, the pia mater. 
neurilemmatic (ni’ri-le-mat’ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the neurilemma. 
neurilemmitis (ni’ri-le-mi’tis), n. [NL.,< neu- 
rilemma + -itis.] In pathol., inflammation of 
the neurilemma. 
neurility (ni-ril’i-ti), n. [<= F. neurilité; as 
Gr. veipov, nerve, + -ile + -ity.] The specific 
function of the nervous system—that of con- 
ducting stimuli. 
We owe to Mr. Tewes our very best thanks for the stress 
which he has laid on the doctrine that nerve-fibre is uni- 
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form in structure and function, and for the word neurility, 
which expresses its common ey erties. 
W. K. Cliford, Lectures, IT. 139. 


neurine, neurin (ni’rin), x. [= F. neurine; as 
Gr. vetpor, nerve, + -ine2, -in2.] 1. A ptomaine, 
and possibly also a leucomaine, having the for- 
mula (CHg)3.CgHg.NOH. It has decided toxic 
roperties.— 2. A basic substance having the 
ormula (CHg)3.CgHy.OH.NOH: same as cho- 
line. 

neurism (nii’rizm), n. [< Gr. vevpor, nerve, + 
-ism.] Nerve-force. E. D. Cope, Origin of the 
Fittest, p. 20. [Rare.] 

neuritic (nii-rit’ik), a. [< neurit-is + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, characterized by, or affected with 
neuritis. 

neuritis (ni-ri’tis),7. [NL., < Gr. vetpor, nerve, 
+ -ilis.) pathol., inflammation of a nerve. 

matous neuritis, the condition of a nerve in 

which, as the terminal stage of an interstitial neuritis, 

there is an accumulation of fat in the newly formed con- 

nective tissue of the nerve.— Multiple neuritis. Sce 

multiple.— Optic neuritis, inflammation of the optic 

nerve, especially of ita retinal termination, the optic pa- 


pilla; papillitis—Rheumatic neuritis, neuritis due to 
exposure to cold. 


Neurobranchiata (ni-r6-brang-ki-d’ti), n. pl. 

{NL.., ¢ Gr. vetpov, nerve, + NL. branchiatus, 
ving gills: see branchiate.] The so-called 

Pulmonata operculata, or operculate pulmonif- 
erous gastropods, as of the families Cyclostomi- 
da, Aciculide, and related forms. 

neurobranchiate (ni-ro-brang’ki-at), a. Per- 
taining to the Neurobranchiata, or having their 
characters. 

neurocentral (ni-ré-sen’tral), a. [< Gr. vei- 

v, nerve, + xévrpov, center: see central.) Re- 

ating both to the neural 
arch and to the centrum 
of a vertebra.— Neurocen- 
tral suture, the line on each 
sideof thecentrum along which 
& neurapophysis meets and 
fuses with the centrum. The 
body of a vertebra may be thus 
in part neurapophysi 

neurocosle (ni’ro-sél), 7. 
[< Gr. vetpov, nerve, + 
KoiAov, cavity: see cea- 
lum.) The entire hollow 
or system of cavities of the cerebrospinal axis. 

neurocelian (nii-ro-sé’li-an), a. [< neurocele 
+ -ian.) Of or pertaining to the neurocele. 

neurocrane (ni’ro-kran), ». [< Gr. veipor, 
nerve, + xpaviov, skull, cranium: see cranium. | 
The brain-case; the cranial as distinguished 
ate the facial and chronosteal parts of the 
skull. 


For thethree segments of the cranium, forming a vaulted 
tubular brain-case, or neurocrane, are morphologically 
complete without the intervention of a chronosteon. 

Coues, Amer. Jour. Otology, IV. 19. 


neurocranial (nii-ro-kra’ni-al), a. [« neuro- 
crane + -ial.) Of or pertaining to the neuro- 
crane. Coues. 

neurodeatrophia (nii-r6-d6-a-trd’fi-i),. [NL., 
< Gr. vevpodyc, like sinews or nerves (see net- 
roid) (applied to the retina as abounding in 
nerves), + atpogia, atrophy.] Atrophy of the 
retina. 

neurodynamis (nii-r6-di’ni-mis),”. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. veiipov, nerve, + divajuc, power.) Nervous 
energy. 

neuro-epithelial (ni’ré-ep-i-thé’li-al), a. [< 
Gr. veipov, nerve, + E. epithelial.) Pertaining 
to the endings of nerves in the skin where spe- 
cial modifications of both the nervous and the 


epidermal tissues result. Neuro-epithelial struc- 
tures are especially characteristic of the skin of water- 
breathing vertebrates, and consist of end-buds and nerve- 
hillocks or neuromasts. Preferably neurepithelial. 


neuro-epithelium (ni’ro-ep-i-thé’li-um), n. [< 
Gr. vetpov, nerve, + E. epithelium.) Neuro- 
epithelial tissue. 

neuroglia (ni-rog’li-i), nm. [NL., <¢ Gr. veipor, 
nerve, + yAia, glue: see glue.) The peculiar 
sustentacular tissue of the cerebrospinal axis. 

neurogliac (ni-rog’li-ak), a. (< neuroglia + 
-ac.] Having the character of neuroglia. 

neurogliar (ni-rog’li-ir), a. [« neuroglia + 
-ar.] Of or pertaining to neuroglia. 

neurography (ni-rog’ra-fi), m. ([< Gr. veipov, 
nerve, + -)pagia, ¢ jpagerv, write.] Descrip- 
tive neurology; a description of or treatise on 
nerves. 

neurohypnologist (nii’r9-hip-nol’6-jist), n. [< 
neurohypnolog-y + -ist.] One who is skilled in 
or who practises induction of the hypnotic state. 
Also neurypnologist. 

neurohypnology (nii’r6-hip-nol’6-ji), n. [¢ 
Gr. vetpor, nerve, + uzvoc, sleep, + -Aoyia,< Aéy Etv, 


— 


ce 

Third Cervical Vertebra of 
Young Echidna, the pieces 
sligntly separated: mcs, neu- 
rocentral suture; sa, neural 
arch’ ¢, centrum; /, trans. 
verse process; tv, vertebrar- 
terial canal. 
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speak: see -ology.] 1. Knowledge or investi- 
gation of hypnotism.— 2, The means or process 
employed for inducing the hypnotic state. See 
hypnotism. 

Also neurypnology. 
neurohypnotism (nii-ro-hip’n6-tizm),n. [«<Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + BK. hypnotism.) Same as hypno- 
tism. : 
neuroid (ni’roid), a. and n. ([< Gr. vevpoedye, 
vevpoodnc, like @ sinew, sinewy, ¢ vevpov, sinew, 
nerve, + eidoc,form.] JI, a. Resembling a nerve, 
or the substance of the nerves. 

IT, n. One of the pair of distinct neural ele- 
ments which compose the neural arch of a ver- 
tebra; a neurapophysis: correlated with pleu- 
roid. G. Baur, Amer. Nat., XXI. 945. 
neurokeratin (nu-ro-ker’a-tin),. [< Gr. verpor, 
nerve, + xépac (xepat-), horn, + -in?.] A sub- 
stance allied to ceratin. It forms the sheath of 
Schwann and the inner sheath about the axis-cylinder, as 
well as the connecting-bands traversing the myelin be- 
tween these, but is found in largest quantity in the white 
substance of the brain. 
neurological (nii-r6-loj’i-kal), a. [« neurolog-y 
-ic-al.) Of or pertaining to neurology. 
neurologist (nu-rol’6-jist), n. [« neurolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in neurology. 
neurology (ni-rol’6-ji), n. (< NL. neurologia 
(NGr. vevpodoyia), < Gr. veipov, nerve, + -/0):a, 
< zéyecv, speak: see -ology.] Scientific know- 
ledge or investigation of the form and fune- 
tions of the nervous system in sickness and in 
health. 
neuroma (nti-rd’ mii), n.; pl. nexromata (-ma-ta). 
[NL., < Gr. vevpov, nerve, + -oma.] 1. A tumor 
formed of nervous tissue.—2, A fibroma de- 
veloped on a nerve. 
neuromalacia (nt’ro-ma-la’si-i), ». ([NL., < 
Gr. vetpov, nerve, + pazaxia, softness.}] Soft- 
ening of nerves or nervous tissue. 
neuromast (nti’rd-mast),2. (<Gr. veipor, nerve, 
+ yaordc, a hillock.] In zool., a neuro-epithe- 
lial sense-organ, or modified epidermal tract, 


specialized as a sensitive surface or area. It 
may be free on the general surface of the integument, or 
more or less covered ina special suc or inversion of the 
epidermis, or even entirely withdrawn from the epidermis 
into canals of the corium, hence called neuromastic canals. 
These canals may be strengthened by bones or scales de- 
veloped about the site of the neuro-epithelial tract. Neu- 
roniasts are found in all fishes and aquatic amphibians, 
but not in the higher air-breathing vertebrates. Also 


called nerve-hilluck 
neuromastic (ni-r6-mas’tik), a. [< neuromast 
+ -tc.] Pertaining to or connected with neuro- 
masts: as, neuromastic canals, into which these 
structures may be withdrawn; neuromastic 
bones or scales, developed in connection with 
neuromasts. 
neuromata, rn. Plural of neuroma. 
neuromatous (ni-rom’a-tus),a. [< neuroma(t-) 
+ -ous.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
neuroma. 
neuromere (nu’ro-mér),. [<Gr. vevpor, nerve 
(with ref. to neuron), + pépoc, a part.) A seg- 
ment or division of the nenron. 
neuromerous (nii-rom’e-rus), a. ([< neuromere 
-ous.] Segmented, as the neuron of a ver- 
tebrate; having or consisting of nervous meta- 
meres. 
neuromimesis (ni’ro-mi-mé’sis), 7. [« Gr. 
veipov, nerve, + piuyoi, imitation: see mime- 
sis.] Imitation in neurotic patients of organic 
disease; nervous mimicry. 
neuromimetic (nt’r6-mi-met’ik), n. [¢ neuro- 
mimesis, after mimetic.] Pertaining to or ex- 
hibiting neuromimesis. 
neuromuscular (ni-r6-mus’ki-lir), a. [< Gr. 
vevpov, nerve, + L. musculus, muscle: see mus- 
cular.) Pertaining to nerve and to muscle; es- 
pecially, resembling or partaking of the nature 
both of nervous and of muscular tissue; having 
a character intermediate between that of mus- 
cle and that of nerve; representing or physio- 
logically acting both as a nerve and as a mus- 
ele: as, the neuromuscular cells of the fresh- 


water polyp (Hydra). In these cella, which exhibit 
the beginnings both of a nervous and of a muscular system, 
the indifference of such systems is seen; for every single 
cell is in part nervous, responding to stimuli, and in part 
muscular, or executive of movements which result from 
the stimulation of the other part. The motile filaments 
into which these neuromuscular cells are drawn out are 
called fibers of Kleinenberg, The whole complex of the 
nervous and muscular systems of any animal is to be re- 
garded as based upon and derived from this primitive, 
simple, and direct continuity of parts of a single neuro- 
muscular form-element, one part functioning ag a nerve 
and the other asa muscle. Also nervimuscular. 
neuromyological (nti-r6-mi-6-loj’i-kul), a. [« 
neuromyolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to 
neuromyology. 
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neuromyology (ni’rd-mi-ol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. 
vevpov, herve, + ure, musele, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyeup, 
speak: see -ology. Cf. myology.] A system of 
classifying and naming muscles with reference 
to the nerves; myology based upon neurology. 
Neurolugy is the key to myology; and a neuro-myology 
is practicable. 
Coues and Shute, N. Y. Med. Record, XXXII 93. 
neuron (nu’ron), 2.3; pl. neura (-ri). ([NL., < 
Gr. veipov, nerve: see nerre.] 1. The cerebro- 
spinal axis in its entirety; the whole of the 
encephalon and myelon, or brain and spinal 
cord, considered as one.— 2. In entom., a nerv- 
ure of an insect’s wing; a vein or costa. 
neuronosos (nu-ron’d-sos),n. [NL.,< Gr. veipor, 
nerve, + vodcoc, disease.] Any disease of the 
nervous system. Also neuronosus. 
neuropath (nu’ro-path), n. [< neuropath-y.] 
1. In pathol., one who assigns to the nervous 
system an excessive if not exclusive responsi- 
bility for disease.— 2, A person of a nervous 
organization liable to or exhibiting nervous dis- 
ease. 
neuropathic (ni-r6-path’ik), a. [« neuropath-y 
+ -ic.} Of or pertaining to neuropathy. 
neuropathical (ni-r6-path’i-kal), a. [« neuro- 
pathic + -al.] Same as neuropathic. 
neuropathically (ni-r6-path’i-kal-i), adv. In 
@ neuropathie manner. 
neuropathological (nt-ro-path-d-loj’i-kal), a. 
i neuropatholog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to a 
iseased condition of the nervous system or 
some part of it. 
neuropathologist (nu‘ro-pa-thol’6-jist),n.  [« 
neuropatholog-y + -ist.)] One who is skilled in 
neuropathology. 
neuropathology (ni’rd-pi-thol’6-ji), m.  [« Gr. 
veipov, nerve, + zaboc, suffering, + -Aoyia, < Aé- 
yev, speak: see -ology. Cf. pathology.) The 
sum of human knowledge concerning the dis- 
eases of the nervous system. 
neuropathy (ni-rop’a-thi), n. [< Gr. veipor, 
nerve, + -7afeca, ¢ wafoc, suffering.] In patkol., 
a general term for disease of the nervous sys- 
tem. 
neurophysiological (ni-r6-fiz’i-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
[< neurophysiolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to 
neurophysiology. 
neurophysiology (ni-r6-fiz-i-ol’6-ji), ». [« Gr. 
verpov, nerve, + dvotodoyia, physiology.] Physi- 
ology of the nervous system. 
neuropodial (ni-rd-po’di-al), a. [« neuropo- 
dium + -al.] Pertaining to neuropodia: as, a 
neuropodial cirrus or filament. See cuts under 
Polynoé, prestomium, and pygidium. 
neuro um (ni-rd-p6’di-um),7.; pl. neuropo- 
dia (-&). W'S: < Gr. veipov, nerve, - Toc (700-) 
= E. foot.] One of the series of ventral or in- 
ferior foot-stumps of a worm; one of the lower 
parapodia of an annelid; a ventral oar: opposed 
to notopodium. See parapodium. 
neuropore (nu’r6- 51), n. [< Gr. vedpor, nerve, 
+ rodpoc, pore. ] n orifice of communication 
between the neural canal and the exterior in 
the embryos of some animals. An anterior neuro- 
pore, where the brain remained last in connection with 
the epidermis, may correspond to the pineal body. Inthe 


lancelet it is a permanent opening. A posterior neuro- 
pore may be a neuranal orifice, or on closure of that orifice 


may be diverted into a neurenteric canal. 
neuropsychology Sant ait ee OL nm. [(¢ Gr. 
vewpov, nerve, + KE. psychology.) Neurology in- 


cluding psychology. 

neuropsychopathic (nii-rd-si-k6-path’ik), a. [< 
Gr. vevpor, nerve, + yvy7, soul, + rabdc, suffer- 
ing: see pathic.] Pertaining to disease of the 
nervous system, including those parts of it sub- 


serving A he functions.— Neuropsychopathic 
constitution, a permanent condition of irritable weak- 
ness of the nerve-centers, especially the higher or psychi- 
cal ones, exhibiting itself in irregular sleep, exaggerated 
febrile reactions, liability to delirium and convulsions, 
headache, susceptibility to alcohol, diminished or exag- 
gerated sexual instinct, self-consciousness, fickleness in 
eure lack of determination, insane temperament or 
iathesis. 


neuropter (ni-rop’tér),. [NL.] A neuropter- 
ous insect; a memher of the order Neuroptera. 
Neuroptera (nu-rop’te-ri), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of *neuropterus, ¢ Gr. vetpov, nerve, + rrepdr, 
awing.] An order of the class Insecta, founded 


by Linneeus in 1748. It was originally composed of 
the genera Libellula, Ephemera, Phryganea, Hemeroti- 
us, Murmeleon, Panorpa, and Kaphidia (Khaphidia), the 
winged termites being included in Memerobius. The group 
thus constituted has suffered many changes, and entomolo- 
gists are still far from agreed upon its proper definition. 
Fabricius founded a distinct order Odonata for the Linnean 
Labellule or drasyon-tlies. Kirby separated the Linnean 
Phriyganee or caddis-flies under the ordinal name 7'ri- 
choptera, Erichson founded the order Paetudoneuroptera 
for those Linnean neuropters whose metamorphosis is in- 


neuropteral (nu-rop’te-ral), a. 
neuropteran (ni-rop’te-rap 


Neuropteris (ni-rop’ te-ris), n. 


neuropteron (nii-rop’te-ron), 2. 


neuropterous (nti-rop’te-rus), a. 


neuropurpuric (nii’rd- pér-pia’rik), a. 


neuroretinitis (ni-ré-ret-i-ni’tis), n. 


neurorthopterous (nii-rér-thop’te-rus), a. 


neurosal (nii-r6’sal), a. 


neurose (ni’rés), a. 


neuroskeletal (ni-r6-skel’e-tal), a. 


neuroskeleton (ni-ro-skel’e-ton), 2. 


neuroskeleton 


complete and whose pupe are active. These eliminations 
left the Neuroptera to consist of the families Stalida, 
Hemerotiide, Mantixpide, Myrmeleonida, and Panorpida. 
By some authors the eae neidce (the Trichoptera of Kir- 
by) are still assigned to Neuruptera, though M‘Lachlan, 
Brauer, and others exclude them. The last-named authori- 
ty has the largest following in restricting the order Neu- 
roptera to the four families Stalid@, Hemerobiide, Man- 
tixpide, and Myrmeleonide, forming a separate order Pa- 
norpate for the family Panorpida, and leaving the 7'ri- 
choptera out as a separate order. In this restricted sense 
the technical characters of the Neur a are — wings four 
in number and reticulate ; labial palpi three-jointed. the 
joints free; mandibles free ; pupee distinctly mandibulate ; 
and larve as in Myrmeleon. ese insects are all carnivo- 
rous in the larval state, and are either aquatic or terres- 
trial, the aquatic forms pupating terrestrially. See cute 
under Chrysupa, Mantis, and nervure. 

[As neuropter- 


ous + -al.] Same as neuropterous. 
4 n. [As neuropter- 
ous + -an.] A neuropter. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. vev- 
pov, nerve, + zrepic, fern.] A genus of fossil 
ferns, established by Brongniart in 1828, very 
widely distributed, especially characteristic of 
the coal-measures (of Carboniferous age) in 
different parts of the world, and not passing 


above the Permian. The fronds are simple, bipin- 
nate or tripinnate, the pinnules rounded, heart-shaped, or 
auriculated at the base, the median nerve sometimes al- 
most entirely wanting, and generally disappearing alto- 
gether before the point of the pinnule is reached—the 
nervation diverging from the base or from the middle 
nerve, fan-like and curving backward. In several species 
the main stem bears rounded or kidney-shaped leatiets, 
which were formerly referred to a distinct genus (Cyclop- 
terix). The fructification of Neuwropteris has not yet been 
clearly made out. The genera Neuropterts, Lesleya, Dic- 
tyopteria, and Odontopteris are referred by Lesquereux to 
the section of Neur ’ 


uptlerids, oou 
neuropterology (ni-rop-te-rol’6-ji), m. (« NL. 


Neuroptera + Gr. -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.] That branch of entomology which 
treats of neuropterous insects. 

[NL.: see 


neuropter.] An insect of the order Neuroptera ; 
@ neuropter. 
[< NL. *neu- 


ropterus, < Gr. vevpov, nerve, + rrepov, wing. ] 
Having conspicuous neuration of the wings; 
netted-winged; specifically, pertaining to the 
Neuroptera, or having their characters. Also 
neuropteral. See cut under nerrure. 

[< Gr. 


vevpov, nerve, + NL. purpura + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to the nervous system and to purpura.— 
Neuropurpuric fever, epidemic cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis. 


L., < 
Gr. veipov, nerve, + NL. retina, q. v., -itis.] 
Inflammation of the retina and the optic nerve. 


neurorthopter (nu-rér-thop’tér),z. A member 


of the order Neurorthoptera. 


Nourorthoptera (ni-rér-thop’te-rii), n. pl. 


(NL., < Gr. vetpov, nerve, + NL. Orthoptera.] 
An order of fossil insects of the coal period, 
founded by C. Brongniart for the reception of 
numerous forms which resemble the modern 
leaf-insects or Phasmide. 

Of 

or pertaining to the Neurorthoptera. 
[< neurosis + -al.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to a neurosis; origi- 
nating in the nervous system: as, neurosal dis- 

orders; the neurosal theory of gout. 

Neurosal and reflex disorders of the heart. 
Alten. and Neurol., X. v., Index. 
[< Gr. vetpor, nerve, + 
-08e. Cf. nervose, nervous.] 1. In bot., same as 
nerved.—2, In entom., having many nervures 
or veins: applied specifically to an insect’s wing 


when it has discal as well as marginal nervures. 
See cut under nervure. 


neurosis (ni-rd’sis), 2.3 pl. neuroses (-8éz). 


NL., < Gr. vetpov, nerve, + -osis.] A nervous 
isease without recognizable anatomical lesion, 
as epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, etc. 
[< new- 
roskeleton + -al.) Of or pertaining to the neu- 
roskeleton; endoskeletal; skeletal, with special 
reference to the nervous system. 
[< Gr. 


verpor, nerve, + oxedeTov, a dry body (skeleton): 
see skeleton.] The endoskeleton of a verte- 
brate; the skeleton proper, or, as ordinarily 
understood, that which consists of the interior 
bony framework of the body, and is developed 
in special relation with and upon the pattern of 
the nervous system, serving to inclose and sup- 
port the cerebrospinal axis and main nervous 


trunks: a term introduced by Carus in 1828. 


The term {s correlated with dermoskeleton, scleroskeleton, 
and splanchnoskeleton. All the bones of ‘‘the skeleton 


neuroskeleton 
of ordinary language are neuroskeletal. Compare endo- 
skeleton and exoskeleton, 
neurospastt (nu’ro-spast), nm. [«¢ Gr. veupd- 
orxaotoc, drawn or actuated by strings, as a 
puppet, < vetpor, a sinew, fiber, string, + oa- 
oroc, verbal adj. of ovav, draw out or forth: see 
spasm.) A puppet; alittle figure put in motion 
by a string. 
That outward form is but a neurospast. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, I. ii. 34. 
neur ict (nii-rd6-spas’tik), a. [< neurospast 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to or resembling a 
neurospast. 

To these, with subtile wires and neurvspastic springs 
they give, now and then, various motions of head, and 
eyes, which they have made to va Oe 

Evelyn, e Religion, II. 281. 
neuroterous (nii-rot’e-rus), a. Pertaining to 
the genus Neuroterus. 
Neuroterus (ni-rot’e-rus), ». [NL. (Hartig, 
1840).} A genus of hymenopterous gall-insects 
of the family Cynipida, exhibiting partheno- 
enesis. Forms of one of the alternate generations are 
nown as Spathegaster. N. icularis makes oak-galls, 
the insect produced in which in turn makes galls of an- 
other kind, which yield Spathegaster. The neuroterous 


generation is represented only by females, the spathe- 
gastric by both sexes. 


neurotherapeutics (ni-r6-ther-a-pii’tiks), n. [< 
Gr. veipov, nerve, + EK. therapeutics.] Therapeu- 
tics of nervous disease. 

neurotherapy (ni-ro-ther’a-pi), ». (< Gr. ved- 
pov, nerve, + Oeparcia, medical treatment. ] 
Same as neurotherapeutics. 

neurotic (nu-rot’ik), a. and n. [< neurosis 
(-ot-) + -ic.] JT. a. 1. Relating to the nervous 
system or to neuroses: as, a neurotic disease. 

All of us, in certain neurotic crises, hear music or see 


pictures or receive other striking and mysterious impres- 
sions. New Princeton Rev., TI. 158 


2. Prone to the development of neuroses. 


The neurotic woman {is sensitive, zealous, managing, 
self-forgetful, wearing herself for others; the hysteric, 
whether languid or impulsive, is purposeless, introspec- 
tive, and selfish. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V. 162. 
3. Capable of acting on the nerves; nervine. 

II, ». 1. A disease having its seat in the 
nerves.—2. A medicine for nervous affec- 
tions; a nervine. 

neurotomical (nu-r6-tom’i-kal), a. [< neurot- 
om-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to neurotomy. 

neuroto (nii-rot’d-mi), nm. [< Gr. vevpor, a 
tendon, sinew, nerve, + -royia, ¢ Téuvecv, tapeiv, 
cut. ] In surg., the division of a nerve. 

neurotonic (ni-r6-ton’ik), nm. [< Gr. veipov, a 
nerve, + E. tonic.] A medicine employed to 
strengthen the nervous system. 

neurotrophic (ni-ro-trof’ik), a. [<Gr. vevpor, 
nerve, + rpo¢7, nourishment.] Pertaining to 
or dependent on trophic influences coming 
through the nerves. 

ne nol nu-rip-nol’6-jist), n. [< neu- 
rypnolog -ist.] Same as neurohypnologist. 

ne nology (nii-rip-nol’6-ji), n. Same as 
neurohypnology. Braid. 

N eastrlan (nus’tri-an), a. [< Neustria (see def.) 
+-an.] Of or pertaining to Neustria, a kingdom 
oh the Weat Pranks in the aicth, seventh? and 
eighth centuries, comprising France north of 
the Loire, and Flanders: as generally used, op- 
posed to Austrasian. 


To no small extent the Neustrian Franks had lost their 


old Germanic vigour. Eneye. Brit., 1X. 531. 
neut. An abbreviation of neuter. 
neuter (nii’tér),a.andn. (<L. neuter, neither; 


in grammatical use, neuter, tr. Gr. ovdérepoc 
(neutrum genus, tr. Gr. yévocg ovdétepov, neuter 
gender); < ne, not (see ne), + uter, either, one 
of two.] I. a. 1. Neither the one thing nor the 
other; not adhering to either party; taking no 
part with either side, as in a contention or dis- 
cussion; neutral. 

The duke and all his countrey abode as neuter, and helde 


with none of both parties. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cclii. 


I cannot mend it, I must needs confess; .. . 
But since I cannot, be it known to you 
I do remain as neuter. Shak., Rich. II., ii. 8. 159. 


Mr. Parchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with great 
ardour; and I stood neuter, Goldsmith, Vicar, xiii. 
2. In gram.: (4) Of neither gender; neither 
masculine nor feminine: used when words are 
grammatically or formally distinguished as 
masculine, feminine, and neuter—a distinction 
made in English only in the pronouns he, she, 
it. (6) Neither active nor passive; intransi- 
tive. Abbreviated n. and neut.—3. In bot., 
same as neutral.— 4. In zodl., having no fully 
developed sex: as, neuter bees. 


neutral (nii’tral), a. and n. 
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II. ». 1¢. A neutral. 


Shall we, that in the battle sate as neuters, 
Serve him that’s overcome? 
Fletcher (and another), False One, 1. 1. 
Damn'd neuters, in their middle way of steering, 
Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor g red herring. 


Dryden, Epilogue to the Duke of Guise, L 39. neutralist (ni’tral-ist), n. 


2. An animal of neither sex, and incapable of 
ropagation; one of the imperfectly developed 
emales of certain social insects, as ants and 

bees, which perform all the labors of the com- 
munity; a worker. See cuts under bee, Atta, 
and Termes.—3. In bot., a plant which has 
neither stamens nor pistils. See cut under 
neutral.—4, In gram., a noun of the neuter 
gender. Abbreviated n. and neut. 

[= Sp. Pg. neutral 

= It. neutrale, < L. neutralis, neuter, < neuter, 

neither: see ncuter.] I, a. 1. In the condition 

of one who refrains from taking sides in a 

contest or dispute; taking no active part with 

either of two contestants or belligerents; not 
engaged on or interfering with either side. 
Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 


Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man. 
Shak., Macbeth, li. 8. 115. 


He (Temple) was placed in the territory of a great neu- 
tral power, between the territories of two great powers 
which were at war with England. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


A neutral State is one which sustains the relations of 
amity to both the belligerent jes, or, negatively, isa 
non hostis, ... one which sides with neither party ina 
war. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 155. 


2. Belonging to a neutral state: as, neutral 
ships; a neutral flag.—3. Neither one thing 
nor the other; intermediate; indifferent; me- 
diocre. 


Some things good, and some things ill do seem, 
And neutral some, in her fantastic eye. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, xx. 


I was resolved to assume a look perfectly neutral: . .. 

a complete vremity of face, uncontaminated with the 
smallest symptom of meaning. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xcvi. 


4. In chem., exhibiting neither acid nor alka- 
line qualities: as, neutral salts.—5. In bot., 
sexless; having neither stamens nor pistils, as 


Cc 


Neutral Flowers of (a) Snow-ball Tree (Vrésrnsom Opulus); (6) Com 
veopsis vertictllata (a ray-flower); (c) Boutelona Texana. 


the ray-flowers of many Composite, the mar- 
ginal flowers of Hydrangea, and the upper fior- 
ets of many grasses. See cut under Hydrangea. 
—6. In elect. and magnetism, not electrified; 
not magnetized.— 7. color, of low chroma; 
without positive quality of color; grayish.—Neu- 
tral axis, in mech. See azis!.— Neutral blue, equi- 
librium. See the nouns.— Neutral line or equator of 
amagnet. See magnet.— Neutral salts, in chem., salts in 
which all the hydrogen atoms capable of replacement b 
acid or basic radicals have been so replaced, as sodium ‘at 
phate (Na.80,), distinguished from hydrogen-sodium sul- 
phate iS nHSO,4). Neutral salts may, however, react either 
acid, alkaline, or neutral with ee Dab: Also called nor- 
mal salts.—Neutral vowel, the vowel-sound heard in such 
accented syllables as but, son, flood, trust, firm, earn, etc.,and 
very widely {n unaccented syllables: so called because of 
the virtual absence in ita utterance of a positive determin- 
ng von on of the organs, it being rather the product of 
intonation of their indifferent position in breathing, and 
the form toward which vowels excessively slighted in pro- 
nunciation tend. It is instanced also by the French 
“mute 6” (where this is not altogether silenced), by the 
e of many unaccented syllables in German, and so on.— 
Neutral zone, in bot., in the Characee, the motionless 
eval band of rotoplasm, entirely destitute of chloro- 
phyl]-grains, which marks the boundary between two cur- 
rents of oppositely rotating protoplasm In active growing 
cells. Also called tndiferent line. 


II. ». A person, party, or nation that takes 
no part in a contest between others; one who 
or that which occupies a neutral or indifferent 
position. , desc : 

8a n tood 
And like De eutaul to lis @ill-and wate 
Did nothing. Shak., Hamlet, {i. 2. 508. 


neutrality (ni-tral’i-ti), x. 


neutralization (ni‘tral-i-za’shon), n. 


neutralization 


The might of blockade is one affecting neutrals, and a 
new kind of exercise of this right cannot be introduced 
into the law of nations without their consent. 

oolaey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. fii., p. 443. 


neutralisation, neutralise, etc. See neutrali- 


zation, ete. 
[< neutral + -ist.] 
Onewho professes neutrality; a neutral. [Rare. | 

Intrasting of the militia and navy in the hands of neu- 
tralistz, unfaithful and disaffected persons. 

Petition of the City af London to the House of Commons, 
(1648, p. 6. (Latham.) 

(= F. neutralité = 
Sp. neutralidad = Pg. neutralidade = It. neu- 
tralita = D. neutraliteit = G. neutralitat = Sw. 
Dan. neutralitet, < ML. neutralita(t-)s, a neutral 
condition, < L. neutralis, neutral: see neutral. } 
1. The state of being neutral or of being unen- 
gaged in a dispute or contest between others; 
the taking of no part on either side; in inter- 
national law, the attitude and condition of a 
nation or state which does not take part direct- 
ly or indirectly in a war between other states, 
but maintains relations of amity with all the 
contending parties. It is not a departure from neu- 
trality to furnish to either of the contending parties sup- 
ps which do not fall within the description of contra- 


and of war—that is, arms and munitions of war, and 
things out of which munitions of war are made. 
Purchase but their neutrality, thy sword 
Will, in despite of oracles, reduce 
The rest of Greece. Glover, Athenaid, ix. 
Venice, with her usual crafty policy, kept aloof, main- 
taining a position of neutrality between the belligerents. 
Preacott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 14. 


2. Indifference in quality; a state neither very 
good nor very evil. ([Rare.] 
There is no health; physicians say that we 


At best enjoy but a neutrality. 
Donne, Anatomy of the World. 


3t. The state of being of the neuter gender. 


Hence appeerets the truth of those words of our Saviour, 

. « « Land the Father are one, where the plurality of the 
verb, and the neutrality of the noun, with the distinction 
of their persons, speak a perfect identity of their essence. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of the Creed, il. 8, § 38. 


4. In chem., the state of being neither acid nor 
basic; absence of the power to saturate or 
combine with either an acid or a base.— Armed 
neutrality. See armed.— Proclamation of neutrali- 
ty, in U.S. hist., the prvelameton by which Washington, 
in 17983, announced the neutrality of the United States in 
the war then begun between Great Britain and France. 
=Syn. 1. Neutrality, Indiference. A nation may be very 
far from viewing or regarding with indifference a war be- 
tween two of its neighbors, and yet it may poe a strict 
deg davan ar that is, it may refrain strictly from helping 
the one that it wishes to see victorious or hindering the 
one that it wishes to see defeated. 

A state may stipulate to observe perpetual neutrality 
towards some or all of its surrounding neighbors, on con- 
dition of having its own neutrality respected. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 155. 


Met 

With blank indifference, or with blame reproved. 
M. Arnold, Buried Life. 
= F. 
neutralisation; as neutralize + -ation.] 1. The 
act of neutralizing; specifically, in chem., the 
process by which an acid and a base are 80 com- 
ined that the resulting compound has neither 


acid nor basic BAO A Thus, if a solution of so- 
dium hydrate is Hy added to sulphuric acid, the 
acidity of the mixture grows less and at length quite dis- 
appears, leaving the mixture with neither acid nor basic 
pope This is the neutralization point. If more so- 
lum hydrate is added, it imparts a basic or alkaline pro 
erty to the mixture. Neutralization can then be brought 
about only by addition of an acid. In these cases the 
acid and base are said to neutralize each other. The name 
neutralization is also given to the decomposition of alka- 
line carbonates by the addition of some stronger acid in 
quantity just sufficient wholly to displace carbonic acid. 


There are some cases in which the neutralization is ef- 
fected by the addition of a substance which, even if added 
in excess, produces a precipitate, and so leaves the solu- 
tion neutral, so that the addition of an excess of the pre- 
cipitant is without much importance. 

Lea, Photography, p. 425. 
2. (a) An act of one or more nations impos- 
ing upon one of their number or upon another 
state a condition of A gaieer vee neutrality by 
ordaining that it shall not take part in any war 
into which the others may enter, in considera- 
tion for which its freedom from attack is usu- 
ally guaranteed, as in the case of Switzerland 
in 1815, and Belgium since its separation from 
the Netherlands in 1830. (bd) An act of military 
powers agreeing that certain persons, property, 
and places, such as surgeons, chaplains, and the 
wounded, medical supplies, hospitals, and am- 
bulances, shall be deemed neutral in war, and 
not subject to capture, etc., as was agreed by 
the Geneva Convention, 1864. (c) More loosely, 
the act of securing by convention immunity 


neutralization 


for certain territory or waters from being made 
the scene of hostilities or of exclusive national 
maritime jurisdiction, as for the Black Sea, 
1856, and for the Congo in Central Africa, 1885. 
(d) The condition of immunity and restriction 
resulting from any of such acta. 
Also spelled neutralisation. 

neutralize (ni’tral-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. neu- 
tralized, ppr. neutralizing. [= F. neutraliser = 
Sp. Pg. neutralizar = It. neutralizzare; as neu- 
tral + -ize.] 1. To render neutral; reduce to 
a state of neutrality between different parties 


or Opinions. Specifically — (a) To bestow by conven- 
tion a neutral character upon (states, persons, and things 
which would or might otherwise bear a belligerent char- 
acter); declare non-belligerent. (6) To prohibit hostili- 
ties within the limits of, as territory or waters. 


The article of the treaty which referred to the Black Sea 
isof especial importance. ‘The Black Sea is neutralised ; 
its waters and its ports, thrown open to the mercantile 
marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity in- 
terdicted to the flag of war of either of the Powers pos- 
sessing its coasts or of any other Power.” 

J. M‘Carthy, Hist. Own Times, xxviii. 


2. In chem., to destroy or render inert or im- 
perceptible the peculiar properties of, by chem- 
ical combination. See neutralization, 1. 


Ammonia neutralizes the most powerful acids, and forms 
avery important class of salts. 
W. A. Miller, Elem. of Chem., § 369. 


3. To render inoperative; invalidate; nullify; 
counterbalance: as, to neutralize opposition. 


He acts as Archimedes would have done if he had at- 
tempted to move the earth by a lever fixed on the earth. 
The action and reaction neutralise each other. 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer's Def. of Mill. 


As one poison will sometimes neutralise another, when 
whvulesome remedies would not avail, so he was restrain- 
ed by a bad passion from quafting his full measure of 
evil. Dickens, in Chuzzlewit, xi 


Also spelled neutralise. 

=Syn. 8. Annu, Nullify, Annihilate, Neutralize. These 
words agree in meaning the bringing of a thing to nothing, 
causing it to cease to be absolutely, or as to some special 
relation. Annu represents an official or authoritative act: 
as.toannwd anedict. (See abolish.) Nullify, to render in- 
valid or of no avail, is more general and less often official: 
a law may be illegally nudlisied by inert resistance. Toan- 
nthilate is to reduce to Leas and should be used ae 
where absolute putting out of existence is meant; suc 
expressions as ‘‘his army was literally annthilated” are 
manifestly improper; “his ste! was annihilated” would 
be proper by strong hyperbole, if the army was so broken 
up that no parts of it were ever gathered togcther again. 
To neutralize is to bring to nothing in respect to some spe- 
cial relation, or to render inoperative or inefficacious in 
respect to certain other agencies or forces, by a contrary 
or counterbalancing force: as, to neutralize an acid; his 
efforts were neutralized by the influence of his opponent. 
That which is newlralized would naturally have lores in 
itself; hence we should not speak of neutralizing a law or 
a@ command. 


neutralizer (ni’tral-i-zér), n. [< neutralize + 
-erl,] One whoor that which neutralizes; that 
which destroys, disguises, or renders inert the 
peculiar properties of anything. Also spelled 
neutraliser. 

This neutralizer should be set on a higher level, that no 


further pumping, to the end of the acetate of lime pro- 
cess, may be necessary. Encyc. Manu/f., L. 138. 


neutrally (ni’tral-i), adv. In a neutral man- 
ner; without taking part with either side; asa 
neutral. 

neutria, ». See nutria. 


neutrophile (ni’ tr6-fil), a. [< L. neuter, neither, 
+ Gr. gi4oc, loving.] In histol. and bacteriol., 
staining with dyes of neutral reaction. 
neuvaine (né-van’), n. [F. (= Sp. Pg. It. no- 
vena), @ period of nine days: see novena.] Same 
BS NOVENA. 
nevadite (né-vi'dit), m. [« Nevada, one of the 
United States, + -ite?.] e rhyolite. 
nevelf, n. [ME.,< AS. nefa, nephew: see neph- 
ew.) A nephew. 
Vt of Egipte, riche man 
Wente Abram in to lond Canaan ; 
And Loth hise neue and Sarray 


Bileften bi-twen Betel and Ay. 
Genesis and Exodus (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 799. 


Preicth a pater noster priuely this time 

For the hend erl of Herford, sir Humfray de Bowne, 

The king Edwardes neice at Glouseter that ligges. 

Wiliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 38.), 1. 166. 
[< L. nepos, a spendthrift, prodigal: 
A spendthrift. Halliwell. 

neve?*t, n. Middle English form of neaf. 

neve4, n. See neve. 

névé (na-va’),n. (F.,< L. nix (nir-), snow: see 
snowl,] Same as firn. Also glacier-snow. 

nevel (nev’el), v. t.; pret. and pp. nereled or 
nevelled, ppr.nereling or nevelling, [Also spelled, 
erroncously, Anevel; freq., ¢ neve, neal, the fist: 
see neaf.] To pommel; beat with the fists. 
[Seotch.] 


neve}, n. 
see nephew. 


hnevent (nev’en), rv. ¢. 


nevermore (nev’ér-mor’), adv. 


never-strike (nev’ér-strik), . 


nevertheheldert, adv. 


neverthelatert, con). 
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. got me down, and knerelled me 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxiv. 
[< ME. nevenen, nernen, 
nempnen, nemnen,{ AS. nemnian, nemnan (= OS. 
nemnjan = OHG. nemnan, MHG. nemnen, nen- 
nen, G. nennen = Teel, nefna = Goth. namnyan), 
name, < nama (naman-), Dame: see namel, n. 

Cf. namel, v.] To name; call; tell; say. 

He that nevienea God and sweris fals dispyse God. 
Hampotle, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 3.), p. 10. 


I wol yow telle, as was me taught also, 

The foure spirites and the bodies sevene, 

By ordre, as ofte I herde my lord hem nevene, 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 268. 


Twa land-loupers . . 
sair aneuch. 


never (nev’ér), adv. [< ME. never, nevere, nevre, 


nefer, nefre, nerre, ete. (also contr. neer, < ME. 
nere, ner), < AS. v@fre, never, not ever, ¢ ne, 
not, + @fre, ever: see ne and erer.) 1. Not 
ever; not at any time; at no time, whether 
past, present, or future. 


He ansuerde that he wolde newer be knyght before that 
the beste knyght of the worlde that eny man knewe hadde 
yove hym armes and the acoole. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 520. 


One day we shall bleasedly mcet again, never to depart. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
She never was to me but all obedience, 


Sweetness, and love. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, fv. 4. 


Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; hope never comes, 
That comes to all Milton, P. L., i. 66. 


Nerer did a more gallant and self-confident little army 
tread the earth. Irving, Granada, p. 86. 


2. In no degree; not at all; not a whit; not, 
emphatically. 


‘Throw down the ba’, ye Jew's daughter, 
Throw down the ba’ to me!” 
“« Never a bit,” says the Jew’s daughter, 
“Till up to me come ye.” 
Hugh of Lineoln (Child's Ballads, IIT. 139). 
Let it not displease thee, good Bianca, 
For I will love thee 2’er the less, my girl. 
Shak., T. of the 8., L 1. 77. 


At this rate a head will be reckoned never the wiser for 
being bald. Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 


Never fear, he’s the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer ; 
he'll shew blood, I'll warrant him. 
Scott, Guy Mannering, xxxvii. 


[Never in this use, with the following indefinite article a, 
is equivalent to no, or none, and in the contracted form 
ne'er a is the source of the dialectal or slang adjective nary. 


‘Tis no matter: ne'er a fantastical knave of them all 


shall flout me out of my calling. 
Shak., As you Like it, iff. 3. 107.) 


Never indebted, in Zaz, a plea allowed at common law in 
actions of debt on simple contracts other than negotiable 

aper, to the effect that defendant “never was indebted 
fn manner and form as in the declaration alleged,” which 
plea in general put in issue whatever plaintiff might be 
required to prove under his declaration.— Never so, 
never such, to whatever extent or degree ; no matter how 
(much, great, etc.); as never before was. 


Though there be never 80 moche taken awey thereof on 
the Day, at Morwe it is as fulle azen as evere it was, 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 32. 


Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charm- 
ing never so wisely. Ps. Iviii. 5. 


But as for the women, poore soules! bee they never 80 
good, they have the gates shut against them. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 46. 


{In this idiom there is a suppressed comparison — ‘never 
(at any other time) 80 (great, good, much, etc.) as in the 
case supposed or considered.’ Never, becoming merely 
emphatic, is now usually replaced by ever.|— Never the 
neart, never the nearer. See near. [Never is much 
used {n composition, as in never-ending, never-failing, 
never-dying, never-ceasing, never-fading. | 

[< ME. never- 


more, nevremore; < never ~+ morel.] Never 
again; at no future time. 
She wanderd to the dowie glen, 


And nevir mair was sein. 
Sir James the Rose (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 76). 


And my heart from out that shadow, that lies floating on 


the floor, 
Shall be lifted — nevermore. Poe, The Raven. 
A man who 


never yields. ([Rare.] 


So off went Yeo to Plymouth, and returned with Drew 
and a score of old never-strikes. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xvi. 


[ME., < never + the2 + 
helder, ¢ Icel. heldr (= Sw. hellre, heller = Dan. 
hellere, heller = Goth. haldis), more, rather, but.] 
None the more; not in a greater degree. 
Nawther faltered ne fel the freke newer-the-helder, 
Bot stythly he start forth vpon styf schonkes. 

Str Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 430. 
[Also neverthelatter; < 
never + the2 + later, latter.) Nevertheless. 

Nererthelater, many temptations go over his heart, and 


the law, as a right hang-man, tormenteth his conscience. 
Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 35. 


nevertheless (nev’ér-?PH6-les’), conj. 


neveut, nevewt, 7. 
nevey, nevy (nev’i), 2. 


nevowt, nev 
new (nu), a. 


new 


Neuerthelatter ye shall seke the Lord your God euen 
there, and shall fynd hym yf thou seke hym with all thyne 
hearte and with all thy soule. Bible of 1551, Deut. iv. 29. 
(< ME. 
never the lesse, never the lasse, ete.; < never + the? 
+ less1.] Not or none the less; notwithstand- 
ing. 

They (though] that nye be so, that there been many other 
Wayes that men guon by aftur Countrees that they comen 
fram, nevere the lasse thay turne alle un tylle an ende. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 128. 
Yet neuer the lese, sithe I vnderstonde 
Your purpose is to de owt of the land, 
I wolle fulfille your B easur in this case. 
enerydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 1103. 

That which frresistibly strikes us as true, that which 

seems self-evident, that which commends itself to us, may 


nevertheless, we learn, not be true at all. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. & 


neverthemoret, adv. [< never + the? + more1l.] 


None the more. 


There is another like lawe enacted agaynst wearing of 
Irish apparrell, but neverthemore is it observed by any. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Obsolete forms of nepheve. 


Dialectal forms of 


Chaucer. 


nephew. 
ot, nevoyt, ”. Forms of nephew. 
[< ME. newe, niwe, nywe,< AS. niwe, 
nedwe, nidwe = OS. niwi, niuwt = OF ries. nie = 
D. nieuw = MLG. nie, nige, nigge, LG. nij, nije 
= OHG. niwi, niuwi, MHG. niuwe, G. neu = Icel. 
nyr = Sw. Dan. ny = Goth. niujis = W. newydd 
= Ir. Gael. nuadh = Bret. nevez (Old Celtic, in 
place-names, Novo-, Novio-) = L. novus (> It. 
nuovo = Sp. nuevo = Pg. novo = F. neuf) = 
OBulg. novi, novui = Russ. novuit = Lith. nau- 
jas = Gr. véoc, orig. *véFog = Pers. nau = Skt. 
nava, navya (> Hind. nau), new; ef. Skt. nitana, 
new; prob. lit. ‘that which now is’ or has just 
appeared, < Skt., etc., nu, Goth. nu, AS. nu, E. 
now: see now. From the L. novus are ult. E. 
novel, novelty, etec., innovate, renovate, ete.) 1. 
Lately or freshly made, invented, produced, 
grown, or in any way or by any means come 
into being or use; novel; recent; having existed 
a short time only: opposed to old, and used of 
things: as, a new coat; a new book; a new fash- 
ion; & new idea; new wine; new cheese; new 
potatoes. 
He gan synge this nywe song byuore alle that were ther 
ney. oly Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 56. 


For men seyn alle weys, that neiwe thynges and newe 
tydynges ben plesant to here, Mandeville, Travels, p. 314. 

Hire . . . schovs ful moyste and newe. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T. (ed. Morris), 1. 457. 


The most calamitous events, either to themselves or 
others, can bring nevw affliction. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


The thing that hath been, it Is that which shall be:. . . 
and there is no new thing under the sun. Is there any 
thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been 
already of old time, which was before us. Eccl. i. 9, 10. 


Then a whole nev loaf was short! for I know, of course, 
when our bread goes faster. 
Hood, A Rise at the Father of Angling. 
2. Lately introduced to knowledge; not before 
known; recently discovered: as, a new metal; 
a new species of animals or plants. 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new'st and finest, finest wear-a? 
Shak., W. T., iv. 4. $97. 
3. Appearing in a changed character or con- 
dition, or in a changed epee of opinion, feel- 
ing, or health, resulting from the influence of 
a change in the dominant idea, principle, or 
habit; changed from the former state, physical, 
mental, moral, or spiritual, of the same person. 
In our differences with Rome he is strangely vnfix't, and 
a new man euery day, as his last discourse-books Medita- 


tions transport him. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Scepticke in Religion. 


Sigh 
The full neve life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ilxxxvi. 
(In the following extract used substantively : 
Ne in hire wille she chaunged for no newe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L. 1875.) 
4. Not habituated; unfamiliar; unaccustom- 
ed: as, he is new to his surroundings; a state- 
ment new to me. 
Twelve young mules, a strong laborious race. 
New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. 
Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, iv. 861. 


As Mr. Verdant Green was quite new to round bowling, 
it was rather too quick fur him. 
Cuthbert Bede, Verdant Green, 1. 2. 


5. Other than the former or the old; different; 
not the same as before: as, a new horse. 


new 


"Ban, "Ban, Cacaliban 
Has a new master: get a new man. 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 2. 189. 


New instruments are seldom handled at first with per 
fect ease. Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, 
(xvi, 16, note. 

The amount of work done inside the human body i ee 
heart in maintaining the circulation of the blood is so 
great that, if it were done at the expense of the muscular 
tissue of the heart itself, a new heart would be required 
every week! W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature, p. 192. 


The same subject, dealt with on a new side of Ocean, 
will be in some sort a new subject. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 7. 


6. Freshly emerged from any condition or the 
effects of any event. 


Nor dare we trust so soft a measenger, 
New from her sickness, to that northern air. 
Dryden, To the Duchess of Ormond, L. 102. 


7. Not previously well known; not belonging 
to a well-known family, or not long known to 
history: as, new people. 

By superior capacity and extensive knowledge, a new 
man often mounts to favour. Addison. 


8. Not used before, or recently brought into 
use; not second-hand: as, a new copy of a 
book; new furniture. 


My very good L. may se how coblerlike I have clouted a 
new patch to an olde sole. 
igne, Philomene (ed. Arber), Finis. 


9. Recently begun; starting afresh: as, a new 
moon. 


And the new sun rose, bringing the new year. 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


10. Retaining original freshness; unimpaired. 


These ever new, nor subject to ia a 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 
Pope, Temple of Fame, 1. 51. 


11. Not the old; distinguished from the old 
while named after it: used specifically in 
place-names: as, New York; New London; New 
Guinea.— 12. Modern; in present use: as, New 
High German; New Latin; New Greek.—Deduc- 
tionfornew. See deduction.— New assignment, bark, 
blue, Christians. See the nouns.—New birth. See 
regeneration.— New chum, a new arrival from the old 
country; agreenhorn. [Australia.] 

A new chum is no longer a new chum when he can plait 
a stock whip. Mrz. Campbell Praed, Head-Station, p. $2. 


New Church. See Swedes ian. — New Court Party. 
See court.— New departure, divinity, foundation, etc. 
See the nouns.— New for old, the name of a rule used in 
ae aeine 4 {al loss in marine insurance. Under this 

e, the old materials are applied toward payment for the 
new by deducting their value from the gross amount of 
the expenses for repairs. From the balance one third of 
the total cost of the repairs is deducted by the insurers, 
to be charged against the shipowner as an equivalent for 
his estimated advantage in the substitution of new work 
for the old which it replaces.— New Israelite. Same as 
Sodheottian.— New Jerusalem, in Scrip., the heavenly 
city; the abode of God and his saints. 


I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven. Rev. xxi. 2. 


New Jerusalem Church. See Swedenborgian.— New 
Latin. See Latin.—New Lights. See light!.—_New 
man, Manichean, measurement. See the nouns,— 
New promise, in law, a promise creating a liability 
upon a past consideration which alone its ta not support 
an action, as where a bankrupt after disc e€ promises 
a creditor that he will Le fe m notwithstanding.— New 
red. See fuchsin.— New Red Sandstone. See sandstone. 
— New sand, freshly mixed founding-sand which has not 

et been used.— New School Pres See Pres- 
unday. Same 


ment, trial the nouns.— New week, in the Gr. Ch., 
Easter week. -—The New Covenant, the 
etc. See the 


New Learning, the new meteorology 


times. 
new (ni), adv. [< ME. newe, < AS. niwe, nige 
(also niwan, nedwan, nedn), adv., newly, < niuce, 


new? (ni), v. 


Newbe 


newberyite (ni’ber-i-it), n. 


new-come (ni’kum), a. and n. 


new-cutt (ni’kut), n. 
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New is much used adverbially in composition: as, in new- 
rn, new-dropped, new-made, new-grown, new-formed, 

new-found.) — All newt, recently; freshly ; anew. 

He was shave al newe in his manere. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 582. 
New and newt, again and again. 
Pandare wep as he to water wolde, 
And poked ever his nece newe and neve. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 116. 


Of new, of the newt, anew; afresh; newly. Compare of 
old, under old. 


This ordynaunce they had made of newe, that the french- 
men knewe nat of. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. clxi. 

{< ME. newen, < AS. niwian (= 
OS. niwian=OHG. niuwon, ntwon, MHG. niuwen, 
niwen =Goth., in comp., ana-niujan), make new, 
< niwe, new: see new, a. Cf. renew.) I, trans. 
To make new; renew. 

goure karis weren newed, 


And coueitise hath crasid goure croune ffor euere ! 
Richard the Redeless, 1. 8. 
And... alle the grauntes, lybarties, quytaunce, and fre 
custumes ... weconferme. . . tothe samecitezens and 
to their successours, . . . and hem of our spccyall grace 
we newe and graunte hem to holde free euer. 
Charter of London, in Arnold's Chron., p. 21. 


II, intrans. To renew itself; become new. 


Every day hir beaute newed. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 906. 


The worlde, whiche neweth euery daie. 


newel?}, z. 


newfangled 


outer ends, and there is no central pillar, the staircase is 
suid to have an open newel. The newel is sometimes con- 
tinued through to the roof, so ‘ 
as to serve as a central shaft , 
for receiving the ribs of the 
covering vault. 


The stairs likewise to the up- 
a rooms, let them be upon a 
air and open newel, and finely \Qbe 
railed in with images of wood augue 
cast into a brass colour. Be CS 
Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 3 
2. In carp., the tall and | 
more or less ornamental ; 
post at.the head or foot of ae 
a stair, supportinga hand- 3 
rail.— 3. tn engin., & Cy- 
lindrical pillar terminat- 
ing the wing-wall of a 
bridge.—4. In a ship, an 
upright timber which re- 
ceives the tenons of the 
rails leading from the 
breastwork of the gang- 


way. 
[Irreg. < new 
+ -el, after novel. Cf. newalty.] A new thing; 
a novelty. 
He was so enamoured with the nevcell, 


That nought he deemed deare for the jewelL 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 


Newel, in the ChAteau de 
Blois, France. 


Gower, Conf. Amant, Prol. newelichet, adv. A Middle English form of 


newaltyt, n. [<*newal, newel2, + -ty; an accom. 


of novelty.) A new thing; a novelty. 


Good Gore], stand back, and let me see a little; my wife 
loves newalties abominationly, and I must tell her some- 
thing about the king. The Young King (1698) (Nares.) 
@ (ni-ber’i-a),. [NL.(Torrey, 1864), 
named after its discoverer, Dr. J. S. Newberry. ] 
A genus comprising a single species, N. con- 


New land Confederation. 
New-Englander (ni-ing’glan-dér), n. 


newly. Chaucer. 


See confedera- 


[< New 
England + -er1.] An inhabitant of New Eng- 
land, the northeastern section of the United 
States of America, comprising the six States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vernont: Massa- 


tion. 


gesta, of the order Monotrope@, the Indian-pipe chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


family, known by the two sepals. This singular 
Californian parasitic plant is a smooth, erect, scaly herb, 
without leaves or green color, bearing a flattened head of 
urn-shaped flowers. 


C. Newbery of Melbourne.] A hydrous phos- 
phate of ie Sarat occurring in orthorhombic 
crystals in the bat-guano of the Skipton Caves, 
Victoria, Australia. 


new-born (ni’bérn), a. Just born, or very 


lately born. 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 

80 live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’'st smile, while all around thee weep. 
Str W. Jones, From the Persian. 


Newcastle cloak. An inverted barrel with 


holes cut in it for the head and hands, put upon 
a man as if it were a garment: a punishment 
for drunkenness formerly inflicted in England. 
{< ME. neowe- 
cumen, < AS. ntwceumen, niwancumen, newly 
come (a8 & noun, a novice), < xiwe, new, + cu- 
men, pp. of cuman, come: see come.} J. a. Just 
arrived; lately come. 
“My gown {fs on,” said the new-come bride, 
“ My shoes are on my feet.” 
Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. 196). 
II, n. 1. A stranger newly arrived; a new- 
comer. Holinshed, Congq. Ireland, p. 55. 
liwell.) —2. The time when any fruit comes in 
season. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.) 


new-comer (ni’kum/’ér),. One who has lately 


come. 


new-create (ni’kré-at’), vr. ¢. To create anew. 


Is it his use? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault? 
Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 287. 


An old game at cards, of 
which there is no extant description. 


If you play at new cut, I am soonest hitter of any one 
heere for a wager. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 


are deeply engag'd 


[Named after J. newfangle (ni-fang’gl), a. 


(Hal- newt: 


New England theology. See theology. 
newt; ein 


elt, new-f: esset, Obsolete forms 
of newfangle, newfangleness. 
[Early mod. E. 
also newfangel; < ME. newfangel, newefangel, 
newfangille, disposed to take up new things, 
catching at novelty, < newe (< AS. niwe), new, 
+ *fangel, < AS. Lange, disposed to take, < 
On, pp. ngen take: see fang, v. The form 
'fangle (ME. *fangel) is not used alone, the ac- 
tual formation of ME. newfangel being newo + 
gang + -el, the adj. suffix applying to the com- 
ined elements new + fang.) Disposed to take 
up new things; catching at novelty; fond of 
change; inconstant: with reference to persons 
(or animals). 


For though thou . . . yive hem (caged birds] sugre, honey, 
db and mylk,... 

Yet . .. to the wood he wol, and wormes ete, 

So ‘angel ben they of hir me 


And loven novelries of propre kynde. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 610. 


Sonne, if thou be weel at eese 
And warme amonge thi neigboris sitte, 
Be not new/fangil in no wise, 
Neither hasti for to chaunge ne fiitte. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 


Quicke wittes commonlie be in desire new/fangle, in 
purpose vnconstant. §Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 33. 
let (ni-fang’gl),n. [< newfangle, a., er- 
roneously taken as new + *“fangle, n.; whence 
in later use fangle as an independent noun.] 
A new or novel fashion; a novelty. 

Not only gentlemen’s servants, but also handy craftmen, 
yea, and almost the ploughmen of the country, with all 
other sorts of people, use much strange and proud new- 


JSangles in their apparel. 
Str T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), I. 


A Pedlers packe of newe fangles. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 116. 


newfanglet (ni-fang’gl), v. t. [< newfangle, a.] 


To change by introducing novelties. 


Not eats & to controule and new fangle the Scripture, 
God forbid, but to marke how corruption and Apostacy 
crept in by degrees. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


Th 
adj., new: see new, a.}] 1. Newly; lately; re- At new-cut, and will not leave their game. newfangled (ni-fang’glid), a. [< newfangle,v. 
cently. Adventures of Five Hours (1068). (Nares.) 4. _¢q2, T Dagon oaks a oe things: 


newel}, a. and adv. An old spelling of new. 
newe2}, ». Same as nevel. 

newe%}, ». A Middle English form of noy. 
newel! (ni’el), »n. (Formerly novcel, nuell, <¢ 


fond of change: same as newfangle: with refer- 
ence to persons. 


Not to have fellowship with new-/a teachers. 
1 Tim. vi. (heading) 


My besy t, that thrusteth alway nevwe, 
To seen this flour so yong, 8o fresh of hewe. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L. 108. 


Is it sweet William, my ain true love, 
To Scotland new come home ? 


Sweet William and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, IT. 152). 
Gospeller. Art thou of the true faith?... 
Roger. Ay, that am I, new converted. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, 1. 3. 
2+. Anew. 


The covering off o’ churches; .. . 
Let them stand bare, as do their auditory ; 
Or cap them new with shingles. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, fi. 1. 


OF. nueil, nual, noiel, F. noyau = Pr. nogalh, 
nogaill, the stone of a fruit, a newel, < ML. 
*nucale, stone of a fruit, a newel, neut. of LL. 
nucalis, of a nut, < L. nux (nuc-), nut: see nu- 
cleus.) 1. In arch., an upright ede or pil- 
lar which forms a center from which the steps 
of a winding stair radiate, and supports their 
inner ends from the bottom to the top. In stairs 
where the steps are merely pinned into the wall by their 


There is a great error risen now-a-days among many of 
us, which are vain and new-fangled men. Latimer. 
2. New-made or new-fashioned; novel; formed 
with affectation of novelty: with reference to 
things. 

Howbeit this communication of mine, though perad- 
venture it may scem unpleasant, ... yet cannot I see 


why it should seem strange, or foolishly pepe stan 
Str T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 1. 


newfangled 

Let us see and examine more of this newfanoaled phi- 
losophy. Fryth, Works, p. 21. 

For they (charities) are not new-fangled devices of yes- 
terday, whereof we have had no knowledge, no experi- 
ence. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, L. xvii. 

newfangledly (ni-fang’gld-li), adv. In a new- 
fangled manner: as, newfangledly dressed. 

newfangledness (nu-fang’gid-nes), n. The 
character of being newfangled; novelty. 

They began to incline to this conclusion, of remoovall to 
some other place, (though) not out of any newfanulednes, 
or other such like giddie humour. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 22. 
newfangleness (ni-fang’gl-nes), n. [<« ME. 
neicefangelnes ; Cnewfangle + -ness.] The char- 
acter of being newfangled or desirous of novel- 
ty; fondness for change; inconstancy. 
As doth the tydif, for newfangelnesse. 
Chaucer, Pro}. to Good Women, 1. 154. 
The schooles they fill with fond new fanglenenee, 
And sway in Court with pride and rashnes rude. 
Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 1. 327. 
ney neat (nu-fang’glist), 2. [<newrfangle + 
-ist.] One who is eager for novelty; one given 
to change. 

Learned men... haue euer... resisted the priuate 
spirits of these nerr-fanylists, or contentious and quarrel- 
ous men. Tooker, Fabric of the Church (1604), p. 90. 

newfanglyt (ni-fang’gli), adv. (<newfangle + 
-y1.) In anewfangle manner; with a disposi- 
tion for novelty. 

Diuers yonge scholers thei found properly witted, feate- 
ly lerned, and newfangly minded. 

Str T. More, Works, p. 213. 

new-fashion (ni’fash’on), a. [< new, a., + 

fashion, n.] Recently come into fashion; new- 
fashioned; novel. 


Learn all the nevw-fashton words and oaths. Sicift. 


new-fashion (nii’fash’on),v.t. [< new, adv., + 
ashion, v.] To modernize; remodel in the 
atest style. 

Had Ia place to new-fashion, I should not put myself 
into the hands of an improver. 4 ‘ 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vi. 

new-fashioned (ni’fash‘’ond), a. [« new + 

JSashion + -ed2,] Made in a new form orstyle, 

or lately come into fashion. 

new-fledged (ni’ flejd), a. 

feathers; lately fledged. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-jledg'd offspring to the skies. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 168. 
Newfoundland (oftenest ni-found’land; on 
the island itself generally nu-fund-land’; also 
nu’fund-land),n. Same as Newfoundland dog. 
He... 
Would care no more for Leolin'’s walking with her 


Than for his old New/foundland’s. 
Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 


Newfoundland cuffs, mittens worn by fishermen. 


Slang. J 
ewfoundland dog. See dog. 

Newfoundlander (ni-found’lan-dér, etc.: see 
Newfoundland),n. 1, A native or an inhabitant 
of Newfoundland, an island belonging to Great 
Britain, situated east of Canada.—2. A vessel 
belonging to Newfoundland. 

They got a few [seals] afterwards, which made up 450, 
and got out of theice again. Afterwards they fell in with 
a Newfoundlander, and bought 40, and came home. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. il. 477. 

Newgate (ni’gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. Newgated, 
ppr. Newgating. [< Newgate, a famous prison 
in London.] To imprison. 

Soon after this he was taken up and Nezwgated. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 258. (Davies.) 
[Nashe, in his ‘‘ Pierce Penilesse,” says that Newgate is “a 
common name for all prisons.” Halliwell. | 

meweate calendar. A list of prisoners con- 
fined in Newgate prison, London, setting forth 
their crimes, ete. 

Newgate frill, A beard shaved 50 as to grow 
only under the chin and jaw: so called in allu- 
sion to the poon of the hangman’s noose. 
Also called Newgate fringe. [Slang, Eng.] 

New Haven Divinity. Sce divinity. 

newing (nu’ing), n. ft new + -ing?.] Yeast or 
barm. (Prov. Eng.] 

newish (ni’ish), a. (< new + -ish1.] Rather 
new. 

New Jersey tea. See tea. 

new-land (nu’land), n. 
and plowed. [Prov. Eng. ] 

New-light (nv‘lit), ». and a. 
Lights, under light!.—2. Pomorys annularia, a 
centrarchoid fish of the Mississippi river. Also 
called camplhellite, 

II, a. Pertaining to new doctrine or to the 
New Lights.— New-light Divinity. See divinity. 


Wearing the first 


New Orleans moss. 
Land newly broken up New-Platonist (nu-pla‘to-nist), n. 


I, n. 1. See New news (niiz), n. 
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newly (nii’li), adr. {< ME. newly, neuly, naly, 
newely, neweliche, ¢ AS, niwlice (= D. niewwelijks 
= MLG. nielik, nielike = MHG., niuiceliche, niu- 
liche, G. neulich = Icel. nyliga = Sw. nyligen = 
Dan. nyliq), newly, ¢ nitwlic, new, ¢ nitce, new, + 
-lic, K. -ly1: see new, a., and -ly2.] 1. Lately; 
recently; freshly; just: as, newly wedded; new- 
ly painted. 
But that myghte not ben to myn avys, that so manye 
scholde have entred so netcely, ne 80 manye newely slayn, 


with outen stynkynge and rotynge. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 284. 
Morning roses newly wash'd with dew. 
Shak., T. of the S, if. 1. 174. 


Are ye my true love, sweet William, 
From England newly come? 
Williaa and Marjorie (Child's Ballads, IT. 149). 


With such a smile as though the earth 
Were newly made to give him mirth. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 202. 
2. Anew; afresh; in a new and different man- 
ner or form. 
By deed-achieving honour newly named (Coriolanus}. 
Shak., Cor., ii, 1. 190. 
Such is the powre of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expell, 
And the refyned mynd doth neiely fashion 
Unto a fairer forme. 
Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Love, L. 192. 
newmarket (nt’miir’ket), n. (Named after 
Newmarket in England.] 1. A game of cards 
played by any number of persons with a pack 
from which the eight of diamonds has been dis- 
carded, on a board upon which duplicate ace of 
spades, king of hearts, queen of clubs, and knave 


of diamonds have been fastened face up. On 
these cards are placed bets which are won by the player 
who can play the corresponding cards in accordance with 
the rules of the game. 


2. Same as Newmarket coat. 
Newmarket coat. 1. A close-fitting coat, ori- 
ginally worn for riding. 

He was dressed in a Newmarket coat and tight-fitting 
trousers. Dickens, Hard Times, i. 6. 
2. A long close-fitting coat for women’s out- 
door wear, usually made of broadcloth. 

New-Moexican (nu-mek’si-kan), a. and n. [< 
New Merico (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or be- 
longing to New Mexico, formerly a part of Mex- 
ico, now a territory of the United States. 

. n. A native or an inhabitant of New 
Mexico. 

new-model (ni’mod’el), v. ¢. 
form to; remodel. 

The constitution was new-modelled 80 as to resemble 
nearly that of this country. Brougham. 

New Model (na mod’el), n. In Eng. hist., the 
reorganized army of the Parliamentarians, 
formed 1644-5, largely through the influence 
of Cromwell. 

newness (ni’nes).”. [« ME. newnes, < AS. niw- 

nes, nitenys, newness, < niwe, new: see newo and 

-ness.] The state or quality of being new. (a) 

Lateness of origin; the state of being ue? produced, in- 
r 


vented, or executed: as, the netweness of a dress; the new- 
ness of a system or a project. 
The newness of the undertaking {s all the hazard. 
Dryden, Albion and Albanius, Pref. 


They show finely in their first newness, but cannot stand 
the sun and rain, and assume a very sober aspect after 
washing-day. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii. 


(b) The state of being newly introduced ; novelty. 


Newneas in great matters was a worthy entertainment 
for the mind. South. 


To give a new 


For the discovery 
And newness of thine art so pleased thee. 
Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
(c) An innovation ; a recent change. 

Some newneasses of English, translated from the beau- 
ties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegancies of 
the Latin. Dryden, Don Sebastian, Pref. 
(d) Want of practice or familiarity. 

His newness shamed most of the others’ long exercise. 

Sir P. Sidney. 
(e) A new condition ; reformation or regeneration. 

Even 80 we also should walk in newness of life. 

Rom. vi. 4. 


The Newness, a name given to New England Transcen- 
dentalism at the time of its prevalence. 

Next to Brook Farm, Concord was the chief resort of the 
disciples of the Newness. The Century, XX XIX. 129. 
=Syn. See nev. 

Same as long-moss. 
Same as 
Neoplatonist. 

[First in late ME. newes, newys ; 
pl. of new (early mod. E. neice); not a native E. 
idiom, but as a translation of F. nouvelles, news 
(see norel, n., 2). The supposition that news 
represents the AS. partitive genitive in haat 
niwes (= L. quid novi), ‘what news?’ lit. ‘what 


° news-house 


of new,’ lacks the confirmation of ME. examples. 
That news is or was felt to be somewhat out of 
accord with E. idiom is also indicated by an 
absurd etymology still sometimes propounded, 
namely, that news is ‘‘information from the four 
quarters of the compass”—N E W §8, north, 
east, west, south. Though plural in form, news 
is singular in use.] 1. A new or uncommon 
and more or less surprising thing; a new or un- 
expected event or occurrence. 
A case 80 graue, a newes 80 new, a victorie so seldome 
hearde of. Letters of Sir Antonie of Gueuara, p. 2. 
The next newes that happened in this time of case was 
that, a merry fellow hauing found some few Dollars against 
the Flemish wracke, the bruit went currant the treasure 
was found. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL. 135. 
It was no news then (in a time of famine] for a Woman 
to forget her sucking child, so as not to have compassion 
upon theSon of her Womb. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. viii 
It is no news for the weak and poor to be a prey to the 
strong and rich. Stir Rk. L' betrange. 
In Burmarsh you could not cross a road without someone 


seeing you and same! news of it. 
. C. Russell, Sailor’s Sweetheart, L 


2. Recent, but not necessarily unexpected, in- 
telligence of something that has lately taken 
place, or of something before unknown or im- 
perfectly known; tidings. 

And laye in the hauyn where as they were before, of the 


whiche newys oure sayde company were ryght joyous and 
thanked Almyghty God. 
Str R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 64. 
Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio. 
Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 180. 
He that hath bargains to make, or news to tell, should not 
come to do that at church. Donne, Sermons, iv. 
Although our title, sir, be News, 
We yet adventure here to tell you none, 
But shew you common follies. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, Prol. 


There is fearful News come from Germany. 


Howell, Letters, I. ii. 4. 

The ale a 8 creates and feeds the appetite for neire. 

When wer it, it is not to find what is true, what is im- 

portant, what we must consider and reflect upon, what we 
must carry away and remember, but what is new. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 310. 


3. A newspaper. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 


So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last-year’s news. 
Cowper, On Names of little Note in Biog. Brit. 


4+. A messenger with news. 


In the mean-time there coming a Neics thither with his 
horse to go over. Pepys, Diary, July 31, 1665. 
News-ink. See ink!.=8yn. 2, News, Intelligence, Tid- 
ings, Advices. News is the most general word, applying to 
real information which is or is not important, interesting, 
or expected ; news meets especially the desire to know. Jn- 
telligence is also a general word, applying to news or infor- 
mation of an interesting character, enabling one to under- 
stand better the situation of things in the place from which 
intelligence comes: as, tntelligence from the Sandwich Is- 
lands to the 1st ult.; intelligence of a mutiny. Tidtngs are 
awaited with anxiety. Adviceaare items of information sent 
for the benefit or pleasure of those receiving them. Thus, 
Philip II. expected no intelligence from the Armada for 
some days after it sailed; soon rumor brought him false 
news of a glorious victory gained over the English; his first 
reliable news of the defeat of the Armada came through 
advices ; he received from time to time tidings of uniform 
disaster. 

Beyond it blooms the garden that I love; 
News from the humming city comes to {t. 
Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 

Prince Eugene afterwards very candidly declared that 
he had himself given for intelligence three times as much 
as Marlborough was charged with on that head. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., iL 
To hear the tidtngs of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxvi. 


At night he retires home, full of the important adrices 
of the day. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, iv. 

news (nuz), v. t. [¢ news, n.; prob. due in 
part to noise, v.) To report; rumor: as, it was 
newsed abroad that the bank had failed. [Prov. 
Eng. and U.S.) 

new-sad (nii’sad), a. Recently made sad. 
(Rare. ] 

I... entreat, 


Out of a new-sad soul, that you vouchsafe 
In your rich wisdom to excuse or hide 
The liberal opposition of our spirits. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 741. 
news-agent (nuz’a‘jent), ». A person who 
deals in newspapers; & news-vender. 
news-bookt (niiz’buk), n. A newspaper. 

No news from the North at all to-day; and the neara- 
book makes the business nothing, but that ue are all dis- 
persed. epys, Diary, Nov. 26, 1666. 

newsboy (niiz’boi),”. A boy who hawks news- 
papers on the streets or delivers them at houses. 

news-house (niiz’hous),. An office for print- 
ing newspapers and other periodicals: distin- 
guished from one for book-work and jobbing. 


newsless 


newsless (niiz’les),a. [< news + -less.] With- 
out news or information. 
T am as newaless az in the dead of summer. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 407. 
news-lettert (niiz’let’ér),n. A letter or report 
containing news intended for general circula- 
tion, originally circulated in manuscript. The 
news-letters were the precursors of the later newspapers. 
They appear to have arisen about the commencement of 
the seventeenth cen , to have reached special promi- 


tury 
nence about the time of Charles II., and to have continued 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. 


I love News extreamly. I have read Three News Letters 
today. Igo from Coffee House to Coffee House all day 


on dn! aves 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of nt Anne; 


The first English journalists were the writers of news- 
letters, origin the dependants of great men, each em- 
ployed in keeping his own master or patron well-inform- 
ed, during his absence from court, of all that transpired 
there. j aoe Brit., XVII. 418. 

newsman (ntiz’man), #.; pl. newsmen (-meh). 

A man who sells or delivers newspapers. 
newsmonger (niz’mung’gér), n. A person who 
deals in news; one who employs much time in 
hearing and telling news; a retailer of gossip. 

Many tales devised .. . 
By smiling pick-thanks and base 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 25. 

It is not worth the making a schism betwixt newemon- 

gers to set up an antifame against [a ridiculous report). 
Fuller, Holy State, iii 23. 
newsmongeryt (niz’mung’gér-i),n. [< news- 
monger + -y (see -ery).] The act of dealing in 
news; the retailing of news or gossip. 

Wilt thou . . . invest that in the highest throne of art 

and schollership which a scrutinie of so mantie millions 


of wel disc condemnations hath concluded to be 
viler then news mongery? Nash, Foure Letters Confuted. 


news-pamphiet (niiz’pamf’let),». Formerly, 
@ publication issued occasionally when any spe- 
cial event seemed to call for it. Such pamph- 
lets were precursors of newspapers, and ap- 
peared especially in the sixteenth century. — 

newspaper (nuz’pa’pér), n. A paper contain- 
ing news; a sheet containing intelligence or 
reports of passing events, issued at 8s ort but 
regular intervals, and either sold or distribut- 
ed gratis; a public print, or daily, weekly, or 
semi-weekly periodical, that presents the news 
of the day, such as the doings of political, legis- 
lative, or other public bodies, local, provincial, 
or national current events, items of public in- 
terest on science, religion, commerce, as well 
as trade, market, and money reports, advertise- 
mentsand announcements, etc. Newspapers may 
be classed as general, devoted to the dissemination of 
intelligence on a great variety of topics which are of in- 
terest to the general reader, or al, in which some per- 
ticular subject, as religion, temperance, literature, law, 
etc., has prominence, general news occupying only a sec- 
ondary place. The first English newspaper is believed to 
be the “Weekly News,” issued in London in 1622. The 
poe aes oF newspapers in Germany and Italy are said 
to reach k to the sixteenth century, although it is 
often stated that the oldest newspaper is the ‘‘ Frank- 
furter Journal,” founded in 1615. In the United States 
“Publick Occurrences” was started in Boston in 1690, but 
was suppressed ;; the Boston “News-Letter” followed in 
1704; but the oldest existing newspaper in the country is 
the “‘ New Hampshire Gazette,” founded in 1756. 

This month, a certain great Person will be threatened 
with death or sickness. This the News Pa will tell 
them. Jeaac Bickerstaf,, Predictions for the Year 1708. 

There now exist but two which were in ore 
in Queen Anne’s reign, namely the ‘“‘London Gazette” (bu 
that has been kept alive through its official nursing) and 
— but one due to private enterprise— Berrow’'s “Worces- 
ter eta res which was established {n 1709. 


newsy 


news-yacht (niiz’yot), n. 


Newtonian (ni-t6’ni-an), a. and n. 


Newtonic (nii-ton’ik), a. 
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I am amazed that the press should be only made use of 
in this way by news-writers, and the zealota of parties. 
, No. 124. 
(nii’zi), a. ‘ news + -y1,] Full of news; 
gossipy. [Colloq. 


An organ newsy, piquant, and attractive. F. Locker. 


formerly employed by the publishers of news- 
apers for such service as intercepting incom- 


ing ships, in order to obtain news in advance of 
their arrival in port. 


The steamships Bavaria .. . andtheChina. . . passed 
this point at 11 o'clock this morning, and were ed by 
the news-yacht of the press. 


New York Tribune, June 16, 1862. 


newt (nit),”. [< ME. newte, an erroneous form 


due to misdivision of an ewte; ewte, euete, etc. 
being the same as evet, eft: see ef tl.) A tailed 
batrachian ; an animal of the genus Triton in 
a broad sense, as T. cristatus, the great warty 


Crested Newt ( 7rtton cristatus). 


or crested newt, or 7. (Lissotriton) punctatus, 
the common smooth newt; an eft; anasker; a 


triton. They begin life as tadpoles hatched from eggs, 
but never lose the tail. They are harmless and inoffen- 
sive little creatures, from 3 to 6 inches long, living in 
and ditches, sometimes crawling out of the water 
n damp places; they live on animal food, as water-insects 
and their larve, worms, tadpoles, etc. The name is ex- 
tended to any similar batrachian of small size, as one of 
the Amblystomida, Plethodontide, Salamandrida, etc. 
Newits and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
Come not near our saa pawese: 


, M.N.D., if. 2. 11. 
Blind newts, the Caciliide. 

(< Newton 
(see def.) + -~an.] I. a. Pertaining to Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727), or formed or discovered 
by him.—Newtonian criterion. See criterion.— New- 
philosophy, the doctrine of Newton that thechief 
phenomena of the heavens are due to an attraction of gravi- 
tation, and that similar attractions explain many molecu- 
lar phenomena.— Newtonian poten a potential vary- 
ing inversely as the distance, like that of gravitation.— 
Newtonian system. See solar system, under solar.— 
Newtonian escope. See -— Newtonian 
theory of light. See light!, 1. ; i 
II, n. 1. A follower of Newton in philosophy. 

—2. A Newtonian reflecting telescope. 


The result wasa Newtonian of exquisite definition, with 
an aperture of two, and a focal length of twenty feet. 
A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 109. 


[< Newton (see New- 
tonian) + -ic.] Same as Newtonian.— Newtonic 
rays, the visible rays of the spectrum. See spectrum. 


First, we have the visible rays of medium refrangibility, 
ranging from red to violet, and sometimes called the New- 
tonic rays. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 19. 


Newton's color-diagram, diagram, disk. See 


Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 66. color-diagram, etc. 


newspaper-clamp (niz’pa’pér-klamp), 
newspaper-file. 

newspaperdom nuz’pa’pér-dum),”. [< news- 

per +: -dom.] The realm of newspapers; 

newspaper life. The Writer, II. 126. [Colloq.] 

newspaper-file (niz’pa’pér-fil), ». A frame 
for holding newspapers ready for convenient 
reference. It is made in several forms, but consists in 
general of a pair of rods hinged at one end, which are 
opened to receive between them the middle fold of the 
newspaper sheet, and then shut and fastened by means 
of a hook or screw at the end opposite the hinge, so as to 
hold the paper in the frame. “Also called a paper-jile or 
paper-clamp. 

newsroom (nuz’rém), n. A room where news- 
papers, and often also magazines, reviews, etc., 
are kept on file for reading; a reading-room. 

news-vender (ntz’ven‘dér), ». A seller of 
newspapers. 

Newspapers in London are sold by the publishers to 
newsmen or newsvenders, by whom they are distributed to 
the purchasers in town or country. 

M'‘Culloch, Dict. Commerce. 
news-writer (niiz’ri’tér), n. A writer of or for 
news-letters. 


n. A Newton's law of cooling. See Jaw!. 
Newton's metal. See metal. 
New-year (nii’yér’), n. 


[Early mod. E. also 
Newe Yeere, etc.; «ME. new yere, new ger, etc., 
< AS. niwe gedr, new year: see new and year. ] 
I. n. 1. The year approaching or newly begun: 
as, it is common to make good resolutions for 
the New-year.—2, New Years day; the first 
day of the year. 
For hit is gol [Yule] and nwe H had 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 284. 
For I would see the sun rise upon the ae New-year. 
Tennyson, May Queen, New-Year's Eve. 
3+. A congratulation or good wish for the com- 
ing year. 
A scholler presented a tulatorie new- unto sir 
Thomas Mocae in prose, and he reading it owed him 


whether hee could turne it into verse? 
Copley, Wita, Fits, and Fancies. (Nares.) 
New-Year’s day, the first day of the New-year; the 
first day of J riya In many countries the day is a legal 
holiday, and is celebrated by the giving of presents and 
gen festivities. 
New Year's Day, however, was his [Peter Stuyvesant's) 
favorite festival. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 408. 


nexi, ”. 
nexible (nek’si-bl), a. [< LL. nezibilis, tied or 


next (nekst), adv. and prep. 


next 


New-Yorker (nii-yér’kér), . [(< New York (see 


def.) + -erl.] A native or an inhabitant of 
the State or city of New York. 


New York fern. A common shield-fern, As- 


dium Noveboracense, of the eastern United 
tates. 


A fast-sailing craft New York godwit. See godwit. 
New-Zealand falcon, flax, subregion, etc. 


See falcon, etc. 


nexal (nek’sal), a. (< nex(um) + -al.] In Rom. 


law, involving or exacting servitude for debt. 


Even the nexal creditor's im nment of his defaulting 
debtor, .. . which was not abolished until the fifth century 
of the city, may not unfittingly, in view of the cruelties 
that too often attended it, be said to have savoured more 
of private vengeance than either punishment or procedure 
in reparation. Encye. Brit., XX. 675. 


Nexal contract, the contract by which a debtor who was 
unable to pay bound himself as if he were a slave to his 
creditor. See nexum. 


The Peetilian law of 428, abolishing the nexal contract. 
ce. Brit., XX. 681. 
Plural of nexus?, 


bound together, < L. nectere, pp. nexus, tie 
together, interlace. Cf. annect, connect, etc.] 
Capable of being knitted together. Blount. 


(Rare. ] 

[< ME, nezt, necst, 
nest, < AS. néhst, nyhst, néxt, nedhst = OS. nahist 
= OF ries. nest = OHG. nahost, nadhist, MHG. 
nahest, nehest, nehst, ndst, ndst, G. ndhest = 
Sw. ndst = Dan. nest, next, nearest, nighest, 
superl. of nedh, nigh: see nigh, of which next 
is simply the older superlative. Cf. nearl, the 
older comparative of nigh.] I, adv. 1. Nighest; 
nearest ; in the place, position, rank, or turn 
which is nearest: as, next before; next after 
you. 

Nothing will bring them from theyr uncivill life sooner 


then learning and discipline, next after the knowledge and 
feare of God. Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Before you, and nezt unto high heaven, 
I love your son. Shak., All's Well, {. & 199. 


Who knows not that Truth is strong nezt to the Al- 
mighty? Milton, Arecpagitica, p. 52. 


2. In the place or turn immediately succeed- 
ing: as, Who comes next? 


What impossible matter will he make easy neat? 
Shak., Tempest, fi. 1. 89. 


Our men with what came nezt to hand were forced to 


make their 6 among them. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 101. 


Next, her white hand an antique goblet brings — 

A goblet sacred to the Pylian sinks: 

ope, Iliad, xi. 772. 
Next to. (a) Immediately after; as second in choice or 
consideration. 

Nezt to the statues, there is nothing in Rome more sur- 
prising than that amazing variety of ancient pillars of so 
many kinds of marble. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 476. 


They were never either heard or talked of — which, nezt 
to being universally applauded, should be the object of 
ambition of all magistrates and rulers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 148. 


(5) Almost; within a little of being: as, next to nothing. 
That ‘s a difficulty next to impossible. Rowe. 
The Puritans . . . forgot, or never knew, that it [cleri- 

cal subscription] was inven or nezt to invented, by the 

episcopal founder of Nonconformity. 
W. Diaon, Hist. Church of Eng., xx. 


What is a sad thing is that one man should be dining 
off turtle and ortolana, and another man have nezt to no 
dinner at all. W. H. Mallock, Social Equality, p. 208. 


Next to nothing. See nothing. 

II. prep. Nearest to; immediately adjacent 
to.  [‘* Nigh,” “near,” “next” . . . may be regarded in 
construction as prepositions, or as adjectives with the prep- 
osition ‘“‘to” understood. Angus, dbook of the Eng- 
lish Tongue, p. 234. 


) 
next (nekst), a. [< ME. nexte (also nest, > E. 


dial. neest, Se. neist), < AS. néxta, néhsta, nghsta 
= OS. nahisto = OF ries. neste = OHG. ndhisto, 

HG. naheste, neheste, nehst, G. ndhest, ndchst 
= Sw. ndst = Dan. nest), next, nighest, < néhst, 
adv., superl. of nedh, nigh: see next, adv. Cf. 
nigh, a.) 1. Nighest; nearest in place or posi- 
tion; adjoining: as, the nezé town; the next 
room. 

I have been with Sir Oliver Martext, the vicar of the 
next village. hak., As you Like it, ili. 8 44. 
2. Nearest in order, succession, or rank; im- 
mediately succeeding: as, advise me in your 
next letter; next time; next month. 

The nezten tune that it play’d seen . . 


Was “ Fareweel to my mither the queen. - 
The Twa Sisters (Child's Ballads, IT. 248). 


Pray let it appear in your nezt what a Proficient you 
are, otherwise some Blame may eae on me that placed 
you there. owell, Letters, I. v. 28. 


next 


This year, on the last day of November, being the last 
day of the next week, there was heard several loud noises, 
orreports. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 325. 

‘This is in order to have something to brag of the next 
time. Congreve, Way of the World, i. 9. 


3t. Nearest or shortest in point of distance or 
of time; most direct in respect of the way or 
means. 
This messager on morwe, whan he wook, 
Unto the castel halt the nezte wey. 
Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 709. 
A prophet I, madam; and I speak the truth the nezt 
way. Shak., All's Well, i 3. 63. 
The nezt way home's the farthest way about. 
; Quarles, Emblems, fv. 2. 
4. The last preceding. 
Graunte us sone 
The same thing. the same bone, 
That to thise nerte folke thou hast don. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1775, 
Fach following day 
Became the nezt day's master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, i. 1. 17. 


Next door to. See door.— Next friend, in law. See 
Jfriend.— Next of kin. See kin!.—Next suit, in cards, 
the other suit of the same color.=8yn. Nearest, Next. See 
nearl, 


nextert,@. [Irreg. < next + -er8, compar. suffix.) T. 151). 
Nibban (nib’an), n. 


Same as nert. 
In the nexter night. 


nib2+ (nib), r. é. 
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nice 


—2. The point of anything, as the pointed end Nicseno-Constantinopolitan (ni - 86’ n6 -kon- 


of a pen or the extremity or toe of a crowbar. — 
3. A small pen of the usual form for insertion 
in a penholder.—4, The handle of a seythe- 
snath, to which it is attached by a sliding ring 
that can be tightened by a bolt or wedge. £. 
i. Knight.— 5. A separate adjustable limb of a 
permutation-key. Ek. H. Anight.—6. In the 
picker of a loom fitted with a drop-box for ecar- 
rving two or more shuttles, a projection from 
the back side of the picker, working in a groove 
or guide-way, and coéperating with the picker- 
spindle to reduce friction and cause the picker 
to strike squarely against the end of the shuttle. 
—7%. See coffee-nib and cacao. 

The seeds {of the cocoa] are reduced to the form of nbs, 


which are separated from the shells or husks by the action 
of a powerful fan blast. Eneye. Brit., V1. 102. 


nib! (nib), v. t.; pret. and pp. nibbed, ppr. nib- 


bing. [< nibl, n.] To furnish with a nib or 
point; mend or trim the nib of, as a pen. 


How profoundly would he nzb a pen! 
Lamb, South-Sea House. 


[A var. of nipl. Cf. nibble.) 
John Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 


The Pali form of Nir- 


To nibble. 


wana, 


Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 111. nibble (nib’1), v.; ee and pp. nibbled, ppr. nib- 


nextlyt (nekst’li), adv. In the next place; next. 

The thing nertly chosen or preferred when a man wills 
to walk. Edwards, ¥reedom of the Will, i. 1. 
nextness (nekst’nes), n. The state or fact of 
being next, or immediately near or contiguous ; 
contiguity. 

These elements of feeling have relations of nezxtnere or 
contiguity in space, which are exemplified by the sight- 


perceptions of contiguous ara ijord, Lectures, I. 244 
. A. i ’ oa ‘ 


next-ways (nekst’waz), adv. Directly. Hal- 
liwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

nexum (nek’sum), n. [L., an obligation, con- 
tract, neut. of nerus, pp. of nectere, to bind to- 
gether: see nexible.] In Rom. law: (a) The 
contract, and the public ceremony manifesting 
it, by which, under the form of a sale with 
scales and copper, the ostensible pecuniary 
consideration, a debtor who was unable to pay 
beeame the bondman of his ereditor. (b) The 
obligation or servitude, usually implying close 
confinement on the ecreditor’s premises, and 
power of chaining and flogging. The contract 
or obligation was sometimes dependent on or 
only enforceable by judicial proceedings. 
nexus! (nek’sus),2.; pl. nerus(-sus). [<¢ L.nerus 
(neru-), a tie, bond, connection, ¢ nectere, tie 
together, bind: see nerible.] 1. Tie; connec- 
tion; interdependence existing between the 
several members or individuals of a series or 
group.— 2. In medieval music, melodic motion 
by skips. 

nexus? (nek’sus), 7.3 pl. meri (-si). [L. nerus, 
pp. of nectere, tie together, bind: see nerible, 
nexum, ete. ] In Rom.law: (a) A free-born per- 
son who had contracted the obligation called 
mexum, and thus became liable to be seized by 
his creditor if he failed to pay, and to be com- 
pelled to serve him until the debt was dis- 
charged. (b) The bond or obligation by which 
such a person was held. 

ney}, adv. and prep. An obsolete form of neigh? 
and nigh. 

Ng. In chem., the symbol for norwegium. 
N.G. An abbreviation (a) of National Guard; 
(b) (2. ¢.] of no good or no go. [In the latter 
use collog. or slang. ] 

N.Q@r, An abbreviation of New Greek. 

N. H.G. An abbreviation of New High Ger- 
man, 

nit, ». See nyl. 

Ni. In chem., the symbol for nickel. 

Niagara limestone, Niagara shale. See lime- 
stone, shale. 

niare (ni-dr’),». [Nativename.] The African 
or Cape buffalo. See buffalo}. 


nibble (nib’1), n. 


nibbler (nib’lér), n. 


nibbling (nib’ling), n. 


nibblingly (nib’ling-li), adv. 
niblick (nib’lik), n. 


nib-nib (nib’nib), n. 


bling. [Not found in ME. (= LG. nibbeln, knib- 
beln, nibble); freq. of nih?, nip] (ef. dibble, < 
dip).) I, trans. 1. To eat by biting or gnawing 
off small bits; gnaw. 

All tenderest birds there find a pleasant screen, ... 


Niblle the little cupped flowers, and sing. 
Keats, Sleep and Poetry. 


The paint brush is made by chewing the end of a reed 
till it is reduced to filaments, and then nibdling it into a 
proper form. R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 88 
2. To bite very slightly or gently; bite off small 
pieces of. 

The roving trout... 
... greedily sucks in the twining bait, 
And tags and nibiles the fallacious meat. 
Gay, Rural Sports, L 
3. To catch; nab. ([Slang.] 
The rogue has spied me now; he niblded me finely once, 
; Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 4. 
IT. intrans. 1. To bite gently; bite off small 
pieces: as, fishes nibble at the bait. 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep. 
Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 62, 
2. Figuratively, to carp; make a petty attack: 
with at. 


Instead of returning a full answer to my book, he mani- 
festly falls a nibbling at one single passage init. Tllotson, 


I saw the critics prepared to nibble at my letter. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 87. 
3t. To fidget the fingers about. 
To ntbble with the fingers, as unmannerly boies do with 
their points when they are spoken to. 
Baret, 1580. (Halliweil.) 
(< nibble, v.] The act of nib- 
bling; a little bite; also, a small morsel or bit. 
Yo'r sheep will be a’ folded, a reckon, Measter Pratt, for 


there ll ne'er bea nibiJe o’ grass to be seen this two month. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii. 


[< nibble + -erl.] 1. One 
who nibbles; one who bites a little at a time. 
The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 

Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 53. 
2. A fish: same as chogset. 
[Verbal n. of nibble, v.] 
1. The act of one who nibbles.—2. In lens- 
making, the reduction of a glass blank to round- 


ness preparatory to grinding. It is done by means 
of a pair of soft iron pliers called shanks, which crumble 
away the glass from the edges without slipping. Also 


called shanking. 

In a nibbling 
manner. 
(Origin obseure.] A 
kind of club used in the game of golf, having 
a dumpy cup-shaped iron head. It is used to 
jerk the ball out of sand, ruts, rough ground, ete. 
See bablah. 


niast (ni’as),». [Also 2iaise, nyas (and ecorrupt- Dibourt, x. An obsolete form of neighbor, 
ly eyas, by misdivision of a nias); < OF. (also nibs (nibz),. A nonsensical title: used in the 


.) niais = Pr. nizaie, niaic = It. nidiace, also 
nidaso, niaso, a young hawk taken in its nest, 
appar. ¢ L. nidus, a nest: see nest], nidus.] 1. 
A young hawk; an eyas.— 2, A ninny; a sim- 
pleton. 

Laugh'd at, sweet bird! is that the scruple? come, come, 
Thou art a niatse. B. Jonaon, Devil {8 an Ass, i. 3. 
nib! (nib), ». {Also Aunihb; a mod. var. of neb, 
perhaps in part due to association with nibble: 
see neb.] 1. The beak or bill, as of a bird; neb. 


nibung (nib’ung), 2. 


hrase ‘‘his royal nibs.” [Slang.] 

bu (né’b6), n. [Jap., < ni, two, + bu, a divi- 
sion.] An oblong square-cornered silver coin 
with untrimmed edges, formerly current in 
Japan. 
[Malay.] An elegant 

alm, Oncosperma filamentosa, growing massed 
in swamps in the Malay archipelago. It is a 
slender tree, 40 or 50 feet high, fits wood useful] in build- 
{ng, its terminal bud used in Borneo like that of the cab- 
bage-palm., 


Nicaraguan (nik-a-rii’gwan), a. and n. 


Nicaragua 
niccolic (ni-kol’ik), a. 


niccoliferous (nik-o-lif’e-rus), a. 


nice (nis), a. 


stan’ti-no-pol’i-tan), a. Of or pertaining to 
Niceea and to Constantinople; noting the second 
form of the Nicene creed as agreeing with that 
authorized at Nicea and as promulgated bythe 
first council of Constantinople. See Nicene. 
[< Nic- 
aragua (see def.) + -an.J I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Nicaragua, a republic in Central Amer- 
ica, south of Honduras and north of Costa 
Rica: as, the Nicaraguan lizard. 

II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Nicaragua. 
wood. See peach-wood. 
[< NL. niccol-um + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of nickel. 
[< NL. nie- 
colum, nickel, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] See 
nickeliferous. 


niccolite (nik’o-lit),n. [«NL. niccol-wm, nickel, 


+ -ite2.] Native nickel arsenide, a mineral 
occurring usually massive, of a pale copper-red 
color and metallic luster. Also called copper- 
nickel and nickeline. 

[< ME. nice, nyce, nys, « OF. nice, 
niche, nisce, simple, foolish, ignorant, F. nice, 
simple, foolish, = Pr. nec, nesci = Sp. necto = 
Pg. nescio, foolish, impudent, ignorant, = It. 
nescio, ignorant, ¢ L. nescius, ignorant, not know- 
ing; cf. nescire, know not, be ignorant of, ¢ ne, 
not, + scire, know: see science, and cf, nesctous, 
nescient. All the senses proceed from the lit. 
meaning ‘ignorant,’ whence ‘unwise, impru- 
dent, foolish, fastidious, particular, exact, deli- 
cate, fine, agreeable,’ etc., in a process of de- 
velopment which may be compared with that 
of fond, ‘foolish, weakly affectioned, affection- 
ate,’ ete., of innocent, ‘harmless, simple, fool- 
ish, lunatic,’ ete., of lewd, ‘ignorant, simple, 
rude, coarse, vile,’ ete., of silly, ‘happy, blessed, 
innocent, foolish,’ ete., and other words in which 
the notion of ‘ignorance’ is variously developed 
in opposite directions. Some assume a confu- 
sion of nice with the OF. and F. niais, simple 
(see ntas); but this is unnecessary.] 1}. Igno- 
rant; weak; foolish. 

Now witterly ich am vn-wis & wonderliche nyce, 


Thus vn-hendly & hard mi herte to blame. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 491. 
But say that we ben wise and nothing nice. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 82. 


I brougte thee bothe god & man in fere; 
Whi were thou so nyce to leete him go? 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 54. 
2+. Trivial; unimportant. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shak., R. and J., v. 2. 18. 


3. Fastidious; very particular or scrupulous; 
dainty; difficult to please or satisfy; exacting; 
squeamish. 

Be not to noyows, to nyce, ne to newfangle; 


Be not to orped, to overthwarte, & othus thou hate. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), {. 66. 
Tis, my Lord, a grave and weighty undertaking, in this 
nice and captious age, to deliver to poner a three-years 
war. Evelyn, To my Lord Treasurer. 
Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wa'n't rich enough 
to be 80 nice! 
Str Luc. Upon my word, young woman, you have hit it: 
—Iam so poor that I can't afford to do a dirty action. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2 
I have seen her (the Duchess of York] very much amused 
with jokes, stories, and allusions which would shock a very 
nice person. Greville, Memoirs, Aug. 15, 1818 


4. Discriminating; critical; discerning; acute. 
We imputed it toa nice & scholasticall curiositie in sach 
makers. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 86. 


Our author, happy in a judge 80 nice, 
Produced his play, and begg'd the ply ay advice. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 273. 


He sings to the wide world and she to her nest — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 
Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, i. 

5. Characterized by exactness, accuracy, or 
precision; formed or performed with precision 
or minuteness and exactness of detail; accu- 
rate; exact; precise: as, nice proportions; nice 
calculations or workmanship. 

Poetic Justice, with her lifted scale, 


Where, in nice balance, truth with gold she weighs. 
Pope, Dunciad, L. 53. 
No pathway meets the wanderer's ken, 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 
A far projecting precipice. 
Scott, L. of the L., L 14. 
In the business of life, prompt and decisive action has 
again and again to be taken upon a nice estimate of prob- 
abilities. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 17. 


6. Fine; delicate; involving or demanding 
scrupulous care or consideration; subtle; dif- 
ficult to treat or settle. 


nice 
Why, brother, wherefore rr Age on nice ta? 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 58. 


I have now said all that I could think convenient upon 
so nice a subject. 
Swift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, Ii. 


It is a nice question to decide how far history may be 
admitted into poetry ; like “ Addison’s Campaign,” the 
a 


poem may end ymed tte. 
I. D'Israeii, Amen. of Lit., IT. 249. 


7. Delicate; soft; tender to excess; hence, 
easily influenced or injured. 


Conscience is really a nics and tender thing, and ought 
not to be handied roughiy and severely. 
Stillingfleet, Sermons, III. xiii. 


With how much ease is a young Muse betray'd! 
How nice the reputation of the maid! 
Roscommon, On Translated Verse. 


8}. Modest; coy; reserved. 
Dear love, continue nice and chaste. 


They were neither nice nor coy. 
Robin Hood and the Tanner (Child's Ballads, V. 229). 


9. Pleasant or agreeable to the senses; deli- 
cate; tender; sweet; delicious; dainty: as, a 
nice bit; a nice tint. 
Sweet-breads and cock’s combs . . . are very néce. 
C. Johnstone, Chrysal, II. 9. 


10. Pleasing or eable in general. (a)Elegant 
or tasteful; affording or fitted to afford ieamre ; pleas- 
ing; pleasant: often used with some implication of con- 


temp 
Thou studiest aftyr nyce aray, 
And makist greet cost in clothing. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 178. 


I intend to dine with Mrs. Borgrave, and in the evening 
take a nice walk. 
Miss Carter, Letters to Mrs. Montagu (1768), II. 34. 


Miss Brown's is a pretty book, written in very nice Amert- 
can, about two charming girls who went to college. 
Atheneum, No. 3067, p. 172. 


eee pleasant; good: applied to persons. [Col- 


“ Not nice of Master Enoch,” said Dick. . . . ““You must n’t 
blame un,” said Geoffrey. . . . ‘‘When he‘shada gallon of 
cider . . . his manners be as good as anybody's. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, v. 1. 


She had the best intention of being nice to him. 
Atlantic Monthly, LVIII. 436. 


{Nice in this sense is common in colloquial use as a 
general epithet of approbation gy een to anything that 
peeping oR make nice oft. See makel.=Syn. 3, Nice, 
inty, Fastidious, amish, finical, delicate, exquisite, 
effeminate, fussy. Nice is the most general of the first four 
words; it suggests careful choice: as, he is nice in his lan- 
and in his dress: it is rarely used of overwrought 
elicacy. Dainty is stronger than nice, and ranges from 
a commendable particularity to fastidiousness: as, to be 
dainty in one’s choice of clothes or company; a dainty vir- 
tue. Fastidious almost always means a somewhat proud 
or haughty particularity; a fastidious person is hard to 
please, he objects to minute pointe or to some 
point in almost everything. ish is founded upon 
the notion of feeling nausea; hence it means fastidious 
to an extreme, absu particular.— 4, Definite, rigorous, 
strict.— 6. Accurate, Correct, Exact, etc. See accurate.— 
9. Luscious, savory, palatable. 
nicelingt (nis’ling), n. [< nice + -lingl.] An 
over-nice person or critic; a hair-splitter. [Ob- 
solete or rare. | 


Bat I would ask these Nicelings one question, wherein if 
they can resolve me, then I will say, as they say, that scarffs 


are necessary, and not flags of ride. 
Stubdes, Anat. of Abuses, p. 79. 


nicely (nis’li), adv. [< nice +-ly2.] In a nice 
manner, in any sense of the word nice. (a) Fas- 
tidiously ; critically ; curiously : as, he was disposed to look 
into the matter too nicely. 

Be satisfied if poetry be delightfal, or helpful, or inspir- 


ing, or all these together, but do not consider too nicely 
why it is so. Lowell, Wordsworth. 


(6) With delicate perception: as, to be nicely sensible. (c) 

Accurately; exactly; with exact order or proportion: as, 

whe parts of a machine or buil nicely adjusted ; a sha 
icely proportioned ; a dress nicely fitted to the body. (d) 


Donne, Song. 


niceness (nis’nes), . 


niceteet, 7. 
nicety (ni’se-ti), n.; pl. niceties (-tiz). 


3985 


of the church of Cseearea in Palestine. The distinctive word 
added at Nice to exclude the possibility of an Arian con- 
struction was homocusion (consubstantial), which word, 
however, was already in well-established theological use. 
This creed ended with the words and in the Holy Ghost, and 
an anathema against the distinctive tenets of the Arians 
was subjoined to it. The second general council — that is, 
the first Constantinopolitan (A. D. 381)—reaffirmed this 
creed, and also authorized, as subsidiary to it, an explan- 
atory version previously formulated, probably in a local 
synod at Antioch, and closely similar to the baptismal creed 
of the church of Jerusalem, differing from the Nicene form 
very slightly in wording, but adding a fuller statement as to 
the Holy Ghost, directed against the heresy of the Macedo- 
nians, and concluding as in the form still used. At the Chal- 
cedonian (or fourth general) council (A. D. 451), the second 
form was author equally with the first as the Nicene 
faith, and was officially and historically known from that 
time forward as the Nicene Creed ; church historians, how- 
ever, sometimes speak of it as the Nicceno-Constantinopot- 
ttan Creed. Both these forms have been reaflirmed eve1 
since by all councils claiming to be ecumenical. The sec 
ond form came into general use in the Eastern Church in 
the latter part of the fifth century, and has remained unal- 
tered in that church to the present day. It remained un- 
altered in the West also for some centuries, but an impor- 
tant addition, namely, the word filioque, ‘and (from) the 
Son,’ after the words who the Father, in the 
last paragraph, was introduced in the sixth century, and, 
though still rejected by the Roman Church in the ninth 
century, had by the eleventh become accepted throughout 
all wes Europe. It is this form, with the interpolated 
filioque, which is used by the Roman Church, the Anglican 
Church, and all Protestant churches which accept the Ni- 
cene Creed, and it is this last form, therefore, which is gen- 
erally called by that name. The Western forms begin “I 
believe,” not “ We believe,” as in the Greek. The Nicene 
Creed in its second form is the only authoritative creed of 
the Eastern Church. 


The character or qual- 
uy of being nice, in any sense of that word. 
=BSyn. See nice. 


See 
nicery (ni’sér-i),”. [<nice+-ery.] Daintiness; 


affectation of delicacy. Chapman. 
A Middle English form of te : 
nicetee, nycete, nysete, < OF . niceté, simpleness, 
foolishness, eto., < nice, simple, foolish: see 
nice and -ity, ty] 1+. Ignorance; folly; fool- 
ishness; triviality. 

He halt hit a nycete and a foul shame 


To beggen other to borwe bote of God one. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 370. 


Now, parde, fol, yet were it bet for the 
Han holde thy aes than shewed thy nysete. 
haucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 572. 
2. Fastidiousness; extreme or excessive deli- 
cacy; squeamishness. 
So love doth loathe diedainful nicety. 


Pray, Mr. Thomas, what is it all of a sudden offends your 
Nicety at our house? Steele, Conscious Lovers, I. 1. 
That, perhaps, may be owing to his nicety. Great men 
are not easily satisfied. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, Ii. 


If you wish your wife to be the pink of nécety, you should 
clear your court of demi-reputations. 
Prince Otto, fi. 10. 


Spenser. 


R. DB. 
3. Nice discrimination; delicacy of perception; 
acuteness. 


Nor was this Nicety of His (the Earl of Dorset’s] Judg- 
ment confined only to Books and Literature; but was the 
same in Statuary, Painting, and all other Parts of Art. 

Prior, Poems, Ded. 
4. Anice distinction; a refinement; a subtlety ; 
a fine-drawn point or criticism. 

Thus much for the terme, though not greatly inent 
to the matter, yet not vnpleasant to know for them that 
delight in such nictties. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 210. 

These are nicities that become not those that peruse so 
serious amystery. Sir 7. Browne, Religio Medici, i 22. 

Pray stay not on Niceties, but be advis'd. 
Steele, Grief A-la- Mode, iil. 1. 
5. Delicacy; exactness; accuracy; precision. 


ae his own nécety of observation he had already formed 
suc 


nicify 
-tulus to It. -cchio (as in vecchio, ¢ L. retulus, 
old, ete.), < L. mitulus, mytilus, mytulus, a sea- 
mussel: see Mytilus.] 1. A nook or recess; 
5 erarreren & recess in & wall for the reception 
of a statue, a vase, or other ornament. In an- 
cient Roman architecture niches were generally semicir- 


cular in plan, and terminated in a semi-dome at the top. 
They were sometimes, however, square-headed, and in clas- 


Niche in central pier of great western portal, Amiens Cathedral, 
France; 13th century. 


sical architecture sometimes also square in plan. They 
were ornamented with pillars, architraves, and consoles, 
and in other ways. In the architecture of the middle ages 
niches were extensively used in decoration and for the re- 
ception of statues. In the Romanesque style they were so 
shallow as to be little more than panels, and the res 
were frequently carved on the back in high relief. Inthe 
Pointed style they became more deeply recessed, and were 
highly enriched with claborate canopies, and often much 
accessory ornament. In plan they are moat frequently 
a semi-octagon or a semi-hexagon, and their heads are 
formed of groined vaulting, with bosses and pendants ac- 
cording to the prevalent architecture of the time. They are 
often projected on corbels, and adorned with pillars, but- 
tresses, and various moldings. Compare cut under gallery. 


In each of the niches are two statues of a man and wo- 
man in alto-relievo. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 134. 


There are niches, it is true, on each side of the gateway, 
like those found at Marttand and other Pagan temples; 
but, like those at Ahmedabad, they are without images. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 81. 
Hence—2, Figuratively,a position or condition 
in which a person or thing is placed; one’s 
assigned or appropriate place. 

After every deduction has been made, the work fills a 


niche of its own, and is without competitor. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), p. 49, note. 


niche (nich), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. niched, ppr. 


niching. [< niche, n.] 1. To ish with a 
niche or with niches.— 2. To place in a niche, 
literally or figuratively. 

At length I came within sight of them, . . . where they 
sat cosily niched into what you might call a bunker, a lit- 


tle sand-pit, dry and snug, and surrounded by its banks. 
Scott, Redgauntlet, letter x. 


80 you see my position, and why I am niched here for 
life, as a schoolmaster. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 227. 


Those niched shapes of noble mould. 
Tennyson, The Daisy. 


Agreeably; becomingly ; pleasantly: as, she was nicely a system of metrical harmony as he never afterwards nichelt, n. See nichil. 
Onion Collen} (e) Satisfactorily : as, the work progresses nicely, much needed, or much endeavoured, to ae walter, Bichert, ”. An obsolete form of nicker3. 


nichilt, nichelt, ». [< OF. nichil, < L. nihil, 


Nicene (ni’sén),a. (< LL. Nicanus, less correct- 
ly Nicenus, of Nicwa or Nice (Nicena fides, the 
Nicene Creed), < Nicwa, also Nicea, < Gr. Nixata 
e Nuxaioc, adj.), a name of several cities (see 

ef.),< vixaiog, victorious, < vicz, victory.) Of or 
pertaining to Nica or Nice, a town of Bithy- 


nia, Asia Minor.— Nicene either of two gen- 
eral councils which met at Nicewsa. The first Nicene coun- 
cil, which was also the first general council, met in A. D. 
325, condemned Arianism, and prom the Nicene 
Creed in its earlier form. The second Nicene council, 
accounted also the seventh general council, was held in 
787, and condemned the Iconoclasts. The recognition of 
the first Nicene council as ecumenical has been almost uni- 
versal among Christians of all confessions; it is acknow- 
led to the present day not only by the Roman Catholic 

the Greek churches, and by many Protestant churches, 
but by Nestorians, Jacobites, and Copts. The Anglican 
Church does not accept the second Nicene council as ecu- 
menical.— Nicene Creed or bol, a summary of the 
chief tenets of the Christian faith, first set forth as of ecu- 
menical authority by the first Nicene council (A. D. 325), 
but closely similar in wording to ancient creeds of Oriental 
churches, and especially founded upon the baptismal creed 


nicht, adv. 


She touched the imperious fantastic humour of the char- 
acter with nicety. Lamb, Old Actors, 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, 
Knows more, accuses with more nicety. 
Eliot, Spanish Gypay. 

His (Grey’s) nicety in the use of vowel-sounds. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 169. 
6. A dainty or delicacy; something rare or 
choice: usually in the plural. 

Of these maner of nicetees ye shal finde in many places 
of our booke. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 111. 
7. Nice appearance; agreeableness of appear- 
ance.—To a nicety, toa turn; with great exactness. 

., lit. ‘not I,’ < AS., < ne, not, 
+ -ic, I] oO 


niche (nich), n. [< F. niche, < It. nicchia, a niche, 


a recess in a wall likened to the hollow of a 
shell, < nicchio, a shell, also a niche, with a 
change of initial m to n (seen also in It. nespola, 
< L. mespilum, a medlar, and in map], napkin, 
mati, and nats, etc.), and a reg. change of L. 


nicify 


nothing: see nshil, ntl2,] Nothing; in old Eng. 
law, a corrupt form of the Latin nihil, used by 
a sheriff in making return that assets or debt- 
ors are worthless.—Qlerk of the nichels. See clerk. 


nichil,v. [<nichil,n.] I.¢ intrans. In old Eng. 


law, to make return, as sheriff, that a debt is 
worthless, either because the debtor cannot be 
found, or because of his inability to pay. 

In case any sheriff . . . shall] nichd or not duly answer 


any debt, . . . levied, collected, or received, etc. 
Eng. Stat. of 1716. 


II. trans. To castrate... Halliwell. [Prov. 


Ticholso 
Nicholson’s hydrometer. See hydrometer. 
nicht (ni¢ht), n. An obsolete or Scotch form 


of night. 
t (ni’si-fi),v.t. [< néce + 4-fy.] To make 
nice of (athing); be squeamish about. [Rare.] 


Faire la sadinette, To mince it, nicifie it, make it dainty, 
be very squeamish, backward, or coy. Cotgrave. 


nick 


nick! (nik), ». [A var. of nock, prob. in part 
due to confusion with nick3, but mainly for di- 
minutive effect, as in ¢ip. var. of top, ete., tick- 
tock, imitative of a light anda heavy stroke, ete. 
Cf. G. knick, a flaw, knicken, crack. There are 
perhaps several orig. diff. words confused under 
this form.] 1. A hollow cut or slight depres- 
sion made in the surface of anything; a notch. 
Split that forked stick, with such a nick or notch at one 

end of it as may keep the line from any more of it ravel- 


ling from about the stick than so much of ft as you intend. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 137. 


The hollow groove extending across the shank fof a 
type]... is the nick, which enables the workman to 
recognize the direction of the type and to distinguish dif- 
ferent founts of the same body. Encyc. Brit., X XIII. 608. 
2. A score or reckoning: so called from the 
old practice of keeping reckonings on tallies or 
notched sticks.—3}. A false bottom in a beer- 
can, by which customers were cheated, the 
nick below and the froth above filling up part 
of the measure. 

Cannes of beere (malt sod in fishes broth), 
And those they say are fill'd with nick and freth. 
Rowlands, Knave of Hearts (1613). (Nares.) 


Out of all nickt, past all counting. 
I tell you what Launce, his man, told me; he loved her 
out of all nick. Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 76. 
nick! (nik), v. [< ntckl, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
make a nick or notch in; notch; cut or mark 
with nicks or notches. 
My master preaches patience to Mim, and the while 


man with scissors nicks him like a fool. 
hak., C. of E., v. 1. 175. 


The farmer is advised [in Fitzherbert’s book on Hus- 
bandry, published in 1523] to have a payre of tables (tab- 
lets), and to write down anything that is amiss as he goes 
his rounds; if he cannot write, let him nycke the defautes 
upon a stycke. Oliphant, The New English, I. 407. 
2. To sever with a snip or single cut, as with 
shears. [Scotch.] 

“ Ay, ay {” quo he [Death], and shook his head, 
‘It’s e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin’ I began to nick the thread, 
And choke the breath.” 
Burns, Death and Doctor Hornbook. 
3}. To cut short; abridge. See nick], n., 3. 


The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick'd his capisinshiy + such a point. 
Shak., A. and C., iff. 18. 8. 


There was a tapster, that with his pots smalnesse, and 
with frothing of his drinke, had got a good summe of mon- 
ey together. This nicking of the pots he would never 
leave. Life af Robin Goodfellow (1628). (Halliwell.) 
4+. To break or crack i smash as the nickers 
used to do. See nicker2, 2. 

You men of wares, the men of wars will nick ye; 
For starve nor beg they must not. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, 1. 1. 


Breaks Watch-men’s Heads, and Chair-men’s Glasses, 
And thence proceeds to nicking Sashes. 
Prior, Alma, fiL 
5. In coal-mining, to cut (the coal) on the side, 
after kirving, holing, or anc ereutOne: The part 
of the coal-seam which has been kirved and nicked is then 
ready to be wedged or blasted down.— To nick a horse’s 
to make an incision at the root of the tafl to cause 
the horse to carry it higher. 


nick?+ (nik), v.i. [< ME. nicken, nikken = OFries. 
hnekka = MD. nicken, D. nikken, also knikken, 
nod, wink, = MLG. LG. nicken = OHG. nicchen, 
MHG. G. nicken = Sw. nicka = Dan. ntkke, nod; 
freq. of AS. hnigan = O8. hnigan = OFries. 
hniga, niga = D. nijgen = MLG. nigen = OHG. 
hnigan, nigan, MHG., nigen = Icel. hniga = Sw. 
niga = Dan. neje = Goth. hneiwan, strong verb, 
incline, bow, sink, fall; ef. AS. hn@gan, gehn@- 
gan = OS. hnégan =OHG. hneigan, neigen, MHG. 
G. neigern = 
to incline, bend, ete.; 
nivere, wink at, nicere, 
see connive, nictate, nictitate.] To nod; wink. 
—To nick with nay, to meet one with a refusal ; dis- 
appoint by denying. 
gif sche nickes with nay & nel nougt com sone. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4145. 


As I have but one boon to ask, I trust you will not nick 
me with nay. Scott, Abbot, xxxvili. 
nick® (nik), 2. [Perhaps a particular use of 
nick], as a ‘point marked’; otherwise ¢ nick2, 
a ‘wink’ in the sense of ‘moment.’) 1. Point, 
especially point of time: as, in the nick of —that 
is, on the point of (being or doing something). 

Schol. Does the sea stagger ye? 

Mast. Now ye have hit the nick. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, fii. 6. 

In the nick of being eurprised, the lovers are let down 
and escape at a trap-door. Steele, Guardian, No. 82. 
2. The exact point (of time) which accords 
with or is demanded by the necessities of the 
ease; the critical or right moment; the verv 
moment: used chiefly in the phrases in the nick 


Nick‘ (nik), x. 


nick5+ (nik), v. ¢. 


oth. hnaiwjan, weak verb, cause nickar-nuts, n. pl. 
erhaps akin to L. co- ni 
ekon, nictare, wink: nick-eared (nik’érd), a. Crop-eared. 


nickel (nik’el) 
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or in the nick of time—that is, at the right mo- 
ment, just when most needed or demanded. 
The masque dogg’d me, I hit it tn the nick; 


A fetch to get my diamond, my dear stone. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ff. 2. 
Moat fit opportunity ! her grace comes just 1 th’ nick. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, ii. 2. 
I never could have found him in a sweeter temper for 
my purpose — to be sure, I'm just come in the ntck ! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 3. 
This harsh restorative ... was presented to English 
poetry tn the nick of time. 


E. Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 40. 

3. A lucky or winning throw in the game of 

hazard: as, eleven is the nick to seven. See 
hazard, 1. 

nick’ (nik), v. [«< nick3, n.] J. trans. 1¢. To 

strike or hit right; hit or hit upon exactly; fit 

into; suit. 
In these verses by reason one of them doth as fit were 


nicke another, and haue a certaine extraordinary sence 
with all. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 111. 
Words nicking and resembling one the other are appli- 
able to different significations, Camden, Remains, p. 158. 

And then I have a salutation will nick all. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


The just season of doing things must be nicked, and all 
accidents improved. Str R. L' Eetrange. 


He had . . . just nicked the time of dinner, for he came 
in as the cloth was laying. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 
2+. In gaming, to throw or turn up; hit or hit 
upon. 
My old luck: I never ntcked seven that I did not throw 
ames ace three times following. 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, fil 
St. To delude or deceive; cozen; cheat, as at 
dice. 
We must be sometimes witty, 
To nick a knave; ’tis as useful as our gravity. 
Fletcher (and another %), Prophetess, iii. 1. 
4. To catch in the act. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng.]—To nick the nick, to hit exactly the critical 
aeient or time. Presa ; f 
II, intrans. 1. To fit; unite or combine; 
be adapted for combining: said, in stock-breed- 
ing, of the crossing of one strain of blood with 
another.— 2. To suit; compare; be compara- 
ble. [Colloq.] 
Only one sport ‘‘nicks” with cycling, and that is fair toe 


and heel walking, doubtless owing to the strengthening 
of the legs generally, and the ankle work. 


3. In the 
number. 
gamble. 
Thou art some debauch’d, drunken, leud, hectoring, 
gaming Companion, and want’st some Widow's old Gold 
to nick upon. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, fi. 1. 
{Not found in ME.; known in 
mod. use only in Old Nick, the devil, supposed 
to be a perverted use of (St.) Nicholas (G. Nico- 
laus, in popular form Nickel, applied tothe devil, 
etc.). Itis otherwise taken to be derived, with 
a transfer of sense, from AS. nicor, a water- 
goblin: for this, see nicker!.] The devil: usu- 
ally with the addition of Old. 
Don't swear by the Styx. 
It ’s one of Old Nick's 
Most abominable tricks 
To get men into a terrible fix. 
J. G. Saxe, Dan Phaéton. 
[< nick(name).) To nick- 
name; hence, to annoy or tease by nicknaming. 
Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me, 
Commended by the atates of Christendom, 
A prince, though in distress. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 8. 
Same as bonduc-seeds. 
See nicker-tree. 


Bury and Hulier, Cycling, p. 227. nickeliferous (nik-e-lif’e-rus), a. 


speed of hazard, to throw a winning 
ompare nick3, n., 3.—4+t. To bet; 


-tree, 7. 


Thou nick-eared lubber. 
Str H. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, IT., ifi. 1. 


nicked (nikt), p.a. [<nickl + -ed2.] Notched; 


emarginate; specifically, in entom., having a 
small but distinct notch: said of a margin. 

n. anda. [= D. G. nickel = 
Dan. nikkel = F. nickel = Russ. nikkeli = NL. 
niceolum, < Sw. nickel, nickel, so called by Cron- 
stedt in 1754, abbr. from Sw. kopparnickel (G. 
kupfernickel), a mineral containing the metal, < 
koppar (=E. copper) + *nickel, a word identified 
by some with G. Nickel, the devil (see Nick*) 
(ef. cobalt as related to kobold), and by others 
compared with Icel. Anikill (Haldorson), a ball, 
lump.} JI, 2. 1. Chemical symbol, Ni; atomic 
weight, 58. A metal closely related to cobalt, 
with which it almost always occurs. The two are, 
fn fact, 30 much alike that their chemical separation {3 by 
no means an easy task. The specific gravity of nickel is 


given at 8.357 when cast, and 8.729 ff rolled; in this and 
in atomic weight it differs little from cobalt. Nickel and 


nickelic (nik’el-ik), a. 


nicke 


nickel-ocher (nik’el-6’kér), n. 
nickelous (nik’el-us), a. 
nickel-plated (nik’el-pla’ted), a. 


nicke]-silver 


nickelure (nik’el-ir), 7. 
nicker!+ (nik’ér), n. 


nicker 


cobalt are also closely allied to fron, which they resemble 
in color, although s iy whiter than that metal, the 
former having rather a yellowish tinge, the latter a bluish. 
They are both magnetic, but in a less degree than iron. 
Both also stand on a par with that metal in regard to most 
of those qualities which make it valuable in the arts, 
namely tenacity, malleability, and ductility, but both are 
so much scarcer than fron that there is no possibility of 
their replacing that metal to any considerable extent. 
The occurrence of nickel (as also of cobalt) in connection 
with fron in meteorites is interesting and peculiar. (See 
meteorite.) The native metal of terrestrial origin has been 
found in only one locality, Fraser river, where it occurs 
in small flattened grains among the scales of gold. The 
ores of nickel are somewhat widely disseminated, but no- 
where occur in great abundance. The arseniuret (kup- 
fernickel) and the silicate are the principal sources of this 
metal, the latter having been found within a few years in 
considerable quantity in New Caledonia, where it is ex. 
ceptionally free from cobalt. Nickel was discovered by 
Cronstedt in 1751; but it is only within a few years that 
it has begun to be of considerable commercial impor- 
tance. Its value has varied eres since it came into 
general use. It is an ingredient of certain valuable al- 
loys and especially of German silver, and is now much 
experimented with in this direction. It is largely used 
for plating iron in order to improve its appearance and 
preserve it from rusting. It is also somewhat exten- 
sively employed in coinage, in the United States, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Mexico. Nickel bromide has 
been used in medicine as an antispasmodic, and the chlorid 
and sulphate as tonics. ; 

2. In the United States, a current coin repre- 
senting the value of five cents, made of an al- 
loy of one part of nickel to three of copper. 
(Colloq. ] 


II. a. Consisting of or covered with nickel. 


nickel (nik’el), «. ¢.; pret. and pp. sickeled or 


nickelled, ppr. nickeling or nickelling. [< nickel, 
n.] To plate or coat, as metal surfaces, with 
nickel, either by electrolytic processes or by 
chemical operations. 


nickelage (nik’el-aj),n. [< nickel + -age.] The 


art or process of nickel-plating. Also nickelure. 


What he [Ladislas acolpne Gaiffe) called “ nickelure,” 
and what his imitators style nitckelage, has become an ex- 
tensive industry. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVL 340. 


nicke)-bloom (nik’el-blém), ». Same as anna- 
gite. 
nickel-glance (nik’el-glans), x. Same as gers- 


nickel-green (nik’el-grén), n. Same as anna- 


bergite. 
[< nickel + -ic.] Per- 


nickel. 

[< nickel + 
Containing nickel: as, 
Also niccoliferous. 

[< nickel + -ine2,] 


taining to or containing 


L. ferre = E. bear!.] 
nickeliferous A a 

e (nik’el-in), n. 
Same as niccolite, 


nickelize (nik’el-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. nickel- 


ized, ppr. nickelizing. [< ntckel + -ize.] Same 


as nickel. Also nickelise. 
Nickelised or nickel-plated iron should be employed. 
Ure, Dict., IV. 338. 
Same as anna- 
bergite. 
< nickel + -ous.] Re- 


nickel. 
Coated or 
lated with nickel. 
ckel-plating (nik’el-pla’ting), ». The process 
of covering the surface of metals with a coating 
of nickel, either by means of a heated solution 
or by electrodeposition, for the purpose of im- 
proving their appearance or their wearing qual- 
ities, or of rendering them less liable to oxida- 
tion by heat or moisture. 
raeen end nm. One of the 
many names of the alloy best known in English 
as German silver, and in German as Neusilber. 
See German silver, under silrer. 
[< nickel + -ure.] 


[< ME. *nicker, nycker, 
niker, nikyr, nyker, nykyr, a water-sprite, < AS. 
nicor (in inflection also nicer-, mnicr-, niccr-, 
niecr-), & sea-monster, 8 hippopotamus, = MD. 
nicker, necker, D. ntkker = MUG. nicker, LG. 
nikker (%) (> G. nicker) = OHG. nihhus, nichus, 
MHG. niches, nickes (very rare), a crocodile, G. 
nix, @ water-sprite (also fem. OHG. nicchessa, 
MHG. *nichese, *nixe, in comp. wasser-nize, wa- 
ter-sprite) (whence E. niz}, nixy!, nis, q. v.), = 
Ieel. nykr, a water-goblin, a hippopotamus, = 
Sw. neck,ndck = Dan. nok, nokken, a water-sprite: 
appar. orig. applicable to any ‘‘ monster of the 
deep” not definitely named (as the crocodile, 
hippopotamus), and transferred to imaginary 
water-sprites; perhaps akin to Gr. vicer, virreev, 
Skt. oY nij, wash. This word, becoming asso- 
ciated with one of the old Teutonic supersti- 
tions, passed out of common use, and its traces 


lated to or containin 


Same as nickelage. 


nicker 


in Nick, Old Nick (see Nick+), and in nix! and 
nizy!, borrowed from G., are scant.) A demon 
of the water; a water-sprite; a nix or nixy. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 358. 

“Now tell me, Prince (said the Amal], you are old 
eno to be our father; and did you ever see a nicor?” 
“My brother saw one, in the Northern sea, three fathoms 
long, with the body of a bison-bull, and the head of a cat, 
and the beard of a man, and tusks an ell long lying down 
on its breast, watching for fishermen.” 


Kingsley, Hypatia, xii. 
nicker? (nik’ér), 2. 


ic nick! + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which nicks. Specifically —(a) A wood- 
pecker, (b) 


pecker. See nicker- e cutting-point at the 
outer ee of a center-bit, serving to cut the circle of the 
hole as the tool advances. 


2+. One of a company of brawlers who in the 
early part of the eighteenth century roamed 
about London by night, amusing themselves 
with breaking people’s windows. 

Did not Pythagoras stop a company of drunken bullies 
from storming a civil house, by changing the strain of the 
pipe to the sober spondsus? And yet your modern mu- 
sicians want art to defend their windows from common 
nickers. Martinus 


Now is the time that Rakes their Revells keep; 
Kindlers of Riot, Enemies of Sleep. 
His scatter’d Pence the flying Nt flings, 
And with the Copper Show’r the Casement he in 
Gay, Trivia, ili. 323. 
3+. A kind of marble for children’s play. 
nicker? (nik’ér), ». 4. tered also nicher, 
neigher; freq. of neighl.] 1. To neigh. 
I'll gie thee all these milk-whyt steids, 
That prance and néicher at a speir. 
Johnie Armstrang (Child’s Ballads, VI. 46). 
Mounted on nags that nicker at the clash of a sword as 
if it were the clank of the lid of a corn-chest. 
Scott, Monastery, xxxili. 


The horses came to him ina body. One with a small 
head . . . nickered low and gladly at sight of him. 
L. Wallace, 


Ben Hur, p. 288, 
2. To laugh with Tr ha catches of the 
voice; snigger. (Scotch.] 
nicker? (nik’ér), x. [< nicker3,v.] Aneigh; also, 
@ vulgar laugh. 
When she came to the Harper’s door, 
There she mony a nicher and snear. 
Locknaben arper (Child’s Ballads, VI. 6). 
nicker-nuts (nik’ér-nuts), ». pl. Same as bon- 
duc-seeds. 
nicker-pecker (nik’ér-pek’ér), ». A wood- 
pecker ; especially, the green gaa ie Geci- 
nus viridis. Also called nickle. (Prov. Eng.] 
nicker-tree (nik’ér-tré), x. The name of two 
climbing shrubs, Cesalpinia Bonducella and C. 
Bonduc, found in the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres. Their seeds, called nicker-nuts, bonduc-seeds, 
or Molucca beans, are carried by ocean currents to remote 


parts. In India these, as also the root, are used as a tonic 
. Also written nickar-tree 


and febrifuge. See bonduc-seeds : 
nicking-fle (nik’ing-fil), n. A thin file for 
making the nicks in screw-heads. E. H. Knight. 
nicking-saw (nik’ing-s&), ». A small circular 
saw for making the nicks in screw-heads, etc. 
nickle (nik’1), ». [Var. of nicker?.] Same as 
nicker-pecker. 
nicknack (nik’nak), n. 1. See knickknack. 
The furnitare, the draperies, and the hundred and one 
nicknacks lying around on tables and étagéres showed the 
touch of a tasteful woman’s hand. 
T. B. Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 64. 
2t. A repast to which all present contributed. 
James. I am afraid I can't come to cards; but shall be 
sure to attend the repast. A nick-nack, I suppotet 
Cons. Yes, yes; we all contribute, as usual. 

Foote, The Nabob, i. 
nicknackery,. See knickknackery. 
nicknacket (nik’nak-et), . [< nic 

A little knickknack. 

8 comes of n ish nicknackets about you. 
= cea ee Scott, Abbot, xix. 
nickname (nik’naém), ». [< ME. nekename, 
prop. ekename (an ekename being misdivided 
a nekename) (= Icel. auknefni = Sw. Oknamn 
= Dan. dgenavn; also = LG. eket-, eker-name = 
D. oekername (corrupt forms), LG. also as verb, 
nicknamen,; prob. rE.); «eke + name. In 
the F. nom de nique, a nickname, nique is appar. 
< G. nicker, nod: see nick2.] 1. A name given 
to a person in contempt, derision, or reproach ; 

an opprobrious or contemptuous appellation. 

He is upbraidingly called a as if it were a contem 
tible iekasna: sal — B. Jonson, 


ack + -et.] 


Christian. Is not your name Mr. By-ends, of Fair Speech? 
-ends. Thisis not my name, but indeed it is a nickname 
t is given me some that cannot abide me; and I 
must be content to it as a reproach. : 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, i. 
2. A familiar or diminutive name. 


From nicknames or nursenames came these(.. . it is but 
my conjecture) (Bill and Will for William, Clem for Clem- 
ent, etc. }. Camden, Remains, Surnames. 
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A wery good name it (Job) is; only one I know that ain't nicotiana? as ant a ni), 2. pl. 


got a nickname to it. 


nickname (nik’nam), »v. t.; 
named; ppr. nicknaming. [ 


Pickwick, xvi. 
ine and pp. nick- 


nickname, n.] To 


give a nickname to. (a) To call by an improper or 


opprobrious appellation. 
You nickname virtue ; vice you should have spoke. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 349. 
And, instructed in the art of display, they utter with an 
air of plausibility this gargon, which they nick-name meta- 
physica. hitby, Five Points, Advertisement. 


(0) To apply a familiar or diminutive name to: as, John, 
wcknamed Jack 


nickna ack. 
nick-stick (nik’stik), n. A notched stick used 
as a tally or reckoning. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng. ] 
He was in an unco kippage when we sent him a book 
instead o’ the nick-sticks, whilk, he said, were the true an- 
cient way o’ counting between tradesmen and customers. 


Antiquary. 
nickum Gio) n. [Appar. < Nick’ + -um, 
a& mere addition. 
chievous tricks. [Scote 
nico] (nik’ol), x. [Short for Nicol prism; named 
after the inventor, William Nicol of Edinburgh 
(died 1851): see prism.] A Nicol prism. See 

BF ed pert tei nicols. See polarization. 

icolaitan (nik-6-la’i-tan), n. [< *Nicolaite (< 
LL. Nicolaite, < Gr. Nexodairai, pl., a seet prob. 
so called from a person named Nicolaus, Gr. 
NexédAaoc, > L.. Nicolaus) + -an.] One of an an- 
tinomian sect mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 15, of 
which little is known. 

nicolo (nik’6-16),. [It.] A kind of large bom- 

bardon, a reed-instrument used in the seven- 
teenth century, one of the forms from which 
the oboe and bassoon were developed. 
nicort, x. See nickerl. 
Nicotho’ (ni-koth’6-6), n. [NL.] A genus of 
arasitic siphonostomous crustaceans; lobster- 
ice. 
nicotia (ni-k6’shii), n. 
tian) + -ia.] Nicotine. 

nicotian (ni-k6’shi-an), n. and a. [= It. ni- 
coziana, < F. nicotiane (NL. nicotiana), tobacco, 
so called after Jean Nicot, a French ambassa- 
dor to Portugal, who sent a species of the 
plant from Lisbon to Catherine de Medicis, 
about 1560.] I. n. 1t. Tobacco. 

To these I may associat and joyn our adulterat Nicohian 
or tobaco, 80 called of the kn. sir Nicot, that first brought 
it over, which is the spirits incubus, that begets many 
ugly and deformed phantasies in the brain. 

Optick Glasse of Humours (1689). (Nares.) 

And for your green wound — your Balsamum and your 
St. John’s wort are all mere gulleries and trash to it, es- 
pecially your Trinidado; your Nicotian is good too. 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humonr, iii. 2. 
2. One who smokes or chews tobacco. [Rare.] 


It isn’t for me to throw stones, though, who have been 

a Nicotian a good deal more than half my days. 
. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-table, v. 
II.¢ a. Pertaining to or derived from tobacco. 
What shall I say more? this gourmand . . . whiffes him- 
selfe away in Nicotian Incense to the idol of his vain in- 
temperance. Bp. Hall, St. Paul's Combat, 1st sermon. 
Nicotiana! (ni-k6-shi-a’ni),». [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < F. nicotiane, tobacco: see nicotian. } 
A genus of narcotic plants of the order Solanacee 
and the tribe Cestrinew, known by the many- 
seeded capsule and cleft calyx. The species are 
estimated at from 35 to 50, mostly erican, with a few 


[NL., < Nicot (see nico- 


1, flowering branch of Nicoftana Tabacum ; 2, a leaf from the stem ; 
a, the fruit; 4, transverse section of a fruit. 


in Australasia and the Pacific islands; they are mainly 
herbs, a few shrubs, and one a small tree. They have un- 
divided leaves, and white, yellowish, greenish, or purplish 
flowers in panicles orracemes. This is the tobacco genus, 
the common species being V. Tabacum. See tobacco. 


A roene: one given to mis- 
-] 


nidder 
(<X nicoti(an) 
+ -ana. he literature of tobacco. 
nicoti (ni-kO’shi-an-in), n. [« nicotian + 


-in2,] A concrete oil extracted from the leaves 
of tobacco. It has the smell of tobacco-smoke, 
and affords nicotine. 

nicotina (nik-6-ti’n#), n. [NL.] Same as nico- 
tine. 

nicotine (nik’6-tin), n. {= F. nicotine = Sp. nico- 
tina,< NL. nicotina, tobacco,< Nicot (see ntcotian) 
+ “ A volatile alkaloid base (C}9H14Nq) 
obtained from tobacco. It forms a colorless clear 
oily liquid, which has a weak odor of tobacco, except 
when ammonia is present, {n which case the amell is pow- 
erful. It is highly pomoncas, and combines with acids, 
forming acrid and pungent salts. 

nicotined (nik’6-tind), a. [< nicotine + -ed2.] 
Saturated or poisoned with nicotine. 

nicotinism (nik’6-tin-izm), n. [< nicotine + 
-ism.] The various morbid effects of the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco. 

nicotinize (nik’6-tin-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
nicotinized, ppr. nicotinizing. [< ntcotine + -ize.] 


To impregnate with nicotine. 
nicotyliat (nik-6-til’i-#), nm. [< nicot(ian) + -yl 
+ -ia.] Same as nicotine. 


nictate (nik’tat), v. i.; pret. and pp. nictated, 
ppr. nictating. [< L. nictatus, pp. of nictare, 
wink: see nick2.] To wink; nictitate. 

Neither is it to be esteemed any defect or imperfection 
in the eyes of man that they want the seventh muscle, or 
the niclating membrane, which the eyes of many other 
animals are furnished withal. Ray, Works of Creation, fl. 

nictation (nik-ta’shon), ». [< L. nictatio(n-), 
a winking, < nictare, wink: see nictate.}] Same 
as nictilation. 

Not only our nictations for the most pe when we are 
awake, but also our nocturnal volutations in sleep, are 
performed with very little or no consciousness. 

worth, Intellectual System, p. 161. 
nictitans (nik’ti-tanz), n.; pl. nictitantes (nik- 
ti-tan’téz). [NL., sc. membrana: see nictitant.) 
The winker; the third eyelid or nictitating mem- 
brane of many animals: more fully called mem- 
brana nictitans. 
nictitant (nik’ti-tant), a. [< L. néctitan(¢-)s, 
pr of nictitare, wink: see nictitate.] Inentom. 
aving the central spot or pupil lunate instead 
of round: said of an ocellate 
nictitate (nik’ti-tat), v. i.; Bas and pp. nictt- 
tated, ppr. niclitating. [< L. nictitatus, pp. of 
nictitare, freq. of nictare, wink: see nictate.] 
To wink.— Nictitating membrane. See membrane.— 


Nictita ., a variety of histrionic 


asm, in pathol 
7 age cons heiag in peramene winking or clonic spasm of 
) rarum. 
[< nictitate + 


orbicularis pal 
nictitation (nik-ti-ta’shon), n. 
-ion.| The act of winking. Also nictation. 
The eye is sensitive even to the near approach of mis- 
chief, and resents a hostile demonstration, the quickness 
of nictitation exceeding even that of vision itself. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 12. 
nidamenta]l (nid-a-men’tal),a. [< nidamentum 
+ -al.] Protec- 
tive of eggs,em- 
bryos, or young; 
covering or con- 
taining such ob- 
jects; secreting 
an egg-case or 
capsule: thus, a 


spot. 


bird’s nest is 

nidamental with 

shea shee to the whidamental Capsule of the Common 
eggs and young. e ccinum 1 we)on an er: 
—Nidamental ch % young whelks. 

ca @. See capsule.—Nidamental glands. See gland. 


““Ridamental ribbon, the string of of some mol- 
lusks, covered and connected by the secretion of the nida- 
mental gland. 


nidamentum (nid-a-men’tum), n.; pl. nidamen- 
ta {-tk). (L., the materials for a nest, a nest, 
< nidus, anest: see nide.] Anegg-case; a pro- 
tective case or covering of ova. 


The eggs... are usually deposited in aggregate masses, 
each enclosed in a common protective envelope or nida- 


B. Carpenter, Micros., § 581. 

ni t (nid’a-ri), n. [¢ L. nidus, a nest, + 
-ary.] A collection of nests. 

In this rupellary nidary does the female la d 

peed ese eg a! y elyn. 


nidation (ni-da’shon),». ([< L. nidus, a nest 
(see nide, nidus), + -ation.] The development 
of the endometrial epithelium in the intermen- 


strual periods. 
nidder (nid’ér), v. ¢. (A dial. form of nether!, 
v.] 1. To keep down or under. 
Sair are we nidder'd. Roes, Helenore, p. $1. (Jamiéeson.) 
2. To press hard upon; straighten: applied to 
bounds. Jamieson.—3, To pinch or starve with 


nidder 


cold or h r; hence, to stunt in growth. 
Jamieson.— 4. To harass; plague; annoy. 
' They niddart ither wi’ lang braid swords, 
Till they were bleedy men. 

Rose the Red and White Lillie (Child’s Ballads, V. 408). 

[Scotch in all uses. ] 
niddicockt (nid’i-kok), ». [« niddy + cock}, 
used as a di 
noodle. 


They were neuer such fond niddicockes as to offer anie 


man a rod to beat their own tailes. 
Holinshed, Chronicles of Ireland, p. 94. 


Oh Chrysostome, thou. . . deservest to be stak’d, as 
well as buried in the open fields, for being such a goose, 
widgeon, and niddecock, to dye for love. 

Gayton's Festivous Notes, p. 61. (Nares.) 
niddipollt (nid’i-pol), a. [< niddy + polll.] 
Foolish; silly. Stanihurst, eid, iv. 110. 
niddle-noddle (nid’l-nod’l), v. i. (Freq. and 
dim. of nidnod.] To nod or shake lightly; 
waggle. 

Her head niddle-noddled at every word. 

Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Christening. 


niddle-noddle (nid’l-nod’1), a. 


ticians,” IV. Combe, Dr. Syntax, iii. 1. 
niddy (nid’i), ».; pl. niddtes (-iz). (Appar. a 
var. of noddy.] <A fool; a dunce; a noodle. 
Prov. Eng. } 
det (nid), n. [= F. nid, OF. ni (> E. obs. ny!) 
= Pr. niu, nieu, nis, ni = Sp. nido = Pg. ninho 
= It. nido, nidio, < L. nidus, a nest, a brood: see 
mestl,| A nest; a nestful; a clutch or brood: 
as, a nide of pheasants. Johnson. 
nide ingt (nid’ ér-ing), a. 
nithing.] Same as nithing. 
Faithless, mansworn, and nidering. Scott. 


niderling (nid’ér-ling), ». [A var. of nidering, 
with term. -ling!.] Same as nithing. [Prov. 


Eng. 

nidge (nij), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nidged, ppr. nidg- 
ing. [An assibilated form of nig2.] In ma- 
sonry, to dress the face of (a stone) with a sharp- 
ty hammer instead of a chisel and mallet. 
Also nig.—Nidged or nigged stone dressed 
the surface wie a pick or 8 arated hammer. ae 

nidgeryt (nij’ér-i), n. 10 OF. nigerie, trifling, 
< niger, trifle. Cf. nidget.] A trifle; apiece of 
foolery. Skinner; Coles. 

nidgett (nij’et), n. [Also nigeot, nigit, nigget ; 
< OF. niger, trifle. Cf. nidgery.] A noodle; a 
fool; an idiot. 

Fear him not, mistress. "Tis a gentle nigget 3; you may 


play with him, as safely with him as with his bauble. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, iit. 3. 


It [niding] signifieth,as it seemeth, no more than abiect, 
base-minded, false-hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Camden, Remains, Languages. 
This cleane nigit was a foole, 
Shapt in meane of all. 

Armin's Nest of Ninnies (1608). (Halliwell.) 
nidging (nij’ing), a. (< *nidge, implied in nidg- 
ery, nidget, + -ing?.] Insignificant; trifling. 

If I was Mr. Mandlebert, I ’d sooner have her than any 
of ’em, for all she's such a nidging little thing. 

Miss Burney, Camilla, v. 8. (Davies.) 
nidi, ». Plural of nidus. 
nidificant (nid’i-fi-kant),a. [< L. nidifican(t-)s 
pr. of nidificare, build a nest: see nidificate.} 
est-building; constructing a nest, as a bird. 
nidificate (nid’i-fi-kat), v.7.; pret. and pp. nidi- 
jicated, ppr. nidificating. [< L. niditficatus, pp: 
of nidificare, build a nest: seo nidify.] To 
build a nest; nestle. 

With every step of the recent traveller our inheritance 
of the wonderful is diminished. . . . Where are the fishes 
which nidificated in trees? 

, Fireside Travels, p. 172. 
nidification (nid‘i-fi-ka’shon), n. ([< nidificate 
+ +on.] Nest-building; the act or art of con- 
structing nests, especially with reference to the 
mode or style in which this is done. 
nidify (nid’i-fi), 7. 4.; pret. and pp. néidified, ppr. 
nidifying. [< OF. nidijfier, make a nest (also 
vernacularly nicher, niger, F. nicher, make a 
nest, nestle), =Sp. Pg. nidificar = It. nidificare, 
(L. nidificare, build a nest, <¢ nidus, a nest, + 
-ficare, < facere, make: see nide and -fy.] To 
build a nest; nidificate. 

Most birds nidify, 1. e. preparea receptacle for the eggs, 

to aggregate them in a space that may be covered by the 


incubating body (sand-hole of Ostrich), or superadd ma- 
terials to keep in the warmth. Owen, Anat., IT. 257. 


It is not necessary to suppose that each separnte spe- 
cies {of conspicuously colored female birds] had its ned#- 
Jying instinct specially modified. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, IT. 164. 

niding} (ni’ding), ».and a. See nithing. 
nidnod (nid’nod), v.; pret. and pp. nidnodded, 
ppr. nidnodding. [A varied redupl. of nod.] To 


dim. suffix.] A foolish person; a nidor (ni’dor), n. 


[< niddle-nod- 
dle, t.] Vacillating: as, ‘*niddle-noddle poli- 


nidulate Cae aoe a. {< 
er (nid -i-1a’ shon), n. 
n. 


nidus (ni’dus), 2.; pl. nidi (-di). 
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nod repeatedly; keep nodding, as when very 
sleepy. 
And Lady K. nid-nodded her head, 
Lapp’d in a turban fancy-bred. 
Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Fancy Ball. 


That odd little nid-nodding face is too good to be kept 


all to ourselves. 
Miss Ferrier, Inheritance, iff. 104. (Davies.) 
[= It. nidore, < L. nidor, a 
vapor, steam, smell, savor.] Odor; savor; 8a- 
vory smell, as of cooked food. 
The flesh-pots reek, and the uncovered dishes send forth 
a nidor and hungry smells. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 702. 
nidorose (ni’d6-rés), a. [« L. nidorosus, steam- 
ing, reeking, < nidor, a steam, smell, aroma: see 
nidor.) Same as nidorous. Arbuthnot. [Rare.] 
nidorosity (ni-d6-ros’i-ti),n. [<nidorose + -ity.] 
Eructation with the taste of undigested meat. 
The cure of this nidorosity is by vomiting and | purging. 
Floyer, Preternatural State of the Anima] Humours. 
Latham.) 
nidorous (ni’d6-rus), a. [Sometimes nidrous ; 
=F. nidoreux = Pg. It. nidoroso, ¢ L. nidorosus, 
steaming: see nidorose.} Steaming; reeking; 
resembling the odor or flavor of cooked meat. 
Incense and nédorous smells, such as were of sacrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to dispose men 
to devotion. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 982. 
nidose (ni’d6s), a. [Short for nidorose.] Emit- 
ting a stench like that of burnt meat, rotten 
eggs, or other decaying animal matter. 
nidulant (nid’i-lant), a. [< L. nidulan(t-)s 


niece (nés), n. 


niello 


Nidus hirundinis, or swallow's-nest,a deep fossa on either 
side of the under surface of the cerebellum, between the 
posterior medullary velum and the uvula. 


[< ME, nece, neice, neipce, < OF. 
niece, niepce, F'. niéce = Pr. nepsa ( ¢MI.* hia), 
ef. Pr. nepta = Sp. nieta = Cat. Pg. neta, ¢ Mi. 
nepta; the forms *neptia and ealtey being var. 
forms of L. neptis, a granddaughter, niece, = 
AS. nift, ME. ntfte = OS. OF ries. nift = D. nicht 
= MLG. nichte, nifte, LG. nicht (> G. nichte) = 
OHG. nift, dim. niftila, MHG. G. niftel = Icel. 
nipt pron. nift), niece; = Skt. naptt, daughter, 
granddaughter; a fem. form to nephew: see 
nephew.) 1}. A grandchild, or more remote 
lineal descendant, whether male or female; 
specifically, a granddaughter. 

Laban answeride to hym: My dowytres and sones, and 
the flockis, and alle that thou beholdist, ben myne, and 


what may I do to my sones and to ies acd 
yelyf, Gen. xxxi. 43. 
The emperor Augustus, among othe singularities that 
he had by himself during his life, saw, ere he died, the 
nephew of his niece — that is tosay, his progeny tothe fourth 
degree of lineal descent. Holland, tr. of Pliny, i. 162. 
Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester. 
Shak., Rich. I., iv. 1.1 


2. The daughter of one’s brother or sister. 


I scarce did know you, uncle: there lies your néece, 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly stopp’d. 
Shak., Othello, v. 2. 901. 


O by the bright head of my little niece, 
You were that Psyche, and what are you now? 
Tennyson, Princess, iL. 


ppr. er are : ; 
of nidulari, build a nest: see nidulate, v.) a nieceship (nés’ship), ». [< niece + -ship.] The 


lants of the genus Midularia ; also, lying loose 


[A var. of niding, bot., lying free in a cup-shaped or nest-like relationship of a niece. [Rare.] 
body, as the sporangia in the receptacle of 


She was allied to Ham .. . in another way besides this 
remote niece-ship. Southey, Doctor, Ixxii. (Davies) 


in pulp, like the seeds of true berries. Lindley. nieft, x. An obsolete form of neaf. 


Also nidulate. 


Nidularia (nid-i-1]a’ri-&), ». [NL. (Tulosne, 


niel (ni-el’), n. and v. 


[< F. nielle: see niello.] 
Same as ntello. 


1844), < L. nidulus, a little nest, < nidus, a nest: nielled (ni-eld’), p.a. [< niel + -ed?.] Nielloed. 


see nide, nidus.] A genus of gasteromycetous niellistt (ni-el’ist), x. 


fungi, typical of the family Nidulariacea. The 
peridium is sessile, globose, at first closed, but at length 
opening with a circular mouth; spo numerous; 
spores minute. Fourteen species are known, growing on 
wood, some of which are popularly known as fairy-purses 
Nidulariacesz (nid-i-la-ri-a’s6-8), n. pl. (N 
(Elias Fries, 1822), < Nidularia + -acee.] A 
family of gasteromycetous fungi, taking its 
name from the genus Nidularia. The spores are 
contained within a distinct peridium, either simple or 
double, which becomes transformed into a gelatinous sub- 
stance over the apical region, exposing the interior. Also 
Nidulariacei. See bird’s-nest fungus, under bird's-nest. 
Nidulariesx (nid’u-la-ri’6-6),n. pl. (NL.,< Néi- 
dularia + -ee.] Satine as Nidulariacee. 
Nidularium (nid-i-la’ri-um), 2. (NL. (Le- 
maine, 1854), so called in allusion to the head of 
blossoms sessile among taller involucral leaves 
as in a nest; < L. nidulus, a little nest, dim. of 
nidus, & nest: see nide, nidus.] A genus of tropi- 
cal monocotyledonous plants of the order Bro- 
meliacee and.the tribe Bromeliew, known by its 
free sepals, partly coherent nee involucral 
leaves, and anthers attached by their back. 
By Bentham and Hooker it is made part of the 


oe Karatas. See karatas and silk-grass. 
dulate (nid’i-lat), v. i. 3 pe and pp. nidu- 


lated, ppr. nidulating. [ nidulatus, pp. of 
nidulari, build a nest, make a nest for, freq. (ef. 
nidulus, dim.), < nidus, anest: see nide, nidus.] 
To build a nest; nidificate; nidify. 
. nidulatus, pp.: see 
In bot., same as nidulant. 
< nidulate + 
-10 1. Nidification; nest-building. Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 10.—2. Nesting, as of 
young birds. 

[L., a nest: 


see nide, nyl, and nest!,] 1. A nest; specifi- 
cally, in entom., the nest, case, or cell formed by 
an insect or a spider for the reception of its 
i A place or point in a living organism 
where a germ, whether proper or foreign to the 
organism, normal or morbid, may find means of 
development: as, the nidus of the embryo in the 
womb; the nidus of a parasite in the intes- 
tine; the nidus of pus. 
The poison of small-pox has its ntdus in the deep layer 
of the skin; hence ita characteristic cruption. 
Dr. T. J. Maclagan. 
3. Any one of the small collections of ganglion- 
cells in the medulla oblongata and elsewhere 
which constitute the deep origins of cranial 
nerves: usually called nucleus.— Nidus avis. Same 
as nidus hirundinis.—Nidus equee, a mare's-nest. [Hu- 
morous. ] 
A singularly fine example of a nidus ; 
W. P. Blanford, Nature, XXXII. 243. 


the verb. 


[< niello + -ist.] A 
worker in niello; a maker of niellos. 
Michelangelo di Viviano was smipicy ec at the Mint, and 


highly reputed as a niellist, enamellist, and goldsmith. 
C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 310. 


L. niello (ni-el’6), n. [= F. nielle = Sp. néel, < It. 


niello, < ML. nigellum, neut. of L. nigellus, black- 
ish, dark, dim. of niger, black: see negro, nigres- 
cent.) 1. A design in black on a surface of 
silver, as that of a plaque, chalice, or any or- 
namental or useful object, formed by engrav- 
ing the design and then filling up the incised 


Niello, from top of snuff-box. 


furrows with an alloy composed of silver, cop- 

er, lead, crude sulphur, and borax, thus pro- 

ucing the effect of a black drawing on the 
bright surface. The process is of Italian ori- 
gin, and is still extensively practised in Russia, 
where the finest niello is now produced. In 
many examples, conversely, the ground is cut 
out and inlaid with the black alloy, on which the 
design appears white or bright, as in the cut.— 
2. An impression taken from the engraved sur- 
face before the incised lines have been filled up. 
It is from such impressions, accidental or intentional. that 
the modern art of incised éngraving on metal is held to 


have originated in the fifteenth century, in the shop of 
the Florentine goldamith Finiguerra. 


niello 


3. The dark compound used for such inlays in 
silver, made up of different alloys of sulphur, 
silver, copper, etc. 

The kneeling and standing figures engraved on the 
lower panels, whose outlines were filled with nsello long 
since removed, are absolutely Byzantine in style. 

C. C. Perkina, Italian Sculpture, Int., p. xii. 


4. Inlaid work of the kind defined above. 


Others not only so engraved, but wrought as well with 
nielli or designs cut into silver and filled in with a black 
metallic preparation. Rock, Church of our Fathers, £. 268. 


Niello-work, the art of decorating by means of niello; 
filling engraved rns so as to produce a surface alter- 
nating black with the color of the metallic ground. 


niello (ni-el’6), v. & [Also niel ; < niello, n.] To 
decorate by means of niello-work; treat with 
niello or by the niello process. 
The nitelloed plate highly polished. 
” Peers n aeye. Brit., XVII. 494. 
niellure (ni-el’ir), x. f° F. niellure, < niel, niel- 
lo: see ntello and -ure.}] The process of deco- 
rating with niello; also, the work so done.— 
Paience & niellure, decorated pottery in which the or- 


naments are incised or stamped, the spaces after- 
ward filled in with clay of a different color, producing a 


niepa-bark. {< E. Ind. ni + E. bark2,] 

e n. . Ind. niepa . bark2, 

The bark of a bitter East Indian tree, Samadera 
Indica, with properties allied to those of quas- 
sia; samadera- or niota-bark. 

Nierember cna romano MB); n. ? 
(Ruiz and Pavon, 1794), named after J. E. Nie- 
remberg (1590-1663), a Jesuit and professor of 
natural history at Madrid.} A genus of creepi 
or spreading herbs of the order Solanacee and 

the tribe Salpiglossidew, known by its five exsert- 

ed stamens attached to the apex of the slender 


corolla-tube. There are about 20 species, from South 
America to Texas. They have smooth undivided leaves and 
solitary icels ng ec alga or whitish flowers, 
often with an ornamen er. Various species are in 
garden cultivation, sometimes called cup-flower. Among 
them are N. graceis and N. rivularis, the latter havin 

.white flowers with yellow center, used in the decoration o 


graves. 

Niersteiner (nér’sti-nér), ». [< Nierstein (see 
def.) +-er1.] A kind of Rhine wine named from 
Nierstein, near Mainz. 

nieve (név),”. Seeneaf. — 

jy. ([ME., abbr. and contr. from an if: 


nift, conj. [N 
see an2 and if.) An if; unless. 
Gret perile bi-twene hem stod, 
NY mare of hir knygt mynne. 


Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1769. 
niff (nif), v. 4. (Cf. miff.] To quarrel; be of- 
fended. Halliwell. ov. Eng. ] 
niffer (nif’ér), v. t [Said to be < neaf, nieve, 
neive, the fist: see neaf.] To exchange or bar- 
ter. [Scotch.] 
So they agreed on the subject, and he was nifered away 


for th , 
sae Povbilton-Tuerner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 3651. 
niffer (nif’ér), ». [< niffer, v.] An exchange; 
a barter. [Scotch.] 
Ye see your state wi’ theirs compar’d, 


An’ shudder at the iy bbe 
Burns, Address to the Unco Guid. 
niffie] (nif’l), v. 4.; pret. and pp. niffled, ppr. 
niffing. [Formerly also nivel; < ME. “niflen, 
nivelen, < OF. nifler, sniffie, snivel; hel < 
LG. néf, nose, snout: see neb.] o sniffle; 
snivel; whine. 
niffie? (nif’l), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. niffled, ppr. 
niffing. [Origin obscure; ef. nifle.] 1. To steal; 
Poet v. Eng.]—2. To eat hastily. [Prov. 
ong. 


g 
‘niffnaff (nif’naf), n. (Cf. nifle.] A trifle; a 
knickknack. (Prov. Eng. and Scotch. ] 
(nif’naf-i), a. and n. [< niffnaff + 
~yl.] a. Fastidious; dainty; troublesome 
about trifles. 

She departed, mbling between her teeth that ‘‘sh 
wad rather lock aps haill-ward than be fiking about thae 
nif-nafy gentles that gae sae muckle fash wi’ their fan- 
cies.” Scott, Guy Mannering, xliv. (Jamieson.) 

II, 2.; pl. niffnaffies (-iz). A trifling fellow. 

{Prov. Eng. or Scotch in both uses. ] 
niflet, ». [ME., also nyfle; < OF. nifle, trifle.] 
1. A trifle; a thing or a matter of no value. 
He served hem with ny/les and with fables. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 52. 

Trash, rags, nijles, trifles. Cotgrave. 
2. A part of women’s dress, DN Seep a veil, 
worn in the latter part of the enth century. 

Niffheim (nifi’him), n. [Icel., < nif, mist (= 
L. nebula, cloud, mist: see nebule), + heim = E. 
home.] In Scand. myth., a region of mist and 
fog, ruled over by Hel. 

t(nif’ling),a. [<nifle + -ing?.] Trifling; 
saat gre cant. 
1 


3989 
For a poor nifling toy, that’s worse 
Lady Alt 


niftt, ». f 
see niece. 
nifty (nif’ti), a. [Origin obscure.] Good in 
style and appearance; uptothemark. [Slang. ] 
nig!+ (nig), a. and». (ME. nig (rare), < Icel. 
hnoggr = Sw. njugg = AS. hneduw, stingy, nig- 
carl y, scanty. Hence niggard, niggish, nig- 
gle, nigon, ete.) I. a. Stingy; niggardly. 

(Rare. 
Nig and hard in al [hjis live. Quoted in Stratmann. 


II, x. Astingy person; a niggard. 
Some of them been hard nigges, 
And some of hem been proude and gale. 
Plowman’s Tale, 1. 716. 
1; (nig), v.4. [< nigl, a.] To bestingy; be 
niggardly. 

Is it not better to healpe the mother and mistress of thy 
country with thy goods and body than by withholding 
thy hande, and nigging, to make her not hable to kepe out 
thine ennemy? Aylmer (1559). (Davies.) 

nig? (nig), ». [Perhaps a var. of nickl.] A 
small piece; achip. [Prov. Eng.] 

nig? (nig), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nigged, ppr._nig- 
ging. x nig2,n.; ef. niggle. Hence nidge.) 1. 

o clip (money).— 2. Same as nidge. 

3 (nig), ». An abbreviation of nigger2. 
(Slang. 
The field hands will be too much for her, I reckon; some 
of the little nigs have no clothes at all. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVITII. 248. 
nigardt, nigardiet,. Obsolete forms of nig- 
ard, sty ate 
igella (ni-jel’%),n. (NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
fem. of L. nigellus, dark, blackish, dim. of niger, 
black: see nigrescent. Cf. niello.] A genus of 
ornamental plants of the 
Ranunculacee, the tribe Helleboree, and the 
subtribe Jsopyree, known by the united carpels 
forming a com- 
po ovary. 
ere are about 
ea, natives of 

e Mediterranean 
region and west- 
ern Asia. They 
are erect annuals, 
with alternate 


than not 


Kmony, E 3 b. Nares.) 


ME., also nifte, < AS. nift, a niece: 
A niece. 


ish, blue, or yel- 
flowers. 
The species are 
called fennel-flow- 
er, especially the 
common WN. Da- 


en-plants, the 
ormer vividly af- 
fecting the imagi- 


U 


it in-a-bush, - a 
ped lage: ane Flowering Branch of Migella Damascena. 
atter, see fennel- #).t0e on 

(under poole ald Nigella-sood’ : e sead of N. satiog. ao 
nigeott, . See Bias 
nigert, ». An obsolete spelling of nigger2. 
ernesst, n. [< L. niger, black, -ness. | 
Blackness. 


Their nigernesse and coleblack hue. 
Golding, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., vii. (Eneye. Dict.) 


Niger oil. A food- and lamp-oil expressed from 
Niger seeds. 

Niger seeds. See Guizotia. 

niggard (nig frd), mn, and a. [Early mod. E. 
nigard; < : ay get nygard, miser; < nig! + 
-ard.) I,n. 1. Astingy or close-fisted person; 
& parsimonious or avaricious person; one who 
stints, or supplies sparingly; a miser. 

He is to greet a nygard that wolde werne 


A man to lighte his candle at his lanterne. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 833. 


But these couetous nigardes passe on with pain alway 
y* time present, & alway spare al for their time to come. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 88. 


If Fortune has a a agers been to thee, 
t. 


Devote thy self to Thrift. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, xi. 
2. A false bottom in a grate, used for saving 
fuel. Also nigger. 


Naoers, generally called niggers (i. e. false bottoms 


for gra 
ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 8, 
II. a. Sparing; stinting; parsimonious. 
Niggard of question ; but, of our car as 
Most free in his reply. Shak., Hamlet, tii. 1. 18. 
Those lands which a niggard nature had apparently con- 


demned to perpetual poverty and obscurity. 
Motley, Dutch Republic, L 88. 


olypetalous order nig 


nigger 


d (nig’fird),v. [< niggard,n.] I. trans. 
o stint; supply sparingly. ([Rare.] 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey rea 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 228. 
II. intrans. Tobe parsimoniousor niggardly. 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 
And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 
Shak., Sonnets, t. 
diset, ». [Also niggardize, nigardise ; < 
niggard + -t8e, -ice.] Niggardliness; parsimony. 
Shut vp and starnued amidst those Treasures whereof 
he had store, which niggardise forbade him to disburse in 
his owne defence. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 74. 
’'Twere pity thou by niggardtse shouldst thrive 
Whoee wealth by waxing craveth to be spent. 
Drayton, Legend of Matilda. 


niggardliness (nig’drd-li-nes),. The quality 


of being niggardly or stingy; sordid parsimony. 
niggar y (nig’tird-li), a. (Early mod. E. nig- 
ardly; < niggard + -ly!.] 1. Like a niggard; 


sordidly parsimonious or sparing; close-fisted ; 
stingy: as, a niggardly person. 

Where the owner of the house will be bountiful, it is 
not for the steward to be niggardly. Bp. Hall. 

She invited us all to dine with her there, which we 

to, only to vex him, he being the moat iy! gong 
fellow, it seems, in the world. Pepys, Diary, 206. 
2. Characteristic of a niggard; meanly parsi- 
monious; scanty: as, niggardly entertainment ; 
niggardly thrift. 

A living, .. . of about four hundred pounds yearly 
value, was to be resigned to his son; ... no niggardly 
assignment to one of ten children. 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xvi. 


=Syn. tad, saving, chary. etc. (see penurious), illiberal, 
close-fisted, saving, : 
gardly (nig’tird-li), adv. Leary mod. E. 


nigardly, nygerdly ; < niggardly,a.]_In the man- 

ner of a niggard; sparingly; parsimoniously. 
We gave money to the Frier-servants, and that not nig- 

gardly, considering our light purses and long journey. 


'y8, Travailes, p. 156. 
niggardness (nig’iird-nes),”. Niggardliness. 
All 


Dp: tions, both for food and lodging, such as 

would riakeone detest niggardness, it is so aluttish a vice. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

To hinder the niggardness of surviving relatives from 
cheating the dead out of the Church’s services. 

ock, Church of our Fathers, fi. $15. 


niggardoust (nig’tr-dus),a. [< niggard + -ous.] 
iggardly; parsimonious. | 
This couetous gathering and nigardous keping. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 94. 
gardshipt (nig’iird-ship), n: [< niggard + 
-ship.] Niggardliness; stinginess. 
Surely like as the excesse of fare is to be iustly reproued, 
80 in a noble man moch pinchyng and nygardshyp of meate 
and drynke is to be discommended. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 21. 


niggardyt (nig’ir-di),x. [< ME. nigardie, nigar- 
dye; < niggard + -y3.] 1. Niggardliness. 
Yit me greveth most his nigardye. 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, L 1g. 
2. Niggardly or miserly persons. 
The negardye in kepynge hyr rychesse 
Pronostik is thow WH t hire ture asayle. 
Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 58. 
nigger! (nig’ér),». [< nig? + -erl. Cf. equiv. 
niggard, n., 2.) Same as niggard, 2. 
nigger? (nig’ér), ”. [Formerly niger, neger, 
negar, neager ; = D. G. Sw. Dan. neger = Russ. 
negrt, < F. negre (16th century), now négre, < Sp. 
Fg. It. negro, a black man, a negro: see negro. 
igger is not, as generally supposed, a “ cor- 
ruption” of negro, but is regularly developed 
from the earlier form neger, which is derived 
through the F. from the Sp. Pg. negro, from 
which E. negro is taken directly.] 1. A black 
man, & negro. (Nigger is more English in form than 
, and was formerly and to some extent still is used 
without opprobrious intent; but its use is now confined 
to colloquial or illiterate speech, in which it generally con- 
veys more or leas of contempt. ] 

In most of those Provinces are many rich mines, but 
the Negars opposed the Portugalls for working in them. 

pt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 49. 

The chairman owned the niggers did not bleach 

. As he had hoped, 
From being washed and soap’d. 
Hood, A Black Job. 

When they call each other nigyer, the familiar term of 
opprobrium is applied with all the malice of a sting. 

The Atlantic, XVIII. 79. 
2. A native of the East Indies or one of the 
Australian aborigines. ([Colloq.] 

The political creed of the frequenters of dawk bunga- 
lows is... that when you hit a nigger he dies on purpose 
to spite you. Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, p. 225. 

One hears the contemptuous term nigger still applied to 
natives (of India) by those who should know better, es- 


nigger 
clally by 7° ouths just come from home, and somewhat 
lite xicated by sudden power. Contemporary Rev., L. 75. 
I have no doubt . that Karslake and his men had 


tted in their time. 
re a Ha . Campbell Praed, The Head-Station, p. 129, 


The blacke king of Neagers. 
Dekker, Bankrout’s Banquet. 

8. A black caterpillar, the larva of Athalia cen- 
tifolia, the turnip saw-fly.— 4. A kind of holo- 
thurian common off the coast of Cornwall, Eng- 
land: so ealled by Cornish fishermen.— 5. 
steam-capstan on some Mississippi river boats, 
used to haul the boat over bars and snags by a 
rope fastened toa tree on the bank.—6. A strong 
iron-bound timber with sharp teeth or spikes 
protruding from its front face, forming part of 
the machinery of a sawmill, and used in eant- 
ing logs, ete.— 7. An impurity in the covering 
of an electrical conductor which serves to make 
a partial short circuit, and thus becomes suf- 
ficiently heated to burn and destroy the insula- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

The consequence of neglect (in examining a wire) might 


be that what the workmen call a niyger would get into the 
armature, and burn it so as to destroy its service. 


Sci. Amer., N. 8, LIV. 308. 
nigger? (nig’ér), v. % [< nigger2, n. The ref. 
in def. 1 is to the blackened logs; in def. 2 to 
the imperfect methods of agriculture followed 
by negroes.] 1. To burn (logs already charred 
or left unconsumed by former fires): with off: 
also, to burn (a log) in two in the middle. [Lo- 
= U.S. and Canada. ] 

y muere the huge logs of with fire, which was 
ng for days. 
Stephen Powers, in ‘Country Gentleman.” 
2. To exhaust (soil or land) by working it year 
after year without manure: with out. S. De 
Vere, Americanisms, p. 116. [Local, U. 8.]} 
niggerdom (nig’ér-dum),n. [<nigger2 + -dom.] 
iggers collectively. 


sadealicaas Syl ta infant weet Ae DA ; 
y Diary, £1238. (Eneye. Dict.) 


er-fish (nig’ér-fish), ». A serranoid fish, 
pinephelus or Enneacentrus punctatus, of an 
olivaceous yellow or red color, relieved by small 
round blue spots, with one or two dark spots 
on the tip of the chin and one on the caudal 


peaune’e. It ig found in the Caribbean Sea and along 
e coast of Florida. It is one of the groupers, and is also 
called butter-fish and cony. 


niggerhair (nig’ér-har), n. A seaweed, Poly- 
siphonia Harveyi. 
erhead (nig’ér- hed), nm. 1. An inferior 
kind of tobacco pressed in a twisted form.— 
2. A rounded boulder or rock; especially, a 
roundish black rock on the coast of Florida, 
sometimes covered with only a few inches of 
water. 
niggerish (nig’ér-ish), a. [« nigger? + -ish1.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a nigger. 
ain I ed “colored,” 1 mean olin dineuatadly. 
when 1 88 mean another. us 
mr y niggerish, The Atlantic XVIL. 79. 
nigger-killer (nig’ér-kil’ér),n. The whip-tailed 
scorpion: same as g at 6. [Flori 


scot tas bari 


niggerling (nig’ér-ling), n. [< nigger? + ling). ] 
ttle nigger. 
All the little 
As lily-white og maunsela Hosa K Blaeh Job. 


“Oh see!” quoth he, “those miggeringe three, 
Who have just got emancipation. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 396. 


niggery (nig’ér-i), a. [< nigger? + -y1.] Nig- 
gerish. ([Colloq.] 


The dialect of the entire population is essentially and 
unmistakably niggery. ew York Tribune, May, 1862. 
niggeti, n. See nidget. 


niggiht (nig’ish), a. [< nig! + -ish1.] Nig- 


gardly; stingy; mean. 
Nothing is distributed after a niggish sort, neither is 


there any poor man or gar. 
Str 7. More, Utopia (tr.-by Robinson), fi. 12. 


niggle (n ae [Appar. freq. of nig?, v. 
but ef. AS. Anyglan, hnygela, shreds, parings. 
As in nig2, two or more words may be ult. con- 
cerned. The history is scant. ] intrans. 1. 
To eat sparingly; nibble. Halliwell. (Prov. 
Eng.]— 2+. To act in a mincing manner; work 
in & finicking, fussy way.—3. To trifle; be 
employed in trifling or petty carping. 
Take heed, daughter, 


You niggle not with your conscience. 
Maxsinger, Emperor of the East, v. 3% 


Niggling articles, which enumerate the mistakes and 
misstatements of a book, ignoring the fact that, with much 
carelessness of detail, the nuthor has shown a great grasp 
of knowledge of his subject. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 53. 


niggle (nig’1), n. 


niggler (nig’lér), 7m. 


niggling (n ig ling), n 


ig ean; contemptible. Halliwell. 
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4. To fret; complain of trifles. 
{Prov. Eng. 

II. trans. 1. To draw out unwillingly; squeeze 
out or hand out slyly. 

I had but one poor penny, and that I was glad to nig- 
gle out, and buy a holly-wand to grace him through the 
streets. Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, pt. ii 
2. To play with contemptuously; make sport 
or game of; mock; deceive. 

I shall so nope you you 
And juggle you. letcher, Pilgrim, iv. 3. 
3. To fill with excess of details; over-elaborate. 
[< eagle, v.] Small cramped 
Hendeniiine: @ scribble; a scrawl. 
Sometimes it is a little close niggle. 

T. Hood, Tylney Hall, Int. 
[< niggle + -erl.] 1. 

One who niggles or trifles.—2. One who is 
clever and dexterous. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
[Verbal n. of niggle, v.] 
Pinickine: ussy, or over-elaborate work. 

Not a few of us, whatever our code of literary esthetics, 
may find delight, fleeting though it be, in the free outline 


drawing of Cooper, after our eyes are tired by the nigglt 
oe potgee neeuine of many aries our Coe puraly re 


Century, XX XVIII 798. 
ling (nig’ling), a. [< niggle + -ing?.] 1. 


(Prov. Eng.] 


Halliwell. 


—2. Finicking; fussy. 


Titian is said to have aD thie this highly finished yet 
not niggling picture [‘‘The Tribute-Money”] in order to 
prove to some Germans that the effect of detail could be 
produced without those extreme minutise which mark the 
style of Albert Durer. Encyec. Brit., XXIII. 416. 


nigh (ni), adv. and prep. [< ME. nigh, nygh, 


neigh, niz, nyZ, nyse, ney, neg, negh, neh, ny, ete., 
< AS. nedh, néh = OS. nah = OF ries. ‘ni, nei = 
D. na = MLG. na, nage, LG. neeg = OHG. nah, 

naho, MHG. ndhe, nach, nd, G. nahe, adv., nach, 
prep., = Icel. na- = Goth. néhw, néhwa, nigh, 
near; prob. akin to enough, AS. genoh, L. nancis- 
Ci, reach, Gr. éveyxety (évex-), bear, bring (> 7vex7c, 
reaching), Skt. ¥ nag, attain. Hence nigh, v., 
neighbor, near, next, ete.) I. adv. 1. Close at 
hand; not far distant in time or place; at hand; 

near. 


Theire hertes trembled, ... and [they] seide oon to 
a-nother that the worlde was nygh at an ende. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 398. 


There Nestor the noble Duke was negh at his hond, 
With a Sonpany clene in his close halle. 
ruction 


of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 1948. 
2+. Closely. 


The Reve was a sclendre colerik man ; 
His berd was shave as ny as ever he can. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 588. 
3+. Near the quick; keenly; bitterly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
Shak., As you Like it, il. 7. 185. 
4, Nearly; almost; within a little (of being). 


Hue may ney as moche do in a mounthe one 
As goure secret seel in sexscore dayes. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 182. 


Brother, now le ope vp lightly, for grete foly haue ye do 
to go so fer oute of oure company, for full nygh hadde ye 
more loste than wonne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 196. 


Was I for this nigh wreck'd upon the sea? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL., iii. 2. 82. 


The rustic who, musing vacantly, seems deep in though 
is not really thinking; he is pretty nigh unconscious, an 
therefore goes on musing for any length of time without 
weariness. Maudsley, Mind, XII. 498. 

II. prep. Near to; at no great distance from. 


ii But was not this nigh aes 


Close my m 
hae eretpenk L 2. 216. 


The booke seith that . {the town] stode vpon a plain 
grounds ne ther was nother hill ne mounteyne n Bee “ 
wo myle. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 


He wones to nye the ale-wyffe, 
And he thouht ever fore to thryffe. 
MS. Ashmole 61. (Halliwell.) 


But no Cristen man ys not suffered for to come ny it [the 
gate}. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 30. 
igh (ni),a. [< ME. nighe, neighe, ete.; < nigh, 
v.] 1. Being close at hand; being near. - 
She heard a shrilling Trompet sound alowd, 
Signe of nigh battaill, or got papers 
Spenser, Q., ITD. xii. 1. 


2+. Near in relationship or interest; closely 
allied, as by blood. 
For-thi : conseille the for Cristes sake Clergye that thow 


lou 
For Kyuide Witte is of his kyn and neighe cosynes bothe. 
Piers P. an (B), xii. 95. 


Whiche two gentylmen be nyghe cosyns voto mayster 
Vaux and to my lady uy lores: 


Sir R, Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 5. 
3. Penurious; stingy; close; near: as, a nigh 
customer. [Prov. Eng. and U.8.]—4. On 


nigh (ni), v. 


. nigh-handt (ni’hand), adv. 


nighlyt (ni‘li), adv. 


night 
he as, the nigh horse. ([Colloq.]—WNigh handt. 


[< ME. nyghen, neighen, neghen, 
neizen, negen, nyen (= OS. ndhian = OHG. nahan, 
nahen, MHG. nehen, G. nahen = Goth. néhujan), 
come nigh; « nigh, adv.] I, intrans. To come 
nigh; draw near; approach. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.] 
Yt were better worthy trewely 
A worme to neghen ner my flour than thou. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Good Women, L. 818. 
Love gan nyghe me nere. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1776 
The joyous time now nighes fast 
‘That alegge this bitter blast. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, March. 
The laden heart 
Is es padres more, and fever’d more, 
it is a Sade to the mournful house 
Where other hearts are sick of the same bruise. 
Keats, Hyperion, it. 

II.+ trans. To come near to; approach. 

The saisnes pressed to releve the ie Sonygrenx, but 
the xlij telowen hem deffended so that thei myght hym not 
nyegh, and so was he foule troden vndir horse feete. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 215. 
(< ME. nighhande, 
neighond, ete.; < nigh + hand, Cf. near-hand.] 
Nearly. 
The tiding than were tigtly to themperour i-told, 


And he than swoned for sorwe & awelt nei zhonde. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1494. 


And whenne that he was come nygh hande therate, 
A fayre mayde ther openyd hym the gate. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 62. 
[< ME. *nehliche, < AS. 
nedhlice, nedlice (= OHG. nahlicho = Teel. na- 
liga), nearly, < nedh, nigh, near, + -léce, E. -ly2.] 
Nearly; within a little; almost. - 
Their weedes bene not so nitghly wore. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 


SUPP pose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to distinguish between a cube and sphere, 
(suppose) of ivory, nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell 
when he felt one and t’ other. 

Molyneuz, To Locke, March 2, 1692. 


nighness} (ni’nes),. The state of being nigh; 


nearness; proximity in place, time, or degree. 


rea could not prevail with her to come back, til] about 

ears after, when the Garrison of Oxon was surrender’d 

( e nighness of her Father's house to which having for 

he most part of the mean time hindred any communica- 
tion between them), she of her own accord returned. 

A. Wood, Milton, in Fasti Oxon. (Latham.) 


night (nit),». (CME. night, nig Vine nyght, ete., 


nazt, naht, < AS. niht, nyht, neht, neaht, neht = 
OS. naht = OF ries. nacht = D. nacht = MLG. 
nacht = OHG. naht, MHG. G. nacht = Icel. 
natt, nott = Sw. natt = Dan. nat = Goth. nahts 
— W. nos = Ir. nochd = Bret. noz =OBulg. noshti 
= Russ. nochu = Lith. nahtis = Lett. nahts = L. 
nox (noct-) (> It. notie = ae noche = Pg. noite = 
Pr. noit, notch, nuoit = OF. noit, F. nuit) = Gr. 
vb& (vuKt-) = Skt. sie nakti, night; root un- 
certain; usually referred to Skt. nag, vanish, 
erish. Cf. Skt. ni¢, night, which is doubtful- 
y connected with L. niger, black: see negro.) 
L The dark half of the day; that part of the 
complete day during which the sun is below the 
aoe the time from sunset to sunrise. See 
day 
Ek wonder last but nine nygh?t nevere in toune. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 588. 


God saw the light was good ; 
And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
Divided : light the day, and darkness night 
He named. Milton, P. L., vii. 251 


2. Evening; nightfall; the end of the day: as, 

he came home at night.— 8. Figuratively, a 

state or time of darkness, depression, misfor- 

tune, or the like. (a) A state of ignorance; intellect- 

ual darkness: as, the night of the middle ages. (b) A 

state of concealment from the eye or the mind; obscurity. 
Nor let thine own inventions hope 


Things not reveal’d, which the invisible SMe, 
Only Omniscient, hath aupprcee ‘d in ne 
L. viL. 123. 


Nature and Nature’s laws lay fe in night : 
God said, “ Let Newton be!” and alive was light. 
Pope, Epitaph intended for Newton. 
(c) The darkness of death or the grave. 
Bid him bring hts power 
Before sunrising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. 
Shak., Rich. III., v. & 62. 
She closed her lids at last in endless night. 
Dryden, Eneid, iv. 992. 
(d) A time of sadness or sorrow; a dreary period. 


The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 481. 
And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder'd in the night of fear. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxvii, 
(e) Old age. 


night 
Yet hath my night of life some memory, 


My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 814. 
Bird of night, the owl.— Cloud of night. See ci 
1 (c).— Fourteenth nightt. 
t. See good day, under good.— Night poner Ones 
dial, jasmine, etc. See Wue, etc.— Noon of night. See 
noon!, 


night, n.] To grow dark; approach toward 
night. 
Into tyme that it gan to nyghte 
They spaken of Cryseyde, the lady bryghte. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 515. 


night-ape (nit’ap), n. A book-name of the 
South American monkeys of the genus Nyctipi- 
thecus. 
ht-bat (nit’bat), ». A ghost. Halliwell. 
orth. Eng. ] 


night-bell (nit’bel), ». A bell for use at night, 
a8 in rousing a physician or an apothecary. 
night-bird (nit’béerd), n. 1. A bird that flies 
by night; especially, an owl; in the following 
quotation, the night-heron. 
There be a sort of birds . . . that fly or move only in the 
night, called from thence night-birds and night-ravens, 


which are afraid of light, as . . . an enemy to spy, to as- 
sault, or betray them. Hammond, Works, III. 567. 


2. A bird that sings by night; specifically, the 
nightingale. . 
Or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan. 
Shak., Pericles, iv., ProL, L 26. 


3. The Manx shearwater, Puffinus anglorum. 
(Skellig Islands.]—4. The gallinule of Europe, 
Gallinula chloropus. [Prov. Eng.J]—5. One 
who stays out late at night, or works chiefly 
by night. [Colloq.] 
night-blindness (nit’blind’nes), n. 
to see in a dim light; nyctalopia. Also called 
daysight. See nyctalopia and hemeralopia. 
night-blooming (nit’bl6’ming), ¢@. Blooming 
or blossoming in the night.— Night-blooming cac- 
tus, cereus. See cactus and Cereus.— light-blooming 
jasmine, a cultivated flower from the West Indies, Ces- 
urnum, extremely fragrant at night. 
night-bolt (nit’bolt), x. 1. A bolt or bar used 
to fasten a door at night. 
See that your polish’d arms be primed with care; 
And drop the night-bolt; rufflans are abroad. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 568. 
2. A spring Por in a lock which can be opened 
by a knob from inside the door, but only by a 
aad from the outside. 
night-born (nit’bdérn), a. 
produced in darkness. 
And in his mercy did his power oppose, 
’Gainst Errours night-born children. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 784. (Latham.) 


night-brawler (nit’bra‘lér), n. One who ex- 
eites brawls or makes a tumult at night. 
What's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus 


And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? Shak., Othello, ii. 8. 196. 


night-breeze (nit’bréz), ». A breeze blowing 
in the night. 

night-butterfly (nit’but’ér-fll),». A nocturnal 
lepidopterous insect; a moth. 

nightcap (nit’kap), n. [« ME. nighicappe ; < 
night + cap1.] L A eovering for the head in- 
tended to be worn in bed. In the time of the Tu- 
dors, and down to Queen Anne's reign, nightcaps, frequent- 


ly of very rich material and ornament, were worn by men 
uring the daytime after their wigs were taken off. 


They say in Wales, when certain hills have their night- 
cape on, they mean mischief. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 819. 


They put on a damp nightcap and relapse; 
They thought they must have died, they were so bad. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 322. 


She ties the strings of her niyht-cap in the folds of her 
double chin. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 306. 


Handsomely worked caps — called night cape, although 
only worn in the daytime; some kind of night cap having 
been an article of dress ever since the time of Elizabeth. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 160, 


2. A potation of spirit or wine taken before 
going to bed. [Slang.]—3. A cap drawn over 
@ criminal’s face when he is hanged. Some- 
times horse-nightcap. (Slang. ] 

He better deserves to go up Holbowrn in a wooden char- 


fot. and have a horse niyht-cap put on at the farther end. 
Dialogue on Ozford Parliament, 1681 (Harl. Misc., II. 125). 


I always come on to that scene with a white night-cap 
and a halter on my arm... . He [the hangman} then 
places the white cap over the man’s head, and the noose 
about his neck. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 153. 


4+. A bully; a night-brawler. 


Inability 


Born in the night; 


oud) 
See fourteenth. Good night-cart (nit’kirt) 


night-chair (nit’char), x. 
nightt (nit), v. «. [< ME. nighten, nyghten (= night-charm (nit’chirm), n. 
Icel. ndtta, become night, pass the night); < that works at night. 


s1 
nig 


ing sun. 
night-comer (nit’kum/ér), n. 


night-craket, “. 
night-crow (nit’ kro), 2. 


nightertalet (ni’tér-tal), n. 


nightfall at n. 
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If you 
Hear the common people curse you, 
Be sure you are taken for one of the prime nivht-capa. 
Webster, Duchess of Malfi, ii. 1. 
n. <A cart used to re- 
move the contents of privies by night. 


A charm or spell 


My grandmother's looks 
Have turn’d all air to earth in me; they sit 
Upon my heart, like night-charma, black and hea 


Beau. and Ft., Thierry and ‘Theodoret, Ti 2. night-fish (nit’fish), 2. 


night-churr (nit’chér), ». Same as nightjar. 
night-clothes (nit’klorHz), n. pl. Garments de- 


“Sap to be worn in bed. 


t-cloud (nit’kloud), n. The form of cloud 


night-feeder (nit’fé’der), n. 


night-hawk 


An animal that 
feeds mostly or entirely by night: specifically 
applied to the bird Nyctiornis amictus. Most 
fishes are said to be night-feeders, yet all of 
them feed more or less in the daytime. 


Same as night-stool. night-fire (nit’fir), . 1. Fire burning in the 


night.—2. Ignis fatuus; will-o’-the-wisp. 
Foolish night-fires, women’s and children’s wishcs, 
Chases in arras, gilded emptinesse; .. . 
These are the pleasures here. 
Herbert, Dotage. (Latham.) 
A variety of the cod 
with a dark back, taken on some of the New- 
foundland banks, as well as on the east coast 
of Prince Edward’s Island. Ha are of large 
size, and will, it is said, take the hook at night 


ealled stratus, which frequently ascends from only. - : 
the ground after sunset, continues during the night-fishery (nit’fish’ér-i), x. A mode of fish- 


night, and disappears with the rise of the morn- 
i W.C. Ley, Modern Metrology, p- 128. 
[< ME. nyght 
commere ; ¢ night + comer.] One who comes 


in the night, especially with evil intent, as & night-flier (nit’fli’ér), 2. 


robber. 


Thei .. . culled hym on croys-wyse at Caluarye, on a night-flower (nit ’ flou’ér), . 


Fryday, 

And sutthen buriede hus body and beden that men sholde 
Kepen hit fro nyght-commeres with knyghtes y-armed. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 144. 
(ME. night-crake ; < night + 
crake.] Same as night-crow. 
{[< ME. nightcrawe, 
nyghtecrawe; < night + crow2.] 1. Same as 
night-raren, 

The nighte crowe hyghte Nicticorax, and hath that name 
for he louith the nyghte, and fleeth and seketh hys meete 
by nyghte. Quoted in Cath. Any., p. 255. 

The ow] shriek'd at thy birth —an evil sign; 
The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, v. 6. 45. 


Notwithstanding all the dangers I laid afore you, in 
the voice of a night-crow. B. Jonson, Epicenne, iii. 2 


2. The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimulgus. night. 


europeus. 
Eng. } 


See cut under goatsucker. (Prov. 


night-dew (nit’du),. The dew formed in the 


night. 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the nivht-dew sweat. 


Dryden, Indian Emperor, fii. 2. nightfowlt (nit’foul), n. 
night-doctor (nit’dok’tor),n. Asurgeonorhis na@tifugl); < night + forl. 


agent imagined as prowling the streets or roads 
at night to catch live subjects to kill for dissec- 
tion: a bugbear of negroes. (Southern U.S.] 


night-dog (nit’dog), n. A dog that hunts in the 


night, especially one used by poachers. 


When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chased. 
’ Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 252 
Let night-dogs tear me, 
And goblins ride me in my sleep to jelly, 
Ere I forsake my sphere. 
Beau. @ , Thierry and Theodoret, £. 1. 


night-dress (nit’dres), ». 1. Night-clothes.— 


2. A nightgown. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
When each new night-dress | es a new disease. 
ope, R. of the L., iv. 38. 


nighted (ni’ted), a. [<night + -ed2.] 1. Over- 


taken by night; belated. 
Now to horse; 
I shall he nighted. 
Middleton (and othera), The Widow, if. 2. 
2. Darkened; clouded; black. [Rare.] 


Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His nighted life. ., Lear, iv. 5. 18, 
[< ME. nightertale, 
nyztertale, after Icel. ndttartal, night-time; as 
night + talel.] Night-time. 
So hote he lovede that by nightertale 


He sleep no more than doth a nightyngale. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 98. 


So it be thicke and poured in a ponne, 
The mous by nyyvhtertale on it wol fonne. 


Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. night-hawk (nit’hak), n. 
night-eyed (nit’id), a. 


seeing well at night; sharp-eyed; nyctalopic. 
Our night-cyed Tiberius doth not see 
His minion’s drifts. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 5. 

[< night + fall. Cf. Icel. 
nattfall, dew.] The fall of night; the close of 
the day; evening. 

At nightfall . . . in a darksome place 

Under some mulberry trees I found 


A little pool. 
M. Arnold, The Sick King in Bokhara, 


night-faring (nit’far’ing), a. Traveling in the 


night. 
Will-a-Wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 
Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Saturday, I. 57. 


night-fossicker (nit’fos‘i-kér), n. 
night-fossicking (nit’fos’i-king), n. 


nightgown (nit’goun), n. 


night-hag (nit’hag), n. 


ing by night, or a place where fishing is done by 


night. Night-fishery is practised to some extent by an- 
glers. The best months for it are the latter part of June, 
and July and August, and the best nights are those that 


follow a hot day. ; ; 
A bird that flies in 
the night. 
The night-jas- 
mine, Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis. 
ht-fiy (nit’fli), n. An insect that flies in the 
night. 
Rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing niyht-fies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ili. 1. 11. 


night-foe (nit’f5), n. One who attacks by night. 


Wherefore else guard we his royal tent, 
But to defend his person from ald 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 8. 22. 
In gold-dig- 
ging, one who robs a digging by night. 
In gold- 
digging, the practice of robbing diggings by 
See fossick, v., 2. 
t-foundered (nit’foun’dérd), a. 
distressed in the night. 
Either some one like us night-.founder'd here, 
Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

Milton, Comusg, I. 488. 
E. nihtfuel (= Icel. 
A night-bird. 
Upon the middle of the night 
Waking, she heard the night-forrl crow: 

The cock sung out an hour ere light. 
Tennyson, Mariana. 


Lost or 


nightgalet,n. An obsolete form of nightingale}. 


ht-glass (nit’glas), n. A telescope (usually 
binocular) constructed so as to concentrate as 
much neat as possible, and thus adapted for 
seeing objects at night. 
[< night + gown.) 
lt. A loose gown worn in one’s chamber, at 
night or in the daytime; a dressing-gown; a 
robe de chambre; a negligée gown or house- 
dress, for either men or women. 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 


And show us to be watchers. 
Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 70. 


The Lady, tho’ willing to appear undrest, had put on her 
best Looks, and painted herself for our Reception. Her 
Hair appeared in a very nice Disorder, as the Niyht Gown 
which was thrown upon her Shoulders was ruffled with 
great Care. Addison, Spectator, No. 45. 


Others come in their night-gowns to saunter away their 
time. Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 
2. A night-dress for women, high in the neck, 
with long sleeves, and covering the whole per- 
son.—3. A night-dress for men. (Colloq. or 
humorous. } 

A witch supposed to 
wander or fly abroad in the night. 
Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when, call'd 
In secret, riding through the air she comes. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 662. 


1. A caprimulgine 


Having eyes suited for bird of the genus Chordeiles. The common night- 


hawk of the United States is C. popetue or C. rirginianua, 
also called bullbat, and in the West Indies pisk and grraini- 
dig. It flies chiefly toward evening and in cloudy weather, 
and belongs to the same family (Caprimulgid@) as the 
whippoorwill and chuck-will's-widow, though it is of a 
different genus. It is 9 or lO inches long, 23 in extent of 
wings, of a slim form, with very small biil but widely cleft 
and capacious mouth, long, sharp, thin-bladed wings, 
forked tail, and small weak feet; the Paes is intimately 
blended with black, brown. gray, and tawny shades, some- 
thing like dark-veined marble, and the male has a pure 
white V-shaped mark on the throat, and large white 
blotches on the wings and tail, which are tawny in the fe- 
male. It abounds in temperate North America, and isa 
bird of powerful flight, often seen careering in pursuit of 
insects, twisting and doubling with great ease and grace, 
and frequently falling through the air with a hoarse cry. 
It lays two eggs of elliptical form and dark variegated 


night-hawk 


Common Night-hawk (Chordetles popetuc). 


color, placing them on the ground with little or no nest. 
The bird is migratory, and retires beyond the United States 
inthe autumn. There are several other species of the same 
genus, as C. henryi and C. texensis. 
2. The night-jar or goatsucker, Caprimulgus 
europaus, [Eng.]—3. One of certain petrels 
of the genus (FE strelata: as, the white night-hawk 
or mutton-bird, (E. lesson. 

night-heron (nit’her’on), n. <A heron of cre- 
puscular or somewhat nocturnal habits. There 
are several species, of most parts of the world, belonging 
to the family Ardeida, and genera Nyctiardea or Nyctico- 
raz and Nyctherodius. The common European bird to 
which the name night-heron (and also night-raven) was 
originally applied is Ardea nycticorax of the ofder writers, 
now Nyctiardea nycticorax, N. yardeni, Nycticurax griseus, 


Night-heron (Nycttardea grisea). 


etc. The bird is 2 feet long and 44 inches in extent of 
wings ; the crown and middle of the back are glossy black- 
ish-green, and most other parts are bluish-gray with a li- 
lac or lavender tinge, the forehead, throat-line, and under 
parts being whitish. Two or three very long white fila- 
mentous feathers spring from the back of the head; the 
eyes are red, the bfll is black, and the lores and logs are 
greenish. The sexesare alike. The young are very differ- 
ent, being some shade of dingy brown or chocolate-brown, 
boldly spotted with white. Night-herons nest in heronries, 
sometimes of vast extent; they build a bulky frail nest of 
twigs, and lay 8 or 4 eggs of a pale-green color, 2 inches 
as Ae | L fy breadth. The common night-heron of the 
Uni States is not specifically distinct from the fore- 
going; it is popularly called qua-bird and squawwk, from its 
cry. The night-herons of the genus Nyctherodius are quite 
different. NW. violaceus is the yellow-crowned night-heron, 
common in the southern United States. 


night-house (nit’hous), m. A tavern or public- 

house permitted to be open during the night. 
(Eng.] 

The coach-stands in the larger thoroughfares are de- 


serted ; the night-houses are closed. 
Dickens, Sketches, Scenes, L 
nightingale! (ni’tin-gal), ». [« ME. nightin- 
gale, nigtingale (with unorig. medial n), nighte- 
gale, nyghtgale, < AS. nihtegale, nihtegala, nehte- 
gale (in old glosses also naectegale, nectegalae, 
nictigalae, a nightingale, also rarely a night- 
raven) (= OS. nahtiqala = MD. nachtegale, 
D. nachtegaal = OHG. nahtagala, nahtigala, 
MHG. nahtegale, nahtegal, G. nachtigall; ef. 
mod. Icel. netrgali = Sw. ndktergal = Dan. nat- 
tergal, after G.), a nightingale, < niht, gen. 
nihte, night, + *gale, singer, < galan, sing: see 
gale1,] 1, Asmallsylviine bird of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, belonging to the order Passeres, 
the suborder Oscines, the family Sylviide, and 
the genus Daulias. There are two kinds, formerly 
regarded as specifically identical, and variously called by 
ornithologists Motacilla or Sylvia or Philomela or Luseinia 
luscinta or philomela, and by other New Latin names. The 
two kinds are most ony distinguished as Datulias 
luscinia or D. vera, the true nightingale, and D. philomela. 
The former is the one which is common in Great Britain, 
and to which the naine nightingale specially pertains. The 
poets call both birds philomel or Philomela. The famous 
song of the nightingale, heard chiefly at night, is the love- 
song of the male, which ceases as soon as his propensities 
are gratified, as is usual with birds. The nightingale is 
migrato like nearly all insectivorous birds of the north- 
ern hemisphere, extending its migrations far to the north 
of Europe {in the spring. In Englaud, where it appears 


nightish (ni’tish), a. 


night-jar (nit’ jar), x. 


night-key (nit’ké), x. 
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about the middle of April and passes the summer, it is 
quite locally distributed, being very common in some 
paces and rare in or absent from others apparen tly equal- 

y suited to fits habits. It haunts wooda, copses, and hedge- 
rows, especially where the soil is rich and moist, and is so 


Nightingale (Daadias luscinta). 


secretive as to be oftener heard than seen. The favorite 
food of the nightingale is the larve of insects, ins pee 
the hymenopters, as wasps and ants. The nest is plac 
on the ground or near it; the eggs are 4 or 5 in number, 
pee olive-brown, about 4 inch long by a little over 4 inch 
road. The eng of the bird is 63 inches; its extent of 
wings is 104 inches, The sexes are alike reddish-brown 
above, below pale grayish-brown, whitening on the throat 
and belly, the tail being brownish-red. is nightingale 
is sometimes specified as the brake-nightingale, when the 
other species (D. phtlomela) is called thrush-nightingale, 


This sotted preest, who was gladder than he? 
Was never brid gladder agayn the day, 
Ne nyghtingale in the sesoun of May, 
Nas never noon that luste bet to singe. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’‘s Tale, 1}. 332. 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 104. 


- 2. Some bird which sings sweetly and hence 


is likened to or mistaken for a nightingale. 
Thug, the bird called Virginia nightingale is a finch, the 
cardinal grosbeak, Cardinalis virginianus ; that called In- 


dian nightingale is a kind of thrush, Kiltactnela macrura. 
Persian nightingales are various bulbuls of the family 

’ (See Pycnonotus.) The mock nightingale 
is the black-capped warbler, Sylvia atricapilla.— Irish 
rat po Pa e sedge-warbler, Acrocephalus phragmt- 
tis.— Scotch nightingale, the Irish nightingale. [Local, 


Eng.) 
htingale? (ni’tin-gal), n. [So called after 
orence Nightingale, conspicuous as a hospi- 
tal nurse in the Crimean war and later. e 
surname Nightingale is derived from the name 
of the bird: see nightingale!1,] <A sort of flan- 
nel searf, with sleeves, designed to be worn by 
persone confined to bed. It was largely used 
y the sick and wounded in the Franco-German 


war, 1870-1. Imp. Dict. 


nightingalize (ni‘tin-gal-iz), v. i.; pret. and 


pp. nightingalized, ppr. nightingalizing. [< night- 
tngalel + -ize.] To sing like a nightingale. 
{Rare. ] 


He sings like a lark when at morn he arises, 
And when evening comes he nightingalizes. 
Southey, Nondescripts, vili. (Davies.) 
(< night + -ish1.] Per- 
taining to night, or attached to the night. 
But if thou chaunce to fall to check, and force on erie fowle, 
Thou shalt be worse detested then than is the nightish 
owle. Turberville, The Lover. (Richardson.) 
A bird, Caprimulgus 
europaeus, of the family Caprimulgida. The name 


Night-jar (Caprimulgus europmus), 


is sometimes extended to all the goatsuckers or birds 
of the same family. Also called night-churr, night-crow, 
churrroul, fern-owl, etc. 
And with a sudden rush from behind the citron’s shade 
the night-jar tumbled out upon the evening air. 
P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 66. 


A key for opening a 
door that is fitted with a night-latch. 


night-lamp (nit’lamp), 1. 


night-latch (nit’lach), n. 


ie from the outside. 
nig 


night-light (nit ’ lit), n. 


night-line (nit’lin), n. 


night-long (nit’léng), a. 


nightlongt (nit’léng), adv. 


nightly (nit’li), adv. 


night-magistrate (nit’maj’is-trat), 7. 
night-man (nit’man), n. 


nightmare (nit’ mir), n. [< 


nightmare 


A lamp specially 
apted to be kept burning during the night in 

a bedroom. 

Thou art staring at the wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise 
and fall. Tennyson, Locksley Hall 
A form of door-lock 
with a se ese which may be opened by a 
knob or handle from the inside, but only by a 


tless (nit’les), a. [< night + -less.] Hav- 
ing no night: as, the ntghtless period in the arc- 


tic regions. 
1. An artificial light 
intended to be kept burning all night. 
Here the night-light flickering in my eyes 
Awoke me. Tennyson, 8ea Dreams. 


Specifically—(a) A short thick candle with a wick small in 
proportion and arranged so as to give a small flame for 
many hours. (b) A short wick attached to a float which 
rests on the surface of oil in a vessel. ; 
2. A phosphorescent marine infusorian, Nocti- 
luca miliaris. 
A fish-line set over- 
night. 

The... boys... took to fishing in all ways, and es- 
pecially by means of er, areata” 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, i. 9. 

ht-liner (nit’li/nér),. 1. One of a line or 
elass of public vehicles which stand all night 
in the streets to pick up passengers.— 2. The 
driver of such a conveyance. (Colloq. in both 


senses. } 
[< ME. *nightlong, < 
AS. nihtlang, nihtlong, < niht, night, + lang, 
long. Cf. nightlong, adv.) Lasting a night. 
Sleep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-dong Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’ summer France. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxi. 
{< ME. nihtlonge, 
nthtlonges, < AS. nihtlanges (= MHG. nahilane 
=Icel. nattlengis, cf. neut. nattlangt), with gen. 
suffix, < nihtlang, adj., night-long: see nighi- 


l a.) Through the night. 
night 


ly (nit’li), a. [< ME. *nightly, nihtlic, < 
AS. nthtlic (= D. nachtelijkk = MLG. nachtlik = 
OHG. nahtlth, MHG. nachtlich, G. ndchtlich = 
Icel. netrligr = Sw. ps = Dan. natlig), < 
ntht, night: see night and -ly1.] 1. Happening 
or appearing in the night: as, nightly dews. 
A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 


In nightly revels and new jollity. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 376. 


A cobweb spread above a blossom is sufficient to protect 
it from nightly chill. Tyndall, Radiation, § 16. 


2. Taking place or performed every night. 


Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nig round. 


Pope, Iliad, ix. 686. 
3. Used in the night. 


For with the nightly linen that she wears 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 
Shak., Lacrece, 1. 680. 


=Syn. Nightly, Nocturnal. The former is the more famfl- 
iar. Nightly tends to limitation to that which occurs 
every night (see definition 2), while nocturnal tends to 
cover both that which belongs to the night, as nocturnal 
insects, flowers, vision, and that which exists or occurs, 
however accidentally, in the night, as a nocturnal ramble. 


[< nightly, a.] 14. By 


Chain me with roaring bears, 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house. . 
Shak., BR. and J., iv. 1. 81. 


night. 


2. Every night. 
And nightly to the list’ning earth 
Repeats the story of her birth. 

Addison, Paraphrase of Ps. xix. 
A con- 
stable of the night; the head of a watch-house. 
[= Dan. natmand, a 
scavenger, = Sw. nattman, a headsman, execu- 
tioner.}| 1. One who is on duty at night, asa 
watchman.— 2. A scavenger whose business is 
the cleaning of ash-pits and privies in the night. 
It has been frequently obeerved: that nightmen, on de- 
scending into the pits of privies, have been attacked with 
serious indisposition on pehemge 3 the crust, and not a few 
have perished. Dunglison, Elements of Hygiene, L 3. 
ME. nightemare, 
nigtmare (not in AS.) (= . nachtmere, D. 
nachtmerrie = MLG. nachtmar = G. nachtmahr); 
< night + mare?.} 1. An incubus or evil spirit 

that oppresses people during sleep. 

8. Withold footed thrice the old; 
He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth P igh 
And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 

Shak., Lear, fil, 4. 126. 


nightmare 


Stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley 
than in any other part of the country, and the nightmare, 
with her whole nine fold, seems to make it the favorite 
scene of her gambols. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 418. 
2. An oppressed state during sleep, accompa- 
nied by a feeling of intense fear, horror, or anx- 
iety, or of inability to escape from some threat- 
ened danger or from pursuing phantoms or 
monsters. Also called incubus. 


night-robe (nit’rob), x. 
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I pray God his bad voice bode no mischief. I had as 
lief have heard the night.raven, come what pee could 
have come after it. . Shak., Much Ado, fi. 8 84. 


A nightgown. 
All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 
And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 


Some strain that seemed her inmost soul to find. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 19. 


night-rulet (nit’rél), x. A night revel; a tumult 


What natural effects can reasonably be expected, when OF frolic in the night. 


to prevent the ephialtes or night-mare we hang up a hol- 


low stone in our stables? Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24 


In savage animism, as among the Australians, what we 
call a nightmare is of course recognized as a demon. 
Eneye. Brit., VII. 62. 
3. Any overpowering, oppressive, or stupefy- 
ing influence. 
nightmarish (nit’mér-ish), a. 
-ishl,] Like a nightmare. 

A Chronicle of Two Months is a somewhat nightmarish 
performance. The Academy, Oct. 5, 1889, p. 216. 
night-martt (nit’miirt),n. Trading or bargain- 
ing carried on at night; concealed or deceitful 
dealings. 

The many many faults (as they report) of Mariners in 
priuate truckings & night-marts, both with our men and 
sauages. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 760. 


night-monkey (nit’mung’ki), n. A night-ape 
or owl-monkey. 

night-moth (nit’méth), x. Any moth of the 
family Noctuide. 

night-oldt (nit’6ld), a. [< ME. nyght-old, < AS. 

ntht-eald, a night (or a day) old: see night and 

old.) Having happened or been made or gath- 

ered yesterday. 


Laboreres that han no londe to lyuen on bote here handes 
Deyned noght to dyne a-day nyght-olde wortes. 


wo 
Piers Plowman (C), ix. 332. 
night-owl (nit’oul), n. (= D. nachiuil = G. 
nachteule = Icel. ndttugla = Sw. nattugla = 
Dan. natugle; as night + owl.] An owl of no- 
tably or exclusively nocturnal habits. All owls 
are nocturnal, but some less so than others, and 
night-owl is used in contrast to day-owl. 
Night-owle shriek where mountain larks should sing. 
Shak., Rich. IT., iif. 8. 188. 
night-palsy (nit’pal’zi), n. Numbness of the 
extremities coming on at night: it occurs 
sometimes in women at the menopause. 
night-parrot (nit’par’ot), n. The kakapo or 
owl-parrot of New Zealand, Stringops habropti- 


lus. 
night-partridge (nit’pir’trij), n. The Amer- 
ican woodcock, Philohela minor. [Maryland 
and Virginia. } 
night- (nit’pek), n. The American wood- 
eoek, Philohela minor. [North Carolina.] 
night-piece (nit’pés), n. 1. A picture repre- 
senting some night-scene; & nocturne; also, a 
pieture so painted as to show to the best ad- 
vantage by artificial light. 
He hun t tecea, th 
soeticll i how themselves Uy the candice which were 
hted up, and were so inflamed by the sun-shine which 
fell upon them that I could scarce forbear crying out fire. 
Addison. (Latham.) 
2. A piece of literary composition descriptive 
of a scene by night. 


His (Parnell's] “ Night-piece on Death” was indirectly 
preferred by Goldsmith to Gray’s celebrated eg oe 
Chambers’s Eng. TAt., ell. 


night-porter (nit’pér’tér), ». A porter or an 
attendant who is on duty at night in a hotel, 


rpcshanert etc. 
pire t(nit’ral), 2. (< night + ratl2.] 1. A 
nig wh. 


Sickness feign‘d, 
That your night-rails of forty Negeri apiece 
Might be seen with a” of the visitants. 
assinger, City Madam, iv. 4. 
Four striped muslin night-rails very little frayed. 
ee Steele, Tatler, No. 245. 


I could wager a rose-noble from the posture she stands 
in that she has clean head-gear and a soiled night-rail. 

; Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvi 
2. A head-dress, apparently a kind of cap or 
veil, worn in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 
night-raven (nit’ra’vn), n. [< ME. nyghte ra- 
ven, < AS. nihthrafn, nihtrefen, nehthrefn, naeht- 
hraefn, nihthrefen, nihtrefn, nihthremn, etc. (=D. 
nachtraaf = MLG. nachtraven = OHG. naht- 
hraban, G. G. nachtrabe = Icel. nadithrafn = 
Dan. natieravn), ¢ niht, night, + hrefn, raven. ] 
A bird that cries in the night; the night-heron. 
Also called night-crow. 

The lac apeagy or Crowe is of the same manner of life 
that the Owle a for that she onely commeth abrode in th 
darke night, fleing the daylight and Sunne. 

Maplet, A Greene Forest, p. 44. (Cath. Ang.) 


(< nightmare + 


night-shirt (nit’shért), x. 


night-snap} (nit’snap), 2. 


night-spell (nit’spel), 7. 


How now, mad spirit ! 
What night-rude now about this haunted grove? 


., M. N. D., fil. 2. 6. 

nights (nits), adv. [< ME. nightes, 

= OS. nahtes = OF ries. nachtes = OHG. naktes 

G. nachtes, G. nachts), at night, adverbial 

gen. of niht, night: see night.) At night; by 
night. [Obsolete, or colloq., U. 8.] 

Bitterliche shaltow banne thanne bothe dayes and ni sztes 


Couetyse-of-eyghe that euere thow hir knewe. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 30. 


‘‘So thievish they hev to take in their stone walls nights.” 

. . . And, by the way, the Yankee never says “o’ nights,” 

but uses the older adverbial form, analogous to the German 

nachts. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 

night-school (nit’skél), ». A school which is 

held at night, especially for those who cannot 
attend a day-school. 


night season (nit’s6’zn),n. The time of night. 
8. xxii. 2. 
nightshade (nit’shid),n. [< ME. “nightshade, 


<« AS. nihtscada (= D. nachtschade = MLG. 
nachtschaden, _nacht- 

scheden = OHG. naht- 
scato, MHG. naht- 
schate, G. nachtschat- 
ten), nightshade (a 
plant), < niht, night, + 
sceaudu, shade. The 
lit. sense is modern. ] 
1. A plant of the genus 
Solanum, or of the So- 
lanacee or nightshade 
family. (a) Chiefly, S. n¢- 
grum, the common or black 
nightshade, a homely weed 
of shady laces, or S. Dul- 


camara, the bittersweet or 
woody nightshade. See bit- 


ternoeet, 1. ”) The bella- 
donna or d nightshade. 
See Atropa, in, and belladonna. (c) The henbane or 
stinking nightshade. See henbane and Hyoscyamus. 


Woody Nightshade (Sofannme 
Dulcamara). 


2. The name of a few plants of other orders, night-waker (nit’wa’kér), n. [< 


as below. 
Here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the well 
He cultivates. Cowper, Task, iv. 757. 
3t. The darkness of the night. 
ae darke ht-shade herselfe she drew from 
8 


4+. A prostitute. [Cant.] 


Here comes a night-shade. 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, fi. 2. 
Deadly tahade, a poisonous plant, Atropa Belladon- 
na. See na.— Enchanter’s htshade. See 
enchanter.— Malabar nightshade, a plant of the Che- 
nopodiaceee, Basella rubra, the culy species of its genus 
found in tropical Asia and Africa. It is a much-branch 


twining herb, trained over trellises and native houses 
in India, succulent, and used as a pot-herb.— 8 
e. Same as henbane.— leafed night- 


shade, a plant of the genus Trillium. 
A plain loose shirt 
for sleeping in. 


night-shoot (nit’shét),n. A place for casting 
aPKC aia 
night-side (nit’sid), n. 


The side or aspect pre- 
sented by night; the dark, mysterious, omi- 
nous, or gloomy side. 


night-sight (nit’sit), 2. Same as day-blindness. 
night-singer (nit’sing’ér),n. Abi 
by night, as the nightingale; specifically, in 4 


Ireland, the sedge-warbler, Acrocephalus phrag- 
mitis, sometimes called the Irish nightingale. 
A night-thief. 

Duke. What is't you look for, sir? have you lost any thing? 


John. Only my hat i’ the scuffle; sure, these fellows 
Were night-snape. 


etc. (generally removed in the night), employ- 
ed as a manure. 
ht-sparrow (nit’spar’6),. The chip-bird, 
which often trills a few notes at intervals dur- 
ing the night. [Rare.] 
And the night-eparron trills her song 


All night, with none to hear. 
Bryant, The Hunter's Serenade. 


night + spell.] A night-charm; a charm or spell 
against accidents at night; a charm against the 
nightmare. 


< AS. nihteg Night-stool (nit’stél), . 


night-swallow (nit’swol’d), n. 


night-sweat (nit’swet), x. 


night-terrors (nit’ter’orz), n. pl. 


night-time (nit’tim), 7. 


night-walker (nit’w4/kér), 2. 


night-walking (nit’w4’king), n. 


night-wandering (nit’ won’dér-ing), a. 


night-warbling 


Ther-with the nyghtspel seyde he anonrightes, 
On foure halves of the hous aboute, 

And on the thresshfold of the dore with-oute. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale (ed. Gilman, 1. 3480 of C. T.) 
Spell is a kinde of verse or charme that in elder tymes 
they used often to say over be hp rac that they would 
have preserved, as the Nightspel for theeves, and the 
wood-spell. Spenser, Shep. Cal. March (Glosse). 


night-steed nit sie), n. One of the horses rep- 


resented as harnessed to the chariot of Night. 


The yellow-skirted Fayes 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze. 

Milton, Nativity, 1. 236. 
[= G. nachistuhl = 
Sw. natistol = Dan. natstol; as night + stool.) 
A eommode or close-stool for use at night, as 
in a bedroom. 
The night-jar 
or goatsucker, Caprimulgus europeus: so called 
from its nocturnal habits and its mode of flight 
in catching insects on the wing. 
Profuse sweating 
at night, as in phthisis. 


night-taper (nit’ta’pér), ». A taper made to 


burn slowly, for use as a night-light. 


The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for iy peg rie crop their waxen thighs 

And light them at the ney glow-worm’s eyes. 
hak, M. N. D., iff. 1. 172. 


Sudden and 

incomplete waking from sleep (on the part of 

young children) in a state of confusion and 

terror. 

= Icel. nattartimi, 

nce ; as night + time.] The period of the 
ight. 


ni 
night-tradert (nit’tra’dér), n. A prostitute. 


All kinds of females, from the night-trader, in the street. 
Massinger, The Picture, i. 2. 


) night-tripping (nit’trip’ing),<. Tripping about 


in the nig 
0 that it could be proved 
That some nighi-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clothes our children where pa! y! 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 1. 87. 


night-wake} (nit’wak),. [« ME. nighie wake, 


< AS. nihtwacu (= D. nachtwaak, nachiwake = 
OHG. nahtwaka = Icel. nattvaka; ef. D. nacht- 
wacht = MLG. nachiwacht = MHG. nahtwahte, 
G. nachtwacht = Sw. nativdkt = Dan. nattevagt), 
< niht, night, + wacu, wake, watch: see night 
and wakel, n. Cf. night-catch.] A sy baie 
KE. nighte- 
waker ; < night + waker.] A night-watcher. 


night-waking (nit’wa’king), a. Watching in 


the night. 


Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth. 
- Shak., Lucrece, 1. 554. 


haer, tr. of Hneid, fi. (Latham.) nioht-walk (nit’wak), ». A walk in the even- 


ing or night. 

If in his ntghi-walk he met with irregular scholars... 
he did usually take their names, and a promise to appear 
before him, unsent for, next morning. 

I. Walton, Life of Sanderson. 

1. One who 

walks in his sleep; a somnambulist.—2. One 

who roves about in the night for evil purposes; 
a nocturnal vagrant. 

Men that hunt so be either ignorant persones, preuie 


atealers, or night walkers. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 63. 


iil ater are such persons as sleep by day and walk 
by night, being oftentimes pilferera or disturbers of the 
peace. Jacob, Law Dictionary. (Latham.) 
8. A prostitute who walks the streets at night. 
1. Walking 
in one’s sleep; somnambulism.— 2. A roving 
in the streets at night with evil designs. 


that sings night walking (nit’ w&’king),a. Walking about 


night. 
Night-walking heralds. Shak., Rich. III., £. 1. 72. 


They shall not need hereafter in old Cloaks, and false 
Beards, to stand to the courtesy of a night-walking cud- 


eller for eavesdropping. 
‘ Hilton, On Def. of Humb. Remonsat. 


Fletcher, The Chances, ii. 1. night-wanderer (nit’won‘dér-ér), x. One who 
night-soil (nit’soil), 2. The contents of privies, 


wanders by night; a nocturnal traveler. 


Or stonish'd as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. 825. 
Wan- 
dering or roaming by night. 
Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there ; 


They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 807. 


(ME. nyght-spel; < night-warbling (nit’war’bling),a. Singing in 


the night. 
ethane tha yields 
‘o the -warbling bird. 
my Milton, P. L., v. @. 


nightward 


nightward (nit’wird), a. [< night + -ward.] in dyeing, prepared from the hydrochlorid of 

Approaching night; of or pertaining to evening. viglaune: This product is vatously modified in the 

. , rocess ufacture: seve v ng from 

eee night-word studies, wherewith cd Ames eared Pine through blulalicgtay to oray violet (6 wack (the last 

e ; * being called nigrosine), are produced. Other names for 

ht-watch (nit’woch),n. [( ME. nightwacche, the various other shades are violaniline, Elberfeld blue, 
nihtwecche, < AS. nihtwecce, a night-watch, < ine, aniline gray, C 's blue, ete. 7 

niht, night, + wecce, a watch: see watch. Cf. (ni’hil), n. (< L. nthil, contr. nil, also 

night-wake.] 1. A watch or period in the night. 
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by the Government, and was applied indiscriminately 
by them, as an opprobrious and discrediting nickname, 
to all persons who were not satisfied with the existin 
order of and who sought, by any active meth 
whatever, to bring about changes in Russian social and 
political organization. The Century, XXXV. 51. 


nihilistic (ni-hi-lis’tik), a. [< nihilist + ~<c.] 
Relating to the doctrine of social or political 


nihilum, contr. nilum, nothing, < ne, not, + hilum, nihilism; characterized by nihilism: as, nihi- 


the night watches. Ps. Ixili, 6, —Clerk of the nihils, See atest lee or nil) ad iicaxcawa a 
nothing to the point or purpose.— N: albumt, Cosmopo and nthilistic social 


sm. 
2. A watch or guard in the night. Orpen, tr. of Laveleye’s Socialism, p. 244. 


Nightwacche for to wake, waites to blow; 
Tore fyres in the tenttes, tendlis olofte. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 7852. 


A critic, nay, a night-watch constable. 
Shak., L. L. L., tii 1. 178. 
night-watcher (nit’woch’ér), ». One who 
watches in the night, especially with evil de- 


signs. 

night-watchman (nit’woch’man),». One who 
acts as a watchman during the night. 

night-witch (nit’wich),». Anight-hag; awitch 
that appears in the night. 

night-work (nit’weérk),n. Work done at night. 


the flowers or white oxid of sinc. — Nihil capiat per 
breve (that he take nothing by his writ), a common-law 
judgment against a plaintiff.— Nihil (or nil) debet (he 
owes nothing), a pice denying a debt.— Nihil (or nil) 
dicit (he says nothing), a common-law ju ent when de- 
fendant makes no answer. — Nihil habuit 
(he had nothing in the tenement or menage) a 
action of debt brought by a lessor against a 
years, or at will without deed. 
nihilianism (ni-hil’yan-izm), n. [< *nihilian (< 
L. nihil, nothing, + -an) + -ism.]) A name 
piven by the opponents of Peter Lombard to 
is view that the divine nature did not undergo 
any change in the incarnation, and that there- 
fore Christ did not. become human. 
nihilism (ni’hil-izm), n. (= F. nihilisme = Sp. 


nihility (ni-hil’i-ti), n. [= F. néhélité (16th 
century); < L. nthil, nothing, + +ty. Cf. ML. 
nthileitas.] The state of being nothing, or of 
no account or importance; nothingness. 
There are many things on the Earth which would be ns- 
hality to the inhabitants of Venus. 
Poe, Prose Tales, I. 119. 
Nike (ni’ké), ». (Gr. Nixy, personification of 
ving, victory.] In Gr. myth., the goddess of 


essee for 


nighty (ni’ti),a. [< night + -yl.] Of or pertain- 

ing to night. Davies. 

We keep thee mid with darcknesse e beueyled. 
: as aeresing Tete, i. 869. 

night-yard (nit’yird), n. A place where the 

contents of cesspools, night-soil, etc., collected 

during the Rae are deposited; a night-shoot. 

nigont,”. (ME., also nygon, nigoun, negon, negyn; 

« nig! + -on, a F. termination.) A niggard; a 

miser. 

To gow thereof am I no nigon. 

Occleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 262. (Halliwell.) 
nigrescence (ni-gres’ens), . [< nigrescen(t) + 
= The process of becoming black. Science, 

. 84, 
nigrescent (ni-gres’ent),a. [<L. nigrescen(t-)s, 
pr. of nigrescere, become black, grow dark, 
inceptive of nigrere, be black, < niger, black: 
see negro.}] Blackish; somewhat black; dusky; 
fuscous. 
cant (nig’ri-kant), a. ([< L. nigrican(t-)s, 
be blackish, < niger, black: see nigrescent, etc. } 
In bot., same as nigrescent. 
cation (nig‘ri-fi-ka’shon), ». [« LL. ntgri- 
are, make black, blacken, < L. niger, black, 
+ facere, make.] The act of making black. 
Johnson. 


nigrin nigrine (ni’grin),n. [< L. niger (nigr-) 
b ack, + -in2, -ine2.] A enters variety of 
rutile. 


nihilismo; as L. nihil, nothing, + -ism.) 1. 
In metaph., the doctrine that nothing can really 
be known, because nothing exists; the denial 
of all real existence, and consequently of all 
knowledge of existences or real things. 
Nihiliem is scepticism carried to the denial of all exis- 
tence. Fleming, Vocab. Philos. 
2. In theol., same as nthtlianism.— 3. Total dis- 
belief in religion, morality, law, and order. 
Nthiliem arrives sooner or later. God is nothing; man 
is nothing; life is nothing; death is nothing ; eternity is 
nothing. J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, viii. 4. 
4. (a) Originally, a social (not a political) move- 
ment in Russia, in opposition to the customary 
forms of matrimony, the parental authority, 
and the tyranny of custom. In this sense the 
word was introduced by Turgeneff in 1862. See 
nihilist, 3. (b) Later, a more or less organ- 
ized secret effort on the part of a large body 
of malcontents to overturn the established or- 
der of things, both social and political. Niniliem 
comprises several Russian parties, ering in the means 
of action employed and in the immediate results aimed at, 
some leaning more toward political radicalism and vio- 
lence, and others toward economic reorganization and 
socialism. The movement originated about 1840, and is 
due Leoy to the influence of the universities. About 
1855-62 it became increas nel democratic, socialistic, and 
revolutionary under the leadership of Herzen and the 
magagine ‘‘Contemporary.” About 1870revolutionary ideas 


became the subject of a propaganda among workmen, 
ts, and students. The adherents of this movement 
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Nike Adorning a Trophy.— Greek intaglio of the 4th century B. C., 
in aera tech a \From “Jahrbuch des Instituts,”” 1883.) 


victory, called by the Romans Victoria. She was 
Deals represented in ancient art as a winged maiden, 
usually as just alighting from flight, her most frequent at- 
tributes being a palm-branch in one hand aud a garland 
in the other, or a fillet outstretched in both hands; some- 


times she holds a herald’s staff. 


Nigrita (ni-gri’ti), ». [NL., < L. niger (nigr-), 
igrita (ni-gri’té) [ nig (nigr-), 


ormed a “‘people’s party” (‘‘ Land and Freedom”), P 
black.} A genus of African weaver-b 


ing the complete overthrow of the existing order o gs nil’, Y and n. Bee nilll. oes 
and the establishment of a socialistic and democratic or. Dil? (nil), ». (L., contracted form of nthil, 


the family Ploceida, established by Strickland 

in 1842. The species, more or less extensively black, are 

cia luteifrons, fusconotata, uro- 

(< L. niger (nigr-), black, 

+ -tte2,] insulating composition composed 

of caoutchouc and the black wax left as a re- 

siduum in the distillation of paraffin. 

Nigritian (ni-grish’an), a. andn. [Also Negri- 

tian; < Nigritia (see def.) +-an.] I, a. Of or 

pertaining to a ary a region in central Afri- 

ca, nearly equivalent to Sudan, and the home of 

the most pronounced types of the negro race; 
hence, of or pertaining to the negro race. 

A congeries of huts of the ordinary Nigritian type. 
. The Academy, No. 9065, p. 148. 


II, ». An inhabitant of Nigritia; hence, a 
negro. 

The Nubians have, in skin, hair, or shape of head, no 
racial connection with the Nigritians, who are pure ne- 
groes. Science, XIII. 159. 
nigritic (ni-grit’ik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
negro race; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Oceanic negroes. 
nigrities (ni-grish’i-éz), n. [L., < niger, black.] 
Dark pigmentation. 
nigritude (nig’ri-tiid), x. [< L. nigritudo, black- 
ness, < niger, black: see nigrescent.] Blackness. 

I like to meet asweep, . . . one of those tender novices, 
blooming through their first nigritude, the maternal wash- 
ings not quite effaced from the cheek. 

mb, Chimney Sweepers. 
omancient,. [ME., also nigremancien, < 
OF. nigromancien, a necromancer, < nigromancie, 
necromancy: see necromancy.] A necromancer. 
Hee cliped Ais his clerkes full conning of witt, 
Full noble Nigremanciena, 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S.), 1. 887. 
nigromancyt, . See necromancy. 
osine (nig’ro-sin), n. [« L. niger (nigr-) 
black, + -ose + -ine2.] A coal-tar color use 


nihilist (ni’hil-ist), n. 


der in its stead. Under the influence of Bakunin (died 
1876) and the Sabor i of peaceful pro ndists by the 
government, the people's party divided into two factions, 
the “democratization of land” and the ‘‘will of the peo- 
ple,” the latter being the stronger. This y was b 

government persecutions driven to a political contest, and 
the idea of demoralizing the forces of the government by 
terror originated and became popular: the adherents of 
this system called themselves ‘‘terrorists.” After several 
unsuccessful attempts they effected the death of the Czar 


Alexander IL. in 1881. 

[= F. nthiliste = Sp. ni- 
hilista = Russ. nitilisti; as L. nthil, nothing, + 
-ist.] 1. One who believes in nothing; one who 
advocates the metaphysical doctrine of nihil- 
ism. 


For thirty-five years of my life I was, in the proper ac- 


ceptation of the word, a nihilist —not a revolutionary 
socialist, but a man who believed in nothing. 
Tolstoi, My Religion (trans.), Int. 
2. One who rejects all the positive beliefs upon 
which existing society and governments are 
founded; one who demands the abolition of the 
existing social and political order of things. 
“A nthilist,” said Nicholas Petrovitch,. . . “signifies a 
man who. . . recognizes nothing?” “Or rather who re- 
spects nothing,” said Paul Petrovitch. .. . “A man who 
looks at everything from a critical point of view,” said 
Arcadi. “Does not that come to the same thing?” asked 
his uncle. ‘No, not at all; a nihtlist is a man who bows 
before no authority, who accepts no principle without ex- 
amination, no matter what credit the principle has.” 
Turgenief, Fathers and Sons (tr. by Schuyler), v. 


Specifically —3. An adherent of nihilism; a 
member of a Russian secret society which 
sims at the overthrow of the existing order of 
things, social, political, and religious; a Rus- 
sian anarchist or revolutionary reformer. See 
nihilism, 4. 

The word Nthiltst was introduced in Russia by Turge- 
nef, who used it in his novel ‘‘ Fathers and Children” to 
describe a certain type of character . . . which he con- 
trasted janpol and effectively with the prevailing types 

10) e 


in the generation which was passing from the it 
word . .. was soon caught up by the conservatives and 


nothing: see nthil.] Nothing.—Nil method. Same 
as null method (which see, under method). 


nil desperandum (nil des-pe-ran’dum). ([L.: 


nil, contr. of nihil, nothing (see nihil); despe- 
randum, gerundive of desperare, despair: see 
despair.) Nothing is to be despaired of — that 
is, never despair, or never give up. 

aciend (nil’fa-shiend),”. [< L. nil, nothing, 
+ faciendus, gerundive of facere, make: see 
fact.) In math., a faciend giving a product 
zero. 


nilfacient (nil’fa-shient), ». [< L. nél, nothing 


(see nil), acien(t-)s, 
see facient, 2.] In mat 

roduct zero. 

lfactor (nil’fak’tor), . [< L. nil, nothing, + 
factor, a doer, maker: see factor, 5.) In math., 
a factor giving a product zero. 

au, nilghau (nil’ ga), ». [Also nylghau, 

nylghat, neelghau, neelgye, ete., < Pers. nilgau, 
Hind. nilgau, nilgai, lilgai, lit. ‘blue ox,’ < nil, 
blue, + gau, ox, cow: see cowl,}] A large In- 
dian antelope, Portax pictus, related to the ad- 
dax and the oryx, of a bluish-gray color, with 


ppr. of facere, make: 
. & facient giving a 


ae + 


Nilgau (Portax pictus). 


nilgau 


short little-curved horns, a blackish mane, and 
a bunch of hair on the throat. 

Nilio (nil’i-d), n. [tke The typical genus of 
Nilionide, founded by Latreille in 1802. These 
insects resemble Coccinella ; they are of mediocre size and 
reddish-yellow color, sometimes blackish. About 20 spe- 
cies are known, all of which are from Mexico and South 
America, Also Nilion. | 

Nilionids (nil-i-on’i-dé), n. pl. [< Nilio(n-) + 
-ide.] Afamily of tracheliate heteromerous 
Coleoptera, typified by the genus Nilio, erected 
by Lacordaire in 1859. It is a family of rather un- 
certain relationships, but is customarily placed after the 
Tenebrionida. It consists of three genera, two of which 
are confined to Mexico and South America, and the third 
to Java. The beetles are of medium or small size, and are 
found motionless or slowly walking on the trunks of trees, 
het death when touched, but not falling. 


nil]! (nil), v. [Also nil; < ME. nillen, nellen, < 
AS. nillan, nellan, contr. of ne willan, will not: 
see ne and will ; ef. willy-nilly.) I.¢ trans, Will 
not; wish not; refuse; reject. 
Certes, said he, I ntii thine offer'’d grace. Spenser. 
An. Unite our appetites, and make them calm. 
Er. To will and nilZ one thing. 
An. And so to move 
Affection of our wills as {n our love. 
B. Jonson, Love's Welcome at Bolsover. 
II, éintrans. Will not; be unwilling. [Obso- 
lete except in the phrase will you (he, ete.), nisl 
you (he, etc.).] 
Nefth wommon ichaue to muche i-beo, I nule come nefh 
hire no more! Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 21. 


And yf thaire huske of easily nyl goone, 
Ley hem in chaf, and it wol of anoone. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 55. 
For who nill bide the burden of distresse 
Must not here thinke to live. 
Spenser, F. Q., TIT. xi. 14. 
And will you, nill you, I will marry you. 
Shak., T. of the 8., if. 1. 278. 
Wil we, nill we, we must drink God's cup if he have 
appointed it for us. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 50. 


nill}; (nil), ». (< nilll, v.] Negative volition; 
a “will not.” [Rare.{ 


It shall be their misery semper velle quod nunquam 
erit, semper nolle quod nunquam non erit — to have a will 
never satisfied, a nil never gratified. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 239. 
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dispense, assign, also, as in mid. vévecfa, take 
as one’s own, have, hold, possess, manage, 
sway, rule, etc., also pasture, graze, feed, ete. 
(> véuoc, a wooded pasture, = L. nemus, a grove, 
wood, etc.; voudc, a pasture, vdjoc, law, etc.: see 
nome*, nome5, ete.). Connection with L. emere, 
take, buy (> E. emption, exempt, redeem, redem 
tion, ete.), and Ir. em, take, is improbable. The 
verb nim, formerly the usual word for ‘take,’ 
has in most senses become obsolete (being dis- 
placed by take), but its derivatives, numb (orig. 
pp-) and nimble, are in common use.] I, trans. 
+. To take; take in the hands; lay hold of, in 
order to move, carry, or use. In the general sense 
‘take,’ and in the various particular senses exhibited be- 
low and in the principal uses of take, nim was formerly in 
very common use, being the general Teutonic term for 
e 


: .’ In Middle English nim was gradually superseded 
by take, which is properly Scandinavian. 


Tho Clarice to the piler com, 
And the bacin of golde nom. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 68. 


This chanoun {t in his hondes nam. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 286. 
2. To seize; seize upon; take away; remove; 
take unlawfully; fileh; steal. 
Goddes aungeles the soule nam 


And bare hyt ynto the bosum of Abraham. 
MS. Hari. 1701, f. 44. (Hallivell.) 


Men reden not that folk han gretter witte 
Than they that han ben most with love ynome. 
Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 242. 


Nimming away jewels and favours from gentlemen. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, 1. 1. 


They'll question Mars, and, by his look, 
Detect who ’twas that nimm'd a cloak. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. £ 598. 
3+. To conduct; lead. 
To the temple he hure nam. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 


4+. To take to one’s self; receive; accept; have. 
The Admiral hire nam to quene. 
King Horn (E. E. T.8.), p. 78 
Iudas nom cristendom, and tho he i-cristened was, 
He let him nempne Quiriac that er heihte Iudas. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 
5+. To take: used in phrases corresponding in 
sense and nearly in form to ‘take the road,’ 
‘take leave,’ ‘take advice,’ ‘take care,’ etc. 


nimble- 


Bh Say ard 
nimb e-footed (nim ’ bl-fuat’ ed), a. 


nimbus 


His clathis he kest, al bot his serke, 
To make him nemt vn-to his werke. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 118. 
A hungrey hunter that holdythe hym a biche 
Nemyl of mouthe for to mordyr a hare. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. ‘I. 8., extra ser.), i. 83. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 167. 
Most trusted Frappatore, is my hand the weaker because 
it is divided into many fingers? No, ’tis the more strongly 
nimble, Marston, The Fawn, i. 2. 
And nimble Wit beside 
Upon the backs of thousand shapes did ride. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 102. 
Nimble in vengeance, I forgive thee. 
Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 4. 
He was tall of Stature, and well proportioned ; fair, and 
comely of Face; of Hair bright abourn, of long Arma, and 
nimble in all his Joints. Baker, Chronicles, p. 67. 
He bid the nimble Hours without delay 
Bring forth the steeds. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., ii. 
The némble air, 80 soft, 80 clear, 
Hardly can stir a ringlet here. 


F. Locker, Rotten Row. 
2+. Keen; sharp. 
A fire so grea 


t 
Could not liue flame-less long : nor would God let 
So noble a spirits nimble edge to rust 
In Sheapheards idle and ignoble dust. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, if, The Trophies. 
3. Quick to apprehend; apprehensive; acute; 
penetrating. 
His ear most nimble where deaf it should be, 
His eye most blind where most it ought to see. 
Quarles, Emblems, it. 3. 


There was there for the Queen Gilpin, as nimble a Man 
as Suderman, and he had the Chancellor of Embden to 
second and countenance him. Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 3. 


re a 1. Light, brisk, expeditious, speedy, spry; Nimble, 
Agile. The last two words express Jightness and quick- 
ness in motion, the former being more suggestive of the 
use of the feet, the latter of that of the whole lower limba. 


ered (nim’bl-fing’gérd), a. Quick 
or skilful in the use of the fingers; hence, pil- 
fering: as, the nimble-fingered gentry (that is, 


Running 
with speed; light of foot. 


Being nimble-footed, he hath outrun us. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 8. 7. 


nill2 (nil), ». f ; nimbleness (nim’bl-nes), ». The quality of 
ete yt: A dialectal form of needle: Hal < To Londone brugge hee ste ene ee being nimble; lightness and agility in eho: 
nill3 (nil), n. A dialectal form of nail, Halu. Beuion of Sw Simon breton © ild’s Ballads, VI. 282. quickness; celerity; speed; swiftness. 
well. ta hie bed iy digt. nyme, "Tis better that the enemy seek us: 
nill4 (nil), n. [Perhaps a use of nill (f).] lt. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.) 1 998. sce il of rose. detehice, aad aiableiees 
The shining sparks of brass given off in ae Anon tho that folk by-speek his deth and heore red [coun- ’ " Shak., J. C., iv. 8 202. 
and melting the ore. Ld arses Seales of hot sel] therof nom. Holy Rood (E. E. T. §.), p. 33. nimble-pinioned (nim’bl-pin’yond) a. Ofswift 
iron from ¢ (nil’ievil rw Av eee Ny-nill The most peor aren oure nelgncvores: and [if] bid a flight. aa ed 
nilly-willy (nil’i-wil’i), adv. See willy-nilly. goo : jers nan (C), x. 71. : eee 
Nilometer (ni-lom’e-tér), 7. (=F. nilométre= 64. To begin. Nimble-pinioned doves. Shak., RB. and J., ii. 5. 7. 


nimblesset (nim’bles), n. [Irreg. < nimble + 
-e38e, a8 in noblesse, etc.) Nimbleness. [Rare.] 


He... with such nimblesse sly 
Could wield about, that, ere it were espide, 


Sp. Pg. It. nilometro, < Gr. NecAouérprov, a nilome- 
ter, < Neidoc (L. Nilus), the river Nile, + puérpov, 
measure: see meterl.] 1. A gage or measure 
of pepla or relent of the flow of the river Nile. 
A flood-gage of this nature is mentioned by Herodotus; 
and ancient records of inundations have reference to the 
old Nilometer on the western bank at Memphis. Modern 
records are officially tabulated from the Nilometer on the 
island of Er-Rodah, near Cairo, which consists of a pit or 
well in communication with the Nile, in the middle of 
which stands a marble column inscribed with ee ar 

g 


Then boldly blow the prize thereat, 
Your play for to nime or ye come in. 
he Booke of Hunting (1586). (Halliwell.) 


M e ? e 
Il. intrans. 1}. To take; betake one’s self; go. The wicked stroke did wound his enem 
The schip nam to the flode , 


am, to the flode Behinde, beside, before, Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 6. 
t : ; 1 j 
Win me an cing Horn (&. E. T. 8.) 1. 1193, Dimble-Will (nim’bl-wil’),n. A kind of grass, 


2. To walk with short quick steps. Halliwell. le witted (ia bl-wit’ed), a. Quick- 


ov. Eng.]—3}. To steal. : 
Hes (nd ‘i (Hind. nim.] The margosa. witted. Bacon, Apophthegms, § 124. 


dications in cubits. The rise of the water at Cairo em), . nim im’bli), adv. imbl : 
a favorable inundation is about 25 feet. ° ; See Melia. Also spelled neem.—Nim-bark. See Ty sity: aril abt pane at oer : 
2. (I. c.] Hence, any instrument for making el ae bark, under bark2.—Nim-tree. Same as margoea. H : j a lady's chamb j 

a continuous and automatic register of river- nimb(nimb),n. [=F. nimbe =Sp. Pg. It. nimbo, Fee ee eek Bch Tk ae 


< L. nimbus, a nimbus: see nimbus.] A nim- 
bus or halo. 

The nimbd or circle, betokening endless heavenly hap- 
piness, about the head of St. Dunstan. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ff. 98, note. 

nimbed (nimbda), a. [<nimb + -ed?.] Having 

a nimbus; surrounded (especially, having the 
head surrounded) by a nimbus. 


In the middle of the furthermost border stands a nimbed 


heights. 

Niloscope (ni’ld-skop), n. [< Gr. NecAooxoreiov, 
a Niloscope, < NeiAoc, the river Nile, + cxoretv, 
view.] Same as Nilometer. 

Nilotic (ni-lot’ik), a. [<L. Niloticus, <Gr. NecAw- 
ring, of the Nile, < NevAdrne, of the Nile, « NeiAoc, 
the river Nile.] Of or pertaining to the river 
Nile in Africa: as, Nilotic sediment; the Nilotic 


delta. 
Some from farthest south, lamb, upholding with its right leg a flag. 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 258. 
_ Meroe, Niotick isle. Mitton, P. B., tv. Tl. nimbert (nim’ber), a. [A var. of nimble.] Active. 
nilpotent (nil’pd-tent), a. [< L. nél, nothing, _ The boy beinge but a xj. yers old juste at the death of 
+ poten(t-)s, powerful: see potent.) In math., ni father, yet having Feceoneple wit aye discretion, and 
e e ° ® ® eln g an a e to an nge. 

vanishing on being raised to a certain power. & nymber sp HS. Ashmole 208. (Halliwell.) 


Thus, if ¢ be such an expression in multiple oT ; 
algebra that i X i X i = 0, é is nilpotent—yu- Rimbiferous (nim-bif’e-rus), a. [= It. nimbt 
fero, < L. nimbifer, storm-bringing, stormy, < 


min algebra. See algebra. 
tt. A contracted form of ne wilt, wilt not. nimbus,arain-storm, a black rain-cloud, + ferre, 
bring, = E. bearl.] Bringing black clouds, 


Chaucer. 

nim! (nim),v. [< ME. nimen, nemen (pret. nam, rain, or storms. 
nom, pl. nome, pp. numen, nomen, nome), < AS. nimble (nim’b)), a. a unorig. 0 as in hum- 
ble, number, ete.; < . nimmel, nimel, nymel, 


niman (pret. nam, nom, pl. ndmon, pp. numen) 

= OS. niman, neman = OF ries. nima, nema = _ nemel, nemil, nemyl, < AS. numol, numul, taking, 
D. nemen = MLG. LG. nemen = OHG. neman, quick at taking, < niman, pp. numen, take: see 
MHG. nemen, G. nehmen = Icel. nema, take, = nim1.] 1. Light and ane in motion; active; 
Dan. nemme, apprehend, learn, = Goth. niman, 


take; perhaps = Gr. véyecv, deal out, distribute, 


She ’s ta’en her young son in her arms, 
And nimbly walk’d by yon sea strand. 
The Knight's Ghost (Child’s Ballads, I. 210). 
nimbose (nim’bos), a. [< L. nimbosus. stormy, 
rainy, < nimbus, a rain-storm, a cloud: see 
nimbus.) Cloudy; stormy; tempestuous. Ash. 


Rake. J 
bus (nim’bus), n. [< L. nimbus, a rain- 
cloud, a rain-storm, a cloud, a bright cloud 
feigned to surround the gods when they ap- 
eared on the earth, hence in later use ihe 
alo of saints; cf. L. nubes, a cloud, nebula, a 
mist, Gr. végoc, vedéAn, a cloud, a mist: see neb- 
ula, nebule. Cf.nimb.} 1. A cloud orsystem of 
clouds from which rain is falling; a rain-cloud. 
See cloud! (g).—2. In art and Christian ar- 
cheol., a halo or disk of light surrounding the 
head in representations of divine or sacred 
personages; also, a disk or circle sometimes de- 
picted in early times round the heads of empe- 
rors and other great men. The nimbus of God the 
Father is represented as of triangular form, with rays di- 
verging from it on all sides, or in the form of two super- 
posed triangles, or in the same form (inscribed with the 
cross) as that of Christ. The nimbus of Christ contains a 
cross more or less enriched; that of the Virgin wary is a 
plain circle, or occasionally a circlet of small stars, an that 


of angels and saints is often a circle of small rays. When 
the nimbus is depicted of a square form, it is supposed to 


moving with ease and celerity; marked by ease 
and rapidity of motion; lively; swift. 
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nigun, niugun, niugen, niogen = D. MLG. LG. 


niun = Ir. naot = W. naw = L. novem (> It. 
nove = Sp. nueve = Pg. nore = Pr. nou = F. 
neuf) = Gr. évvéa (for *évefav, with unorig. 
initial é-) = Skt. navan, nine. ] L a. One more 
than eight, or one less than ten; thrice three: 
@ cardinal numeral. 
Ten is nyne to many, be sure, 
Where men be fierce and fell. 

Babees Book (E. KE. T. 8.), p. 92. 
Nine days’ wonder. See wonder.— Nine men’s mor- 
ris. See morris!.— The nine worthies, famous person- 
ages, often referred to by old writers and classed together, 
like the seven wonders of the world, etc. They have been 
reckoned up in the following manner: three Gentiles (Hec- 
tor, Alexander, Julius Cesar), three Jews (Joshua, David, 
Judas Maccabseus), and three Christians (King Arthur, 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon). They were often 
introduced in comparisons as to bravery. 

Ay, there were some present that were the nine worthies 
to him. B. Jonson. 
To look nine ways, to squint very much. 

Squyntyied he was, and looked nyne wayes. 

Udail, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 208, note. 

II, n. 1. The number consisting of the sum 
of one and eight; the number less by unity 
than ten; three times three.— 2. A symbol rep- 
resenting nine units, as 9, or IX, or ix.—8. The 
body of players, nine in number, composing one 
side in a game of base-ball.— 4. A playing-card 
with nine spots or pips on it.—The Nine, the nine 
Muses. 

Ye sacred nine, celestial Muses ! tell, 

Who fac’d him first, and by his prowess fell? 

ope, Tliad, xi. 281. 

To the nines, to perfection; fully; elaborately: gen- 
erally applied to dress, and sometimes implying excess in 
dressing : as, she was dressed up to the nines. [Colloq. 
[The phrase is perhaps derived from an old or dialec 
form of to eyne, i.e. to the eyes. The form to the nine 
in the second quotation is probably sophisticated. } 


Thou paints auld nature to the nines 
In thy sweet Caledonian lines. 


~ 


The Nimbus as variously represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 
—1, ep the Father; 2 and 3, Christ; 4, Charlemagne; 5, Emperor 


indicate that the person was alive at the time of delinea- 
tion. Nimbus is to be distinguished from aureola and glory. 
3. In her., a circle formed of a single line, 
drawn around the head and disappearing where 
it seems to go behind it. 
nimiety (ni-mi’e-ti),n. [= Sp. nimiedad = Pg. 
nimiedade = It. nimieta, < Ly. nimieta(t-)s, & 
superfluity, an excess, < L. nimius, too much, ex- 
cessive, < nimis, too much, overmuch, exces- 
sively.] The state of being too much; redun- 
dancy; excess. [Rare.] 
There is a nimiety, a too-muchn in all Germans. 
“Coleridge, Table-Talk. 
The lines to the memory of Victor Hugo are finely ex- 
preased, though they err in respect of nimiety of sentiment 
and adulation. Westminster Rev., CX XV. 684. 
nimini-pimini, niminy-piminy (nim’i-ni-pim’- 
i-ni), a. and n. en of a weak eee 
pronunciation, the form being prob. suggeste B Pastoral Poetry 
by similar but unmeaning syllables in nursery He then . pt hig hand ta MMe pookate, and ‘peo 


rimes and play-rimes, and perhaps also by nam- ar 
by-pamby.1 t a. Affectedly fine or delicate; dito the nena pias eae capa iuaa ae 


mincing. C. Reade, Never too Late to Mend, Ixv. (Davies.) 

There isa return to Angelico’s hackneyed, vapid pinks ninebark (nin’birk), ». An American shrub, 
and piues and tlacs, and # return also sen pm = Neillia (Spirea) opulifolia, sometimes planted. 
Se nae ae hee eneol) orld ot the meal painter: “Ti: iscbo: nanied on account Of the numerous 


porary Rev., 613, Eigpytols 
, neon Veoh layers of the loose bark. See cut under Neillia. 
ous n. Affected fineness or delicacy ; mincing- nine-eyed (nin’id), a. Having nine—that is, 
nimioust (nim‘i-us), a. [< ME. nymyos, < OF. ™®2Y—eyes; hence, spying; prying. 


A damnab]) ing, nine-ey’d witch. 
Plautus made English (1604), Pref. (Davics.) 
nine-eyes (nin’iz),n. [= MD.neghenooge, D. ne- 
genoog = MLG. LG. negenoge = OHG. niunouga, 
nunoga, nunoge, MHG. niunouge, G. neunauge = 
Sw. nejondga = Dan. negendje, a lamprey; as 
nine + eyes.) 1. The river-lamprey, Petromy- 
zon or Ammocetes fluviatilis. [Prov. Eng.]—2. 
The butter-fish, Mureenoides gunnellus : so called 
with reference to the presence of nine or more 
round black ocelli or eye-like spots along the 
dorsal fin. (Cornwall, Eng.] 
ninefold (nin’fold),a. ([< ME. *nizenfold, < AS. 
nigonfeald, < nigon, nine, + -feald, = E. -fold: 
see nine and -fold.] Nine times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 


Outrageous to devour, immures us round 

Ninefold. Milton, P. L., fi. 436. 
[In the following nonsense-passage ninefold seems to be 
used elliptically fo 


He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold ; 
Bid her alight, 
And her troth plight, 
And, aroint thee, witch, grietl thee! 


-» Lear, iff. 4. 126.) 
nine-holes (nin’holz), n. 1. A game in which 
nine holes are made in a board or the ground, 


nimieux = Sp. Pg. nimio, ¢ L. nimius, too much, 
excessive, beyond measure, < nimis, overmuch, 
too much, excessively.] Overmuch; excessive; 
extravagant; very great. 


Now, ous Lord, of your nymyos charyté, 
With hombyil harts to thi presens comp é. 
} Halliwell.) 


Digby Mysteries, p. 115. 
nimmert (nim’ér),. [<nim+-erl.] Athief; 
@ pickpocket. 
Met you with Ronca? ’tis the cunning'st nimmer 


Of the whole company of cut-purse hall. 
T. Tomkis (?), Albumagar, fil. 7. 


Nimravidz (nim-rav’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nim- 
ravus + -ide.] A family of fossil feline quad- 
rupeds, connecting the modern cats or Felide 
with more generalized types of the Carnivora, 
and differing from the Felide proper in certain 
cranial and dental characters. They are chiefi 
differentiated by the development of the alisphenoid 


and the postglenoid foramen. In the typical forms the 
dentitign is essentially similar to that of the cata. Nim- 


ravus is the typical genus. 
Nimravus (nim-ra’vus), n. [NL., < Mimr(od) 
hunter, + L. avus, ancestor.) A genus of fossi 
American cats, typical of the family Nimravide 
having a lower tubercular behind the sectorial 


molar tooth. .._. at which the players roll small balls. 
nin!+, [A contracted form of ne in.] Not in; Th’ aaEciee wags, which let their cattle stray, 
nor in. é ioe Aa 


At Nine-holes on the heath while eng together 
yton, Polyolbion, xiv. 22. 


Some say the game of nine-holes was called “Bubble the 
Justice,” on the supposition that it could not be set aside 


nin2 (nin), a. and pron. A dialectal form of 
nonel, Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


nincompoop (ning’kom-pép), n. [Also nincum- 


nineteen (nin’tén’), a. and n. 


nineteenth (nin’ténth’), a. and n. 


rningfold offspring or ninefold company: ninetieth (nin ti-eth), a. and 2. 


poop; & variation, wrested to give it a slang 


aspect (and then explained as “‘a person nine 


by the Justices. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 368. 
2. Same as nine-eyes. 


times worse than a fool,” as if connected with nine-killer (nin’kil“ér),. [< nine + killer; also 


nine), of the L. non compos, sc. mentis, not in 
possession of his mind: see non compos men- 


tis.) A fool; a blockhead; a simpleton. 


An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the 
Addison. 


best language she can afford me. 
Ackerman would have called him a “Snob,” and Buck- 
land a Nincompoop. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 367. 
nine (nin), a. and n. 
nigen, neghen, vig and, with loss of final n, 
nie, nige, neoge,< AS. nigon = OS, nigun = OF ries. 


called nine-murder (see nine-murder), and in G. 
neuntodter, ‘nine-killer,’ from the common be- 
lief that these shrikes were wont to kill just nine 
birds a day.] A shrike or butcher-bird. The 
term was originally appiee to certain European species, 
as Lantus excubitor and Lanius (or Enneoctonus) collurio, 
and subsequently extended to others, as L. borealis of the 
United States. 


[< ME. nine, nyne, niene, nine-lived (nin‘livd),a. Having nine lives, as 


the eat is humorously said to have; hence, not 
easy to kill; escaping great perils or surviving 


ninety-knot 


ve wounds or hurts: as, a reckless nine-lived 


[Also ninmur- 
der (= LG. negenmorder = G. neunmérder, for- 
merly ntinmorder (Gesner)); < nine + murder (for 
murderer); equiv. to nine-killer, q. v.) Same 
as nine-killer. 

Eecriere [¥.), Pie es{criere], The ravenous bird called a 


shrike, Nynmurder, Wariangle. Savoyard. Cotgrave. 


negen = OHG. niun, MHG. niun, niwen, G. fellow. 
neun = Icel. niu = Sw. nio = Dan. ni = Goth. nine-murder (nin’mér’dér), n. 


ninepegs (nin’pegz),n. Same as ninepins. . 


Playing at nine-pegs with such heat 
That mighty J apites did sweat. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 192. (Davies.) 


ninepence (nin’pens),. (Orig. two words, nine 


pence.) 1. The sum of nine pennies. No English 
coin of this face-value has ever been issued; but the silver 
puouinss " issued by Elizabeth for Ireland in 1561 passed 
current in England for ninepence. 


Henceforth the ‘‘harpers” (i. ¢., Irish shillings}, for his 
sake, shall stand 
But for plain mane ence throughout all the land. 
ebster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
The nine-pence was a coin formerly much favoured by 
faithful lovers in humble life as a token of their mutual 
affection. It was for this purpose broken into two pieces, 
and each party preserved with care one portion until, on 
their meeting in, they hastened to renew their vows. 
J.G. Nichols, in Numismatic Chronicle (1840), II. 84. 
2. In New England, a Spanish silver coin, the 
real (of Mexican plate), about equal in value to 9 
pence of New England currency, or 12} cents. 
he word is still occasionally used in reckon- 


ing.— Commendation ninepence, See commendation. 


—_ a noble to ninepencet. See noble. 
ninepins (nin’ pinz), n. 1. The game of bowls 


played in an alley with nine men or pins.— 2. 
pl. [As if with a singular ninepin (which is in 
colloquial use).] e pins with which this 
game is played. See tenpins. 
His Nine-pins made of myrtle Wood. 
Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 
Ninepin block. See block}. 
Us ME. ninetene, 


nenteyne, nizgentene, ncogentene, « AS, nigontyne, 
OS. nigentein = OF ries. niogentena, niguntine 
= D. negentien = MLG. negenteine = OHG. 
niunzehan, MHG. ntunzehen, G. neunzehn =Icel. 
nitjan = Sw. nitton = Dan. nitten = Goth. *niun- 
tathun (not recorded) = L. novendecim, novem- 
decim = Gr. évveaxaidexa (xai, and) = Skt. naca- 
daga, nineteen; as nine + ten (see -teen).] I. a. 
Nine more than ten, or one less than twenty: a 
cardinal numeral. 

. n. 1, A number equal to the sum of nine 
and ten, or one less than twenty.—2. A symbol 
representing nineteen units, as 19, or XIX, or xix. 
.nine- 
tenth, ninetethe, neogenteothe, < AS. nigontedtha 
= OF ries. niuguntinda, niugentendesta = D. ne- 
gentiende = OHG. niuntazehanto, MHG. niun- 
zehende, niunzehendeste, G. neunzehnte, neunzehn- 
teste = Icel. nitjandi = Sw. nittonde = Dan. 
nittende = Goth. *niuntathunda (not recorded), 
nineteenth; as nineteen + -th2.] J. a. 1. Next 
in order or rank after the eighteenth: an ordi- 
nal numeral: as, the nineteenth time.— 2. Being 
one of nineteen: as, a nineteenth part. 

II, n. 1. A nineteenth part; the quotient of 
unity divided by nineteen.—2. In music, the 
interval, whether melodic or harmonic, between 
any tone and a tone two octaves and a fifth dis- 
tant from it; also, a tone distant by such an in- 


terval from a given tone. 
[Not found in 

ME. (cf. D. negentigste = MLG. negentigeste = 
OHG. niunzugdsto, niunzogésto, G. ntunze- 
geste, G. neunzigste; Icel. nitugti = Sw. nittionde 
= Dan. nittiende, ninetieth); < ninety + -eth2.] 
I, a. 1. Next in order or rank after the eighty- 
ninth or before the ninety-first: an ordinal nu- 
meral: as, the ninetieth man.—2. Being one 
of ninety: as, a ninetieth part. 

. 2. A ninetieth part; the quotient of uni- 
ty divided by ninety: as, two ninetieths. 


ninety (nin’ti),a.andn. [< ME. *ninety, nenty, 


nigenti, < AS. (hund-)nigontig = OF ries. niontich 
= D. negentig = MLG. negentich, LG. negentig 
= OHG. niunzug, niunzog, MHG. niuncec, niun- 
zic, G. neunzig = Icel. niutigir = Sw. ntttio = 
Dan. nttti (usually halufemsindstyve) = Goth. 
niuntehund = L. nonaginta, ninety; as nine + 
-ty1.)] JI. a. Nine times ten; one more than 
eighty-nine, or ten less than a hundred: a car- 
dinal numeral. 

II. n.; pl. nineties (-tiz). 1. The sum of ten 
nines, or nine tens; nine times ten.— 2. A sym- 
bol representing ninety units, as90, or XC, or xe. 


ninety-knot (nin’ti-not), ». A plant, Polygo- 


num aviculare. See knot-grass, 1. 


Nineveh 


Nineveht (nin’e-ve), ». [So called in ref. to 
Nineveh in the story of Jonah; < LL. Ninive, < 
Gr. Nevevi, Nivevj, usually Nivoc or Nivoc, Nine- 
veh.] A kind of ‘‘motion” or puppet-show, 
representing the story of Jonah and the whale. 

Citizen. Nay, by pina leave, Nell, Ninivie was better. 

Wife. . .. Oh, that was the story of Jone and the wall 
{Jonah and the whale), was it not, George? 

Beau, and Fi., Knight of Burning Pestle, ffi. 2. 

Ninevite (nin’e-vit), ». (« LL. Ninivite, < Gr. 
Neveviras, pl.; as Nineveh (see def.) + -ite2.] An 
inhabitant of Nineveh, the ancient capital of 
Assyria. 

The Ninevites and the gay foe ee 

cademy, April 7, 1888, p. 245. 
Ninevite fast. See fast3. — dee tes 

Ninevitical (nin-e-vit’i-kal), a. [< *Ninevitic 
(< LL. Niniriticus, ¢ Ninivite, Ninevites: see 
Ninevite) + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to Nine- 
veh, the ancient capital of Assyria.—2. Of 
or pertaining to the old popular puppet-show 
called Nineveh. 

From the masks and triumphs at court and the houses 
of the nobility, . . . down even to the brief but thrilling 
theatrical excitements of Bartholomew Fairand the ‘‘ Nine- 
vitical” motions of the puppets, . . . the various sections 
of the theatrical public were tempted aside. 

Eneye. Brit., VII. 433. 

nineworthinesst (nin’wér’?Hi-nes), n. A mock 

title applied to a person as if he was one of, or 

deserved to be ranked along with, the cele- 
brated nine worthies. See nine. [Rare.] 

The foe, for dread 

Of your nine-worthiness, is fled. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, J. ii. 991. 

Ningala bamboo. A Himalayan bamboo-plant, 


Arundinaria falcata. It grows 40 feet high, is vari- 
ously useful to the natives, and is hardy enough to bear 
the winters of southern England. 


ninglet, ». [A form of ingle?, with initial n-, 
due to misdividing mine ingle as my ningle.] 
1. A familiar friend, whether male or female; 
a favorite or friend. See ingle2. 

Send me and my ningle Hialdo to the wars. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 3. 
O sweet nee thy neuf once again; friends must A el 
foratime. Ford and Dekker, Witch of Edmonton, L 
2. Ina bad sense, a male paramour. 
When his gingles, 
Roaring boys follow at ’s tail, fencers and ningles. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, iii. 3. 
ninny (nin’i), ».; pl. ninnies (-iz). [Prob. of 
spontaneous origin, as a vaguely descriptive 
term. Cf. It. ninno = Sp. nifio, a child, It. 
ninna, nanna, & lullaby.] A fool; a simpleton. 
What a pied ninny 's this! Thou scurvy patch! 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 71. 
Some say, pombe to Buononcini 


That Mynheer del 's but a ninny. 
Byrom, On the Feuds between Handel and Buononcini. 
ninny-brotht, ». Coffee. ([Slang.] 


How to make coffee, alias ninny-broth. 
Poor Robin (1606). (Nares.) 
ninnyhammer (nin’i-ham“ér), n. [< ninny + 
*hammer, perhaps & vague use of hammer, or 
@ mere extension.] <A simpleton. 
Have you no more manners than to raf] at Hocus, that 
has saved that clod-pated, num-skulled, ninnyhammer of 


yours from ruin, and all his family? 
Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull. (Latham.) 


ninnyhammering (nin’i-ham‘ér-ing),». Fool- 
ishness. Sterne. 

Ninox (ni’noks), ». [NL.] A large genus of 
Old World owls, of the family Strigida, mostly 
of the Indian, Indomalayan, and Australian re- 

ion, having bristly feet and long pointed wings. 
he Indian N. scutulata, and the Australian NV. 

strenua and N. connivens, are examples. 

ninsi, ninsin (nin’si, -sin), n. A Corean um- 
belliferous peur a variety of Pimpinella Sisa- 
rum, formerly called Sium Ninsi, whose root has 
properties similar to those of ginseng, adn a 
weaker. It is sometimes substituted for the 
latter, with which it has been confounded. 
Also ninzin. 

ninth (ninth), a. and n. és ME. nynt, neynd, 
nietthe, < AS. nigotha = OS. nigundo, nigudho = 
OF ries. ningunda, niugenda, niogenda = D. ne- 
gende = MLG. negende, negede, LG. negende = 
OHG. niunto, MHG. niunde, G. neunte = Icel. ni- 
tndi = Sw. nionde = Dan. niende = Goth. niunda 
= Gr. évatoc, ninth; as nine + -th2.) I. a. 1. 
Next in order or rank after the eighth, or before 
the tenth: an ordinal numeral: as, the ninth 
tow; the ninth regiment.—2. Being one of nine: 
as, a ninth part.—Ninth nerve. See nerve.— Ninth 


of a man, a tailor: from the saying that nine 
iiors make a man. [Jocular.] 


Il. x. 1. A ninth 


per the quotient of unit 
divided by nine.—2. In 


music, the interval, 


3997 


whether melodic or harmonic, between any 

tone and a tone one octave and one degree dis- 

tant from it; also, a tone distant by such an in- 

terval from a piven tone; a compound second.— 

Chord of the ninth, a chord consist ng in its full form 

of a root with its third, fifth, seventh, and ninth. 
ninthly (ninth’li), adv. In the ninth place. 
ninzin, n. See ninsi. 

niobate (ni’6-bat), n. [< niob(ium) + -ate.] A 
salt of niobic acid. 

Niobe (ni’0-b6), n. . Nioba and Niobe, < Gr. 
N:6;37 (see def. 1).] 1. In Gr. myth., the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, married to Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Proud of her numerous progeny, she provoked 
the anger of ap pire and Artemis (Diana), by boasting over 
their mother Leto (Latona), who had but those two chil- 
dren. She was punished by seeing all her children die 
by the arrows of the two light-dcities. She herself was 
metamorphosed by Zeus (Jupiter) into a stone which it is 
still sought to identify on the slope of Mount Sipylus, near 
Smyrna. This legend has afforded a fruitful subject for 
art, and was notably represented in a group attributed 
co Scopas, now best known from copies in the Uffizi at 

orence. 


2. In cool.: (a) A genus of trilobites. (b) A 
genus of mollusks. (c) A genus of African 
weaver-birds of the subfamily Viduina. N.ar- 
dens and N. concolor are examples. 

Niobean (ni-6-bé’an), a. [< L. Miobeus, per- 
taining to Niobe, < Niobe, Niobe: see Niobde.] 
Of or pertaining to Niobe; resembling Niobe. 

A Mtobean daughter, one arm out, 
Appealing to the bolts of Heaven. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
niobic (ni-0’bik), a. [< ntob(inm) + 4c.] Of or 
peas g to niobium.— Niobic acid, an acid formed 
the hydration of niobium pentoxid. 

Niobid (ni’6-bid),». (¢ Gr. Neoidyc, a son of 
Niobe, pl. No;3:da, the children of Niobe, ¢ Nz6;37, 
Niobe: see Nivbe and -id2.] One of the chil- 
dren of Niobe. 

Of the Niobids at Florence, besides the mother with the 
youngest daughter, ten figures may be held as genuine. 
C. 0. Miller, Manual of Archeol. (trans.), § 126. 

Niobite! (ni’o-bit), ». (« LGr. Nuo;iraz, pl., < 
N.6:37¢, Niobes (see def.).} One of a branch of 
Monophysites, founded by Stephanus Niobes 
in the sixth century, who opposed the views of 
the Severians (see Severian). Niobes taught that, 
according to strict Monophysite doctrine, the qualities 
of Christ's human nature were lost. oy Ate geen Ha into 


his divine nature. The Niobites gridually modified their 
views and returned to the orthodox church. 

niobite? (ni’o-bit), n. [< niob(ium) + <4te2.] 
Same as columbite. 

niobium (ni-0’bi-um),. [NL., so called in al- 
lusion to tantalum, which it closely resembles, 
and with which it occurs associated in various 
rare minerals, especially in the so-called colum- 
bite (the name tuntalum being derived from 
that of Tantalus, the father of Niobe); < Niobe 
+-ium.] Chemical symbol,Nb; atomic weight, 
94. A metal of steel-gray color and brilliant 
luster. It was first discovered by Hatchett, in 1801, in a 
mineral obtained at Haddam, Connecticut. This metal, 
however, which Hatchett called columbium, was re- 
examined by Wollaston and pronounced identical with 
tantalum. Forty years later it was again discovered by H. 
Rose, who gave it the name of ntobium, which is now gen- 
erallyadopted. Rose for some time believed that with the 
niobium anothernew metal (pelopium) was associated ; but 
later he recognized the fact that the two were one and the 
sume thing. Niobium has a specific gravity of about 4 
Ruscoe). When heated in the air, it takes fire at a low 

mperature and burns with a vivid light. The chemical 

relations of the metal are akin to those of bismuth and 
antimony. See tantalite, columbite, and yttro-tantalite. 


niopo-snuff (ni-6’po-snuff), x. See niopo-tree. 
niopo-tree ee ye) n. [< S. Amer. niopo 
+E. tree.] A tall leguminous tree, Piptadenia 
peregrina, of tropical America. The natives 
prepare an intoxicating snuff from the seeds by 
roasting and powdering them and adding lime. 
mcrae vale (ni-6’ti-biirk), n. Same as niepa- 
ark, 
nip! (nip), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nipped, ppr. nip- 
ping. [< ME. nippen, appar. for orig. *hnippen 
= D. knippen, nip, clip, auep (>G. knippen, snap, 
fillip) an. nippe, twitch; a secondary form 
of D. knijpen, nijpen = LG. knipen = G. kneifen, 
kneipen = Sw. knipa = Dan. knibe, pinch; ef. 
Lith. zhnybti, zhnypti, nip. Hence nib2, nibble. ] 
1. To press sharply and tightly between two 
surfaces or points, as of the fingers; pinch. 
John nipped the dumb, and made him to rore. 
Ttttle John and the Four Beygars (Child’s Ballads, V. 827). 


May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 
Down, down, and close again, and ntp me flat, 
If I be such a traitress. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


The whole body of ice had commenced moving south- 
ward toward the head of the ford, and the launch, not be. 
ing turned back quick enough, was ni;-ped between two 
floes of last year's growth. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 73. 


_— 


nip 


2. Figuratively, to press closely upon; affect; 
concern. 
London, look on, this matter nzps thee near. 
Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 
Not a word can bee spoke but nips him somewhere. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-coamographiv, A Suspitious or 
{Icalous Man. 
8. To sever or break the edge or end of by 
pinching; pinch (off) with the ends of the fin- 
gers or with pincers or nippers: with off. 

He {a tench] willl bite ... ata... worm with his 
head ntp'd off. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 178. 
4. To blast, as by frost; destroy; check the 
growth or vigor of. 

I observed that Cypress are the only trees that grow to- 
wards the top which, being nipped by the cold, do not grow 


spirally, but like small oaks. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. £ 105. 


Is it that the bleak sea-gale ... 
Nips too keenly the sweet flower? 
¥. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult. 
5. To affect with a sharp tingling sensation; 
benumb. 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 926. 


Though tempests howl, 
Or nipping frost remind thee trees are bare. 
Wordsworth, Cuckoo-clock. 
6. To bite; sting. 


And sharpe remorse his hart did prick and ahs 


7. To satirize keenly; taunt sarcastically; vex. 


But the right gentle minde woulde bite his lip 
To heare the Javell so good men to ntp. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 712. 


Mrs. Hart . . . nipped and beaked her husband, drank, 
and smoked. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 3. 
8+. Tosteal, pilfer; purloin. (Old cant.]—9. 
To snatch up hastily. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


An authentick gypsie, that nips your bung with a cant- 
ing ordinance. eveland’s Works. (Nares.) 


To nip in the blossomt. Same as to nip in the bud. 
Marvell.—To nip in the bud, to kill or destroy in the first 
stage of growth; cut cff before development. 


Yet I can frown, and nip a passion 
Even in the bud. 
Beau, and Fi., Woman-Hater, fii. 1. 


To nip the cable (naut.), to tie or secure a cable with 
nippers to the messenger, 


nip/ (nip), ». (=D. knip = G. kniff; from the 
verb.] 1. The act of compressing between two 
opposing surfaces or points, as in seizing and 
compressing 3 bit of the skin between the fin- 
gers; a pinch. 
Iam... sharplie taunted, ... yea,... 


with pinches, nippea, and bobbes. 
Lady Jane Grey, in Ascham's Scholemaster (ed. Arber), 
. 47. 


Think not that I will be afraid 
For thy ntp, crooked tree. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 191). 
2. A closing in of ice about a vessel so as to 
press upon or crush her. 
The nip began about three o’clock. At half-past four the 
starboard rail was crushed in. 
Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 70. 
3. A pinch which severs or removes a part; a 
snipping, biting, or pinching off. 
What's this? a sleeve? . . . carved like an apple-tart? 
Here's snip and nip and cut and alish and slash. 
hak., T. of the 38., iv. 3. 90. 
4. Asmall bit of anything; as much as may be 
nipped off by the fingerand thumb. [Scotch.] 
If thou hast not laboured, . . . looke that thou put not 
a nipin thy mouth: for there is an inhibition, Let him not 
eate that Jabours not. 
Rollock, Comment. on 2 Thes., p. 140. (Jamitezon.) 
5. A check to growth from a sudden blasting 
or attack from frost or cold; a sharp frost-bite 
which kills the tips or ends of a plant or leaf. 
— 6+. A biting sarcasm; a taunt. 
The manner of Poesie by which they vttered their bitter 


taunts and priuy nips, or witty scoffes and other merry 
conceits, Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 43. 


So many nips, such bitter girdes, such disdainfull glickes. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 291. 


A dry-bob, jeast, or nip. Cotgrave. 
7%. A thief; a pickpocket. [Old cant.] 
One of them fs a nip ; I took him once i’ the two-penny 


gallery at the Fortune. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 


He learned the legerdemaine of nips. 

Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 
8. In coal-mining, a thinning of a bed of coal 
by a gradual depression of the roof, so that the 
seam sometimes almost entirely disappears for 
a certain distance, while the beds above and 
below are only slightly, or not at all, affected 
in a similarmanner. Also called a want.—9. 
Naut.: (a) A short turn in arope. (b) The part 
of a rope at the place bound by a seizing or 


some times 


nip 


caught by jamming.— 10. In the wool-comb- 
ing machine, a mechanism the action of which 
is closely analogous to that of the human hand 
in grasping. Its function is to draw the wool in bunches 
from the fallers and present it to the comb.— Nip and 
voce a close approach to rt ar in racing or any com- 
petition; neck and neck. [U.38.] 
nip? (nip), v. i. [= D. nippen = MLG. LG. nip- 
pen (>G. nippen, nippeln, nipfeln = Dan. nippe), 
sip, nip.) To take a dram or nip. See nip2, n. 
In the homes alike of rich and poor the women have 
learned the fatal habit of nipping, and slowly but surely 
become confirmed dipsoman Lancet, No. 3452, p. 863. 


nip? (nip), n. [< nip?, v.) A sip or small 
draught, especially of some sear spirituous 
beverage: as, a nip of brandy. ([Slang.] 
He... asked for a last little drop of comfort out of the 
Dutch bottle. Mrs. Yolland sat down opposite to him, and 
gave him his nip. 
w Collins, The Moonstone, i. 15. (Davies.) 
nip? (nip), . (Origin obscure; perhaps a var., 
rough ee of knap?.) 1. A short steep as- 
cent.— 2. hill or mountain. 
nip‘ (nip), ». [Var. of neep2, nep2.] A turnip. 
alliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
nip5},. [ME. nippe, nype; perhaps < AS. genip, 
mist, cloud, darkness, < gentpan (pret. gendp), 
become dark.) Mist; darkness. This appears to 
be the sense in the following passage; Skeat es it as 
a particular use of nép!, ‘ piercing or biting cold,’ with a 
seconaary. choice for the explanation ‘a hill or peak.’ See 
nip3, 
Ich seo, as me thynketh, 
Out of the nype [var. nippe]of the north nat ful fer hennes, 
Ryghtwisnesse come rennynge. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 168. 
Nipa (ni’pa), n. Ole (Wurmb, 1779); from a 
native name in the Moluceas.}] An aberrant 
genus of low palms of the tribe Phytelephanti- 
ne, characterized by the one-celled carpels and 
roughened pollen-grains. The single species, N. fru- 
ticans, the nipa- or nipah-palm, is found at mouths of rivers 
from Ceylon to Australia and the Philippines. Its elon- 
gated horizontal stems produce from the apex a short 
spongy trunk, with terminal pinnately divided leaves 
sometimes 20 feet long. They are much used in thatch- 
ing and in making cigarettes and mats. Its drupes are 
borne in a mass of the size of the human head, and their 
kernels are edible. The spadix yields a toddy. 


nipcheese (nip’chéz), rn. [< nspl, v., + obj. 

cheese!.] A person of cheese-paring habits; a 

skinflint; a niggardly person. (Slang. 

nipfarthingt eee n. [<nipl,o., + 
obj. farthing.) A niggardly person; a nip- 

niphabiepsia (nif-s-bl )n. [NL.,<@ 

ablepsia (nif-a-blep’si-i), n. . < Gr. 

sa: snow, + eae ta, blindvieas: see ablepsia.] 

Snow-blindness. 

niphotyphlosis (nif’9-ti-f16’sis), n. poe < Gr. 
vida, SNOW, + TipAworc, blindness, < rudAdc, plind.] 

Snow-blindness. 

nipitatot, ». See nippitatum. 

nipos, . [Sce.] A variant of nepus. 

nippe (nip), n. 
the Northwest, a square piece cut from an old 

blanket and used especially to protect the feet 

when snow-shoes are worn, being wrapped in 

several thicknesses around the foot before the 

moccasin is put on. 


nipper! (nip’ér), ne [< nipl + -erl,] 1. One who nipp 


nips.— 2}. A satirist. 


nipper! (nip’ér), v. t. 


nipper-gage ‘edjustablo! n. 


nipperkin Coie 


nipper-men (nip’ér-men), n. pl. 


[F.] Among the voyageurs of nipperty-tip 
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one, used in picking up single oysters. (Chesapeake Bay. 
(t) An instrument used by fish.culturists for removing dea 
eggs from hatching-troughs. It is made of wire bent into 
the shape of the letter U, and flattened at the ends so that 
the extremities may be about an eighth of an inch wide, and 
rounded off at the corners. (jf) Handcuffs or leg-shackles ; 


Pouce Piet. (k) In -making, a machine for pressi 
he tar from the yarn. It consists of two steel plates, wit 
a semi-oval hole in each, one sliding over the other s0 as 
to enlarge or contract the aperture according to the 
amount of tar to be left in the yarn. . 
6. An incisor tooth; especially, one of the in- 
cisors or fore teeth of a horse.— 7. One of the 
great claws or chels of a crustacean, as a crab 
or lobster.—8. Naut., 
a short piece of rope 
or selvage used to bind 
the cable to the mes- 
senger in heaving up 
an anchor. Iron clamps 
have been used for the same 
urpose with chain cables. 


upper are now no longer 
used, the chain cable being 
applied directly to the cap- 
8 


tan. 
9. A hammock with so little bedding as to be 
unfit for stowing in the nettings. [Eng.]— 10. 
The cunner, Ctenolabrus adspersus: 80 called 


Nipper, def. & 


nipple-cactus (nip’1-kak’tus), ”. 


Nirvana 


which the pereussion-cap is placed to be struck 
by the hammer, the mouthpiece of a nursing- 
bottle, a nipple-shield, ete. 

A little cock ; or that hath an hole 
after the manor ote Oren cinch bt ut at the end of the 
chanels of a fountaine, wher-through the water runneth 
forth. Baret, 1580. (Halliweil.) 

A né for attachment [of the button) to the ent 
is e by a press. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/., L 
4, A reducing-coupling for hose or for joining 
a hose to @ pipe. It is often threaded or grooved on 
the outaide to facilitate the making of a tight joint by 
means of a wire binding, compressing the hose into the 
indentations. eee 
5. A hollow piece projecting from and form- 
ing & passage connecting with the interior of a 
metal pipe, used for the attachment of a faucet 


Or COCK.— Sol nipple, a nipple for the aftach- 
ment of a faucet, or other appliance to a pipe by 


soldering. 
nipple (nip’!), v. t.; pret. and pp. rippled, ppr. 


nippling. [< nipple, n.] To furnish with a nip- 
ple or nipples; cover with nipple-like protuber- 


ances. 
A cactus of 
e genus Mamillaria. These cactuses are com- 
mon in hothouses. 


from the way in which it nips or nibbles the nippleless(nip’!-les),a. [<nipple + -less.] Hav- 


hook. Also nibbler. See cut under cunner. 
(New Eng.]—11. The yo bluefish, Pomato- 


ing no nipples; amastous: specifically said of 
the monotremes or Amasta. 


mus saltatriz: so called by fishermen because nipple-line (nip’!-lin),n. A vertical line drawn 


it bites or nips pieces out of the menhaden, in 
the schools of which it is often found. 

(< nipperl, n.] Naut., 
to fasten two parts of (a rope) together, in or- 
der to prevent it from rendering; also, to fasten 


nippers to.— Nippering the cable, fastening the nip- 


er? (nip’ér), m. [< nip%, ©, or allied to ni 

pper- (nip’ér), ”. [< nip2, v., or nip- 

perkin ($).) A dram; nip. ([Slang, U. 8.] 

Mister Sawin, sir, you’re middlin’ well now, be ye? 

Step up an’ take a nipper, sir: I'm dreffle glad to see ye. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., fi. 


nipper-crab (nip’ér-krab), m. A crab of the 


family Portunida, Polybius henslowi. 
za), In & power SA 
ing-press, an adjustable eon the tongue o 
‘he dsadboatd: ae St 
the margin. 
r-kin),». [Appar. < nép2, with 
term. as in kilderkin.] A small measure or 
quantity of beer or liquor. 


(Beer) was of different harap from the “penny Nip- 
perkin of Molassas Ale” to ‘‘a pint of Ale cost me five- 
pence.” 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 197. 


William ITI., who only snoozed over a nipperkin of 
Schiedam with a few Dutch favourites. 
Noctes Ambrosiane, Sept., 1882. 
Naut., per- 
sons formerly employed to bind the nippers 
about the cable and messenger. 
rty (nip’ér-ti-tip’ér-ti), a. [A 
varied redupl. of syllables vaguely descriptive 
of lightness. Cf. niminy-piminy. vi aed ead- 
ed; silly; foolish; frivolous. ([Scotch.] 
He's crack-brained and cockle-headed about his nip- 
perty-tipperty poetry nonsense. Scott, 
ly Pes adv. [< nipping, ppr. of 


nip2, + -ly2.] Inanipping manner; with bit- 


Ready backbiters, sore nippers, and spiteful reporters ter sarcasm; sarcastically. Johnson. 


privily of good men. A 


St. A thief; a pickpocket; acutpurse. Dekker. 
—4,. A boy who waits on a gang of navvies, to 
fetch them water, carry their tools to the smithy, 
etc.; also, a boy who goes about with and assists 
a costermonger. [Eng. ]—5. Oneof various tools 
or implements like pincers or tongs: generally 
in the plural. (a) A form of grasping-tool or pincers 
with cutting jaws, es 

used by carpen 
metal-work- 
ers, etc. (0) Me- 
chanical forceps 
of different forms, 
used by dentists 
for cutting out or 


bending plates, 
Pe rivet- 
oles, etc. (c) In 


eee is (1) 
road-fuced twee- 
gers or bands 


Nippers. 
4, cutting nippers or pliers; 8, combined 
of iron, attached Cutting pliers and ordinary flat-bitted pliers, 
to platen print- the cutting bits being formed on the sides of 


ing-presses, which the flat bits. 


clasp a sheet of paper and it to the form to be printed. 
(2) Tweezers used by compositors to draw es out of a 
orm in the operation of correcting. (d) In wire-drawing, 
a tool used to pull the wire through the plate. (e) In hy- 
draul. he a two serrated jaws attached to geared sec- 
tors, used to cut off piles under water by a reciprocating 
movement. (f/) An instrument for squeezing an eden 
the nose of a refractory horse or mule. ( ip A latch to hol 
lines in fishing. (A) Oyster-tongs with few teeth or only 


e Scholemaster, p. 85. ninnitatet (nip’i-tat), a. 


nipple (nip’1), n. 


[Appar. irreg. < ntp- 
py, nipl, v., + -it-ate.]} Good 
plied to ale or other liquors. 
'Twill make a cup of wine taste nippitate. 
Chapman, Alphonsus Emperor of Germany, fit. 1. 


Well fares England, where the haat may have a pot of 
ale for a penny, fresh ale, firm ale, 


ale. 
Dekker and Webster (7), Weakest Goeth to the Wall, 1. 2. 


Bry pee rth nipitatot (nip-i-ta’tum, -ta’ts), x. 


80 nippitato, nippitati, a quasi L. or Sp. form 
of nippitate.] Nippitate liquor; strong liquor. 
Pomp. My father oft will tell me of a drink 

In England found, and nipitato call'd, 

Which driveth all the sorrow from your hearts. 

Ralph. Lady, ‘tia pa bib need not lay your lips 
To better nipitato than there is. 
Beau. and Fi., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 2. 

[Early mod. E. neple, nypil, 
*neble; origin uncertain; referred by some to 
nibl, neb.]}] 1. A protuberance of the breast 
where, in the female, the galactophorous ducts 
discharge; a pap; a teat.—2. The papilla by 
which any animal secretion is discharged. 

In most other birds [except geese] . . . there is only one 
gland ; in which are divers little cells, ending in two or 
three larger cells, lying under the ntpple of the ofl-bag. 

Derham, Physico-Theology, VII. £ 2 
3. Anything that projects like a nipple, as the 
projecting piece in @ gun or a cartridge upon 


nipple- 


nipple-seat (nip’1-sét), n. 


nipple-shield (nip’I-shéld), n. 
or insuring the uniformity of nipplewort (nip’l-wért), n. 


nirls, nirles (nérlz), n. 
and strong: ap- nirti, 1. 


nappy ale, nipptate Nirvana (nir-va’ nit), n. 


on the surface of the chest through the nipple. 

piece Gal Oe aged n. A supporting piece 
into which a nipple is screwed or riveted, or 
pEon mich (in a single piece) the nipple is 
ormed. 


nipple-pin (nip’l-pin), ». A pin the outer end 
) 


which is left projecting, after the pin has 
been inserted, to form a nipple for the attach- 
ment of another part, or for some other pur- 
pose. The nipple is commonly provided with 
a male-screw thread. 
A perforated protu- 
berance or hump on the barrel of a firearm, 
upon which the nipple is screwed. 
A defense for 
the nipple worn by nursing women. 

[< Meet + wort!.] 

A plant, Lapsana communis: so called from its 
remedial use. See Lapsana and cress.— 
nipplewort. Same as swine's-succory (which see, under 


succory). 
nippy (nip’i), a. [< nip] + -yl.] 1. Bi 


ting; 
sharp; acid: as, ginger has a nippy taste, —B | 
Curt in manner; snappy or snappish. { Colloq. 
in both senses. ]— 3, Parsimonious; niggardly. 
[Scotch. ] 

I'll get but little penny-fee, for his uncle, auld Nippée 


Milnwood, has as close a grip as the defl himsell. 
Scott, Old Mortality, vii. 


nipter (nip’tér),». [< Gr. verrfp, a wash-basin, 


in MGr. the washing of the feet of the disciples, 
the pedilavium, <¢ virrev, wash.] Eccles., the 
ceremony of washing the feet, practised in the 
Greek Church and some other churches on 
Thursday of Holy Week. Equivalent to maundy 


or feet-washing. 
{Origin obseure.} A 
variety of skin-disease; herpes. 
Yes, mem, I’ve had the sma’ pox, the niris, the blabs, 
the scaw, etc. 
E. B. Ramsay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 115. 


ae origin obscure.} <A cut; a 
wound; a hurt. 


The nirt in the nek he naked hem schewed. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 2498. 


(Skt., blowing out (as 
of a light), extinction, < nis, out, + vana, blow- 
ing, < y vd, blow, with abstr. noun-suffix -ana. } 


In Buddhism, the condition of a Buddha; the 


state to which the Buddhist saint is to aspire 


as the highest aim and highest good. ally, 
doubtless, this was extinction of existence, Buddha's at- 
tempt being to show the way of escape from the miseries 
inseparably attached to life, and especially to life everlast- 
ingly renewed by transmigration, as held in India. But 
in later times this negation has naturally taken on other 
forms, and is explained as extinction of desire, passion, 


What then is Nirvana, which means simply going out, 
extinction; it being quite clear, from what has gone be- 
fore, that this cannot be the extinction of a soul? It is 
the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart which would otherwise, according to the 
mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual ex- 
istence. That extinction is to be brought about by, and 
runs parallel with, the growth of the opposite condition 
of mind and heart; and it is complete when that opposite 
condition of mind and heart is reached. Nirvana is there 
fore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of mind: TT 
if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered . 
ness — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, —— 
peace, goodness, and wisdom. Rhye 


Nirvana 


Buddhism does not acknowledge the existence of a soul 
asa thing distinct from the and powers of man which 
are dissolved at death, and the Nirvana of Buddhism is 
simply Extinction. Eneye. Brit., IV. 484. 

nis!+, A contraction of ne és, is not. 
nis? (nis), n. ([< Dan. nisse, a hobgoblin, a 
brownie: see nizl.] Same as nizl. 
In vain he called on the Elle-maids shy, 
And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 
Whittier, Kallundborg Church. 


An echo of the song of nysses and water-fays we seem 
to hear again in this singer of dreams and regrets. 
Westminster Rev., CXXV. 417. 
Nissan (ni-s6’an), a. and ». [« Gr. Nuoaiov 
mediov, the Nissan Plain; Nioaioc (or Nycaioc) 
txroc, & Nissean horse: see def.] J, a. Pertain- 
ing to a plain located in Media or Khorasan, 
formerly noted for its choice breed of horses. 
II. ». A horse reared in the Nisewan Plain. 
A charming team of white Niswans. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, vii. 
Nisaétus (ni-sé’e-tus),. [NL., < Nisus, q. v., 
+ Gr. aeréc, eagle.] A genus of diurnal birds 
of prey of the family Falconide, containing such 
as Bonelli’s eagle, N. fasciatus. Also Nisaétos. 
B. R. Hodgson, 1836. 
Nisan (ni’san),». [LL. Misan,< Gr. Niody, Nioav 
Turk. Ar. Nisan = Pers. Natsan, < Heb. N6- 
san, for * Nitsdn, < néts, a flower.] The month 
of Abib: so named by the Jews after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. See Abid. 
nisberry (niz’ber’i), n. Same as naseberry. 
niseyt (niz’i),n. [Also nizey, nizy, nizzy; appar. 
dim. of nice, foolish: see nice.] A fool; a sim- 


pleton. 
So our zealots who put on most sanctify’d ZLOB, 
aoe nizies. 
he Galloper (1710), p. 1. (Nares.) 


That their looks may sep the more c 
less.—Decree nisi, in law. See decree. 
nisi prius (ni’si pri’us). .» unless before: 
nist, unless (see nisi); prius, before, acc. of prius, 
neut. of prior, before: see prior.) A phrase 
occurring originally in a writ by which the 
sheriff of a county was commanded to bring 
the men impaneled as jurors in a civil action 
to the court at Westminster on a certain day, 
‘unless before’ that day the justices came to 
the county in question to hold the assizes, 
which they were always sure todo. From this the 
writ, as well as the commission, received the name of nist 
prius; and the judges of assize were said to sit at nisi 
prius, and the courts were called courts of nisi prius, or 
nisi prius courts. Trial at nisi prius is hence a common 
hrase for a trial before a judge and jury of a civil ac- 
on in a court of record.— Nisi prius a docu- 
ment containing the pleadings that have taken place in a 
civil action for the use of the judge who is to try the case. 
nistet. Contracted from ne wiste, knew not. 
Also neste. Chaucer. 
nistest. A contraction of ne wistest, knewest not. 
nisus! (ni’sus), ». ([NL., < L. nisus, effort, < 
niti, pp. nisus, nirus, strive.] 1. Effort; en- 
deavor; conatus. 
The same phenomenon had manifested itself, and more 
than once, in the history of Roman intellect; the same 


strong nisus of great wits to gather and crystallize about 
a common nucleus. De Quincey, Style, iii. 


The foliaceous center of Theloschistes is itself condi- 
tioned by the same nisus to ascend which marks the whole 
group. E. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. (20). 


Nisus formativus, in diol., formative effort; the ten- 

dency of a germ to assume a given form in developing, 

supposed to be a matter of strife, stress, or effort on the 
Nim of the incipient individual. 


isus? (ni’sus),». [NL., < L. Nisus, < Gr. Nicoc, 
father of Scylla, changed into a sparrow-hawk. ] 
A genus of small hawks of the family Falco- 
nide, containing such as are called in Great 
Britain sparrow-hawks. See Accipiter. 

nit! (nit), ». [Early mod. E. also neet; <« ME. 
nitte, nite, nete, < AS. hnitu = D. neet = MLG. 
nete, nit = OHG. MHG. niz, G. niss = Russ. 
gnida = Pol. gnida = Bohem. hnida = (prob.) 
Gr. xovic (xovid-), @ nit; prob. < AS. hnitan (= 
Icel. hnita), gore, strike. The Icel. gnit, mod. 
nit = Norw. gnit = Sw. gnet = Dan. gnid, nit, 
seem to depend rather on the form cognate 
with E. gnat!.] 1. The egg of a louse or some 
similar insect. 

Zecche |It.), neets (var. nits] in the efe lids. Also tikes 
that breed in dogs. Florio, 1508 (ed. 1611). 
2. A small spot, speck, or protuberance. 

nit?,. In ne See knit, 3. 
nitch (nich), ». Same as knitch. 
nitet,v.¢ [< ME. ntten, nyten, < Icel. néta, deny; 
cf. neita, deny: see naitl.] To refuse; deny. 
A-nother kinge gaine the sal rise, 
that sal make the to grise, 
and do the suffer sa mykil shame, 


At thou sal nite thesu name. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8), p. 121. 
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Nitella (ni-tel’#),n. [NL. (C. A. Agardh, 1824), II. a. Wicked; mean; sparing; parsimoni- 
< L. nitere, shine.] A genus of cellular cryp- ous. 
togamous aquatic plants, of the class Chara- The King and the army publicly declared the murderer 
cee and type of the order Nitellew. They are deli- tobe Nithing. E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 67. 


cate plants, growing, like those of the genus Chara, in 
ponds and streams, and are rarely more than a few centi- 
meters in height. About 80 bo Sar are known, of which 
number more than 30 are North American. 

Nitelles (ni-tel’é-é), n. pl. [NL., < Nitella + 
-€@.] order of cellular cryptogamous plants 
belonging to the class Characee, typified by the 
genus Nitella. They are characterized by having the 
stem and leaves always naked, the leaves in whorls of five 
or six, developing from one to three nodes bearing leaf- 
lets. The sporophylla arise directly from the nodes of the 
leaves, and are often clustered ; the coronula is ten-celled, 
small, and colorless, and the spore-capsule without inner 
calcareous layer. The order contains 2 genera, Nitella 
with 80 species and Tolypella with 13 species. 

nitency/ (ni’ten-si),. [< *nitent (< L. niten(t-)s, 
ppr. of nitere, shine) + -cy.] Brightness; lus- 
ter. [Rare.] 

nitency? (ni’ten-si),n. [< *nitent (< L. niten(t-)s, 
ppr. of niti, strive) + -cy.] Endeavor; effort; 
tendency. [Rare.] 

These zones will have a strong nitency to Bide open. 


Boyle, Works, I. 179. 
niter, nitre (ni’tér), n. 


nithsdale (niths’dal), n. [So called in allu- 
sion to the escape of the Earl of Nithsdale from 
the Tower of London about 1715 in a woman’s 


[< F. nitre = Sp. Pg. 
It. nttro, < NL. nitrum, niter, saltpeter, ¢ L. ni- 
trum, < Gr. vitpov, in Herodotus and in Attic 


Nithsdale. 
(From ‘' A Harlot’s Progress — Morning,” by William Hogarth.) 


nithet, %. 3 te 
OF ries. nith, nid = MD. nid, D. nijd = MLG. nit nitort (ni’tor), x. 


lad native soda, natron: of Eastern ori- 
gin (Heb. nether), but the Ar. nitrun, natriun, 
natron, is from the Gr. virpov: see natron.] A 
salt (KN Og), also called saltpeter, and in the 
nomenclature of chemistry potassium nitrate. 
It is formed in the soil from niteopenogs organic bodies by 
the action of microbes, and crystallizes upon the surface in 
several parts of the world, and especially in the East Indies. 
In some localities where the conditions are favorable it is 
prepared artificially from a mixture of common mold, or 
porous calcareous earth containing potash, with animal 
and vegetable remains containing nitrogen. Under proper 
conditions of heat and moisture the nitrogen of the decay- 
ing organic matter is oxidized to nitric acid, which com- 
bines with potash and lime, forming niter and calcium ni- 
trate. This is afterward dissolved in water and purified. 
At present it is chiefly prepared from sodium nitrate and 
tassium chlorid by double decomposition. It is a color- 
ess salt, with a saline taste, and crystallizes in six-sided 
prisms. It is used somewhat as an antiseptic and as an 
oxidizing agent, but ite most common use in the arts is in 
the making of gunpowder ; it also enters into the composi- 
tion of fluxes, is extensively employed in metallurgy, and 
is used in dyeing. In medicine it is prescribed as dia- 
phoretic and diuretic. The substance called nifer by the 
ancients was not potassium nitrate, but either sodium car- 
bonate, more or leas mixed with salt and other impurities, 
or potassium carbonate, chiefly the former, since niter is 


nitid (nit’id), a. 


cloak and hood brought by his wife.] A hood 
made so that it can cover and conceal the face. 


Fairholt. 
[= Sp. nétido = Pg. It. nitido, 

L. nitidus, shining, bright, < nitere, shine. Cf. 
neat? and net2, ult. < L. nitidus.] 1. Bright; 
lustrous; shining. [Rare.] 

We restore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and nitid 
yellow. Boyle, Works, I. 686. 
2. Gay; spruce; fine: applied to persons. 
(Rare. }—83. In dot., having a smooth, shining, 


ean: surface, as many leaves and seeds. 


tidiflorous (nit’i-di-fl6’rus), a. [< L. nitidus, 
ne + flos (flor-), flower. ] aving bril- 
liant flowers; characterized by the luster or 
polished appearance of its flowers, as a plant. 


nitidifolious (nit’i-di-fo’li-us), a. [< L. nitidus, 


shining, + folium, leaf: see folious.] Having 
shining leaves; characterized by lustrous or 
olished leaves. 
tidous (nit’i-dus), a. [< lL. nitidus, shining, 
bright: see nitid.] In zool. and bot., having a 
smooth and polished surface; nitid. 


usually spoken of as having been obtained from the beds Nitidula (ni-tid’i-ld), m. [NL., <« LL. nitidulus, 


of salt es, where the alkali must have been soda, this 
being a mode of occurrence peculiar to soda and not to 
tash. But the niter which the ancients speak of as hav- 
ng been obtained by leaching wood-ashes was more or 
less pure potassium carbonate. It was not until the early 
part of the eighteenth century that soda and potash began 
be clearly recognized as distinct substances; and it was 
considerably later in the century before the chemical rela- 
tions of the two alkalis were unders . See saltpeter, 
soda, and potash.— Cubic niter. Same as sodium nitrate. 
— Sweet spirit of niter. See sptrit of nitrous ether, under 


niter-bush (ni’tér-bish), ». Any shrub of the 


enus Nitraria. 

ter-cake (ni’tér-kaik), n. Crude sodium sul- 
phate, a by-product in the manufacture of nitric 
acid from sodium nitrate, the main feature of 
which is the reaction of sulphuric acid upon 
crude sodium nitrate, wherein nitric acid is set 
free and sodium sulphate is produced. 


nitery, nitry (ni’tér-i, -tri),a. [< niter, nitre, + 


-y1.] Nitrous; producing niter. 


Winter my theme confines; whose 


wind 
Shall crust the slabby mire. Gay, Trivia, ii. 319. 


nit-grass (nit’ n. An annual grass, Gas- 
she Aa ( gras), gra 


um austra 
[ME., < AS. nith = OS. ntth, nidh = 


= OHG. nid, MHG. nit, G. neid = Icel. nidh = 
Sw. Dan. nid = Goth. neith, hatred, envy.] 


Wickedness. 
In pride and tricchery, 
In nythe and onde and lecche 
Cursor 


nithert, adv., a., and v. An obsolete form of 


nether1, 
nithingt Solita Ue n. and a. if 
ME. ntthing, < AS. nithing (= MHG. nidinc, ni- 


dunce, G. neiding = Icel. nidhingr = Sw. Dan. 
niding), a wicked person, a villain,< nith, envy, 
hatred: see nithe. Hence niderling, nidering.] 
I. n. A wicked man. 
Thanne spak the gode kyng. 
I-wis he has no Nithtng. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 196. 
He is worthy to be called a niding, the pulse of whose 
soul beats but faintly towards heaven, . . . who will not 
run and reach his hand to bear up his {God’s) temple. 
owell, Forraine Travell, p. 79. 


Nititele (nit-i-t6’lé), n. pl. 


nitr-. 
und, (Halliwell.) nitramidin (ni-tram’i-din), n. 


Also niding ; < Ditran (ni‘tran), n. 


somewhat spruce, rather trim, dim. of L. néti- 
dus, bright, spruce, trim: see nitid.] 1. In en- 
tom., the typical genus of the family Nitidulide, 
established by Fabriciusin 1775. The species 
are wide-spread, but not numerous, and are 
found chiefly on carrion.—2. In ornith., a ge- 
nus of Indian flycatchers, containing NV. hodg- 
soni. E. Blyth, 1861. 


Nitidulids (nit-i-di’li-dé), n. _ (NL., < Ni 
avic 


tidula + -~ide.] A family of ¢ 
tera, typified by the genus Nitidula. The family 
was foun ed by Leach in 1817. These beetles and their 
larvea feed on eoampcane animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, and are found in rotten wood, on fungi, and in 
various other situations, as on pollen, and an Australian 
species eats wax in bees nesta. The family is a large and 
sabpeirte- phos Rueoed rhe than o enera and u iy es 100 
species are North American. ey are popularly Known 
as sap- , and sometimes as hone booties 

NL., contr. ¢ L. 


nitidus, pee + tela, a web.] A group of ae 
ders, so called from the glistening silken webs 
they throw out from their nests to entangle 
their prey. Also Nitelaria. 


orn Coleop- 


nititelous (nit-i-té’lus),a. Of or pertaining to 


the Nititela. 
) [Formerly nitour ; < L. nétor, 
« nitere, shine: see nitid.] Brightness. 

That nétour and shining beauty which we find to be in 
{t [amber]. Topeell's Beasts (1607), p. 681. (Halisswell.) 
See nitro-. 

[< nétr(ic) + 
amidin.] An explosive substance produced by 
the action of strong nitric acid upon starch. 

< nitr(ic) + -an.] Graham’s 
name for the radical NOg, which must be sup- 
posed to exist in the nitrates, when they are 
regarded as formed on the type of the chlorids, 
as nitric acid (NOgH). Watts. 


Nitraria (ni-tra‘ri-&), ». (NL. (Linneus, 1741), 


« L. nétraria, a place where natron was found: 
see nttriary.) A genus of dicotyledonous shrubs 
of the polypetalous order Zygophyllee, known 
by the single ovules; the niter-bush. There are 5 
or 6 species, of northern Africa, western Asia, and Austra- 
lia. They are rigid, sometimes thorny bushes, with alter- 
nate or clustered somewhat fleshy leaves, white flowers in 


Nitraria 


cymes, black or red drupes, and seeds sometimes with 
three seed-leaves. See damouch and lotus-tree, 3. 

nitrate (ni’trat), ». (« NL. nitrafum, nitrate 
(prop. neut. of nitratus), ¢ L. nitratus, mixed 
with natron, ¢ witrum, natron, NL. niter: see 
niter, nitric.} <A salt of nitricacid. The nitrates 
are generally soluble in water, and easily decomposed by 
heat. They are much employed ag oxidizing agents, and 
may be prepared by the action of nitric acid on metals 
or on metallic oxids.— Barium nitrate, See banum.— 
Glyceryl nitrate. Same as nitroglycerin.— Nitrate of 

otash, niter.— Nitrate of silver, silver oxidized and 
issolved by nitric acid diluted with two or three times its 

weight of water, forming a solution which yields transpa- 
rent tabular crystals on cooling, these crystals constituting 
the ordinary commercial silver nitrate. When fused the 
nitrate is of a grayish-brown color, and may be cast into 
small sticks ina mold; these sticks form the lagna inferna- 
fis or lunar caustic eal by surgeons as a cautery. It 
is sometimes employed for giving a black color to the hair, 
and is the basis of the indelible ink used for marking linen. 
It is also very largely used in photography. Also called 
argentic nitrate.— Nitrate of soda, sodium nitrate, a salt 
analogous in its chemical properties to potassium nitrate 
or niter, It commonly crystallizes in obtuse rhombohe- 
drons, It is found native in enormous quantities in the 
rainless district on the borders of Chili, whence the world’s 
supply is obtained. Its chief nses are as a fertilizer, and 
for the production of nitric acid and saltpeter (potassium 
nitrate), It cannot be directly used for the manufacture 
of gunpowder, on account of its hygroscopic quality. See 
galtpeter, 

nitrate (ni’trat), v.t.; pret. and pp. nitrated, 
ppr. nitrating. [< nitrate, n.] 1. To treat or 
prepare with nitric acid: as, nitrated guneot- 
ton.—2. To convert (a base) into a salt by 
combination with nitrie acid. 

nitratin (ni‘tra-tin), 2. [¢ nitrate + -in2.] 
Native sodium nitrate. Also called soda niter. 
See niter and nitrate. 


nitration (ni-tra’shon), n. 


tion the radical nitryl, NQg. 

nitre, ». See niter. 

Nitrian (nit’ri-an), @. [¢ Gr. Nerpia, a town in 
Lower Egypt, pl. Nerpiat, Nirpacat, Nitptar, the 
Natron Lakes, <¢ wrpia, a@ place where natron 
was dug, ¢ vitpov, natron: see niter, natron.] 
Of or pertaining to the valley of the Natron 
Lakes (Nitrim), southwest of the delta of the 
Nile, at one time a chief seat of the worship of 
Serapis and afterward celebrated for its Chris- 
tian monasteries and ascetics. 

Those flerce bands of Nitrian and Syrian ascetics who, 
reared in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from their own standard of opinion as a crime which they 
were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion, 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 701. 
ni (ni’tri-a-ti), 7.3; pl. zitriaries (-riz). 

[Irreg. for *nitrary, ¢ L. nitraria,a place where 

natron was found (cf. Gr. v:rpia, in same sense) 

< nitrum, natron: see niter.} An artificial bed 

of animal matter for the formation of uniter; a 
lace where niter is refined. 
tric (ni’trik), a. [=F . nitrique=Sp. nitrico= 

Pg. nitrico, (NL. nitricus, ¢ nitrwm, niter: see ni- 

ter.] Of, pertaining to, or derived from niter: 

applied in chemistry to oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen which contain more oxygen than those 
other compounds to which the epithet nitrous 
is applied. See nitrous.—Nitrie acid, HNOs, an 
acid prepared by distilling a mixture of sulphuric acid 
and sodium nitrate. When pure it is a colorless liquid, 
but it is usually yellowish, owing to a small admixture of 
oxids of nitrogen. Its smell is very strong and disagrce- 
able, and it is intensely acrid. Applied to the skin it cau- 
terizes and destroys it. It is a powerful oxidizing agent, 
and acts with great energyon mostcombustiblesubstances, 
simple or compound, and upon most of the metals. It ex- 
ists in combination with the bases potash, soda, lime, and 
magnesia, in both the vegetable and the mineral kingdom. 
It is employed in etching on steel or copper; as a solvent 
of tin to form with that metal a mordant for some of the 
finest dyes; in metallurgy and assaying ; also in medicine, 
in a diluted state, as a tonic, and in affections of the ali- 
mentary tract and of the liver; and in concentrated form 
asa caustic. In the arts it is known by the name of agua 
fortis, Also called azotic acid.—Nitric-acid furnace 
in acid-works, a small furnace where sodium nitrate and 
sulphuric acid are roasted to supply nitrous fumes for the 
oxidation of sulphurous acid to sulphuric acid.— Nitric 
oxid, NoOe or NO, a gaseous compound of nitrogen and 
oxygen, produced by the action of dilute nitric acid upon 


copper. 

nitride (ni’trid or -trid), m. [¢« niter (NL. ni- 
trum) + -idel.] A compound of nitrogen with 
any other element or radical, particularly acom- 
pound of nitrogen with phosphorus, boron, sili- 
con, or a metal. 

nitriferous (ni-trif’e-rus), a. [« NL. nitrum, 
niter, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Niter-bearing: 
as, nitriferous strata. 

nitrifiable (ni’tri-fi-a-bl), a. 
fieation. See nitrification. 

nitrification (ni’tri-fi-ka’shon), 2. (= F. nitri- 
Jication = Pg. nitrificagdo, (NL. nitrum, niter, 
+ -ficatio(n-): see -fication.] The process, in- 
duced by certain microbes, by which the nitro- 


Capable of nitri- 


nitrify 


nitrite (ni‘trit), ». 


nitro-, nitr-. 


nitrobarite (ni-tr6-bar’it), ”. 
The process or act + bar(ium) + -ite2.] Native barium nitrate. 
of introducing into a compound by substitu- nitrobenzene (ni-tro-ben’zén), n. 
BS vias + benzene. 


nitrocalcite (ni-tro-kal’sit), n._ 


nitrocellulose (ni-trd-sel’i-l6s), ». 


nitrogen (ni’tro-jen), n. 


nitrogeneoust (ni-tro-jé’né-us), a. 
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gen of organic material in the soil is oxidized nitrogenize (ni-troj’e-niz), v. ¢.; 


to nitrie acid. A certain degree of heat and the pres- 
ence of moisture, air, and a base which may combine with 
the acid are necessary conditions of nitrification. 


The presence of water may indeed be considered as one 
of the conditions essential to nitrification. 
Playfair, tr. of Liebig'’s Chemistry, ii. 8. (Latham.) 
(ni’tri-fi), v.; pret. and pp. nitrified, pir 
nitrifying. [=F. nitrifier= Pg. nitrificar, (NL. 
nitrum, niter, + L. facere, make. ] 
To convert into niter. 
Nitrogen that may be present [in germinating plants] in 
a nttrified form, or in a form easily nitrified, may escape 
assimilation by being set free by the denitrifying ferment 
described by Gayon and Dupetit and Springer. 
Science, IX. 111. 


TI, intrans. To be converted into niter. 


I, trans. 


nitrine (ni’trin), 2. [< nitrum + -ine2.] A kind 


of nitroglycerin patented by Nobel, a Swedish 
engineer, In 1866. 

{= F. nitrite; as nitrum + 
-tte2,] Asalt of nitrous acid. <Azolite is a syno- 
ny™m.— Nitrite of 1, See amyl?, 

{< NL. nitrum, niter (see niter); 
in comp. referring to nitryl, nitric, or nitrogen. ] 
An element in some compounds, meaning ‘ ni- 
ter,’ and usually implying ‘nitrogen’ or ‘ nitric 
acid’; specifically, as a prefix in chemical 
words, indicating the presence of the radical 
nitryl (NOo) in certain compounds: as, nttro- 
aniline, nifranisic acid, nitro-benzamide, nitro- 
benzoie acid. 


nitro-aérial (ni’trd-4-6’ri-al), a. Consisting of 


or containing niter and air. Ray. 


[< nitrum (nitric) 


[< nitrum 
Same as nitrohenzol. 
trobenzol, nitrobenzole (ni-tro-ben’z0l), n. 
{< nitrum (nitric) + benzol.] Aliquid (CgHs;NOg) 
ed Hee by adding benzol drop by drop 
uming nitrie acid. It closely resembles ofl of bitter 
almonds in flavor, and, though it has taken a prominent 
place among the narcotic poisons, it is largely employed, 
as a substitute for that oil, in the manufacture of con- 
fectionery and in the preparation of perfumery. It is im- 
yo as a source of aniline in the manufacture of dyes. 
t is Known also as essence of mirbane,a fancy name given 
to it by M. Collas of Paris. See andtine. Also, more prop- 
erly, called nitrobenzene. 
[< nitrum (ni- 
tric) + calcite.] Native nitrate of calcium. It 
occurs as a pulverulent efflorescence on old walls and lime- 
stone rocks, has a sharp bitter taste, and is of a grayish- 
white color. 
[< nitrum 
(nitric) + cellulose.] A cellulose ether; a com- 
pound of nitrie acid and cellulose. The name is 
given both to guncotton and to the substance from which 
colludion is made. See guncotton and collodion. 


nitrochloroform (ni-tro-kl6’r6-férm), n. [< né- 


trum (nitric) + chloroform.] Same as chloro- 
vicrin, 
tro-compound (ni‘tr6-kom’pound),. A car- 
bon compound which is formed from another 
by the substitution of the monatomic radical 
Og for hydrogen, and in which the nitrogen 
atom is regarded as directly joined to a carbon 
atom. 


nitrogelatin (ni-trd-jel’a-tin), nm. [< nitrum (ni- 


tric) + gelatin.] Anexplosive consisting large- 
ly of nitroglycerin with smaller proportions of 
incotton and camphor. At ordinary temperatures 
t is a thick ian i eates Hpbi eG It is less sensible to 
percussion than dynamite, and is leas altered by submer- 
gence. 
[= F. nitrogéne = Sp. 
nitrogeno = Pg. nitrogeno, < NL. nitrogenum, ¢ 
nitrum, niter (with ref. to nitric acid), + -gen, 
producing: see -gen.] Chemical symbol, N; 
atomic weight, 14. An element existing in 
nature as & colorless, odorless, tasteless gas, 
reducible to a liquid under extreme pressure 


and cold. Its specific gravity is .9674. It is neither 
combustible nor a supporter of combustion, nor does it 
enter readily into combination with any other clement. At 
a high temperature it unites directly with magnesium. sili- 
con, chromium, and other metals, It forms about 77 per 
cent. of the weight of the atmosphere, and is a necessary 
constitnent of all animal and vegetable tissues. In com- 
bination with hydrogen it forms the strong base ammo- 
nium, and with Aecicgen and oxygen a series of acids of 
which nitric acid is commercially the most important. It 
may be most readily prepared from atmospheric air. There 
are five known compounds of nitrogen and oxygen — viz, 
nitrous oxid or nitrogen monoxid, NoO; nitric oxid, No0o; 
nitrogen trioxid, NoU,: nitrogen tetroxid, NoO4; nitro- 
gen pentoxid, NoOs. Formerly called azote. 

[< nitrogen 


+ -cous.] Same as nitrogenous. Smart. 


nitrogenic (ni-trd-jen’ik), a. [« nitrogen + -ic.] 


Same as nitrogenous. 


He spoke further of the action of nitric acid on carbonic 
and nitrogenic compounds. * Nature, XL. 312. 


nitrogenous (ni-troj’e-nus), a. 


nitroglucose (ni-tr6-glé’k6s), ». 


nitroleum (ni-tro’lé-um), 1». 


to nitroma 


nitrometer (ni-trom’e-tér), n. 


nitrosyl (ni 


nitrous (ni’trus), a. 


nitrous 


ret. and pp. 
nitrogenized, ppr. nitrogenizing. [< nitrogen + 
-ize.) To impregnate or imbue with nitrogen. 
Hoblyn. Also spelled nitrogenise.—Ni ed 
foods, nutritive substances containing nitrogen — princi- 


pally roteids. _ Non-mitrogenised foods, such foods as 
contain no nitrogen— principally carbohydrates and fats. 


[< nitrogen + 
-ous.} Pertaining to or containing nitrogen. 
Also nitrogenic. 

A little meat, fish, eggs, milk, beans, pease, or other ni- 
trogenous food. The Century, XXXVI. 260. 
[< nstrum (ni- 
tric) + glucose.) An organic substance pro- 
duced by acting on finely powdered cane-sugar 


with nitrosulphurie acid. In photography it has 
been added in very small quantities to collodion, with 
the view of increasing the density of the negative. It 
renders the sensitized film less sensitive to light. 


nitroglycerin, nitroglycerine (ni-tré -glis’e- 


rin), m. [< nitrum (nttric) + giyee | A com- 
pound (CgHsN30g) produced by the action of 
a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids 


on glycerin at low temperatures. It is a light- 
yellow, oily liquid, of specific gravity 1.6, and is a most 
powerful explosive agent, detonating when struck, or 
when heated quickly to 306° F. For use in blasting it is 
mixed with one fourth its weight of silicious earth, and is 
then called dynamite. Taken internally, it is a violent 
poison, but in minute doses is used in medicine in the 
treatment of angina pectoris and heart-failure. Also called 
gtonoin, nitroleum, blastiny-oil, glyceryl nitrate, trinitrate 
of glyceryl, and trinttrin. 


nitrohydrochloric (ni-tr6-hi-dro-klo’ rik), a. 


[< nitrum (nitric) + hydrochloric.] A term used 
ony in the following phrase.— Nitrohydrochloric 
acid, an acid composed of a mixture of concentrated ni- 
tric and hydrochloric acids, used for the solution of many 
substances, more especially of the noble metals. Also 
called nitromurtatic acid and aqua regia. 
[< NL. nitrum, 
niter, + L. oleum = Gr. éAacov, oil.] Same as 
nitroglycerin, k. H. Knight. 
esite (ni-tro6-mag’ne-sit),n. [<« NL. 
nitrum magnesium + -ite2,] A native hy- 
drated nitrate of magnesium found as an efflo- 
rescence with nitrocalcite in limestone caves. 
[< NL. nitrum, 
niter, + Gr. uétpov, @ measure.] An apparatus 
used for collecting and measuring nitrogen gas, 
or for decomposing nitrogen oxids and subse- 
quently measuring the residual or resulting 

aSes. 

tromuriatic (ni-trd-mi-ri-at’ik), a. [<nitrum 
(nitric) + muriatic.] The older term for nitro- 
hydrochloric, 


nitronaphthalene (ni-tro-naf’tha-lén), ». [< 


nitrum (nitric) + naphthalene.] A derivative 
from naphthalene produced by nitric acid. 
There are three of these nitronapthalenes, arising from 
one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen being replaced by a 
corresponding quantity of nitryl. 


nitroso-. A prefix denoting that the compound 


to which it 1s attached contains the univalent 
compound radical NO, or nitrosyl. 


nitro-substitution (ni-trd-sub-sti-ta’shon), x. 


The act of displacing an atom or a radical in a 
complex body by substituting for it the univa- 
lent radical nitryl, NOo. 


nitrosulphuric (ni’tro-sul-fa’rik),@. [< nitram 


(nitric) + sulphuric.] Consisting of a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and some nitrogen oxid: as, 
nitrosulphuric acid, formed by mixing one part 
of niter with eight or ten parts of sulphuric 
acid: a useful agent for separating the silver 
from the copper of old plated goods. 

tro-sil),n. [< NL. nitrosus, nitrous, 
+ -yl.) A univalent radical consisting of an 
atom of nitrogen combined with one of oxygen. 
It cannot exist in the free state, but its bromide and iodide 


have heen isolated, and the radical exists in many complex 
substances forming the so-called nitroso-compounds. 

[= F. nitreux = Sp. Pg. 
It. nitroso, < NL. nitrosus, nitrous, < L. nitrosus, 
full of natron, < nitrum, natron (NL. niter): see 
niter.] In chem., of, pertaining to, or derived 
from niter: applied to an oxygen compound 
which contains less oxygen than those in which 
the epithet nztric is used: thus, nttrows oxid 
(NoO), nitric oxid (NoQg); nitrous acid (HNO»), 
nitric acid (HNOg), etc.— Nitrous acid, HNOs, an 
acid produced by decomposing nitrites: it very readily be- 
comes oxidized to nitric acid.—Nitrous ether, ethy! ni- 
trite, CoH5NOo, a derivative of alcohol in which hydroxyl 
(OH) is replaced by the group NOg. It is a very volatile 
Hquid. When inhaled it acts very much as amyl nitrite 
does.— Nitrous oxid gas, N»O, a combination of nitro- 
genand oxygen, formerly called the dephlogisticated nitrous 
gas. Under ordinary conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure this substance is gaseous; it has a sweet taste and a 
faint agreeable odor. When inhaled it produces uncon- 
sciousness and insensibility to pain; hence it is used as an 
anesthetic during short surgical operations, When it is 
breathed diluted with air an exhilarating or intoxicat- 
ing effect is produced, under the influence of which the 


nitrous 


inhaler is irresistibly impelled to do all kinds of silly and 
extravagant acts; hence the old name of laughting-gas. 
Also called nitrogen monozid.— Spirit of nitrous ether, 
an alcoholic solution of ethyl nitrite containing about 5 
per cent. of the crude ether. It is diaphoretic, diuretic, 
and antispasmodic. Also called sweet spirit af niter. 


nitrum (ni’trum),”. ([L., natron, NL., niter: 
see nitcr.] 1. Natron.—2. Niter.— Nitrum flam- 


mans, ammonium nitrate: so named from ita pro of 
exploding when heated to 600° F. ere 


nitry, a. See néitery. 

nitryl (ni’tril), n. [< nitrum (nitric) + -yl.] 
Nitric peroxid (NOg), a univalent radical as- 
sumed to exist in nitric acid and in the so-called 
nitro-compounds. 

nitta-tree (nit’i-tré), n. [< African nitta, also 
natta, + E. tree.] A leguminous tree, Parkia 
biglandulosa (P. Africana), native in western 


Africa and parts of India. Its clustered pods con- 
tain an edible mealy pulp of which the negroes are fond; 
and in the Sudan the seeds (about fourteen in a pod), after 
a process of roasting, fermenting in water, etc., are made 
into a cake which serves as a sauce, though of offensive 
odor. The name nitia-tree perhaps covers more than one 
species. Also called African locust. 


nitter (nit’ér),. [« nit] + -erl.] An insect 
which deposits its nits on animals, as an cestrus 
or bot-fly. See cut under bot-fly. 
nittily+ (nit’i-li), adv. Lousily; with lice; 
filthily. ° 

He was a mam 7ittily needy, and therefore adventurous. 


Sir J. Hayward, 
nittings (nit’ingz), ». pl. [Origin obscure.] 
Small particles of lead ore. [North. Eng.] 
nitty! (nit’i), a [< nit + -yl.] Full of nits; 
abounding with nits. 

I'll know the poor, egregious, nitty rascal. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iff. 1 
nitty2t (nit’i), a. (A var. of netty, now natty, 
perhaps simulating nitid, < L. nitidus, the ult. 
source of all these forms.] Shining; elegant; 
spruce. 

O dapper, rare, compleate, sweet nitite youth ! 
Marston, Satires, lil. 
nival (ni’val),a. [< L. nivalis, snowy, < nix (niv-, 
orig. *snighv-), snow: see snowl.] 1+. Abound- 
ing with snow; snowy. Bailey.—2. Growing 
amid snow, or flowering during winter: as, nival 
plants. 


Monte Rosa contains the richest nirval flora, although 
moet of the species are distributed through the whole Al- 
pine region. Science, 1V. 475. 


nivelt (niv’l), v.%. See niffel. Prompt. Parv. 
nivellator (niv’e-la-tor), n. 
Sp. nivelador; as F. niveler (=Sp. nivelar), level 
(< nivel, level: see level1), + -ator.] A leveler. 

There are in the Compte Rendus of the French Academy 
later papers containing developments of various points of 


the theory—the conception of nivellators may be referred 
to Nature, XXXIX, 219. 


nivellization (niv’e-li-za’shon), n. ([< F. ni- 
veler, level (see nivellator), + -ize + -ation.] 
A leveling; a reduction to uniformity, as of 
originally different vowels or inflections. Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Icelandic Reader, p. 489. 
nivenite (niv’en-it), n. [Named after William 
Niven of New York.] A hydrated uranate of 
thorium, yttrium, and lead, occurring in mas- 
sive forms with a velvet-black color and high 
specific gravity. It is found in Llano county, 
exas, associated with gadolinite, fergusonite, 
and other rare species. 
niveous (ni’vé-us), a. [< L. niveus, snowy, < 
nix (niv-), snow: see nival.] Snowy; partaking 
of the qualities of snow; resembling snow; 
pure and brilliant white, as the wings of cer- 
tain moths. 


Cinnabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of sulphur, 
which otherwise presenta a pure and niveous white. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 12. 
Nivernois hat. ([F. Nivernois, now Niver- 
nais, < Nevers, a city in France.] <A hat worn 
am England by young men of fashion about 
1765. 
What with my Nivernois hat can compare? 

C. Anstey, New Bath Guide, p. 73, 
nivicolous (ni-vik’6-lus), a. [« L. nix (niv-), 
snow, + colere, inhabit.) Living in the snow; 
especially, living on mountains at or above the 
snow-line. [Rare.] 

Nivdése (né-voz’), ». [< L. nirosus, abounding 
in snow, < nix (niv-), snow.] The fourth month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, begin- 
ning (in 1793-4) December 21st and ending 
January 19th. 

nix! (niks), n. [< G. nix (MHG. nickes, niches, 
OHG. nichus, nihhus), a weter-sprite (= Dan. 
niase, a hobgoblin, brownie): see nicker!. Cf. 
nixy and nis2.) In Teut. myth., a water-spirit, 


nix? (niks), n. 


nix3 (niks), interj. 


nixy? (nik’si), ». 
Nizam (ni-zam’), n. 


nizeyt, nizyt, ”. 
Nizzard (niz’ard), n. 


nizzyt, 7. 


— F. niveleur = N.L. An abbreviation of New Latin. 


no! (no), adv. 
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good or bad. The Scotch water-kelpie is a 
wicked niz. Also written nis. 

[< G. nichts (= D. niets), no- 
thing, prop. adv., orig. gen. of nicht, not, naught: 
see naught, notl.] 1. Nothing; as an answer, 
nothing; also, by extension, as adverb, no. 
[Collog., U. S.J—2. See the quotation. 


Nizes is a term used in the railway mail service to de- 


- note matter of domestic origin, chiefly of the first and 


second class, which is unmailable because addressed to 
places which are not post-ottices, or to States, etc., in which 
there is no such post-office aa that indicated in the address. 

U. S. Oficial P. O. Guide, Jan., 1885, p. 685. 
Prob. another application 
of nix2,1.] An exclamation of alarm used by 
thieves, street Arabs, and others: as, nix, the 
bobby! (policeman). (Slang, Eng.] 


nixie, nixy! (nik’si), ».; pl. nizies (-siz). [Dim. 


of nix, or directly < G. nize (OHG. nicchessa), 
fem. of nxiz, a water-sprite: see nixl1.] Same 
as nizl, 
She who sits b 
Is subject to 


haunted well 
e Nizxies’ spell. 

Scott, Pirate, xxviii. 
Same as nix2, 2. 
(Hind. nizdm, < Ar. nizam, 
regulator, governor, < nazama, arrange, gov- 
ern.] 1. The hereditary title of the rulers of 
Hyderabad, India, derived from Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the dynasty, who had been appoint- 


ed by the Mogul emperor as Nizam-ul-Mulk no! (no), n.; pl. noes (n6z). 


(Regulator of the State), and subahdar of the 
Deccan in 1713, but who ultimately became in- 
dependent. 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 


Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats. 
Browning, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, vi. 


2. sing. and pl. A soldier or the soldiers of the 
Turkish regular army. 


The Nizam, or 8, had not been paid for seven 
months, and the Arnauts could pcatcely mun up what was 
owing to them. R. F. Burton, El-Mediuah, p. 487. 


Same as nisey. 
é ar It. Nizza, = F. Nice, 
Nice (see def.), + -ard. 

city of Nice, or its territory, which formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Sardinia, but was 


ceded in 1860 to France. 


As It was, both Savoyards and Nizzards had no choice 
except to submit to the inevitable. 
E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 231. 


Same as nisey,. 


.N.E. An abbreviation of north-northeast. 

An abbreviation of north-northwest. 
[Also dial. (Se.) na, in enclitic 
use; < ME. no, na, < AS. na, nd (= Icel. nei), 
not ever, no, < ne, not, + a, aye, ever: see ay1, 
03, Cf. nay, another form of no, from the 
Seand.] 1. Not ever; never; not at all; not. 


Tho were thai wounded so strong, 
That thai no might doure long. 
Arthour and Merlin, p. 850. 


No gif thou of the self na tale, 
Bot bring thi sawel out of bale. 
Eng. Metr. Homilies (ed. Small), p. 141. 


(In this sense no is now confined to ove. use, in the 
form no or na, the Scottish form na being especially used 
enclitically, a8 canna, isna, maunna, winna, etc. | 

2. Not so; nay; not: with implied, but not 
expressed, repetition of a ee (or suc- 
ceeding) statement denied or question an- 
swered in the negative, with change of person 


if necessary. This is practically equivalent to a com- 

lete sentence with its affirmation denied: as, ‘‘Was he 

ere yesterday?” ‘“‘ No”— that is, “he was not here yes- 
terday.” It is therefore the negative categorematic parti- 
cle, equivalent to nay, and opposed to yes or yea, the af- 
firmative categorematic particles. The fine distinction 
poet ha to have formerly existed between no and nay, ac- 
cording to which no answered questions negatively framed, 
as, “Will he not come? No,’ while nay answered those 
not including a negative, as, ‘‘ Will he come? Nay," is 
hardly borne out by the records. No and nay are ulti- 
mately identical in origin, and their differences of use 
(nay being restricted in use and no now largely super- 
seded by not) are accidental. (a) In answer to a ques- 
tion, whether by another person or asked (in echo or argu- 
ment) by one’s self. 

Shall it availe that man to say he honours the Martyrs 
memory and treads in their steps? No; the Pharisees con- 
feat as much of the holy Prophets. 
ilton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
(0) In answer to a request (expressed or anticipated): in 
this use often repeated for emphasis: as, no, no, do not 
ask me. (c) Used parenthetically in iteration of another 
negative. 

There is none righteous, no, not one. Rom. fii. 10. 


And thus I leave it as a declared truth, that neither the 
feare of sects, no, nor rebellion, can be a fit plea to stay 
reformation. Muton, Church-Governinent, 1. 7. 


(d) Used continuatively, in iteration and amplification of a 
previous negative, expressed or understood. 


e ° e 


, : no! (n6), conj. 
An inhabitant of the var. of ne, by confusion with nol, adv.] "Nor. 


“no? (nO), a. 


no? (nO), ade. 


no 


Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 


Macb. No, nor more fearful. 


Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 9. 
Loss of thee 
Would never from my heart: no, no! I feel 
Thelink of nature drawme. Milton, P. L., ix. 914. 
No, not the bow, which so adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes. 
aller, On a Brede of Divers Colours. 
No, in Old England nothing can be won 
Without a Faction, Good or Il be done. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, Prol. 
3. Not: used after or, at the end of a sentence 
or clause, as the representative of an inde- 
pendent negative sentence or clause, the first 
clause being often introduced by whether or tf: 
as, he is uncertain whether to accept it or no; 
he may take it or no, as he pleases. 
“‘T will,” she sayde, ‘do as ye councell me; 
Comforte or no, or hough that euer it be.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2588. 


Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Cesar, or no? 
Luke xx. 22. 
Whether they had thir Charges born by the Church or 
no, it need not berecorded. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
It is hard, indeed, to say whether he (Shakspere] had any 
religious belief or no. J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, vi. 7. 


4. See no2, adv.—No! Not (naut.), the answer td a 
sentry’s hail, to indicate that a warrant officer is in the 
boat hailed.— Whether or no, in any case; certainly ; 
surely : as, he will do it whether or no. (Colloq. ] 
[< nol, adv.) 1. 
A denial; the word of denial. 

Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express'd 

In russet yeas and honest kersey noes. 

hak., L. L. L., v. 2. 413. 

I'm patience its very self! . . . but I do hate a No that 
means Yes. J. H. Ewing, A Very Il-tempered Family, iv. 
2. A negative vote, or a person who votes in 
the negative: as, the noes have it. 

The division was taken on the question whether Mid- 
dleton’s motion should be put. The noes were ordered 
by the speaker to go forth into the lobby. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
The ayes and noes. Sce aye3. 
[ME., < no, adv.; partly as a 


Nouther aes EH Bede, no Henry of Huntington, 
No William of Malmesbiri, ne Pers of Bridlynton, 
Writes not in ther bokes of no kyng Athelwold. 

Rob. of Brunne, p. 25. 


The cifre in the rithe side was first wryte, and yit he 
tokeneth nothinge, no the secunde, no the thridde, but 
thei maken that figure of 1 the more signyficatyf that com- 
ith after hem. Rara Mathematica, p. 29. (Halliwell) 
[< ME. no, an abbr. form, by mis- 
taking the fina] » for an inflective suffix, of non, 
noon, earlier nan,< AS. ndn, no, none: see none}, 
which is the full form of no. No is to none as 
a (ME. a, 0) to one.] Not any; not one; none. 

As for the land of Perse, this will I saye, 
It ought to paye noo tribute in noo wise. 
Generydes (BE. E. T. 3.), 1. 2004. 
Thou shalt worship no other god. Ex. xxxiv. 14. 
oo cause is no man’s but mine own. 
letcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, ff. 1. 

I lastly proceed from the no good it can do to the mani- 

fest hurt it causes. tlton, Areopagitica, p. 29. 


By Heaven! it {a battle] is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there). 
Byron, Childe Harold, {. 40. 


There were no houses inviting to repose; no fields rip- 
ening with corn; no cheerful hearths: no welcoming 
friends; no common altars. 

Story, Discourse, Sept. 18, 1823. 


No doubt, end, go, joke, etc. See the nouns. [Like 
other negatives, no is often used ironically, to suggest the 
opposite of what the negative expreases. 


Here ’s no knavery! See, to beguile the old folks, how 
the young folks lay their heads together! 
Shak., T. of the S., £ 2. 189. 


This is no cunning quean! ‘slight, she will make him 
To think that, like a stag, he has cast his horns, 
And is grown young again! Mazssinger, Bondman, f. 2. 


Yo is used, like not in similar constructions, with a word of 
depreciation or diminution, to denote a certain degree uf 
excellence, small or great according to circumstances. 


But Paul said, I am... aJew of Tarsus, a city in Ci- 
licia, a citizen of no mean city. Acts xxi. 39. 

I can avouch that half a century ago the beer of Flanders 
was no bad tap. N. and Q., ith ser., VI. 398.) 
[< ME. no; a reduced form of 
nonel, adv., as no2, a.,is of nonel, a. It is there- 
fore different from nol, adr., from which it is 
not distinguishable in form, and which it repre- 
sents in all uses other than those given under 
nol, adv., 1, 2, 3.] Not in any degree; not at 
all; in no respect; not: used with a compara- 
ee as, no longer; no shorter; no more; no 
ess. 


No sooner met, but they looked; no sooner looked, but 
they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighed; no sooner 
sighed, but they asked one another the reason. 

Shak., As you Like it, v. 2. 36, 


no 


But how compells he? douhticss no otherwise then he 
draws, without which no man can come to hiin. 
Milton, Civil Power. 

No. An abbreviation of the Latin numero, ab- 
lative of numerus, number: used for English 
number, and so as a plural Nos.: as, No. 2, and 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

no-account (n0’a-kount’), a. [A reduction of 
the phrase of xo account.) Worthless. [South- 
ern U. S.] 

Noachian (n0-a‘ki-an), a. [< Noah (*Noach) 
(LL. Noa, Noe, < Gr. Nor, < Heb. Noach) + 
-tan.] Of or relating to Noah the patriarch or 
his time: as, the Noachian deluge; Noachian 
laws or precepts. 

Noachic (no-ak’ik), a. [« Noah (*Noach: see 
Noachian) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Noah; 
Noachian.—Noachic Laws, or Law of Holiness, in 


early Jewish hist., a code of laws relating to blasphemy, 
idolatry, etc., enforced on Israelites and foreigners dwell- 


ing in Palestine. 
Noachid (n0’a-kid), n. One of the Noachide. 


In the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, in the list 
of Noachids. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 10. 

Noachidz (né-ak’i-dé), n. pl. [< Noah (*Noach) 
+ -tdw.] The descendants of Noah, especially 
as enumerated in the table of nations given in 
Gen. x. 

Noah’s ark. 1. The ark in which, according to 
the account in Genesis, Noah and his family, 
with many animals, were saved in the deluge. 
—2.A child's toy representing this ark with 
its occupants. 

Noah's Arks, in which the Birds and Beasts were an un- 
commonly tight fit. Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, ii 
3. Parallel streaks of cirrus cloud, appearin 
by the effect of perspective to converge towa 
the horizon: in some countries a sign of rain. 


Also called polar bands.— 4. A bivalve mollusk, WW 


Arca noe, an ark-shell: so named by Linnseus, 
—5. In bot., the larger yellow lady’s-slipper, 
Cypripedium L penageeenes 
Noah's gourd or bottle, See gourd. 
nob! (nob), x. [A simplified spelling of knob, 
in various dial. or slang applications not recog- 
nized in literary use. Cf. nab2.] 1. The head. 
(Humorous. } 
The nob of Charles the Fifth ached seldomer under a 
monk's cowl than under the diadem. 
Lamb, To Barton, Dec. 8, 1829. 
2. Ingun., the plate under the swing-bed for the 
head of an elevating-screw. EF. H. Knight.—8. 
Same as knobstick, 2.— Black nob, the bullfinch.— 
One for his nob. (a) A blow on the head delivered ina 


pugilistic fight. [Slang.] (0) A point counted in the game 
of cribbage for holding the knave of trumps. 


nob? (nob), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nobbed, ppr. nob- 
bing. [Prob. < nobl,n. Cf. jowl, v., < jowl, n.] 
To beat; strike. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

nob? (nob), . [Said to be an abbr. of noble lord 
or nobleman.) A member of the aristocracy; a 
swell. ([Slang.] 

‘‘There 's not any public dog-fights,” I was told, and 
‘‘very seldom any in x pit at a public-house; but there ’s 
a good deal of it, I know, at the private houses of the 
nobs,”. . . acommon designation for the rich among these 
ere ee 

ayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 64. 

nob. An abbreviation of nobis. 

nobbily (nob’i-li), adv. In a nobby manner; 
showily; smartly. ([Slang.] 

nobble (nob’1), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nobbled, ppr. 
nobbling. (Freq. of nob2. In sense 2 perhaps 
for *nabble, freq. of nabl.] 1. To strike; nob. 
(Prov. Eng.J]—2. To get hold of dishonestly; 
nab; filch. [Slang.] 

The old chap has nobbled the young fellow’s money, al- 
most every shilling of it, Ihear. Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 
3. To frustrate; circumvent; get the better 
of; outdo. [Slang.] 

It was never quite certain whether he [Palmerston] was 
going to nobble the Tories or ‘‘ square” the Radicals. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 136. 
4, To injure; destroy the chances of winning, 
as by maiming or poisoning: said of a horse. 
[Racing slang.]—5. To shingle. See shingle 
and puddle. 
nobbler (nob‘lér),. [Also knobbler; ¢ nobble + 
-erl.} 1. A finishing stroke; a blow on the 
head. [Slang.]—2. A thimble-rigger’s con- 
federate. [Slang.J—3. A dram of spirits. 
fAustralia. ] 

He must drink a nobdbler with Tom, and be prepared to 
shout for all hands at least once a day. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 243. 

4. Ashingler. See puddle and puddler. Some- 
times spelled knobbler. 

nobblin (nob’lin), x. [A dial. form of *nobbling, 

verbal n. of nubble, v.,5.] In certain furnaces 
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of Yorkshire, England, plates of puddled iron as 
produced by the shingler or nobbler in a con- 
venient form to be broken up so that the pieces 
may be carefully sorted for further treatment. 
The object is to produce a superior quality of manufac- 
tured iron, this superiority depending on the quality of 
the ore and fuel as well as on certain peculiarities in the 
methods of working. Also spelled noblin. 


nobbut (nob’ut), adv. [A dial. fusion of not 
but, none but.] Only; no one but; nothing but. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

nobby (nob’i), a. [< nob3 + -y1.] 1. Having 
an aristocratic appearance; showy; elegant; 
fashionable; smart. [Slang.]—2. Good; cap- 
ital. [Slang.] 

Ill come back in the course of the evening, if agreeable 
to you, and endeavor to meet your wishes respecting this 
unfortunate family matter, and the nobbiest way of keep- 
ing it quiet. Dickens, Bleak House, liv. 

nobile officium (nob’i-1é o-fish’i-um). [L., lit. 
‘noble office’: nobile, neut. of nobilis, noble; 
officinm, office: see office.] In Scotland, an ex- 
ceptional power possessed by the Court of Ses- 
sion to interpose in questions of equity, so as 
to modify or abate the rigor of the law, and to 
a certain extent to give aid where no strictly 
legal remedy can be obtained. 

nobiliary (n6-bil’i-a-ri), a. and nm. [¢ F. nobi- 
liaire = Sp. Pg. nobiliario,< L. nobilis, noble: see 
noble. } L a. Of or pertaining to the nobility. 

Nobiliary, in such a phrase as “ nobiliary roll.” or “ nobil- 
tary element of Parliament,” is aterm of patent utility, 


and one to which we should ge to habituate ourselves. 


II. n.; pl. nobiliaries (-riz). 
noble families. 
nobilify (n6-bil’i-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nobili- 
fied, ppr. nobilifying. [< . nobilis, noble, + 
-ficare, make: see -fy.] Tonobilitate. Holland. 
obili’s rings. See ring. 
nobilitate (no-bil’i-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. no- 
bilitated, ppr. nobilitating. [e L. nobilitatus, 
pp. of nobilitare, make known, render famous, 
render excellent, make noble, ennoble,< nobilis, 
known, famous, noble: see zoble.] To make 
noble; ennoble; dignify; exalt. 
That, neue Dom born, he might persever, 
Enthron’'d by fame, nobtlitated ever. 
Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 
nobilitate (n6-bil’i-tat), a. [< L. nobilitatus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Ennobled. 

The branches of the ade ooo family of Douglas which 
were nobilitate. iabet, Heraldry (1816), I. 74. 

nobilitation (n6-bil-i-taé’shon), n. [= OF. no- 
bilitation, < L. as if *nobilitatio(n-), < nobilitare, 
make noble: see nobilitate.] The act of nobili- 
tating or making noble. 

Both the prerogatives and rights of the divine majesty 
are concerned, and also the perfection, nobilitation, and 
salvation of the souls of men. 

Dr. H. More, Antidote against Idolatry, Hi. 

nobility (n6-bil’i-ti), n. [< OF. nobilite, no- 
bilete, nobilited, also noblete, noblite, F. nobilité 
= Pr. nobilitat, nobletat = It. nobilita, < L. 
nobilita(t-)s, celebrity, excellence, nobility, < 
nobilis, known, celebrated, noble: see noble. 
The older nouns in E. are noblesse and nobley.] 
1. The character of being noble; nobleness; 
dignity of mind; that elevation of soul which 
comprehends bravery, generosity, magnanim- 
ity, intrepidity, and contempt of everything 
that dishonors character; loftiness of tone; 

greatness; grandeur. 

Though she hated Amphialus, yet the nobility of her 
courage prevailed over it. Sir P. Sidney. 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 

Shak., Tit. And., i 1. 119, 

There is a nobility without heraldry, a natural dignity. 

Str T. Browne, Religio Medici, il. 1. 
2. Social or political preéminence, usually ac- 
companied by special hereditary privileges, 
founded on hereditary succession or descent; 
eminence or dignity derived by inheritance 
from illustrious ancestors, or specially con- 
ferred by sovereign authority. The Constitution 


of the United States provides (art. 1, sec. ix.): ‘No title of 
nobility shall be granted by the United States.” 


He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 45. 


New nobility is but the act of power, but ancient nobdi- 
tty is the act of time. Bacon, Nobility. 


Nobility without an estate is as ridiculous as gold lace 
on a frieze coat. Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 3. 


The great peculfarity of the baronial estate in England 
as compared with the continent is the absence of the idea 
of caste: the English lords do not answer to the nobles of 
France or to the princes and counts of Germany, because 
in our system the theory of nobility of blood as conveying 


A history of 


Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 877. 


noble 


political privilege has no legal recognition. English nobil- 
wy is merely the nobility of the hereditary counsellors of 
the crown, the right to give counsel being involved at one 
time in the tenure of land, at another in the fact of sum- 
mons, at another in the terms of a patent; it is the result 
rather than the cause of peerage. The nobleman is the 
person who for his life holds the hereditary office denoted 
or implied by his title. The law gives to his children and 
kinsmen no privilege which it does not give to the ordi- 
nary freeman, unless we regard certain acts of courtesy, 
which the law has recognised, as implying privilege. Such 
legal nobility does not of course preclude the existence of 
real nolility, socially privileged and detined by ancient 
purty of descent or even by connexion with the legal no- 

ility of the peerage; but the English law does not regard 
the man of most ancient and purest descent as entitled 
thereby to any right or Ee which is not shared by 
every freeman... . Nobility of blood—that is, nobility 
which was shared by the whole kin alike — was a very an- 
cient principle among the Germans, and was clearly recog- 
nized by the Anglo-Saxons in the common institution of 
wergild. Stubbe, Const. Hist., § 188. 


In England there is no nobility. The so-called noble 
family is not noble in the continental sense ; privilege does 
not go on from generation to generation; titles and pre- 
cedence are lost in the second or third generation. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 306. 
3. A body of persons enjoying the privileges 
of nobility. Specifically. @) In Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the body of persons holding titles in virtue of which 
they are members of the peerage. See peerage; see also 
quotations from Stubbs and Freeman under def. 2. (5) In 
some European countries, as in Russia, a class holding a 
high rank and enjoying, besides social distinction, special 
privileges; the noblesse. =§ 1. Nobility, Nobleneas, ele- 
vation, loftiness, dignity. In application to things noldle- 
ness is rather more appropriate than nobility, as the noble- 
ness of architecture or one’s English, while nobility is mure 
likely to be applied to persons and their belongings, as 
novi tty of character or of rank; but this distinction is no 
more than a tendency as yet. See nodle. 
nobis (no’bis). [L., dat. of nos, we: see nos- 
trum.) With us; for or on our part: in zoélogy 
affixed to the name of an animal to show that 
such name is that which the author himself has 
given or by which he calls the object. The plural 
form is like the editorial ‘‘we.” The singular mihi, some- 
eee has the same signification. Usually abbrevi- 
a . 
noble (no’bl),a.andn. [< ME. noble, < OF. no- 
ble, also nobile, F. noble = Pr. Sp. noble = Pg. 
nobre = It. nobile, < L. nobilis (OL. gnobi iis), 
knowable, known, well-known, famous, cele- 
brated, high-born, of noble birth, excellent, < 
noscere, gnoscere, know (= Gr. ytyvaoxerv), know: 
see knowl.] JI. a. 1. Possessing or character- 
ized by hereditary social or political preémi- 
nence, or belonging to the class which possesses 
such preéminence or dignity; distinguished by 
birth, rank, or title; of ancient and honorable 
lineage; illustrious: as, a nuble personage; xo- 
ble birth. 
He was a noble knyght and an oe 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 164. 
Come they of noble family? 
Why, 80 didst thou. Shak., Hen. V., iL 2. 199. 

The patricians of a Latin town admitted to the Roman 
franc became plebeians at Rome. Thus, from the be- 
ginning, the Roman plebs contained families which, if the 
word noble has any real meaning, were fully as nodle as any 
house of the three elder tribes. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 292. 


2. High in excellence or worth. 


The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 
Book af Common Prayer, Te Deum. 


The nodlest mind the best contentment haa 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 35. 
(a) Great or lofty in character, or in the nature of one’s 
achievements; magnanimous; above everything that is 
mean or dishonorable: applied to persons or the mind. 


Noblest of men, woo'tdie? Shak., A. and C., iv. 15. 59. 
He was my friend, 
My novle friend; I will bewail his ashes. 
her (and Massinger 7), Lover's Progress, iv. S. 

Though King John had the Misfortune to fall into the 
Hands of his Enemy, yet he had the Happiness to fall into 
the Hands of a noble Enemy. Baker, nicles, p. 124. 

Statues, with winding ivy crowned, belong 
To nobler poeta, for a nobler song. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius's Satires, {., Prol. 
(6) Proceeding from or characteristic or indicative of 
greatness of mind: as, noble courage; node sentiments ; 
noble thoughts. 

Thus checked, the Bishop, looking round with a noble 
air, cried out, “We commit our cause then to Almighty 
God.” mer, Life and Writings, p. xxxix. 

For his entertainment, 
Leave that to me; he shall find noble usage, 
And from me a free welcome. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, ffi. 2. 
The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 
0. W. Holmes, Ambition. 


(c) Of the best kind; choice; excellent. 


And amonges hem, Oyle of Olyve is fulle dere: for thei 
holden it for fulle noble medicyne. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 252. 


Yet I had planted thee a noble vine, Jer. fi, 21. 


noble 


Hir garthes of nod; sylke they were. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 99). 


My wife, who, poor wretch! sat . . . all day, till ten at 
night, altering and lacing of a noble petticoat. 

Pepys, Diary, Dec. 25, 1668. 

See that there be a noble 8 upper provided in the saloon 

to-night — serve up my best nes, and let me have music, 


u 
d'ye hear? Sheridan, The Duenna, fii. 1 


(d) In méneral., excellent; pure in the highest degree: as, 
noble opal; noble hornblende ; noble tourmalin. (¢) Pre- 
cious; valuable: applied to those metals which are not 
altered on exposure to the air, or which do not easily rust, 
and which are much scarcer and more valuable than the 
so-called useful metals. Though the epithet is applied 
chiefly to BS and silver, and sometimes to quicksilver, 
it might also with propriety be made use of in reference 
to platinum and the group of metals associated with i 
since these are scarce and valuable, and are little ac 
on by ordinary reagents. (f/) In / , noting long: 
winged faicons which swoop own upon the quarry. 
3. Of magnificent proportions or appearance; 
pagailcent ; Stately; splendid: as, a noble edi- 
ce. 
Vne oppon the Auter was amyt to stond 
An ymage full nodle in the nome of god 
ne cubettes by course all of clene lenght, 
Shynyng of shene gold & of eae, ete 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1 1681. 


It is very well built, and has many noWe roomes, but 
they are not very convenient. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1672. 


A noble library . . . looks down upon us with its pon- 
derous and speaking volumes. 
Story, Misc. Writings, p. 551. 


Most noble, the style of a duke.— Noble hawks, in /al- 
. See hawk!.— Noble laurel, the cit rus 
ts. See bayl, 2, and laurel, 1.— Noble liverwort, 
the common hepatica or liverleaf, Anemone H ) 
See Hepatica.— Noble me See def. 2 (e).— Noble 
t, the vi arts, as the heart, liver 
brain, etc. ison. — The noble art, the art 
of defense; boxing. =8 3. Noble, , Mag- 
nanimous, honorable, elevated, exalted, illustrious, emi- 
nent, grand, worthy. Noble and start from the 
idea of being high-born; in character and conduct the 
express that which is appropriate to exalted place. MN 
is an absolute word in excluding its opposite completely ; 
it admits no degree of cho pett , mean, base, or dishon- 
orable ; it is one of the words selected for the expression 
of loftiness in spirit and life. With generous the idea of 
liberality in giving has somewhat overshadowed the ear- 
lier meaning, that of a nodle nature and a free, warm 
heart going forth toward others: as, a generous foe dis- 
dains to take an unfair advantage. Magnanimous comes 
nearer to the meaning of noble ; it notes or deacribes that 
largeness of mind that has breadth enough and height 
enouse to take in large views, broad sympathies, exalted 
standards, etc. (See definition of magnanimity.) It gen- 
erally implies superiority of position: as, a nation so great 
as the United States or Great Britain can afford to be mag- 
nanimous in its treatment of injuries or affronts from na- 
tions comparatively weak. 


IT, ». 1. A person of acknowledged social or 
political preéminence; a person of rank above 
@ commoner; a nobleman; specifically, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, a peer; a duke, marquis 
earl, viscount, or baron. See nobility an 
peerage. 

I come to thee for charitable license . . . 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while ! — 


Lie drown'd and soak’d in mercenary blood. 
hak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 77. 


Let us see these handsome houses, 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell. 
_ Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
2. An old English gold coin, current for 6s. 8d., 
first mee By Edward III., and afterward by 
Richard II., Henry F 
IV., V., and VI., 
and also by Ed- 
ward IV., under 
whom one variety 
of the noble was 
ealled the ryal or 
rose noble (see 
ryal). The obverse 
type of all these no- 
bles was the king in a 
ship. The reverse in- 
ption, “Jesus au- 


tem transiens per me- 
dium illorum ibat” 


jectures, though not 
with mach probabil- 
ity, that the coins de- 
rived their name from 
the noble nature of the 
metai of which ey 
were composed. @ 
coin was much imitat- 
rec in ae Low Coun- 
es. George-nobdle, 
quarter -nodle. 
Heo tolde him a tale 
and tok him a nodde, 
For to ben hire beode- 
mon and hire baude 


after. Reverse. 
Piers Plowman(A), —Nobie of Edward III. (Size of the 
(iif. 46. original.) 


noblet (n6’bl), ». t. 


noble-en 


noble-finch (n6’bl-finch), n. 


nobleiet, ». 
nobleman (n6’bl-man), n.; pl. noblemen (-men). 


noble-minded (n6’bl-min‘ded), a. 


nobleness (n6’bl-nes), 7. 


noblesse (n6-bles’), x. 
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Ful brighter was the shynyng of hir hewe 
Than in the Tour the nodle yforged newe. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L. 70. 


Sayth master mony-taker, greasd i’ th’ fis 

‘** And if tho{u cori in danger, fora robke 

Tle stand thy friend, & Lory ad out of trouble.” 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 


3. The pogge, Agonus cataphractus. [Scotch. 
— 4}. oe fe : 


entom., the Pa onda. — Farthing 
noble. See farthing.—Lion noble. See lion, 5.— 
noble. See mawd3.—To bring a noble to ninepencet, 
to decay or degenerate, . 


En. Have you given over study then? 

Po. Altogether ; I have brought a noWle to ni and 
of a master of seven arts I am become a workman of but 
oneart. WN. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 348. 


{< ME. noblen ; < noble, a. 
Cf. ennoble.] To ennoble. 
Thou nobledest so ferforth our nature, 


That no deadeyn the maker hadde of de. 
Chaucer, Second Nun's Tale, 1. 40. 
(nd6’ bl-en’ding), a. Making a 
noble end. are. | 
And 80, espoused to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 6. 27. 
A book-name of 
the chaffinch, Fringilla celebs, translating the 
German edelfink. ee cut under chaffinch. 
See nobley. 


[< noble + man.] One of the nobility; a noble; 


& peer. 
If I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, tii. 2. 308. 
Thus has it been said does society naturally divide it- 
self into four classes — noblemen, gentlemen, giewen: and 
men. Carlyle. 


‘ Possessed 
of a noble mind; magnanimous. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapp’d the noble-minded Talbot. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 87. 
The state or quality 
of being noble. (a) Preéminence or distinction ob- 
tained by birth, or derived from a noble ancestry ; distin- 
guished lineage or rank ; nobility. 
I hold it ever 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches. Shak., Pericles, iii. 2. 28. 
(0) Greatness of excellence or worth; loftiness; excel- 
ence; magnanimity; elevation of mind ; nobility. 


The Body of K. Harold his Mother Thyra offered a great 
Sum to have it delivered to her; but the Duke, out of the 
Nobleness of his Mind, would take no Money, but deliver’d 
it freely. Baker, Chronicles, p. 23. 


Greatness of mind, and nodleness, their seat 
Build in her loveliest. Hilton, P. L., vili. 557. 


The king of noblenesse gave charge unto the friers of 
Leicester to see an hono le interrment to be giuen to it. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 2. 
(c) Stateliness; grandeur; magnificence. 
For nobleness of structure, and riches, it [the abbey of 
Reading) was equal to most in England. 
Ashmole, Berkshire, II. 341. (Latham.) 
(d) Excellence ; choiceness of quality. 
. We ate and drank, 
And might — the wines being of such nobleness — 
Have jested also. 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, Golden Supper. 


(¢e) Of metals, freedom from liability to rust.=Syn. See 
nobility and noble. 

[Early mod. E. also 
nobless (now noblesse, spelled and accented after 
mod. F.); < ME. noblesse, noblesce, < OF. no- 
blesse, noblesce, noblece, noblaice, F. noblesse = 
Pr. nobleza, noblessa = Sp. nobleza = Pg. no- 
breza, < . nodilitia, nobility (pl. nobdilitia, 
privileges of nobility), < L. nobilis, noble: see 
noble.] 1. Noble birth or condition; nobility; 
greatness; nobleness. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Tullius Hostillius 


That out of poverte roos to heigh noblesse. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, L $11. 
*¢Grisild,” quod he, “that day 
That I you took out of your poure array, 
And putte you in es of heigh noblesse, 
Ye have nat that forgotten, as I gesse.” 
haucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 412. 


As a Husbands Nobdless doth illustre 
A mean-born wife. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, {. 4. 


All the bounds 
Of manhood, noblease, and religion. 
Chapman, Bussy d’Ambois, v. 1. 
2. The nobility; persons of noble rank collec- 
tively; specifically, same as nobility, 3 (0). 
It was evening, and the canal] where the Noblesse go to 


nobleyt, ». 


noblin, x. 
nobly (nd’bli), adv. 


nobody (n6’bo-di), n. iB 


nobstick, x. 
nob-thatcher (nob’thach’ér), ». A wig-maker. 


nocent} (n0’sent), a. and n. 


nocently 


Noblesse oblige [F.), literally, nobility obliges; noble 
birth or rank compels to noble acts ; hence, the obligation 
of noble conduct imposed by nobility. 


noblewoman (no’bl-wim/’ an), n.; pl. noble- 


women (-wim‘’en). [< noble + woman.] A 
woman of noble rank. 

These noWewomen maskers spake good French unto the 
Frenchmen. G. Cavendish, Wolsey. (Encyc. Dict.) 
[ME., also nobleie,< OF. noblee, 
nobleness, < noble, noble: see noble.] 1. Noble 
birth; rank; state; dignity. 

Why! that this king sit thus in his nobleye. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 69. 


Ne pomp, array, nobley, or ek richesse, 

Ne made me to rew on youre distress 

But moral virtu, grounded upon trouthe. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1670. 


2. The body of nobles; the nobility. 
Your princes erren, as your noWey doth. 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 449. 
See nobblin. 
(< noble + -ly2.] In ano- 
ble manner. (a) Of ancient or noble aa SE from no- 


ble ancestors: as, nobly born or descended. In a man- 
ner befitting a noble. 


A gentleman of noble ae: 
Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd. 
Shak., R. and J., tii. 5. 182. 


©), With magnanimity, bravery, generosity, etc.; heroi- 
y: 


Was not that nobly done? Shak., Macbeth, fil. 6. 14. 
Well beat, O my immortal Indignation! 
Thou nodly swell’st my belking Soul 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 30. 
ot Henny: magnificently: as, he was nobly enter- 


In that Reme ben faire men, and thei gon fulle nobely 
arrayed in Clothes of Gold. Mandeville, Travels, p. 152. 


Behold ! 
Where on the Zgean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly; pure the air, and light the soll; 
Athens, the eye of Greece. uton, P. R., iv. 239. 


=Syn. Ilustriously, honorably, magnanimously, grandly, 


superbly, sublimely. 
nobodies (-diz). [< 
ME. no body; rare in (where, besides the 
ordinary none, no man, noman, and no wight were 
used); < nol + body.} 1. No person; no one. 
This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture of 
No-body. hak., Tempest (folio 1623), iff. 2. 186. 

I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If no one cares for me. 

’ if, Love in a Village, {. 3 (song). 
Hence—2. An unimportant or insignificant 
person; one who is not in fashionable society. 
Oh, Mrs. Benson, the Peabodys were nobodys only a few 


rons ago. I remember when they used to stay at one of 
he smaller hotels. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 92. 


See knobstick. 


Halliwell. (Slang.] 


nocake (n60’kak),”. [An accom., simulating E. 


cakel, of the earlier nokehick, < Amer. Ind. noo- 
kik, meal.] Parched maize pounded into meal, 
formerly much used by the Indians of North 
America, especially when on the march. It was 
mixed with a little water when p for use. This 


repared 
article, peter Abe the addition of sugar, is still much 
peer Spanish-American countries under the name of 


Nokehick, parch’d meal, which is a readie very whole- 
some food, which they eate with a little water. 
Roger Williams, Key (1643) (Coll. R. I. Hist. Soc., I. 83). 


A little pounded parched corn or no-cake suffiéd them 
{the Indians] on the march. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

[< L. nocen(t-)s, 

r. of nocere, harm, hurt, injure.] J. a. 1. 

urtful; mischievous; injurious; doing hurt: 

as, nocent qualities. 
The Earle of Deuonshire, being interessed in the blod 


of Yorke, that was rather feared then nocent. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 213. 


The baneful schedule of her nocent charms. 
. — B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, fi. 2. 
2. Guilty; criminal. 
God made us naked and innocent, yet we presently made 


ourselves nocent. 
Hewyt, Sermons (1658), Christmas Day, p. 74. (Latham.) 


Affiicts both nocent and the innocent. 
, James IV., v. 


The innocent might have been apprehended for the no- 
cent, Charnock, Attributes, p. 595. 

IT. ». One who is guilty; one who is not in- 
nocent. 


An innocent with a sere aman ungylty with agylty, 


was pondered in an 1 balaunce. 
Wat 164 Hen. IV., f. 14. (Halltwell.) 


No nocent is absolved by the verdict of himself. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 22. 


He has plainly enough pointed out the faults even of NOCently (nd’sent-li), adv. Ina nocent manner; 


take the air, as in our Hidepark, was full of sears and gen- 
tlemen. Evelyn, Diary, June, 1645. 
the French noblesse. gham. 


hurtfully; injuriously. [Rare.] 


nocerine 


nocerine (n6-sé’rin), x. [« Noccra (see def.) + 
-ine*.]) <A fluoride of calcium and magnesium 
occurring in white acicular crystals in voleanic 
bombs from the tufa of Nocera in Italy. 

noche}, 7. See nouch. 

nochel, notchel (noch’el), vr. ¢. [Appar. a var. 
of nichel, simulating xot.] To repudiate. See 
the quotations. [Prov. Eng.] 

It is the custom in Lancashire for a man to advertise 
that he will not be responsible for debts contracted by 
her (his wife] after that date. He is thus said to notchel 
her, and the advertisement is termed a notchel notice. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 268. 


Wal. The first I think on is the king's majesty (God bless 
him!) him they cried nochell. 
Sam. What, as Gaffer Block of our town cried his wife? 
Wil. I do not know what he did; but they voted that 
nobody should either borrow or lend, nor sell or buy with 
him, under pain of their displeasure. 
Dialogue on Ozford Partiament, 1681 (Harl. Misc., I. 
(114) (Davies.) 


nocht (nocht), n. A dialectal (Seotch) form of 
naught. 
nocivet (nd‘siv), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. nocivo, <¢ L. 
noctvus, hurtful, injurious, ¢ nocere, hurt, harm: 
see nocent.] Hurtful; injurious. 
Be it that some nocive or hurtful thing be towards us, 
must fear of necessity follow thereupon?! 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
nocivoust, a. [< L. nocivus, hurtful: see no- 
cwe.] Hurtful; harmful; evil. 
Phisitions which prescribe a remedy, .. . 
That know what is noctvous, & what good, ... 
Yet all their skill as follie I deride, 
Vniless they hay Msg Christ crucified. 
imes’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 147. 
nock (nok), ». [< ME. nocke = MD. nocke = 

Dan. nok = Sw. nock, OSw. nocka, dial. nokke, 

nokk, a nock, notch; ef. It. nocco, nocca, a nock, 

of Teut. origin. Now assibilated notch,q.v. Cf. 

nickl.] 1. Anotch; specifically, in archery, the 

notch on the end of an arrow (or the notched 

end itself), which rests on the string when shoot- 

ing, or either of the notches on the horns of the 

bow where the string is fastened. 
He took his arrow by the nocke. 

Chapman, Iliad, iv. 138. 

Be sure alwayes that your stringe slip not out of the 
nocke, for then all is in jeopardy of b inge. 

Aascham, Toxophilus, p. 201. (Nares.) 

2. In sail-making, the foremost upper corner 

of boom-sails,and of staysails cut with a square 

tack.—3+. The fundament; the breech. 
So learned Taliacotius from 
The brawny part of porter’s bum 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Wou’'d last as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was out, 
Off dropt the sympathetic snout. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. i. 285. 

Nock-earing, the rupe which fastens the nock of a sail. 
nock (nok), v. t [« nock, mn. Cf. notch.) 1. 
To notch; make a notch in. 

They [arrows] were shaven wel and dight, 
Nokked and fethered aright. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 942. 
2. To place the notch of (the shaft or arrow) 
upon the string ready for shooting. 

Captaine Smith was led after him by three great Sal- 
vages, holding him fast by each arme: and on each side 
six went in fyle with their Arrowes nocked. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, I. 159, 


A proper attention was to be paid to the nocking — that 
is, the application of the notch at the bottom of the arrow 
to the bow-string. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 124. 

nockandrot (no-kan’dr6),. [Perhaps humor- 
ously formed from nock + Gr. avip (avdp-), a 
man. (Nares).] Same as nock, 3. 
Blest be Dulcinea, whose favour I beseeching, 
Rescued poor Andrew, and his nock-andro from breeching. 
Gayton, Fest. Notes, p. 14. (Nares.) 
nocking-point (nok’ing-point), n. In archery, 
that part of the string of a bow on which the 
arrow is placed preparatory to shooting. 
noctambulation (nok-tam-bi-la’shon), ». [< 
L. nox (noct-), night, + ambulatio(n-), a walk- 
ing about: see night and ambulation.] Som- 
nambulism; sleep-walking. ([(Rare.] 
noctambulism (nok-tam’bi-lizm), n. [= F. 
noctambulisme = Sp. Pg. noctambulismo = It. 
nottambulismo; as noctambulo + -ism.] Som- 
nambulism. [Rare.] 
noctambulist (nok-tam’bi-list), . [<« L. nox 
(noct-), night, + ambulare, walk, + -ist.] A 
sleep-walker; a somnambulist. [Rare.] 
noctambulo (nok-tam’bi-l6), n. [< Sp. noc- 
timbulo = Pg. noctambulo = It. nottambulo = 
F. noctambule, a sleep-walker, < I. nox (noct-), 
night, + ambulare, walk.) <A sleep-walker; a 
somnambulist. 
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Respiration being carried on in sleep is no argument 
against its being voluntary. What shall we oy en ean 
tambutos f Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. ( m.) 

noctambulont (nok-tam’bi-lon), n. Same as 
noctambulo. Dr. H. More. 

noctidial (nok-tid’i-al), a. (« L. nox (noct-) 
night, + dics, a day: see night and dial. | 
Comprising a night and a day; consisting of 
twenty-four hours. [Rare.] 

The noctidial day, the lunar periodick month, and the 
solar year, are natural and universal; but incommensn- 
rate each to another, and difficult to be reconciled. H é 

noctiferoust (nok-tif’e-rus), a. [< L. noctifer, 
the evening star, lit. night-bringer, < nox (noct-), 
night, + ferre = E. bearl. Cf. Lucifer.] Bring- 
ing night. Bailey. 

noctiflorous (nok-ti-flo’rus), a. [< L.noz (noct-), 
night, + flos ( flor-), blossom, flower.] In bot., 
flowering at night. 

Noctilio (nok-til’i-),”. ([NL., < L. noz (noct-), 
night, + -ilio, as in L. vespertilio, a bat (<0 ; 
evening): see Fexpertilio.] 1. A genus of Gon: 
tral American and South American emballonu- 
rine bats, the type of a family Noctilionide. N. 
leporinus, & bat of singular aspect, is the leading 
species.— 2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 

Noctilionidz (nok-til-i-on’i-dé), ». pl. (NL, 
< Noctilio(n-) + -id@.] A neotropical family of 
bats, related to the Emballonuride and some- 
Emre meudesis that family, represented by the 
single genus Noctilio. 
and with well. develo ed ea mere ie aotoelet the 
nostrils are oval and close together, and the snout pro- 
jects over the lower lip; the short tail perforates the basal 
third of the large interfemoral membrane; and some pe- 
culiarities of the incisor teeth give the dentition an ap- 


pearance like that of a rodent. These bats share with 
some others, as the molossoids, the name of bulldog bats. 
Noctiluca (nok-ti-la’ki), n. [NL., < L. nocti- 
luca, that which shines by night (the moon, a 
lantern), < nox 
(noct-), night, + 
lucere,shine: see 
lucent.]) 1. A 
genus of free- 
swimming phos- 
phorescent pela- 
icinfusorial an- 
imalecules, typi- 
cal of the family 
Noctilucida. It is 
sometimes regard- 
ed as representative 
of an order Cysto- 
fagellata (or Rhyn- 
choflagellata). They 
are ordinarily re- 
garded as mono- 
mastigate or unifla- 
gellate eustomatous 
infusorians, of sub- 
spheroidal form, strikingly like a peach in shape, and 
from ,j, to .; of an inch in diameter (thus of giant size 
among infusorians). There is only one species, N. mili- 
aris, of almost cosmopolitan distribution, but most abun- 
dant in warm seas, where they are foremost among various 
See pEecomcon pelagic organisms which make the water 
uminous. 


Noctiluca is extremely abundant in the superficial wa- 
ters of the ocean, and is one of the most Usual causes of 
the phosphorescence of the sea. The light {is given out b 
the peripheral layer of aha spar which lines the cuti- 
cle. uxley, Anat. Invert., p. 03. 
2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. 
noctilucent (nok-ti-li’sent),a. [<L. nox (noct-), 

night, + lucere, shine: see lucent.) Shining by 

night or in the dark; noctilucid: as, the nocti- 
lucent eyes of a cat. 
noctilucid! (nok-ti-li’sid), a. (<¢ L. nox (noct-), 
night, + lucidus, shining: see lucid.] Shining 
by night; noctilucent. 
noctilucid? (nok-ti-la’sid),. (< NL. Noctiluci- 
de.) A member of the family Noctilucide. 
Noctilucidss (nok-ti-li’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Noctiluca + -ide.] <A family of free-swimming 
animalcules, typified by the genus Noctiluca. 
noctilucin (nok-ti-lu’sin), ». [As Noctiluca + 
-in2,]_ In phosphorescent animals, the semi- 
fluid substance which causes light. Rossiter. 
noctilucous (nok-ti-lu’kus), a. (As Noctiluca 
+ -vus.) Same as noctilucent. [Rare.] 
Myriads of noctiZucous nereids that inhabit the ocean. 


” \ 
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j 
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Nocttluca miliaris. 
¢, gastric vacuole; zg, ee ees: 


J. anal aperture. ( Magnified.) 


Pennant. 
noctivagant (nok-tiv’a-gant), a. [< L. nox 
(noct-), night, + vragan(t-)s, ppr. of vagari, wan- 


der: see vagrant.) Wandering in the night: 
as, a zoctivagant animal. 
The lustful sparrows, noctivagant adulterers, sit chirping 
about our houses. Rev, T. Adams, Works, I. 347. 
noctivagation (nok’ti-va-ga’shon), n. [< L. 
nox (noct-), night, + vagatio(n-), a wandering, 
< ragari, wander: see tagrant.] Rambling or 
wandering in the night. 


noctivagous (nok-tiv’s-gus), a. 
g 


n 


n 


\ 


tuidous. 
Noctuide (nok-ti’i-dé), n. pi. 


noctuidous (nok-tii’i-dus), a. 
noctuiform (nok’ti-i-férm), a. 


Noctuiformes (nok-ti-i-fér’méz), n. pl. 


Noctuina (nok-ti-i’nii), n. pl. 


nocturn (nok’térn), a. and n. 


nocturn 


The Townsmen ecknan locke 60. 8d. to be paid for noc- 
vagation,. A. Wood, Life of Himself, p. 274. 
{= F. noctira- 
gue = Sp. noctivago = Pg. noctivago = It. not- 
tivago, ‘6 L. noctivagus, that wanders by night, 
« nox (noct-), night, + vagari, wander: see va- 
grant.) Noctivagant. Buckland. 

aph (nok’t6-graf), . [<L. noz (noct-), 
night, + Gr. ypdgerv, write.] 1. A writing- 


frame for the blind.— 2, An instrument or re- 


gister which records the presence of watchmen 
on their beats. £. H. Ani 


Noctua (nok’ti-i), ». ([NL., < L. noctua, a 


night-owl, < noz (noct-), night: see night.) In 


zool., & generic name variously used. (at) An 
old genus of mollusks, Klein, 1761. Regs entom., a ge- 
nus of moths established by Fabricius in 1776 It gives 


name to the family Noctuidae and to many corresponding 
groups of lepidopterous insects, with which it has been 
considered conterminous, though the old Noctua or Noe- 
tucelites have been divided into no fewer than twenty two 
families by some writers. The name is now restricted 
to moths having the following technical characters: an- 
tenn with very short cilia, rarely demipectinate in the 
male, simple and filiform in the female; pelpi little as- 
cending, with long second and very short third joint; 
thorax hairy, subquadrate, with rounded, not very dis- 
tinct collar; abdomen smooth, a little depressed, ending 
in a tuft cat squarely in the male, obtu cylindroconic 
in the female ; upper wings entire, obtuse at tip, slightly 
glistening with spots always distinct; and legs strong, 
moderately clothed, with the feet almost always spinu- 
lose. The larve are thick and cylindric, a little swollen 
behind, with a globular head of moderate size. They live 
upon low plants, and hide during the day under brush and 
dry leaves, They hibernate, and pupate in the spring un- 
derground without spinning any silk. Nine subgenera of 
Noctua as thus defined are recognized by Guenée, all erect- 
ed into genera by many other authors. The genus Noc- 
twa in this sense is represented in Europe and America. 
c) In ornith., a genus of owls named by Savigny in 1809. 
t has been used for various generic typen of Strigide, 
but is especially a onym of Athene. The common 
small sparrow-ow! is Noctua passerina, or Athene noctua. 


octuary (nok’ti-a-ri), n.; pl. noctuaries (-riz). 
[< L. nox (noct-) (collat. form of abl., noctu), 
night, + -ary. Cf. diary.] An account of what 
passes in tHe night: the converse of diary. 
{ Rare. } 

I have got a parcel of visions and other miscellantes in 


my noctuary, which 1 shall send to enrich your paper with. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 586. 


noctuid (nok’tii-id), ». anda. JI, n. A noctuid 


moth; one of the Noctuidae. 
II, a. Pertaining to the Noctuidae. Also noc- 


.< Noctua 
+ -ide.] 1. An extensive family of noctur- 
nal pe chnay peed insects, typified by the ge- 
nus Noctua, and corresponding to the Linnean 


section Phalena noctua. It is a very large and unt- 
versally distributed group, comprising over 1,500 species 
in the United States and 1,000 = Sgr in Europe. They 
are in general stout-bodied mot. 8, with crested thorax, 
stout palpi, and simple antenne. The larve are usually 
naked, and many species are noted pests to agriculture. 
By some authors this group has been made a superfamily, 
ae eee Ce ome , and divided into more than 50 fam- 
8. 


2. One of the many families into which the 
superfamily Noctue (see Noctuidae) has been 
divided by some authors, notably by Guenée, 
containing the important genera Agrotis, Try- 
phena, and Noctua. The characters of this 
group are not very marked, but most of the 
species bear spines upon the fore tibia. 

Noctuid. Also 


[< NL. Noctua 
+ L. forma, form.] 1. Having the form or 
characters of a noctuid moth; of or pertaining 
to the Noctuide in a broad sense =o, Resem- 
bling a noctuid moth, as an owl-gnat (a dip- 
terous insect). 

(NL.: 


see noctuiform.} A tribe of nemocerous dipter- 
ous insects; the owl-gnats. See Psychodidea. 
[NL., < Noctua 
+ -ina.] 1. In entom., same as Noctuida.— 2. 
In ornith., a subfamily of Strigida, named from 
the genus Noctua. Vigors, 1825. 


noctuideous. 


noctule (nok’tual), n. [« F. noctule, dim.,< L. nox 


(noct-), night: see night.] 1. A bat of the ge- 
nus Noctilio or family Noctilionide. Curier.— 
2. Vespertilio or Vesperugo noctula, the largest 
British species of bat, being nearly 3 inches 
long without the tail, which is fully 13 inches. 
It is found chiefly in the south of England, and is seen on 
the wing during only a short part of the year, retiring 
early in autumn to hollow trees, caves, or under the eaves 
of buildings, where many are sometimes found together. 

(< ME. nocturne, 
a., < OF. nocturne, F. nocturne = Sp. Pg. noc- 
turno = It. notturno, <« L. nocturnus, pertaining 
to night, of the night, nightly, < nox (noct-), 


" nocumentt+ (nok’i-ment), a. 


nocuous (nok’i-us), a. 


nocuously (nok’i-us-li), adv. 
nod (nod), ¢. 


nocturn 


night, noctu, by night: see night. Cf. diurn.] 
I.t a. Of the night; nightly. Ancren Rivwle. 
IT. ». 1. In the early Christian ch., one of 
several services recited at midnight or between 
midnight and dawn, and consisting chiefly of 
salms and prayers. Later; in both the Greek and 
tin churches, these were said just before daybreak, as 
one service, including both matins and lauds. Inthe Ro- 
man Catholic Church, matins consist sometimes of only 

one nocturn, and sometimes of three. See matin, 2. 
2. The part of the psalter used at nocturns, or 
the division used at each nocturn.— 3. Same as 
nocturne, 1. 

Nocturna (nok-tér’n), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. nocturnus, pertaining to night, of the 
night: see nocturn.] In Latreille’s system of 
classification, the nocturnal lepidopters proper, 
or the moths corresponding to the Linnean 
gone Phalena, or to the modern Lepidoptera 

terocera exclusive of the sphinxes and zygr- 
nids (or Cre esoninnya)- The group was divided into 
six sections, Boacbajrites octuo- Bombycites, Noctucelites, 
halenites, Pyralites, and Pterophorites. 

Nocturne (nok-tér’né), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. 
of L. nocturnus, pertaining to night: see noc- 
turn.) A section of raptorial birds, including 
but one family, the Strigida, or owls: con- 
trasted with Diurna. 

nocturnal (nok-tér’nal), a. [= Sp. nocturnal, 
< LL. nocturnalis, < L. nocturnus, of the night: 
see nocturn, Cf. diurnal.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the night; belonging to the night; used, 
done, or occurring at night: as, nocturnal cold; 
a nocturnal visit: opposed to diurnal. 

The virtuous Youth, of this Commission glad, 
Thought the nocturnal hours all clogg’d with lead. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, t. 124. 


ly in th hea twilight.— Nocturnal Lepidoptera, 

on nthnen or _ 

moths. See Nosirnn 2 Nocturnal sig: : 
blindness. =Syn. 1 and 8, See nightly. 

nocturnally (nok-tér’nal-i), adv. By night; 
nightly. 

nocturne (nok’térn), ». [Also nocturn; < F. noc- 
turne = Pr. nocturn = Sp. Pg. nocturno = It. not- 
turno, < L. nocturnus of the hight: see nocturn. } 
1. In painting, a night-piece; & painting exhib- 
ng some of the characteristic effects of night- 

got. 

The illumination of a nocturne differs in no respect from 
that of a day scene. Quarteriy Rev., CX XVII. 111. 
2. In music, a composition, properly instru- 
mental, which is intended to embody the 
dreamy sentiments appropriate to the evening 
or the night; a pensive and sentimental mel- 
ody; a reverie; aserenade. The style of compo- 
sition and the term are peculiar to the romantic 
school. Also notiurno. 

nocturnograph (nok-tér’ n6-graf), n. [< L. 
nocturnus, of the as + Gr. ypdderv, write.] 
An instrument employed in factories, mines, 
ete., for recording events occurring in the 
night, such as the firing of boilers, opening 
and shutting of gates and doors, times of be- 
ginning or ending certain operations, etc., or 
as a check upon the performance of duty by 
watchmen or operatives left in charge of work. 
The Engineer, LXV. 207. 


Nocua (nok’i-i), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl. of L. 


nocuus, Noxious: see nocuous.| Nocuous ser- 
pents as a division of Ophidia: contrasted with 
Innocua. Also called Thanatophidia. 
< ML. nocumen- 
tum,< L. nocere, harm, hurt: see nocent. For the 
form, cf. document.) Harm; injury. Bp. Bale. 
That he himselfe had no power to auert or alter, not to 
speake of his enigmaticall answers, snares, not instruc- 
ns, nocuments, not documenta wnto him. 
Pilgrimage, p. 330. 
{= It. nocuo, < L. no- 
cuus, injurious, noxious, < nocere, harm, hurt: 
see nocent.] 1. Noxious; hurtful. 
Though the basilisk be a nocuous creature. 
Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 487. 
2. Specifically, venomous or poisonous, as a 
serpent; thanatophidian; of or pertaining to 
the Nocua. 
In a nocuous 
manner; hurtfully; injuriously. 
pret. and pp. nodded, ppr. nod- 
nodden (not in AS.); cf. G. dial. 
freq. notteln, shake, wag, jog, akin to OHG. 
hnoton, nuoton, shake. Hence nidnod. The 
root seen in L. *nuere (pp. *nutus), nod (in comp. 
sala 44 etc.), is appar. unrelated: see nutant.] 
9 . 


ad 


ding. [< ME. 
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I, intrans. 1. To incline or droop the head for- 
ward with a short, i aaa involuntary motion, 
as when drowsy or sleepy; specifically, in bot., 
to droop or curve downward by a short bend in 
the peduncle: said of flowers. See nodding, p. a. 
It is but dull business for a lonesome elderly man like 
me to be nodding, by the hour together, with no company 
but his air-tight stove. Ha , Seven Gables, iv. 
2. be leabat 6 to be guilty of a lapse or inad- 
vertence, as when nodding with drowsiness. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, lL. 180. 
Scientific reason, like Homer, sometimes nods. 
Huzley, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 196. 
3. To salute, beckon, or express assent by a 
slight, quick inclination of the head. 
Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 


If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
Shak., J. C., {. 2. 118. 


Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 
Shak., M. N. D., iif. 1. 177. 
4. To bend or incline the top or part corre- 
sponding to the head with a quick jerky motion, 
simulating the nodding of a drowsy person. 
Sometime we seea.. . blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 6 


Th’ affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the lightnings of the god. 
Pope, Tiiad, xvii, 072. 


Green hagels o’er his basnet nod. Soott, L. of L. M., i. 25. 


II. trans. 1. To incline or bend, as the head 
or top.—2. To signify by a nod: as, to nod as- 
sent. 

Cliffs, that strike the Sight with Pain, 
nae) anes atne Terrors o'er the Plain. 
Congreve, Taking of Namure. 
8. To affect by a nod or nods in a manner ex- 
pressed by a word or words connected: as, to 
nod one out of the room; to nod one’s head off. 
Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. 
Shak., A. and C., iif. 6. 66. 
nod (nod), n. [<nod,v.] 1. A short, quick, for- 
ward and downward motion of the head, either 
voluntary, as when used as a familiar saluta- 
tion, a sign of assent or approbation, or given 
as a signal, command, etc., or involuntary, as 
when one is drowsy or sleepy. 
They sometimes, from the private nods and ambiguous 


orders of their prince, perform some odious or execrable 
action. Bacon, Political Fables, vi., Expl. 
A look or a nod only ought to correct them, when they 
do amiss. ; Locke, Education, § 77. 
A mighty King I am, an earthly God; 
Nations obey my Word, and wait my Nod. 
Prior, 8olomon, fi. 
With a nod of his handsome head and a shake of the 
reins on black Bob, he is gone. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 292. 
2. A quick forward or downward inclination of 
the upper part or top of anything. 
Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 


Ready, with eve to tumble down. 
, am ™“Shat.. Rich. IIL, fil. 4. 102. 


The land of nod, the state of sleep: a humorous allusion 
a ‘‘the land of Nod on the east of Eden” (Gen. iv. 16), 


ollog.] 

oda (nd’di), m. [NL. (Schellenberg, 1803), < 
Gr. vwdé¢, toothless, < v7- priv. + ddotc = E. 
tooth.) In entom.: (a) Same as Phora. (b) A 
wide-spread and important genus of Chrysome- 
lide, characterized by the shape of the scutel- 
lum, which is as broad as it is long and very 
obtuse, becoming almost circular. 

nodal (n6’dal), a. [< node +-al.] Pertaining 
to a node or to nodes; nodated.— Nodal cell, in 


the Characee, the lowest of an axile row of three cells of 
which the odgonium, at an early stage of its development 


Nodal Cell.— Vertical sections of developing carpogonium of Nitel/a 
Alextirs, at different stages. 

1. Very early stage: a, supporting cell; 4, nodal cell; ¢, central 
cell; d, d, rudimentary enveloping cells. 2. Later stage (letters as 
above). In fig. 2 the envelo cells d, d have almost completely 
incloeed the central cell c. 


noddle 


and fertilization, consists.— Nodal cone, the tangent cone 
of a surface, at a node.— Nodal curve, in , & curve 
upon a surface, upon which curve every section of the sur- 
face has a node, so that the surface has more than one tan- 
gent plane at every point of the nodal curve; acurvealong 
which the surface cuts itself.— Nodal figure, a curve form- 
ed by the nodal 

lines of a plate. . 

— Nodal lines, 
lines of absolute 
or comparative 
rest which exist 
on the surface 
of an elastic 
body, as a plate 
or membrane, 
whose parts are 
in a state of vi- 
bration. Their existence is shown by sprinkling sand on 
the vibrating plate. During its motion the sand is thrown 
off the vibrating parta and accumulates in the nodal lines, 
The figures thus produced were discovered and studied 
by Chliadni, and are hence called Chladni's figures; they 
are always highly symmetrical, and the variety, accordin 
to the shape of the plate, the way it is supported and se 
vibrating, etc., is very great.— Nodal locus. See locus. 
Nodal points, those points in a vibrating body (asa string 


Nodal I.ines. 


Vibrating String, with nodes at V, NV’, V"’, and loopsat Z, Z’, Z’", L'"". 


extended between two fixed objects) which remain at ab- 
solute or com tive rest during the vibration, the por- 
tions lying between the nodes being called 


nodated (n0’da-ted), a. [< L. nodatus, pp. of 
nodare, fill with knots, tie in knots, <¢ nodus, a 
knot: see node, knot!.] Knotted.—Nodated hy- 
bola, in geom., a hyperbola of the third or a higher or- 


er with a node. 

nodation (n90-da’shon), n. [< L. nodatio(n-), 
knottiness, < nodare, fill with knots, tie in knots: 
see nodate.] The act of making a knot; the state 
of being knotted. ([Rare.] 

n ,”. [Appar. for *noddery, < nod (or 
noddy 1) + -ery.] Foolishness. [{ J 
Peoples prostrations of (civil liberties], . . . when they 

may lawfully helpe it, are propbane prostitations; ignorant 

ares. 


Ideottismes, ander nat : 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 51. 
noddent (nod’n), a. firreg. < nod + -en1; prop. 
nodded.| Bent; inclined. 
They neither plough nor sow; ne, fit for flail, 
E’er to the barn the nodden sheaves ey drove. 
Thomeaon, Castle of Indolence, 1. 10. 
nodder (nod’ér), ». ([< nod + -erl.] One who 
nods, in any sense of that word. | 


A set of nodders, winkers, and whisperers. Pope. 
nod (nod’ing), ». [Verbal n. of nod, v.] 
The act of one who nods: also used attributive- 
ly: as, a nodding acquaintance (an acquain- 
Scat involving no recognition other than a 
nod). 

I have met him out at dinner, and have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with him. E. Yates, Castaway, II. 274. 

nodding (nod‘ing), p.a. Having a drooping 
position; bending with a quick motion: as, a 
nodding plume; specifically, in bot., having a 
short bend in the peduncle below the flower, 
causing the latter to face downward; cernuous. 

noddingly (nod’ing-li), adv. In a nodding man- 
ner; with a nod or nods. 

noddipollt, n. See hd Babe 

noddle! (nod’1),n. [< ME. nodle, nodyl, prob. for 
orig. *knoddel, dim. of *knod = MD. knodde, a 
knot, knob, D. knod, a club, cudgel, = G. kno- 
ten, a knot, knob: see knotl. Cf. knob = nobl, 
the head.) 1+. The back part of the head or 
neck; also, the cerebellum. 

Of that which ordeineth dooe procede— Imaginacion in 
the forhede, Reason in the braine, Remembrance in the 
nodel. Sir T. Elyot. 

After that fasten cupping glasses to the noddle of the 
necke. Barrough's Method of Physick (1624). (Nares.) 
Occasion . . . turneth a bald noddle after she hath pre- 
sented her locks in front, and no Page Des (ea. 1887). 
8(e 
2. The head. * 


I could tell you how, not long before her Death, the late 
Queen of Spain took off one of her Chapines, and clowted 
Olivares about the Noddle with it. Howell, Letters, li. 48. 

Come, master, I have a project in my noddle. 

Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

These reflections, in the writers of the transactions of 
the times, seize the noddles of such as were not born to have 
thoughts of their own. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 


noddle? (nod‘l), v.; pret. and pp. noddled, ppr. 
noddling. ([Freq. and dim. form of nod. bf. 
niddle-noddle.] JI, intrans. To make light and 
frequent nods. 
He walked splay, stoopi d nod - 
. Roger’ North, Lord Guilford, tise. (Davies.) 


noddle 


Il. trans. To nod or cause to nod frequently. 
She noddled her head, was saucy, and said rude things 
to one's face. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, v. 10. 
noddockt (nod’ok), ». [Also nodock; appar. 
the same, with diff. dim. suffix -ock, as noddle.] 
Same as noddle. 
noddy! (nod’i), n.; pl. noddies (-iz). [Prob. < 
nod + -yl, as if ‘sleepy-head’; ef. noddy-poll. 
Cf. also noddie!.] 1. A simpleton; a fool. 
Hum. What do you think I am? 


Jasp. An arrant noddy. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 4. 


Nay, see; she will not understand him! gull, noddy. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 2. 
2. A large dark-colored tern or sea-swallow of 
the subfamily Sternine and the group Anoé@ or 
genus Anois, found on most tropical and warm- 
temperate sea-coasts: so called from their ap- 
parent stupidity. The several species are much alike, 
aving asooty-brown or fuliginous plumage, with the top of 
the head white, the bill and feet black, large pointed wings, 
and long graduated tail. The common noddy is Anous 


stolidus, which abounds on the southern Atlantic coast of 
the United States and elsewhere. See cut under Anous. 


3. The murre, Lomvia troile. [Local, Massa- 
chusetts.]—4. The ruddy duck, Erismatura 
rubida. [New Berne, North Carolina.]— 5t. 
An old game of cards, supposed to have been 
played like cribbage. 

T left her at cards: she'll sit up till you come, because 


she'll have you play a game at noddy. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, fii. 2. 


Cran. Gentlemen, what shall our game be? 
Wend. Master Frankford, Dhiba play best at Noddy. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 
6+. The knave in this game.— 7. A kind of four- 
wheeled cab with the door at the back, former- 
ly in use. 
One morning early, Jean-Marie led forth the Doctor's 
noddy, opened the gate, and mounted to the driving-seat. 
R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 
noddy!} (nod’i), v.¢. [< noddy1,n.] To make a 
fool of. Davies. 
If such an asse be noddied for the nonce, 
I say but this to nelbe his idle ag 
Let him but thanke himselfe for lacke of wit. 
Breton, Pasquil’s Fooles-cappe, p. 24. 
noddy? (nod’i),”. [< nod! + -yl, ; Cf. noddy1.] 
A device designed to show the oscillation of the 
support of a pendulum. It consists of an inverted 
pendulum held in a vertical position by a reed or spring 
connecting it with its support. The force tending to re- 
store the noddy to the vertical is the excess of the force of 
the spring over the moment of gravity, and its oscillation 
is therefore generally slow. ; 
noddy-po t, ». [Also noddipol, noddipol, nody- 
poll ; noddy! + poill.] simpleton. 
Or els so foolyshe, that a verye iy nydyote myght 
be ashamed to say it. "Mr 7. More, Works, p. 709. 
noddy-tern (nod’i-térn), n. Same as noddy), 2. 
node (nod), n. [< F. node, in vernacular uses 
neud, OF. nod, no, nou = Sp. nodo, in vernacu- 
lar uses nudo = Pg. It. nodo, < L. nodus, for 
*gnodus, & knot, = E. knot: see knotl.] 1. A 
knot, or what resembles one; a knob; a pro- 
tuberance. Hence—2. In pathol.: (a) A hard 
swelling on a ligament, tendon, or bone. (bd) 
A hard concretion or incrustation on a joint 
affected with gout or rheumatism. Specifical- 
ly—8S8. In anat., a joint, articulation, or con- 
yle, as one of the knuckles of the hand, 
bones being usually enlarged at their articular 
ends, thus constituting nodes or knotted parts 
between slenderer portions technically called 
internodes. —4. In entom., any knot-like part 
or organ. Specifically —(a) The basal segment of an 
insect’s abdomen when it is short and strongly constrict- 
ed before and behind, so as to be distinctly separated, 
not only from the thorax, but from the rest of the abdo- 
men. The term is especially used in describing ants, some 
species of which have the second abdominal ring con- 
stricted in the same manner, forming a second node be- 
hind the first. (0) A notch in the anterior margin of the 


wing of a dragon-fly where the marginal and costal veins 
meet and appear to be knotted together. 


5. In bot., the definite part of a stem which 
normally bears a leaf, or a whorl of leaves, or 
in eryptogams, such as Lquisetum and Chara, 
the points on the stem at which foliar organs 
of various kinds are borne. See cut in next 
eolumn.— 6, In astron., one of the points in 
which two great circles of the celestial sphere, 
such as the ecliptic and equator, or the orbit of 
a planet and the ecliptic, intersect each other; 
especially, one of the points at which a celestial 
orbit cuts the plane of the ecliptic. The node at 
which a heavenly body passes or appears to pass to the 
north of the plane of the orbit or great circle with which 
its own orbit or dg orbit is compared is called the 
ascending node; that where it descends to the south is 
called the descending node. (See dragon's head and tail, 
under dragon.) At the vernal equinox the sun is in its 
ascending node, at the autumnal equinox in its descending 
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if 3 


Stems, showing the nodes of (1) Lolium perenne; (2) Equtsetum ar- 
vense, (3) Polygonum nodosum , (4) Nertum Oleander. 


node. The straight line joining the nodes is called the 
dine of nodes. 

7. In acoustics, a point or line in a vibratile 
body, whether a stretched string or membrane, 
a solid rod, plate, or bell, or a column of air, 
which, when the body is thrown into vibration, 
remains either absolutely or relatively at rest: 
opposed to loop.— 8. Figuratively, a knot; an 
entanglement. [Rare.] 

There are characters which are continually creating 
collisions and nodes for themselves in dramas which no- 
body is prepared to act with them. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xix. 
9. In dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon of 
a dial, by the shadow of or ee through which 
either the hour of the day in dials without furni- 
ture, orthe parallels of the sun’s declination and 
his place in the ecliptic, etc., in dials with furni- 
ture, are shown.—10. In geom.: (a) A point 
upon a curve such that any line passing through 
it cuts the curve at fewer distinct points than 
lines in general do. At a nodé a curve has two or 
more distinct tangents. If two of these are real, the 


curve appears to cross itself at this point; if they are all 
imaginary, the point is isolated from the reaf. of the real 


part of the curve. (b) A double point of a surface; 
& point where there is more than one tangent- 
plane; especially, a conical point where the 
form of the surface in the infinitesimally dis- 
tant neighborhood is that of a double cone of 


any order. But there are other kinds of nodes of aur- 
faces, as trinodes, binodes, and unodes (see these words), as 
well as nodal curves. See nodal. (c) A point of a 
surface: so called because it is a node of the 
curve of intersection of the surface with the 
tangent-plane at that point. Cayley.— Lunar 
nodes, the points at which the orbit of the moon cuts the 
ecliptic.— Nodes of Ranvier, apparent constrictions in 
the peripheral medullated nerve-fibers, at Feguiat inter- 
vals, where the white substance is interrupted. 


node-and-flecnode (n6d‘and-fiek’nédd), n. A 
singularity of a surface consisting of a double 
tangent-plane which intersects the surface in 
a curve having a flecnode at one of the points 
of tangency. 

node-and-spinode (nod’and-spi’néd), ». A 
singularity of a surface consisting of a double 
tungent-plane having a parabolic contact at one 
of the points of tangeney. 

node-couple (n6d’kup’1), ». A pair of points 
on a surface at which one plane is tangent: so 
called because a point of tangency of two sur- 
faces is always a node of their curve of inter- 
section.—Node-couple curve, a curve on a surface 
the locus of all its node-couples. 

node-cusp (n6od’kusp), ». A singularity of a 
plane curve produced by the union of a node, a 
cusp, an inflection, and a bitangent; a ram- 
phoid cusp. 

node-plane (n6od’ plan), n. 
a surface. Cayley. 

node-triplet (nod’trip“let), x. A singularity of 
a surface consisting of a plane which touches 
the surface in three points. 

nodi, 7. Plural of nodus. 

nodiak (n6’di-ak), ». [Native name.] The 
Papuan spiny ant-eater, Zaglossus or Acantho- 
glossus bruijni. It is of more robust form than the 
common Australian echidna, with a much longer decurved 
snout, three-clawed fect, and spiny tongue; the color is 


blackish with white spines. The animal lives in burrows, 
and subsists on insects. See cut under Echidnide. 


nodical (nod’i-kal), a. [< node + -te-al.] In 
astron., of or pertaining to the nodes: applied 


A tangent-plane to 


noduled 


to a revolution from a node to the same node 
again: as, the nodical revolutions of the moon. 

nodicorn (nod’i-kérn), a. [< L. nodus, knot, + 
cornu = E. horn.] aving nodose antenne, 
as certain hemipterous insects. 

nodiferous (n6-dif’e-rus), a. [« L. nodus, knot, 
+ ferre = E. bear|.] In bot., bearing nodes. 

n orm (n0‘di-férm), a. [< L. nodus, knot, 
+ forma, form.] In extom., having the form 
of a knot or little swelling: specifically said 
of a tarsal joint when it is small and partly 
concealed by the contiguous joints. 
odosaria (n6-do-sa’ri-i),”. [NL.,< L. nodo- 
sus, knotty (see nodose), + -aria.) A genus of 

olythalamic or multilocular foraminifers, typ- 

ical of the Nodosariide. The cells are thrown out 
from the primitive spherule in linear series so as to form 
a shell composed of numerous chambers arranged in a 
straight or curved line. They occur fossil in Chalk, Ter- 
tiary, and recent formations. 

nodosarian (n6-d6-sa’ri-an), a. and n. [. a. 
Of or pertaining to the genus Nodosaria: ap- 
plied especially to a stage of development re- 
sembling Nodosaria. 

II. ». A member of the genus Nodosaria. 

Nodosariidz (n6’d6-sa-ri’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nodosaria + -ide.] <A family of perforate Fo- 
raminifera, typified by the genus Nodosaria. 

nodosarine (n6-d6-sa’rin), a. [< Nodosaria + 
-inel.] Pertaining to Nodosaria or the Nodo- 
sariide@, or having their characters. 

nodose (n6’dés), a. [= Pg. It. nodoso, < L. 
nodosus, knotty, < nodus, a knot: see node.) 1. 
In bot., knotty or knobby; provided with knots 
or internal transverse partitions, as the leaves 
of some species of Juncus.—2. In zodl.: (a) 
Having a node or nodes: said of a longitudinal 
body which is swollen or dilated at one or more 
points. (b) Having knot-like swellings on the 
surface.—Nodose antenne, in entom., antenne hav- 


ane one, two, or more enlarged and knot-like joints, the 
others being slender. 


nodosity (n6-dos’i-ti), .; pl. nodosities (-tiz). 
(= F. nodosité =It. nodosita, < LL. nodositas, 
nodosity, < L. nodosus, knotty: see nodose.] 1. 
The state or quality of being nodose or knotty ; 
knottiness.—2. A ‘snotty swelling or protuber- 
ance; a knot. 
No, no;... it (Croft’s Life of Young] is not a good 
imitation of Johnson; it has all his pomp without his 
force; it has all the nodostties of the oak without its 


strength ; it has all the contortions of the siby] without 
the inspiration. Burke, in Prior, xvi. 


nodous (n6’dus),a. [< L. nodosus, knotty: see 
nodose.) Knotty; full of knots. ([Rare.] 


This [the ring-finger] is seldom or last of all affected with 
the gout, and when that becometh nodows, men continue 
not long after. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 4. 


nodular (nod’i-lir), a. [< nodule + -ar3,] 
Pertaining to or in the form of a nodule or 
knot; consisting of nodules.— Nodular iron ore. 


Same as eaglestone. 
nodularious (nod-i-la’ri-us), a. [< nodule + 


-arious.] Having nodules; characterized by 


small knots or lumps. 
nodulated (nod’i-la-ted), a. [< nodule + -atel 
+ -ed2.] Having nodules; nodose. 


On the hard palate . . . wasan irregularly raised patch 
of nodulated character. Lancet, No. 3457, p. 1119. 


nodulation (nod-i-la’shon), n. [< nodule + 
-ation.] The state of mee nodulated; also, 
the process of becoming nodulated. 


The nodulation of the material may go on in that posi- 
tion. ) XITI. 146. 


nodule (nodal), ». [< L. nodulus, a little knot, 
dim. of nodus, a knot: see node.] <A little knot 


or lump. Specifically—(a) In anat., the anterior end 
of the inferior vermiform process of the cerebellum, pro- 
jecting into the fourth ventricle, in front of the uvula. 
Also called laminated tubercle and nodulws. (b) In entom., 
a small rounded elevation on a surface; a tubercle. (ec) In 
bot., the strongly refractive thickening to be observed on 
the valval side of many diatom frustules, occurring in the 
middle and at the end of the central clear space not oc- | 
cupied by the transverse strie. (d) In geol., a rounded, 
variously shaped mineral mass: a form of concretionary 
structure frequently seen, especially in clay and argilla- 
ceous limestones. The earthy carbonate of iron cclay: 
ironstone), an important ore, very commonly occurs in 
the nodular form. The common clay-stones called fairy- 
stones in Scotland furnish a good illustration of this 
mode of occurrence of mineral matter. The nucleus of a)l 
these is generally some organized substance, as a piece 
of sponge, a shell, a leaf, a fish, or the excrement of 
fishes or other animals; but sometimes an inorganic frag- 
ment serves as the center. Nodules, as of troilite, graph- 
ite, etc., often occur in masses of meteoric iron. See me- 
teorite.— Lymphoid nodules, See /ymphoid.— Nodules 
of Arantius. See corpora Arantii, under corpus. 

noduled (nod’iild), a. [< nodule + -ed?.] Hav- 
ing little knots or lumps. 


Dissect with hammers fine 
The granite rock, the nodul’d flint calcine. 
Dr. E. Darvin, Botanical Garden, i 2. 298. (Latham) 


noduli 


noduli, ». -Plural of nodulusa. 

noduliferous (nod-i-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. nodu- 
lus, a little knot, + ferre = E. bear1.] Having 
or bearing nodules. 

noduliform (nod’ia-li-férm), a. [< L. nodulus, 
a little knot, + forma, form.] In the form of 
a nodule; bearing nodules or knots. 

nodulose, nodulous (nod’i-l6s, -lus),a. [<« NL. 
nodulosus, < L. nodulus, a little knot: see nod- 
ule.) In bot., having little knots; knotty. 

nodulus (nod’i-lus), .; pl. noduli (-li). [NL., 
< L. nodulus, a little knot: see nodule.) Inanat., 
a nodule. Forspecific use as the name of part 
of the cerebellum, see nodule (a). 

nodus (n0o’dus), n.; pl. nodi (-di). [L., a knot, 
node: see node.] 1. A knot.—2. In music, 
an enigmatical canon.—Nodus cursorius, a name 
given by Nothnagel toa part of the caudate nucleus lying 
at about the middle of its length. The mechanical or 
chemical stimulation of this point is stated by him to pro- 
duce forced movements of leaping and running either 
straight forward or in a circle. 

Noeggerathia (neg-e-ra’thi-i),». [NL., named 
after J. Noggerath, a German mining engineer 
and geologist (1788-1877).] <A genus of fossil 
plants described by Sternberg (1820), found in 
the European coal-measures, but only rarely, 
and in regard to the affinities of which there 
have been much doubt and discussion. Some of 
the latest authorities place it among the Cycadacew. The 
nervation of the leaves bears considerable resemblance to 
that of the gingko-tree, a conifer. Lesquereux describes 
certain fossil plants occurring in the coal-measures of Ohio 
and Alabama, which more nearly resemble Noeggerathia 
than do any others found in the United States, under the 
generic name of Whitlleseya. 

Noél, ». See Nowel. 

noematic (n6-é-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. vdnya, a per- 
ception, a thought, understanding, < voeiv, see, 
perceive, < véoc, votc, perception, mind: see 
nous.) Of or pertaining to the understanding; 
mental; intellectual. 

noematical (n6-é-mat’i-kal),a. [< noematic + 
Page Same as noematic. Cudworth, Morality, 
1V. e 

noematically (n6-é-mat’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
understanding or mind. Dr. H. More, Immor- 
tality of the Soul, i. 2. 

noemics (n6o-em’iks), n. [< Gr. véyua, a per- 
ception (see noematic), + -ics.] The science 
of the understanding; intellectual science. 


Rare. } 

oétian (no-é’shian), a. and n. [< Gr. Norréc, 
Noétus (see def.), + -tan.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Noétus or Noétianism. 


. mn. A follower of Noétus of Smyrna in 
Asia Minor, who about a. bp. 200 founded a 
Monarchian sect or school, and taught a form 
of Patripassianism. 

Noétianism (n0-é6’shian-izm), n. [< Noétian + 
-ism.] The teachings of Noétus or of the Noé- 
tians. See Noetian. 

noétic (nd-et’ik), a. [< Gr. vonruds, quick of 
perception, < vdgors, a perception, voyrdc, per- 
ceivable, also perceiving, < voeiv, perceive, see, 
< véoc, vovcs, perception, understanding, mind: 
see nous.] Relating to, performed by, or origi- 
nating in the intellect. 

I would employ the word noetic . . . to express all those 
cognitions that originate in the mind itself. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviil. 
Noétic world, the archetypal world of Plato. 

noétical (n6-et’i-kal),a. [<noétic + -al.] Same 
as noétic. 

no-eye pea (nd‘i pe) A variety of pu pro- 
duced by the shrub Cajanus Indicus. (Jamaica. ] 

noft, A contraction of ne of, not of or nor of. 

nog! (nog), n. (A var. of knag; ef. Sw. knagg, a 
knot, knag, = Dan. knag, knage, a knot, a wood- 
en peg, the cog of a wheel: see knag.] 1. A 
wooden pin; specifically, in ship-carp., a tree- 
nail driven through the heel of each shore that 
supports the ship on the slip.— 2. One of the 
pins or combinations of pins and antifriction 
rollers in the lever of 
a clutch-coupling, at- 
tached to the inner sides 
of the bifurcations of 
the clutch-lever, and 
working in a groove 
turned in and entirely 
around the movable 
part of the clutch, for 
sliding the latter along 
the feather of the rotat- 
ing shaft to engage it 
with its counterpart on 
the shaft to be rotated. 
—3. <A _ brick-shaped 


a a, nogs; 4, collar; c, shaft; 
@, lever. 
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piece of wood inserted in an internal wall; a 
timber-brick.—4. In mining, a cog; a square 
block of wood used to build up a chock or cog- 
pack for supporting the roof in a coal-mine. 


mae} The shank-bones. Halliwell. [Prov. 
ng. 
nog! (nog), v. t.; pret. and pp. nogged, ppr. nog- 


ging. [<nog1,n.] 1. In ship-carp., to secure 
by a nog or treenail.—2. To fill with brick- 
work. See nogging. 
nog? (nog), x. [Abbr. of noggin.] 1. A little 
pot; a mug; a noggin.— 2. A kind of strong 
ale. 

Dog Wal 


le laid a quart of nog on 't 
He 'd ei 


er make a hog or dog on 't. 
Suift, Upon the Horrid Plot. 


Norfolk nog, a strong kind of ale brewed in Norfolk, 
England. 
Here's Norfolk nog to be had at next door. 
Vanbrugh, Journey to London, {. 2. 
noggen (nog’n), a. [< nog-s + -en2.] 1. Made 
of nogsorhemp. Hence—2. Thick; clumsy; 
rough. [Prov. Eng. in both uses. ] 
noggin (nog in), n. [Also naggin, formerly 
sometimes knoggin; < lr. noigin = Gael. noig- 
ean, & wooden cup; ef. Gael. cnagan, an earthen 
pipkin Ir. cnagaire, a noggin; < Ir. Gael. enag, 
a knob, peg, knock, ete.: see knag. Cf. nog!.] 
1. A vessel of wood; also, a mug or similar 
vessel of any material. 

The furniture ef this Caravansera consisted of a large 
iron Pot, two oaken Tables, two Benches, two Chairs, and 
a Potheen Noggin. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 196. 
2. The contents of sucha vessel; asmall amount 
of liquor, as much as might suffice for one per- 
son. 

The sergeant... brought up his own mug of beer, 
into which a noggin of gin had been Pur 

rs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxiv. 
3. One end of a keg that has been sawn into 
halves, used for various purposes on shipboard. 
—4. The head; the noddle. soled: 
nogging (nog’ ing) n. [Verbal n. of nog], v.] 
1. In building, brickwork serving to fill the in- 
terstices between wooden quarters, especially 
in itions.— 2. In ship-carp., the act of se- 
ae the heels of the shores with treenails. 
ee nOg*.— Nogging-pieces, horizontal pieces of tim- 
ber flttie. in an x quarters in briek-nogging and 
nailed to them, for the purpose of strengthening the brick- 
work. Also noggin. 
noggle (nog’L ,v. 4.3 pret. and pp. noggled, ppr. 
noggling. (Cf. naggle.] To walk awkwardly. 
ng.]} 


[Prov. 
noggler (nog’lér), ». An awkward or bungling 
person. [Prov. Eng.) 


noggy (nog’i), a. (Appar. < nog2 + -y1.) Tipsy; 
intoxicated. [Prov. ng-] 
noghtt, adv. A Middle English form of naught, 
noth, 
nogs (nogz), n. [Origin obscure. Hence nog- 
en emp. [Prov. Eng.] 
nohow (u6d’how), adv. [< no2, adv., + how1.] 
1. In no manner; not in any way; not at all. 
{Collog.]—2. Out of one’s ordinary way; out 
of sorts. ([Slang.]—To look nohow, to be out of 
countenance or embarrassed. Davies. (Slang.) 
I could not speak a word ; I dare say I looked no-how. 
Hme. D’ Arbdlay, Diary, I. 161. 


Then, struck with the peculiar expression of the yong 
man’s face, she added ‘‘ Ain’t Mr. B. so well this morning 
you look all nohow.” 

In Dickens, Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions. 
noiancet,”. See noyance. 

noiet, v. and n. See noy. 

noil (noil), ». [Early mod. E. noyle; < OF. 
noiel, noyel, nutel, nocl, nouyau, a button, buckle; 
appar. same as noel, etc., a kernel (see neicel!, 
nowel2), but perhaps dim. of nou, < L. nodus, a 
knot: see node.] One of the short pieces and 
knots of wool taken from the long staple in the 


process of combing. These are used for felting pur- 
poses, or are made into inferior yarns, which are put into 
cloth to increase its thickness. The name is also given to 
waste silk. 

No person shall put any noyles, thrums, etc., or other de- 
ceivable thing, into any broad woolen cloth. 
Stat, Jac. I., c. 18, quoted in Notes and Queries, i ser., 

[X. 86. 


It is the function of the various forms of combing ma. 
chine now in use to separate the “top” or long fibre from 
the noil or short and broken wool. Eneyc. Brit., XXIV. 600. 

noil-yarn (noil’yiirn),». An inferior quality of 
yarn spun from the combings of waste silk or 
wool. 

nointt (noint), v. t. [Also dial. nint; < ME. 
nointen, by apheresis from anoint: see anoint. ] 
Same as anoint. 


Noynt hem ther-wyth ay when thow may. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 218. 


noise 


She fetched to vs 
Ambrosia, that an aire most odorous 
Bears still about it; which she nointed round 
Our either nosthrils, and in it quite drown'd 
The nastie whale-smell. Chapinan, Odyssey, iv. 595, 
noisance} (noi’zans), rn. An obsolete form of 
NUISANCE. 
And yef ye take eny of owres, thei shull helpe yow to 
oure noysaunce. Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), til. 456. 
Much noisance they have every where by wolves. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 68. (Daviex.) 
noisantt (noi’zant), a. (ME. noisaunt, ¢« OF. 
nuisant, ppr. of nuisir, F. nuire, < L. nocere, 
hurt, harm: see nocent. Cf. noisance.] Harm- 
ful; troublesome. 
Iff it be, ye shall haue gretly to doo 
Uge noisaunt pannes with aduersite, 
And desherite be wretchedly also. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1045. 
noise (noiz),n. [< ME. noise, noyse, « OF. noise, 
noyse, noisse, nose, noxe, noce, F. noise = Pr. 
NaUSA, NOYsa, nueiza = OSp. noxa, a dispute, 
wrangle, strife, noise; origin uncertain; ac- 
cording to some, < L. nausea, disgust, nausea 
(see nausea); according to others, < L. norxia, 
hurt, harm, damage, injury (see noxious); but 
neither explanation is satisfactory in regard to 
either form or sense. Confusion of form and 
sense with some other words, as those repre- 
sented by noisance, noisant, and annoy, noy, 
noysome, noisome, etc., seems to have occurred. ] 
1. A sound of any kind and proceeding from 
any source; eae an annoying or dis- 
agreeable sound, or a mixture of confused 
sounds; a din: as, the noise of falling water; 
the noise of battle. In acoustics a noise, as opposed to 


a tone, is a sound produced by confused, irr » and 
practically unanalyzable vibrations. 

Ther sholde ye haue herde grete brekinge of speres, and 
grete noyse of swerdes vpon helmes and vpon sheldes, that 
the swonde was herde in to the Citee rou 4S 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 207. 

There is very little notse in this City of Publick Cries of 
things to be sold, or any Disturbance from Pamphlets and 
Hawkers. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 22. 

Standing on the polished marble floor, 
Leave all the notses of the square behind. 
Wailiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 4. 


2. Outery; clamor; loud, importunate, or con- 
tinued talk: as, to make a great noise about 
trifles.—3, Frequent talk; much public con- 
versation or discussion; stir. 
Though ther were a noyse among the prese, 

Yet wist he wele as for fayre Clarionas, 

That he was no thing gilty in that case. 
nerydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1517. 
Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague which 
has made so much noiee in all ages, and never caught the 
least infection. Spectator. 
Adventurers, like prophets, though they make great 
notsee abroad, have seldom much celebrity in their own 
countries. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 106. 


4+. Report; rumor. 

Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, dies in- 

stantly. Shak., A. and C., 1. 2 1465. 

They say you are bountiful ; 

I like the noise well, and I come to try it. 
Fletcher (and Massnger 7), Lover's Progress, {. 2. 

But, in pure earnest, 
How trolis the common noise f 
Ford, Lady's Trial, {. 1. 
5t. A set or company of musicians; a band. 

And see if thou canst find out Sneak’s notee ; Mistress 

Tearsheet would fain hear some music. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 13. 
Proclaim his idol lordship, 
More than ten criers, or six noise of trumpets! 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 8. 

Were 't not a rare hg if they should come sneaking 
upon us, like a horrible noise of fiddlers? 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, ii. 3. 

Canst thou hear this stuff, Freeman? I cou’d as soon 
suffer a whole Notse of Flatterers at a t Man's Levee 
in a Morning. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 1. 1. 
6+. Offense; offensive savor. 

He enfecte the firmament with his felle notse. 
ion of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 986. 
To make a noise in the world, to be much talked of: 
attain such notoriety or renown as to be a subject of fre- 
quent talk or of public comment or discussion. 

The mighty Empires which have made the greatest 
noise tn the world have taken up but an {nconsi{derable 
part of the whole earth. ling fleet, Sermons, I. xii. 
=Syn. 1. Tone, etc. (see sound, n., 2 and 8); din, clatter, 
blare, hubbub, racket, uproar. 

noise (noiz), v.; pret. and pp. noised, ppr. nois- 
ing. (< ME. noisen, noysen ; from the noun.] 
I.t¢ intrans. To sound. 


Other harm 
Those terrours which thou speak'st of did me none: 
I never fear'd they could, though notsing loud. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 488. 


II. trans. 1. To spread by rumor or report; 
report: often with abroad. 


noise 


Ryght thus the peple merily ioyng 
As off the good rule noyeed of thaim to. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 38.), 1. 1556. 


All these sayings were nowsed abroad. Luke i. 65. 
It is novsed he hath a mass of treasure. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 404, 
2+. To report of; spread rumors concerning; 
accuse publicly. 

The wydow noysuth you, Sir Thomas, that ye sold a wey 
salt but for xxs. that she might hafe had xls. for every 


wey; I pray you aunswer that for your acquytaille. 
Paston Letters, I, 228. 


And for as mech as I am credybilly informyd how that 
Sir Myle Stapylton, knycht, with other yll dysposed per- 
sones, defame and falsly novse me in morderyng of Thomas 
Denys, the Crowner, . . . and the seyd Stapylton ferther- 
more nouseth me with gret robries. Paston Letters, II. 27. 
3+. To disturb with noise. Dryden. 
noiseful (noiz’ful), a. [< noise + -ful.] Noisv; 
loud; clamorous; making much noise or talk. 
He sought for quiet, and content of mind, 
Which nvtseful towns and courts can never know. 
Dryden, Epil. Spoken at Oxford (1674), 1. 5. 
noiseless (noiz’les), a. [< noise + -less.] Mak- 
ing no noise or bustle; silent. 
On our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and notseless foot of Time 


Steals ere we can effect them. 
‘ Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 41. 


Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the notseless tenor of their way. 
Gray, Elegy. 
noiselessly (noiz’les-li), adv. In a noiseless 
manner; without noise; silently. 
noiselessness (noiz’les-nes), n. The state of 
being noiseless or silent; absence of noise; 
silence. 
noisette (nwo-zet’),”. [F., « Noisette, a proper 
name, <¢ noisette, dim. of noiz, a nut, < L. nus, 
a nut: see nucleus.]° A variety of rose. 
The great yellow noisette swings its canes across the 
window. Kingsley. 
noisily (noi’zi-li), adv. In a noisy manner; 
with noise; with noisiness. 
noisiness (noi’zi-nes), 7. The state of being 
noisy; loudness of sound; clamorousness. 
noisome (noi’sum), a. [Formerly also noysome, 
noisom; < noy + -some. Not connected with 
noise.) 1+. Hurtful; mischievous; noxious: 
as, & noisome pestilence. 
I send my four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the 


sword, and the famine, and the noisome beast, and the 
pestilence. Ezek. xiv. 21. 


Sir John Forster, I dare well say, 
Made us this noizome afternoon. 
Raid of the Reitdswire (Child's Ballads, VI. 139). 


They became noysome euen to the very persons of men. 
‘ Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 140. 
2. Offensive to sight or smell, especially to 
the latter; producing loathing or disgust; dis- 
gusting; specifically, ill-smelling. 

Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 


breath, and foul breath is notsome. 
Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 53. 


Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrain- 
ed, and he had been flung into one notsome jail after an- 
other, among highwaymen and housebreakers. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
3. Disagreeable, in a general sense; extreme- 
ly offensive. [Rare.] 

She was a horrid little girl, . . . and had a slow, crab- 
like way of going along, without looking at what she was 
about, which was very noisome and detestable. 

Dickens, Message from the Sea, fll. 
=Syn. 2. Pernicious, etc. See noxious. 
noisomely (noi’sum-li), adv. Offensively to 
sight or smell; with noxious or offensive odors. 
noisomeness (noi’sum-nes), ». The quality of 
being noisome, hurtful, unwholesome, or offen- 
sive; noxiousness; offensiveness. 

Foggy notsomeness from fens or marshes. 

Sir H. Wotton, Elem. of Architecture. 

There was not a touch of anything wholesome, or pleas- 
ant, or attractive, to relieve the noisomeness of the Ghetto 
to its visitors. Howells, Venetian Life, xiv. 

noisy (noi’zi), a. [<noise + -y1.] 1. Making 
a loud noise or sound; clamorous; turbulent. 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his closet, he 
is sure to raise the hatred of the noisy crowd. Surft. 
2. Full of noise; characterized by noise; at- 
tended with noise: as, a noisy place; a noisy 
quarrel. 


O leave the noisy town! O come and see 
Our country cots, and live content with me! 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, fi. 35, 


Noisy duck. See duck2. =Syn, Vociferous, blatant, brawl- 
ing, uproarious, boisterous. 


nokt, ». A Middle English form of nock. 

noket, . A Middle English form of nook. 

nokes (noks), ». [Prob. from the surname 
Nokes, which is due to ME. okes, oaks.] A 
ninny; a simpleton. 


Nola (n0’lii), 2. 


Nolana (no-la’na), n. 


noldt. A 
nolet, ». See noll. 
nolens volens (n6’lenz v6’lenz). 


noli-me-tangere (n6’li-mé-tan’je-re), n. 


nolition (no-lish’on), n. 


nolle (nol’e), v. 4. 


nolle prosequi (nol’e pros’e-kwi). 
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[A dim. of noke, nook.] A nook of 
ground. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
nokta (nok’tii). ». A rhomboidal mark in a 
table of logarithms to mark a change of the 
figure in a certain place of decimals. 
[NL.] The typical genus of 
Nolide, founded by Leach in 1819, by him placed 
in Pyrales, by others referred to Bombyces. 
The fore wings are short, much widened behind, with 
moderately pointed tips and a slightly curved hind bor- 
der; there are patches of raised scales below the costa, in 
variable number; the hind wings are short, rounded, and 
unmarked; nervures 3 and 4, 6 and 7 rise on long stalks, 
or 4is wanting; and the male antenn are strongly cili- 
ated or pectinated. The larveare broad and tlat, with 14 
legs and hairy warts. It is a wide-spread genus, rather 
northern. WX. soryhiella feeds on sorghum in the United 


States. 

(NL. (Linneeus, 1767), < 
LL. nola, a little bell (for a dog); a doubtful 
word, occurring but once, with a var. nota, a 
mark, sign, prob. the right form.}] A genus of 
plants of the order Convolrulacee, type of the 
tribe Nolaneew, and known by the broadly bell- 
shaped angled corolla and basilar style. There 
are about 7 species, of Chili and Peru, mainly maritime. 
They are poate or spreading plants with undivided 
leaves and bluish flowers in the axils. They are some- 
times called Chilian bell-flower. N. atriplicifolia, with sky- 
blue tlowers having white and yellow center, is the most 
frequently cultivated. 


nokettt, ». 


Nolane# (n6-la’né-é), n. pl. [NL.(G. Don, 1838), 


< Nolana + -ee.] <A tribe of dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous plants of the order Convolvula- 
cee, typified by the genus Nolana, and distin- 
guished by the plicate corolla and fruit divided 
into nutlet-like lobes. Five genera and 26 species 
are known, all natives of South America. They are herbs 


or shrubs with alternate leaves without stipules. Lindley 
gave to the group the rank of an order (Nolanacee). 


A contraction of ne wolde, would not. 


[L.: nolens, 
ppr. of rolle, be unwilling (see nolition) ; volens, 

pr. of velle, be willing: see volition.) Unwill- 
ing (or) willing; willy-nilly. 


Nolids (nol’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Nola + -ida.] 


A family of moths named from the genus cL 
noli me tangere, touch me not; noli, 2d pers. 
impv. of nolle, not wish, be unwilling (see no- 
lition); me = E. me; tangere, touch (see tan- 
gent). Cf. touch-me-not.] 1, Inboé.: (a) Aplant, 
Impatiens Noli-me-tangere. (b) A plant of the ge- 
nus Ecballium, the wild or squirting cucumber. 
—2. In med., a lupus or epithelioma or other 
eroding ulcer of the face; more especially, lupus 
of the nose.— 3. A picture representing Jesus 
appearing to St. Mary Magdalene after his 
resurrection, as related in John xx. 
(= F. nolition = Sp. 
nolicion = Pg. nolicdo; < L. nolle (1st pers. sing. 
pres. ind. nolo), be unwilling (< ne, not, + velle, 
will), + -itton. Cf. volition. Cf. LL. nolentia, 
unwillingness.] Unwillingness: the opposite 
of volition. [Rare.] 

There are many that pray against a temptation for a 
month together, and so long as the prayer is fervent, so 


long the man hath a nolition, and a direct enmity against 
the lust. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 640. 


nollt (nol),”. [Also nole, nowl, noul, noule; < ME. 


nol, noll, nolle, the head, neck, < AS. hnol, 
(hnoll-) = OHG. hnol, nollo = MHG. nol, the top 
of the head.] 1. The head. 

Though this be derklich endited ffora dull nolle, 


Miche nede is it not to mwse there-on. 
Richard the Redeless, i. 20. 


Then came October full of merry glee; 

For yet his noule wastotty of the must, 

Which he was treading in the wine-fats see. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 39. 


2. Head-work; hard study. 


Then I would desire Mr. Dean and Mr. Leaver to re- 
mit the scholars a day of noule and punishment, that they 
might remember me. 

Ascham, To the Fellows of St. John’s, Oct., 1551. 


[< nolle (prosequi).] To enter 
a nolle prosequi. 


nolleity (no-le’i-ti), n. [< L. nolle, be unwilling 


(see nolition), + -e-ity.] Unwillingness; no- 
lition. Roget. [Rare.] 
[L.: nolle, 


be unwilling; prosequi, follow after, prosecute: 
see nolition ar prosequi.} In law: (a) in eivil 
actions, an acknowledgment by the plaintiff 
that he will not further prosecute his suit, as 
to the whole or a part of the cause of action, 
or against some or one of several defendants 
(Bingham); (b) in criminal cases, a declara- 
tion of record from the legal representative of 
the government that he will no further prose- 
cute the particular indictment or some desig- 


nomadise 


nated part thereof (Bishop). Abbreviated nol. 
pros. 
nolo contendere (n6’16 kon-ten’de-ré). [L.: no- 
lo, [st pers. sing. pres. ind. of nolle, be unwilling; 
contendere, contend: see contend.] In criminal 
law, & plea equivalent, as against the prosecu- 
tion, to that of ‘‘guilty.” It submits to the 
unishment, but does not admit the facts al- 
eged. 
nolpet, v. 
To strike. 
And another, anon, he nolpit to ground, 
Shent of tho shalkes, shudrit hom Itwyn. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6580. 

II, intrans. To strike. 

nolpet, ». [ME.,< nolpe, v.] <A blow. 
Eneas also auntrid to sle 
Am anes the fuerse, with a fyne speire; 
And Neron the noble with a nolpe alse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 14087. 
nol. pros. An abbreviation of nolle prosequi. 
nolt (nolt), n. A variant of nout, neat. 
noltherd (nolt’hérd), n. (A var. of noutherd, 

neatherd.) A neatherd. [Prov. Eng.] 

The Noltherds attend to the cows on the Town Moors, on 
which the freemen and their widows have a right of de- 
pasturing cattle. Municip. Corp. Report (1835), p. 1646. 

nom!+, A preterit of nim1. 

nom? (non), ». [F., < L. nomen, a name: see 
nomen.}] Name.—Nom de guerre. [F., lit. a war- 
name.] (at) Formerly, in France, a name taken by a sol- 


dier on entering the service. Hence—(b) A fictitious name 
temporarily assumed for any purpose. 


Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver; 
Fair Rosamond was but her nom de guerre. 
Dryden, Epil. to Henry IL, L & 


Nom de plume. [F., lit. a pen-name; a phrase invented 
in England, in imitation of nom de guerre, and not used in 
France.] A pseudonym used by a writer instead of his 
real name; a signature assumed by an author. 


nom. An abbreviation of nominative. 

noma (n0’mii), z.; pl. nome (-mé6). [NL.,<Gr. 
vouh, & spreading, a corroding sore: see nome, } 
In med., a gangrenous ulceration of the mouth 
or of the pudendal labia in children; when af- 
fecting the mouth, called also gangrenous sto- 
matitis, or cancrum oris. Also nome. 

nomad (nom’ad), a. and n. [Also nomade; = 
G. Dan. nomade = Sw. nomad = F. nomade = 
Sp. némada, némade = Pg. It. nomade, ¢« L. no- 
mas (nomad-), < Gr. voudc (vouad-), roaming or 
roving (like herds of cattle), grazing, feeding, 
« véuev, pasture, drive to pasture, distribute: 
see nome*t.] JI, a. Wandering: same as no- 
madic. 

II. n. A wanderer; specifically, one of a wan- 
dering tribe; one of a pastoral tribe of people 
who have no fixed place of abode, but move 
about from place to place according to the state 
of the pasturage; hence, a member of any rov- 
ing race. 

The Numidian nomades, 80 named of chaunging their 
pasture, who carrie their cottages or sheddes (and those 


are all their dwelling houses) about with them upon waines, 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, v. 3% 


Nomada (nom‘a-dii), x. [NL. (Fabricius, 1775), 
€ Gr. voydc (vouad-), nomad: see nomad.] A ge- 
nus of naked bees or cuckoo-bees of the family 
Apide and the subfamily Cuculine. It is of large 
extent, over 70 species occurring in North America alone. 
The body is of ceful form, almost entirely naked, and 
ornamented with pale markings; the abdomen is subsesa- 
sile; the legs are ig A Pata if at all so; the scu- 
tellum is often obtusely bituberculate, but has no lateral 
teeth; and the stigma is well developed and lanceolate. 
The female places her eggs in the cells of Andrena. 


nomade (nom’ad), a. and n. Same as nomad. 

nomadian (n6-ma’di-an),. [< nomad + -ian.] 
A nomad. North Brit. Rev. [Rare.] 

nomadic (n6-mad@’ik), a. [< Gr. voyadsKde, be- 
longing to pasturage or to the life of a herds- 
man, pastoral, < voude (vouad-), nomad: see nom- 
ad.) 1. Wandering; roving; leading the life 
of a nomad: specifically applied to pastoral 
tribes that have no fixed abode, but wander 
about from place to place according to the state 
of the pasturage. 

The Nomadic races, who wander with their herds and 


flocks over vast plains. 
W. B. Carpenter, Prin. of Physiol. (1853), § 1040. 


2. Figuratively, wandering; changeable; un- 
settled. 

The American {s nomadic in religion, in ideas, in morals, 
and leaves his faith and opinions with as much indifference 


as the house in which he was born. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 97. 


nomadically (n6-mad’i-kal-i), adv. [< nomadic 
+ -al + -ly2.] In a nomadic manner: as, to 
live nomadically. 


nomadise, v. 4. 


[ME.; origin obscure.] I, trans. 


See nomadize. 


nomadism 


nomadism (nom’a-dizm), n. [= F. nomadisme ; 

as nomad + -ism.] The state of being a nom- 
ad; nomadic habits or tendencies. 

The struggles which anciently arose between nomadism 


and the immature civilizations exposed to its encroach- 
menta. Amer. Anthropologist, I. 17. 


nomadize (nom’a-diz), v. i.; pret. and pp. nom- 
adized, ppr. nomadizing. [= F. nomadiser; as 
nomad + -ize.] To live a nomadic life; wan- 
der about from place to place with flocks and 
herds for the sake of finding pasturage; subsist 
by the grazing of herds on herbage of natural 
growth. Also spelled nomadise. 

The Vogules nomadize chiefly about the rivers Irtish, 
Oby, Kama, and Volga. Tooke. 

A separate tribe, the Filmans, {. e. Finnmans, nomadize 
about the Paryets, Motoff, and Petchenga tundras. 

Encyc. Brit., X1V. 306. 
nomancyt (n0’man-si), n. [< F. nomancie (= 
Sp. nomancia), abbr. from onomancie (see ono- 
mancy), appar. by confusion with F. nom, name. } 
The art or practice of divining the destiny of 
one by the letters which form their names. 
ohnson. 
no-man’s-land (n6o’manz-land), n. 1. A tract 
or district to which no one can lay a recognized 
or established claim; aregion which is the sub- 
ject of dispute between two parties; debatable 
land. See debatable. 

Some observers have established an intermediate king- 
dom, a sort of no-man’s-land, for the reception of those de- 
batable organisms which cannot be definitely and posi- 
tively classed either amongst vegetables or amongst ani- 
mals. H. A. Nicholson, 
2. Same as Jack’s land (which see, under Jack1), 
—3. A fog-bank. 

nomarch (nom’iark), ». [= F. nomarque, < Gr. 
vouapyns, the chief or governor of a province, <¢ 
voudcs, & province, + dpyev, rule.) The gov- 
ernor or prefect of a nome or department in 
modern Greece. 

nomarchy (nom’ir-ki), n.; pl. nomarchies (-kiz). 
[< Gr. vouap yia, the office or government of a 
nomarch, ¢ voudpxyc, a nomarch: see nomarch. ] 
A government or department under a nom- 
arch, a8 in modern Greece; the jurisdiction 
of a nomarch. 

nomarthral (n6-miir’ thral), a. I< Gr. véuoc, 
law, + dpfpov, ajoint: see arthral.} Normally 
articulated; not having the dorsolumbar ver- 
tebral joints peculiar: applied to the edentates 
of the Old World, in distinction from those of 
the New World, which are xenarthral. T. Gill, 
Stand. Nat. Hist., V. 66. 

nomblest, 7. See numbles. 

nombret, n. and v. An obsolete form of number. 

nombril (nom’bril), 7. [< F. nombril, < L. um- 
bilicus, navel: see numbles and 
umbilicus.] In her., same as na- 
vel point (which see, under navel). 


nome}t, xn. An obsolete form of E 
name. ¥ 

nome?}, a. and v. An obsolete 
form of numb (original past par- G 
ticiple of nim1). 

nome? (ndm), n. [< F. ndme (in _£. fesse-point: ¥, 


alg.), < L. nomen, & name: 8€@ point. 
nomen, namel,] In alg., a term. 
nome‘ (ném), 7. [< F. nome = Pg. nomo, < L. 
nomus, nomos,< Gr. voudc,a district, department, 
rovince,< véuecv, deal out, distribute, have and 
hold, use, dwell in, pasture, graze, etc.: see 
nim1,] A province or other political division 
of a country, especially of modern Greece and 


ancient Egypt. 
Coins of the nomes of Egypt were struck only by Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 661. 


nome® (ném),”. [< F. nome = Pg. nomo; < 
Gr. véuoc, a usage, custom, law, ordinance, a 
musical strain, a kind of song or ode, ¢ vé- 
pecv, distribute, have and hold, possess, use, 
etc.: see nomet.] In anc. Gr. music, & rule or 
form of melodic composition; hence, a song or 
melody conforming to such an artistic stan- 
dard. Also nomos. 


Of the choric songs Westphal held that the real model 
was the old Terpaadrian nome. 


Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 1638. 

nome (no’mé), n. [< L. nome, usually in pl. 
nome, < Gr. vous, a spreading (voyai éAKav, 
spreading sores), lit. a grazing, < véuecv, graze: 
see nome*.] In pathol., same as noma. 

nomen (n6’men), n.; pl. nomina(nom’i-nii). [L., 
& name: see namel.] A name; specifically, 
a name distinguishing the gens or clan, being 
the middle one of the three names generally 
borne by an ancient Roman of good birth: as, 
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Caius Julius Cresar, of the gens of the Julii; 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, of the gens of the Tul- 
lii. See name. In natural history nomen has specific 
uses: (@) The technical name of any organism — that is, 
the name which is tenable according to recognized laws 
of zovlogical and botanical nomenclature; an onym. (See 
onym.) (6) Any word which enters into the usual bino- 
mial designation of a species of animals or plants; a ge- 
neric or specific name. In the Linnean nomenclature, 
the basis of the present systematic nomenclature in zool- 
ogy and botany, 1nomina were distinguished as the nomen 
generics and the 2omen triviale.—Nomen hap era 

e generic name. See genus.— Nomen nu , & bare 
or mere name, unaccompanied by any description, and 
therefore not entitled to recognition.—Nomen specifi- 
cum, nomen triviale, the specific or trivial name 
which, coupled with and following the nomen genericum, 
completes the technical designation of an animal or a 
plant. See species 


nomenclative (n6’men-kla-tiv), a. [< nomen- 
clat(ure) + -ive.] Pertaining to naming. Whit- 


ney. 

nomenclator (n6’men-kla-tor), n. [= F. no- 
menclateur = Sp. nomenclator = Pg. nomenclador 
= It. nomenclatore, < L. nomenclator, sometimes 
nomenculator, one who calls by name, < nomen, 
a name,+ calare, call: see calends.| 1. A per- 


son who calls phings or persons by their names. 
In ancient Rome candidates canyassing for office, when 
appearing in public, were attended each bya nomenclator, 
who informed the candidate of the names of the persons 
they met, thus enabling him to address them by name. 


What, will Cupid turn nomenclator, and cry them? 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 

Their names are knowne to the all-knowing power above, 
and in the meane while doubtlesse they wreck not whether 
you or your V know them or not. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
2. One who or that which gives names, or ap- 
plies individual or technical names. 
Needs must that Name infallible Success 
Assert, where God the Nume is. 
J, Beaumont, Psyche, iii. 86. 
3. A list of names arranged alphabetically or 
in some other system; a glossary; a vocabu- 
lary ; oe tar a list of scientific names so 
arranged. 
nomenclatorial (no’men-kla-to’ri-al), a. [< 
nomenclator + -ial.] Of or pertaining to a@ no- 
menclator or to the act of naming; nomencla- 
tory. 

It may be advisable to remark that nomenclatorial pu- 
rists, objecting to the names Pitta and Philepitta as “ bar- 
barous,” call the former Coloburis and the latter Paictes. 

A. Newton, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 149. 

nomenclatory (n6’men-kla-to-ri), a. [< no- 

menclator + -y.] Of or pertaining to naming; 
naming. 

Every conceptual act is so immediately followed as to 
seem accompanied by a? y one, 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Language, p. 189. 
nomenclatress (n6’men-kla-tres), ». [< no- 
menclator + -ess.)} A female nomenclator. 


I have a wife who is a Nomenclatress, and will be ready, 
on any occasion, to attend the ladies. Guardian, No. 107. 


nomenclatural (no’men-klé-tii-ral), a. [< 
nomenclature + -al.] Pertaining or according 
to a nomenclature. 

nomenclature (n6’men-kla-tir), n. [= F. no- 
menclature = Sp. Pg. It. nomenclatura, < L. no- 
menclatura, a calling by name, a list of names, 
< nomen, name, + calare, call: see nomencla- 
tor.] 1t. A name. 

To say where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
there wanteth a term or re for it, is but a shift 
of ignorance. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
2. A system of names; the systematic naming 
of things; specifically, the names of things in 
any art or science, or the whole vocabulary of 
names or technical terms which are appropri- 
ated to any particular branch of science: as, 
the nomenclature of botany or of chemistry. 
Compare terminology. 

If I could envy any man for successful ill-nature, I 


should envy Lord Byron for his skill in satirical nomen- 
clature. Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, 


The purposes of natural science require that its nomen- 
clature shall be capable of exact definition, and that every 
descriptive technical term be rigorously limited to the 
expression of the precise quality or mode of action to the 
designation of which it is applied. 

Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., viii. 


3t. A glossary, vocabulary, or dictionary. 


There was at the end of the grammar a little nomencla- 
ture, called ‘‘The Christian Man’s Vocabulary,” which 
gave new appellations or (if you will) Christian names to 
almost everything in life. 

Addison, Religions in Waxwork. 


tho adj binomial, polynomial nomenclature. See 

the adjectives.= Syn. 8. Dictionary, Glossary, etc. See 

TY. 

Nomia (n6’mi-i), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), < 
Gr. vduoc, of shepherds, pastoral, < voyets, a 


nominalism 


shepherd, < véuerv, pasture: see nomet, nomad. | 
1. A genus of bees of the family Andrenida. 
The second submarginal cell is quadrate or nearly so, and 
not narrowed toward the marginal cell; the body is large; 
the hind legs of the male are more or less deformed ; and 
the apical antennal joint of the male is elongate and not 
dilated. The curious curvature, dilatation, and spinosity 
of the male’s hind legs distinguish this genus and L£uno- 
maa from all other andrenids. There are two North Ameri- 
can y epae from Nevada and Texas. 
2. A genus of tineid moths founded by Clem- 
ens in May, 1860, and changed in August of that 
year to Chrysopora, the only species being now 
called C. lingulacella. 

nomial (n6’mi-al), ». [< nome + -ial.] In 
alg., a single name or term. 

nomic! (nom’ik), a. and n. [« Gr. voysxdc, per- 
taining to the law, conventional, < véuoc, a law, 
usage, custom: see nomet.] J, a. Customary or 
conventional: applied to the present mode of 
English spelling: opposed to Glossic or phonetic. 
A, J. Ellis. 

II. ». (cap.] The customary or conventional 
English spelling. See Glossic. A.J. Ellis. 

nomic? (nom’ik), a. [< nome5 + -ic. Cf. nomicl.] 
Of or pertaining toa nome. See nomed, 

Prof. Mezger has pointed out many cases in which Pin- 
dar thus employs a recurrent word to guide the hearer to 
the proper apprehension of the nomic march in his poems. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXII. 167. 
nomina, . Plural of nomen. 
nominal (nom’i-nal), a. andn. [= F. nominal 
= Sp. Pg. nominal = It. nominale, <¢ L. nomi- 
nalis, pertaining to a name or to names, ¢ 7o- 
men, &@ name: see nomen, namel.|] JT, a. 1. Per- 
taining toa name orterm; giving the meaning 
of a word; verbal: as, a nominal definition. 

The nominal definition or derivation of a word is not 
sufficient to describe the nature of it. Bp. Pearson. 
2. Of or pertaining to a noun or substantive. 
—3. Existing in name only; not real; osten- 
sible; merely socalled: as, a nominal distine- 
tion or difference; a nominal Christian; nomi- 
nal assets; a nominal price. 

Thus the mind has three sorts of abstract ideas, or nom- 
tnal essences. Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxxi. 12. 


You must have been long enough in this house to see 
that I am but a nominal mistress of it, that a real power 
is nothing. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 183. 


In numerous savage tribes the judicial function of the 
chief does not exist, or is nominal. 
H. Spencer, Man va. State, p. 46. 


4. Nominalistic.—Nominal consideration, a con- 
sideration so trivial in comparison with the real value 
as to be substantially equivalent to nothing, and usually 
named only as a form, without intending payment, as a 
consideration ao ae in a deed a lands.— Nominal 
damages. See damage.— Nomina] division, exchange 
horse-power, mode, etc. See the nouns.— Nominal 
ert , in Caw, one nanied as a party on the record of an ac- 
a 


ut having no interest in the action. 
nm. 1¢. A nominalist. 

Thomists, Reals, Nominals. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 677. 

2. A verb formed froma noun; a denominative. 


nominalism (nom’i-nal-izm),n. [=F. nominal- 


isme ; a8 nominal + -ism.] The doctrine that 
nothing is general but names; more specifical- 
ly, the doctrine that common nouns, as man, 
horse, represent in their generality nothing in 
the real things, but are mere conveniences for 
speaking of many things at once, or at most 
necessities of human thought; individualism. 
Medieval thinkers, especially those of the twelfth cen- 
tury, are classified as being either nominalists or real- 
ists; modern philosophers have generally joined in the 
condemnation of medieval realism, but have neverthe- 
leas been mostly rather realists than nominalista. The 
following are the most important varieties of nominal- 
ism: (a) That of the Stoics, who held that the only sort 
of thing that is not universal, and indeed the only sort 
that is not corporeal, is the meaning of a word (Gr. 
Aexrov, L, dictio) as something different from the actual 
thought and distinct for each language. (6) That of Ros- 
cellin, condemned by the Church in 1092, which, though 
regarded as novel doctrine by his contemporaries, so that 
he has often been called the inventor of nominalism, 
had in substance been taught for two hundred years 
without attracting any particular attention. His views, so 
far as we can gather them from the reports of malicious 
adversaries, in the light of other nominallstic texts, were 
as follows. Various relations, usually considered as real, 
such as the relation of a wall to a house as a part of it, 
have no existence in the things themselves, but are due to 
the way we think about the things. Colors are nothing 
over and above the colored bodies. He held that nothing 
exists but individuals, and according to St. Anselm was 
“buried in corporal images.” His opinion concerning 
universals was not called nominalism, but the sententia 
vocum, or vocalism. Anselm states that he held universals 
to be nothing but the breath of the voice (flatus vocts). 
This statement should not be hastily put aside as an 
enemy's misrepresentation, for the authorities agree that 
he made universals to be, not words. but vocal sounds; 
and since the breath was in his time and long after hardly 
regarded a3 a material thing, he may quite probably have 
been so “ buried in corporal images” as to have confounded 
the breath of the voice with an incorporeal form, which 
agrees with a report that he wasa follower of the pantheist 


nominalism 


Scotus Erigena. (c) That of Peter Abelard (born 1079. died 
1142). which consisted in holding that universality resides 
only in judgments or predications, Yet he not only adinits 
that general propositions may be true of real things by 
virtue of the similarities of the latter, but also holds toa 
Platonist doctrine of ideas. Various other kinds of nomi- 
nalism are allied to that of Abelard, especially the vague 
modern doctrine called conceplualion (which see) (d) The 
terminism of the * Venerable Inceptor,” William of Oecam 
(lived in the fourteenth century), who held that nothing 
except individuals exists, whether in or out of the mind, 
but that concepts (whether existing substantively or only 
objectively in the mind he does not decide) are natural 
signs of many things, and in that sense are universal — (e) 
That of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury (born 1588, died 
1679), who added to the doctrine of Occam that there are 
no general concepts, but only images, 80 that the only 
universality lies in the association of ideas. This doc- 
trine, followed by Berkeley, Hume, James Mill, and others, 
is specifically known as nominalism in modern English 
philosophy, as contradistinguished from conceptualiamn, 
(f) That of modern science, which merely denies the va- 
lidity of the ‘‘substantial forms” of the schoolmen, or ab- 
stractions not based on any inductive inquiry ; but which, 
far from regarding the uniformities of nature as mere for- 
tuitous similarities between individual events, maintains 
that they extend beyond the region of observed facts. 
Properly speaking, this is not nominalism. (7) That of 
Kant, who maintained that all unity in thought depends 
upon the nature of the human mind, not belonging to the 
thing in itself, 

nominalist (nom’i-nal-ist), ». [= F. noméinal- 
iste; as nominal + -ist.] A believer in nomi- 
nalism. 

nominalistic (nom’i-na-lis’tik),a. [< nominal- 
ist + -ic.] Of, pertaining to. or characteristic 
of nominalism or the nominalists. 

nominalize (nom’i-nal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
nominalized, ppr. nominalizing. [€ nominal + 
-ize.}] Toconvertintoanoun. Instructions for 
Orators (1682), p. 32. 

nominally (nom’i-nal-i), adv. In a nominal 
manner; by or as regards name; in name; 
only in name; ostensibly. 


This, nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. 
Burke, Late State of the Nation. 

Nominally all powerful, he was really less free than a 
subject. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 443. 


In another half-century Canada might if she chose stand 
asa numinally independent, as she is now a really inde- 
pendent, state. N. A. Rev., CALI, 46. 

nominate (nom’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. nomi- 
nated, ppr. nominating. [¢ L. nominatus, pp: 
of nominare (DIt. nominare = Sp. nombrar = Pg. 
nomear= OF. nomer, nommer, F. nommer), name, 
call by name, give a name to, ¢ nomen, a name: 
see nomen, and ef. namel, v.] 1. To name; 
mention by name. 

Sight may distinguish of colours; but suddenly to nomi- 
nate them all, itis impossible. Shak.,2 Hen. VL, ii 1. 130. 


T have not doubted to single forth more than once such 
of them as were thought the chiefe and most nominated 
opposers on the other side. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Zt. To call; entitle; denominate. 

I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epitheton ap- 
pertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate 
tender. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 16. 

Boldly nominate a spade a spade. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
3. To name or designate by name for an office 
or place; appoint: as, to nominate an heir or 
an executor. 

It is not to be thought that he which as it were from 
heaven hath nominated and designed them unto holiness 
by special privilege of their very birth will himself de- 
prive them of regeneration and inward grace, only because 
necessity depriveth them of outward sacraments. 

Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 60. 


The Ear] of Leicester is nominated by his Majesty to go 
Ambassador Extraordinary to that King and other Princes 
of Germany. Howell, Letters, I. v. 40. 
4. To name for election, choice, or appoint- 
ment; propose by name, or offer the name of, 
as a candidate, especially for an elective office. 
See nomination.— 5+. To set down in express 
terms; express. 

Is it 80 nominated in the bond? 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 259. 

In order unto that which I have nominated in this be- 
half and more principally intend, let us take notice. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 201. 
Nominating convention. See convention. 
nominate (nom‘i-nat),a. [< L. nominatus, pp. 
of nominare, name: see the verb.] 1. Nomi- 
nated; of an executor, appointed by the will. 

Executor in Scotch law is a more extensive term than 
in English. He is either nominate or dative, the latter 
appointed by the court, and corresponding in most respects 
to the English administrator. Eneye. Brit., XX1V. 573. 
2. Possessing a nomen juris or legal name or 
designation; characterized or distinguished by 
a particular name.— Nominate right, in Scots lav, a 
right that is known and recognized in law, or possesses a 
nomen juris, which serves to determine its legal character 
and consequences, Of this sort are those contracts termed 
loan, commodate, deposit, pledge, sale, etc. Nominate riyhts 
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are opposed to innominate nights, or those in which the 
obligation depends upon the terms of the express agree- 
ment of the parties. 


nominately (nom‘i-nat-li), adr. By name; par- 
ticularly. Spelman, 

nomination (nom-i-na’shon), 7». [= F. nomi- 
nation = Sp. nominacion = Pg. nominacdo = It. 
nominazione, © L. nominatio(n-), a naming, ¢ no- 
minare, pp. nominatus: see nominate.] 1, The 
act of nominating or naming; the act of pro- 
posing by name for an office; specitically, the 
act or ceremony of bringing forward and sub- 
mitting the name of a candidate, especially 
for an elective office, according to certuin pre- 
seribed forms. 

I have so far forborne making nominations to fill these 
vacancies, for reasons which I will now state. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 170. 
2. The state of being nominated: as, he is in 
nomination for the post.—38. The power of nom- 
inating or appointing to office. 

The nomination of persons to places being so principal 
and inseparable a fower of his crown, he would reserve to 
himself. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. (Latham.) 
4. In Eng. eccles. lai, the appointment or pre- 
sentation of a clergyman to a benefice by the 
patron.— 5+. Denomination: name. 

And as these reioysings tend to diuers effects, so do they 


also carry diuerse forines and nomtnationa. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 37. 


Divers characters are given to several persons, by which 
they are distinguished from all others of the same common 
nomination, as Jacob is called Israel, and Abraham the 
friend of God. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, iii. 3 § 4. 
6+. Mention by name; express mention. 


I will look again on the intellect of the letter, for the 
nomination of the party writing to the person written 
unto. Shak., L. L. L., iv. 2. 138. 

nominatival (nom‘i-na-ti’val or nom’i-ni-ti- 
val), a. (« nominative + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the nominative case. 

nominative (nom’i-na-tiv), a. and n. [= F. 
nominatif = Sp. Pg. It. nominatiro, < L. nomi- 
nativus, serving to name, of or belonging to 
naming; casus nominativus or simply nomina- 
tivus, the nominative case; < nominare, pp. 
nominatus, name: see nominate.] J, a. Noting 
the subject: applied to that form of a noun or 
other word having case-inflection which is used 
when the word is the subject of a sentence, or 
to the word itself when it stands in that rela- 
tion: as, the nominative case of a Latin word; 
the nominative word in a sentence. 

IT. n. In gram., the nominative case; also, a 
nominative word. Abbreviated nom. 

The nominative hath no other noat but the particle of 
determination ; as, the peple is a beast with manie heades ; 
a horse serves man to manie uses; men in auctoritie sould 
be lanternes of light. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 

Nominative absolute. See absolute, 11. 

nominatively (nom’i-na-tiv-li), adv. In the 
manner or form of a nominative; as a nomi- 
native. 

nominator (nom’i-na-tor),. [= F. nominateur 
= Sp. nombrador, nominador = Pg. nomeador = 
It. nominatore, < L. nominator, one who names, 
< nominare, name: see nominate.] One who 
nominates, in any sense of that word; espe- 
cially, one who has the power of nominating or 
appointing, as to a church living. 

The arrangement actually made in Ireland is that every 
yyee who sits in our synods, or who, as a nominator, 
takes part in the election of incumbents, must be a com- 
municant. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 308. 

nominee (nom-i-né’),n. [< L. nominare, name, 
+ -ee1.] 1. One who is nominated, named, or 
designated, as to an office.— 2. In Eng. common 
law, the person who is named to receive a copy- 
hold estate on surrender of it to the lord; the 
cestul que use, sometimes called the surren- 
derce.— 3. A person on whose life an annuity 
depends. 

nominor (nom‘i-nor), 7. 
+ -or. Cf. nominazor.] 
inates. 

The terms of connection . . . between a nominor and 
@ nominee. Bentham, Works (ed. 1843), X. 229. 

nomistic (n6-mis’tik), a. [< Gr. véuoc, a law 
(see nome4, nomic!), + -ist-ic.] Founded on or 
acknowledging a law or system of laws embod- 
ied in a sacred book: as, nomistie religions or 
communities. 

With regard to the ethical religions the question has 
been mooted — and arather puzzling question it is — What 
right have we to divide them into nomistic or nomothetic 
communities, founded on a law or Holy Scripture, and 
universal or world religions, which start from principles 
and maxims, the latter being only three— Buddhism, 


Christianity, and Mohammedanism ? 
Encye. Brit., XX. 368. 


< L. nominare, name, 
law, one who nom- 


nommert, 7. and v. 


nomocanon (n6-mok’a-non), 7. 


nomocracy (16-mok’ra-si), 7. 


nomogenist (16-moj’e-nist), x. 


nom 


nomographer (n6-mog’ra-fér), n. 


nomological (nom-0-loj’i-kal), a. 


nomologist (né-mol’6-jist), a. 


nomology 


nomo 


nomophylax 


An obsolete form of num- 


[< LGr. vouo- 
xavwy (MGr. also vouoxavovor), « Gr. vouoc, law, 
+ xavor, rule, canon: see canonl.] Inthe Eust- 
ern Ch., a body of canon law with the addi- 
tion of imperial laws bearing upon ecclesias- 
tical matters. Such a digest was made from previous 
collections by Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch of Con- 
stuntinople (564), and afterward by Photius, patriarch of 
the same see (883), whose collection consists chiefly of the 
canons recognized or passed by the Quinisext (692) and 
subsequent councils, and the ecclesiastical legislation of 
Justinian. The Quinisext council accepted eighty-five 
apostolic canons, the decrees of the first Nicene and other 


councils, and the decisions of a number of Eastern prelates 
of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 


({< Gr. vouoc, law, 
+ kpazia, ¢ xpateiv, rule.] A system of govern- 
ment established and carried out in accordance 
with a code of laws: as, the nomocracy of the 
aneient Hebrew commonwealth. Milman. 

(< nomogen-y 
+ -ist.] One who upholds or believes in no- 
mogeny: opposed to thaumatogenist. Owen. 

To meet the inevitable question of ‘‘ Whence the first 
organic matter?” the Nomogeniat is reduced to enumerate 
the existing elements into which the simplest living jelly 
or sarcode is resolvable. 

Owen, Comp. Anat. (1868), ITI. 817. 
eny (n6-moj’e-ni), x. [< Gr. vduoc, law, 
+ -yévera, ¢ -yevfc, producing: see -geny.) The 
origination of life under the operation of exist- 
ing natural law, and not by miracle: opposed 
to thaumatogeny. The word was introduced by Owen 
in the quotation here given, as nearly synonymous with 
epigenesia. 

§ 428. Nomogeny or Thaumatogeny?— The French 
Academy of Sciences was the field of discussion and de- 
bate from 1861 to 1864, between the ‘‘Evolutionists,” hold- 
ing the doctrine of primary life by miracle, and the ‘‘ Epi- 
genesists,” who try to show that the phenomena are due 
to the operation of existing law. 

Comp. Anat. (1868), IIT. 814. 
[< nomog- 
One who writes on oris versed 
in the subject of nomogra 


ber. 


raph-y + -erl.] 


phy. 
nomography (no-mog’ra-fi), n. [= F. nomo- 


graphie = Sp. nomografia, < Gr. vouoypadia, a 
writing of laws, written legislation, < voyoypagoc, 
one who writes or gives laws, < vduoc, law, + 
-ypagia, < ypagev, write. ] eee Ra of the 
proper manner of drawing up laws; that part 
of the art of legislation which has relation to 
the form given, or proper to be given, to the 
matter of a law. Bentham, Nomography, or 
the Art of Inditing Laws. 

[< nomolog-y 
+ -ic-al.] Oror pertaining to nomology, in any 
of its meanings. 


It would take too long in this place to analyze in nomo- 
logical terms this remarkably opaque utterance. 
Westminster Rev., CX XVI. 126. 


Nomological psychol the nomology of mind; the 
science of the laws by which the mental] faculties are 
governed. 


[< nomolog-y 
+ -ist.] A specialist in nomology; one who is 
versed in the science of law. 

Parental love is a fact which nomologists must accept as 
a datum. Westminster Rev., CXX VI. 135. 
(n6-mol’6-ji), x. ([¢ Gr. vopoc, law, 
+ -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] 1. The 
science of law and legislation. 

Rather what may be termed nomology, or the indactive 
science of law. Westminster Rev., CKXVI. 148. 
2. The science of the laws of the mind, espe- 
cially of the fundamental laws of thinking. 

It leaves tothe proper Nomology of the Presentative 
Faculties — the Nomology of Perception, the Nomadogy of 
the Regulative and Intuitive Faculty—to prescribe the 
conditions of a perfect cognition of the matter which it 
appertains to them to apprehend. 

H. N. Day, Logic, p. 137. 
3. That part of botany which relates to the 
laws which govern the variations of organs. 
Imous (nom-6-pel’mus),@. [<Gr. vduor, 
law, + wéAua, sole. ]} ornith., having the nor- 
mal or usual arrangement of the flexor tendons 
of the foot, the tendon of the flexor hallucis be- 
ing entirely separate from that of the common 


flexor of the other toes. The arrangement is also 
called schizopelmous, and is contrasted with the ami. 
ous antiopelmous, and heteropelmous dispositions of these 
tendons. 


nomophylax (n6-mof’i-laks), 7.; pl. nomophu- 


laces (nom-6-phil’a-séz). [«¢ Gr. vouodrazas, a 
guardian of the laws, < véuoc, law, + rama 
guardian.) In Gr. antiq., a guardian of the laws; 
specifically, one of a board of seven magistrates 
which, during the age of Pericles, sat in pres- 
ence of the popular assembly of Athens, and ad- 
journed the meeting if it apprehended that the 


nomophylax 


people were about to be carried away into tak- 
ing unlawful action, and also watched the ob- 
servance and enforcement of the laws. There 
were magistrates bearing the same name at 
Sparta also, and in other Greek states. 

nomos! (no’mos), n. [« Gr. vous, a district, 
nome: see nomet.] In modern Greece, anome; 
a nomarchy. 

It [Ithaca] forms an eparchy of the nomos of Cephalonia 

in the kingdom of Greece. Encye. Brit., XII. 617. 

nomos? (n6’mos), n. [<Gr. vouoc, usage, custom, 
law, a musical mode or strain: see nome5.} In 
anc. Gr. music, same as nome5, 

nomothesia (nom-6-thé’si-ii), n. [NL.: see 
nomothesy.] 1. Law-giving; legislation; a code 
of laws.— 2. The institution, functions, author- 
ity, ete., of the nomothetes. 

If the foregoing hypotheses be sound, then the perma- 
nent institution of the Nomothesia inthe archonship of 
Eukleides was an innovation of cardinal signiticance. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 82. 
nomothesy (nom’6-thes-i), ». [< NL. nomothe- 
sia, Gr. voyobecia, lawgiving, legislation (cf. vo- 
pobécnc, a lawgiver: see nomothete), < vouoc, law 
+ Geré¢, verbal adj. of 7:Hévar, put: see thesis.} 
Same as nomothesia. [Rare.] 
nomotheta (n6-moth’e-ti), .; pl. nomothete 
io) [NL.: see nomothete.] Same as nomo- 
thete. 


If one should choose to suppose that the first and sec- 
ond of the measures just cited were formally ratifled by the 
Nomotheta, it would be hard to disprove it, though there 
is nothing in the record to favor the supposition. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., X. 88. 
nomothete (nom’6-thét), . [< NL. nomotheta, 
< Gr. vouobétnc, a lawgiver, < vdéuoc, usage, cus- 
tom, law, + r:éva:, place, set, cause: see thesis. ] 
In ancient Athens, after the archonship of Eu- 
clides (403-2 B. c.), one of a panel of heliasts 
or jurors intrusted with the decision as to any 
proposed change in legislation. It was provided 
that all motions to repeal or amend an existing law should 
be brought before the ecclesia or general meeting of citi- 
zens, at the beginning of the year. They might be then 
and there rejected; but if a motion was received favorably, 
the ecclesia eypointed a body of nomothetes, sometimes 
a8 many as a thousand in number, before whom the pro- 
posal was put on trial according to the regular formns of 
Athenian judicial ae eld A majority vote of the 
nomothetes was decisive for acceptance or rejection. See 
quotation under nomotheta, 


nomothetic (nom-6-thet’ik), a. [< Gr. vouobe- 
TIKOG, ne to a lawgiver or to legisla- 
tion, ¢ vouobérys, & lawgiver: see nomotiete. ] 
1. Legislative; enacting laws.— 2. Pertaining 
to a nomothete, or to the body of nomothetes.— 
3. Founded on asystem of law or by a lawgiver; 
nomistie: as, nomothetic religions. 

nomothetical (nom-6-thet’i-kal), a. 
thetic + -al.] Same as nomothetic. 


A supreme nomothetical power to make a law. 
Bp. Bariow, Remains, p. 126. 


[< nomo- 


nomperet, 7. Same as umpire. 

non!}, a., pron., and adv. A Middle English 
form of nonel. 

non?}, ». A Middle English form of noon}. 

- non5}, adv. [ME. non, noon, < OF. (and F.) 
non = Sp. no = Pg. ndo = It. no, < L. non, 
OL. nenum, nenu, noenum, noenu, not, orig. ne 
Oinom (ne tinum), ¢ ne, not, + otnom, tinum, 
ace. of oinos, tinus = E.one. See nonel, which 
is cognate with L. non, and with which rare 
ME. non, adv., seems to have merged.] Not. 

Lerneth to suffre, or elles so moot I goon, 
Ye shul it lerne, wherso ye wole or noon. 
Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 50, 
non-, [L., not: see non3.] Not; a prefix free- 
ly used in English to give a negative sense to 


words. It is applicable to any word. It differs from 
un-in that it denotes mere negation or absence of the 
thing or quality, while un- often denotes the opposite of 
the thing or quality. Examples are non-residence, non- 
performance, non-existence, non-payment, non-concur- 
rence, non-admission, non-contagious, non-emphatic, 20n- 
fossiliferous. The compounds with this prefix are often 
arbitrary and as a rule self-explaining. Only the most im- 
portant of them are given below. 


non-ability (non-a-bil’i-ti), n. A want of abil- 
ity; in /aw, an exception taken against a plain- 
tiff that he has not legal capacity to commence 
& suit. 

non-acceptance (non-ak-sep’tans), z. Refusal 
to accept. 

non-access (non-ak’ses), n. In law, impossi- 
bility of access for sexual intercourse, as in 
the case of a husband at sea or in a foreign 
country. A child born under such circum- 
stances is a bastard. Wharton. 

non-admission (non-ad-mish’on), n. 
fusal of admission. 


The reason of this non-admission is its great uncertainty. 
Aylif, Parergon. 


The re- 
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non-adult (non-a-dult’), a. and n. I, a. Not 
arrived at adult age; in a state of pupilage; 
immature. 
II. x. One who has not arrived at adult age; 
a youth. 
nonage (non’aj), 2 [< ME. *nonagqe, nounage, 
< OF. (AF.) nonage, nonaage, minority, < non, 
not, + aage, age: see non’ and age.] 1. The 
period of legal infancy, during which a person 
is, in the eves of the law, unable to manage his 
own affairs; minority. See age, n., 3. 
A toy of mine own, in my nonage ; the infancy of my 
muses, B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, £ 4. 
You were a young sinner, and in your nonage. 
Shirley, Grateful Servant, fil 4. 
2. The period of immaturity in general. 
Ne the nownagis that newed him euere. 
Richard the Redeless, iv. 6. 


It is without Controversy that in the nonage of the 
World Men and Beasts had but one Buttery, which was 
the Fountain and River. Howell, Letters, ii. 54. 


We may congratulate ourselves that the period of non- 
age, of follies, of blunders, and of shame, is passed in soli- 
tude. Emerson, Essays, lst ser., p. 195. 

nonage2 (nd’naj), ». [< OF. nonage, nonaige 
(ML. nonagium), a ninth part, the sum of nine, 
< L. nonus, ninth: see nones2,] A ninth part of 
movables, which in former times was paid tothe 
English clergy on the death of persons in their 
parish, and claimed on pretense of being de- 
voted to pious uses. Jmp. Dict. 

nonaged (non’ajd), a. ig nonage| + -ed2,] Per- 
taining to nonage or minority; immature. 

My non-ag'd day already points to noon. 
£ Quarles, Emblems, fli. 13. 

nonagenarian (non’s-je-na’ri-iin), a. and n. 
[Also nonogenarian; = F. nonagénaire = Sp. Pg. 
It. nonagenario, < L. nonagenarius, containing 
or consisting of ninety; a8 & noun, & comman- 
der of ninety men; < nonageni, ninety each, < no- 
naginta, ninety: see ninety.) J, a. Containing 
or pertaining to ninety. 

. n. A person who is ninety years old. 

nonagesima] (non-a-jes’i-mal),a.andn. [<L. 
nonagesimus, ninetieth, < nonaginta, ninety: see 
nonagenarian.] I. a. Belonging to the num- 
ber 90; pertaining to a nonagesimal. 

II. n. In astron., one (generally the upper) of 
the two points on the ecliptic which are 90 de- 
grees from the intersections of that circle by 
the horizon. 

penegen (non’a-gon), ». ([Irreg. < L. nonus, 
ninth, + Gr, ywvia, a corner, an angle. The 
proper form (Gr.) is enneagon.} A figure hav- 
ing nine sides and nine angles. 

non-alienation (non-al-ye-na’shon), ». 1. 
The state of not being alienated.— 2. Failure 
to alienate. Blackstone. 

nonan (no’nan), a. [¢ L. nonus, ninth, + -an.) 
ae on the ninth day.—Nonan fever. See 

everi. . 

non-appearance (non-a-pér’ans), ”. Failure or 
neglect to make an appearance; default of ap- 
pearance, as in court, to prosecute or defend. 

non assumpsit (non a-sump’sit). [L., he did 
not undertake: non, not; assumpstt, 3d pers. 
sing. perf. ind. of assumere, accept, undertake: 
see assunte.] In law, a general plea in a per- 
sonal action, by which a man denies that he 
has made any promise. 


. non-attendance (non-a-ten’dans), ». A failure 


to attend; omission of attendance; personal 
absence. 
Non-attendance in former parliaments ought to be a bar 


against the choice of men who have been guilty of it. 
Lord Halifaz. 


non-attention (non-a-ten’shon), 7. Inatten- 
tion. 
The consequence of non-atiention 80 fatal. Swift. 
nonce (nons), adv. [Only in the phrases for 
the nonce, < ME. for the nones, for the nonest, 
prop. for then ones, lit. for the once, 1. e. for that 
(time) only; and ME. with the nones, prop. with 
then ones, lit. with the once, i. e. on that condi- 
tion only: for, for; with, with; then, < AS. tham, 
dat. of se, neut. thet, the, that; ones, once, < AS. 
anes, adv. gen. of dr, one: seeonce. The initial 
n in nonce thus arose by misdivision, as in nale, 
nawl, newt, ete.) A word of no independent 
status, used only in the following phrases.— 


For the nonce, for once; for the one time; for the occa- 
sion ; for the present or immediate purpose. 


Who now most may bere on his bak at ons 

Off cloth and furrour, hath a fressh renoun; 
He is “A lusty man” clepyd for the nones. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), {. 107. 
TI haue messangers with me, made for the nonest, 


That ffor pereil or purpos shall pas vs betwene. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6260. 


non compos mentis 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 161. 


I think that the New England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury can afford to allow me, for the nonce at least, to ex. 
tend its name to al! the independent English-speaking 
lands on its own side of Ocean. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 9. 
With the nones thatt, on condition that; provided that. 


Here I wol ensuren the 
Wyth the nones that thou wolt do su, 
That I shal never fro the go. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2099. 
non cepit (non sé’pit). [L., he took not: non, 
not; cepit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of capere: 
see capable.] At common law, a plea by way 
of traverse used in the action of replevin. 
nonce-word (nons’ wérd), n. A word coined and 
used only for the nonce, or for the particular oc- 
Casi00. Nonce-words, suggested by the context or aris- 
ing out of momentary caprice, are numerous in English. 
They are usually indicated as such by the context. Some 
are admitted into this dictionary for historical or literary 


reasons, but most of them require or deserve no serious 
notice. 


Words apparently employed only for the nonce are, 
when inserted in the Dictionary, marked nonce-wd. 

J. A. H. Murray, New. Eng. Dict., General 

[ lanations, p. x. 

nonchalance (non’sha-lans; F. pron. non-sha- 

lons’),n. [« F. nonchalance, < nonchalant, care- 

less, nonchalant: see nonchalant.) Coolness; 

indifference; unconcern: as, he heard of his 

loss with great nonchalance. 
The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to 


conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 42. 


He reviews with as much nonchalance as he whistles. 
Lowell, Fable for Critics. 
nonchalant (non’sha-lant; F. ‘pron. non-sha- 
lon’), a. [< F. nonchalant, careless, indifferent, 
ppr. of OF. nonchaloir, nonchaler, care little 
about, neglect,< non, not, + chalotr, ppr. chalant, 
care for, concern oneself with, < lL. calere, be 
warm: see calid.] Indifferent ; unconcerned ; 
careless; cool: as, he replied with a nonchalant 
air. 
The nonchalant merchants that went with faction, scarce 
knowing why. oger North, Examen, p. 468. (Davies.) 
The old soldiers were as m , nonchalant, and indif- 
ferent to the coming fight as if it was a daily occupation. 
The Century, XVII. 466. 
nonchalantly (non’sha-lant-li), adv. Ina non- 
chalant manner; with apparent coolness or un- 
concern; with indifference: as, to answer an 
accusation nonchalantly. 
non-claim (non’klaim), ». A failure to make 
claim within the time limited by law; omission 
of claim. Wharton.— Plea of non in old 
Eng. law, a ne setting up in defense against the levy of 
a fine that the year allowed in which to make it had 
elapsed.— Statute of non-claim, an English statute of 


1360-1, which declared that a plea of non-claim should not 
bar fines thereafter levied. 


non-com. An abbreviation of non-commissioned. 

non-combatant (non-kom’ba-tant),». 1. One 
who is connected with a military or naval force 
in some other capacity than that of a fighter, as 
surgeons and their assistants, chaplains, mem- 
bers of the commissariat department, ete.—2. 
A civilian in time of war. 

Yet any act of cruelty to the innocent, any act, especial- 
ly, by which non-combatants are made to feel the stress of 
war, is what brave men shrink from, although they may 
feel obliged to threaten it. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 126. 
Non-combatant officers. Sec officer, 3. 
non-commissioned (non-ko-mish’ond), a. Not 
having a commission. Abbreviated non-com. 
—Non-commissioned officer. See officer, 3. 
non-committal (non-ko-mit’al), a. [< non- + 
commit + -al.] 1. Disinclined to express an 
opinion one way or the other; unwilling to com- 
mit one’s self to any particular view or course: 
as, he was entirely non-committal.—2. That 
does not commit or pledge one to any particu- 
lar view orcourse; not involving an expression 
of opinion or preference for any particular 
course of action; free from pledge or entangle- 
ment of any kind: as, a non-committal answer 
or statement; non-commitial behavior. 
non-communicant (non-ko-mi/ni-kant), n. 1. 
One who does not receive the holy eommu- 
nion; one who habitually refrains from commu- 
nicating, or who is present at a celebration of 
the eucharist without communicating.— 2. One 
who has never communicated; one who has 
not made his first communion. 
non-communion (non-ko-mi’nyon), n. Fail- 
ure or neglect of communion. 
non compos mentis (non kom’pos men’tis). 
[L.: non, not; compos, having power (< com-, 


non compos mentis 


together, + -potis, powerful); mentis, of the 
mind, gen. of men(t-)s, mind: see mind1,] Not 
capable, mentally, of managing one’s own af- 
fairs; not of sound mind; not having the nor- 
mal use of reason. Often abbreviated non com- 
pos and non comp. See insane. 

His Son is Non compos mentis, and thereby incapable of 
making any Conveyance in Law; so that all his Measures 
are disappointed. Congreve, Love for Love, iv. 12. 

noncompounder (non-kom-poun’dér), n. One 
who does not compound; specifically [eap.], in 
Eng. hist., a member of that one of the two sec- 
tions into which the Jacobite party divided 
shortly after the Revolution which desired the 
restoration of the king without binding him to 
any conditions as to amnesty, guaranties of civil 
or religious liberty, etc. See Compounder (q). 

non-con Gian’ keon}, n. 1. An abbreviation of 
non-conformist. 

One Rosewell, a Non-Con teacher convict of high trea- 
son. Roger North, Examen, p. 645. (Davies.) 
2. An abbreviation of non-content. 

non-concur (non-kon-kér’), v.4 To dissent or 
refuse to concur or to agree. 

non-concurrence (non-kon-kur’ens), ». A re- 
fusal to concur. 

mon. concensing (non-kon-den’sing), a. Not 
eondensing. — ensing engin -en- 
gine, caaallye eh oene in which peetiera on the 
non-effective side of the piston is allowed to escape into 
the atmosphere, in contradistinction to a condensing en- 

; gine, in which the steam in advance of the piston is con- 


ensed to create a partial vacuum, and thus add to the 
mean effective pressure of the steam which impels it. 


non-conducting (non-kon-duk’ting), a. Not 
conducting; not transmitting: thus, with re- 
spect to electricity, wax is a non-conducting 
substance. 

non-conduction (non-kon-duk’shon), n. The 
quality of not conducting or transmitting; ab- 
sence of conducting or transmitting qualities; 
failure to conduct or transmit: as, the xun- 
conduction of heat. 

non-conductor (non-kon-duk’tor), x. A sub- 
stance which does not conduct or transmit a 
particular form of energy (specifically, heat or 
electricity), or which transmits it with diffi- 
culty: thus, wool is a non-conductor of heat; 
glass and dry wood are non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. See conductor, 6, electricity, and heat. 

nonconforming (non-kon-fér’ming), a. [< 
non- + conforming.] Failing or refusing to con- 
form; specifically, refusing to comply with the 
requisitions of the Act of Uniformity, or to con- 
form to the forms and regulations of the Church 
of England. See nonconformist. 

The non-conforming ministers were prohibited, upon a 
penalty of forty pounds for every offence, to come, unless 
only in passing upon the road, within five miles of any 
city, corporation, . . . or place where they had been min- 


isters, or had preached, after the act of uniformity. 
Locke, Letter from a Person of Quality. 


nonconformist (non-kon-fér’mist), n. [< non- 
+ conformist.] 1. One who does not conform 
to some law or usage, especially to some ec- 
clesiastical law. 
Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. 
Emerson, Essays, lst ser., p. 43. 
2. Specifically, in Eng. hist., one of those clér- 
en who refused to subscribe the Act of 
niformity passed in 1662, demanding “‘ assent 
and consent” to everything contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and by extension any 
one who refuses to conform to the order and 
liturgy of the Church of England. See dis- 
senter, 2. 


On his death-bed he declared himself a Non-conformist, 
and had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual aa ; 


A Nonconformist, from the first, was not an opponent of 
the general system of Uniformity. He was a churchman 
who differed from other churchmen on certain matters 
touching Order, though agreeing with them in the rest of 
the discipline and government of the Church. . . . In the 
following generation it took wider ground, and came to in- 
volve the whole of Church government, and the difference 
between prelacy and 8 dbo gas 

R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 


3. In entom., the noetuid moth Xylina zinckeni: 
an English collectors’ name, applied in distine- 
tion from X. conformis. =8yn, 3. Dissenter, etc. See 
heretic. 
non-conformitancyt (non-kon-fér’mi-tan-si), 
n. [<non-conformitan(t) + -cy.] Nonconform- 
ity. 
Officers ecclesiastical did prosecute presentments, ra- 
ther against non-conformitancy of ministers and people. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, if. 44. (Davies.) 
non-conformitant+ (non-kon-for’mi-tant), 1. 
[< nonconformit(y) + -ant.] A nonconformist. 
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They were of the old stock of non-con/formitants, and 

among the seniors of his college. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, 1 9. (Davies.) 
nonconformity (non-kon-fér’mi-ti), n. [« non- 
+ conformity.) 1. Neglect or failure to con- 
form, especially to some ecclesiastical law or 

requirement. 

A conformity or nonconformity to it {the will of our 


Maker} determines their actions to be morally good or 
evil. Watts. 


Wherever there is disagreement with a current belief, 
no matter what its nature, there is nonconformity. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., ix. 
2. Specifically, in eccles. usage: (a) The re- 
fusal to conform to the rites, tenets, or polity 
of an established or state church, and espe- 
cially of the Church of England. 
Happy will be that reader whose mind {fs disposed by 


his {Watts’s] verses or his prose to imitate him in all but 
his non-conformity. Johnson, Watts. 


His scruples have gained for Hooper the title of father 
of Nunconformity. 
R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 
b) The doctrines or usages of those English 
rotestants who do not conform to or unite with 
the Chureh of England. 


The grand pillarand buttress of nonconformity. South. 


To the notions and practice of America, sprung out of 
the loins of Nonconformity, religious establishments are 
unfamiliar, M. Arnold, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 660. 


non constat (non kon’stat). [L.: non, not; con- 
stat, 3d pers. sing. ind. pres. of constare, stand 
together, agree: see constant.) Itdoes nota 

ear; it is not clear or plain: a phrase used in 

egal language by way of answer to or cOmment 
on a statement or an argument. 
non-contagionist (non-kon-ta’jon-ist), ». One 
who holds that a disease is not propagated vy 
contagion. 

non-content (non’kon-tent’), ». In the House 
of Lords, one who gives a negative vote, as not 
being satisfied with the measure. 

non-contradiction (non-kon-tra-dik’shon), n. 
The absence of contradiction. 

The highest of all logical laws is what {s called the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
non-contradiction. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxviii. 

nonda (non’dii), ». [Australian.] A rosaceous 
tree, Parinarium Nonda, of northeastern Aus- 
tralia, which yields an edible mealy plum-like 
fruit. 

Non-deciduata (non-dé-sid-i-a’ti),n. pl. [NL., 
< L. non- + Deciduata.] One of the major di- 
visions (the other being Deciduata) into which 
monodelphous mammals have been divided. 
See Deciduata. 

non-deciduate (non-dé-sid’i-at), a. 
indeciduate. 

non decimando (non des-i-man’do). [L.: non, 
not; decimando, dat. ger. of decimare, tithe, 
decimate: see decimate.] In law, a custom or 
prescription to be discharged of all tithes, ete. 

non-delivery (non-dé-liv’ér-i), n. Neglect or 
failure to deliver. 

non demisit (non dé-mi’sit). [L.: non, not; 
demisit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of demittere, 
put down, let fall, demise: see demise.] In late: 
(a) A plea formerly resorted to where a plain- 
tiff declared upon a demise without stating the 
indenture in an action of debt for rent. 6b) A 
plea in bar, in replevin, to an avowry for ar- 
rears of rent, that the avowant did not demise. 
Wharton. 

nondescript (non’dé-skript), a. and n. [< L. 
non, not, + descriptus, pp. of describere, describe: 
see describe.] I, a. 1. Not hitherto described 
or classed.— 2. Not easily described; abnor- 
mal or amorphous; of no particular kind; odd; 
unclassifiable ; indescribable. 

We were just finishing a nondescript pastry which Fran- 


cois found at a baker's. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 197. 


He (the winged lion) presides again over a loggia by the 
seashore, one of those buildings with nondeacript columns, 
which may be of any date. F. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 211. 

II, x. 1. Anything that has not been de- 
seribed.—2. A person or thing not easily de- 
scribed or classed: usually applied disparag- 
ingly. 

A few ostlers and stable nondescripts were standing 
round. Dickens, Sketches, 

The convention met —a nucleus of intelligent and high- 
minded men, witha fringe of nondeascriptaz and adventurers. 

G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 184. 

non detinet (non det’i-net). [L.: non, not; de- 

tinet, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of detinere, detain: 

see detain.] In law, a plea, in the action of 
detinue, denying the alleged detainer. 


Same as 


non-egoistical 


non distringendo (non dis-trin-jen’d6). 
non, not; distringendo, dat. 
distrain: see distrain.] In 
distrain. 
nondo (non’d6),. The plant Ligusticum actei- 
JSolium. See angelico. 
none! (nun), a. and pron. [< ME. non, noon, 
none, earlier nan (> Ke. nane), < AS. nan, not 
one, not a, none, no, in pl. ndne (= OS. nén 
= OF ries. nén = D. neen = MLG. nén, nein, LG. 
nén, neen = OHG. MHG. G. nein = L. non (for 
ne unum, ne oinom: see non), acc. neut. as 
adv., not, no); < ne, not, + an, one: see ne and 
one, an}, a2. None is thus the negative of one 
and of an1, a2. The final consonant became 
lost (as in the form an, on, reduced to a) before 
a following noun, the reduced form no (no?) be- 
ing now used exclusively in that position: see 
no2.) IT, a. Not one; not any; not an; nota; no. 
Yet is thare a way, alle by lande, unto Jerusalem, and 


passe noon See; that ys from Fraunce or Flaundres. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 128. 


Thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none as- 
surance of thy life. Deut. xxviii. 66. 


He thought it would be laid to his charge that he had 
made the crosse of Christ to be of none effect. 
Milton, Church-Government, if. 1. 
II, pron. 1. Not one; no one; often as a 
plural, no persons or no things. 
I bydde thee awayte hem wele; let non of hem ascape. 
Piers Plowman (A), ii. 182. 
In al Rom that riche stede, 
Suche ne was ther nan. 
Legend of St. Alexander, MS. (Halliscell.) 
There is none that doeth good; no, not one. _—~Pss. xiv. 3. 
None of these things move me. Acts xx. 24. 
Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 
Shak., Macbeth, £. 8. 67. 
That which is a law to-day is none to-morrow. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 55. 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 
Dryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. 15. 
2. Not any; nota part; not the least portion. 
Catalonia is fed with Money from France, but for Por- 
tugal, she hath little or none. Howell, Letters, ii. 18. 
He had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth or 
station. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii 25. 
Oh come, I say now, none of that; that won't do; let ’s 
take a glass together. Scribner's Mag., IV. 728. 
3t. Nothing. 
True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of truth. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
none! (nun), adv. [< ME. non, noon, none, ete. ; 
orig. acc. or instr. of the adj. none: see nonel, 
a. Cf. no?, adv.) In no respect or degree; to 
no extent; not a whit; not; no: as, none the 


better.— None the more, none the less, not the more 
or not the less on that account. 


His eager eye scanned Mr. D.’s downcast face none the 
less closely. Dickens, Dombey and Son, xlii. 
nonet, . A Middle English form of noon}, 
non-effective (non-e-fek’tiv), a. and n. J, a. 
1. Having no power to produce an effect; caus- 
ing no effect.— 2. Untitted for active service: 
applied to that portion of the personnel of an 
army or @ navy that is not in a condition for’ 
active service, as superannuated and half-pay 
officers, pensioners, and the like.—3. Connect- 
ed with non-effectives, their maintenance, ete. 

The non-effective charge, which is now a heavy part of 

our public burdens, can hardly be said to have existed. 
Macaulay 

IT, ». A member of a military force who is 
not in condition for active service, as through 
age, illness, ete. 

non-efficient (non-e-fish’ent), a. and n. I, a. 
Not efficient, effectual, or competent. 

IT. ». One who is not efficient; specifically, in 
Great Britain, a volunteer who has not attend- 
ed a prescribed number of drills and shown a 
requisite degree of proficiency in shooting. 

non-ego (non-6’go), n. In metaph., all that is 
not the conscious self or ego; the object as op- 
posed to the subject. 


The ego, as the subject of thought and knowledge, is 
now commonly styled by philosophers the subject; and 
subjective isa familiar expression for what pertains to the 
mind or thinking principle. In contrast and correlation 
to these, the terms object and objective are, in like man- 
ner, now in general use to denote the non-ego, its affections 
and oe and in general the really existent, as op- 
ae to the ideally known. 

ir W. Hamilton (in Reid), Supplementary Dissertations, 

(note B, § i. 6. 


non-egoistical (non-€-g0-is’ti-kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the non-ego. 

This cruder form of egoistical representationism coin- 
cides with that finer form of the non-egotstical which views 
the vicarious object as spiritual. 

Str W. Hamilton (in Reid), Supplementary Dissertationa, 
{note C, §L 


6). (Ls: 
os of distringere, 
aw, @ writ not to 


non-egoistical 


Non-egoistical idea, an idea which has a substantial 
existence distinct from its existence as a mode of the 
mind.— Non-egoistical idealism, the doctrine that non- 
egoistical ideas are concerned in external perception. 


non-elastic (non-é-las’tik),a. Not elastic; with- 
out the property of elasticity. Liquids were for- 
merly termed non lc fluids, because they differ from 
_gases in being non-expansible and nearly incompressible. 

non-elect (non-6-lekt’), a. and n. JI. a. Not 
elected or chosen. 

II. x. One who is not elected or chosen; spe- 
cifically, in theol., a person not chosen or pre- 
destined to eternal life. 

non-election (non-é-lek’shon), n. The state of 
not being elected. 

non-electric (non-é-lek’trik), a. and n. J, a. 
ee eorie conducting electricity: now dis- 
used. 

I. x. A substance that is not an electric, or 
one that transmits electricity, as metals. 

non-electrical (non-é-lek’tri-kal),a. Same as 
non-electric, 

non-empirical (non-em-pir’i-kal), a. Not em- 
pirical; not presented in experience; trans- 
cendental. 

nonentity (non-en’ti-ti), .; pl. nonentities (-tiz). 
[< non- + entity.] 1. Non-existence; the ne- 
gation of being.— 2, [Tr. of ML. non-ens.}) A 
thing between being and nothing; a negation, 
relation, or ens rationis. 

There was no such thing as rendering evil for evil when 
evil wasa noi ty. South. 
3. A figment; a nothing. 

We are aware that mermaids do not exist; why speak 
of them as if they did? How can you find interest in speak- 
ing of a nonentity ? Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xiii. 
4. Nothingness; insignificance; futility. 

Armies in the West were paralyzed by the inaction of a 
captain who would hardly take the pains of writing a des- 

. patch to chronicle the nonentity of his operations. 
Brougham. 
5. A person or thing of no consequence or im- 
portance: as, he is a mere nonentity. 
T mentally resolved to reduce myself to a nonentity, to 
out of existence, as it were, to be nobody and nowhere, 
only I might escape making trouble. 
. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 283. 
non-entry (non-en’tri), n. In Scots law, the 
casualty or advantage which formerly fell to 
the superior when the heir of a deceased vas- 
sal failed to renew the investiture, the superior 
being then entitled to the rent of the feu. 
nonepowert, ». See non-power. 
nones}}, ». See nonce. 
nones? (n6nz), 2. pl. [«< F. nones = ae Pg. no- 
nas = It. none,< L. none, acc. nonas, the nones, 
so called because it was the ninth day before 
the ides, fem. pl. of nonus, ninth, for *novimus, 
< novem =E. nine: see nine. Cf.noonl!.] 1. In 
the Roman calendar, the ninth day before the 
ides, both days included: being in March, May, 
July, and October the 7th day of the month, 
and in the other months the 5th. See ides. 

Given at Lincoln, on the Nones of September, A. D. 1837. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 181. 
2. In the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, 
in religious houses, and as a devotional office 
in the Anglican Church, the office of the ninth 
hour, originally said at the ninth hour of the 
day (about 3 Pp. M.), or between midday and that 
hour. See canonical hours, under canonical.— 
3t. The ninth hour after sunrise; about three 
o’clock in the afternoon; the hour of dinnér. 
Chaucer. 

Quer-sopede at my soper and som e at nonea 


More than my kynde myghte wel defye. 
ers Plowman (C), vil. 429. 


none-so-pretty (nun’s6-prit’i), n. See London- 
pride, and St. Patrich’s cabbage (under cabbage). 
none-sparing (nun‘spar’ing), a. Sparing no- 
body or nothing; all-destroying. [Rare. 
, Is't T 
That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 


Of the none-sparing war? 
Shak., All’s Well, ili. 2. 108. 


non-essential (non-e-sen’shal),a.andn. I, a. 
Not essential or necessary; not absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

II. x. A thing that is not essential, absolute- 
ly necessary, or of the utmost consequence. 
non est (non est). An abbreviation of the legal 
phrase non est inventus; used adjectively, not 
there; absent: as, they found him non est; he 
was non est. (Colloq. 

non est factum (non est fak’tum). [L., it was 
not done: non, not; est, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. 
of esse, be; factum, neut. of fuctus, pp. of facere, 
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make, do.] At common law, a plea denyi 
a bond or other deed sued on was made by the 
defendant. 

non est inventus (non est in-ven’tus). [L., he 
has not been found: non, not; est, 3d pers. sing. 
pres. ind. of esse, be; inventus, pp. of invenire, 
find, invent: see tnrent.) In law, the answer 
made by the sheriff in the return of the writ 
when the defendant is not to be found in his 
bailiwick. Wharton. 

nonesuch (nun‘such), ”.. [< nonel + such.] For- 
merly, @ person or thing such as to have no par- 
allel; an extraordinary thing; a thing that has 
not its equal. 


Therefore did Plato from his None-Such banish 
Base Poetasters, Sylvester, Urania, st. 42. 


The Scripture . . . presenteth Solomon’s (temple] as a 
none-such or pecriess structure, admitting no equall, much 
less asuperiour. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, III. viii. 1. (Davies.) 


Specifically —(a) See blackseed, medic, and Medicago. (b 
Lychnis Chalcedonica, (c) A variety of apple. Also spelle 
nonsuch.— Nonesuch pottery, pottery made within the 
bounds of Nonesuch Park at Ewell in Surrey, England; 
hence, hard and durable architectural ornaments and the 
like made of recent years, 
nonet (no-net’), n. (< L. nonus, ninth, + -et, 
as in duet, etc.] In music, a composition for 
nine voices or instruments. Also nonetto. 
nonettt (non’et), ». ([< OF. and F. nonnette, a 
titmouse, also lit. a young nun, dim. of nonne, 
nun: see nun.] Thetitmouse. Holland. 
nonetto (n6-net’s), n. Same as nonet. 
non-existence (non-eg-zis’tens),n. 1, Absence 
of existence; the negation of being. 


How uncomfortable would it be to lie down in a tempo- 
rary state of non-existence! A. Baxter, Human Soul, i. 46. 


2. A thing that has no existence or being. 


Not only real virtues, but non-existences, 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


non-existent (non-eg-zis’tent), a. Not having 
existence. 
nonfeasance (non-fé’zans), n. The omission of 
some act which ought to have been performed 
by the party: distinguished from misfeusance. 
non-folium (non-f6’li-um), . An oval having 
no depression in its contour and no bitangent. 
non-forfeiting (non-foér’fit-ing), a. Not lable 
to forfeiture: applied to a life-insurance policy 
which does not fail because of default in pay- 
ment. 
non-fulfilment (non-ful-fil’ment), n. Neglect 
or failure to fulfil: as, the non-fulfilment of a 
promise or bargain. 
nonillion (n6-nil’yon), n. [< L. nonus, ninth, 
+ (m)illion.] The number produced by involv- 
ing a million tothe ninth power, denoted by uni- 
ty with fifty-four ciphers annexed; or, accord- 
ing to the French and American system of nu- 
meration, the number denoted by unity with 
thirty ciphers annexed. 
non-importation (non-im-pdr-té’shon), n. A 
refraining from importing, or a failure to im- 
ort.—Non-importation agreement, in Amer. hist. 
ee agreement. 
noninot, . [Like xonny, repeated nonny nonny, 
& meaningless refrain, which was often used 
as a cover for obscene terms or allusions: see 
nonnyl,] <A refrain in old songs and ballads. 
With a hey, and a ho, and a nee nonino. 
Shak., As you Like it, v. 3 (song). 
These noninos of beastly ribauldry. 
Drayton, Eclogues. (Nares.) 
non-intercourse (non-in’tér-kors),n. Arefrain- 
ing from intercourse.—Non-intercourse Act, an 
act of the United States Congress of 1809, passed in retalia- 
tion for claims made by France and Great Britain affect- 
ing the commerce of the United States, and particularly 
the personal rights of United States seamen, continued 
1809 and 1810, and against Great Britain 1811. It prohibit- 
ed the entry of merchant vessels belonging to those coun- 
tries into the ports of the United States, and the importa- 
tion of goods grown or manufactured in those countries. 
non-intervention (non-in-tér-ven’shon), n. 
The act or policy of not intervening or not in- 
terfering; specitically, systematic non-interfer- 
ence by anation in the affairs of other nations, 
or in the affairs of its own states, territories, 
or other parts. 
Non-tnterventim with “Popular Sovereignty” was the 
original and established Democratic doctrine with regard 


to Slavery in the Territories. 
H. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 312. 


non-intrusionist (non-in-tré’zhon-ist), ». In 
Scottish eccles. hist., one who was opposed to the 
forcible intrusion, by patrons, of unacceptable 
clergvmen upon objecting congregations. The 
non-intrusionists formulated their doctrine ina resolution 
presented by Thomas Chalmers to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in 1833, and in 1843 withdrew in a 


nonnat 


that body from the established church and founded the Free 


Church of Scotland. See disruption. 

non-issuable (non-ish’§-a-bl), a. 1. Not capa- 
ble of being issued.— 2. Not admitting of is- 
sue being taken upon it.— Non-issuable plea, in 


law, a plea which does not raise or alluw an issue on the 
merits of the case. Wha 


rton. 
nonius (nO’ni-us), x. [A Latinized form of Nu- 
fez, the name of a Portuguese mathematician 
(1492-1577), the inventor of an instrument on 
the principle of the vernier.] Same as vernier. 
non-joinder (non-join’dér), n. In Jaw, the 
omission to join, as of a person as party to an 
action. 
nonjurable (non-jé’ra-bl),a. [«< L. non, not, + 
*jurabilis, ¢ jurare, swear: see jurant.] Inca- 
pable of being sworn; unfit to take an oath; in- 
capacitated from being a witness on oath. 
A nonjurable rogue. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 264. (Davies.) 
nonjurant (non-jé’rant), ». [< non- + jurant.] 
One of a faction in the Church of Scotland, 
about 1712, which refused to take the oath of 
abjuration pledging them to the support of the 
house of Hanover. 
nonj iene re) a. [< nonjur(ant) + 
-ing?.] Not swearing allegiance: an epithet ap- 
lied to those clergymen and prelates in Eng- 
and who would not swear allegiance to the 
government after the revolution of 1688. 


Fhis objection was offered me by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring party. Swift. 


nonjuror (non-jo’ror),n. [< non- + juror.] In 
Eng. hist., one who refuses to swear allegiance 
to the sovereign; specifically, one of those 
clergymen of the Church of England who in 
1689 refused to swear allegiance to William, 
Prince of Orange, and the Princess Mary, as 
king and queen of England, holding that they 
were still bound by the former oath to King 
James II., his heirs and successors. Dr. Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, six bishops(among them Bishop 
Ken), and about four hundred other clergymen were de- 
prived of their sees and livings by the new civil authority, 
and others put in their places. An episcopal succession 
was kept up by the nonjurors in both England and Scot- 
land, but their numbers rapidly diminished, and their last 
bishop died in 1805. Part of the nonjuring bishops retained 
the use of the Prayer-book of 1662, others restored the 
communion office of 1549, and afterward (in 1718) intro- 
duced one founded on this, but largely conformed to 
rimitive and Oriental liturgies. This exerted a strong 
nfluence on the various forms of the Scottish communion 
oftice till that of 1764, from which the prayer of consecra- 
tion in the American Prayer-book is derived, According 
to their acceptance or rejection of certain ceremonies, 
called the usages, the nonjurors were divided into two 
parties, called wsayers and non-usagers. In the years 
1716-25 the nonjurors made an attempt to establish in- 
tercommunion with the Orthodox Eastern Church, but 
without success. The nonjurors are noted for the great 
learning and piety of some of their leaders, such as Ken, 
Collier, Brett, Nelson, Law, etc. Among the Presbyterians 
of Scotland there was also a party Known as nonjurore or 
nonjurants, who refused the oath of abjuration (afterward 
altered) as involving recognition of episcopacy. 


Every person refusing the same [oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration] who is properly called a non- 
juror shall be adjudged a popish recusant convict. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. ix. 

nonjurorism (non-ji’ror-izm), ». [< nonjuror 
+ -ism.] The principles or practices of non- 
jurors. 

non liquet (non li’kwet). fs non, not; liquet, 
3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of lquere, be clear or 
apparent: see liquid.] In law, a verdict given 
by a jury in cases of doubt, deferring the mat- 
ter to another day of trial. 

non-luminous (non-li/mi-nus), a. Not lumi- 
nous; not accompanied by or not producing 
incandescence. 

In this case we found that, with nonJuminous heat, and 
even with water below the boiling point, the polarizin 
effect was evident. | Wherwell 

non-m (non-mar’i-ing), a. Not disposed 
to marry; not matrimonially inclined. 


A non-marrying man, as the slang goes. Kingaley. 


non-metallic (non-me-tal’ik), a. Not metallic. 
non-moral (non-mor’al), a. Unconnected with 
morals; having no relation to ethics or morals; 
not involving ethical or moral considerations. 
For morality the world and the self remained both non- 
moral and immoral, yet each was real; for religion the 
world is alienated from God, and the self is sunk in sin; 
and that means that, against the whole reality, they are 
feltor known as what is not and is contrary to the all and 

the only real, and yet as things that exist. 
F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 287. 


non-mutual (non-mi’ti-al),a. Not mutual.— 


Non-mutual essential ction, a distinction be- 
tween whole and part: originally a Scotistic term. 


nonnat (non’at), x. A fish, Aphia minuta or 
pellucida, of the family Gobiide, distinguished 


nonnat 


by a diaphanous body covered with large and 
thin deciduous scales, common on some parts 
of the European coast, especially in the Med- 
iterranean and the Black Sea. It lives in innumer- 
able schools, and serves as food for many fishes and sea- 
birds as well as other animals, and on the borders of the 
Mediterranean is largely used by man. In the vicinity of 
Nice it is the object of a special fishery, particularly dur- 
ing the month of March, the small fishes being considered 
a very dainty dish. The fish rarely exceeds an inch and a 
half inilength. It is believed to complete its cycle of life 
withina year. Under the name nonnat the young of other 
fishes, especially of the families Clupetd@ and Atherinide, 
are linble to be confounded. 
non-natural (non-nat’d-ral),a.andn. I, a. Not 
natural; unnatural; strained or forced. 
T refer to the doctrine there promulgated touching the 
subscription of religious articles in a non-natural sense. 
Sir W. Hamilton, 


II. x. That which is not natural; specifical- 
ly, something which does not enter into the 
composition of the body, but which is essential 
to animal life and health, and by accident or 
abuse often becomes a cause of disease. 
the quotation. 

The non-naturala, as he (Dr. Jackson] would sometimes 
call them, after the old physicians — namely, air, meat and 
drink, sleep and watching, motion and rest, the retentions 


and excretions, and the affections of the mind. 
O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 307. 


nonnet, 7. A Middle English form of nun. 

non-necessity (non-né-ses’i-ti),n. Absence of 
necessity; the state or property of being un- 
necessary. 

non-noble (non-nd’bl), a. and n. 
ble; not of the nobility. 


To levy from the non-noble class, as well as from the 
knightly. Heientt. 


IT. x. A person not of noble birth; a citizen 


or peasant. 
[< gay + -ock.] A 


See 


I, a. Not no- 


nonnock (non’ok), n. 
whim. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 

nonnock (non’ok), v.4. [<nonnock,n.] Totrifle; 
idle away the time. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

nonny! (non‘i), ».; pl. nonnies (-iz). [An un- 
meaning refrain repeated nonny-nonny, nony- 
nony, nonino, which was also used (like other 
orig. unmeaning syllables) as a cover for in- 
delicate allusions. Cf. ninny.}] 1+. A meaning- 
less burden in old English ballads and glees, 
generally ‘‘hey, nonny.” It was similar to the 
Ja, la of madrigals. 

They bore him barefaced on the bier; 


Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 165. 


2. Awhim. [Prov. Eng.] 
nonny? (non’i), ». (Cf. ninny.) A ninny; a 
simpleton. 


non-obedience (non-6-bé’di-ens), n. 
of obedience. 

non-observance (non-ob-zér’vans), n. Neglect 
or failure to observe or fulfil. 

non obstante (uon ob-stan’té). [L.: non, not; 
obstante, abl. of obstan(t-)s, ppr. of obstare, stand 
in the way, oppose: see odstacle.] Notwith- 
standing; in opposition to what has been stated 
or admitted or 1s to be stated or admitted. The 
most common use of the words is to denote a clause, for- 
merly frequent in English statutes and letters patent, im- 
porting a license from the sovereign to do a thing which 
at common law might be lawfully done, but being re- 
strained by act of Parliament could not be done without 
such license.—Non obstante veredicto, a judgment 
sometimes entered by order of the court for the plaintiff, 
notwithstanding the verdict for the defendant, or vice 
versa. See judgment. 

nonogenarian, a. and n. See nonagenarian. 

non-oscine (non-os’in), a. Notoscine; not be- 
longing tothe Oscines, or not conforming to nor- 
mal oscine characters. 

nonpairellt, a. See ronpareil. 

Non-palliata (non-pal-i-a’té), n. pl. [NL.,< 
non- + Palliata.] A suborder of opisthobran- 
chiate euthyneural gastropods having no man- 
tle-flap nor shell in the adult: contrasted with 
Palliata: synonymous with Nudibranchiata. 

nonpareil (non-pa-rel’), a. and n. (Formerly 
also nonpairell; = Sp. nomparel, n.; ¢ EF. non- 
poe nompareil, not equal (fem. nonpareille, a 

ind of type, ribbon, pear, etc.), < nun, not (see 
non3), + pareil, equal: see pareil.] I, a. Hav- 
ing no equal; peerless. 

The most nonpareil beauty of the world, beauteous 
knowledge, standeth unregarded, or cloistered up in mere 
speculation. Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People. 


II, ». A person or thing of peerless excel- 
lence; a nonesuch; something regarded as 
unique in its kind. 


Neglect 


O, such love 
Could be but recompensed, though were crown'd 
Ss 


you 
The nonparetl of beauty! hak., T. N., 1. 5. 278, 
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The paragon, the nonpareil 
Of Seville, the most wealthy mine of Spain 
For beauty and perfection. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, iii. 2. 
Specifically —(a) Inornith. : (1) The painted finch or painted 
bunting, Passertna or Cuanospiza ciria: sv called from its 
beauty. The topand sides of the head and neck are rich- 
blue, the back golden-green, the rump and under parts 
vermilion-red. ‘The female is greenish above, yellowish be- 
low. The bird is about 5! inches long, and common in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States, especially Louisiana, 
where it is sometimes called pape or pope. It isa near rela- 
tive of the indigo-bird and the lazuli-finch. Also called 
tneomparable, 


A nonpareil hidden in the branches sat whistling plain- 
tively to its mate. 
F. R. Goulding, Young Marooners, xxxvi. 


(2) The rose- or rosella-parrakeet, Platycercus eximtus : 80 
called from its beauty. See cut under rosella. (b) Inconch., 
a gastropod of the genus Clausilia. (ce) In printing, a size 
of type, forming about 12 linesto the inch. In the Ameri- 
can system of sizes it is intermediate between minion 
(larger) and agate (smaller); in the English system it is be- 
tween the sizes emerald (larger) and ruby (smaller), (The 
type of this paragraph is nonpared.) 


non-payment (non-pa’ ment), n. 
failure of payment. 
non-performance (non-pér-fér’ mans), n. 
failure or neglect to perform. 
They were justly charged with an actual non-perform- 
ance of what the law requires. South, 
non-placental (non-pla-sen’tal), a. Not hav- 
ing a placenta; aplacental, as the marsupials 
and monotremes. See aplacental. 
nonplus (non’plus), x. (< L. non plus, not more: 
non, not; plus, more: see non3 and plus.] A state 
in which one is unable to proceed or decide; a 
state of perplexity; a puzzled condition; in- 
ability to say or do more; puzzle: usually in the 
phrase at or to a nonplus. 
Il y perdit aon Latin: He was there gravelled, plunged, 


or ata Non-plus; he knew not what to make of or what to 
say unto it. Cotyrave. 


If he chance to be ata nonplus, he may help himself 
with his beard and handkerchief. 
Shirley, Love Tricks, fil. 5. 


They could not, if they would, undertake such a buai- 
ness, without danger of being questioned upon their lives 
the next parliament. This did put the Lords to a_great 
nonplus, Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 118 


nonplus (non’plus), v. ¢t.; pret. and pp. non- 
plussed, ppr. nonplussing. [< nonplus, n.] To 
perplex; puzzle; confound; put to a stand- 
still; stop by embarrassment. 
Now non-plust, if to re-inforce thy Camp 


Thou fly for succour to thine Ayery Damp. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 


In the Becket correspondence the reader is often non. 
plussed by finding a provoking etcetera, which marks the 
point at which the gossip, or even the serious news, was 
expunged by the editor. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 128. 

non possumus (non pos’ti-mus). [L.,we cannot: 
non, not; possumus, Ist pers. pl. pres. ind. of 
osse,can.} A plea of inability (to consider or 

o something): as, he simply interposed a non 
possumus ; a papal non possumus. 

non-powert (non-pou’ér), n. (ME. nonepower, 
nounpower, < OF. nonpooir, nonpoeir, lack of 
power, < non, not, + pooir, ete., power: see 

power.) Lack of power; impotence. 
And nat of the nounpower of god that he nys ful of myghte. 
Piers Plowman (C), xx. 292. 

+ pen thilke side that power fayleth whych that make 
th foolk blysful, ryht on that saine side nonepoicer en- 
treth undyrnethe that maketh hen: wrechches. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose v. 
non-professional (non-pr6-fesh’gn-al), a. 1. 
Not belonging to a profession; not done by or 
proceeding from professional men.— 2. Hence, 
not proper to be done by a member of the pro- 
fession concerned; unprofessional. 
non proucient (non-pro-fish’ent), ». One who 
has failed to improve or make progress in any 
study or pursuit. . 
non pros. (non pros). An abbreviation of non 
prosequitur: sometimes used as a verb: to fail 


Neglect or 
A 


to prosecute; let drop: said of a suit. 
non rosequitur (non pro-sek’wi-tér). ([L., 
he does not prosecute: non, not; prosequitur, 


3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of prosequi, follow up, 
prosecute: see prosecute.] In law, a eommon- 
law judgment entered against the plaintiff when 
he does not prosecute his action. 

non-recurrent (non-ré-kur’ent),a. 1. Not oc- 
curring again.—2, Not turning back: as, the 
recurrent and non-recurrent branches of the 
pheumogastrie nerve. 

non-recurring (non-ré-kér’ing), a. Non-recur- 
rent. 

non-regardance (non-ré-giir’dans), n. Want 
of due regard; slight; disregard. Shak.,T.N., 
v. 1. 124. 


nonsense-name 


non-regent (non-ré’jent), n. In a medieval uni- 
versity, a master of arts whose regency has 
ceased.— House of non-regents. See housel. 

non-residence (non-rez’i-dens), x. 1. The faet 
of not residing or having one’s abode within a 
particular jurisdiction: as, non-residence stands 
in the way of bis appointment.—2, Failure to 
reside where official duties require one to reside; 
a residing away from the place in which one 
is required by law or the duties of his office or 
station to reside, as a clergyman’s living away 
from his pastorate or charge, or a landlord’s not 
living on his own estate or in his own country, 
ete. 

Hating that they who have preach’d out Bishops, Pre- 
lats, and Canunists, should, in what gerves thir own ends, 
retain thir fals Opinions, thir Pharisaical Leven, thir Ava- 
rice, and closely, thir Ambition, thir Pluralities, thir 


Non residences, thir odious Fees. 
Muton, Touching Hirelings. 


If the character of persons chosen into the Church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complaints of non- 
residence, Suyt. 

non-resident (non-rez’i-dent), a. and ». I, a. 
1. Not residing within the jurisdiction.— 2. 
Not residing on one’s own estate, in one’s pas- 
torate, or in one’s proper place: as, & non-rest- 
dent clergyman or land-owner. 

I. x. 1. One who does not reside within the 

else TAS ad One who does not reside on 
is own lands or in the place where his official 

duties require, as a clergyman who lives away 
from his cure. 

As soon as the Bishops, and those Clergymen whom 
they daily inveighed against, and branded with the odious 
Names of Pluralists and Non-residents, were taken out of 
their way, they presently jump, some into two, some into 
three of their best Benefices. 

Milton, Answer to Salmasius, {. 29. 


There are not ten clergymen in the kingdom who... 
can be termed non-residents. Suvft, Against the Bishops. 
non-resistance (non-ré-zis’tans), ». The ab- 
sence of resistance; passive obedience; sub- 
mission to authority, even if unjustly exercised, 
without physical opposition. In English history, 
this principle was strenuously upheld by many of the To 


and High-Church party about the end of the seventeen 
century, 


The slavish principles of passive obedience and non re- 
sistance, which had skulked perhaps in some old homil 
before King James the first. Bolingbroke, Parties, viii. 


The church might be awed or cajoled into any practical 
acceptation of its favourite doctrine of non-resistance. 

C. Knight. 

non-resistant (non-ré-zis’tant),a.andn. I, a. 
Making no resistance to power or oppression ; 
passively obedient. . 

This is that (Edipus whose wisdom can reconcile incon- 
sistent opposites, and teach passive obedience and non- 
resistant principles to despise government, and to fly in 
the face of sovereign authority. | Arbuthnot. 

I, ». 1. Onewho maintains that no resistance 
should be made to sovereign authority, even 
when unjustly exercised.— 2. One who holds 
that violence should never be resisted by force. 

non-resisting (non-ré-zis’ting), a. -Making no 
resistance; offering no obstruction: as, & non- 
resisting medium. 

Non-ruminantia (non-ré-mi-nan‘shi-i), n. pl. 
(NL., <non- + Ruminantia.] Those artiodactyl 
quadrupeds which do not chew the cud, as swine 
and hippopotamuses. 

non-sane (non-sin’), a. Unsound; not per- 
fect: as,a person of non-sane memory. BSlack- 
stone. 

nonsense (non’sens), n. [< non- + sense.] 1. 
Not sense; that which makes no sense or is 
lacking in sense; language or words without 
meaning, or conveying absurd or ridiculous 
ideas; absurd talk or senseless actions. 

Away with it rather, because it will bee hardly supply’d 


with a more unprofitable nonsence then {s in some pas- 
sages of it to be seene. Milton, Animadversions. 


I try’d if Books would cure my Love, but found 
Love made them Nonsense all. 

Cuwley, The Mistress, The Incurable. 

If a Man must endure the noise of Words without Sense, 

I think the Women have more Musical Voices, and become 
Nonsense better. Congreve, Double-Dealer, i. 1. 
None but a man of extraordinary talents can write first- 
rate nonsense. De Quincey, Secret Societies, i. 


2. Trifles; things of no importance. 


What royal Nonsence is a Diadem 
Abroad, for One who's not at home supreme! 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, v. 1. 


You sharn stuff, there is an end of you — you must atin 
off, along with plenty of other nonsense. W. Black. 
=Syn. Folly, stuff, twaddle, balderdash. 

nonsense-name (non’sens-nam), n. A name 
having no meaning in itself; a ‘‘made” noun 
having no etymology. The number of such words in 
zoology is very considerable, since many naturalists have 


nonsense-name 


coined numerous arbitrary new combinations of letters as 
names of genera which must be adopted according to ac- 
cepted rules of zodlogical nomenclature. Anagrams, as 
Dacelo from Alcedo, and Nilaus from Laniua, are a class of 
nonsense-names, though they have a sort of etymology. 


nonsense-verses (non’sens-vér’ sez), n. pl. 
Verses made by taking any words which may 
occur without reference to forming any con- 
nected sense — correct meter, pleasing rhythm, 


ora grotesque effect being all that is aimed at. 

In English schools Latin verse-composition often begins 

with nonsense-versea, the object being to familiarize the 

pupil with the quantity of syllables and the metrical forms 

on aed mechanical side before aiming at expression of 
oug ‘° 


nonsensical (non-sen’si-kal), a. [Irreg. < non- 
sense + -~ic-al.] Of the nature of nonsense; 
having no sense; unmeaning; absurd; foolish. 
This was the second time we had been left together by 
a parcel of nonsensical contingencies. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 27. 
nonsensicality (non-sen-si-kal’i-ti),. [< non- 
sensical + -ity.) The quality of being nonsen- 
sical, or without sense or meaning. 
nonsensically (non-sen’si-kal-i), adv. In anon- 
sensical manner; absurdly; without meaning. 
nonsensicalness (non-sen’si-kal-nes), ». Lack 
of meaning; absurdity; that which conveys no 
proper ideas. 
non-sensitive (non-sen’si-tiv),a.andn. I,a.1. 
Not sensitive; not keenly alive to impressions 
from external objects.— 2+. Wanting sense or 
perception. 
II, n. One having no sense or perception. 
Undoubtedly, whatsoever we preach of contentedness in 
want, no precepts can so gain pp ae nature as to make 
her a non- ve. eltham, Resolves, i. 14. 
non seq. An abbreviation of Latin non sequitur. 
non sequitur (non sek’wi-tér). [L., it does not 
follow: non, not; sequttur, 3d pers. sing. pres. 
ind. of sequi, follow: see sequitur, sequent.] 
In law or logic, an inference or a conclusion 
which does not follow from the premises.— Pal- 
lacy of non sequitur. See fallacies in things (4) under 


y 

non-sexual (non-sek’si-al), a. 1. Having no 
sex; sexless; asexual.—2. Done by or charac- 
teristic of sexless animals: as, the non-sexual 
conjugation of protozoans. 

non-society (non-s0-si’e-ti), a. Not belonging 
to or connected with a society: specifically ap- 
plied to a workman who is not a member of a 
trades-society or trades-union, or to an estab- 
lishment in which such men are employed: as, 
& non-society man; a non-society workshop. 

non-striated (non-stri’d-ted), a. Not striate; 
unstriped, as muscular fiber. See fiber!. 

nonsubstantialism (non -sub-stan’shal-izm), 
n. The denial of substantial existence to phe- 
nomena; nibilism. 

nonsubstantialist (non-sub-stan’shal-ist), n. 
A believer in nonsubstantialism. 

Philosophers, as they affirm or deny the authority of con- 
sciousness in guaranteeing a substratum or substance to 
the manifestations of the ego and nonego, are divided into 
realists or substantialista and nihilists or non-substantial- 
tats, Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xvi. 

nonsucht (non’such), n. See nonesuch. 
Non-suctoria (non-suk-t6’ri-ii), ». pl. [NL., < 
non- + Suctoria.) Those tentaculiferous infu- 
sorians which are not suctorial, having filiform 
prehensile tentacles not provided with suckers. 
nonsuit (non’stt), 2. [< OF. non suit (< L. 
non sequitur), he does not follow: non, not; 
suit, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of suivre, ¢ L. 
sequi, follow: see non- and suit.] 1. A judg- 
ment or decision against a plaintiff when he 
fails to show a cause of action at the trial: 
now often called dismissal of complaint. See 
calling of the paent, under calling. The chief 


characteristic of udgment is that it does not usually 
bar a new action on the same matter. 


2. A judgment ordered for neglect to prosecute; 
@ non pros. 
nonsuit (non’stt),v.t. [<nonsuit,n.] Inlaw, 
to subject to a nonsuit; deprive of the benefit 
of a legal. process, owing to failure to appear 
in court when called upon, or to prove a case. 
This joy, when God speaks peace to the soul, . . . over- 


comes the world, nonsuits the devil, and makes a man keep 
Hilary-term all his life. Rev, T. Adams, Works, L. 68. 


Is it too much to tell the propounder of this project 
that he shall make out its necessity, or he shall be non- 
suited on his own case? RR. Choate, Addresses, p. 455. 


nonsuit (non’sut), a. [(< OF. non suit: see non- 
suit, n.] Nonsuited. 


If either party neglects to put fn his declaration plea, 
replication, rejoinder, and the like, within the times al- 
lotted by the standing rules of the court, the plaintiff, if 
the omission be his, is said to be nonsuit, or not to follow 
and pursue his complaint, and shall lose the benefit of his 
writ, Blackstone, Com., LIT. xxi. 


non-surety} (non-shér’ti), n. 


non tenuit (non ten’t-it). 


non-term (non’térm), x. 


nontronite (non’‘tro-nit), 7. 


nonuplet (non’i-plet), x. 


non-usager (non-u’saj-ér), n. 


non-usancet (non-a’zans), 7. 


non-user (non-u’zér), n. 


nook (nuk), 7. 


nook (nuk), v. #. 
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Absence of sure- 
ty; want of safety; insecurity. 

{L., he did not hold: 
non, not; tenuit, 3d pers. sing. perf. ind. of te- 
nere, hold.] In law, a plea in bar to replevin 
to avowry for arrears of rent, that the plaintiff 
did not hold in manner and form as the avowry 
alleged. Wharton. 


non-tenure (non-ten’ir), x. In lav, an obsolete 


plea in bar to a real action, by saying that he 
(the defendant) held not the land mentioned 
in the plaintiffs count or declaration, or at least 
some part thereof. Wharton. 

In law, a vacation 
between two terms of a court. 

[< Nontron (see 
def.) + -ite?.] Hydrated silicate of iron; a va- 
riety of chloropal occurring in small yellow 
nodules embedded in an ore of manganese. Itis 
found in France in the arrondissement of Non- 
tron, department of Dordogne. 


non-union (non-ii’/nyon),a. Not belonging toa 


trades-union: as, a non-union man. 

[< F. nonuple (< L. 
nonus, ninth (see nones2, noonl), + -uple as in 
duple, quadruple) + -et.] In music, a group of 
nine notes intended to take the place of six or 
eight. 

One of those 
nonjurors who opposed the revival of the forms 
in the administration of the communion known 
as the usages. See usager. 

Neglect of use. 
Sir T, Browne. 

In law: (a) Neglect 
or omission to use an easement or other right: 
as, the non-user of a corporate franchise. (b) 
Neglect of official duty; default of performing 
the duties and services required of an officer. 


An office, either public or private, may be forfeited by 
mis-user or non-user. Blackstone, Com., Il. x. 


non-viable (non-vi’a-bl), a. Not viable: ap- 


plied to a fetus too young to maintain inde- 
pendent life. 


noodle! (né’dl), ». [Origin obscure; cf. noddy.] 
if 


A simpleton. (Colloq. 
The whole of these fallacies may be gathered together 


in a little oration, which we will denominate the noodle’s 
oration. Sydney Smith, Review of Bentham on Fallacies, 


noodle? (né’dl),n. [Usually or alwaysin plural, 


noodles (= F. nouilles), < G. nudel, macaroni, 
vermicelli; origin obscure.] Dough formed into 
long and thin narrow strips, or, sometimes, into 
other shapes, dried, and used in soup. 


noodledom (n6’dl-dum), n. [< noodle! + -dom.] 


The region of simpletons; noodles or simple- 
tons collectively. 


noodle-soup (né’dl-sip),. [< noodle2 + soup.] 


Soup prepared from meat-stock with noodles. 


nodgenism (n6-0j’e-nizm), n. [< Gr. véoc, mind 


(see nous), + yévoc, race, stock, family: see 
genus.) That which is generated or originated 
in the mind; a fact, theory, deduction, etc., 
springing from the mind. 

But we are compelled, in order to save circumlocution, 
to coin a word to express those facts which spring from 
Mind, whether, as in moral philosophy, purely metaphys- 
ical, or, asin natural philosophy, generated by Mind from 
Matter, by Reason from Experience. Such facts we could 
beg to call noigenisms ees, mens, cogitatio, and yévos, 
natus, progenies); therein including all mental offsprings 
or deductions, whether called hypotheses, theories, sys- 
tems, sciences, axioms, aphorisms, etc. 

Eden Warwick, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., ITI. 274. 


Also dial. (Sc.) neuk; < ME. 
noke, nuk, nok, < Ir. Gael. niuc, a corner, nook. ] 
1. Acorner. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
In every hand he took a nook 
Of that great leathern meal (meal-bag]. 
Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads, V. 201). 
2. A narrow place formed by an angle in bod- 
ies or between bodies; a recess; a secluded re- 
treat. 
Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship; in the deep nwok, where once 
Thou call’dst me up. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 227. 
This dark sequester’d nook. Milton, Comus, 1. 500. 
Thou shalt live with me, 
Retired in some solitary nook, 


The comfort of my age. 
Beau. and Fl, Laws of Candy, ii. 1. 
For mony a bein nook in mony a braw house has been 
offered tomy hinny Willie. Scott, Redgauntlet, letter x. 


There is scarcely a nook of our ancient and medieval 

history which the Germans are not now exploring. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 62. 

Nook of land, a lot, piece, or parcel of land; the quarter 
ofa yard-land. Halliwell. (Rare.] 
[< nook, n.] To betake one’s 
self to a recess or corner; ensconce one’s self. 
[Rare. ] 


nook-shottent (nuk’shot’n), a. 


nodlogical (n6-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
nodlogist (n6-ol’0-jist), n. 
nodlogy (n6-ol’6-ji), x. 


noon! (nén), n. and a. 


noon! (nén), v. i. 


nooning (né’ning), ”. 


nooning 


Hang. Shall the ambuscado lie in one place? 
Cur. No; nook thou yonder. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, fii. 8. 


Having many 
nooks and corners; having a coast indented 
with gulfs, bays, friths, ete. 
I will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 


In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 
Shak., Hen. V., ifi. 5. 14. 


nooky (nuk’i), a. [< nook + -y1.] Being a nook; 


nook-like; full of nooks. 

Joan has placed herself in a little nooky recess by an 
open window. R. Broughton, Joan, xxi. 
[< nodlog-y + 
Pertaining to nodlogy. Sir W. Hamilton. 


[< nodlog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in nodlogy. 
({< GE véoc, Attic voi'c, 
the mind, the understanding (see nous), + -A07ia, 
< 2éyerv, speak: see -ology.] The science of 
the understanding. Sir W. Hamilton. 
[< ME. noon, none, 
nowne, noyne, non, < AS. non, noon, nones 
(service), = OS. non, nuon, nona = D. noen = 
MLG. none = OHG. nona, MHG. none = Icel. 
non, nones, = F. none = Sp. Pg. It. nona, < L. 
nona, the ninth hour of the day, lit. ninth (se. 
hora, hour), fem. of nénus, ninth: see nones?. 
Applied orig. to the ninth hour, and later to 
the service then performed (nones), it came 
to mean loosely ‘midday,’ and, in exact use, 
‘twelve o’clock.’] JI, ». 1. The ninth hour of 
the day according to Roman and ecclesiastical 
reckoning, namely the ninth hour from sunrise, 
or the middle hour between midday and sun- 
set — that is, about 3 Pp. m.; later, the ecclesias- 
tical hour of nones, at any time from midday 
till the ninth hour.— 2. Midday; the time when 
the sun is in the meridian; twelve o’clock in 
the daytime. 

The begane in Chyviat the hyls above, 
Yerly on a Monnyn day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 


A hondrith fat hartes ded ther lay. 
Ancient Ballad of Chevy Chase, Percy's Reliques, p. 58. 


And hit neyhede ny the noon and with Neode ich mette, 
That afrontede me foule and faitour me calde. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxiii. 4. 


Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of Marche, abowte none, 
I departyd from Parys. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 2. 


Who loves not more the night of June 
Than dull December's gloomy noon? 
Scott, Marmion, v., Int. 
3. The middle or culminating kat of any 
course; the time of greatest brilliancy or 


power; the prime. 
I walk unseen 


On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moun 
Riding near her highest noon. 
Milton, I Penseroso, |. 68. 
4t. pl. The noonday meal. Compare nones?, 2. 


Piers Plowman.— Apparent or real noon. See ap- 
parent.— Mean noon. See mean3.—Noon of night, 


midnight. 
Full before him at the noon of night 
hs moon was up, and shot a gleamy light) 
e saw a quire of ladies. 
Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 213. 
II, a. Meridional. Young. 

[< noonl, n.]_ To rest at 
noon or during the warm part of the day. 


The third day of the journey the p nooned by the 
river Jabbok. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 459. 


-tc-al, 


noon?t,a.and pron. A Middle English form of 


nonel, 


moonday (nén’da), n.anda. [< noon! + dayl.] 
I, n. Mi 


dday; twelve o’clock in the day. 


And yesterday the bird of night did sit 

Even at noon-day upon the ae ra 

Shak., J. C., 1. 8 27. 

II. a. Pertaining to midday; meridional: 
as, the noonday heat. 


Moss-draped live-oaks, their noonday shadows a hun- 
dred feet across. The Century, XXXV. 2. 


noon-flower (nin’flou’ér), . The goat’s-beard, 


Tragopogon pratensis. Also noontide and noon- 
day-flower. See go-to-bed-at-noon. 
[< noon1 + -ingl.] Re- 
pose at noon; rest at noon or during the heat 
of the day; sometimes, a repast at noon. 
Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 
Or twitter of little fleld-fares, as you take 
Your noontng in the shade of bush and brake? 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Birds of Killingworth. 
The men that mend our village ways, 
Vexing Macadam’s ghost with pounded slate, 
Their nooning take. Lowell, Under the Willows. 


noon-mark 


noon-mark (nén’mirk), n. A mark so made 
(as on the floor of a farm-house or barn) that 
the sun will indicate by it the time of noon. 
noonmeatt (nén’mét), n. [< ME. nonemete, 
nunmete, < AS. nonmete, an afternoon meal, < 
non, noon (afternoon), + mete, food, meat: see 
noonland meat.] A meal at noon; a luncheon. 
noonshunt, 7. See nuncheon. 
noon-songt (n6n’séng), n. Same as nones2, 3. 
noonstead (nén’sted), n. [< noun! + stead.] 
The station of the sun at noon. 
Whilst the main tree, still found 
Upright and sound, 
By this sun’s noonsted 's made 
So great, his body now alone projects the shade. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xciv. 
noontide (nén’tid), n. anda. [< ME. nontid, < 
AS. nontid (= MHG. nonezit), the ninth hour, ¢ 
non, noon (the ninth hour), + tid, tide.) I. n. 
1. The time of noon; midday.—2. The time 
of culmination; the greatest height or depth: 
as, the noontide of prosperity.—3. Same as 
noon-flower. 
II. a. Pertaining to noon; meridional. 
His look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noon-tide air, while thus he spake. 
Milton, P. L., ii. 800. 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
noontide bee. 


Murmured like a 
Shelley, To Night. 
noops (néps),”. [Origin obseure.] The cloud- 
berry, Rubus Chamemorus. [Prov. Eng.] 
t,n. See nurry. 
noose (nds), n. [Early mod. E. also nooze; ori- 
in unknown, no early record (ME.) existing. 
it existed in ME., it might have come from 
OF. *nous, nou, nod, F. neud, Languedoc nous, 
< L. nodus, a knot: see node, knot!.] 1. A run- 
ning knot or slip-knot. See slip-knot. 
oe nonest ee _ his ase ee 
strugg Ww 6 arriage 00se. 
Prior, The Ladle. 
2. A loop formed by or fastened with a run- 
ning knot or slip-knot, as that in a hangman’s 
halter, or in a lasso; hence, a snare; a gin. 
Have I B UN ence to tame the pride of ladies 
And make ’em bear all testa, and am I trick’d now? 


Caught in mine own noose ? 
Fletcher, Rule a Wife, ifi. 4. 


Where the hangman does dispose 
To special friends the fatal noose. 
S. Buller, Hudibras, I. fi. 116. 


And looked as if the noose were tied, 
And I the priest who left his side. 
Scott, Rokeby, vi. 17. 
noose (nds), v. t.; pret.and pp. noosed, ppr. noos- 
ing. [< noose, n.} 1. To knot; entangle in or 
as in a knot. 


He'll think some other lover’s hand, among my tresses 


noosed, 
From the ears where he had placed them may Tings of pearl 
unloosed. Lockhart, "a Earrings. 


2. To catch or insnare by or as by a noose. 
To noose and entrap us. Government of the Tongue, p. 40. 
3. To furnish with a noose or running knot. 


As we were looking at it, Bradford was suddenly caught 

by the leg in a noosed Rope, made as artificially as ours. 
Care, John Smith's Works, II. 222. 
4, To decorate with something resembling a 

noose. 

The sleeves of all are noosed and decorated with laces 
and clasps. Atheneum, No. 3044, p. 303. 
Nootka dog. A large variety of dog domes- 
ticated by the natives of Nootka Sound, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia. It is chiefly 


remarkable for ita long wool-like hair, which when shorn 
off holds together like a fleece, and is made into garments. 


Nootka hummer, A humming-bird, Selaspho- 
rus rufus, originally described from Nootka 
Sound, Vancouver Island, notable as being 
by far the most northerly representative of its 

amily. 

nooslot, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 

nopt,”. An obsolete (the original) form of nap2. 

nopal (n6’pal), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. nopal, < Mex. 
nopalli.) One of several cactaceous plants 
which support the cochineal-insect. See coch- 
ineal, Nopalea, and Opuntia. 
He had to contend with very superior numbers, in- 
trenched behind fig trees and hedges of nopals. 
Gayarrd, Hist. Louisiana, IT. 285. 

Nopalea (n6-pa’lé-4), n. [NL. (Salm-Reiffer- 
scheid-Dyck, 1850), < Mex. nopalnochotzli.] A 
genus of cacti of the order Cactee@ and the tribe 
Opuntiew, known by the erect petals and long- 


projecting stamens. There are 8 species, natives of 
Mexico and tropical South America. They are fleshy 
shrubs, with flat jointed branches, little scale-like leaves, 
and scarlet flowers. NV. cochinillifera, one of the nopal- 
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plants, is widely cultivated. Also called cochineal fig. See 


cochineal and nopalry. 

nopalin (n6’pa-lin), n. [< nopal, with ref. to 
cochineal, + -in2.] A coal-tar color, a mixture 
of eosin with dinitronaphthol, used in dyeing. 


nopalry, nopalery (n6’pal-ri, -e-ri), ”.; pl. no- 


palries, nopaleries (-riz). [« nopal + -ry, -ery.] 
A plantation of nopals for rearing cochineal- 
insects. Such plantations often contain 50,000 
plants. wr 
nope (nop),#”. [Prob. due toan ope, misdivided 
a nope, *ope being a var. of alp1.] The bull- 
finch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. See mawp. (Prov. 
Eng. | 
The Red-sparrow, the Nope, the Red-breast, and the Wren. 
; oe Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 74. 
no-popery (n6-po’pér-i), a. Expressing violent 
opposition to Roman Catholicism: as, a no-po- 
ery cry.— No- riots, in . hist., an outbreak, 
fed by Lord Gora Go on, in iris, ontenstt for the re- 
peal of the measures which had been passed for the relief 
of Roman Catholics, but actually directed against all Ro- 
man Catholics and their sympathizers. It was attended 


with considerable destruction of life and property in Lon- 
don. Also called the Gordon riots. 


noppet, . and v. An obsolete form of nap2. 
noppyt (nop’i), a. An obsolete spelling of 
nappy?. 
nopstert (nop’stér), m. [< ME. nopsier (= D. 
nopster), < nop, nap?, + -ster.}] A woman occu- 
pied in shearing or trimming the pile or nap of 
textile fabrics; hence, later, a person of either 
sex pursuing this occupation. 
The women by whom this [nipping off the knots on the 
surface of cloth) was done were formerly called nopsters. 
Wedgnoood, Dict. Eng. Etymology, under Nap. (Latham.) 
nor (nér), conj. [< ME. nor, contr. of nother 
(var. of neither), as or of other2: see nother, 
neither, ne, and orl.) 1. And not: generally 
used correlatively after a negative, introducing 
& second or a subsequent negative member of 
a clause or sentence. (a) Correlative to netther. 
Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 


height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God. Rom. viii. 38, 39. 


And extreme fear can netther fight nor fly. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 230. 
(6) Correlative to another nor. [Obsolete or poetical. } 
Nor voice was heard, nor wight was seene in bowre or hall. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vili. 20. 
I send nor balms nor corsives to your wound. 
B. Jonson, Underwoods, xlv. 
Of Size, she {s nor short, nor tall, 
And does to Fat incline. Congreve, Doris. 
Nor age, nor business, nor distress, can erase the dear 
image from my imagination. Steele, Tatler, No. 181. 
But nor the genial feast, nor flowing bowl, 
Could charm the cares of Nestor’s watchful soul. 
Pope, Wiad, xiv. 1. 
Duty nor lifts her veil nor looks behind. 
, Parting of the Ways. 
(c) With the omission of neither or nor in the first clause 
or part of the proposition. (Poetical. ] 
Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. 
Dryden, Aneid, vi. 185. 
Helm, nor hauberk’'s twisted mail, 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail. 


Gray, The Bard. 
(@) Correlative to some other negative. 
Thay suld nocht be abasit to ee 
Nor for no kynde of fauour fleche. 
Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 282. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty? 
Shak., T. N., fi. 8. 94. 
You swore you lov’d me dearly; 
No few nor little oaths you swore, Aminta. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, iv. 2. 
There is none like her, none. 
Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 
Tennyson, Maud, xviii. 
2. And... not: not correlative, but merely 
continuative. 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. Addison. 
Fowls clucked and strutted in the stables... . Nor 
was it more retentive of its ancient state within. Dickens. 
Get thee hence, nor come again. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxvi. 
[In this use formerly used with another negative, merely 
cumulative, nor being then equivalent, logically, to and. 
And no man dreads but he that cannot shift, 
Nor none serue God but only tongtide men. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 57. 
“T know not love,” quoth he, “ nor will not know it.” 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 409.) 
3. Than: after comparatives. Compare or! in 
like use. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Nae sailors mair for their lord coud do 


Nor my cone mee they did for me. 
The Knight's Ghost (Child's Ballads, I. 212). 
She’s ten times fairer nor the bride, 
And all that ’s in your companie. 
Young Beitchan and Susie Pye (Child’s Ballads, IV. 7). 


norm 


*“‘Hev a dog, Miss !—they’re better friends nor any Chris- 
tian,” said Bob. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. & 
norate (no’rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. norated, 
r. norating. [A back formation, < noration. 
e form norate could not arise from orate.} 
Torumor; spread by report. [Southern U.S.] 
Purty soon it was norated around that Ike was going to 
banter me for a rassel {wrestle}, and shure enuff he did. 
Quoted in Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVII. 40. 
noration (n6-ra’shon), x. [An erroneous form, 
due to misdivision of an oration.] 1. A speech. 
[Prov. Eng.]—2. Rumor. [Prov. Eng. and 
U.8 


Norbertine (nér’bér-tin), ». [So called from 
their founder Norbert.] Lccles., a member of the 
order of Pre-monstrants. See Pre-monstrant. 

nordcaper (nérd’ka’pér), n. The Atlantic right 
whale. Also called sletbag and sarde. Sci. 
Amer., N.8., LIV. 24. 

Nordenfelt machine-gun. See meeeg 

nordenskiéldine (nér’den-shél-din), n. [From 
Baron N. A. E. Nordenskiéld, a Swedish ex- 
plorer and geologist (born 1832).] A rare bo- 
rate of tin and calcium occurring in rhombo- 
hedral crystals in the zircon-syenite of southern 
Norway. 

nordenskidldite (nér’den-shél-dit), n. [< Nor- 
denskiold (see nordenskidldine) + -ite2.] A va- 
riety of amphibole or hornblende, near tremo- 
lite in composition: it was found near Lake 
Onega in Russia. 

Nordhausen acid. See acid. 

Norfolk capon nog, ete. See capon, ete. 

Norfolk Island pine. See pine. 

Norganet, a. [< Norge, Norway (see Norwegian), 
+ -ane for -an.] Norwegian. 


Most gracious Norgane peeres. 
“)b. Eng., B. ili., p. 71. (Nares.) 


noria (no’ri-é), ». [= F. novia, < BP noria (= 

Pg. nora), ¢ Ar. nd’ora, @ noria. hydraulic 
&- nora), J ’ y 

machine of a kind 
used in Spain, Syria, 
Palestine, and other 
countries for raising 6 | Ne 
water. It consists of a Lf \AIS¢¥ Yva 
water- wheel with revolv- ~ cite 
ing buckets or earthen 
pitchers, like the Persian 
wheel, but its modes of 
construction and opera- 
tion ane various. ese 
machines are generally <= al _—"*. 
worked by animal-pow- | -__ fF 
er, though in some coun- MD, Ee Daa gees 
tries they are driven by SPOT Ta Te TOT, 
the current of a stream Noria. 
ip ESR th Pert a, floats which receive the force of 


the flowing stream c, and turn the 
of the wheel. Alsocalled wheel as ipdicated by the arrows; 4, 


Slush-wheel. bucke's ayoted to the pode of the 
. wheel; @, a box or tank for receiving 
noricet, ne A Mid- the raised water (the water is con. 


dle English form of veyed from this tank by a pipe or chute 
(not shown) to the point of auvery): 
NUrSe. é, upright attached rigidly to the tank, 


noriet n. A Middle which, acting in con unction with the 
English variant of tes the buckets nto the ake 
nNUrry. 

noriet, v. t. (ME. norien, < OF. norir, nourish: 
see nourish.) To nourish. Gesta Rom., p. 215. 

norimono, norimon (nor’i-m6’no, -mon), n. 
(Jap., < nort, ride, + mono,athing.] A kind of 
palanquin or sedan-chair used in Japan. It is 
suspended from a pole or beam carried by two men, the 
traveler squatting on the floor. The entrance is at the 
side, and not in front as in the sedan. 


norischt, norisht, v. t. Middle English forms of 
nourish. 
norisryet, noristryt,”. Middle English forms 
of nursery. 
norite (no’rit), n. [< Nor(way) + +te2.] A rock 
which consists essentially of a mixture of a pla- 
gioclase feldspar with a rhombic pyroxene (en. 
statite, bronzite, hypersthene). See gabbro. 
norituret, ~. An obsolete form of nurture. 
norland (nér’land), m.anda. <A reduced form 
of northland. 
When Norland winds pipe down the sea. 
ennyson, Ballad of Oriana. 
Our noisy noriand. 


Swinburne, Four Songs of Four Seasons, £ 

norm (nérm), ». [= F. norme = Sp. Pg. It. 

norma, < LL. norma, a carpenters’ square, a rule, 

a pattern,a precept. Hence zormal, abnormal, 

enormous.}] 1. A rule; a pattern; a model; 

an authoritative standard. 

This Church [the Roman] has established its own arti- 
ficial norm, the standard measure of all science. 

Theodore Parker. 

The ambon of 8S. Sophia was the general norm of all By- 

zantine ambons. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, {. 204. 


But tous. . . the sentence, composed of subject and 
predicate, with a verb or special predicative word to signify 
the predication, is established as the norm of expression. 

Whitney, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 771. 


1 


norm 


2. In biol., atypical structural unit; a type. 

Every living creature is formed in an egg, and grows up 
according to a pattern and a mode of development com- 
mon to its type, and of these embryonic norms there are 
but four. Agassiz. 
norma (nor’mii), 7.; pl. norma (-mé). [L.: see 
norm.|] 1. A rule, measure, or norm. 

There is no uniformity, no norma, principle, or rule 
perceivable in the distribution of the primeval natural 
agents through the universe. J. S. Mil. 
2. A square for measuring right angles, used 
by carpenters, masons, and other artificers to 
make their work rectangular.— 3. A pattern; 
a gage; a templet; a model. £. H. Knight.— 
4. [cap.] The Square, a small southern con- 
stellation, introduced by Lacaille in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, between Vulpes and 
Ara. It was at first called Norma et regula; 


but the name is now abridged.— Norma verti- 
a line drawn from above perpendicular to the hori- 


zon lane of the skull. 
normal (nér’mal),a.andn. [= F. Sp. Pg. nor- 
mal = It. normale, < L. normalis, according to 


the carpenters’ square or rule, < norma, & car- 
enters’ square, a rule, a pattern: see norm. | 
_a. 1. According to a rule, principle, or norm ; 
conforming to established law, order, habit, or 
ya conforming with a certain type or stan- 
dard; not abnormal; regular; natural. 
The deviations from the normal or decasyllable line 


type 
would not justify us in concluding that it {rhythmical 
cadence] was disregarded. Hallam. 


Glass affords us an instance in which the dispersion of 
colour thus obtained is normal—that is, in the order of 
wave-lengths. J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 32. 


Headship of the conquering ghief has been a normal 
accompaniment of that political integration without which 
any high degree of social evolution would probably have 
been impossible. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 482. 
2. Serving to fix a standard; intended to set 
the standard: as, a normal school (see below).— 
3. In music, standard or typical: as, normal pitch 
or tone, a pitch or tone of absolute acoustical 
value, which is used as a standard of com ari- 
son. See key1, 7, and natural key (under key).— 
4. In geom., perpendicular: noting the position 
of a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
tangent-line of a curve, or to the tangent-plane 


of a surface, at the point of contact. The section 
of a surface by a plane containing a normal drawn from any 
point is called the normal section at that point.— Dia- 
pason normal. See diapason.— Normal angle, in 
erystal., the angle between the normals to or poles of two 
Janes of a crystal. It is the supplement of the actual in- 
rfacial e.— Normal equation, function, hes 
price, etc. See the nouns.— Normal school, a sc ool in 
which teachers are instructed in the principles of their 
lyre and trained in the sds it; a training-col- 
ege for teachers.=Syn. 1. r, Ordinary, Normal. 
That which is regular conforms to rule or habit, and is o 
posed to that which is irregular, fitful, or exception 
That which is ordinary is of the usual sort and excites no 
surprise ; it is opposed to the uncommon or the extra- 
ordinary. That which is normal conforms or may be figur- 
atively viewed as conforming to nature or the principles 
of its own constitution: as, the normal action of the heart; 
the normal operation of social influences; the normal state 
of the market. 


II, n. In geom., a perpendicular; the straight 
line drawn from any point in a curve in its 
plane at meee angles to the tangent at that 
point; or the straight line drawn from any 
point in a surface at right angles to the tan- 
ee at that point. See cut under bino- 
mial, 
normalcy (nér’mal-si), ». [< normal + -cy.] 
In geom., the state or fact of being normal. 
[Rare. ] 

The co-ordinates of the point of contact, and normalcy. 

Davies and Peck, Math. Dict. (Encyc. Dict.) 
Normales (nér-ma’léz), ». pl. [NL., pl. of L. 
normalis, normal: see normal.] 1. In Garrod’s 
and Forbes’s classification of birds, a division of 
Passeres ineluding all Oscines or Acromyodi ex- 
cepting the genera Atrichia and Menura, which 
are Abnormales.—2. One of several groups of 
macrurous crustaceans, exhibiting normal or 
typical structural characteristics. 
normality (normal). n. [< normal + -ity.] 

1. The character or state of being normal, or 
in accord with a rule or standard. 

In a condition of positive gon Ag rightfulness. 

Poe, Works (ed. 1864), II. 153. 
2. In geom., the property of being normal; 
normalcy. 
normalization (nér’mal-i-za’shon), . [¢ nor- 
mal + -ization.] The act or process of makin 
normal; in biol., any process by which modifie 
or morphologically abnormal forms and rela- 
tions may be reduced, either actually or ideally, 
to their known primitive and presumed normal 
conditions; morphological rectification. 


normalize (nér’ mal-iz), v. 


normally (nér’mal-i), adv. 
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t.; pret. and pp. 
normalized, ppr. normalizing. [< normal + -ize.] 
To render normal; reduce to astandard; cause 
to conform to a standard. 

For reasons which will appear in the preface, a normal. 
ized text, differing from any ses in use among P. G.[Penn- 
sylvania German] writers, been adopted. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 179. 
1. Asarule; reg- 
ularly; according to arule, general custom, ete. 

Mucous surfac ae sagas Se t covered, become skin- 
like if exposed to the air. ‘ , Prin. of Biol., § 296. 
2. In anormal manner; having the usual form, 

osition, ete.: as, organs normally situated. 

orman! (nér’man),n.anda. [¢ ME. Norman 
— 1D. Noorman = G. Normanne, < OF. Norman, 
Normand, < Dan. Normand = Sw. Norrman = 


Ieel. Northmadhr, Northman: see Northman. ] Normandy cress. 


norman” (nér’man), %. 


nortelry 


downfall of the native English dynasty, the union of Eng- 
land, Normandy, etc., for a time under one sovereign, and 
the introduction into England of Norman-French customs, 
language, etc.—Norman embroidery, a kind of embroi- 
dery consisting of crewel-work which is picked out or 
heightened by other embroidery-stitches. Dict. of Needle- 
work.—Norman French, a form of French spoken by the 
Normans, which became upon the eto, the official 
uage of the court and of legal procedure, undergoing 
in England a further Nab same (Anglo-French), until 
its final absorption in Engli (See English, 2.) Norman 
French was the language of legal procedure until the reign 
of Edward III. Many isolated phrases and formulas in this 
prane (Law a rem unassimilated in archaic 
use.— Norman . See thrush, — 
[Origin obscure. ] 
Naut.: (a) A short, heavy iron pin put into a 
hole in the windlass or bitts, to keep the chain- 
cable in place while veering. (b) A pin through 
the rudder-head. 
See cress. 


I. n. 1. An inhabitant of Normandy, a duchy Normanize(nér’man-iz), v.t.; pret. and pp. Nor- 


and later a province of northern France bor- 
dering on the English Channel; a member of 
that branch of the Northmen or Scandinavians 
who in the beginning of the tenth century 
settled in northern France and founded the 


duchy of Normandy. They adopted to a large extent 
the customsand language of the French. In the eleventh 
century their duke conquered En land (see Norman Con- 
, and about the same time Norman adventurers es- 
blished themselves in southern Italy and Sicily. Since 
the reign of John (1199-1216) the duchy of Normandy has 
been, except for a short period, a part of France. 

The Norman, with the softened form of his name, is dis- 
tinguished from the Northman by his adoption of the 
French abate and the Christian religion. 

A. Freeman, in Encyce. Brit., XVII. 540. 


2. Same as Norman French (which see, below). 
II, a. Of or pertaining to Normandy or the 


Normans.—Norman architecture, a round-arched 
style of medieval architecture, a variety of the Roman- 
esque, introduced before the Norman Conquest from Nor- 
mandy into Great Britain, where it revailed after the 


Conquest until the end of the twe fth century. The 
general character of this style is a massive and eugger 
died proportion, and of 


simplicity, not destitute of 
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Norman Porch and Stairway in the close of Canterbury Cathedral, 
ngland. 


with the grandeur attendant upon great size and solid- 
ity. The more specific characteristics are —churches 
cruciform with apse and apsidal chapels, and a great 
tower rising from the intersection of nave and transept ; 
vaults, plain and semi-cylindrical; doorways, the glory 
of the style, deeply recessed, often with rich moldings, 
covered with surface sculpture, sometimes continuous 
around both jamb and peter a more usually spring- 
ing from a series of shafts, wi epee or enriched capitals ; 
windows small, round-headed, placed high in the wal. and 
opening inward with a wide splay ; piers massive, cylin- 
drical, octagonal, square, or with en ged shafts; capitals 
cushion-, bell-, or lily-shaped, sometimes plain, more fre- 
quently sculptured in fanciful forms or in a reminiscence 
of the Corinthian or Ionic; buttresses broad, with but 
small projection; walls frequently decorated with bands 
of arcades of which the arches are single or interlaced. 
Toward the close of the twelfth century the style became 
much modified. The arches began to assume the pointed 
form; thevaults to be groined or formed by the intersection 
of two subsidiary vaults at right angles; the piers, wall 

etc., to become less heavy; the towers to be develop 

into spires; and the style, having assumed in eve partic- 
ular a more delicate and refined character, gradu- 
ally into a new style, the early Pointed. Bes des ecclesias- 
tical buildings, the Normans reared many noble and pow- 
erful fortresses and castellated structures, the best remain- 
ing specimen of which in England is the White Tower or 
Keep of the Tower of London.— Norman Conquest, or 
simply the Conquest, in Eng. hist., the conquest of 
eg iam, Duke of Normandy (William the Conqueror). 
It was begun by and is usually dated from his victory at 
Senlac (Hastings) in 1066. The leading results were the 


normative (nér’ma-tiv), 4. 


norn!t, nurnt, . 


Norn? (nérn), 7. 


Norremberg doubler. 
Norroy (nor’oi),”. [¢ 


Norseman (nors’man), n.; pl. N 


manized, ppr. Normanizing. — [< Norman! + 
-ize. | ''o make Norman or like the Normans; 
give a Norman character to. 

Had the Normanizing schemes of the Confessor been 
carried out, the ancient freedom would have been under- 
mined rather than overthrown. Encyc. Brit., VIII. 289. 
< L. normare, pp. 
normatus, set by the square, < norma, & square, 
norm: see norm.] Establishing or setting up 
a norm, or standard which ought to be con- 
formed to. 


The third eri rag is that there are normative laws of 
reason, through which all that is real is knowable, and 
all that is willed is good. 
G. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 188. 


This [Priestly] Code, incorporated in the Pentateuch and 
forming the normative part of its legislation, became the 
definitive Mosaic law. Encye. Brit., XVIII. 514. 


There can be no doubt that logic, conceived as the nor- 
mative science of subjective thought, has a place and func- 
tion of its own. Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 444. 
Normative law. See law. 

[ME. nornen, nurnen, ¢ AS. 
gnornian, gnornan, also grornian (= OS. gnorn- 
on, grornon, gornon), mourn, grieve, be sad, com- 
plain, lament; ef. gnorn, also grorn, sadness, 
sorrow, gnorn, sad, sorrowful, gnornung, gror- 
nung, mourning, lamentation. The form of the 
root is uncertain. For the development of the 
later senses (for which no other explanation 
appears), ef. mean4, ‘moan,’ * complain,’ also 
‘speak,’ ‘tell,’ a var. of moan!,] JI, intrans. To 
murmur; complain. 

Ande ther thay dronken, & dalten, & demed eft nwe, 

To norne on the same note, on nwegerez euen. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1669. 

II, trans. 1. To say; speak; tell. 


Another nayed also & nurned this cawse. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 65. 
2. To eall. 


How norne 3e yowre bh nome, & thenne no more? 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2443. 


[= G. Norne (NL. Ore) “<x 
Icel. norn = Sw. norna = Dan. norne, a Norn 
ee def.).] In Scand. myth., one of the three 


ates, whose decrees were irrevocable. They 


were represented as three young women, named respec- 
tively Urd, Verdande, and Skuld. There were numerous 
inferior Norns, every individual having one who deter- 


mined his fate. 
See doubler}. 
AF. norroy,< nord, north 
+ roy, roi, king: see roy.] The title of the third 
of the three English kings-at-arms, whose juris- 
diction lies to the north of the Trent. See king- 
at-arms. 


norryt, 7. A variant of nurry. 
Norse (nérs), 


a. andn. [A reduced form of 
* Norsk, < Icel. Norskr = Norw. Sw. Dan. Norsk, 
Norwegian or Icelandic, lit. (like Sw. Dan. nor- 
disk — G. nordisch = D. noordsch), of the north 
< nordhr, north, + -skr = E.-ish: see north and 
-ishl.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the North 
—that is, to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and their dependencies, including Iceland, ete., 
comprehended under the name 0 Scandinavia ; 
pertaining to the language of Scandinavia. 

II. x. The language of the North— that is, of 
Norway, Iceland, ete. Sppctnoaly —(e Old Norwe- 
gian, agg identical with Old Icelandic, and called 
espec Old ‘Norse. Old Icelandic, generally called, as 
in this dictionary, iy Icelandic, except when distin- 

ished from modern Icelandic, represents the ancient 

candinavian tongue. (6) Old Norwegian, as distinguish- 
ed in some particulars from the language as developed in 
Iceland. (ce) Modern Norwegian. 
Jorsemen (-men). 


A native of ancient Scandinavia; a Northman. 


Norsk (norsk), a. Norse. 
land nortelryt, ”. [ME.: see nurtury.] Education. 
Hir nortelrie 


That she hadde lerned in the nonnerie. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 47. 


north 


north (nérth), n. anda. [< ME. north, northe, 
n., north (ace. north as adv.), ¢ AS.‘north, adv., 
orig. the ace. or dat. (locative) of the noun, 
used adverbially (never otherwise as a noun, 
and never as an aidj., except in eompar. northra, 
northerra, superl. northmest, the form north, 
as an adj., given in the dictionaries being sim- 
ply the adv. (north or northan) alone or in 
ecomp.), to the north, in the north, north; in 
comp. north-, a quasi-adj., as north-dal, the 
northern region, the north, ete. (> E. north, a.)s 
= OF ries. north, nord = D. noord = MLG. nort, 
nort, LG. nord = OHG. nord, nort, G. nord = 
Ieel. nordhr = Sw. Dan. nord, north; asa noun, 
in other than adverbial uses, developed from 
the older adverbial uses (ef. F. nord = Sp. Pg. 
It. norte, from the E.): (1) AS. north = OS. 
north = OF ries. north, nord = D. noord = Sw. 
norr = Dan. nord, adv., to the north, in the 
north, north; (2) AS. northan = MLG. norden 
= OHG. nordana, nordane, MHG. norden = 
Icel. nordhan = Sw. nordan, adv., prop. ‘from 
the north,’ but in MLG. and MHG. also ‘in the 
north, north’; henee the noun, D. noorden = 
MLG. norden, norden = OHG. nordan, MHG. 
G. norden = Dan. norden, the north (ef. also 
northerly, northern, ete.); root unknown. The 
Gr. véptepoc, below, and the Umbrian neriro, to 
the left, are phonetically near to the Teut. 
word, but no proof of connection exists.) I, n. 
1. That one of the cardinal points which is on 
the right hand when one faces in the direction 
of the setting sun (west); that intersection of 
the horizon with the meridian which is on the 
right hand when one is in this position. 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
8o honour cross it from the north to south. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 196. 
2. A region, tract, or country, or a part of such, 
lying toward the north pole from some other 
region or point of reckoning. 
More uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., £ 1.61. 


The false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 
Milton, Sonnets, x. 
Specifically —S3. [cap.] With the definite arti- 
ele: In U.S. hist. and politics, those States and 
Territories which lie north of Maryland, the 
Ohio river, and Missouri. 

The Northern’ man who set up his family-altar at the 
South stood, by natural and almost necessary synecdoche, 
for the North. Tourgée, Fool's Errand, xxvii. 
4. The north wind. 

No, I will speak as liberal as the north. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 220. 

. The stream is fleet— the north breathes steadily 
Beneath the stars. Shelley, Revolt of Islam, viii. 1. 
5. Eccles., the side of a church that is on the left 
hand of one who faces the altar or high altar. 

See cast, 1.—Magnetic north. See : 

I. a. 1. Being in the north; northern. 
Tho that selde hauen the sonne and sitten in the north-half. 
Piers Plowman (©), xix. 66. 

If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her; she would infect to the north 
star. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 258. 
2. Eccles., situated at or near that side of a 
church which is to the left of one facing the altar 
orhighaltar. Abbreviated N.—North dial. See 
dial.— North end of an altar, the end of an altar at the 
left hand of the priest as he stands facing the middle of the 
altar from the front.— North following, in astron., in or 
toward that quadrant of the heavens situated between the 
north and east points.— North pole, star, wind. Sce the 
nouns.— North preceding, in or toward the quadrant be- 
tween the north and west pvints.— North side of an 
altar, that part of the front or western side of an altar 
which intervenes between the middle and the north end; 


the gospel side.— North water, »smong whalers, the space 
of open sea left by the winter pack of ice moving south- 


war 

north (north), adv. [<« ME. north, nort, ¢ AS. 
north, adv.: see north, n.} To the north; in 
the north. 


And west, nort, & south, 
Eucry man, bothe fremyd & kouth, 
Xul [shall} comyn with-outyn ly. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 249. 
Our army is dispersed already : 
Like youthful steers unyoked, they take their courses 
East, west, nerth, south. Shak., 2 Hen. 1V., iv. 2. 104. 
north (north), v. t. [¢ north, n.and adr.] Naut., 
to move or veer toward the north. [Rare.] 
North-Carolinian (north’kar-6-lin’i-an), a. and 
n. (6 North Carolina (see def.) + -ian.] Toa. 
Of or pertaining to the State of North Carolina, 
one of the southern United States, lying south 
of Virginia. 
II. x. A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of North Carolina. 


northeast (north’eést’), ». anda. 


northeast (north’ést’), adv. 


northeaster (north’és’tér), n. 


northeasterly (north’és’tér-li), a. 


northeasterly (nérth’és’tér-li), adv. 


northeastern (north’és’térn), a. 


norther (nér’fHér), 7. 


northerliness (nér’THer-li-nes), 7. 


northerly (nor’FHér-li), a. 


northerly (nér’FHér-li), adr. 


northern (nér’fHern), a. and x. 
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north-cock (nérth’kok), ». The snow-bunting, 


(Loeal, Seotland.} 

[< ME. north- 
est, < AS, northedst-, in comp., northan-edstan, 
from the northeast (= D. noordvost = MLG. 
nortoster = OHG. nordostan, G. nordosten = 
Sw. Dan. nordost, northeast; ef. D. nvordooste- 
lijk = G. nordostlich = Sw. Dan. nordosiligq, 
adv.), (north, north, + edst, east: see north and 
east.) JI, n. That point on the horizon between 
north and east which is equally distant from 
them; N. 45° E., or E. 45° N. 

II. «. Pertaining to the northeast; proeeed- 
ing from or directed toward that point; north- 
eastern: as, a northeast wind; to hold a north- 
easteourse. Abbreviated. £.—Northeast pas- 
sage, a passage for ships along the northern coast of Lu- 
rope and Asiato the Pacific ocean. The first to make the 
complete voyage by this passage was the Swedish explorer 
Nordenskiold in 1878-9, after it hud been frum time to 
time attempted in vain for upward of three centuries, 
To or from the 


Plectrophanes nivalis. 


northeast. 
[< northeast + 
-er!,] 1. A wind or gale from the northeast. 
Welcome, wild North-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 

Kinysley, Ode to the North-East Wind. 
2. The silver shilling or sixpence of New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I.: so called from 
their having the letters N. E. (meaning ‘New 
England,’ but assumed to mean ‘northeast’) 
impressed on one of their faces. 
[< north- 
east, after casterly.] Going toward or coming 
from the northeast, or the general direction of 
northeast: as, a northeasterly course; a north- 
easterly wind. 
[< north- 
easterly,a.] Toward or from the northeast, or 
a general northeast direction. 

((= OHG. 


nordostroni) ¢ northeast, after eastern.)  Per- 
taining to or being in the northeast, or in the 
direction of the northeast. 


northeastward (north’ést’ wird), adv. [< north- 


east + -ward.] Toward the northeast. 


northeastwardly (nérth’ést’wiird-li), adv. [< 


northeastward + -ly2.] Same as northeastward. 
[< north + -erl.] 1. 
A strong or cold northerly wind.—2. A vio- 
lent cold north wind blowing, mainly in win- 
ter, over Texas and the Gulf of Mexico. Anorther 
is always preceded by the passage of a cyclone, of which, 
in fact, it is the rear part. On the east side of a cyclone 
prevail warm, moist, southerly winds, while on the west 
side the winds are northerly. In the winter, when the 
temperature gradient from the Gulf of Mexico northward 
over Texas is very steep, the northerly winds following 
the passage of the center of a cyclone at times blow over 
this region with great fury, producing a very sudden and 
great fall of temperature. Over the Gulf, northers often 
cause wrecks in the Bay of Campeachy, on a lee shore. 


Sometimes, instead of changing, the preceding wind dies 
entirely away, and a dead, oppressive, suffocating calm 
ensues, to be broken in a few hours by the wild bursts of 
the descending Norther. 


Proc. Amer, Ags. Adv, Sct., XIX. 99. 


This storm may be known as the Blizzard of the North- 
west, the Chinook of the Northern Plateau, the Norther of 
the Southern Slope and Texas, or the Simoon of the Des- 
ert. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXI. 247. 


northering (n6r’ FHér-ing), a. [< norther +-ing?2.] 


Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 


The state 


Wild; incoherent. 
of being northerly. 
[< north, after eas- 
terly. Cf. D. noordelijk = G. nordlich =Sw. Dan. 
nordlig.)} 1. Pertaining to or being in or to- 
ward the north; northern. 

As Superstition, the daughter of Barbarism and Tgno- 
rance, 80 amongst those northerly nations, like as in Amer- 


ica, magic was most esteemed. 
Selden, INustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, note 7. 


2. Proceeding from the north. 


Well he wist and remembred that he was fnine to stay 
till he had a Westerne winde, and somewhat Northerly. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, p. 4. 
[< northerly, a.] 
Toward the north: as, to sail northerly. 
[< ME. nor- 
thern, northren, ¢< AS. northerne (= OHG. nor- 
daroni, nordront = Icel. norrann), northern, < 
north, north. Cf. eastern, western, southern.) 
I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a region, place, or 
point which is nearer the north than some other 
region, place, or point mentioned or indicated: 
as, the northern States; the northern part of 
Michigan; northern people. Abbreviated N. 


northerner (n6ér’THérn-ér), 7. 


northernmost (nér’fHérn-most), a. 


northern-spell (nér’ rHérn-spel), x. 
northing (nér’thing), n. 


northland (north’land), ». and a. 


northmost (north’ most), a. superl. 


northness (nérth’nes), n. 


Northumbrian 


Like a streamer of the northern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
Tennyson, Morte d'Arthue. 


2. Directed or leading toward the north or a 
point near it: as, to steer a northern course.— 
3. Proceeding from the north. 


The angry northern wind 
Will blow these sands, like Sibyl’s leaves, abroad. 
Shak., Tit. And., iv. 1. 104. 


Great northern diver, falcons, etc. See the nouns.— 
Northern crow. Same as hooded crow. See hooded.— 
Northern Crown, see Cvrona Borealis, under corona. 
— Northern drab, a moth, Tentocainpa opima.— North- 
ern drift. See drift.— Northern fur-seal, Callorhinus 
ursinie.— Northern grape-fern, the grape-fern Botry- 
chium boreale.— Northern hare, Lezus variabilis. — 
Northern hemisphere. See hemixphere.— Northern 
lights, the aurora borealis.— Northern node. Same as 
ascenuling node (see nude, 6).— Northern oyster, rustic, 
sea-cow, ctc. See the nouns.— Northern signs, those 
signs of the zodiac that are on the north side of the equa- 
tor, namely Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
—Northern staff, a quarter-staff.— Northern swift, 
wasp, etc. See the nouns.—The Northern Car. See 
car}, 

II, ». A native or an inhabitant of the north, 

of a northern country, or of the northern part 
of acountry. Hallam. 
A native of or 
a resident in the north, or in the northern part 
of any country, especially of a country divided 
into two distinet sections, a northern and a 
southern; specifically, a citizen of the north or 
northern United States. 


I must say, as being myself a northerner, it is least where 
it ought to be largest. Gladstone, 


The condition of ‘‘dead drunkness,” which few even of 
drinking Northerners efijoy, is to them (Asiatics] delight- 
ful. Contemporary Rev., LIIT. 169. 


‘In other words, your parents object to an alliance with 
my family because we are of Northern birth,” said the 
Fool. ‘* Not exactly; not so much because you are North- 
erners, as because you are not Southerners.” 

Tourgéa, Kool’s Errand, xiii. 


northernlyt (nér’FHEéern-li), adv. Toward the 
north. 


These (constellations) Northernely are seene. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 60. 
[< north- 
ern + -most.] Situated at the point furthest 
north. 
A cor- 
ruption of nur-and-spell. 

hee n. of north, 

v.) 1. The distance of a planet from the equa- 
tor northward; north declination.— 2. In nar. 
and surv., the distance of latitude reckoned 
northward from the last point of reckoning: op- 
posed to southing.—3. Deviation toward the 


north. When a wind blows from a direction to the north- 
ward of east or west, it is said to have northtng in it. 


[< ME. 
*northland, < AS. northland, ¢ north, north, + 
land, land.] I, ». The land in the north; the 
north. 

II, a. Of or pertaining toa land in the north. 


Northman (noérth’man), 7.; pl. Northmen(-men). 


[< ME. Northman, ¢ AS. Northman (= OHG. 
Nordman = MHG. Nortman, Northman, Nor- 
man, G. Nordmann = Icel. Nordhmadhr (pl. 
Nordhmenn) = Dan. Normand, a Northman 
(Norwegian, etc.)), < north, north, + man, man. 
Hence Normani.] An inhabitant of the north 
—that is, of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 
land, etc.; a Seandinavian; in a restricted 
sense, an inhabitant of Norway. The Northmen 
were noted for their skill and daring on the sea, and for 
their expeditions against Great Britain and other parts 
of northern and western Europe from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. They founded permanent settlements 
in some places, as the Orkneys, Hebrides, ete., and in 
northern France, where they were called Normans. <Ac- 
cording to the Icelandic sages (whose historical value is. 
however, disputed), a Northman, Leif Ericsson, visited 
the shores of Nova Scotia and New England about A. b. 


1000. 

[< ME. 
northmest, < AS. northmest, © north, north. + 
-mest, a double superl. suffix: see -most.]  Sit- 
uated furthest to the north; northernmost. 
Defoe. 
[< north + -ness.] 
The tendeney in the end of a magnetic needle 
to point to the north. Faraday. [Rare.] 


Northumbrian (n6r-thum’bri-an). @. and x. 


[< Northumbria (see def.) +-an. The ME. adj. 
was Northumbrish,< AS. Northhymbrise,¢ North- 
hymbre, Northanhymbre, the people north of the 
Humber, ¢ north, north, + Humbre, the Hum- 
ber river.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to North- 
umbria or Northumberland, an old English king- 
dom which at its maximum power and extent 


Northumbrian 


reached from the river Humber northward to 
the Firth of Forth. It was the leading power 
in Great Britain during part of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. —2. Of or pertaining to the 
modern county of Northumberland, occupying 
part of the old Northumbria. 

II. n. 1. Anative oran inhabitant of North- 
umberland.—2. The form of the Anglo-Saxon 
or English language spoken in Northumbria be- 
tween the invasion of Britain in the fifth century 
andthe Conquest. It differs from the dialect usually 
called Anglo-Saxon or West Saxon chiefly in a greater de- 
gree of reduction of consonants in inflectional endings, in 
the retention of certain cumbrous spellings, and in the 
greater admixture of Scandinavian words. The remains 
of Northumbrian (in this sense usually called Old Northum- 
brian) are comparatively scanty. See Anglo-Saxon, 2. 


northward (north’wiird), adv. [¢ ME. north- 
ward, < AS. northweard, also northanweard, to 
the north, < north, north, + -weard, E. -ward.] 
Toward the north, or toward a point nearer to 
the north than the east and west points. Also 
northwards. 

Bring me the fairest creature northward born, 


Where Phebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 1. 4. 


He fell into a fantasie and desire to prooue and know 
how farre that land stretched Northiward. 

_Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 4. 
northward (north’wird), a. and » [< ME. 
northward, < AS. northweard, adj., < northweard, 
adv.: see northward, adv.] I. a. Directed or 
leading toward the north. 

The time was . . . when my heart’s dear Harry 
Threw many a northward look to see his father 
Bring up his powers. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3. 13. 

II. n. The northern part; the north end or 
side. 

The tall pines 

That darken'd all the northward of her Hall. 
Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
northwardly (nérth’wiird-li), a. [< northward 
+ -lyl.] Having a northern direction. 
northwardly (nérth’wird-li), adv. [¢ north- 
wardly,u.] In a northern direction. 
northwards (nérth’wirdz), adv. [< ME. north- 
wardes, < AS. northweardes (= D. noordwaarts 
— G. nordwarts); with adv. gen. suffix, < north- 
weard, northward: see northward, adv. ] Same 
as northward. 
northwest (nérth’west’), ». and a. [< ME. 
northwest, < AS. northwest, to the northwest, 
northanwestan, from the northwest (= D. noord- 
west = OHG. nordwestan, MHG. nordwesten, 
G. nordwest, nordwesten = Sw. Dan. nordvest, 
adv.) (cf. D. noordwestelijk = G. nordwestlich 
— Sw. Dan. nordvestlig) (used as a noun only 
as north, east, west, south were used), < north, 
north, + west, west: see north and west.) I, 
n. 1. That point on the horizon which lies be- 
tween the north and west and is equidistant from 
them.—2. With the definite article, a region 
or locality lying in the northwestern part of 
a country, etc., or in a direction bearing north- 
west from some point or place indicated; spe- 
cifically [cap.]}, in the United States, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, etc. [It is a rather vague phrase; 
sometimes other States or Territories may be 
included. } 

II. a. 1. Pertaining to the point or being 
in the direction between the north and west; 
northwesterly.—2. Proceeding from the north- 
west: as, & northwest wind. 

Abbreviated N. WW. 

Northwest ordinance. See ordinance.— Northwest 
passage a passage for ships from the Atlantic ocean into 

e Pacific y the northern coasts of the American con- 
tinent, long sought for and in erly found by Parry and 
others. Sir Robert M‘Clure, in his expedition of 1850-4, 
was the first to achieve the passage, although his ship was 
abandoned, and the journey was completed partly on ice 
and partly on the relieving vessel. The discovery is not 
one of practical utility, being merely the solution of a sci- 
entific problem. Its honor is sometimes claimed for Sir 


John Franklin. 

northwest (nérth’west’), adv. [< ME. north- 
west, < AS. northwest, adv.: see northwest, n. 
anda.) To or from the northwest. 
northwester (nérth’wes’tér), n. [< northwest 
+ -erl.] A wind or gale from the northwest. 
northwesterly (nérth’wes’tér-li), a. [< north- 
west, after westerly.] 1. Situated toward the 
northwest.—2. Coming from the northwest: 
as, a northwesterly wind. 

northwesterly (nérth’wes’tér-li), adv. [¢ 
northwesterly, a.) Toward or from the north- 
west, or a general northwest direction. 
northwestern (nérth’wes’térn), a. (= OHG. 
nordwestroni; < northwest, after western. | Per- 
taining to or situated in the northwest; lying in 


northwestward (north’ west’ wiird), adr. 


norturet, %. | 
Norw. An abbreviation of Norwegian. 
norward (nor’ wird), adv. 


Norwayant, 4. 


Norway crow. 


Norway haddock, lemming, 


Norwegian (n6r-wé’jian), 


norwegium (nér-wé’ji-um), n. 


nose! (n6z), 2. 
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or toward the northwest: as, the Northwestern 
Provinces of British India. 
[< 


northwest + -ward.] Toward the northwest. 
An obsolete form of nurture. 


A reduced form of 
northward. 
Stately, lightly, went she Norward 
Till she near’d the foe. 
Tennyson, The Captain. 
[< Norway (*Norwey) + -an.] 
Norwegian. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 95. 
Same as hooded crow (which 


see, under hooded). 


Norway gerfalcon. The gerfalcon of northern 


continental Europe, Falco or Hierofalco gyr- 
falco. It is of a darker color than the corre- 
sponding gerfaleons of Greenland and Iceland. 
See cut under falcon. 

lobster, maple, 
ine, etc. See haddock, ete. 

orway spruce. See fir and spruce. 

a.andn, [< Norway 
(ML. Norvegia, Norwegia) + -an.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Norway; belonging to, found in, 
or derived from Norway.— Norwegian carp, had- 
dock, stove, , etc. See the nouns. 

"'n. 1. A native of Norway, a kingdom of 
Europe in the western part of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, which since 1814 has been unit- 
ed with Sweden under a common sovereign, but 
has a separate parliament and administration. 


—2, The language of Norway. It is a Scandina- 
vian language, nearly allied to Ice andic-Danish on the 
one side and to Danish on theother. Abbreviated Norw. 

3. A kind of fishing-boat used on the Great 
Lakes. It isa huge unwieldy boat, 35 or 40 feet in length, 
with flaring bows, great sheer, and high sides. and is sloop- 
rigged. It is dry in all weathers, but is used only by the 
Scapdinavian fishermen, most other fishermen objecting 
Ha the lacs of its motion and the great labor of rowing 
nacalm. 


At Milwaukee the Norwegians were abandoned and the 
square stern adopted. J. W. Milner. 
(NL., < ML. 
Norwegia, Norvegia, Norway: see Norwegian. ] 
Chemical symbol, Ng. A supposed metallic 
element closely related to bismuth. Its prop- 
erties have not been fully investigated nor its 
elementary nature fully established. 


Norwich crag. See crag}, 2. 
noryt, 7. 
nost. 


A variant of nurry. 
A Middle English contraction of nones, 
the genitive of none. See none}. 


‘Do nos kynnes labour. Chaucer, House of Fame, |. 1794. 


[< ME. nose, nese, neose, nase, 
< AS. nosu (in comp. nosu- and nos-), also nasu 
(in comp. nes-), the nose, also a point of land, 
— OFries. nose, nosi, nos = D. neus = MLG. 
nese, nase, nose, LG. ndse = OHG. nasa, MHG. 
G. nase = Icel. nds = Sw. ndsa = Dan. nase, 
nose, = L. ndsus (> It. naso = Pr. nas, naz = 
F. nez); ef. nares (> Sp. Pg. nariz), nostrils; 
= Sia) nost = Serv. Bohem. Pol. nos = Russ. 
nosit = Lith. nosis = OPruss. nozy = Skt. nasa 
nasd, nas, nose; root unknown. The Gr. wor 

is different: pic (jev-), nose. Cf. ness, nace. 
Hence nozle, nozzle, nuzzle.) 1. The special 
organ of the sense of smell, formed by modifi- 
cations of certain bones and fleshy parts of 
the face, its cavities, or fosse, freely communi- 
cable with the cavities of the mouth and lungs, 
and hence also concerned in respiration, the 
utterance of words or vocal sounds, and taste. 
It is lined throughout by a highly vascular mucous mem- 
brane called the pituitary or Schneiderian, continuous 
with the skin through the nostrils, the conjunctiva of the 
eye, and the mucous membrane of the pharynx and si- 
nuses. It isin this membrane that the fine filaments of 
the olfactory nerves terminate, and over it the inspired 
air containing odorous substances passes. The olfactory 
region, or that region to which the olfactory nerves are 
distributed, however, includes only the upper and middle 
turbinate parts of the nasal fosse and the upper part of 
the septum; the lower part of the cavities has nothing 
to do with olfaction, Externally the nose commonly forms 
a prominent feature of the face or facial region of the head; 
when very long it becomes a proboscis, and may acquire a 
tactile or manual function, as in the elephant, hog, mole, 
etc. The nose of an animal when moderately prominent 
is usually called a snout, muzzle, or mujile. The bridve of 
the nose is so much of its external prominence 18 is bridged 
over or roofed in by the nasal bones. The external open- 
ing of the nose is the nostril, usually paired, right and left, 
and technically called nares. The inner passages or cavi- 
ties of the nose are the nasal fosxce or meatus ; they open in- 
teriorly into the upper part of the pharynx, by orifices called 
the posterior nares or choame, above the soft palate. The 
animal whose nose most resembles man’s in size and shape 
is the proboscis-monkey, Nasalvs larvatus, whose nose is 


nose 


more prominent than that of most men. Prominence of 
the nose is to some extent an indication of ascent fn the 
scale of human development, the nose being flattest in the 
lowest or negroid races. A large nose is commonly sup- 
posed to indicate strength of character, and thin clean-cut 
nostrils are generally a sign of high nervous organization, 
Besides its special function of smelling, the nose has in all 
animals a respiratory office, being, rather than the mouth, 
the usual passageway for air in both eee and expi- 
ration: it also serves to modify or modulate the voice, and 
to discharge the secretion from several cavities of the head, 
as the frontal and other sinuses, and the tears from the eyes. 
See cuts under mouth, nasal, Nasalis, and Condylura. 


The ixth bateile ledde Groinge poire mole, that was a 
noble knyght of his body, but he hadde no gretter nose 
than a cat. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 321. 


The big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 1. 89. 


| Wise Nature likewise, they suppose, 
Has drawn two Conduits down our Nose. 
Prior, Alma, L 


Hence—2. The sense of smell; the faculty of 
smelling, or the exercise of that faculty ; scent ; 
olfaction. 


Wiztly the werwolf than went bi nose 
Euene to the herdes house. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 90. 


You shall often see among the Dogs a loud babbler, with 
a bad nose, lead the unskilful. 
Bp. Berkeley, Minute Philosopher. 


3. Something supposed to resemble a nose. (a) 
A pointed or tapering projection or part in front of an ob- 
ject, as of a ship or a pitcher. 


The [steamship] Thingvalla’s nose was ripped complete- 
ly off, clear back to the first bulkhead. 
Sci. Amer., N. S., LIX. 319. 


(b) A nozle, as of a bellows; a pipe. 


By means of a plug and seat arranged just below the 
outiet pipe, or nose, communication with the neighbour- 
ing tank or settlers can be made or cut off at will. 

Spons’ Encyc. Manuf., I. 206. 


c) The beak or rostrum of a still. (d) The end of a man- 

rel on which the chuck of a lathe is secured. (e) In me- 
tal., an accumulation of chilled material around the end of 
the twyer in the blast-furnace. (/) In glass-blowing, the 
round opening or neck left when the blowpipe is separated 
from the glass in tae (g) The small marginal plate 
of the upper shell of the hawkbill-turtle: same as Soot, 14. 
(h) In tortoise-shell manuf., Same a8 foot, 18. (%) In entom., 
a name sometimes given to the front part of an ingect's 
head, comprising the clypeus and labrum: these, how- 
ever, have nothing in common with the nose of vertebrated 
animals. (j) Inarch.: @ A drip; adownward projection 
from a cornice or molding, designed to throw off rain- 
water. (2) A rib, projection, or keel characterizing any 
member, a8 a mullion or molding. 


The face (or what the workmen call the nose) of the 
mullion. Encyc. Brit., IV. 475. 


(k) A point of land. [Prov. Eng.] 
4. Aninformer. [Thieves’ cant.] 


Now Bill... 
Was a “regular trump "— did not like to turn Nase. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 181. 


People might think I was a nose if anybody came after 
me, and they would crab me. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 391. 


Aquiline nose, ahigh or prominent nose, convex in profile, 
with a pointed tip, likened to an eagle’s beak; a Roman 
nose.— As plain as the nose on one’s face, very easy 
to be seen or understood. [Colloq.] 


Those fears and jealousies appeared afterwards to every 
common man as plain asthe nose on his face to be but meer 
forgeries and suppositious things. 

Honcell, Parly of Beasts, p. 35. (Davies.) 


Bottle nose. See bottlencse.— Bridge of the nose. See 
def. 1.—Bull nose. See dullnose.— Column of the 
nose, See column.—Nose helve. See helve.— Nose of 
wax, 8 pliable, yielding person or thing. 


But vows with you being like 
To your religion, a nose of waz, 


To be turned every way. 
Massinger, Unnatural Combat, v. 2. 


Pug nose, « tip-tilted or turned-up nose: the opposite of 
the aquiline nose.— Roman nose, an aquiline nose.— 
Skull of the nose the bony capsule of the nose; the 
mesethmoid and ethmoturbinal bones, upon which the 
olfactory nerves chiefly ramify.— To be bored through 
the noset, to be cheated. Daries. 


I have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guild by 
this cheat, and som English bor'd also th rough the nose this 
way. Honcell, Forraine Travell, p. 44. 


To , keep, put, or hold one’s nose to the grind- 
stone. See grindstone.— To cast in the noset, to twit; 
fling in the face. 


A feloe had cast him in the nose, that he gaue so large 
monie to soche a naughtie drabbe. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 65. 


To follow one’s nose, to go straight ahead.— To hold 
one’s nose. See hold!.—To lead by the nose. See 
lead}.—To put one’s nose out of joint. See joint.—To 
take pepper in the noset, to take offense. 


Amanis teisty, and anger wrinckles his nose, such aman 
takes pepper in the nore. 
Optick Glasse of Humours (1639). (Nares.) 


To tell or count noses, to count the number of persons 
present, (Collog.] 


The polle and number of the names .. . T think to be 
but the number of the Beast, if we onely fell noses, and 
not consider reasons. 

Bp. Gauden, Teara of the Church, p. 105. (Dariea.) 


nose 


Nor think yourself secure in doing wrong 
By telling noses with a party strong. Sift, To Gay. 


To thrust one’s nose into, to meddle officiously with. 
—To turn up the nose, to express scorn or contempt 
by a toss of the head with a slight drawing up of the nos- 
trils. 


To turn up his nose at his father’s customers, and be a 
fine gentleman. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iii. 5. 
To wipe another’s noset, to cheat or defraud him. 


A, What hast thou done? 
G. I have wiped the old mens noses of the money. 
Terence in English (1614). (Naresa.) 
Under one’s nose, under the immediate range of one's 
observation ; before one's very face. 


Tam not ignorant how hazardous it will be to do this 
under the nose of the envious. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
nose! (n6z), v.; pret. and pp. nosed, ppr. nosing. 
[< nosel, n.] J. trans. 1. To smell; scent. 

You shall nose him as you go up the stairs. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3. 38. 
During the song, one Robert Munday and his son, rural 
fiddlers, who by instinct nosed festivities, appeared at the 
gate. C. Reade, Clouds and Sunshine, p. 8. 
2. To face; oppose to the face. 


I must tell you you're an arrant cockscomb 
Totell me so. My daughter nos'd by a slut! 
Randolph, Jealous Lovers, i. 4. 


If we pedile out ye time of our trad, others will step in 
and nose us. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 255. 
3. To utter in anasal manner; twang through 
the nose. Cowley.—4. To touch, feel, or ex- 
amine with the nose; toss or rub with the nose. 
Lambs are glad 


Nosing the mother's udder. 
Tennyson, Lucretius. 


The shaggy, mouse-colored donkey, nosing the turf with 
his mild and huge proboscis. 
H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 48. 


The viper then returns to it (its prey] with a slow glid- 
ing motion, noses the entire body, and finally seizes the 
latter by the head and swallows it. 

Sei. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 262. 


To nose out, to find or find out by or as if by smelling 
about. 


II, intrans. 1. To smell; sniff. 

Methinks I see one [an opossum], . . . nosing as it goes 
for the fare ita ravenous appetite prefers. Aud 
2. To pry curiously or in a meddlesome way. 

Perpetual nosing after snobbery at least suggests the 
snob. R. L. Stevengon, Some Gentlemen in Fiction. 


To nose in, in coal-mining, said of a stratum when it dips 
beneath the ground. [Eng.]—To nose out. (a) In the 
fisheries, to swim high, with the nose out of water, as a 
fish. (0) In coal-mining. See the quotation. 


In advancing southwards along the synclinal axis, he 
(the observer] loses stratum after stratum and gets into 
lower portions of the series. When a fold diminishes in 
this way it is said to nose out. 

A. Geikie, Encyc. Brit., X. 301. 
nose?+,”. A Middle English form of noise. 
nosean (n0’zé-an), . [Named after K. W. 
Nose, a German geologist (1753-1835).] <A 
mineral occurring in dodecahedral crystals, 
also granular-massive, with a grayish, bluish, 
or brownish color. It {sa silicate of aluminium and 
sodium containing also sodium sulphate, and is closely 
related to hatiyne, but contains little or no calcium. It 


occurs in volcanic rocks, especially near Andernach on 
the Rhine. Also called nosite. 


nose-ape (noz’ap), n. 
See cut at Nasalis. 
nose-bag (n0z’bag), n. A bag to contain feed 
for a horse, having sale at its open end, by 
which it may be fastened on the horse’s head. 
Calm as a hackney coach-horse on the Strand, 
Tossing about his nose-bag and his oats. 

Wolcot (Peter Pindar), p. 265. (Davies.) 
nose-band (n6z’band), n. That part of a bri- 
dle which comes over the nose and is attached 
to the cheek-straps. Also called nose-piece. See 
eut under harness. 
nose-bit (n6z’bit), ». In block-making, a bit 
similar to a gouge-bit, having a cutting edge 
on one side of itsend. Also called slit-nose bit, sheil- 
auger, and esl ates because used to bore out timbers for 

8 


pump-stocks or wooden pipes. 

nosebleed (noz’bléd), nm. [< ME. noseblede ; <¢ 
nosel + bleed.) 1. A hemorrhage or bleeding 
at the nose; epistaxis.— 2. The common yar- 


row or milfoil. It was once reputed to cause bleed- 
ing when placed at the nose, and in love-divinations that 
effect presayed successful courtship. 


nose-brain (n6z’bran), n. The olfactory lobes 
of the brain; the rhinencephalon. See second 
eut under brain. 

noseburn (n6z’bérn), n. A pungent Jamaica 
tree, Daphnopsis tinifolia of the Thymelewacee. 
nosed (nozd), a. [< nosel + -ed2.] Having a 
nose; especially, having a nose of a certain 
kind specified by a qualifying word: as, long- 
nosed; hook-nosed. 


The proboscis-monkey. 
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The slaves are nos'd like vultures: how wild they look! 
Fletcher, 8ea Voyage, Vv. 2. 
nose-fish (n6z’ fish), n. The bat-fish, Malthe 
vespertilio. See cut under bat-fish. 
nose-fiute (noz’flit), x. See flute}. 
nose-fly (noz’fli), n. The bot-fly, Estrus ovis, 
which infests the nostrils of sheep, in which 
are deposited its living larve. See cut under 
sheep-bot. 
nosegay (noz’ga), n. [Lit. ‘a pretty thing to 
smell’; ¢ nosel + gayl,n.] A bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smell; a posy; a 
bouquet. 


She hath made me four and twenty nosegays for the 
shearers. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 44 


Two priests of the convent of Arcadi came to us, and af- 
terwards the steward of the pasha Cuperli, who brought 
me a present of a nosegay and a water melon. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 259. 

nosegay-tree (n6z’ga-tré), n. A low tree of 
tropical America and the West Indies, in two 
species, Plumeria rubra, the red, and P. alba 
the white nosegay-tree. See frangipant and 
Plumeria. 

nose-glasses (noz’glas’ez), n. pl. Eye-glasses 
connected by a spring by which they are held 
on the nose, one eyepiece being so adjusted as 
to fold back on the other when not in use; a 
pince-nez. 

nose-herb} (n6z’érb), n. An herb fit for a nose- 
gay; aflower. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 5. 20. 

nose-hole (n6z’hol), x. 1. In glass-making, the 
open mouth of a furnace at which a globe of 
crown-glass is exposed during the progress of 
manufacture in order to soften the thick part 
at the neck which has just been detached from 
the blowing-tube.— 2. In zool., a nostril. 

nose-horn (noz’hérn), m. 1. The horn of a 
rhinoceros.—2. The nasicorn or rhinotheca of 
a bird. 

nose-key (n6z’ké), n. 
wedge. E. H. Knight. 

noselt,. An obsolete form of nozle. 

noselt, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 

nose-leaf (noz’léf), n. A peculiar appendage 
of the snout of many bats, as the rhinolophine 
and phyllostomine forms, consisting partly of 
foliaceous extension and complication of the 
integument, partly of modified glandular struc- 


In carp., same as fox- 


tures (of the same character as those in which Nosoden 


the vibrisse of other bats are inserted) well sup- 
plied with nerves, the whole forming a delicate 
and highly sensitive tactile organ. See cut 
under Phyllorhina. 

Bats have the sense of touch strongly developed in the 
wings and external ears, and in some species in the flaps 
of skin found near the nose. These nose-leaves and expand- 
ed ears frequently show vibratile movements, like the an- 
tenne of insects, enabling the animal to detect slight at- 
mospheric impulses. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 479. 


nose-led (néz’led), a. Led by the nose; dic- 
tated to; domineered over. 


I will not thus be nose-led byhim. I'll even brusque it 
a little, if he goes on at this rate. Scott, Woodstock, vii. 


noseless (n6z’les), a. [< nosel + -less.] Des- 
titute or deprived of a nose. 
Mangled Myrmidons, 
That noseless and handless, hack’d and chip’d, come to him. 
Shak., T. and U., v. 5. $4. 
noselingt (n6z’ling), adv. [ME., < nosel + 
-ling?.] On the nose. 
Felle doune noselynge. 
Morte d' Arthur, il. 286. (Halliwell.) 
noselingst (n6z’lingz), adv. [< ME. noselyngqys, 
noslyngys; as nose + -lings.] Same as noseling. 
nose-ornament (n6z’ér’na-ment),”. Anorna- 
ment inserted in some part of the nose, as a 
nose-ring. The nose-ornaments represented in 
Aztec sculpture are often of other than ring 
form. 
nose-piece (n6z’pés), nm. 1. The nozle of a hose 
or pipe.— 2. In optics, the extremity of the tube 
of a microscope to which the objective is at- 
tached: the double (triple, quadruple) nose- 
piece carries two (three, four) objectives, 
any one of which may be quickly brought 
into position by turning the arm on a pivot.— 
3. A nose-band.—4. In armor, same as na- 
sal, 1. 
nose-pipe (n6z’pip), ». A blast-pipe nozle in- 
side the twyer of a blast-furnace. 
nose-ring (n6z‘ring), n. 1. Acircularornament 
worn in the septum of the nose or in either of 


its wings. This ornament has been worn in the East 
from very ancient times, and is still in use among the more 
primitive peoples of the Levant and in India and many 
parts of Africa. In the Levant it is commonly passed 
through one of the wings of the nose; but the older 


nosey, 4. 
nosilt, . Ar 
nosing (n0’zing), 2. 


nosing-motion (n0’zing-m0“shon), x. 


nosing-plane (no’zing-plan), n. 
nosite (n06’zit), n. 


noslet, 7. C 
nosocomet (nos’0-kom), n. 


nosogenesis (nos-6-jen’e-sis), 7. 
nosogeny (n0-soj’e-ni), x. 


nosographic (nos-6- 


nosographical (nos-6-graf’i-kal), a. 


nosological (nos-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
nosologist (n6-sol’6-jist), n. 


nosology (n6-sol’6-ji), ». 


nosomycosis (nos‘6-mi-k6’ sis), 7. 


nosonomy (no-son’0-mi), x. 


nosonomy 
fashion of passing it through the septum is still found 
in India. “ 


The Toreas, another Neilgherry Hill tribe, worship es- 
pecially a gold 2ose-ring, which probably once belonged to 
one of their women. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 217. 


2. Aring for the nose of an animal, as a bull 
or a 


ig. 
nozethirlt, nosethurl}, nosethrillt, 7. Obso- 


lete forms of nostril. 

See nosy. 

An obsolete form of nuzzle. 

[< nose] + -ingl.] 1. In 


ia 


a, a, Nosings.—Stairs and Buttress. 


arch., the projecting 
edge of a molding or 
drip; the projecting 
molding on the edge 
of a step in a stair.— 
2. Ina lock, the keep- 
er which engages the 
latch or bolt.—3. A 
metal or rubber shield 
formed to fit the projecting edge of a tread or 
op of a stairway to protect it from wear. Such 
nosings are frequently extended to cover or partly cover 
the tread also, and roughened or embossed to prevent the 
feet from slipping upon them. Also called stair-nosing. 
In spin- 
ning, @ system of mechanism whereby the ta- 
pered part, apex, or nose of a cap is wound as 
tightly and uniformly as the body. 
A plane with 
a rounded concave sole, used for dressing the 
front edges of stair-treads and for similar work. 
(Named after K. W. Nose: 
see nosean.] Same as nosean. 
An obsolete form of nozle. 
[< OF. nosocome, < 
LL. nosocomium, < Gr. vocoxoueiov, an infirmary 
a hospital, < voooxoueiv, take care of the sick, 
voooxouoc, taking care of the sick, < véc0c, sick- 
ness, disease, + xoyeiv, take care of, attend to. ] 
A hospital. 

The wounded should be. . . had care of in his great 


hospital or nosocome. 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 51. (Davies.) 


nosocomial (nos-6-k0’mi-al), a. [< mosocome + 


-ial.] Relating to a hospital: as, a nosocomial 
fever. See fererl.—Nosocomial gangrene. Same 
as hosyital gangrene (which see, under gangrene). 

on (nos-0-den’dron),. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vécoc, disease, + dévdpov, tree.] A genus of the 
coleopterous family Byrrhide, erected by La- 
treille in 1807. Two North American species are 
known; others are found inthe West Indies and Ceylon. 
It is considered by Lacordaire and others as worthy of 
tribal rank, and the tribal name Nosodendrides is in use. 
The principal characters are as follows: head inclined, 
not engaged in the thorax in repose; mentum covering 
the entire buccal cavity; labrum distinct ; antenne eleven- 
jointed, inserted under a reflected edge of the head. 


[NL., ¢ Gr. 
vococ, disease, + yéveorc, production: see gene- 
sis.] Same as pathogenesis. 
cS NL. nosogenia, < 
Gr. vécoc, disease, + -yévera, < -yevic, producing: 
see -geny.] Same as pathogenesis. 
f’ik), a. [« nosography 
+ -ic.) Of or eraining to nosography or the 
description of disease. 
Thus Charcot’s famous three states or nosographic groups 


were formulated in 1882, and have been much further 
studied by his pupils. Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 497. 


[< noso- 


graphic + -al.) Same as nosographic. 


nosographically (nos-0-graf’i-kal-i), adv. With 


reference to nosograp 


nosography (n6-sog’ra-fi), n. [= F. nosogra- 


phie = Sp. nosografia = ae nosographia, < Gr. 
vécoc, sickness, disease, -ypadgia, < ypdgerv, 
write.] The description of diseases. 

[< nosolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Pertaining to nosology, or a systematic 
classification of diseases. 

[< nosolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in nosology; one who 
classifies diseases. 

{= F. nosologie = 
Sp. nosologia = Pg. nosologia, < Gr. vécoc, sick- 
ness, disease, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.] A systematic arrangement or classi- 
fication of diseases; that branch of medical 
science which treats of the classification of 


diseases. 

(NL., < Gr. 
voaoc, disease, + NL. mycosis, q. v.] A disease 
produced by parasitic fungi. 

[< Gr. vécoc, sick- 


ness, disease, + dvova, name: see name.] The 
classification and nomenclature of diseases. 


nosophobia 


nosophobia (nos-6-f6’bi-#), nm. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
réa0¢, disease, + -dojia, < géeotar, fear.) Fear 
of disease; pathophobia. 
Nosophobta is certainly much more frequent in men, 
hte because women act as nurses, and consequently 
ave no fear of infection. Lancet, No. 3454, p. 966. 
nosop (nd-sof’i-ti), n. pl. [< Gr. vdcoc, dis- 
ease, t+ grrov, plant.|] Dermatomycoses. 
nosopoietic (nos’6-poi-et’ik), a. [< Gr. *voco- 
rontixég, capable of making sick, ¢ vocororeiv, 
make sick (cf. vocovoid¢, making sick), < vécoc, 
sickness, disease, + zoeiv, make, do: see 
poetic.| Disease-producing. Also nosopoetic. 
{Rare. ] 
The qualities of the air are nosopoetic— that is, have a 
power of producing diseases. Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 
nosotaxy (nos’6-tak-si), n. [< Gr. vdcoc, sick- 
ness, disease, + raé:c, an arranging in order: 
see tactic.] The classification of diseases. 
noss (nos), ». [A form of ness.) A promon- 
tory. 
Who was't shot Will Paterson off the Noss ? — the Dutch- 
man he saved from sinking, I trow. Scott, Pirate, xi. 
nostt A contraction of ne wost, knowest not. 
Chaucer. 
nostalgia (nos-tal’ji-i), n. (= F. nostalgie = 
Sp. nostalgia = Pg. It. nostalgia. < NL. nostalgia 
(NGr. voorasyia) (ef. Gr. voora?;eiv, be home- 
sick), < Gr. véoro¢, a return, + d/;0¢, pain, grief, 
distress.] Morbid era 3 to return to one’s 
home or native country; homesickness, espe- 
cially in its severe forms, producing derange- 
ment of mental and physical functions. 
Long-drawn faces and continual sighs evidenced nostalyia. 
R. F. Burton, E)-Medinah, p. 454. 
nostalgic (nos-tal’jik), a. ([< nostalgia + -ic.] 
Relating to, characteristic of, or affected with 
nostalgia ; homesick. 
art (nos-tal’ji), n. Same as nostalgia. 
nostoc (nos’tok),n. [Also nostock, <G. nostoch, 
nostok (NL. nostoc); said to have been first used 
by Paracelsus and perhaps invented by him.] 
1. A plant of the genus Nostoc. 
The appearance is sometimes produced by the growth of 
gelatinous protophytes, like the nostoca. 
Pop. Sei. Mo., XXVIII. 718, 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of fresh-water alge 
belonging to the Cryptophycee or Cyanophycea, 
the lowest group of , and typical of the fam- 


ily Nostocacee and subclass Nostochinew. They are 
characterized by having a gelatinous or corinceous frond 
which is globose or lobed and filled with curled moniliform 
filaments formed of spherical or elliptical. usually colored, 
cells; reproduction is effected by means of heterucysts and 
hormogonia. They are abundant in moist places, in fresh 
water, or even on other plants. From their sudden appear- 
ance after rains in summer they have been called witches'- 
butter, fallen-stars, spittle-of-the-stars, etc. Several of the 
species are edible, NV. edule of China being a favorite in- 
gredient in soup. 

< 


Nostocaces (nos-td-ka’sé-6), n. pl. - 
Nostoc + -acee.] <A family of fresh-water al- 
gee belonging to the subclass Nostochinee of the 
class Cyanophycece (Cryptophycee), and typified 
by the genus Nostoc. 

nostocaceous (nos-to-ka’shius), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling the Nostocacee. 
Nostochinesx (nos-t6-kin’é-6), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nostoc + -inee.] A subclass or group of al- 
ge, of the class Cyanophycee, including the 
amilies Nostocacee, Rivulariacee, Scytonema- 
cee, and Oscillariacee, in which the individual 
consists of a cellular or pseudocellular filament, 
reproduced by motile hormogonia, and in some 
families forming heterocysts. 

nostologic (nos-t6-1loj’ik), a. [< nostolog-y + 

~ic.] aracterized by extreme senility; be- 

longing to the last period of old age, or ‘‘second 


childhood”; relating to nostology. In the nosto- 
logic stage of the life of any animal there is exhibited a 
return to the characteristics of the youthful state, owing 
to disappearance of the adult characters. This is shown 
in ammonites, for example, by the fal or entire loss of 
the ornamentation which characterizes the adult stage, and 
a marked decrease in size. In consequence of these pro- 
gressive changes, a specimen may finally acquire some- 
thing of the aspect of its own youthful stage. 


The last changes in the ontology of the animal may be 
termed the Nostologic stage. Amer. Nat., XXII. 8383. 


nostol (nos-tol’6-ji), n. [<Gr. vécroc, return, 
+ -soyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] The 
science of extreme old age or senility; especial- 
ly, the doctrine of the correlations between nos- 
tologic stages of one organism and the adult 
stages of aberrant or degraded forms of other 
organisms belonging tothesame group. Hyatt, 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XXIII. 1887. 

nostomania (nos-t6-ma’ni-#), n. [« Gr. vdarue, 
a return, + uavia, madness: see mania.) Ahigh 
degree of nostalgia. 
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ae 


nostrification (nos’tri-fi-ka’shon), 7. 


nostril (nos’tril), ». 


nostriled, nostrilled (nos’trild), a. 


nostrum (nos‘trum), n. 


nosy (n0’zi), a. 


not! (not), adr. 
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nostrificate (nos’tri-fi-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


nostrificated, ppr. nostrificating. [« L. noster 
(nostr-), our (see nostrum), + -ficare, < Ja- 
cere, make.] To adopt as our own; accept as 
equally valid with our own. 


_ A special examination was recently held... for the 
pu of nostrificating the Edinburgh M. D. held by 
r. John Brodie. Lancet, No. 3451, p. 810. 


) [< nos. 
trificate + -ion.] The act of adopting a for- 
eign diploma, degree, paper, ete., as of equal 
validity with our own. 

There are no definite rules for the nostrification of for- 


eign diplomas [in Austria). 
U.S. Cons. Rep., No. 54 (1885), p. 482. 


{Early mod. E. nosethrill, 
< ME. nostril, nostrel, nosterl, nosthirl, nose- 
thril, nosethirl, noosthril, nosethyrl, nosethurl, 
nesethirl, nesthyrylle, nasethirl, nesethrull, ete.,< 
AS. nosthyrl, nesthyrl, pl. nosthyrlu, nesthyrlu, 
and reduced nosterle (= OFries. nosterle, nos- 
terlen, nosterline), lit. ‘nose-hole,’ < nosu, nasu, 
nose, + thyrl, thyrel, a hole: see nose! and thirl, 
thrill, The second element became obs. as an 
independent word, and suffered corruption in 
the compound.] 1. One of the external open- 
ings of the nose; a nasal orifice; a@ naris or 


narial aperture. The word is commonly restricted to 
the external opening. Nostrils are paired, but may be so 
united as to appear more or less as one. They usually 
resent more or less directly forward, often sidewise, less 
requently upward, seldom downward as in man. They 
are found in almost every shape that a hole can take, and 
details of their configuration and position often furnish 
zovlogical characters. In animals below mammals the nos- 
trils are usually, if not always, motionless. In most mam- 
mals they are mobile, much more so than in man, peng 
furnished with well-developed muscles for dilatation an 
contraction or even complete closure. Thus, among ceta- 
ceans and various other aquatic mammals the nostrils are 
erfectly valvular. guarding against the entrance of water. 
n those animals whose nose is a tactile organ the nostrils 
are sometimes fringed with processes like tentacles, as in 
the star-nosed mole. The nostrils of birds are often prom- 
inent horny tubes, as those of petrels and some goat- 
suckers. See cuts under bill, fulinar, and Condylura. 


Wype not thi nose nor thi nos-thirlys 
Than mene wylle ay thou come of cherlys. 
abees Bouk (E. E, T. 8.), p. 25. 


Every man myght se it openly, 
Huge mouth and large gret nostrelles also. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.) L 1164. 


His nose-thurles blake were and wyde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 557. 
- hath life in its nostrils, 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 

The front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, with aper- 
tures for the eyes and nostrils, Scott, Talisman, i. 


He took the sponge, dipped it in and moistened the 
corpse-like face; he asked for my smelling-bottle, and ap- 
plicd it to the nostrils. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xx. 


2+. Scent. [A Latinism.] 


Methinks a man 
Of your sagacity and clear nostril should 
Have made a better choice. B. J 


onson. 
Breath of the nostrils. See breath. 


Every creature . . 


[< nostril 
+ -ed*.] Having nostrils; especially, having 
nostrils of a specified size, shape, or position: 
as, double-nostriled. See monorhine. 

[< L. nostrum, neut. 
of noster, our, ours, < nos (gen. nostrum), we 
Gr. dual vei, Attic vd = Skt. nas), pl. of ego, 

: see J2, The name is supposed to refer to the 
habit of quacks and other advertisers of claim- 
ing special virtue for their wares as ‘‘our own 
make.”] 1. A medicine the ingredients of 
which, and the method of compounding them, 
are kept secret, for the purpose of restricting 
the profits of sale to the inventor or proprietor; 
especially, a quack medicine. 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove? 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 29. 
Hence—2,. Any scheme or device of a quack 
or charlatan. 

They (the people] will fallaprey . . . to the incentives 
of agitators, the arts of impostors, and the nostrums of 
quacks. Brougham. 

In guid time comes an antidote 
Against sic poison’d nostrum. 
Burns, Holy Fair. 
[Also nosey; < nosel + -y1,] 
Having a large or prominent nose. 

The knight . . . and his nosy squire. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. ff. 14. (Davies.) 

Has heer’d of the Duke of Wellington; he was Old Nosey. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 474. 
[< ME. not, nott, nat, a reduced 
form of nought, noht, ete., naught, naht, naught: 
see naught, adv. The three letters of not repre- 
sent three words, n(e) + 04 (ay!) + (achi)t.] A 
word expressing negation, denial, refusal, or 


not? (not), a. 


nota! (nd’ti), n. 


nota2, n. 
nota 


notabilia (n6-ta-bil’i-i), n. pl. 


notabili 


notability 


prohibition: as, I will not go; he shall not re- 
main; will you answer’ I will not. When noe 
qualifies a verb, either individually or as the main word 
of a proposition, it now almost invariably follows the verb: 
but in forms compounded with auxiliaries, it follows the 
auxiliary, or the first of them: as, I think not: I do not 
think so; I should not have thought so. Except in ele- 
vated style, the use of not is now almost always accom- 
anied by the use of an auxil > as, ‘I do not see it,’ 
or ‘I see it not.’ Not, spoken with emphasis, often stands 
for the negation of a whole sentence referred to: as, I 
hope not (that is, I hope that the state of things you de- 
scribe does not exist). 


In that Chapelle syngen Prestes, Yndyenes; that is to 
seye, Prestes of Ynde; noghtaftir oure Lawe, butaftir here. 
Manderille, Travels, p. 50. 


The lordis seid to hym anon, 
Jo Robyn let hym no zt gon 
Tille that he have etyn. 
AS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48,f. 52. (Halliwell.) 


Item, in an old Chyrch nott fer ffrom the Castell of Myl- 
lane ys a Solatory and a Dilectable Place, wher lyes the 
Holy Body of Seynt Ambros, 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 4. 


I not doubt 
He came alive to land. 
Shak., Tempest, if. 1. 121. 


These soft and silken wars are not for me. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid's Tragedy, L 1. 


I hate their vices, not their persons. 
Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Reader, p. 76. 


I care not a fig for thy looking so big. 
Robin Hood and the Tanner (Child’s Ballads, V. 225). 


They avenge, saith he, and they | age not the inno- 
cent, but the guilty. uton, Hist. Eng., iib 


Woods climbing above woods, 
In pomp that fades not. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ili. 10. 


I know these Moors well, and doubt not but that they 
may readily be thrown into confusion. 
Irving, Granada, p. 78. 


{In colloquial use not, folowing an auxiliary, is often con- 
tracted, as can't, dont, shan't, won't, tan't, ain't, aren't, for 
cannot, do not. shall not, rill not (acoll not), is not, am not, 
are not. Don't is often incorrectly used for dvexn’t, and 
ain't for ten't.)— Not at all. See at ali (c), under all.— 
Not but, being equal to two negatives, is a weak affirm- 
ative; hence cannot but is equivalent to must. See bull, 
con). 
: To pleye and walke on fote, 
Nat but with fyve or six of hir meynee. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 383. 


Not but that. See that, conj.,1.—Notonly. See only. 
—Not that. See that, conj., 1.— Not the less, not less 
on that account. Compare nathelesa, nevertheless.— Not 
the more, not more on that account. Compare nathemore. 


So thick a drop-serene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt. 
Milton, P. L., fil 26. 
[Also nott; < ME. not, < AS. 
hnot, shaven, shorn.) Shaven; shorn; close- 
cropped; smooth: as, a not head. (Prov. Eng.] 
A not heed hadde he with a broun visage. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 109. 


Not heads and broad hats, short doublets and long 
points, B. Jonson, World in the Moon. 


not? (not), v.¢. [Formerly also nott; < not2, a.] 


To shave; shear; poll. (Prov. Eng.] 


Zucconare [It.], to poule, to nott, to shaue or cut off ones 
haire. jo, 1598. 
Sweet Lirope, I have a lamb, 
Newly weaned from the dam, 
Of the right kind, it is notted. 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, il. 


not?+. A Middle English contraction of ne wot, 


know not. Also note. 


Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle, 
But sooth to seyn I noot how men him calle. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 284, 


[It.: see notel.] In music, a 


note.— Nota bu an accented note.— Nota cambi- 
ata or cambita, either a changing-note (see passing- 
note), or in counterpoint an pas thes resolution of a dis- 
cord by a skip to a concord.— Nota cattiva, an unac- 
cented note.— Nota quadrata or quadriquarta, a Gre- 
gorian or plain-song note.— Nota romana, a neume. 


Plural of notum. 
bene (nd’té bé’né). [L.: nota, 2d pers. 
sing. imp. of notare, mark, note; bene, well.] 
Note well; mark carefully. Usually abbrevi- 
ated N. B. 
[L., neut. pl. 
of notabilis, noteworthy, remarkable: see nota- 
ble.] Notable things; things worthy of notice. 

a ae ey n.3; pl. notabilities 
(-tiz). [ 5. notabilite, < OF. notabilite, F. no- 
tabilité = Sp. notabilidad = Pg. notabilidade = 
It. notabilita; as notable + -ity (see -bility).) 1. 
The character of being notable; notableness. 
— 2}, A notable saying. 

If a rethor couthe fafre endite, 
He in achronique saufly mighte it write 


As for a sovereyn notalilitee, 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 380. 


3. A notable person; a person of note. 


notability 


I need not enumerate the celebrated literary person- 
ages and other notabilities whom Emerson met. 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, vii. 
notable (n6’ta-bl), a. and n. [< ME. notable, 
€ OF. notable, F. notable = Pr. Sp. notable = 
Pg. notavel = It. notabile, ¢ L. notabilis, note- 
worthy, extraordinary, < notare, mark, note: 
see notel, v. In def. 4 also pronounced not’- 
a-bl, and by some referred unnecessarily to 
note2, use, etc., but notable in this sense is.the 
same word.] I, a. 1. Worthy of notice; note- 
worthy; memorable; remarkable; noted or dis- 
tinguished; great; considerable; important; 
also, such as to attract notice; conspicuous; 
manifest. 
Vnto this feste cam barons full many, 
Which notable were and ryght ful honeste, 


Ther welcomyng the Erle of Foreste. 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2741. 
They (the French] confess our Landing was a notable 
Piece of Courage. Howell, Letters, I. v. 5. 
In September, by the special Motion of the Lord Crom- 
well, all the notable Images, unto which were made any 
special Pilgrimages and Offerings, were taken down an 
burnt. Baker, Chronicles, p. 286. 
The goat had a notable horn between his eyes. 
: Dan. viii. 5. 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face. 
Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 83. 
This was likely to create a notaWle disturbance. 
Evelyn, Diary, June 2, 1675. 
They [Sayanians] prepare an intoxicating drink from 
milk, which they consume in notable quantity. 
Science, V. 39. 


2. Notorious; well or publicly known. 


This is no fable, 
But knowen for historial thyng notable. 
Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 156. 


They had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. 
Mat. xxvii. 16. 


A most notable coward, and infinite and endless Har. 


Shak., All’s Well, iii. 6. 10. 
3t. Useful; profitable. 


Your honourable Uncle Sir Robert Mansel, who fs now 
in the Mediterranean, hath been very e to me,and I 
shall ever acknowledge a good part of my Education from 
him Howell, Letters, I. ii. 5. 


4. (Usually not’a-bl). Prudent; clever; capa- 
ble; industrious: as, a notable housekeeper. 

Hester looked busy and notable with her gown pinned 
up behind her, and her hair all tucked away under a clean 
linen cap. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xiii. 

Notable people complain, very properly, of thriftless and 
untidy ones, but they sometimes agree better with them 
than with rival notabilities. 

Mra. J. H. Ewing, Lob Lie-by-the-Fire, p. 34. 

He never would have thought of marrying her, though 
the young woman was both handsome and notable, if he 
hadn't discovered that his partner loved her. 

L. Mi. ‘Alcott, Hospital] Sketches, p. 157. 
sik ho Noted, Notorious, etc. (see famous), signal, extra- 
ordinary. ; 

II. n. A person or thing of note, importance, 
or distinction. 
Varro’s aviary is still so famous that it is reckoned for 
one of those notables which foreign nations record. 
Addison. 
The tribunal of commerce, composed of business men 
elected by the notables of their order, deals with cases aris- 
ing out of commercial transactions. 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 286, 


Assem of Notables, in French hist., a council of 

prominent persons from the three classesof the gs ba 

voked by the ray tee extraordinary occasions. e in- 

stitution can be ed to the reign of Charles V. (four- 

teenth century), but the two most famous assemblies were 

those of 1787 and nee by Louis XVI. in view 
8 


of the impending cri 

notableness (n6’ta-bl-nes), ». The state or 
character of being notable, in any sense of that 
word. 

notably (n6’ta-bli), adv. Ina notable manner. 
(a) Memorably ; remarkably; eminently. 

{The Britons] repuls’t by the Roman Cavalrie give back 
into the Woods toa place notably made "pada Tere by Art 
and Nature. Milton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
(b) Notoriously; conspicuously. 

They both founde at length howe notably they had bene 
abused. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

(c) With show of consequence or importance. 


Mention spain or Poland, and he talks very notably ; but 
if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. Addison, 


(d) (not’a-bli). With prudence or thrift; industriously ; 
carefully; prudently; cleverly. 
Any fish of the 


notacanth (n0’ta-kanth), n. 
enus Notacanthus. 
otacantha (n0-ta-kan’thi#), 2. pl. [NL., neut. 
l. of Notacanthus: see notacanthous.) 1. In 
atreille’s system of classification, the fourth 
family of Diptera, divided into Mydasii, Deca- 
toma, and Stratiomydes, corresponding to the 
three modern families Midide, Beride, and 
Stratiomyide.— 2. The Stratiomyide alone. 
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Notacanthi (n6-ta-kan’thi), ». pl. ([NL., pl. 
of Notacanthus: see notacanthous.) A family 
of acanthopterygians: same as Notacanthide. 
Giinther. 

Notacanthidsx (n6-ta-kan’thi-dé), n. pl. (NL., 
< Notacanthus + -ide.] A family of fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Notacanthus ; the spinebacks. 
They are of elongate form ; the dorsal spines are short and 
free; behind them is one (or no) soft ray; the anal fin is 
very long and composed of spines and rays; and the ab- 
dominal ventral fins have several inarticulate and more 
than five soft rays. They are marine, and live in cold deep 
water. About 10 species of 2 genera are known. 


notacanthine (u6-ta-kan’thin), a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the genus Notacanthus.—2. Of or 
pertaining to the Notacantha. 

notacanthoid (n0-ta-kan’thoid), a. and n. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Notacanthide. 

II. n. A fish of the family Notacanthide. 
notacanthous (n6-ta-kan’thus),a. [< NL. No- 
tacanthus, < Gr. veros, the back, + dxavéa, a 
spine.) In Zodl., having spines upon the back: 
as, a notacanthous insect. 

Notacanthus (n6-ta-kan’thus), 2. iN : see 
notacanthous.) The typical genus of Notacan- 
thide, having a series of spines along the back 
in place of a fin. 

notzeal (n0-té’al), a. [< noteum + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the noteeum. 

notwum (n6-té’um), 7.; pl. notea (i). (NL., ¢ 
Gr. vwraioc, for vwtiaioc, of the back, < varoc, the 
back.] 1. In ornith., the entire upper surface 
of a bird’s trunk: opposed to gastraum. See 
cut under bird1.—2., th conch., a dorsal buckler, 
analogous to the mantle, developed in opistho- 
branchiate gastropods. 

Also noteum. 

notal! (nd’tal), a. [< Gr. vazoc, verov, the back, 
+ -al.] 1, Pertaining to the back; dorsal ; ter- 
gal.— 2. Specifically, in entom., pertaining to a 
notum. 

notal2 (n6’tal), a. [< notel + -al.] Pertaining 
to notes or the tones which they represent. 

notalgia(n6-tal’ji-&),n. [NL., < Gr. varoc, varov, 
the back, + dAyoc, pain, grief, distress.] In 
pathol., pain in the back; rachialgia. 

notalgic (n6-tal’jik), a. [< notalgia + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or affected with notalgia. 

Notalia (n6-ta’li-d), ». [NL., < Gr. vdroc, the 
south (see Notus), + a/c, the sea.) In zod- 
geog., the south temperate marine realm or z06- 
logical division of the waters of the globe, ex- 
tending from the southern isocrymal of 68° to 
that of 44°. 7. Gill, 1883. 

Notalian (n6-ta’li-an),a. [< Notalia + -an.] Of 
or pertaining to Notalia. 

movanencepnala (n6-ta-nen-se-fa’li-i), n. [< 
Gr. voroc, the back, + aveyxégaroc, without brain: 
see anencephalia.] Congenital absence of the 
back part of the cranium. 

notar (no’tir),. [< OF. notaire: see notary}.] 
A notary. [Scotch.] 

notarial (n0-ta’ri-al), a. (< OF. notairial, F. 
notarial; as notary (L. notarius) + -al.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a notary: as, a notarial seal; 
notarial evidence or attestation; notarial fees. 

Several pairs were kept waiting by the notarial table 
while the commandant was served. 
The Century, XXXVIT. 94. 
2. Done or taken by a notary. 


Madame Lalaurie, we know by notarial records, was in 
Mandeville ten days after, when she executed a power of 
attorney in favor of her New Orleans business agent. 

Century, XXXVIII. 597. 


Notarial act. (a) The act of authenticating or certifying 
some document or circumstance by a written instrument 
under the signature and official seal of a notary, or of au- 
thenticating or certifying as a notary some fact or circum- 
stance by a written instrument, under his signature only. 
R. Brooke. (6) An act before a notary, so authenticated 
by him.— Notarial instruments, in Scots law, instru- 
ments of sasine, of resignation, of intimation, of an as- 
signation, of premonition of protest, and the like, drawn 
up by a notary. Imp. Dict. | 2 ; 

notarially (n6-ta’ri-al-i), adv. In a notarial 
manner. Imp. Dict. ; 

notary! (n6’ta-ri), n.; pl. notaries (-riz). [=F. 
notaire = Pr. notari = Sp. Pg. It. notario = AS. 
notere, a writer, notary, < L. notarius, a stenog- 
rapher, clerk, secretary, writer, < nota, a mark, 
a sign: see notel.] 1. In the earlier history 
of writing, a person whose vocation it was to 
make notes or memoranda of acts of others 
who wished to preserve evidence of them, and 
to reduce to writing deeds and contracts.— 2. 
A public officer authorized by law to perform 
similar functions, and to authenticate the exe- 
cution of deeds and contracts, and the accuracy 
of copies of documents, and to take affidavits and 
administer oaths. Such an officer, although now com- 
monly spoken of as a notary, is more formally designated 


notation 


as a notary public, or public . In England these 
officers are appointed by the Court of Faculties of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the office having arisen under the 
civil and ecclesiastical law. In France they are appointed 
by the government, although the power of appointment 
was formerly claimed by the Pope. In the United States 
they are appointed in the several States usually by the 
governor. the power of appointment being defined by the 
aw of the State. The general powers of notaries are not 
defined by statute, being derived from the civil law and 
the law merchant; and their official acta, attested by signa- 
ture and officia] seal, are generally received in evidence in 
whatever country they are offered, while similar acts of 
commissioners and other poe sirprrpese s officers are gen- 
erally receivable only in the jurisdiction for which the offi- 
cer was appointed, unless specially authenticated by some 
judicial authority. In various jurisdictions some special 
wers have been conferred upon notaries besides those 
erived from the origin and nature of their office.— Apos- 
tolical notary, an official charged with despatching the 
orders of the papal see.— Ecclesiastical notary, in the 
early church, a clerk or secretary, especially a shorthand- 
writer, employed to record the proceedings of councils 
and tribunals, report sermons, take notes, and prepare 
Re rs for bishops and abbots.— Notary public. See 
. 2, above. 


notary2t, notaryet, a. Corrupt forms of notory. 
Notaspidea (n6-tas-pid’é-8), . pl. [NL., < 
Notaspis + ~dea.] A primary group of tecti- 
branchiate gastropods, characterized by the 
development of either a large notseum or a 
true mantle, secreting a small external discoid ° 
shell. It includes the families Pleurobranchida, 
Runcinida, and Umbrellide. 
notaspis (n0-tas’pis), m. [NL., < Gr. véroc, the 
back, + aozic, shield.] 1. The first well-de- 


fined central dorsal area of the embryo. It is 
the outward appearance of the germ-disk or germinative 
heap of endoderm- and mesoderm-cells within the blasto- 
dermic layer of cells of the ectoderm ; at first circular, 
then elongated, oval, sole-shaped, slipper-shaped, canoe- 
shaped, etc. ; and along its long axis soon auneers the prim- 
itive furrow or primitive groove, in which the spinal col- 
umn and spinal cord are to be laid down after this groove 
has turned into a tube. Also called germ-shteld. 

2. [cap.] In entom.: (at) Same as Oribates. 
o A genus of chalcid hymenopterous insects, 


ounded by Walker in 1834. They have the abdo- 
men almost sessile, middle tibia spurred, ovipositor short, 
hind femora with a single large tooth, and the mesoscu- 
tellum large and acuminate. WN. formteiformis of St. Vin- 
cent’s Island, the only species known, is no doubt parasitic. 


notate (no’tat),a. [< L. notatus, pp. of notare, 
mark: see notel,v.] In cool. and bot., marked 
with spots or lines; variegated. 

notation (n0-ta’shon),”. [=F . notation = Sp. 
notacion = Pg. notagdo = It. notazione, < L. no- 
tatio(n-), a marking, a designation, an observa- 
tion, the designation of the meaning and deri- 
vation of a word, etymology, < notare, mark, 
designate: see notcl, v.] 1. The act of noting, 
in any sense.— 2, A system of written signs of 
things and relations (not of significant sounds 
or letters), used in place of language on account 


of its superior clearness and brevity. Notations 
are employed to advantage in every branch of mathematics, 
in logic, in astronomy, in chemistry, in music, in proof- 
reading, etc. (a) Two systems of arithmetical notation 
are now in use, the Roman and the Arabic. The Roman 
system is employed for numbering books and their parts, 
in monumental inscriptions, and in marking timber and 
other objects with the chisel. A large number in this 
system is written as follows: As many thousands as possi- 
ble being taken from the number (without a negative re- 
mainder), an M is written for every thousand; five hundred 
is then taken, if possible, and D is written for it; as many 
hundreds as possible are next taken, and a C written for 
each ; is next taken, if possible, and L is written for it; 
as many tens as possible are next taken, and an X written 
for each ; five is then taken, if possible, and V is written for 
it; and finally an I is written for paket Ah ene But 
usually instead of IIII is written IV; in place of VIIII, 
IX; in place of XX XX, XL; in place of LAXXX, XC, ete. 
Anciently, there were other extensions of this system. The 
Arabic notation consists in the useof the Arabic figures and 
decimal places. See Arabtc and decimal. (b) In the alge- 
braic notation employed in all branches of mathematical 
analysis all objects upon which the operations of addition, 
multiplication, etc., are performed are denoted by letters. 
These objects are generally quantities (and are so called in 
describing the notation), though they may be operations, 
as in the calculusof functions, etc., geometrical conditions, 
as in enumerative geometry, or propositions, as in the cal- 
culus of logic. It is usual to give certain letters certain 
significations (for which see the letters). Furthermore, o 
denotes infinite magnitude; oO, the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, or 3.14159 . .; G, the Napferian base, 
or 2.71828 ..; J, aright angle, etc. The sign = placed be- 
tween two quantities states their equality : as, sp. gr. mer- 
cury = 18.5. In like manner, > means ‘is greater than,’<‘ is 
less than,’—<‘is as small as,’ > ‘is as great as,’ = ‘is smaller 
than or equal to,’ = ‘is greater than or equal to,’ + ‘is 
not equal to,’ « ‘is not smaller than,’ >> ‘is not greater 
than,’ ~ ‘is proportional to,’ = ‘is eongruent to,’ in the 
theory of numbers. The last sign is also used to mean 
‘is identically equal to,’ thus stating two relations, one 
raathomatical, the other logical. The sum of two quanti- 
ties is denoted by writing them with the sign +, called 
plus, between them: a8,8 +25, The difference of two 
quantities is denoted by wee first the minuend, then 

e sign —, called minus, then the subtrahend: as, § — 3 
= 2, When + or — occurs with no quantity before it, 0 
is to be ape thus, 8 — 5 = —2 means that 5 less 
than 8 is 2 below sero. But when a value has + or — af- 
ter it and no quantity following, what is meant fs that. 


notation 


something further is to be added or subtracted. The sign 
+, called plus or minus, is ordinarily used in a disjunc- 
tive sense in writing the root of a quadratic equation. 
Thus, if z2 + 2 = 1, we write z = — 4 (1 + y 5), meaning 
that the equation is satisfied only by the two values z = 
—4(1+Y 5) andz =—4(1—Yy 5) The sign + is also 
used in astronomy, geodesy, etc., after a value determined 
by observation, to introduce the probable error of that de- 
termination. Summation is also siguitied by the letter =. 


Thus, 2(1 /*) means that in the expression 1 /? all the 


whole numbers from 1 to n inclusive are to be successive- 
ly substituted for ¢ and the resulting values added to- 
gether to give the quantity denoted by the expression. 
When the limits are not indicated, the lower one is to be 
understood as constant, and generally zero, and the upper 
one as one less than the actual value of the variable, For 
example, if we wit = (22 + 1) = x2, this signifies 
a — 


=n (2n + 1) = 22, 


In like manner, A is used to signify the difference, or the 
‘amount by which the quantity written after it would be in- 
creased by increasing the variable by unity. The variable 
may be indicated by a subjacent letter; thus, dxz7 = 
(z+ 1)¥ — 2”; but Ayr” = ze + 1—2y = (x — 1x. The 
product of two quantities is denoted by writing them in 
their order, either directly, or with an interposed cross ( x ) 
or dot (.); thus, 3 x @=3.a@= 3a. A quotient is usually 
denoted by one of the signa + or: or /, with the dividend be- 
fore it and the divisor after it, or by w horizontal line with 
the dividend above and the divisor below. A continued 
product is also written with I, just as a summation {s writ- 
ten with %; but when the limits are not indicated, the lower 
one fs constant, and generally unity, and the upper one the 
actual value of the variable. A positive whole number with 
the mark of admiration (!) after it denotes the continued 
product of all numbers from 1 up tothat number inclusive ; 
thus, 4! = 24. Instead of the mark of admiration, a right- 
angled line beneath and at the left of the number is some- 
times used: as, i A power of a quantity is denoted by 
writing the exponent to the right and above the base: thus, 
z3=2z.2z.2. This notation is extended to symbols of op- 
eration. Thus, S2u = AAU; and A—1lu = Yu, because u = 
A4\—-lu = ASu. If the exponent is included in parenthe- 
ses, the quantity denoted is the continued prodtict ofa 
number of factors equal to the exponent, one factor being 
the base, and the others the results of successive subtrac- 
tions of 1 from the base; thus, x43) =z2(x— 1)(a2— 2). A 
root is denoted either by a fractional exponent, or by the 
sign 7 written before the base, with the index above and 
to the left; thus, ¥8=2. If the index is omitted, it is 
understood to be 2, One of the most important parts of 
algebraical notation is the use of parentheses, ( ), square 


brackets, [ ], braces, { i, and vincula or horizontal lines 


above the expressions, to signify that the symbols 50 in- 
cluded are to be treated as signifying one quantity. Thus, 
(8 + 2) x 5 = 25, but 38 + (2 x 5) = 13. Functions are 
usually denoted by operative symbols, especially Jf, F, 
¢, %, written before the variable, the latter being often 
inclosed in parentheses. If there are several variables, 
these are inclosed in one parenthesis und separated by 
cominas, as F (x, y). Various special functions have spe- 
cial abbreviations, as log for logarithm, sin for sine, cos 
for cosine, tan for tangent, cot for cotangent, sec for se- 
cant, cosec for cosecant, vsin fur versed sine, sinh for hy- 
perbolic sine, am for amplitude, sn for sine of the ampli- 
tude, cn for cosine of the amplitude, etc. (For the special 
notation of matrices, determinants, graphs, and groups, see 
those words.) A differential is expressed by d before the 
function, and a partial differential is now generally writ- 
ten with o instead of d; the variable is indicated, if ne- 
cessary, by a subjacent letter. A variation is expressed by 
a é before the varying quantity. <A ditferential coefticient 
is most frequently expressed fractionally as a ratio of dif- 


ferentials, or by az’ etc., written before the function. But 


the capital D is often used: thus, D*z” = yz—1, and 
Dyx” = log z.z”. Differentiation relatively to the time 
is frequently expressed by accents: thus, ¥ = Des and 8’ = 
Des’. Dots over the letters are also used instead of the 
accents, this being the original fluxional notation of New- 
ton. The differential coefficients of a function are fre- 
quently denoted by accents attached to the operational 
symbols: thus, f’z = D2? fx. A number of other differ- 


ential operations are indicated by special operational sym- 
bols, as v for Laplace's operator. The integral] of an ex- 
pression is written with the sign /, introduced by Leib- 
nitz, before the differential. The limits of a definite in- 
tegral ure written above and below this sign. Besides 
these notations, there are many others peculiar to ditfer- 
ent branches of mathematics. ; 
3+. Etymological signification; etymology. 
The notation of a word is when the original thereof Is 
sought out, and consisteth in two things: the kind and 
the figure. B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, viii. 


Conscience is a Latin word, and, according to the very 
notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge, South. 


4. In music, the act, process, or result of indi- 
cating musical facts by written or printed char- 


acters. Asa process and a science, musical notation is 
a branch of semiotics or semiography in general. WNo- 
tation is also used as a collective term for all the signs for 
musical facta taken together. Notation, whether regarded 
as a science or as a body of visible characters. may be di- 
vided into notation of pitch, of duration, of force, of style, 
etc. The various historic systems of notation are more par- 
ticular about pitch than about the other matters. (a) The 
absolute and relative pitch of tones has been represented 
by letters, by neumes, by hone by numerals, by a staff, 
and by more than one of these methods at once. The an- 
cient Greeks and Romans used their alphabets, assigning 
sometimes a separate letter or similar character to each 
tone of their tonal systems, and sometimes using only seven 
letters, which were repeated for successive octaves. The 
medieval notations included all the different methods, 
used both separately and in conjunction, letter-names be- 
ing derived from the ancient notations, neumes appearing 
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early from an unknown source, and solmization and the 
staff-system being invented and developed from about the 
eighth or ninth century. Modern notations include all va- 
rieties except neumes. See letter-name, neue, solnuzation. 
numeral, keyboard, scale, stafl, etc, (b) The absolute and 
relative duration of tones has been much less fully indi- 
cated than pitch. Theancient and medieval systems were 
decidedly defective inthis regard. ‘The appearance about 
the twelfth century of mensurable music necessitated the 
use of characters having a detinite metrical value; hence 
came the note-system, which was combined with the staff, 
and also the various systems of tablature. In modern mu- 
sic two methods are used — notes whose shape indicates 
relative time-value, and a kind of tablature peculiar to the 
tonic sol-fa system. (See note, tablature, tonic sol-fa (un- 
der tonic), etc.) Furthermore, the general tempo of a piece 
or passage is indicated by such Italian terms as grave, ada- 
gio, andante, moderato, allegro, vivace, presto. etc. Altera- 
tions of tempo during a piece are indicated by acceleranlo, 
piu moaao, stringends, ritardando, ritenuto, calando, etc. The 
metrical treatment of individual tones is marked by &tac- 
cato, legato, etc. (c) The absolute and relative force or 
accent of tones is still less fully indicated than pitch or 
duration. Vertical lines called bars have been used since 
medieval times to indicate rhythmical and metrical sec- 
tions or measures, each of which begins with a primary 
accent. In modern music various words and arbitrary 
signs are used, as forte, piano, crescendo ( ) diminuendo 
(>), marcando. (d) Other signs of various practical 
import are the brace, repeat, da capo, dal seyno, double bar, 
slur,etc. See these words, (e) The general style of a piece 
or passage is often indicated in modern music by such 
terms as ad lilitum, agitato, arpeggio, cantabile, expressivo, 
sostenuto, con brio. (f) Specific directions about per- 
formance by the voice or an instrument also occur, as 
mezza voce, arcato, portamento, divim, mano sinistra, pizzi- 
eato, sva (ottava), pedal, and many others. All these ver- 
bal marks are translated into ditferent languages, and are 
subject to modification for particular effects. (7) Mod- 
ern music, following the later medieval music, also em- 
ploys to some extent a kind of numerical shorthand for 
armonic facts. See thorough-bass, and figured basa (under 
bass’3).— Alphabetic notation, in music. See def. 4 (a). 
— Architectural notation, a method adopted of pict g 
signs to figures when marking dimensions on drawings: as 
‘ for feet,” for inches, and ’” for parts, etc.— Chemical no- 
tation, a system of abbreviating and condensing state- 
ments of the chemical composition of bodies, and of their 
changes and transformations, by means of symbols. See 
chemical formula, under chemical.— Decimal notation. 
See decimal.— Neumatic notation, in music. See def. 4 
(a), above, and also neume.—Numerical notation, in mu- 
sic. See def. 4 (7), above, and numerical.— Staff-nota- 
tion, in munc. Sve def. 4 (a) and (d), above, and also stuf 
and nole.—Tonic sol-fa notation, in music. See tunic. 
notator (no-ta’tor), ». [< ML. nota tor, < L. no- 
tare, note: see notel,v.] Anannotator. [Rare.] 


The notator Dr. Potter in his epistle before it to the 

reader saith thus, Totum opus, &c. Wood, Athengw Oxon. 

notch (noch), 7. [An assibilated form of nock.] 

1. A nick or indentation; a small hollow or 

nick cut or sunk in anything, as in the end of 

an arrow for the reception of the bowstring. 
From his rug the skew’r he takes, 


And on the stick ten equal notches makes. 
Suit, Miscellanies. 


The indented stick that loses day by day 
Notch after notch, till all are smooth’d away. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 560. 

2. In carp., a hollow cut in the face of a piece 
of timber for the reception of another piece. 
— 3. A narrow defile or passage between moun- 
tains; or, more properly, the entrance to sucha 
defile, when it is nearly closed by precipices or 
walls of rock on either hand. The word is appar- 
ently limited in use to the region of the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire and of the Adirondacks, and has nearly 
the same ineaning as yap in the central parts of the Ap- 
palachian range. [U.8.] 


They landed, and struck through the wilderness to a gap 


or notch of the mountains, Irving. 
4. A step or degree; a grade. ([Colloq.]—5. 
A point in the game of cricket. [Rare.] 


A match at cricket between the gentlemen of Hampshire 
and Kent on the one side and All England on the other 
[1788]. The former won, says the ‘“ Annual Register," by 
‘“‘twenty-four notches." Fortnightly Rev., N.S., XLII. 877. 


6. In zool. and anat., an incision or incisure; 
an emargination: as, the interclavicular notch, 
the depression over the breast-bone between 
the prominent ends of the clavicles.—7. In 


armor, the bouche of a shield.— Antertor notch of 
the liver, a deep angular incisure in the front border of 
the liver, between the right and left lobes. Also called 
umbilical or interlobular incisure or notch.— Clavicular 
notch, one of the superior lateral depressed surfaces of 
the presternum, for articulation with the clavicles.— Co- 
tyloid, craniofacial, dicrotic notch. See the adjec- 
tives.—Ethmoidal notch, the mesial excavation between 
the orbital plates of the frontal bone, for the reception of 
the ethmoid bone.— Great sca notch, the notch 
formed by the neck of the scapula and the acromion pro- 
cess.— Intercondylar notch, the notch or fossa between 
the femoral condyles behind.—Interlobular notch. 
See anterior notch of the liver.— Intervertebral notch, 
a concavity on the upper and lower borders of the pedicle, 
forming, when in apposition with those of the contiguous 
vertebrae, the intervertebral foramina.— Jugular notch, 
a notch in front of the jugular process of the occipital] bone, 
which contributes, with one on the temporal bone, to form 
the jugular foramen.— Lacrymal notch, an excavation 
on the internal border of the orbital surface of the max- 
illa, for the reception of the lacrymal bone.— Nasal 
notch. (a) A serrated surface of the frontal bone, for ar- 


notc 


note 


ticulation of the nasal and superior maxillary bones, (0 
The large notch of the maxilla that forms the lateral an 
lower boundary of the entrance to the nasal cavity.— 
Notch of Rivini,a small notch in the upper anterior part 
of the bony ring to which the tympanic inembrane is at- 
tached. Also called tympanic notch.— Notch of the con- 
cha, the incisura intertragica, or notch between the tra- 
gus and the antitragus.— No of the kidney, the hilum 
or porta renis.— Popliteal notch, a shallow depression 
between the tibial tuberosities behind.— Posterior notch 
of the liver, a wide concave recess between the right and 
leftlobes of theliver,embracing thecruraof thediaphragm, 
the cava, the aorta, aud the esophagus.— Pterygoid 
notch, the angular cleft between the two plates of the 
pterygoid process, closed by the palate-bone, Also called 
tneiaura pterygondea.— Sciatic notch, one of two notches 
on the posterior border of the hip-bone, the great (or ilio- 
sciatic) nnd thesmall. The great sciatic notch is between 
the posterior inferior spine of the ilium and the spine 
of the ischinm, and is converted into the great sacro- 
sciatic foramen by the sacrosciatic ligaments ; the small 
sciatic notch is between the spine and the tuberosity of 
the ischium, and is converted into a foramen by the same 
ligaments.— Sigmoid notch, the excavation between the 
condyle and the coronoid process of the mandible.— Sphe- 
nepaletine notch, a notch between the sphenoidal and 
orbital processes of the palate-bone, converted into the fora- 
men of the same name by the sphenoid bone.— Supra- 
orbital notch, a notch at the inner part of the orbital 
arch, transmitting the supraorbital nerve and artery. It 
is often a foramen.— Suprascapular notch, the notch on 
the superior border of the scapula, at the base of the 
coracoid process, converted into a foramen by aligament or 
& spiculum of bone.— Suprasternal notch, the notch or 
depression at the upper end of the sternum, between the 
sternal ends of the sternoclidomastoid muscles.— The 
top notch, the highest grade or degree of anything: as, 
the t notch of fashion orelegance, (Colloq.]—Tympanic 
notch. Same as notch of Rivint.—Umbilical no See 
anterior notch of the liver. 

notch (noch), v.t% ([<notch,n. Cf.nock,v.] 1. 
To cut a notch or notches in; indent; nick; 
hack: as, to notch a stick. 


Before Corioli he scotched him and notched him like a 
carbonado. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 199. 
2. To place in a notch; fit toa string by the 
notch, as an arrow. 

Mark how the ready hands of Death prepare; 
His bow is bent, and he hath notch'd his dart. 
Quarles, Emblems, i. 7. 
3. In cricket, to mark or score; have as score 
the number of. ([Slang.] 
In short, when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder 


stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four, 
while the score of the Dingley Dellers was as blank ns 


their faces. Dickens, Pickwick, vii. 
notch eck (noch’blok), n. Same as snatch- 
block. 
notch-board (noch’bord), ». In carp., same as 
bridge-board. 
feared (noeh’érd), a. Having emargi- 


nate ears: as, the notch-eared bat, Vespcrtilio 
emarginatus. 

notched (nocht), a. 1. Having a notch or 
notches; nicked; indented. 

The middle claw of the heron and cormorant is toothed 
and notched like a saw. Paley, Nat. Theol., xiii. 
2. Closely cut; cropped, as hair: applied by 
the Cavaliers to the Roundheads. 

She had no resemblance to the rest of the’ notch'd ras- 
cals. Sir R. Howard, The Committee, i. (Daries.) 
3. In zool., having one or more angular inci- 
sions in the margin; emarginate.—4. In bot., 
very coarsely dentate, the upper side of the 
teeth being nearly horizontal, as in the leaves of 
Rhus toxicodendron.— Notched falcon. See falcon. 

notchel (noch’el), vr. t. See nochel. 

notching (noch’ing), n. [Verbal n. of notch, 
v.} 1. A notch or series of notches.—2. In 
engin., same as gulleting.— 8. In carp., a simple 
method of joining timbers in a frame, either 
by dovetails or by square joints or lap-joints. 
Calking, halving, and scarfing are forms of it. 
note -adz (noch’ing-adz), n. A light adz 
with a bit either of large curvature or nearly 
straight, used for notching timbers in making 
gains, ete. EE. H. Anight. 

notching-machine (noch’ing-ma-shén’),”. 1. 
In sheet-metal working, a form of stamping- 
Si for cutting the corner notches in making 

oxes, hinges, and other shapes of sheet-metal. 

notchweed (noch’wéd), ». An _ ill-smelling 
herb, Chenopodium Vulvaria, of the northern 
parts of the Old World. Also called stinking 
goosefoot and doq’s-orach. 

notchwing (noch’wing), n. A European tor- 
tricid moth, Rhacodia caudana: an English 
collectors’ name. 

note! (not), .1 [Early mod. E. also noat; < ME. 
note, noote, a note, mark, point (not from the 
rare AS. not, a mark, note),< OF. note, F. note = 
Sp. Pg. It. nota, ¢ L. nota, a mark, sign, criti- 
cal mark or remark, note, < noscere, pp. notus, 
know: see knotcl. Hence noel, v., notary), 
ete. Cf. notel, a.J) 1. A mark or token by 


~s 


note 


which a thing may be known; a sign; stamp; 
badge; symbol; in logic, a character or quality. 
Patience and perseverance be the proper notes whereby 


God’s children are known from counterfeits. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 71. 


This difference we declyne, not as doth the Latines and 
Greekes, be terminationes, but with noates, after the maner 
of the Hebrues, quhilk they cal particles. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 29. 


Some natural nofes about her body, 
Above ten thousand meaner moveables 
Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 
Shak., Cymbeline, fi, 2. 28 
- It is a note 
Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 
For these poor trifles. B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 8. 


2. Significance; consequence; distinction ; rep- 
utation. 
To be adored 
With the continued style and note of gods 
Through all the provinces, were wild ambition. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 2. 


Add not only to the number, but the note of thy genera- 
tion. Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 32. 


Except Lord Robert Kerr, we lost nobody of note. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 19. 


3. Notice; observation; heed. 


Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 120. 


I have made some extracts and borrowed such facts as 
seemed especially worthy of note. 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 


4. Notice; information; intelligence. 


She that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post — 
The man i’ the moun 's too slow. 
Shak., Tempest, if. 1. 248. 


5. A mark on the margin of a book drawing 
attention to something in the text; hence, a 
statement subsidiary to the text of a book elu- 
cidating or adding something; an explanatory 
or critical comment; an annotation. In print- 
ing: (a) An explanatory statement, or reference to author- 
ity quoted, appended to textual matter and set in smaller 
type than the text. Notes are of several kinds. A cut-tn 
note is set in a space left in the text, near the outer mar- 
gin, and as nearly as possible in line with the matter re- 
ferred to. <A center-note is placed between two columns, 
as in cross-references in some editions of the Bible. A 
side-note or marginal note is placed in the outer margin of 
the page, parallel with the lines of the text. A foot-note, 
or bottom note, folows the text at the foot of the page, 
but does not encroach on the margin, as aide-notes do. A 
shoulder-note is one at the upper inner corner of a page. 
In some countries, as China and Japan, all notes are 
placed at the top of the page. (0%) One of the marks used 
in punctuating the text: as, the nofe of admiration or of 
exclamation (!); the note of interrogation (9. : 
6. A minute or memorandum, intended to assist 
the memory, or for after use or reference: as, 
I made a note of the circumstance: generally 
in the plural: as, to take notes of a sermon or 
speech; to speak from notes. 

To conferre al] the obseruations and notes of the said 
ships, to the intent it may appeare wherein the notes do 
agree and wherein they dissent. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 226. 


Mr. L——1 was so kind as to accede to my desire that 
he would take notes of all that occurred. , 
Poe, Tales, I. 124. 
7. pl. A report (verbatim or more or less con- 
densed) of a speech, discourse, statement, tes- 
timony, or the like.—8, A list of items; an in- 
ventory; a catalogue; a bill; an account; a 
reckoning. 

Here is now the smith’s nole for shoeing and plough- 
irons. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 19. 


Give me a note of all your things, sweet mistress ; 
You shall not lose a hair. 
Middleton (and others), The Widow, v. 1. 


9. A written or printed paper acknowledging 
a debt and promising payment: as, a promis- 
sory note; @ bank-note; a note of hand (that is, 
a@ signed promise to pay a sum of money); a 
negotiable note. 


He sends mea pren ey peane note every Christmas, and 
that is all I know about him. Disraeli, Sybil, p. 187. 


10. A short letter; a billet. 


She sent a nofe, the seal an “ Elle vous suit,” 
The close, ‘‘ Your Letty, only yours.” 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 


11. A diplomatic or official communication in 


writing. A note fs, in a strict sense, an official commu- 
nication in writing from the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs (or of State) to a foreign diplomatic representative, 
or vice versa; it is distinguished from an instruction, sent 
by the department to one of its own diplomatic or con- 
sular representatives abroad, and from a despatch, sent 
py the representative abroad to his own department at 
ome. 


Mea. (Giving a paper.] My lord hath sent you this note; 
and by me this further charge, that you swerve not from 
the sinallest article of it. Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 106. 

Tf indeed the Great Powers are really agreed, there can 
be no doubt that the pacification of Eastern Europe, for 
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which they have expressed their desire in their Collective 
Note, will be effected and maintained. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXITX. 286. 


12. A small size of as used for writing let- 
ters or notes.—13. music: (a) In the staff- 
notation, a character or sign by which a tone 


is recorded and represented to the eye. A note 
consists of from one to three parts — the head, the stem or 
tail, and one or more pennants, slags, or hovks, & Ror lp &, 
which are often extended from one note to another in the 
form of bars, when two or more notes of the same denomi- 
nation are grouped together, [| The pitch of the 
tone is indicated by the position of the note on the staff 
relative to the clef and the key-signature. (See staf, clef, 
signature, key.) The relative duration of the tone is indi- 
cated by the shape of the note. The system of notes now 


in use includes the following: the breve, ||<2|| ; the semi- 
breve or whole-note, <2; the minim or half-note, | ©; the 
crotchet or quarter-note, pA ; the quaver or eughth-note, 

: the semiquaver or sixteenth-note, _S ge 
a: 


'@ 
the demisemiquaver or thirty-second-note, aS E 
AF and the hemidemisemiquaver or sixty-fourth-notle, 


5 E =. Each of these notes may be placed upon any 


staff-degree, and thus may signify a tone of any pitch 
whatever. Each of them, also, may have any time-value 
whatever, but when in a particular piece or passage a 
definite time-value is assumed for any one of them, a 
breve is then regarded equal in that piece or passage 
to two semibreves, a semibreve to two minims, a minim 
to two crotchets, etc. In other words, as a metrical 
notation, this system of notes is relative to an assumed 
value for one species, but absolute and definite after such 
an assumption. The pitch-value of a note may be modi- 
fled by an accidental (which see), though the latter may 
also be regarded as changing the staff rather than the note. 
The time-value of a note may be modified by various marks, 


such as a dot after it (as Bh or o> which lengthens the 


note by one half its original value; the tie( oF or )». 


which binds two notes on the same pitch together and 
adds their respective values together; the pause, hold, or 
Jermata (® or «), Which lengthens the value of the note 
indefinitely according to the will of the performer; the 


staccato (F eC or a o which shortens the actual du- 


ration of the note and supplies the deficiency by a si- 
lence or rest. (See the various words.) This system is de- 
rived from the medieval systems, though with important 
changes. The Gregorian system of notes, which is still 
in use, ismuch nearer to the medieval system. Itincludes 
the following notes: the large, ™; the long, 4; the 


breve, ®; and the semibrere, ®@ or ®, These in turn were 
derived from the carly neumes, They were first used mere- 
ly as indieations of pitch, their time-value being indefl- 
nite, and dependent wholly upon the text sung to them; 
but they acquired a definite metrical significance under 
mensurable music. In modern usage they are generally 
treated as metrical. A special development of the ordi- 
nary system of notes is that of character-notes, which are 
varied in shape so as to indicate not only various time- 
values, but also the scale-valucs or characteristic qualities 
of the tones indicated. Thus, the tonic or do is always 
represented by one shape, the dominant or sol by another, 
the subdominant or fa by a third, etc. The system thus 
aims to secure at once the utility of the staff and of a ref- 
erence to the abstract scale. (/) A musical sound or 
tone, in general or particular: as, the note of a 


bird; the first note of a song, ete. [This use of the 
word, as applied to musical tones, is very common, but is 
confusing and inaccurate. } 


Vnder lynde in alaunde lenede ich a stounde, 
To lithen here laies and here loueliche notes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 65. 


My uncle Toby, sinking his voice a note, resumed the 
discourse as follows. , Lristram Shandy, v. 21. 


(c) A digital or key of the keyboard: as, the 
white and black notes of the pianoforte. [This 
usage is also common, but very objectionable. ] 
—14, Harmonious or melodious sound; air; 
tune; voice; tone. 


Thenne pipede Pees of poetes a note. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 454. 


I made this ditty, and the note to it. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 


If his worship was here, you dare not say so.— Here he 
comes, here he comes.— Now you'll change your note. 
Sheridan, The Camp, i. 1. 


15+. A point marked; a degree. 


Hit is sykerer by southe ther the sonne regneth 
Than in the north by meny notes. 
Piers Plowman (C), ii. 118. 


Accented note, a note representing an accented or em- 
phatic tone, as on the first beat of a measure.— Accessory, 
ornamental, or subsi note, a note representing a 
tone supplemental or subordinate to a principal tone, as an 
appoggiatura or one of the subordinate tones of a turn, 
etc. See embellishment. — Accidental or chromatic 
note, a note affected by an accidental, and thus repre- 
senting a tone foreign to the tonality of a piece.— Ac- 
commodation, adjunct, allotment note. See the 
ualifying words.— Approved note. See approre!.— 
ker’s note. See banker?.— Bath note, a writing-pa- 

per measuring unfolded 5 by 14 inches.— Black note. (a) 


A note with a solid head, as (5) A black digital on the 
keyboard.— Bought note, a written memorandum of a 


note 


sale, delivered to the buyer by the broker who effects the 
sale. Bought and sold notes are made out usually at the 
same time, the former being delivered to the buyer and 
the latter to the seller. “In American exchanges they 
have fallen into disuse, and generally no written contracts 
of sale are made between brokers. The practice is for 
each broker or commission man merely to jot down the 
transaction on a card or tablet, reporting it at his offic 
where the matter is subsequently compared and confirme 
pursuant to the rules and customs of each exchange.” 
Bisbee and Simonds, Law of the Produce Exchange.) — 
oker’s note. See lroker.— Character-note. See def. 13 
(a).— Choral, circular, collective, commercial, deco- 
rative, demand note. See the quali fying words.— Chro- 
matic note. See accidental note.— Crowned note, a note 


with a hold or pause upon it, as se -— Dotted note, a note 
whose time-value is increased one half by a dot placed 


after it, as a : (= @# ).— Double-dotted note, a 


note with two dota after it, making its time-value three 

uarters longer than it would be without the dots.— 
Double note, in mustcal notation, a note equivalent to two 
whole notes; a breve.— Essential note, a note essential 
to a chord: opposed to a passing or decorative note.— False 
flash, forwarding note. See the adjectives.— Punda- 
mental note. Same as fundamental bass (which see, 
under fundamental).— Goldsmiths’ notes. See gold- 
smith, 1.—Grace-note. See race, 6, and embellishment.— 
Harmonic note. See harmonic.— Hol note, a note 
or tone maintained in one part while the other parts pro- 
ares }donsical note, See tdentical.—Imperfect note 
n medieval mensuraHWe music, a note equal to two short 
ones: opposed to a perfect note, which was equal to three 
short ones. — note, master note, See leading!. 
— Mensural note. See mensural.— Note note, 
that species of counterpoint in which the cantus firmus 
and the accompanying voice-parts have tones of the same 
time-value with each other: opposed to two notes against 
one or four notes against one, etc.— Note of admiration. 
See admtration.— Note of hand. See def. 9.— Note of 
issue. See issue.— Note of modulation. See modula- 
tion. — Note under handt, a receipt. 


There are in it two reasonable faire publiq libraries, 
whence one may borrow a booke to one’s chamber, giving 
but a note under hand. Evelyn, Diary, April 21, 1644. 


Open note. (a) A note with an open head,as =. (b) A 
tone produced from an open string of a stringed instru- 
ment, or a note representing such a tone.— Passing note. 
See passing-note.— Perfect note, in mediecral mensurable 
music, a note equal to three short ones: opposed to tm- 
perfect note.— Reciting note, in chanting, a note or tone 
upon which several syllables are recited or intoned in 
monotone.— Recl note, in Scots lair, a notice of 
appeal.— §lurred note, a note connected with another 
note by a slur, indicating that both are to be sung to a 
single syllable, or to be played by one motion of the violin- 
bow.— Stopped note, a tone produced from a stopped 
string of a stringed instrument, or a note representing 
such a tone.— Suspended note. See suspension.— Tied 
note, a note connected with another note by a tie, indi- 
cating that the time-values of the two are to be added 
together without repetition. — Tironian notes. See Tiro- 
nian.—To sound a note of warning, to give a caution 
or admonition. 


The note of warning has been sounded more than once. 
The Nation, XLVIII. 344. 


Triple-dotted note, a note with three dots after it, mak- 
ing its time-value seven eighths longer than it would be 
without the dots.— White note. (a) Same as open note 
(a). (6) A white digital on the keyboard. = Syn. 5. Annota- 
tton, etc. See remark, n. 


note! (not), v.; pret. and pp. noted, ppr. noting. 


[Early mod. E. also noat; « ME. noten, < OF. 
noter, F. noter = Sp. Pg. notar = It. notare, < 
L. notare, mark, write, write in cipher or short- 
hand, make remarks or notes on, note, < nota, a 
mark, note: see notel, n. Hence annotation, 
etc., connote, denote.) I, trans. 1+. To distin- 
guish with a mark; set a mark upon; mark. 
Can we once imagine that Christ’s body . . . was ever 


afflicted with malady, or enfeebled with infirmity, or noted 
with deformity? Watleall, Life of Christ (1615), sig. B 2. 


2. To observe carefully; notice particularly. 


And note ge weel that therfore the element of watir is 
putte agen to drawe out from erthe filer and 3 hk 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 13. 
One special Virtue may be noted in him, that he was 
not noted for any special Vice. Baker, Chronicles, p. 61. 
You are to note that we Anglers all love one another. 
I. , Complete Angler, p. 22. 
Let us first note how wide-spread is the presence of the 
family-cluster, considered as a component of the political 
society. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol, § 511. 
3. To set down in writing; make a memoran- 
dum of. 
To see a letter fll written (composed], and worse noted 
[penned], neither is it to be taken in good parte, neither 


may we leaue to murmur thereat. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 87. 


Now go, write it before them in a table, and note it in a 
book, that it may be for the time to come for ever and 


ever. Tsa. xxx. 8. 
Every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down. 
Macaulay. 


4. To set down in musical characters; furnish 
with musical notes. 


The noted and illuminated leaves of {an antiphoner]. 
Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 202. 


5. To furnish with marginal notes; annotate. 
—6. To denote; point out; indicate. 


note 


Ther ysas they say yt the ffynger of Seynt John Baptiste note-book (not’ buk), n. 
ew 


whych he notyd or d Crist Jhu whanne he seyd Ecce 
Agnus Dei, ther I offe 


Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 8. 


Tyme is an affection of the verb noating the differences 
of tyme, and is either present, past, or to cum. 
A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 


Black ashes note where their poe city stood. 
helley, Queen Mab, iv. 
7. To put a mark upon; brand; stigmatize. 


You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. 
Shak., J. C., iv. & 2. 


To note a bill of ex , to get a notary public to 
record upon the back of the bill the fact of its being dis- 
honored, along with the date, and the reason, if as- 
signed, of non-payment, the record being initialed by the 
notary.—To note an exception, to enter in the minutes 
of the judge or court the fact that a ruling was excepted 
to, the object being to preserve the right to raise the ob- 
jection in an appellate court. =Syn. 3. To record, register, 
minute, jot down.— 6, Note, Denote, Connote (see the defi- 
nitions of these words), mark. 


I.t intrans. To sing. 
O! thou Mynstrall, that canst so note and pipe 
Unto folkes for to do pleasaunce. 

Lydgate, Daunce of Macabre. 
notel} (not), a. and n.2 [<¢ L. ndétus, known, pp. 
of noscere, know: see notel, n.] I. a. Known; 
well-known. 

Now nar Fe not fer fro that note place 
That ge han spied & sparse’ 80 A ae after. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), lL 2092. 


II. x. A well-known or famous place or city. 


In Iudee hit is that noble note. 

Alliterative Poems (E, E. T. 8.), i. 921. 
note? (not), n. [< ME. note, noote, < AS. notu, 
use, profit, advantage, employment, office, busi- 
ness (= OFries. not, use; cf. Icel. not, pl., 
use) (cf. also nyt, nytt, use, = OHG. nuczt = 
Ieel. nyt, use, enjoyment), < nedtan, use, = OS. 
niotan = OFries. nieta = D. ge-nieten = MLG. 
ge-neten = OHG. niozan, MHG. niezen, G. nies- 
sen, also OHG. gi-niozan, MHG. ge-niezen, G. ye- 
niessen = Icel. njdta = Sw. njuta = Dan. nyde, 
use, enjoy, = Goth. niutan, take part in, obtain, 
ganiutan, take (with anet); ef. Lith. nauda, use- 
fulness. From the same verb are derived E. 
neat! and naitl.] 1. Use; employment. [Now 
only prov. Eng.) 

A graue haue I here be ordande, 


That neuer was in noote; it is newe. 
York Plays, p. 371. 


But thefte serveth of wykked ig 
Hyt hangeth hys arr ais by the te. 
MS. Hari. 1701, f.14. (Halliwell) 
2+. Utility; profit; advantage. 
And than bakeward was borne all the bold Troiens, 
With myche noye for the note of there noble prinse. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8240. 
3}. Affair; matter; business; concern; event; 
occasion. 
My lorde, ther is some note that is nedfull to neven you of 
new. York Plays, p. 295. 
This millere gooth agayn, no word he seyde, 
But dooth his note. | Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 148. 


To nore hym nowe is youre noote, 
But gitt the lawe lyes in my lotte. 
York Plays, p. 222. 


The chief note of a scholar, you say, is to govern his 
passions; wherefore I do take all | ryan 
Beau. and Fi., Woman- Hater, v. 38. 
4}. Expedition; undertaking; enterprise; con- 
flict; fray. 
The nowmber of the noble shippes, that to the note yode. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4133. 

Then Synabor, forsothe, with a sad pepull, 
Neghit to the note. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 6509. 
note? (not), v.¢.; pret. and pp. noted, ppr. noting. 
[ME. noten, notien, < AS. notian, enjoy, < notu, 
use: see note2, n.] 1. To use; make use of; 
enjoy. 

Scheug me myn hache; 
And I schal note hit to-day, my strengthe is so newed. 

Joseph Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 19. 
2. To use for food; eat: as, he notes very little. 
—8. To need; have occasion for. 

Tyliers that tyleden the erthe tolden here maystres 
By the seed that thei sewe what thei shoulde notye, 
And what lyue by and lene the londe was so trewe. 
Piers Plowman (C), xviii. 101. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. in all uses. | 
note*+, . A dialectal variant of neat}. 
A great number of cattle, both note and sheep. 
Adventures against the Scots (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 126). 


note? (not), x. An obsolete or dialectal form of 


nut. 
note5+, v. @ (Cf. AS. hnitan, 


horns.] To butt; push with the horns; gore. 
[Prov. Eng.]} 


noted (n6’ted), p. a. 


notefulheadt, ”. 


noteless (not’les), a. 


notelessness (n6t’les-nes), x. 


notelet (not’let), x. 


Notemigonus (n6’te-mi-go’nus), 7. 


notem 


notencephalocele (n6-ten-sef’a-l0-sél), n. 


thrust with the noter (n0’tér), 7. 
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A book in which notes 
or memoranda are or may be entered. 
All his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. hak., J. C., iv. 3. 98. 
[< notel + -ed?.] 1}. 
Marked; observed. 


I do not like examinations ; 
We shall find out the truth more easily 
Some other way leas noted. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, ii. 1. 
2. Conspicuous; remarkable; distinguished; 
celebrated; eminent; famous; well-known: as, 
a noted traveler; a noted commander. 
She is a holy Druid, 
A woman noted for that faith, that piety, 
Belov'd of Heaven. 
Fletcher (and another 7), Propheteas, i. 3. 
It [Tyre] is not at present noted for the Tyrian P le. 
Pocockg, Description of the East, IT. 1. 83. 


There are two brothers of his, William and Walter Blunt, 

Esquires, both members of parliament, and noted speakers, 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

Not to draw our philosophy from too profound a source, 
we shall have recourse to a noted story in Don Quixote. 

Hume, Essays, i. 28. 


3+. Notorious; of evil reputation. 


Neither is it for your credit to walk the streets with a 
woman 80 noted. Beau. and Fil., Woman-Hater, v. 3. 
= Syn. 2. Celebrated, Notable, etc. (see famous), well-known, 
conspicuous, famed. 


notedlyt (no’ted-li), adv. With particular no- 


tice; exactly; accurately. 


Lucio. Do you remember what you said of the duke? 
Duke. Most notedly, sir. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 335. 


notedness (n6’ted-nes),. The state or quality 


of being noted; distinction; eminence; celeb- 


rity. 
notefult (not’ful),a. [ME.,< note? + -ful.] Use- 


ful; serviceable. 
Suffreth this man to be cnred and heeled by myne Muses, 
that is to seyn by neteful sciences. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, i. prose 1. 
[ME. notefulhed; <noteful + 


-head.] Utility; service; profit. 


Noteliza (not-e-1é’i), n. [NL. (Ventenat, 1803), 


< Gr. véroc, the south or southwest, + éAaia, 
the olive-tree: see olive.] A genus of shrubs 
or trees of the order Oleacee and the tribe Olei- 
new, known by the broad distinct petals and 


fleshy albumen. There are 8 species, mostly Austra- 
lian. They bear opposite leaves, smal! flowers in axillary 
clusters, and roundish drupes. JN. ligustrina is the Tas- 
manian ironwood, found also in southeastern Australia, a 
bush or small tree with extremely hard and close-grained 
wood, mottled at the center like olive, used for pulley- 
blocks, turnery, etc. N. longifolta is another ironwood 
or mock-olive of Norfolk Island and parts of Australia. 
N. ovata is the dunga-runga of New South Wales. 


[< notel, n., + -less.} 1. 
Not attracting notice; unnoticed; unheeded. 


A courtesan, 
Let her walk saint-like, noteless, and unknown, 
Yet she’s betray’d by some trick of her own. 
Dekker and Middleton, Honest Whore, II. iv. 1. 


Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 


Shelley, Adonais, xxxvii. 
2. Unmusical. [Rare.] 
Parish-Clerk with noteless tone. 
D'Urfey, Two Queens of Brentford, i. (Davies.) 
The state of be- 
ing noteless, unmarked, unnoticed, or insignifi- 


cant. 
[< notel, n., + -let.] A 
little note. [Rare.] 


A single epigram or a notelet to a voluminous work. 
Quarterly Rev., CX XVII. 477. 


[NL., ir- 
reg. < Gr. varoc, the back, + ju-, half, + ywvia, 
angle.] A genus of American breams having 
a compressed and almost ecarinated back, as 
N. chrysoleucus, which abounds in the eastern 
and northern United States, and is known as 
the shiner or silverfish. See cut under shiner. 
+, n. A Middle English form of nut- 
haucer. 

[< 


Gr. varoc, the back, + é)xédaZoc, brain, + 7/7, 
& tumor. | In teratol., protrusion of the brain 
from a cleft in the back of the head. 


meg. 


notencephalus (n6-ten-sef’a-lus), 2. [NL.,<Gr. 


varoc, the back, + éyxégadoc, brain.] In teratol., 
a monster exhibiting notencephalocele. 


note-paper (not’ pa’ pér), xn. Folded writing- 


paper of small sizes, definitely described by spe- 


cific names. One leaf of commercial note is 5 x 8 inches; 
octavo note, 44 x 7 inches; billet note, 4 x 6 inches; 
queen note, 34 x 53 inches; Prince of Wales note, 3 x 44 
inches; packet note, 54 x 9inches; Bath note, 7 x 8 inches. 
[< note], v., + -erl. Cf. no- 
taryl, notator.] 1. One who notes, observes, 
or takes notice.— 2+. An annotator. 


nothing 


Postellus, and the noter upon him, Severtius, have much 
admired this manner. Gregory, Posthuma, p. 308. 


3. A note-book. ([Collog. and local. ] 
noterert, 7. An obsolete variant of notary}. 
noteum, 7. See notwum. . 
noteworthily (n6t’ wer’ fHi-li), adv. Inaman- 

ner worthy of being noted; noticeably. 
noteworthiness (not ‘ wér’ FHi-nes), x. The 

state or fact of being noteworthy. 
mote WwOreny (not ’wer’PHi), a. [¢ notel + 
worthy. ] orthy of being noted or carefully 
observed; remarkable; worthy of observation 
or notice. 
This by way is notewoorthie, that the Danes had an vu- 


perfect or rather a Jame and limping rule in this land. 
Holtinshed, Hist. Eng., vii. 1. 


Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-rcorthy object in thy travel. 
Shak., T. G. of V., i. 1. 13. 


not-for-thatt, conj. [ME. not (noght) for that, 
etc.: prop. as three words.] Notwithstanding; 
nevertheless. 


And yut not-for-that Gaffray tombled there, 
Anon releuing in wighty manere. 
om. of Partenay (E. E. T. &.), 1. 47038. 


nothagt, nothakt, x. Obsolete forms of nut- 
hatch 


not-headedt (not’hed’ed), a. Having a not 
or close-eropper head. Also nott-headed. See 
not, a. 


Your nott-headed country gentleman. 
Chapman, Widow's Tears, {. 4. 


nothert, @., prov., and conj. Same as neither. 

nothing (nuth’ing), ». [< ME. no thing, na 
thing, g AS. nan thing, no thing: see nonel, no2, 
and thing!.] 1. No thing; not anything; not 
something; something that is not anything. 
The conception of nothing is reached by reflecting that a 
noun, or name, in form, may fail to have any correspond- 
ing object ; and nothing is the noun which by its very defi- 
nition is of that sort. (a) The non-existent. 


Surely [that force and violence] was very great which 
consumed four Cities to nothing in so short a time. 
Stilling sleet, Sermons, I. i. 


(b) A non-existent something, spoken of positively, so that 
the literal meaning is absurd. 
The poet’s pen 
... gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Shak., M. N. D., ¥. 1. 16. 


Oh Life, thou Nothing's younger Brother! 
So like, that one might take one for the other ! 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, ix. 1. 


Nothing must always be less than Being. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes's Method, p. cxvii. 


c) Not something. In this sense the word is more «is- 
inctly no thing; and the sentence containing nothing 
merely contradicts a corresponding sentence containing 
something in place of nothing. 


Aud from hens schal tow bere no thyng; but as thou 
were born naked, righte so alle naked schalle thi Body 
ben turned in to Erthe, that thou were made of. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 295. 


A man by nothing is s0 well bewrayd 
As by his manners. Spenser, F. Q., VI. ifi. 1. 

You plead so well, I can deny you nothing. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, ii. 2. 

Tcan alledge nothing against your Practice 

But your ill success. 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, i. 1. 
I am under the misfortune of having nothing to do, but 
it is a misfortune which, thank my stars, I can pretty well 
bear. Gray, Letters, I. 11. 


2. Acipher; naught.—8. A thing of no conse- 
quence, consideration, or importance; a trifle. 


All that he speaks is nothing, we are resolved. 
Marlowe, Edward II., i. 4. 
I had rather from an enemy, my brother, 
Learn worthy distances and modest difference, 
Than from a race of empty friends loud ee 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, i. 1. 
Lord, what a nothing is this little span 
We call a Man! Quarles, Emblems, fi. 14. 

I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, what he has 

done for me has been a mere nothing. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1. 
We debated the social nothings 
We bore ourselves so to discuss, 
Lowell, Ember Picture. 
Dance upon nothing. See dance.— Neck or nothing. 
See neck.— Negative nothing, the absence of being. — 
Next to no , almost nothing. 

Laws was laws in the year ten, and they screwed chaps 
nex for nez to nothink. Thackeray, Yellowplush Papers, i. 
Nothing but, only ; no more than. 

Telleth hym that I wol hym visite, 
Have I nothyng but rested me a lite. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, |. 682. 
‘<Q Earl Brand, I see your heart's blood!” 
“It's nothing but the glent and my scarlet hood.” 
The Brave Earl Brand and the King of England's 
[Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IT. 381). 
Nothing less than, fully equal to; quite the same as. 


nothing 


But, yet, methinks, my father’s execution 
Was nothing less than bloody tyranny. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, fi. 5. 100. 


Nothing off! a cautionary order to a helmsman to keep 
the ship close to the wind.— Privative no the ab- 
sence of being in a subject capable of being.— To come 
to no , to go for nothing. the verbs.—To 
make no of. See make} 


nothing (nuth ’ ing), adr. [< ME. nothing, no- 
thinge,; prop. acc. or instr. of nothing, n.] In 
no degree; not at all; in no way; not. 


Thou art nothynge curteyse. Merlin (E. E. T. 3), 1. 127. 


But for my mistress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 8 14. 


Our social monotone of level days 
Might make our best seem banishment: 
But it was nothing so. , Agassiz, iv. 2. 
nothingarian (nuth-ing-a’ri-an), a.andn. [< 
nothing + -arian.) J, a. Having no particular 
belief, especially in religious matters; indiffer- 
ent. 

The blessed leisure of wealth was not to him the occa- 
sion of a nothingarian dilettantism, of idleness or selfish 
pursuits of vanity, pleasure or ambition. 

Open Court, Jan. 8, 1889, p. 1898. 

IT. ». One who is of no particular belief, es- 
pecially in religious matters. ([Colloq.] 

nothingarianism (nuth-ing-a’ri-an-izm),n. [< 
nothingarian + -ism.] Absence of definite be- 
lief, especially in religion. (Colloq.] 

A reaction from the nothingarianiem of the last century. 

Church Times, Sept. 9, 1881, p. 504. (Eneyc. Dict.) 
nothing-dot, ». [< nothing, n., obj., + do}, v.] 
A do-nothing; an idler. 

What innumerable swarms of nothing-does beleaguer 

this city! Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 182. 
nothing- (nuth’ing-gift), n. 

worth. [Rare.] 
Laying by 


That nothing-gift of differing multitudes. 
a“ Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 86. 
not sm (nuth’ing-izm), n. ([< nothing + 
-ism.] Nothingness; nihility. Coleridge. [Rare.] 
The attempted religion of Spiritism has lost one after 
another every resource of a religion, until risu solvun- 
tur tabule, and it ends in a religion of Nothingism. 
F. Harrison, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. iv. 451. 
nothingness (nuth‘ing-nes), n. [< nothing + 
-ness.) 1. The absence or negation of being; 
nihility; non-existence. 
It will never 


Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymion, 1. 8. 
2. Insignificance; worthlessness. 


Good night! you must excuse the patna, bee of a super- 
numerary letter. Walpole, Letters, II. 390. 
The ety and yet the noise — the nothingness, and 

yet the self-importance — of all these people! 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 22. 


3. A thing of no consequence or value. [Rare.] 


I, that am 
A nothingness in deed and name. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 1039. 


A gift of no 


& 


/ 


2. Frond of Nothochiana ferruginea. 2. Nothochlana Fendlertt. 
a, pinnule of VV. Feadlerit, showing the sori, which consist of from one 
to three sporangia, and the revolute margin of the pinnule; 6, sporan- 
ium of the same, opened, showing two spores. 


Nothosaurus (noth-6-sa’rus), n. 
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Nothochlena (noth-6-klé’n#), n. [NL. (Rob- 
ert Brown, 1810), < Gr. vofoc, spurious, + yAaiva, 
a cloak.] A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, the 
cloak-ferns, with marginal sori which are at 
first roundish or oblong, soon confluent into a 
narrow band, without indusium, but sometimes 
covered at first with the inflexed edge of the 
frond. The genus is widely dispersed and is closely al- 
lied to Chetlanthes, from which it differs by the absence of 


the indusium. About 35 species are known, of which num- 
ber 12are North American. See cut in preceding column. 


Notholena (noth-6-1é’nii), n. Same as Notho- 


chlena. - 
nothosaur (noth’6-sir), n. A reptile of the 
[NL.: see 


family Nothosauride. 

Nothosauria (noth-6-sa’ri-i), n. pl. 
Nothosaurus.] An order of extinct saurians 
named from the genus Nothosaurus. By recent 
herpetologists they are associated with the 
sauropterygians. See Sauropterygia. 

nothosaurian (noth-6-sa’ri-an),a.andn. J, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Nothosauria. 

IT. n. A nothosaur. 

Nothosaurida (noth-6-s4‘ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nothosaurus + -ide.} A family of extinct 
sauropterygian reptiles, typified by the genus 
Nothosaurus. They had many peculiarities in the ver- 
tebree and members. The scapula had a small ventral or 
precoracoidal plate, and the coracoids had a short median 
7 bs a i e humerus and femur were elongated, and 

e former only slightly e ded distally; the terminal 
phalanges were clawed. The species lived in the Triassic 
epoch, and were apparently of terrestrial habits. 

Pe « Gr. 
voc, spurious, + cavpoc, a lizard.}] A genus 
of extinct plesiosaurs of the order Sauropte- 
rygia, or giving name to the Nothosauria. N. 
mirabilis is an example. 

notice (n6’ tis), n. OF. notice, notisse, notesce, 
notece, F. notice = Sp. Pg. noticia = It. notizia, 
notice, < L. notitia, bein known, fame, know- 
ledge, idea, conception, < ndtus, pp. of noscere, 
know: see xotel,}] 1. The act of waa 
noting, or remarking; observation. [Rarely 
in the plural.] 

To my poor unworthy notice, 


He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices. 
Shak., Cor., if. 8. 166. 


See what it is to trust to imperfect memory, and the 
erring notices of childhood ! Lamb, Old Benchers. 


The notice of this fact will lead us to some very impor- 
tant conclusions. Trench. 
2. Heed; regard; cognizance; note: as, to take 
notice. 

Bring but five and twenty: to no more 


Will I give place or notice. Shak., Lear, it. 4. 252. 


Mr. Endicot, peeary SW notice o ene Guar bance that be- 

to grow amongst the people by means, .. . con- 
vented the two brothers before him. 

N. Morton, New England's Memortial, p. 148. 

The rest of the church is of a gaudy Renaissance; yet 


it deserves some notice from the boldness of its construc- 
tion. E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 50. 
8. Intimation; information; intelligence; an- 
nouncement; warning; intimation beforehand: 
as, to bombard a town without notice. 
I have ... given him notice that the Duke of Corn- 
wall and Regan his duchess will be here. 
Shak., Lear, fi. 1. 8. 
God was pleased, in all times, to communicate to man- 
kind notices of the other world. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 131. 
I had now notice that my deare friend Mrs. Godolphin 
was returning from Paris. L£velyn, Diary, April 2, 1676. 
At the door thereof I found a small Line hanging do 
which I pull’d; and a Bell ringing within gave notice o 
my being there: yet, no body appearing Fresently, I went 
in and sat down. mpier, Voyages, IT. i. 94. 
Spiritual things belong to spirits; we can have no no- 
tices proportionable to them. 
' Evelyn, To Rev. Father Patrick. 
Before him came a forester of Dean, 
Wet from the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller that all his fellows. Tennyson, Geraint. 
I shall send Miss Temple notice that she is to ta 
new girl, so that there will be no difficulty about receiv- 
ing her. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, iv. 
4. Instruction; direction; order. 
To give notice, that no manner of person 
At any time have recourse unto the princes. 
Shak., Rich. III, ffi. 5. 109. 
His Epistles and Satires are full of proper notices for the 
conduct of life in a court. Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 
5. Any statement, note, or writing conveying 
information or warning: as, a notice warning 
off trespassers; an obituary notice. Specifically, 
a verbal or written announcement to a certain person (or 
pervone) that something is required of bim, or that some- 
hing is to be done which concerns him. 
6. law: (a) Information; knowledge of 
facts: more specifically designated actual no- 
tice. Actual notice may be inferred from circumstances, 
as where proof of due mailing of a letter justifies the in- 


ference that he to whom it was addressed became cogni- 
zant of its contents; but he may disprove the fact, and 
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thus destroy the inference. (b) Such circumstances 
as ought to excite the attention of a person 
of ordi rudence, and lead him to make 
further inquiry which would disclose the fact: 
more specifically designated constructive notice. 
Constructive notice is imputed by the law irrespective of 
the existence of actual notice, as where a deed is recorded, 
and a purchaser of the land neglects to consult the record, 
in which case the record is constructive notice; or where 
a purchaser takes a title from the former owner of land, 
relying on the fact that the record title is in him, while 
in fact a prior purchaser is in actual possession of the 
land, having d for it, in which case the possession is 
constructive notice; and in either case the later purchaser 
not having made inquiry, may be chargeable as if he had 
had actual notice of the pee purchaser's right. Con- 
structive notice originated in the equitable rule that a man 
may, for the protection of the rights of a third person, be 
treated as if he had notice, when he had the means of in- 
formation. (c) Information communicated by 
one party in interest to another, as where a 
contract provides that it may be terminated by 
either party on notice: more specifically des- 
ignated express notice. (d) A written commu- 
nication formally declaring a fact or an inten- 
tion, as where notice is required in legal pro- 
ceedings; a notification.— 7. Written remarks 
or comments; especially, a short literary an- 
nouncement or critical review.— Due notice. See 
due1.— Judicial notice, that cognizance of matters of 
common knowledge, such as historical, Beogrephical, and 
meteorological facts, the general usages of business, etc., 
which a judge or court may take and act upon without re- 
quiring evidence to be adduced.— Notice of dishonor, 
in com. law, a notice given to a drawer or indorser that a 
bill or note has been prceentes for acceptance (or pay- 
ment) and the demand has been refused. The effect of 
such a notice is to charge the drawer or indorser with lia- 
bility as such.— Notice of protest, in com. law, a notice 
of dishonor which states that a bill or note has been pro- 
tested. But this term is often used in the popular sense 
of protest as not necessarily implying technical notarial 
protest, except in the case of paper, such as a foreign bill, 
which requires such technical protest.— no- 
tice, a paid advertisement in a newspaper in in 
such form, style of type, etc., as to have the appearance 
of current news-matter or of an editorial utterance.— To 
give notice. (a) To inform; announce beforehand; warn; 
notify. ) Specifically, to warn an employer that one is 
about to leave his or her service.=Syn. 1. Attention, ob- 
servation, remark.— 8, Notification, advices. — 

notice (nO’tis), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. noticed, ppr. 
noticing. [= Sp. Pg. noticiar = It. notiziare, no- 
tice; from the noun.] 1. To take notice of; 
perceive; become aware of; observe; take cog- 
nizance of: as, to pass a thing without no- 


ticing it. 
He did stand a little forbye, 
And noticed well what she did say. 
Willie's Ladye (Child's Ballads, I. 166). 
She was quite sure baby noticed colours; ... she was 
absolutely certain baby noticed flowers. 
Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, iv. 12. 
2. To refer to, consider, or remark upon; men- 
tion or make observation on; note. 


This plant deserves to be noticed in this place. 
Horne Tooke. 


I have already noticed that form of enfranchisement by 
which a slave was dedicated to a god by his master. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 198. 

3. To treat with attention and civilities. [Col- 


loq.] 
* But of co 


my dear, you did not notice such peo- 
ple?” inquired a 


y-baronetess. 
Mra. Gore, Two Aristocracies, xlliL 
4. To give notice to; serve a notice or intima- 
tion upon; notify. 
Mr. Duckworth, . . . when noticed to give them up at 
the period of young Mason’s coming of age, expressed him- 
self terribly aggrieved. , Orley Farm, L 


oo” and 2. Perceive, Observe, etc. (see see), mark, note, 


rem 
noticeable (n6‘ti-sa-bl), a. [< notice + -abdle.] 
1. Capable of being noticed or observed. 


It became evident that a slight, a very feeble, and barely 
Y tinge of color had flushed be Silane the cheeks, 
and along the sunken small veins of the eyelids. 
Poe, Tales, I. 465, 
2. Worthy of notice or observation; likely to 
attract attention. 


A noticeable Man with large gray 
Wordsworth, Stanzas written in Thomson's f 
ence. 


noticeably (n6’ti-sa-bli), adv. In a noticeable 
manner or degree; so as to be noticed or ob- 
served: as, she is phate, better to-day. 

notice-board (n6’tis-bérd), n. A board on 
which a notice to the public is displayed. 


eyes. 
Castle of Indo- 


They will be punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law, as notice-boards observe. Dickens, Hard es, fi. & 
noticer (no’ti-sér), n. ([< notice + -erl.] One 


who notices. Warburton. : 
Notidani (n6-tid’a-ni), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Noti- 
danus.] A family of sharks: same as Notida- 
nide. 
Notidanids (n6-ti-dan’i-dé), 2. pl. [NIL.,<¢ No- 
tidanus + -ide.] A small family of large opis- 


Notidanids 


tharthrous sharks, represented by the genus 


Notidanus; the cow-sharks. These selachians have 
six or seven gill-sacs, spiracles, one dorsal fin, no winker 
or third eyelid, and differentiated teeth, the lower being 
mostly broad and with an oblique dentate border, while 
the upper are awl-shaped or paucidentate, Some attain a 
length of 15 feet, and rango widely in tropical and warm 
temperate seas. See Heptanchus and Hezanchus. Also 
called Notidani, Notidanvide, and Hexanchide. 


notidanidan (n0-ti-dan’i-dan),n. [< Notidani- 
de + -an.) Acow-shark. Richardson. 

Notidanus (n6-tid’a-nus), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. veri 
davoc, with sharp-pointed dorsal! fin (applied to 
a shark),< varoc, the back, + idavdc, fair, come- 
ly, < wdeiv, see.] The typical genus of Notida- 
nide. Also called Hexanchus (which see for 
cut). 

notifiable (n6’ti-fi-a-bl), a. [< notify + -able.] 
That must be made known, as to a board of 
health or some other authority. 

The death-rates from notifiable diseases being respec- 
tively 1.05 and 1.01. Lancet, No. 3446, p. 565, 

notification (n0’ti-fi-ka’shon), 7. [= F. noti- 
Jication = Sp. notificacion = Pg. notificagdo = It. 
notificazione, < ML. notificatio(n-), < L. notifi- 
care, make known: see notify. ] 1. The act of 
notifying or giving notice; the act of making 
known, publishing, or proclaiming. 

God, in the notification of this name, sends us sufficiently 
instructed to establish you in the assurance of an everlast- 
ing and an ever-ready God. Donne, Sermons, v. 
2. Specifically, the act of giving official notice 
or information by writing, or by other means: 
as, the notification must take place in three 
days.—8. Notice given in words or writing, or 
by signs; intimation. 

Four or five torches .. . elevated or depressed out of 
their order, either in breadth or longways, may, by agree- 
ment, give great variety of notifications. 

Holder, Elements of Speech, p.4. (Latham.) 
4. The writing which communicates informa- 
tion; an advertisement, citation, ete. 
notify (n0’ti-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and . notified, 
ppr. notifying. [< ME. notifien, < OF. notifier, 
notefier, I’. notifier, make known, = Sp. Pg. 
notificar = It. notificare, < L. notificare, make 
known, ¢ notus, pp. of noscere, know, + facere, 
do, make: see notel, a., and -fy.] 1. To pub- 
lish; proclaim; give notice or information of; 
make known. 

For Scripture is not the only law whereby God hath 

cpenet his will touching all things that may be done, but 


re are other kinds of laws which noti/y the will of God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, il. 2. 


Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by those 
respective appellations by which they are notified and con- 
veyed to the mind. South, Sermons. 


When he {Jesus] healed any n in private, without 
thus directing him to notify the cure, he then enjoined 
secrecy to him on purpose to obviate all possible suspi- 
cions of art or contrivance. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IL L 


2. To make note of; observe. 


Herde al this thynge Cryseyde wel ynogh, 
And every word gan for to notifie. 
Chaucer, Troilus, if. 1591. 


3. To give notice to; inform by words or writ- 
ing, in person or by message, or by any. signs 
which are understood: as, the public are hereby 
notified. 

notion (n6’shon),”. [< OF. notion, F. notion 
= Pr. nocio = Sp. nocion = Pg. nogdo = It. no- 
zione, < L. nétio(n-), a becoming acquainted, 
a taking cognizance, an examination, an in- 
vestigation, a conception, idea, notion, < nos- 
cere, pp. notus, know: see notel.] 1. A general 
concept; a mental representation of a state 


of things. Thus, the general enunciation of a geomet- 
rical theorem is comprehended by means of notions, und 
only in that way can the property to be proved be firmly 
seized by the mind, and kept distinct from other proper- 
ties of the same figure; but in order to prove the theorem 
a construction or diagram is requisite, involving a repre- 
sentation in the imagination capable of being studied so 
as to observe hitherto unknown relations in it. 


A complexion of notions is nothing else but an affirma- 
tion or negation in the understanding or speech. 
Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, I. if. 4. 


Concept or notion are terms van atlaar as convertible; 
but, while they denote the same thing, they denote it in 
a different point of view. Conception, the act of which 
concept is the result, expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing or ide pe up into unity the various qualities by 
which an object is characterized; notion, again, signifies 
either the act of apprehending, signalizing—that is, the 
remarking or taking note of the various notes, marks, or 
characters of an object which ita qualities afford; or the 
result of that act. . . . The term notton, like conception, 
expresses both an act and its product. 

Sir W. Hamuton, Lectures on Logic, vil. 


He had scarce any other notion of religion, but that it 
consisted in hating Presbyterians. e 
° Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 
A notion may be inaccurate by being too wide. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 369. 
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Our notions of things are never simply commensurate 
with the things themselves; they are aspects of them, 
more or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initio. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, iv. 
2. A thought; a cognition. 

Conception and notion Reid seems to employ, at least 
sometimes, for cognition in general. 

Sir W. Hamilton, in Reid, Supplementary Dissertations, 

{note C. 

When God intended to reveal any future events or high 
notions to his prophets, he then carried them either to the 
deserts or the sea-shore. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 40. 
Per. It secms, sir, you know all. 
Sir P. Not all, sir; but 
T have some general notions. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, it. 1. 
Still did the Notions throng 
About his [Harvey's} El’quent Tongue. 
Cowley, Death of Harvey. 

We have more words than Notions, half a dozen words 
for the same thing. Selden, ‘Table-Talk, p. 65. 
3. In the Lockian philos., a complex idea. 

The mind often exercises an active power in making 
these several combinations; for, it being once furnished 
with simple ideas, it can put them together in several 
compositions, and so make variety of complex ideas, with- 
out examining whether they exist so in nature. And 
hence I think it is that these ideas are called notions, as 
if they had their original and constant existence more in 
the thoughts of men than in the reality of things. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IL xxil. § 2, 
4. (Trans. of G. Begriff.] Inthe Hegelian philos., 
that comprehensive conception in which con- 
flicting elements are recognized as mere fac- 
tors of the whole truth.—5. An opinion; a sen- 
timent; a view; especially, a somewhat vague 
belief, hastily caught up or founded on insuf- 
ficient evidence and slight knowledge of the 
subject. 
Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

Yet I cannot think but that these people, who have such 
notions of a supreme Deity, might by the industry and ex- 
ample of good men be brought to embrace the Christian 
Faith, : Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 96. 

They are for holding their notions, though all other men 
be against them. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 165. 

After travelling three or four miles in this valley, we 
came to a road that leads eastward to Moses’s mosque, 
where the Arabs have a notion that Moses was buried, and 
some of the Mahometans went to it. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 80. 
Now I've a notion, if a poet 
Beat up for themes, his verse will show it. 
Lowell, Epistle to a Friend. 

I believe that the great mass of mankind have not the 
faintest notion that slavery was an ancient English insti- 
tution. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 180. 


6. A desire, inclination, intention, or senti- 
ment, generally not very deep nor rational; a 
caprice; a whim. 

I have no notion of going to anybody's house, and have 


the servants look on the arms of the chaise to find out 

one’s name. Walpole, Letters, II. 33. 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one loved folly sacrifice. 


The hoy might get a notion into him, 
The girl night be entangled e’er she knew. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


There was tobacco, too, placed like the cotton where it 
was hoped it would take a notion to grow. 
C. £. Craddock, Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountaina, fi. 
7. The mind; the power of knowledge; the un- 
derstanding. 
His notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied. Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 247. 
The acts of God . . . to human ears 
Cannot without process of speech be told, 
So told as earthly notion can reccive. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 179. 
8. In a concrete sense, & small article of con- 
venience; a utensil; some small useful article 
involving ingenuity or inventiveness in its con- 
eae or manufacture: commonly in the plu- 
ral. 


Pope. 


And other worlds send odours, sauce, and song, 
And robes, and notions framed in foreign looms. 
Young. 
They (the Yankees] continued to throng to New Amster- 
dam with the most innocent countenances imaginable, 
filling the market with their notions, being as ready to 
trade with the Nederlanders as ever. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 225. 


Cognate, common, complex notion. See the adjec- 
tives.— First notion, 2 poneent formed by direct gener- 
alization and abstraction from the particulars coming 
under that concept.—Involution of notions. See invo- 
lution.— Becond notion, a notion formed by reflection 
upon other notions or symbols, with generalization and 
abstraction from them.—Under the notion, under the 
concept, class, category, designation. 
What hath been generally agreed on I content myself 
to assume under the notivn of principles. 
Neicton, Opticks. 


notionality+ (n6-sho-nal’i-ti), n. 


notionally (n6’shon-al-i), adv. 


notionate (nd’shon-at), a. 


notionistt (n6’shon-ist), n. 


notist (n0’tist), n. 
notitia (n6-tish’id), n. 


notitiont, x. 


NotkKerian (not-ké’ri-an), a. 


notobranchiate 


The Franciscans of the convent of Jerusalem have a 
small place here, coming under the notion of physicians, 
tho’ they wear their habit. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 5S, 


Yankee notions, small or inexpensive miscellaneous ar- 
hae such as are produced by Yankee inventiveness, See 
ef. 8. 

American goods of all kinds, brought from California 
suddenly made their appearance in the village shops: and 
..- ITsaw the American tin-ware, lanterns, and ‘ Yankee 
notions.” G. Kennan, The Century, XAXVII1. 82. 


=8 land 2. Impression, fancy. 


notional (no’shon-al), a. [= OF: notionel = Sp. 


Pg. nocional; as notion + -al.] 1. Pertaining 
to or expressing a notion or general concep- 
tion; formed by abstraction and generaliza- 
tion; also, produced by metaphysical or logical 
reflection. 

Let us... resolve to render our actions and opinions 
perfectly consistent, that so our religion may appear to be, 
not a notional system, but a vital and fruitful principle of 
holiness. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xiv. 


Who can say that he has any real, nay, any notional ap- 
prehension of a billion or a trillion? 
J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, iv. 
2. Imaginary; ideal; existing in idea only; 
Visionary ; fantastical. 
All devotion being now plac’d in hearing sermons and 
discourses of speculative and notional things. 
Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 19, 1655. 
Fugitive Theme [happiness] 
Of my pursuing Verse, ideal Shade, 
Nottonal Good, by Fancy only made. 
Prior, Solomon, 1. 


We must be wary lest we ascribe any real subsistence 
or personality to this nature or chance; for it is merely a 
notional and imaginary thing. Bentley. 
3. Dealing in imaginary things; whimsical; 
fanciful: as, a notional man. 

I have premised these particulars before I enter on the 
main design of thjs paper, because I would not be thought 
altogether notional in what I have to say, and pass only 
for a projector in morality. Steele, Tatler, No. 125. 


Notional attribute or problem, an attribute or problem 
relating to second notions. The phrase is a substitute 
for the scholastic categorematie term. 


[< notional 
+ -ity.) The quality or condition of being 
merely notional or fanciful; empty, unground- 
ed opinion. 

I aimed at the advance of science by discrediting empty 
and talkative notionality. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvil. 
In a notional 
manner; in mental apprehension; in concep- 
tion; hence, not in reality. . 

Two faculties . . . nottonally or really distinct. 

Norris, Miscellanies. 
[< notion + -atel,] 
Monthly Rev. [Rare.] 

[< notion + -ist.] 
One who holds fanciful or ungrounded opinions. 
Bp. Hopkins, Expos. of the Lord’s Prayer. 

[< notel + -ist.] An anno- 

(Rare. ] 
[L.: see notice.) A re- 
gister or roll; a list, as of gifts to a monastery ; 
under the Roman empire, an official list of local- 
ities and government functionaries divided ac- 
cording to the provinces, the dioceses, or groups 
of provinces, etc., of the Roman empire; hence, 
eccles., & list of episcopal sees, arranged accord- 
ing to the corresponding ecclesiastical divisions 
of provinces, ete. 

I procured, through the kindness of a Jacobite Priest, 
. .» an Official notitia of the Sees which belong to the Cop- 
tic Communion in Egypt. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, Pref. 
[< OF. noticion; irreg. ¢ L. notitia, 
knowledge: see notice.] Knowledge; informa- 
tion. Fabyan. 


Notional; fanciful. 


tator. Webster. 


[< Notker (see 
def.) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to one of sev- 
eral monks named Notker, belonging to the 
monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland. The best- 


known of these is Notker Balbulus (about 840-912), cele- 
brated for his services to church music and hymnody, es- 


pecially for his invention of sequences and proses. See 
sequence. Eneyc. Brit., XII. 583. 
Notobranchia (n6-t6-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. [NL., 


<Gr. vero, also varov, the back, + Spd) ya, the 


otek Same as Notobranchiata, 2. 


otobranchiata (n0-t6-brang-ki-a’té), n. pl. 
[NL.: see notobranchiate.] 1. The grant ma- 
rine annelids, an order of worms having gills 
along the back. Alsocalled Dorsibranchiata.— 
2. Inconch., a group of nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods having the gills on the back. These organs 
are diversiform, and according to their form or arrange- 


ment the notobranchiates have been divided into Cerato- 
branchiata, Cladobranchiata, and Pygotranchiata. 


notobranchiate ois te rae Bee and n. 


[< NL. notobranchiatus, ¢ Gr. vatoc, the back, + 


notobranchiate 


Bpdyyua, gills: see branchiate.) I, a. Having 
notal branchis, or dorsal gills. Specifically— (a) 
Of or pertaining to the Notobranchiata, an order of worms; 
dorsibranchiate. (6) Of or pertaining to the Nutebran- 
chiata, a group of gastropods ; nudibranchiate. : 
II, x. A member of the Notobranchia or No- 
tobranchiata; a dorsibranchiate or a nudibran- 
chiate. 
notochord (1n0’t6-k6érd), n. [< Gr. voroc, the back, 
+ yopdy, astring.] The chorda dorsalis or primi- 
tive backbone: a fibrocellular or cartilaginous 
rod-like structure which is developed in verte- 
brates as the basis of the future spinal column, 
and about which the bodies of the future verte- 
bre are formed. It is one of the earliest embryonic 
structures, and persists throughout life in many of the 
lower vertebrates, which are on this account called noto- 
chordal; butin most casesit is soon absorbed and replaced 
by a detinite cartilaginous or bony spinal column. The soft 
pulpy substance which may be seen filling in the cupped 
ends of the vertebrie of a fish, as brought to the table, is a 
part orthe remainsofthe notochord. Anteriorly, in akull- 
ed vertebrates, the notochord runs into the base of the 
skull as far as the pituitary fossa. (See parachordal.) The 
caudal division of a notochord is often called wrochord, 
Such a structure is characteristic of tunicates or ascidians, 
called on this account Urochorda, and approximated to or 
included among vertebrates. (See Appendiculartida@.) A 
sort of notochord occurring in the acorn-worms has caused 
them to be named Hemichorda. (See Balanoglossus and 
Enteropnesta,.) The lancelets are named Cephaluchorda 
with reference to the extension of this structure into the 
head. See Chordata, and cuts under Pharyngobranchit, 
chondrocranium, Lepidosiren, and visceral. 
notochordal (n0’to-kdr-dal), a. [< notochord 
+ -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to the notochord; 
provided with a notochord.—2. Specifically, re- 
taining the notochord in adult life: as, a noto- 
chordal fish. 
Notodelphyida (n6 ’to-del-fi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
« Notodelphys + -ide.) A family of entomos- 
tracous crustaceans of the order Copepoda, typi- 
fied by the genus Notodelphys. Though parasitic, 
they are gnathostomous (not siphonostomons), and have a 
segmented body, resembling that of the Cyclopida, but the 
last two thoracic segments of the female are fused intu a 
brvod-pouch, whence the name. The posterior antenne 
are modified for attachment, and the creatures live in the 
branchial cavity of ascidians. 
Notodelphys (nd-t6-del’ fis), m. [NL.,¢ Gr. 
vatoc, the back, + deAgic, the womb.] <A genus 
of parasitic copepod crustaceans, resembling 
ordinary copepods, but carrying their ova in a 
cavity upon the back of the carapace. N. agi- 
lis is a common parasite of the branchial cham- 
ber of ascidians. 
Notodonta (n6-té-don’ti), n. [NL. (Ochsen- 
heimer, 1810), < Gr. vdroc, the back, + odoic 
(odovr-) = E. tooth.) The typical genus of No- 
todontid@. The genus is wide-spread, being represented 
in Europe, Africa, and North and South America. A com- 


Red-humped Caterpillar and Moth (Notodonta concinna). 
a, imago; 6, larva. 


mon North American species is N. concinna, whose larva 
eats the leaves of the apple, plum, etc., and is known as the 
red-humped prominent. N. ziczac is a large moth called by 
the British collectors the pebble, prominent, or toothback. 


Notodontida (16-td-don’ti-dé), 2. pl. [NL., < 
Notodonta, + -idw.| A family of bombycine 
lepidopters recognized by some entomologists, 
and named from the genus Notodonta by Ste- 


hens in 1829. The habit is not geometriform; the 

ody is unusually stout; the proboscis is very short, if it 
appears at all; the palpi are usually of moderate length ; 
the antenne are moderate, setaceous in the male, usually 
pectinate and rarely simple, in the female usually simple 
and rarely subpectinate; and the wings are detlexed, en- 
tire, and usually long, with the submedian vein of the hind 
ones overrunning tothe anal angle. It isa large family of 
nearly 100 genera. The larve are naked, often curiously 
ornamented or armed, and they pupate either under or 
above ground. Some of them are Inoue as pebbles, promi- 
nents, and toothbacks. 
notodontiform (n6-t6-don’ti-f6rm),a. [<« NL. 
Notodonta, q. v., + L. forma, form.] Resem- 
bling a toothback or moth of the family Noto- 


dontidae. 
Notog#a (n6-t6-jé’li), m. ([NL., < Gr. vdroc, the 


south, + yaia, the earth.] In cooycog., a great 
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zoological division of the earth’s land area, 
comprising the Austrocolumbian, Australasian, 
and Novo-Zelanian regions: opposed to Arcto- 
gea, It eorresponds to the Neotropical and 
Australian regions of Sclater. Hurley. 

Notogezal (n0-t6-jé’al), a. [« Nutogwa + -al.] 
Same as Notogean. 

Notogeean (106-t6-jé’an), a. [< Notogea + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Notogea. 

notograph (no’to-graf), 2. Same as melograph. 

Notonecta (n6-t6-nek’tii), mn. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
vata, the back, + vij«ryc, a swimmer, ¢ vi yer, 
swim.] The typical genus of Nvtonectide, 
founded by Linnteus in 1748. The membrane is 
distinctly marked, the body is broad, the scutellum is 
about as wide as the pronotum, and the front is narrow 
and curved without swelling or prolongation. ‘These in- 
sects are all aquatic and predaceous, and swim about on 
their backs, whence the names Noftonecta and also back- 
suimmer and water-boatman. The genus is wide-spread, 
being represented almost everywhere. N. undulata isthe 
commonest species in the United States; itis half an inch 
long, and varies in color from an ivory-white to a dusky 
hue. WN. mexicana is the handsomest one, being brightly 
colored with red and yellow. See cut at waler-bvatman. 

notonectal (no-to-nek’tal), a. [< Notonecta + 
-al.} In zool., swimming on the back, as cer- 
tain insects; belonging or related to the Noto- 
nectide. | 

Notonectidz (n6-t6-nek’ti-dé), n. pl.  < 
Notonecta + -ide.] A family of aquatic bugs 
of the group Hydrocores and suborder Hetcrop- 
tera, typitied by the genus Notonecta, founded 
by Stephens in 1829; the boat-flies or water- 
boatmen. They are deeper-bodied than related bugs, 
and their convexity is above, so that they swim on their 
backs, The eyes are large, reniform, doubly sinuate, and 
slightly projecting; there are no ocelli; the rostrum is 
long, sharp, conical, and four-jointed; the antenns are 
four-jointed ; the tarsi are three-jointed ; the hind legs are 
longest and fitted for rowing the body like oars, being 
thickly fringed with silky hairs; and the venter is keeled 
and hairy. All the Notonectid@ are aquatic and preda- 
ceous, The gencra Notunecta and Ranatra are represented 
in the United States. 

motopeds (nd-top’6-dii), n. pl. (NL., ¢ Gr. vé- 
toc, the back, + oi¢ (zod-) = E. foot.) 1. In 
Latreille’s system, a tribe or section of brachy- 
urous decapod crustaceans, containing crabs of 
the genera Homola, Dorippe, Dromia, Dynomene, 
and Kanina—that is, most of the anomurous 
decapods. By recent writers they are referred to four 
different families. The group is sometimes retained in a 
modified sense, as including transitional forms between 
the brachyurous and the macrurous decapods, as Dromt- 
tde, Lithodide, and Porcellanide. One or two pairs of legs 
are articulated higher up than the rest, whence the name. 
2. In entom., a name of the elaters, or skip- 
jacks. See Elaterida. 

notopodal (n6-top’6-dal), a. [As Notopoda + 
-al.}| Of or pertaining to the Notopoda, as a 
crab. 

notopodial (n6-t6-po’di-al), a. [As notopodia 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the notopodia of 
aworm. See cuts under Polynvé, prestomium, 
and pygidium. 

The lateral fins are formed from notopodial elements. 
Jour. Roy. Hicros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 41. 


notopodium (n6-t6-p6’di-um), n.; pl. notopodia 
(-i). [NL., < Gr. voroc, the back, + oi¢ (z0d-) 
= KE. foot.) One of the series of dorsal divisions 
of the parapodia of an annelid; a dorsal oar. 
The double foot-stumps in a double row along the sides 
of many worms are the parapodia; and these are divided 
into an upper or notopodial and a lower or neuropodial 
series, also called the dursal and ventral oars respectively. 


See parapodium. 
notopodous (nd-top’d6-dus), a. [As Notopoda 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Notopoda. 
notopsyche (n6-top-si’ké), n. [« Gr. varoc, the 
back, + pvy7, soul.} The spinal cord. Haeckel. 
See Psyche. 
Notopteridsz (n6-top-ter’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Notopterus + -ide.] A family of malacoptery- 
ian fishes, typified by the genus Notopterus. 
‘he head and body are scaly, the margin of the upper jaw 
is formed by the intermaxillaries mesially and by the max- 


illaries laterally, the opercular apparatus is incomplete, 
the tail is long, the dorsal fin is short and far back, and the 


Notopterus kapirat. 


anal fin is very long. On each side of the skull fs a parieto- 
mastoid cavity leading into the interior. The ova fall into 
the abdominal cavity before they are extruded. I 

. a. 


notopteroid (n6-top’te-roid), a. and n. 
Pertaining to the Notopterida, or having their 
characters. 

II. x. A fish of the family Notopteriag, 


Notopterus (n6-top’te-rus), n. 


notorhizal (n6-t6-ri’zal), a. 


notoriet, «. 
notoriety (n6-t0-ri’e-ti), n.; pl. notorieties (-tiz). 


notorious (n6-to’ri-us), «. 


notoriously (n96-to’ri-us-li), adv. 


notoryt, @. 


Notothenia (n6-t6-thé’ni-i), x. 


Nototheniids (n6’t6-thé-ni’i-dé), n. pl. 


Nototheniidsz 


[NL., < Gr. va- 
toc, the back, + wrepdév, a wing, = E. feather.] 
The typical genus of Notopteride, having a 
small dorsal fin. Lacépéde. See cut under No- 
topteride. 

[< Gr. véroc, the 
back, + pica, a root.) In bot., applied to the 
back of one of the cotyledons: said of the rad- 
icle of the embryo in the seed of certain cru- 
ciferous plants, and of the plants themselves. 
In modern usage such plants are said to have 
the cotyledons incumbent. 

see notory. 


[< F. notoriélé = Sp. notoriedad = Pg. notorie- 
dade = It. notorieta, < ML. notorieta(t-)s, the con- 
dition of being well-known, ¢ L. notortus, mak- 
ing known, ML. also well-known: see notorious. } 
1. The state or character of being notorious; 
the character of being publicly or generally, 
and especially unfavorably, known; notorious- 
ness: as, the notoricty of a crime. 


They were not subjects in their own nature so exposed 
to notoriety. Addison, Def. of Christian Religion. 


One celebrated measure of Henry VIII.’s reign, the 
Statute of Uses, was passed in order to restore the ancient 
simplicity and notoriety of titles to land. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 2. 
2. One who is notorious or well-known. 


Most prominent among the public notorteties of Fiji is 
the Vasu. The word means a nephew or niece, but be- 
comes a title of office in the case of the male. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXV. 894. 


Proof by notoriety, in Scots law, same as judicial notice. 
[Formerly notory, 
q. V-; = F. notvire = Sp. Pg. It. notorio, <¢ L. 
notorius, making known, ML. well-known, pub- 
lic, < notor, one who knows, ¢ noscere, pp. nd- 
tus, know: see notel.] Publicly or generally 
known and spoken of; manifest to the world: 
in this sense generally used predicatively: 
when used attributively, the word now com- 
monly implies some circumstance of disadvan- 
tage or discredit; hence, notable in a bad sense; 
widely or well but not favorably known. 

Of Cham is the name Chemmis in Egypt; and Ammon 


the Idoll and Oracle 80 notorious. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 44. 
Rutilus is now notorious grown, 
And proves the common Theme of all the Town. 
Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi. 

It is notorious that Machiavelli was through life a zeal- 
ous republican. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 
=Syn. Noted, Notable, etc. (see famous); patent, mani- 
fest, evident. 

In a notori- 
ous manner; publicly; openly; ae recog- 
nizedly; to the knowledge of all. 

For euermore this word [alas] is accented vpon the last, 
& that lowdly & notorioualy, a8 appeareth by all our excla- 
mations vsed vnder that terme. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 105. 

Fool, there was never man 80 notoriously abused. 

Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 94. 

The imagination is notoriously most active when the ex- 

ternal world is shut out. Macaulay, John Dryden. 


notoriousness (n6-t0’ri-us-nes), ». The state 


of being notorious; the state of being open or 
known; notoriety. 


Notornis (n6-tér’nis),. [NL., < Gr. vdroc, the 


south or southwest, + dpc, a bird.] A genus of 
gigantic ralline birds of New Zealand and some 
other islands, with rudimentary wings, related 
to the gallinules of the genus Porphyrio, sup- 
posed to have become extinct within a few 
years. NV. mantelli is the type-species. Otcen, 
1848. : 

A second species now referred to Notornis is the Galli- 
nula alba of Latham, which lived on Lord Howe's (and 
Poe Norfolk) Island. No specimen is known to have 

een brought to Europe for more than eighty years, and 
only one is believed to exist — namely, in the museum at 
Vienna. A. Neuton, Encyc. Brit., III. 782, note. 
ME. notorie; < OF. nototre, < L. 
notorius, making known, ML. notorious: see 
notorious.) Notable. 


Atwene whom [the French and English) were dayly 
skyrmysshes & small bykerynges without any notarye [read 
notorye) bataylL Fabyan, Chron., an. 1309. 
[NL., < Gr. 
votoiev, from the south, < vdéroc, the south or 
southwest, + ~#v, adv. suffix, from.] The typi- 
eal genus of Nototheniide, species of which in- 
habit southern seas, whence the name. Rich- 
ardson, 1844. 

[NL., 


< Notothenia + -ida.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Notothe- 
nia, including those which lave a short spinous 
dorsal, an elongate body, blunt head of normal 
aspect, ctenoid scales, and the lateral line in- 


Nototheniidz 


terrupted or continued high up on the tail. 
About 20 species are known, from antarctic and southern 
seas, where they replace to some extent the codtish of 
northern seas, some of them being of economical impor- 


tance. 

Nototherium (n6-t6-thé’ri-um), n. (NL., < Gr. 
voroc, the south, + &piov, a wild beast.) A ge- 
nus of gigantic extinct marsupials from the post- 
Tertiary, with diprotodont dentition. ‘The den- 
tal formula is the same as in Diprotodon, but the incisors 
are smaller, and the skull fs shorter and relatively broader. 
N. mitchellt and N. tnerinia are species of this genus. 


Nototrema (n6-t6-tré’mii), 7. L., ¢ Gr. vée- 
toc, the back, + tpijua, a perforation, a hole.] 
A genus of Hylide, having on the back a kind 
of pouch or marsupium in which the eggs are 


Nototrema marsupta tum. 


received and hatched; the pouch-toads. The 
species are N. marsupiatum, a native of Peru, 
N. oviferum, and N. fissipes, the last from Per- 
nambuco in Brazil. 

nototrematous (n0-to-trem’a-tus), a. [< Gr. 
vazoc, the back, + rpia(t-), @ perforation, a 
hole.) Having a hole in the back which serves 
as a brood-pouch, as a variety of toad. 

nototribe (n6’t6-trib), a. (NL. (Frederick Dil- 

ino, 1886), < Gr. voroc, back, + rpizecv, rub.] 

n bot., touching the back, as of an insect: 
said of those zygomorphous flowers especiall 
adapted for cross-fertilization by external aid, 
in which the stamens and styles are so arranged 
or turned as to strike the visiting insect on the 
back. Most of the Labiate, Scrophularinee, Lo- 
beliacee, etc., are examples. Compare sterno- 
tribe and pleurotribe. 

notour (no-tér’),a. [Also nottour; ¢F. notoire, 
notorious: see notory, notorious.| Well-known; 
notorious: as, notour adultery; a notour bank- 
rupt (that is, one legally declared a bankrupt). 
[Scotch. 

not-patedt (not’pa’ted), a. [< not? + pate + 
-ed*,] Having a smooth pate. Also nott-puted. 

Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal-button, not- 
pated, agate-ring? Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 78. 

not-self (not’self),. The non-ego; everything 
that is not the conscious self. 

It is common to recognise a distinction between the 
subject mind and a something supposed to be distinct 
from, external to, acting upon that mind, called matter, 
the external or extended world, the object, the non-ego, 
or not-self. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 94. 

nottlt, adv. An obsolete spelling of not!. 

nott?+, a. andv. See not?. 

notted+ (not’ed), a. [< not2 + -ed2.] Shaven; 
shorn; polled. Bailey, 1731. 

nott-headedt, nott-patedt, a. See not-headed, 
not-pated. 

notturno (not-tér’ns), n. [It., < L. nocturnus, 
Perens to night: see nocturne.] Same as 
nocturne, 2. 

notum (nOo’tum), 7.; pl. nota (-té). [NL., < Gr. 
vatrov, varoc, the back.] In entom., the dorsal 
aspect of the thorax or of any thoracic seg- 
ment. The notum is divided into pronotum, 
mesonotum, and metanotum. 

In each somite of the thorax . . . may be observed ...a 
... tergal piece, thenotum. Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 348, 


Noturus (n0-tii’rus),». [NL., < Gr. varoc, the 
back, + ovpd, tail.] A genus of small North 
American catfishes of the family Stlurid@ and 
the subfamily Ictalurine, having a long low 
adipose fin generally connected with the cau- 
dal fin, and a pore in the axil of the pectoral 
fin; the stone-cats. They are capable of inflictin 
a severe sting with the sharp spines of their fins. Severa 
species abound in the fresh waters of the southern and 
western United States. 


Notus (n6’tus),. [L. Notus, Notos, < Gr. Néroc, 
the south or southwest wind, the south.] The 
south or, more exactly, the southwest wind. 

not-wheat (not’hwét), ». [< not2 + wheat.] 
Smooth, unbearded wheat. 

Of wheat there are two sorts: French, which is bearded, 
and requireth the best soyle,... and noticheat, so termed 


because it is vnbearded, contented with a meaner earth. 
Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 20. 


notwithstanding (not-witH-stan’ding), neya- 
tice ppr., passing into quasi-prep., conj., and 
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adv. [< ME. noghtwithstandyng, noght with- 
standynge, ete., orig. and prop. two words, not 
withstanding, tr. L. non obstante, lit.‘not stand- 
ing in the way’; being the negative not with 
the ppr. withstanding (ppr. of withstand), agree- 
ing (as in L.) with the noun in the nominative 
(in L. the ablative) absolute. As the noun usu- 
ally follows, the ppr. came to be regarded as a 
prep. (as also with during, ppr.), and is now 
usnally so construed. When the noun is omit- 
ted, notwithstanding assumes the aspect of a 
eonjunction.] I, neg. ppr. Not opposing; not 
standing in the way or contradicting; not avail- 
ing to the contrary. 

He hath not money for these Irish wars, 

His burthenous taxations nolwithstanding, 


But by the robbing of the banish'd duke. 
Shak., Rich. IL, fi. 1. 260. 


Hunting three days a week, which he persisted in doing, 
all lectures and regulations notiithstanding. 
Lawrence, Guy Livingstone, p. 13. 


i. Lin »rep. With following noun, or clause 
with that: spite of, or in spite of the fact 
that; although. 

God brought them along notwithstanding all their weak- 


nesses & infirmities. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 58. 


IT am but a Prisoner still, notwithstanding the Release- 
ment of so many. Howell, Letters, ii. 31. 


Throughout the long reign of Aurungzehe, the state, not- 
utthstanding all that the vigour and policy of the prince 
could effect, was hastening to dissolution. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 


He [James I. of Scotland] was detained prisoner by 
Henry IV., nofictthstanding that a truce existed between 
the two countries, Irving, Sketch- Book, A Royal Poet. 
= Syn. Noticithstanding, In spite of, Deapite, for all. Not- 
withstanding is the least emphatic; it calls attention with 
sone emphasis to an obstacle: as, nolicithstanding his 
youth, he made great progress. Jn apite of and despite, by 
the strength of the word spite, point primarily to active op- 
position: as, tn spite of his utmost efforts, he was defeat- 
ed; and, figuratively, to great obstacles of any kind: as, 
deszrte all hindrances, he arrived at the time appointed. 
Deszite is rather loftier and more poetic than the others, 


TTI. conj. Followed by a clause with that 
omitted: In spite of the fact that; although. 
Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, notwithstanding 


your tempers do not exactly agree. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, L 2. 


Hitherto, notwithstanding Felix drank so little ale, the 
publican had treated him with high civility. 
George Eliot, Felix Holt, xi. 
=Syn. Although, Though, etc. See although. 
IV. adv. Nevertheless; however; yet. 
Wonderfull fortune had he in the se, 
Rut not-withstaniyng strongly rowede hee, 
That in short bref time at port gan ariue 
At hauyn of Crius. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5670. 


Not.rith-stondinge, I sey not, but as for me I will do as 
ye and alle the other will ordeyne; Iam all redy it to pur- 
gue, Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi. 235. 


Young kings, though they be children, yet are they kings 
notwithstanding. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1549. 


And Moses said, Let no man leave of it till the morning. 
Notwtthstandiny, they hearkened not unto Moses. 


Ex. xvi. 20. 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity : 
Yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 38. 
nou}, adv. A Middle English form of now. 
noucht, n. [< ME. nouche, nowche, nowch, also 
(by misdivision of a nouche as an ouche), ouche, 
ousche (see ouch), < OF. nouche, nosche, nusche 
(ML. nusca), COHG. nuscja, nusca, MHG., nusche, 
a buckle, clasp, brooch.] A jewel; an ornament 
of gold in which precious stones were set. 
They were set as thik as nouchis 
Fyne, of the fynest stones faire. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1850. 
nougat (né-gii’), n. [F., < Pr. nougat = Sp. no- 
gado, & cake made with almonds, ete. (ef. no- 
gada, & sauce made of nuts, spices. ete.), ¢ L. 
as if *nucatus, ¢ nuzx (nuc-), nut: see nucleus.) 
A confection made usually of chopped almonds 
and pistachio-nuts embedded in a sweet paste. 

nought (n6ét), zn. anda. See naught. 

noughtt (ndt), adv. See naught. 

t, noulet, 7. See roll. 

nouldt. A contraction of ne would, would not. 

noumblest, x. pil. See numbles. 

noumbret, ”.andv. An obsolete form of num- 
ber. 

noumeito, numeite (né’mé-it), n. [< Nouméa 
(see def.) + -ite?.] A hydrous silicate of nickel 
and magnesium from Nouméa, New Caledonia. 
It is essentially the same as garnierite. 

noumena, . Plural of rnoumenon. 

noumenal (nd’me-nal), a. [< noumenon + -al,] 
Of or pertaining to a noumenon. 


no 


nourish 


He holds that the phenomenal world must be distin- 
guished from the noumenal, or world of things in them- 
selves. Str W. Haimdton, 

The inner world which we know is like the outer, phe- 
nomenal, not noumenal. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 253. 


noumenally (né’me-nal-i), adr. As regards 
noumena. See noumenon, 
Doctor Otto Pfleiderer . . . bases intuitional morality 


on a noumenally realistic a bar 
New Princeton Rev., I. 151. 
noumenon (no-5’me-non), n.; pl. noumena (-nil). 
[< Gr. vootuevov, anything perceived, neut. of 
vooievoc, ppr. pass. of voeivy, perceive, appre- 
hend, ¢ vuos, Attic voic, the mind, the intelli- 

ence: see nous.) In the Kantian philos.: (a) 

hat which can be the object only of a purely 
intellectual intuition. 

If I admit things which are objects of the understanding 
only, and nevertheless can be given as objects of an intui- 
tion, though not of sensuous intuition (as coram intuitu 
intellectuali), such things would be called Noumena (in- 
telligibilia). . . . Unless, therefore, we are to move in a 
constant circle, we must admit that the very word phe- 
nomenon indicates a relation to something the immediate 
representation of which is no doubt sensuous, but which 
nevertheless, even without this qualification of our sensi- 
bility (on which the form of our intuition is founded), must 
be something by itself, that is, an object independent of 
our sensibility. Hence arises the concept of a noumenon, 
which, however, is not itive, nor a definite knowledge 
of anything, but which implies only the thinking of some- 
thing without taking any account of the form of sensuous 
intuition. But, in order that a noumenon may signify a 
real object that can be distinguished from all phenomena, 
it is not enough that I should free my thought of all con- 
ditions of sensuous intuition, but I must besides have some 
reason for admitting another kind of intuition besides the 
sensuous, in which such an object can be given, otherwise 
my thought would be empty, however free it may be from 
contradictions. ... The obiect to which I refer any phe- 
nomenon is a transcendental object. . . . This cannot be 
called the nowmenon. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Miiller, 1881), 
ipp. 217, 219. 

In a negative sense, a noumenon would be an object not 
given in sensuous perception; in a positive sense, a nou- 
menon would be an object given in a non-sensuous, f. e. 
an intellectual, perception. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 498. 


(b) Tnexactly, a thing as it is apart from all 
thought; what remains of the object of thought 
after space, time, and all the categories of the 
understanding are abstracted from it; a thing 


in itself. 
A Middle English form of wm- 


noumperet, n. 
pire. 
noun (noun), n. [< ME. *noun, nowne, ¢ OF. 
noun, non, nun, F, nom = Sp. nombre = Pg. It. 
nome, < L. nomen, & name, a noun: see ramel,] 
In yram., aname; a word that denotes a thing, 
material or immaterial; a part of speech that 
admits of being used as subject or object of 
a verb, or of being governed by a preposition. 
Any part of speech, or phrase, or clause thus used is a 
noun, or the equivalent of a noun, or used asa noun: thus, 
he is prodigal of ¢fs and buts; fare well is a mournful 
sound ; thal he is gone is true enough. Nouns are called 
rroper, common, collective, abstract, etc. (See these words.) 
he older usage, and less commonly the later, make the 
word noun include both the noun and the adjective, dis- 
tinguishing the former as noun substantive and the latter 
as noun adjective. Abbreviated n. 


It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men about 
thee that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 43. 

nounal (nou’nal),a. [< noun +-al.] Of or per- 

taining to a noun; having the character of a 
noun. [Rare.] 

The numerals have been inserted in this place as a sort 
of appendix to the nounal group, because of their manifest 
affinity to that group. J. Earle, 

nounize (nou’niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. nounized, 
pr. nounizing. [< noun + -ize.] To convert 
into a noun; nominalize. J. Earle. 
nounperet, 7. A Middle English form of umpire. 
cet, n. An obsolete form of nurse. 
nourish (nur’ish), v. [< ME. nourishen, noris- 
shen, nurishen, noryschen, norisen, noricen, nor- 
ysen, nurisen, norschen, nurschen, ete., ¢ OF. 
noris-, stem of certain parts of norir, nurir, nur- 
rir, F. nourrir = Pr. nurir, noirir = Sp. Pg. 
nutrir = It. nutrire, ¢ L. nutrire, suckle, feed, 
foster, nourish, cherish, preserve, support: see 
nutriment, and ef. nurse, nurture.) I, trans. 14. 
To nurse; suckle; bring up, as a child. 
Therefore was the moder suffred to norishe it tell it was 


x monthes of age, and than it seemed ij yere age or more. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 15. 


The child that is nourished ever after taketh his nurse 
for his own natural mother. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi. 51. 

2. Tofeed; supply (a living or organized body, 

animal or vegetable) with the material required 

to repair the waste accompanying the vital pro- 


nourish 


cesses and to promote growth; supply with nu- 
triment. 
At the ende of 3 Wekes or of a Monethe, thei comen 


azen and taken here Chickenes and nortssche hem and 
bryngen hem forthe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 


He planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. 
Isa. xliv. 14. 
3. To promote the growth or development of 
in any way; foster; cherish. 
Yet doth it not nourish such monstrous shapes of men 


as fabulous Antiquities fained. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 61. 


This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls. Pope, R. of the L., ii. 20. 


Were you to stand upon the mountain slopes which nour- 
ish the glacier, you would see thence also the widening of 
the streak of rubbish. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 95. 
4. To support; maintain, in a general sense; 
supply the means of support and increase to; 
encourage. 

Whiles I in Ireland nourtzh a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 348. 


Then may we... make a comfortable guess at the 
goodness of our condition in this world, and nourish very 
promising hopes to ourselves of being happy in another. 

Bp. Atterbury, Serinons, IL. xii. 


Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nwurished 
By failure and by fall. 
Whittier, Remembrance of Joseph Sturge. 
5. To bring up; educate; instruct. 


For Symkyn wolde no wyf, as he sayde, 
But if she were wel norissed and a mayde. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 28. 
Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, nvurished 
up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sub- 


lime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time. 
Tennysun, Locksley Hall. 
II, intrans. 1. To serve to promote growth; 
be nutritious. 
Grains and roota nourish more than leaves. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 45. 
2. To gain nourishment. ([Rare.] 


In clay grounds all fruit trees grow full of moss, .. . 
which is caused partly by the coldness of the ground, 
whereby the parts nourish less. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 545. 


The greatest loues do nouryshe most fast, for as moch as 
the fyre hathe not exhausted the moisture of them. 

Str T. Elyot, Castle of Health, iL 

nourishable (nur’ish-a-bl), a. [< nourish + 

wie 1. Capable of being nourished: as, the 

nourishable parts of the body.— 2+. Capable of 
giving nourishment; nutritious. 

These are the bitter herbs, wherewith if we shall eat this 
passover, We shall find it most wholesome and nourtshable 
unto us to eternal life. 

Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 197. (Latham.) 
nourisher (nur’ish-ér), n. One who or that 
which nourishes. 
Sleep, . . . great nature’s second course, 
Chief oarisher in life’s feust. 
Shak., Macbeth, if. 2. 39. 
nourishing (nur’ish-ing), p.a. [Ppr. of nourish, 
vt.) Promoting strength or growth; nutritious: 
as, & nourishing diet. 
No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
=Syn. Strengthening, invigorating, wholesome. 
nourishment (nur’ish-ment), n. [< nourish + 
-ment.} 1. The act of nourishing, or the state 
of being nourished; nutrition. 
So taught of nature, which doth litle need 
Of forreine helpes to lifes due nourishment ; 
The fields my food, my flocke my rayment breed. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. ix. 20. 
2. That which, taken into the system, serves to 
nourish; food; sustenance; nutriment. 

About the sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best 
peck, and men sit down to that nourishment which is called 
supper. hak., L. L. L., i 1. 239. 
3. Figuratively, that which promotes growth 
or development of any kind. 

No nourishment to feed his growing mind 
But conjugated verbs, and nouns declin’d. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 618. 
nourituret, ». An obsolete form of nurture. 
nourset, ». An obsolete form of nurse. 
nourslet,v. An obsolete variant of nuzcle. 
nourslingt, 7. An obsolete form of nursling. 
nous (nés or nous), rn. [Also nouse; ¢ Gr. voice, 

contr. of véoc, the mind, intelligence, perception, 
sense, in Attic philosophy the perceptive and 
intelligent faculty; prob. orig. *yvdoc, ¢ Y yvo 
in yiyvooxerv, know: see gnostic, knowl, The 
word, picked up at classical schools and the uni- 
versities, passed into common humorous use, 
and even into provincial speech.] 1. In Pla- 
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tonism and the Neoplatonic philosophy, reason, 
the highest kind of thought; especially, that 
reason which made the world (though other 
elements contributed to it). The later Neo- 
platonists made the nous a kind of living being. 

The original Being {in the philosophy of Plotinus] first 
of all throws out the nous, which is a perfect image of the 
One, and the archetype of all existing things. 

Encyc. Brit., XVII. 3836. 

Hence—2, Wit; cleverness; smartness. [Col- 
lege cunt, and slang. ] 
Don't . . . fancy, because a man nous seems to lack, 


That, whenever you please. you can ‘give him the sack.” 
Barham, Inguldsby Legends, II. 249. 


The literal Germans call it ‘‘ Mutterwiss,” 
The Yankees “gumption,” and the Grecians nous — 
A useful thing to have about the house. 

J. G. Saxe, The Wife's Revenge. 
nouslet,v. An obsolete variant of nuzzle. 
nout (nout), n. Else nowt, erroneously nolt; 

« ME. nout, ¢ Icel. naut, eattle, = AS. nedt, E. 


neat: see neatl.) Cattle: same as neatl. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch. ] 
Or by Madrid he taks the rout, 
To thrum guitars, an’ fecht wi’ novot. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs, L 181. 


nouthet, nowthet, adv. [ME., < now, nou, now.] 
Now; just now. 
It sit hire wel ryght nouthe 
A worthy Knyght to loven and cherice. 
Chaucer, Troilus, L. 985. 
nouthert, @., pron., and conj. A Middle-Eng- 
lish form of neither. 

nouveau riche (né-v0’ résh); pl. nouveaux 
riches. ([F.: nouvcau, new; riche, rich: see nov- 
el and rich.) One who has recently acquired 
wealth; one newly enriched; hence, a wealthy 
upstart; @ parvenu. 

This same nouveau riche used to serve gold dust, says 
Herrera, instead of salt. at his entertainments. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, fi. 26, note. 

Nov. An abbreviation of November. 

novaculite (no-vak’a-lit), 2. (<« L. novacula, a 
sharp knife, a razor (< novare, renew, make 
fresh: see novation), + -itc2.] A very hard, fine- 

ained rock, used for hones: same as honestone. 

t is @ very silicious variety of clay slate. 

novalia (n6-va’li-ii), n. pe [L., neut. pl. of no- 
valis, plowed anew or for the first time, < no- 
vus, new: see novel.) In Scots law, lands newly 
improved or cultivated, and in particular those 
lands which, having lain waste from time im- 
memorial, were brought into cultivation by 
monks. Imp. Dict. 

novargent (n6-vir’jent), ». [< L. novus, new, 
+ argentum, silver: see new and argent.) A sub- 
stance used for resilvering plated articles, and 
prepared by moistening chalk with a solution 
of oxid of silver in a aolution of cyanide of po- 
tassium. Imp. Dict. 

Nova-Scotian (n6’ vii-sk6’shian), a. andn. [< 
Nova Scotia, lit. ‘New Scotland,’ + -an.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to Nova Scotia. 

TI. 2. An inhabitant of Nova Scotia, a mari- 
time province of the Dominion of Canada. 

Novatian (n6-va’shian), a. and n. [< LL. No- 
vatiani, pl. (Gr. Noovariavoi, Navatiavoi, also Nav- 
ata), followers of Novatianus or Novatus, ¢ 
Novatianus (Gr. Noovaroc, also Navaroc), a proper 
name (see def.), < novare, renew: see novation. ] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to Novatianus and his 
followers, or their doctrines. 

II, n. In church hist., one of a sect founded 
in the middle of the third century by Novati- 
anus (also called Novatus), a presbyter of 
Rome, who had himself consecrated bishop of 
Rome in opposition to Cornelius in 251. An- 
other Novatus (of Carthage) was joint founder of the sect. 
Novatianus denied that the church had power to absolve 
or restore to communion those who after Christian baptism 
had lapsed or fallen into idolatry in time of persecution, 
and his followers appear to have refused the grant of 
forgiveness to all grave post-baptismal sin and denied 
the validity of Catholic baptism, considering themselves 
the true church. They assumed the name of Cathari, ‘the 
Pure,’ on the strength of their severity of discipline. In 
other respects than those mentioned the Novatians dif- 
fered very little from the Catholics; and they were gen- 
erally received back into communion on comparatively 


favorable terms, The sect continued to the sixth century. 
See Sabbatian. 


The Novatians called the Catholics “ Traditors.” 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 880, 
Novatianism (n6-va’shian-izm), n. [< Nova- 
tian + -ism.] The doetrines of the Novatians. 
Novatianist (n6-va’shian-ist), x. [« Novatian 

+ -ist.) A Novatian. 

The Novatianists denied the power of the Church of God 
in curing 8in after baptism. Hovuker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 4. 
novation (no-va’shon), n. [= F. novation = 
Sp. novacion = Pg. novagdo = It. novaziune, ¢< 


novel 


L. novatio(n-), a making new, renovation, < no- 
vare, pp. novatus, make new, renew, make fresh, 
< novus, new, .new: see new.) 1. The in- 
troduction of something new; innovation. 


Novations in religion are a main cause of distempers in 
common wealths. Abp. Laud, Hist. of his Troubles, iif. 


2+. A revolution. 


Ch. What news? 
Cl. Strange ones, and fit for a novation. 

Chapman, Revenge of Bussy d’'Ambois, tif 1. 
3. In Jair, the substitution of a new obligation 
for an old one, usually by the substitution of a 
new debtor or of a new creditor. The term, how- 
ever, is sometimes used of the substitution of a new obli- 
gation between the original parties, as the substitution of 
a bill of exchange for a right of action arising out of a con- 
traet of sale, though this is more commonly called merger 
or extinguixhinent. While in an asstgnment the old claim 
merely passes into other hands, in a novation there is a new 
claim substituted for it. ‘The term is derived from the Ro- 
man Jaw, where it was of great importance, because assign- 
ment of claims did not exist. It is possible by one nora- 
tion to extinguish several obligations : as, if Aowes adebt 
to B, B to C, and C to D, and it is agreed that A shall pay 
D in satisfaction of all, this promise, if consented to by all 
parties, extinguishes all the other claims, even though not 
performed. 


novatort (n6-va’tor), n. [= F. novateur = Sp. 
Pg. novador = It. novatore, < L. norator, < no- 
vare, pp. novatus, renew: see novation.) An in- 
novator. Bailey, 1731. 
Noveboracensian (n0-vé-b6-ra-sen’sian), a. 
{ NL. Noveboracensis, < Novum Eboracum, New 
ork: L. novum, neut. of novus, new; LL. kbe- 
racum (AS. Eoferwic), York.] Of or pertain- 
ing to New York. , 
novel (nov’el), a. and n. ([I. a. ¢ ME. norel, 
novell, < OF, novel, nourel, nouveau, new, fresh, 
recent, recently made or done, strange, rare, 
F, nouveau, new, recent, = Sp. novel, new, in- 
experienced, = Py. novel, new, newly come, = 
It. novello, new, fresh, young, modern, < L. no- 
vellus, new, young, recent, dim. of novus, new, 
= E. new: see new. II. n. < ME. novel (in pl. 
novels, news), < OF. novelle, nouvelle, F. nou- 
velle, news, a tale, story, = Sp. novela = Pg. 
novella, a novel It. novella, news, message, 
a tale, novel, ¢ L. novella, fem. (ef. LL. pl. 
novell, sc. constitutiones, the new constitutions 
or novels of the Roman emperors) of novellus, 
new, recent: see above. A novel in the present 
sense (II., 4) is thus lit. a ‘new’ tale—1i. e. one 
not told before.] I, a. 1. Of recent origin or 
introduction; not old or established; new. 
For men had hym told off this strenght nowell. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 5397. 


I must beg not to have it supposed that I am setting up 
any novel pretensions for the honour of my own country. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, I. ii. 


Men, thro’ novel eae of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 


2. Previously unknown; new and striking; 
unusual; strange: as, a novel contrivance; a 
novel feature of the entertainment. 


I thorughly know all thes nouell tidinges 
Full good and fair ben vnto vs this hour. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 2696. 


Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange. 
Shak., Sonnets, cxxiif. 


The anSee recumbent, and the sheep that graz’d, 
All huddling into terse stood and gaz'd, 
Adniring, terrified, the novel strain. 
Cowper, Needless Alarm. 
3+. Young. 


A novel vine up goeth by diligence 
As fast as it goeth down by negligence. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. & 


Assize of novel disseizin. See disseizin.— Novel as- 
signment. Same as new aasiynment (which see, under 
assignment). =8yn. 1, Fresh, Recent, etc. See nev. 

II. n. 1¢. Something new; a novelty. 


Who [the French] louing novels, full of affectation, 
Receiue the Manners of each other Nation. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


T have shook off 
at thraldom, lady, and have made discoveries 
Of famous novels. Ford, Fancies, iv. 2. 


Perhaps I might have talk'd as of a third Person —or 
have introduc’d an Amour of my own, in Conversation, by 
way of Novel, But never have explain’d Particulars. 

Congreve, Love for Love, fii. 3. 


2+. A piece of news; news; tidings: usually in 
the plural. 


Off noweles anon gan hym to enquere; 
Where-hens he cain, and fro what place that day. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3882. 


Insteed of other novels, Isende you my opinion, ina plaine 
but true Sonnet. vpon the famous new worke intituled 
A Quippe for an Vpstart Courtier. 

C. Bird, To E. Demetrius (1592). 


novel 


Count F. What! peasants purchase lordships? 
Jun. Is that any novels, sir? 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, v. 4. 


You look sprightly, friend, 
And promise in your clear aspect some novel 
That may delight us. 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, i. 2. 


8. In civil law, a new or supplemental consti- 
tution or decree; one of the novel constitutions 
of certain Roman emperors, so called because 
they appeared after the authentic publications 
of law made by these emperors. Those of Justin- 
jan (A. D. 527-65) are the best-known, and are commonly 
understood when the term is used. The Novels, together 
with the Inatitule, Code, and Digest, form the body of law 
which passes under the name of Justinian. Also novella. 


By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a presbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age; though by a later norel 
it was sufficient if he was above thirty. Ayliffe. 


The famous decision which Glanville quotes about legiti- 
mation is embodied in what then was an Extravagant of 
Alexander III., delivered to the bishop of Exeter in 1172, 
founded no doubt on a Novel of Justinian, but not till now 
distinctly made a part of church law. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 306. 


4. A fictitious prose narrative or tale, involv- 
ing some plot of more or less intricacy, and aim- 
ing to present a picture of real life in the his- 
torical period and society to which the persons, 
manners, and modes of speech, as well as the 
scenery and surroundings, are supposed to be- 


long. Its method is dramatic, and the novel may be re- 
garded as a narrative play to the extent that the various 
persons or characters, upon whose qualities and actions 
the development and consummation of the plot or motive 
depend, are brought upon the scene to play their several 
parts according to their different personalities, disclosing, 
with the aid of the author's delineation and analysis, di- 
verse aspects of passion and purpose, and contributing 
their various parts to the machinery of the drama to be 
enacted among them. The novel may be regarded ns rep- 
resenting the third stage of transition in the evolution of 
fictitious narrative, of which the epic was the first and 
the romancethesecond. The novel in its most recent form 
may be divided, according to its dominant theme or mo- 
tive, into the philosophical, the political, the historical, 
the descriptive, the social, and the sentimental novel; to 
which may be added, as special forms, the novel of adven- 
ture, the novel of society, the novel of character, the novel 
of criticism and satire, the novel of reform, and the mili- 
tary, the nautical, and the sporting novel. 


Our Amours can’t furnish out a Romance; they'll makea 
very pretty Novel. Steele, Tender Husband, iv. 1. 


The novel — what we call thé novel — is a new invention. 
It is customary to date the first English novel with Rich- 
ardson in 1740. S. Lanter, The English Novel, p. 3. 


Dime novel. See dime.—Novels (or Novelis) of Jus- 
tinjan. See def. 3.=Syn.4 Tale, Romance, Novel. Tale 
was at one time a favorite word for what would now be 
called a novel, as the tales of Miss Austen, and it is still 
used for a fiction whose chief interest lies in its events, as 
Marryat’s sea tales. ‘‘Works of fiction may be divided 
into romances and novels... . e romance chooses the 
characters from remote, unfamiliar quarters, gives them a 
fanciful elevation in power and prowess, surrounds them by 
novel circumstances, verges on the supernatural or passes 
its limits, and makes much of fictitious sentiments, such 
as those which characterized chivalry. The poor sensa- 
tional novel has points of close union with the earlier ro- 
mance... . The novel, so far as it adheres to truth, and 
treats of life broadly, descending to the lowest in grade, 
deeply and with spiritual forecast, seeing to the bottom, is 
not only not open to these objections, but rather calls for 

. commendation.” (J. Bascom, Phil. Eng. Lit., p. 271.) 


novelantt (nov‘el-ant), x. [< novel + -ant.] A 


recorder of recent or current events. Also nov- 
slant. 
Our news is but small, our nouvellants being out of the 


way. Court and Times of Charles J., L. 214. 


novelert, novellert (nov’el-éer), . [< novel + 

-erl.] 1. Aninnovator; a dealer in new things. 
They ought to keep that day which these novellers teach 

us to contemn. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 303. 
2. A novelist or writer of novels. 

novelet (nov’el-et), 2. [< OF. *novelet, nouve- 
let, new, dim. of novel, new: see novel. Cf. novel- 
ette.] 1. A small new book. G. Harvey.—2. 
Same as novelette. 

novelette (nov-el-et’), m. [< novel + -ette. Cf. 
novelet.} 1. A short novel. 

The classical translations and Italian novelettes of the age: 
of Elizabeth. , J. R. Green. 
2. In music, an instrumental piece of a free and 
romantic character, in which many themes are 
treated with more or less capricious variety; a 
romance or ballade. The term was first used 
by Schumann. 

novelismt (nov’el-izm), n. [< norel + -ism.] 
Innovation; novelty; preference for novelty. 

The other three [positions] are disciplinarian in the pres- 

ent way of novellism. Sir E. Dering, Speeches, p. 44. 

novelist (nov’el-ist), n. [= F. nouvelliste, a 
newsmonger, quidnune, = Sp. novelista = Pg. 
It. novellista, a novelist (def. 3); as novel + -ist. } 
1+. An innovator; a promoter of novelty. 


Telesius, who hath renewed the philosophy of Parme- 
nides, . . . isthe best of noveliets. Rioon. Nat Hist., § 68. 
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2+. A writer of news. 


The novelists have, for the better spinning out of para- 
graphs, and working down to the end of their columns, a 
most happy art of saying and unsaying, giving hints of in- 
telligence, and interpretations of different actions. 

: Steele, Tatler, No. 178. 
3. A writer of novels. 

The best stories of the early and original Italian novelists 
. «. appeared in an English dress before the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ITI. 487. 


Ye writers of what none with safety reads, 
Footing it in the dance that Fancy leads; 
Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend. 
; Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 309. 
4+. A novice. 
There is nothing sv easie that doth not hurt and hinder 
us, if we be but novelists therein. 
Lennard, Of Wisdome, ii. 7. § 18 (Encyc. Dict.) 
novelistic (nov-el-is’tik), a. [< novelist + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or found in novels 
or fictitious narratives. 
It is manifestly improbable that in all this galaxy of nov- 
elistic talent there should be no genius. 
Contemporary Rev., LI. 663. 


Will the future historian of the novelistic literature of 
the nineteenth century cease his study witha review of the 
author of ‘‘Romola” and ‘‘ Middlemarch”? 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXLX. 771. 
novelize (nov’el-iz), v.; pret. and Pp. novelized, 
r. novelizing. [« novel + -ize.] I], trans. 1f. 

o change by introducing novelties; bring into 
@ new or novel condition. 

How affections do stand to be novelized hy the mutabil- 
ity of the present times. Sir E. Dering, Speeches, p. 44. 
2. To put into the form of a novel. 

The desperate attempt to novelize history. 

ir J. Herschel. 

II. intrans. To innovate; cultivate novelty; 
seek new things. 

The norelizing apirit of man lives by variety and the new 
faces of things. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 25. 

novella (n6-vel’&), ”.; pl. norell@ (-6). [LL.: 
see novel.] An imperial ordinance. See novel, 3. 

novelly (nov’el-li), adv. Ina novel manner, or 
by a new method. 

A peculiar phase of hereditary insanity, which in Eu- 
rope has always been considered incurable, but which I 
had treated novelly and successfully in the East. 

Scribner's Mag., IV. 744. 
novelryt (nov’el-ri), n. [< ME. novelrie, novel- 
lerie, < OF. novelerie, AF. novelrie, novelty, a 
quarrel, < novel, novel: see novel.] 1. Novelty; 
new things. 
Ther was a kny3t that loved norelrye, 


As many one haunte now that folye. 
MS. Hart. 1701, f. 23. (Halliwell.) 


Eyther they (husbands] ben ful of jalousie, 
Or maysterful, or loven novelrie. 
Chaucer, Troilus, if. 756. 
2. A quarrel. 
Mo discordes and mo jelousies, 
Mo murmures and mo novelries. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L. 686, 
noveltet,. A Middle English form of novelty. 
novelty (nov’el-ti), n.; pl. novelties (-tiz). [< 

ME. novelte, < OF. novelete, noveliteit, nouvelle- 
tee, nouveaute, F. nouveauté = Pr. noveletat, 
nwletat, < LL. novellita(t-)s, newness, novelty, 
« L. novellus, new: see novel.) 1. The quality 
of being novel; newness; freshness; recent- 
ness of origin or introduction. 


Novelty is the great parent of pleasure. South, 
Scenes must be beautiful which, daily view’d, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. 

Cowper, Task, i. 178. 
2. Unaccustomedness; strangeness; novel or 
unusual character or appearance: as, the not- 
elty of one’s surroundings. 

Novelty is only in request; and it is as dangerous to be 


aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous to be constant 
in any undertaking. Shak., M. for M., iii. 2. 237. 


In fashion, Novelty is supreme; ... the greater the 
novelty the greater the pleasure. 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 45. 


3. args new or strange; a novel thing: 
as, to hunt after novelties. 
Welcome, Porter! what novelte 


Telle vs this owre? 
York Plays, p. 206. 


What's the news? 
The town was never empty of some norelty. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, {. 2 


I must needs confess it [Paris] to be one of the most 
Beautifuland Magnificant[cities]in Europe, and in whicha 
Traveller might find Novelties enough for 6 Months for 
daily Entertainment. Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 5. 
Especially —4. A new article of trade; an ar- 
ticle of novel design or new use. [Trade use. ] 
—65. An innovation. 


noverint 


Printed bookes he contemnes, as a nowelty of this latter 
age. Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, An Antiquary. 


6. In fo law, the quality of being sub- 
stantially different from any previous invention. 
novelwrinit (nov’el-rit), 2. A novelist; a 
aaa of novels. Carlyle. [Contemptu- 
ous. 
novemt (n6’vem), n. [Also novum ;< L. norem, 
nine: see nine.] Anold game at dice played by 
five or six persons, in which the two principal 
throws were nine and five. 
The pecans the braggart, the hedge-priest, the fool, and 
e boy: — 
Abate drow at novum, and the whole world again 
Cannot pick out five such. hak., L. L. L., v. 2. 547. 


November (n6-vem’bér),n. [< ME. November, 
< OF. (and F.) Novembre = Sp. Noviembre = Pg. 
Novembro = It. Novembre = D. G. Sw. Dan. 
November = Gr. Noéufptoc, < L. November, also 
Novembris (se. mensis, month), the ninth month 
(sc. from March), < novem, nine: see nine.] The 
eleventh month of the year, containing 30 days. 
Abbreviated Nov. 

Novemberish (n6-vem’bér-ish), a. [«< Novem- 
ber + -ish1.] Like or characteristic of Novem- 
ber: as, a Novemberish day. 

November-moth (n6-vem‘bér-méth),n. A Brit- 
ish moth, Oporobia dilutata. 

Novempennats (n60/vem-pe-na’té), n. pl. 
[NL.: see norempennate.] In Sundevall’s RyS- 
tem of classification: (a) A group of dentiros- 
tral oscine passerine birds with only nine pri- 
maries (jwhenee the name), forming the second 

halanx of the cohort Cichlomorpha, and incluad- 
ing the pipits and wagtails (Motacillide), the 
American warblers (Mniotiltide), aud the Aus- 
tralian diamond-birds( Pardalotus). (b) A group 
of cultrirostral oscine passerine birds, com- 
posed of the American grackles: equivalent to 
the family Jcteride of other authors. 
novempennate (n0-vem-pen’at), a. [< L. no- 
vem, nine, + penna, feather.] In ornith., hav- 
ing nine primaries upon the manus or pinion- 
bone. The large flight-feathers or remiges of a bird 
which pertain to the manus are generally either nine or 


ten in number, and this difference of one feather marks 
many of the families of the order Passeres. eo 
- O ° 


novena (n6-vé’nd), n. [ML., neut. 
novenus, nine each: see novene.} In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a devotion consisting of prayers said 
during nine consecutive days, for the ad 
of hie through the intercession of the 
Virgin or of the particular saint to whom the 
prayers are addressed, some special blessing or 
mercy. Also called by the French name neu- 
vatne. 
novenary (nov’e-na-ri), a. and n. [< L. nove- 
narius, consisting of nine, < novenus, nine each: 
see novene.}] I, a. Pertaining to the number 
nine. 
II. n.; pl. novenaries (-riz). 
of nine; nine collectively. 
He implieth climacterical years, that is septenaries, and 
novenaries set down by the bare observation of numbers. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 11. 
novendialt (nd-ven’di-al),a. [< L. novendialis, 
of nine days, < norem, nine, + dies, day: see 
nine and dial.] Lasting nine days; occurring 
on the ninth day: as, a novendial holiday. 
novene (n6-vén’),a. [< L. novenus, nine each, 
nine, < novem, nine: see nine.) Relating to or 
depending on the number nine; proceeding by 
nines, 
The tripleand novene division ran throughout. Milman. 


novennial (n6-ven’i-al),a. [< LL. novennis, of 
nine years, ¢ L. novem, nine, + annus, & year: 
see annual.) Done or recurring every ninth 
year. 
A novenntal festival celebrated by the Boeotians in hon- 
our of Apollo. Abp. Potter, Antiquities of Greece, ii. 20. 
novercal (n6-vér’kal), a. [< LL. novercalis, per- 
taining to a stepmother, ¢ L. noverca, a step- 
mother, lit. a ‘new’ mother (= Gr. as if *veapixy, 
< veapdéc, new, + --xh, L. -t-ca: see -ic), < novus 
(= Gr. véoc), new: see new.] Pertaining to a 
stepmother; suitable to a stepmother; step- 
motherly. 
When almost the whole tribe of birds do thus by incu- 
bation produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation 


that some few families only should do it in a more nover- 
cal way. ham, Physico-Theology, vii. 4. 


The doited crone, 
Slow to acknowledge, curtsey, and abdicate, 
Was recognized of true no type, 
Dragon and devil. Brotening, Ring and Book, I. 66. 
noverint (nov’e-rint), n. [So called as begin- 
ning with the words noverint universi, ‘let all 
men know’: noverint, 3d pers. pl. perf. subj. of 


An aggregate 


noverint 


noscere, know (see know!); universi, nom. pl. of 
universus, all together.) <A writ. 
Yet was not the Father altogether vniettered, for hee 
had good experience in a Nowerint, and, by the vniuersall 
tearmes theirin contained had driuen many Gentlewomen 
to seeke vnknown countries. Greene, Groats-worth of Wit. 
novice (nov‘is),”.anda. [< ME. novice, ¢ OF. 
and F.) novice (= Sp. novicio = Pg. novigo = 
t. novizio), m., novice (= Sp. novicia = Pg. no- 
viga = It. novizia), f., a novice,< L. novicius, later 
novitius, new, newly arrived, in ML. as a noun, 
novicius, m., novicia, f., one who has newly en- 
tered a monastery or a convent, ¢ novus, new: 
pee novel, new.] I, n. 1. One who is new to 
the circumstances in which he or she is placed; 
@ beginner in anything; an inexperienced or 
untried person. 
To children and norices in religion they [solemn feasts} 


minister the first occasions to ask and inquire of God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 


Iam young, a novice in the trade. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 325. 
Specifically —2, A monk or nun who has new- 
ly entered one of the orders, and is still in a 
state of probation, subject to the superior of 
the convent and the discipline of the house, 
but bound by no permanent monastic vows; a 
probationer. The term of probation differs in 
different religious communities, but is regularly 
at least one year. 


Thou art a maister whan thou art at hoom; 
No poure cloisterer, ne no novya. 
Chaucer, Prul. to Monk’s Tale. 


One hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 

There was here a monk, full of God's grace, 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 


I. a. Having the character of a beginner, or 
one new to the practice of anything; inexpe- 
rienced; also, characteristic of or befitting a 
novice. 

These nouice lovers at their first arrive 


Are bashfull both. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence, 
The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 


‘Timorous and loath with novice modesty. 
Milton, P. R., iti. 241. 


noviceship (nov’is-ship),”. [< novice + -ship.] 


novodamus (n0-v6-da’mus), n. 


Novo-Zelanian (n6’v6-zé-la’ni-an), a. 


novumt (n0’vum), n. 
novus homo (n6’vus h6’m6), n.; pl. novi homi- 


now (nou), adv. and conj. 
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novita(t-)s, newness, novelty, ¢ novus, new: see 
new.) N-wness; novelty. 

The novity of the world, and that it had a beginning, is 
another proof of a Deity, and his being author and maker 
of it. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 57. 
[< L. de novo 
damus, we give a grant anew: de novo, anew (see 
de novo); damus, Ist pers. pl. pres. ind. of dare, 

ive: see date!.] In Scots law, a elause sub- 
joined to the dispositive clause in some echar- 
ters, whereby the superior, whether the crown 
ora subject, grants de novo (anew) the subjects, 
rights, or privileges therein described. such a 
charter may be granted where a vassal believes his right 
defective, but, notwithstanding its name, it may also be 
a first grant. Imp. Dict. 


Novo-Zelania (n6’v6-z6-la’ni-i),n. [NL.,<¢ E. 


New Zealand.) In zodgeog., a faunal area of the 
earth’s land surface coincident in extent with 
the islands of New Zealand. 

(< NL. 


Novo-Zclunia + -an.] Of or pertaining to New 
Zealand: as, ‘‘the Novo-Zelanian provinces,” 
Huzley. 

See novem. 


nes (n0’vi hom’i-néz). [L., a new man: see 
new and homo.] Among the ancient Romans, 
one who had raised himself from obscurity to 
distinction without the aid of family connec- 
tions. 
[< ME. now, nou, nu, 
¢ AS. nu = OS. OF ries. nu = D. nu = MLG. nu 
= OHG. MHG. nu, ni, G. nu = Icel. nu = Sw. 
Dan. nu = Goth. nu = Gr. vi = Skt. nu, ni, now; 
also, with adverbial addition, MHG. nuon, G. 
nun = OBulg. nyne = L. nunc for *nunce (< *nun 
+ -ce, demonstrative suffix) = Gr. viv, now. Cf. 
new.] I, adv. 1, At the present point of time; 
at the present time; at this juncture. 
Nowe this geare beginneth for to frame. 
Udall, Roister Doister, i. 8. 
Elidure, after many years Imprisonment, is now the third 
time seated on the Throne. Muton, Hist. Eng., i. 


Then, nothing but rushes upon the ground, and every 
thing else mean; 202, all otherwise. 
Pepys, Diary, III. 62 


now (nou), 7. 


Nowel 


And ifastraunger syt neare thee, ener among now and than 
Reward thou him with sume daynties: shew thy selfe a 
Gentleman. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 77. 


A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood. 
Drayton. 


When I am now and then alone, and look back upon my 
past life, from my earliest infancy to this time, there are 
many faults which I committed that did not appear to me, 
even until I myself became a father. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 263. 


Now at erstt. See at erst (b), under evst.— Now... now, 
at one time . . . atanother time; sometimes... some- 
times, alternately or successively. 


Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 675. 


Thus like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks oy turns. 
ope, Iliad, xviii, 2. 

While the writers of most other European countries have 
had their periods and their schools, when novw classic, now 
romantic, now Gallic, and now Gothic influences predomi- 
nated,. . . the literature of England has never submitted 
itself to any such trammels, but has always maintained a 
self-guided, if not a wholly self-inspired existence. 

G. P. Marsh, Hist. Eng. Lang., £. 
(Similarly now ... then. 

Now weep for him, then spit at him. 

Shak., As you Like it, iif. 2. 437.) 
Now that, seeing that; since.— Till now, until the pres- 
ent time. . . 

IT. conj. 1. A continuative, usually introdu- 
cing an inference from or an explanation of 
what precedes. 

Nowe every worde and sentence hath greet cure. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5. 

Not this man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a rob- 

ber. John xviii. 40, 


2. Equivalent to now that, with omission of that. 


Now persones han parceyued that freres parte with hem, 
Thise possessioneres preche and depraue freres. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 148. 


Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is? 
hak., Sonnets, lxvii. 
[< now, adv.] The present time 
or moment; this very time. 
Yet thus receiving and returning Bliss, 


In this gret Moment, in this golden Nov, 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 
An everlasting Now reignsin nature, which hangs the 


same roses on our bushes which charmed the Roman and 
the Chaldean in their hanging gardens. 


The state of being a novice. ([Rare.] 
noviciate, a.and7n. See novitiate. 
novi ho es, Plural of novus homo. 


Emerson, Works and Days, p. 156. @ 
[< now, adv.] Present. [Now 


T have a patient now living at an advanced age, who dis- 


charged blood from his lungs thirty years ago. Arbuthnot. now (nou), a. 


novilantt, ». See novelant. 

novilunar (n6-vi-la’nir), a. (Of. LL. noviluni- 
um, new moon; ¢ L. novus, new, + luna, the 
moon: see new and lunar.] Pertaining to the 
new moon. ([Rare.]} 

novitiate, noviciate (n6-vish’i-at),a. [« ML. 
*novitiatus, adj.,< L. (ML.) novicius, novitius, a 
novice: see novice and -atel.] Inexperienced; 
unpractised. 


I discipline my young noviciate thought 
In ministeries of heart-stirring song. 
Coleridge, Religious Musings. 


At this season the forest along the slowly passing shores 
and isles was in the full burst of spring, when it wears in 
the morning light its most charming aspect, of surpass- 
ing beauty to my novitiate eyes. 

H. O. Forbes, Eastern Archipelago, p. 11. 
novitiate, noviciate (no-vish’i-at), n. (= F. 
noviciat = Sp. Pg. noviciado = It. noviziato, < 
ML. novitiatus (novitiatu-), a novitiate, <¢ L. 
(ML.) novicius, novitius, a novice: see novice 
and -ate3,] 1. The state or time of being a 
novice; time of initiation; apprenticeship. - 

He must have passed his tirocinium or novitiate in sin- 
ning before he come to this, be he never so quick or pro- 
ficient. South, 


For most men, at afl events, even the ablest, a novitiate 
of silence, so to call it, ata ieorees before they euter on 
the business of life. H.N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 77. 
Specifically —2. The period of probation of a 
young monk or nun before finally taking the 
monastic vows. See novice, 2. 

Iam he who was the Abbot Boniface at Kennaquhair, 
. . . hunted round to the place in which I served my no- 
viciate, Scott, Abbot, xxxviii. 
3. A novice or probationer. 

The abbess had been informed the night before of all 
that had passed between her noviciate and Father Francis. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 164. 
4. The house or separate building, in connec- 
tion with a convent, in which the novices pass 
their time of probation. 
novitioust (no-vish’us), a. [¢ L. novicius, nort- 
tius, new, newly arrived: see novice.] Newly 
invented. 

What {is now taught by the church of Rome is as [an] 
unwaitantable, sv a novitious interpretation. 

Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, ix. 
novityt (nov’i-ti), 2. [« OF. novite, noviteit = 
Sp. rnovedad = Pg. novidade = It. novitd, < L. 


The sunny gardens. . . opened their flowers. . . inthe 
places now occupied by great warehouses and other mas- 
sive edifices. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 
2. In these present times; nowadays. 


Before this worlds great frame, in which al things 
Are now containd, found any being-place. 
Spenser, Hymn of Ileavenly Love, 1. 23. 


3. But lately; a little while ago. 


Ay loved be that lufly lorde of his lighte, 
That vs thus mighty has made, that nowe was righte noghte. 
York Plays, p. 8. 


ta that but now, for honour and for plate, 
Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. 
aller, Late War with Spain. 
4. At or by that past time (in vivid narration) ; 
at this (or that) particular point in the course 
of events; thereupon; then. 
Now was she just before him as he sat. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 349. 
cleared, these two kindred cavaliers 
now hastened with their forces in pursuit of the seventy 
Moors, ruing, Granada, p. 55. 
5. Things being so; as the case stands; after 
what has been said or done. 


Being mad before, how doth she now for wits? 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 249. 


How shall any man distinguish now betwixt a parasite 
and a man of honour, where hypocrisy and interest look 
so like duty and affection? Sir R. L'Estrange. 


6. Used as an emphatic expletive in cases of 
command, entreaty, remonstrance, and the like: 
as, come, now, stop that! 

* Now, trewly,” seide she, “that lady were nothinge wise 
that ther-of yow requered.” Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 501. 

Nov, good angels, preserve the king! 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 306. 

By now, by this time.— Every now and then. See 
every1.— For now, for the present. 


No word of visitation, as ye love me, 
And 80 for now Tle leave ye. 
Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, i. 8. 


From now, from now on, from this time.— Just now. 
See just|.—Now and again. See again.—Now and 
nowt, again and again. 
She swowneth now and nmo for lakke of blood. 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 422. 


To wattir hem eke nowe and nowe eftsones 
Wol make hem soure. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 115. 


Now and then, at one time and another; occasionally ; 
at intervals; here and there, 


The walls bein 


nowadays (nou’a-daz), adv. 


lat taal adv. 


noways (n0’waz), adv. 


only collogq. ] 
Conduct your mistress into the dining-room, your now 
mistress. B. Jonson, Epicezne, fi. 3. 


At the beginning of your now Parliament, the Duke of 
Buckingham, with other his complices, often met and con- 
sulted in a clandestine Way. Howell, Letters, I. iii. 29. 


Defects seem as necessary to our now happiness as to 
their opposites. The most refulgent colours are the re- 
sult of light and shadows. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxiv. 
[Formerly now a 
days, < ME. now a dayes, etc.; < now + adays.) 
In these days; in the present age: sometimes 
used as & noun. 
Noo a dayis I lese all that I wanne, 


Where here before I was a threfty man. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), L 1183. 


And since the time is such, euen now a@ dayes, 

As hath great nede of prayers truly prayde, 

Come forth, my priests, and I will bydde your beades, 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 74. 


For they now a dayes make no mention of Isaac, as if he 
had neuer beene borne. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 270. 


If ‘tis by God that Kings nowadays reign,’tis by God too 
that the People assert their own Liberty, 
Milton, Answer to Salmasius, fi. 55. 


Methinks the lays of nowadays 
Are painfully in earnest. 
F’. Locker, The Jester’s Plea. 
[By ellipsis from in no 
n no way, respect, or degree; not at all. 
Tho’ deeply wounded, no-way yet dismay’d. 
Prior, Ode to the Queen, st. 8 
[By ellipsis from in no 
ways. Cf. noway.) Same as noway. 


These are secrets which we can no icays by any strength 
of thought fathom. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. fii. 


way. 


nowed (noud),a. [<OF. nou (see nowy), knot, + 


-ed2.]_ In her., tied ina knot: said of a serpent 
used as a bearing, the tail of a heraldic lion, or 
the like. 

Reuben is conceived to bear three bars wave, Judah a lion 


rampant, Dan a serpent norced. Simeon a sword impale, the 
point erected, &c. Sir T. Browne, Vuilg. Err., v. 10. 


Nowell, Noél (n6’el),. [< ME. novel, nowelle, 


OF. nowel, nouel, noel, F. noél, the Nativity of 
Christ, Christmas, a Christmas carol,=Sp.natal, 
OSp. nadal= Pg. natal =It. natale, birthday,esp. 
the birthday of Christ, the Nativity, Christmas, 
€ ML. natale, a birthday, anniversary, esp. Na- 
tale Domini, the Nativity of Christ, neut. of L. 


Nowel 


natalis, of one’s birth, < natus, born: see natall, } 
Christmas: a word often used as a burden or 
an exclamation in Christmas songs; hence, a 
Christmas carol, properly one written poly- 
phonically. 

Janus sit by the with double berd, 

And keth of his bugle horn the wyn; 

Biforn hym stant brawn of the tusked swyn, 

And Novwel crieth every lusty man. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 527. 


The first Nowell the Angel did aay 
Was to three poor shepherds in the fields as they lay; 
In fields where they lay keeping their sheep 
In a cold winter's night that was so deep. 
Nowell, Novell, Nowell, Nowell, 
Born is the King of Israel. 
Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., ITI. 291. 


We have no English Noéls like those of Eustache du 
y. Grove's Dict. Music, Il. 468. 
nowel2 (nou’el or nod’el), mn. [Var. of newell.] 
1+. An obsolete form of newell.—2, In found- 
ing, the inner part of the mold for castings of 
age hollow articles, such as tanks, cisterns, 
and steam-engine cylinders of large size. It 
answers to the core of smaller castings. 
nowhere (no’hwir), adv. [< ME. no where, no 
whar, no war, no hwer, < AS. nahiwéer, ¢ nd, no, 
+ hwer, where: see nol and where.] Not in 
any situation or state; in no place; not any- 
where; by extension, at no time. 
They holde of the Venycyans, and I trowe they haue noo 


where so stronge a place. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 11. 
True pleasure and perfect freedom are nowhere to be 
found but in the practice of virtue. Tillotson. 


Though the art of alpuaperie writing was known in the 
east in the time of the Trojan war, it is nowhere mentioned 
by Homer, who is so exact and full in describing all the 
arts he knew. Ames, Works, II. 486, 


Such idea or presentation of sense is nowhere, for it does 
not exist in any sense of the word whatever. 
G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 546. 


nowhither (n6’hwirH’ér), adv. [< ME. no hwi- 
der, nou hwider,< AS. na, no, + hwider, whither. ] 
Not any whither; in no direction, or to no 
place; nowhere. 
Thy servant went no whither. 
The turn which leads nowhither. De Quincey. 


nowise (no’wiz), adv. (By ellipsis from in no 
wise.) In no way, manner, or degree; in no 

respect. 
He will have fifty deviations from a straight line to make 


with this or that party, as he goes along, which he can no- 
wise avold. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 14. 


In whom too was the eye that saw, not dim, 
The natural force to do the thing he saw, 
Nowise abated. Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 324. 
nowlt, . An obsolete form of noll, 
nowt, ». See nout. 
nowthet, adv. See nouthe. 
nowy (nou’i), a. Ave noué (< L. nodatus), 
knotted, < nou, a knot: see node.) In her., 
having 8 projection or small convex curvature 
near ‘lie middle: said of a heraldic line, or of 
an ordinary or subordinary bounded by such a 
line or lines.— Cross nowy. See cross!.— Cross nowy 
uadrant. See cross!1.— Fesse nowy. Same as fesse 
Poetony (which see, under fesse). 


nowyed (nou’id), a. [Irreg. < nowy + -ed?. Cf. 
nowed.] In her., having a small convex projec- 
tion, but elsewhere than in the middle.—cross 
nowyed. See cross}. 

noxal (nok’sal), a. [= F. nozal, < L. nozalis, 
relating to injury, < noxa, harm, injury: see 
noxious.) In Rom. law, relating to wrongful in- 
jury or nuisance. 

The vendor at the same time and in the body of the 
game stipulation guaranteed that the sheep or cattle he 
was selling were healthy and of a healthy stock and free 
from faults, and that the latter had not dune any mischief 
for which their owner could be held liable in a nozal ac- 
tion. Encye. Brit., XX. 701. 
Noxal action, an action to recover Gamages to compen- 
sate the plaintiff for injury done to him by the defendant, 
or more usually by the property or the slave or other sub- 
ordinate of the defendant. — Noxal surrender. (a) The 
transfer to the injured person of the slave or the thing 
by which the dee was done as compensation therefor. 

ence —(b) The right, which came to be acknowledged, of 
making such a surrender in full satisfaction, and the con- 
sequent limitation of the right to recover damages done 
by a slave to the amount of the value of the slave. 

noxiallet, a. ([ME., erroneously for *noctialle 
(*noctial), ef. . noctianus, of the night, < L. 
nox (noct-) = E. night: see night.) Nightly; 
nocturnal. 
Whan reste and slepe y shulde haue nozialle, 
As requereth bothe nature and kynde, 
Than trobled are my wittes alle. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 43. 


noxious (nok’shus), a. (= Pg. nozxio, < L. nozi- 
ua, hurtful, injurious, < nora, hurt, injury, for 
*nocsa, < nocere, hurt, injure: see nocent. Cf. 


2 Ki. v. 25. 
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obnoxious.) 1. Hurtful; harmful; baneful; per- 

nicious: a8, noxious vapors; noxious animals. 
Melancholy is a black noxious Humour, and much an- 

noys the whole inward Man. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 48. 


Kill noztous creatures, where ‘tis sin to save; 
This only just prerogative we have. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xv. 

In the physical sciences authority has greatly lost its 
noxious influence. Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 299. 

The strong smell of sulphur, and a choking sensation of 
the lungs, indicated the presence of noxious gases. 

; ae Sctence, XIIT. 181. 
2t. Guilty; criminal. 

Those who are noxious in the eye of the law are oe 
punished by them to whom the execution of the law is 
committed. Abp. Bramhall, Answer to Hobbes. 
=§ 1. Noxious, Pernicious, Notsome, pestiferous, pesti- 
lent, poisonous, mischievous, corrupting. That wh ch is 
noxious is actively and energetically harmful. That which 
is pernicious is as actively destructive. Notsome and noz- 
tous were once essentially the same (see Job xxxi. 40, mar- 
gin; Ps. xci.3; Ezek. xiv. 21), but naisome now suggests 
primarily foulness of odor, with a secondary noxiousness 
to health. Unwholesome vapors that do not offend the 
sense of smell would now hardly be called notsome. 

Winds from all quarters agitate the air, 
And fit the limpid element for use, 
lse noxious. Cowper, Task, i. 

Little by little he had indulged in this pernicious habit, 

until he had become a confirmed opium eater and smoker. 
O'Donoran, Merv, xxiii. 
Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appear'd, sad, notzume, dark; 
A lazgar-house it seem’d. Milton, P. L., xi. 478. 
noxiously (nok’shus-li), adv. In a noxious man- 

ner; hurtfully; perniciously. 

noxiousness (nok’shus-nes), 2. The quality or 
state of being noxious or hurtful; harmfulness; 
perniciousness: as, the noxiousness of foul air. 

The unlawfulness of their intermeddling in secular af- 
fairs and using civil power, and the noxriousness of their 
sitting as members in the lords’ house, and judges in that 
high court, etc. W ood, Athenee Oxon., IT. 48. 

noyt (noi), v.¢ ([< ME. noyen, noien, nuyen ; by 
apheresis from annoy, v.] To annoy; trouble; 
vex; afflict; hurt; damage. 
I am noyed of newe, 
That blithe may I nogt be. 
York Plays, p. 147. 

By mean whereof the people and countre was sore vexed 

and noyed vnder v. kynges. Fabyan, Chron., I. xxvi. 


All that noyd his heavie spright 
Well searcht, eftsoones he gan apply relief 
Of salves and med’cines. Spenser, F. Q., L. x. 24. 


In Denmarke were full noble conquerours 
In time past, full worthy warriours : 
Which when they had their marchants destroyed, 
To pouerty they fell, thus were they noyed. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 195. 
noyt (noi), n. [« ME. noy, nuy, nwy, newe, nye ; 
by apheresis from annoy, n.] That which an- 
noys or vexes; trouble; affliction; vexation. 
That myne angwisshe and my noyes 
Are nere at an ende. York Plays, p. 245. 


Now God in nwy to Noe con speke, 
Wylde wrakful worde3z in his wylle greued. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), fi. 301. 


Nor fruitlesse breed of lambes procures my noy. 

Lodge, Forbonius and Prisceria. (Nares.) 

noyade (nwo-yiid’), n. [F., < noyer, OF. neier, 
nier = Pr. negar,< ML. necare, drown, & par- 
ticular use of L. necare, kill.] The act of put- 
ting to death by drowning; specifically, a mode 
of executing persons during the reign of terror 
in France, practised by the revolutionary agent 
Carrier at Nantes toward the close of 1793 and 


the beginning of 1794. The prisoners, having been 
bound, were embarked in a vessel with a movable bottom, 
which was suddenly opened when the vessel reached the 
middle of the Loire, thus precipitating the condemned 
persons into the water. 


That unnatural orgy which leaves human noyades and 
fusillades far behind in ingrained ferocity. 
G. Allen, Colin Clout’s Calendar, p. 159. 
noyancet (noi’ans),”. [Also noiance ; by aphere- 
sis from annoyance.) Annoyance; trouble. 
The single and peculiar life is bound... 
To keep itself from noyance. 
Shak., Hamlet, tli. 8. 18. 
noyau (nwo-yd’),». [F.,a kernel, nucleus: see 
bata A cordial made by redistilling spirit in 
which have been macerated orange-peel and 
the kernels of fruits, such as peaches and apri- 
eots, the product of distillation being sweet- 
ened and viluted. 
noyert, 7. [< noy + -erl; or by apheresis from 
annoyer.] An annoyer; an injurer. 
The north is a noyer to grass of all suites, 


The east a destroyer to herb and all fruits. 
Tuxser, Properties of Winds. 


noyfult, a. [< noy + -ful.]) Annoying; hurt- 
ful. 


Thus do ye recken: but I feare ye come of clerus, 
A very noyfull worme, as Aristotle sheweth us. 
Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 86. (Hallizell.) 


nubbin 


Abandone it or escheue it, if it be noyfull. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, £ 24, 
noyingt, ”. ([< ME. noying, noyeng, verbal n. of 
noy, v.) Annoyance; harm; hurt. 

And who so euer beryth of the same erthe vppon hym 


is saffely assuryd frome noyeng of any beste. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 54. 


noying! t,adv. [ME.,< noying, ppr. of noy, v., 
+ -ly ad ‘In an annoying manner; annoyingly. 
I have nought trespassed ageyn noon of thesc iij., God 
knowing, and yet I am foule and noysyngly (read noyyng- 
ty) vexed with hem, to my gret unease. 
Paston Letters, 1. 26. 
noylet, ”. 


noymentt, ». [By epuerene from annoyment.] 
Annoyance. Arnold, Chron., p. 211. 
noyous (noi’us), a. [< ME. noyous, noyes; by 
apheresis from annoyous.] ausing annoy- 
ance; annoying; troublesome; grievous. 
Thou art noyous for to carye. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 574. 


Ne man nor beast may rest, or take repast, 
For their sharpe wounds and noyous injuries. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 16 


A Middle English form of nué- 


See noil. 


noysauncet, n. 
oysinglyt adv. Same as noyingl 
noys uv. ‘ ° 
nozle, nozzle! (noz’‘l), n. lopment? also nosle ; 
dim. of nosel. Cf. nuzzle.] 1. Thenose. [Prov. 
Eng.J—2. The projecting spout or ventage of 
something; a terminal pipe or part of a pipe: 
as, the nozle of a bellows.—3. Same as socket, 
as of a candlestick.— Nozle of a steam-engine. (a) 
The steam-port of a cylinder. (0) That part in which are 
pinced the valves that open and close the communication 
etween the cylinder and the boiler and condenser in low- 


aay or condensing engines, and between the cylin- 
er and boiler and atmosphere in high-pressure engines. 


nozle-block (noz’l-blok), n. A block in which 
two bellows-nozles unite. E. H. Knight. 

nozle-mouth (noz’l-mouth), ». The aperture 
or opening of a nozle; a twyer in a forge or 
melting-furnace. 

nozle-plate (noz’l-plat), ». In asteam-engine, 
a seat for a slide-valve. E. H. Knight. 

nozzle!, n. See nozle. 

nozzle?}, v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 

N.8. An abbreviation (a) of New Style, and (6) 
of New Series. 

nschiego, n. [African.] A kind of ape resem- 
bling the chimpanzee, by some considered a 
distinct species, but probably a mere variety 
of the latter. 

nsunnu, 7”. (Native name.] A kind of kob or 
Neer of Africa, Kobus leucotis. See 
“ob. 

N.T. An abbreviation of New Testament. 

nut, adv. An early Middle English form of now. 

nuance (nii-ons’), n. [F., shading, shade, < 
nuer, shade, < nue, a cloud, ¢ L. nubes, a cloud.] 
1. Any one of the different gradations by 
which a color passes from its lightest to its 
darkest shade; a shade of difference or varia- 
tion in a color.— 2. A delicate degree of dif- 
ference in anything, as perceived by any of the 
senses or by the intellect: as, nuances of sound 
or of expression. 

He has the enviable gift uf expressing his exact thoughts 


even to the finest nuance, and always in a manner that 
charms a critical reader. Westminster Rev., CXKXV. 302. 


Both excel in the fine nuances of social distinction. 
Contemporary Rev., L. 300. 
3. In music: (a) A shading or coloring of a 
phrase or passage by variations either of tempo 


ot of force. Such effects are often indicated by various 
arbitrary marks or by Italian or other terms, called marke 
of expression, but the more delicate are left to the taste 
and skill of the performer. The treatment of subtle nu- 
ances is the test of executive and artistic power. (b) A 


florid vocal passage; fioritura. [An unwar- 


ranted use. ] 
nub (nub), . (A simplified spelling of knub, 
var. of knob.] 1. A knob; a protuberance. 
[Collog.]—2. In cotton- and wool-carding, a 
snarl; an entanglement; a knot; a knub.—8. 
Point; pith; gist. 
The nub of the article is in the concluding remarks. 
S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 317. 
nub (nub), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nubbed, ppr. nub- 
bing. [For *knub, var. of knob, < knub, nub, n.J 
1. Topush.—2. Tobeckon. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.]—S3. To hang (Davies); nab. [Thieves’ 
slang. | 
All the comfort I shall have when you are nubbded is that 
I gave you good advice. FYelding, Jonathan Wild, iv. 2. 


nubbin (nub’in),n. [For*nubbing, dim. of nub.] 


A small or imperfect ear of maize. 
U. S.]. 


Little nubbing (of early corn], with not more than a dozen 
grains to the ear. Mra. Terhune, The Hidden Fath. 


[Colloq., 


nubble 


nubble! (nub’l), n. [A var. of nobble, dim. of 
nob, nub.) Anub. The name nubbic is applied 
: a rocky promontory on the coast of Maine, at 

ork. 

nubble?} (nub’1), v. ¢ [Freq. of nub, *knub, ¢.: 
see nub, «. Cf. LG. nubben, knock. } To beat 
or bruise with the fist. 

I nubbled him 80 well favouredly with my right, that 
you could see no Eyes he had for the Swellings. 
N. Batley, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, Notes, IIL. 456. 
nubbly (nub‘li), a. [< nubblel + -y1.] Full of 
nubs, knots, or protuberances. 
Ungainly, nubbly fruit it was. 
R. D. Blackmore, Christowell, xxxvi. (Eincyc. Dict.) 
nubby (nub’i), a. [< nub + yl. Cf. knobdby.] 
Fullof entanglements orimperfections; lumpy: 
as, dirty, nubby cotton. 

nubecula (nii-bek’i-li), 7.3 pl. nubecule (-1é). 
(NL., < L. nubecula, a little cloud, dim. of nudes, 
acloud: seenubilous.] 1. [cap.] Inastron., one 
of two remarkable clusters of nebule in the 
southern hemisphere, Nubecula Major and Nu- 
becula Minor, also known as the Magellanic 
clouds (which see, under Magellanic).—2. In 
pathol.: (a) A speck or cloud in the eye. (db) A 
cloudy appearance in urine as it cools; cloudy 
matter suspended in urine. 

nubecule (nii’ be-kil),n. (=F. nubécule = It. nu- 
becula, < L. nubecula, dim. of nubes,a cloud.) An 
isolated diminutive mass of clouds; a cloudlet. 

nubia (nu’bi-#), x. [Irreg. < L. nubes, a cloud.] 
A wrap of soft fleecy material worn about the 
head and neck; a cloud. 

Nubian (ni’bi-an), a.‘and n. [(<« ML. Nubia, 
Nubia, < L. Nuba, Gr. NotBa:, the Nubians.] I, 
a. Of or pertaining to Nubia, a region of Africa, 
bordering on the Red Sea, and south of Egypt 

roper. The name is merely geographical, Nu- 
ia never having existed as a distinct country. 
M. Eugéne Revillout has been reading the Nubian in- 
scriptions of Phile. Contemporary Rev., LIT. 902. 
II, x. 1. One of a race inhabiting Nubia, of 
mixed descent.— 2. In the Nile valley, a negro 
slave: from the large number of slaves at one 
time brought from Nubia. 

nubiferous (ni-bif’e-rus),a. [= Pg. It. nubifero, 

L. nubifer, cloud-bearing, cloud-capped, < 
nudes, & C oud, + ferre =E., bear|.] Bringing 
or producing clouds. 

nubigenous (nii-bij’e-nus), a. [= Pg. nubigena, 
< L. nubigena, cloud-born, < nubes, a cloud, + 
-genus, born: see -genous.] Produced by clouds. 

nubilatet (ni’bi-lat), v.¢ [< L. nubilare, pp. 
nubilatus, make cloudy, be cloudy, < nubilus, 
ony) overcast: see nubilous.) To cloud. 

ailey. 

nubile (ni’bil), a. [= F. nubile = Sp. nibil = 
Pg. nubil = It. nubile, < L. nubdilis, marriage- 
able, < nubere, cover, veil oneself, as a bride, 
hence wed, marry.] Of an age suitable for mar- 
riage; marriageable. 

The Couslip smiles, in brighter yellow dress’d 
Than that which veils the nubile Virgin's Breast. 


Prior, 80lomon, i. 

nubility (ni-bil’i-ti),n. (=F. nubilité = Pg. nu- 

bilidade ; as nubile + -tty.] The state of being 
nubile or marriageable. [Rare.] 

Unhealthy conditions force the young into premature 
nubtlity; marriage takes eee between mere lads and 
lasses. estminster Rev., CX XVI. 213. 

nubiloset (nii’bi-lés), a. [< LL. nubilosus, 
cloudy: see nubilous.] Cloudy; abounding in 
clouds. 

nubilous (ni’bi-lus), a. [« F. nubileur = Sp. 
nubloso = Pg. It. nubiloso, < LL. nubilosus, 
cloudy, <¢ L. nubilus, overcast, cloudy, < nubes, 
a cloud, = Skt. nabhas, a cloud, akin to nebula, 
mist, cloud: see nebule.) Cloudy; overcast; 
gloomy. Bailey. 

nucament} (nu’ka-ment), . (< L. nucamentum, 
anything shaped like a nut, hence a fir-cone, ¢ 
nux (nuc-), a nut: see nucleus.) In bot., an 
ament; a catkin. 

nucamentaceous (nii’ka-men-ta’shius), a. 
nucament + -aceous.] In bot.: (at) Pertaining to 
anucamentorcatkin. (0) Nut-like in character. 

nucellus (nii-sel’us), 2.3; pl. nucelli (-i), ([NL., 
CL. nucella, a little nut, din, of nux (nuc-), nut: 
see raincoat | In bot., the body of the ovule 
containing the embryo-sac; the nucleus of the 
ovule. The ovules arise as minute protuberances at defi- 
nite points upon the wall of the ovary, and consist, in the 
center of the elevation, of a conical or spherofda] mass of 


cells, called the nucellus. This is afterward surrounded 
by the two integuments of the seed. Also nucleus. 


nucha (nii’kii), 2.; pl. nuch@ (-ké). [ML.: see 
nuke.) 1, The nape or upper hind part of the 
neck, next to the hind-head.— 2, In entom., the 


eo 
ws 
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neck of the metanotum; the part of the thorax 
to which is joined the petiole of the abdomen. 


—Pascia nuchs. See fascia.— Ligamentum nuche. 
See ligamentum. 


nuchadiform (nii’ka-di-férm), a. [Irreg. < 
ML. nucha, q. v., + L. forma, form.) Inichth., 
having the body largest at the nape; deep or 


high just behind the head. It is exemplified 
in 8 fish of the genus Equula and in the Agrio- 
podide. Gill. . 
nuchal (nii’kal), a. i“ nucha + -al.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the nucha or nape: as, the nuchal 
muscles.—2. Inentom.: (a) Situated superiorly, 
just behind the head: said pada of orna- 
ments, processes, etc., on an insect-larva. (0) 
Of or pertaining to the metanotal nucha.— 
Nuchal ent. See ligamentum nucha, under liga- 
mentum.— Nuchal tentacles, thread-like organs which 
can be protruded from the neck, found in certain cater- 
pillars. They often emit a disagreeable scent, and are 
supposed to serve for driving away ichneumons or other 


enemies. 

nuchicartilage Solar site nm. (¢ ML. nu- 
cha, q. v., + E. cartilage.) The nuchal carti- 
lage, lamella, or plate of many cephalopods, as 
Nautilus and Sepia, a hard formation of the 
inte ent in the middle of the nuchal region. 
nuciferous (ni-sif’e-rus), a. [« L. nuzx (nuc-), 
a nut, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing or produ- 
cing nuts. Bailey, 1731. 

nuciform (ni’si-férm), a. [< L. mux (nuc-), a 
nut, + forma, form.] In bot., resembling a 
nut; nut-shaped. 

Nucifraga (nu-sif’ra-gi),n. [NL., fem. of nuci- 
Fragus: see nucifragous.] A genus of corvine 


European Nutcracker (Vauci/raga caryocatactes). 


birds, or Corvide, intermediate in some re- 
spects between crows and jays; the nutcrack- 
ers. There are several species, of Europe and 
Asia, the best-known of which is N. caryoca- 
tactes. See nutcracker. 

nucifrage (ni’si-fraj), ». The nutcracker, Nu- 
cifraga caryocatactes. 

nucifragous (ni-sif’ra-gus), a. [« NL. nucifra- 
gus, < L. nux (nuc-), a nut, + frangere (vy frag), 
break: see fragile.] Having the habit of crack- 
ing nuts, as a bird. 

nucleal (nii’klé6-al),a. [<mucleus + -al.] Same 
as nuclear. [Rare.] 

nuclear (ni’klé-ir), a. [< nucleus + -ar3,] 
Pertaining to a nucleus; having the character 
of a nucleus; constituted by or constituting a 
nucleus; endoplastic.—_Nuclear matrix or fluid, 
the homogeneous amorphous substance occupying the in- 
terstices of the nuclear network. Also called n 
See karyoplasm.— Nuclear membrane, network. See 


» 1 (0). 
nucleate (nii’kl6-at),v.; pret. and pp. nucleated, 
ppr. nucleating. [< L. nucleatus, pp. of (LL.) 
nucleare, become like a kernel, become hard, < 
nucleus, @ little nut, a kernel: see nucleus.] I, 
trans. To form into or about a nucleus. 
I, intrans. To form a nucleus; gather about 
a nucleus or center. 
nucleate (ni’klé-at),a. [<L. nucleatus, having 
a kernel: see the verb.] Having a nucleus: as, 
a nucleate cell; nucleate protoplasm. 
nucleated (nu’klé-a-ted),a. [< nucleate + -ed?.] 
Same as nucleate. 
Protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the formal basis of 
all life. Huziey, Lay Sermons, p. 129. 
The nucleated cell in which all life originates. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 
nuclei, . Plural of nucleus. 
nucleiferous (nu-klé-if’e-rus), a. [< L. nucleus, 
a kernel, + ferre = E. bearl.] Bearing or con- 
taining a nucleus or nuclei. 
nucleiform (ni’klé-i-férm), a. [< L. nucleus, a 
kernel, + forma, form.] In bot. and zodl.: (a) 


nucleolus 


Formed like a nucleus. (b) In the shape of a 
rounded tubercle: applied in botany to the 
apothecia of certain lichens. Also nucleoid. 
nuclein (nii’klé-in),”. ([< L. nucleus, a nucleus, 
+ -in?,.] The phosphorized nitrogenous con- 
stituent. of cell-nuclei. It is found in two modifica- 
tions, the one soluble in alkali carbonates and hydroxids, 
the other insoluble in carbonates and only slowly soluble 
in hydroxids. It is probably a mixture of organic phos- 
phorus compounds with various proteids, 
nucleobranch (nu’klé-6-brangk),a.andn. (Cf. 
Nucleobranchiata.] 1, a. Pertaining to the Nu- 
cleobranchiata, or having their characters; het- 
eropodous. 
. n. Amember of the Nucleobranchiata; a 
SD ti 
Nucleobranchiata (nii’kl6-6-brang-ki-a’ ti), n. 
pl. [NL.: see nucleobranchiate.] A group of 
mollusks: used with various senses. (a) In De 
Blainville’s classification (1824), the last one of five orders 
of the second section of his Paracephalophora monoica, 
divided into two families, Nectopoda and da. The 
term is generally held to bea synonym of Heteropoda, but 
it is partly a synonym of Pter a, and these two grou 
are not exactly distinguished in the two families in 
which the author divides his nucleobranchs. Moreover, 
the order does not contain the genus Cavolinia, which is 
pteropodous, and does contain the genus Argonauta, 
which is cephalopodous. It therefore corresponds to no 
natural group, and is disused. See Nectopoda and Hetero- 
. (6) By some recent conchologists used as a substi- 
ute for Heter a 


nuclacbranchiats (na’klé-6-brang’ki-at), a. 
[< NL. nucleobranchiatus, < L. nucleus, a little 
nut, a kernel, + Gr. 39a) yza, gills.] Having the 

ills or branchiss massed in the shell like the 

ernel of a nut; nucleobranch. 

Nucleobranchid# (nii’klé-6-brang’ki-dé), n. 
pl. (NL., <« Nucleobranch(iata) -ide.)} A 

amily of mollusks, practically equivalent to 
the order Heteropoda, but containing also the 
genus Sagitta. 

nucleochylema (ni’kl6-6-ki-1é’mii), n. [NL., 
< L. nucleus, a kernel, + Gr. yv26¢, juice.] The 
nuclear sap which fills the spaces in nucleo- 
hyaloplasm. Micros. Science, XXX. ii. 211. 

nucleohyaloplasm (nt’klé-6-hi’a-16-plazm), n. 
[< L. nucleus, a kernel, + E. hyaline + (proto)- 
plasm.| That feebly staining intermediate 
substance which with chromatin forms the 
threads of the nuclear network; parachroma- 
tin; linin. 

The author prefers to speak of the Nucleohyaloplasm, 
with Schwarz, as Linin. Nature, XXXIX. 5. 

nucleoid (nii’klé-oid), a. [< L. nucleus, a kernel, 
+ -oid.) Same as nucleiform. 

nucleolar (nii’kl6-6-lir),a. [< nucleolus + -ar3.] 
Pertaining to or having the character of a nu- 
cleolus; forming or formed by a nucleolus; en- 
doplastular. 

However, the ultimate fate of these diverticula contain- 
ing nucleolar portions is to become cells of the follicular 
epithelium. RR. Scharf, Micros. Science, XXVIII. 60. 

nucleolate (ni’klé-6-lat), a. [< nucleolus + 
-atel.] Having a nucleolus or nucleoli. 

nucleolated (nu’klé-6-la-ted), a. [« nucleolate 
+ -ed2.] Same as nucleolate. 

nucleole (na’klé-dl),. [= F. nucléole, < L. nu- 
cleolus, dim. of nucleus, a little nut, kernel: see 
nucleus.] A nucleolus. 

nucleoli, x. Plural of nucleolus. 

nucleolid (nii’klé-d-lid),n. («nucleolus + -id2.] 
A corpuselé which resembles a nucleolus. 

The typical ‘nuclear network (of the mid-gut epinellum| 
. . . is frequently exhibited : often complicated, however, 
by the presence of nucleolids or nucleolus-like bodies. 

Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc., 2d ser., VI. 282. 

nucleoline (nii’kl6-6-lin),a.andn. [<« NL. nu- 

cleolinus,q. v.] I, a. Of or pertaining to a nu- 
cleolinus. 

II. n. A nucleolinus. 

nucleolinus (nv’klé-0-li’nus), n.; pl. nucleolini 
(-ni). [NL., < nucleolus, q v.] The nucieus of 
a nucleolus; the germinal point observable in 
some egg-cells within the germinal spot, which 
is itself contained in the proper nucleus of such 
an ovum. 

nucleolite (nw’kl6-d-lit), 7. A fossil sea-urchin 
of the genus Nucleolites. 

Nucleolites (ni’klé-6-li’téz), n. 6 L. nu- 
cleolus, a little nut (see nucleole), + -ttes, E. 
+te2.] | A genus of nucleolites or fossil sea- 
urchins of the family Cassidulida, chiefly of 
Odlitic age. 


8., XXXIX. 91. nncteoyns (ni-kl6é’6-lus), 7.; pl. nucleoli (-li). 


NL., < L. nucleolus, dim. of nucleus, a little nut : 
see nucleole.} 1. In zodl., the nucleus of a nu- 
cleus; one of the rounded deeply staining struc- 
tures found in the nucleus of a cell. The relation 
they bear to the nuclear network is still uncertain. Some 
consider them as distinct from the nuclear network (Fleim- 
ming); others consider them as merely thickened knote of 


nucleolus 


the network (Klein). The nucleolus of the human ovum 
was discovered b agner in 1836, and hence is sometimes 
called the spot of Wagner in anatomical text-books. See 
cut under cell, 5, 


A large, clear, spherical nucleus is seen in the interior 
of the nerve-cell; and in the centre of this is a well-defined 
small round particle, the nucleolus. 

Huzley, Crayfish, p. 187. 


2+. 5 ariagre in Infusoria, a minute particle 
attached to the exterior of the nucleus (or 
‘“‘ovary”’), supposed to function as a testicle. 
But since it is the essential characteristic of a nucleolus 
to be contained within a nucleus, these so-called nucleoli 
of protozoans are now differently interpreted, and called 
paranuclet. See paranucleus, 
3. In bot., a small solid rounded granule or 
particle in the interior of the nucleus. There 
may be several nucleoli in each nucleus. 
nucleoplasm (ni’k1é-6-plazm),n. [< L. nucleus, 
a kernel, + NL. plasma = E. plasm.) The more 
fluid part of the nucleus, found between the 
nuclear threads. See nucleus, 1 (a). 
nucleoplasmic (ni’kl6-6-plaz’mik), a. [« nu- 
cleoplasm + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of nucleoplasm. 
nucleospindle (ni’klé-d-spin’dl), n. [< L. nu- 
cleus, a kernel, + E. spindle.) The nucleus- 
spindle; a fusiform figure occurring in karvo- 
kinesis, formed of striated achromatin figures, 
and often bearing pole-stars at each pole. 
nucleus (ni’klé-us), n.; pl. nuclei (-1). (¢ L. 
nucleus, a little nut, a kernel, the stone of a 
fruit, for “nuculeus (cf. equiv. nucula\, dim. of 
nus (nuc-), anut. Not related to E. nut.] 1. 
A kernel; hence, a central mass about which 
matter is collected, or to which accretion is 
made; any body or thing that serves as a cen- 
ter of aggregation orassemblage; figuratively, 
something existing as an initial or focal point 
or aggregate: as, a nucleus of truth; a nucleus 
of civilization. 


Then, such stories get to be true in a certain sense, and 
indeed in that sense may he called true throughout; for 
the very nucleus, the fiction in them, seems to have come 
out of the heart of man in a way that cannot be imitated 
of malice. Haucthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 111. 


The regiments fashioned by his [Cromwell's] master 
hand, steady, perfectly ordered, and enthusiastic in their 
cause, became the nucleus of the far-famed Ironsides. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 465. 


(a) In btol., the kernel of a cell, in general; a central or 
interior differentiated mass of protoplasm, found in near- 
ly all Cel vegetable or animal, and consisting of an oval 
or rounded body le ers of (1) a nuclear membrane, (2) 
nuclear network, and (3) nucleoplasm, and containing 
nucleoli. The nuclear network is made up of threads 
or fibrils which are composed of a deeply staining part, 
“chromatin,” and a feebly staining intermediate substance, 
‘“linin” or parachromatin (nuclechyaloplasm). In the 
eshes of the network is found the more fluid part of 
the nucleus, the nucleoplasm (achromatin, karyochylema, 
paralinin). Nucleoplasm, according to Carnoy, consists 
of a plastin network and a granular fluid, “enchylema.” 
The nuclear membrane is considered by some observers 
to be an inner limiting layer of cell-protoplasm surround. 
ing the nucleus, by others to be a condensation of the 
ee portion of the nuclear network. There may 
but one nucleus or several nuclei in one cell; and a 
nucleus may be nucleolate or not. Nuclei are generally 
roportionate in size to the cell containing them; in some 
nstances, however, they form almost the entire cell-mass. 
A structural difference between the nucleus and the rest 
of the cell-protoplasm is indicated by its greater resist- 
ance to powerful reagents, and by its varied reaction with 
stains. Functionally, the nucleus is the most important 
portion of the cell, as it is here that the complex series of 
ree (en known as karyokinesis take place, resulting in 
the division of the nucleus and followed by the division 
of the cell. This process of mitosic or indirect cell-divi- 
sion is found in all varieties of cells, whether vegetable or 
animal, fetal or adult, normal or pathological. Instances of 
cell-division not mitosic have, however, been noted. ‘The 
nucleus of the human ovum was discovered by Purkinje 
in 1325, and hence is often called the corpuacle of Purkinje. 
Ite usual name in text-books of anatomy is germinal vesi- 
ele. See cut under cell, 5. (6) In zodl.: (1) In ascidians, the 
alimentary and reproductive viscera collectively, when 
these are aggregated into a mass, as in the salps. (2) In 
pronene: a solid rod-like or strap-shaped body, having 
n many cases the functions of an tes in connection 
with a nucleolus (see nucleolus, 2). (3) In echinoderms, 
the madreporiform body. (c) In anat, a collection of 
nglion-cells in the brain or other portion of the cere- 
rospinal axis. (d@) In conch., the embryonic shell which 
remains at the apex of the mature shell, as of a gastro- 
pod; also, the initial point from which the operculum of 
a gastropod grows. See protoconch. (e) A body having a 
stronger or weaker attraction for the gas, vapor, or sit 
of a solution than for the liquid part of it, and therefore 
modifying by its presence the freezing- and boiling-points. 
Roaster. () In astron., the bright central point usually 
present in the head of a comet and often in a nebula. 
2. [(cap.] A genus of gastropods: same as 
Columbella. Fabricius, 1822.—Accessory auditory 
nucleus, the group of ganglion-cells situated at the fjunc- 
tion of the lateral and median roots of the auditory nerve. 
Also called anterior auditory nucleus, lateral nucleus of the 
medial root, Tone the auditory nerve, nucleus accceso- 
rius acustict, and nucleus cochlearis.— Amygdaloid nu- 
cleus, Same as amygdala, 4.—Caudate nucleus. See 
caudate,— Cervical nucleus, a group of ganglion-cells 
opposite the origin of the roots of the third and fourth 
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cervical nerves, and corresponding in position to Clarke’s 
column.—Clavate nucleus. See clarate).— External 
accessory Olivary nucleus, a short band of gray matter 
in the reticularis grisca, just dorsad of the nucleus olivaris, 
Also called superior or lateral accessory olivary nuclei, — 
Inferior auditory nucleus, that part of the accessory 
nucleus which lies between the two auditory rvots.— 
Inner accessory olivary nucleus, an elongated col- 
lection of gray matter lying just behind the pyramid 
and to the inner ventral side of the (lower) olive. Also 
called antertor accessory olicary nucleus and pyramidal 
nucleus.— Lenticular nucleus. See lenticular.— Nuclei 
arcuati, small collections of gray matter near the ven- 
tral surface of the pyramid, beneath and among the 
external arcuate fibers. The largest group forms the 
nucleus arcuatus triangularis, or nucleus arciformia, or 
nucleus pyramidalis anterior. Also called nuclei of the 
superficial arcuate sibera,—Nuclei lemnisci medialis, 
smali groups of ganglion-cells in the immediate vicinity 
of the lemniscus medialis.—Nucleus abducentis, the 
nucleus of origin of the abducens nerve, a round mass 
of gray matter in the lower part of the pons, near the 
floor of the fourth ventricle and not far from the middle 
line.— Nucleus ambiguus, a tract of large zanglion-cells 
in the substantia reticularis grisea of the oblongata. It 
furnishes fibers to the vagus and glossopharyngeus ; other 
fibers from it turn toward the raphe. It is continued u 
ward as the facial nucleus, Also called nucleus lateralis 
medius.— Nucleus anys , a rounded gray mass con- 
tinuous with the cortex of the tip of the gyrus hippocampi, 
rojecting into the end of the descending cornu of the 
ateral ventricle. Also called amygdala and amygdaloid 
tubercle.— Nucleus anterior the gray matter 
of the thalamus corresponding to the anterior tubercle, 
separated from the inner and outer nuclei by septa of 
white matter. Also called nucleus supertor thalami, nu- 
cleus of the anterior tubercle, and nucleus caudatius thalamié. 
— Nucleus bulbi fornicis, the gray matter within a cor- 
pus albicum.— Nucleus caudatus, the caudate nucleu 
the upper ganglion of the corpus striatum, separat 
from the lenticular nucleus by the internal capsule. Also 
called the tatraventricular ganglion of the striate body. — 
Nucleus centralis inferior, a group of ganglion-cells 
in the substantia alba of the upper part of the oblongata 
and lower part of the pons, between the lemniscus and the 
posterior longitudinal fasciculus, on both sides of the 
middle line. Also called nucleus centralis of Roller.— Ru- 
cleus centralis superior, a collection of ganglion-cells 
in the tegmentum of the upper part of the pons, on either 
side of the middle line and between the posterior longitudi- 
nal fasciculus and the decussation of the superior pedun- 
cles of the cerebellum.— Nucleus cuneatus externus, 
a smal] separate gray mass external to the principal nu- 
cleus funiculi cuneati.— Nucleus dentatus. Same as 
corpus dentatum (a) (which see, under corpus).— Nucle- 
us dentatus cerebelli, the convoluted shell of gray 
matter lying in the white substance of either he.nisphere 
of the cerebellum, and open on its median side. Also 
called corpus dentatiom cerebelli, nucleux denticulatua, nu- 
cleus fimbriatus, nucleus lenticulatus, corpus ciliare, corpus 
rhomboideum, and corpus rhomboidale.— Nucleus em 
liformis, a clavate mass of gray substance lying mesially 
to and partially covering the hilum of the nucleus denta- 
tus cerebelli. Also called emboelus.— Nucleus externus 
thalami, the gray matter of the outer part of the thala- 
mus, extending posteriorly into the pulvinar, and sepa- 
rated from the inner nucleus by the lamina medullaris 
medialis. Also called nucleus lateralis thulamt.— Nucleus 
funiculi anterioris, a group of large ganglion-cells lying 
on the median side of the hypoglossal roots, at about the 
middle of their course through the oblongata. Also called 
nucleus of anterivr root-zone.— Nucleus funiculi cuneati, 
the body of gray matter with ganglion-cells in the upper 
end of the cuneate funiculus. Also called cuneate nucleus 
and reatiform nucleus.— Nucleus funiculi lateralis, the 
separated part of the anterior cornu of the spinal cord 
continued into the oblongata, lying in the lateral column 
near the surface, behind the olivary nucleus, Also called 
nucleus anterolateralis, nucleus latcraliz.— Nucleus funi- 
culi teretis, a tract of fusiform ganglion-cells lying close 
to the middle line and close to the surface in the funi- 
culus teres of the floor of the fourth ventricle. Also called 
nucleus medialis.— Nucleus globosus, a small round mass 
of gray matter between the nucleus embvoliformis and the 
nucleus tecti.— Nucleus internus the gray 
matter of the inner part of the thalamus, separated from 
the outer and anterior nuclei by septa of white matter. 
The internal nuclei of the two sides are united by the 
middle commissure. Also called nucleus medialis thalamt. 
— Nucleus lateralis. (a) The nucleus funiculi lateralis. 
(b) Same as claustrum, 1.— Nucleus lemnisci lateralis, a 
collection of ganglion-cells in the tegmental region of the 
upper part of the pons, close to the lateral surface, giving 
fibers to the lateral lemniscus.— Nucleus lentic ; 
the lenticular nucleus, the lower layer nucleus of the 
corpus striatum, divided by medullary lamin into three 
zones, the outer of which is called the putamen, while the 
two inner are called the globus pallidus, Also called the 
extraventricular ganglion of the striate body and nucleus 
lentiformis.— Nucleus of Bechterew, the ill-defined 
group of ganglion-cells lying dorsad of Deiters's nucleus, 
from which it is claimed by Bechterew that some of the 
fibers of the medial root of the auditory nerve arise. Also 
called nucleus anqularia, principal nucleus of the nervus 
veatibularis, and nucleus vestibularis.— Nucleus of Dei- 
ters, 2 mass of gray matter containing large cells lying 
on the inner side of the restiform body, and giving origin 
to the medial root of the auditory nerve. Also called outer 
auditory nucleus, ascending root, medial nucleus of the me- 
dial root, and lateral part of the nucleus supertor.— Nucleus 
of Luys, an almond-shaped gray mass with pigmented gan- 
glion-cells in the regio subthalamica. Also called corpus 
subthalamicum, Luys's body, nucleus amugdaliformia, and 
nucleus pedunculi cerebri.— Nucleus of Pander, the ex- 
pes extremity of the white yolk of an egg, beneath the 
lastoderm.— Nucleus olivaris superior, a convoluted 
plate of gray matter lying dorsad of the trapezium, not 
prominent in man. It appears to be connected with the 
accessory auditory nucleus of the opposite and to a less de- 
gree of the same side through the trapezium, with the poste- 
rior quadrigeminal body of the same side through the lat- 
eral lemniscus, and also with the abducens nucleus of the 
same side. Also called nucleus dentatus partis commissu- 


Nucula (nii’ka-li), n. 


Nuculacea (ni-ki-]a’sé-ii), 2. pl. 


nucule (ni’kiul), n. 


Nuculidsg (ni-ki’li-dé), n. pl. 


Nuda (nu’di), n. pl. 


nuddle! (nud’l), ». 
ar Fy of the neck. Halliicell. 
nu 


nude (nud), a. 


nude 


raliz,and upper or superior olirary body or olive.— Nucleus 
pontis, or, in the plural, nuclei pontis, gray matter 
with numerous small nerve-cells included between the 
fibers of the ventral or crustal part of the pons.— Nucleus 
reticularis tegmenti pontis, an assemblage of scatter- 
ed ganglion-cells in the pons, on both sides of the raphe, 
between the lemniscus and the posterior longitudinal fas- 
ciculus, and cerebralward from the nucleus centralis in- 
ferior.— Nucleus tecti, a small mass of gray matter in 
the white center of the anterior part of the vermis of the 
cerebellum, close to the median line on either side. Also 
called roof-nucleua, nucleus fastiqii, and substantia ferru- 
nea superior.— Nucleus trapezil, ganglion-cells scat- 
red among the fibers of the trapezium. Also called nu- 
cleus trapezoides.—Principal auditory nucleus, a cray 
mass of triangular cross-section, forming a prominence on 
the floor of the fourth ventricle (tuberculum acusticum). 
The stri@ medullares pass over it. Also called central, tn- 
ner, or posterior nucleus, median nucleus of the lateral r 
and median portion of the nucleus supertor.— 
nucleus, the inner accessory olivary nucleus.— Red nu- 
cleus, a mass of gray matter with numerous large pig- 
mented cells in the tegmentum of the crus cerebri. To 
it the superior cerebellar peduncle of the opposite side 
proceeds. Also called nucleus of the tegmentum, nucleus 
tegmenti, and tegmental nucteus.— Restiform nucleus. 
Same as nucleus funicult cuncati 


[NL., < L. nucula, a 
little nut, dim. of nuzx (nuc-), 
anut.] A genus of acepha- 
lous or conchiferous mol- 
lusks, formerly referred to 
the Arcide or ark-shells, now 
made type of the family Nu- 


culid@. The size is small, and the 
shape resembles that of a beech- 
nut, whence the name. There are 
about 70 living ‘peuiee of which 
N. nucleus is typical, and numer- 
ous extinct ones, among which is NV. cobboldia of the Eng- 


lish crag. 

[NL., <« Nu- 
cula + -acea.] A superfamily or suborder of 
bivalves, including the families Nuculide and 
Ledide. 


Nucula cobboldia. 


nuculanium (ni-ki-la’ni-um), ”.; pl. nuculania 


-#). [NL.,< L. nucula, a little nut: see nucule.] 
n bot., a superior indehiscent fleshy fruit, con- 
taining two or more cells and several seeds, as 
the grape. 
[< L. nucula, a little nut, 
dim. of nux (nuc-), anut: see rucleus.] In Cha- 
racee, the female sexual organ. 


In Characere the female organ has a peculiar structure, 
and is termed a nucide. Encyc. Brit., 1V. 158. 


[NL., < Nucula 
+ -ida.] A family of bivalves, typified by the 
genus Nucula; the nutshells. The shell is of small 
size and angular trigonal form. The cartilage is internal, in 
a pit, and the hinge has two rows of diverging compressed 
teeth. The anital has a large discoidal foot, with a trana- 
verse serrate periphery ; the mantle-flaps are freely open 
and asiphonate; the gills are small and plumiform. They 
are found in all seas, and have great geological antiquity. 
The family is used with varying limits, and sometimes 
extended to include the Ledid@ and various extinct rela- 


tives. 

[NL., neut. pl. of L. nudus, 
naked: see nude.|] A name that has been vari- 
ously used as that of an order or group of naked 


animals. (a) Naked reptiles, or batrachians, the third 
order of reptiles, corresponding to the modern Amphtbia. 
Oppel, 1811. (b) The ‘‘naked mollusks” of Cuvier — that is, 
the tunicaries, ascidians, or sea-squirts, (c) Naked lobose 
protozoans, having no test, as ordinary ameebas. The gen- 
era Amieba, Ourameba, Lithameba, Dinameba, and others 
are Nuda. (d)The term is also repetitively applied to sev- 
eral different groups of infusorians, members of each of 
which are classified as either Nuda or Loricata 


nudation (nii-da’shon), n. (< L. nudatio(n-), a 


stripping naked, nakedness, < nudare, pp. nuda- 
tus, make naked, bare, < nudus, naked: see nude. ] 
The act of making bare or naked. Johnson. 
(Var. of noddlel.] The 
[Prov. Eng. ] 
dle? (nud’l), v. 4; pret. and PP. nuddled, 
ppr. nuddling. [Origin obscure.] To stoop in 
walking; look downward. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whether this proverb may have any further reflection 
on the people of this Country, as therein taxed for covet- 
ousness and constant nudling on the earth, I think not 
worth the enquiry. Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 310. 
[= F. nu = Sp. nudo = Pg. nu 
= It. nudo, < L. nudus, naked, bare, exposed: 
see naked.) 1. Naked; bare; uncovered; spe- 
cifically, in art, undraped; not covered with 
drapery: as, a nude statue. 

We shift and bedeck and bedrape us; 
Thou art noble and nude and antique. 
A. C. Swinburne, Dolores. 

2. In /aw, naked; made without consideration: 
said of contracts and agreements in which a 
consideration is wholly lacking.— 38. 1n bot. 
and zool.: (a) Bare; destitute of leaves, hairs, 
bristles, feathers, scales, or other exterior out- 
growth or covering. (b) Not supported by diag- 
nosis or description; mere; bare: said of ge- 


nude 


neric or specific terms, in the phrase nude name, 
translating the technical designation nomen 
nudum. See nomen.—Nude matter, a bare allega- 
tion of something done.—Nude pact, a naked contract 
or agreement; a pact made without consideration: in legal 
use, commonly in the Latin form nudum pactum, A prom. 
ise which was originally a nude pact may become a valid 
contract by the act of the promisee on the faith of it, such 
as to supply the consideration invited by the promise.— 
The nude, the representation of the undraped human 
figure, considered as a special branch of art, 


Of anything distinctly American there is little trace, ex- 
cept an occasional negro. Of the nude, or the ‘‘ideal,” or 
the fanciful, there is no example. 

The Academy, No, 891, p. 385. 
=Syn. Ll. See list under naked. 
nudely (nid’li), adv. Ina nude or naked man- 
ner; nakedly. 
nudeness (nud’nes), n. Nakedness; nudity. 
nudge (nuj), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nudged, ppr. 
nudging. [A var. of dial. nodge (Se.), for 
*knodye, *knotch, assibilated form of knock. Cf. 
Dan. knuge, press, ult. related.}] To touch gen- 
tly, as with the elbow; give a hint or signal 
to by a covert touch with the hand, elbow, or 
foot. 
nudge (nuj), n. (< nudge, v.) A slight push, 
as with the elbow; a covert jog intended to 
’ call attention, give warning, or the like. 
Mrs. General Likens bestows a nudge with her elbow 


upon the General, who stands by her side. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 130. 


nudibrachiate (ni-di-bra’ki-at), a. [« L. nu- 
dus, naked, + brachium, .bracchium, the fore- 
arm: see brachium.] In zool., having naked 
arms; specifically, having tentacles which are 
not ciliate, or which are not lodged in a special 
cavity. 
nudibranch (ni’di-brangk), a. and n. (Cf. Nu- 
dibranchiata.)] I, a. Sume as nudibranchiate. 
II, »n. A member of the Nudibranchiata. 
Nudibranchia (ni-di-brang’ki-i), x. pl. [NL.] 
Same as Nudibranchiata. Latreille, 1825. 
nudibranchian (nu-di-brang’ki-an), a. and n. 
. a. Same as nudibranchiate. 
II. x. Same as nudibranch. 
Nudibranchiata (ni-di-brang-ki-a’ta), n. pl. 
(NL., neut. pl. of nudibranchiatus: see nudibran- 
chiate.] An order of opisthobranchiate Gaste- 
ropoda; the naked-gilled shell-less gastropods. 
The branchie, when present, are external and uncovered, 
on various parts of the body; they are in some cases sup- 
pressed entirely. The order is a large one, represented by 
numerous species, especially in tropical and warm seas. 
The diversity in the character of the gills, as well as of 
the jaws and teeth of the odontophore, has caused them 
to be separated into numerous families, the most conspic- 
uous of which are the Doridid@ and .Holidide. Also called 
Gy mnobranchiata, Notobranchiata. 
nudibranchiate (nu-di-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 
(< NL. nudibranchiatus, < L. nudus, naked, + 
branchia, ¢ Gr. Bpayzia, gills.] I, a. Having 
naked gills or uncovered branchisg; specifically, 
of or pertaining tothe Nudibranchiata : opposed 
to cryptobranchiate. 
Il, xn. Same as nudibranch. 
nudicaudate (nu-di-ka’dat), a. [< L. nudus, 
naked, + cauda, tail: see caudate.) In zool., 
having 4 tail which is hairless. 
nudicaul (ni’di-k4l), a. [< L. nudus, naked, 
bare, + caulis, a stem.] In dot., having the 
stems leafless. 
nudification (nii’di-fi-ka’shon),n. [<L. nudus, 
naked, bare, exposed, + -ficare, < facere, make 
(see -fication).] A making naked. Westmin- 


ster Rev. 
nudifidiant (ni-di-fid’i-an), n. [< L. nudus, 
bare, + fides, faith: see faith.]} e who re- 


lies on faith alone without works for salvation. 


A Christian must work ; for no nudifidian, as well as no 
nullifidian, shall be admitted into heaven. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 280. 


Nudiflors: (nii-di-fl0’ré), n. pt. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), fem. pl. of nudiflorus: see 
nudiflorous.) A series of monocotyledonous 
plants. They are characterized by the solitary or cohe- 
rent carpels and by the fact that floral envelops are either 
absent or reduced to scales or bristles. The group includes 
6 orders—the arum, screw-pine, cattail, duckweed, and 
cyclanthus families. 

nudifiorous (nt-i-fl6’rus), a. [¢ NL. nudiflorus, 
CL. nudus, naked, + flos (flor-),a flower.] 1. 
Having the flowers destitute of hairs, glands, 
etc.— 2. Belonging to the series Nudiflore. 

nudifolious (nu-«i-fo’li-us), a. (« L. nudus, 
bare, + folinm, leaf.] Characterized by bare 
or smooth leaves. 

nudilt, x. (Origin obscure.] <A pledget made 
of lint or cotton wool, and dipped in some oint- 
ment, for use in dressing sores, wounds, ete. 
E. Phillips, 1706. 
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nudiped (ni’di-ped), a.andn. [« NL. nudipes 
(-ped-), ¢ L. nudus, naked, + pes (ped-) = E., 
foot.) I, a. Having naked feet. 

II, n. A nudiped animal. 

Nudipellifera (nu’di-pe-lif’e-rii), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of *nudipellifer: see nudipelliferous.] 
The amphibians or batrachians: so ealled from 
the naked skin, in distinction from sealy rep- 
tiles. See Amphibia, 2 (ce). 

slate Aber racer (ni/di-pe-lif’e-rus),a.  [< NL. 
*nudipellifer, <L. nudus, naked, + pellis, skin, 
+ ferre = E. bear},] Having a naked (that is, 
not sealy) skin, as an amphibian; of or per- 
taining to the Nudipellifera, 

nudirostrate (nu-di-ros’trat), a. [« L. nudus, 
naked, + rostrum, beak: see rostrate.]) Having 
the rostrum naked, as a hemipterous insect. 

nudiscutate (nii-di-sku’tat), a. [¢ L. nudus, 
naked, + scutum,a shield: see scutate.] Hav- 
ing the scutellum naked, as a hemipterous in- 
sect. 

nudity (ni’di-ti), n.; pl. nudities (-tiz). [« F. 
nudité = Pr. nudetat = Pg. nuidade = It. nudita, 
< L. nudita(t-)s, nakedness, bareness, < nudus, 
naked: see nude.) 1. A nude or naked state; 
nakedness; bareness; exposedness; lack of 
covering or disguise. 

Many souls in their young nudity are tumbled out among 
incongruities, and left to “find their feet” among them, 


while their elders go about their business, 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 218. 


It may appear that I insist too much upon the nudity 
of the Provencal horizon. . . . But it is an exquisite bare- 
ness; it seems to exist for the purpose of allowing one to 
follow the delicate lines of the hills, and touch with the 
eyes, as it were, the smallest inflections of the landscape. 

H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 189. 
2. In a concrete sense, a nude or naked thing; 
also, a representation of a nude figure; any- 
thing freely exposed or laid bare. 

Sometimes they took Men with their heels upward, and 
hurry'd them about in such an undecent manner as to ex- 
pose their Nudtties, Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 95. 


The world's all face; the man who shows his heart 

Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn'd. 

Young, Night Thoughts, viit. 

He [Harry Tidbody] had piles upon piles of gray paper 
at his lodgings, covered with worthless nudittes in biack 
and white chalk. Thackeray, On Men and Pictures. 

nudum pactum (ni’dum pak’tum). [L.: nu- 
dum, neut. of nudus, bare, naked; pactum, a cov- 
enant, a contract: see pact.] See nude pact, 
under nude. 

nué (nii-a’), a. [F., pp. of nuer, shade: see nu- 
ance.|] In her., same as inveckee. 

nug (nug), ». ([Cf.nogl, nigi.] 1. Arude un- 
shaped piece of timber; a block. peroy. Eng. ] 
—2. A knob or protuberance. rov. Eng.) 

nugacioust (na-ga’shius), a. [< L. nugax (nu- 
gac-), trifling, < nuge, trifles: see nuga.) Tri- 
fling; futile: as, nugacious disputations. Glan- 
ville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvii. 

nugacityt (ni-gas’i-ti), » (« L. nugacita(t-)s, 
a trifling playfulness, ¢ L. nugaz, trifling: see 
nugacious. re triviality; something tri- 
fling or nonsensical. 

But such arithmetical nugacities as are ordinarily re- 
corded for his, in dry numbers, to have been the riches of 
the wisdome of so famous a Philosopher, is a thing be- 
yond all credit or ee N 

. H. More, Def. of Philos. Cabbala, i 
nug# (nii’jé),n. pl. [L.] Trifles; things of little 
value; trivial verses. 
nugationt (ni-ga’shgn), n. [= Pg. nugagdo = 
t. nugazione, < L. nugatus, pp. of nugari, jest, 
trifle, cheat, < nuge, trifles: see nuge@.] The 
act or practice of trifling. [Rare.] 

As for the received opinion, that putrefaction is caused 
either by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, it is 
but nugation. Basen, Nat. Hist., § 836. 

nugatory (ni’ga-t6-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. nu- 
gatorio, ¢ L. nugatorius, worthless, futile, < nu- 
gator, a jester, a trifler, < nugari, pp. nugatus, 
jest, trifle: see nugation.] 1. Tri ing; futile; 
worthless; without significance. 

Descartes was, perhaps, the first who saw that defini- 
tions of words already as clear as they can be made are 
nugatory or impracticable. 

Haliam, Introd. to Lit. of Europe, ITT. fii. § 101. 
2. Of no force or effect; inoperative; ineffec- 
tual; vain. 

For Metaphysic, we have assigned unto it the inquiry 
of formal and final causes; which assignation, as to the 


former of them, may seem to be nugatory and void. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 162. 


A second and a third proclamation ... greatly extend- 
ed the nuyatory toleration granted to the Presbyterians. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


Those provisions of the edict which atfected a show of 
kindness to the Jews were contrived so artfully as to be 
nearly nuyatory. Preacott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 17. 


nuisance 


nuggar (nug’r),. [Egypt.] In Egypt, a large 
native boat, used for transportation of cargo, 
troops, ete. 
An Egyptian nuggar, laden with troops for Khartoum, 
has been wrecked on the river Nile. 
New York Herald, Sept. 30, 1884. 
nugg t(nug’et), ». (Early mod. E. also niggot ; 
prob. dim. of nug, nig, a lump, asmall piece: see 
nug, nigl, Hardly, as some suppose, for ingot, 
unless through a form *ningot, with initial #» 
adhering from the indef. article.] A lump; a 
mass; especially, one of the larger lumps of 
native gold found in alluvial deposits or placer- 
mines. 
He had plenty, he said, displaying a ketful of doub- 
loons and a nugyet as big as a doughnu 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 80. 
nuggety (nug’et-i),a. [< nugget +-y1.] Hav- 
ing the form of a nugget; occurring in nuggets 
or lumps. 
It (alluvial gold in South Africa] is coarse and nugyetty 
as a rule, well rounded, and generally coated with oxide 
of iron. Quoted in Ure’s Dict., IV. 412. 


nuggy (nug’i), n.; pl. nuggies (-iz). [Origin ob- 
scure.] In the Cornish mines, a spirit or gob- 
lin; a knocker. See knocker, 2. 
nugify (nu’ji-fi), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nugified, ppr. 
nugifying. ([¢ L. nuga, trifles, nonsense, + fa- 
cere, make (see yA To render trifling, silly, 
or futile. [Rare.] 
The stultifying. nugifying effect of a blind and uncritical 
study of the Fathers. Coleridge. 
nuisance (nu’sans), n. [< ME. nuisance, nu- 
sance, noisance, noisaunce, noysaunce, < OF. noi- 
sance, nuisance, F. nuisance = Pr. noysensa, no- 
zensa = It. nocenza, nocenzia, < ML. nocentia, a 
hurt, injury, < L. nocen(t-)s, ppr. of nocere, hurt, 
harm: see nocent, and cf.noisant.] 1+. Injured or 
painful feeling; annoyance; displeasure; grief. 
Anon had thay full dolorous noysaunee ; 
As at diner sate, at ther own plesaunce. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 3878 
2. An eae experience; a grievous inflic- 
tion; trouble; inconvenience. 
He was pleas'd to discourse to me about my book in- 
veighing against the nutsance of ye smoke of London. 
svelyn, Diary, Oct. 1, 1661. 
The nuisance of fighting with the Afghans and the hill- 
men their congeners is this, that you never can tell when 


your work is over. 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 127. 
In February of that year [1884] Mr. Justice Stephen de- 
livered his well-known judgment, declaring that crema- 
tion is a legal procedure, provided it he effected without 
nuisance to others. Nineteenth Century, XXIIF. 6. 
3. The infliction of hurt or injury. 
Helpe me for to weye 
Ageyne the feende, that with his handes tweye 
And al his might plukke wol at the balance 
To weye us doun; keepe us from his nusance. 
Chaucer, Mother of God, }. 2L 
4. That which or one who annoys, or gives 
trouble or injury; a troublesome or annoying 
thing; that which is noxious, offensive, or ir- 
ritating; a plague; a bore: applied to persons 
and things. 
But both of them [pride and folly] are nuisances which 
education must remove, or the person is lost. 
South, Sermons, V. i. 
It is always a practical difficulty with clubs to regulate 
the laws of election so as to exclude peremptorily every 
social nutsance. Emerson, Cluba. 
It makes her a positive nuisance ! 
W. H. Baker, New Timothy, p. 39. 


5. In law, such a use of property or such a course 
of conduct as, irrespective of actual trespass 
against others or of malicious or actual criminal 
intent, transgresses the just restrictions upon 
use or conduct which the proximity of other 

ersons or property in civilized communities 
imposes upon what would otherwise be rightful 
freedom. Thus, the use of steam-power, though on one’s 
own premises and for a lawful pu may be a nuisance, 
if by reason of being in one of several closely built dwell- 
ings the vibration and noise cause unreasonable injury 
to the adjacent property and occupants. Any serious 
obstruction to a highway or navigable river if not an- 
thorized by law is a nuisance; but the temporary use of 
a reasonable part of a highway for a legitimate purpose, 


such as the moving of a building or the deposit of build- 
ing materials going into use, is not necessarily a nuisance. 
The question of nuisance always is, at what point the sel- 


fish use of a right transcends the obligation to respect the 
welfare of others. A common nuisance, or public nuisanea 
is one which tends to the annoyance of the public gener- 
ally, and is therefore to be redressed by forcible abate 
ment or by an action by the state, as distinguished from 
a private nuisance, or one which causes special injury 
to one or more individuals and therefore will sustain a 
private action, Thus, if one obstructs a highway any per- 
son may remove the obstruction, but only the public can 
prosecute the offender, unless a particular individual suf- 
fers special injury, as where he is turned from his road 
and compelled to go another way and suffers thereby a 
specific pecuniary damage, in which case it is as to him a 
private nuisance, and he may sue. 


nuisancer 


nuisancer (nii’san-sér),. ([< nuisance + -er1.] 
One who causes an injury or nuisance. Black- 
stone. 

nujeeb (nu-jéb’), n. [Hind. najib, < Ar. najid, 
noble.] In India, a wind of half-diseiplined in. 
fantry soldiers under some of the native gov- 
ernments; also, at one time, a kind of militia 
under the British. Yule and Burnell, Anglo- 
Indian Glossary. 

nuke (nuk), x. (< F. nuque, < ML. nucha, the 
nape of the neck.] The nape of the neck. Cot- 
grave. 

nuke-bonet (nuk’bon), ». The occipital bone; 
especially, the basioccipital. 


Os basiiaire. ({F.] The Nape or Nuke-bone. The bone 
allah all the of the head are supportee some 
call it the cuneal bone, because it is wedgelike, thrust in 


between the bones of the head and the upper a. 


null (nul), a. and». ([=F. nul, nulle = Sp. 
nulo = Pg. It. nullo, not any,< L. nullus, not any, 
none, no (fem. nulla (sc. res), > It. nulla, > G. 
null, nulle = Icel. nul = Sw. noll, nolla = Dan. 
nul, n., zero, cipher, naught), < ne, not, + ullus, 
any, for *unulus, dim. (with indef. effect) of 
unus, one: see one, and cf. E. any, ult. ¢ one.] 
I. a. 1. Not any; wanting; non-existent. 

That wholesome majority of our people whose expert- 
ence of more metropolitan glories is small or null. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 800. 

2. Void; of no legal or binding force or valid- 
ity; of no efficacy ; invalid. 

Archbishop Sancroft . . . was fully convinced that the 
court was that all its judgments would be null, 


egal, 
and that by sitting in it he should incur a serious responsi- 
bility. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


Any such presumption which can be grounded on their 
having voluntarily entered into the contract is common] 
next to null. J. S. Mili. 


The acts of the Protectorate were held to be null alike by 
the partisans of the King and by the partisans of the Par- 
liament. EB. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 190. 
3. Of no account or significance; having no 
character or expression; negative. 

Faultily faultl icil , splendidly nuulZ, 
Dead perfection, 10 oe Trenngiach, Maud, ii. 

II, ». 1. Something that has no force or 
meaning; that which 1s of a negative or mean- 
ingless character; a cipher, literally or figur- 
atively. 


compleene have been introduced {nto ciphers [ 

tographic systems] by the employment of “dummy” let- 

ters, —“nulls and insignificants,” as Bacon terms them. 
Encye. Brit., V1. 671. 


The danger ia lest, in seeking to draw the nora & man 
should draw the nui, and write the novel of society in- 
stead of the romance of man. 

R. L. Stevenson, A Humble Remonstrance. 
Specifically —2. In musical notation, the char- 
acter 0, denoting —(a) in thorough-bass, that 
the bass note over which it is placed is to be 
played alone, the other parts resting; (0) in 
the gation, pd stringed instruments, that the 
note over which it is placed is to be played on 
an open string.—3. The raised part in nulling 
or nulled work. This when small resembles a 


bead; Nias longer, a spindle.—Null method. . 


See me 
null (nul), v. (< ML. nullare, make null, < L. 
nullus, not any, none: see null, a. Cf. annul.) 
I.¢ trans. To annul; deprive of validity; de- 
stroy; nullify. ([Rare.] 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have power; their force is null'd. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 985. 
Il, intrans. [<null,n., 3.) 1. To form nulls, 
or into nulls, as ina lathe. See nulling.—2. To 
kink: said of a whalemen’s line as it runs from 


the line-tub.—Nulled work, in wood-turning, pieces 
of wood turned to form a series of connected knobs or pro- 
tuberances resembling in general contour a straight string 


eo! 


Nulled Work and Lathe. - 
a, lever; 4, 5, adjustable knife-holders; c, arm; d, back-rest ; 


¢, rack; A, head-stock. 
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nullah (nul’i), 7. 
dies, a watercourse: commonly used forthedry Nullipennes (nul-i-pen’éz), n. pl. 


nulla-nulla (nul’é-nul’s), n. 


nuller (nul’ér), ». 


nullibietyt (nul-i-bi’e-ti), n. 


ul’i-fi), v. t.; 
nullify (nul’i-fi) o i 


nulling (nul’ing), n. 
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of beads: much used for rounds of chairs, bedsteads of the 
cheaper sorts, etc. In operation, the lever @ is lifted by 
the left hand, while the right hand sps the fede 
extending handle of the carriage. This brings the knife 
g into action, and by moving the carriage longitudinally 
the stick is turned round. Next the lever a is lowered 
into the position shown, and by moving it up and down 
the arm ¢ engages the teeth of the rack e successively, 
bringing the knives held in 0, d into action, which form 
the beads one after another. 


(E. Ind.) In the East In- 


bed of a stream. 
[Also nullah-nul- 
lah; a native name.] A club made of hard 
wood, used by the aborigines of Australia. 

5 (< null, v.,+ -erl.] One who 
annuls; a nullifier. 

As for ceamnple, if the generallity of the guides of Chris- 
tendom should be grosse idolators, bold nullers or abroga- 
tours of the indispensable laws of Christ by their corrupt 
institutes. Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, iit. 
« LL. nullibi, no- 
where (< L. nullus, not any, + 101, there, thither), 
+ -ety.] The state or condition of being no- 
where. Bailey. 


nullibistt (nul’i-bist), 7. [As LL. nullibi + -ist: 


see nullibiety.] One who advocated the princi- 
ples of nullibiety or nowhereness: applied to 
the Cartesians. Krauth-Fleming. 


nullification (nul/i-fi-ka’shon),». [< LL. nulli- 


ficatio(n-), a despising, contempt, lit. a making 
as nothing, < nullificare, despise, lit. make no- 
thing: see nullify.) The act of nullifying; a 
rendering void and of no effect, or of no legal 
effect; specifically, in U. S. hist., the action of 
a State intended to abrogate within its limits 
the operation of a federal law, under the as- 


sumption of absolute State sovereignty. The 
doctrine of nullification—that is, the doctrine t the 
power of a State to nullify acts of Congress is an integral 
eature of American constitational law, and not revolu- 
tionary — was elaborated by John C. Calhoun, and applied 
by South Carolina in 1832. See below. 


But the topic which became the leading feature of the 
whole debate, and gave it an interest which cannot die, 
was that of nullification — the assumed right of a state to 
annul an act of Congress. 

T. H. Benton, Thirty Years, I. 188. 


The difficult for our poy ccument is how to nullify 
nullification and yet to avoid a civil war. 
H. Adams, Gallatin, p. 649. 


Ordinance of Nullification, an ordinance passed by a 
State convention of South Carolina, November 24th, 1832, 
declaring void certain acta of the United States Congress 
laying duties and imposts on imports, and threatenin 
that any attempt to enforce those acts, except throug 
the courts in that State, would be followed by the seces- 
sion of South Carolina from the Union. It was repealed 
by the State convention which met on March 16th, 1883. 


nullifidian (nul-i-fid’i-an),a.andn. [<« L. nullus 


not any, none, + fides, faith, trust: see faith. 
I, a. Of no faith or religion. 

A solifidean Christian is a nudlifidean pagan, and confutes 
his tongue with his hand. Feitham, Resolves, ii. 47. 

II. ». One who has no faith; an unbeliever; 
an infidel. 

I am a Nulli-fidian, if there be not three-thirds of a scru- 


ple more of aampeuchinum in this confection than ever I 
put in any. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


Celia was no longer the eternal cherub, but a thorn in 
her spirit, a pink-and-white nulltjidian, worse than any 
discouraging presence in the “Pilgrim's i a . 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, i. 4. 


nullifier (nul’i-fi-ér), x. [< nullify + -erl.] 1. 


One who nullifies or makes void; one who main- 
tains the right to nullify a contract by one of 
the parties.—2. In U. S. hist., an adherent of 
the doctrine of nullification. 

Hundreds of eyes closely scrutinized the face of the 


BL her nullifier” as he took the oath to support the con- 
tution. H. von Holst, John C. Calhoun, p. 104. 


ret. vaio ee 

r. nullifying. . nullificare, despise, 
eoatenm, tM make nothing or null, <¢ L. ulin 
none, + facere, make, do: see -fy.J To annul; 
make void; render invalid; deprive of force or 
efficacy. 

It is to pull Christ down from the cross, to degrade him 
from his mediatorship, and, in a word, to nullify and 


evacuate the whole work of man’s redemption. 
ermons, II. xiv. 


His pride got into an uneasy condition which quite nud- 
tified his boyish satisfaction. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, fi. 1. 


He will endeavor to evade and nullify the laws In all 
ways which will not expose him to immediate criticism 
or condemnation. The Nation, XLVIII. 299. 
=§ Annul, Annthilate, etc. See neutralize. 
[Verbal n. of null, v.] 
The act or process of forming nulls: as, a null- 
ing-lathe; a nulling-tool. 


nullipara (nu-lip’a-rii), m.; pl. nullipare (-ré). 


[NL.: see nulliparous.] A woman, especially 


nulliparous (nu-lip’a-rus), a. [<NL. null 


nullipennate (nul-i-pen’at), a. 


n 


nulliporous (nul’i-p6r-us), a. 
nullity (nul’i-ti), ».; pl. nullities 


sale, because void or voidable. 
null 


Num. 


numb (num), a. 


numb (num), v. ¢. 


numb 


one not a virgin, who has never had a child: 
correlated with primipara, multipara. 
para, 
< L. nullus, none, + parere, bring forth.4 Of 
the condition of a nullipara. 
[< L. nullus, 


none, + pennatus, winged: seepennate.) Hav- 
ing no flight-feathers, as a penguin: correlated 
with longipennate, brevipennate, ete. 

(NL., < L. 


nullus, none, + penna, wing: see pen?.) The 
penguins, as having no flight-feathers. 
ullipore (nul’i-por), n. [< L. nullus, none, + 
porus, & passage, pore: see pore.] A little 
coral-like seaweed, particularly Corallina offci- 
nalis. See cut under Corallina. 

[< nullipore + 


Consisting of or resembling a nullipore. 
C tiz), [< F, 
nullité = Pr. nullitad = Sp. nulidad = Pg. nulli- 
dade = It. nullita, < L. nullus, not any, none: 
see null, a., and -ity.] 1. The state or quality 
of being null or void; want of force or efficacy ; 
insignificance; nothingness. In law, nullity exists 
when the instrument or act has a material but not a legal 
existence. (Goudsmit.) In civil law, a distinction is made 
between absolute and relative nullity. In the former, the 
act has no effect whatever, and anybody affected by the 
act might invoke the nullity of it. Such an act is said to 

be void. In the latter, the nullity could be invoked onl 
by the particular persons in whose favor it is established, 
as where a contract is made by an Infant. Such an act is 

said to be voidable. It is not null until so declared. 
And have kept 
But what is worse than nullity, a mere 
Capacity calamities to bear. 

J. Beaumont, Payche, v. 30. 
The old Academy of Sciences wasted thirty years of 
collective efforta in the chemical study of pene by dry 

distillation before it perceived the nullity of its method. 
Harper’s Mag., UXXVIITI. 506. 


2. That which is null, void, invalid, or of no 
force or efficacy; a nonentity. 


This ch sir, I maintain, is wholly and entirely in- 
sufficient. It is a mere nullity. 
D. Webster, Speech, March 10, 1818. 


The Declaration was, in the gh of the law, a nullity. 
acaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


The ultimate, aggregate, or absolute effect of even the 
best epic under the sun is a nedlity. 
Poe, The Poetic Principle. 


Action of nullity, in civil law, an action instituted to 
set aside a contract, conveyance, judgment, or judicial 


“OUSs. 


-line (nul’lin),n. Aline such that the per- 
pendiculars from any point of it on the sides of 
a given triangle add up to zero, with certain 
conventions as to their forms. 

, Numb. Abbreviations of Numbers, a 
book of the Old Testament. 
Early mod. E. num (the b in 
numb, as in limb!, being excrescent), < ME. 
nome, nomen, numen, taken, seized, deprived of 
sensation, < AS. numen, pp. of niman, take; 
ef. beniman, ppr. benumen, take away, deprive 
of sensation, benumb: see zim1.] 1+. Taken; 
seized. 
Thow ert nome thef y-wis ! 
Beves of Hamtoun, p. 78. (Halliwell.) 
2. Deprived of the power of sensation, as from 
a stoppage of the circulation; torpid; hence, 
stupefied; powerless to feel or act: as, fingers 
numb with cold; numb senses. 
ong upon art maketh it numb and asl 
Leaning long upon any p ae eep. 


. Hist. 
Struck pale and bloodless, .. . 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 
Shak., Tit. And., ili. 1. 259, 
3+. Producing numbness; benumbing. 
: He did lap me 
Even in his own garments, and gave himself, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. 

Shak., Rich. III., if, 1. 117. 
=Syn. 2. Benumbed, deadened, paralyzed, insensible. - 
[Early mod. BE. num; < ME. 
nomen, make numb, ¢ nome, numb: see numb, 
a.] 1. To deprive of the power of sensation; 
dull the sense of feeling in; benumb; render 
torpid. 

Eternal Winter should his Horror shed, 


Tho’ all thy Nerves were numb'd with endless Frost. 
Congreve, Tears of Amaryllis. 


While the freezing blast numbed our jointa, how warm- 
ly would he press me to pity his flame, and glow with 
mutual ardour ! Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 1. 


2. To render dull; deaden; stupefy. 


Like lyfull heat to nummed senses brought, 
And life to feele that long for death sought, 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. xi. 45. 
With a misery numbed to virtue’s right. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing 
Tennyson, 


in. 
Memoriam, v. 


numbedness 


numbedness (numd’nes), ». 
numb, + -ness.} Numbness. 

Narcissus flowers... have their name from numbed- 
ness or stupefaction. Bacon, Physical Fables, xi, Exp. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little—only a 
kind of stupor or numbed iress. Wiseman, Surgery. 
number (num’bér), ». [Also dial. nummer; ¢ 
ME. numbre, nombre, number, noumbre, ¢ OF. 
nombre, F. nombre = Sp. nimero = Pg. It. nume- 
ro = D. nommer = G. Dan. Sw. nummer, ¢ L. nu- 
merus, & number, a quantity, in pl. numbers, 
mathematics, in gram. number, ete.; akin to 
Gr. vdjo¢, law, custom, ete., a strain in music, 
etc., ¢ véuetv, distribute, apportion: see nomet, 
nome5,] 1. That character of a collection or 
plurality by virtue of which, when the indi- 
viduals constituting it are counted, the count 
ends at a certain point — that is, with a certain 
numeral; also, the point (or numeral) at which 
the count ends. See def. 3. 


It is said that before the Turkish capture Otranto num- 
bered twenty-two thousand inhabitants ; it has now hard- 
ly above a tenth of that number. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 328. 


2. Quantity or amount considered as an aggre- 
gate of the individuals composing it; aggregate. 
For tho ther was a Erle in the forest 
Which of children had a huge nowmbre gret. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 87. 
The number of the dead long exceedcth all that shall 
live. : Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial. 
3. A numeral, or word used in counting: other- 
wise called a cardinal number: as, the number 
that comes after 4 is 5; also, in a wider sense, 
any numerical expression denoting a quantity, 
magnitude, or measure. Euclid does not consider 
one as a number, Ramus makes it the lowest number, and 
modern mathematicians treat not only 1, but also 0, as a 
number. 
Yf ge coueiteth cure Kynde wol gow telle, 
That in mesure God made alle manere thynges, 
And sette hit at a sertayn and at asyker ntamnvre, 


And nempnede hem names and nombrede the sterres, 
Piers Plowinan (C), xxiii. 255. 


Numbers are so much the measure of every thing that 
is valuable that it is not possibie to demonstrate the suc- 
cess of any action or the prudence of any undertaking 
without them. Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 
4. A written arithmetical figure or series of 
figures signifying a numeral.— 5. A collection; 
a lot; a class. 

Let ey ata bear witness with my spirit, that I am of 
the number of thine elect, because I love the beauty of thy 
house, because I captivate mine understanding to thine 
ordinances. Donne, Sermons, vi, 

Let it be allowed that Nature is merely the collective 
name of a number of co-existences and sequences, and that 
God is merely a synonym for Nature. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 43. 
6. A considerable collection; a large class. 
{Often in the plural.) 


After men began to grow toa ntimber, the first thing we 
read they gave themselves unto was the tilling of the earth 
and the feeding of cattle. | Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 


Be the disorder never so al da or radical, you will 
find numbers in every street who . . . promise a certain 
cure. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxiv. 
7. The capacity of being counted: used espe- 
cially in the hyperbolical phrase without num- 
ber. 

There is so meche multytude of that folk, that thei ben 
withouten nombre. Mandeville, ‘Travels, p. 64. 
8. A numeral of a series affixed in regular order 
to a series of things: as, the number of a house 
in a street.—9. One of a series of things dis- 
tinguished by consecutive numerals: used es- 
pecially of serial publications. 

There was a number in the hawker’s collection called 
Conscrits Francais, which may rank among the most dis- 
suasive war-lyrics on record. 

R. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyage, p. 137. 
10. The doctrine and properties of numerals 
and their relations. 

The knowledge of number as such is gained by means of 
a series of perceptions and an exercise of the powers of 
comparison and abstraction. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 192. 
11. Numerousness; the character of being a 
large collection: used in this sense both in the 
singular and in the plural. 

Number itself importeth not much in armies, where the 
men are of weak courage, Bacon. 


In numbers confident, yon Chief shall baulk 
His Lord’s imperial thirst for spoil and blood, 
Scott, Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 4. 


12. In gram., that distinctive form which a 
word assumes according as it is said of or ex- 

resses one individual or more than one. The 
orm which denotes one or an individual is the singular 
number ; the form that is set apart for two individuals 
(as in Greek and Sanskrit) is the dual number ; while that 
which refers to more than two, or indifferently to two or 
more individuals or units, constitutes the plural number. 


[< numbed, pp. of 
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Hence we say a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a verb is 
in the sinyular or the plural nimober. 

13. In phren., one of the perceptive faculties, 
whose alleged organ is situated a little to the 
side of the outer angle of the eye, and whose 
function is to give a talent for calculation in 
general.— 14. Metrical sound or utterance; 
measured or harmonic expression; rhythm. 


I love measure in the feet, and number in the voice; 
they are gentlenesses that oftentimes draw no less than 
the face. B. Jonson, Epicene, iv. 1. 


It is obvious that there is nothing in musical elements 
beyond the mere aspects of number and rapidity which 
directly imitates thought. 

J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 235. 


15. pl. A succession of metrical syllables; 
poetical measure; poetry; verse. 


I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 128. 


Divine melodions truth; 
Philosophie numbers smooth. Keats, Ode. 


16. In music: (a) One of the principal sections 
or movements of an extended musical work, as 
of an oratorio. Usually the overture in such a 
case is not counted. (b) Same as opus-number. 
—Abundant number. See alundant.— Algebraic 
number, 2 root of an algebraic equation with whole num- 
bers for its coefticients.— Alternate, amicable, apoca- 
lyptic, applicate, artificial numbers. See the adjec- 
tives.— A number of, several; sometimes, many: as, I 
have still a number of letters to write.— Articulate num- 
ber, a power of ten: so called because signified by a 
joint in finger-counting.— Bernoullian numbers. See 
Bernowlian.— Binary, cardinal, characteristic, cir- 
cular, complex, composite numbers. Sce the adjec- 
uve pompenune number, (at) A number consisting of 
an article and a digit. (6) The expression of a quantity in 
mixed denominations.— Cubic number. Same as cube, 
2.— Deficient, diametral, enneagonal number. Sce 
the adjectives.— Euler’s numbers, the numbers Ey», Eq, 
etc., which occur in the development of sec z by Mac- 
laurin’s theorem: namely, sec z = 1 4+ Eor?/2! 4+ Eygzij4! 
+ etc.—Even number. See even}, 7.— Fe e, Ng- 
urate, Galilean, golden, etc., number. See the adjec- 
tives.— Gradual number, the ordinal number of a term 
after the first in a geometrical progression.— Hankel’s 
numbers, certain algebraical symbols which are not, 
properly speaking, numbers, but are units of multiple al- 
gebra. They possess the property that the value of the 
product of any two of them has its sign reversed when the 
order of the factors is reversed. ‘They are named after 
Hankel, who wrote a book about them; but they had pre- 
viously been employed by Grassmann and by Cauchy. 
Otherwise called alternate units.— Height of an alge- 
braic number, the place of the number in a certain 
linear arrangement of all such numbers.— Hendecag- 
oO heptagonal, heterogeneal, heterogeneous 
numbers. See the adjectives.— Homogeneous num- 
ber, a multiple of a single unit.—Icosahedral, ideal, 
imperfect number. Sce the adjectives.— Incompos- 
ite numbers. Same as prime numbers.— Linear num- 
. Seelinear.— Line of numbers. Same as Gunter’s 

line (a) (which see, under line2),— Ludolphian number, 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter, or 
$. 1415926535897 93238462643383 279502884: Bo called because 
calculated by Ludolf van Ceulen to 36 places of decimals, 
— Masculine numbers. See masculine.—Measure of 
anumber. See measure.— Mixed number, the sum of 
a whole number and a fraction.— Modular numbers. 
See modular.— Mysteries of numbers, a branch of high- 
er arithmetic.— Number of the reed, in wearing, the 
number of dents in a reed of a given length. This num- 
ber determines the fineness of the cloth, as two threads 
ass through each dent. Also called set of the reed.— 

umber one, self; one’s self. (Colloq. ] 


No man should have more than two attachments, the 
first to number one, and the second to the ladies. 
Dickens, Pickwick, iii. 
Perf 


ect, prime, rational, ultrabernoullian, etc., 
numbers. See the adjectives.— orean num- 
bers. See Pylhayorean.— Theory of numbers, the doc- 
trine of the divisibility of numbers— To lose the num- 
ber of one’s mess. See lose}. 


number (num’bér),v. t. [< ME. nombren, nowm- 


bren, nowmbren, nowmeren, OF. numbrer, noum- 
brer, nombrer, F. nombrer = Pr. numerar, num- 
brar, nombrar = Sp. Pg. numerar = It. nume- 
rare, < L. numerare, number, count, < numerus, 
a number: see number, n.] 1. Tocount; reck- 
on; ascertain the number of, or aggregate of 
individuals in; enumerate. 

They are nowmerde fulle neghe, and namede in rollez 


Sexty thowsande and tene for-sothe of sekyre mene of 
armez. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), L. 2659. 


The Reliquies at Venys canne not be nowmbred. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travel], p. 7. 


If aman can number the dust of the earth, then shall 
thy seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 


2. To make or keep a reckoning of; count up, 
as by naming or setting down one by one; make 
a tally or list of. 
Dauid’s Vertues when I think to number, 
Their multitude doth all my Wits incumber; 
That Ocean swallowes me. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, fi., The Trophies. 


I cannot number ’em, they were so many. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, {. 1. 


If thou wilt yield to great Atrides’ pray'rs, 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 
If not — but hear me, while I nwanber o'er 
The proffer’d presents, an exhaustless store. 
Pope, Iliad, ix. 842. 


numbering-machine (num’- 


numbering-press (num’bér- 


numbering-stamp (num’bér- 


numberless (num’bér-les), a. 


num beroust (num’bér-us), a. 


Numbers (num’bérz), 2. 


numberyt (num’bér-i), a. 


numbery 


3. To complete as to number; limit; come to 
the end of. 
The sands are number'd that make up my life. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, i. 4. 25. 
Quick! quick! for number'd are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away. 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustam. 
4. To reckon as one of a collection or multi- 
tude; include in a list or class. 


He was numbered with the transgressors. Isa. Ifii. 12. 
A book was writ of late call’d “ Tetrachordon,” 
And woven close, both matter, form, and style; 
The subject new; it walked the town awhile, 
Numbering good intellects ; now seldom pored on. 
Milton, Sonnets, vi. 
5. To put a number or numbers on; assign a 
distinctive number to; mark the order of, as of 
the members of a series; assign the place of in 
& numbered series: as, to number a row of 
houses, or a collection of books.— 6. To possess 
to the number of. 
It was believed that the Emperor Nicholas numbered 
almost a million of men under arms. 
Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea, L 
7. To amount to; reach the number of: as, the 
force under the command of Cesar numbered 
45,000 men.— 8, To equal in number. [KRare.] 
Weep, Albyn, to death and captivity led, 
Oh, weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead. 
Campbell, Lochiel’s Warning. 


= Syn. 1 and 3, To tell, calculate, reckon, call over, sum 


up. 
numberfult (num’bér-fil), a. («number + -ful.] 


Many in number; numerous. 


About the year 700 great was the 
company of learned men of the Eng- 
lish race, yea, so numberfull that 
they upon the point excelled all 
nations, in learning, piety, and zeal. 

Waterhouse, Apology, p. 50. 


bér-ing-ma-shén’),. A ma- 
chine that automatically 
prints numbers in consecu- 
tive order, as on a series of 
pages, tickets, bank-notes, or 
checks. 


Numbering-stamp. 
2a, numbering-wheels 


ing-pres), 7. Same as num- 


bering-machine. cach with ten Arabic 

. fiyures 1 to zero inclu- 
sive: 4, arbor on which 
the wheelsturn: ¢ frame 
which carries the arbor 
and wheels; @, ywuide- 
rods on which the frame 
¢ slides; ¢, spring which 
is compressed by the 
frame in stamping; 4% 
ratchet-wheel with ten 
teeth corresponding to 
the ten Arabic fiyures, 


ing-stamp),”. A simple form 
of numbering-machine, used 
by hand to number tickets or 


pages. A series of wheels bearing 
the figures from 0 to 9 are 80 con- 
nected that the pressure resulting 
from applying the stamp to an ob- 

ject sets in motion the unit-wheel, 1. 7: 3 tre 10 Gi & 
which in turn communicates motion the Siig Geng. Chae 
to the successive wheels for tens, pressed, engayes the 


hundreds, ete. tooth of the ratchet- 
wheel next to that pre- 
viously engaced : 4, an- 
otherspring-pawl,which 

revents back motion ; 


[< number + -less.] 1. With- 


out a number; not marked 4%, handle; ¢, interme: 
or designated by a number, diate carrying-mecha- 


—2. Innumerable; that has 
not been or cannot be counted; unnumbered. 
I forgive all; 
There cannot be those numberless offences 


*Gainst me that I cannot take peace with. 
hak., Hen. VITI., ff. 1. 84. 


Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng. 
Bryant, Hymn of the City. 
[Also numbrous, 
noumberous; < number + -ous. Cf. numerous. ] 
1. Numerous. | 
This rule makes mad a noumberouse swarme 
Of subjects and of kings. 

Drant, tr. of Horace's Satires, ii. 3. 
2. Consisting of poetic numbers; rhythmical; 
metrical. 

The greatest este of Poets have aber their poeti- 
call inuentions in that numbrous kinde of writing which 
is called verse. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
The fourth book of 
the Old Testament: so called because it begins 
with an account of the numbering of the Israel- 
ites in the beginning of the second year after 
they left Egypt. It includes part of the his- 
tory of the Israelites during their wanderings. 
Abbreviated Num., Numb. 

[< number + -y}.] 
1. Numerous. 

So many and 80 numbery armies. 

; Sylvester, Battle of Yvry. 
2. Melodious. 


Th’ Accord of Discords; sacred Harmony, 
And Numb'ry Law. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, {L., The Columnes, 


numb-fish 


numb-fish (num’fish), n. The electric ray or 
torpedo: so called from its power of benumb- 
ing. Also called cramp-fish. See torpedo. 

numbles (num’blz), n. pl. [<« ME. nombles, noum- 
bles, nowmbils, nowmyllis,¢ OF. nombles, numbles 
(of a deer, etc.), pl. of nomble (ML. reflex num- 
bilis, numbile, nebulus, etc.), the parts of a deer 
between the thighs, a loin of veal or pork, a chine 
of beef, also dim. nomblet, numblict, nomblel, non- 
blel, in like senses, lit. navel (in this sense also 
nembre, nenbre, ninbre), ef. dim. nombril, F. nom- 
bril, navel, var. (with initial n for J, as also in 
nivel, niveau, for livel, level: see lerell) of lom- 
ble, lonble, lumble, lombre, lumbre, lumbe, navel, 
pl. kidneys, prop. ’omble, etc., < le, the def. art., 
+ omble, ombil (F. ombilic) = Pr. ombilic = Sp. 
ombligo = Pg. umbigo, embigo = It. ombelico, 
bellico, bilico = Wall. buric, navel, < L. umbili- 
cus, navel: see umbilicus and navel. In the par- 
ticular sense ‘loin’ (of veal, ete.), OF. lomble, 
lombre, etc. was prop: confused with lombe, 
longe, < L. lumbus (dim. lumbulus), loin: see loin. 
The E. form numbles, by loss of initial n (as also 
in umpire, etc.) became umbles, sometimes writ- 
ten humbles, whence humble-pie, now associated 
with humble3, a.) The entrails of a deer. 

Then he fette to Lytell Johan 


The numbles of a doo. . 
Lytelt Geste of Robyn Hode (Child 8 Ballads, V. 74). 


Some, as it is reported, lay a part of the Numbles on the 
fire. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 371L 
numbness (num’nes), . The state of being 
numb; that state of a living body in which it has 
not the power of feeling, as when paralytic or 
chilled by cold: torpidity; torpor. 
Come away; 


Bequeath to death your numbness. 
Shak., W. T., v. 3 102. 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 
Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 
numbroust (num’brus), a. See numberous. 
num-cumpus (num-kum’pus), ”. [A dial. cor- 


ruption of non compos.) A fool; one who is. 


non compos mentis. Davies. (Prov. Eng.] 


Sa like a gridt num-cumpus I blubber’d awiiiy o’ the bed. 
Tennyson, Northern Cobbler. 
numeite, 7. See noumeite. 
numen (nii’men), ».; pl. numina (ni’mi-né). 
[L., divinity, godhead, deity, a god or goddess, 
the divine will, divine sway, lit. a nod, for *nti- 
men, < *nuere, in comp. annuere, innuere (= Gr. 
veierv), nod: see nutation.] Divinity; deity; 
godhead. 
The Divine presence hath made all places holy, and every 
place hath a Numen in it, even the eternal God. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 112. 
Numenius (nii-mé’ni-us), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. voup7- 
voc, @ kind of curlew, perhaps so called from 
its crescent-shaped beak, <¢ vovy7vi0¢, of the new 
moon, contr. of veousvioc, ¢ véoc, new, + p77, 
moon: see new and moonl.}) Agenus of the snipe 
family, Scolopacida ; the curlews. The bill is very 
long, slender, and decurved, with the tip of the upper 
mandible knobbed; the toes are semipalinate ; the hallux 
is present, small, and elevated ; the tarsus is much longer 
than the middle toe, scutellate only in front, elsewhere 


reticulate. There are about 15 species. found all over the 
world. See curlew, whimbrel, and cut under dough-bird., 


numerable (nu’me-ra-bl), a. [= OF. nombra- 
ble, numbrable = Sp. numerable = Pg. numerarel 
= It. numerabile, < L. numerabilis, that can be 
numbered or counted, < nuwmerare, count, num- 
ber: see numerate.] Capable of being numer- 
ated, counted, or reckoned. 
In regard to God they are numerable, but in regard to 
vs they are multiplied aboue the sand of the sea shore, in 


as much as wee cannot comprehend their number. 
Hakewill, Apology, IV. Iv. 8. 


One of those rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as 
units in this world. The Century, XX XI. 404. 


numeral (nii’me-ral), a. andn. [= F.numéral 
(OF. nombral) = Sp. Pg. numeral = It. numerale, 
<L. numeralis, pertaining to number, < numerus, 
a number: seenumber.] JI. a. 1. Pertaining to 
number; consisting of numbers. 


The dependence of a long train of numeral progresean 
ocke 


2. Expressing number; representing number: 
as, numeral letters or characters, such as V or 
5 for five.—Numeral equation. See equation. =§ 
Numeral, Numerical. Numeral is more concrete than 
numerical : as, numeral adjectives or letters; numerical 
value, difference, equality, or equations. ‘ 
II, n. 1. One of the series of words used in 
counting; a cardinal number.—2. A figure or 
character used to express @ number: as, the 


numerality+ (ni-me-ral’i-ti), 2. 


numerant (nu’me-rant), a. 


numerate (ni’me-rat), v. é and 4; 


numeration (nt-me-ra’shon), 7. 


numerative (ni’me-ra-tiv), a. and n. 


numerator (nu’me-ra-tor), 7. 


numerict (nii-mer’ik), a. and 2. 


4039 


There is something in numerals, in the process of calcu- 

lation, extremely as Sag petrifying toa man. 
. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 160. 

3. In gram., a word expressing @ number or 
some relation of a number. Numerals are espe- 
cially the cardinals — one, toro, three, etc.— which are used 
both substantively and adjectively ; and, by adjective der- 
ivation from these, the ordinals — third, fourth, fifth, ete. 
—also used substantively, especially as fracttonals, Mul- 
tiplicatives are such as lecofold, tenfold, etc. ; and dtstribu- 
tives, answering to our two by tivo, etc., are found in some 
languages, Such words as many, all, any are often called 
indesinite numerals, Numeral adverbs are such as once, 
twice, thrice, and firstly, secundly, thirdly, etc. 
4. In musical notation : (a) An Arabic or Roman 
figure indicating a tone of the scale, as 1 for 
the tonic or do, 2 for re, 3 for mi, ete. The ex- 
tended use of this notation is best exemplified by the 
Chevé system, which much resembles the tonic sol-fa no- 
tation, except in its use of Arabic figures instead of let- 
ters and syllables. (b) One of the figures used in 
thorough-bass, by which the constitution of a 
chord is indicated with reference to the bass 
tone or to the key-chord.— 5. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Ch., a calendar or directory telling the 
variations in the canonical hours and the mass 
caused by saints’ days and festivals. Rock. 
[< ML. nume- 
ralita(t-)s, number,< L. numeralis, numeral: see 
numeral.) Numerable state or condition; capa- 
bility of being numbered; numeration. 

Yet are they not applicable unto precise numerality, nor 
strictly to be drawn unto the rigid test of numbers. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 


numerally (nii’me-ral-i), adv. As regards nuni- 


ber; according to number; in number. 
[< L. numeran(t-)s, 
ppr. of numerare, numerate, number: see numer- 


ate.| Counting.—Numerant number, a numeral 
word used in counting; also, abstract number. 


numerary (nu’me-ra-ri), a. [< L. numerarius, 


an arithmetician, an accountant, prop. adj., < 
numerus, a number: see number.) 1. bt or per- 
taining to number or numbers; reckoned by or 
according to number; numerical. 

It was always found that the augmenting of the numer- 
ary value did not produce a proportional rise to the prices, 
at least for some time. Hume, Essays, ii. 3. 
2. Belonging toa certain number; included or 
reckoned within the proper or fixed number. 

A supernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, be- 
comes a numerary canon. Aylife, Parergon. 
ret. and 
pp. numerated, ppr. numerating. [<¢ L. nume- 
ratus, pp. of numerare, count, reckon, number, 
< numerus, a number: see number. } To count; 
reckon; read (an expression in figures) accord- 
ing to the rules of numeration; enumerate. 


numerate (nu’me-rat),a. [< L. numeratus, pp.: 


see the verb.] Counted.—Numerate number, con- 


crete number. 

(= F. numé- 
ration = Sp. numeracion = Pg. numeracdo = It. 
numerazione, < L. numeratio(n-), a counting out, 
paying, payment, < numerare, pp. numeratus, 
count, reckon, number: see numerate.] 1, The 
act of numbering. 

Numeration is but still the adding of one unfit more, and 
giving to the whole a new name or sign. Locke. 
2. Inarith., the art of counting; the art of form- 
ing numeral words for use in counting; the sys- 
tem of numeral words in use in any language; 
the art of expressing in words any number pro- 
posed in figures; the act or art of reading num- 


bers. See notation.— Decimal numeration. See 
decimal. 
[= F. 


numeéralif = It. numeratiro; as numerate + -ive.] 
I, a. Pertainingto numeration orto numbering. 
II, x. Same as classifier, 3. 
(= F. numéra- 
teur = Sp. Pg. numerador = It. numeratore, ¢ 
LL. numerator, a counter, a reckoner, <¢ L. nu- 
merare, pp. numeratus, count, number: see nu- 
merate.] 1. One who numbers.—2., In arith., 
the number in a vulgar fraction which shows 


how many parts of a unit are taken. Thus, when 
a unit is divided into 9 equal parts, and 5 are taken to form 
the fraction, it is expressed thus, § — that is, five ninths— 
5 being the numerator and 9 the denominator. 


[< F. numé- 
rique = Sp. numérico = Pg. It. numerico, ¢ L. 
numerus, & number: see number.) IT, a. Same 
as numerical, 2. 


This is the same numeric crew 
That we so lately did subdue. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. iif. 462. 
TI, n. An abbreviated form of numerical ex- 
pression. 


Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, ete., or the Roman nu- numerical (ni-mer’i-kal), a. [< numeric + -al.] 


merals,1,V, X, L, C, D, M. 


1. Belonging to or denoting number; consist- 


numerical! 


numerist+ (ni’me-rist), n. 


numerosit 


numerous (nu’me-rus), a. 


numerous 


ing of or represented by numbers or figures, as 
in arithmetic, and not by letters, asin algebra: 
as,a numerical quantity; numerical equations; 
a numerical majority. In algebra, numerical, as op- 
osed to literal, applies to an expression in which numbers 
have the place of letters: thus, a numerical equation is 
one in which all the quantities except the unknown are 
expressed in numbers. The numerical solution of equa- 
tions is the assignment of the numbers which, substituted 
for the unknowns, satisfy the equations: opposed to an 
alyebraic solution, A8 Spposet to algebratcal, it also ap- 
plies to the magnitude of a quantity considered indepen- 
dently of its sign. Thus, the numerical value of —10 is 
said to be greater than that of —5, though it is algebrai- 
cally less. . ’ 
2. The same in number; hence, the same in de- 
tails; identical. [Rare.] 

So that I make a Question whether, by reason of these 
perpetual Preparations and Accretions, the Body of Man 
may be said to be the same nu ical Body in his old Age 
that he had in his Manhood. Howell, Letters, I. i. 31. 

Would to God that all my fellow brethren which with 
me bemoan the loss of their books, with me might rejoice 
for the recovery thereof, though not the same numerical 
volumes. Fuller. 


Numerical aperture of an objective. See objective, 3. 
— Numerical eco ioaae on, nomen. See 
the nouns.— Numerical unity or identity, that of an 
individual or singular. =Syn. 1. See numerat. 


(ni-mer’i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
rds number; in point of numbers; in num- 
ers or figures; with respect to numerical quan- 
tity: as, the party in opposition is numerically 
stronger than the other; parts of a thing nu- 
merically expressed; an algebraic expression 
numerically greater than another. 
The total amount of energy in the Universe is invariable, 
and is numerically constant. 
4A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 40. 
(< L. numerus, a 
number, + -ist.] One who deals with numbers. 
We... should rather assign a respective fatality unto 


each which is concordant unto the doctrine of the numerist. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 


numero (ni’me-ro), n. [= F. numéro, < L. nu- 


mero, abl. of numerus, number: see number.) 
Number; the figure or mark by which any num- 
ber of things is distinguished: abbreviated No.: 
as, he lives at No. 7 (usually read or spoken 
‘“number 7”). 
(nu-me-ros‘i-ti), n. [= Sp. nume- 
rosidad = Pg. numerosidade = It. numerosita, < 
L. numerosita(t-)s, a great number, a multitude, 
< numerosus, numerous: see numerous.] 1. The 
state of being numerous; numerousness; large 
number. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
Marching in a circle with the cheap numerosty of a stage- 
army. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 33. 


Your fellow-mortals are toonumerous. Numerosily as 
it were, swallows up quality. 
H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 195. 


2. Harmonious flow; poetical rhythm; har- 
mony. 

TI haue set downe [an example] to let you perceiue what 
pleasant numerostty in the measure and disposition of your 


words in a meetre may be contriued. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 103. 


Melody is rather numerosity, a blending murmur, than 
one full concordance. 
E. Wadham, Eng. Versification, p. 114. 


numerotage (niu-me-r6-tiizh’),n. (<F. numéro- 


tage, a numbering, < numéroter, number, ¢ nu- 
méro, < L. numerus, @ number: see numero, 
number.}] The numbering or system of num- 
bering yarns according to fineness. 

[= F. nombreux = 
Sp. Pg. It. numeroso, ¢ L. numerosus, consisting 
of a great number, manifold, < numerus, a num- 
ber: see number.) 1. Consisting of a great 
number of individuals: as, a numerous army. 


Such and so numerous was their chivalry. 
Milton, P. B., fii. 344. 


T have contracted a numerous acquaintance among the 
best sort of people. Steele, Spectator, No. 88. 


We had an immense party, the most numerous ever 
known there. le, Memoirs, Aug. 30, 1819. 


2. A great many; not a few; forming a great 
number: a8, numerous objects attract the at- 
tention; attacked by numerous enemies. 
Numerous laws of transition, connection, preparation, 
are different for a writer in verse and a writer in prose. 
De Quincey, Herodotus. 
These [savages] who reside where water abounds, with 
the same industry kill the hippopotami, or river-horses, 
which are exceedingly numerous in the pools of the stag- 
nant rivers. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 547. 


3t. Consisting of poetic numbers; rhythmical; 
melodious; musical. 

And the Greeke and Latine Poesie was by verse numer- 
ous and metricall, running vpon pleasant feete, sometimes 


swift, sometimes slow. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 7. 


numerous 


Such prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness. Milton, P. L, v. 150. 


4. In descriptive bot., indefinite in number, usu- 
ally any number above twenty, as stamens in 
a flower. 
numerously (nu’me-rus-li), adv. 1. In or with 
great numbers: as, &@ meeting numerously at- 
tended.— 2+. Harmoniously; musically. See 
numerous, 3. 

The Smooth-pac’d Hours of ev’ 

Glided piaunerotiall away. ita 

Cowley, Elegy upon Anacreon. 

numerousness (nu’me-rus-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being numerous or many; the condi- 
tion of consisting of a great number of indi- 
viduals. 

The numerousness of these holy houses may easily be 
granted, seeing that a very few make up a Jewish congre- 
gation. L. Addison, State of Jews, p. 89. (Latham.) 
2t. Poetic quality; melodiousness; musical- 
ness. 

That which will distinguish his style is the numerous 
ness of his verse. Dryden. 


He had rather chosen to neglect the numerousness of hia 
Verse than to deviate from those Speeches which are re- 
corded on this great occasion. 


Addison, Spectator, No. 357. 
Numida (nii’mi-d&), ». [NL., < L. Numida, a 


Numidian: see Numidian.) The typical genus 


Common Guinea-fow! (Numida meleagrts). 


of Numidide; the guinea-fowls. The common 
guinea-hen is NV. meleagris, a native of Africa, 
now everywhere domesticated. See guinea- 
fowl. 
Numidian (ni-mid’i-an), a. and n. [« L. Nu- 
midianus, pertaining to Numidia, < Numidia 
(see def.), < Numida, a nomad, a Numidian, 
< Gr. voyds (vouad-), a nomad, Nouadec, Numid- 
ians: see nomad.| JI. a. Pertaining to Nu- 
midia, an ancient ate ag of northern Africa, 
corresponding generally to the modern Algeria. 
Later 1t formed a Roman province, or was divid- 


ed among Roman provinces.— Numidian crane 
the demoiselle, Anthropoides virgo, a large wadin bird 
noted for the elegance of its form and its graceful deport- 
ment, It is a native of Africa, and may be seen in most 
zoological gardens. See cut under demoiselle.— Numid- 
ian marble. See marble, 1. ; _ 
II, n. A native or an inhabitant of Numidia. 
The original Numidians constituted several no- 


madic tribes, whence the name. 
Cairaoan hath in it an Ancient Temple, and College of 


Priests. Hither the great men among the Moores and 
Numidians are brought to bee buried, hoping by the 


numismatics (ni-mis-mat’iks), n. 


numismatist (ni-mis’ma-tist), n. 


nummary (num’s-ri), a. 
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mismatic: see -ics.) The science that treats 
of coins and 
medals, with es- 
pecial reference 
to their history, 
artistic qual- 
ity, description, 
an classifica- 


tion. The name 
coin is in modern 
numismatics given 
to pieces of metal 
impressed for the 
pores of circula- 
jon as money, while 
the name medal is 
ane to impress- 
ed pieces of similar 
character to coin 
but not intend 
for circulation as 
money, which are 
designed and dis- 
tributed in com- 
memoration of some 
personorevent. An- 
cient coins, how- 
ever, are by collec- 
tors often called 
medals. The parts 
of a coin or medal 
are the obverse or 
face, containi 
gonerelly the hea 
uat, or figure of the 
sovereign or person 
in whose honor the 
medal] was struck, or 
some emblematic 
figure relating to 
the person or coun- 
try, etc., and the reverse, containing various designs or 
words. The lettering around the border forms the legend ; 
that in the middle or field, the inscription. The lower part 
of the coin, often separated by a line from the designs or 
the inscription, is the basts or ezergue, and commonly con- 
tains the date, the place where the piece was struck, the 
emblem or signature of the artist or of some official, etc. 


(= F. nu- 
mismatiste = Sp. numismatista ; < L. numisma 
(numismat-), a coin, & piece of money (see ntu- 
mismatic), + -ist.] One who is versed in numis- 
matics; a student of coins and medals. 
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United States Silver Dollar, type of 1878. 
A, legend; &, inscription; C, exergue. 


numismatography (ni-mis-ma-tog’ra-fi), . 


[= F. numismatographie = Sp. numismatogra- 

= Pg. numismatographia, numismatograjia, 
< L. numisma (numismat-), & coin, a piece of 
money (see numismatic), + Gr. -ypadia, < ypégerv, 
write.} The science that treats of coins and 
medals; numismaties. [Rare.] 


numismatologist (nii-mis-ma-tol’6-jist), n. [< 


numismatolog-y + -ist.] One versed in numis- 
matology; a numismatist. [Rare.] 


numismatology (ni-mis-ma-tol’s-ji), n. [¢ L. 


numisma (numtsmat-), a coin, a piece of money, 
+ Gr. -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.]) Same 
as numismatography. ([Rare.] : 
(= Pg. numario = It. 
nummarto, < L.nummarius, numarius, pertaining 
to money, < nummus, nimus, Italic Gr. votppoc, 
voupuoc, v640¢, & COIN, & piece of money, akin to Gr. 
véuoc, & custom, law (vduona, a coin): see nome5, 
numismatic.] Relating to coins or money. 
They borrowed their money pound from the Greeks, and 


their nummary language from the Romans. 
Ruding, Coinage of Great Britain, I. 309, note. 


l. of nu- nummuliform (num’i-li-férm), a. 


Nummulina (num-i-li’ni), n. 


Nummulinids# (num-i-lin’i-dé), ». pl. 


Nummulinid 


nummulite (num’i-lit), ». 


nummu 


Nummulitids (num-i-lit’i-dé), ». pl. 


numpst (numps), ”. 


numskull (num’sku)l), n. 


nun 
(< L. num- 


mulus, dim. of nummus, a coin, + forma, form. ] 
Shaped like a nummulite; resembling nummu- 


lites. 

[NL., fem. of 
nummulinus, coin-like: see nummuline.] A ge- 
nus of living nummuline foraminifers, giving 
pame to the family Nummulinida. D'Orbigny. 


\ nummuline (num/’u-lin), a. [< NL. nummulinus, 


<L.nummulus, dim. of nummus,acoin.] Shaped 
like a coin; resembling a nummulite in struc- 
tural characters; nummulitic. 

Each layer of shell consists of two finely-tubulated or 
nummuline lamells. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 494. 
(NL., 
< Nummulina + -ide.] A family of perforate 
foraminifers, typified by the genus Nummulina. 
The test is calcareous and finely tubulated, typically free, 
polythalamous, and symmetrically spiral ; the higher forms 


all possess a supplemental skeleton and a canal-system of 
greater or less complexity. Also Nummulitide. 

ea (num‘t-li-nid’é-ii), m. pl. [NI..: 
see Nummulinide.] The Nummulinida regarded 
as an order of perforate foraminifers. 

[< NL. nummulites, 
« L. nummulus, dim. of nummus, & coin, a piece 
of money: see nummary.] A member of the ge- 
nus Nummulites or family Nummulitide : used in 
a broad sense, generally in the plural, for a fos- 
sil nummuline shell of almost any kind. Nummu- 
lites comprise a great variety of fossil foraminifers having 
externally somewhat the appearance of a piece of money 
(hence their name), without any apparent opening, and in- 
ternally a spiral cavity, divided by partitions into numer- 
ous chambers, communicating with each other by means of 
small openings. They vary in size from less than 3 inch to 
| inches in diameter. Nummulites occupy an important 
place in the history of.fossil shells. See nemmulitic. 


Nummulites (num-i-li’téz),. [NL.: see num- 


mulite.] The leading genus of fossil foramini- 
fers of the family Nummulinida, or typical of 
a ean Nummulttide. 
itic (num-i-lit’ik), a. [<nummulite + 
-ic.} Containing or characterized by nummu- 
lites.— Nummulitic series, an important group of stra- 
ta belonging to the Eocene Tertiary, extending from the 
Pyrenees east to the eastern confines of Asia: so called 
from the prodigious numbers of nummulites contained in 
them. The series varies considerably in lithological clar- 
acter, but limestone usually predominates, and not infre- 
quently this passes into a crystalline marble. The thick- 
ness of the group is also variable, reaching in places sev- 
eral thousand feet. The nummulitic rocks are largely de- 
veloped in the Himalayas, where they have been raised by 
the mountain-building processes to more than 15,000 feet 
above the sea-level. 
(NL., < 


Nummulites + -ide.] A family of perforate Fo- 
raminifera, named from the genus Nummulttes: 
same as Nummulinide. 
[< numb, with formative 
-8, a8 in mawks, minzl, ete. Cf. numskull.]) A 
dolt; a blockhead. 
Take heart, numpe/ here is not a word of the stocks. 

Bp. Parker, Reproof of Rehearsal Trans. (1673), p. 85. 
(Formerly also num- 
scull; < num, now usually numb, + skull.] A 
dunce; a dolt; a stupid fellow. 


They have talked like numsakulls. Arbuthnot. 


You numskulls ! and so, while, like your betters, you are 
quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved ! 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, fi. 


numskulled (num’skuld), a. [< numskull + 
-ed2,] Dullin intellect; stupid; doltish. 

Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, that 
saved that ak ae numskull'd ninnyhammer of yours 
from ruin and all his family? 

Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull, xii. 


numud (num’ud), n. [Also nammad; < Pers. 


prayers of those Priests to clime to Heauen. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 605. 
Numididsx (ni-mid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Nu- 
mida + -ide.] A family of rasorial birds of 
the order Galline, peculiar to Africa; the 


nummiform (num’i-férm),a. (<L. nummus, a 
coin, + forma, form.] Shaped like a coin; 
nummulary. 

Nummulacea (num-i-la’sé-4), n. pl. [NL., < 
Nummul(ites) + -acea.] A family of foramini- 
fers represented by Nummulites and genera re- 


inea-fowls. 

umiding (ni-mi-di’né), n. pl. [NL., < Nu- 
mida + -ingw.] The guinea-fowls regarded as 
the African subfamily of Phasianide. 
numismatic (nt-mis-mat’ik), a. [= F. numis- 
matique = Sp. numismdtico = Pg. It. numisma- 
tico, numismatic (F. numismatique = Sp. nu- 
mismdtica = Pg. It. numismatica, numismat- 
ics), < NL. numismaticus (Gr. voutopatudc), per- 
taining to money or coin, < L. numisma, nummis- 
ma, prop. nomisma (nomismat-), a coin, & medal, 
stamp on a coin, < Gr. véuioua, a coin, a piece 
of money, anything sanctioned by usage, ¢ vopi- 
gecv, OWN as & custom, use customarily, < duos, 
custom, law: see nome5. Cf. L. nummus, nu- 
mus, &® coin: see nummary.|] Of or pertaining 
to coins or medals; relating to or versed in nu- 
mismatics. 

numismatical (ni-mis-mat’i-kal), @. [¢ nu- 
mismatic + -al.] Same as numismatic. [Rare.] 


nummulary ue aay a. 


sembling it in the discoidal form of the shell. 


nummulacean (num-i-la’sé-an), a. and n. I, 


a. Resembling a nummulite; belonging to the 
Nummulacea. 
II. ». A member of the Nummulacea. 


nummular (num’i-lir), a. [< L. nummularius: 


see nummulary.) Same as nummulary: applied 
in medicine to the sputa or expectorations in 
phthisis, when on falling they flatten like a 
piece of money. 
[= Sp. numu- 
lario = It. nummulario, < L. nummularius, per- 
taining to money-changing, < nummulus, some 
money, money, dim. of nummus, a coin, a piece 
of money: see nummary.) 1. Of or pertaining 
to coins or money. 

The nummulary talent which was in common use by the 
Greeks. Ruding, Coinage of Great Britain, I. 102. 


2. Resembling a coin; in med., see nummular. 


nun (nun), 7. 


namad, felt, coarse cloth.] A thick carpeting 
of felt made in Persia, inlaid with designs in 
different colors felted into the body of the ma- 
terial. This material is often an inch or more 
in thickness. 

[< ME. nunne, nonne, < AS. nunne 
= MD. nonne, D. non = MLG. LG. nunne=OHG. 
nunnd, MHG. nunne, G. nonne = Sw. nunna = 
Dan. nonne = F. nonne, « LL. nonna, ML. also 
nunna (LGr. vévva), a nun, orig. a title of re- 
spect, ‘mother’ (> It. nonna, grandmother) (ef. 
mase. LL. nonnus, LGr. vévvoc, a monk, ‘father,’ 
>It. nonno, grandfather), = Skt. nand, mother, 
used familiarly like E., etc., mama, and of like 
imitative origin.] 1. A woman devoted to a 
religious life, under a vow of poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience to a superior: correlative to 
monk. 

There with inne ben Monkes and Nonnes Cristene. 


numismatically (ni-mis-mat’i-kal-i), adv. In 
a numismatic manner or sense. nummulated (num’t-la-ted), a. [< L. num- 

numismatician (ni-mis-ma-tish’an), n. [€ mulus, money (see nummulary), + -ate2 + -ed2.] 
numismatic + -ian.] Anumismatist. [Rare.] Nummular; nummiform. 


Mandeville, Travels, p. 124. 

Whereas those Nuns of yore 
Gave answers from their caves, and took what shapes they 
please. Drayton, Polyolbion, 1. 60. 


nun 


2. A female recluse. ([Rare.] 


Hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! .. . 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and d 


3. A name of several different birds. (a) The 
amew, Mergelius albellus, more fully called white nun. () 
The blue titmouse, Parus coeruleus: 80 called from the 
white fillet on the head. (c) A nun-bird. (d) A variety of 
the domestic pigeon, of a white color with a veiled head. 
4+. A child’s top. 
nun (nun), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. nunned, ppr. nun- 
ning. (Cnun, ad To cloister up as a nun; con- 
fine in or as if in a nunnery. 
If you are so very heavenly-minded, ... I will have 
you to town, and nun you up with Aunt Nell. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 50. 


nunatak,”. [Eskimo.] A crest or ridge of rock 

appearing above the surface of the inland ice 
in Greenland. 

Here camp was made at an elevation of 4,080 feet, and 

at the foot of a nunatak, the summit of which was 4,960 


feet above the sea-level. 
J.D. Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 308. 


nunation, ». See nunnation. 
nun-bird (nun’bérd), ». A South American 
barbet or puff-bird of the family Bucconid@ and 


Nun-bird (Afonasa peruana). 


genus Monasa (or Monacha), so called from the 
somber coloration, relieved by white on the 
head or wings. P. L. Sclater. 

nun-buoy (nun’boi), x. A buoy large in the mid- 
dle and tapering toward each end. See buoy. 

nunc (nungk), n. [Prop. *nunk, unless it is 
an error for nunch: see nunch.) <A large lump 
or thick piece of anything. Halliwell. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 

Nunc Dimittis (nungk di-mit’is). [So named 
from the first two words in the Latin version, 
nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine, .. . in 
pace, ‘now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace’: L. nunc, now (see now); dimittis, 2d 
pers. sing. pres. ind. of dimittere, send forth, 
send away, dismiss: see dismiss.) The canti- 
cle of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32). The Nunc Dimtttis 
forms part of the private thanksgiving of the priest after 
the liturgy in the Greek Church, and is frequently sung 
by the choir after celebration of the eucharist in Anglican 
churches. It forms of the office of complin as used 
in the Roman Catholic Church or in religious communi- 
ties in the Anglican Church. It is contained In the ves- 
per office of the Greek Church, and is one of the canticles 
at evening prayer in the Anglican Church. 

nunch (nunch), x. [Prob. a dial. var. of lunch 
or hunch, the form nunc, so spelled in Halliwell, 
being either for “nunk (cf. hunk!) or for nunch. 
The variation of the initial consonant in such 
homely monosyllables is not extraordinary. 
The same or like words vary also terminally: 
ef. hunk1, hunch, hump, lunch, lump1, bunch, 
bump2, ete. But nunch may arise from nun- 
cheon, if that is of ME. origin: see nuncheon. } 
1. A lump or piece. Compare nunc.—2, A 
slight repast; a lunch or luncheon. Compare 
nuncheon. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

nuncheon (nun’chon), n. [Formerly also nun- 
chion, nunchin, nuncion, nunscion, nuntion; a 
par. for *nunching (as luncheon for *lunching), 
< nunch, a piece, + ane As with the equiv. 
luncheon, also orig. dial., the termination lost 
meaning, and the word was altered by popular 
etym. to noonchion, and even in one case to noon- 
shun, as if a repast taken when the laborers 
‘shun’ the heat of ‘noon,’:< noon! + shun; the 
association with noon being either accidental, 
or else due to the origination of nuncheon, as 
Skeat claims, in the rare ME. nonechenche for 
*noneschenche, a donation for drink, lit. ‘noon- 


nunciate (nun’shi-at), n. 


nuncio (nun’shi-3), n. 


nunclet (nung’k!), 7. 


nuncle (nung’k)), v. 
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drink,’ < none, noon, + schenche,a cup (hence 
‘drink’), < schenchen, shenchen, shenken, skinken, 
give to drink: see noon! and skink. The reduc- 
tion of ME. *noneschenche to nuncheon is irregu- 
lar, but is possible, the form *noneschenche be- 
ing awkward and unstable. Cf. noonmeat and 
bever3,| A light meal taken in the middle of 
the day; a luncheon. 
Arepast between dinner and supper, a nunchin, a beuer 
and andersmeate. Florio. 
Breakfast, dinner, nunchions, supper, and bever. 
Middleton, Inner-Temple Masque. 
Harvest folkes... 
si nee or porns ete their Heipoel un's close, 
at by them merrily the bag-pipe goes. 
W. Browne, Beha 8 Pastorals, ii. 1. 
I left London this morning at eight o’clock, and the only 
ten minutes I have peut out of my chaise since that time 
procured me a nunchion at Merlborcug’. ; 
Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xliv. (Davies.) 
Oh rats, rejoice ! 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your eas ag 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 
Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


{< L. nuntiatus, pp. 
of nuntiare, announce, declare, make known: 
see nuncio.}] One who announces; & messen- 
ger; @ nuncio. 


All the nunciates of th’ ethereal reign, 
Who testified the glorious death to man. 
oole, tr. of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, xi. 


nunciature (nun’shi-a-tar),”. [= F. nonciature 


= Sp. Pg. nunciatura = It. nunziatura, < L. nun- 
tiare, pp. nuntiatus, announce: see nunciate. | 
The office or term of service of a nuncio. 

The princes of Germany, who had known him [Pope 
Alexander] during his nu were exceedingly pleased 
with his promotion. Clar Papal Usurpation, ix. 
<€ It. nuncio, now nun- 
zio = Sp. Pg. nuncio = F. nonce, < L: nuntius, 
improp. nuncius, one who brings intelligence, a 
messenger; perhaps contr. of *noventius, < *no- 
vere, ppr. *noven(t-)s, be new, < novus, new: see 
new. Hence nunciate, announce, denounce, ete. } 
1. A messenger; one who brings intelligence. 

It shall become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better in thy youth 


Than in a nuncio’s of more grave aspect. 
Shak., T. N., £& 4. 28. 


They [swallows] were honoured antiently as the Nuncios 
of the Spring. Bourne's Pop. Anttg. (1777), p. 92. 
Specifically—2. A papal messenger; a per- 
manent diplomatic agent of the first rank, rep- 
resenting the Pope at the capital of a country 
entitled to that distinction. A papal ambassador 
of the first rank sent on a special temporary mission is 
styled a legate. (See legate.) Nuncios formerly acted as 
ve esofappeal. In RomanCatholic kingdoms and states 
olding themselves independent of the court of Rome in 
matters of risa see the nuncio has merely a diplomatic 
character, like the minister of any other foreign power. 


A certaine restraint was giuen out, charging his nuncios 
and legates (whom he had sent for the gathering of the 
first fruites of the benefices vacant within the m), etc. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 417. 


nuncius, nuntius (nun’shi-us), ”.; pl. nuncii, 


nuntii (-1), [L.: see nuncio.] 1. A messenger. 


As early as the middle of the 18th century entries occur 
in the wardrobe accounts of the kings of England of pay- 
ments to royal messengers — variously designated “coki- 
nus,” nuncius, or ‘‘garcio” — for the conveyance of letters 
to various parts of the country. Eneye. Brit., XLX. 562. 


2. A papal messenger; a@ nuncio.—Nunctus 
apostolicus. Same as nuncio, 2. 

A corrupt form for uncle, 
due to misdivision of mine uncle, thine uncle, 
etc. Cf. equiv. neam for eam; also naunt for 
aunt,] Uncle. This was the licensed appellation given 


by a fool to his master or superior, the fools themselves 
calling one another cousin, 


How now, nunele ! Shak., Lear, i. 4. 117. 
His name is Don Tomazo Portacareco, nuncle to young 
Don Hortado de Mendonza. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, if. 1. 
< nuncle, n. Cf. cozen2, 
cousin2, cheat, cousin!.] To cheat; deceive. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


nuncupatet (nung’kii-pat),v.¢. [<L.nuncupare, 


pp. nuncupatus, call by name, < nomen, a name, 
+ capere, take: see nomen and capable.} 1. To 
vow publicly and solemnly. 

The Gentiles nuncupated vows to them [idols]. 

Westfield, Sermons (1646), p. 65. 
2. To dedicate; inscribe. 

If I had ben acquainted with yous designe, you should 
on my advice have nuncupated this handsome monument 
of your skill and dexterity to some great one. 

Evelyn, To Mr. F. Barlow. 


3. To declare orally (a will or testament). 


But how doth that will (Saint Peter's) appear? in what 
tables was it written? in what registers is it extant? in 


nundinal (nun‘di-nal), a. and . 


nundinary 


nundinatet (nun’di-nat), v. 4. 


nundinationt (nun-di-na’shon), n. 


nunnation (nu-na’shon), x. 


nunnery (nun’ér-i), 7.; 


nunnery 


whose presence did he nuncupate it? it is no where to be 
seen or heard of. Barrow, Pope's Supremacy. 


nuncupationt (nung-ki-pa’shon), n. [ME. nun- 


cupation = F. nuncupation, < Mi. *nuncupa- 
tio(n-), <L. nuncupare, call by name: see nun- 
cupate.) 1. The act of nuncupating, naming, 
dedicating, or declaring. Chaucer.—2. The 
oral declaration of a will. 


nuncupative (nung’ki-pa-tiv), a. [= OF. non- 


cupatif, nuncu ati, F. nuncupatif = Sp. Pg. It. 
nuncupativo, < LL. nuncupativus, nominal, so- 
ealled, < L. nuncupare, pp. nuncupatus, call by 
name: see nuncupate.] 1}. Pertaining to nam- 
ing, nominating, vowing, or dedicating. 

The same appeareth by that n ive title wherewith 
both Heathens and Christians have honoured their oaths, 


in calling their swearing an oath of God. 
Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 41. (Latham.) 


2. In the law of wills, oral; not written; made 


or declared by word of mouth. A nuncupative will 
is made by the verbal declaration of the testator, and 
usually depends merely on oral testimony for proof. Nun- 
cupative wills are now sanctioned when made by soldiers 
in actual military service, or mariners or seamen at sea. 
In Scots law, a nuncupative legacy is good to the extent 
of £100 Scots, or £8 6e. 8d. sterling. If it exceed that sum 
it will be effectual to that extent, if the legatee choose so 
to reatrict it, but ineffectual as to the rest. A nuncupa- 
tive or verbal nomination of an executor is ineffectual. 


He left me a small legacy in a nuncupative will, as a 
token of his kindness for me. 
Franklin, Autobiography, p. 88. 


Our ancestors in old times very frequently put off the 
making of their wills until warned by serious sickness 
that their end was near, and such hasty instruments, often 
nuncupative and uncertain, led to frequent disputes in law. 

Record Soc. of Lancashire and Cheshire, XII. 9. 


nuncupatory (nung’ki-pa-to-ri), u.. [= Sp. Pe. 


nuncupatorio, < LL. nuncupator, a namer, < 
nuncupare, pp. nuncupatus, call by name: see 
nuncupate.) Nuncupative; oral. 

By his [Griffith Powell's] nuncupatory will he left all his 


estate to that [Jesus] Coll., amounting to 6841. 178. 2d. 
Wood, Athenee Oxon., I. 452. 


. nuncupatory and scriptory. 
Saif Tale of a Tab, ii 


5 L. *nundi- 
nalis (once, in a doubtful reading), pertaining 
to a fair, < nundine, pl. of nundina, a ninth day 
(because the market-day fell upon such days), 
hence trade, sale, fem. of nundinus, of the ninth 
day, < novem, nine, + dies, a day: see nine and 
dial.) JI, a. Pertaining to a fair or to a mar- 


ket-day.—Nundinal letter, among the ancient Romans, 
one of the first eight letters of the alphabet, which were 
repeated successively from the first to the last day of the 
year. One of these always expressed the market-day, 
which was the ninth day from the market-day preceding 
(both inclusive). 
II, ». A nundinal letter. 

(nun’di-naé-ri),a. (¢ L. nundinarius, 
of or belonging to the market, ¢ nundine, mar- 
ket: see nundinal.) Same as nundinal. 
(< L. nundinatus, 
pp. of nundinari, hold market, trade, < nundi- 
ne, market-day, market: see nundinal.) To 
buy and sell at fairs. Cockeram. 

(< L. nun- 


dinatio(n-), the holding of a market or fair, a 
trafficking, < nundinari, hold market: see nun- 
dinate.] Traffic at fairs. 


Witness ... their common nundination of 
Abp. Bramhall, Schism Gu 


Wills .. 


rdons. 
ed, p. 149. 


nunemetet, nunmetet, ”. See noonmeat. 
nunnari 


-root (nun’a-ri-rét), nm. [¢ E. Ind. nun- 
nari + E. root.) <A plant, Hemidesmus Indicus. 
See Hemidesmus and sarsaparilla. 
(< Ar. (> Pers. 
Turk. Hind.) nun, the name of the letter n, + 
-ation. Cf. mimmation.] The frequent use of 
the letter n ; specifically, the addition of n toa 
final vowel. Also nunation. 

The on in Madabron apparently represents the Arabic 
nunation, Encyc. Brit., XV. 473, note. 

a nunneries (-iz). ([< 

ME. nunnerie, nunrye, (OF. nonnerie, anunnery, 
< nonne, a nun: see nun.] 1. A convent or 
cloister for the exclusive use of nuns. 

Manie there were which sent their daughters ouer to be 


professed nuns within the nunneries there. 
Holinshed, Hist. Eng., v. 29. 


Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldst thou be a breeder 
of sinners? Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 122. 
2. Nuns collectively, or the institution or sys- 
tem of conventual life for women. 

Nicolas Lyra in locum, with most Roman commentators 
since his time, in hope to found nunnery thereupon. 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, II. iff. 11. (Davies.) 
3. A name sometimes given to the triforium 
of a medieval church, since in some churches 
this gallery was set apart for the use of nuns 
attending them. 


nunnish 


nunnish (nun’ish), a. 


[< nun + -ishl.] Per- 


taining to or characteristic of nuns: as, nun- 


nish apparel. 


All three daughters of Merwaldus, king of Westmer- 
cians, entred the profession and vow of nunnish virginitie. 


Foxe, Martyrs, p. 120. 


nunnishness (nun‘ish-nes), n. Nunnish char- 


acter or habits. 


nunryet,”. A Middle English form of nunnery. 


nun’s-cloth (nunz’kléth), x. 


One of several 


varieties of bunting used for women’s gowns. 


nun’s-collar (nunz 
of penarice. 
penance. 


nun’s-cotton (nunz’kot’n), n. 


kol’ir), n. 
See penance instruments, under 


An implement 


A designation 


applied to all fine white embroidery-cotton, 
from its use in embroidery on linen by nuns in 


convents. 


cross, and is sometimes called cross-cotton. 


nun’s-thread (nunz’thred), 7. 


nur 


Inthe sixteenth nurish?t, n. 
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many, especially in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by the families of Krau- 
winckle, Schultz, and others. They were chiefly 
made for use on a counting-board or-table, to facilitate the 
casting up of accounta. Sometimes called, though incor- 
rectly, Nuremberg tokens, See jetton. 


Nuremberg egg. An early kind of watch of an 


oval form, made especially at Nuremberg. 

,. [Also in pl. (It.) noraghe, nuraghe ; 
dial. (Sardinian).] <A structure of of date 
and uncertain purpose, of a kind peculiar to 
the island of Sardinia. It is a round tower having 
the form of a truncated cone, from 20 to 60 feet in di- 
ameter, and in height about equal to its diameter at the 
base. There is invariably a ramp or staircase leading to 
the platform at the top of the tower. Such towers are 
often found in ups or combinations. There are sev- 
eral thousand of them in Sardinia, but none have been 
recognized elsewhere. 


It is marked on the labels with a nurist, ». A Middle English form of nurse. 
nurish!}, v. ¢. A Middle English form of nourish. 


A Middle English form of nurse. 


century and later, fine white linen thread such nurl (nér)),v.¢. [A simplified spelling of knurl: 
as was fit for lace-making. 


nun’s-veiling 


(nunz’va‘ling), 7. 
woolen fabric, very soft, fine, and thin, used by nurling(nér’ ling), n. 


An untwilled 


women for veils, and also for dresses, ete. 


nuntius, 7. 


See nuncius. 


nupt(nup),”. [Perhapsa var. of nope. Cf. nup- 
son.] A simpleton; a fool. 


Tis he indeed, the vilest nup / yet the fool loves me ex- 


ceedingly. 
Nuphar (nu’fir), n. 


A. Brewer, Lingua, ii. 1. 


(NL. (Sir J. E. Smith, nurling-tool (nér’ling-tél), . 


1806), < Gr. rvigap, a water-lily. Cf. nenuphar.] 
A genus of yellow water-lilies, now known as 


Nymphaea. 
nupsont (uup’son), x. 
A fool; a simpleton. 


[Appar. < nup + -son.] 


O that I were so happy as to light on a nu now. 
B H 


. Jonson, Every Man in his 
nuptial (nup’shal), a. and n. 


umour, iv. 4. 
= F. nuptial = 


see knurl, knarl!, gnarl!.] To flute or indent on 
the edge, asa coin. See nurling. 

(Verbal n. of nurl,v.) 1. 
A series of fine indentations or reeding on the 
edge of a temper or set-screw to afford a better 
hold for turning it; also, the milling of a coin. 
—2. Engraving or scratching in zigzag lines, 
producing a rude form of ornament. Compare 
gnarling. 

A tool for in- 
denting, reeding, or milling 
the edges of ihe heads of tan- 
gent-screws, etc. It consists of 
a roller with a sunken groove in its 
periphery, the indentation forming 


he counterpart of the bead to be 
formed on the head of the screw. 


The ee revolves ina lathe, and Scr Nerity peter tie 
the nurling-tool is held against it to jpeoa ~ 


form the indentations. 


Sp. Pg. nupcial = It. nuziale, ¢ L. nuptialis, per- nurly, a. A simplified spelling of knurly. 
taining to marriage, < nuptie, a marriage, 
nupta, a bride, a wife, < nubere, pp. nuptus, nurryt, ». [Also noory, nourie; < ME. nurrye, 
marry: see nubile.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
marriage, or to the marriage ceremony; con- 
nected with or used at a wedding. 


Now, fair Hippo! our nuptial hour 
= Shak. 


Draws on apace. 


, M.N.D., 1.1.1. 


They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen, then first to marriage rites invoked. 


Nuptial benediction. 


ber, a number obscurely described at 


num 
of the eighth book of the ‘‘ 


Milton, P. L., xi. 690. 


See benediction, 2 (c).— Nuptial 


e beginning 
ublic” of Plato, and said to 


preside over the generation of men. The number meant 
may be 864.—Nuptial plumage, in ornith., the set of 


feathers peculiar to the 


reeding season of any bird. In 


all birds the plumage is at its best at this time; it is 
generally followed and may be preceded by a molt; and 


in very many cases the male assumes a 
ing not shared by the female.— Nup 


rticular feather- 
song, ® mar- 


riage-song; an Sp aun Saye. Hymeneal, etc. (see 


matrimonial), b 


II, n. Marriage: now always in the plural. 
This looks not like a nuptial. 


Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 69. 


She should this Angelo have married; was affianced to 


her by oath, and the nuptial appointee 
ba 


M. for M., iii 1. 222. 


Beside their received fitness, at all prizes, they [gloves] 
are here properly accommodate to the nuptials of my schol- 
ar’s ‘haviour to the lady Courtship. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


=Syn. Wedding, Matrimony, etc. See marriage. 


nuptially 


(nup’shal-i), adv. 


As regards mar- 


riage; with respect to marriage or the marriage 


ceremony. 


nur, nurr (nér),”. [A ope parte spelling of 
; 8 


knur.]) A hard knot in woo 


ob; a wood- 


en ball used in the game of hockey and that of 


nur-and-spell. 


nur-and-spell (nér’and-spel’), z. A 


me like 


trap-ball, played in the north of England with 


a wooden 
by means of a sprin 


all called @ nu?. The ball is released 
from a little cu 
tongue of steel called a spell or spill. 


at the end of a 
he ort of each 


layer is to knock it with a bat or pummel as far as possi- 


ple. 


spell. 

nurang (né-rang’), n. 
(E. Ind.] The Bengal 
ant-thrush, Pitta ben- 
galensis. 

nurchyt, v. t. A Mid- 
dle English form of 
nourish, 

Nuremberg counters. 
Circular pieces of 
brass, bearing various 
devices and inscrip- 
tions, largely made at 
Nuremberg in Ger- 


See trap, n. Also nu 


repel, and corruptly northern- 
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Nuremberg Counter (obverse). 
(Size of the original.) 


nurnt, v- 


See nornl. 


nurree, norie, nori, < OF. nouri, nourri, pp. of 
nourir, nourrir, nourish: see nourish.}| A foster- 
child. 

Thowe arte my nevewe fulle nere, my nurree of olde 


That I have chastyede and chosene, a childe of my cham- 
byre. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 689. 


O my nory, quod she, I have gret gladnesse of the. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, iii. prose 11. 


And in hir armes the naked Nourie strainde; 
Whereat the Boy began to striue a good. 
Turberville, The Lover Wisheth, etc. 


nurschet, x». A Middle English form of nurse. 
nurse (nérs), 2. 


Early mod. E. also nourse, 
nource, nourice; < ME. norice, nurishe, nurys, 
ete., < OF. norice, nourice, F. nourrice = It. nu- 
trice, < L. nutrix (acc. nutricem), a nurse, for 
*nutritriz, ¢ nutrire, suckle, nourish, tend: see 
nourish.) 1. A woman who nourishes or suckles 
an infant; specifically, a woman who suckles 
the infant of another: commonly called a «et- 
nurse ; also, a female servant who has the care 
of a child or of children. 
Hell norische of sweete ithesus! 


Heil cheefest of chastite, forsothe to say! 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5. 


Up spake the son on the notices knee. 
Baron of Bratkley (Child’s Ballads, VI. 196). 
Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, 
that she may nurse the child for thee? Ex. fi. 7. 
Meeker than any child to a rough nuree. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. Hence, one who or that which nurtures, 
trains, cherishes, or protects. 
Gold, which is the very cause of warres, 


The neast of strife, and nowrice of debate. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 60. 


Alack, or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse, or else thy person, 
Our comfort in the country. Shak., Cor., v. 8. 110. 


Sicilia, . . . called by Cais the granary and nurse of the 
people of Rome. Sandys, Travailes, p. 184. 


O Caledonia! stern and wild 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 
Scott, L. of L. M., vi. 2. 


3. One who has the care of a sick or infirm per- 
son, as an attendant in a hospital. 
I will attend my husband, be his nurse, 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 98, 
The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick. 
Cowper, Task, i. 89. 
4. In the United States navy, a sick-bay at- 
tendant, formerly called loblolly-boy.— 5. The 
state of being nursed or in the care of a nurse: 
as, to put out a child to nurse. 


nurse (nérs), 0. ; 


nurse 


The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stolen away. 
hak., 2 Hen. V1., iv. 2. 150. 


No, thank ’em for their Love, that's worse 
Than {ff they ‘d throttled ’em at Nurse. 
Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 


6. In hort., a shrub or tree which protects a 
young plant.— 7. In ichth., a name of various 
sharks of inactive habits, which rest for a long 


time or bask in the water. (a) A shark of the fami- 
ly Scymnidea, Somntosus or Lemargus mi halus. It 
is common in the arctic and subarctic seas, and attains a 
length of 20 feet; it has a robust body, the first dorsal fin 
far in advance of the ventrals, the upper teeth narrow and 
the lower quadrate, with horizon ridge ending in a 
point. (6) A shark of the family Ginglymostomide, Gingly- 
mostoma cirrata, of slender form, with first dorsal fin above 
and behind the ventrals, and teeth in both jaws in many 
rows and with a strong median cusp and one or two small 
cusps on each side. It is common in the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and occasionally visits the south- 
ern Atlantic coast of the United States; it attains a length 
of 10 or 12 feet. 


8. A blastozodid. See the quotation. 


The ova of the sexual generation produce tailed larvee; 
these develop into forms known as nurses (blastozodids), 
which are asexual, and are characterized by the possession 
of nine muscle-bands, an auditory sac on the left side of 
the body, a ventrally-placed stolon near the heart, upon 
which buds are produced, and a dorsal outgrowth near the 
posterior end of the body. Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 615. 


9. In brewing, a cask of hot or cold water im- 
mersed in wort. See the quotation. 


Before the plan of fitting the tuns with attemperating 
pipes came into use, the somewhat ran 6 expedient of 
mmersing in the wort casks filled with hot or cold water 
was employed for the purpose of accelerating or ing 
the fermentation. The casks so used were termed nurses, 
and are still used in some breweries. 
10. A fr Spons’ Encyc. Manw/f., I. 407. 

* nurse-Irog.— Monthly nurse, a sick-nurse, es- 

pecially for lying-in women, who makes engagements for 
a limited period, as a month.— Nurses’ con’ , 2 
name given by Trousseau to tetany, from ita comparative 
frequency of occurrence during lactation. 
ret. and pp. nursed, ppr. nurs- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also nourice ; < nurse, n.: 
in part due to nourish, v.] J. trans. 1. To 
suckle; nourish at the breast; feed and tend 
generally in infancy. 

O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband's 
occasion, let her never nurse her child herself, for she will 
breed it like a fool. Shak., As you Like it, iv. L. 178. 


2. To rear; nurture; bring up. 


Thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall be 
nursed at thy side. Iga. lx. 4 


x aN ve im ee er bapa 
ursed secretly with m e thriving god. 
"Aadison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., iif. 


3. To tend in sickness or infirmity; take care 
of: as, to nurse an invalid or an aged person. 


Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age; 
Thou in old age car’st how to nurse thy son. 
Milton, 8. A., L 1487. 


4. To promote growth or vigorin; encourage; 
foster; care for with the intent or effect of pro- 
moting growth, increase, development, ete. 


I do, as much as I can, thank him (Lord Hay) by thank- 
ing of you, who begot or nursed these good impressions of 
me in him. Donne, Letters, xxxvi. 

By lot from Jove I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton, Arcades, 1. 46. 


Scenes form’d for conten Been and to nurse 
The growing seeds of wisdom. Cowper, Task, iii. 301. 


Not those who nurse their grief the longest are always 
the ones who loved most scnereue and whole-heartedly. 
J. Hawthorne. Dust, p. 236. 


An ambitious congressman is therefore forced to think 
day and night of his re-nomination, and to secure it not 
only by procuring, if he can, grants from the Federal 
treasury for local pu es, and places for the relatives 
and friends of the focal wire-pullers who control the nom- 
inating conventions, but also by sedulously nursing the 
constituency during the vacations. 

J. Bryce, American Commonwealth, L. 193. 
5. To caress; fondle; dandle. 
They have nursed this woe, in feeding life. 
Shak., Tit. And., fii. 1. 74. 
The Siren Venus nouriced in her lap 
Fair Adon. Greene, Sonnet from Perimedes. 

Caddy hung upon her father, and nursed his cheek 

against hers as if he were some poor dull child in pain. 
Dickens, Bleak House, xxx. 

The doctor turned himself to the hearth-rug, and, put- 

ting one leg over the other, he began to nwrae it. 

Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xi. 
6. To cheat. (Slang.]=Syn. Nourish, etc. See nur- 
ture, v. t. 

Il. intrans. To act as nurse; specifically, to 

suckle a child: as, a nursing woman. 
My redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 
Shall ever tend about thee to old age. 
Hilton, 8. A., 1. 924. 
O! when shall rise a monarch al] our own. 
And I, a nursing-mother, rock the throne? 
Pope, Dunciad, 1. 812, 


nurse-child 
nurse-child (nérs’ child), n. 


nursed; a nursling. 
Sweet nurse-child of the spring's young hours. 
Str J. Davies, Hymns of Astrea, vii. 
nurse-fathert (nérs’fi’tHér), n. A foster-fa- 
ther. 

K. Edward, .. . knowing himself to be a maintainer 
and Nurse-father of the Church, ordained three new Bish- 
opricks. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 232. (Davies.) 

nurse-frog sniabtetas dy n. The obstetrical toad, 
Alytes obstetricans. Also called accoucheur-toad. 
See cut under Alytes. 

nurse-gardent (nérs’gir’dn), ». A nursery. 

A Colledge, the nource-garden (as it were) or plant plot 

of good letters. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 393. (Daries.) 
nurse-hound (nérs‘hound), ». A shark, Scyl- 
liorhinus catulus. See cut under mermaid’s- 
purse. (Local, Eng.) 
nursekeeper (nérs’k6/’ pér), n. 
has also charge as a keeper. 

When his fever had boiled up to a delirium, he was 

strong enough to beat his nursekeeper and his doctor too. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 796. 
nurse-maid (nérs’mad),. A maid-servant em- 
ployed to tend children. 
nurse-mothert (nérs’mufH’ér), n. A foster- 
mother. 

And this much briefly of my deare Nurse-mother Oxford. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 383. (Davies.) 

nurse-name (nérs’naém),. Anickname. Cam- 
den. 

nurse-pond (nérs’pond), n. 
fish. 

When you store your pond, you are to put into It two or 
three melters for one spawner, if you put them into a breed- 
ing-pond; but if into a nurse- , or feeding-pond, in 
which they will not breed, then no care is to be taken. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 20. 
nurser (nér’sér),. One who nurses; a nurse; 
hence, one who promotes or encourages. 
See, where he lies inhearsed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms! 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 46. 
nursery (nér’sér-i), .; pl. nurseries (-iz). [< 
nurse + -ery.) 1+. The act of nursing; tender 
care and attendance. 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 126. 
2+. That which is the object of a nurse’s care. 


Rose, and went forth SmONG her fruits and flowers, 
To visit, how they prosper'd, bud and bloom, 
Her nursery. Milton, P. L., viil. 46. 


A jolly dame, no doubt; as appears by the well battling 
of the plump boy her nursery. 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, IT. viii. 21. 
3. A place or apartment set apart for children. 
There ’s bluid in my nursery, 


There's bluid in my ha’. 
Lammakin (Child's Ballads, IIL 311). 


The eldest of them at three years old, 

T’ the swathing-clothes the other, from their nursery 

Were stol'n. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 59. 
4. A place where trees are raised from seed or 
otherwise in order to be transplanted; a place 
where vegetables, flowering plants, and trees 
are raised (as by budding or grafting) with a 
view to sale. 

Your nursery of stocks ought to be in a more barren 


ground than the ground is whereunto you remove them. 
Bacon. 


A child that is 


A nurse who 


A pond for young 


There is a fine nursery of young trees. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 69. 
5. The place where anything is fostered and 
its growth promoted. 
Revele to me the sacred noursery 


Of vertue, which with you doth there remaine. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI., Prol. 


To see fair Padua, n of arts. 
“Shak. T. of the S., £1. 2. 


One of thelr principall Colledges . . . was their famous 
Sorbona, that fruitfull nursery of schoole divines. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 28. 


To Athens I have sent, the nursery 
Of Greece for learning and the fount of knowledge. 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1. 
6. In fish-culture, a shallow box or trough of suit- 
able size used for feeding and nursing young 
fish through the first six or eight months after 
the yolk-sac is absorbed. They are guarded with 


screens like hatching-troughs, and also, like the latter, 
have usually a layer of gravel on the bottom. 


7. Occupation, condition, or circumstances in 
which some quality may be fostered or pro- 
moted. 

This keeping of cowes is of itselfe a very idle life, and a 
fitt nurserye of a theefe. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Nursery-gardener, a nurseryman. 

ee (nér’sér-i-mad), nm. A nurse- 
mai 
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nurseryman (nér’sér-i-man), 7.; pl. nurserymen 
(-men). One who owns or conducts a nursery ; 
a man who is employed in the cultivation of 
herbs, flowering plants, trees, etc., from seed 
or otherwise, for transplanting or for sale. 

nurse-shark (nérs‘shiirk), n. Same as nurse, 7. 

nurse-sont (néers’sun), x. <A foster-son. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, a right worshipfull knight, and a 
most worthy nource-son of this Vniversity. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 382. (Davies.) 
nursing-bottle (nér’sing-bot’l), ». A bottle 
fitted with a rubber tip, or a tube and nipple, 
from which an infant deawe milk by sucking. 
nurslet, nurstlet, v. Obsolete forms of nuzzle. 
nursling (nérs‘ling), n. [< nurse, v., + -ling}.] 
One who or that which is nursed; aninfant; a 

child; a fondling. 

I haue been now almost this fourtie yeares, not a geaste, 
but a continuall nursiynge in maister Bonuice house. 

Str F. More, Works, p. 1456. 

I was his nuraling once. Hilton, 8. A., 1. 633. 

But now thy youngest, dearest one has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood. 

Shelley, Adonais, st. 6. 
nurspell (nér’spel), ». Same as nur-and-spell. 
nurtural (nér’tur-al), a. [< nurture + -al.] 

Produced by nurture or education. 

The problem of determining purely ‘‘ racial characteris- 
tics” will be considerably simplified if we can in this way 
determine what may be described in contradistinction as 
“*nurtural characteristics.” Jour. Anthrop, Inst., XIX. 78. 

nurture (nér’tar),”. [Early mod. E. also nourt- 
ture; < ME. norture, noriture, < OF. nurture, 
nourture, noureture, nourriture, norriture, F. 
nourriture, < LL. nutritura, nourishment, ¢ L. 
nutrire, pp. nutritus, nourish: see nourish.) 1. 
The act of supplying with nourishment; the 
act or process of cultivating or promoting 


owth. 
ei For this 
Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred. Milton, 8. A., 1. 362. 


How needful marchandize is, which furnisheth men of 
all that which is conuenient for their Huing and noun- 
ture. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 205. 
2. Upbringing; training; discipline; instruc- 
tion; education; breeding, especially good 
breeding. 

That thurhe your nurture and youre governaunce 


In lastynge blysse yee mowe your self auaunce. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9. 


And of nurture the child had good. 
Childe Maurice (Child's Ballads, IT. 315). 


Yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. 
Shak., As you Like it, fl. 7. 97. 


- Nourishment; that which nourishes; food; 
let. 


nurtured, 
To feed; 


How shold a plaunte or lyves creature 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 768. 
Age of nurture. See age, 3.— Guardian for nurture. 
(see tnstruction), schooling. 
nurture (nér’tur), v. ¢.; pret. and PP. 
nourish. 
They suppose mother earth to be a great animal, and 
tenderness. Bei 
2. To educate; bring or train up. 
nurturedst it in thy law. 2 Esd. viii. 12. 
My man of morals, nurtur’d in the shades 
=Syn. 1 and 2. Nurse, Nourish, Nurture. These words 
are of the same origin. Nurse has the least, and nourish 
thoughtful care and moral discipline: it is not now used 
in any but this secondary sense.— 2, To instruct, school, 
nurturyt,”. (ME. nurterye; an extended form 
of nurture.) Nurture. 
a Master had him vnder his care, 
& taught him curtesie. 
nurvillt, ». (ME. nurvyll, nyrryl, prob. < Icel. 
nyrfill,a miser.) Alittleman;adwarf. Prompt. 
nuset, n, 
There we ate a great Nuse, which Nuses were there [near 
any other fish to come neere the hookes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 283. 
def.) + -ite2.] An impure ane pyromor- 
phite, from La Nussiére, Rhone, France. 

nut (nut), . [< ME. nutte, nute, note,< AS. hnutu 
= MD. not, D. noot = MLG. not, note, LG. nut, 


Lyve withouten his kynde noriture ? 
See guardian, 2 (d).=8yn. 2. Training, Discipline, etc. 
ppr. nurturing. [< nurture, n.J} 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a conscious 
Thou broughtest it up with thy righteousness, and 
Of Academus. Cowper, Task, ii. 532. 
much, of figurative use. Nurture expresses most of 
rear, breed, discipline. 
The child was taught great nurterye ; 
Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), Forewords, p. v. 
Parv., 
(Origin obscure.) A kind of fish. 
Nova Zembla] so plentie that they would scarcely suffer 
nussierite (nus’i-ér-it), n. [< Nussi¢re (see 
nustlet,v. An obsolete form of nuzzle. 
nutt, nude =OHG. MHG. nuz, G. nuss = Icel. hnot 


nutant 


= Sw. not = Dan. nod (not recorded in Goth.); 
root unknown. Not connected with L. nuzx 
(nuc-), nut, >E. nucleus, ete. Cf. Gael. end, ent, 
anut.}) 1. The fruit of certain trees and shrubs 
which have the seed inclosed in a bony, woody, 


or leathery covering, not opening when ripe. 
Specifically, a hard one-celled and one-secded indehiscent 
fruit, like an achenium, but larger and usually produced 
from an ovary of two or more cells with one or more ovules 
in each, all but a single ovule and cell having disappeared 
during its growth. The nuts of the hazel, beech, oak, and 
chestnut areexamples. In the walnut (Juglans) and hick- 
ory (Carya) the fruit {s a kind of drupaceous nut, seem- 
ingly intermediate between a stone-fruit and a nut. 


Yit Columelle he saithe of seedes sowe 
Or nuttes wol best bering treen up growe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 79. 


2. In mach., some small part supposed in some 


way to resemble a nut. § iicstly— @) A small 
cylinder or other body with teeth or projections corre- 
sponding with the teeth or grooves of a wheel. (5) The 
prvecen near the eye of an anchor. (c) A perforated 
lock of metal with an internal or female 
screw, which is screwed down, as upona bolt 
to fasten it, upon an end of an axle to keep 
the wheel from coming off, etc. Nuts are 
made in all sizes, and range from small 
finger-nuts, or nuts with wings for ease in 
turning, to those of very large size used 
for anchoring bolts in Waar & See cuts 
under aérator and bolt. (d) In firearms, 
the tumbler of a gun-lock. See cut un- 
der gun-lock. (e) The sleeve by which the Nut, def. 2 (0). 
sliding-jaw of a monkey-wrench is oper-  g, polts 4, 
ated. (/) In musical instruments played principal nut; 
with a bow: (1) The slight ridge attheup- ¢, lock-nut or 
per end of the neck over which the strings Jam-nut. screw- 
vests and by which they are prevented from prevent ectroin 
uching the neck unless pressed by the turning. 

finger. (2) The movable piece at the lower 

end of the bow, into which the hairs are fastened, and 
by screwing which in or out their tension may be alack- 


ened or tightened. 
3. Same as chestnut-coal.—4, pl. Something 
(Slang. ] 


especially agreeable or enjoyable. 


It will be nuts, if my case this is, 
Both for Atrides and Ulysses. 
C. Cotton, Scarronides, p. 15. (Davies.) 


This was nuts to us, for we liked to have a Mexican wet 
with salt water. &. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 251. 


5. pl. The testicles. [Vulgar.]—-6+. A cup 
made of the shell of a cocoanut or some other 


nut, often mounted in silver.— A nut to crack, a 
difficult problem to solve; a puzzle to be explained. 


No wonder that to others the nut of such a character was 
to crack, Bulwer, The Caxtona, i. 3. (Latham.) 


Barbados nut. See Jatropha.—Beazor nuts, Same 
as uc-seeds.— Bedda-nut. Same as belleric.— Black 
nutt, acup formed of a nut, probably acocoanut. See def, 
6.— nut. Same as Brazil-nut.— Co tino- 
ple nut. Sce Corylus.— Drinker’s nut. Same as clearing- 
nut.— French nut, the European walnut, Jiujlane regia. — 
Jesuite’ nut. See Jesuit.— Kundah-nut, the seed which 
elds the kundah-oil. See Carapa and kundah-owl.— Lam- 
rt’s nut, a variety of the European aceite 
bond nut. Same as Lambert's nut.—Levant nut, the 
fruit of Anamirta Cocculus, formerly exported from the Le- 
vant.—Lum nut. Same ascandleberry, 1. See Aleu- 
rites.— Lyco on nuts. See Lycoperdon.— Madeira 
nut, a thin-shelled variety of the common Old World wal- 
a Juglans regia. Also called English or French walnut, 
as distinguished from the black walnut.— Malabar nut. 
See Justicia.— Manila nut, the peanut, Arachis hypogea. 
—Marany nut. Same as smarking-nut.— Mote-nut. 
Same as kundah-nut.— Nut of an anchor. See anchorl. 
— Queensland nut. See Macadamia.— Sardian nut, the 
ancient name of the chestnut as introduced into Europe 
from Sardis.— Singhara nut. Same as zcater-nut.— § - 
ish nut. (a) A variety of the European hazelnut. (0) A 
bulbous plant, Jria Sisyrinchium, of southern Europe.— To 
be nuts on, to be very fond of. (Colloq. or slang.) 


My aunt ts awful nuts on Marcus Aurelius; I beg your 
pardon: you don't know the phrase. My aunt makes Mar- 
cus Aurelius her Bible. 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, xi. (Daries.) 
To crack a nut, See the quotation. 


In country gentlemen's houses [in Scotland] in the olden 
timre when a guest arrived he was met by the laird, who 
made him “crack a nut""— that is, drink a silver-mounted 
cocoanut-shell full of claret. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIIL 437. 

nut (nut), v. i.; pret. and pp. nutted, ppr. nut- 

ting. [< nut, n.] To gather nuts: used espe- 
cially in the present participle. 

A. W. went to angle with Will. Staine of Merton College 
to Wheatley Bridge, and nutted in Shotover by the way. 

A. Wood, Life of Himself, p. 73. 


The younger people, making holiday, 
With bag and sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hazels. Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
nutant (ni‘tant), a. [= F. nutant = Pg. nu- 
tante, < L. nutan(t-)s, ppr. of nutare, nod with 
the head, freq. of *nuere (in comp. abnuere, re- 
fuse by a shake of the head, adnuere, annuere, 
assent by a nod, tnnuere, nod to), = Gr. veiery, 
nod.}] 1. In bot., drooping or nodding; hang- 
ing with the apex downward: applied tostems, 
flower-clusters, ete.—2, In entom., sloping: 
said of a surface or part forming an obtuse 
angle with the parts behind it, or with the axis 


nutant 


of the body: as, a nutant head.—Nutant horn Lor nut-fastening (nut’fas’ning), n. 


process, in zool., a horn or process bent or curved tow 
the anterior extremity of the body. 


nutation (ni-taé’shon), ». [= F. nutation = 
Sp. nutacion = Pg. nutagdo = It. nutazione, < L. 
nutatio(n-), a nodding, swaying, shaking, < nu- 
tare, pp. nutatus, nod: see nutant.) 1. A nod- 
ding. 
So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 


Round and more round, o'er all the sea of heads. 
Pope, Danciad, ii. 400. 


2. In pathol., a constant nodding or involuntary 
shaking of the head. Dunglison.— 3, In astron., 
a small subordinate gyratory movement of the 
earth’s axis, in virtue of which, if it subsisted 
alone, the pole would describe among the stars, 
in a period of about nineteen years, a minute 
ellipse, having its longer axis directed toward 
the pole of the ecliptic, and the shorter, of 
course, at right angles to it. The consequence of 
this real motion of the pole is an apparent approach and 
recession of all the stars in the heavens to the pole in the 
same period; and the same cause will give rise to a small 
alternate advance and recession of the equinoctial ints, 
by which both the longitudes and the right ascensions of 
the stars will be also alternately increased or diminished. 
This nutation, however, is combined with another mo- 
tion —namely, the precession of the equinoxes— and in 
virtue of the two motions the path which the pole de- 
scribes is neither an ellipse nor a circle, but a gently un- 
dulated ring; and these undulations constitute each of 
them a nutation of the earth's axis. Both these motions 
and their combined effect arise from the same physical 
cause — namely, the action of the sun and moon upon the 
protuberant mass at the earth’s equator. See precession. 


The phenomena of Precession and Nutation result from 
the earth's being not centrobaric, and therefore attracting 
the sun and moon, and experiencing reactions from then, 
in lines which do not pass precisely through the earth's 
centre of inertia, except when they are in the plane of its 
equator. homson and Tatt, Nat. Phil., § 825. 


4. In bot., same as circumnutation. 


This oscillation is termed ee and is due to the fact 
that growth in length Is not uniformly rapid on all sides of 
the growing organ, but that during any given period of 
time one side grows more rapidly than the others. 

Encye. Brit., XIX. 58. 

nutational (ni-ta’shon-al), a. [< nutation + 
-al.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting nutation. 

nutator (nu-ta’tor),. [NL., < L. nutare, nod: 
see nutant.] A nodder: in the term nutator 
capitis, that which nods the head, namely the 
sternoclidomastoideus muscle. 

nut-bone (nut’bon), m. Asesamoid bone in the 
foot of a horse: there is one at the fetlock- 
joint, and another at the joint between the 
coronary and the coffin-bone. The latter is also 
known as the navicular bone. See cuts under 
solidungulate and hoof. 

nutbreaker (nut’bra’kér), n. 1. The nut- 
hatch.— 2. The nutcracker. See nutcracker, 4. 

nut-brown (nut’broun), a. Brown asa ripe and 
dried nut. 
Shal never be sayd the Nutbrowne Mayd 


Was to her love unkind. 
The Nutbrowne Mayd (Child's Ballads, IV. 147). 


Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat. 
Multon, L’Allegro, 1. 100. 


Shown him by the nw-brown maids, 
A branch of Styx here rises from the shades. 


Pope, Dunciad, ff. 387. 
nutcake (nut’kak),». 1. Adoughnut. [U.8.] 


“Taste on 't,” he said; “it’s good as nuicakes.” 
S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 5. 
2. Any cake containing nuts. | 
nut-coal (nut’k6l), x. the coal-trade, same 
as chestnut-coal. 
nutcracker (nut’krak’ér), ~. 1. An instru- 
ment for cracking hard-shelled nuts. Hence— 
2. A toy, usually having a grotesque human 
head, in the yawning mouth of which a nut is 
placed to be cracked by a screw or lever.—3, 
pl. The pillory. Halliwell.—4. A corvine bird 
of Europe and Asia, Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
belonging to the order Passeres, family Corvide, 
and subfamily Garruline. See cut at Nucifraga. 


The bird is about 12} inches long, and {s brown, with man 
bold oblong or oro Seer white spots. The correspond- 
ing Asiatic species is WN. epi 
5. The nuthatch, Sitta cesia. [Salop, Eng.]— 
American nutcracker, a book-name of Clarke's crow, 
Picicorvus columbianus, a bird of the western parta of the 
United States, the nearest relative in America of the Old 
World species of Nucifraga. See cut at Pict 
nut-crack night (nut’krak nit). All-hallows’ 
eve, when it is customary to crack nuts in large 
quantities. 


Nuts and apples are everywhere in requisition, and con- 
sumed in immense numbers. Indeed the name of Nut- 
crack Night, by which Halloween is known in the north 
of England, indicates the predominance of the former of 
these articles in making up the entertainments of the 
evening. Chambers, Book of Days, II. 519. 


nutgall (nut’gal), n. 


nu 
nu 


nut-hook (nut’huk), x. 


nutmeg (nut’meg), n. 


4044 


Same as nut- 
lock. 

An excrescence, chiefly 
of the oak. See gall3, 1._Nutgall ointment. see 
ointment. 

ass (nut’gras), n. See Cyperus. 

er t, nuthaket, n. Obsolete forms of nut- 
latch. 


nuthacker (nut’hak’ér),. A nuthatch. 
nuthatch (nut’hach), n. 


[Early mod. E. nut- 
hack, nothag, nothagge, < ME. nuthake, nutte- 
hake, nothak; ¢ nut + hack), hatch3. Cf. nut- 
cracker,4.) <A bird of the family Sittide. There 
are many species, found in most parts of the world, all of 
small size, usually less than six inches long, and mostly 
parte: They have @ sathor lone clap Sesion eae 
: e : ; 
D inted wince abort aauare tail and feet fitted for climb- 
ng, and are among the most agile of creepers. The com- 


White-bellied Nuthatch (Sttta carolinensis). 


mon nuthatch of Europe is Sitta eu or S. cesia. 
Four quite distinct species are found in the United States. 
These are the Carolina or white-bellied nuthatch, S. 
carolinensis ; the Canada or red-bellied, S. canadensis ; the 
least nuthatch of the southern States, S. pusilla ; and the 
pyemy nuthatch of the southwestern States and Territo- 
ries, S. pygmea. They live upon small hard fruits and 
insects, are not migratory, do not sing, and nest in holes 
in trees, which they excavate like woodpeckers. Also called 


utbreaker, nuthacker, nutjobber, nutpecker, nuttapper. 


n 
nut-hole (nut’hol), n. The notch in a bow to 


Hallivell. 
1. Apole with a hook 
at the end used to pull down boughs to bring 
nuts within reach. 

She's the king’s nut-hook, that, when any filbert is ripe, 
pulls down the bravest bough to his hand. 

Dekker, Match me in London. 

2t. A bailiff: so called in derision, because 
armed with a catch-pole. 


Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie! 


receive the arrow. 


Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 8 


nutjobber (nut’job’ér), n. A nuthatch. 
nutlet (nut’let), n. [< nut + -let.] 1. A little 


nut; also, the stone of a drupe. See cuts under 
Carpinus and coffce.—2. In conch., a nutshell. 


nut-lock (nut’lok), n. A device for fastening 


a boit-nut in pce and preventing its becom- 
ing loose by the jarring or tremulous motion of 
machinery. Also called nut-fastening, jam-nut. 


nut-machine (nut’ma-shén’), x. A power-ma- 


chine for cutting, stamping, and swaging iron 
nuts from a heated bar fed to the machine. 


nutmeal (nut’mél), n. Meal made by crushing 


or grinding the kernels of nuts. 


Filberts and acorns were used as food. These were 
crushed, so as to form a kind of meal to which the name 
Maothal was given... . Nutmeal naturally formed a 
valuable resource to these early monks, so important in- 
deed that the Maothal came in process of time to mean 
the meal taken on fast days, and which consisted at first 
of nutmeal and milk, and afterwards of oatmeal, milk, 
cheese, etc. 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O'Curry's Anc. Irish, p. ccclxv. 


(Early mod. E. also nut- 
mig; < ME. nutmegge, *nutmigge, nutmuge, note- 
muge, nutmeg, < nut, nut, + *muge,< OF. muge, 
musk (for *musge ?), < L. muscus, musk: see 
musk. Cf. OF. muguette, nutmeg; noix muscade 
= Sp. nuez moscada = It. noce moscada, < ML. 
nux muscata, nutmeg, lit. ‘musked (scented) 
nut’; D. muskaatnoot, G. muskatnuss, Sw. mus- 
kottnot, Dan. muskainéd: see muscat.}] 1. The 
kernel of the fruit of the nutmeg-tree, Myristica 
fragrans (M. moschata); also, the similar pro- 
duct of other trees of this genus. See Myris- 
tica. The fruit, with some resemblance to a peach, has 
a fleshy edible exterior, which splits in two, releasing 


the seed, enveloped in a fibrous network (false aril: see 
arillode) which is preserved as mace, (See mace2.) The 


nutmeg-bird (nut’meg-bérd), x. 


nutmegged (nut’mega), a. 


nutmeg-oil (nut’meg-oil), n. 


nutmeg-wood (nut’meg-wud), x. 


nut-planer 


seed is thoroughly dried, the shell then cracked, and the 
olive-shaped kernel, about an inch in length, commonly 
treated with lime for preservation, becomes the nutmeg 
of commerce. Its principal use is that of an aromatic con- 
diment, especially to flavor milky and farinaceous prepa- 
rations. (For medical use, see Myristica.) Its virtues de- 
pend upon an essential oil, called nutmeg-oil. It yields 
also a concrete oil called nutmeg-butler. The nutmeg 
supply is chiefly, but not exclusively, from the Banda 
Islands, where it was formerly a monopoly of the Dutch. 
Penang nutmegs have been especially famous. The long, 
male, or wild nutmeg, a longer kernel, is an inferior sort 
occurring in trade, the product of M. fatua and M. tomen- 
rang Hae ee sometimes referred to the former, the male 
to the latter. 


Ori. He's of the colour of the nutmeg. 
Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. 
-» Hen. V., iff. 7. 20. 


Wytethe wel that the Neen pylon mae ma ask 
andeville, vels, p. 


2. Any tree of the genus Myristica. The Santa 
Fé nutmeg is M. Otoba of the United States of Colombia, 
yielding an edible article, The tallow-nutmeg is M. sebi- 
Sera of DR Ye South America, whose seeds yield a con- 
crete ofl] suitable for making hard soap and candles, some- 


times called American nulmeg-ofl. See wax and 


poondy-otl. 
'3. One of various trees of other genera. See 


below.— Ackawai nutmeg, the nut of Acrodiclidium 
Camera of Guiana, prized as a cure for colic and dys- 
entery.— American, Jamaica, or Mexican nutmeg. 
See Monodora.— nutmeg, a laurineous tree, 

rya moschata, whose seeds serve as an {inferior 


vian BOGS: a tree with aromatic seeds, Laurelia sem- 
ee Also called Chilian sassafras.— The Nutmog 

tate, the State of Connecticut: so called in allusion to 
the alleged manufacture of wooden nutmegs in that State. 


A species of 


Munia, M. punctularia, inhabiting India. P. 
L. Sclater. 
nutmeg-butter (nut’meg-but’ér), n. A con- 


crete oil obtained by expression under heat 
from the common nutmeg. It has been sparingly 
used as an external stimulant and an ingredient in plasters. 
Also called otf of nutmegs and otl of mace. 


nutmeg-flower (nut’meg-flou’ér),n. The plant 


Nigella sativa: so called from its aromatic seeds. 


See Nigella. 
[< nutmeg + -cd?2.] 
Seasoned with nutmeg. 
Old October, nutmeg'd nice, 


Send us a tankard and a slice! 
T. Warton, Oxford Newsman’s Verses. 


nutmeg-grater (nut’meg-gra’tér),n. A device 


in various forms for grating nutmegs. 


Be rough as nutmeg graters, and the rogues obey you well. 
Aaron Hill, V erses written on a Window in tland. 


nutmeggy (nut’meg-i), a. [< nutmeg + -yl.] 


Having the appearance or character of a nut- 
meg. 

Again and again I met with the nutmeggy liver, strong- 
ly marked. Str 7. Watson, Lectures on Physic, Ixxv. 


nutmeg-hickory (nut’meg-hik’o-ri), n. A local 


species of hickory, Hicoria (Carya) myristice- 
Jormis, of South Carolina and Arkansas: so 
called from the form of the nut. 


nutmeg-liver (nut’meg-liv’ér), ». A liver ex- 


hibiting chronic venous congestion, with more 
or less interstitial hepatitis. 

A transparent 
volatile oil, specific gravity 0.850, with the con- 
centrated scent and flavor of the common nut- 

meg; whence it is extracted by aqueous distil- 
ation. 


nutmeg-pigeon (nut’meg-pij’on), 2. A pigeon 


of the genus Myristicivora: so called from feed- 
ing upon nutmegs. 


nutmeg-tree (nut’meg-tré), n. Myristica fra- 


grans. See nutmeg. 
The wood of 


the Palmyra palm 


nut-oil (nut’oil), n. An oil obtained from wal- 


nuts. It is extensively made in France and elsewhere. 
Feppy ol and other oils are also commercially known as 
neut-or. 


nutpecker (nut’pek’ér), n. A nuthatch. 
nut-pick (nut’pik), ». A small utensil having a 


poet blade, flattened above the point, used 
or picking the meat of nuts from the shells. 


nut-pine (nut’pin), n. One of several pines pro- 


ducing large edible seeds. The nut-pine of Europe 
is Pinus Pinea. In the Rocky Mountains and westward 
there are several nut-pines, furnishing the Indians a staple 
food. The most important are Pinus edulis of New Mex- 
ico, P. monophylla of the Great Basin, and P. Sabiniana 
of California. See abietene. 


nut-planer (nut’pla/nér), n. A form of laning- 


machine for facing, beveling, and finishing 
large machine-nuts; a nut-shaping machine. 


nutria ' 


nutria (ni’tri-&), ». ([< Sp. xutria, also nutra, 
an otter, < L. lutra, an otter: see loutre, Lutra.] 
1. The coypou, Myopotamus coypus. See Myo- 
potamus, and cut under coypou.—2, The fur 
or pelt of the coypou, formerly much used like 
beaver. Sometimes, erroneously, neutria. 

nutricationt (ni-tri-ka’shon), x. [= It. nutri- 
cazione, < L. nutricatio(n-), a suckling, nursing, 
< nutricare, pp. nutricaius, suckle, nourish, bring 
up, < nutriz (nutric-), a nurse: see nurse.] The 
manner of feeding or being fed. 

Beside the remarkable teeth, the tongue of this animal 
(the chameleon] is a second ment to overthrow this 
airy nutrication. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iif. 21. 

nutrient (ni’ tri-ent),a.andn. iN L. nutrien(t-)s, 
ppr. of nutrire, suckle, nourish, foster; prob. 
akin to Skt. snu, distil. From L. nutrire are 
also ult. nutriment, nutritive, etc., nourish, nurse, 
ete.] I. a. 1. Affording nutriment or nour- 
ishment; nourishing; nutritive; nutritious. 

Is not French Existence, as before, most prurient, all 
loosened, most nutrient for it? 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. vili. 2. (Davies.) 

2. Conveying or purveying nourishment; ali- 
mentative: as, nutrient vessels.— Nutrient arte- 
_ in anat., the principal or special artery which conveys 


blood into the interior of any bone. The orifice by which 
it enters the bone is known as the nutrient foramen. 


II. ». A nutrient substance; something nu- 
tritious. 

Peptone and other nutrients. Science, VI. 116. 

nutrify (nii’ tri-fi), v. i.; pret. and pp. nutrified, 
ppr. sutrifying. ([Irreg. < L. nutrire, nourish, 
+ -ficare, make (see -fy).] To nourish; be nu- 
tritious. 

French Wines may be said to pickle Meat in the Stomach; 
but this is the Wine that digests, and doth not only breed 
good Blood, but it nutri also, being a glutinous sub- 
stantial liquor. Howell, Letters, fi. 64. 

nutriment (ni’tri-ment),n. (=F. nutriment = 
Sp. nutrimtento, nutrimento = Pg. It. nutrimento, 
< L. nutrimentum, nourishment, < nutrire, nour- 
ish: see nutrient.] 1. That which nourishes; 
that which promotes the growth or repairs the 
natural waste of animal bodies, or which pro- 
motes the growth of vegetables; food; aliment; 
nourishment. 
This alave, 
Unto his honour, has my lord’s meat in him: 
Why should it thrive and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn’d to poison? 
Shak., T. of A., fii. 1. 61. 
2. Figuratively, that which promotes develop- 
ment or improvement; pabulum. 
Does not the body thrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago? 
And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind? 
Suvift, Misc. 
nutrimental (ni-tri-men’tal),a. [=Sp. Pg. nu- 
trimental = It. nutrimentale, < LL. nutrimentalis, 
nourishing, < L. nutrimentum, nourishment: see 
nutriment.| Having the qualities of food; nu- 
tritious; nourishing; alimental. 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental. 

Arbuthnot. 
nutrimentedt (nii’tri-men-ted), a. [<nutriment 
+ -ed2.] Nourished; fed. 
Come hither, my well-nutrimented knave. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 
nutritialt (ni-trish’al), a. (< L. nutricius, nu- 
tritius, that suckles or nurses, < nutrire, suckle, 
nourish: see nutrient.) Of or pertaining to nu- 
trition. 
Diana praise, Muse, that in darts delights; 
Liues still a maid; and had nuéritiall rights 
With her borne-brother, the farr-shooting sunn. 
Chapman, tr. of Homer's Hymn to Diana, 1. 2. 
nutrition (ni-trish’on), ». [= F. nutrition = 
Sp. nutricion = Pg. nutrigdo = It. nutrizione, < 
L. *nutritio(n-), a nourishing, < nutrire, suckle, 
nourish: see nutrient.) 1. The act or process 
by which organisms, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, absorb into their system their proper food 
and build it into their living tissues. 


By the term nutrition, employed in its widest sense, is 
understood the eee or rather the assemblage of pro- 
cesses, concerned in the maintenance and repair of the liv- 
ing body as a whole, or of its constituent sorta or 0 8. 

Encye >a 667. 


2. That which nourishes; nutriment. 


a like a plant on his pecnlies 5roe 

are O Pope. Easay on Man, il. 64. 

nutritional (ni-trish’on-al), a. [< nutrition + 

-al.] Of or pertaining to nutrition as a physio- 

logical function; connected with the process of 
nutrition. 


The domain of infective diseases was widening at the 
expense of diseases due to nufrifional and nervous changes. 
Lancet, No. 8450, p. 749. 


nutritious (nii-trish’us), a. 


nutritive (ni‘tri-tiv), a. 


nutritively (ni tri-tiv-li), adv. 


nutritiveness (ni’tri-tiv-nes), n. 


nutritorial (ni-tri-t6’ri-al), a. 


nutritorium (ni-tri-t6’ri-um), n. 


nutritory (ni’tri-té-ri), a. 


nutriture;+ (nii’tri-tir), x. 


nut-rush (nut’rush), n. 


nut-se 
nutshe 


Nuttallia (nu-tal’i-#), . 
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nutritionally (ni-trish’on-al-i), adv. As re- 


gards nutrition; in relation to or in connec- 
tion with the supply of new matter to an or- 


ganism. 

[< nutriti(on) + 
-ous.) Containing or contributing nutriment 
or nourishment; capable of promoting the 
growth or repairing the waste of organic bodies; 
nourishing: as, nutritious substances; nutritious 


food. 
Troubled Nilus, whose nutritious flood 
With annual gratitude enrich'd her meads, 
Dyer, Fleece, tii. 
To the mind, I believe, it will be found more nutritious 
to digest a page than to devour a volume. 
Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 


=Syn. See list under nourisht 


rishing. 
nutritiously (ni-trish’us-li), adv. In a nutri- 


tious manner; nourishingly. 


nutritiousness (ni-trish’us-nes),. The prop- 


erty of being nutritious. 
{= F. nutritif = Sp. 
Pg. It. nutritivo, (L. nutrire, pp. nutritus, nour- 
ish: see nutrient.] 1. Having the property of 
nourishing; nutritious. 
It cannot be very savo wholesome, or nutritive. 
Yen Taylor | ® Artif. Handsomences, p. 97. 
He [the pore] spawns but once a year, and is by phy- 
sicians held very nutritive. ; 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 156. 


With each germ usually contained in an ovum is laid up 
some nutritive matter, available for growth before it com- 
mences its own struggle for existence. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol, § 278. 
2. Of, concerned in, or pertaining to nutrition: 
as, the nutritive functions or processes.— Nutri- 


tive person, in zod., the part of a compound organism, 
as of a hydrozoan, which specially functions as an organ of 


nutrition ; a gastrozovid. 
In a nutritive 


manner; nutritiously; nourishingly. 
? "othe property 

of being nutritive. 

Sapidity and nutritivencss are closely bound together. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 104. 
[< LL. nutri- 
torius, nutritive (see nutritory), + -al.] Con- 
cerned in or effecting nutrition, in a broad 
sense; having the nature or office of the nutri- 


torium. 

. (cf. ML. 
nutritorium, @ nursery), neut. of LL. nutritorius, 
nutritive: see nutritional.] In biol., the nu- 
tritive apparatus, or entire physical mechanism 


of nutrition. It includes not only the organs which 
directly furnish nourishment and so repair waste, but also 
those which eliminate the refuse of the process. The term 
is correlated with motorium and sensorium. 


[< LL. nutritorius, 
nutritive, < L. nutrire, pp. nutritus, nourish: 
see nutrient. ] Conseried in or effecting nutri- 
tion: as, ‘‘a nutritory process,” Jour. of Micros. 
Sci., N. 8., XXX. iii. 397, 
[= It. nutritura, < 
LL. nutritura, a nursing, a suckling,< L. nutrire, 
suckle, nourish, foster: see nutrient. Cf. nur- 
ture, from the same L. noun.] Nutritiveness; 
nutrition. 
_ I think if you saw me you would hardly know me, such 
Nutriture this deep sanguine Alicant pe ing 
‘ Howell, Letters, I. 1. 25. 

Never make a meal of flesh alone; have some other meat 
with it of less nutriture. Harvey, Consumptions. 
A plant of the genus 
Scleria, with nut-like fruit. 

dge (nut’sej), m. Same as nut-rush. 

(nut’shel), ». 1. The hard shell which 
forms the covering of the kernel of a nut: used 
proverbially for anything of small content or 
of little value. 

O God, I could be bounded in a nufshell and count my- 


self a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 260. 


A fox had me by the back, and a thousand Pound toa 
nut-sheli I had never got off again. Sir R. L' Estrange. 


2. A bivalve mollusk of the family Nuculide ; 


a nutlet.—Beaked nutshell, a member of the fam- 
ily Ledide.—In a nutshell, in very small compass; ina 
very brief or simple statement or form. 
All I have to lose, Diego, is my learning; 
And, when he has gotten that, he may put it ina nut-shell. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iL. 1. 
I have sometimes heard of an Iliad in a nutshell. 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, vil. 
A nervous patient who is never worried {s a nervous 
patient cured. There it is tn a nut-shell ! 
W. Collins, Armadale, iii. 
To lie in a nutshell, to eceupy very little space; figura- 
tively, to require little discussion or argument. 
(NL. (Torrey and 
Gray, 1841), named after Thomas Nuttall, an 


nuttalite (nut’al-it), n. 


nutta-tree (nut’ii-tré), n. 
nutter (nut’ér),. [< ME. nutter; (nut + -erl.] 


nut-topper (nut’top“ér), n. 


nut-tree (nut’tré), n. 


nutty (nut’i), a. 


nut-weevil (nut’wé‘vl), 2. 


nut-wrench (nut’rench), 2. 


nux vomica (nuks vom’i-ki). 


nuyt, 2. 
nuzzer (nuz’ér), n. 


nuzzle (nuz’l), v.; 


nuzzle 


American scientist (1786-1859).] A genus of 
small trees of the order Rosace@w and the tribe 


Prune, known by the five carpels. There is but 
one species, native of northwestern America, a small tree 
odorous of prussic acid, with obovate leavers, and loose 
drooping racemes of white flowers, followed by oblong 


drupes. See oso-berry. 

[Named after Thomas 
Nuttall: see Nuttallia.] A white or smoky- 
brown variety of scapolite from Bolton in 
Massachusetts. 


ttta cesia. [Prov. Eng.] 


muy vapper (nut’tap“ér),n. The European nut- 


hateh 
Same as nitta-tree. 


One who gathers nuts. 
A hazelwood 
By autumn nutters haunted. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 


nuttiness (nut’i-nes),. The property of being 


nutty; a nutty flavor. 


The six essays which make up the volume are the ripe 
fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they have the net#- 
ness of age about them. Atheneum, No. 8281, p. 480. 


A variant of nut- 
tapper. ([Prov. Eng.] 
[< ME. nuttre, nutte tre ; 
< nut + tree.] 1. Any tree which bears nuts. 
—2. Specifically, the hazel. [Eng.] 
So in order ley hem on a table, 
And nuttre leves under wo) not harme. 
Palladtus, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 98. 


Australian or Queensland nut-tree. See Macadamia. 
[<nut + ~+1.] 1. Abounding 
in nuts.— 2, Having the flavor of nuts: as, nutty 


wine. 

A weevil which 
lays its eggs in nuts. Balaninus nucum is an 
example, whose white grubs or larvee are found 
in nuts. See cut under Balaninus. 

An instrument for 
fixing nuts on or removing them from screws. 
[NL.: L. nuzx, e 
nut; NL. vomica, fem. of *vomicus, < vomere, pp. 
vomitus, vomit: see vom- . 
tt.] 1. The seed of Strych- 
nos Nuxz-vomica (which 
see, under Strychnos). 
These seeds are flat and circu- 
lar, threo fourths of an inch in 
diameter, and one sixteenth of 
an inch thick. They grow em- 
bedded in large numbers in the 
juicy pulp of a fruit resembling 
an rae but with hard fragile 
rind. ey are covered with 
fine silky hairs and composed 
mainly of a horny albumen, are 
acrid and bitter to the taste, 
and are highly poisonous. They 
ield principally the two alka- 
oids brucine and strychnine. 
The pharmacodynamic proper- 


Strychnos Nux-vomica. 


a, the fruit cut transversely; 
ties of nux vomica are those of 4, a seed; ¢, a seed cut longi- 


strychnine. See quakerbutions, tudinally. 
siidec Outlen: 


2. The tree prog acing the above fruit. It is 
bape dispersed in the East Indies, and attains a height 
of 40 feet. Its wood and root are very bitter, and form a 
native remedy for intermittent fevers, also for snake-bites. 
The timber is brownish-gray, hard and close-grained, and 
employed in Burma for carts, etc., as also for fine work. 
Also called snakewood. 


See noy. 
[< Hind. nazr, present, of- 
fering.} In East India, a present or offering 
made to 4 superior. 
ret. and pp. nuzzled, ppr. 
nuczling. (Formerly also nuzzel, nuzle, nusle, 
nustle, nousle, noozle, nozzle, nozzel, and errone- 
ously nursle, noursle (simulating nurse); < ME. 
noselen, noslen, nuslen, nouslen, thrust the nose 
in, also fondle closely, cherish, etc., freq., < 
nose, nose. Cf. nozzle, nozle,n. The word seems 
to have been confused with nurse (whence nur- 
sle, noursle) and with nestle; these are, how- 
ever, unrelated.) I, trans. 1. To thrust the 
nose in or into; root up with the nose.— 2. To 
touch or rub with the nose; press or rub the 
nose against. 

Horses, cows, deer, and dogs even, nuzzle each other ; but 


then a nuzzle, being performed with the nose, is not a kias 
—very far from it. Mind in Nature, I. 142. 


3. To puta ring into the nose of (a hog).—4. 
To fondle closely, as a child.— 5+. To nurse; 
foster; rear. 


If any man . . . nosel thee in any thing save in Christ, 
he is a false prophet. Tyndale. 


The greatest miserie which accompanieth the Turkish 
thraldome ifs their zeale of making Proselytes, with mani- 
fold and strong inducements to such as haue beene more 
nuzzled in superstitions then trayned ya knowledge. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 318. 


nuzzle 


Speedy and vehement were the Reformations of all the 
good Kings of Juda, though the peuple had beene nuzzi'd 
in Idolatry never so long before. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., fi. 

II, intrans. 1. To nose; burrow with the 
nose; rub noses. 

And Mole, that like a nousling Mole doth make 

His way still underground, till Thamis he overtake. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. xi. 82. 
2. To touch or feel something with the nose. 

Help, all good fellows! See you not that I am a dead man? 
They [the sharks] are nuzding already at my toes! He hath 
hold of my leg! Kingaley, Westward Ho, p. 285. 
3. To go with the nose toward the ground. 


Sir Roger shook his ears and nuzzied along, well satisfied 
that he was doing a charitable work. 
Arbuthnot, Hist. John Bull 


She mopes, she nuzzles about in the grass and chips. 
S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 
4, Tonestle.—5. To loiter; idle. (Prov. Eng.] 
N. W. An abbreviation of northwest. 
N-way (en’wa), a. Having n independent 
modes of spread or variation. 
ny!t, n. [Also nye; < ME. ny, ni,< OF. ni, < L. 
nidus, a nest: see nide. Hence, by loss of n, 
eye?, a nest, eyas, ete. Cf. nias.] A nest. 


ny“t. <A contraction of ne J, not I or nor I. 
Chaucer. 

ny}, adv. anda. A Middle English variant of 
nigh. 

nyast (ni’as), x. See nias. : 

nycet, a. An obsolete spelling of nice. 

nycetet,. An obsolete spelling of nicety. 


nychthemeron (nik-thé’me-ron), . [< Gr. vvy- 

juepov, a day and night, neut. of vuxijuepoc, of 
a day and night, lasting a day and night, <¢ vié 
eee night (= L. nox (noct-) = E. night), + 

Epa, day.] The whole natural day, or day and 
night, consisting of twenty-four hours. 

Nychthemerus (nik-thé’me-rus), n. [NL., also 

improp. Nycthemerus ; < Gr. vuyOjuepoc, of a da 
and night: see nychthemeron.] A name, bot 
generic and specific, of the white-and-black or 
silver pheasant of China, Phasianus nychtheme- 
rus or Nychthemerus argentatus: so called as if 
representing night and day by its sharply con- 
trasted colors, white above and black below. 
See cut at silver. 

Y aces (nik-taj-i-na’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835),< Nyctago(-gin-) + -acee.] Same 
as Nyctaginee. 

Nyctagines (nik-ta-jin’6-6),n. pl. [NL.(A. P. 

e Candolle, 1805), < Nyctago (-gin-) + -ew.] An 
order of dicotyledonous apetalous plants of the 
series Curvembrye@, characterized by the per- 
sistent perianth-base closing about the fruit as 
an outer pericarp. About 215 species are known, of 
8 tribes and 23 genera, of which Mirabilis, the four-o'clock, 
isthetype. They are usually herbs with undivided leaves, 
and flowers in flat-topped clusters, often with a spongy 
bark and an involucre imitating a calyx. : 

Nyctaginia (nik-ta-jin’i-i), n. [NL. (Choisy, 
1849), so called from its resemblance to Mira- 
bilis, which Jussieu had called Nyctago: see 
Nyctago.] A genus of apetalous rnin belong- 
ing to the tribe Mirabiliee and the subtribe 
Boerhaaviee, known by its many-flowered in- 
volucre of numerous separate bracts. There is 
but one species, N. capttata, from Texas, a ee hairy 
annual, with opposite lobed leaves, and soft downy rose- 
colored flowers. 

Nyctago (nik-taé’g6),n. [NL.(A.L. de Jussieu, 
1/89, as a name for Mirabilis), <« Gr. vis (vuxt-), 
night (= L. nox (noct-) = E. night), + L. -ago 
(-agin-), a term. of some plant-names.] A for- 
mer synonym of Mirabilis. ; 

Nyctala, Nyctale (nik’ta-li, -1é), n. [NL., < 

Yr. vuxTaadc, & 
doubtful var. 
of  vvotaddc, 
drowsy.) <A 
genus of owls 
of the family 
Strigid@. The 
skull and ear- 
pee are high- 

y unsymmetri- 
cal; the outer ear 
is large and oper- 
culate; and the 
facial disk is per- 
fect, with centric 
eyes and no plu- 
micorns, There 
are 3 species, of 
small size: N. 
tengmalmi _in- 
habits the north- 
erly parts of Eu- 
rope ; N. richard- 
soni is the corre- 
sponding American form; N. acadica, the Acadian or 
saw-whet owl, is much smaller than either, about 74 inches 
long, and more widely distributed in North America. 


Acadian or Saw-whet Owl (Vyctala 
acadtca). 


nyctalopes, n. 
nyctalopia (nik-ta-16’ pi-a), n. 


nyctalopic (nik-ta-lop’ik), a. 


nyctalopy (nik’ta-16-pi), n. 


Nyctanthes (nik-tan’théz), n. 


Nyctea (nik’té-s), n. 


Nyctemera (nik-té’me-ri), n. 


Nycteme dx (nik-té-mer’i-dé), n. pl. 


Nyctereutes (nik-te-ri’ téz), n. 
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Plural of nyctalops. 

(< LL. nyctalo- 
pia (dubious), < Gr. *rvxrazwmia (not found), 
equiv. to vuxtaswriacc, € vvetaszwy (> L. nycta- 
lops), explained and taken by ancient authors 
both as ‘not being able to see at night, night- 
blind,’ and as ‘able to see only at night’; ¢ vié 
(vuxt-), night, + oy, eye, 7 om, see. The form 
vuxtaAu) also appears as vuctiAwy), as if involv- 
ing vuxri-, combining form of vig, but the 4 re- 
mains unexplained; it is perhaps due to con- 
fusion with vextaddc, a doubtful var. of vvcraide, 
drowsy.] 1. Night-blindness.—2. Day-blind- 


ness. 

[< nyctalopia + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of nycta- 
lopia; affected with nyctalopia. 


nyctalops (nik’ta-lops), n.; pl. nyctalopes (nik- 


tal’o-pez). (< L. nyctalops =Gr. vuxtaswp: see 
nyctalopia.] One who is afflicted with nycta- 
lopia. 

(< F. nyctalopie, < 
L. nyctalopia: see nyctalopia.] Same as nycta- 


lopia. 

NL. (Linneus, 
1/37), 80 ealled because the flower opens at 
evening and closes at sunrise; < Gr. vig (vuxr-), 
night, + avGoc, flower.] A genus of fragrant 
arborescent shrubs of the monopetalous order 
Oleacee and the tribe Jasminew. There is but one 
species, N. Arbor-tristis, native of eastern India, and widely 
cultivated in the tropics, with rough opposite ovate leaves, 
and showy flowers in terminal cymes, white with an orange 
oe and tube. The flowers open only at night, and toward 
the end of the rainy season load the air with an exquisite 
fragrance. ‘They afford a perfumers’ essence, and an im- 
permanent orange dye. Itis the hirsinghar-tree of India, 
otherwise named night-jasmine and tree-of-sadness. 
y bs [NL., < Gr. wre VUKT-), 
night: see night.) A genus of Strigid@ of great 
size and extensively white color, with rudimen- 
tary plumicorns, very sh paws, and the 
bill nearly buried in feathers; the snow-owls. 
There is but one species, N. nivea or N. scandiaca, the 
great white, snowy, or northern owl, inhabiting arctic and 
subarctic latitudes of America, Asia, and Europe, usually 
migrating southward in winter. It is about 2 feet long, 
_ from 4} to 5 feet in extent of wings. See cut at snow- 
owl. 


: (NL. (Hiibner, 
1816), prop. *Nychthemera, < Gr. vvx6jyuepoc, of 
day and night: see nychthemeron. ] A rather 
aberrant genus of bombycid moths, type of the 
family Nyctemeride, and containing about 30 
species, of wide geographical distribution. They 
are found in Africa, the East Indies, the Malay 
archipelago, Australia, and New gr ; 
[NL., 

Nyctemera + -ide.] A family of bombycid 
moths, typified by the genus Nyctemera. They 
have the body slender and the wings ample, somewhat 
resembling geometrids, and in some cases also recalling 


butterflies. About 20 genera are defined, mainly repre- 
sented by tropical forms. 
NL., ¢ Gr. 


vuxrepevTic, one who hunts by night, ¢ vuxrepetery, 


pass the night, < vixrepoc, nightly, ¢ vig (vuxt-), Nycticebing (nik’ti-s6-bi’né), n. pl. 


night: see night.] A genus of Asiatic and Japa- 


Racoon-dog (Nycterentes procyonotdes). 


nese Canide of the thodid or lupine series, con- Nycticebus (nik-ti-s6’bus), n. 


taining one species, the racoon-dog, N. procyo- 
noides, with long loose fur, short ears, and short 
bushy tail. It somewhat resembles a racoon, 
and is about 24 feet long. 


Nycteribia (nik-te-rib’i-&), n. (NL. (Latreille, 


1802), < Gr. vuxrepic, a bat (see Nycteris), + Bioc, 


life.]_ A remarkable genus of degraded wing- nycticorax (nik-tik’d-raks), n. 


less dipterous insects, typical of the family 
Nycteribiide@. They resemble spiders, and are parasites 
of bata. About 12 species are described, as N. westwood. 
Thegenus is represented in California, though the species 
there occurring are not yet determined. 


Nyctoeribiids (nik’te-ri-bi’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢< 


Nycteribia + -ide.] A family of apterous pupip- 
arous dipterous insects, represented by the ge- 
nus Nycteribia; the bat-lice or bat-ticks. They are 
of small size, spider-like, wingless, with long legs and small 
or rudimentary eyes, and are parasitic on bats. There are 
3or4 genera, The North American forms which have been 


Nycteridz (nik-ter’i-dé), n. pl. 


Nycte 


nycterine (nik’te-rin), a. 
Nycteris (nik’te-ris), n. 


Nyctharpages (nik-thir’ pa-jéz), n. pi 


nyctharpa 


Nyctiardea (nik-ti-iir’d6-i), n. 


4 


N 
[ 


Nyctipithecins 
determined belong to Strebla and Megistopoda. Usually 
veribid 


written Ny 
[NL., < Nye- 
teris + -ide.] A family of vespertilionine mi- 
crochiropteran bats, having a nose-leaf or its 
rudiments, a distinct tragus, and evident though 
small premaxillary bones. It contains the genera 
Megaderma and Nycteris, and was formerly called Megader- 
mide or Megadermatide. The species are confined to the 
warmer parts of the Old World. 
rides (nik-ter’i-déz), n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
ycteris, q. Vv.) In some systems of classifica- 
tion, a division of the mammalian order Chirop- 
tera, including all the bats except the frugivo- 
rous species, or flying-foxes, then called Ptero- 


cynes. 

[< Nycteris + -inc}.] 

f or pertaining to the Nycteride. 

[NL., < Gr. vexrepic, a 
bat, < vixtepoc, by night, nocturnal, < vig (vuxr-), 
night: see night.] A genus of bats of the fam- 
ily Nycteride, related to Megaderma, but differ- 
ing so much that it has been considered the 
repe of a separate subfamily, Nycterine. The in- 
cisors are 2 above and 8 below in each half-jaw:; the pre- 
molars are 1 in each upper and 2 in each lower half-jaw ; 
there is no nose-leaf proper, but the sides of the face are 


furrowed and margined with cutaneous appendages. N. 
javanica occursin Java, and there are several African spe- 


C1es, 
NL., 
prop. "\ychtharpages, < Gr. vig (vuxr-), night, + 
apragé (apray-), a robber, prop. adj., rapacious: 
see Harpax.) In Sundevall’s system of classi- 
fication, the nocturnal birds of prey, or owls: 
equivalent to the Striges, Strigide, or Accipitres 
nocturne of other authors, and opposed to Heme- 
roharpages, or diurnal birds of prey. 
e (nik-thar’pa-jin), a. [« Nyc- 
tharpages + -ine1.] Of or pertaining to the 


Nyctharpages. 

([NL., ¢ Gr. vbE 
(vuxr-), night, + L. ardea, a heron: see Ardea.] 
A genus of altricial grallatorial birds of the fam- 
ily Ardeide, having a very stout bill, compara- 
tively short legs, and somewhat nocturnal hab- 
its; the night-herons. The common night-heron of 
Europe is VN. nycta or N. grisea, or N. europea. That 
of the United States is commonly called N. grisea nevia. 
This name of the genus is an alternative of Nycticorax. 
The yellow-crowned night-heron is usually placed in a 
different genus as Nyctherodius violaceus. See cut under 


night-heron. 
Nyctibius (nik-tib’i-us), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. vuxri- 


(toc, vuxtojzioc, living, i. e. feeding, by night, < 
vis (vuxr-), night, + Gioc, life.] An American 
genus of goatsuckers, of the family Caprimul- 
gide, alone representing the Podarging in the 
ew World. The ratio of the phalanges fs normal, the 
middle claw is not pectinate, the sternum is double-notch- 
ed on each side, the short tarsi are feathered, the bill is 
notched, and the eggs are colored. Several species inhabit 
the warmer parts of America, as N. grandis and N. jamat- 

censis, mostly from 12 to 20 inches in length. 
[NL., < 


ycticebids (nik-ti-seb’i-dé), ». pl. 
Nycticebus + -id@.] The Nycticebing rated as 


a family. 
| [NL., < 
ycticebus + -inw.] A subfamily of Lemurida, 
containing the slow and slender lemurs, the pot- 
tos, and the angwantibos, or the genera Nyctice- 
bus (Stenops or Bradylemur), Lorts, Perodicticus, 
and Arctocebus; the night-lemurs. The tail is short 
or rudimen ; the fore and hind limbs are of approxi- 
mately equal length; the ears in the typical forms are 
small, with little-marked helix and obsolete tragus and 
antitragus ; and the spinous processes of the dorsolumbar 
vertebre are retrorse. These animals inhabit Africa and 
Asia. Lorisine is a synonym. 


° 


nycticebine (nik-ti-s6é’bin),a.andn. JI, a. Per- 


taining to the Nycticebine, or having their char- 
acters. 
IT. ». A lori or night-lemur of tne subfamily 


Nycticebine. 

[NL., ¢ Gr. vi'é 
(vuKT-), mga + «70c¢, a long-tailed monkey. } 
A genus of loris of the family Lemuride and the 
subfamily Lorisinw or Nycticebine, including 
the slow loris, as Nycticebus tardigradus, of the 
East Indies. Also ealled Stenops and Brady- 


lemur. 

L., «LL. nye- 
ticorax = Gr. vuxtixopag, a night-jar or goat- 
sucker, < vi (vuxr-), night, + xdpaé, araven. Cf. 
night-raven, night-crow.} 1. Anold book-name 
of the night-heron; also, a technical specific 
name of the European night-heron, Ardea nyc- 
ticorar.— 2. [cap.] A generic name of the 


night-herons. See Nyctiardea. 
ctipithecinsz (nik-ti-pith-6-si’né), a. pl. 
L., < Nyctipithecus + -ine.] A subfamily of 


platyrrhine monkeys of South America, belong- 
ing to the family Cebida, containing the genera 


Nyctipithecins 


Nyctipithecus, Saguinus or Callithriz, and Sat- 
miris or Chrysothriz ; the night-apes or night- 
monkeys. The tail is not prehensile, the incisors are 
vertical, and the cerebral convolutions are obsolete. In 
some del grees as in their nocturnal habits, these animals 
represent the lemurs in America. 

nyctipithecine (nik-ti-pith’6-sin), a. and n. I. 
a. Pertaining to the Nyctiptthecina, or having 
their characters. 

II. n. A member of the Nyctipithecina, as a 
night-monkey, owl-monkey, saguin, saimiri, or 
douroucouli. 

Nycepishecns (nik’ti-pi-thé’kus), ». (NL., 

Gr. vit (vuxr-), night, + miOjxoc, anape.] The 
leading genus of Nyctipithecing, containing the 
douroucoulis or owl-monkeys. See cut under 
douroucouli. 

Nyctisaura (nik-ti-s4’ri), n. pl. ae « Gr. vie 
(vuxr-), night, + cavpoc, a lizard.] The gecko- 
lizards, or Ascalabota ; in Cope’s classification, 
a@ suborder or similar group of lizards charac- 
terized by the production of the prodtic bone 
in front, the development of two suspensoria, 
the proximal expansion of the clavicles, and the 
eee the frontal bones of the olfac- 
tory lobes. It contains 2 families, Gecconide 
and Eublepharide. See cuts under gecko and 
Eublepharide. Formerly also Nyctisauria. 

nyctisaurian (nik-ti-sf’ri-an), a.andn. J. a. 

ertaining to the Nyctisaura, or having their 
characters. 

II, x. A member of the Nyctisaura. 

nyctitropic (nik-ti-trop’ik), a. [< Gr. vig (vuxr-), 
night, + rpdzoc, a pada In bot., characteristic 
of, affected by, or exhibiting nyctitropism. 

We come now to the nyctitropic or sleep movements of 
leaves, It should be remembered that we confine this 
term to leaves which place their blades at night either in 
a vertical position or not more than 80° from the vertical, 


— that is, at least 60° above or beneath the horizon. 
Darwin, Movement in Plants, vii. 817. 


nyctitropism ea izm), n. [< nycti- 
trop-ic + -ism.] In bot., the habit of certain 
plants or parts of plants whereby they assume 
at nightfall, or just before, certain positions un- 
like those which they have maintained during 
the day; the ‘“‘sleep” of plants. 

nyctophile (nik’to-fil), n. A bat of the genus 

yctophilus. 

Nyctophilus (nik-tof’i-lus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
vv& (vuxt-), night, + gidoc, loving.] A genus of 
long-eared bats of the family Vespertilionide 
and the subfamily Plecotinw. They have a rudi- 
mentary nose-leaf, 1 incisor and 1 premolar in each upper 


half-jaw, and 8 incisors and 2 premolars in each lower 
half-jaw. W. témorensis, the only species, inhabits the 
Australian on. It was formerly known as Geoffroy's 
nyctophile, V. geofroyt. 
nyctophonia (nik-to-f6’ni-#), n. [NL., < Gr. 
wit (vuxr-), night, + gurf, voice.] Loss of voice 
during the day. 
ctotyphlosis (nik’té-ti-fl6’sis),».  [<Gr. vig 
i night, + ri¢Awor, a making blind, blind- 
ness, < rupdovv, make blind, ¢ rvdAdc, blind.] 
Night-blindness; inability to see in a dim light. 
See nyctalopia and hemeralopia. 
nye't adv.,a.,andv. An obsolete form of nigh. 
alsgrave. 
nye?t,”. See ny!. 
nye}, ». A variant of noy. 
nygount, n t,. See nigon. 
nylghau, nylghai, ”. See nilgau. 
t, v. A variant of nim}. 
nymel}, a. An obsolete form of nimble. 
nymph (nimf),n. (< ME. nimphe, < OF. nimphe, 
. nymphe = Sp. Pg. It. ninfa = D. nimf = G. 
nymphe = Sw. nymf = Dan. nymfe, < L. nympha, 
nymphe, a bride, a nymph, < Gr. viugy, a bride, 
@ young wife, a girl, in myth. a nymph; also, 


the chrysalis or Pp? of an insect, a young Nymphaea (nim-fé’é 


bee or wasp, ete.] 1. In myth., one of a nu- 
merous class of inferior divinities, im ed as 
beautiful maidens, eternally young, who were 
considered as tutelary spirits of certain locali- 
ties and objects, or of certain races and fami- 
lies, and whose existence depended upon that 
of the things with which they were identified. 
They were generally in the train or company of some othe 
divinity of her rank, and were believed to be pos- 
sessed of the gift of prophecy and of poetical inspiration. 
Nymphs of rivers, brooks, and springs were called Natads ; 
those of mountains, Oreads; those of woods and trees, 
Dryads and Hamadryads ; those of the sea, Nereids. The 
name was also used generally, like muse, for the inspiring 
power of nature, 


Where were Rhy Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
tlton, Lycidas, 1. 50. 
2. Hence, a young and attractive woman; a 
maiden; a damsel. [Poetical.] 


Nymphacea (nim-fa’sé-i), n. pl. 


nymphea?, n. 
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Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 89. 


3. Inentom., the third stage of an insect’s trans- 
formation, intervening between the larva and 
the imago; a pupa; a chrysalis; a nympha. 
See cuts under Termes and Nysius. 


ha (nim’ fa), ”.; pl. nymphe@ (-f6). (NL. 
2 Lo nymona. ¢ Gr. sus, bride, ry nymph. } 


1. In entom., a nymph, pupa, or chrysalis.— 
2. pl. In anat., the labia minora or lesser lips 
of the vulva; a pair of folds of mucous mem- 
brane on the inner side of the labia majora, 
united over the clitoris.—3+. In conch., an 
impression behind the umbones of a bivalve 
shell, surmounted by an external ligament.— 
4, feap-] In zool.: (a) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks. Martini,1773. (6) A genus of reptiles. 
Fitzinger, 1826. (c) A genus of lepidopterous 


insects. Krause. 

(NL., < Nym- 
pha + -acea.) A family of dimyarian bivalves 
characterized by having the external ligament 

rominent and upraised behind the umbones. It 
cluded various genera now placed in different families, 
as Pseammobiida, Tellinida, intd@, and Donacida. 
ymphea! (nim-fée’i), n. [NL. (Salisbury), < 
L. nymphea, < Gr. vupugaia, the water-lily, < vbp- 
7, a2 nymph: see nymph.] 1. A genus of plants 
ong known as Nuphar, of the order Nymphae- 
acee@ and the suborder Nymphea, distinguished 


Pond-lily, or Spatter-dock (Nymphaea advena). 
a,astamen; 4, the fruit. 


by the numerous carpels being wholly immersed 
in and consolidated with the thick receptacle. 
The numerous yellow stamens and stamen-like petals are 
densely imbricated around the ovary ; the few sepals are 
thick and roundish, making a rather globular flower. The 
leaves are peltate with a deep sinus, floating or emersed 
and, with the one-flowered scapes, from a perennial 
rootstock creeping in bottom-mud. See water-lily, beaver- 
root, brandy-bottle, clote|, 2, pond-lily, and spatter-dock. 
2. A genus including the white water-lilies: 
long known under this name, now rightly re- 
pace by the older name Castalta. It belongs to 
he order Nympheacee and the suborder Nymphea, and 
is marked by the carpels being more or less immersed in 
the receptacle, the numerous petals and the stamens into 
which they gradually pass becoming inwardly more and 
more adnate to the receptacle about the carpels. See wa- 
ter-lily, nenuphar, uy, and lotus. (See also introrese.) 
Plural of nympheum. 
iy mpheaces (nim-f6-4'86-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. 
. de Candolle, 1816), < Nymphaa + -acee.] 
An order of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
the water-lily family, classed with the cohort 
Ranales, typified by the genus Nymphaa, and 
characterized by the usually thickened Sie i 
tacle, and embryo with thick cotyledons partly 
immersed in mealy albumen. About 85 species are 
known, in 3 suborders and 8 genera, all aquatics, with 
long-stalked usually peltate leaves from a subm ed rout- 
stock. The flowers are solitary, usually floating and showy, 
with many petals, stamena, and pistils. 
. (Bentham 


, n. pl. 
and Hooker, 1862), abostone or *Nympheee, 
« Nymphea + -e@.] Asuborder of the polypet- 
alous order Nympheacee, typified by the genus 
Nymphea, distinguished by the many ovules in 
each carpel. About 30 species in 5 genera are 
known, from temperate and tropical waters. 


nympheseum (nim-fé’um), n.; pl. nymphea (-8). 


L., ¢ Gr. vipgatov, vupgaiov, a temple or shrine 
of the nymphs, < viu¢y, a bride, a nymph: see 
nymph.] In classical antig.: (2) A sanctuary 
or shrine of the nymphs; a place sacred to a 
nymph. (0b) In ancient Roman villas, a room 
or gallery with niches and recesses for statues 
and plants, and often ornamented with columns, 
fountains, and other decorative features. 

Next to the triclinium, on to which it opens with large 
windows, is a nymp or room with marble-lined 


hoeum, 
fountain and recesses for plants and statues. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 828. 
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nymphean (nim-fé’an), a. 


nymp 


nymphic (nim’fik), a. 


nymphical (nim’fi-kal),a. [< nymp 


nymph-like (nimf’lik), a. 


wp devrarieg ted (nim’f6-lep-si), . 


nympholepsy 


1 (nim’fal), a. and n. [= It. ninfale. 
nymphalis, pertaining to a fountain (or 
to a Se har aa < nympha, a nymph: see 
nymph. J I. a. 1. Relating to nymphs; nym- 
phean. Jd. Philips.—2. In zodl., of or pertain- 
ing to a nymph or nympha: as, the nymphal 
stage of an insect. 

.n. 1f. A fanciful name given by Drayton 
to the ten divisions (nymphals) of his poem 
‘‘The Muses’ Elysium.” 

The Nymphai nought but sweetness breathes. 

Drayton, The Muses’ Elysium, Nymphai v. 
2. In dot., a member of one of Lindley’s alli- 
ances, the Nymphales, which includes the Nym- 
pheacee, Nelumbiacea, ete. 


nymphalid (nim’ fa-lid), a.and n. J, a. Per- 


taining to the Nymphalida, or having their char- . 
acters. 


II. ». A nymphalid butterfly. 
ymphalids (nim-fal’i-dé), n. pl. » < 
Nymphalis + -ide.] A family ofr eg votes 


a dea he or butterflies, founded ae Boisdu- 
a 


in 1840 on the Latreillean genus halia. 
It is composed of medium-sized and large butterflies, 
generally rightly colored. In the male the fore legs 


are quite rudimentary, being only a pair of rough-haired 


; stumps oF apparently two joints each; in the female the 


separa are present, but small. The middle legs are 
directed forward. The larve are spiny or have fleshy warts 
covered with hair. The head is usually more or less bilobed, 
and the tips of the lobes often support branching spines, 
The pupw are naked and suspended by the cremaster. 
There are several subfamilies and many genera. 


Nymphalins (nim-fa-li’né), n. pl. [NL.,< Nym- 
phalts 


is + -ineg.] The Nymphalide rated as a 
subfamily. 


nymphaline (nim’fa-lin), a. and n. J. a. Per- 


fintig to the Nymphalina, or having their char- 
acters. 

. n. A nymphaline butte 
halis (nim’fa-lis), n. 
5), < Gr. viugy, a nymph: see nymph. J 
pica genus of Nymphalide and Nymphaline. 

reat confusion exists as to what group of butterflies 
should properly bear this name. Scudder, in his histori- 
cal sketch of the generic names of butterflies, applies it to 
a West Indian species, N. sappho. No ies of Nym- 
pass in this restricted sense are found in Europe or 
orth America. 


mee 
(NL. (Latreille, 
The 


[< Gr. vupgaioc, per- 
taining to or sacred to a nymph or nymphs, < 
viudn, & eee Of or pertaining to nymphs; 
inhabited by nymphs: as, ‘‘cool Nymphean 
grots,” J. Dyer, Ruins of Rome. 

hett nim’fet), n. [< nymph + -et.] A 
little nymph. ([Rare.] 
The Nymphets sporting there. Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 
[< Gr. vuugixdc, pertain- 
ing to a nymph, or to a bride, or toa bride- 
groom, < vixudn, a bride, nymph (vupudgioc, a bride- 
groom): see nymph. Cf. L. Nymphicus, a prop- 
ername.] Of or pertaining to ihe 

ic + -al.] 

Same as nymphic. 

phicus (nim’fi-kus), ». [NL.,<¢ Gr. vopge- 


git bes 
xéc¢, pertaining to a nymph: see nymphic.] A 
nome of parrakeets. 


See corella. 
ymphipara (nim-fip’a-rii), x. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl.o ge iy at see nymphiparous.] A name 
given by Réaumur to the Pupipara. 


nymphiparous (nim-fip’a-rus), a. (< NL. nym- 


phiparus, < L. nympha (< Gr. viugy), the pupa 

or nymph of an insect, + parere, bring forth, 

produce.] In entom., producing nymphs or pu- 

p#®; pupiparous; of or pertaining to the Nym- 

phipara or Pupipara. 
phish (nim’‘fish), a. N nymph + -ish1,] 
lating to nymphs; nymph-like. [Rare.] 

In this third song great threat’nings are, 


And tending all to nymphish war. 
si Brayton, Polyolbion, fif., Arg. 


nymphitis on as [ . NL. nymphe (see 
pa 


nympha, 2) + -ttis.] 
of 


aes ol., inflammation 
e nymphe. 

7 Eeiesbeypieanr ory 
nymph; resembling nymphs: as, ‘‘ nymph-like 
step.” Milton, P. Ly ix. 462.” 


nymphly (nimf’li),a. [< nymph + -ly1.] Same 


as nymph-like. 


nymphochrysalis ( rare peered n. (NL, 
n 


ympha, nymph, + chrysalis,q.v.}) The egg- 
like stage from which the nymph in certain 
acarids (Trombidium) is developed. H. Henk- 


ing, 1882. 
[< Gr. *vuudo- 
ia, the state of one rapt or entranced, ¢ vp- 
goAntroc, rapt, inspired: see nympholept. Cf. cat- 
alepsy, epilepsy.) An ecstasy; a divine frenzy. 
A young Aurora of the air, 


The nympholepsy of some fond d é 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 115, 


nympholepsy 


Writers who labor to disenthrall us from the nympho- nymphoto 


lepsy and illusions of the past. 
ve New Princeton Rev., TI. 162. 


pholept (nim’f6-lept),n. [< ML. nympho- 
tus (Stephani Thesaurus), . vuugdAntroc, 


< 
seized by nymphs, i. e. the Muses or inspir- nyn 


ing powers of nature, rapt, inspired, < vi: 
nymph, Muse, + Ayzrdc, verbal adj. of apie 
v Aa, take, seize. See nympholepsy.} One 
seized with ecstasy or frenzy; a person rapt or 
inspired. The explanation ‘a person seized with mad- 


ness on having seen a nymph’ (see the quotations) is in- 
accurate. 


Those that in Pagan days caught in forests a ee 
glimpse of the nymphs and sylvan goddesses were struc 
with a hopeless passion; they were nympholepts; the affec- 
tion, as well known as epilepsy, was called nympholepsy. 

De Outncey, Secret Societies, if. 

The ny mpneler stands before his white ideal craving 

love; and it seems as if she will only grant pity and pardon. 
Dowden, The Manhattan, ITI. 6. 


Of her (Italy’ impassioned ! 
or Naty) Give. Browning, Casa Guidi Windows, 1 
pholeptic (nim-f6-lep’tik), a. [< nympho- 
Lept + -ic.] Of, belonging to, or possessed b 
nympholepsy; ecstatic; frenzied; transported. 
Though ul ic, 
Astberdihatviciy 
Mrs. Browning, Lost Bower, st. 42. 
phomania (nim-f6-ma’ni-i), n. ([NL., < 
Tr. vign, & gp Ces a bride, + pzavia, madness: 
see manta.] Morbid and uncontrollable sexual 
desire in women. 
phomaniac (nim-f6-ma’ni-ak), a. and n. 
. a. Same as nymphomaniacal. 
II, ». A woman who is affected with nympho- 
mania. 


nymphomaniacal (nim’f$-ma-ni’a-kal), a. [< 


nymphomania + -ac + -al.] Characterized by 
or suffering from nymphomania. 
nymphomanyt gg peta n. (<NL. nym- 
homanta, q.v.] Same as A ds Paraiba 

wymphon (nim’fon), ». (NL., < Gr. vuuddr, a 
bride-chamber, a temple of Bacchus, Demeter, 
or Persephone, < viz, 
a bride, a nymph: see 
nymph. } The yh 

enus of the family 

ymphonide, having 
well-developed mandi- 
bles and five-jointed 
palpi. N. gracilis is a 
small European spe- 
cies, about } of an inch 
long. N. hamatum isa 
larger sea-spider. 
Nymphonacea (nim- 
fo-n&’s6-%), n. pl. 
(NL., < Nymphon + 


Sea-spider (Vymphon hama- 
fsewe). 


-acea.) A name of the Pycnogonida, derived 
from the genus Nymphon. 
phonids (nim-fon’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 


N 
ymphon + ide.) A family of the order Pycno- 
gonida or Podosomata, represented by the genus 


Nymphon. They are spider-like animals, related to the Nyssa, (nis’#), 7. 


pycnogonids, and like them carps aie Pooh upon marine 
P ts or other submerged objects. They have very long 

egs, chelate cheliceres, and palps having from five to 
nine joints. 


nyrvylt, n. 

nyst, *. 

nysetet, n. A Middle English form of nicety. 
ysiin 


Nysius (nis’i-us),». [ 
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(nim-fot’d6-mi),». (« NL. nym- 
phe, ¢ Gr. vruda, the nymphee, # -ropia, < répu- 
velv, Tauetv, cut.] In surg., the excision of the 
nymphs; the circumcision of the female. 

ost, a. See nimious. 

(nind), adv. <A dialectal contraction of 


1,& nigh-hand. N.and Q., 7th ser., VI. 174. 
vev, NW 


oca, (ni-rd’ki), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1822), < 
uss. nuiroku (nyrok), a goosander, merganser. } 


White-eyed Pochard (Vyroca leucophthailimu). 


A genus of sea-ducks of the family Anatide and 
the subfamily Fuliguling. N. ferruginea or N. 
leucophthalma, formerly Fuligula nyroca, is the 
common white-eyed pochard of Europe. 

A Middle English form of nurvill. 
Same as nis?, 


inzw (nis-i-i’né), n. P . [NL., < Nysius + 
-~ne.) A subfamily of Lyg 
chiefly by the genus 


cide represented 
ee Also Nysiina. 

NL. (Dallas, 1852), < Gr. 
Nvovoc, equiv. to Nvoaioc, of Nysa, < Nuoa, Nysa, 
the name of several places associated with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).] A genus of plant-bugs of 


AiG 
ares 


False Chinch-bug (Nysins destructor). a, \eaf punctured by pupa; 
6, pupa; ¢,imago. (Vertical lines show natural sizes.) 


the heteropterous family Lygaide, usually of 
small size and dull colors, having veins 3 and 


N n (nis’on), n. 


nyssonian (ni-s6’ni-an), a. and n. 


Nyssonids (ni-son’i-dé), n. pl. 


N 


nystagmus 
shrubs of the pov order Cornacee, the 
dogwood family, known by the imbricate pet- 
als and single or two-cleft style. There are 5 or 


i 


Tupelo or Sour-gum Tree (Nyssa sylvatica). 
x, branch with fruits; 2, branch with male flowers; a, a male flower. 


6 species, of temperate and warmer North America and of 
Asia. They bear alternate undivided leaves, small flowers 
in heads or racemes, and small oblong drupes. See black- 
rhein gum, 3, Ogeechee lime (under lime3), pepperidge, and 
tu 3 


(NL. (Latreille, 1796), < 
Yr. vucowy, per. of viccev, prick, spur, pierce.] 
The typical genus of Nyssonida. It is a widel 
distributed genus, of which 17 species have been describ 
from the United States. Th ve the habit, anomalous 
among hymenopters, of feigning death when disturbed. 
I. a. Per- 
taining to the Nyssonine. 

Il, x. A member of the Nyssonine. 
[NL., < Nysson 

-ida.] A family of fossorial hymenopterous 
insects, founded by Leach in 1819 on the genus 
Nysson. They have the abdomen ovoid-conic, widest at 
base and not petiolate; the head moderate in size; the 
antenne filiform; the mandibles not strongly notched at 
the outer base; the labrum short, scarcely or not exserted ; 
and the m nal cell not appendiculate. This family is 
notable for the many instances of mimicry which its we: 
cies afford. There are 7 genera and from 50 to 60 species 


in North America. 

ning (nis-6-ni’né), n. pl. ([NL., < Nysson 
-ine.] The Nyssonide as a subfamily of 

Crabronide. 


4 of the membrane parallel to the base. Itisa nyssonine (nis’6-nin), a. Of or pertaining to 


e and wide-spread genus, i pcariad oe in most parts 
of the world. ere are 12 species in North America, of 
which N. angustatus or is one of the most nox- 
ious, attacking a great variety of garden-vegetables. This 
is commonly called false chinch-bug, from its superficial 
resemblance to Blissus leucopterus, the true chinch-bug. 
[NL. (Gronovius, 1737), <¢ L. 
Nysa (Nyssa) = Gr. Nica, the nurse or foster- 
mother of Bacchus; also the name of several 


towns.) A genus of dicotyledonous trees or 


t 
n us (nis-tag’mus), 7. 


tis age 
St RE “if 


e Nyssonine. Also nyssonian. 

[NL., < Gr. v- 
oTayoc, @ nodding, sleep, < vvordfey, nod, be 
sleepy, nap. Cf. vevordcerv, nod, vevecv, nod, = 
L.*nuere (in comp.), nod: see nutant.] Inmed., 
involuntary lateral oscillatory (sometimes ro- 
tatory, rarely vertical) motion of the eyes.— 


Miners nystagmus, nystagmus developed in miners, 
especially when they work in a dim light. 


1. The fifteenth letter and 
fourth vowel in our alpha- 


bet. It followed NW also in the 
Italican systems, but was se 

ed from it in Greek and Phenician 
by another character, which in the 
latter had the value of a sibilant, 
and in the former that of the com- 
pound ks (¢). The O-character, ac- 
cordingly, was the sixteenth in the 
Phenician alphabet, and it repre- 
sented there the ‘ain, a very uliar and to us unpro- 
nounceable guttural; the Greeks (as in the case of E: see 
that letter) arbitrarily changed its value to that of a vowel, 
correspunding in quality to our “long 6.” There is no 
traceable tian proto for the c ter; the com- 
parison of older forms is therefure as follows: 


? o ome) 


Pheni- Earl 
cian. Greek an 


It thus appears that the belief, not uncommonly held, that 
O represents, and {is imitated from, the rounded position 
of the lips in its utterance, is adelusion. The historical 
value of the letter (as already noticed) is that of our o, in 
note, etc., whether of both long and short quantities, as in 
Latin and the earliest Greek, or of short only, as in Greek 
after the addition to that alphabet of a special sign for ee 
o (namely omega, 0, w). vowel-sound, the name-soun 
of o, is found in English usage only with long quantity 
in accented syllables, There is no closely corresponding 
short vowel in standard EY but only in dialectal pro- 
bunciation, as in the New England utterance of c 
words (much varying in number in different individuals): 
for example, home, whole, none. What we call ‘“shorto” 
(in not, on, tee a sound of altogether different quality, 
very near to a true short d (that is, a short utterance cor- 
responding to the a of arm, father), but verging slightly 
toward the “broad” a (@) or o (6) of laud, lord. ‘‘Short 
o” has a marked tendency to take on a “broader” sound, 
especially before 7, and eopscially in America: hence the 
use, in the respellings of this work, of 6, which varies in 
different mouths from the full sound of @ to that of 4. 
After these three values of the character, the next most 
common one is that of the oo-sound, the original and 
Proper sound of u (represented in this work by 6), as in 
move, with the nearly corresponding short soun ead 
@) in a few words, as wolf, woman. All these vowel-sounds 
pertake of what is usually called a “labial” or a ‘‘rounded” 
character: that is to say, there is involved in their utter- 
ance a rounding and closing movement of the lips (and, it 
is held, of the whole mouth-cavity), in different es — 
least of all in 6, more and pcan a a in the las 
carried to its extreme, no closer roun and approxima- 
tion being ible. The labial action helps to give the 
vowel-sounds in question their fully distinctive character ; 
but it can be more or less slighted without leaving them 
unrecognizable, and, in the generally indifferent habit of 
English pronunciation, is in a degree neglected, even in 
accented syllables, and yet more in unaccented. Our “long 
6,” it should be added, arly ends with a vanishing 
sound of oo (4), as our d@ with one of 2 Oalso has in many 
words the value of the ‘‘neutral” vowels of Aut, hurt: for 
example, in son, come, love, work. O is further a member 
of several very common and important digraphs: thus, oo, 
the most marked representative of the 6-sound (in moon 
rood, etc.), but also pronounced as w (book, look, etc.) and 
t (blood, etc.); ou (in certain situations ow), oftenest rep- 
resenting a real diphthong (in out, sound, now, etc.), but 
alsoa Mg A other sounds (as in through, could, ought, 
rough ; of certain situations oy), standing for a real 
diphtho sound of which the first element isthe ‘‘ broad” 
o- or a-sound (for example, point, boy); oa (load, etc.), hav- 
i ‘long ” o-sound; others, aseo( variously pronounced, 
as , yeoman, jeopard), oe (in foe, does, etc.), are com- 


paratively rare. 
The poet, little urged, 

But with some prelude of disparagement, 

Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 

Deep-chested music. 

Tennyson, The Epic (Morte d’Arthur). 

2. As a medieval Roman numeral, 11.—3. As 
a symbol: (a) In medieval musical notation, the 
sign of the tempus perfectum — that is, of triple 
rhythm. See mensurable music, under mensur- 
able. (b) In modern musical notation, a null 
(which see). (c) In chem., the symbol of oxygen. 
(d) In logic, the symbol of the particular nega- 
tive proposition. See A, 2 (b).—4. An abbre- 
viation: (a) Of old: as, in O. H. G., Old High 
German; O. T., Old Testament. (b) Of the Mid- 
dle Latin octavius,a pint. (c) [l.c.] Inaship’s 
log-book, of overcast.— 5. Pl. 0's, oes (6z). Any- 
thing circular or approximately so, as resem- 
bling the shape of the letter 0, as a spangle, the 
circle of a theater, the earth, etc. 


n. 
Hieroglyphic. Hieratic. Latin. 


O02, oh (6), n. 


off, a. 


May we cram 
Within this wooden O [the theater] the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 
Shak., Hen. V., Prol. 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon flery oes moe of ligh 
Shak., M. N. D., fii. 2. 188. 
The colours that shew best by candle-light are white, 
carnation, and a kind of sea-water greene; and oes or 
spangs, as they are no great cost, so they are of most glory. 
Bacon, Masques and Triumphs. 
Their mantles were of several-coloured silks . . . em- 
broidered with O's. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


6+. An arithmetical cipher; zero: so called from 
its form. 
Now thou artan O without a figure. Shak., Lear, 1. 4. 212. 


Round 0, a zero: used to indicate the absence of runs in 
base-ball, cricket, etc. 


O02, oh (6), interj. [< ME. 0, AS. ed =D. G. Sw. 


Dan.o=F. Sp. Pg. It.o = Ir. och = L. o =Gr. 
©, &, & common interj., of spontaneous origin. 
Cf. equiv. Ar. Hind. yd; and see a9, ah, aw2, eh, 
ow, ete. There is no difference between O and 
oh except that of present spelling, oh being com- 
mon in ordinary prose, and the capital O bein 
rather preferr 
more impressive look) in verse, and in the sol- 
emn style, as in earnest address or appeal.] A 
common interjection expressing surprise, pain, 
gladness, appeal, entreaty, invocation, lament 
etc., according to the manner of utterance and 
the circumstances of the case. 
Phillisides is dead. O luckless age! 


O widow world! O brookes and fountains cleere ! 
L. Bryskett, Pastoral] Eclogue. 


O hone! Och hone! An interjection of lamentation. 


[Irish and Scotch. ] 
“‘Ohon, alas!” said that lady, 
*“¢ This water ’s wondrous sige 
Drowned Lovers (Child's Ballads, IT. 179). 


At the loss of a dear friend they will cry out, roar, and 
tear their hair, lamenting some months after, howling “‘O 
Hone.” Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 869. 


[< 02, oh, énterj.] 1. An ex- 
clamation or lamentation. 


Why should you fall into so deep an Of 
Shak., R. and J., til. 8. 90. 


With the like clamour, and confused 0, 
To the dread shock the desp’rate armies go. 
Drayton, Barons’ Wars, if. 35. 
2+. Same as hol.—The 0's of Advent, the Advent An- 
thems, sung in the Roman Catholic and Anglican churches 
on the days next preceding Christmas, beginning with 
December 16th, as noted In the Book of Common Prayer. 
They are named from the initial 0 with which they all be- 
in. Each contains a separate invocation: as, O Sapientia 
(that is, O Wisdom), O Adonai (Lord), O Root of David, etc. 
—The 0’s of 8t. dget, or the Fifteen 0’s fifteen 
meditations on the Passion of Christ, composed by St. 
Bridget. Each begins with O Jesu or a similar invocation. 
quey were included in several of the primers issued in 
England shortly before the Reformation. 


See primer2. 
03 (ps prep. [Also a (see a3); abbr. of on: see 


on.} An abbreviated form of on. 
written 0’. 

Still you keep o’ the windy side of the law. 

Shak., T. N., ill, 4. 181. 

ME. 0, 00, var. of a, for earlier on, oon, 
an, < AS. dn, one: see a2, anl, one.] 1. Same 
as one. 
Alle here gomes were glad of hire e speche, 
& seden at o sent (with one assent] ‘‘ wat so tide wold after, 


Thei wold manli bi here migt meyntene hire wille.” 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), L 3017. 


e Ban and the kynge Bohors com to hym, and 
of o thinge and other that thei hym oe 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 498. 

But faithful fader, & our fre kyng! 


I aske of you O thing — but angurs you noght. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 2236. 


2. Same as a2, the indefinite article. 


There where the bleased Virgyne seynte Kateryne was 
buryed; that is to undrestonde, in o Contree, or in o Place 
berynge o Name. Mandeville, Travels, p. 68. 


Commonly 


The 
seide so to 


05 (0), prep. [Also a (see at); abbr. of of: see 


of.] An abbreviated form of of, now common- 


ly written 0’. It is very common in colloquial speech, 
but is usually written and printed in the full form of. It 
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06, 0’. 


-0-, 


(probably for its round aud oadal (0’a-dal), n. 


oaf (df), n. 


oafish (0’fish), a. 


is the established form of of in the phrase o'clock. See 


Some god o’ the {ialand. Shak., Tempest, 1 2. 889. 


< Ir. 0, Olr. wi, descendant, = Gael. 
ogha, > Sc. oe, a grandson: see oe?,] <A prefix 
common in Irish surnames, equivalent to Mac- 
in Gaelic and Irish surnames (see Mac), mean- 
ing ‘son,’ as in O’Brien, O'Connor, O'Donnell, 
O'Sullivan, son of Brien, Connor, Donnell, etc. 

[NL. etc. -o-, ¢ Gr. -o-, being the stem-vow- 
el, original, conformed, or supplied as a con- 
nective, of the first element in the compound; 
= L. -+-: see --2.] The usual ‘connecting 
vowel,” prone y the stem-vowel of the first ele- 
ment, of compound words taken or formed from 
the Greek, as in acr-o-lith, chrys-o-prase, mon- 
o-tone, prot-o-martyr, etc. This vowel -o- is often 
accented, becoming then, as in -o- , -o-graphy, etc., an 
apparent part of the second element. (See .) Soin 
oid properly oi, it has become apparently a part of the 
su “4, 


oadt, x. <A corrupt form of woad. 


No difference between ode and frankincense. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, fl. 1 
[E. Ind.} A tree, Sterculia 
villosa, abundant in India, whose bast is made 
into good rope, and whose bark, after soaking, 
can be slipped from the log without splitting, 
and sewed up to form bags. 
arly mod. E. also ouphe, *auphe, 
aulf, an elf, < Icel. aifr, an elf, = AS. els, elf: 
see elf.] 1. In popular superstition, a change- 
bing a foolish or otherwise defective child left 
by airies in the place of another carried off by 
them. 
The fairy left this aul/, 
And took away the other. 
Drayton, Nymphidia, 1. 79. 
2. Adolt; an idiot; a blockhead; a simpleton. 
The fear of breeding fools 
And oafe. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, i. 4. 


With Nature’s Oafe'tis quite a diffrent Case, 
For Fortune favours all her Idiot-Race. 
_  Gongreve, Way of the World, Prol. 


You great fll-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough to 
keep your mouth shut! 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 
<« oaf + -ishl. Cf. elfish.] 
Like an oaf; stupid; dull; doltish. [Rare.]} 

ess (0’fish-nes),. The state or quality 
eae oafish; stupidity; dullness; folly. 
[Rare. 


oak (6k), ». [Early mod. E. oke, < ME. oke, ok, 


earlier ake, ak (> Se. aik), < AS. dc = OF ries. - 
ék = MD. eeke, D. eik = MLG. é6ke, LG. eke = 
OHG. eih, eich, MHG. eich, eiche, G. eiche = Icel. 
eik = Norw. cik = Sw. ek = Dan. eg (= Goth. 
“aiks, not recorded), an oak; in mod. Icel. in the 
general sense ‘tree’ (cf. Gr. dpis, a tree, the oak: 


White Oak (Quercus alba). 
1, branch with acorns; 3, branch with male catkins; a, a male flower 


oak 


see dryad). The Lith. auzolas, Lett. ohsols, oak, 
are prob. not related to the Teut. name. For 
the confusion of acorn with oak, see acorn, Oak 
(ME. oke) oceurs in the surnames Nokes and 
Snooks.] 1. A tree or shrub of the genus Quer- 
cus, @ large and widely dispersed group, chiefly 


of forest-trees. In its nobler representatives the oak 
as ‘‘the monarch of the forest" has always been impres- 
sive, and it anciently held an important place in religious 
and civil ceremonies. Oak chaplets were areward of civic 
merit among the Romans; the Druids venerated the oak 
as well as the mistletoe which grows upon it. The tim- 
ber of many species is of great economic value, and the 
bark of several is used for tanning and dyeing and in med- 
icine. (See oak-bark and quercittron.) One species fur- 
nishes cork (see corkl), The fruit-cups of some are used 
in tanning (see ralonta). (See also gall3, kermes, aud kermes- 
oak.) The oak of English history and literature is chiefly 
the British oak. Querctes Robur, having two varicties, ped un- 
culata and sexailifora, often regarded as species. The spe- 
cies isdistributed throughout agreat part of Europe and in 
western Asia. It attains great age, with an extreme height 
of 120 feet. For ship-building its timber is considered in- 
valuable, having the requisite toughness and most other 
qualities withont extreme weight, and until recently it 
was the prevailing material of British shipping. It is 
also used for construction, cabinet-work, etc. Its bark is 


zs 6 7 
I.eaves and Acorns of different species of Oak. 


1, willow-oak of North America (Quercus PAellos); 2, chestnut-oak 
of North America (Q. Prraus); 3, blackjack of North America | Q. 
nigra’; 4, Q. flex, of Europe; 5, 0. acuta, of Japan; 6, Q. /ancca- 
SJolra, of the Malay peninsula: i: scarlet oak of North America (Q. 
coccinea); 8, Q. ducitda, of the Malay peninsula. 


a tanning substance of great importance. In the eastern 
half of North America the white oak, Q. alba, in England 
sometimes called Quebec oak, occupies a somewhat simi- 
lar but less commanding position. It rises from 70 to 140 
feet, and affords a hard, tough, and durable wood, used, 
though not equal to the English oak, in ship-building, 
construction of all sorts, the manufacture of carriages and 
implements, cabinet-making, etc. The bur, overcup, or 
mossy-cup oak, Q. macrocarpa, is a tree of similar range, 
equal size, and even superior wood, which is not always 
distinguished from that of the white oak. 


2. One of various other trees or plants in some 
respects resembling the oak.—3. The wood of 
an oak-tree.—4. One of certain moths: as, the 
scalloped oak. [British collectors’ name. ]— 65. 
The club at cards. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— 


Abraham’s oak, a famous and venerable tree at Mamre in 
Palestine, on the traditional site of the tree under which 
the patriarch is supposed to have pitched his tent.— Afri- 
can oak, a valuable wood for some shi ong ur- 
poses, obtained from Oldfieldia Africana. Also calle £ fri- 
can teak. — Barren oak, the black-jack, Quercus nigra: 30 
called from growing in sandy barrens.— Bartram’s oak, 
arare and local tree of the United States, Quercus hetero- 
phylla, sometimes regarded as a hybrid.— Basket-oak, 
Quercis Michauxti, the common white oak of the Gulf 
States: useful for implements, cooperage, construction, 
etc., and especially suited to basket-making.— Bear-oak. 
See scrub-oak.— Belote oak, a rather small evergreen spe- 
cies, Quercus Ballota, of the Mediterranean region, whose 
acorns, raw or boiled, furnish an important food. Also 
ballote.— Bitter oak, the Turkey oak.— Black oak. (a) 
The quercitron oak. (0) The red oak. (c) Quercur Emoryt 
of Texas.—Blue oak. Same as mountatn white oak.— 
Botany Bay oak, any tree of the genus Casuarina (which 
see). See also beefrrood.—British oak, English oak. See 
def. 1.— Bur-oak. See def. 1.—Charter oak, an oak- 
tree in Hartford, Connecticut, in which, according to 
tradition, was concealed in 1687 the colonial charter 
which had been demanded by the royal governor Andros, 
The tree was blown down in 1856.— Chestnut-oak, one 
of several American species with leaves like the chestnut: 
namely, Querctes Prinus, rock chestnut-oak, with timber 
useful for fencing, railroad-ties, etc., and bark excellent 
for tanning ; Q. prinotdes, also called yellow oak and chin- 
kazin-oak, with wood like the last,and small edible acorns; 
and Q. densiflora, tanbark- or peach-oak, its wood largely 
used for fuel, its bark the best on the Pacific coast for 
tanning.—Chinkapin-oak, See chestnut-oak.— Cork- 
oak. Same as cork-tree.—Cow-oak. Same as basket- 
oak.—Dominica oak. See Jlex.—Duck-oak. See wa- 
ter-oak.— Durmast oak. 


oak-bark (ok’birk), 7. 


oak-barren (0k’bar’en), n. 
oak-beauty (6k’bi‘ti), 7. 


oak-beetle (6k’bé‘tl), n. 
Oakboy (6k’boi), n. 


oak-chestnut (6k’ches’nut), n. 


oaken (0’kn), a. 


oakenpint (6’kn-pin), ». 
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Same as quercitron oak.— Eve oak, when used 
specifically, same as holm-oak.— Forest oak. See Casu- 
arina.— Gall-oak. See gail}.— Gospel oak, holy oak, 
individual oaks here and there in England under which 
religious services were held, and which became resting- 
stations in the old ceremony of beating the parish bounds. 


Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oke or Gospel Tree ; 
Where, though thou see’st not, thou mayst think upon 
Me, when thou yearly go’st Procession. Herrick. 


Green 0 a condition of oak-wood cansed by {ts being 
impregnated with the spawn of Peziza erwyinosa.— He 

of oak. See heart.— Indian oak. See teak.—Iron-oak, 
the Turkey oak, or post-oak.—Italian oak, Quercus Escu- 
tus of southern Europe and western Asia, supposed to be 
the wsculus of Virgil. Erroneously called /taltan becch.— 
Jerusalem oak, oak of Jerusalem, the herb Chenopo- 
dium Botrya: so called from the form of its leaves. Also 
called feather-geranium., See Chenopodtum and ambrose. 
—Laurel-oak. (a) Quercus laurtfolia, an unimportant 
species of the southeastern United States. (6) Same as 
shingle-oak.— Lea’s oak, Quercus Leana, an apparent hy- 
brid between Q. tmbricaria and Q. tinctoria.— Live o 
See lire-oak.— Man in the oak. See man.— Maul-oak. 
See lire-cak.— Mossy-cup oak. (a) The bur-oak, some- 
times distinguished as white mossy.cup. (b) The Turkey 
oak.—New Zealand oak. See Knijhtia.—Nut-gall 
oak. See gall3.—Oaks of Bashan, oaks apparently of 
several species — the Valonia-oak, the holm-oak, and oth- 
ers.—QOvercup-oak. See def. 1, and post-oak.— Peach- 
oak, See chestnut-oak, above, and willow-oak.— Quebec 
oak. See def. 1.—Royal oak, an oak-tree ferneny 
standing at Boscobel (border of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, England), in which Charles IT. took refuge for a day 
soon after his defeat at Worcester, on September 3d, 1651. 
— Scarlet oak, a North Aimerican oak, Quercus coccinea: 
so named from the color of its leaves in autumn.— Silky 
or silk-bark oak. See Greviliea.—Tan-bark oak. See 
cheatnut-oak, above.— The Oaks stakes, a race run at 
Epsom in Surrey, England, two days after the Derby. 
These races were originated by the twelfth Earl of Derby 
in 1779, and received their name from Lambert's Oaks in 
the parish of Woodmansterne, near Epsom.—To sport 
one’s oak, in Eng. unirersity slang, to be ‘not at home” 
to visitors —this being notitied by closing the outer oak 
door of one’s rooms.— Turkey oak, Quercus Cerris, the 
mossy-cup oak of southern Europe. Its wood is prized 
by wheelwrights, cabinet-makers, etc., and is also useful 
for building. The American Turkey oak is Q. Catesboet 
of the southeastern United States. Its wood is useful 
chiefly for fuel. Q. falcata, the Spanish oak, is also some- 
times locally called Turkey oak.—Valparaiso oak. See 
live-oak.—Wee oak. See white oak, below.—White 
oak, Quercus a. see def. 1), and four species of Pacific 
North America: namely, Q. lobata, the weeping oak; Q. 
Garriyana, its wood the best subtitute in that region for 
eastern white oak; Q. oblongifolia; and Q. grisea. The 
mountain white oak, or blue oak, is the Californian Q. 
Douglaxti, The swamp white oak is Q. dtcolor of eastern 
North America; its wood is used for the same purposes 
as that of Q. alba. The water white oak is the same as 
the acamp post-oak. See post-oak.—Yellow-bark oak. 
See quercitron.— Yellow oak. See chestnut-oak, above, 
and quercitron. (Sce also he-oak, jack-oak, kermes-oak.) 


oak-apple (6k’ap“1),7. Anoak-gall. See gail. 


—Oak-apple day, in England, the 29th of May, on which 
day boys wear oak-apples in their hats in commemoration 
of King Charles’s adventure in the oak-tree. (See royal 
oak, under oak.) The apple and a leaf or two are soine- 
times gilded and exhibited for a week or more on the 
chimneypiece or in the window. This rustic commemora- 
tion is, however, falling into disuse. Halltrell. 

The bark of some spe- 
cies of oak, used in tanning, and to some ex- 
tent in dyeing and in medicine. The white oak, 
Quercus alba, is the officinal species in the United States, 
See oak, 1, chestnut-oak (under oak), and quercttron. 

See opening, 5. 

A handsome geo- 
metrid moth, Biston or Amphidasis prodromaria, 
whose larva feeds on the oak. 

A serricorn beetle of 
the family Kucnemide. Adams. 

One of a body of insur- 
gents in the north of Ireland in the year 1763. 
They are said to have risen in resistance to an act which 
required householders to give personal labor on the roads, 
Another of their grievances was the resumption by some 
of the clergy of a stricter exaction of tithes. The move- 
ment was soon repressed. The Oakboys received their 
name from oak-sprays which they wore in their hats. 


A shrub or 
tree of the genus Castanopsis. 
[< ME. oken, < AS. deen (= 
OF ries. eken, etzen = D. eiken = MLG. eken, 
ekensch = OHG. eichin, MHG. eichin, eichen, G. 
eichen = Icel. eikinn), of oak, ¢ dc, oak: see 
vak.] Made of oak; consisting of oak-trees, 
or of branches, leaves, or wood, etc., of the oak: 
as, an oakenr plank or bench. 

Lady Marjorie is condemned to die, 


To be burnt in a fire of oaken (wood), 

Lady Marjorie (Child's Ballads, IT. 840). 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber where- 

with to build ships. Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 


Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 253. 


When oaken woods with buds are pink. 
Lowell, The Nest. 


An apple so called 


from its hardness. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


See durmast.—Dyers’ oak. Oakert, n. An obsolete spelling of ocher. 


oakum 


oak-feeding (6k’fé’ding), a. Feeding on oak- 
leaves; quercivorous: specifically said of cer- 
tain silkworms, larve of the moths Antheraa 
yamamai of Japan and H. pernyi of China, which 
produce an inferior kind of silk. 
oak-fern (6k’férn), ». The fern Polypodium 
Phegopteris. 
oak-fig (6k’fig),». A gall produced on twigs of 
white oak in the United States by Cynips forti- 
cornis: so called from its resemblance to a me 
oak-frog (6k’frog),n. A North American toad, 
Bufo quercus: so called because it frequents 
oak-openings. 
oak-gall (6k’gal), 7. An oak-apple or oak-wart. 
See galls, 
oak-hooktip (6k’huk’tip), n. A British moth, 
Platypteryx hamula. 
oak-la pet (6k’lap’et), n. A British moth, Gas- 
tropacha quercifolia. 
oak-leather (6k’lerH“ér),n. A kind of fungus- 
mycelium found in old oaks running down the 
fissures, and when removed not unlike white 
kid-leather. It is very common in America, 
where it is sometimes used in making plasters. 
oakling (6k’ ling), n. [< oak + -lingl.] A 
young or small oak. 
There was lately an avenue of four leagues in length, 
and fifty paces in breadth, planted with young oaklings. 
Evelyn, Sylva, I. ix. § 8. 
oak-lungs (6k’lungz), ». A species of lichen, 
Sticta pulmonacea ; lungwort. 
oak-opening (6k’op’ning), ». See opening, 5. 
oak-paper (ok’pa’pér), ». Paper, as for wall- 
hangings, printed in imitation of the veinings 
of oak. 
oak-pest (0k’- 
pest), ». An 
Insect special- 
Vy injurious to 
the oak; spe- 
cifically,inthe 
UnitedStates, 
Phyllozera ri- 
leyi, the only 
member of the 
enus which 
infests the 
oak. It pro- 
duces a seared 
appearance of 
theleaves,and 
hibernates on 
the twigs. 


Oak-pest (PAy/loxera rtleyt), enlarged. 
oak-plum a, 


Ups: é, winged oe : antenna, 
= greatly cnlarged; a, portion of infested leaf, 
(Ok’plum), . fnder side. ~ ns 


A gall pro- 
duced on the acorns of the black and red oaks 
in the United States by Cynips quercus-prunus: 
so called from its resemblance to a plum. 

Gak potato (6k’po-ta’td), n. A gall produced 
on the twigs of white oaks in the United States 
by Cynips quercus-batatus: so called from its 
resemblance to a potato. ) 

oak-spangle (6k’spang’gl), n. A flattened pi- 
lose gall occurring singly on the lower side of 
oak-leaves. That found in England is produced 

Be Cynips longipennis, a small hymenopter. 

-tangle (ok’tang’gl), ». A thicket of oak- 
shrubs or -trees. 


They come from the oak-tangles of the environing hills. 
The Century, XXXVII. 415. 


oak-tanned (6k’tand),a. Tanned witha solution 
the principal ingredient of which is oak-bark. 
oak-tree (0k’tré), n. [< ME. oketre,< AS. de- 
tredw (= Dan. egetre), < dc, oak, + tredw, tree.] 
The oak. 
oakum (6’kum),”. [Formerly also occam,ockam, 
and more prop. ocum, okum; < ME. *ocumbe, < 
AS. dcumba, adcemba, @cumba, @cemba (also cum- 
ba), tow, oakum (= OHG. dchambi, MHG. akam- 
be, akamp, in comp. hanef-akambe, hemp-oakum, 
the refuse of hemp when hackled), lit. ‘that 
which is combed out,’ < *décemban, comb out, < a-, 
out, + cemban, comb: seea-l, and comb), kemb. 
The AS. prefix a@-, unaecented in verbs, takes the 
accent in nouns (ef. arist), and has in this case 
changed to E. 0a(6).] 1. The coarse part sepa- 
rated from flax or hemp in hackling; tow.— 
2. Junk or old ropes untwisted, and icked into 
loose fibers resembling tow: used for calking 
the seams of ships, stopping leaks, ete. That 
made from untarred ropes is called white oakum, 
For this Nut (which fs as bigge as an Estridge egge) hath 
two sorts of huskes, as our Walnuts, whereof the vpper- 
most is hairy (like hempe), of which they make Oecam and 


Cordage, of the other shell they make drinking-cups. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 506. 


oakum 


All would sink 
But for the ocum caulked in every chink. 

John Taylor, Works (1680), ITI. 66. 
oak-wart (6k’wart),n. Anoak-gall. Browning. 
oak-web (0k’web),”. The cockchafer, Melolon- 

tha vulgaris. Also called ocub. [{Prov. Eng.] 
oaky (0’ki), a. [< oak + -y1.] Resemb 
oak; hard; firm; strong. 
Th ; , flinty hearts of 
ey Bp. all, Estate of a Christian. 


oander, oandurth (on’dér, o6n’dérth), n. Dia- 
lectal forms of undern. 

oar! (or),n. [Early mod. E. also ore ; < ME. ore, 
earlier are, < AS. dr = Icel. dr = Sw. dr, dra 
= Dan. aare, an oar; prob. akin to Gr. épetudv 
== L. rémus, an oar, Gr. épér7¢, an oarsman, 
rower, later (in pl.) also oars, épéooecy, row, Lith. 
irklas, an oar, irti, row, Skt. ona, a paddle, 
rudder; referred, with the verb row! (AS. row- 
an, ete.) and its deriv. rudder, to ¥ ar, drive, 
row, prob. same as y/ ar, raise, Move, go: see 
rowl, rudder.} 1. A long wooden implement 
used for prope ug a boat, barge, or galley. 
It consists of two parts —a flat feather-sha or spoon- 
shaped part called the dlade, which is dip into the wa- 
ter in rowing, and a rounded part called the loom, end- 
ing in a piece of leas diameter than the rest, called the 
handle. The oar rests in a hole or indentation in the 
gunwale, called the rowlock or oar-tock, or between two 

* pins called ele pons or in a metal rest or socket. The 
action of an oar in moving a boat is that of a lever, the 
rower’s hand being the 
Oars are frequently u 


wer and the water the fulcrum. 
for steering, as in whale-boats. 


Insomoche we hadde none other remedy but strake 


downe our boote and mannyd her with ores, wherwithall 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 68. 
This ’tis, sir, to teach you to be too busy, 
To covet all the gains, and all the rumours, 
To have a stirring oar in all men’s actions. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 


2. In brewing, a blade or paddle with which the 
mash is stirred. E£. H. Knight.—3. In zodl., 
an oar-like appendage of an animal used for 
swimming, as the leg or antenna of an insect 
or crustacean, one of the parapodia of annelids, 
ete.—4. One who uses an oar; an oarsman; 
also, a waterman. ([Colloq.] 


Tarlton, being one Sunday at court all day aig ang sorb 
of oares to tend him, who at night called on him to be 
gone. Tarlton, being a carousing, drunk so long to the 
watermen that one of them was bumpsie; and so indeede 
were all three for the most part. 

Tartton's Jeats (1611). (Halliwell.) 


Dorsal oars, in zodl. See def. 3, and notopodtum.— 
Muffied oars. See mufled.— Oars! the order to lay on 
oars.— To back the oars, bend to the oars, boat the 
oars. See the verbs.— To lie on one’s oars, to suspend 
rowing, but without mee the oars ; hence figuratively, 
to cease from work ; reat ; e things easy. — To peak the 
oars, to raise the blades out of the water and secure them 
at a common angle with the surface of the water by pla- 
cing the inner end of each oar under the batten on the 
opposite side of the boat.—To put one’s oar in, or to 
put in one’s oar, to interfere unexpectedly or officiously ; 

ntermeddle in the business or concerns of others.— To 
ship the oars, to place them in the rowlocks.—To 
take the la oar. Seelabor!.— To toss the oars, 
to throw up the blades of the oars and hold them perpen- 
dicularly, the handles resting on the bottom of the boat: 
a salute.— To trail the oars, to throw the oars out of the 
rowlocks, and permit them to hang outside the boat by the 
trailing-lines.— To unship the oars, to take the oars out 
of the rowlocks.— Ven Oars, in zodl. See def. 3, and 


notopodium. (See also bow-oar, stroke-oar.) 
oar! (or), ¢. ([<oarl,n.] I, intrans. To use an 


oar or Oars, row. 


Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oa7’d with labouring arms along the flood. 
Broome, in Pope’s Odyssey, xii. 526. 


II, trans. 1. To propel by or as by rowing. 


His bold head 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore. Shak., Tempest, if. 1. 118. 


Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 
Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow'd from the heat. 
Tennyson, Princeas, if. 


2. To traverse by or as by means of oars. 


Forsook the Orc and oar’d with nervous limbs 
The paasttid Hah le 
oole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, xi. 


3. To move or use as an oar. 


And Naiads oar’d 
A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars. 
Tennyson, To E. L. on his Travels in Greece. 


An obsolete spelling of ore!. 

oared (ord),a. (<oarl + -ed2.] 1. Furnished 
with oars: used in composition: as, a four- 
oared boat.— 2, In zool.: (a) Oar-footed: as, the 
oared shrew, Sorex remifer, &® common aquatic 
shrew of Europe. (b) Specifically, copepod or 
copelate. (c) Totipalmate or steganopodous, 
as 8 bird’s foot. 


oar2t, 7. 
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oar-fish (Gr’fish), x. A trachypteroid or teni- 
osomous fish, Regalecus glesne, of the family 
Regalecide, a kind of ribbon-fish. It attains a 
length of from 12 to more than 20 feet. 

oar-footed (6r’fut’ed),a. Having feet like oars; 
copepod: said of some crustaceans. 

oaria, ». Plural of oarium. 

oariocele (6-a’ri-6-sél), n. [< NL. oarium + 
Gr. «#2n, tumor.] In pathol., hernia of the 
ovary. 

oaritis (6-a-ri’tis), n. [NL., < oarium + -+ts.] 
In pathol., ovaritis. 

oOarium (0-a’ri-um), n.; pl. oaria (-i). ay 
Gr. eet, a little egg (taken in sense of the diff. 
but related NL. ovarium, ovary), dim. of gév = 
L. ovum, an egg.) An ovary or ovarium. 

oarlaps (6r’laps), n. See the quotation. 

One parent [rabbit], or even bot are oarlaps — that is, 
have their ears sticking out at right angles. 
Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, iv. 
oarless (Gr’les), a. [< oarl + -less.] Not sup- 
plied with oars; destitute or deprived of oars. 
A broken torch, an oarless boat. 
Byron, Bride of Abydos, fi. 26. 
oar-lock (6r’lok), n. A rowlock. 
oar-propeller (or’pro-pel’ér), n. A device to 
imitate by machinery ‘hie action of sculling. 

oarsman (orz’man), n.; pl. oarsmen (-men). [< 
oar’s, poss. of oarl, + man:] One who rows with 
an oar; a boatman; especially, one who rows 
for exercise or sport. 

oarsmanship (6rz’man-ship), x. [< oarsman 
+ -ship.) The art of rowing; skill as an oars- 
man. 

oar-swivel (6r’swiv’el), . A kind of rowlock, 
consisting of a pivoted socket for the shaft of 
an oar on the gunwale of a boat. 

Oary (Or’i), a. [< oarl + -y1.] Having the form 
or serving the purpose of an oar. [Rare.] 

The swan with arched n 
Between her white wings mantling prou rows 
Her state with oary feet. Mitton, P; i, vii. 440. 

oasal (6-4’sal), a. [< oasis + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to an oasis or to oases; found in oases: 
as, oasal flora. 

oaset, oasiet. Obsolete forms of ooze, oozy. 

oasis (6-a’sis), .; pl. oases (-86z). [= F. oasis = 
Sp. odsis = Pg. oasts (preserving the L. form); F. 
also oase = It. oasi = D. G. Dan. oase = Sw. oas 
= Russ. oast, oasisté; < LL. Oasis (L. in deriv. 
Oasites), a place in the west of Egypt to which 
criminals were banished by the emperors, < Gr. 
*Oaow (Herodotus), Avacg (Strabo) (this second 
form appar. simulating Gr. abecy, , wither 
= L. urere, burn), also "Qaorc, and (the city} 
"Yao, a fertile spot in the Libyan desert; of 


Egypt. origin; ef. Coptic ouahe (> Ar. wah), a 


dwelling-place, an oasis, < ouih, dwell.}] Origi- 
nally, a fertile spot in the Libyan desert where 
there is a spring or well and more or less vege- 
tation; now, any fertile tract in the midst of a 
waste: often used figuratively. 
O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 
My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
city life! Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
Fountains are never so fresh and vegetation never so 


lorious as when you stumble upon some oasis wan- 
ering over an arid wilderness. Edinburgh Rev. 


Wi Ah mmm ANI 


Oast. 


e for air which rises around the 
furnace and radiator and passes through the perforated drying-floor 
t, @, smoke-opening; ¢, ¢, radiator; /, smoke-pa ¢; g, up-take; 
A, A, outlets for smoke: J, 4, /, entrances to and exits from drying- 
floor; #1, cupola perforated for escape of air and moisture. (The hops 
to be dried are spread on the floor £.) 


a, grate; 5, ash-pit; c, ¢, 


oat 
oast (ost), . (< ME. oost, ost, < AS. dst (=OD. 
est, ast, D. eest), a kiln, drying-house; akin to 


dd, a funeral pile, L. @dcs, house (hearth), Gr. 
aiJoc, burning, heat, ai67p, ether, etc.: see edi- 
Sy, ether, ete.] A kiln todry hopsor malt. See 
cut in preceding column. 

oast-house (6st ’ hous), n. 1. A building for 
oasts or hop-kilns. 

The hops are measured off, and taken to oast-houses 
twice a day, according to the construction and capacity of 
the oasts. J. C. Morton, Cyc. of culture. 
2. A drying-house or a building in which some- 
thing, as tobacco, is dried and cured. 

And it ought to touch the heart of the most callous of 
conservative agriculturists to spend twenty minutes of 
Angers and sampling in the aromatic warmth of a well- 
arranged tobacco oast-house, where the luxuriant c 
hangs in long vistas of tawny-coloured tassels, each tasse 
“hand” composed of the wide fronds in their unbroken 
integrity, strung on a lath and hun ints downwards! 

Ninetee ury, XXIV. 572. 

oat (ot), . [Early mod. E. also ote, otes, dial. 
(Se.) otts; < ME. ote, oote, earlier ate (usually 
in pl., ates, earlier oten), < AS. ate (in earliest 
form date), pl. atan, oat (tr. L. arena), also 
eockle, tares (tr. L. lolium and zizania); not 
found in other tongues. Some compare the 
Icel. (dim.) eitill, a nodule in stone, = Norw. 
eitel, a knot, nodule, gland; also Russ. i fhe 
a kernel, ball, Gr. oldoc, a swelling (see edema) ; 
the name being given, in this view, with ref. to 
its rounded shape. Otherscompare the AS. etan, 
E. eat (cf. &t (= Icel. dta, also wti), meat, prey) ; 
but why oats should be singled out, as ‘that 
which has a rounded shape’ or ‘that which is 
eaten,’ from other grains of which the same is 
equally or more true, is not clear.) 1. (a) A 
cereal plant, Arena sativa, or its seed: common- 
ly used in the plural in a collective sense. The oat 


was already in cultivation before the Christian era, and is 
sown in a variety of soils in all cool climates, degenerating 


Panicle of Oat ( Avena sativa). 
a, a spikelet; 5, the lower flowering glume with awn; c, the upper 
flowering glume; d, a neutral flower; ¢, grain inclosed by the flower- 
ing glumes and the palet, the awn detached. 


toward the tropics, yet not ripening quite as far north as 
barley. Oats are grown chiefly as food for beasts, espe- 
cially horses, being most largely so used in the United 
States: but they also form an important human food (es- 
pecially in Scotland, of late years somewhat in the United 
States), in point of nutrition ranked higher by some than 
ordinary grades of wheat flour. (See oatmeal, ts, and 
sowens.) All the varieties of the ordinary cultivated oat 
are referred to A. sativa, but this is believed by many to 
be derived from the wild oat, A. fatua. The race called 
naked oat, sometimes regarded as a species, A. nuda, dif- 
fers from other sorts in having the seed free from the 
lume. It is successful in Ireland, etc., but not in Amer- 

ca. A variety well approved in both hemispheres is the 
potato-oat, with a large white plump grain, the original 
of which was found growing accidentally with potatoes. 
The black Poland is another esteemed variety; the Tar- 
tarian and the Siberian are recommended for r soils, 
ae varieties are numerous, new ones constantly appear- 

ng. 
It fell on a day, and a bonny: simmer day, 
When green grew aits and barley. 
Bonntve House of Airly (Child's Ballads, VI. 186). 


The coun squires brewed at home that strong ale 
which, after dinner, stood on the table in decanters marked 
with the oat and was drunk in lieu of wine. 

S. Dovell, Taxes in England, IV. 68. 


(b) Any species of Arena. The wild oat of Europe, 
A. fatua, is a weed of cultivation in many places; in Cali- 
fornia, where it abounds, it is extensively utilized as hay. 
The animal, fly, or hygrometric oat, A. sterilis, native in 
Barbary, has two long, strong, much-bent awns, which 
twist and untwist with changes of moisture, and so he- 
come a means of locomotion. Various species are more 
or leas available for pasture. 

2+. A musical pipe of oat-straw; a shepherd’s 
pipe; hence, pastoral song. See oaten pipe, 
under oaten. 


oat 


To get thy steerling, once again 

Tle play thee such another strain 

That thou shalt swear my pipe do's raigne 

Over thine oat as soveraizne. 

Herrick, A Beucolick, or Discourse of Neatherds. 


But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune's plea. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 88, 
Corbie oats. Sce corbie.—False oat. Same as oat-yraas, 
2.—Beaside oat. See aprtke-yrass.— Short oat, a culti- 
vated variety of the oat.— Skinless oat. Same as naked 
oat, See def. 1.—To sow one’s wild oats, to indulge in 
youthfu! excesses; practise the dissipations to which some 
are prone in the early part of life: hence, to have sown one's 
Ud oats is to have given up youthful follies, 


We meane that wilfull and nnruly age, which lacketh 
rypeness and discretion, and (as wee aaye) hath not sowed 
all theyr aeveld Oates. 

Touchstone af Complextons (1576), p. 99. (Davies.) 
Water-oats. See Indian rice, under rice.—Wild oat. (a) 
Various species of Avena yther than A. sativa. See def. 1(0). 
(0) Broinus secalinus. [Prov. Eng.] (c) Pharua latifolius. 
[West Indies.)— Wild oatst, a rakish, dissipated person. 

The tailors now-a-days are compelled to excogitate, in- 
vent, and imagine diversities of fashions for apparel, that 
they may satistie the foolish desire of certain light brains 
and wild oate, which are altogether given to new fangle- 
ness, Bacon, Works (ed. 1843), p. 204. (Nares.) 


oat-cake (0t’kak), ». A cake made of the meal 
of oats. It is generally very thin and brittle. 
oaten (6’tn), a. [< ME. often, < AS. *aten, of the 
oat, < dle, oat: see oat.) 1. Made of the stem of 
the oat. 
He whilest he lived was the noblest swaine 


That ever piped in an oaten quill. 
Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 441. 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 9138. 
Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cutes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 345. 
2. Made of oats or oatmeal: as, oaten bread. 


They lacked oten meale to make cakes withall. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xviii. 
This botcher looks as if he were dough-baked; a little 
butter now, and I could eat him like an valen cake. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, ii. 1. 
Oaten pipe, a musical pipe made of an oat-straw cut so 
as to have one end closed by a knot, the other end open. 
Near the knot a slit is cut so as to forma 


oat-flight (Ot’ flit), 1. The chaff of oats. Hal- 
liwell, [Prov. Eng. ] 
oat-fowl (ot’foul), 2. The snow-bunting, Plec- 


trophancs nivalis. [Rare.] 

oat-grass (6t’gras), n. 1. The wild species 
of Avena.— 2. Another grass, Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum. Tt is somewhat valued for pasture and hay. 


It is naturalized in the United States from Europe. Also 
called false oat, in the United States tall or meadow cat- 


grass, and evergreen grass. 


3. A grass of the genus Danthonia, distin- 
guished sometimes as wild oat-grass.— Meadow 
oat-grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceum. See def. 2. [U. 3.] 


oath (6th), 2. ; pe oaths (OFHz). [Early mod. E. 
also othe; < . oth, ooth, earlier ath, < AS. ath 
= OS. éth, ed = OF ries. cth, ed = D. eed = OHG. 
eid, MHG. eit, G. eid = Icel. eidhr = Sw. Dan. 
ed = Goth. aiths, an oath; prob. = Olr. oeth, an 
oath; no other forms found; root unknown. ] 
1. A solemn appeal to the Supreme Being in 
attestation of the truth of some statement or 
the binding character of some covenant, un- 
dertaking, or promise; an outward pledge that 
one’s testimony or promise is given under an 
immediate sense of responsibility to God. 

For thei seyn, He that swerethe will disceyve his Neygh- 
bore: and therefor alle that thei don, thei don it with- 
outen Othe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 202. 

Such an act 
. - - makes marriage- vows 
As false as dicers’ caths, 
Shak., Hamlet, tif. 4. 45, 

Neither is there or can be any tie on human society 
when that of an oath is no more regarded; which being 
an appeal to God, he is immediate judge of it. 

Dryden, Vind. of Duke of Guise. 

All the officers appointed by congress were to take an 


oath of fidelity as well as of office. 
Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 113. 


2. The form of words in which such attestation 


is made. Onths are of two kinds: (a) assertory oaths, or 
those by which something is asserted as true, and (0) prom- 
issory oaths (see promissory oath, oath of allegiance, and 
oath of office, below). Witnesses are allowed to take an 
oath in any forin which they consider binding on their 
conscience. Provision is made in the cases of those who 
have conscientious objections to the taking of an oath, or 
those who are objected to as incompetent to take an oath, 
whereby they are allowed to substitute an affirmation or 
solemn promise and declaration. Oaths to perform ille- 
gal acts do not bind, nor do they excuse the performance 
of the act. 

3. A light or blasphemous use of the name of 
the Divine Being, or of anything associated 
with the more sacred matters of religion, by 


way of appeal, imprecation, or ejaculation. 
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And specyally in youth gentilmen ben tawght 
To swere gret othu, they sey for jentery ; 
Every boy wenyth it be annext to curtesy. 
"Ms. Laud 416, f. 389. (Halliwell, under jentery.) 


Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling cath. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 259. 


The Axes so oft blistered their tender fingers that many 
times every third blow had a loud othe to drowne the echo. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sinath's Works, I. 197. 


The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the Recording 
Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out forever. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 8. 


4. Loosely — (a) An ejaculation similar in form 
to an oath, but in which the name of God or of 
anything sacred is not used. 


And laughed, and blushed, and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea and Nay. 
Scott, Marmion, v. 11. 


(b) An imprecation, differing from a curse in 
its less formal and more exclamatory character: 
it may be humorous, or even affectionate, among 
rude and free-living men. (c) An exclamatory 
word or phrase, usually without appropriate- 
ness tothe subject in hand, expressing surprise, 
and generally displeasure, though sometimes 


even approval oradmiration. It may refer to some- 
thing sacred, and even be what is called blasphemous, but 
isoften wholly unmeaning, or is a corruption or softening of 
an originally blaspheinous expressiun, as zounds / for God's 
(Christ's) wounds, eyad for by God, etc.— Corporal oatht. 
See corporall.— Highgate oatht, a jocose asseveration 
which travelers toward London were required to take ata 
tavern at Highgate. They were obliged to swear that they 
would not drink small beer when they could get strong, 
unless indeed they liked the small better, with other 
statements of a similar character.— Iron-clad oath, an 
oath characterized by the severity of its requirements and 
Penalties: especially applied to the oath required by the 

Tnited States government from certain persons in civil 
and official life after the civil war of 1861-5, on account 
of its rigor with reference to acts of disloyalty or sympa- 
thy therewith.—Judicial oath, an oath adintilatered in 
a judicial proceeding, sometimes used as including an 
oath taken before an authorized officer in a case in whic 
the law sanctions the taking of an oath: In contradistine- 
tion to extrajudicial oath, or an oath which, though taken, 
it me be, before a judicial officer, is not required or sanc- 
tioned by law. Also called voluntary oath.—OQOath of 
abjuration. See abjuration.—Oath of allegiance, a 
declaration under oath promising to bear true allegiance 
to a specified power.— Oath of conformity and obe- 
dience, a vow taken by priests, bishops, and members of 
the Roman Catholic Church.— Oath of fealty. See fealty. 
— Oath of office, an oath required by law from an officer, 
aa the faithful discharge of duties as such.— 

ath of opinion. See opinion.— Oath of supremacy. 
See supremacy.—Poor debtor’s oath. See debtor.— 
Promissory oath, an oath by which something is prom- 
ised, such as the oath of a prince to rule constitutionally. 
— Promissory Oaths Act, a British statute of 1868 (31 
and 382 Vict., c. 72), amended 1871 (34 and 35 Vict., c. 48) 
which prescribes the form of the oath of allegiance and 
official oaths.— Qualified oath, in Scots lai, the oath of 
a party on a reference where circumstances are stated 
which must necessarily be taken as part of the oath, and 
which therefore qualify the admission or denial. Jmp. 
Dict.—To make oath. See make!.—Upon one’s oa 
sworn to speak the truth. 


They cannot 4 Stee always as if they were upon their 
oath — but must be understood, speaking or writing, with 
some abatement. mb, Imperfect Sympathies. 


oathablet (6’tha-bl), a. [< oath + -able.] Fit 


to be sworn. 
You are not oathable, 
Although I know you'll swear. 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 135. 


oath-bound (6th’bound), a. Bound by oath. 


His political aspirations are not forced to find expres- 
sion in the manceuvres of oath-bound clubs. 
Fortniyhtly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 649. 
oath-breaking (6th’bra’king),». The violation 
of an oath; perjury. 
I told him poy of our grievances, 
Of his oath- eaking. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Vv. 2. 38. 


oath-rite (6th’rit),n. The form used at the tak- 
ing of an oath. 
oat-malt (6t’mAlt), n. Malt made from oats. 
oatmeal (6t’mél), n. 1. Meal made from oats. 
The grain, with the husk removed, is kiln-dried 
and ground. 
O sister, O sister, that may not bee... 
Till salt and catmeale grow both of a tree. 
The Miler and the King's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IL 358). 
2. A mush or porridge prepared from oatmeal. 
— 3t. [cap.] ne of a band of riotous profli- 
gates who infested the streets of London in 
the seventeenth century. ([Slang.] 
Do mad prank with 
Roaring Boys and Oatmeala. 
ekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, 1. 1. 
oat-mill (6t’mil), ». A machine for grinding 


oats. (a) A crushing-mill for the rough grinding of oats 
ag ie for horses. (b) A mill for grinding oats for oat- 
meal. 


oatseed-bird (6t’séd-bérd), n. The yellow wag- 
tail or quaketail, Budytes rayi. [Local, Eng. 


obconic 


Oaze (6z), n. An obsolete or dialectal variant 
of ooze. 
ob!t (ob), n. [< Heb. ’dbh, a necromancer, sor- 
cerer. The resemblance to obi, obeah noted by 
De Quincey (‘‘ Modern Superstition”) is appar. 
accidental.] A necromancer; a sorcerer. 
ob’+. An abbreviation of objection, used in con- 
nection with sol, abbreviation of solution, in the 
margius of old books of divinity. Hence obs 
and sols, objections and solutions. See ob-and- 
soler. 
Bale, Erasmus. &c., explode, as a vast ocean of obs and 
sols, school divinity. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 150. 
A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 625. 
The youth {s in a wofull case; 
Whilst he should give us sels and obs, 
He brings us in some ae bobs, 
And fathers them on Mr. Hobs. 
Loyal Songs, IL. 217. (Nares.) 
ob. An abbreviation of the Latin obiit, he (or 
she) died: used in dates. 
ob-. [L. ob-, prefix (usually changed to oc- be- 
fore c, to of- before f-, to og- before g-, to op- 
before p, also in some cases obs-, 08-), 0b, prep., 
toward, to, at, upon, about, before, on account 
of, for; OL. op = Osean op = Umbrian up = Gr. 
éxi, upon, to: see epi-.}] A prefix in words of 
Latin origin, meaning ‘toward,’ ‘to,’ ‘against,’ 
ete., or ‘before,’ ‘near,’ ‘along by,’ but often 
merely intensive, and not definitely translata- 


ble. Its force is not felt in English, and it is not used in 
the formation of new words, except in a series of geomet- 
rical terms, applied to shape, especially in natural history, 
such terms being based upon oblate or oblong, and the pre- 
fix meaning ‘reversed’: as, obclavate, obcomnprersed, obcontc, 
obcordate, oblanceolate, obimbricate, vbuval, vbovate, obovuid, 


obrotund, etc. 
obambulatet (ob-am’bi-lat), v. #. (<« L. obam- 
bulatus, Pp. of obambulare, walk before, near, 
or about, < 0b, before, about, + ambulare, walk: 
see ambulateand amble. Cf. perambulate.] To 
walk about. Cockeram. 
obambulation (ob-am-bii-la’shon),n. [<« L. 
obambulatio(n-), a walking about, ¢ obambulare, 
walk about: see obambulate.] A walking about. 
Impute all these obambulations and nightwalks to the 
quick and fiery atoms which did abound in our Don. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 217. 


ob-and-solert, ob-and-sollert (ob’and-sol’ér), 
n. [< 0b and sol (see 0b2) + -erl.] A scholas- 
tic disputant; a religious controversialist; a 
polemic. 
To pass for deep and learnéd scholars, 
Although but paltry Ob-and-Sollers ; 
As if th’ unseasonable fools 
Had been a coursing in the schools. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. iL 1242. 
obang (6-bang’),n. ([Jap., < 6, great, + bani, di- 
vision.] An oblong gold coin of Japan, round- 
ed at the ends, and worth 100 bu, or about $25: 
not now in circulation. 
obarnet, obarnit, ». [Origin obscure.] A bev- 
erage associated in texts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury with meath and mead, and in one case 
mentioned as a variety of mead. 
C en 
Are got into the yellow starch; and chimney-sweepers 
To their tobacco and strong waters, hum, 
Meath, and obarni. . Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 


With spiced meades (wholesome but dear), 

As meade obarne, and meade cherunk, 

Aid the base quasse, by pesants drunk. 

Pymilyco, quoted by Gifford in B. Jonson, VII. 241. 

Obbenite (ob’en-it),». [Appar. from some one 

named Oblen.] One of an Anabaptist sect in 
northern Europe, about the time of Menno 
(about 1530). See the quotation. 

Menno attached himself to the Obbentter, who held that 
on earth true Christians had no prospect but to suffer per- 
secution, refused to use the sword, and looked for no mil- 
lennium on earth. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 12. 

obbligato (ob-li-gii’ts), a. and n. [It., bound, 
obliged, < L. obligatus, bound: see obligate, 
oblige.) I. a. In music, indispensable; so im- 
portant that it cannot be omitted: especially 
used of accompaniments of independent value. 

IT. ». An accompaniment, whether for a solo 
or a@ concerted instrument, which is of inde- 
pendent importance; especially, an instrumen- 
tal solo accompanying a vocal piece. 

Also spelled obligato. 

Obclavate (ob-kla’vat), a. [< ob- + clavate.] 
[< ob- + 


Inversely clavate. 

obcompressed (ob-kom-prest’), a. 

compressed.) In bot., flattened anteroposte- 

riorly instead of laterally. 

obconic (ob-kon’ik), a. [«< ob- + conic.] In 
nat. hist., inversely conical; conical, with the 
apex downward. 


obconical 


obconical (ob-kon’i-kal), a. [< obconic + -al.] 
Same as obconic. 

obcordate (ob-kér’dat),a. [< ob- + cordate.] 
In nat. hist., inversely heart- 
shaped; cordate, but with the 
broader end, with its stron 
notch, at the apex instead o 
the base. 

obcordiform (ob-kér’di-férm), 
a. [< obcord(ate) + L. forma, 
form.] Obcordate in form and 
Pata said of leaves, ete. 

obdeltoid (ob-del’toid), a. [< 
ob- + deltoid.) In nat. hist., 
inversely deltoid; triangular 
with the apex downward. 

obdiplostemonous (ob-dip-l6-sté’m6-nus), a. 
[< 0b-.+ diplostemonous.] In bot., exhibiting 
or affected by obdiplostemony. 

obdiplostemony (ob-dip-16-ste’m6-ni), n. [< ob- 
+ diplostemony.] The condition in a flower 
with twice as many stamens as sepals or petals 
whereby the outer whorl of stamens is anti- 
petalous and the inner whorl antisepalous: 
opposed to diplostemony. 

In at least most of the genera and orders where obdi- 

stemony has been noticed in the completely developed 
ower, it is simply due to the petaline whorl of filaments 
being, 80 to say, thrust outside the level of the calycine 
whorl by the protruding buttress-like bases of the carpels, 
as in Geranium pratense. 
Henslow, Origin of Floral Structures, p. 189. 
obdormition (ob-dér-mish’on), n. [< L. ob- 
dormire, fall asleep, < 0b, toward, to, + dormire, 
sleep: see dorm.] 1+. Sleep; the state or con- 
dition of being asleep. (Rare.] 

A peaceful obdormition in thy bed of ease and honour. 

Bp. Haul, Contemplations, fv. 

2. The state or condition of numbness of a part 

due to pressure on a nerve: as, the obdormition 
of a limb. 

obduce (ob-dis’), v. t.; pret. and pp. obduced, 

ppr. obducing. [< L. obducere, lead or draw 

efore or on or over, < 0b, before, on, over, + 
ducere, lead, draw: see duct.) To draw over, 
as & covering. 

Covered with feathers, or hair, or a cortex that is od- 
duced over the cutis, as in elephants and some sort of In- 
dian dogs. Sir M. Hate, Orig. of Mankind, p. 65. 

obduct (ob-dukt’), v. t ([< L. obductus, pp. of 
obducere, lead or draw before or on or over: 
see obduce.] To draw over; cover; obduce. 
Men are left-handed when the liver ison the right side, 
yet so obducted and covered with thick skins that it can- 
not diffuse its vertue to the right. 
Sir r. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. 
obduction (ob-duk’shon), n. [< L. obductio(n-), 
a covering, enveloping, < obducere, lead or draw 
before or on or over, envelop: see obduce, ob- 
duct.) The act of drawing over, as a covering. 
Cockeram. 
obduracy (ob’di-ra-si or ob-dii’ra-si), n. [< ob- 
dura(te) + -cy.J] The state or quality of being 
obdurate; especially, the state of being harden- 
ed against moral influences; extreme hardness 
of heart; rebellious persistence in wickedness. 
By this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the devil's book 


as thou and Falstaff for obd and persistency. 
hak., 2 Hen. IV., it. 2. 50. 


Obduracy takes place; callous and tough, 
The reprobated race grows judgment-proof. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 458. 


God may by almighty grace hinder the absolute comple- 
tion of sin In final obduracy. South. 
=$yn. See obdurate. 
obdurate (ob’di-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. obdu- 
rated, ppr. obdurating. é . obduratus, pp. of 
obdurare (> Pg. obdurar), harden, become hard- 
ened: see obdure.] To harden; confirm in re- 
sistance; make obdurate. 
Obdurated to the height of boldness. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 38. 
But (force] greatly obdurates also the unreasonable. 
Penn, To Lord Arlington. 
obdurate (ob’di-rat or ob-di’rat), a. [= It. ob- 
durato, < L. obduratus, pp., hardened: see the 
verb.] 1. Hardened, especially against moral 
influences; wickedly resisting. 


With minds oddurate nothing prevaileth. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 22. 


The allowance of such a favour (a miracle] to them (the 
bad] would serve only to render them more obdurate and 
more inexcusable; it would enhance their guilt, and in- 
crease their condemnation. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xii. 


There {s no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man. Cowper, Task, fi. 8. 


Custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts. 
Shelley, Revolt of Islam, iv. 9. 


Obcordate Leaflets 
of Yellow Wood-sor- 
rel(Oxadis corntcula- 
fa, Var. stricta). 
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obdurately (ob’di-rat-li), adv. 


obduration (ob-di-ra’shon), n. 


obduret (ob-dir’), v.; pret. and 


obduret (ob-dir’), a. 


obduredness (ob-dird’nes), n. 


obea, obeah (6’bé-i), n. 


obediblet (5-bé’di-bl), a. 


obedience (6-bé’di-ens), n. 


4053 


a Hard-hearted; inexorable; unyielding; stub- 
rn. 


Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, i. 4. 142, 


The earth, obdurate to the tears of Heaven, 
Lets nothing shoot but poison’d weeds. 
Fletcher, Sea Voyage, t. 3. 
Long did he strive the obdurate foe to gain 
By proffered grace. Addison, The Campaign. 
Why the fair was obdurate 
None knows — to be sure, it 
Was said she was setting her cap at the Curate. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legenda, I. 69. 


3. Inflexible; stiff; harsh. (Rare.] 


They joined the most obdurate consonants without one 
intervening vowel. Suit. 


The rest . . . sat on well-tann’d hides, 
Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smovth, 
With here and there a tuft of crimson yarn, 
Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix'd. 
Cowper, Task, i. 62. 


=Syn. 1. Obdurate, Callous, Hardened. These words 
all retain the original meaning of physical hardening, al- 
though it is obsolescent with obdurate. In the moral sig- 
nification, the figure is most felt in the use of callous 
which indicates sensibilities to right and wrong deadened 
by hard treatment, like callous tlesh. Hardened is less 
definite, it being not always clear whether the person is 
viewed as made hard by circumstances or as having Aard- 
ened himself against better influences and proper claims. 
Obdurate is the strongest, and implies most of determi- 
nation and active resistance. See obstinate. 


Yet he’s ungrateful and obdurate still; 
Fool that I am to place my heart so ill! 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Episties, vil 29. 
The only uneasiness I felt was for my family, who were 
to be humble, without an education to render them callous 
to contempt. 
They, harden'd more by what might most reclaim, 
Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 
Took envy. Muton, P. L., vi. 791. 
2. Unbending, unsusceptible, insensible. 
In an obdu- 
rate manner; stubbornly; inflexibly; with ob- 
stinate impenitence. 


obdurateness (ob’di-rat-nes), ». Obduracy; 


stubbornness; inflexible persistence in sin. 


This reason of his was grounded upon the obdurateness 
of men’s hearts, which would think that nothing con- 
cerned them but what was framed against the individual 
offender. Hammond, Works, IV. 687. 
[< OF. obdura- 
tion = Sp. obduracion = Pg. obduracdo = It. ob- 
durazione, < LL. obduratio(n-), a hardening, < 
L. obdurare, harden: see obdurate.] Obdu- 
racy; defiant impenitence. 

Final obduration therefore is an steunent of eternal re- 


ection, because none continue hardened to the last end 
ut lost children. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
To what an height of obduration will sinne lead a man, 
and, of all sins, incredulity! Bp. Hall, Plagues of Egypt. 
These [sins] carry Cain's mark upon them, or Judas’s 
sting, or Manasses's sorrow, unless they be made impu- 
dent by the spirit of obduration. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 158. 
p. obdured, 
ppr. obduring. [< L. obdurure, harden, be- 
come hard, <¢ ob, to, + durare, harden: see 
dure, v. Cf. obdurate.) J. trans. To harden; 
make obdurate. 
What shall we say then to those obdured hearts which 


are no whit affected with public evils? 
Bp. Hall, Sermons, Ps. lx. 


This saw his hapless foes, but stood obdured. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 785. 
II. intrans. To become hard or hardened. 
Senceless of good, as stones they soone obdure. 
Heywood, Troia Britannica (1609). (Nares.) 
[Irreg. for obdurate, after 
dure, a.] Obdurate; hard; inexorable. 


If the general's heart be so obdure 


To an old begging soldier. Webster. 


[< obdured, pp. 
of obdure, v., + -ness.] Hardened condition; 
obduracy; hardness. [Rare. ] 

If we be less worthy than thy first messengers, yet what 
excuse is this to the besotted world, that through obdured- 
nesse and infidelity it will agri ane 

Bp. Hall, Sermon, Acts fi. 37-40. 
See obil, 

No priest of salvation visited him [the negro] with glad 
tidings; but he went down to death with a | dreams 
of African shadow-catchers and Obeahs hunting him. 

Emerson, West Indian Emancipation. 
[< ML. as if *ohedi- 
bilis,< L. obedire, obey: see obedient, obey.] 
Obedient; yielding. : 

They [spirits] may be made most sensible of paine, and 
by the obedible submission of their created nature wrought 
upon immediately by their appointed tortures. 

Bp. Hall, Christ among the Gergesenes. 
[< ME. obedience, 
« OF. obedience, F. obédience = Sp. Pg. obedi- 


Goldsmith, Vicar, iii. ’ 


obediencert, 7. 


obedienciaryt (6-b6-di-en’shi-a-ri), x. 


obedient (6-bé’di-ent), a. 


obedient 


encia = It. obbedienza, obbedienzia, ¢ L. obedi- 
entia, obedientia, obedience, ¢ obadien(t-)s, obe- 
dien(t-)s, obedient: see obedient.} 1. The act 
or habit of obeying; dutiful compliance witha 
command, prohibition, or known law and rule 
eee submission to authority: as, to re- 
uce a refractory person to obedience. 
If you look for 


Favours from me, deserve them with obedience. 
Beau. and Fl, Little French Lawyer, i. 8. 


That thou art happy, owe to God; 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself — 
That is, to thy obedience. tlton, P. L., v. 522. 


Codperation can at first be effective only when there is 
obedience tu peremptory command. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 449, 


When men have learnt to reverence a life of passive, 
unreasoning obedience as the highest type of perfection, 
the enthusiasm and passion of freedom necessarily decline. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 198. 
2. Words or action expressive of reverence or 
dutifulness; obeisance. 
Vouchsafe to speak my thanks, and my obedience, 


As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness. 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, if. 8. 71. 


I will clear their senses dark, 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
Hilton, P. L., ili. 190. 
3. A collective body of those who adhere to 
some particular authority: as, the king’s obedi- 
ence; specifically, the collective body of those 
who adhere or yield obedience to an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority: as, the Roman obedience, or the 
churches of the Roman obedience (that is, the 
aggregate of persons or of national churches 

acknowledging the authority of the Pope). 

The Armenian Church . . . was so far schismatic as not | 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 
obedience, and solittle heretical that its alliance was court- 


ed by both communions. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 160. 


The moral condition of both the clergy and the laity of 
the Roman obedience is far better now than it was four 
hundred years ago. The Century, XXVII. 626. 


4. Eccles.: (a) A written precept or other formal 
instrument by which a superior in a religious 
order communicates to one of his dependents 
any special admonition or instruction. [Rare.] 
(b) In Roman Catholic monasteries, any ecclesi- 
astical and official position, with the estate and 
profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s jurisdiction. [(Rare.]—canonical 
obedience. See canonical.—Oath of conformity and 
obedience. See oath.— Passive obedience, unqualified 
obedience or submission to authority, whether the com- 
mands be reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful. 
Passive obedience and non-resistance to the powers that 
be have sometimes been taught as a political doctrine. 
=Byn. 1. Obedience, Compliance, Submission, Obsequious- 
ness, Obedience always implies something to be done, and 
is rarely used except in a good sense. Compliance and 
submission may be outward or inward acts, and may be 
good or bad. Obsequiousness is now always a fawning or 
servile compliance. Obedience implies proper authority; 
subinixxion implies authority of some sort: compliance 
may be in response to a request or hint ; obacquiwusness 
may be toward any one from whom favors are hoped for. 


The obedience of a free people to general laws, however 
hard they bear, is ever more perfect than that of slaves to 
the arbitrary will of a prince. A. Hamilton, Works, I. 163. 


By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 
Milton, 8. A., L 1411. 


God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 

Who ever more rig oat and more accepts, 

Best pleased with humble and filial submission, 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 611. 


Vigilius replied that he had always reverently cherished 
the Governor, and had endeavored to merit his favor by 
diligent obsequtousness. Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 331. 
([ME., < OF. obediencer, < ML. 
obedientiarius, ¢ L. obadientia, obedientia, obedi- 
ence: see obedience.] A certain officer in a 
monastery. 

Ac {t semeth nouht parfytnesse in cytees for to begge, 

Bote he be obediencer to pryvur other to mynstre. 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 91. 
[< ML. 
obedientiarius, <L. obedientia, obedientia, obedi- 
ence: see obedient. Cf. obediencer.}] One who 
obeys. 

The See of Rome tooke t indignation against the said 
Albigenses, and caused all their faithfull Catholickes and 
obedienciaries to their church to rise vp in armour, and 
take the sign of the holy crosse ypu them, to fight against 
them. Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1206, p. 870. 
[< ME. obedient, < 
OF. obedient = Sp. Pg. obediente = It. obbediente, 
< L. obedien(t-)s, obedien(t-)s, obedient, obey- 
ing, ppr. of obedire, obedire, obey: see obey. Cf. 
obeisant.] 1, Obeying or willing to obey; sub- 
missive to authority, control, or constraint; 
dutiful; compliant. 


obedient 


J h being, at the end of seven years, .. . ascer- 
tained by an angel of the death of Herod, and commanded 
to return to the land of Israel, he was obedient. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 75. 


His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old. 
; Shelley, Alastor. 
2+. Correspondent; subject. 

Thise croked signes ben obedient to the signes that ben of 
riht aseencioun. Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 28. 
=§ 1, Compliant. See obedience. 
Obediential (0-bé-di-en’shal), a. [= F. obédi- 
entiel, < ML. obedientialis (as a noun, obedien- 
cer), < L. obadientia, obedientia, obedience: see 
obedience.) 1, Characterized by obedience or 
submission to authority or control; submissive; 
dutiful. 

The subject matter and object of this new creation isa 
free agent: in the first it was purely obedtential and pas- 
sive. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 665. 


2. Incumbent; obligatory. 


There is no power in the world but owes most naturally 
an obediential subiection to the Lord of Nature. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 38. 


Obediential obligations, in Scots law, as contrasted with 
conventt obligations, such obligations as are incumbent 
on parties in consequence of the situation or relationship 
in which they are placed, as the obligation upon parenta 
to maintain their children. ; 
obediently (6-bé’di-ent-li), adv. In an obedi- 
ent manner; with due or dutiful submission to 
commands, authority, or control; submissively ; 
dutifully. 
obeisance (6-b&’- or 6-bé’sans), n. [Formerly 
also obeysance ; < ME. obeisance, obeisaunce, obey- 
saunce, < OF. obeissance, F. obéissance, obedi- 
ence, < obcissant, F. obéissant, obedient: see 
obeisant.] 1+. Authority; subjection; power 
or right to demand obedience. 


Ye shall here haue the rewle and gouernaunce 
Of this contre, with all my full powre ; 
My men shall be vnder your oberseaunce. 
: des (E. E. T. S.), L 1096. 


All other people... within this our Realme or else- 
where vnder our obeysance, iurisdiction, and rule. 


Hakiuyt's Voyages, 1. 267. 
2+. Obedience. 


He bynt him to perpetuall obetsaunce. 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, L. 47. 


8. Deferential deportment. 


Of thy wordes farsed with plesaunce, 
And of thy feyned trowthe and thy manere, 
With thyne saunce and humble chere. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1875. 


Hepzibah had unconsciously flattered herself with the 
idea that there would be a gleam, or halo, of some kind 
or other, about her person, which would insure an obet- 
sance to her sterling een or at least a tacit recogni- 
tion of it. awthorne, Seven Gables, ifi. 


4. A bow or courtesy; an act of reverence, 
dutifulness, or deference. 


Ryght as a serpent hit him under floures 
1 he may sen his tyme for to byte, 
Ryght so this god of love, this ypocryte, 
Doth so his ceremonies and neces, 
Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, lL. 507. 


See him dress'd in all suits like a lady: 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard's 
And call him ‘‘madam,” do him obeisance. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind, i. 108, 


All making obeysance to bold Robin Hood. 
Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford ney Foo 


chamber ; 


To this both knights and dames their homage made, 
And due obetsance to the daisy paid. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 363. 


She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 
The Princess Ida waited. Tennyson, Princess, il. 
There are the obetsances: these, of their several kinds, 
serve to express reverence in its various degrees, to gods, 


to rulers, and to private persone 
. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 3465. 


obeisancy (6-ba’- or 56-bé’san-si), n. [As obei- 
sance (see -cy).] Same as obeisance. [Rare.] 
obeisantt (6-ba’- or 6-bé’sant), a. [< ME. obei- 


sant, ¢ OF. obeissant, F. obéissant, obedient, ppr. 
of obéir, obey: see obey.] Obedient; subject. 
And obeisant and redy to his honde 


Were alle his liges. 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 10. 


In that Lond thei have a Queen, that governethe alle 
that Lond; and alle thei ben obeyssant to hire. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 155. 


And all this word Dominus of name 

Shuld haue the ground obeysant wilde and tame, 
That name and people togidre might accord 

Al] the ground subiect to the Lord. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 200. 
obeiset, obeisht, v. ¢.andi. [ME. vbeissen, obei- 
schen, obeschen, obechen, < OF. obeiss-, stem of 
certain parts of obeir, obey: see obey.] To 
obey; be obedient. See obeising. 


Alle that obeischen to hym. Wyelff, Heb. v. 9. 


obeleyt, 7. 
Obelia (6-bé’li-#), ». [NL., < Gr. ofe%6¢, a spit: 


obeliac (4-bé’li-ak), a. 


obelion (6-bé’li-on), n. 


ry. 
obeliscal (ob’e-lis-kal), a. [(< L. 


obelise, v. t. 
obelisk (ob’e-lisk),n. [== F. obélisque =S 
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obeisingt obeishingt n. (ME., verbal n. of 
obeise, obeish, t.] O edience. 


He wol meke aftir in his beryng 
Been, for service and obeysshyng. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 8380. 


obeisingt, obeishing}t, p.a. [ME., ppr. of obeise, 


obeish, v.] Obedient; obeisant. 


Take heed now of this grete gentilman, 
This Troyan, that so wel her plesen can, 
That feyneth him so trewe and obeisi: 
So gentil and so privy of his ane 
Chaucer, G Women, 1. 1266. 
See oble. 


see obelus.] A genus of campanularian polyps, 
distinguished from Caumpanularia 
by the flat discoidal medusme with 
many marginal tentacles and eight 
interradial vesicles. 0. longtssima is 
alarge and beautiful species found in deep 
water along the New England coast, the 
colonies measuring sometimes twelve 
inches in length. 

[< obelion 


+ -ac.] Of or pertaining to the 
obelion: as, the obeliac re on , 
” 
Gr. o3eAdc, a spit: see obelus.] In 
craniom., a point in the sagittal 
suture of the skull, between the 
two parietal foramina. Here the 
sagittal suture becomes more 
simple. See cut under craniom- 

et 


1 : ; Obeli . 
obeliscus, obelisk, + -al.] Having sara, with Sn. 
the form of an obelisk. larged section. 


In the open temples of the Druids, they had an obeliscal 
stone set upright. Stukeley, Palseographia Sacra, p. 16. 


obeliscar (ob’e-lis-kiir), a. [< L. obeliscus, obe- 


lisk, + -ar3.] Having the form or character of 
an obelisk; obeliscal. 
See obelize. 


. Pg. 

It. obelisco,< L. obeliscus, an obelisk (pillar), LE. 
a rosebud, also a mark in writing, < Gr. dfeAickog, a 
spit, a pointed pillar, a coin stamped with a spit, 
a sword-blade, spear-head, etc., dim. of bBersc, 
@ spit, a pointed pillar, a mark used in writing: 
see obelus.) 1. A tapering shaft of rectangular 
lan, generally finished with a pyramidal if 
e apex in the typical obelisks of ancient xeyp was 
sheathed with a bronze cap. The proportion of the thick- 
ness to the height is nearly the same in all Egyptian obe- 
lisks — that is, between one ninth and one tenth; and the 
thickness at the top is never less than half nor greater 
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Obelisks of Thothmes and Hatasou, at Karnak (Thebes), Egypt. 


than three fourths of the thickness at the base. Egypt 
abounded with obelisks, which were set up to record the 
honors or triumphs of the kings; and many have been 
removed thence, in both ancient and modern times. The 
two largest were erected by Sesostris in Heliopolis; the 
height of these was 78 feet; ey were removed to Rome 
by Augustus. Two obelisks in Alexandria, known as Cleo- 
atra’s Needles, were offered by Mehemet Alf to Great 
ritain and France respectively. The French chose in- 
stead the Luxor obelisk, which was erected in the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris in 1833. That chosen by the British 
lay prostrate in the sand until it was removed and erected 
on the Thames embankment in London, in 1878, by private 
enterprise. Its height is 68 feet 54 inches, and its dimen- 
sions at the base are 7 feet 103 inches by 7 feet 5 inches. 
The companion obelisk was afterward presented to the city 
of New York, where it now stands in Central Park, having 
been transported thither in 1880 by private enterprise. 


obelize (ob’e-liz), v. t.; pret. and 


aay in philosophical writings. 
Le) 


oberhaus (6’bér-hous), n. 


Oberon (6’be-ron), n. 


Oberonia (6-be-rd’ ni-#), 2. 


oberration (ob-e-ra’shon), 7. 


Obesa (6-bé’sii), 7. 


obese (6-bés’), a. 


obeseness (6-bés’ nes), 2. 


obesity (6-bes’i-ti), 7. 


obesity 


Small models of obelieks are found in the tombs of the 
e of the pyramid builders, and represented in their 


hieroglyphics. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 129. 


2. In printing and writing, a sign resembling a 
small dagger (+), and hence also called a dag- 
ger. It was formerly employed in editions of ancient 
authors to point out and censure spurious or doubtful pas- 
ages and for like purpoee but is now generally used asa 
reference-mark to direct the reader to a marginal note or 
foot-note on the same page, in dictionaries to distinguish 
obsolete words, or before dates in biographical or histori- 
cal works of reference to indicate the year of death. The 
double obelisk is a mark of reference of the form $. 


The Lord Keeper . . . was scratched with their obelisk, 
that he favo the Puritans. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, 1. 95. 


p. obelized, 
ppr. obelizing. [<obelus + -ze.] Tomark with 
an obelisk; condemn as spurious, doubtful, or 
objectionable, by appending an obelisk; hence, 
to censure. Also obelise, and formerly obolize. 

Next comes the young critic: she is disgusted with age; 


and upon system eliminates (or, to speak with Aristarchus, 
*‘obelszea’’) all the gray hairs. De Quineey, Homer, 1. 


Recent editors who have taken on themselves the high 
office of guiding neh youth in its first study of Shake- 
speare have proposed to excise or to obelise whole passages. 

Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 19. 


obelus (ob’e-lus), ”.; pl. obeli (-li). (<LL. obelus, 


an obelisk, <¢ Gr. ofe2dc, a spit, a pointed pillar 

a mark used in writing (see def.). Cf.o olus.} 
A mark, so called from its resemblance to a spit, 
usually made like a dash, thus —, or like an obe- 
lisk, thus ¢, and employed in ancient manu- 
scripts to indicate a suspected passage or read- 


ing. The latter of these signs is still commonly used in 
editions of the classics for the same pu . Another 
form of the obelus, +, similar to our sign of division, was 
used by the ancients to mark passages as superfluous, es- 


equitatet (ob-ek’wi-tat), vi. [< L. obequi- 
tatus, pp. of obequitare, ride toward or up to, 
< ob, before, toward, + equitare, ride: see equi- 
tation.] To ride about. 


obequitationt (ob-ek-wi-ta’shon), ». [< L. as 


if *obequitatio(n-), < obequitare, ride up to: see 
obequitate.] The act of riding about. Cock- 


eram. 

G.: ober = E. over, 
upper; haus = E. house.] The upper house in 
those German legislative bodies which have 
two chambers. 

[Also Auberon, Alberon ; 
of OHG. origin, ult. akin to elf.] 1. In medi- 
eval myth., the king of the fairies. 


Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
Shak., M. N. D., if. 1. 119. 


2. A satellite of the planet Uranus. 

(NL. (Lindley, 
1830), named after the fairy king, Oberon.] A 
genus of orchids of the tribe Epidendree@ and the 
subtribe Lipariee, peculiar in the many leaves 
in two ranks. There are about 50 species, of tropical 
Asia, Australia, the Mascarene Islands, and the islands of 
the Pacific. They are tufted epiphytes destitute of bulbs, 
with many small flowers in a dense terminal spike or ra- 
ceme. The flowers of all the species mimic insects or other 


animal forms, 

[< L. as if *obder- 
ratio(n-), ¢ oberrare, wander about, < 0b, about, 
+ errare, wander: seeerr.] The act of wander- 
ing about. Bailey. (Rare.] 

lL. (NL., < L. obesus, fat, 
stout, plump: see obese.] In zodl., in Mliger’s 
classification Soper a division of his Multungu- 
lata, consisting of hippopotamuses. 
[= F. obése = Sp. Pg. It. 
obeso, < L. obesus, fat, stout, plump, gross, lit. 
‘eaten up’ (having eaten oneself fat), being also 
used in the passive sense ‘eaten up,’ ‘wasted 
away,’ ‘lean,’ pp. of obedere (only in the pp.), 
eat up, eat away, < 0b, before, to, up, + edere = 
E. eat.] 1. Exceedingly corpulent; fat; fleshy. 
The author’s counsel runs upon his corpulency, just as 


one said of an over-obese priest that he was an Armenian. 
Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 8. 


An obese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection 
with his legs than is quite reconcilable with the established 
ideas of grace. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 


2. In entom., very much larger than usual; ap- 
pearing as if distended with food, as the abdo- 
men of a meloé or oil-beetle—3. Specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Obesa. 
The state or quality 
of being obese; excessive fatness; corpulency. 
The fatness of monks, and the obeseness of abbots. 

Bp. Gauden, Hieraspistes, p. 560. (Latham.) 
(= F, obésité = Sp. obe- 
sidad = Pg. obesidade = It. obesita, < Li. obesi- 
ta(t-)s, fatness, < obesus, fat: see obese.] The 


obesity 


condition or quality of being obese or corpu- 
lent; corpulency; polysarcia adiposa. 
obesset,. (Origin not clear.] A kind of game. 
Halliwell. 

Play at obesse, at biliors, and at cards. 

Archaologia, XIV. 258. 

obex (6’beks),. ([L., < obicere, objicere, throw 

before: see object, v.] 1. A barrier; hence, a 
preventive. 

Episcopacy [was] ordained as the remedy and obex of 
echilamn. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 149. 
2. In anat., a thickening at the point of the 
ealamus scriptorius in the membrane roofing 
the fourth ventricle. 

obey (6-ba’), v. [< ME. obeyen, obeien, obbeyen, 

obbeien, < OF . obeir, F. obéir = It. obbedire (ef. Sp. 
Pg. obedecer,< L. obadire, less prop. obedire, later 
L. also obaudire, ML. obedire, listen to, harken, 
usually in extended sense, obey, be subject to, 
serve, ¢ ob, before, near, + audire, hear: see 
audient. From L. obedire are also E. obedient, 
etc., obeisant, etc.) I, trans. 1. To comply 
with the wishes or commands of; submit to, 
as in duty bound; be subject to; serve with 
dutifulness. 

Ry3t byfore Godez chayere, 

& the ler bestez that hym obves, ... 


Her songe they songen. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 1. 885. 


Doubted of all wher by fors, were, or wit, 

Euery man obbeid hym lowly 

In all hys marches, where wrong or ryght were it. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5084 


Children, obey your parents in the Lord. Eph. vi. 1. 
I cannot obey you, if you go to-morrow to Parsons-green; 
your company, that place, and my promise are strong iu- 


ducements, but an ague flouts them all. 
Donne, Letters, cxxil. 


Can he [God] be as well pleased with him that assas- 
sines his Parents as with him that obeys them? 
Sttlingsleet, Sermons, ITT. ix. 


Afric and India shall his power obey. 
den, “neid, vi. 1082. 
2. To comply with; carry out; perform; exe- 
cute. 
Let me serve 


In heaven God ever bless'd, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be oy. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 185. 


“Oh! cuss the cost!” saysyou. Do you jist obey orders 
and break owners, that’s all you have to do. 
Haliburton, 8am Slick in England, xiii. 


“Go, man,” he said, 
“And tell thy king his will shall be obeyed 
So far as this, that we will come to him.” 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IL. 286. 
3. To submit to the power, control, or influ- 
ence of: as, a ship obeys her helm. 
His dissolute disease will scarce this medicine. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ifi. 8. 204. 


Curling and whit’ning over all the waste, 
The rising waves obey th’ increasing blast. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 682. 


4+. To submit (one’s self). 


Ther is no kynge ne prince that may be to moche be- 
loved of his peple, ne he may not to moche obbeye hym- 
self for to haue theire hertes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 83. 

II. intrans. To yield or give up; submit to 
power, authority, control, or influence; do as 
bidden or directed: as, will you obey? Former- 
ly sometimes followed by vo. 

And for to obeye to alle my requestes reasonable, zif thei 


weren not gretly azen the Koyalle power and dignytee of 
the Soudan or of his Lawe. Mandeville, Travels, p. 82. 


So that a man maie sothely telle 
That all the worlde to gold obeieth. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 


Ere I learn love, I'll practice to obey. 
 Shak., C. of E., ff. 1. 29. 
Yet to their general’s voice they soon obey'd. 
Milton, P. L., £ 187. 
A courage to endure and to obey. Tennyson, Isabel. 


obeyer (0-ba’ér), n. One who obeys or yields 
obedience. 

That common by-word, divide et {mpera, . . . she con- 

demned, judging that the force of command consisted in 


the consent of obeyers. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, Elizabeth, an. 1565. 


It becomes a triumph of reason and freedom when self- 
directing obedience is thus paid to laws which the obever 
considers erroneous, yet knows to be the laws of the land. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 324 
obeyingly (6-ba’ing-li), adv. In an obedient 
manner; submissively. 
obeysancet, obeyset. See obcisance, obcise. 
obfirmatet (ob-fér’mat),v. @ [¢< L. obfirmatus, 
p. of obfirmare, offirmare, make firm, < 0b, be- 
ore, + jfirmare, make firm: see firm, v.] To 
make firm; confirm in resolution. 


They do obfrmate and make obstinate their minds for 
the constant suffering of death. Sheldon, Miracles, p. 16. 
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obfirmationt (ob-fér-ma’shon), ». ([< L. as if 
*obsirmatio(n-), ¢ obfirmare, make firm: see ob- 
firmate.} Unyielding resolution; obstinacy. 
All the obfirmation and obstinacy of mind by which they 
had shut their eyes against that light . . . was to be re- 
scinded by repentance. Jer. Taylor, Repentance, ii. 2. 
obfirmedt (ob-férmd’), a. [As obfirm(ate) + 
-ed*,] Obdurate; confirmed. 
The one walks on securely and resolutely, as obfirmed in 
his wickedness. Bp. Hall, Satan's Fiery Darts, iii. 3. 
obfuscate (ob-fus’kat), v. ¢. ee and pp. obfus- 
cated, ppr. obfuscating. [Also offuscate; « LL. 
obfuscatus, pp. of obfuscare, offuscare, darken, 
obscure, only in fig. use, vilify, < 0b, to, + sus- 
cus, dark, brown: see fuscous. Cf. obfusque.] 
To darken; obscure; becloud; confuse; be- 
wilder; muddle. 
The body works upon the mind by obfuscating the spirits. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 641. 


His head, like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, and 
the ideas whirling round and round about in it, all obftus- 
cated and darkened over with fuliginous matter. Sterne. 


Certain popular meetings, in which the burghers of New 
Amsterdam met to talk and smoke over the complicated 
alfairs of the province, gradually obfuscating themselves 
with politics and tobacco-smoke. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 288 


And now, my good friends, I’ve a fine opportunity 
To obfuscate you all by sea terms with impunity. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 305. 


obfuscatet (ob-fus’kat), a. [<¢ LL. obfuscatus, 
pp.: see the verb.) Darkened; clouded; ob- 
scured; muddled. 
The vertues, beynge in a cruel] persone, be . . . obfus- 
cate or hyd. Sir 7. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 7. 


The daughters beautie is the mothers glory; light be- 
comes more obfuscate and darke in my hands, and in yours 
it doth atchieve the greater blaze. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 


obfuscation (ob-fus-ka’shon), n. [Also offusca- 
tion; « LL. obfuscatio(n-), a darkening, < obfus- 
care, darken: see obfuscate.] The act of obfus- 
cating or obscuring; also, that which obscures; 
obscurity; confusion. 
From thence comes care, sorrow, and anxiety, obfusca- 


tion of spirits, desperation, and the like. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 202. 


Too often theologians, like mystics and cuttle-fish, es- 
cape pursuit by enveloping themselves in their self-raised 
obfuscations. J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, II. 142, 


obfusquet (ob-fusk’), v.¢ [Also offusque; < F. 
offusquer, < LL. obfuscare, darken: see obfus- 
cate. To obfuseate; darken. 

A superfluous glare not only tires, but ob; # the in- 
tellectual sight. Bolingbroke, Fragments of Essays, § 6. 

Obi! (d’bi), nm. [Also obea, obeah, oby; said to be 
of African origin.] 1. A species of magical art 
or sorcery practised by the negroes in Africa, 
and formerly prevalent among those living in 
the West Indies, where it was introduced by 
African slaves. Traces of the same or similar super- 
stitions and practices are still found both in the West In- 
dies and in some of thesouthern United States. The charms 
used are bones, feathers, rags, and other trash, but it is 
upon a secret and skilful use of poison that the peculiar 
terror of the system is supposed to depend. The negroes 
have recourse to the obi for the cure of diseases, gratifica- 


tion of revenge, conciliation of enemies, discovery of theft, 
telling of fortunes, etc. 


Things suffer {n general; the slaves run away or are in- 
clined to be turbulent; he (the bad head driver] and they 
cabal; bad sugar is made; and perhaps the horrid and 
abominable practice of Obea is carried on, dismembering 
and disabling one another; even aiming at the existence 
of the white people. 

T. Rougiley, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 83. 
2. The fetish or charm upon which the power 
of the obi is supposed to depend. 
obi2 (d’bi), n. [Jap.] A sash of some soft ma- 
terial, figured or embroidered in gay colors, 
worn by the women of Japan. It is a long strip of 
cloth about a foot wide, wound round the waist several 
times, and tied behind in a large bow, which varies in 
style according to the social condition of the wearer. 


They (the Japanese children] wore gay embroidered 
obis, or large sashes. ... They are of great width, and 
are fastened tightly round the waist, while an enormous 
bow behind reaches from between the shoulders to far 
below the hips. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IT. xix. 

Obiism (0’bi-izm), n. [< obil + -ism.] The 

ractice of obi among negroes. See obil. 

obi-man (6’bi-man), n. man who practises 
obi. Also obea-man, obeah-man. 

obimbricate (ob-im’bri-kat), a. [« ob- + im- 
bricate.) In bot., imbricated, or successively 
overlapping downward: noting an involucre in 
which the exterior scales are progressively 
longer than the interior ones. 

Obispo (0-bis’p6), n. ([Sp., = E. bishop.) The 
bishop-ray, Avtobatis narinari. [Cuba.] 

obit (0’ bit or ob’it), xn. [Early mod. E. also obet; 
< ME. obite, obyte = OF. obit = Sp. dbito = Pg. 


obi-woman 


It. obito, < L. obitus, a going to a place, ap- 
proach, usually a going down, setting (as of 
the sun), fall, ruin, death, ¢ obire, go or come 
to, usually go down, set, fall, perish, die, < 
ob, toward, to, + ire, go: see iterl, ete. Cf. 
exit.] 1. Death; decease; the fact or time of 
death. 

Our lord lete her haue knoulege of the daye of her obyte 


or departyng oute of this lyf. 
Caxton (1485), quoted in N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 894. 


Soon after was a flat black marble stone laid, with a 
little inscription thereon, containing his |Durel's}] name, 
title, and oli, as also his age when he died, which was 5x. 

Wood, Athens Oxon., II. 735. 
2. A religious service for a person deceased, 
preceding the interment; the office for the dead. 
These obets once past o’re, which we desire, 
Those eyes that now shed water shall speake fire. 
Heywood, lron Age, i. 4. 

Obit is a funeral solemnity, or office for the dead, most 
commonly performed at the funeral, when the corps lies 
in the church unintered. 

Termes de la Ley, quoted in Mason's Supp. to Johnson. 
3. The anniversary of a person’s death, or a ser- 
vice or observance on the anniversary of his 
death (also called an annal, annual, or year’s 
mind); more particularly, a memorial service 
on the anniversary of the death of the founder 
or benefactor of a church, college, or other in- 
stitution. Inold writers also spelled obite, obyte. 

To the seid Curate, and kirke-wardeyns of the said kyrke 
for tyme beyng, for to be distributed in Almosse emonges 
pure fulkes of the seid pariche beyng atte seid yerely vbite 
and Messe, thyrteyn pens. 

Engliah Gilds(E. E. T. 8.), p. 145. 

To thee, renowned knyght, continual praise we owe, 


And at thy hallowed tomb thy yearly obits show. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 530. 


It seemed to Inglesant that he was present at the cele- 
bration of some obyte, or anniversary of the death of one 
long departed. J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, i 

obitet, a. [ME. obite, < L. obitus, pp. of obire, 
depart, die: see obit, n.] Departed; dead. 
Thai saide that I schulde be obttte, 
To hell that I schulde entre in. 


York Plays, p. 388. 
obiter (ob’i-tér), adv. .» prop. as two words, 
ob iter, on the way, by the way, in passing: 0b 
toward, on; iter, way, course, journey: see iter]. 
- passing; by the way; by the by; inciden- 
tally. 

It may be permissible to remark, obiter, that ‘‘St.” does 


not stand for ‘‘Santo” or ‘‘ San,” but for ‘‘ Saint.” 
N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 272. 


Obiter dictum (pl. obiter dicta), something said by the 
way or incidentally, and not as the result of deliberate judg- 
ment; a passing remark; specifically, an incidental opin- 
ion given by a judge, in contradistinction from his judicial 
decision of the essential point. See dictum. 


His [Gray's] obiter dicta have the weight of wide reading 
and much reflection by a man of delicate apprehension 
and tenacious memory for principles. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 169. 
obit-songt (0’bit-séng), n. A funeral song; a 
dirge. 
They spice him sweetly, with salt teares among, 
And of sad sighes they make their Obtit-song (read olst- 
song). Holy Roode, p. 27. (Davies.) 
obitual (6-bit’i-al), a. [< L. obitus, death (see 
obit), + -al.] Of or pertaining to an obit, or 
to the day when funeral solemnities are cele- 
brated. 

Edw, Wells, M. A., student of Ch. Ch., none aspeech in 

praise of Dr. John Fell, being his olitual day. 
Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood, IL. 38s. 
obituarily (6-bit’a-a-ri-li), adv. In the manner 
of an obituary. 
obituarist (6-bit’i-a-rist), n. [« obituar-y + 
-ist.] The recorder of a death; a writer of obit- 
uaries; a biographer. 

He [Mr. Patrick] it was who composed the whole peal 
of Stedman's triples, 5040 changes, which his olituarist 
says had till then been deemed innpracticable. 

Suuthey, Doctor, xxxi.  (Datries.) 

obituary (6-bit’i-a-ri), a. and nm. (= F. obit- 

uaire = Sp. Pg. obituario, «ML. obituarius, ¢ L. 

obitus, death: see obit.) I. a. Of or relating to 

the death of a person or persons: as, an obituary 
notice. 

II. n.; pl. obituaries (-riz). 1. A list of the 
dead; also, a register of obitual anniversary 
days, when service is performed for the dead. 

In religious houses they had a register wherein they en- 
tered the obits of obitual days of their founders or bene- 
factors, which was thence termed the olntuary. 

G. Jacob, Law Dict. 

2. An account of persons deceased; notice of 

the death of a person, often accompanied with a 
brief biographical sketch. 

obi-woman (6’bi-wum/‘an), n. A woman who 

practises obi. Also obea-woman, obeah-woman, 


obj. 


obj. An abbreviation of object and objectire. 
object (ob-jekt’), x. [< ME. objecten, < OF. ob- 
jecter, IF’. objecter = Sp. objetar = Pg. objectar = 
t. obbiettare, objettare, < L. objectare, throw be- 
fore or against, set against, oppose, throw up, 
reproach with, accuse of, freq. of objicere, obi- 
cere, throw before or against, hold out before, 
present, offer, set against, oppose, throw up, re- 
proach with, ete., < ob, before, against, + jacere, 
throw: see jetl. Cf. abject, conject, deject, eject, 
inject, project, reject, ete.) I, trans. 14. To 
throw or place in the way; oppose; interpose. 
Eke southwarde stande it, colde 


Blastes sumthyng object eke from hem holde. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (£. E. T. 8.), p. 131. 
He ever murmurs, and objects his pains, 
And says the weight of all lies upon him. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, {. 1. 
Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condens’d the skies. 

Pope, Odyssey, vii. 54. 
2+. To throw or place before the view; set clear- 
ly in view; present; expose. 

The qualities of bodies that ben objecte fro withowte forth. 
Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 5. 

Is she a woman that objects this sight? 
Chapman. 


It isa noble and just advantage that the things sub- 
jected to understanding have of those which are objected 
to sense. B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 


Object the sands to my more serious view, 
Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew. 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 11. 


Every great change, every violence of fortune, . . . puts 
us to a new trouble, requires a distinct care, creates new 
dangers, objects more temptations, 

Jer. Taylur, Works (ed. 1835), I. 97. 
3. To bring forward as a ground of opposition, 
of doubt, of criticism, of reproach, ete.; state 
or urge against or in opposition to something; 
state as an objection: frequently with ¢o or 
against. 

All that can be olnected against this wide distance is to 


say that the eare by lovsing his concord is not satisfied. 
Piuttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 71. 


Good Master Vernon, it is well objected ; 
If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, ii. 4. 43. 


Methinks I heare some carping criticke obtect unto me 
that Ido. . . play the part of a traveller. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 168. 


Wilt object 
His will who bounds us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
In that dark durance. Milton, P. L., iv. 896. 


The Norman nobles were ba to object gluttony and 
drunkenness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculw 
to their inferior strain. Scott, Ivanhoe, xiv. 

II. intrans. To offer or make opposition in 
words or arguments; offer reasons against a 
proposed action or form of statement. 

Ye Kinges mother obiected openly against his mariage, 


as it wer in discharge of her conscience. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 60. 


Whateoever is commonly pretended against a frequent 
communion may, in its pon object against a solemn 
prayer. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 314. 
objectt (ob-jekt’), a. [< L. objectus, pp. of ob- 
jicere, obicere, object: see object, v.] Plainly 
presented to the senses or the mind; in view; 
conspicuous. 

They who are of this society have such marks and notes 
of distinction from all others as are not object unto our 
sense; only unto God, who seeth their hearts, . . . they 
are clear and manifest. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 1. 
object (ob’jekt), ». (= F. objet = Sp. objeto = 
Pg. oe = It. obbietto, objetto, oggetto = D.G. 
Dan. Sw. objekt, < (a) L. objectum, a charge, ac- 
cusation, ML. an object, neut. of objectus, pp.; 
(b) L. objectus, a casting before, also that which 
presents itself to the sight, an object; < L. ob- 
jectus, pp. of objicere, obicere, throw before, cast 
before, present: see object, v.] 1. Anything 
which is perceived, known, thought of, or Big- 
nified; that toward which a cognitive act is 
directed ; the non-ego considered as the corre- 
late of a knowing ego. By the object may be meant 
either a mere aspect of the modification of consciousness, 
or the real external thing (whether mediately or imme- 
diately perceived) which affects the senses. Opposed to 
subject. [Objectum in this sense came into use early in the 


thirteenth century. It is remarkable as not being a trans- 
lation of a Greek word. ] 


As Chameleons vary with their obtect, 
So Princes manners do transform the Subiect. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 2. 


His mind is not much distracted with objects; but if a 
goode fat Cowe come in his way, he stands dumbe and as- 
tonisht, and, though his haste bee neuer so great, will fixe 
here halfe an houres contemplation. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Plaine Country Fellow. 

Cognition . . . is clear, when we are able definitely to 


comprehend the object as in contradistinction from others. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. lvi. 
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The object, in any sense in which it has a value for know- 
ledge, must be something which in one way or other de- 
termines the sensations referred to it. 

E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 283. 


The object, then, is aset of changes in my consciousness, 
and not anything out of it. 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 70. 


2. That toward which an action is directed and 
which is affected by it; that concerning which 


an emotion or passion is excited. The correlates 
of actions, of approach, recession, attraction, repulsion, at- 
tack, and the like are termed objects : as, the object shot at. 


Those things in ourselves are the only proper objects of 
our zeal which, in others, are the unquestionable subjects 
of our praises, Bp. Sprat. 


Well, well, pity him as much as “you please; but give 
your heart and hand to a worthier object. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, fii. 1. 


Other allegorists [besides Bunyan] have shown equal 
ingenuity, but no other allegorist has ever been able to 
touch the heart, and to make abstractions objects of terror, 
of pity, and of love. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


I say, such love is never blind; but rather 
Alive to every the minutest spot 
Which mars its object. Browning, Paracelsus. 


The object of desire is in a sense never fully realised, 
since, however great the pleasure, the mind can still de- 
sire an increase or at least a prolongation of it. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 582. 


3. An idea to the realization of which action 
is directed; purpose; aim; end. 
All Prayersaim at ourown ends and interests, but Praise 
process from the pure Motions of Love and Gratitude, 
aving no other Object but the Glory of God. 
Hovell, Letters, if. 67. 


Education has for its object the formation of character. 

. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 201. 

The first object of the true politician, as of the true pa- 

triot, is to keep himself and his party true, and then to 

look for success; to keep himself and his party pure, and 
then to secure victory. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 20. 


4. A thing, especially a thing external to the 
mind, but spoken of absolutely and not as rela- 
tive to a subject or to any action. 


Think on thy Proteus, when thou haply seest 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travels. 
Shak., T. G. of V., £. 1. 18. 


There is no speaking of objects but by their names; but 
the business of giving them names has always been prior 
to the true and perfect knowledge of their natures. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 1, note. 


5. In gram.: (a) A member of the sentence, a 
substantive word or phrase or clause, imme- 
diately (that is, without the intervention of a 
preposition) dependent on a verb, as expressing 
that on which the action expressed by the verb 


is exerted. The object of a verb is either direct or in- 
direct. A direct object receives the direct action of the 
verb, and is in the accusative or objective case, so far as 
there {s a distinctive form for that case, and a verb ad- 
mitting such an object is called transitive: as, he saw me; 
they gave a book; an indirect object represents something 
Saige to or for which the action is performed, and go is 
n the dative case, so far as that case is distinguished (as 
only imperfectly in English): thus, they gave her a book ; 
I made the boy a coat ; but in some languages indirect ob- 
ae of other cases occur. A direct object which repeats 
n noun form an idea involved in the verb is called a cog- 
nate object: as, I dreamed adream; theyrunarace, Tite 
name factetive object is often given to an objective predi- 
cate. See predicate. (hb) A similar member of the 
sentence dependent on a preposition, i. e. join- 
ed by a preposition to the word it limits or 
qualifies: as, he went with me; a man of spirit. 
Such an object is in English always in the accusative or 
objective case; in other languages often in other cases, as 
genitive, dative, ablative. The object, whether of a verb 
or of a preposition, is said to be governed — that is, re- 
quired to be of a particular case — by the verb or prepost- 
on. 
6t. The aspect in which a thing is presented to 
notice; sight; appearance. [Rare.] 


He, advancing close 
Up to the lake, past all the rest, arose 
In glorious object. Chapman. 
The object of our misery ig as an inventory to particular- 
ize their abundance. hak., Cor., L 1. 21. 


7. A deformed person, or one helpless from 

bodily infirmity; a gazing-stock. ([Colloq.] 
“What!” roars Macdonald —‘‘ Yon pur shaughiin’ in- 

kneed scray of a thing! Would ony Christian body even 


yon bit object to a bonny sonsie weel-faured young woman 
like Miss Catline?” Lockhart, Reginald Dalton, III. 119. 


8+. An obstacle. ([Rare.] 


To him that putteth not an object or let (I use the school- 
men’s words) — that is to say, to him that hath no actual 
purpose of deadly sin, [the sacraments] give grace, right- 
eousness, forgiveness of sins. 

Becon, Works, III. 880. (Davies.) 


Egoistical, exterior, external, first, formal, mate- 
, mediate, etc., object. See the adjectives. 


rial 
objectable (ob-jek’ta-bl), a. [< OF. objectable ; 


as object, v., + -able.] Capable of being made 
or urged as an objection. [Rare.] 
It is as objectable against all those things which either 


native beauty or art affords. 
Jer. Taylor (), Artif. Handsomeneas, p. 145. 


objectation (ob-jek-ta’shon), n. 


object-finder (ob’jekt-fin’dér), n. 


object-glass (ob’jekt-glas), n. 


objectification (ob-jek’ti-fi-ka’shon), n. 


object 


objection (ob-jek’shon), x. 


objection 


[< L. objecta- 
tio(n-), a reproach, < objectare, reproach: see ob- 
ject.) Reproach or cavil; captious objection. 

All the knotty questions of the realm are referred to ua, 
and, when they are discussed in the common hearing, each 
of us, without strife or objectation, sharpens his wits to 
speak well upon them. 

Peter of Blois (trans.), in Stubbs’s Medieval and Modern 

[Hist., p. 143. 

In micro- 
scopes, a device to enable the observer to fix 
the position of an object in the slide under ex- 
amination, so that he can find it again at will. 
It is especially necessary when high powers are employed. 
Various forms of finders have been devised ; one of the most 
common involves the use of a slide with horizontal and 
vertical scales, adjusted in connection with the mechani- 
cal stage. 
In a telesco 
or microscope, the lens which first receives the 
rays of light coming directly from the object, 
and collects them intoa focus, where they form 
an image which is viewed through the eyepiece. 
In the finest refracting telescopes the object-glass consists 
of an achromatic combination of lenses, formed of sub- 
stances having different dispersive powers, and of such 
figures that the aberration of the one may be corrected by 
that of the other. Ordinarily the combination consists of 
a convex lens of crown-glass and a concave lens of flint- 
glass, having focal lengths proportional to their disper- 
sive powers. There are many different forms which ful- 
fil the condition indicated, but vary in the curves of the 
lenses, their thickness, their relative position, and the dis- 
tance between them. With the ordinary crown- and flint- 
glass it is not possible to obtain perfect achromatism ; with 
the new kinds of glass made at Jena a much more perfect 
correction is possible, and it is likely that as a result tele- 
scopes will soon be greatly improved, provided the glass 
can be made in pieces of sufficient size and satisfactorily 
homogeneous, See objective, n., 8, and cuts under micro- 


scope. 

[< ob- 
jectify + -ation (see -fication).] The act or pro- 
cess of objectifying or of making objective. 
Also objectivation. 

The diminution or increase of that which {s perceived 
(of course, unreflectingly) as the area of self-assertion, or 
(if we like the phrase) as ‘‘the obdjectification of the will,” 
is essentially and immediately connected with our own 


discomfort or pleasure. 
F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 254. 


(ob-jek’ti-fi), v. ; pret. and pp. ob- 
jectified, ppr. objectifying. [< ML. objectum, an 
object, + L. -ficare, make: see object and -fy.] 
To make objective; present as an object; espe- 
cially, to constitute as an object of sense; give 
form and shape to as an external object; ex- 
ternalize. Also objectivate, objectize. 

Because it [mind] {s bound to think a coexistence or se- 


quence, it objectifies the necessity. 
Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 127. 


He may be quite innocent of a scientific theory of vision, 
but he objectijies his sensations. 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 12. 


What we start with in the child is the feeling of himself 
affirmed or negated in this or that sensation; and the next 
step... is that the content of these feelings is objects- 
fied in things. F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 251 


= F. objection = 
Sp. objecion = Pg. objecedo = It. obbiezione, ob- 
jezione, (LL. oljecoin a throwing or putting 
before, a reproaching, ML. an objection, < L. 
objicere, obicere, pp. objectus, throw before, ob- 
ject: see object, v.] 1. The act of objecting or 
throwing in the way; the act of resisting by 
words spoken or written, by or without stating 
adverse reasons or arguments, advancing criti- 
cisms, or suggesting difficulties, ete. 

Objection !— Let him object if he dare!— No, no, Mrs. 


“Malaprop, Jack knows that the least demur puts me In a 
phrensy directly. Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2, 


2. That which is interposed or presented in op- 
position; an adverse contention, whether by or 
without stating the opinion, reason, or argu- 
ment on which it is founded: as, many objec- 
tions to that course were urged; the objections 
of the defendant were overruled. 
As for your spiteful false objections, 
Prove them, and I lie open to the law. 
hak., 2 Hen. VI, £. 8. 158. 
Objections to my general System 
May rise perhaps; and I have mist them. 
Prior, Alma, iL 
He (Mr. Gladstone] has no objections, he assures us, to 
active inquiries into religious questions. 
Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 


St. An adverse blow; an attack. 


The parts either not armed or weakly armed were well 
known, and, according to the knowledge, should have been 
sharply visited but that the answer was as quick as the 
objections, Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 


4+. Trouble; care; cause of sorrow or anxiety. 


Our way is troublesome, obscure, full of objection and 
danger. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 24. 


objection 


General objection, in Jaw, an objection interposed with- 
out at the same time stating the ground or reason for it. 
= Syn. 2. Exception, difticulty, doubt, scruple, cavil, de- 


murrer. 
Objectionable (ob-jek’shon-a-bl), a. [< objec- 
tion + -able.] Capable of being objected to; 
justly liable to objection; calling for disap- 
proval. 


The modes of manifesting their religious convictions 
which these monks employed were 80 objects 
throw discredit on the very principles on which they acted. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 231. 


objections bly (ob-jek’shon-a-bli), adv. In an 
objectionable manner or degree; so as to be 
liable to objection. 
objectist (ob’jek-tist),. [<object + -ist.] An 
erent of the objective philosophy or doc- 
trine. Eclectic Rev. 
objectivate (ob-jek’ti-vat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
objectivated, ppr. objectivating. [< objective + 
-ate2,] Same as obdjectify. 
objectivation (ob-jek-ti-va’shon), n. [< objecti- 
vate + -ion.] Same as objectification. 
objective (ob-jek’tiv),a.andn. [= F. objectif 
= Sp. objetivo = Pg. objectivo = It. obbiettivo, 
objettivo, < ML. objectivus, relating to an object, 
< objectum, an object: see object, n. Cf. subjec- 
tive.] I, a. 1+. As perceived or thought; in- 
tentional; ideal; representative; phenomenal: 
opposed to subjective or formal—that is, as in 


its own nature. (This, the original meaning which the 
Latin word received from Duns Scotus, about 1300, almost 
the precise contrary of that now most usual, continued 
the only one till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and was the most familiar in English until the latter part 
of the eighteenth.) 


Natural phenomena are only natural appearances. They 
are, therefore. such as we see and perceive them. Their 
real and objective natures are therefore the same. Berkeley. 


The faculty of the imagination, for example, and its 
acts were said to have a subjective existence in the mind; 
while its several images or representations had, qua im- 
ages or objects of consciousness, only an objective. Again, 
a material thing, say a horse, qua existing, was said to 
have a subjective being out of the mind; qua conceived 
or known, it was said to have an objective being in the mind. 

Sir W. Hamilton, in Reid's Supplementary eee 

{note B., § 1. 


Where or when should we be ever able to search out all 
the vast treasuries of objective knowledge that layes with- 
in the compass of the universe? 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 156. 


[By objective knowledge was meant the propositions 
known, opposed to formal or subjectine knowledge, the act 
or habit o knowing. Such expressions probably led to 
the change of meaning of the word. ] : 

2. Pertaining or due to the real object of cog- 
nition; real: opposed to subjective (pertaining 
or due to the subject of cognition, namely, the 


mind). (This meaning of the word nearly reverses the 
original usage; yet if such passages as that from Sir M. 
Hale, above, on the one hand, and that from Watts, below, 
on the other, be compared, the transition will be seen to 
have been easy. Kant makes the objects of experience to 
be at once real and phenomenal; and what he generally 
means by the objective character of a proposition is the 
force which it derives from the thing itself compelling 
the mind, after examination, to accept it. But occasion- 
ally Kant uses objective to imply a reference to the un- 
knowable thing-in-itself to which the compelling force of 
phenomena is due.] 


Objective certainty is when the proposition is certainly 
true in itself; and subjective when we are certain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other is in our 
minds. Watts, Logic, ii. 2. § 8. 


(Thus, there is an objective certainty in ngs that any 
given man will die; and a subjective certainty in his mind 
of that objective certainty.] 


Objective means that which belongs to, or proceeds from 
the object known, and not from the subject knowing, an 
thus denotes what is real, in opposition to what is ideal — 
what existe in nature, in contrast to what exists merely in. 


the thought of the individual. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., ix. 


A form of consciousness, which we cannot explain as of 
natural origin, is necessary to our conceiving an order of 
nature, an objective world of fact from which illusion may 
be distinguished. 

T’. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 19. 


If an exact objective measurement of the physical stim- 
ull is intrinsically difficult, an exact subjective measure- 
ment of the sensations themselves is inherently impossi- 
ble. G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 361. 


The number of vibrations is the objective characteristic 
of that which we perceive subjectively as colour. 
Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 226. 


3. Substantive; self-existent. [This rather 
confusing use of the word belongs to writers 
of strong nominalistic tendencies. 


Science . . . agrees with common sense in demanding 
a belief in real objective bodies, really known as causes of 
the various phenomena the laws and interrelations of 
which it investigates. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 89. 


The only other thing in the physical universe which is 
conserved in the same sense as matter is conserved, is 
energy. Hence we naturally consider energy as the other 
objective reality in the physical universe. 

Tait, in Encyc. Brit., XV. 747. 


as to* 
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4, Intent, as a person, upon external objects of 
thought, whether things or persons, and not 
watching one’s self and one’s ways, nor attend- 
ing to one’s own sensations; setting forth, as 
a writing or work of art, external facts or im- 
aginations of such matters as they exist or are 
supposed to exist, without drawing attention 
to the author’s emotions, reflections, and per- 
sonality. 


The only healthful activity of the mind is an objective 
activity, in which there is as little brooding over self as 
possible. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philvs., 1. 142. 


The two epics (the Iliad and Odyssey] appear on the ho- 
rizon of time so purely objective that they seem projected 
into this visible diurnal sphere with hardly a subjective 
trace adhering to them, and are silent as the stars concern- 
ing their own genesis and mutual relation. 

W. D. Geddes, Problem of the Homeric Poems, fi. 


The theme of his [Dante’s] poem is purely subjective, 
modern, what is called romantic; but its treatment is ob- 
jective (almost to realism, here and there), and it is limited 

y a form of classic severity. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 37. 


5. In gram., pertaining to or noting the object 
of a transitive verb, or of a preposition; form- 
ing or expressing & grammatical object: as, the 
objective case; an objective phrase or clause. 


Abbreviated 0bj.—objective abstraction, beati- 
tude, being, doubt. See the nouns.— Objective cause 
the external object which excites the principal cause o 
any effect to action ; the procatarctical cause.— Objective 
concept, a concept conceived as constituting a real like- 
ness among the objects which come under it: opposed to 
a formal concept, or the concept regarded merely as a 
function of thought.— Objective end, ens, evidence, 
dealism, etc. See the nouns.— Objective line, in persp., 
any line drawn on the geometrical plane the representa- 
tion of which is sought in the draft or picture.— Objective 
logic, the logic of objective thought; the general account 
of the process by which the interaction of ideal elements 
constitutes the world. Hegel.— Objective method, the 
inductive method: the method of modern science.— Ob- 
ective philosophy. Same as transcendental philosophy 
which see, under philosophy).—Objective plane, any 
plane, situated in the horizontal plane, whose perspec- 
tive representation is required.— Objective t. (a) 
The point or locality aimed at; the final or ultimate poin 
to which or to reach which one's efforts or desires are di- 
rected; specifically (:mtlit.), the point toward securing 
which a general directs his operations, expecting thereby 
to obtain some decisive result or advantage. Hence— (bd) 
The ultimate end or aim; that toward the attainment of 
which effort, strategy, etc., are directed.— Objective pow- 
er or potency that of a consistent object of thought; 
logical possibi tty ; non-existence combined with non-re- 
pugnance to existence. — nd beth reality, the reference 
of a concept to an object.— Objective reason or thought, 
in metaph., reason or thought as existing not in the indi- 
vidual mind, but as in the real objects of cognition. 


A truly objective thought, far from being merely ours, must 
at the same time be what we have to discover in things, 
and in every object of perception. 

Hegel, tr. by Wallace, Logic of the Encyclopedia, § 41. 


Objective ptoms, in med., symptoms which can 
be observed ‘4 he physician, as distinct from subjective 
symptoms, such as pain, which can be directly observed 
only by the patient.— Objective truth, the agreement of 
a judgment with reality ; material truth.— Objective va- 
lidity, applicability to the matter of sensation. 


There therefore arises here a difficulty which we did not 
meet with in the field of sensibility, namely how subjec- 


- tive conditions of thought can have a rreagie validity — 


that is, become conditions of the possib 
ledge of objects. 
Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Max Miiller, orig. 
(ed.), p. 88. 
II. n. 1. In Eng. gram., the objective case; 
the case used to express the object of a verb or 


&@ preposition. This case answers in most of its uses 
to the accusative of Greek, Latin, German, and other lan- 
uages, and is sometimes so called in English. In nouns 
t is never distinct in form from the subjective or nomi- 
native; the only objectives having such a distinct form 
are the pronominal case-forms me, thee, him, her, us, them, 
whom, corresponding to the nominatives J, thou, he, she, 
we, they, who respectively. Of these, her happens to be 
the same in form as the possessive. When words express- 
ing extent in space or duration in time are put in the ob- 
jective, they are called adverbial objectives: as, he ran a 
mile; she sang an hour. Compare cognate object, under 
object, 5. Abbreviated obj. ; ; 
2. An objective point; especially, the object, 
pow or place to or toward which a military 
orce is directing its march or its operations. 


In 1864 the main objectives were Lee’s and Johnston's 
armies, and the critical point was thought to be Rich- 
mond or Atlanta, whichever should be longest held. 

The Century, XXXV. 595. 


3. The lens, or practically the combination of 
lenses, which forms the object-glass of an op- 
tical instrument, more particularly of the mi- 


croscope (see object-glass). Objectives are general- 
ly named from the focal length of a single lens which 
would have the same magnifying power: as, a two-inch ob- 
jective or power, a one-half-inch objective (or simply a half), 
etc. Objectives of high magnifying power and conse- 
quently short nominal focal length (e. 7., less than half 
an inch) are often spoken of as Atyh porcera, in distinction 
from the low powers, which magnify less and have longer 
nominal focal lengths. Objectives are also characterized 
as tinmersion-objectives or dry objectives according as the 

are used with or without a drop of liquid between the lens 


ity of the know- 


objectively (ob-jek’tiv-li), adv. 


objectiveness (ob-jek’tiv-nes), x. 


objectivism (ob-jek’ti-vizm), n. 


objectivistic Poke a. 


objectivize (ob-jek’ti-viz), v. t.3 
O 


object-lesson (ob’jekt-les’n), n. 


object-object (ob’jekt-ob’jekt), n. 
0) 


object-object 


and the object ; if the liquid has sensibly the same refrac- 
tive power as theglass of thelens, the system is called homo- 
geneous immersion. (See tmmersion, 5.) The properties of 
an objective which determine its value for practical work 
are — definttion or defining power, depending meh its free- 
dom from spherical and chromatic aberration, which should 
be accompanied by flatness of field ; penetration, the power 
of bringing parts of the object at different levels into focus 
at once; resolving power, the ability (depending upon the 
size of the aperture and the definition) to exhibit the mi- 
nute details of structure, as the lines on a diatom frustule 
(see test-object); working distance, which is the space sepa- 
rating the lens and the object when the latter is in focus. 
These properties are in some degree antagonistic : thus, an 
increase in the aperture, and hence of the resolving power, 
is accompanied by a decrease in the working distance. The 
aperture of an objective is often measured by the angle of 
the cone of rays which it admits, and is then called angu- 
lar aperture. Since, however, this angle varies according 
as it is used as a dry, water-immersion, or homogeneous- 
immersion objective, a common measure is obtained, as 
proposed by Abbe, by taking the product of the half-angle 
into the refractive index of the medium employed: this 
is called thenumerical aperture (sometimes written N. A.). 
Thus, for the maximum air-angle of 180’, which is equiva- 
lent to a water-angle of 97°31’ and a balsam-angle of 82° 17’, 
the numerical aperture is unity, while for the respective 
angles of 60° (air), 44° 10’ (water), 38° 24’ (balsam), it is 0.5. 
Again, 2 numerical aperture of 1.83 corresponds to the 
maximum water-angle of 180° and a balsam-angle of 122°6'. 
—Endomersion-objective, a form of objective, or object- 
glass, devised by Zeuger, in which the chromatic aberra- 
tion is removed by the employment of a liquid (as a mix- 
ture of ethereal and fatty oils) placed between the sepa- 
rate lenses. 


In an objec- 
tive manner; as an outward or external thing. 
Activity, objectively regarded, is impulse or tendency. 

ite R. ‘Agamecn, Fichte, D. 164, 
The state 
or relation of being objective. 
Is there such a motion or objecttveness of external bodies 
which produceth light? 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 1. 
[< objective + 
-ism.) 1. In philos., the tendency to magnify the 
importance of the objective elements of cogni- 
tion; especially, the doctrine that knowledge 
of the non-ego takes precedence in time, in 
logical sequence, and in order of importance 
of all knowledge of the ego.—2, The charac- 
ter, in a work of art or in its author, of being 
objective, in the sense of dramatic, presenting 
things as they are and persons as they seem to 
themselves and to one another. 
[< objective 
+ -ist + -ic. artaking of objectivism, in 


either sense.— Opbjectivistic logic. See subjectivistic 
logic, under logic. 


objectivity (ob-jek-tiv’i-ti),n. [= F. objectivité 


= Sp. objetividad = Pg. objectividade, < ML. 
*objectivita(t-)s,< objectirus, objective: see objec- 
tive.]| The ape aed or state of being objective, 
in any sense of that word; externality; exter- 
nal reality; universal validity; absorption in 
external objects. See objective, a. 

The Greek philoeophers alone found little want of a 
term precisely to express the abstract notion of objectimty 
in its indeterminate universality, which they could apply, 
as they required it, in pine determinate relation. 

Sir W. Hamilton (in Reid), Supplementary Dissertations, 
(note B, i. 

Preponderant objectivity seems characteristic of the 
earlier stages of our consciousness, and the subjective at- 
titude does not become habitual till later in life. 

H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 41. 

The secret of the objectirity of phenomena, and their con- 
nection as parts of one world, must obviously be sought, 
not without but within, not in what is simply given to 
the mind but in what is produced by it. 

. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 198. 


Intense objecttrity of regards, as in a race or an engross- 
ing operation, is not, strictly speaking, unconsciousness, 
but it is the maximum of energy with the minimum of 
consciousness. A. Batn, Mind, XII. 678. 


ret. and pp. 

yjectivized, ppr. objectivizing. [< objective + 

-ize.] To render objective; place before the 
mind as an object; objectify. 

The word is one by which the disciple objecttvizes his own 

feelings. Bushnell. 


objectize (ob’jek-tiz), v. t.; pret. and pp. objec- 


tized, ppr. objectizing. [¢ object, n., + -ize.] 
Same as objectify. Coleridge. 


objectless (ob’jekt-les), a. [< object, n., + -less.] 


aving no object; purposeless; aimless. 


Strangers would wonder what I am doing, lingering here 

at the sign-post, evidently objectless and lost. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxviii. 

A lesson in 
which instruction is communicated, ora subject 
made clear, by presenting to the eye the object 
to be described, or a representation of it. 
An object 
knowledge different from mind. Sr VF. 
Hamilton. 


objector 


objector (ob-jek’tor), x. [« LL. objector, an ac- 
cuser (ML. also an objector ?), ¢ L. vbjicere, obi- 
cere, object. accuse: see object, v.] One who 
objects or interposes an adverse opinion, reason, 
or argument; one who is unwilling to receive 
and abide by a proposition, decision, or argu- 
ment advaneed, or offers opposing opinions, 
arguments, or reasons. 

object-soul (ob’jekt-sol), ». Inanthropology, a 
soul or vital principle believed by many barba- 
-rous tribes to animate lifeless objects, and gen- 
‘erally imagined as of a phantom-like, attenu- 
‘ated materiality, rather than as of a purely spir- 
itual character. 

The doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
doctrine of spirits conveying intluence through material 
objects, becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 

Encyec. Brit., IL. 56. 

object-staff (ob’jekt-staf), x. In surv., a level- 
ing-staff, 

object-teaching (ob’jekt-té’ching), n. A mode 
of teaching in which objects themselves are 
made the subject of lessons, tending to the de- 
velopment of the observing and reasoning pow- 
ers. See object-lesson. 

objectualt (ob-jek’ti-al),a. [<L. objectus (ob- 
jectu-), object (see object, n.), + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to that which is without; external; objec- 
tive; sensible. 

Thus far have we taken a literal survey of the text [2 
Cor. vi. 16] concerning the material temple, external or 
objectual idols, and the impossibility of their agreement. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, II. 200. (Dacies.) 
objicient (ob-jis’i-ent), n. [< L. objicien(t-)s, 
pr. of objicere, obivere, object: see object.) One 
who objects; an objector; anopponent. Card. 
SViseman, [Rare.] 
objuration (ob-jj-ra’shon), n. [< L. as if *ob- 
juratio(n-), ¢ objurare, bind by an oath: see ob- 
jure.) The act of binding by oath. Bramhall. 
objure (ob-jér’), v. i.3 pret. and pp. objured, 
ppr. objuring. [= OF. objurer, < LL. objurare, 
bind by an oath, < L. 0b, before, + jurare, swear 
make oath: see jurate, jury.] To swear. [Rare.} 

As the people only laughed at him, he cried the louder 
and more vehemently; nay, at last began objuring, foam- 
ing, imprecating. Carlyle, Misc., 1. 353. (Davites.) 

objurgate (ob-jér’ gat), v. t.; pret. and pp. objur- 
gated, ppr. objurgating. [« L. objurgatus, pp. 
of objurgare, chide, scold, blame, < ob, before, 
against, + jurgare, chide, scold, and lit. (LL.) 
sue at law, < jus (jur-), right, law, + agere, 
drive, pursue: see agent.) Tochide; reprove. 

Command all to do their duty. Command, but not obd- 
jurgate. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 168. 

objurgation (ob-jéer-ga’shon), n. 
tion =It. objurgazione,< L. objurgatio(n-), a chid- 
ing, reproof, < objurgare, chide: see objurgate.] 
The act of objurgating, or chiding by way of 
censure; reproof; reprehension. 

If there be no true liberty, but all things come to pass 
by inevitable necessity, then what are all interrogations, 


objurygations, and reprehensions, and expostulations? 
Abp. Bramhall, Against Hobbes. 


to soothe him, and win him, if he can, to re- 
retract so grievous an objurgation, 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 405. 
objurgatory (ob-jér’gi-té-ri),a. (=F. objurga- 
toire, < L. objurgatorius, chiding, ¢ objurgator, 
one who chides, < objurgare, chide: see objur- 
gate.) Having the character of an objurgation; 
containing censure or reproof; culpatory. 

Now Letters, though they be capable of any Subject, yet 
commonly they are either Narratory, Objurgatory, Consola- 
tory, Monitory, or Congratulatory. Hovwedl, Letters, I. i. 1. 

oblanceolate (ob-lan’sé-6-lat), a. [<ob- + lan- 
ceolate.] In bot., shaped like a lance-point re- 
versed — that is, having the tapering point next 
the leafstalk: said of certain leaves. See lan- 
ceolate. 

oblate (ob-lat’), v. t.; pret. and pp. oblated, ppr. 
oblating. [« L. oblatus, pp. of obferre, offerre, 
present, offer, devote: see offer.] 1+. To offer; 
present; propose. 

Both garrisons and the inhabitantes, oppressed with 
much penurye and extreme famyne, were coacted to ren- 
der the cytie vpon reasonable conditions to them by the 
Frenche Kyng sent and oVlated. Hall, Men. VI., an. 31. 
2. To offeras an oblation; devote to the service 
of God or of the church. ev. O. Shipley. 

oblate (ob-lat’ or ob’lat),n. (1. = F. oblat = 
Sp. Pg. It. oblato,< ML. oblatus, an oblate, i. e. 
a secular person devoted, with his belongings, 
to a particular monastery or service, ¢ L. ob- 
latus, pp., offered, devoted: see oblate,v. 2. = 
OF. oublee, ublee, oblie, an offering, altar-bread, 
a cake, wafer, F. oublie (> Sp. oblea), a wafer 
(see oble), = Sp. Pg. oblada, an offering of 


He will tr 
consider an 


oblateness (ob-lat’nes), 7. 


(=F. objurga- oblation (ob-la’shon), n. 
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bread, oblata, an offering, = It. oblata, < ML. 
oblata, an offering, tribute, esp. an offering of 
bread, altar-bread, a cake, wafer, fem. of L. ob- 
latus, offered: seeabove.}] 1. Inthe Lom. Cath. 
Ch., a secular person devoted to a monastery, 


but not under its vows. Specifically — (@) One who 
devoted himself. his dependents, and estates to the ser- 
Vice of sume monastery into which he was admitted as a 
kind of lay brother. 


One Master Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given’ 


themselves as oblatea, with all their property, to the church 
{ut Siena], devoting themselves and their means to the ad- 
vance of the work. 

C. &. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 151. 


(6) A child dedicated by his or her parents to a monastic 
life, and therefore held in monastic discipline and dumi- 
cile. 


Born of humble parents, who offered him [{Suger], in his 
early youth, as an oblate at the altar of St. Denis, he had 
been bred in the schools of the abbey. 

Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 768. 


(c) One who assumed the cowl in immediate anticipation 
of dexth, (d) One of a congregation of secular priests who 
do not bind themselves by monastic vows. The congre- 
gation of the Oblates of St. Charles or Oblates of the Blessed 
Virginand St. Ambrose was founded in the diocese of Milan 
in the sixteenth century by St. Charles Borromeo; that of 
the Oblates of Italy was founded at Turin in 1816; and that 
of the Otlates of Mary Inainaculate, founded in the south of 
France in 1815, was brought into the United States in 184s. 
(e) One of acommunity of women engaged in religious and 
charitable work. Such communities are the oblates found- 
ed by St. Francesca of Rome about 1433, and the OWate Sis- 
ters of Providence, a sisterhood of colored women founded 
at Baltimore in 1825 for the education and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of colored women. 


2. Eccles., a loaf of unconsecrated bread pre- 
pared for use at the celebration of the eucha- 


rist; altar-bread. From the earliest times of which 
we have distinct information, oblates have been circular 
in form, of moderate thickness, and marked with a cross 
or crosses, Inthe Western Church they are unleavened, 
much reduced in size, and commonly known as zafera, 
or, especially after consecration, as hosts. Inthe Anglican 
Church the use of leavened bread in loaves of ordinary size 
and form was permitted at the Reformation, and became 
the prevalent though not exclusive use. TheGreek Church 
uses a circular oblate of leavened bread, in the center of 
which is a square projection called the Holy Lamb. This 
projecting part alone is consecrated, and the remainder 
serves for the antidoron.— Oblate roll, in Eng. hist., the 
account kept in the exchequer, particularly in the reigns 
of John and Henry IIL, of old debts due to the king and 
of gifts made to him. 


oblate (ob-lat’),a. [«<L. oblatus, taken in sense 


of ‘spread out,’ namely, at the sides of the 
sphere, pp. of obferre, offerre, bring forward 
present, offer: see offer.) In geom., flattened 
at the poles: said of a figure generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its minor axis: 
as, the earth is an oblute spheroid. See prolate. 
The condition of 
being oblate or flattened at the poles. 

[= F. oblation = Sp. 
oblacion = Pg. oblacdo = It. oblazione, < LL. ob- 
latio(n-), an offering, presenting, gift, present, 
< L. oblatus, pp. of obferre, offerre, present, 
offer: see oblate, v., and offer.) 1. The act of 


offering. Specifically, eccles.: (a) The donation by the 
laity of bread and wine for the eucharist, and of other 
gifts or of contributions in money for the maintenance 
of divine worship and for the support of the clergy and 
the poor. In the early church the bread and wine were 
given by members of the congregation to the deacon be- 
fore the liturgy, and offered by the priest on the altar; 
later this custom fell into disuse, and the other gifts were 
presented at or just before the offertoury. The Greek 
church has a special preparation of the elements in the 
oftice of prothesis (see prothems), before the mpi e (6) 
The offering or presenting to God upon the altar of the un- 
consecrated bread and wine; the offertory. (c) Thesolemn 
offering or presentation in memorial before God of the con- 
secrated elements as sacramentally the body and blood of 
Christ. This is called the great oblation, in distinction from 
the lesser oblation or offertory. The great oblation forms 
the second part of the prayer of consecration, the first part 
being the words of institution, or the consecration in the 
stricter sense. In the Oriental liturgies, in the Scotch 
communion office of 1764, and in the American Book of 
Common Prayer, the great oblation is succeeded by the 
invocation or epiclesis. 


The earliest theory of Liturgies recognised three dis- 
tinct Oblations in the Holy Action. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, {. 339. 
(d) The whole office of holy communion ; the eucharist. 
2. In Rom. law (oblatio), a mode of extinguish- 
ment for debt by the tender of the precise 
amount due. It had to be followed, in Roman and 
French law, in order to become an effectual tender, by 


depoxitio, or consignation into the hand of a public officer. 
Holland. 


3. Anything offered or presented; an offering; 
a gift. 
Take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Shak., Sonnets, Cxxv. 


I could not make unto your majesty a better oblation 
than of some treatise. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L. 5. 
Specifically —4. Anything offered or presented 
in worship; an offering or sacrifice; especially, 
eccles., a eucharistic offering or donation; usu- 


oblationert (ob-1la’shon-ér), n. 


oblatratet (ob-la’trat), v. ¢. 


a 
ob 


oblet, obleyt, ». 


oblectatet (ob-lek’tat), v. ¢. 


oblectationt (ob-lek-ta’shon), n. 


obleyt, 7. 
obligable (ob’li-ga-bl), a. [< L. as if *obligabi- 


ob 


obligate 


ally in the plural, the eucharistie elements or 
other offermgs at the eucharist. 
Bring no more vain eations. Isa. i. 18. 
Purification was aceompanied with an obdlation, some- 


thing was to be given; a lamb, a dove, a turtle; all em- 
blems of mildness. Donne, Sermons, viii. 


A few Years after, K. Lewis of France comes into Eng- 
land of pu to visit the Shrine of St. Thomas: where, 
having paid his Vows, be makes Oddations with many rich 
Presents. Baker, Chronicles, p. 58. 

This oblation of an heart fixed with dependence on and 
affection to him is the moet acceptable tribute we can pay 
him, the foundation of true devotion and life of all reli- 
gion. Lecke, Reasonableness of Christianity. 
5. In canon law, anything offered to God and 
the church, whether movables or immovables. 

The name of Odlations, applied not only here to those 
small and petit payments which yet area part of the min- 
ister's right but also generally given unto all such allow- 
ances as serve for their needful maintenance, is both an- 
cient and convenient. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 74. 
[{< oblation + 
-erl,] 1. One who makes an oblation or offer- 
ing. 

He presents himself an oblationer before the Almighty. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p. 423. 

2. The church official who recejves oblations. 
{< L. oblatratus, 
PP. of oblatrare, bark at, < ob, before, + latrare, 

ark: see latrate.} To bark at; snarl at; rail 
ainst. Cockeram. 

trationt (ob-la-tra’shon),n. [<L. as if *ab- 
latratio(n-), < oblatrare, bark at: see oblatrate.] 
Barking; snarling; quarrelsome or captious 
objection or objections. 

The apostle feares none of these currish oWatrations ; 
but contemning all impotent misacceptions, calls them 
what he finds them, a froward generation. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon preached to the Lords. 
(ME., < OF. obdlee, oublee, oblie 
(F. oublic),< ML. oblata, an offering: see ob- 
late, n.) The bread prepared for the eucha- 
rist; an oblate. Also obeley. 
Ne Jhesu was nat the oble 
That reysed was at the sacre. 
MS. Harl. 1701, f. 66. (Halliwell.) 
[< L. obdlectatus, 
p. of oblectare, delight, please, < ob, before, + 
actare, aie of lacere, allure. Cf. delight, de- 
lectation.] To delight; please highly. Cotgrave. 
, (< OF. oblecta- 
tion, < L. oblectatio(n-), a delighting, < oblectare, 
delight: see oblectate.] The act of pleasing 
highly; delight. 

The third in oblectation and fruition of pleasures and 

wanton pastimes. Northbrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nares.) 


See oble. 


lis, < obligare, bind, oblige: see oblige. } ere. 
ble of being held to the performance of what 
has been undertaken; true to a promise or con- 
tract; trustworthy in the performance of duty. 

The main difference between people seems to be that 
one man can come under obligations on which you can 
rely — is obligable — and another is not. 

Emerson, Complete Prose Works, II. 463. 
ant (ob’li-gant), n. [< L. obligan(t-)s, ppr. 
of obligare, bind: see obligate, oblige.|} In Scots 
law, one who binds himself by a legal tie to pay 
or perform something to or for another person. 


obligate (ob’li-gat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. obligated, 


per. obligating. [< L. obligatus, pp. of obligare, 
ind, oblige: see oblige.) 1. ‘To bind by legal 
or moral tie, as by oath, indenture, or treaty ; 
bring under legal or moral obligation ; hold to 
some specific act or duty; pledge. 

Every person not having a greater annual revenue in 
land than one hundred pence was obligated to have in his 


possession a bow and arrows. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 116. 


That's your true plan. To obligate 
The present ministers of state. 
Churchill, The Ghost, iv. 
This oath he himself explains as obligating, not merely 
to a passive compliance with the statutory enactments, 
but to an active maintenance of their authority. 
Str W. Hamilton, 


Suppose , . . that Colombia had obligated herself to the 
company to allow such vessels a 
. A. Rev., CXLITI. 207. 
2. To place under obligation in any way, as on 
account of continued favors or repeated acts 
of kindness; make beholden or indebted; con- 
Strain by considerations of duty, expediency, 
courtesy, ete. (Chiefly colloq. for oblige. } 
I am sorry, sir, I am obligated to leave you. 
Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. 1. 


They [the trees] feel obligated to follow the mode, and 
come out in a new suit of green. 
Thackeray, Early and Late Papers, Men and Coats. 


obligate 


obligate (ob’li-gat), a. [< L. obligatus, pp.: see 
obligate, v.] Constrained or bound; having of 
necessity a particular character, or restricted 
to a particular course. 


Obligate parasites — that is, species to which a parasitic 
life is indispensable for the attainment of their full de- 
velopment. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 356. 


obligation (ob-li-ga’shon), ». [< F. obligation 
=: Sp. obligacion = Pg. obrigacdo = It. obbliga- 
zione, ¢ L. obligatio(n-), a binding, an engage- 
ment or pledging, a bond, obligation, < obligare, 
bind, oblige: see obligate, oblige.] 1. The con- 
straining power or authoritative character of a 
duty, a moral precept, a civil law, or a promise 
or contract voluntarily made; action upon the 
will by a sense of moral constraint. 


For to make oure obléigacioun and bond as strong as it 
liketh unto youre goodnesse, that we mowe fulfille the 
wille of you and of my lord Melibee. 

Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


The obd&yation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ‘twixt us twain. 
hak., T. and C., iv. 5, 122, 
_ The re of virtue implies the notion of obliga- 
tion. . Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, vi. 4. 


It is an incontrovertible axiom that all property, and 
especially all Tithe property, is held under a moral obji- 
gation to provide for the spiritual needs of those parishes 
from which it accrues, 

Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church of Ireland, p. 279. 

The whole phraseology of obligation, in short, upen He- 
donistic principles can best be explained by a theory which 
is essentially the same as that of Hobbes, and which in 
Plato's time was represented by the dictum of certain 
Sophists that ‘“‘ Justice is the interest of the stronger.” 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 347. 


2. That to which one is bound; that which one 
is bound or obliged to do, especially by moral 
or legal claims; a duty. 


A thousand pounds a year for pure respect! 
No other obligation ! By my life, 
That promises moe thousands. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, ii. 3. 96. 
“The cultivation of the soil,” we are told, “is an obliga- 
Gon imposed by nature on mankind.” 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 70. 


Inasmuch as rights and obligations are correlative, there 
is an obligation lying on every state to respect the rights 
of every other, to abstain from all injury and wrong to- 
wards it, as well as towards its subjects. These obdliga- 
tions are expressed in international law. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter, Law, § 117. 


3+. A claim; s ground of demanding. 


Duke William having the Word of Edward, and the Oath 
of Harold, had sufficient Obligations to expect the King- 
dom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 22. 


4. The state or fact of being bound or morally 
constrained by gratitude to requite benefits; 
moral indebtedness. . 


He sayd he wolde pardon them of all their trespaces, 
and woulde quite them of the bi ae somme of money, that 
they wer bound vnto hym by odlygacion of olde tyme. 


« 


Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xlvi. 

To the poore and miserable her loss was irreparable, for 
there was no degree but had some obligation to her mem- 
orie. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1678. 


5. In law: (a) A bond containing a penalty, 
withacondition annexed, for payment of money, 
performance of covenants, or the like: some- 
times ot tock a writing obligatory. Bysome mod- 
ern English jurists the word is used as equiva- 


lent to legal duty generally. 


He can make obligations, and write court-hand. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 101. 


(b) In Rom. law, the juridical relation between 
two or more persons in virtue of which one can 
compel the other to do or not to do a certain 
act which has a monetary value, or can at least 
be measured by a monetary standard. It might 
arise out of delict as well as out of contract. The word 
is used as well to designate the right as the correspond- 
ing duty. : 
6. In medieval! schools, a rule of disputation 
by which the opponent was bound to admit any 
premise, not involving a contradiction, beg- 
ging of the question, or other fallacy, which 
the respondent might propose. Disputation, as a 
game for teaching logic, was a principal part of the scho- 
lastic exercises, and perhaps may still be soin some coun- 
tries. A master  phiapi and after a sufficient time de- 
cided in favor of one of the disputants, who was then 
obliged to give his adversary a great thwack with a wood- 
en instrument. Modern writers sometimes speak of any 
rule of scholastic disputation as an obligation.— Acces- 
, conditional, conventional, correal, etc., obli- 
gations, See the adjectives.— Days of obligation 
eccles.), days on which every one is expected to abstain from 
secular occupations and to attend divine service.— Natu- 
ay gt pt epee etc., obligations. See the adjectives. 
— Of obligation, obligatory: said especially of an ob- 
servance commanded Ye Bice church : as, it is of obligation 
to communicate at Easter. 

There is properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of oliza- 
don, that to Mecca, which still often draws an annual con- 
tingent of from 70,000 to 80,000 pilgrims. 

Eneyo. Brit., XIX. 98. 
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Pure obligation, in Scots law, an absolute obligation al- 
ready due and immediately enforceable. = Syn. Engage- 
ment, contract, agreement. 

[< obliga- 


obligational (ob-li-ga’shon-al), a. 
tion + -al.] Obligatory. 

There are three classes of resembling features which 
exist between the adult and the child. I. The unavoida- 
ble. ... II. The criminal ... III. The obligational. 

Biblical Museum, p. 324. 
obligative (ob’li-gi-tiv), a. [= OF. obligatif; 
as obligate + -ive.] Implying obligation. 

With must and ought (to) we make forms which may 
be called obligative, ‘implying obligation’: thus, I must 
give, I ought to give. Whitney, Eng. Gram., p. 122. 

obligativeness (ob’li-ga-tiv-nes),. The char- 
acter of being obligatory. Norris, Christian 
Law Asserted (1678). 

obligato, a.and n. See obddligato. 

obligatorily (ob’li-ga-t6-ri-li), adv. 
gatory manner; by obligation. 

Being bound odligatoriie, both for himselfe and his suc- 
cessors. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 280. 

obligatoriness (ob’li-ga-t6-ri-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being obligatory. 
obligato (ob’li-ga-t6-ri), a. [= F. obligatoire 
= Sp. obligatorio = Pg. obrigatorio = It. obbli- 
gatorio, < LL. obligatorius, binding, < L. obliqare, 
bind, oblige: see obligate, oblige.] Imposing 
obligation; binding in law or conscience; im- 
poaus duty; requiring performance of or for- 
earance from some act: followed by on before 
the person, formerly by fo. 
And concerning the lawfulness, not only permissively. 


but whether it be not olligatory to Christian princes an 
states. Bacon. 
A w igatory, 80 long our obedience is due. 
ii ead a Ja Taytor, Holy Living. 
If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to acts 
of parliament, and therefore void. Sutvft. 
When an end is lawful and obligatory, the indispensable 
means to it are also lawful and obdliyatory. 
Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 150. 
obligatum (ob-li-ga’tum), ». [< ML. obligatum, 
neut. of L. obligatus, obligate: see obligate, a.] 
The proposition which a scholastic disputant 
is un an obligation to admit. See obliga- 
tion, 6. 
oblige (6-blij’; formerly also 6-bléj’, after the 
F.), v. &.3 pret. and pp. obliged, ppr. obliging. 
cS ME. obligen, usually oblishe, oblisshen, ete., 
OF. obliger, F. obliger = Sp. obligar = Pg. 
obrigar = It. obbligare, < L. obligare, bind or tie 
around, bind together, bind, put under moral or 
legal obligation, < ob, before, about, + ligare, 
bind: see ligament.) 1+. To bind; attach; de- 
vote. 


Lord, to thy seruice I oblissh me, with all myn herte holy. 
York Plays, p. 116. 


Zani... was met by the rope and saluted in this man- 
ner: Here take, oh Zani, this ring of gold, and, by giving 
it to the Sea, oblige it unto thee. 


Admit he promis’d love, 
Oblig'd himself by oath to her you plead for. 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, iif. 3. 


Privateers are not obliged to any Ship, but free to go 
ashore where they please, or to go into any other Ship that 
will entertain them, only paying for their Provision. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 31. 
2. To bind, constrain, or compel by any phys- 
ical, moral, or legal force or influence; place 
under the obligation or necessity (especially 
moral necessity) of doing some particular thing 
or of pursuing some particular course. 

I wol to yow oblige me to deye. Chaucer, Troilus, fv. 1414. 


O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love's bonds new-made than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited . 
Shak., M. of V., if. 6. 7. 


This Virtue especially was commended in him, and he 
would often say That even God himself was obliged by his 
Word. Baker, Chronicles, p. 84. 

Wherto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor 
over hastily subscribe mine own. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 


That way (toward the southern quarter of the world] 
the Musselmans are obliged to set their faces when they 
Pray, in reverence to the Tomb of their Prophet. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 14. 


T will instance one opinion which I look upon every man 
obliged in conscience to quit. 
Suift, Sentiments of a Ch. of Eng. Man, if. 
3. To lay under obligation of gratitude, etc., 
by some act of courtesy or kindness; hence, to 
gratify; serve; doa service to or confer a favor 
upon; be of service to; do a kindness or good 
turn to: as, kindly oblige me by shutting the 
door; in the passive, to be indebted. 
They are able to oblige the Prince of their Country by 
lending him money. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 55, 


I would sustain alone 
The worst, and not persuade thee; rather die 
Deserted than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace. Milton, P. L., ix. 980. 


In an obli- 


Sandys, Travailes, p. 2. 


oblique 


Free. Deny you! they cannot. 
your intimate Friends. 
Man, No, they have been People only I have odliy'd par- 
ticularly. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. L 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliyed. 
Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 2090. 


[The diamond] is oblig'd to Darkness for a Ray 
That would be more Opprest than Help'd by Day. 
Cowley, To the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Yet, ina feast, the epicure holds himself not more obliged 
to the cook for the venison than to the physician who 
braces his stomach to enjoy. De Quincey, Rhetoric. 


=Syn. 2. To force, coerce.— 8, To serve, accommodate. 
obligee (ob-li-jé’), xn. [< F. obligé, pp. of obliyer, 
oblige: see oblige.] One to whom another is 
bound, or the person to whom a bond or writ- 
ing obligatory is given; in general, one who is 
placed under any obligation. 
Ther 's not an art but ‘tis an obligee. 
Nuptialls of Peleus and Thetis (1654). (Nares.) 
Ireland, the obligee, might have said, ‘‘ What security 
have I for receiving the balance due to me after you are 
paid?” Gladstone, Nineteenth Century, 170. 
obligement (6-blij’ment), n. [< OF. oblige- 
ment, < LL. obligamentum, a bond, obligation, 
<L. obligare, bind, oblige: see oblige.) 1+. Ob- 
ligation. 
I will not resist, therefore, whatever ft is, either of di- 


vine or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 
Muton, Education. 


All of ’em have been 


2.A favor conferred. 


Let this fair poe but one minute stay, 
A look from her will your obligements pay. 
, indian Emperor, £ 2. 
obliger (5-bli’jér), n. One who obliges. 
It is the natural coperty of the sane heart, to be a gen- 
tle interpreter, which is so noble an obliger. 
Str H. Wotton, Reliquis, p. 453. 
obliging (6-bli’jing), p.a. Having a disposition 
to oblige or confer favors; ready todo a good 
turn or to be of service: as, an obliging neigh- 
bor; hence, characteristic of one who 1s ready 
to do a favor; accommodating; kind; com- 
plaisant: as, an obliging disposition. 
She... affected this obliging carriage to her inferiors. 
Goldsmith, Hist. England, xxxiv. 


He is an obliging man, and I knew he would let me have 
them without asking what I wanted them for. 
J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 210. 
Friendly. See polit 


bite ly. See polite. a 

obligingly (6-bli’jing-li), adv. In an obliging 
manner; with ready compliance and a desire 
to serve or be of service; with courteous readi- 
ness; kindly; complaisantly: as, he very obli- 
gingly showed us over his establishment. 

He had an Antick Busto of Zenobia in Marble, with a 
thick Radiated Crown; of which he very obligingly gave 
me a Copy. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 49. 

obligingness (6-bli’ jing-nes), n. 1. Binding 
power; obligation. ([Rare.] 

Christ coming, as the substance typified by those legal 
institutions, did consequently set a period to the obliging- 
ness of those institutions. Hammond, Works, 1. 232. 
2. The quality of being obliging ; civility ; com- 
plaisance; disposition to exercise kindness. 

His behaviour . . . was with such condescension and 
obligingness to the meanest of his clergy as to know and be 
known tothem. J. Walton, Lives (Bp. Sanderson), p. 364. 

obligistic (ob-li-jis’tik), a. [< oblige + -ist + 
-ic.] Pertaining to the obligations of scholastic 
disputation. See obligation, 6. 

obligor (ob’li-gér), n. [< oblige + -or.] In law, 
the person who binds himself or gives his bond 
to another. 


Thomas Prince, who was one of the contractors for the 
trade, was not one of the oldigors to the adventures. 


Appendiz to New England's Memorial, p. 405. 
obligulate (ob-lig’i-lat), a. [< ob- + ligulate.] 
In bot., extended on the inner instead of the 
outer side of the capitulum or head: said of the 
corollas of some ligulate florets. [Rare.] 
obliquation (ob-li-kwa’shon), ». [« LL. obili- 
quatio(n-), a bending, oblique direction, < L. 
obliquare, bend: see oblique, v.] 1. Oblique- 
ness; declination from a straight line or course ; 
a turning to one side. 
Wherein according to common anatomy the right and 
transverse fibres are decussated by the oblique fibres; and 


so must frame a reticulate and quincuncial figure by their 
obli. ons. Str T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, ili. 


The change made by the obliquation of the eyes is least 

in colours of the densest than in thin substances. 
Neuton, Opticks, if. 1. 19. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. [Rare in 

both senses. ] 

oblique (ob-lék’ or ob-lik’), a. and n. [¢ F. ob. 
lique = Sp. oblicuo= Pg. It. obliquo,< L. obliquus, 
slanting, awry, oblique, sidelong, < 0b, before, 
near, + (LL.) liquis (scarcely used), slanting 
bent; cf. Russ. luka, a bend, Lith. leukti, bend. 


oblique 


I. a. 1. Of lines or planes, making with a given 
line, surface, or direction an angle that is less 
than 90°; neither perpendicular nor parallel; 
of angles, either acute or obtuse, not right; 
in general, not direct; aslant; slanting. See 
cuts under angles. 


Upon others we can look but in obdligue lines; only upon 
ourselves in direct. Donne, Sermons, v. 


With tract oblique 
At first. as one who sought access, but fear’d 
To interrupt, sidelung he works his way. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 510. 


2. Indirect, in a figurative sense: as, an ob- 
ligue reproach or taunt. 


The following passage is an saa Sa! panegyric on the 
Union. oldsmith, Criticisms. 


His natural affection in a direct line was strong, in an 
oblique but wenk ; for no man ever loved children more, 
nor a brother less. er, Hen. I., an. 1135. 


By Germans in old times . . . all inferiors were spoken 
to in the third person singular, as ‘‘er”; that is, an oblique 
form, by which the inferior was referred to as though not 
present, served to discunnect him from the speaker. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 397. 


3. Questionable from a moral point of view; 
not upright or morally direct; evil. 


All is oblique ; 
There 's nothing level in our cursed natures 
But direct villany. Shak., T. of A., iv. 3 18. 


It is a mere degenerous appetite, 
A lost, oblique, depraved affection, 
And bears no mark or character of love. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, iit. 2. 


Because the ministry fs an office of dignity and honour, 
gome are... rather bold to accuse our discipline in this 
respect, as not only permitting but requiring also ambi- 
tious suita and other oldigue ways or means whereby to 
obtain it. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 77. 


It tends to the utter dissolving of those oblique suspi- 
cions which have any aspect on his Matics subjects, whe- 
ther spectators or others. 

velyn, Encounter between the French and Spanish 

; (Ambassadors. 

4. In bot., unequal-sided.—Oplique angle. See 
def. 1. Oblique arch, in arch. See arch!1.— Oblique 
ascensiont. See ascenson.— Oblique battery. See bat- 
tery.— Oblique bridge, a skew bridge.— Oblique case, 
in gram., any case eyeent the nominative.— Oblique cir- 
cle, in spherical projections, a circle whose plane is oblique 
to the axis of the primitive plane. -Oblique cone. See 
cone.— Oblique cylinder, a cylinder whose axis is oblique 
to the plane of its base.— Oblique descension. See de- 
ascension, act pon ba extinction. Sce extinction.—Ob- 
lique fire, helicoid, etc. See the nouns.— Oblique hy- 
perbola, one whose asymptotes are not at right angles 
one another.— Oblique inguinal hernia. See her- 
nia.— Oblique leaf, in bof., a leaf in which the cellular 
tissue is not symmetrically developed on each side of the 
midrib, as in the elm; an inequilateral leaf.— Oblique 
ent, in anat., asmall round ligament running from 

the tubercle of the ulna at the base of the coronoid process 
to the radius a little below the bicipital tuberosity. Also 
called round ligament.— Oblique line of the clavicle, the 
trapezoid line for the trapezoid ligament.— Oblique tine 
of the fibula, the postero-internal border.— Oblique 
line of the lower jaw, two ridges, the external and the 
internal, the former running from the mental prominence 
upward and backward to the anterior margin of the ramus, 
and the latter,or mylohyoid ridge, running from below the 
genial tubercles upward and backward to the ramus, and 
affording attachment to the mylohyoid muscle.—Oblique 
line of the radius, a line running downward and out- 
ache oe Giieue une ae ar thes oi cae border of 
the bone. — que line .] 0 cartilage an 
indistinct ridge on the wing, for attachment of thes rno- 
hyoid and thyrohyoid muscles.— Oblique line of the 

bia, the popliteal line-— Oblique line of the ulna, a 
line on the anterior distal surface, limiting attachment of 
the pronator quadratus.— Oblique rapt in music. See 
motvon, 14.— Oblique muscles of the abdomen, of the 
eye, of the See phrases under obliquus.— Ob- 

que narration or s (tr. of L. oratio obliqua), in 
gram., indirect narration; a construction in which the 
original spenker’s words are repeated in fall or in sub- 
stance, but with such a change of person and tense as 
conforms them to the circumstances of the person re- 
porting. Thus, in English, he said he had been learning 
geometry, for he said “I have been learning geometry.” 
—Oblique perspective. Same as angular perspective 
(which see, under angwar).— Oblique pianoforte, an 
upright pianoforte in which the strings run diagonally 
instead of vertically. As now made, most uprights are 
oblique.— Oblique plane, in dialing, a plane which de- 
clines from the zenith or inclines toward the horizon.— 
Oblique processes of the vertebrss, the articular pro- 
cesses; the zygapophyses. See cut under dorsal.— Oblique 
rhythm. 8ee rhythm.— Oblique ridge of the traperi- 
Um, 2 prominence on the palmar surface of the trapezium 
to which is attached the anterior annular ligament.— Ob- 
lique ridge of the ulna, a ridge running from the hinder 
end of the small sigmoid cavity to the posterior border.— 
Oblique sailing (naut.), the movement of a ship when 
she sails upon some rhumb between the four cardinal 
points, making an oblique angle with the meridian.— Ob- 
lique speech. Sce oblijue narration.—Oblique sphere, 
in astron. and geog., the celestial or terrestrial sphere when 
its axis is oblique to the horizon of the place; or its posi- 
tion relative to an observer at any point on the earth 
except the poles and the sinter Obliaue system of 
coordinates, See coordinate.—Oblique vein of the 
heart, a small vein from the vestigial fold of pericar- 
dium, opening into the coronary sinus without a valve: a 
remnant of the left superior fetal cava. 

II. x. In anat., an oblique muscle: as, the 


external oblique of the abdomen. See obliquus. 
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oblique (ob-lék’ or ob-lik’), v. #.; pret. and pp. 
obliqued, ppr. obliquing. [= F. obliquer, march 
obliquely, = Sp. oblicuar = Pg. obliquar = It. 
obliquare, direct or drive obliquely, < L. obli- 
quare, bend, turn away, ¢ obliquus, oblique, 
awry: see oblique, a.] 1. To deviate from a 
direct line or from the perpendicular; slant; 
slope. [Kare.] 


Projecting his person toward it in a line which obliqued 
from the bottom of his spine. Scott, Waverley, xi. 


2. Toadvance slantingly or obliquely; specifi- 
cally (milit.), to advance obliquely by making 
a half-face to the right or left and marching in 
the new direction. 


The fox obliqued towards us, and entered a field of which 
our position commanded a full view. 


Georgia Scenes, p. 176. 
oblique-angled (ob-lék’ang’gld), a. Having 
oblique angles: as, an oblique-angled triangle. 


obliquedt, p.a. Oblique. 
Each of you, 
That vertue have or this or that to make, 
Is checkt and changed from his nature trew, 
By others opposition or oldiquéd view. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vii. 54. 


obliquely (ob-lék’li or ob-lik’li), adv. In an ob- 
lique manner or direction; not directly; slant- 
ingly; indirectly. 


He who discommendeth others, obliquely commendeth 
himself. Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 34. 


Declining from the noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray. 
Pope, R. of the L., fff. 20. 


obliqueness (ob-lék’nes or ob-lik’nes), ». The 
state or quality of being oblique. 

obliqui, x. Plural of obliquus. 

obliquity (ob-lik’ wi-ti), 2.5 pl. obliquities (-tiz). 
(< F. obliquité = Sp. oblicuidad = Pg. obliqui- 

dade = It. obliquita, ¢ L. obliquita(t-)s, a slant- 

ing direction, obliqueness, ¢ obliquus, slanting, 

oblique: see oblique.) The state of being ob- 


lique. (a) A relative position in which two planes, a 
straight line and a plane, or two straight lines in a plane 
cut at an angle not a right angle; also, the magnitude of 
this angle. 


At Paris the sunne riseth two houres before it riseth to 
them under the equinoctiall, and setteth likewise two 
houres after them, by means of the obliquitie of the hori- 
zon. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. (Rtchardson.) 


The amount of radiation in any direction from a lumi- 
nous surface is proportional to the cosine of the obliquity. 
Tatt, Light, § 65. 


(0) Deviation from an intellectual or moral standard. 


My Understanding hath been full of Error and Obliqui- 
tes. Hovell, Letters, I. vi. 51. 


Not once touching the inward bed of corruption, and 
that hectick disposition to evill, the sourse of all vice, and 
obliquity against the rule of Law, 

Milton, Church-Government, fi. 8. 


To disobey or oppose His will in anything imports a 
moral obliquity. South, 
He who seeks a mansion in the sky 
Must watch his purpose with a steadfast eye; 
That prize belongs to none but the sincere; 
The least oWiquity is fatal here. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, 1. 579. 


I venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. 
Lamb, All Fool's Day. 
Obliquity of the ecliptic, the angle between the plane 
of the earth's orbit and that of the earth’s equator. As 
affected by nutation, it is called the apparent obliquity ; 
but when corrected for this effect, it is called the mean 
obliquity. The mean obliquity at the beginning of 1870 
was 23° 27’ 22”, and it diminishes, owing to the attractions 

of the other planets, at the rate of 47” per century. 


obliquus(ob-li’kwus), ”.; pl. obliqui(-kwi). [NL., 
sc. musculus, muscle: see oblique.) In anat.,a 
muscle the direction of whose fibers is oblique 
to the long axis of the body, or to the long axis 


of the part acted upon.— Obliquus abdominis ex- 
ternus, the great external oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
whose fibers proceed from above downward and forward. 
See third cut under muscle.— Obliquus abdominis in- 
ternus, the great internal oblique muscle of the abdomen, 
exterior to the transversalis, whose fibers proceed from be- 
low upward and forward.—Obliquus ascendens, the in- 
ternal oblique muscle of the abdomen.—Obliquus auris, 
a few muscular fibers situated upon the concha of the ear. 
—Obliquus capitis inferior, a muscle passing from the 
spinous process of the axis to the transverse process of the 
atlas.— Obliquus capitis su or, a muscle passing 
from the transverse process of the atlas to the occipital 
bone.— Obliquus descendens, the external oblique mus- 
cle of the abdomen.— Obliquus inferior of the eye, a 
muscle situated crosswise upon the under surface of the 
eyeball, which it rotates upon its axis from within upward 
and outward.— Obliquus superior of the eye, the troch- 
lear muscle, antagonizing the obliquus inferior: remarka- 
ble for turning at a right angle or less as its central ten- 
don passes through a pulley (in Mammalia). See cuts 
under eye), eyeball, and rectus. 


oblishet, v. ¢. An obsolete form of oblige. 

oblitet (ob-lit’), a. [« L. oblitus, pp. of oblinere, 
smear, bedaub. Cf. obliterate.) Dim; indis- 
tinct; slurred over. 


oblivion 


Obscure and oblite mention is made of those water-works. 
uller, Pisgah Sight, IL v. 21. (Davies,) 
obliterate (ob-lit’e-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. ob- 
literated, ppr. obliterating. [< L. obliteratus, 
oblitteratus, pp. of obliterare, oblitterare (> It. 
obliterare = Sp. obliterar = Pg. oblitterar = F. 
oblitérer), erase, blot out (a writing), blot out 
of remembrance (cf, oblinere, pp. oblitus, erase, 
blot out), < ob, over, + litera, littera, a letter: 
see letter3,] To blot or render undecipherable; 
blot out; erase; efface; remove all traces of. 
Gregory the First . . . designed to obliterate and extin- 
guish the memory of heathen antiquity and authors, 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 41. 69. 
With poinant and sower Invectives, I say, I will deface, 
wipe out, and obliterate his fair Reputation, even as a Re- 


cord with the Juice of Lemons. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, fii. 1. 
The handwriting of the Divinity in the soul, though 
seemingly obliterated, has come out with awful distinct- 
ness in the solemn seasons of life. 
Channing, Perfect Life, p. 10. 
Obliterated vessel or duct, in pathol., a vessel or duct 
whose walls have contracted such an adhesion to each other 
that the cavity has completely disappeared.=Syn. Erase, 
Expunge, etc. (see efface), rub out, rub off, wipe out, re- 
move. 
obliterate (ob-lit’e-rat),a. [« L. obliteratus, ob- 
litteratus, pp.: see the verb.) Inentom., almost 
effaced; obsolete or very indistinct, as the sur- 
face-markings of an insect.— Obliterate marks 
or spots, those marks or spots which are indistinct, and 
fade at their margins into the ground-color.— Obliterate 
Rrodesses, unctures, stria, etc., those that are hardly 
istinguishable from the general surface. 


obliteration (ob-lit-e-ra’shon), ». [= F. oblité- 
ration = Sp. obliteracion = Pg. obliteragdo, < 
LL. obliteratio(n-), an erasing, < L. obliterare, 
erase: see obliterate.}] 1. The act of obliterat- 
ae or effacing; a blotting out or wearing out ; 
effacement; extinction. 
There might, probably. be an obliteration of all those 
monuments of antiquity that immense ages precedent at 


some time have yielded. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 188 


Cause, from being the name of a particular object, has 
become, in consequence of the obliteration of that original 
signification, a remarkable abbreviation in language. 

Beddoes, Nature of Mathematical Evidence, p. 96. 


2. In entom., the state of being obliterate; also, 
an obliterated part of a suture, margin, ete.— 
3. In pathol., the closure of a canal or cavity 
of the body by adhesion of its walls. 
obliterative (ob-lit’e-ra-tiv), a. [< obliterate 
+ -ive.] Tending to obliterate; obliterating; 
effacing; erasing. North Brit. Rev. 
oblivialt (ob-liv’i-al), a. [< LL. oblirialis, of 
forgetfulness, < L. oblirium, forgetfulness: see 
oblivion.) Forgetful; oblivious. Bailey, 1731. 
Oblivion (ob-liv’i-on), ». [«< F. oblirion = It. 
oblivione, € L. oblivto(n-), also later or poet. ob- 
livium (> It. obblio), forgetfulness, a being for- 
gotten, a forgetting, < oblivius, forgotten, < ob- 
livisci, pp. oblitus, forget, < ob-, over, + *livisci, 
a deponent inchoative verb, prob. ¢ /ivere, grow 
dark: see livid.] 1. The state of being for- 
gotten or lost to memory. 
Wher God he praith to socour vs truly, 
And that 80 myght pray to hys plesance dayly, 


That neuer vs haue in vbdliuion. 
Ronn. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 2708. 


Oblivion is a kind of annihilation; and for things to be 
as though they had not been is like unto never being. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 21. 


Pompeii and Herculaneum might have passed into ob- 
livion, with a herd of their contemporaries, had they not 
been fortunately overwhelmed by a volcano. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 423. 


2. The act or fact of forgetting; forgetfulness. 


O give us to feel and bewail our infinite oWirvion of thy 
word. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 256. 


There were few in this garboi] but that, either through 
negligence lost or through oblivion, left something behind 
them, oxe (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 110). 


Whenever his mind was wandering in the far past he 
fell into this oblivion of their actual faces. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, fii. 8. 


3. A forgetting of offenses, or remission of pun- 


ishment. An act of oblivion is an amnesty or general 
pardon of crimes and offenses granted by a sovereign, by 
which punishment is remitted. 


By the act of oblivion, all offences against the crown, and 
all particular trespasses between subject and subject, were 
pardoned, remitted, and utterly extinguished. 

Sir J . Davies, State of Ireland. 


Before these kings we embrace you yet once more, 
With all forgiveness, all oblivion. 
Tennyson, Princess, vi. 


Act of Oblivion, an English statute of 1660, entitled 
“An Act of Free and Generall Pardon, Indempnity, and 
Oblivion,” by which all political offenses committed dur- 
ing the time of the Commonwealth were pardoned, ex- 
cepting by name certain persons, chief of whom were those 
engaged in the sentence and execution of Charles I. Also 
called Act of Indemnity. = Byn. Ollivion, Forgetfulness, 


oblivion 


Obkiviousnese. Obdlivion is the state into which a thing 
passes when it is thoroughly and finally forgotten. Th 
use of oblivion for the act of forgetting was an innovation 
of the Latinizing age, which has not won recognition, nor 
has the “Act of Oblivion” given oddivion currency in the 
sense of official or forma] pardon. Forgetfulness is a qual- 
" of a person: as, aman remarkable for his forgetfulness. 
If forgetfulness is ever properly used where oblivion would 
serve, it still seems the act of a person: as, to be buried in 
Sorgelfulness. Olbliviousness stands for a sort of negative 
act, a complete failure to remember: as, a person’s obliv- 
tousness of the proprieties of an occasion. : 

[< oblivion + 


oblivionizet (ob-liv’i-on-iz), v. t. 
-ize.] To commit to oblivion; discard from 
memory; forget. 

I will oWivionize ny love to the Welsh widow, and do 
here proclaim my delinquishment. 

Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton, Patient Grissel (Shak. Soc.). 

I am perpetually preparing myself for perceiving his 
thoughts about me obdlivionised. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, V. 129. (Davies.) 

oblivious (ob-liv’i-us), a. [=It. oblivioso, < L. 
obliviosus, forgetful, oblivious, < oblivio(n-), for- 
getfulness: see oblivion.] 1. Forgetful; dis- 
posed to forget. 

‘Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 


Shall ou pace forth; rou praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. Shak., Sonnets, lv. 


I was half-oblivious of my mask. Tennyson, Princess, fil. 


2. Causing forgetfulness. 


With some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd busom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 48. 


Wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and copartners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonish'd on the obliriots 1? 
Hilton, P. L., i. 266. 


Through the long night she lay in gets gee! eee 


obliviously (ob-liv’i-us-li), adv. 

ous manner; i idee 

obliviousness (ob-liv’i-us-nes), ». The state 
of being oblivious or forgetful; forgetfulness. 
=§ orgetfulnesa, etc. See oblivion. 

obliviscence (ob-li-vis’ ens), x. 
ness. , 

oblocatet (ob’16-kat), v. t. i. LL. oblocatus, pp. 
of oblocare, let out for hire, < L. ob, before, + lo- 
care, place, let: see locate.] To let out to hire. 
Bailey, 1731. 

oblocutiont (ob-16-ka’shon), n. [< OF. oblocu- 
tion, < LL. oblocutio(n-), ee) contra- 
diction, < L. obloqui, contradict: see obloquy.] 
Detraction; obloquy. Bailey, 1731. ~ 

oblocutort (ob-lok’u-tor), ». [« L. oblocutor, 
obloquutor, a contradiction, < obloqui, contra- 
dict: see obloquy.] A gainsayer; a detractor. 
y . Bale. 

. Oblong (ob’léng), a.andn. [= F. oblong = Sp. 
Pg. It. oblongo, < L. oblongus, rather long, rela- 
tively long (not in the def. geometrical sense, 
but applied toa shaft of a spear, a leaf, a shield, 
a figure, hole, ete.; prob. lit. ‘long forward,’ 
projecting), < ob, before, near, + longus, long. } 

. a, Elongated; having one principal axis con- 
siderably longer than the others. Specifically — (a) 
In geom., having the length greater than the breadth, 
and the sides parallel and the angles right angles. (b) 
Having its rennet clr ae tora ofa ere 

ng, engraving, or tne e@:0 ge : 
the widthof its page greater than the height: said of a Back: 
as, an oblong octavo. (d) In zodl., having four straight 
sides, the opposite ones parallel and equal, 
but two of the sides longer than the other 
two; the angles may be or rounded. 
¢) In entom., more than twice as long as 
road, and with the ends variable or round- 
ed: spptied to insects or parts which are 
liel-sided. (f/) In bot., two or three 
es longer than broad, and with nearly. 
parallel sides, as in many leaves.— Oblong 
cord, the medulla oblongata. — Oblong 
spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

IT. n. A figure of which the length 
is greater than the breadth; speci- 
fically, in geom., a rectangle whose length ex- 
ceeds its breadth. 

oblonga (ob-long’ gi), n. 

oblongal (ob-long’ gal), a. Same as oblongatal. 

oblongata (ob-long-ga’té), m. [NL., < L. ob- 
longus, rather long: see oblong.) The medulla 
oblongata. 


Softening of the... 


oblo , 
gata + -al.) Of or pertaining to the medulla 
oblongata; macromyelonal; myelencephalic. 
Funiculus gracilis, the oblongatal continuation of the 
myelic dorsomesal ... column. 

Buck’s Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 124. 
oblong-ellipsoid (ob’léng-e-lip’soid), a. In 
nat. hist., having a shape between oblong and 
elliptical. 


In an oblivi- 


Forgetful- 


Oblong Leaf of 
Lomicera  sem- 
pervirens. 


Same as oblongata. 


oblongata was also decided. 
Medical News, LII. 430. 


atal (ob-long-ga’tal), a. (« NL. oblon- 


oblongly (ob’léng-li), adv. 
oblong-ovate (ob’léng-0’vat), a. 


obluctation (ob-luk-ta’shon), n. 


obnixelyt, adv. 


obnoxious (ob-nok’shus), a. 
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oblong-lanceolate (ob’léng-lan’sé-6-lat), a. In 


nat. hist., having a shape between oblong and 
lanceolate. 

In an oblong form: 
as, oblongly shaped. 

In nat. hist., 
having a shape between oblong and ovate. 


obloquious (ob-16’kwi-us), a. [< LL. obloquium, 


contradiction (see obloquy), + -ous.) Partak 
of obloquy; contumelious; abusive. rRare | 


Emulations, which are apt to rise and vent in obloquious 
acrimony. Sir R. Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia. 


obloquy (0b’l6-kwi), n. [< LL. obloquium, con- 


tradiction (ML. calumny f), ¢ L. obloqui, speak 
against; contradict, blame, condemn, rail at, ¢ 
ob, against, + logui, speak: see locution.) 1. 
Contumelious or abusive language addressed 
to or aimed at another; calumny; abuse; re- 
viling. 

The rest of his discours quite forgets the Title, and turns 
his Meditations upon death into oblogute and bitter vehe- 


mence against Judges and Accusers. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 


Heroic virtue itself has not been exempt from the obdlo- 
quy of evil tongues. Suift, Tale of a Tub, iil. 
2. That which causes reproach or detraction ; 
an act or a condition which occasions abuse or 
reviling. 

a ney ‘a the jewel of our house, ... 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 

In me to lose. Shak., All’s Well, iv. 2. 44. 
3. The state of one stigmatized; odium; dis- 
grace; shame; infamy. 

From the great obloguy in which hee was soo late before, 


hee was soduinelye fallen in soo greate truste. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 44. 


And when his long public life, so singularly chequered 
with good and evil, with glory and obloyuy, had at length 
closed forever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


=Syn. Opprobrium, Infamy, etc. (see ignominy); censure, 
blame, detraction, calumny, aspersion ; scandal, slander, 
defamation, dishonor, disgrace. 

< LL. obluc- 


tatio(n-), a struggling against, ¢ L. obluctari, 
struggle against, contend with, ¢ ob, against, + 
luctari, struggle: see luctation.] A struggling 
or striving against something; resistance. 
[Rare.] 

He hath not the command of himself to use that artifi- 


cia) obluctation and facing out of the matter which he doth 
at other times, Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 125. 


obmurmtringt,”. [Verbal n. of *obmurmur,< L. 


inst, + 
urmur- 


obmurmurare, murmur against, ¢ 0b, a 
murmurare; murmur: see murmur. ] 
ing; objection. 

Thus, maugre all th’ obmurmurings of sense, 


We have found an essence incorporeal]. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, IL fi. 10, 


obmutescencet (ob-mi-tes’ens), n. [(< L. obmu- 


tescere, become dumb, be silent, < 0b, before, 
+ (LL.) mutescere, grow dumb, ¢ mutus, dumb: 
see mutel1,] A keeping silence; loss of speech; 
dumbness. 


But a vehement fear naturally produceth obmutescence ; 
and sometimes irrecoverable sitence. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ili. 8. 


The obmutescence, the gloom, and mortification of reli- 
gious orders. Paley, Evidences, ii. 2. 
[< *obnize (< L. obnixus, obni- 
sus, steadfast, firm, resolute, whence obnixum, 
obnixe, adv., resolutely, strenuously, pp. of ob- 
niti, strive against, resist, <ob, against, + niti, 
strive: see nisus) + -ly2,J Earnestly; strenu- 
ously. 

Most obntzely I must beseach both them and you. 

E. Codrington, To Sir E. Dering, May 24, 1641. (Davies.) 
[= Sp. Pg. ob- 
noxio,< L.obnorius, subject or liable (to punish- 
ment or to guilt), subject, submissive, exposed, 
exposed to danger, weak, etc., < 0b, against, + 
nora, hurt, harm, injury, punishment, > noxius, 
hurtful: see noxious.) 1. Liable; subject; ex- 
posed, as to harm, injury, or punishment: gen- 
erally with to: as, obnoxious to blame or to 
criticism. 

But if her dignity came by favour of some Prince, she 
{the church) was from that time his creature, and obnoz- 


tour to comply with his ends in state, were they right or 
wrong. Milton, Church-Government, i. 6. 
A man’s hand, 
Reing his executing part in fight, 
Is more vbnozious to the common peril. 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, fil. 4. 
He could not accuse his master of any word or private 
action that might render him obnorioua to suspicion or the 
law. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. $18. 
So obnoxious are we to manifold necessities. 
Barrow, Works, I. 406. 
Men in public trust will much oftener act in such a 
manner as to render them unworthy of being any longer 


obnoxiously (ob-nok’shus-li), adv. 


obnubilation (ob-ni-bi-!a’shon), n. 


oboe (6’b6-e), 2. 


oboist (6’bo-ist), 7. 


obol 


trusted than in such a manner as to make them obnoxious 
to legal punishment. 

A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. lxx. 
2+. Justly liable to punishment; hence, guilty; 
reprehensible; censurable. 

What shall we then say of the power of God himself to 
hel ei of men: little, finite, obnozivus things of his own 
making ? South, Sermons, VIII. 315. 
3. Offensive; odious; hateful. 

‘Tis fit I should give an account of an action so seem- 
ingly ous. Glanville, Scep. Sci. 

More corrupted else, 
And therefore more obnoxious, at this hour, 
Than Sodom in her day had power to be. 
Cowper, Task, iil. 846. 
4, In lai, vulnerable; amenable: with to: as, 
an indefinite allegation in pleading is obnoxious 
to a motion, but not generally to a demurrer. 
In an ob- 
noxious manner; reprehensibly; offensively; 
odiously. 


obnoxiousness (ob-nok’shus-nes),”. The state 


of being obnoxious; liability or exposure, as 
to blame, injury, or punishment; reprehensi- 
bleness; offensiveness; hence, unpopularity. 


obnubilate (ob-ni’bi-lat), v. ¢.; eRe and pp. 


obnubilated, ppr. obnubilating. LL. obnubila- 
tus, pp. of obnubilare, cover with clouds, cloud 
over, < L. 0b, before, over, + nubilus, cloudy: see 
nubilous.) To cloud or overcloud; obscure; 
darken. [Rare.] 


Your sly deceits dissimulation hides, 
Your false intent faire wordes obnubilate. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 185. 


As a black and thick cloud covers the sun, and inter- 
cepts his beams and lights, so doth this melancholy vapour 
obnubilate the mind. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 249, 


(< OF. ob- 
nubilation, < LL. as if *obnubilatio(n-), < obnu- 
bilare, cloud: see obnubilate.] 1. The act or 
operation of obnubilating, or making dark or 
obscure. [Rare.] 


Let others glory in their triumphs and trophies, in their 
obnubtlation of bodies coruscant, that they have brought 
fear upon champions. Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, 


2. A beclouded or obscured state or condition. 


Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack obnubilation 
from wind and indigestion. 
J. Rutty, in Boswell's Johnson (ed. Fitzgerald), II. 217, 


Special vividness of fancy images, accompanied often 
with dreamy obnubilation. Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 519, 


[= Sp. Pg. oboe = G. oboe = 
Sw. oboe = Dan. obo (cf. D. hobo, G. hoboe, E. 
hoboe, hoboy, directly from the F.), ¢ It. oboe, <¢ 
F. hautbois, hautboy: see hautboy.] 1. An im- 
portant musical instrument of the wood wind 
group, and the type of the family in which the 
tone 1s produced by a double reed. In its modern 
form it consists of a wooden tube of conical bore, made of 
three joints, the lowest of which is slightly 

flaring or belled, while the uppermost carries | 

in its end the metal staple with its reeds of 
cane. The-number of finger-holes varies con- 
siderably; in the larger varieties they are 
principally controlled by an intricate system 
of levers. The extreme compass is nearly 
three octaves, upward from the By or BZ next 
below middle C, including all the semitones. 
The tone is small, but highly individual and 
penetrating; it is especially useful for pastoral 
effects, for plaintive and wailing phrases, and 
for aie a reedy quality to concerted pas- 
sages. e normal key (tonality) of the or- 
chestral oboe is C, and music for it is written 
with the G clef. The oboe has borne various 
names, such as chalumeau, schalmey, shawm, 
bombardo piccolo, hautboy, etc. It has been a 
regular constituent of the modern orchestra 
since early in the eighteenth century, and is 
the instrument usually chosen to give the 
pitch to others. It has also been used to some 
extent as a solo instrument. The oboe fainily 
of instruments includes the oboe d’amour, the 
oboe da caccia or tenoroon, the English horn, 
and the bassoon. 

2. In organ-building, a reed-stop with 
metal pipes which give a penetrating 
and usually very effective oboe-like 
tone. It is usually placed in the swell 


organ.—Oboe d’amour, an obsolete alto 
oboe, much used by J.8. Bach. It differed from 
the modern oboe in being of lower pitch (the 
normal key being A), and in having a globular 
bell and thus a more somber and muffled tone.— Oboe da 
caccia, an obsolete tenor oboe, or rather tenor bassoon. 
Its normal key was F. The tone was similar to that of the 
bassvon, but lighter. Also called tenorvon and fagottino. 
[< obve + -ist.] A player 
Also hautboyist. 
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obol (ob’ol), x. [= F. obole= es Pg. It. obolo, < 


cam Li obolus, < Gr. 630A0¢, a 
‘ ay small coin, a certain weight: 
: see obolus.) An ancient 
Greek silver coin, in value 
and alsoin weight the sixth 
part of the drachma. The 
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Obverse. 
Obol of Athens. (Size of 
the original.) 


Reverse. 


obol 


obol struok according to the Attic weight-staudard weighed 
about 114 grains; according tothe -Eginetic standard, 16.1; 
Greco-Asiatic, 9; Rhodian, 10; Babylonic, 14; and Persic, 
14 grains. Ata later period the coin was struck in bronze. 


For this service (the ferriage of Charon) each soul was 
required to pay an obolus or danace, ene of which coins 
was accordingly placed in the mouth of every corpse pre- 
vious to burial. Encyc. Brit., V. 480. 

Obolaria (ob-6-la’ri-&), x. [NL. (Linngus, 
1753), so called from the: 
roundish upper stem- 
leaves; < Gr. 0,3076¢, a 
Greek coin: see obol.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous 
gamopetalous plants of the 
order Gentianacee and the 
tribe Swertiea, distinguish- 

ed from all the other gen- 
era of the order by having 
only two sepals. There is 

but one species, O. Virgintca, a 

low North American herb, ve 
smooth, and purplish-greai with 
whitish flowers clustered at the 
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obreption (ob-rep’shon), n. [= F. obreption = 
pe obrepcion = Pg. obrepcgdo = It. obrezione, < L. 
obreptio(n-), ® creeping or stealing on, < obre- 
pere, creep on, creep up to, ¢ 0b, on, to, + re- 
pere, est see reptile.} 1. The act of creep- 
ing on with secrecy or by surprise. 

Sudden incursions and obreptions, sins of mere ignorance 
and inadvertency. Cud Sermons, p. 81. 
2. In Scots law, the obtaining of gifts of es- 
cheat, etc., by falsehood: opposed to subrep- 
tion, in which such gifts are procured by con- 
cealing the truth. 

obreptitioust (ob-rep-tish’us), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
obrepticio, < LL. obreptitius, prop. obrepticius, 
done in secrecy or by surprise, < L. obrepere, obscenousness. 
creep on: see obreption. Cf. arreptitious2, sur- Sir J. Hartington, Apology of Poetry, p.10. (Nares.) 
reptitious.} Done or obtained by surprise or gbgcurant (ob-ski‘rant), ». [< L. obseuran(t-)s, 
with secrecy, falsehood, or concealment of ppr. of obscurare, darken: see obscure, v.] One 
truth. £. Phillips, 1706. _ wi or that which obscures; specifically, one 
obrigget, obregget, v. ¢. Middle English forms who labors to prevent inquiry, enlightenment, 
of abridge or reform; an obscurantist. 
Foiled in this attempt, the obescuranis of that venerable 


obscure 


obscentta(t-)s, obscaeenita(t-)s, obsceenita(t-)s, un- 
favorableness (of an omen), moral impurity, 
obscenity, < obscenus, ill-omened, obscene: see 
obscene.] The state or character of being ob- 
scene; impurity or indecency in action, ex- 
ression, or representation; licentiousness ; 
ewdness. 
No on vile ity should find. 
ia Pope Taay on Criticism, 1. 530. 
obscenoust (ob-sé’nus), a. [< L. obscents, ob- 
scene: see obscene.) Indecent; obscene. 
Obscenous in recitall, and hurtfull in example. 
Sir J. Harington, Apology of Poetry, p. 10. (Nares.) 
obscenousnesst (ob-sé’nus-nes), n. Obscenity. 
There is not a word of ribaldry or 


obrogatet '(ob’ro-gat), vy. t. ([< L. obrogatus, 


top. Sometimes called penny- . of obrogare, propose a new law in order to seminary resisted only the more strenuously every effort 

hl al ar par Vr re el i. eal or invali ate (an existing one), oppose atareform. . Sir 2 Hamilton. 

name. It is believed to be par- p » Opp ; 

tially root-parasitic. — the passage of (a law), < ob, before, over, + ro- obscurantism (ob-sku’ran-tizm), ». (= F. ob- 
obolary (ob’o-la-ri), a. [¢ gare, ask, propose: see rogation. Cf. abrogate, scurantisme; as obscurant + -ism.] Opposition to 

obol + -ary2.] Pertaining derogate.} To abrogate, as a law, by proclaim- the advancement and diffusion of knowledge ; 


to or consisting of obols or 
small coins; also, reduced 
to the possession of only 
the smallest coins; hence, 
impecunious ; poor. 

He is the true taxer who ‘‘call- 


ing another in its stead. Coles, 1717. 
obrotund (ob-ré-tund’), a. [< ob- + rotund.] 

In bot., approaching a round form. 
obruendarium (ob‘ré-en-da’ri-um), n.; pl. ob- 

ruendaria (-&). ([< L. obruendus, gerundive of 


a tendency or desire to prevent inquiry or en- 
lightenment; the prineiples or practices of ob- 
scurantists. 

The dangers with which what exists of Continental lib- 


erty is threatened, now by the ambitious dreams of Ger- 
man “nationality,” now by Muscovite barbarism, and now 


Flowering Plant of Odola- 


via Virginica. 
a, a flower, showing the 
leaf-like calyx and the co- 
rolla. 


eth all the world up to be taxed ”; 
and the distance is as vast between him and one of us as 
subsisted between the Augustan Majesty and the poorest 
obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at Jerusalem! 
Lamb, Two Races of Men. 
obole (ob’6l), n. [< F. abole, < L. obolus: see 
obol, obolus.} 1. A small French coin of bil- 
lon (sometimes also of silver), in use from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century. At one period it 


also bore the name of mai. It was acoin of small value, 
less than the silver denier. 


2. Same as obol.—3. In phar., the weight of 
10 grains, or half a scruple. 


obrutet (ob’rit), v. ¢. 


obruere, cover, cover over, hide in the ground: 
see obrute.] A vessel used to conceal another; 
specifically, the large pot of coarse earthenware 
often found containing 8 cinerary urn of glass 
or other delicate material. 
[< L. obrutus, pp. of ob- 
ruerc, throw down, overthrow, overwhelm, < 0b, 
before, over, + ruere, fall: see ruin.) Toover- 
throw. 

Verily, if ye seriously consider the misery wherewith ye 
were and overwhelmed before, ye shall easily per- 


ceive that ye have an earnest cause to rejoice. 
Becon, Works, p. 57. (Halliwell.) 


obscurantist (ob-ski’ran-tist), a. and n. 


by pontifical obscurantism. Marsh, Lecte. on Eng. Lang., i. 


a [< ob- 
scurant + -ist.]) I, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of obscurants or obscurantiam. 

You working-men complain of the clergy for being big- 

oted and obscurantist, and hating the cause of the peuple, 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xvii. ¢ ) 

II, ». One who opposes the cultivation and 
diffusion of knowledge; an obscurant. 

They (a community in the Netherlandscalled the Breth- 

ren of the Common Life] could not sup the glare of 


the new Italian learning; they obtained, and it may be 
feared deserved, the title of obscurantists 


obryzum (ob-ri’zum), n. [< LL. obryzum, also 
obrizum, neut., also obryza, fem., in full obry- 
zum aurum, pure gold; cf. obrussa, the testing 
of gold by fire, a test, proot = Gr. df8prfor, in 
63pvlov ypvoiov, pure gold.] Fine or pure gold; 
gold tested in the fire. 


oboli, n. Plural of obolus. 
obolite (ob’6-lit),n. anda. [< NL. Obolus (see 
Obolus, 3) + -ite?.] JI, n. A fossil brachiopod 
of the genus Obolus. 
II. a. Pertaining to obolites or containing 
them in great numbers: as, the obolite grit of 


Encye. Brit., VII. 672. 
obscuration (ob-ski-ra’shon), ». [= F. obscu- 
ration = Sp. obscuracion = It. oscurasione, < L. 
obscuratio(n-), & darkening, ¢ obscurare, dark- 
en: see obscure, v.] The act of obscuring or 


coon darkening; the state of being darkened or ob- 
the Lower Silurian. Obryzum signi ld of th t exalted purity and a? & 
obolizet, 7. ¢ An obsolete variant of obelize. _ test. See ne “Evelyn, To Dr. Godolphin, aoe he hs el apa ae rap eae 
obolus (ob’6-lus), n.; pl. oboli (-li). [< L. ob0- obs, An abbreviation of obsolete. a aa eclinas eNO Te OR CUT AO Ch Tne Con 
lus, < Gr. ofodéc, a small coin, a weight (see defs. obs-and-sols (obz’and-solz’), n. pl. See ob2. pee: 


Understanding hereby their cosmical descent, or their 


1, 2); gen. associated with o3eA0c, a spit, as if setting when the sun ariseth, and not their heliacal od-, 


obscene (ob-sen’), a. [= F. obscéne = Sp. Pg. 


orig. in the form of iron or copper nails, or as 
being orig. stamped with some such figure; cf. 
the dim. ofeAioxoc, one of the rough bronze or 
iron bars which served for money in Atgina, 
etc., before coinage was introduced: see obelus, 
obelisk.] 1. Same as obol.—2. A small silver 
coin current in the middle ages in Hu mt 
Poland, Bohemia, ete.— 3. [cap.] [NL n 
zool., @ genus Of brachiopods of the family 
Lingulide, from the Silurian, having orbicular 


valves. Eichwald, 1829. 
oboutt, adv. A Middle English form of about. 
oboval (ob-0’val), a. [<0b-+ oval.] Same as 
obovate. Henslow. 


obovate (ob-0’vat), a. [< ob- + ovate.] In 
nat. hist., inversely ovate; hav- 
ing the broad end upward or to- 
ward the apex, as in many leaves. 
obovate-clavate (ob-0’vat-kla’- 
vat), a. In nat. hist., of a shape 
between obovate and clavate. 
obovate-cuneate (ob-0’vat-kn’- 
né-at),a. In nat. hist., of a shape 
between obovate and cuneate or 
wedge-shaped. 

obovately (ob-0’vit-li), adv. 
manner. 

obovate-oblong (ob-6’ vat-ob’léng), a. In nat. 
hist., of a shape between obovate and oblong. 


Obovate Leaf of 
Lonicera semper- 
wIrEens. 


In an obovate 


obsceno = It. osceno, < Li. obscenus, obscenus, ob- 
scenus, of adverse omen, ill-omened, hence re- 
pulsive, offensive, esp. offensive to epnnentd 
obscene; origin obscure.}] 1. Inauspicious; ill- 
omened. 

A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke; 

Shot from the skies a cheerful azure light; 

The birds obscene to forests winged their flight; 

And gaping graves received the wandering guilty sprite. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 652. 


2. Offensive to the senses; repulsive; disgust- 
ing; foul; filthy. 
O, forfend it, God, 


That in a Christian climate souls refined 
Should show so hefnous, black, obscene a deed. 
Shak., Rich. IT., iv. 1.181. 
A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. 
Dryden, Aineid, vi. 417. 
The guilty serpents, and obscener beasta, 
Creep, conscious, to their secret rests. 
Cowley, Hymn to Light. 
Canals made to percolate obscene morasses. 
Motley, United Netherlands, I. 158. 
3. Offensive to modesty and decency; impure; 
unchaste; indecent; lewd: as, obscene actions 
or language; obscene pictures. 
Words that were once chaste by frequent use grow ob- 
scene and uncleanly. Watts, Logic, i. 4§3 
If thy table be indeed unclean, 
Foul with excess, and with discourse obscene. 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 786. 


scuration, or their inclusion, in the lustre of the sun. 
; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 3. 
The mutual obscuration or displacement of ideas is 
wholly unaffected by the degree of contrast hetween them 
in content. Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I.'211. 


obscure (ob-skir’), a. and n. {< F. obscur = 


Pg. obscuro = It. oscuro, < L. obscurus, ark, 
dusky, shady; of speech, indistinet, unintel- 
ligible; of persons, unknown, undistinguished ; 
prob. < 0b, over, + -scurus, covered, < +o scu (Skt. 
Vv sku), cover, seen also in scutum, a shield: 
see scutum, sky.) I. a. 1. Dark; deprived of 
light; hence, murky; gloomy; di ‘ 
Suspende hem so in colde hous, drie, 


Ther noo light in may breke, and thai beth sure. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186. 
It were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 
hak., M. of V., il. 7. 51. 
I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 
My mind obscure with sorrow. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ili. 2. 


2t. Living in darkness; pertaining to darkness 


or night. ([Rare.] 
The obscure bird 
Clamour’d the myeloue night. 
hak,, Macbeth, ii. 3. 64. 


Oft on the bordering dee 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure win 
Scout far and wide into the realms of night, 
Scorning surprise. Milton, P. L., if, 132. 


obovatifolious (ob-6’va-ti-f6’li-us), a. [< obo- 
vate + L. folium, leaf.] In bot., possessing or 
characterized by leaves inversely ovate. 

Obovoid (ob-d’void), a. [< ob- + ovoid.] In 


3. Not capable of being clearly seen, on ac- 
count of deficient illumination. 
Spirits . . . in what shape they choose, 


Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their aery purpose. 


Obscene publication, in Zaw, any impure or indecent 

publication tending to corraye the mind and to subvert 

ppect for decency and morality. =Syn. 8. Immodest, rib- 
, STOSS. 


obscenely (ob-sén’li), adv. In an obscene man- 


nat. hist., ser like an one with the narrow 
end forming the base; solidly obovate. 
obraid (6-brad’), v. ¢t. [A corrupt form of 
abraid or upbraid.} To upbraid. Somerset. 
Now, thus accoutred and attended to 
In Court and citie there's no small adoe 
With this young atripling, that obraids the gods, 
And thinkes 'twixt them and him there is no ods. 
Young Gallants Whirligig (1629). (Halliwell.) 


ner; in &@ manner offensive to modesty or pu- 
rity; indecently; lewdly. 


obsceneness (ob-sén’nes), n. Same as obscenity. 


Those fables were tempered with the Italian severity, 
and free from any note of infamy or obsceneness. Dryden. 


obscenity (ob-sen‘i-ti),n. [= F. obscénité = Sp. 


obscenidad = Pg. obscenidade = It. oscenita, < L. 


Milton, P. L., i. 429. 

Hence —4. In logic, not clear, as an idea; not 

eperoly. distinguished from others. Thus, if a 

reson knows that isabella color is a sort of light yellow, 

ut could not re ize it with certainty, he would have 
an obscure idea of the meaning of that term. 

When we look at the colours of the rainbow, we have 

a clear idea of the red, the blue, the green, in the middle 


obscure 


of their several arches, and a distinct idea too, while the 
eye fixes there; but when we consider the border of those 
colours, they so run into one another that it renders their 
ideas confused and obscure. Watts, Logic, iii. § 4. 


5. Not perspicuous, as a writing or speech; 
not readily understood, on account of faultiness 
of expression. But if the difficulty lies in the close 
thought required for a complicated matter, the expres- 
sion may be quite clear, and not obscure. 


And therefore [he] euer so laboured to set his wordes 
in such obscure and doubtful fashion that he mighte haue 
alwaye some refuge at some starting hole. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 554. 

If we here be a little obseure, ’tis our pleasure; for rather 
than we will offer to be our own interpreters, we are re- 
solved not to be understood. 

B. Jonson, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 


The text that sorts not with his darling whim, 
Though plain to others, is obacure to him. 
Cowper, Progress of Error, l. 447. 


6. Hidden; retired; remote from observation: 
as, an obscure village. 


My short-wing'd Muse doth haunt 
None but the obecure corners of the earth. 
Str J. Davies, Bien Venu, fi. 


We put up for the night in an obscure inn, in a village 
by the way. Goldemith, Vicar, iiL 


7. Unknown to fame; unnoticed; hence, hum- 
ble; lowly: as, an obscure curate. 


I am a thing obscure, disfurnished of 
All merit. Mazasinger, Picture, ili. 5. 


Man he loved 
As man; and to the mean and the obscure... 
Transferred a courtesy which had no air 
Of condescension. Wordsworth, Prelude, ix. 


8. In entom.: (a) Not distinct: as, obscure 
punctures. (5) Not clear; dull or semi-opaque: 


as, obscure green or red.— Obscure rays, in the 
spectrum, the invisible heat-rays, See spectrum. =Sym 1. 
Dark, dim, darksome, dusky, rayless, murky.—4 and 5, 
Obscure, Doubtful, Dubious, enbequcws Equivocal; diffi- 
cult, intricate, vague, mysterious, enigmatical. In re- 
to the meaning of something said or written, obacure 
8 general, being founded upon the figure of light which is 
insufficient to enable one to see with any clearness; this 
figure is still felt in all the uses of the word. Doub{ful is 
literal, meaning full of doubt, quite impossible of decision 
or determination, on account of insufticient Knowledge. 
Dubious may be the same as doubtful, but tends to the 
special meaning of that doubtfulness which involves anxi- 
ety or suspicion: as, dubious battle; dubious prospects; 
a dubious character. Ambiguous applies to the use of 
worls, intentionally or otherwise, in a way that makes 
certainty of interpretation impossible; but it may be used 
in other connections: as,an ambiguous smile. Equivocal 
applies to that which is ambiguous by deliberate inten- 
tion. See darkness.—7. Unhonored, inglorious. 
I1.+ ». Obscurity. 


Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way? Milton, P. L., ii. 406, 

obscure (ob-skur’), v.; pret. and pp. obscured, 
* ppr. obscuring. [< F. obscurer = Sp. Pg. ob- 
scurar = It. oscurare, < L. obscurare, darken, 
obscure, hide, conceal, render indistinct, ete., 
< obscurus, dark, obscure: see obscure, a.}_ I, 
trans. 1. To cover and shut off from view; 
conceal; hide. 

His fiery cannon did their passage guide, 


And following smoke vbscur'd them from the foe. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 92. 


Not a floating cloud obscured the azure firmament. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 183. 
2. To darken or make dark; dim. 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 728. 
The Signs obscure not the Streets at all, and make little 
or no figure, as tho’ there were none; being pcre very 
high and little. ister, Journey to Paris, p. 16. 
Think’'st thou, vain spirit, thy glories are the same? 
And seest not sin obscures thy god-like frame’ 
Dryden, State of Innocence, ffi. 2. 
3. To deprive of luster or glory; outshine; 
eclipse; depreciate; disparage; belittle. 
You have suborn’d this man 
Of purpose to obscure my noble birth. 
., 1 Hen. VI, v. 4. 22. 
The King of France, tho’ valiant enough himself, yet 
thinking his own great Acts to be obscured by greater of 
K. Richard's, he began, besides his old hating him, now 
to envy him. aker, Chronicles, p. 63. 
Some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured, and die. 
M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


4. To render doubtful or unintelligible; render 
indistinct or difficult of comprehension or ex- 
planation; disguise. 

The prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness. Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 68. 


No written laws can be so plain, so pure, 
But wit may ee here malice may obscure. 


den, Hind and Panther, li. 319. pliance, obsequiousness, < obsequen(t-)s, com- Observable (ob-zér’va-bl), a. and n. 


ITI.+ intrans. To hide; conceal one’s self. 


How! there's bad tidings ; I must obscure and hear it. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. 2. 


obscureness (ob-skir’nes), n. 


obsecration (ob-se-kra’shon), 2. 


obsecrato 


obsequent (ob’sé-kwent), a. 
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(Chrys. withdraws. } 
Shirley, Love in a Maze, iv. 1. 


Here I'll obdecure. 


obscurely (ob-skir‘li), adv. In an obscure man- 


ner; darkly; dimly; indistinctly; privately; 
not conspicuously; not clearly or plainly. 


obscurement (ob-skir’ment), ». [< OF. obscure- 


ment ; (obscure + -ment.)] The act of obscuring, 
or the stute of being obscured; obscuration. 

Now bolder fires appear, 

And o’er the palpable obscurement sport, 

Glaring and gay as falling Lucifer. 

Pouyret, Dies Novissima. 

( The property of 
being obscure, in any sense of that word. 


obscurer (ob-skir’ér), x. One who orthat which 


obseures or darkens. 


It was pity desolation and loneliness should be such a 
waster and obscurer of such loveliness. 
Lord, Hist. Banians, p. 24. (Latham.) 


obscurity (ob-ski’ri-ti), .; pl. obscurities (-tiz). 


[< F. obscurité = Sp. obscuridad = Pg. obscuri- 
dade = It. oscurita, ¢ L. obscurita(t-)s, a bein 
dark, darkness, <¢ obscurus, dark: see obscure. 
The quality or state of being obscure; dark- 
ness; dimness; uncertainty of meaning; unin- 
telligibleness; an obscure place, state, or con- 
dition; especially, the condition of being un- 
known. 
We wait for light, but behold obscurity. 
I choose rather to live graved in obscurity. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 


God left these obscurities in Holy Writ on purpose to 
give us a taste and glimpse, as it were, of those great and 
glorious truths which shall hereafter fully be discovered 
to us in another world. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ix. 

These are the old friends who are... thesame... 
in glory and in obscurity. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
=BSyn. Dimness, Gloom, etc. (see darkness), shade, obscu- 
ration ; retirement, seclusion. 


Isa. lix. 9. 


obsecrate (ob’sé-krat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. obse- 


crated, ppr. obsecrating. [< L. obsecratus, pp. 
of obsecrare (> It. ossecrare = Pg. obsecrar), en- 
treat, beseech, conjure in solemn sort, ¢ ob, be- 
fore, + sacrare, treat as sacred, sacer, sacred: 
see sacre, sucred.] To beseech; entreat; sup- 
plicate. Cockeram. 

Andrew Fairservice employed his lungs in obsecrating a 
share of Dougal’s protection. Scott, Rob Koy, xxxi. 
[= F. obsé- 
cration = Sp. obsecracion = Pg. obsecragdo = 
It. ossecruzione, ¢ L. obsecratio(n-), an entreat- 
ing, beseeching, imploring, < obsecrare, entreat, 
beseech: see obsecrate.] 1. The act of obse- 
crating; entreaty; supplication. 

Let us fly to God at all times with humble obsecrations 
and hearty requests. Becon, Works, p. 187. (Halliwell.) 

In the ‘‘Rules of Civility” (a. b. 1685, translated from 
the French) we read: “If his lordship chances to sneeze, 
you are not to bawl out ‘God bless you, sir,’ but, pulling 
off your hat, bow to him handsomely, and make that obsze- 
eration to yourself.” &. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 92. 
2. In liturgics, one of the suffrages or versicles 
of the Litany beginning with the word by (or, 
in Latin, per); a petition of the Litany for 
deliverance from evil: as, ‘‘By thy baptism, 
fasting, and temptation,” the response being 
“Good Lord, deliver us.”—3. In rhet., a figure 
in which the orator implores the help of God or 
man. 

(ob’sé-kra-t6-ri), a. [«< obsecrate 
+ -ory.] Supplicatory ; expressing earnest en- 
treaty. ([Rare.] 

That gracious and obsecratory charge of the blessed apos- 
tle of the gentiles (1 Cor. i. 10). 

Bp. Hall, The Peace- Maker, § 26. 
[= OF. obsequent 
= Sp. obsecuente = Pg. obsequente = It. osse- 
quente, < L. obsequen(t-)s, compliant, indulgent, 
pr. of obsequi, comply with, yield, indulge, lit. 
ollow upon,< 0), before, upon, + sequi, follow: 
see sequent, See obsequy1.] Obedient; sub- 
missive; obsequious. [Rare.]} 
Pliant and obsequent to his pleasure, even against the pro- 


priety of its own particular nature. 
Fotherby, Atheomastix, p. 181. (Latham.) 


obsequial (ob-s6’kwi-al), a. [< LL. obsequialis, 


pertaining to obsequies, < obsequia, obsequies: 
see obsequy?.] Of or pertaining to obsequies 
or funeral ceremonies. 

Parson Welles, as the last obsequtal act, in the name of 
the bereaved family, thanked the people for their kind- 
ness and attention to the dead and the living. 

S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 


obsequience (ob-sé’kwi-ens), n. [An erroneous 


form for *obsequence, < L. obsequentia, com- 
pliant: see obsequent.] Obsequiousness. 


By his [Titian’s ve courtly obsequience. 
nee D. G. Mitchell Bound Together, iL 


obsequious! (ob-sé’kwi-us), a. 


obsequious”t (ob-sé’kwi-us) 


obsequiously*t (ob-sé’kwi-us-li), adv. 


obsequiousness (ob-86’ kwi-us-nes), 7. 


obsequy!t (ob’sé-kwi), 7. 


obseratet (ob’sé-rat), v. ¢. 


observable 


obsequies, ”. Plural of obsequy. 
obsequiosity (ob-sé-kwi-os’i-ti), ». [< obse- 
quious + -ity.} Obsequiousness. [Rare.] 


If he [the traveler) have had a certain experience of 
French manners, his 1 pasar pa will be accompanied 
with the forms of a considerable obsegiitosity, and in this 
case his request will be granted as civilly as it has been 
made, H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 186. 
{Early mod. 
E. obsequyous; ¢ OF. obsequieuz, F. obséquiens 
= Sp. Pg. obsequioso = It. ossequioso, ¢ L. obse- 
quiosus, compliant, submissive, < obsequium, 
compliance: see obsequyl.] 1, Promptly obe- 
dient or submissive to the will of another; 
ever ready to obey, serve, or assist; com))li- 
ant; dutiful. [Obsolescent.] 

He came vnto the kynges grace, and wayted yvppon hym, 


and was no man 80 oleequyous and seruiceable. 
Tyndale, Works, p. 368. 
I see you are obseguious in your love. 
iia hak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 2. 


One that ever strove, methought, 
By special service and sous care, 
To win respect from you. « 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 2. 
Hence—2. Servilely complaisant; showing 4 
mean readiness to fall in with the will of an- 
other; cringing; fawning; sycophantic. 
I pity kings, whom Worship waits upon 
Obsequtous from the cradle to the throne. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, }. 122. 
=Syn. 2. Servile, slavish, sycophantic. See obedience. 
a. [< obsequy? + 
-ous, after obsequiousl.} 1. Funereal; pertain- 
ing to funeral rites. 


And the survivor bound 
Tn filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. Shak., Hamlet, {. 2. 92. 


2. Absorbed in grief, as a mourner at a fu- 
neral. 

My sighing breast shall be my funeral bell; 

And 80 tous will thy father be, 


e@ Even for the loss of thee. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., il 5. 118. 


obsequiously! (ob-s6’kwi-us-li), adv. In an ob- 


sequious manner; with eager obedience; with 
servile compliance; abjectly. 
In the 
enue of @ mourner; with reverence for the 
ead. 
Whilst I awhile obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. 
Shak., Rich. LIL, 4. 2. 3. 
C The 
qeanly or state of being obsequious; ready obe- 
ience; prompt compliance with the commands 
of another; servile submission ; officious or su- 


perserviceable readiness to serve. =8yn. Compli- 
ance, etc. See obedience. 

[= Sp. obsequio = It. 
ossequio, < L. obsequium, compliance, yielding- 
ness, obedience, < obsequi, comply with, yield 
to: see obsequent. Cf. obsequy2.] Ready com- 
pliance; deferential service; obsequiousness. 

Ours had rather be 
Censured by some for too much obsequy 


Than tax'd of self opinion. 
Massinger, The Bashful Lover, Prol. 


obsequ 2 (ob’sé-kwi), n.; pl. obsequies (-kwiz). 


(Chiefly in pl.; in ME. onednG, < OF. obseque, 
usually in pl. obseques, = F. obséques = Sp. 
Pg. obsequias, « LL. obsequia, a rare and per- 
haps orig. erroneous form for crsequie, funeral 
rites (see erequy); ef. ML. obsequium, funeral 
rites, a funeral, also a train, retinue, following, 
€ L. obsequi, follow upon (not used in this lit. 
sense), comply with: see obsequent. Cf. obse- 
quyl.) A funeral rite or ceremony. [Now 
rarely used in the singular. ] 
His funeral! obse to-morn we do, 


And for hys good soule to our Lord pray we. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2332. 


These tears are my sweet Rutland’s obsequies. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., £ 4. 147. 


With silent obsequy, and funeral train. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 1732. 


They vsed many Offices of seruice and loue towardes the 
dead, and thereupon are called Obsequies in our vulgare. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 39. 


Buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obseqines, 
And mass, and rolling music, like a queen. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 
1 [< L. obseratus, pp. 
of obserare, bolt, bar, fasten or shut up, < ob, 
before, + sera,abar.] Toloekup. Cockeram. 
(= F. ob- 
servable = Pg. observavel = It. osservabile, < L. 
observabilis, remarkable, observable, < vbservare, 
remark, observe: see observe.] I, a. 1. Capa- 


observable 


ble of being observed or noticed, or viewed 
with interest or attention. 

That a trusted agent commonly acquires power over his 
principal is a fact everywhere vbservable. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 505. 

2. Noticeable; worthy of observation; note- 
worthy; hence, remarkable. 

It is observable that, loving his ease so well as he did, he 


should run voluntarily into such troubles. 
Baker, King John, an. 1216. 


This towne was formerly a Greeke colonie, built by the 
Samians, a reasonable commodious port, and full of ob- 
servable antiquities, Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1645. 
3. That may or must be observed, followed, or 
kept: as, the formalities observable at court. 

The forms observable in social intercourse occur also in 

litical and religious intercourse as forms of homage and 
orms of worship. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 348. 

IT.+ ». A noticeable or noteworthy fact or 
thing; something worth observing. 

Among other observables, we drunk the King's health 


out of a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII. to this Com- 
pany. < Pepys, Diary, I. 391. 


My chief Care hath been to be as particular as was con- 
sistent with my intended brevity, in setting down such 
Observables as I met with. Daimpier, Voyages, 1., Pref. 

observableness (ob-zér’ va-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being observable. 

observably (ob-zér’va-bli), adv. In an observa- 
ble, noticeable, or noteworthy manner; remark- 
ably. 

And therefore also it is prodigious to have thunder in a 
clear sky, as is observably recorded in some histories. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., il. 5. 
observalt (ob-zér’val), n. [< observe + -al.] 
Observation. 
A previous obserral of what has heen said of them. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 659. (Davies.) 
observance (ob-zéer’vans), n. [< ME. obser- 
vance, ¢ OF. observance, ¢ F. observance = Sp. 
Pg. obserrancia = It. osserranczia, osservanza, 
« L. obserrantia, a watching, noting, attention, 
respect, keeping, ete., ¢ observun(t-)s, ppr. of 
observare, watch, note, observe: see obserrant. ] 
1+. Attention; perception; heed; observation. 

Mess. She shows a body rather than a life, 

A statue than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain? 


Mess. Or I have no observance. 
Shak., A. and C., iff. 3. 25. 


Here are many debauches and excessive revellings, as 
being out of all noyse and observance. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 


2. Respectful regard or attention; hence, rev-. 


erence; homage. [Now rare. ] 


Alas! wher is become youre gentilesse? 
Youre wordes ful of plesaunce and humblesse? 
Youre observauncea in so low manere? 
Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 249. 
All adoration, duty, and observance. 
., As you Like it, v. 2, 102. 
Oh, stand up, 
And let me kneel! the light will be asham’d 
To see observance done to me by you. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, fii. 1. 
Her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


3. The act of observing, paying attention to, 
or following in practice; compliance in prac- 
tice with the requirements of some law, cus- 
tom, rule, or injunction; due Por anes as, 
the observance of the sabbath; observance of 
stipulations; observance of prescribed forms. 
To make void the last Will of Henry 8. to which the 


Breakers had sworne o¥servance. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., £ 


Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 
To rev'rence what is ancient and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use. 
Cowper, Task, v. 801. 
Through all English history the cry has never been for 
new laws, but for the firmer establishment, the stricter 


observance, of the old Jaws. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 176. 


4. A custom, rule, or thing to be observed, 
followed, or kept. 


There are other strict observances ; 
As, not to see a woman. Shak., L. L. L., £1. 36. 


An observance of hermits. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 


5. A rite or ceremony; an act performed in 
token of worship, devotion, or respect. 


And axeth by what obserrance 
She might moste to the plesaunce 
Of god that nightes reule kepe. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 


Some represent to themselves the whole of religion as 
consisting in a few easy observances. Rogers. 


He compass‘d her with sweet observances 
And worship, never leaviug her. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
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3. Obserrance, Observation. These words start 
from two different senses of the same root — to pay regard 
to, and to watch. Observation is watching or notice; o0b- 
servcance is keeping, conforming to, or complying with. 
Observation was formerly used in the sense of observance: 
as, “ the observation of the Sabbath is again commanded ” 
(caption to Ex. xxxi.); ‘the opinions which he [ Milton) 
has expressed day an . . . the observation of the Sab- 
bath might, we think, have caused more just surprise” 
Macaulay, Milton); but this use is now obsolescent. It 
8 desirable that the words should be kept distinct, 


It is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 16. 


Observation of the moon's changes leads at length toa 
theory of the solar system. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 12. 
5. Form, Rite, etc. See ceremony. 
observancy (ob-zéer’van-si), n. [As observance 
(see -cy).] Heedful or obedient regard; obser- 
vance; obsequiousness. [Rare.] 
How bend him 
To such observancy of beck and call. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 179. 
observandum (ob-zér-van’dum), n.; pl. obser- 
randa (-di). [L., neut. gerundive of observare, 
observe: see vbserve.] A thing to be observed. 
observant (ob-zér’vant), @.and nm. [= OF. ob- 
servant = Sp. Pg. observante = It. osserrante, ¢ 
L. obserran(t-)s, ppr. of obserrare, watch, note, 
observe: see observe.] J, a. 1. Watching; 
watchful; observing; having or characterized 
by good powers of observation, or attention, 
care, accuracy, ete., in observing: as, an ob- 
servant mind; a man of observant habits. 
Wandering from clime to clime observant stray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their states survey'd. 
Pope, Odyssey, i. 5. 
2. Attentive; obedient; submissive; ready to 
obey and serve; hence, obsequious: with to or 
of before a personal object. [Now rare.] 
Then Obedience, by her an elephant, the strongest beast, 


but most observant to man of any creature. 
Webster, Monuments of Honour. 
How could the most base men attain to honour but by 
such an observant, slavish course? Raleigh. 
And to say the truth, they [Georgian slaves) are in the 
hands of very kind masters, and are as observant of them; 
for of them they are to expect their liberty, their advance- 
ment, and every thing. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 167. 
3. Carefully attentive in observing or perform- 
ing whatever is prescribed or required; strict 
in observing and practising: with of: as, he 
was very observant of the rules of his order; ob- 
servant of forms. 


Tell me, he that knows, 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land? 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 71. 
TT 1 and 3, Watchful, mindful, heedful, regardful. 
.n. 14. An observer.—2}. An obsequious 
or slavish attendant. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 

Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 

Than twenty silly ducking observants, 

That stretch their duties nicely. Shak., Lear, fi. 2. 109. 
3. One who is strict in observing or complying 
with a law, rule, custom, ete. 

Such obseruants they are thereof that our Sauiour him- 
selfe . . . did not teach to pray or wish for more than 
onely that heere it myght bee with vs as with them it is 
in heauen. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, {. 4. 


‘The Cannel were a deuout society and order, giuen to 
holinesse of life, and obseruation of the Lawe; of whom 
was Simon Kanneus, ... called Zelotes. ... Suidas 
calleth them obseruants of the Lawe, whom Ananus shut in 
the Temple. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 150. 
4. [cap.] Specifically, a member of the more 
rigorous class of Franciscans which in the fif- 
teenth century became separated from those 
—the Conventuals—following a milder rule. 

Observantine (ob-zér’van-tin), n. and a. ([< 
Observant + -inel.] I, n. Same as Observant, 4. 
He selected for this purpose the Observantines of the 
Franciscan order, the most rigid of the monastic societies. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 5. 
II. a. Of or pértaining to the Franciscan 
friars called Observants. 
Observantist (ob-zér’van-tist), ». [< Observant 
+ -ist.] Same as Observant, 4. 
observantly (ob-zér’vant-li), adv. In an obser- 
vant manner; attentively. Wright. 
observation (ob-zér-va’shon), n. [¢ F. obser- 
vation = Sp. observacion = Pg. observacdio = 
It. osserrazione, ¢ L. observatio(n-), a watching, 
noting, marking, regard, respect, < observare, 
watch, note, regard: see obserre.} 1. The act 
or fact of observing, and noting or fixing in the 
mind; a seeing and noting; notice: as, a fact 
that does not come under one’s observation. 
This Clermont is a meane and fgnoble place, having no 


memorable thing therein worthy the obserration, 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 23. 


observationally 


Our Curiosity was again arrested by the observation of 
another Tower, which appear'd in a thicket not far from 
the way side. Maunarell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 28. 


The North American Indian had no better eyes than the 
white man; but he had trained his powers of observation 
in a certain direction, till no sign of the woods escaped 
him. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 114. 


2. The habit or power of observing and noting: 
as, a man of great observation. 


I told you Angling is an art, either by practice or along 
observation, or both. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 99. 


If my observation, which very seldom lies, 
By the heart’s stil] rhetoric disclosed with eyes, 
Deceive me not now, Navarre is infected. 
hak., L. L. L., ti. 1. 228. 


3. An act of scientific observing; an accurate 
remarking (often with measurement) of a fact 
directly presented to the senses, together with 
the conditions under which it is presented: as, 
@ meridian observation, made by a navigator, 
in which he measures the sun’s altitude when 
on the meridian for the purpose of calculating 
the latitude; the meteorological obserrations 
made by the Signal Service Bureau. In those 
sciences which describe and explain provinces of the uni- 
verse as it exists, such as astronomy and systematic biol- 
ogy, observations are, for the most part, made under cir- 
cumstances or conditions which may be selected, but 
cannot be produced at will. But in those sciences which 
analyze the behavior of substances under various condi- 
tions it is customary first to place the object to be exam- 
ined under artificially produced conditions, and then to 
make an observation upon it. This whole performance, of 
which the observation is a part, is called an experiment. 
Formerly sciences were divided into sciences of experi- 
ment and sciences of observation, meaning observation 
without experiment. But now experiments are made in 
all sciences. It is only occasionally that the word obser- 
vation has been used to imply the absence of experimen- 
tation. 

Confounding observation with experiment orinvention — 
the act of a cave-man in betaking himself to a drifting 
tree with that of Noah in building himself an ark. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 75. 


4. The result of such a scientific practice; the 
information gained by observing: as, to tabulate 
observations.— 5. Knowledge; experience. 
In his brain 
. .. he hath strange places cramm’'d 
With observation. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 41. 
6. A remark, especially a remark based or pro- 
fessing to be based on what has been observed ; 
an opinion expressed. 
Rich. Let me be Duke of Clarence, George of Gloucester ; 
For Gloucester’s dukedom is too ominous. 
War. Tut, that’s a foolish observation. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI, ii. 6. 108. 
We owe many valuable observations to ie who are 
not very acute or profound, and who say the thing with- 
out effort which we want and have long been hunting in 
vain. Emerson, Essays, Ist ser., p. 253. 
7. The fact of being seen or noticed; notice; 
remark: as, to escape observation ; anxious to 
avoid observation.—8. Observance; careful at- 
tention to rule, custom, or precept, and per- 
formance of whatever is prescribed or required. 
[Obsolescent. ] 
The Character of neas is filled with Piety to the Gods, 


and a superstitious Observation of Prodigies, Oracles, and 
Predictions. Addison, Spectator, No. 351. 


9. Arite; a ceremony; an observance. 


Now our observation 1s perform’d. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 108. 


They had their magical] observations in gathering cer- 
taine hearbs. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 62. 


The archbishop went about the observation very awk- 
wardly, as one not used to that kind, especially in the 
Lord's Supper. 

ale, in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 


Acronychal observation. See acronychal.— Army of 
observation (milit.), a force detached to watch the 
movements of another army, especially of a relieving 
army during the prosecution of a siege.— Error of an 
observation. See error, 5.— Eye-and-ear observa- 
tion. See eyel.— Latitude by observation. See lats- 
tude.— Lunar observation. See /unar.—To work an 
observation (naut.), to determine the latitude or longi- 
tude by calculations based on the altitude or position of the 
sun or other heavenly body as observed and ascertained 
by instrumental measurement. =Syn. Observance, Observa- 
tion. See observance.— 3, Experiment, etc. See experience. 
— 6, Note, Comment, etc. (see remark, n.), annotation. 


observational (ob-zér-va’shon-al), a. [« ob- 
servation + -al.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or used 
in observation, especially in observation with- 
out experimentation. 
eats / Harvey, Boyle. and Newton were successfully 
prosecuting the obserrational method, and showing how 
rich mines of wealth it had opened. 
McCosh, Locke's Theory of Knowledge, p. 12, 
2. Derived from or founded on observation: 
in this sense usually opposed to experimental. 
Sir Charles Lyell has been largely influential in the es- 
tablishment of Geology as a truly obserrational science. 
Gethie, Geol. Sketches, if. 27. 
observationally (ob-zér-va’shon-al-i), adv. 
By means of observation. 


observationally 


Of late. the motions of the Moon have been very care- 

fully investigated, both theoretically and observationally. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 49. 

observation-car (ob-zér-va’shon-kir), n. A 

railroad-car with glass or epen sides to enable 

the occupants to observe the scenery, inspect 
the track, ete. [U.8.] 


observative (ob-zér’va-tiv), a. [« observe + 
-ative.] Observing; attentive. [Rare.] 


I omitted to observe those particulars . . . that it be- 
hoved an observative traveller. Coryat, Crudities, I. 2s. 
observatort (ob’zér-va-tor), ». [= F. obserra- 
teur = Sp. Pg. observador = It. osservatore, < 
L. observator, a watcher, < observare, watch, ob- 
serve: see observe.] 1. One who observes or 
takes note; an observer. 

The observator of the Bills of Mortality before mention- 
ed (Dr. Hakewill) hath given us the best account of the 
number that late plagues hath swept away. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 213. 
2. One who makes a remark. 


She may be handsome, yet be chaste, you say; 
Good or, not so fast away. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, x. 502. 
observatory (ob-zér’va-td-ri), n.; pl. observa- 
tories (-riz). [= F. observatoire = Sp. Pg. ob- 
servatorio = It. osservatorio, < NL. observatorium, 
< L. observare, observe: see observe.} 1. A 
place or building set apart for, and fitted with 
instruments for making, observations of natu- 
ral phenomena: as, an astronomical or a mete- 


oro ogical observatory. An astronomical observatory 
is so planned as to secure for the instruments the greatest 

sible stability and freedom from tremors, protection 
rom the weather, and an unobstructed view, together 
with such arrangements as will otherwise facilitate ob- 
servations. 


2. A place of observation at such an altitude 
as to afford an extensive view, such as a look- 
out-station, a signaling-station, or a belvedere. 
— Magnetic observatory. See magnetic. 
observe (ob-zérv’), v.; pret. and pp. observed, 

ppr. observing. [¢ F. observer = a Pg. ob- 
servar = It. osservare, (L. observare, watch, note, 
mark, heed, guard, keep, pay attention to, re- 
gard, comply with, ete., ¢ ob, before, + servare, 

eep: see serve, and cf. conserve, preserve, re- 
serre.] J. trans. 1. To regard with attention 
or careful scrutiny, as for the purpose of dis- 
covering and noting something; watch; take 
note of: as, to observe trifles with interest; to 
observe one’s every movement. 

Remember that, as thine eye observes others, so art thou 


observed by angels and by men. Jer, Taylor. 
Changing shape 
To observe the sequel, saw his guileful act 


By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Upon her husband. Milton, P. L., x. 334. 


To observe is to look at a thing closely, to take careful 
note of its several parts or details. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 208. 
Specifically—2. To subject to systematic in- 
spection and scrutiny for some scientific or prac- 
tical purpose: as, to observe natural phenom- 
ena for the purpose of ascertaining their laws; 
to observe meteorological indications for the 
purpose of forecasting the weather. See ob- 
servation, 3. 

Studying the motion of the sun in order to determine the 
length of the year, he observed the times of its passage 
through the equinoxes and solstices. 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 121. 
3. To see; perceive; notice; remark; hence, 
to detect; discover: as, we observed a stranger 
approaching; to observe one’s uneasiness. 
Honourable action, 


Such as he hath observed in noble ladies. 
Shak., T. of the S., Ind., f, 1. 111. 


I observed an admirable abundance of Butterflies in many 
places of Savoy. Coryat, Crudities, I. 86. 
ae had seen her once, amoment’s space, 


she was 80 young and beautiful. 
Browning, Ring and Book, L 181. 


4. To notice and remark, or remark upon; re- 
fer to in words; say; mention: as, what did 
you observe ? 

But it was pleasant to see Beeston come in with others, 
suppose it to be dark, and yet he is forced to read his 
part by the light of the candles; and this I observing toa 
gentleman that sat by me, he was mightily pleased there- 
with, and spread it up and down. Pepys, Diary, IV. 94. 


But he observed in apology, that it [z] was a letter you 
never wanted hardly, and he thought it had only been put 
there “to finish off th’ arnatets like, though ampus-end 
(&) would ha’ done as well. for what he could see.” 

George Eliot, Adam Bede, I. 817. 


5+. To heed; regard; hence, to regard with 
respect and deference; treat with respectful 
attention or consideration; humor. 


He wolde no swich cursednesse observe ; 
Evel shal have that evel wol deserve. 
Chaucer, Prioresa’s Tale, 1. 179 


observer (ob-zér’vér), n. 


observicert (ob-zér’ vi-sér), n. 


observing (ob-zér’ving), p. a. 
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Whom I make 
Must be my heir; and this makes men observe me. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 


Observe her with all sweetness; humour her. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, Hi. 1. 
6. To adhere to and carry out in practice; con- 
form to or comply with; obey: as, to observe 
the regulations of society; to observe the pro- 
prieties. 
How thanne he that observeth o synne, shal he have for- 


gifnesse of the remenaunt of hise othere synnes? 
Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


I know not how he’s cured; 
He ne'er observes any of our prescriptions. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, fi. 4. 


Observe your distance ; and be sure to stand 
Hard by the Cistern with your Cap in hand. 
Oldham, A Satyr Address’d to a Friend (ed. 1708). 


The enemies did not long observe those courtesies which 
men of their rank, even when opposed to each other at 
the head of armies, seldom neglect. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
7. To keep with due ceremonies; celebrate: as, 
to observe a holiday; to observe the sabbath. 

Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread. 

Ex. xif. 17. 

They eate mans flesh; obserue meales at noone and 
night. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 841. 


A score of Indian tribes . . . observed the rites of that 
bloody and horrible Paganism which formed their only re- 
ligion. R. Choate, Addresses, p. 16, 


=Syn. 1. To eye, survey, scrutinize.—3, Notice, Behold, 
etc. (see see).—7, Keep, etc. (see celebrate), regard, fulfil, 
conform to. . 

IT, intrans. 1. To be attentive; take note. 


I come to observe ; I give thee warning on 't. 
Shak., T. of A., £. 2. 33. 


I do love 
To note and to observe. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, fi. 1. 
2. To remark; comment: generally with upon 
or on. 

We have, however, already observed upon a great draw- 
back which attends such benefits. Brougham, 
1. One who observes 
or takes notice; a spectator or looker-on: as, 
a keen observer. 


He is a great obserrer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
Shak., J. C., £. 2. 202, 


But Churchill] himself was no superficial observer. He 
knew exactly what his interest really was. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 
2. One who is engaged in habitual or sys- 
tematic observation, as for scientific purposes; 
especially, one who is trained to make certain 
special observations with accuracy and under 
proper precautions: as, an astronomical ob- 
server; a corps of observers. 


An observer at any point of the earth, by noting the local 


time at his station when the moon has any given right 
ascension, can thence determine the corresponding mo- 
ment of Greenwich time. : 

Newcomb and Holden, Astron., p. 87. 


Psellus, ... 8 great observer of the nature of devils, 
holds they are corporeal, and have aérial bodies; that they 
are mortal, live, and dye. Burton, Anat. of Mel., I. § 2. 
3. One who observes or keeps any law, custom, 
regulation, or rite; one who practises, performs, 
or fulfils anything: as, a careful observer of the 
proprieties; an observer of the sabbath. 

It is the manner of all barbarous nations to be very su- 


perstitious, and diligent observers of old customes. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Himself often read useful discourses to his servants on 
the Lord's day, of which he was always a very strict and 
solemn observer. Bp. Atterbury. 


He [Lord Dorset] was so strict an Observer of his Word 

that no Consideration whatever could make him break it. 

Prior, Poems, Ded. 

4+. One who watches with a view to serve; 

an obsequious attendant or admirer; hence, a 
toady; a sycophant. 


He was a follower of Germanicus, 
And still is an obserrer of his wife 
And children, though they be declined in grace. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 8 


Love yourself, sir; 
And, when I want observers, I'll send for you. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 2. 
{Irreg. < obser- 
vance (confused with service) + -erl.] A ser- 
vant; an observer (in sense 4). ([Rare.] 

Iam your humble observicer, and wish you all cumula- 
tions of prosperity. Shirley, Love Tricks, iti. 5. 
(Ppr. of observe, 
v.) Watchful; observant; attentive. 

Jack knew his friend, but hop’d in that disguise 


He might escape the most observing eyes. 
Couper, Retirement, L 588, 


observingly (ob-zér’ving-li), adv. In an ob- 


obsess (ob-ses’), v. ¢. 


obsession (ob-sesh’on), 2. 


obsidian (ob-sid’i-an), x. 


obsidional (ob-sid’i-d-nal), a. 


obsidionary (ob-sid’i-d-né-ri), a. 


obsidioust (ob-sid’i-us), a. 


obsigillationt (ob-sij-i-la’shon), n. 


obsignt (ob-sin’), »v. t. 


obsignatet (ob-sig’nat), v. ¢. 


obsignation 


There {s some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men odservingly distil it out. 

Shak., Hen. V., fv. 1. 5. 
[< L. obsessus, pp. of 
obsidere, sit on or 1n, remain, sit down before, 
besiege, < ob, before, + sedcre, sit: see sit, srs- 
sion, ete. Cf. assess, possess.) 1+. To besiege; 
beset; compass about. 

It is to be feared that where mafestie epee to ex- 
cesse, and the mynde is obsessed with inordinate ylurie, lest 
pride... shuld sodainely entre. 

Str T.. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 4. 
2. To attack, vex, or plague from without, as an 
evil spirit. See obsession, 2. 

The familiar spirit may bea human ghost or some other 
demon, and may either be supposed to enter the man's 
body or only to come into his presence, which is some- 
what the same difference as whether in disease the demon 
“possesses” or obsesses a patient, fi. e. controls him from 
inside or outside. Eneye. Brit., VII. 63. 
(= F. obsession = 
Sp. obsesion = Pg. obsessdo = It. ossessione, < 
L. obsessio(n-), a besieging, < obsidere, besiege: 
see obsess. | 1. The act of besieging; persis- 
tent assault. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein to 
the Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duper- 
ron became more importunate, and even menacing. 

Encyc. Brit., V. 178. 
2. Continuous or persevering effort supposed 
to be made by an evil spirit to obtain mastery 
of a person; the state or condition of a person 
so vexed or beset: distinguished from posses- 
sion, or control by a demon from within. 
Grave fathers, he’s possest; again, I say, 


Possest: nay, if there be possession an 
Obsession, he has both. . Jonson, Volpone, v. 8. 


Obsession of the Devil is distinguished from Possession 
in this: In Possession, the Evil One was said to enter into 
the Body of the Man; in Obsession, without entering into 
the Body of the Person, he was thought to besiege and 
torment him without. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 142, note. 
(= F. obsidiane, ob- 
sidienne = Sp. Pg. obsidiana, < L. obsidiana, a 
false reading for obsiana, a mineral supposed 
to be obsidian,< Obsidianus, a false reading for 
Obsianus, ¢ Obsius, erroneously Obsidius, the 
name of a man who, according to Pliny, found 
it in ‘‘Ethiopia.”] A voleanic rock, in a vitre- 
ous condition, and closely resembling ordinary 
bottle-glass in appearance and texture. Obsid- 
fan usually contains about 70 per cent. of silica, and is the 
vitreous form of a trachyte or rock consisting largely of 
sanidine. It is of various colors, black, brown, and gray- 
ish green being the most common. Obsidian often occurs 
in a coarsely cellular form, and passes into pumice. See 
cut under conchoidal. 


In consequence of its [obsidian’s] having been often 
imitated in black glass, there arose among collectors of 
gems in the last century the curious practice of calling 
all antique pastes ‘‘obsidians.” Encyc. Brit., XVIL 717. 
(= F, Sp. Pg. 
obsidional = It. ossidionale, < L. obsidionalis, 
belonging to a siege, < obsidio(n-), a siege, < 
obsidere, besiege: see obsess.) Pertaining to 


a siege.— Obsidional coins, See coin!.—Obsidional 
crown. See crown. 
(< L. as if 


*“obsidionarius, < obsidio(n-), & siege: see ob- 
sidional.] Obsidional; coined or struck in a 


besieged place. 


These obsidionary Ormand coins may be called scarce; 

the only rare and probably patane piece is the penny. 
. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 94. 

[< L. as if *obsidi- 
osus, < obsidium, a siege: see obsidional.] Be- 
setting; assailing from without. 

Safe from all obsidious or insidious oppugnations, from 
the reach of fraud or violence. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 261. (Davies.) 
< L. ob, be- 
fore, + LL. sigillare, seal: see seal*, v.} The 
act of sealing up. Maunder. 

[< L. obsignare, seal up, 
< ob, before, + siqnare, mark, seal: see sign, v.] 
To seal, or ratify by sealing; obsignate. 

The sacrament of His Body and Blood, whereby He doth 
represent, and unto our faith give and obsign unto us Him- 


self wholly, with all the merits and glory of His Body and 
Blood. J. Bradford, Letter on the Masa, Sept. 2, 1554. 


{< L. obsiqnatus, 
pp. of obsignare, sealup: see obsign.] Toseal; 
ratify; confirm. 

As circumcision was a seal of the covenant made with 
Abraham and his posterity. so keeping the sabbath did 
obsiynate the covenant made with the children of Israel 
after their delivery out of Feynt. 

rrow, Expos. of Decalogue. 


serving or attentive manner; attentively; care- obsignationt (ob-sig-na’shon), n. [< LL. obsig- 


fully. 


natio(n-), a sealing up, < L. obsignare, seal up: 


obsignation 
gee obsiqgnate, obsign.] The act of sealing; rati- 
fication by sealing; confirmation. 

This is a sacrament, and not a sacrifice: forin this, using 
it as we should, we receive of God vbsiqnation and full cer- 
tificate of Christ’s body broken for our sins, and bis blood 
shed for our iniquities. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 289. 
obsignatory}t (ob-sig’na-to-ri), a. [< L. as if 
*obsignatorius, ¢ obsignare, seal up: see obsig- 
nate, obsign.] Ratifving; confirming by seal- 
ing; confirmatory. 

batgnatory signs. 
: "Bp. Ward, in Parr’s Letters of Usher, p. 441. 
obsolesce (ob-s6-les’), v. i.; pret. and pp. obso- 

lesced, ppr. obsolescing. [4 3 obsolescere, pp. 
obsoletus, wear out, fall into disuse, grow old, 
decay, inceptive of obsvlere (rare), wear out, de- 
cay, appar. < 0b, before, + solere, be wont; or 
else ¢ obs-,a form of ob-, + olere, grow (ef. ado- 
lescent).] To become obsolesecent; fall into 
disuse. 

Intermediate between the English which I have been 

treating of and English of recent emergence stands that 
which is obsolesctiy. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 266. 
obsolescence (ob-so-les’ens), n. [< obsolescen(t) 
+ -ce.] 1. The state or process of becoming 
obsolete.—2. In entom., an obsolete part of 
a mark, stria, etc.: as, a band with a central 
obsolescence. 
Obsolescent (ob-so-les’ent), a. [¢ L. obsoles- 
cen(t-)s. ppr. of obsolcscere, fall into disuse: see 
obsolescc.| 1. Becoming obsolete; passing out 
of use: as, an obsolescent word or custom. 

All the words compounded of here and a prepusition, 


except hereafter, are obsolete or obsvlescent. 
Johnson, Dict., under Hereout. 


Almost always when religion comes before us _histori- 
cally it is seen consecrating . . . conceptions obsolete or 
obsolescent, J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 229. 
2. In entom., somewhat obsolete; imperfectly 
visible. =Syn. 1, Ancient, Old, Antique, etc. See ancient). 
obsolete (ob’s6-let), a. [= F. obsuléte = Sp. 
Pg. obsoleto = It. ossvleto, < L. obsoletus, worn 
out, gone out of use, pp. of obsolescere, wear 
out: see obsolesce.] 1. Gone out of use; no 
longer in use: as, an obsolete word ; an obsolete 
custom; an obsolete law. Abbreviated obs. 

But most (Orders) are very particular and obsolete in 
their Dress, as being the Rustic Habit of old times, with- 


out Linnen, or Ornaments of the present Age. 
Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 19. 


What makes a word obsolete more than general agree- 
ment to forbear? ohnson, 
The fashion seems every day growing still more obsolete. 
olismith, The Bee, No. 5. 

The progress of science is so rapid that what seemed 
the most profound learning a few years ago may to-day 
be merely an exploded fallacy or an obsolete theory. 

J. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 18. 
2. In descriptire zool., indistinet; not aed 
or sharply marked; applied to colors, faded, 
dim: as, an obsolete purple; applied to orna- 
ments or organs, very imperfectly developed, 
hardly perceptible: as, obsolete strie, spines, 
ocelli. It is often employed to denote the lack or im- 
perfect development of a character which is distinct in 
the opposite sex or in a kindred species or genus. =Syn. 
1, Anctent, Old, Antique, etc. See ancient!, 
obsolete (ob’s6-lét), v.; pret. and pp. obsoleted, 
ppr. obsoleting. ([< L. eheoleta: p. of obsoles- 
cere, wear out: see obsolete, a.) i intrans. To 
become obsolete; pass out of use. F. Hall. 
[Rare. ] 

II.} trans. To make obsolete; render disused. 

Those (books) that as to authority are obsoleted. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 24. (Davies.) 
obsoletely (ob’so-lét-li), adv. In descriptive 
zool., in an obsolete manner; not plainly: as, 
obsoletely punctured, striate, ete. 
obsoleteness (ob’s6-lét-nes), ». 1. The state 
of being obsolete or out of use. 

The reader is therefore embarrassed at once with dead 
oe with foreign languages, with obsoleteness and innova- 
on, 

Johnson, Proposals for Printing the Works of Shakspeare. 
2. In descriptive zool., the state of being abor- 
tive, or so imperfectly developed as to be in- 
distinet or scarcely discernible. 

obsoletion (ob-s6-lé’shon), m. [« obsolete + 
-ion.] The act of becoming obsolete; disuse; 
discontinuance. 

Proper lamentation on the obsaletion of Christmas gam- 
bols and pastimes. Keats, To his Brothers, Dec. 22, 1517. 
obsoletism (ob’s6-lét-izm), n. [« obsolete + 
-ism.) A eustom, fashion, word, or the like 
which has become obsolete or gone out of use. 

Does, then, the warrant of a single person validate a ne- 


oterisin, or, what is scarcely distinguishable therefrom, a 
resuscitated obsoleletsm / F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 35. 


obstacle (ob’sta-kl), . and a. 


obstancet (ob’stans), n. 


Obscene (ob’stan-si), 7. 


obsta principiis (ob’ sti prin-sip’ i-is). 


obstetrical (ob-stet’ri-kal), a. 


obstetricatet (ob-stet’ri-kat), ev. 
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[< ME. obstacle, 
€ OF. obstacle, ostacle, F. obstacle = Sp. obstd- 
culo = Pg. obstaculo = It. ostacolo, « LL, ob- 
staculum, a hindrance, obstacle, ¢ L. obstare, 
stand before, stand against, withstand, ¢ 0b, be- 
fore, against, + stare, stand: see state, stand.] 

. 2. 1, That which opposes or stands in the 
way; something that obstructs progress; a hin- 
drance or obstruction. 


If all obstacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, 
As my ripe revenue and due by birth. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., fii. 7. 156. 


T fear you will meet with divers obstacles in the Way, 
which, if you cannot remove, you must overcome. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 1. 

The Egyptians warned me that Suez was a place of ob- 

stacles to pilgrims. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 90. 


2. Objection; opposition. 
Whan the Chane saghe that thei made non obstacle to 


performen his Commandement, thanne he thoughte wel. 
Handeville, Travels, p. 226. 


Obstacle-race, 2 race, as in a steeplechase, in which ob- 
stacles have to be surmounted or circumvented. 


For some time he becomes engaged in a terrible obsta- 
cle-race, und makes little progress. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLITT. 93. 


=Syn. Dificulty, Obstacle, Obstruction, Impediment, check, 
barrier. A dificulty embarrasses, an obstacle stops us. We 
remove [or overcome] the one, we surmount the other. 
Generally the first expresses something arising from the 
nature and circumstances of the affair; the second some- 
thing arising from a foreign cause. An obstruction blocks 
the passage, and is generally put in the way intentionally. 
An tanpediment liternlly clogs the feet and 80 may con- 
tinue with one, hindering his progress, while a difficulty 
Once Overcome, an obstacle once surmounted, or an ob- 
struction once broken down, leaves one free to go forward 
without hindrance. 


“The Conquest of Mexico” was achieving itself under obstetrics (ob-stet’riks), n. 


difficulties hardly leas formidable than those encountered 
by Cortes. O. W. Holmes, Emerson, i. 
The great obstacle to progress is prejudice. 
Bovée, Summaries of Thought, Prejudice. 
In general, contest by causing delay is so mischievous 
an obstruction of justice that the courts ought to be astute 
to detect it and prompt to suppress it. 
The Century, XXX. 328. 
Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march’d on without tmpediment, 
Shak., Rich. IIL, v. 2. 4. 


IT. a. Obstinate; stubborn. ([Prov. Eng. or 
humorous. ] 


Hie, Joan — that thou wilt be so obstacle ! 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 17. 


obstaclenesst, n. [< obstacle, a., + -ness.] Ob- 


stinacy. 

How long shal I, lining here in earth, striue with yous 
unfaythful obstaclenes J, Udall, On Mark ix. 
(ME., taken in sense 
of ‘substance’; < OF. obstance, ¢ L. obstantia, 
a withstanding, resistance, < obstan(t-)s, ppr. 
of obstare, withstand: see obstacle.] 1. Sub- 
stance; essence. 

The obstance of this felynge [of delight produced in the 
soul by song] lyes in the lufe of Ihesu, whilke es fedde and 
lyghtenede eee maner of sanges. 

ampole, Prose Treatises (E. E, T. 8.) p. 18. 
2. Opposition. 
[As obstance (see 
-cy).] Same as obstance, 1. 

It [the obstinacy of a wife] doth Indeed but irrita reddere 
sponsalia, annul the contract ; after marriage it is of no ob- 
stancte. B. Jonson, Epicene, v. 3. 
[L. 
(Ovid, Rem. Amor., 91): obsta, 2d pers. sing. 
imp. of obstare, withstand; principiis, dat. of 
principium, beginning.}] Withstand the begin- 
nings—that is, resist the first insidious ap- 


area of anything dangerous or evil. 
LW) 


stetric (ob-stet’rik), a. [= F. obstétrique = 
Sp. obstétrica, n., obstetrics; Pg. obstetrico, m., 
obstetrica, f., an obstetrician; < NL. obstetricus, 
@ var. (accom. to adjectives in -icvs) of L. ob- 
stetricius (> E. obstetricious), pertaining to a 
midwife, neut. pl. obstetricia b E. obstetricy), 
obstetrics, ¢ obstetriz, a midwife, lit. ‘she who 
stands before,’ se. to assist, < obstare, pp. ob- 
status, stand before: see obstacle.) Same as ob- 
stetrical, 
[< obstetric + 
-al.} | Of or pertaining to midwifery: as, obstet- 
rical skill; obstetrical surgery.— Obstetrical for- 
ceps, forceps used in cases of difficult delivery. See cut 


in next column.— Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, Aly- 
tes obstetricans, See Alutes. 
(< LL. obstet- 


ricatus, pp. of obstetricare, be a midwife, < L. 

obstetrix (-tric-), a midwife: see obstetric.) I, 

intrans. To perform the office of a midwife. 
Nature does obstetricate, and do that office of herself 


when it is the proper season. 
Evelyn, Sylva, ii. 6. (Davies.) 


obstetricationt (ob-stet-ri-ka’shon), 2. 


obstetrician (ob-ste-trish’an), n. 


obstetricious (ob-ste-trish’us), a. 


obstetri 


obstetrist (ob-stet’rist), n. 


obstetrix (ob-stet’riks), ». 


obstinacy (ob’sti-na-si), n. 


obstinate (ob’sti-nat), a. 


Obstetrical Forceps. 
a, blades; 6, locks; ¢, handles; aa, rings for obtaining a firm grasp 


of the locked instrument by the accoucheur. The blades are sepa- 
rately introduced, and after two separate parts or “branches” are 
locked together are used to grasp the head of the child in assistiny 
delivery. 
II, trans. To assist or promote by performing 
the office of a midwife. 
None so obatetricated the birth of the expedient to answer 
both Brzate and his Trojans’ advantage. 
Waterhouse, On Fortescue, p. 202. (Latham.) 
) (< ob- 
stetricate + -ion.J The office of, or the assis- 
tance rendered by, a midwife; delivery. 
He shall be by a healthful obstetrication drawn forth into 
a larger prison of the world; there indeed he hath elbow- 
room enough. Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, § 4. 
[< obstetric 
+ -ian.] One skilled in obstetrics; an accou- 
cheur; a midwife. 
(< L. obste- 


tricius, pertaining to a midwife: see obstetric. ] 
Pertaining to obstetrics; obstetrical; hence, 
helping to produce or bring forth. 

Yet is all humane teaching but maieutical or obstetrt- 
cious. Cudworth, Intellectual System, i. 4. 
(Pl. of obstetric: 
see -ics.} “That department of medical art 
which deals with parturition and the treatment 
and care of women during pregnancy and child- 
birth; the practice of midwifery. 
(ob-stet’ri-si), n. [= Sp. Pg. obste- 
tricia =It. ostetricta, f.,< iD obstetricia, neut. pl., 
obstetrics: see obstetric.] Same as obstetrics. 
Dunglison. [Rare.] 

[< obstetr(ics) + 
-ist.) One versed in the study or skilled in the 
practice of obstetrics; an obstetrician. 

The same consummate obstetrist . . . insisted upon the 
rule, now generally adopted, of not removing the placenta 
if it in any degree adhere. 

R. Barnes, Dis. of Women, xxxvi. 
(= OF. obstetrice = 
Pg. obstetriz, ¢ L. obstetriz, a midwife: see ob- 
stetric.} A woman who renders professional 
aid to women in labor; a midwife. 
[< ME. obstinacie, 
« OF. *obstinacie, < ML. obstinacia, obstinatia, 
var. of obstinacio(n-), for obstinatio(n-), obsti- 
nateness: see obstinute and obstination.] 1. The 
character or condition of being obstinate; per- 
tinacious adherence to an opinion, purpose, or 
course of conduct, whether right or wrong, and 
in spite of argument or entreaty; a fixedness, 
and generally an unreasonable fixedness, of 
opinion or resolution, that cannot be shaken; 
stubbornness; pertinacity. 

And if ther be eny restreynt, denyinge, obstinacya, or 
contradiccion made by eny persone or persones that 
owith to paye such summe forfet, that then vppon reson- 


able warynynge made to them they to appere aforn the 
xxiiij. English Gids (E, E. T. §.), p. 880. 


Only sin 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue. 
Shak., All's Well, 1. 3. 186. 
2. An unyielding character or quality; con- 
tinued resistance to the operation of remedies 
or to palliative measures: as, the obstinacy of 
a fever or of a cold. =gyn. 1. Doggedness, headiness, 
wilfulness, obduracy. See obstinate. 
[< ME. obstenate, ¢ 
OF. obstinat, also obstiné, F. obstiné = Sp. Pg. 
obstinado = It. ostinato, ¢ L. obstinatus, firmly 
set, resolute, stubborn, obstinate, pp. of ob- 
stinare, set one’s mind firmly upon, resolve, ¢ 
ob, before, + *stinare, ¢ stare, stand: see state. 
Cf. destine, destinate.] 1. Pertinaciously ad- 
hering to an opinion, purpose, or course of ac- 
tion; not yielding to argument, persuasion, or 
entreaty; headstrong. 
He thought he wold noo more be obstenate, 


And gaue them respite be fore them euerychon. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1664. 
The queen is obstinate, 
Stabborn to justice, apt to accuse ft. 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., fi. 4. 121. 
I'm an obstinate old fellow when I’m in the wrong; but 
you shall now find me as steady in the right. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, fil. 7. 


2. Springing from or indicating obstinacy. 


obstinate 


I have known t cures done by obstinate resolutions 
of drinking no wine. “Sir W. Temple. 
3. Not easily controlled or removed; unyield- 
ing to treatment: as, an obstinate cough; an 
obstinate headache. 

Disgust conceal’d 


Is oftentimes proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Ia obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 

- Cowper, Task, iii. 40. 
=Syn. 1. Obstinate, Stubborn, Intractable, Refractory, Con- 
tumacious, pertinacious, headstrong, unyielding, dogged, 
wilful, persistent, immovable, inflexible, firm, resolute. 
The first five words now imply a strong and vicious or 
disobedient refusal to yield, a resolute or unmanageable 
standing upon one’s own will. Stubborn is strictly nega- 
tive: a stu child will not listen to advice or com- 
mands, but perhaps has no definite purpose of his own. 
Obstinate is active: the obstinate man will carry out his in- 
tention in spite of advice, remonstrance, appeals, or force. 

’ The last three of the italicized words imply disobedience to 
pop authority. IJntractable, literally not to be drawn, 
dled, or governed, is negative; so is refractory: both 
suggest sullenness or perverseness; refractory is more 
appropriate where resistance is physical: hence the ex- 
tension of the word to apply to metals. Contumacious 
combines pride, haughtiness, or insolence with disobedi- 
ence: in law it means wilfully disobedient to the orders 
of a court. 


Obstinate man, still to perast in his outrage! 
‘oldamith, Good-natured Man, v. 


Cupid indeed {s obstinate and wild, 
A atubborn god; but yet the god ’s a child. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, 1. 7. 


I now condemn that pride which had made me refractory 
to the hand of correction. Goldamith, Vicar, xviii. 


If he were contumactous, he might be excommunicated, 
or, in other words, be deprived of all civil rights and im- 
prisoned for life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

obstinately (ob’sti-nat-li), adv. In an obsti- 
nate manner; with fixedness of purpose not to 
be shaken, or to be shaken with difficulty; stub- 
bornly; pertinaciously. 
There is a credence in my heart, 
An erence 80 obstinately strong, 
That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 121. 


For Vespasian himselfe, at the beginning of his empire, 
he was not #0 obstinately bent to obtaine vnreasonable 
‘matters. Sir H. Savile, tr. of Tacitus, p. 91. 
obstinateness (ob’sti-nit-nes),n. The quality 
of being obstinate; obstinacy. 
An {ll fashion of stiffness and inflexible obstinateness, 


stubbornly refusing to OOF Hah Geocuin Have 


obstinationt (ob-sti-na’shon), n. [Early mod. 
E. obstynacyon, < OF. obstination, F. obstina- 
tion = Sp. obstinacion = Pg. obstinagdo = It. 
ostinazione, < L. obstinatio(n-), firmness, stub- 
bornness,, < odstinare, set one’s mind firmly 
upon, resolve upon: see obstinate.] Obstinate 
resistance to ar ent, persuasion, or entreaty; 
wilful pertinacity, especially in an unreason- 
able or evil course; stubbornness; obstinacy. 
Jer. Taylor. 

God doth not charge angels in this text [Job iv. 18] with 
rebellion, or obsttnation, or any heinous crime, but onl 
with folly, weakness, infirmity. , Sermons, 

obstinedt (ob’stind),a. [As obstin(ate) + -ed2.] 
Hardened; made obstinate or obdurate. 
You that doo shut your eyes against the raies 
Of glorious Light, which shineth in our dayes ; 
Whose spirits, self-obstin'd in old musty Error, 
Repulse the Truth... 
Which day and night at your deaf Doors doth knock. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
obstipatet (ob’sti-pat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. obsti- 
pated, ppr. obstipating. [< ML. obstipatus, pp. 
of obstipare, stop up, < L. 0b, against, + stipare, 
crowd: see constipate.] To stop up, as chinks. 
Bailey, 1731. 
obstipation (ob-sti-pa’shon), n. [< ML. as if 
*obstipatio(n-), < obstipare, stop up: see obsti- 
pate.} 1+. The act of stopping up, as a pas- 
sage.—2. In med., costiveness; constipation. 


Structural affections of the intestines are important, 


measurably or chiefly as giving rise to obstipation due to 


mechanical obstruction to the passage of the intestinal 
contents. Flint, Pract. of Med., p. 398. 

obstreperate (ob-strep’e-rat), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. obstreperated, Ppr. obstrepera an: N obstrep- 
er-ous + -ate2.] To make a loud, clamorous 
noise. 


Thump — thump — thump — obstreperated the abbess 
of Andouillets, with the end of her gold-headed cane 


against the bottom of the calash. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 22. 
obstreperous (ob-strep’e-rus), a. [< LL. ob- 
streperus, clamorous, ¢ L. obstrepere, clamor at, 
drown with clamor, < ob, before, upon, + stre- 
pere, roar, rattle. Cf. perstreperous.] Making 
& great noise or outcry; clamorous; vociferous ; 
noisy. 


Obstreperous car! ! 
If throat’s tempest could o’erturn my house, 
What satisfaction were {t for thy child? 
tcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, ffi. 1. 


obstreperously (ob-strep’e-rus-li), adv. 


obstriction (ob-strik’shon), 2. 


obstringet (ob-strinj’), v. ¢. 


obstruct (ob-strukt’), v. ¢. 


obstructer (ob-struk’tér), n. 


obstruction (ob-struk’shon), n. 
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He that speaks for himself, being a traitor, doth defend 
his treason ; thou art a capital olstreperous malefactor. 
Shirley, Traitor, iii. 1. 


The sage retired, who spends alone his days, 
And flies th’ obstreperous voice of public praise. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 203. 


Many a dull joke honored with much obstr fat- 
sided laughter. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 394. 
=§yn. Tumultuous, boisterous, uproarious. 

In an 
obstreperous manner; loudly; clamorously ; 
vociferously: as, to behave odstreperously. 


obstreperousness (ob-strep’e-rus-nes),”. The 


state or character of being obstreperous; cla- 
mor; rude outery. 

A numerous crowd of silly women and young people, 
who seemed to be hugely taken and enamour’d with his 06- 


streperousness and undecent cants. 
Wood, Athenee Oxon., IT. 578. 


obstricti (ob-strikt’), a. [< L. obstrictus, pp. of 


obstringere, bind about: see obstringe.] Bound- 
en; obliged. 

To whom he recogniseth hymself to be so moche indebt- 
ed and obstricte that non of thise your difficulties shalbe 
the stop or let of this desired conjunccion. 

State Papers, i. 252. (Halliwell.) 

[< L. as if *ob- 
strictio(n-), < obstringere, pp. obstrictus, bind 
about, bind up: see obstringe. Cf. constriction, 
restriction.) The condition of being bound or 
constrained; obligation. 

And hath full right to exempt 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 

From national obstriction. Milton, S. A., L 812 
[< L. obstringere, 
bind about, close up by binding, < 0b, before, 
about, + stringere, strain: see strain}, strin- 
gent.) To bind; oblige; lay under obligation. 

How much he. .. was and is obstringed and bound to 
your Grace. 


Gardiner, in Pococke’s Records of Reformation, I. 95. 
((Encye. Dict.) 


obstropulous (ob-strop’ii-lus), a. A vulgar cor- 


ruption of obstreperous. 


I heard him very obstr us in his sleep. 


, Roderick Random, viiL 
(< L. obstructus, 
pp. of obstruere (> It. ostruire = Pg. Sp. obstruir 
= F. obstruer), build before or against, block 
up, obstruct, < ob, before, + struere, build: see 
structure. Cf. construct, instruct, ete.] 1. To 
block up; stop up or close, as a way or pas- 
sage; fill with obstacles or impediments that 
prevent passing. 
Obstruct the mouth of hell 


For ever, and seal up his ravenous jaws. 
ilton, P. L., x. 686. 


ths of sound shall clear, 
th’ unfolding ear. 
Pope, Messiah, 1. 41. 
2. To hinder from passing; stop; impede in 
any way; check. 
From hence no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 


Star interposed, however small, he sees. 
Milton, P. L., v. 257. 


I don't know if it be just thus to obstruct the union of 
man and wife. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxviii. 
On the new stream rolls, 
obstruc: 


Whatever rocks t. 
Browning, By the Fireside. 


8. To retard; interrupt; delay: as, progress 
is often obstructed by difficulties, though not 
entirely stopped. 

I confess the continual Wars between Tonquin and Co- 


chin China were enough to obstruct the designs of making 
a Voyage to this last. Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 103. 


To obstruct process, in lai, to hinder or delay inten- 
tionally the officers of the law in the performance of their 
duties: a punishable offense at law.=Syn. To bar, bar- 
ricade, blockade, arrest, clog, choke, dam up, embarrass. 


"Tis he th’ obstructed 
And bid new music c 


See obstacle. 
obstructt, x. [< obstruct, v.] An obstruction. 


[Rare. ] 
Oct. I begg’d 
His pardon for return. 
Which soon he granted, 


Bene a obstruct [in some editions abstract] tween his lust 
and him. Shak., A. and C., ifi. 6 61. 
One who or that 
which obstructs, hinders, or retards. Also ob- 
structor. 
[= F. obstruc- 
tion = Sp. obstruccion = Pg. obstruccao = It. 
ostruzione, < L. obstructio(n-), a building before 
or against, a blocking up, < obstruere, pp. ob- 
structus, build before or against, obstruct: see 
obstruct.] 1. The act of obstructing, blocking 
up, or impeding passage, or the fact of being 
obstructed; the act of impeding passage or 
movement; a stopping or retarding: as, the ob- 
struction of a road or thoroughfare by felled 


obstructionist (ob-struk 


obstructive (ob-struk’tiv), a. and n. 


obstructively (ob-struk’tiv-li), adv. 
obstructiveness (ob-struk’tiv-nes), n. 


obstructor (ob-struk’tor), x. 


obstruent (ob’strg-ent), a. and x. 


obstupefacient (ob-stii-pé-fa’shient), a. 
pay: see obstupefy. 
0 


obstupefaction 


trees; the obstruc&on of one’s progress or move- 
ments.—2. That With which a passage is block- 
ed or progress or action of any kind hindered or 
impeded; anything that stops, closes, or bars 
the way; obstacle; impediment; hindrance: as, 
obstructions to navigation; an olstruction to 
progress. 

This is evident to any formal capacity: there {is no ob- 
struction in this. hak., T. N., fi. 5. 129. 

A popular assembly free from obstructions. Srift. 

In this country for the last few years the government 


has been the chief obstruction to the common weal. 
Emerson, Affairs in Kansas. 


St. Stoppage of the vital function; death. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 
Shak., M. for MM., iff. 1. 119. 


4. Systematic and persistent factious opposi- 

tion, especially in a legislative body; factious 

attempts to hinder, delay, defeat, or annoy. 
Every form of revolt or obstruction to this bare majority 


is a crime of unpardonable magnitude. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 141. 
Obstruction had been freely practised to defeat not only 
bills restraining the liberty of the subject in Ireland, but 

many other measures. 
J. Bryce, New Princeton Rev., ITI. 52. 
. yn. 2. Dificulty, Impediment, etc. (see obstacle), bar, 
arrier. 


obstructionism (ob-struk’shon-izm), . [¢ ob- 


struction + -ism.] The principles and prac- 
tices of an obstructionist, especially in a legis- 
lative body; systematic or persistent obstruc- 
tion or opposition, as to progress or change. 

shon-ist), m. [< ob- 
struction + -ist.]| One who factiously opposes 
and hinders the action of others; specifically, 
one who systematically, persistently, and fac- 
tiously hinders the transaction of business in 
a legislative assembly; an obstructive; a fili- 
buster. 

In his (Gallatin’s) efforts this year and in subsequent 
years to cut down appropriations for the army, navy, and 
civil service, he was rarely successful, and earned much 
ill-will as an obstructionist. H. Adama, Gallatin, p. 180. 
(= F. ob- 
structif = Sp. Pg. obstructivo = It. ostruttivo, < 
L. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, obstruct: see ob- 
struct.] I, a. 7 Serving or intended to ob- 
struct, hinder, delay, or annoy: as, obstructive 
parliamentary proceedings. : 

The North, impetuous, rides upon the clouds, 


Dispensing round the Heav’ns o ire gloom, 
Glover, On Sir Isaac Newton. 


Within the walls of Parliament they began those obstruc- 
tive tactics which afterwards deprived Parliament of no 
small share of ita high repute and of its ancient authority. 

Quarterly Rev., CLXITI. 267. 
2. Given to obstructing or impeding: as, an 
obstructive official. 


The Cadi and other Turkish officials were insolent and 
obstructive, 80 I have got them in irons in the jail, with six 


of my force doing duty over them. 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 111. 


II. 2. One who or that which obstructs. (a) 


One who or that which opposes progress, reform, or 
change. 


Episcopacy . . . was instituted as an obstructive to the 
diffusion of schism and heresy. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 149. 


“Incompetent obstructives” are no doubt very objection- 
able people, but they do less injury to any cause than is 
done by indiscreet advocates. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. 723. 
(0) One who rte seeks to obstruct, hinder, or delay 
the transaction of business, especially legislative business. 
In an ob- 
structive manner; by way of obstruction. 
Ten- 
dency to obstruct or oppose; persistent oppo- 
sition, as to the transaction of business; ob- 
structive conduct or tactics. 
[< L. as if *ob- 


structor, < obstruere, pp. obstructus, obstruct: 
see obstruct.} Same as obstructer. 

One of the principal leading Men in that Insurrection, 
and likewise one of the chief Olstructors of the Union. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 552. 
[< L. ob- 
struen(t-)s, ppr. of obstruere, obstruct: see ob- 
struct.) JI, a. Obstructive; impeding. 

II. ». Anything that obstructs; especially, 
anything that blocks up the natural passages 
of the body. 

[< L. 


obstupefacien(t-)s, ppr. of obstupefacere, stu- 
Narcotic; stupefying. 
stupefactiont (ob-stii-pé-fak’shon),n. [= It. 
ostupefazione, < L. as if *obstupefactio(n-), < 
obstupefacere, pp. obstupefactus, astonish, stu- 


obstupefaction 


efy: see obstupefy.] Stupefaction. Howell, 

odona’s Grove, p. 109. 

obstupefactivet (ob-sti’pé-fak-tiv), a. [As ob- 

stupefact(ion) + ~ive. Cf. stupefactive.] Stu- 

efying. 

obstupetyt (ob-stt’pé-fi), v. t. [= It. ostupefare, 
< L. obstupefacere, astonish, amaze, stupefy, < 

ob, before, + stupefucere, stupefy: see stupefy.] 

To stupef. : 
Bodies more dull and obstupifying, to which they im- 

pute this loss of memory. 

Annotations on Glanville, etc. (1682), p. 88. (Latham.) 
obtain (ob-tan’),v. [< ME. *obteinen (notfound), 
< OF. obtenir, F. obtenir = Sp. obtener = Pg. ob- 
ter = It. ottenere, < L. obtinere, hold, keep, get, 
acquire, ¢ 0b, upon, + tenere, hold: see tenant. 
Cf. attain, contain, ete.] J, trans. 1. To get; 
procure; secure; acquire; gain: as, to obtain 
a month’s leave of absence; to obtain riches. 

It may be that I may obtain children by her. 
Gen. xvi. 2. 


Since his exile she hath despised me most, 

Forsworn my company and rail'd at me, 

That I am desperate of obtaining her. ‘ 
Shak., T. G. of V., fil. 2 5. 


I come with resolution 
To obtain a suit of you. 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, fi 2. 


The Duke of Somerset desired the Succession, but the 
Duke of York obtained it. Baker, Chronicles, p. 185. 
2. To attain; reach; arrive at. [Obsolete or 
archaic. ] 

Looking also for the arrival of the rest of his consorts ; 


whereof one, and the principal one, hath not long since 
obtained its port. Hakluyt (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 459). 


As this is a thing of exceeding great difficulty, the end 
is seldom obtained. Bacon, Physical Fables, iii, Expl. 
3. To attain or reach by endeavor; succeed 
in (reaching, receiving, or doing something); 
manage. 

And other thirtie obtained that the Sunne should stand 
still for them, as Joshua. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 172. 


Mr. John Eliot . . . hath obtatned to preach to them 
(Indians) . .. in their own language. 
Winthrop, Hist. New. England, II. 362. 


I would obdfatn to be thought not so inferior as your 
selyes are superior to the most of them who receiv’d their 
counsell. ilton, Areopagitica, p. 4. 
Hence—4. To achieve; win. 


I might have obtained the cause I had in hand without 
casting such blemish upon others as I did. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 142. 


Echinades, made famous by that memorable Sea-battell 
there obfained against the Turk. Sandys, Travailes, p. 4. 
5+. To hold; keep; maintain possession of. 


His mother then is mortal, but his Sire 
He who odtains the monarchy of Heaven. 
Milton, P. R., i. 87. 
=§ Attain, Obtain, Procure. See attain. : 
UE inirane, 1. To secure what one desires 
or strives for; prevail; succeed. 
een oe me, I may... sing some mourning 
strain 
Over his watery hearse. 
Mor. Thou dost obtain. B.Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, i. 1. 


Too credulous is the Confuter, if he thinke to obtaine 
with me or any right discerner. 
Hilton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Jess prosperously the second suit obtain'd 
At first with Psyche. Tennyson, Princess, vil. 
The simple heart that freely asks 
In love obtains. 
Whittier, Hermit of the Thebaid. 
2. To be common or customary; prevail or be 
established in practice; be in vogue; hold good; 
subsist; prevail: as, the custom still obtains in 
some country districts. 
It hath obtatned in ages far removed from the first that 


charity is called righteousness. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 17. 


Many other tongues were kindled from them, as we see 
how much this gift of tongues obtained in the Church of 
Corinth, Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ix. 

The extremely severe climatical changes which obtain 
in northern Siberia. Huczley, Crayfish, p. 322. 


Then others, following these my mightiest knights, .. . 
Sinn’'d also, till the loathsome opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did odtain. 
; Tennyson, Guinevere. 

3t. To attain; come. 

If a man cannot obtain to that judgment, then it is left 
- to him generally to be close, and a dissembler. 
Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 


Sobriety hath by use obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, fi. 2. 
obtainable (ob-ta’na-bl), a. [< obtain + -able.] 
Capable of being obtained, procured, orgained; 

Meee. as, & dye obtainable from a plant. 
obtainer (ob-ta’nér), n. One who obtains. 
Johnson, 
obtainment (ob-tan’ment), n. [¢ OF. obtene- 
ment, < obtenir, obtain: see obtain and -ment.] 


obtect (ob-tekt’), a. 


obtected (ob-tek’ted), a. 


obtectovenose (ob-tek-t6-vé’nés), a. 


obtemper (ob-tem’pér), v. ¢. 


obtemperatet (ob-tem’ pér-at), v. ¢. 


obtendt (ob-tend’), v. ¢. 


obtenebratet (ob-ten’é-brat), v. t. 


obtenebrationt (ob-ten-é-bra’shon), n. 


obtention (ob-ten’shon), n. 


obtest (ob-test’), v. 
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The act of obtaining, procuring, or getting; at- 
tainment. 

What is chiefly sought, the obtainment of love or quiet- 
ness? Milton, Colasterion. 

Placing a large proportion of the comforts and luxuries 
of life within our reach, and rendering the obtatnment of 
knowledge comparatively easy among the great mass of 
the sons of toil. Gladstone. 
{< L. obtectus, pp. of ob- 
tegere, cover over, < 0b, over, + tegere, pp. tec- 
tus, cover. Cf. protect.) In entom., same as 


obtected. 

{< obtect + -ed2,] 
1. Covered; protected ; especially, in zodl., cov- 
ered with a hard shelly case.— 2. In entom., 
concealed under a neighboring part: specifi- 
cally said of the hemielytra of a hemipterous 
insect when they are covered by the greatly 
enlarged and shield-like scutellum, as in the 
ly Scutellerid@: opposed to detected.—op- 
te metamorphosis, a metamorphosis characterized 
by an obtected pupa.— Obtected pupa, a pupa in which 
the legs and other organs are not free, the whole being 
inclosed with the body in a horny case, ag in most Diptera 
and Lepidoptera. The older e1tomologists, following Fa- 
bricius, limited this term to pupe which have the organs 
outlined on the covering case, as in the Lezidoptera, cur- 
responding to the chrysalids or masked pupr of later 
writers. Compare coarctate. See cut under Diptera. 


(< L. ob- 
tectus, covered over (see obtect), + venosus, ve- 
nose: see venose.] In bot., having the principal 
and longitudinal veins held together by simple 
ee ae said of leaves. Lindley. [Not in 
use. 
{= F. obtempérer 
= Sp. obtemperar = It. ottemperare, < L. obtem- 
perare, comply with, obey, < ob, before, + tem- 
perare, observe measure, be moderate: see tem- 
per, v.J] To obey; yield obedience to; specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, to obey or comply with (the 
judgment of a court): sometimes with fo or unto. 
The feruent desire which I had to obtem vnto your 


Majestie’s commandement . . . encouraged mee. 
Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith (Ep. Ded.). (Davies.) 


(< L. ob- 
temperatus, pp. of obtemperare, obey: see ob- 
temper.] Toobey; yield obedienceto. Bailey, 


1731. 

[< L. obtendere, stretch 
or draw before, < 0b, before, + tendere, stretch: 
see tend.] 1. To oppose; hold out in opposi- 
tion. 

*Twas given to you Rast darling son to shrowd, 
To draw the dastard from the fighting crowd, 
And for a man obtend an empty cloud. 
den, #neid, x. 126. 
2. To pretend; allege; plead as an excuse; 
offer as the reason of anything. 
Thou dost with lies the throne invade 
Obtending Heaven for whate’er ills befal. 
Dryden, Iliad, {. 161. 
< LL. ob- 
tenebratus, pp. of obtenebrare, make dark, dark- 
en, < 0b, before, + tenebrare, make dark, < tene- 
bre, darkness: see tenebre.] To make dark; 
darken. Minsheu. 
{= It. 


ottenebrazione, « LL. obtenebratio(n-), < obtene- 
brare, make dark: see obtenebrate.} A darken- 
ing; the act of darkening; darkness. ([Rare.] 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obdtenebration 


joined with a semblance of turning round. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


obtensiont (ob-ten’shon),n. [< LL. obtentio(n-), 


& covering, veiling, obscurity, < L. obtendere, 
pp. obtentus, a covering over: see obtend.] The 
act of obtending. Johnson. 

(= F. obtention, 
OF. obtention = Sp. obtencion = Pg. obtengao, 
€ LL. as if *obtentio(n-), < L. obtinere, pp. ob- 
tentus, hold, keep, get, acquire: see obtain.] 
Procurement; obtainment. [Rare.] 

There was no ey of granting a pension to a for- 
eigner who resided in his own country while that coun- 
try was at open war with the land whence he aspired at 
its obtention: a word I make for my passing convenience, 

Mme. D' Arblay, Diary, VII. 140. (Davies.) 
[< OF. obtester = Pg. ob- 
testar, < L. obtestart, call as a witness, < 0b, be- 
fore, + testari, be a witness: see testament. 
Cf. attest, protest.) I. trans. 1, To call upon 
earnestly; entreat; conjure. 
He lifts his wither’d arms, obtests the skies: 
He calls his much-loved son with feeble cries. 
Pope, Wiad, xxil. 45. 
2. To beg for; supplicate. 
Obtest his clemency. Dryden, Eneid, xi. 151. 
Wherein I have to crave (that nothing more hartily I 


can obtest than) your friendly acceptance of the same. 
Northbrooke, Dicing (1577). (Nares.) 


obtestatet (ob-tes’tat), v. ¢. 


obtestation (ob-tes-ta’shon), 7. 


obtrectt (ob-trekt’), v. ¢. 


obtrectationt (ob-trek-ta’shon), 2. 


obtri 


obtrition (ob-trish’on), n. 


obtrude See, 0.5 


obtruder (ob-tré’dér), x. 


obtruncate 
II. intrans. To protest. ([Rare.] 
We must not bid them good speed, but obtest against 
them. Waterhouse, Apology, p. 210. 


(< L. obtestatus, 
pe of obtestari, call as a witness: see obtest.] 
o obtest. 
Dido herself, with sacred gifts in handa, 
One foot unbound, cloathes loose, at th’ altar stands: 
Readie to die, the gods she obdtestates., 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil (1682), (Nares.) 
[< L. obtesta- 
tio(n-), an adjuring, an entrenle < obtestari, 
call to witness: see obtest.} 1+. The act of pro- 
testing; a protesting in earnest and solemn 
words, as by calling to witness; protesta- 
tion. 
Whether it be by way of exclamation or crying out, ad- 
miration or wondering, imprecation or cursing, obtestation 


or taking God and the world to witnes, or any such like. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeste, p. 177. 


Antonio asserted this with greate obdtestation, nor know 
I what to think of it. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 2, 1652. 
2. An earnest or pressing request; a supplica- 
tion; an entreaty. 


Our humblest petitions and obtestations at his feet. 
Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


obtortiont(ob-tér’shon),m. [< LL. obtortio(n-), 


a twisting, writhing, distortion, < L. obterquere, 
pp. obtortus, twist, writhe, < 0b, before, + tor- 
quere, twist: see tort.] A twisting; a distor- 
tion. 
Whereupon have issued those strange obtortione of some 
particular prophecies at ahatp interests, 
Bp. Hall, Works, VIL. 508. (Davies.) 
[< L. obtrectare, de- 
tract from, disparage, < ob, against, + tractare, 
draw: see treat. Cf. detract.] To slander; 
calumniate. 
Thou dost obtrect my flesh and blood. 
Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, iv. 1. 
(= OF. ob- 
trectation = It. obtrettazione, ¢ L. obtrectatio(n-), 
detraction, disparagement, < obtrectare, detract 
from, disparage: see obirect.] Slander; detrac- 
tion; calumniation. 
When thou art returned to thy several distractions, that 
vanities shall pull thine eyes, and obdtrectation and libel- 
lous defamation of others shall pull thine ears, .. , then 


- » « compel thy heart . . . to see God. 
Donne, Sermons, x. 


obtrectatort (ob’trek-ta-tor),n. [=OF. odtrec- 


tateur, « L. obtrectator, a detractor, < obtrectare, 
detract: see obtrect.] One who obtrects or ca- 
lumniates; a slanderer. 

Some were of a very strict life, and a great deal more la- 
borious in their cure than their obtrectators. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, 1. 95. (Davies.) 

(ob-tri-ang’gu-lir), a. [< ob- + 
triangular.] In zoél., triangular with the apex 
in reverse of the ordinary or usual position. 
(< LL. obtritio(n-), 
contrition, < L. obterere, pp. obtritus, bruise, 
erush, < 0b, against, + terere, rub: see trite.] 
A breaking or braisiig: a wearing away by fric- 
tion. Maunder. 
ret. and pp. obtruded, 
ppr. obtruding. ([< L. obtrudere, thrust or press 
upon, thrust into, < 0b, before, + trudere, thrust. 
Cf. extrude, intrude, protrude.) I, trans. To 
thrust prominently forward; especially, to 
thrust forward with undue prominence or im- 
portunity, or without solicitation; force for- 
ward or upon any one: often reflexive: as, to 
obtrude one’s self or one’s opinions upon a per- 
son’s notice. 

The thing they shun doth follow them, truth as it were 
even obtruding iteelf into their knowledge, and not per- 


mitting them to be so ignorant as they would be. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 2. 


No maruell if he [Postellus) obfrude vpon credulitie such 
dreames as that India should bee so called, or Hundia, as 
being Iudea orientalis. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 452. 


Was it not he who upon the English obtruded new Cere- 
monies, upon the Scots a new Liturgie? 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xiii. 


I tired of the same black teasing lie 
Obtruded thus at every turn. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 286. 
=a Intrude, Obtrude. See intrude, 

. tntrans. To be thrust or to thrust one’s 
self prominently into notice, especially in an 
unwelcome manner; intrude. 

One who obtrudes. 


Do justice to the inventors or publishers of true experi- 
ments, a8 well as upon the obtruders of false ones. Boyle. 


obtruncate (ob-trung’kat), v. 4; pret. and pp. 


obtruncated, ppr. obtruncating. [< L. obtrunca- 
tus, pp. of obtruncare, cut off, lop away, trim, 
prune, < 0b, before, + truncare, cut off: see 


obtruncate 


acne To cut or lop off; deprive of a limb; 
op. 
Low obtruncated pyramids. Encye. Brit., XII. 823. 


obtruncate (ob-trung’kat), a. [< L. obtrunca- 
tus, pp.: see the verb.] Lopped or cut off 
short; truncated. 
Those props on which the knees obi(runcate stand. 
; London Cries (1805). 
obtruncation (ob-trung-ka’shon), n. [< L. ob- 
truncatio(n-), a cutting off, pruning, < obtrun- 
care, cut off: see obtruncate.} The act of ob- 
truncating, or of lopping or cutting off. 
obtruncator (ob’trung-ka-tor), n. [« obtrun- 
cate + -orl.] One who cuts off. (Rare.] 

The English King, Defender of the Faith and obtrunca- 
tor of conjugal heads, gave monasteries and convents to 
his counsellors and courtiers. 

Athenceum, No. 3239, p. 707. 
obtrusion (ob-tré’zhon), n. (« LL. obtrusio(n-), 
a thrusting in, < L. obtrudere, pp. obtrusus, thrust 
in: see obtrude.] The act of obtruding; an un- 
due and unsolicited thrusting forward of some- 
thing upon the notice or attention of others, or 
that which is obtruded or thrust forward: as, 
the obtrusion of crude opinions on the world. 

He never reckons thoee violent and merciless obtrustons 
which for almost twenty yeares he had bin forcing upon 
tender consciences by all sorts of Persecution. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 
obtrusionist (ob-tré’zhon-ist), n. [< obtrusion 
+ -ist.] One who obtrudes; a person of obtru- 
sive manners; one who favors obtrusion. 
obtrusive (ob-tri’siv), a. , L. obtrudere, pp. 
obtrusus, thrust in, + -ive.} Disposed to ob- 
trude; given to thrusting one’s self or one’s 
opinions upon the company or notice of others; 
forward (applied to persons); unduly promi- 
nent (applied to things). 
Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won, 


Not obvious, not odtrusive, but retired. 
Milton, P. L., viil 6504. 


Too soon will show, like nests on wintry boughs, 
Obtrustve emptiness. Lowell, Parting of the Ways. 


obtrusively (ob-trd’siv-li), adv. In an obtru- 
sive manner; forwardly ; with undue or unwel- 


come prominence. 
obtrusivenead (ob-trd’siv-nes), n. The state or 
character of being obtrusive. 
obtund (ob-tund’), v. # (< L. obtundere, strike 
at or upon, beat, blunt, dull, ¢ ob, upon, + 
tundere, strike. Cf.contund.] Todull; blunt; 
quell; deaden; reduce the pungency or violent 
action of anything. 
They (John-a- Nokes and John-a-Stiles} were the greatest 
wranglers that ever lived, and have filled all our law-books 


with the obtunding story of their suits and trials. 
Milton, Colasterion. 


Avicen countermands letting blood in choleric bodies, 
because he esteems the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding 
its acrimony and fierceness. Harvey, Consumptions. 


If heavy, slow blows be given, an obtunding effect will 
probably set in at once. 
Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 657. 


obtundent (ob-tun’dent), a. and n. [< L. obd- 
tunden(t-)s, ppr. of obtundere, blunt, dull: see 
obtund. | a. Dulling; blunting. 

HI. n. 1. A mucilaginous, oily, bland sub- 
stance employed to protect parts from irrita- 
tion: nearly the same as demulcent.— 2. In den- 
tistry, @ medicine used to blunt or deaden the 
nerves of a tooth. 

obtundity (ob-tun’di-ti),n. [Irreg. < obtund, v., 
+ -ty.) The state of being dulled or blunted, 
as the sensibility of a nerve. Med. News, XLIX. 


234. 

obturate (ob’ti-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. obtu- 
rated, ppr. obturating. [< lL. obturatus, pp. of 
obturare (> It. otturare = Sp. obturar = OF. ob- 
turer), stop up, close, < 0b, before, + *turare 
(not found in the simple form).] To occlude, 
stop, or shut; effect obturation in. 

obturating (ob’ti-ra-ting), p.a. That stops or 
plugs up; used in closing or stopping up: spe- 
cifically applied to a primer for exploding the 
charge of powder in & cannon, and at the same 
time closing the vent, thus preventing the rush 
of gas through it in firing. 

Three forms of an obturating primer have been manu- 

factared recently at the Frankfort Arsenal. . . . Two of 
these primers . . . are closely allied to the Krupp odtu- 


rating friction primer; the third is an electric primer. 
Gen. S. V. Bent, in Rep. of Chief of Ordnance, 1834, p. 18. 


obturation (ob-ti-ra’shon),n. [= Sp. obtura- 
cion, < LL. *obtupatio(n-), < L. obturare, stop up, 
close: see obturate.} 1. The act of closing or 
stopping up, or the state or condition of being 
oper uctes or closed. 
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Some are deaf by an outward obturation, whether by the 
prejudice of the Teacher or by secular occasions and dis- 
tractions. Bp. Hall, Deaf and Dumb Man Cured. 


2. Specifically, in gun., the act of closing a 
hole, joint, or cavity so as to prevent the flow 
of gas through it: as, the obturation of a vent, 
or of a powder-chamber. See fermeiure, gas- 
check, obturator. 


The rapid deterioration of the vents of heavy guns in 
firing the large charges now in vogue renders it indispen- 
sable that sume vent-sealing device be employed to prevent 
the rush of gas through the vent. The most convenient 
way of effecting this obturation of the vent is through the 
action of the primer by which the piece is fired. 

Gen. S. V. Benét, in Rep. of Chief of Ordnance, 1884, p. 18. 


obturator (ob’ti-ra-tor), ». [NL., < L. obtu- 
rare, stop up: see obturate.) That which closes 


or stops up an entrance, cavity, or the like. 
Specifically —(a@) In zool. and anat., that which obturates, 
closes, shuts, or stops up: a part or organ that occludes a 
cavity or passage: specifically pi to several struc- 
tures: see phrases below. (b) Mtlit.. a device for pre- 
venting the flow of gas through a joint or hole; a gas- 
check; any contrivance for sealing the vent or chamber 
of a cannon and preventing the escape of gas in firing, such 
as an obturating primer, a Broadwell ring, a Freire obtu- 
rator, a De Bange obturator, or an Armstrong gas-check, 
See gas-check, fermelure, and cut under cannon. (¢) In 
sury., an artificial plate for closing an abnormal opening, 
as that used in cleft palate.— Obturator artery, usually 
a branch of the internal iliac, which passes through the ob- 
turator foramen to escape from the pelvic cavity. It some- 
tines arises from the epigustric, and the variations in its 
origin and course are of great surgical interest in relation 
to femoral hernia.—Obturator canal. See canal!.— QOb- 
turator externus,a muscle arising from the obturator 
membrane and adjacent bones, upon the outer surface 
of the pelvis, and inserted into the digital fossa of the tro- 
chanter major of the femur. It is very constant in verte- 
brates, even down to batrachians.— Obturator fascia. 
Sec, fascia.— Obturator foramen. Sce foramen, and cuts 
under tanominatum, marsupial, and eacrartum.— Obtu- 
rator hernia, hernia through the obturator foramen.— 
Obturator internus, 2 muscle which arises from the 
obturator membrane and adjacent bones on the inner 
surface of the pelvis, and winds around the ischium to be 
inserted into the trochanter major of the femur. It is in 
some animals wholly external, constituting a second ob- 
turator externus, The obturator muscles form part of a 
set of six muscles, known in human anatomy as rotatores 
femoris from their action upon the thigh-bone, which 
they rotate outward upon its axis.—Obturator liga- 
ment, the obturator membrane.—Obturator mem- 
brane, See membrane.— Obturator nerve, a branch of 
the lumbar plexus, arising from the third and fourth lum- 
bar nerves, and distributed principally to the hip- and knee- 
joints and to the adductor muscles of the thigh.— Ob- 
turator tertius, the third obturator muscle of some 
animals, as the hyrax, arising from the inner surface of the 
ischium, and passing through the obturator foramen to the 
trochanteric fossa of the femur.—Obturator vein, a tribu- 
tary to the internal iliac vein, accompanying the artery. 

obturbinate (ob-tér’bi-nat), a. (< ob- + turbi- 
nate.] Having the shape of a top with the peg 
Ha said of parts of plants. 

obtusangular (ob-tus’ang’gi-lir),a. [< obtuse 
+ angular.] Same as obtuse-angular. Kirby. 

obtuse (ob-tiis’),a. [= F. obtus = Sp. Pg. obtuso 
= It. ottuso,< L. obtusus, blunted, blunt, dull, pp. 
of obtundere, blunt, dull: see obtund.] 1. Blunt; 
not acute or pointed: applied to an angle, it de- 
notes one that is larger than a right angle, or 
of more than 90°. See cuts under angles. 


See then the quiver broken and decay’d 
In which are kept our arrows!.. . 
Their points obtuse, and feathers drunk with wine. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 808, 
2. In bot., blunt, or rounded at the extremity: 
as, an obtuse leaf, sepal, or petal.— 
3. Dull; lacking in acuteness of sen- Z 
sibility; stupid: as, he is very ob- 
tuse; his perceptions are obtuse. 
Thy senses then, 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego. 
Hulton, P. L., xi. 541 
4. Not shrill; obscure; dull: as, an 
obtuse sound. Johnson.—Opbtuse bi- 
sectrix. See bisectriz, 1.—Obtuse cone, 
a cone whose angle at the vertex by a section 
through the axisis obtuse.— Obtuse hyper- 
bola. See hyperbola.— OQbtuse mucronate leaf, a leaf 
which is blunt, but terminates in a mucronate point. 


obtuse-angled (ob-tis’ang’gld), a. Having an 
obtuse angle: as, an obtuse-angled triangle. 
obtuse-angular (ob-tis’ang’gi-lir), a. Having 
or forming an obtuse angle or angles. 
obtuse-ellipsoid (qb-tis’e-lip’soid), a. In bot., 
ellipsoid with an obtuse or rounded extremity. 
obtusely (ob-tus’li), adv. In an obtuse man- 
ner; not acutely; bluntly; dully; stupidly: as, 
obtusely pointed. 
obtuseness (ob-tiis’nes), n. 
obtuse, in any sense. 
obtusifolious (ob-ti-si-fo’li-us),a. [<L. obtusus, 
blunted, + folium, leaf.] In bot., possessing 
or characterized by leaves which are obtuse or 
blunt at the end. 
obtusilingual (ob-ti-si-ling’gwal), a. [< L. ob- 
tusus, blunted, + lingua, tongue: see lingual] 


Ohtuse Leaf 
of Rromex of- 
fustfolius. 


The state of being 


obverse 


Having a short labium, as a bee; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Obtusilingues. 

Obtusilingues (ob-ti-si-ling’gwez), n. pl. [NL., 
CL. obtusus, blunted,+ lingua, tongue.) A divi- 
sion of Andrenida, including those solitary bees 
whose labium is short and obtuse at the end: 
distinguished from Acutilingues. See cuts un- 
der Anthophora and carpenter-bee. 

obtusilobous (ob-ti-si-lo’bus), a. [< L. obtusus, 
blunted, + NL. lobus, a lobe: see lobe.) In bot., 
possessing or characterized by leaves with ob- 
tuse lobes. 

obtusiont (ob-ti’zhon), n. [< LL. obtusio(n-), 
bluntness, dullness, ¢ L. obtundere, pp. obtusus, 
blunt: see obtund, obtuse.| 1. The act of mak- 
ing obtuse or blunt.—2. The state of being 
dulled or blunted. 


Obtusion of the senses, internal and external. Harvey. 


obtusity (ob-ti’si-ti), n. [« OF. obtusite = It. 
ottusita, < ML. obtusita(t-)s, obtuseness, stupid- 
ity, < L. obtusus, obtuse: see obtuse.] Obtuse- 
ness; dullness: as, obtusity of the ear. [Rare.] 

The dodo, . . . it would seem, was given its name. prob- 

ably by the Dutch, on account of its well-known obtuatty. 
A. S. Paliner, Word-Hunter's Nute-Book, v. 
obumbrant (ob-um’brant), a. [(« L. obum- 
bran(t-)s, ppr. of obumbrare, overthrow: see ob- 
umbrate.] In entom., overhanging; projecting 
over another part: specifically applied to the 
scutellum when it projects backward over the 
metathorax, as in many Diptera. 
obumbrate (ob-um’brat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
obumbrated, ppr. obumbrating. (« L. obumbra- 
tus, pp. of obumbrare (> It. obumbrare, obbum- 
brare, obombrare = Pg. obumbrar = It. obum- 
brare = F. obombrer, OF. obombrer, obumbrer), 
overshadow, shade, ¢ ob, over, + umbrare, 
shadow, shade, < wnbra, shade: see umbra. Cf. 
adumbrate.) To overshadow; shade; darken; 
cloud. Howell, Dodona’s Grove. 

A transient gleam of sunshine which was suddenly 0b- 
umbrated. Smollett, Ferdinand, Count Fathom, xliv. 

obumbrate (ob-um’brat),a. [< L. obumbratus, 

p. of obumbrare, overshadow, shade: see obwm- 

rate, v.} In zool., lying under a projecting 
part: specifically said of the abdomen when it 
is concealed under the posterior thoracic seg-. 
ments, as in certain Arachnida. Kirby. 
obumbrationt (ob-um-bra’shon), n. [=F. ob- 
ombration = It. obumbrazione, obbumbrazione, < 
LL. obumbratio(n-),<L.obumbrare, overshadow: 
see obumbrate.] The act of darkening or ob- 
securing; shade. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1068. 
And ther is hoote is occupacion 
The fervent yre of Phebus to declyne 
With obhambracton, if 30 benygne 
And longly be the vyne, is not to werne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 171. 
obumbret,v.¢. [ME. obumbren, < OF. obumbrer, 
obombrer, ¢ L. obumbrare, overshadow: see ob- 
umbrate.] To overshadow. 
Moddes wol thaire germinacion 
Obumbre from the colde and wol defende. __ 
Patiadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 207. 
obuncoust (ob-ung’kus), a. ([< L. obuncus, bent 
in, hooked, <ob, against, + uncus, bent in, hook- 
ed, curved.] Very crooked; hooked. 
obvallate (ob-val’at), a. [< L. obvallatus, pp. 
of obrallare, surround with a wall, <¢ ob, before, 
+ valium, a wall. Cf. circumvallate.] In bot., 
walled up; guarded on all sides or surrounded 
as if walled in. 
obventiont (ob-ven’shon),n. ([« F. obrention = 
Sp. obrencion = It. ovrvenzione, « LL. obventio(n-), 
income, revenue, < L. obvenire, come before, 
meet, fall to one’s lot, < ob, before, + venire, 
come: see come. Cf. subvention.] That which 
happens or is done or made incidentally or oe- 
casionally; incidental advantage; specifically, 
an offering, a tithe, or an oblation. 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other obventions will also be more augment- 
ed and better valued. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. (Latham.) 
obversantt (ob-vér’sant),a. [< L. obversan(t-)s, 
ppr. of obversari, move to and fro before, go 
about, < ob, before, + rersari, turn, move, ¢ 
rertere, turn: see verse. Cf. conversant.) Con- 
versant; familiar. Bacon, To Sir H. Savile, 
letter cix. 
obverse (ob-vérs’ as an adj., ob’ vérs as a noun), 
a. and n, [= F. obvers = Sp. Pg. obversa, < 
L. obversus, pp. of obvertere, turn toward or 
against: see obrert.] J, a. 1. Turned toward 
(one); facing: opposed to rererse, and applied 
in numismatics to that side of a coin or medal 
which bears the head or more important in- 


obverse 


scription or device.— 2. In bot., having the base 
narrower than the top, as a leaf.—Obverse as- 
pect or view, in entom., the appearance of an insect when 
seen with the head toward the observer.— Obverse tool, 
a tool having the smaller end toward the haft or stock. 
E. H. Knight. 

II, ». 1. In numis., the face or principal side 
of a coin or medal, as distinguished from the 
other side, called the reverse. See numismatics, 
and cuts under mararedi, medallion, and merk?. 

Of the two sides of a coin, that is called the obverse which 
bears the more important device orinscription. In early 
Greek coins it is the convex side; in Greek and Roman 
imperial it is the side bearing the head; in mediseval and 
modern that bearing the royal effigy, or the king’s name, 
or the name of the city; and in Oriental that on which the 
inscription begins. The other side is called the reverse. 

Encye. Brit. XVII. 680. 
Henece—2. A second aspect of the same fact; 
a correlative proposition identically implying 
another. 

The fact that it [a belief) invariably exists being the ob- 
verse of the fact that there is no alternative belief. 

H. Spencer. 
obverse-lunate (ob-vérs‘la‘nat),a. In bot., in- 
versely crescent-shaped — that is, with the horns 
of the crescent projecting forward instead of 
backward. 
obversely (ob-vérs’li), adv. Inan obverse form 
or manner. 
obversion (ob-vér’shon),”. [< obvert, after rer- 
sion, ete.] 1. The act of obverting or turning 
toward some person or thing, or toward a posi- 
tion regarded as the front.—2. In logic, same 
as conversion, or the transposition of the sub- 
ject and predicate of a proposition. 
obvert (ob-vért’), v.¢ [« L. obrertere, turn or 
direct toward or against, < ob, toward, + ver- 
tere, turn: see verse. Cf. advert, avert, etc.] To 
turn toward some person or thing, or toward a 
position regarded as the front. 

This leaf being held very near the eye, and obverted to 
the light, appeared . . . full of pores. 

Boyle, Works, I. 729. 
obviate (ob’vi-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. obviated, 
ppr. obviating. [< LL. obviatus, pp. of obviare ‘ 

t. ovviare = Pr. Sp. Pg. obviar = F. obvier), 
meet, withstand, prevent, < obvius, in the way, 
meeting: see obvious. | it. To meet. 

As on the way I itinerated, 


A rurall person I obviated. 
S. Rowlands, Four Knaves, i. 


Our reconciliation with Rome is clogged with the same 
ee bilities ; she may be gone to, but will never be met 
with; such her pride or peevishness as not to stir a step 
to obviate any of a different religion. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. v. 74. 
2. To meet half-way, as difficulties or objec- 
tions; hence, to meet and dispose of; clear out 
of the way; remove. 
Secure of mind, I'll obviate her intent, 
And unconcern’d return the goods she lent. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate. 
Cowper, Task, ifi. 558. 
All pleasures consist in obviating necessities as they rise. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xi. 
obviation (ob-vi-a’shon), n. [= It. ovviazione; 
as obviate + -ion.] The act of obviating, or the 
state of being obviated. ([Rare. ] 
obvious (ob’vi-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. obvio = It. 
ovvio, < L. obvius, being in the way so as to 
meet, meeting, easy of access, at hand, ready 
obvious, ¢ ob, before, + via, way: see via, and 
ef. devious, invious, previous, ete.) 1+. Being or 
standing in the way; standing or placed in the 
front. 
Tf hee finde there is no enemie to oppose him, he advis- 
eth how farre they shall invade, commanding everie man 
(upon paine of his life) to kill all the obvious Rusticks ; but 


not to hurt any women or children. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 38. 
The... ayre,. . . returning home in a Gyration, car- 
rieth with it the obvious bodies unto the Electrick. 
Str T. Browne, Pseud. Epid. (1646), il. 4. 
Nor obvious hill, 
Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream, divides 
Their perfect ranks. Milton, P. L., vi. 69. 


2+. Open; exposed to danger or accident. 


Why was the sight 
To such a tender ball] as the eye confined, 
So obvious and 80 easy to be quench'd? 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 96. 


St. Coming in the way; presenting itself as to 
be done. 


I miss thee here, 
Not pleased, thus entertain’d with solitude, 
Where obvious duty erewhile appear'’d unsought. 
Milton, P. L., x. 106. 


4. Easily discovered, seen. or understood; plain; 
manifest; evident; palpable. 


obviousness (ob’ vi-us-nes), n. 


obvolute (ob’vo-lut), a. 


obvoluted (ob’ v6-la-ted), a. 


aheoieia 


Occamism (0k’am-izm), 7. 


4070 


This is too obvious and common to need explanation. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, vi., ExpL 
What obvious truths the wisest heads may miss. 
Cowper, Retirement, 1. 458. 


Surely the highest office of a great poet is to show us 
how much variety, freshness, and opportunity abides in the 
obvious and familiar. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 208. 


5. In zoél., plainly distinguishable; quite ap- 
parent: as, an obvious mark; an obvious stria: 


Peppered to obscure or obsolete. = gyn. 4 Evi 
Plain, etc. (see manifest, a.); patent, unmistakable. 


obviously (ob’ vi-us-li), adv. In an obvious man- 


ner; so as to be easily apprehended; evidently; 
lainly; manifestly. 

1. The state or 

condition of being obvious, plain, or evident to 

the eye or the mind. 

I thought thefr easiness or obviousness fitter to recom- 
mend than depreciate them. Boyle. 
2. The state of being open or liable, as to any- 
thing threatening or harmful. 

Many writers have noticed the exceeding desolation of 
the state of widowhood in the East, and the obviousness of 
the widow, as one having none to help her, to all manner 
of oppressions and wrongs. 

French, Notes on the Parables (ed. Appleton), p. 401. 
[< L. obvolutus, pp. 
of obvolvere, wrap around, muffle up, < 0b, be- 
fore, + volrere, roll, wrap: see rolute.] Rolled 


or turned in. Specifically applied by Linnseus toa kind 
of vernation in which two Jeaves are folded together in the 
bud so that one half of each is exterior and the other inte- 
rior, a8 in the calyx of the poppy, It is merely convolute 
reduced to its simplest expression. Also used as a syno- 


nym for convolute. 
[< obvolute + 
-ed2,] In bot., having parts that are obvolute. 


obvolvent (ob-vol’vent), a. [< L. obvolven(t-)s, 


pr. of obvolverce, wrap around: see obvolute.] 
nentom., curved downward or inward.— Obvol- 
vent e elytra in which the epipleurse curve over 
the sides of the mesothorax and metathorax.— Obvolvent 
proncean: a pronotum which is rounded at the sides, 
orming an unbroken curve with the sternal surface of the 


Same as obvolvent. 


t, n. See obit. 


oc!t, n. A Middle English form of oak. 
0c2t, conj. [ME., also occ, usually ac, sometimes 


ah, < AS. ac, but.) But. 


oc-. An assimilated form of ob- before c. 
oca (0’ki), n. (S. Amer.] One of two plants of 


the genus Oralis, O. crenata and O. tuberosa, 

found in western South America. They are there 

cultivated for their potato-like tubers, which, however, 

have proved insipid and of small size in European expert- 

nents: The acid leafstalks of O. crenata are also used in 
eru. 


ocarina (ok-a-ré’nii),n. [It.] A musical instru- 


ment, hardly more than a toy, consisting of a 


~ 
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Ocarinas. 


fancifully shaped terra-cotta body with a whis- 
tle-like mouthpiece and a number of finger- 
holes. Several different sizes or varieties are 
made. The tone is soft, but sonorous. 

< Occam (see def. ) 
+ -ism.] The doctrine of the great nominal- 
ist William of Occam (or Ockham) (died about 
1349), now sometimes called doctor invincibilis, 
but in the ages following his own venerabilis 
inceptor, as if he had not actually taken his de- 


ee. He wasa t advocate of the rule of poverty of 
e Franciscan order, to which he belonged, and a strong 
defender of the state against the pretensions of the pa- 
peer All his teachings depend upon the logical doctrine 
hat Bence belongs only to the significations of signs 
(such as words). The conceptions of the mind are, ac- 
cording to him. objects in themselves individual, but natu- 
rally significative of classes. These principles are carried 
into every department of logic, metaphysics, and theol- 
ogy, where their general result is that nothing can be dis- 
covered by reason, but all must rest upon faith. Occam- 
ism thus prepared the way for the overthrow of scholasti- 
cism, by arguing that little of importance to man could 
be learned by scholastic methods; yet the Occamistic 
writings exhibit the scholastic faults of triviality, prolix- 
ity, and formality in a higher degree than those of any 
other school. 


Occamist (ok’am-ist), n. 


Occamite (ok’am-it), n. 
occamyt (ok’a-mi), n. [Also ochimy, ochymy, etc.; 


occasion (0-ka’zhon), n. 


occasion 


[< Occam (see def. of 
Occamism) + -ist.] A terminist or follower of 
Occam. 

Same as Occamist. 


& corruption of alchemy.) A compound metal 
simulating silver. See alchemy, 3. Wright. 
Pilchards . . . which are but counterfets to the red her- 
ring, as copper to gold, or ockamie to silver. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl Misc., VI. 165). 
The ten shillings, this thimble, and an occamy spoon 
from some other unknown poor sinner, are all the atone- 
ment which is made for the body of sin in London and 
Westminster. , Guardian, No. 26. 
[< ME. occasyon, < 
OF. occasion, F. occasion = Pr. occasio, ocaizo, 
ochaiso, uchaiso = Sp. ocasion = Pg. occasido = 
It. occasione, < L. occasio(n-), opportunity, fit 
time, favorable moment, < occidere, pp. occasus, 
fall: see occident. Cf. encheason, an older form 
of occasion.] 1}. An occurrence; an event; 
an incident; a happening. 
This occasion, and the sickness of our minister and peo- 
ple, put us all out of order this day. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 10. 
2. A special occurrence or happening; a par- 
ticular time or season, especially one marked 
by some particular occurrence or juncture of 
circumstances; instance; time; season. 
T shall upon this occasion go so far back as to speak brief- 
ly of my first going to Sea. Dampier, Voyages, II. ii. 2. 


His [Hastings’s style)... was sometimes, though not of- 
ten, turgid, and, on one or two occasions, even bombastic. 
Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


3. An event which affords a person a reason or 
motive for doing something or seeking some- 
thing to be done at a particular time, whether 
he desires it should be done or not; hence, an 
opporeamty for bringing about a desired re- 
. Ht also, a need; an exigency. (a) Used rela- 

vely. 

You embrace th’ occasion to depart. 

Shak., M. of V., £ 1. 
We have perpetual occasion of each others’ assistance. 


When a man’s circumstances are such that he has no 
occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend him. 
Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 8. 


The election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly in their 
[the Southern leaders’) power to prevent had they wished, 
was the occasion merely, and not the cause, of their revolt. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 172. 
@) Used absolutely, though referring to a particular ac- 
on. 

When occasyon comes, thy profyt take. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.) p. 100. 
I should be dearly glad to be there, sir, 
Did my occasions suit as I could wish. 
Middleton and Rowley, Changeling, £. 1. 
Neither have I 
Slept in your great occasions. 
Massinger, Renegado, i. 1. 

To meet Roger Pepys, which I did, and did there dis- 
course of the business of lending him . to answer some 
occasions of his, which I believe to be safe enough. 


Pepys, Diary, Nov. 20, 1668. 
(c) In negative phrases. ‘ : 


The winde enlarged vpon vs, that we had not occasion 
to goe into the harborough. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 275. 


He is free from vice, because he has no occasion to im- 
ploy it, and is aboue those ends that make men wicked. 
. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Contemplatiue Man. 


Look ‘ee, Sir Lucius, there’s no occasion at all for me to 
fight; and if it’s the same to you, I'd as lieve let it alone. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 


(d) In the abstract, convenience; opportunity : not refer- 
ring to a particular act. 
He thought good to take Occasion by the fore-lock. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 286. 
(ce) Need; neceasity: in the abstract. 
Courage mounteth with occasion. 
; Shak., K. John, fi. 1. 82. 
4. An accidental cause. (2) A person or something 
connected with a person who unintentionally brings about 
a given result. 
QO! wae be to thee, Blackwood, 
And an ill death may ye die, 
For ye’ve been the haill occasion 
We orgs my lord and me. 
Laird of Blackwood (Child’s Ballads, IV. 291). 
Her beauty was th’ occasion of the war. Dryden. 


(0) An event, or series of events, which lead toa given re- 
sult, but are not of such a nature as generally to produce 
such results: sometimes used loosely for an efficient cause 
in general, as in the example from Merlin. 
Telle me all the occasion of thy sorowe, and who lith 
here in this sepulture. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fii. 646. 
Have you ever heard what was the occasion and first be- 
ginning of this custom? Spenser, State of Ireland. - 
Others were diverted by a sudden [shower] of rain, and 
others by other occasions. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 18. 


5. An incident cause, or cause determining the 
particular time when an event shall occur that 


occasion 


is sure to be brought about sooner or later by 
other causes. The idea seems to be vague. 

It is a common error to assign some shock or calamity 
as the efficient and adequate cause of an insane outbreak, 
whereas the real causality lies further back, and the occur- 
rence in question is only the occasion of its development. 

Huzley and Youmans, Physiol., § 496. 
6. Causal action; agency. See def. 4. (a) Unin- 
tentional action. 

By your occasion Toledo is risen, Segovia altered, Medina 
burned. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 268. 

For a time ye church here wente under some hard cen- 
sure by his occasion. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 311. 
(6) Chance; occurrence; incident. ; 

7. Aconsideration; a reason for action, not ne- 
cessarily an event that has just occurred. 
You have great reason to do Richard right; 
Especially for those occasions 
At Eltham Place I told your majesty. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, fii. 1. 156. 
8. Business; affair: chiefly in the plural. 

Mr. Hatherley came over againe this year, but upon his 

owne occasions, Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 301. 


After he had been at the Eastward and expedited some 
occasions there, he and some that depended upon him re- 
turned for England. 

. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 108. 
9. A high event; a special ceremony or cele- 
bration; a function. 

Keep the town for occasions, but the habits should be 
formed to retirement. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 


10. pl. Necessities of nature. Halliwell.—By 
socasiont. incidentally ; as it happened. 


Mr. Peter by occasion preached one Lord's day. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 26. 


By occasion oft, by reason of; on account of; in case 


Bat of the book, by occasion of reading the Dean's an- 
swer to it, I have sometimes some want. 
Donne, Letters, lil. 


On or upon occas on, acorn opportunity; as o 
portunity offers; incidentally; m time to time.— To 
take occasion, to take advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by some incident or juncture of circumstances. 


The Bashaw, as he oft used to visit his granges, visited 
him, and tooke occasion so to beat, spurne, and revile him 
that, forgetting all reason, he beat out the Tymors braines 
with bis threshing bat. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 41. 
To take occasion by the forelock. See forelock?. =8yn. 
Zand 3. Opportunity, ion. See opportunity.— 2, 3, 
and hs Occurrence, etc. (see exigency), conjuncture, ne- 
cessity. 


occasion (0-ka’zhon), v. t [= F. occasionner = 
Pr. ocaisonar, ochaisonar, acaizonar = Sp. oca- 
sionar = Pg. occasionar = It. occasionare, < ML. 
occasionare, cause, occasion, ¢ L. occasio(n-), 
& Cause, occasion: see occasion, n.}] 1. To 
cause incidentally or indirectly; bring about 
or be the means of bringing about or produ- 


cing; produce. 
Full of doubt I stand 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasion’d. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 475. 


They were occasioned (by y@ continuance & encrease of 
these troubls, and other means which ye Lord raised up 
in those days) to see further into things by the light of 
y¢ word of God. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 8. 


Let doubt occasion still more faith. 

Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
2+. To lead or induce by an occasion or oppor- 
cope impel or induce by circumstances; im- 
pel; lead. 

occasioned to leave France, he fell at the length 
upon Geneva. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., ii. 


I have stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill toovertake 
you, hoping your business may occasion you towards Ware. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 19. 


He, having a great temporal estate, was occasioned there- 
by to have abundance of business upon him. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 279. 
=§yn. 1. To bring about, give rise to, be the cause of. 
occasionable (0-ka’zhon-a-bl), a. [< occasion 
+ -able.] Capable of being caused or occa- 
sioned. [Rare.] 

This practice . . . will fence us against immoderate dis- 
pleasure occasionable by men’s hard opinions, or harsh 
censures passed on us. Barrow, Works, ITT. xiii. 
occasional (0-ka’zhon-al), a. andn. (=F. oc- 
casionnel = Sp. ocasional = Pg. occasional = It. 
occasionale, < AIL. occasionalis, of or pertaining 
to oceasion, < L. occasio(n-), occasion: see ac- 
casion.] I. a. 1. Of occasion; incidental; 
hence, occurring from time to time, but with- 
out re rity or system; made, happening, or 
recurring as opportunity requires or admits: as, 
an occasional smile; an occasional fit of eough- 
ing. 

There was his ordinary residence, and his avocations 


were but temporary and occasional. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1835), II. 168. 


occasionalism (0-ka’zhon-al-izm), n. 


occasionatet (0-ka’zhon-at), v. ¢. 


occasionativet (0-ka’zhon -4 -tiv), a. 


occasioner (0-ka’zhon-ér), n. 
occasive (0-ka’siv), a. 


occecation (ok-sé-ka’shon), n. 
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From long-continued habit, and more especially from 
the occasional birth of individuals with a slightly different 
constitution, domestic animals and cultivated plants be- 
come to a certain extent acclimatised, or adapted to a cli- 
mate different from that proper to the parent-species. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 846, 


No ordinary man, no occasional criminal, would have 
shown himself capable of this combination. 
R. L. n, Treasure of Franchard. 


2. Called forth, produced, or used on some spe- 
cial occasion or event; suited for a particular 
occasion: as, an occasional discourse. 


What an occasional mercy had Balaam when his ass 
catechised him ! Donne, Sermons, ii. 


Milton’s pamphlets are strictly occasional, and no longer 
interesting except as they illustrate him. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 271. 


3t. That serves as or constitutes the occasion 
or indirect cause; causal. 


The ground or occasional original hereof was probably 
the amazement and sudden silence the anexpected. appear- 
ance of wolves does often put upon travellers. 

Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., tii. 8 


Doctrine of occasional causes, in the hist. of philos., 
the doctrine of Arnold Geulincx and other Cartesians, if 
not of Descartes himself, that the fact of the interaction of 
mind and matter (which from the Cartesian point of view 
are absolutely antagonistic) is to be explained by the sup- 
position that God takes an act of the will as the occasion of 
producing a corresponding movement of the body, and a 
state of the body as the occasion of producing a correspond- 
ing mental state; occasionalism.— Occasional chair, a 
chair not forming part of a set; an odd chair, often orna- 
mental, sometimes having the seat, back, etc., of fancy 
needlework.— Occasional contraband, office, etc. See 
the nouns.— Occasional table, a small and portable ta- 
ble, usually ornamental in character, forming part of the 
furniture of a sitting-room, boudoir, or the like. =Syn. 
1. Occasional differs from accidental and casual in exclud- 
ing chance; it means irregular by some one’s selection of 
times: as, occasional visits, gifts, interruptions. 

IZ.+ x. A production caused by or adapted to 
some special occurrence, or the circumstances 
of the moment; an extemporaneous composi- 
tion. 


Hereat Mr. Dod (the flame of whose zeal turned all ac- 
cidents into fuel) fell into a pertinent and seasonable dis- 
course (as none better at occasionals) of what power men 
have more than they know of themselves to refrain from 
sin. uller, Ch. Hist., XI. v. 87. 
[< occa- 
sional + -ism.] In philos., the doctrine that 
mind and matter can produce effects upon each 
other only through the direct intervention of 
God; the doctrine of occasional causes. See 
under occasional. 


occasionalist (0-ka’zhon-al-ist), 2. [< occasional 


+ -ist.] One who holds or adheres to the doc- 
trine of occasional causes, 


occasionality (0-ka-zho-nal’i-ti), n. [« occa- 
sional + -ity.] The quality of being occasional. 
Hallam. [Rare.] 

occasionally (0-ka’zhon-al-i), adv. 1. From 


time to time, as occasion demands or opportu- 
ny offers; atirregular intervals; on occasion. 
—2. Sometimes; at times. 

There is one trick of verse which Emerson occastonally, 
not very often, indulges in. O.W. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 
3+. Casually; accidentally; at random; on 
some special occasion. 

Authority and reason on her wait, 


As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally, Milton, P. L., viii. 556. 


One of his labouring servants predicted his return, and 
described the livery of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home, and which had been, without any previous 
design, occastonally given him. Johnson. 


(< ML. occa- 
sionatus, pp. of occasionare, occasion: see occa- 
sion, v.] To occasion. 
The lowest may occastonate much ill. 

Dr. H. More, Paychathanasia, ITI. £ 84, 
[< occa- 
sionate + -ive.] Serving as occasion or indirect 
cause. 


There are other cases concerning things unlawful by 
accident, in respect to the evil cffect of the same: to wit, 
as they may be impeditive of good, or causative, or at the 
least (for we must use such words) occasionative, of evil. 

Bp. Sanderson, Promissory Oaths, ifi. § 11. 
One who occa- 
sions, causes, or produces. 
{< LL. occasivus, set- 
ting, < L. ocridere, pp. oceasus, fall, set (as the 
sun): see occident.] Pertaining to the setting 
sun; western. Wright. [Rare.] 
[< LL. occewca- 
tio(n-), a hiding, < L. occecare, make blind, 
make dark, hide, < ob, before, + cecare, make 
blind, <¢ cecus, blind: see cecity.] A making or 
becoming blind; blindness. [Rare.] 


It is an addition to the misery of this inward oececation, 
etc, Bp. Hall, Occasional Meditations, § 57. 


Occemyia (ok-s6-mi’i-ii), n. 


Occemyids (ok-sé-mi‘i-dé), n. pl. 


occiant, 7. 
occident (ok’si-dent), 2. 


occidental (ok-si-den’tal), a. and n. 


occidentalism (ok-si-den’tal-izm), n. 


occidentalist (ok-si-den’tal-ist), n. 


occidentalist 


(NL. (Robineau- 
Desvoidy, 1853), also Urcemya, Ocemyia (prop. 
*Oncomyia), < Gr. dyxy, 6)Koc, size, + pria, a 
fly.] <A genus of dipterous insects of the fam- 
ily Conopida, evils name to the Occemyida. 
It contains middle-sized and small flies, almost naked or 
but slightly hairy, and black or yellowish-gray in color, 
resembling the species of Zodion. The metamorphoses 
are unknown. The flies are found on flowers, especially 
clover and heather. Four are North American, and few 


are European. 

[NL., < Oc- 
cemyia + -ide.) <A family of Diptera, named 
by Robineau-Desvoidy from the genus Occemyia, 
usually merged in Conopide. Also Occemyde. 
A Middle English form of ocean. 
[< ME. occident, oc- 
cedent, < OF. occident, F. occident = Sp. Pg. 
It. occidente, ¢ L. occiden(t-)s, the quarter of the 
setting sun, the west, prop. adj., setting (sc. sol, 
sun), ppr. of occidere, fall, go down, set, < ob 
before, + cadere, fall: see case], cadent, ete.] 
1. The region of the setting sun; the western 
part of the heavens; the west: opposed to 
orient, 

The cnvious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the occident. 
Shak., Rich. IL, ilf. 8. 67. 
2. (cap. orl. c.] With the definite article, the 
west; western countries; specifically, those 
countries lying to the west of Asia and of that 
part of eastern Europe now or formerly consti- 
tuting in general European Turkey; Christen- 
dom. Various countries, as Russia, may be 
classed either in the Occident or in the Orient. 
Of Iglande, of Irelande, and alle thir owtt filles, 


That Arthure in the occedente ocupyes att ones. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T.8S.), 1. 2360.. 


Occident equinoctial, the part of the horizon where the 
sun sets at the equinoxes; the true west.— Occident esti- 
val and occident hibernal, the parts of the horizon 
where the sun sets at the summer and winter solstices 


respectively. 
(= F. oc- 


cidental = Sp. Pg. occidental = It. occidentale, < 
L. pemitontilie of the west, < occiden(t-)s, the 
west: see occident.) JI, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the occident or west; of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of those countries or parts of the 
earth which lie to the westward. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 


Moist Hesperus hath quench'd his sleepy lamp. 
hak., All's Well, ii. 1. 166. 


Specifically (cap. or 0. c.J—(a) Pertaining to or character- 
istic of those countries of Europe defined above as the Occi- 
dent (see occident, 2), or their civilization and its deriva- 
tives in the western hemisphere : as, Occidental climates; 
Occidental gold; Occidental energy and progress, (b) Per- 
taining to the countries of the western hemisphere; Ameri- 
can as opposed to European. 

It (Spezia] wears that look of monstrous, of more than 
occidental newness which distinguishes all the creations 
of the young Italian state. 

H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 54. 


2. Setting after the sun: as, an occidental 
planet.—3. Further to the west. 

For the marriage of woman regard the Sun, Venus, and 
Mars. If the © (Sun] be oriental, they marry early, or to 
men younger than themselves, as did Queen Victoria; if 
the © be occidental, they marry late, or to elderly men. 

Zadkiel (W. Lilly), Gram. of Astrol., p. 399. 
4. As used of gems, having only an inferior 
degree of beauty and excellence; inferior to 
true (or oriental) gems, which, with but few 
exceptions, come from the East. 

In all meanings opposed to oriental or orient. 

I. n. (cap. or i. c.] A native or an inhabi- 
tant of the Occident or of some Occidental 
country: eppateg to Oriental. Specifically —(a) A 

n 


native or an abitant of western Europe. (0) A native 
or an inhabitant of the western hemisphere ; an American. 


The hospital [at Warwick) struck meas a little museum 
kept up for the amusement and confusion of those inquir- 
ing Occidentals who are used to seeing charity more dryly 
and practically administered. 

H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 259. 
[< ocect- 
dental + -ism.) The habits, manners, peculiar- 
ities, ete., of the inhabitants of the Occident. 
[< occiden- 
tal + -ist.] 1. [cap.] One versed in or en- 
gaged in the study of the languages, literatures, 
institutions, ete., of western countries: opposed 
to Orientalist.— 2. A member of an Oriental 
nation who favors the adoption of Occidental 
modes of life and thought. 

At that time [about 1840] the literary society of Moscow 
was divided into two hostile camps — the Slavophils and 
the Occidentalixts. The former wished to develop an in- 
dependent national culture, on the foundation of popular 
conceptions and Greek Orthodoxy, whilst the latter strove 
toadopt and assimilate the intellectual treasures of W est- 
ern Europe. D. M. Wallace, Russia, xvi. 


occidentalize 


occidentalize (ok-si-den’tal-iz), r. t.; pret. and 
pp. occidentalized, ppr. occidentalizing. [¢ oc- 
cidental + -ize.] To render occidental; cause 
to conform to Occidental customs or modes of 
thought. 


The hardest and most painful task of the student of to- 
day is to occtdentaliz and modernize the Asiatic modes of 
thought which have come down to us closely wedded to 
medieval interpretations. 

O. W. Holines, Old Volume of Life, p. 309. 


occidentally (ok-si-den’tal-i), adv. In the oe- 
cident or west: opposed to orientally. 
occiduous (ok-sid’i-us), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. oc- 
ciduo, ¢ L. occiduus, going down, setting (as the 
sun), western, ¢ occidere, go down, set: see occi- 
dent.) Western; occidental. Blount. 
occipital (ok-sip’i-tal),a@.andn. [=F.Sp. Pg. 
occipital = It. oecipitale, < NL. ocecipitalis, ¢ L. 
occiput (occipit-), the back of the head: see 
occiput.) J, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the occiput or hindhead: opposed 
to sincipital—2, Having a comparatively large 
cerebellum, as @ person or people; having the 
hind part of the head more developed than the 
front. 


The occipital races: that is to say, those whose hinder 
part of the head is more developed than the front. 
Burnou/, Science of Religions (trans., 1883), p. 190. 


Maximum occipital diameter, in craniom., the diame- 
ter from one asterion to the other.— Occipital angle. 
See craniometry.— Occipital arc, the arc on the surface of 
the skull from the lambda to the opisthion.-— Occipital 
artery, a branch of the external carotid, which mounts 
upon the back of the head.— Occipital bone. Sce II.— 
Occipital condyle, a protuberance, or one of a pair 
of protuberances, usually convex, at the lower border 
or on each side of the foramen magnum, for the articula- 
tion of the occipital bone with the atlas. See IIL., and 
cuts under atlas, craniofacial, Felidae, and skill (.A).— Oc- 
cipital convolutions, the convolutions of the occipital 
lobe of the brain — the superior, middle, and inferior, or 
first, second, and third, See cerebral hemisphere, under 
cerebral.— Occipital crest. See crest.— Occipital crot- 
chet, in craniom., an instrument for the determination of 
the part of the face intersected by the plane of the oc- 
cipital foramen.— Occipital fontanelle. See fontanelle, 
2—Occipital foramen. (a) The foramen magnum. See 
cut C under skull. (6b) Inentom. See foramen.— Occipi- 
tal fosss. See fossal.— Occipital STOOVE, & groove in 
the under side of the mastoid process for the occipital 
artery.— Occipital gyri. See gyrus.— Occipital lobe. 
See lobe, and cut under cerebral.— Occipital lobule, the 
cuneate gyrus.—QOccipital nerve. (a) Great, the inter- 
na] branch of the posterior division of the second cervical 
nerve, which ascends the hindhead with the occipital 
artery, and divides into two main branches, supplyin 
much of the scalp as well as several muscles. Also calle 
occipitalis major. (b) Small, a branch of the second cer- 
vical nerve, supplying a portion of the back part of the 
scalp and the occipitalis and attollens aurem muscles. 
Also called occipitalis minor.— Occipital orbits, the up- 
a osterior borders of the compound eyes of Diptera.— 
pital plate, in herpet. See II., 2.—Occipital point. 
(a) In crantom., the hind end of the maximum anteropos- 
terior diameter of the skull, measured from the glabella in 
front. Also called maximum occipital point. (b) The inter- 
section of the visual axis with the spherical field of regard 
behind the head.— Occipital protuberance, (a) Exter- 
nal, a bony prominence in midline of the outer surface of 
the occiput, at the height to which the muscles of the 
nape attain, and at the point of insertion of the ligamentum 
nuche; the inion. (b) Internal, the point of intersection 
of the vertical and horizontal ridges on the inner surface 
of the occipital bone.— Occipital ent, in trilobites, 
the hindmost part of the glabellum.— Occipital sinus, a 
small venous channel in the falx cerebelli, opening into 
the torcular Herophili. It is sometimes double.— Occip- 
ital style, in ornith., a bony style in the muscles of the 
nape, attached to the occiput of some birds, as cormorants. 
—Occipital triangle. (a) In «nat. and surg., the triangle 
-at the side of the neck bounded by the sternomastoid, 
trapezius, and omohyoid muscles. (6) In craniom., one of 
two triangles, the superior and the inferior, having the 
biparietal and bimastoid diameters for their bases respec- 
tively, and their apices at the inion.— Occipital veins, 
veins of the occiput emptying into the deep cervical or in- 
ternal jugular. — Occipital vertebra, the occipital bone, 
in the vertebral theory of the skull. a 
IT, ». 1. In zoodl. and anat., the occipital 
bone; the bone of the hindhead; a@ compound 
bone, consisting of a basioccipital, a supra- 
occipital, and a pair of exoccipital bones, cir- 
cumscribing the foramen magnum, and to- 
gether constituting the first or occipital seg- 


ment of the skull. These several elements commonly 
coalesce: but the basioccipital may be represented only 
by cartilage, as in a batrachian; or some of the elements 
may unite with otic elements and not with other occip- 
ital elements; or several of the elements may unite 
with one another and also with sphenotd, parietal, and 
temporal elements. The occipital bears two condyles for 
articulation with the atlas in all mammals; one in all 
Sauropsida (birds and reptiles); one (or, if two, as in a 
batrachian, with no ossifled basioccipital) in Jchthyopsida. 
See cuts under Balenide, Catarrhina, craniofacial, cra- 
nium, Cyclodusa, Esox, Felidae, and skull. 

2. In herpet., one of a pair of plates or scutes 
upon the occiput of many serpents. See cut 
under Coluber.—3. The occipitalis muscle. 
occipitalis (ok-sip-i-ta’lis), ». [NL., < L. occi- 
put, occimitium, the back part of the head: see 
occiput.| A wide thin muscle arising from the 
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occluse 


superior curved line of the occipital, and from occipitotemporal (ok-sip’i-t6-tem’po-ral), a. 


the mastoid, terminating above in the epicranial 
aponeurosis. Also called epicranius occipitalis, 
The occipitalis and frontalis, with the intervening apo- 
neurosis, are frequently described as the occipito-fron- 
talis. By their alternate action the scalp may be moved 
backward and forward. 


occipitally (ok-sip’i-tal-i), adr. As regards the 
occiput; in the direction of the occiput. 

occipito-angular (ok-sip’i-to-ang’gi-lir), a. 
Pertaining to or common to the occipital lobe 
and the angular convolution. 

occipito-atlantal (ok-sip’i-t6-at-lan’tal), a. Of 
or pertaining to the occiput and the atlas. More 
frequently called occipito-atloid.— Occipito-at- 
lantal igaments, ligaments uniting the occipital bone 
and the atlas: two anterior, two lateral, and one posterior 


are distinguished. Of the two anterior, one, a strong com- 
pact bundie in front of the other, is sometimes designated 


accessory. 

occipito-atloid (ok-sip’i-td-at’loid), a. Pertain- 
ing to the occipital bone and to the atlas; oc- 
cipito-atlantal: as, the occipito-atioid ligaments. 

occipito-axial (ok-sip’i-t6-ak’si-al), a. Per- 
taining to the occipital bone and to the axis or 
second cervical vertebra: applied to ligaments 
which are also called the apparatus ligamen- 
tosus colli. The odontoid ligaments or check- 
ligaments are also generically occipito-axial. 
— Posterior occipito-axial or occipito-axoid liga- 
ment, a strong ligament running from the posterior sur- 
face of the centrum of the axis, to be inserted in the basi- 
lar groove of the occipital bone in front of the foramen 
Inagnum. It may be regarded as the upward continuation 
of the posterior common ligament. 

occipito-axoid (ok-sip’i-t6-ak’soid), a. 
as occipito-azial, 

occipitofrontal (ok-sip’i-t6-fron’tal), a. and n. 
I, a. Pertaining to the occiput and to the fore- 
head. 

II, ». The occipitofrontalis. 

occipitofrontalis (ok-sip’i-t6-fron-ta’lis), 2.; 
pl. occipitofrontales (-léz). [NL.] The occipi- 

talis and frontalis muscles together with their 


connecting epicranial aponeurosis. This is the 
extensive flat muscle of the scalp, lying between the skin 
and the skull, arising fleshy from the superior curved line 
of the occipital bone, becoming fascial, and passing over the 
skull to the skin of the forehead, where it again becomes 
fleshy and is continuous with some muscles of the face. Its 
action moves the scalp back and forth to some extent, and 
wrinkles the skin of the forehead horizontally. See first 
cut under muscle. 
occipitohyoid (ok-sip’i-t6-hi’oid), a. Pertain- 
ing to the occipital and hyoid bones.— Occipito- 
hyoid muscle, an anomalous muscle in man, arising from 
the occipital bone beneath the trapezius, and passing over 
the sternoclidomastoid to the hyoid bone. 
Of 


occipitomastoid (ok-sip’i-t6-mas’toid), a. 
or pertaining to the occipital bone and the mas- 
toid part of the temporal bone: as, the occipito- 
mastoid or masto-occipital suture. 

occipitomental (ok-sip”i-td-men’tal), a. and n. 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the occiput and the 
mentum. 

II, n. In obstet., the distance from the point 
ye the chin to the posterior fontanelle in the 
etus. 

occipito-orbicularis (ok-sip’i-t6-ér-bik-i-la’- 
ris),n. [NL.] A muscle of the hedgehog, con- 
necting the occiput with the orbicularis panni- 
cull, and antagonizing the sphincterial action 
of the latter. 

occipitoparietal (ok-sip’i-t6-pa-ri’e-tal),a. Per- 
taining to the occipital and parietal bones or 
regions of the skull: as, the occipitoparietal or 
lambdoid suture. 

occipitopharyngeus (ok-sip’i-t0-fai-rin’jé-us), 
n.3 pl. occipttopharyngei (-1). [NL.] A super- 
numerary muscle in man, extending from the 
basilar process to the wall of the pharynx. 

occipitopollicalis (ok-sip’i-t6-pol-i-ka‘lis), 7.; 
pl. occipitopollicales (-léz). [NL.] Aremarkable 
muscle of bats, extending from the hindhead to 
the terminal phalanx of thethumb. Macalister, 
Philosophical Transactions, 1872. 

occipitorbicular (ok-sip’i-tér-bik’i-lar),a. At- 
taching an orbicular muscle to the hindhead 
or occiput. 

occipitoscapular (0k -sip’i-td-skap’i-lir), a. 
Pertaining to the back of the head and to the 
shoulder-blade, as a muscle. 

occipitoscapularis (ok-sip’i-t6-skap-i-la’ris), 
n.;3 pl. occipitoscapulares (-réz). [NL.] A mus- 
ele found in many animals, not recognized in 
man unless it bea part of the rhomboideus, ex- 
tending from the occiput to the seapula: not to 
be confounded, however, with the levator an- 
gule seapule. 

occipitosphenoid (o0k-sip’i-t6-sfé’noid),a. Per- 
taining to the occipital and sphenoidal bones: 
as, the occipitosphenoid suture. 


Same 


occiput (ok’si-put), n. 


occluset (0-klés’), a. 


Pertainingto the occipital and temporalregions. 
—Occipitotemporal convolutions. Seecut of cerebral 
hemisphere, under cerebral.— Occipitotemporal sulcus, 
the collateral sulcus. See collateral. 


occipitotemporoparictal (ok-sip*i-to-tem’ po- 


ro-pa-ri’e-tal), a. Noting a division or region 
of the cerebrum which includes the occipital, 
temporal, and parietal lobes, as together dis- 
tinguished from the frontal lobe and the insula. 
See cut under cerebral. Buck's Handbook of 
Med. Sciences, VIII. 147. 
(= F. Pg. occiput = Sp. 
occipuzio = It. occipite, formerly also occtpute, 
also occipizio, « L. occiput, occipitium, the back 
per of the head, < 0b, over against, + caput, 
ead: see capitall. Cf. sinciput.] 1. In man, 
the hinder part of the head, or that part of the 
skull which forms the hind part of the head; 
the hindhead; the posterior part of the cal- 
varium, from the middle of the vertex to the 
foramen magnum: opposed to sinciput.—2. In 
other vertebrates, a corresponding but varying 
part of the head or skull: as, in most mam- 
mals, only that part corresponding to the su- 
praoccipital bone itself, or from the occipital 
protuberance to the foramen magnum.—3, In 
descriptive ornith., a frequent term for the part 
of the head which slopes up from nucha to ver- 
tex. See diagram under bird!.—4, In herpet., 
the generally flat back part of the top of the 
head, as where, in a snake for example, the oc- 
cipital plates are situated.— 8. In entom., that 
part of the head behind the epicranium, be- 
longing to the labial or second maxillary seg- 


ment, and articulating with the thorax. It may 
be flat or concave, with sharp edges, or rounded and not 
distinctly divided from the rest of the head. The oc- 
ciput properly forms an arch over the occipital foramen, 
by which the cavity of the head opens into that of the 
thorax, the foramen being closed beneath by the gula or 
by the submentum; but in Diptera, Hymenoptera, and 
Neuroptera this lower piece is not distinguished, and the 
whole back of the head is then called the occiput; the 
portion above the foramen may be distinguished as the 
cervix or nape. 


occision (ok-sizh’on), n. [< ME. occision, < OF. 


occision, ocision, F', occision = Sp. occision = Pg. 
occisdo = It. occisione, uccisione, « L. occisio(n-), 
a killing, < occidere, strike down, slay, kill, < 
ob, before, + cedere, strike, kill. Cf. tncision, 
etc.) A killing; the act of killing; slaughter. 

Ther was a merveillouse stoure and harde bataile, and 


grete occision of men and of horse, but thei myght not 
suffre longe, ne endure. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), if. 161. 


This kind of occiston of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdom, and in execution thereof, ought not to be 
numbered in the rank of crimes. 

Str HM. Hale, Pleas of Crown, xii. 


occlude (0-kléd’), v. t.3 pret. and pp. occluded, 


ppr. occluding. [< L. occludere (> F. occlure), 
shut up, close up, ¢ ob, before, + claudere, shut, 
close: see closel, and ef. conclude, exclude, in- 
clude, ete.) 1. To shut up; close. [Rare.] 


Ginger is the root... of an herbaceous plant... 
very common in many parts of India, rowing either from 
root or seed, which in December and January they take 
up, and, gently dried, roll it up in earth; whereby, occlud- 
tng the pores, they conserve the natural humidity, and so 
prevent corruption. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., if. 6. 


2. In physics and chem., to absorb: specificall 
applied to the absorption of a gas by a metal, 
such as iron, platinum, or palladium, particu- 


larly at a high temperature. Thug, palladium heated 
to redness and cooled in a current of hydrogen absorbs 
or occludes over 900 times its volume of the gas. By this 
means the physical properties of the metal are changed, 
and the occluded hydrogen is regarded as existing in a 
solid form as a quasi-metal, called hydrogenium, the spe- 
cific heat, specific gravity, and electrical conductivity of 
which have been approximately determined. Probably 
a part of the gas forms also a definite chemical com- 

und with the metal. Occluded gases also occur in me- 
eorites. Thus, the Arva meteoric iron yielded (Wright) 
47 volumes of the mixed gases carbon dioxid, carbon mo- 
noxid, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 


Professor Graham has shown its [palladium’s] remark- 
able power of absorbing hydrugen. hen a strip of pal- 
ladjum is made the negative electrode in an ap tus for 
decomposing water, it absorbs s00 or 900 times its volume 
of hydrogen, expanding perceptibly during the absorption. 
This occluded gas is again given off when the substance, 
which Professor Graham believed to be an actual alloy of 


palladium and hydrogen, is heated to redness. Madan. 
occludent (0-klé’dent), a. and n. [< L. oeclu- 


den(t-)s, ppr. of occludere, shut up: see occlude. } 

. a Serving to shut up or olose. 

That margin in the scuta and terga which opens and 
shuts for the exsertion and retraction of the cirri I have 
called the Occdludent margin. 

Darwin, Cirripedia, Int., p. 5. 

II, ». Anything that closes. Sterne. 

[< L. oeclusus, pp. of oc- 
cludere, shut up: see occlude.) Shut; closed. 
Holder, Elements of Speech. 2 


occlusion 


occlusion (0-kl8’zhon), n. [= F. occlusion, < 
L. as if *occlusio(n-), a shutting up, < occludere, 
pp. occlusus, shut up: see occlude.] 1. A shut- 
ting up; aclosing; specifically, in pathol., the 
total or partial closure of a vessel, cavity, or 
hollow organ; imperforation.—2. In physics 
and chem.,the act of occluding, or absorbing and 
concealing; the state of being occluded. See 
occlude.— Intestinal occlusion, obstruction of the in- 
testine, as by twisting (volvulus), intussusception, fecal 
impaction, stricture, pressure from without as by bands, 
tumors, and otherwise. 
occlusive (0-klé’siv),a. [« L. occlusus, Pp. of 
occludere, close ue (see occlude), + -ive.) Clos- 
ing; serving to close: as, an occlusive dressing 
fora wound. Medical News, LIU. 117. 
occlusor (0-k16’sor), 2.; pl. occlusores (ok-1§-80’- 
réz). [NL., < L. occludere, pp. occlusus, close 
EP see occlude.] That which occludes: used 
chiefly in anatomy for an organ or arrangement 
by means of which an opening is occluded or 
closed up, and in brachiopods specifically ap- 
plied to the anterior retractor muscles. See 
eut under Lingulide. 

A large digastric occlusor muscle lies on the ventral side 
of the stomodzum. Micros. Science, XXX. ii. 113. 
occrustatet (o-krus’taét),v.¢ [« ML. asif *oc- 
crustatus, pp. of *occrustare, incrust, < L. 0b, be- 
fore, + crustare, crust: see crust, crustate.] To 
incase as in a crust; harden. Dr. H. More, De- 
fence of Moral Cabbala, iii. 
occult (o-kult’), a. [= F. occulte = Sp. oculto 
= Pg. It. occulto, ¢ L. occultus, hidden, conceal- 
ed, secret, obscure, pp. of occulere, cover over, 
hide, conceal, <¢ 0b, over, before, + *calere, in 
secondary form celare, hide, conceal: see cell, 
conceal.) 1. Not apparent upon mere inspec- 
tion, nor deducible from what is so apparent, 
but discoverable only by experimentation; re- 
lating to what is thus undiscoverable by mere 
inspection: c pps: ¢ to manifest. The Latin word 
was applied in the middle ages to the physical sciences 
and the properties of bodies to which those sciences re- 
late. Its precise meaning is explained in the treatise 
“De Magnete” of Petrus Peregrinus. He says that an 
occult quality is simply one which is made apparent only 
oe experimentation, but that in that way it becomes as 
plain and clear as any other quality, and is no more mys- 
terious. By occult science or philosophy was meant simply 
experimental science. There were many occult philoso- 
phers in northern Europe in the twelfth and the first part 
of the thirteenth century; but theology so swallowed up 
other interests that they are all forgotten except Roger 
Bacon, who was made prominent by the personal friend- 


ship of a pope. The ignorance and superstition of the 
time confounded occult science with magic. 

These are manifest qualities, and their causes only are 

: Newton, Opticks. 

His (Dr. Dee's} personal history may serve as a canvas 

for the picture of an occwt philosopher — his reveries, his 

ambition, and his calamity. 
I. D'Tsraeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 286, 


2. Mysterious; transcendental; beyond the 
bounds of natural knowledge. 

The resemblance is nowise obvious to the senses, but is 
occult and out of the reach of the understanding. 

Emerson, Hist. Essays, lst ser., p. 14. 
Occult crimes. See crime.— Occult peeenetn med., 
those diseases the cause and treatment of which are no 
understoud.— Occult such lines as are used in the 
construction of a drawing, but do not appear in the finished 
work ; also, dotted lines.— Occult qualities, those quali- 
ties of body or spirit which baffled the investigation of the 
ancient philosophers, and which were not deducible from 
manifest qualities, nor discoverable without experimen- 
tation. 

The Aristotelians gave the name of occult Qualilies . . . 
to such Qualities only as they supposed to lie hid in Bodies, 
and to be the unknown Causes of manifest Effects. 

Newton, Opticks (ed. 1721), p. 377. 


Occult sciences, the physical sciences of the middle 
ages: sometimes extended to include magic. See def. 1. 
= Syn. Latent, Corert, etc. (see secret), unrevealed, recon- 
dite, abstruse, veiled, shrouded, mystic, cabalistic. 
occult (o-kult’), v. t [= F. occulter = Sp. ocul- 
tar = Pg. occultar = It. occultare, < L. occul- 
tare, hide, conceal, freq. of occulere, pp. occul- 
tus, hide: see occuli, a.) To cut off from view 
by the intervention of another body; hide; 
conceal; eclipse. 

I undertake to show that a false definition of life, name- 


ly that life is function, has contributed to occult the soul. 
Westminster Rev., CAXVIII. 747. 


Occul ece, an eyepiece provided with an attach- 
ment by which an object or objects not under examination 
may be hidden from view when desired: it has been used 
in photometric work. 


occultation (ok-ul-taé’shon), n. [= F. occulta- 
tion = Sp. ocultacion == Pg. occultacgdo = It. oc- 
cultazione, « L. occultatio(n-), a hiding, conceal- 
ing, < occultare, hide, conceal: see occult, v.) 
1. The act of hiding or concealing, or the state 
of being hidden or concealed; especially, the 
hiding of one body from sight by another; spe- 
cifically, in astron., the hiding of a star or 


occultism (o0-kul’tizm), n. 


occultist (0-kul’tist), n. 


occultly (0-kult li), adv. 
occultness (0-kult’nes), 7. 


occupancy (ok’ii-pan-si), 2. 


occupant (ok’t-pant), 2. 


occupatet (ok’t-pat), v. 


occupatet (ok’u-pat), a. 


occupation fol pe hoe n. 
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planet from sight by its passing behind some 
other of the heavenly bodies. It is particular- 
ly applied to the eclipse of a fixed star by the 
moon.—2, Figuratively, disappearance from 
view; withdrawal from notice. 

The re-appearance of such an author after those long 
periods of occultation, Jeffrey. 


We had one bottle to celebrate the appearance of our 
visionary fortune; let us have a second to console us for 
its occultation. R. L. Stevenson, Treasure of Franchard. 


Circle of perpetual occultation, a smull circle of the 
celestial sphere parallel to the equator, as far distant from 
the depressed pole as the elevated pole is from the hori- 
zon. It contains all those stars which are never visible at 
the station considered, It is contrasted with the circle of 


perpetual apparition. 
[< occult + -ism.] 


The doctrine, practice, or rites of things oc- 
cult or mysterious; the occult sciences or their 
study; mysticism; esotericism. 

Whatever prepossessions I may have had were distinctly 
in favour of occultisn, 

R. Hodyson, Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, ITI. 208. 

{< occult + -ist.] One 
who believes or is versed in occultism; an ini- 
tiate in the occult sciences; a mystic or esoterist. 

This celebrated ancient magical work, the foundation 
and fountain-head of much of the ceremonial magic of the 
medisval occullists, has never before been printed in Eng- 
lish. The Academy, Sept. 22, 1838, p. 190. 
In an oceult manner; 
by means of or with reference to occultism. 
The state of being 
oceult, hidden, or unknown; secretness. 
[< oceupan(t) + 
-cy.} 1. The act of taking possession, or the 
being in actual possession; more specifically, in 
laic, the taking possession of a thing not belong- 
ing to any person, and the right acquired b 
such act; that mode of acquiring property whic 
is founded on the principle that he who takes 
possession of an ownerless thing, with the de- 
sign of appropriating it to himself, thereby be- 
comes the owner of it; the act of oceupying or 
holding in actual as distinguished from con- 
structive possession. Formerly, when a man held 
land pur autre vie (for the life of another), and died before 
that other, as his estate could not descend to his heir nor 
revert to the donor until the determination of the speci- 
fled life, it was considered to belong of right to the first 
who took possession of it for the remainder of the life 
and such possession was termed general occupancy. And 
when tho gift was to one and his heirs for the life of an- 
other, the heir was said to take as apecial occupant. A8 
the law now stands, however, a man is enabled to devise 
lands held by him pur autre vie, and if no such devise be 


made, and there be no special occupant, it goes to his ex- 
ecutors or administrators. 


As we before observed that occupancy gave the right to 
the temporary use of the soil, so it is agreed upon all hands 
that occupancy gave also the original right to the perma- 
nent property in the substance of the earth itself; which 
excludes every one else but the owner from the use of it. 

Blackstone, Com., I. i. 
2. The term during which one is an occupant: 
as, during his occupancy of the post. 
[< F. occupant, ¢ L. 
occupan(t-)s, ppr. of occupare, occupy: see oc- 
cupy.) 1. One who occupies; an inhabitant; 
especially, one in actual possession, as a tenant, 
who has actual possession, in distinction from 
the landlord, who has legal or constructive pos- 
session. 

The palace of Diocletian had but one occupant ; after the 
founder no Emperor had dwelled in it. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 145. 
2. More specifically, in law, one who first takes 
ag se of that which has no legal owner.— 
+. A prostitute. 
He with his occupant 

Are cling’d so close, like dew-wormes in the morne, 

That he'll not stir. 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy, vif. 134, 

{< L. occupatus, BP: 

of occupare, occupy: see occupy.) I, trans. To 
take possession of; possess; occupy. 

The spirits of the wine oppress the spirits animal, and 
occupate part of the place where they are, and 80 make 
them weak to move. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 724. 


II, intrans. To dwell. 


The several faculties of the mind do take and occupate 
in the organs of the body. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 187. 
{< L. oceupatus, pp.: 
see occupate, v.]) Occupied. Bacon, Advance- 
ment of Learning, 11. 380. 
[< ME. ocenupa- 


tion, occupacion, © OF. occupation, oceupacion, 
F. occupation = Sp. ocupacion = Pg. occupagdo 
= It. occupazione, ¢ L. occupatio(n-), a taking 
possession, occupying, a business, employment, 
< occupare, take possession, occupy: see occu- 


occupationert (ok-ii-pa’shon-ér), n. 


occupative (ok’i-pa-tiv), a. 


occupier (ok’t-pi-ér), n. 


occupier 


pate, occupy.) 1, The act of occupying or tak- 
ing possession; a holding or keeping; posses 
sion; tenure. 


I speak not of matches or unions, but of arms, oceupa- 
&ons, invasions. Bacon, 


T give unto my said wife... the two tenements and 
six acres of land lying by Leven heath in the occupation of 
{blank} Coker, Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 437. 


The house was at that time in the occupation of a sub- 
stantial yeoman. Lamb, Mackery End. 


2. The state of being occupied or employed 
in any way; employment; use: as, occupation 
with important affairs. 


Also whoo-so-euer of the said crafte set ony servaunt yn 
occupacyon of the said crafte ouer iiij. wekys and o day, 
to forfete xij. d. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 336. 


They haue bene the idle occupati or perchaunce the 
malitious and craftie constructions, of the Talmudists and 
others of the Hebrue clerks. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 91. 


The writing of chitties for the servants was alone the 
occupation of some hours. 
W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 222. 


3. That to which one’s time and attention are 
habitually devoted; habitual or stated employ- 
ment; vocation; calling; trade; business. 


But he that is idel, and casteth him to no businesse ne 
occupation, shal falle into poverte, and die for hunger. 
Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus. 


By their oecupation they were tent-makers. Acts xviii. 3. 


No occupation; all men idle, all. 
Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 154. 


A castle in the Air, 
Where Life, without the least foundation, 
ame a charming occupation. 
Ff’, Locker, Castle in the Air. 
4+. Use; benefit; profit. 


The eyen of thaire germynacion 
With pulling wol disclose after the ferme [first] 
Yere, and to breke hem occupacton 
That tyme is nought. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 118. 


5+. Consumption; waste. 


The science of makynge of fler withoute fier, wherhy ze 
may make oure quinte essence withoute cost or traueile, 
and withoute occupacioun and lesynge of tyme. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 6. 


Army of occupation, an army left in possession of a 
newly conquered country until peace is signed or in- 
demnity paid, or until a settled and responsible govern- 
ment has been established. 


In Egypt our army of occupation continues inactive and 
on a reduced scale. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL, 138. 


Occupation bridge, a bridge carried over or under a line 
of railway or canal to connect the parts of a farm or an es- 
tate severed by the line or canal.— Occupation road, a 
private road for the use of the occupiers of the land. = Syn, 
8. Occupation, Calling, Vocation, Employment, Pursutt, 
Business, Trade, Crajt, Profession, Ofice. In regard to 
what a person does as a regular work or a means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, occupation is that which occupies or takes 
up histime, strength, and thought; calling and vocation are 
high words, indicating that one is called by Providence to 
a particular line of work; calling is Anglo-Saxon and fa- 
miliar, and vocation is Latin and lofty (the words are not al- 
ways used in the higher sense of divine appointment or the 
call of duty, but it is much better to save them for the ex- 
pression of that idea); emzloyment is essentially the anme 
as occupation ; pursuit is the line of work which one pur- 
sues or fullows; business suggests something of the man- 
agement of buying and selling; (rade and profession stand 
over against each other for the less and more intellectual 
pursuits, as the trade of a carpenter, the profession of an 
architect ; trade is different from a trade, the latter being 
skill in some handicraft: as, being obliged to learn a trade, 
he chose that of a blacksmith; the ‘‘learned professtons” 
used to be law, medicine, and the ministry, but the num- 
ber is now increased; craft is an old word for a trade; 
ofice suggests the idea of duties to be performed for others, 
See avocation, 5, 


occupational (ok-ii-pi’shon-al), a. [< oceupa- 


tion + -al.] Of or pertaining to a particular 
occupation, calling, or trade: as, tables of occu- 
pational mortality. 
[< occupa- 
tion + -er2,] One who is employed in any trade 
or occupation. 
Let the brave enginer, . . . marvelous Vulcanist, and 
every Mercuriall occupationer . . . be respected. 
Harvey, Pierce's Supererogation. 
[< OF. occupatif; 
as occupate + -ire.] In law, held by that form 
of tenure which is based on the occupation or 
seizing and holding in actual possession of that 
which was without owner when occupied: as, 
an occupative field. 
1. One who occupies 
or takes possession, as of ownerless land.— 2. 
One who holds or is in actual possession; an oc- 
cupant: as, houseowners and occupiers. 
No wrong was to be done to any existing occupiers. No 
right of property was to be violated. 
Froude, Cesar, p. 191. 
3+. One who uses, lays out, or employs that 
which is possessed; a trader or dealer. 


All their causes, differences, variances, controuersies, 
quarrels, and complaints, within any our realmes, domin- 


occupier 


ions, & jurisdictions onely moued, and to be moued touch- 
ing their marchandise, trathkes, and oecupters aforesaid. 
Hakluyt s Voyages, 1. 269. 
Mercury, the master of merchants and occupiers. __ 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch’s Morals, p. 692. (Encye. Dict.) 
4+. One who follows a calling, employment, or 
occupation: with of: as, an oceupier of the sea. 
This manner and fashion of yearly changing and renew- 
ing the occupiers of husbandry, .. . it be solemn and cus- 
tomably used, to the intent that no man shall be constrain- 


ed against his will to continue long in that hard and sharp 
kind of life. Sir 7. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 1. 


Thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occu- 
piers of thy merchandise, . . . shall fall into the midst of 
the seas in the day of thy ruin. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 
occupy (0k’u-pi), v.; pret. and pp. occupied, ppr. 
occupying. [<& ME. occupien, ocupyen, ¢ OF. oc- 
euper, F. occuper = Sp. ocupar = Pg. oecupar = 
It. oceupare, ¢ L. occupare, take possession of, 
seize, occupy, take up, employ, ¢ 0), to, on, + 
capere, take: see capable.) JT, trans. 1. To take 
possession of and retain or keep; enter upon 
the possession and use of; hold and use; espe- 
cially, to take possession of (a place as a place 
of residence, or in warfare a town or country) 
and become established in it. 

Ther-for this doctrine to thee I rede thou take, 
To ocupy and vse bothe by dey and nyght. 
Bovoke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 57. 
Me angers at Arthure, and att his hathelle bierns, 
That thus in his errour ocupyes theis rewmes, 


And owtrayes the emperour, his erthely lorde. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1662. 


By constantly occupying the same individual spot, the 
fruits of the earth were consumed and its spontancous 
produce destroyed, without any provision for future sup- 
ply or succession. Blackstone, Com., II. i. 


The same commanders who had made the abortive at- 
tempt upon Charleston descended upon Rhode Island, 
and occupied it without resistance. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 
2. To take up, as room or space, or attention, 
interest, etc.; cover or fill; engross: as, to oc- 
cupy too much space; to occupy the time with 
reading; to occupy the attention. 
And all thi lims on flka side 


Witht sorows sall be ocuzide. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 64. 


The metropolis occupies a space equal to about three 
square miles. &. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 5. 


Whilst the abstract question occupier your intellect, Na- 
ture brings it in the concrete to be solved by your hands. 
Emerson, Nature, p. 91. 


Mr. Long's mind was occupied — was perplexed. 
W. M. Baker, New ‘Timothy, p. 298. 
8. To hold, as an office; fill. 


That at sweat avoydaunce ther bé the seid office yeven 
to another of the same cite, 30 he be a citezen and occuprte 
it his owne persone. English Gilds (E. E. T.8.), p. 399. 


Least qualified in honour, learning, worth, 
To occupy a sacred, awful post. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 414. 
4+. To take up and follow asa business or em- 
ployment; be employed about; ply. 

That non Bochour, ner non other persone, to his vse, 


_Occupie cokes crafte withyn the liberte of the seid cite. 
inglish Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 405. 


All the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise. hzek. xxvii. 9. 

Men who had all their lives ‘‘ occugied the sea ’ had never 
seen it more outrageous, Froude. 
5. To employ; give occupation to; engage; 
busy: often used reflexively: as, to occupy one’s 
self about something. 
Ich am ocuyied eche day, haly day and other, 


With ydel tales atte nale and other-whyle in churches, 
Piers Plowman ((), viii. 18. 


My wonte is to be more willing to vse mine eares than 
to occupie my tonge. Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 19. 
O blest seclusion from a jarring world, 

Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! 
Couper, Task, iti. 676. 
6+. To use; make use of. 
No more shulde a scoler forget then truly 


What he at scole shulde nede to oceupy. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 389. 


How moche money is redy for me, if I haue nede of any 
to occupy? Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 9. 

The good man shall never perceive the fraud till he 
cometh to the vccupying of the corn. Latimer, Misc. Sel. 

And he said unto her, If they bind me fast with new 
ropes that never were occupied, then shall I be weak, aud 
be as another man. Judges xvi. 11. 
Zt. To possess; enjoy (with an obscene double 
meaning). 

These villains will make the word as odious as the word 
occupy, Which was an excellent good word before it was 
ill sorted. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., fi. 4. 161. 
=Syn. 1-8. Hold, Own, etc. See possess, 

IT. intrans. 14. To be in possession or oceu- 
pation; hold possession; be an occupant; have 
possession and use. 


occurrentt (0-kur’ent), a. and n. 
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What man, brothir or sustyr, but if he be any officere, 
entrith in to the Chambyr ther the ale is in wythowt ly- 
cence of the officers that occupye therin, he schal payen 
j. lib. wax. English Gilds (E. E, T. 8.), p. 250. 
2. To trade; traffie; carry on business. 

If they wil trauel or occupte within your dominions, the 
same marchants with their marchandises in al your lord- 
ship may freely. Hakluyt’s Voyayes, I. 258. 

And he called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 


pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come. 
Luke xix. 13. 


occur (0-kér’), v.; pret. and pp. occurred, ppr. 


occurring. [= OF. occurrer, occurrir = Sp. 
ocurrir = Pg. occorrer = It. oecorrere, ¢ LL. oc- 
currere, run, go or come up to, meet, go against, 
< ob, before, + currere, run: see current}. Cf. 
decur, incur, recur.) JI.¢ trans. To run to, as 
for the purpose of assisting. [A Latinism.] 

We must, as much as in us lies, occur and help their pe- 
culiar infirmities. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 649. 

IT, tntrans. 1. To run together; meet; 
clash. 


All bodies are observed to have always ... adetermi- 
nate motion according to the degrees of their external im- 
pulse, and their inward principle of gravitation, and the 
resistance of the bodies they uceur with. 

Bentley, Works, IIT. 100. 
2. To strike the senses; be found; be met with: 
as, silver often occurs native; the statement oc- 
curs repeatedly. 

As for those Martyrs, .. . frequent mention of them 


doeth vecurre in must of the ancient Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians. Coryat, Crudities, I. 63. 


In Scripture though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
such thing as heir in our author's sense. Locke. 

Impressions of rain-drops occur in some of the earliest 
rocks. J. W. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 118. 
3. Toemerge as an event into the actual world; 
happen; take place; come to pass; befall: as, 
what has occurred? 


Though nothing have occurred to kindle strife. 
Cowper, Epistle to Joseph Hill. 


4. To strike the mind: with Zo. 


Whether they did not find their minds filled, and their 
affections strangely raised, by the images which there oc- 
curred to them. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. i. 


There doth not occurre to me, at this peceents any use 
therof, for profit. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 401. 


There occurred to me no mode of accounting for Pris- 
cilla’s behavior. Hawthorne, Blithedule Romance, v. 
5. Eccles., to coincide in time, so as to interfere 
each with the celebration of the other: as, two 


holy days occur. One of the days so occurring may 
be a Sunday, or a movable feast, the other being an im- 
movable feast. 


6t. To refer: with to. | 

Before I begin that, I must occur to one specious objec- 
tion both against this proposition and the past part of my 
discourse. Bentley, Works, IIL 13. 
=8yn. 8. To come to pass, come about, fall out. 

occurrence (o-kur’ens), ». [= F. occurrence = 
Sp. ocurrencia = Pg. occurrencia = It. occor- 
renza, < ML. occurentia, L. occurren(t-)s, occur- 
rent: see occurrent. } 1. The act of occurring; 
oecasiona] presentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
and expectation of something new. Watts. 
2. An incident or accidental event; that which 
happens without being designed or expected; 
an event; a happening: as, an unusual occur- 
rence; such occurrences are not uncommon. 

Omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 


Till Harry's back-return again to France. 
Shak., Hen. V., v., Prol., 1. 40. 


Touching the domestic Occurrences, the Gentleman who 
{s Bearer hereof is more capable to give you Account by 
Discourse than I can in Paper. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 15. 
3. Happenings collectively; course of events. 
[Rare] 

All the occurrence of my fortune since 

Hath been between this lady and this lord. 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. 264. 

4. Eccles., the coincidence of two or more fes- 
tivals on the same day. See occur, v. i., 5, and 
concurrence, n., 4.=8yn. 2, Incident, Circumstance, ete. 
(see event); Occasion, Emergency, etc. (see exigency). 
[= F. occur- 
rent = Sp. ocurrente = Pg. occurrente = It. oc- 
corrente, ¢ L. occurren(t-)s, ppr. of occurrere, 
oceur: see occur.] I, a. That comes in the way; 
occurring; incidental. 

After gifts of education there follow general abilities to 
work things above nature, grace to cure men of bodily 
diseases, supplies against occurrent defects and impedi- 
ments. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 738 

II, n. 1. One who comes to meet or comes 
against another; especially, an antagonist; an 
adversary. 


occurset (0-kérs’), 7. 


ocean (0’shan), 7”. and a. 


ocean 


By all men he was willed to seek out Kalander, a great 
gentleman of that country, who would soonest satisfy him 
of all occurrents, Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 

The weak part of their occurrents, by which they may 
assail and conquer the sooner, Holland. 


2. Incident; anything that happens; happen- 
ing; event; occurrence. 
I do prophesy the election lighta 
On Fortinbras : he has my dying voice; 


So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less. 
Shak , Hamiet, v. 2. 368. 


These are strange occurrents, brother, but pretty and 

pathetical. Chapman, Widow's Tears, iii. 1. 
You shall hear 
Occurrents from all corners of the world. 

Massinyer, City Madan, ii. 1. 
{< L. occursus, a meeting, 
a falling in with, ¢ occurrere, pp. occursus, meet, 
occur: see occur.] An oceursion; a meeting. 
[Rare.] 

If anything at unawares shall pass from us, a sudden ac- 


cident, occurse, or meeting, etc. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 256. 


occursiont (0-kér’shon),n. [< L. occursio(n-), a 


meeting, < occurrere, meet, occur: see occur.] A 
meeting or coming together; collision or clash. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 

[< ME. *ocean, occean, 
occian, occyan,< OF. ocean, ocian, occean, occian, 
F. océan = Sp. océano = Pg. oceano = It. oceano 
= D. oceaan = G. Sw. Dan. ocean, ¢ L. oceants, 
the ocean, < Gr. oxearvéc, orig. (in Homer) the 
great stream supposed to encompass the earth 
(also called by Homer axeavdg trotapdc, or pdoc), 
‘Ovean-stream’ (Milton); also personified, Oce- 
anus, the god of the primeval waters; later, 
the great outward sea, the Atlantic, as dis- 
tinguished from the inward sea, the Mediter- 
ranean; perhaps orig. ‘swift,’ ¢ oxic, swift.] 
I. ». 1. The body of water which envelops the 
earth, and covers almost three fourths of its 
surface with a mean depth—as nearly as can 
be estimated at the present time— of less than 


12,500 feet. Physical geographers, following the lead 
of the Royal Geographical Society, generally divide the 
entire oceanic area into five distinct oceans, namely the 
Arctic, Antarctic, Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian; but these 
divisions are largely artificial, the lines by which they are 
indicated being in no small part parallels and meridians, 
The Arctic and Antarctic oceans, according to this scheme, 
extend from the north and south poles respectively to the 
arctic and antarctic circles. The Atlantic extends be- 
tween the two polar circles, being limited on the east b 
the land-masses of Europe and Africa and by the merid- 
jan extending from Cape Agulhas to the antarctic circle, 
and on the west by the American land-mass and the me- 
ridian of Cape Horn. The Pacific has as its land-limits 
on the east the American coast, and on the west the Asi- 
atic land-mass, the ena sine Islands, New Guinea, and 
Australia; its imaginary mite are the meridians of Cape 
Horn and the South Cape of Tasmania prolonged to meet 
the antarctic circle. he Indian ocean extends south 
from the Asiatic mainland to the antarctic circle, its east- 
ern and western imaginary limits having been already 
given in defining those of the Pacific and Atlantic. Thus, 
as will be noticed, there are no natural limits on the south 
of either the Atlantic. the Pacific, or the Indian ocean, 
since these all unite with the Antarctic ocean to form one 
continuous area of water. Hence it would be more philo- 
sophical to call the vast area of water occupying the chief 
ey of the southern hemisphere the Southern ocean, as 
as been done by Herschel and Thomson, and to consider 
the Atlantic, Pacific. and Indfan oceans as immense gulfs 
or prolongations toward the north of the still greater 
Southern ocean. The Pacific ocean was most generally 
designated by the older English navigators as the ‘South 
Sea,” and this name is still current among the Germans. 
The Atlantic and Pacific are also generally divided into 
North and South Atlantic and North and South Pacific by 
the equatorial line. The smaller divisions of the ocean 
are, in the order of their respective magnitudes, seas, gulfs, 
bays, sounds, straits, coves, holes, and harbors (see each of 
these words). The mean depth of the ocean is probably not 
far from six times the mean elevation of the land above the 
ovean-level. The deepest soundings of the ocean, how- 
ever, give figures a little inferior in amount to those in- 
dicating the elevation of the very highest mountain-sum- 
mits. In several different parts of the ocean depths of over 
26.000 feet have been sounded, but nowhere as yet has a 
depth as great as 29,000 feet (the height of Gaurisankar) 
been reached. (See deep-sea sounding-machtne, under deep- 
sea.) The oceanic currents are of great importance in their 
effect on climate. The principal surface current is the 
equatorial, due to the action of the trade-winds, by which 
the water is continually urged westward, but, being driven 
in its westerly course against the land-masses, it is deflect- 
ed by them, and forced to perform an immense gyration by 
which it returns into the general system far to the east- 
ward. Owing tothe shape of the land-masses inthe northern 
hemisphere, these modifications of the equatorial current 
are much more distinct and important than they are to 
the south of the equator. Twoof the oceanic currents are 
especially interesting, the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic and 
the Kuroshiwo of the Pacific (see these ternis). The surface 
temperature of the ocean varies greatly in the different 
latitudes and with the strength and direction of the surface 
currents, the Gulf Stream playing a most important part 
in ameliorating the climate of northwestern Europe by 
means of the heated surface water which it carries from 
the equatorial regions. Besides these surface currents, 
however, there is a general exchange of water always going 
on in the depths of the ocean between the warmer equato- 
rial and the colder polar waters, brought about by the dif- 


océan 


ference in specific gravity of the two. As the result of this, 
it is found that the temperature of the ocean as a rule di- 
minishes as greater depths are attained, and that the deep- 
er parts, where open to the general circulation, are near 
the freezing-point. A remarkable feature of the ocean- 
water is the uniformity in the nature and quality of the 
salts which it lc eer faa the specimen has been 
taken at considerable distance from land. The weight of 
the salts held in solution by the main ocean is about 34 per 
cent. of the whole; of this about three quarters is common 
salt, one tenth chlorid of magnesium, one twentieth sul- 
phate of ose nene, about the same sulphate of lime, one 
twenty-fifth chloMd of potassium, and a little over one 
per cent. bromide of jum. Other substances are also 
present in smaller quantity, making in all about twenty- 
nine elementa which have been detected in the ocean- 
water; many of these, however, exist only in very minute 
traces, The economical value of the ocean as a source of 
supply for common salt is considerable; but the quantity 
thus obtained is not so great as that furnished by mines of 
rock-salt or by the evaporation of brine got by boring. 
See salt. 
Than I sailet forth soundly on the Sea occian, 
With hom that I hade. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 18254. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, . 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 
Milton, Nativity, 1 66. 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 
Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
2. Something likened to the ocean; also, a 
great quantity: as, an ocean of trouble. 
And the plain of Mysore lay before us — a vast ocean of 
foliage on which the sun was shining gloriously. 
Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 837. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to the main or great 
sea. 


That sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Milton, P. L., 1. 202. 
Some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle. 
Tennyson, Experiments, Milton. 


Ocean lane, or ocean-lane route. Same as lane-route.— 
Ocean seat, the ocean. Sir T. More.— Ocean trout, the 
menhaden, Brevoortia tyrannus: a trade-name, 


ocean-basin (6’shan-baé‘sn), ». The depres- 
sion in which the waters of the ocean, or, more 
especially, of some particular ocean, are held. 
Also oceanic basin. 

These explorations [of the Blake] mark a striking con- 
trast between the continental masses, or areas of eleva- 
tion, and the oceanic basins, or areas of depression, both 
of which must have always held to each other the same 
approximate general relation and proportion. 

A. Agassiz, Three Cruises of the Blake, I. 126. 
Oceanian, Oceanican (6-shé-an’i-an, -kan), a. 
[< Oceania, Oceanica (see def.), + -an.) Of or 
pertaining to Oceania, or Oceanica, a division 
of the world (according to many geographers) 
which comprises Polynesia, Micronesia, Mela- 
nesia, Australasia, and Malaysia. 
oceanic (6-shé-an’ik),@a. [=F . océanique =Sp. 
oceanico = Pg. It. oceanico, « NL. oceantcus (fem. 
Oceanica, sc. terra, the region included in the 
Pacific ocean), < L. oceanus, ocean: see ocean. ] 
1. Belonging or relating to the ocean: as, the 
oceanic areas, basins, islands, etc. 

We could no longer look upon them, nor indeed upon 


any other oceanic birds which frequent high latitudes. as 
signs of the vicinity of land. Cook, Third Voyage, i. 3. 


It now remains for us to notice the oceanic races which 

{nhabit the vast series of islands scattered through the 

ocean that stretches from Mad to Easter Is- 

d. W. B. Carpenter, Prin. of Physiol. (1853), § 1000. 

2. Wide or extended as the ocean. 

The world’s trade . . . had become oceanic. 

Motley, United Netherlands, IIT. 544. 

8. Specifically, in zoél., inhabiting the high 


seas; pelagic.— Oceanic Hydrozoa, the Siphonophora. 
— Oceanic islands, islands or groupe of islands far from 
the mainland, or in the midst of the ocean, especially the 
groupe of islands in the Pacific ovean, which, taken to- 
gether, are called ‘“Oceanica” or sometimes ‘‘ Oceania.” 


Most of the oceanic islands are volcanic. The scattered 
coral islands have in all likelihood been built upon the 
tops of submarine volcanic cones. 

A. Geikie, Text Book of Geol. (1882), p. 259. 


Oceanic jade. See jade?. 

Oceanican, a. See Oceanian. 

Oceanides (6-sé-an’i-d6éz), n. pl. (Gr. ‘Qxeavi- 
dec, pl. of 'Qxeavic, daughter of Oceanus, < 'Qxea- 
voc, Oceanus: see ocean.] 1. In Gr. myth., 
nymphs of the ocean, daughters of Oceanus 
and Tethys.— 2. In zodl., marine mollusks or 
sea-shells, as collectively distinguished from 
Naiades, or fresh-water shells. 

Oceanites (5’s6-a-ni’téz),n. [NL., < Gr. ’Qxea- 
vitng, in pl. ’2xeavira:, dwellers by the ocean; 
fem. 'Qxeaviric, daughter of Oceanus; ¢ ’Qxea- 
véc, Oceanus: see ocean.] A genus of small pet- 
rels of the family Procellariida, or made type 
of Oceanitide. As defined by Coues, it is restricted to 


Oceanitidz (6’sé-a-nit’i-d6é), n. pl. 


ocellar (6-sel’iir), a. 


ocellate (os’el-at), a. 


4075 


ecies having ocreate or booted tarsi, very long legs, the 
tibise extensively denuded, the tarsi longer than the mid- 
dle toe, the nails flat and blunt, the hallux minute, the 
wings long and pointed, the tail short and nearly square. 
The best-known species is O. oceanica, or Wilson’s petrel. 
There are several others, as O. lineata. The genus was 
founded by Count Keyserling and Dr. J. H. Blasius in wey: 
(NL., 
Oceanites + ~da.] <A family of oceanic birds 
lately separated by Forbes from the Procella- 


riide. The family includes four genera of small petrels, 
Fregetta, Oceanttes, Pelagodroma, and Garrodia. These are 
among the small petrels commonly called Mother Carey's 


oceanographer (0’shé-a-nog’ra-fér), n. [< 


oceanograph-y + -er1.]| One who is versed in 
oceanography; one who systematically studies 
the ocean. 


One of the foremost duties of observing oceanographers. 
Encye. Brit., . 613, 


oceanographic (6-shé-an-6-graf’ik), a. [< ocean- 


ograph-y + -ic.] Relating to or connected with 


oceanography. The word is sometimes used in place of 
oceanic when this latter would be more proper. e dif- 
ference between the two words is but slight, but it would 
seem that one is used when it is intended to convey a2 
urely geographic iden, the other when the subject is 
ooked at from a more general point of view: as, oceano- 
graphic phenomena; oceanic currents. 


oceanographical (6-shé-an-d-graf‘i-kal), a. [¢ 


oceanographic + -al.] Same as oceanographic. 


oceanographically (6-shé-an-6-graf’i-kal-i), 
adv. regards oceanography or the physical 
geography of the ocean. Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d 
ser., 386 


oceanography ‘(6sh8-a-nog’ra-fi), n ([¢ Gr. 


wxeaves, the ocean, + -ypagia, ¢ ypagev, write. ] 
The science of the ocean: a special branch of 


geography. The term oceanography is little used in 
ng except by writers translating from the German. 
who prefer ea Py te thalassography, while the bes 
authorities writing in English at the present time use 
thalassography, which is a designation of that special 
branch of physical geography which relates to the ocean 
and its phenomena. 


The cable-laying companies have been the chief con- 
tributors to the science of deep-sea research, or oceanog- 
raphy. Nature, XXXVII. 147. 


Chemical urcanoyrepiy —-* branch of physical geogra- 
phy which has only lately come to be extensively culti- 
vated. Encyc. Brit., X 611. 


oceanology (6’shé-a-nol’6-ji), nm. [¢Gr. axcavd¢ 


the ocean, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, Speak: see -ology. 
1. The scientific study of the ocean. See ocean- 
ography.—2. A treatise on the ocean. 

(< NL. ocellaris, < L. ocel- 
lus, a little eye: see ocellus.) Of or pertaining 


to ocelli; ocellate.—Ocellar structure, the name 
given by Rosenbusch to a peculiar aggregation of mineral 
orms, chiefly microscopic in size, in which the individual 
components are arranged in rounded (ocellar) forms, or 
aggregated in branching, fern-like groups, which are some- 
times tangential and sometimes radial to the central indi- 
vidual. is structure is most characteristically devel- 
oped in the leucitophyres. Also called centric structure 
by some English lithologists, by whom this term is used 
rather vaguely, sometimes as nearly the equivalent of mé- 
cropegmatiiie. 

The structures which especially distinguish these gran- 
ophyric rocks are the micropegmatitic, the centric or ocel- 
lar structure, the pseudospherulitic, the microgranitic, 
and the drusy or miarolitic structures. 

Judd, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. of London, XLV. 176. 


@, a three-sided space, matply defined in 
many insects, on which the ocelli are placed. 


ocellary (0s’el-d-ri), a. [As ocellar + -y1.] Of 


or pertaining to ocelli; ocellar.— Ocellary seg- 
ments or rings, in entom., supposed primary segments 
of the preoral region, the ocelli in this case representin 
the jointed appendages of other segments. Dr. Pack 
distinguishes the first and second ocellary segments, which 
he regards as morphologically the most anterior of the 
body. He believes that the anterior ocellus represents 
two appendages which have coalesced. See preoral. 
« L. ocellatus, havin 
little eyes, < ocellus, a little eye: see ocellus. 
1. In zool., same as ocellated (c). 

The remarkable genus Drusilla, a group of pale-coloured 
butterflies, more or less adorned with ocellate spots. 

A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 181. 


2. In bot., resembling an eye: said of a round 
spot of some color which has another spot of 
a different color within it. See cut in next 


column.— Ocellate fovea or puncture, in enfom., a 
depression having a central projection or part less deeply 


depressed. 
ocellated (os’el-a-ted), a. [¢ ocellate + -ed?.] 


Having or marked by ocelli. 
an insect’s eye. (0) Spotted. 
Besides the lion and tiger, almost all the other large 
cats... have ocellated or spotted skins. 
A. fl. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 58. 


(c) Marked with or noting spots having a dark center and 
a lighter outer ring, as the spots on the tail of a peacock 
and on the wings of many butterflies. 


The conspicuous ocellated spots of the under surface of 
the wings of certain kinds (of butterflies). a 
, 4385. 


(a) Having ocelli, as 


ocellicystic (6-sel-i-sis’ tik), a. 
ocelliferous (0s-e-lif’e-rus), a. 


ocelligerous (0s-e-lij’e-rus), a. 


ocher, ochre (6’kér), n. 


Tay 
4 a Wh) 


Ocellate or Ocellated Markings. 


1, feather of peacock ; 2, feather of argus-pheasant; 3, blenny ; 4, owl- 
butterfly; 5, mariposa-lily. 


A very beautiful reddish ocellated one (butterfly). 
Derham, Physico-Theology, vill. 6, note 6. 


Compound ocellated spot. See compound). 


[< L. ocellus, a little 
eye, + Gr. xioris, bladder: see cyst] One of 
the several kinds of marginal! bodies of hydro- 
zoans, having a visual function; a so-called 
ocellus or pigment-spot in the margin of the 


disk. They are of ectodermal origin, developed in con- 
nection with the tentacles, and may even be provided with 


a kind of lens. 
[< ocellicyst + 
-tc.] Of, or having the character of, an ocelli- 


cyst. 

[< L. ocellus, a 
little eye, + ferre = KE. bear!.] Bearing spots 
resembling small eyes; ocellate. 

[< L. ocellus, a 


little eye, + gerere, carry on.) Same as ocel- 
liferous. 


ocelli,». Plural of ocellus. 
ocellicyst (6-sel’i-sist), n. 


ocellus (6-sel’us), .; pl. ocelli(-i). {(L., a little 


eye, a bulb or knot on the root of a reed, dim. 
of oculus, eye: see oculus.] 1. A little eye; 
an eye-spot; a stemma; one of the minute 
simple eyes of insects and various other animals. 
In insects ocelli or stemmata are generally situated on 


the crown of the head, between the Shey compound eyes, 
whose simple elements they resemble in structure; but 
they are sometimes the only organs of vision. 

2. One of the simple elements or facets of a 
compound eye. See cut of compound eye, under 
eyel.—3. In Hydromeduse, a pigment-spot at the 
base of the tentacles, or combined with other 
marginal bodies, in some cases provided with 
refractive structures which recall the crystal- 
line cones of some other low invertebrates. 
Also called ocellicyst.—4. One of the round 
spots of varied color, consisting of a central 
part (the pupil) framed in a peripheral part, 
such as characterize the tail of a peacock or the 
wing of an argus-pheasant. The ring immediately 
adjoining the go is called the iris, and the exterior cir- 
cle or ring is the atmosphere. An ocellus may be bi- or trt- 
pupillate, blind (without pupil), fenestrate (with transpa- 
rent pupil), nictitant (with lunate pupil), simple (with only 
iris and pupil), compound (with two or more rings), etc. 
See cut above.— Double ocellus, in entom., two ocellated 
spots inclosed in a common colored ring.— Fenestrate, 
germinate, etc., ocellus. See the adjectives.— Orbits 
of the ocelii. Sce orbit. 


oceloid (0’se-loid), a. [< ocel(ot) + -oid.] Like 


the ocelot: as, the oceloid leopard- or tiger-cat, 
Felis macrurus, of South America. 


ocelot (6’se-lot),. [< Mex. ocelotl.] The leop- 


ard-cat of America, Felis pardalis, one of sev- 
eral spotted American cats, of the family Felide. 
It is from 2} to nearly 3 feet long from the nose to the 
root of the tail, the latter about one foot in length. The 
color is grayish, mostly marked with large and smal! black- 
edged fawn-colored spots tending to run into oval or linear 
figures ; the under parts are white or whitish, more or less 
marked with black. The back of the ear is usually black 
and white, and the tail is half-ringed with black. Indi- 
viduals vary interminably in the details of the markin 
mostly preserving, however, the lengthened figure of the 
larger spots. The ocelot ranges from Texas into South 
America. See cut on following page. 


A ied oker, oaker, 
ocker ; = Sp. Pg. ocre = MD. oker, ocker, D. oker 
= MHG. ocker, ogger, oger, G. ocker, ocher = Sw. 
ockra = Dan. okker, < F. ocre = It. ocra, ocria, ¢ 
L. ochra, ¢ Gr. &ypa, yellow ocher, < wypédc, pale, 
wan.} 1. The common name of an important 


Ocelot (Felts pardalss). 


class of natural earths consisting of mixtures 
of the hydrated sesquioxids of iron with vari- 
ous earthy materials, principally silica and 


alumina. These mixtures occur in many localities and 
have many shades of color, among which tints of red, red- 
dish brown, yellow, and orange are most common. They 
form a series of valuable and important pigments, used 
extensively alike by house-painters and artists both in oil 
and in water-colors. The most usual and common type of 
ocher-color is a yellow turning neither to red on the one 
hand nor to brown on the other, but {ts tone {s not as 
brilliant nor as pure as chrome-yellow. (For varieties, see 
below.) Ochers in general have much body and are very 
rmanent. Most ochers on burning become redder and 
arker. Raw sienna and raw umber are varieties of ocher. 
2. Money, especially gold coin: so called in 


allusion to its color. (Slang.] 


If you want to cheek us, pay your ochre at the doors. 
Dickens, Hard Times, i. 6. 


Bismuth ocher. See dismuth.— Black ocher, a variety 
of mineral black combined with iron and alluvial clay. 
See mineral black, under mineral.—Blue ocher, a hy- 
drated iron phosphate, the mineral vivianite, found na- 
tive in Cornwall, England, and elsewhere. It has been used 
asa pigment. Itis durable, but rather dullin tone. Also 
called native Prussian blue.— Brown ocher, ce 
ocher, or ocher de rue, a dark brownish-yellow ocher.— 
Chrome ocher. See chrome-ocher.— Dutch ocher, a mix- 
ture of chrome-yellow and whiting.— Prench ocher, a 
light-colored sandy weak ocher, which comes from France. 
—Golden ocher. Sometimes this is a native pigment, bat 
more often it is a mixture of light-yellow ocher, chrome- 
yellow, and whiting.—Indian ocher. Same as Indian 
red (which see, under red). — Molybdic ocher. See molyb- 
dte.—QOrange ocher. Same as burnt Roman ocher.— Ox- 
ford ocher, a native ocher found near Oxford, England. 
It is the purest and best type of yellow ocher.— le 
ocher. Same as mineral purple (which see, under ). 
ocher, a name common to a variety of pigments, 
rather than designating an individual color, and compre- 
hending Indian red, light red, Venetian red, scarlet ocher, 
Indian ocher, reddle, bole, and other oxids of iron. Asa 
mineral it designates a soft earthy variety of hematite. — 


Roman ocher, a pigment of a rich, deep, and powerful OQ 


orange-yellow color. It is used, both raw and burnt, in oil 
and water-color painting, and is transparent and durable. 
— Scarlet ocher. See red ocher.— Stone ocher. Same as 
Oxford ocher.— parent gold ocher, an ocher tend- 
my toward raw sienna but more yellow in tone.— Tung- 
cocher. Sce tungstite. 
ocherous, ochreous (6’kér-us, 6’kré-us), a. 
{= F. ocreur; as ocher, ochre, + -ous.] 1. 
Pertaining to ocher; consisting of or contain- 
ing ocher: as, ocherous matter. Also ochrous. 
M. Daubree, who has so thoroughly studied the metal- 
lic portion of this meteorite, mentions an ochreous crust. 


ochlocratical (ok-lo- 
ochlocraty (ok-lok’ra-ti), n. 


ochlotic (ok-lot’ik), n. 


0 


ochone, interj. See O hone, under 02, 
ochopeta 
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a crowd, mob.}] In med., a morbid condition 
induced by the crowding together of sick per- 
sons under one roof, or even of persons not 
suffering from disease. 
ochletic (ok-let’ik), a. ([< ochlesis, after Gr. 
ox/nrixoc, of or belonging to a mob, ¢ oxZ<ir, dis- 
turb as by &@ mob: see ochlesis.] In med., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with ochlesis. 
ochlocracy (ok-lok’ra-si), x. [Also ochlocraty; 
<F. ochlocratic = It. ochlocrazia, ¢ Gr. oxAoxparia, 
mob-rule, ¢ 6y0¢, the mob, + -xpatia, < xpareiv, 
rule.] The rule or ascendancy of the multitude 
or common people; mobocracy; mob-rule. 
Their [the people’s] . . . opposition to power produces, 
as it happens to be well or il] managed, either the best or 


worst forms of government, a Democracy or Oc acy. 
Wa Divine Legation, fii. 1. 


ochlocratic (ok-lo-krat’ik), a. [As ochlocracy 
(-crat-) + -ic.] Relating to ochlocracy, or gov- 
ernment by the mob; having the character or 
form of an ochlocracy. 

t’i-kal), a. 

cratic + -al.] Same as ochlocratic. 


racy. 
If it begin to degenerate into an ochlocraty, then it turns 
into a most iar oa rar tyranny. 
Downing, The State Ecclesiastick (1633), p. 15. 


[< Gr. dyAoc, a crowd. ] 
Noting a kind of fever, apparently as occa- 
sioned or promoted by crowding.—Ochlotic fever, 
typhus fever. : 

a (ok’ni), 2. [NL. (Linngus, 1737), < Gr. 
dyvn, earlier 6yy77, & pear-tree.] A genus of 
plants, type of the order Ochnacee and the tribe 
Ochnee, characterized by its numerous stamens 
and lateral panicles. There are about 25 species, na- 
tives of Africa and tropical Asia. They are smooth trees 
or shrubs, bearing yellow flowers with colored rigid sepals 
and numerous stamens, followed by drupes clustered ona 
broad receptacle. They are ornamental in cultivation. 0. 
arborea of the Cape of Good Hope, called roodhout or red- 
wood, becomes a tree 20 or 30 feet high, which affords a 
hard wood, used for furniture, wagon-work, etc. O. Mau- 
ritiana, a small tree of Mauritius, been called jasmine- 


wood. 
Ochnacez (0k-na’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. P. de 


Candolle, 1811), < Ochna + -acee.] An order of 
dicotyledonous shrubs and trees of the poly- 
petalous cohort Geraniales, characterized by 
the elongatedanthers. About 140 species are known, 
of 12 genera, Ochna being the type, and three tribes, 
scattered through all the Ha era especially in America. 
They have very smooth, rigid, shining, alternate leaves, 
commonly toothed, but undivided, with a strong midrib 
and many parallel veins. Their flowers are usually large 
and showy, and in panicles, followed by a capsule, berry, 
or circle of dru 


pes. 
chnesx (ok’né-€), n. pl. [NL. (Bartling, 1830), 
< Ochna + -ee.] A tribe of plants of the order 
Ochnacee, typified by the genus Ochna, having 
only one ovule in each ovary-cell, and includin 
5 genera and about 112 species, mainly South 
American. 


lous (ok-6-pet’a-lus), a. [< Gr. dyoc, 
anything that holds (< few, hold), + réradov, 
petal.] Possessing or characterized by broad 
or capacious petals. 
See okra. 


ochroleucous (ok-r6-la’kus), a. 


ochrolite (ok’ro-lit), n. 


Ochroma (ok-r6’mii), n. 


Same as ochloc- ochrous, a. 


ochry, @. 
Ochsenheimeria (ok’sen-hi-mé’ri-i), n. 


Ochthodromus (ok-thod’ré6-mus), n. 


Ocimum Sony, n. 


ocivity 


[< Gr. aypde 
ale, pale-yellow, + Zevxdc, white: see leuctte. 
ii zool, and bot., yellowish-white, or of a color 

between yellow and white. 

{< Gr. aypdc, pale-yel- 
low, + Aifoc, stone.] An antimoniate of lead 
occurring in tabular orthorhombic crystals, 
having a sulphur-yellow color and adamantine 
luster, found at Pajsberg in Sweden. 

(NL. (Swartz, 1788), 
so named from the color of the flowers; <¢ Gr. 
aypwua, paleness, < wypovv, make pale, < axpédc, 
pale, pale-yellow: see ocher.] A genus of trees 
of the polypetalous order Malvaceae, the tribe 
Bombacee, and the subtribe Matisiew, marked 
by the fact that the anthers cover the nearly 
unbroken column of stamens. There is but one 
species, O. Lag . from tropical America, with angled 
leaves, and large flowers at the ends of the branches, fol- 
lowed by a long capsule densely woolly within. See balsa, 
1, corkwood, silk-cotton (under cotton!), down-tree, hare’s- 
foot, 2, Lagopus, 2. 


[< ochlo- ochropyra (ok-r6-pi’ri), mn. [< Gr. &ypéc, pale- 


yellow, + rip, fever: see fire.] Yellow fever. 
See ocherous. 
See ochery. 


(Hiibner, 1816), named after F. Ochsenhetmer, 
a German entomologist (1767-1822).] The typi- 
ca] genus of the family Ochsenheimeriide, hav- 
ing the head and palpi with long thick hairs, 
antenne short, eyes very small, and fore wings 
long and of uniform width. There are 8 spe- 
hee all European; their larve live in the stems 
Oo ses. 


Ochsenheimeriid (ok-sen-hi-me-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 


[NL., < Ochsenheimeria + -ida.J A family of 
tineid moths, represented by the genus Ochsen- 
heimeria. Also Ochsenheimerida. Heinemann, 


1870. 

[NL., < 
Gr. 6y60¢, a hill, bank, + -dpoyoc, < dpapety, inf. 
aor. of rpévecv, run.) A genus of aged ¢ lovers 
of the family Charadriida, characterized by the 


great size of the bill. 0. wilsonius is Wilson's plover, 
which abounds on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States as far north as Virginia. 


ochymyt}t, ». See occamy. 
Ocimoidess (os-i-moi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham, 1832), < Ocimum + -oidee.] A tribe of 


dicotyledonous plants of the order Labiata, the 
mint family, sr oar Ree by its four-parted 
ovary, four perfect declined stamens, and one- 
celled anthers. It includes 22 genera, mainly 
tropical, of which Ocimum is the type and La- 
vandula (lavender) the best-known. 

(NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. ocimum, ¢ Gr. Sxizov, an aromatic 
plant, basil.) A genus of labiate herbs and 
shrubs, type of the tribe Ocimoidee, known by 
the short corolla-tube and the deflexed fruiting 


ochra, 7. 

ochraceous (ok-ra’shius), a. [< ocher, ochre, + 
-aceous.] 1. Ocherous; ochery. Loudon.— 2, 
In zool., brownish-yellow; of the color of ocher. 

ochre, . See ocher. 

ochrea, ochreate. False spellings of ocrea, 
ocreate. 

ochreous, a. See ocherous. 

ochrey, a. See ochery. 

ochro (6’kro), . Same as okra. 


ochrocarpous (ok-r0-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. oxpdéc, 


Amer. Jour. Sct., 3d ser., XXIX. 33. 
To prevent an ochrous deposit from the action of the air, 
the solution should be boiled in a long-necked flask. 
Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 888. 
2. Resembling ocher in color; a tc ee in 
zool. and bot., of a brownish-yellow color; light- 
yellow with a tinge of brown. 


The wake looks more and more ochreous, the foam ropfer 
and yellower. Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 616. 


ochery, ochry (0’kér-i, -kri), a. [Also ochrey; 


< ocher, ochre, + -y1.]_ 1. Like ocher; consist- 
ing of ocher.— 2. In bot., same as ocherous. 
Ochetodon (peer don): n. [(NL., <¢ Gr. oxerdc 
a channel, + ddovg (ddovr-) = E. tooth.] A 
enus of small sigmodont rodents of the fam- 
ily Murida@, founded by Coues in 1877, charac- 
terized by the grooved upper incisors, whence 


the name. 0. humilis is the American harvest-mouse, 
one of the smallest quadrupeds of America, abundant in 
the southern United States. O. mexicanus and 0. longi- 
cauda are other species. 

och hone. See O hone, under 02. 

ochidore (ok’i-d6r), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
shore-crab. 


“O! the ochidore! look to the blue oehidore. Who've 
ut ochidore to maister's pole?” It was too true; neatly 
nserted, as he stooped forward, between his nevk and his 

collar, was a large live shore-crab, holding on tight with 


both hands. Kingaley, Westward Ho, ii. ( Davies.) 
ochimy}, 7. See occamy. 
och] (ok-lé’sis),n. [NL., < Gr. dxAnorc, dis- 


turbance, < oxAeiv, disturb as by a mob, < dxA0¢, 


Ochr 


See kassar. 
ochroid (0’kroid), a. [« Gr. axpoedhe, pale: pal: 


pale-yellow, + xapzdc, fruit.) In bot., having 
yellowish fruit. 
An ochrocarp(tjous form occurs common 
Tuckerman, N. A. 
ocarpus (ok-r6o-kir’pus), 7. NL. (Du 
Petit-Thouars, 1806), < Gr. axpdc, sale-yellow, 
+ xapréc, fruit.] A genus of trees of the poly- 
petalous order Guttifer@, classed with the tribe 
Garciniew, known by the two valvate sepals, 


united until flowering. There are about 8 species, 
natives of tropical Asia and of Africa and the Mascarene 
Islands, with opposite or whorled leaves, many stamens, 
and the flowers in axillary cymes, followed by berries. 


in Sweden. 
chens, p. 258. 


lid, also like ocher, < wypd¢, pale, pale-ye 
oxpa, ocher, + eidoc, form. ] sembling ocher 
in color.—Ochroid form of myoetoma, that form in 
which there are discharged from the sinuses whitish-yel- 
low bodies of the size of millet-seed: distinguished from 


the dark or melanoid form. Also called pale form of 
mycetoma. 


ow, 


The Upper Part of Octweuse Bastlicurns, with flowers. 
a, the calyx; 4, a flower; c, the upper part of the style with two 
stigmas. 


calyx, with the ovate posterior tooth largest and 


decurrent. There are about 45 species, widely dis- 
perso’ over warmer regions, especially Africa and Brazil. 
ey bear simple or branched terminal racemes of small 
flowers, usually whitish and six in a whorl, with projecting 
istiland stamens. 0. viride is called fever-plant in Sierra 
one, where a decoction of it is used as an antiperiodic. 
The species in general are called basil (which see), Also 
spelled Ocymum. 


ocivityt (6-siv’i-ti), n. [Irreg. < F. oisiveté, inoc- 


cupation, idleness, < oisif, unoccupied, idle, the 
same, with diff. term. -if, as oiseux, ¢ L. ottosus, 
at ease, < otium, ease: see otiose.) Inaction; 
sloth. ([Rare.] 


ocivity 
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We owe unto ourselves the eschewing and avoiding of octadrachm, octodrachm (ok’ta-, ok’t6-dram), 


idleness and ocivity. 
Bp. Hooper, Confession of J. Hooper's Faith, § 21. 


ockamt, 7. An obsolete form of oakum. Cot- 
grave. 
ocker}]}, n. See okerl, 


An obsolete form of ocher. 
n. Same as Occamism. 
ockster, ». See ozter. 
o'clock (o-klok’). See clock2. 
Ocotea (0-k6’ té-#), n. 
from a native name inGuiana.} A large genus 
of trees of the apetalous order Laurinee and the 
tribe Perseacew, known by the four-celled an- 
thers contracted at the base, one pair of cells 
above the other. There are about 150 species, mostly 
of bk he America, with a few in the Canary and Masca- 
rene Islands and South Africa. They bear alternate or 
scattered rigid feather-veined leaves, small panicled flow- 
ers, and globose or oblong berries crowning the thickened 
and hardened calyx-tube. O. frtens is the til-tree of the 
evergreen forests of Madeira and the Canaries. O. bullata 


ocker?+, 1. 


extremely strong and durable. 0O. cupularis is called /sle- 
-France cinnamon. O. Leucozylon, of tropical South 
erica and the West Indies, is in the latter called white- 
wood and Rio Grande nceetiood or leblolly-sweetwood. O 


opifera in northern South America affords an oleoresin, octaéteris (ok’ta-e-té’ris), 7. 


called sassafras- or laurel-otl, obtained by boring into the 


ocrea (ok’ré-ii), n.; pl. ocrea(-6). [L., a greave.] 
1. In bot., a sheathing stipule, or a pair of 
stipules united into a sheath around 
the stem, like a legging or the leg 
of a boot; also sometimes, in 
mosses, the thin sheath around the 
seta, terminating the vaginula.—2. 
In zool., a sheath; an investing part 
like or likened to an ocrea of a 
plant. Also, erroneously, ochrea. 
Ocreatz (ok-ré-a’té), n. pl. [NL., 
fem. pl. of L. ocreatus: see ocreate. 
In Sundevall’s classification o 
birds, the first phalanx of the cohort Cichlo- 
morphe, embracing seven families of Oscines 
having booted tarsi, such as the thrushes, 
nightingales, European redstarts and _ red- 
breasts, American bluebirds, the chats, dip- 
pers, ete.: so called from the fusion of the tar- 
sal envelop into a continuous boot, or ocrea. 


Ocrea of Poly- 
gontun itncar- 
naliem. 


[NL. (Aublet, 1775), octaéchos (ok-ta-6’kos), n. 


peceenree (ok-ta-6’dron), 7. 


octagon (ok’ta-gon), 7. 


n. [« Gr. oxradpaypyoc, weighing or worth eight 
drachmas, ¢ oxro, = E. eight, + dpaxyy, drachma: 
see drachm, drachma.] In the coinage of some 
ancient Greek systems, as those of the Ptole- 
mies and Seleucids, a piece of the value of eight 
drachme. 

A fine gold octodrachm of Ptolemy IV., the owner of the 
vase, struck in Cyprus. 

The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 418. 

([NL., < LGr. oxrd- 
nxo¢ (se. 3i340¢), a book (see def.) so called from 
the eight tones, ¢ Gr. oxTo, = E. eight, + 7yxor, 
echo, tone (in music): see echo.) In the Gr. 
Ch., an office-book containing the ferial stichera 
and troparia from the vespers of the ari 
till the end of the liturgy on Sunday. (d. 


yeale.) The octaéchos properly so called is sometimes 
known as the Little Octacchos, and the paracletice as the 
Great Octarchos. See paracletice. Also octoechos, octoechus. 


octaédral (ok-ta-é’dral),a. Same as octahedral. 
is the stinkwood of Natal, a finetimber-tree, the wood being octaédrite (ok-ta-6’drit), n. 


Same as octahe- 
drite. 

Same as octahe- 
ron, 

(< LL. octaéteris, 
« Gr. oxraeT7pic, a space of eight years, < oxraétn¢, 
of eight years, ¢ oxTo, = E. eight, + éroc, a year. ] 
In the anc. Gr. calendar, a period orcyele of eight 


years, during which three intercalary months of octandrous (ok-tan‘drus), a. 


30 days were inserted after the sixth month in 
the third, fifth, and eighth years, to bring the 
year of twelve lunar months alternately of 30 
and 29 days into accord with the solar year. The 
average number of days in the year was thus made up to 
a In most states, the intercalary month took the name 
of the sixth month, which it followed, being distinguished 
from this by the epithet second. The system was devised 
by Cleostratus of Tenedos, about 500 B. Cc. 


Fe F. octogone = Sp. 
octagono = Pg. octogono = It. ottagono, < Gr. oxtd- 
ywroc, eight-cornered (as a noun, an eight-cor- 
nered building), ¢ ox7é, = E. eight, + juve, a 
corner, anangle.] 1. Ingeom.,a figure of eight 
angles and eight sides. When the sides and 
angles are equal, it is a regular octagon.—2. In 
JSort., a work with eight bastions. — Octagon loop, 

ace: tne 


the mesh of pillow-lace, as the ground of Brussels 


term is a misnomer, the mesh being really hexagonal. 


ocreate (ok’ré-at),a. [< L. ocreatus, greaved, < octagonal (ok-tag’6-nal), a. ome also oc- 


ocrea, a greave: see ocrea.] 1. Wearing or fur- 
nished with an ocrea, greave, or legging; boot- 
ed.— 2. 


togonal ; as octagon + -al.] Having eig 


tangles 
and eight sides. 


In bot., furnished with an ocrea or octagonally (ok-tag’6-nal-i), adv. In octagonal 


sheath (through whichthe stem passes),formed form. 


by a stipule or by the union of two stipules.— 


8. In ornith., booted; having the tarsal envelop octahedral (ok-ta-he’dral), a. 


continuous; having a holothecal podotheca. 
See boot and caligula.—4. In zoél., sheathed 
as if with stipules; having ocree. 

ocreated (ok’ré-a-ted), a. Same as ocreate. 

Oct. An abbreviation of October. 

octa-. (L., ete., octa-,< Gr. oxra-, a form, in 
ecomp., of oxrd = E. eight: see octo-.) In words 
of Greek origin, an initial element equivalent 
to octo-, meaning ‘eight.’ 

octachord ok’ta kérd ,n. [¢ L. octachordos, < 
Gr. oxrd yopdos, eight-stringed, < oxTa, = EK. eight, + 
xopoy, string, chord: see chord, cord!.) 1. A 
musical instrument having eight strings.— 2. 
A diatonic series of eight tones. Compare tetra- 
chord, hexachord, ete. 

Also octochord, octoqgenary. 

octachronous (ok-tak’ro-nus), a. [< Gr. oxra, 
= E. eight, + ypdvoc, time.) In ane. pros., hav- 
ing a magnitude of eight primary or fundamen- 
tal times; octasemic. 

octacolic (ok-ta-kol’ik), a. [¢ Gr. oxrdxwAoc, of 

eight lines, < dxrd, = E. eight, + xozov, member, 

es see colonl.] In anc. pros., consisting of 
eight cola or series: as, an octacolic period. 

octactinal (ok-tak’ti-nal),@. (< Gr. oxro, = E. 
eight, + axtic (axrev-), ray.) Light-rayed; oc- 
tamerous, as a polyp; specifically, of or per- 


taining to the Octactinia. 

Octactiniss (ok-tak-tin’i-6), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
onto, = E. eight, + axtic (axtiv-), ray. Cf. Ac- 
tinie.] <A division of colenterates containing 
those polyps which are octamerous. It corre- 
sponds to Octocoralla, Asteroida or Asteroidea, 
and Alcyonaria. 


octahedrite (ok-ta-he’drit), n- 


ous (ok-taj’i-nus), a. See octogynous. 
[Also octueédral, 
octohedral,; < octahedron + -al.] Having eight 
equal surfaces or faces.—Octahedral function. 
See polyhedral.— Octahedral . See group). 

d {As octahedron 
+ -ite2.] Titanium dioxid, crystallizing in the 
tetragonal system, the fundamental and com- 
monly occurring form being an acute square oc- 
tahedron (whence the name); anatase. It is also 
found in a variety of other related forms. The luster is 
adamantine or metallic-adamantine, and the color varies 
from yellow to brown, indigo-blue, and black. Titanium 
dioxid also occurs in nature as the minerals rutile and 


brookite (which see). Also octacdrile, octoedrite, 


octahedron ok be dean), n. [Also octaé- 
r 


dron, octohedron ; =F. octaédre = Sp. Pg. octa- 
edro= It. ottaedro,< LL. octaédros,< Gr. oxraedpov, 
neut. of datdedpoc, eight-sided, ¢ oxTa, = E. eight, 
+ édpa, seat, base.}] A solid bounded by eight 


faces. The regular cctahedron is one of the five Platonic 
regular bodies. Its faces are equilateral triangles meeting 
at six summits. In crystallography, the regular octahe- 


Regular Octahedron. 


dron is distinguished from the analogous eight-sided solids 
in the tetragonal and orthorhombic systems, which are 
called respectively square and rhombic octahedrons.— 


octan (ok’tan), a. 


octandrian (ok-tan’dri-an), 


octandrious (ok-tan‘dri-us), a. 


octangle (ok’tang-g 


octangular (ok-tang’gi-lir), a. 


octant (ok’tant), n. 


octaphonic (ok-ta-fon‘ik), a. 


Octapla (ok’ta-pli), 7. 


octad (ok’tad), n. [< Gr. dxrda¢ (oxrad-), the 
number eight,< oxté = E. eight: see eighti.] A 
system or series of eight. (a) A series of eight suc- 
cessive powers of ten, beginning with a power whose ex- 
ponent fs divisible by eight or with unity. (0) A system of 
eight conical points on a quartic surface situated at the 
intersections of three quadric surfaces. 

octadic (ok-tad’ik), a. (<octad + -ic.] Pertain- 


ing to an octad.—Octadic surface, a quartic surface 
having eight nodes forming an octad. 


Truncated octahedron, a tessarescwdecahedron formed 
by cutting off the corners of the regular octahedron paral- 
lel to the faces of the coaxial cube far enough to leave 
them regular hexagons, while adding six square faces, It 
is one of the thirteen Archimedean solids. 

octamerous (ok-tum/’e-rus), a. [< Gr. oxrayepfe, 
having eight parts, ¢ dxrd, = E. eight, + pépoe, 
part.] In zool. and bot., having the parts in 
series of eight. Often written 8-merous. Also 
octomerous. 


octapody (ok-tap’6-di), n. 


octarchy 


octameter (ok-tam’e-tér),a.andn. [< Ll. octa- 


metrum, < Gr. oxtayetpor, a verse of eight feet, 
neut. of oxrayerpog (> LL. octumeter), of eight 
measures or feet, < oxTo, = K. eiyht, + pétpo, 
measure, meter: see meter”. | 4 a. In pros., 
consisting of eight measures (monopodies or 
dipodies). 

. n. In pros., & verse or period consisting 
of eight measures. This word is little used, except 


in the sense of ‘octapody'’ by some writers on mudern ver- 
sification who confound measure with foot. 


{< L. octo, = E. eight, + -an.] 
Oceurring every eighth day.—Octan fever. See 


Sever), 
octander (ok-tan’dér),». [See octandrous.] In 


bot., a flower with eight stamens. 


Octandria (ok-tan‘dri-i), 2. pl. [NL.: see octan- 


drous.) The eighth class in 
the Linnean systemof plants, 
comprehending those plants 
which have hermaphrodite 
flowers with eight stamens. 


a. (< Octandria + -an.] Hav- 
ing the characters of the class 
Octandria,; having eight dis- 
tinct stamens. 


Octandrita. 
A flower of the common 
rue, Aula graveo.cns. 


Same as oc- 
tandrous. 
[< Gr. OKTO, = E. 
eight, + avnp (avdp-),a male (in mod. bot. a sta- 
men).] Having erent stamens. 

»n.anda. [=It. ottangolo, 
« LL. octangulus, eight-cornered, eight-angled, 
< L. octo, = E. eight, + angulus, corner, angle: 
see anyle3.] I, n. A plane figure with eight 
angles, and therefore with eight sides; an oc- 


ee 
. a. Octangular. [Rare.] 

A silver temple of an octangle figure. 

Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple. 
(= Sp. octan- 
gular = It. ottangolare, ottangulare, ¢ LL. octan- 
gulus, eight-cornered, eight-angled: see octan- 
gle.) Having eight angles. 

The interior [of Clitheroe Church] consists of a spacious 
nave, side-aisles, and chancel, with lofty octanyular col- 
umnsg, and galleries borne by iron pillars immediately be- 
hind, but detached. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, Il. 18. 

ess (ok-tang’gi-lir-nes), ». The 
property of being octangular, or of having 


eight angles. 
Octans fiadleianus (ok’tanz had-le-ya’nus). 


[NL.: see octant.] In astron., a constellation 
of Lacaille, situated at the south pole, which it 
indicates. 
(= F. octant = Sp. octante 
= Pg. oitante = It. ottante, < L. octan(t-)s, a 
half-quadrant, < octo = E. eight: seecightl. Cf. 
queen 1. The eighth part of a circle.— 

. In astron., that position or aspect of two 
heavenly bodies, especially a planet. and the 
sun, when half-way between conjunction or op- 
position and quadrature, or distant from one 
another by the eighth part of a circle, or 45°. 
The moon is said to be in her octants when she is half-way 
between new or full moon and one of her quarters. The 
octants of the moon are especially important, because the 
third inequality or variation, which comes to its maximum 
in those positions, is considerable. Also octile. 
8. An instrument used by seamen for measur- 
ing angles, resembling a sextant or quadrant 
in principle, but having an arc the eighth part 
of a circle, or 45°. By double reflection it can . 
measure an arc of 90°. See sextant. Hadley’s 
quadrant is really an octant. 

(< Gr. ox7o, = E. 


eight, + gwvy, voice: see phonic.] In music, not- 
ing a composition for eight voice-parts. 
i < LGr. oxtrar/a, Ori- 
gen’s Hexapla with additions (see def.), neut. 
l. of oxtazAdoc, dxtax2or¢, eightfold, ¢ oxTo, = 
. eight, + -Adoc, -fold: see -fold. Cf. Hex- 
apla.) A polyglot book (especially a Bible) in 
eight parallel columns. The name is especially 
given to Origen’s Hexapla with the addition of 
a fifth and a sixth version. 


octapodic (ok-ta-pod’ik), a. [< octapod-y + -ic.] 


In pros., consisting of or containing eight feet; 
being or constituting an octapody. 

[< Gr. as if *oxtaro- 
dia, < oxtazovc (-70d-), eight feet long, < oxta, = 
E. eight, + rot¢ (x0d-) = E. foot.] In pros., a 
meter, period, or verse consisting of eight feet. 
An octapody exceeds the limits of a colon, and 
is generally written as two lines. See heplap- 


ody. 
octarchy (ok’tiir-ki), n. [< Gr. «rd, = E. eight, 


+ -apyia, < dpyxerv, rule.] Government by eight 


octarchy 


persons, or a region inhabited by eight affiliated 
communities each having its own chief or gov- 
ernment. 
The Danes commenced their ravages and partial con- 
quests of England before the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy could 
be fused into the English kingdom. 
Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 38. 
octaroon (ok-ta-rén’), n. Same as octoroon. 
octasemic (ok-ta-sé’mik),a. [<« LL. octasemus, 
€ Gr. dxréoquoc, of eight times, ¢ 6x7a, = E. eight, 
+ onyeiov, mark, sign, token.) In ance. pros., 
containing or amounting to eight semeia (mors) 
or units of time; having a magnitude of eight 
norma! shorts: as, the orthius ar an octasemic 
thesis; the dochmius and greater spondee are 
octasemic feet. 

octastich (ok’ta-stik), n. [« Gr. dxrdéorezor, 
neut. of oxraoriyoc, having eight lines, < oxrd, 
= E. eight, + oz:yoc, a line, verse.}] A strophe, 
stanza, or poem consisting of eight verses or 
lines. 

They found out their sentence as it is metrified in this 
octastic. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ili. 17. (Davies. 

octastichon (ok-tas’ti-kon), ”. [< Gr. d«réori- 
xov, an octastich: see octastich.] An octastich. 

In 1470 Guil. Fichet, in an octastichon inserted in the 
Paris edition of 1470 of the Letters of Gaspuarinus of Ber- 


gamo, exhorts Paris to take up the almost divine art of 
writing (printing), which Germany is acquainted with. 


Brit., XXIII. 687. 
octastrophic (ok-ta-strof’ik), a. [< Gr. oxro, 
= K. eight, + orpog7, strophe: see strophic.] In 
pros., consisting of or containing eight strophes 
or stanzas: as, an octastrophic poem. 
octastyle (ok’ta-stil), a. [Also octostyle; < L. 
octastylos, < Gr. oxrdorvdoc, having eight col- 
umns, <¢ oxTo, = E. eight, + orvdAoc, a column: 
see style2.] In arch., having, or characterized 


Octastyle Portico of the Pantheon, Rome. 


by the presence of, eight columns, as a portico 
or a building having eight columns in front. 
There is no octastyle hall at Persepolis, and ee one 
decastyle. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., 1. 199. 
Octateuch (ok’ta-tik), ». [< LGr. oxrdrevyoc 
(se. /3:340¢), a volume containing the first eight 
books of the Old Testament, < ox7d, = E. eight, 
+ revyocs, a book. Cf. Heptateuch, Hexateuch, 
Pentateuch.] <A collection of eight books; spe- 
cifically, the first eight books of the Old Testa- 
ment considered as forming one volume or se- 
ries of books. Also Octoteuch. 
Not unlike unto that (style) of Theodoret in his ques- 


tions upon the octoteuch. 
Hanmer, View of Antiq. (1677), p. 37. 


When the term Heptateuch was used the book of Ruth 
was considered as included in Judges, but when it was 
treated asa separate book the collection was known as the 
Octoteuch. The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 238. 

octaval (ok’ta-val),a. [< octave + -al.] Ofor 
pertaining to an octave or series of eight; num- 
bered or proceeding by eights. 

No doubt, an oectaval system of numeration, with its 

ssible subdivision 8, 4, 2, 1, would have been originally 

etter; but there is no sufficient reason for a change now. 
Science, IV. 415. 
octavarium (ok-ta-va’ri-um), n.; pl. octavaria 
(-i). [ML.,< octava, octave: see octave.) In 
the Rom. Cath. Ch., a modern office-book con- 
taining lections, etc., for use within the octaves 
of festivals. 
octave (ok’taév), n.and a. [< F. octave = 8p. 
octava = Pg. oitara = It. ottava, < L. octava (se. 
hora, hour, or pars, part), the eighth hour of 
the day, the eighth part, ML., in music, the 
octave, fem. of octavus, eighth, < octo = E. eight: 
see eightl. Cf. outas.] I, n. 1. (a) The eighth 
day from a festival, the feast-day itself being 
counted as the first: as, Low Sunday is the oc- 
tave of Easter. The octave necessarily falls on 
the same day of the week as the feast from 
which it is counted. 
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The octave of the consecration-day had barely passed, 
and there was rales | a King to be buried. 
. A, Freeman, Norm. Congq., III. 17. 


(6) The prolongation of a festival till the eighth 

y inclusive; a period consisting of a feast- 
day and the seven days following: as, St. John 
the Evangelist’s day (December 27th) is within 
the octave of Christmas. See outas. 


Herevpon therefore he caused a lement to be sum- 
moned at Westminster, there to be holden in the octaues 
of the Epiphanie. Holinshed, Hen. IIL., an. 1225. 


To touch the earth with our foot within the octaves of 
Easter, or to taste flesh upon days of abstinence, . . . have 
no consideration if they be laid in balance against the 
crimes of adultery or blasphemy. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 63. 


2. In music: (a) A tone on the eighth diatonic 
degree above or below a given tone; the next 
higher or lower replicate of a given tone. (b) 
The interval between any tone and a tone on 
the eighth degree above or below it. (c) The 
harmonic combination of two tones at the in- 
terval thusdescribed. (d) Inascale, the eighth 
tone from the bottom, or, more exactly, the 
tone with which the repetition of the scale be- 
gins; the upper key-note or tonic; the eighth: 
solmizated do, like the lower key-note. The typi- 
cal interval of an octave is that between any tone and its 
next replicate, which is acoustically represented by the 
ratio 1: 2— that is, in number of vibrations — and is equal 
to six diatonic whole steps or to twelve semitones. Such 
an octave is called sheer or major; an octave one half- 
step shorter is cal) tminished or minor; an octave one 
half-step longer is called augmented. The perfect octave 
{s the most complete consonance after the unison. In- 
deed, its completeness is often regarded as belonging toa 
different category from that of the other perfect conso- 
nances, except the unison, since it amounts rather toarepe- 
tition or reinforcement of the original tone at a higher or 
lower pitch than to a combination of a new or different 
tone with it: hence the term replicate. In harmony the 

lel motion of two voice-parts in perfect octaves is 
orbidden, except where the mere reinforcement of one 
voice by another is desired: such octaves are called con- 
secutive octaves. See consecutive intervals, under consecutive. 
(e) In a standard system of tones selected for 
artistic use, a division or section or group of 
tones an octave long, the limits of which are 
fixed by reference to a given or assumed stan- 


dard tone whose exact pitch may be defined. 
The tone usually assumed as a startin port is middle C 
(written on the firat leger line below in the treble clef, and 
on the first above in the bass clef). The octave beginning 
on the next C below is called the tenor or small octave ; that 
per demanh 3 on the second C below {s called the bass or 

octave ; that pada J on the third C below is called the 
contrabass octave ; while that beginning on middle C itself 
is called the allo, once-marked, or once-accented octave ; 
that beginning on the next C above is called the treble, 
twice-marked, or twice-accented octave, etc. See the accom- 


panying table: 


DEFGABllodef gab! 


Tenor or small 
octave. 


Treble or twice-marked 
octave. 


Alto or once-marked 


The acceptance of the octave as the best unit for thus di- 
shoe the series of recognized tones into sections of equal 
length and value has not been uniform. Ancient Greek 
music seems to have first used the tetrachord as such a 
unit; while medieval music employed the hexachord in 
the same way. The subdivision of the octave portions 
themselves has also varied greatly in different systems of 
music. See scale. (f) In organ-building, a stop 
whose pipes give tones an octave above the nor- 
mal pitch of the digitals used; specifically, such 
a stop of the diapason variety. Also known as 
the principal. Also called octave-flute, octave- 
stop.—3. Any interval resembling the musical 
octave in having the vibration-ratio of 1: 2. 


If... the solar spectrum be considered in its whole 
extent, we find in the ultra-red alone, according to Miiller, 
more than two oclaves, to which must be added more than 
another octave from A to the line R in the ultra-violet. 
The whole peneth of the solar spectrum thus embraces 
consequently about four octaves. 

Lommel, Light (trans.), p. 281. 
Specifically, in versification: (a) A stanza of eight lines; 
especially, the ottava rima (which see). 


With moneful melodie it continued this octaue. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, ili. 
(b) The first two quatrains or eight lines inasonnet. See 
sonnet. 


It requires no doubt considerable ingenuity to construct 
a satisfactory sonnet running upon two rhymes in the oc- 
tave and two in the sestet. Atheneum, No. 8141, p. 12. 


4. A small cask of wine containing the eighth 


part of a pipe.— At the octave, all’ ottava, Sva, in 
musical notation. See ottava.— Broken octaves, in piano- 


octave (ok’tav), v. 4. 


octave-flute (ok’tav-flét), 7. 


Octavian (ok-ta’vi-an), a. 


octavo (ok-ta’v6), a. and n. 


octennially (ok-ten’i-al-i), adv. 


octile (ok’til), n. 


octile 


Sorte and organ music, a of octaves the two tones 
of which are played stocesatvely instead of together : as, 


for 


it 
1 


Covered or hidden octaves, in music, the consecutive 
octaves that are suggested when two voices proceed in 
similar (not yee motion toa ect octave. Hidden 
octaves are forbidden in strict counterpoint, and discoun- 
tenanced in cei harmony, particularly if both voices 
skip. Compare hidden firs, under fi/th.— Rule of the 
octave, in the musical theory of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, an arbitrary and imperfect scheme of 
the harmonies proper to the successive tones of the scale. 
The modern theory that every tone of the scale may be 
made the basis of a triad has completely displaced this 
rule.— Short octave, in early organ-building, the lowest 
octave of the keyboard when e to consist of only three 
or four of the digitals most used in the music of the day, 
instead of the full number. The digitals were set close 
together, as if belonging to the regular series. This cur- 
tailment was simply to avoid the expense of large pipes. 

II, a. Consisting of eight; specifically, con- 
sisting of eight lines. 


Boccace . . . particularly is said to have invented the 
octave rhyme, or stanza of eight lines. 

Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

The remainder [is}) partly in prose and partly in octave 

stanzas. Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 40, 


Octave coupler. See coupler.— Octave scale, a scale 
au octave long, or a scale consisting of eight tones. See 
mode1,7.— Octave system, in mustc, a system of dividing 
all possible tones into octave portions. See octave, 2 (e). 


[< octave, n.] 1. To play 
in octaves.— 2. In pianoforte- and harpsichord- 
making, to reinforce the tone of a digital by 
adding a string tuned an octave above the usu- 
al tone of the digital. 


Imitation of the harpsichord by ‘‘octaving” was at this 
time [about 1772] an object with piano makers. 
Eneyc. Brit., X1X. 74. 


1. A piccolo.— 


2. In organ-building, same as octave, 2 (f). 
octave-stop (ok’tav-stop), ». Same as octave, 
2 (f). 


[< L. Octavianus, < 
Octavius, the name of a Roman gens (gens Oc- 
tavia),< octavus, eighth: see octave.) Of or per- 
taining to the Roman gens of the Octavii, or 
any member of it.— Octavian Library, a public li- 
Lda? 4 at Rome, the first library open to the public, founded 
by the suipertr Augustus fn honor of his sister Octavia, 
and housed in the Portico of Octavia. It shed in the 
fire which raged at Rome for three days In the reign of 
Titus, A. D. 79-81. P 
y [Prop. (as an adj.) 
in octavo (as in F. Sp.), being a NL. phrase: 
L. in, in; octavo, abl. of octavus, eighth: see 
octave. Cf. duodecimo, folio, quarto, ete.] I, 
a. Having eight leaves to a sheet; formed of 
sheets of paper so folded as to make eight 
leaves to the sheet: as, an octavo volume. 

II, x. A book or pamphlet every section or 

thering of which contains eight leaves, each 
eaf supposed to be one eighth of the sheet 

rinted: usually written 8v0. When the name of 
he paper of which the book is made is not specified, an 
octavo is und as a medium octavo, 6 x 94 inches. 
Smaller octavos are — post 8vo, 54 x 8} inches; demy 8vo, 
5} x 8 inches; crown 8vo, 5 x 7} inches; cap 8vo, 4} x 
7 inches. Larger octavos are — royal 8vo, 6) x 10 inches; 
superroyal 8vo, 7 x 11 inches; rial 8vo, 8} x 11% 
inches. These are regular octavo folds of established sizes 
of paper in the United States. Publishersand booksellers 
describe as octavos only those books or leaves that are 
larger than 5} x 8 and smaller than 74 x 11} inches, irre- 
spective of the number of leaves {n a section, which ma 
be twelve or sixteen on thin paper and four or sfx on thic 
paper. Larger sizes are described as 4to, smaller sizes as 
12mo or 16mo. oe as a rule, limit the use of 
the word octavo to books having sections of eight leaves 
or sixteen pages. 

Folios, quartos, octa and duodecimos! ungrateful 
varlets that you are, who have so long taken up my house 
without paying for your lodging! Pope, Account of Curll. 


octavo-post (ok-ta’vo-post), n. Post-paper twice 


cut and folded: the size of common note-paper. 


octennial (ok-ten’i-al),a. [< LL. octennis, eight 


years old, < L. octo, = E. eight, + annus, year: 
see annual.] 1. Happening every eighth year; 
relating to something that happens every eighth 
year.— 2, Lasting eight years; relating to some- 
thing that lasts eight years. 

The Bill [for shortening the duration of Parliament) was, 
it is true, changed from a septennial to an octennial one. 

, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 

Once in eight 
years. 


octet, octette (ok-tet’),n. [<L.octo, = E. eight, 


+ -et, as in duet, etc.] In music, a composition 
for eight voices or instruments, or a company 
of eight singers or players. Sometimes, but not 
usually, equivalent to a double quartet. Also 
ottetto, octuor, octiphonium. 

[< L. octo, = E. eight, + -ile.] 
In astron., same as octant, 2. 


octillion 


octillion (ok-til’yon),». [« L. octo, = E. eight, 
+ (million, million. Cf. billion, trillion, quad- 
rillion, etc.] 1. In Great Britain, the number 
produced by involving a million to the eighth 
power.—2. In French and United States usage, 
one thousand raised to the ninth power. 

octiphonium (ok-ti-fo’ni-um), ». [NL., < Gr. 
oxTo, = E. eight, + gwv7, voice.) Same as octet. 

octireme (ok’ti-rém), n. [< L. octo, = E. eight, 
+ remus, an oar.] A vessel with eight banks 
of oars. 
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or broad, <¢ oxrd, = E. eight, + daxrv2os, finger 
digit: see dactyl.] Having eight digits. [Rare. 
We should have ample ground for pleading the cause of 
an octodactyle “urform.” 
Proc, Zoot. Soc. London, 1888, p. 152. 
octodecimo (ok-to-des’i-m6), a. and n. (Prop. 
(NL.) in octodecimo: L. in, in; octodecimo, abl. 
of octodecimus, eighteenth, < octo, eight, + de- 
cimus, tenth: see decimal. Cf. octavo.] Same 
as cighteenmo. Abbreviated 18mov. 
octodentate (ok-td-den’tat), a. [« L. octo, = E. 


Octopodidz 


octelocular (ok-t6-lok’a-lir), a. [< lL. octo, = 
E. eight, + loculus, dim. of locus, a place: see 
loculus.] In bot., having eight cells, as certain 
capsules. 

octomeral (ok-tom’e-ral), a. [<¢ NL. *octome- 
ralis, < Gr. oxtd, = E. eight, + pépoc, part. Cr. 
octamerous.] Eight-parted; having parts in sets 
of eight; octomerous; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Octomeralia. 

Octomeralia (ok’to-me-ra’li-’), nm. pl. [NI., 
neut. pl. of *octomeralis : see octomeral.) A sub- 


octo-. [F., etc., octo-, < L. octo- =Gr. oxtw-, the eight, + dentatus, ¢ den(t-)s = E. tooth.) Hav- class of Scyphomeduse, contrasted with 7ctra- 


combining form, besides oxra-, of oxto = E. 


eight.) An element in words of Latin or Greek Octodon (ok’t6-don), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. oxro, = E. octomerous (ok-tom’e-rus), a. 


origin or formation, meaning ‘ eight.’ 

octo-bass (ok’to-bas), n. The largest musical 
instrument of the viol family, invented by J. 
B. Vuillaume. It had three strings, which, on account 
of its great ao were stop by a mechanism of keys and 
pedals operated by both the fingers and the feet of the 
player. The tone was powerful and smooth. 

October (ok-t0’ber), n. [< ME. October = F. 
Octobre = Sp. Octubre = Pg. Outubre = It. Ot- 
tobre, Ottobrio = D. G. Dan. Sw. Oktober = LGr. 
"Onto 3pioc, < L. October (Octobr-), se. mensis, the 
eighth month of the year beginning with March, 
< octo = E. eight: see eight!.] 1. The tenth 
month of the year. It was the eighth in the 
primitive Roman calendar. Abbreviated Oct. 

October spende, O sonne, O light superne, 
O Hy die and oon, lovyng, honoure, empire, 
Withouten ende unto thi might eterne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 206. 
Ale or cider brewed in October; hence, good 
e. 
Lord S. Tom Neverout, will you taste a glass of October? 
Nev. No, faith, my lord. I like your wine; and I won't 
put a churl upon a gentleman. 
Sut, Polite Conversation, it. 

October-bird}t (ok-to’bér-bérd), n. The bobo- 
link, reed-bird, or rice-bird, Dolichonyz oryzivo- 
rus: so called from the time of its appearance 
in the West Indies. B. Edwards, 1819. 

octoblast (ok’to-blast), n. (< Gr. oxro, = E. 
eight, + B2acrtoc, germ.] Anovum of eight cells; 
a stage in germination when the single origina 
cell has formed eight segmentation-cells. 

octobrachiate (ok-t6-bra’ki-ft),a. [<¢ L. octo, = 
E. eight, + brachium, bracchium, the arm: see 
brachial.) Having eight brachia, arms, or rays; 
octopod, as certain cephalopods. 

octocztriacontahedron (ok-t6-sé’tri-a-kon-ta- 
hé’dron), n. [NL., < Gr. oxté, = E. eight, + 
kai, and, + tptaxovra, = E. thirty, + édpa, a seat, 
base.] A solid of thirty-eight faces. The 
snub-cube (see Archimedean solid, under Archi- 
medean) is an example of this kind of solid. 
octocentenary (ok-t6-sen’te-na-ri), ”.; pl. octo- 
centenaries (-riz). [< L. octo, = E. eight, + cen- 
tenarius, consisting of a hundred: see cente- 
nary.] The eight-hundredth anniversary of an 
event. 
The Italian students . . . have invited delegates, ... 
to whom they will extend the hospitalities which conduced 


so much to the success of the Bologna oclocentenary just 
a@ year ago. Lancet, No. 3432, p. 1156. 


Octocera,Octocerata (ok-tos’e-ri, ok’td-se-ra’- 
ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl.: see octocerous.] A 
division of dibranchiate cephalopods, including 
those which have eight arms or rays; the Octo- 
poda: distinguished from Decucera. 

octocerous (ok-tos’e-rus),a. [< NL. octocerus, 
< Gr. oxrd, = E. eight, + xépac, a horn.} Hav- 
ing on arms or rays, a8 a cephalopod; octo- 
pod: distinguished from decacerous. 

octochord (ok’t6-kérd), n. Same as octachord. 

Octocoralla (ok’to-k6-ral’i), m. pl. [NL., <« L. 
octo, = E. eight, + LL. coralium, coral: see coral. ] 
A division of the Coralligena, including the oc- 
tomerous Actinozoa, or that group in which are 
developed eight chambers of the enterocele 
and eight tentacles, the latter being compara- 
tively broad, flattened, and serrate or even 
pinnatifid: opposed to Hezxacoralla. See cut 
under Coralligena. 

octocorallan (ok-t6-kor’a-lan), n. [< Octoco- 
ralla + -an.] One of the Octocoralla; an oc- 
tomerous coral. 

octocoralline (ok-t6-kor’a-lin), a. and n. [< 
NL. Octocoralla + -ine2.] I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Octocoralla. 

.n. Amember of the Octocoralla ; an octo- 
corallan. 

octocotyloid (ok-té-kot’i-loid), a. [< Gr. oxrd, 
= KE. eight, + E.cotyloid.] Having eight coty- 
loid fossettes or bothria, as a worm. 

octodactyl, le (ok-to-dak’til).a. [¢ 

Gr. oxtwiaxtvdoc, oxtadaxtu/oc, eight fingers long 


ing eight teeth. 


eight, + odvi¢ (vdovt-) = K. tooth.] 1. The typ- 
ical genus of Octodontide, founded by Bennett 
in 1832. It contains several species of South 
American rodents with the superficial aspect 
of rats, such as O. cumingi. See cut under degu. 
—2. [l. c.] A species of this genus; an octo- 
dont.—3. In entom., a genus of coleopterous 
insects. 

octodont (ok’t6-dont), a.and x. [< Gr. oxra, = 
E. eight, + ddoig (ddovr-) = E. tooth.) J, a. 
Having eight teeth (that is, four grinders above 
and below on each side); of or pertaining to 
the genus Octodon or the family Octodontide, 

1a n. A member of the genus Octodon or the 

family Octodontida; an octodon. 

Octodontids (ok-td-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Oc- 
todon (Octodont-) + -ide.] A family of hystri- 
comorphie simplicident Rodentia, named from 
the genus Octodon. The family is chiefly Neotropical, 
but includes some Ethiopian representatives ; it contains 
a large number of mostly South American rat-like rodents 
of varied characteristics, some of them spiny. There are 
18 genera. contained in the 3 subfamilies Ctenodactyli 


Octodontine, and Echinomying. See cute under degu an 
Habrocoma. 


octodrachm, ». See octadrachm. 
octoéchos, octoéchus (ok-td-6’kos, -kus), n. 
Same as octaéchos. 
octoédricalt (ok-to-ed’ri-kal), a. [< *octoédric 
(= F. octaédrique = Sp. octaédrico); as “octoé- 
dron (equiv. to octaédron) + -tc-al.] Same as 
octahedral. Sir T. Browne. 
octoédrite (ok-t6-é’drit),x. Same as octahedrite. 
octofid (ok’t6-fid), a. [< L. octo, = E. eight, + 
-fidus, < findere (vy fid), cleave: see fission, bite.] 
bot., cleft or separated into eight segments, 
asacalyx. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
octofoil (ok’t6-foil), n. [< L. octo, = E. eight, + 
EK. foill.] In her., a figure having eight lobes or 
eight subdivisions, like separate leaflets. It is 
used as the mark of cadency for the ninth son. 
octogamy (ok-tog’a-mi),n. [ME. octogamye, < 
Gr. as if *oxtwyanuia, ¢ *oxtd;apocg (> LL. octoga- 
mus), married eight times, ¢ oxto, = E. eight, + 
yauoc, marriage.}] The act or fact of marrying 
eight times. [Rare.] 
Eek wel I woot he seyde myn housbonde 
Sholde lete fader and mooder, and take me; 
But of no nombre mencioun mad he, 
Of bigamye, or of octogamye. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 88. 
octogenarian (ok’t6-je-na’ri-an), a.andn. [< 
octogenary + -an.}] I, a. Eighty years of age; 
also, between eighty and ninety years of age. 

IT, n. A person eighty or eighty-odd years of 
age. 
But you talk of not living, Audley! Pooh !— Your frame 
is that of a predestined octoyenanan, 
Bulwer, My Novel, xi. 5. 
enary (ok-to)’e-na-ri),a. [=F .octogénaire 
= Sp. Pg. octogenario = It. ottogenario, ottua- 
genario,< L. octogenarius, of eighty, eighty years 
old, < octogeni, containing eighty each, < octo- 
ginta = KE. eighty.) Same as octogenarian. 
Being then octogenary. 
Aubrey, Letters of Eminent Men, p. 315. 


octogonalt (ok-tog’6-nal), a. Same as octagonal. 


Worcester. 

Octogynia (ok tony 18). n. pl. (NL.: see oc- 
togynous.] In bot., in the Linnean system, those 
orders of plants which have eight pistils. 

octogynious (ok-t6-jin’i-us), a. Same as octogy- 
nous, 

octogynous (ok-toj’i-nus), a. [< Gr. oxrd, = E. 
eight, + }vv7, a female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] 
In bot., having eight pistils. Also octagynous. 

octohedral (ok-to-hé’dral), a. Same as octahe- 
dral. 

octohedron (0k-t6-hé’dron),n. See octahedron. 

octolateral (ok-to-lat’e-ral),a.andn. [< L.octo, 
= E. eight, + latus (later-), side: see lateral.) 
J. a. Having eight sides.— Octolateral dodeca- 
go , 4 figure formed of eight straight lines, and having 

welve angles or intersections lying on a cubic curve. 


IT, x. An octolateral dodecagon. 


meralia, 

Same as octam- 
erous. 

octenal (ok’to-nal), a. [< L. octoni, eight each 
(< octo = E. eight), + -al.) Of or pertaining to 
computing or reckoning by eights; octonary. 

An Octonal System of arithmetic and metrology. 

Nystrom, Elem. of Mechanics, p. 307. 
octonare (ok-té-nar’),. [< L. octonarius: see 
octonarius.] Same as octonarius. ([{Rare.] 

All stichic divisions of the fambic octonares. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VIL 399. 
octonarius (ok-t6-na’ ri-us), n.; pl. octonarii (-i). 
[L.: see octonary.] In Lat. pros., a verse con- 
sisting of eight feet, especially an iambic or 
trochaic octapody (tetrameter). The tambic octo- 
narfus is found used in linear (stichic) composition in the 
drama either with a dieresia after the first tetrapody (di- 
meter) or with a ceaura in the fifth foot. Anapestic octo- 
narii also occur. . 
octonary (ok’to-na-ri), a.and n. {[< L. octona- 
rius, consisting of eight; as a noun (s¢. versus), 
a verse of eight feet; < octoni, eight each, < octo 
= KE. eight: see octave.) I, a. Consisting of 
eight; computing by eights; octaval. 

The octonary system, founded upon the number eight 
most completely presents the qualities which are desired 
in a system of notation. 

T. F. Brownell, Pop. Sci. Mo., XIII. 427. 

IT. 2.; pl. octonaries (-riz). Same as ogdoad. 

Which number [eight], being the first cube, is a fit hie- 
roglyphick of the stability of that covenant made with the 
Jews in circumcision ; and the Pythagoreans call the oc- 
tonary aggadeca, Which signifies that security which is b 
covenant. Dr. H. More, Def. of Phil. Cab App. 

octonematous (0k-t6-nem’a-tus),a. [< Gr. oxo, 
= E. eight, + vipa, thread.] Having eight fila- 
mentous or thready parts or organs. 

octonocular (ok-t6-nok’wt-lir), a. [< L. octoni, 
eight each, + oculus, eye.] Having eight eyes. 

Most animals are binocular; spiders for the most part 

7, and some... senocular. 


Derham, Physico-Theology, viii. 8. 
octeped, octopede (ok’to-ped, -péd), n. (Cf. 
L. octipes (-ped-), eight-footed; < L. octo, = E. 


eight, 
animal. 
There is one class of spiders, industrious, hardworking 
octopedes. Bulwer, Night and Morning, i. 6. 
octo 


talous (ok-t6-pet’a-lus), a. (< Gr. dxrd, 
eight, + réta/ov, a leaf (petal).] In bot., 
having eight petals. 

octophthalmous (ok-tof-thal’mus), a. [<« Gr. 
OKTO, = E. eight, + ofGa/ydc, eye.] Having eight 
eyes, a8 a spider; octonocular. 

octophyllous (ok-to-fil’us), a. [«< Gr. éxra, 
K. eight, + gov, leaf.] Possessing or charac- 
terized by eight leaflets, as a digitate leaf. 

octopi, ». Plural of octopus, 2. 

octopod (ok’to6-pod), a.and n. [< NL. octopus, ¢ 
Gr. oxrdorovc, also oxrdézouc (-70d-), eight-footed, 
having eight feet, < oxro, = E. eight, + zorc (00-) 
= KE. foot.) I, a. In Mollusca, eight-footed or 
eight-armed, as an octopus; pertaining to the 
Octopoda, or having their characters; octoce- 
rous. 

II, x. An octopus, or octopod cephalopod; 
any member of the Octopoda. 

Octopoda (ok-top’6-da), n. [NL., neut. pl. of oc- 
topus: see octopod.] A suborder or superfamily 
of dibranchiate Be hed el containing those 
cephalopods which have eight feet, arms, or 
rays; the Octocerata. The arms are acetabuliferous, 
with sessile suckers, and one of them is hectocotylized in 
the male. The body is short, stout, and globose; the 
eyes are smal) and have a sphincterial arrangement for 
opening and shutting. There is no buccal membrane 
around the mouth, no valves in the siphon, and no nida- 
mental gland; the viscericardium is reduced to a pair of 
canals, and the oviducts are paired. The Octopoda include 


the paper-nautilus with the ordinary octopods, They are 
contrasted with Decapoda. See cuts under argonaut, Argo- 


na d cuttlefish. Also called Octocera. 
opodan (ok-top’6-dan), a. and x. 


pes (ped-) = E. foot.) An eight-footed 


an 
Same as 

octopod. 
Octopodids (ok-t6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [< NL.,< Oc- 
topus (-pod-) + -id@.] A family of octopods or 
octocerous cephalopods, typified by the genus 
Octopus. They have an oval finless body, and tapering 


Octopodidz 4080 


arms little connected by membranes; the mantle is united 
to the head by a broad dorsal commissure, and has no 
complex connection with the siphon. 

[< octopod + 


octopodous (ok-top’6-dus), a. 
-ous.] Same as octopod. 

Octopus (ok-t0’pus), ». [NL., < Gr. oxraoug, 
eight-footed: see gala 1. The typical ge- 
nus of Octopodide and Octopoda.—2. [l.c¢.; pl. 
octopi (-pi).] A species or an individual of the 


uropean continent, on articles brought in.— 
3 The barrier or place where such duties are 
levied and paid; also, the service by which they 
are collected. 
When at the octrot... 

nation, the whole arrangement produced the same effect 
in my mind as if Saint Augustine had asked me to have a 
glass of soda-water, or Saint Jerome to procure for him a 
third-class ticket. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 55. 

octuor (ok’tu-ér), n. Same as octet. 

octuple (ok’ti-pl), a. [< L. octuplus (= Gr. 
oxtarAoivc), eightfold, < octo, = E. eight, + -plus, 
-fold; ef. duple, ete.] Eightfold. 

octuplet (ok’tu-plet), n. [< L. octuplus, eight- 
fold, + -et.}] In music, a group of eight notes 
intended to take the place of six. 
mole. 

octyl (ok’til),n. [< L. octo, = E. eight, + -yl.] A 
hypothetical alcohol radical (CgHj7), the best- 
known compound of which is octyl hydrid 
(CgHyg), one of the constituents of American 


Octopus bairdt. 


genus Octopus ; an octopod; a poulpe; a devil- 
sh. See also cut under cuttlefish. 
A real octopus, in a basket, with its hideous body in the petroleum. Also called capryl. 


center, and its eight arms, covered with suckers, arranged A ; ‘ 
in the form of a star, is worth from a dollar toa dollar and octylamine (ok-til-am’in),n. (< octyl + amine.] 


a half. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, IL xix. A colorless, bitter, very caustic liquid (CgH)7 
octoradial (ok-t6-ra’di-al),a. [« L. octo, = E. NHge), having an ammoniacal, fishy odor, o 
eight, + radius, ray: see radial.) Same asocto- tained by heating alcoholic ammonia with oc- 
radiate. tyl iodide. It is insoluble in water, precipi- 
The firat order, Disconectse, contains three families: the t&tes metallic salts, and dissolves silver chlond. 
first of these, with a circular and regular octoradial' um. OCtylene (ok’ti-lén), m. [< octyl + -ene.] A 
brella, . . . is called Discalide. ature, XXXIX. 409. hydrocarbon (CgHig) obtained by heating oc- 
octoradiate (ok-té-ra’di-at), a. [<L.octo,= E. tylie alcohol with sulphuric acid or fused zine 


eight, + radius, ray: see radiate, a.]} Having chlorid. It isa very mobile oil, lighter than water, in 
eight rays. which it is insoluble, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


octoradiated (ok-té-ra’di-a-ted), a. It boils without decomposition at 125°, and burns with a 


t dj very bright flame. 

diate + -ed?.) Same as octoradiate. octylic (ok-til’ik), a. [< octyl + -ic.] Of or 

octoroon (ok-to-rin’), n. [Also octaroon; <L. pertaining to octyl: as, octylic alcohol. 
octo, = E. eight, + -roon, as in quadroon, quint- ocub, x. Same as oak-web. 
roon, etc.] The offspring of a quadroon and a ocuba-wax (o-kii’bii-waks), n. [< S. Amer. 
white person; a person having one eighth negro ocuba + E. wax2.] A concrete vegetable oil, 
blood. 7 P . , apparently that derived from the tallow-nut- 

octosepalous (ok-to-sep’a-lus), a. [€ Gr. oxro, meg (see rirola-tallow), though by some it has 
= E. eight, + NL. sepalum, a sepal.) In bot., been identified with the becuiba- or bicuhiba- 
having eight sepals. . _, Wax obtained from the seeds of Myristica Bicu- 

octospermous (ok-t6-spér’mus),a. [€Gr.oxrs, hyba in Brazil, there used in making candles. 
= E. eight, + orépya, seed.) Containing eight See becuiba-nut. 
seeds. Sia ae es ocular (ok’t-lir), a. and n. 

octospore (ok’to-spor), n. [< Gr. oxro, = E. Sp. Pg. ocular = It. oculare, 
eight, + odpoc, seed.] A name employed by 
Janezewski for one of the eight carpospores 
procuses by certain florideous alge of the 
seed Porphyracee. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 

328. 

octosporous (ok’t6-sp6-rus), a. [< octospore + 
-ous.} In bot., eight-spored; containing eight 
spores, as the asci of many fungi and lichens. 

ee ascus, 

octostichous (ok-tos’ti-kus), a. [< Gr. d«rdé, = 
E. eight, + orizoc, line, row. Cf. octastich.] In 
bot., eight-ranked: a term employed in phy!- 
lotaxy to indicate those plants in which the 
leaves are arranged on the stem in eight ver- 


[< octora- 


[= F. oculaire = 
« LL. ocularis, also 
L. ocularius, of or belonging to the eyes, < oculus 
(= Gr. dial. dxnaddogc, Bxrahioc), the eye, dim. of 
*ocus = Gr. dxoc, Sxxoc, the eye (dual doce, the 
eyes), akin to AS. edge, etc., eye: see eyel.] I, 
a. 1. Of or pertaining to the eye; ophthalmic; 


nerve.—2. Depending on the eye; known by 
the eye; received by actual sight or seeing; op- 
tical; visual: as, ocular proof; ocular demon- 
stration or evidence. 

Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof, 


Or thou hadst better have been born a dog. 
Shak., Othello, fii. 8. 360. 


our driver gave out his desti- OC orm (ok’i-li-f6rm), a. 


oculigerous (ok-u-lij’e-rus), a. 


Oculina (ok-i-li’- 


Lamarck. 
Oculinids (ok-u- 
lin’i-dé), a. l 


fissi ity being rare. 
oculist (ok’u-list), n. 


optic: as, ocular movements; the ocular (optic) oculomotor (ok’ii-l6-m6’tor), a. and n. 


Ocymum 


ly in France and certain other countries of the oculiferous (ok-i-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. oculus, eye, 


+ ferre = E. bear!.] Bearing an eye or eyes: 
as, the oculiferous tentacles of a snail; the ocu- 
liferous ophthalmites of a crustacean. Also 
oculigerous. 

[< L. oculus, eye, 
+ forma, shape.] Ocular in form; having the 
shape or appearance of an eye. 
[< L. oculus, 
eye, + gerere, carry.) Same as oculiferous. 


oculimotor (ok’i-li-m6’tor), a. and n. [< L. 


oculus, eye, + motor, mover.} I, a. Ocular and 
motory; furnishing motor power to muscles of 
the eyeball, as a nerve. e oculomotor, and 
cuts under brain and Petromyzontide. 


II, x. The oculomotor nerve. See oculomotor. 


80 0f4- oeylimotory (ok’i-li-m6’td-ri), a. Same as ocu- 


limotor. 


na),n. (NL., <L. 
oculus, eye: see 
oculus.| The typi- 
cal genus %f the 
family Oculinide. 


[NL., < Oculina + 
-ide.| <A family 
of aporose sclero- 
dermatous corals, 
typified by the genus Oculina, founded by Ed- 
wards and Haime in 1849. ‘They have compound 
corallum with copious and compact ccoenenchyma, franer: 
forate walls with scanty dissepimenta, and few or no syn- 
7 depen The genera are numerous, including some of 
the present epoch and a few fossil ones. The corallites 
are in colonies irregularly branched from a thick stock, 
or massive, or incrusting. These corals increase by gem- 
mation, which is usually lateral and often symmetrical, 


[= F. oculiste = Sp. Pg. 
It. oculista, < L. oculus, eye: see oculus and -<st. ] 
A physician whose specialty is diseases or de- 
fects of the eye; one skilled in treatment of the 
eyes; an ophthalmologist. 

The subject we talk of is the eye of England; and if there 
be a speck or two in the eye, we endeavor to take them off ; 
but he were a strange oculist who would pull out the eye. 
Bacon, Apophthegms. 


Ocultna vartcosa. 


oculofrontal (ok’i-16-fron‘tal), a. [« L. oculus, 


eye, + E. frontal.} ‘Pertaining to the eyes and 
the forehead.— Oculofrontal Tug, the vertical wrin- 
kles running up the forehead from the root of the nose, 
caused by the contraction of the corrugator supercilil. 


€ L. 
oculus, eye, + motor, mover: see motor. ]} Y a. 
Moving the eyeball: applied to the third cranial 
nerve, which supplies the muscles moving the 
eyeball, except the superior oblique and exter- 
nal rectus.— External oculomotor nerve, the abdu- 
cens nerve.— Oculomotor sulcus, the groove from which 
the oculomotor roots issue, on the median side of the crus 
cerebri. Also called inner peduncular sulcus. 

See I. 


II. ». The oculomotor nerve. 


tical ranks, as in the holly and aconite, and the 
radical leavesof Plantaqgo. The leaves are separated 
by three eighths of the circumference, the ninth leaf be- 
ing over the first at the completion of the third turn of the 
spiral. See phyllotaxis. 
octostyle (ok’té-stil), a. See octastyle. 
octosyllabic (ok’té-si-lab’ik), a. and n. 
tosyllab(le) + -ic.] 
syllables. 

The grave dignity of Virgil’s style, its continuous flow 
and stately melody, are misrepresented in the pate arpa 
lines of *‘ Marmion.” Edinburgh Rev., CXLVII. 467. 

I. n. In pros., a line consisting of eight syl- 
lables. 

A new liking for the Georgian heroics and octosylWabics 
ig queerly blended with our practice. 

. E. C. Stedman, The Century, XXIX. 608. 

sachets berated (ok’t6-si-lab’i-kal), a. [< octo- 
syllabic + -al.] Same as octosyllabic. 
octosyllable (ok’td-sil-a-bl), a. and n. [< LL. 


[< oc- 
I. a. Consisting of eight 


octosyllabus, «Gr. oxtaci:AAajoc, < Gr. oxrd, = E. ocularyt (ok’i-la-ri), a. 


eight, + ovAaB7, a syllable. ] 


I, a. Consisting 
of eight syllables. 


In the octosyliable metre Chaucer has left several com- oculate (ok’i-lat), a. [< L. oculatus, having eyes, 


positions. 

Tyrwhitt, Language and Versification of Chaucer, § 8. 
I. ». A word of eight syllables. 

Octoteuch (ok’t6-tik), 7. 
octroi (ok-trwo’), n. [F., < octroyer, grant, < 
ML. as if *auctoricare, authorize, < L. auctor, 
an author, one who gives authority: see au- 
thor.} 1. A concession, grant, or privilege, 
particularly a commercial privilege, as an ex- 
clusive right of trade, conceded by government 
to a particular person or company.—2. A tax 
or duty levied at the gates of cities, particular- 


ocularly (ok’i-lir-li), adv. 


Same as Octateuch. oculated (ok’t-la-ted), a. 
oculauditory (ok-i-14’di-td-ri), a. [¢ L. oculus, 


lephs or jelly-fishes. 
oculi 


Thomas was an ocular witness of Christ's death and 
urial. South, Sermons, V. iv. 


3. In entom., pertaining to the compound eyes: 


distinguished from ocellar.—Ocularcone. See cone. 
— cup, the eupese part of an ocular vesicle; such 
a vesicle when part of it is pushed in upon the rest to form 
the hollow back of an eye.— Ocular lobe, in entom., a pro- 
jection of the side of the prothorax, more or less complete- 
ly covering the eye when the head is retracted, found in 
many beetles. — plate, of echinoderms, a perfo- 
rated plate which ag eae the eye-spot, asin a sea-urchin. 
— Ocular tentacle, the tentacle which In some mollusks 
bears the eye.— Ocular 


oculus (ok’i-lus), 7.; pl. oculi (-li). [L., the eye: 
see ocular.] 1. In anat., the eye; aneye; spe- 
cifically, a compound eye.— 2. In bot., an eye; 
a leaf-bud.— Motor oculi. See oculomotor.— Oculi 
cancrorum, crabs’ eyes. See crabl.—Oculi Sunday, the 
third Sunday in Lent: so called from the first word, < 
(eyes), in the Latin text of the officium or introit, beginning 
with the 15th verse of the 25th Psalm, ‘‘ Mine eyes are ever 
toward the Lord.”— Oculus cati, a variety of sapphire: 
same as asteria.— Oculus Christi. (a) See clary?. (6)A 

ta European plant, Inula Oculus-Christt, having astringent 
v 0, vertigo due to disorder of the organs pro erties.— Oculus mundi, a variety of opal: same as 
of vision, including the muscles, nerves, and nerve-centers hydrophane. 

chic pane diate A ee Asati reap peel ocumt, ”. An obsolete spelling of oakum. 

the greater part mm the cerebral vealcle which is to form govt, interj. [ME.] An imitation of the cry of 

, n. In optics, the eyepiece of an optical the nightingale. 

instrument, as of a telescope or microscope. I dar wel sey he is worthy for to sterve 

See eyepiece. And for that skille ‘‘ocy, ocy,” I grede. 

Cuckoo and Nightingale, 1. 185. 
ocydrome (0s’i-drém), n. A bird of the genus 
Ocydromus. 

ocydromine (6-sid’r6-min), a. [< ocydrome (< 
Ocydromus) + -inel.] Of or pertaining to the 
ocydromes. 

Ocydromus (0-sid’r6-mus),. [NL.,< Gr. oxv- 
dpéuoc, swift-running, <¢ oxic, swift, + dpopets, 
runner, ¢ dpayetyv, iff. aor. of rpféyverv, run.}] 1. 
In ornith., a genus of birds of the family Ralli- 
de, founded by Wagler in 1830, having the 
wings too short to fly with. They are swift-footed, 
whence the name. 0. australis is known as the weka rail ; 
there are several other species, all inhabitants of the New 
Zealand subregion. The genus gives name with some au- 


bercle, Same as eye-emtnence. 


In an ocular man- 
ner; by the use of the eyes; by means of sight. 
(< L. ocularius, of the 
eye: see ocular.] Of or pertaining to the eye; 
ocular: as, ‘‘oculary medicines,” Holland. 


< oculus, eye: see ocular.) 1. Having eyes; 
provided with eyes.—2. Having spots resem- 
bling eyes; specifically, in bot., ocellate. 

{< oculate + -ed2.] 
Same as oculate. 


eye, + auditorius, of hearing: see auditory. ] 
Representing an eye and an ear together; hav- 


ing an ocular and an auditory function, as some __ thors to a subfamily Ocydromine. 
of the marginal bodies or sense-organs of aca- 2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous insects. 
See oculicyst, lithocyst. Dejean, 1837. 


,”. Plural of oculus. Bee Ocimum. 


Ocymum, n. 


Ocyphaps 

Ocyphaps (0s’i-faps), x. [NL., < Gr. oxic, swift, 
+ gay, a wild pigeon.] An Australian genus 
of crested pigeons of the family Columbide, 
having fourteen tail-feathers, and a long, slen- 
der, pointed crest. O. lophotes, the only species, 
is one of the bronzewings. 

Ocypoda (6-sip’6-d&), ». [NL., < Gr. dxirouc 
(-7od-), swift-footed, < oxic, swift, + move (70d-) 
= KE. foot.) The typical genus of Ocypodide : 


so called from their swiftness of foot. There 
are several species, with small oF pea bodies and long slim 
legs, diving in holes in the sand of the heaches of warm- 
temperate and tropical sea-cuasts. Such are O. cursor and 
O. ceratophthalma. They are known as sand-crabs, racers, 
and horseman-crabve. 


ocypodan. {9-sip’o-dan), a.andn. [< Ocypoda 
+ -an.] J, a. Of or pertaining to Ocypoda or 
to the Ocypodide. 


IT, ». A crab of the genus Ocypoda. 
Ocypodids (0s-i-pod’i-dé), n. pl. [< Ocypoda + 
-ida.] A family of stalk-eyed short-tailed ten- 


footed crustaceans, typified by the genus Ocy- 


poda; the sand-crabs or racing crabs. It also 
contains the smaller crabs known as fiddlera, of the genus 
Gelasimus. Sometimes called horseman-crabs. See cut 
under Gelasimus. 


Ocypodoidea (0s‘i-pd-doi’dé-ii), n. pl. [NL., < 
Ocypoda + -oidea.] <A superfamily of crabs, 
represented by the Ocypodide@ and related fam- 
ilies, the most highly organized of the order. 
Also called Grapsoidea. 

Ocyrhod (6-sir’6-6), » ([NL., ¢ Gr. ’Qxupdy, 
’Qxvppdén, & daughter of Oceanus, ¢ oxic, swift, 
+ -pooc, < peiv, flow.] The typical genus of 
Ocyrhoide. 0. crystallina is an example; it inhabits 
tropical American seas. Oken,1815. Also Ocyroé. 

Ocyrhoida (0s-i-rd’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ocyrhoé 
+ -ide.] A family of lobate comb-jellies or 
beroid ctenophorans, typified by the genus 
Ocyrhoé, of an oblong-oval figure with a3 pair 
of very large alate processes or wings, one on 
each side of the body, by the flapping of which 


the creature swims. The mouth isat one of the poles 
of the body, without any tentacular appendages; there is 
an otocyst with a cluster of otoliths at the other pole, 
toward which eight rows of vibratile combs converge. 
The substance of the body is transparent and of a crystal- 
line appearance. 


odl+, a. An obsolete spelling of odd. 

Od? (od), ». [A euphemistic reduction of God.] 
A reduction of the name of God used in minced 
oaths; also used interjectionally as a minced 
oath. Sometimes’Od. Also Odd. 

‘Od’s heartlings! that's a pretty jest. 
= Shak., i. w. i W., tii, 4. 59. 
Odd! I wish I were wel) out of their company. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iif. 8. 
od’ (6d orod),”. [An arbitrary name given by 

Baron von Reichenbach.] A hypothetical force 

euppoeee by Reichenbach to have been discov- 

ered by him in connection with vital and mag- 


netic phenomena. It was supposed to be exhibited 
by peculfarly sensitive persons (streaming from their fin- 
ger-tips), and by crystals and other bodies. Various kinds 
of it were discriminated, as biod, chymod, elod, heliod, sele- 
nod, etc. This force has been si to explain the phe- 
nomena of mesmerism and animal magnetism ; but it rests 
upon no scientific foundation. Also called odie force, odyl, 
yle, and odylic force. 

Odacids (6-das’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Odax 
(Odac-) + -ide.] A family of labroid fishes, 
represented by the genus Odaz. 

Odacins (od-a-si’né),n. pl. [NL.,< Odax (Odac-) 
+ -ine.] <A subfamily of labroid fishes; in 
Giinther’s system (as Odacina), the sixth group 
of Labride. The edge of each jaw is sharp and incisorial, 
without distinct front teeth; there is a lower pharyngeal 
bone with a triangular pos | and paved teeth; the dorsal 
spines are from 15 to 24, and the ventral fins are well devel- 
oped. The species are confined tothe Australian and New 


Zealand coasts. 

odacine (od’a-sin), a. and n. [See Odacine.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Odacine. 

II. x. A fish of the subfamily Odacine. 

odal! (6’dal), a. Same as udal. 

odal2 (od’al),. [{E. Ind., also adul.] An East 
Indian climbing shrub, Sarcostigma Kleinii, 
bearing bright orange-red drupes.—Odal-oil, an 
oil obtained from the seeds of this plant, burned in lamps 
and used as a remedy for rheumatism. 

(= F. oda- 


odalisk, odalisque (0’da-lisk), n. 
lisque = Sp. Pg. It. odalisca (with unorig. -s-), 
« Turk. odalik, < oda, a chamber, + -lik, a noun- 
formative.] A female slave in the harems of 
the East, especially in that of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

He had sewn up ever so many odaliaques in sacks and 
tilted them into the Nile. Thackeray. 
odaller (6’dal-ér), ». Same as udaller. 

Odax (6’daks),». [NL., < Gr. odaé, adv., by bit- 
ing with the teeth, with unorig. prefix, < daxvecv, 
daxeiv, bite.] A genus of labroid fishes, repre- 
senting the subfamily Odacineg. Cuvier. 


odd (0d), a. 
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[< ME. od, odde, odd, single, < Icel. 
oddi, a triangle, a point of land, an odd number, 
orig. three, with ref. to the triangle (ef. odda- 
tala, an odd number, odda-madkhr, an odd man), 
< oddr (for *ordr), the point of a weapon, = AS. 
ord, a point, beginning: see ord.] 1. Single; 
sole; singular; especially, single as rendering 
@ pair or series incomplete; lacking a match; 
being of a pair or series of which the rest is 
wanting: as, an odd glove; two or three odd 
volumes of a series. 

Then there are the sellers of odd numbers of periodicals 


and broadsheets. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 229. 


An odd volume of Bewick. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 8. 
2+. Singular in excellence; unique; sole; hence, 
peerless; famous. 

Alle thei hadden be discounfited, for these kynges 


were odde noble knyghtes, and more Pe Se be the toon 
half than on Arthurs syde. Merlin ( . T. 8.), fi. 159. 


Achilles highit in hast, and on horse wan, 
And auntrid vppon Ector a full od dynt. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7254. 


As he in soueraine dignitie is odde, 3 
So will he in loue no ee ee haue, 
Stir 7’. More, Works, p. 28. 
3.. Singular in looks or character; peculiar; 
eccentric; at variance with what is usual: as, 
an odd way of doing things; an odd appear- 


ance. 
Men singular in art 
Have always some odd whimsey more than usual. 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iii. 3. 
Being such a Clerk in the Law, all the World wonders 
he left such an odd Will. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 


So odd a Thing is Man, 
He most would be what least he should or can. 
Congreve, Of Pleasing. 


It’s odd how hats expand their brims as riper years invade, 
As if when life had reached its noon it wanted them for 

shade! O. W. Holmes, Nux Postceenatica. 
4. Leaving, as a number, a remainder of one 
when divided by two: opposed to even. 

Good lack lies in odd numbers. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 3 
5. Numbered with an odd number: as, the odd 
files of a company (that is, the files numbered 
1, 3, 5, and so on).— 6. Left over after pairs 
have been reckoned; by extension, remaining 
after any division into equal numbers or parts: 
thus, the division of sixteen or nineteen among 
five leaves an odd one or four odd.— 7. Remain- 
ing over after, or differing from, the just or cus- 
tomary number. 

The Greekes and Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable 
of two sortes, which they called Catalecticke and Acata- 
lecticke—that is,odde vnder and odde ouer the just measure 
of their verse. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 107. 
8. Additional to a whole mentioned in round 
numbers, or to any other specified whole: fol- 
lowing and after a number or quantity, or with- 
out and when it takes the place of a unit ap- 
pended to a ten. 

A fortnight and odd days. Shak., BR. and J., i. 3. 15. 


Eighty-odd years of sorrow have I seen. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 1. 96. 

The King of France and his company killed with their 

guns, in the plain de Versailles, 300 and odd partridges 

at one bout. Pepys, Diary, II. 365, 

Let me see — two-thirds of this ia mine by right, five 
hundred and thirty-odd pounds. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, fv. 1. 


9. Not ineluded with others; not taken into the 
common account; sporadic; incidental; cas- 
ual: as, a few odd trifles; to read a book at 
odd times. 
There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. 
Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 255. 
He had a little odd moncy left, but scarce enough to 
bring him to his journey’s end. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 186. 
10. Out of the way; remote. 
How ferre odde those persons are from the nature of this 


prince whiche neuer thinken theim selfes to be praysed 
enough. Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 185. 


T left [him] cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle of the isle. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 223. 
11+. At odds; at variance; unable to consort 
or agree. [Rare.] 


The general state, I fear, 
Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 


Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 265. 
All and oddt, all and each. 
First cause gour prechours, all and od, 
Trewlie sett furth the wourd of God. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 165. 
Anoddfish. See /ish1.— Odd function, jobs, man, etc. 
See the nouns.—Odd or even. See even or odd, under 
evenl.—The odd trick, in the game of whist, the seventh 


odd-come-short (od’kum-shdrt), 1. 


odd-come-shortly (od’kum-shért‘li), n. 


odd-mark (od’miirk), x. 


odd-pinnate (od’pin’at), a. 


odds 


trick won by either side out of the possible thirteen. =Syn. 
1, Unmatched, unmated.— 3. Strange, Queer, etc. (see ec- 
centric), grotesque, droll, comical. 


1. Same 
as odd-come-shortly. 

Run fetch me de ax, en I'l wait on you one er deze odd- 
come-shorts. J.C. Harris, Uncle Remus, vii., note. 
2. Any misfit garment that has come into a 
dealer’s possession; any one of odds and ends 
in the way of dress. The Odd Dealcr. 

Some 
day soon to come; an early day; some time; 
any time. (Slang.] 

Col. Miss, when bikes bs be married? 


Miss. One of these odd-come-shortiys, Colonel. 
Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 


They say she is to be married and off to England ane of 
thae odd-come-shortlies, wi’ some of the gowks about the 
Waal down- by. Scolt, St. Ronan’s Well, xvii. 


odd-ends (od’endz’), n. pl. Scraps, fragments, 


or remnants; oddments; odds andends. [Rare. ] 


Tam rather glad to heare the Devill is breaking up house 
in England, and removing some whither else, give him 
leave to sell all his rags, and odde-ends by the out-cry. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 13. 


Odd-Fellow (od’fel’6), x. [A fanciful name as- 


sumed by the original founders of the society. ] 
A member of a secret benevolent and social 
society, called in full The Independent Order of 


Odd Fellows. Theorder arose in the eighteenth century, 
and various lodges were, about 1813, consolidated into the 
Manchester Unity, which is now the principal body in Great 
Britain. There are also lodges in the United States (the 
first permanent lodge was founded in 1819), and in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Australia, South America, etc. The 
object of the order in the United States is declared to be 
‘‘to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, bury the dead, and 
educate the orphan, to improve and elevate the character 
of man.” The subordinate lodges are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the grand lodge of the United States; each lodge 
has officers called noble grand, vice grand, etc., and five 
degrees of membership. Persons who hold the fifth de- 
gree are eligible to the ‘‘encampment,” which has officers 
called chief patriarch, high upoleet wardens, etc., and three 
degrees of membership. ere is an attiliated degree of 
Rebekah for women. 


oddity (od’i-ti), n.; pl. oddities (-tiz). [Irreg. < 


pera -ity.J 1. The quality of being odd; sin- 
gularity; strangeness; whimsicality. 
Almost everything that meets the eye has an ancient 
oddity which ekes out the general picturesqueness. 
H. James, Jr., ns. Sketches, p. 223. 
2. A peculiarity; a singularity; an odd way. 


Certainly the exemplary Mrs. Garth had her droll as- 
ts, but her character sustained her oddities, as a very 

ne wine sustains a flavour of skin. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 267. 


3. A singular person or thing; one character- 
ized by oddness. ([Colloq.] 

**He must be an oddity, I think,” said she. “T cannot 
make him out.” Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 54. 


The mother who remained in the room when her daugh- 
ter had company was an oddity almost unknown in Equity. 
Howells, Modern Instance, iv. 


=Syn. See eccentric. 
odd-looking (od’lik’ing), a. Having a singu- 


lar look. 


oddly (0d’li), adv. [< ME. oddely ; < odd +-ly2.] 


In an odd manner. (at) Singly; only. 


Thou art oddely thyn one out of this fylthe, 
& als Abraham thy brother hit at himself asked. 
Alitterative Poems (ed. Morris), fi. 923. 
(0) Not evenly; unevenly as regards number: as, an odd- 
y odd number (see below). [Rare.] (c) Strangely ; unusu- 
ally ;; irregularly; singularly; uncouthly; whimsically.— 
Oddly odd number, a number which contains an odd 
number an odd number of times: thus, 15 is a number 
oddly odd, because the odd number 3 measures it by the 


odd number 5. 

That part of the ara- 
ble land of a farm which, in the customary cul- 
tivation of the farm, is eppoed to a particular 
crop. Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 


oddment (od’ment), . [< odd + -ment.] Some- , 


thing remaining over; a thing not reckoned or 
included; an article belonging to a broken or 
incomplete set; a remnant; a trifle; an odd 
thing or job: usually in the plural. 

T have still so many book oddments of accounts, exam- 


inations, directions, and little household affairs to arrange. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Diary, VI. 54. (Daries.) 


The cobbler approached the Cloverfields stables to at- 
tend to the horses, and to do the various oddments and 
bitments for which he had been temporarily hired. 

The Century, XX XI. 395. 


oddness(od’nes),n. The property of being odd. 


(a) The state of beingnoteven. (6) Singularity; strange- 
ness; irregularity; uncouthness ; queerness ; whimsical- 
ity: as, oddness of dress or shape ; the oddaess of an event 
or accident. 

In bot., pinnate 


with a terminal odd leaflet, as in the rose; im- 


aripinnate. 
odds (odz), n. pl., also often as sing. [< odd, a.] 


1, Inequality; difference, especially in favor 


odds 


of one and against another; excess in favor of 
one as compared with another. 

Is not your way all one in effect with the former, which 
ou founde faulte with, save onely this oddes, that I sayd 
y the halter, and you say by the swoorde’ 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Compare perrye to Nectar wyne, 
Juniper bush to lofty pine; 
There sball no less an oddes be seene 
In myne from everye other Queene ! 
uttenham, Parthentades, xv. 


Many are the examples of the great odds between num- 
berand courage. Bacon, Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 18387). 


Was it noble 
To be o’er-laid with odds and violence? 
Manly or brave in these thus to oppress you? 
Fletcher, Pilgrim, iv. 2. 


Enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much vdus. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 447. 


Gives earth spectacle 
Of a brave fighter who succumbs to odds 
That turn defeat to victory. 
Browning, Ring and Book, xi. 1799. 


Often, too, I wonder at the odda of fortune. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xx. 
Hence— 2, Advantage; superiority. 


No (silly Lad), no, wert thou of the Gods, 
T would not fight at so vn-knightly ods. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies, 


‘Tis not 
The ground, weapon, or seconds that can make 
Odds in these fatal trials, but the cause. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, iv. 2 


Poor shift! yet make the best on't, still the odds 
Is ours, J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 24. 
3. In betting, the amount or proportion by 
which the bet of one party to a wager exceeds 
that of the other: as, to lay or give odds. 
I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 6. 111. 
Hence—4. Probability or degree of probahility 
in favor of that on which odds are laid. 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first; 


The odds for high and low ’s alike. 
Shak., W. T., Vv. 1. 207. 


They [stanzas out of Tasso] are set to a pretty solemn 
tune: and when one begins in any part of the poet, it is 
odds but he will be answered by somebody else that over- 
hears him. Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), L 395. 
5. In certain games, equalizing allowance giv- 
en to a weaker side or plaver by a stronger, as 
a piece at chess or points at tennis; an allow- 
ance as handicap. 

Lady Betty. Nay, my Lord, there’s no standing against 
two of you. 

L. Foppington. No, faith, that’s odds at tennis, my Lord ; 
not but if your Ladyship pleases, I'll endeavour to keep 
your back hand a little ; tho’ upon my soul you may safely 
set me up at the line. Crbber, Careless Husband, iv. 


Er. You that are so good a Gamester ought to give me 
Odds, 
Gas. Nay, you should rather give me Odds ; but there's 
no great Honour in getting a Victory when Odds is taken. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, L. 82. 
6+. Quarrel; dispute; debate. 


TI cannot speak 
Any beginning to this goers odds. 
hak., Othello, fi. 8. 185. 


At odds, at variance ; in controversy or quarrel; unable 
to agree. 


He flashes into one gross crime or other, 
That sets us all at odda. Shak., Lear, £ 8. 5. 


Long oddg, large odds. 

To get you long odds from the bookmen when you want 
to back anything. Miss Braddon, Rupert Godwin, L 281. 
Odds and ends, small miscellaneous articles. 


ee kinst, odd’s lifet, etc. See ods-bodi- 
‘ins, ete. 
oddy-doddy (0d’i-dod’i), n. (Cf. hodmandod.] 
A river-snail. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

* ode! (dd), n. [< F. ode = Sp. Pg. It. oda = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. ode, < LL. ode, oda (not in L., Horace’s 
‘odes’ being called in the orig. carmina), < Gr. 
gon, contr. of aod7, & song, ode, poem, strophe, 
< aeidev, contr. ade, sing.] J. A lyric poem 
expressive of exalted or enthusiastic emotion 
especially one of complex or irregular metrical 
form; originally and strictly, such a composi- 
tion intended to be sung. 

See how from far, upon the eastern road, 
The star-led wisards haste with odours sweet; 
O, run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 


And lay it lowly at his blessed feet! 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 24. 


The Odezof Pindar which remain to us are Songs of Tri- 
umph, Victory, or Success in the Grecian Games. 
Congreve, On the Pindaric Ode. 
2. The music to which such a poem is set.— 
3. In ane. pros., the fourth part of the parab- 
asis of a comedy. See parabasis. Also called 
the strophe.—4. In the Gr. Ch.: (a) One of 
nine canticles from Scripture, sung whole or in 
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part on different days of the week at lauds 


(orthros). These are: (1,2) the Songs of Moses in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy ; (3-7) the Prayers of Hannah, Habak- 
kuk, Isaiah, Jonah (ii. 2-9), and the Three Children (Dan- 
jel iii. 3-34 in the Apocrypha); (s) the Benedicite; and 
(9) the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis counted as one ode. 
See canticl. (b) One of a series of songs or 
hymns, normally nine in number, called the 
canon of odes (see canon!, 13), sung to a musi- 
cal tone, generally at lauds (orthros). Each ode 
consists of a variable number of tropariaor stanzas. The 
second ode of 1 canon is always omitted except in Lent, 


The commemorations of the day, called synazaria, are 
read after the sixth ode. 


ode}, n. Same as oad for tcoad. B. Jonson. 
ode-factor (6d’fak’tor),. A maker of odes, or 
a trafficker in them: so called in contempt. 
Imp. Dict. 
odelett (dd’let), ». [= F. odelette; as odel + 
-let.) A little ode; a short ode. 
Philo to the Lady Calia sendeth this Odelet of her prayse 


in forme of a Piller, which ye must read downeward. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Puesie, p. 80. 


Odelsthing (6’delz-ting), ». [Norw., ¢ odels, 
gen. of odel, allodial land (see odal, udal, allo- 
dium), + thing, a meeting of lawmakers: see 
Folkething.] The larger house of the Storthing 
or parliament of Norway. It consists of those mem- 
bers of the Storthing who have not been elected to the 
Lagthing or upper house by the Storthing itself, or about 


three fourths of the whole number. AJ! new measures 
must originate in the Odelsthing. See Lagthing and Stor- 


thing. 
odeman (6d’man), .; pl. odemen (-men). i 
ode1 + man.] A composer of odes. (Rare. 
Edward and Harry were much braver men 
Than this new-christened hero of thy pen. 
Yes, laurelled Odeman, braver far by half. 
Wolcot (P. Pindar), Progress of Curiosity. 
odeon (6-dé’on), n. See odeum. 
oder,a. An obsolete or dialectal form of other!, 
odeum (6-dé’um), n. [Also odeon; L. odeum, 
< Gr. gdeiov, & music-hall, < 7, a song, ode: 
see odel.] 1. In anc. Gr.arch., one of a class 
of buildings akin to theaters, designed primari- 
ly for the public performance of musical con- 


tests of various kinds. The earliest odeum of which 
anything fs known (no trace having as yet been found of 
the still older one near the Pythium and the fountain 
Callirrhoé) is that of Pericles on the southeastern slope 
of the Acropolis of Athens, described as of circular plan, 
with numerous seats, anda lofty, conical, tent-like roof sup- 
eas by many columns, Later examples, as the great 
eum of Herodes Atticus at Athens, and the Odeum at 
Patras, resembled very closely in plan and in details the fully 
developed Roman theater. See cut under cavea. 


Seeing at one corner some seats made in the theatrical 
manner like steps, which seemed to be part of a small cir- 
cle, I imagined it might bean odeum, or some other place 
for a small auditory. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 48. 

Hence—2, At the present day, a name some- 

times given to a theater, or to a hall or other 

structure devoted to musical or dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

od-force (6d’fors), x. Odie force. See od3, 
That od.force of German Reichenbach 


Which still from female finger-tips burns blue. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vil. 


The od-force or the ‘‘spiritual power” to which the lovers 
of the marvellous are 80 fond of attributing the mysterious 
movements of turning and tilting tables. 

W. B. Carpenter, in Youman's Correlation and Conserva- 


(tion of Forces, p, 402. 
odial (6’di-al), ». [E. Ind.] A dried root of 
the young Palmyra palm, eaten boiled or re- 
duced to a farina. 
odiblet (0’di-bl),a. [= It. odibile, ¢ L. odibilis, 
that deserves to be hated, < odi, hate: see 
odium.) Hateful; that may excite hatred. 

What thynge mought be more odible than that moste 
deuelysshe impacience? Str 7’. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 12, 

odic! (6’dik), a. [« LL. odicus, ¢ Gr. gdixde, of 
or pertaining to song, < 07, a song, ode: see 
ode!.] Of or pertaining to song or an ode. 
See ode), 

odic2 (6’dik or od’ik), a. [< od3 + -ic.] Ofor 
pertaining to the hypothetical force or influ- 
ence called od. See od3. 

The establishment of the existence of the odie force is 
that which was wanting to reply to most of the questions 
respecting life. 

Ashburner, Pref. to Reichenbach’s Dynamics (1851), p. x. 
odically (6’di- or od’i-kal-i), adv. In an odic 
manner; by means of od. 

Odin (6’din), ». [« Dan. Odin = Sw. Norw. 
Oden = Teel. Odhinn = OHG. Wotan, Wuotan 
= AS. Woden: see Woden, Wednesday.] In 
Norse myth., the chief god of the Asas, cor- 


responding to the Anglo-Saxon Woden. He is 
the source of wisdom, and the patron of culture and of 
heroes. He is attended by two ravens and two wolves, is 
surnamed the Allfather. and sits on the throne Hlidskjalf. 
He is devoured by the Fenris-wolf in Ragnarok. 


odium 


Odina (5-di’ni), n. (NL. (Roxburgh, 1824), 
said to be of E. Ind. origin.] A genus of trees 
of the polypetalous order dnacardiacee and the 
tribe Spondiew, known by the ovule being sus- 
pended from near the apex of the cell, the pin- 
nate leaves, and the drupe crowned with three 
or four thick styles. There are about 15 species, of 
Africa and India. Their few branches are bare to the tips, 


where they produce a few pinnate leaves and spreading 
or drooping racemes of small tlowers, See goompain. 


Odinic (0-din’ik), a [« Odin + -ie.] Of or 
belonging to Odin. 
Odinism (6’din-izm), n. [< Odin +-ism.] The 
worship of Odin and other deities of Northern 
mythology; the mythology and religious belief 
of the ancient Seandinavian and Germanic 
races before the introduction of Christianity. 
We find the metropolis of medisval Satan worship to 
have been the last stronghold of Odinism. 
Keary, Prim. Belief, x. 
odious (6’di-us),a. [< ME. odious, < OF. *odios, 
odieus, F. odieux = Sp. Pg. It. odioso, ¢ L. odio- 
sus, hateful, odious, < odium, hatred: see odi- 
um.] 1. Hateful or deserving of hatred; of- 
fensive; disgusting; causing orexciting hatred, 
dislike, disgust, or repugnance; repulsive; dis- 
agreeable; unpleasant: as, an odious person; 
an odious sight or smell. 
If new terms were not odious, we might very properly 


call him [the circumflex] the (windabout); for so is the 
Greek word. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 65. 


You told a lie; an odtous, damned lie. 
Shak., Othello, v. 2. 180. 
Comparisons are odious. Congreve, Old Bachelor, fi. 2. 
I hate those odious muffs! Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


When my senses were a little collected, I asked for 
some arrack, the odious, poisonous stutf to be had at Ku- 
chan; but it was the only stimulant available. 

O’ Donovan, Merv, xi. 
2. Hated; regarded with aversion or repug- 
nance; obnoxious. 

They (the innkeepers] are so odious . . . that the bet- 
ter sort of people will not speake to them; and may not 
enter the Temple, Burse, or Bath. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 617. 

Our Lord of Canterbury is grown here so odtous that 
they call him commonly in the Pulpit the Priest of Baal, 
and the Son of Belial. Hovell, Letters, I. vi. 38, 

Had Civilis been successful, he would have been deified; 
but his misfortunes at last made him odious, in spite of 
his heroism. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 15. 


odiously (6’di-us-li), adv. In an odious man- 
ner; hatefully; in a manner to deserve or ex- 
cite hatred or dislike; so as to cause hate: as, 
to behave odiously. 
It is sufficient for their purpose that the word sounds 
odtously, and is believed easily. South, Sermons, VI. iii. 


Arbitrary power . . . nosoberman can fear, either from 
the king's disposition or his practice; or even, where you 
would odtously lay it, from his ministers. 

Dryden. Ep. to the Whigs. 


odiousness (6’di-us-nes).”. The state or qual- 
ity of being odious; hatefulness; the quality 
that deserves or may excite hatred, disgust, or 
repugnance; the state of being hated or loath- 
ed: as, the odiousness of sin. 
This Roman garrison, ... rather weighing the great- 
ness of the booty than the odicusness of the villany by 
which it was gotten, resolved finally to make the like 


purchase by taking the like wicked course. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, V. i. 3. 


The long affection which the People have borne to it 
{the Reformation], what for it selfe, what for the odtousnes 
of Prelates, is evident. |§Muton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


odism (0’dizm or od’izm), n. [¢ od3 + -ism.] 
The doctrine of or belief in od; odylism. 

odist (0’dist), x. [< odel + -ist.] The writer 
of an ode or of odes. 


The graduating Seniors . . . solemnly elect a chaplain, 
an orator, a poet, an odist, three marshals, and an ivy orator. 
T. Hughes, Recollections of Amer. Colleges, Harvard. 


odium (0’di-um), n. [= OF. odie = Sp. Pg. It. 
odio, < L. odium, hatred, ill-will, offense, offen- 
sive conduct, etc., < odi, hate. Hence odious, 
etc., and ult. annoy, noy,q.v.] 1. Hatred; 
dislike. 
I chiefly made it my own Care to initiate her very In- 
fancy in the Rudiments of Virtue, and to impress upon 


her tender Years a young Odium and Aversion to the very 
Sight of Men. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 5, 


2. Censure or blame; reproach; enmity in- 
curred. 


Were not men very inquisitive into all the particulars? 
and those of the Church of Rome, especially the Jesuits, 
concerned in point of honour to wipe off the stain from 
themselves, and to cast the odiuim of it [conspiracy] on a 
great Minister of State? Stillingfleet, Sermons, IT. iL 


Odium Sheclogicum, theological hatred ; the proverbial 
hatred of contending divines toward one another or toward 
one another's doctrines. =§ 1. Odium is stronger than 
dislike, weaker than hatred, more active than dtxfavor, dis- 
grace, or dixhonor, more silent than opprobrium, more gen- 
eral than enmity. 


odize 4083 odontophoral 


odize (0’diz or od’iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. odized, odontoblastic (d-don-td-blas’tik), a. [< odon- instrument invented by Willis for laying out 
pr. odizing. [< od? + -ize.] To ¢ e or toblast + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- the forms of the teeth of geared wheels or rack- 
impregnate with od: as, “‘odized water,” Ash- ture of an odontoblast or odontoblasts. gears.— 2. A templet or guide used in cutting 
burner. odontocete (6-don’td-sét), a. and ». [< Gr. gears in any form of gear-cutter. 
odlingt nm. ([Prob. a var. of addling, verbal n. ddot¢ (ddovr-), = E. tooth, + xjroc,a whale.) I. odontography (6-don-tog’ra-fi),n.  [< Gr. ddvi 
of dle2, gain, etc.] Some kind of trickery or a. Toothed, asa cetacean; havingteethinstead (ddovr-), = E. tooth, + -ypadgia, < ypagerv, write. ] 
swindling. The word is found only in the fol- of baleen: opposed to mysticete. Description of teeth; descriptive odontology. 
lowing passage: IT. x. An odontocete cetacean. odontold (6-don’toid), a. and ». ([< Gr. odov- 
Shift, a thread-bare shark; one that never was a soldier, Odontoceti (6-don-td-sé’ti), x. pl. [NL., «Gr. roesdhe, like teeth, <¢ ddotc (ddovr-), = E. tooth, + 
yoruires upon lendint S sais roteeston: i akeldring and rite Sots es E. pokes + x7roc, a whale. | oe eidoc, fom I. a. 1. Tooth-like; resembling 
, oothed whales or odontocete cetaceans, a su a tooth. Specificall lied the ho i 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour (characters). order of Cete. } of the tongue of ne: soe ope cat tribe. a Oy 


odometer (0-dom’e-tér), n. [Prop. hodometer = = ses in human anatomy, to the check-ligaments of the axis 
< Gr. dd6c, a way, + uétpov, & measure.] An in- sarah pee aS eased a Bole len badd which pass from the odontoid process to the occipital 
strument extensively used for measuring the Santat clk: ng rigl P- bone and limit the rotation of the head: also to the sus- 


pensory upement of the odontoid process.— Odontoid 
process, the characteristic tooth or peg of the axis or 
vertebra dentata. It represents, morphologically, the 
body or centrum of the atias, detached from its own ver- 
tebra and ankylosed with the next one. See cut under 
aaisl, 8.—Odontoid vertebra. Same as azis!, 3 (a). 
Odontoglossa (9-don-t6-glos’i), x. pl. II, x. The odontoid process of the axis or 
Gr. ddouc (ddovT-), = E. tooth, + yAdooa, tongue.] second cervical vertebra. 
A group of pba pints tei gastropods, with Odontolcs (6-don-tol’sé), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. 
the teeth in three longitudinal rows, the central of “odontolcus: see odontolcous.] Birds with 
as well as the lateral being fixed and transverse. teeth implanted in grooves; a subclass of Aves 
It includes the Fasciolariide and Turbinellide. represented by the genus Hesperornis and re- 
See cut under Fasciolaria. lated forms from the Cretaceous of North Amer- 
Odontoglossx (5-don-t6-glos’é), n. pl. -» i@& These birds had saddle-shaped or heterocoslous ver- 
so called aor the eke wie iar e re ae densi pygoe ena. ae Pea birds, but 
corresponding to those of the beak; < Gr. odotc : : 
odovT-), = E. i ; : odontolcate (6-don-tol’kat), a. [As odontol- 
koton y PHAOO i Ther ea LORE Ne: tHe ner cous + -atel,] Same as odontolcous. 
odontolcous (6-don-tol’kus), a. [< NL. *odon- 
tolcus, Pree. *odontholcus, < Gr. ddoig (odovT), = 
E. tooth, + dAxéc, a furrow.] Having teeth in 
grooves, asa bird ; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Odontolce. 
odontolite (6-don’té-lit), n. [< Gr. ddot¢ (ddorr-), 
= E. tooth, + Ai@oc, stone.] <A fossil tooth; 
ecifically, a fossil tooth or bone of a bright- 
blue color, occurring in the Tertiary. Compare 
bone-turquoise. 
odontological (6-don-td-loj’i-kal), a. [« odon- 
tolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to odon- 


tology. 
; odontologist (6-don-tol’6-jist), n. [< odontol- 
mingos, Phenicopteride, considered as a group og-y + -ist.] A specialist in odontology; one 
of greater value than a family: equivalent to who is versed in the systematic study of the 
the later term Amphimorphe of Huxley. Origi- teeth. 
nally Odontoglosst. Nitzsch, 1829. See also cut odontology (6-don-tol’d-ji), n. [« Gr. ddoi¢ 
(ddovr-), = E. tooth, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see 


under soming 
[< Odon- -ology.] Thescience of dentition; that branch 


distance passed over by any wheeled vehicle, 
and also in topographical surveying in regions 


traversed byroads. For orlinsry Pp of distance- 
measuring the odometer is attached to the wheel of the 


on gmeogeny. (6-don-toj’e-ni), n. [«< Gr. ddotc 
(odovr-), = E. tooth, + -yéveca, < -yevfc, producing: 
see geny-] The origin and development of 
teeth; the embryology of dentition. 

[NL., < 


Odometer. 
a, Hudson's odometer; 4, working parts, enlarged. (The recording: 
wheel is operated on the worm-gear principle.) 


vehicle, the length of the circumference of which has been 
measured, and the distance is computed from the reading of 
the index. In surveying with the odometer the wheel is ten 
feet in circumference, and is made with great care; it is 
drawn by hand. This kind of odometer has been exten- 
sively used in the United States in the preparation of the 
various State maps chiefly in use. In most of the so-called 
“county maps” in the northeastern States nearly all the 
work has been done by compass and odometer surveys. 

odometrical (6-d6-met’ri-kal), a. [As odome- 
ter + -ic-al.] Pertaining to an odometer, or to 
the measurements made by it. 

odometry (6-dom’et-ri), x. [As odometer + -y3.] 
The measurement by some mechanical contri- 


Head of Phaentcopterns antiquorum, one of the Odontoglossa. 


0. 
odontoglossal (6-don-td-glos’al), a. 
ae deisel -al,) nee dagteannte like are . eee science aide ae to the teeth. 
: on the tongue; specifically, pertaining to the It includes odontogra and odontogeny. 
vance of distances traveled. See odometer. Odontoglosse, or having their characters. odontoloxia ( §-dow té-lok’si-8), n. [ L.< Gr. 
Odonata (6-do-na’ti), n. pl. 5 [NL. (Fabricius, odontoglossate (5-don-td-glos’at),a. [< Odon- adobe (ddovr-), = E. tooth, + Aoédc, oblique: see 
1792), for *Odontata, ¢ Gr. odovg (ddovt-), = E. tgglossa + -atel.{ Same as odontoglossal. luxl.] Irregularity or obliquity of the teeth. 
tooth, + -ata2.] A group of pseudoneuropte- Qdontoglossum (6-don-t6-glos’um), n. [NL Thomas, Med. Dict. 


rous insects, the dragon-flies, corresponding to Gr. odontoma (6-don-té’mii), n.; pl. odontomata 


Humboldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1815), 


: Sn age l 
the family Libellulide in a broad sense, and by go (sdovrT-), = (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. ddote (ddovr-), = E. tooth, 
some suthors considered an order. Seecutun- sooth + yAdaca, + -oma. ] small tumor composed of dentin, 
der Gragon-fly. pans tongue.J] An or- formed in connection with a tooth. The name is 
odontalgia (6-don -tal ji-#), m [NL., < Gr. namental genus of also applied more loosely to other hard tumors or growths 
ddovradyia, < adoi¢ (ddovT-), = E. tooth, + dAyos, orchidsof thetribe of teeth, as to dental osteomas or exostoses springing from 
olonte ic (0 don talk), a and n poe anes, the odontome (6-don’tom), n. [< NL. odontoma.] 
ontalgic (6-don-tal’jik),a.and . [<odon- gubtribe Oncidiea, 5 : » n. : : 
talgia + -ic.) I. a. Of or pertaining to, or suf- ame as odontoma.—Coronary odontome, an odon- 
fering fr hack , known by the free tome involving the crown of the tooth. 
eee trom, owner’: h and spreading se- odontomous (6-don’t6-mus), a. [<odontoma + 
Il. ». A remedy for the toothache. _ pals, the lip not -oug.| Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
odontalgy (0-don-tal’ji), n. Sameasodontalgia. spurred and free odontoma: affected with an odontoma. 


Odontaspids (6-don-tas’pi-dé), ». pl. [NL.] 
Same as Odontaspidide. 

Odontaspidids(0’don-tas-pid’i-dé),n.pl. [NL., 
< Odontaspis (Odontaspid-) + ide.| A family 
of anarthrous sharks, represented by the genus 
Odontaspis. The body is fusiform; the five branchial 
apertures are mostly in front of the pectorals; there are two 
well-developed dorsal fins, and an anal resembling the sec- 
ond dorsal; the upper lobe of the tail is Sougare ; and the 
teeth are long and nail-shaped. The family has a few spe- 
cies, one of which ( is lt is) is common along 
the Atlantic coast of America, and is known as sand-shark. 

Odontaspis (6-don-tas’ pis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
ddob¢ (ddovt-), = E. tooth, + aoric, a shield.) A 
genus of fossil selachians, typical of the family 
Odontaspidide. 


from the long un- 
appendaged col- 


umn. There are over 
80 species, natives of 
the Andes from Bolivia 
to Mexico. They are 
epiphy roducing 
a pseudobulb, a few 
stiff fleshy leaves, and 
showy flowers, often 
white, reddish, or yel- 
low, in an ample pan- 
icle. It isan extremely 
handsome genus, now 
commonincollectiona, 

. Madrense has been 
distinguished as ail- 
mond.-scented, O. War- 


Seen, 18035, ¢ (6-don-t6-mi’i-i), n. 


[NL. (Mei- 
gen, 1803), < Gr. ddov¢ (odovr-), = E. tooth, + yvia, 
a fly.) conus of flies of the family Stratiomy- 
ide, of wide-spread distribution, having many 
European and North and South American spe- 


cies. The larve live in damp earth and rotting leaves. 
The flies are of medium and rather small size, not hairy, 
usually blackish with yellow or green markings. The ab- 
domen is five-jointed ; the discoidal cel] sends three veins 
to the wing-border; the scutellum has two thorns; the 
antenne are moderately long, with the first two joints 
of equal length, or the first twice as long as the second ; 
the third joint is lengthened, four-jointed, with a two- 
jointed bristle; and the eyes are naked or hairy, in the 
male joining, and with the lower facets much smaller than 
the upper ones. 


Odontophora (6-don-tof’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., fem. 


odontiasis (6-don-ti’a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. *odov- : violet c 
tiaotc, teething, < odovriav, teethe, < bdobe (ddovr-) scented orchid. of odontophorus: see odontophorous.) A prime 
= E. tooth.} The cutting of the teeth. odontognathous division of Mollusca, including all those mol- 

odontic (6-don’tik), a. [< Gr. odot¢ (ddovr-), = (6-don-tog’ na- lusks which have an odontophore or tooth-bear- 
E. tooth, + -ic.] Dental; pertaining totheteeth. thus), a. im Gr. ing ee ribbon: opposed to Acephala, in 

odontoblast (6-don’té-blast), ». (< Gr. ddot¢ ddoic¢ (odovr-), = E. which this organis wanting. It includes the classes 


Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, and opoda, a8 well as the 


(sdovr-), = E. tooth, + BAacroc, germ.) A cell tooth-shells and chitons. Echinoglossa is a synonym. See 


tooth, + yvaboc, 
by which dentine is developed; a cell which 


jaw.| In conch., 


; : ‘ ; ; Mollusca, and cuts under Gasteropoda, pteropod, Tetra- 
produces dentinal tissue, the special substance having the jaws Odontoglossum cordatum. branchtata, and tooth-shell. 
which largely composes teeth. They occurin the surmounted by odontophoral (6-don-tof’6-ral), a. [< odonto- 


layers of well-defined cells on the surface of the dentinal well-marked transverse ridges: applied to the pkore +-al.] 1. Of or pertaining to the odon- 
See ree ena tating (hao called membeanscbors, - restricted Helicida. tophore of a mollusk: as, the odontophoral ap- 
an Ge odon aph (0-don’té-graf), n. [< Gr. ddoic eae ane Pertaining tothe Odontophora, or 


cification. Anodontoblast differs from an osteoblast o : . 2 ‘ 
in the result of its formative activity. _ (odovt-), = KE. tooth, + ypagecv, write.] 1. An having their characters; odontophoran. 


odontophoran 


odontophoran (6-don-tof’6-ran), a. and n. [< odontostomous (5-don-tos’td-mus), a. 


4084 
Same 


odontophore + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to as odontostomatous. 


the Odontophora. 
II, ». A member of the aes aaah as & 
stropod, agai ald or cephalopod. 
ontophore (6-don’t6-for), n. [(< NL. odon- 
tophorus: see odontophorous.] The whole radu- 
lar apparatus, buccal mass, lingual ribbon, or 
“tongue” of certain mollusks. It consists of the 
odontophoral cartilages as a framework or skeleton, and of 
a subradular membrane continuous with the lining of the 
oral cavity and secreting the chitinous cuticular radula 
or rasping surface beset with teeth, and moved by extrin- 
sic and intrinsic muscles. (See radula.) It is the most gen- 
eral or comprehensive name of the parts otherwise known 
as the rasp, radula, tongue, lingual ri and 
mass; but radula is especially the chitinous band of teeth 
or rasp borne upon the odontophore. 
< Odontophora + -ine.) A subfamily of Tetra- 


Odontotormez (6-don-t6-tér’mé), n. pl. 


odontotormic (6-don-t6-tér’mik), a. 


odontotherapia (6-don’ to-ther-a-pi’%), n. 


[NL., < Gr. odor¢ (odovr-), = E. tooth, + Gepareia, 
medical treatment.}] The treatment or care of 
the teeth; dental therapeutics. 

[NL. 


< Gr. odoi's (odovt-), = E. tooth, + réppuoc, socket. 

Birds with teeth implanted in separate sockets; 
a subclass of dves represented by Ichthyornis 
and related genera from the Cretaceous of North 


America. They remarkably combine the carinate ster- 
num, developed wings, and pygostyled tail of modern birds 
with socketed teeth and fish-like vertebre having bicon- 
cave or pag ot arbi bodies. Originally Odontormea. See 
cut under [chthyornis. 

(< NL. 


Odontotorme + -ic.] aving socketed teeth, 
as a bird; pertaining to the Odontotorma, or 


onide; the American partridges or quails. 1t having their characters. 


includes all the gallinaceous birds of America which are 0-don’tri-pi),n. [< Gr. ddov¢ (odovr- 
of small size, with naked tarsi and nasal fosse, and fully odontryp (¢ P)), [ ¢( ), 


> 


One of the Odontophoritnag or American Partridges (Dendrorty x 
macrurus). 


feathered head, and which have or are accredited with a 
tooth near the tip of the upper mandible. The genera 
Ortyz (or Colinus), Lophortyz, x, Eupsychortyx, Den- 
drortyz, Callipepla, Cyrtonyx, and others belong here. The 
group is commonly called Ortygine. See also cuts under 
Callipepla, Cyrtonyz, helmet-quail, Oreortyx, and quai. 
odontophorine (6-don-tof’6-rin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Odontophorine. 
odontophorous (6-don-tof’d-rus), a. [« NL. 
odontophorus, < Gr. odot¢ (odovT-), = E. tooth, + 
-pdpoc, < gépecv = E. bearl.] Bearing or having 
teeth in general; specifically, having an odon- 
tophore, as a mollusk; odontophoran. 
Odontophorus (Galon-tot’o-rus), n. [NL.: see 


odontophorous.] In ornith., the typical genus of. 


Odontophorine. 

Odontopteris (6-don-top’te-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
odot¢ (odovt-), = E. tooth, + xrepic, fern.) <A 
genus of fossil ferns established by Brongniart 
(1822), so closely allied to Neuropteris that 
many species have been differently referred 
to one or the other of these genera by various 
authors. Both cris and Neuropteris were ferns 
having fronds which were sometimes of very great size. 
Grand’ Eury speaks of having seen them from 15 to 20 
feet in length. Species referred to is are found 
in abundance in the coal-measures of various parts of 


Europe, and in the same geological position in many lo- 
calities in the United States. 


Odontorhynchi (6-don-té-ring’ki), n. pl. [NL., 

pr of odontorhynchus : see odontorhynchous.) In 
errem’s system of classification, a group o 

birds, equivalent to the Lamellirostres or Anseres 
of other authors; the swans, ducks, and geese, 
together with the flamingos. 

odontorhynchous (6-don-td-ring’kus), a. {< 
NL. odontorhynchus, < Gr. odot¢ (odovr-), = E. 
tooth, + piyxoc, a snout, muzzle.] Having 
tooth-like serrations in the bill, as a duck; serri- 
rostrate. 

Odontormz (6-don-t6r’mé), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Odontotorme. O.C. Marsh. 

Odontornithes (6-don-tér’ni-théz), ». pl. [NL., 
€ Gr. ddoi¢g (ddurT-), = E. tooth, + dpug (opv8-), 
a bird.) Birds with teeth; a group of Aves 
having true teeth implanted in separate sock- 
ets or in a continuous groove. All the recognized 
Odontornithes are of Mesozoic age, but such birds doubt- 
less continued into the Ceenozoic period. The Archaop- 


teryx was Jurassic ; the other leading penets. Ichthyornis 


and Hesperornis, were Cretaceous. The latter two form 


Mes of two subclasses of birds, Odonlotorme and Odon- 
the first-named typifying a third subclass called 
Saurure. See cuts under Archwopteryz and Ichthyornis. 
odontornithic (6-don-tér-nith’ik), a. [< Odon- 
tornith-es + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Odon- 
tornithes; being a toothed bird. 
odontostomatous (6-don-td-stom’a-tus), a. [< 
Gr. ddo0v¢ (odovT-), = E. tooth, + ordua(r-), mouth.] 
Having jaws which bite like teeth; mandibu- 
late, as an insect: opposed to siphonostomatous. 


odor, odour (0’dor), n. 


odoramentt (6’dor-a-ment), n. 


odorantt (6’dor-ant), a. 


odoratet (6’dor-at), a. 


odorator 


odor 


= E. tooth, + trpvrav, perforate.] The operation 
of perforating a tooth so as to draw off puru- 
lent matter confined in the cavity of the pulp. 
« ME. odor, odour, < 
F. odor, odour, odeur, F. odeur = Pg. odor = 
It. odore, < L. odor, OL. odos, L. also olor (> Sp. 
olor = OF. olor, olour, etc.), smell, scent, odor, 
< olere, smell (see sels akin to Gr. oduf, ood, 
smell, < dev, perf. dduda, smell.] 1. Scent; 
fragrance; smell, whether pleasant or offen- 
sive: when used without a qualifying adjunct, 
the word usually denotes an agreeable smell. 
At the Foot of that Mount is a fayr Welle and a gret, 
that hathe odour and savour of alle Spices; and at every 


hour of the day he chaungethe his odour and his savour 
dyversely. Mandeville, Travels, p. 169. 


O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes spon a bank of violets, 
n 


Stealing and giving odour. Shak., T. N., £1. 7. 


The maid was at the door with the lamp, and there came 
in with her. . . an odour of paraffine — that all-pervading, 
unescapable odour which is now so familiar everywhere. 

Mrz. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, vi. 


2. Figuratively, repute; reputation; esteem: 
as, to be in bad odor with one’s acquaintances. 
I had thought the odour, sir, of your good name 


Had been more precious to cS 
Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
The personage is such {)l odour here 
Because of the reports. 
Browning, Riug and Book, IT. 48. 
Odor of sanctity, reputation for holiness. 
He long lived the pride Of that country side, 
And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 
When, as words were too faint His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 213. 


etc. See smell, n. 


=Syn. Scent, Perfume, 
odorablet (6’dor-a-bl), a. [< OF. odorable = Sp. 


odorable, < LL. odorabilis, perceptible by smell, 
< L. odorare, smell: see odorate.] Capable of 
being smelled; perceptible to the sense of 
smell. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, ii. 1. 
{= OF. odore- 
ment, <L. odoramentum, a perfume, spice, < odo- 
rare, perfume: see odorate.] A perfume; a 
strong scent. 

Odoraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowers, 
balm, rose-cakes, vinegar, &c., do much to recreate the 
brains and spirits. Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 412 
[= F. odorant = It. 
odorante, < L. odoran(t-)s, ppr. of odorare, per- 
fume: see odorate.] Odorous; fragrant; sweet- 
scented. 

The thrid day next my sone went doune 

To erthe, whiche was disposed plentuously 

Of aungels bright and hevenly soune, 

With odoraunt odoure ful copiously. 

MS. Bodl. 423, f. 204. (Halliwell.) 

« L. odoratus, pp. of 
odorare (> It. odorare =F’. odorer), give a smell 
or fragrance to, perfume, deponent odorari, 
smell at, examine by smelling, < odor, smell: 
see odor, n.}] Scented; having a strong scent; 
fetid or fragrant. 


Eke adorate 
To make hem, kepe hem long in leves drie 
Of roses, hem thai wol adorifie. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 110. 


Some oriental kind of ligustrum, .. . producing a sweet 
and odorate bush of flowers. Sir 7’. Browne, Misc. Tracts, 1 


odoratingt (6’dor-a-ting), a. Diffusing odor or 


scent; fragrant. 
(0’dor-a-tor), n. 
smell: see odorate. | 
fusing odoriferous li 


[NL., < L. odorare, 
An atomizer used for dif- 
uid extracts or perfumes. 
odoured (6’dord), a. [< odor, odour, 
+ -ed4,] Perfumed. 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odourd 


sheetes, and Arras coverlets. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1. 304. 


odoriferant (6-do-rif’e-rant), a. 


odorless 


odoroscope, n. 
odorous (6’dor-us), a. 


odorousness (0’dor-us-nes), 7. 


odour, 
ods-bobst (odz’bobz’), énterj. A corruption of 


ods-fish (odz’fish’), 


ods-pitikins 


[As odorifer- 


ous + -ani.) oriferous. 


odoriferous (6-do-rif’e-rus), a. [=OF. odorifere 


= Sp. odorifero = Pg. It. odorifero,< L. odorifer, 
bringing or spreading odors, < odor, odor, + 
ferre = E. bearl.] 1. Giving odor or scent, 
usually a sweet scent; diffusing fragrance; 
fragrant; perfumed: as, odoriferous spices; 
odoriferous flowers. 


O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! Sound rottenness! 
Shak., K. John, fil. 4. 26. 


Some flowers .. . which are highly odoriferous depend 
solely on this quality for their fertilisation. 
rwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 874. 
2. Bearing scent or perfume: as, odoriferous 
ales.—Odoriferous glands. See gland. 
oriferously (6-do-rif’e-rus-li), adv. With fra- 
nce; fragrantly. 
oriferousness (6-do-rif’e-rus-nes), n. The 
property of being odoriferous; fragrance ; 
sweetness of scent. 
odourless (6’dor-les), a. [< odor + 
-less. | Devoid of odor or fragrance. 
The . . . is tasteless, but not odorless. 
wd sa Poe, Hans Pfaal, i. 8. 
See odorscope. 
(= OF. odoreux = It. 
odoroso, < L. as if *odorosus, for odorus, emit- 
ting a scent or odor, < odor, odor: see odor.] 
Having or emitting an odor; sweet of scent; 
fragrant: as, odorous substances. 
Such fragrant flowers doe give most odorous smell. 
Spenser, Sonnets, lxiv. 


Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 248. 
With their melancholy sound 
The odorous spruce woods met around 
Those wayfarers. 
Wuliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 111. 


=§Syn, Balmy, aromatic, perfumed, sweet-scented, odorif- 
ero 


as, 
odorously (6’dor-us-li), adv. In an odorous 


manner; ntly. 

The property 
of Pome odorous, or of exciting the sensation 
of smell. 


odorscope, odoroscope (6’dor-skop, -d-skép), 


n. [Irreg. < L. odor, odor, + Gr. oxozeiv, view. ] 
An apparatus for testing effluvia or odors, de- 
vised by Edison. It consists of a carbon button placed 
between two electrodes of a circuit containing a battery 
and galvanoscope. The part of the circuit containing the 
button is placed in a closed vessel, and subjected to the 
effluvia of the substance the odor of which is to be tested. 
The action of the substance on the carbon produces a 
change of electrical resistance, and hence a change in the 
indications of the galvanoscope. 

odoured, etc. See odor, ete. 


God’s body, expressive of surprise, bewilder- 
ment, and the like: a minced oath. 
Hark you, hark you; 
’Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 8. 


t, ods-bodkinst (odz’bod’i-kinz, 


ods-bodikins 
-bod’kinz), interj. A corruption of God’s body- 


kin, for God’s body: a minced oath. 


“ Ods-bodikins!” exclaimed Titus, ‘‘a noble reward!” 
W. H. Atnsworth, Rookwood, i. 9. (Latham.) 


““Odzbodkins ! You won't spoil our sport!” cried her hus- 
band. “Your crotchets are always coming in like a fox 
into a hen-roost!” S. Judd, Margaret, 1. 6. 


ods-bodyt, odsbudt (odz’bod’i, -bud’), interj. 


Corruptions of God’s body: a minced oath. 

Odabud ! I would wish my son were an gyptian mum- 
my for thy sake. Congreve, Love for Love, if. 5. 
interj. A corruption of 
*God’s-flesh: a minced oath expressive of won- 
der or surprise. 


” fish!” said the king, ‘‘the light begins to break in 
on ner ; Scott, 


ods-heartt (odz’hirt’), interj. A corruption of 


God’s heart: a minced oath. 


Odsheart ! If he should come just now, when I am an- 
gry, I’d tell him. Congreve, Old Batchelor, iff. 7. 


ods-lifet (odz’lif’), interj. A corruption of God’s 


life: a minced oath. 


Odd’s life, do you take me for Shylock in the play. that 
you would raise money of me on your own flesh and blood ? 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 


odsot (0d’s6’), interj. A further corruption of 


odzooks: a minced oath. 
Odso— ... think, think, sir! B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 3. 


Odso ! I must take care of my reputation. 
Sheridan (7), The Camp, i. 2. 


ods-pitikinst (odz’ pit’i-kinz), interj. A corrupt 
form of God’s pitikin, for God’s pity: a minced 


oath. 


ods-pitikins 


'Ods-pittikins ! can it be six miles yet! 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 293. 


odyl, odyle (6’dil or od’il), n. [< od3 + -yl.] 
Same as od3, 

odylic (0-dil’ik), a. [< odyl + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the ee peculiar foree called 
od or odyl. See od3, 

odylisation, x. See odylization. 

odylism (0’di-lizm or od’i-lizm), n. [¢ odyl + 
-ism.] The doctrine of odic or odylic force. 
See od3, 

ye haere (6’di- or od‘i-li-za’shon), n. [< 
odyl + -ize + -ation.] The supposed process 
of conveying animal magnetism (odylie force) 
from one person to another. Also spelled ody- 
lisation. 

Od od-i-né’rus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1804), so called in ref. to the sting; < Gr. odvvypéc, 
painful, <¢ odvvy, pain.] A genus of wasps of 
the family Vespide@ or the restricted family Eu- 
menide ; the burrowing wasps, which dig holes 
for their nests in walls or in the ground, some- 
times to the depth of several inches. The abdomen 
is sessile or nearly so, the maxillary palpi are six-jointed, 
and the labial palpi are four-jointed and simple. They are 
rather small wasps, usually with yellow bands and spots. 
Fe Agree is a large and wide-spread one, having over 100 
North American species, and nearly as rg? European. 
They provision their cells with a variety of other insects, 

shear | the larvee of small lepidopters. The genus has 
n divided into several subgenera. O. parietum is 
known as the wall-wasp. See cut under potter-wasp 


odynphagia (od-in-fa’ji-&),n. [NL.,< Gr. odévn, 
pain, + -gayta, < gayeiv, eat.) pathol., pain- 


swallowing. 
Odyasey (od’i-si), n. [= F. Odyssée = Sp. Odi- 
sea = Pg. Odyssea = It. Odissea, < L. Odysseéa, 


€ Gr. 'Odvacera (se. tolnowc, poem), the Odyssey, 
esr about Odysseus, fem. of ’Odiaceroc, of 
sseus, ¢ 'Odvocevc, Odysseus, L. Ulysses, Ulix- 
es.] An epic poem, attributed to Homer, in 
which are celebrated the adventures of Odys- 
seus (Ulysses) during ten years of wandering, 
spent in repeated endeavors to return to Ithaca, 
his native island, after the close of the Trojan 
war. Some critics, both ancient and mod who have 
acknowledged the Homeric origin of the Iliad, attribute 
the Odyssey to a different author. The Odyssey is the 
only complete surviving example of a whole class of epics, 
ed Nostoi, describing the return voyages of various 
Greek heroes from Troy. See Iliad 


odz-bodkinst, interj. See ods-bodikins. 

odzookst (od’ziks’), n. See zooks. 

oe!, Another spelling of 01, as the name of the 
letter, especially in the plural oes. 

o0e2(6),n. (Also oye; < Gael. ogha, a grandchild. 
Cf. O’.] grandchild, (Scotch. ] 

oe’, 1. A digraph, written also as a ligature, 
@, occurring in Latin words, or words Latinized 
from Greek having , as in Latin amenus, pleas- 
ant, acus from Greek olxoc,a house. In words 
thoroughly Anglicized the oe, w, is preferably 
represented by e.—2. A modified vowel (written 
either oe, @, or 6), a mutation or umlaut of o pro- 
duced by a following i or e, occurring in Ger- 
man or Scandinavian words, as in Goethe, Oland, 
ete.—3. A similar vowel in French words, asin 
eillade, coup @eil, ete. 

O. EB. An abbreviation of Old English. 

Ccanthus(é-kan’thus),n. [NL. (Serville, 1831), 
€ Gr. oixeiv, inhabit, + dvéoc, flower.] A nota- 
ble genus of the orthopterous family Gryllida, 
having slender fore tibiss and hind femora; the 
tree-crickets. They are mostly tropical, and oviposit 
above ground, usually on plants, The snowy tree-cricket, 
(E. niveus, common in the United States, is of some eco- 
nomic interest, for the females often seriously injure the 


Pe rai and grape by errr the stems to deposit 
their eggs. The males stridulate loudly. See cut under 
e-cricket. 


tre 
cecist (@’sist), 2. [< Gr. oixorfc, a colonizer, a 
founder of a city, < oixiferv, found as a colony, 
< oixoc, a house.] In ane. Gr. hist., the leader 
of a body of colonists and founder of the colony. 
Also ekist. 
At Perinthus, Herakles was revered as cekist or founder. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 232. 
cecium (é@’si-um), n.; pl. wcia (-i). [NL., ¢ Gr. 
oixiov, a house, < olxoc, a house.] In zodl., the 
household common to the several individuals 
of an aggregate or colonial organism; a zow@- 
eium. e syncytium and zowcium. 
cecoid (é’koid),. [< Gr. olxoc, a house, + eidoc, 
form.] Briicke’s name for the colorless stroma 
of red blood-corpuscles. Also written ovikoid 
and ekoid. 
ecological (é-k6-loj’i-kal), a. [« a@colog-y + 
-ic-al.| Of or pertaining to wcology. 
cecology (é-kol o-Hi), n. [« Gr. olxoc, a house, 
family, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] 
In we the science of animal and vegetable 
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economy; the study of the phenomena of the 
life-history of organisms, in their individual and 
reciprocal relations; the doctrine of the laws 
of animal and vegetable activities, as manifest- 
ed in their modes of life. Thus, parasitism, 
socialism, and nest-building are prominent in 
the seope of wcology. 

ceconome, 7. See econome. 

ceconomict, economicalt, etc. 
of economic, ete. 

ceconomus (é-kon’6-mus), ”.; pl. @conomi (-mi). 
[< Gr. oixovéuoc, a manager, administrator, <¢ 
oixoc, @ house, family, + véuecv, deal out, distrib- 
ute, manage: see econome.] Same as econome. 

cp Satis may be the wconomus or steward of a church, 

an 


pense her revenue. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 242. 


cecumenic, ecumenical, ete. See ecumenic, ete. 

cedema,”. See edema. 

edematous, cedematose, a. See edematous. 

(Edemera (é-de-mé’rii), n. [NL. (Olivier, 1795), 
< Gr. oideiv, swell, + yypdc, the thigh.] The 
typical genus of stenelytrous beetles of the 
family Gi’demeride. CE. cerulea is common in 
Europe, and most of the others inhabit the 
en continent; a few are found in temperate 

sia. 

(Edemeride (é-de-mer’i-dé), n. Se [NL., < Ede- 
mera + -idw.| <A family of Coleoptera erected 
by Stephens in 1529, typified by the genus Zde- 

of elongate insects which 


Obsolete forms 


mera, and composed 
have slender form, with delicate legs and an- 
tennse, and in the main resemble longicorns. 
They are found usually on flowers, but some occasionally 
upon dead wood in which they have bred. In repose they 
assume the longicorn attitude. The larve are all lignivo- 
rous, and feed only on decaying w e 
(Edemia (é-dé’ mi-i), n. [NL., so called because 
the beak appears swollen at the base; < Gr. 
oidnua, a swelling: see edema.] <A genus of 
Anatide, sittatatl Fuliguline: so called from 
the swelling or gibbosity of the beak; the sco- 
ters, surf-ducks, or sea-coots. They are black or 
blackish in color, relieved or not with white on the head 


American Black Scoter (@demta amertcana), male. 


or wings, and with gaily party-colored bills. (. nigra is 
the black scoter of Europe, to which (2. americana corre- 
sponds. (2. (Melanetta) fusca is the white-winged scoter or 
sea-coot. (2. (Pelionetta) perspicillata, with white patches 
on the head, is the surf-duck. Also Oidemia. See cuts at 
scoter and Pelionetta. 


Cdicnemide (é-dik-nem’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
(Edicnemus + -ide.] The thick-knees or stone- 
plovers as a family of charadriomorphic birds. 

cedicnemine (é-dik-né’min), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Gdicnemide. 

Giiccanus (6-dik-né’mus),n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. oideiv 
swell, + «vin, the leg or knee: see cnemis. } 


Thick-knee (Gdicnemus crepitans). 


The typical genus of Gdicnemide; the thick-. 


knees or stone-plovers. They are related in some 
respects to the bustards. (CH. erepitans is the best-known 
species, called in Great Britain stone-curlew, and whistling 
or Norfolk plover. Fedoa is a synonym, 


CEnanthe 


(Edipoda (6-dip’6-dii),”. [NL. (Latreille, 1825), 
€ Gr. Oidizovc, lit. ‘swell-foot,’ ¢ oideiv, swell, + 
touc (rod-) = E. foot.) A genus of true locusts 
or short-horned grasshoppers of the family 
Acridida, typical of the subfamily (dipodine. ° 
It is a large and wide-spread genus, characterized by the 
large head, i seo eyes, colored hind wings, and spot- 
ted or banded a and hind femora. Between 15 
and 20 species inhabit the United States, as 2’. phanicop- 
tera, the coral-winged locust of the eastern half of North 


America, 

CEdipodine (é-dip-6-di’né), n.pl. [NL., < Adi- 
poda + -ine.] 4 subfamily of Acridida, rep- 
resented by dipoda and many other genera, 
having the head rounded at the junction of 
the vertex and the front, and the last spine of 
the outer row on the hind tibie wanting. It 
i a large group, of wide geographical distribu- 

on. 

(Edogoniacez (6-d6-gd-ni-a’s6-6), n. pl. teas 
< Edogonium + -acew.] A small order of con- 

fervoid alg, containing the genera Hdogonium 

and Bulbocheta. Non-sexual reproduction is by means 


of zovspores ; sexual reproduction by highly differentiated 
male and female elements. 
(NL. b < 


(CEdogoniez beta ge 8-8), n. pl. 
(dogonium + -ew.] Same as Edogoniacee. 
CEdogonium (é-d6-g0’ni-um), n. . (Link, 
1820), < Gr. oideiv, swell, + yévoc, seed.] A 
genus of confervoid alge, typical of the order 
(Edogoniacee, with small but rather long un- 
branched oes filled with homogeneous dark- 

een protoplasm. dant 
Same and tanks, Sage pales neve pl erage 
the stones, sticks, and other objects in the water. 


wil-de-beuf (ély’dé-béf’), n. [F., ox-eye: q@il, 
OF. oeil, « L. oculus, eye; de, < L. de, of; boeuf, < 
L. bos (bov-), ox: see beef.) Inarch., around or 
oval opening as in the frieze or roof of a build- 
ing for admitting light; a bull’s-eye. 

wil-de-perdrix (ély’dé-per-dré’), n. .» par- 
tridge-eye: wil, < L. oculus, eye; de, <¢ L. de, of; 

perdrix, < L. perdiz, a partridge: see partridge. | 

A small rounded figure in a pattern in many 
kinds of material, as in damask-linen and the 
grounds of some kinds of laces; a dot. 

willadet, ciliadet (F. pron. é-lyiid’),n. [Also 
eliad, eyliad, ewiliad, aliad, iliad; F. q@illade, ¢ 
wil, eye, < L. oculus, eye: see ocular.] A glance; 
an ogle. 


She gave strange willades, and most ing looks 
To noble Edmund. Shak., Lear, iv. 5. 25. 
Amorous glaunces, . . . smirking eyliades. 

Greene, Thieves Falling Out. 


willére (é-lyar’), n. [F., < q@il, eye: see ewil- 
lade.] The opening in the vizor or beaver of a 
helmet, or that left between the coif and the 
frontal of a tilting-helmet, to enable the wearer 
to see. See cut under armet. 
willet (é-lya’), m. See oilet, eyelet. 
ckist (é’kist),. Same as ecist. 
cekoid (é’koid), . See wcoid. 
ewleoblast (é’lé-6-blast), n. A certain bud or 
outgrowth observed in the embryos of some 
compound ascidians. See cuts under cyatho- 
zooid and salpa. 
celett (6’let), n. See oilet, eyelet. 
(Enanthe (é-nan’thé), n. [NL., < L. enanthe, 
€ Gr. oivavy, a plant with blossoms like the vine, 
rop. the vine, <¢ olvoc, wine, + dv6oc, flower. ] 
. A genus of smooth herbs of the order Umbel- 
lifere and the tribe Seselinea, type of the subtribe 
vanthee, characterized by the compound um- 
bel and absence of a carpophore. There are about 
40 species, natives of the northern hemisphere, South 


1. Branch with Leaves of Enanthe crocata. 2. The umbel. 
@, a flower; 4, the fruit. 


Cnanthe 


Africa, and Australia, especially in or near water. They 
bear pinnate or pinnately dissected leaves, and white tlow- 
ers, ten with the outer petals enlarged and with numerous 
bracts and bractlets. e root of (FE. crocata of western 
Europe is an acrid narcotic poison, dangerous on accountof 
some resemblance of the plant to the parsnip: called hem- 
lock, water-hemlock, or water-drogncort. CE. Phellandrium, 
of temperate Europe, etc., is less poisonous, and its seeds 
have been considerably used in Europe as a remedy for 
ulmonary and other diseases: called jfine-leafed water- 
, also horse-bane. (5. fistuloea, common in tem- 
perate Europe, is the true water-dropwort. There are 
also specics which have edible tubers, and (. stolonifera, 
of In China, etc., serves as a spinach. 


2. In ornith.: (a) [l. ec.) An old name of the 
stonechat, Saricola enanthe, and now its techni- 
cal specific designation. (b) Same as Sazicola. 
Vieillot, 1816. 

CEnanthesx (é-nan’thé-é), 2. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), « Gnartthe + -ea.) A sub- 
tribe of dicotyledonous plants of the polypeta- 
lous order U'mbellifere and the tribe Seselinea, 
typified by the genus (knanthe, and character- 
ized by oil-tubes solitary in their channels, and 
thick lateral ridges forming an entire wingless 
margin to the fruit. It includes 12 genera and 
over 50 species, especially in Europe, North 
America, and South Africa. 

enanthic (é-nan’thik),a. [« Gnanthe + -ic.] 

Having or imparting the characteristic odor of 


wine.— Cnanthic acid, an acid obtained from cenanthic 
ether, forming a colorless butter-like mass, which melts 
at 13° C.— CEnanthic ether, an oily liquid which has an 
odor of quinces, and a mixture of which with alcohol 
forms the quince essence. It is one of the ingredients 
which give to wine its characteristic odor. Also called 


pelargonic ether. 

enanthin (é-nan’thin),». [< Gnanthe + -in2,] 
A resinous substance having poisonous quali- 
ties, found in hemlock-dropwort, Gnanthe fistu- 
losa. 

cnanthol (6-nan’thol), n. [< Gnanthe + -ol.] 
A colorless, eee aromatic liquid (C7H,40) 
proaueed in the distillation of castor-oil. It rap- 


dly oxidizes in the air, and becomes cenanthylicacid. B 
the action of nitric acid it yields an isomeric compoun 


called meleenanthol. 

cenanthyl (é-nan’thil), ». [< Gnanthe + -yl.] 

The hypothetical radical (C7H,30) of onan- 

thylic acid and its derivatives. 

cenanthylic (6-nan-thil’ik), a. [¢ @nanthyl + 

cat An epithet used only in the following 
rase.— thyli C7H , a volatile of 

roid. of an sereabte annie. email attained tion oe 

tor-oil when it is acted on by nitric acid. 


CEnocarpus (6-n6-kir’ pus), ». (NL. (Martius, 
1833), < Gr. oivoc, wine, + xapréc, fruit.) <A ge- 
nus of palmsof the tribe Arecee and the subtribe 
Oncospermee, known by the small acute valvate 
sepals, parietal ovule, and elongated drooping 
branches of the tail-like leafless spadix. There 
are about 8 species, natives of tropical America. They bear 
small flowers from two woody spathes, pinnately divided 
terminal leaves with an inflated sheath, and a black or 
purple, usually ovoid, fruit. Various species yield a useful 
ofl and fruit. See dbacaba-palm. 

cwnochod, 7. See oinochoé. 

cenological (6-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [< enolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to the science or study 
of wines and their qualities. 

cnology (6-nol’6-ji), m. [«< Gr. olvoc, wine, + 
-Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology. Cf. Gr. oivo- 
Aoyeiv, speak of wine.] The study or science of 
the nature, qualities, and varieties of wine; the 
science of wines. 

cenomancy (é’n6-man-si),”. [¢« Gr. olvoc, wine, 
+ pavreia, divination.] A mode of divination 
among the ancient Greeks, from the color, 


sound, and other peculiarities of wine when @sophagismus (é-sof-4-jiz’mus), 7. 


poured out in libations. 
cnomania (6-nd-ma’ni-#), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. otvoc 
wine, + vavia, madness. Cf. Gr. otvozavyc, ma 


for wine.] 1. An insatiable desire for wine esophagitis (é-sof-a-ji’tis), n. 


or other intoxicating liquors; dipsomania.— 2. 
Same as delirium tremens (which see, under de- 
lirium). 

cnome] (é6’n6-mel), ». [< Gr. otvdued, wine 
mixed with honey, < olvoc, wine, + uéd:, honey.] 
A drink made of wine mixed with honey. Com- 
pare mead}, metheglin, and hydromel. 

Like some passive broken lump of salt, 


Dropt in, by chance, to a bow! of anomel, 
To spoil the drink a little. 


Pp 
Mra. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. gagophagopathy (é-sof-a-gop’a-thi), n. 


wnometer (é-nom’e-tér), x. [< Gr. oivoc, wine, 

+ pérpov, measure.] A hydrometer speciall 
pire for determining the alcoholic sirength 
of wines. 


cenophilist (é-nof’i-list), n. [< Gr. olvoc, wine, 


+ giAog, loving, + -ist.] Aloverofwine. [Rare.] esophagorrhagia (8-sof’a-go-ra’ji-# 


Are the vegetarians to bellow ‘‘Cabbage for ever?” and 
may we modest wnophilists not sing the praises of our fa- 
vourite plant? Thackeray, Virginians, xxxi. 


csophagect 


cesophagocele (6-86-fag’ 6-861), 2. 


cesophagodynia (6-sof’a-g6-din’i-i), n. 
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CEnothera (6-n6-thé’ra), 7. 
1737), < Gr. otvotijpac, a plant, the root of which 
smells of wine, ¢ oivoc, wine, + 6ypav(?), seek(?). ] 
A genus of plants, type of the order Onagrariea, 
known by the eight stamens, straight linear 

anthers, many 

naked seeds, 
and  pod-like 
four-celled 


capsule. There 
are about 100 
species, one Tas- 
manian, the rest 
American, espe- 
cially northwest- 
ern. They are gen- 
erally branching 
leafy herbs, with 
showy yellow, 
rose, or purplish 
flowers, and alter- 
nate leaves. The 
genus is named 
evening primrose, 
sometimes tree- 
primrose. (i. bien- 
nis, the common 
evening primrose 
is a tall plant 
with fragrant yel- 
low flowers, of- 
ten large, opening 
suddenly and at 
night, whence the 
name. The flow- 
ers of . fruti- 
cosa, the sundrops, 
as those of many 
otherspecies, open 
in the sunshine. These and others are more or less culti- 
vated. Some of the western species, as . Missouriensis, 
are very showy. ; 
o'er (Or), prep. and adv. A contraction, gener- 


ally a poetical contraction, of over. 
O Segramour, keep the boat afloat, 
And let her na the land o’er near. 
Kempton (Child's Ballads, I. 140). 
o’ercome (our’kum), ”. (Contr. of overcome.] 
1. Overplus.— 2. The burden of a song or dis- 
course. [Scotch in both senses. ] 
And aye the o’ercome o’ his sang 


Was ‘‘Wae's me for Prince Charlie!” 
W. Glen, Jacobite Relics, 2d ser., p. 192. 


o’erlay (our’la), ». [Contr. of overlay.] A cra- 
vat; aneckeloth. [Scotch.] 


He falds his owrelay down his breast with care. 
Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, {. 2. 


o’er-raughtt (6r-rat’), pret. and Pp (Contr. of 
over-raught.] Overreached. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 
1. 17. 

o’er-strawedt (6r-strad’), pp. (Contr. of over- 
strawed.] Over-strewn. Shak., Venus and 
Adonis, 1. 1143. 

Oertel’s method. (So called from one Oertel 
of Munich.] A method of reducing obesity and 
of strengthening the heart. While recognizing the 
need of limiting the diet somewhat, especially as regards 
amyloids and fats, this method lays special stress on the 
limitation of liquid taken and on its free elimination by 

erspiration, and also upon cardiac exercise ; the last two 
deal diag are secured by carefully regulated mountain- 
climbing. 


7 A b » X 


t, the upper par of the plant of Gnothera 
Jruticosa with the flowers (sun-drops); 2, 
the lower part of the plant; a, a flower; 6, 
the fruit. 


csophagalgia (é-sof-a-gal’ji-ii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
the 


ulet, + ddyos, pain.] Pain, es- 


olga yoc, 
ia, in the esophagus. 


pecially neur 


esophageal, esophagean. See esophageal, ete. 


[< Gr. 

oicogayoc, the gullet, + éxroy4, a cutting out.] 

Excision of a portion of the eee. aL, ; 
9 


Gr. olcogayoc, the gullet: see esophagus.| In pa- 
thol.: (a) Esophageal spasm. (b) Globus hys- 


tericus. 

[NL., < Gr. 
otcogayoc, the gullet, + -itis.] In pathol., in- 
flammation of the esophagus. 

[< Gr. otao- 


payoc, the peeys + x7/An, a tumor, a rupture. ]} 
A pouch of mucous membrane and submucous 
tissue of the esophagus pushed- through an 
opening in the muscular wall. 

[NL., 


< Gr. otcopayoc, the gullet, + odivy, pain.] In 
athol., pain in the esophagus. eG 
{< Gr. 


oisogayoc, the gullet, + doc, suffering.) Dis- 
ease of the esophagus. e 
hagoplegia (8-sof’a-g6-plé’ji-i), n. [NL. 


omy (é-sof-a-jek’t6-mi), 7. 


cso 
< Cr. otaodayoc, the gullet, + xAzy%, a stroke. ] 


In pathol., paralysis of the esophagus. 

),n. (NL, 
Gr. otcopayoc, the gullet, + -payia, ¢ bayvovat, 
break, burst.) In pathol., hemorrhage from the 
esophagus. 


NL. (Linneus, esophagoscope (6-sof’a-g6-skop), n. 


wsophagotomy, ~. 
wsophagus 
CEstrelata (es-trel’a-ti), 7. 


estrual (es’tri-al), a. 


cestruation (es-trj-a’shon), n. 


of (ov), prep. 


of 


(NL., ¢ 
Gr. oioogayoc, the gullet, + oxoreiv, view.) An 
instrument for inspecting the interior of the 
esophagus. 


08s0 ospasmus (6-sof’a-g6-spaz’ mus), n. 
eephag ; 


Gr. oicopgayoc, the gullet, + c7racyudc, 
spasm.] Spasm of the esophagus; cesopha- 
gismus. ° 


csophagostenosis (é-sof’a-g6-ste-n0’sis), 1. 
[NL., © 


Gr. oicogayos, the gullet, + orévworc, 
constriction.] In pathol., a constriction of the 
esophagus. 

See esophagotomy. 

hagus. 

[NL., < Gr. otorpy- 
Aateiv, drive wild, < olorp#Aaroc, driven by a gad- 
fly, < olorpoc, a gadfly (see wstrus), + eAaiven, 
drive, set in motion.} A genus of petrels of the 
family Procellariide, the subfamily Procellari- 
in@, and the section strelatee. The dill is robust 
and compressed, with a large unguis hooked from the na- 


sal tubes; these tubes are short; the hallux is very small ; 
the wings are long and pointed; the tail is cuneiform with 


,n. See es 


Black-capped Petrel (Estvrelata hasttata). 


much-graduated feathers; and the plumage is usually bi- 
color or entirely fuliginous. It is an extensive genus of 
some 20 species, nearly all inhabiting southern seas. 
hesitata and CE. lessonit are characteristic examples. Also 
Astrelata and originally £strelata. Bonaparte, 1 


855. 
CEstridmw (es’tri-dd), n. pl. [NL. (Leach, 1819), 


« Estrus + -ide.) <A family of brachycerous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus (strus ; 


the bot-flies. They are mostly flies of rather large size, 
more or less hairy, of inconspicuous colors, with small 
mouth, rudimentary mouth- small antennee inserted 
in pits whence only the bristle projects, extremely narrow 
middle face, and very large tegule. About 60 species are 
known, all parasitic in the larval state upon vertebrates. 
With a single exception this parasitism is confined to 
mammals. The larve live in different places, in the nos- 
trils and frontal sinuses, under the skin, and in the sto- 
mach and bowels; and each species usually confines {ta 
attacks to one kind of animal. Twenty-four species are 
found in North America. (Hstrus (Gasterophilus) + in- 
fests the horse; G2. (Hypoderma) bovis, the ox; CZ. (Cepha- 
lomyia) ovis, the sheep. See bot-fly and Estrus. 


[Irreg. < wstrus + -al.] 
Goaded by sexual desire; being in heat: applied 
to both the period of the rut and the condition 
of a rutting animal. 


estruate (es’tr§-at), v. i.; pret. and pp. westru- 


ated, ppr. estruating. (Irreg. < estrus + -ate2.] 
To be in heat; rut. 

{< estruate + 
-ion.} The condition of being cestrual, or the 
period during which this condition exists; sex- 
ual desire or heat; rut. 


cestrum (és’trum),n. [Improp. for estrus, q. v.] 


Vehement desire or emotion; passion; frenzy. 
Love is the peculiar wstrum of the poet. 
Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 234. 
In an estrum of vindictive passion, which they r 
as a sort of celestial inspiration, aed simply proj ect them- 
selves. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 29. 


estrus (és’trus),”. [< L. estrus, < Gr. oiorpoc, 


a gadfly, breeze, hence a sting, a vehement 
impulse. ] 1. A gadfly; a breeze. Hence—2. 
A vehement urging; a stimulus; an incite- 
ment.—8. [cap.] [NL. (Linneus, 1748).] The 
typical genus of stride. It ts now restricted to 
small species with short, thin, weak legs, very 1 head, 
large thorax with short sparse hairs, appearing naked and 
silvery, and a peculiar venation of the wings. The larvese 
infest the nasal passages and frontal sinuses of cattle, 
sheep, goats, and other hollow-horned ruminants; they 
pupate underground. (E. ovis is the bot-fly of the sheep, 
now found all over the world. See cut under sheep-bot. 


[< ME. of, off, < AS. of, rarely af, 
= OFries. of, ef, af = D. af= 
MLG. LG. af = OHG. aba, apa, MHG. G. ab 
= Icel. af= Sw. Dan. af = Goth. af = L. ab 
= Gr. a7é6 = Skt. apa, from, away from, ete. 
Cf. ab-, apo-. Hence off, the same word differ- 
entiated as an adv., and now also used as a 
prep.] A word primarily expressing the idea 
of literal departure away from or out of a place 


or peson. It passes from this physical application 
to the figurative meaning of departure or derivation as 


of 


from a source or cause. Finally it transforms the idea of 
derivation or origin through several intermediate grada- 
tions of meaning into that of possessing or being possessed 
by, pertaining to or being connected with, in xlmost any 
relation of thought. Its partitive, possessive, and attribu- 
tive uses are those which occur most frequently in modern 
English, especially when it connects two nouns, Gener- 
ally speaking, it expresses the same relations which are 
expressed in Greek, Latin, German, Anglo-Saxon, and other 
languages by the genitive case, including many uses be- 
sides those of the English possessive. 

1+. From; off; from off; out of; away or away 
from: expressing departure from or out of a 
position or location: the older English of off, 
now differentiated from of. 


His swerd fel of his hond to grande, 
Ne migte he hit holde thulke stunde. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 72. 


To be him trewe & holde the while he of lande were. 
Rod. of Gloucester, 1. 418. 


Menestaus, the mighty maistur of Athenes, 
Presit Polidamas & put hes of horse. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 10688, 


He toke it of her hand full curtesly. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 694. 


He and his squyer rode forth till thei com to Cameloth 


on the day of the assumpcion, and a-light down of his 
horse. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 619. 


2. In distance or direction from; away from; 

measuring from: noting relative position in 

space or time: as, the current carried the brig 

just clear of the island; Switzerland is north 

of Italy; within an hour of his death; upward 

of @ year. 

No woman shall come within a mile of my court. 

Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 120. 


"Twas within a mile of Edinburgh town, 
In the rosy time of the year. D'Urfey, Song. 


3. From, by intervention, severance, removal, 
or riddance, as by restraining, debarring, de- 
priving, divesting, defrauding, delivering, ac- 
quitting, or healing: as, to rob a man of his 
pee hy to cure one of a fever; to break one of 
a habit. 


Of al wickidnes he me defende! 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 


I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord. 
Jer. xxx. 17. 


You'd have done as much, sir, 
To curb her of her humour. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, v. 2, 


If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders? 
Browning, Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


4, From. (a) Noting origin, source, author, or that from 
which something issues, proceeds, is derived, or comes to 
be or to pass. 


Hu he was of Spaygne a kinges sone. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.) p. 72. 
But grace of thi graue grew; 
Thou roos up quik coumfort to us. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1% 


Two serpentes, where-of eche of hem hadde two heedes, 
foule and hidouse, and of eche of hem com a grete flawme 
of fire. Merlin (E. E, T. S.), ili. 632. 


That Cytee was destroyed by hem of Grece, and lytylle 
apperethe there of, be cause it so longe sithe it was de- 
stroyed. Mandeville, Travels, p. 15. 


Of God and pi hire (nature] procedyth alle feaulte. 
olitical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 45. 


It (the noise of the feasting] was right high and clere, 
and plesaunt to heren, and it semed to be of moche peple. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ff. 310. 


Their chiefe ruler Is called Powhatan, and taketh his 
name of his principal! place of dwelling called Powhatan. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 142. 


Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Mat. vii. 16. 


That holy thing which shall be born af thee shall be 
called the Son of God. Luke i. 35. 


Of whom now shall we learn to live like men? 
m whom draw out our actions just and worthy? 
Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4. 
Of good still good proceeds, 
Direct, or by occasion. tlion, P. L., ix. 973. 
You can have of him no more than his word. 
mb, Imperfect Sympathies. 
There was no motion in the dumb, dead air, 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill. 
Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 


(6) Noting substance or material: as,a crown of gold; a 
rod of iron. 


Valance of Venice gold in needlework. 
Shak., T. of the S., if 1. 356. 


When I recollect of what various materials our late am- 
bassadors have been composed, I can only say ‘‘ex quovis 
ligno fit Mercurius.” Walpole, Letters, II. 465. 


Three silent pinnacles of aged snow 
Stood sunset-flush'd. Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters. 


(c) Noting cause, reason, motive, or occasion. 


Whan the childeren were alle come to logres, the Citee 
made of hem grete ioye whan thei hem knewe. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ti. 201. 


Some do it, say they, of a simplicity; some do It of a 
pride; and some of other causes. 
Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
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It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed. 
Lam. iii. 22. 


Simon's wife's mother lay sick of afever. Mark i. 30. 


Their chiefe God they worship is the Devill. Him they 
call Okee, and serue him more of feare then loue. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 138. 
David resolved to buy it [the threshing-floor of Araunah], 
because it must, of necessity, be aliened from common 
uses, to which it could never return any more. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 155. 


Thyrais of his own will went away. 
M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 
(d) With verbs of sense, noting the presence of some qual- 
ity, characteristic, or condition: as, the tlelds smell af new- 

mown hay; the sauce tastes of wine. 
You savour too much of your youth. 

hak., Hen. V., 1. 2. 250. 

Why do you smell of amber-grise? 
B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles, 


Strange was the sight and smacking of the time. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
5. From among: a partitive use. (a) Noting the 
whole of which a part is taken: as, to give of one's sub- 
stance; to partake of wine. 
And seis him that Tholomer has taken of his londes. 
Joseph af Arimathie (E. E. T. 5.) p. 14. 
And the foolish [virgins] said unto the wise, Give us of 
your oil; for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 8 
Make no more coil, but pay of this oil. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 
She was far better informed, better read, a deeper thinker 
than Miss Ainley, but of administrative energy, of execu- 
tive activity, she had none. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xiv. 
(6) Out of: noting subtraction, separation, or selection 
from an aggregate; also, having reference to the whole of 
an aggregate taken distributively: as, one ef many; five 
of them were captured; of all days in the year the most 
unlucky; there were ten of us, 
Thus, of eleuen, seuen of the chicfest were drowned. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 108. 


6+. From being (something else); instead of: 
noting change or passage from one state to an- 
other. 

They became through nurture and good advisement, of 
wild, sober; of cruel, gentle; of fools, wise ; and of beasts, 
men. Str T. Wilson (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 465). 

As well Poets as Poesie are despised, and the name be- 


come @f honourable Infamous, subject to scorne and de- 
rision. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, i. 8. 


Offer up two tears apiece thereon, 
That it may change the name, as you must change, 
And of a stone be called Weeping-cross. 
B. Jonson, Cyuthia's Revels, v. 3 


Trust me, madam, 
Of a vild fellow I hold him a true subject. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, ffi. 2. 


7. From: noting an initial point of time. 


I took him of a child up at my door, 
And christened him. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ff. 1. 
8. On; in; in the course of: noting time: as, 
of an evening; of a holiday; of old; of late. 
Why, sometimes of a morning I have a dozen people 
call on me at breakfast-time, whose faces I never saw 


fore, nor ever desire to see again. 
Sheridan, The Critic, {. 1. 


I've known a clog-dancer . . . to earn as much as 10s. 
of anight at the various concert rooms. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, III. 158. 


Peter used to go around of Sundays, and during the week 
by night, preaching from cabin to cabin the gospel of his 
heavenly Master. The Century, XV. 948. 
9. During; throughout; for: noting a period 
of time. [Archaic.} 

Sir, I moste go, and of longe aoe ye shull not se me 
a-geyn. erlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 61. 


To sleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be seen to wink of all the ony 
Shak., L. L. L, i. 1. 48 


T ventur'd to go to White-hall, where of many yeares I 
had not ben. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1656. 


Tt had not rain‘d, as is said, of three years before in that 
Country. Muton, Hist. Eng., iv. 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 

Browning, Boy and the Angel. 

10. In: noting position, condition, or state. 
Hee gooth downe by the dyche that deepe was of grounde. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1074. 


Antonye and Poule despised alle richesse, 
Lyuyd in desert of wilfulle pouert. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 28. 


It is of me, whyls I here lyfe, 
Or more or lesse ilke day to synne. 
Political Poema, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 104. 


11. On; in; at: noting an object of thought. 
Of my labour theilauhe. Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 200. 
They beleeue, as doe the Virginians, of many diuine pow- 

ers, yet of one aboue all the rest. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 237. 

12. Concerning; in regard to; relating to; 

about: as, short of money; in fear of their 

lives; barren of results; swift of foot; inno- 
cent of the crime; regardless of his health; ig- 


of 


norant of mathematics; what of that? to talk 
of peace; I know not what to think of him; 
beware of the dog! 
Allas, why pleynen folk so in commune 
Of purveiaunce of God, or of Fortune? 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 394. 
Putte it to the fler of flawme rigt strong, and the reed 


watir schal ascende. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 18. 


And whan the tother party hadde discounfited this 
bataile, thei encresed moche of Berle: and wexed right 
stronge. erltn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 92. 


Menelay the mighty was of meane shap, 
Noght so large of his lymes as his lefe brother. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3750. 


I beshrew his fooles head, quoth the king; why had he 
not sued vnto vs and made vs priufe of his want? 
Piuttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 288. 


I thought it was whimsically said of a gentleman that 
if Varilas had wit, it would be the best wit in the world. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 


Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his sire. 
Pope, liad, xiii. 82. 


Lord Balmerino said that one of his reasons for pleading 
not guilty was that so many ladies might not be disap- 
pointed of their show. Walpole, Letters, II. 41. 


Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my af- 
fections for a lady I know nothing of! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, if. 1. 


Would be but another mode of speaking of commercial 
ruin, of abandoned wharves, of vacated houses, af dimin- 
ished and dispersing population, of bankrupt merchants, 
of mechanics without employment, and laborers with. 

Daniel Webster, Speech at New York, March 10, 1831. 


Harriet was all youthful ae Ty light of foot, and 
graceful in her movementa, E. en, Shelley, I. 142. 
18. Belonging to; pertaining to; possessed 
by: as, the prerogative of the king; the thick- 
ness of the wall; the blue of the ay. 
The brain of this foolish-compounded clay, man. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., £ 2 8. 
The volces of the mountains and the pines 
Repeat thy song. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Divina Commedia, v. 
14, Belonging to as a part or an appurtenance: 
as, the leg of a chair; the top of a mountain; 
the hilt of a sword. 
On the tip of his subduing tongue 


All kinds of arguments and questions deep. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, I. 120. 


Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue rim of the 
ocean. Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Stan i. 
15. Belonging to or associated with as regards 
locality: as, the Tower of London; the i 
of Rome; Drummond of Hawthornden; Mr. 
ones of Boston.—16. Having or possessing 
as a@ quality, characteristic attribute, or func- 
tion: as, @ man of ability; a woman of tact; 
news of importance; a wall of unusual thick- 
ness; a sky of blue. 
Don Pedro Venegas .. . was a man mature in years, 
and af an active, ambitious spirit. 
Irving, Alhambra, p. 158. 
17. Connected with in some personal relation 
of charge or trust: as, the Queen of England; 
the president of the United States; the secre- 
tary of a society; the driver of an engine.—18. 
Among; included or comprised in. Compare 
def. 5 (b). 
There be of us, as be of all other nations, 


Villains and knaves. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, fi. 3. 
Mr. Wingfield was chosen President, and an Oration 
made, why Captaine Smith was not admitted of the Coun- 

cell as the rest. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 151. 
It is a great ease to have one in our own shape a species 
below us, and who, without being listed in our service, is 
by nature of our retinue. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 
Let a musician be admitted of the party. Cowper. 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us. 
Browning, Lost Leader. 


19. Connected with; concerned in; employed 


for. 
He fore to that folke with a fell chere, 
With acompany clene, kyde men of armys. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T.&.), L. 12796. 
T should tell you too, that Lord Bath’s being of the en- 
terprise contributed hugely to poison the success of it. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 7. 
Tf below the milky steep 
Some ship af battle slowly ia 
Tennyson, To Rev. F. D, Maurice. 


20. Constituting; which is, or is called: as, 
the city of New York; the continent of Europe; 
by the name of John. 


I am going a long way, .. » 
To the island-valley of Avilion. 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur, 
21. On; upon. 


[Now archaic. ] . 


If of message forthe thou be sente, 
Take hede to the same, Geue eare diligente. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 348. 


of 


Also, the maistres and bretheren to-fore said, euery ger 
schul foure tymes come to-geder, at som certein place, to 
speke touchyng the profit and ruyl of the forsaid brether- 
hede, of peyne of a pond wax to the bretherhede. 

English Giuds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 4. 

In May and Iune they plant their fields, and liue most 
of Acornes, Walnuts, and fish. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 1381. 

The deputy sent for Captain Stagg, . . . and took his 
word for his appearance at the next court, which was called 
of purpose. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 228. 
22+. For. 

And he bi-souzte him of grace as he was Godes foorme. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 19. 
Thanne ich knelede on my knees and cryede to hure of 
grace. Prers Plowman (C), iii. 1. 

This man deserues to be endited of pety larceny for pil- 
fring other mens deuises from them & conuerting them to 
his owne vse. Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 212. 

I humbly do desire your grace of pardon. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. L 402. 
He toke leffe of the screffys wyffe, 
And thankyd her af all thyng. 
Robin Hood and the Potter (Child's Ballads, V. 29). 

We had ranged vp and downe more then an houre in 

digging in the earth, looking of stones, herbs, and springs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 156. 
I blesse thee in his blessed name, 
Whome I of blesse beseech. 
. Warner, Albion's England, iv. 22. 
23. With. 


A faire felde ful of folke fonde I there bytwene. 
Piers Plowinan (B), Prol., 1. 17. 
Closit hom full clanly in a clere vessell, 
All giyssononde of gold « of gay stonys. 

Destruction of Troy (b. E. T. 8.), L. 13794. 
Whan thei come to the passage of the forde ther sholde 
ye haue seyn speres perce thourgh sheldes, and many 
nyghtes liggynge in the water, so that the water was all 
reade of blode. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 155. 
Full richely were these lordes serued at soper of wyne 
and vitaile. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 229. 
Besides, for solace of our people, and allurement of the 

Sauages, we were prouided @f Musike in good variety. 
Booke of Precedence(E. E. T. S., extra ser. ), Forewords, p. fv. 
The number I left were about two hundred, the most in 

health, and prouided of at least ten moneths victuall. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sinith’s Works, ITI. 9. 
Ye streets at Gravsend runge of their extreame quarrel- 
eS crying out one of another, Thou has brought me to 

this! 


Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 38. 
A peace that was full of wrongs and shames. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxviii. 
24. By: noting, after passive verbs, the agent 
or person by whom anything is done: as, he 
was mocked of the wise man (Mat. ii. 16); be- 
loved of the Lord; seen of men. [Archaic.] 
They were disconfited of the hethen peple. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), £ 24. 
To be worshipfully receiued of the wardeyns and breth- 
ern of the same. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 422. 
Stody alwaies to be loved of good men, and seeke nat to 
be hated of the Evell. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), 1. 76. 
Ye haue also this worde Conduict, a French word, but 


well allowed of vs, and long since veuall. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 122. 
O, that a lady, of one man refused, 
Should of another therefore be abused! 
Shak., M. N. D., fi. 2. 133. 
I saw many woodden shoes to be solde, which are worn 
onely af the peasants. Coryat, Crudities, I. 64. 
Bold Robbin and his traine 
Did live unhurt of them. 
True Tale of Robin Hood (Child’s Ballads, V. 363). 
The Earl of Morton, Regent of Scotland, tho’ a Man of 
t Wisdom and Valour, yet was now so overcome of 
vetousness, that he grew universally hated. 
i Baker, Chronicles, p. 858. 
And fires unkindled of the skies 
Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 
Whittier, Democracy. 
25. Containing; filled with: as, a pail of milk; 
a basket of flowers. 
I'll give you a pottle of burnt sack to give me recourse 
to him. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 1. 228. 
Fixed to the opposite wall was a shelf of books. 
Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish, i. 
26. Over: used after words indicating superi- 
ority or advantage: as, to have the start of a 
rival; to get the best of an opponent. 
‘‘It is I who have brought you into this strait,” he [(Ed- 
ward I.} said to his thirsty fellow-soldiers, “and I will have 


no advantage of you in meat or in drink.” 
J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 202. 


27. With verbal forms, a redundant use, be- 
tween transitive verbs and their objects. 
That any freike vpon feld of so fele yeres, 


So mightely with mayn shuld marre of his fos. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 9009. 
When Christ in person was preaching, and working of 
miracles, Donne, Sermons, v. 


Prophesying their fall in a year or two, and making and 
executing of severe laws to bring it to pasa, 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, ii. 
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28. With verbal nouns, or nouns derived from 
verbs, forming an objective (rarely a subjec- 
tive) genitive phrase: as, ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew”; the hunting of the hare. 
This comes too near the praising of myself. 
Shak., M. of V., iif. 4. 22. 


[Of before a possessive, usually pronoun (but also noun- 
case), forms a peculiar idiomatic phrase, in which the pos- 
sessive has virtually the value of an objective case: e. 9., 
a friend of mine (literally, of or among my friends) = a 
friend of me, one of my friends; a cousin of my wife's; ete. 
Ye shull go take youre horse and ride to the ende of this 

launde in a valey where ye shull finde a pe of myn. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 5.), iii, 684. 


Dear to Arthur was that hall of ours. 


Tennyson, Holy Grail.} 
Of itself. See itself. 
oft (ov), adv. [ME. of, a off not being dis- 
tinguished in ME.] Off. 
Clement the coblere cast of his cloke, 


And atte new faire he nempned it to selle. 
Prers Plowman (B), Y. 828 


This flerse Arcite hath of his helm ydon. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1818, 


He hadde grete feer, and douted lesse she passed er he 


. myght hir salewe (salute), and dide of (doffed] his helme of 


his heed for to se hir more clerly. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 604, 


And be-gonne a-gein the stour go grete, that half amyle 
of men myght heere the noyse. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 216. 


Powhatan being 30 myles of, was presently sent for. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 194. 
O.F. An abbreviation of Old French. 
of-1. [ME. of-, < AS. of- = OS. of-, ete., being 
the prep. and adv. of in comp., noting either 
literal separation, ‘off,’ etc. (now off-), or as an 
inseparable prefix, an intensive, now obsolete. ] 
A prefix, being of, off, in composition. See ety- 
mology. 
of-2, An assimilated form of the prefix ob- be- 
fore f-. See ob-. 
ofbit (of’bit), ». [Prop. offhit (so called from 
the form of the root), < off + bit, pp.] The 
devil’s-bit, Scabiosa succisa. See devil’s-bit (a). 
ofcome}t (of’kum), n. [ME. (in mod. form off- 
come, which is actually used in another sense), 
< of, mod. E. off, + come.] See the quotation. 
But we have purchased this convenient word [income] by 
the sacrifice of another, equally expressive, though more 
restricted in use, and belonging to the Scandinavian side 
of English. I refer to ofcome, employed by old English 
writers in the sense of produce rather than product, though 


sometimes synonymously with the more modern income. 
G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii. 


ofdradt, «. A Middle English form of adread?2. 


The stones beoth of suche grace 
That thu ne schalt in none place 
Of none duntes beon ofdr 
Ne on bataille beon amad. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), L 673. 


ofer!t, prep. and adv. An early Middle English 
form of over. 
ofer?t, oferret, adv. Middle English forms of 
afar. 
To all the prouyns thai apperit and pertis ofer 


With mekyll solas to se in mony syde londis, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1642. 


Beholde also how his modire and alle his frendes stand 

alle o-ferre. MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 181. (Halliwell.) 

off (6f), adv.and prep. [< ME. off, of: same as 

of, prep.: see of.) I, adv. 1. Ata point more 
or less distant; away. 

The publican, standing afar of, would not lift up so much 

as his eyes unto heaven. Luke xviii. 13 


West of this forest, scarcely ofa mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 19. 


He [the King of Denmark) was at Reinsburg, some two 
days Journey of, at a Richsadgh, an Assembly that corre- 
sponds to our Parliament. Hovell, Letters, I. vi. 1. 
2. Naut.: (a) Away; clear (as from the land, a 
danger, etc.): opposed to on, on to, or toward. 

Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, and let 
her fall of. Acts xxvii. 32. 


I would I had 
A convoy too, to bring me safe off. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 2. 


The Wind is commonly of from the Land, except in the 
Night, when the Land- Wind comes more from the West. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 109. 
(b) Away (as from the wind): opposed to close, 
near, or up: as, to keep a ship off a point or 
two. 
Set her two courses: off to sea again; lay her of. 
hak., Tempest, i. 1. 54. 
John... called out to the mate to keep the vessel of, 
and haul down the staysail. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 82. 
3. Away; quite away (expressing motion, or 
the act of departure or removal); to a distance; 
in such a manner as to drive or keep away; in 


off 


another direction (opposed to toward): as, he 
ran off; to beat off an enemy; to stave off bank- 
ruptcy; to wave off an intruder; to put off the 
evil day; to head off a danger; to choke off in- 
quiry; to laugh off an accusation; to look off. 
Let's of; it is unsafe to be near Jove 
When he begins to thunder. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, 1 2. 
If you get but once handsomely of you are made ever 
ter. owell, Letters, fi. 14. 


His wounded men he first sends of to shore, 
Never till now unwilling to obey. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 74. 
The hero or patron in a libel is but a scavenger to carry 
of the dirt, , Tatler, No. 92. 
We laugh it of, and do not weigh this subjection to wo- 
men with that seriousness which so important a circum- 
stance deserves. ~ Steele, Spectator, No. 510, 
All men should look towards God, but the priest should 
never look of from God; and at the sacrament every man 
is a priest. Donne, Sermons, iv. 
Look of, let not thy optics be 
Abus‘d: thou see’st not what thou should'st. 
Quarles, Emblems, ii. 6. 
4. Away from a certain position, connection, 
attachment, or relation; away by physical re- 
moval or separation: as, to cut, pare, clip, peel, 
pull, strip, or tear off; to take off one’s hat; to 
mark off the distance; to shake off a drowsy 
feeling. 
Of goes his bonnet. Shak., Rich. I., £. 4. 81. 
Just as Christian came up with the Cross, his Burden 
loosed from of his shoulders, and fell from of his back. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 109. 
The world that time and sense have known 


Falls of and leaves us God alone. 
Whittier, The Meeting. 
His [Emerson's] thoughts slip on and of their light 
rhythmic robes just as the mood takes him. 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, xiv. 
[In this sense often used with ellipsis of the verb (go, get, 
take, etc.), and often with with following. 


Of with his guilty head! Shak., 3 Hen. V1, v. 5. 8. 
Thou mightst as reasonably bid me of with my coat as 


my hat. I will of with neither in thy presence. 
A. E. Barr, Friend Olivia, v.] 


5. In such a way as to interrupt continuity or 
progress; so as to stop or cause a discontinu- 
ance: as, to break off negotiations; to leave off 
work; to turn off the gas. Hence, after a substan- 
tive verb, with some such verb as break, declare, etc., un- 
derstood, discontinued ; interrupted; postponed: as, the 
match is of for the present; the bargain is off. 
Man. But have you faith 
That he will hold his bargain? 
We. O dear sir! 
He will not of on't; fear him not: I know him. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Aas, i. 8. 
We have been making peace lately. but I think it is of 
again. Walpole, Letters, II. 26. 
Oh, Maria! child—what! is the whole affair of between 


you and Charles? Sheridan, School for Scandal, £ 1. 


It is hardly probable that my knowledge as to when the 
current was on or of would suftice to explain his success. 
Proc, Soc. Psych. Research, 11. 56. 


Young men beginning life try to start where their fa- 
thers left of. Set. Amer., N. S., LIX, 213. 
6. Away; insuch a manner as to be or become 
abated or diminished: as, the fever began to 
pass off; the demand has fallen of.—'7. Quite 
to the end; so as to finish; utterly; to exhaus- 
tion or extermination: an intensive: as, to kill 
off vermin; to drain off a swamp. 

Drink of this potion. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 387. 


8. Forthwith; offhand: as, to rattle ofa story ; 
to dash off a string of verses.— Either off or on, 

either remotely or directly ; either one way or the other. 
The questions no ways touch upon puritanism, either of 
or on. Bp. Sanderson. 
Off and on, sometimes on and off. (a) With interruptions 
and resumption; at intervals; now and then; occasion- 
ally; irregularly: as, I have resided in this neighborhood 

off and on for ten years, 

For my part, the sea cannot drown me; I swam, ere I 
could recover the shore, five and thirty leagues of and on. 
hak., Tempest, iii. 2. 17. 

I worked for four or five years, of and on, at this place. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 171. 
@) Naut., on alternate tacks, now toward and now away 
rom the land ; to and fro.— Neither off nor on. Seeon!. | 
— To back, bear, beat, break, come, fly, get, give, go, 
, pass, set, swear, take, etc., off. See the verbs. 

. prep. 1. From; distant from. 
Within a mile o’ th’ town, forsooth, 
And two mile of aa ae 
tddleton, The Widow, ili. 2. 
I rode alone, a great way off my men. 

A. C. Swinburne, Laus Veneris. 


2. Not on (a street or highway); leading from 
or out of. 
Watling street, Bow Lane, Old Change, and other thor- 


oughfares off Cheapside and Cornhill. 
Mayhew, Loudon Labour and London Poor, ITI. 201. 


off 


3. Naut., to seaward of at short distance; op- 
posite or abreast of to seaward: as, the ship 

was off St. Lucia. : 
The effect of his (Sir Kenelm Digby's} guns in a sea- 
fight off Scanderoon. Lowell Study Windows, p. 93. 
We were finally beset, while trying to make a harbor 
in a pack of pancake aud sludge ice, a half mile ofshore. 
A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 101. 
4. Away from; with separation or removal 
from; so as no longer to be or rest on: as, to 
take a book off a shelf; he fell off his horse; 
my eye is never off him; that care is off his mind: 

often pleonastically from off. 
And nowe the kinge, with all his barons, 
Rose uppe from offe his seate. 

Str Cauline (Child’s Ballads, III. 189). 
The waters returned from off the earth. 
Others cut down branches of the trees. Mark xi. 8. 


The pears began to fall 
From of the high tree with each freshening breeze. 
Wtlliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 375. 
A raw, chilly wind, laden with moisture, was blowing 
of the water. 


normal or regular: as, off the mark; off the 
square; off the pitch (in music).—6. Ina state 
of not being engaged in or occupied with: as, 
he is off duty to-day.—7. From: indicating 
source: as,I bought this book off him. ([Collogq. 
or vulgar.) —8. Of: indicating material: as, to 
make a meal off fish: also pleonastically off of. 

What they consider good living is a dinner daily of “good 
block ornaments” (small pieces of meat, discoloured and 


dirty, but not tainted, usually set for sale on the butcher’s 
block). Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 462. 
“T'll be eat if you dines off me," says Tom. 
“Yes, that,” says I, “you'll be.” 
W. S. Gilbert, Yarn of the Nancy Bell. 
Off color. (a) Defective or of inferior value because of 
not having the right shade of color: said of precious stones, 
and also of objects of decorative art, as porcelain. (5) By 
extension, not of the proper character; not of the highest 
uality, reputation, etc. ; especially, equivocal or of doubt- 
ul morality, as a story or print. (Colloq.} 
The few (pioneers) who, being off color in the East, found 
residence more convenient in newly settled towns. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 678. 
(c) Out of sorts; indisposed. (Colloq.]—Off its feet, in 
pone, said of composed type that does not stand square- 
y on both feet, and consequently produces a one-sided im- 
ression.— Off one’s base. (a) In the wrong; mistaken. 
) Foolish; crazy. (Slang in both uses. |— one’s eggs 
the wrong; mistaken. (Slang.]—Off one’s feet, off 
one’s legs, not supported on one’s feet or legs, as in 
ares or walking; hence, not able to be moving or 
active. 


I... was never of my legs, nor kept my oa a le 


r W. Temple. 
Off one’s hands. See hand. 

What say you to a friend that would take this bitter bad 

bargain of your hands? 
Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 1. 
Off one’s head. See head.— Off the hinges. Sce hinye. 
off (5f), a. and x. [< off, adv.) IL a. 1. More 
distant; further; hence, as applied to horses, 
oxen, ete., driven in pairs abreast (the driver’s 
postion being on the left of them), right; right- 
and: opposed to ear or left-hand: as, the off 
side in driving; the off horse. 

The guard has assisted in the conference between the 
coachman and the hostler about the grey mare that hurt 
her of fore-leg last ‘Tuesday. Dickens, Pickwick, xxviii. 

Fancy eight matched teams of glossy bays — four horses 
to the team — each “near” horse mounted by a rider who 
controlled his mate, the off horse! 

Harper's Mag., LK XVI. 786. 
2. In cricket, on that side of the field which is 
to the left of the bowler: opposed toon. See 
diagram under cricket2,-3. Leading out of or 
away from a main line: applied tostreets: as, we 
turned out of Oxford street into an off street. 

Friar-street is one of the smaller of thoroughfares. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 479, 
4. Characterized by discontinuance or inter- 
ruption of that which is usual or normal; not 
occupied with or devoted to the usual business 
or affairs: as, this is an off day; off time; an 
off year (in U. S. politics, a year in which no 
important elections take place). 

Such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went to plough, 
or ran in the Trafalgar Coach; and it was with a team of 


these very horses, on an of duy, that Miss Sharp was 
brought to the Hall. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ix. 


A vast apple-tree, whose trunk was some three feet 
through, and whose towering top was heavy, even in an 
of-year for apples, with a mass of young fruit. 

Howells, Three Villages, Shirley. 


5. Away from the mark or right direction; 
mistaken; wrong: as, you are quite off in that 
matter. [Collogq.]—6. Conditioned; cireum- 


stanced. In this sense of is pecuniary idiomatic, well 
of, for example, meaning literally ‘fully out,’ nauiely, of 
hindering conditions; hence, ‘well-conditioned’: as, he is 
well of; they found themselves worse of than before. 


Gen. viii. 3, Off (Gf), inter). 
off (6f), v. 7. 


The Century, XXXVII. 645. offa (of’ii), n. 
5. Deviating from, especially from what is offal (of’al), . and a. 


off-and-on (éf’and-on’), a. 


off-bear (6f’ bar), v. ¢. 


off-bearer (6f’ bar“ ér), 7. 


off-capt (6f’kap’), v. i. 


offcast (6f’kast), 2. 
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Marriage is at present so much out of fashion that a lady 
is very well of who can get any husband at all. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxxvili. 


r—that is to say, the working-classes — have 
istinctly better off. 
. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 260. 


Poorly, very poorly of are our peasants ! 
Harper's Mag., UXXVITI. 377. 


II. ». 1+. Same as offing. 


The shippe lay thwart to wende a flood, in the of, at a 
Southsoutheast moone. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I, 291. 


2. In cricket, that part of the field to the bowl- 


The 
grown 


_ er’s left. 


Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild, and bowls a 
ball almost wide to the of. 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, il. 8. 
(Exelamatory use of off, adv.] 
Away! depart! begone! 
[< off, adv.] Naut., to move off 
shore; steer from the land: said of a ship, and 
used only in the present ee as, the ves- 
sel was offing at the time the accident happened. 
Same as affa. 
[Formerly also off-fall ; 
< ME. offal, fallen remnants, chips of wood, ete. 
(= D. afval = G. abfall = Icel. Sw. aval = Dan. 
affald, offal); < of, off, + fall,n.] I. n. 1. That 
which falls off, as a chip or chips in dressin 
wood or stone; that which is suffered to fall o 
as of little value or use. 

On the floores of the lower (oven) they lay the offals of 


flax, over those mats, and upon them their egges, at least 
sixe thousand in an oven. Sandys, Travailes, p. 98. 


Of gold the very smallest filings are precious, and our 
Blessed Saviour, when there was no want of provision, yet 
gave it in charge to his disciples the of-fall should not be 
lost. Sanderson, quoted in Trench’s Select Naemds 

[ed. 1887. 


That which the world offers in her best pleasures is but 
shells, ofals, and parings. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 386. 
Especially—2. Waste meat; the parts of a 
butchered animal which are rejected as unfit 
for use. 
A barrow of butcher's offal. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 5. 


What in the butcher's trade is considered the offal of a 
bullock was explained by Mr. Deputy Hicks before the 
last Select Committee of the House of Commons on Smith- 
field Market: “The carcass,” he said, ‘‘as it hangs clear of 
everything else, is the carcass, and all else constitutes the 
offal.” Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 9. 


3. Refuse of any kind; rubbish. 


To have right to deal in things sacred was accounted an 
argument of a noble and fllustrious descent; God would 
not accept the offals of other professions. Sou 


His part of the harbor is the receptacle of all the offal of 
the town. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 47. 
4. In the fisheries: (a) Small fish of various 
kinds taken in seines among larger or more val- 
uable kinds, and thrown away or used for ma- 
nure, ete. (Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. } 
(b) Low-priced and inferior fish: distinguished 
from prime. Fish caught with the trawl aver- 
age one fourth prime and three fourths offal. 

II, a. Waste; refuse: as, offal wood. 

Glean not in barren soil these offal ears 


Sith reap thou may’st whole harvests of delight. 
Southirell, Lewd Love is Loss, 


They commonly fat hogs with offal corn. 

i sf os aby hie Husbandry. 
[< off and on, ad- 
verbial phrase: see underoff, adv.] Occasional. 

The faithful dog, 
The of-and-on companion of my walk. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, iv. 
In brickmaking, to carry 
off from the molding-table and place on the 
ground to dry. 


Others still (in 


ictures on tombs in Thebes] are of-bear- 
tng the bricks an 


laying them out on the ground to dry. 
C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 18 
In brickmaking, a 
workman employed to carry the bricks from 
the molding-table and lay them on the ground 
to dry. 
Each gang is composed of one moulder, one wheeler, 
and one boy called an of-bearer. 
C. T. Davis, Bricks and Tiles, p. 108 
To take off the cap by 
way of obeisance or salutation. [Rare.] 
Three great ones of the city... 
Of-capp'd to him. Shak., Otheilo, {. 1. 10. 
That which is rejected as 
useless. 


The ofcasts of all the professions— doctors without pa- 
tients, lawyers without briefs. 
M. W. Savage, Reuben Medlicott. (Davies.) 


off-come (éf’kum), ». Apology; excuse; an 


escape in the way of subterfuge or pretext. 
{Scotch. ] 


off-corn (éf’kérn), n. 


offcut (6f’kut), n. 


offendant (o-fen’dant), n. 


offender (0-fen’dér), . 


offender 


Waste or inferior corm 
thrown out during dressing. 


Such off-corn as cometh give wife for hershare. Tuaser. 


In printing: (a) Any excess 
of paper which is cut off the main sheet. (bd) 
That part of a printed sheet which is cut from 
the main sheet and separately folded. In the 
ordinary half-sheet form of 12mo, pages 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 are in the offeut of the half sheet of 
twelve pages. 


offence, offenceless, ete. See offense, ete. 
offend (o-fend’), »v. 


{< ME. offenden, < OF. 
offendre = Sp. ofender = Pg. offender = It. of- 
JSendere, offend, < L. offendere, thrust or strike 
against, come a stumble, blunder, commit 
an offense, displease, < 0b, before, + OL. fen- 
dere, strike: see defend, fend1.] JI. trans. 1t. 
To strike; attack; assail. 

We have power granted us to defend ourselves and a/- 


Send our enemies, as well by sea as by land. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 366. 


He (the Spaniard] had a Macheat, or long Knife, where- 
with he kept them (the sailors] both frum seizing him 
they having nothing in their hands wherewith to efend 
themselves or offend him. Dampier, Voyages, I. 254. 
2t. To injure; harm; hurt. 

Who hath yow misboden or offended ? 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 6L 
Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but ofend'st thy lungs to speak so loud. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 140. 
3. To displease; give offense or displeasure 
to; shock; annoy; pain; molest. 

The rankest compound of villanous smell that ever of- 

Sended nostril. Shak., M. W. of W., iii. 5. 98. 


A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city. 
Prov. xviii. 19. 


I acquaint you 
Aforehand, if you offend me, I must beat you. 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Aas, £ 2. 
4. To disobey or sin against (a person); trans- 
gress or violate (a law or right). 
Marry, Sir, he hath ofended the law. 
Shak., M. for M., iti. 2. 16. 
She found she had offended God no doubt, 
So much was plain from what had happened since, 
Misfortune on misfortune. 

Browning, Ring and Book, iif. 182. 
5t. To cause to offend or transgress; lead into 
disobedience or evil. 

If thy right eye offend thee [causeth thee to stumble, 
in the revised version], pluck it out. Mat. v. 29. 
Whoso shall offend [cause . . . to stumble, in the re- 
vised version) one of these little ones which believe in me 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea, Mat. xviif. 6. 
=f 8. To vex, chafe, irritate, provoke, nettle, fret, gall. 
. intrans. 1}. To strike, attack, or assail 
one. 
In the morning and euening the cold doth offend more 
then it doth about noone tide. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 254. 
2. To disobey, violate, or transgress law, 
whether human or divine; commit a fault or 
crime; sin: sometimes with against. 
Nor yet against Cesar have I offended anything at all. 
Acts xxv. 8, 


If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to ° res 
1 Cor. vili. 18. 


In a free Commonwealth, the Governor or chief Coun- 
selor offending may be remov'd and punish'd without the 
least Commotion. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 
3t. To give offense or displeasure; do anything 
displeasing, or caleulated to cause dislike or 
anger. 

But lorde, what ayles the kyng at me? 
For vn-to hym I neuere offende. 

York Plays, p. 140. 
[See offend.] One 
who offends; an offender. Holland. 

If the ofendant did consider the griefe and shame of 
punishment, he would containe himselfe within the com- 
passe of a better course. ; 

Breton, Packet of Letters, p. 43. (Davies.) 
One who offends; one 
who transgresses or violates a law, whether 
human or divine; one who infringes rules and 
regulations; one who acts contrary to the rights 
of others, or to social rule or custom; one who 
displeases or annoys; one who gives offense, 
or incurs the dislike or resentment of another. 

My lords, let pale offenders pardon craue: 


If we offend, laws rigour let us haue. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me, i. 
O love beyond degree! 
Th’ offended dies to set th’ offender free. 
Quarles, Emblems, ili. 10. 
She hugged the offender, and forgave the offence. 
Dryden, Cym. and Iph., l. 367. 


offender 


=Syn. Offender, Delinquent, culprit. Offender differs from 
delinquent in that a delinquent is, strictly, anegative trans- 
gressor, one who neglects tocomply with the requirements 
of the law, whereas an ofender is a positive transgressor, 
one who violates law or social rule. Both are general 
words, covering the offenses or delinquencies under divine 
or human laws, social usages, etc. 
offending (o-fen’ding), n. The act of commit- 
ting an offense; offense; fault; transgression; 
crime. 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 

Shak., Othello, iL 3. 80. 


offendress (0-fen’dres), n. [< offender + -ess.] 
A female offender. 
A desperate offendress against nature. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 158. 


offense, offence (o-fens’), n. [< ME. offense, 
offence, < OF. offense, offence, F. offense = Pr. 
offensa = Sp. ofensa = Pg. It. offensa, ¢ L. 
offensa, an offense, orig. fem. of offensus, pp. of 
offendere, offend: see offend.] 1. Assault; at- 
tack: as, weapons or arms of offense. 
Courtesy... would not be persuaded to offer any of- 
Jense, but only to stand up on the best defensive guard. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
For offence they (the Relgians] wore a ponderous sabre, 
and carried a Gaulish pike, with Hame-like and undulat- 
ing edges. C. blton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 116. 
2t. Harm; hurt; injury. 
Litel witen folk what is to yerne; 
That they ne fynde in hire desire offence, 
For cloud of errour ne lat hem discerne 
What best is. Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 199. 


So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 201. 
3. Transgression; sin; fault; wrong. 
This young Squyer suerly dede non offence, 
And thou hast smetyn hym here in my presence. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 552. 
He .. . offer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence. Milton, P. L., iif. 410. 
Specifically, in Jaw: (a) A crime or misdemeanor; a trans- 
gression of law. It implies a violation of law for which 
the public authorities may prosecute, not merely one 
which gives rise to a private cause of actiononly. More 
specifically —(b) A misdemeanor or transgression of the 
law which is not indictable, but is punishable summarily 
or by the forfeiture of a penalty. ; 
4. Affront; insult; injustice; wrong; that which 
wounds the feelings and causes displeasure or 
resentment. 
Many a bard without offence 
Has link’d our names together in his lay. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


5. Displeasure ; annoyance; mortification; um- 
brage; anger. 
Content to give them just cause of offence when they 
had power to make just revenge. Sir P. Sidney. 
And you, good uncle, banish all offence. 


Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 5. 96. 
et as cumulative, infamous, military, etc., of- 
ense. 


See the adjectives.—To give offense, to cause 
displeasure. 

To decline the acceptance of a present generally gives 
offence. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 259. 
To take offense, to feel displeasure or resentment; be of- 
fended. =8 3. Misdeed, fault, delinquency, indignity, 
trespass. Referring to the comparison under crime, it 
may be added that offense is a very indefinite word, cover- 
ing the whole range of the others, while anisdemeanor is 
a specific word, applying to an act which is cognizable by 
civil, school, family, or other authority, and does not ap- 
pear in the aspect of an offenee against anything but law 
or rules.— 6, Indignation, resentment. 
offenseless, offenceless (0-fens’les), a. [¢ of- 
Sense + -less.) Unoffending; innocent; inof- 
fensive; harmless. 

Even so as one would beat his offenceless dog, to affright 
an imperious lion. Shak., Othello, fi. 3. 275. 


offenselessly, offencelessly (0-fens’les-li), adv. 
Inoffensively; harmlessly. 
offensiblet (0-fen’si-bl), a. [« OF. offensible, 
offensive, ¢ LL. offensibilis, liable to stumble, < 
L. offendere, pp. offensus, stumble against, of- 
fend: see offend.) Causing offense; offensive. 
Those who wil take in hand any enterprise that natu- 
rally is seditious or offensitble haue not to consider of the 
occasion that moueth them to rise, but only the good & 


euil end which therof may proceede. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 239. 


offensiont (o-fen’shon), ». [ME. offensioun, ¢ 
OF. offension = Sp. ofension = Pg. offensdo = 
It. offensione, (L. offensio(n-),a striking against, 
offense, < offendere, pp. offensus, offend: see of- 
fend.) Assault; attack. 


My berd, myn heer that hongeth longe adoun, 
That nevere yit ne felte ufenstoun 
Of rasour nor of schere. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1558. 


offensioust, offencioust (0-fen’shus), a. [<¢ of- 
Sensi(on) 4 -ous.) Offensive. 

Ret. ‘Tis Ramus, the king’s professor of logic. 

Gui. Stab him! 


Ram. Oh! good my lord, wherein hath Ramus been so 
offencious? Marlowe, Massacre at Paris, i. 8. 
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offensive (o-fen’siv),a.andn. [<¢F. offensif=Sp. 
Hapa = Pg. It. offensiro, CL. as if “offensivus, 

offendere, pp. offensus, offend: see offend.) T. a. 
1. Serving to offend, assail, or attack; used in 
attack: opposed to defensive: as, offensive wea- 
pons.— 2, Consisting in or proceeding by at- 
tack; assailant; invading; aggressive: opposed 
to defensive. 

There is no offensive War yet mle Spain against K. 
John. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 42. 

They say my lord duke, besides his business at the Hague, 
hath a general commission to treat with all princes for a 
league ofensicve and defensive against the house of Austria, 

Court and Times of Charles I., 1. 60. 
3t. Serving to injure; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offensive to 
the stomach. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
4. Causing or giving offense; fitted or intended 
to offend or give displeasure; provocative of 
displeasure; insulting; annoying; displeasing: 
as, aD offensive remark; offensive behavior. 

An offensive wife 


That hath enraged him. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 210. 


She did not exactly comprehend his manner, although, 
on better observation, its feature seemed rather to be lack 
of ceremony than any approach to offensive rudeness, 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 
5. Disgusting; disagreeable; giving pain or 
unpleasant sensations: as, an offensive smell. 
= land 2. Aggressive, Offensive. See agqureasive.— 4, 
Invidious, Offensive (see inctdwua), distasteful, obnoxious, 
impertinent, rude, insolent, abusive, scurrilous.—6, Nau- 
seating, sickening, loathsome, 


II, x. With the definite article: An aggres- 
sive attitude or course of operations; a posture 
of attack: as, to act on or assume the offensire. 

offensively (0-fen’siv-li), adr. 1. By way of 
invasion or unprovoked attack; aggressively. 
—2. In an offensive or displeasing manner; 
displeasingly; unpleasantly; disagreeably.— 
3t. Injuriously; mischievously. 
offensiveness (o-fen’siv-nes), n. The quality 
or condition of being offensive; injuriousness; 
unpleasantness. 
offer (of’ér), 7. (« ME. offren, ¢ AS. offrian = 
OS. offron, offran = OF ries. offaria, offria = D. 
MLG. offeren = OHG. opfaron, offaron, MHG. 
opfern, ophern, G. opfern = Icel. Sw. offra = Dan. 


ofre, offer (in earliest Teut. use ‘offer as a sac- 


rifice,’ the ecel. use of the L. offerre in this sense 
explaining its earlyappearance in Teut.), =OF. 
(also F.) offrir = Pr. offrir, ufrir = It. offerire, of- 
ferere, offerare (ef. Sp. ofrecer = Pg. Ve); 


< L. offerre, ML. also offerare, bring before, pre- 


sent, offer, < ob, before, + ferre=E. bearl. Cf. 
confer, defer!, proffer, differ, prefer, refer, ete.] 
I. trans. 1. To bring or put forward; present to 
notice; hold out to notice or for acceptance; 
present: sometimes used reflexively. - 
And as ye offre yow to me, so I offre me to yow with trewe 
herte. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 482. 
A mixed scene offers itself. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 613. 
I offer it to the reason of any Man, whether he think the 


knowledg of Christian Religion harder than any other Art 
or Science to attain. Hilton, Touching Hirelings. 


Who shall say what prospect life offers to another? 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 13. 
2. To present for acceptance or rejection; ten- 
der or make tender of; hence, to bid or tender 
as a price: as, to offer ten dollars for a thing. 
Nor, shouldst thou offer all thy little store, 


Will rich Iolas yield, but ofer more. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, ii. 79. 


Our author offers no reason. Locke 


3. To present solemnly, or as an act of wor- 
ship: often with up: as, to offer up a prayer; 
to offer sacrifices; hence, to sacrifice ; immolate. 

With oute the Zate of that Temple is an Awtiere, where 


Jewes werein wont to ofren Dowves and Turtles. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 87. 


Our Sauyour Criste was offerde vpon the same stone whan 

Symyon Justus toke yay in his armes, 
ir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 45. 

Thou shalt offer every day a bullock for a sin-offering for 
atonement. Ex. xxix. 36. 

An holy priesthood, to ofer up spiritual sacrifices. 

1 Pet. if. 5, 
4. To expose for sale.—5. To propose to give 
or to do; proffer; volunteer; show a disposition 
or declare a willingness to do (something): as, 
to offer help; to offer battle. 

Since the 9th of July his readiness to ‘‘offer battle,” or 
to “strike” when the proper moment should arrive, had 
oozed away. The Century, XXXVI. 285. 
6. To attempt to do; set about doing (some- 
thing) to or against one; attempt; make a 
show of doing (something): as, to offer violence 
or resistance; to offer an insult. 


v. 
offer 


offerer (of’ér-ér), n. 


offering (of’ér-ing), 7”. 


offering 


I was afeard he would have flung a stone at my head, or 
otherwise have ofered some violence to me. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 126. 


Offering to returne to the Boat, the Salvages assayed to 
carry him away perforce. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 184. 


T rose up, and placed him in my own seat: a compliment 
I pay to few. The tirst thing he uttered was, “Isaac, fetch 
me a cup of your cherry-brandy before you ofr to ask 
any question.’ Steele, Tatler, No. 266. 


=§ land 2, Adduce, Allege, Assign, etc. (see adduce), 
exhibit, extend, hold out, furnish, give, propound, propose, 
show, move. : ; 

II, intrans. 1. To present itself; come into 
view or be at hand: as, an opportunity now 
offers. 

Th’ occasion offers, and the youth complies. Dryden. 
2. To present or make an offering; offer up 
prayer, thanks, ete.; present a eucharistic obla- 
tion. 

By water to White Hall, and there to chapel inmy pew. 
... And then the King come down and offered, and took 
the sacrament upon his knees, Pepys, Diary, 1. 280. 
3+. To present one’s self in order to pay court 
or respects; pay one’s respects. 

The oath which obliges the knights, whenever they are 
within two miles of Windsor, to go and offer. 

Walpole, Letters, II. 168. 
4+. To act on the offensive; deal a blow. 
Gaffray a stroke gaffe tho his sculle vppon, 


He oferyng so, the helme rent and foulle raide. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3090. 


So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 
May oger, but not hold. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 219. 


To offer at, to make an attempt at; essay: as, the horse 
eres at the leap; I will not offer at that which I cannot 


Offering at wit too? why, Galla, 

Where hast thuu been? 3B. Jonson, Catiline, fi. 1. 
(of’ér), n. [= OFries. offer = D. offer 
MLG. offer = OHG. opfar, opphar, offar, ophar, 
opfer, opher, MHG. opfer, G. opfer = Icel. offr = 
Sw. Dan. offer; from the verb.] 1. The act of 
presenting to notice or for acceptance, or that 
which is brought forward or presented to notice 
or for acceptance; a proposal made and sub- 
mitted: as, his offer of protection was declined ; 
to receive an offer of marriage. 


The offers he doth make 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 


When offers are disdain’d, and love deny’d. 
Pope, BR. of the L., 1 82. 
2. The act of bidding or proposing to give a 
price or to do for a price, or the sum bid; a 
tender or propoen to give or do something for 
a specified equivalent, or for something in re- 
turn: as, no offer of less than a dollar will be 
received; he made an offer for the building of 
the bridge. 
When stock is high, they come between, 
Making by second hand their offers, 
Swift, South-Sea Project, st. 20. 
3. Attempt; endeavor; essay; show; pretense. 
T never saw her yet 


Make offer at the least glance of affection, 
But still so modest, wise! Fletcher, Pilgrim, {. 1. 


He had no sooner spoken these words, but he made an 
offer of throwing himself into the water. 

Steele, Spectator, No, 118 
4+. An offering; something presented by way 
of sacrifice or of acknowledgment. 

Let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay awhile 
with me. Stir P. Sidney. 


On offer, for sale.— Promise and offer, in Scots law. See 


‘OME. 
offerabie (of’ér-a-bl), a. (Cf. OF. offrable; as 


offer + -able.] Capable of being offered. 

One who offers, in any 
sense of that word, or presents for acceptance ; 
one who sacrifices or dedicates in worship; one 


who offers a proposal, or makes a bid or ten- 


der. 

[< ME. *offring, also, by 
confusion, offrende, < AS. offrung, ofrung (= 
MLG. offeringe = MHG., opferunge, G. opferung 
= Sw. Dan. offring), an offering, sacrifice, verbal 
n. of offrian, offer: see offer, v.] 1. The act of 
one who offers: as, there were few offerings in 
railroad shares to-day; heavy offerings in De- 
eember wheat.—2. That which is offered; a 
thing offered or given; a gift. Specifically—(a) 
Something offered or presented in divine service, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude or thanks, to procure some favor or 
benefit, or to atone for sin or conciliate the Deity ; an obla- 
tion; a sacrifice. In the ancient Jewish Church offerings 
were classed as burnt-offerings, peace-, sin-, and trespass- 
offerings. They may also be divided into animal or bloody 
offerings (sheep, goats, cattle, doves), and vegetable or un- 
area t offerings. (6) A contribution (strictly a religious 
contribution given to or by means of a church) given for 
the support of some cause, or consecrated to some special 


offering 


paper as, offerings for the r. (The term offerings in 
e Church of England includes payments made in accor- 
dance with custom to the vicar of the parish, either occa- 
sionally, as at sacraments, marriages, christenings, church- 
ing of women, burials, etc., or at Easter or Christmas. } 


And sche bigan to bidde and prey 
Upon the bare grounde knelende, 
And aftir that made hir ofrende. 
Gower. (Halliiell.) 


Easter off . See Easter duez, under Easter|.— Of- 
fering day, in the Ch. of Eng., a day on which it was 
formerly and {fs still in some places customary to make 
special alms and offerings for the poor. These days are 
Christmas day, Easter day, Whitsunday, and the feast of 
the dedication of the parish church, or, instead of the lat- 
ter two, Midsummer and Michaelmas. 

In the West- 


offering-sheet (of’ ér-ing-shét), n. 
ern Church, during early and medieval times, a 
white linen cloth or fanon in which the bread 
intended for eucharistic use was presented b 

the people. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ut. 


ii. 33. 
offertoire (of-r-twor’), n. [F.: see offertory.] 
Same as offertory. 
offertorium (of-ér-td’ri-um), 7.; pl. offertoria 
-4). (LL.) Same as offertory. 
offertory (of’ér-t6-ri), ».; pl. digas (-riz). 

K ME. offertor , offeratory (also offertoire, < 

F.) = OF. (and F.) offertoire = Sp. ofertorio = 
Fe. It. offertorio, < LL. offertorium, a place to 
which offerings were brought, < offertor, an of- 
ferer, < L. offerre, offer: see offer.) 1+. The 
act of offering, or the thing offered. 

He [St. Paul] gave his will, made an offertory of that, as 
well as of his goods, choosing the act which was enjuined. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 55. 

2. Eccles.: (a) In medieval usage—(1) A cloth 
of fine linen or richer material used to receive 
the bread offered by the people. (2) A cloth 
with which the deacon or assistant at mass 
lifted the chalice. (3) A strip of silk worn like 
a scarf, with which the acolyte, or afterward the 
subdeacon, held the empty paten from the time 
of the lesser oblation till the end of the canon. 
Also called the offertory veil. (vb) In the mass 
of the Roman Catholic and in the communion 
office of the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal 
churches—(1) The verses or the anthem said 
or sung while the gifts of the people are re- 
ceived and the celebrant is placing the uncon- 
secrated@lements on the altar; also, the music- 
al setting of such verses or anthem. (2) The 
money (or, as formerly, other gifts) then re- 
ceived from the people. (3) The oblation of 
the unconsecrated elements then made by the 
celebrant. Also called the lesser oblation. See 
oblation, 3. (4) The part of the service begin- 
ning with the offertory verses or anthem and 
ending before the Sursum Corda.— Offertory dish. 


Sane as alms.basin, 

offerturet (of’ér-tur), n. (« OF. offerture, an 
offer, proposal, < . offertura, an offering, ¢ L. 
offerre, offer: see offer.] Anoffer; an overture; 
&@ proposal. 

Bought by inches with the bribe of more offerturea and 
advantages to his crown. Milton, Eikonoklastes, 
off-fallt, ». See offal. 
off-flow (6f’f10), x. A channel or way by which 
surplus water may be discharged or allowed to 
flow off. 
offhand (éf’hand’), adv. 1. At once; without 
deliberation or premeditation; without pre- 
vious preparation or practice. 

But then she reads so — my stars! how she will read of 

! Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 2. 


We cannot say, without looking carefully to the scale 
on the map, how many miles Corfu lies from the coast of 
Thessaly, any more than we can say offhand how many 
miles Anglesey lies from the coast of Norfolk. 

, Kk. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 337. 


2. From the hand; without the support of a rest. 


Rifles were, however, always permitted to compete with 
them, under net are restrictions. These were, that they 
should be fired off-hand, while the shot-guns were allowed 
a rest, the distance being equal. 

A. B. Longstreet, Georgia Scenes, p. 203. 
Offhand (6f’hand), a. [< offhand, adv.) 1. 
Without study or premeditation; impromptu: 
as, an offhand remark; an offhand speech. 

One searches in vain {in Matthew Arnold's works] for a 
blithe, musical, gay, or serious of-hand poem. 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 92. 
2. Free and easy; unstudied or unconvention- 
al: as, an offhand manner. 

He [Gray] has the knack of saying droll things in an of- 
hand way, and as if they cost him nothing. 

Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 167. 
offhanded (6f’han’ded), adv. (< offhand + -ed2,] 
Offhand; without hesitation. [Colloq.] 

Nor, I'll venture to say, without scrutiny could he 

Pronounce her, of-handed, a Punch or a Judy. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 52. 


office (of’is), 7. 
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offhandedly (6f’han‘ded-li), adv. Offhand; in 


Nineteenth Century, XX. 


(< ME. office, offyce, < OF. of- 
ice, offyz, F. office = Sp. oficio = Pg. officio = 
t. officio, uffizio, ufizio, uficio, < L. officium, a 

service, an obligatory service, duty, official 

duty, office, court, ete., prob. contr. from opt- 
jicium, the doing of a work, a working, < opifez, 
one who does a work, ¢ opus, work, + fucere, 
do: see opus and fact. Cf. officinal.] 1. Service; 

duty or duties to the performance of which a 

person is appointed; function assigned by a 

superior authority; hence, employment; busi- 

ness; that which one undertakes or is expected 
to do. 

Let no preacher be negligent in doing his office. 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 


The way to increase spiritual comforts is to be strict in 
the ofices of humble obedience. 
Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 62. 


So, Jack Tapster, do me thine office. 

Scott, Kenilworth, rix. 

2. That which is performed or is intended or 

assigned to be done by a particular thing, or 

which anything is fitted to perform or custom- 

arily performs; function. 

My voice had lost his ofice & was dead. 

ines’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 188. 


In this experiment, the several intervals of the teeth of 
the comb do the office of 80 many prisms. 
Newton, Opticks. 
The office of geometry, he [Plato] said, was to discipline 
the mind, not to minister to the base wants of the body. 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


3. A position or situation to which certain 
duties are attached; a post the possession of 
which imposes certain duties upon the possess- 
or and confers authority for their perform- 
ance; a post or place held by an officer, an of- 
ficial, or a functionary. 

Inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I mag- 
nify mine office. Rom. xi. 13. 

An office is a right to exercise an employment, public or 


private, as in the case of bailiffs, receivers, and the like. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 123, note. 


4. Specifically, a position of authority under a 
At anal > as, &@man in office; to accept office. 
n law: (a) The right and duty conferred on an individual 
to perform any part of the functions of government, and 
receive such compensation, ff any, as the law may allix to 
the service: more specifically called public office. It im- 
plies authority to exercise some part of the power of 
the state, a tenure of right therein, some continuous du- 
ration, and usually emoluments, It is often defined sim- 
ply asa public charge or employment; but there are many 
instances of public charge or employment which are not 
in law deemed offices, such as the service of a janitor, or 
that of a person designated by special act to buy goods for 
public use. In early English law ofice was regarded as a 
right, and could be conferred on a man and his heirs. In 
United States law it is a duty or agency conferred for pub- 
lic benefit; and, although the tenure is to some extent 
matter of right, the compensation is subject to change by 
the legislature, unless constitutionally fixed. (6) In a 
more general sense, the word office includes continuous 
powers or functions to act under direct sanction of law in 
the affairs of others without their appointment or consent: 
as, the office of an executor or of a trustee. (c) Ina private 
corporation: (1) A continuous power or function the exis- 
tence of which forms part of the organization of the body, 
as distinguished from the service of agents and servants, 
(2) Executive or administrative powers and functions, as 
distinguished from membership in the governing body, as 
those of the directors and officers of a bank, 
5. In old Eng. law, jurisdiction; bailiwick: as, 
a constable sworn ‘‘to prevent all bloodshed, 
outcries, affrays, and rescouses [rescues] done 
within his office."—6, Inquest of office (which 
see, under inquest).— 7. A building or room in 
which one transacts business or discharges his 
professional duties: as, a lawyer's or doctor's 
office; the office of a factory or lumber-yard; es- 
pecially, a place where public business is trans- 
acted: as, the county clerk’s office; the post- 
oflice; the war-office: also (in the plural), the 
apartments wherein domestics discharge the 
several duties attached to a house, as kitchens, 
pantries, brew-houses, and the like, along with 
outhouses, such as the stables, ete., of a man- 
sion or palace, or the barns, cow-houses, etc., 
of a farm. 
Alack, and what shall good old York there see 
But empty lodgings and unfurnish’d walls, 
Unpevupled ogices, untrodden stones? 
Shak., Rich, II., i. 2. 69. 


As for offices, let them stand at a distance, with some low 
gallcrics to pass from them to the palacc itself. 
Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 
8. The persons collectively who transact busi- 
ness in an office: often applied specifically to an 
insurance company: as, a fire-office.—9, An act 
of good or ill voluntarily tendered (usually in 
a good sense); service: usually in the plural. 


an offhand manner. 
S41. [Colloq.] 


officet (of’is), v. ¢. 


office-bearer (of’is-bir’ér), 1. 


office-book (of’is-buk), 1. 
office-holder (of’is-hol’dér), 7. 


See any Official. 
0 


: _ Officer 


Wolves and bears, .. . 
Casting their savagencess aside, have done 
Like ofices of pity. Shak, W. T., iL & 189. 
I am a man that hath not done your love 
All the worst offices. B. Jonson, Volpone, t. 1. 
My Lord of Leicester hath done some good Offices to ac- 
commodate Matters. Howell, Letters, 1. vi. 4. 


10. Ecceles.: (a) The preseribed order or form for 
a service of the church, or for devotional use, 
or the service so prescribed; especially, the 
forms for the canonical hours collectively (the 
divine office): as, the communion office, the con- 
firmation office, the cies of prime, ete.; torecite 
office. (b) In the Mozarabiec and in some old 
Gallican and monastic liturgies, in the Uses of 
Sarum and York, and in the Anglican Prayer- 
book of 1549, the introit. Also officium. (c) In 
canon law, a benetice which carries no jurisdic- 
tion with it.—11}. Mark of authority; badge of 
office. 
The aumenere a rod schalle haue in honde, 


As office for almes, ee 
bees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 324. 


Ambrosian office. See Ambrosian2.— Arms of office, 
in her. See arm2, 7.— Circumlocution Office. See cir- 
cumlocution.— Color of office. See color.— Cook’s office, 
the galley. [Naut. slang.)—-Crown office. See crown.— 
Dead-letter office. See dead.— Divine office. See def. 
10 and dtvine.— Fore office, See foreiqn.— Holy Of- 
fice, the Inquisition: this title, however, properly belongs 
to the “Congregution” established at Rome by Pope Paul 
III. in 1542, to which the direction of the tribunal of the 
Inquisition is subject.—Home Office, See Aome.—House 


of officet. See housel.— Hydro imprest, in- 
telligence, land, etc., office. ogrepnte, ng words. 
Jack in See Jack!.— Lit- 


— office, Jack out of office. 
tle office of the Blessed a collection of psalms, 
lessons, and hymns in honor of the Virgin Mary, arranged 
in imitation of the breviary, and formerly appointed in 
the Roman Catholic Church to be read by certain religious 
in addition to the divine office.— Military office, See 
military, 2.— Ministerial offices, Mozarabic office, 
naval office. See the adjectives.— Oath of office. See 
oath.— Occasional office, the form for a religious service 
which does not recur at stated intervals, but is limited to 
certain occasions or relates to certain individuals only; a 
service other than the holy communion or daily prayers. 
Such occasional offices in the Book of Common Prayer 
are those for baptism, confirmation, matrimony, visitation 
of the sick, burial of the dead, institution of a minister, 
etc.— Office copy, in Jaw. See copy.— Office found, in 
lave, the finding of a jury in an inquest of office by which 
the crown becomes entitled to take on of real or 
pereousl roperty. Sce tnquest.— Office hours, the hours 
uring which oftices are open for the transaction of busi- 

ness.— Office of detail. See detatl.—To give the office, 
to suggest as a job; furnish a hint; supply information. 
[Slang, Eng.]=Syn. Bus'ness, Pursutt, etc. (see occupation), 
post, situation, place, a ars 6 
[< OF. officter, F. officier = 
Fe = Pg. officiar = It. offictare, uffiztare, 
< ML. officiare, perform an office, ¢ L. officium, 
office: see office, n. Cf. officiate.) 1. To per- 
form in the way of office or service; serve; per- 
form; transact. 

Shall I stay here to do ’t? no, no, although 

The air of paradise did fan the house 

And angels oficed all. Shak., All’s Well, iff. 2 128. 


2. To intrust with an office; place in an office. 
So stands this squire 
Officed with me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 172. 
3. To move by means of office or by exercise 
of official authority. ([Rare.] 
A Jack-guardant cannot ofice me from my son Coriolanus. 
Shak., Cor., v. 2. 68. 
One who has 
been intrusted with the discharge of some offi- 
cial duty, as in directing the affairs of a corpo- 
ration, company, society, ete. 
A service-book; a 
book containing religious offices or services. 
One who is in 
possession of an office under government; in 


cer (of’i-sér),. [« ME. officer,< OF. officier, 
F., officier = Pr. officier = It. officiere, < ML. off- 
ciarius, an officer, <¢ L. oficium, office: see office. ] 
1. One who holds an office, or to whom has been 
intrusted a share in the management or direc- 
tion of some business or undertaking, such as a 
society, corporation, company, ete., or who fills 
some position involving responsibility, to which 
he has been formally appointed.—2. Specifi- 
cally, a person holding a public office, under a 
national, state, or municipal government, and 
authorized thereby to exercise some specific 
function: as, an ve of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; a custom-house or excise officer; law 
officers ; a court officer. In constitutional provisions 
and statutes regulating the appointment, tenure, emolu- 
ments, etc., of public officers, the designations “officers,” 
“civil officers,” ‘“‘public officers,” “executive otticers,” 
‘judicial officers,” ‘legislative officers,” ‘‘administrative 
officers,” and the like commonly have in American law 
peculiar meanings dependent on the connection in which 
the phrases are used, and on other provisions of law neces- 
sary to be considered with them. 


officer 


All the principal ministers of the British crown are popu- 
larly called the great oficers of state. 
Eneye. Brit., XXTI. 458. 


3. Used absolutely: (a) One who holds a 


commission in the army or navy. In the army 
general officers are those whose command extends to a budy 
of forces composed of several regiments, as generals, lieu- 
tenant-generals, major-generals, and brigadiers.  Staf- 
oficers belong to the general statf, and include the quar. 
termaster-general, adjutant-general, aides-de-camp, ete. 
Commissioned officers, in the British army, include colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors ( sield-offiicers),and captains, 
lieutenants, and sub-lieutenants (company officers), and are 
appointed by a commission from the crown or from a lord 
lieutenant; in the United States army these hold their com. 
missions from the President, the lowest grade being that 
of second lieutenant. Brevel officers are those who hold a 
nominal rank above that for which they receive pay. Non- 
commissoied officers are usually appvinted by the com- 
manding officers of the reziments, and are intermediate 
between commissioned ofticers and private soldiers, as 
sergeant-majors, quartermaster-sergeants, sergeants, cor- 
porals, and drum- and fife-majors. Ofticers in the navy 
are distinguished as commissioned officers, holding their 
commissions in the British navy from the lords of the Ad- 
miralty and in the United States navy from the Presi- 
dent; warrant oficers, holding warrants in the British navy 
from the Admiralty, and in the United States navy from 
the Secretary of the Navy, as boatswains, gunners, carpen- 
ters, and sailmakers; and petty oficers, appointed by the 
captain or officer commanding the ship. Officers in the 
navy are also classed as line or comnbatant officers, and staff 
or non-combatant officers, the latter comprising paymasters, 
and medical, commissariat, and other civil ofticers. See 
line?, 14. (b) In the law of corporations, one 
who holds an office, such as a director or cash- 
ier, as distinguished from one who is an em- 


loyee, as a bookkeeper. It is disputed whether a 
nk-teller is properly included in the designation of of- 
eile or not. The question would often be determined 
y a reference to the charter or by-laws of the particular 
bank. More specifically, in popular use, an officer is an 
executive officer, such as the president, secretary, or trea- 
surer, as distinguished from a member of the board of di- 
rectors or an employee. (¢) A policeman, consta- 
ble, or beadle. 


It is no solecism to call a police-constable an officer, al- 
though the chief constable would speak of him as one of 
his ‘‘men.” A police-constable is a peace officer, with the 
rights and duties of such, and is therefore entitled to be 
styled an officer. N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 237. 


(da) In some honorary orders, amember of higher 
rank than the lowest; in the Legion of Honor, 
the degree next higher than that of chevalier 


or knight.—Executive officer. See executive.— Gen- 
eral officer, an officer who commands an army, a division, 
or a brigade; a general. See def. 3 (a).—Marine officer, 
naval officer, etc. Sce the adjectives.— Officer de fac- 
to, in Jaw, a person who by some color of right is in pos- 
session of an office and for the time being performs its du- 
ties with public acquiescence. Hence his acts are gener- 
ally valid as to the public, though he may have no right 
as against the state.— Officer de jure, a person who, pos- 
sessing the legal qualifications, has been lawfully chosen to 
the office in question, and has fulfilled the conditions pre- 
cedent to the performance of its duties. Hence he hasa 
right to retain the office and receive its compensation. 
Cooley.— Officer of arms, in her., one of the officials con- 
cerned with heraldry, as a king-at-arms, herald, or pursui- 
vant.— Officer of the day, an officer who has charge, for 
the time being, of the guard, prisoners, and police of a mili- 
tary force orcamp, and inspects the guard, messes, barracks, 
storehouses, corrals, etc.— Officer of the deck, the offi- 
cer who has charge, for the time being, of the manage- 
ment of a ship.— Officer of the a commissioned 
officer who is detailed daily to command the guard. He 
is under the orders of the officer of the day; he instructs 
the non-commissioned officers and privates of the guard 
in their duties, inspects the reliefs, visits the sentinels, 
and is responsible for the good order and discipline of the 
guard and prisoners, and also for the property they use. 
—Officer of the watch. See watch-oficer.—Orderly 
officer. See orderly. 


officer (of’i-sér), v. [< officer, n.] Lt éntrans. 
To minister; be of service. 

The small store he set on princes and the nobility, unless 
they were officering to the welfare of the community of 
their fellow-men. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T.8., extra ser.), ii. 95, Com- 
(mentary. 

II. trans. 1. To furnish with officers; appoint 
officers over. 

These vessels, owned, controlled, and officered by the 


Confederate Government, sailed sometimes under the Brit- 
ish flag. J. R. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 226. 


2. To serve as officers for. 


Men of education . . . pass certain examinations, pay 
for their own outfit and food, work hard in the army for 
a year, are then dismissed on passing another examination, 
and become available in war chietly to officer the reserves. 

Fortnijhtly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 11. 


office-seeker (of’is-sé’kér), ». One who seeks 
ublie office. 
official (o-tish’al), a.andn. [< ME. official (n.), 
< OF. official, officiel, F. officiel = Sp. oficial = 
Pg. official = It. oficiale, ofiziale, uficiale, < LL. 
oficialis, of or belonging to duty or office (ML. 
as a noun, an Official), ¢ in oficium, duty, office: 
see office.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to office 
or the performance of the duties of an office: 
as, Oficial duty; official cares or responsibility. 


officialdom (0-fish’al-dum), x. 


officialism (0-fish’al-izm), n. 


officiality (0-fish-i-al’i-ti), n. 


officially (0-fish’al-i), adv. 


officialty (0-fish’al-ti), 7. 


Officiant (0-fish’i-ant), n. 
ppr. of officiare, officiate: see officiate.] Eccles., . 


Officiary (0-fish’i-a-ri), a. 
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Whose heavy hours were passed with busy men 
In the dull practice of th’ oficial pen. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 119. 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, or 
from the proper authority; made or communi- 
cated by virtue of authority; hence, author- 
ized: as, an official statement or report.— 3t. 
Performing duties or offices; rendering useful 
service; ministering. 

The stomach and other parts oficial unto nutrition. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 2. 
Official arms, in her., arms assumed becanse represent- 
ing an office or dignity, and impaled or in other way com- 
bined with the paternal arms: thus, a bishop impales the 
aris of his see with his personal arms, 

II. x. 1. One who is invested with an office 
of a public nature; one holding a civil appoint- 
ment: as, a government official; a railway off- 
cial. 

There shal no jugge imperial, 
Ne bisshop, ne offctal, 
Done jugement on me. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6420. 


One of those legislators especially odious to officials — 
an independent ‘‘large-acred ” member. 
Bulwer, My Novel, ix. 4. 


The hardest work of all, in one sense, falls on that much- 
abused official, the Chief Clerk, who has to sit in a public 
room, accessible to every one. 

E. Schuyler, Amer. Diplomacy, p. 16. 
2. In Eng. eccles. law, a person appointed as 
judge by a bishop, chapter, or archdeacon, to 
ear causes in the ecclesiastical courts. 
[< official + 
-dom.] Officials collectively or as a class. 

The language of ofictaldom is entirely French, indeed, 
thinly cloaked in a departmental disguise of English ter- 
minations. Cornhill Mag., Oct. , 1888. 
[< official + -ism.] 
1. Official position; oftice-holding; public office. 

He is the first Irish leader of whose party no member 
could be tempted by the extravagant salaries with which 
ofictalism is endowed in Ireland. 

Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XX XIX. 13, 
2. An official system. 

Military oficialism everywhere tends to usurp the place 
of civil oficialism. H. Spencer, Prin. of Soviol., § 266. 

In what relation does His Headship stand to the political 
and social organizations that call themselves Churches, 
and the offcialimns they have created? 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 212. 
3. That view of official position which regards 
office, and the mere disc large of official duty, 
without reference to public or other interests, 
as all-important; excessive attention to official 
routine and office detail; official strictness or 
stiffness; ‘‘red-tapeism.” 

The melancholy years at St. Helena, which will, we fear, 

rove only more and more ignoble when offcialism allows 
Its records to see the light. Westminster Rev., CX XVI. 838. 
4. Perfunctoriness. 


There is necessarily an indefinite amount of unreality 
and oficialism in worship —i. e., of worship simulated by 
mechanical imitation. Contemporary Rev., L. 15. 


[< official + -ity.] 


Same as officialty. ume. 


officialize (0-fish’al-iz), v. ¢.; Vanes and pp. off- 


cialized, ppr. officializing. [ -ize. | 
To render official in character. 
1. In an official ca- 


pacity; as an Official: as, I] am not officially cog- 


Oficial 


. nizant of the matter; officially connected wit 


some undertaking.—2. By the proper officer, 
or in accordance with official requirements; 
duly and formally, as by an official: as, accounts 
or reports officially verified; persons officially 


notified. 

[< official + -ty.] 
Eccles.: (a) The charge or office of an official. 
Ayliffe. (b) The court or jurisdiction of which 
an official is head. (¢) The building in which 
an ecclesiastical court or other deliberative or 
governing body assembles, or has its official 
seat; a chapter-house: as, the officialty of the 
Cathedral of Sens in France. Also officiality. 
[< ML. offician(t-)s, 


one who oOfficiates at or conducts a religious 
service; one who administers a sacrament or 
celebrates the eucharist. 

“Celebrant” is also used . . . for the chief oficiant at 
other solemn offices, such as vespers. Cath. Dict., p. 132. 
[< ML. officiarius, < 
L. officium, office: see office, officer.) 1. Re- 
lating to an office; official. [Rare.] 

Some sheriffs were hereditary and some oficiary and had 
jurisdiction over the counties. 

Piukington, Derbyshire, IT. 1. 
2t. Subservient; subordinate. Heylin (1600- 
1662). (Davtes.) 


officiator (0-fish’i-a-tor), m. 


officinal (0-fis’i-nal), a. and n. 


officinet (of’i-sin), n. 


Officious (0-fish’us), a. 


Officiously (0-fish’us-li), adv. 


officium (0-fish’i-um), 7. 
offing (6f’ing), n. 


offing 


officiate (0-fish’i-at), v.; pret. and pp. officiated, 


ppr. officiating. [< ML. officiatus, pp. of offici- 
are, perform an office, ¢ L. offictum, office: see 
office. Cf. office, v.] I, tntrans. To perform 
official duties; perform such formal] acts, duties, 
or ceremonies as pertain to an office or post; 
serve. 

On the top of the hill [at Cairo] is the uninhabited con- 


vent of St. Michael, to which a priest goes every Sunday 
to officiate. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 25. 


IT. ¢rans. 1. To perform or take part in. 


Household and privat Orisons were not to be officiated 
by Priests; for neither did public Prayer appertain onely 
to their office. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxiv. 
2+. To supply; give out. 


All her number’d stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible . . . merely to ofictate light 
Round this opacous earth. Muton, P. L., viii. 22. 
(< ML. officiator, 
< offciare, officiate: see officiate.) One who 
officiates. 
[= F. officinal 
= Sp. oficinal = Pg. officinal = It. officinale, < 
ML. officinalis, of the shop or office, NL. spe- 
cifically of an apothecary’s shop, <¢ L. officina, 
a workshop, laboratory, ML. also office: see 
officine.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to a shop or 
laboratory; used in a shop or laboratory.” Es- 
pecially—2,. Of an apothecary’s shop: applied 
in pharmacy to preparations made according 
to recognized prescriptions; specifically, pre- 
scribed in the pharmacope@ia. Hence—3. In 
bot., used in medicine or the arts. 

II, x. A drug or medicine sold in an apothe- 
cary’s shop; specifically, a drug prepared ac- 
cording to the pharmacope@ia. 

(< OF. officine, offecine = 
Sp. oficina = Pg. It. officina, a shop, laboratory, 
apothecary’s shop, < L. officina, a shop, labora- 
tory, ML. also office, NL. an apothecary’s shop, 
contr. of opificina, < opifex (opific-), a worker, 
mechanic, < opus, work, + facere, do: see opus 
and fact, and ef. office.) A workshop or labora- 


tory. Fuller. 
[< F. officieux = Sp. ofi- 
cioso = Pg. officioso = It. officioso, uffizioso, < L. 
ofictosus, dutiful, obliging, < officium, service 
duty: see office.} 1. Doing orready to do kind 
offices; attentive; courteous and obliging; 
hence, friendly, in a general sense. 
To whom they would haue bin offcious helpers in build- 
ing of the Temple. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 151. 


Ask how you did, and often, with intent 
Of being oficious, be impertinent. 
Donne, Expostulation. 
2. Having a bearing on or connection with 
official duties, but not formally official. 

Old diplomatists must know the difference between an 
ofictous and an official conversation. The first is the free 
interchange of opinions between two ministers, and it com- 
promises neither; the latter would do so, and would bind 
their Governments. Diary of Lord Malmesbury, quoted in 

(N. and Q., 7th ser., V1. 65. 


3. Forward in tendering services; zealous in 
interposing uninvited in the affairs of others; 
meddling; obtrusive. 

You are too offctous 


In her behalf that scorns your services. 
Shak., M. N. D., fii. 2. 880. 
I have a traveler's dislike to oficious ciceroni. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 58. 

Officious will, a will by which a testator leaves his prop- 
erty to his family. Wharton.=§8yn. 3. Impertinent, Off- 
ctous (see tmpertinent); Active, Busy, etc. (see acttre); 
meddlesome, obtrusive, interfering, intermeddling, prag- 


matical. 
1+. Dutifully ; 
with proper service. 

Trusting only upon our Saviour, we act wisely and justly, 
gratefully and officiously. Barrow. 
2t. Kindly; with solicitous care. 

We came much fatigued to a village where they very of- 
Jictoualy supplied us with fewel, and provided a plentiful 
supper, without expecting any return. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 82. 
3. In a forward or obtrusive manner; with 
importunate forwardness; meddlingly. 

The family . . . shook him heartily by the hand, while 


little Dick officitously reached him a chair. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, vi. 


officiousness (0-fish’us-nes), m. The character 


of being officious; readiness or eagerness to 
render unsolicited service; well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness; superserviceableness. 

See office, 10 (b). 

[< off + -ing!.] That part 
of the open visible sea that is remote from the 
shore, beyond the anchoring-ground, or beyond 
the mid-line between the shore and the horizon. 


offing 

Some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
And isles a light in the offing. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
Sh a od offing (naut.), to get well clear of the land. 
offish (6f’ish), a. (< off + -ishl.] Inclined to 
keep aloof; distant in manner; reserved. 

A few days later he called on her, expecting to patch 
up their little misunderstanding, as on previous occasions. 
She was rather ofish, but really would have been glad to 
make up. The Century, XXXVI. 35. 

offlet (df’let), mn. [< off + letl. Cf. inlet, out- 
let.) A pipe laid at the level of the bottom of 
a canal for letting off the water. 

offprint (6f’print),. [< off + print; equiv. to 
G. abdruck.] A reprint of a separate article 
contained in a periodical or other publication. 
See the quotations. 

Various terms, such as “deprint,” “exprint,” &c., have 
been propores to denote a 8 tely printed copy of a 
perp let distributed to friends. Neither conveys an 

telligible idea. But by comparison with ‘‘offshot” 
think we might use ofprint with some hope of expressing 
what is meant. W. W. Skeat, The Academy, XXVIII. 121. 


Reprints of the separate articles (‘‘ ofprints”’ is the last 
coinage, we believe) would be very welcome for conve- 
nience of use inclasses. Amer. Jour. af Philol., VII. 275. 

off-reckoning (6f’rek’ning), ». Formerly, in 
the British army, an allowance given to cap- 
tains and commanding officers of regiments 
from the money set apart annually for the 
men’s clothing. 

offrendet, ». See offering. 

Offsaddle (df’sad’1), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. ood. 
dled, ppr. offsaddling. [< off + saddle.] To 
unsaddle; remove the saddle from. [South 
Africa. ] 

The first halt was called about ten miles from the camp, 


bat the horses were not of-saddled at this spot. 
The Cape Argua, June 7, 1879. 


At midday they ofsaddled the horses for an hour by 
some water, H. R. Haggard, Jess, xxx. 
offscouring (éf’skour’ing), n. [< off + scour- 
ing.) That which is scoured off; hence, re- 
jected matter; refuse; that which is vile or 
despised. 
Thou hast made us as the ofscouring and refuse in the 
midst of the people. Lam. iil 45. 


The common sort of strangers, and the of-skowritng of 
mariners (here I do except them of better iudgement, as 
well mariners as others). Hakluyt's Voyayes, I. 559. 


They were contented to be the of-scouring of the world, 
and to expose themselves willingly to all afflictions. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


The offscourings of the Gale which were formerly poured 
into the Britisharmy. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLITII. 22. 
offscum (6f’skum),.anda. I, n. Refuse; scum. 
But now this of-scum of that cursed fry 
Dare to renew the like bald enterprize. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 30. 
I see the Drift. These of-scums, all at once 
Too idlely pampered, plot Rebellions. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 
II.¢ a. Vile; outcast. 
The offcum rascals of men. 
Trans. of Boccalinz (1626), p. 207. 
offset (df’set), v. t.; pret. and pp. offset, ppr. 
offsetting. [<off + setl.] Toset off; balance; 
countervail; especially, to cancel by acontrary 
claim or sum: as, to offset one account against 
another. 
We may offset the too great heaviness of the corner pin- 


nacles of the towers by noting the beauty of their parapets. 
The Century, XXXVI. 389. 


offset (Sf’set), n. [< offset, v.] 1. An offshoot; 
specifically, in bot., a short lateral shoot, either 
a stolon or a sucker, by which certain plants 
are propagated. The houseleek, Sempervivum 
tectorum, is propagated in this manner. See 
cut under bulb. 
They produce such a number of of-sets that many times 
one single cluster has contain’d above a hundred roots. 
Uler, Gardener's Dict., Lilio- Narcissus. 
2. Ascion; a child; offspring. [Rare.] 
His man-minded offset rose 
To chase the deer at five. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 
8. A spur or minor branch from a principal 
range of hills or mountains.—4. In surv., a per- 
pendicular distance, measured from one of the 
main lines, as to points in the extremities of 
fn inclosure, in order to take in an irregular 
section, and thus determine accurately the 
total area.—5. In com., a sum, value, or ac- 
count set off against another sum or account 
as an equivalent, countervail, or requital sum; 
hence, generally, any counterbalancing or coun- 
tervailing thing or circumstance; a set-off. 
If the wants, the passions, the vices, are allowcd a full 


vote through the hands of a half-brutal intem perate popu- 
lation, I think it but fair that the virtues, the aspirations 
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should be allowed a full vote, as an offset, through the 
purest part of the people. Emerson, Woman. 


Thanksgiving was an anti-Christmas festival, established 
as a kind of off-set to that. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 10. 
6. Inarch., a horizontal break in a wall or other 
member, marking a diminution of its thickness. 
See set-off. 

Beautiful stone masonry, ornamented by buttresses and 
offsets. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 186. 
7. Aterrace: as, grounds laid outin offsets. [Lo- 
eal, New England.]—8. In a vehicle, a branch 
or fork of metal used to unite parts of the gear, 
as the backstay to the rear axle.—9. In printing, 
a faulty transfer of superabundant or undried 
ink on a printed sheet to any opposed surface, 
as the opposite page. Also known as set-off.— 
10. A branch pipe; also, a more or less abrupt 
bend in a pipe, made to bring the axis of one 
part of the pipe out of line with the axis of 
another part. 

offset-glass (6f’set-glas), n. An oil-cup or jour- 
nal-oiler with a glass globe flattened on one side 
so as to allow it to stand close to the side of an 
object. 

offset-pipe (df’set-pip), n. A pipe having a 
bend or offset to carry it past an obstruction 
and bring it back to the original direction. 

offset-sheet (6f’set-shét), x. In printing, a 
sheet of oiled paper laid on the impression-sur- 
face of a press, or a sheet of white paper put 
between newly printed sheets, to prevent the 
offset of ink. 

offset-staff (6f’set-staf), n. In surv., a light 
rod, generally measuring ten links, used for 
taking offsets. 

offsetting (6f’set-ing),. [Verbal n. of offset, 
v.] The act of providing with a bend or offset. 

Bending and offsetting of the pipe is a matter of economy 
or taste with the pipe-fitters. Sci. Amer., N.3., LAL 107. 

offsetting (éf’set-ing), p. a. 1. Setting off; 
tending away. 

Made the offsetting streams of the pack, and bore up to 
the northward and eastward. 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 33. 
2. Counterbalancing; equivalent. 

The greatest amount of heat received from the sun and 
offeetting radiation from the earth, other things being 
equal, is, of course, as we have seen, at the equator. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 78 

offsetting-blanket ‘set-ing-blang’ket), n. 
A blanket or sheet of thick soft paper attached 
to a special cylinder on a printing-press for 
the purpose of receiving the offset, or excess 
of ink, on freshly printed sheets of paper. 

offshoot (6f’shét),. [<off+ shoot.) A branch 
from a main stem, street, stream, or the like. 

Offehoots from Friar Street. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 423. 

The offshoots of the Gulf-stream. J. D. Forbes. 


It [the palace] shows how late the genuine tradition lin- 
gered on, and what vigorous offshoots the old style could 
throw off, even when it eT, be thought to be dead. 


. Freeman, Venice, p. 251. 
offshore (éf’shér’), adv. (Orig. a phrase, off 
Shore.] 1. From the shore; away from the 
shore: as, the wind was blowing offshore. 

Winds there (on the western side of the Atlantic] are 


more offshore, and are drier, in general. , 
itz toy, Weather Book, p. 135. 


2. At a distance from the shore. 


The best months for whaling offshore are from Septem- 

ber to May. Fusheries of U.S., V. ti. 16. 

offshore (6f’sh6r),a. [< offshore, adv.) 1. Lead- 
ing off or away from the shore. 

An offshore guide for supporting or guiding the cable, 
whereby the seine may be both cast and hauled from the 
shore. Sct. Amer., N. S., LVII. 283, 
2. Belonging to or carrying on operations in 
that part of the sea which is off or at a distance 
from the shore, especially at a distance of more 
than three miles from the shore: opposed to in- 
shore. 

The nationality of the crews of the offshore fisherman. 

Science, IV. 463. 

off-side (6f’sid), adv. On the wrong side; spe- 

cifically, in foot-ball and hockey, between the 

ball and the opponents’ goal during the play. 

A player off-side is prohibited from touching 
the ball or an opponent. 

offskipt (6f’skip), x. Ina picture, the distance. 

‘As in painting,” he [Charles Avison] writes [in 1752), 
‘there are three various degrees of distances established, 
viz. the foreground, the intermediate part, and the of- 
skip, 30 In music.” N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 427. 

off-smitet (6f’smit),v.t. [ME. ofxmiten,; < off + 
smite.) To strike off; cut off. 


Hir fader with ful sorweful herte and wil, 
Hir heed of-smoot. Chaucer, Doctor's Tale, 1. 255. 


ofsee 


offspring (of’spring), n. [< ME. ofxpring, of- 
spryng, ospryng, © AS. ofspring (= Teel. af- 
springr), offspring, progeny, descendants, ¢ of, 
from, Springan, spring, arise: see off and 
spring.) 1. Origin; descent; family. 
Certainly the prime sa as off-xpring is always given 
to the Scythians. alewh, Hist. World, I. v. 7. 
Nor was her princely, of-spring damnified, 
Or aught disparaged by those labours base. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vil. 18. 


2t. Eropesevon; generation. Hooker.—3. Pro- 
geny; descendants, however remote from the 
stock; issue: a collective term, applied to sev- 
eral or all descendants (sometimes, exception- 
ally, to collateral branches), or to one child if 
the sole descendant. 
I wolde that Bradmonde the kyng 
Were here with all his oxpryng. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. ii. 38, f. 100. (Halliwell.) 
The male children, with all the whole male ofepring, con- 
tinue... in their own family, and be governed of the 
eldest and ancientest father, unless he dote for age. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi. 5. 
God shall forgive you Caur-de-lion’s death 
The rather that you give his offspring life. 
Shak., K. John, if. 1. 18, 
Genius is often, like the pearl, the offspring or the accom- 
paniment of disease. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xi. 
=Syn. 3. Ofepring, Issue, Progeny, Posterity, Descendants. 
Offepring and progeny appl to the young of man or beast; 
the rest usually only to the human race, Ofspring and tesue 
usually imply more than one, but ar refer to one only; 
progeny and posterity refer to more than one, and gener- 
ally to many; ofepring and tssue refer generally to the first 
generation, the rest to as many generations as there may 
be in the case, posterity and descendants necessarily cover- 
ing more than one. Jssue is almost always a legal or ge- 
nealogival term, referring toa child or children of one who 
has died. Posterity implies an indefinite future of descent. 
A bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new fledged opapring to the skies. 
udemuth, Des. Vil., 1. 168. 
This good king shortly without tssew dide, 
Whereof great trouble in the kingdome grew. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. x. 54. 
Denounce 
To them and to their progeny from thence 
Perpetual banishment. Milton, P. L., xi. 107. 
He with his whole posterity must die. 
Milton, P. L., iil. 209. 
As we would have our descendants judge us, so ought we 
to judge our fathers. Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 


offtake (df’tak), . [<off+ take.) 1. In mining, 
a subsidiary drainage-level, used where, from 
the form of the country, the water may be run 
off level-free. 

From 20 to 30 fathoms off-take is an object of consider- 
able economy in pumping; but even less is often had re- 
course to. Ure, Dict., IIT. 320. 
2. A point or channel of drainage or off-flow. 

The third of the Hugli headwaters has its principal of- 
take from the Ganges again about forty miles further down. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 44. 
offtaket (df’tak), v. % [< ME. oftaken; <¢ off + 
take.] To take off; take away. 


Til fro my tonge of-taken is the greyn. 
Chaucer, Prioress's Tale, L. 218. 


offuscate, offuscation. 


Same as obfuscate, ob- 


Suscation. 
offusquet, v. t. Same as obfusque. 
offward (of’ wird), adv. (Soff + -card.] To- 


ward the sea; away from the land; leaning or 
inclined away from the land or toward the sea, 
as a ship when aground. [Rare.} 

Ofward [is) the situation of a ship which lies aground 
and leans from the shore. Thus they say “Theship heels 
ofward" when, being aground, she heels toward the wa- 
ter side. Falconer, Nautical Dict. (Latham.) 

ofhungeredt, a. A Middle English form of 
ahungered. 
of-newt, adv. Same as of new. See new and 
anew. 
ofreacht, v. ¢. [ME. ofrechen (pret. ofraugzte, 
ofrahte, ete.), a var. of arechen, areach: see 
areach.] Toreach; obtain; recover: same as 
.areach. 
That lond ischal ofreche. 
ting Horn (E. E. T.8.), t. 1283. 


Longe tyme I slepte ; 
And of Crystes passioun and penaunce the peple that of- 
rau,jte, Piera Plowman (B), xviil. 6. 
ofsaket, v. t. [ME. ofsaken, <« AS. ofsacan (= 
Icel. afsaka), deny, ¢ of- + sacan, strive, con- 
tend, deny: see sake. Cf. forsake.] To deny. 


ofsawt. Preterit of ofsee. 
ofschamedt, a. A Middle English form of 
ashamed. 


ofseet, v. ¢. [ME. ofsen, ¢ AS. ofsedn, observe, 
< of- + sedén, sce: see seel.] To see; observe; 
notice. 
Thanne of-save he full sone that semliche child, 


That so loueliche lay & wep in that lothli coue. 
Wdliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.) L 49. 


ofseek 


ofseekt, v. t [ME. ofseken, ofsechen, seek out, 
approach, attack, ¢ of- + scken, seek: see seck.] 
o seek out; approach; attack. 
Nother clerk nor knizt nor of cuntre cherle 
Schal passe vaper cue and pertiliche of-sou 7f. 
diam of Palerne (E. E. T.3.), L 1676. 
ME. ofsenden, ¢ AS. ofsendan, 


of-sendt, t. t. 
sendan, send: see send.) To 


send for, < of- 
send for. 
[He] swithe lett of-sende alle his segges (men] nobul, 
After alle the lordes of that lond the lasse & the more.. 
William of Palerne (bE. E. T. 8.), 1. 5298. 
ofservet,v.¢. (ME. ofserven, var., with prefix of- 
for de-, of deserven, deserve: see deserve. ] re) 
deserve. Aneren Riwle, p. 238. 
of-sett,v.¢. [ME. o/setten, < AS. ofsettan, press 
hard, beset, < of- + settan, set: see setl.] To 
beset; besiege. 
Thus was the citie of-sett & siththen so wonne. 
Alizaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 308. 
oft (Sft), adv. [< ME. oft, ofte, ¢ AS. oft = OS. 
oft, ofto = OF ries. ofta, ofte = OHG. ofto, MHG. 
ofte, G. oft = Ieel. oft, opt, ott = Sw. ofta = 
Dan. ofte = Goth. ufta, oft, frequently; prob. 
orig. a case-form of an adj. akin to Gr. taroc, 
highest, a superl. form connected with compar. 
form uzép, prep.,= E. over: see over. Hence the 
later form often.] Many times; many a time; 
frequently; often. [Now chiefly poetical.] 
A hathel in thy holde, as I haf herde afte, 


That hatz the gostes of God that gyes alte sothes. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1598. 


I schrewe myself, both blood and bones, 
If thou bigile me any ofter than ones. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 608. 


Three times he smiles, 
And sighs again, and her as oft beguiles. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, fi. 38. 


Their pastime or recreation is prayers, their exercise 
drinking, yet herein so religiously addicted: that they 
serue God oftest when they are drunke, 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, Singing Men. 


Full oft thy lips would say 'twixt kiss and kiss 
That all of bliss was not enough of bliss 
My loveliness and kindness to reward, 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 15. 
oft (6ft),a. [< oft, adv.] Frequent; repeated. 
(Now poetical.] 

The swain that told thee of their oft converse. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 


Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 


Milton, Comus, 1. 459. 
of-taket, v.¢. (ME. oftaken,; ¢ of- + take.) 1. 
To overtake. 


Themperours men manly made the chace, 

& slowen [slew] doun bi eche side wham thei aftake mi3t. 
William of Palerne (E. E. ‘IT. 3.) 1. 1275. 

2. Same as offtake. See the quotation there. 
often (6’fn),adv. [(< ME. often, usually and orig. 
oft, ofte, the irreg. addition -en being due in part 
to the natural expansion of ofte in the com- 
pounds ofte-time, ofte-sithe, ofte-sithes, in which 
the first element took on an adj. semblance, 
with the quasi-ad)j. term. -en, as in often-times, 
often-sithes, etc. The addition may also have 
been due in part to association with the op- 
posite seldom, formerly also seldon, in which, 
as also in whilom, the term. is adverbial, orig. 
the suffix of the dat. pl. of nouns, many nouns 
in that case being used adverbially.] Many 
times; many a time; frequently; not seldom; 
not rarely: same as off, and now the usual form. 

A Sergeant of Lawe, war and wys, 
That often hadde ben at the parvys, 


Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 310. 


You have sworn often 
That you dare credit me, and allow'd me wise, 
Although a woman. Fletcher, Double Marriage, I. 1. 


All your Friends here in Court and City are well, and 
often mindful of you, with a world of good Wishes. 
Hovell, Letters, I. vi. 33. 


The Moors, in their blind fury, often assailed the most 
difficult and dangerous places. Irving, Granada, p. 43. 


=Syn. Often, Frequently. Where these words differ, often 
is the simpler and stronger, and expresses the more regular 
recurrence : a8, I often take that path and frequently meet 
him on the way. 


Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest. 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 1. 74. 


Sarcasm as a motive in Horace is not 30 common as we 
would have it; frequently, where it dves become the mo- 
tive, there is nu intention to hurt or to be personal. 

Amer, Jour, Philol., VII. 262. 
often (6’fn), a. 


[< often, adv.] Frequent; re- 
peated. 
Commonly the first attempt in any arte or engine ar- 


tificiall is amendable, & in time by often experiences re- 
formed. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 47. 


oftentidet, adv. 


ogain, adv. 
ogak,o 
fh 
ogam, ogamic. 


ogdoastich (ov’d6-a-stik), 2. 
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The jolly wassal walks the often round. 
B. Jonson, The Forest, ili. 


Mithridates hy often use, which Pliny wonders at, was 
able to drink poison. Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 146. 


Wrench'd or broken limb — an often chance 
In those brain-stunning shocks, and tourney-falls. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, 


often-bearing (6’fn-bar‘ing), a. In bot., pro- 
ducing fruit more than twice in one season. 
Henslot. 
oftenness (6’fn-nes), m. Frequency. 
Degrees of well doing there could be none, except per- 


haps in the seldomnesse and oftenesse of duing well. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, £. 8. 


oftensithest, adr. [Also oftensithe ; < ME. *often- 


sithes, oftesithes, © ofte, oft, often, + sithe?, 
time.] Oftentimes; often. 
Upon Grisild, this poure creature, 


Ful ofte sithe the markys sette his ye. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 177. 


For thou and other that leve your thyng, 
Wel ofte-stthes ye banne the kyng. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 4s, f. 48. (Halliwell.) 
For whom I sighed have 80 often sithe. 
Gascowgne, Works (1587). (Nares.) 
(ME. oftentide, oftetide, ¢ ofte, 
oft, often, + tide.] Oftentimes; often. 


Boste & deignouse pride & ille avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide, dos many be schent. 


ob. of Brunne, p. 289. 
oftentimes (6’fn-timz), adv. [Also oftentime ; 
< ME. oftentyme, oftyntymes, earlier oftetime: 
see ofttimes.} Ofttimes; frequently; many 
times; often. 


In that Valey is a Chirche of 40 Martyres; and there 
singen the Monkes of the Abbeye often tyme. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 62. 

Whanne we lay in thys yle, oftyntymes we went on Jonde 

and hard messe. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 61. 

Oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ix. 48. 

It is oftentimes the Method of God Almighty himself to 
be long both in his Rewards and Punishments. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 10. 


Fickle fortune oftentimes 
Befriends the cunning and the base. 


Bryant, Eagle and Serpent. 

of-thinkt,v.¢ [ME. ofthinken, ofthynken, « AS. 

ofthyncan, ofthincan (pret. ofthuhte), cause re- 

gret or sorrow, cause pee eure: < of- + thyn- 

can, seem: see think2.] To cause regret or sor- 

row: used impersonally with object dative of 
person; be sorry for; repent. 

Rymenhild hit mizte of-thinke. 

Kiny Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 972. 

Yet me of-thynketh [var. mathynketh) that this avaunt me 

asterte. Chaucer, Troilus, 1. 1050. 

ofttimes (6ft’timz), adv. [<« ME. oft tyme, ofte 

time; < oft + timel. Cf. oftentimes.) Fre- 

quently; often. 
He did incline to sadnesse, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 62. 
The Spectator oft-times sees more than the Gamester. 

Howell, Letters, fi. 15. 

The Death of a King causeth oft-times many dangerous 

Alterations. Milton, Free Commonwealth. 


The pathway was here so dark that oft-times, when he 
lifted up his foot to set forward, he knew not where or 
upon what he should set it next. 


Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 132, 
OG. See ogee. 


An obsolete or dialectal form of 
again, 

ac (0’gak),n. [Eskimo.] A variety of 
e codfish technically called Gadus ogac. 

See ogham, oghamic. 

ogdoad (0g’do-ad),n. [< LL. ogdoas (ogdoada-), 

Gr. 6);doa¢ (oydoad-), the number eight, <¢ ox7a 
= EK. eight: see octave.] 1. A thing made up of 
eight parts, as a poem of eight lines, a body of 
eight persons, or the like.—2, In Gnosticism: 
(a) In the system of Basilides (see Basilidian- 
ism), a group of eight divine beings, namely the 
supreme god and the seven most direct emana- 
tions from him; according to another authority, 
the ethereal region where the great archon sits 
at the right hand of his father. 

It [the first sonship] embraces the seven highest genii, 
which in union with the great Father form the first og- 
doad, the type of all the lower circles of creation. 

Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, IT. § 124. 
(b) In the system of Valentinus, a group of 
eight divine beings called eons. The ogdoad, with 
the addition of the decad and the dodecad, mukes up the 
sum of thirty eons called the pleroma. 


[Formerly also 
ogdoastique ; © Gr. oydodac, the number eight, + 
otixyoc, & line, verse.] A poem of eight lines; 
an octastich. ([Rare.] 

Tt will not be much out of the byas to insert (in this 


Ogdoastique) a few verses of the Latine which was spoken 
in that age, Howell, Forraine Travell, p. 54. 


ogee (0-}6’), n. 


Ogeechee 
ogee-plane (6-jé’plan), m. A joiners’ plane for 


ogganitiont (og-a-nish’on), ». 


ogham 


[Also written O G, as if de- 
scriptive of the double curve (so S is used to 
denote another double curve, and L, T, Y, ete., 
are used to denote architectural or mechani- 
eal forms resembling those letters), but held 
by some to be a corruption of ogive, a pointed 
arch —a sense, however, totally opposed to that 
of ogee.] 1. A double or reverse curve formed 
by the union of a convex and a concave line.— 
2. Inarch., ete., a molding the section of which 
presents such a double-curved line; a cyma. 


Ogee Moldings. 
1, Early English period. 2. Decor ed period. 3. Perpendicular 
period. 


In medieva) architecture moldings of this kind assumed 
characteristically different forms at different periods. 
Ogee is frequently used attributively. See cuts under 
cyma and roof. 

3. In artillery, such a molding formerly used 
for ornament on guns, 7 

mortars, and howitzers. 
— Ogee arch, a form of arch 
common in late medieval 
architecture, with doubly 
curved sides, the lower part 
of each side being concave 
and the part toward the apex F 
convex.— Ogee roof, a roof . lif... 
of which the outline is an 
. See cut under rovf.— 
Reversed ogee, in arch., the cyma reversa molding. 
@. See limes, 


E. H. Knight. 

[< L. as if *og- 
gannitio(n-), <oggannire, obgannire. yelp, growl, 
< 0b, before, + gannire, growl.) The murmur- 
ing or growling of a dog; a grumbling or snarl- 
ing. Bp. Montagu. 


working ogee moldings. 


ogham, ogam (og’am), ». [< Olr. ogam, ogum, 
mod. Ir. ogham = Gael. oidheam, a line or 


character of an ancient Celtic alphabet, the 
alphabet itself, a writing, literature, a dialect 
so called; traditionally ascribed to a mythical 
inventor named Ogma, whose name is reflected 
in the W. ofydd () E. ovate"), a man of letters or 
science, philosopher, and in the Gr. ”0y,0¢, the 
name, according to Lucian, of a deity of the 
Gauls, represented as an old man who drew after 
him a crowd of followers by means of chains 
connecting their ears with the tip of his tongue, 
i.e. by power of speech: prob. (Rhys) orig. = 
Gr. dyyoc, a straight line, a row, path, furrow, 
swath, wrinkle, ete., = Skt. ajma, course, road, 
also ajman (= L. agmen, a train, army, multi- 
tude: see agmen), ¢ oy ag = Gr. aye = L. agere, 
drive, lead, draw: see act, agent, ete.] 1. A 
character belonging to an alphabet of 20 letters 
used by the aiient lviah and some other Celts in 


the British islands. An ogham consists of a straight 
line or a group of straight lines drawn at right angles to 
a single long stem or main line of writing, and either con- 


Ogham Inscription, from a stone found near Ennts, Ireland. 


fined to the one or to the other side of this stem or inter- 
secting it. Some of the lines make an acute angle with 
the stem. Curvesrarely occur, The oghams were cut or 
carved on wood or stone, and some have come down to 
us in manuscripts. In lapidary oghamic inscriptions the 
edge of the stone often served as the main stem. Oghams 
continued to be used till the ninth or tenth century in 
Ireland as secret characters. 


2. Aninscription consisting of such characters. 


Here he cut four wands of yew, and wrote or cut an 
Oygam in them ; and it was revealed to him, ‘‘through his 
keys of science and his ogam,” that the queen Edain was 
concealed in the palace of the fairy chief, Midir. 

O'Curry, Ancient Irish, I. ix. 


3. The system of writing which: consisted of 
such characters. 


There {s, however. a notion that the Ogam was essential- 
ly pagan, but in reality it was no more so than the Roman 
alphabet. J. Rhys, Lect. on Welsh Philology, p. 353. 


The Ogham writing, as I have elsewhere shown, was 
simply an adaptation of the runes to xylographic conve- 
nience, notches cut with a knife on the edge of a squared 
staff being substituted for the ordinary runes. 

Jeaac Taylor, The Alphabet, IT. 225, 


4. See the quotation. 


The ancient Irish also used an obscure mode of speak- 
ing, which was likewise called ogham, 
O' Donovan, Gram, of Irish Lang., Int., p. xl viii. 


oghamic 


hamic, ogamic (og’am-ik), a. [Also ogmic 
the a in ogham being unoriginal); < ogham, 

ogam, + -ic.] Of or pertaining to oghams; 
consisting of or characterizing the characters 
called oghams. 

In the vellum manuscript in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy called the Book of Ballyinote, compiled 
near the close of the 14th century, the different styles of 
Ogamic writing and the value of the letters are explained 
in a special tract on the subject. Eneyc. Brit., V. 306 

ogival (6-ji’val or 6’ji-val), a. [¢< F. ogival, < 
ogive, an ogive: see ogive.) Inarch., of or per- 
taining to an ogive; characterized by the 
pointed arch or vault. 
ve (0’jiv or 0-jiv’), n. [¢ F. ogive, augive, < 
L. augiva, an ogive; < Sp. PE. It. auge, the 
highest point, ¢ Ar. awj, the highest point, 
summit: see auge.] In arch.: (a) A pointed 
arch; also, the diagonal rib of a vault of the 
type normal in the French architecture of the 
thirteenth century. See arc ogive, under arcl. 
(6) A window of the Pointed style.— Branches 
of ogives. See branch. : 

le! (0’gl), v.; pret. and pp. ogled, ppr. ogling. 

Also dial. augle; <« MD. *ooghelen, oeghelen (in 
deriv. oogheler, oegheler = MLG. ogelen, LG. 
oegeln=G. dugeln), eye, ogle, freq. of D. oogen 
= MLG. ogen, ougen, LG. oegen, eye, ogle, = 
E. eye: see eyel,v.) I. trans. To view with 
amorous or coquettish glances, as in fondness 
or with a design to attract notice. 

Zeeds! sirrah ! the lady shall be as ugly as I choose: .. . 
yet I will make you ogle her all day, and git up all night 
to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ii 1. 

IT. intrans. To cast glances as in fondness or 
with a design to attract notice. 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation. 
Coicper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 
ogle! (6’gl), mn. [< oglel, v.] 1. A coquettish 
or amorous glance or look. 

When an heiress sees a man throwing particular graces 
into his ogle, or talking loud within her hearing, she ought 
to look to herself. Addison, The Fortune Hunter. 
2. pl. Eyes. Halliwell. (Cant.] 

ogle? (6’gl), n. [Also yogle; < Icel. ugla, an owl: 
see owl.| An owl.—Cat ogle, the great eagle-owl, 
Bubo ignavus. 

ogler (6’glér), n. [= MD. oogheler, oeghler, 
ogler, flatterer; as ogic! + -er1.] One who ogles. 

Oh? that Riggle, a pert Ogler — an indiscreet silly Thing. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iii. 1. 
ogling (6’gling),n. [Verbal n. of oglel, v.] The 
casting of fond or amorous glances at some 
one; a fond or sly glance. 
Those Oglings that tell you my Passion. 
Congreve, Song to Celia, 
ogliot, n. An obsolete form of olio. 
ogmic (og’mik), a. Same as oghamic. 
Ogmorhinus (og-m6-ri’ nus), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
dyuoc, & line, furrow (see ogham), + pis, pir, 
nose.] In mammal., the tenable name of that 
genus of seals usually called Stenorhynchus. 
W. Peters, 1875. 
ogotona (0g-6-t0’nii), m. [Prob. native.] 1. The 
gray pika, Lagomys ogotona, a native of Asia. 
See Lagomys.—2. [cap.] A genus of pikas: 
same as Lagomys. 
ogre (O’gér), n. [< F. ogre, < a oqro, in older 
orms huergo, huerco, uerco = It. orco, huorco, 
a demon, hobgoblin, < L. Orcus, the abode of 
the dead, the god of the lower regions.) In 
fairy tales and popular legend, a giant or hide- 
ous monster of malignant disposition, supposed 
to live on human flesh; hence, one likened to or 
supposed to resemble such a monster. 

If those robber barons were somewhat grim and drunken 

es, they had a certain grandeur of the wild beast in 

em. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 

ogreish (6’gér-ish), a. [< ogre + -ishl.] Re- 
sembling or suggestive of an ogre. 

ogreism (0’gér-izm), ». (< ogre + -ixm.] The 
character or practices of ogres. 

ogress! (0’gres), n. (< F. ogresse; as ogre + 
38.) A female ogre. 

ah (6’gres),. (Appar. an error for *ogoess, 

OF. ogoesse, ‘‘an ogresse or gun-bullet (must 
be sable) in blazon” (Cotgrave). The F. form 
is printed ogresse in Sherwood’s index to Cot- 

ve, but ogoesse is in Roquefort and in heral- 
ic glossaries.} In ker., a roundel sable. 

on (6-gril’yon), ». [A dim. of ogre.] A 
ittle or young ogre. 
His children, who, though ogrillons, are children! 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Ogres. 
6) gian (6-jij’i-an), a. [« L. (¢ Gr. ’2)77t0¢) 
Onde, also Ogigus, ¢ Gr. Qybyyc, "Qyvyos, Ogy- 
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ges (see def.), + -ian.] Of or pertaining to 

gyges, a legendary monarch in Greece (Atti- 
ca, or Beotia, ete.), of whom nothing is known; 
hence, of great and obscure antiquity.—0 
deluge, a flood said to have occurred in Attica or Baotia 
during the reign of Ogyges. 

Ogyziide dN) n. pl. [NL., < Ogygia 
(see def.) + -ida@.] A family of trilobites repre- 
sented by the genus Oyygia. 

interj, See O2, 

oO. i. G, Anabbreviation of Old High German. 

Ohian (0-hi’an), a. and xn. [¢ Ohi(o) + -an.) 
Same as Vhioan, (Rare.] 

Ohioan (0-hi’d-an), a. and n. [< Ohio (see def.) 
+ -an.] I. a. Of or belonging to the State of 
Ohio, one of the United States. 

II. ». A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of Ohio. 

Ohio herring. See herring. 

Ohio sturgeon. Same as lake-sturgeon. 

ohm (6m), n. [Named after Dr. G. 8. Ohm, the 
propounder of the law known by his name.] In 
elect., the unit of resistance (see resistance). The 
theoretical or absolute ohm is equal to 10" centimeter-gram- 
second units of resistance (see untt) The practical ohm, 
until recently in use, was a resistance equal to that of a 
certain standard coil of wire (German silver) constructed 
under the direction of a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion in 1863, and hence often called the B. A. unit of re- 
sistance ; it is a little less (0.987) than the true ohm. The 
leyal or conyreas ohm, adopted by the Electrical Congress 
in 1884, is detined as the resistance at 0° C. of a column of 
pure mercury which is one square millimeter in cross- 
section and 106 centimeters in length; it is a very little 
less than the theoretical ohm. The Siemens unit is some- 
what less than the ohm, being the resistance of a similar 
column just one meter in length. The resistance of a cop- 
per wire 1,000 feet long and one tenth of an inch in diam- 
eter is very nearly one ohm; a mile of ordinary iron tele- 
della has a resistance of nearly 18 ohms. 

.] 


ad (0’mad), n. [< ohm + -ad.] Same as 

ohm. 

ohm-ammeter (6m’am/‘e-tér), n. An instru- 
ment for electrical measurements: a combina- 
tion of an ammeter and an ohmmeter. 

ohmic (6’mik),a. [< ohm + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to an ohm or ohms; measuring or mea- 
sured by the electric unit called an ohm. 
At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk of ohmic 
resistance, to distinguish resistance from the relation be- 
tween the back electromotive force and the current. 
Elect. Rev, (Eng.), XXV. 411. 
ohmmeter (6m’mé-tér), n. [< E. ohm + Gr. 
- pérpov, measure.] In elect., an instrument by 
which the resistance of a conductor may be di- 
rectly measured in ohms. 

Ohm’s law. See lai}. 

ohon, ohone, inéerj. See O hone, under 02. 

Oicos (oi’kos), n.; pl. oicoi (-koi). [¢ MGr. 
oixog (see defs.— particular uses of Gr. oixoc, 
house, race, family, ete.).] 1. In medieral Gr. 
poetry, & group or succession of Anacreontic 
dimeters, generally six in number, with or with- 
out anaclasis (~~ +e |—~Y~+~ or ve t— 
|~~+-—), and followed by trimeters, usually 
two (called the koveorzcov or ‘hood’). Examples 
of the meter are found in the collection of pieces usually 
published with the poems of Anacrcon, and known as Ana- 
creontics. Quantity is largely neglected in them. 
2. In the Gr. Ch., a hymn said or sung at the 


end of the sixth ode in @ canon of odes. Also 
oikos. 
-oid. [< F. -cide = Sp. Pg. It. -vide, < L. NL. 


-oides (3 syllables), < Gr. -o-e:d7¢ (also contr. 
-0d7¢), being eldoc, form, resemblance, likeness 
(see idol), preceded by o, as the stem-vowel 
(orig. or supplied) of the preceding element of 
the compound. In the form -ody¢ it often im- 
plies ‘full of,’ and seems to associate itself 
with the series of adjective terminations -idyc¢, 
-ddy¢, ete.] A termination of many adjectives 
(and of nouns thence derived) of Greek origin, 
meaning ‘having the form or resemblance’ 
(otten implying un incomplete or imperfect re- 
semblance) of the thing indicated, ‘like,’ as in 
anthropoid, like man, crystalloid, like crystal, 
hydroid, like water, ete. It is much used as an 
English formative, chiefly in scientific words. 

-dida. [NL., an irreg. neut. pl. form of -oides.] 
A termination of some New Latin terms of 
science. 

-oidea. [NIL., neut. pl. of -oideus.] A termina- 
tion of some New Latin words in the neuter 
plural. 

-oidex. [NL., fem. pl. of -oideus.] A termina- 
tion of some New Latin terms of botany, etc. 
-oidei. [NL., masc. pl. of -oideus.] A termina- 

tion of some New Latin terms of science. 

Oidemia (oi-dé’mi-ii), n. See Hdemia. 

-oides. [L., NI., ete., -vides, ¢ Gr. -oehc: see 
-oid.] The Latin or New Latin form of -aid, oc- 
curring in many New Latin terms of science. 
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-oideus. [NL., an extended and esp. adj. form 
of -oides.] A termination of some New Latin 
terms of science. 

Oldium (6-id’i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. gor, egg, + 
dim. suftix -idiov.) A genus of parasitic fungi, 
having the sterile hyphe decumbent and the 
sporophores erect. The conidia are ovoid, rather large, 
and hyaline or pale. They are thought to een the 
conidial stages of various Erystphee. O. Tuckeri, the 
European grape-mildew, which produces only conidia, 
was thought to be the same as the destructive American 
grape-mildew, but the latter is now known to preduce 
oospores, and is referred to Peronospora riticula. Thirty- 
five specics of O:dium are admitted by Saccardo. See 
Peronospora, grape-mildew, grape-rot, mildew, Erysiphee. 

oigopsid (oi-gop’sid), a, and ». [Irreg. < Gr. 
otyvivat, oiyerv, poet. for avoryvivat, avoiyey, open, 
+ duc, vision.] I, a. Open-eyed, as a cephalo- 
pod; having the cornea of the eye open, so that 
sea-water bathes the lens. Most of the livin 
cephalopods are of this character. The wor 
is opposed to myopsid. 

It. n. A member of the Oigopside. 

Oigopside (oi-gop’si-dé), n. pl. [NL.] A series 
(technically not a family) of decapod dibranchi- 
ate cephalopods which are not myopsid. 

oiko-. For words so beginning, see @co-, eco-. 

oikos, n. See oicos, 2. 

oil (011), n. (Early mod. E. oile, oyle (dial. ile); 
< . oile, oyl, oyle, oille, oylle, oyele, < AF. oile, 
olie, OF. oile, oille, ole, uile, F. huile = Pr. ol, 
oli = Sp. oleo, OSp. olio = Pg. oleo = It. olio 
= AS. ele, ele (which appears in E. aneal?, anele) 
= OFries. olie = D. olie = OLG. olig, MLG. olie, 
oley, oli, olige, olge, LG. olie = OHG. olei, oli, ole, 
MHG. olei, ole, ol, dle, dl, G. 6l = Icel. Sw. olja 
= Dan. olie (cf. OBulg. olej (olei) = Croatian 
ulje = Serv. olaj, ulje= Bolten: Pol. ole] = Russ. 
olei = Hung. olaj = Albanian tli, < OHG. or G.) 
= W. olew =Gael. uill, olath, < L. oleum = Goth. 
alew = OBulg. jelej (ielei) = Lith. alejus = Lett. 
elje, oil, ¢ Gr. é/acov, oil, esp. and orig. olive-oil ; 
ef. eAaia, an olive-tree (see Elis, ete.). It 
thus appears that all the forms are ult. from 
the Gr., the Teut. (except Gothic) and Celtic 
through the Latin, and the Gothie and older 
Slavie forms directly from the Greek.] 1. The 
general name for a class of bodies which have 
all or most of the following properties in com- 
mon: they are neutral bodies having a more or 
less unctuous feel and viscous consistence, are 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, are lighter 
than water, and are insoluble in it, but dissolve 
in aleoho] and more readily in ether, and take 
fire when heated in air, burning with a lumi- 


nous smoky flame. The oils are divided into three 
classes, which have very different chemical composition 
and properties: the fatly or fired otls, essential or volatile 
oils, and the mineral oils, he fatty or fixed oils leave 
& permanent greasy stain on paper, are distinctly unc- 
tuous to the feel, and differ from fats chiefly in being 
liquid at ordinary temperatures. (See fat.) Both are tri- 
glycerides of the fatty acids. The fatty oils are of both 
animal and vegetable origin, and are subdivided into the 
drying and the non-drying oils. The former class includes 
all ofls which thicken when exposed to the air through the 
absorption of oxygen, and are converted thereby into var- 
nish, us, for example, linseed-, nut-, poppy-, and hempseed- 
oils. The non-drying oils when exposed to the air also 
undergo a change induced by fermentation, resulting in 
the formation of acrid, disagreeably smelling, acid sub- 
stances. The fixed vegetable oils are generally prepared 
by subjecting the seeds of the plant to pressure; the ani- 
mal oils are, for the most part, the fluid parts of the fat of 
animals. Fixed oils are used as lubricants, as sources of 
artificial light, for the manufacture of soaps, and for many 
other purposes in the arts. Essential or volatile oils are 
generally obtained by distilling the vegetables which af- 
ford them with water; they are acrid, caustic, aromatic, 
and limpid, and are mostly soluble in alcohol, forming 
essences, They boi] at a temperature considerably above 
that of boiling water, some of them undergoing partial de- 
composition. Chemically considered, some are pure hy- 
drocarbons (terpines), but most of them are mixtures of 
terpines with certain camphors and resins, They absorb 
oxygen quite rapidly, producing ozone, which gives to 
them bleaching properties. They are used chietly in medi- 
cine and perfumery; and a few of them are extensively 
employed in the arts as vehicles for colors, and in the 
manufacture of varnishes, especially oil of turpentine. 
Mineral oils, petroleum and its derivatives, are mixtures 
of hydrocarbons, some being exclusively paraffins, others 
containing varying quantities of hydrocarbons of the ole- 
fine and benzene series. They are only of mineral origin, 
while the fatty and essential oils are solely of animal and 
vegetable origin. The mineral oils are now most largely 
used as sources of artificial light. Oil has been used for 
religious and ceremonial pintroses under Judaism and 
Christianity as well as in other religions, Under the Mo- 
saic law it was mingled with or poured upon the flour or 
meal of the offerings at the consecration of priests and Le- 
vites, those at the daily sacritices, etc., and ‘“meat-offer- 
ings” (meal-offerings)in general. Kings, priests, and pro- 
phets were anointed with ofl (whence the title Meanah or 
Christ), ‘The oil for the sanctuary and for unction of priests 
was mixed with myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia 
(Ex. xxx. 22-33) In the Christian church anointing in- 
animate objects with oi] signifies hallowing or dedicating 
them to God, and unction of persons ey peligce the be- 
stowal of the gifts or graces of the Holy Ghust and per- 
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sonal consecration to God's service. See the phrase holy 
a“ below. For the use of oil in storms at sea, see oil-dis- 
tributer. 


With an Instrument of Sylver, he frotethe the Bones; 
and thanne ther Yothe out a lytylle Oyle, as thoughe it 
were @ maner swetynge, that is nouther lyche to Oyle ne 
to Bawme; but it ia fulle swete of smelle. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 60. 


Here first she bathes, and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosial show rs, 
Pope, Iliad, xiv. 198. 


Specifically—2. Oil as used for burning in a 
lamp, to afford light: as, to burn the midnight 
oil (alluding to nocturnal study). 


Tn reason whereof, Iam perswaded that none of indif- 
ferent judgmente shall think his oye and labour lost. 
Tuuchstune of Complexiuns, Pref., p. vii. (Davites.) 


Acut of oi], the quantity of oi] from one cutting in — that 
is, yielded by one whale.— Andiroba-oil, Same as carap- 
oil, Sec Carapa, 1.— Aniline oil. See aniline.— Animal 
Oil, a fetid. pungent, and nauseous oil, obtained chietly by 
the dry distillation of bones in the manufacture of bone- 
Diack. When rectified it is known as Dippel'’s oil (which 
see).—Anthracene oil. Same as green grease (which see, 
under grease).— Arachis-oiL See Arachts.— Argan-oiL 
See aryan-tree.—Balm-oilL Same as melissa-oil, — 
oil. See bank!.— Banks oil. See cod-liver oil, under cod- 
tiver.— Basil-oil. See baml!.— Bassia oil See Basma and 
tlupi.—Benne-oil Same as oil of sesamum.— Berga- 
mot-oil. See bergamot! and mint2.— Bitter-almond oil. 
See Une Boas Ol, ordinary whale-oil, from the 
blubber: distinguished from head-o.— Boiled oil, a dry- 
ing-oil made by boiling a small quantity of litharge in lin- 
seed-vi] till it is dissulved.— Bottlenose oil. See bottle- 
nose.—Brick-oil, in old phar., linseed-oil into which red- 
hot roughly powdered brick had been stirred.— British 
oil, a rubefacient liniment composed of oi] of turpentine, 
linseed-oil, oil of amber, oil of juniper, Barbados petroleum, 
and crude petroleum.— Camphorated oil, camphor lini- 
ment.—Camphor-wood o Same as camphor-ou, 2.— 
a-oiL Same as ylang-ylang ot!.— Cardamom-oil, 
an aromatic volatile ofl from the ordinary cardamom; also, 
a fixed oil from the same plant.— Cedar-oiL (a) A vola- 
tile oil from the wood of the red cedar, Juntperus Virgi- 
niana, used in scenting soap, and in medicineasa substitute 
for savin-oil. (0) An oil of indifferent scent from the Leb- 
anon cedar.— Cevadilla-oil, a fixed oil from cevadilla- 
seeds, See ceradillia.—Chabert’s oil, a preparation ob- 
tained from impure empyreumatic oi] and oil of turpentine 
by distillation, formerly used as a trenicide.— Chaulmu- 
gra-oil, an East Indian medicinal oil, which has recently 
come into Western practice, expressed from the seeds con- 
tained in the pulpy fruit of Gynocardia odorata, It is used 
for clephantiasis, ete. Also chaulnoogra-cil.— Cherry-oil, 
an oil extracted from the stones of the American black cher- 
ry, Prunus eerotina.— Chinese oil of peppermint, men- 
thol, or oil of peppermint with an excess of menthol. — 
Chironji-oil, a sweet wholesome oil from the nut-kernels 
of an East Indian forest-tree, Buchanania latifolia, of the 
Anacardiacee.— Citron-oil, a fragrant volatile oil from 
the fruit-rind and leaves of the citron, Citrus medica. Also 
called cedrate esrence or otl.—Clock-oil Same as watch- 
ol or porpuise-oil. —Cod-liver oil. See cod-liver.— Co- 
hune-oil, a fixed o1] from the kernels of the cohune-palm, 
Attalea Cohune.— Concrete oll of wine. Same as etherin. 
—Copaiba-oil, a volatile oi! extracted from the copaiba 
balsam. — uito-oil, a fixed oi] said to be obtained from 
the fruit of a palm, El@is melanococca, which abounds in 
parts of Mexico— not, however, the coquito-palm. It makes 
a fine quality of soap.—Cotton-seed 0 See cotton- 
seed.—_ Coumu a fixed oi] from one or more species 
including the bacaba-palm (which see). 
—Cucumber-oil See cucumber.— Cuscus-oil, fragrant 
attar from the cuscus-grass.— Dead-oil, the heavy oil of 
coal-tar from which carbolic acid is made.— pel’s 
animal oil, rectified animal ofl, formerly produced by dis- 
tillation of stags’ horns and used as a medicine: named 
from J. C. Dippel, who first prepared it in 1711.—Dog- 
wood-oil, of] obtained from the berries of Cornus san- 
sae in parts of Europe and Asia: useful in lamps and 
or soap, and, when properly prepared, edible.— Domba- 
oil, See domba and Calophyllum.—Empyreumatic, es- 
sential, ethereal oil, See the adjectives.— Eulachon- 
See eulachon.— ssed oils. See express.— Fir- 
wool oil See fir-rwool.— Fixed oils. See jired.— Plor- 
ence oil, a superior kind of olive-ofl prepared in Florenc 
and exported in Florence flasks (see jlask).—Gallipo 
ol), a kind of olive-oil, used in turkey-red dycing, produced 
at Gallipoli by throwing the berries as soon as gathered 
into heaps, and allowing them to ferment before extract- 
ing the oil. This fermentation liberated free oleic acid, 
with which was formed an emulsion with alkaline carbo- 
nates, through which the fabric was passed. It is now 
usually replaced by Turkey-red oil (which see). —Gaulthe- 
ria-oil. Same as wintergreen-oil.— @ -oil, Same 
as oil of sesamum.— Grape-seed oil, an oil obtained from 
the seeds of the common grape. It has been used in Eu- 
rope for over a century, is valuable for illuminating, and 
little inferior to olive-ofl for culinary purposes.— Ground- 
nut oil, arachis-oil.—Heavy oil. Same as dead-ou.— 
Heavy oil of wine. Same as ethereal vil (a).— Holy oiL 
(a) In the primitive church, and still in the Roman Catho- 
ic and Greek churches, oil blessed for ritual use. There 
are three separate kinds, used for different purposes: (1) 
Oil of catechumens, oil used to anoint candidates before 
baptism. (2) Oil of chrism, oi] mixed with balsam, or with 
wine and aromatics, used at baptism, contirmation, corona- 
tion of sovercigns, ete.: also called chrism. (8) Oil of the 
sick, oil used at the unction of the sick. See euchelaion 
and wnetion, (b) Especially, in the Greek Church, oil which 
has been in contact with a relic or other sacred object, or 
has been taken from achurch lamp.— Ilupi-oil. See idlu- 
pi.— Iodized oil, a combination of iodine with almond-oil. 
—Jatropha-oil, oil expressed from Barbados nuts.—Ke- 
e-oil, oil expressed from the fruit of Aleurites Molue- 
cana.—Laure]-oil, botha fixed and an essential oi] yielded 
by the berries of the true laurel. Forthe former, sce bay-ot. 
—Lemon-grass oil See lemon-grass.—Light oll Same 
as coal-tar naphtha (which see. under naphtha)— Light 
oil of wine, ctherol: a yellowish oily aromatic liquid ob- 
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tained from the heavy oil of wine by the action of water. 
—London oil, resin-vil. It isa product of the distillation 
of turpentine, and comes over after the lighter spirits or 
oil of turpentine. It is used as an adulterant for sicca- 
tive oils, as linseed-oil, by manufacturers of nixed paints, 
etc. Also called Mdney-vtl.— Macassar oil, a fixed oil 
originally from the berries of Stadmannia Stderozylon, a 
large tree of Mauritius: but the macassar vil of the mar- 
ket is said to consist chietly of cocoanut- or safflower-oil. 
— Malabar oil, an oil obtained from the livers of various 
fishes, as sharks and rays, found on the coasts of Malabar 
and Kurrachee, India.— Marking-nut oil See marking- 
nut.— Matico-oil, volatile oil from Piper anguast(foltum. 
See matico!.— Mi ht oil See def. 2.— eral oiL 
See def. 1.—Mirbane oil, nitrobenzene (CgHgpNOg + 
HO), formed by treating benzene with nitric acid. It has 
& smell resembling oil of bitter almonds, and is sometimes 
used in perfumery.— h-oil, a volatile vil obtained 
from the mytrh-tree, Commiphora Myrrha.— Nag - 
oil. See Mesua.—Neat’s-foot oiL See neat!.—Oil of 
amber. see amber-.— Oil of anda. See Joannesia,— 
Oil of angelst, moncy used as an alleviative or motive; 
a gift; abribe: in allusion to the coin called angel. (Hu- 
moruus, } 


My Mother pampered me so long, and secretly helped 
mee tu the oyle of Anyels, that I grew thereby prone to 
all mischicfs. 

Greene, Repentance of Robert Greene, sig. C. 


Oll of anise. See anise.— Oil of asafetida, a volatile vil 
of an exceedingly offensive odor distilled from asafetida.— 
Oil of baston, a basting or beating. { Humorous. )— Oil of 
bay. (a) Same as bay-ol. (6) Vil of myrcia.— Oil of ben. 
Same as ben-otl. — of bergamot. See bergamot.— Oil 
of birch. (a) An empyreumatic oil distilled from the bark 
of Betula alba, It gives Russian leather its peculiar odor. 
(6) Punishment with a birchen switch; a beating. [Humor- 
ous.]— Oil of cade. Same as cade-oil.— Oil of cajeput. 
See cajeput.— OU of camomile, a volatile oil with a 
warm aromatic taste, distilled from the flowers of Anthe- 
mix nobilis.—Oil of caraway, carrot, on, 
cloves, Sce carazray, etc.— Oil of Chinese cinnamon, 
oil of cassia.— Oil of copaiba, a volatile oil distilled from, 
and with the odor and taste of, copaiba.— Oil of corian- 
der, a volatile oil with a mild and agreeable aromatic taste 
and odor, distilled from the fruit of Curiandrim sativum. 
—Oil of cubebs, a volatile oi] with a warm aromatic 
camphoraceous taste, distilled from the fruit of Piper 
Cubeba.— Oil of cumin, dill, erigeron, eucalyptus. 
See cumin, etc.— Oil of ergot, a medicinal volatile ofl 
extracted from ergot of rye.— Oil of fennel, a volatile oil 
of an agreeable odour and sweetish aromatic taste, distilled 
from the fruit of Fanitculum vulgare. Its use is similar 
to that of oi] of anise.— Oil of geranium. See Andropo- 
gon and ginger-grass.— Oil of hedeomia. an oil obtained 
from the fresh herb of Hedeoma pulegeoides, peculiar to 
North America. It is analogous in its properties to the oil 
of the European pennyrvyal, though derived from a dis- 
tinct plant. Also called ow of pennyroyal.—Oil of holly, 
a switching with a holly stick ; a beating. (Humorous. ]— 
Oil of Juniper, an oil distilled from juniper-berries, It 
has a taste and odor much like those of turpentine, with 
which it is often adulterated. It is an efficient ingredient 
of diuretic mixtures, especially in the form of Holland gin. 
It is to be distinguished from the oil of juniper-wood, or 
cade-oil.— Oil of lavender, ledum, lemons. Sce laren- 
der2, ctc.— Oil of lilies, a fragrant infusion of the flowers 
of Liiitum candidum in oil.— of mace. See nulmeg- 
butter.— Oil of massoy, a volatile oil obtained from the 
bark of Cinnamomum Burmannt, var. Kiamts, of Java.— 
Oil of mustard. See mustard.— Oil of myrcia. See wild 
clove, under clove4.— Oil of myrtle, a volatile oi] obtained 
from the leaves of Myrtus communis.— Ol of neroli. 
Same as oil of orange-flowers.— Oil of nutmegs. See 
nutmeg-butter.—OUl of orange-flowers, a volatile oil 
distilled from fresh orange-flowers, whose fragrant odor 
it possesses. It is used in the preparation of Cologne 
water.— Oil of 0 e-peel, an aromatic oil extracted 
by mechanical means from fresh orange-peel. It is used 
in flavoring.— Oil of origanum, marjoram-oil.— Oil of 
orris-root, a solid crystallizable substance distilled from 
orris-root.— Oil of palms, money. {[Humorous.]— Oil of 
parsley,a volatile oil obtained from the fruit of Petroseli- 
num sativum.— Ol of pennyroyal. Same as ail of hedeo- 
ma.— Oil of peppermint, an oil obtained from the fresh 
herbs of Mentha piperita by distillation with water. Its pe- 
culiar odor, similar to that of the plant, is due tothe men- 
thol, or peppermint-camphor, which it contains.— Oil of 

imento, a volatile oil obtained from the fruit of Eugenta 

imenta. It is one of the ingredients of bay-rum. Also 
called oil of allspice.— Oil of red cedar, a volatile oil ob- 
tained from the leaves of Juni 8s Virginiana.— Oil of 
rhodium, a volatile oil distilled from the root of ditfcrent 
species of Convolvulus.— Oil of rose, a volatile oil distilled 
from the fresh flowers of different species of rose. Also 
called attar, otto, or essence of roses. See attar.— Oil of 
ro , & volatile oi] distilled from Rosmarinus offct- 
nalis,— OU of rue, a volatile of] distilled from Ruta grave- 
olens.— Oil of sandalwood. Same as oil of santal.— Oil 
of san’ a volatile oil distilled from santal or sandal- 
wood. It is chiefly used as a perfume, but also as a medi- 
cine.— Oil of sassafras, an oil distilled from the roots of 
the sassafras-tree. It is one of the heaviest of the volatile 
oils.— Oil of santonica, a volatile ofl distilled from san- 
tonica.— Oil of savin, a volatile ofl distilled from the 
fresh branches of Juniperus Sabina.— Oil of sesamum 
a bland, sweetish, non-drying oil expressed from the sced 
of Sesaannum Indicum: used as a substitute for sweet-oil. 
Sce benne. Also called sesame-mil, benne-otl, gingilt-oil, and 
teel-ctl.— Oil of spearmint, an oil resembling that of pep- 
permint, distilled from fresh plants of Mentha viridis. Ol 
of spike. See oil of lavender, under lacender2.— Oil of 
spruce, ofl of hemlock.— Oil of talct, a nostrum formerly 
famous as a cosmetic, probably because talc, when cal- 
cined, became very white, and was considered a fit substi- 
tute for ceruse. 


He should have brought me some fresh od af tale; 
These ceruses are common, 
Massinger, City Madam, iv. 2. 
Oil of tansy, a volatile of] distilled from the leaves and 
tips of Zanacetum vulgare.— Oil of tar, a volatile oil dis- 
tilled from tar.— Oil of theobroma, a fixed oil expressed 


oil (oil), v. t 


oil-beetle (oil’bétl), n. 


oil-box (oil’boks), ». 


oil-box 


from the seed of Theobroma Cacao, the chocolate-nut. It 
is a yellowish-white solid, with an agreeable odor and 
chocolate-like taste. It is used chiefly as an ingredient 
in cosmetics and suppositories. Also called cacao-butter. 
—Oil of thyme, a volatile of] with a strong odor of 
thyme, distilled from the flowering plants of Thymus vid- 
gurts. It is used chiefly for its antiseptic properties. — 
Oil of tobacco, a tar-like poisonous liquid resulting from 
dry distillation of tobacco.— Oil of tine. See tur- 
pentine.— Oil of valerian, a volatile of} obtained from the 
root of Valeriana oficinalis.—QOU of vitriol, sulphuric 
acid.— Oil of wheat, a fixed oil expressed from wheat.— 
Oil of wormseed, 8 volatile oil distilled from the fruit of 
Chenopodium anthelminticum, used almost exclusively as 
an anthelmintic.— Old oil, among watchmakers, olive-oil 
after it has been purified and rendered limpid.— Ompha- 
cine oil. See vmphacine.— Phosphorated oil, a solution 
of phosphorus in oil of almonds.— Po py- oil, a yel- 
lowish pleasant-tasting oil extract rom the seeds of 
Papaver somniferum, It is used as a substitute for or an 
adulterant of olive-oil.— Portia-nut oil, a thick deep-red 
oil yielded by the seeds of T'hespesia populnea.— Potato- 
spirit oil, amyl alcohol.— Pressed oil, oil of the gram- 
pus, Grampus griseus: a trade-name,— vence an 
esteemed kind of olive-oil produced in Aix.— Rape-oll, a 
bland oil expressed from the seeds of Brassica campestris, 
var. Rapa.— Raw oil, commonly, raw linseed-oil, in dis- 
tinction from boiled lHnseed-oil.— Red oil, a preparation 
made by macerating the tops of Hipericum perforatum in 
olive-oil.— Seed-oll, one of various oils, including those 
from til-seed, poppy-seed, and the physic-nut.— Sirin- 
ga-oll, a fixed oil yielded by the seeds of Hevea Brasi- 

rinting-ink.— S8iri-oiL 


tensis, useful for hard svaps and 
Same as lemon-grass oil.— 8 walnut oil, oil of 
Aleurites Moluccana.— Straits oil, fish-oil pressed from 
the carcasses of menhaden: formerly a name given to pure 
cod-liver oil manufactured from the livers of fish caught in 
the straits between Newfoundland and Labrador, whence 
the name, now transferred to the coarser product obtained 
from the menhaden.— Sweet-bay Oil, the volatile laurel- 
oil._— Teel-oil. See oil of sesamum.—To pour oil on the 
fire. See fire.—To strike oil, to discover petroleum by 
boring: hence (in allusion to the sudden fortunes made 
in the first years after the discovery of petroleum in Penn- 
sylvania), to come upon something very profitable. [Col- 
loq.)—Tucum oil, an oi] obtained from the fruit of As- 
trocaryum rulaare.—V. Oil. See olive-oitl.—Volatile 
oil. Sce volatile.—Wood-oil, an oleoresin obtained from 
the trunk of Dipterocarpusturbinatus. Also called at heae 
balsam,— -ylang oil, a fragrant volatile oil distilled 
from the flowers of Cananga udorata. Also called Cananga- 
oil, (See also ben-otl, bone-otl, castur-otl, kundah-otl, linseed- 
oil, lubricating-oil, nutmeg-oil, palm-oil, porpoise-ol, ray- 
oul, rock-otl, shark-oil, sperm-ou, train-otl, tung-otl.) 

[< ME. oilen, oylen, « OF. oilier = 
F. huiler = It. ogliare, < ML. *oleare, oil, ¢ L. 
oleum, oil: see oil, n. Cf. anoil, aneal2.} 1. To 
smear or rub over with oil; prepare for use by 
the application of oil: as, to oil a rag; oiled 
paper or silk.—2. To anoint with oil.—3. To 
render smooth by the application of oil; lu- 
bricate: as, to oil machinery; hence, figura- 
tively, to render oily and bland ; make smooth 
and pleasing. 


Thou hast a tongue, I hope, that is not oil’d 
With flattery: be poe 
ord, Lover's Melancholy, if. 1. 


Olled leather. See leather.—Oiled paper, paper satu- 
rated with oil, either (1) to render it transparent and thus 
fit it for tracing purposes, or (2) to make it water-proof, 
as in China, Japan, etc., where oiled paper is extensively 
used for umbrellas, water. pails, lanterns, rain-clothes, etc. 
— Oiled sheets, in printing, paper that has been saturated 
with oil and dried, applied to the impression-surfaces 
of printing-presses to resist the set-off or transfer of ink 
from newly printed sheets.— Oiled silk, silk impregnated 
with boiled oil, semi-transparent and water-proof. It is 
much used in tailoring and dressmaking as a guard against 

erspiration, as in the lining of parts of garments, etc.— 

o oil out, in painting, to rub a thin coating of drying-oil 
over (the parts of a picture intended to be retouched). The 
slight film left behind takes a fresh pigment more readily 
than a perfectly dry surface would. 


-of]. (An arbitrary variant of -ol.] In chem., a 


termination denoting an ether derived from a 
henol: as, Anisoil (formerly called anisol). 


oil-bag (oil’bag), n. 1. In animals, a bag, cyst, 


or gland containing oil.— 2. A bag, made of & 
coarse fabric, used to inclose materials in an 
oil-press.— 3. A bag containing oil for any pur- 
pose, as, at sea, for spreading a film of oil over 
the surface of the water in a storm. See otl- 
distributer. 

Any coleopterous in- 
sect of the genus Meloé in a broad sense: so 
called from the oil-like matter which they ex- 
ude. The perfect insects have swollen bodies, with short- 
ish elytra, which lap more or less over each other, and 


have not a straight suture, as in most coleopterous in- 
sects. See cuts under Meloeé. 


oil-bird (oil’bérd), ». 1. The guacharo or great 


goatsucker of Trinidad, Steatornis caripensis. 
Also ealled fat-bird. See cut under guacharo. 
—2. A Ceylonese frogmouth, Batrachostomus 
moniliger, £. L. Layard. 


oil-bottle (oil’bot’l), n. The egg of a shark as 


it lies in the oviduct. [Cape Cod, U.5.] 

In mach., a box contain- 
ing a supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it 
by means of a wick or other device; a journal- 
box. &.H. Knight. See cut under passenger- 


engine, 


oil-bush 


oil-bush (oil’bash),. A socket containing oil 
in which an upright spindle works, running in 
the oil, as in some forms of millstones. 

oil-cake (oil’kak), ». A cake or mass of com- 
pressed linseed, or rape, poppy ymustard, cotton, 
orother seeds, from whichoil has been extracted. 
Linseed oil-cake is much used as a food for cattle. Rape 
oil-cake is used as a fattening food for sheep. These and 
other ofl-cakes are also valuable as manures. Cotton-seed 
oil-cake is largely employed in and exported from the 
southern United States.— Oil-cake mill, a mill for crum- 


ling oil-cake. 

oil-can (oil’kan), n. Any can for holding oil; 
specifically, a small can of various shapes, pro- 
vided with a long, narrow, tapering spout, used 
for lubricating machinery, ete.; an oiler. 

oil-car (oil’kir), m. 1. A box-car with open 
sides for carrying oil in barrels. [U.S.]—2. 
A Sy pepeelcten with tanks for carrying oil in 
bulk: commonly called a tank-car. ([U.8.] 

oil-cellar (oil’sel’ar),». [< ME. oil-cellar.) 1. 
A cellar for the storage of oil. 

Bate ow cellar set on the somer syde 
Hold out the cold and lette come in the sonne. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S8.), p. 18. 

2. A metal box attached to the under side of 
the strap of a connecting-rod on a locomotive 
or other engine, in relation with and covering 
holes in the strap that communicate with the 
erank-pin, for holding oil, and applying it to 
the crank-pin through the violent agitation of 
the box when the engine is in motion. 

oil-cloth (oil’kl6éth), ». Painted canvas de- 
signed for use as a floor-covering, etc. See 
floor-cloth and linoleum. 

oil-cock (oil’kok), n. In mach., a faucet ad- 
mitting oil from an oil-cup toajournal. £.H. 


Knight. 
oil-color (oil’kul’or),. 1. A pigment ground 
in oil. e color and paint.—2. A painting 


executed in such colors. See oil-painting. 
oil-cup (oil’kup),». 1. In mach., a lubricator; 
@ small vessel, of glass or metal, used to hold 
oil or other lubricant, which is distributed au- 
tomatically to the parts of the machine to be 
oiled.— 2. An oil-can or oiler. 
oil-de-roset, #. [ME.,< OF. oile de rose: see oil, 
de2, rose.) Oil of roses. 
In every pounde of oil an unce of rose 
Ypurged putte, and hange it dayes seven 


In sonne and moone, and after oilderose 
We may baptize and name it. 


alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 3.), p. 156. 


oil-derrick (oil’der’ik), x. An apparatus used 
in well-boring for mineral oils. It is a stron 
wooden frame, from 16 to 20 feet square at the base, whic 
is formed of heavy sills of oak or other suitable timber 
and it tapers toward the top, which is from 60 to 75 fee 
above the silis. The corner parts are made of heavy 
pine planks, usually about 2 inches thick and 10 inches 
wide, spiked together at right angles, and bound to each 
other by cross-pieces and diagonal braces. A ladder is 
constructed on one side, extending from the bottom toa 
heavy cast-iron derrick-pulley supported in the upper part 
of theframe, The oil-derrick and ita accessories are used 


A, engine; B, sand-reel; C, drive-wheel; D, samson-post; E, tem 
screw ; F, sand-pump and boiler cable; G, drill-cable; H, bull-wheel : 
1, clamps; J, tank; K, walking-beam. 


E 


too te the various tools employed in well-boring, such 
as the temper-screw, rope-socket, auger-stem, sinker-bar 
and substitute, jars, bitts, flat reamers, etc. A similar der- 
rick is used for sinking deep wells where water only is 


sought. See weil-boring. . ; 

oil-distributer (oil’dis-trib’i-tér), n. Any de- 
vice or appliance used for the distribution of oil 
over the surface of the sea for smoothing waves 
and thus obviating their destructive effect. The 

first appliance for this purpose, which almed at economy 
in the use of oil, was a porous oil-bag attached to a rope, 
thrown overboard, and towed from the end of a spar or out- 


per- Oil-gas (oil’ 
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rigger, the oil slowly filtering through the pores. This 
has been followed by a variety of inventions, van) Whe 
oil-bags placed in water-closet pipes, and devices for dis- 
tributing oil when towed by a vessel. The oil-distributer 
of M. Gaston Menier employs a pump discharging water at 
the water-line, through a series of outboard Ipes, the pump 
also taking oil from a receptacle, and mingling it with the 
water discharged. The rate of expenditure of oil is in- 
dicated by a glass gage, and is ted by avalve. The 
oil-distributer of Captain Townsend of the United States 
Signal Office consists of a hollow metal globe ten inches in 
diameter, which holds about 1} gallons of oil, and is kept 
afloat and held in a nearly fixed position relatively to the 
surface of the water by an air-chamber. The oil-chamber 
has an upper and a lower valve, both of which may be ad- 
justed to permit water to flow in abe de the lower, and 
the oil displaced by the water to flow out through the up- 
per valve, at a rate controlled by the adjustment. The oil 
acts mechanically by spreading over the surface of the sea 
in a tenuous film, which is sufficient to prevent the waves 
from breaking, and this takes from them their chief power 
for harm. 

oil-dregt, v.t. [ME. oyl dregge; < oil-dregs.] To 
cover or smear with the dregs of oil. 


Then oyldregge it efte, 
And saufly may thi whete in it be lefte. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 


oil-dregs (oil’dregz), x. pl. [< ME. *oyle dregges; 
< oil + dregs.) The dregs of oil. 
oil-dried (oil’drid), a. Exhausted of oil; hav- 
ing its oil spent. 
My oi-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endleas night. 


Shak., Rich. 11., 1 8. 221. 
oil-drop (oil’drop), n. The rudimentary um- 


bilical vesicle of some fishes. Science, V. 425. 
oiler (oi’lér), x. 1. An appliance for distribut- 
ing oil to the bearings or rubbing surfaces of 


machines. Types of such devices in common use are— 
sponges saturated with oil and fastened in boxes or cups, 
in positions where they are regularly touched by parts to 
be lubricated ; wicks which transfer oi] by capillary action 
from a receptacle to a part otherwise inaccessible while 
moving ; cups provided with pet-cocks from which the oil 
drops slowly upon which cannot be safely reached 
while in action; tubes extending radially from channels 
in crank-pins to the central axes of the cranks, distributing 
the of] by centrifugal force ; etc. : 

An oil-can, generally having a long spout 
curved at the outer extremity, used by an at- 


Ww 
aii 


Broughton’s Oiler. 
shell; 3, internal elastic reservoir for oil: ¢, 


4. a,outer protecti 
thumb-piece, by which 6 ma be cumpressed. 3B. a, metal body; 4, 


Spring i ¢, screw-nozle, which may be removed for replenishing with 
oil. 


tendant for supplying oil to parts of engines or 
other machines.— 3. An operative employed to 
attend to the oiling of engines or other ma- 
chinery.—4. A vessel engaged in the oil-trade, 
or in the transportation of oils. [Little used.] 
—5. An oilskin coat. ([Colloq.] 

As the tide and sea rise, the huge breakers get heavier, 
until finally they dash over the stands ; some of the more 
daring still stick to their chairs, and with otlers and rubber 
boota defy the waves. Scribner's Mag., V. 681. 

oilery (oi’lér-i), nm. [< oil + -ery.] The com- 
modities of an oilman. 

oilett, x. [Also oillet, alet, oylet; < OF. oillet, 
oeillet, F. willet, dim. of OF. etl, F. wil, eye: see 
eyelet, an accom. form.] 1. Same as eyelet.— 
2. An eye, bud, or shoot of a plant. Holland. 

oil-factory (oil’fak’to-ri), n. A factory where 
fish-oil is made. 

oil-fuel (oil’fi’el), n. Refined or erude petro- 
leum, shale-oil, grease, residuum tar, or similar 
substances, used as fuel. 

oil-gage (oil’gaj), ». A form of hydrometer ar- 
ranged for testing the specific gravity of oils; 
an oleometer. 

), n. The inflammable gas and 
vapor (chiefly hydrocarbon) obtained by pass- 
ing oils through red-hot tubes: it may be used 
ie ‘ oses of illumination. 

oil- SE lor He n. <A process of gild- 
ing in which the gold-leaf is iaid on a pas oe 
prepared by a coat of size made of boiled lin- 
seed-oil and chrome-yellow and applied with a 
brush. When the oil has dried to a point where it is 
only slightly tacky, the leaf is applied. The chrome-yel- 
low is added so that the 

reason of the yellow showing through. 


old may appear more brilliant, PTeSS. 
oil-pum 


oil-pump 


which they preen and dress their plumage; the 
eleodochon. Itis a highly developed and spe- 
cialized sebaceous follicle, present in the great 
majority of birds. See cut under elwodochon. 

oil-green (oil grén), n. A color between green 
and yellow, of intense chroma but quite mod- 
erate luminosity. 

oil-hole (oil’ hall, n. One of the small openings 
drilled in machines to allow the dripping of oil 
on parts exposed to friction. 

0 (oi’li-li), adv. In an eat apes as oil; 
in the manner or presenting the appearance of 
oil; smoothly. 

Oily bubbled up the mere. 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
oiliness (oi’li-nes),». The quality of being oily; 
unctuousness; greasiness; oleaginousness. 
oil-jack (oil’jak), ». A vessel, usually of cop- 
per or tin, in which oil can be heated. It re- 


sembles tin or copper vessels used for fluid-measures, ex- 
a it has a spout resembling that of an ordinary 
er. 


i ; 
ollless (oil‘les), a. [< oil + -less.] Destitute of 
oil; without oil. 


He com the life of a dying man to the flickering of 
an otlless p. The American, 1X. 1387. 


oilman (oil’man), 7.; pl. oilmen (-men). One 
who deals in oils; one who is engaged in the 
business of 
producing or 
of selling oil. 
oil-mill (oil’- 
mil), 2. 1, 
Any  crush- 
ing- or grind- 
ing - machine 
for express- 
ing oil from 
seeds, fruits, 
nuts, ete. 
Such mills 
are common- 
ly of the type 
of the Chilian mill (which see, under mili1),— 
2. A factory where vegetable oils are made. 

oil-nut (oil’nut), ». One of various nuts and 
seeds yielding oil, and the plant producing them. 
(a) The butternut of North America. See butternut. (6) 
The buffalo-nut or elk-nut, Pyrularia oleifera, of the Al- 


cn AALS 


Oil-mill, Heater, 
@, mill; 45, heater, heated by steam-jacket ; 


ce, hydraulic press; 2, pump which works the 
press; ¢, main driving-shaft. 


Branch with Male Flowers of Oil-nut (Pyrularta oleifera). 
a, the fruit; 4, a leaf, showing the nervation. 


leghany mountains. The whole shrub, but especially the 
pear- drupe-like fruit, an inch long, is imbued with 
an acrid oil. (c) The castor-oil plant. (d) The oil-palm. 

oiloust (oi’lus), a. [< oil + -ous.] Oily; ole- 

inous. Gerard. 

oil-painting (oil’pan’ting), n. 1. The art of 
painting with pigments mixed with a drying- 
oil, as poppy-, walnut-, or linseed-oil. Oleoresi- 
nous varnishes to poe painted surfaces had been used 
before the fifteenth century, at which time the invention 
of adry, colorless, and sufficiently liquid vehicle com 
of linseed- or nut-oil mixed with resin is attributed 
noted Flemish painter Van Eyck. 
2. A picture painted in oil-colors. Oil-paint- 
ings he te common php u ‘a canvas, kde is 
stretc upon a frame, and covered (or primed) with a 
kind of size mixed with white lead. 


oil-palm (oil’pim),”. A palm, Eleis Guineen- 
sis, the fruit-pulp of which yields palm-oil. See 
Eleis, palmnut-oil, and palm-oil. 

oil-plant (oil’plant), n. Same as benne. 

oil-press (oil’pres), ». A machine for express- 
ing vegetable and essential oils from seeds, 
nuts, fruits, etc. It is commonly of a very sim- 
ple type, and operated by a screw or hydraulic 

See cut on following page. 
(oil’pump), x. In mach., a pump to 


the 


b 
oil-gland (oil’gland), ». In ornith., the uropy- raise oil from a reservoir and discharge it upon 


gial gland of birds, which secretes the oil with 


ajournal. £. H. Knight. 


oil-ring 
oil-ring (oil’ring), ». In 


seal-engraving, a ring with 
a small dish on top to hold 
oil and diamond-dust. It is 
worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is sim- 
ly allowed to rotate in the dish 
replenish the engraving-tool. 


oil-rubber (oil’rub‘ér), n. 
In engraving, a piece of 
woolen cloth, 6 or 7 inches 
long, rolled tightly so that 
the roll is from 2 to 2¢ 
inches in diameter, tied 
with a string, and touched 


—— 


with oil. It is used to rub SSS 
down too dark parts of engraved Oil- 
work, or to clean a copperplate. 7, a, a, boxes; 4, the 


pump; c, the pipe by which 
pressure is transmitted from 
the pump to the ram of the 
press. 


The same object is accomplished 
by the use of a small piece of 
cloth held on the forefinger, or 
of a bit of soft cork dipped in oiL 


oil-safe (oil’saf), ». A tank for storing inflam- 
mable oils. It consists of a sheet-metal vessel having a 
Seng of wood and some intervening material that is a 
poor conductor of heat, as asbestos, mineral wool, etc. 

oil-sand (oil’sand), ». The name given in the 
Pennsylvania petroleum region to the beds of 
sandstone from which the oil is obtained by bor- 
ing. See petroleum. 

oil-seed (oil’séd), n. .1. The seed of the Ricinus 
communis, or castor-oil plant; castor-bean.— 
2. The seed of Guizotia Abyssinica, a composite 
plant cultivated in India and Abyssinia on ac- 
count of its oily seeds.—3,. The plant gold-of- 
pleasure, Camelina sativa. Sometimes called 
Siberian oil-seed. 

oil-shale (oil’shal), x. Shaly rocks containing 
bituminous matter or petroleum in sufficient 
quantity to be of economical value; shales or 
clays in which a considerable quantity of or- 
ganic (hydrocarbonaceous) matter has been 
preserved and is diffused through the mass of 
the rock. 

oil-shark (oil’shirk), n. A fish, Galeorhinus 
zyopterus, a small kind of shark. See cut under 
Galeorhinus. (California. ] 

oilskin (oil’skin), n. 1. Cloth of cotton, linen, 
or silk, prepared with oil to make it water-proof. 
Such cloth is much used for water-proof gar- 
ments.— 2. A garment made of oilskin. 

There were two men at the wheel in yellow otlskins, and 


the set faces that looked out of their sou'westers g)eamed 
with sweat. W.C , Jack's Courtship, xxviii. 


oil-smeller (oil’smel’ér), n. A person who 
pretends to be able to locate oil-bearing strata, 
and to locate positions for successful well- 
pony, by the sense of smell, and who makes 
a profession or trade of this pretension. In the 
earlier history of petroleum in the United States, this 
kind of quackery was much more common than now. 
oil-spring (oil’spring), ». 1. A spring the water 
of which contains more or less intermingled oily 
(hydrocarbonaceous) matter.— 2. A fissure or 
an area from or over which bituminous matter 
(petroleum or maltha) oozes. 
The petroleum of the oil-springs of Paint Creek has had 


its home in the great Conglomerate at the base of the Coal- 
measures. Proc. Amer. Philol. Soc., X. 42. 


oil-stock (oil’stok), ». A vessel used to con- 
tain holy oil; a chrismatory. 

oilstone (oil’stén), n. A slab of fine-grained 
stone used for imparting a keen edge to tools, 
and so called because oil is used for lubricat- 
ing its rubbing-surface. Fine oilstones are 
often made of novaculite, a fine-grained variety 
of quartz.— Black oilstone, a variety of Turkey stone. 
_— tone-powder, pulverized oilstone sifted and wash- 

ed. It is used for grinding together such fittings of 
mathematical instruments and machinery as are made 
wholly or partly of brass or gun-metal, for polishing fine 
brasswork, and by watchmakers on pewter rubbers in pol- 
ishing steel.— Oilstone-slips, small pieces of oilstone 
cut by the lapidary into such forms as to adapt them to 
the surfaces of the various objects on which they are to be 
used in polishing. 

oilstone (oil’st6n), v. t.; pret. and pp. oilstoned, 
ppr. otlstoning. [< otlstone, n.] To rub, or 
sharpen or polish by rubbing, on an oilstone. 

The tool must be given less top rake, and may then be 

oilstoned. Joshua Rose, Practical Machinist, p. 81. 


oil-stove (oil’st6v), m. A small stove in which 
oil is used as fuel, with either flat or circular 
wicks. Such stoves are Fb te with portable ovens, 
and with devices for broiling, for heating flat-irons, etc. 


The smallest sizes are little more than lamps of special 
design. 


oil-tank (oil’tangk), ». A receptacle for stor- 
ing, treating, or eerie: petroleum. 

oil-tawing (oil’té’ing), x. The process of cur- 
rying in oil, by which the skins of various ani- 
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rapa are made into oiled leather or wash-lea- 

ther. 

oil-temper (oi]’tem’pér), r. t. To temper (steel) 
by the use of oil instead of water or saline so- 
lutions. See temper. 

oil-tempered (oil’tem“pérd), a. Tempered with 
oil. See temper. ° 

Bars of otl-tempered and untempered steel. 

Sctence, III. 724. 
oil-tempering (oil’tem’pér-ing), n. The pro- 
cess of tempering steel with oil. See temper. 
oil-tester (oil’tes’tér), n. 1. A machine for 
testing the lubricating properties of oils.— 2. 
A process or an eM ination or ascertaining the 
temperature at which the vapors from mineral 

oils will take fire. 
oil-tight (oil’tit), a. In constructive mechanics, 
noting a degree of tightness in joints, etc., that 
will prevent oil from flowing through between 
the juxtaposed surfaces. 
The lower end of the shaft passes through an otl-tight 
stuffing-box. Rankine, Steam Engine. 
oil-tree (oil’tré), ». 1. The castor-oil plant. 
See cut under castor-oil.—2. Same as illupi.— 
3. Same as oil-palm.—4, The Chinese varnish- 
tree, whose wood yields 
an important oil. See 
Aleurites and tung-oil.— 
5. Probably the stone- 
pine, Pinus Pinea (Isa. 
xli. 19). 
oil-tube (oil’tib), n. 
In bdot., a longitudinal 
canal filled with aro- 
matic oil, especially 
characteristic of the 
fruits of the Umbelliferae. 
oilway (oil’wa), n. A 
passage for oil to a part, 
as a hinge, to be lubri- 
cated. 
oil-well (oil’wel),n. A 
boring made for petro- 
leum. This is the name b 
which such borings in vari 
ous oil-producing regions, 
and especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, are most generally des- 
ignated. Borings which are 
unsuccessful, or which do not 
furnish any oil, are called dry 
wells, See petroleum. 
oily (oi’li), a. [< oil + 
-y1.) 1. Consisting of 
oil; containing oil; having some of the quali- 
ties of oil: as, oily matter; an oily fluid.—2. 
Appearing as if oiled; resembling oil.—3. Fat; 
greasy. 
This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fl. 4. 575. 
A little, round, fat, oy man of God. 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 69. 
4. Figuratively, unctuous; smooth; insinuat- 
ingly and smoothly sanctimonious; blandly 
pious; fawning. 
If for I want that glib and oily art, 


To speak and purpose not. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 227. 


I know no court but martial, 
No oily language but the shock of arms. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 


She had forgiven his pharisaical arrogance, and even his 
greasy face and oily v a ae i 
Trollope, chester Towers, xi 
bean. See bean!. 


oily-grain (oi’li-gran), ». Same as denne. 
olmet, interj. [< It. oime, ohime (= NGr. oizé, 
oiué; cf. Gr. oie); alas! ay me!: see 02, and ay 
me (under ay*).}] Alas! 
Oimee ! Iam afraid that Morphandra hath a purpose to 
retransform me, and make me put on human shape again. 
owell, Parly of Beasts, p. 5. 
oinementt, 7. [ME., also oynement, oygnement, 
OF. oignement, an = 
anointing, < oigner, 
oindre, ongter, 
anoint: see oint. 
Cf.ointment.] Same 
as oiniment. Chau- 
cer. 


I tell the for-sothe 
thou may make other 
mens synnes a pre- 
cyouse oynement for to 
hele with thyne awene. 
Hampole, Prose Trea- 

[tises (E. E. T. 8.), 


Oil-tubes. 

1, in the fruit of Fastcss/scon 
piperstium, marked with black. 
z,1n the leaf of Alyrtss commu. 
nts, transverse section (with oil- 
reservoir or), highly magnified. 


[p. 36. 

oinochoé (oi -nok’- 
6-6), Rn. Prop. 
enochoe ; Gr. 


olvoc, wine, + yeiv, 


Oinochoé of Greek Pottery. 


ointment 


pour.] In Gr. ane a small vase of graceful 
shape, with a three-lobed rim, the central lobe 
forming a mouth adapted for pouring, and a 
single handle reaching above the rim: used for 
dipping wine from the crater and filling drink- 
ing-cups. 

ointt (oint), v. ¢. [< ME. ointen, oynten, < OF. 
oint (< L. unctus), Pp. of oindre, anoint: see 
anoint, unction.] 1. To anoint. 


Lord shield thy Cause, approve thee veritable, .. . 
Oint thine Anointed publikely by Miracle. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. | 


The ready Graces wait, her Baths prepare, 
And otnt with fragrant Oils her flowing Hair. 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 


2. To administer extreme unction to. 


ointing-boxt,. A chrismatory. 

ointing-clotht, n. A cloth used in the adminis- 
tration of extreme unction. 

ointment (oint’ment), ». [A later form (as if 
< oint + -ment) of oinement,q.v.]) <A fatty or 
unctuous preparation of such a consistency as 
to be easily applied to the skin by inunction, 
dually liquefying when in contact with it. 
n American pharmacy, ointments differ from the cerates, 
which are of similar composition, in having a softer consis- 


tence and lower melting-temperature. In British phar- 
macy, the cerates are included among the ointments. 


We... wonder more, if Kings be the Lord’s Anointed, 
how mney dare thus oyle over and besmeare so holy an unc- 
tion with the sa and putrid of their base 
flatteries. tlton, Church-Government, ii., Conc. 


Acetate-of-lead ointment (unguentum plumbi acetatis), 
acetate of lead and benzoin ointment.— Aconitia oint- 
ment (u ppnentan aconitise), eight grains of aconitin to an 
ounce of lard.— Alkaline sulphur ointment Songnen: 
tum sulphuris alkalinum), sulphur, carbonate of potash, 
and benzoinated lard.— Ammoniated-mercury oint- 
ment (unguentum hydrargyri ammoniati), ammoniated 
mercury with simple or benzoin ointment.— Antimonial 
ointment (unguentum antimonii tartarati), tartarated an- 
timony with lard or simple ointment. Also called tartar- 
emetic ointment, tartdrated-antimony ointment.— Apostles’ 
ointment. See apostle.— Atropia ointment (unguen- 
tum atropis), atropin and lard.— Basilicon ointment. 
Same as basilicon.— Belladonna ointment (unguentum 
belladonne), extract of belladonna In lard or benzoin oint- 
ment.— Benzoin ointment (unguentum benzoini, adeps 
benzoatus or benzoinatus), a mixture of lard and tincture of 
benzoin in the proportion of eight to one by weight. Also 
called benzoinated or benzoated lard.— Blue ointment. 
Same as mercurial ointment. — Boric-acid ointment (un- 
guentum acidi borici), boric acid and paraffin.— Calamin 
ointment (unguentum calamine), prepared calamin and 
benzoin ointment or simple ointment. Also called Tr- 
ner's cerate.— Calomel olntment, Same as subchilorid-of- 
mercury ointment.— Cantharides ointment (unguentum 
cantharidis), cantharides with wax and either olive-oil or 
lard and resin. Also called Spanish-fly ointment.— Car- 
bolic-acid ointment (unguentum acidi carbolici), simple 
ointment with the addition of carbolic acid.— Car t- 
ed-lead ointment (unguentum plumbi carbonatis), car- 
bonate of lead and simple or benzoin ointment.— Chrysa- 
robin ointment (unguentum chrysarobini), chrysarobin 
and benzoin ointment.— Citrine ointment. See citrine. 
— Compound iodine ointment (unguentum iodi com- 
positum), the same as todtde ointment, but with less iodine 
and more iodide of potash.— Compound ointment of 
migrOury, (unguentum hydrargyri compositum), mercurial 
ointment with yellow wax, olive-oil, and camphor.— Com- 
pound ointment ofsubacetate of lead (ceratum plumbi 
subacetatis), subacetate of lead with camphor cerate; 
Goulard's cerate.— Creosote ointment (unguentum cre- 
osoti), creosote and lard or simple ointment.— Diachy- 
lon ointment (unguentum diac rion), oxid of lead, olive- 
oil, and oil of lavender. Also called lead ointment.— Du- 
5) ’s ointment, tincture of cantharides and lard. 
— Elemi ointment (unguentum elemi), elemi with sims 
ple ointment.— Eu tus ointment (unguentum ea- 
calypti), of] of eucalyptus and fiin.— Gallic-acid oint- 
ment (unguentum acidi gallici), one part of gallic acid 
with nine parts of benzoin ointment.— Glycerin oint- 
ment (unguentum glycerinij). (a) Spermaceti, white wax, 
oil of almonds, and glycerin. (6) In the German pharma- 
copeeia, glycerite of starch.— Iodide-of-cadmium oint- 
ment (unguentum cadmii fodidi), iodide of cadmium in 
simple ointment.— Iodide-of-lead ointment (unguen- 
tum plumbi iodidi), iodide of lead with simple or benzoin 
ointment.— Iodide-of-potash ointment (unguentum 
Sheen fodidi), iodide of potash and lard, with or without 


posulphite or carbonate of potas. sceide of-aut hur 
olntment (unguentum sulphuris iodid{), iodide of su ated 
and prepared lard.— Iodide ointment (unguentum fodi 


iodine and iodide of potash with lard or benzoin ointmen 
—Todoform ointment (unguentum fodoform!), iodoform 
with benzoin ointment.— Lead ointment. e as di- 
achylon ointment.— Mercurial ointment neuen 
hyd yri), metallic mercury in a fine state of subdivision 
disscia nated through lard and suet. Also called blue otnt- 
ment and Neapolitan cintment.— Mezereum or mezereon 
ointment (unguentum mezere), fluid extract of mezereum 
with lard and yellow wax.—Neapolitan ointment. Same 
as mercurial cintment.— Nitrate-of-mercury ointment 
(unguentum hydrargyri nitrati), citrine ointment.— Nut- 
gall ointment (unguentum galle), nutgall in powder 
mixed with lard or benzoin ointment.— Ointment of 
galls. Same as nutgall ocintment.— Ointment of galls 
and opium (onenentun gallee cum opio), nutgall ointment 
with the addition of opium.— Ointment of poplar-buds 
ene populeum), lard in which poplar-buds and 
resh leaves of belladonna, hyoscyamus, poppy, and Sola- 
num nigrum have been digested.— Ointment of staves- 
acre, lard to which the coarsely ground seeds of Delphini- 
um Staphs ia have imparted their active principle by 
heat.— Olea f-zinc ointment (unguentum ginci olea- 


ti), equal parts of zinc oleate and soft paraffin.— Pagen- 


ointment 


stecher’s ointment, one to three parts of yellow oxid of 
mercury and sixty of vaselin.— Petroleum ointment, 
petrulacum.— Red-lodide-of-m ointment (un- 
guentum hydrargyri fodidirubri), red iodide of mercury and 
simple ointment.— Red-oxid-of-mercury ointment 
(unguentum hydrargyri oxidi rubri), red oxid of mercury 
and simple ointment.—Red-precipitate ointment. 
Same as red-oxid-of-mercury ointment. — ointment 
(unguentum resins), resin cerate.—Rose-water oint- 
ment (unguentum aque rosa}), an ointment of ofl of al- 
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East and West Indies, the southern United 


States, ete. See gumbol. Its seeds yield a fine food- 
oil, not, however, extracted on a commercially remunera- 
tive scale, and it produces a fiber apparently suitable for 
coarse bagging, etc. Sce Hibiscus and Abelmoachua,— 
Musk-okra, HH. Abeloschus. See amber-seed.— Wild 
okra. See Malachra. 


Ol. An abbreviation of Olympiad. 
-ol, [An arbitrary abbr. of L. ol(eum), or of E. 


monds, spermaceti, white wax, and rose-water. Also called 
cold-cream.— Sabine ointment (unguentum sabinw), sa- 
bine cerate.— Simple ointment (unguentum, or unguen- 
tum simplex), a mixture of lard and yellow wax in the pro- 
portion of four to one, or with less lard and the addition of 
almond-oil. Simple ointment forms the base of various 
medicinal ointments. —§ -fiy ointment. Saime as 
cantharides ointment.— 8permaceti ointment (unguen- 
tum cetacei), spermaceti, white wax, and ofl of almonds.— 
Storax ointment, liquid storax and olive-oil.—8tramo- 
nium ointment (unguentum stramonii), extract of stra- 
monium with lard or benzoin ointment.— Subchlorid-of- 
mercury ointment (unguentum hydrargyri subchloridi), 
calomel and lard. Also called calomel ointment.— Sulphu- 
rated-potash ointment (unguentum potasse sulphu- 
rats), sulphurated potash and prepared lard.— Sulphur 
ointment (unguentum sulphuris), sublimed sulphur with 
simple or benzoinated lard.—Tannate-of-lead ointment 
ee plumbi tannici), tannic acid, subacetate of 
lead, and lard.— Tannic-acid ointment (unguentum aci- 
di tannici), one part of tannic acid with nine parts of ben- 
soin ointment.—Tar ointment (unguentaum picis li- 
quids), tar with suet or yellow wax.— Tartarated-anti- 
mony ointment, tartar-emetic ointment. Same as 
antimonial ocintment.— Tobacco ointment (unguentum 
tabaci), powdered tobaccoand lard.— Turpentine oint- 
ment (unguentum terebinthine), ofl of entine, resin, 
yellow wax, and prepared lard.—Tutty olntment (un- 
guentum tutise), impure oxid of zinc, or tutty, and simple 
ointment.—Veratrine ointment (unguentum veratri- 
ne), veratrine and simple or benzoinated lard.— Yellow- 
oxid-of-mercury ointment (unguentum hydrargyri oxi- 
di flavi), yellow oxid of mercury and simple ointment.— 
Zinc ointment. Same as zinc-orid vint ment. — Zine-oxid 
ointment (unguentum zinci oxidi), oxid of zinc and ben- 
zoin ointment. 


olamic (6-lam’ik), a. 


olanin (6’la-nin), n. 


(alcoh)ol.] In chem., a termination somewhat 
loosely used for various compounds, denoting 


‘oil’ or ‘alcohol.’ It should be applied strictly only 
to alcohols, hydroxy] derivatives of hydrocarbons, as gly- 
cerol, mannitol, quinol, etc. 


Olacines (ol-a-sin’é-é), x. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 


1836), < Olax (Olac-) + -inew.] An order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous trees and shrubs, 
type of the cohort Olacales in the series Disci- 
Jlore, typified by the genus Olaz, und charac- 
terized by the dorsal raphe, partially or com- 
pletely one-celled ovary, usually one-seeded 


fruit, and valvate petals. It includes about 275 spe- 
cies, of 4 tribes and 61 genera, widely dispersed through- 
out the tropics, with a few in South Africa and southern 
Australia. They are erect, clinbing or twining, usually 
with alternate undivided feather-veined leaves, flexuous 
petioles, and small greenish, yellowish, or white flowers. 


{< Heb. ‘élam, eternity, 
eon, ¢ ‘alam, hide, conceal.) Pertaining to or 
enduring throughout an eon or eons; lasting or 
continuing for ages; constituting or measured 
by a period or periods much exceeding in length 
any historical measurement of time; eonian. 
But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic sabbatism. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, X LITI. 778. 
I< L. ol(eum), oil, + an- 
(imal), animal, + -in2.] One of the ingredi- 
ents of the fetid empyreumatic oil obtained by 


distilling bone and some other animal matters. 
Brande. 

Olax (6’laks),”. [NL. (Linneeus, 1749), socalled 
in allusion to the unpleasant odor of the wood; 
€ LL. olar, smelling, odorous, ¢ L. olere, smell: 
see olid.] A genus of shrubs and trees, type 
of the order VUlacine@ and tribe Olacew, known 
by the three anther-bearing stamens and the 


drupe almost included within the calyx. There 
are about 80 species, natives of Australia and tropical Asia 
and Africa. ‘hey are smooth evergreens, often se yen 
or thorny, usually with short spikes or racemes of smal 
flowers in the axils of two-ranked leaves. O. Zeylanica is 
the malla-tree of Ceylon. Its leaves are eaten in curries. 
and its fetid, salty wood is used as a remedy in putrid 


fevers. 

old (6ld), a. [Also dial. ald, auld, oud, aud; 
< ME. old, ald, eld, < AS. eald, ONorth. ald = 
OS. ald = OFries. old, ald = D. oud = MLG. 
LG. ald, old = OHG. MHG. G. alt = Icel. ald- 


A An obsolete spelling of oyster. 
okt, ». A Middle English variant of oak. Chau- 


cer. 

O. K. (Origin obscure: usually said to have 
been orig. used by Andrew Jackson, seventh 
President of the United States, as an abbr. of All 
Correct, spelled (whether through poor ee or 
humorously) oll korrect ; but this is doubtless an 
invention. Another statement refers the use to 
‘‘Old Keokuk,” an Indian chief, who is said to 
have signed treaties with the initials ‘‘O. K.”] 
All right; correct: now commonly used as an 
indorsement, as on a bill. [Colloq.] 

oke!t, n. A Middle English form of oak. 

oke? (6k), n. [= Bulg. Serv. Wall. Hung. oka 
= Pol. oko, < Turk. oka, a certain weight.) 1. 
A Turkish unit of weight, used also in Greece, 


equal to about 22 pounds avoirdupois. 


It {mastic gum] continues running all the month of 
August, and drops also in September, but then it is not 
good; the finest and best is called Fliscari, and sells for 
two dollars an oke. 


(in comp.) (also aldinn) = Goth. altheis, old; 
orig. pp., ‘grown, increased’ (= L. altus, high, 
deep), with suffix -d (see -d2, -ed2), of the verb 
represented by Goth. alan, nourish, = L. alere, 
nourish, > ult. E. aliment: see aliment, alt, ete. 
For the pp. suffix, ef. cold, of similar forma- 


tion.] 1. Having lived or existed a long time ; 
full of years; far advanced in years or life: 
applied to human beings, lower animals, and 
plants: as, an old man; an old horse; an old 
tree. 


Pococke, Description of the East, IT. fi. 4. 
oke+ (5k), 2. 


A variant of auk!, 
okent, a. A Middle English form of oaken. 
Okenian (6-ké’ni-an), a. [< Oken (see def.) 
+ -ian.] Of or pertaining to Lorenz Oken, a 
German naturalist (1779-1851).— Okenian body, 
in anat., a Wolffian J, primitive kidney, or protone- 


hron. 

okenite 6’ken-it), n. [< Oken (see Okenian) + 
-tte2,] mineral., same as dysclasite. 

oker]+ (6’kér), n. ([ME., also okur, okir, okyr, 
ocker, € Ieel. okr = Sw. ocker = Dan. aager = 
AS. wocor, increase, growth, fruit, = OFries. 
woker = D. woeker = MLG. woker = OHG. wuo- 
char, wuohhar, wuachar, wuocher, MHG. wuocher, 
G. wucher = Goth. wokrs, increase, gain; akin 
to AS. wearan, wax, and ult. to L. augere, in- 
crease: see augment, ete.) Usury. 


Oker, lieying, & wantonesse mickel serwe make. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 236. 


The olde auncian hezgest ho syttez; 
The lorde lufly her by lent, as I trowe. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), lL. 1001. 


For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 
Shak., All's Well, v. 3. 40. 
2. Of (a specified) age; noting the length of 
time or number of years that one has lived, 
or during which a thing or particular state of 
things has existed or continued; of the age of; 
aged: as, a child three months old; a house a 
century old. 
And Pharoah said unto Jacob, How odd art thou? 
Gen. xlvii. 8. 


There {is a papyrus in the Imperial Library at Paris which 
M. Chabas considers the oldest book in the world. 
J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, vi. 6. 
3. Of or pertaining to the latter part of life; 
peculiar to or characteristic of those who are, 
or that which is, well advanced in years. 
And therfore lete us praie among 


That god send us paciens in oure olde age. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 81. 


I'll rack thee with ofd cramps. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 369. 
4. Having the judgment or good sense of a per- 
son who has lived long and has gained experi- 
ence; thoughtful; sober; sensible; wise: as, 
an old head on young shoulders. 


I never knew so young a body with 80 ofd a head. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 164. 


oker?+, n. An obsolete form of ocher. 
okerert (0’kér-¢r), 7. [ME., also okerar (= D. 
woekeraar=OHG. wuocharari, MHG. weocherer, 
wuocherere, G. wucherer = Sw. ockrare), < oker, 
usury: see okerl.] A usurer. 
“An okerer, or elles a lechoure,” sayd Robyn. 


‘*With wronge haste thou lede thy fyle.” 
Intell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 53). 


okeringt (0’kér-ing),n. [ME.,< ohker!] + -ing1.] 

sury. 

okonite (0’ko-nit), ». A vuleanized mixture 
of ozocerite or mineral wax and resin with 
eaoutchoue and sulphur, used as an insulating 
material for covering electrical conductors. 
okra (ok’ri), ». [Formerly also ochra, okro, 
ochro; W.Ind.(?).] <A plant, Hibiscus esculen- 
tus, an esteemed vegetable, cultivated in the 


old 


Theo, who has always heen so composed, and 80 clever, 
and so old for her age. Thackeray, Virginians, xxxv. 
5. Of long standing or continuance. (a) Begun 
long ago and still continued ; of long continuance or pro- 
longed existence; well-established : as, ould customs; an 
old friendship. 

Thou hast fastid longe, I wene, 
I wolde now som mete wer sene 
For olde acqueyntaunce vs by-twene. 
York Plays, p. 180. 

An old leprosy in the skin of his flesh. Lev. xifi. 11. 

Remove not the old landmark. Prov. xxifi. 10. 

The great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called 
the Devil and Satan. Rev. xii. 9. 
(0) Experienced ; habituated: as, an old offender; old in 
vice or crime. 

The King shall sit without an old disturber, a dayly in- 
croacher, and intruder. Mdton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 
6. Of (some specified) standing as regards con- 
tinuance or lapse of time. 

In Ephesus I am but two hours old. 

Shak., C. of E., fi. 2. 150. 
7. Not new, fresh, orrecent; having been long 
made; having existed long: as, an old house; 
an old cabinet. 


Ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat yet of old fruit 
until the ninth year. Lev. xxv. 22. 


Old Northumberland House, too, was all ablaze and a 
centre of attraction. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 70. 


Hence —(a) That has long existed or been in use, and is 
near, or has passed, the limit of ita usefulness; enfeebled 
or deteriorated by age; worn out: as, old clothes. 


Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee. Deut. viii. 4. 


When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long. Ps. xxxii. 3. 


(b) Well-worn; effete; worthless ; trite; stale: express- 
ing valuelessness, disrespect, or contempt: as, an old joke ; 
sold for an old song. 


Now you see, sir, how your sogune grows old, and peo- 
ple dislike it. hak., T. N., i. 6. 119. 
8. Dating or reaching back to antiquity or to 
former ages; subsisting or known for a long 
time; long known to history. 

His elders war of the alde state, 


And of thaire werkes sumdel he wate. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.) p. 93. 


It was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill. 
Mat. v. 21. 


In the old times a man, whether lay or cleric, might 
purge himself of a crime, or charge laid against him, by 
is own oath and the oaths of others of equal station who 
might be willing to become his compurgators. 
R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xix. 
9. Ancient; antique; not modern; former: as, 
the old inhabitants of Britain; the old Romans. 
—10. Early; pertaining to or characteristic of 
the earlier or earliest of two or more periods of 
time or stages of development: as, Old Eng- 
lish; the Old Red Sandstone. 

Ophidia are not known in the fossil state before the 
older tertiaries. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 208. 
11. Former; past; passed away; disused; con- 
trasted with or replaced by something new as 
a substitute; subsisting before something else: 
as, he built a new house on the site of the old 
one; the old a tae a gentleman of the old 
school; he is at his old tricks again. 

Old things are passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new. 2 Cor. v. 17. 


Seeing that ye have put off the old man with his deeds ; 
and have put on the new man. Col. fil. 9, 10. 


Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 22. 
12. Long known; familiar; hence, an epithet 
of affection or cordiality: as, an old friend; 
dear old fellow; old boy. 
Go thy ways, old lad. Shak., T. of the S., v. 2 181. 


13. Old-fashioned; of a former time; hence, 
antiquated: as, an old fogy. 

He ig a very honest and worthy man, but of the old 
tamp. Swift, Mem. of Capt. Creichton. 
14. Great; high: an intensive now used only 
when preceded by another adjective also of in- 
tensive force: as, a fine old row; a high old 
time. [Colloq.] 

Madam, you must come to your uncle. Yonder 's old 
coil at home. Shak., Much Ado, v. 2. 98. 


We shall haue old breaking of neckes. 
Dekker, If it be not good the Devil is in it. 
Mast. It has been stubborn weather. 
Sec. Gent, Strange work at sea: I fear me there ‘s old 
tumbling. Fletcher, Pilgrim, tii. 7. 
I imagine there 1s old moving amongst them. 
A. Brewcer, Lingua, fi. 6. 
Maas, here will be old firking! ; 
Middleton, Game at Chess, ifi. 1. 
Here 's old cheating. 


Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl. 


New for old. See new.— Of old, from early times; in 
ancient days; long ago. [In this phrase old is used asa 
substantive. See eld.}—Old Bogy, bosst, boy, Catho- 


lics, Colony, country. See the nouns.— Old continent. 
(a) The continent of urope. (6) The mass of land com- 


old 


prising Europe, Asia, and Africa, in contradistinction to 
the new continent, consisting of North and South Amer- 
ica.—Qld Court Party. See court.— Old 
See doméinion.— Old Engilah. (a) See Engli 
form of black letter u by English printers of the six- 
teenth century. 


Dip Cnglish of the Dirteenth Century. 


01d Ephraim, the grizzly bear, Ursus horribilis. [Western 
U. 8.}—Old foundation, gold, eooseuers, Hundred, 
etc. See the nouns.— Old Old One, Old Scratch, 
humorous names for the devil.— Old the oldwife or 
long-tailed duck, Harelda glacialis.— Old apan, Latin, 
maid, etc. See the nouns.— Old lady, a noctuid moth, 
Mormo maura ::an English collectors’ name.— Old man. 
(a) See man. (6) In mining, ancient workings: a term 
used in Cornwall. {Aus- 


called Old Prob. ([Collog., U. 8.|—Old Red Sandstone, 
See sandstone.— Old salt, an old and experienced sailor. 
—Old school, a school or party belonging to a former 
time, or having the character, manner, or opinions of a 
bygone age: as, a gentleman of the old school.—Old 

001 Presbyterian. See Presbyterian.— Old Scratch. 
sip ie Harry.— Sat e, a Bane: me as ea tei 
—= song, 8 mere e; a very low price: as, he t 
for an old song.—Old sow, a plant, Melilotus pe ea 
Old style, Testament, etc. See the nouns.— Old Tom, a 
strong variety of English gin.—Old wife. (a) A prating 
old woman : as, old wives’ fables. (b) A man having habits 
or opinions considered peculiar to old women. (c) An ap- 
paratus for curing smoky chimneys; a egal did NE 
cowl. (d) See oldwife.—Old World. See world.—The 
Old Covenant. See covenant.— Theold gentleman. See 
gentleman.—The old masters. See master1.=8yn. 1. 
Aged, Elderly, Old, etc. See aged.— 8, 9, and 10. Ancient, 

Antique, etc. (see anctent!), pristine, original, primi- 
tive, early, olden, archaic. 
old-agedt (6ld’ajd), a. 


or pertaining to old age; aged. [Rare.] 


Dominion. 
2. (6) The 90 


old-fogyism (6ld-f6’gi-izm), n. 


ways. 
old-gentlemanly cole jon tna); a. 


[< old age + -ed?.] Of. 
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or demeanor resembling that of an old person; 
recociousness. 

d-field birch. The American variety of the 
white birch. 


old-field lark, Same as field-lark. See cut at 


meadow-lark. 
old-field pine. Same as loblolly-pine. 
old-fogyish (6ld-f6’gi-ish), a. [< old fogy + 


-ish1,| Like or characteristic of an old fogy; 
behind the times; slow to accept anything new. 
< old fogy + 
-ism.] The character or views of an old fogy; 
fondness for old or antiquated notions and 


[{< old 
gentleman + -lyl,] Characteristic of an old 
gentleman. 
So, for a good old-genilemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice. 
Byron, Don Juan, i. 216. 


old-grain (6ld’grin), n. A name given to dark 


spots and discolorations on leather, arising 
from imperfections in tanning, exposure to 
dampness, mildew, ete. 


oldham (6l’dam),”. [Named from Oldham, its 


lace of manufacture, in Lancashire, 
A coarse cloth in use in the middle 


original 
England. 


es. 
oldhamite (0l’dam-it), n. [Named after Dr. 


Oldham, director (1862) of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] Native calcium sulphid detected by 
Maskelyne in the Busti meteorite. It occurs in 
sinall brownish spherules showing cubic cleavage; it is 
also optically isotropic, and is hence inferred to be iso- 
metric in crystallization. 


Oltde-aged experience goeth | beyond the fine-witted Phy. Oldhaven beds. In Eng. geol., one of the divi- 
oa a 


losopher. 
old-clothesman (6ld’klorTHz’man), n. 


ney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
[< old 


clothes + man.] A man who purchases cast-~ 


off garments, which, after being repaired, are 
offered for sale. Those too bad for repair are sold to 
a daa up to make shoddy, or sold for manure, 
olden! (Ol’dn), v. [< old + -en1.] I, tntrans. 
To grow old; age; assume an older appearance 
or character; become affected by age. 
His debates with his creditors . . . harassed the fee 
of the humiliated old gentleman so severely that in six 
weeks he oldened more than he had done for fifteen years 
before. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xviii. 
ITI. trans. To age; cause to appear old. 
olden? (0l’dn), a. [< old + -en2, an adj. suffix 
irreg. attached to an adj.] Old; ancient. 
Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time, 
Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal. 
Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 75. 
Oldenlandia (6]-den-lan’di-#), n. (NL. (Plu- 
mier, 1703), named after H. B. Oldenland, a 
Danish botanist who traveled in South Africa. } 
A genus of gape cue plants of the order 
Rubiacee and the tribe Hedyotidee, known by 
the many minute angled seeds, narrow leaves, 


entire stipules, and four stamens. There are about 
80 species, tropical and subtropical, mainly Asiatic. They 
are slender, erect or spreading, smooth, and branching an- 
nuals, with opposite leaves, and small white or rose i- 
cled flowers. O. umbellata is the Indian madder or a- 


root. 
eiene (6ld’a), ». The ballanwrasse. (Prov. 


ng. | 
old-faced (6ld’fast), a. Having an aged look 
or appearance. 
’Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 250, 
old-fashioned (dld-fash’ond), a. 1. Formed 
in a fashion which has become obsolete; anti- 
quated: as, an old-fashioned dress. 

Every drawer in the old-fashioned bureau is to be 
opened, with difficulty, and with a succession of spasmodic 
Jerks ; then, all must close again, with the same pect? 
reluctance, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i 
2. Partaking of the old style or old school; 
characterized by antiquated fashions or cus- 
toms; suited to the tastes of former times. 

Some... look on Chaucer as a dry, old-fashioned wit, 
not worth reviving. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

With my hands full of dear old-fashioned flowers... 
and bottles of colour. 

R. Broughton, Cometh up as a Flower, p. 38. 
3. Characterized by or resembling a person of 
mature years, judgment, and experience; hence, 
precocious: as, an old-fashioned child. 

A neat, quiet, old-fashioned little servant-girl, of twelve 
or fourteen. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, v. 43. 
=Syn. 1 and 3. Ancient, Old, Antique, etc. See ancient. 
old-fashionedness (6ld-fash’ond-nes), ». 1. 

The property or condition of being old-fash- 
ioned; similarity to what is now past or out 
of date; retention of characteristics formerly 
prevalent but now exceptional.—2. Conduct 


old-light (61d‘lit), a. and n. 


oldlyt (d1d‘li), adv. 
old-maid (6ld-mad’), n. 


old-maidhood (6ld-mad’huid), n. 


old-maidish (6ld-ma/dish), a. 


old-man’s-beard (6ld-manz-bérd’), x. 


old-man’s-head (6ld-manz-hed’), n. 


oldness (6ld’nes), n. 


old-school (6ld‘skél), a. 


old-sightedness (6ld’si’ted-nes), n. 


opia. 
eld ecuaw (6ld’skw§&), n. 
oldster (6ld’stér), n. [< old + -ster, after young- 


sions of the Lower Eocene. The group so designated 
lies at the base of the London clay, and, although only from 
20 to 40 feet in thickness, is highly fossiliferous. — 
I, a. Favoring the 
old faith or principles; specifically, in Scottish 
eccles. hist., favoring the pee of a connec- 
tion between the church and the state. The 
‘Old and New Light Controversy” in the Burgher and 
Antiburgher churches r ing the province of the civil 
aa ae in matters of religion, about the end of the 
eighteenth century, led to secessions from these bodies, 
and the formation of the Old ht (or Original) Seceders, 
II. x. Eccles., a person holding old-light doc- 
trines. 


old-line (6ld‘lin), a. Of the old line or direc- 


tion of apes ae or doctrine; conservative: as, 
an old-line Whig. 
Of old; in the olden time. 
Ellss, Letters (1525 -37). 
1. The house- or gar- 
den-plant Vinca rosea. [West Indies.]—2. A 
aping clam: same as gaper, 4. 
[< old maid 


+ -hood.] The state or condition of an old 
maid; spinsterhood. 
Marriage for deliverance from poverty or old-matdhood. 
George Eliot, Essays, Analysis of Motives. 
(< old maid + 
-ish1,] Like an old maid; characteristic of an 
old maid. 


Child, don’t be so precise and old-maidish. 
Mme. D’ Arblay, Camilla, v. 8 (Davies.) 


old-maidism (cld-ma’dizm), n. [< old maid + 


-ism.] The state or condition of being an old 
maid; advanced spinsterhood. 


old-man (6ld-man’),n. The southernwood, 4r- 


temisia Abrotanum. 

1. See 

Clematis.—2. Same as long-moss.—3. Same as 

Sringe-tree. [U.8.]—4. A species of Equtse- 

tum; also, sometimes, one of species of other 
enera. [Prov. En 


g. 
old-man’s-eyebrow (0ld-manz-i’brou), n. An 


Australian species of sundew, Drosera binata. 
Same as 
old-man cactus. See Cereus. 

The state of being old, in 
any of the senses of that word. 


old-saidt (6ld’sed), a. Long since said; said of 


old. Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 
Of the old school; of 
earlier times; as originally or formerly estab- 
lished, propounded, or professed; old or old- 
fashioned. 


Federal H the resentative of his race. 
= ao N. A. Rev., CXLITI. 19. 


Presby- 
Same as oldwife, 1. 


ster.) 1. An old or oldish person; a man past 
middle life. [Colloq.] 


old-time (6ld’tim), a. 


old-timer (6ld-ti’mér), n. 


old-womanish (6ld-wim/’an-ish), a. 


old-world (dld’wérld), a. 


Olea 


I know oldsters who have a savage pleasure in por 
boys drunk. Thackeray, A Night's Pleasure, 
2. In the British navy, a midshipman of four 
years’ standing, or a master’s mate. 
I became the William Tell of the party, as having been 
the first to resist the tyranny of the oldsters. 
Marryat, k Mildmay, if. (Davies.) 
Of old times; havin 
the characteristics of old times; of the ol 
school; of long standing. 
Oldtime and honoured leaders like Mr. Bright. 
R. J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 861. 
1. One who retains 
the views and customs of former days; an old 
person who clings. to habits and modes of 
thought now obsolete. ([Colloq.] 
Old-timere unanimously declared that in the new-comer 
had indeed arisen another Tausig. 
Music and Drama, XIII. ix. 14. 
2. One who has long occupied a given place or 
position; one who has grown old in a place, 
profession, ete. [Colloq.] | 
In reply to his last remark I said, “But you forget, old 


man, that most of us old-témers, as you call us, are poor 
now!” New Princeton Rev., V. 122. 


oldwife (d1d’ wif), n.; pl. oldwives (-wivz). 1. 


The long-tailed sea-duck, Harelda glacialis, of 
the family Anatide and the subfamily Fuliguline. 
The male in the breeding season has the two middle tail- 
feathers lance-linear and long-exserted. The bill is black, 
tipped with orange; the plumage is blackish or white, 
varied with reddish and silver-gray tints. In winter the 


Oldwife (Harelda glactalis). 
(Male, in full summer plumage; female in the background.) 


long tail-feathers do not exist, and the reddish parts are 
replaced by gray. The oldwife breeds in the arctic re- 
gions, both on sea-coasts and on large inland waters, and in 
winter is generally dispersed in temperate regions. Itisa 
lively, voluble duck, having a kind of song; it isan expert 


diver and a rank feeder, and the flesh is not savory. The 

nest is placed on the ground; the eggs are 6 or 7 in num- 

ber, drab-colored, and about 2 inches Ey | 1} broad. 

Also called old billy, old granny, old Injun, old molly, old- 
w, and south y. ; 

. In échth., one of several different fishes. @ 
The alewife. (6) The menhaden. (Local, U. 8S.) (c) The 
toothed herring. [(Maryland.}] (d) The spot or lafayette, 
Tiostomus obdliquus. (Florida.) (e) The file-fish, Balistes 
capriscus, and others of the same pene [Southern United 
States and Bermudas.) (/) An 


ustralian fish, 
armatus. (Port Jackson, New South Wales.] 
old-witch grass. A common weed-grass of 


North America, Panicum capillare, having a 
very effuse compound panicle. 
[< old 


woman + -ishl,] Like or characteristic of an 
old woman. 


It is very easy and old-womanish to offer advice. 
Sydney Smith, To John Allen. 


old-woman’s-bitter (6ld-wum’anz-bit’ér), a. 


1. Same as majoe-bitter.—2. A West Indian 
tree, Citharexylon cinereum. 
1. Of the ancient 
world; belonging to a prehistoric or far bygone 
age; antiquated; old-fashioned. 

Like an old-world mammoth bulk’d in ice, 

Not to be molten out. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the Old 
World (Europe, Asia, and Africa) as distin- 
ee from the New World or America.—S. 

pecifically, of or pertaining to the continents 

of the eastern hemisphere as known before the 
discovery of America; paleogean: as, the old- 
tcorld apes. 


olet, n. A Middle English form of oil. 
Adam, according to this old-school Calvinism, was the -ole, [< L. oleum, oil: see oil. 


Cf. -ol.] In 
chem., a termination be no very precise sig- 
nificance. See -ol and -oitl. 


Olea (6'16-%), x. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < " 


olea, < Gr. éAaia, the olive-tree: see oil. ] 

genus of trees and shrubs, type of the order 
Oleacew and the tribe Oleinee, known by the 
oily drupe and induplicate calyx-lobes. There 
are about 36 species, natives of Asia and Africa, the Mas- 


Olea 


carene Islands, and New Zealand. They are small trees 
or shrubs, with valuable hard wood, opposite undivided 
leaves, and rather small fragrant flowers, chiefly in axillary 
clusters. (See olive and oleaster.) O. undulata and O. Ca- 
pense of the Cape of Good Hope are there called tron- 
wood, and QO. verrucosa is called oltve-wood. OQ. data 
in India yields knhow-wood., of which combs, etc., are made. 
0. Cunntinghamii, the black maire of New Zealand, yields 
a dense, hard, aud durable wood. O. paniculata is the 
Queensland olive. 

Oleaces (6-1é-8's6-6), n. ee nate (Lindley, 
1835), < Olea + -acee.] order of dicotyle- 
donous gamopetalous trees and shrubs, of the 
cohort Gentianales, typified by the genus Olea, 
and characterized by the two stamens and the 
ovary of two cells each with two ovules; the 
olive family. It embraces 300 species, of 4 tribes and 19 
genera, natives of warm and temperate regions. They 
are generally smooth shrubs, sometimes climbing, and bear 
opposite leaves without stipules, usually a small bell- 
shaped four-parted calyx, a four-lobed corolla, large an- 
thers, and a capsule, berry, or drupe as fruit. 

oleacegus (6-lé-a’shius), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Oleacee. 

Oleacinids (6'16-a-sin’i-dé), . pl. [< Oleacina, 
the typical genus, + -ide@.] A family of gastro- 

ods: same as Glandinide. 

ole ous (6-lé-aj’i-nus),a. [= F. oléagineux 
= Sp. Pg. It. oleuginoso (with suffix -ous, etc., 
< L. -osus); Pg. also oleagineo, oily, < ML. oleago 
(oleagin-), oil as scraped from the body of a 
bather or wrestler, < L. oleum, oil: see oil.) 1. 
Having the qualities of oil; oily; unctuous.— 
2. Figuratively, effusively and affectedly po- 
lite or fawning; sanctimonious; oily. 

The lank party who snuffles the responses with such 
oleaginous sanctimony. F. W. Farrar, Julian Home, xx. 


oleaginousness (6-1é6-aj’i-nus-nes),n. The state 
of being oleaginous or oily; oiliness, either lit- 
eral or figurative. 

oleamen (6-16-4’men),”. [< L. oleamen, an oil- 
ointment, < oleum, oil: see oil.] A liniment or 
soft unguent prepared from oil. 

oleander (6-lé-an’dér), n. [= D. G. Sw. Dan. 
oleander, < F. oléandre = Sp. oleandro, eloendro 
= Pg. eloendro, loendro = It. oleandro (ML. 
lorandrum, lauriendum, arodandrum), eorrupt 
forms, resting on L. olea, olive-tree, and laurus, 
laurel, of L. rhododendron : see rhododendron. | 
Any plant of the genus Nerium, most often 
N. Oleander, the ordinary species, a shrub of 
indoor culture from the Levant, having lea- 
thery lance-shaped leaves and handsome deep 
rose-colored or white flowers. The sweet oleander 
is NV. odorum, a species from India with fragrant blossoms. 
The leaves and flowers of these plants are poisonous, and 
especially the bark. Also called rose-bay. 

oleander-fern (0-l6-an’dér-férn), n. A widely 
distributed tropical fern, Oleandra neritformis, 
having coriaceous oleander-like fronds. 

Oleandra (0-lé-an’dri), n. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1794): so called from a resemblance in the 
fronds to the leaves of the oleander; < F. olé- 
andre, oleander: see oleander.) A small genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns, mostly restricted to 


the tropics. They have wide-creeping scandent jointed 
stems, and entire lanceolate-elliptical fronds, with round 
sori in one or two rows near the midrib. Six species are 


known. 

oleandrine (6-16-an‘drin), n. [< oleander + 
-ine2,.] An alkaloid, the poisonous principle of 
the oleander. It is yellow, amorphous, and very bitter 
soluble very slightly in water, but more freely in alcohol 


and ether. U. S. Dispensatory. 
Olearia (6-16-a’ri-ii), ». [NL. (Moench, 1802), 
said (by Wittstein) to be so named from Adam 
Olearius (died 1671), librarian to Duke Freder- 
ick III. of Holstein-Gottorp.] A genus of plants 
of the order Composite, the tribe Asteroidea, and 
the subtribe Heterochromee. It is characterized 
by shrubby stems, capillary pus, naked receptacle, 
achenes not compressed, and involucral bracts many- 
rowed, dry, and without herbaceous tips. There are about 
85 species, 68 in Australia, the others in New Zealand and 
islands near, representing there the northern genus As- 
ter. They have usually alternate leaves, and rather large 
heads with white or blue ray-flowers and yellow or pur- 
plish disks, The common name daisy-bush belongs to 
various New Zealand species, and is sometimes adopted 
for all plants of the genus. 0. tlicifolia is called New 
Zealand. holly. O. ateliulata is the snow-bush of Victoria. 
oleaster (0-l6-as’tér),. [=Sp. Pg. It. oleastro, 
< L. oleaster, the wild olive,< olea, the olive: see 
Olea and -aster.] 1. The true wild olive, Olea 
Oleaster.—2. Any plant of the genus Eleag- 


nus, especially ZL. angustifolia, also called wild 
olive. 

oleate (0'1é-at), n. [< ole(ic) + -atel.] A salt 
of oleic acid.—Oleate of mer , yellow oxid of 
mercury and oleic acid : used as a substitute for mercurial 


ointment.— Oleate of veratrine, veratrine dissolved in 
oleic acid. 


olecranal (6-lé-kra’nal), a. [< olecranon + -al.] 
Pertaining to the olecranon. Also olecranial. 
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olecranon (6-1é6-kra’non), 7. 


Olefiant (6’16-fi-ant), a. 


Olefine (06’lé-fin), n. 


oleic (6’16-ik), a. 


oleiferous (6-16-if’e-rus), a. 


Oleinese (6-16-in’6-6), n. pl. 


olema, . 
olent, ollent, n. 


olent (o°lent), a 


oleo (616-0), n. 


oleograph (6’1é-6-graf), n. 


0 leographic (0/16-6-graf’ik), a. 
ole 
+ 
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olecranarthritis (6-1é-kra-nir-thri’tis), n. 


[NL., < Gr. wéxpavov, the point of the elbow, + 
ap§pov, joint, + -itis.} In pathol., inflammation 
of the elbow-joint. 


olecranial (6-16-kra’ni-al), a. Same asolecranal. 
olecranoid (6-lé-kra’noid), a. 


[< olecranon + 
-oid.} A bad form for olecranal.—Olecranoid 


fossa. See fossal. 

(Cf. F. olécrdne ; 
< Gr. wAéxpavoy, contr. of wAevéxpavoy, the point 
of the elbow, ¢ /év7, the ulna (see ell1, ulna), 
+ xpaviov, skull, head: see cranium.) A process 
forming the upper or proximal end of the ulna. 
In man the olecranon forms most of the greater sigmoid 
cavity of the ulna, is received in the olecranon fossa of 
the humerus during extension of the forearm, and receives 
the insertion of the triceps extensor muscle. It forms the 
bony prominence of the back of the elbow. Also called 
anconeus process. See cut under forearm. 

{= F. oléfiant, < L. 
oleum, oil, + -ficare, make (see -fy).] Forming 
or producing oil.—Olefiant gas, the name originally 
given to ethylene or heavy carbureted hydrogen. It is 
a compound of carbon and hydrogen in the proportion 
expressed by the formula CoHy, and is obtained by heat- 
ing a mixture of two measures of sulphuric acid and one 
of alcohol. It was discovered in 1796. It is colorless 
tasteless, and combustible, and has an aromatic ethereal 
odor. It is so called from its property of forming with 
chlorin an oily compound (CgH,4Clg), ethylene dichlorid, 
or the oil of the Dutch chemists. 

[< olef(iant) + -ine2.] A 
general name of hydrocarbons having the for- 
mula C,Hon, homologous with ethylene: so 
called from their property of eee oily com- 
pounds with bromine and chlorin, like Dutch 


oil or liquid. 
{< L. oleum, oil (see oil), + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or derived from oil. Also 
elaic.—Oleic acid, C)gH940e, an acid which exists in 
most fats in combination with glycerol as a compound 
ether (triolein), and is obtained from them by saponifica- 
tion of the fats with an alkali. It is an eee liquid, hav- 
ing a slight smell and a pungent taste, and below 14° C. 
crystallizes in brilliant colorless needles. It enters large- 
ly into the composition of soaps, forming with potash soft 
soap, and with soda hard soap. 
[< L. oleum, oil, 


+ ferrc = E. bearl.] Producing oil; yielding 
oil: as, oleiferous seeds. 


olein (6’lé-in),n. ([< L. oleum, oil, + -in2.] One 


of the most widely distributed of the natural 
fats, the trioleic ether of glycerol, having the 


formula CgHs(C1gH3300)3. It is a colorless ofl at 
ordinary temperatures, with fiti e odor and a faint sweet- 
ish taste, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It becomes solid at 21°F. It is not found pure 
in nature, but the animal and vegetable fatty oils consist 


largely of it. Also elatn. 

[NL. (Hoffmanns- 
egg, 1806), < Olea + -inee.] A tribe of the 
order Oleacee, distinguished by the fruit, a 
drupe or berry with a single seed. It contains 
11 genera, of which Olea Aihe typical genus), Phillyrea, 
Osmanthus, Chionanthus, Linociera, Notelea, and Ligus- 
trum are important. 

See ulema. 
(Appar. a form of the word 
which is represented in E. by eland (D. eland, 
G. elend, elen, etc.): see eland.) The eland. 
Hee commaunded them to kill flue Olene or great Deere. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 234. 
Their beasts of strange kinds are the Losh, the Ollen, 
the wild horse. Hakluyt'’s Voyages, 1. 479. 
. [¢ L. olens (olent-), ppr. of 
olere, smell. Cf. odor, ete.] Smelling; scented. 
The cup he (a butterfly] quaffs at lay with olent breast 
Open to gnat, midge, bee, and moth as well. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ITI. 128. 
1. An abbreviated form of 
oleomargarin.—2. Same as oleo-oil. 
[< L. oleum, oil, + 
Gr. ypagery, write.] A picture produced in oils 
by a process analogous to that of lithographic 


rinting. ot hy 
oleogra 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to oleography. _ 
aphy (6-lé-og’ra-fi), n. [< L. oleum, oil, 
Yr. -ypagia, < ypagecv, write.) 1. The art or 
process of preparing oleographs. 
esc differs from chromo-lithography only in 


name, and is a mere vulgar saa to imitate ofl paint- 
ing. sneye. Brit., XIV. 700. 


2. A process, devised by Moffatt, for identifying 


oils by the study of their characteristic lace-like 
atterns when floating on water. 


oleomargarin, oleomargarine (6’16-6-mar’ga- 


rin), . ([< L. oleum, oil, + E. margarin.] A 
grauular solid fat of a slightly yellowish color, 
obtained from the leaf-fat or caul-fat of cattle: 
so named by the inventor of the process of its 


preparation. The fat is first carefully cleaned from 
adhering impurities, as bits of flesh, etc., and then thor- 


oleometer (6-lé-om’e-tér), n. 


Oleon (0’lé-on), n. 


Oleose (6’16-6s), a. 


oleosityt (6-1é-08'i-ti), n. 


oleous (6’16-us), a. 


oleraceous (ol-e-ra’shius), a. 


olericultura 


olericulture (ol’e-ri-kul’tir), x. 


olf (olf), n. 


olfact (ol-fakt’), v. ¢. 


olfaction (ol-fak’shon), n. 


olfaction 


oughly washed in cold water. It is next rendered at a 
temperature of 180° to 175 F., and the mixture of o 

products thus obtained is slowly and partially cooled, till 
a part of the stearin and palmatin has crystallized out. 
Under great hydraulic pressure the parts which still re- 
main fluid are pressed out ; after a time these solidify, and 
are ready for market, This substance has beeu largely 
used as an adulterant of butter. When oleomargarin is 
churned ina liquid state with a certain proportion of fresh 
milk, a natter is produced which mixes with it, while the 
buttermilk imparts a flavor of fresh butter to the mass, 
making so perfect an imitation that it can scarcely be 
distinguished by taste from fresh butter. A refined 
fat strongly resembling that obtained from beef-fat is 
got from lard by similar treatment. Also, in commerce, 


called simply oleo. 

[< L. oleum, oil, 
+ Gr. pétpov, measure.} An instrument for 
ascertaining the weight and purity of oil; an 
eleometer. 
[< L. oleum, oil: see otl.] 
A liquid obtained by the distillation of a mix- 
ture of olein and lime. 


oleo-oil (6’16-6-0il), n. A deodorized low grease 
t 


fat, used as an adulterant of dai 
and for other 
lard and oleo. 


products, 
urposes. Also called neutral 
Trade-name. ] 


oleophosphoric (6“16-6-fos-for’ik), a. [« L. ole- 


um, oil, + E. phosphoric.] Consisting of olein 
and phosphoric acid: applied to a complex acid 
contained in the brain. 


oleoptene (6-16-op’tén), n. Same as el@optene. 
oleoresin (0/1é-6-rez’in), n. 


6 < L. oleum, oil, + 
resind, resin: see resin.] 1, A natural mixture 
of an essential oil anda resin, forming the vege- 
table balsams.—2. In phar., a fixed or volatile 
oi] holding resin and sometimes other active 
matter in solution, obtained from ether tine- 


tures by evaporation. The oleoresins used in medi- 
cine are those of Aspidtum or male-fern, capsicum, cubeb, 
fris, lupulin, ginger, and black pepper; the last is nearly 
the same as the substance long known as oil of black pep- 


fea a by-product in the manufacture of piperina. 
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eoresinous (6’1é6-6-rez’i-nus), a. ([< oleoresin 
+ -ous.) Of the nature of oleoresin. 


Dissolving any oleo-restnous deposit in a little rectified 
spirit. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 289. 


oleosaccharum (6/1é-6-sak’a-rum),n. [< L. ole- 


um, oil, + NL. saccharum, sugar: see saccharum. } 
A mixture of oil and sugar, which is somewhat 
more miscible with water than oil alone. 

[< L. oleosus, oily: see ole- 
ous.] Same as oleous. 

It’s not unlikely that the rain-water may be endued with 
some vere sue or prolifick virtue, deriv'd from some ga- 
line or oleose particles it contains. 

Ray, Works of Creation, 1 
[< oleose, oleous, + 
-ity.] The property of being oleous or fat; oili- 
ness; fatness. 
How knew you him? 
By his viscosity, 
His oleonty, and his suscitability. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, fi. 1. 
(= F. huileux = Sp. Pg. It. 
oleoso, < L. oleosus, oily, < oleum, oil: see otl.] 
Oily; having the nature or character of oil. 
Also oleose. 


It is not the solid 


of wood that burneth, but the 
oleous moisture thereo 


Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 820. 
[< L. oleraceus, 
resembling herbs, < olus (oler-), pot-herbs. Cf. 
alexanders.] In bot., of the nature of a pot- 
herb; fit for kitchen use: applied to plants hav- 
ing esculent properties. 

i ol? e-ri-kul’tir-al-i), adv. With 
reference to olericulture; in olericulture. 

The Dwarf Kales.— De Candolle does not bring these 
into his classification as offering true types, and in this 
perhaps he is right. Yet, olericulturally considered, they 
are quite distinct. Amer. Nat., XXIl. 807. 
(< L. olus, 
(oler-), a pot-herb, + cultura, culture.] In gar- 
dening or agriculture, the cultivation of plants 
having esculent properties, particularly such as 
are pot-herbs. 

[Said to be a var. (if so, through 
elf) of olp, a var. of alp1, the bullfinch.] The 
bullfinch, Pyrrhula vulgaris. Also olp and blood- 
olp. [Prov. Eng.]—GQreen olf. Same as greenjinch, 1. 
[< L. olfactare, smell at, 
freq. of olfacere, smell, scent, < olere, smell, + fa- 
cere, make: see fact.] To smell. (Humorous. ] 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 

Though every nare olfact it not. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. £ 742. 

[< olfact + -ton.] 
The sense of smell or faculty of smelling; an 
olfactory act or process; smell; scent. 

He thought a single momentary olfaction at a phial con- 
taining a globule the size of a mustard seed, moistened 


with the decillionth potency of aconite, is quite sufficient. 
Nature, XXXVII. 289. 


olfactive 
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olfactive (ol-fak’tiv), a. [= F. olfactif = Pg. oligarchic (ol-i-gir’kik),a. [= F. oligarchique 


olfactivo; as olfact + -ive.] Same as olfactory. 

olfactometer (ol-fak-tom’e-tér), n. [< L. ol- 
Facere, smell (see olfuct), + Gr. uétpov, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for measuring the acute- 
ness of the sense of smell. 


Dr. Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht, . . . has constructed an 
instrument which he calls an olfactometer. It consists 
simply of a glass tube, one end of which curves upward, 
to be inserted into the nostril. A shorter movable cylin- 
der, made ofthe oduriferous substance, fits over the straight 
end of this glass tube. On inhaling, no odor will be per- 
ceived so long as the outer does not project beyond the 
inner tube. The further we push forward the outer cylin- 
der, the larger will be the scented surface presented tu the 
in-rushing colunin of air, and the stronger will be the odor 
perceived. Science, XV. 44. 


olfactor (ol-fak’tor), n. [<¢ L. as if *olfactor (cf. 
fem. olfactriz), one who smells, ¢ olfacere, smell: 
see olfact.] The organ of smell; the nose. 
[Rare.] 
If thy nose, Sir a ine were anything more than the 
ghost of an olffactor, 1 would offer thee a pinch ee uties 


olfactory (ol-fak’t6-ri), a. and. [= F. olfac- 
toire = Sp. Fe. olfatorio = It. olfattorio, « NL. 
*olfactorius (L. neut. as a noun, & smelling- 
bottle, a nosegay), < olfucere, smell: see olfact.] 
I. a. Making or causing to smell; effecting or 
otherwise pertaining to olfaction; having the 
sense of smell or providing for the exercise of 
that faculty: as, an olfactory organ. The olfactory 
nerves, present in nearly all vertebrates, are slender fila- 
ments in man, about twenty in number, arising from the 
under surface of the olfactory bulb, or terminal part of the 
rhinencephalon or olfactory lobe. The lobe is primitively 
hollow, being a tubular process whose cavity is continu- 
ous with that of the prosencephalic ventricle, and it is 
of much greater relative size in the lower than in the 
higher vertebrates. In the latter the olfactory lobes are 
reduced to a pair of solid flattened bands. like bits of 
tape. and improperly receive the name of olfactory nerves, 
which properly applies only to the numerous filaments 
arising from the Suibous end of the so-called olfactory 
nerves, penetrating the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone through numerous miuute foramina, and ramify- 
ing through the Schneiderian mucous membrane of the 
nose. Also olfactive. See cuts under Elasmobranchit, en- 
cephalon, nasal, and Petromuzontidea.— Olfactory angle, 
in anat., the angle formed with the basicranial axis by the 
Plane of the cribriform plate.— Olfactory bulb. Sce 
b.— Olfactory crus, the rhinocaul.— Olfactory fo- 
ramina. See foramen.— ectOry  glomerull. See glo- 
merulus.— Olfactory lobe. See , and cuts under 
brain, optic, and sulcus.— Olfactory pits. See pit.— Ol- 
factory tuber. Sce tuber.— Olfactory tubercle. Same 
as caruncula mammiillaris (which see, under caruncula). 


II, .; pl. olfactories (-riz). The organ of 
smell; the nose as an olfactory organ: usually 
in the plural. (Colloq.] 

olibant (ol’i-ban), ». Same as olibanum. 

olibanum (0-lib’a-num), x. [=F. oliban = Sp. 
olibano = Pg. It. olibano, < ML. olibanum, appar. 
« Ar, al-luban, ¢ al, the, + luban (0 Gr. Ac3a- 
voc, L. libanus), frankineense.] A gum-resin 

ielded by trees of the genus Boswellia in the 

somali country. Itis obtained by incisions in the bark, 
and appears in commerce in the form of hardened tears 
and irregular lumps of a yellowish color. It has a pleas- 
ant aromatic odor, heightened by heat, and its chief use is 
as incense. In medicine it is nearly disused. See frank. 
incense. — African olibanum, the ordinary olibanum, the 
Arabian being inferior, and now scarcely collected.—In- 
dian olibanum, a soft fragrant resin yielded by the salai- 
tree, Bomecellia serrata Aneiiding B. thurifera), in parts of 
India, and locally used as incense. 

olidt(ol’id), a. [¢< L. olidus, smelling, emittin 
a smell, < olére (rarely olére), smell: see olent. 
Having a strong disagreeable smell. Sir T. 
Browne. 


Of which olid and despicable liquor I chose to make an 
instance. Boyle, Works, I. 688. 


olidoust (ol’i-dus), a. [< L. olidus, smelling: 
see olid and -ous.] Same as olid. 

olifauntt, ». An obsolete form of elephant. 

oligandrous (ol-i-gan’drus), a. [< Gr. oAiyoe, 
few, + arv7p (avdp-), @ male (in mod. bot. a sta- 
men). Cf. Gr. 62i‘yavdpoc, thinly peopled, of same 
formation.] In bot., having fewstamens: ap- 
plied to a plant that has fewer than twenty 
stamens. 

oliganthous (ol-i-gan’thus), a. cs Gr. oAiyoe, 
fow, + drfoc, a flower.) In bot., few-flowered. 

oligarch (ol’i-giirk), ». [= F. oligarque = It. 
oligarco, < Gr. oatydpync, an oligarch, ¢ oZiyog, 
few, + apyev, rule. Cf. oligarchy.|] A member 
of an oligarchy; one of a few holding political 
power. 

Convenient access from the sea was a main point, and 

we can therefore understand that the ground by the coast 
would be first settled, and would remain the dwelling- 


lace of the old citizens, the forefathers of the oliyarchs of 
e great sedition. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 356. 


oligarchal (0l’i-giir-kal), a. [< oligarch + -al.] 
Same as oligarchic. 


= Sp. oligdrquico = Pg, It. oligarchico, ¢ Gr. 
OAL apyikuc, pertaining to oligarchy, ¢ oacyapyia, 
oligarchy: see oligarchy.) Pertaining to or of 
the nature of oligarchy or government by a 
few; administering an cligarchy; administered 
as an oligarchy or by oligarchs; constituting an 
oligarchy. 

The Héraion . . . would stand in the oltgarchic quarter 


on the low ground near the agora. 
£. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 357. 


oligarchica]l (0l-i-giir’ki-kal), a. [« oligarchic 


+-al.] 1, Relating to oligarchic government; 
characteristic of oligarchs.— 2, Constituting an 
oligarehy; oligarchie. 


oligarchist (0l’i-giir-kist), ». [« oligarch-y + 


-ist.] An advocate or supporter of oligarchy. 


oligarchy (01’i-giir-ki), n.; pl. oligarchies (-kiz). 


[= F. oligarchie = Sp. oligarquia = Pg. It. oli- 
garchia, (Gr. ozyapxia, government by the few, 
« odiyoc, few, + dpyev, rule. Cf. oligarch.) A 
form of government in which the supreme power 
is vested in the hands of asmall exclusive class; 
also, collectively, those who form such a class 
or body. 

We have no aristocracies but in contemplation, all odi- 


garchves, wherein a few rich men domineer. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 213. 


In the Greek commonwealths the best definition of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy would be that in the democracy 
political rights are enjoyed by all who enjoy civil rights, 
while in the oligarchy political rights are confined to a 
part only of those who enjoy civil rights. 

E. A. Freoian Amer. Lects., p. 290. 


oligarticular (ol’i-giir-tik’a-lir), a. [< Gr. 


odAtyoc, few, + L. articulus, a joint: see articu- 
lar.] Confined to a few joints, as an arthritis. 


oligemia, oligzemia (0l-i-jé’mi-i), n. [NL. oli- 


gemia, ¢ Gr. ddiyoc, little, + aiza, blood.) In 
pathol., that state of the system in which there 
is a deficiency of blood. Compare anemia. 


oligiste (ol’i-jist), n. [< F. oligiste, so called 


as containing less iron than the related mag- 
netic oxid; ¢ Gr. daiyioroc, least, superl. of 67/;0¢, 
few, little.] One of several varieties of native 
iron sesquioxid, or hematite. 


oligistic (ol-i-jis’tik), a. [« oligiste + -ic.] Of 


or pertaining to oligiste, or specular iron ore. 


oligistical (ol-i-jis’ti-kal), a. [< oligistic + -al.] 


Same as oligistic. 


oligocarpoust (0l’i-g6-kir’ pus), a. [< Gr. 67 ‘zoe, 


few, + xapzoéc, fruit.) In bot., having few fruits. 


Oligocene (0l’i-g6-sén), a. [< Gr. oziyor, little, 


+ xaivoc, recent.) In geol., a division of the 
Tertiary series, ene groups formerly 
classed in part as Upper Eocene and in part 


as Lower Miocene. The rocks classed as Oligocene 
are partly of fresh-water and brackish origin, and partly 
marine. They are especially well developed in the Paris 
basin, in northern Germany (where this name was first 
proposed by Beyrich), and in Switzerland. The important 
formation known as the Molasse belongs partly to the 
Oligocene. The vegetation of that period was varied and 
interesting, and indicative of a decidedly warmer climate 
than that at present prevailing. Beds referred to the 
Oligocene extend from Florida through to Texas, and are 
characterized by the presence of Orbitcides mantelli, a 
widely distributed foraminifer. 


The so-called Oligocene dcposits ... were originally 
called by Conrad, who first characterized them, the Vicks- 
burg beds, and by me have been designated the ‘ Orbi- 
toidic,” from the great abundance of Orbitoides Mantelli, 
their most distinctive fossil. 

Heilprin, U. 8. Tertiary Geol., p. 3. 


Oligochexta (0l’i-g6-ké’ ta), n. pl. are < Gr. 


oniyoc, few, + yairn, long hair, mane.} An order 
or a class of cheetopod annelids, including the 
earthworms and lugworms, or the terricolous 
and limicolous worms: so called from the pau- 
city of the bristling foot-stumps or parapodia. 
The Oligocheta are abranchiate, ametabolous, and mone- 
cious. They have been divided into Terricole and Limt. 
cole, and also into four orders bearing other naines, The 
term is contrasted with Polychata. Also Oligochates. See 
cut under Nais. 


oligochetous (0l’i-g6-ké’tus), a. Having the 


characters of the Oligochata. 


oligocholia (0l*i-g6-ko’li-4), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


ontyoc, few, little, + joa, bile.] In pathol., 
seantiness of bile. 


oligochrome (ol’i-g6-krom), a. and n._ [¢ Gr. 


ddiyoc, few, + ypoua, color.] I, a. Painted in 
few colors: especially applied to decorative 
work: as, oligochrome decoration of a building 
or & room. 

II. ». A design executed in few colors. 


oligochromemia, oligochromemia (0l’i-g6- 


kro-me’mi-ii),n. (NL. oligochromemia,< Gr. 07:- 
yor, few, little, + ypaya, color, + aiza, blood.) In 
pathol., seantiness of hemoglobin in red blood- 
corpuscles. 


oligosporous 


oligoclase (0l’i-g6-klas),n. [< Gr. oAizoc, little, 
+ «aoc, a breaking, fracture.] A soda-lime 
triclinic feldspar, the soda predominating. See 

eldspar. 

oligocystic (0l’i-g6-sis’tik), a. (< Gr. oZiyor, 
few, + xvoric, bladder (cyst): see cyst.] Hav- 
ing few cysts or cavities: as, oligocystic tu- 
mors. 

oligocythemia, oligocythemia (0l’i-g6-si- 
the’ mi), n. crpaeay iemer path € Gr. ie oC, 
few, + xirvoc, a hollow (a cell), + atua, blood. ] 
In pathol.,a condition of the blood in which 
there is a paucity of red corpuscles. 

Oligodon (0l’i-go-don), n. [NL., « Gr. oiyoe, 
few, + odoi¢ (oduvr-) = E. tooth.} A genus of 
colubriform serpents giving name to the family 
Oligodontide. There are many species, of In- 
dia, Ceylon, and neighboring islands. 

Oligodontide (ol’i-g6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< 
Oligodon (-odont-) + -de.] Afamily of colubri- 
form serpents, typified by the genus Oligodon, 


related to the Calamariid@. There are several gen- 
era and about 40 species, some of which are known as 
ground-snakes and spotted adders. 


oligogalactia (0l’i-go-ga-lak’ti-#), n. [NL., < 
Gr. odiyoc, few, little, + ya2a (yasaxr-), milk: 
see galactia.] In pathol., scantiness of milk- 
secretion. 

oligoglottism (0l’i-g6-glot’izm), n. [« Gr. o7i- 
yo¢, few, + y/arra, tongue (see glottis), + -ism.] 
Slight knowledge of languages. [Rare.] 

oligomania (0l’i-go-maé‘ni-éi), m. [NL., < Gr. 
oAcyoc, few, little, + vavia, madness: see mania. ] 
Mental impairment which is especially evident 
in only a few directions: nearly equivalent to 
monomantia. 

Thereasons.. . aresufficient to justify the substitution 


of the term oligomania for monomania. 
Medical Neves, I. 472. 


oligomerous (ol-i-gom’e-rus), a. [¢< Gr. oZiyor, 
few, + yépoc, part.] 1. Having few segments 
of the body, as a mollusk. Huazley. [Rare.]— 
2. In bot., having few members. 

oligometochia (0l’i-g6-me-té’ki-i), ». [NL., 
€ Gr. oAiyoc, few, + peroxy, a participle.] Spar- 
ing use of participles or participial clauses in 
composition: jappeney to polymetochia. Amer. 
Jour. Philol., LX. 144. 

oligometochic (0l’i-g6-me-to’kik), a. [< oligo- 
metochia + -ic.] Containing or using but few 

Pio ang Amer. Jour. Philol., UX. 150. 
ligomyodi (01’i-g6-mi-0'di), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 

osiyoc, few, + pic, muscle, + 67, song.] A 
group of birds nearly equivalent to Mesomyodi: 
opposed to Acromyodi. Used by Sclater in 1880 asa sub- 
order of Paxseres, covering the Haplouphone, Heteromeri, 
and Deanodactili of Garrod and Forbes, and comprehend- 
ing eight families — Oryrhamphide, Tyrannide, Pipride, 
Cotingide, Phytotomida, Pittiue, Philepittide, and Eury- 
lemide. 

oligomyodian (01l’i-g6-mi-0’di-an),a. Same as 
oligomyoid. 

oligomyoid (0l’i-g6-mi’ oid), a. [Prop. *oligomy- 
ode: see Oligomyodi.] Inornith., having few or 
imperfectly differentiated muscles of the syrinx: 
applied to a lower series of birds of the order 
Passeres, such as the Clamatores or Mesomyodi, 
and synonymous with mesomyodian, but ot less 
exact signification. 

oligomyoidean (01’i-g6-mi-oi’dé-an), a. Same 
as oligomyoid. * 

oligonite (ol’i-g6-nit), m. [¢ oligon(-spar) + 
-ite2,] A variety of siderite or carbonate of iron, 
containing 25 per cent. of manganese protoxid, 
found at Ehrenfriedersdorf in Saxony. 

oligon-spar (ol’i-gon-spir), n. [Accom. of G. 
oligonspath, ¢ Gr. ddiyor, neut. of d4:;00¢, little, 
few, + G. spath, spar.] Same as oligonite. 

oligophyllous (01/1-g6-fil’us), a. [< Gr. osiyor, 
few, + giAdov, & leaf.) In Dot., having few 
leaves. 

oligospermia (ol’i-go-spér’mi-i), n. [NL., < 
Gr. dAtjo¢, few, little, + ovépua, seed.] In pa- 
thol., deficiency of semen. 

oligospermous (01li-go-spér’mus), a. [< Gr. 0/c- 
yoowepuoc, having few seeds, ¢ odijoc, few, + 
orépua, seed.] In bot., having few seeds. 

Oligosporea (o0l’i-g6-sp0’ré-H), n. pl. [NI., < 
Gr. d4i)0c, few, + oxdpoc, seed.] An ordinal 
name given by Schneider to the minute para- 
sitie sporozoans of the genus Coccidium, whose 
cysts produce a small definite number of spores. 

oligosporean (01]’i-g6-sp6’ré-an), a. and n. J, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Oligosporea. 

IT. ». A member of the Oligosporea. 

oligosporous (ol“i-go-spd’rus), a. [< Gr. 67i- 
yoo, few, + odpoc, seed.] Same as oligospo- 
rean, 


oligostemonous 


oligostemonous (0l’i-g6-stem’6-nus),a. [< Gr. 
odiyoc, few, + orjuwr, taken in sense of ‘stamen’: 
see stamen.] In bot., same as oligandrous. 

oligosyllabic (0l‘i-g6-si-lab’ik), a. [< oligosyl- 
lab(le) + -ic.] Of three or fewer syllables, as a 
word; trisyllabic, disyllabic, or monosyllabic: 
opposed to polysyllabic. [Rare.] 

Words . . . of less than four [syllables] . . . are oltgo- 
syllabic. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 516. 
oligosyllable (0l’i-g6-sil’a-bl), n. (Cf. Gr. d%- 
yoovAAasia, the having few syllables, < dAcyo¢ 
few, + ovAAaZy, syllable: see syllable. Aword 
of three or fewer syllables: distinguished from 


olysyllable. [Rare.] 

oligotokous (ol-i-got’6-kus), a. [< Gr. ddiyoe, 
few, + rixrety, rexetv, bear.] Having few at a 
birth: applied in ornithology to birds which lay 
four eggs or fewer. [Little used. 

oligotrophy (ol-i-got’ré-fi), ». ([< Gr. oAéyoe, 
little, + tpog#, nourishment.] Deficiency of 
nutrition. 

oliguria (ol-i-gi’ri-i),». [NL., «Gr. oAtyos, few, 
little, + ovpov, urine.] In pathol., scantiness of 
urine; diminished secretion of urine. 

olinda (6-lin’di),n. [See def.] A sort of hunt- 
ing-knife made at Olinda in Brazil. 

Olio (0/1i6), n. [Formerly also oglio, with the 
common mistake of -o for -a in words adopted 
from Sp. (cf. bastinado); for *olia = Sp. olla = 
Pg. olha (both pron. ol’yi), an earthen pot, a 
dish of meat boiled or stewed, a medley, = OF. 
olle, ole, < L. olla, a pot: see olla.] 1. A savory 
dish composed of a great variety of ingredients, 
as stewed meat, herbs, etc. 

To make ... pleasure to rule the table, and all the re- 
gions of thy soul, is to make a man lees and lower than an 


ogito, of a cheaper value than a turbot. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 708. 


We to the Mulberry Garden, where Sheres is to treat us 
with a Spanish Olio, by a cook of his acquaintance that is 
there, that was with my Lord in Spain. 


Pepys, Diary, IV. 146. 
2. A mixture; a medley. 

Ben Jonson, in his ‘‘Sejanus” and “Catiline,” has given 
us this ofto of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
tragedy. Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 
8. A miscellany; 3 collection of various pieces: 
chiefly applied to a musical collection. 

oliphantt (ol’i-fant), nm. 1. An obsolete form 
of elepkant.—2. A hunter’s or warrior’s horn 
made of ivory: used in the middle ages, more 
frequently as a decorative piece of furniture 
than as a musical instrument. 

oliprance} (ol’i-prans), nm. [< ME. olipraunce, 
olypraunce, pride, vanity (%); appar. of OF. ori- 
gin, but no evidence appears.] 1. Probably, 
pride; vanity. 


Of rych atyre ys here avaunce, 
Prykyng ere hors wyth ol 


h unce, 
ob. of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, p. 1465, 
Thus in plat ha & oltpraunce his empyre he haldes, 
In lust & in lecherye, & lothelych werkkes. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1849. 
2. Rude, boisterous merriment; a romping- 
mateh. Holloway. (Halliwell). [Prov. Eng.] 
olisatrum (6-li-sat’rum), x. See alexanders, 1. 
olitory (ol’i-t6-ri),a.andn. [< L. olitorius, of 
or belonging to a kitchen-gardener, or to vege- 
tables, < olitor, a kitchen-gardener, < olus, kitch- 
en vegetables, pot-herbs: see oleraceous.] I. 
a. Producing or used in growing pot-herbs 
and kitchen vegetables: equivalent to kitchen- 
or vegetable- in the compounds kitchen-garden, 
vegetable-garden. 

Now was publish’d my “ French Gardener,” the first and 
best of the kind that introduo’d ye use of the Olitorie gar- 
den to any purpose. — Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 6, 1658. 

II. n.; pl. olitories (-riz). 1. A vegetable or 
other jeherb of the kinds commonly grown 

in kitchen-gardens. 

Pliny indeede enumerates a world of vulgar plants and 
olitories, but they fall infinitely short of our physic gar- 
dens, books, and herbals, every aay augmented by our sedu- 
lous botanists. Evelyn, To Mr. Wotton. 
2. A kitchen-garden. 

uctions of the oli affect finery. 
mone epeneremee ys Hervey, Meditations L. 79. 
oliva (5-li’vi), ». [NL., < L. oliva, olive: see 

olive.] 1. Olive-tree gum.—2. In conch.: (a) 
{cap.] The typical genus of Olivide, founded 
b Peaguisce in 1789; the olives or olive-shells. 
(B) Pl. olivas (-viz). Any species of Oliva; an 

olive-shell. See cut at olive-shell.—3. Pl. olive 

(-v6). In anat., the olivary body of the brain. 
Olivacea (ol-i-va’s6-4), n. pl. [NL., < Oliva + 

-acea.| A family of gastropods: same as Oli- 

vide. 
olivaceous (ol-i-va’shius), a. (< NL. *olivaceus, 
< L. oliva, olive: see olive.] In zodl. and bot., of 
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an olive-green color; olive-green.—Olivaceous 
flycatchers, those members of the nnide@ whose pre- 
vailing coloration is olivaceous, They are very numerous, 
especially in tropical and subtropical America, and gen- 
erally of small size for their family. Those of the United 
States nearly all belong to the genera Contopus and Empi- 
donax. See the cuts under these words, and olive-tyrant. 
olivadert, a. ie *olivater (?), < F. olivdtre, 
OF. olivastre, olive-colored: see olivaster.] Of 
a color approaching that of olive; olivaster. 
A train of Portuguese ladies, . . . their complexions 
olivader and sufficiently unagreeable. 
Evelyn, Diary, May 80, 1662. 
olivary (ol’i-va-ri), a. [= F. olivaire, < L. oli- 
varius, of or belonging to olives, < oliva, olive: 
see olive.] Resembling an olive.— ou body, 
in anat., 2 Ganeon of the oblongata lying on either side 
just laterad of the pyramid, and forming an oval projection 
on the surface just below the pons. It consists of the 
nucleus olivaris inferior with a covering and filling of 
white matter. Also called tnferior Gléoavy body, or tnfertor 
olive, and corpus semiovale.— Olivary eminence, in anat., 
& small rounded transverse process of the body of the 
sphenoid bone, just in front of the pitui fossa, in re- 
lation with the optic chiasm. Also called oltvary process, 
or tuberculum .— Olivary fasciculus. See /fascicu- 
dus.— Olivary peduncle, the whole mass of fibers enter- 
ing the hilum of the olivary body. 
olivaster} (ol-i-vas’tér), a. [< OF. olivastre, F. 
olivdtre = Sp. It. olivastro, < L. oliva, olive: see 
olive and -aster, here used adjectively.] Of the 
color of the olive; dull-green. 
But the countries of the Abyssenes, and Bar , and 
Peru, where they are tawny and oltvaster and e, are 
generally more sandy and dry. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 899. 


Olive (ol’iv), m. anda. [<ME. olive, olyve, < OF. 
olive, also olie, F. olive = Sp. Pg. It. oliwa, <¢ L. 
oliva, an olive, not orig. L., but derived, with orig. 
digamma, < Gr. éAaia, Attic éAda, an olive-tree, 
an olive. Cf. éAaov, olive-oil, oil: see otl.] I, n. 
1. The oil-tree, Olea Europea, cultivated from 
the earliest times in Syria and Palestine, and 
thence in remote antiquity distributed through- 
out the whole Mediterranean region: in recent 
times it has been successfully planted in Aus- 


tralia, southern California, and elsewhere. The 
olive is of low stature (some 40 feet) with rounded top; 
the trunk and branches are apt to be gnarled and fantas- 
tic, and the leaves are small and lance-shaped, dull-green 


CHE 
ay otc 


7 


x. Branch of the Olive (Olea Exropwa), with fruits. 2. Branch with 
flowers. a, a flower. 


above and silvery beneath; the general effect is that of an 
old willow. It is an evergreen, of great longevity and pro- 
ductiveness, and thrives in poor and dry calcareous and 
sandy soils. Of the cultivated variety (0. sativa) some 
twenty or thirty subvarieties are recognized. The wild 
variety (O. Oleaster) has short blunt leaves, the branches 
more or less spiny, and a worthless fruit. It is native in 
southern Europe as well as Asia. The olive was ancient- 
ly sacred to Pallas, and its leaves were used for victors’ 
wreaths among the Greeks and Romans. (See olive-branch. 
The value of the olive lies chiefly in the fruit ; but its w 
also is valuable. Olive-gum or Lecca-gum (oliva) exudes 
from the bark, and was porary ater as a stimulant, while 
the bark itself has served as a tonic. — 

2. The fruit of the common olive-tree, a small 
ellipsoid drupe (the ‘‘berry”), bluish-black in 
color when fully ripe. It is an important source of 
oil (see oltve-oil) and is also largely consumed in the form 
of preserved or pickled olives, consisting of the green- 
colored unripe drupes, first soaked in water containing 
potash and lime to i? og bitterness, and then bottled in 
an aromatized salt liquid. } 

3. A tree of some other species of Olea, or of 
some other genus resembling the olive. See 
Olea, and phrases below.—4. The color of the 
unripe olive; a color composed of yellow, black, 
red, and white in such proportions as to form a 
low-toned dull green, slightly yellow.—5. Same 
as oliva, 1.—6. A perforated plate in the strap 
of a satchel or traveling-bag, through which the 
stud or button passes to fasten it.—7. A one 
oval button over which loops of braid are passe 


oliver 


as a fastening for cloaks, etc.— 8. In anat., the 
olivary body of the medulla oblongata.—9. In 
conch., an olive-shell.— 10. In ornith., the oys- 


ter-catcher, Hamatopus ostrilegus. C. Swain- 
son. ssex, Eng.]—American olive, the devil- 
ood.— da or mock olive, in Australia, Notelea 


Ww 

ligustrina and N. longifolia, the latter also called Botany 
Bay olive.— California olive, the Californian mountain- 
laurel, Umbellularia Californica.— Fragrant or sweet- 
scented olive, Osmanthus (lea) JSragrans.— Holly-leaf- 
ed olive, a fine compact shrub from Japan, Osmanthus 
Olea) tlicifolia.— Queensland olive, Olea paniculata.— 
puree one the mezereon.— White olive, See Halle- 
ria.— Wild olive. (a) The primitive form of the common 
olive (see def. 1); also, in India, Olea dtotca. (6) One 
of various trees of other genera: in Europe, Eleagnus 
angustifolia, Rhus Cotinus, and Thymelea Sanamunda 
(Daphne Thymelea); in the West Indies, Bontia daphnot- 
, nalia Buceras, and 7’. capi- 


des, Ximenta Americana, Termt: 
tata ; in India, Putranjiva Roxburgh. 

. a. Relating to the olive; of the color of 
the unripe olive; olivaceous; of a dull, some- 
what yellowish Breen; also, of the color of the 
olive-tree, which in general effect is of a dull 
ashen-green, with distinctly silvery shading. 

Oliveback (ol’iv-bak), n. The olive-backed 
thrush, Turdus swatnsoni. It is widely distributed 
in North America, and is one of the common thrushes of 
the eastern parts of the United States, like the wood- 
thrush, hermit-thrush, and veery. The upper parts are of a 
uniform olivaceous color, the lower are white, tinged with 
tawny and marked with a peowuston of blackish spots on 
the breast; the length is about 7 inches, This thrush is 
m tory and insectivorous, and a fine songster ; it nests 
in bushes, and lays pale greenish-blue eggs spotted with 


rusty-brown. 
olive-backed (ol’iv-bakt),a. Having the back 


olivaceous: as, the olive-backed thrush. See 
oliveback. 
olivebark-tree (0l’iv-birk-tré), ». A West In- 
dian tree, Terminalia Buceras ; also, one of other 
species of Terminalia. 
olive-branch (ol’iv-branch), ». 1. A branch 
of the olive-tree, the emblem of peace and 
plenty (in allusion to the ‘‘olive leaf pluckt 
off” brought by the dove sent out by Noah). 
Peace, with an olive branch, 
Shall fly with dove-like wings about all Spain. 
Lust’s Dominion, iv. 4. 
Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine upon the walls of 
thine house, thy children like the oltve branches {‘‘olive- 
planta” in the authorized version} round about thy table. 
Ps. cxxviii. 4, in Book of Common Prayer. 
Hence, in allusion to the last quotation — 2. 
pl. Children. [Humorous.] 
May you ne’er meet with Feuds or Babble, 


May Olive Branches crown your Table. 
Prior, The Mice. 


There were hardly ‘‘quarters” enough for the bachelors, 
let alone those blessed with wife and olive-branches, and all 
manner of make-shifta were the result. 

Harper's Mag., UXXVI. 791. 
olived (ol’ivd),a. [<olive + -ed2.] Decorated 
with olive-trees or -branches. 

Green as of old each oliv'd portal smiles. 
T. Warton, Triumph of Isis. 


olive-green (ol’iv-grén), . See green}. 

oliveness (0l’iv-nes),. Olive color; the state 
of being olivaceous in color. Coues, 

olivenite (0l’i-ve-nit), n. [Adapted from the 
orig. G. olivenerz (‘olive-ore’); < G. oliven, gen. 
(in comp.) of olive, olive, + -ite2.] An arseni- 
ate of copper, usually of an olive-green color, 
occurring 1n prismatic crystals, and also in reni- 
form, granular, and fibrous crusts. The latter 
forms have sometimes a yellow to brown color. Also 
called oltve-ore, and the fibrous kinds wood-copper. . 

olive-nut (ol’iv-nut), ». The fruit of species 
of Eleocarpus. 

olive-oil (ol’iv-oil’), n. A fixed oil expressed 
from the pericarp or pulp of the common olive. 
It is an insipid, inodorous, pale-yellow or greenish-yellow, 
viscid fluid, unctuous to the feel, inflammable, incapable of 
combining with water, and nearly insoluble in alcohol. It 
is the lightest of all the fixed of}s, and is of the non-drying 
class. It is very largely used as a food. In countries 
where it is produced it is employed in cookery and serves 
as butter with bread ; in England and America its table use 
is chiefly that of a salad-dressing. In ‘medicine it is em- 

loyed principally in liniments, ointments, and plasters. 

Tnferior grades serve for lubrication, illumination, woolen- 
dressing, and soap-making. For the best oil the fruit 
should be picked just before it is ripe enough to fall, and 
ground at once. The first pressing, without apc an 
of water or heat, yields virgin ot!. The second pressing, 
after subjecting the marc to the action of boiling water, is 
not quite so good; a third yields the inferior pyrene ott. 
Olive-oil is extensively adulterated with cotton-seed, ara- 
chis, and other oils. Italy leads in the production and 
export of olive-oil. Also called sweet-oil, 

olive-ore (ol’iv-dr), n. Same as olivenite. 

olive-plum (ol’iv-plum), 7. Any tree of the ge- 
nus Lleodendron, or its fruit. 

oliver! (ol’i-vér), 7. Fo daar from the proper 
name Oliver, ME. Oliver, ( F. Olivier.) A forge- 
hammer in which the hammer is fastened upon 
one end of an arm or handle, the other end of 
which is attached to an axle. The hammer is worked 


oliver 


by the alternate action of a apeine that raises the hammer 


and treadle-mechanism by which the foot of the operator 
forces the hammer down to deliver its blow. 


The oliver is a heavier hammer worked with a treadle. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 832, 
oliver? (ol’i-vér), x. 
A young eel. [ Prov. 
oliveret, ». [ME., < OF. olivier = Pr. oliver = 
Sp. olivera = Pg. oliveira, an olive-tree, olive 
(cf. ML. olivarium, an olive-yard, neut.),< L. oli- 
varius, of or belonging to olives: see olivary.] 
An olive-grove; an olive-tree. 
They brende alle the cornes in that lond, 


And alle her oliveres and vynes eek. 
Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 46. 


The two felowes that fledden he comen to their felowes 
that were discended vnder an olyvere hem for to resten. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 541. 

Oliverian (ol-i-vé’ri-an),”. [< Oliver (see def. ) 

+ -ian.] Anadherent of Oliver Cromwell; an 

admirer of the character or policy of Cromwell. 


A cordial sentiment for an Oliverian or a republican. 
Godwin, Mandeville, xlL 


[A var. of elver, eel-fare.] 
ng. 


olive-shell (ol’iv-shel), ». In conch., any mem- ollent, 7. 
ollite (ol’it), x. 


ber of the Olivide. 

olivet (ol’i-vet),. [Appar. < 
olive + -et.] <A false pearl; 
especially, in French indus- 
tries, a pearl of the kind manu- 
factured for export to savage 

eoples. Compare false pearl, 
oman pearl, under pearl. 

Olivetan (ol’i-vet-an), n. [< 
Oliveto (see def.) + -an.] A 
member of an order of Bene- 
dictine monks, founded in 
1313, at Siena, Italy: the 
name was derived from the 
mother-house at Monte Oli- 
veto, near Siena. 

olive-tree (ol’iv-tré), n. [< 
ME. olive-tre, olyff-tree, ete.; 
< olive + tree.] e olive, 1. 

olive-tyrant (0l’iv-ti’rant), ». Any bird of the 
subfamily Eleniine. 

olive-wood (ol’iv-wid), ». 1. The wood of 
the common olive. It is of a brownish-yellow color, 
beautifully veined, hard, and suited to fine work, being 
well known in the form of small ornamental articles; in 
Europe it is sometimes used for furniture. 

2. The name of two trees, El@odendron orientale 
of Mauritius and Madagascar, and £. australe 
of Australia. 

olivewort (ol’iv-wért), n. Any plant of the 
natural order Oleacee. 

Olive-yard (ol’iv-yaird), ». An inclosure or 
iece of ground in which olives are cultivated. 
X. Xxiii. 11. 

Olividss (6-liv’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Oliva (< L. 
oliva, olive: see olive) + -ide.]) <A family of 
rachiglossate aaa a typified by the genus 
Oliva; the olives or olive-shells. The head is 
small, the siphon recurved, and the foot often incloses 
a part of the shell, and has cross-grooves on each side in 
front, separating the propodium from the main portion of 
the foot. The shell is long, with a short Fe a narrow 
mouth notched in front, and plicate columella; it is finely 


polished, and is much used for ornamental purposes. The 
re are numerous in tropical seas. See cut under olive- 


Olive-shell or Rice- 
shell (Odrva porphy- 
vta). 


oliviform (6-liv’i-férm), a. [¢ L. oliva, an olive, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form of an olive; 
8 ecifically, in conch., resembling an olive-shell, 

olivil, olivile (ol’i-vil), n. [< olive + -il, -ile.] 
A white, brilliant, starchy powder obtained 
from the gum of the olive-tree. 

olivin, olivine (ol’i-vin), n. [< olive + -in2, 
-ine2,.)] A common name of chrysolite, espe- 
cially of the forms occurring in eruptive rocks 
and in meteorites. See chrysolite. 

olivin-diabase (ol’i-vin-di’a-bas), ». A rock 
closely allied to diabase, and also to olivin- 
gabbro. According to Rosenbusch, olivin-diabase, of 
which the essential constituents are plagioclase, augite, 
and olivin, almost always contains a brown magnesian 
mica and brown hornb ende, especially in occurrences 
pel are of Paleozoic age, and which are gabbro-like in 
cnaracter. 


olivin-gabbro (ol’i-vin-gab’ro6), n. See gabbro. 

olivinic (ol-i-vin’ik), a. [< olivin + -ic.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or characterized by the 

resence of olivin. 

olivinitic (0l’i-vi-nit’ik), a. Same as olivinic. 

olivin-norite (ol’i-vin-no‘rit), n. See gabbro. 

olivin-rock (ol’i-vin-rok), n. See peridotite. 

olla (ol’i%; Sp. pron. ol’ yi), ». (Sp. olla (whence, 
in def. 3, E. olio) = Pg. olha, an earthen pot, a 
jar, < L. olla, a pot.] 1. In Spanish countries, 
an earthen jar or pot used for cooking and oth- 


er purposes, or a dish of meat and Mi Femmes ology (0l’6-ji), ».; pl. ologtes (-jiz). 


cooked in sucha jar. Hence—2, An olio.—3. 


Olneya (ol’ni-i), 7x. 
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A large porous earthenware jar or jug in univer- 
sal use in the southwestern parts of the United 
States and Territories for holding drinking- 
water, which is kept cool by the evaporation of 
moisture through the substance of the jar.— 4. 
In archeol., a form of vase more properly called 
stamnos.—QOlla podrida [Sp., lit. ‘rotten or putrid pot’). 
(a) A favorite Spanish dish consisting of a miixtare of ali 
kinds of meat, cut into small pieces and stewed, with vari- 
ous kinds of vegetables. 
I was at an olla rida of his making; 
Was a brave piece of cookery. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, fii. 1. 
Hence— (bd) Any incongruous mixture or miscellaneous 
collection. 


ollam, ollamh (0l’am),». [Ir. ollamh.] Among 


the ancient Irish, a chief master; a professor; 
a doctor: a rank answering to the degree of 
doctor in some study as given by a university. 
The ollam fili was the highest degree of the or- 
der of ‘‘fili” (poets). 

An ollam or doctor, who was provided with mensal land 
for the support of himself and his scholars. 

Eneyc. Brit., XITI. 258. 

See olen. 
{< L. olla, a pot, + -ite2.] In 


otstone. 

(NL. (Gray, 1854), named 
after Stephen Olney, a Rhode Island botanist. ] 
A genus of small trees of the polypetalous order 
Leguminosae, the tribe Galegea, and the subtribe 
Robiniew, known by the wingless glandular pod 
with rigid valves, and the thick capitate stigma. 
There is but one species, 0. Tesota, native of California and 
New Mexico, hoary with minute hairs, and bearing white 
or purpliet flowers in racemes, thorns below the leafstalks 
and abruptly pinnate leaves, composed of numerous small 
rigid leaflets. From its hard, strong wood it is called ar- 
bol de hierro, or tronwood. 


mineral., 


Olor (6’lor), n. 


olp, 7. 
olpe (ol’pé), 2. 


Olympic 

science or department of knowledge, as theolo- 
gy, geology, philology, etymology, anthropology, 
biology; etc.: see -ology.] A science the name 
of which ends in -ology ; hence, any science or 
branch of knowledge. [Generally used joeu- 
larly.] 

He had a smatterin 


of mechanics, of physiology, ge- 
ology, mineralogy, an 


all other ologies whatsoever. 
De Quincey. 
Now all the follow us to our burrows in our news- 
paper, and crowd upon us with the pertinacious benevo- 
ence of subscription-books. 
Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 158. 


[NL., ¢ L. olor, a swan.] A 
genus of Cygnine or swans, containing such as 
are white in plumage, without a frontal knob, 
and with a complicated windpipe. The whistling 
swans of Europe and America, Olor musicus and O. colum- 
bianus, and the North Amer- 
ican trumpeter, O. buccinator, 
belong to this genus. Seecut 
at trumpeter. 

See olf. 

[<Gr. | 
dA (see def.). In 
Gr. antiq.: (a) A lea- 
thern oil-flask used in 
the palestra, ete. (bd) 
A small pouring- or dip- 
ping-vase, somewhat of 
the form of the oino- 
choé, but in general 
with an even rim and 
no spout, and having 
the neck more open. 
In some examples, as 
in the cut, the rim is 
trifoliate. 


—————— » 
Olpe (8). 


aph (ol’9-graf),m. An erroneous form of Q]pidies (ol-pi-di’é-8), n. pl. [NL., < Olpidium 


ologr 
holograph. 
-ology._[1. F. -ologie = Sp. -ologta = Pg. It. -olo- 


gia = D. G. -ologte = Sw. -ologi = Dan. -ologie, 
«L. NL. -ologia,< Gr. -oAoyia, the terminal part 
of abstract nouns signifying the being or notion 
of what is denctedos @ compound noun or ad- 
jective in -oAvyo¢ (-oAdyog when the verb is taken 
as active, -dAoyoc when it is taken as passive) ; 
-ohoyia to be divided -o-Aoy-ia, ¢ -o-Aoy-o¢, being 
the final vowel -o- of the preceding element, + 
-Aoy-, the form in deriv. and comp. of Aéyery, 
speak, tell, gather, read, = L. legere, gather, 
read (see legend), + -oc, the nom. term. of an 
adj. or noun, e. g. JeoAdyoc, Geo-/A6y-o¢, speaking 
or one who speaks (discourses or reasons) about 
God (see theologue), d:xoAdyoc, speaking or one 
who one (pleads) in a cause, an advocate, 
Erupoddyoc, studying or one who studies the 
true origin of words, etc., an etymologist; 
hence @eodoyia, ditxoAoyia, érvpodoyia, ete., the 
being a theologue, advocate, etymologist, etc., 
or that with which the theologue, advocate, 
or etymologist, etc., is concerned, theology, 
forensic pleading, etymology, etc. When the 
first element is a verb, however, as in ¢cAo- 
Aoyia, < ptAddoyoc, ‘loving words or discourse’ or 
learning (E. philology), and in some words in 
-ology < Gr. -oAdywov (as martyrology, menology, 
etc.), Aédyoc is directly concerned. Words in 
-ology, -logy, are usually accompanied bya noun 
of agent in -logue, -loger, -logian, or -logist, and 
by adjectives in -logic, -logical. The second ele- 
ment is prop. -logy (-logue, etc.), the -o- belong- 
ing to the preceding element; but the accent 
makes the apparent element in E. to be -ology, 
which is hence often used as an independent 
word (see ology). In this dictionary the forma- 
tions in -ology not existing in Gr. are reg. ex- 
plained as “ ... + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak,” 
etc., with a ref. to this article, the intervening 
form -Aoyoc, which often does not appear in 
use, being omitted. 2. F. -vlogie, ete., <¢ L. 
-ologia, < Gr. -odoyia, < -oAdyoc, derived in the 
same manner as above, < Aéfyerv, gather: as, 
avOodoyia, the gathering of flowers, < avOordyoe, 
athering or one who gathers flowers; xapro- 
yia, the gathering of fruit, ¢ xapzro/éyoc, gather- 
ing or one who gathers fruit, ete. See def. 2.] 
1. A termination in many words taken from 
the Greek or formed of Greek elements, espe- 
cially words denoting a science or department 
of knowledge. See the etymology.—2. A termi- 
nation of some nouns of Greek. origin (few or 
none of this kind being newly formed) in which 
-ology implies ‘a gathering.’ Examples are an- 
thology”, a gathering of flowers (distinguished 
from anthology}, the science of flowers, a word 

of modern formation), and carpology. 
[< -olo ¥, 


as used in many terms denoting a particular 


Olpidium (ol-pid’i-um), 7. 
(o i 


oltrancet, 7. 
olusatrum (61-ii-sa’trum), ”. See alexanders, 1. 
oly-koek (0’li-kék), n. 


Olympiadic (6-lim-pi-ad’ik), a. 


Olympic (6-lim’ pik), a. 


+ -ee.] A small suborder of zygomycetous 

fungi of the order Chytridiace@, taking its name 

from the Bonus ei edue They are destitute of 
n 


mycelium and inhabit other fungi, causing peculiar swell- 


ings in the mycelium of their hosts. 

(NL., < Gr. d2m¢ 
pATt6-), also dA, & leathern oil-flask.] <A 

genus of zygomycetous fungi, with immotile 

plasmodia, round or slightly eas 8) sporan- 

gia, und ellipsoidal zodspores. Thirteen spe- 

cies are known. 

Same as outrance. 


[D. oliekoek, formerly 
olikoek, = E. oil-cake.] A cake of dough sweet- 
ened and fried in lard, richer and tenderer than 
2 cruller: originally a Dutch delicacy. 

There was the doughty dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, 


and the crisp and crumbling cruller. 
Irving, Sleepy Hollow. 


Olympiad (6-lim’pi-ad), n. [<L. Olympias (-ad-), 


< Gr. ‘OAuyureds (-ad-), a period of four years, the 
interval between the Olympian games, < ’OAipz- 
mia, the Olympian games, neut. pl. of ’OAtp7o¢, 
Olympian: see Olympian.] <A period of four 
years reckoned from one celebration of the 
Olympic games to another, by which the Greeks 
computed time from 776 B. C., the reputed first 
year of the first Olympiad. To turn an Olympiad 


nto a year B. C., multiply by 4, add the year of the Olym- 
piad less 1, and subtract from 780. Abbreviated OJ. 


[< Olympiad 
+ -ic.} Of or pertaining to an Olympiad.— 
Olympiadic era. See era. 


Olympian (0-lim’pi-an), a.andn. [< LL. Olym- 


pianus (L. Olymptanus, Olympius),< (a) L. Olym- 
Pits; < Gr. “OAvuroc, Olympus, a mountain in 

hessaly, the fabled seat of the gods; (b) L. 
Olympia, < Gr. ’OAtuma, & sacred region in Elis, 
where games in honor of the Olympian Zeus 
were held.] I. a. Same as Olympic. 

IT. n. A dweller in Olympus; one of the 
twelve greater gods of Greece— Zeus, Hera, 


Athena, Apollo, Artemis, Hermes, Ares 
Aphrodite, Hephestus, Hestia, Poseidon, and 
Demeter. 


« L. Olympicus, < 
Gr. ‘OAvumixés, < *OAvuroc, Olympus, or 'OAup- 
mia, Olympia: see Olympian. ] ertaining to 
Olympus or Mount Olympus, or to Olympia in 


Greece.— Olympic games, the greatest of the four Pan- 
hellenic festivals of the ancient Greeks. They were cele- 
brated at intervals of four years in honor of Zeus, in a sa- 
cred inclosure called the Altis on the banks of the Alpheus, 
in the plain of Olympia in Elis, containing the magnificent 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, and many other temples 
and religious, civic, and gymnastic structures, besides 
countless votive works of art. The festival began with 
sacrifices, followed by contests in racing, wrestling, etc., 
and closed on the fifth day with processions, sacrifices, 
and banquets to the victors. The victors were crowned 
with garlands of wild olive; and on their return home the 

were received with extraordinary distinction, and enjoye 


Olympic 


numerous honors and privileges. The sacred inclosure of 
Olympia was excavated by the German Government be- 
tween 1875 and 1881, with important archeological and 


artistic results. Compare Olympiad. 
Olympionic (6-lim-pi-on’ik), n. [< L. Olympi- 
onices, < Gr. ‘OAvumiovixns, a victor at the Olym- 
pian games, < ’OAiumia, the Olympic games, + 
vixn, victory.] Anode on an Olympic victory. 

[L., < Gr. "OAvuTos, 


Johnson. 

6) pus (6-lim’pus), 7. 

Olympus: see Olympian.) In Gr. myth., the 
abode of the gods: identified in classical Greek 
times with Mount Olympus in Thessaly, later 
used for a supposed home of the gods in or be- 

ond the sky; hence, sometimes used as equiva- 
ent to heaven. 

Olynthiac (6-lin’thi-ak), a.andn. [< Gr. 'OAvv- 
Gtaxdc, < *OAvvbo¢, Olynthus (see def.).] I, a. Of, 
Pee ane to, or relating to Olynthus, a city in 

haleidice, near the head of the Toronaiec gulf 
on the coast of Macedonia.—o 
a series of three speeches delivered 


induce the Athenians to support Olyn 
they constitute a part of the Philippics. 


IT, n. One of the speeches of Demosthenes 
known as the Olynthiac orations. 

Olynthian (6-lin’thi-an), a. [< L. Olynthus, 
< Gr. *OAvvGo¢, Olynthus: see Olynthiac.] Of or 
pertaining to Olynthus; Olynthiac: as, the Olyn- 
thian league. 

01 thoidea (ol-in-thoi’dé-#), n. pl. [NL., < 
Olynthus + -oidea.] An order or other large 
group of Calcispongie, containing most of the 
chalk-sponges: distinguished from Physemaria. 
They have calcareous spicules of various shapes. The 


are divided by some writers into 4 suborders, Aéscones, 
Leucones, Sycones, and Pharetrones. 


Olynthus (6-lin’thus), ». [NL. (Htibner, 1816), 
< Gr. d¢vvfoc, a fig.] 1. A genus of lepidop- 
terous insects.—2. A genus of chalk-sponges: 
& supposed calcispongian ancestral type named 
by Haeckel in 1869. See cut under gastrula. 

om (0m), ». (Skt. om; origin uncertain.] A 
combination of letters invested with peculiar 
sanctity both in the Hindu religions and in Bud- 
dhism. It first appears as an exclamation of solemn 
assent. Afterward it formed the auspicious word with 
which the Brahmans had to begin and end every sacred 


duty; and latterly it came to be regarded as a symbol 
representing the names of the Hindu trinity. 


-oma. [NL., etc., -oma, < Gr. -wua, a termina- 
tion of some nouns from verbs in -decv, -oiv, as 
odpxwua, a fleshy excrescence,< capxéery, capxovr, 
make or produce flesh: see sarcoma.] In pa- 
thol.,a termination denoting a tumor or neo- 
plasm, as in chondroma, sarcoma, fibroma, ete. 

omadhanun (om’a-din), n. [Ir. Gael. amadan, 
@ fool, simpleton, madman; cf. amad, a fool, 
etc.] <A fool; a simpleton: a term of abuse 
common in Ireland and to a less extent in the 
Gaelic-speaking parts of Scotland. Also oma- 
dawn, amadan. 

The Omadawn !— to think of his taking in a poor soft 


boy like that, who was away from his mother. 
Mr. and Mrs. S, C. Hall, Ireland, I. 263. 


In the course of his (Mr. Michael Davitt's] remarks he 
ke of the Peers as ‘‘the noble omadhauns.” I believe 
{a is quite a novel specimen of political slang — at any 
rate on this side of St. George's Channel. 
N. and Q., 6th ser., X. 406. 
omalo-. For words in zodélogy, etc., beginning 
thus, see homalo-. 

omander-wood (6-man’dér-wid),. <A variety 
of ebony or calamander-wood, obtained in Cey- 
lon from Diospyros Ebenum. 

Omanidsz (0-man’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Thorell, 
1869), < Omanus + -~de.] family of spiders 
consisting only of the typical genus Omanus, 
and distinguished by having six eyes, a cala- 
mistrum and cribellum, two claws on the tarsi, 
and three-jointed spinnerets. 

Omanus (6-ma’nus),. [NL. (Thorell, 1869), < 
L. Omanus, < Omana, a town in Arabia.) The 
typical genus of Omanide. 

omasal (6-ma’sal), a. [< omasum + -al.] Per- 
taining to the omasum. 

omasum (0-ma’sum), 7.; pl. omasa (-si). [NL., 
< L. omasum, omassum, bullock’s tripe, paunch: 
said to be of Gallic origin.] The third stomach 
of a ruminant; the psalterium or manyplies. 
See abomasum. | 

Oma (d-mi’ a n. anda. [< Omayya 
(see def.) + -ad. . n. One of a dynasty of 
califs which reigned in the East a. D. 661-750, 
the first of whom was Mo’awiya, descendant of 
Omayya (the founder of a noted Arab family), 


and successor to Ali. TheOmayyads were succeeded 
by the Abbasids. The last of these Eastern Omayyads es- 
caped to Spain, and founded the califate of Cordova, in 
A. D. 756. is Western califate, and with it the dynasty of 
Omayyadsa, became extinct in 1031. Also spelled Ommuad. 


thiac orations, 
Demosthenes, to 
us against Philip; 


ombre!, omber (om’bér 


ombre?t, 7. 
Ombria (om’ bri-i), 2. 


ombril (om’bril), n. 
ombrometer (om-brom’e-tér), n. 


omega (0-mé’gi or 6-meg’&), n. 


4105 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the dynasty of ca- 
lifs called the Omayyads. 


ombrant (om’brant),a. [F., ppr. of ombrer, < L. 


umbrare, shade: see umbrate, umber.) In dec- 
orative art, consisting of shade or shadow; 
wholly or chiefly marked by shade without out- 
line: a French word used in English, especially 
in describing certain ceramic work, such as 
pate-sur-pate and lithophanie. 
: n. (« F. ombre, < Sp. 
hombre, the game called ombre, lit. ‘man,’ <¢ £: 
homo (homin-), man: see homo.] A game at 
cards borrowed from the Spaniards, usually 
played by three persons, though sometimes by 
two, four, or five, with a pack of forty cards, the 
eights, nines, and tens being thrown out. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 
And loveof ombre, after death survive. 
Pope, R. of the L, 1. 56. 
Same as wmber. 
{[NL. (Eschscholtz, 
1831).] A genus of Alcide or auks containing 
the parrakeet-auklets, characterized by the pe- 


culiar shape of the bill. The mandible is falcate and 
upcurved, the commissure is ascendant, and the maxilla 
oval in profile. The nostrils are naked, and portions of the 
bill are molted. O. pstttacula is the only species. 
called Cyclorhynchus. 


See umbril. 
[< Gr. dufpoc, 
& rain-storm (= L. imber, rain: see imbricate, 
imbrex), + uétpov, measure.] A machine or an 
instrument designed to measure the quantity 
of rainfall. See rain-gage. 

[< Gr. 6 péya, 


lit. ‘great o,’ [ong 0, so called in distinction 
from the earlier form 6 pxpér, ‘little o,’ short o.] 
The last letter of the Greek alphabet (Q, w); 
hence, figuratively, the last of anything. 

Know I not Death? the outward signs? ... 

The simple senses crown'd his head: 


“Omega! thou art Lord,” they said, 
‘We find no motion in the dead.” 


Tennyson, Two Voices. 
Alpha and omega. See alpha, 2. 


omelet (om’e-let),n. [Formerly also omlet, ome- 


lette, aumelette; < OF. amelette, alemette, F. ome- 
lette, formerly aumelette, dial. amelette, an ome- 
let (aumelette @eufs, ‘an omelet or pancake 
made of egges,” Cotgrave); prob. so called as 
being a thin flat cake, being appar. a variant, 
with interchange of termination, of alemelle, 
alumelle, alamelle, alemele, the blade of a knife 
or sword, etc. (F. alumelle, the sheathing (plat- 
ing) of a ship); the form appar. due to a misdi- 
vision of the orig. word with the art. la preced- 
ing, la lemelle (lemele, lumelle), being miswritten 
or misread l’alemelle, and the proper form be- 
ing lamelle, < Li. lamella, a thin plate: see la- 
mella, lamina. A popular etym. of omelette has 
been that from a supposed phrase wu/fs mélés, 
‘mixed eggs.’] A dish consisting of eggs beaten 
lightly, with the addition of milk, salt, and some- 
times a little flour; it is browned ina buttered 
pan on the top of the stove. Omelets are some- 
times prepared with cheese, ham, parsley, jelly, 
fish, or other additions. 

Clary, when tender, not to be rejected, and in omlets made 


up with cream, fried in sweet butter, and are eaten with 
sugar, juice of orange or limon. Evelyn, Aceturia, § 15. 


We had fortified ourselves with a good breakfast, and 


laid in some hard bread and pork omelette for the day. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 366. 


Omelet souffié, an omelet beaten stiff, sweetened, fla- 
vored, and baked in an oven till it is very puffy. 


omellt, adv. and prep. A variant of imell. 
omen (0’men), n. [< L. émen, OL. osmen, a fore- 


boding, prognostic, sign, perhaps lit. ‘a (pro- 
pace) voice,’ <¢ os (or-), the mouth (or ‘a thing 

eard,’< aus- in auscultare, hear, auris, orig. 
*ausis, ear: see auscultate and earl), + -men, a 
common suffix.] A casual event or occurrence 
supposed to portend good or evil; a sign or in- 
dieation of some future event; a prognostic; 
an augury; a presage. See augur. 


I see now by this Inversion of my Armour that my 
Dukedom will be turned into a Kingdom ; taking that for 
a good Omen which some other of weaker Spirits would 
have taken for a bad. Baker, Chronicles, p. 22. 


Ah, no! a thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
Bryant, The Ages, viii. 


=Syn. Omen, Portent, Siqn, Preaage, Prognostic, Augury 
Foreboding. Omen and portent are the inost weighty and 
supernatural of these words. Omen and sign are likely to 
refer to that which is more immediate, the others to the 
more remote. Omen and portent are external : preaaye and 
JSoreboding are internal and subjective; the others are either 
internal or external. Signisthe most general. Progiwatic 
applies to the prophesying of states of health or kinds of 
weather, and is the only one of these words that impliesa 


omen (0’men), v. 


omened (6’mend), a. 


omentocele (6-men‘t6-sél), n. 


omicron (0-mi’kron), n. 


ominatet (om’i-nat), v. 


ominationt (om-i-na’shon), n. 


ominous (om’‘i-nus 


ominously (om’i-nus-li), adv. 


ominously 


deduction of effect from the collation of causes. Presage 
and augury are generally favorable, portent and foreboding 
always unfavorable, the rest cither favorable or unfavor- 
able. Omenanda are most suggestive of the ancient 
practice of consulting the gods through priests or auurs. 
A foreboding may be mistaken ; the others are presumably 
correct. All these words have considerable freedom in 
figurative use. See foretell, v. t. 

([< omen, n. Cf. ominate.] I, 
ntrans. To prognosticate as an omen; give in- 
dication of the future; augur; betoken. 

II. trans. To foresee or foretell, as by the aid 
of an omen; divine; predict. 

The yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omened 
the tragical contents. Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxiv. 


[< omen + -ed2.] Con- 
taining or accompanied by an omen or prognos- 
tic: chiefly in composition: as, ‘ll-omened. | 

Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds, 


To meet my triumph in ill omen’d weeds? 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 50. 


omening (6’men-ing), ». [Verbal n. of omen, v.] 


An augury; a prognostication. 


These evil omenings do but point out conclusions which 
are most likely to come to pass. Scott. 


omental (6-men’tal), a. [< omentum + -al.] Of 


or pertaining to the omentum: as, an omental 


fold of peritoneum; anomental gland.—OQmental 
foramen, the opening from the greater to the lesser cav- 
He of the peritoneum, commonly called foramen of Wins- 


[< L. omentum, 
q. v., + Gr. «fan, tumor.] Hernia of the omen- 
tum: same as epiplocele. 


omentum (6-men’tum), 2.; pl. omenta (-ti). 


[L., adipose membrane, the membrane inclos- 
ing the bowels, etc.) In anat., a fold or dupli- 
cation of peritoneum, of two or four peritoneal 
layers, passing between or hanging down from 
certain abdominal viscera—the stomach, liver, 


spleen, and colon. An omentum isa structure simi- 
lar to a mesentery, and is in fact a specia] mesentery con- 
necting the stomach with the liver, spleen, and colon re- 
spectively. Hence omenta are commonly distinguished 
by name. The gastrohepatic or lesser omentum, omentum 
minus, isa single fold (two layers) of peritoneum extending 
between the transverse fissure of the liver and the lesser 
curvature of the stomach. Between the two layers are the 
hepatic artery, portal vein, bile-duct, and associate struc- 
tures, bound together ina quantity of loose connective tis- 
sue forming Glisson’s capsule. The gastrozsplenic omentum, 
of two layers, connects the concavity of the spleen with the 
fundus of the stomach, and contains the splenic vessels. 
The gastrocolic or great omentum, omentum majus, also 
called epiploon, is the largest of all the peritoneal dupli- 
cations, and consists of four layers of peritoneum attached 
to the greater curvature of the stomach and to the trans- 
verse colon, whence it is looped down freely upon the in- 
testines, forming a great flap or apron. 


omer (0’mér), x. [Heb.] 1. A handful of grain: 


a sheaf.—2. A Hebrew dry measure equal to 
the tenth part of an ephah, or 34 quarts. 

[< Gr. 6 pexpér, little 
or short 0, distinguished from © sé)a, great or 
long o. See omega.) The fifteenth letter of 
the Greek alphapet (0, 0). 

[< L. ominatus, pp. of 
ominari, forebode, prognosticate, < omen, omen: 
see omen.] JI, trans. To presage; foretoken; 
a adalah Seasonable Sermons (1644), p. 23. 


intrans. To foretoken; show prognostics. 
Heywood, Dialogues, ii. 
[< LL. omina- 


tio(n-), a foreboding, < L. ominari, forebode: 
see ominate.] The act of ominating; a fore- 
boding; a presaging; prognostication. J. Spen- 
cer, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies, p. 102. 
5, a. t= F. omineux = Sp. 
Pg. ominoso, < L. ominosus, full of foreboding, 
< omen, foreboding, omen: see omen.] 1. Con- 
veying some omen; serving as a8 sign or token; 
significant. 
Nor can I here pass over an ominous circumstance that 


happened the last time we played together. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 


2. Of good omen; auspicious. 
Which portentum Bellonesus took for a very happy and 
ominous token. Coryat, Crudities, I. 113. 


Notwithstanding he (Lionel, Bishop of Concordia] had 
a good ominous name to have made a peace, nothing fol- 
lowed. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 


8. Of ill omen; giving indication of coming ill; 
portentous; inauspicious; unlucky. 


"Tis ominous; .. . I like not this abodement. 
Chapman, All Fools, iv. 1. 


And yet this Death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear. 
Couley, The Mistress, Concealment. 


In an ominous 
manner; with significant coincidence; signifi- 
eantly; with ill omen; portentously. 


ominousness 


ominousness (om’i-nus-nes), n. 
of being ominous, significant, or portentous. 

omissible (6-mis’i-bl), a. 
bilis, < omittere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit. ] 
Capable of being omitted; not needed; worthy 
of omission. 

Public heaps of mere pamphleteer and parliamentary 
matter, so attainable elsewhere, often s0 omiseble were it 
not to be attained. Carlyle, Misc., 1V..71. (Davies.) 

omission (6-mish’on), ». [< F. omission = Sp. 
omision = Pg. omixssdo = It. omissione, ommis- 
sione, ( LL. omissio(n-), an omitting, ¢ L. omit- 
tere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit.] 1. The act 


of omitting. (a) A neglect or failure to do something 
which a person has power to do, or which duty requires 
to be done; the act of pretermitting or passing over. 


Omission to do what is necessary 
\ Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 
Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 230. 


The most natural division of all offences is into those of 
omission and commission, Addison, Freeholder, No. 13 
(0) The act of leaving out: as, the omission of a paragraph 
in a printed article. 

2. That which is omitted or left out. 

omissive (0-mis’iv),a. [< L. as if *omissivus, 
< omittere, pp. omissus, omit: see omit.) Leav- 
ing out; neglectful. 

The first is an untowardnesse of omisdion, the second 


of commission. The omissive untowardnesse shall lead 
the way. Bp. Hall, Sermon to the Lords, Feb. 19, 1629. 


pmisaively. (0-mis’iv-li), adv. In an omissive 

manner; by omission or leaving out. 

omit (0-mit’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. omitted, ppr. 
omitting. [= F. omettre = Sp. omitir = Pg. 
omittir = It. omettere, ommettere, < L. omittere, 
let go, let fall, lay aside, neglect, pass over, < 
ob, before, by, + mittere, send: see missile. Cf. 
amit2, admit, commit, permit, ete.] 1. To fail to 
use or to do; neglect; disregard: as, to omit a 
duty; to omit to lock the door. 

I will onit no opportunity 


That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Shak., R. and J., iii. 5. 49. 


Men cannot without Sin omit the doing those Duties 
which their Places do require from them. 
Stulingsleet, Sermons, ITT. x. 


A play which nobody would omit seeing that had, or had 
not, ever seen it before. Steele, Spectator, No. 858. 
2. To fail, forbear, or neglect to mention or 
speak of; leave out; say nothing of. 

I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of the quo- 
rum. le, Spectator, No. 2. 
3. To leave out; forbear or fail to insert or in- 
clude: as, to omit an item from a list.—Compe- 
tent and omitted, in Scots law. See competent. 

omittance (0-mit’ans), 2. (< omit + -ance.] 
Failure or forbearance to do something; omis- 
sion; neglect to do, perform, ete. 

Omitttance is no quittance. 

Shak., As you Like it, fii. 5. 133. 
omitter (6-mit’ér), ». One who omits or 
neglects. 

omium (6’mi-um), 7.; pl. omia (-i). [NL., ¢ 
Gr. ®uog, the shoulder: see humerus.] In en- 
tom., the epimeron of the prothorax in Coleop- 
tera. Burmeister. 

Ommastrephes (0-mas’tre-féz),. [NL., irreg. 
< Gr. duua, eye (see ommatidium), + orpéger, 
turn.] <A genus of squids, typical of the family 
Ommastrephide ; the sagittated calamaries. 

Ommastrephidz (om-a-stref’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., 
< Ommastrephes + -ide.] <A family of deca- 
cerous cephalopods, typified by the genus Om- 
mastrephes, with free arms, lacrymal sinuses, 
valviferous siphon, nuchal crests, and clavige- 
rous clawlesstentacular arms, having four rows 
of suckers about the middle of the club. 

ommatidial (om-a-tid’i-al), a. [< ommatidium 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the ommatidium. 

ommatidium (om-a-tid’i-um), 7.3 pl. ommatidia 
(-#). [NL.,< Gr. oupariscov, dim. of dupa (ouuar-), 
eye, <7 oz, see: see optic.] Aradial element or 
serment of the compound eye of an arthropod. 

ommatophore (o-mat’6-for), ». [< NL. om- 
matophorus ; see ommatophorous.] In Mollusca, 
an eye-stalk; any part, as a tentacle, bearing 
an eye or organ of vision. The horns of vari- 
ous snails are examples. The ommatophores 
of crustaceans are called ophthalmites. 

ommatophorous (om-a-tof’o-rus), a. {s NL. 
ommatophorus, ¢ Gr. dupa (Oupat-), eye, F dépew 
= KE. bear1.] Bearing eyes, as an eye-stalk; 
functioning as an ommatophore. See basom- 
matophorous and stylommatophorous. 

Ommiad, n. See Omayyad. 

omneity, omniety (om-né’i-ti, om-ni’e-ti), n. 
[< ML. as if *omnieta(t-)s, < L. omnis, all: see 
omnibus.] That which is essentially all; that 


[< L. as if *omissi- omniactive (om-ni-ak’tiv), a. 


omnibus (om/’ni-bus), a. and 7. 


omnicorporeal (om/ni-kér-p6’ré-al), a. 


omni-erudite (om-ni-er’§-dit), a. 


omniety, 7. 
omnifarious (om-ni-fa’ri-us), a. 


omniferous (om-nif’e-rus), a. 


omniformity (om-ni-fér’mi-ti), m. 
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The property which comprehends all; allness; the Deity. 


Sir T, Browne. 
[< L. omais, all, 
+ activus, active: see actire.] Doing all things; 
acting everywhere. [Kare.] 

He is everlastingly within creation as its inmost life, 
omnipresent and giiniactive. 

Contemporary Rev., XXITI. 29. 

{In noun use 
(def. 1), < F. omnibus, a vehicle intended ‘ for 
all’; < L. omnibus, for all, dat. pl. of omnis, all, 
every (> It. ogni, all).] I. a. Including all or 
a great number; covering or designed to cover 
many different cases or things; embracing nu- 
merous distinct objects: as, an omnibus bill, 
clause, or order. ; 

Some of the states, after enumerating a long list of griev- 
ances which may sunder the bond [of marriage], add yet 
an omntbus clause, which places almost unlimited discre- 


tion with the judge as to other causes which his judg- 
ment may allow. : Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 42. 
Omnibus bill, in American deliberative assemblies, a bill 
embracing several distinct objects; specifically, the popu- 
lar name for the Compromise of 1850, advocated by Hen 
Clay. Among the chief provisions were a stringent fugi- 
tive-slave law (see fugitive), the admission of California 
as a State, the organization of Utah and New Mexico as 
Territories under ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” a payment to 
Texas. and the abolition of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia. The bill was divided later into separate 
bills, and passed by Congress in 1850. In law the phrase 
is sometimes applied to a bill of complaint joining all 
parties, of varied and adverse interests, in a complex 
subject of controversy, which otherwise would require a 
multiplicity of actions.— Omnibus-box, a large box ina 
theater, on the same level as the stage, and having com- 
munication with it. Also called omnibus. : 

I. ». 1. Along-bodied four-wheeled vehicle 
for carrying passengers, generally between two 
fixed stations, the seats being arranged length- 
wise, with the entrance at the rear. Omnibuses 
were first started in Paris in the reign of Louis X1V., but 
were soun discontinued. They were revived in Paris about 
1828, and were soon after introduced into London and New 
agit Now commonly abbreviated, especially in England, 

o bus. 

So far as can be gathered, most of those who lived in 
these suburbs before the days of the onnibus had their 
own carriages, and drove to town and home again every 
day. W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 104. 


2. In glass-making, a sheet-iron cover for arti- 
cles in an annealing-arch, to protect them from 
drafts of air. E, H. Knight.—3. Same as omni- 
bus-box.— 4. A man or boy who assists a waiter 
in a hotel or restaurant, removes the soiled 
dishes, and brings new supplies. New York 
Tribune, Feb. 16,1890. [Colloq.] ia 
[< L. 


omnis, all, + corpus (corpor-), body.) Compre- 
hending all matter; embracing all substance. 
[Rare.. 


He {is both incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there is 
nothing of any body which he is not, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 347. 
[< L. omnis, 
all, + eruditus, erudite: see erudite.) Com- 
pee en ane all learning; universally learned. 
Southey, The Doctor, xev. 
See omneity. 
[< L. omni- 
arius, of all sorts, < omnis, all, + -farius: see 
ifarious.) Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. 
Which brought the confused chaos of omnifarious atoms 
into that orderly con pe of the world that now is. 
udworth, Intellectual System, p. 26. 
; [< L. omnifer, < 
omnis, all, + ferre = KE. bear1,] All-bearing; pro- 
ducing all kinds. 


omnific (om-nif’ik), a. [<L. omnis, all, + facere, 


make.] All-ereative. 


Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou oor peace, 
Said then the omnitjic Word ; your discord end! 
Milton, P. L., vii. 217. 


omniform (om‘ni-férm), a. [< LL. omniformis, < 


L. omnis, all, + forma, form: see form.] Being 
of every form, or capable of taking any shape 
or figure; pantomorphic; protean; amcebiform. 

The omniform essence of God. 
Norris, Reflections on Locke, p. 31. 


Thou omniform and most mysterious Sen, mother of the 
monsters and the gods— whence thine eternal youth? 
Harper's Mag., LA XVI. 760. 
[< omniform 
+ -ity.] The quality of being omniform. 
The sole truth of which we must again refer to the divine 


imagination, in virtue of its omniformity. 
Coleridge, The Friend, if. 11. 


omnify (om‘ni-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. omnified, 


ppr.omnifying. [< L. omnis, all, + -ficare, ¢ fa- 
cere, make: see -fy.] 1. To enlarge so as to 
render universal. [Rare.] 


Omnify the disputed point into a transcendant, and you 
may defy the opponent to lay hold of it. Coleridge. 


omnigat 


omnigraph (om/‘ni-graf), 7. 


omnilegent (om-nil’e-jent), a. [< 


omniparent (om-nip’a-rent), n. 


omniparient (om-ni-pa’ri-ent), a. 


omniparity (om-ni-par’i-ti), m. 


omniparous (om-nip’s-rus), a. 


omnipatient (om-ni-pa’shent), a. 


omnipotence (om-nip’6-tens), n. 


omnipotent (om-nip’o-tent), a. 


omnipotently (om-nip’6-tent-li), adv. 


omnipotently 


2+. To make everything of; account one’s all. 
S. Ward, Sermons, p. 3. 

herumt (om-ni-gaPH’e-rum), n. [Dog- 
Latin: ef. omnium-gatherum.}] An omnium- 
gatherum; a gathering of allsorts; acollection 
made anyhow. [Rare.] 


Peruse his [Greene's] famous bookes, and insteede of 
. . . his professed Poesic, loe a wilde heade, . . . an Om- 
nigatherum, a Gay nothing. G. Harvey, Four Letters. 


omnigenous (om-nij’e-nus), a. [< L. omnigenus, 


of all kinds, < omnis, all, + genus, kind: see 
-genous.] Consisting of all kinds. 
[< L. omnis, all, 
Gr. ypagerv, write.] A pantograph. (Rare. ] 
. omnis, all, 
+ legen(t-)s, ppr. of legere, read: see legend.) 
Reading all things; addicted to much reading. 
Ruskin. 
{< L. omnipa- 
ren(t-)s, all-producing, < omnis, all, + paren(t-)s 
for parien(t-)s, ppr. of parere, produce: see pa- 
rent.) Parent of all. [Rare.} 
O Thou all powreful-kind Omntparent, 
What holds Thy hands that should defend Thy head ? 

Davies, Holy Roode, p. 12. (Davies.) 
(< L. as if 
*omniparien(t-)s for omntparen(t-)s, all-produ- 
cing: see omniparent.| Bringing forth or pro- 
ducing all things; all-bearing. [Rare.] 
[< L. omnis, 
all, LL. parita(t-)s, equality: see parity.] 
General equality. 

[< L. as, if *om- 


Cf. 


niparus, < omnis, all, + parere, produce. 
.) All-bearing; omni- 


omniparent, omniparient 
parient. 
[< L. omnis, 
all, + patien(t-)s, suffering: see patient.] Ca- 
pable of enduring anything; having unlimited 
enduranee. Carlyle. [{Rare.] 


omnipercipiencet (om‘ni-pér-sip’i-ens), ». [¢ 


omnipercipien(t) + -ce.] The state of being om- 
fr aa aaa erception of everything. Dr. 
. More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 


omnipercipientt (om’ni-pér-sip’i-ent), a. [< 


L. omnis, all, + percipien(t-)s, perceiving: see 
percipient. | eae everything. . A. 
More, Antidote against Idolatry, ii. 

= F. omnipo- 
tence = Sp. Pg. omnipotencia, < LL. omnipoten- 
tia, almightiness, < L. omnipoten(t-)s, almighty : 
see omnipotent.) 1, Almighty power; infinite 
power as an attribute of deity; hence, God him- 


self. This attribute is in theology differentiated from 
the abstract idea of omnipotence, understood as capabil- 
ity of doing anything whatever (with no limitation from 
moral considerations), and is limited by the holiness of 
God, in accordance with which it is impoasible for him to 
do wrong. 
Omnipotence is essentially in God; it is not distinct from 
the essence of God, it is his essence. 
harnock, On the Attributes, II. 21. 
Will Omnipotence neglect to save 
The suffering virtue of the wise and brave? Pope. 


2. Infinite resource; unbounded power. 


Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or despises; 
Or by his own omnipotence sunLlee 
Str J. Denham, The Sophy, iv. 1. 


omnipotency (om-nip’6-ten-si), n. [As omnipo- 


tence (see -cy).] Sameas omnipotence. 

[= F. omnipo. 
tent = Sp. Pg. omnipotente = It. onnipotente, < 
L. omnipoten(t-)s, almighty, < omnis, all, + po- 
ten(t-)s, mighty, powerful: see potent.) 1. 
Almighty; possessing infinite power; all-pow- 
erful: as, the Lord God omnipotent; hence, with 
the definite article, God. See omnipotence. 


As helpe me verray God omnipotent, 
Though I right now sholde make my testament, 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 423. 


Boasting I could subdue 
The Omnipotent, Milton, P. L., iv. 86. 
2. Of indefinite or great power; possessing 
power virtually absolute within a certain sphere 
of action; irresistible.— 3+. Having the power 
to do anything; hence (humorously), capable. 
of anything; utter; arrant. 

This is the most omnipotent villain that ever cried 
“Stand” to a true man. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 2. 121. 

A payre of Swissers omnipotent galeaze breeches. 

Nash, Haue with you to Saffron-Walden. 

Omni 


tent Act, an English statute of 1664 (16 and 17 
Car. II., c. 8), providing that judgments after verdict in 
civil cases shall not be stayed or reversed for want of form 
in pleading, and that executions in such cases shall not 
be stayed except upon recognizance: so called because of 
the far-reaching powers of amendment it gave the courts. 


In an 
omnipotent manner; with almighty power; 
with unlimited power. 


omnipresence 


omnipresence (om-ni-prez’ens), ”. [= Sp. om- 
nipresencia = It. onnipresenza, < ML. *omni- 
presentia, < pitt lesen t-)s, omnipresent: see 
omnipresent.) The quality of being omnipres- 
ent; presence in all places simultaneously; un- 
bounded or universal presence. In theology, the 
doctrine of God’s omnipresence is the doctrine that the 
Deity is essentially present everywhere and in all things, 
as opposed on the one hand to the pantheism which iden- 
tifles him with all things, and on the other to the notion 
which limite him to localities. 


His omnipresence fills 
Land, sea, and air. Milton, P. L., xi. 336. 
omnipresencyt (om-ni-prez’en-si),n. [As om- 
nipresence (see -cy).]) Same as omnipresence. 
Dr, H. More, Antidote against Atheism, App., 


iii. 
omnipresent (om-ni-prez’ent), a. i ML. om- 
ot (ieee present everywhere, < L. omnis, 
all, + presen(t-)s, present: see present.] Pres- 
ent in all places at the sametime; everywhere 
present. 

The soul is not omnipresent in its body, as we conceive 
God to be in the universe. 

Lotze, Microcosmus (trans.), I. 297. 
omnipresential (om “ni-pré-zen’shal), a. {[< 
omnipresence (ML. *omnipresentia) + -al.] Im- 
plying universal presence. South. ([Rare.] 
omniprevalent (om-ni-prev’s-lent), a. [< L. 
omnis, all, + prevalen(t-)s, prevalent: see preva- 
lent.] 1. Prevalent everywhere.—2. All-pre- 
vailing; predominant; of wide influence. Ful- 
ler, Worthies, Surrey, IIT. 210. 
omniregencyt (om-ni-ré’jen-si),». [<L. omnis 
all, + ML. regentia, government: see regenc 4 
Government over all; universal dominion. Bp. 
Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 38. 
omniscience (om-nish’ens),n. [=F. omniscience 
= Sp. Pg. omnisciencia = It. onniscienca, < ML. 
omniscientia, all-knowledge, < omniscien(t-)s, 
all-knowing: see omniscient.] 1. Infinite know- 
ledge; the quality or attribute of fully knowing 
all things: an attribute of God. 

It was an instance of the Divine omniscience, who could 
pronounce concerning accidents at distance, as if they were 
present. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 300. 
Hence—2, Very wide or comprehensive know- 
ledge; a knowledge of everything. 

omnisciencyt (om-nish’en-si), n. [As omnis- 
cience (see -cy).] Same as omniscience. 

omniscient (om-nish’ent),@. [= F. omniscient 
= Sp. Pg. omnisciente, < ML. omniscien(t-)s, all- 
knowing, < L. omnia, all, + scien(t-)s, knowing: 
see scient, science.| All-knowing; possessing 
knowledge of all things; having infinite or uni- 
versal knowledge: as, God only is omniscient. 

Whatsoever is known is some way present; and that 
which is present cannot but be known by him who is om- 
niactent, South. 

omnisciently (om-nish’ent-li), adv. By or with 
omniscience; as one possessing omniscience. 

omniscioust (om-nish’us), a. [= 72 It. om- 
niscio, < LL. omniscius, all-knowing, ¢ L. omnis, 
all, + scire, know: see science.] All-knowing; 
omniscient. 

I dare not pronounce him omniscious, that being an at- 
tribute individually proper to the Godhead. 

Hakewill, Apology. 

omnispectivet (om-ni-spek’tiv),a. [<L. omnis, 

all, + specere, pp. spectus, see: see spectacle.) 

Able to see al] things; beholding everything. 
Boyse, The Only Wish. 

omnisufficient (om“ni-su-fish’ent),a. [<L.om- 

nis, all, + sufficien(t-)s, sufficient: see sufficient. ] 
All-sufficient. [Rare.] 


One, alone and omni. lent. 

J. Bradjord, Works (Parker Soc., 1858), IT. 277. 
omnium Sheet aecate nm. ([L., of all, gen. pl. of 
omnis, all: see omnibus.] 1. On the Stock Ex- 
change, the aggregate value of the different 
stocks in which a loan is funded. M‘Culloch.— 
2. A piece of furniture with open shelves for 
receiving ornamental articles, ete.—8. That 
which occupies the thoughts to the exclusion 

of all else. 


My only wish at present, my omnium, as I may call it. 
Colman, Clandestine Marriage, iv. 


omnium-gatherum (om’ni-um-gavrH’e-rum), 7. 
[Dog-Latin, ‘a gathering or collection of every- 
thing’: L. omnium, of everything, of all thin 
(see omnium); gatherum, a feigned noun of L. 
form, < E. gather. Cf. omnigatherum.] A mis- 
cellaneous collection of things or persons; a 
confused mixture or medley. [Colloq.] 

omnivagant (om-niv’a-gant), a. [< L. omnis, 
all, + vagan(t-)s, ppr. of vagari, wander: see 
vagrant, Cf. L. omnivagus, < omnis, all, + va- 
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gari, wander.] Wandering anywhere and every- 
where. e. |] 

omnivalencet (om-niv’a-lens),n. [<L.omniva- 
len(t-)s + -ce.] Omnipotence. Davies, Summa 
Totalis (1560-1618), p. 17. 

omnivalentt (om-niv’a-lent), a. [< L. omnis, 
all, + valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong: see 


valid.] All-powerful; omnipotent. Davies, 
Holy Roode, p. 12. 
omnividence (om-niv’i-dens), ». [< L. omnis, 


all, + viden(t-)s, ppr. of vedere, see: see vision. ] 
The faculty of seeing everything, or of perceiv- 
ing all things. 

Its high and lofty claims of omniscience, omnividence, 
etc. A. T. Schofield, Another World (1888), p. 81. 


omnividency (om-niv’i-den-si), . [As omnitvi- 
dence (see -cy).] Same as omnividence. Fuller, 
Worthies, x. 

Omnivora (om-niv’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. omnivorus, all-devouring: see omntvorous. | 
In mammal., the non-ruminant or omnivorous 
artiodactyl ungulate quadrupeds, as pigs and 
hippopotamuses; a division of Artiodactyla con- 
trasting with Pecora or Ruminantia. They have 
the stomach ener echy septate, the molar teeth tuber- 
culiferous, and the lower canines differentiated, often de- 
veloped as tusks. The odontoid process of the axis is 
conical. There are 4 families of living Omnivora, namely 
Hippopotamide, Phacocheride, Suide, and Dicotylide. 

omnivorous (om-niv’6-rus), a. [< L. omnivo- 
rus, all-devouring, < omnis, all, + vorare, de- 
vour.] All-devouring; eating food of every 
kind indiscriminately; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Omnwwora: as, omnivorous ani- 
mals: often used figuratively: as, an omnivo- 
rous reader. 

omnivorousness (om-niv’6-rus-nes), ». The 
habit or character of being omnivorous. 

omohyoid (6-m6-hi’oid), a. and n. ([¢ Gr. 
Gpoc, the shoulder, + BE. hyoid.] I, a. Per- 
taining to the shoulder-blade or scapula and to 
the lingual or hyoid bone; omohyoidean. 

II, x. The omohyoid muscle. In man the omo- 
hyoid is a slender ribbon-like muscle which arises from 
the upper border of the scapula at the suprascapular 
notch, and is inserted into the body of the hyoid bone, It 
is a digastric muscle, having two fleshy bellies with an in- 
tervening tendon, which is bound down by an aponeurotic 
loop. The muscle passes obliquely down and out- 
ward on the front and side of the neck, and is an impor- 
tant surgical landmark. It divides the anterior surgical 
triangle of the neck into a superior and inferior carotid 
triangle, in either of which the carotid artery may be 
reached; and after emerging from beneath the sterno- 
mastoid muscle it similarly divides the posterior triangle 


into the suboccipital and supraclavicular triangles. e 
first cut under muscle. 


omohyoidean (6’m6-hi-oi’dé-an), a. [< omohy- 
oid + -e-an.] Same as omohyoid. 
omohyoideus (6’m6-hi-0i’dé-us), .; pl. omo- 
hyoidei (-1). Same as omohyoid. 
omoideum (6-moi’dé-um), n.; pl. omoidea (-i). 
NL., < Gr. auoc, the shoulder, + eldo¢, form. ] 
he true pterygoid bone of the skull of a bird, 
articulated behind with the quadrate and in 
front with the palate-bone: so called by some 
writers, who erroneously name a descending 
process of the palate pterygoid process. See 
pterygoid. _ . 
omophagia (6-m6-fa’ji-ii), n. [NL., «Gr. ands, 
raw, + ¢ayeiv, eat.] The eating of raw food, 
especially raw flesh. 
omophagic (6-m6-faj’ik), a. [< omophagia + 
tc.) Of or pertaining to omophagia; practis- 
ing omophagia. 
omophagous (6-mof’a-gus), a. [< omophagia + 


payee mophagic. 

omop (9-mof’a-gus),. [NL., < Gr. aude, 
raw, + ¢ayciv, eat.} One who eats raw food. 
omophorion (6-m6-f6‘ri-on), ».; pl. omophoria 


(-#). ae omophorium ; < MGr. apogdpiov (see 
def.), < Gr. auoc, the shoulder, + ¢épecv = E. 


bearl.] Inthe Gr. Ch., a vestment correspond- 
ing to the Latin pallium, but broader, and tied 
about the neck in a knot. It is worn above the 


phenolion by bishops and patriarchs during the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy or eucharist. See palil and mafora. 


omoplate (6’m6-plat),». [= F. omoplate = Sp. 
Pg. omoplato,< Gr. QuovAérn, the shoulder-blade, 
< apuoc, shoulder, + 7Adry, the flat surface of a 
body: see plat?, plate.] The shoulder-blade 
or scapula. 
There is an ailing in this omoplate 
May clip my speech all too abruptly close, 


Whatever the good-will in me. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 205. 


omoplatoscopy (6-m6-pla’t6-ské-pi),. [< Gr. 
@uoTtAdty, the shoulder-blade, + -coxoria, < cxo- 
metv, view.] <A kind of divination by means 
of the scapula or shoulder-blade. Also called 
scapulimancy. 


omphalic 


omostegite (6-mos’te-jit), n. [< Gr. dyog, the 
shoulder, + oréyoc, roof.] That part of the cara- 
pace of a crustacean which covers the thorax; 
a posterior division of the carapace, in any way 
eae heeraaen from the anterior division or 
cies ostegite. See cuts under Daphnia and 

pus. 

omosternal (6-m6-stér’nal), a. [< omosternum 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to the omosternum. 

omosternum (6-m6-stér’num), ».; pl. omoster- 
na (-ni). ([NL., < Gr. duoc, the shoulder, + 
orépvov, the chest.] A median ossification de- 


Sternum (sf) and Pectoral Arch of Frog, from above (cartilaginous 
parts dotted), showing o.s¢,the omosternum,and +.s/, the xiphisternum; 
s.s¢, right suprascapula (the left removed to show sc, scapula; p.5¢ 
prescapular pipe ¢ elon cr, coracoid; ¢.cr, epicoracoid; cr.J, 
coracoid fontanelle, nded in front by a bar, the precoracoid, bear- 
ing the clavicle). 


veloped in connection with the coracoscapular 
cartilages of a batrachian, supposed to repre- 
sent the interclavicle of some other animals. 
See also cut under interclavicle. 

omothyroid (6-m6-thi’roid), n. [< Gr. duo, the 
shoulder, + E. thyroid.] An anomalous slip 
from the omohyoid muscle to the superior 
cornu of the thyroid cartilage. 

omotocia (6-m6-t0’si-i), n. «y < Gr, aporoxia, 
miscarriage, < aude, raw, immature, + -roxia, < 
rixrecy, Texeiv, bring forth.] In med., abortion. 

omphacine (om’fa-sin), a. [< Gr. opuddxvoc, 
made of unripe grapes, < 6 , unripe fruit. ] 
Eertacaing to or expressed from unripe fruit. 
— Omphac! @ oil, a viscous brown juice extracted from 
green o A 

omphacite (om’fa-sit), ». ([< Gr. dudaxirns, of 
unripe fruit (applied to wine made of unripe 
grapes), < dupes (dugax-), unripe fruit: see om- 
phacine.] A leek-green mineral related to py- 
roxene: it occurs in the et rock called ec 
gite. Also written omphazite. 

omphacomelt (om-fak’6-mel), n. [< LL. ompha- 
comel, < Gr. oudaxéued, a drink made of unripe 
grapes and honey, ¢ du¢af, unripe fruit, + péA, 

oney.] A syrup made of the juice of unripe 
grapes and honey. 

To make omphacomel (ME. honey-onfake|: take six pints 
of half-ripe grapes and two of honey well pounded, and 
leave it forty yay under the beams of the sun. 

: P sus, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 178, note. 

Omphalaria (om-fa-la’ri-#),. (NL., <Gr. ou- 
gaddc, the navel: see omphalos.] A genus of 

nocarpous lichens with a fruticulose or fo- 
iaceous thallus, which is attached to the sub- 
stratum at only one point, small subglobose 
apothecia more or less Immersed in the thallus, 
and simple, decolorate, ellipsoid spores. 

Omphalariesx (om’fa-la-ri’é-6), n. pl. (NL., < 
Omphalaria + -ea.] division of gymnocar- 

ous lichens, typified by the genus Omphalaria. 

Omphalariei (om! fa-lénri’ 6-5, n. pl. [NL., < 
Omphalaria +-iei.] Same as Omphalariee. 

omphalarieine (om’fa-li-ri’é-in), a. [< Om- 
phalariew + -~ine2.] In bot., belonging to or 
resembling the Omphalariee, or the genus Om- 
phalaria. 

Omphalea (om-fa’/lé-&), ». [NL. (Linneus, 
1767), so called from the form of the anthers; 
€ Gr. éugadds, the navel: see omphalos.] A 
genus of climbing shrubs, or less often diffuse 
trees, of the order Euphorbiaceae, the tribe Cro- 
tonee, and the subtribe Hippomanee. It is char- 
acterized by the male flowers having two or three stamens 
and four or five broad imbricated sepals. There are 8 spe- 
cies, one in Madagascar, the others in tropical America. 


They bear large alternate leaves, and panicles of moneecious 
flowers composed of little cymose clusters. See cobnut and 


prgnut. 
omphalelcosis (om’fa-lel-k6’sis), n. ([NL., < 
Gr. dudaddc, the navel, + éxworc, ulceration.] 
In pathol., ulceration of the umbilicus. 
omphalic (om-fal’ik), a. [< Gr. ougadinée, < op- 
gahée, the navel: see omphalos.] Pertaining to 
the navel; umbilical. 


omphalitis 


omphalitis (om-fa-li’tis),». [NL. < Gr. ouparéc, 
the navel, + -itis.] In pathol., inftammation of 
the umbilicus. 

omphalocele (om’fa-l6-sél), n. [< Gr. ougarde, 
the navel, + «Ay, tumor.] In pathol., a rup- 
ture at the navel; umbilical hernia. 

omphalode (om’‘fa-lod), n. [= F. omphalode, < 
Gr. ouga2rddnc, contr. of ougadoecdzc, like the na- 
vel: see omphalotd.] 1. The omphalos, umbil- 
pie or navel.—2. In dot., same as omphalo- 

ium. 

Omphalodes (om-fa-16’déz),. [NL. (Moench, 
1794), so called from the shape of the seed; < 
Gr. ougpadoerdnc, like the navel: see omphaloid.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous plants of the gamo- 
petalous order Boraginea, the tribe Boragee, 
and the subtribe Cynoglossee, known by the 
depressed, divergent, puckered, or bladdery 


nutlets. There are about 15 species, natives of Europe, 
Asia, and northern Africa. They are weak annual or pe- 
rennial herbs, with long-stalked radical leaves and loose 
racemes of white or blue flowers. See navelwort, 2, Rue- 
eyed Mary (under blue-eyed), and creeping forget-me-not 


(under forget-me-not). 

omphalodic (om-fa-lod’ik), a. [< omphalode + 
-tc.) Omphalic; umbilical. 

omp lodium (om-fa-16’di-um), n.; pl. omphalo- 
dia (-8). [NL., <Gr. ougadcddyc, like the navel: 
see omphalode.| In bot.,a mark on the hilum 
of a seed through which vessels pass to the cha- 
laza or raphe. Gray. 

omphaloid (om’fa-loid), a. [< Gr. ouparoewdie 
contr. éu¢atidyc, like the navel, like a boss, < 
oppaddc, navel, boss, + eidoc, form.] In bot., re- 
sembling the navel. 

omphalomancy (om’fa-l6-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
ougardc, the navel, + uavreia, divination.] Divi- 
nation by means of the number of knots in the 
navel-string of a child—a fancied indication 
as to how many more children its mother will 
have. Dunglison. 

omphalomesaraic (om‘fa-16-mes-a-ra’ik), a. 
[< Gr. ougadcc, the navel, + vecdpacov, the mes- 
entery: see mesaraic.] In embryol., pertaining 


to the navel and the mesentery. The term is ap- 

lied to the first developed blood-vessels, which pass from 

he umbilical vesicle through the umbilicus into the body 
of the embryo, and are both venous and arterial], the for- 
mer bringing blood from the vesicle, the iatter carrying 
blood to the vesicle. Also omphalomeseraic. Huzley, 
aa Vert., p. 82. See cuts under embryo and protoverte- 


omphalomesenteric (om/’fa-l16-mez-en-ter’ ik), 
a. [< Gr. ougarde, the navel, + pecevrépiov, the 
mesentery: see mesenteric.) Same as omphaio- 


mesaratc. 

omphalophlebitis (om/’fa-16-flé-bi’ tis), x. 
INL. < Gr. ougaddc, the navel, + P ped (oAc3-), & 
vein, + -itis. Cf. phlebitis.] Inflammation of 

Omphalopsychite, Omphalopsychos (om‘t 
mpnaiop , Vn op os (om’fa- 
lop-si’ kit, -kos), n. Cr. aaa the navel, 
wvy7, soul, spirit.) One of a body of monks who 
believed that deep contemplation of the navel 
uigueee communion with God: same as Hesy- 
chast. 

omphaloptert (om-fa-lop’tér), n. [< Gr. ouga- 
Aés, the navel, + orp, a viewer, one who 
looks, < 7/ or, see: see optic.] An optical glass 
— is convex on both sides; a double-convex 
ens. 

omphaloptict (om-fa-lop’tik),n. [< Gr. dugadde, 
the navel, + omrixéc, of seeing: see optic.}] Same 
as omphalopter. 

omphalorrhagia (om’fa-16-ra’ji-4),n. [NL., < 
Gr. aes the navel, + -payia, < , break, 


burst.] Hemorrhage from the navel, particu- 
larly in new-born children. Dunglison. 
omphalos (om’fa-los), ». [LL., «Gr. dugadde, 


the navel, = L. *umbtlus, in derived adj. form 
as a noun, umbilicus, the navel: see navel, um- 
bilicus.] 1. The navel or umbilicus.— 3, In 
Gr. archeol.: (a) A central boss, as on a shield, 
a bowl, ete. (b) A sacred stone in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, believed by the Greeks to 
mark the ‘‘navel” or exact center-point of the 
earth. Extant representations show it as a stone of a 
conical shape, often covered with a kind of network 
called agrenon, similar in character to the sacred garment 
so called, or wreathed with votive fillets. The Delphic 
or eh data Apollo is often represented as seated on the 
omphalos, in his chief sanct , and statues have been 
found the feet of which rest on a truncated omphalos. See 
cut in next column. 

(< Gr. Ou- 


omphalotomy (om-fa-lot’6-mi), 7. 
garorouia, also ouparyrouia, the cutting of the 
navel-string, < ougadoréuoc, cutting the navel- 
string, < oudaddc, the navel, + réuverv, rapeiv, 
cut.] In surg., the operation of dividing the 
navel-string. 


omphazite (om’fa-zit), n. See omphacite. 


Omus (6’mus), %. 


‘The Pythian Apollo, seated on the Omphalos ornamented with Fillets. 
(From a Greek red-figured vase.) 


tay 


ompok (om’pok), . [Native name.] A silu- - 


roid fish, Callichrous bimaculatus, of Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo, of an elongated form, with 
the eye behind and partly below the cleft of 
the mouth, four barbels, a very short dorsal fin, 
and no adipose fin. It is marked by a blackish 
blotch on each side above the pectoral and re- 
mote from the head. 

NL. (Eschscholtz, 1829), < 
Gr. oud, raw, cruel.] A peculiar genus of tiger- 
beetles or Cicindelide, having the elytra nar- 
rowly inflexed, the thorax distinctly margined, 
and the last two joints of the maxillary palpi 


subequal. It is allied to Amblychila, and is found on 
he Pacific coast of the United States. Nine species are 
nown, 


on! (on), prep.and adv. [< ME. on, also an (rare 


except in comp., and in the earliest ME.), also 
reduced a, 0 (see a3, 03), < AS. on, rarely an = 
OS. an = OF ries. an = MD. aen, D. aan = MLG. 
LG. an = OHG. ana, MHG. ane, an, G. an = 
Ieel. d = Sw. &@ = ODan. aa (in Dan. paa for 
*up-aa = E. up-on) = Goth. ana, on, upon, = 
Gr. avd, up, upon, ete. (see ana-), = OBulg. na 
= Russ. na = Ir. ana, ann, an = Skt. anu, along, 
over, toward, on, in; closely related to tn (= 
Gr. ev, etc.): see inl, in2. Cf. on-1, The word 
had in AS. a wider use than in E., being to a 


great extent commonly used for both ‘on’ and: 


‘in.’ Hence, in comp., upon and onto2,] I. prep. 
1. As used of place or position with regard to 
the upper and external part of something: (a) 
In a position above and in contact with: used before a 
word of place indicating a thing upon which another thing 
rests, or is made to rest: as, the book on the table; the 
stamp on a coin; moonlight on a lake. 
Whan he com be-fore the castell yate he stynte, and 
saugh the squyres a-bove on the walles. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 296. 


I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that 


sat on him was Death. Rev. vi. 8 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
en were decelvers ever; 


One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. 
Shak., Much Ado, il. 8. 66. 


He sat quietly, in a summer’s evening, on a bank a-fish- 
ing. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 58. 


Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon. 
Tennyson, St. Agnes’ Eve. 
2 In such a position as to be supported, upheld, or borne 
; with the support of; by means of: as, to go on wheels, 
on runners, or on all fours; to hang on a nail. 


On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. Mat. xxii. 40. 


My sire denied in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidst our chariots; for the goddess led. 
Pope, Tiiad, xi. 856. 
My joy was in the wilderness, . . . to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along r 


On the swift whirl of the new SS ecomgg Badr 
Byron, , ii. 2. 


(c) Noting the goal or terminal point to which some mo- 
tion or action exp by an intransitive verb is or has 
been directed and in which it rests: as, to dote on her 
child ; to look on his face; to insist on a settlement; to re- 
solve on a course of action; tolive on an income; to dwell 
on a subject. 
“Lewed lore] !” quod Pieres, “litel lokestow on the Bible, 
On Salomones sawes selden thow biholdest.” 
Piers Plowman (B), vii. 187. 
Thy eyes have here on greater glories gazed, 
And not been frighted. 
B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. 
The foray of old Muley Abul Hassan had touched the 
pride of the Andalusian chivalry, and they determined on 
retaliation. Irving, Granada, p. 88. 
(d) Noting the object to, for, or against which, or by virtue 
or on the strength of which, some action or operation {s 
directed, performed, or carried out: as, to spend money on 


on 


igh & to have compassion on the poor; to prove a charge 
on (that is, st) a man; to bet on one’s success; to 
make war on 

And the kynge somowned his oste, and seide he wolde 
go with hem on his enmyes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 94. 


Therefore, fasten your ear on any advisings. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 208. 


Never was it heard in all our Story that Parlament made 
Warr on thir Kings, but on thir Tyrants. 
Mi Eikonoklastea, xix. 


If it should be proved on him, he is no longer a brother 
of mine. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 


Sir Lancelot went ambassador, at firs 
To fetch her, and . . . she took him for the King; 
So fixt her fancy on him. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
(e) About; ponceening in regard to; on the subject of: 
as, Pope's “ Essay on ticism”; a sermon on Death; to 
agree on a plan of operations; to tell tales on a person. 
Ech man complayned on pepe ke name. 
Rom. of Partenay ( . T. 8.), 1. 8485. 
Thow thynkest full lityll on thi moders grete sorowe, 
that this weke for the shall be brente. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), t. 16. 


Unatain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 87. 


I had nothing to detain me when I had finished the 
business I went on, Sheridan, The Rivals, if. 1. 


The silent on g: 38+ 
Thought on all her evil tyrannies. 
Tennyson, Botdicea. 


(f) Noting the instrument with or by which some action 
a 4 ormed: as, to play on the piano; to swear on the 
6. 


I'll be sworn on a book she loves you. 
Shak., M. W. of W., i. 4. 156. 


A large bason of silver gilt, with water in it boiled on 
sweet herhs, bejng held ander the feet of the priest. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 18. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


() Noting the ground, basis, motive, method, reason, or 
reliance of or for some action: as, on certain terms or con- 
ditions ; on bed php of secrecy ; on purpose; on parol; 
hence, as u in asseverations and oaths, by: as, on the 
word of a gentleman; on my honor. 


Hold, or thou hat’st my peace! give me the dagger; 
On your obedience and your love, deliver it ! 
her, Double Marriage, v. 2. 


‘*For on my word,” said Cragievar, 
“He had no good will at me.” 
Bonny John Seton (Child's Ballads, V1I. 288). 
Warfare was conducted on peculiar Bs in Italy. 
, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 1. 
Admission was to be had only on special invitation of 
the members of the club. 
C. D. Warner, Roundabout Journey, xix. 
(hk) In betting, in support of the chances of; on the side of: 
as, I bet onthe cad against the black. Hence, to be on, to 
have made a bet or bets; to be well on, to have laid bets so 
as to stand a good chance of winning. 
2. As used of position with reference to ex- 
ternal surface or to surface in general: (a)Ina 
position so as to cover, overlie, or overspread : aa, the shoes 
on one’s feet; bread with butter on both sides. 


She saw the casque 
Of Lancelot on the wall. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
O) xeric to or suspended from : as, he wears a seal on 
watch-chain. 
Nailled hym with thre nailles naked on the rode. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 51. 
(c) In a position of being attached to or forming part of : 
as, he was on the staff or on the committee, 
You can’t have been on the “‘ Morning Chronicle” for no- 
thing. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 289. 


3. As used of relative position: (a) In a position 

at, near, or adjacent to: indicating situation or position, 

without implying contact or “pees as, on the other side; 

on Broadway; on the coast of Maine; hence, very near to; 

so as to attain, reach, or arrive at: expressing near ap- 

presen or contact: as, to verge on presumption; to be on 
e point of yielding. 


And that was at midnight tide, 
The worlde stille on euery side. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
Now they are almost on him. Shak., J. C., v. 8. 80. 
Egad, you'll think a hundred times that she is on the 
point of coming in. Sheridan, The Critic, il. 2. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 
Tennyson, Morte d'Arthar. 
(b) In we Dee direction of; exactly conforming to or 
agreeing with: as, on the line; on the bull’s eye; on the 
key (in music). (c) To; toward; in the general direction of. 
Philip had with his folke faren on Greece, 
And taken tresure ynough in townes full riche. 
Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1204 
On Thursday at oe I will charge on the East. 
apt. John Smath, True Travels, I. 8. 


To ask 
Which way the nearest coast of airbags lies, 


Bordering on light. tton, P. L., iL 959. 
Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street ; 
The latest house to landward. 


Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
(d) After: with follow. 
Theire fos on hom folowet, fell hom full thicke. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S8.), 1 10450. 


on 


After having given a more full account, he [Strabo] men- 
tions the ove w of Sodom, and other cities, and the 
condition of the country that followed on it. 

Pococke, Deacription of the East, I. i. 36. 


e) After and in consequence of; from, as a cause: as, on 
we separated. 
In his {inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 186. 


Some of the chief made a motion to join some here in a 
way of trade at the same river; on which a meeting was 
appointed to treat concerning the same matter. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 171. 


I heard behind me something like a person breathing, 
on which I turned about, and... saw a man standing 
just over me. , Source of the Nile, I. 243. 


(/) At the time of: expressing occurrence in time: as, he 
arrived on Wednesday ; onthe evening before the battle; 
on public occasions. 
Whan sche seig here so sek sche seide on a time. 

William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 590. 
I saw him and his wife coming from court, where Mrs. 

Claypole was presented to her Majesty on her marriage. 
Thackeray, Virginians, 1xxxiil. 

The good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 


. In addition to: as, heaps on heaps; loss on 
Oss. 
Ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Milton, P. L., ti. 996. 
Mischiefs on mischiefs, greater still and more! 
The neighbouring plain with arms is covered o'er. 
Dryden, Aurengzebe, i. 1. 
What have I done to all you people that not one of you 
has darkened my door in weeks on weeks? 
Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 894. 


5. In, to, or into a state or condition of: as, 
ale on tap (that is, ready to be drawn); to set 
a house on fire; all on a heap (that is, heaped 
up). Compare asleep, afire, etc., where a- was 
originally on. 

David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep. Acts xiii. 86. 

The time of night when Troy was set on fire. 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1, i. 4. 20. 

He with two others and the two Indians . . . went on 
shore,. . . and when they were on sleep in the night, they 
killed them. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 176. 

we: When I saw you, I was never more struck in 
my life. 

Isaac. That was just my case too, madam: I was struck 
all on a heap, for my part. Sheridan, The Duenna, if. 2. 
’ The vilest transactions on record... have had de- 
fenders. H. Spencer. 


6. In the act or process of; occupied with: as, 
on the march; on duty; on one’s guard. Com- 
pare a-fishing, a-hunting, where a- was origi- 
nally on. 


On huntyng be they riden roially. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 829. 


* Being at the Dutch plantation, in the fore part of this 
ear, a certain bark of Plimouth being there likewise on 
rading, he mee pris ong Cbg! the Dutch Governour. 

. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 176. 


It is Love that sets them both [imagination and mem- 
ory] on work, and a oe said to be the highest Sphere 
whence they receive their Motion. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 9. 


I mean that they are all gone on pilgrimage, both the 
good Woman and her four boys. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 2380. 

De Vargas was on the watch. Irving, Granada, p. 78. 


(On is used thus in innumerable pe of an adjectival 
(or rather eplrtll ae or adverbial nature. The former 
can be represented by one of the participles of a verb cor- 
responding in meaning to the noun governed: thus, on 
the watch (watching), on the march (marching), on fire 
(burning, kindled), on one’s guard (guarded), on record (re- 
corded). For the latter an existing adverb may often be 
substituted : as, on a sudden (suddenly), on an impulse 
impulsively), etc.] . 

t ; into: in various uses now generally ex- 
pressed by tn or into: as, to break on pieces; to 
cleave on two parts; to read or write on book. 


What lyffe is this, lady, to lede on this wise? 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8289. 


Thou art lettred a litel ; who lerned the on boke? 
Piers Plowman (B), vii. 181. 


And aftyre the prechynge on presence of lordes, 
The kyng in his concelle carpys thes wordes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 639. 
** Allas! myne hede wolle cleue on thre!” 
Thus seyth another certayne. 
Pigrims’ Sea-Voyage (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 55. 
Wee found one (Armenian) sitting in the midst of the 
congregation, ... reading on a Bible in the Chaldean 
tongue. Sandys, Travailes, p. 96. 
The proud Parnassian sneer, 
The conscious simper, and the fees leer, 


Mix on his look. ope, Dunciad, ii. 7. 
8}. Over. 
By hym I reyned on the pee and by the I haue loste 
my royame. Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 158. 
9. To. 


Be soche a maner that alle maltalent be pardoned on 
bothe partyes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 600. 
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I was married on the elder sister, 
And you on the youngest of a’ the three. 
Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI. 109). 
(‘“‘ Married on” is still common colloquially in Scotland.) 
10}. At. 
Castor with his company come next after, 
Pollux with his pupull pursu on the laste. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 1150. 


And where that thow slepest on nyght, loke that thow 


have lyght. Merlin (E. E. T.8.), i. 8 

All this to be doon on PS Coste and charge of the seid 
Gylde. nglish Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 191. 
11+. With. 


He seig a child atraugt ther-on stremynge on blode. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 


He macchit hym to Menelay, & met on the kyng, 
Woundit hym wickedly in his wale face, 
And gird hym to ground of his grete horse. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8288. 
12}. For. 


O sister dear, come to the door, 
Your cow is lowin on you. 
The Trumpeter of Fyvie (Child’s Ballads, IT. 204). 


13}. From. 


Thus has thou het {n thi beheste, 
Tharfor sum grace on the I crafe. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 104. 
14+. By. 


Anon the Son gothe to the Prest of here Law, and 
prey une him to aske the Ydole, zif his Fadre or Modre or 

rend schalle dye on that evylle or non. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 201. 


If it be onall men beforehand resolved on, to build mean 
houses, y® Govet laboure is spared. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 52. 


15. Of. [Obsolete or vulgar. 


e was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck'd my verdure out on ’t. 
Shak., Tempest, 1. 2. 87. 
A man that were laid on his death-bed 
Wold open his eyes on her to have sight. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 236). 
There went this yeere, by the Companies records, 11. 
ships and 1216. persons to be thus disposed on. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, IT. 40. 
If thou hast found an honie-combe, 
Eate thou not all, but taste on some. 
Herrick, The Hony-combe. 
fire 


hand, high, etc. See board, end, jire, 


On board, en ‘: 

etc., and aboard}, an-end, afire, etc.— On the alert, b 
cards, jump, move, ’ sly, way, , ete. 
See the nouns. =§ On, Upon. These words are in many 


uses identical in force, but upon is by origin (up + on) and 
in use more distinctly expressive of motion to the object 
from above or from the side. On hasthe same force, but 
is so widely used in other ways, and so often expresses 
mere rest, that it is felt by careful writers to be inadequate 
to the uses for which upon is preferred. 


II, adv. 1. In or into a position in contact 
with and supported by the top or oper part of 
something; up: as, keep yourhat on, he stopped 
a street-car, and got on. 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 

And left this head on. Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 823. 
2. In or into place, as a garment or other cover- 
ing, or an ornament: as, to pull on one’s clothes; 
to put on one’s boots; to try on a hat. 

Put on the whole armour of God. Eph. vi. 11. 

O wrathfully he left the bed, 
And wrathfully his claes on did. 
Cospatrick (Child's Ballads, I. 154). 
Stiff in Brocade, and pinch’'d in Stays, 
Her Patches, Paint, and Jewels on. 
Prior, Phyllis’s Age. 

She had on a pink muslin dress and a little white hat, 
and she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman needs to be to be 
pleasing. H. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 462. 
3. In orinto place or position for use or action: 
as, to bring on the fruit or the coffee; specifical- 
ly, into poauen on a stage or platform, before 
the footlights or an audience. 

I came to the side scene, just as my father was going on, 
to hear his reception; it was very great, a perfect thunder 


of applause. 
F. A. Kemble, Records of a Girlhood, Jan. 12, 1832. 


The Giant... an’ton yet. Dickens, Hard Times, fii. 7. 
To be behind the scenes at the opera, watching some 
Rubini or Mario go on, and waiting for the round of ap- 
plause. H. Jum Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 259. 
4. In or into movement or action; in or into 
a condition of activity from a state of confine- 
ment or restraint: as, to turn on the gas; to 
bring on a fit of coughing; to bring on a contest. 
Such discourse bring on 


As may advise him of his happy cng kes 
oT, s 3 v. e 


All commanders were cautioned against bringing on an 
engagement. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 373. 


He was then requested to walk up to the electro-magnet, 
and, judging only from his sensations, to state if the cur- 
rent were on or “‘off.” Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, 11. 66. 
5. In operation; in progress: as, the auction 
is going on; the debate is on. 

O the blest gods! so will you wish on me, 
When the rash mood ison. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 172. 


on 


The sound of heavy ue faintly heard from the direc- 

tion of Fort Henry, atoken by whichevery man... knew 

that a battle was on. The Century, XX1IX. 289. 
There are two more balls on to-night. 

Mra. Alexander, The Freres, xii. 

With a brisk, roaring fire on, I left for the spring to fetch 

some water and to make my toilet. 
J. Burroughs, The Century, XX XV\. 616, 


6. Inthe same place or position; without yield- 
ing: as, to hang, stick, or hold on. 
Grief is an impudent guest, 
A follower everywhere, a hanger-.on, 
That words nor blows can drive away. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, fff. 2. 
Still I see the tenour of man’s woe 
Holds on the same, from woman to begin. 
ilton, P. L., xi. 633. 


7. To or at something serving as an object 
of observation: as, to look on without taking 
part; to be a mere looker-on. 
My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 319. 

Nature injur’d, scandaliz’d, defil'd, 

Unveil’d her blushing cheek, look’d on, and smil'd. 

Cowper, Expostulation, L. 425. 


8. Forth; forward; onward; ahead: as, move 
on,; pass on. 
Come on —a distant war no longer wage, 
But hand to hand thy country's foes engage. 
Pope, iad, xv. 658. 
(a) In the same course or direction: as, go straight on 
that is, in continuance of some action, operation, or rela- 
ion that has been begun); in regular continuance or se- 
quence: as, go, write, say, laugh, ape on; go on with 
your story ; how long will you keep on trifling? from father 
to son, from son to grandson, and s0 on, 
Leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 
go on unto perfection. Heb. vi. 1. 
Sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on. Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 26. 
We must on to fair England, 
To free my love from pine. 
The Jolly Goshaik (Child's Ballads, ITI. 289). 
She is affrighted, and now chid by heaven, 
Whilst we walk calmly on, upright and even. 
B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers. 
Sing on, sing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, ix. 39. 
The railway turns off; the road keeps on alongside of 
the bay, with the water on one side and the mountains 
on the other. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 177. 
(5) In advance ; forward ; in the sequel. 
Further on is a round building on an advanced ground, 
which is ninety feet in diameter. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 253. 


Him and his noiseless parsonage, the pensive abode for 
sixty years of religious revery and anchoritish self-denial, 
I have described further on. 

De Quincey, Autob. Sketches, iv. 


(c) In the direction of progress, advancement, achieve- 
ment, or attainment: as, to get on in the world; to be 
well on in one’s courtship. 


Command me, I will on. 
Fletcher (and another), False One, {. 1. 
9. Toward; so as to approach; near; nigh. 


Fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on. 
Shak., Hamlet, i 1. 123. 


The day was drawing on 
When thou shouldst link thy life with one 
Of mine own house. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxiv. 


Either off or on. See of.—Endon. See end.— Neither 
off nor on, irresolute; fickle as regards mood or inten- 
tion: said of persons.— Off and on. (a) In an intermit- 
tent manner; from time to time. 


I’ve worked the sewers, of and on, for twenty year. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 171. 
(0) Alternately away from and toward the shore: said of 
a ship: as, to stand of and on.— On to, toward a poai- 
tion on orupon. Also witten onto (see onto2). [Local.] 
— To call, have, put, take, etc., on. See the verbs. 
onl (on),a.andn. [< onl, adv.] JI, a. Incricket, 
noting that part of the field to the left of a right- 
handed batter and to the right of the bowler: 
the opposite of off. 
II, n. In cricket, that part of the field to the 
right of the bowler and to the left of the batter. 
on4+, a. andn. An obsolete form of one. 
It chaunced me on day beside the shore 
Of silver streaming Thamesis to bee. 
Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 1. 
on3 (on), prep. [< Icel. én, aon, usually dn, mod. 
an = OS. dno = MD. an, on = OF ries. dine, 6ni, 
one, an = OHG. dno, MHG. ane, dn, G. ohne, 
without; akin to Goth. inu, without, Gr. avev, 
without, and to the negative prefix un-: see 
un-1l,] Without: usually followed by a perfect 
participle with being or having (which may be 
omitted): as, could na ye mind, on being tauld 
sa aften? ([Scotch.] 


I wud ‘a gaen oot o’ that hoose on been bidden kiss a 
caup. W. Alexander, Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, xxxviil 


on 


I thocht if it {a door] suld be open, it wad be a fine thing 
for me, to haud fowk ohn seen me. But it was verra ill- 
bred to you, mem, I ken, to come throw’ your yaird ohn 
speirt leave. G. MacDonald, Robert Falconer, xvii. 


(The spelling ohn in the last quotation simulates the G. 
equivalent one. } 


on-!, [< ME. on-, ¢ AS. on-, an- =OS. ar-, ete.; 

the prep. (and adv.) on used as a prefix: see 

only A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, being 
the preposition or adverb on used as a prefix, 
with its usual meanings. See examples below. 

on-?+. An obsolete form of the prefix an-2 as in 
answer, ete. 

on-3, An obsolete or dialectal form of the nega- 
tive prefix un-1, 

on-4, An obsolete or dialectal form of the pre- 
fix un-2 before verbs. 

onager (on’a-jér), ». [L., also onagrus, < Gr. 
évaypoc, @ wild ass, MGr. a kind of catapult, < 
évoc, an ass, + aypdc, wild, of the fields: see 
Agrion.] 1. A wild ass, Equus hemippus or E. 


j } 


- 


Onager (Eguss hemtppus). 


— - , Lee 


onager, inhabiting the steppes of central Asia. 
See dziggetai.— 2. A war-engine for throwing 
stones, used in Europe in the middle ages. 
Onagra (0-na’grii),n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< Gr. ovd)pa, @ dubious reading for otvdypa, 
plant (< olvoc, wine, + dypa, a hunting), same 
as olvoljpac, a certain plant: see Enothera.] In 
bot., same as (Enothera. 
Onagraces (on-a-gra’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1845), < Onagra + -acee.] See Onagrariee. 
Onagraries (6-na-gra-ri’6-6),”. pl. [NL.(A.L. 
de Jussieu, 1804),< Onagra + -arta + -ew.] The 
evening-primrose family, an order of dicotyle- 
donous Pouce ous plants, of the cohort Myr- 
tales, typified by the genus Gnothera, and char- 
acterized by the two- to four-celled ovary co- 
herent with the valvate calyx, the two to four 
petals, one to eight stamens, and undivided 


style. It includes about 380 species, of 23 genera, scat- 
tered through all temperate regions. They are odorless 
herbs, rarely woody, bearing thin opposite or alternate 
undivided leaves, and axillary or racemed flowers often 
of showy colors. The more euphonious form, Onagra- 
cece, employed by Lindley, is still much in use. See cut 
under Gsnothera 


onant, onanet, adv. Middle English forms of 
anon, 
onanism (6’nan-izm), n. [< Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 
9) +-ism.] Gratification of the sexual appetite 
in an unnatural way. 
onanist (0’nan-ist), n. [< onan(ism) + -ist.] 
A person addicted to or guilty of onanism. 
onanistic (6-na-nis’tik), a. [< onanist + -e.] 
Of, pertaining to, or caused by onanism. 
onbraidt, v. t. [ME. var. of abraid.] To up- 
braid. 
once! (wuns), adv. and conj. [< ME. ones, onis, 
« AS. anes (= OS. énes, ei 1e8 = OF ries. enes, enis, 
ense, ens = D. eens = MLG. einest, éns, ins = OHG. 
einést, MHG. einest, einst, G. einst), once, ad- 
verbial gen. of dn, one: seeone. For the term. 
-cé, prop. -es, see -cel.] I, adv. 1. One time. 
As he offer’d himself once for us, 80 he received once of 
us in Abraham, and in that place the typical acknowledg- 
ment of our Redemption. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
2. One and the same time: usually with at: as, 
they all cried out at once. See phrases below. 
—3. At one time in the past; formerly. 
I took once 52 Sturgeons at a draught, at another 68, 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 117. 
Anxiety and disease had already done ita work upon his 
once hardy constitution. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., if. 25. 
4. At some future time; some time or other. 
The wisdom of God thought fit to acquaint David with 
that court which we shall once govern. Bp. Haul. 
5. At any time; in any contingency; on any 
occasion; under any circumstances; ever. 
Also whan it reynethe ones in the Somer, in the Lond of 


Egipt, thanne is alle the Contree fulle of grete Myrs. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 49. 
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Dangers are no more light, if once they seem light. 
Bacon, Delays. 

Who this heir is he does not once tell us. 

Locke, Civil Government. 
6. Without delay; immediately: often merely 
expletive: as, John, come here once. [Local, 
Pennsylvania.) — 7. Once for all. 

That is once, mother. Dryden, Maiden Queen, iv. 1. 
All at once, not gradually ; suddenly; precipitately.—At 
once. (a) At one and the same time; simultaneously : as, 
they all rose at once. When followed by another clause be- 
ginning with and, at once is equivalent to both: as, at once 
a soldier and a poet; the performance is fitted at once to 
instruct and to delight. 


No more the youth shall join his conszort’s side, 
At once a virgin, and at once a bride! ; 
Pope, Tliad, xi. 314. 
He wished to be at once a favourite at Court and popular 
with the multitude. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
(>) Immediately ; forthwith ; without delay. 
I have resolved, therefore, to fix you at once in a noble 
independence. Sheridan, The Rivals, ii. 1. 


Every once ina while. See every!.—For once, on one 
on; once only; exceptionally: often with the sense 
of ‘at last’: as, you have succeeded for once. 


Put the absurd impossible case for once. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 149. 
Once and again. See again.— Once for all, for one time 
only, and never again; at this one time and for all time. 


You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once for ali, that 
in this point I cannot obey you. 
Sheridan, The Rivals, fi. 1. 


Once in a way, once and no more; on one particular oc- 
casion; on rare occasions, (Colloq.] 
Mr. Munder. . . seemed, for once in a way, to be ata 
loss for an answer. W. Collins, Dead Secret, iv. 4. 
II. conj. When at any time; whenever; as 
soon as. [Recent; a specially British use. ] 


A great future awaita the Caucasus, once its magnificent 
resources become known to Europe. 


Contemporary Rev., L. 274. 
oncet, ». An obsolete form of ounce?2, 
Onchidiide: (ong-ki-di’i-d8), spl, [NL., ¢ 

Onchidium + -ide.] A family of ditrematous 
geophilous pulmoniferous Baer oped: without 
a developed shell, and with a thick, more or 
less tuberculate mantle, the jaw smooth dr but 
slightly ribbed, and the dentition differentiated 
into a central tooth, tricuspid lateral teeth, and 


marginal teeth with quadrate base. A British 
species is O. celticum. Another species, Peronta tongana, 
has the whole back covered with eyes, besides the proper 
pair borne upon the ends of the tentacles. 


Onchidium (ong-kid’i-um),”. [NL., prop. Onci- 
dium (which is used also in another sense): see 
Oncidium.] The typical genus of Onchidiide. 

Onchidorididw (ong’ki-do-rid’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Onchidoris (-dorid-) + tde.] Afamil 
of nudibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 


genus Onchidoris. The body is convex, the mantle is 
large and margins the foot, the dorsal tentacles are laini- 
nate, the branchie surround the vent and are not retrac- 
tile, the lingual membrane is narrow, and the teeth are in 
two principal longitudinal series and sometimes two small- 
er series. They are found on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Onchidoris (ong-kid’6-ris), n. (NL., < Gr. 
dyxoc, the barb of an arrow, + dopic, a sacrifi- 
cial knife. Cf. Doris.] The typical genus of 
Onchidoridida. 

Oncidies (on-si-di’6-6), x. ibe (NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1883), < Oncidium + -ea.] 
A subtribe of orchids of the tribe Vandea, typi- 
fied by the genus Oncidium, and characterized 
as epiphytes with the flower-stalk rising from 
the base of a pseudo-bulb or a fascicle of a few 
fieshy non-plicate leaves. It includes about 40 
genera. 

Oncidium (on-sid’i-um), . [NL. (Swartz, 1800), 
so called from the shape of the labellum; < 
Gr. dyxoc, a hook 
or bend, + dim. 
-idtov.] A genus of 
orchidsofthe tribe 
Vandce, type of 
the subtribe Onci- 
diee, and known 
bythe free,spread- 
ing sepals, and 
spurless lip free 
from the short 
two-auricled col- 
umn. There are over 
250 species, natives of 
America from Brazil 
and Bolivia to the 
West Indies and Mex- 
ico. They are epi- 
phytes, usually with 

seudo-bulbs, very few 
eaves, and loose ra- 
cemes of showy yel- 
lowish flowers. This 


is an extremely rich and varied genus. One of the best- 
known species is 0. Paptito, the butterfly-plant, with flow- 


Oncidium Papilio. 


Y oncosimeter (on 


oncotomy (ong-kot’o-mi), 7. 


Oncotylus (ong-kot’i-lus), n. 


ondatra (on-dat’rii), n. 


ondelt, n. 


onde 


ers of butterfly form borne singly at the end of long stalks. 
O. altissimum is said to produce a raceme 18 feet long, with 
as many as 2,000 flowers. OU. p has the name of ar- 
madillo's-tau, on account of its long round leaves, charac- 
teristic of one section of the genus. 0. Carthayinense is 
named spread-eagle orchid. 


oncin (on’sin), x. [< OF. oncin, oucin, « LL. 
uncinus, a hook, barb, ¢ L. uncus, ¢ Gr. dyxoc, a 
hook, barb.] A weapon resembling a hook or 
a martel-de-fer with one point. 

oncograph (ong’ko-graf),n. ([< Gr. 5yxoc, bulk, 
mass, volume, + jpadgecv, write.] <A form of 
plethysinograph for recording the variations 
in the volume of a body, such as the spleen or 


kidney. ‘ 

oncol (ong-kol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. byxo¢, bulk, 

mass (> 0yxovodal, swell, > dyxwua, a swelling), + 
-hoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] The sum of 
scientific knowledge concerning tumors. 

oncome (on’kum), 7”. [< ME. oncome, an attack; 
< onl + come. Cf. ancome, income.] 1. A fall 
of rain or snow. [Prov. Eng.]—2. The com- 
mencement or initial stages of a business, es- 
pecially of one that requires great exertion, 
as in making an attack.—3. An attack, as of 
disease. 

This woman had acquired a considerable utation 
among the ignorant by the pretended cures which she 
performed, especially in on-comes, as the Scotch call them, 
or mysterious diseases which baffle the regular physician. 

Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxxi. 


oncometer (ong-kom’e-tér),. [< Gr. dyxoc, bulk, 
mass, + yérpov, measure.] An instrument de- 
signed to measure variations in size in the kid- 
ney, spleen, and other organs; the part of the 
oncograph which is applied to the organ to be 
measured. 
on-coming (on’kum/ing), n. Approach. 
Those confused murmurs which we try to call morbid, 


and strive against as if pai Siac the oncoming of numb- 
ness, orge Eliot, Middlemarch, xx. 


on-coming (on’kum/’ing), a. Approaching; 
nearing. 
Oncorhynchus (ong-k6-ring’kus), ». [NL., < 


Gr. dyxoc, & hook, barb, + pvyxoc, a snout.) A 
genus of anadromous American and Asiatic 
Salmonida, inhabiting the North Pacific ocean: 
so called from the hooked jaws of the spent 


males; the king-salmon. These salmon are of 

size and economic importance. There are 5 well-deter- 
mined species : the quinnat or king-salmon proper, O. quin- 
nat or chavicha (see quinnat); the blue-backed salmon, O. 
nerka ; the silver salmon, O. kisutch; the dog-salmon, O. 
keta ; and the humpbacked salmon, O. gorbuscha. The fe- 
males and young and other variations of these have given 
rise to some 35 nominal species, referred to several differ- 
ent genera. See salmon. ; 

-k6-sim’e-tér), n. [¢ Gr. dy- 
kwoc, swelling (« oyxovoGa:, swell, < dyxoc, bulk, 
mass), + érpov, & measure.}] An instrument 
devised by Wrightson for determining the den- 


sity of a molten metal. A ball of the same or other 
metal is immersed in the liquid and supported by a deli- 
cate spiral spring connected with a e; by this means 
the relation between the weight of the ball and that of 
the liquid displaced (its buoyancy) can be determined both 
when the ball is cold and as its volume changes with rise 
of temperature; the corresponding changes in the spring 
may be recorded by a pencil on a revolving drum. 


Oncosperma (ong-k6-spér’mii),n. [NL.(Blume, 


1835), so called perhaps from the protuberant 
remains of the stigma on one side of the seed; 
€Gr. dyxoc, bulk, mass, lump, + omépya, seed.] 
A genus of palms of the tribe drecea, type of 
the subtribe Oncospermee, and known by the 
parietal ovule and erect anthers. There are 5 or 
6 species, all from tropical Asia. They are low trees, set 
with long straight black thorns, and bearing terminal pin- 
nately divided leaves, small flowers and fruit, the stam- 
inate and pistillate flowers on different branches of the 
same spad See nibung. 
[Also onkotomy; 
r. byxo¢, @ mass (tumor), + -ropia, < réuverr, 
tapety, cut.) In surg., the incision into, or the 
excision of, a tumor. 


Oncotylidz (ong-k6-til’i-dé),n. Pe fxt, (Doug- 
us 


las and Scott, 1865), < Onco -ide.] A 
family of Heteroptera, named from the genus 


Oncotylus. It includes 7 genera of wide distribution, 
containing elongate, parallel-sided, or somewhat suboval 
bugs of the superfamily Capsina. ; 

(NL. (Fieber, 


1858), < Gr. dyxoc, & hook, + thAoc, a knob, lump.] 
A genus of plant-bugs of the family Capside, 
or giving name to the Oncotylidea, occurring in 
Europe and North America. 

(Amer. Ind. (f).] 1. 
The musquash or muskrat of North America, 
Fiber zibethicus.— 2, [cap.] [NL.] Same as Fi- 


ber2, 2. Lacépéde. 
« AS. anda, zeal, 


[ME., also ande 
indignation, gan eS malice, hatred, envy, = OS. 


ando, wrath, = G. ande = OHG. anto, andy, 


onde : 


anado, MHG. ande, grief, mortification, = Icel. 
andi = Sw. anda, ande = Dan. aande, aand, 
breath, spirit, a spirit; from a verb *anan, 
breathe, foundin comp. in Goth, wsanan, breathe 
out, expire, ff an, in L. anima, breath, spirit, 
animus, spirit, mind, ete.: see anima.] Ha- 
tred; envy; malice. 

Wrathe, yre, and onde. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 148. 


onde?t, v. (ME. onden, < Icel. anda, breathe, < 
andi, breath: see ondel,n.) To breathe. Prompt. 


Parv., p. 364. 
ondé (O0n-da’),@. [< F. ondé,< L. as if *undatus, 
In her., same as 


< unda, & wave: see ound.) 
undé, 
ondine (on’din),». [< F. ondin, ondine (G. un- 
dine), a water-spirit, < L. unda (> F. onde), a 
wave: see ound.) A water-spirit; an undine. 
The Cabalists believed in the existence of spirits of na- 


ture, embodiments or representatives of the four elements, 
sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and ondines 


Lecky, Rationalism, I. 66. 
onding}} (on’ding),». [< ME. ondyng; verbal 
n. of onde2, v.] Breathing; smelling. . 
By so thow be sobre of syght, and of tounge bothe, 
In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle thy fyue wittes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvi. 257. 
onding? (on’ding),. [< *onding, v., equiv. to 
ding on, fall, as rain, ete.: see ding}, v.i.,3.] A 
fall of rain or snow; a downpour. ([Scotch.] 
Syne honest luckie does protest 


That rain we'll hae, 
Or onding o' some kind at least, 


Afore 't be day. 
The Farmer's Ha’. (Jamieson.) 

‘¢ Look out, Jock ; what kind o’ night is't?” ‘“Onding o' 
snaw, father.” ... “They'll perish in the drifts!” 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, viii. 
on dit (6n dé). [F., they say: on, one, they, 
< L. homo, a man; dit (< L. dicit), 3d pers. sing. 
ind. pres. of dire (< L. dicere), say: see diction. ] 
They say; it is said: often used substantively 
in the sense of ‘rumor,’ ‘report,’ ‘gossip.’ 
ondoyant (6n-dwo-yon’), a. [< F. ondoyant, 
ppr. of ondoyer, wave, undulate, < onde, wave, 
<« L. unda, wave: see ound.) Wavy; having a 
wayee surface or outline.—Ondoyant glass. See 
glass. 
ondsweret, ”.andv. A Middle English form of 
answer. 
ondy, a. In her., same as undé. 
one (wun), a., n.. and pron. [Early mod. E. 
also spelled wone (the prothesis of w, due to a 
labializing of the orig. long 0, occurring in 
several words, but not generally recognized in 
spelling); < ME. one, oon, on, also an, also, oo, 
and a (see a2), < AS. dn, one (pl. ane, some), 
= OS. én = OF ries. én, dn = D. cen = MLG. ein, 
én, LG. een = OHG. MHG. G. ein = Icel. einn = 
Sw. en = Dan. een = Goth. ains = Olt, oen, oin, 
Ir. aon = Gael. aon = W. un = Bret. unan = 
OBulg. init, one (ef. Pol. ino, only, OBulg. inoki, 
only, alone, = Russ. irokii, a monk), = OPruss. 
aing = Lith. rénas = Lett. véns, one, = OL. oinos, 
oenos, L. tinus (> It. Sp. Pg. uno = F. un) = Gr. 
oivy, the ace on dice, ef. otoc, alone (the Gr. Fic 
év-), one, is a diff. word, akin to E. same); cf. 
kt. ena, this, that. The Skt. eka, one, is not re- 
lated. Hence, by loss of accent and weakenin 
of orig. sense, the indefinite article an1, a4. 
Hence also only, alone, lone, alonely, lonely, 
atone, ete.; and from L. unus, E. unite, unit, 
unity, unify, union, onion, ete.] I, a. 1. Being 
but a single unit or individual; being a single 
person, thing, etc., of the class mentioned; 
noting unity: the first or lowest of the cardi- 
nal numerals. 

And one loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled bread, and 
one wafer out of the basket of unleavened bread that is 
before the Lord. Ex. xxix. 23. 
2. Being a single (person or thing considered 
apart from, singled out from, or contrasted 
with the others, or with another); hence, either 
(of two), or any single individual (of the whole 
number); this or that: as, from one side of the 
room to the other. 

The Kingdom from one end to the other was in Combus- 
tion. Baker, Chronicles, p. 47. 


Then will Wellbred presently be here too, 
With one or other of his loose consorts. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, fif. 2. 


Nature and reason direct one thing, passion and humour 
another. Steele, Spectator, No. 6 


Noone nation can safely act on these principles, if others 
do not. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 26. 


8. Some: used of a single thing indefinitely. 
I will marry, one day. Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 42. 


4. Single in kind; the same: as, they are all 
of one age. 
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This Aust and May in houres lengthe are oon. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p. 178. 


Knights ought be true, and truth is one in all. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. xi. 56. 
There is but one mind in all these men. 
Shak., J. C., if. 3. 6. 


The one crime from which his heart recoiled was apos- 
tacy. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


5+. Single; unmarried. 


Men may conseille a womman to been oon, 
But conseillyng is nat comandement. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 66. 


6. Certain; some: before the name of a per- 
son hitherto not mentioned, or unknown to the 
speaker. As thus used, ove often implies social 
obscurity or insignificance, and thus conveys 
more or less contempt. 


He sends from his ‘ide one Dillon, a Papist Lord, soon 
after a cheif Rebell, vith Letters into Ireland. 
Hilton, Likonoklastes, xii. 


7+. Alone; only: following a pronoun and 
equivalent to se/f: used reflexively. 


He passed out to pleie priueli him one. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4112. 


I satt by mine ane, fleeande the vanytes of the worlde. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.), p. 5, 


(By a pecullar idiom, the adjective one was formerly used 
before the article the or an, ora pronoun, followed by an ad- 
jective, often in the superlative (as “ one the best prince ”), 
where now the pronoun one, followed by of and a plural 
noun (partitive halle would be used (as ‘‘ one of the 
best princes"). Compare the idiom in ‘‘good my lord,” etc. 


Lawe is one the best. Gower, Conf. Amant., fi. 70. 


He is one 
The truest manner’d. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 6. 166. 


I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
hak., TY, of A., v. 2. 6.) 
All one, (a) Exactly or just the same. 
*Twere all one 
That I should love a bright particular star, 


And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
Shak., All's Well, L 1. 98. 


Now you are to understand, Tartary and Scythia are al 
one. . Capt. John Smith, ‘True Travels, I. 33. 


(0) A matter of indifference; of no consequence. 


It is to him which needeth nothing all one whether 
any thing or nothing be given him. 
Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. 79. 


Or Somerset or York, all's one to me. 
hak., 2 Hen. VL, i. 8 105, 


(c) Completely; entirely; out and out. [Colloq.) 


If the Indians dwelt far from the English, that they 
would not so much care to pray, nor would they be so 
ready to heare the Word of God, but they would be all 
one Indians still. 

T. Shepard, Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, p. 4. 


One day. See day}.—One or other, be it any single 
example chosen or any different one; be it who (or what) 
it may ; hence, without exception. (Colloq.] 

My dear, you are positively, one or other, the most censo- 
rious creature in the world. Cuibber, Careless Husband, v. 
One per se, either simple and without parts, or ane ng 
only parts passing continuously into one another, or unite 
by information, as body and soul: opposed to one per ac- 
cudens.— One with. (a) Of the same nature or stock as ; 
united with. (b) Identical with; the same as.— The one 
... the other (in old writers sometimes run together 
into the tone... the tother), the first . . . the second (or 
remaining one). 

The ton fro the tother was tore for to ken. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.),1. 3911. 

He might firste . . . abuse the anger and ygnoraunce 
of the tone partie to the destruccion of the tother. 

Sir T. More, Descrip. of Rich. ITI. 


II, n. 1. The first whole number, consisting 
of a single unit; unity. —2. The symbol repre- 
senting one or unity (1, I, or i).—after onet, af- 
ter one fashion; alike. 

His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., lL. 341. 
At one. (a) In accord; in harmony or agreement; agreed; 
united: compare atone. 


So at the last hereof they fel at one. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iif. 565. 
(0) The same. 


You shall find us all alike, much at one, we and our sons. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., To the Reader, p. 36. 
Ever in onet. See ever. 
His herte hadde compassioun 
Of women, for they wepen evere in non, 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 913. 
In one, in or into a condition of unity ; forming or 80 as 
to form a unit; in union; together. 
They cannot, 
Though they would link their powers tn one, 
Do mischief. Fletcher, Valentinian, {v. 1. 


Much at one. See much.— Old One, See old.—One 
and onet, one by one; singly. 


Ful thinne it (the hair] lay, by culpons on and oon. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 679. 


One by one, by ones, singly ; singly in consecutive order. 
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There are butt fewe his strokes wold abide, 
So many he onhorsid one be one. 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2209. 
Weare not to stay all together, but tocome by him where 
he stands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 3. 47. 
One for his nob. See 20b1.—To make one, to form 
part of a group or assembly; hence, to take part in any 
action; be of the party. 
If I see a sword out, my finger itches to make one. 
hak., M. W. of W., ii. 3. 47. 
III. pron. 1. A single person or thing; an 
individual; a person; a thing; somebody; some 
one; something. It is used as a substitute for a noun 
designating a person or thing, and is in so far of the na- 
ture of a personal pronoun, but is capable, unlike a personal 
pronoun, of being qualitied by an indefinite article, an 
adjective, or other attributive : as, such a one, many acne, 
@ good one, each one, which one. It is used in the plural 
also: as, I have left all the bad ones. 
Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself. Ps. }. 21. 
Both were young, and one was beautiful. 
Byron, The Dream, iL 
The most frequent constructions of one are—(a) As an- 
tecedent to a relative pronoun, one who being equivalent 
to any son who, or to he who, she who, without dis- 
tinction of gender. 


Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath 
taken. Mrs. Browning, Cowper's Grave. 


(6) As a substitute for a noun used shortly before, avoid- 
ing its repetition: as, here are some apples; will you take 
one? this portrait is a fine one. 


If there be a kind woman in Windsor, she is one. 
Shak., M. W. of W., if. 2. 126. 
(c) After an adjective, as substitute for a noun easily sup- 
plied in thought, especially being, person, or the like. 
I have commanded my sanctified ones, I have also called 
my mighty ones for mine anger. Isa. xiii. 3. 


We poor ones love, and would have comforts, sir, 
As well as great. 
Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 


(¢) It easily passes, however, from the meaning ‘any one’ 
nto the collective sense of ‘all persons,’ ‘people general- 
ly,’ and for this can be substituted people, they, we (if the 
speaker does not except himself frum the general state- 
ment), you (the person addressed being taken as an ex- 
ample of others in general), or the impersonal passive may 
be substituted : as, one cannot be too careful (we cannot, 
yor cannot, they cannot, peowle cannot be too careful); one 
nows not when (it isnot known when). One is sometimes 
virtually a substitute for the first person, employed by a 
speaker who does not wish to put himself prominently for- 
ward: as, one does not like to say so, but it is only too true ; 
one tries to do one's best. One's self or oneself is the cor- 
responding reflexive; as, one must not praise one's self. 


One would think it were Mistress Overdone'’s own house. 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 3. 3. 

One would not, sure, be frightful when one 's dead. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 250. 
2. fear] A certain being, namely the Deity; 
God: the name being avoided from motives of 

reverence or from reserve. 

Now, tho’ my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let 
me in. Tennyson, May Queen, Conclusion. 


One another each the other; each other: as, love one 
another. [In this phrase one is the subject and another 
the object. Aftera preposition, however, one may be the 
subject or the object of the verb, and another is the object 
of the preposition : as, they looked at one another (one look- 
ed at another) ; they threw stones at one another (one threw 
stones at another); the storm beats the trees against one 
another (beats one against another). } 


onet, adv. [< ME. one, ene, ene, ¢ AS. dane, ane, 

once, once for all, only, alone, < an, one: see 
one, a.] Alone; only. 

Nulleth heo neuer ene. 

Old Eng. Mise. (ed. Morris), p. 83. 

onet, v.t. [< ME. onen, make one, < one, a. Cf. 

unite.] To make one; unite into a whole; join. 

Lo, ech thyng that is oned in itselve 


Is moore strong than whan it is to-scatered. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, }. 260. 


Theriche folk that embraceden and oneden al hire herte 
to tresor of this world. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
-one. [< L. -onus, an adj. termination, parallel 
with -dnus, -€nus, -uinus: see -an, -ene, -inel, etc. ] 
In chem., a termination of hydrocarbons be- 
longing to the series which has the general for- 
mula Cy)Hoy_-4: as, pentone, C5He. 
one-and-thirty (wun’and-thér’ti), x. An an- 
cient and very favorite game at cards, much 
resembling vingt-un. Halliwell. 
one-berry (wun’ber‘i), n. Same as herb-paris. 
one-blade (wun’blad), n. The little plant Mai- 
anthemum Canadense, its barren stalks having 
but one leaf. Also one-leaf. [Prov. Eng.] 
oneclet, x. Same as onicolo. 
To sister Elizabeth Mouger, my sister’s daughter, my ring 
with the onecle so called. 
Will af 1608-9, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., ITT. 144. 
one-cross (wun’krés), a. A term applied to 
tin-plate (sheet-iron plated with tin) having 
the thickness of No. 36 Birmingham wire-gage, 
and having an average weight of 0.5 lb. per 
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sheet: usually indicated by the symbolIC. See 
wire-qage. 
one-earedt (wun’érd),a. [A dial. form of one- 
yeared (?).] One year old; immature. 
This wine is still one-ear'd, and brisk, though put 
Out of Italian cask in English butt. 
Howell, Familiar Letters (1650) (Nares.) 
one-er, m. See oner. 
one-eyed (wun‘id),a. [< ME. oneyed, onized, < 
AS. anéged (also dnége), one-eyed, < dn, one, + 
edge, eye, + -ed (see -ed2).] Having but one 
eye; cyclopean; also, having but one eye capa- 
ble of vision. 
one-handed (wun’han’ded),a. Adapted forthe 
use of one hand; capable of being handled with 
one hand; single-handed: as, a one-handed fly- 
rod: opposed to two-handed or double-handed. 
onehead} (wun’hed), . [ME. oneheede, onhed, 
anhed, anhede, onhod (= D. eenheid = G. einheit 
= Sw. enhet = Dan. enhed); ¢ one + -head.] 1. 
Oneness; unity. 


May nogth bring hem to onehede and acord. 
English Gids (E. E. T. 8), p. 451. 
2. Solitude. 


The wordle is him prisoun ; onhede, paradis. 
yenbite of Inwit (E. E. T. S.), p. 142. 


onehoodt (wun’hid), n. [< ME. onhdd (see one- 
head); < one + -hood. Cf. onehead.) Unity; 
agreement. Castle of Love, 10. (Stratmann.) 
one-horse (wun’hérs), a. 1. Drawn by a sin- 
gle horse: as, a one-horse plow. 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day? 
O. W. Holmes, Tlie Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
2. Using or possessing only a single horse. 


’ “One-horse farmers” on heavy soils had to struggle with 
the inconvenience of borrowing and lending horses. 
dinburgh Rev., CLXV. 18 
Hence—8. Petty; on a small! scale; of limited 
capacity or resources; inferior: as, a one-horse 
concern; & one-horse college. ([Colloq.] 


Aby other respectable, one-horse New England city. 
Motley, Letters, II. 334. 
Oneida Community. See community. 
one-ideaed (wun‘i-dé’id), a. [< one idea + -ed?.] 
Dominated by a single idea; riding a hobby. 
oneirocritet (6-ni’r6-krit), n. [Also onirocrite ; 
< OF. onirocrite, < LL. onirocrites, < Gr. ovecpo- 
Kpitn¢, an interpreter of dreams: see oneiro- 
critic.) An oneirocritic; an oneiroscopist. Ur- 
quhart, tr. of Rabelais, ili. 13. (Dartes.) 
oneirocritic (6-ni-ro-krit’ik), a. and n. [Also 
onirocritic; < Gr. ovecpoxpitixdc, of interpreting 
dreams, < ovecpoxpityc, an interpreter of dreams, 
< dvecpoc, also dvecpov, in another form 6évap, a 
dream, + xpit#c, one who distinguishes, a judge: 
see critic.] JI. a. Having the power of inter- 
preting dreams, or pretending to judge of fu- 
ture events as signified by dreams. 
II, ». An interpreter of dreams; one who 
judges what is signified by dreams. 
The onfrocritics borrowed their art of deciphering dreams 
from hieroglyphic symbols. 
Warburton, Divine Legation, vi. 6. 
oneirocritical (6-ni-r6-krit’i-kal), a. [< oneiro- 
critic + -al.) Same as oneirocritic. 
Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the onetrocritical 
masters have left such frigid interpretations from plants, 


that there is little encouragement to dream of Paradise 
itself. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, v. 


oneirocriticism (6-ni-ré-krit’i-sizm),”. [< onei- 
rocritic + -ism.] Oneirocritics. 

oneirocritics (6-ni-r6-krit’iks),. [Pl. of onei- 
rocritic: see -ics.] The art of interpreting 
dreams. Bentley, Sermons, iv. Also onirocritics. 

oneirodynia (6-ni-ro-din’1-&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dvetpoc, & dream, + ddivy, pain, anxiety. | Dis- 
turbed imagination during sleep; painful 
dreams; nightmare. 

oneirologist (on-i-rol’6-jist), n. [< oneirolog-y 
+ -ist.] One versed in oneirology. Southey, 
Doctor, exxviii. 

oneirology (on-i-rol’6-ji), ». [< Gr. ovepodoyia, 
a discourse about dreams, ¢ évecpoc, a dream, + 
-royia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] The doc- 
trine or theory of dreams; a discourse or trea- 
tise on dreams. 

oneiromancy (6-ni’rd-man-si),. [« Gr. dverpoc, 
a dream, + yavreia, divination.] Divination 
through dreams; the art of taking omens from 
dreains. 

oneiropolistt (on-i-rop’6-list), m. [< Gr. dverpo- 
zovetv, deal with dreams, ¢ évecpoc, a dream, + 
roveiv, go about, range over, haunt.] An inter- 
preter of dreams. Urquhart, Rabelais, iii. 13. 
(Davies.) 
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oneiroscopist (6-ni’r6-sk6-pist), n. [< oneiro- 
ae + -tst.] An interpreter of dreams. 
onelroscopy (6-ni’r6-sk6-pi), n. [< Gr. dvecpoc, 
a dream, + -oxozia, < oxorety, view.}] The art of 
interpreting dreams. 
one-leaf (wun’lef), n. Same as one-blade. 
onelinesst, ”. An obsolete form of onliness. 
onely}, a.andadv. An obsolete spelling of only. 
onement}, 7. [See atonement.] A condition of 
harmony and agreement; concord. 
Ye witless gallants, I beshrew your hearts, 
That set such discord 'twixt agreeing parts, 
Which never can be set at onement more. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, II. vii. 69. 
oneness (wun’nes), 7. [< ME. *onnes, < AS. an- 
NES, ANNYS, Anes, Oneness, unity, agreement, sol- 
itude, < dn, one: see one and -ness.] 1. The 
quality of being just one, a::d neither more nor 
less than one; unity; union. 
Our God is one, or rather very Oneness, and mere unity, 


having nothing but itself in itaelf, and not consisting ... 
of many things. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 2. 


An actual oneness produced by grace, corresponding to 
the Oneness of the Father and the son by nature. 
Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 62. 
2. Sameness; uniformity; identity. 


Fortunately for us, the laws and phenomena of nature 
have such a oneness in their diversity. 
J. N. Lockyer, Spect. Anal., p. 3. 
oner (wun’ér),. [Also written, more distinc- 
tively, one-er; < one + -er!.] One indeed; one 
of the best; a person possessing some unique 
characteristic, particularly some special skill, 
or indefatigable in some occupation or pursuit; 
a good hand; an adept or expert. [Slang.] 
Miss Sally's such a oner for that [going to the play]. 
Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, viii 
oner (on’e-ra-ri),a. (=F. onéraire = It. one- 
rario, SL. onerartus, of or belonging to burden, 
transport, or carriage, < onus (oner-), @ burden: 
see onus.] Fitted or intended for the carriage 
of burdens; comprising a burden. [Rare.] 
onerate (on’e-rat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. onerated, 
ppr. onerating. [< L. oneratus, pp. of onerare 
(> It. onerare = Pg. onerar), joad, burden, <¢ 
onus (oner-), & load, burden: see onus. Cf. exr- 
onerate.}] Toload; burden. Bailey, 1731. 
oneration (on-e-ra’shon), n. [< onerate + -ion.] 
The act of loading. “Builey, 1731. 
oneroset (on’e-ros), a. [< L. onerosus, burden- 
Ne see onerous.] Same asonerous. Bailey, 
1731. 
onerous (on’e-rus), a. [< ME. onerous, < OF. 
oneros, onereus, F. onéreux = Sp. Pg. It. oneroso, 
« L. onerosus, burdensome, heavy, oppressive, 
< onus (oner-), @ burden: see onus. } ‘ Burden- 


some; oppressive. 
He nil be importune 
Unto no wight, ne honerous. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5633. 
Tormented with worldly cares and onerous business. 
Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 171. 
2. In Scots law, imposing a burden in return for 
an advantage; being for a consideration: as, an 
onerous contract: opposed to gratuitous.—oner- 
ous cause, in Scots law, a good and legal consideration. 
—Onerous title, in Sp. Mex. law, a title created by 
valuable consideration, as the payment of money, the ren- 
dering of services, and the like, or by the Poe ence of 
conditions or es bl of charges to which the property 
was subject. P =Syn. 1. Heavy, weighty, toilsome. 


onerously (on’e-rus-li), adv. In an onerous 
manner; so as to be burdensome; oppressively. 

onerousness (on’e-rus-nes), n. The character 
of being onerous; oppressive operation; bur- 
densomeness. 

onest, adv. A Middle English form of once!. 

oneself (wun’self’), pron. ([< one + self, as in 
himself, ete.] One’s self; a person’s self; him- 
self or herself (without distinction of gender): 
formed after the analogy of himself, herself, it- 
self, and used reflexively. 

one-sided (wun’si’ded), a. 1. Relating to or 
having but one side; partial; unjust; unfair: 
as, a one-sided view.— 2. In bot., developed to 
one side; turned to one side, or having the parts 
all turned one way; unequal-sided. 

one-sidedly (wun’si’ded-li), adv. In a one- 
sided manner; unequally; with partiality or 
bias. 

one-sidedness (wun’si’ded-nes), ». The prop- 
erty of being one-sided, or of having regard to 
one side only; partiality: as, one-sidedness of 
view. 

onestt, a. An obsolete spelling of honest. 

onethet, onethest, adv. Middle English forms 
of uneath. 

oneyer}t, onyert,”. [Found only in the passage 
from Shakspere, where it is prob. a mere mis- 


onion-couch 


print for moneyer. The explanation of Malone, 
that oneyer comes (as if *ont-er) from o. ni. 
(q.v.), does not seem plausible.) A word found 
only in Shakspere, and explained by Malone as 
‘‘an accountant of the exchequer.’ 


With nobility and reine aay burgomasters and great 
oneyers, such as can hold in. ‘Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 84. 


onfall (on’fal), ». [= D. aanral = MLG. anval, 
aneval = G. anfall = Sw. anfall = Dan. anfald, 
an attack, onset; as onl + fall. Cf. fallon, un- 
der fall, v.] 1. A falling on; an attack; an 
onset.— 2. A fall of rain or snow.— 8. The fall 
of the evening. 

onfangt, v. t. (ME. onfangen, inf. usually on- 
fon, § AS. onfon (pret. onfeng, Pp. onfangen), 
take, receive, endure, < on- for ond- for and- + 
om take: see and- and fang.] To receive; en- 

ure. 

onferet, adv. Same as in-fere, in fere (which 
see, under feer!). 

onfont, t. ¢. See onfang. 

onga-onga (ong’gii-ong’ git), n. [Native name. ] 
A New Zealand nettle, Urtica ferox, having a 
woody stem 6 or 8 feet high, and stinging very 
painfully. 

onglé (6n-gla’), a. [< OF. (and F.) onglé, < 
ongle, <L. ungulus, claw: see ungulate.] In her., 
having claws or talons: said of a beast or bird 
of prey: used only when the talons are of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the body. 

ongoing (on’g6’ing), ». 1. Advance; the act of 

vancing; progression.—2. pl. Proceedings; 


goings-on. Halliwell. Faas Eng. ] 
ongoing (on’g6’ing), a. Progressing; proceed- 
ing; not intermitting. 

on-hanger (on’hang’ér),. One who hangs on 
or attaches himself to another; one who fol- 
lows another closely; a hanger-on. Scott. 


onhed}t, 7. See onehead. 
0. ni. See the quotation. 


A mark used in the Exchequer, and set upon the Head 
of a Sheriff, as soon as he enters into his Accounts for Is- 
sues, Fines, and mean Profits; It is put for Oneratur nist 
habet suficientem Exonerationem, i. e. he is charged un- 
less he have a sufficient discharge; and thereupon he im- 
mediately becomes the Queen's Debtor. E. Phillips, 1706. 


onicolo (6-nik’6-16),”. [Formerly onecle (q. v.); 
< It. *onicolo, onicchio (Florio), by abbr. *nicolo, 
niccolo, dim. of onice, onyx: see onyx.] <A va- 
riety of onyx having a ground of deep brown. 
in which is a band of bluish white. It is used 
for cameos, and differs from the ordinary onyx 
in a certain blending of the two colors. 

onion (un’yun),. [Formerly also inion, being 
still often so pronounced (also ingan, ingun: 
see tnionl); < F. oignon, ognon = Pr. tignon, 
ignon, < L. unio(n-), a kind of single onion, also 
a pearl, lit. oneness, union: see union.] An 
esculent plant, Allium Cepa (see Allium), es- 
peony its bulbous root, the part chiefly used 
as food. It is a biennial herbaceous plant with long 
tubulated leaves, and a swelling pithy stalk. The bulb 
is composed of closely concentric coats (tunicated), and, 
with situation and race, varies much in size, in color, which 
runs from dark-red to white, and in the degree of the 
characteristic pungency, which is greater in the small red 
onions than in the larger kinds. The raw onion has the 
properties of a stimulant, rubefacient, etc., and is whole- 
some in small quantities. These properties and ita pun- 
gency depend upon an acrid volatile oil which is expelled 

y boiling. The native country of the onion is unknown. 
It has been in use from the days of ancient Egypt, and is 
said to be more widely grown for culinary purporee than 
almost any other plant. It endures tropical heat and the 
coolest temperate climate. Its varieties are very numer- 
ous. The onions of er Spain, Mexico, California, and 
the Bermudas are specially noted for size and quality. 


Or who would ask for her opinion 
Between an Oyster and an Onton/? 
Prior, Alma (1788), 1 


Bermuda onion, a superior mild-flavored quality of 
onion, largely imported into the United States from the 
Bermudas, there grown from seed obtained annually from 
southern Europe.— Bog-onion, the flowering fern, Qs- 
munda regalis, locally regarded as a specific for rickets. 
(Prov. Eng.]— tian, ground, or potato onion, a 
variety of onion of unknown origin, developing from the 
parent a numerous crop of underground bulbs: hence also 
called multipliers.— Onion pattern, a simple pattern 
used in decorating ceramic wares, especially Meissen or 
Dresden porcelain: it is usually painted in dark-blue on 
white. Pearl onion, 8 variety of onion with small bulbs. 
—Rock onion. Same as Welsh onion.— Sea-onion, a Eu- 
ropean onion-like plant, Urginea Scilla; also, in the Isle 
of Wight, the little spring squill, Sctlla verna.— Top- 
onion, tree-onion, a variety of the common onion, of 
Canadian origin, producing at the summit of the stem, 
instead of flowers and seeds, a cluster of bulbs, which are 
used for pickles and as sets for new plants.— Welsh 
Onion. Same as cibol, 2, and stoneteek (see leek).— Wild 
Onion, Allium cernuum. [U. 8.] 


onion-couch (un’yun-kouch), ». <A grass, dAr- 
rhenatherum avenaceum, which forms tuberous 
onion-shaped nodes in its rootstock. Alsoonion- 
twitch and onion-grass. [Prov. Eng. ] 


onion-eyed 


onion-eyed (un’yun-id), a. Having the eyes 
filled with tears, as if by the effect of an onion 
applied to them. 


And I, an ass, am onion-eyed. Shak., A. and C., iv. 2. 35. 


onion-fish (un’yun-fish), ». The grenadier, 
Macrurus rupestris: so called from a fancied 
likeness of its eyes to onions. See cut under 
Macrurus, [Massachusetts. ] 

onion-fly (un’yun-fli), ». One of two different 
dipterous insects whose larve feed underground 
on the onion, and are known as onion-maggots. 
(a) Anthomyia (Phorbia) ceparum of Europe, the imported 
onion-fly of the United States, now widely diffused in the 
Eastern States: it is a great pest, and often ruins the crop. 


Imported Onion-fly (Anthomyta ceparum). 
size.) a, larva, natural size; 4, larva, enlarged. 


(Cross shows natural 


There are several annual generations, and the mecgols 

completely consume the interior of the edible root. C) 

best remedy is boiling water, or kerosene emulsified with 

soap and diluted with cold water, applied when the dam- 

age is first noticed. (b) Anthom brassicae, the adult 

a cabbage-maggot, which also infests onions occa- 
onally. 


onion-grass (un’yun-gras), n. 
couch, 


Same as onion- 


onion-maggot (un’yun-mag’ot),”. The larva 
of an onion-fly. 
onion-shell (un’yun-shel), . 1. A kind of 


oyster likened to an onion.—2, A kind of clam 
of the genus Mya.— 3. A shell of the genus 
Lutraria. 

onion-skin (un’yun-skin), x. A kind of paper: 
so called from its thinness, translucency, and 
finish, in which respects it resembles the skin 
of an onion. It has a high gloss, and may be of any 
color, blue being generally preferred as more opaque than 
other tints. It is used, on account of ita lightness, for 
correspondence where a saving of postage is an object. 

onion-smut (un’yun-smut), n. A fungus, Uro- 
cystis Cepule, of the order Ustilaginea, very de- 
structive to the cultivated onion. 

oniony (un’yun-i), a. [< onion + -yl.] Of the 
nature of onion; resembling or smelling of 
onion. 


onirocrite, onirocritic, etc. See onetrocrite, 
te 


ete. 

Oniscids (6-nis’i-d6), n. pl. [NL., < Ontscus + 
-ide.] A family of cursorial terrestrial isopods, 
typified by the genus Oniscus; the slaters or 
wood-lice. Thelegs are all ambulatory, the abdomen is 
six-segmented, the antennm are from six- to nine-jointed, 
and theantennulsw are minute. Some of thespecies, which 
can rol] themselves into a oe ball, are known as pill- 
bugs, sow-bugs, and armadulos. 

onisciform (6-nis’i-férm), a. [« NL. Oniscus 
+ L. forma, form.] 1. Related to or resem- 
bling the Onisoide: specifically applied to the 
larve of certain lycsenid butterflies.— 2. Of or 
pertaining to the Onisciformes. 

Onisciformes (6-nis-i-fdr’méz), n. pl. (NL.: 
see onisciform.] In Latreille’s system of classi- 
fication, a group of chilognath myriapods, equiv- 
alent to the family Glomerida of Westwood: so 
called from their resemblance to Oniscide. 

oniscoid (6-nis’koid), a. [< Oniscus + -oid.] 
Resembling a wood-louse; belonging or related 
to the Oniscide. 

Oniscus (6-nis’kus), ». [NL., < Gr. avickoc, a 
wood-louse, lit. a little ass, dim. of dvoc, an 
ass: see ass.] The typical 
genus of Oniscida. See also 
cut under Isopoda. 

onkotomy, 7. See oncotomy. 

onlay (on’la), x. [< onl + 
lay!.] Anything mounted 
upon another or affixed to it 
so as to project from its sur- 
face in relief. especially in 
ornamental design. 

onless, conj. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of unless. 

onliness (6n’li-nes),. [{For- 
merly oneliness; < only + 
-ness.| 1. The state of being one or single; 
singleness. 


A Species of Onssces. 


onlitis (on-li’tis), n. 
onlivet, adv. 

onloftet, adv. 
onlooker (on’luk’ér), 2. 


only (6n'li), a. 


only (6n‘li), adv., conj., and 
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It evidently appears that there can be but one such be- 
ing [as God], and that Movwors, unity, oneléiness, or singu- 
larity, is essential to it. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 207. 
2. The state of being alone. 
Same as gingivitis. 
A Middle English form of alive. 
A Middle English form of aloft. 
A looker-on; a spec- 
tator; an observer. 


onlooking (on’lik‘ing), @. Looking onward or 


forward; foreboding. 

(Formerly onely; < ME. only, 
oonli, onlich, < AS. anlic, &nlic, only (= OF ries. 
einlik, ainlik, D. eenlijk = MLG. einlik = OHG. 
einlih, MHG. einlich, only, = Dan. enlig, only, 
= Sw. enlig, conformable), < dn, one, + -lic, E. 
-ly1,] 1. Single as regards number, or as re- 
gards class or kind: one and no more or other; 
single; sole: as, he was the only person present; 
the only answer possible; an only son; my only 

friend; the only assignable reason. 

His own ss nd sonne Lord ouer all y-knowen. 

ers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 800. 
Denying the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus ala 
ude 4. 


This was an only bough, that grew in a large dark grove, 
not from a tree of its own, butglike the mistletoe, from 
another. Bacon, Physical Fables, xi. 


This only coale is enough to kindle the fire. 
Mabbe, The Rogue, fi. 261. 
She is the only child of a decrepit father, whose life is 
bound up in hers. Steele, Spectator, No. 449. 
2. Alone; nothing or nobody but. 
Before all things were, God only was. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 14. 
One only penne shalt thou not subdue. 
; helley, Prometheus Unbound, &. 1. 
St. Mere; simple. 
Th’ Almighty, seeing their so bold assay, 
Kindled the flame of His consuming yre, 


And with His onely breath them blew away. 
, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 87. 


And, as I cross’d way, I met thy wrath; 
The only fear of which near slain me hath. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, ifi. 1. 
4. Single in degree or excellence; hence, dis- 
tinguished above or beyond all others; special. 
She rode in peace, through his only paynes and excellent 
enduraunce. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
My only love sprung from my only hate. 
Shak., RB. and J., £. 5. 140. 
Choice and select fashions are there in oe request. 
R. Brathwatte, English Gentleman, quoted by F. Hall. 


He is the only man for musick. Johnson. 


ep. [Formerly 
onely; < ME. only, oonlt, oneliche, onli, etc., < AS. 
*anlice, €nlice, singularly, ¢ dnlic, &nléc, only: 
see only, a.) I, adv. 1. Alone; no other or 
others than; nothing or nobody else than; 
nothing or nobody but; merely: as, only one 
remained; man cannot live on bread only. 

The sauter seith hit is no aynne for suche men as ben trewe 


For to seggen as thei seen and saue onliche prestes. 
Piers Plowman (C), xili. 30. 


Let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1798. 


’Tis she, and only she, 
Can make me happy, or give misery. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, {. 3. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
Shirley, Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, iiL 


With only Fame for spouse and your great deeds. 
Tennyson, Princess, lili. 
2. No more than; merely; simply; just: as, 
he had sold only two. 
But nowe ther standeth [in Jaffa] never an howse but 


oonly \j towers, And Certeyne Caves vnder the grounde. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 24. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. Gen. vi. 5. 
Now therefore forgive, I pray thee, my sin only eg once. 
-x.17. 
The eastern gardens indeed are only orchards, or woods 
of fruit trees. Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 123. 


I have seen many a philosopher whose world is large 
enough for only one person. 
Emerson, Society and Solitude. 


My words are only words. Tennyson, In Memoriam, lil. 


3. In but one manner, for but one purpose, by 
but one means, with but one result, ete.; in 
no other manner, respect, place, direction, 
circumstances, or condition than; at no other 
time, or in no other way, etc., than; forno other 
purpose or with no other result than; solely; 
exclusively; entirely; altogether: as, he ven- 
tured forth only at night; he was saved only by 
the skin of his teeth; he escaped the gallows 


onnethet, adv. 
Onobrychis (on-6-bri’kis),n. [NL. (Girtner, 


onocentaur (on-6-sen’tfr), n. 


Onoclea 


only to be drowned; articles sold only in pack- 
ages. 
For our great sinnes forgiuenes for to getten 


And only by Christ clenlich to be clensed. 
Piers Plowman's Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 819. 


And they said, Hath the Lord indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not spoken also by us? Num. xii. 2. 
By works a man is justified, and not by faith only. 
Jas. ii, 24. 


At length he succeeded in attaining the crest of the 
mountain; but it was only to be plunged in new difficul- 
ties. Irang, Granada, p. 94. 


Infinite consciousness and finite consciousness exist 
only as tag Saver in each other. 
ettch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. cxliv. 


Poetry is valuable only for the statement which it makes, 
and must always be subordinate thereto. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 801. 


4+. Above allothers; preéminently ; especially. 
Afterward another onliche he blissede. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 634. 
I was my father’s son, tender and only beloved in the 
sight of my mother. Prov. iv. 3. 
That renowned good man 
That did so only embrace his country, and loved 
His fellow-citizens ! B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 
5. Singly; with no other in the same relation: 
as, the only begotten Son of the Father.— Not 
only... but also..., not only... but..., not 
merely... but likewise. ..; both... and... (nega- 
tively expressed).=Syn. 1-3, Alone, Only. See alone. 
i. conj. But; except; excepting that. 
And Pharaoh said, I will let you go that you may eacri- 
fice to the Lord your God in the wilderness; only ye shall 
not go very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 


We are men as you are, 
Only our miseries make us seem monsters. 
her, Sea Voyage, i. 3. 


My wife and I in their coach to Hide Parke, where great 
plenty of gallants, and pleasant it was, only for the dust. 
Pepys, Diary, April 25, 1664. 


A very pretty woman, only she squints a little, as Cap- 
tain Brazen says in the “ Recruiting Officer.” 
Garrick, quoted in Forster's Goldsmith, I. 226. 
IIL.+ prep. Except; with the exception of. 
Our whole office will be turned out only me. 
Pepys, Diary, Aug. 22, 1668. 
See uneath. 


1791), < Gr. ovofpvyic, a leguminous plant, sup- 
posed to be sainfoin, appar. < 5v0¢, an ass, + Bpv- 
xvecv, gnaw. ] Agenus of leguminous plants of the 
tribe Hedysarew and the subtribe Euhedysaree, 
known by the flat unjointed exserted pod. There 
are about 70 species, in Europe, northern Africa, and west- 
ern Asia. They are usually herbs, with pinnate leaves, 
and pink or whitish flowers in axillary racemes or spikes. 
See , 1, French grass (under grass), hen’s-bili, and 
sainfoin. 

[< LL. onocen- 
taurus, < Gr. ovoxtvravpoc, ovoxévravpa, a kind of 
tailless ape (lian), also (LL.)a kind of demon 
haunting wild places (Septuagint, translated pi- 
losus in al te, and satyr in the Eng. version, 
Isa, xiii. 21), < Svoc, ass, + xévravpoc, centaur: 
see centaur.| A fabulous monster, a kind of 
centaur, with a body ied human and part asi- 
nine, represented in Roman sculpture. 


Onoclea (on-6-kl6’8), n. [NL. inneug: 1753), 


said to allude to the rolled-up fructification; < 
Gr. dvoc, a vessel, + xAziecv, close.] A genus of 

olypodiaceous aspidioid ferns, having the 
fort e fronds much contracted and quite un- 


like the sterile ones. The sori are round, borne on 
the back of the veins of the contracted fertile frond, and 


VATA? ADA A? a 


Ss ae 


i 


—> 


Ostrich-fern (Onoclea Struthtopterts). 
a, pinna of the sterile frond; 5, pinna of the fertile frond. 


concealed by their revolute margins. They inhabit cold 
temperate regions, there being three species, of which 
two, O. is, the sensitive-fern, and O. Struthi. ¥ 
the ostrich-fern, are found in North America. 


onofrite 


onofrite (on’6-frit), . [«< Onofre (see def.) + 
~-ite2.) In mineral., a sulphoselenide of mercury 
intermediate between metacinnabarite (HgS) 
and tiemannite (HgSe), a mineral occurring at 
San Onofre, Mexico, and in southern Utah. It 
is massive, of a lead-gray color. 

onology (6-nol’6-ji), m. [< Gr. dvoc, ass, + -Aoyia, 
< Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] A foolish way of 
talking. ([Rare.] 

onomancyt (on’6-man-si), n. [= Sp. Pg. ono- 
mancia, < NL. *onomantia, short for *onomato- 
mantia : see onomatomancy.) Same as onoma- 
tomancy. 

onomantic (on-6-man’tik), a. [= Sp. onoman- 
tico = Pg. onomantico ; as onomancy (-mant-) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to onomancy; predicted 
by names or by the letters composing names. 
Camden. 

onomantica]l (on-d-man’‘ti-kal), a. 
tic + -al.] Same as onomantic. 

An onomantical or name-wizard Jew. 

Camden, Remains, Names. 
onomastic (on-6-mas’tik), a. [= F. onomastique 
== Pg. It. onomastico ; < Gr. ovouaorindc, of or be- 
longing to names, < ovozacrdc, verbal n. of ovo- 
péfev, name, < dvova, 8 name: see onym.] Of, 
ertaining to, or consisting of a name: specif- 
leally applied in law to the signature of an 
instrument the body of which is in the hand- 
writing of another person, or to the instru- 
ment so signed. 

onomasticon, onomasticum (on-6-mas‘ti-kon, 
-kum), n. (ML., < Gr. ovouacrixdy (sc. Bt/2iov), a 
vocabulary, neut. of ovoyzaorixéc, of or belonging 
to naming: see onomastic.] A work contain- 
ing words or names, with their explanation, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical or other regular order; 
& dictionary; a ran eh 

onoma y (on’6-ma-tek-ni), x. [For *ono- 
matotechny, < Gr. dvoza(r-), @ name, + réxry, 
art.] Prognostication by the letters of a name. 

onomatolo (on’6-ma-tol’6-jist), n. [< ono- 
matolog-y + -ist.] One versed in onomatology, 
or the history of names. Southey, The Doctor, 
elxxvi. 

onomatology (on’d-ma-tol’6-ji), n. [¢ Gr. dvo- 
Ha(T-), a name, + -Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: see -olo- 

. Cf. Gr. ovouaroAdyoe, telling names.] 1. The 
ranch of science which relates to the rules to 
be observed in the formation of names or terms. 
—2. The distinctive vocabulary used in any 
particular branch of study.—3. A discourse or 
treatise on names, or the history of the names 
of persons. 
onomatomancyt(on-6-mat’d-man-si),n. (¢NL. 
*onomatomantia, < Gr. dvoua(T-), name, + pavteia, 
divination.] Divination by names. J. Gaule 
(1652), quoted in Hall’s Modern English, p. 37, 
note. Also onomomancy, onomancy. 
onomatope (on’d-ma-top), n. [A short form ¢ 
onomotopeia.| A word formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing signified. 
onomatoposia (on-6-mat-6-pée’yii), n. [= F. ono- 
matopée= Sp. onomatopeya = 5 a eile Galata 
It. onomatopeja, onomatopea,< LL. onomatopeaia, 
< Gr. ovozarorotia, also ovozatoroino:c, the making 
of a name, esp. to express a natural sound, < ovo- 
Hatorotdc, making names, esp. to express natu- 
ral sounds, < dvoua(rT-), 8 name, + zoveiv, make. ] 
1. In philol., the formation of names by imita- 
tion of natural sounds; the naming of anything 
by a more or less exact reproduction of the 
sound which it makes, or something audible 
connected with it; the imitative principle in 
language-making: thus, the verbs buzz and hum 
and the nouns pewit, whippoorwill, ete., are pro- 
duced by onomatope@ia. Words thus formed natu- 
rally suggest the objects or actions producing the sound. 
In the etymologies of this dictionary the principle is ex- 
pressed by the terms tmitation (adj. emitateve) or tmitative 
variation. Also called onomatopoesis, onomatopoiesis. 

0 ia (as a word], in addition to its awkward- 
ness, has neither associative nor etymological application 
to words imitating sounds. 

J. A. H. Murray, 9th Ann. Address to Phil. Soc. 

2. In rhet., the use of imitative and naturally 
suggestive words for rhetorical effect. 

onomatoposic (on-6-mat-6-pé’ik),a. (=F. ono- 
matopéique ; as onomatopeia + -ic.] Pertaining 
to, characterized by, or of the nature of ono- 
matopeia; representing the sound of the thing 
signified; imitative in speech. 

onomatopcous(on-6-inat-6-pé’us),a. [<Gr.dvo- 
patoroc: see onomatopa@ia.| Same as onomat- 
opeic. 

onomatopoésis (on-6-mat’6-p6-é’sis),. [Also 
onomatopoiesis; < Gr. ovouatoroinot: see onomat- 
opeia.] Same as onomatope@ia. 


[< onoman- 
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onomatopoetic (on-6-mat’6-pd-et’ik), a. [< ono- 
matopoésis (-poet-) + -ic.] Same as onomat- 
operic. 

onomatopoetically (on-6-mat’6-p6-et’i-kal-i), 
adv. In accordance with onomatopoeia; by an 
onomatopaic process. 

onomatopoiesis (on-6-mat’6-poi-6’sis),n. Same 
as onomatopa@ia. 

onomatopy?} (on’6-ma-té-pi), n. Same as ono- 
matopaia. 

onomomancyt (on’6-mo-man-si), 7. 
onomatomancy. 

Onondaga sa oup. See salt-group. 

ononet, adv. A Middle English variant of anon. 

Ononis (6-n0’nis), n. [NL. (Linnseus, 1737), < 
Gr. dvwric, a plant, < dvoc, an ass: see assl.] A 

enus of leguminous plants of the tribe Trifo- 
iee, known by the monadelphous stamens. 
There are ahout 60 species, in Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean region and Canary Islands. ey are ae | herbs, 
with leaves of three leaflets, oblong pods, and red or yel- 
low flowers, solitary or two or three together in the axils 
of the leaves. See rest-harrow, cammock!, 1, finweed, lico- 
rice (b), and land-whin (under whin). 

Oncpordon (on-6-por’don),n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1753), < Gr. ovdzopdov, the cotton-thistle, so 
ealled, according to Pliny, as rendering asses 
flatulent; < Gr. dvoc, an ass, + opd7, breakin 
wind, <¢ wépdeey = L. pedere, break wind. ] 
genus of composite plants of the tribe Cynaroi- 

ee and the subtribe Carduinee, characterized 
by the pilose filaments and foveolate recepta- 
cle. There are about 15 species, natives of Europe and 
the Mediterranean region. They are prickly 4nd usually 


Same as 


x, the upper part of the stem with the heads; 2, a leaf; a, a flower; 
: 6, the fruit with the pappus. 


Onopordon Acanthium. 


cottony herbs, with deep-cut and spiny leaves, and large 
terminal heads of purplish or white flowers. 0. Acan- 
thium is the common cotton-thistle or Scotch thistle, in 
some old books called argentine or argentine thistle, from 
its silvery whiteness. See cotton-thistle, and Scotch thistle 
(under thistle). : 

onort, onourt,”. Obsolete spellings of honor. 

Onosma (6-noz’mii),n. [NL. (Linnsus, 1767), < 
Gr. dvoopua, a boraginaceous plant, < dvoc, an ass, 
+ oou4, smell.] A genus of gamopetalous plants 
of the order Boraginea, the tribe Boragea, and 
the subtribe Lithospermee, characterized by the 
four separate nutlets, fixed by a broad flat base. 
There are about 70 species, natives of the Mediterranean 
region and central Asia. They are bristly or hoary herbs 
with alternate leaves and bracted one-sided racemes of 
usually yellow flowers. ‘hey are to some extent in favor 
for cultivation, the hardy species being specially suited 
to rockwork. O. Tauricum is called golden-drop. : 

Onosmodium (on-os-mo’di-um), ». [NL. (Mi- 
chaux, 1803), < Onosma, + Gr. eldoc, form (see 
-oid).] A genus of plants of the order Boragi- 
nee, the tribe Boragea, and the subtribe Litho- 
spermee, having obtuse included anthers, bract- 
ed racemes, and erect corolla-lobes. There are 
about 6 species, all North American, erect bristly perenni- 
als, with alternate leaves and recurving racemes or cymes 


of white, nish, or yellowish flowers. See gromvell. 
onroundet, adv. A Middle English form of 
around. 


onrush (on’rush),n. [< onl + rush.] A rushor 
dash onward; a rapid or violent onset. 
onsayt (on’sa), n. [Appar. a mixture of onset 
and assay.] Onset; beginning. 
First came New Custome, and hee gave the onsay. 
New Custome. (Nares.) 
onset (on’set), 2. [onl +setl,v.] 1. Arushing 
or ee pe attack; assault; especially, 
the assault of an army or body of troops upon 


onto 


an enemy or a fort, or the order for such an 


assault. 
Gif your countrie lords fa’ back, 
Our Borderers sall the onset te 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 32). 


O for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave! 
Wordsworth, Pass of Killicranky. 


2t. Start; beginning; initial step or stage; out- 
set. 


Children, if sufficient pains are taken with them at the 
onset, may much more easily be taught to shoot well than 
men. 

Ascham, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 125. 

There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the 
beginnings and onsets of things. Bacon, Delays (ed. 1887). 
3. An attack of any kind: as, the impetuous 
onset of grief.—4. Something set on or added 
by way of ornament.= 1, Attack, Charge, On- 
set, Assault, Onslaught. Attack is the general word; the 
rest are arranged according to the degree of violence im- 
plod: Charge is a military word: as, ‘‘The Charge of the 

ght Brigade.” Onset generally applies to a collective 
movement; assault and onslaught may indicate the act of 
manyorofone. An onslaught is rough and sudden, with- 
out method or persistence. 


onsett (on’set), v. é [< onset, n.] To assault; 

begin. 
This for a time was hotly onsetted, and a reasonable 

price offered, but soon cooled again. Carew. 

onshore (on’shér’), adv. Toward the land: as, 
the wind blew onshore. 

onshore (on’shor), a. [< onshore, adv.] Being 
on os moving toward the land: as, an onshore 
wind. 

onsidet, onsidest, adv. Middle English forms of 
aside. 

onslaught (on’slat),. ([< on + slaught, < ME. 
slagt, < AS. sleaht, a striking, attack: see 
slaught, slaughter.] Attack; onset; aggression ; 
ee: an inroad; an incursion; a bloody at- 
tack. 
I do remember be that onslaught (orig. printed anslaight, 

by error); thou wast beaten, 


And fied'st before the butler. 
Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, ii. 3. 


His reply to this unexpected Arpt ie is a mixture of 
satire, dignity, good-humour, and lery. 
A. Dobson, Selections from Steele, Int., p. xl. 
= Assault, etc. See onset. ; 
onsley ,adv. A Middle English form of asleep. 
onst (wunst),adv. [Also written, more distine- 
tively, but badly, oncet, onct ; < once + -t excres- 
cent, asin against, amongst, etc. So twist, twicet, 
for twice.) A common vulgarism for oncel. 
‘It [Nature] ’s amazin’ hard to come at,” sez he, ‘‘but 
onct git it an’ you’ve gut everythin’!” 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., No. xi., The Argymunt. 
onstead (on’sted), n. [With loss of orig. w (due 
to Seand.), from *wonstead, < won2, wone (< AS. 
wunian = Icel. una), dwell, + stead, place.] A 
farmstead; the buildings on a farm. (Scotch 


and North. Eng. } 
A Middle English form of 


onsweret, ”. and v. 
answer. 

Ontarian (on-ta’ri-an), a. and n. [< Ontario 
(see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Ontario, a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
or Lake Ontario, one of the Great Lakes, on 
the border between Canada and New York. 

I. x. An inhabitant of the province of On- 


tario. 

Onthopha fons thor a ere): nm. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1807),< Gr.dr6oc, dung, + gayeiv, devour. ] 
A genus of scarabseoid beetles. It is one of the 
pols be genera of the family Scarabeide, containing sev- 
eral hundred species, found all over the world, usually of 
small size, sometimes of brilliant color, breeding in dung. 
The genus is characterized by the combination of nine- 
jointed antennex with no visible scutellum. 


ontilt, ontillt, prep. Middle English forms of 
unti 


onto!t, prep. An obsolete form of unto. 


The bestis furth hes tursyt this flka syre 
Onto the altar blesand [blazing ?] of hayt fyre. 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, xi. iv. 80. 
onto? (on’t6), prep. [A mod. form, due to co- 
alescence of the adv. on! with the following 
rep. to, after the analogy of into (and of unto, 
ormerly also onto, so far as that is analogous), 
upon, ete. The word is regarded by purists as 
vulgar, and is avoided by careful writers.] 1. 
Toward and upon: as, the door opens directly 
onto the street. 
It is a very pleasant country-seat, situated about two 


miles from the Frowning City, onto which it looks. 
H. R. Haggard, Allan Quatermain, xxiii. 


2. To and in connection with. 


When the attention is turned to a dream scene passing 
in the mind, on awakening it can recall certain antece- 
dent events that join onto the ones present, and so on 
back into the night. Amer. Jour. Paychol., 1. $88. 


onto 


8. To the top of; upon; on. 


“Where are you going now, Mrs. Fairfax?”. . . “Onto 
the leads ; will you come and see the view?” 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xi. 


It kind of puts a noo soot of close onto a word, thisere 
funattick spellin’ doos. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., No. xi., The Argymunt. 


He subsided onto the music-bench obediently. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, xviii 
ontogenal fonstoy gael) a. Same as ontogenic. 
rature, XLI. 316. [Rare.] 

ontogenesis (on-td-jen’e-sis), ». [< Gr. av 
(ovr-), being (neut. pl. 7a évra, existing things), 
+ yéiveotc, generation.]. In bdiol., the history of 
the individual development of an organized 
being, as distinguished from phylogenesis, or 
the history of Ses tr pee development, and 
from biogenesis, or life-development generally. 
Also ontogeny. 

ontogenetic (on’to-jé-net’ik), a. [< ontogene- 
sis, after genetic.) Of, pertaining to, or relating 
to ontogenesis. 

ontogenetical (on’to-jé-net’i-kal), a. [< onto- 
genetic + -al.] Same as ontogenetic. 

ontogenetically (on’td-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. In 
an ontogenetic manner; by way of ontogene- 
sis. 

ontogenic (on-td-jen’ik), a. [< ontogen-y + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to ontogeny, or the his- 
tory of the individual development of an or- 
ganized being. 

ontogenically (on-td-jen’i-kal-i), adv. 
genetically; by ontogenesis. 

ontogenist (on-toj’e-nist), ». [< ontogen-y + 
-ist.} One who is versed in or studies on- 
togeny. 

ontogeny (on-toj’e-ni), m. [< Gr. ov (orr-), be- 
ing, + -yéveca, ¢ -yevfc, producing: see -geny.] 
1. Same as ontogenesis.—2. Specifically or 
specially, the ontogenesis of an individual liv- 
ing organism; the entire development and met- 
amorphosis or life-history of a given organism, 


Onto- 


as distinguished from phylogeny. 
ontographic (on-td-graf’ik), a. [« ontograph-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to ontography. 


ontography (on-tog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. ov (ovr-), 
being, + -ypadgia, < ypagecv, write.] <A descrip- 
tion of beings, their nature and essence. Thomas, 
Med. Dict. 

ontologic (on-t6-loj’ik), a. [= F. ontologique ; 
as ontolog-y + -ic.] Same as ontological. 

ontological (on-td-loj’i-kal), a. [< ontologic + 
-al,) Of or pores to ontology; of the nature 
of ontology; mete ysical.— Ontological root, 
the a priori argument for the being of God, derived from 


the necessary elements involved in the very idea of God. 
It has been stated by Anselm, Descartes, and Leibnitz. 


ontologically (on-t6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of ontology; by means of or in accor- 
dance with ontology. , 
ontologism (on-tol’6-jizm), n. [« ontolog-y + 
-igsm.] In theol., the doctrine that the human 
intellect has an immediate cognition of God as 
its proper object and the principle of all its 


cognitions. Ontologism was initiated by Marsilius Fici- 
nus, and formulated and continued by Malebranche and 
by Gioberti. As formulated in certain selected proposi- 
tions, the system was condemned by papal authority in 
1861, and this decision was confirmed by others in 1862 
and 1866. Cath. Dict. 

ontologist (on-tol’6-jist), mn. [= F. ontologiste 

Sp. ontologista; as ontolog-y + -ist.] One 
who is versed in ontology; one who studies 
ontology. 

ontologize (on-tol’6-jiz), v. 4.; pret. and pp. on- 
tologized, ppr. ontologizing. [< ontolog-y + -ize.] 
To pursue ontological studies; be an ontolo- 
gist; study ontology. 

ontology (on-tol’6-ji),». [= F. ontologie = Sp. 
ontologia = Pg. It. ontologia, < NL. ontologia 
(Clauberg, died 1655), <¢ Gr. ov (ovr-), bein 
(neut. pl. ra dvra, existing things), + -/oyia, 
zéyetv, speak: see -ology.] The theory of be- 
ing; that branch of metaphysics which investi- 
gates the nature of being and of the essence of 
things, both substances and accidents. 

Ontology is a discourse of being in general, and the vari- 

ous or most universal modes or affections, as well as the 
several kinds or divisions of it. The word being here in- 


cludes not only whatsoever actually is, but whatsoever 
can be. Watts, Ontology, fi. (Fleming.) 


The first part of this metaphysic in its systematic form 
is ontology, or the doctrine of the abstract characteristics 
of Being. Hegel, Logic, tr. by W. Wallace, § 33. 


The science conversant about all such inferences of un- 
yuown being from its known manifestations is called on- 


Ogy. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., vii. 
ontosophy (on-tos’6-fi), nm. [<« NL. ontosophia 
(Clauberg, 


cogia, wisdom.] Same as ontology. 


ied 1655), ¢ Gr. ov (ovr-), being, + onychian (6-nik’i-an), ». 
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onus (0’nus), n. {< L. onus (oner-), a load, bur- 
den. Hence ult. E. onerous, exonerate, ete. ] 
burden: often used for onus probandi, ‘onus of 
proof.’ 
I again move the introduction of a new topic, . . 


me be the onus of bringing it forward. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xvii. 


Even in those portions of conduct which do affect the in- 
terests of others, the onus of making out a case always lies 
on the defenders of legal prohibitions. JS. Mil 


Onus probandi (literally, ‘the burden of proving ’), the 
burden of proof —that is, the task of proving what has 
been alleged. This usually rests upon the person or side 
making the charge or allegation, but sometimes with the 
other, as in some cases when the allegation is a negative, 
or when the fact lies peculiarly within the knowledge of 
the other and he is under a duty of disclosure. ‘ 
[ 


onward, onwards (on’ wiird, -wirdz), adv. 
on! + -ward,-wards.) 1. By or in advance; for- 
ward; on; toward the front or a point ahead; 
ahead: as, to move onward, literally or figura- 
tively. 
When the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, 


the children of Israel went onward in all their journeys. 
Ex. xl 36, 


And this shall seem, as partly ‘tis, their own 
Which we have guaded onward. 
Shak., Cor., il. 8. 271. 


2. Forward; continuously on. 
Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 


As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back. 
Shak., 8onnets, cxxvi. 
Still onward winds the dreary way. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxvi. 


3. Forth; forward in time. 
But say 


That death be not one stroke, as I supposed, 
Bereaving sense, but endless misery 
From this day onward. Milton, P. L., x. 811. 
=Syn. Forward, Onward. See forward), 
onward (on’ward),«a. [< onward, adr.] 1, Ad- 
vancing; moving on or forward. 
No doubt vast eddies in the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxviil. 
2. Forward; forwarding: said of progress or 
advancement. 
The onward course which leadeth to immortality and 
honour. Chalmers, Sabbath Readings, II. 198. 
The world owes all its onward impulses to men ill at 
ease, Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xx. 
3. Advanced as regards progress or improve- 
ment; forward. 
Within a while Philoxenus came to see how onward the 
fruits were of his friend's labour. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, {. 
onwardnesst (on’wird-nes), n. The state or 
condition of being onward or advanced; ad- 
vance; progress. Sir T. More, Utopia, ii. 7. 
onwards, adv. See onward. 
onwry}t, a. A variant of unwry. Chaucer. 
ony (0’ni),a.and pron. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Seotch) form of any. 
onycha (on’i-ki), ». [< L. onycha, ace. of onyx 
(onych-), a kind of mussel: see onyz.J 1. The 
shell or operculum of a species of mollusk, 
found in India and elsewhere, and emitting, 


when burned, a musky odor. In Smith's “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible” the onycha of the following quotation is 
identified as the operculum of some species of Strombus, 
which has a claw-like shape and a peculiar odor when 
burned. This object is also said to have been known in 
old works on materia medica by the names unguis odo- 
ratus, blatta Byzantina, and devil’s-claw. 

Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and onycha [L. ony- 
cha, acc., Vulgate, translating Heb. shecheleth). 


Ex. xxx. 84, 

2. The onyx. 
onychauxis (on-i-kik’sis), ». [NL.,< Gr. dé 
(orvy-), finger-nail, + aige:v, increase.] Increase 
in the substance of the nail, whether as simple 
thickening or as a general enlargement of its 


entire substance. 

onychia! (6-nik’i-i), n. [NL.,< Gr. dvvé (ovvy-), 
finger-nail: see onyr.] Suppurative inflamma- 
tion in proximity to the finger-nail. See paro- 
nychia. maligna y : : 
dammatlon oO he tee gccurne: Suninuesuaiye dn 
persons with vitality exhausted by chronic disease.— Ony- 
chia parasitica, onychomycosis. 

On 
a 


chia? (6-nik’i-4), 2. [NL.,< L. onyx (onych-), 

ind of mussel: see onyx, onycha.] 1. In 
entom.: (a) A genus of lepidopterous insects, 
founded by Hiibner in 1816. (b) A genus of 
cynipidous hymenopterous insects of the sub- 
family Figitinw, founded by Walker in 1835. 
Three North American and several European species are 


described. Like the rest of the Figiting, and unlike most 
other Cyntpida@, they are all parasitic. 


2. A genus of cephalopods. 
onychia?, ». Plural of onychium. 
A cephalopod of the 
family Onychii or Onychoteuthide. 


. On 


onyx 


onychite (on’i-kit), n. [< L. “onychites, ony- 
chitis, < Gr. oveyitac, oveyizic, sc. Aitoc, a kind of 
yellowish marble, < drvé (ovvy-), onyx. ete.: see 
onyx.] An Oriental alabaster (aragonite) eon- 
sisting of carbonate of lime, white with vellow 
and brown veins, at present found in Algeria, 


Mexico, and California. It is believed by King to 
have been the ancient murrine. Pliny and other authors 
mention fabulous sums as having been paid for vases of 


onychite. 

onychitis (- 1-i-ki’tis),n. [NL.,<Gr.drvé (dvvy-), 
a nail, claw, + -itis.] ammation of the soft 
parts about the nail; paronychia. 

onychium (6-nik’i-um), 7.; pl. onychia (-i). 
(NL., < Gr. oviyior, a little claw, dim. of dé 
(ovvy-), & nail, claw: see onyx.] A little claw; 
specifically, in entom., a small appendage of the 
terminal joint of the tarsus of many insects, be- 
tween the two claws with which the tarsus usu- 
ally ends. The onychium may bear an appendage called 
paronychium. Also called peeudonychium, and in dipters 
empodtum, 

onychogryposis (on’i-k6-gri-pd’sis),n. [NL., 
« Gr. dvvg (ovvy-), & nail, claw, + ypizrwors, a 
crooking, hooking: see gryposis.} Thickening 
and curvature of the nails. Also, erroneously, 
onychogryphosis. 

onychomancy (0n’i-k6-man-si), n. [« Gr. dvvé 
(ovvy-), nail, + varreia, divination.] <A kind of 
divination by means of the finger-nails. Bourne’s 
Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 96. 

onychomycosis (on‘i-k6-mi-k6’sis), n. [NL., 
€ Gr. dvvé (dvvy-), a nail, claw, + NL. mycosis.) 
Disease of the nail caused by the presence of a 
fungus, usually Trichophyton tonsurans, rarely 
Achorion Schonleinii._ Onychomycosis circinata. 
Same as onychomycosis trichophutina.— Onychomycosis 
favosa, onychomycosis caused by Achorion Schinleintt.— 

chomycosis trichophytina, onychomycosis caused 

by Trichophyton tonsurans. 

onychonosos (on-i-kon’6-s0s), n. ([NL., < Gr. 
dvvé (ovvy-), & nail, claw, + vdcoc, disease.] In 
pathol., disease of the nails. 

onychopathic (on’i-k6-path’ik), a. [< Gr. de 
(ovvy-), a nail, claw, + 7a@oc, suffering.) Per- 
taining to or affected with disease of the nails. 

Onychophora (on-i-kof’6-ri), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. dvug (ovuy-), a nail, claw, + dépew = E. 
bearl.] An order of Myriapoda established 
for the reception of the single genus Peripatus. 
Also called Peripatidea, Malacopoda, and Ony- 
chopoda. 

onychophoran (on-i-kof’6-ran), a. and ». [As 
Onychophora + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Onychophora. 

I. ». A member of the Onychophora. 

onychophorous (on-i-kof’6-rus), a. [As Ony- 
chophora + -ous.] Same as onychophoran. 

onychosis (on-i-k6’sis), n. (NL., < Gr. dvvé 
(ovvy-), @ nail, claw, + -osis.] Disease of the 
nails. 

onyert, 7. See oneyer. 

onym (on’im), n. [< Gr. druna, a dial. (Holic) 
form (used also in Attic in comp. -o-ovvpos, 
-wvuuoc) Of dSvoua, Ionic oivoza, & name: see 
name1,|] In zool., the technical name of a spe- 
cies or other group, consisting of one or more 
terms applied conformably with some recog- 
nized system of nomenclature. 

The word onym supplies the desiderata of brevity in 
writing, euphony in speaking, plastic aptitude for combi- 
nations, and exactitude of signification. 

Coues, The Auk, 1884, p. 321. 
onymal (on’i-mal), a. [< onym + -al.] In zodl., 
of or pertaining to an onym or to onymy. 
onymatic (on-i-mat’ik), a. [« Gr. dvwa(z7-), a 
name, + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting in 
the technical nomenclature of a science. 
A new onymattc system of logical expression. 
W. S. Jevons, Encyc. Brit., VII. 66. 

onymize (on’i-miz), v. #.; pret. and pp. ony- 
mized, ppr. onymizing. [< onym + -ize.] In 
zool., to make use of onyms; apply a system of 
nomenclature. 

onymy (on’i-mi), n. [< onym + -y3 (after sy- 
nonymy, ete.).] In zool., the use of onyms; a 
system of nomenclature. 

onyst, adv. An obsolete form of once}, 

onyx (on’iks), m. [In ME. oniche, < OF. oniche, 
onyche, F. onyx (after L.) = Sp. onique, oniz = 
Pg. onix = It. onice, ¢ L. onyx (onych-), ¢ Gr. 
évvé (ovvy-), a nail (of a human being), a claw or 
talon (of a bird), a claw (of a beast), a hoof (of 
horses, oxen, etc.), a thickening in the cornea 
of the eye, a veined gem, the onyx, in L. also 
a kind of yellowish marble; = L. wnguis, a nail 
(X ungula,a hoof). See nail.) 1. A variety of 
quartz, closely allied to agate, characterized 
by a structure in parallel bands differing in 


onyx 
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color or in degree of translucency: in the bet- odgone (6’5-g6n), m. [< odgonium.] Same as 


ter kinds the layers are sharply defined and 


oogonium, 


the colors white with black, brown, or red. oégonium (6-0-g0’ni-um), ”.; pl. odgonia(-i). [¢ 


In many cases the contrast of color is heightened by arti- 
ficial means. The ancients valued the onyx very highly, 
and used it much for cameos, many of the finest cameos 
in existence beiug of this stone. See cut under banded. 


And the Degrees to gon up to his Throne, where he sit- 

tethe at the Mete, on is of Oniche, another is of Cristalle. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 27 

2. An infiltration of pus between ‘he layers of 
the cornea, resembling a nail.—o. In conch.: 
(a) The piddock, Pholas dactylus. °b) A razor- 
shell; a bivalve of the family Solenide.— 
marble, a translucent, whitish, and partially iridescent 
variety of carbonate of lime, having a stalagmitic or more 
or less concentric structure, and hence bearing some re- 
semblance to onyx. whence the name. It is a material of 
great beauty, and is used for cases of clocks, and for vases, 
table-tops, etc. It was known in ancient times and highly 
valued, especially for making small vases or cups for hold- 
ing precious ointments. It was the alabastrites of the 
Romans, and is often called Oriental alabaster, although a 
carbonate and not a sulphate of lime. The ancient quar- 
ries of this material, of which knowledge had long been 
lost, were rediscovered in Egypt about 1850, and furnish a 
highly prized ornamental stone. The chief supply at the 
present time, however, comes from Algeria, where it oc- 
curs in large quantity and of fine quality. A similar stone, 
known as Merican onyx or Tecalli marble, has been dis- 
covered within the past few years in Mexico, and has al- 
ready come into somewhat extensive use in the United 
States and elsewhere. 


onyxis (0-nik’sis), n. An ingrowing nail. 

onza de oro (on’zii da 0’r6). [Sp.: onza, OUNCE; 
de, of; oro, gold: see ouncel, de2, or3.] A large 
gold coin struck during the nineteenth century 
by some of the Sonth Aaeccan republics, and 
by Spain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century. It 
was worth about $16. Also called doblon. See 
doubloon. 

oot, a. Same as of. 

oobit (6’bit), n. Same as oubit. Jamieson. 

odblast (6’0-blast), m. [< Gr. @év (= L. ovum), 
an egg, + BAaorécs, a germ.] A bud or germ 
of anovum; aprimitive or formative ovum not 
yet developed into an ovum. 

odblastic (6-6-blas’tik), a. [< ooblast + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to odblasts or budding ova. 

ccm @ (0-0-sim’bi), .; pl. odcymbwa (-bé). 
[NL., < Gr. gov (= L. ovum), an egg, + Kiuj3y 
(= L. cymba), a boat: see cymba.] A ptero- 
cymba whose opposed pleural and proral pteres 
are conjoined, producing a4 spicule of two me- 
ridional bands. Sollas. 

odcymbate (6-6-sim’bat), a. [< odcymba + 
-atel,] Having the character of or pertaining 
to an odcymba. 

odcyst (0’6-sist), n. [< Gr. odv (= L. ovum), an 
egg (see ovum), + xvoric, bladder: see cyst.] 
1. In zool., an ovicell; a sac or pouch serving 
as a receptacle of the eggs of certain polyzo- 
ans, to the cells of which it is attached; a kind 
of odtheca or odstegite.—2. In bdvi., same as 
odgonium. [Rare.] 

odcystic (0-d-sis’tik), a. [< odcyst + -ic.] Per- 
taining to an odcyst: as, an odcystic chamber. 

oodles, oodlins,(6’dlz, éd‘linz), ». [Origin ob- 
scure.] Abundance; a large quantity. [Ten- 
nessee. | 

All you lack 's the feathers, and we've got oodles of ‘em 
right here. The Century, X XXIII. 846. 

owcial (6-6’si-al),a. [< oecium +-al.] Pertain- 
ing to an owcium. 

ocecium (6-é’si-um),7”.; pl. owcia (-4). [NL.,< Gr. 
{ wév, egg, + oixoc, house.) One of the bud-like 
cells or cysts of some polyzoans, as the marine 
gymnolematous forms of the order, which are 
specially formed to receive the ova, and in which 
the ova are fecundated; the kind of ovicell or 
oécyst which a moss-animaleule may have. 

o6gamous (6-og’a-mus), a. [< odgam-y + -ous.] 
In bot., exhibiting or being reproduced by 
odgamy. 

It is evident that we have before us an intermediate 
case between the ordinary forms of oogamous and isoga- 
mous conjugation. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 164. 

odgamy (6-0g’a-mi), n. [< Gr. gdv, an egg, + 
yauoc, marniage.}] In bot., the conjugation of 
two gametes of dissimilar form: contrasted with 
isogamy. 

odgenesis (6-d-jen’e-sis),n. [NL., <Gr. oi, an 
egg, + yéveccc, origin: see genesis.] The gene- 
sis or origin and development of the ovum. 

odgenetic (6’6-jé-net’ik), a. [< odgenesis, after 
genetic.) Of or pertaining to odgenesis. 

odégeny (6-0j’e-ni), ». [< Gr. gov, an egg, + 
-yevera, ¢ -yevic, producing: see -geny.] Odgen- 
esis. | 

odgloa (6-6-glé’i), n. [NL., < Gr. ody, an egg, 
+ y/oia, glue: see glaa.] Same as egg-ylue. 


odgraph (0’0-graf), n. 


ookt, 7. 
ooketook (6’ke-ték),». [Eskimo.] The urson 


odlemma (6-9-lem’é), x. 


odlite (6’6-lit), n. and a. 


odlitiferous (6’6-li-tif’e-rus), a. 


ooll 


odlogical (6-6-loj’i-kal), a. 
odlogically (6-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. 


odlogist (6-0l’o-jist), 2. 


odlo 


Gr. @6v, an egg, + yor, generation.] In bot., 
the female sexual organ in certain cryptogamic 


plants. It is usually a more or less spherical sac, with- 
out differentiation into neck and venter as in the arche- 
gonium, and contains one or more odspheres, which after 
fertilization become id el Compare antheridium, and 
see cut under conceptacle. 


The odégonium is the female reproductive organ, and the 
antheridium the male. Bessey, Botany, p. 243. 


Lying amidst the filamentous mass... are seen nu- 
merous dark pear-shaped bodies, which are the odgonia, or 
parent-cells of the germ-cells. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 328. 


[< Gr. gov, an egg, + 
ypagerv, write.] A mechanical device for draw- 
ing accurately the outline of a bird’s egg. There 
are various forms of the machine, consisting essentially 
of some suitable device for holding the egg steadily upon 
the paper while a perpendicular pencil with its point on 
the paper travels around the egg, and thus traces a line. 
The pencil is adjusted vertically against the egg, during 
its neat by a light pressure, such as that of an elastic 


ban 
odidal (6-0i’dal), a. [< *odid (< Gr. @oesd§e, like 


anegg, « @dv, an egg, + eidoc, form) + -al.] Re- 
sembling an egg in form; egg-shaped; ovoid. 
R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 319. 

A Middle English form of oak. 


or Canada porcupine, Erethizon dorsatus. 


oolackan (6’la-kan), . Same as eulachon. 


Fortnightly Rev., XX XIX. 59. Also oolahan. 


oolak (6’lak), n. [E. Ind. ulak (?).] A freight- 


canoe of the Hoogly and central Bengal, which 
surpasses most other river-boats in its speed 
under sail. It has a sharp stem, and the sides 
slightly rounded, and is easily steered with an 


oar. Imp. Dict. 

: [NL., < Gr. @ov, an 
egg, + Aéupa, peel, skin.}] The vitelline mem- 
brane of an ovum. ~ 
[< Gr. gov, an egg, 
+ A:foc, astone.] J, n. A granular limestone 
each grain of which is more or less complete- 
ly spherical, and made up of concentric coats 
of carbonate of lime formed around a minute 
nucleus, which is usually a grain of sand: so 
called from the resemblance of the rock to 
the roe of a fish. The term odlite gave the name to 
an important series of fossiliferous rocks —the Odlite of 
English and the Juraasic of Continental and American 
geologists, Oolitic as thus employed is, however, obso- 
lescent in England. The series was called odlitve from 
the fact that it is largely made up of limestone hav- 
ing that peculiar structure. The following are the gen- 
erally recognized subdivisions of the Oolitic or Jurassic 
system in England: the Upper or Portland Odlite, com- 
prising the Purbeckian, Portlandian, and Kimmeridgian ; 
the Middbe or Oxford Odlite, comprising the Corallian 
and Oxfordian; and the Lower or Bath Oolite, comprising 
the Great Odlite group, the Fuller's Earth, and the Infe- 
rior Ovlite. Beneath this comes the Lias. See Jurassic. 


II. a. Same as odlitic. 


odlitic (6-6-lit’ik), a. [< odlite + -ic.] Pertain- 


ing to odlite; composed of odlite; resembling 
odlite.—Odlitic series. See odlite. 
{< odlite + 


-ferous.] Producing odlite or roe-stone. 

(6’li), m.; pl. oollies (-liz). [E.Ind.] In 
Indian metal-working, a small lump of steel as 
it oe the melting-pot, especially of Wootz 
steel. 


odlogic (6-6-loj’ik), a. [< odlog-y + -ic.] Same 


as odlogical. 


Of or pertaining to odlogy. 
By means of 


oolong (5’ long), n. 
odmeter (6-0m’e-tér), n. 


oémetric (6-6-met’rik), a. 


odmetry (6-om’et-ri), 7. 


oomiak (6’mi-ak), n. 


oont, @. and n. 
oon-t. 


oones}, adv. 
oonhedt, n. 


odnin (6’6-nin), . 


oop (up), v. ¢. 


oopak (6’pak), n. 


odphorectomy (6’6-f6-rek’t6-mi), x. 


odphoritis (6”6-f6-ri'tis), 7. 


[< odlogic + -al.] oédphoro-epilepsy (6-of’6-rd-ep’i-lep-si), 7. 


oorial 


[< Chin. oolung, < oo or 
#00, black, + lung, dragon.] A variety of black 
tea with the flavor of green tea. Also written 


oulong. 

[< Gr. Or, an egg, + 
péTpov, & measure: see meter1.] An apparatus 
for measuring eggs; a mechanical contrivance 
for taking exact measurements of eggs. 

[As oometer + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of eggs; 
of or pertaining to an odmeter. 

[As odmeter + -y.] 
The measurement of eggs. ; 
{Kskimo.] A large boat 
made of skin, used by the Eskimos. It js almost 
always manned by women, and is hence frequently called 
the women’s boat. It is from 20 to 30 feet long, and is 
rowed with shovel-shaped oars, and sometimes helped on 
by the aid of a small sail. Also spelled oomiac. 


During the return voyage after my rescue, the Bear was 
visited by an oomiak and kayak filled with Eskimo, one of 
whom was tattooed. 

A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, App. vi., p. 355. 


Odmycetes (6’6-mi-sé’téz), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. ddr, 


an egg, + pixyc, pl. wixyrec, & Mushroom.j A 
class of phycomycetous fungi, including those 
fungi in which the sexual process attains its 
highest development. It embraces, according to the 
most recent authorities, the four orders Peronosporee, 
Ancylistee, Monoblepharideaw, and Saprolegntee. 

A Middle English form of one. 
An occasional Middle English form of 


A Middle English form of once}. 
A Middle English form of one- 


un-1, 


head. : ’ bv 
[Irreg. < Gr. gov, an egg 
+ -in2,] Same as albuminin. 


oonlit, a. and adv. A Middle English form of 


only 


oonst, interj. Same as zounds. 


Oons, haven't you got enough of them? 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 
A dial. form of whip.) 1. To 
bind round with thread or cord, whip: as, to 
oop a splice; to oop it round with thread. 
Hence—2. To unite; join. 
{Chinese: a Cantonese pro- 
nunciation of Hupeh, < hu, lake (referring to 
the Tung-Ting Lake), + peh, north.] A va- 
riety of black tea grown in the province of 
Hupeh, central China. 


odphoralgia (66-f6-ral’ji-8), n. [NL., < odpho- 


ron + Gr. adAyoc, pain.}| In pathol., same as 


pie let ts tor) Ka 
odphore (6’9-for), x. r. gdv, an egg, + -popo¢ 
pew = EB. bearl. Cf. oophoron. The sep- 


ment or stage of the life-cycle of the Pteri- 
dophyta and Bryophyta that bears the sexual 
organs. Compare sporophore, or that stage in 
which non-sexual organs of reproduction are 


borne. 
(< NL. 
oophoron + Gr. éxtoug, excision.] In surg., 


excision of an ovary. 


odphoridium (6’6-f6-rid’i-um), .; pl. odpho- 


ridia (-é). [NL., < Gr. géy, an egg, + -dopoc 
(< gépecy = Ey bearl) + -idiov, dim. suffix.] In 
bot., one of those sporanges of Lycopodiacee 
which contain the larger or female spores. 
[NL., < o6phoron 
+ -itis.] In pathol., inflammation of an ovary; 
ovaritis. 

In 


pathol., epilepsy dependent on ovarian irrita- 
tion. 


odlogy, or in an odlogical manner: as, to clas- oéphoromania (6-of’6-r6-ma’ni-#), n. [NL., < 


sify birds odlogically. 

[< odlog-y + -ist.] 1. 
One who is versed in odlogy.— 2. A collector 
of birds’ eggs. 

The leaves and the protective coloring of most nests 
baffie them [the crows and jays and other enemies of the 
song-birds] as effectually, no doubt, as they do the profes- 
sional) odlogr. J. Burroughs, The Century, XA VI. 683. 
(9-0l’6-ji), n. [< Gr. gdv, an egg, + -Ao- 
yia, < Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] 1. The study 
of birds’ eggs; the department of ornithology 
which treats of the nidification and oviposition 
of birds, the specific characters of egg-shells, 
and the classificatory conclusions which may 
be deduced therefrom. See caliology.—2. Ina 
wider sense, the ontogeny of birds. 

All that relates to . . . both the structure and function 
of the reproductive organs, and to the maturation of the 
product of conception, is properly ovlegy ; though the term 
is vulgarly used to signify merely a cor ee of the 
chalky substance with which the egg of a bird is finally 


invested, Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 216. 


odéphoron (6-of’6-ron), n. 


odphyte (6'6-fit), n. 


06 


odpodal (6-op’6-dal), a. 


oort, 7. A M. 
oorali (6-rii’li), 2. 
oorial (6’ri-al), n. 


oophoron.+ Gr. pavia, madness.] In pathol., 
insanity dependent on ovarian irritation. 

[NL., < Gr. @6v, an 
ege, + -dopoc, < dépewy = E. bearl.] Same as 


ovarium, ovary. 
[< Gr. @év, an egg, + 
gu7év, a plant.] Same as odphore. 
poda (6-op’6-da), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. dr, an 
egg, + otc (z0d-) = E. foot.) The elements 
of the sting or modified ovipositor of insects, 
mostly composed of three pairs of blade-like 
parts chiefly concerned in egg-laying. The 
are regarded by some as Romologoas with 
limbs, whence the name. 
S odpoda + -al.}] Of 
or pertaining to the odpoda. 
iddle English form of ore}. 
Same as curart. 
[Native name.] A kind of 
wild sheep, Ovis cycloceros, or O. blanfordi, a 
native of Asia. 


oorie 
oorie, ourie (4’ri), a. IK 
& lela / rain.] 1. Chill; having the sensa- 
tion of cold; drooping; shivering. 
List‘ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
: Burns, A Winter Night. 
2. Bleak; melancholy. Galt. (Scotchin both 
uses. | 
odsperm (6’6-spérm), 7. ([< Gr. gov, an egg, + 
oxépua, seed.] 1. In bot., same as odspore.— 
2. Afertilized ovum. Hurley and Martin, Elem. 
Erste p. 4. 
permospore (6-0-spér’m6-spor), n. [< Gr. 
gov, an egg, + oépua, seed, + ond poe, seed.}] In 
biol., a fertilized product of sexual intercourse; 
a fecund spore or its equivalent; a zygospore 
or zygote. 
odspermosporous (6-6-spér’m6-spo-rus),a. [< 
oospermospore + ea Pertaining to an 
odspermospore, or having its character. 
odésphere (0’6-sfer), n. [< Gr. gév, an egg, + 
ogaipa, a ball: see sphere.] In cryptogams, 
the naked nucleated spherical or ovoid mass 
of protoplasm in the center of the odgonium, 
which after fertilization develops the odspore. 
The odsphere is never motile, and in most cases it re- 


mains within the parent plant until long after it is fer- 
tilized. Bessey, Botany, p. 243. 


Odspora (5-08’p6-rii), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. od», an 
egg, + orépa,a spore, seed.] Same as Odsporee. 
odsporange (0’0-sp0-ranj), %. [< odsporangium, 
.v.] Same as odsporangium. 

angium (6°0-spo0-ran’ji-um), 7.; pl. 
oy (-8). [NL., < Gr. gov, an egg, + 
ordpog, seed, + ayyeiov, a vessel: see spuran- 
gium.} In bot.: (a) One of the unilocular 
zoosporangia of certain facoid 
algea (Pheosporee): & name 
originally given by Thuret, re- 
cently not much used. Com- 


are trichosporangium.  (b) 
ame as oophoridium. 
oéspore (6’6-spdr), . [< Gr. 


wav, an egg, + ondpuc, seed. ] 
In dbot., in cryptogamic plants, 
the immediate product of the 
fertilization of the odsphere. 
The odspore differs from the odsphere 
structurally in having a hard cell- 
wall of cellulose, and physiologically 
in possessing the powerof germination and growth after a 
period of rest. Also odaperm. See cut under conceptacle. 


The product of the sexual process, the fertilized odsphere, 
is termed the odspore. tnes, Physiol. of Plants, p. 609. 


Odspores#(6-0-sp6’ré-6),n. pl. [NL.,as E. odspore 
+ -ea.] The third of the seven primary divi- 
sions of the vegetable kingdom as propenes by 
Bessey (Botany, p. 243), characterized by the 


production of odspores. This division contains Vol- 


voz and its allies, the Eidogoniacea, the Celoblastee, and 


the Fucacece. Later systematists make varying disposition 


of the several orders. 

odsporic (0-6-spor’ik), a. [< odspure + -ic.] In 
bot., same 88 O0sporo4us. 

odsporiferous ~ 6-sp6-rif’e-rus), «. [As odspore 
+ -i-ferous.] bot., bear- 
ing odspores. 

odsporous (6’6-sp6-rus), 
a. [odspore + -ous.] In 
bot., having or producing 
odspores. Also odsporic. 

oostt, x. A Middle English 
form of host}. 

oostet, 7. A Middle Eng- 
lish form of host?2. 

odstegite (5-os’te-jit), 7. 
[< Gr. g6v, an egg, + oré- 
yerv, cover, + -tte2.] An 


Part of mycelium of 
grape-mildew, Perore- 
Sfora wittcofa, bear- 
ing an ofgonium which 
contains a dark-color- 
ed roughened odspore. 
(After Farlow.) (Mag- 
nified. ). 


egg-covering or case for 
ova, formed in certain 
crustaceans, a8 amphi- 


poe and isopods, by a 
minar expansion of the 
limbs of certain somites 
of the body. See Amphi- 
poda, Isopoda, and cuts 
under Amphipoda and Am- 


hithoé. 
obstegitic (6-08-te-jit’ik), 


a. [< odstegite + -ic.] Covering or incasing 
eggs; having the nature or office of an odste- 


te. 
ostheca (6-6-thé’k#), ”.; pl. odthecee (-8é). [NL., 
< Gr. o6v, an egg, + O7Kn, & case: see theca.) 
1. An egg-case containing eggs arranged in 
one of several different ways, as that of the 
cockroach or rearhorse.— 2}. In bot., a sporan- 
gium ae arerute 


A. Odstegite (os) of elev- 
enth somite of .fomphrthod, 
an sma pines! ; Or, branchia; 
1-7, the seven joints of the 
ley. &. Oistegite (os) of Cy- 
mothod, an isopod, on ninth 
sontite ; 1-7, the seven joints 
of the leg. 


Icel. urigr, wet, < ur, odthecal (6-6-thé’kal), a. 


odtocia (0-6-t6’si-#), n. 


odtocoid (6-ot’6-koid), a. and n. 


‘ascertained to 


Odtocoidea (5-ot-3-koi’dé-i), n. pl. 


odtocous (6-ot’6-kus), a. 


ootrum (é’trum), x. 


00Ze6 (6z), 2. 


00z6 (62), v.;5 
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Sheathing eggs; having the nature or office of 
an odtheca. 

[< Gr. @oroxia, a layin 
of eee, < gordxoc, laying eggs: see Ontocoie | 
The discharge of an ovum from the ovary; 
ovulation. 

I, a. Of or 

pertaining to the Ootoroidea. [The word has been 

used by Dana as a eadan with semioriparous; but 
e 


part of his pees ootocoid mammals have since been 
e ootocous or truly oviparous. ] 


II. n. A member of the Odtocoidea, as a mar- 
supial or monotreme. 

Also odtocoidean. 
[NL., <Gr. 
qgoroxoc, laying eggs (see ovtocous), + eidoc, 
form. ] Dana’s system of classification, a 
division of the Mammalia, including the mono- 
tremes and marsupials, or implacental as dis- 
tinguished from placental mammals: so called 
from the resemblance or relation of these mam- 
mals to oviparous vertebrates. The monotremes 
have since been ascertained to be odtocous. 


odtocoidean (6-ot-d-koi’dé-an),a.andn. Same 


as o0tocoid. 
[< Gr. @ordxod, layin 
eggs, < gv, an egg, + rikrewy, Texeiv, produce, lay. 


Oviparous. 

[E. Ind.] A white, silky, 
and strong fiber, from the stem of Demia ex- 
tensa,a climbing plant of the natural order ds- 
clepiadacee, common in Hindustan. It has 
been recommended as a substitute for flax. 
(Formerly also oose, ouse, ouze, 
oase, oaze, Ooze, oes, ete.: With loss of orig. ini- 
tial w; (a) partly < ME. woose, wose, woos, < 
AS. tos, juice, liquor (= Icel. rds, wetness); 
(6) partly < ME. tcose, wase, ¢ AS. wase (not 
“wase, except perhaps by conformation with 
tcos, with orig. long vowel), mud, mire, slime, 
= OF ries. waxe = LG. wees, wet, ooze, mire, = 
OHG. waso, also wasal, MHG. wase, moist earth, 
sod, turf, G. wasen, sod, turf. Cf. Icel. veisa, 
mire, bog. It is not certain that (a) and (b) are 
related; but they have been confused. From 
Teut. are F. vase, Norm. gase = Pg. vasa, slime, 
ooze, F. gazon = Sp. It. dial. gason, sod, turf.]} 
1. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow 
gently or yield easily to pressure. 

Where these riuers mette, the waues rose like surges of 


the sea, being full of mudde & ooae. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, fol. 263. 


To ye intent that she might haue gone vp tothe mid leg 
in oes or mire. Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 32. 
Specifically —2. Fine caleareous mud found 
covering extensive areas of the floor of the 
ocean. This deposit is largely made up of the 
remains of Foraminifera. 

The fine muds and ooze deposited at considerable dis- 
tances from the shore form beds admirably adapted for 
the preservation of the most delicate pelagic or deep-sea 


types which may happen to become imbedded in them. 
A, Agasnz, Three Cruises of the Blake, I. 170. 


Or nursed, like the Python, in the mud 
And ooze of the old Deucalion flood. 
Whittier, The Double-Headed Snake. 
8. A soft flow; a slowspring; that which oozes. 


From his first Fountain and beginning Ouze, 

Down to the Sea each Brook and Torrent flows. 
Prior, Solomon, iil. 
The only springs now flowing are small oozes of water 
issuing from the base of these slopes. Sctence, XIII. 1381. 
4. In tanning, a solution of tannin obtained by 
infusing or boiling oak-bark, sumac, catechu, 
or other tannin-yielding vegetable; the liquor 
of a tan-vat.—Globigerina ooze. See globigerina- 
ooze.— Green OOze, a name sometimes given to certain 


alge: which form greenish slimy masses upon various sub- 
merged objects. 


ret. and pp. oozed, ppr. oozing. 
[< ooze, n.] I, intrans. 1. To flow as ooze; 
percolate, as a liquid, through the pores of a 
substance, or through small openings; flow in 
small quantities from the pores of a body: of- 
ten used figuratively. 
He the deadly wound 
Ere tong discover’d ; for it still ooz'd crimson, 


Like a rose springing midst a bed of lilies! 
Brooke, Conrade, A Fragment. 


My valour is certainly going '!—it is sneaking off!—I 
feel it oozing out, as it were, at the palms of my hands! 
Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 3. 
2. To drip; be wet, as with water leaking 
through. 
The little craft oozed as if its entire skin had grown leaky. 
M. H. Catherwood, Romance of Dollard, xvii. 
II. trans. To emit in the shape of moisture; 
drip. 


The hardest eyes oozed pitying dews. Alex. Smith. 


[< odtheca + -al.] oozing (6’zinyg), 2. 


Odzoa (6-6-20’i), n. pl. 


o0zy (6’zi), a. 


opacite (0-pa’sit), n. 


opacity (6-pas’i-ti), n.; pl. opacities (-tiz). 


opacous (0-pa’kus), a. 


opacousnesst (6-pa’kus-nes), 7. 


opal 


[Verbal n. of ooze, v.) 1. 
That which 00zes; ooze. Aeats.—2. A slow 
spring. 

It may be noted that, while the oil-deposits of America 
and Russia are several hundred miles inland, those of New 
Zealand are actually on the coast; so close, indeed, that 
the beach at New Plymouth is pitted with petroleum ooz- 
tga. Sctence, XLV. 228. 

NL., <Gr. Qov, an egg, 
+ (gov, an animal. ] nicellular animals, as 
infusorians: so called from their morphological 
resemblance to ova. Synonymous with Proto- 
zoa and Acrita. 


06zoan (0-6-z0’an),n. [< Odzoa + -an.] Amem- 


ber of the Odzoa ; a protozoan. 
{= OF ries. wasie, miry; as ov-ze 
+ -y1.] 1. Containing or resembling 00ze; con- 
taining soft mud; miry. 
Upon a thousand swans the naked Sea-Nymphs ride 
Within the oozy pools. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 38. 


Winding through 
The pee mounds a brook there was, 
0 


Oozy and foul, half choked with ; 
W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, TI. 112. 
2. Oozing; trickling; dripping. 


What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
Contains thy waters. Shelley, Alastor. 


op-. An assimilated form of ob- before p. 
op. In music, an abbreviation of the Latin word 


opus, ® work: used in citing a composer’s 
works by their numbers. 


opacate (0-pa’kat), v. 4.5 pret. and pp. opacated, 


ppr. opacating. [< L. opacatus, pp. of opacare, 
shade, < opacus, shady: see opaque.] Torender 
opaque, dark, orobscure; darken; shade; cloud. 
Boyle. 

[< L. opacus, opaque, + 
-ite2.] In lithol., minute dark-colored, opaque, 
and formless scales or grains, often associated 
with magnetite, and too minute or too imper- 
fectly developed to be referred to any distinct 
mineral species. Such minute objects are frequent 
alteration-products. Their composition is variable: they 


may be silicates or metallic oxids, or even graphitic in 
character. 
[= 


opacité = Sp. opactdad = Pg. opacidade = 
It. opacita, < L. opacita(t-)s, shadiness, shade, 
< opacus, shaded, shady, dark: see opaque.] 1. 
The state of being opaque; opaqueness; the 
quality of a body which renders it impervious 
to the rays of light; want of transparency.— 
2. That which is opaque; an opaque body or 
object; an opaque part or spot. 

The spokes of a coach-wheel at speed are not separately 
visible, but only appear as a sort ot opaeily or film within 
the tire of the wheel. 

Huzley, quoted in H. Spencer’s Prin. of Psychol., § 44. 
3+. Darkness; obscurity. 


Abandoning that gloomy and base opacity of conceit, 
wherewith our earthly minds are commonly wont to be 
overclouded. Bp. Hall, Sermon, 1 John i. 5. 


[< L. opacus, shady: 
Same as opaque. 


What an opacous body had that moon 
That last chang’d on us! 
Middleton, Changeling, v. 3. 


Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world. Milton, P. L., iff. 418. 
Suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfall, like the drop a chemist pours, 
Doth in opacous cloud precipitate 
The consciousness that seemed but now dissolved 
Into an essence rarer than its own. 
‘Lowell, Under the Willows. 


Impervious- 
ness to light; opaqueness; opacity. 

The opacousness of the sclerotis hinders the pictures 
that outward objects (unless they be lucid ones) make 


within the eye to be clearly discerned. 
Boyle, Works, IT. 52. 


A} 
° 


see opaque. 


opaculart (6-pak’a-lir), a. [< L. opacus, opaque, 


+ -ule + -ar3.] Same as opaque. 


Sterne, Tris- 
tram Shandy, ii. 185. 


opah (0’ pi), ». [Origin unknown.] A large and 


autiful deep-sea fish of the family Lampri- 
dide, Lampris guttatus, conspicuous for its rich 
color, which is a brocade of silver and lilac, rosy 
on the belly and decorated with silvery spots. 
The flesh is red, and much esteemed. The opah attains a 
length of from 3 to 5 feet, anda weight of from 140 to 150 


pounds, and is occasionally stranded upon either coast of 
the Atlantic. 


opaket, a. and n. A former spelling of opaque. 
opal (0’pal), a. 


[= D. opaal = G. Dan. Sw. 
opal, CF. opale = Sp. dpalo = Pg. It. opalo (also, 
after the F. form, Pg. opala = It. opale), <¢ L. 
opalus, < Gr. o74/A10¢, an opal; ef. Skt. upala, a 
precious stone.} A mineral consisting of silica 
like quartz, but in a different condition, having 
a lower specific gravity and hardness and being 


opal 


without crystalline structure: it usually con- 


tains some water, mostly from 3 to 9 per cent. 
There are many varieties, the chief of which are —(a) pre- 
cious or noble (including the harlequin opal), which 
exhibits brilliant and changeable reflections of green, 
blue, yellow, and red, and which is highly valued as a gem ; 
(b) fire-opal, which affords an internal red tire-like reflec- 
tion; (c) common opal, whose colors are white, green, 
ellow, and red, but without the play of colors (cacholong 
fag a milk-white or bluish-white color, resembling porce- 
lain); (d) semi-opal, the varieties of which are more opaque 
than common opal (here belong the jasp-opal or opal- 
jasper and most wood-opal); (e) hydrophane, which as- 
sumes a transparency only when thrown into water; (/ 
Ayalite, which occurs in small globular and botryoid 
forms, colorless and transparent, with a vitreous luster; 
(g) menilite, which occurs in irregular or reniform masses, 
and is opaque or slightly translucent: (h) fiorite, sili- 
cious sinter, or eure, the form of silica deposited by 
hot springs and geysers; and (%) tripolite, or infusorial 
earth formed of the silicious shells of diatoms. Formerly 
the opal was believed to possess magical virtues, as the 
conferring of invisibility when wrapped in a bay-leaf. 


Now ... the taflor make thy doublet of changeable taf- 
feta, for thy mind is avery opal. Shak., T. N., ii. 4. 77. 


al glass. Same as opalescent glass, See glass._—Opal- 
giass slip, in a microscope, a piece of opal glass placed 
under the object upon the stage, to subdue or diffuse the 
light passing through the object.— Opal plate, in photoy., 
a plate of opal glass, whether prepared as a sensitized dry 
plate, or plain, or a celluloid film of a white color, used 
for making positives or porcelain pictures. Such a cellu- 
loid film is often called wvory film. 


opal-blue (6’pal-bl6), ». Same as basic blue 
(which see, under blue). 
opaled (0’pald),a. [< opal + -ed2.] Rendered 
iridescent like an opal. 
A wreath that twined each starry form around, 
And all the opal’d air in colour bound. 
Poe, Al Aaraaf, i. 
opalesce (6-pa-les’), 0. 4.; pret. and pp. opa- 
sced, ppr. opalescing. [< ee + -esce.] To 
give forth a play of colors like the opal; ex- 
hibit opalescence. [Rare.] 
opalescence (6-pa-les’ens), n. [< F. opales- 
cence; as opalescen(t) + -ce.] The quality of 
being opalescent; iridescence like that of the 
opal; a play of colors milky rather than bril- 
liant; the property of exhibiting such a play 
of color. 
opalescent (6-pa-les’ent), a. [«< F. opalescent ; 
as opalesce + -ent.] 1. Having variegated and 
changing colors like those of the opal.—2. 
Milky.— Opalescent glass. See giass. 
Opalina (0-pa-li’nd), n. [NL., fem. of Hapa 
area see opaline.] 1. The typical genus 
7) 


Opalinide. They are simply ciliate, without special 
prehensile organs and with no contractile vacuole. 0O. 
ranarum swarms in the rectum of frogs. 


2. [l.c.) A ae of this genus. 
opaline (6’pa-lin),a.andn. [< F. opalin = Sp. 

g. It. opalino, < NL. opalinus, opaline, < L. opa- 
lus, opal: see opal.) I, a. Pertaining to or like 
opal; also, like some property of the opal; 
specifically, having an iridescence like that 
of the opal; bluish-white, reflecting prismatic 
hues, as the wings of certain insects. 

II. x. 1. A semi-translucent glass, whitened 
by the addition of phosphate of lime, peroxid 
of tin, or other ingredients. 2. H. Knight.— 
2. An opalina. 
Opalinide (6. a-lin’i-d6),n. pl. [NL.,< Opalina 

-~ide.] <A family of holotrichous ciliated In- 
Susoria, typified by the genus Opalina, oceur- 
ring as endoparasites within the rectum and in- 
testinal viscera of Amphibia and Invertebrata. 
opalinine (6’pa-lin-in), a. Pertaining to the 
Opalinide, or having their characters. 
opalize (0’pa-liz), v. t.; pret. and PP- opalized, 

ppr. opalizing. [< opal + -ize.] To cause to 
resemble opal or to assume its structure or 
appearance: as, opalized wood. Also spelled 
opalise. 
opal-jasper (6’pal-jas’pér), n. 
opal. 
opaloid (6’pa-loid), a. 
opaline, n., 1. 

Each lamp being enclosed within a ground [glass] or 
opaloid shade. Dredge's Electric Iltumination, I. 643. 
opaque (6-pak’),a.andn. [Formerly also opake; 

ME. opake, < OF. (and F.) opaque = Sp. Pg. 
It. opaco, < L. opacus, shaded, shady, darkened, 
obscure, such as to give or cast ashadow.] I, 
a. 1t. Shady; dark; hence, obscure. 

Thai honge hem uppe in place opake and drie. 

Patladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 58. 
2. Impervious to the rays of light; not trans- 
parent. 

The purest glass and crystal quench some rays; the 
most opaque metal, if thin enough, permits some rays to 
pass through it. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 13. 
3. In entom., having no luster: said of sur- 
faces or odlors.—4. In bot., mostly used in the 


Same as jasper- 


Semi-translucent. See 


opet (op), a. 


opeldoscope (6-pi’d6-sk6p), n. 
p 


open (0’pn), a. and n. 
P ) 
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sense of ‘not shining,’ or ‘dull.’ Opaque china. 


(a) A name given to a fine pottery made at Swansea from 
about 18u0. See Siransea porcelain, under porcelain, (b) 
A similar ware made at Spode, introduced in 1805. Also 
called feldspar porcelain and ironstone china.— Opaque 
illuminator. See Wuminator. 
II, x. Opacity. 
Thro’ this opaque of nature and soul. 
Young, Night Thoughts, i. 43. 


opaque (6-pak’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. opaqued, 


ppr.opaquing. [< opaque,a.] Torender opaque. 

What is the most simple. economical, and practical way 
of opaquing the backgrounds on negatives of furniture, 
80 as tu give prints showing only the object on the clear 
paper? Set. Amer., N. S., LEX. 235. 


opaquely (6-pak’li), adv. In an opaque man- 


ner; darkly; dimly. 


opaqueness (0-pak’nes), n. The property of 


eing Opaque or impervious to light; opacity. 
[ME. ope, a reduced form of open: 
see open, a.} Open. 
He foune the gate wyde ope, and in he rode. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. 19. 


Tear down these blacks, cast ope the casements wide. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, fii. 2. 


ope (Op), v. t. and i.; pret. and pp. oped, ppr. 


oping. [Cope,a. Cf.open,v.] Toopen. [Now 
only archaic. ] 


Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
Shak., Lear, v. 1. 40. 


{Irreg. < Gr. 
(oz-), voice, + eldog, form, + cxozeiv, view. ] 
An instrument for illustrating sound by means 
of light. It consists of a membrane upon which is a 
mirror. When the membrane is caused to vibrate by a 
sound, as that of the voice, the mirror exhibits this vibra- 
tion on a screen by means of the movements of a ray of 
light reflected from it. 
{< ME. open, opyn, rare- 
ope, § AS. open = OS. opan, open = OF ries. 
open, opin, epen = D. open = MLG. open, LG. 
open, apen = OHG. ophan, ofan, offan, MHG. 
. offen = Icel. opinn = Sw. 6ppen = Dan. aaben, 
open; in form as if orig. pp. of a strong verb, 
AS. *tpan, etc. (which does not appear), sup- 
posed to be < up, up; as if lit. ‘lifted up,’ as a 
tent-door, the lid of a box, etc. (ef. dup, orig. do 
up, open): see up.) J, a. 1. Unclose Fp | 
or fi tively; not shut or closed; hence, af- 
fording accegs, or free ingress and egress: as, 
an open door. 
On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors. Milton, P. L., ti. 879. 
Wide 3 were his eyes, 
As though they looked to see life’s mysteries 
Unfolded soon before them. 
W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 321. 
(a) Unstopped: as, an open bottle. (b) Unsealed: as, an 
open letter. (c) Uncovered : as, an open jar; an open drain. 
d) Without deck: as, an open boat. (e) Without protect- 
ng barrier of any kind: as, an open harbor or roadstead; 
an open gallery. (1) Exposed; liable; subject. 
I delighte not to laye open the blames of soe great Ma- 
gistrats to the rebuke of the woorlde. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Lay but to my revenge their persons open. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
The whole country lay open to inroads. 
Irving, Granada, p. 83. 
(g) Free from or without physical hindrance or impedi- 
ment; clear; hence, free of access ; affording free passage : 
as, the river is now open for navigation. 
Choose out a gift from seas, or earth, or skies, 
For open to your wish all nature lies. 
Addison, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., it. 
(h) Unfilled; unoccupied: as, the appointment is still 
open. (t) Undecided; unsettled or undetermined: as, an 
n question. (j) Not yet balanced or aciusted ; not yet 
closed or wound up; subject to further additions: as, an 
open account or policy. (k) At liberty; free; as yet disen- 
gaged; not preoccupied or prepossessed ; not forestalled; 
available: as, an open day ; open to engagements. (¢) Pre- 
senting no moral or logical hindrance or difficulty; mor- 
ally or logically possible. 
O, were it only open yet to choose — 
One little time more — whether I'd be free 
Your foe, or subsidized your friend forsooth! 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 258. 
Of course, it is open to the creationist to say that no act 
of creation has taken place since man was called into being. 
Pop. Sct. Ho., XX XI. 35. 
(m) Unrestricted; public; free to be used or enjoyed by 
all: as, open market ; open competition. 


If Demetrius, and the craftsmen which are with him, 
have a matter against any man, the law is open. 
Acts xix. 38. 
As she hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. Shak., W. T., ti. 8. 205. 


Hee then presently gaue licenses to all the Vintners to 
keepe open house. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 32. 
2. Uninclosed; not inclosed or surrounded by 
barriers; accessible on all or nearly all sides; 
affording free ingress or access on all sides or 


open 


on more sides than one: as, the open country; 
an open space; the open sea. 
n open places stand 


I 
Their crosses vnto which they crooche, and blesse them- 
selues with hand. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 385. 


We are in open field ; 
Arming my battles, I will tight with thee. 
Greene, James IV., v. 
Hence —(a) Not shut off or obstructed; unobstructed ; 
free; clear: as, the open air; an open view; open day. 
Fow] that may fly above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven. Gen. i. 20. 


Dreaming by night under the sky. 
Milton, P. L., fil 514, 


(0) Not obstructed by ice or frost; clear of ice: as, open 
water in the polar seas; hence, as applied to weather or 
the seasons, not marked by ice and snow; mild; moder- 
ate: as, open weather. 

Did you ever see 80 open a winter in England?, Swift. 
3. Not drawn, folded, or rolled together; un- 
closed; unfolded; expanded; spread out; part- 
ed; apart: as, an open hand; an open flower; 
in open order. 

He had in his hand a little book open. Rev. x. 2 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 195. 


T tried on my riding-cloth suit with close knees, the first 
that ever I had; and I'think they will be very convenient, 
if not too hot to wear any other open knees after them. 

Pepys, Diary, June 12, 1662. 
Hence—4, Free in giving or communicating; 
liberal; generous; bounteous. 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 
For what he has he gives ; what thinks, he shows. 
Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 100. 
5. Containing apertures; perforated; of a loose 
texture: as, open work. 

The following varieties of open red woods are used to a 
greater or less extent [in dyeing]. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 331. 
6. Not concealed; plain in the sight of all; ex- 
posed to view: a8, open shame. 

Some men's sins are open beforehand, pone ee to 
judgment. ; 1 Tim. v. 24. 
7. Free from concealment, dissimulation, re- 
serve, or disguise; not secret or secretive; plain 
and aboveboard; candid; frank; free-spoken; 
ingenuous: as, an open face; an open avowal; 
an open enemy; open defiance. 

Come, you are a strange open man, to tell everything 
thus. B. Jonson, Epiceene, i. 1. 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave, 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 153. 

Be explicit, be in the most unbounded manner, and 
deal like a man of sense. Waipole, Letters, II. 482. 


The great lords 
Banded, and so brake out in open war. 
Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 
8. Ready (to hear, do, see, or receive anything) ; 
attentive; receptive; amenable, as to reason, 
advice, influence, pity, ete. 
’ The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their cry. Ps. xxxiv. 15. 
Ferdinand, though far from vindictive, was less open to 
pity than the queen. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 
9. In music. See open diapason, open harmony, 
open string, ete., under the nouns.—10. Uttered 
with an unclosed or a less closed position of the 
mouth-organs: as, @ sibilant is a more open 
sound than a mute; a vowel is more open than 
a consonant; open and close e.—11. Not closed 
by a consonant: said of a vowel, or a syllable 
ending in a vowel, upon which another vowel 
follows. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire. 
Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 345. 
12. In elect., not forming a part of a closed 
circuit; not connected with other wires or with 
the earth so as to form a complete electric cir- 
cuit.—138, In chemical and other industries, a 
term applied to steam admitted directly into a 
tank or vessel, and acting directly upon sub- 
stances to be treated, as fabrics or yarns in 
dyeing, or materials in soap-making. Also called 
wet-steam, because as soon as admitted it begips to con- 
dense, and thus always holds in suspension a consider- 
able percentage of water.— Letters of open doors, in 
Scots lave, letters passing the signet, which are requisite 
where goods are to be poinded which are deposited in 
lockfast places.— Open account. See account current, 
under account.— Open battery, bead-sight, charter, 
communion. See the nouns.— circuit, in elect. 
See circuit, 12.—Open contract. See contract.— Open 
credit, See credit.— Open crown. (a) A crown without 
the arched-over or partly closed top, which form, in mod- 
ern heraldry, is considered as essential to a crown of sov- 
ereignty ; hence, the crown of a personage of rank less 
than sovereign; acoronet. (b) A badge or ornament re. 
sembling a coronet set upon the left shoulder or planted 
on the left breast of English effigies of the fifteenth and 


open 


sixteenth centuries. It is thought to have been the indi- 
cation of some rank or office, as that of yeoman of the 
crown, but this has not been verified.— Open cut, a pro- 
longed excavation open at the top, made in constructing 
sewers, ng water-pipes, in entrances to tunnels, etc.: 


in con tinction to tunnel.— pason, 
front, gowan. See the nouns.— f in crystal. 
See form, 2.—Open-field tem. Seo — 


furnace, in chemical operations, a furnace in which the 
flame passes through the interstices of the materials 
which, intermixed, form the c e, or impinges directly 
upon the mass to be heated: in contradistinction to 
mu fle-furnace, in which the substance to be heated is in- 
closed ina muffle. See mu, . See 


ead, See head, n., 6 (r).— Open mandi- 


ue mandibles which are not entirely covered or con- 


the nouns. — Open season, 

fish, etc., @ legally taken: opposed to close season. — 

Open secret, stop, string, pen, ty open wound, etc. 
0 


See the nouns.— To 


And race thro’ many a mile 
Of dense and open. Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 
In opent, in public. 
Delos, who demys hit, is duly to say 
Shortly to shalkes —‘‘a shew on opun.” 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4268. 
The Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in ve as his queen 
Going to chapel. hak., Hen. VIIL., ifi. 2. 405. 
The o (a) The open country; a place orspace clear 
of ob. ctions, especially clear of woods. 


The Ausibel road, . . . now hiding in a cover of woods, 


now showing again in the open. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 12. 
(5) The open air. 


How soundly a man who has worked hard sleeps in the 
open, none but he who has tried it knows. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 59. 
open (6’pn), v. [< ME. openen, < AS. openian 
= OS. opanon, oponodn = OF ries. epenia = D. 
openen = MLG. openen, open = OHG. offanon, 
ofinan, MHG. offenen, ofenen, G. Offnen = Icel. 
na = Sw. dppna = Dan. aabne, open; from 
the adj.: see open, a.] I. trans. 1. To make 
open; cause to be open; unlock, unfasten, or 
draw apart or aside, and thus afford access or 
egress, or a view of the interior parts; make 
accessible or visible by removing or putting or 
pushing aside whatever blocks the way or the 
view; unclose. 
your purse, that the money and the matter may be 
at once delivered. Shak., T. G. of V., £ 1. 187. 


Within this paper all my joys are clos’d; 
Boy, open it, and read it with reverence, 
Beau. and Fl., Woman- Hater, 1. 2. 


When other butchers did open their meat, 
Bold Robin he then begun. 
Robin Hood and the Butcher (Child's Ballads, V. 34). 


The Pilgrims being all admitted this day, the Church 
doors were lock’d in the evening, and open’d no more till 
Easter day. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 68. 


He (Walpole) knew that, for one mouth which is stopped 
with a place, fifty other mouths will be instantly opened. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 

2. To form by cutting, cleaving, removing, or 
pushing aside whatever oa gti or hinders: as, 
to open a way, road, or path through the woods; 
to open a hole or breach in the enemy’s walls. 

I will rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys. Isa, xli. 18. 
3. To pierce or cut into, and lay bare or make 
accessible: as, to open an animal; to open a 
wound. . 

In most cases . . . it is necessary to an abscess b 
an incision. Guatn, Med. Dict. 
4. To spread out; expand; unclose; unroll; 
unfold; extend: as, to open one’s hand, a book, 
ora fan; to open ranks. 

Ezra opened the book in sight of all the Pape 

eh. viii. 5. 
5. To lay bare; expose; exhibit; reveal; dis- 
close: as, to open one’s mind freely to a friend ; 
to open one’s grief or one’s plans. 

They eived he was not willing to himself fur- 


ther, and therefore, without further questioning, brought 
him to the house. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Come, come; open the matter in brief: what said she? 
Shak., T. G. of V., £. 1. 136, 


My heart I'll open now, my faults confess. 
Beau. and Ft., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 
Sharply he opened and reproved sin. 
Foze's Acts, etc., in Biog. Notice of Bradford, Works, 
((Parker Soc., 1853), IT. xxvi. 
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6. To unfold; expound; explain; interpret: as, 
to open a text. 
I will incline mine ear to a parable; I will open my dark 
saying upon the harp. Pa, xlix. 4. 
He answered b } 
Pei cca Die ise oe of the workmen 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 370. 
7. To expand or enlighten; enlarge; make re- 
ceptive; render accessible to wisdom, know- 
ledge, enlightenment, improvement, or new in- 
fluences. 
Then opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand the scriptures. Luke xxiv. 45. 
I fee] my heart new open’d. Shak., Hen. VIII., ili. 2. 368. 
He must travel to open his mind. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 34. 
8. To render accessible or available for settle- 
ment, use, intercourse, etc.: as, to open land; 
to open a country to trade: sometimes with up: 
as, to open up trade. 
The English did adventure far to open the north 
of America. Abp. Abbot, Descrip. of World. 


Next to the extension and development of the Empire 
comes the opening up of new countries. 
W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 11. 
9. To discover; come into view of. ([Rare.] 
On the north side of Cape Bowden we opened a pretty 
little bay, of semicircular form. 
McCormick, Arc. and Antarc. Voyages, IT. 111. 
10. To set in action; start; initiate; com- 
mence: as, to open a public assembly, a ses- 
sion of Congress, or Parliament; to open an ex- 
hibition; to open a shop; to open a correspon- 
dence, a discussion, a negotiation, proceedings, 
ete. 
You retained him only for the opentng of your cause, and 


your main lawyer is yet behind. 
Dryden, Epistle to the Whigs. 
At about 1800 yards the enemy fire from four 
guns. W. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 869. 
11. To shuck or shell; remove the shell or husk 
from the meat or the fruit of, as an oyster; cut 
out.—12. Inlaw: (a) To state (the case) to the 
court or jury, preliminary to adducing evidence ; 
more specifically, to make the first statement 
for this purpose, and give evidence under it, 
before the adversary is allowed to do so. (bd) 
To recall or revoke, as a judgment or decree, 
for the purpose of allowing further contest or 
delay.—13. In pale), to shovel up the edges 
and throw a portion of (the couched grain) te- 
ward the center of the couch, distributing it in 
such a manner as to leave a somewhat greater 
depth of grain at the edges than at the center 
of the couch. See malting and couch1, 5. opened 
circult. See circutt, 12,— ed margin. See mar, 
1.—To open a credit, to accept or pay the draft of a 
correspondent who has not furnished funds.— To open a 
foreclosure, under the English law, to sue on the cove- 
nant to pay, which gives the mortgager a new right to re- 
deem after foreclosure of that right.—To open an ao- 
count with. See account.— To open the budget, 
etc, See the nouns.— To open up. (a) To open effectually, 
ip any sense of the verb open. (0) Specifically, to loosen 
the consistency or texture of; give a freer or less dense 


consistency or texture to.=Syn. 1. To uncover.— 6, To 
exhibit, make manifest. 


Il, intrans. 1. Tounclose; be opened or be- 


come open. 
Open, locks, 
oever knocks! 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 46. 


‘Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open'd on a billet-doux. 
Pope, R. of the L., {. 118. 


Wide as a heart opened the door at once. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 26. 
2. To afford access, entrance, egress, or view: 
as, & gate opened on the lane. 


The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, whose 
window opened towards the sunris 


ing. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 122. 
3. To burst open; become parted, ruptured, 
or broken; gape. 

The earth opened and swallowed up Daihen ane cov- 
ered the company of Abiram. cvi. 17. 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 

Ready to drop upon me. Shak., Tempest, fii. 2. 150. 
4. To burst and unfold; spread out or expand, 
as a bud or flower. 

Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 
Pope, Moral Essays, ii. 202. 
5. To become expanded or enlightened; be- 
come receptive or ready to receive. 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art. 
Pope, Essay on Man, if. 142. 
6. To begin; commence: as, sales opened at 
par; the exhibition opened yesterday; the story 


opens well. Often used elliptically, an object being un- 
derstood: as, we opened on the enemy at once (that is, 


opent (0’pn), adr. 


open-air (6’pn-ar’ ), a. 


34 etal n. 


openbill (6’pn- 
pe (O’pn 


open-breasted 


open-dot (6’pn-dot), n. 
pe p ’ 


opener (6p’nér), n. 


open-eyed (6’pn-id), a. 


open-handed 
opened fire, or began the attack at once); he opened on 
him with vigor (that is, began to attack him with vigor). 
The first thus open’d: ‘‘ Hear thy suppliant’s call.” 
Pope, Dunciad, iv, 403. 
Suddenly a battery with musketry d upon us from 
the edge of the woods on the other side of the clearing. 
U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 353. 
7. To begin to appest) become more distinct; 
expand before the eye on nearer approach or 
favorable change of position; become more 
visible or plain as position changes: as, the 
harbor opened to our view. 
' There, in ersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees that shun each otha miaden 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 21. 
8. In hunting, to begin to bark on view or scent 
of the game. 
If I cry out thus upon no trail, never trust me when I 
open again. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 209. 
They run forward, upon the uncertain scent, and 
though, in fact, the follow nothing, are earnest in the 
pursuit. Goldamith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxix. 
9. To yield or make (a certain quantity) when 
opened: said of oysters: as, to open well or 
badly; to cue (at the rate of) six quarts per 
bushel. ([Colloq.] 
[< open, a.] Openly. 
We passed open before Modona vpon Mondaye that was 


the .xxvij. daye of ee Guylforde, Py ‘ 
rR. Igrymage, p. 1 


openable (6’pn-a-bl), a. [< open + -able.] Ca- 


Pee being opened or unclosed; fitted to 
© opened. 
Outdoor; conducted or 
taking place in the open air; al fresco: as, open- 
air exercises; open-air sports; open-atr life.— 
Open-air manometer. See manometer. 
(Early mod. E. also openarce, 
opynars ; < ME. openers, < AS. openears, open- 
ers, medlar, < open, open, + ears, arse: see open 
and arse.} The fruit of the medlar-tree. 
I fare as doth an openers ; 
That ilke fruyt is ever leng the wers, 
Til it be roten in mullok or in stree. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Reeve’s Tale, L. 17. 


1), 2. Astork 
of the genus 
Anastomus. 


(0 ’ pn - bres ” - 
ted), a. 1. Open 
on the breast; 
that does not 
cover the breast 
or bosom: said 
of garments so 
made as to 
leave the breast 
or bosom ex- 


osed. — 2. 
Omen hearted: 


not conceal- 

ing thoughts 

or feelings; Openbill (Anastomus oscitans). 
frank. 


Thou art his friend 
(The confidence he has in thee confirms it), 
And therefore I'll be easted to thee. 
Beau. and Fi., Custom of the Country, v. 3. 


open-cast (6’pn-kast), n.anda. I, x. In min- 


"a working open to the day; an openwork. 


a. Pertaining to or obtained from such 
workings. 
open-doored (6’pn-dord), a. [< open + door + 


-ed2,] Accessible; hospitable. 


‘ A house ae 
Once rich, now r, but ever open-door'd. 
ie Tennyson, Geraint. 
In lace-making, a hole 
t in pillow-lace to lighten the more solid 
parts of the design. 
ere, opener, < openian, open: see open, v.] 1. 
One who opens: as, 8 pew-opener.— 2, A tool or 
machine used in opening. Specifically —(a) A tool 
used for opening tins or cans, as of potted meats, fruits, 
etc.; acan-opener. (0) In cotton-carding, etc., a machine 
for tearing open the tufts of cotton as they come from the 
bale, shaking out the dust, pulling the cotton apart, and 
preparing it for the lapper ; an cdc ap Some- 
imes called co‘ton-picker, and often combined with the 
lapper under the name of opens Tapper. : 
With eyes wide open, 
as in wonder or watchfulness; watchful; vigi- 
lant. Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 302. 


open-handed (6’pn-han’ded), a. 1. Generous; 


iberal; munificent.—2. Handling two oars 

whose ends do not meet, as in the act of row- 
ing: also said of the action itself: as, an open- 
handed rower; open-handed rowing. 


open-handedness 


open-handedness (6’pn-han ‘ded-nes),n. Free- opening-bit (6p’ning-bit), 2. 


ness in giving; liberality; generosity. 
open-headedt (6’pn-hed’ed), a. 
weeded, openheveded; < open + head + -ed?.] 
Bare-headed. 
heeded [var.-heveded} he hir say 


Open-heed 
Lokynge out at his dore upon a day. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 645. 


open-hearted (6’pn-hiir’ted), a. Candid; 
nk; sincere; not sly. 

I know him well; he's free and open-hearted. Dryden, 
open-heartedly (6’pn-hir’ted-li), adr. In an 
open-hearted manner; generously; frankly. 
open-heartedness (0’pn-hir’ted-nes), n. The 
character of being open-hearted; candor; frank- 

ness; sincerity. 

open-hearth (ance: The form of regenera- 
tive furnace of the reverberatory type used in 
making steel by the Martin, Siemens, and Sie- 
mens-Martin processes. See steel. 

opening (Op’ning), m. [< ME. openyng, < AS. 
openung (= G. offrung = Sw. Oppring = Dan. 
aabning), opening, manifestation, verbal n. of 
openian, open: see open, t.) 1. The act of 
making open, in any sense of the verb open.— 
2. A beginning; an initia] stage; commence- 
ment: as, the opening of a poem; also, dawn; 
first appearance. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light. Dryden. 


3. A breach or gap; a hole or perforation; an 
aperture; specifically, in avch., an untilled part 
in a wall left for the purpose of admitting light, 
air, ete. —4. An open or clear space affording 
approach, entrance, or passage; an entrance. 


Wisdom .. . crieth in the chief place of concourse, in 
the openings of the gates, Prov. i. 20, 21. 


5. A clear, unobstructed, or unoccupied space 
or place; specifically, in the United States, a 
tract over which there is a deficiency of forest, 
trees being not entirely wanting, but thinl 
scattered over the surface as compared wit 
their abundance inan adjacent region. The word 
is most frequently used with this meaning in Wisconsin 
and neighboring States on the west, and as the scattered 
trees are frequently oaks (Quercus nigra, jack-oak, and Q. 
obtusiloba, post-oak, are the most common species), such 
openings are often designated as oak-openings. Similar 
tractsin the more southern States, especially in Kentucky, 
are called barrens and oak-barrenes. 


I found it parted out into a great number of walks and 
alleys, which often widened into beautiful openings, as 
circles or ovals, set round with yews and cypresses, with 
niches, grottos, and caves, placed on the sides, encom- 
passed with ivy. Steele, Spectator, No. 514. 


The trees, with very few exceptions, were what is called 
the “burr oak,” a small variety of a very extensive genus; 
and the spaces between them, always irregular, and often 
of singular beauty, have obtained the name of ‘‘ openings” ; 
the two terms combined giving their appellation to this 
particular species of native forest, under the name of Oak 


Openings. J. F. Cooper, Oak Openings, 1. 
6. A widening out of a crevice, in consequence 
of a softening or decomposition of the adjacent 
rock, which may still remain partly or wholly in 
its origina] position, or may have been entirely 
removed, so as to leave a vacant space of con- 
siderable width. In either case, the expanded crevice, 
or softened material fn its vicinity, is called the opening. 
[Upper Mississippi lead region.) 

7. An unoccupied place, position, course of ac- 
tion, business, etc., which may be entered, or 
the opportunity of entering it; a vacancy; an 
opportunity; a chance.—8. In law, the state- 
ment of the case made by counsel to the court 
or jury preliminary to adducing evidence: as, 
the opening for the plaintiff; the opening for the 
defendant. More specifically, the right to make such 
statement and adduce evidence before the adversary : as, 
if the defendant admita all the facta alleged, and only 

leads new matter in defense, he has the opening. ; 

- In chess-playing, a mode of commencing a 
game; specifically, one of the numerous series 
of consecutive moves made at starting which 
are frequently played and which have been 
thoroughly investigated by chess analysts. In 
addition to the openings which involve a sacrifice of force 
for the sake of position, known as gambits (for which 
see gambit), the following are to he noted: FYanchetto, 
1 P—K 4, P—QKt 3; Four Knights’ game, 1 P—K 4, 
P—K 4; 2Kt—KB 8, Kt—QB 3; 3 Kt—B 3, Kt—B 8; 
French game, 1 P—K 4, P—K 8; Giuoco Piano, 1 P—K 4, 
P—K4;2 Kt—KB3, Kt—QB3, 3 B—B4, B—B4; King’s 
Bishop's opening, 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 B—B4; Kniyht's 

ame of Ruy Lopez, 1 P—K 4, P—K 4; 2 Kt—KB 38, 

\t --QB3,3B—Kt 5; Petrof’s defense, 1 P—-K 4, P—K 4; 
2 Kt—KB 8, Kt—KB 3; Philidor's defense, 1 P—K 4, 
P—K 4; 2Kt—KB3, P—Q3; Staunton’s opening, 1 P— K 4, 
P—K4; 2 Kt—KB3, Kt—QB3; 3P—B3; Three Knights’ 

ame, 1 P—K 4, P—K 4: 2 Kt—KB 3, Kt—QB 3 (or 

t—KB 3); 8 Kt—B 3; Two Knights’ defense, 1 P—K 4, 
P—K 4; 2 Kt—KB 8, Kt—QB3; 3 B—B 4, Kt—B3; 
Vienna opening, 1 P—K 4,P—K 4; 2Kt—QB3.— Atrial 
opening, buccal openings, esophageal opening, etc. 
See the adjectives. 


[< ME. open- ope 
openly (0’pn-li), adv. 
RS. 


open-mouthed (0’pn-moutht), a. 


open-sesame (0’pn-ses’a-m6), 7. 


open-tide (6’pn-tid), ». 


openwork (6’pn-wérk), 2. 
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A broach or 
reamer. 
-machine (Op’ning-ma-shén’),n. Same 
as picker. 
(< ME. openly, opinly, < 
openlice (= OS. opanlico, openlico = OF ries. 
epplik = D. openlijk = OHG. offanithho, MHG. 
affenliche, G. offentlich), openly, < open, open: 
see open,a.) In an open manner. (a) Publicly: 
not in private; without secrecy: as, to avow one’s sins and 
follies openly. (0) Candidly; frankly; without reserve or 
disguise. 


open-minded (6’pn-min’ded),a. 1, Having an 


open or unreserved mind; frank; candid.—2. 
Having a mind open or accessible to new views 
or convictions; not narrow-minded; unpreju- 
diced; liberal. 


open-mindedness (6’pn-min’ded-nes), ». 1. 


he character of being open-minded or unre- 
served; frankness; candor.—2. Accessibility 
to new ideas or new tenets; freedom from pre- 
judice; liberality. 
(= Icel. opin- 
mynntr = Dan. aabenmundet; as open + mouth 
+ -ei2.] ane the mouth open. (a) Gaping, 
as with astonishmen 


Uncle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at 
this unembarrassed loquacity. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 
(bd) Clamorcus ; vociferous, 

If I escape them, our malicious Councell, with their 
open mouthed Minions, will make me such a peace breaker 
(in their opinions in England) as will breake my necke. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 214. 
(c) Greedy; ravenous; clamoring at the sight of game or 
prey. 

Ringwood, a French black whelp of the same breed, a 
fine open-mouth'd dog. Steele, Tatler, No. 62. 


openness (0’pn-nes), n. [< ME. opennesse, < AS. 


opennes, openys, < open, open: see open, a.] 
The state or property of being open, in any 
sense of that eo 

[< ‘‘ Onen, se- 


same,” a form of words by which, in the tale of 

the ‘*Forty Thieves,” in the “ Arabian Nights’ 

Entertainments,” the door of the robbers’ cave 

was made to fly open.] <A charm or form of 

words by which barriers or obstructions may 

be opened and access or free passage gained. 
Laughing, one day she gave the key, 


My riddle’s open-sesame. 
Lowell, The Pregnant Comment, 


open-steek (6’pn-sték), ». A particular style 


of openwork stitching. The word is also used 

adjectively. [Scotch.] 

Ah! it’s a brave kirk —nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and 
curliewurlies and open-steek hems about it. 

Scott, Rob Roy, xix. 
1+. Early spring, the 
time when flowers begin to open. The name was 
former! applicd in England to the period between Epiph- 
any and Ash Wednesday, during which marriages were 
publicly celebrated. Imp. Dict. Also called opetide. 

2. The time after corn is carried out of the 

fields. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.] 

1. Any work, es- 
ecially ornamental work, so made or manu- 
actured as to show openings through its sub- 

stance; specifically, fancy work done with 
thread of different kinds, such as knitting, net- 
ting, lace, and many kinds of embroidery; dec- 
oration of the simplest sort made with small 
openings set in regular patterns.— 2. In fort. 

a work or fortification which is not protected 

at the gorge by a parapet or otherwise.—3. In 

mining, @ place where mining or quarrying is 
done open to the air, or uneovered by rock or 
earth. Also called open working and open-cast. 


opera! (op’e-rii), n. [= F. opéra = Sp. Pg. opera 


= D. opera = G. oper = Sw. Dan. opera, ¢ It. 


opera, an opera, wae composition as opposed 
to improvisation, ¢ L. opera, f., work, connect- 
ed with opus (oper-), neut., work, toil: see opus. ] 
1. A form of extended dramatic composition 
in which music is an essential and predominant 
factor; a musical drama, or a drama in music. 
The opera {s one of the chief forms of musical art; on 
many grounds it is claimed to be the culminating musi- 
cal form, At least it affords opportunity for the appli- 
cation of nearly every known resource of musical effect. 
Its historical beginning was doubtless in the musical dec- 
lamation of the Greeks, especially in connection with their 
dramatic representations, The idea of a musical drama 
was perpetuated during the middle ages under the hum- 
ble guise of nysteries or miracle-plays, in which singing 
was an accessory. The modern development began in 
Italy near the close of the sixteenth century, when an 
attempt was made to revive the ancient melodic declama- 
tion, an attempt which led directly to the discovery and 
establishment of monody and harmony in the place of the 
medieval counterpoint, of the recitative and the aria as 
definite methods of composition, and of instrumentation 
as an independent element in musical works. The mod- 


opera’, 7. 
operable (op’e-ra-bl), a. 


opera-cloak (op’e-rii-kl6k), 7. 


opera-dancer (op’e-rii-dan’sér), n. 


opera-hat (op’e-rii-hat), n. 


opera-house 


opera-house 


ern opera involves the following distinct musical con- 
stituents, combined in various ways: (a) recttatires, mu- 
sical declamations, mainly epic or dramatic in character, 
with or without extended accompaniment ; (0) arias, 
duets, or trios, melodies for one, two, or three voices, con- 
structed in a more or less strict musical form, predomi- 
nantly lyrical in character, and usually with carefully 
elaborated accompaniments; (c) choruaes and concerted 
numbers of various form, in which the dramatic element 
generally predominates, and which are often wrought 
into noteworthy climaxes of great musical and dramatic 
interest ; (d) instrumental elements, including both ac- 
companiments and independent passages, the formcr vary- 
ing from the merest harmonic groundwork for declama- 
tion to a detailed instrumental commentary y upon the dra- 
matic emotions and situations as they succ each other, 
and the latter including overtures, intermezzi, marches, 
dances, etc., which either introduce, connect, supply, or 
embellish the links in the chain of dramatic incident. 
To these may be added dancing, or the ballet, which is 
introduced cither as an incidental diversion or as a com- 
ponent part of the dramatic action itself. In the older 
operas the successive numbers or movements are sharply 
separated from each other, while in recent ones the action 
is continuous except at one or two principal points. In 
Italy the opera has had an unbroken cuurse of develop- 
ment since before 1600. It began to be diligently culti- 
vated in France and Germany about 1650, and in England 
somewhat later. Every leading modern composer. except 
Mendelssuhn, has contributed more or less to its literature. 
Italian operas have tended toward a lyrical extreme. to 
the neglect of dramatic consistency and truth, while Ger- 
man operas have strongly emphasized the romantic and 
strictly dramatic elements. French operas have often 
sought much for comic or spectacular effects. The Wag- 
nerian theory of the opera presents some peculiarities, es- 
pecially in the obliteration of the distinction between the 
recitative and the formal aria, in the remarkable elabo- 
ration of the orchestral effects, and in the unification of 
the poetic, musical, dramatic, and scenic elements, though 
these characteristics were foreshadowed jn the works and 
theories of earlier masters. The maintenance of expen- 
sive opera-houses, with regular seasons of performances 
annually, is a matter of governmental appropriation in 
most European countries. The opera has therefore be- 
cone a powerful factor in the social and artistic life of 
many cities. Operas are often described by such qualify- 
ing terms as grand or serious, dramatic, comic, etc. Grand 
operas have an elahorate plot, and the entire work is set 
to music; while comic operas frequently contain spoken 
dialogue. In common speech, German opera means opera 
in German ; Italian opera, opera in Italian, etc. A ballad- 
opera is a light dramatic work into which ballads or pop- 
ular songs are arbitrarily introduced. 


An Opera isa poetical tale or fiction, represented by vocal 
and instrumental musick, adorned with scenes, machines, 
and dancing. Dryden, Albion and Albanius. Pref. 


She went from opera, park: assembly, play. 

Pope, To Miss Blount, on her Leaving the Town, I. 138. 
2. The score or words of a musical drama, 
either printed or in manuscript; a libretto.— 
3. A theater where operas are performed; an 
opera-house.—4, The administration, revenue, 

and property of an Italian church or parish. 
The picture by Duccio referred to was taken down for 
me some years since in order that it might be photograph- 
ed. The picture being entirely under the control of the 
Opera of the cathedral, hg eee rector's permission was 
necessary, the Minister of Public Instruction having no- 

thing whatever to do with it. 

The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 419. 


Comic opera. See comic.— English opera. (a) An opera 
sung in English. 0) Specifically, a ballad-opera (see def. 1). 
— Grand opera, a yric opera conceived and performed in 
the most elaborate manner, without spoken dialogue: an 
arbitrary class of operas established by French musicians. 
—Opera bouffe, a comic opera, especially one of an 
extravagantly humorous character.— Opera-season, the 
season during which operas are regularly performed.— 
Opera-troupe, a troupe or company of singers employed 
in the performance of operas. 


Plural of opus. 

(< OF. opérable = Sp. 
operable, ¢ L. as if *operabilis, < operari, work, 
operate: see operate.] Practicable. 

Being uncapable of operable circumstances, or rightly to 
judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the 
visible success. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 3 
A cloak of rich 
material and elegant in appearance, especially 
made for carrying into the auditorium at an 
opera-house or theater to put on in case protec- 
tion is needed against cold air. 
e-rii One who 

ances in ballets introduced into operas; a bal- 
let-dancer. 


opera-girls (op’e-rii-gérlz), nm. The plant Afan- 


tisia saltatoria. 


opera-glass (op’e-rii-glas), m. A small binocu- 


ar non-inverting telescope, of a low magnify- 

ing power, designed to be used to aid vision 

in the theater; a lorgnette. 

A tall hat that can 

be compressed or folded up, and which, on be- 

ing opened again, is held firmly in its shape by 

springs. 

A flat opera-hat, as we used to call it in those days. 

(OPS rec 2OUs), n. A theater de- 

voted chiefly to the performance cf cperas or 

musical dramas. 


operameter (op-e-ram’e-tér), n. 


Sperance ( op’e-rans), n. 


operan 


operant (op’e-rant), a. and n. 


opera-singer (op’e-ri-sing’ér), n. 


operatical (op-e-rat’i- 
operatically (op-e-rat’i-kal-i), adv. 
operat 


operameter 


[< L. opera, 
work, + Gr. “érpuv, a measure.] An instrument 
for indicating the number of movements made 
by a part of a machine, as the turns made by 
a shaft, the oscillations of a working-beam, the 
delivery of sheets from a printing-press, or the 
reciprocations of & cross-head, etc., in a stated 
interval of time. The principles of construction are 
various. A common form has a ratchet-wheel connected 
with registering-dials, and an oscillating lever which by 
suitable mechanism is made to take up a single ratchet- 
tooth at each to-and-fro movement of a reciprocating or 
oscillating part, such as the cross-head of a steam-engine. 
Another form has a spear-pointed spindle which is con- 
nected with a mg steribg mechanism, the whole imple- 
ment being held in the right hand, and the point of the 
spindle being pressed into the center at the end of the 
t whose revolutions are desired to be counted. Also 
called counter, speed-indicator, and revolution-indicator. 
See arithmometer 
[< operan(t) + -ce.] 
he act of operating; operation. ([Rare.] 
The elements, 
That know not what or why, yet do effect 
Rare issues by their operance. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 
(op’e-ran-si), n. [As operance (see 
-cy).] Same as operance. 
[= F. opérant 
= Sp. Pg. It. operante, < L. operan(t-)s, ppr. of 
operari, work: see operate.] I, a. Working; 
engaged in action; active; operative; effective. 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 184. 

IT, x. One who operates; an operator or op- 
erative; a worker or workman. [Rare.] 

No fractious operants ever turned out for half the tyran- 
ny which this necessity (manufacturing jokes) exercised 
upon us. Lamb, Newspapers Thirty-Five Years Ago. 
A profes- 
sional singer who takes part in operas. 


operate (op’e-rat), v.; pret. and pp. operated, 


Ppr. operating. [< L. operatus, pp. of operari 
(> It. operare, oprare = Sp. Pg. obrar, operar = 
OF. ouvrer, F. opérer), work, labor, toil, have 
effect, « opus (oper-), neut., opera, f., work: see 
opera, opus.] I, intrans. 1. To perform or be 
at work; exert force or influence; act: with 
on or upon governing the object of the action: 
as, the sculptor operates on the clay or marble 
of which he makes his figures; a machine oper- 
ates on the raw materials submitted to it. 

The fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate, in 
a certain degree, on the moat absolute kings and the most 
illiberal oligarchies. Macaulay, Mill on Government. 
2. Specifically, in surg., to perform some man- 
ual act upon the body of the patient, usual] 
with instruments, with a view to restore sound- 
ness or health, or otherwise to improve the 
physical condition.— 3. To produce an effect; 
act; work: used absolutely. 


It is the certainty, and not the severity, of punishment 
which operates against the commission or repetition of 
crime. Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), i., note. 


Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart; 
The effect doth operate another way. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 8. 110. 


Watts. 
al for insurrection. 
escott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 6. 


(The application of this word to the working of machin- 
ery, in such phrases as ‘‘ the engine to operate,” is re- 
garded as inelegant, and such a use of it is rare in England. } 


4. To produce the desired or appropriate ef- 
fect; act effectively; be effectual in producing 
the result intended: as, the medicine operated 
well.—5. To carry on speculative transactions; 
buy and sell speculatively: with in: as, to op- 
erate in stocks; to operate in oil. [Commercial 
cant. )=Syn. 8 and 4 Act, Work, etc. See act. 

II. trans. 1. Toeffect; produce by action or 
the exertion of force or energy; accomplish as 
an agent; cause. 

It [Goethe's “ Helena”] operates a wonderful relief to the 
mind from the routine of customary meee 

eraon, History. 


2. To direct or superintend the working of; 
cause to move or perform the acts desired; 
work: as, to operate a machine. 


Where causes operate freely. 
The affair operated as the si 


operatic (op-e-rat’ik), a. [< ky + -atic2.] 


ertaining to, appropriate to, designed for, or 

resembling opera: as, an operatic air. 
kal), a. (< operatic + -al.] 

peratic. 
In an op- 
eratic manner; as regards the opera. 
-table (op’e-rat-ing-ta’ bl), ». The ta- 

ie on which the patient rests during a surgical 
operation. There are many forms and constructions of 
these tables, the accompanying cut illustrating a particu- 


larly complicated form made adjustable to place the 
ent in convenient positions for various operations 


a, frame; 4, base; ¢, upright support for lever dy ¢, link by which 
the support for the thighs ts connected with the fever d,; kh, sector 
with pins for holding the lever @d in adjustment; 7, adjustable body- 
support, with adjustable back-support 4, /, 9, =, o, adjustments for 
bac Support A; S. g, t, adjustments for body-support 7; 9, support for 
calves, held in adjustment by the ratchet-box ¢. 


Ordinarily a simple firm table of the requisite height and 
length and about two feet wide is used, covered with 
blankets or a thin mattress. 

operation (op-e-ra’shon), n. [< ME. operation, 
operacion, < OF. operation, F. opération = Pr. 
operacio = Sp. operacion = Pg. operagdo = It. 
operazione, < L. operatio(n-), < operari, work, 
operate: see operate.}] 1. Action; working; 
agency; exertion of Powe or influence; spe- 
cifically, in psychol., the exertion of any mental 
power, especially an active power. 


Such Seruaunts as be of to muche speeche are yll of oper- 
ation. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. &. 


This latter they call Energia of ergon, because it wrought 
with a strong and virtuous operation. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 119. 

Freedom of operation we have by nature, but the ability 

of virtuous operation by ‘prece. 

ooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by the 
operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 

Shak., A. and C., iL 7. 80. 


2. A specific act or activity. 


There are diversities of + lc but it is the same 
God which worketh all in 1 Cor. xii. 6. 


In the romance called The Knight of the Swan, it is said 
of Ydain duchess Roulyon that she caused her three sons 
to be brought up in ‘‘all maner of good ig aideriasiing ver- 
tues, and maners.” Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 8. 


Attention, though closely related to the active side of 
the mind and fllustrating the laws of volition, is a general 
condition of our mental tions. 

J. y, Outlines of Psychol., p. 73. 


3. The course of action or series of acts by 
which some result is accomplished; process. 
(a) Insurg., the act or series of acts and manipulations per- 
formed upon a patient's body, as in setting a bone, ampu- 
tating a Hmb, extracting a tooth, etc. 


While Gersdorff, of Strassburg, probably had used the 
ligature in amputation wounds for some years, it re- 
mained for the genius of Paré to give to amputations a 
comparatively firm position among surgical operations. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, I. 142. 
(6) In math., the substitution of one quantity for another, 
or the act of passing from one to the other, the second 
quantity being definitely related to the first, either in 
value or in form. An operation must not be confound- 
ed with the process by which the operation is effected. 
Thus, there is but one operation of extracting the cube 
root of a number, but there are several different pro- 
cesses. (c) In war, the act of carrying out preconcerted 
measures by regular movements: as, military or naval 


4. The state of being at work; active exercise 
of some specific function or office; systematic 
action: as, the machine is in operation.—5. 
Method of working; action.—6. Power exer- 
cised in producing an effect; peculiar efficacy 
of action; characteristic property or virtue. 

Harde chese hath these operacyons: it wyll Kepe y@ sto- 
macke open; butter is holsome fyrst & last, for it wyll do 
awaye all poysons. Babees (E. E. T. 8.), p. 266. 

A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold ation in it. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 8 104. 

Something that hath the operation to 


Make death look lovely: ~ 
assinger, Renegado, v. 6. 


Not only the fabrication and false making of the whole 
of a written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, alter- 
ation, or erasure, even of a letter, in any material part of 
a true instrument whereby a new operation ia given to it, 
will amount to forgery—and this though it be afterwards 
executed by another person ignorant of the deceit. 

Russell, Crimes and Misdemeanours, II. 619, quoted in 
(Encyc. Brit., LX. 418. 


7+. Impulse; tendency to act. 


There are in men operations natural, rational, supernat- 
ural, some politick, some finally ecclesiastical. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


I have operations which be humours of revenge. 
Shak., M. W. of W., 1 8. 98. 


Act and operation of law. See /aw].— Adams’s op- 
eration. (a) An operation for ankylosis of the hip, in- 


operation 


volving subcutaneous section of the neck of the femur 
a fine saw. (56) An operation for Supuyirens contrac- 
tion, consisting in the subcutancous division of the con- 
tracted bands of the palmar fascia.— Alexander’s opera. 
tion, Alexander-Adams operation, the operation of 
shortening the round ligaments for the purpose of hold- 
ing the uterus in its normal position.— Allarton’s opera- 
tion, the modern median operation for stone in the blad- 
der, differing from the old, or Marian ion, in that 
the incision, made exactly in the median is carried 
further back to the apex of the prostate, and the finger is 
ordinarily used in dilating the prostate and the neck of the 
bladder.—Amussat’s operation. (a) Colotomy : an oper- 
ation by a transverse incision crossing the outer border 
of the quadratus lumborum. (b) For vaginal atresia: a 
method of dilatation by the use of the finger and dull 
instruments, rather than by Fabei O Anel’s operation 
for aneurism, an operation involving ligation on the car- 
diac side, close to the aneurism.—. 's one: e- 
tion, an operation for dislocated cartilages of the knee- 
joint, invo ving the incision of the joint and stitching the 
cartilages in their proper position.— Antyllus's - 
tion for aneurism, an operation in which ligation is 
practised above and below the aneurism, which is then 
opened and its contents evacuated.— Arit-Jaesche’s 
ation for disti dissecting the edge of the 

lid and the contained cil bulbs from the tarsus, re- 
moving a crescentic-shaped piece of skin frum the lid above 
the flap, uniting the edges of the wound, and in this way 
transplanting the ciliary bulbs further away from the edge 
of the lids — Ayers's operation for extroverted blad- 
der, an operation involving the dissection of a long flap 
from the anterior wall of the abdomen, and its reversal so 
that the cuticular surface will be toward the e inu- 
cous membrane, and the union of the loosened skin of the 
sides in such manner as to cover the raw surface of the flap. 


— Barden’s operation for angular ankylosis of the 
nee ne removal of a bie eg aped piece of bone from 
the of the femur, and the fracture of the remaining 
por batters operation, the removal of the ovaries 
order to eliminate their physiological influence, as 
in dysmenorrhea, menorrh neuroses and psychoses 
ahaha relations with the menstrual function, and 
n ene | sorders. Also a spaying, normal ovariot- 
omy, and odphorectomy.— uden’s operation, ampu- 
tation at the knee-joint by the elliptical method.— 
clard’s operation for amputation at the thigh- 
joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, both flaps being 
cut from within outward before disarticulation, the poste- 
rior one first.— Beer’s operation, an operation for the ex- 
traction of cataract by the flap method.— Billroth’s os- 
teoplastic operation, an operation for the excision of the 
tongue, by which the soft and lower jaw are divided 
in two places at the side of the jaw, and replaced after the 
tongue has been removed.— Bou operation. (a) 
For im stricture: external perineal urethroto- 
my by division through an opening made in the urethra 
just ond the stricture. @) The extraction of a nasal 
polypus by the ald of an incision made in the middle line of 
the soft palate. — ’s operation, an operation for 
stricture of the la duct.— Brainard’s operation 
for angular osis of the knee, the fracture of the 
shaft of the femur, after it has been drilled subcutaneous- 
\y. — Brasdor’s operation for aneurism, ligation imme- 
iately below the aneurism.— Buchanan's tion. 
(a) For restoration of the lower lip: the elevation of an 
oblique flap from each side of the chin, and the union 
of the two flaps in the middle, allowin e places whence 
they come to heal by granulation. & A medio-lateral 
operation of lithotomy, with an ang fe eidelnne 
chiloplastic opera an operation for supplying a 
deficiency in either lip by tra lanting a portion of the 
other. Burckhardt's operation, the opening of a re- 
troph geal abscess from the outside of the neck.— 
Burow's operation, a plastic operation for the covering 
of a raw surface after the removal of a tumor or other 
morbid growth. It consists se gence in the removal! of 
the integument from two equal triangles situated on op- 
site sides and extremities of a ht basal incision 
ssecting up the obtuse-angled flaps thus formed, and 
pulling them so as to close the triangles —_Burwell's 
operation, the ligation of the carotid and subclavian 
arteries for aneurism of the innominate artery or of the 
first part of the aorta.—Ossarean operation. See 
repens pecton, under ate enon opera- 
ons. e calculus.— Calignani'’s opera: resec- 
tion of the inferior dental nerve through an incision made 
between the lobe of the ear and the angle of the jaw. 
ens onere tion, speed colotomy by a yetical 
ncision.— opera n surg., an operation in- 
volving some Vanger t life. “Also called major operation. 
_ en’s operation, a combination of the circular 
and flap operations, in amputations, by first reflecting a 
rounded or circular flap of skin to serve as a cover or bon- 
net to the flat-faced stump then formed. In amputation 
at the knee, by this o ion, the rounded flap is formed 
in front, and the femur is sawed at the base of the con- 
dyles.— Carpue’s rhinoplastic operation, an operation 
for pepeinng the nose by taking a heart-shaped flap from 
the forehead. See Diefenbach's rhinoplastic operation and 
Indian rhinoplastic m idasae toa Chamberlaine's opera- 
tion for ligation of the brachial artery, an operation 
involving incision along the lower margin of 


mentary, direct 
jectives.— 


dominal 

alba, above and 
Cooper’s operation for ligation of the external iliac 
artery an operation by a semilunar incision, with con- 
ro downward, from above the inner margin of the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring to near the anterior superior spine 


operation 


of the ilium.— Davies-Colley’s operation for talipes, 
the removal of a wedge-shaped piece of the tarsus, with- 
out regard to the articulations.— Delpech’s operation 
for ligation of the axillary artery, an operation by 
incision along the delto-pectoral interval.—Didot’s oper- 
ation for webbed fingers, the taking of flaps from the 
dorsal and palmar surfaces of the attached fingers respec- 
tively, to form the contiguous interdigital surfaces.— 
Dieffenbach’s chiloplastic operation, the restoration 
of the upper lip by a quadrangular flap, attached below 
on the level of the mouth, turned horizontally inward 
to meet a similar one of the oppusite side.— Dieffen- 
bach’s rhinoplastic operation, the taking of a lance- 
shaped flap from the forehead fur the repair of the nose. — 
Dupuytren’s operation at the shoulder-joint, am- 
utation at the shoulder by the external-flap method.— 
puytren’s operation for stone in the bladder, 
bilateral lithotomy.— Dupuytren’s operation for van 
nal atresia, an operation by combined incision and dila- 
tation.— Emmet’s operation of colporrhaphy, the su- 
tural approximation of three equidistant, transverse, in- 
fracervical, denuded spots on the anterior wall of the va- 
giva, and the apposition of the opposing edges of the folds 
thus formed after abrasion.—Emmet’s operation, a 
hysterotrachelorrhaphy for cicatricial ectropium of the 
cervix uteri.— Ferguson's operation, a moditication of 
Pirogotf's operation for amputation of the foot, in which 
the malleoli are not removed.—Gant’s operation, an 
operation for vicious ankylosis of the hip-joint, by section 
below the trochanters,—Goyrand’s operation for liga- 
tion of the internal mamm artery, an operation 
with an oblique incision two inches long, at the end of the 
intercvestal space, near the edge of the sternum.—Gritti’s 
operation, amputation at the knee, through the base of 
the condyles, with a large rectangular anterior flap includ- 
ing the patella, the inner sawed surface of which is applied 
tu that of the femur.—Guérin’s operation, an operation 
for amputation at the elbow-joint by an external flap. 
—Guthrie’s operation for amputation at the hip- 
joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, the flaps being 
cut from without inward.— Hahn’s operation, nephror- 
rhaphy for floating kidney.—Hancock’s operation, a 
combination of the subsastragaloid amputation and Piro- 
gotf’s amputation of the foot, the sawn surface of the cal- 
canewn being applied to that of the astragalus.— Hey’s 
operation, amputation through the tarsometatarsal ar- 
ticulations, now usually understood as a disarticulation of 
the outer joints and section of the internal cuneiform. — 
High Gperation, lithotomy when the incision is made 
above the pubis. Also called suprapubic operation. — 
Hodgson’s operation for tion of the axillary 
artery, an operation by a semilunar incision, just below 
the clavicle, terminating near the anterior margin of the 
deltoid.— Hoin’s operation, amputation at the knee- 
joint by the posterior-flap method.— Holt’s operation 
an operation for the rupture of urethral stricture by rapid 
dilatation.—Hunter’s or Hunterian operation for an- 
eurism, ligation of the artery on the cardiac side of the 
aneurism, at some distance from it.— Identical, la 
etc., opere won. See the adjectives.—Indian rhino- 
plastic operation, the restoration of the nose by means 
of a flap taken from the forehead.—Jacque’s operation 
for excision of the tongue, excision of the tongue 
through an opening made in the cheek.— Kocher’s 0 
eration, an operation for the excision of the tongue by 
an incision in the neck at the angle of the jaw, with re- 
moval of the glands so as to get far down to the hase of the 
tongue.—Langenbeck’s operation, a method of ampu- 
tation by double flaps, cutting from without inward.— 
Larrey's operation at the shoulder-joint, amputa- 
tion at the shoulder by the oval method.— Lee’s opera- 
tion, a modification of Teale’s method of amputation of 
the leg, in which the longer flap is taken from the back 
of the leg, including only the superficial muscles.— Le 
Fort’s operation. (a) A modification of Pirogoff’s am- 
pe on of the foot, whereby the calcaneum is preserved 
1 & INOre normal position. (b) For procitdentia uteri: a 
denudation on the anterior an sterior walls of the va- 
gina, and formation of longitudinal septum.— Lines of 
operation, Sce line2.—Lisfranc’s operation. (a) Al 
the shoulder-joint: amputation at the shoulder by the an- 
teroposterior-flap method. (0) A pure tarsometatarsal 
disarticulation. See Hey's operation.—Lister’s opera- 
tion, a modification of Teale’s amputation, in which there 
is less difference in the length of the flaps, their angles 
being rounded, and the posterior one formed of skin and 
fascia only.—Liston’s operation, a combination of the 
double-flap and circular operations in amputations, by 
first dissecting up two semi-oval flaps to serve as covers 
for the ftlat-faced stump.— Liston’s operation at the 
thigh-joint, amputation by anteroposterior flaps, the 
flaps being cut from within outward, and disarticulation 
being effected before the posterior flap is cut.— Liston’s 
operation for excision of the upper jaw, the com- 
plete excision of the upper jaw.— 8 operation, 
nguinal colotomy.—Loreta’s operation, an operation 
for cicatricial stenosis of the pylorus by divulsion with 
the finger.— Major operation, in surg., same as capital 
operation.—Malgaigne’s operation. (a) The operation 
en raquette of the French, a variety of the oval method of 
amputation of Scoutetten, applicable particularly to the 
thumb. (5) Subastragaloid operation.— Manec’s opera: 
tion for amputation at the hip-joint, amputation by 
@ single long anterior flap made by transfixion, and then 
by disarticulating the joint and making a circular incision 
posteriorly.— Marian operation, the old median peri- 
neal operation for stone in the bladder. See AUarton’s op- 
eration.— M‘Burney’s operation, an operation for the 
radical cure of hernia by exposing the sac and cutting it 
off at the neck and sewing up the cut edges.—Minor op- 
eration, in sury., an operation of less magnitude and 
danger than a capital operation.— Moore's operation, 
an operation for the extraction of cataract, involving a 
ae iridectomy made some weeks betorehand-—= 
ott’s operation for ligation of the innominate 
ry, an operation by a transverse incision above and 
parallel to the top of the sternum and the inner end of the 
clavicle, joined by another of the same length along the 
anterior border of the sternomastoid muscle.— Murray's 
operation for ligation of the abdominal aorta, an 
operation by an elliptical incision on the left side, six 
inches long, from the cartilage of the tenth rib to within 
an inch of the anterior superior spine of the ilium.— 


4122 


Nathan Smith’s operation, amputation at the knee- 
joint by a large anterior and a smaller posterior skin-flap. 
—Nunneley’s operation for excision of the tongue, 
removal of the tongue by suprahyvid excision and the use 
of the écraseur.— tion of law, the efficacy of law 
without aid by any intent of the parties: as, if a person 
acting in a fiduciary capacity gets title in his own name 
to property of those for whom he is acting, a trust is cre- 
ated by operation of law.— Operations of grace. See 
grace.—Pagenstecker’s operation, an operation for the 
extraction of cataract in the capsule.— Passavant’s op- 
eration for echia, the breaking up of the adhesion 
with forceps.— Passive operations. See passive.— Peas- 
lee’s operation, superficial trachelotomy.— Petit’s op- 
eration. (a) For amputation of the singer: amputation 
by lateral flaps cut from within outward. (0b) For hernia: 
an operation without opening the sac.— Pirogoff’s op- 
eration, anmiputation of the foot in such a manner that 
the posterior portion of the calcaneum is united to the 
lower sawed end of the tibia, thus preserving the heel.— 
Porro’s operation, an operation for cesarean section ; 
laparohystero-o6phorectomy, or utero-ovarian amputation 
with drainage through the vagina. In the Porro-Miuller 
operation, the uterus is brought outside of the abdomen 
and the contents removed.— Ravaton’s operation, a 
double-tlap amputation by a circular incision to the bone, 
and a longitudinal incision on each side.— Regnoli’s 
operation for excision of the tongue, excision of the 
tongue through a semilunar incision made beneath the 
chin along the border of the jaws, joined by another in- 
cision in the median line extending from the chin to the 


hyvid bone.—Reverdin’s operation, skin-grafting.— - 


Roux’s operation, a modification of Syme's amputation 
of the foot, in which the flap is taken from the inner and 
under side of the heel.—Roux’s operation for excision 
of the tongue, excision of the tongue by dividing the 
pa at As ayinphysis Japs Fee ey the bear ue axillary 
ow.— ROUX 'S Operation ror ation 0 8 
artery, an operation by an fnekln through the delto- 
pectoral interval.— ’s operation for ankylosis 
of the hip, section of the femur above the lesser tro- 
chanter, with the removal of a semicircular piece of bone 
and the rounding of the upper shaft-end so as to facilitate 
the formation of a false joint.— 8chroeder’s operation 
for the removal of fibroid tumors of the uterus, an 
operation by laparotomy with ligation of the uterus at the 
os internum.— Schroeder's operation of colporrha- 
phy, the removal of a single long and broad strip of the 
vaginal wall and the approximation of the cut edges b 
sutures.— Schwartze’s operation, the method of open- 
ing the mastoid cells by the use of hammer and chisel.— 
Scoutetten’s operation, the oval method of amputation, 
applied either at a joint or in the continuity of a limb. — 
Sedillot’s chiloplastic operation, restoration of the 
upper lip by qu gular flaps extending below the level 
of the mouth and attached above: it is the reverse of 
Dieffenbach’s operation.— Sedillot’s operation. (a) Am- 
putation by a combination of the flap and circular meth- 
ods. Superficial flaps are formed from within outward, 
and the deep muscles are divided circularly. (0) An op- 
eration for staphylorrhaphy, in which liberating incisions 
are made on each side of the suture.— Sedillot’s opera- 
tion for ligation of the innominate , an op- 
eration by an incision between the heads of the sterno- 
clidomastoid muscle.— §imon’s 0 tion for vesico- 
vaginal fis the adaptation of the pared margins of 
the fistula by silk sutures, without retention afterward 
of a stationary catheter. The mucous membrane of the 
bladder is included in the abrasion.— Simpson’s opera- 
tion for division of the cervix uteri, an operation in- 
volving bilateral incisions through the whole length of 
the cervical canal.—Sims’s operation for vesico-vagi- 
nal fistula, the coaptation of the pared margins of the 
fistula by silver sutures, with after-treatment by recum- 
bency of the patient and prolonged retention of the cathe- 
ter. The marginal abrasion does not include the vesical 
surface. — Sims's operation of colporrhaphy, the denu- 
dation of a V-shaped surface on the anterior wall of the 
vagina, and the apposition of its arms by sutures.—§8treat- 
feild’s operation for entropium, removal of a wedge- 
shaped strip from the tarsal cartilage.—8Syme’s opera- 
tion, the removal of the entire foot and the articular sur- 
face of the bones of the leg just above the malleoli, the 
stump being covered with the skin of the heel.—Syme’s 
operation for stricture, the division of the stricture 
rough the perineum upon a grooved director.— Tait’s 
operation, an operation for the extirpation of the uterine 
appendages. It is the same as Battey’s operation, with 
the inclusion of the Fallopian tube.— Tallacotian op- 
eration (after Gasparo 7'agliacozzi or Taliacotius, of 
logna, who died in 1599), an Italian method for the resto- 
ration of the nose by means of tissue taken from the in- 
side of the arm.— Teale’s operation, amputation by the 
rectangular-flap method, in which a long oP taken from 
the less muscular (usually the anterior) 8 de, is folded 
over the stump and upon itself, and united to the shorter, 
more muscular (usually the posterior) flap.—Thomas’s 
operation for the removal of uterine fibroid tumors, 
an operation by laparotomy, with use of theclamp, and char- 
ring of the end of the pedicle.—Tripier’s operation, 
a modification of Chopart’s mediotarsal amputation, in 
which the os calcis is sawed off horizontally.—Ve e’s 
operation, the ordinary double-flap method of amputa- 
tion by transfixion and cutting from within outward: a 
plicable to any limb. — Von Graefe’s operation for ca 
aract, a modified linear extraction of the cataract, com- 
bining a peripheral linear incision in the cornea and an 
iridectomy.—Wardrop’s operation for aneurism, liga- 
tion of a main branch of the artery beyond the aneurism, 
leaving a circulation, however, through another branch.— 
Wh ouse’s operation for stricture, the division of 
the stricture on a grooved probe passed through the stric- 
ture from an opening made into the urethra in front of it. 
— Whitehead’s operation for excision of hemor- 
rhoids, the excision of a circular strip around the anus, 
including the tumors.—Whitehead’s operation for ex- 
cision of the tongue, excision through the mouth, using 
only scissors.— Wolfe’s operation for ectropium, an 
operation by transplantation of a flap from a distance, 
without a pedicle.—Wood’s operation for the radical 
cure of inguinal h the closing of the hernial canal 
by subcutaneous sutures through the tendinous structures 
forming ita boundaries.— Wutzer’s operation for the 


operative (op’e-ra-tiv), a. and n. 


operatively (op’e-ra-tiv-li), adv. 


operativity (op’¢e-ra-tiv’i-ti), n. 


oper aror (op’e-ra-tor), 7. 
p. 


operatrice (op’e-ra-tris), n. 


opercula, 7. 
opercular (6-pér’ki-lir), a. 


opercular 


radical cure of inguinal hernia, the plugging of the 
hernial canal by an invagination of the scrotum and ite 
retention by exciting adhesive inflammation in the neck 


of the sac.=Syn. 3, Procedure, etc. (see process), influ- 


ence, effect. 

{= F. opér a- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. operativo, < NL. *operatirus, < 
L. operari, pp. operatus, work: see operate.] I. 
a. 1, Active in the production of effects or re- 
sults; acting; exerting force or influence. 

The operative strength of a thing may continue the same 


when the quality that should direct the operation is 
changed. South, Sermons, VI. £. 


His [Carlyle’s] scheme of history is purely an epical one, 
where only leading figures appear by name and are in any 
strict sense operative. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 133. 
2. Efficacious; effective; efficient. 


Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks; that to provoke in him 

Are many simples operative, whose power 

Will close the eye of anguish. Shak., Lear, iv. 4. 14. 


Your lordship may perceive how effectual and operative 
your lordship's last veang with her majesty was. 

Bacon, To the Lord Keeper, Sept. 28, 1594. 
8. Concerned with the actual exercise of power, 
or the putting forth of effort or labor in the ac- 
complishment of some end; practical. 

In architecture, as in all other ative arts, the end 
must direct the operation. Sir H. HF olton, Reliquiz, p. 6. 
4. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with opera- 
tions, as those of surgery. 

II, n. A workman; an artisan. 


The well educated operative does more work, does it bet- 
ter, wastes less, . . . earns more money,. . . rises faster, 
rises higher, . . . than the uneducated operative. 

R. Choate, Addreases, p. 121. 


In an opera- 
tive manner. 


operativeness (op’e-ra-tiv-nes), n. The qual- 


ity or fact of being operative; efficiency; prac- 

tical or effective working. 

3-rai-ti [< operative 

+ -ity.] The condition of being operative; 

efficiency. 

[= F. opérateur = 
Pg. operador = It. operatore, « LL. opera- 

tor, a worker, ¢ L. operari, work: see operate. ] 

1. One who operates in any way, or on or 

against anything. 

Then the Operator told him the Pperetion {in Alchymy) 
would go on more successfully if he sent a Present of 
Crowns to the Virgin Mary. 

N. Badey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 406. 
(a) One who performs a surgical operation. (b) One who 
exercises power, labor, skill, or influence in the accom- 
plishment of some end; one who manipulates something, 
or is engaged in carrying on a series of acts or transactions 
by which some intended result is to be reached: ag, a tel- 
is aa sao a Wall-street operator; an operator in 
wheat. 
2. In math., a letter or other character signi- 
fying an operation to be performed, and itself 
subject to algebraical operation: as, a vector 
operator.— Hamiltonian operator, in math., the op- 
erator a 


. a d 
ta tla ta 


where 2, y, z are the rectangular codrdinates of the vari- 
able point in space where the operand is found, and j, j, 
k are unit vectors reper unely parallel to z, y, z.—La- 
place’s operator, in math., the operator 


(iz) + (a5)+ (ze) 


operatoryt (op’e-ra-td-ri), nm. [« LL. as if *ope- 


ratorium, neut. of operatorius, creating, form- 

ing, ¢ operator, a worker: see operator.) A labo- 

ratory. Cowley. 

¢ (= F. opératrice = 
t. operatrice, < LL. operatriz, fem. of operator, 

operator: see operator.] A female operator. 


Sapience, . .. the operatrice of all thynges. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iif. 23. 


opercle (6-pér’kl),”. [< L. operculum : see oper- 


An operculum. 
lural of operculum. 

[< operculum + 
-ar3.] 1. Of or pertaming to an ree or 
opercle.—2. Having an operculum; fitted 
with or closed by an operculum; operculate. 
— apparatus, in fishes, the gill-cover, which 
in most cases consists of four pieces: (1) a posterior piece: 
the reulum proper; (2) one 
bounding the operculum below & 
and more or less behind: the sub- 
operculum; (3) one between the 
suboperculum and the operculum 
on the one hand and the preoper- 
culum in front: the tntcropercu- 
tum, which is connected by a liga- 
ment with the lower jaw ; and (4) 
an entirely separate element in 
front of the operculum and con- 
nected with the suspensorium of 
the lower jaw: the preoperculum. 
The first, second, and fourth of 


culum. 


Head of Perch, showing 
Opercular Apparatus. 
@,operculum; 4, snboper- 
culum; ¢, preoperculum ; 

@, interoperculum. 


opercular 


these are united into a more or less movable lid which 
covers the gills. All four are developed in the typical 
aa gen but one or more are wanting in ae fishes. See 
cut under no ercaler e pomatic fis- 
sure of a monkey's brain. See e pomatic. — ar flap, 
a backward prolongation of the opercle of many fishes, as 
the sunfishes, in some of which it pr a great size. See 
ee s 
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operetta (op-e-ret’i), mn. [= F. opérette, < It. 
operetta, dim. of opera, an opera: see operda.] 
A short opera, generally of a light character 
and so belonging to the class of comic opera or 
opera bouffe. 

operose (op’e-rés), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. operoso, < 


Ophideridz (of-i-der’i-dé), n. pl. 


Ophidium 
oranges by piercing them with its haustellum and suck. 


ing the juice. 

(NL. cous 
née, 1852),< Ophideres + -ide.] A family of noe- 
tuid moths of large size and striking coloration, 
represented by Ophideres and five other genera 
in nearly all fauns except the European. 


Lepomis.—Opercular gill. 3 
Operculata (6-pér-ki-la’ ti), ». pl. [NL., neut. 


operosus, giving much labor, laborious, indus- 


pl. of L. operculatus, covered with a lid: see oper- 
culate.] Shells which are operculate. The term 
is specifically applied to those pulmonate gastropods which 
have an operculum developed from the upper back por- 
tion of the foot, closing the shell when the animal is with- 
drawn into it. The chief family is Cyclustomide. See cuts 
under A:mpullaritde and Macluritide. 
operculate (6-pér’ku-lat),a. [= F. operculé = 
p. Pg. operculado, < L. operculatus, PP. of 
operculare, furnish with a lid or cover, ¢ oper- 
culum, a lid: see operculum.) Having an oper- 
culum; operculigerous; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Operculata. 
rs) reulated (6-pér’ ki-la-ted), a. 
-ed2,] Same as operculate. 
opercute (O-pér’ kil), n. Same as opercu- 
um 


operculiferous (6-pér-ki-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. 
operculum, a lid, + ferre = BK. bear!.] Opercu- 
ligerous. 

operculiform (6-pér’ki-li-férm), a [« L. 
operculum, a lid, + forma, form.] Having the 


[< operculate 


form of a lid or cover; resembling an opercu- opertaneous ({op-ér-ta’né-us), a. 


lum. 
operculigenous (6-pér-ki-lij’e-nus), a. (< L. 
operculum, @ lid, + gignere, genere, produce: 


see -genous.] Producing an operculum: specif- opetidet (Op’tid), n. 
ically, noting the metapodium or posterior part Ophiastra (of-i-as’trii), n. pl. 


of the foot of gastropods. 
operculigerous (0-pér-ki-lij’e-rus), a. [¢< L. 
operculum, a lid, + gerere, carry.) Having an 
operculum; operculate. 
operculum (6-pér’kia-lum), 2.; pl. opercula 
-li). [= F. opercule = Sp. opérculo = Pg. It. 
operculo, < L. operculum, a lid, cover, 
< operire, cover, cover over, shut, 
close, conceal: see overt.] <A lid or 
cover; in nat. hist., a part, organ, or 
structure which forms a lid, flap, or 


cover. S fically —(a) In bot.: (1) In Musct, 
the lid of the capsule: it covers the peristome, 
and usually falls off when the spores are ready 
for dispersion. (2) In phanerogams, some- 
times, the lid or top of certain circumscissile capsules 
( yxis), as in Portulaca, Plantago, etc. (3) The conical 

mb of the calyx of Lucalyptus. See cuts under Ascidium 
and moss. (b) In zodd.: (1) In conchology, a horny or shelly 

late secreted by 

he operculige- 
nous organ of 
gastropods and 
some other mol- 
lusks, serving to 
close the aper- 
ture of the shell 
when the ani- 
mal is retracted. 
See cuts under 
Ampullariida 
and Macluriti- 
de. (2) In cirri- 
peds, as Balant- 


Operculum 
of Moss. 


Capsule and Operculum of Shell. 
a, Turbo oleartus —o, operculum, outside; 4, 


operculum, inner side. 4, concentric operculum 

(Arnnpullarias; c,imbricated or lamellar (Pur- de, the movable 
ura); a@, multispiral (7rochkus); ¢, unguicus rage of the ri - 
te or claw-shaped (Fusus) 3; f, subspiral (Me- id shell, whic 

fanta); g, articulated (Vert¢a); A, paucispiral formsa flap cov- 

CENY ae): ering the en- 


trance to the mantle-cavity. (3) In Crustacea, the eighth 
pair of appendages of a king-crab, united together intoa 
single broad plate, on the dorsal surface of which the 
genital organs open, and which forms a flap covering the 
succeeding appendages of this division of the body. See 
TAnnulus. (4) In Polyzoa, as Chilostomata, that part of 
the ectocyst of the cell of the polypid which forms a 
movable lid shutting down upon the zovid when the latter 
is withdrawn into its cell. (5) In ichthyology, the hind- 
most and up ost bone of the opercular apparatus or 
gill-cover. See nib ad apparatus, and also cuts under 
palatoquadrate, Spatularia, and teleost. (6) In ee 
(a) The nasal scale; the small horny or membranous lid 
or flap which covers or closes the external nostrils of sun- 
dry birds. (8) The ear-conch or feathered flap which closes 
the ear of an owl. (7) In mammalogy, parts of the ear of 
an aquatic mammal, as a shrew or vole, so arranged as to 
act like a valve to prevent the entrance of water. (8) In en- 
tomology, one of two small pieces on the sides of the meta- 
thorax, covering the spiracles or breathing-orifices. Also 
called a and covering-sale. (9) In Arachnida, one of 
the small scales covering the stigmata or breathing-ort- 
fices of aspider. They are distinguished as the branchial 
opercula, covering the openings of the branchiz, and the 
tracheal opercula, nearer the base of the abdomen or 
sometimes at the end, covering the orifices of the tracher. 
The latter are often absent. (10) In Jnfusoria, the lid of 
the lorica, as of the Vorticellida@. (c) In anat. of the brain, 
the principal covering of the insula or island of Reil, over- 
lapping the operti from above. and formed mainly by 
the precentral and postcentral gyri united below the end 
of the Rolandic or central fissure. See cuts under cerebral 
and gyrus.—Muricoid operculum. See muricotd. 
opere in medio (op’e-ré in médi-d). [L.: opere, 
abl. of opus, work; in, in; medio, abl. of medius, 
middle.4 tn the midst of (one’s) work. 


operosely (op’e-ros-li), adv. 


operosity (op-e-ros’i-ti), n. 


operoust (op’e-rus), a. 
operouslyt (op’e-rus-li), adv. 


Ophibolus (6-fib’6-lus), ». 


ophicalcite (of-i-kal’sit), n. 


Ophichthyide (of-ik-thi’i-dé), n. pl. 


ophicleide (of’i-klid), n. 


ophicleidist (of’i-kli-dist), n. 
Ophideres (6 -fid’e-réz), n. 


trious, also costing much labor, troublesome, 
toilsome, < opera, vpus (oper-), work: see opera, 
opus.) Laborious; attended with labor; tedious. 

As to the Jewish religion, it was made up of a busy and 
operose aw of carnal ordinances, which had but a very dim 


prospect beyond the enjoyment of plenty and affluence. 
Evelyn, True Religion, II. 179. 


rose it may seem, is within 
lawyer. 
Stury, Misc. Writings, p. 393. 


In an operose 


The task, .. . however 
the power of any one learn 


manner. 


operoseness (op’e-ros-nes), n. The state of be- 


ing operose or laborious. 
{= It. operosita; 
as operose + -ity.] Laboriousness. 

There is a kind of operosxity in sin, in regard whereof 
sinners are styled the workers of iniquity. 

Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, § 65. 

Operose. Holder. 
In an operous 
manner. 
[< L. operta- 
of ope- 


neus, concealed, hidden, < opertus, OP : 
: eret; 


rire, cover, conceal: see operculum 
private. [Rare.] 
See open-tide, 1. 
[NL., < Gr. dgcc, 
a serpent, + acrip, astar.] In Lankester’s clas- 
sification, one of two orders of Ophiuroidea, con- 
trasted with Phytastra. 

([NL., irreg. (cf. 


og.oBdAo¢, serpent-slaying) < Gr. d¢c¢, a serpent, 
+ Badadev, throw.] A large and beautiful genus 


of harmless serpents of the family Colubrida. 
There are numerous species in the United States, called 
Bing ake and by other names, such as O. getulua, O. samt, 
and QO. eximius. They are of various shades of black, 
brown, or red, blotched with lighter colors, the blotches 
generally black-bordered. 

[< Gr. d¢c¢, & ser- 


pent, + E. calcite. Cf. serpentine, n.] Same as 
verd-antique. Brongniart. 
[NL., < 


phichthys + -ida.] A family of apodal fishes, 
typified by the genus Ophichthys, containing 
eels whose nostrils perforate the edge or inner 


side of the lip. The form is often slenderer than ina 
common eel; the posterior nostrils are labial — that is, are 
on the margin or even the inside of the upper lip; and the 
tongue is attached to the floor of the mouth. In some spe- 
cies the tail is conical or finless; in others it is surround- 
ed by a fin, as usual in eels, whence the two subfamilies 
Ophichthyine and Myrinew. Several genera are found in 
ee of the southern and Pacific coasts of the United 
es, 


Ophichthyingw (6-fik-thi-i’né), n. pl. 


L., < 
hichthys + -ine.] A subfamily of ophich th y- 
ide, having the tail finless: contrasted with 


Myrine. 
Op ichthys (6-fik’this), n. [NL., < Gr. d¢c¢, a 
serpent, + iydic, a fish.} The typical genus of 


Ophichthyide, of snake-like form (whence the 
name), and having no pectoral fins. Swainson. 
[< Gr. d¢c¢, & serpent, 
+ Kelg (kAetd-), & key: see claris.}] A metal 
musical wind-instrument, invented about 1790, 
having a large tube of conical bore, 
bent double, with a cupped mouth- 
plece. It is essentially a development of the 
old wooden serpent, and has sometimes been 
made partly of wood; it is the bass represen- 
tative of the keyed-bugle family. The tones 
produced are the harmonics of the tube, as in 
the horn; but the fundamental tone may be 
altered by means of keys which control vents 
in the side of the tuhe. Eleven such keys are 
employed, so that the entire compass is over 
three octaves, beginning (in the usual bass 
variety) on the third B below the middle C, 
with all the semitones—all obtainable with 
exceptional accuracy of intonation. Its re- : 
sources are therefore considerable, and as its ophicteide. 
tone is highly resonant and pungent it is an j 
important orchestral instrument. The alto ophicleide is 
itched a fifth higher than that described above, while 
ower varieties also occur. 
[< ophicleide + 


A performer on the ophicleide. 

NL. (Boisduval, 
1832), prop. *Ophtoderes (cf. Gr. og¢:ddetpoc, ser- 
pent-necked), < d¢c¢, a serpent, + dépn, Attic dec- 
pn, neck, throat.] The typical genus of Ophide- 
ride, having the palpi spatulate or clavate, and 


the hind wings luteous. It is very widely distrib- 
uted in both hemispheres: the species are large and often 
beautifully colored. 0. fudlonica of South Africa damages 


-ist.] 


ophidian co Bd eo) a. and n. 


ophidiana (6-fid-i-a’n#), n. pl. 


ophidiarium (6-fid-i-4’ri-um), n.; pl. 0, 
(NL., 


ophidioid (6-fid’i-oid), a. and n. 


Ophidioidea (6-fid-i-oi’dé-i), n. pi. 


ophidious (6-fid’i-us), a. 
Ophidium (6-fid’i-um), ». 


Ophidia (0-fid’i-t),. pl. (NL., pl. of *ophidium, 


Gr. ogdcov, dim. in form, but not in sense, of 
ogc, & serpent; or improp. for *Ophividea, ¢ Gr. 
dg:c, a serpent, + cidoc, form.] Aun order of the 
class Reptilia, without developed limbs, with 
mobile quadrate bone and separate mandibu- 


lar rami; the snakes or serpents. The name wns 
introduced to replace Serpentes of Linneeus, and at first 
included not only serpents in a proper sense, but certain 
footless lizards, and even the amphibians of the family 
Ceciliida. In Ophidia proper there is never any trace of 
fore limbs, and at most very 
rudimentary hind limbs, rep- 
resented externally by mere 
anal spurs or processes of the 
integument. There is no ster- 
num. The ribs are very nu- 
merous, and are so arranged 
as to become indirect organs 
of locomotion by their action 
upon the skin and so on the 
scales of the belly. The ver- 
tebree are procalous, very nu- 
merous, not united in any 
sacrum, and bearing no chev- 
ron-bones. The skull has no 
quadratojugal arch nor pari- 
etal foramen; the lower jaw 
is articulated with a movable 
quadrate bone, and its rami 
are connected only by fibrous 
tissue. The bones of both 
jaws are generally freely mov- 
able, so that the mouth is 
enormously distensible. The 
tongue is slender, forked, and 


protrusile, subserving atactile | Base of Ordinary Ophidian 

office. Teeth are present in Skull-(python).. 
one or both jaws, usually in, 40. basioccipital: #S. basi- 
both; they are numerous and = Ayx, premaxillary; P/, pala. 
sharp, and in venomous Opht- tine; ¢, pterygoid; Qu, quad- 


rate; Sg, squamosal; 77, trans- 
verse bone: Jo, vomer, 
teeth are aglyphodont.) 


dia some of the upper ones, 
usually a single pair, are en- 
larged, hooked. grooved, or ap- 
perratly erforate, and thus converted into polson-fangs. 
he eyes have nomovable lids, the cuticle extending direct- 
ly over the eyeball. The cuticle is scaly, forming many very 
regularly arranged rows of scales on the upper 8, and 
usually larger modified scutes on the ander side, called 
gastrosteges and urosteges, serving to some extent for loco- 
motion. Thereis apairof extracloacal penes in the male; 
the female is A ea or ovoviviparous. Ophidta are 
variously subdivided —by Duméril and Bibron into Opo- 
terodonta, Aglyphodonta, Proteroglypha, and Solenoglypha, 
an arrangement substantially now current, though with 
some modifications. Cope’s latest arrangement is Epano- 
donta, Catodonta, Tortricina, which are opoterodont, A st- 
nea, which are aglyphodont, Proteroglypha, and Solenogly- 
pha, There are 20 families and about 300 genera, of 
which more than 200 belong to the family Colubride alone. 

See also cut under Python. 
(< Ophidia + 


-an.)] I, a. Having the nature or characters of 
a snake or serpent; belonging or relating to 
Hear of or pertaining to the Ophidia. 
Also ophidious. 

II, »n. A member of the Ophidia, as a snake 
or serpent. 


(The 


[< Gr. ogidcov, 

im. of d¢c, a serpent, snake (cf. ophidian), 
+ -ana2.] Anecdotes or stories of snakes. 
hidiari- 
ums or ophidiaria (-umz, -&). Ophidia 
+ -arium.] A place where serpents are kept in 
confinement, for exhibition or other purposes; 
a snake-house. 


Ophidiids (of-i-di’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ophidi- 


um + -ide.] A family of ophidioid fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Ophidium, having the ventral 
fins advanced to the lower jaw, or situated un- 


der the chin, so that they resemble barbels. 
(1) In Bonaparte’s early systems the Ophidtida embraced 
two subfamilies, Ophidtins and Ammodytini. (2) In Giin- 
ther’s system they are a famfly of gadoid fishes corre- 
sponding to the modern Ophidtoidea. (3) In Gill's system 
the family is restricted to those Ophidiotdea which have 
the ventral fins under the chin, bifid barbels, and the anus 
in the anterior half of the length of the fish, represented 
by four genera. See cut at Ophidium, 

(As Ophidia 


-oid. . a. Belonging to the family Ophidi- 
ide, or having their characters. 

Ii, n. A fish of the family Ophidiide. 
[NL., < 

hidium + -oidea.] A superfamily of teleo- 
cephalous fishes, embracing the families Bro- 
tulida, Ophidiide, Fierasferida, and perhaps 
others less known than these. 
[< Ophidia + -ous.] 


[NL., < Gr. ogidiov, 
im. of d¢:¢, a serpent. Cf. ese 1. A ge- 
nus of fishes of the family Ophidiida, instituted 


ame as ophidian. 


Sand-cusk (Ophidium marginatum),. 


by Artedi and formerly of great extent, now 
restricted to such species as O. barbatum and 


Ophioglossex (of’i-6-glos’é-é), n. 
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the leaves are not circinate in vernation, and the sporangia, 
which are endogenous in their origin and without annu- 
lus, are never borne on the under side of the green frond. 
They differ further from the true ferns by the absence or 
imperfect formation of bundle-sheaths and sclerenchyma 
in the stems and leaves. The Ophi embrace 3 
genera, Ophioglossum, Helminthostachys, and Botrychium. 


l. 
hioglossum + -ee.] Sameas Ophisglonsiecte 


O. marginatum.— 2. [l. c.] Aspecies of this ge- Ophioglossum (of7i-d-glos’um), n. [NL., < Gr. 


nus: as, the bearded ophidium. 
Ophidobatrachia (of‘i-d6-ba-tra’ki-#), ». pl. 
L., improp. for *Ophiobatrachia, < Gr. dc, a 
serpent, + artpayoc, a frog.] The ophiomor- 
phic amphibians, or cecilians: same as Ophio- 
morpha, and opposed to Saurobatrachia. 
ophidobatrachian (of’i-d6-ba-tra’ki-an), a. and 

I. a. Ophiomorphic, as an amphibian; of 

ertaining to the Ophidobatrachia. 

. mn. An ophiomorphic amphibian; a ce- 
cilian. 

ophidologist (of-i-dol’6-jist), n. [« ophidolog-y 

-ist.] One learned in ophiology; a writer 
who treats of snakes. 

ophidology (of-i-dol’6-ji),n. Same as ophiology. 

phiocaryon (of’i-0-kar’i-on),n. [NL.(Schom- 
burgk, 1840), so called from the serpentine radi- 
cle in the embryo; < Gr. dg:c, snake, + xdpvovr, 
nut.) A genus of dicotyledonous trees of the 
polypetalous order Sabiacee, characterized by 
orbicular petals; the snakenuts. There is but one 
species, 0. paradoxum, the snakenut-tree, native in Guiana, 
a lofty tree bearing alternate pinnate leaves, panicles of 
many very small flowers, and roundish one-seeded drupes 
containing as rot twisted anake-like embryo. The na- 
_tives are said to believe that these are transformed into 
venomous serpents. 

Ophiocephalids (of’i-6-se-fal’i-dé), n. pl. 
(NL. € Ophiocephalus + ~ide.) A family of 

shes, beste by the genus Ophiocephalus ; the 
walking-fishes. They have a long subcylindric body 
covered with small scales, and a snake-like head shielded 
on top with large scales, a long spineless dorsal fin, and usu- 
ally six-rayed thoracic ventrals. These remarkable fishes 
breathe air by means of an air-chamber developed over the 
gills, and die if they breathe water too long. They live 
in holes in the banks of rivers and pools and similar wet 
places, and often burrow in the mud. There are 25 or 30 
species, natives of the fresh waters of the East Indies and 
Africa, and some attain a length of from 2 to4feet. They 
are able to survive droughts, living in semi-fluid mud or 
lying torpid below the hard-baked crust of a tank or pool 
from which every drop of water has dried up. Kespiration 
is probably suspended during this torpidity, but while the 
mud is still soft enough to let them come to the sur- 
face they rise at intervals to breathe air. This faculty of 
aérial respiration is due to the development of the acces- 
sory branchial chamber; there is, however, no accessory 
branchial organ, and the opening of the cavity is partly 
closed by a fold of mucous membrane. 

ophiocephaloid (of’i-d-sef’a-loid), a. and . I, 
a. Resembling an ophiocephalus; belonging 
to the Ophiocephalida, or having their charac- 
ters. 

II. 2. A fish of the family Ophiocephalide. 

Ophiocephalus (of’i-6-sef’a-lus), ». [NL., 

r. opruxéparoc, serpent-headed, < d¢cc, a serpent, 
+ xepary, a head.) 1. The Bs a genus of 
walking-fishes of the famil hiocephalide. 
The species are natives of the Eas ey are furnished 
with a cavity to supply water to the gills, and are able to 
live a long time out of water, and often travel considera- 
ble distances from one pool to another. The O. gachua 
(the coramota or gachua of India) is much used for food 
by tne pela h af oe apace Pabestee 2 v Ophte ae cut 
up for sale while ng. , roper us. 
Bloch and Schneider, 160. poe 

ete c.) A member of this genus. 

Ophiocoma (of-i-ok’6-mi&),. ([NL., < Gr. ddc, 
a serpent, + «dun, the hair of the head: see 
comu*.] The wpical genus of Ophiocomide. 
O. ethiops and O. alexandri are two large spe- 
cies from the Pacific coast of North America. 

© puocomids (of’j-0-kom’i-d6), 7. pl. ere < 

phiocoma + -ide.] <A family of brittle-stars 
or ophiurians, represented by the genus Ophio- 
coma, having unbranched arms, the disk cov- 
ered with solid plates, the oral clefts armed, 
and angular papille present. 

Ophiodon (6-fi’6-don), n. [NL., < Gr. dgic, a 
serpent, + odoi¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.] A genus 
of chiroid fishes, founded by Girard in 1854. 
O. elongatus, a Californian species, attains a length of 5 feet 
and a weight of from 80 to 40 pounds. It is esteemed for 
the table, and is known by various names, as bestard cod, 
cultus-cod, green-cod, buffalo-cod, and codfish. See cut un- 
der cultus-cod. 

UP ioe casaces (ott 0: lo-s8's6-é),n. pl. [NL., 

Ophioglossum + -acee.] Asmall but very well- 
defined group of vascular cryptogamous plants, 
by some systematists regarded as an anoma- 
lous section of the ferns, by others considered 
as & group of equal taxonomic rank with the 
true Filices, the Equisetacee, Lycopodiacee, ete. 
The prothallium is formed of parenchymatous tissue, and 
is destitute of chlorophyl, being developed underground ; 


n 
or 


wN 


gk ee 


ophiolater (of-i-ol’a-tér), 
ophiolatrous (of-i-ol’a- 


ophiolatry (of-i-ol’a-tri), 
n. 


ophi 
ophiolitic (of’i-d-lit’ik), a. 


zs 
ophiol 
ophiology (of-i-ol’6-ji), x. 


ophiomancy (of’i-6-man-si), . 


ophiomorphic (of’i-d-mér’fik), a. 


é9:¢, &@ serpent, + }/d0ca, tongue.] A genus 
of vascular cryptogamic 
plants, typical of the 
ou Ophioglossacee. 
he fronds are usually from 
a fleshy, sometimes bulbous 
root, and straight or inclined 
in vernation; the sporangia, 
which are endogenous in ori- 
gin, cohere in one or more 
simple spikes, are naked, not 
reticulated, and destitute of a 
ring, and open by a transverse 
slit into two valves. There 
are 10 species, 4 of which are 
found in North America, 0. 
vulgatum, the adder’s-tongue, 
being the most abundant. 


; 6gic, & ser- 
pent, + -ypagia, < ypagen, 
write. ] raphie or de- 
seriptive ophiology; the 
description of serpents, 


n. [¢ ophiolatr-y, after 
idola ter One who prac- 
tises ophiolatry; a ser- 
pent-worshiper. 


& 
Fertile Plant of Adder’s- 
tongue (Uphtoglossum vil- 


trus),a. [As ophiolatr-y 


+-ous.) Worshiping ser- gatum). a, the upper part of 
° ni s. the fertile frond, showte th 
pents; pertaining to ophi- biserial sporangia; , the ster- 


olat fle frond, showing the nerva- 


tion. 


[< Gr. d¢:¢, a serpent, + Aarpeia, worship. ] 


Serpent-worship. 

For a single description of negro ophiolatry may be 
cited Bosman’s description from Whydah in the Bight of 
Benin ; here the highest order of deities were a kind of 
snakes which swarm in the villages, reigned over by that 
huge chief monster, uppermost and test and as it 
were the grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-house 
beneath a lofty tree, and there received the royal offerings 
of meat and drink, cattle and money and stuffs. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, IT. 212. 


olite (of’i-0-lit), n. [< Gr. dgcc, a serpent, 
2400c, a stone.) A name given by Bron- 
gniart to one of the rocks designated in ey 
as gabbro, which consists of serpentine wit 
included segregations of diallage. 
[< ophtolite + -ic.] 
f, pertaining to, or resembling ophiolite; con- 
taining ophiolite. 


ophiologic (of’i-G-loj’ik), a. [< ophiolog-y + 


-ic.] Pertaining to ophiology. 
ological (of*i-d-loj’i-kal), a. 
-al.] Same as ophiologic. 

st (of-i-ol’6-jist), ». (< ophiolog-y + 
-ist.] One versed in the natural history of ser- 


pents; an ophidologist. 
{< Gr. d¢c¢, & ser- 


pent, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] The 
zodlogical study of serpents. Also, less prop- 
erly, ophidology. 

[< Gr. dg, a 


serpent, + yarreia, divination.] The art of di- 
vining or predicting events by serpents, as by 
their manner of coiling themselves or of eat- 


[< ophiologic 


ing. 
i hr (of’i-6-mérf),x. A member of the 
O 


hiomorpha,; a csecilian. 

hiomorpha (of’i-d-mér’fa),n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of *ophtomorphus: see ophiomorphous.] An 
orderof limbless serpentiform amphibians, rep- 
resented by the family Ceciliide; the cecili- 
ans: contrasted with Ichthyomorpha. Also 
called Apoda, Batrachophidia, Gymnophiona, 
Ophiosoma, Ophidobatrachia, Pseudophidia, and 
Peromela. 


cpuome he (of’i-d-mér’fé), n. pl. [NL., 
em. pl. of *ophiomorphus : see ophiomorphous. ] 
Same as Ophiomorpha. 


[As ophio- 
morph-ous + -ic.] Formed like a snake; ser- 
pentiform; anguiform; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the Ophiomorpha. Also ophiomor- 


phous. 

ophiomorphite (of’i-d-mér’fit), n. [< Gr. d¢c¢, a 
serpent, + “op¢7, form, + -ite?.} A name some- 
times given to the fossil shells of ammonites, 


from their snake-like appearance. Imp. Dict. 


Ophionids (of-i-on’i-dé), n. pl. 


Sphiophagons of-i-of’a-gus), a. 


Ophiophagus (of-i-of’a-gus), n. 


Ophiopogon (of’i-d-p6’ gon), n. 


Ophiorhiza (of’i-d-ri’z&), n. 


Ophiorhiza 


ophiomorphous (of’i-6-mér’fus), a. [< NL. 
*ophiomorphus, < Gr. 5¢:¢, & serpent, + opd¢7, 
form.] Same as ophiomorphie. 

Ophion (6-fi’on), n. a prob. ¢ Gr. ’Ogiur, 
a king of the Titans.) A genus of parasitic 


ee 


~ 
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Long-tailed Ophion (OpAton macrurum), natural size. 


hymenopterous insects, founded by Fabricius 
in 1798, belonging to the family Ichneumonidae, 
and typical of the 
subfamily Ophi- 


ontne. The antenne 
are as long as the 
body, the abdomen is 
compressed, and the 
color is usually honey- 
ellow. O.macrurum 
nfesta the American 
silkworm, Telea poly- 
hemus. The female 
ays one in the 
body of the silkworm, 
which latter lives till 
it is full-grown and 
ps its cocoon, but 
then dies without pu- 
ting. O. purgatum 
nfests the common 
army-worm, or larva of Leucanta unipuncta. 
[NL., < Ophion 
-ide.] Afamily of ichneumon-flies, typified 
by the genus Ophion. Shuckard, 1840. 


Ophion purgatum, natural size. 


Ophioninss (of’i-G-ni/né), n. pl. [NL., < Ophion 


-ine.) A subfamily of Ichneumonidae, typi- 


fied by the genus Ophion. 1t is chiefly characterized 
by the compressed, usually petiolate abdomen and short 
ovipositor. It includes about 50 genera besides Ophion, 
and many hundred pace All are parasitic upon other 
insects, and some feed externally upon their hosts. About 
400 are catalogued as European, and 250 are described for 
the United States. 


ophagus, < Gr. ogtopayoc, serpent-eating, < d¢cc, 
a serpent, + gayeiv, eat.] 
upon serpents; reptilivorous. 


Nor are all snakes of such impoisoning qualities as com- 
mon opinion presumeth : as is confirmable from the ordi- 
nary green snake with us, from several histories of domes- 
tick snakes, from ophiophagous nations, and such as feed 
upon serpents. Str 7. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 28. 


| ([NL., < Gr. 
ogeopadyoc, serpent-eating: see ophtophagous.] 
A genus of very venomous serpents of the fam- 
ily Elapide, or of the restricted family Najade. 
It isa kind of cobra, very closely related to Naja, the chief 
technical distinction being the presence of postparictal 
ae onthe head. 0. elaps, the hamadryad, is one of the 
argest and most deadly of serpents; it is known to attain 
a length of nearly 12 feet, and is said to reach 15 feet. Its 
bite is fatal to man in a few moments, and it is said to be 
able to kill very large quadrupeds. is serpent is found 
in India and some of the East India islands, as Java, Su- 
matra, and Borneo, but is fortunately not 80 common as 
the ordinary cobra. The generic name refers to its habit 

of feeding upon other snakes. 
(NL. (Aiton, 


1789), < Gr. dgc¢, snake, + wéywv, beard.] A 
ee of monocotyledonous plants of the or- 

er Hemodoracee, type of the tribe Ophiopo- 
gonece, characterized by separate filaments 
shorter than the linear anthers. There are 4 spe- 
cies, found from India to Japan. They produce racemes 
of violet, bluish, or white flowers with small dry bracts. 


They are plants of moderate beauty, bearing the name of 
snake's-beard. ‘ = 


ating or feeding 


Ophiopogones (of’i-6-p5-g6’né-6), n. rere 


(Endlicher, 1836), < Ophiopogon + -ee tribe 
of plants of the go iere hageanern order He- 
modoracee, distinguished by the withering per- 
sistent perianth of six similar segments. It in- 
cludes about 23 species in 4 genera, mainly of eastern 
Asia, all producing racemed flowers, and long leaves from 
a short and thick rootstock. 

[NL. (Linneeus, 


1747), < Gr. dg¢cc, a snake, + piga, root.] A ge- 
nus of rubiaceous plants of the tribe Hedyoti- 


Ophiorhiza 


dee, characterized by the five stamens, two- 
cleft style, and compressed obcordate or mitri- 
form capsule two-valved at the summit. There are 
about 50 species, natives of a dee Asia, the Fiji Islands, 
and Australia. They are erect or prostrate herbs, with 
slender round branchlets, opposite leaves, and one-sided 
cymes of white, red, or greenish flowers. See mungo2, 
and Indian snakeroot (under snakeroot). 
ophiosaur (of’i-6-saér), m. (< NL. Ophiosaurus.] 
limbless lizard of the family Ophiosauride ; 
a glass-snake. 
Ophiosauria (of’i-6-s8ri-i), n. pl. [NL.: see 
phiosaurus.] A group of lizards or suborder of 
Lacertilia. They have the prottic bone produced, only 
one suspensorium, the pelvic arch rudimen or wanting, 
an external supraoccipital gomphosls, and an orbitosphe- 
noid. It includes 3 families of snake-like or worm.like 
lizards, inhabiting warm regions, the principal of which is 
the Amphisbeenide. Also Ophiosaun, Ophiauria. 
Ophiosaurids (of"i-6-s’ri-d&), n. pl. ([NL., 
so Ophisauride ; < Ophiosaurus + -ide.] A 
family of serpentiform or ophiomorphic lacer- 
tilians, represented by the genus Ophiosaurus. 
They are generally called g es, from their fragility 
and their resemblance to snakes, there being no sign of 
limbs externally. See cut under glass-snake. 
Ophiosaurus (of’i-6-s4’rus),n. [NL., < Gr. d¢c¢, 
a serpent, + cavpoc, a lizard.) A genus of 
lizards, representing the family Ophiosauride ; 
the glass-snakes. There is but one species, O. ventralis, 
common along the Atlantic coast of the United States from 
Virginia southward. It attains a length of from 1 to 8 
feet, and is perfectly harmless and inoffensive. Also 
Ophisaurus, See cut under glass-snake. 
ophite! (of’it),a. [< Gr. pirat, of or like a ser- 
pent, < d¢:¢, a serpent.] Pertaining to a ser- 
t 


pen e 

ophite! (of’it),. [< L. ophites, also ophitis, ser- 
pentine stone (see ophites), < Gr. ogiryc, fem. 
ogiric, of or like a serpent: see ophitel, a.] 
A name originally applied to certain eruptive 
(diabasic or doleritic) rocks occurring in the 
Pyrenees, and later used with similar mean- 
ing for rocks found in Spain, Portugal, and 
northern Africa. In many of these the augite has be- 
come converted into uralite, hence they had previously 
been often classed with the diorites. Michel Lévy divides 
the French ophites into two t , the first distinguished 
by the presence of large proportions of the augitic or ura- 
litic constituent,the second by a large predominance of 
pola pen The composition of the rocks which have 
n designated by different lithologists as ophites is 
variable, and their relations have not yet been fully 

worked out. 
Ophite? (of’it),». [< LL. Ophite, <« LGr. ’Ogira 
also 'Ogcavoi), pl., < Gr. dgirnc, of or pertaining 
to a serpent: see ophitel, n.] A member of a 
Gnostic body, of very early origin, especially 
prominent in the second century, and existing 
as late as the sixth century. Its members were so 
called because they held that the serpent by which Eve 
was tempted was the impersonation of divine wisdom, the 


great teacher and civilizer of the human race. They were 
also called Naassenes (from Hebrew nichdsh, a serpent). 
See Sethian. 
ophites (6-fi’téz),n. [L.,< Gr. opirne (se. 2i80¢), 
serpentine stone, so called, according to Pliny, 
because it is spotted like a snake, or, as was 
fancifully thought, because a person carrying it 
Ne walk among serpents with impunity: see 
ophite!.] A stone mentioned by various Greek 
and Latin authors, the word designating sev- 
eral quite different nes: It is impossible to iden- 
tify with certainty any one of the various substances, some 
of which were unquestionably fabulous, to which the 
name ophites was given by Orpheus, Dioscorides, Pliny, 
and other classic writers. Pliny distinguishes two kinds 
of ophite, the hard and the soft. The former may have 
been some variety of granite; the latter, a variety of ser- 
pentine, perhaps the Tuscan gabbro or ophiolite. From 
a very early time, various rounded stones or petrifactions, 
more or less egg-shaped in form, and called by various 
names, ovum anguinun, ophites, serpent-stone, ccna 
Druidical bead, etc., have been held in high veneration, an 
endowed with extraordinary virtues. The ovum anguinum 
described by Pliny would appear from his description to 
have been a fossil echinoderm. Glass spindle-whorls, 
which are known to have been in use within the past four 
hundred years, have been sold at a recent day as the 
true ovum anguinum; and fossil echinoderms have also 
been within a few years treasured as Druidical relics. and 


regarded as possibly possessing a portion, at least, of the 
virtues attributed by the ancients to the ophites. 


ophitic (6-fit’ik), a. [< ophitel + -ic.] An epi- 
thet applied by various lithologists to a struec- 
ture, especially characteristic of certain dia- 
bases and dolerites, in which the augitic con- 
stituent is separated into thin plates by inter- 
posed lath-shaped crystals of plagioclase, al- 
though the identity of the augite crystal is not 
lost, as is shown by the similar optic orienta- 
tion of the separated portions. 

Ophiuchus (of-i-a’kus), n. [I., < Gr. ogcot yoo 
(tr. by L. Anguitenens as well as Serpentarius), 
a constellation so called, lit. ‘holding a serpent,’ 
< dgc¢, a serpent, + éxev, hold: see hectic.) An 
ancient northern constellation, representing a 


ophiuran (of-i-i’ran), a. and n. 


aor (ofi-ii-roi’dé-&), n. pl. 


Ophry 


a 


Ophrydiin 


man holding a serpent; the Serpent-bearer. 
Also called Serpentarius. The Serpent is now 
treated as a separate constellation. 


Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In the arctic sky. Milton, P. L., fi. 709. 


Ophiura (of-i-d’ri), n. [NL., < Gr. apiorpos, 
serpent-tailed, < dgcc, a serpent, + ovpa, a tail. } 
A genus of sand-stars or brittle-stars, variously 
restricted by different authors. The term is used 
with great latitade of definition, and gives name to a fam- 
fly and to the whole order to which it belongs. In the late 
moat restricted sense it is discarded, and Ophioderma is 
substituted, giving name to a family Ophiodermatide. 

I, a. Of or 


pertaining to the genus Ophiura in any sense, 
or to the order Ophiuroidea. 
II. n. A member of the Ophiuroidea. 


us and Serpent. 


ophiure (of’i-ir),n. [<« NL. Ophiura.] An ophi- 


uran. 


Ophiures (of-i-i’ré-6),n. pl. [NL., < Ophiura + 


-ew.) The simple-armed ophiurans, a division 
of lei contrasted with Luryalee or those 
with branched arms. 


Ophinrids (of-i-ii’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Ophiura 


-ide.] A group of ophiurans. 


) In the wid- 
est sense, the whole order Ophiuroidea. ( 


) In a middle 


sense, the ordinary ophiurans with simple arms. () In 
the narrowest sense, the family represented by iura 
or Ophioderma, and now called Ophtodermatide. e cut 


under Astrophyton. 


ophiuroid coer a.andn, [(NL.Ophiura 
-oid. | 


. a. Ophiuran in the widest sense; 
of or pertaining to the order Ophiuroidea. 
II. x. An ophiuran; any member of the 


Ophiuroidea. 
[NL., < 


phiura + -oidea.] An order of echinoderms of 
the class Stellerida or starfishes, containing the 
brittle-stars, sand-stars, or ophiurans. They are 
stasfishes with a more or less well-defined central disk 
distinct from and not passing into the arms or rays, and no 
anal orifice. The axis of the arms is composed of a series 
of calcareous ossicles called vertebra, each of which is com- 
posed of two representing the ambulacral plates of 
ordinary es, and the axis is covered with plates or 
with continuous integument, usually bearing spines. The 
am ral nerve, water-vessels, and neural canal are with- 
in the hollow of the arm. The water-feet or pedicles are 
without suckers or ampulle, and protrude between the 
lateral plates of the arms. The mouth is pentagonal, and 
each angle is composed of five pieces. The order falls nat- 
riot into two leading divisions, according as the arms are 
simple or branched. These are sometimes called families, 
hiuride and Astrophytide ; sometimes they are con- 
sidered as suborders, when the former group is known 
as Ophiurida or Ophiuree, and further subdivided into 
several families, of which the of poesia roper consti- 
tute one.= Syn. The uses of tura and its derivatives 
are almost inextricably blended ; but in general (a) Ophi- 
uroida or Ophiuroid@® or Ophiuroidea or Ophturotde@ are 
the major terms of the series, naming the whole group of 
ophiurans; (6) Ophiurida, Ophiurida, Ophiuridea, Ophi- 
urea, Ophiureee are middle terms designating the simple 
ophiurans as distinguished from the euryaleans or Astro- 
 ipigierd ; and (c) wheat is the minor term, designat- 
Vi 


ng a restricted fam 

dex (of-rid’6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley, 
1826), < Ophrys (stem taken to be Ophryd-) + 
-ew.| A tribe of orchids, distinguished by the 
anther-cells being adnate to the top of the 
column and often continuous with the beak of 
the stigma. It includes 883 g<nera, espectally of south- 
ern Africa, of which Ophrys is the type, and Orchis, Habe- 
naria, and Disa are the best-known, al] terrestrial, with 
the roots a cluster of thickened fibers, producing an an- 
nual unbranched leafy stem, with a terminal spike or ra- 
ceme of bracted flowers. See cut under Habenaria. 


diidse (of-ri-di’i-dé),n. pl. [< Ee aie 

@.] A family of peritrichous ciliated in- 
fusorians, typified by the genus Ophrydium. 

gs (of-rid-i-i’n6), n. Be < Ophrydium 

-ing.] A subfamily of Ophryditda. They are 


horni. as 
ophryon (of’ri-on), ”. i 


ophthalmalgia (of-thal-mal’ji-i), x. 


ophthalmatrop 


ophthalmic (of-thal’mik), a. 


ophthalmist (of-thal’mist), n. 
e 
op. 


ophthalmite 


attached animalcules excreting and inhabiting a soft mu- 
cilaginous solitary sheath or compound zoicytium. There 
are 2 genera, Ophrydium and Ophionella. 


Ophrydium (of-rid’i-um), x. (NL., < Gr. dgpi- 
cov, dim. of ogpic, eyebrow.] The typical ge- 
nus of Ophrydiine, founded by Ehrenberg in 
1830, containing the social vorticellids. There 
are 3 species, O. versatile, O. sessile, and O. eich- 


pl. ophrya (-&). [NL., 

opptc, brow, eyebrow: see brow.) In era- 

ntol., the middle of a line diawn across the fore- 

head at the level of the upper margin of the 
orbits of the eyes. See craniometry. 

Ophryoscolecids (of’ri-6-sko-les’i-dé), ». pl. 

L., < Ophryoscolex (-scolec-) + -ide.] A fam- 

ily of free-swimming animalcules. They are ovate 


or elongate, soft or enculrassed, and ess a peristome 
and protrusile ciliary disk as in the Vorticellida. 


Ophryoscolex (of’ri-d-sk6’leks), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
ogpi'c, eyebrow, + oxoAns,a worm.] The typical 
genus of Ophryoscolecide, containing encui- 
rassed animalcules with a supplementary equa- 
torial ciliary gir- 
dle. Theyare endo- 
parasites of the 
stomachs of sheep 

eon hose 

hrys (of’ris), 7. 
ONL (Linneeus, 
1737), so ealled 
with ref. to the 
fringe of the inner 
sepals; < L. ophrys, 

a plant with two 

leaves, bifoil, ¢ Gr. 

Benes, eyebrow, = 

. brow, q. Vv.) A 
genus of terrestrial 
orchids, type of the 
tribe Ophrydee, be- 
longing to the sub- 
tribe Serapidee, 
and known the 
two pollen-glands 
inclosed in sepa- 
rate sacs. There are 
about 80 species, with 
roots thickened Into tubers, and the flowers usually few 


or scattered, found in Eu and Mediterranean Asia 
and Africa. Many species mimic insects. See bee-orchts, 


-orchis, and 1 
htha [NL., < 


spider-orchis. 
r. recieh we) eye, + d/yoc, pain.) In pathol., 
pain in the eye; neuralgia of the eyeball. 


Bee-orchis (Ophrys apsfera). 
2, inflorescence ; 2, lower part of plant, 
with the tubers; a, a flower. 


a (of-thal-ma-tro’ fi-ii), n. 

NL., < Gr. opOadudc, eye, + arpogia, want of 
nourishment: see atrophy.) In pathol., atro- 
phy of the eyeball. 


ophthalmia (of-thal’mi-&),. [Also ophthalmy; 


F. ophthalmie = we hone = Pg. ophthal- 
mia = It. oftalmia; < LL. ophthalmia, < Gr. o¢- 
GaAuia, a disease of the eyes, < d¢Ga/pdc, the eye, 
an eye, < y oz, see; akin to L. oculus, eye: 
see optic, oculus, ocular.] Ophthalmitis; espe- 
eially, conjunctivitis. Ophthalmia neonatorum, 
purulent conjunctivitis of the new-born.— Ophthalmia 
neuro ca, ophthalmitis resulting from paralysis 
of sensation of the conjunctiva.— Ophthalmia sympa- 
thetica, inflammation of one eye consequent on disease 
or injury of the other. 

= F. ophthal- 


mique = Sp. oftdlmico = Pg. ophtalmico = It. 
oftalmico, < Gr. opOaAucxéc, of or for the eyes, < 
ogbadudc, eye: see ophthalmia.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the eye, eveball, or visual apparatus; 
optic; ocular.— 2, Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or afflicted with ophthalmia.— Ophthalmic 
artery, a branch from the cavernous part of the internal 
carotid, which accompanies the optic nerve through the 
optic foramen into the orbit of the eye, and gives off nu- 
merous branches to the eye and associate structures, end- 
ing in the frontal and nasal arteries.— Ophthalmic - 

on. scl peak ares hthalmic nerve, the first divi- 
sion of the trigem{nus, or fifth cranial nerve, arising from the 
Gasserian ganglion and dividing into three branches, the 
lacrymal, nasal, and frontal. Also called orbital nerve.— 
Oph c ent or a sup primal limb- 
bearing ring of the arthropodal body, in which the usual 
jointed appendages have been replaced by eyes. The po- 
sition of this hypothetical ent with respect to the oth- 
ers is not well ascertained : Packard supposes it to be the 
third from the anterior end, lying between the second ocel- 


lary and the antennary segmenta.— Ophthalmic v a 
vein which returns blood from parts supplied by the oph- 
thalmic artery through the sphenoidal fissure into the cav- 


ernous sinus. 

[< Gr. ap8a%p6c, 
e, + -ist.] Same as ophthalmologist. 
thalmite (of-thal’mit), n. [< Gr. 0¢6a/ p66, 
eye, + -ite2.] In Crustacea, an ophthalmic 
peduncle; one of the movable stems or stalks 
upon which are borne the eyes of the stalk-eyed 
or podophthalmous crustaceans, as a crab or 


ophthalmite 


lobster. Morphologically it is an appendage of the first 
a somite, and may consist of two joints, the basi- 
ophthalmite and the podophthalnite, as it does In the craw- 
fish. See cuts under cep ax and stalk-eyed. 
ophthalmitic (of-thal-mit’ik), a. (« ophthal- 
mite + -ic.] | Of or pertaining to an ophthal- 
mite; podophthalmous; ommatophorous: as, 
an ophthalmitic segment. 
ophthalmitis (of-thal-mi’tis), ». [NIL., ¢« Gr. 
opfaAudc, eye, + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
eyeball or some part of it. 
ophthalmoblennorrhea, ophthalmoblennor- 
rhe@a (of-thal-mo-blen-o-re’a), n. [NL. oph- 
thalmoblennorrhaa, ¢ Gr. ofOadpoc, eye, + NL. 
blennorrhea,q.v.] Catarrhal conjunctivitis. 
ophthalmocarcinoma (of-thal-m6-kiir-si-n6’- 
mii), .; pl. ophthalmocarcinomata (-ma-ti). 
([NL., < Gr. ogHazudc, an eye, + Kapxivwya, ear- 
cinoma: see carcinoma.] Carcinoma of the eye. 
ophthalmocele (of-thal’m6-sél), n. [< Gr. o9- 
aAucc, an eye, + «747, &® tumor.) Exophthal- 
mus, or protrusion of the eyeball. 
ophthalmodiastimeter (of-thal-m6-di-as-tim’- 
e-tér), 2. [¢ Gr. opGaspdc, eye, + diaor(nua), in- 
terval, + yéztpov, measure.] An instrument in- 
vented by Landsberg for adjusting the optical 
axes of lenses to the axes of the eyes. It hastwo 
tubes adjustable as to their distance apart, each tube con- 
taining a plane glass marked with a central line. The 
operator looks through these tubes at a mirror and sees 
the reflection of his own eyes, and the tubes are then moved 


until the lines on the lenses bisect the distance between 
the images of the pupils of the eyes. 


ophinanmod a (of-thal-m6-din‘i-i#),n. [NL., 
Gr. 698aAucc, eye, + ddiv7, pain.] Pain, espe- 
cially rheumatic pain, of the eye, producing 
a sensation as if the ball were forcibly com- 
pressed. 
ophthalmography (of-thal-mog’ra-fi), »._ [< 
Gr. op0aZz0¢, eye, + -ypadia, < ypagery, write.] A 
description of the eye. 
ophthalmologic (of-thal-m6-loj/ik), a. [< oph- 
thalmolog-y + -ic.) Same as ophthalmological. 
ophthalmological (of-thal-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [< 
ophthalmologic + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
ophthalmology; relating to the scientific study 
or treatment of the eye. 
ophthalmologist (of-thal-mol’6-jist), n. [< oph- 
thalmolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed in oph- 
thalmology. Also ophthalmist. 
ophthalmology (of-thal-mol’s-ji), ». [« Gr. 
uplaruoc, eye, + -Aoyia, < Zéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.)] That branch of science which deals 
with the eye, its anatomy and functions, in 
health and disease. 
ophthalmometer (of-thal-mom’e-tér), n.  [< 
r. opGaApudc, eye, + érpov, measure.} An in- 
strument for measuring the eye, especially for 
determining the radius of curvature of the 
cornea. 
ophthalmometry (of-thal-mom’et-ri),. [¢ Gr. 
opbadpdc, eye, + -peTpia, < pétpov, measure.] The 
mensuration of the eyeball, especially the de- 
termination of the curvature of the cornea. 
ophthalmophore (of-thal’m6-f6r), n. [< NL. 
op halnap orium, < Gr. o¢Oadudc, eye, + -ddpoc, 
gépev = KB. bearl.) A part of the head of a 
gastropod specialized to support or contain the 
eyes; an ommatophore. 
ophthalmophorium (of-thal-m6-f6’ri-um), n.; 
pl. ophthalmophoria (-i). [NL.: see ophthal- 
mophore.] Same as ophthalmophore. 
ophthalmophorous (of-thal-mof’6-rus), a. [As 
ophthalmophore + -ous.) Bearing or support- 
ing the eyes, as a part of the head of a gastro- 
pod; pertaining to an ophthalmophore. 
ophthalmophthisis (of-thal-mof-thi’ sis), n. 
PND. < Gr. opfazpos, eye, + péiotc, a wasting 
away: see phthisis.] In pathol., wasting or de- 
cay of the eyeballs. 
opntha Duce egia(of-thal-m6-plé’ji-&),n. [NL., 
Gr. d9GaApudc, eye, + tAnyy, stroke.) Paraly- 
sis of one or more of the muscles of the eye. 
—Nuclear ophthalmoplegia, ophthalmoplegia due to 
a lesion of the nuclei of the third, fourth, or sixth nerve. 
—Ophthalmoplegia externa, ysis of the muscles 
which move the eyeball.— Oph opl interna, 
paralysis of the iris and ciliary muscle.— thalmo- 
legia progressiva, a progressive opnthalmepleets due 
nuclear degeneration, and similar to progressive bulbar 
paralysis and progressive muscular atrophy. Also called 
antertor bulbar paralysis and poliencephalitia superior. — 
Total ophthalmoplegia, ophthalmoplegia involving the 


external muscles of the eyeball, with the iris and ciliary 
muscle. 


ophthalmoptoma (of-thal-mop-t6’m4),n. [NL., 
Gr. 0¢0a716¢, eye, + mreya, a fall,< wizrecy, fall. } 

Exophthalmus; ophthalmoptosis. 

0 hthalmoptosis (of-thal-mop-t6’sis),n. [NL., 
Gr. o9¢Oa2udc, eye, + roo, a falling, ¢ ziz- 

rev, fall.] Exophthalmus. 


rs) hthalmoscopically 


ophtha 
ophthalmotheca (of-thal-m6-thé’k#), 2.; 


ophthalmotomy (of-t 


ophthalmy (of-thal’mi), n. 


opiate (6’pi-at), a. and n. 
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ophthalmorrhexis (of-thal-m6-rek’sis), n. 
NL., ¢ Gr. ogbaApudc, eye, + pyétc, a bursting, < 
pyyvivat, break, 
the eyeball. y 
ophthalmoscope (of-thal’m6-sk6p), n. 
ogGa? w0¢, eye, + oxoreiv, 
view.] An instrument 
for viewing the interior 
of the eye, especially 
for examining the retina. 
In the oir Yt form of the in- 
strument light is condensed 
into the eye by means of a con- 
cave mirror, through a small 
hole in the center of which the 
observer examines the eye. 
Behind the body are attached a 
disk containing sixteen lenses 
and a quadrant containing four 
lenses, 80 arranged that any 
lens of the disk (either singly 
or in combination with any 
lens of the quadrant) can be 
brought into ition behind 
the central hole in the mirror 
for determining the focus of 


vision. 
_ (of- 


ophthalmosco 
thal’m6-skop), v. i. [« 
ophthalmoscope, n.]) To 
view the eye by means 
of the ophthalmoscope. 
ophthalmoscopic  (of- 
thal-m6-skop’ik), a. [< ophthalmoscope + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the ophthalmoscope or its 
use; performed or obtained by means of the 
ophthalmoscope: as, ophthalmoscopic optome- 


try. 

o hthalmoscopical (of-thal-m6-skop’i-kal), a. 
< ophthalmoscopic + -al.] Same as ophthal- 
moscopic. 


[< Gr. 


Loring’s Ophthalmoscope. 

a, mirror ; 5, body; c, shank, 
into which the handle (not 
shown) is scre 


(of-thal-m6-skop’i- 
al-i), adv. By means of the ophthalmoscope 

or of ophthalmoscopic investigation; in rela- 

tion to or connection with ophthalmoscopy. 


ophthalmoscopist (of-thal’m6-sk6-pist),. [< 


ophthalmoscop-y + -ist.] One versed in oph- 
thalmoscopy or the use of the ophthalmoscope. 


ophthalmoscopy (of-thal’m6-sk6-pi), ». [< Gr. 


ogbaApudc, eye, + -oxoria, € oxoreiv, view.) 1. The 
examination of the interior of the eye with an 
ophthalmoscope. Direct ophthalmoscopy is the exam- 
ination without the interposition of lenses, except so far 
as is necessary to correct the refraction of the eye of the 
observer and of the patient. The image is erect. In in- 
direct ophthalmoscopy a convex lens is interposed, and an 
inverted real image is formed, at which the observer 


looks. 

2. The art of judging of a man’s temper from 

the appearance of his eyes. Imp. Dict. 

ostat (of-thal’m6-stat),”. [< Gr. o¢- 
Audc, eye, + oraréc, verbal adj. of iordva:, make 

to stand: see static.) An instrument for hold- 

ing the eye in a fixed position to facilitate oper- 


ations. 

1. 
ophthalmothece (-8é). [NL.,<¢ Gr. opOaduse, hie 
eye, + Ghx7n, a case: see theca.) In entom., the 
eye-case, or that part of the integument ofa pupa 
which covers the an eal eye. 

al-mot’d-mi), ». [< Gr. 
opOaApudc, eye, + -ropia, ¢ Témvery, Taney, oud 1. 
In anat., dissection of the eye.—2, In surg., 
an incision into the eye; also, the excision of 
the eye. 


ophthalmotonometer (of-thal’m6-t6-nom’e- 


tér),n. [< Gr. o¢Oadudc, eye, + révoc, tension, + 
uétpov, measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the tension of the eyeball. 


ophthalmotonometry (of-thal’m96-t6-nom’et- 


ri),n. [As ophthalmotonometer + -y.] The mea- 
surement of intra-ocular tension. 

Same as ophthal- 
mia. 


opianic (6-pi-an’ik), a. [< opiane + -tc.] Derived 


rom opiane; noting an acid (Cj9H 905) ob- 
tained from narcotine by the action of oxidiz- 
ing agents. It forms crystallizable salts and 
an ether. 
{= F. opiat = Sp. 
g. opiato = It. oppiato, n., an opiate, electu- 
ary; < NL. “*opiatus, neut. as noun, opiatum, < 
L. opium, opium: see opium and -atel.] I, a. 
Furnished with opium; mixed or prepared with 
opium; hence, inducing sleep; soporiferous; 
somniferous; narcotic; causing rest or inaction. 
More wakeful than to drowse, 


Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Muton, P. L., xi. 183. 


opiferoust (5-pif’e-rus), a. 


opificet (op’i-fis), n. 


opificert (6-pif’i-sér), n. 


Opiliones (0-pil-i-o’nez), n. pl. 


onina, and Phala 
opilionine (ozpil-ocnin); a. and n. 


opimet (6-pém’), a 
opinable (6-pi’ne-bl), a. 


opinant (6-pi’nant), n. 


opinativet (6-pin’a-tiv), a. 


opinatively 


or inaction, or relieves uneasiness or irritation, 
mental or bodily ; anything that dulls sensa- 


urst.] In pathol., rupture of tion, mental or physical. 


Then all for death, that optate of the soul. 
ope, Moral Essays, ii. 91. 


opiate (6’pi-at), v. t.; pret. and pp. Ri dean ppr. 


opiating. [< opiate, n.] 1. Tol 
ply with opiates. ([Rare.] 
Though no lethargic fumes the brain invest, 
And opiate all her active pow'rs to rest. 
Fenton, Epistle to T. Lambard. 
2. To dull the effect of upon the mind, as by 
an opiate. 
We long to die in that spot which gave us birth, and in 


that pleasing expectation opiate every calamity. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, ciii. 


sleep; 


opiated(6’pi-d-ted),a. [< opiate + -ed2.] Mixed 


with opium. 
The opiated milk glews up the brain. 
Verses prefixed to Kennet’s tr. of Erasm 


us’s Praise of Folly. 

[(Davies.) 
opiatic (6-pi-at’ik), a. [= F. opiatique = Sp. 
opiatico; as opiate + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 


opiates; characteristic of or resulting from the 
use of opiates. [Rare.] 

Dilating this (arrack) with much water, I took it from 
time to time to combat the terrific opiatic reaction, and 
gradually I came back to my normal state. 

O'Donovan, Merv, xi 


opiet, ». [ME., also opye; < OF. opie, < L. opium, 


Opium: see opium.] An opiate; opium. 
The narcotikes and ben so stronge. 
ucer, Good Women, 1. 2670. 
{< L. opifer, bring- 
Ing aid, ¢ ops (op-), aid, + ferre = E. "bear! 
Bringing he 


opifext (op'i-teka), n. [= It. opifice, < L. opifez, 


& worker: see ofice.] Anopificer; a maker; a 


cause. 

[= It. opificio, < L. opifi- 
cium, a working, doing of a work: see office. ] 
Workmanship. 

Looke on the heavens; . . . looke, I aay; 
Doth not their Sarat opifice display 
A power 'bove Nature? 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7. 


[< opifice + -erl. Cf. 


officer.] One who performs any work. Cud- 
worth, Intellectual System, Pp. 54. 
Opilio (6-pil’i-6), n. [NL. (Herbst, 1793), < L. 


opilio, @ shepherd, also a certain bird; for 
*ovilio, < ovis, a sheep: see Ovis.) A genus of 
harvestmen, giving name to the order Opiliones. 
(NL. (Sunde- 
vall, 1833), pl. of Opilio.] An order of the class 
Arachnida, in which the cephalothorax is unit- 
ed with the abdomen by its entire posterior 
border. The abdomen is, at least posteriorly, distinctly 
jointed ; the mandibles have three joints; the coxs of the 
front legs form an auxiliary pair of maxille@; eyes two, 
very rarely more or none; respiration through trachez; 
the sexes distinct. These creatures are commonly known 
as daddy-long-legs, and are found in all parts of the globe. 


«They live on the ground and are predaceous, feeding usn- 


ally on insects. The order is also called Opilionea, Opili- 


I. a. Of or 
to the Opilionina; phalangidean. 


(Sp. Pe I CL 
= Sp. Pg. It. opimo , 
apt Rich; fat; abun- 


pertaini 
II, x. e of the 


opimus, fat, rich, pl 
ant; eminent. 
Great and opime pecan and dignities. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, IT. xv. § 8 
« OF. opinable = Sp. 
opinable = Pg. opinavel = It. opinabile, < L. opi- 
nabilis, that rests on opinion, conjectural, < opt- 
nari, think: see opine.] Capable of being opined 
or thought. 
[< F. opinant = Sp. Pg. 
inan(t-)s, ppr. of opinart, 
One who forms or holds 


t. opinante, < L. 
suppose: see opine. 
anopinion. [Rare.] 

The opinions differ pretty much according to the na- 


ture of the opinants. 
Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, Some late great Victories. 


opinationt (op-i-na’shon),n. [< L. opinatio(n-), 


& supposition, conjecture, < opinari, suppose: 
see opine.] The act of thinking; opinion. 
[< OF. opinatif = 

p. Pg. It. opinativo, < ML. *opinativus , 
opinari, suppose: see opine. ] Opinionated ; ob- 
stinate in maintaining one’s opinions. 

If any be found . . . that will not obey their falsehood 
and tyranny, they rail on him, . .. and call him opina- 
tive, self-minded, and obstinate. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 159. 


II. ». Any medicine that contains opium and opinativelyt (6-pin’a-tiv-li), adv. In an opina- 


has the quality of inducing sleep or repose; a 
narcotic; hence, anything which induces rest 


tive manner; conceitedly. Sir T. More, 


orks, 
p. 924. 


opinator 


opinatort (op’i-na-tor), n. [= F. opineur = It. 
opinatore, < L. opinator, one who supposes or 
conjectures, < opinari, suppose: see opine.) An 
opinionated person. Barrow, Works, IH. xii. 
opine (6-pin’), v.; pret. and pp. opined, ppr. 
opining. [< OF. (and F.) opiner = Sp. opinar 
= It. opinare, < L. opinari, suppose, deem, 
think, <¢ “*opinus, thinking, expecting, only in 
negative nec-opinus, not expecting, also passive- 
ly, not expected, in-opinus, not expected; akin 
to optare, choose, desire, and to apisci, obtain: 
see optateand apt. Hence opinion, ete.] I, in- 
trans. To think; suppose. 

In all deliberations of importance where counsellours 
are allowed freely to opyne & shew their conceits, good 


perswasion is no lesse requisite then speach it selfe. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 118 


I, trans. To think; be of opinion that. 


But did qpine it might be better 
By Penny-Post to send a Letter. 
ior, To Fleetwood Shepherd (1689). 
opiner (6-pi’nér), x. One who opines or holds 
anopinion. der. Taylor (%), Artif. Handsome- 
ness, p. 157. 
opiniastert (0-pin-i-as’tér), a. and n. [Also 
opiniastre, opiniatre; < OF. opiniastre, F. opi- 
nidtre, stubborn in opinion, obstinate, <¢ L. opi- 
nio(n-), opinion, + dim. suffix -aster, used ad- 
jectively, as in olivaster.] J, a. Unduly at- 
tached to one’s own opinion, or stiff in adher- 
ing to it; characterized by opinionativeness. 
Men are 80 far in love with their own optniastre conceits, 
as they cannot patiently endure 1 agree 
Raleigh, Arts of Empire, xiv. 


If you have no mercy upon them, yet spare your selfe, 
lest you bejade the good galloway, your owne opiniaster 
wit, and make the very conceit it selfe blush with spur- 
galling. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

II, x. An opinionated person; one who is ob- 
stinate in asserting or adhering to his own opin- 
108. 


As for lesser projects, and those opiniasters which make 
wD plebeian parties, I know my lines to be diametrall against 
e 


ni. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 12. (Davies.) 
opiniastretyt (6-pin-i-as’tre-ti), ». [Also opi- 
niastrete, opiniatrety, opiniatritg ; < OF. opini- 
astrete, F. opinidtreté, stubbornness of opinion, 
< opiniastre, stubborn in opinion: see opinias- 
fe Opinionativeness; stiffness or obstinacy 
in holding opinions. 

And little thinks Heretick madness she 

At God Himeelf lifts up her desperate heels 

Whene'er her proud Optniastrete 

Against Ecclesiastick Sanctions swells. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xvi. 203. 
opiniastroust (6-pin-i-as’trus),a. [< opiniaster 
+ -ous.] Same as opiniaster. Milton. 
opiniatet (6-pin’i-at), v. ¢. [For *opinate, < L. 
opinatus, pp. of opinari, think, suppose: see 
opine. For opiniate, opiniative, no L. basis ap- 
pears.] To maintain dogmatically or obsti- 
nately. 

They did opiniate two principles, not distinct only, but 
contrary the one to the other. Barrow, Works, IT. xii. 
opiniatet (6-pin’i-at),a. [For *opinate,< L. opt- 
natus : see opinate, v.] Opinionated; obstinate 
in opinion. Bp. Bedell, To Mr. Woddesworth, 

. 325. 
opiniatedt (6-pin’i-d-ted),a. [< opiniate + -ed2.] 
nduly attached to one’s own a 
opiniativet (6-pin’i-a-tiv), a. (< OF. opiniatif, 
oppiniatif; as opiniate + -ive. Cf. opinative, 
opinionative.] 1. Stiff in adhering to precon- 
ceived opinions or notions; opinionative. 

As touching your conuersation, ye are too muche obatt- 
nate, and in the maner of disputation extremely oziniatiue. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 371. 
2. Imagined; not proved; of the nature of mere 
opinion. 

‘Tis the more difficult to find out verity, because it is 
in such inconsiderable proportions scattered in a mass of 
opiniative uncertainties, like the silver in Hiero’s crown 
of gold. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, vil 
opiniatively (6-pin’i-a-tiv-li), adv. In an opin- 
lative manner; conceitedly. 
opiniativeness (6-pin’i-d-tiv-nes),n. The state 
of being opiniative; undue stiffness in opinion. 
opiniatort (6-pin’i-d-tor), n. [For s eeapal 

q. v-} One who holds obstinately to his own 
opinion; an opinionative person. 

Unless, instead of an able man, you desire to have him 
an insignificant wrangler, opiniator in discourse, and prid- 
ing himself in contradicting others. 

Locke, Education, § 189. 
opiniatret, a. Same as opiniaster. 
opiniatret, ». [< opiniatre,a.] I, intrans. To 
cling obstinately to one’s own opinions. North, 
Examen, p. 649. 


opinicus (6-pin’i-kus), n. 
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II, trans. To oppose stubbornly. 


The party still optniatred his election for very many days. 
Clarendon, Religion and Policy, viii. (Zneyc. Dict.) 


opiniatretyt, 7. Same as opiniastrety. 
I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving 
me. Pope. 
opiniatryt, x. Same as opiniastrety. 


{A feigned name, 
perhaps based on L. opinari, 
suppose: see opine.) A heraldic 
monster, half dragon and half 
lion. It isthe crest of the Lon- 
don cure of Barber Sur- 
geons, and is perhaps used only 
in this instance. 

opining (6-pi’ning), ». [Verbal 
n. of opine, v.] Opinion; notion. 

Very few examine the marrow and inside of things, but 
take them upon the credit of customary opininges. 
Jer, Taylor (}), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 131. 
opinion (6-pin’yon), n. [« ME. opinion, opyn- 
oun, oppinyon, ¢ OF. F. opinion = Sp. opinion = 
g. opinido = It. opinione, oppinione, oppenione, 
< L. opinio(n-), supposition, conjecture, opin- 
ion, ¢ opinari, suppose, opine: see opine.] 1. 
A judgment formed or a conclusion reached; 
especially, a judgment formed on evidence that 
does not produce knowledge or certainty; one’s 
view of a matter; what one thinks, as distin- 
guished from what one knows to be true. 
[Heir eftyr folouis ane lytil trecty of the Instruccioun 
of the figuris of armes and of the blasoning of the samyn, 
eftir the fraynche opinyon. 


Hari. MS., quoted in Booke of Precedence (E, E. T. 8., 
(extra ser.), Forewords, p. xix. 


So moche hathe the Erthe in roundnesse, and of heghte 
enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirstondynge. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 186. 
Opinion .. . is the admitting or receiving any Propers 
tion for true upon arguments or proofs that are found to 
Poe us to receive it as true, without certain know- 
edge that it is so. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xv. 8. 


By opinion then is meant not merely a lower degree of 
persuasion, a more feeble belief, but a belief held as the 
result of inference and not of direct perception. 

Encye. Brit., VIIL 741. 
Specifically — (a) The estimate which one forms regarding 
persons or things with reference to their character, quali- 
es, etc.: as, to have a poor opinion of a man’s honesty, 
or of the efficiency of some arrangement or contrivance ; 
&@ poor opinion of one’s self. 
T have bought 


Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 33 
(b) Favorable judgment or estimate; estimation. 
However, I have no opinion of these things. Bacon. 
It is not another man’s opinion can make me happy. 


Opinicus. 


opment (0-pin’yon), v. ¢. 


opinionable (6-pin’yon-a-bl), a. 


opinionist 


What opinion will the managing 
Of this affair bring to my wisdom ? 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, lil 2 


I mean you have the opinion 
Of a valiant gentleman. Shirley, Gamester. 


3t. Dogmatism; opinionativeness. (Rare.] 


Your reasons at dinner have been sharp and sententious; 
.. . Witty without affection, audacivus without impu- 
dency, learned without opinion, and strange without her- 
esy. Shak., L, L. L., v. 1. 6 


In tory on of opiniont. See tndagatory. 
— Oath of 0 in Scots law, same as opinion evi- 
dence. — on evidence, in laze, testimony which may 


be received from skilled witnesses or experts to matters 
of fact the knowledge of which rests partly in opinion: 
as whether a person was sane, or whether a ship was sca- 
worthy. Called in Scots law oath of opinion.— Per curiam 
opinion, in Zaz, an opinion concurred in by the wlwle 
bench; more specifically, one expressed as ‘‘by the court,” 
or “per curiam,” without indicating which judge drew it 
up.— Public opinion, the prevailing view, in a given com- 
munity, on any matter of general concern or interest ; also, 
such views collectively. 


Our government rests in te i eae Whoever can 
change public opinion can change the government practi- 
cally justsomuch. Public opinion, on any subject, always 
has a ‘central idea,” from which all its minor thoughts 
radiate. Lincoln, The Century, XXXIV. 109. 
= Syn. 1. Belief, Conviction, etc. (see persuasion); senti- 
ment, notion, idea, view, impression. ; 

[< opinion, n.] To 
think; opine. 

That the soul and the angels are devoid i aaa and 
dimension is generally opinioned. Glanville, Scep. Sci. 


[< opinion + 
-able.] Capable of being made matter of opin- 
ion; admitting of a variety of opinions: op- 
posed to dogmatic. Bp. Ellicott. 


opinionastert, a. [< opinion + -aster: see opini- 


aster.] Opinionated. 


Aman... most passionate and opinionastre. 
Pepys, Diary, July 3, 1666. 


opinionatet (5-pin’yon-at),a. [< opinion +-atel.] 


aving an opinion ‘or belief; having a view or 
belief of a kind indicated ; stiff in opinion; firm- 
ly or unduly adhering to one’s own opinion; ob- 
stinate in opinion. 

Strabo divideth the Chaldeans into sects, Orcheni, Bor- 


sipeni, and others, diversly opinionate of the same things. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 63. 


-ed2,] Same as opinionate, and now the usual 
orm. 


People of clear heads are what the world calls opinion- 
ed. Shenstone. 


Faerie : it is eae jo 
good fortune to look upon the affairs of the world from 
the right point of view. 


C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 29. 


opinionated (6-pin’ yon-a-ted), a. [< opinionate 
f 


You are not in the least 


Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 172. gninionatelyt (6-pin’yon-at-li), adv. Obstinate- 


(c) Judgment or persuasion, held more or less intelligent- 
iy or firmly; conviction: often in the plural: as, one’s po- 
litical opinions. 
How long halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be 
God, foliow him; but if Baal, then follow him. 
1 Ki. xvili. 21. 


When we speak of a man's opinions, what do we mean 
but the collection of notions which he happens to have, 
and does not easily part with, though he has neither suf- 
ficient proof nor firm grasp of them? 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 55. 


(d) A judgment or view regarded as influenced more by 
sentiment or feeling than by reason; especially, views so 
held by many at once, collectively regarded as Sp aga 
a social force which tends to control the minds of men an 
determine their action. 

Time's office is to fine the hate of foes, 

To eat up errors by opinion bred. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 937. 


And T am afraid my former high esteem of his preach- 
ing was more out of opinion than judgment. 
Pepys, Diary, L 1838. 
Opinion, whether well or ill founded, is the governing 
principle of human affairs. A. Hamilton, Works, 1. 58, 
(et) Common notion or idea; belief. 


The opinion of [belief in] Faeries and elfes is very old, and 
yet sticketh very religiously in the myndes of some. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., June, Glosse, 

Hence ariscth the furious endeavour of godless and ob- 

durate sinners to extinguish in themselves the opinion of 

(belief in} God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 


(/) Rumor; report. 

And whanne ye here batelis and opynyouns of batels 
drede ye not; for it bihoveth these thinges to be don, but 
not yit anoon fs the ende. Wyclif, Mark xiii. 7. 

Busy opinion is an idle fool, 

That as aschool-rod keeps a child in awe. 

Ford,’ Tis Pity, v. 8. 
(7) A professional judgment on a case submitted for ex- 

amination: as, a legal or medical opinton. 
2+. Standing in the eyes of one’s neighbors or 
society at large; reputation; especially, favor- 

able reputation; credit. 
Thou hast redeem'd thy lost opinion. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 48. 


opinionatistt (6-pin’yon-a-tist), n. 


opinionative (6-pin’yon-a-tiv), a. 


opinionatively (6-pin’ yon-a-tiv-li), adv. 


opinionatort (6-pin’ yon-a-tor), n. 


fe) 
0 


y; econceitedly. 

[< opinion- 
ate + -ist.] An opinionated person; an opin- 
ionist. 

If we would hearken to the pernicious counsels of some 
such opinionatists. 

Fenton, Sermon bef. the Univ. of Oxford, p. 11. 
[< opinion- 
ate + -ive. - optnative, opiniative.] Con- 
trolled by preconceived notions; unduly at- 
tached to one’s own opinions. 

What pestilential influences the genius of enthusiasme 
or opinionative zeal has upon the publicke peace is so evi- 
dent from experience that it needes not be prov'd from 
reason. Bp. Parker, Piatonick Philos., p. 76. 


Oh! what have I done to you, that you should name 
that insolent Intruder— A confident omtntonative Fop? 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, if. 1. 
In an 
opinionative manner; with undue fondness for 
one’s own opinions; stubbornly. 


opinionativeness (0-pin’ yon-a-tiv-nes),. The 


state or character of being opinionative; ex- 
cessive attachment to one’s own opinions; ob- 
stinacy in opinion. 

[< opinion- 
ate + -or. Cf. opinator, opiniator.] One who 
is inclined to form or adopt opinions without 
sufficient knowledge; an opinionative person. 
South, Works, I. viii. 


opinioned (6-pin’yond),a. [< opinion + -cd?.] 


ttached to particular opinions; conceited; 

inionated. 
inionist (6-pin’yon-ist), n. [< opinton + -tst.] 
1. One who is unduly attached to his own opin- 
ions. 

Every conceited opiniontst sets up an infallible chair fn 
his own brain. Glanville, To Albius. 
2. [cap.] One of a religious body in the fifteenth 
century which rejected the Pope because he 
did not conform to the poverty of Jesus Christ. 


opiparous 


opiparous (5-pip’s-rus), a. {< L. opiparus, rich- 
iy furnished, sumptuous, ¢ L. ops (op-), riches, 
parare, furnish.] Sumptuous. [Rare.] 
Sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous 
fare, &c. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 312, 
opiparously (6-pip’a-rus-li),adv. Sumptuously. 
Wrterhouss Apoloey for Learning, p. 93. 
opisometer (op-i-som’e-tér),n. [< Gr. o7icw, be- 
ind, backward, again, + yvéTpov, measure.] An 
instrument for measuring curved lines upon a 
map. The instrument consists of a wheel turning as a 
nut upon ascrew. The wheel, being brought hard up to 
a stop, or to a mark indicated by a pointer, is rolled over 
the line on the map 80 as to unscrew it, and is then rolled 
back over the scale to its former position. 


The contents of Mr. Stanford’s shop seemed to have 
been scattered about the room, and Bell had armed her- 
self with an optsometer, which gave her aoe an air of im- 
portance. W. Black, Phaeton, ili. 


Opistharthri (op-is-thir’thri), ». pl. [NL., < 
Gr. ozofev, behind, + ap§pov, joint.] A sub- 
order of Squali or sharks, having the palato- 
quadrate apparatus connected with the postor- 
bital processes of the skull, the mouth inferior, 
the branchial apertures six or seven in number, 
and only one dorsal fin. They are represented 
by the cow-sharks or Notidanide. 

opistharthrous (op-is-thir’thrus), a. [< Gr. mo- 
fev, behind, + dplpor, joint.] Of or pertaining 
to, or having the characters of, the Opistharthri. 

opisthen (6-pis’then), n. [NL.,<¢ Gr. dofev, 
behind.] A hinder or rear part of the body of 
an animal. 

opisthion (0-pis’thi-on), n.; pl. opisthia (-&). 

NL., ¢ Gr. oziofiov, neut. of oiatioc, hinder, < 
dricfev, behind.] The middle of the posterior 
boundary of the foramen magnum of the skull, 
opposite the basion. See craniometry. 

opisthobranch (6-pis’th6-brangk), n. anda. I, 
n. A member of the Opisthobranchiata. 

II. a. Having posterior gills; specmeeny: of 
or pertaining to the Opisthobranchiata. 

Opisthobranchia (9-pis-tho-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 
iN L., < Gr, dro8ev, behind, + Bpdayza, gills.] 

ame as Opisthobranchiata. 

Opisthobranchiata (6-pis-th6-brang-ki-a’ ti), 
n. pl. [NL., as Opisthobranchia + -ata2.] An 
order of Gasteropoda baving the gills behind the 
heart: opposed to Prosobranchiata. They have a 
relatively large foot and small visceral hump, with short 
mantle-flap, behind which is the anus. They are usually 
shell-less in the adult state, and many of them lose the 
ctenidial gills and mantle-flap, respiration being effected 
by very diversiform supplementary organs. Hence the 
equally various methods of subdivision of the order, and 
the application to its divisions of exceptionally numerous 
names ending in -branchia. The opisthobranchs are ma- 
rine and Httoral gastropods of more or less slug-like as- 


pect, and many of them are known as sea-aluys, sea-hares, 
sea-lemons, etc. See Nudibranchiata, Tectibranchiata. 


opisthobranchiate (6-pis-th6-brang’ki-at), a. 
and ». JI, a. In Mollusca, having the gills in 
such 8 position that the blood must take a for- 
ward course to reach the heart. 

II. n. An opisthobranch. 
opisthobranchism (6-pis-th6-brang’kizm), ». 
< opisthobranch + -ism.] Disposition of the 
gills of a mollusk behind the heart; the charac- 
ter of being opisthobranchiate: distinguished 
from prosobranchism. 

Opisthocelia (6-pis-th6-sé’li-i), n. pl. [NL.,< 

r. droGev, behind, + xotAoc, hollow.] A subor- 
der of Crocodilia named by Owen, containing 
extinct reptiles with opisthocawlous vertebre, 
as in the genera Streptospondylus and Cetiosau- 
rus, of Mesozoic age. It1is placed by later writ- 
ers with the dinosaurian reptiles. 

opisthocelian (6-pis-thd-sé‘li-an), a. and n. 

< Opisthocelia + -an.] I, a. 1. Hollow or con- 
cave behind, as a vertebra: applied to vertebree 
whose bodies or centra are concave on the pos- 
terior face.— 2, Having opisthoce@lian vertebrae, 
asa reptile; of or pertaining to the Opisthoceelia. 

II, x. A reptile with opisthocolian vertebra, 
or belonging to the order Opisthocelia. 

opisthoceslous (9- is-tho-sé’lus),a: [< Gr. dmo- 
fev, behind, + raDior, hollow.} Same as opis- 
thocelian. 

opisthocome (6-pis’th6-kém), n. A bird of the 
genus Opisthucomus; a hoactzin. 

Opisthocomi (op-is-thok’6-mi), n. ie (NL., pl. 
of Opisthocomus,q.v.] Anorder of birds, repre- 
sented by the genus Opisthocomus. It isan anom- 
alous group, the svle surviving representative of an an- 
cestral type of birds related to the Gallina. See Opistho- 
comida. Heteromorphe is a synonym. 

Spisthocomids (6-pis-tho-kom/’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Opisthocomus + -ide.] A family of 
birds alone representing the order Opisthocomi, 
typified by the genus Opisthocomus, having an 
enormous crop and anomalous sternum and 
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shoulder-girdle. The kee} of the sternum is cut away 
in front, and the sides of the bone are double-notched be- 
hind; the clavicle is ankylosed with the coracoid and 
with the sternal manubrium. 

[< Opis- 


opisthocomine (op-is-thok’6-min), a. 
thocomus + -ine2.] Pertaining to the Opistho- 
comide, or having their characters. 

opisthocomous (op-is-thok’6-mus), a. [« NL. 
opisthocomus, ¢ Gr. omroféxouoc, wearing the hair 
long behind, lit. having hair behind, ¢ ézvo@ev, 
behind, + xéuy, the hair: see coma2.] Having 
an occipital crest, as the hoactzin. 

Opisthocomus (op-is-thok’6-mus), n. [NL.: 
see opisthocomous.] The only known genus of 


Hoactzin (Oftsthocomus cristatus). 


Opisthocomide. There is but one species, O. 
hoactzin or O. cristatus, of South America. See 
hoactzin. Also called Orthocorys and Sasa. 
opisthedome (6-pis’th6-dém), ». [< opisthodo- 
mos, q.v.] Same as opisthodomos. 
opisthodomos, opisthodomus (op -is-thod’6- 
mos, -mus), 7. ( Gr. oric6udoxo¢, a back room, 
« ériobev, behind, + déuoc, house: see dome}, 
In Gr. arch., an open vestibule within the por- 
tico at the end behind the cella in most ancient 
peripteral or dipteral temples, corresponding 


Plan of the so-called Thescum, at Athens. 
N, cella; P, pronaos; O, opisthodomos. 


to the pronaos at the principal end, into which 
opens the main entrance. Also called epinaos 
and posticum. 
o isthodont (6-pis’th6-dont), a. [< Gr. dirober, 
ehind, + odof¢ (odovr-) = E. tooth.) Having 
back teeth only. 


opisthogastric (0-pis-th6-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. 
miodev, behind, + yaorjp, stomach, + -ic.] Be- 


hind the stomach. 
O isthoglosss (6-pis-th6-glos’#), n. pl. [NL., < 
r. diabev, behind, + }/d00a, tongue.] In Giin- 
ther’s classification, one of three primary di- 
visions of salient batrachians, correlated with 
Aglossa and Proteroglossa, having the tongue 
attached in front and free behind. It contained 
18 families, or nearly all of the order, and was 
divided into Orydactyla and Platydactyla. 
opisthoglossal (6-pis-thd-glos’al),a. [As opis- 
thoglossa + -al.] Free behind and fixed in 
front, as the tongue of an opisthoglossate am- 
phibian. 
opisthoglossate (6-pis-thd-glos’at), a. [As opis- 
thoglossa + -ate1.] Pertaining to the Opistho- 
Plains 2 aaah their MOEN ELE} INL 
stho @ (0-pis-tho-glif’i-a), n. pl. is 
‘4 Gr. iin, behind, + Beyer earving.] A 
group of Ophidia, or serpents, in which some of 
the posterior maxillary teeth are grooved. 
opist. oglyphic (6-pis-th6-glif’ik),a. [As opis- 
thoglyph + -ic.] aving grooved back teeth; 
of or peer to the Opisthoglyphia. 
Opisthognathids (6-pis-thog-nath’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < opisthognathus: see opisthognathous.] 
A family of fishes, related to the blennies and 
star-gazers, containing 2 genera, Opisthognathus 


opisthognathous (op-is-thog’na-thus), a. 


opisthograph (0-pis’tho-graf), n. 


opisthographic (6-pis-th6-graf’ik), a. 
+ 


Opisthomids (op-is-thom’i-dé), n. pl. 


Opisthomum (6-pis’th6-mum), ». 


Onisthophthalms (6-pis-thof-thal te 


Opisthopterss (op-is-thop’te-ré), n. pl. 
em. 


O isthopterug (op-is-thop’te-rus), 2. 


sphendone. 
opisthotic (o 


opisthotic 


Optsthognathus nigvomarginatus. 


and Gnathypops, with about 12 species, inhabit- 
ing rocky bottoms of tropical seas. 
[< 


L. o aaegs Leber Gr. driofev, behind, + j)1a- 
oc, jaw.) In anthropol., having retreating jaws 
or teeth: the opposite of prognathous. 
(< Gr. ome- 
46}padgoc, written on the back, ¢ omobev, behind, 
+ ypagecv, write.] 1. In classical antig., a manu- 
script written, contrary to custom, on the back 
as well as the front of the goll of papyrus or 
parchment.—2, A slab inscribed on the back as 
well as the front, the side bearing the original 
Hipage Ye having been turned to the wall, and 
the other side utilized for a later inscription. 
Not afew of the slabs, it is discovered, have done double 
duty, bearing a pagan inscription on one side, and a Chris- 
tian one on theother. These are known as opi. aphe, 
Encye. Brit., V. 209. 
[< opis- 
thograp -ic.] ritten or printed on both 
sides, as a roll of parchment or papyrus. 


opisthography (op-is-thog’ra-fi), n. [< Gr. as if 


dmrtaOoy pagia, « bie Casal written on the back: 
see opethogray.| The practice of writing upon 
the back of anything; especially, writing on the 
back as well asthe front of a roll of papyrus 
or parchment. See opisthograph. 


Opisthomi (op-is-thd’mi), 7. pl XL. < Gr. 
er. 


éztobev, behind, + apog, shou An order 


of physoclist teleost fishes. (a) In Cope's classifi- 
cation, the same as the family Notacanthide. (b) In Gill's 
system, a group containing the Notacanthide and Masta- 
cembelidee, and defined as the teleosts with completely dif- 
ferentiated jaws, scapular arch discrete from the skull and 
suspended from the vertebral column, the dorsal fin rep- 
resented by spines, and the ventrals abdominal or none. 


(NL., < 
vsthomum + -ide.] A family of rhabdoce- 
lous turbellarians, typified by the genus Opistho- 
mum, having the mouth at the opisthen or pos- 
terior end of the body, leading into a tubular 
protrusible pharynx. See cut at Rhabdocala. 


oplethomous (op-is-thd’mus), a. Pertaining to 
t 


e Opisthomt, or having their characters. 
(NL., irreg. 
or *Opisthostomum, < Gr. dziotev, behind, + 
oréua, mouth.] The typical genus of Opisthomi- 
de. O. pallidum is an example. 
nm. pl, 
Gr. émiofev, behind, + o¢6aAu eer 
A group of rostriferous gastropods with the 
eyes sessile on the back, between or rather be- 
hind the bases of the tentacles, containing the 
families Aciculide and Rissoellida. J. E. Gray. 
(NL., 
terus, q. v.] In Giinther’s 
classification of fishes, a subfamily of Silurida, 
containing South American ecatfishes. 
[NL., < 


r. dmiovev, behind, + wrepév, wing, fin.) A ge- 
nus of siluroid fishes, giving name to the Opis- 
thoptere. Gill, 1861. 


pl. of Opisth 


opisthopulmonate aS pig (ho pality-nat), a. 


<« Gr. d7to6ev, behind, . pulmo(n-),a lung: see 
pulmonate.) Having posterior lungs: applied to 
those pulmonate staan aii in which the pulmo- 
nary sac is posterior, the ventricle of the heart 
anterior, the auricle posterior, and the pallial re- 
gion small: the opposite of prosopulmonate. 


Gr. drabocgevddry (see 
ef.), < dofev, behind, 
+ ogevdévy, a sling, a 
head-band: see sphen- 
done.| In ancient Greek 
female costume, a usual 
mode of dressing the 
hair, in which a plain 
or ornamented band, 
broad in the middle and 
narrow at the ends, sup- 
orted the mass of hair 
hind the head and was 
fastened in front. It is 


distinguished from the kekry- 
phalos in that it does not cover the top of the head. See 


-is-thot’ik), a. and n. [« Gr. 
+ ot¢ (wT-), ear (> arixéc, of the 
I. a. Posterior and otic; of 


ReGe srodoapet (O-pis-th6-sfen’d6-né), n. 


. SE 
AN oe 
eo 
Opisthosphendone. 
(From a Greek red-figured 
vase.) 


miobev, behind, 
ear): see otic. ] 


opisthotic 


or pertaining to the opisthotic: correlated with 
epiotic, prodtic, and pterotic. See otic. 

In existing Amphibia, a prodtic ossification appears to 
be very constant. The constant existence of distinct opis- 
thotic and epiotic elements is doubtful. 

Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 152. 

II. x. The postero-inferior petrosal bone; 
one of the otic elements, the posterior and in- 
ferior ossification of the periotic capsule, which 
contains the essential auditory apparatus, form- 
ing a part of the petrosal or petromastoid bone. 
See cuts under Crocodilia and Esoz. 

opisthotonic (6-pis-th6-ton’ik), a. [« Gr. oma- 
tovixdc, pertaining to opisthotonos, ¢ d7:066- 
Tovoc, opisthotonos: see opisthotonos.] Of or 
pertaining to opisthotonos; characterized by, 
resulting from, or exhibiting opisthotonos. 

The opisthotonic attitude was maintained even during 
sleep. Lancet, No. 8440, p. 207. 

opisthotonos, Spistnovonus (op-is-thot’6-nos, 
-nus), 2. ([L., «Gr. orodrovoc, also omioGorovia, 
& disease in which the limbs are drawn back, ¢ 
ortabdérovoc, drawn back, < éz:oGev, behind, back, 
+ reivery, stretch.}] A tonic spasm in which the 
body is bent backward. Dunglison. 

opisthural (6-pis’thi-ral), a. [« opisthure + 


-al.} Of or pertaining tothe opisthure. J. A. 
Ryder. Compare epural, 5 oad 
') isthure (9-pis’thur), n. [< Gr. dro8ev, behind, 


ovpa, the tail.] The posterior end of the cau- 
dal axis of certain fishes and embryos of fishes, 
which degenerates into a rudimentary organ, or 
becomes absorbed in the permanent caudal fin 
developed in front of it. J. A. Ryder. 
opium (6’pi-um), ». [In ME. opie, opye, <« OF. 
opie (see opie); F. opium = Sp. Pg. opio = It. 
oppio = D. G. Sw. Dan. opium, < L. opium, opion 
(ef. Bulg. afion, ofion = Serv. afijun, ¢ Turk. 
afyun = Pers. ifn = Hind. aphim, aftm, afyun, 
Ar. afyin), < Gr. ériwov, poppy-juice, opium, ¢< 
oréc, juice, 1. e. vegetable juice, sap.] The in- 
spissated juice of os had somniferum, & POPPY 
cultivated from early antiquity for the sake 


of this product. See poppy and Papaver. The 
opium exudes as a milky juice from ow incisions 
made in the partly ripened capsules or heads still on the 

lant. It soon thickens, is collected by scraping, and 

neaded into a homogeneous mass, forming then a red- 
dish-brown sticky gum-like substance of bitter taste and 
peculiar odor. ium was known to the Greeks, but was 
not much used before the seventeenth century; at present 
it is the most important of all medicines, and its applica- 
tions the most multifarious, the chief of them being for 
the relief of a and the prodaction of sleep. Its ha- 
bitual use is disastrous and difficult to break up. It is 
classed as a stimulant narcotic, acting almost exclusively 
on the central nervous system when taken internally; in 
large quantities it is a powerful narcotic poison, resulting 
in a coma characterized by great contraction of the pa- 
pils, insensibility, and death. The chief active principle 
of opium is morphia, but it also contains at least sixteen 
other alkaloids, some of which have similar properties. 
(See narcotine.) Though opium can be produced in Eu- 
3 i the United States, etc., its commercial production 
is limited to countries where labor is cheap and the osug 
in common use, namely Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, an 
China. The Western market is supplied largely from Asia 
Minor. The Indian export goes chiefly to China. 


Sleep hath forsook and given me o’er 
To death’s benumming opium as my only cure. 
Milton, S. A., 1. 680. 


India opium, opium produced in India.—Opium joint. 
See joint n., 4.— ure of opium, the alcoholic solu- 
tion of opium.—Vinegar of opium. Same as black-drop. 
eprom eerer (0’pi-um-6’tér), 2. One who ha- 
itually uses opium in some form asa stimulant. 
opium-habit (0’pi-um-hab‘it), ». The habitual 
use of opium or morphine as a stimulant. See 
morphiomania. 
opium-liniment (0’ pi-um-lin’i-ment),n. Soap- 
iniment and laudanum. Also called anodyne 
liniment. 
opium-plaster (6’ pi-um-plas’tér), ». Lead- 
plaster and Burgundy pitch with 6 per cent. of 
extract of opium; the emplastrum opii of the 
United States and British Pharmacopeaias. 
Oplo.. An incorrect form sometimes used for 
oplo- in compound words. 
opobalsam (op-6-b4l’sam), ». [= F. opobal- 
same, opobalsamum = Sp. opobdlsumo = Pg. It. 
opobalsamo, < LL. opobalsamum, < Gr. o7o0j3a/- 
capoy, the juice of the balsam-tree, < o7dc, juice, 
+ faAcapov, balsam: see balsam.) A resinous 
juice, also called balm or balsam of Gilead. See 
alm. 
opobalsamum (op-6-bal’sa-mum),”. [LL.: see 
opobalsam.] Same as opobalsam. Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1835), IT. 119. 
opodeldoc (op-0-del’dok), n. [Also opodeldock ; 
= F. opodeldoch, opodeltoch ; appar. a made-up 
name, perhaps based on Gr. dzé¢, juice.] 14. 
A plaster said to have been invented by Min- 
dererus.— 2. A saponaceous camphorated lini- 
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ment; a solution of soap in alcohol with the 
addition of camphor and essential oils: hence 
sometimes called soap-liniment. 
Opomyza (op-6-mi’zi), m. (NL. (Fallen, 1820), 
peor < Gr. oy, face, aspect, + pia, a fly (con- 
used with picecv, suck).] The typical genus 
of Opomyzide. It comprises small, somewhat linear 
flies of a yellowish color, often with spotted wings, found 


in meadow-grass. About 20 European and 1 North Amer- 
ican species are known. 


Opomyzid (op-6-miz’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Opo- 
myza + -ide.] A small family of Muscide@ aca- 
lyptrate, represented by the genus Opomyza. 

opont, prep. A Middle English form of upon. 

opononet, adv. A Middle English form of upon- 
one. 


opopanax (6-pop’a-naks), n. [= F. opoponaz, 
L. opopanaz, < Gr. oxordvaf, the juice of the 
plant zavaé, < ozdc, juice, + tdavag (also zavaxéc, 
neut. of wavax4c, all-healing), a plant: see pan- 
acea.] 1. Agum-resin consisting of a concreted 
juice obtained from the roots of a plant of the 


genus Opopanaxz (see def. 2). It is employed in per- 
umery, and was long esteemed in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, etc., but is now little used except in the East. 


Ladanum, aspalathum, opoponaz, cenanthe. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


2. (cap.] [NL. (Koch, 1825).] A genusof um- 
belliferous pau of the tribe Peucedanee, 
characterized by fruit with many oil-tubes and 
thickened margins, and by the absence of calyx- 


teeth. There are 2 or 8 species, of southern Europe and 
the Orient. They are perennial herbs with pinnate leaves 
and compound umbels with few small] bracts and yellow 
flowers. O. Chironium is the source of the drug opopanax. 
See Hercules’s allheal, under Hercules. 


oporice (9-por’i-sé),n. [L.,< Gr. orwpixh, fem. of 
orwpixdc, made of fruit, < orapa, dial. omdpy, ordapa, 
the end of summer, or early autumn, also the 
fruits of autumn.] A medicine prepared from 
several autumnal fruits, particularly quinces, 
pomesreuale’: ete., and wine, formerly used in 

ysentery, diseases of the stomach, ete. 

oporopolistt (op-6-rop’6-list), n. [« Gr. ow- 
porwanc, a fruiterer, < ozdpa, fruits of autumn, 
+ rwiheir, sell.) <A fruit-seller; a fruiterer. 


A certain man stood at a fruiterer's stall, or oporopolist's, 
if you 'd have it in Greek. 
Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 429. 


opossum (0-pos’um), n. [Formerly also opas- 
som; also, and still in rural use, abbr. possum, 
formerly possowne; Amer.Ind.}] 1. An Ameri- 
can Paha en mammal] of the family Didel- 


phyide (which see for technical characters). 
They have the four kinds of teeth which carnivorous quad- 
rupeds regularly possess (incisors, canines, premolars, and 
molars), and are omnivorous, eating flesh and carrion, rep- 
tiles, insects, and fruits. The head is conical, and the snout 
somewhat resembles that of a pig; the ears are large, leafy, 
and rounded; the 
eyes are small; the 
whiskers are long; 
the legs are of pro- 
length ; 
th fore and hind 
ws are five-toed, 
Hanlones wine 
ands, especially 
the hind ones, 
wale cane es oO 
posable umb; 
and the tail is gen- 
erally long, scaly, 
and prehensile, so 
that the animal can 
hang by it. The 
pel e is coarse; 
he y is stout, 
and in size ranges 
from that of a large 
cat to that of a 
small rat. Most 
female opossums 
have on the belly a 
pouch containing 
the teats, into 
which the young : 
are received as soon as they are born. They are born ex- 
tremely small and imperfect. The Virginia opossum has 
13 teats, and no doubt may have as many young at a birth, 
but the number is usually leas. Opossums are nocturnal 
animals; they move on the ground rather slowly and awk- 
wardly, but are more at home in trees, and some of the spe- 
cies are aquatic. Though they are uncleanly, the flesh is 
white and palatable, epee in the autumn, when they 
feed much on fruits, and become as fat as pigs. They com- 
monly appear stupid, and in confinement continue sullen 
and intractable. When caught or threatened with danger 
they feign death, and will submit to the most brutal mal- 
treatment without showing asign of animation, whencethe 
roverbial expression “to play possum.” Most opossums 
elong to the genus Didelphys, ranging from middle lati- 
tudesin the United States through the greater of South 
America. The commonest and best-known is D. virgint- 
ana. There are perhaps a dozen others, among them 
pouchless ones, as D. igera. The yapoks or water- 
opossums of South America form another genus, Chiro- 
nectes, 


Amongst the Beasts in Virginia there are two kinds 
most strange. One of them is the Female Possowne, which 


Common Opossum (Didelphys virgs- 
ntana). 


oppilation 


hath a bag under her belly, out of which she will let forth 
her young ones, and take them in again at her pleasure. 
The other is the flying Squerril. 

S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 14. 


The is found no where but in America. He fs 
the wonder of all the land animals. 
J. Lawson, History of Carolina, p. 198. 


2. Aname of sundry other marsupials: as, the 
ursine opossum (that is, the ursine dasyure); the 
vulpine opossum (the vulpine phalangist). 
opossum-mouse (6-pos’um-mous), 7. A very 
small marsupial mammal of Australia, Acro- 
bates pygmeus; the pygmy petaurist, one of 
the flying-phalangers. See Acrobates. 
opossum-shrew (0-pos’um-shré), n. An insec- 
ivorous mammal of the genus Solenodon. 
opossum-shrimp (6-pos’um-shrimp), x. A schi- 
zopodous crustacean or shrimp of the family 


Opossum-shrimp (Afyst's mtxfa), 


Myside: so called because the females carry 
their eggsin pouches between the thoracic legs. 
See Mysis. 

Soterodons (6-pot’e-ro-dont), a. and. I, a. 
f or pertaining to the Opotcrodonta. 
II, n. One of the Opoterodonta. 

Opoterodonta, Opoterodontia (6-pot’e-ro- 
on’ti, -shi-i), n. pl. (NIL., prop. *Hopotero- 

donta, ete., (Gr. érérepoc, either, + ddvi'¢ (ddovT-) 

= E. tooth.] A suborder of Ophidia, contain- 
ing angiostomatous or scolecophidian serpents 

of small size and resembling worms, having a 

contracted non-distensible mouth and imper- 


fect vision. The opisthotic bone is intercalated in the 
cranial walls, the palatines bound the choansz behind, the 
ethmoturbinals partly roof over the mouth, the maxillary 
bone is vertical and i at there are no sa ger hae 
and no pubes. The suborder is conterminous with the 
family Typhlopide, and is also called Epanodonta. See 


Typ . 

oppidan (op’i-dan), a.andn. [< OF. oppidain, 
; cas of or in a town, ¢ oppidum, OL. 
oppedum, a walled town, perhaps < ob, before, 
toward, + *pedum (cf. Pedum, a town in Lati- 
um), country, = Gr. zédov, a plain.) I, a. Per- 

taining to a town; town. 
The temporal government of Rome, and idan affairs. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 38. 


II, ». 14. An inhabitant of a town. 


The oppidans, in the mean time, were not wanting to 
trouble us. A. Wood, Annals Univ. Oxford, an, 1528, 
2. At Eton College, a student who is not on the 
foundation, and who boards with one of the mas- 
ters or with a private family in the town: dis- 
tinguished from a colleger. 
oppigneratet oppignoratet (0-pig’ne-rat, -nd- 

rat), v. t. <i. oppigneratus (ML. also oppig- 
noratus), pp. of oppignerare (> F. oppignorer), 
pledge, pawn, < 0b, before, + pignerare, pledge: 
see pignerate.] To pledge; pawn. Bacon. 
oppignorationt (0-pig-nO-ra’shon), n. [<« OF. 
opptgnoration, « ML. as if *oppignoratio(n-), ¢ L. 
oppiqnerare, pledge: see oppignerate.] The act 
of pledging, or giving security; a pawning. 
The form and manner of swearing . . . by oppignora- 
tion, or engaging of some good which we would not lose: 


as, ‘‘ Our rejoicing in Christ,” our salvation, God's help, &c. 
Bp. Andrews, Sermons, V.74. (Davies.) 


oppilate (op’i-lat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. oppilated, 
ppr. oppilating. [< L. oppilatus, pp. of oppilare, 
stop up, < ob, before, + pilare, ram down; ef. 
Gr. mAciv, compress, press down, felt.] To 
crowd together; fill with obstructions. Cock- 
eram. 
oppilation (op-i-la’shon),”. (=F. opilation = 
. Opilacion = Pg. opilacdo = It. oppilazione, 
CLL: oppilatio(n-), < L. oppilare, stop up: see 
oppilate.} The act of filling or crowding to- 
gether; a stopping by redundant matter; ob- 
struction, particularly in the lower intestines; 
stoppage; constipation. 
These m , starved spirits who have half stopt the 


organs of their minds with Saad eo ny 
. Jonson, Volpone, if. 1. 


Gouta and dropsies, catarrhs and Crna ons. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 664. 


And as he is who falls, and knows not how, 
By force of demons who to earth down drag him, 
Or other tion that binds man, .. . 
Such was that sinner after he had risen. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, xxiv. 114, 


oppilative 


oppilative (op’i-la-tiv), a. [= F. opilatf = 
Sp. opilativo = It. oppilatiro; as oppilate + 
-ive.] Obstructive. Sherwood. ; 
oppletet (0-plét’), a. (¢< L. oppletus. pp. of op- 
plere, fill up, < 0b, before, + plere, fill: see com- 
plete, ete.) Filled; crowded. 

oppleted (o-plé’ted), a. [« opplete + -ed2.] 

same as opplete. 

oppletiont (o-plé’shon), n. [« opplete + -ion. 

. completion.] 1. The act of filling up.— 2. 
The state or condition of being filled or full; re- 
pletion; fullness. 

Health of the body is not recovered without pain; an 
imposthnme calls fora lance, and oppletion for unpalatable 
evacuatories., Gentleman Instructed, p. 309. (Davies.) 

opponet (0-pon’), v. t. and i.; pret. and pp. op- 
poned, ppr. opponing. [=Sp. oponer = Pg. oppor 
= It. opporre, opponere, ¢ L. opponere, set or 
place against, set before or opposite, < ob, be- 
fore, against, + ponere, put, set: see ponent. 
Cf. oppose.) To oppose; charge; allege. 
What can you not do 
Against Lords spiritual or temporal 


That shall oppone you? 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, ffi. 2. 


And thus I cease, requiring of all men that have any- 
thing to oppone against me that he may (they may] do it so 
plainly. 

John Knoz, quoted in R. L. Stevenson's “John Knox and 

{his Relations to Women.” 
opponency (0-po’nen-si), n. [< opponen(t) + 
-cy.] The opening of an academical disputa- 
tion; the proposition of objections to a tenet, 
as an exercise for a degree. Todd. 
opponens (0-po’nenz), n.; pl. opponentes (op-d- 
nen‘téz). [NL. (se. musculus), < L. opponens, 
ppr. of opponere, oppose: see opponent.) In 
anat., an opponent muscle of the hand or foot 
of man and some anthropoid apes, lying on the 
inner or outer side of the hand or foot. It tends 
to oppose one of the lateral digits to other digita, making a 
hollow of the palm or sole.— Opponens hallucis, or op- 
onens pollicis pedis, the opponent muscle of the t 

e, frequently found in man.— Opponens di- 
giti of the foot, an opponent muscle of the little toe, fre- 
quently found in man.— Opponens minimi digiti of the 
hand, or flexor ossis quinti metacarpi, the opponent muscle 
of the little finger.—Opponens pollicis, or flexor ossis 
primi metacarpi, the opponent muscle of the thumb. 


opponent (9-po’nent), a. and». [= Pg. oppo- 
ente = It. opponente, ¢ L. opponen(t-)s, ppr. of 
opponere, set before or against, oppose: see 
oppone, oppose.) I, a. 1. Situated in front; op- 
posite; standing in the way. 

Yon path . . . soon mounts the t hill. 

J. Scott, Winter Amusements. 
2. Opposing; antagonistic; adverse. 
Methinks they should laugh out, like two Fortune tellers, 
or two opponent Lawyers that know each other for Cheats. 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 
3. In anat., bringing together or into opposi- 
tion; having the action of an opponens. See 
oe ata 
. 2. 1, One who opposes; an adversary; 
an antagonist; one who supports the opposite 
side in controversy, disputation, or argument, 
or in & contest of any kind. 

Two men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and the 
other a zealous opponent of the system pursued in Lan- 
caster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act 
together with the utmost cordiality. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 
2. One who takes part in an opponency; the 
person who begins a dispute by raising objec- 
tions to a tenet or doctrine: correlative to de- 
fendant or respondent. =gyn. 1. Adversary, Antago- 


nist, Opponent, etc. (see adversary), rival, competitor, op- 
poser. 


opponentes, ». Plural of opponens. 
opportune (op-or-tiin’), a. [< F. aes = 
p. oportuno = Pg. It. opportuno, < L. opportu- 
nus, fit, meet, suitable, timely, < ob, before, + 
portus, harbor, port (access): see port2. Cf. im- 
portune.] 1. Seasonable; timely; well-timed; 
convenient. 
Most une to our need I have 
A vessel ridcs fast by, but not prepared 
For this design. hak., W. T., iv. 4. 511. 
So placed, my Nurslings may requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, fil. 39. 


2t. Conveniently exposed; liable; open. [Rare.] 
Behold alone 


The woman opportune to all attempts. 
Milton, P. L., tx. 481. 
opportunet (op-or-tiin’), v. t [« opportune, a.] 
oO suit; accommodate. 


The pronoun opportunes us; some copies have vobis, 
but the most and best have nobis. 
Dr. Clarke, Sermons (1637), p. 483. (Latham.) 


opportunefult (op-or-tiin’fal), a. [Trreg. < op- 
ortiNe + -ful.] Opportune; timely. [Rare.] 


opportunely (op-or-tiin’Ji), adv. 


opportuneness (op-or-tin’nes), n. 
opportunism (op-or-ti’nizm), n. 


opportunist (op-or-ti’nist), ». and a. 


4130 
If we let slip this opportunefd hour, 


Take leave of fortune. 
Middleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, iv. 8. 
In an oppor- 
tune manner; seasonably; with opportunity of 
either time or place. 
The char- 


acter of being opportune or seasonable, 
(< F. oppor- 
tunisme; a8 opportune + -ism.) The princi- 
ples or practices of opportunists, in any sense 
of that word; quickness to grasp favorable 
opportunities and to modify one’s conduct or 
policy in accordance with them; in a bad sense, 
the sacrifice of consistency and principles to 
policy. 

Opportunism is becoming more and more a character- 
istic of all classes of politicians. 

ri. Quarterly Rev., July, 1833, p. 84. 

The spirit of opportunizm is not confined to statesmen 
and diplomatists, and there are workmen who are shrewd 
enough to see that the wealthy classes will do much for 
fear, and little for love of their poorer brethren. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 313. 

[< F. 
opportuniste; as opportune + -ist.]) J, n. 1. 
(cap.] In French politics, a member of that sec- 
tion of the Republican party which believes in 
regulating political action in accordance with 
circumstances, and not by dogmatic principles. 
This word tirst came into use in France about 1873 The 
Opportunists were the party of concession, and occupied 
an intermediate position between the various groups of 
monarchists and the Intransigentists, the extreme section 
of the Republican party. Their leader was Gambetta, 


Although M. de Freycinet is himself an Opportunist, the 
new Ministry of which he is the head is essentially Radi- 
cal. Fortnightly Rev., N, 8., XX XIX. 288. 
2. In general, one who takes advantage of 
opportunities as they occur; one who waits 
for an opportune time before attempting to 
bring into practice or to ate upon others 
the principles or beliefs which he holds; one 
who makes the best of circumstances as they 
arise; hence, one who is without settled prin- 
ciples or consistent policy: opposed to extrem- 
ist. 

Mr. Mundella made a happy address before the confer- 
ence, in which he styled himself an opportunist in educa- 
tion: that is,a man who “has to do the best he can under 
the circumstances.” Education, V. 112. 


Modern politicians are for the most part no longer men 
trained from their youth in the philosophy of government, 
but opporltunists who view politics as a field for self-ad- 
vancement, N. A. Rev., CXLITI. 297. 

II, a. [cap.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the political party known as the Op- 
portunists; hence [I. c.], of or pertaining to op- 
portunism, or the observance of a waiting poli- 
cy; making the best of circumstances while 
waiting for a suitable time for the proper car- 
rying out of one’s views. 

The socialists of Austria chose from the first from con- 
viction a moderate and opportunist policy, and have al- 
ways been less revolutionary than the socialista of other 
countries, Rae, Contemporary Socializm, Int., p. 39. 


opportunity (op-or-ti’ni-ti), .; pl. opportuni- 


ties (-tiz). [< F. opportunité = Sp. oportunidad 
= Pg. opportunidade = It. opportunita, ¢ L. op- 
portunita(t-)s, fitness, suitableness, favorable 
time, < opportunus, fit, suitable: see opportune. ] 
1. Fit, convenient, or seasonable time; favor- 
able chance or occasion; favorable or favoring 
conjuncture of circumstances: as, to avail one’s 
self of the opportunity to do something; to seize 
the opportunity. 

Euery thing hath his season, which is called Oportunitie 


and the vnfitnesse or vndecency of the time is called Im- 
portunitie. m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 223. 


If for want of power he be hindered from sinning, yet 
when he findeth opportunity he will do evil. Ecclus. xix. 28. 


I came go late . . . I had not the opportunity to see it. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 137. 


Having opportunity of a pastor [that is, of securing a 
pastor], one Mr. James, who came over at this time, [they] 
were dismissed from the congregation of Boston. 

Winthrop, Hiat. New England, I. 112, 


2+. Convenience, fitness, or suitability for some 
particular purpose or set of circumstances. 


Not without Cawse is Epaminondas commended, who, 
riding or Iourneying in time of peace, vsed oftentymes 
sodenly to appose his Company vpon the oportuntty of 
any place, saying, “What yt our enemies were here or 
there, what were best to doe?” 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 3. 


And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, . . . and shall send him away by the hand 
of a man of opportunity into the wilderness. 

, Lev. xvi. 21 (margin). 
3t. Importunity; earnestness. 


Seek iny father’s love; still seek it, sir: 
unity and humblest suit 
Cannot attain it, why, then —hark you hither. 
Shak., M. W. of W., ifi. 4. 20. 


opportunoust (op-or-tu’nus), a. 


opposabilit 


oppose 
4+. Character; habit. Halliwell. =gyn. 1. 


nity, Occasion, chance. An occasion falls in one's way, 

whether desired or not: as, I had occasion to speak with 

him; an pee anty is desired, yet comes naturally when 

it is obtained: as, I never got a good opportunity to ex- 

rt the mistake. We find, take, seek occasion ; we seek, 
esire, find, embrace an opportunily. 


[< L. oppor- 
tunus, opportune: see opportune.] Opportune; 
favorable. 
The opportunous night friends her complexion. 
Heywood, Troia Britanica (1609). (Nares.) 
(0-p0-za-bil‘i-ti), x. [« opposable 
-ity (see -bility).] The state or property of be- 
ing opposable: as, the opposability of the thumb 
or of the jaws. 


opposable (0-p6’za-bl), a. [< F. opposable, < op- 


poser, oppose: see oppose and-able.} Capable of 
being so placed as to be or to act in opposition. 

The opossums possessing a hand with perfect opposable 
thumb. A, 3 Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 138. 


opposalt (0-pd’zal),n. [< oppose + -al. Cf. dis- 


‘posal, proposal.| Opposition. 


The castle gates opened, fearless of any further opposal, 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 81. 


oppose (0-p0z’), v.; pret. and Ppp. opposed, ppr. 


opposing. [< ME. opposen, oposen, aposen,< OF. 
opposer, oposer, F. opposer, oppose, < L. ob-, be- 
fore, against, + MI. pausare (OF. poser), put; 
taking the place of L. opponere, pp. oppositus, 
Oppose: see oppone. Cf. appose, compose, de- 
pose, ete., and see pose2.] JT, trans. 1. To set 
or place over against or directly opposite; con- 
front or cause to confront, either literally or by 
way of comparison, contrast, ete. 


thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine: 
See if thou canst outface me with thy looks. 


Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 10. 49. 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 
Scott, L. of the L., v. 14. 


2t. To expose; show; display. 
Her grace sat down... 
In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 68 
3t. To propose; offer. 
Let his true picture through your Jand be sent, 
ing great rewardes to him that findes him. 
Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria, i. 1. 


4. To place or interpose as an obstacle; place 
In opposition, as for the purpose of contradict- 
ing, countervailing, offsetting, or withstanding 
and defeating something. 

When they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he 
shook his raiment, and said unto them, Your blood be 
upon your own heads, Acts xvili. 6. 

. I do oppose 
My patience to his fury. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 11. 
Such destruction to withstand 

- He hasted, and the rocky orb 

Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 254. 
5. To speak or act against; confront with ad- 
verse arguments or efforts; contradict; with- 

stand; endeavor to frustrate or thwart. 

Than he be-gan to telle a party of his lif, and than com 
forth Guynebaude, the clerke, and opposed hym of dyuerse 
thynges, for he was a profounde clerke. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8), ii. 189. 

Tho’ the King may not be controuled where he can 
command, yet he may be opposed where he can but de- 
mand. Baker, Chronicles, p. 142. 

Expectation held 

His looks suspense, awaiting who appear’d 
To second or se, or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but all sat mute. 
Milton, P. L., fi. 419. 
6. To hinder; resist effectually; prevent; de- 
feat: as, the army was not able to oppose the 
enemy’s progress. 
My lord, my lord, 
IT am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. 

Shak., Hen. VITTI., ii. 4. 107. 
=§ Oppose, Resist, Withstand, combat, strive against, 
contravene. ‘Ihe first three words are all rather general, 
but oppose is not quite so strong as the others, as suggest- 
ing less of physical action; they all primarily convey the 
idea of receiving rather than making the attack, but op- 
pose is least restricted to that meaning. See frustrate. 

II. intrans. 1. To stand over against another 
or one another; be opposite. 

Of Pericles the careful search 


By the four opposing coigns 


hich the world together joins 
Is made with all due diligence. 
Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., 1. 19. 
And track the yellow lights from steep to steep, 
As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 
Wordsworth, Descriptive Sketches. 
2. To interpose effort or objection; act or 
speak in opposition; be adverse or act adverse. 
ly: sometimes with to or against. 


oppose 


Tis your counsel, 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppose against their wills. hak., W. T., v. 1. 46. 


opposed (0-pézd’), p.a. 1. Placed in or occupy- 
Ing @ position directly opposite or over against; 
opposite. 
Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited, fifty there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared. 
Tennyson, Princess, v. 
2. Of an oppositeor contrary nature, tendency, 
or action: as, white is opposed to black. 
Your beauty, ladies, 
Hath mach deform’d us, fashioning our humours 


Even to the opposed end of our intents. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 768 


Opposed as darkness to the light of heaven. R. Pollok. 


8. Antagonistic; hostile; adverse: as, I am 
more opposed than ever to the proposal. 

In some points they agree, in others they are widel 
posed. zr J. 7 Clarke, Ten Great Religions, v. 
Opposed blow. See blow’. 
opposeless (9-p6z’les), a. 

ot to be opposed; irresistible. 
iv. 6. 38. 
opposer (0-po’zér), n. One who opposes; an 
opponent; an adversary. 
The fair goddess, Fortune, 


Fall deep in love with thee ; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers’ swords. Shak., Cor., 1. 5. 28, 


A bold opposer of divine belief. Sir R. Blackmore. 
opposit (0-poz’it), v. t. and i. (< L. oppositus, 
pp. of opponere, set against, oppose: see oppone, 
oppose.) Toposit or assume as a contradictory ; 
negative or deny. 

It is not yet plain, and, indeed, it only becomes plain 
from much later developments of the system, what is the 
precise nature of the act of oppositing or negating. 

Adamson, Fichte, p. 159. 
opposite (op'e zit), a. and n. [Formerly also 
opposit ; . opposite = Sp. opdsito, n., = Pg. 
opposto, i sss a., = It. opposto, opposito, a. 
and n., < L. oppositus, pp. of opponere, set or 
place against: see oppone.] I. a. 1. That 
forms or is situated in or on the other or fur- 
ther side, end, or boundary of an interval, 
space, or thing; placed over against or face to 
face with (another or one another): literally or 
figuratively: as, the opposite side of the street 
or square; the opposite door; an opposite angle. 

Their Peery motions, and aspects, 
€, 


In sex u and trine, and opposite. 
ioe, Milton, P. L., x. 659. 


Oppostte to the south end of the bridge is an inscription 
in an eastern character, which seemed to be very antient. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. {. 92. 

2. Contrary; reverse. 


The plane of polarisation of the north pole of the sky 
moves in the opposite direction to that of the hand of a 
watch. Str C. Wheatstone, quoted in Spottiswoode's 

{Polarisation, p. 88. 
8. Of a totally or radically different nature, 
uality, or tendency; also (of two persons or 
things), mutually antagonistic or repugnant; 
mutually opposed in character or action; con- 
tradictory; non-congruent: as, words of oppo- 
site meaning; opposite terms. 

So began we to be more cypoet in opinions: He graue, 
I gamesome. Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 236, 

Particles of speech have divers and sometimes almost 


[< oppose + -less.] 
Shak., Lear, 


opposite significations. Locke. 
4. Adverse; opposed; hostile; antagonistic; 
inimical. 

Thou art as ite to every good 


As the Antipodes are unto us. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 184. 


What further Commands your Highness gave for the 
security and defence of the English Vessels, notwithstand- 
ing the opposite endeavours of the Dutch. 

Milton, Letters of State, Sept., 1652. 


But say thou wert possess'd of David's throne, 
By free consent of all, none opposite. 
Milton, P. B., fii. 358. 

5. In bot.: (a) Situated on opposite sides of an 
axis, as leaves when there 
are two on one node. (bd) 
Having a position between 
an organ and the axis on 
which it is borne, as a sta- 
men when it is opposite a 
sepal or petal. In both 
senses opposed to alternate. 
—Opposite motion, in music, 
contrary motion. See motion, 14. 
—To be op te witht, to be 
coutrary in dealing with; oppose ; 
be contradictory or perverse in 
manner with. 


, = opposite with a kinsman, sur- pf 
y with servants. Le of V1: 
Shak. T. N., ti. & 1e2, PPM Hears aca 


oppositeness (op’d-zit-nes), n. 


opposition (op-6-zish’on), 7. 
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II, n. 1. One who opposes or is adverse; an 
opponent; an adversary; an enemy; an antag- 
onist. 


Your opposite hath in him what youth, strength, skill, 
and wrath can furnish man withal. 
Shak., T. N., iff. 4. 255. 


Being thus cleared of all his Opposites, he prepared with 
great Solemnity for his Coronation. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 16. 
2. That which opposes; that which is opposed 
or is opposite; a complement in characteristic 
qualities or properties; specifically, as a logi- 
cal term, anything contrasted with another in 
any sense. 


ewest and sour are opposites ; sweet and bitter are con- 
es. 


Abp. Trench, Study of Words, vi. 


Clive seems to us to have been . . . the very opposite of 
knave, bold,. . . sincere,... hearty in aes pul open 
in enmity. Macaulay, Lord Clive 

The loathsome opposite 


Of all my heart had destined did obtain, 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
(Some modern writers on logic wish to call any two differ- 
ent species of the same genus opposites. This practice 
has little to recommend it. 


J 
oppositely (op’6-zit-li), adv. In an opposite or 
ee 


rse manner; in front; ina situation facing 
each other; adversely; contrarily.— sitely 
pinnate leaf, in bot., a compound leaf the leaflets of 
which are situated one opposite to the other in pairs, as 


in the genus osa. 
The state of 
elpg opposite or adverse. 


oppositifolious (0-poz‘i-ti-f6’li-us),a. [< L. op- 


positus, opposite, + folium, a leaf.) In bot., 
situated opposite a leaf: as, an oppositifolious 
peduncle or tendril. 
[< F. opposttion 
= Sp. oposicion = Pg. opposicdo = It. opposizi- 
one, < L. oppositio(n-), an opposing, < opponere, 
pp. oppositus, oppose: see oppone, oppose.) 1. 
e position of that which confronts, faces, 

or stands over against something else. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death. Hulton, P. L., ii. 803. 
2. In astron., the situation of two heavenl 
bodies when diametrically opposed to eac 
other as seen from the earth’s surface, or when 


their longitudes differ by 180°. Thus, there is an 
opposition of sun and moon at every full moon; the moon 
or a planet is said to be in opposition when its longitude 
differs 180° from that of the sun. See conjunction. 


3. The action of opposing, withstanding, re- 
sisting, or checking; antagonism; encounter. 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 99. 


Be thou my strongest guard, for here I'll dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell! 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1. 


Virtue, which breaks through all opposttion, 
And all temptation can remove, 
Most shines, and most is acceptable above. 
: Milton, 8. A., 1. 1050. 


The satisfaction of the bodily man need not be made in 
opposition to higher interests. Mind, XIIL 574. 
4, A placing opposite, as for purposes of com- 
parison, contrast, etc., or the state of being so 
placed, opposed, or contrasted; contrariety. 

Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding 


rofane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science 
alsely so called. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 


There is nothing more delightful in Poetry than a Con- 
trast and Opposition of Incidents. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 368. 
5. In logic, the disagreement between proposi- 
tions which have the same subject or the same 
redicate, but differ in quantity or quality, or 
in both; also, the relation between two terms 
which are contrasted in any respect.—6. In 
the fine arts, contrast.—7. A body of oppos- 
ers; specifically, those members of a legisla- 
tive body who are opposed to the administra- 
tion for the time being, or the political party 
opposed to the party in power: frequently used 
jectively: as, an opposition scheme; the up- 
position benches in the British House of Com- 
moons. 


Canning’s speech the night before last was most bril- 
Hant; much more cheered by the oppomtion than by his 
own friends. Greville, Memoirs, Dec. 14, 1826. 


8. In fencing. See the quotation. 
In fencing, opposition signifies the art of covering the 
body at the time of delivering a thrust, on that side where 


the foils payee to cross, in order to prevent an antago- 
nist exchanging hits. Eneyc. Brit., 1X. 70. 
9. In chess, a position where the king of the 

layer who has not the move is directly in 
ront of that of his opponent with one vacant 
square between.— Diametrical, formal, material, 
etc., sition. See the adjectives.— Mean = 
tion, a difference of 180° in the mean longitudes of the 
sun and a planet.—Subaltern opposition, opposition 
between a universal and a particular of the same quality. 


oppositipetalous (0-poz’i-ti-pet’a-lus), a. 


oppositisepalous (o-poz‘i-ti-sep’a-lus), a. 
oppositive 
genoa 


opposivet, a. 


oppression 
oppositional icp Zin net) a. [« opposi- 
0 


tion + -al.] Of or pertaining to opposition or 
opponents collectively. 
From this oppositional stand-point. 
ry Hadley, Essays, p. 94. 
oppositionist (op-d-zish’on-ist), rn. [« opposi- 
tion + -ist.] One of the opposition; one who 
belongs to the party opposing the existing ad- 
ministration or the party in power. 
This fairness from an ittonist professed brought me 
at once to easy terms with him. 
Mine. D’Arblay, Diary, IV. 70. (Davies.) 
[< 
. oppositus, opposite, + Gr. zéra/ov, a leaf 
(petal): see petal.} In bot., placed opposite a 


petal. 
[< 


. oppositus, opposite, + NL. sepalum, a sepal: 
see sepal.| In bot., placed or situated opposite 
a sepal, as the stamens of many plants. Some- 
times called opposite-sepalous. 
poz’i-tiv), a. [< opposite + -tve. 
Opposing; contrasting or setting 
in opposition. 

Here not without some oppostire comparison; not Mo- 
ses, not Elias, but This; Moses and Elias were servants; 
This, a son. Bp. Hali, Contemplations, iv. 14. 
[< oppose + -ive.] Given to op- 


position; contentious. Harl. Misc., I. 610. 


opposuret (o-po’zur),. [< oppose + -ure.] Op- 


position. 
I cannot hide 
My love to thee, ‘tis like the Sunne invelopt 
In watery clouds, whose glory will breake thorow, 
And spite opposgure, scornes to be conceal'd. 
Heywood, Royal King (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 52). 
oppress (0-pres’), v.¢. [< ME. oppressen, < OF. 
and F.) oppresser -= It. oppressare, < ML. op- 
pressare, press against, oppress, freq. of L. op- 
primere (> It. opprimere = Pg. opprinir = Sp. 
oprimir = F. opprimer), pp. oppressus, press 
against, press together, oppress, < 0b, against, 
+ premere, pp. pressus, press: see press!.] It. 
To press against or upon. 
A scion sette it VI feet from the tree, 
Lest that the tree encrece, and it oppresse. 
Paliadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 3.), p. 68. 
2. To press unduly upon or against; overbur- 
den; weigh down, literally or figuratively: as, 
GuDresaet with care or anxiety; oppressed with 
‘fear. 


Oppress'd with two weak evils, age and hunger. 
Shak., As you Like it, ii. 7. 182. 


The greatest injury could not have oppressed the heart 
of Le Fevre more than my Uncle Toby's paternal kind- 
ness. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 12. 
3. To overpower or overcome; overbear or 
overwhelm; suppress; subdue. 

The faire Enchauntresse, so unwares ext 


Tryde all her arts and all her sleights t ence out to wrest. 
Spenser, F. Q., I1. xii. 51. 
The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress. 
Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., L 29. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppress'd and fallen. 
Hilton, P. L., ii. 13. 
4. To make languid; affect with lassitude: as, 
oppressed with the heat of the weather. 
Langour of this twye dayes fyve 


We shal therwith so forgete or opprease. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 398. 


At length, with love and sleep's soft pow'r opprest, 
The panting thund’rer nods, and sinks to rest. 
Pope, lliad, xiv. 405. 

5. To sit or lie heavy on: as, excess of food 
oppresses the stomach.—6. To load or burden 
with cruel, unjust, or unreasonable impositions 
or restraints; treat with injustice or undue 
severity; wield aunty over in a burden- 
some, harsh, or tyrannical manner; keep down 
by an unjust exercise of power. 


Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress him. 
Ex. xxii. 21. 
The champion of many states oppressed by one too pow- 
erful monarchy. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 


7+. To ravish. Chaucer.=Syn. 2. To weigh heavily 
upon, bear hard upon.— 6. To wrong, treat cruelly, tyran- 
nize over. 


oppressed (o-prest’), a. [< oppress + -ed2.] In 


er., debruised. 


operon (o-presh’on), n. ic ME. oppression, 


F, (and F.) oppression = Sp. opresion = Pg. 
oppressdo = It. oppressione, < L. oppressiv(n-), 
& pressing down, violence, oppression, ¢ oppri- 
mere, pp. oppressus, press down: see oppress.] 
1}. A pressing down; pressure; burden. 

Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks, 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 

Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight. 
Shak , Rich. 11., iii. 4. 31. 


oppression 


2. A feeling of weight; that state in which 
one experiences a sensation of weight or pres- 
sure; hence, lassitude; dullness of spirits; de- 
pression. 

Drowsiness, oppression, heaviness, and lassitude are signs 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot, Aliments, 
3. The act of oppressing or of imposing un- 
reasonable or unjust burdens; the exercise of 
authority or power in a burdensome, harsh, or 
severe manner; the imposition of severe or 
cruel measures or exactions; tyrannical or cruel 
exercise of power. 


So I returned, and considered all oppressions that are 
done under the sun. Eccl. iv. 1. 


Violence 
Proceeded. and oppression, and sword-law, 
‘Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 672. 
4, An oppressed state or condition; the state 
of those who are overburdened or oppressed, 
or treated with unjustness or undue severity, 
by persons in authority or power. 
When we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, the 


Lord heard our voice, and looked on our affliction, and 
our labour, and our opprearion, Deut. xxvi. 7. 


Retire; we have engaged ourselves too far. 
Cesar himself has work, and our oppression 
Exceeds what we expected. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 7. 2. 
5. Whatever oppresses or causes hardship; an 
unjust or unreasonable imposition, exaction, or 
measure; a hardship. 

We are all subject to the same accidents: and when we 
see any under particular oppression, we should look upon 
it as a common lot of human nature. Addison, 
6+. Ravishment; rape. Chaucer.=gyn. 8 and 4, 
Oppression, Tiyranny, Dexpotism, cruelty, persecution, Op- 
pression is the general word for abuse o wer over an- 
other, pressing him down in his rights or interests. Ty- 
ranny and deapotton are forms of oppression, namely abuse 
of governmental or autocratic power. Oppression is ap- 
plied to the state of those oppressed, as tyranny and des- 
potism are not. See despotism, 


oppressive (0-pres‘iv),a. [¢ F. oppressif = Sp. 
opresivo = Pg. oppressivo = It. oppressiro, < 
ML. oppressirus, oppressive, < L. opprimere, 
Ppp. oppressus, oppress: see oppress.) 1, Un- 
reasonably burdensome; unjustly severe: as, 
oppressive taxes; oppressive exactions of ser- 
vice.—2, Given or inclined to oppression; ty- 
rannical: as, an oppressive government.—3s3. 
Heavy; overpowering; overwhelming; burden- 
some; causing discomfort or uneasiness: as, 
oppressive grief or woe. 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 106. 
oppressively (0-pres’iv-li), adv. In an oppres- 
sive manner; with unreasonable severity. 
oppressiveness (0-pres’iv-nes), 2. The charac- 
ter of being oppressive. 
oppressor (o-pres’or),”. (< ME. oppressour, ¢ 
. (and F.) oppresseur = Sp. opresor = Pg. 
oppressor = It. oppressore, < L. oppressor, & 
erusher, destroyer (oppressor), < opprimere, 
pp. oppressus, oppress: see oppress.}] One who 
oppresses, or exercises undue severity in the 
use of power or authority. 
Deliver him that suffereth wrong from the hand of the 
oppressor. Ecclus. iv. 9. 
oppressuret (0-presh‘tr),”. [=It. oppressura; 
us oppress + -ure, after pressure.] Oppression. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams (1693), IT. 222. 
opprobrious (0-pro’bri-us), a. (= Sp. oprobioso 
= Pg. opprobrioso = It. obbrobrioso, <« LL. op- 
probriosus, full of opprobrium, ¢ L. opprobri- 
um, opprobrium: see opprobrium.] 1. Re- 
proachful; expressive of opprobrium or dis- 
grace; contumelious; abusive; scurrilous: as, 
an opprobrious epithet. 
The man that is accustomed to opprobrious words will 
_hever be reformed all the days of his life. 
Ecclus. xxiii. 15. 
2t. Ill-reputed; associated with shame and dis- 
grace; rendered odious; infamous. 
“ The wigest heart 
Of Solomon he ted by fraud to build 


His temple right against the temple of God, 
On that oyprobriow hill. Milton, P. L., i. 408. 


T will not here defile 
My unstain’d verse with his opprobriows name. 
Daniel. 
=Syn. 1. Condemnatory, offensive. 


opprobriously (0-pro’ bri-us-li), adv. In an op- 
probrious manner; with abuse and insult; with 
opprobrium. 

opprobriousness (0- pro’ bri-us-nes), x. The 
character of being opprobrious; scurrility; op- 
probrium. 


A righteous man is better that hath none images, for he 
shall be free from opprobriousnes, Barnes, Workes, p. 344. 


opprobryt, ”. 


oppugnant (0-pug’nant), a. and n. 


opsimath 


opsiometer (op-si-om’e-tér), n. 


opsomania (op-s0-ma’ni-ii), n. 


opsomaniac (op-s6-ma’ ni-ak), n. 


optatet (op’tat), v. ¢. 
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opprobrium (0-pro’bri-um), n. [Formerly op- 
probry (q. v.)3; ¢ L. opprobrium, a reproach, 
scandal, disgrace, ¢ ob, upon, + probrum, dis- 
grace.] 1. Imputation of shameful conduct; 
insulting reproach; contumely; seurrility.—2. 
Disgrace; infamy.=8yn. 2, Obloquy, Infamy, etc. See 
tynominy and odituimn, 

(< F. opprobre Sp. oprobrio 
(obs.), oprobio = Pg. opprobrio = It. obbrobrio, 
opprobrio, © L. opprobrinm, reproach: see oppro- 
brium.] Opprobrium. Stow, Rich. IL, an, 1388. 

Oppugn (o-ptn’), vr. %. (< F. oppugner = =P: 
opuqnar = Pg. oppuqnar = It. oppugnare, ¢ L. 
oppugnare, fight against, < 0b, against, + pug- 
nare, fight, Q pugna, & fight: see pugnacious. 
Cf. erpugn, impugn.) 1. To fight against; op- 
pose; resist. 


Every one 
Moues by his power, lives by his permission, 
And can doe nothing if the prohibition 
Of the Alinighty doe oppugne. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 3. 


Sins of malice, and against the Holy Ghost, oppugn the 
greatest grace with the greatest spite. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 729. 
2. To attack; oppose, as by argument; make 
an assault upon. 
How can we call him ‘‘Christ’s vicar” that resisteth 
Christ, oppugneth his verity, persecuteth his people? 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 146. 
I justify myself 
On every point where cavillers like this 
Oppugn my life. 
Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 
oppugnancy (o-pug’nan-si), nm. [< oppugnan(t) 
-cy.] Opposition; resistance; contention. 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppuynancy. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 111. 


{= It. Op- 
pugnante, ¢ L. oppugnan(t-)s, ppr. of oppug- 
nare, fight against: see oppugn.)] I, a. Re- 
sisting; opposing; repugnant; hostile. 
It is directly oppuqnant to the laws established. 
Darcie, Annals of Queen Elizabeth, p. 86, 
II, ». One who oppugns; an opponent. Cole- 
ridge. [Rare.] 


oppugnationt (op-ug-na’shon),. [= Sp. opug- 


nacion = Pg. oppugnagdo = It. oppugnazione, 
< L. oppugnatio(n-), an assault, < oppugzare, 
fight aguinst: see oppugn.] Opposition; resis- 
tance; assault. 
The great siege, cruel egnation, and piteous taking 
of the nuble and renowmed citie of Rhodes. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, Tl. 72. 
oppugner (0-pii’nér), ». One who attacks or 
assails by act or by argument; an opposer; an 
opponent. 
These sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ 
against them. . Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 316. 
He was withal a great Oppugner of Superstition. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 51. 
(op-sim’a-thi), n.; pl. opsimathies 
-thiz). [<Gr. oycuabia, late learning, < oypabye, 
late in learning, < oyé, after a long time, late, + 
paviaverv, pabeiv, learn.) Late education; edu- 
cation late in life; something learned late. 
Opsimathie, which is too late beginning to learn, was 


counted a great vice, and very unseemly amongst moral 
and natural men. Haile, Golden Remains, p. 218. 


Whatever philological learning he possesses is, on the 
contrary, in all seeming, the latest of opsimathies, 
F. Hall, False Philol., p. 78. 
(< Gr. dync, 
sight, + uérpov, a measure.] An optometer. 
[< Gr. dyov, a 
ainty, in a more general sense meat, flesh, 
‘orig. boiled meat (< éyecv, boil, seethe), + pavia, 
madness: see mania.} A mania or morbid 
love for some particular aliment. 
[< opsomania 
-ac, after maniac.] One who exhibits opso- 
mania. 
opsonium (op-s0’ni-um), n.; pl. opsonia (-ii). 
L. opsonium, ¢ Gr. opariov, provisions, provi- 
sion-money, < dyor, anything eaten with bread. ] 
In class. antiq., anything eaten with bread to 
give it relish, especially fish; in general, a 
relish. 


The opsonia were very limited — onions and water- 
cresses. Encyc. Brit., XITI, 257. 


opt. In gram., an abbreviation of optative. 
optablet (op’ta-bl), a. 


[< L. optabilis, to be 
wished for, desirable, ¢ optare, wish for, desire: 
see optate.) Desirable. Cockeram. 

[< L. optatus, pp. of op- 
tare () It. ottare = Pg. Sp. optar = F. opter), 
choose, select, wish for, desire; akin to opinari, 
suppose, think, and to apisci, obtain, Skt. ¥ ap, 


optationt (op-ta’shon), n. 


optic (op’tik), a. and n. 


optic 


obtain: see opine, apt.] To wish for; choose; 


desire. Cotgrave. 
[< OF. optation, <¢ 
. optatio(n-), a choosing, in rhet. the expres- 
sion of a wish, < optare, choose: see optate.] A 
desiring; the expression of a wish. 
To this belong. . . optation, obtestation, interrogation. 


Peachai, Garden of Eloquence (1577), sig. P. iii. 
{(Latham.) 
optative (op’ta-tiv),a.andn. [= F. optatif= 


p. Pg. optativo = It. ottativo, ¢ LL. optativus, 
serving to express a wish (modus optatirus, tr. 
Gr. 4 evxtixy (Se. Eyxdsotc) or TO evxTixoy, the opta- 
tive mode), < L. optare, pp. optatus, wish: see 
optate.) J. a. 1. Expressing or expressive of 
desire or wish. 

In the office of the communion. . . the church’s form 
of absolution is optattve and by way of intercession. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), LI. 260. 

2. ses Sint wish or desire by a distinct 
mmatical form; pertaining to or constitut- 
ing the mode named from this use: as, the op- 


tative mode; optative constructions.— Optative 
mode, in gram., that form of the verb by which wish or 
desire (with other derived relations) is expressed, forming 
part of the original system of the Indo-European or Aryan 
verb, and more or less retained in the later languages, ig ed 
cially the Greek and Sanskrit: its sign is an t-element be- 
tween the tense-sign and the personal endings. 

II. nx. 1. Something to be desired. ([Rare.] 


By these optatives and potentials man’s inquiry may be 
the more awake. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 176. 

2. In gram., the optative mode of a verb. Ab- 
breviated opt. 


optatively (op’ta-tiv-li), adr. 1. Inan optative 


manner; by desire; by the expression of a 
wish. Sp. Hall.— 2. By means of the optative 
mode; in the optative mode. 

eo dean optick, op- 
tique ; < F. optique = Sp. dptico = Pg. optico = 
It. ottico, < . opticus, « Gr. omzixéc, of seeing 
(7 orrexy (> L. optice, > It. ottica = Pg. Sp. op- 
tica = F. optique) or 7a ortixd, opties), < *omroc, 
verbal adj. of yf oz (fut. duc8ai, perf. dxu7a), 
see (> 6y, wy, eye, face, duc, seeing, vision, 
sight, duua, eye, o¢farpudc, eye, etc.); a var. of 
oy ox, in dxxo¢ = L. oculus, ae see ophthalmia, 
ocular, and eyel.] JI, a. 1. Relating or pertain- 
ing to vision or sight; visual; subservient to 
the faculty or function of seeing. 


The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands 
Rivers, or mountains in her ht globe. 
Milton, P. L., 1 288. 


2. Of or pertaining to the eye as the organ 
of vision; ocular; ophthalmic.—8,. Relating to 
the science of optics. 


Where our master handleth the contractions of pillars, 
we have an opfick rule that the higher they are the Jess 
should be always their diminution aloft, because the eye 
itself doth naturally contract all objects, more or less, ac- 
cording to the distance. 

Str H. Wotton, Elem. of Architecture, {. 


Basal ores Sener on _ See ganulion.— Brachia of the 
optic lol = See Aaa Sore pees of the optic 
axos. See dispersion.— c angle. (a 6 angle in- 
cluded between the two lines drawn from the two extrem- 
ities of an object to the first nodal point of the eye; the 
visual angle. (b) The angle which the visual axes of the 
eyes make with one another as they tend to meet at some 
distance before the eyes. (c) The angle between the optic 
axes in a biaxial crystal.— Optic axis. (a) Secarisl, (hb) 
The line in a doubly refracting crystal in the direction of 
which no double refraction occurs. Crystals belonging to 
the tetragonal and hexagonal systems have a single optic 
axis, coincident with their vertical crystallographical axis: 
hence they are said to be uniaztal. Crystals belonging to 
the orthorhombic, tones we, eve triclinic systems have 
two optic axes, and hence are biaxial.— c chiasm, in 
anat., the commissure, decussation, or chiasm of the right 
and left optic nerves. See chiasm, and cuts under brain 
and corpus.— Optic commissure. Same as optic chiasm. 
— Optic cup, a concave or cup-like area formed by the 
involution of the distal extremity of the primary optic 
vesicle.—Optic disk, the slightly 
oval area on the retina formed by the 
entrance of the optic nerve. It is 
somewhat elevated, and is also called 
the optic papilla, colliculus nervi op- 
tict, and porus opticus.— Optic fora- 
men. See foramen.—Optic gan- 
glia, the corpora quadrigemina 
or bigemina.— Optic ve, the 
groove lodging the chiasm on the 
upper surface of the sphenoid bone, 
in front of the olivary eminence.— 
Optic lobes (lobi optici), the dorsal 

art of the midbrain or mesencepha- 
on, The lobes are paired, right and 
left, and hence called corpora biqe- 
mina, in animals below mammals. 
In man and other mammals each 
lobe is also marked by a cross-fur- 
row, so that the two lobes form four 
protuberances, whence they are call- 
ed corpora quadngemina, and constl- 


Brain of Pike (Fsox 
ducies), anosseousfish, 
with optic lobes, C, as 
large as the cerebral 
hemispheres 4, 4, ol- 
factory nerves or lobes, 
D, cerebellum, 


optic 


tate what are called in human anatomy the nates and 
testes of the brain. The optic nerves silne in part from 
the optic lobes. These important lobes decrease in rela- 
tive size as the vertebrate scale ascends; thus, in some 
fishes they are quite as large as the cerebral hemispheres, 
and lie uncovered upon the surface of the brain; they are 
quite large in reptiles and birds; small in mammals (in 
man smallest in proportion both to the cerebrum and to 
the cerebellum), and entirely covered In, g0 that they do 
not appear upon the surface of the brain. See cuts under 
cerebral and corpus.—Optic nerves (nervi optici), the 
nerves of sight; the nerves of the special sense of vision 
arising from the anterior quadrigeminal and external 
geniculate bodies and the pulvinar, and terminating in 
the retina. These nerves are purely sensory, and by 
means of them the retinal stimulations affect the brain — a 
process by which vision is accomplished. The optic nerves 
of opposite sides decussate or form the optic chiasm, and 
the phrase is sometimes restricted to the part of these 
nervous trunks beyond the chiasm, the rest being called 
the optic tract. See cuts under brain, corpus, and eye!.— 
Optic neuritis. See neuritis, and cuts under corpus and 
eye1.— Optic pad, a pad-like elevation at the end of the 
arms of a starfish on which an eye is situated.— Optic 
papilla. Same as optic disk.—Optic peduncle, in crus- 

ceans, an eye-stalk or ophthalmite.— Optic in 
moliusks, a soft process of the head upon which the cye 
is supported, as in various sn etc.; an ommatophore. 
See Stylommatophora.— Optic us, a large gan- 
glion of the thalamencephalon, situated upon the crus 
and separated from the lenticular nucleus by the internal 
capsule. It gives origin to some of the fibers of the optic 
nerve. Also called thalamus. See cuts under cerebral and 
corpus.—Optic tract (tractus opticl), the part of the 
whole course of the optic nerves which is between the 
chiasm and the respective origins of the nerves. In man 
the tracts are narrow flat bands of white nerve-tissue 
crossing the crura, to which they are closely attached. — 
Optic tubercles, the corpora quadrigemina. See bigemi- 
num.— Optic vesicles, in embryol., a pair of vesicles de- 
veloped from the anterlor cerebral vesicles of the embry- 
onic brain. =Syn. Optic, Optical. The former is chiefly said 
of the anatomy of the eye and of the physiology of vision, 
the latter chietly of the science of optics: as, optic nerve, 
tract, lobe; optical angle, center, effect. 


IT. n. 1. The eye. [Now chiefly colloq.] 


Quickly cold Indiff'rence will ensue, 
When you Love's Joys thro’ Honour’s Optic view. 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 


She screwed her dim optics to their acutest point, in the 
hope of making out with greater distinctness a certain 
window. Ha , Seven Gables, xvi. 


2t. An eye-glass; a magnifying glass. 
I was as glad that you have lighted upon so excellent a 


Lady as if an Astronomer by his Optics had found out a 
new Star. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 30. 


The sins we do people behold through optics 
Which shew them ten times more than common vices. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, i. 1. 


optical (op’ti-kal), a. [< optic + -al.] 1. Relat- 
ing to or connected with the science of optics; 
based on or constructed in accordance with the 
laws of optics: as, optical laws; optical instru- 
ments.—2. Pertaining to vision; optic.—3. 
Treating of or studying optics: as, optical writ- 
ers. Boyle, Works, I. 673.— Optical anomaly. See 
anomaly.— Optical center, in a lens, a point so situated 
that the direction of every ray passing through that point 
remains unaffected by ita transmission through the lens — 
that is, the incident and emergent parts of the ray are 
lel. pear ise it is detined as the point in which 
the optical axis of the lens is cut by the line joining the 
two points where in§ pair of parallel planes touch the 
opposite surfaces of the lena. Ina double-convex or dou- 
ble-concave lens the optical center lies within the lens; 
in a plano-convex or plano-concave lens it is the point 
where the curved surface of the lens is pierced by the 
axis; in the meniscus and concavo-convex {it lies outside 
of the lens, beyond the surface which is most strongly 
curved. If the thickness of the lens is small compared 
with its focal length, the dimensions of object and image 
will be very nearly proportional to their distances from 
the optical center. Combinations of several lenses do not 
possess an optical center.— Optical circle, in physics, a 
uated circle, fitted with the necessary appliances, used 
or illustrating the laws of refraction and reflection, or, 
when accurately constructed, for meusuring interfacial 
angles, refractive indices, etc.—Optical densimeter, 
equation, glass, meteorology, square, etc. See the 
nouns.=Syn. See optic. ; 
optically (op’ti-kal-i), adv. Asregards sight or 
the laws of sight; in accordance with or with 
reference to the science of optics or the use of 
optical instruments; by optical means.— Opti- 
cally active substance. Seeactive. 
optician (op-tish’an), n. [= F. opticien; as op- 
tic + nian.f 1. A person skilled in the science 
of optics.—2. One who makes or sells optical 
glasses and instruments. 
opticist (op’ti-sist), m. [< optic + -ist.] A per- 
son skilled or engaged in the study of optics. 


The real cause of the luminosity of the eyes of animals 
in the dark is now thoroughly understeod by physiological 
opticista, Pop. Sct. Mo., XXIV. 814. 
opticociliary (op’ti-k6-sil’i-a-ri), a. [« NL. op- 
ticus, optic, + ciliaris, ciliary.] Pertaining to 
the optic and ciliary nerves.—Opticociliary neu. 
rectomy, the exsection of portions of the optic and cil- 


iary nerves.— Opti neurotomy, the division of 
the optic and ciliary nerves. 


optics (op’tiks), ». (Pl. of optic: see -ics.] That 
ranch of physical science which treats of the 
ee properties of light, of the theory of 


ne (op-tim’e-tér), n. 


optimise, v.i. See 
optimism (op’ti-mizm), n. 
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colors (chromatics), of the change which light 
suffers either in its qualities or in its course when 
refracted or transmitted through bodies (diop- 
trices), when reflected from their surfaces or 
when passing near them (catoptries), of the 
structure of the eye and the laws of vision, and 
of the construction of instruments of intro- 
spection, as telescopes, microscopes, etc.— Geo- 
metrical optics. See; eometric.— Physical optics, that 
branch of optics which includes the phenomena of diffrac- 
tion, interference, double refraction, and in general that 
division of the subject which is explained by reference to 
the undulating theory and the behavior of light-waves 
under various conditions.— Physiological optics, that 
pela of physiolugy which treats of the eye and the sight- 
unction. 


optigraph (op’ti-graf),». [Irreg. ¢ Gr. orrixde, 


of seeing, + ypagerv, write.] A form of tele- 
ore constructed for the purpose of copying 


landseapes, ete. It is suspended vertically in gimbals 
by the object-end, beneath a fixed diagonal plane mirror, 
which reflects the rays from the objects to be drawn 
through the object-glnass of the instrument toa speculum, 
and thence through the eye-glassto the eye. Between the 
eye and the speculum is a piece of paralle)-faced glass with 
a small dot on its center, exactly in the focus of the eye- 
glass. This dot is made to pass over the outlines of an 
object, and a pencil fixed at the eye-end traces the deline- 
ation on paper. 


op (op’ti-ma-si), 2. [< optima(te) + -cy.] 


. The body of optimates or aristocrats; the 
nobility. Hammond. [Rare.]—2. Government 
by the optimates; aristocracy. 

Where the noble or the rich held all the power, they 
called their own government aristocracy, or government of 


the better sort, or optimacy, government of the best sort. 
J. Adams, Works, IV. 473. 


optimate (op’ti-mat), a.and n. [« L. optimates, 


pl.: see optimates.] J. a. Of or belonging to 
the optimates or nobility; noble. Eclectic Ker. 
(Rare. ] 
IT.+ ». One of the optimates. 
In any flourishing state, 


Whether by King swaid, or by optimate. 
Heywood, Works (ed. Pearson, 1874), VI. 838, 


optimates (op-ti-ma’téz), n. pl. [L., < optimus, 
the best: see optimum.) The Roman aristoc- 
racy, including the nobilitas, a large part of the 
equites, and their supporters; hence, an aristoc- 
racy or nobility in general. 
As tothe modeof electing the senate, . . . or optimates 
before mentioned, .. . disposition was made by this new 


law for the reformation of the government. 
J. Adams, Works, V. 125. 


After the 7th century the optimates at the head of the 
army were also at the head of the citizens. 
Encyce. Brit., XX. 785, 


optime (op’ti-mé),n. [< L. optime, very well (as 


optime meren(t-)s, very well deserving), ¢ opti- 
mus, very good, best: see splinuni | In the 
University of Cambridge, England, one of those 
in the secand or third grade of honors in math- 
ematics, the wranglers constituting the first 
rank, and the senior and junior optimes the sec- 
ond and third respectively. 

All candidates for Classical Honors are first obliged to 
obtain a place among the Junior a piety (if not higher) 
—that is to say, in the third class of the three into which 


the Mathematical ‘T'ripos is divided. 
C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 85. 


Same as optome- 
er. 

See optimize. 

[< F. optimisme = 
Sp. Pg. optimismo = It. ottimismo = G. optimis- 
mus, < NL. optimismus, ¢ L. optimus, optumus, 
very good, best: see BL Te 1. In metaph.: 
(a) Properly, the metaphysical doctrine of 
Leibnitz that the existing universe is the best 
of all possible universes. The most characteristic 
moments of the doctrine are two: first, that the Creator 
selected this universe from a number of others which he 
might have created ; and, second, that all of these present- 
ed certain imperfections or disadvantages which omnipo- 
tence could not avoid. (/}) The doctrine that the 
universe advances on the whole, so as to be 
tending toward a state in the indefinite future 
different in its general character from that in 
the indefinite past. This is better called evolutioniam. 
It is ay sed to pessimiam, which holds that the universe 
is tending to the nothingness from which it sprang, and 
to Epicureaniam, which holds that the universe is not tend- 
ing from any general state to any other general state. 


2. The belief, or disposition to believe, that 
whatever exists is right and good, in some in- 
serutable way, in spite of all observations to 
the contrary. 


The Christian optimizm is the recognition that in a spir- 
itual world a spiritual being, as such, cannot find an abso- 
lute limit or foreign necessity, against which his life must 
be broken in pieces; but that, on the contrary, all appa- 
rent outward limits, and even death itself, are for it but 
the means to a higher freedom and realisation of self. 

E. Caird, Hegel, p. 217. 


optimist (op’ti-mist), n. and a. 


optimistic (op-ti-mis’ tik), a. 


optimityt (op-tim’i-ti), n. 


optimum (op’ti-mum), 2. 


option (op’shon), 7. 


option 


It seemed to chill the flow of the good fellow's optimiem, 
so that he assented with but lukewanmn satisfaction. 
Howella, Modern Instance, ix. 


{= F. optt- 
miste = Sp. Pg. optimista = It. ottimista = G. 
optimist ; as optim-ism + -ist.) I, n. 1. One 
who believes in the metaphysical doctrine of 
optimism. 

The optimistz of our century have followed in the wake 
of Spinoza or Leibnitz. N. A. fev., CXXVIL. 464. 
2. One who believes in the present or ultimate 
supremacy of good over evil; one who always 
hopes for and expects the best ; & person of 
hopeful disposition. 

One such I knew long since, a white-haired man, .. . 
A genial optimist. Bryant, Old Man's Counsel. 

II. a. Ofor pertaining to optimism; optimis- 
tic: as, the oplimist view. 

(< optimist + -tc.] 

, pertaining to, or characterized by opti- 
mism; disposed to take the most hopeful view 
of a matter; hopeful; sanguine. 

If we confine ourselves to the health of women, we 


shall find that the figures hardly justify us in assuming a 
purely optimistic attitude. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXVIII. 610. 


optimistically (op-ti-mis’ti-kal-i), adv. In ac- 


cordance with optimism, or the view that every- 
thing is undened for the best; in a hopeful or 
sanguine manner; hopefully. 

{< LL. optimita(t-)s, 
excellence, < L. optimus, best, very good: see 
opened The state of being best. Bailey, 
1731. 


optimize (op’ti-miz), v. i.; pret. and pp. opli- 


mized, ppr. optimizing. [< oplim-ism + -tze.] 
1. To hold or express the doctrines or belief of 
an optimist. Saturday Rev.—2. To take the 
most hopeful view of a matter; hold or main- 
tain hopeful views habitually. 

It is pleasant to argue, as I have thus far argued, the 
optimizng side of the question (of suffrage]. 

Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, I. 160. 

Also spelled optimise. 
(NL., neut. of L. 
optimus, optumus, best, very good, superl. (as- 
sociated with bonus, good), < ¥ op in optare, 
choose: see optate.] fn bot., one of the three 
cardinal points of temperature—namely that 
point at which the metabolic processes are car- 
ried on with the greatest activity. “The minimum 
or zero point is the point at which the performance is 
esl fart ep the optimum point, at which it is carried 


on with the greatest activity; and the maximum point, at 
which it is arrested.” (Vines.) 


Every vegetative (and fructificative) process has certain 
limits of temperature, and a fixed optimum in each species. 
De Bary, Fungi (trana.), p. 353. 
[< F. option = Sp. opcion 
= Pg. opcdo, < L. optio(n-), choice, free choice, 
option, < optare, choose: see optate.] 1. Choice; 
wish; preference; election. 

Transplantation must proceed from the option of the 
people, else it sounds like an exile. Bacon. 
2. The power or liberty of choosing; the right 
or power of choice; the opportunity of electin 
or selecting an alternative or one of severa 
lines of conduct; the power of deciding on a 
course of action: as, that is not left in my op- 
tion; it is at your option to take it or leave it. 

In the European nations a constantly increasing num- 
ber of persons find themselves in circumstances in which 
a large option is allowed them as to the plan on which 
they will conduct their lives. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 335. 
3. In Eng. canon law, the right, now obsolete, 
whieh an archbishop formerly had, on conse- 
crating a bishop, of selecting a benefice in the 
bishop’s diocese for one of his own chaplains. 
—4, On stock and other exchanges, a privilege, 
secured by the payment of a certain premium or 
consideration, either (1) of calling for the deliv- 
ery, or (2) of making delivery, of @ certain spe- 
cified amount of some particular stock or kind 
of produce, at a specified price, and within spe- 
cified limits of time. The first kind of option is usually 
designated a call, and the second a put ; but both are some- 
times called Sutures. ; 
5+. A wishing; a wish. 

I shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick option: 
0 that men were wise! : 

Layman's Def. of Christ (1730), p. 23. 

r’s option. Sec buyer.— Local on. See local. 

— er’s option. See seller.=Syn. 2 Option, Charice, 
Preference, Election. Option is the right of choice, the 
freedom to choose between two or more: as, ‘‘ there is no 
option,” Shedd, Homiletics, p. 30. Chotce is primarily the 
act of choosing, but, by extension, may be the same as 
option: as, he gave him the choice. Preference is prima- 
rily the state of mind determining the choice, and sec- 


option 


ondarily the act of choosing. Election emphasizes the 
leaving of some while choosing others. Chowe and pref- 
erence may apply to that which is chosen ; the others not. 


optional (op’shon-al), a. and n. [< option + 
-al.) JI, a. 1. Left to one’s option or choice; 
depending on choice or preference. 

If to the former the movement was not optional, it was 
the same that the latter chose when it was optional. 

Palfrey. 

2. Leaving something to choice; involving a 


power of choice or option.— Optional writ, in lav, 
a writ which commands the defendant to do the thing 
required, or show the reason why he has not done it: in 


distinction from a peremptory cerit. See : 

II. x. In the colleges of the United States, 
an elective study, or one left to choice; an 
elective. 

optionally (op’shon-al-i), adv. In an optional 
manner; with the privilege of choice. 

optogram (op’té-gram), x.  [< Gr. drr(xdc), of 
seeing, + ypauua, awriting.) <A persistent im- 
age formed on the retina by the bleaching of 
the visual purple. It may be made permanent 
by immediately immersing the retina in a so- 
lution of potash alum. 

optometer (op-tom’e-tér), 7. [< Gr. orr(cxde), 
of seeing, + uétpov, a measure.} An instrument 
for measuring the refractive powers of the eye. 
Also optimeter. 

optometry (op-tom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. omr(ixd¢), of 
seeing, + -zeTpia, ¢ wétpov, measure. Cf. optom- 
eter.] 1. The measurement of the range of 
vision.— 2, The measurement of the visual 
powers in general (including the acuteness of 
the perception of form, of light, and of colors— 
eidoptometry, photoptometry, and chromatop- 
tometry respectively), of the extent of the 
visual field (perioptometry), of the accommo- 


Opuntiaces 
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Pliny as growing.] A genus of cacti, type of 
the tribe Opuntiee in the order Cactacea, hav- 
ing the stamens shorter than the half-erect pe- 


tals. There are about 200 species, of warmer America, 
with one species 
widely scattered 
throughout the 
Old World. They 
are fleshy herbs, 
shrubby plants, or 
sometimes trees, 
their branches usu- 


bose joints, with 
hairy tubercles 
which are set with 
sharp spines. They 
bear small scale- 
like leaves on the 
younger branches, 
lateral hh red, 
or purple flowe 
¢ pear-sha 
berries. For uses 
and names, see 
cochineal and 
ickly-pear ; also 
ndian 49 heated 
e 


92), ge 
Notte, and plage 


Flowering Branch of Indian Fig (Opuntia 
wulgarts). 


(0- pun-shi-&’- 


a anh an a, cae th pe eewets b,a 
Weaeicg 1825), < Opuntia + -acee.] A name 


sometimes given to the natural order Cactacea. 


Opuntian (0-pur’shian), a.andn. [< L. Opun- 
tius, < Opus *Opunt-), < Gr. ‘Onoicg (Orowr-), 
Opus, a town of Locris in Greece.] JI, a. Re- 


lating to a branch of the ancient Locrians in 
Greece: so called from their chief town Opus. 


- that the joints resemble a network.— 


or 


are therefore viewed as conveying grace to the recipient, 
unless by want of the due dispositions, such as faith, love, 
repentance, etc., he wilfully interposes a barrier which 
revents his oe the grace. Certain schoolmen are 
hought to have taught that the sacraments produce their 
full effect In all cases without restriction, and this doctrine 
has often been imputed by Protestant controversialists to 
the Roman Catholic Church, instead of that contained in 
the decrees of the Council of Trent (session vii., canon 
viii.) as explained by Bellarmine and others, and given 
above. Anglican theologians have sometimes u this 
phrase to express the doctrine of the Church of England 
that the inward grace is one of the two integral parts of 
a sacrament (Catechism), that the sacraments are ihre 
which are effectual (Article xxv.), and that, as the English 
bishops declared at the Savoy conference, ‘‘ sacraments 
have their effects where the receiver doth not ‘ ponere obi- 
coe: Lary any ea a them.” aa De Book of somnee 
er (Amer. p. 124.— Opus a. e 
middle ages, embroidery. Compare Prot Zeon (under 
Phrygian) and auriphrygia.— Opus plumari an old 
name for feather-stitch.—_ Opus punctatum. € as 
d work.— Opus reticulatum, in masonry, regular 
stonework or brickwork in square biocks, the courses of 
which are inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizon, so 
cum, Saracenic work (that is, ta , etc.), im- 
pores from the East.— Opus feotite, = kind of pavement 
ormed of slabs or tiles of glass or other material, the pieces 
er than the tessere of ordi- 


having a definite size, far 1 
es of plain color and some- 


nary mosaic. They are somet 
times mottled and veined.— Opus signin a kind of 
tough cement or stucco used by the ancient Romans to 
coat the interior of aqueducta, etc.—Opus spicatum 
herring-bone masonry.— Opus liatum, a pavement 
with designs executed in pieces of different colors, called 
tesserce or tesselee, of larger size and more regular form 
than the pieces used in mosaic. 


opuscle (6-pus’l), n. Same as opuscule. 
opuscule (6-pus’kal), 


n. («< F. opuscule = a 
opusculo = Pg. opusculo = It. opusculo, opuscolo, 

L. opusculum, a little work, < opus,a work: see 
apie A small work; especially, a literary or 
musical work of small size. 


opusculum (5-pus’ki-lum),.; pl. opuscula (-18). 


dative and refractive states of the eye (diop- Il, n A citizen or native of Opus. me I 
ee Opunties (6-pun-ti’é-3), n. pl. L. (Bentham Ll.: see opuscule.] Same as opuscule. 
pone eae Bn Ott Postion aud wecyemeuls and Hooker, 1865), g ra ee] A tribe opus-number (0’pus-num/’bér),n. The number 


of the eyeball (ophthalmostatometry and oph- 


thalmotropometry). ated: as, the 


y which a musical work is desi 
oonlight So- 


of polypetalous plants of the order Cactacee, opus-number of Beethoven’s “ 


optostriate (op-to-stri’at), a. [< Gr. drr(ixdc), distinguished by the short calyx-tube, not pro- 7104, °7. No.2. Se 
: ” longed beyond the ovary. It contains 4 BS Mesias cd deta Nahe lea CORE: 
of seeing. B. striate, Pertaining to or con which Opuntia is the iyoa nd oily iniportant ‘one aud opyet, ”. €e opie. 


sisting of the optic thalamus and the striate 
body: as, the optostriate body (the thalamus 
and the corpus striatum taken together). 
optot (op’td-tip), nm. [< Gr. orr(ixdc), of see- 
ing, + Tvzoc, type.] A letter of a definite size 
selected as a test for acuteness of vision; a 
test-type, as those of Snellen. 
opulence (op’i-lens), n. [< F. opulence = Sp. 
g. opulencia = It. opulenza, < L. opulentia, 
riches, wealth, < opulen(t-)s, opulentus, rich: 
see opulent.) Wealth; riches; affluence. 
There in full opulence a banker dwelt, 


Who all the joys and pee of ence tele P 
wift, Mr. Thomas Snow. 


Barbarous nee, jewel-thick, 
Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands. 
Tennyson, Maud, xilt. 

=Syn. Opulence, Wealth, Riches, Affuence. All these 
words imply not only the ession of much property, 
but the possession of it under such circumstances that it 
can be and is enjoyed. They seem contrasted not only 
with their opposites, but with the possession of a mode- 
rateamount. Opulence is a dignified and strong word for 
wealth. Wealth and riches may mean the property pos- 
sessed, and riches generally does mean it; the others do 
not. Affluence suggests the flow of wealth to one, and re- 
sult free expenditure for objects of desire. There is 
little erence in the strength of the words. 


opulency (op’i-len-si), n. (As opulence (see 
-cy).] Same as opulence. 
The infinite flatteries that follow youth and ney. 
hak., T. of A., v. 1. 88. 
opulent (op’i-lent), a. [<F. opulent = Sp. Pg. 
opulento = It. opulente, opulento, < L. opulen(t-)s, 
more frequently opulentus, rich, wealthy, splen- 
did, noble, < ops, power, might, pl. apes rop- 
erty, riches, wealth. Cf. copy.) 1. Wealthy; 
rich; affluent; having large means. 
What can you say, to draw 


A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak. 
Shak., Lear, i. 1. 88 


If the circumstances of our state be such as to favour 
the accumulation of wealth, and make the opulent still 
more rich, this will increase their ambition. 

Goldemith, Vicar, xix. 
2. Unstinted; plentiful; abundant; profuse. 

All bathed In opulent sunshine. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 53. 

3. Blooming; brilliant; splendid. [Rare.] 

Beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 
opulently (op’i-lent-li), adv. In an opulent 
manner; richly; with abundance or splendor. 
Opuntia (6-pun’shi-&), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. Opus (Opunt-),< Gr. 'Ozore¢ (‘Orovrt-), 
a town of Locris in Greece, where some cactus- 
like plant, ‘‘herba Opuntia,” is mentioned by 


about 250 species, principally American. They are succu- 

lent perennials, shrubs or sometimes trees, armed with 

sharp spines. Their usually lateral and large flowers are 

pina by pear-shaped or roundish berries. See cut un- 
er 


opus (6’pus), n.; pl. opera (op’e-ri.). [L., work, 


a work: see opera.] Work; a work, asa literary 
or musical composition (in tho latter use often 


abbreviated op.). The published works of a musical 
composer are frequently numbered in order for reference : 
as, Op. 28. A single opus may contain two or more num- 
bers: as, Op. 48, No. 3.—Qpus Alexandrinum, Alexan- 
drian work: a type of mosaic pavement consisting of geo- 
metric figures in black and red tesserre on a white ground. 
— Opus araneum, a kind of needlework done in white 
thread, with figures of men, angels, and animals, liturgical 
vessels, etc. The name is given especially to such work of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.—Opus filatorium, 
the ancient name for fancy work of all sorts done with 
threads, including drawn and darned embroidery, and all 
kinds of netting and the like; especially, an embroidery in 
thread or colored silk on a fabric of small square mes 
sometimes having cp petem cut out of thin stuff appli 
and edged with needlework.— Opus incertum or opus 
antiquum, masonry formed of small rough stones set ir- 
peeulerly i Butea aoe in some examples neversee by 
8 0 or tiles.— Opus insertum, in masonry, 
regular stonework in which the vertical joints of every 


A. Opus Incertum. B. Opus Lateritium. C. Opus Reticulatum. 


course fall in the middle of the blocks of the courses im- 
mediately above and below.— Opus interrasile, decora- 
tion produced by peta away the ground, leaving the 

ttern, or cutting out the pattern, so that the openings 
orm the design.— Opus lateritium, in ancient 
brickwork or tilework.— Opus um or magnum 
opus, a great work; a literary or tic work on which 
one spends his best powers. — musivum, mosaic. 
_— opus operantis, literally, the work of the worker; 
in theol., the effect of a sacrament considered as pro- 
ceeding from the spiritual disposition or condition of 
the recipient. ‘he doctrine that the sacraments confer 
benefits ex opere operantis, from the act of the person act- 
ing or taking part in them, is regarded as a distinctively 
Protestant view, in opposition to the doctrine that the 
benefit is derived ex opere operato.—Opus operatum, 
literally, a work wrought; in scholastic and Roman Cath- 
olic theology, the due celebration of a sacrament, consid- 
ered as necessarily and inherently involving the grace of 
the sacrament. Sacramental grace is said by Roman 
Catholic theologians to be conferred ex opere operato, 
‘from the (sacramental) act performed,’ the sacrament 
deriving its power from the institution of Christ, and not 
from the merit of the minister or recipient. Sacraments 


masonry, 


oquassa (o-kwas’ii),n. [Amer. Ind.] The blue- 


backed trout, Salmo oquassa. [Rangeley Lake, 
Maine. ] 


or! (ér), conj. [(a) < ME. or, a contracted form 


of other, outher, auther,< AS. dthor, duther, dw- 
ther, ahwether, pron.; orig. the same as either, of 
which, through the obs. var. other?, or is thus 
a contracted form: see either, Cf. nor, simi- 
larly related to neither. (b) Withthe ME. other, 
or, was merged in early ME. another word, oth- 
the, < AS. oththe, rarely eththa, oththon, or, = 
OHG. eddo, odo, MHG. ode, od, also with an at- 
tracted compar. suffix, due, as partly in ME., to 
association with orig. comparative forms (OHG. 
wedar = E. whether, ete.), OHG. odar, MHG. G. 
oder = Ieel. ethr, etha = Goth. aiththau, or, < 
Goth. ith (with “ breaking” aith-) (= L. et, and) 
+ thau, or. Oris much used correlatively, asin 
either ... or (AS. dthor or oththe ... oth- 
the), whether... or (AS. hicether .. . oth- 
the).] Either; else; otherwise; as an alterna- 
tive or substitute. (a) A disjunctive conjunction codr- 
dinating two or more words or clauses each one of which 
in turn is regarded as excluding consideration of the other 
or others: as, your money or your life; by skill or by 
chance; this road or that. The co nding negative is 

nor, with neither as introductory correlative. 

He knew the cause of everich maladye, 

Were it of hoot, or cold, or moyste, or drye. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 420. 
I'll free him, or fall with him! 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, i. 8. 
It is almost a standing rule to do as others do, or be 
ridiculous. Steele, Tatler, No. 138. 


In a little while the struggle was at an end: Those who 
were not slain took refuge in the secret places of their 
houses, or gave themselves up as one 

rving, Granada, p. 21. 


There may be several alternatives each joined to the pre- 
ceding one by or, presenting a choice between any two in 
the series: as, he may at law or medicine or divinity, 
or he may enterinto trade. The correlations are —(1) Evther 
. . . or (in archaic or poetical use also or... or). 


Or the bakke or some bone he breketh in his zouthe. 
Piers Ploweman (B), vii. 93. 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
Shak., M. of V., til. 2. 64. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or Jose it all. 
Montrose, My Dear and Only Love. 


For thy vast bounties are so numberless 
That them or to conceal or else to tell 
Is equally impossible. 
So that one m 
land or water. 


Cowley. 
go {in Venice] to most houses either by 
ddison, Remarks on Italy, Works, I. 887. 


or 


Examine, first, impartially each Fair, 
Then, as she merits, or condemn, or spare. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


(2) Whether... or (rarely or... or), in indirect ques- 


tions. 


Inquire what the ancients thought concerning the pres- 
ent frame of this world, whether it was to perish or no. 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, iii. 1 


E’en Ajax paus’d (s0 thick the jav'lins fly), 
Stepp'd back, and doubted or to live or die. 
Pope, Iliad, xv. 8838. 


Whether they were his lady’s marriage bella, 
Or prophets of them in his fantasy, 
T never asked. 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, Golden Supper. 


(6) A conjunction coormne ne two or more words or 
clauses each of which in turn is regarded as an equiva- 
lent of the other or others. Thus, we say of a particu- 
lar diagram that it is a square, or a figure with four equal 
sides and equal angles. 

{Or sometimes begins a sentence, in this case expressing 
an alternative with the foregoing sentence, or merely a 
transition to some fresh argument or illustration. 


Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, 


will he give him a stone? Mat. vil. 9.] 
Or else, else; otherwise. (Strictly ing, a redundant 
phrase, as or and else are equivalent in meaning. } 


This abbot, which that was an holy man, 
As monkes been, or elles oughten be. 
Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 191. 


The best rider, like the best hunter, {fs invariably either 
dead or else a resident of some other district. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 837. 
or? (ér), adv., prep., and conj. ([< ME. or, ar, 
a var. of er, er, ¢ AS. @r, before: see ere}, of 
which or is a var. form.] [, adv. Before; 
previously; already. 


He was of Lyndesay, als I ore told. 
Rob, of Brunne, p. 11. 


Il. prep. Before; ere; sooner than; rather -OFr?. 


than: as, or this (before this); or long (before 
long). 


Ich ne shal do me or daye to the dere churche, 
And huyre matyns and masse, as ich a monke were. 
Piers Plucman (C), viii. 66. 


For so may fall we sall tham fang, 
And marre tham or to-morne at none. 
York Plays, p. 89. 


These lookes (nought saying) do a benefice seeke, 
And be thou sure one not to lacke or long. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 501. 


III, conj. 1. Before; ere. 


Man, thenke vppon my ryghtwysnes, 
And make a-mendis or that thou dye. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 174. 


Blysse thi mouthe or thou ft ete, 
The better schalle be thi dyete. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. S8.), p. 17. 


But or he gaed, he vow'd and vow’'d, 
The castle should sweep the ground. 
Lammikin (Child's Ballads, IIT. 307). 


It was 14 or 15 dayes or they set any ordinance on land. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 78. 

He that marries or he be wise, will die or he thrive. 
Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 370. 


But or we go to the declaration of this psalm, it shall 
be profitable and convenient to shew who did write this 
m. Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, vil. 


2. Sooner than; rather than. 


Now {is routhe to rede how the red noble 
Is reuerenced or the rode. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 502. 


He'll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 
Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet in their grief. Shak., Cymbeline, li. 4. 15. 


3. Than. 


Yow that, I wot wel, weldegz more sly3t 
r Tos art, bi the half, or a hundreth of seche 
s I am. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1543. 


4. Lest.—or ever, or e’er, before ever, before... 
ever, the adverb ever by contraction assuming the form of 
the adverb ere, and or ere becoming thus a seeming dupli- 
cation of ere, with which or is ultimately identical, though 
now in this phrase sometimes mistaken for orl. 


A-say or euer thow trust; 
When dede is doun, hit ys to lat. 


-or4, 


or-. 
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aurum.| In her., one of the tinctures—the 
metal gold, often represented by a yellow col- 
or, and in engraving conven- = 
pene by dots upon a white 
ground. See tincture, and cuts 
under counter-changed and coun- 
ter-compony. 
His coat is not in or, 
Nor does the world run yet on wheels 


with him. \ 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. ae 
or4t, pron. A Middle English form of your. 


or5+, pron. A Middle English form of her (their). 
-or!, fare in some nouns, and formerly in all, 


-our; < ME. -or, -our, -ur,< OF. -or, -our, -ur, 
later -eur, F. -eur = Sp. Pg. -or = It. -ore,< L. 
-or (ace. -drem), the terminus of -tor (= Gr. 
-twp), after an orig. preceding ¢ -sor, forming 
nouns of agent from verbs (rarely directly from 
other nouns), as in ordtor, one who prays or 
speaks, an orator, legisldtor,one who proposes a 
law, legislator, imperdtor, one who commands, 
an emperor, confessor, one who confesses, rec- 
tor, one who rules, scriptor, one who writes, au- 
ditor, one who hears, sendtor, one who is an elder 
or counselor, a senator, ete.] An apparent suf- 
fix, the terminus of the suffix -tor, -sor, of Latin 


origin, forming nouns of agent from verbs. The 
verb is often not directly represented in English, as in 
doctor, rector, lector, oratur, victor, monitor, etc., but is com- 
monly existent in -ate2, as in demonstrator, Wuminator, 
wlustrator, generator, etc., or in -itel, -it1, as in depositor, 
auditor, etc., or without such suffix, as in instructor, actor, 
corrector, etc., the noun in -or being in such {instances 
actually or optionally interchangeable with a noun in -erl, 
as tnatructor or inatructer, etc., but the form in -or being 
generally preferred. Compare -or2. 

{Also in some nouns, and formerly in all, 
-our; «ME. -or, -our, ¢ OF. -eor, -eour, -etir, F. 
-eur = Sp. Pg. -ador = It. -atore, < L. -dtor (ace. 
-atorem). ] termination (apparent suffix) of 
Latin origin, contracted through Old French 
from an original Latin -afor. In English it is 
merged with -or!, as in emperor, ultimately from Latin im- 
perator; governor, ultimately from Latin gubernator, etc.; 
or with -erl, as in laborer, ultimately from Latin laborator; 
preacher, ultimately from Latin preedicator, etc. It ap- 
pears as -iour7, -tor, usually -tour (from OF. -eour), in savtor, 
savwur, ultimately from Latin salcator, 


-or?, [Also in older words -our; < ME. -our, -or, 


-ur, «OF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -cur=Sp. Pg.-or=It. 
-ore,< L. -or, orig. -08, ace. -orem, & suffix forming 
nouns, usually abstract, from verbs in -ére, as 
calor, heat, < calére, be hot, frigor, cold, < fri- 
geére, be cold, olor, odor, smell, < olére, smell, hor- 
ror, shrinking, < horrére, shrink, terror, fear, < 
terrére, make afraid, ete.; or nouns, sometimes 
concrete, not from verbs, as honor, honos, honor, 
arbor, arbos, a tree, etce.] A suffix of some 
nouns of Latin origin, either abstract, as in 
odor, horror, terror, honor, ete., or concrete, as 
in arbor, a tree, ete. It is not felt or used as 
an English formative. 

(OF. -or, -our, -ur, F. -eur = Sp. Pg. -or 
= It. -ore, ¢ L. -or (neut. -us), ace. -orem, ult. 
= E. -er2, the comparative suffix: see -er2.] A 
suffix of Latin origin appearing in compara- 
tives, used in English with a distinct compara- 
tive use, as in the adjectives major, minor, ju- 


nior, senior, prior, but also commonly in nouns, | 


as major, minor, prior, junior, senior, ete. It is 
not felt or used as an English formative. 

[ME. or-, < AS. or- = OS. or- = OF ries. or- 
= D. oor- = MLG. or- = OHG. MHG. G. ur- = 
Goth. «us-, an accented prefix, orig. identical 
with AS. d- (orig. *ar- = OHG. ar.-, er-, ir-, 
MHG. er-, ete.), E a-, and with the prep. OHG. 
ur = Goth. us, out: see a-!. The same prefix, 
AS. d-, appears accented and disguised in oak- 
um, q.v.) A prefix of Anglo-Saxon origin, ap- 
pearing unrecognized as a prefix and with no 
separate significance in ordeal, ort, and a few 
other words now obsolete. 


Booke of Precedence (E. E. ¥. S., extra ser.) 1.42. graly (0’rii), rn. [AS. ora. Cf. ore.] An Anglo- 


The lions had the mastery of them, and brake all their 
bones in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den. 
Dan. vi. 24. 
: This heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep. Shak., Lear, ii. 4. 288. 


The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e'er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustick row. 
Milton, Nativity, L. 86. 


I, or ere that season come, 
Escaped from every care. 

Cowper, On Liberties taken with Milton’s Remains. 
[Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) in all senses ex- 
cept in the phrase or ever, or eer, which is still 
sometimes used. ] 


or’ (ér),. [< ME. or, < OF. (and F.) or = Sp. oracle (or’a-kl), . 


oro = Pg. ouro = It. oro, < L. aurum, gold: see 


ora’, 7. 
orach, orache (or’ach), n. 


Saxon money of account. In the laws of Edward 
the Elder and Guthrum, the ora was equivalent to 2) 
shillings of the time. In the Doomsday Book the ora was 
equal to 20 pence. 

Plural of os?. 

{Also orrach, and 
formerly arrach ; < F. arroche, orach, prob. ¢ L. 
atripler, orach: see Atripler.] One of several 
Old World plants of the ome Atriplex, espe- 
cially 4. hortensis, the garden-orach. See dAitri- 
plex and mountain-spinach. The common orach is 
A. patula, a weed and seaside plant of both hemispheres, 
The sea-orach, A. littoralis, of the coasts of Europe, fs also 
used a8 a spinach. See cut in next column.— Dog’s- 


orach, Same as notchieed.—Orach moth, a lepidop- 
terous insect, Hadend atrizdicis. 


[< ME. oracle, < OF. (and 
F.) oracle = Sp. ordculo = Pg. oraculo = It. ora- 


oracle 


x, Orach (Atripiex patula); 2, the inflorescence; a.a male flower; 
6, a female flower; c, the fruit with the calyx. 


colo, < L. oraculum, syneopated oraclum,a divine 
announcement, a prophecy, a place where such 
were given, < orare, pray: see oration.] 1. In 
class.antiq.: (a) An utterance given by a priest 
or P iad of a god, in the name of the god 
and, as was believed, by his inspiration, in an- 
swer to a human inquiry, usually respecting 
some future event, as the success of an enter- 

rise or battle, or some proposed line of con- 

uct. Such oracles exerted for centuries a strong infiu- 
ence upon the course of human affairs, the belief of both 
the medium and the questioner in their divine inspiration 
being in most cases genuine. The oracles themselves, 
however, were often ambiguous or at least obscure. The 
pee of the chief oracular seats of Greece was powerful 
n the promotion of good government and justice, After 
the introduction of Christianity the utterance of oracles 
gradually ceased. It was a common belief of early Chris- 
tians that the oracles actually proceeded from evil spirits. 


Though I am satisfied and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others, 
Shak., W. T., i 1. 190. 
(b) The deity who was supposed to give such 
answers to inquiries. 
The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 


Runs thro’ the arched roof in words decelving. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 173 


Oracles are brief and final in their utterances. 
O. W. Holmes, Emerson, iv. 
(c) The place where oracular answers were giv- 
en; the sanctuary, temple, or adytum whence 
the supposed supernatural responses proceed- 


ed. The Greeks surpassed every other nation in both the 
number and the celebrity of their oracles. Those of Zeus at 
Dodona in Epirus, of Apollo at Delphi, and of Trophonius 
near Lebadeia in Boeotia enjoyed the highest reputation. 


Thither come, 
And let my grave-stone be your oracle. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 222. 
2. Hence, by extension—(a) The communica- 
tions, revelations, or instruction delivered by 
God to or through his prophets: rarely used in 
the singular: as, the oracles of God; the divine 

oracles. 
This is he .. 


. who received the lively oracles to give 
unto us. Acts vii. 38. 


They es that the law doth speak with all indiffer- 
ency; that the law hath no side-respect to their persons; 
that the law is, as it were, an oracle proceeded from wisdom 
and understanding. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 10. 
(6) The sanctuary or most holy place in the 
temple, in which was deposited the ark of the 
covenant (1 Ki. vi. 19): sometimes used for the 
temple itself. 

The priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord unto his place, into the oracle of the house, to the 
most holy place, even under the wings of the cherubims. 

1 Ki. viil. 6. 
(c) A source or 2H Re of the divine will 
that may be consulted or drawn upon. 
God hath now sent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will. . 
Milton, P. R., {. 460. 
3. An uncommonly wise person, whose opin- 
ions are of great authority, and whose determi- 
nations are not disputed. 
I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 93. 


Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode. 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 
4. A wise saying or an authoritative decision 
given by such a person. 


oracle 


When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws 
We shall hear music, wit, and oracte. 
Shak., T. and C., & 3. 74. 
5. Something that is looked upon as an infal- 
lible guide or standard of reference. 
Col. Pray, my lord, what's a clock by your oracle? 
Lord Sp. Faith, I can't tell; I think my watch runs 
upon wheels. Sui/t, Polite Conversation, Dial. L 
oraclet (or’a-kl), r.i. [< vraele, n.) To utter 
oracles. 
No more shalt thou by oracling ahuse 
; The Gentiles. Milton, P. R., 1. 455. 
oraclert (or’a-klér), 2. One who utters oracles; 
the giver of an oracle or oracular response. 
Pyrrhus, whom the Delphian Oracler 
Deluded by his double-meaning Measures. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 
oracular (6-rak’i-lir), a. (¢ ML. oracularis, ¢ 
L. oraculum, oracle: see oracle.] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an oracle or ora- 


cles. Hence —(a) Obscure or ambiguous like the oracles 
of pagan deities. (b) Positive; authoritative; not to be 
gainsaid ; wise beyond contradiction. 


O that, whiles we sweate and bleede for the mainte- 
nance of these oracular truths, wee could bee perswaded to 
remit of our heat in the pursuit of opinions. 

Bp. Hall, The Reconciler, Ded. 


(c) Wise as an oracle; expressing opinions with the mys- 
teriousness or doginatism of an oracle. 

They have something venerable and oracwar in that un- 
adorned gravity and shortness in the expression. Pope. 
2. Of or pertaining to one possessing the power 
of delivering oracular or divine messages; pos- 
sessing the power of uttering oracles: as, an 
oracular tongue. 

His gestures did obey 


The oracular mind that made his features glow. 
Shelley, Revult of Islam, 1. 59. 


Where, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light-creating God. 
Cowper, Truth, 1. 389. 
oracularity (6-rak-ii-lar’i-ti),m. [« oracular + 
-ity.] Oracularness; mysterious dogmatism. 
Now Stanfield has no mysticism or oracwarity about 


him. You can see what he means at once. 
Thackeray, Early and Late Papers, Picture Gossip. 


oracularly (6-rak’t-liir-li), adv. In the manner 
of an oracle; authoritatively; sententiously. 
oracularness (6-rak’t-liir-nes), 7. Thecharac- 
ter of being oracular. 
oraculoust (6-rak’i-lus),@. [< L. oraculum, an 
oracle: see oracle.] Same as oracular. 
As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they cannot 


hold out long. 
Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 


Urim and Thumminm, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breast. Milton, P. R., tii. 14. 
oraculouslyt (6-rak’i-lus-li), adv. Same as 
oracularly. 


The genius of your blessings hath instructed 
Your tongue oraciwously. 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 1. 


oraculousness (6-rak’i-lus-nes), ». Same as 
oracularness. 
orad (0’rad), adv. [< L. os (or-), the mouth, + 
ad, to.) To or toward the mouth or oral region: 
opposed to aborad. 
orage (I. pron. 6-rézh’), ». [< OF. orage, F. 
orage = Pr. auratge = Sp. oraje, a storm, wind, 
«ore = Pr. Sp. Pg. aura = It. aura, ora, breeze, 
wind, < L. aura, air, breeze, wind, ML. storm, 
tempest: see aura.] 1. A storm; a tempest. 
Cotgrave. [Rare.] 
That orage of faction. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 632. (Davies.) 
2. In organ-building, a stop constructed so as 
to produce & noise in imitation of the sound of 
a storm. 
oragious (0-ra’jus),a. [< F. orageux, stormy, < 
orage, a storm: see orage.] Stormy; tempes- 
tuous. [Rare.] 
M. D'Ivry, whose early life may have been rather ora- 
was yet a gentleman perfectly well conserved. 
Thackeray, Newcomes, xxxi. 
oraisont, ». An obsolete form of orison. 
oral (0’ral),a. [=F . oral =Sp. Pg. oral = It. 
orale, < NL. oralis, of the mouth, ¢ L. os (or-), 
the mouth, = Skt. asya, the mouth.) 1. Of or 
pertaining to the mouth or ingestive opening: 
us, the oral orifice; oral surgery; oral gesta- 
tion.— 2. Uttered by the mouth or in words; 
spoken, not written: as, oral traditions; oral 
testimony; oral law. 
Savage rusticity is reclalmed by oral admonition alone, 
Gaddsmith, Citizen of the World, lxxv. 


Oral record, and the silent heart — 
Depositerics faithful and more kind 
Than fondest epitaph. 
Wordscorth, Excursion, vi. 


grous, 
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The oral language of China has continued the same that 
it is now for thirty centuries, 
J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, L 2. 


3. Using or concerned with speech only, and 
not writing; communicating instruction, ete., 
by word of mouth; viva voce. [Rare.] 

The influence of simply Oral Teachers rests chiefly in 


the hearts and minds of the Taught. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 6. 


4. In zool., situated on the same part or side 
of the body as the mouth: opposed to aboral or 
anal.— Oral arms, in acalephs, arm-like appendages of 
the wall of the stomach, which usually projects into folded 
membranes, between which the mouth is situated.— Oral 
aspect. See ambulacral aspect, vider ambulacral.— Oral 
cavity, in haustellate insects, the hollow on the lower 
surface of the head, from which the proboscis or sucking- 
mouth protrudes. — Oral contract, evidence, ges- 
tation, etc. See the nouns.— Oral pleading, in éaie, 
pleading by word of mouth in presence of the judges: su- 
perseded by written pleading in the reign of Edward IIT. 
— Oral skeleton, in echinoderms, the whole dentary ap- 
paratus or hard parts about the mouth. See lantern of 
Aristotle, under lantern.— Oral valves, in crinvids, the 
processes of the perisomc about the mouth, projecting over 
the orifice and capable of closing it by coming together 
like valves. — Oral whiff, a whiff heard during expiration 
from the open mouth, following the cardiac rhythm. It is 
developed in health by exertion, and also appears during 
complete rest in cases of thoracic aneurism, when it may 
be double. When thus appearing during rest, it is of diag- 
nostic value, and is called Drummond's whiff. 

orale (0-ra’1é), ». [ML., neut. of (NL.) oralis, 
of the mouth: see oral.] A veil worn by the 
Pope at solemn pontifical celebrations; the 
fanon. See fanon, 3 (e). 

orally (6’ral-i), adv. 1. In an oral manner; by 
word of mouth; in words, without writing; vo- 
cally; verbally: as, traditions? derived orally 
from ancestors.— 2. By means of the mouth; 
through, in, or into the mouth. 

The priest did sacrifice, and orally devour it whole. 
Bp. Hall, Epistles, To Sir T. Challoner. 


‘‘Morphinomania,” by Dr. Seymour J. Starkey, gives a 
striking but quite credible account of the influence of 
the unscientific use of morphia, either subcutaneously or 
orally. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 219. 

orang (0-rang’), n. Same as orang-utan, 

orange! (or’anj), n.and a. [Formerly also or- 
enge; < ME. orenge (= D. oranje = G. orange), ¢ 
OF. orenge, F. orange (= Pr. orange), an accom. 
form (simulating or, ¢ L. aurum, gold, in allu- 
sion to the yellow fruit) for *arenge, ¢ It. aran- 
cia, f., arancio, m. (ML. arangia, also accom. 
aurantia, NL. aurantum, simulating L. aurum, 
gold), orig. with initial x, asin It. dial. naranza, 
naranz = Sp. naranja = Pg. laranja (with orig. 
n changed to J, appar. in simulation of the def. 
art.) = Wall. neranze = MGr. veparrciov, NGr, 
veparTgt, ¢ Ar. ndranj = Hind. nadrangi, narangt 
= Pali ndrango = late Skt. naranya, nagaranga, 
i Pers. ndranj, ndrinj, ndrang, an orange ; 
ef. Pers. ndr, a pomegranate. Cf. lemon an 
lime3, also of Pers. origin.] J, n. 1. The fruit 
of the orange-tree, a large globose berry of eight 
or ten membranous cells, each containing sev- 
eral seeds which are packed in a pulp of fusi- 
form vesicles, distended with an acidulous re- 


freshing Juice. There are three principal varicties of 
the orange — the sweet or China orange, Citrus Aurantium 
proper, including the ordinary market sorts: the bitter 
or Seville orange or bigarade, variety Bivyaradia, used for 
making marmalade, its peel being specially valued; and 


~ the bergamot orange, variety Bergamia, classed by some, 


however, 28 a variety of Citrus Medica (see bergamot), 1). 
2. A rather low branching evergreen fruit-tree, 
Citrus Aurantium, with greenish-brown bark, el- 
liptical or ovate coriaceous Icaves, the petiole 
often winged, and fragrant white flowers. It is 
long-lived and extremely prolific. When no longer fruit- 
ful, its hard, fine-grained, yellowish wood {s valued for 
inlaid work and fine turnery. Its flowers are prized when 
fresh (see orange-Llossoma), and (chiefly those of the bitter 
orange) yield neroli-oil and orange-water. The varieties 
of the orange are very numerous, distinguished most ob- 
viously by their fruit. Its origin is referred to India, 
whence it A hse to western Asia, thence reaching Spain 
and Italy, through the agency of the Moors and the cru- 
saders, between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries. It 
is now cultivated in nearly all tropical and subtropical 
lands, including China and Japan, the whole Mediterra- 
nean basin, the West Indies, and the southern borders of 
the United States, having, indeed, become thoroughly wild 
in Florida, 


The gourde is goode nych this orenge ysowe, 
Whoos vynes brent maath askes for hem sete. 
Palladiusa, Husbondrie (EL. E. T. 8.), p. 120. 


3. A reddish-yellow color, of which the orange 
is the type.—4. In her., a roundel tenné. See 


roundel.—Blenheim orange, a golden-colored variety 
of apple.— Blood-or @, a sweet orange with the pulp 
mottled with crimson and the rind reddish, grown in Malta, 
and hence also called Maltese oranoe.— Cadmium-or- 
ange, a dcep-orange shade of cadmium-yellow.— Clove- 
orange, Same as mandarin orange.— Coolie orange. See 
coolie.— Diphenylamine-orange, a coal-tar color used 
in dyeing. It is the potassium salt of a phenylated acid- 


orangeat 


yellow, and dyes an orange color. Also known as tropee- 
olin OV, orange TV, orange N.— orange, a moth 
of the genus Gortyna.— Gold orange, a coal-tar color: 
saine as helianthin.— Horned orange, a monstrous form 
of the orange in which the carpels are separated.— Mad- 
der-orange. See madder lakes, under madder!.— Mal- 
tese orange. Same as blood-orange-— Mandarin or- 
@, a small flattened variety of orange in which the 
rind separates very readily from the pulp, the latter sweet 
and deliciously flavored. See Tanyerine orange.— 
orange, 2 artificially prepared iron ocher, of a color 
similar to burnt sienna without the brown tinge of the 
latter. It is used as an artists’ color.—Native orange. 
Saine as oranye-thorn.— Navel orange, a very large and 
sweet, usually seedless variety, of Brazil, etc.: so called 
from a peculiar navel-like formation at the summit, 
which Is somewhat oval in shape.— Noble orange. Same 
as mandarin orange.— Orange G, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing, being the beta-disulphonate sodium salt of ben- 
zene-azo-beta-naphthol. It dyes a bright orange, very fast 
to light.— Orange JI, coal-tar color used in dyeing, being 
the sodium salt of alpha-naphthol-azobenzene. It dyes 
reddish-orange. Also called tropwolin OOO No. 1, and 
alpha-naphthol orange.— prance , a coal-tar color used 
in dycing, the sodium salt of beta-naphthol-azobenzene: 
same as mandarin, 5. Also called tr tn OOO No. 2, 
and beta-napthol orange.— Orange HI. Same as heli- 
anthin.— Orange IV. Same as diphenylamine-orange.— 
Orange lake. Same as madder-crainge.— Orange N. 
Same as di ReRUaanI Ne ranvG- OSARe orange, See 
Maclura.— eite orange, a hardy shrubby variety of 
orange, an ornamental plant. It is also used asa stock for 
dwarting the varieties of the orange.— Palatine orange 
a coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the ammonium salt 
of tetranitro-diphenol. It is applicable to wool and silk 
in an acid bath.— Quito oranges, the berries of Solanum 
Quitoense.— 8t. Michael's orange, a rather small, thin- 
skinned, seedless variety of orange, the pulp very sweet and 
the tree extremely productive.— Sumatra 0 @. See 
Murraya.— S8weet-skinned orange, a variety of orange 
with thick soft rind, in Paris called forbidden fruit, while 
in London that name applies to a small sort of shaddock. 
— Tangerine orange, 2 subvariety of the mandarin, in- 
clining to a pear shape, its smallest form not larger than an 
English walnut.— Wild orange. (a) The common orange 
in its spontancous forms. (vb) The Carolina cherry-laurel, 
Prunus Caroliniana. It is a small tree with glossy cori- 
aceous leaves, wild and cultivated for ornament in the 
southern United States. Its foliage, bark. and fruit con- 
tain prussic acid, and the leaves are often fatal to animals 
browsing upon them. Also called mock-orange and wild 
peach. (c) See toothache-tree. : 
II. a. Of or belonging to an orange; specifi- 
eally, being of the reddish-yellow color of the 


orange. 
The ideas of orange colour and azure. 


Yon orange sunset waning slow. 
Tennyson, Move eastward, happy earth. 


Or bat, Rhinonycteris aurantia : so called from the 
coloration.— Orange bird, Phonipara zena, a West Indian 
tanager, having an orange breast.— Orange chrome, a 
chrome-yellow of a deep-orange shade.— Orange COWTY, 
Cupra aurora, the morning-dawn cowry.— Orange dove, 
Chryseenas victor, the male of which is orange.— Orange 
footman, Lithosia aureda, a British moth.— Orange 
fruit-worm, See fruit-worm.— Orange gourd. Same 
as egg gourd (which see, under gourd).— miner- 
al, an oxid of lead similar to red lead in composition, but 
much brighter and clearer in color. It is formed by oxi- 
dizing white lead on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, 
It is largely used in paints, principally as a base for artificial 
or eosin vermilion.—- Orange moth, Angerona prunaria, 
a British geometrid moth, so called from its color.— Or- 
an ocner: pus as (burnt) Roman nie (which cee: 
under ocher).— Orange paste. See paxte.— Orange sal- 
low, Xanthia citrago, : British moth.—0O skin 
surtace, a name given to the glaze of certain varieties of 
Oriental porcelain, from the slight roughnesses of the sur- 
face, without reference to color.— Orange-slip clay, a 
clay used in Statfordshire, chietly in making slip, of a gray 
color, having mixed with it reddish nodules, which give 
an let Se color to the tempered mass.— under- 
, Brephos parthenais, a common noctuid moth of 
Europe: an English collectors’ name.— Orange ba 
, Heporina croceago, a common noctuid moth of Eu- 
rope: an English collectors’ name.— ev 
a mercury vermilion, red with an orange hue. 


Orange?” (or’fnj), a. [Attrib. use of Orange, < 
F. Orange (> D. Oranje, G. Oranien), a city and 
principality in France, orig. (L.) drausto(n-), 
the capital of the Cavari, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis.] 1, Of or pertaining to the principality 
of Orange in France, or the line of princes 
named from it: often with special reference 
to William III. of England, Prince of Orange, 
who was regarded as the champion of Protes- 
tantism against Louis XIV. on the continent, 
and against James II. in Ireland.—2. Of or 
pertaining to the Society of Orangemen, or Or- 
angeism: as, an Orange lodge; an Orange em- 
blem. See Orangeman. 

orangeade (or-an-jid’), ». [= F. orangeade = 
Sp. naranjada = Pg. laranjada = It. aranciata ; 
as orange! + -ade! as in lemonade, ete. Cf. or- 
angeat.) A drink made of orange-juice and 
water sweetened. 

Orangeade, a cooling Liquor made of the Juice of Or- 


anges and Lemmons, with Water and Sugar. 
E. Phillips, 1706, 


orangeat (or-an-zhat’), n. [« F. orangeat, ¢ 
orange, orange: see orangel.] 1. Sugared or 


eandied orange-peel, a sweetmeat. Imp. Dict, 
—2. Orangeade. Imp. Dict. 


Locke. 


orange-blossom 


orange-blossom (or’anj-blos’om), ». The blos- 
som of the orange-tree, worn in wreaths, etc., 
by brides as an emblem of purity. 
Lands of palm, of crange-blosaom, 


Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 
Tennyson, The Daisy. 


orange-butter (or’anj-but’ér), x. 1. Orange 


marmalade.— 2}. A kind of confection: seo the orange-scale (or’ anj-skal), n. 


quotation. 
The Dutch way to make orange-butier.— Take new cream 


two gallons, beat it up toa thickness, then add half a pint orange-skin (or’anj-skin), ». 


of orange-flower water, and as much red wine, and so being 
become the thickness of butter, it retains both the colour 
and scent of an orange. Closet of Rarities (1706). (Nares.) 


orange-colored (or’anj-kul’ord), a. Having 
the color of an orange. 

orange-crowned (or’dnj-kround), a. Having 
the top of the head orange: as, the orange- 
crowned warbler, Helminthophaga celata. 

orange-dog (or’anj-dog), n. The larva of Pa- 

' pilio cresphontes, a large caterpillar which feeds 
on the foliage of the orange in Florida and 
Louisiana. e cut under osmeterium. 

orange-flower (or’anj-flou’ér), ». Same as or- 
ange-blossom. 

But that remorseless iron hour 


Made cypress of her orange- flower. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, 1xxxiv. 


Mexican orange-flower, a handsome white-flowered 
shrub, Chotsya ternata.— Oil of orange-flowers. See 
od.— Orange-flower watert. Same as orange-water. 
orange-grass (or’anj-gras), n. The pineweed, 
Hypericum nudicaule, a small American plant 
with wiry branches, minute scale-like leaves, 
and yellow flowers. 

Orangeism (or’anj-izm),”. [< Orange? + -ism.] 
The principles which the Orange lodges (see 
Orangeman) are formed to u hold ; the mainte- 
nance and ascendancy of Protestantism, and 
opposition to Romanism and Romish influence 
in civil government. 

eleaf (or’anj-léf), ». An evergreen ru- 
piece nue shrub of New Zealand, Coprosma lu- 
cida. 

orange-legged (or’anj-legd or -leg’ed),a. Hav 
ing the shank orange-colored: as, the orange- 
legged hobby, Falco vespertinus. 

orange-lily (or’anj-lil’i), n. A bulb-bearing 
lily, Lilium bulbiferum. See lily. 

orange-list (or’anj-list),. A wide baize, dyed 
in bright colors, formerly largely exported from 
England to Spain. Drapers’ Dict. 

Orangeman tor’auj-inan), n.; pl. Orangemen 
(-men). [«< Orange? + man.) 1. An Irish Prot- 
estant. The name Orangemen was given about the end 
of the seventeenth century by Roman Catholics to the 
Protestants of Ireland, on account of their support of the 
cause of William IIL. of England, Prince of Orange. 

z. A member of a secret politico-religious so- 
ciety instituted in Ireland in 1795, for the pur- 
pose of upholding the Protestant religion and 
ascendancy, and of opposing Romanism and the 
Roman Catholic influence in the government of 
the country. Orangemen are especially prominent in 
Ulster, Ireland, but local branches called lodges are found 


all over the British empire, as well as in many parts of the 
United States. ai : 


orange-musk (or’anj-musk), n. 
pear. 

orange-oil (or’fnj-oil), n. An essential oil ex- 
tracted from the rind both of the sweet and of 
the bitter orange, used in liqueur-making and 
perfumery. 

orange-pea (or’ainj-pé), ». A young unripe 
fruit of the Curacao orange, used for flavoring 
cordials. 

orange-peel (or’anj-pél), ». The rind of an 
orange separated from the pulp; specifically, 
the rind of the bitter orange when dried and 
candied. It is used as a stomachic, also in pud- 
dings and cakes, and for flavoring many articles 


A species of 


of confectionery.— Oil of orange-peel. See oi. 
orange-pekoe (or’anj-pé*k6),n. A black tea 


from China, of whic 
variety. 
orange-pippin (or’anj-pip’in), n. 
apple. 
oranger (or’anj-ér), . A ship or vessel em- 
ployed in carrying oranges. 
orangeroot (or’fnj-rét),n. See Hydrastis. 
orangery (or’anj-ri), ”.; pl. orangeries (-riz). 
[< F. orangerie; as orange! + -ry.] 1. A place 
where oranges are cultivated; particularly, a 
glass house for preserving orange-trees during 
winter. 
The orangerie and aviarie handsome, & a v large 
plantation about it. Evelyn, Diary, July 1s, 1064. 
Farms and orangeries yielded harvests. 


there is also a scented 


G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxiv. 


orange-tawny (or’anj-tani), n. and a. 


orange-tip (or’idnj-tip), n. 


orange-wife (or’anj-wif), 2. 
orange-woman (or’anj-wim’an), 7. 


orang-utan, 


A kind of “ 
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2+. A kind of snuff. Daries. 


O Lord, sir, you must never sneeze ; ‘tis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after ment. 
Farquhar, Love and a Bottle, fi. 2 


3t. A perfume. 

Sire, he was enragé, and did brake his bottle d’Orangerie. 
Cibber, Love makes a Man, i. 1. 
Any scale-in- 
sect which infests the orange, a8 Aspidiotus au- 

rantii. 
An orange hue 
of the skin, observed chiefly in newly born in- 

fants. 
I. n. 


A color between yellow and brown; a dull-or- 
ange color. 
A fruit . . . of colour between orange-tarrny and scar- 
let. Bacon, New Atlantis. 
II. a. Of a dull-orange color; partaking of 
yellow and brown in color. 


The ousel-cock, sv black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill. 
Shak., M. N. D., fii. 1. 129. 
They say ... that usurers should have orange-tawny 
bonnets because they do judaize. Bacon, Usury. 


Thou scum of man, 
Uncivil, orange-tawney.conted clerk. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, fv. 8. 
orange-thorn (or’fnj-thérn), ». Any plant of 
the two or three species of the Australian ge- 
nus Citriobatus, of the order Pitlosporee. They 
are evergreen shrubs, with tough-skinned orange-colored 
berries, an inch and a half in diameter, eaten by the na- 

tives. Also called native orange. 


In entom., one of 
several butterflies whose wings are tipped with 
orange. 

orange-watert (or’anj-wa’tér), n. A favorite 
perfume formerly made by distilling orange- 
blossoms with swect wine or other spirit. 

He sent her two bottles of orange-water by his page. 
Copley, Wits, Fits, and Fancies (1614). (Nares.) 

A woman who 

sells oranges. 

You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller. 
Shak., Cor., fi. 1. 78. 

Same as 

orange-wife. 


orangite (or’ianj-it), n. [< orange! + -ite?.] An 


orange-colored variety of the rare thorium sili- 
cate called thorite, from near Brevig in Norway. 
orang-outang (0-rang’é-tan, 
-6-tang),n. [In the second form < F. orang-ou- 
tang (= Pg. orangotango = D. orangoutang = G. 
Sw. Dan. orangutang), with the second element 
conformed in final elements to the first; prop. 
orang-utan (= Sp. orangutdn), < Malay orang- 
titan, lit. man of the woods, ¢ 67ang, man, + 
titan, hutan, woods, wilderness, wild.] An an- 
thropoid ape of the family Simiida; the mias, 
Simia satyrus. It inhabits wooded lowlands of Bor- 
neo and Sumatra. The male attains a stature of 4 feet 


or a trifle more, with a reach of the arms of above 7} feet. 
The relative proportions of the arms and legs are thus 


Orang-utan (Simita satyrus). 


very different from those of man, in whom the height and 
the reach of the armsare nearly thesame. Thearmsof the 
o -utan reach nearly to the und when the animal 
stands erect. This attitude is difficult and constrained, 
and is not ordinarily assumed. The animal is most at 
home in trees, where it displays extraordinary agility. In 
walking on level ground it stoops forward, brings the hands 
to the ground, and swings the body by the long arms, much 


orarion (6-ra’ri-on), .; pl. oraria (-8). 


orarium! (6-ra’ri-um), n. i Pl. oraria (-%). 


or 


orary (or’a-ri), #.; pl. oraries (-riz). 


orate (0’rat), v. i.; 


orate fratres (6-ra’té fra’tréz). 


oration (6-ra’shon), n. 


oration 


as a lame person uses crutches. Both hands and feet are 
long and narrow, with bent knuckles and short thumbs and 
toes, so that the palms and soles cannot be preased flat 
upon plane surfaces. The face, hands, and fect are naked, 
and the fur is scanty or thin, though rather long; it is of 
a brownish-red or auburn color, Orang-utans live in trees, 
where they build large nests and feed on fruits and succu- 
lent buds or shoots. The strength of the animal is great in 
proportion to its size, and when brought to bay it proves 
a formidable antagonist. Also orang. 


orant (0’rant), ”.; pl. orants, or, as L., orantes 


(G6-ran’téz). [< L. oran(t-)s, ppr. of orare, pray: 
see oration.] 1. In ance. art, a female figure in 
an attitude of prayer; a female adorant. Such 
figures are commonly distinguished or indicated by the 


Orant and Adorants in presen 


e of Persephone and Demeter. 
(Votive relief from Eleusis, in the Cabinet Pourtalés, Paris.) 


raising of the hand and arm or forearm, with the palm out- 
, a8 well as by the smaller size of the orants when 
divinities also are represented. 
2. In early Christian art, a female figure stand- 
ing with arms outspread or slightly raised in 
prayer, symbolizing the church as engaged in 
adoration and intercession. Such figures are fre- 
quently found as paintings in the Catacombs, and some 
have been regarded as representations of the Virgin Mary. 


i). [LGr. 
wpapiov, a stole: see orarinm!.] Inthe Gr. Ch., 
the deacon’s stole, as distinguished from the 
epitrachelion or priest’s stole. Itis worn over 
the left shoulder, and is somewhat wider than 
the Western stole. : 

+» & 


rad eh handkerchief, LL. as in defs. (> MGr. 
apaptoy), a stole, etc., < os (or-), the mouth: see 
oral.) 1. In classical antiq.: (a) A handker- 
chief. (0) A handkerchief or scarf used in wav- 
ing applause in the cireus.—2. A stole: re- 
placed in the Western Church by the name sfola 
about the ninthcentury. See orarionand stole. 
—3. A scarf affixed to the crozier, in use as 
early as the thirteenth century. 
um? (6-ra’ri-um),”. [ML.,<¢ L. orare, pray: 
see vration.] A Latin book of private prayer, 
especially that issued in England under Henry 
VIII. in 1546, or the one published under Eliza- 
beth in 1560. 

[< L. ora- 


rium,q.v.] Same as orarium}, 


ora serrata (0’rii se-ra’téi). [NL.: L. ora, edge; 


serrata, fem. of serratus, saw-shaped, serrated: 
see serrated.) The indented edge of the ner- 
vous portion of the retina. 

Nei and pp. orated, ppr. 
orating. [In form ¢ L. oratus, pp. of orare (> 
It. orare = Sp. Pg. orar), pray, speak; but in 
fact humorously formed from oration, orator, 
after the analogy of indicale, indicator, etc., il- 
lustrate, illustrator, etc.: see oration.] Tomake 
an oration; talk loftily; harangue. [Recent, 
and used humorously or contemptuously. ] 

Men are apt to be measured by their capacity to arise at 


a moment's notice and orate on any topic that chances to 
be uppermost. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 848, 


. ([L., pray, 
brethren: orate, 2d pers. pl. pres. impv. of orare, 
pray; fratres, voc. pl. of frater, brother: see 
frater.| In the Rom. Cath. Ch., the celebrant’s 
exhortation to the people, asking them to pray 
that the eucharistic sacrifice about to be offered 
by him and them may be acceptable to God. 

e orate fratres is so called from its first two words, “Pray, 
brethren.” It succeeds the offertory anthem and the lava- 


bo, and is succeeded (after its response, ‘‘May the Lord re- 
ceive the sacrifice,” etc.) by the Secreta. 


oratio (6-ri’shi6), n.; pl. orationes (6-ré-shi-0’- 


néz). [L.: see oration.] Inliturgiology,a prayer, 
especially a collect; in the plural, post-com- 
munion prayers corresponding in number to the 
collects. 

Afterwards the Oratio is said. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 509. 


[< F. oration (OF. orai- 
son, oreisun, > E. orison, q. v.) = Sp. oracion = 


oration 
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Pg. oracdio = It. orazione, < L. oratio(n-), & oratorical (or-a-tor’i-kal),a. [< oratoric + -al.] 


speaking, speech, harangue, eloquence, prose, 
in LL. @ prayer, < orare, speak, treat, argue, 
plead, pray, beseech, ¢ 0s (or-), the mouth: see 
oral. Cf. adore!, exorable, orator, orant, ete., 
from the same L. verb.) 1. A formal speech 
or discourse; an eloquent or weighty addness. 
The word is now applied chicfly to discourses pronounced 


on special occasions, as a funeral oration, an oration on some 
anniversary, etc., and to academic declamations. 

Upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration unto them. Acts xii. 21. 

Orations are pleadings, speeches of counsel, laucdatives, 
invectives, apologies, reprehensions, orations of formality 
or ceremony, and the like. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 140. 
2+. A prayer; supplication; petition. 

Finding not onely by his speeches and letters, but by 
the pitiful! oration of a languishing behaviour, ... that 
despaire began now to threaten him destruction. 

Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, iil. 
3. Noise; uproar. Hallirell. (Prov. Eng.]— 


Olynthiac orations. See Olynthiac. = Syn. 1. Address, 
Harangue, etc. See speech. 


orationt (6-ra’shon), v. i. [¢ oration, n.] To 
make an address; deliver a speech. Donne, 
Hist. Septuagint. 

orationer} (6-ra’shon-ér), ». One who presents 
a supplication or petition; a petitioner. 

We, your most humble subjects, daily orationers, and 
bedesmen of your realm of England. 

Submission of the Cy to Henry VIIT. (RB. W. Dixon's 

_  [Hist. Church of Eng., il., note). 
orationes, 7. Plural of oratio. 
oratiuncle (6-ra-shi-ung’kl), n. [< L. oratiun- 
cula, dim. of oratio(n-), a speech, oration: see 
oration.) A brief oration. [Rare.] 

One or other of the two had risen, and in a short, plain, 
unvarnished oraliunele, told the company that the thing 
must be done. Noctes Ambrosiane, Sept., 1832. 
orator (or’a-tor), x. [Formerly also oratour ; < 
ME. oratour, < OF. oratour, F. orateur = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. orador = It. oratore, < L. orator, a 
spokesman, speaker, orator, pleader, prayer, 
« orare, speak, plead, pray: see oration.) 1. 
A public speaker; one who delivers an oration; 
& person who pronounces a& discourse publicly 
on some special occasion; a pleader or lawyer. 

For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away 
from Jerusalem and from Judah . . . the honourable man, 


and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and the elo- 
quent orator. Isa. fii. 1, 3. 


A certain orator named Tertullus, who informed the gov- 
ernor against Paul. Acts xxiv. 1. 
2. An eloquent public speaker; one who is 
skilled as a speaker; an eloquent man: as, he 
writes and reasons well, but is no orator. 

I came not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brutus is. Shak., J.C., iii. 2. 221. 
3. Aspokesman; an advocate; a defender; one 
who defends by pleading; one who argues in 
favor of a person or & cause. 

Henry (VITII.] deputes a Bishop to be resident ‘‘as our 
orator” at Rome. Oliphant, New English, L 389. 
Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator. 

Shak., C. of E., iil. 2. 10. 
I must go live with him ; 
And IJ will prove so good an orator 

In your behalf that you again shall gain him. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, fi. 1. 
4. In lave, the plaintiff or petitioner in a bill or 
information in chancery.— 5}. An orationer; a 
petitioner; one who offers a prayer or petition. 

Mekly besechyth your hyghness your poore and trew 
contynuall servant and oratour, John Paston. 

Paston Letters, III. 75. 


Your continual orator, John Careless, the most unprofit- 
able servant of the Lord. 

J. Carelexs, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc., 1843), IT. 241. 
6. An officer of English universities: see the 
quotation. 

A Public Orator, who is the voice of the Senate upon all 
ublic occasions. He writes letters in the name of the 
Iniversity, records proceedings, and has charge of all writ- 

ings and documents delivered to him by the Chancellor. 

Cambridge University Calendar. 
oratorial (or-a-to’ri-al), a. [« L. oratorius, of 
an orator (see oratory), + -al.] Same as ora- 
torical. 

Now the first of these oratorial machines, in place as 
well as dignity, is the pulpit. Suift, Tale of a Tub, f. 
oratorially (or-a-t6’ri-al-i), adv. Same as ora- 
torically. 
oratorian (or-a-t6’ri-an), a.andn. 
-an.} 4 a. Same as oratorical. 
ed Na 420, 

II. n. Eccles., a priest of the oratory. See 
oratory, 4. 
oratoric (or-a-tor’ik),a. [< orator + -ic.] Same 
as oratorical: as, ‘oratoric art,” J. Hadley, Es- 
says, p. 350. 


< oratory + 
oger North, 


oratorically (or-a-tor’i-kal-i), adv. 


oratorio (or-a-to’ri-0), n. 


oratorioust (or-a-t6’ri-us), a. 


oratoriouslyt (or-a-td’ri-us-li), adv. 


oratory (or’a-t6-ri), a. and n. 


Pertaining to an orator or to oratory; rhetori- 
cal; becoming, befitting, or necessary to an 


orator: as, oratorical flourishes; to speak in an 


oratorical way. 


Each man has a faculty, a poetical faculty, or an ora- 
torical faculty, which special education improves to a cer- 
tain extent. H. Spencer, Prin. of Biology, § 67. 


In an ora- 
torical manner. 
{< It. oratorio, < LL. 
oratorium, a place of prayer, an oratory or a 
chapel. The name was originally given to 
sacred musical works because they were first 
erformed in the oratory of the church of Sta. 
aria in Vallicella, under the patronage of 
Philip Neri: see oratory.] 1. A place of wor- 
ship; a chapel; an oratory.—2. A form of ex- 
tended musical composition, more or less dra- 
matic in character, based upon a religious (or 
occasionally a heroic) theme, and intended to 
be performed without dramatic action and sce- 


nery. The modern oratorio and opera both date from the 
musical revolution in Italy, about 1600, and were originally 
indistinguishable from cach other, except that one was sa- 
cred and the other secular in subject. Both employed the 
same musical means, such as recitatives, arias, duets, cho- 
ruses, instrumental accompaniments and passages, and at 
first even dancing also (for which see opera), and both were 
dramatically presented. But before 1700, particularly in 
Germany, the oratorio began to be clearly differentiated 
from the opera, in the relinquishment of dratuatle action 
and accessories, though not usually of dramatic personifi- 
cation, in the more serious and reflective treatment of both 
arias and choruses, and in the freer use throughout of con- 
trapuntal resources. The oratorio, therefore, came to be- 
long essentially to the class concert music, with more or 
less of the qualities of church music. The true oratorio 
style has never been popular in either Italy or France, but 
has had a remarkable development in both Germany and 
England. The strong predilection which existed before 
1600 for passion plnys led in Germany directly to the culti- 
vation of what is called the passiom-oratorio or passion- 
music, the theme being the passion and death of Christ, and 
the whole work being conceived from a decidedly Hturgi- 
cal standpoint. The most famous example of this style is 
the ‘‘ Passion according to St. Matthew" of J.8. Bach. In 
England the works of Handel in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century initiated an interest in the concert oratorio 
which has been constant and wide-spread. ‘The method of 
treatment of the English oratoriv has varied considerably, 
from the epic and contemplative to the representative and 
dramatic, with more or less of the lyrical intermingled. 
While the oratorio style in general hie seldom attained 
to the passionate intensity and complexity of the id ee 
it has outstripped the latter in the expression of the lofty 
spiritual emotions connected with religious thought. Its 
independence of theatrical limitations has made possible 
a far more free and elaborate handling of the chorus as a 
separate artistic means, so that most oratorios are essen- 
tially choral works. The oratorio has never occupied the 
same position of social importance as the opera, but it 
has perhaps contributed more to the world's store of new 
artistic conceptions. 

3. The words or text of an oratorio; an ora- 
torio libretto. 

[< L. oratorius: 


see oratory,a.] Oratorical; rhetorical. 


Here it is . . . gentlemen and scholars bring their es- 
says, poems, translations, and other oratoriows productions 
upon a thousand curious subjects, Evelyn, To Pepys. 


In an ora- 
torical or rhetorical manner. 


oratorize (or’a-tor-iz), v. i.; pret. and pp. ora- 


torized, ppr. oratorizing. [« orator + -ize.] To 
act the orator; harangue like an orator. Also 
spelled oratorise. [Rare or collogq. ] 
The same hands 
That yesterday to hear me concionate 


And oratorize rung shrill plaudits forth. 
' Webster, Appius and Virginia, v. 3. 


In this order they reached the magistrate’s house; the 
chairmen trotting, the prisoners following, Mr. Pickwick 
oraturizing, and the crowd shouting. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxiv. 
{I. a, = F. ora- 
toire = Sp. Pg. It. oratorio, ¢ L. oratorius, of or 
belonging to an orator, ¢ orator, an orator: see 
orator, II. n. (a) Indef. 1 =Sp. Pg. It. oratoria, 
« L. oratoria (se. ar(t-)s8, art), the orator’s art, 
oratory, fem. of oratorius, of or belonging to an 
orator. (b) In def. 4,< ME. oratory, oratorye, 
€ OF .oratoire, F.oratoire = Sp. Pg. It. oratorio, < 
LL. oratorium, a place of prayer (ML. and Rom. 
a chapel, oratorio, ete.: see oratorio), neut. of 
L. oratorius, of or belonging to an orator (or to 
praying): see above.] I.¢ a. Oratoric: as, an 
oratory style. FE. Phillips, 1706. 

II, ». 1. The art of an orator; the art of 
speaking well, or of speaking according to the 
rules of rhetoric, in order to please or persuade ; 
the art of public speaking. The three princi- 
pal branches of this art are deliberative, epidic- 
tic, and judicialoratory. Seeepidictic.—2, Ex- 
ercise of eloquence; eloquent language; elo- 
quence: as, all his oratory was spent in vain. 


oratress (or’d-tres), n. 


oratrix (or’a-triks), n. 


orb! (érb), n. 


orb 


Sighs now breathed 
Unutterable ; which the Spirit of prayer 
Inspired, and wing’d for heaven with speedier flight 
Than loudest oratury. Hilton, P. L., xi. 8 


When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindness over-ruled. 
hak., 1 Hen. VL, iL 2 49. 


3+. Prayer; supplication; the act of beseech- 
ing or petitioning. 

The prettie lambes with bleating oratorie craved the 
dammes comfort. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, i 


4. Pl. oratories (-riz). A place for prayer or 


worship. Specifically — (a) In the early church, a place 
of prayer ; especially, a small separate building, usually a 
memoria or inartyry, at some distance from any city or 
church, used for private prayer, but not for celebration 
of the sacraments or congregational worship. (0) Any 
small chapel for religious service attached to a house, 
church, college, monastery, etc. The canon law, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, determines the conditions under 
which mass may be said in an oratory, which is primarily 
for prayer only. 
He estward hath upon the gate above... 
Don make an auter and an oratorye. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L. 1047, 
Every one of the 10 chapels, or cratories, had some Saints 
in them. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 12, 1643. 


And afterwardes she made there her Oratorye, and vsed 
to sey her deuocions and Fer bat moste commenly in the 
same place, Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 26. 
Oratory of our Lord Jesus Christ, in France, com- 
monly called the Oratory, a Roman Catholic congregation 
of priests founded in Paris in 1611, and overthrown at 
the time of the revolution. Its rule was followed by 
the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception, founded in 
1852.— Oratory of St. Philip Neri, a Roman Catholic 
religious order founded at Florence by Pipes Neri in 
1575: so named from a chapel he built for it and called 
an oratory. It is composed of simple priests under 
no vows. Its chief seat ie Italy, but congregations were 


e founded in England in 1847 and 1849 under the leader- 


ship of former members of the Anglican Church. =§ 
1 and 2, Oratory, Rhetoric, Elocution, Eloquence. - 
tory is the art or the act of speaking, or the speech. , 
Rhetoric is the theory of the art of composing discourse 
in either the spoken or the written form. ocution is 
the manner of speaking or the theory of the art of speak- 
ing (see eloculton); the word is equally 4 Seamer to the 
presentation of one’s own or of another’s thoughts. ilo- 
eh is a word which has been made the expression for 
he highest power of speech in producing the effect de- 
sired, especially if the desire be to move the feelings or 
the will. Many efforts have been made to define : 
some regarding it asa gift and some asanart. “It is a 
ift of the soul, which makes us masters of the minds and 
earts of others.” (La Bruyére.) cr 


[< orator + -ess. 
oratriz.) Same as oratriz. Warner, Albion’s 
[< L. oratriz, she that 


England, ii. 9. 
speaks or prays, fem. of orator, one who speaks 
or prays: see orator. Cf. oratress.] 1. A female 
orator. , 
I fight not with my tongue: this is my oratriz. 

Kyd (7), Soliman and Perseda. 
2. In lao, a female petitioner or female plain- 
tiff in a bill in chancery. 
[< F. orbe = Sp. Pg. It. orbe, < 
L. orbis, a circle, wheel, disk, the disk or orb of 
the sun or moon, ete.] 1. A circle; a circular 
surface, track, path, or course; an orbit; a 
ring; also, that which is circular, as a shield: 
as, the orb of the moon. 


I serve the fairy queen 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
Shak., M. N. D., i 1. 9. 


He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, ; 
A vast circumference. Milton, P. L., vi. 254. 
2. Asphere or spheroidal body; a globe; a ball. 
What a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small ord of one particular tear. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 289. 


. Cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each other. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 
Henece—3. The earth or one of the heavenly 
bodies; in particular, the sun or the moon. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an ange) sings. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 50. 
4. The eye; an eyeball: so called from its 
spheroidal shape, and the comparison between 
its luminous brilliancy and that of the stars. 
[Rhetorical.]} 


Black Eyes, in youre Orbs doth lie 
My ill or happy tiny. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 22. 


These eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quench’'d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veil'd. Milton, P. L., iif. 25. 


5. A hollow globe; specifically, in anc. astron., 
a hollow globe or sphere supposed to form part 
of the solar or sidereal system. The ancient as- 
tronomers supposed the heavens to consist of such orbs 


or spheres inclosing one another, being concentric, and 
carrying with them iu their revolutions the planets. That 


orb 
in which the sun was a ekg to be placed was called 
the orbis mazimus, or c orb. 


My good stars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs. 
Shak., A. and C., iii. 13. 146. 


Every body moving in her sphere 
Contains ten thousand times as much in him 
As any other her choice orb excludes. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. 


The utmost orb 
Of this frail world. Milton, P. L., ii. 1029. 


Not closer, ord in ord, conglohed are seen 
The buzzing bees about their dusky queen. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 79. 


The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 
Roll’d round by one fix'd law. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
6. The globe forming part of royal regalia; the 


monde or mound. As a symbol of sovereignty it is 
of ancient Roman origin, appearing in a Pompeiian wall- 
ting representing Jupiter enthroned, and also in sculp- 


7. In astrol., the space within which the astro- 
logical influence of a planet or of a house is 


supposed toact. The orbs of the cusps of the houses 
are 5 degrees; those of the different planets vary from 7 
degrees to 15 degrees. 
8. In arch., a plain circular boss. See boss!, 5. 
glove. 
n.] I. trans. 1. To in- 


= 870. 2. Sphere, etc. See 

orb! (6rb), v. [< orbl, 
close as in an orb; encircle; surround; shut up. 
Yea, Truth and Justice then 


Will down return to men, 
Orb’d in a rainbow. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 143 


The wheels were orbed with gold. Addison. 


2. To move as inacircle; roll as an orb: used 
reflexively. [Rare.] 

Our happiness may orb itzelf into a thousand vagrancies 
of glory and delight. Milton, Church-Government, i. 1. 
3. To form into a circle or sphere; make an orb. 

II. intrans. To become an orb or like an orb; 
assume the shape, appearance, or qualities of 
a circle or sphere; fill out the space of a circle 
or sphere; round itself out. ([Rare.] 

As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
orb2+ (érb), a. and n. [< OF. orbe, bereft, blind, 
dark, < L. orbus, bereft, bereaved, deprived: 
see orphan.) I. a. Bereaved, especially of chil- 
dren. Bp. Andrews, Sermons, L 59. 
II. n. A blank window or panel. Oxford 
Glossary. 
orbatet (dr’ bat), a. [< L. orbatus, pp. of or- 
bare (> It. orbare), bereave, ¢ orbus, bereft: see 
orb2,) Bereaved; fatherless; childless. Maun- 


der. , 
orbationt (6r-ba’shon), n. [¢ L. orbatio(n-), a 
deprivation, < orbare, bereave, deprive: see 
orbate.| Privation of parents or ohildpail or 
privation in general; bereavement. 


How did the distressed mothers wring their hands for 
orbation 


this wofull : 
Bp. Hall, Elijah Cursing the Children. 


orbed (érbd), p. a. 1. Having the form of an 
orb; round; circular; orbicular. 

Sometimes her Jevell’d eyes their carriage ride, 

As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 


Sometime, diverted, their r balls are tied 
To the orbed earth. ., Lover's Complaint, L 25. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon. Shelley, Cloud. 
2. Filling the circumference ofa circle; round- 

ed; hence, rounded out; perfect; complete. 
An orbed and balanced life would revolve between the 
Old [World] and the New as opposite, but not antagonis- 
tic poles. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 3. 
orb-fish (érb’fish), ». <A fish, Chetodon or 
Ephippius orbis, of a compressed suborbicular 
form, occurring in East Indian seas. See Ephip- 


pius. 
orbict (6r’ bik), a. [< L. orbicus, circular, ¢ or- 
bis, a circle: see orb1.] Spherical; rounded; 
also, circular. 


How the body of this orhick frame 
From tender infancy so big became. 


' Pan or Nature. 
orbicalt (ér’bi-kal), a. [< orbic + -al.] Same 
as orbic. Stanihurst, Asneid, iii. 658. 
orbiclet (ér’bi-kl), n. [= F. orbicule (in bot.) 
= It. orbiculo, < L. orbiculus, a small disk, dim. 
of orbis, a circle, disk: see orbl.] A small 
orb. 

Such wat’ry orbicles young boys do blow 


Out from their soapy shells. 
G. Fletcher, Christ’s Triumph on Earth. 


Orbicula (ér-bik’i-lii), n. [NL., ¢ L. orbiculus, 
a small disk: see orbicle.] A genus of brachio- 


orbicularly (6r-bik’a-lir-li), adv. 
orbicularness (ér-bik’i-lir-nes), n. 
orbiculate forbes) a. 


orbiculated (6r-bik’a-la-ted), a. 


orbiculation (6r-bik-i-la’shon), ». 
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pods having an orbicular shell, representing | 


the family Orbiculide. 
orbicular (or-bik’t-lir), a. and ». [< ME. or- 
bicular = F. orbiculaire = Sp. Pg. orbicular = 
It. orbiculare, orbieolare, ¢ LL. orbicularis, eir- 
cular (applied toa plant), < L. orbiculus, a small 
disk: see orbicle.] | I. a. 1. Having the shape 
of an orb or orbit; spherical; circular; dis- 
coidal; round. 
Next it beth borne up vynes best of preef, 


Upbounde, orlzcular, and turnede rounde. 
Paliadtw, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 69. 


Various forms 
That roll’d orbicular, and turn’d to stars. 
Hilton, P. L, fit. 718 
Orbicular as the disk of a planet. De Quincey. 
2. Rounded; complete; perfect. 

Complete and crbicular in its delineation of human 
frailty. De Quincey, Greek Tragedy. 
3. In entom., having a regularly rounded sur- 
face and bordered by a circular margin: as, the 
orbicular pronotum of a beetle.— 
4. In bot., having the shape of a 
flat body with a nearly circular 
outline: as, an orbicular leaf. Also 
orbiculate.—Orbicular bone. See os 
orlbicidare, under os1,—Orbicular liga- 
ment. See livament.— Orbicular mus- 


cle. See xphincter.— Orbi process. 
See tneus (a). 


II, x. In entom., a cireular mark Young Plant 
or spot nearly always found on déreuéara) with 


the anterior wings of the noctuid Urbiculat Leaf. 


moths. It is situated a little inside the center. between 
the terior line and the median shade. Also called or- 
bicwlar spot and discal xpot. 


orbicularis (6r bik-ii-la’ris), n.3 pl. orbiculares 


(-réz). ([NI..: see orbicular.) In anat., a mus- 
ele surrounding an orifice, as that of the mouth 
or eyelids; a sphincter.—Orbicularis ani, the 
sphincter of the anus.—Orbicularis oris, an elliptical 
muscle surronnding the mouth, and forming the fleshy 
basis of the lips. Also called oral sphincter, constrictor 
lalnorum, basiator, oscularis, and kissing-iusele. See cut 
under musxcle.—Orbicularis palpebrarum, 8 broad thin 
muscle surrounding the eye, immediately bencath the 
skin: one of the grief-muscleg of Darwin. See cut under 
muscle,— Orbic 8 panniculi, the orbicular muscle 
of the panniculus carnosus of some animals. as the hedge- 
hog, being fibers of the panniculus circularly disposed to 
form a kind of sphincter fur the whole body, so that the 
animal can roll itself up like a ball. 


Spherieally ; 
circularly. 

The state 
of being orbieular; sphericity. 

{= It. orbiculato, 
orbicolato, (L. orbiculatus, circular, ¢ orbiculus, 
a small disk: see orbicle.] 1. Made or being 
in the form of an orb, orbit, or orbicle; orbicu- 
lar.—2. In bot., same as orbicular. 

[< orbiculate 
+ -c2.) Same as orbiculate. 


orbiculately (6r-bik’i-lat-li), adr. In an orbie- 


ulate manner; in orbiculate shape. 

{< orbicu- 
late + -ion.] The state of being orbiculate. 
Orbiculide (6r-bi-ka’li-dé), vn. pl. [NL., ¢ Or- 
bicula + -ide.] Afamily of brachiopods, typi- 

fied by the genus Orbicula. A{‘Coy, 1844. 


orbit (or’ bit), n. [< F. orbite = Sp. orbita (anat.) 


= Pg. It. orbita,< L. orbita, the track of a wheel,a 
rut, hence any track, course, or path, an impres- 
sion or mark, a circuit or orbit, as of the moon, 
¢ orbis, a circle, ring, wheel, ete.: see orb!.] 
1. Track; course; path, especially a path, as 
that in a cirele or an ellipse, which returns into 
itself; specifically, in axtron., the path of a plan- 
et or comet; the curve-line which a planet de- 
scribes in its periodical revolution round its 
central body or center of revolution: as, the orbit 


of Jupiter or Mercury. The orbits of the planets are 
elliptical, having the sun in one of the foci; and they all 
move in these ellipses by this law —that a straight line 
drawn from the center of the sun to the center of any one 
of them, termed the radius vector, always describes equal 
areas in equal times. Also, the squares of the times of 
the planetary revolutions are as the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun. These are called Kepler's laics 
(see lawl), The attractions of the planets for one another 
slightly derange these laws, and cause the orbits to under- 
go various changes. The satellites, too, move in elliptical 
orbits, having their respective primaries in one of the foci. 
The parabolic and hyperbolic paths of comets are also 
called orbita. The elements of an orbit are those quanti- 
ties by which its position and magnitude for the time are 
determined, such as the major axis and eccentricity, the 
longitude of the node and the inclination of the plane to 
the ecliptic, and the longitude of the perihelion. In the 
ancient astronomy the orbit of a planet is its eccentric or 
the deferent of its epicycle. 


2. Asmall orb, globe, or ball. 


Attend. and you discern it [ambition] in the fair; - 
Conduct a finger, or reclaim a hair, 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye. Young, Satires, v. 


orbita (ér’bi-ti), n.; pl. orbite (-té). 


orbital (6r’bi-tal), a. 


orbitary (6r’ bi-ta-ri), a. 


orbitelar 


We saw 
The God within him light his face, 
And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly-wise. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxxvii. 


3. In anat. and zool., the bony cavity of the 
skull which contains 
the eye; the eye-sock- 2 
et. In man the orbits : 
are a pair of quadrilateral 
Pei cavities com- 
pletely surrounded by 
ne, and separated from 
though communicating 
with the cranial cavity 
and the nasal and tem 
ral fossee, and opening for- 
ward upon the face, with 
the apex at the optic fora- 
men where the optic nerve 
enters. Seven bones enter 
into the formation of each 
orbit, the frontal, sphe- 
noid, ethmoid, maxillary, 
ego lacrymal, and ma- 
ar, of which the first- 
named three are common 
to both orbits. Each or- 
bit communicates with 
surrounding cavities by 
several openings, the prin- 
cipal of which are— with 
the cranial cavity by the 
optic foramen and sphe- 
noidal fissure; with the 
nasal fosse by the lacry- 
mal canal; with the tem- 
pore: and zygomatic fosss 
y the sphenomaxillary 
fissure; with ethmoidal 
parts by the anterior and 
posterior ethmoidal fo- 
ramina; and with the face 
by supra-orbital, infra-or- 
bital, extra-orbital, and 
malar foramina. The orbit 
contains the eye and its 
associate muscular, vascu- 
lar, glandular, sustentacular, mucous, and nervous struc- 
tures. : 
4. In ornith., the orbita, or cireumorbital re- 
gion of a bird’s head; the skin of the eyelids 
and adjoining parts.— 5. In entom., the border 
surrounding the compound eye of an insect, 
especially when it forms a raised ring, or dif- 
fers in coloror texture from the rest of the head. 
In Diptera the ditferent parts of this border are distin- 
guished as the anterior or facial orbit, the inferior or genal, 
the posterior or occipital, the superior or vertical, and the 
frontal, according to the regions of the head of which they 
form a part. When not otherwise stated, oriit generally 
means the inner margin of the eye, or that formed by the 
epicranium.— Equation of the orbit. See equation.— 
Inclination of an orbit. See inclination.— Orbits of 
the ocelli, those portions of the surface of the head im- 
mediately surrounding the ocelli or simple eyes. 
{L., or- 


bit: see orbit.] 1. In ornith., the cireumorbital 
region on the surface of the head, immediately 
about the eye.— 2. In anat. and zodl., the or- 
bit or bony socket of the eve. 
(= F. orbital = 8p. orbi- 
tal = It. orbitale; as orbit + -al.] In zodl. and 
anat., of or pertaining to the orbit of the eye; 
orbitar or orbitary; cirenmocular.— Orbital an- 
gle, the angle between the orbital axes. Also called - 
orlntal angle.—Orbital arch, the upper margin of the 
orbit.— Orbital artery, a branch of the superticial (some- 
times from the middle) temporal artery distributed about 
the outer canthus of the eye.— Orbital bone, any bone 
which enters into the formation of the orbit.— Orbital 
canals (distinguished as anterior and posterior tnt 
canals formed between the ethmoid and the frontal bone, 
the anterior transmitting the nasal nerve and the anterior 
ethmoidal vessels, the posterior the posterior ethmoidal 
vessels.— Orbital convolutions. Same as orbital gyri 
which see, under gyrus). bital fossa, in crustaceans, 
he groove or fossa in which the eye-stalks of a stalk-eyed 
crustacean can be folded or shut down like a knife-blade in 
its handle. — Orbital See .— Orbital index. 
See craniometry.— Orbital lobe, the anterior lateral divi- 
sion of thecarapace of a brachyurous crustacean.— Orbital 
nerve, any nerve which enters or is situated in the orbit; 
specifically, a branch of the supramaxillary or second di- 
vision of the fifth cranial nerve, given off in the spheno- 
maxillary fossa, entering the orbit by the sphenomaxil- 
lary fissure, and dividing in the orbit into temporal or ma- 
lar branches. Also called temporomalar nerve.— Orbital 
plate. (a) The os planum or smooth plate of the ethmoid 
ne, which in man, but not usually in other animals, forms 
a part of the inner wall of the orbit. () The thin hort- 
zontal plate of the frontal bone on both sides forming the 
roof of the orbit.— Orbital process, a process of the pal- 
ate-bone which in man enters to a slight extent into the 
formation of the orbit.— Orbital sulcus. See sulcus.— 
Orbital vein, a vein receiving some external palpebral 
veins, communicating with the supra-orbital and facial 
veins, and emptying into the middle temporal vein. 


{= F. orbitaire = Sp. 
Pg. orbitario; as orbit + -ary.] Same as orbital; 
specifically, in ornith., circumorbital: as, orbi- 
tary feathers. 


Right Orbit of Man: 4, its situa- 
tion in and relations to the skull; 4, 
larnser view of bones entering into 


its composition. a, alisphenoid ; 7%, 
frontal; ¢/, lacrymal; ¢é¢, os planum 
of ethinoid ; 294, malar; sta, mas- 
toid process; me, mesethmoid, di- 
viding the nasal fossa; mx, max- 
iary; a, nasal bones; 0, orbito- 
sphenoid; /, parietal; s, squamesal; 
1, optic foramen; 2, sphencidal fis- 
sure; 3, infru-orbital foramen. 


orbitelar (6r-bi-té’lir), a. [< orbitele + -ar2.] 


Spinning an orbicular web, as a spider; orbite- 
larian; orbitelous. 


Orbitelarie 


(Thorell, 1869), < L. orbis, a circle, orb, + tela, 
a web: see toil2.) A superfamily of spiders, 
comprising all those forms which spin orb- 
shaped webs. At present the families Epeiride, Ulo- 
boride, and Tetragnathide@ are the only ones included. 
It is a natural group, the structural characters ah ee 
ag uniformity. few genera, however, are includ 
ere on account of structural features, which do not spin 
orb-webs. See Pachyynatha. 


orbitelarian (6r’bi-té-la’ri-an), a. and n. [< 
orbitele + -arian.] I. a. Orbitelar. 
II, x. An orbitele. 
orbitele (ér’bi-tél), n. [< NL. Orbitela, a vari- 
ant of Orbitelarie.] A spinning-spider of the 
division Orbitelaria, as an epeirid or garden- 
spider; an orb-weaver. 
orbitelous (ér-bi-té’lus), a. [< orbitele + -ous.] 
Orbitelar. 
orbitoidal (ér-bi-toi’dal), a. [< L. orbita, orbit, 
Gr. eldoc, form, + -al.) Orbital in form; or- 
biculate.— Orbitoidal limestone, a member of the 


Vicksburg group; a limestone characterized by the pres- 
ence of the fossil foraminifer Orbitoides mantelii. 


orbitoline (6r-bit’o-lin), a. [As Orbitol(ites) + 
-inel.] Of or pertaining to the foraminiferous 
genus Orbitolites. 

orbitolite (ér-bit’6-lit), m. [<« NL. Orbitolites.] 
1. A foraminifer of the genus Orbitolites. En- 
cyc. Brit., XTX. 849.—2. A fossil coral of the 
genus Orbitolites (def. 2). 

Orbitolites (ér-bi-tol’i-téz),n. [NL., < L. orbi- 
ta, orbit, +. Gr. 2i6o¢, a stone (accom. to suffix 
-ttes).) 1. A genus of fossil milioline foramini- 
fers, having the inner chamberlets spirally ar- 
ranged, and the outer ones cyclically disposed. 
Lamarck, 1801.—2. A genus of corals of the 
family Orbitolitida: a synonym of Chetites. 
Eichwald, 1829. 

orbitonasal (ér’bi-td-na’zal), a. [< L. orbita, 
orbit, + nasus, nose: see nasal.) Pertaining 
to the orbit of the eye and to the nose. 

orbitopineal (6r’bi-td-pin’6-al), a. [< L. orbita, 
orbit, + NL. pinea, pineal: see pineal.) Per- 
taining to the orbit of the eye and to the pineal 
body: as, an hd process or nerve,” 
Amer. Nat., XXII. 917. 

orbitorostral (6r’bi-t6-ros’tral),a. [« L. orbi- 
tu, orbit, + rostrum, beak: see rostral.) Per- 
taining to the orbit and to the rostrum; com- 
posing orbital and rostral parts of the skull. 

orbitosphenoid (ér"bi-t6-sfé’noid), a. and n. 

L. orbita, orbit, + E. sphenoid.) I. a. Or- 

ital and sphenoidal; forming a part of the 

sphenoid bone in relation with the orbit of the 
eye. 

I. ». In anat., a bone of the third cranial 
segment of the skull, morphologically situated 
between the presphenoid and the frontal, and 
separated from the alisphenoid by the orbital 
nerves, especially the first division of the fifth 
nerve. It is commonly united with other sphenoidal 
elements; in man it constitutes the lesser wing of the 
sphenoid, or process of Ingrassias, and bounds the sphe- 


noidal fissure in front, forming a of the bony orbit of 
the eye. See cuts under Crocodiiia, Gallina, it, skull, 


and sp 5 

orbitosphenoidal (ér’bi-t6-sfé-noi’dal), a. [< 
orbitosphenoid + -al.) Same as orbitosphenoid. 

orbitualt (ér-bit’i-al),a. [Improp. for orbital.] 
Same as orbital. 

orbituary (ér-bit’a-a-ri), a. [Improp. for or- 
bitary.] Of or pertaining to an orbit; orbital. 
{Rare.} Imp. Dict. 

orbitudet (é6r’bi-tud), n. ([< L. orbitudo, be- 

reavement, < orbus, bereaved: see orb2.] Be- 

reavement by loss of children or of parents. 


Bop. Hall. : 
orbi t (6r’bi-ti), nm. [« OF. orbete, < L. orbi- 
ta(t-)s, bereavement, < orbus, bereaved: see 
orb2,] Same as orbitude. 
“When Godis pleased ._ . to give children, we know the 


misery and desolation of orbity, when nts are deprived 
of those children by death. ne, Sermons, xx. 


orb-like (érb’lik), a. Resembling an orb. Imp. 
Dict. 


orb-weaver (6rb’wé’vér), n. Any spider of 
the large group Orbitele: distinguished from 
tubc-weaver, tunnel-weaver, ete. 


The studies are particularly directed to the spinning 
habits of the great group of spiders known as orb-wearers. 


Science, XIV. 136. 
orby (é6r’bi), a. [<orbl +-y1.] 1, Resembling 
or having the properties of an orb or disk. 
Then Paris first with his long javeline parts; 


It smote Atrides orbie targe, but ranne not through the 
brasse. Chapman, Iliad. 


Now I begin to feel thine (the moon's} orby power 
Is coming fresh upon me. Keats, Endywion, iii. 


2. Revolving as an orb. 


Orca! (ér’ki), n. 


orca? (6r’ki), n. 


Orca (6r-ka’di-an), a. and n. 


orcanet, orchanet (6r’ka-net), n. 


orcein (ér’sé-in), ”. 


orchard-clam (é6r‘chard-klam), n. 


orchardin 
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When now arraid 
The world was with the Spring, and ordte houres 
Had gone the round againe through herbs and flowers, 
Chapman, Odyssey. x. 


orct, ork!+ (ork), ». [Also, erroneously, orch ; < 


. orca, @ kind of whale.] A marine mammal; 
some cetacean, perhaps a grampus or killer, or 
the narwhal. See Orcal. 

Now turn and view the wonders of the deep, 


Where Proteus’ herds and Neptune's orks do keep. 
B. Jonson, Neptane’s Triumph. 


An island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals, and orcs, and sea-mews' clang. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 885. 


I call him orke, because I know no beast 
Nor fish from whence comparison to take. 
Str J. Harington, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, x. 87. 


There are two varieties of the Delphinus orca, the ore 
andthe grampus. . . . Theorc is about eighteen or twenty 
feet long. Cuvier, Régne Animal (trans. 1827), IV. 455. 
. © L. orca, a kind of 
whale: see orc.] In mammal., a genus of ma- 
rine delphinoid odontocete cetaceans, contain- 
ing the numerous species known as Killers, 
sword-fish, or grampuses. They are remarkable for 
their strength, ferocity, and predatory habits, and are the 
only cetaceans which habitually prey upon warm-blooded 
animals, sach as those of their own order. The teeth are 
about 48 in number, implanted all along the jaws; the ver- 
tebree are 50-52, of which the cervicals are mostly free; 
the flippers are very large, and oval; the dorsal fin is high, 
erect, pointed, and situated about the middle of the body; 
and the head is obtusely rounded. 


[NL., <¢ L. orca, a butt, tun, a 
dice-box; a transferred use of orca, a kind of 
whale: see orc.] In ornith., that part of the 
tracheal tympanum of a bird which is formed by 
the more or less codssified rings of the bronchi. 
See tympanum, Montagu. 

{< L. Orcades 


(see def.) + -ian.] I. a. Relating to the Or- 
cades, or Orkney Islands, in Scotland. 

IT. ». A native or an inhabitant of Orkney. 
< OF. or- 
canette, orchanette, F. orcanéte: see alkanet.|] A 
plant, Alkanna tinctoria: same as alkanet, 2. 

[< orc(ine) + -e- + que | 
A nitrogenous compound (C;H;NO3) forme 


from orcine and ammonia. It isa deep-red powder 
of strong tinctorial power, and when dissolved in ammo- 
nia is the basis of the archil of commerce. See orcine. 


orcht, ». An erroneous form of orc. 
orchalt, 7. 
orchard 


An obsolete variant of archil. 
(6r’chiird), m. (Formerly also some- 
times orchat (simulating Gr. dpyaroc, a garden, 
orchard); < ME. orchard, orcherd, orcheyerd, 
orchezard, etc., < AS. orcerd, orcyrd, orcird, ort- 
geard, orcgeard, ordgeard (= Icel. jurtagardhr = 
Sw. ortagdrd = Dan. urtegaard = Goth. aurti- 
gards), ® garden, orchard; < orf-, appar. a re- 
duced form of wyrt, herb, + geard, yard (ef. 
wyrtgeard, & garden, in which the full form wyrt 
appears): see wort! and yard?. The lit. sense 
‘herb-garden’ appears also in arbor?, ult. ¢ L. 
herba, herb.) 1+. A garden. 
And therby is Salomon’s orcheyerd, whiche is yet a right 
delectable place. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 89. 
For further I could say ‘This man’s untrue,” 
And knew the age of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew; 
Saw how deceits were gilded In his smiling. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, L. 171. 
2. A piece of ground, usually inclosed, de- 
voted to the culture of fruit-trees, violas f the 
apple, the pear, the peach, the oe and the 
cherry; a collection of cultivated fruit-trees. 
Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with eed 
ant fruits. Cant. iv. 18. 
You shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 


eat a last year’s Pippin of my own Hur p with a dish of 
caraways, and so forth. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8 1. 


Two lovers whispering ss Boat orchard wall. 

ennyson, Circumstance, 
A round 
hard clam or quahaug, Venus mercenaria. [Lo- 
eal, U.S.) 


orchard-grass (ér’chiird-gras),n. A tall-grow- 


ing Mendon eras Dactylis glomerata. See 
cocksfoot and Dactylis, and cut in next column. 


orchard-house (6r’chird-hous), n. A glass 


house for the cultivation of fruits too delicate 
to be grown in the open air, or for bringing 
fruits to greater perfection than when grown 
outside, without the aid of artificial heat. 
(6r’ chiir-ding), n. [« orchard + 
-ingi,] The cultivation of orchards. 

Trench grounds for orcharding, and the kitchen-garden 
to lie for a winter mellowing. 

Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, October. 


orchardist (ér’chiir-dist), n. [< orchard + -ist.] 


One who cultivates fruit in orchards: as, an 
experienced orchardist. 


orchard-oriole 


orchatt, 7. 
orchelt, orchellat (é6r’kel, 6r-kel’i), n. 


orcherdt, 7. 
orches, 7. Plural of orchis1. 


orchesis (6r-ké’sis), n. 


orchestic 


Orchestiids (é6r-kes-ti’i-dé), ». pl. 


orchestra 


(6r - chird - 0‘ ri- 
ol), 2. <A bird, 
Icterus spurius, of 
the family Icteri- 
dw, which sus- 
pends its neatly 
woven nest from 
the boughs of 
fruit, shade, and 
ornamental 


trees. It is one 
of the hangnests or 
American orioles, a 
near relative of the 
Baltimore oriole, and 
is sometimes called 
Baltimore. 
It is very common in 
the Uni States in 
summer. The male 
is seven inches long 
and ten inches in 
spread of wings; the 
umage is entirely 
lack and chestnut; 
the female is some- 
what smaller, and 
plain olive and yellowish. The young male at first re- 
sembles the female, and during the progress to the - 
fect plumage shows every g tion between the colors 
of the two sexes. 


See orchard. Milton; J. Philips, 
Same 


y 3 
Orchard-grass (Dactylrs glomerata). 
1, the panicle; 2, the lower part of the 
plant: a,aspikelet; 4, the empty glumes; 
¢, the lower flowering glume; @, the palet. 


Cider, i. 


as orchil, archil. 


orchella-weed (6r-kel’i-wéd), ». Same as ar- 


chil, 2. 
An obsolete form of orchard. 


[< Gr. dpynorc, dancing, 
a dance, ¢ opyeio8a:, dance: see orchestra.| The 
art of dancing or rhythmical movement of the 
body, especially as practised by the chorus in 
the ancient Greek theater; orchestic. 


orchesography (6r-ké-sog’ra-fi), n. [Prop. *or- 


chesiography, < Gr. dpxno¢, dancing, a dance, + 
-ypagia, ¢ ypagev, write.] The theory of dan- 
cing, especially as taught in regular treatises 
illustrated by drawings 


orchestert, 7. An obsolete form of orchestra. 
Orchestia (6r-kes’ti-i),”. [NL.,< Gr. opyeioba, 


leap. ] Agenus of 
amphipods, typ 
ical of the family 
Orchestiide. 


- — 


(6r- 
kes’ tik), a. and 
n. [== F. orches- 
tique = Pg. or- 
chestico, ¢ Gr. opxnotixéc, pertaining to dancing, 
< opyxeicbat, dance: see orchestra.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to dancing or the art of rhythmical 
movement of the body; regulating or regulated 
by dancing: as, the orchestic arts. 

Poetic rhythm, as well as orchestic and musical rhythm. 
Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI. 78. 


II. ». The art of dancing; especially, among 
the ancient Greeks, the art which uses the 
rhythmical movements of the human body as a 
means of scenic expression: also used in the 

lural with the same meaning as in the singu- 
ar. 

The silent art of orchestic has its arses and theses, its 


trochees and fambi, its dactyls and anapests, not less truly 
than music and poetry. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 81. 


Beach-flea (Orchestita agitts). 


L., < Or- 
chestia + -ida.] A family of geinmarine amphi- 
pee crustaceans, typified by the genus Orchestia. 

ey have the upper antenne shorter than the lower, the 
coxs well developed, and the posterior pleopods short and 
robust, the last being single. ‘The species are inhabitants 
of the littoral region, and some are known as beach-fleas. 
Also Orchestiade, Orchestide. 


orchestra (ér’kes-tri), ». (Formerly orchester, 


orchestre; < F. orchestre = Sp.orquesta, orquestra 
= Pg. It. orchestra (cf. L. orchestra, the place 
where the senate sat in the theater, also the 
senate itself, prop.the orchestra),< Gr. dpx7orTpa, 
a part of the stage where the chorus danced, 
the orchestra, ¢ opyeio8a:, dance.) 1. The part 
of a theater or other public place appropriated 


to the musicians. (a) In theaters, in classic times, the 
orchestra was a circular or semicircular level space lying 
between the rising tiers of seats of the auditorium and the 
stage. In Greek theaters this space was circular, and was 
allotted to the chorus, which performed its evolutions 
about the thymele or altar of Dionysus, which occupied 
the center of the orchestra. Among the Romans the or- 
chestra corresponded nearly to the orchestra of modern 
pig rape and was set apart for the scats of senators 
and other persons of distinction. See diagram under dia- 
zoma. (b) In a modern theater or opera house, the place 


orchestra 


assigned for the orchestra-players is usually the front orchidaceous (Or-ki-da’shius), a. 


pe of the main floor. In the opera-house at Bayreuth 
6 orchestra is below the level of the floor, so that the 
players are invisible to the audience. (¢) The parquet. 

2. In mod. music, a company of performers 
on such instruments as are used in concerted 


music; a band. (in the United States band usually 
signifies a military band; but in England band is inter- 
changeable with orchestra.) The historic development of 
the orchestra as now known did not begin until about 1600, 
when the independent value of instrumental music was 
first generally accepted. Up to that time, though many 
instruments had been known and used, both alone and as 
supports for vocal music, they had not been systematical- 
n4 combined, nor had concerted music been written for 
them. The process of experiment, selection, and improve- 
ment in construction and mutual adaptation went on 
steadily until nearly 1800, when the orchestra first arrived 
at its present proportions. The instruments now used 
consist of four main groups: (a) the strings, including 
violins (first and second), violas, violoncellos, and bass 
viols, these together constituting the largest and decided- 
ly the most important group, which is often used entire- 
ly alone, and is then called the string-orchestra ; (b) the 
wood wind, including flutes, obves, clarinets, English 
horns, basset-horns, baassoons, etc., these all being used 
both to enrich the effect of the strings, and in alternation 
with them to afford contrasta in tone-quality; (c) the 
brass wind, including French horns, trumpets, cornets, 
trombones, ophicleides, etc., these being also used both 
in conjunction and in contrast with the other {BEouDs 
though their decidedly greater sunority makes their in- 


etc., and also sometimes the piano- 
forte, though the latter is seldom ranked as a true orches- 
tral instrument. The proportions of the several groups 
are varied somewhat both by composers and by conductors. 
A full orchestra is one in which all these groups are pres- 
ent in fairly complete form; a small or ra is one in 
which some important instruments are lacking. All the 
above instruments, except the harp, are essentially mono- 
phonic, and the peculiar artistic importance of the orches- 
tra is based upon the fact that every element in the total 
effect is produced by a solo instrument in the hands of a 
separate performer. The orchestra is extensively em- 
ployed both in accompanying vocal music of every kind 
and in purely instrumental works. Its unlimited capaci- 
ties for varied effect have led to the production of an ex- 
tensive musical literature, in which are some of the most 
famous specimens of musical art. The orchestra is an in- 
dispensable factor in all extended works like operas and 
oratorios. The maintenance of orchestras was originally 
undertaken by individual princes in the several European 
states; but they are now either attached to opera-houses 
or supported by the proceeds of popular concerts. 


3. In the early New England churches, the 
choir-gallery at the end opposite the pulpit: 
so called because in it were stationed the in- 
strumentalists by whom the singing was ac- 
companied. 

orchestral (ér’kes-tral), a. [= F. orchestral ; 
as orchestra + -al.] Pertaining to an orches- 
tra; suitable for or performed by an orchestra: 


as, orchestral music.— Orchestral flute, oboe, etc., 
in organ-building, a flute, oboe, or other stop whose tones 


orc 
orchidean (ér-kid’6-an), a. 
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Pertaining 
to the orchids; belonging to the natural order 
Orchidacee. 

Orchides (ér-kid’é-é), x. pl. (NL. (Linneus, 
1751), < Orchis2 (see orchid) + -e@.] The orchis 
family, an order of monocotyledonous plants, of 
the series Vicrospermee, distinguished by the 
one or two sessile anthers united to the pistil. 
It includes about 5,000 species, belonging to 848 genera, 
classed in 5 tribes and 27 subtribes. They are perennial 
herbs, some terrestrial, found both in the tropics and in 


colder regiona, even to 68° N. lat., others epiphytes of trop- 
ical climates, reaching north to Florida. Their flowers are 


Orchid (Catlleya cttritna). 


enerally beautiful and fragrant, often grotesque or imitat- 
ing animal forme, and have three sepals, two similar pet- 
als, and a third petal, the lip, enlarged, and commonly of 
singular shape or color. Their pollen is coherent in a waxy 
or granular mass, usually transferred to the stigma only by 
insect-visita, insuring cross-fertilization. They grow from 
short or creeping rootstocks, tubers, or thickened fibers, 
the epiphytic species commonly with a few lower joints of 
the stem thickened and persisting, forming a pseudo-bulb, 
They bear undivided, often fleshy, parallel-veined leaves, 
and one-celled capsules with a multitude of minute seeds. 
ehidaa of the order is called an orchid. 


deal (ér-kid’é-al), a. [< orchid + -e-al.] 
In bot., same as orchidaceous. 
{< orchid + -e-an.] 


orchitic (6r-kit’ik), a. 
orchitis (6r-ki’tis), n. 


orcin (ér’sin), 2. 


ordain 


2. [cap.] [NL. (Linneus, 1737).) A genus of 
plants, type of the order Orchidea, belonging to 
the tribe Ophrydee and the subtribe Serapiea, 
characterized by its spurred lip, and by the two 
pollen-glands being : 
inelosed in a& com- 


mon pouch. It in- 
cludes about 80 species, 
mainly of the north tem- 
rate regions of the Old 
orld, with two in the 
United States. They are 
terrestrial plants with 
a few long-sheathing 
broadly elliptical leaves, 
and flowers of middle 
size in a spike terminat- 
ing the erect and un- 
branched stem. The com- 
mon American species is 
O. spectabilis, the showy 
orchis, of rich woods 
northward, having two 
obovate glossy leaves, and 
a few pretty racemed 
flowers, pink-purple with 
white lip. Forsome com- 
mon British species, see 
Catn-and-Abel, cullion, 
2, dead-men’'s-fingers, 1, 
long-purples, 1, foolstones, 
johnny-cocks, and hand- 
orchis.— Bird’s-nest or- 
See Neottia.— 
Crane-fly orchis. See Tipularia.—Fen-orchis. See 
Liparis.— Fringed orchis, one of several American spe- 
cies of Habenaria with cut-fringed ip, including white, 
yellow, oe and purple-flowered species. See cut 
under Habenaria.— Frog-orchis, Habenaria viridis.— 
Greenman orchis. Same as man-orchiz.— Medusa’s- 
head orchis, Cirrhopetalum Meduse, with thread-like 
pendent se and petalse.— Musk-orchis. See Hermé- 
nium.— Rein-orchis, any plant of the genus Habenaria. 
(See also bee-orchis, -orchis, butterfly-orchis, fly-orchis, 


man-orchia, spider-orchis. 
[< orchitis + -ic.] Af- 
[NL., < Gr. dpy¢, testi- 


cle, + -itis.}] In pathol., inflammation of the 
testis. Also orchiditis. 


Flowering Plant of Shewy Orchis 
(Orchts spectabilis). 


fected with orchitis. 


orchotomy (ér-kot’6-mi),. (Prop. *erchiotomy, 


< Gr. opyic, testicle, + -royia, < téuverv, tapety, 
eut.) The operation of excising a testicle; 


castration. 
[< orc(hella) + -in2.] A a 
culiar coloring matter, represented by the for- 
mula CzH¢(O 2) obtained from the orchella- 
weed and other lichens. It crystallizes in colorless 
prisms, and its taste is sweet and nauseous. When dis- 
solved in ammonia it gradually acquires a deep blood-red 
color, and there is formed on exposure to air a new sub- 
stance called orcein, which contains nitrogen as an es- 
sential element, and may be a mixture of several dif- 
ferent compounds. On the addition of acetic acid orcein 


Same as orchidaceous. Darwin, Fertil. of Or- 
chids by Insects, p. 226. 

orchidectomy (6r-ki-dek’td-mi), ». [< Gr. dp- 
rc, & testicle, + éxrouf, a cutting out.) Castra- 
tion. 

orchideous (ér-kid’é-us), a. [< orchid + -e-ous.] 

orchestration (ér-kes-tra’shon), n. [< orches- Same as orchidaceous. Darwin, Fertil. of Or- 
trate +-ion.] In music, the act, process, science, chids by Insects, P- 280. 
or result of composing or arranging music for orchiditis (6r-ki-di’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. dpxic 
an orchestra; instrumentation. As a branch of pela stem “opzid-), a testicle, + -itis.] 
musical study it includes the structure, technique, and Same as orchitis. 
tone-qualities of all orchestral instruments, their artistic orchidocele (ér’kid-6-sél), n. [< Gr. dpyec (as- 


combination and contrast, and the method by which in- * ‘ , 
tended effects are indicated in notation. It is properly sumed stem *opyd-), a testicle, + «7Ay, tumor. ] 
Orchidoncus. 
[< orchidol- 


the chief division of instrumentation, though the latter is , oo es 
orchidologist (ér-ki-dol’6-jist), n. 


often made equivalent to it. 
og-y + -ist.] One versed in orchids. 


orchestret, 7. An obsolete form of orchestra. One ied 
orchestric (6r-kes’trik), a. [= F. orchestrique orchidology (6r-ki-dol’6-ji), n. ([<Gr. dpyic, the 
orchis (see orchid), + -Aoyia, < 2éyerv, speak: see 


= Pg. orchestrico; as orchestra + -ic.] Relating ) 
-ology.] The special branch of botany or of hor- 


to an orchestra; orchestral. 
orchestrion (ér-kes’tri-on), n. [< orchestra +  ticulture which relates to orchids. 
orchidoncus (6r-ki-dong’kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 


-ion as in accordion.) A mechanical musical 
instrument, essentially similar to a barrel-or- 4dpy¢ (assumed stem *opyd-), a testicle, + dyxog, 
gan, but having many different stops, ete., tumor.] Tumor of the testis. 

which allow the imitation of a large variety orchil (ér’kil), n. [Formerly also orchel, orchal, 
of orchestral instruments and the production orchall,< ME. orchell,< OF. orchel, orcheil, orseil, 
F. orseille, ete.: see archil.] Same as archil. 


of quite complicated musical works. Many 
different names have been applied to different orchilla-weed (6r-kil’#-wed), n. Same as ar- 
varieties of the instrument. chil, 2. 

orchialgia (ér-ki-al’ji-#), 2. orchiodynia (ér7ki-9-din’i-#), ».  [NL., <¢ Gr. 
a testicle, + dAyoc, pain.) dpxtc, a testicle, + odivy, pain.) Pain in a tes- 
neuralgia, in a testicle. ticle. 

orchic (ér’kik), a. [« NL. orch-is + -ic.] Of or orchis! (ér’kis), 7.; pl orches (-kéz). [NL.,< Gr. 
pertaining to the testes. dpxtc, a testicle.] anat., the testis, testicle, 

orchid (é6r’kid), n. [< orchis2, L. orchis (stem 
erroneously assumed tobe orchid-): see Orchis2.] 
Any plant of the natural order Orchidea; an 
orchidaceous plant.— Almond-scented orchid. See 

Spectral-flowered orchid. See Mas- 


Imitate those of the instruments with exceptional accu- 


racy. 

orchestrate (ér’kes-trat), v.; pret. and pp. or- 
chestrated, ppr. orchestrating. (< orchestra + 
-ate2,] To compose or arrarige music for an 
orchestra; score or instrumentate. 


is precipitated as a brownish-red powder. Also called 


oretnol. 

orculiform (6r’ki-li-férm), a. [< L. orcula, a 
little tun or cask, dim. of orca, a tun (see orca?) 
+ forma, form.] In bot., cask-shaped: applied 
to the cells of certain alge. ([Rare.] 


orcynine (6r’si-nin), a. Belonging or related to 
the genus Orcynus. 

Orcynus (6r-si’nus), ». ([NL., < L. orcynus, < 
Gr. épxvvoc, & large sea-fish of the tunny kind.] 
A genus of scombroid fishes of great size and 
economic value; the tunnies or horse-mackerel. 
The common tunny is Orcynus thynnus. See cut 
under albacore. 

ordt (érd),. [Also orde; ME. ord, < AS. ord, a 
point as of a sword, apex, top, edge, line of bat- 
tle, beginning, origin, chief, = OS. ord, point, = 
OF ries. ord, point, place, = D. oord, a place, re- 
gion, = MLG. ort=OHG. ort, a point, angle, 
edge, beginning, MHG. ort, a point, G. ort, a 
place, region, = Icel. oddr, a point of a weapon, 
= Sw. udd, a point, prick, = Dan. od, a point (> 
Icel. oddi, a point of land, = Sw. udde, a point, 
cape, = Dan. odde, a point of land, > E. odd, not 
even: see odd).] 1. A point. 

Thi fruit is prikked with speres ord. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 186. 
2. Beginning. 
Ord and endc he hath him told 
Hu blauncheflur was tharinne {sold. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 
ord. An abbreviation of ordinal, ordinance, or- 
dinary, and order. 

ordain (6r-dan’),v. ¢. [< ME. ordanen, ordeinen, 
ordeynen, < OF. ordener, F. ordonner = Sp. Pg. 
ordenar = It. ordinure, < L. ordinare, order: see 
order, v.,and ordinate,v.] 1+. To set or place 


de < Gr. dpxec, 
ain, especially 


or its equivalent. 

orchis? (6r’kis), n. [= F. orchis, ¢ L. orchis, < 
Gr. dpyi¢ (opxt-, opxe-), & plant, the orchis, so 
called from the shape of the roots, < dpyic¢, a 
testicle.] 1. A plant of the genus Orchis ; also, 


Orchidacese (ér-ki-da’s6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1835),< Orchis2 (see orchid) + -acee.] Same 
as Orchidee. 


one of numerous plants in other genera of the 
orchis family, Orchidea. 
Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 


The little speedwell’s darling blue. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxiii. 


in proper order; arrange; prepare ; make ready; 
hence, to construct or constitute with a view 
to a certain end. 

William went al bi-fore as wis man & nobul, 


& ordeyned anon his ost (host| in thre grete parties. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 8791 


ordain 


Above the croslet 
That was ordeyned with that false get. 
Chaucer, Canon's Yeoinan’'s Tale, 1. 266. 


He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death; grqdaliumt (6r-da’li-um), n. 


he ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 
Ps. vii. 13. 
In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordain'd, 
Milton, P. L., iv. 215. 
2. To set up; establish; institute; appoint; 
order. 
Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month. 1 Ki. xii. 32. 
When first this order was ordain'd, my lords, 
Knights of the garter were of noble birth. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 33. 


He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor! 
O. W. Holines, A Rhymed Lesson. 


3. To dispose or regulate according to will or 
purpose; prescribe; give orders or directions 
for; command; enact; decree: used especially 
of the decrees of Providence or of fate; hence, 
to destine. 


‘“‘Harald,” said William, “listen to my resoun, 
What right that I haue of Englond the coroun 
After Edwarde’s dede, if it so betide 
That God haf ordeynd so I after him abide.” 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 68. 


As it was ordained unto all the people of Israel by an 
everlasting decree. Tobit i. 6 
God from all eternity did by his unchangeable counsel 

ordain whatever in time should come to pass. 
The Irish Articles of Religiun (1615), art. 11. 


This mighty Rule to Time the Fates ordain. 
Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 
What ff the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to tuil, aspired to be the head? 
Pope, Essay on Man, i. 259. 


4. To set apart for an office; select; appoint. 


Than he bad hir ordeyne a-nother woman to norissh hir 
sone. Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 89. 
To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordatn'd his special governor. 
hak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 171. 
(a) To destine, set apart, etc., to a certain spiritual condi- 
tion, or to the fulfilment of a certain providential purpose : 
especially in Biblical usage. 


As many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 
Acts xiii, 48. 
(b) Eccles, to invest with ministerial or sacerdotal func- 
tions; confer holy orders upon; appoint to or formally 
introduce into the ministerial office: used especially of 
admission to the priesthood, as distinguished from making 
a deacon and consecrating a bishop. See ordination, 2. 
If he were ordeynd clerke. Rob. of Brunne, p. 129. 
He ordained twelve, that they should be with him and 
that he might send them forth to preach, And to have 
power to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils. 
Mark fii. 14, 15. 


=BSyn. 8. To destine, enact, order, prescribe, enjoin. In 
regard to the making of human laws or the acts of Provi- 
dence, ordain is the most weighty and solemn word in use: 
as, the Mayor and Common Council do ordain, ‘‘the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God,” Kom. xiii. 1. 


ordainable (or-da’na-bl), a. [< ordain + -able.] 
Capable of being ordained, destined, or ap- 
pointed. 
The nature of man is ordainable to life. 
Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 877. (Latham.) 
ordainer (6r-da’nér), n. [< ME. ordeinour, or- 
denour, ¢ OF. ordencor, ordoneor, ¢ L. ordinator, 


ordet, 2. 
ordeal (6r’dé-al), m. and a. [< ME. *ordel, ordal, 


ordeal-root (6r’dé-al-roét), 2. 


ordeal-tree (6r’dé-al-tré), n. 
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tween certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Orda- 
dian Law, which without harm she perform'd. 

Hilton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
[NL.: see ordeal.) 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 112. 
See ord. Chaucer. 


Same as ordeal. 


«AS. ordél, usually ordal, ordeal (as defined), lit. 
‘judgment’ (= OS. urdeli= OF ries. ordel, urdel= 
D. oordeel = MLG. ordél = OHG. urteili, urteili, 
urteli, urteila, urteil, MHG. urteile, urteil, G. ur- 
theil, urteil, a judgment, decision), ¢ or-, ac- 
eented form of ar-, usually a- (see a-1), + dal, 
dal, a part, deal (or rather the base of the orig. 
verb), with a suffix lost in AS., but retained in 
OS. and OHG.: see or- and deall, The tech- 
nical use of the word, the disappearance of or- 
as a significant prefix, and the remoteness of 
the main element -deal from its etym. mean- 
ing, led to a separation of the word from its 
actual source, and its treatment as of L. ori- 
gin; hence the ordinary pron. in three sylla- 
bles (as if the termination were like that of real, 
idcal, ete.), instead of the orig. two (or’dél).] 
I. n. 1. A form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, formerly practised in Europe, and 
stillin parts of the East and by various savage 
tribes. It consisted in testing the effect of fire, water, 

ison, ete., upon the accused, Well-known fire-ordeals in 

ngland were the handling of red-hot irons, or the walk- 
ing over heated plowshares. A common form of the wa- 
ter-ordeal was the casting of the accused into water: he 
was considered innocent if he sank, guilty if he floated. 
The practice of “ducking witches” is a survival of this 
water-ordeal, and the phrase “to go through fire and 
water” probably alludes to those customs, These ordeals 
were abolished in England in the reign of Henry ITI., but 
the wayer of battle remained. The ordeal of poison-water 
is common in Africa; that of burning candles, in Burma; 
that of eating rice, in Siam, etc. 


By ordal or by ooth, 
By sort, or in what wyse so yow leste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, fii. 1046. 
Such tests of truth as Ordeal and Compurgation satisfy 
men’s minds completely and easily. 
Maine, Early Hist. of Inst., p. 48. 
If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 


Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done!  Whittter, Thy Will be Done. 


2. A severe trial; trying circumstances; a se- 
vere test of courage, endurance, patience, ete. 
The villanous ordeal of the papal custom-house. 
Harthorne, Marble Faun, xi. 
=§ 2. Proof, experiment, touchstone. — 
Th a. Pertaining to trial by ordeal. 
Their ordeale lawes which they vsed in doubtfull cases, 


when cleere and manifest proofes wanted. 
Hakewill, Apology, IV. ib § 5. 
Ordeal bark. See bark2.—Ordeal bean, ordeal nut. 
Same as Calabar bean (which see, under bean!). 
é The root of «a 
a of Strychnos, used in trials by ordeal by 
the natives of western Africa. 
One of three poi- 
sonous trees of Africa. (a) See ordeal bark, under 
bark2, (b) The Cerbera Tanghin. See Cerbera. (c) The 
oison-tree of South Africa, Acokanthera (Toxicophlea) 
hunberqii; its bark has been used to poison arrows, The 
two last named belong to the natural order A pocynacee. 


order 


2. A rank, grade, or class of a community or 
society: as, the higher or the lower orders of 
the eommunity. 


In the whilke blys I byde at be here 
Nyen ordres of aungels full clere. 
York Plays, p. 2 


The King commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the 
priests of the second order, and the keepers of the door, 
to bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all the ves- 
sels that were made for Kaal. 2 KL xxiii. 4. 


Orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. 
Milton, P. L., v. 792. 


It is a custom among the lower orders to put the first 
Pe of money that they receive in the day to the lips and 

orehead before putting it in the pocket. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 327. 


The virtue of the best Pagans was perhaps of as high 
an order as that of the best Christians, though it was of a 
somewhat different type. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 164. 


3. Specifically —(a) The degree, rank, or sta- 
tus of clergymen. 


And the title that ge take ordres by telleth ge ben 
auaunced. Piers Plowman (B), xi. 281. 


(b) One of the several degrees or grades of the 


clerical office. In the Roman Catholic Church these 
orders are bishop, priest (presbyter), deacon, subdeacon, 
acolyte, exorcist, reader, nnd duorkeeper. Originally the 
first three were accounted major orders and the others 
minor orders, Since the twelfth century the order of sub- 
deacon has been advanced to the rank of a major order, and 
the number of orders is generally counted as seven, the or- 
ders of bishop and presbyter being regarded as one order 
in so far as the sacerdutal character belongs to both. In 
the Orthodox Greek and other Oriental churches the major 
orders are those of bishop, priest, and deacon, and the 
minor orders are subdeacon, reader (anagnost), and some- 
times singer (psaltes), The orders of bishop, priest, and 
deacon are known not only as major or holy orders, but as 
apostulic orders. The orders of subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, 
and doorkeeper (ostiary) existed in the Western Church 
before the middle of the third century ; those of subdeacon, 
exorcist, reader, singer, and doorkceper were as old as the 
third or fourth century in the Eastern Church. The An- 
glican Church retains only the orders of eeeny piles: and 
deacon. Major orders can be conferred by bishops only. 
Chorepiscopi, abbots, and priests have sometimes, how- 
ever, been authorized to confer minor orders. 


They cannot abide 
Vnto Church orders strictlie to be tide, 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.) p. 14. 
(c) In the Roman Catholic, Greek, Anglican, 
and other episcopal churches, the sacrament 
or rite of ordination, by which ecclesiastics re- 
ceive the power and grace for the discharge of 
their several functions: specifically termed holy 
order, or more commonly ely orders. The bishop 


alone can administer this rite. Orders as a sacrament or 
sacramental rite are limited to the major orders. 


He [acertain friar] went to Amiens to be fully confirmed 
in his Orders by the Bishop. Coryat, Crudities, I. 14. 


A Republican in holy orders was a strange and almost 
an unnatural being. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi 


4. Theconsidcration attaching torank; honor; 
dignity; state. 
Trewely to take and treweliche to fy3te, 


Ys the profession and the pure ordre that apendeth to 
kny3tes. Piers Plowman (C), li. 97. 


The several chairs of order look you scour 
With ee of balm, and every precious flower: 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 


With loyal blazon, evermore be blest! 
Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 68. 


These were the prime in order and in might. 
Milton, P. L., i. 506. 


one who orders or ordains, <¢ ordinare, order, 
ordain: see ordain. Cf. ordinator.] One who 
ordains. (at) One who rules or regulates; ruler; com- 


ordelfet, x. See oredelfe. 
ordenaryt, 7. An obsolete form of ordinary. 
ordenet, a. [ME., also ordeyne, ordinee (prop. 


mander; governor; master; manager; regulator. 

That he werre his wardein, & al is ordeinour 

To is wille to willi him & to the king's honour, 

Rob. of Gloucester, p. 469. 

(b) One who decrecs: especially, one of a body of bishops, 
earls, and barons. in the reign of Edward IT., in 1310, whom 
the king was obliged to invest with authority to enact or- 
dinances for the government of the kingdom, the regula- 
tion of the king's household, ete. 

The Ordainers took their oath on the 20th of March in 
the Painted Chamber; foremost among them was Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey, who saw himself supported by six of 
his brethren. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 251. 
(ct) One who institutes, founds, or creates. 

And thus he offended truth even in his first attempt; 
for, not content with his created nature, and thinking it 
too low to be the highest creature of God, he offended the 
ordainer, not only in the attempt but in the wish and sim- 
ple violation thercof. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 11. 
(7) One who appoints to office. especially one who confers 

oly orders; one who invests another with ministerial or 
sacerdotal functions. _ 
ordainment (6r-dain’ment), n. [¢< ordain + 
-ment.] 1. The act of ordaining, or the state 
of being ordained, Milton.—2. Appointment; 
destiny. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 
1. 32. 
ordalt, ». A Middle English form of ordeal. 
ordaliant (6r-da’lian), a. [« ordal (ML. orda- 
lium) + -ian.) Same as ordeal. 

To approve her [Queen Emma’s] innocence, praying 
over-night to St. Swithun, she otferd to pass blindfold be- 


ordenelyt, adr. 


ordenourt, ordeynourt, 7. 


three syllables), < OF. ordene, ¢ L. ordinatus, 
ordered, ordinate, regular: see ordinate.) Reg- 
ular; ordinate. 

Ordene moevynges by places, by tymes, by dooinges, by 
spaces, by qualites, Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 12. 
(ME., < ordene + -ly?.] Regu- 
larly ; orderly ; ordinately. 


Ther nis no dowte that they ne ben don ryhtfully and 
ordenely to the profyt of hem. 

Chaucer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 

Middle English 


forms of ordainer. 


order (6r’deér), n. [< ME. ordre (= D. order, orde 


== MLG. orden, orde = G. order = Sw. order = 
Dan. ordre), < OF. ordre, also ordene, ordine, F. 
ordre = Sp. orden = Pg. ordem = It. ordine = 
OHG. ordena, MHG. G. orden = Sw. Dan. or- 
den = W. urdd and urten, order, ete., < L. ordo 
(ordin-), @ row, line, series, regular arrange- 
ment, order; supposed to come, through an 
adj. stem ord-, from the root of oriri, rise, in 
@ more orig. sense ‘go’; as if lit. ‘a going for- 
ward.’] 1. A row; rank; line. 

But scone the knights with their bright burning blades 


Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confownd. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. ix. 15. 


First lat the gunes befoir us goe, 
That they may break the order, 
Battle of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VIT. 225), 


5. (a) In zool., that taxonomie group which 
regularly comes next below the class and next 
above the family, consisting of one or more 
families, and forming a division (sometimes the 
whole) of a class. Like other classificatory groups, it 
has only an arbitrary or conventional taxonomic value. 
Compare superorder, suborder. (b) In bot., the most 
important unit of classification above the ge- 
nus, corresponding somewhat closely to family 
in zodlogy. See family, 6. In phanerogams the 
term family is not technical or systematic, being some- 
times applied to suborders, tribes, or even genera. In 
cryptogams it is made a subdivision of the order by some 
authors. See natural order, under natural, 


6. A number of persons of the same profes- 
sion, occupation, or pursuits, constituting a 
separate class in the community, or united by 


some special interest. 
The Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. - 
Shak., Hen. VIIL, iv. 1. 26. 


The spirit of the whole clerical order rose against this 
injustice. Macaiday, Hist. Eng., vi. 


Specifically —-(a) A ae or society of persons living by 
common consent under the same religious, moral, or social 
regulations; especially, a monastic society or fraternity : 
as. an order of monks or friars; the Benedictine or Fran- 
ciscan order. 


And made an hous of monckes, to hold her ordre bet. 
ob. of Gloucester, p. 282. 


order 


The Germanes, another Order of religious or learned 
men, are hon amongst them: especially such of them 
as liue in the woods, and of the woods. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 


' Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order, to associate me. 
Shak., R. and J., v. 2. 6. 


As a broad general rule, nearly every post-Reformation 
institute is styled not an Order but a “Congregation”; 
bat the only distinction which can be drawn between 
these two names is that order is the wider, and may in- 
clude severai congregations within itself (as the Bene- 
dictine order, for example, includes the congregations 
of Cluny and of St. Maur), while a ‘‘ congregation ” is a 
simple unit, complete in itself, and neither dependent on 
another institute nor possessed of dependent varieties of 
its own. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 715. 


(6) An institation, Pcaator imitated from the medieval and 
crusading orders of mili monks, but generally founded 
by a sovereign, a national legislature, or a prince of high 
rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious service by 
the conferring of a dignity. Most honorary orders consist 
of several classes, known as knights companions, officers, 
commanders, grand officers, and grand commanders, other- 
wise called grand cross or grand cordon. Many orders have 


fewer classes, a few having only one. It is customary to‘ 


divide honorary orders into three ranks: (1) Those which 
admit only nobles of the highest rank, and among for- 
eigners ony sovereign princes or members of reigning 
families; of this character are the Golden Fleece (Austria 
and 8 ), the Elephant (Denmark), and the Garter (Great 
Britain): it is usual to regard these three as the existing 
orders of highest dignity. (2) Those orders which are con- 
ferred upon members of noble families only, and some- 
times because of the mere fact of noble birth, without 
special services. (3) The orders of merit, which are sup- 
posed to be conferred for services only. Of these the Le- 
gion of Honor isthe best-known type. Two of the orders 
of merit may be regarded as somewhat exceptional — the 
first class of the Order of St. George of Russia and the Or- 
der of Maria Theresa of Austria. The former is conferred 
only upon a commanding general who has defeated an 
army of 50,000 men, or captured the enemy’s capital, or 
brought about an honorable peace. There is now no per- 
son living who has gained this distinction regularly, though 
it has been given to a fureign sovereign. Other orders of 
merit approach these more or less nearly, as they are con- 
ferred with more or less care. The various orders have 
their appropriate insignia, consisting usually of a collar of 
design peculiar to the order, a star, cross, jewel, badge, 
ribbon, or the like. It is common to speak of an order 
by its name alone, as the Garter, the Bath. An order 
is said to be conferred or bestowed upon the recipient of 
ite distinction; the recipient is said to be decorated with 
such an order; and the word order is often applied to the 
coeur or badge. See bath, garter, knighthood, star, 
etc. 


Windsor set on Barocks border, 
That temple of thye noble order, 
The garter of a lovely daine 
Weh gave ye first device and name. 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xvi. 


Knight of the noble order of Saint George, 
Worthy Saint Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 68 
A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of that great Order of the Table Round. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
The various members of the Cabinet wore upon the 
breasts of their coats the orders to which er oe en- 
titled. T. C. Craweford, English Life, p. 92. 


7t. A series or suite; a suit or change (as of 
apparel). 
I will give thee ten shekels of silver by the year, and a 


suit of apparel (“an order of garments” in marginal note). 
Judges xviL 10. 


8. Regular sequence or succession; succession 
of acts or events; course or method of action 
or occurrence. 


Though it come to my remembrance somewhat out of 
order, it shall not yet come altogether out of time, for I 
will nowe tell you a conceipt whiche I had before forgotten 
towryte. Gascoigne, Notes on Eng. Verse (ed. Arber), § 16. 


He departed, and went over all the country of Galatia 
and Phrygia in order. Acts xviii. 23. 


Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. Shak., Macbeth, ffi. 4. 122. 


A mixt Relation of Places and Actions, in the same or- 
der of time in which ang occurred ; for which end I kept 
a Journal of every days Observations. 

Dampier, Voyages, I., Pref. 
Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 816. 


9. Regulated succession; forma] disposition or 
array ; methodical or harmonious arrangement; 
hence, fit or consistent collocation of parts. 


Whan Merlin hadde all thinges rehersed, and Blase hadde 
hem alle writen oon after a-nother in ordre, and by his 
boke haue we the knowinge ther-of. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), fii. 679. 


A land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the shadow 
of death, without any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness, Job x. 22. 


I hear their drums: let ’s set our men in order, 
And issue forth and bid them battle straight. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., & 2. 70. 


And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
Pope, R. of the L., i. 122. 
For the world was built in order, 
And the atoms march in tune. 
: Emerson, Monadnoc. 


o 
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10. In rhet., the placing of words and members 
in a sentence in such a manner as to contribute 
to force and beauty of expression, or to the 
clear illustration of the subject.—11. In classi- 
cal arch., a coluinn entire (including base, shaft, 
and capital), with a superincumbent entabla- 
ture, viewed as forming an architectural whole 
or the characteristic element of a style. There 
are five orders — Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Com- 

ite. (See these adjectives.) Every order consists of 


wo essential a column and an entablature; the col- 
umn is normally divided into three parts — base, shaft, and 


Doric Order.— Temple of Castor and Pollux (so called), Girgenti, Sicily. 

a, entablature, consisting of cornice, frieze, and architrave ; 4, col- 
umn, consisting of capital and shaft; ¢, epistyle, which in the Doric 
order perforins the function of a base. 


capital ; the entablature into three parts also— architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. The character of an order is dis- 
layed not only in its column, but in its general form and 
vetalls, of which the column is, as it were, the regulator. 
The Tuscan and Composite are Roman orders, the other 
three are properly Greek, the Roman renderings of them 
being so different from the originals as to constitute in 
fact distinct orders. The Corinthian, though of purely 
Greek origin, did not come into extensive use before Ro- 
man authority was established throughout Greek lands, 


The temple on the side of the river seems to be of the 
greatest antiquity, and was probably built before the or- 
ders were invented. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 185, 


12. In math.: (a) In geometry, the degree of a 
geometrical form considered asa locus of points, 
or as determined by the degree of a locus of 
points. Newton introduced the term order as applied to 
plane curves. Cayley defines the order of a relation in 
m-dimensional space as follows: add to the conditions as 
many arbit linear conditions as are necessary to make 
the multiplicity of the relation equal to m2; then the 
number o ints satisfying these conditions is the order 
of the relation. Thus, the order of a plane curve is the 
number of points (real and imaginary) in which this curve 
is cut by an arbitrary right line. The order of a non-plane 
curve is the number of points in which the curve is cut by 
aplane. The order of a surface is the number of points 
in which the surface is cut by a right line. The order of 
@ congruence {3 the number of points in which the con- 
ence-lines lying in an arbitrary plane are cut by an ar- 
itrary plane. The order of a complex is the number of 
points fn which the curve enveloping the Hines of the 
complex lying in an arbitrary plane is cut by an arbitrary 
plane. (b) In analysis, the number of elementary 
operations contained in a complex operation ; 
also, that character of a quantity which corre- 
sponds to the degree of its algebraic expres- 
sion. See the apne below, and also equation. 
—13. Established rule, administration, system, 
or régime. 
The same I am, ere ancient’st order was, 
Or what is now received. Shak., W.T., iv. 1. 10. 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 


14. Prescribed law; regulation; rule; ordi- 
nance. 


The church hath authority to establish that for an order 
at one time which at another time it may abolish, and in 
both doth do well. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


But that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet. hak., Hamlet, v. 1. 251. 
15. Authority; warrant. 
Let her have needful, but not lavish, means; 
There shall be order for 't. Shak., M. for M., li. 2. 25, 


We gave them no order to make any composition to 
separate you and us in this. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 282. 
16. Regular or customary mode of procedure; 
established usage; conformity to established 


order 


rule or method of procedure; specifically, pre- 
scribed or customary mode of proceeding in 
debates or discussions, or in the conduct of 
deliberative or legislative bodies, public meet- 
ings, ete., or conformity with the same: as, the 
order of business; to rise to a point of order; 
the motion is not in order. 


The moderator, when either of the disputants breaks the 
rules, may interpose to keep them to urder. Watts. 


17. A proper state or condition; a normal, 
healthy, or efficient state. 


He has come to court this may, 
A’ mounted in good order. 
Katharine Janfarie (Child's Ballads, IV. 30). 
Any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of 
order, produce suitable effecta In men’s understandings. 
Locke, Human Understanding, ITI. xi. § 12. 
He lost the sense that handles daily life, 
That keeps us all in order. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mall. 


18. Eccles., in liturgies, a stated form of di- 
vine service, or administration of a rite or cere- 
mony, prescribed by ecclesiastical authority: 
as, the order of confirmation; also, the service 
s0 prescribed.— 19. Conformity to law or es- 
tablished authority or usage; the desirable 
condition consequent upon such conformity; 
absence of revolt, turbulence, or confusion; 
public tranquillity: as, it is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to uphold law and order. 


" All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order. Milton, P. L., ti. 280. 


Without order there is no living in public society, be- 
cause the want thereof is the mother of confusion. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 2. 


What Hume (e. g.) means by Justice is rather what I 
have called Order, . . . the observance of the actual sys- 
tem of rules, whether strictly legal or customary, which 
bind together the different members of any society into an 
organic whole. H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 411. 


‘Tis hard to settle order once again. 
Tennyson, Lotus-Eaters, Choric Song. 


20+. Suitable action in view of some particular 
result or end; care; el ao measures; 
steps: generally used in the obsolete phrase to 
take order. 


As for the money that he had promised unto the king, 
he took no good order for it. 2 Mac. iv. 27. 


Iam content. Provide me soldiers, lords, 
Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. $20. 


He quickly tooke such order with such Lawyers that he 
layd them by the hecles till he sent some of them cp eouers 
for England. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 168. 


Then were they remanded to the Cage again, until fur- 
ther order should be taken with them. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 157. 


21. Authoritative direction; injunction; man- 
date; command, whether oral or written; in- 
struction: as, to receive orders to march; to 
disobey orders. 


As I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
80 do ye. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 


Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 388. 


The magistrates of Plimouth . . . referred themselves 
to anorder of the commissioners, wherein liberty is given 
to the Massachusetts [colony] to take course with Gorton 
and the lands they had ed. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 252. 


Proud his mistress’ orders to perform. 
Pope, Dunciad, iii. 263. 


On the 27th April, 1526, arrived four messengers from 
court, with orders for Don Roderigo to return, and also to 
bring Don Hector along with him. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, ITI. 180. 


Specifically —(a@) In law, a direction of a court or judge, 
made or entered in writing, and not included ina judg- 
ment. A judgment is the formal determination of a trial ; 
an order is usually the formal determination of a motion. 


Orders are promulgated by the courts of law and pel ed 
not only for the proper regulation of their proceedings, 
but also to enforce obedience to justice, and compel that 
which is right to be performed. harton. 


(b) A written direction to pay money or deliver property: 

as, an order on a banker for twenty pounds; pay to A. 

or order; an order to a jeweler to return a necklace to 
earer. 


An order is a written direction from one who either has 
in fact, or in the writing professes to have, control over a 
fund or thing to another who either purports in the writ- 
ing to be under obligation to obey, or who is in fact under 
such obligation, commanding some appropriation thereof. 

Bishop. 
(c) A direction to make, provide, or furnish anything; a 
commission to make purchases, supply goods, etc. : as, to 
give an agent an order for groceries; an order for canal 
stock; the work was done to order. 

The fact is, that he seldom worked to order. Sale in 
the cloth-halls was the rule. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 3.), p. clxx. 

Mr. W. . . . was entrusted with the execution of large 
sade cially in gold and Government bond 


nds. 
. Clews, Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street, p. 427. 


order 


(d) A free pass for admission to a theater or other place 
of entertainment. 


In those days were pit orders — beshrew the uncomfort- 
able manager who abolished them! Lamb, My First Play. 


Apostolic orders. See def. :(b).— Attic order. See at- 
tic3.— By ordert, consequently. Minsheu, 1617.—Cary- 
atic o . See caryatic.—Ch order, See charge. 
—Circle of higher order. See circle.—Clerk in orders. 
See clerk.—Close ord:r, in milit. tactics, the space of about 
one half-pace between ranks; in the United States service, 
on rough ground and when marching in double time, it is 
increased to 82inches. Farrow.—Common order, order 
of course, in laic, those ordinary directions of the court 
which by long practice have come to be matters of right 
in proper cases, They may be entered by the party or his 
attorney without actual application to the court and with- 
out notice to his adversary.— Contact of the 22th or- 
der. See contact.— Four orders, the four orders of men- 
dicant friars—the Dominicans or Black Friars, the Fran- 
ciscan or Gray Friars, the Carmelites or White Friars, and 
the Augustinian or Austin Friars. 


In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 
So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 210. 


Pull orders. See to be in full orders.— General order. 
(a) An order relating to the whole military or naval ser- 
vice or to the whole command, in distinction to special or- 
ders, relating only to individuals or to a part of the com- 
mand. (b) An order given by a customs collector for the 
storage of foreign merchandise which has not been de- 
livered to the consignees within a certain time after ita 
arrival in port. (U.S.J]—Guelfic order. See Gueljfic.— 
Hoavy marching order. See heavyl.— Holy orders. 
a) Inthe Rom. Cath. Ch., same as major orders. See def. 8. 
° In other churches, the Christian ministry, especially of 
the Anglican churches.—In order that, to the end that.— 
In order to, as 8 means or preparation for; with a view to; 
for the p e of: followed by an infinitive or a noun as 
* object : as, tn order to economize space; tn order to succeed, 
one must be diligent.— Inverse order of alienation. 
See tnverse.— Knights of the Order of 8t. Crispin. See 
knight.— Letter of orders, a certificate given under the 
hand and seal of the ordaining bishop, testifying that a 
certain n has been rightly and canonically ordained. 
_ marching order. See liyht2.— Major orders. 
See def. 3 (b).— Male order. See male!.— Mendicant 
orders. See mendicant.— Military Order of Savoy, an 
order founded by King Victor Emmanuel I. of nia, 
in 1815, adopted by the kingdom of Italy, and still in ex- 
istence. The badge is a cross of gold in red enamel, void- 
ed, and surmounted by aroyal crown. The ribbon is blue. 
— Minor ordera. See def. 3 (>) Open order, in milit. 
tactics, an interval of abuut three yards between ranks. 
—Order for Merit. See merit.—Order in Council, in 
Eng. hist., an order by the sovereign with the advice of 
the Privy Council. The most noted were those of 1807 
in retaliation for Napoleon’s Berlin decree ; they declared 
all vessels trading with France or countries under French 
influence liable to seizure. These orders bore severely 
against the commerce of the United States, as all goods 
from that country destined for the continent had to be 
landed in England, to pay duty, and to be exported un- 
der British regulations.— Order of a complex. See def. 
12,— Order of a condition, the number of simple con- 
ditions to which it is equivalent ; the number by which 
the condition reduces the constant expressing the mul- 
tiplicity of the res satisfying the antecedent con- 
ditions.— Order of a determinant, the square root of 
the number of constituents in it—Order of a differ- 
ential or of a differential coefficient, the number of 
differentiations required to produce it.—Order of a 
differential equation, the order of the highest dif- 
ferential coefficient it contains.—Order of a ction. 
See function.— Order of Alcantara, a Spanish military 
order said to be a revival of a very ancient order of St. 
Julian, and to have received its name from the city of Al- 
cantara, given by Alfonso IX. of Castile in 1218 to the 
Knights of Calatrava, and transferred by the latter.— Or- 
der of Alexander Nevski, a Russian order founded in 
1722 by Peter the Great, but first conferred by the em- 
press Catherine I. in 1725. The ordinary badge is a cross 
patté, the center being a circle of white enamel, showing 
St. Alexander on horseback, the arms of red enamel 
with a double-headed eagle between every two arms, and 
the whole surmounted by an imperial crown. This is 
worn hanging to a broad red ribbon en sauloire.— Order 
of an algebraic curve. Sce curve and def. 12.— Order 
of an equation or quantic, its degree. — 
Order of an equation of finite erences, the order 
of the highest difference or enlargement it contains.— Or- 
der of an infinite or infinitesimal], the number of times 
it is requisite to multiply into iteelf an infinite or infinites- 
imal of the first order, in order to obtain such infinite or 
infinitesimal.— Order of approximation, the number of 
times the operation of approximation has been performed 
in order to obtain a given solution.— Order of a sub- 
stitution. See substitution.— Order of a surface. See 
def. 12.—Order of a transformation. See trangfor- 
ion.— Order of battle, the arrangement and ae 
sition of the different parts of an army or fleet, according 
to the circumstances, for the purpose of engaging an ene- 
my, by giving or receiving an attack, or in order to be re- 
viewed, etc.—Order of Calatrava, a Spanish military 
order founded in the middle of the twelfth century, an 
taking its name from the fortress of Calatrava, which had 
been captured from the Moors in 1147, and was confided 
to the new order. It is still in existence. The badge 
is a cross fleury enameled red, attached toa red ribbon. — 
Order of Charles ITZ., a Spanish order founded by Charles 
Ill. in 1771.—Order of Charles XIIL, a Swedish ordcr 
founded by the sovereign of that name in 1811, for Free- 
masons of the higher degrees.— Order of Christ, a Por- 
tuguese order founded by King Dionysius and confirmed 
about 1318. It contains three degrees, of which the high- 
est is limited to six persons. The present badge is a cross 
of eight points encircled by an oak wreath, and having be- 
tween the arms four ovals in black enamel, each bearing 
five golden billets, symbolical of the five wounds of Christ. 
The ribbon is dark-red.— Order of Civil Merit, the name 
of several orders, the most prominent of which is that of 
Prussia. See Order for Merit, under merit. — Order of con- 
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tact of two plane curves, one less than the order of 
the infinitesimal which measures the distance of the 
curves at a distance from the point of contact measured 
by an infinitesimal of the first order, or the limit toward 
which the logarithm of the distance between the two 
curves divided by the 1 thm of the distance from 
the point of contact at which that distance is measured 
approximates as the latter distance approximates toward 
zero.—Order of Fidelity, Generosity, Glory. See 
jidelity, etc.— Order of Isabella the Catholic, known 
as the Royal American Order, and instituted in 1815 to 
reward loyalty enone the American colonists and de- 
endents of Spain. The order still exists. The badge 
a cross patté indented, the center filled with a medal- 
lion, the arms enameled red, and with gold rays between 
the arms.— Order of Jesus. See Jesus.— Order of Leo- 
pold, an Austrian order founded by Francis I., Emperor of 
Austria, in memory of the emperor Leopold it it dates 
from 1808, and is stil] in existence.—Order of Louisa, 
& Prussian order founded by Frederick William IIL in 
1814, for women only.—Order of Maria Louisa,a Spanish 
order for women founded in 1792, and still in existence. — 
Order of Maria Theresa, an Austrian order founded by 
the empress of that name in 1757, but modified by the 
emperor Joseph II.—Order of Maximilian, an order 
for encouragement of art and science, founded in 1853 by 


order 


eagte.— Order of the Burgundian Cross. See Burgun- 
dian.— Order of the C. them an order found- 
ed by the Mikado of Japan in 1876.— Order of the Con- 
ception. See conceplion.— Order of the Cordon Jaune, 
a ch order for Protestant and Roman Catholic knights, 
founded in the sixteenth century by the Duke of Nevers, 
for the protection of widows and orphans, It is now ex- 
tinct.— Order of the Crescent. See crescent.— Order 
of the Crown. See crown.— Order of the day. (a) In 
a legislative body, a matter for consideration assigned to 
a particular day. Such an order is privileged, and takes 
precedence of all questions except a motion to adjourn 
and a question of privilege. Several subjects are often 
assigned for the same day, and hence are called orders of 
the day. Cushing. (b) The prevailing rule or custom. 


The shooter has generally time for a fair aim — and, in- 
deed, wild-fow] shooting can hardly be termed snap-shoot- 
ing — and long shots are undoubtedly the order of the day. 

W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 427. 


Order of the difference or ement of a func- 
tion, the number of operations of differencing or enlarg- 
ing required to produce it.— Order ofthe Fan. See fan. 
— Order of the Fish. See fish1.— Order of the Garter. 
See garter.— Order of the Golden Fleece. See fleece.— 


Maximilian II. of Bavaria—Order of Medjidie. See . Ghost. See ghost.—Order of the Hospitalers of 8 
Medjidte.—Order of Mili Merit. awe order in- John of Jerusalem. See _— er of the Il- 
stituted in 1759 by Louis XV. of France for Protestantoffi- luminati See Jduminati.— Order of the Indian Em- 


cers, as the Order of St. Louis was limited to Catholics. Ita 
organization was similar to that of the latter order. In 1814 
it was reorganized for officersof the army and navy. It has 
not been conferred since 1830. The badge is somewhat 
similar to that of St. Louis, and the ribbon is of the sanie 
color. (0) See merit. (c) An order founded by the duke 
Charles Eugene of Wuirtemberg in 1759.— Order of mul- 
ey. of a t line. See multiplicity.— Order 
of nature. (a) That order in which the general comes 
before the particulars. (6) That order in which the cause 
comes before the effect.— Order of Our Lady of Mon- 
tesa, a Spanish order founded in the fourteenth century 
vy the King of Aragon, afterward attached to the crown of 
Spain.— Order of Our of Mount Carmel, an or- 
der founded by Henry IV. of France on the occasion of 
his embracing Catholicism, and in a measure replacing 
the Order of St. Lazarus.— Order of , the forma- 
tion of a fleet ordered by the commander-in-chief. — Or- 
der of 8t. Andrew, a Russian order founded by Peter the 
Great In 1608. The badge is the double eagle of Russia, 
in black enamel, upon the breast of which is the crucifix 
of St. Andrew, with saltire-shaped cross, the whole sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. The ribbon is blue; but 
on state occasions this badge is worn pendent toa collar 
composed of similar crowned eagles, of ovals bearing sal- 
tires, and of shields with flags and crowns.— Order of St. 
Andrew in Scotland. See Order of the Thistle, under 
thistle.— Order of 8t. Benedict of Avis, a Portuguese 
order said to date from the twelfth century. The badge 
is a cross fleury of green enamel, having a gold fleur-de-lis 
in the angle between every two arms of the cross, and 
hangs from a green ribbon worn around the neck.— Order 
of St. Gall. Same as Order of the Bear.— Order of St. 
George. (a) A Bavarian order founded or, as is asserte 
restored by the elector Charles Albert in 1729. It is stil 
in existence, and is divided into three classes. (b) A Rus- 
sian order founded in 1769 by the empress Catherine II. 
See def. 6 (6)(3).— Order of 8t. James of the Sword (also 
called St. James of Compostelia), a Spanish order of great 
antiquity, asserted to have been approved by the Pope in 
1175, and still existing. In the middle ages this order had 
Tipe military power, and administered a large income. 
he badge is a cross in red enamel, affecting the form of a 
sword, and bearing a scallop-shell at the junction of the 
arms. The ribbon is red.— er of 8t. Lazarus, an or- 
der which had its origin in the Holy Land, and was af- 
terward transplanted into France, where it retained inde- 
pendent existence until, under Henry IV., it was in a mea- 
gure replaced by the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
It disappeared during the Revolution.— Order of 8t. 
Louis, a French order founded by Louis XIV. in 1698 
for military service, and confirmed by Louis XV. in 1719. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814 this order 
was reinstated. No knights have been created since 1880, 
The badge is a cross of eight points, having in the central 
medallion a figure of Louis XIV., robed and crowned, and 
holding in his hands wreaths of honor; there isa gold tleur- 
de-lis between every two arms. The ribbon is flame-col- 
ored.— Order of 8t. Michael, a French order instituted 
by Louis XI. in 1469, and modified by Henry III. and Louis 
XIV. Since 1830 it has not been conferred. ‘The badge is 
a cross of eight points with fleurs-de-lis between the arms, 
and in the central medallion a figure of the archangel Mi- 
chael tranpling on the 
dragon. he ribbon 
is black.— Order of 


George, a British or- 
der instituted in 1818, 
originally for natives 
of the Ionian and Mal- 
tese islands and for 
other British subjects 
in the Mediterranean. 
It has since been 
hep extended. — 
er of 8t. Patri 

an order of knighth 

instituted by George 
Ill. of England in 
1783. It consists of 
the sovereign, the 
lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and twenty-two 
knights.— Order of 
Ste. eigen Da- 
mian, a religious or- 
der in Palestine in the 
middle ages, especial- 
ly charged with the 
care of pilgrims.— Order of 8t. Stanislaus, a Polish order 
dating from 1765, and adopted by the czars of Russia. — Or- 
der of the Annunciation. See annunciation.— Order of 
the Bear. See bear2.— Order of the Black Eagle. See 


Insignia of the Ordcr of St. Michael and 
St. George. 


order (ér’dér), v. ¢. 


pire. See Indian.— Order of the Iron Cross. See tron. 
— Order of the Iron Crown. See tron.— Order of the 
te of Malta. Same as Order of the Hoepitalers of 
St. John of Jerusalem (which under ’ ).— Or- 
der of the Knot. See knot!.— Order of the Legion of 
Honor. See legion.— Order of the Lion. See lion.— Or- 
der of the Palm. See palm.— Order of the Red 6. 
See eagle.— Order of the Saint Esprit. See Order af the 
Holy Ghost, under ghost.— Order of the Thistle. See 
thistle.— Order of the White le, Elephant, Falcon. 
See eagle, etc.— Order of the Yellow String. See Order 
of the Cordon Jaune.— Order of V ce. Same as Or- 
er of the White Falcon.— Out of order. (a) In confusion 
or disorder: as, the room is out of order. (b) Not in an ef- 
ficient condition: as, the watch is out of order. (c) Ina 
meeting or legislative assembly, not in accordance with 
recognized or established rules: as, the motion is out of 
order. (d) Sick; unwell; indisposed. 
When any one in Sir Roger’s company complains he is 
out of order, he inmmediately calls for some posset-drink 
for him. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 


I have been lately much oué of order, and oonfined at 
home, but now I go abroad again. Gray, Letters, I. 328. 


Question of order, in a legislative body, a question re- 
lating to a violation of the rules or a breach of order in a 
particular proceeding. It must be decided by the chair 
without debate. Cushing.— orders (naut.), the 
final instructions given to government vessels.—§ 


- orders, in law, those orders which are made only in view 


of the peculiar circumstances of the case, and require no- 
tice to the adve and a hearing by the court. — Stand- 
ing orders, in Parliament, certain general rules and in- 
structions laid down for its own guidance, which are 
to be invariably followed unless suspended by a vote to 
meet some urgent case. (Eng.]— Teutonic Order, See 
Teutonic.— The Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
See Odd-Fellow.— The Order of the Martyrs, Same as 
Order of Sts. Cosmo and Damian.— Third order, in the 
Rom. Cath. Ch., an order among the Dominicans, Carmel- 
ites, etc., composed of secular associates conforming to a 
certain extent to the general design of the order. The 
members of such orders are called tertiaries.— To be in 
full orders, to have been ordained both as a deacon and as 
a priest; to be in priest's orders.—To be in (holy) orders, 
to be a member of an evel ordained Christian min- 
istry.—To call a mee order, to open a meeting, 
or call upon it to proceed to orderly business: said of the 
presiding officer. [U. 8.]—To call a er to order, 
to interrupt him on the ground that he transgreases es- 
tablished rules of debate. See question of order.—To take 
ordert. Sce def. 20.—To take orders, to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry through ordination ; specifically, so to enter 
0 episcopally ordained ministry.=Syn. 21 (a). Verdict, 


etc. See 

<« ME. ordren, < OF. odrer; 
ef. MLG. ordéren = G. be-ordern = Sw. be-ordra 
= Dan. be-ordre, order, direct, also D. ordenen = 
MLG. ordenen, orden = OHG. ordinon, ordendn, 
MHG. ordenen, G. ordnen, an-ordnen = Sw. ordna 
= Dan.ordne, order, arrange, als Sw. for-ordna, 
Dan. for-ordne, order, etc.; ¢ L. ordinare, ar- 
range, order, command, < ordo (ordin-), order: 
see order, n. Cf. ordain, ordinate, from the 
same J.. verb.}] 1. To put in a row or rank; 

place in rank or position; range. 

Warriours old with order’d spear and shield. 

Milton, P. L., i. 665. 


Here all things in their place remain, 
As all were order’d ages since. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, Sleeping Palace. 
2. To place in the position or office of clergy- 
man; confer clerical rank and authority upon; 
ordain. 

Whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to the 
Rites of that Book, since the second year of the forenamed 
King Edward unto this time, or hereafter shall be conse- 
crated or ordered according to the same Rites; we decree 
all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated 
and ordered. 

Book of Common Prayer (Eng.), Articles of Religion, xxxvi. 
3. To arrange methodically; dispose formally 
or fittingly; marshal; array; arrange suitably 
or harmoniously. 
He did bestow 

Both guestes and meate, when ever in they came, 

And knew them how to order without blame, 

As him the Steward badd. Spenser, F. Q., LI. ix. 28. 


order 


He shall order the lampe upon the pure candlestick be- 
fore the Lord continually. Lev. xxiv. 4. 


The rhymes are dazzled from their place, 
And oraer'd words asunder fly. 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, Prol. 
4. To dispose; adjust; regulate; direct; man- 
age; govern; ordain; establish. 
No force for that, for it is order’d so, 


That I may leap both hedge and dyke full well. 
Wyatt, The Courtier’s Life, To John Poins. 


They {Utopians] define virtue to be life ordered accord- 
ing to nature, and that we be hereunto ordained of God. 
Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 7. 


Order my steps in thy word, and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me. Ps, cxix. 133. 


If I know how or which way to order these affairs 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 
Never believe me. Shak., Rich. I1., ii. 2. 109. 


She will order all things duly, 
When beneath his roof they come. 
’ Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 


5. To instruct authoritatively or imperatively; 
give an order or command to; command; bid: 
as, the general ordered the troops to advance; 
to order a person out of the house. 


Good uncle, help to order several powers 
To Oxford, or where’er these traitors are. 
Shak., Rich. IT., v. 3. 140. 


The President of Panama had strictly ordered that none 
should adventure to any of the Islands for Plantains. 
Dampier, Voyages, L. 206. 


6. To command to be made, done, issued, ete.; 
give a commission for; require to be supplied 
or furnished: as, to order goods through an 


agent. 
That pair of checked trousers . . 
of ordering from my own tailor. 
Thackeray, Mra. Perkins’s Ball, 1. 


Another new issue of 100 millions United States notes 
was ordered on motion of Mr. Stevens. 
H. Clews, Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street, p. 83. 


To order about, to send to and fro on tasks or errands; 
assume authority over; dictate to; domineer over.— To 
order arms, in military drill, to bring the butt of a fire- 
arm to the ground, the weapon being held vertically against 
the right side.—To order up, in euchre, to direct the 
dealer to take the turned-up card into his hand in place of 
any card he then holds.=S8yn. 3. To adjust, methodize, 
systematize.— 4. To carry on. —§, To bid, require, instruct. 

orderable (6r’dér-a-bl), a. [< order + -able.] 
Capable of being ordered; biddable; obedient; 
docile. 

The king's averseness to physick, and impatience under 
it, ... was 1 igentd removed above expectation; the king 
(contrary to his custome) being very orderable in all his 
sicknesse. Fuller, Ch. Hist., X vii. 22. (Davies.) 


order-book (ér’dér-buik), ». A book in which 
orders are entered. Specifically —(a) A book in which 
the orders of customers are entered, as for the making or 
supplying of articles. (b) A book in the British House of 
Commons in which members are required to enter mo- 
tions before submitting them to the House. (c) A book 
kept on a man-of-war for recording occasional orders of the 
senior officer. (d@) A book kept at all inilitary headquar- 
ters, in which orders are written for the information of 
oflicers and men. Each company also kceps one. Wilhelm. 

order-class (or’dér-klas), ». The number of 
lines of a congruence which are cut by two 
arbitrary lines. : 

orderer (ér’dér-ér), n. 1. One who arranges, 
disposes, or regulates; one who keeps in order, 
or restores to order. 


You have . .. chosen me to be the judge of the late 
evils happened, orderer of the present disorders, and final- 
ly protector of this country. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


But it is no harm for Him, who is by right, and in the 
greatest propriety, the Supreme Ordcrer of all things, to 
order evestning in such a manner as it would be a point 
of wisdom in Him to chuse that they should be ordered. 

Edwards, On the Freedom of the Will, iv. § 9. 


2. One who gives orders; one who orders or 
commands; a commander, ruler, or governor. 
ordering (ér’dér-ing), m. [Verbal n. of order, 

v.) 1. Disposition; distribution. 

These were the orderings of them in their service to come 
into the house of the Lord, according to their manner, un- 
der Aaron their father, as the Lord God of Israel had com- 
manded him. 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 


2. In the Anglican Ch., ordination; the act of 
ordaining or conferring orders: as, the order- 
ing of deacons; the ordering of priests. 


The Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, 
and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in 
the time of Edward the Sixth, and confirmed at the same 
time by authority of Parliament, doth contain all things 
necessary to such Consecration and Ordering; neither hath 
it anything that of itself is superstitious and ungodly. 
Book of Common Prayer (Eng.), Articles of Religion, xxxvi. 


3. Arrangement; adjustment; settlement. 


We need no more of your advice; the matter, 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on ’t, is all 
Properly ours. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 168. 


Secondly, a due ordering of our words, that are to pro- 
ceed from, and to express our thoughts; which is done by 
pertinence and brevity of expression. 

South, Sermons, IT. fit. 


. he did mc the favour 


orderless (ér’dér-les), a. 


orderly (6r’dér-li), a. and 2. 


orderly (6r’dér-li), adv. 


ordinabilityt (6r’di-na-bil’i-ti), n. 
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4. Government; management: administration. 


As the sun when it ariseth in the high heaven; so is the 
beauty of a good wife in the ordering of her house. 
Ecclus, xxvi. 16. 
[< order + -less.] 
Without rule, regularity, or method; disorderly. 
All form is formless, order ordertess, 
Save what is oppusite to England's love. 
Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 253. 
This order with her sorrow she accords, 
Which orderlesz all form of order brake; 


So then began her words, and thus she spake. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, ii. 81. 


orderliness (é6r’dér-li-nes), x. Orderly state or 


condition; regularity; order. 


Thanks to the orderliness of things, dangers have their 
premonitions. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 78. 


(= D. ordelijk = 
MLG. ordelik = MHG. ordenlich, G. ordentlich 
= Sw. Dan. ordentlig; as order + -lyl.] I, a. 
1. Conformed or conforming to good order or 
arrangement; characterized by method or reg- 
ularity, or by conformity to established order; 
regular; methodical; harmonious. 


The children orderly, and mothers pale 
For fright, 
Long ranged on a rowe stode round about. 
Surrey, Aneid, ii. 


As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came sunimmon’d over Eden to receive 
Their names of thee. Milton, P. L., vi. 74. 


Her thick brown hair was smoothly taken off her broad 
forehead, and put in a very orderly fashion under her linen 
cap. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, fii. 

This orderly succession of tints, gently blending into 
one another, is one of the greatest sources of beauty that 
we are acquainted with. 

O. N. Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 278. 


2+. In accordance with established regulations; 
duly authorized. 


As for the orders establishe '. sith the law of nature, of 
God, and man do all favour that which fs in being till or- 
derly judgement of decision be given against it, it is but 
justice to exact obedience of you. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


3. Observant of mle or discipline; not unruly; 
without uproar; deliberate; peaceful or proper 
in behavior. 

He would not swear; ... and gave such orderly and 
well-behaved reproof to all uncomeliness that I would 


have sworn his disposition would have gone to the truth 
of his words. Shak., M. W. of W., fi. 1. 59. 


And now what cure, what other remedy, 
Can to our desp'rate wounds be ministred? 
Men are not good but for necessity ; 
Nor orderly are ever born, but bred. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vii. 38. 
Perkin, . . . considering the delay of time, and obseru- 
ing their orderly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the 
worst. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 141. 


4. Milit., of or pertaining to orders, or to the 
communication or execution of orders; enduty: 
as, orderly drummer; orderly room.— Orderly 
book (milit.).a book kept in each troop or company ina 
regiment for the insertion of general or regimental orders, 
— Orderly officer, the officer of the day -- that is, the of- 
ficer of a corps or regiment whose turn it is to superintend 
matters of cleanliness, food, etc.; especially, the officer of 
the day on duty at the headquarters of an army in the fleld. 
— Orderly room, 2 reom in barracks used as the office of 
acompany. Wilhelm.— Orderly sergeant, in the United 
States army and marine corps, the senior sergeant of every 
company or guard of marines. =Syn. 1. Orderly implies 
more love of order than either methodical or systematic.— 
3. Peaceable, quiet, well-behaved. 

II. .; pl. orderlies (-liz). 1. A private sol- 
dier or a non-commissioned officer who attends 
on asuperior officer to carry orders or messages. 
—2. Anattendant in a ward of a hospital whose 
duty it is to keep order among the patients, see 
to their wants, preserve cleanliness, ete.— 3. 
One who keeps things in order generally and 
preserves neatness. See the quotation. [Eng.] 


But sweeping and removing dirt is not the only occupa- 
tion of the street-orderly. . . . He is also the watchman 
of house-property and shop-goods; the guardian of reti- 
cules, pocket- books, purses, and watch- pockets; the expe- 
rienced observer and detector of pick-pockets; the ever 
ready, though unpaid, auxiliary to the police constable. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 260. 


{= D. ordelijk = OHG. 
ordenlicho, MHG. ordenliche, G. ordentlich = 
Dan. ordentlig; from theadj.] According to due 
order; regularly; duly; properly; dccorously. 
They went all in couples very orderly. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 104. 
Thou thyself also walkggt orderly, and keepest the law. 
Acts xxi. 24. 


You are too blunt; go to it orderly. 
Shak., T. of the S., if. 1. 45. 


Hee apprehends a fest. by seeing men smile, and laughes 
orderly himselfe when it comes to his turne. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Meere Formall Man. 
(< ML. 


ordinabilita(t-)s, ordination, ¢ ordinabilis, ordi- 


ordinablet (6r’di-na-bl), a. 


ordinaire (6r-di-nar’), n. 


ordinal (é6r’di-nal), a. and x. 


ordinalism (6r’di-nal-izm), n. 


ordinance (6r’di-nans), 7. 


ordinance 


nable: see ordinable.] The quality of being 
ordinable, or capable of being crdained or ap- 
pointed. Bp. Bull, Works, I. 367. 
[< ME. ordinable, 
< OF. ordinable, < ML. ordinabilis, <L. ordinare, 
ordain, order: see ordain, order, v.] 1. Capa- 
ble of being ranked or estimated; propor- 
tional; relative. ‘< 
And euery thing, though it be good, it is not of hymeself 
good, but it is good by that it is ordtnalle to the greate 
goodnesse, Testainent of Love, ii. 
2. Capable of being adjusted, fitted, prepared, 
ordained, or appointed. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 5. 
[F’.: an abbreviation 
for vin ordinaire, ordinary (table) wine: see 
ordinary.) Wine, usually of a low grade, such 
as is customarily served at an ordinary. Sec 


ordinary, n., 6. 

[< ME. ordinall, 
€OF. (and F.) ordinal =Sp. Pg. ordinal = It. 
ordinale, < LL. ordinalis, of order, denoting or- 
der (as a numeral), ¢ L. ordo (ordin-), order: 
see order, n.] I. a. 1. Noting position in an 
order or series: an epithet designating one of 
that class of numerals which describe an ob- 
ject as occupying a certain place in a series of 
similar objects; first, second, third, etc., are 
ordinal numbers.—2. In nat. hist., pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or designating an order, 
as of animals, or a family of plants: as, ordinal 
terms; a group of ordinal value; ordinal dis- 
tinctions; ordinal rank. 

There is not known to bea single ordinal form of insect 
extinct. Huzley, Origin of Species, p. 49. 

II, ». 1. A numeral which designates tho 
place or position of an object in some particu- 
lar series, as first, second, third, ete.— 2. A body 
of regulations. (a) Any book registering or regulating 
order, succession, or usage. 


He hath after his ordinall 
Assigned one in special]. 
Goiver, Conf. Amant, vii. 


(b) A book containing the orders and constitutions of a 
religious house or a college. E. Phillips, 1706. 


A8 prouost pryncypall 
Toteach them theyr ordynall. 
Skelton, Poems, Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 555. 


(c) In England before the Reformation, a book directin 
in what manner the services for the canonical hours should 
be said throughout the year; adirectory of the daily office: 
also known as the ordinale, pica, or yie. It contained a 
calendar, and gave the variations in the choir offices ac- 
cording to the day or season. 


The Ordinal was a directory, or 
drawn up that it told how cach 
through, might easily be found. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. if. 2138. 


(dq) In the Anglican Ch. since the Reformation, a book 
containing the forms for making, ordaining, and conse- 
crating bishops, priests, and deacons; a collection of of- 
ficers prescribing the form and manner of conferring holy 
orders. The ordinal was first published in English in 
1550, and was slightly changed in 1552 and 1662. Although 
technically a separate book, It has always since 1552 been 
bound with the Prayer-book. 


erpetual calendar, 80 
ay’s service, the year 


ordinale (ér-di-na’lé), ».; pl. ordinalia (-1i-ii). 


[ML., neut. of ordinalis: see ordinal.] Same - 
as ordinal, 2 (c). 
{< ordinal + 


-ism.] The quality of being ordinal. Latham. 
[< ME. ordinaunce, 
ordenaunce, < OF. ordinance, ordenance, ordo- 
nance, ordonnance, F. ordonnance = Pr. orde- 
nansa, ordonnansa = Sp. ordenanza = Pg. orde- 
nanca = It. ordinanza, < ML. ordinantia, an or- 
der, decree, ¢ L. ordinan(t-)s, ordering, ordain- 
ing: see ordinant. Cf. ordnance, ordonnance. } 
1¢. Ordering; disposition; arrangement. 

And marching thrise in warlike ordinance, 


Thrise lowted lowly to the noble mayd. 
Spenser, F. Q., TV. if. 5, 
The Ordinance and Design of most of the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about Paris are of his [M. le Nostre's} In- 
vention. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 26. 


2t. Orderl oe eee proper arrangement; 
regular order; due proportion. 


I have no wommen suffisant certayn 

The chambres for tarraye in ordinance 

After my lust, and therfor wolde I fayn 

That thyn were all swiche maner governance. 
Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 905. 


St. Order; rank; dignity; position. 
Woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads... 


When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of war and peace. Shak., Cor., iti. 2. 12. 


4+. Preparation; provision; array; arrange- 
ment. 
Wel may men knowe that so gret ordtnance 


May no man tellen in a litel clause. 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 152. 


ordinance 


And the two brethern a-geyn their burghes and townes 
made gode ordenaunce, as Merlin dide hem counseile. 
Merlin (E. BE. T.5.), i 55. 


5t. Anappliance; an appointment; an arrange- 
ment; equipment: as, ordinance of war; hence, 
specifically, cannon; ordnance. See ordnance. 


With all her [their] ordinance there, 
Whiche thei ayene the citee cast. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., v. 
In the eleventh year. in the month Bul, which is the 
eighth month, was the house finished with all the appur- 
tenances thereof, and with all the ordinances thereof. 
1 Ki. vi. 38 Quargin),. 


Item, amonge all wondre and straunge ord:maunce that 
we sawe there, bothe for see and lande, with all maner 
Artyllary and Ingynes that may be deuysyd, pryncypally 
we noted .ij. peces of artyNary. 

Str R. Guylforde, Pyigrymage, p. 7. 
Caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your mock 
In second accent to his ordinance. 
Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 126. 


6+. Established state or condition; regular or 
established mode of action; proceeding as regu- 
lated by authority. 


Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? 
Job xxxviiiL 33 


All these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and preformed faculties 
To monstrous quality. Shak., J. C., 1. 3. 66. 


7. Regulation by authority; a command; an ap- 
pointment; an order; that which is ordained, 
ordered, or appointed; a rule or law established 
by authority; edict; decree, as of the Supreme 
Being or of Fate; law or statute made by 


human authority; authoritative regulation. In 
modern usage the term covers all the standing regulations 
adopted by a municipal corporation; or, iu other words, 
the local laws and internal regulations passed by the gov- 
erning body, and calculated to have permanent or continu- 
ous operation, as distinguished from resdutions, which are 
orders of temporary character or intended to meet a spe- 
cial occasion. Thus, an order forbidding flreworks in the 
streets is an ordinance; one appropriating money for cel- 
ebrating a holiday is a resolution. Abbreviated ord. 


His doughter Custance was wedded to Bretayn, 
With William’s ordinance, vnto the erle Alayn. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 83 


He made also divers Ordinances concerning the mea- 
sures of Corn, and Wine, and Cloath; and that no Cloath 
should any where be dy’d of any other Colour than black, 
but only in principal Towns and Cities. 

Baker, Chronictes, p. 66. 


God's ordinance 
Of Death is blown in every wind. 
Tennyson, To J. 8. 


8. Eccles., a religious ceremony, rite, or prac- 
tice established by authority: as, the ordinance 
of baptism. 


He reproved also the practice of private members mak- 
ing speeches in the church assemblies, to the disturbance 
and hindrance of the ordinances. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 376. 


9. In arch., arrangement; system; order: said 
of a part or Cetail as well as of an architectu- 
ral whole. 


The soffits or ceilings . . . are of the same material as 
the walls and columnar ordinances. Encye. Brit., 11. 389. 


Northwest ordinance. Same as ordinance of 1787.— 
Ordinance of Nullification. See nullification.— Ordi- 
nance of parliament, a temporary act of parliament.— 
ce of 1784, an act of the United States Congress 
under the Confederation, passed April 23d, 1784, for the 
temporary government of the Northwest Territory, com- 
rising tracts ceded to the United States by the several 
tates. — Ordinance of 1787, the law of Congress under 
the Confederation according to which was organized the 
Northwest Territory, west of Pennsylvania, east of the 
Mississippi, and north of the Ohio rivers. Its chief pro- 
visions related to the go*ernment of the territory, the 
rights of citizens, the formation of new States, free navi- 
gation, and especially the prohibition of slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, except as punishment for crimes,— 
Ordinance of staples. See staple.— Ordinance of the 
forest, an English statute (33 and 34 Edward I.) touching 
matters and causes of the forest.— Ordinance of the 
Saladin Tithe, an English ordinance of 1188 levying a 
tax of that name. It is important as being one of the 
eurliest attempts to tax personal property, and because 
local jurors were employed to determine the liability of 
individuals.— Self-denyi Ordinance, in Eny. hist., 
an ordinanee, passed April 3d, 1645, that members of either 
house of Parliament holding military or civil office should 
vacate such positions at the expiration of forty days. = 
Syn. 7. £idict, Decree, etc. See lawl, 
ordinancet, v. ¢ [¢ ordinance, n., 5.) To arm 
with ordnance. 


The people . . . connaied him [Ulysses] in to his realme 
of Ithaca ina shippe of wonderfull beautie, well ordinanced 
and manned for his defence. 

Str T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 2. 
ordinand (6r’di-nand), n. [= F. ordinand = 
Sp. Pg. ordenando = It. ordinando, ¢ L. ordinan- 
dus, gerundive of ordinare, ordain: see ordain, 
ordinate.| One about to be ordained or to re- 
ceive orders. 


A plain alb was again the only dress prescribed to the 
ordinamis, and it remained unaltered to the end of the or- 
dination. R. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 


ordinarily (6r’di-na-ri-li), adr. 


ordinary (6r’di-na-ri), a. and n. 
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ordinant (6r’di-nant),a.andn. [=F. ordinant 
= Sp. Pg. ordenante = It. ordinante, ¢ L. ordi- 
nan(t-)s, ppr. of ordinare, ordain, order: see or- 
dain, order,v.] J, a. Ruling; overruling; dis- 
posing; directing: ordaining. 
Why, even in that was Heaven ordinant. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 48. 
II. ». One who ordains; a prelate who con- 
fers orders. 
In an ordinary 
manner. (a) According to established rules or settled 
method ; in accurdanve with an established order. 


The Author of Nature hath so ordained that the temper 
of the inferior bodies should ordinarily depend vpon the 
superior. Hakewill, Apology, Vv. § 1. 
(6) Commonly; usually ; in most cases. 

Corn (Indian) was sold ordinarily at three shillings the 
bushel, a good cow at seven or eight pounds, and some at 
£5 — and uther thing answerable. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 25. 


[= F. ordi- 
naire = Sp. Pg. [t. ordinario, « L. ordinarius, 
of the usual order, usual, customary, common, 
< ordo (ordin-), order: see order.) J, a. 1. 
Conformed to a fixed or regulated sequence 
or arrangement; hence, sanctioned by law or 
usage; established; settled; stated; regular; 
normal; customary. 
Euen then (my priests) may you make holyday, 


And pray no more but ordinairie prayers. 
Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 81. 


Moreover, the porters were at every gate; it was not 
lawful for any to go from his ordinary service ; for their 
brethren the Levites prepared for them. 1 Esd. i. 16. 


Lady, may it please you to bestow upon a stranger the 
ordinary grace of salutation? 
Beau. and Fil., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 


2. Common in practice or use; usual; fre- 
quent; habitual. 


Be patient, princes; you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 115. 
Their ordinary driik being water, yet once a day they 
will warm their blouds with a draught of wine. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 14. 
To be excited is not the ordinary state of the mind, but 
the aay the now and then state, 


4 


ewman, Parochial Sermons, {. 263. 


3. Common in occurrence; such as may be met 
with at any time or place; not distinguished 
in any way from others; hence, often, some- 
what inferior; of little merit; not distinguished 
by superior excellence; commonplace; mean; 
low. 
Some of them hath he made high days, and hallowed 
them, and some of them hath he made ordinary days. 
Ecclus, xxxiij. 9. 
He has two essential parts of the courtier, pride and ig- 
norance ; marry, the rest come somewhat after the ordi- 
nary gallant. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 
You will wonder how such an ordinary fellow as Wood 
could get His Majesty's broad seal Sut 
An ordinary man would neither have incurred the dan- 


ger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of assailing him. 
Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


4. Ugly; not handsome: as, she is an ordinary 
woman. Johnson. [Now only in vulgar use, 
often contracted ornery. ] 


Well, I reckon he fa cat who had suffered from an ex- 
plosion) was praps the orneriest lookin’ beast you ever see. 
Mark Twain, Roughing It, xi 
Judge or . See judge.—Lord ordinary, in the 
guage of er arnt ei the judge before whom a cause 
depends in the Outer House. The judge who officiates 
weckly in the bill-chamber of the Court of Session is called 
the lord ordinary on the bills. In Scotland the sheriff of 
a county iscalled the judge ordinary. Imp. Dict.— Ordi- 
nary biblic. See Mblic.—Or care, 0 
diligence, in daw, such care or diligence as men of com- 
mon prudence, under similar circumstances, usually exer- 


cise.— Or conveyance, dodecahedron, equa- 
tion, function, mark. See the nouns.— Ordinary neg- 
lect, or negligence. See nesligence, 2.— 2 


nary ray, in double refraction. Sce refraction.— Ord 
nary seaman, a seaman who is capable of the commoner 
duties, but who has not served long enough at sea to be 
considered complete In a sailor’s duties and to be rated 
as an able seaman.—Ordinary tablet, a gambling-house. 


Exposing the daingerous mischiefs that the dicyng 
howses, commonly called ordinarie tables, &c., do dayley 
brecde within the bowelles of the famous citie of London. 

G. Whetstone, cited in Poet. Decain., ii. 240. (Nares.) 


time, in milit. tactics in the United States, 

quick time, which is 110 steps or 86 yards a minute, or 2 

miles 1613 yards an hour. Wilhelm. = 8yn. 1 and 2, Regu- 

lar, etc. (see normal) wonted.—3, Vulgar, etc. (see com- 
mon), homely. . ; 

.n.3 pl.ordinaries(-riz). 1. One possessing 

immediate jurisdiction in his own right and not 


by special deputation. Specifically—(a) In eceles. 
law, a bishop, archbishop, or other ecclesiastic or his dep- 
uty, in his capacity as an ex officio ecclesinatical judge ; 
also, the bishop's deputy in other ecclesiastical matters, 
including formerly the administration of estates. 

They be not few which have licences, . . . some of the 


ype, and some of their ordinaries. 
yndale, Aus. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 41. 


ordinary 


Every Minister so repelling any [from the Holy Com- 
munion|.. . shall be obliged to give an account of the 
same to the Ordinary. 

Book of Common Prayer, Rubric in Communion Office. 


In spiritual causes, a lay person may be no ordinary. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vili. 8. 
If the ordinary claimed the incriminated clerk, the secu- 


lar court surrendered him for ecclesiastical trial. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 399. 


(6) An English diocesan officer, entitled the ordinary of 
assize and sessions, appointed to give criminals their neck- 
verses, perform other religious services for them, and as- 
sist in preparing them for death. 


Tne Ordinary 's paid for setting the Psalm, and the Par- 
ish-Priest for reading the Ceremony. 
Congreve, Way of the World, fii. 13. 


2. A judge empowered to take cognizance of 
causes in his own right, and not by delegation. 
Specifically—(a) In the Court of Session in Scotland, one 
of the five judges, sitting in separate courts, who form the 
Outer House. Appeals may be taken from their decision 
to the Inner House. (0) In some of the United States, a 
judge of a court of probate. 

3. The established or due sequence; the ap- 
pointed or fixed form; in the Roman Catholic 
missal and in other Latin liturgies, the estab- 
lished sequence or order for saying mass; the 
service of the mass (with exclusion of the canon) 


as preéminent; the ordo. In the medieval English 
liturgical books the Latin title was Ordinarium et Canon 
Misse, the ordinary and canon of the mass ; in the Roman 
missal and in general Latin use the title is Ordo Misse, the 
order of the mass, and the Canon Missa, canon of the mass, 
is entered as a new title. Hence some writers call onl 
that part of the mass which precedes the canon the ordt- 
nary or ordo. 

Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, devised that Ordinary or 
form of service which hereafter was observed in the whole 
realm. uller, Ch. Hist., III. i. 28. (Davies.) 


4+. Rule; guide. 
They be right hangmen, to murder whosoever desireth 
for that doctrine, that God hath given to be the ordinary 


of our faith and living. 
Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1850), p. 169. 


5. Something regular and customary; some- 
thing in common use.—6, A usual or custo- 
mary meal; hence, a regular meal provided at 
an eating-house for every one, as distinguished 
from dishes specially ordered; a table d’hote. 


We have had a merry and a lusty ordinary, 
And wine, and good meat, and a bouncing reckoning. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 2. 


We had in our boate a very good ordinary, and excellent 
company. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 5, 1641. 


When I was a young man about this town, I frequented 
the ordinary of the Black-horse in Holborn. 
~ Steele, Tatler, No. 185. 


7. A place where such meals are served; an 
eating-house where there is a fixed price for 
a meal. 


He doth, besides, bring me the names of all the young 
gentlemen in the city that use ordtnaries or taverns, talk- 
ing (to my thinking) only as the freedom of their youth 
teach them without any further ends, for dangerous and 
seditious spirits. eau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 


The place or ordinary where he uses to eat. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ili. 1. 


She noticed a small inn or ordinary, where a card nailed 
to the door-post announced that a dinner was to be had 
inside at a cheap rate. J. Hawthorne, Dust, p. 397. 


8. The average; the mass; the common run. 


I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature's sale-work. 
Shak., As you Like it, fll. 5. 42. 


9. In her., a very common bearing, usually 
bounded ay straight lines, but sometimes by 
one of the heraldic lines, wavy, nebulé, or the 


like. See line2,12. The ordinaries are the oldest bear- 
ings, and in general the oldest escutcheons are those 
which are charged only with the ordinaries, or with these 
primarily, other charges having been added. The bearings 
most generally admitted as ordinaries are the eight fol- 
lowing: bar, bend, chevron, chief, cross, fesse, pale, and 
saltire ; but most writers add one, some two, and others a 
greater number, namely one or more of the following: 
bend sinister, inescutcheon, quarter or franc-quartier, pile, 
bordure. By some writers also the subordinaries cad or- 
dinaries are considered together under one head. The 
ordinaries are often called honorable ordtnaries, to distin- 
guish them from the subordinaries. 


Bends, chevrons, and bars are three of the somewhat 
numerous ordinaries, so called from their frequent use. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 97, note 2. 
10. Inthe navy: (a) The establishment of per- 
sons formerly employed by government to take 
charge of ships of war laid up in harbors. (bd) 
The state of a ship not in actual service, but 
laid up under the charge of officers: as, a ship 
in ordinary (one laid up under the direction of 
the officers of a navy-yard or dockyard).— Court 
of ordinary, the name given in Georgia to a court hay- 
ing general probate jurisdiction.— Court of the ordi- 
nary. Sec court.—Honorable ordinary. See def. 9.— 
Inordinary. (a) In actual and constant service ; statedly 
attending and serving: as, a physician or chaplain tn or- 
dinary. An ambassador in ordinary is one constantly resi- 
dent at a foreign court. 


ordinary 


I think my Eagle is so justly styled Jove's servant in or- 
dinary. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 
b) See def. 10 (6).— Lord of appeal in ordinary. See 
Gnd of arms, in hee a book or table of ref- 
erence in which heraldic bearings or achievernents, or both, 
are arranged in alphabetical or other regular order with 
the names of persons who bear them attached : the reverse 
of an ermory.— Ordinary of the mass. See def. 3. 
Abbreviated ord. 
ordinaryehip (¢r di-ni-r-ship), n. [ordinary 
+ -ship.] e state of being an ordinary; the 
office of anordinary. Fuller. 
ordinate (ér’di-nait), a.andn. [< ME. ordinat 
(also ordene, q. v.) = It. ordinato, ¢ L. ordinatus, 
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ordinativet (ér’di-na-tiv), a. [= Sp. It. ordi- 
nativo, « LL. ordinatirus, signifying or indieat- 
ing order, ¢ L. ordinure, order, ordain: see or- 
dinate, order, v.] Directory; administrative. 
Episcopall power and precedency . . . immediately 
succeeded the Apostles in that ordinative and gubernative 
eminency. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 259. (Darvies.) 
ordinato-liturate (6r-di-na’to-lit’a-rat), a. [« 
L. ordinatus, arranged in a row, + lituratus, 
blurred: see ordinate and liturate.] Having 
rows of litures or indeterminate spots, ete. 
ordinato-maculate (6r-di-na’t6-mak’i-lat), a. 


ore 


ordnance-officer (é6rd’nans-of*i-sér), n. The 
line-officer third in rank on a United States 
man-of-war. He has gencral charge and super- 
vision of the guns, small-arms, ammunition, 
ete., but not of the drill. 

ordnance-sergeant (érd’nans-sir’jent), . A 
non-commissioned staff-cflicer whose duty it is 
toreceive, preserve, and issue allordnance,arms, 
ammuuition, or other ordnance stores at a mili- 
tary post or station, under the regulutions of 
the War Department. 

ordo (ér’do), 7.5 pl. ordines (O6r’di-néz). [L., 
order: see order, vn.) 1. In pros., a colon or 


well-ordered, appointed, ordained, pp. of ordi- 
nare, order, ordain: see erdain, order, n.) I. 
a. 1. Regular. 
For he that stondeth clere and ordinate, 
And proude happis suffreth underslide. 
Boetius, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f.  (ffallivwell.) 
Ordinate figures are such as have all their sides and all 
their angles equal Ray, Works of Creation. 
2+. Well-regulated; orderly; proper; due. 


A wedded man, in his estaat, 
Lyveth a lyf blisful and ordinaat. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. 40. 


3. In entom., placed in one or more regular 
rows: as, ordinate spines, punctures, spots, ete. 
— Ordinate eyes, eyes arranged in definite order, as the 
a eyes of a spider. 


n. In analyt. geom., a line used to deter- 
mine the position of a point in space, drawn 
from the point to the axis of abscissas and par- 
allel to the axis of ordinates. See abscissa, and 
Cartesian coordinates (under Cartesian).— appli- 
cate ordinate. See applicate. 
ordinatet (6r’di-nat), v.¢ [«<L. ordinatus, pp. 
of ordinare, ordain, order, etc.: see order, v.] 
1. To ordain; appoint. 

With full consent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, iv, 22. 
2. To direct; dispose. 
Look up to that over-ruling hand of the Almighty, who 
ordinates all their (thy spiritual enemics’] motions to his 
own holy purposes, Bp. Hall, Balm of Gilead, iii. § 3. 


ordinately} (6r’di-nat-li), adv. Regularly; ac- 
cording to an established order; in order. 


I wyll ordinately treate of the two partes of a publike 
weale. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, £&. 2 


ordination (ér-di-na’shon), n. [< OF. ordina- 
tion, also ordinaison, F. ordination = Sp. ordina- 
cion = Pg. ordenagdo = It. ordinazione, ¢ L. or- 
dinatio(n-), a setting in order, ordering, ordain- 
ment, ordinance, rule, ¢ urdinare, order, or- 
dain: see ordain.) 1. Disposition as in ranks 
or rows; formal arrangement; array. 


Cyrus . . . disposing his trees, like his armies, in regu- 
lar ordination. Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, i. 


2. The act of admitting to holy orders, or to 
the Christian ministry; the rite of conferring 
holy orders or investing with ministerial or 


sacerdotal power and authority. In episcopal 
churches, including the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
and other Oriental churches, and the Anglican Church, or- 
dination consists in imposition of hands by a bishop upon 
the candidate, thus admitting him to one of the holy or- 
ders, and conferring on him the powers of that order and au- 
thority to perform its functions. The act of elevation to 
the episcopate is in strict technical use called consecration, 
not ordination, Ordination in its wider sense includes ad- 
mission to the minor orders, which are usually conferred 
in the Roman Catholic Church by a bishop, but can be be- 
stowed by an abbot, the act of admission consisting in 
the tradition (delivery) of the instruments. In Presbyte- 
rian churches the power of ordination rests with the pres- 
bytery, who appoint one or more of their number to con- 
duct the ordination ceremonies, which include laying on 
of hands. In Congregational and Baptist churches ordi- 
nation is customarily performed by the pastors of other 
churches (of the same denomination), but is regarded as 
papa | only for the preservation of church order; and 
the service is regarded as conferring no special religious 

authority. Sce institution, induction, installation. 
As for Ordination, what is it but the laying on of hands, 

an outward signe or symbol of admission ? 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


3+. Arrangement of parts so as to form a con- 
sistent whole; organization; prearrangement; 
constitution. 


Every creature is good, partly by creation, and partly by 
ordénation. Perkins. 


4. Assi ent of proper place in an order or 
series; hence, suitable relation; due propor- 
tion. 


Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happi- 
ness and misery of life respectively. Norria. 
5. Appointment; enactment; decree; ordi- 
nance. 


They worship their own gods according to their own or- 
dination. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 630. 
the holy and wise ordination of God, either and both 


of them are grater for the chief stay of the people. 
Bp. Hall, Hard Texts of Scripture, Ps. cxviii. 22. 


ordinatort (6r’di-na-tor), 7. 


ordinee (6r-di-né’), n. 


ordines, 7. 
ordnance (érd’nans), n. 


ordnance-office (érd’nans-of’ is), n. 


{< L. ordinatus, arranged in a row, + maculatus, 
spotted: see ordinate and maculate.] Having 
rows of maculs or spots. 


ordinato-punctate (6r-di-na’t6-pungk’tat), a. 


[< L. ordinatus, arranged in a row, + puncta- 
tus, punctate: see ordinate and punctate.) Hav- 
ing rows of punctures. 

{= OF. ordina- 
teur, < L. ordinator, ¢ ordinare, ordain, order: 
see ordinate, v. Cf. ordainer.] A director; a 
ruler. Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 424. 

[< F. *ordiné, ¢ L. ordi- 
natus, ordained: see ordinate.] A person or- 
dained; one on whom holy orders have been 
conferred. 


The abbot may choose a monk for ordination as priest 
or deacon; but the ordinee is to rank in the house from 
the date of his admission. Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 7065. 


Plural of ordo. 

[An old form of ordi- 
nance: see ordinance, 5. Cf. ordonnance.] Can- 
non or great guns collectively, including mor- 
tars and howitzers; artillery. Asa technical term, 
it designates all heavy pieces fired from carriages. Mod- 
ern ordnance ney be divided into two classes, snooth-bore 
and nyed, The former are all muzzle-loaders; the latter 
are subdivided into muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders. 
Most guns of modern construction are breech-loading ri- 
fled arins. Classified according to the material used, can- 
non are bronze, cast-tron, wrought-aron, steel, or mixed cast 
(Qwrouyht-tron and steel) guns; according to the methaud of 
construction, they are called solid or built-up guns. The 
most modern type of heavy gun is an all-steel built-up 
breech-loading gun, with a Krupp or interrupted-screw 
fermeture. Formerly sometimes used in the plural. 


Behold the ordnance on their carriages 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Shak., Hen. V., Prol., L 26. 


He built nine or ten forts and planted ordnances upon 
them. S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 2 


Board of ordnance. (at) Formerly, in Great Britain, a 
board, consisting of a master-general, surveyor-general, 
clerk, and storekeeper (usually members of Parliament), 
which provided the army and navy with guns, ammunition, 
and arms of every description, and superintended the pro- 
viding of stores, equipment, ete. The Crimean disasters in 
1854 showed the defects of this board, which was shortly 
afterward dissolved. (0) A board composed of United States 
ordnance-ofticers distinguished fur their attainmentsin the 
theory and practice of heavy ordnance, its construction 
and use, whose duty it is to conduct experiments, and test 
and report upon all ordnance subjects referred to it by 
the chief of ordnance. This board is designated by the 
Secretary of War, and is advisory to the chief of ordnance 
of the army.— Bureau of Ordnance. See Department of 
the Nary, under department. — Master of the ordnance, 
See master1.—Q ce corps. Same as ordnance de- 
partment.— Ordnance dep ent, See department.— 
Ordnance storekeeper. See storckecper.—Ordnance 
stores, 8 general phrase including everything pertaining 
to the manufacture, equipment, and service of ordnance 
or artillery. It comprises all projectiles and explosives, 
pyrotechnic stores, gun-carriages, caissons, Limbers, mor- 
tar-beds, cavalry and artilery forges, battery-wagons, and 
all machines for mechanical manwuvers and for transpor- 
tation, tools and materials for fabrication, repair, or pres- 
ervation, all small-arms, accoutrements, and equipments 
for artillery, cavalry, and infantry. The phrase ‘‘ordnance 
and ordnance stores,” covers everything in the form of a 
weapon that is used in war, together with all the materials 
and appliances necessary for their construction, repair, 
preservation, and use.— Ordnance survey, the survey 
of Great Britain, undertaken by the government, and exe- 
cuted by select corps of the Royal Engineers and civiliana, 
The charts exhibit, in addition to the ordinary features of 
amap, the extent and limits of properties; and rivers, roads, 
houses, etc., are laid down on them in their que pry Ore 
tions, and not, as in ordinary maps, exaggerated. he 
scale adopted by the British government is, for towns hav- 
ing 4,000 or more inhabitants, x4, of the linear mensure- 
ment, which is equivalent to 126.72 inches to a mile, or 1 
inch to 41} feet; for parishes (in cultivated districts), gsba 
of the linear measurement, equal to 25.344 inches to a 
mile, or very nearly 1 square inch to an acre; for counties, 
6 inches toa mile; for the kingdom, a gencral map, 1 inch 
toamile. The purposes to which these large plans may 
be applied are as estate plans, for managing, draining, and 
otherwise improving land, for facilitating its transfer by 
registering sales and incumbrances, and as public maps, 
according to which local or general taxes may be levied 

and roads, railways, canals, and other public works laid 
out and executed.— Rifled ordnance. See rijled cannon, 


under cannon 
The head- 
uarters of the chief of ordnance of the United 
tates army; the bureau of administration of 
the ordnance department of the army. 


ordonnance (6r’do-nans), n. 


ordonnant (6r’do-nant), a. 


Ordovician (6r-d6-vish’ian), a. 


ordure (or’dur), 7. 


ordurous (or’di-rus), a. 


ore! (Or), n. 


series.—2. In some Latin school-bouks, espe- 
cially texts of poets, a rearrangement of the 
Latin words in English order.—3. Eccles.: (a) 
A directory or book of rubries. (0b) An office 
or service with its rubrics.— Ordo miss, the ordi- 
nary or order of the mass. See ordinary, n., 3. 

[< F. ordonnance: 
see ordinance, an older form of the same word. ] 
1. Ordering; coédrdination; specifically, in the 
fine arts, the proper disposition of figures in a 
picture, or of the parts of a building, or of any 
work of art; ordinance. 

But iu a history-piece of many figures, the general de- 
sign, the ordonaance or disposition of it, the relation of one 
figure to another, the diversity of the posture, habits, shad- 
owings, and all the other graces conspiring to an unifor- 


mity, are of... difficult performance. 
Dryden, Plutarch. 
Language, by the mere collocation and ordonnance of in- 
expressive articulate sounds, can inform them with the 
aul Philosophy of the Pauline epistles, the living 
thunder of a Demosthenes, or the material picturesque- 
Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xiii. 


2. An ordinance; a law. Specifically, in French 
law: (a) A partial code embodying rules of law upon a 
particular subject, such as constituted a considerable pro- 
portion of the civil and commercial legislation during the 
reigus of louis XIV., XV., and XVI. (6) Anorder of court. 
[< F. ordonnant, 
ppr. of ordonner, arrange, ordain: see ordtnant, 
a doublet of ordonnant.] Relating to or imply- 
ing ordonnance. Coleridge. 


ness of a Russell. 


[Named from 
the Ordovices, an ancient British (North Welsh) 
tribe.] An epithet applied by C. Lapworth to 
a series of rocks not capable of exact separa- 
tion from those underlying or overlying them, 
either tL td oar or paleontologically, 
but which have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among English geologists. They form a 
part of the Lower Silurian of Murchison, more or less of 
the Upper Cambrian of Sedgwick, the Cambro-Silurian of 
Jukes, the Siluro-Cambrian of some authors, the second 
fauna of Barrande, etc. As limited in Wales, pape 
to H. B. Woodward, the Ordovician may be said to exten 

from the base of the Arenig series to the base of the Llan- 
dovery. Graptolites and trilobites are the most abundant 
fossils, and there is a large-amount of intercalated vol- 
canic material. The name Ordovician does not appear in 
the text-book of geology recently issued by the director of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, nor has it any place 
in American Silurian geology as worked out by the New 
York and Pennsylvania Surveys, nor can the strata thus 
named in England be strictly parallelized with any one or 
more divisions of the Silurian as established in the United 


States. 
(< ME. ordure, < OF. (and 
F.) ordure (= It. ordura), filth, excrement, < ord 
= It. orrido, foul, dirty, nasty,< L. horridus, hor- 
rid: see horrid.] Dung; excrement; feces. 
Allas, allas, so noble a creature 


As is a man, shal dreden swich ordure. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 385. 


As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 


That shall first spring and be most delicate. 

Shak., Hen. V., if. 4. 39. 
[< ordure + -ous.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of ordure or dung ; 
filthy. Drayton, Pastoral Eelogue, viii. 
[Early mod. E. also oar; <« ME. 
ore, or, < AS. ar, also @r, ore, brass, copper, 
bronze (ef. 67a, ore, Ore, & mine), = OS. *ér 
(in adj. érin = G. ehern, of brass) = OHG. 
MHG. ér, brass, = Icel. eir, brass (cf. Sw. ore = 
Dan. ore, a copper coin, AS. ora: see ora, Gre), 
= Goth. ais (aiz-), brass, copper coin, money, 
= L. ws, copper ore, bronze (see @s); cf. Skt. 
ayas, metal.} 1. A metalliferous mineral o1 
rock, especially one which is of sufficient value 
to be mined. A mixture of a native metal with rock 
or veinstone is not usually called ore, however, it being 
understood that in an ore proper the metal is In a miner. 
alized condition — that fs, exists in combination with some 
mineralizer, as sulphur or oxygen. The ore and veinstone 
together constitute the mass of the metalliferous deposit, 
vein or lode. The ore as mined is usnally more or less 
mixed with veinstone, and from this it is separated, as com- 
pletely as may be convenient or poesible, by dressing. It 
then usually goes to the smelter, who, by means of a more 
or less complicated series of operations, frees it from the 
worthless material which still] remains mechanically mixed 
with it, and also sets it free from its chemical combination 
with the substances by which it is mineralized. 


ore 


2. Metal; sometimes, specifically, a precious 
metal, as gold. 


To draw apart the body he hath kill'd; 
U’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 
Shows itself pure: he weeps for what is done. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 1. 25. 
The Hquid ore he drain‘d 
Into fit moulds prepared; from which he form'd 
First his own tools: then, what might else be wrought 
Fusil or graven in metal. Milton, P. L., xi. 570. 
Bell-metal ore. See dell-metal.— Clinton ore, a peculiar 
form of iron ore occurring in the Clinton group, in the 
United States, at numerous points, from Wisconsin through 
Canada into New York and down the eastern slope of the 
Appalachian range. It is a hematite, but often takes the 
form of small flattened grains or disks: hence occasional- 
ly called flazseed ore. It is quite frequently more or less 
pulverulent, staining the hands — red, and hence called 
dyestone ore. The Clinton ore is of great economical im- 
portance, but has the defect of containing considerable 
phosphoric acid. Also called fossil ore.—Coral ore. See 
coral.— Float-ore. Same as jloat-mineral.— Graphic ore. 
Same as graphic gold (which sec, under gold).— Gray, 
horse-flesh, morass, etc., ore. See the qualifying words. 
— Mock ore, blende.— Peacock ore. Same as erubescite. 
—Round ore. Same as leap-ore, (See also kidney-ore, 


ore.) 
ore?t, . A Middle English form of oar!. 
ore*t, ». ([ME., also are, < AS. dr, grace, favor, 
honor, = OS. éra = OF ries. ére = D. eer = MLG. 
ére = OHG. éra, MHG. ére, G. ehre = Icel. era 
= Sw. dra = Dan. are, honor.] 1. Favor; 
grace; mercy; clemency; protection. 
Lemman, thy grace, and, swete bryd, thyn ore. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 540. 
They schall at | & syke sore, 
And say, “lord, mercy, thyn ore!” 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 119. 
2. Honor; glory. 
ore* (or), x. (Appar. a dial. form of ware? in 
like sense.] A seaweed, especially Fucus vesi- 
culosus or Laminaria digitata. Compare ore- 
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of mugland and in Seotland. The hearth is made 
of cast-iron. The so-called '*American ore-hearth” is not 
vey different in form from the English. It has been ex- 
perimented with in various parts of Germany. 


oreide (0’ré-id), n. Same as oroide. 

oreillére (0-ra-lyar’), v. (F., < OF. oreillere, 
oreliere, an ear-piece, 

< oreille, ear: see oreil- (EO=..@ Yod 
lette.] An ear-piece of WN 7 ae 
ahelmet. See ear-piece. ee we HS 
oreillette (6-ra-lyet’), OSS 
n. (F., < OF. oreillete, 
< L. auricula, dim. of 
auris, ear: see auricle, 
ear|.] 1. In medieral 
costume, a part of the 
head-dress covering 
the ears, or worn in 
front of the ears. (a) 
A part of the crespine, pro- 
jecting in this way. (5) An 


arrangement of braids of 
the hair 


2. Anear-piece ofa helmet. S. K.Cat. Spec. Exh. 

orellin (6-rel’in), n. [« Orell(ana), the specific 
element in Biza Orellana, + -in2.] A yellow col- 
oring matter contained together with bixin in 
arnotto. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether, and dyes alumed goods 

ellow. 
renburg gum. [So called from Orenburg in 

Russia.}] A resinous substance which exudes 
from the trunk of the European larch in Rus- 
sia while in the process of combustion. It is 
wholly soluble in water. 

Oreodaphne (6’r6é-6-daf’né),n. [NL.(Nees von 
Esenbeck and Martius, 1833), < Gr. dpo¢ (épe-), 
mountain, + dagv7, laurel.] A genus of aro- 
matic trees of the order Laurinea and the tribe 
Perseacee, now included in the genus Ocotea as 


a, Oreillette (def. 2) in head- 
piece with movable and adjust- 
able face-guard; 16th century. 


orfever 


tiful genus of American partridges, of the sub- 
family Ortygine or Odontophorine, having the 
head adorned with a long arrowy crest com- 
posed of two slender keeled plumes; the moun- 
tain quails. There is but one species, 0. picta, the 

lumed partridge or mountain quail, about 114 inches 
ong and 164 in extent of wings, inhabiting the mountain- 
ous parts of Oregon, California, and Nevada. In most of 
its range it is one of two leading gallinaceous game-birds, 
the other being the valley quail, hortyz californica. 
The in this genus are spotted like those of grouse, 
not white, and there are other indications of relationship 


Aree 


Mountain Quail (Oreortyx ficta). 


with grouse. The bird’s plumage is olfve-brown and blu- 
ish-slate, varied with black, white, and chestnut. Also 
written Orortyz. 


Oreoscoptes (6’ré-6-skop’téz),n. [NL.,<Gr.dpe¢ 


(ope-), & Mountain, + o , & mimic, mock- 
er, ¢ oxorrerv, mock, jeer, scoff at.] A peculiar 
genus of Mimina, comprising a single species, 
O. montanus, which inhabits the western United 
States and Territories; the mountain mocking- 
birds. The wing is more pointed than in other Mimina, 


weed. ° ae . and about as long as the tail. The adults are speckled be- 
= - as . a section distinguished by a less enlarged berry 
ore, (oD vitinetl “(Pros Ene ] A kind of fine Goudy inelose a the sup clap a perianth. 
peas 1 ae “ay . reodon (0-ré’6-don),2. [NL.,< Gr. dp0¢, moun- 
ore. @ Ne Mf Pans = Sw. dre; AS. ora (€ “tain, + ddoic (adovt-) = E. tooth.) 1, The typ- 


Icel. -eyrir, the 
eighth part of a 
mark: see orel.] 
A modern unit 
of value in Swe- 


den, Norway, 

and Denmark, Obverse. Reverse. 
the hundredth (Size. erie enginai) 

part of the 

erown otal agee krone, Swedish krona), and 
worth about one fourth of a United States 


eent; also, the coin corresponding to it. 
oread (0’ré-ad), ». ([< Gr. operag (operad-), a 
mountain nymph, prop. adj., of a mountain, < 
dpo¢, &@ mountain.}] In Gr. myth., a mountain 
nymph. 
She, ... likea wood-nymph ight, 
Oread or ad, or of Delia's train, 


oreodont (0’ré-d-dont), a. 
Oreodontide (6’ré-6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. 


ical genus of Oreodontida, named by Leidy m 
1851 from remains occurring in the Miocene of 
North America.—2, [l. ¢.] A species of this 
genus; one of the so-called ruminating hogs. 

Of or pertaining to 


NL., < 
Oreodon(t-) + -ide.} A family of Poss artio- 
dactyl mammals, typified by the genus Oreodon. 
They are related to the Anoplotheritde and Dichobunida, 
and constitute one of several ancestral types intermediate 
in character between the existing deer and deer-like ru- 
minants and the non-ruminant or omnivorous artiodac- 
tyls, as swine. The teeth are in uninterrupted series in 
both jaws, with enlarged upper canines and caniniform 
lower first premolars. The family has been divided into 
Oreodonting and Agriocherince 


the Orcodontide. 


oreodontine (6’ré-6-don’tin), a. Same as oreo- 


dont. 


white below with dusky 


Mountain Mocking-bird (Orcoscoptes montanus). 


low. The bird is about 8 inches long (the wing and tail 
each about 4), of a grayish or brownish ash-color above, and 
spots, the wings and tail being 
fuscous marked with white spots. It is abundant in sage- 
brush, whence it is also called saye-thrasher. Also written 


oreodontoid (0’ré-6-don’toid), a. Of or per- 


Betook her to the groves. Milton, P. L., ix. 387. fainin g to the Oreodontoidea. 


Pee re 
Sunbeams upon distant hills Oreotrochilus (0 re-o trok’i lus), nN. (NL., < 


Gr. dpoc, a mountain, + rpoziAoc, a wagtail, sand- 


Gliding apace, with shadows in thejr train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet oreads sporting visibly. Wordsworth. 
orectic (0-rek’tik),a. [« Gr. opexrixéc, of or per- 
taining to appetite (ro opextixov, the appetites) 
<dpekic, propension, appetite, desire: see orexis. | 
1. Of or pertaining to ape or desire; 
etitive. Fallows.—2. Pertaining to the will. 
onboddo, Ancient Metaphysics, IT. vii., ix. 
oredelfet, . [< ore! + delf, delve, n.] 1. Ore 
lying under ground.—2, Right orclaim to ore 
from ownership of the land in which it is found. 
Oredelfe is a libertie whereby a man claimeth the Ore 
found in his soile. 
New Exposition of Termes of Law. (Minsheu, 1617.) 
ore-deposit (6r’dé-poz‘it), n. Any natural oc- 
currence of ore or of economically valuable 
metalliferous material, whatever may be its 
form or extent; a metalliferous deposit. Both 
ore-deposit end metalliferous deposit have been used by 
authors with essentially the same meaning. Either desig- 
nation includes veins, whether “fissure” or ‘‘truc,” ‘‘seg- 
regated " or “gash”; flat masses, sheets, or blankets; pipe- 
veins, kets, impregnations, and carbonas ; irregularly 
disseminated and eruptive masses; stratified deposits—in 
short, any one of the numerous varieties of form in which 
the ores of the various metals, or more rarely the metals 
themselves, are presented in nature, or are revealed by 
mining explorations. 


Oregon grape. See Berberis. 

Oregonian (or-e-g6’ni-an), a.and n. [< Oregon 
(see def.) + -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Oregon, one of the United States, on the Pacific 
slope. 

.n. A native or an inhabitant of Oregon. 
ore-hearth (6r’hiirth),. A small rectangular 
blast-furnace used in lead-smelting in the north 


oreographic (6’ré-d-graf’ik), a. 


Oreophasinez (6’r6-6-fa-si’né), n. pl. 


oreophasine (6’ré-6-fa’sin), a. 


Oreortyx (6-ré-6r’tiks), n. 


Oreodontoidea (6’rd-6-don-toi’dé-&), n. pl. 


(NL., < Oreodon(t-) + -oidea.] A superfamily 
of oreodont mammals conterminous with the 
family Oreodontide. 


Oreodoxa (6’ré-6-dok’si),”. (NL. (Willdenow, 


1804), < Gr. dpoc, mountain, + déga, glory.] A 
genus Of palms of the tribe Arecew and the sub- 
tribe Oncospermeae, characterized by the petals 
being united at the base in the pistillate flowers. 
There are 6 species, of tropical America, all handsome 
trees, with tall, smooth, robust trunk, in some very tall, 
terminated by a crown of pinnately divided leaves, with 
small white flowers and small violet fruit on the slender 
drooping branches of a large spadix. O. regia, a tree of 
90 feet, is found sparingly as far north as Florida. See 
cabbage-tree, 1. 

Same as oro- 
graphic. 


oreography (0-ré-og’ra-fi), n. Same as orog- 
y 


rap 
[NL., < 
subfamily of Cracide, 
typified by the genus Oreophasis, having the 
pelvis narrow behind, the head with a bony 
tubercle, and the nostrils feathered; the moun- 
tain curassows. 


Oreophasis + -ine.] 


Pertaining to 
the Oreophasine, or having their characters. 


Oreophasis (0’ré-6-fa’sis),”. [NL.,< Gr. dpoc, a 


mountain, + éacc, a river in Colchis, with ref. 
to the ‘Phasian bird,’ gaccavéc, the pheasant: 
see pheasant.) The only genus of Oreophasine. 


There is but one species, O. derbiants, almost as large as 
a turkey, inhabiting the wooded parts of Guatemala at an 


altitude of 10,000 feet. 
([NL., < Gr. époc, a 
mountain, + éprvé, a quail: see Ortyz.) A beau- 


oreweed (Or’wéd), ». 


orewood (6r’ wid), x. [ 


orexis (6-rek’sis), n. 


orfe (drf), n. 


piper: see Trochilus.] A genus of Trochilide or 


umming-birds; the mountain-hummers. The 
species live at great heights, at or near the snow-line. 
There are several very beautiful species, as O. estella of 
Bolivia, O. leucopleurus of the Andes, and O. pichincha and 
0. chimnborazo, respectively of the mountains whose names 


they bear. 

[< ore4 + weedl.] Sea- 
weed; sea-wrack, used as manure on the coasts 
of Cornwall and of Scotland, ete. J. Ray, Eng- 
lish Words (ed. 1691), p 108. 

corruption of oreweed. ] 
Same as oreweed. 

Those broad-leaved blacke weedes which are called ore- 
wood, and grow in great tufts and abundance about the 
shore. Markham, Farewell to Husbandry. (Britten and 
(Holland, Eng. Plant-names.) 
[NL., < Gr. dpegic, desire, 
appetite, propension, < opéyerv, reach, reach out, 


stretch after, yearn for, desire.] In med., a de- 
sire or appetite. 

orey, @. see ory. 

orf}, ». [ME.,< AS. orf, cattle, stock.] Cattle. 


Into the breris ney forth kacche 
Here orf, for that they wolden lacche. 

Gower. (Halliwell.) 
[= F. orfe, orphe = Sp. orfo, ¢ L. 
orphus, «Gr. dpddc, a kind of perch.] The gold- 
en variety of the ide. It has been introduced 
both into the United States and into England. 
Also ealled aland. 


orfevert,n. [< OF. orferre, F. orférre, < L. aurt 


Jaber, a worker in gold: auri, gen. of aurum, 
gold; faber, a worker: see ferer2,] A goldsmith. 
York Plays, p. xxi. 


orfgild 


orfgildt, ». (AS. "orfgild, < orf, cattle, + gild, 
a payment.] In Sazon law, a restitution made by 
the county or hundred for any wrong that was 
done by one that was in plegio, or bound by the 
engagement called frank-pledge; specifically, a 
payment for orrestoring of property taken away. 
orfraist, orfrayst, 7. [Also orfrcys, and in la- 
ter form as sing. (from orfrays regarded as a 
lural) *orfray, orphrey, orfrey, orfroi, ete.; < 
1k. orfrayes, orfare, < OF. fis Ae orfraiz, or- 
Sreis, orfrois, F. orfroi = Pr. aurfres = OSp. 
orofres, < ML. *auriphrygia, aurifrigia, aurifry- 
gium, also, after OF., aurifrisia, aurifrasius, 
etc., also aonue giatus: see auriphrygia, auri- 
phrygiate.] 1. Embroidered work. 
Of orfrays fresh was hir gerlond. 
Rom, of the Rose, 1. 869, 
Hir cropoure was of orfaré ; 
And als clere golde hir brydill it schone; 
One aythir syde hange bellys three. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 99). 
2. Same as orphrey, 2. 

And the Orfrayes sett fulle of gret Perl and precious 

Stones, fulle nobely wroughte. Mandeville, Travels, p. 233. 

orfrayt,”. [< OF. orfrayc, a corrupt form of 
offraye, ophraye, for *osfraye, an osprey, ¢ L. 
ossifragus, osprey: see osprey, ossifrage.] Same 
as osprey. 

Moreouer, these orfraies, or ospreies (the Haliartos), are 
not thought to be a severall kind of xwgles by themselves, 
but to be mungrels, and engendred of divers sorts. And 
their young aspraies bee counted a kind of ossifragi. 


Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. 3 

orfrayst, orfreyst, ». See or/rais. 

orgal (ér’gal), n. Same as argoil. 

orgamenti, orgamyt,”. (Corrupt forms of or- 
gany®, Origanum.) 


ame as origan. 

organ! (6r’gan),n. (« ME. organ, orgon, ¢ AS. 
organe, f., or organa, m., a musical instrument, 
organ, m., & song, canticle (e. g., the paternos- 
ter); ME. also orgle = D. orgel = MUG. organ, 
orgen, orgel = OHG. organd, orgina, orgcla, or- 

la, MHG. orgene, orgen, orgele, orgel,G. orgel = 

cel. organ = Sw. Dan. orgel = OF. orgene, orgre, 
orgue, F. orgue = Pr. orgue = Sp. 6rgano = Pg. 
orgdo = It. organo, an organ (wind-instrument); 
= D. orqgaan = G. Sw. Dan. organ = OF. organe, 
orguan, orgue, F. organe = Sp. organo = Pg. or- 
gdo = It. organo, an instrument or organ (as of 
speech, etc.), < L. organum, ¢ Gr. épyarov, an in- 
strument, implement, tool, also an organ of 
sense or apprehension, an organ of the body, 
also a@ musical instrument, an organ, ¢ *épyecv, 
work: see work.] 1. An instrument or means; 
that which performs some office, duty, or fune- 
tion; that by which some action is performed 
or end accomplished. 


His be the praise that this atchiev'ment wrought, 
Who made my hand the organ of his night. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. i. 33. 


My lord, I will be ruled; 
The rather, if you could devise it so 
That I might be the organ. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 7. 71. 


Fortune, as an organ of virtue and merit, deserveth the 
consideration. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 324. 
2. A medium, instrument, or means of com- 
munication between one person or body of per- 
sons and another; a medium of conveying cer- 
tain opinions: as, a secretary of state is the or- 
gan of communication between the government 
and a foreign power; an official gazette is the or- 
ganofa ehh ;hence, specifically, a news- 
paper which serves as the mouthpiece of a par- 
ticular party, faction, cause, denomination, or 
person: as, a Republican organ; a party organ. 

I wish to notice some objections . . . which have been 
lately urged . . . inthe columns of the London “ Leader,” 
the able organ of a very eg Satta and influential class 
in England. W. Phillipa, Speeches, etc., p. 93. 
3. In biol., one of the parts or members of an 
organized body, as an animal or a plant, which 
has some specific function, by means of which 
some vital activity is manifested or some vital 
process is carried on: as, the organs of diges- 
tion, circulation, respiration, reproduction, lo- 
comotion; the organ of vision or of hearing; 
the vocal organs. 

It is just so high as it is, and moves with its own organs. 

Shak., A. and C., ii. 7. 49. 

bidet is agreeable tosome : not to others; what touches 
smoot my organ ma upon yours. 

ene Gentleman Tneniced: p. 867. (Davies.) 

4. The vocal organs collectively; the voice: 

now rare except in a somewhat technical or 

cant application with reference to the musical 


use of the voice. 
Thy sinall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound. 
Shak., T. N., i. 4. 38. 
261 
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5. In phren., any part of the brain supposed to 
have a particular office or function in Netermin: 
ing the character of the individual, and to be 
indicated by one of the areas of cerebral surface 
recognized by phrenologists: as, the organ of 
acquisitiveness, of alimentiveness, of inhabi- 
tiveness, ete.—6. The largest, the most compli- 
eated, and the noblest of musical instruments, 
consisting of one or many sets of pipes sounded 
by means of compressed air, the whole instru- 
ment being under the control of asingle player; 
& pipe-organ, as distinguished from a reed-or- 
gan. Historically, the principle of sounding a pipe pneu- 
matically has been known from the earliest times. The 
combination of pipes or whistles into graduated series, so 
as to produce the tones of sume sort of scale, appears in 


the gaan Pan’s-pipe and in the Chinese cheng, both 
of which are blown by the breath, the latter being perhaps 


Section of a Two-manual Organ. 
a, reservoir-bellows; a!, feeders; 4, wind-trinks; c, wind-boxes; 


d, wind-chests or sound-boards ;_ ¢, pallet-box, contaminy key-valves ; 
J, upper boards, forming top of wind-chest; /!, rack-boards, which 
support pipes; g, wood pipes; g1, metal flue-pipes; g2, reed-pipes; 
fi front pipes, ornamental; A, swell-box, broken out to show interior; 

1, swell-shade or -shutter, which opens or closes front of swell-box; 4, 
case; &, front-pipe groove-board; 2, bench; st, pedal-keys; #!, 


pedal couplersnechanisin; #, manual keys and coupler-mechanism 3 
9, stickers, wooden rods which transinit motion from keys by thrust; 
f. squares, which transmit motion after mannerof a bell-crank to pass 
corners; g, trackers, which transinit motion by tension; ”, roller-boards, 


which support rollers; #!, rollers, which are equivalents of rock -shaft 5 
$, key-pallets, which control supply of wind to pipes; ¢, draw-stop 
valves and mechanism; #, swell-pedal, which controls swell-shades; 
2, combination-pedals, which move a group of stops by a single im- 
pulse of the foot; w, tremulant. 


the actual prototype of the modern organ. Instruments 
of this general class seem to have been used in Europe from 
the first Christian centuries, having some ap tus for fur- 
nishing compressed air and a set of pipes the sounding of 
which was variously controlled. Soon after the tenth cen- 
tury great improvements were made, affecting every part 
of the mechanism. The process of mechanical develop- 
ment has been continuous ever since, and is still going on. 
The original impetus to this steady progress is due to the 
fact that the pee ee has been recognized ever since the 
fourth or fifth century as preéminently the church musical 
instrument. Until the sixteenth century no other instru- 
ment commanded the careful study of educated musicians, 
Its application to purely concert uses is comparatively re- 
cent. The modern pipe-organ consists essentially of three 
mechanical systems: the witnd-supply, the compressed air 
used being technically called wind ; the pipework, includ- 
ing the entire sound-producing apparatus; and the action, 
the mechanism by which the player controls the whole. 
The wind-supply includes two or more feeders, oblique bel- 
lows which are operated either by hand or by a water, gas, 
steam, or electric motor or engine; a sturage-bellows, hori- 
zontal bellows into which the feeders open, and in which 
the air is kept at a uniform pressure by means of weights; 
wind-trunks, distributing the all ei te nir to the sev- 
eral parts of the instrument; and wind-chestz, boxes di- 
rectly under the pipes, in which are the valves for admit- 
ting the air to particular pipes or seta of pipes. Occasion- 
ally certain solo pipes are supplied with air from a special 
storage-bellows In which the tension is made greater by 
extra weights; such pipes are said to be on extra or heavy 
wind, The pipework includes a great variety of different 
kinds of pipes, made either of metal or of wood, arranged 
in sets called stops or registers, atleast one pipe being usu- 
ally provided in each set for cach digital of the keyboard. 
In general, all pipes are either flue-pipes, which are either 
open at the upper end or plugged, or reed-pipes, the former 

roducing tones through the impact of a stream of air upon 

he sharp edge or lip of a mouth in the side of the pipe, 
and the latter producing tones by the vibration of a tongue 
or reed placed over or in an orifice through which the air 
passes. (See pipe.) The pipes ina given set or stop are 
alike, except in size and pitch. The four principal quali- 
ties of tone produced are the true orvan-tone, given by open 
metal flue-pipes of broad scale; the jlute-tone, given by 
stopped wovuden flue-pipes; the string-tone, given by open 
metal flue-pipes of narrow scale; and the reed-tone, given 
by reed-pipes of various shape and material. A stop 


organ 


whose tones correspond exactly with the normal pitch of 
the digitals with which the several pipes are connected is 
called an eight-feet stop; one whose tones are uniformly an 
octave lower is called a sixtecen-/eet stop; while those whose 
tones are uniformly one or two octaves higher are called 
Sour-feet and two-feet stops respectively. Stops whose tones 
are different from the normal pitch of the digitals used, or 
from theirupper or lower octaves, are called mutation-atcpe, 
in distinction from the above foundation-stups. Stops that 
have more than one pipe to the digital are called mcxture- 
stopr or mixtures. It is customary to group together sev- 
eral stops of different construction, tone-quality, and pitch 
upon a single wind-chest, and such a group of stops con- 
stitutes a partial organ. Usually from two to five such 
groups of stops or partial organs are introduced, such as 
the great organ, the chief and moet sonorous of all; the 
suell-organ, 80 called because shut up ina tight bex one 
side of which consists of shutters which may be opened or 
shut so as to let out or muffle the sound; the choir-organ, 
a age intended for accompanying either voices or other 
stops of the organ itself; the es providing stops of 
very Conepicuaus wer and indivi rear and the pee 
organ, including deep-toned stops played from a keyboard 
for the feet, and supplying the fundamental tones of the 
harmony. The number, order, power, and quality of the 
stops placed in these several partial organs vary widely. 
Each is complete in itself, having its own wind-chest and 
keyboard, so that it can be used independently of the oth- 
ers; but by means of couplers any pair may be played con- 
jointly from asingle keyboard. (See apnler) The action 
includes one keyboard for each partial organ, a stop-knob 
for each stop, a knob or piston for each coupler, a swell- 
pedal, combination pedals, etc. Keyboards for the hands 
are called manuals, and those for the feet pedals, each being 
made up of the usual white and black digitals or keys. 
The manuals usually have a com of nearly or about five 
octaves, beginning on the second C below middle C, while 
the pedals have about half this compass, beginning an oc- 
tave lower. The manuals are placed above each other in 
a desk-like case ; when there are two, the lower belongs to 
the great organ, and the upper to the swell-organ; when 
there are three, the lowest belongs to the choir-organ. The 
stop-knobs, bearing the names of the stops, are placed on 
both sides of the manuals,-and are grouped according to 
the partial organs to which they belong. When a stop is 
to be used, its knob is pulled forward, or ‘“‘drawn.” 
quently combination pedals or pistons are provided, by 
which several knobs may be drawn or retired at once. 
Sometimes, also, a crescendo pedal is introduced, by which 
the entire resources of the instrument may be gradually 
called into action. The keyboards many be combined in 
various ways by means of couplers. The digitals of the 
keyboards are connected with the valves in the wind-chests 
by a complicated series of stickers, squares, rollers, track- 
ers, etc., which are almost entirely made of wood. In large 
organs the friction of the key-action is so great that a 
pneumatic or electric action is employed, in which the di- 
gitals merely make connections so that compressed air or 
electricity may dothe work. The stop-knobs are connected 
with the wind-chests by similar systems of levers, rods, 
squares, etc., which are also often pneumatically or electri- 
cally manipulated. Whenadigital ononeof the keyboards 
is depressed, a valve is opened from the wind-chest belong- 
ing to that keyboard, admitting the compressed air to a 
groove or channel over which stand all the pipes belong- 
ing to the digital: only those pipes, however, are sounded 
that belong to the stops whose stop-knobs happen to be 
drawn. The opening and closing of the shutters of the 
swell-boz is manipulated through a special atcell-pedal. Va- 
rious other mechanical accessories are often added, such 
as the tremulant, a device by which an oscillating tension 
is given to the air in one of the wind-trunks, the pedal- 
check, the bellowa-signal, etc. The history of organ music 
until the sixteenth century was coincident with that of vo- 
cal music, for which it merely atforded a basis; but since 
that time it has had a remarkable a oe develop- 
ment, particularly in the works of J. S. h. The organ 
has been much used in conjunction with choral music 
to enhance broad harmonic effects; and lately it has been 
also applied to the elaborate imitation of orchestral mu- 
sic. It remains the distinctively church instrument, al- 
though it is often found in concert-halls and in opera- 
houses. Formerly the instrument was often spoken of as 
@ pair of organs, or simply organs. 


His vois was merier than the merye orgon 
On masse days that in the chirche goon. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. $2. 


The cheife Church of this citty is curiously carved with- 
in and without, furnished with a patre of organs, and a 
most magnificent font, all of copper. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 17, 1641. 


In 1501 the complete expression is met with, ‘‘ one peyre 
of orgunys"; and it continued in use up to the time of 
Pepys, who wrote his ‘‘ Diary” in the second half of the 
17th century. Grove, Dict. Music, II. 587. 


7. One of the independent groups of stops of 
which a pipe-organ is made up; a partial organ, 
such as the great organ, the swell-organ, etc., 
described above.—8. A harmonium or reed- 
organ.— 9+. Some other musical instrument, as 
@ pipe or harp. 


There is much music, excellent voice, in this little or- 
gan (a recorder], yet cannot you make it A Bree ’Sblood ! 
do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 385. 


Accessory genital organs. Sce genital.— American 
organ, See reed-organ.— A pair of organs. See def. 6 
and pairl,5.—Barrel See barrel-organ.— Cabine 

0) See cabinet.— organ. See chatr-organ.— 
Choir organ. See choir-organ.— Cibarial, cup-shaped, 
Cuvierian organs. Seethe adjectives.— Cortian organ. 
See organ of Cortit.— Echo-0 one of the partial organs 
of a large pipe-organ: so called because it is placed ata 
distance from the main part of the instrument, and is used 
for echo-like effects. Its action is almost always electric. 


'—Electric organ. (a) The apparatus by means of which 


an electric fish (ray, eel, or catfish) gives a shock. (6) A 


organ 
ipe-organ the action of which is manipulated with the 
fel p of electricity.— Enharmonic, euharmonic organ. 


See the adjectives. —Expreasive organ, either a harmo- 
nium (see reed-organ), or the same as xell-uryan.— Full 
organ, in organ-playing, the entire power of the instru- 
ment.—Grand organ. Same as full oryan or great or- 
gan.— Great organ, the principal partial organ of a pipe- 
organ, its keyboard, wind-chest, and pipes being central 
with reference to the others.— Hand organ. See hand- 
organ.— Hydraulic organ, a pipe-organ the supply of 
compressed air for which is gathered by means of some 
hydraulic device. The term is especially applied to the 
organs of the ancient Romans, of the construction of which 
little is known: in this sense sometimes loosely used as 
opposed to pneumatic oryan.—Intertentacular organ 
of Parre, intromittent organ. See the adjectives. — 
Jacobson’s organ, a cul-de-sac or diverticular canal in 
the lower part of the nasal cavity of most vertebrates, shut 
off from the nasal fossa, but communicating with the buc- 
cal cavity by the ducts of Stenson. Its walls are variously 
branched, bearing branches of the olfactory nerve.— Ley- 


digian organs. See Leydigian.— Metamorphosis of 
organs. See metamorphosis.— Mouth organ. See mouth- 
oryan.— Organ coral see coral.— music, music 


written forthe organ or performed on the organ.— Organ 
of Bojanugs, the renal organ or nephridium of mollusks. 
Huxley, Anat. Invert, p. 478 See cuts under Lamellt- 
branchiata.— Organ of Corti, an epithelial structure on 
the floor of the cochlear canal of mammals, which appears to 
be the means by which sound-vibrations produce nervous 
impulses in the cochlear nerve. It consists of a peculiar 
modification of the lining epithelium of the basilar mem- 
brane within the membranous cochlea, the chief structural 
elements of which are the rods of Corti and the hair-cells. 
The rods of Corti are long, narrow, rigid columnar cell 
rising from a conical base and arranged in an inner an 
an outer row ; they incline toward each other and interlock 
by their heads, forming thus the arch of Corti. Adjoining 
the inner acoustic rods there is a single row, and exter- 
nally to the outer rods four to six (in man) rows of acous- 
tic hair-cells; these are long columns, inclined with the 
rods, attached to the basilar membrane, and terminating 
in a rounded extremity furnished with a curved row of 
short, stiff, terminal, hair-like filaments. The outer hair- 
cells are covered by the reticular membrane. The whole 
organ, finally, is covered by the tectorial membrane.— Or- 
an of Giraldés, a fanctionless remnant or vestige of the 
olffian body of the male, connected with the vas aber- 
rans and consisting of a number of convoluted tubules 
embedded in cellular tissue close to the head of the epi- 
didymis; the parepididymis.— Organ of Rosenmiiller 
a functionless remnant or vestige of the Wolffian body of 
the female; the parovarium.— Organ school, either a 
school where the art of organ-playing is taught, or an in- 
struction-book for organ-players.— Organs of the lat- 
eral line, in ichth. See mucous canals, under mucous. — 
Organ tablature, tablature intended for the record- 
ing of organ music. See tablature. — tone, a qual- 
ity of musical tone which is characteristic of the pipe-or- 
gan; such a tone as is given by the stop in a pipe-organ 
called the open dtapason.— Palpal organs. See palpal. — 
Parlor-organ. ‘ve reed-organ.— Partial organ, one of 
the distinct groups of stops into which a pipe-organ is di- 
vided, having its own wind-chest and its own keyboard. 
See def. 6.— Pedal organ. See def. 6 and pedal.— Pi 
Organ, an organ with pipes; a church organ: opposed to 
reed-organ. See def. 6.— Pneumatic organ, an organ the 
action of which is manipulated by means of pneumatic 
contrivances. See hydraulic organ, above.— Portative 
organ, an organ that can be carried about from place to 
place: first used to describe small pipe-organs, but now 
applied mostly to reed-organs. — Positive organ. (a) A 
pipe-org:n that is fixed or stationary: opposed to portatinve 
organ, (b) Same Bacau or jan = Ee organ. See reed- 
organ.— Sars’s organ, 8 little ciliated patch on the arm 
of the lophophore of some polyzoans.— Solo-o one 
of the partial organs of a large pipe-organ.— §well-or- 
gan, one of the partial organs of a pipe-organ. 
organ! (ér’gan), v. t. (Cf. AS. organtan, org- 
nian, sing to the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument; < organ1, n.) To furnish with or- 
gans; organize. Bp. Manningham. (Rare.] 
organ’+(or’gan),. [A contracted form of ort- 
gan. Cf. organy.] Same as origan. 


A good wife once a bed of organs set; 
The pigs came in, and eat up every whit; 
The good man said, Wife, you your garden may 
Hog’s-Norton call; here pigs on organs play. 
Wits’ Recreations, p. 85. (Nares.) 
organ-albumin (ér’gan-al-bi’min), ». The al- 
bumin which constitutes a part of the solid 
tissues. 
organ-bench (ér’gan-bench), n. The wooden 
bench or seat on which an organ-player sits. 
organ-blower (ér’gan-bl6’ér),”. Onewhoblows 
the bellows of an organ; also, a motor or en- 
gine for Wee an organ. 
organ-builder (ér’gan-bil’dér), n. One whose 
occupation is the construetion of pipe-organs. 
organdie, organdy (6r’gan-di),n. [«< F. organ- 
di, book-muslin.] A muslin of great fineness 
and translucency, used for women’s dresses. 
It is sold both plain and figured with printed 


flowers, ete. 

organert (Or’gan-ér),. [ME.,<¢ organ! + -er1.] 
An organist. 

organ-fish (6r’gan-fish), n. A drumfish of the 
genus Pogonias. 

organ-grinder (ér’van-grin’dér), n. A stroll- 
ing musician who ‘‘grinds” out music from a 
barrel-organ. 

organ-gun (é6r’gan-gun),n. A firearm inwhicha 


number of chambers, each containing a charge, 
are set side by side, like the pipes of an organ. 
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In one variety the chambers are moved sidewise by a ratch- 
et, and come severally opposite a barrel, through which 
the charge is fired. Itis the French orgue a serpentin, the 
German Todten-orgel (death-organ). ihe 

organ-harmonium (6r’gan-hir-m6/ni-um), 2. 
A harmonium or reed-organ of great compass 
and power, designed to be used as a substitute 
for an organ. 

organic (or-gan‘ik),a.andn. (= F. organique 
= Sp. orgdnico = Pg. It. organico (cf. D. G. or- 
ganisch = Dan. Sw. organisk), < L. organicus, ¢ 
Gr. opyavixdc, of or pertaining to organs, serv- 
ing as organs, ¢ dpyavoy, an organ: see organ}, ] 
I. a. 1. Acting as an instrument, of nature or 
art, to a certain end; serving as an organ or 


means; instrumental. 
He [Satan], glad 
Of her attention gain’d, with serpent-tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 5380. 
The animal system is not organic merely to feeling of 
the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impressions, ac- 
cording to the natural meaning of that term, conveyed by 
the nerves of the several senses. It is oryanic also to 
wants, and to impulses for the satisfaction of those wants, 
7’. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 85. 


2. Pertaining to or characteristic of an organ 
or the organs of animals and plants. 


In the knowledge of organte functions, how full soever 
it may be, we shall not find the adequate explanation of 
social phenomena. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 189. 


When the mind is cheered by happy thoughts, the or- 
ganic processes are promoted. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 472. 


3. Pertaining to objects that have organs; 
hence, pertaining to the animal and vegetable 
worlds; resulting from, or exhibiting character- 
istics peculiar to, animal or vegetable life and 
structure; organized. See inorganic. 


The term organic, as applied to any substance, fn no 
way relates to the presence or absence of life. The ma- 
terials which compose the living body are of course or- 
ganic in the main, but they are equally so after death has 
occurred —at any rate for a certain time—and some of 
them continue to be 80 for an indefinite period after life has 
departed. Sugar, for example, is an organic product ; but 
in itself it is of course dead, and it retains its stability 
after the organism which produced it has lost all vitality. 

H. A. Nicholsun., 


4. In chem., formerly used in the same sense 
as 3 (see also quotation under 3), but at pres- 
ent denoting any compound substance or rad- 
ical containing carbon. See chemistry and in- 
organic.— 5. Forming a whole with a system- 
atic arrangement or coédrdination of parts; or- 
ganized; also, systematized; systematic. 


No organic \aw can ever be framed witha provision spe- 
cifically applicable to every question which may occur in 
practical adininistration.  Lincotn, in Raymond, p. 117. 


Christianity stands in organic connection with the Old 
Testament religion, both being parts of a gradually devel- 


oping system. G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 5 


Every drama represents in organic sequence the five 
stages of which a complete action consists and which are 
essential to it. A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., Int., p. xi. 


Intelligence is not only organic, but it stands at the apex 
of organization. 
J. Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism, p. 139. 


6. In philol., depending on or determined by 
structure; not secondary or fortuitous.— 7. 
Organizing; constituting; formative; consti- 
tutive. 


A simple and truthful consideration of his official duty 
under the organic Act by which the Territory was organ- 
ized. G. T. Curtis, Buchanan, II. 202. 


8t. In siete noting a composition in harmony 


or intended for instruments.— Organic acid, acid 
of which carbon is a constituent part, as citric or tar- 
taric acid. Carbonic acid and its derivative acids are 
sometimes classed with the inorganic and sometimes 
with the organic acids.— Organic activity, an activity 
dependent on a special instrument or organ.— Organic 
analysis, in chem., the analysis of organic substances; 
the determination of the proximate principles or of the 
amounts of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and other ele- 
ments which may exist in them.— Organic base, in chem., 
a nitrogenous organic compound having alkaline proper- 
ties, and therefore capable of forming salts. These bases 
are obtained chiefly from vegetables. Also called alkaloid. 
Organic body, a body composed of dissimilar parts. — 
Organic che . See chemixtry.— Organic descrip- 
tion ofcurves. See curre.— Organic disease, a disease 
in which there is appreciable anatomical alteration in the 
structures involved: opposed to functional disease, in 
which any alterations produced are too fine to be visible. 
— Organic geometry. Sce geometry.— Organic law, in 
politics, a system of laws forming part of the fundamental 
constitution of a state; specifically, a written constitu- 
tion.— Organic molecules. See molecule.— Organic 
musict, an old name for instrumental music.— Organic 
product, that in which everything is interchangeably 
means and end.— Organic radical, in chem., a group of 
elements containing carbon, which takes part in chemical 
reactions like an element, not being readily decomposed 
by them.—Organic remains, fossil remains of a plant or 
an animal.— Organic theory, an explanation by means of 
a hypothesis of ao clopmens, especially peaceful develop- 
ment, from an inward determination to a determinate end. 


organist 

IT.+ n. The science of the instruments of 
rouelt such as induction, syllogism, and the 

ike. 

A system of logical precepts consists of two parts, the- 
matic and organtck. . . . The other |the second] converses 
abuut the organs themselves with which the understand- 
ing entreats of themes, and according to its capacity at- 
tains to the knowledge of them. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman. 

organical (dr-gan’i-kal), a. ([< organic + -al.] 
Same as organic. 

organically (ér-gan’i-kal-i),adv. Inan organic 
manner; by or with organs; with reference to 
organic structure or disposition of parts; by or 
through organization. 

organicalness (6r-gan’i-kal-nes),». The state 
of being organic. 

organicism (6r-gan’i-sizm), n. [< organic + 
~ism.) In pathol., the doctrine of the localiza- 
tion of disease; the theory which refers all dis- 
ease to material lesions of organs. 

organiet, 7. See organy!, organy2. 

organific (6r-ga-nif’ik), a. [< L. organum, or- 
gan, + -ficus, making: see -fic.] Forming or- 
gans or an organized structure; constituting 
an organism; formative; acting through or re- 
sulting from organs. Coleridge. 

organifier (6r-gan’i-fi-ér), n. [« organify + 
-er!,) In collodion dry-plate photographie pro- 
cesses, & weak solution, generally five to ten 
grains to the ounce of water, of organic matter, 
such as gelatin, albumen, coffee, gum arabic, 
or morphia, used to organify the sensitized plate. 
See organify. 

Some again employ an organtjier of tannin. 

Suver Sunbeam, p. 576. 

orga (6r-gan’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp, or- 
ganified, ppr. organifying. ([< L. organum, or- 
gan, + -ficure, make: see -fy.] In photog., to 
add organic matter to; impregnate with or- 
ganic matter: said of a dry plate prepared ac- 
cording to one of the old collodion processes. 
The plate, aftersensitization in the silver-bath, was washed 
to remove the free silver, and then flowed with the or- 
ganifier or preservative, the object of which was at once to 
hold open the pores of the collodion, to improve the keep- 


ing qualities of the plate, and to increase ite sensitiveness. 
See oryantyier. 


The plate is not to be exposed immediately after it is 
organtfied. Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 264. 


organisability, organisation, etc. See organ- 
izability, ete. 

orpanisate (6r’gan-i-sa’tii), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of organisatus, organizatus, organized: see 
organizate.] Those things which are organized, 
as animals and plants; any or all organisms. 
De Jussieu. 

organism (ér’gan-izm),n. [= F. organisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. orgunismo = G. organismus, < NL. or- 
ganismus ; as organ! + -ism.] 1. Organic struc- 
ture; organization. [Rare. ] 

Suffrage and proper organism combined are sufficient 
to counteract the tendency of government to oppression 
and abuse of power. Calhoun, Works, 1. 26. 
2. A body exhibiting organization and organic 
life; a member of the animal or vegetable 
kingdom; an individual composed of a number 
of essential and mutually dependent parts, all 
of which partake of a common life. 

Every organism has not only an inherited and gradually 
modified structure which is one of the determinants of its 
history, it has also a history of incident, that is on tran- 
sicnt conditions, which may lead two similar oryanisme 
along divergent paths, and determine them to different 


manifestations. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. fi. § 56. 


Germs of microscopic organisms exist abundantly on 
the surface of al] fruits. 
Pasteur, On Fermentation (trans.), p. 99. 
3. Anything that is organized or organic. 
e social organism is not a mere physiological organ- 
ism. Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 190. 
The universe is not a machine but an organism, with an 
indwelling principle of life. J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. 131. 
organismal (6r-ga-niz’mal), a. [< organism + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to or produced by liv- 
ing organisms: as, organismal fermentation. 
In 1852 Naudin argued for the formation of new species 
in nature in a similar way to that of varieties under culti- 
vation, further attaching great importance to an assumed 
‘principle of finality,” apparently a kind of organtsmal 
fate, Encye. Brit., XXIV. 77. 
organist (ér’gan-ist),. [In ME. organister (or- 
gonyster); = F. organiste = Sp. Pg. It. orga- 
nista, < ML. organista, one who plays on & musi- 
eal instrument (ef. organizare, play on @ musi- 
cal instrument),< L. organum, a musical instru- 
ment, organ: see organ1,] 1, One who plays 
on an organ, especially a pipe-organ; specif- 
ically, in modern churches, the regular official 


organist 
charged with playing the organ and often with 
the management of all the music of the service. 
Over his keys, the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully ana far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list. 

, Vision of Sir Launfal. 
2t. In medieval music, a singer who sang some 
other part than the cantus firmus or melody. 
Also organizer.—3. In ornith., a West Indian 
tanager, Euphone or Euphonia musica: so called 
from its musical powers. The name is also 
given to other tanagers of this genus. 

organistert,». (ME. orgonyster ; as organist + 
-er.] Anorganist. Prompt. Parv., p. 369. 
organistic (ér-ga-nis’tik), a. [« organist + -ic.] 
mustc, of or pertaining to an organ. 
organistram (6r-ga-nis’trum),n. [< Gr. dpyavov, 
organ, + suffix -corpov.] A large variety of hur- 


dy-gurdy. : , 
organityt (6r-gan’i-ti), n. (« organ] + -~ity.] 
The quality or condition of possessing organs; 


organization. ([Rare.] 


Many put out their force informative 
In their ethereall corporeity, 
Devoid of heterogeneall organity. 


Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, I. ii. 24. 
organizability (6r’gan-i-za-bil’i-ti), mn. [« or- 
ee + Zhe see -bility.] The property of 
ing organizable; capability for organization 
or for being turned into living tissue: as, the 
Sd eis of fibrin. Also spelled organisa- 
lity. 
organizable (ér’gan-i-za-bl), a. [< organize + 
-able.| Capable of being organized; suscepti- 
ble of organization. Also spelled organisable. 
The superior types of organic substances, ending in or- 
ganizaltle protoplasm. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol. (Amer. ed., 1872), App., p. 483. 
organizatet, a. [< NL. organizatus, organisatus, 
pp. of organizare: see organize.] Provided with 
or acting through organs; organized. 
Death our spirits doth release 


From this distinguish’d organizate sense. 
Dr. H. More, Preexistency of the Suul, st. 21. (Davies.) 


organization (6r’gan-i-za’shon), n. [= F. or- 
ganisation = Sp. organizacion = Pg. organisacdo 
= It. organizzazione; as organize + -ation.] (1. 
The act of organizing, or the process of dispos- 
ing or arranging constituent or interdependent 
parts into an organic whole. (a) The process of 
rendering organic, in any sense. 


Socially, as well as individually, organization is indis- 
sable to growth; beyond acertain point there cannot 

Be further growth without further orvanization. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 65. 


@) The process of arranging or systematizing ; specifically, 
he pore of combining parts into a covrdinated whole: 
the organization of an expedition. 


Philosophy, with him [Hegel], lies quite out of the range 
of common sense—which is merely the organization of 
sensible experiences. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philus., I. 124. 


2. That which is organized; a regularly con- 
stituted whole or aggregate; an organism, or a 
systematized and regulated whole; any body 
which has a definite constitution: often used 
specifically of an organized body of persons, as 
a literary society, club, corporation, etc. 


Such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the self-com- 
mand of the warriors whom Cromwell had trained, that in 
their camp a political organization and a religious organt- 
zation could exist without destroying military organization. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 


The body {fs a healthful and beautiful organization only 
when the principle of life acts generously through all its 
parts. hanning, Perfect Life, p. 199. 


A moribund organization, to which few known writers 
belong, and before which dry-as-dust papers are semi-oc- 
casionally read. Harper's » LXAXVLI. 843, 


3. Organic structure or constitution; arrange- 
ment, disposition, or collocation of interde- 
pendent parts or organs; constitution in gen- 
eral: as, animal organization; the organization 
of society; the organization of the church or of 


a legislature. Spectfically, the physical constitution of 
an animal or vegetable body or of one of its parts: used 
absolutely, the physical or mental constitution of a human 
being: often used with special reference to the activities 
or functions which depend upon such organic structure: 
as, a fine, delicate, or susceptible organization, 


The man whose moral organization is under due control 
never acts on mere feeling, but invariably submits it to 
reflection. Fowler, Shaftesbury ahd Hutcheson, p. 79. 


The lowest living things are not, properly speaking, or- 

pouiene at all; for they have no distinctions of parta— no 
es of organization. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol. (Amer. ed., 1872), App., p. 481. 


The habits of command formed by a long period of al- 
most universal empire, and by the aristocratic organisa- 
tion of the city, contributed to the clevation, and also to 
the pride, of the national character. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 182. 
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IT was of a peculiarly sensitive organization; my nerves 
shivered to every touch, like harp-strings. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 60. 

General discriminative power probably implies from the 
first a fine organisation of the brain as a whole. 

J. Sully, Outlines of PsychoL, p. 145. 
Also spelled organisation. 

organize (6r’gan-iz), v.; pret. and pp. organized, 
ppr. organizing. (=F. organiser = Sp. organi- 
zar = Pg. organisar =It. organizzare, < NL. or- 
ganizare, organize (cf. ML. organizare, play on 
the organ), < L. organum, organ: see organ.) 
I, trans. 1, To render organic; give an organic 
structure to; construct or modify so as to ex- 
hibit or subserve vital processes: commonly in 

the past participle. 

Those nobler faculties of the soul organized matter could 
never produce. Ray. 

“Organized beings,” says the physiologist, “are composed 
of a number of essential and mutually dependent parts,” 
“An organized product of nature,” says the great metaphy- 
sician, ‘‘is that in which all the parts are aba y Car 
and means.” Whevwell, 
2. In general, to form into a whole consisting 
of interdependent parts; codrdinate the parts 
of; systematize; arrange according to a uni- 
form plan or for a given purpose; provide with 
a definite structure or constitution; order. 

80 completely, however, is a society organized upon the 
same system as an individual being that we may almost 
say there is something more than an analogy between them. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 490. 


Don Galvez went himself to Havannah to organise and 
command a great expedition against Pensacola. 
Lecky, Eng. in 1sth Cent., xiv. 


In the field where the western abutment of the old 
bridge may still be seen, about half a mile from this spot, 
the first organized resistance wags made to British arms. 

Emerson, Hist. Disc. at Concord. 
3. In music, to sing or arrange in parts: as, to 
organize the halleluiah. [Rare.]=gyn. 2 To con- 
stitute, construct. 

IT, éxtrans. To assume an organic structure 
or a definite formation or constitution, as a 
number of individuals; become coiérdinated or 
systematically arranged or ordered. 

The men organize, and, as Choros of old men, approach 
with hostile intent, but are worsted in the encounter that 
ensues. Amer. Jour. Philol., VIII. 187. 

Also spelled organise. 

organizer (ér’gan-i-zér),”. 1. One who organ- 
izes; one who arranges the several parts of 
anything for action or work; one who estab- 
lishes and systematizes.— 2+. Same as organ- 
ist, 2. 
Also spelled orqaniser. 
organ-ling (6r’gan-ling), n. 
Same as orgeis. 
organ-loft (6r’gan-léft), ». The loft or gallery 
where an organ stands, Also called music-loft. 
organochordium (6r’gan-6-kér’di-um), n. 
(NL., < Gr. épyavov, an organ, + yopdy, a string, 
chord.) A musical instrument combining the 
mechanisms of the pianoforte and of the pipe- 
organ: it was suggested by G. F. Vogler. 
organogenesis (Or’gan-6-jen’e-sis),n. ([NL., < 
Gr. dp)avov, an organ, + yéveorc, origin: see 
genesis.) Same as organogeny. 
organogenetic (6r’gan-6-jé-net’ik), a. [< or- 
ganogenesis, after genetic.) Same as organogenic. 
organogenic (Or’gan-6-jen’ik),a. [As organo- 
gen-y + -ic.] Pertaining or relating to orga- 
nogeny; organogenetic. 
organogeny (or-ga-noj’e-ni),.  [< Gr. dpyavov 
organ, + -yéveca, ¢-yevyc, producing: see -geny. 
The history of the development of organs of 
living bodies, and of the systems and appa- 
ratus composed of these organs. Also organo- 
genesis. 

The development of the flower as a whole, or, as it is 

termed, the Organogeny of the flower. 
Bessey, Botany, p. 426. 
organographic (ér’gan-0-graf’ik), a. [¢ orga- 
nograph-y + -ic.) Pertaining to organography. 
organographical (é6rgan-o-graf‘i-kal, a. [< 
organographic + -al.] Sameas organographic. 
organographist (6r-ga-nog’ra-fist), n. [« or- 
ganograph-y + -ist.] One who describes the 
organs of animal or vegetable bodies. 
organography (dr-ga-nog’ra-fi), mn. [= F. or- 
ganographie, < Gr. dpyavov, organ, + -ypadia, ¢ 
ypagew, write.] 1. In biol., the study of or- 
gans and their relations; a description of the 
organs of plants and animals; descriptive or- 
ganology.—2. In music, the scientific descrip- 
tion of musical instruments. 
organoleptic (6r’gan-d-lep’tik), a. [« Gr. dp- 
yavov, an organ, + Ayrrindc, < AquPBdverv, Aapeiv, 
take.] | 1. Making an impression on an organ; 
specifically, making an impression on the or- 


[< organ + ling1.] 


organoplastic 


ns of touch, taste, and smell.—2. Suscepti- 
le of receiving an impression; plastic. Dun- 
glison. 
organologic (6r’gan-6-loj’ik), a. [« organolog-y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to organology. 
organological (Or’gan-6-loj’i-kal),a. [< organ- 
ologic + -al.]_ Same as organologic. 
organologist (dr-ga-nol’6-Jist), ». [« organol- 
og-y + -tst.) In biol., one skilled in organol- 


ogy. 

organology (ér-ga-nol’6-ji), n. [= F. organolo- 
gre, < Gr. épyavov, an organ, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerr, 
speak: see -ology.] 1. A branch of biology 
which treats in particular of the different or- 
gans of animals and plants with reference to 
structure and function.— 2. Phrenology.— 3. 
The study of structure or organization. 

The science of style, as an organ of thought, of style in 
relation to the ideas and feelings, might be called the or- 
ganology of style. De Quincey, Style, . 
4. In music, the science of musical instruments. 

organometallic (6r’gan-d-me-tal’ik), a. [< or- 
gan(ic) + metallic.) In chem., an epithet a 
plied to compounds in which an organic radical, 
as ethyl, is directly combined with a metal, to 
distinguish them from other organic compounds 
containing metals, in which the metal is indi- 
rectly united to the radical by the intervention 
of oxygen. 
organon (6r’ga-non), n. 
strument, organ: see organ}, 
1¢. An organ; an instrument. 
FP aweying al his wits in vain expense, 


Abusing all his organons of sense. 
Marston, Scourge of Villanie, viii. 210, 
O thou great God, ravish my earthly sprite! 
That for the time a more than human skill 
May feed the organons of all my sense. 
Peele, David and Bethsabe, st. 15. 


2. Aninstrument of thought. originally applied to 
the logical theory of demonstration, and then by the Pert- 
patetics to the whole of logic, especially to the topics of 
Aristotle or the rules for probable reasoning, as being only 
an instrument or aid to philosophy, and not meriting the 
higher place of a part of philosophy claimed for it by the 
Stoics and most of the Academics; thence given as a title 
to the logical treatises of Aristotle. 
The organon of Descartes is doubt. 
Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’s Method, p. xxi. 


Hence —3. A code of rules or principles for 


scientific investigation. Bacon's work on this sub- 
ject was called by him the ‘“‘Novum Organum.” Kant 
uses the term to denote the particular rules for acquiring 
the knowledge of a given class of objects. 


I never could detect .. . that he did not just as rigor- 
ously observe . . . the peculiar logic of the law as if he 
had never investigated any other than legal truth by any 
other organon than legal logic in his life. 

R. Choate, Addresses, p. 259. 


The theory of judicial evidence is constantly misstated 
or misconceived even in this country [England], and the 
English law on the subject is too often described as being 
that which it is its chief distinction not to be— that is, 
as an Organon, as a sort of contrivance for the discovery 
of truth which English lawyers have patented. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 302. 

Also organum., 

organonomic (ér’gan-6-nom’ik), a. [< organ- 
onomy + -ic.] Pertaining to organonomy. 

organonomy aor pa non O-mni), n. [€ Gr. dpya- 
vov, an organ, + voyoc, laws] The doctrine of the 
observed sequence of cause and effect in or- 
ganic life; the body of organonomic laws. - 

organonym (6r’gan-0-nim), n. i Gr. dpyavov, 
an organ, + dvvya, dvoua, a name.] In Diol., the 
tenable technical name of any organ. ane 

organonymal (ér-ga-non’i-mal), a. [< orga- 
nonym-y + -al.] Of or pertaining to orga- 
nonymy. Coues. 

organonymic (ér’ga-nd-nim’ik), a. [< orga- 
nonym-y + -tc.] Pertaining to organonymy; 
organonymal: as, organonymic terms. Wilder. 

organonymy (é6r-ga-non’i-mi), . [« Gr. dpya- 
vov, an organ, + dveua, dvoza, a name.) In biol., 
any system of scientific names of organs; the 


(< Gr. dpyavory, an in- 
Cf. organum.] 


nomenclature of organs; organonyms collec- 
tively. 
The terms . .. are the namesof , Organ-names, or 


organonyms, and their consideration constitutes orga- 
nonymy. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 515. 


organophonic (é6r’ga-n6-fon’ik), a. [< Gr. dpya- 
vov, an organ, + ¢uwr}, voice: see phonic.] In 
music, noting a kind of vocal music in which the 
tones ian ee are Ge be 

or 0 (6r-ga-nof’i-li), 2. r. dpyavoy, 
an Ofna ~ aa a tribe.] The tribal histor 
of organs. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 24. 

organoplastic (6r’gan-6-plas’tik), a. [< Gr. dp- 
yavoyv, an organ, + zAaoroc, verbal adj. of Ado- 
oecv, form, mold, + -ic. Cf. plastic.] Possess- 
ing the property of producing or evolving the 


organoplastic 


tissues of the organs of animals and plants: as, 
organoplastic G 8. (< Gr. 5 

organoplasty (é6r’gan-6-plas-ti), ». r. Op- 
Sree, oneal + wAacrés, verbal adj. of rAdccen, 
form, mold, + -y.] In Diol., the origination or 
development of the tissues of organs in plants 
and animals. 

organoscopy (ér’gan-6-sk6-pi), m. [< Gr. dp)a- 
vov, organ, + -cxovia, < oxozeiv, view.}] Phre- 
nology. 

organ-piano (6r’gan-pi-an’6), n. Same as melo- 
ptano. 

organ-pipe (ér’gan-pip),”. [<ME. organ-pype. ] 
1. A pipe of a pipe-organ. See pipe. 

And the thunder, 


That deep and dreadtul organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper. Shak., Tempest, fii. 8. 98. 


Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 

Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
2, Figuratively, the throat; the windpipe; 
hence, the voice.—3. In costume, a large pip- 
ing; a rounded flute.—Organ-pipe coral. See coral. 
organ-point (ér’gan-point), n. In music, a sin- 
gle tone, usually the tonic or the dominant, held 
or sustained by one of the voice-parts while the 
other parts progress freely without reference to 
the sustained tone, except at the beginning and 


end of the passage. It is a favorite effect in the 

climaxes of contrapuntal compositions. When an organ- 
int occurs in any other than the lowest voice, it is said 
be tnverted. Also pedal-point, pedal harmony, pedal. 

organ Fes) (6r’gan-rest), n. In her., same as 

clarion. J. Gibbons. 

organ-screen (ér’gan-skrén), n. Eccles., an or- 


namental screen of stone or timber on which a 
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Organ-screen. 
Choir of Lincoln Cathedral, England, looking toward the nave. 


church organ, usually a secondary organ, small- 


er than the great organ, is placed in cathedrals. 
In English churches it is often placed at the western ter- 
mination of the choir, in the normal position of the rood- 
loft; it is often found, however, as invariably in French 
cathedrals, on one side of the choir. 


organ-seat (ér’gan-sét), ». Same as organ- 


bench. 
organ-stop (ér’gan-stop), ». The stop of an 
organ. See organ! and stop. 


organum (ér’ga-num), x. [L., LL., <« Gr. dp- 
yavov, an instrument, ofgan, etc.: see organon, 
organ|,] 1. Same as organon.— 2, In mustc : (a) 
An organ. (b) Same as diaphony, 2. 

organy!t (ér’ga-ni), n.; pl. organies(-niz). [Also 
organie; (ME. *organye, orgonye, « OF. organie, 
organ (musical instrument), an extended form 
of organe, organ: see organ!,) An organ; in- 
strument; means. 


organy*t (dr’ga-ni), n. 


organzine (ér’gan-zin), 7. 


orgasm (ér’ 


orgelt, 2. 
orgiastic (ér-ji-as’tik), a. 


- giastic worship. 


orgult, orgelt, 7. 


orguloust, a. 
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Youth and love 
Were th’ vnresisted organics to seduce you. 
Chapman, All Fools, fi. 1. 


Of pee and of gloria laus gretly me dremed, 
And how osanna by ongonye ole folke songen. 
ers Plowman (B), xviil. 9. 
[Also organie; a var. of 
organ4, origan.|] Same as origan. 
Rosemarie, Basil, Saverie, Organte, Marjoram, Dill, Sage, 
Baulme, etc. 
Touchstone of Complexions (1575), p. 66. (Davies.) 
The storke having a bunch of orgamy 
Can with much ease the adders sting eschew. 
Heywood, Troia Britanica (1609). (Nares.) 
[< F. organsin, OF. 
organstn, orgasin = Pg. organsim, < It. organ- 
gino, organzine.] 1, A silk thread made of sev- 
eral singles twisted together; thrown silk. The 
warp of the best silk textiles is made of it.— 2. 
Silk fabric made of such thread. 
organzine (ér’gan-zin), v. 4.; pret. and pp. or- 
ganzined, ppr.organzining. [< organzine,n.] In 
silk-making, to twist single threads together, 
forming thrown silk or urganzine. Brande and 
Cox. 
zm),”. (= F. orgasme=Sp. Pg. It. 
orgasmo, < Gr. *opyaouds, swelling, excitement, 
< opyav, swell, be excited; cf. op)7, passion, im- 
pulse, propension; akin to opéyery, stretch after, 
esire: see orexis.] 1. Immoderate excitement 
or action. 


With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems imperti- 
nent to interpose a religious sentiment. 
Lamb, Grace before Meat. 


His friend started at the disordered a pesrence of the 
bard [Gray], whose orgasm had disturbed is very air and 
countenance. I. D'Ieraeli, Lit. Char., p. 189. 
2. In med., a state of excitement in an organ: 
applied chiefly to the acme of venereal excite- 
ment in sexual intercourse. 

orgastic (ér-gas’tik), a. Characterized by or 
exhibiting orgasm; turgid, as an organ. 

orgeat (ér’zhat), n. [< F. orgeat, < orge, < L. 
hordeum, barley: see Hordeum.] A syrup made 
from almonds (originally barley), sugar, and 


orange-flower water. It is much used by confection- 
ers, and medicinally as a mild demulcent and an agreeable 
vehicle for stronger remedies. 


orgels (6r’jé-is), n. (Origin not ascertained; no 
0 


vious connection with organ-ling.] <A large 
kind of a Also called organ-ling. 

e orgul. 

(< Gr. dpy:aorexéds, of 
or pertaining to eS dpyia, orgies: see orgy. ] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the orgies or 
mystic festivities of the ancient Greeks, Phry- 
gians, etc., especially those in honor of Bac- 
chus or of Cybele; characterized by or consist- 
ing in wild, unnatural, impure, or cruel revelry; 
frantically enthusiastic : as, orgiastic rites; or- 
See orgy}. 

The religion of the Greeks in the region of Ida as well 
as at Kyzikus was more orgiastic than the native worshi 
of Greece Proper, just as that of Lampeacus, Priapus, an 
Parium was more licentious. Grote, Hist. Greece, I. 338. 

orgic (ér’jik), a. [< org-y + -ic.] Orgiastic. 
[Rare.] 
They (Egyptian pilgrims} landed at every town along 
the river to perform orgic dances. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 91. 
orglet,. [ME.: see organ!.] Same as organ}. 
orgont, orgonet, ”. Middle English forms of 
organ}, 
orgonyet,”. A Middle English form of organy!. 
orguine (6r-gi-net’), nm. [A French-like 
spelling, < organ + -ette.] A mechanical mu- 
sical instrument, consisting of one or more 
sets of reeds with an exhaust-bellows. The ori- 
fices to the reeds are covered with a movable strip of paper 
in which holes are cut at intervals, so that, when a crank 
is turned and the bellows put in operation, the paper is 
revolved from one roller to another, and the air is admit- 
ted to the reeds through the holes. The melodic and har- 
monic effects depend upon the position and size of the 
holes. The tone is light and pleasant, and the music pro- 
duced is often accurate and effective. 
(ME., also orguil, orgel, or- 
hel, pride (cf., in comp., orgel-mod, orgel-pride, 
pride), partly < AS. orgol (in deriv. orgel-), 
pride, pay <€ OF. orgoil, orgoel, orguel, or- 
gueil, F. orgueil = Pr. orguelh, ergueth, orguoil, 
orgoil, argull = Sp. orqullo = Pg. orgulho = It. 
orgoglio, pride; the Rom. forms prob. of Teut. 
origin: ef. OHG. urgilo, excessively, oppres- 
sively; appar. ¢ or- (= OHG. ur-), out, + -gel, 
of unknown origin.] Pride. 
Woreldes richesse wecheth orgel on mannes heorte. 
Old Eng. Hom., fi. 43, 17. 
Also orqueilous ; < ME. orgulous, 
orgetlous, < OF. orgueilleus, orguillus, orgoillos, 
orgoillus, F. orqueilleux (= Pr. orguelhos, er- 
guelhos, orgoillos = Sp. orgulloso = Pg. orgu- 


orgyia 


lhoso = It. orgoglioso; ef. AS. orgellic), proud, < 
orgoil, orgoel, orguel, orgueil, pride: see orgul. } 
1. Proud; haughty. 
Wherto repaired thys cruel t, 
Called Guedon, that so Ww. 
Gret, thikke, longe, stronge, meruelous to se. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 2056. 

In Troy there lies the scene. From isles of Greece 

The princes their high blood chafed, 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships. 

; hak., T. and C., Prol., L 2 
2. Ostentatious; showy. 

His atyre was orgulous. 

Romance of Rich., quoted by Steevens. (Nares.) 
3. Swollen; augmented; excessive; hence, 
threatening; dangerous. 

But they nat how to passe ye ryuer of Derne, 
whiche was fell and orgulous at certayne times, and espe- 
cially rather in Somer than in Winter. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. cii 


orgulouslyt, adv. [ME.,< orgulous + -ly2.] In 


an orgulous manner; proudly; haughtily. 


Off a fers behold [with a fierce look), orgulously wrought. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L. 3543. 


orgy (ér’ji), 2.5; pl. orgies (-jiz). [< F. orgies = 


Sp. orgias = Pg. orgias = It. orgie, < L. orgia, 
Pp . © Gr. épya, pl., secret rites, prob. < “epyerm, 
o, perform; cf. épyov, work, performance. Con- 
nection with opy7, passion (see orgasm), is not 
robable. The singular is not used in L. or 
r.,and is rare in mod. use (E.and F.).] 1. 
Secret rites or ceremonies connected with the 
worship of some of the deities of classical my- 
thology, as the mysteries of Ceres; particular- 
ly, the revels at the festivals in honor of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus, or the festival itself, which was 
celebrated with boisterous songs and dancing 
(see bacchante and menad): generally plural in 
this sense. 
Pentheus and Orpheus were torn to pieces by the frantic 
women at his orgies. Bacon, Fable of Dionysus. 
It would have resembled an orgy to Bacchus. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 118 (Latham.) 
Hence—2. A wild or frantic revel; a noctur- 
nal carousal; drunken revelry. 

Amid the orgies of weary and satiated profligacy 
first a spirit of scoffing, then of savage, vindictive, and ag- 
greasive scepticism. W.R. Greg, Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 17. 


Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 
Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 
ennyson, Lucretius. 


=Syn. 2. Revel, sgruaes| etc. See carousall, 


arose 


orgyia (ér-ji’iti), x.; pl. orgyia (-i6). [NL., <Gr. 


opyva, the length of the outstretched arms, a 
fathom, < opéyev, stretch out: see orezis.] 1. 
An ancient Greek measure of length, equivalent 
toabout6feet. Encyc. Brit., 1. 387.—2. [cap.] 
A genus of arctiid moths of the restricted family 
Liparida, the males of which fly by day with a 
vaporing kind of motion, and hence are called 


taporers or vaporer-moths. They are also known as 
tussock-moths, from the long tufts of hair with which the 
caterpillars are furnished. The females are incapable of 
- ficht, having only rndi- 

c | mentary wings. In the 
male the body is slender; 

the proboscis is short; the 
palpi are short and very 
hairy, with the third joint 
shortest; the antenne are 
broadly pectinate; the 


he hind tibize have two short 
3s apical spurs, or four long 
+ ones; and the wings are 
+, broad, extending beyond 
oN the end of the abdomen. 
Thelarve are elongate and 

b tuberculate, usually with 


White-marked Tussock-moth (Orgyta (encostigma). 


a, wingless female upon her egg-mass; 6, newly hatched larva 
or caterpillar, hanging by a thread; c, mature caterpillar on a leaf; 
a, winged male moth; ¢, male pupa; / female pupa. (All natural 

ze.) 


orgyia 

two long poses of hair on the prothoracic and anal seg- 
ments; they spin a slight cocoon above-ground. The 
ca is represented in all the Old World countries, and 

some North American members. The male of O. an- 
tigua, the common vaporer, is a small brown moth with 
a white spot on the edge of the fore wings. 0. caenosa 
is the reed tussock-moth. 0O. fuscelina is the dark tus- 
sock-moth. OQ. leucostigma, the white-marked tussock- 
moth, is very troublesome in the streets of many cities of 
the United States, injuring shade-trees. Ochsenhetmer, 

10. 

Oribates (6-rib’a-téz),. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
< Gr. dpecBarnc, mountain-ranging, < dpoc, a 
mountain, + Baiverr, go.] A genus of beetle- 
mites, Epica of the family Oribatide, having 
the cephalothorax with lamellar appendages, 
the vertex with bristly hairs, and the middle 


claw larger than the others. There are probabl 
many more species than have thus far been determined 
O. ovivorus is a useful mite, which feeds on the eggs of 
the cankerworm-moth in the United States. Also Oro- 


Oribatida (or-i-bat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Oribates 
+ -ide.] Afamily of tracheate acarids, typified 
by the genus Ortbates. They are known as beetle- 
mites, from the hard horny integument, and also as wood- 
mites. Theocelli are almost obsolete, the mandibles che- 
late, the short palpi four-jointed, and the legs five-jointed, 
all ey. None is parasitic at any age, or specially 
injurious, and some are beneficial. About 12 genera are 
described. The Oribatide are sometimes divided into 2 
subfamilies, Pterogasterine or Oribatine proper, and Opo- 
terogasterina, the latter containing 9 genera. 

oribi, ». Same as ourebi. 

orichalc (or’i-kalk), n. [Formerly also ori- 
chalche ; = F. orichalque = Sp. Pg. It. oricalco, 
< L. orichaleum (also erroneously aurichalcum, 
simulating aurum, gold), < Gr. opeiyadxoc, rarely 
opiyadxoc, yellow copper ore, brass, lit. ‘moun- 
tain-copper,’ < dpoc, mountain, + yaAxdc, ecop- 
per: see chalcitis.] The equivalent in English 
of the Greek opeiyadxoc, the name of a metallic 
alloy or metal of brilliant luster, mentioned by 
Greek authors of a very early date, and con- 
sidered by them as worthy to be classed with 


gold and silver in respect of value. Plato, while 
often speaking of it, admits that orichalc was no longer to 
be had in his time; and some (Aristotle, it is said, amon 
them) deny that any such metal ever existed. The wo 
passed into Latin under the form of orichalcum, and later 
that of aurichalcum. Although sometimes used as the 
name of brass (as by Strabo, who, with as near an approach 
to accuracy as was possible in those aye, describes the 
method of manufacturing that metal and calls the alloy 
orichaleum), it had in general — even down to the middle 
ages—a more or less uncertain meaning, standing some- 
times for an entirely ideal and very precious substance 
and sometimes for an ordinary metal or alloy (as copper 
or bronze), but having a peculiar value on account of the 
manner in which it was made, or the locality whence it 
came. 

The metall was of rare and passing price; 

Not Bilbo steele, nor brasse from Corinth fet, 

Nor costly Oricalche trom strange Pheenice, 

But such as could both Phoebus arrowes ward, 

And th’ hagling darts of heaven beating hard. 

Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 78. 


orichalceous (or-i-kal’shius), a. [< orichale + 
-cous.) Of or pertaining to orichale; having a 
luster or color between that of gold and that 
of brass. 

orichalcum (or-i-kal’kum), ». Same as orichale. 

oriel (6’ri-el), n. [Formerly also orial; <« ME. 
oryel, oriol, oryall, < OF. oriol, < ML. oriolum, 
& small room, a recess, a porch; perhaps orig. 
a gilded room, for L. *aureolum, neut. of au- 
reolus, of gold, golden, gilded, < aureus, of 
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Oriel, Castle of Heidelberg, Baden. 


oriency? (6’ri-en-si), n. 


orient (6’ri-ent), a. and n. 
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gold: see aureole, aureous, and cf. oriole.] A 
portico, recess, or small room forming a pro- 
jection from a room or building, as a hall or 
chapel, in the form of a large bay or recessed 
window, and often more richly furnished or 
more private than the rest of the room or 
building, formerly used as a boudoir, closet, 


and separate apartment for various purposes. 
It projects from the outer face of the wall, being in plan 
semi-hexagonal, semi-octagonal, or rectangular, etc., and 
is supported on brackets, corbels, or corbeling. When 
such a projecting feature rests upon the ground, or di- 
rectly upon the foundation of the building, it is called a 
bay-window, or a bow-window. Also called orie-window. 


Sure I am that small excursion out of gentlemen's halls 


an Fuller, Ch. Hist., VI. 285. 


At St. Alban’s was an Oriel, or apartment for persons 
not so sick as to retire to the Infirmary. 
Foebrooke, Brit. Monachism, xxxix. 


And thro’ the topmost Oriels' colored flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


All in an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward the stream 
They met. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


A small church too strikes us, with its windows project- 
ing like ortels, one of them indeed rising from the ground. 
E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 49. 


[< orien(t) + -cy.] 
Brightness or strength of color. 
Black and thorny plum tree is of the deepest oriency. 
Evelyn, III. iv. 12. 
{< ME. orient, n., <¢ 
OF. orient, F. orient = Sp. Pg. It. oriente, < L. 
orien(t-)s, rising; a8 a noun (se. sol, sun), the 
quarter where the sun rises, the east, day; 
ppr. of oriri, rise, = Gr. ¥ op in opvivat, rise, = 
t. ¥ ar, rise.] I, a. 1. Rising, as the sun; 
ascending; arising. 
Let us feare leat the Sunne for ever hide himselfe, and 
turn his orient steps from our ingrateful Horizon, justly 


condemn'd to be eternally benight'd. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix’d stars, fix'd in their orb that flies. 
tlton, P. L., Vv. 175. 


The songs, the stirring air, 
The life re-ortent out of dust. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxvi. 
2. Eastern. Also oriental. 


Now morning from her oriené chamber came, 

And her first footsteps touch’d a verdant hill. 
Keats, Imit. of Spenser. 
3. Resembling the dawn in brilliancy, bright- 
ness, or purity of coloring; bright; shining; 
bere especially, as applied to pearls, of a 
elicate speckless texture, and clear, almost 
translucent, white color with subdued irides- 

cence: opposed to occidental. 

If he should loue an Orient stone, it is for the propertie 


or beautie thereof. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 362. 


These unjust and insolent positions I would not men- 
tion, were it not thereby to make the countenance of truth 
more orient, Hooker, Eccles, Polity, viii. 2. 


I would not hear of blacks, I was so light, 
But chose a colour orient like my mind. 
Middleton, Massinger, and Rowley, Old Law, ii. 1. 
Is your pearl orient, sir? B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
Thick with kling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitable on earth. 
Milton, P. L., iff. 607. 
IT. n. 1. The east; the part of the horizon 
where the sun first appears in the morning: op- 
posed to occident. 
Morn in the white wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. . 
Tennyson, Princ 
2. (cap. orl.c.] With the definite article, the 
East; Eastern countries; specifically Ceap.J, the 
region to the east and southeast of the lead- 
ing states of Europe: a vague term, including 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, India, ete. 
They conquered manye regnes grete 
In the Orient. Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 324. 
3. The peculiar luster of a pearl; a delicate 
speckless texture, with pellucid color and sub- 
dued iridescence, as in pearls of the first water. 
A pearl of the first water should possess, in jewellers’ 
language, a perfect “skin” and a fine orient. 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 446. 
4. A pearl possessing such qualities; a pearl 
of the first water. 
Prof. Teufelsdrockh's Book . . . is indeed. . . a very 
Sea of Thought, ... wherein the toughest pearl-diver 
may dive to his utmost depth, and return not only with 


sea-wreck, but with true orents. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 1. 2. 


Orient equinoctial, that part of the eastern horizon 
which is cut by the equinoctial circle.— Orient estival, 


orient (6’ri-ent), v. ¢. 


in Dorcetshire (respect it East or Weat) is common! called . 


oriental (6-ri-en’tal), a. and n. 


orientalise, v. ¢. 
orientalism (6-ri-en’tal-izm), n. 


orientalism 


the eastern intersection of the horizon by the pe of 
Cancer.— Orient hibernal, the eastern intersection of 
the horizon by the tropic of [¢F ori 


F. orienter = Sp. Pg. 
orientar = It. orientare, < ML. *orientare, set 
toward the east, set with regard to the cardinal 
points, < L. orien(t-)s, the east: see orient, a. 
and ne] 1. To define the position of in respect 
to the east; ascertain the position of relative 
to the points of the compass; hence, to find the 
bearings of, in general; figuratively, to adjust 
or correct by referring to first principles or 
recognized facts or truths; take one's proper 
bearings mentally.—2. To place or arrange so 
as to face the east—that is, with its length 
from west to east; specifically, of a church, to 
place so that the chief altar is at the east end 
—that is, to place with the long axis east and 
west, the apse being toward the east, and the 
chief entrance at the west end; or, of a corpse, 
to place with the feet toward the east. 
The coffins were of plank or stone, and were not ort- 
i Science, III. 469. 
Hence—3. To place or arrange, as a building, 
in any definite position with reference to the 
oints of the compass: as, the episcopal cathe- 
1 of New York will be oriented north and 


south. 

< ME. orien- 
tal, ¢ OF. ortental, F. oriental = Sp. Pg. orten- 
tal = It. orientale, < L. orientalis, of or belong- 
ing to the orient or east, < orien(t-)s, the east: 
see orient.] I. a. 1. Of the orient or east; 
situated in or proceeuns from the east; east- 
em: as, oriental seas or countries. Also orient. 

Strait to the East 
The Spirit flies, and in Aurora's cheeks 


The best of Oriental sweetness seeks. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 51. 


We may note the Positure and Position of the Corps, 
which among the Christians hath always been to turn the 
Feet to the t, with the Head to the West; that so they 
may be ready to meet the Lord, whom the Ancients did 
believe should appear in the oriental part of Heaven. 

Durand, quoted in Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 47. 

Some ascribing hereto the generation of gold; . . . con- 
ceiving the bodies .. . toreceive . .. someappropriate 
influence from his (the sun's} ascendent and oriental radia- 
tions, Sir T. Vulg. Err., vi. 7. 


2. Of superior quality; precious; valuable; 
possessing orient qualities: applied to gems 
as a mark of excellence: opposed to occidental, 
which applies to the less valuable kinds. The 
word ortentat is also preaveuty syples as an epithet to the 
names of certain stones to which the stone so deacribed 
has no relation except that of color or some other resem- 
blance: thus, oriental emerald is not emerald, but sap- 
phire of a greenish-yellow color; oriental is not to- 
paz, but sapphire of a yellow color, or yellow mixed with 
red; and soon. Oriental is also applied to several supe- 

rior or prized varieties of the domestic pigeon. 

For of o perle, fyne, oriental, 
Hire white coroune was imaked al. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Good Women, 1. 221. 

Some dozen of very faire Emeraulds oriental. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 279. 
If this oceanic jade be recognized as a distinct variety 
the ordinary nephrite may be distinguished as “ oriental 
jade.” Encyc. Brit., XIII. 540. 


3. (cap. or l.c.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of the East, or Eastern, especially Asi- 
atic, countries; hence, exuberant; profuse; 
sumptuous; gorgeous; magnificent. 

His services were rewarded with Oriental munificence : 


and we believe that he received much more than Hastings 
could conveniently spare. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


I know ot for he spoke not, only shower’d 
His ori gifts on every one, 

And most on Edith. ennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
4. In astrol., rising between the fourth house 
and the mid-heaven: applied to the planets. 
Lilly, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 344.— oriental 
amethyst, cashew-nut, el etc. See the nouns.— 
Oriental-pearl essence. See essence.— Oriental plane- 

See plane-tree, Platanus, and chinar-tree.— Orien- 
tal on, in zodgeog., a division of the earth’s surface 
with reference to the distribution of animals and plants, 
comprising all of continental Asia not included in the 
Palearctic region, and the islands zovlogically related 
thereto.— Oriental shagreen. See shagreen.— Oriental 
sore. Same as Aleppo (which see, under ulcer), 


IT, ». [cap. or l. c.] A native or an inhabi- 

tant of some eastern part of the world; an 
Asiatic. : 
See orientalize. 
{= F. orten- 
talisme = Pg. orientalismo ; as oriental + -ism.] 
1. A characteristic of Eastern nations, as a 
mode of thought or expression, or a custom; 
also, such characteristics collectively; Eastern 
character or characteristics. 


Dragons are a sure mark of Orientalism, 
7. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Disa. 1. 


orientalism 
2. Knowledge of Oriental languages or litera- 
ture. rterly Rev. 
orien (6-ri-en’tal-ist), n. (= F. orienta- 


liste = Sp. Pg. orientalista ; as oriental + -ist.] 
1. (cap. or?.c.] Aninhabitant of some eastern 
part of the world; an Oriental. 
Who can tell how far the orientalists were wont to adorn 
their parables? 
Le Clere, Comment on Job xiii. 14. (Latham.) 
2. (cap.] One who is versed in the languages 
and literature of the East: opposed to Occiden- 
talist. 
There is not so much difference between the literary and 
Orientalists 


popular dialects of Arabic as some European 
ave supposed. E. W. Lane, Modern ptians, I. 288. 
orientalityt (6’ri-en-tal’i-ti), n. ([< oriental + 


-ity.] The quality of being oriental, or of ris- 
ing in the east. 

Whose [the sun's] revolution being regular, it hath no 
power nor efficacy peculiar from its orientallity, but equal- 
y disperseth his beames unto all which equally, and in the 
same restriction, receive his lustre. 


Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 7. 

orientalize (6-ri-en’tal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 

orientalized, ppr. orientalizing. Ke F. orienta- 

liser; as oriental + -ize.] To render oriental; 

impart an oriental character to; conform to 

Oriental manners or character. Also spelled 
orientalise. 

Constantine . . . transferred the seat of his government 
to Byzantium, and thus fixed the policy .. . of oriental- 
tzing and dividing the empire. 

, Hist. Christ. Charch, III. § 2. 
orientally (6-ri-en’tal-i), adv. 1. In the orient 
or east.— 2. In accordance with Eastern char- 
acteristics or customs. 
orientate (6-ri-en’tat), v.; pet and pp. orien- 
tated, ppr. orientating. [< ML. “orientatus, pp. 
of “ortentare, set toward the east: see orient, 
v.] I, trans. 1. To turn or cause to turn to- 
ward the east; cause to assume an easterly di- 
rection or aspect; orient; ates ts to place 
te church) with its altar-end toward the east. 

e orient, v.,2.—2. To determine or ascertain 
the position of, especially with reference to the 
east; determine or fix the position or bearings 
of; figuratively, to take one’s proper bearings 
mentally.—3. To place, as a crystal, in such a 
position as to show clearly the true relation of 
the several parts. 

II. intrans. 1. To assume an easterly direc- 
tion; turn or veer toward the east; specifically 
(eccles.), to be so constructed that the end near- 
est the altar or high altar (ecclesiastically ac- 
counted the eastern end) is directed toward a 
certain point of the compass; especially, to be 
so placed that the conventional eastern end is 
directed toward the geographical east. 

The only two instances . . . in which it [orientation] 
is pa ed from (in the Eastern Church] are those of 
ae os Georgios . . . in Crete, which ortentates north, 
and of the Asomatoi . . . in the Morea, which orientates 
south. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, |. 222. 
2. To worship toward the east; especially, to 
celebrate the eucharist in the eastward position 
—that is, facing the altar. See easticard, a. 

orientation (6’ri-en-ta’shon),n. [< F. orienta- 
tion, < ML. *orientatio(n-), < *orientare, orient: 
see orientate, orient, v.] 1. The act of turning 
or the state of being turned toward the east. 
Specifically —(a) The ition of worshipers facing to- 
ward the east, or, in Christian worship, toward that end of 
a church which is known as the eastern end; especially 


ice that H apeabernl of a priest celebrating the eucharist 
which he faces the altar; the eastward position. 


Where among the lower races sun-worship begins to 
consolidate itself in systematic ritual, the orientation of 
the worshipper and oe temple becomes usual and dis- 


tinct. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, IT. 884. 
6) Such a position of a corpse in a grave that the head is 
ward the west and the feet toward the east. 


The same symbolism of east and west has taken shape 
in actual ceremony, giving rise to a series of practices 
concerning the posture of the dead in their graves and the 
living in their temples, practices which may be classed 
under the general heading of Orientation. 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 882. 


(c) The construction or position of a church so that it has 
that end which contains the chancel or sanctuary in the 
direction of the east. 


The very ancient practice of orientation in the buildi 

of churches can hardly be set aside as ‘‘a h Churc 

‘piece of antry.” Allusion to worship towards the east 
~~ be found in the early liturgies and Church fathers ; 
and in this country, at least, orientation has been practised 
from the first introduction of Christianity into these isl- 
ands down to the present time, with the interruption of 
the Great Rebellion. N. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 469. 
(d@) Hence, the position of a building or of any object with 
reference to any point of the compass. 

The later builders of Thebes appear to have had no no- 
tion of orientation, but to have placed their buildings and 
tombs s0 as to avoid eet and facing in every con- 

ceivable direction. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 96. 
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(e) In crystal., the position of a crystal — of ita faces, cleav- 
age-planes, optic axes or axes of elasticity, etc.—defined 
with reference to certain assumed directions, especially 
those of the crystallographic axes. . ; 

2. The process of determining the points of 
the compass, or the east point, in taking bear- 
ee ence—8. The agt of taking one’s men- 
tal bearings; ascertainment of one’s true posi- 
tion, as in a novel situation, or with reference 
to new ideas, new studies, etc., as if by deter- 
mining the points of the compass. 

But let a man venture into an unfamiliar fiel 
his results are not continually checked by e ence, and 
all history shows that the most masculine intellect will 
ofttimes lose his orientation and waste his efforts in direc- 
tions which bring him no nearer to his goal, or even carry 
him entirely astray. C.S. Peirce, in Pop. Sci. Mo., XII. 4. 
4. The process of determining direction or rela- 
tive position in general. 

Tympanic sensibility plays no role in anditive orienta- 
tion, Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 610. 
5. In crystal., the process of placing a crystal 
in proper position so as to show the relation of 
its planes to the assumed axes.—6., In zodl., 
the faculty or instinct by which birds and other 
animals find their way home after being carried 
toa distance. It is well illustrated by homing pigeons. 
(See homing.) A striking instance of orientation is also 
afforded by swallows. Thus, a swallow nesting in New 
England, for example, and wintering {n Panama, can re- 
turn to the rafter in the barn where its nest was the pre- 
vious year. All the regular and periodical migrations of 
birds imply the faculty of orientation. 

[< orientate + 


orientator (0’ri-en-ta-tor), n. 
-or.] An instrument used for determining the 
position of a church so that its chancel may 
point to the east. 

orientness (6’ri-ent-nes), ». The state of be- 
ing orient or bright; luster; brightness: spe- 
ci oT applied to diamonds. Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages, Ill, 269. 

orifacial (or-i-fa’shal), a. [«L. 08 (or-), mouth, 
+ facies, face: see factal.] Noting the angle 
defined below.— Orifacial angle, in craniom., the an- 


gle between the facial line of Camper and the plane of the 
ower surfaces of the upper teeth. 


orifext (or’i-feks), n. (An erroneous form of 

orifice (apparently simulating artifex with re- 

rd to artifice).] An opening; aperture; ori- 
ce. 


or where 


All my entrails bathed 
In blood that straineth from their ori/ez. 
Marlowe, Tamburlaine, IT., iii. 4. 


And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orfez for a point as subtle 
As Ariachne’s broken woof to enter. 


Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 151. 
orifice (or’i-fis), ». [Formerly also orifis; < F. 
orifice = Sp. Pg. orificio = It. orifizio, orificio, 
< LL. orificium, an opening, lit. the making of 
a mouth, < L. os (or-), mouth, + facere, make. ] 
An opening; a mouth or aperture, as of a tube, 
pipe, or other similar object; a perforation; a 
vent. 

Let me see the wound: 
This herb will stay the current, being bound 


Fast to the orifice. 
Fletcher, Faithful) Shepherdess, iv. 2, 


With hid soa ager 
eous orifice ga on us wide. 
a Milton, P. L., vi. 577. 


Anal, aortic, atrial, cardiac, esophageal, etc., orifice. 
See the adjectives. 
orifiambt, oriflambet, ». See oriflamme. 
oriflamme (or’i-flam), x. [Formerly also ori- 
flamb, oriflambe (and auriflamme, after ML. auri- 
apiece < F. oriflamme, < ML. aurifiamma, < 
. aurum, gold, + flamma, flame: see or’ and 
flame.] 1. The banner of St. Denis, supposed 
to.have been a plain red gonfalon—that is, a 
banderole of two or three points attached to a 
lance. It was preserved in the abbey of St. Denis, near 
Paris, and in war was carried before the king of France as a 


consecrated ae compere church banner, under church) 
and as the special royal ensign. 


Sir Reynolde Camyan baneret that daye bare the ory- 
mbe, a speciall relique that the Frenshe Kynges vse to 


before them in alle battayles. 
Fabyan, Chron., IT., an. 1856. 
eibiea lahat ye see my white plume shine amidst the ranks 
of war 


be your orifamme to the helmet of Navarre. 

a a ab a Macaulay, Battle of Ivry. 
2. In her., a blue flag or banner charged with 
three golden fleurs-de-lis. 

orig. An abbreviation of original and originally. 

origan (or’i-gan),”. [Formerly also organ, and 
organy, organte (see organ?, organy2); < ME. 
origane, origon, < OF. (and F.) origan = It. ori- 
gano (cf. AS. organe), < L. origanum, origanon, 
origanus, « Gr. opiyavov, dpiyavoc, also opeiyavoy, 
épetyavoc, marjoram, the latter forms appar. sim- 
ulating acompound of dpo¢ (opet-), mountain, + 
yavicba, be delighted, be glad, yavoc, bright- 


origan 
Origenism (or’i-jen- 


0 


Origenistic (or’i-je-nis’tik), a. 


origin (or’i-jin), n. 


origin 
ness.] A plant of the genus Origanum ; mar- 
joram; wild marjoram; also, pennyroyal, Men- 
tha Pulegium. 


Sowe origon whenne day and nyght is longe 
Yliche, and water it till it be spronge. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 184. 


Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme. 
Spenser, FQ, L. if, 40. 


Origanum (6-rig’a-num),”. (NL. (Tournefort, 


1700), < Gr. opiyavov, marjoram: see origan.] A 
genus of labiate plants of the tribe Satureinee 
and the subtribe Menthoidew, known by the 
usually two-flowered clusters crowded in heads 


with conspicuous involucrate bracts. There are 
about 80 species, mainly of the Mediterranean region. 
They are shrubby or herba- 

ceous perennials, with small 
undivided leaves, and glo- 
bose or cylindrical heads of 
flowers with their bracts 
often enlarged and colored. 
O. vulgare, the wild marjo- 
ram, is gently tonic, diapho- 
retic, and emmenagogic, but 
at present little used. See 
marjoram, also dittany, 8 
and hop-marjoram.— of 

um, marjoram-oil. 


izm),n. [« Origen (see 
def.) + -ism.] The 
opinions held by or at- 
tributed to the Greek 
father Origen of Alex- 
andria (born about A. D. 
185, died about 253). 


The main characteristics of 
Origen’s teaching were its 
union of philosophical spec- 
ulation with Christian doc- 
trine and its mystical and al- 
legorizing interpretation of 
Scripture. He insisted especially on the unity of all crea- 
tion ; he regarded Scripture as having generally a three- 
fold sense, literal, moral, and mystical; he held the es- 
sential divinity and eternity of each person of the Trinity 
but maintained that the Son is inferior to the Father an 
the Holy Ghost to the Son; he was the first to formu- 
late the orthodox doctrine of eternal generation; he re- 
jected prayer to Christ, though he defended prayer in the 
name of Christ; he regarded all sin as proceeding from a 
voluntary and moral self-determination to evil; he held 
that the human soul of Christ preéxisted with other hu- 
man souls; that the soul came into the body as a penalty 
for sin in a preéxistent state; and he believed in a further 
moral progress and development after the present life, and 
defended as a probable opinion the restoration and final 
salvation of all men and of the fallen angels. 


enist (or’i-jen-ist),. [< Origen (see def.) 
Het, 1. A follower of Origen of Alexandria; 
one who held or professed to hold the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origen.—2. A mem- 
ber of a sect mentioned by Epiphanius as fol- 
lowers of some unknown person named Origen. 
He attributes shameful vices to them, but sup- 
plies no further information concerning them. 
[< Origenist + 
-ic.] Belonging to, held by, or characteristic 
of Origen or the Origenists, or their opinions. 
Encyc. Brit., XIII. 756. 


5 


Upper Part of Wild Marjoram 
(Origannuom vulgare), with flow- 
ers. a, a flower; 4, the fruit. 


(< OF. origine, also orine, 
ourine, F’. origine = Sp. ortgen = Pg. origem 
= It. origine, < L. origo (origin-), beginning 
source, birth, origin, < oriri, rise: see orient. 

1. Beginning of existence; rise or first mani- 
festation; first stage or indication of being or 
existence. 


The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 185. 


I erie vous have set out a as i: did, with the 
origin of ideas: the proper starting-post of a grammarian 
who is to treat of their signs. or 

Tooke, Diversions of Purley, I. iL 
2. That from which anything derives its being 
or nature; source of being or existence; cause 
or occasion; fountain; source: as, the ortgins 
of a nation. . 

These great Orbs, thus radically bright, 
Primitive Founts, and Origins of Light. 
Prior, Solomon, 1. 
3. Hence, parentage; ancestry; pedigree; ex- 
traction; birth. 
Their birth — wherein they are not guilty, 


Since nature cannot choose his origin. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 4. 26. 


How convenient it would be to many of our great men and 
oo families of doubtful origin, could they have the privi- 
ege of the heroes of yore, who, whenever their origin was 
involved in obscurity, modestly announced themselves de- 
scended from a god. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 106. 
4, In maith., the fixed starting-point from which 
measurement or motion starts; specifically, in 
analyt. geom., the point from which the codr- 
dinates are measured.—5. In anat.: (a) The 
proximal, larger, or more fixed one of the two 


origin 


ends or attachments of a muscle; the part or 
place whence a muscle usually acts: opposed 
to insertion. (6) The root or beginning of a 
nerve in the brain or spinal cord. Cranial nerves 
have two origins—the apparent or superficial origin, at 
the point where they leave the brain, and the real or deep 
origin, the groups of ganglion-cells to which their roots 
can be traced.— Certificate of origin. See certificate.— 
Domicile of See domicile, 2. of a vec- 


tor, the position of the point displaced by a vector.— 
of species. See species.— Pedal See 


origint, v. [< origin, n. Cf. originate.) I, trans. 
a pei rise to; originate; initiate. 
intrans. To arise; originate. 
roverb origined whilest England and Wales were 
y feude. Fuller, Worthies, Cardigan, ITI. 520. 


rs) able (0-rij’i-na-bl), a. [« origin(ate) + 
-able.]_ Capable of being originated. 

0 1(6-rij’i-nal),a.and n. [< ME. original, 
< OF. (and F.) original, originel = Sp. Pg. origi- 
nal = It. originale, < LL. originalis, primitive, 
original, < L. origo (origin-), beginning, source, 
origin: see origin.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to the 
origin or beginning; initial; primal; first in or- 
der; preceding all others: as, the oriyinal state 
in which man was created ; the original edition 
of a book. 

Thus maie no reason well forsake _ 
That thilke sinne original, 
Gower, Conf. Amant, v. 
Concerning the original Language of Spain, it was, with- 
out any Controversy, the Bascuence or Cantabrian. 
Howell, Letters, if. 59. 
The original question was, Whether God hath forbidden 
the giving any worship to himself by an image? 
Stiling fleet. 
2. Pertaining to or characteristic of the first 
or earliest stage or state of anything; first or 
earlier as opposed to later; primeval; primi- 
tive; pristine. 
His form had yet not lost 
All her oriyinal brightness, nor appear d 
Leas than archangel ruin'd. Mtltun, P. L., £ 592, 


3. Having the power to initiate or suggest new 
thoughts or combinations of thought; creative, 
as author, artist, philosopher, etc.: as, an origi- 
nal genius. 


He (Henryson] had studied Chaucer with the ardour 
and insight of an original mind. 
T. H. Ward, English Poets, I. 137. 


4. Produced directly by an author, artist, or 
authority; not copied, imitated, translated, or 
transcribed: as, the original document ; the 
original Greek text; the original painting. 


In the author’s original copy there were not so man 
chasms as appear in the book. Swift, Tale of a Tub, Apol. 


Afterwards dishonestly reprinted as an original article. 
mner, Hon. John Pickering. 


Hence—85. Fresh; novel; new; striking; never 
before thought of or used: as, an original idea 
or plan; an original invention. 

Abbreviated orig. 
Original bills in equity. See bi/3.— cer- 
tainty, the certainty of an intuitive or self-evident truth. 
_ charter, invoice, jurisdiction, key. See the 
nouns.—Original line plane, or point, in persp., a lin 
plane, or point referred to the original object. — 

, position. Seethe nouns.—Original qu ties, 
primary qualities, in the sense given to that term Pes 
qualities which are in the things themselves, whether they 
are perceived or not. — Beceders. See seceder.— 

sin. See sin.— Original writ, in law, a man- 

letter issuing out of the Court of Chancery, which 

was the beginning or foundation of an action at cominon 
law. Also applied to legal process for reviewing errors 
and some other purposes. e term is used in contradis- 
tinction to mesne process or judicial writ. =8yn. 1. Orin 
nal, Native, Indigenous, Aboriginal. The original inhabi- 
tants of a country are those who were there first, whether 
native or not. The native inhabitants of acountry are those 
who were born there, as opposed to immigrants or those 


This 
atd 


foreign-born. Indigenous sounds somewhat strange as . 


applied to races, because the actual origination of a race 
in a given region is rarely asserted or discussed ; the word 
is often literally of vegetable products native to a 
region, and sometimes metaphorically of feelings native 
to man: as such it is opposed to ezoti: as, the pie is 
believed to be indigenous, or native, to Peru. Aborizinal 
is used of human beings; the aboriginal inhabitants of a 
country are those that are found occupying the country by 
civilized discoverers: the North American Indians were 
the aborigines or aboriginal inhabitants of the country, 
but are believed to have been preceded by a race not them- 
selves indigenous, nor perhaps the original occupants of 
the soil. primary.— 3. Inventive, creative. 

Il, n. 1+. Origin; source; starting-point; 
first issue ; beginning. 

It hath its original from much grief, from study and 
perturbation of the brain.  Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i 2. 131. 


Some of our people that are dead took the original of 
their death here. Mourt's Journal, in Appendix to New 
[England’s Memorial, p. 349. 


Hence—2+. Parentage; ancestry; pedigree; 
descent; derivation; extraction; birth. 
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This same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension 5 
We are their parents and original. 
ak., M. N. D., fi. 1. 117. 
Where our orivinal is known, we are the less confident; 
among strangers we trust fortune. 3B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
She is really a good sort of woman, in spite of her low 
original, Smollett, 
3. That from which anything is derived; source 
of being or existence; cause; occasion. 
O glotonye, full of cursednesse ; 
O cause first of our confusioun, 
O onyinal of our dampnacioun, 
Til Crist had bought us with his blood agayn! 
Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 88. 
External material things, as the objects of sensation, and 
the operations of our own minds within, as the objects of 
reflection, are to me the only originals from whence all our 
ideas take their beginnings. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. L § 4. 


4. A primary stock or type from which varie- 
ties have been developed: as, the dhole of In- 
dia is supposed to have been the oriyinal of the 
dog.— 5+. Earliest condition; primal or primi- 
tive state; pristine condition, resources, etc. 

Fish will returne an honest gaine, besides all other ad- 
uantages, her treasures hauing yet neuer beene opened, 
nor her originals wasted, consumed, nor abused. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 187. 
His darling sons, 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, shall curse 

Their frail original and faded bliss, 

Faded so soon. Muton, P. L., if. $75. 
6. First form; archetype; that which is copied, 
imitated, transcribed, or translated. Specifically 
—/(a) A person portrayed ; a person as distinguished from 
his portrait, or from any work for which he serves as 
model or artistic motive. 

But here, sir, here is the picture—. . . There, sir (flings 
{tto him), and be assured I throw the original from my heart 
as easily. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 2. 
(b) A work of art as first produced, and contradistinguished 
from a replicaor duplicate made by the artist himself, and 
from a copy, mechanical reproduction, or imitation. (ce) 
A writing, document, or literary production, as distin- 
guished from a transcription, paraphrase, modernization, 
or translation; also, the language in which a work was 
first composed. 

Ere this time the Hebrew tongue might have been 
gained, that the Scriptures may now be read in thelr own 
original. Milton. 

Compare this translation with the original, (the reader] 
will find that the three first stanzas are rendered almost 
word for word, and not only with the same elegance, but 
with the same short turn of expression. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 229. 
7%. Aperson who produces a novel and unique 
impression; a person of marked individuality 
of character; an eccentric person; an oddity. 

A man may be an ortginal, Wycherley, Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Doggett, the greatest original in low comedy that 
has ever yet appeared. Life of Quin (reprint 1887), p. 16. 

originality (6-rij-i-nal’i-ti), n. [« F. origina- 
lité = Sp. originalidad = Pg. originalidade = 
It. originalita,< ML. *originalita(t-)s, < LL. ori- 
ginalis, original: see original.] The quality or 
state of being original. (a) The quality of being 
first-hand; authenticity; genuineness: as, the originality 
of a painting. (0) The quality of being novel, new, or 
fresh; novelty; newness; freshness. (c) The power of 
originating or producing new thoughts, or uncommon 
eens of thought; distinct intellectual individu- 
ity. 

What we call originality seems not so much anything 
peculiar, much less anything odd, but that quality in a 
man which touches human nature at most points of its 
circumference, which reinvigorates the consciousness of 
our own powers by recalling and confirming our own un- 
valued sensations and perceptions, gives classic shape to 
our own amorphous imaginings, and adequate utterance 
to our own stammering conceptions or emotions. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 203. 
originally (6-rij’i-nal-i), adv. 1. At first; at 
the origin; at an early period. 
For what originally others writ 
May be so well disguis’d and so improv'd, 
That with some justice it may pass for yours. 
Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


. Our club consisted originally of fifteen. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 132. 
2. From the beginning or origin; from the first. 
We have all naturally an equal right to the throne: we 
are all oriyinally equal. Goldsmith, Vicar, xix. 
3. As first author, creator, or inventor; hence, 
in a novel or characteristically individual man- 
ner. 
originalness (6-rij’i-nal-nes),. The quality or 
state of being original. Johnson. 
originant (6-rij’i-nant), a. [(ML.*originan(t-)s, 
ppr. of *originare, begin, originate: see origt- 
nate.) Tending to originate; original. R. Wil- 
liams. 
originary (6-rij’i-na-ri), a. [= EF. originaire = 
Sp. Pg. It. originario, < LL. originarius, ori- 
ginal, native, < L. origo (origin-), origin: see 
origin.] 1. Primitive; original. 


oriole 


Remember I am built of clay, and must 
Resolve to my ortyinary dust. 
Sandys, Paraphrase of Job. 


Without originary title to Palestine, they conceived that 

it became theirs by his arbitrary bestowment. 
few Princeton Rev., 1. 34. 
2. Productive; causing existence. 
The production of animals in the oriqinary way requires 
a certain degree of warmth. G. Cheyne, Philos. Principles. 
originate (6-rij’i-nat), v.; pret. and pp. origi- 
nated, ppr. originating. [« ML. *originatus, pp. 
of *originare (> It. originare = Sp. Pg. originar), 
begin, originate, < L. origo (origin-), origin: 
see origin.] I, trans. 1. To ive rise or ori- 
gin to; supply or constitute the beginning or 
commencement of; initiate; set going; bring 
to pass; bring into existence; occasion; cause; 
create, artistically or intellectually; produce; 
invent. 

The superior class, besides minor distinctions that arise 
locally, orivinates everywhere a supplement class of 
personal adhercute who are mostly warriors. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 238. 
2+. To designate or describe as taking (its) be- 
ginning; derive; deduce. 

The holy story originates skill and knowledge of arts 
from God 


Waterhouse, Apology for Learning (1653), p.9. (Latham.) 
II, intrans. To arise; take (its) rise; find a 
starting-point or source; begin. 
In the genus Verbascum, hybrids are supposed to have 
often originated in a state of nature. 
Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 76. 
origination (6-rij-i-na’shon), n. [= It. origina- 
zione, ¢ L. originatio(n-), source (sc. of words, 
etymology), < (ML.) *originare, begin, < origo 
ome), beginning, source, origin: see origin. ] 
. The act of bringing into existence; crea- 
tion; production; invention; causation.—2. 
The act of arising or beginning or coming into 
existence; derivation or commencement of be- 
ing or existence; beginning; first stage or state. 
Arare instance or two of the origination of fever and 
ague in this [New England] neighborhood may be found 
in recent medical records. 
O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 207. 
3. Starting-point; point of derivation or de- 
parture. 


The nerves at their origination from the brain are sup- 
posed to be of much more vivid perception than Pen Aen 
at their extremities. G ith, Criticisms. 
4. Mode of production or bringing into being. 


This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit but- 
terflies, after the common oriination of all caterpillars. 


Ray. 
originative (6-rij’i-na-tiv), a. [< originate + 
-ive.} Having power to originate or bring into 
existence; creative; inventive. 
originatively (6-rij’i-na-tiv-li), adv. In an 
originative manner; so as to originate. 
originator (6-rij‘i-na-tor), nm. [= Pg. origina- 
dor = It. originatore, < ML. “originator, < “ori- 
ginare, begin: see origination.] One who ori- 
ginates. 
originoust (6-rij’i-nus), a. 
Same as original, 2. 
What, wisps (of straw on the legs] on your wedding-day, 
Originous =a ‘ola ae Clay o’ Kilborn too! 
se B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, 1. 2. 
orignal (6-rig’nal), ». (= F. orignal (Cuvier) ; 
supposed to be of Amer. Ind. origin.] The 
American moose, Alces americana, one of whose 
former technical names was Cervus orignal. 

It were to be wished that Naturalists who are acquaint- 
ed with the renne and elk of Europe, and who may here- 
after visit the northern parts of America, would examine 
well the animals called there by the names of grey and 
black moose, caribou, orignal, and elk. 

Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 88. 
orillion, orillon (6-ril’yon), ». [< F. orillon, 
oreillon, almonds of the ears, mumps, in fort. 
orillion,< oreille, ear: see oreillette.) In fort., @ 
rounding of earth, faced with a wall, raised on 
the shoulder of those bastions that have case- 
mates, to cover the cannon in the retired flank, 
and prevent their being dismounted. 
oriloget, n. A Middle English form of horologe. 
orinalt, ». An obsolete form of urinal. 
orinasal (6-ri-na’zal), a.andn. [<¢ L. os (or-), 
the mouth, + nasus, the nose: see nasal.) I. 
a. Pertaining to both the nose and the mouth. 
II, ». See the quotation. 

Tf the nasal passage is left open at all, the vowel is ‘“na- 
salized,” and as it resounds partly in the nose and partly 
in the mouth it becomes an orinasal. 

Encye. Brit., XXII. 383. 

oriolt, ». An obsolete form of oriel. 
oriole (6’ri-61), ». [< OF. oriol = Pr. auriol = 
Sp. ortol = Pg. orivio (NL. Oriolus), oriole, lit. 


[< origin + -ous.] 


oriole 


golden, < L. aureolus, golden, gilded: see aure- 
ole, and ef. oriel. The F. loriot, OF. loriot, lo- 
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Oriolus galbula and closely related species, 
eal of the Oriolide. See first cut under oriole. 


rion, are variant forms, with the attracted def. Orion (6-ri’on),”. [< L. Orion, < Gr.’ Qpiwr, the 


article le, ?.] 1. A bird of Europe, Oriolus constellation Orion, in myth 


galbula, so called from its rich yellow color 


. a hunter of this 
name transferred to the sky.] 1. A constel- 
lation situated in the southern hemisphere 
with respect to the ecliptic, but the equinoc- 


tial crosses it nearly in the middle. This con- 
stellation is pi, ge hain by the figure of a giant with a 

sword by his side. It contains seven stars which are ve 
conspicuous to the naked eye; four of these form a quad- 
rangle, and the other three are situated in the middle of 
itin astraight line, forming what is called the Belt or Girdle 
Orion. ag foe also popularly called Jacob's-staf, Our 
y's wand, the Yard-wand, etc. Orion also contains a 


i- Orleanism (6r’lé-an-izm), n. 


Orleanist (6r’lé-an-ist), n. and a. 


orn 


[< F. Orléanisme ; 
as Orlean-s + -ism.} The political principles or 
ambitions of the Orleanists; adherence to the 
dynastic claims of the Orleanists. 

[< F. Orléa- 


niste; as Orlean-s + -ist.] J, n. In French poli- 
tics, an adherent of the princes of the Orleans 
family. The family is descended from a younger brother 
of Louis XIV., and has furnished one sovereign, Louis 
Philippe (who reigned 1830-48). 
. a. Favorable to the Orleans family and 
their dynastic claims. 
The price of the surrender of an Orleanist alliance with 
the Queen was the promise hte to support a Bour- 


remarkable nebula. See cut in preceding column. bon alliance. rterly Rev., CXLVI. 117. 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose Orleget, . A Middle English form of horologe. 
the bands of Orion? Job xxxviii. 31. orlegert,”. [<orlege + -erl. Cf. horologer.] A 

horologer. 


2. In entom., a pope of cerambycid beetles, 


‘th ies. founded by Orlet (ér’let),”. [< OF. orlet, ourlet, dim. of orle 
tar lat dey i i aa a acini ourle, a border: see orle. 1A boss, stud, or 
Oriskany sandstone. See sandstone. some similar protuberance.— 2, Specifically, in 


orismologic (6-ris-m6-loj’ik),a. [<orismolog-y @7ch.,a fillet under the ovolo of a capital. Also 


European Oriole (Ortolus galbula), 


nae Pe rtaining to orismology. orle. When the fillet is at the top or bottom of 
massed with black; also, any bird of the fam- Ping: 0 cal (Gremniloy ike ), a. [¢< oris- & Shaft, it is called a cincture. 
ily Oriolide. The common Indian oriole is 0. kundoo, mologic + -al.] Same as orismologic. orloget, n. A Middle English form of horologe. 
and many similar birds are found in the Oriental, Ethio- oyj gm e eR FF art *horis- OYlop (or’lop),n. [Formerly orlope, orelop, and 
fan, and Australian regions. ” ology elena ag Naa Ts overlope ; any overloop, an orlo aon of a shi 
2. Any American hangnest of the family Icte- ™0logy, the form orismology ue to F. 6a oat eo : Py Ps 


ride and subfamily Icterine, as the Baltimore 
oriole and orchard-oriole. These birds belong to an 
entirely different family from orioles properly so called, 


orison (or’i-zon), n. 


in 
orismologie, prop. horismologie, < Gr. dptouoc, & 
bounding, defining (< dpifecv, bound: see hori- 
zon), + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see-ology.] The 
science of defining or explaining technical 
terms; lexicography applied to scientific no- 
menclature and terminology. 
[Early mod. E. also orai- 
son, oraizon; < ME. orisoun, oresun, oreisoun, 
oreisun, ureisun, < AF. oreison, ureisun, oraisun, 
OF. oraison, F. oraison, speech, prayer, oration, 
< L. oratio(n-), speech, prayer, oration: see 
oration.) A prayer. 

Whan the gode man was come to the awter, he turned 
to the peple, and seide, ‘‘ Feire lordes, now may ye se that 


some of yow be goode men, when thourgh youre prayers 
and orisouns oure lorde hath shewde this grete myracle.” 


Ormazd, Ormuzd (6r’mazd, -muzd), n. 


ormer (ér’mér), 7. 


lit. a running over, ¢ over, over, + loopen, run: 
see over and leap1l, lopel, and ef. overleap.] 
Naut., the deck below the berth-deck in a ship, 
where the cables were formerly coiled. 

[Pers. 


Ormazd, Ormuzd, OPers. Auramazda, ¢ Zend 
Ahuro-Mazdao (= Skt. * Asura-Medhas), Ahura- 
Mazda, wise lord.] In the Zoroastrian religion 
of ancient Persia, the spirit of good: opposed 
to Ahriman, the spirit of evil. He is life and light, 


the representative of order, law, and purity. He wages an 
unceasing warfare with Ahriman. Also Oromasdes, Oro- 


[< F. ormier, an ormer, ear- 
shell, sea-ear, < ML. auris maris, sea-ear, equiv. 
to F. oreille de mer, ‘sea-ear’: oreille, ear; de, 


Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 98. Of} mer, Sea: see auricle, de2, merel.] An ear- 
Mynnh, in thy orteone shell or sea-ear; an abalone or haliotid; a large 

Be all my sins remember'd. marine shell of the family Haliotide : former] 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1.88 a local English (Channel Islands) name of H. 


tuberculata, more fully called Guernsey ormer, 
or Guernsey ear-shell, which is abundant there 
and is used as food. See cut under abalone. 


Baltimore Oriole (/cterus ga léula). 


Lowly they bow’d wpa and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid. 


and indeed to a different series of passerine birds, and they Milton, P. L., v. 145. 


are exclusively American. They are sometimes distin- orjgontt,. A Middle English form of horizon. ormolu (6r’m6-lé), x. [Also, as F., or moulu ; < 
gulshed an American gril, The speci sre numerous, orizaba-toot, n. See jalap. F. or moulu, lit. ‘ground gold?: or, gold; mout 
See orchard-oriole. ’ orklt, n. See ore. p. of moudre, < L. molere, grind: see or’ and 


p 
mill.) 1, Gold-leaf repared for gilding bronze, 
brass, or the like. ence—2, Gilded bronze 
prepared for metal mountings of elegant furni- 
ture and similar decorative purposes.— 8. Fine 
brass, sometimes colored and treated with lac- 
quer to give it brilliancy: used for imitation 
sorely, chandeliers, and similar fine metal- 
work, 

ormolu-varnish (6r’m6-lé-viir’nish),n. An 
imitation gold-varnish. F. H. Knight. 

ormonde (ér’mund), n. One of certain Irish 
silver coins, collectively called Ormonde money, 
rudely struck, chiefly from plate, and issued in 
July, 1643, by the authority of Charles I. Pieces 
of the value of 5s., 28. 6d., 18., 6d. (figured in cut), 4d., 3d., 


ork?t, n. Is L. orca (> OF. orce), a butt, tun: 
see orca2,] A pitcher. [Rare.] 
One bad them fill an orke of Bacchus water. 
Historie of Albino and Bellama (1638). (Nares.) 


orkynt,”. [For *orkin (?), < ork2.] <A pitcher. 
[Rare. ] 


The oriole a Se es a flake of fire 
Rent by a whirl d from a gay Cae 
0. W. , Spring. 
Hooded oriole. See 


hooded. ; 

oriole-tanager (06’ri-dl-tan’a-jér), n. 
ger of the genus Tachyphonus. 

Oriolid# (0-ri-ol’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Oriolus 
+ -ide.] <A famil of corviform oscine passe- 
rine birds, typified by the genus Oriolus; the 
Old World orioles or golden thrushes: so called 
from the characteristic yellow color of the plu- 
mage. The Oriolid@ are almost exclusively a tropical 
family of Old World birds, related to the crows. es 
are specially numerous in the Oriental, Australian, an 
Ethiopian regions, only one occurring in Europe. There 
are about 40 species, of several genera besides Oriolus. The 
family is divisible into two subfamilies, Oriolinge and Ptilo- 
nor. I or orioles proper and bower-birds. 

Oriolus (6-ri’6-lus), x. [NL.,< OF. oriol, oriole: 
see oriole.] A genus of orioles: formerly ap- 

lied with little discrimination to many yellow 
irds of both hemispheres, now restricted to 
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They that goo about to bye an yerthen potte or vessell 
for an orkyn dooe knocke vpon it with their knuccle. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 91. 


orlaget, ». A Middle English form of orloge, 
horolo 


orle (ort), n. [< OF. orle, ourle, F. orle=Sp. Pg. 

orla, ahem, = It. orlo, ahem, border,< ML. orlus, 

m., orla, f., for *orulus, m., *orula, f., dim. of L. 

ora,border, margin, coast. ] 1. Inher.: (a) A bear- 
ing, usually considered as a subor- 
dinary, like a border but not reach- 
ing the edge of the escutcheon, so 
that the field is seen outside of it 
as wellas within. It is usually half the 
width of the border. It may be considered 
as an inescutcheon voided of the field, and in 
some early treatises is called a false escutch- 
eon. (b) A band of small objects 
taking the form of an orle: as, an orle of mul- 
lets. It is more commonly blazoned in orle 
(which see, below). (c) A circlet set upon a 
helmet, which supports 
the crest and is often 
used in modern herald- 
ry without the helmet, 
furnishing the only 
support or base for the 
crest. Itis supposed to be 
a bourrelet of silk, twisted of 
the two tinctures, the prin- 
cipal metal and the princi- 
pal color of the escutcheon. 
2. The rim of a shield; 
especially, the metal 


Argent, an Orle 
vert. 


Obverse. 
Ormonde. (Size of the original.) 


Reverse. 


and 2d. were coined. The name is current among numis- 
matists because these coins were formerly supposed to 
have been issued during the Irish viceroyalty of the Duke 
of Ormonde; but the coins, though current during his 
term of office, were actually issued before it. 

Ormosia (6r-m0’si-ii),x. [NL. (Jackson, 1810), 
so called from the cag & of the pods; < Gr. dpyoc, 
a chain, necklace.] A genus of trees of the or- 
der Leguminose and the tribe Sophorea, having 
the style involute at the apex, the stigma in- 
trorsely lateral, and a compressed two-valved 


wingless pod. There are about 21 species, natives of 
tropical America and Asia. They bear pinnate leaves with 
rigid leaflets, white, lilac, or dark-purple flowers in termi- 
90 ee pre “ge ee or ee udp ear igh 
. . . s ugh curving stalks. m the use made of the seeds, the 
ike of eres composed of Ww ood, osier, ne the species, especially O. wero fe are called necklace-tree. 
e, and visible as a projecting rim onitsface. gee bead-tree, 2, coral bean (under bean1), and necklace-tree. 
my 3. eon Pe a = or - ‘i as = vay pieces ee ornt(érn),v.t. [<« ME. ornen, ournen,< OF. Oe 

e escutcheon, leaving the m € 0 e field vacant or } orner — Sp. Pg. ornar = It. ornare adorn 
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occupied something else: said of a number of small 7; ornare, fit out, equip, a dorn, Genaaventt, 


ngs, always eight in number unless their number is 
otherwise stated. a , ornament, etc.] To ornament; adorn. 


Buckler of roth or rrth century. 
A, the orle (def. 2). 


The Constellation Orion. 


orn 


And I Ioon saigh the hooli citee Jerusalem newe comynge 
doun fro heuene maad redi of God as a wyf ourned to hir 
husbonde. Wyclif, Rev. xxi. 2. 

God stered vp prophetes, and orned his chirche with 
great glory. oye, Expos. of Daniel, Argument, ii. 

ornament (ér’na-ment), ». [< ME. ornament, 


ornement, ournement, (OF. ornement, F. ornenent 


= Sp. Pg. It. ornamento, ¢ L. ornamentum, equip- 


ment, apparatus, furniture, trappings, adorn- 


ment, embellishment, < ornare, equip, adorn: see 


orn.) 1. Any accessory, adjunct, or trapping 


that serves for use or for both use and adorn- 
ment, or such accessories, adjuncts, or trap- 
pings collectively; hence, equipment, vesture, 
dress, attire, ete. Thus, in the Catholicon Anglicum 
(1483), the ornaments of the bed (ornamenta lecti) are enu- 
merated as the pillow, bolster, bedclothes, etc.; and in ec- 
clesiastical usage all accessories used in divine worship, as 
the holy vessels, the fittings of the altar and chancel, the 
vestments of the clergy and choir, the font, corone, etc., 
are called ornaments. 
There in was a Vessel of Gold, fulle of Manna, and 
Clothinges and Ournements and the Tabernacle of Aaron. 
Mandeville, ‘Travels, p. 85. 
Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire? 
Jer. ii. 32. 
The golden ornaments that were before the temple. 
1 Mac. i. 22, 
Come, tafloy, let us see these ornaments ; 
Lay forth the gown. Shak., T. of theS., iv. 3 61. 


2. Something added as an embellishment; that 
which embellishes or adorns; whatever lends 
or is intended to lend grace or beauty to that 
to which it is added or belongs, as a jewel, a 
rhetorical embellishment, etc. 


The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 1 Pet. ifi. 4. 


God bless my ladies! are they all in love, 
That every one her own huth garnished 
With such bedecking ornaments of praise? 
Shak., L. L. L., ii. 1. 78 


3. An honorary distinction; a decoration; a 
mark of honor. 


Approved oft in perils manifold, 
hich he atchiev'd to his great ornament. 
penser, F. Q.,1V. ii. 39. 
Then judge, t lords, if I have done amiss; 
Or whether that such cowards ought to wear 
This ornament of knighthood [the garter], yea, or no. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 29. 


4. One who adds luster to one’s sphere or sur- 
roundings: as, he is an ornament of his profes- 
8100. - 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament. 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 52. 


5. Embellishment or adornments collectively 
or in the abstract; adornment; ornamentation; 
decoration: as, a thing suitable for either use 
or ornament. 


So it is not with me as with that Muse, 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxi. 


Six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament. Milton, P. L., v. 280. 


6. Outward appearance; mere display. 


The world is still deceived with ornament. 
Shak., M. of V., fii. 2. 74. 


Key ornament. Same as fret3, 2.— Kimmeri 
ornaments, jewelry for the person, necklaces, etc., often 
found in tumali in the north of England, composed of 
the material known as Kimmeridge shale, associated 
with pieces of bone and similar materials, and often very 
delicately formed. They v in epoch from a purely 
Celtic to a Roman-British period.— ents rubric, 
the rubric immediately preceding Morning Prayer in the 
nt English Book of Common Prayer (1662). It directs 
t ‘‘such Ornaments of the Church, and the Ministers 
thereof, at all times of their Ministrations, shall be re- 
tained and be in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the 
noe King Edward the Sixth.” Controversy as to the 
la ritual of the Church of England has centered for 
many years around the question whether the ornaments 
rubric is still in force. e decisions of the ecclesiastical 
and law courts on the subject have varied, and have not 
unc apse Ps us an end to ing there ri or oy en- 
orcing uniformity of usage. =Byn. shment, adorn- 
ment. See adorn. 
ornament (dr’na-ment),v.t. (< F. ornamenter, 
OF. ornementer = Sp. g- ornamentar; from the 
noun.] To adorn; deck; embellish: as, to or- 
nament a building with sculpture or painting. 
=BS8yn. Adorn, Ornament, Decorate, etc. See adorn. 
ornamental (ér-na-men’tal), a. andn. [= F. 
ornamental = It. ornamentale; as ornament + 
-al.] I. a. Of the nature of an ornament; 
serving as an ornament; of or pertaining to 
ornament or decoration; adding or lending 


beauty, grace, or attractiveness: as, ornamen- 
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IT.t ~. An accessory; an embellishment; an 
adornment. 

In the time of the aforesaid William Heiworth, the 
Cathedral of Lichfleld was in the verticall height thereof 
being (though not augmented in the essentials) beautifie 
in the ornamentals thereof. Fuller, Ch. Hist., LV. ii. 65. 

ornamentalist (6r-na-men’tal-ist), ».  [< or- 
namental + -ist.] One who is versed in orna- 
mentation; an artist who devotes himself es- 
pecially to executing details of ornament. 

The few Mantuan sculptors known after his day were 
ornamentalista in marble or stucco. 

C. C. Perkins, Italian Sculpture, p. 223. 
ornamentally (ér-na-men’tal-i), adv. In an 
ornamental manner; by way of ornament or 
embellishment; as regards ornamentation. 
ornamentation (ér’na-men-ta’shon), n. [< or- 
nament + -ation.) 1. The act or process of 
ornamenting or of producing ornament.— 2. 
Ornament in general; the whole mass of orna- 
ment applied to an object or used in combi- 
nation: as, the ornamentation of a building.— 
3. In zo6l., the colors, markings, hairs, spines, 
ete., on the surface of an animal. It is some- 
times distinguished from sculpture, but properly includes 
it. The characters of the ornamentation are generally 
only of specific value (though they may aid in distinguish- 


ing groups), owing to the fact that similar ornaments are 
often found in related species. See cut under Muesia. 


ornamenter (6r’na-men-tér), n. [< ornament 
+ -erl.] One who ornaments or decorates; a 
decorator. - 
ornamentist (ér’na-men-tist), m. [< ornament 
+ -ist.] An ornamenter; a decorator. Encyc. 
Brit., X. 668. 
ornatet (ér-nat’), v. & [¢ L. ornatus, RP. of or- 
nare (> It. ornare = Sp. i ornar = ¥. orner), 
equip, adorn: see Bi] o adorn; ornament. 
To ornate our langage with vsing wordes in their propre 
signification. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, fii. 22. 
ornate (ér-nat’),a. [< L. ornatus, pp.: see the 
verb.] 1. Ornamented; artistically finished; 
ornamental; of an ornamental character: es- 
pecially applied to an elaborate literary style. 
For lak of ornat specheI wold woo. Court of Love, 1. 84. 
His less ornate and less mechanical poems. 
Whipple, and Rev., I. 45. 


Dionysius . . . admits that Demosthenes does at times 
depart from simplicity— that his style is sometimes elab- 
orately ornate and remote from the ordinary usage. 


Encyc. Brit., VII. 72 
2. Adorned; decorated. 


But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus. 
ornately (ér-nat’li), adv. 
ner. 
ornateness (ér-nat’nes),. The state of being 
ornate or adorned. 
ornaturet (ér’na-tur), ~. [< OF. ornature = 
It. ornatura, < LL. ornatura, ornament, trim- 
ming, < L. ornare, adorn: see orn, ornate.] 
1. The act of ornamenting; ornamentation; 
adornment; the process of rendering more pol- 
ished or bringing to perfection; refinement. 
Wherein (the time of Queen Elizabeth] John Jewell, B. 
of Sarum, John Fox, and sundrie learned and excellent 
writers, haue fullie accomplished the ornature of the same 
{the English tongue). Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, vi. 
2. That which is added or used for embellish- 
ment; ornament; decoration. 
A mushroom for all your other ornatures ! 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, ili. 1. 
orndernt, orndornt, ”. pl. See undern. 
orneoscopicst (6r’ né-6-skop’iks), n. [Also, 
improperly, orniscopics ; < Gr. opveooxortkde, < op- 
veooxoria, divination by observation of the flight 
of birds, < épveor, a bird, + cxoria,< oxoreiv, view. 
Cf. ornithoscupy.} Divination by observation 
of the flight of birds: same as ornithoscopy. 
Bailey, 1727. 

orneoscopistt (6r’né-6-sk6-pist), ». [Also or- 
niscopist; < orneoscop-ics + -ist.] One who di- 
vines by observing the flight of birds: same as 
ornithoscopist. Bailey, 1727. 

orningt, ». [< ME. orning; verbal n. of orn, v.] 
Adornment. JF yclif, 1 Pet. iti. 3. 

ornis (6r’nis), n. [A strained use of Gr. dpc, 
a bird.] An avifauna; the fauna of a region 
in so far as it is composed of birds: as, the or- 
nis of South America; a rich and varied ornis. 
P. L. Scelater. 


Milton, 8. A., 1. 712. 
In an ornate man- 


tal appendages; neither useful norornamental. ornisco ér-ni-skop’iks), m. See orneosco 

—ornamen counterpomt, in una counterpoint of jeg picst ( E ) - 
. to et ° mas: ° Pa . . 

a florid or iregular c a Das o trict or simple orniscopistt (6r’ni-sk6-pist), n. See orneosco- 

sory note, under notel, prs 


Ornithogsan 


orniscopyt (6r’ni-sk6-pi), 7. 
scopy. 

ornith. An abbreviation of ornithology. 

ornithic (d6r-nith’ik), a. [« Gr. opvitixéc, of or 
belonging to birds, ¢ dpvic (opyé-, sometimes 
opved-), a bird; akin to AS. earn, E. earn, an 
eagle: see earn3’,] Of or pertaining to birds; 
characteristic of birds; avian; bird-like; or- 
nithological: as, an ornithic character; ornithic 
structure. 

ornithichnite (6r-ni-thik’nit), n. [< NL. ornt- 
thichnites, < Gr. dpvi¢g (opvi8-), a bird, + iyrvoc, a 
track, + -ite2.] In geol., one of the footmarks, 
at first supposed to be those of gigantic birds, 
or of bird-like reptiles (ornithosaurs), ocewTing 
abundantly in the Triassic sandstone of Connec- 
ticut and elsewhere. They are now believed 
to have been made by dinosaurian reptiles. 

Ornithichnites (6r‘ni-thik-ni‘téz), n. (NL.: 
see ornithichnite.] A hypothetical genus, based 
by Hitchcock upon tracks called ornithichnites 


occurring in the sandstone of Connecticut. The 
supposititious species of the genus were divided into two 


Same as ornitho- 


groups called Pachydactyli, with 3 species, and odac- 
tyli, with 5 species. Hitchcock, Amer. Jour. Sci., XXIX. 
315 (1836). 

ornithichnology (ér’ni-thik-nol’6-ji), ».  [< 


Gr. dpvic (opvii-), a bird, + ixvoc, a track, + -Ao- 

yia, c Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.| The study of 

ornithichnites or supposed fossil bird-tracks. 
Since this is a department of oryctology hitherto unex- 


plored, . . . I should call it ornithichnology. 
Hitchcock, Amer. Jour. Sci., XXIX. 315. 


Ornithion, Ornithium (ér-nith’i-on, -um), n. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. dpvifiov, dim. of opric, a bird: see or- 
nithic.] A notable genus of Tyrannida, having 
the bill of parine shape without rictal vibrisse ; 
the beardless flycatchers. There are several species, 


as O. imberbe, a very diminutive flycatcher found in Texas 
and Mexico, of a dull-grayish color and about 43 inches 


long. 
ornithobiographical(ér’ni-th6-bi-6-graf’i-kal), 
a. [< ornithobiograph-y + -ic-al.] Of or per- 
taining to ornithological biography, or to the 
life-history of birds: as, a mass of ornithobio- 
graphical material. Coues. 
ornithobiography (ér‘ni-th6-bi-og’ra-fi), n. (< 
Gr. dpuc (opvi6-), & bird, + E. biography.) Or- 
nithological biography; the life-history of birds. 
ornithocephalous (ér’ni-th6-sef’a-lus), a. [< 
Gr. dpc (opvi-), a bird, + Kepady, head.] 
Shaped like a bird’s head: applied to parts of 
certain shells. 
ornithocoprolite (ér’ni-th6-kop’r9-lit), n. [< 
Gr. dpvig (op6-), a bird, + xdzpoc, dung, + AlGoc, 
stone: see coprolite.] Fossil bird-dung; an 
avian coprolite. 
ornithocopros (6r/ni-thd-kop’ros), n. [< Gr. 
dprvig (opv8-), bird, + xémpoc, dung: see copro- 
lite.) Bird-dung; guano. 
Ornithodelphia (6r/ni-thd-del’ fi-&), n. i 
NL., ¢ Gr. dpvic (opve8-), a bird, + deAgic¢, womb. ] 
he lowest one of three subclasses of the class 
Mammalia, represented by the monotremes or 
Oviparous mammals, and conterminous with the 
order Monotremata: so called from the ornithic 
character of the reproductive or urogenital or- 
ns. These mammals lay eggs, like birds; the separate 
oviducts open into a cloaca common to the genital, urinary, 
and digestive organs; the vasa deferentia of the male open 
also into the cloaca; and the testes are abdominal. The 
mammary glands are nippleless. The sternum has a pe- 
culiar tau-bone or T-shaped {interclavicle (see cut under 
interclaricle), and the coracoids articulate with the ster- 
num. ‘The superior transverse commissure of the brain 
has no well-defined psalterial fibers, and the septum is 
much reduced in size. The Ornithodelphia are also called 
Prototheria, 
ornithodelphian (ér’ni-thd-del’fi-an), a. and n. 
[< Ornitho i sige + -an.} I, a. Ornithodelphic 
or ornithodelphous; prototherian. 
II, ~. A member of the Ornithodelphiq; a 
monotreme or protothere. 
ornithodelphic (ér’ni-thé-del’fik), a. [« Orni- 
thodelphia + -ic.] Same as ornithodelphous. 
ornithodelphous (ér’ni-th6-del’fus), a. [< Or- 
nithodelphia + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
_ Ornithodelphia, or having their characters. 
Ornithogza (or! ni-tho-jé’ii), ». [NL., < Gr. 
dpc (opvid-), & bird, + yaia, earth.] In zoo- 
geog., New Zealand, as a zoélogical division of 
the earth’s land-surface, corresponding to the 


New Zealand Sure On of Wallace. It is char- 
acterized by the lack of indigenous mammals, excepting 
two species of bats, the former presence of the gigantic 
struthious birds of the families Dinornithid@ and Palap- 
terycide, and the existence of Apterygid@ and many other 
peculiar birds. 

Ornithogeean (6r’ni-th6-jé’an), a. _[« Ornitho- 
gea + -an.] Of or pertaining to Ornithogea. 
—Ornithogssan realm. Same as Ornithogcea. 


Ornithogalum 


Ornithogalum (ér-ni-thog’a-lum), n. [NL. 
(Tournefort, 1700), ef. L. eee < Gr. op- 
vibbyadov, also dpvi- 
Guy yada, a plant, the 
star- of - Bethlehem, 
a fanciful name, lit. 
‘birds’ milk’: dpvic 
bird; yd- 

, milk: see gal- 
axy.|] A genus of or- 
namental plants of 
the order Liliacee 
and the tribe Scil- 
lee, known by the 
spreading distinct 
perianth - segments 
and flattened fila- 
ments. Thereare about 


80 species, natives of Eu- 
rope, Sea and the Ori- 


from a coated bulb, and 
an unbranched leafless 
flower-stalk, with a ra- 
ceme or corymb of showy 
white flowers, sometimes 
yellowish or reddish, 
each segment often marked with a broad green stripe. 
See star-of-Bethlehem, French or Prussian asparagus (un- 
der asparagus), and eleven-o'clock-lady. 


ornithoid (é6r’ni-thoid), a. [< Gr. dpr¢ (opv6-), 
@ bird, + eldoc, form.] Somewhat ornithic; 


Flowering Plant of i hea Slat 
umbcliatum. a, a stamen; 6, t 
pistil; ¢, the ovary, transverse section: 


Ornitho 
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ornithophilous (4r-ni-thof’i-lus),a. [< Gr. dpvc 
(opv8-), abird, + gidoc, lovi 1 Literall y, bird- 
loving; 8 ecifically, i in bot., idatortilize sai. oF 
plied to flowers in which the pollen is conv rere’ 
to the stigma and fertilization accomplished by 
the agency of birds. The birdsthat take part in this 
process are usually humming-birds, and the flowers are 
ordinarily large and brilliantly colored, as the blossoms of 


the trumpet creeper (Tecoma radtcans), trumpet ney. 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens), sage (Salvia splendens), etc. 


Ornithophilous— i. e. bird-fertilized — flowers are to be 
ranked with entomophilous. 
Gray, Structural Botany, p. 217. 


ornithopod (ér’ni-tho-pod), a. and n. [< NL. 
thi sas! ole -pod-), < Gr. oe vis (pri) a bird, + 
movg (10d-) = E. foot.] aving feet like 


those of a bird; Jepoekicelly, of or pertaining 
to the Ornithopoda: as, an ornithopod reptile. 
Also ornithopodous. 

II. x». An ornithic dinosaur; a member of the 
Ornithopoda. 

(6r-ni-thop’6-di), n. pl. [NL., 
neut. pl. of *ornithopus: see ornithopod. ] An 
order of Dinosauria, containing extinct herbiv- 
orous dinosaurs whose hind feet most nearly ap- 
proached those of birds in structure and func- 
tion. They were digitigrade, with the fore feet five- 
the hind feet three- or four-toed; they walked on thet? 
hind legs and tail, and used their small fore feet as paws. 
The bones of the hind limbs were hollow, the vertebree 
solid, a postpubis was present, and the premaxillaries 
were toothleas, The leading family is Iguanodontide; 
others are Hadrosauride and Hyp hodontide. 


Mery to some extent; resembling or related to ornithopodous (dr-ni-thop’6-dus), a. [Asor- 


pus to the ornithoid lizard 
, Ichnology of New England, p. 105. 
ornitholite (6r-nith’6-lit), n. [< Gr. dpc ep. 
vi-), @ bird, + Aiboc, a stone.] A fossil bi 
the fossilized remains of a bird. The oldest 


I attach the 
Hi 


nithopod + -ous.| Same as ornithopod. Quart. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. i. 41. 


MONEE C Orttie (6r‘ni-thop-ter’i-dé), . pl. 


Ornithopterus + -ida.] <A family of 
ossil birddike vo reptiles or birds, represented by 
the genus Ornithopterus. 


fossil known to be that of a bird is Jurassic. ornithopterous (ér-ni-thop’te-rus),a. [<¢ NL. 
See cut under Prat Gk ik ornithopterus, ¢ Gr. dpc (bpvi-), a bird, + rrepév 

ornitholitic (é6r’ni-tho-lit’ ik), a (< ornitho- =E. feather.] Having se or fore limbs like 
lite + -ic.] or pertainin, ce ornitholites. those of a bird; bird-winged. 


ornithologic (@rfni-thg-loj’t ) @ [= F. or- 
nitholo. = Sp. ornitolégico = Pg. ornitho- 
logico, < _ ornithologicus, < ornithologia, orni- 
thology : see ornithology.) Same as ornithologi- 


ornithological (6r’ni-th6-loj’i-kal), a. [< orné- 
et Of or pertaining to ornithology. 
ornit sibs 


y (or’ni- tho -]oj’i-kal-i), adv. 
ornithology ; from an ornithological 
Saint of view; by means of ornithology. 
ornithologist '(6r-ni-thol’6- pst); n. [= F. or- 
nithologiste ; as ornithology + -ist.) One whois 
versed in ornithology or makes a special study 
of birds. 
ornithology (6r-ni-thol’5-ji), ». [= F. orni- 
= Sp. ornitologia = Pg. ornithologia 
= wie ornitologia, < NL. ornithologia, < Gr. as if 
*opviBodoyia, < opviBoAdyog, ppeee OF treating 
of birds, « dpc (opviB-), a bird, + Aéyecv, speak: 
see -ology.)] That branch of zodlogy which re- 
lates to birds; the scientific study or know- 
ledge of birds. Ornithology is peti s said to date 
from the time of Aristotle received a ee eat impetus 
about the middle of the sixteenth century from the writ- 
ings of Gesner, Belon, and Aldrovandi. The foundation 
of modern scientific ornithology was laid toward the end of 


the seventeenth century by Willughby and Ray. Tenable 
technical names in modern ornithol date rome ae tenth 


edition of the “Systema Nature” of ee Freld 
ornithology is the study of oteek birds, as dist: ished 
from closet ornithology, or the technical study of the dead 


bodies of birds for purposes of classification and nomen- 
clatare. Abbreviated ornith. 
[< F, Ore 


ornithomancy (6r’ni-th6-man-ti), n. 
nithomancie, orn nce == Pg. ornithomancia 
= It. ornitomanzia, < Gr. dpuc | (dpv6-), a bird, 
+ pavreia, divination.}] Divination by means of 
birds; ornithoscopy; augury. De Quincey, Mod- 
ern Superstition. 

ornithomantic (ér’ni-thd-man’tik), a. [< or- 
nithomancy (-mant-) + -tc.] Pertaining to or- 
nithomancy ; ornithoscopic; augural. 

ornithon (ér’ni-thon), n. (<b. bo patay < Gr. dp- 
vOov, &@ house or ya ‘for ane (and ¢ or other 
birds ”, € dpu¢ (dpvib-), a bird: see ornithic.] 
A building in ech birds are kept; - avi 

Ornithopappi sora the ps i), n Si NL., < 
Gr. dpuicg (opvi-), a bird, + mdrzoe, a little bird 80 
named. order of Jurassic birds repre- 
sented by the genus Archwopteryx, and con- 
terminous with the subclass Saurure: corre- 


lated with Pteropappi (or Odontotorme) and with 
peta or Odontolce). See cut under 
rcheop 


ornithopapp coe toe pep ee [< Orni- 
thop Of or pertaining to the Orni- 
thopappi; ae as a bird. 


Ornithopus (6r-nith’6-pus), n. 


ornithorh 


Ornithorhynchus (é6r’ni- he 


Ornithosauria (ér‘ni-thd-s8’ri-#), n. 


ornithosaurian (ér’r 


Ornithopterus | (ér-ni-thop’te-rus), 


see ornithopterous.] A genus of Mesozoic Sau- 
Ae ate referred to the order Pterosauria, but 
ering from all other pterodactyls in havin 
only two joints in the ulnar digit, and sunposed 
to belong to the class Aves. 
(NL., < Gr. dpve¢ 


(épvi6-), & bird, + rob (rr0d-) = E. foot.) 1. A 
peuue of gigantic animals, formerly supposed to 
birds, now believed to be dinosaurian rep- 
tiles, known by their footprints in the Aare 
formation of the Connecticut Merpt Grape 
nus of plants (Linnseus, 1737) of the orice 
guminose, the tribe Hedysaree, and the subtribe 
Coronillee, known by the obtuse keel. There are 
about 7 species, chiefly of the Mediterranean region. They 


are tender hairy herbs, with pinnate leaves of many little 
leafleta, long-stalked 7 of minute flowers, and long, 


narrow, curving pods. lants of the genus, s eapectally 
0. perpusillus, are called ibe eyese See bird's-foot. 


TNL Gout (6r/ni-thd-ring’ki-dé), n. pl. 


< Ornithorhynchus + -id@.] A family 
of monotrematous ornithodelphian oviparous 
mammals, represented by the genus Ornitho- 
rhynchus. Only one genus and species is known. 
See Ornithorhynchus. 
hone (6r/ni-tho-ring ’kus), @ my 
NL. Ornithorhynchus, ¢ Gr. dpvig + Cpvib-), a bi 
+ piyyoc, snout, beak, bill. ] es a beak 
like that of a bird. 
ead n. 


ical 

enus of the Abert baad Ornithorip Tho typice 
one spel us, Or 0. 
, the duc ttited pit plat. on yackebith di duck. mole, 
or water-mol inhabiting Aus and Tasmania, of aqua- 
tic habits, living in burrows in the banks of rivers, laying 
eggs, and feeding on rae mollusks, and worms. The 
fur is thick and soft, of ag ossy dark-brown color. The 
fact that the animal is o parous (though not generally 
credited till 1884) has gong > known, and the egg was 
figured many years ago. © eggs are about § inch long 
by 4 inch broad, white, with a flexible shell or pod, like a 
telat hen’s egg. See cuts under duckbidll and in- 


(NL.: 
and only 
a 


There is 


see " opnithoehynehoud. ] 


(l. c.] An animal of this genus; a duckbill. 


oeiithoanat (6r’nith--sar), n. [< - bpric (dp- 


vib-), a bird, + catpos, a lizard.] 
nithosaurian. 


© &8 OFr- 


(NL: 
see ornithosaur.] An order of fossi oe ie 
or reptiles having ornithic or avian characters: 
more frequently called Pterosauria. Also called 


Saurornia. H. G. See 
ah ea ‘ri-an), a. and n. 


I, a. Being a saurian of ornithic affinities; 
pertaining to the Ornithosauria, or having their 
characters; pterosaurian; pterodactyl. 


ornithosco 


gur. 
ornithoscopy (ér’ni-thd-sk6-pi), » 


oraiehovomis (6r-ni-thot’6-mist), n 


Ornithure2 (6r-ni-thi’ré), n. pl. 


ornithurous (6r-ni-thi’rus), a 


oro-anal (6’r6-a’nal), a 


Orobanchacex 


II, n. An ornithosaur; a member of the Or- 
nithosauria, a8 a pterosaurian or ONL. 


Ornithoscelida (ér‘ni-th6-sel’i-di), n. pl. 


< Gr. dpvic (6pvi8-), a bird, + oxéAoc, a ‘leg, + -ida. 
A remarkable order i 
of extinct reptiles 
presenting many 
characters interme- 
diate between those 
of Reptilia and Aves, 
the ornithic modifi- 
cation being e a 
cially well marke 
the pelvic arch and 
limb, whence the 
name. The flium ex- 
tends far in advance of 
the acetabulum, and is 
expansive, widely arch- 
nee pas the pelvic cavi- 
an birds. The slen- 
er elon eed isc in 
some genera, are ornith- 
i: in character, and, in 


ypetlophodon 
unite ina median ventral 
symphysis. The pubes 
in some genera are as 
slender and elon d as 
in a typical b The 
tibia has a great cnemial 
crest and a ridge for the 
fibula, and its distal end 


Pelvis ae Hind Limb of one of me 
Orntthoscelida, as Iguanodon 
Hypstlophodon. (Compare cut under 
Dromesxs.) 

/?, ilium, with a, Perey agg 4 

terior, processes ; /s ium; 
pubes; Fue, ee a tibia 3 F, ‘fibu- 
is as ina bird, with a fos- As, astragalus ; Ca, calcaneum ; 
sa to receive the ascend- Hi, TV, digits. 
ing process of the astragalus. The distal end of the fibula 
is smaller than the proximal, though not so much reduced 
asin birds. The astragalus, similar to that of a bird, re- 
mained distinct in many genera; but in some, as Com 
sognathus, Ornithotarsus, and Euskelosaurus, it seems 
have ankylosed with the tibia, The genera of Ornitho- 
are numerous, ranging throughout the Mesozoic 
period; the animals are mostly of large size, some of them, 
as the iguanodon, being among the larg est terrestrial an{- 
mals known. ine order is divisible in into two suborders, 
Dinoeatria and 


Compsognatha. 
ornithoscelidan (é6r‘ni-thd-sel’i-dan), a. and n. 


[< Ornithoscelida + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to 
we ill aes or having their characters. 
uxley 
IT. x. A member of the Ornithoscelida. 
copist (6r’ni-tho-sk6-pist),n. [< orni- 
-tst.} One who studies or practises 


(< Gr. 
yar ailes (also opveocxoria: see orneoscopics), 

Booxdroc (also dpreocxéroc), observing the 
flight of birds, < opr:Booxorety (also dpveooxorety), 
observe the flight o of birds, < dpvec (6pr8-), bird, 
+ oxoreiv, view.] Inspection or observation 
of birds with reference to divimation; ornitho- 
maney augury. De Quincey, Modern Super- 
stition 


thoscop-y 
ornithoscopy; an au 


ornithotomical (é6r’ni-th6-tom’i-kal), a. [<or- 


nithotom-y + -tc-al.] Relating to ornithotomy, 
or the dissection of birds. 

< orni- 
ractises the dis- 
in the anatomy 


+ -ist.]) One who 
able of birds, or is vers 


of birds. 
mae Naaru Hear be [< Gr. dpc 
6-), @® bird, + -ropia, < réuverv, Tapety, cut.] 


e art or practice of dissecting birds; the 
ayia of birds; the science of the anatomi- 


eal structure of birds. 

- »<Gr. dpe 
(opv8-), & bird, + ovpd, a tail.] In ornith., a 
primary division of birds, comprising all those 
in which the ony tail is short and terminated 
by 8 york pots ee rey a to Saurure, or lizard- 
taile vision includes all known 
birds exesplilie Ryne sons and is also called 
Eurhipidura. (Little used.] 
Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ornithure. 


Ornus (ér’nus),”. [NL. (Persoon, 1805), < L. 


ornus, the mountain-ash.] A former genus of 
plants containing the flowering ash, now classed 
as Frazinus Ornus. See ashl, 1, and Fraxinus. 

[Irreg. € L. 08 (or-), 
mouth, + anus, anus.) 1 . Being or representing 
mouth and anus in one, as an orifice in some 
erinoids. H. A. Nicholson, Zodl., p. 204.—2. 

Extending in the direction of the mouth and 
the anus, as a line or plane of the body: as, 
the oro-anal axis. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 434. 


Orobanchaces: (or’6-bang-ka’sé-6),n. pl. (NL., 


< Orobanche + -acew.] The broom-rape family, 
an order of parasitic gamopetalous plants, of 
the cohort Personales, distinguished by the one- 
celled ovary with minute albuminous seeds. 

It contains about 150 species in 11 genera, of which Oro- 
banche is the type. They are leafless herbs of brown, yel- 
low, purple, and other colors, but never green, with dry 


Orobanchacex 


flowers in a dense spike or scattered in tho axils of dry 
scales; in one, white and solitary. They are small plants, 
thickened or fleshy at the base, and parasitic on roote. 
Orobanche (or-6-bang’ké), n. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. orobanche, < Gr. 6p084y 77, broom- 
rape, chokeweed, or dodder, < épo30c, = L 
ervum, vetch, + dyyev, throttle, choke.] A 
genus of parasitic 
lants, type of the or- 
er Orobanchacea, dis- 
tinguished by its two- 
lipped flowers and 


calyx; the broom- 


Pape. Thereare nearly 150 
iea, widely scattered 
t roughout the Old World, 
chiefly in north temperate 
regions. Their stems are 
) generally unbranched and 
» clad with acute scales, the 
flowers in a terminal spike, 
the parasitic roots often 
traceable into those of the 
foster-plant, and the whole 
of a tawny, reddish, violet, 
or bluiah color. O. ma- 
jor, the great broom-ra 
wing 14 or 2 feet high, 
ives chiefly on broom, 
whence the name. 0. ca- 
ee is the clove- 
scen room-rape, grow- 
ing on species of G Galium. 
O. minor, found on clover, 
is sparingly introduced in 
the Atlantic United States. See broom-rape and ne. 


Orobanchez {ory hang ke); n.pl. [NL.(L.C. 
Richard, 1807), < Orobanche + -ee.] Same as 
Orobanchacee. 

Orobates, ». See Oribates. 

Orobus (or’6-bus),”. [NL. oun 1700), 
< Gr. dpoBo¢ = L. ervum, vetech: see Ervum.] A 
former genus of perennial herbs, mostly Eu- 
ropean, of the natural order pe now 
mostly united with Lathyrus, a few species be- 
longing to Vicia. See bitter-veich and heath-pea. 

aphic (or-9-graf’ik), a. [< orograph-y + 
"ed f or pertaining to orography. The oro- 


graphic features of a country are those which connect 


a 
Flowering Plant of Orodanche 
wetnor, parasitic on the root of white 
clover. a, a flower. 


’ Orontium (6-ron’shium), n. 


unequally four-cleft 


oropharynx (0-r0-far’i 
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tium, by some treated as an order, by others as 
a tribe, and varying in scope according to dif- 
ferent authors. See Aracee and Orontium. 


orontiad (6-ron’ti-ad),n. A plant of the group 


Orontiacee. Lindley. 

[NL. (Linneus, 
1753), said to be < Gr. *opdévrioy (Wittstein; 
not found in Gr. dictionaries), some plant so 
called, appar. < ’Opévryc, L. Orontes, a river in 
Syria. ] genus of monocotyledonous plants 
of the order Araceae, belonging to the suborder 
Pothoidee and the tribe Symplocarpee, allied to 


the skunk-cabbage. It is chiefly distinguished by 
the remote sheathing spathe and one-celled ovary. There 


= 
Flowering Plant of Goldenclub (Orontfum aguaticume). 
a, the spadix. 


is but one species, 0. icum, the goldenclub, which 
grows on the margins of ponds and rivers of the United 
States near the Atlantic. It bears velvety dark-green 
elliptical leaves, floating or raised on stout stalks from a 
rootstock deacending into the mud. Its small flowers are 
crowded on a long curving spadix, rising 6 to 12 inches 
from the water, colored successively yellow, white, and 


green. 
oropharyngeal (6’ro-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [« oro- 


pharynx (-pharyng-) + -e-al.) Of or pertaining 
to the oropharynx. 
n.; pl. oropha- 


NL, 
rynges (-fa-rin’jéz). ([NL., < L. 08 (or-), the 


mouth, + Gr. ¢épvyé, the throat.] The pharynx 0 


proper, directly continuous with the cavity of 
the mouth: distinguished from nasopharynz. 
See cut under mouth. 


themselves with the range, extent, and structure of its Orortyx (6-rér’tiks), n. Same as Oreortyz. 
mountain-chains and of its larger topographical features. Qroscoptes (0-r0-skop’téz), n. See Oreoscoptes. 


Also oreographie. 

orographica]l (or-d-graf’i-kal),a. [<orographic 
+ -al ? Same as orographic. 

orographically (or-6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. With 
regard to orography. 

orography (0-rog’ra-fi), n. [Also ogop enh; 
= F. orographie = Pg. oreoqgraphiu, < Gr. épos, 
a er eherhoee te yagi, < yp ‘ lv, nee fries 

vision of physical geography or physiogra 

which has to do with the polation and ‘levelop- 
ment of the mountain-chains of the regions de- 
scribed. It ts to phy in its broadest and most gen- 


eral sense, the mountain-ranges not being separable in a 
general discussion from the valleys and table-iands. 


Orohippus foronin ua), n. ([NL.,< Gr. dpos, 
mountain, + irmoc, horse.] 1. A genus of fos- 


sil horses, of the family Equida, based upon re- 


mains from the Eocene of North America, hav- 
ing four toes on the fore feet and three on the 
hind feet. There are several species, all of very 
small size, only about as large as a fox.—2. 
(t. c.] A species of the above genus. 
oroide (6’ro-id),. [< F. or (< L. aurum), gold, 
+ Gr. eidoc, form.] Analloy of copper, tin, and 
other metals resembling gold in appearance, 
and used in the manufacture of cheap watch- 
cases, jewelry, etc. The term is also used ad- 
jectively: as, oroide jewelry. Also called oreide. 
oro 6-ro-ling’gwal), a. [Irreg. < L. os 
(or-), mouth, + lingua, tongue: see lingual.] 
Pertaining to the mouth and the tongue. 
orologet,”. An obsolete form of horologe. 
orological (or-6-1loj’i-kal), a. [« orolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Pertaining to orology or a description 
of Tociutlt ie. ‘ t) coriege & } 
orolo, t (6-rol’6-ji n. orologe + -ist. 
Anobsolete form of hesologtt S. Dowell, Taxes 
in England, ITI. 305. 
orol 2 (9-rol’6-jist), n. [< orolog-y + -ist.] 
A describerof mountains; one versed in orology. 
orology (§-rol’6-ji), n._ [= F. orologie,< Gr. dpoc, 
mountain, + -Aoyia, < Atyecv, speak: see -ology.] 
The scientific description of mountains. 
Oromasdes, Oromazdes, ». Same as Ormacd. 
oronasal (0-r6-na’zal), a. [Irreg. < L. os (or-), 
mouth, + nasus, nose: see nasal.) Pertaining 
to the mouth and the nose. 
oronget,”. A Middle English form of orange}. 
Oron # (0-ron-ti-€’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (R. 
Brown, 1810),< Orontium + -acee.]) <A group 
of araceous plants, typified by the genus Oron- 


orotund (0’ro-tund), a. (Irreg.< L. ore rotundo, 


with a round mouth: ore, abl. of 0s, mouth; ro- 
tundus, round: see rotund.] In elocution, char- 
acterized by strength, fullness, richness, and 
clearness; open, mellow, rich, and musical: 
applied to the voice or manner of utterance. 


orpedt, a. [Also (Se.) orpit; < ME. orped, rete 
bold. 


pold,¢ AS. orped, grown up, stout, active, 
Bold; brave; valiant. 


The guode knigt and 
vaha al Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 183. 


An orped knight in many a stede. 
sia Gower, Conf. Amant., {iL 


So was he greved with the werre that his peple was but 
small; but tho were orped knyghtes, and the beste of all 
the hoste for to endure and suffre traueile of armes. 

Merlin CE. E. T. 8.), ffi. 439. 


He was reasonable of speche and well lettered, and 
ay and also noble in knyght hod, wyse in counsayll, & 


dredde to moch destenyse. Fabyan, Chron., I. xxxv. 
orpedlyt, adv. [< ME. orpedly, < AS. orpedlice 
poldly, < orped, bold: see orped.] Boldly: 


bravely; stoutly. 


He hypped ouer on hys ax, & orpedly strydez, 
Bremly brothe on a bent. 
Str Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2282. 


orphalinet (6r’fa-lin), n.and a. See orpheline. 
orphan (ér’fan), a. and n. [< OF. orphane, or- 


ene, orfine, orphe, orfe = Sp. huerfano = Pg. 
orfdo, orphdo = It. orfano, < ML. orphanus, ¢ 
Gr. op¢avd¢, without parents, fatherless, bereft, 
deprived, destitute; later op¢é¢ = L. orbus, be- 
reft: see orb2.] I. a. 1. Bereft of parents ; fa- 
therless, motherless, or without either father 
or mother; bereaved: said of a child or a young 
and dependent person. 

, left nm both of father and mother. 
oaene en Sir P. Sidney. 


Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad, 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
2. Not under control or protection analogous 
to that of a parent; unprotected; unassisted. 
A , an orphan Muse. 
Cag ral a aa Lag ten prs eee 
8. Of or belonging to a child bereft of either 
parent or of both parents. 
The tender orphan hands 


heart and seem’d to charm from thence 
I nursed against the world. 


Tennyson, Princess, v. 


Felt at m 
The wra 


orphancyt (ér’ fan-si), n. 


0 


orphanhood (ér’fan-bud), x. 


orphanotrophy (dr-fa-not’ré-fi), n. 
Pp 


orpha: 


orpharion (6r-fa’ri-on), n. 


Orphean (ér’fé-an), a. 


orphelinet (ér’fe-lin), n. and a. 


Orphic 


IT. n. A child bereaved of one parent or of 
both parents, generally the latter. 
And saith he will not leaue them orphanes, as fatherlesse 


children, but wil come again to them himself. 
Str T. More, Works, p. 178. 
A weeping country joins a widow's tear ; 
The helpless poor mix with the orphan’s cry. 
Burns, Death of Sir James Hunter Blair. 
Orphans’ Co the name given tocourts of general pro- 
bate jurisdiction in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 


orphan (ér’fan), v. t. [< orphan, a.] Toreduce 


to the state of being an orphan; bereave of pa- 
rents. 


For this orphaned world the Holy Ls el made the Hike 
charitable provision. arburton, Sermons. 


orphanage (6r’fan-j),”. [<orphan +-age.] 1. 


e state of being an orphan.—2,. An institu- 
tion or home for orphans.—3. Orphans collec- 
tively. 

In London the share of the children (or orphanage part) 
{s not fully vested in them till the age of twenty-one, be- 


fore which they cannot dispose of it by testament. 
Blackstone, Co 


m., IT. xxxil. 


orphan-asylum (ér’fan-a-si’lum),. An asy- 


han children. 
« orphan + -cy.] 
e state of being an orphan; orphanhood. 
Yet did not thy neie nor my Widowhood depriue 
vs of the delightfull prospect which the hill of honour 
doth yeeld. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
xphanet (ér’fan-et),. [< *orphanet, orfenet 
(found only as asurname), dim. of ne, OF- 
phan: see orphan and -et1.] A young or little 
orphan. 
Calling her maids this orphanet to see. 
ss oo Drayton, Moses, 1. 
[< orphan + 
-hood.] The state of being an orphan. 
hanism (ér’fan-izm),n. [< orphan'+ -ism.] 
e state or condition of beingan orphan. £. 
Phillips, 1706. 
hanotrophism (ér-fa-not’r6-fizm), ». [< or- 
phanotroph-y + -ism.] The care and support 
of orphans. C. Mather. [(Rare.] Ge 
. or- 


anotrophium, an orphan-asylum, < Gr. op¢avo- 
Tpogeiov, an orphan-asylum, < opgavorpdgos, bring- 
ing up orphans, < op¢avdc, orphan, + tpégerr, 
nourish, bring up.] 1. A supporting or the sup- 
ort of orphans.— 2. A hospital for orphans. 
ailey. [Rare in both mess]. 
(6r’fan-ri), n. [< orphan + -ry.] An 
orphan-house; an orphanage or home for or- 
phans. [Rare.] 


lum or home for destitute o 


orphantt (ér’fant), ». [A corrupt form of or- 


phan, with excrescent ¢, as in tyrant for tyran, 
ete., peasant, etc.] An orphan. 
He ner k’d the silly orphants 
Nor ail’ with dean the wootall wid owes eyes. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
[< Gr. ’Opgeic, Or- 
pheus: see Orphic.] A large variety of lute, 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, having six to nine pairs of metal strings. 
It was played by means of a plectrum. 80 
orpheoreon. 
Set the cornet with the flute, 
The orpharion to the lute, 
Tuning the tabor and the pipe to the sweet violins. 
Drayton, Eclogues, iif. 
(< L. dl els Gr. ’Op- 
gecoc, < ‘Opgetc, Orpheus: see Orphic.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to Orpheus, a legendary poet and 
musician of ancient Greece; hence, melodious: 
as, Orphean strains. 
With other notes than to the nm lyre, 
Penang of Chace end eternal Nie t. 
tton, P. L., iif. 17. 


2. Inornith., singing sweetly ; melodious: spe- 
cifically applied to a warbler, Sylvia orphea. 
[Also orpha- 
line; < ME. orphelin, < OF. orphelin, orfelin, or- 
henin, orfenin, F. orphelin, dim. of orphane, < 
. orphanus, orphan: see orphan.] "tL n, An 
orphan. . 
The ladyes souned for the deathes of theyr husebandes, 


and ines wepte and rent their heares for the loase 
of their parentes. al, Hen. V., an. 8. 


II. a. Orphaned; bereaved. 


When thou were orphelyn of father and mother. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. prose 8. 


orpheoreon (ér-fé-0’ré-on), ». See orpharion. 


),a. [« L. Orphicus,< Gr. 


Orphic (ér’ ’Opgexde, 
f Orpheus, « 'Op¢etc, Orpheus: see def. ] ‘Ota: 


ty) 

pertaining or relating to Orpheus, a legendary 
poet and musician of ancient Greece, who had 
the power of charming all animate and inani- 
mate objects with his sweet lyre, descended 


Orphic 


living into Hades to bring back to life his wife 
eury ices and perished, torn to pieces by infuri- 
ated Thracian msenads; Orphean: as, the Orphic 

oems. A considerable body of literature is extant bear- 
ng the name of Orpheus, but only a few fragments bear 
evidence of being as old as 500 B. c., most of it belonging 
to the Alexandrine school. In ancient Greece there were 
Orphic societies and Orphic mysteries, both connected 
with the cult of Bacchus, and concerning themselves with 
the philosophy of life and death in nature. 


Language is a perpetual hic song. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, iv. 1 
Orphism (ér’fizm), n. [< Orph(ic) + -ism.] The 
mystical system of life and worship embodied 
in the Orphic poems and practised and incul- 
cated in the Orphie mysteries. See Orphic. 

This close connexion of Orphism with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. Encyc. Brit., XVII. 128. 
Orphize (6r’fiz), v. 7.; pret. and pp. Orphized, 
ppr. Orphizing. [< OEEvo) + -ize.] Toconform 

to or resemble Orphie doctrines and worship. 


The Orphizng mystic cultus of Phyla. 
Encye. Brit., XVII. 128. 


orphrey (dr’ fri), n. fee orfrays.) 1. Akind 
of embroidery in gold. See orphrey-work.— 
2. An ornamental band or border on certain 
ecclesiastical vestments, especially chasubles 


Cope with embroidered orphreys and hood; Italian, 16th century. 
@, a, orphreys. 


and copes, usually done in orphrey-work. The 
apparel of the amice, if done in orphrey-work, 
is sometimes called the hrey of the amice. 
See amicel, 2, chasuble, and cope}, 2. 

The orphreys (of the cope] were two bands, some eight 
inches in breadth, of another material than the cope it- 
self, and reaching all down from the neck on both sides in 
front, as the vestment shows itself on the wearer’s person. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 36. 
orphreyedt (6r’frid), a. (< orphrey + -ed?.] 
Ornamented with embroidery or orphrey-work. 
orphrey-work (6r’fri-wérk), ». Gold embroi- 
dery; hence, rich embroidery of any sort. 
orpiment (6r’pi-ment), n. [< ME. orpiment, < 
OF. orpiment, F. orpiment = Pr. aurpigment, 
auripiment = Sp. oropimente = Pg. ouropimento 
= It. orpimento, < L. auripigmentum, orpiment, 
< aurum, gold, + pigmentum, pigment: see 
aurum, or8, and pigment.) Arsenic trisulphid, 
A8SoSg. It is found native, and also manufactured 
artffictally. 


The native orpiment enpesrs in soft, foliated 
masses, having a bright-yellow color and brilliant lus- 
ter. The orpiment, or king’s yellow, of commerce is pre- 
pared by heating a mixture of arsenious oxid and sulphur, 
and is a mixture of arsenic sulphid and arsenious oxid. The 
red orpiment is called realgar, and is an arsenic disulphid 
(Atos. . Orpiment is used in dyeing to reduce indigo by 
ts affinity for oxygen, and in leather-manufacture together 

with potash and lime to prepare a paste employed for re- 
moving the hair from skins. 

The firste spirit quiksilver called is ; 

The second orpiment. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 270. 


orpine, orpin (ér’pin),. (< ME. orpin, orpyn, 
orpine, orpyne, yellow arsenic, a kind of stone- 
crop, < OF. orpin, yellow arsenic, orpiment, also 
a kind of stonecrop (so called from its yellow 
flowers); an abbr. form of orpiment: see orpi- 
ment.) 1. In painting, a yellow color of various 
degrees of intensity, approaching also to red.— 
2. A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedum Tele- 
phium, common in gardens, native in the north- 
ern Old World, sometimes becoming wild in 


America. It has fleshy smooth leaves, and corymbs of 
numerous purple flowers. It was formerly, and to some 
extent is still, used as an astringent in dysentery, etc., and 
r? avulnerary. From its tenacity of life, it is called live- 
or-ever. 
Cool Violets, and Orpine growing still. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, Ll. 198. 


orra (or’#), a. 


orraca, 7. 
orrels (or’elz), n. pl. [< OSw. urwal, refuse, Sw. 


orre 


orrice, 7. 
orris! (or’is), n. 


orris-pea (or’is-pé), n. 


orris-root (or’is-rét), n. 


0 
orseduet, orsedewt (ér’se-dii), ». 


orseille (ér-sal’), 2. 


orseillin (ér-sa’lin), n. 
orsellate (ér’sel-at), n. 


orsellic (6r-sel’ik), a. [< orse(i)lle + -ic.] 
ort (ért), n. 


ort (6rt), v. t. 
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On the eve of this saint (St. John], as well as upon that 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, every man’s door was shaded 
with green birch, long fennel, Saint John’s wort, orpin, 
white lillies, and the like, ornamented with garlands of 
beautiful flowers. 

Stow, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 463. 
Boy enough to crawl 
For latter orpine round the southern wall. 
Browning, Sordello. 


Evergreen Same as herb of friendship (which 
see, under herb 


orr (ér),”. (Origin obseure.] <A globular piece 


of wood used in playing at doddart. Halliwell. 
[Also orrow, ora; origin uncer- 
tain. Cf. orrels.] 1. Odd; not matched; not 
appropriated; left over; occasional; inciden- 
tal: as, an orra thing; an orra time. 
Ae night at e’en a spade | core 
O’ randie gangrel ies 
In Poosie N ancy 8 held the splore, 
To drink their orra duddies. 
Burns, Jolly Beggars. 
2. Employed, as about a farm, for doing the 
odd jobs or work which the servants having 
regular and specified duties cannot overtake: 
as, an orra man.—3, Base; low; mean; worth- 
less: as, to keep orra company. [Scotch in all 
uses. 
See orach. 


urval, choice, selection, residue, < ur- (= AS. 
or-) + vala, choice: see tcale?.] What is left 
over; refuse. ([Scotch.] 

(or’e-ri), #.; pl. orrertes (-riz). [So called, 
by Sir Richard Steele, after the Earl of Orrery, 
for whom a copy of this machine was made by 
a workman, after an original borrowed from 


_George Graham, who invented it.] A machine 


so constructed as to represent, by the move- 
ments of its parts, the motions and phases of 
the planets in their orbits. Similar machines 
are also called planetariums and cosmoscopes. 
See orris2. 

(Contr. of orfrays.] 1+t. A 
name given to laces of varied design in gold 
and silver. 

One Silver Orrice a quarter of a Yard deep; A large Par- 
cel of Black and Silver Fringe; One dark colour Cloth 
Gown and Petticoat with 2 Silver Orrices. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of sais ii 


2. Galloon and gimp used in upholstery. [Trade- 


name. ]— Orris pattern, a peculiar pattern or design for 
gold lace. 


orris? (or’is), x. [Short for orris-root.] A plant 


e 


from which orris-root is obtained. 


orris-root used to maintain the discharge of is- 
sues. See tssue-pea. 
(Prob. a corruption of 
tris-root.] The root of several European species 
of Iris, chiefly I. florentina. See Iris, 8.—ou of 
rris-root. See oil. 
(< OF. or, 


gold, + sedue, pp. of seduire, mislead: see se- 
duce.) An inferior sort of leaf-metal made of 
copper and zinc, so as to resemble gold; Mann- 
heim gold; Dutch metal. 
[F.: seeorchil, archil.] A 
peculiar coloring matter derived from Roccella 
tinctoria and other lichens, used in the prepa- 
ration of test-papers for chemical operations. 
See litmus, and test-paper(under pape): The prin- 
ciples in those plants from which coloring matters are 
prepared are themselves colorless, but Mie coloring sub- 
stances by reaction with water, air, and ammonia. They 
are generally acids, or acid anhydrids. U.S. Dispensatory. 
[< orseille + -in2.] A 
coal-tar color used in dyeing; the sodium-sul- 
honate salt of beta-naphthol-azo-naphthalene. 
t yields a fast and full red, but is not very bril- 
liant. Also called roccellin, rubidin, rauracienne. 
[< orsell(ic) + -ate!.] 
The generic name for any salt composed of or- 
sellic acid and a base: as, orsellate of baryta. 
same 
as lecanoric.— llic acid. Same as orseille. 
[< ME. ort, < AS. as if *or@t (= 
D. ooraete, ooreete = MLG. LG. ort), what is 
left after eating, < or-, out, + etan, eat: see 
or- and eat.] Af ent; a scrap; a piece of 
refuse: usually in the plural. 
Let him have time a beggar's orts to crave. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 985. 
Hang thee, thou ite, thou son of crumbs 
Aid ors!’ = B. Jonson, New Inn, v. 1. 


I wouldn't give a fiddlestick’s end for all the Constitu- 
tions in creation. They take the best of everything, and 
leave us only the orts and hog-wash. 

S. Judd, Margaret, il. 7. 
[< ort, n.) To turn away from 


with disgust; refuse. (Scotch. ] 


Orthagoriscus (6r’tha-go-ris’kus), n. 


Orthalicus (ér-thal’i-kus), n. 


Also orrice. . ; 
A little ball of dried Orthaxial (ér-thak’si-al), a. 


Orth 


orthite (ér 


ortho-. 


ortho-axis (6r’tho-ak sis), n. 


ortho-axis 


The lasses now-a-days ort nane o’ God's creatures. 


Jamieson. 


ortalant, ortalont, x. Obsolete variauts of or- 
tolan. 

Ortalida (6r-tal’i-di), n. [NL.] Same as Or- 
talis, 1. 

Ortalids (6r-tal’i-d), n. pl. [NL. (Shuckard, 


1840), < Ortalis + -ide.] A family of dipterous 
insects, typified by the genus Ortalis. The front 
ig bristly only above, the aux meat vein ends acutely in the 
costa, the a7 are not long, and the horny ovipositor is 


telescopic. It is a large and wide-spread group, whose 
members resemble the Trypetide. Thirty-five genera oc- 
cur in North America. 


Ortalis (6r’ta-lis),. [NL.,< Gr. opradic, a young 


bird.] 1. In ornith., a genus of guans of the fam- 
ily Cracide and the subfamily Penelopine. The 
head is crested, with bare places on its sides and on the 
chin, but no wattles; the tarsi are naked and scutellate 
before and behind; the wings are short, rounded, and 
concavo-convex; the tail is very long and ample, fan. 
shaped, with twelve broad graduated feathers. The plu- 
mage is greenish. O. vefuda isa Mexican species, a variety 
of which occurs in Texas and is known as the Texan guan, 
or (which see), Usually called Ortalida, after 
Merrem, 1786. See cut under guan, 

2. In entom., the typical genus of Ortalide, 
founded by Fallen in 1810, containing robust 
dark-colored flies found on the leaves of bushes 
vibrating their wings in the sunshine. 

Orthagoriscidz (ér’tha-g6-ris’i-dé), ». pl. 
(NL.,< Orthagoriscus + -id@.] A family of gym- 
nodont fishes, named from the genus Orthago- 
riscus: same as Molide. 

Orthagoriscini (ér-tha-g6-ri-si’ni), . pl. [NL., 
< Orthagoriscus + ae In Bonaparte’s sys- 
tem of classification, a subfamily of Molidw 
with the skeleton entirely cartilaginous and 
the fins covered with continuous skin, repre- 
sented only by the genus Ranzanta. 

(NIL., < 


Gr. opHayopioxoc, a sucking pig.] The typical ge- 
nus of Orthagoriscide: same as Mola. Bloch 

and Schneider. Also Orthoqoriscus. 
Orthalicids (ér-tha-lis’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Orthalicus + -idw.J <A family of geophilous 
pulmonate gastropods, typified by the genus 
Orthalicus. They havea spire) turreted shell, posterior 
included mantle, a peculiarly modified jaw com d of 
a median triangular piece and lateral oblique imbricated 
lates adherent above but free below, and teeth differen- 
ted. Two species of Orthalicus are found in Florida, 

chiefly in wooded country. 

(NL. (Beck, 


1837).] The typical genus of the family Ortha- 
licide 
[< Gr. op6dc, 


straight, + L. axis, axis.] Having a straight 
vertebral axis: applied to a primitive form of 
the vertebral axis in certain fishes, in which its 
posterior end is not bent upward or curved in 
any other direction. J. A. Ryder. 

ezia (ér-thé’zi-&), n. L. (Amyot and 
Serville, 1843), syn. of Dorthezia, named after 
Dorthes, a French physician (1759-94).] A 
genus of hemipterous insects of the family 
Coccid@. The adult female insect, the form usually 
met with, is long and oval in shape, covered with a 
laminated white secretion, elongated behind and having 
a sac which contains the eggs. The antenna are eight- 
jointed; there are no tarsal digitules; the genito-anal 
ring is enlarged and six-haired. One species has been 
recognized in the United States; several others are Euro- 


pean. 
orthian (ér’thi-an), a. [< Gr. dp&oc, straight 
up, high-pitched, < op60c, sph upright.) In 
anc. Gr. music, noting @ me ran or style in 
which many high tones were used. 
thit), n. [< Gr. op6éc, straight, + 
-ite2.] A variety of allanite. 
orthius (ér’thi-us), n.; pl. orthit (-1). [< Gr. 
dpiug: see def.] In anc. pros., a great foot, 
consisting of three tetrasemic longs, the first of 
which forms the arsis, while the other two con- 
stitute the thesis: thus, -#— | 2#- -*-, See 
semantus. 
([L., ete., < Gr. op60-, combining form of 
op6cc, straight, upright, right, correct, etc.] An 
element in many words of Greek origin, its pres- 
ence bringing in the sense of ‘straight,’ ‘up- 
right,’ ‘right,’ ‘correct.’ In chem., specifically —(a) 
As a prefix of benzene derivatives it denotes a substitu- 
tion of hydrogen atoms in the benzene ring which are ad- 
jacent to each other. (0) Asapplied to acids it notes those 
n which the number of hydroxy! groups present is equal 
to the number expressing the quantivalence of the ele- 
inentary radical, and applied to salts it notes those formed 
from ortho-acids. Where the ortho-acid has not been iso- 
lated, the acid in which the number of hydroxyl] groups 
resent is nearest to the number expressing the quantiva- 
ence of the elementary radical is sometimes called an 


ortho-acid. 
[< Gr. opAdc, 
straight, + L. aris, axis.] Same as orthodiago- 


ortho-axis 


nal axis—that is, the lateral axis of a mono- 
clinie crystal which is at right angles to the 
vertical axis. 

orthocephalic (6r’tho-se-fal’ik or -sef’a-lik), a. 
[< orthocephal-y + -ic.] Exhibiting or charac- 
terized by orthocephaly. 

orthocephaly (ér-tho-sef’s-li), n. [« Gr. opGdc, 
straight, + xe¢aayj, head.] The character of a 
skull whose vertical index is above 70 and not 
above 75; the character of a skull with an in- 
termediate cephalic index. - 

orthoceran (ér-thos’e-ran), a. Pertaining to 
the genus Orthoceras. Science, III. 127. 

Orthoceras (ér-thos’e-ras),n. [NL. (ef. Gr. dp- 
foxepws, straight-horned), ¢ Gr. op@0c, straight, 
+ xépac, horn.] Thetypical genus of Orthocera- 
tide, having the shell straight or but slightly 
curved. The species are very numerous, rang- 
ing from the Silurian to the Liassic. Also Or- 
thoceratites, Orthocerus. 

Orthocerata (ér‘tho-se-ra’ti), . pl. [NL.: 
see Orthoceras.}] Same as Orthoceratide. 

Orthoceratidz (é6r’th6-se-rat’i-dé), . pl. [NL., 
« Orthoceras (-cerat-) + -ide.] A a of fossil 
tentaculiferous tetrabranchiate cephalopods, 
typified by the genus Orthoceras. They have a 

ight or scarcely curved chambered shell, with a central 
siphuncle and sometimes contracted aperture. Over 300 
species have been described, from North America, Europe 
and Australia. They are among the most profusely and 
widely distributed shells of the old rocks. ey attained 
greater size than any other fossil of the time, some frag- 
ments having been found which indicate a length of 6 feet. 
orthoceratite (ér-thd-ser’a-tit), mn. [< NL. Or- 
thoceratites.] A fossil cephalopod of the genus 
Orthoceras or the family Orthoceratide. Also 
orthoceratoid. 

Orthoceratites (ér-th6-ser-a-ti’téz), n. [NL., 
as Orthoceras (-cerat-) + -ites.] Same as Ortho- 
ceras. 

orthoceratitic (6r-th6-ser-a-tit’ik), a. [< or- 
thoceratite + -c.] Pertaining to or resembling 
orthoceratites; orthoceran: opposed to cyrto- 
ceratitic. 

orthoceratoid (ér-thd-ser’a-toid), a. and». [< 
orthoceratite + -oid.] JI, a. Same as orthocera- 
titic. 

IT, n. Same as orthoceratite. 

Orthocerus (ér-thos’e-rus), n. [NL.: see Or- 
thoceras.) 1. In conch., same as Orthoceras.— 
2. In entom., a genus of the coleopterous fam- 
ily Colyditde, founded by Latreille in 1796, con- 
taining four European species, one of which, 
O. clavicornis, extends into Siberia. 

orthochromatic (ér’tho-kro-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. 
epic, correct, + ypaua, color: see chromatic.) 
In photog., correct in the relations or in the 
rendering of colors—that is, free from the 
usual photographic fault of exaggerating the 
deepness of greens, yellows, and reds and the 
brightness of blues and violets. The epithet notes 
any process by means of which this end may be attained, 
or any plate, chemical, etc., used in such a process, Ordi- 
nary photographic ary plates in which a trace of such 
agenta as eosin or chlorophyl {s incorporated possess 
the orthochromatic property, which is greatly enhanced 
if the exposure is made through a transparent screen 
tinted to correspond with the prevalent color in the scene 
or picture, as green for a landscape, or yellow for a paint- 
ing characterized by drarerlcs of thathue. Also expressed 
by tsochromatic, an epithet implying equality of exposure 
to obtain similar results from opposed colors, contrary to 
the usual photographic experience. 

orthochromatize (ér-thd-kr6’ma-tiz), v. t.; pret. 
and pp. orthochromatized, pre. orthochromatiz- 
ing. (¢ orthochromat(ic) -ize.] In photog., 
to render orthochromatic, as a plate; bring 
into conformity with the conditions necessary 
to obtain a correct rendering of color-values. 
orthoclase (6r’thé-klaz), n. ([< Gr. dp6é¢ 
straight, right, + «Adovc, fracture: see clastic. 
Common or potash feldspar, a silicate of alu- 
minium and potassium, occurring in monoclinic 
erystals and also massive. It has two perfect cleav- 
ages, at right angles to each other (whence the name). It 
varies much in color, from white to yellow, red, and green. 
Adularia, including most moonstone, is a crystallized va- 
riety, trans nt or nearly so, characteristic especially of 
the crystalline rocks of the Alps ; valencianite, from Valen- 
ciana, Mexico, is similar to it. Sanidine is a glassy vari- 
ety, usually containing more or less soda; it is character- 
istic of certain igneous rocks, as trachyte, phonolite, ete. ; 
rhyacolite, from Monte Somma, Vesuvius, is similar. Loxo- 
clase is a variety from Hammond, New York, and murchi- 
sonite one from Exeter, England, the latter showing gold- 
en-yellow reflections on a surface nearly parallel to the 
orthopinacoid. Orthoclase is an essential constituent of 
ite and some other crystalline rocks, and often occurs 
large masses in granite-veins, and is then quarried and 
used in making ac Much of the potash feldspar 
called orthoclase the related triclinic species mi- 
crocline. The name anorthoclase has been given to some 
kinds of triclinic feldspar containing considerable potash, 
which are more closely related to albite than to microcline 
in optical characters. See feldspar. Also called orthose. 


di 
ort. 
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orthoclastic (ér-th6-klas’tik), a. [¢ Gr. dpfdc, 


straight, right, + xAaordc, verbal adj. of KAav, 
break.] Characterized by cleavages at right 
angles to one another: said of certain species 
of the feldspar group, particularly orthoclase; 
pertaining to such species, or specifically to 
orthoclase. 


Orthoceela (ér-th6-sé’l#), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


opOdc, straight, + xoiAoc, hollow.] One of three 
orders into which the rhabdocelous turbella- 
rians are sometimes divided. 


orthoceslic (ér-tho-s6’lik), a. [« Gr. ap66c, 


straight, + xoAia, the belly, the intestines.] 
Arranged in straight or parallel folds: applied 
to the intestines of birds when they are thus 
res in distinction from cyclocelic. 

odiagonal (ér’tho-di-ag’6-nal), n. and a. 
[< Gr. opbdc, straight, + d:dywvoc, diagonal: see 
diagonal.} I. n. In crystal., the diagonal or 
lateral axis in a monoclinic solid which is at 
right angles with the vertical axis; also, the 
plane which includes the two axes named. 

II. a. Pertaining to or in the direction of 
the orthodiagonal. 


orthodomatic (6r’th6-dd-mat’ik), a. [< ortho- 


dome + -atic2.] Pertaining to or in the direc- 
tion of an orthodome. 


orthodome (6r’thé-dém), n. [< Gr. dp6éc 


straight, + ddéuoc, doua, a house: see dome}, 5. 
In crystal., a dome, in the monoclinic system, 
parallel to that lateral axis which is at right 
angles to the vertical axis. It is properly a 
hemidome, since a given form includes but 
two planes. See dome}, 5. 


orthodox (6r’th6-doks),a. [= F. orthodoze = 


Sp. ortodoro = Pg. orthodoxo = It. ortodosso, < 
LL. orthodoxus, ¢ LGr. op6édofoc, having a right 
opinion, < Gr. op6dc, straight, right, correct, + 
ddfa, opinion: see dogma, doxology.] 1. Holding 
what is regarded as the correct opinion, or cor- 
rect opinions, especially in regard to religious 
or theological doctrines; sound in opinion or 
doctrine; specifically, conforming to the faith 
of the Church Catholic, as represented in its 
primitive ecumenical creeds: applied to per- 


sons or doctrines. That which seems to one part of 
the Christian church orthodox may be held by another to 
be heterodox. Thus, the Roman Catholic Church regards 
Protestant churches as heterodox: again, the Reformed 
churches sometimes deny the title orthodox to one another; 
and generally those who hold to the Trinitarian faith deny 
the epithet orthodox to the Unitarians and Universalists. 
Orthodoxy is not usually denied to those who are charged 
with having added articles to the ecumenical faith of 
Christendom, but only to those who are charged with de- 
nying a part of that faith. Thus, the Roman Catholic is 
not ordinarily refused by Protestants the right to the epi- 
thet orthodox; nor are Trinitarians denied the right to 
that epithet by those of Unitarian belief. Orthodoz is the 
common epithet of the Greek Church (of which the full 
official title is ‘the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic Ori- 
ental Church”), as Catholic is of the Roman Church. [The 
word is employed locally in New England to designate the 
Trinitarian Congregational churches as distinguished from 
those of the same order which hold the Unitarian or Unit- 
versalist faith, as in the phrase ‘‘the Orthodox Church.” 
It is also used to distinguish the Trinitarian Quakers from 
those whose belief is or tends toward Unitarianism. } 


‘Tis the Orthodox Tenet, that there never was any re- 
mission of Sing but by the blood of the Lamb that was 
slain from the beginning of the World. 

Milton, Ans. to Salmasius, Works, ITT. 182. 


Orthodoz, orthodoz, 
Wha believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience. 
rns, The Kirk’s Alarm. 


2. (cap.] Of or pertaining to the Greek Church. 


The Orthodox population in Cattaro and all the coasts 
thereof is always a large minority, and in some places it 
actually outnumbers the Latins, 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 198. 
Orthodox school, in polit. econ. See political. =S8yn. 
1. Ox ngelical, (See the definitions of these 
terms.) It is natural for all who care about their doctri- 
nal beliefs to claim the titles that indicate correctness of 
belief. Hence orthodox is a part of the name of the Greek 
Church; to the Roman Catholic orthodox means faithful 
to the tenets of the Roman Church; in the doctrinal con- 
tests of America orthodoz has generally meant Calvinistic, 
especially as opposed to Unitarianism and Universalism ; 
in England it has as generally meant High-church, as op- 
sed to Low-church orevangelical. Evangelical, meaning 
n harmony with the Gospel, has been claimed somewhat 
similarly and for a like reason, but has been especially 
applied to those who emphasize the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in Christ alone. 


orthodoxalt (6r’tho-dok-sal), a. [< orthodox + 


-al.] Orthodox. 


Our opinions and practises herin are of late turnd quite 
against all other Protestants, and that which is to them 
orthoduxal to us become scandalous and punishable by 
statute. Milton, Civil Power. 


orthodoxalityt (ér’thd-dok-sal‘i-ti), n. [¢ or- 


thodoxal + -ity.] Orthodoxy. ‘Cudworth. 


orthodoxallyt (ér’th6-dok-sal-i), adv. In an 


orthodox manner; orthodoxly. 


orthognathous 


In plane English, more warily, more judiciously, more 
ortho Uy then twiec their number of divines have don 
in many a prolix volume. Milton, Civil Power. 

orthodoxastical} (6r‘tho-dok-sas’ti-kal),a. [<« 
LGr. opodogaorixéc, ¢ optiodogaaryc, having a right 
opinion, < opGddofoc, having a right opinion: see 
orthodox.) Same as orthodox. 

But also hath excommunicated them as herctikes which 
appeare heere to be more orthodozxasticall Christians than 
they themselues. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 258. 

orthodoxical (ér’th6-dok-si-kal), a. [« ortho- 
dox + -ic-al.] Pertaining to orthodoxy; char- 
acterized by orthodoxy; orthodox. 
orthodoxly (6r’th6-doks-li), adv. With sound- 
ness of faith; in a manner conformed to the 
teachings and practice of those who hold the 
orthodox or true faith. 
You err most orthodozly, sweet Sir Kit. 
W. Cartwright, The Ordinary, fii. 5. 


A primitive old lady ... orthodozly crossed herself 
whenever the carriage gave a jolt. 
A.J. C. Hare, Rusaia, iv. 
orthodoxness (6r’th6-doks-nes), n. The state 
of being orthodox; orthodoxy. 
orthodoxy (6r’th6-dok-si),. [= F. orthodozie 
= Sp. ortodozia = Pg. orthodoxia = It. ortodos- 
sia, < ML. orthodoxia = Ay. artodoksi, < LGr. op- 
Godosia, correctness of opinion, < opbddofo¢, hav- 
ing a right opinion: see orthodox.) The char- 
acter of being orthodox; correctness of opinion ; 
soundness of doctrine, especially in theology; 
specifically, in theol., contormity to the faith of 
the Church Catholic, as represented in its primi- 
tive ecumenical creeds, or to the Greek Church, 


called Orthodoxr.— Feast of Orthodoxy, in the Gr. 
Ch., a festival celebrated on Orthodoxy Sunday in com- 
memoration of the final overthrow of the Iconoclasts. It 
was instituted A. D. 842 or 843, on the restoration of icons 
at Constantinople under the regency of the empress Theo- 
dora.— Ortho oxy Sunday, in the Gr. Ch., the first Sun- 
dayin Lent. Onthis Sunday anathemas are solemnly read 
against various heresies. 


orthodromic (ér-th6-drom’ik), a. [< orthodro- 
m-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to orthodromy. 

orthodromics (r-thig-dromeika), n, (Pl. of or- 
thodromic: see -ics.] The art of sailing in the 
are of a great circle, which is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points on the earth’s surface. 

orthodromy (6r’tho-dro-mi), x. [¢ Gr. te ian 
Hoc, running straight forward (ef. opfodpopeiv, 
run straight forward), < op6dc, straight, + dpa- 
pei, ean | The act or art of sailing on a great 
circle or in a straight course. 

orthoépic (é6r-tho-ep’ik), a. (< orthoép-y + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to orthoépy. 

It is often impossible to suggest any explanation of 
orthoepic mutations. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxii. 

orthoépical (6r-th6-ep’i-kal), a. (« orthoépic 
+ “al Same as orthoépic. 

orthoépically (6r-th6-ep’i-kal-i), adv. In an 
orthoépic manner; with correct pronunciation. 

orthoépist (6r’tho-e-pist), rn. [= F.orthoépiste 
= It. ortoepista ; as orthoép-y + -ist.] One who 
is skilled in orthoépy; one who writes on or- 
thoépy. 

orthodpistic (ér’tho-e-pis’tik), a. [« orthoépist 
+ -ic.} Of or pertaining to an orthoépist or to 
orthoépists. 

Attempting to show that oe hk was not pronounced 
in English, and that it was altogether an orthoepistic fancy 
to pronounce it. 

A. J. Ellis, quoted in J. Hadley’s Essays, p. 254. 
orthoépy (ér’tho-e-pi or ér-thd’e-pi),n. (=F. 
orthoépie = It. ortoepia, < Gr. opboérera, correct 
speaking or pronunciation, < op0orreiv, speak or 
pronounce correctly, < opféc, right, correct, + 
Exoc, & word: see epic.] 1. The art of uttering 
words with propriety; a correct pronunciation 
of words — oi That part of grammar (often in- 
eluded under orthography) which treats of pro- 
nunciation. More recently called phonology. 
orthogamyt (6r-thog’a-mi), x. [< Gr. optdc, 
straight, + yayoc, marriage.] In bot., direct or 
immediate fertilization, without the interven- 
tion of any mediate agency. 
orthognathic (ér-thog-nath’ik),a. [As orthog- 
nath-ous + -ic.] Same as orthognathous. 
orthognathism (6r-thog’na-thizm), n. [As or- 
thognath-ous + -ism.] The orthognathous state 
or condition; the character of being orthogna- 
thous. Also orthognathy. 

This (a small craniofacial angle] {is the fundamental 
condition of . . . orthognathism. 

Huzley, Anat. Vert., p. 420. 

orthognathous (r-thog’na-thus), a. [< NL. or- 
thognathus, ¢ Gr. opfdc, straight, + y1d6o0¢, the 
jaw.) Straight-jawed; having the profile of the 
face vertical or nearly so, in consequence of the 


orthognathous 


shortness of the jaws which constitutes orthog- 


nathism. The facial angie of an orthognathous skull is 
large (by whichever method it is measured), the term be- 
ing more or leas definitely employed as the opposite of 
prognathous or , where the angle is small, 
or as the mean between prognathous and h . 
ic or where the angle is excessively 
ped tr The facial angles that have been chiefly used in the 
definition of these terms are known as Caniper’s, Geof- 
froy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier’s, Jacquart’s, and Cloquet’s 
shia under craniometry). A more recent facial angle 
s that included between the nasio-alveolar line and a line 
drawn through the supra-auricular point and the inferior 
of the orbit; when this is between 83’ and 90°, the 
akull is said to be orthognathous. The same character is 
also defined by means of the gnathic or alveolar index, 
those skulls with a gnathic index below 98 being orthog- 
nathous; between 98 and 103, mesognathous; and above 
108, prognathous. . 
orthognathy (ér-thog’na-thi), ». [As orthog- 
nath-ous + -y.) Same as orthognathism. 
orthogon (ér’tho-gon), x. fs . orthogonius, 
< Gr. opboyauoc, right-angled, < dp66¢, right, + 
wia, an angle.] Arectangular figure; a figure 
ving all its angles right angles. 
orthogonal (ér-thog’6-nal), a. it orthogon + 
-al.} 1. Pertaining to or depen ing upon the 
use of right angles.— 2. Right-angled.— orthog- 
onal axes. See avis1.—Orth projection. See 
pe eee substitution or orma- 
on, one which transforms from one set of three mutual- 
ly perpendicular codrdinates to another.— Orthogonal 
trajectory, a curve cutting all the surfaces or plane 
curves of a family of such loci at right angles. 


orthogonally (ér-thog’6-nal-i), adv. Perpen- 
dicularly: at sent angles; with right angles. 
orthograph (6r’tho-graf), ». [< Gr. opbdc, 
straight, + ypdgew, write (see orthography). } 
An orthographic projection; specifically, an 
orthographic drawing exhibiting a structure in 
external or internal elevation. The internal 
orthograph is usually called a vertical section, 
and sometimes a sciagraph. 

orthographer (ér-thog’ra-fér), . [< orthogra- 
ph-y + -erl.] One who is skilled in or writes 
on orthography; one who spells words correct- 
ly, according to approved usage. 
orthographic (é6r-th6-graf’ik), a. (= F. ortho- 
graphique = Sp. ortogrdfico = Pg. orthographico 
= It. ortografico, < NL. orthographicus, <¢ L. 
orthographia, < Gr. opGoypagia, correct writing 
(also, in L., the elevation of a building): see or- 
thography.} 1. Pertaining to orthography; be- 
longing to the writing of words with the proper 
letters; relating to the spelling of words: as, 
an orthographic error; orthographic reform.— 
2. In geom., pertaining to right lines or angles. 
_ c projection. See projection. 
orthographical (6r-thd-graf’i-kal),a. [< ortho- 
graphic + -al.] Same as orthographic. 
orthographically (6r-th6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. In 
an orthogrepiic manner. (a) According to the rules 


of proper spelling or the customary forms of words. (5) 
In the manner of orthographic projection. 


orthographist (6r-thog’ra-fist), nm. [« orthogra- 
ph-y + -tst.] One who 1s versed in orthogra- 
phy; an orthographer. 
orthographize (6r-thog’ra-fiz), v. i.; pret. and 
P pl ihe ae Pp. orthographizing. [<or- 
ograph-y + -ize.] To write or spell correctly. 
Coles, 1717. ([Rare.] 
orthography (6r-thog’ra-fi),. [Early mod. E. 
ortographie, artografie; < F, orthographie = Sp. 
ortografia = Pg. orthographia = It. oriograha 
= G. orthographie = Sw. Dan. ortografi, orthog- 
raphy, spelling, < L. orthographia, ML. also 
onihoprana, < Gr. opGoypagia, correct writing 
(also, in L., the elevation or front view of a 
building), < *dpGoypagoc (> LL. orthographus), 
writing correctly, an orthographer, < 6p0éc, 
straight, right, correct, + ypdgerv, write.} 1 
The art or practice of writing words with the 
proper letters, according to accepted usage; 
the way in which words are customarily writ- 
ten; spelling: as, the orthography of a word. 
Such rackers of orthography, as to speak dout, fine, when 
the should say doubt; det, Ai Hen he should pronounce 
debt —d, e, b, t, not d, e, t; he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, 
hauf; po enbour vocatur nebour; neigh abbreviated ne. 
This is abhominable, which he would call abbominable : 
it insinuateth me of insanie. Shak., L. L. L., v. L. 22. 
[te the following passage it is used erroneously, in bur- 
esque : 
He was wont to s urpose, 
honest man and a pees atesetane fared keene 
phy (that is, orthographer], his words are a very fantasti- 
cal banquet, just so many strange dishes. 
hak., Much Ado, if. 3. 20.] 
2. The branch of daniguage study which treats 
of the nature and properties of letters, and of 
the art of writing words correctly. 
phie — that is to say, the forme and precise rule 


Orthogra. 
of writing set down by grammarians. 
Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 77. 
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S. In musical notation, the art or practice of orthophyre (6r’tho-fir), n. (< ortho(clase) + 
representing tones and pene, the proper (per piety) | Orthoclase porphyry. 
characters, according to accepted usage.—4t. orthopinacoid (6r-thd-pin’a-koid), n. [< Gr. 
In draftsmanship, a geometrical 2 iheooeee opbsc, straight, + rivag (mvax-), a board, plank, + 
of an elevation or section of a building; asec- eidoc, form. Cf. pinacoid.] crystal., a plane 
tional view of a fortress or the like. of a monoclinic crystal which is parallel to the 
Orthography, or the erect elevation of the same in face vertical 8X18 and the lateral axis perpendicular 
oh the horisontal lings are pardicion ns” or thopinachidal (or-thé-pin-e-koi’dal), @. [< 
a orthopinaco r-th6-pin-a-koi’dal), a. 
Hoeya; Architects and Aromvectare: orthoutsaGord + -al.] Pertaining to or in the 
orthologyt eye n. (< Gr. opGodAocyia, direction of the orthopinacoid. 
exactness of language, < opfodAoyeiv, speak cor- _— Prismatic, ortho- and clino-pinacoidal cleavages are pres- 
rectly, < op6dc, right, correct, + Aéyerv, speak.} ent. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV. if. 299. 
The right description of things. orthopnic (ér-thop’nik), n. [Irreg. < orthop- 
The natural and . . . homogeneal parts of grammarbe "@a + -ic.] A person affected with orthop- 
two: orthology and orthography; . . . the first of them, nosa; one who can breathe in an upright posi- 


orthology, . . . the right imposition of names;... the tign only 

randy of them, ong any Aik ae sry aye Oe ot pra talons victus, as they prescribe for the asthma, 
tte ’ 16 72” 

etters. otherby comastix (1622), p. $46. which is a disease in the body, to avoid perturbations of 


orthometric (6r-tho-met’rik), a. [< Gr. op6dc, the mind; so let this orthopnic, for the help of his mind, 
right, + yérpov, a measure: see metric!,] In avoid needless perturbations of the body. 
crystal., pertaining to the three systems in which Bey Ae ACAI MCER ET tee 
the axes are at right angles with each other. orthopnea (6r-thop-né’é), nm. [L., < Gr. op6d- 
See orystallography. mvoia, & kind of asthma which admits of breath- 

orthometry (ér-thom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. dp6éc, ing only in an upright posture, < opGdmvooc, 
right, correct, + -perpia, < uérpov, measure: see breathing only when upright, < opiéc, straight, 
meter2.] The art or practice of constructing erect, + rveiv, breathe. | yspnoa, a8 in some 
verse correctly; the laws of correct versifica- cases of heart-disease in which respiration can 
tion. be effected only in an erect sitting or standing 

orthomorphic (ér-tho-mér’fik),a. [< Gr. 6p6é¢, posture. / 
correct, ae popef, form.] In math., preserving orthopraxis (6r-tho-prak’sis), n. [< Gr. opGéc, 
the true or original shape of the infinitesimal straight, + xpasi, a doing: see prazis.] The 

arts, though it may be expanding or contract- treatment of physical deformities by mechani- 

ing them unequally. calagency. | ; sais) 

Orthoneura (6r-tho-nii’raé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. orthopraxy (6r’tho-prak-si), ». [« Gr. opbdc, 
opOéc, straight, + vevpov, nerve.] In Gegen- straight, mpagic, & doing: see praxis.) 1. 
baurs system of classification, a series of proso- Correct practice, action, or procedure. 
branchiate gastropods, including very numer- _—_- What then constitutes grammatical f 
ous genera and families, contrasted under this _ . Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 
name with Chiastoneura. 2. Same as orthopraxis. 

orthoneural (ér-th6-ni’ral), a. [< Orthoneura Orthoprism (6r’thd-prizm), nm. [< Gr. opGéc, 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the Orthoneura, or hav- straight, + pioua, prism.] In crystal., a prism 


ing their characters. of a eee eb ha lying between the unit 
orthoneurous (6r-tho-nii’rus), a. [< Ortho- Prismand the orthopinacoid. 
neura + -ous ] Same as ae orthopter (6r-thop ter), nm. An orthopterous m- 


Orthonycide (6r-th6-nis’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., sect; an orthopteran or orthopteron ; any mem- 
prop, *Orthonychide, < Orthonyz (-onych-) + ber of the Orthopter a. 
-ide.] A family of oscine passerine birds, typi- Orthoptera (Or-thop to-re), n. pl. [NL. (La- 
fied by the genus Orthonyz, having the carotid ‘treille, 1806) (F. Orthoptéres, Olivier, 1789), 
artery sinistral and superficial. O. Salvin. neut. pl. of orthopterus, straight-winged: see 

Orthonycing (ér’thd-ni-si’né), n. pl. [NL., orthopterous.] An order of the class Insecta 
‘prop. *Orthonychine, < Orthonyx (-onych-) + proposed by Olivier in 1789 for certain straight- 
-ing.] The Orthonycide regarded as a sub- winged insects which Linnus had placed in 

family of Menuride or of Certhiide. G.R. Gray, Hemiptera, and to which De Geer in 1773 had 

orthonycine (ér’thd-nis-in), a. [< Orthonyx + restricted the order Hemiptera, placing the true 
-ine2,] Having the characters of the genus Or- bugs in a new order Dermaptera. The order as 


: hae . now understood contains insects in which metamorphosis 
Sek ; pertaining to the Orthonycing or Ortho- {s incomplete and wings are almost always present, of 


¥CIAE. ae which the hinder pair are dilated, folded from the base, 
Orthonyx (6r’th6-niks), ». [NL., < Gr. ép6éc, and of membranous texture, while the fore pair are more 
straight, right, + dvof (6vvz-), claw: see onyx.) Mente Teapect) and thickly velned. These Insecta are 
A remarka le Australian genus of passerine active and capable of feeding in all stages from birth to 
birds; the spinetails. It long remained of uncer- death. Seven families—or, as some conaider, tribes or 
tain position, having been refe to the Certhiide or superfamilies — are now recognized. These are the Blatti- 
creepers, to the Menurida or lyre-birds, to the Timeliidew da, or cockroaches; Mantida, or praying-insects; Phasmé- 
or babblers, and finally it was made type of a family Or- dq,or walking-sticks; Gryllida@, or crickets; Locustide, or 
thonyctde. In sped rl rr adea h spinicauda or temmincki, long-horned grasshoppers or katydids; and Acridida, or 
the shafts of the tail-feathers are prolonged beyond the short-horned Srassnopec or true locusts, including the 
webs. 0. spaldingi is another species, migratory species, (See locust for an explanation of the 
orthopxdia (ér’tho-pe-di’i), n. [NL < Gr. fact that the Locustide are not locusts.) The 


7 ° i = ° are in the main herbivorous, but the Mantid@ are carnivo- 
opbdc, straight, + maic (racd-), a ¢ ild.] The rous, and some of the Blattide are omnivorous. They are 


act of curing or remedying deformities in the found all over the world, but most numerously in the 
bodies of children, or generally in the human _ tropics, where among them are the largest known repre- 
body at any age. sentatives of the whole insect class. All the known 


= s/s 4 cies are terrestrial or arboreal, no aquatic forms ha 
orthopaedic, orthopedic or? -p6’dik OF een discovered; and according to their habitual mode o 
-ped‘ik), a. [< orthopedia + -ic.] Relating to progression the families have been grouped by Westwood 
orthopedia, or the art of curing deformities.— = Cursoria, Raptoria, i laghece red and prpmealrat ite 
Orthopsedic surgery directed to th d thoptera are among the earliest forms of insect life 
of dintertions pi el ios Reena e appear in geologic time, and the Blattide in particular are 


thana’di- very numerous in some geological formations. The main 
orthopzdical, orthopedical (6r-tho pe di kal characters used in classifying the Orthoptera are derived 


or -ped’i-kal), a. [< orthopedic + -al.}] Same from the modifications of the genitals, mouth-parta, and 
as orthopedic. antennex. See cuts under Blattide, Gryllide, Insecta, katy- 
orthopedics, orthopedics (ér-th6-pé’diks), n. @#d, locust, and Mantis, 

(Pl. of orthopedic: see -tcs.) Orthopsdiec sur- orthopteral (ér-thop’te-ral), a. Same as or- 
gery; orthopeedia. thopterous. 
orthopedist, orthopedist (ér’th6-pé-dist), . orthopteran (ér-thop’te-ran), a. and n. I, a. 
[< orthopedta + -ist.] One who practises or- Same as orthopterous. 

thopsedia; one who is skilled in curing natural JI, n. An insect of the order Orthoptera. 


deformities in the human body. orthopterist (édr-thop’te-rist), n. [« NL. Or- 
orthopedy, orthopedy (ér’tho-pé6-di),. Same thoptera + -ist.] One who studies or collects 
as orthopedia. Orthoptera. 
orthophonia (ér-th6-f6’ni-&), n. [NL.: see or- orthopterological (ér-thop’te-ro-loj’i-kal), a. 
thophony.] Normal voice. < orthopterolog-y + “ic-al.\ Pertaining to or- 


ort ophony (6r’th6-f6-ni), ». [« Gr. 6p6éc, thopterology, or the study of Orthoptera. 
straight, guvf, voice, sound.) The art of orthopterologist (ér-thop-te-rol’6-jist), n. [¢ 
correct speaking; systematic cultivation of the orthopterolog-y + -tst.] e who makes a spe- 
voice. cialty of the study of Orthoptera; an orthop- 
orthophoria (ér-thé-f6’ri-&), n. ([< Gr. opAdc, terist. 

straight, + -ddpoc, < déperv, carry, = E. bearl.] orthopterology (ér-thop-te-rol’9-ji), an. (<NL. 
The tendency to parallelism of the visual axes. Orthoptera + Gr. -Aoyia, < Afyetv, speak: see 


orthopterology 


-ology.] That branch of entomology which re- 

lates to Orthoptera. 

orthopteron (ér-thop’te-ron), ». One of the 
[< NL. or- 


thoptera. [Rare. 
orthopterous (ér-thop’te-rus), a. 
thopterus, < Gr. opbérrepoc, having straight (up- 
right) wings or feathers, < op@dc, straight, + 
atepov, wing, = E. feather. ] rere need 
having wings that lie straight when folded; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Orthoptera. 
orthoptic (ér-thop’ tik), a. [< Gr. 6p66¢, straight, 
+ omnrixdéc, of seeing: see optic.] Relating to 
orthogonal intersections of tangents.— orthoptic 
locus, the locus of points where two tangents to a curve 
cut each other at right angles. 
orthopyramid (ér-th$-pir’a-mid), n. [< Gr. 
6p66c, straight, + rupayic, pyramid.] Incrystal., 
@ pyramid of a monoclinic crystal lying be- 
tween the zone of unit pe and the ortho- 
domes: it is strictly a hemipyramid, since the 
form includes only four planes. 
Orthorhapha (ér-thor’s-fi), n. [NL., < Gr. 
op6dc, straight, + pag7, a seam.}] A suborder 
of dipterous insects or true flies, including 
those forms which escape from pupa through a 
T-shaped orifice, or rarely through a transverse 
rent between the seventh and eighth abdominal 
rings: distinguished from Cyclorhapha. It in- 
cludes all the midges and gnats, the horse-flies, 
robber-flies, bee-flies, and others. 
orthorhaphous (ér-thor’a-fus), a. Of or per- 
ripe to the Orthorhapha. 
orthorhombic (ér-th9-rom’ bik), a. [< Gr. op6dc, 
straight, + Joufoc,arhomb.) 1. Rectangular 
and rhombie.—2. In erystal., noting the sys- 
tem of crystallography which is characterized 
by three unequal axes intersecting at right an- 
gles; belonging to this system: as, sulphur is 
orthorhombic. Also called trimetric. See crys- 
tallography. 
orthoscope (ér’th6-skop), n. [< Gr. dp6éc, 
straight, + oxorciv, view.) 1. An instrument 
for holding water around the eye, so that the re- 
fraction of the cornea is eliminated and the iris 
can be examined.—2. In craniom., an instru- 
ment for drawing projections of skulls. 
orthoscopic (ér-tho-skop’ik), a. (< Gr. dpAdc, 
straight, correct, + oxoreiv, view, + -ic.] 1. See- 
ing correctly; having normal vision.—2,. Con- 
structed so as to present surrounding objects 
correctly to the eye: as, an orthoscopic eyepiece 
or ocular.— 3S. Presented in its normal appear- 
ance to the eye: as, an orthoscopicimage. En- 
cyc. Brit., XVI. 273.— oOrthoscopic lens. See lens. 
orthose (ér’thos), ». [< Gr. op8dc, straight, + 
-ose.] Same as orthoclase. 
Orthosia (ér-th6’si-i), n. [NL. (Ochsenhei- 
mer, 1816), < Gr. dpéc, straight.] A genus of 
noctuid moths, typical of the family Orthosiida, 
containing numerous species, of wide distribu- 
tion in Kurope, Asia, Australia, and North 
America. 
Orthosiidsx (6r-th6-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Gue- 
née, 1841, as Orthoside), < Orthosis + -ide.] A 
family of noctuid moths, typified by the genus 
Orthosia, as defined by Guenée, having 19 gen- 
era, some of them important and wide-spread. 
The antenne in the male are pubescent or ciliate, in the 
female with isolated cilia; the palpi are almost always 
slender; the baal is short or medium; the legs are 
moderate and rarely spined; the abdomen is often de- 
reased ;; the wings are entire and more or leas pointed at 
e apex, with two plain median spots, the reniform one 
often tinged with blackish below; the median vein of the 
lower wings is trifid; and the upper wings in ose en- 
tirely cover the lower, and cross each other on the lower 
border. The larves have 16 legs; they are cylindric and” 
velvety, with a globose head, and no prominences or tu- 
bercles; they live on the leaves of trees and plants, and 


hide during the day. The pups are smooth and glisten- 
, and contained in underground loose ovoid cocoons of 
and earth. 


orthosilicate (ér-th6-sil’i-kat),n. [< Gr. dp66c, 
straight, + E. silicate.) A salt of orthosilicic 
acid (H,Si0,). Zine orthosilicate (Zn SiO, or 
2ZnO.SiOg) is the mineral willemite: it is often 
called a unisilicate, since it has an oxygen ratio 
of 1:1. 

orthosilicic (ér’th6-si-lis’ik), a. [< Gr. dp8d¢ 
straight (see ortho-), + E. silicic.] Aword used 
only in the ronorane Bcd Orthosilicic acid, 
H4Si0,4, a hypothetical acid which has never been isola 
and is known only in its salts, the orthosilicates or unisili- 
cates, which occur as minerals. 
Orthospermez (ér-th6-spér’m6é-6), n. pl. [NL 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1865) < Gr. 5p06c, 
straight, erect, + o7épya, seed. ] A series of 
cucurbitaceous plants having the ovule usually 
erect or ascending. It embraces 2 tribes (the Abo- 
bree and ), 8 genera, and about 188 species. 
Echinocystis belongs to this series, 


orthotomous (ér-thot’6-mus), a. 


_ orthotone (é6r’th6-tén), a. and n. 
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orthospermous (ér-th6-spér’mus), a. [< Gr. 
opidc, straight, + o7épya, seed.] In bot., hav- 
oe seed straight. 

orthostade (ér’tho-stad), m. [< Gr. opboorddiov, 
also opGoorddioc, < opbdc, straight, upright, + ord- 
dioc, standing, standing upright: see stadium. ] 
In anc. costume, a long and ample tunic with 
straight or vertical folds. 

orthostichous (ér’th6-sti-kus), a. [< orthosti- 
chy + -ous.] bot., exhibiting orthostichy ; 
straight-ranked. 

orthosti (ér’tho-sti-ki), n. [«< Gr. dp6dc, 
straight, 
vertical rank; an arrangement of members at 
different heights on an axis so that their me- 
dian planes coincide, as the vertical ranks of 
leaves on a stem. 

When the leaves are arranged alternately on an axis 80 


that their median planes coincide, they form a straight 


row or orthostichy. Eneyc. Brit., 1V. 116. 
orthostyle (ér’thd-stil), n. [< Gr. op6éc, straight, 
+ orvdoc, pillar, column: see style2.]_ Inarch.,a 
straight range of columns, as one of the sides of 
& deck lack also used attributively. [Rare.] 
orthosymmetric (6r’th6-si-met’rik),a. [< Gr. 
opGdc, straight, right, + cuuperpia, symmetry: 
see symmetric.}] Havingright symmetry. See 
symmeiry.— Orthosymmetric determinant. See de- 
terminant. 
orthosymmetrica]l (ér-th6-si-met’ri-kal), a. [< 
orthosymmetric + -al.] Same as orthosymmetric. 
Orthotheciex (é6r’tho-thé-si’6-6), n. pl. [NL., 
< Orthothecium + -ea.] <A tribe of bryaceous 
mosses, taking its name from the genus Ortho- 
thecium. They are generally large, widely spreading 
and cespitose planta, forming wide yellow mats with erec 


orthotonesis (ér’th6-td-né’sis), n. 


otizyoc, & row or line.} In bot., a 


orthotrizene (ér-th6-tri’én), x. 


orthros 


IT. ». A word or form, usually enclitie or pro- 
clitic, when exceptionally retaining or acquir- 


ing an accent. Thus, the English article, usually pro- 
clitics, are orthotones when emphasized: as, I did not say 
@ man, I said the man. 


thotoned, ppr. orthotoning. [< orthotone, 
accent (a word usually unaccented). 


orthotone (ér’th6-t6n), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. or- 
a To 


.» «Gr. 
épSorévnocc, the use of the full accent, < 6 oroveiv, 
write with the proper accent, < dp6érovoc, having 
the proper accent: see orthotone.] Accentua- 
tion, under certain conditions, of a word or form 
usually or in other combinations unaccented; 
especially, accentuation of a proclitie or an en- 
clitic: opposed to enclisis. 

Thus the compound [Irish] verb ad + cobraim is ac- 
cented (in orthotonesis) adcébraim, whereas the same com- 


pound, used as a verbal noun (infinitive), takes the accent 
on 4d. Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 217. 


orthotonic (ér-thd-ton’ik), a. [< orthotone + 


-tc.] Same as orthotone. 


In all other tions the verb {s orthotontc—i. e. the ac- 
cent falls on the verb if there is only one prefix. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 218. 


orthotonus (ér-thot’6-nus),. [NL.,< Gr. 4p66c, 


straight, + reivev, stretch (> révoc, tension). ] 
Tonic spasm in which the body is held straight. 
[< Gr. dp6éc, 
straight, + rpiava, a trident.) In the nomen- 
clature of sponge-spicules, a trisene whose three 
cladi or prongs project at right angles with the 
shaft; a simple spicule of the rhabdus type, 
trifurcate or with three secondary rays at one 
end, and these rays at right angles with the 
shaft. Sollas. 


or complanate branches, and smooth leaves with narrow- Orthotrichee (ér-tho-trik’6-€), n. pl. [NL., < 


ly rhomboidal or linear areolation which is large and quad- 
rate at the basal angles. The capsule is erect and sym- 
metrical, with double peristome. 


Orthothecium (6r-th6-thé’si-um), ». [NL. 
(Schimper), < Gr. op8dc, straight, + O7Kxy, a 
case: see theca.) As genus of mosses, 
typical of the tribe Orthotheciee, having eight- 
ranked close leaves, long-pedicellate, suberect, 
oval or oblong capsules, and double peristome, 
the teeth of which are narrowly lanceolate, 
yellowish, and distinctly articulate. There are 
three North American species. 


orthotomic (é6r-th6-tom’ik), a. [As orthotom-ous 


+ -ic.) Cutting at right angles.— Orthotomic 
circle, a circle cutting three given circles at right angles. 
— Orthotomic cod tes. See coordinate. 


[< Gr. 0p66- 
touoc, divided evenly, < opSoroyeiv, cutting in a 
straight line, < opGdc, straight, + réuvecv, rapeiv, 
cut.] Same as orthoclastic. 


Orthotomus (ér-thot’6-mus),. [NL.: see or- I 
‘A genus of grass-warblers or ma- orthotropa] (ér-thot’rd-pal), a. 


thotomous. } 
lurine warblers founded by Horsfield in 1820; 


the tailor-birds. There are10or12 species, ranging over 
the Oriental region. The type of the genus is 0. sepium 


» TN 
Tailor-bird of Java (Orthotomus sepium). 


of Java, Sumatra, and other islands. In thelongest-known 
species, O. longicauda or O. sutoria, the middle tail-feathers 
are long-exserted. This form is often separated under 
the generic name Sutoria (which see). Also called Edela. 


< Gr. 6p06- 
tovoc, having the proper accent, < dp66¢, straight, 
correct, + révoc, accent: see tone.] I, a. Re- 
taining or acquiring an accent in certain posi- 
tions or combinations, but unaccented in others: 
especially noting proclitics and enclitics when 
accented. 


Orthotrichum (ér-thot’ri-kum), n. 


orthotropic (ér-thd-trop’ik), a. 


orthotropous (ér-thot’rd-pus), a. 


Orthotrichum + -ee.] A tribe of mosses, tak- 
ing its name from the genus Orthotrichum, 
characterized by having tufted plants with 
leaves of close texture, a mitriform, often hairy 
calyptra, and a simple or double peristome, the 
outer row of eight bigeminate or sixteen gemi- 
nate, flat, short, entire or perforate teeth, the 
inner of eight or sixteen simple filiform cilia or 
lanceolate segments. 

NL. (Hed- 


wig, 1801), so called in allusion to the hairs on 
the calyptra; < Gr. op0dc, straight, + Opig (rpxx-), 
ahair. Cf. opforpsyeiv, have the hair stand on 
end.) A large genus of bryaceous mosses, 
typical of the tribe Orthotrichea. They are per- 
ennfal plants, growing in tufts on trees or rocks, with usu- 
ally erect stems covered with crowded leaves, and a gen- 
erally immersed capsule with peristome of sixteen teeth 
and calyptra usually covered with st 
which latter ullarity they are call 
There are nearly 40 North American species. 

[< orthotro- 


ht hairs, from 
bristle-mosses. 


p-ous + -al.] Orthotropous. 
[< orthotro- 
| daitee + -ic.] In bot., of or pertaining to or ex- 
ibiting orthotropism; growing vertically. 
The primary shoot of the seedling [of vy] is, like that 
of Tropzolum, at first ic and radi 
Vines, Physiology of Plants, p. 425. 


orthotropiam (dr-thot’rg-pizm), ». [< orthot- 


rop-ous + -ism.) In bot., vertical growth: a 
term proposed by Sachs for the habit of those 
organs of plants which grow more or less near- 
ly vertically, either upward or downward, as 
iris-leaves, the majority of physiologically ra- 
dial organs, etc. Compare plagiotropism. 

Since the light is equally intense on all sides of the 
shoot, it exerts no directive influence. Orthotropiem is 
then mainly due to negative geotropism. 

Encye. Brit., XIX. 61, 
[< Gr. op6éc, 
straight, + rpérecv, turn: see trope.] In bot., 
growing vertically or 
straight: applied specifi- 
cally to an ovule in which 
the chalaza is at the evi- 
dent base, and the orifice 
at the opposite extremi- 
ty, the whole ovule being 
straight and symmetrical. 
The ovules of the Polygonacea, 
Urticaceee, etc., are examples. 
Better a (which see). 
Also ap lied to an embryo in 
which the radicle is directed to 


the hilum or to the micropyle 
close to the hilum, as in an anat- 


Orthotropous Ovule. 
Flower of Juglans nigra, 
cut longitudinally and show- 
ing the ovule. 


ropousovule. Inthe latter sense the same as homotropous. 
ortho us (ér’th6-ti-pus), a. Ne opbdc, 
straight, + rvoc, form, type.] mineral., 


having a perpendicular cleavage. 


orthros (6r’thros),”. [< Gr. dp8poc, dawn, morn- 


ing, eccl. office at dawn.) the Gr. Ch., one 
of the canonical hours, corresponding to the 


orthros 


Western lauds, but confounded by some West- 
ern writers, through a mistaken inference from 
the meaning of the word (‘dawn’), with mat- 
ee Orthros is a more elaborate office than 
auds. 

Orthrosanthus (ér-thr6-san’thus),. [NL.(R. 
Sweet, 1828), irreg. < Gr. dp$poc, dawn, + voc, 
flower.] A plant-genus of the Jridea, tribe Si- 
syrinchiee, marked by a short woody rootstock, 
oblong spathes with one to many short-pedi- 
celled flowers from each, the filaments free or 
slightly united at the base. ‘There are 7 ies, 
South American and Australian. They are erect hora 
br like or rigid leaves mostly radical. The plants 
0 


e 
the genus are called morning-flower, especially the 
Australian O. mutijlorus, a pretty plant with sky-blue 


flowers. 

ortive Sua a. [= F. ortive = Sp. Pg. It. 
ortivo, < LL. ortivus, of or belonging to rising, 
< L. orirt, pp. ortus, rise: see arent) Rising; 
relating to the rising of a star; orient; eastern. 

ortolan (ér’t6-lan), ». [< F. ortolan, < It. or- 
tolano, an ortolan, a gardener, < L. hortulanus, 
& gardener, < hortus, a garden: see hortulan.] 
1+. A gardener. 

Though to an old tree it must needs be somewhat dan- 
gerous to be oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself 
entirely to the will] and pleasure of the most notable orto- 
lan. State Papers (1586), V1. 534. (Trench.) 
2. The garden-bunting, Emberiza hortulana, a 
small granivorous conirostral bird of the fam- 
ily Fringillide, inhabiting parts of Europe and 
Africa, highly esteemed as a table delicacy. 
It is a true bunting, closely related to the reed-bunting, the 
cirl, the yellowhammer, and the corn-bunting. The male 


Ortolan (Embertsa hortulana). 


is about 64 inches long, with flesh-colored bill and fee 
brown eyes, the head and neck greenish-gray and spot 
with dusky, the throat, orbits, and maxillary streak yel- 
lowish, the upper parts reddish-gray with blackish spots. 
The birds are in such demand by epicures that great num- 
bers are caught alive and fattened in confinement for the 
table, being fed with grain in darkened rooms. 

Not one that pomperance advance, 


Cramm’d to the throat with ortolans. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, I. vii. 62. 


8. Some small bird like or likened to or mis- 
taken for the ortolan. (a) The bobolink, reed-bird, 
or rice-bird of the United States, Dolichonyz oryzivorus, 
belonging to the family Ictertd@: so called in the fall, 
when both sexes are of a yellowish color and not distantly 
resemble the true ortolan, being of about the same size, 
rd fat and delicate in flesh, and in great repute for the 
table: reed-bird, however, is the usual name at this season 
in most parts of the United States. See cut under bobo- 
link. @) The soree or sora rail, Porzane carolina, a wading 
bird of the family Rallide, which throngs the marshes of 
the Atlantic coast of the United States early in the fall, at 
the same time that the reed-birds are in season, and is 
likewise in great demand for the table. See cut under 
Porzana. . 

ortyeen (6r’ti-gan), x. [< Ortyx (Ortyg-) + -an.] 
A button-quail or hemipod; a three-toed quail- 
like bird of the genus Turnizx, Hemipodius, or Or- 
tygis. See Turnicide and Hemipodii. 

Ortygine (ér-ti-ji’né),n. pl. [NL., < Ortyz(Or- 
tyg-) + -ine.] An American subfamily of Tetra- 
onide or of Perdicide, named from the genus 
Ortyx. It contains all the American partridges or quails 
of smal] size, with naked nostrils and shanks, no spurs, 
and often a slight tooth of the beak. Also called 
it dae and Ortygidine. See cuts under Oreortyx and 
quau. 

ortygine (ér’ti-jin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ortygine ; odontophorine. 

Ortygometra (ér’ti-g6-mé’tri), n. [NL., < Gr. 
optvyou4#Tpa, some bird which migrates with the 
quails, perhaps a rail or crake, ¢ dprvf (oprvy-), 
@ quail (see Ortyx), + uarnp, mother.] 1}. [l. ¢.] 
The land-rail or corn-crake, or one of sundry 
related birds.— 2. A genus of rails, including 
all the short-billed rails, like Porzana maruetta 
of Europe, or the Carolina rail, P. carolina. 

Ortyx (or’tiks),”. [NL., < Gr. dprvé (oprvy-), & 

uail.}) An American genus of Ortygine or 
Daan tophorincs having a slight soft crest and 
variegated coloration ; the colins or bob-whites. 
The common partridge or quail, the only one which in- 


orvietant (ér-vi-6’tan), n. 


-ory. 


Oryctes (6-rik’téz),n. (NL. ( 


oryctognostict (6-rik-tog-nos’tik), a. 


orycto 
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habits the United States at large east of the ae i, 
is O. virginiana, probably the best-known game-bird of the 
country. A variety of this, O. v. dana, is found in 
Florida, and another variety, O. v. texana, in Texas. There 
are several Mexican species, as O. graysoni and O. ridg- 
wayt; the latter also occurs over the Arizona border. But, 
with such exceptions, the partridges or quails of the 
southwest belong to other genera, as Oreortyz, Lophortyz, 
Callipepla, and Cyrtonyz. The genus Ortyz is often ed 


Colinus. See cut under quai. 

orvalt (6r’ val), n. (CF. orvale, clary, < or, gold, 
+ valoir, worth: see value.] The herb orpine. 
Halliwell. 

orvet (ér’vet), . [Perhaps one of the numer- 
ous variants of oubit.] Same as blindworm. 

a [< F. orviétan, < It. 
orvietano, ¢ Orvieto, a city in Italy. A char- 
latan of this place nade himself famous by first 
pretending to take doses of poison on the stage, 
and then curing himself by his antidote.) A 
medical composition or electuary believed to be 
an antidote or counter-poison. 

Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, 
was understood to be a sovereign remedy st poison ; 
and the reader must be contented, for the time he peruses 
these pages, hold the same opinion, which was once 
universally received by the learned as well as the vulgar. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xiii., note. 

Orvieto (ér-vi-d’to), n. [< Orvieto (see def.).] 
A still white wine produced near Orvieto in cen- 
tral Italy. It is the most esteemed wine of the 
region about Rome. 

ory (Or’i), a. [< orel + -y1.] peenne or con- 
taining ore: as, ory matters. Also spelled orey. 

[= F. -oire = Sp. Pg. It. -orio, < L. -orius, 
m.,-oria,f.,-orium, neut., a common termination 
of adjectives associated with nouns of agent in 
-or (see -orl); in neut. -orium, a formative of 
nouns denoting a place or instrument.] <A 
termination ot ecores and nouns of Latin 
origin, as in auditory, preparatory, etc. 

oryalt, ». A Middle idnglish form of ortel. 

orycterope (6-rik’te-rop), m. Ananimal of the 
genus Orycteropus; an aardvark. See cut un- 

er aardvark. 

Ui yeteropia® (6-rik-te-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Orycteropus + -ide.] Same as Orycteropodide. 

cxyereropocia® (or-ik-ter-6-pod’i-dé), n. pl. 
[NL.,< Orycteropus (-pod-) + -tde.] A family of 
edentate mammals of the order Bruta or Eden- 
tata and the suborder Fodientia, represented by 
the single Ethiopian genus Orycteropus ; the 
aardvarks, pround.ne , or ground-pigs. The 
body is stout, the tail stout and moderately long, and the 
head long with conic tapering snout and high ears. There 
are 8 or 10 teeth in the upper jaw and 8 in the lower, all 
alike of a peculiarly composite character; the fore feet are 
four-toed, having no hallux; and the hind feet are five- 
toed and plantigrade. The animals are confined to Africa, 
and characteristic of the Ethiopian region. They feed on 


insects, especially termites or white ants, and their flesh 
is edible, though highly seasoned with formic acid. 


orycteropodoid (6-rik-te-rop’6-doid), a. [< NL. 
Orycteropus + Gr. cidoc, form: see -oid.] Per- 
taining to or resembling the genus Orycteropus. 
Sir R. Owen. 


Orycteropus (or-ik-ter’6-pus), ». [NL. 


<« Gr 
b] s 
opuxTip, & digger, + zobc (7r0d-) = E. foot.] The 
only onus of Orycteropodide. There are two spe- 
cies, O. rs pe the common or Cape aardvark, waely 
distribu in southern Africa, and O. ethiopicus, foun 

in Nubia and adjacent regions. The latter is quite hairy, 
in comparison with the nakedness of the former. Each 
animal measures about 5 feet in total length. See cut 


under aardvark. . 

er, 1798), < Gr. 
dpixryc, & digger, < opbocev, dig.| A large and 
wide-spread genus of scarabmoid beetles, of 
large size, with prominent horns in both sexes. 
O. nastcornis is a common European species, found in tan- 
ners’ refuse used about hotbeds in 
North American 


ermany. None are 


oryctics (6-rik’tiks), n. [« Gr. dpuxrixde, of dig- 


ging, < opuxréc, dug out, < opixryc, a digger: see 
Oryctes.] Same as oryctology. 

He added that his friend is about to sell his books and 

buy a spade, with a view to uating with honours in 

ctics, which he expects will soon supersede all the pres- 

ent studies. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII. 57. 


(< oryc- 
tognosy, after gnostic.) Relating or pertaining 
to the science of oryctognosy. 

osticallyt (96-rik-tog-nos’ti-kal-i), adv. 
According to oryctognosy. 


oryctognosyt (or-ik-tog’n6-si), ». [= F. orye- 
ogRONe: < Gr. opuxréc, dus dug out, fossil (see 
oryctics), + yvaotc, knowledge. ] The descrip- 


tion and systematic arrangement of minerals; 


mineralogy. This term was formerly used to some extent 
by writers in English on geological and mineralogical top- 
ics, but rarely except in translating from French or German, 
the word being considered the equivalent of the French 
ih hie eg and the German Oryktoqgnosie, with the corre- 
sponding adjective form oryctognostic. These words, as 
well as oryktographie, were somewhat extensively used by 


oryctograp 
oryctographyt (or-ik-tog’ra-fi), . 


oryctozoélogy 


oryx ( or’iks), n. 


Oryza (6-ri’zi), n. 


Oryzez (6-ri’z6-6), n. pl. 


oryzivorous (or-i-ziv’6-rus), a. 


Oryzomys (6-ri’z6-mis), 7. 


Oryzopsis 


Continental geologists, in the early of the nineteenth 
century, with a meaning nearly equivalent to what is now 
comprehended under the terms mi and i : 
and this also included more or less, according to the usage 
of various authors, of economical and mining or ‘‘ applied” 
geology. The terms corresponding to ory y and 
oryctognosy have been dropped from the Continental lan- 

es for fully fifty years, and the use of the words in Eng- 

ish became correspondingly rare. Also oryclography. 


oryctographict (0-rik-to-graf’ik), a. [< oryctog- 


Of or belonging to oryctography. 
calt (6-rik-to-graf’i-kal), a. [< 
oryctographic + -al.) Same as oryctographic. 
{< Gr. opvk- 
toc, fossil, + -ypagia, < ypdgecv, write.] Same 


raph-y + -ic. 


as oryctognosy. 
oryctologicalt (6-rik-td-loj’i-kal), a. [< oryc- 


tolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to oryctology. 


oryctologistt (or-ik-to ‘oeist), n. [< oryctolog-y 


+ -ist.] One who applies himself to or is versed 


in oryctology. 


oryctology+ (or-ik-tol’6-ji), m. [« Gr. dpuxréc, 
fossil, -doyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see -ology. ] 


The science of all that is dug up, whether or- 

ganic or inorganic: formerly specifically ap- 
lied to that part of geology which treats of 
ossils (paleontology). 


ut dpe ace calt (0-rik-t6-26-6-loj’i-kal), a. 


[< BF ye10800 g-y + -ic-al.] Same as paleonto- 
gical. 

(6-rik’t6-29-0l’5-ji), m. [< Gr. 
opuxtéc, fossil, + E. zoology.) Same as paleon- 


tology. 
oryoliet, n. An obsolete corrupt form of alder. 
Orygine (or-i-ji’né),n.pl. [NL.,< Oryx (Oryg-) 


+-me.] A subfamily of antelopes, of which 


the genus Oryz is the type. Besides this genus, the 
group includes Addaz and goceros (of H. Smith and of 


er, or Hippotragus of Sundevall). It is also called 
nee. 


tppotragine, 
orygine (or’i-jin),a. Of or pertaining to the 
ince 


gt 

[NL.,< L. oryz, < Gr. dpv€ 
(opvy-), a gazel or antelope, so called from its 
pointed horns, < dpvé, dpuyé, a pickax, < dpiccen, 
dig.} 1. An old name of some North African 
Ste oben very likely the algazel: now definitely 
applied to several species of the genus Oryz.— 
2. [cap.] A genus of orygine antelopes with 
long horns in both sexes, without suborbital or 
inguinal planes, and of large size, with thick 
neck, high withers, and Dusty tail. The horns 
are sometimes three feet long, perfec y straight or gently 
curved, annulated for some distance from the base, then 
smooth and tapering to a sharp point. The beisa ante- 
lope, O. beisa, is one of the best-known, supposed by some 
to have furnished the original of the unicorn of the an- 
cients, the long horns seen in profile ap ing asone. It 
inhabits North Africa, where is also found O. leucorya, 
the algazel. The South African representative is O. ca- 
pensis or O. gazella, the well-known gemsbok of the Dutch 
colonists. e cut under 


gemsbok. 

3. In ornith.: (a) The red and black cardinal 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a kind of weaver- 
bird, Emberiza orix of Linnseus, now Ploceus 
(Pyromelana) oryx. Hence—(b) [cap.] A ge- 
nus of weaver-birds. Lesson, 1831.—4. [cap.] 
In entom., @ genus of coleopterous insects of 
the family Scarabaida. Gueérin. 
(NL. (Tournefort, 1700), < 
Gr. dpvfa, dputav, rice.] A genus of grain-bear- 
ing grasses including the cultivated rice, type 
of the tribe Oryzee, known by the perfect flow- 
ers, 8ix stamens, and four glumes, the upper 
keeled and flattened. There are about 20 closely al- 
lied species, natives of eastern India, in bard places. 
They bear long fiat leaves and a narrow terminal panicle 
of one-flowered spikelets, followed by the oblong nutri- 
tious grain. See rice, and mountatn-rice, 1. 
(NL. (Kunth, 1835), 
< he -ee.) <A tribe of grasses of the or- 
der Graminee, characterized by the two glumes, 
or four with the lower two minute, and the 
rachis not jointed to the inflorescence. It in- 
cludes 8 genera, of which Oryza is the type. 
[< Gr. dpvfa, 
rice, + L. vorare, devour.] Feeding aon rice. 

(NL., < Gr. dpa, 
rice, + pvc, a mouse.] An American genus of 
sigmodont murine rodents. There is but one spe- 
cles, O. palustris, the well-known rice-field mouse of the 
southern United States, resembling a small house-rat. It 
is of somewhat aquatic habita, and does much damage in 
the rice-fields, where it abounds. S. F. Baird, 1857. 


Oryzopsis (or-i-zop’sis),». [NL. (Michaux, 


1803), < Gr. épva, rice, + dyxc, appearance. | 
A genus of grasses of the subtribe Stipee and 
the tribe rl ecasneah known by the rigid obo- 
void fruit-bearing glume; the mountain-rice. 
There are about 15 species, natives of temperate and sub- 
tropical America, ey are turf-grasses, sometimes pet 
with rigid flat or roundish leaves, and a loose termin 
nicle of rather large greenish one-flowered spikelets. 
ee bunch-grass, and mountatn-rice, 2. 


Oryzoryctes 


Oryzoryctes (9-ri-20-rik’téz), ». [NL. (J. E. 
Gray, 1870), < Gr. dpuva, rice, + opixryc, a dig- 
ger: see Oryctes.] A genus of small mole-like 
insectivorous mammals of Madagascar, some- 
times giving name to a subfamily Oryzoryctine 
of Centetide, more properly ranged with Geogale 
in a subfamily Geogaline of Potamogalide: so 
named from burrowing in rice-fields. There 
are 2 species, O. hova and O. tetradactylus. Also 
written, incorrectly, Orizorictes and Oryzorictes. 
Oryzoryctineg (6-ri’z6-rik-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., 
< Oryzoryctes + -inew.] A subfamily of small 
insectivorous mammals of Madagascar, framed 
for the reception of the genera Microgale and 
Oryzoryctes. 
os! (08), 7.; pl. ossa (0s’#). 
times ossum, ossu, pl. ossa, also ossua, a bone; 
ef. Gr. ocréov, a bone.] Bone; a bone.—OQs bulla. 
Same as 5. Also called banpante bulia.— Os calcis, 
the bone of the heel: same as caicaneum or filndare.—Og 
capitatum. Same as magnum, 3.— Os centrale, a bone 
of the orpae interposed between the bones of the proxi- 
mal and tal rows, in reptiles and amphibia, and some 
mammals.— Og cloacs, the bone of the cloaca; an azy- 
gous median bone in relation with the cloaca and ischio- 
poe symphysis of various lower vertebrates, as among 
uria and Batrachia.— Os cordis, the bone of the heart, 
an ossification in the septum of the heart of some ani- 
mals, as the ox.—Og corons, in vet. surg., the coronary 
bone, small pastern, or middle phalanx of a horse’s foot. 
See cut under hoof.—Os coxs, the hip-bone or haunch- 
bone; the innominate bone. bee tnnominatum, 1.—-O0Og 
falciforme, the falciform carpal vesicle of Talpingw; the 
falcate accessory bune of the wrist of moles.— Qs furca- 
torium. Same as furcatorium.—Os hamatum, the un- 
ciform bone.— Os humeri, the humerus.— Os hyoides, 
or os hyoideum, the U-shaped bone or tongue-bone. — 
Os a name given by Tschudi to the anomalous hu- 
man interparietal bone.— Os incisivum, the premaxilla. 
—Os innominatum. Same as innominatum, 1.—Os 
@, Same as lacrymal, 1.—Os lingua, os 
@, the hyoid bone.—Os lunare. Same as lunare.— 
magnum. Same as magnum, 3.—Os marsupiae, 
in marsupial animals, a prepubic bone developed in the 
abdominal muscles in relation with the pouch and its 
contents.—Os mastoideum, the mastoid.—Os mira- 
bile, the penis-bone.—Os odontoideum, the odontoid 
bone of many reptiles—a bone which when ankylosed 
with the second cervical vertebra, as is usual in higher 
vertebrates, becomes the odontoid process of the axis. 
—Os orbiculare, a minute ossification at the tip of the 
long process of the incus.—QOs pedicellatum. Same 
as o¢ quadratum.—Os pedis, in vet. surg., the coffin- 
bone or distal phalanx of a horse’s foot. See cut under 
hoof.— Os » the pential bone, an ossification of the 
fibrous septum of the penis of many animals, as the 
dog.—Os planum, the smooth surface of the ethmoid 
bone, forming part of the Inner wall of the orbit; the 
orbital plate of the ethmoid bone.—Og priapi, the os 
penis. —Os pubis. Same as pubis.—Os quadratum 
the suspensorium of the lower jaw in birds. Also called 
hypotympanic.— Ossa su , two small vasi- 
fications sometimes found above the manubrium of the 
breast-bone; the culsteraal bones.— Ossa suturarum, 
bones of the (cranial) sutures: another name for Wormi- 
an bones.—Ossa Wo: Wormian bones; irregular 
bones developed, sometimes in great numbers, in certain 
sutures of the skulL—Os sepig, the bone of a sepia or 
squid; cuttlebone; cuttle. See calamary, sepiost.— Og 
8 in vet. surg., the large esa or proximal 
halanx of a horse's foot. See cut under solidumjulate. — 
be tarsale. Same as lacrymal, 1.—Os transversale, 
the cross-bone or pessulus of the syrinx of a bird. See pes- 
sulus.— Os transversum, 4 peculiar bone of the skull of 
certain reptiles. See cut under Ophidia.— Os tribasilare, 
the united occipital and sphenoid bones. Virchow.— Og 
triquet a three-cornered bone; a Wormian bone.— 
Os unguis, the nail-like bone; the human lacrymal bone. 
os? (08), ”.; pl. ora (0’ri). [L. 08 (or-), mouth: 
see oral.) A mouth; a passage orentrance into 
any place: an anatomical term; specifically, 
the mouth of the womb.— Angulus oris, See an- 
guius.— Os tinces, in anat., same as os utert.— Os uteri, 
he orifice of the uterus.—Os uteri externum, the 
lower end of the cervical canal; the os tincse. Also sim- 


ply os wtert.— On uteri internum, the upper end of the 
cervical canal. 


os? (os), 2. [Sw.ds, pl. dsar.] In geol., a Swed- 
ish term for certain elongated ridges of detrital 
material, generally considered to be of glacial 
origin, or in some not yet clearly explained way 
connected with the former presence of ice in 


the region where ane occur. Some of these ridges 
in Sweden are over a hundred miles in length, and so reg- 
ular in form that they are not infrequently used as roads. 
In Scotland they are called kares, in Ireland eskars. See 


eskar. 

Os. In chem., the symbol for osmium. 

0.8. An abbreviation (a) of old style; (b) of 
Old Saxon; (c) of old series. 


Osage orange. See Maclura. 
osannat, iniferj. and n. An obsolete form of 
hosanna. 


osannet, interj. and n. A Middle English form 
of hosanna. 

Osborne beds or series. See series. 

Oscan (os’kan),n.anda. [< L. Osci, pl. of Oscus 
(adj. Oscus), OL. Opscus, Obscus, whence also L. 
Opicus, Oscan: see defs.] J, ». 1. One of an 
Italic race occupying a great part of southern 
Italy in ancient times.—2. A language, akin 


oschea]l (08’ké-al), a. 


oscheitis (0s-ké-i'tis), 7. 


oscheocele (0s’k6é-6-sél), n. 


oscillancy (03’i-lan-si), 7. 


Oscillaria (os-i-la’ri-ii), 7. 


Oscillariaces (0s-i-li-ri-a’sé-é), n. pl. 


oscillation (0s-i-la’shon), n. 
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to the Latin and Umbrian, spoken in Samni- oscillative (0s’i-li-tiv), a. 


um, Campania, ete. It had not entirely disap- 
peared as a spoken tongue in the time of the 
earlier emperors. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Oscans or 
their language: as, the Oscan cities; the Oscan 
language; an Oscan inscription. 

[< Gr. 6077, the scrotum, 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the scrotum. 

[NL., < Gr. dc77, the 
scrotum, + -iéis.] In pathol., inflammation of 
the scrotum. 

[< Gr. dcyeov, dayn, 
the serotum, + «7/7, tumor.] A tumor of the 
scrotum; a scrotal hernia. 


L. os (o8s-), some- oscheoplasty (038’ké-6-plas-ti), x. [« Gr. dayeor, 


the serotum, + dacréc, verbal adj. of tAdacew, 
form.}] Plastic surgery of the scrotum. 
[< L. oscillan(t-)s, 
ppr. of oscillure, swing (see oscillate), + -cy.] 
A swinging or oscillating state or condition; 
the state of swinging to and fro. Bailey, 1727. 
[NL. (Bose), ¢ L. 
oscillum, a@ swing: see oscillate.) A genus of 
confervoid alge, typical of the order Oscillari- 
acc. They grow in dense slimy tufts attached to other 
alge or various other floating bodies, and have the fila- 
ments generally embedded in structureless jelly. They 
live in stagnant water or on damp ground, a few species 
even occurring in thermal or mineral springs, and exhibit 
an oscillating or wavy motion, whence the name. Also 
called Osctllatoria. 

[NL., 


< Oscillaria + -acee.] An order of confervoid 
algee, typified by the genus Oscillaria, forming 
dense felted masses of delicate blue-green 
threads in running or more abundantly in stag- 
nant fresh water, rarely in salt water, and some- 


timesin thermal springs. The only certainly known 
method of multiplication is by means of hormogones. 
Also called Oscillaturiaceee. 


oscillate (os‘i-lat), v.; pret. and pp. oscillated, 


ppr. oseillating. [«L. oscillatus, pp. of oseillare 
(> It. oscillare = Pg. oscillar = Sp. oseilar = F. 
osciller), swing, Coscillum, a swing, usually iden- 
tified with oscillum, a little face or mask hung 
toatree and swaying with the wind, dim. of os, 
mouth, face: see os?.] J. intrans. 1. Toswing; 
move backward and forward; vibrate, as & pen- 
dulum. 

A jar of water, eh shake it, has a perfectly definite 


time in which it 0 es, and that is very easily measured. 
W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I, 201. 


Hence—2, To vary or fluctuate; waver. 


His (the Nabob’s) weak and unprincipled mind oscillated 
between servility and insolence. Macatzlay, Lord Clive. 


His (Tyndall’s} position .. . obliges him to oscillate 
between materialism and pantheism, and to present a 
strange aspect of inconsistency. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 196. 


Oscilla blower, cylinder, engine. See the nouns, 
— Oscilla bob. Same as balance-bob.— Oscillating 
machine. Same as cradle printiny-machine (which see, 
under cradle).— Oscillating piston. See piston.=Syn. 
2, Vacillate, Waver, etc. See uctuate. 

IT. trans. To cause to swing or move back- 
ward and forward; cause to vibrate or swing 
to and fro. 


The cam, which oscillates the valve, has two V-shaped 
recesscs, Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XIII. 3. 


(= F. oscillation 
= Sp. oscilacion = Pg. oseillacdo = It. oscilla- 
zione, < L. oscillatio(n-), a swinging, < oscillare, 
swing: see oscillate.) 1. The act of oscillating ; 
a kind of vibration in which a bodyof sensible 
size swings backward and forward, not by vir- 
tue of its own elasticity merely; a swinging 
like that of a pendulum. 


If we give to a pendulum at rest a slight impulse, or a 
strong impulse. the oscillations will be respectively small 
or large ; put for the same pendulum the duration of each 
oscillation will be always the same, Blaserna, Sound, p. 2. 


2. Variation or fluctuation, in general; waver- 
ing. 
In this human world there is a wide margin for oscidlla- 


tion. Theodore Parker, Ten Sermons, Justice and her 
(Conscience. 


3. Same as vibration in the technical acoustical 
sense. [Rare.]—4. In music, same as beat}, 7 


(a), or beating,5. [Rare.]— Amplitude of a simple 
oscillation. See amplitude.— Angular oscillation, gy- 
ration.— Axis of oscillation of a pendulum. See azis!. 
— Center of oscillation. See center!1.— Porced oscil- 
lations, oscillations imparted to a body by an intermit- 
tent or oscillatory force, and having a different period from 
those the body might have without such a force. Thus, 
a pendulum of given construction, at a place where grav- 
ity has a given intensity, will oscillate in a certain time, if 
left to itself. But by imparting an oscillatory motion 
to its support, it may be forced to perforn: oscillations of 
eu widely ditferent period. = Syn. Swaying, etc. See vi- 
ation. 


oscillator (0s’i-la-tor), 7. 


Oscillatoria (0s’i-la-td’ri-a), n. 


oscillatory (0s’i-la-t6-ri), a. 


oscine (os’in), a. and n. 


Oscines (o8’i-néz), n. pl. 


oscinian (0-sin’i-an), a. 


Oscinis (0s’i-nis), n. 


oscitancy (0s’i-tan-si), n. 


oscitant (0s’i-tant), a. 


oscitantly (0s’i-tant-li), adv. 


oscitate 


[< oscillate + -ive.] 
Having a tendency to oscillate; vibratory. Is. 
Taylor. (Imp. Dict.) 

[< NL. oscillator, < 


L. oscillare, swing: see oscillate.] 1. One who 
or that which oscillates.— 2. One of the Oscil- 
latoria.—8. In mach., any oscillating machine 
or part of a machine, as the oscillating shuttle 
of a sewing-machine, or the mechanism by 
which a power-hammer is vibrated or tilted. 
(NL. (Vau- 
cher), < L. oscillare, oscillate: see oscillate. ] 
Same as Oscillaria. 


Oscillatoriacesx (0s “i-14-t6-ri-a’sé-6), n. pl. 


[NL., < Oscillatoria + -acea.] Same as Uscil- 
lariacee. 
: [= F. osecillatoire 
= Sp. oscilatorio = Pg. oscillatorio; as oscillate 
+ -ory.] | Moving backward and forward like a 
pendulum; swinging; oscillating: as, an uscil- 
latory movement. 

The great tidal-wave, which travels around the earth, 
is an oscillatory wave, and not a wave of translation. 

Hualey, Physiography, p. 180. 

Oscillatory combination, in mineral., the formation of 
an apparent crystalline surface by the combination of two 


different planes occurring alternately in successive nar- 
row lines. 


[Short for oscinine.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Oscines: applied to 
those Passeres which are acromyodian and to 
their type of structure: as, an oscine bird; an 
oscine syrinx. Also oscinine, oscinian, 

II. ». An oscine bird; a member of the Osci- 


nes. 

([NL., < L. oscen 
(oscin-), a singing bird, esp. in auspices, a divin- 
ing bird, < obs-, ob-, before, + canere, sing: see 
cant2, chant.) A suborder of birds of the order 
Passcres, the Passeres acromyodi, a group of 
singing birds, characterized by having several 
distinct pairs of intrinsic muscles of the syrinx 
inserted into the ends of the upper bronchial 
half-rings, constituting a complex and effective 


musical apparatus. The side of the tarsus is usually 
covered with a horny plate, meeting its fellow in a sharp 
ridge behind, and the primaries are nine, or ten in num- 
ber, the first one being short or spurious. The Oscines are 
regarded as the highest or most perfectly developed rep- 
resentatives of the class of birds; they constitute the 
great majority of Passeres, the non-oscine Paxseres form- 
ing another suborder. As originally used by Merrem in 
his classification of birds (1813), Oscines formed one of two 
divisions of that author’s Hymenopodes, and was divided 
into Osctnes controstres, equivalent to the modern fringil- 
line and tanagrine birds, and Oscines tenutrostres, embra- 
cing a great variety of tenuirostral, dentirostral, and cul- 
trirostral birds, together with some, such as Todus and 
Coractas, now excluded from Oscines. See cut under 
nightingale. 

i < Oscines + -ian.] 
Same as oscine. A. Newton, Encyce. Brit., XVIII. 


41. 
Oscinide (0-sin’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Oscines + 


-idw.) A family of Diptera, named by Fallen in 
1820 from the genus Oscinis. 


oscinine (0s’i-nin),a.andn. [< Oscines + -inel.] 


Same as oscine. 

[NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
appar. irreg. < L. oscen (gen. oscinis), a singing 
bird: see Oscines.] A genus of dipterous in- 
sects, made the type of the family Oscinida, or 
placed in the family Chloropide. 1t is composed 
of small or very small dark-colored flies, distinguished 
from Chlorops by the extension of the marginal vein to the 
end of the fourth longitudinal vein, and from Stphonella 
by its shorter scutellum and impressed lower face. The 
larvee are mostly leaf-miners, and the flies are usually cap- 
tured ingrass. Many European and American species are 
described. O. frit or O. vastator is very destructive to grain 
in parobe. and O. brassice and O. trifoltt respectively dam- 
age cabbage and clover in the United States, 


[< oscitan(t) + -cy.] 

1. The act of gaping or yawning.—2. Unusual 

sleepiness; drowsiness; dullness; stupidity. 
Natural oscttancy inherent in the tribe. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub. 


One man’s want of leisure is no excuse for the oscitancy 

and ignorance of those who have time to spare. 
Locke, Conduct of Understanding, § 37. 

[= F. oscitant, ¢ L. os- 
citan(t-)s, ppr. of oscitare, oscitari, Bape, yawn: 
see oscitate.] 1. Yawning; gaping.— 2. Sleepy; 
drowsy; dull; sluggish. Decay of Christian 
Piety. 
In an oscitant 
manner; yawningly; drowsily. 


oscitate (0s’i-tat), v.#.; pret. and pp. oscitated, 


ppr. oscitating. [«< L. oscitatus, pp. of oscitare, 
oscitari, open the mouth wide, gape, yawn, < 
os, the mouth, + ciere, put in motion: see citel.] 
To yawn; gape with sleepiness. Imp. Dict. 


oscitation 


oscitation (0s-i-ta’shon),”. [< L. oscitatio(n-), 
a gaping, < oscitare, gape: see oscitate.] The 
act of yawning or gaping from sleepiness. 

My treatise on cscitation, laughter, and ridicule. 

‘Addison, Tatler, No. 63. 

oscnode (osk’ndd), n. [< L. osc(ulari), kiss (see 
osculate), + nodus, node: see node.] 1. A node 
of a plane curve where one of the branches has 
a point of undulation. Cayley.—2. A node ofa 
plane curve where the two branches have a con- 
tact of a higher order. Salmon. 
oscula, 7. Plural of osculum. 
osculant (os’ki-lant), a. and n. [< L. oscu- 
lan(t-)s, ppr. of osculari, kiss: see osculate.) I. a. 
1. Kissing. Imp. Dict.—2. In biol., touching 
or intermediate between two or more groups; 
inoseculant; intergrading: said of genera, fam- 
ilies, ete., which connect or link others together. 
—8. Adhering closely; embracing: applied to 
certain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

II, ». In math., the invariant whose vanish- 
ing signifies that the quantics all vanish, and 
that there is a syzygetic relation between the 


tangential quantics. 
0s (os’ka-lar), a. [< NL. oscularis, ¢ oscu- 
lum, q.v.] 1. In math., pertaining to a higher 
order of contact than the first.—2. Of or per- 
taining to the osculum of a sponge. Sollas.— 
Oscular line, a singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
right line which lies upon the surface throughout Its 
whole length, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane, 
this plane having a contact with the surface of more than 
the t order in every plane section. 

(os-ku-la’ris), ».; pl. osculares (-réz). 
[NL.: see oscular.] The orbicularis oris, or 
sphincter af the lips; the kissing-muscle. Also 
called basiator. See first cut under muscle. 
oscularyt (0s’kii-la-ri),n. [< ML. oscularium (9), 
< L. osculart, kiss: see osculate.] Same as oscu- 
latory. 

Some (brought forth] oscularies for kissers. 
timer, Sermon, an. 28 Hen. VIII. 


osculate (os’ki-lat), v.; pret. and pp. osculated, 

r. osculating. [<L. oscillatus, pp. of osculari, 

ss, < osculum, a little mouth, a pretty mouth 
a kiss, dim. of os, a mouth: see 0s?, oral, ete. | 
I, trans. 1, To salute with a kiss; kiss. Imp. 
Dict.— 2, In geom., to have a higher contact 
with; touch as closely as possible. Thus, a plane 
or a circle is said to a curve when it has three 
coincident points in common with the curve — that is, it 
occupies such a position (and in the case of the circle has 
such a size) that as it is prongn up into this position 
three points of intersection with the curve run into one. 
A sphere is said to osculate a tortuous curve when it has 
four coincident points in common with the curve. In 
these cases, to osculate means to have the greatest number 
of coincident and successive points common to a fixed lo- 
cus which is compatible with the general character of the 
locus which osculates; and some geometers restrict the 
word to this meaning. This meaning is also extended to 
time: thus, the osculating elements of a planet are those 
elliptic elements which would satisfy three exact obser- 
vations made at times paiely little removed from a 
given epoch. But osculate is also used loosely to mean 
merely that the loci in question have three or more coin- 
cident pointsincommon. A tangent-line or -plane is never 
said to osculate a curve or surface unless it has more than 
ordinary contact with it. . 

II, intrans. 1. To kiss one another; kiss. 
Imp. Dict.—2.. In geom., to have, as two loci, 
three or more coincident and successive points 
incommon. SeeI., 2.—8. In nat. hist., to share 
the characters of another group. Horn.—Qscu- 
lating circle. See circle.—Oscula elements of 
a planet, at any instant, the elliptic elements which best 
satisfy its motion at times infinitely near to that instant. 
— Osculating helix of a non-plane curve. See helix. 
— Oscula lane, the plane passing through, and de- 
termined by, three consecutive points of any curve in 
space.— Osculating plane of a non-plane curve, the 
P ane which osculates the curve, and within which at least 

hree consecutive points of the curve lie. 
osculation (os-ki-la’shon),n. (=F. osculation 
= Sp. osculacion = Pg. osculagdo = It. oscula- 
zione, < L. osculatio(n-), a kissing, in med. use 
a mutual contact of blood-vessels, < osculari, 
kiss: see osculate.] 1. A kiss. 

As for the osculations which took place between Mrs. 
Pendennis and her new-found young friend, Miss Char- 
lotte Baynes, they were perfectly ridiculous. 

Thackeray, Philip, xvii. 


2. In geom., the contact between a curve and 
another which osculates it. See osculate.— 
Point of osculation. (a4) The point where the osculation 
takes place, and where the two curves have the same cur- 


vature. (b) A point of undulation where a right line has 
four or more coincident points in common with a curve, 


torium (os’ku-la-to’ri-um), 7.; pl. oscu- 

latoria (-&). [ML.,< L. osculari, kiss: see oscu- 
late.) An osculatory or pax. 

tory (0s’ki-la-to-ri), a. and n. [< ML. 

*osculatorius, neut. osculatorium, in ecel. use 

see IT.),< L. osculari, kiss: see osculate.) J, a. 
. Of or pertaining to kissing; kissing. 


osculatrix (0os’ki-la-triks), n. 


osculum (os’ku-lum), ”.; pl. oscula (-ld). 


-08e. 
osedt, 7. 


oselt, 7. 
osella (0-sel’&), ”.; pl. oselle (-e). 


osier (6’zhér), n. and a. 
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That kissing nonsense begins between the two ladies. 

. . « To this oeculatory party enters... Philip Firmin. 
Thackeray, Philip, xvi. 

2. In geom., osculating. See osculate, r. t., 2. 
. n.3 pl. osculatories (-riz). In the Rom. 
Cath. Ch., a small tablet in former times kissed 
by priest and congregation in the mass: same 


as pax. 

[NL., fem. of 
*osculator, a kisser, < osculari, kiss: see oscu- 
late.) The envelop of the osculating planes of 
@ non-plane curve. 


oscule (os’kil),. [< L. osculum, alittle mouth, 


dim. of os, mouth: see os2.] 1. A small bilabi- 


ate 1 aS 2. In zool., same as osculum. 


erous (0s-ki-lif’e-rus), a. [< L. oseulum, 
a little mouth, + ferre = E. bear!.] 1. Bear- 
ing oscula, stomata, mouths, or some similar 
openings.— 2, Provided with an oscule, as a 
part of a sponge: distinguished from ae ne 

> J 
a little mouth: see oscule.] 1. In sponges, a 
mouth or principal exhalent aperture; one of 
the orifices by which water is expelled. See 


euts under Porifera and Spongilla.—2, One of Qsirian (6-si’ri-an), a. [ 


the suckers, bothria, or fossettes on the head 
of a tapeworm, by means of which the animal 


attaches itself to its host.—38. A pax: appa- 


rently an erroneous abbreviation for osculato- 
rium.— Palse osculum, in sponges, a secondary or deriv- 
ative osculum, specifically ed a pseudostome, 

See -ous. 

A corrupt Middle English contraction 
of worsted. 

A Middle English form of ouzel. 

[It. osella, 
said to be < uccello, a bird, because the medal 
(osella) was used 
as a substitute 
for a present of 
birds which it had 
been customary 
for the doge to 
make.] <A medal 
struck annually by 
the doges of Ven- 
ice, from 1521 till 
the end of the re- 
public, for presen- 
tation to various 
persons in the re- 
public. It was gen- 
erally made in silver 
(occasionally in gold), 
and bore a variety of 
types as well as the 
name of the doge and 
the year of his reign. 
— Osella m 

& glass disk, cup, or 
other object inclosing 
one of the medals in 
the substance of the 
glass: a present fre- 
quently made to per- 
sons Visiting Murano 
or Venice. 


Reverse. 
Osella. (Size of the original.) 


+ -~ian.) A fol- 
lower of Andreas Osiander, a Lutheran theolo- 
en (1498 -1552), who held that justification by 
aith involved the imparting to the believer of 
the essential righteousness of Christ. 
[Formerly also ozicr, 
< ME. *osier, osyer, osyere, osyzer, osere, < OF. 
osier, ozier, ousier, I0., ostere, oziere, osere, f., F. 
osier, m., dial. osiére, ousiére, f., also oisis = Bret. 
aozil, oztl, < ML. *osaria, also, after OF ., oseria, 
osertus, ozilium, osier, pl. osarie, ausaria, osier- 
beds, perhaps < Gr. oloo¢ or oicdc, also olovov, 
oicta, & kind of osier; akin to iréa, withy, = E. 
withe, yen I, ». One of various species of 
willow (Salix) whose tough flexible branches are 
employed for wickerwork, withes, etc. The white 
or common basket-osier of Europe (adventive in America) 
is Salix viminalis, also called velvet oster, Other important 
kinds are the ide tae! brown osier, S. triandra; varie- 
ties of the rose or purple willow, S. purpurea, sometimes 
calied red or n osier; and the golden osier (S. alba, var. 
vitellina), with bright-yellow branches. The American 
black willow, S. nigra, is also available as an osier-tree, and 
many other willows are more or less so used. The grow- 
ing of osiers and their use in manufactures is in Europe a 
considerable industry. 
An osier growing by a brook. Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, vi. 


The staff of a man’s broken fortune bows his head to the 
ground, and sinks like an osier under the violence of a 
mighty tempest. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 753. 


Red osier, in England, Saliz purpurea; in the United 
States, a species of dogwood, Cornus stolonifera, sending 
up osier-like annual shoots. 


osier-bed (6’zhér-bed), 7. 
osiered (6’zhérd), a. 


osier-holt (6’zhér-holt), n. 


osiery (6’zhér-i), .; pl. osieries (-iz). 


Osiride (6-si’rid), a. 


Guin the entablature. 


Osiris (6-si’ris), n. 


osite (0s’it),n. 


oslantt, prep. phr.as adv. 


Osmanli 


II, a. Made or consisting of willow or other 
shoots or twigs. 


osier-ait (6’zhér-at), n. A small island for grow- 


ing osiers. 
Same as osier-holt. 
[< osier + -ed2,] 1. Cov: 
ered or adorned with osiers. Collins.—2. Cov- 
ered with woven or plaited work of osier. 

Garlands of every green, and every scent, 

From vales defiower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

In baskets of bright osier'd gold were brought. 

Keats, Lamia, Ii. 

A place where wil- 
lows for basketwork are cultivated. Also osier- 
bed. 


osier-peeler (6’zhér-pé“lér), n. A machine, con- 


sisting usually of a pair of rollers, plain, ser- 
rated, elastic, or reciprocating, for stripping 
the bark from the willow wands used in basket- 
making. 

(< OF. 


oserie, ozeriec, ouserie (also oseray, oserey, ozeray, 
F. oseraic), an osiery, ¢ osier, osier: see osier.] 
A place where osiers are grown. 

Osiris (see def.) + 
-an.] Of or pertaining to Osiris. Also Osiride 


and Osiridean. 
[< Osiris + -ide2.] Same 


as Osirian.— Osiride (or Osiridean) column, in anc. 
Egypt. arch., a type of column in which a standing figure 


-, 


Osiride Columns in the Rameseum or Memnonium, Thebes, Egypt. 


of Osiris is placed before a square pier. It differsfrom the 
classical caryatid in that the pier, and not the figure, sup- 


siridean (6-si-rid’é-an), a. [< Osiride + -an.] 


Same as Osirian. 


Osirify (9-si’ri-fi), ». t.; pret. and Pp. Osirified, 
. Osi 


ppr rifying. [< Osiris + -fy.] To deify or 
identify with Osiris. 

[L. Osiris, < Gr. "Oorpic, < 
Egypt. Hestri.] 1. A principal Egyptian god, 
personifying the power of good 
and the sunlight, united in his- 
tory and in worship in a sacred 
triad with Isis as his wife and 
Horus as their child. He is son of 
Seb and Nut, or Heaven and Earth. His 
antagonist is Set, the deity of evil or dark- 
ness, by whom he is slain; but he is 
avenged by Horus, and reigns in the low- 
er world. With him was formally identi- 
fled every departed soul in its nether 
abode, to be protected by him in the 
necessary conflict with the genius of evil. 
The worship of Osiris was extended, at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
over Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. In 
art Osiris is usually represented as a 
mummy, wearing the crown of Upper 
Egypt, often flanked by ostrich-plumes. 
The accompanying cut representsa bronze 
figurine in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

2. [NL.] In zodl., a genus of hy- 
menopterous insects. Smith, 1854. 
[Irreg. for *ossite, 
< L. 08 (oss-), bone, + -tte2,] 
Sombrero guano: so called as con- 
sisting of the altered bones of turtles and other 
marine vertebrates as well as of the shells of 
the lower animals. Leidy. 


Osiris. 


An obsolete form of 
aslant, 


Osmanli (os-man‘li), a. andn. (Turk. ’Osmanki, 


<’Osman, Ar.’Othman (> E. Othman, Ottoman), 
Osman, or Othman (reigned 1288-1326), who 
founded the empire of the Turks in Asia.) I, 
a, Relating to the empire of Turkey. 

IT. x. (a) A member of the reigning dynasty 
of Turkey. (6) A Turk subject to the Sultan 


of Turkey. See Ottoman1. [Provincials who are not 
of Turkish blood sometimes designate officers of the Turk. 
ish government as Osmaniis. } 


Osmanthus 


Osmanthus (os-man’thus),. [NL. (Loureiro, 
1790), < Gr. oon, odor, + ar6oc, flower.] A genus 
of shrubs and trees of the gamopetalous order 
Oleacee and the tribe Oleine@, known by the 
imbricated corolla-lobes, and thick, hard, woody 
endocarp. There are about 8 species, natives of North 
America, eastern Asia, and the Pacific. They bear oppo- 
site ev een undivided leaves, and small flowers in axil- 
lary clus followed by woody or stony roundish drupes. 


The highly fragrant flowers of O. fragrans, an evergreen 
shrub of China and Japan, afford a perfumers’ oil, and are 
used by the Chinese to scent tea. O. Americanus, of the 
southeastern United States, is called devil-wood. 


osmate (os’mat), n. {[< osm(ic) + -atel.] In 
chem., a salt of osmic acid. 

osmaterium, ». See osmeterium. 

osmazomet (os’ a-z0m), ». [Irreg. <¢ Gr. oof, 
odor (see osmium), + Cuudc, broth, soup, prob. < 
Ceiv, boil.) That part of the aqueous extract of 
meat which is soluble in aleohol and contains 
the flavoring principle. 

Osmeroides (0s-mé-roi’déz), n. [NL., < Osme- 
rus, the smelt, + Gr. eldoc, aati A genus of 
fossil fishes occurring in the chalk, and resem- 
bling the smelt, or rather the pearlside. 

osmeterium (0s8-mé-té’ri-um), ”.; pl. osmeteria 
(4). [NL., also osmaterium ; irreg. < Gr. oopd, 

or, + -r7piov, a formative suffix.] In entom., 
any organ devoted to the production of a scent 


Head and Thoracic Segments of Larva of Papiito cresphontes, show- 
ing osmeteria. a, front view; 4, side view. (Natural size.) 


or odor; specifically, a forked process found 
on the first segment behind the head of certain 
butterfly-larvee. scent-veaicles can be protruded from 
the ends of the fork, emitting a disgusting odor, which is 
supposed to repel ichneumon-flies and other enemies, 
Osmia (0s’mi-i),n. [NL.,< (f) Gr. oouf, odor: see 
osmium.] A genus of mason-bees of the family 
Apide and the subfamily Dasygastrine, founded 
by Panzer in 1806. Their habits are very diverse, but 
they mainly agree in forming the partitions of their cells of 
mud, s point which distinguishes them from the carpen- 
ter-bees and upholsterer-bees (Xylocopa and Megachile). 
They are mostly of small size and metallic colors; the an- 
tennz are simple and similar in both sexes ; the maxillary 
palpi are four-jointed ; and the abdomen is globose. They 
are highly organized insects of remarkable instincts. The 
species are numerous. O, bicornis is an abundant British 
species known as horned bee. See mason-bee. 
osmic (os’mik),a. [osmium + -ic.] Inchem., 
pertaining to or obtained from osmium: as, 08- 
mic acid (H_080,). 
drosis (os-mi-dré’sis),n. [NUL.,< Gr. douf, 
smell, odor, + idpworc, sweat, perspiration: see 
hidrosis.] The secretion of strongly smelling 
perspiration. Also called bromidrosis. 
osmious (os’mi-us), a. [< osmium + -ous.] Of 
or belonging to osmium; specifically, noting 
an oxid of osmium. 
osmiridium (0os-mi-rid’i-um), ». [NL., < osmi- 
um + iridium.] Same as iridosmium. 
osmium (0s’mi-um), n. Aes < Gr. copy, odpy, 
smell, odor, < Serv, smell: see odor.}] Chemi- 
cal symbol, Os; atomic weight, 191. e of the 
metals of the platina up. It does not occur 
native, but has been found constitute a part of the 
heigl precip of all the platiniferous regions (South Amer- 
ica, California, Acetralla: Russia), in the form of iridos- 
mium, an alloy of the metals osmium and iridium. The 
specific gravity of the omega f obtained metal has been 
found to be 22.477; hence it is the heaviest of those bod- 
ies. It has never been fused. Its crystalline form is 
either that of the cube or that of a very obtuse rhombo- 
hedron. The a acces are of a bluish-white color, with a 
violet luster, and are harder than glass. Osmium is not 
used in the except in the form of iridosmium, of 
which material the tips of gold pens are made. 
osmodysphoria (0s’mo-dis-f6’ri-ii), n. [NL.,< 
Gr. oou7, smell, odor, + évogopia, pain hard to 
be borne: see dysphoria. ] tolerance of cer- 
tain odors. : ; 
osmogene (08 ee n. [< Gr. douéc, im- 
pulsion (see osmose), + -yevhc, producing: see 
-gen.) An apparatus to carry out the process 
of osmosis. Osmogenes consist substantially of cells 
separated by partitions of parchment-paper, which causes 
endosmotic and exosmotic action as explained under oas- 
moee. The differences in construction do not affect the 
principle of action. colloid and crystalloid. 
called cemotic. 


osmometer (0s-mom’e-tér), ». [< Gr. woudc, 
impulsion (see osmose), + uétrpov, measure.) 1. 
An instrument or apparatus for measuring the 
velocity of the osmotic force.—2, An instru- 


osmonosolo 


osmonosus (0s-mon’6-sus), n. 


osmosis (0s-m0’sis), n. 
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ment for measuring the acuteness of the sense 
of smell. 


osmometric (os-m6-met’rik), a. [As osmometer 


+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to osmometry. 


osmometty (os-mom’et-ri),n. [As osmometer + 
-} 1. Th 


e act or process of measuring os- 
motic force by means of an osmometer.— 2. The 
measuring of the intensity of odors.—3. The 
measuring of the acuteness of the sense of 


smell. : we 

(os’m6-n6-sol’6-ji), n. : 
ooh, smell, véoos, disease, + -Aoyia, < hives, 
speak: see -ology.] The science of, or a trea- 
tise on, the diseases of the sense of smell. 

; [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ooh, smell, + vdécoc, disease.) Disorder of the 
sense of smell. 

Osmorrhiza (0s-m6-ri’zii), n. [NL.(Rafinesque, 
1821), < Gr. oou7, odor, + pila, root.) A genus 
of perennial herbs of the order Umbellifere, the 
tribe Ammineae, and the subtribe Scandicinee 
known by the numerous obscure oil-tubes and 


prominently ridged fruit. There are 6 species, of 
orth America, the Andes, Himalayas, and northeastern 


Sweet Cicely (Osmorrhtza longistylts). 


x, umbel; 2, root and one of the leaves; a, an umbellet with the in- 
volucre; 4, the fruit. 


Asia. They bear loose compound umbels of white flowers, 
and dissected fern-like leaves. Their thick and anise- 
scented roots are often edible. 


osmose (os’moés), 7. (< NL. osmosis, ¢ Gr. wopde, 


impulsion, pushing, ¢ wériv, thrust, push, im- 
pel.] The impulse or tendency of fluids to pass 
through porous partitions and mix or become 
diffused through each other; the phenomena at- 
tending the passage of fluids, whether liquids 


or Eases, ian & porous septum. It fsa kind 
of diffusion (see diffusion), and includes endosmosis and 
exoemosis—the former being distinguished either as the 
tendency of the outer fluid to through into the inner, 
or as the action of that fluid which passes with the greater 
rapidity into the other. When two galine solutions dif- 
fering in strength and composition are separated by a 
porous diap or septum of bladder, parchment- paper, 
or porous earthenware, they mutually through an 
mix with each other; but they pass with unequal rapidi- 
ties, so that after a time the height of the liquid is not 
the same on both sides. These phenomena are explained 
by the unequal molecular attraction exerted between the 
capillary apertures in the porous diaphragm and the dif- 
ferent liquids experimented upon. 


[NL.: see osmose, and 
ef. endosmosis, exosmosis.] The diffusion of 


fluids through membranes. See osmose. 

osmositic (os-mo-sit’ik), a. [< osmose + -tte2 
+ -ic.] Same as osmotic. Johns Hopkins Biol. 
Lab., IT. 40. 


osmotic (os-mot’ik), a. and n. [< osmose (-ot-) + 


-~ic.} J. a. Of or pertaining to or characterized 
by osmose: as, osmotic force. 
II. n. Same as osmogene. 


osmotically (0s-mot’i-kal-i), adv. By osmosis; 


diffusively. 


osmund! (os’mund),n. [Formerly also osmond ; 


< ME. osmunde, < OF. (and F.) osmonde = It. 
osmonda, osmunda, < ML. osmunda, also dim. 
osmundula, and, as if two words, os mundi, the 
water-fern, St. Christopher's herb, osmund.] 
A fern of the genus Osmunda. Also called wa- 
ter-fern, St. Christopher's herb, and herb-chris- 
to; 


osmund? ( os’mund),. [Formerly also osmond ; 


< late ME. osmonde ; origin not clear.] A bloom 
of iron produced in an osmund furnace. See 
Jurnace. 

And for the moost crafty thynge how ye shall make your 
hokes of stele & of osmonde, some for the dubbe and some 
for the flote & the grounde. 

Juliana Berners, Treatyse of Fysshynge, fol. 2, back. 


Osmundace 


osmundaceous (os-mun-da’shius), a. [< 


Osmundinex (os-mun-din’é-é), n. pl. 
osnaburg (0s8’na-bérg), n. 


osphradial (os-fra’di-al), a. 


rgan. 
osphresiologic (o8-fré’si-6-loj’ik), a. 
P 


osphresiol 


Osphromenus (0s-from’e-nus), n. 


osphyomyelitis (os/ fi-d-mi-e-li’tis), n. 


osprayt, 7. 
osprey ( 


osprey 
One crayer laden with osmunds, and with diuers other 


marchand Hakiuyt's Voyages, 1. 170. 
Oemonds, a word us’d in some statutes for the Oar of 
which Iron is made. E. Phillips, 1706. 


Osmunda (os-mun’di), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < . OSmu osmund: see osmundl,]} 
A genus of handsome 
ferns, widely distributed 


throughout north tem- 
perate regions, and typi- 
eal of the order Osmun- 
dace. The fronds are tall 
and upright, growing in large 
crowns from a_ thickened 
rootstock, and are once or 
twice pinnate. The fertile 
fronds or the fertile 
ot the eae are cote of 
chlorophyl, very much con- 
tracted, and bear on the mar- 
gins of the narrow rachis-like ~ 
ivisions the naked short- 


pedicelled s rangia, which 
are globular, Phin, an 


lated, and open by a longitu- 
dinal cleft Tata wo ves. 


The spores are green. Six 
are known, of which 


species Much reduced.) 
threes are found in North aaa 
America, O. regalis being the royal fern or osmund royal, 


also called bog- buckhorn-brake, recechadty and king- 
fern. The root of this, when boiled, is very slimy, and is 
used in stiffening linen. It is also employed as a tonic 
and styptic. 0. cinnamomea is the cinnamon-fern. 
g (os-mun-da&’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
Martius, 1835), < Osmunda + -acew.] An or- 
er or suborder of ferns, typified by the genus 
Osmunda. The sporangia are naked, globose, mostly 
tgp ar reticulated, without annulus or with only mere 
es of it near the apex, opening by a longitudinal slit 
into two valves. It embraces 2 genera, Osmunda with 
6 species, and Jodea with 4 species. Also Onnundinea. 
Os- 
ertaining to or re- 
or the order Os- 


([NL., < 
Osmunda + -in- + -ew.] Same as Osmundacee. 
’ [So called because 
first manufactured at Osnaburg in Germany.] 
A coarse cloth made of flax and tow. 


reticu- 


Part 


Osmunda vregalts. 
of a frond with upper pinnz 
changed into a panicle of spo- 


rangia. 


munda + -aceous.] In bot., 
sembling the genus Osmu 
mundacee. 


os0-berry (6’s6-ber’i),». [< Amer. Ind. (?) oso 


+ E. berry!.) A shrub or small tree of west- 
ern North America, Nuttallia cerasiformis. It has 
nish-white flowers in racemes, blooming very early, 
ollowed by blue-black drupes with thin bitter pulp. 
[< osphradium + 
-al.} Of or pertaining to the osphradium: as, 
the osphradial nerve or ganglion. E. R. Lan- 
kester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 645. 


osphradium (0s-fra’di-um), n.; eB osphradia 
a 


p 
(-i). ([NL.,¢ Gr. dogpadiov, an olfactory (medi- 
cine), dim. of dog¢pa, smell; cf. do¢paivecbar, smell, 
oouf, smell, dfecv, smell: see osmium.) The so- 
called olfactory organ of mollusks; a patch or 
tract of specially modified epithelium of the 
body-wall at the base of the ctenidium, supplied 
with a special nerve, supposed to smell, taste, 
or otherwise test the water which the animal 
breathes, thus functioning as a special sense- 


0 
[< o8- 

resiolog-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to osphre- 
mer, Jour. Psychol., I. 500. 
(os -fré-si-ol’6-ji), n. [< Gr. d0- 
gpnotc, a smelling, smell (< dc¢paivecba:, smell: 
see osphradium), + -Aoyia, < A£;ecv, speak: see 
-ology.] The science or study of the sense of 
smell; also, a treatise on smelling and odors. 


siology. 


paseo (os-frd6-men‘i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 


sphromenus + -ide.| A family of anabantoid 
acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 
Osphromenus, having the mouth contracted and 
no palatine teeth. These fishes are related to the 
climbing perches, Anabantida, and like them have laby- 
rinthiform aie be har constituting a branchial apparatus 
which enables them to breathe airfor atime. The second 
pair of superior pharyngeal bones are present, and the 
fourth are greatly elongated. In the older systems and 
that of Bonaparte the family corresponded to the Cuvier- 
ian “fishes with labyrinthiform pharyngeals.” It includes 
the goramy and related fresh-water fishes of India. 


[NL., ¢ Gr. 
bog¢péuevoc, ppr. of do¢paivecba:, smell: see os- 
phradium.] A genus of labyrinthine acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typical of the family Osphro- 
menide. It contains the goramy, O. olfaz or O. 


goramy. 
(NL., 


< Gr. do¢gi¢, the loin, + NL. myelitis.] In pa- 
thol., lumbar myelitis. 

An obsolete form of osprey. 
os’pra), 2. [Formerly also ospray ; also 
7 bbs eae haifa (appar. simulating spring) ; 
< late ME. ospray for “osfray,< OF. *osfraie, or- 


Osprey 


raie (> E. orfray, q. v.), < L. ossifraqus, osprey 
it. ‘bone-breaker’: see ossifrage.] A diurnal 
bird of prey of the family Fulconide and the 
enus Pandion; a fish-hawk. There is probably 
ut one species, Pandion haliactus, of almost world-wide 
distribution, running into several geographical races or 
varieties which have been specifically named. It is a 


Osprey (Pandion haltattus). 


large hawk, nearly or quite 2 feet long, and 4} feet in ex- 
tent of wings, of a dark Vandyke brown above, the fea- 
thers more or leas laced with white, the head, neck, and 
under parts white, with blackish streaks on the crown, 
a blackish postocular stripe on the nape, and the breast 
more or less covered with dusky spots. The coloration 
varies much in the relative amounts of light and dark 
colors, and the young are darker than the old birds. The 
feet are very large and roughly granulated, and the talons 
are all of t size; the outer toe is versatile. The ospre 
builds a bulky nest in a tree, on a rock, or on the ground, 
and the nests sometimes acquire enormous dimensions 
from yearly repairs and additions. The eggs, two or three 
in number, average about 2.5 by 1.75 inches in size, and are 
usually heavily marked with various shades of browns and 
reds. The fish-hawk, as its name implies, feeds on fish, 
which it catches by plunging from on the wing. Also 
called fishing-hawk, fishing-eagle. 

I will provide thee of a princely cy. 

Peele, Battle of Alcagar, fi. 3. 
But (oh Jove !) your actions, 
Soon as they move, as eys do the fish, 
Subdue before they touch. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 
ospring}},x. An obsolete form of offspring. 
ospring?t, ». An obsolete form of osprey. 
osst (08), v. t. [Also dial. osny; < ME. ossen, 

show; origin uncertain. Cf. oss,n.] To show; 
prophesy; presage. Roger Edgeworth. 
Quat and has thou ossed to Alexander this ayndain [an- 


gry] wirdes. 
King Alexander, p. 79 (quoted in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
(Gloss. ). 


He ossed hym by vanyness that thay vnder-nomen, 
That he watz flawen the face of rag ta drygtyn. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ili. 213. 
osst (0s), ~. [Appar. < 08s, v., and not con- 
nected with Gr. d0ca, a voice, report, rumor, 
an ominous voice or sound, akin to 67), voice, 
L. voz, voice: see voice.] A word uttered un- 
awares, and having the character of a presage; 
an omen; a prophecy. 
Osses be words cast forth at unawares, presaging some- 


what. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, Explanation of the Words of Art. 


Behold (quoth hee) your fellow citizens and countrey- 
men, who shall endure (but the gods in heaven forfend the 
osse) the same hard distresse together with you, unlesse 
some better fortune shine upon us. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 

ossa, ». Plural of os1. 

ossan (0s’an),”. pl. The stockings of the Scot- 
tish Highlanders, made of fine white wool. 
Planché. 

ossarium (0-sa‘ri-um), 7.; pl. ossaria (-#). [LL.: 
see ossuary.) An urn or other receptacle for 
the bones or ashes of the dead; an oss , 

ossature (0s’a-tur), . [< F. ossature, a skele- 
ton, < L. 08 (o8s-), bone.]_ In arch., the frame- 
work or skeleton of a building or part of a build- 
ing, as the ribs of a groined vault, the timber 
or metal frame of a roof, or the iron frame sup- 
porting a stained-glass window. 

The [Eiffel] tower is to reach . . . a total height of 300 
metres... . Its main ossature consists of sixtcen vertical 
girders, which are drawn into groups of four at the base. 

Art Jour., No. 58, Supp., p. iv. 

ossean (0s’6-an), a. andn. [¢ L. osseus, bony 

(see osseous), + -an.] J, a. Bony or osseous, 
as a fish; teleost. 

II, n. A bony or osseous fish; a teleost. 

Ossei (08’6-1),”. pl. [NL., pl. of L. osseus, bony: 
see osseous.] Osseous fishes. See Teleostei. 

ossein, osseine (0s’é-in), n. [< L. 08 (oss-), 
bone, + -in2, -ine2.] The organic basis of bone; 
bone from which the earthy salts have been 
removed by macerating in acid. Also usteine 
and bone-cartilage. 
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osselet (0s’e-let), vn. [< F. osselet, a bone, dim. 
of os, ¢ L. 08 (oxs-), bone: see osl.} 1. A hard 
substance growing on the inside of a horse’s 
knee.—2. The cuttlebone, pen, or calamary of 
some squids or cuttlefish._— 3. Same as ossicle. 

osseous (0s’6-us), a. [< L. osseus, bony, < 08 
(oss-), bone: see os!.] 1. Bony; made of bone; 
having the nature or structure of bone; ossi- 
fied: as, osseous tissue. See bonel and ossein. 
—2. Having a bony skeleton; ossean; tele- 
ost: as, an osseous fish. See teleost.—3. Full 
of bones; composed or largely consisting of 
bones; ossiferous: as, osseous breccia.—4. 
Hard as bone, or otherwise resembling bone; 
ossiform.— Ogsseous corpusclet, a lacuna of bone.— 
Osseous fish. See /ish1, and cut under optic.—Osseous 
labyrinth, See labyrinth, 3. 

osseously (0s’é-us-li), adv. 
in respect of bones. 

The elbow is osseousty strong. Encye. Brit,, VII. 258. 


osseter (0s’e-tér), nm. [< Russ. osetré = Little 
Russ. osetr = Serv. jesetra = Pol. jesiotr = 
OPruss. esketres = Lith. ershketras, asetras, a 
sturgeon.] A large European sturgeon, Aci- 
penser gildenstddti. See Acipenser. 

Ossetian (0-sé’ti-an), a. [< Ossete (see def. of 
Ossetic) + -ian.] Same as Ossetic. 

Ossetic (0-set’ik), a.andn. [< Ossete (see def.) 
+ -ic.) JI. a. Of or belonging to the Ossetes, 

people dwelling in the Caucasus Mountains. 

. n. The language of the Ossetes. It be- 
longs to the Indo-European or Aryan family, 
and is especially akin to Iranian or Persian. 

Ossianesque (0s-i-a-nesk’), a. [< Ossian (see 
Ossianic) + -esque.| Ossianic in quality or ex- 
pression. 

The subject being treated with an Oesianesque turgidity 
of phrase which goes far to rob it of its pathos. 

Atheneum, No. 8230, p. 382. 
Ossianic (0s-i-an’ik),a. [< Ossian, a Latinized 
form of Gael. Oisin (see def.).] Pertaining to 
or characteristic of Ossian, or the poems of 
Ossian. A Gaelic bard Oisin (Ossian) lived about the 
end of the third century, and to him was ascribed the 
authorship of the poems (“ Fingal” and others) published 
by James Macpherson in 1760-3; but it is now generally 
admitted that Macpherson himself was the compiler and 
in part the author of these works. 

The Ossianic magniloquence, the Cambyses vein, and the 

conventional hyperbole of the national speech (Spanish). 
Edinburgh Rev., C II. 126. 
ossicle (0s’i-kl), ». [< L. ossiculum, dim. of os 
(oss-), a bone: see os!.)] 1. A small bone or 
bonelet. Specifically—(a) One of the little bones of the 
ear, as the malleus, incus, and stapes or columella, more 
fully called oesicles of audition or auditory ossicles, and also 
ossicula auditus and phonophori. See cuts under ear! and 
tympanic. (b) One of the many little bones of the sclerotic 
coat of the eye of birds and some reptiles. 
2. A small hard nodule of chitin or some sub- 
stance resembling bone. Specifically —(a) One of 
the skeletal elements of an echinoderm which, joined to 
one another and united by connective or muscular tissue, 
constitute the chief part of the framework of the body. 
They are grouped and named in several sets according to 
the formations into which they enter, as the ambulacral 
or adambulacral ossicles, along the ambulacra, the ossicles 
which rik gate the spines when these exist, etc. (b) One 
of the hard articuli or joints of the stem or branches of a 
crinofd or encrinite. (c) In crustaceans, one of the several 
small hard chitinous parts or Nar pai of the gastric skele- 
ton, as in the stomach of a lobster or crawfish. See cut 
under Astacidae. 
Also ossicule, osstculum. 
Ambulacral ossicle. See ambulacral, and cuts under 
Asteriide and Ophiuride.— Auditory ossicles. See def. 
1 (a).— Cardiac ossicle. See cardiac.— or tar- 
sal ossicle, some small bone of the carpus or tarsus not 
identified with any named carpal or tarsal bone.— Mar- 
ossicles. See marginal bones, under marginal,— 
sicles of audition. See def. 1 (2).— Tarsal ossicle. 
See carpal ossicle.— Vertebral ossicle, Same as ambu- 
lacral ossicle.— Weberian ossicles, in ichth., the chain of 
little bones of the ear, between the vestibule and the air- 
bladder. 
ossicula, ”. Plural of ossiculum. 
ossicular (0-sik’i-lir), a. [< ossicule + -ar3.] 
Pertaining to or composed of ossicles; having 
the form or appearance of ossicles. 

The hyomandibular, invested with this new function, 

breaks up into two or more pieces, as an ossicular chain. 


Amer, Nat., XXIII. 637. 
ossiculate (0-sik’i-lat), a. [< ossicule + -ate}.] 
Having ossicles; furnished with small bones. 
ossiculated (0-sik’ii-la-ted),a. (< ossiculate + 
-ed2,] Same as ossiculate. 

ossicule (0s’i-kil),». [« L. ossiculum: see os- 
sicle.] Same as ossicle. 

ossiculum (0-sik’i-lum), ».; pl. ossicula (-li). 
[L.: see ossicle.] Same as ossicle.—Osgicula 
auditus, the auditory ossicles; the phonophori. 

ossiculus (0-sik’ii-lus), . NL, masc. dim. of 
L. os (oss-), & bone, the heart of a tree, the stone 
of a fruit: see o0s1, vssiculum.) In bot., same 
as pyrene. 


As regards bones; 


ostage 


ossiferous (0-sif’e-rus),a. [< L. 08 (o8s-), bone, 
+ ferre = E. bear!.] Producing or furnishing 
bones; containing bones; osseous: as, ossifer- 
ous breccia; an ossiferous cave. . 
The ossiferous caverns of Devonshire are famous in geo- 
logical history. Encye. Brit., V1I. 140. 
ossific (o-sif’ik), a. [< L. os (0s8s-), bone, + 
-ficus, < facere, make.] Ossifying; osteogenic ; 
making bone; causing ossification, or convert- 
ing connective or cartilaginous tissue into bone: 
as, an ossific process. See ossification. 
We know that ossific deposits now and then occur in tis- 
sues where they are not usually found. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 801. 
Ossific center. See ossification. 
ossification (0s’i-fi-ka’shon),”. [= F. ossifica- 
tion; as ossify + -ation.] 1. The formation of 
bone; the act or process of changing or of be- 
ing changed into bone, or into a bony sub- 
stance; the change so effected: as, the ossifica- 
tion of cartilage. See osteogenesis.—2. That 
which is ossified, or the result of ossification ; 
bone in general.—3. The state or quality of 


being ossified.—Center of ossification, the point 
where cartilage or connective tissue begins to ossify ; the 
initial point of the ossific process. 


The points at which bone formation begins and whence 
it radiates are termed centres of ossification. 
Mivart, Encyc, Brit., XXII. 109. 
Membranous ossification. See membrane-bone. 
ossiform (0s’i-férm), a. (< L. os (08s-), bone, 
+ forma, form.] Resembling bone; hard as 
bone; osseous; osteal. 
Ossifraga (0-sif’ra-gii), n. [NL. (Prince C. L. 
Bonaparte): see ossifrage.] A genus of birds 
of the petrel family, Procellartide ; the giant 
fulmars. 0. gigantea is the only species, of a sooty or 
fuliginous color, and as large as some albatrosses. It is 


sometimes called bone-breaker, whence this application of 
the generic name. 


ossifrage (0s‘i-fraj), n. K L. ossifragus, m., 
ossifraga, f., the sea-eagle, ossifrage, < ossi- 
{ragus (> Sp. osifrago = F. ossifrage), bone- 

reaking, < 08 (0ss-), bone, + frangere (vy frag), 
break: see fragile. Cf. osprey, orfray.] The 


sslfrag 

ossifragous (o-sif’ra-gus), a. [< L. ossifragus, 
bone-breaking: see ossifrage.] Breaking or 
fracturing bones. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 

Oss (os‘i-f1), v.; pret. and pp. ossified, ppr. 
ossifying. [< F. ossifier = Sp. osificar = Pg. 
ossificar, < Li. os (08s-), bone, + -ficare, < facere, 
make.}] J, trans. To make or form bone in 
or of; cause ossification in or of; convert into 
bone, as membrane or cartilage; harden like 
bone; render osseous. 

The dilated aorta everywhere in the neighbourhood of 
the cyst is generally ossijied. Sharpe, Surgery. 
Il. intrans. To become bone; undergo ossi- 
fication ; change or be changed from soft tissue 
to bone. 
Along the surface of an ossifying bone, the yielding of 
the tissue when bent will not be uniform. 
Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § 301. 
ossivorous (0-siv’6-rus), a. [< L. 08 (oss-), bone, 
+ vorare,devour.] Eating or feeding on bones. 
In a dog and other ossivorous quadrupeds, ’tis [the cali- 
ber of the gullet is) very large. 
Derham, Physico-Theol., I. 280, note. 
osspringert, 7. An obsolete variant of osprey. 
Chapman. 
ossuarium (08-i-a’ri-um), 7.; pl. ossuaria (-i). 
[LL.: see ossuary.] Same as ossuary, 2. 
Among the large number of important sepulchral re- 
mains lately found by Mr. Taylor in Newgate Street were 
several ossuaria, or leaden vessels for the reception of the 
calcined bones of the dead. Encye. Brit., XIV. 841. 
ossuary (0s’i-a-ri), n.; pl. ossuaries (-riz). [< 
LL. ossuarium, also ossarium, a receptacle for 
the bones of the dead, a charnel-house, neut. 
of ossuarius, of or for bones, < Iu. 08 (oss-), bone: 
see os!.] 1. A place where the bones of the 
dead are deposited; a charnel-house. 
What time the persons of these ossuartes entered the 
famous nations of the dead, and slept with princes and 


counsellors, might admit a wide solution. 
Sir T. Browne, Urn-Burial, v. 


The ossuaries are probably the most interesting remains 
wehave. They consist of round symmetrical holes dug to 
the required depth, and into which the bodies were pro- 
miscuously deposited ; some of the larger ones contain 
the remains of several thousand bodies. 

Nature, XXX. 587. 


2. A vase, casket, or other vessel for the recep- 
tion of the bones or calcined remains of the 


dead. 
ost)} (6st), n. A Middle English form of oast. 
ost2+, 2. A Middle English form of host?, 
ostaget, ». A Middle English form of hostage. 


Ostariophysi 


Ostarioph (os-té’ri-6-fi’si), n. pl. [¢ Gr. 
ooTapiov, & little bone (dim. of dcréov, a bone), + 
gvca, bladder.] Those fishes which have a chain 
of osselets between the air-bladder and the 
brain, including the characinoid, eventognath, 
gymnotoid, and nematognath types. Sayemehl. 


ostariophysial (0s-té’ri-6-fiz’i-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Ostariophysi. 
ostariophytum (0s-ta-ri-of’i-tum), n. [NL., < 


r. ooTaptov, & little bone, + durov, a plant.] In 
bot., a plant which bears adrupe. [Rare. 
ostaylet, . A Middle English form of hostel. 
osteal (0s’té-al), a. [< Gr. ooréov, bone; ef. L. 
08 (0s8-), bone: see os1.] Bony; osseous; os- 
siform. 
ostedet, prep. pkr. A Middle English form of 
instead, 
osteine (0s’té-in), n. [¢ Gr. dcréov, bone, + 
-ine2, Cf. Gr. doréivoc, of bone, < doréov, bone. ] 
Same as ossein. 
osteitic (0s-té-it’ik), a. [< osteitis + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or affected with osteitis. Also ostitic. 
osteitis (os-té-i1’tis),  [NL., < Gr. ooréov, bone, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of bone. Also ostitis. 
Portions of bone removed by operation are spongy, and 


appear to have undergone a process of rarefying osteitia. 
Lancet, No. 3455, p. 999. 


Osteitis defo osteitis with new formation of bone. 
ostelt, ostelert. Middle English forms of hos- 
tel, hosteler. 
ostelmentt,. An obsolete form of hustlement. 


ostendt (os-tend’), v. [< L. ostendere, show, 
exhibit, lit. stretch out before, < obs-, for ob, 
before, + tendere, stretch: see fend. Cf. con- 
tend, extend, intend, ete.] JI, trans. To show; 
exhibit; manifest. 


Mercy to mean offenders we'll ostend, 
Not unto such that dare usurp our crown. 
Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 


II. intrans. To show itself; be exhibited or 
manifested. 


The time was when his affection ostended in excess to- 
wards her. Bp. Hall, Cont., Adonijah Defeated, 


ostensibility (0s-ten-si-bil’i-ti),». [< ostensible 
+ -ity (see -bility).] The quality or state of 
being ostensible. 
ostensible (os-ten’si-bl), a. [« F. ostensible = 
Sp. ostensible = Pg. ostensivel = It. ostensibile, < 
L. ostensibilis, that can be shown or seen, < L. 
ostendere, pp. ustensus, ostentus, show, exhibit: 
see ostend. 1. Put forth or held out as real, 
actual, or intended; apparent; professed: as, 
& person’s ostensible reason or motive for doing 
something. 
From Antwerp he (Ruabens] was called to Paris by Mary 


de’ Medici, and au the ostensible history of her life in 
the Luxemburgh. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IL. iL 


Her ostensible work 
Was washing clothes, out in the open air 
At the eistern by Citorio. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 156. 


That enlargement of the oligarchy which occurred un- 
der Servius Tullius had for its oxtensilde motive the im- 
poe on plebeians of obligations which up to that time 

been borne exclusively by patricians. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 500. 


2+. Capable of being shown; that may be shown; 
proper or intended to be shown.—Ostensible 
er, in law, a partner whose name is made known 
and who appears to the world, as such, as distinguished 
from a secret or dormant partner; also used in distinction 
from one 8o Known whois really not such, called a nominal 
he ai =Syn. 1. Ostensible, Colorable, Specious, Plausible. 
e first three of these words are drawn from that which 
is addressed to the eye, plausible from that which is ad- 
dressed to the ear. Ostensible is, literally, that may be or 
is held out as true, real], actual, or intended, but may or 
my not be so: thus, a person's ostensible motive for sume 
action is the motive that appears to the observer, and is 
held out to him as the real motive, which it may or may 
not be. Colorable suggests the possibility of giving the 
color or aspect of one thing to another, especially of giving 
the appearance of truth or justice; it hasa bad sense, but 
approseness good one in the following: “ All his (James I. 
of Scotland’s| acquisitions, however fatal to the body of the 
nobles, had been gained by attacks upon individuals; and, 
being founded on circumstances peculiar to the persons 
who suffered, might excite murmurs and apprehensions, 
but afforded no colorable pretext for a general rebellion” 
(Robertson, quoted in Crabbe, p. 218). The word is much 
the least often used of the four. Speciows is superficially 
fair, just, or correct, appearing well at first view but easi- 
ly proved unsound. lausible is applied to that which 
leases the ear or the superficial judgment, but will not 
ear severe examination. Ostensible reasons; colorable 
claims; spectous means ; plausible explanations. 
Epimenides was the ostensible director, but Solon con- 
certed with him the various improvements in jurispru- 
dence. J. Adams, Works, IV. 477. 
Much the most specious objection to free systems is 
that they have been observed in the long run to develop 
a tendency to some mode of injustice. 
R. Choate, Addresses, p. 162. 
No doubt it is a plausible view, since there is evidently 
a@ ground of Natural Religion which is common to the 
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Christian and Sceptic, that here a religion might be 

founded which should be intluential in modern life and 
yet should avoid the arrogance of calling itself new. 

J. &. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 182. 

ostensibly (os-ten’si-bli), adv. In an ostensible 

manner; as shown or pretended; professedly. 

But from the official documents it is clear that their in- 


tercourse, though ostensidy amicable, was in reality hos- 
tile. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 


Unwise resistance . . . is too frequently the primary 
source of the mischief ostensthly arising from the opposite 
policy. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 202. 

ostensio (os-ten’si-d),n. [ML., < LL. ostensio, 
a showing: see ostension.) A tax paid in an- 
cient times by merchants, etc., for leave to ex- 
pose or display their goods for sale in markets. 

ostension (0s-ten’shon), n. [= F. ostension = 
Sp. ostension = It. ostensione, < LL. ostensio(n-), 
a showing, ¢ L. ostendere, pp. ostentus, ostensus, 
show, exhibit: see ostend.] Eccles., the expo- 
sition of the sacrament or host. See exposition. 

ostensive (os-ten’siv), a. [< F. ostensif = Sp. 
Pg. It. ostensivo, ¢ L. as if *ostensivus, < osten- 
dere, pp. ostentus, ostensus, show: see ostend, 
ostension.] 1. Showing; betokening. Johnson. 
— 2. Setting forth a general principle by virtue 
of which a proposition must be true. The old 
logicians supposed all strict proof to be either 
of this nature or else apagogic. 

The proposition is reduced to the principle which they 


term a probation ostensive. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 228. 
Ostensive demonstration. See demonstration.—Os- 
tensive proof, direct proof, without use of the reductio 
ad absurdum.— Ostensive reduction of syllogisms, di- 
rect reduction by conversions and transposition of prem- 
ises. See reduction. 


ostensively (os-ten’siv-li), adv. In appearance; 
ostensibly. 
In dirty hue, with naked feet, 
In rags and tatters stroll the street ; 
Ostensively exceeding wise. 
Lloyd, Familiar Epistle to a Friend. 

She had made up her mind to ignore, ostensively if not 
also from conviction, his pretensions to relationship with 
her. J. Hauthorne, Dust, p. 241. 

ostensoirt, ». ([F. ostensoire: see ostensorium.] 
Same as monstrance. 

ostensorium (os-ten-sd’ri-um), ». [ML.: see 
ostensory.] Same as monstrance. 

The priest who carried the wafer, with an attendant 
priest at each elbow to support his gorgeous robes, walked 
under the canopy, and held the ostensorium up in an im- 
posing manner as high as his head. 

Harper’: Mag., LX XVI. 371. 
ostensory (0s-ten’s6-ri), ”.; pl. ostensories (-riz). 
[= F. ostensoire = It. ostensorio, < ML. ostenso- 
rium, <L. ostendere, pp. ostentus, ostensus, show: 
see ostend.] Same as monstrance. 
ostentt (os-tent’), n. [< L. ostentus (ostentu-), 
a showing, show, parade, sign, proof; in def. 3, ¢ 
ostentum, a prodigy, wonder, lit. a thing shown, 
neut. of ostentus, pp.; < ostendere, show: see 
ostend. Cf. portent.} 1. The act of showing, 
or an act which shows; hence, manifestation ; 
indication; display; profession. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship and such fair ostents of love 


As shall conveniently become Mes there. 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 8 44. 
That [verse] is the author’s epitaph and tomb, 
Which, when ambitious pyles, th’ ostents of pride, 
To dust shall fall... Feltham, On Randolph. 
A scorner he 
Of God and goodness, atheist in ostent, 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce. 
Couper, Task, vi. 486. 


2. Aspect; air; manner; mien. 


Use all the observance of civility, 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent 
To please his grandam. 
Shak., M. of V., if. 2. 205, 


3. That which is pointed out as strange or 
alarming; a sign; portent; wonder; prodigy. 
TI shall now expulse these doeges fates sent to our abodes; 


Who bring ostents of destinie, and blacke their threatning 
fleet. Chapman, Iliad, viii. 


Which myraculous ostent, passing the ordinary course 
of naturall causes, as was sent of God, no doubt to fore- 
shew the great and terrible persecation which afterward 
fell. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 809. 


Latinus, frighted with this dire ostent, 
For counsel to his father Faunus went. 
Dryden, “neid, vii. 121. 
ostentt (os-tent’), v.t. [< OF. ostenter = Sp. Pg. 
ostentar = It. ostentare, ¢ Li. ostentare, freq. of 
ostendere, show, display: see ostend. ] To show; 
make a display of; flourish. 
There be some that... can ostent or shewe a highe 
grauitie. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 14. 


Malice not only discovers, but ostenteth her devilish ef- 
fects. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 415. 


ostentful 


ostentate (os’ten-tat), v. t.; pret. and pp. osten- 
tated, ppr. ostentating. (< I. ostentatus, pp. of 
ostentare, show, display: see ostent.] To make 
& conspicuous or ambitious display of; display. 
[Obsolete or archaic. ] 

Who is so open-hearted and simple but they either con- 
ceal their defects, or ostentate their sufticiencies, short or 
beyond what either of them really are. 

Jer. Taylor (2), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 169. 


The viburnums ostentate their cymes of fruit. 
The American, XIL. 264. 
ostentation (os-ten-ta’shon), ». [= F. osten- 
tation = Sp. ostentacion = Pg. ostentacdo = It. 
ostentazione, < L. ostentatio(n-), & showing, dis- 
play, esp. idle or vain display, ¢ ostentare, 
show, display: see ostent, ostentate.] 1+. Dis- 

play; especially, public display. 
Of every new framd fashion 
This is the place to make moste ostentation, 


To shew the bravery of our gay attire. 
pes’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 15. 


You are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The oatentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
Is often left unloved. Shak., A. and C., lil. 6. 52. 
2+. A sight or spectacle; show; ceremony. 


The king would have me present the princess, sweet 
chuck, with some delightful ogentation, or show, or pa- 
geant, or antique, or firework. Shak., L. L. L., v. 1. 118. 
3. Ambitiousdisplay; Leos be parade; vain 
show; display intended to excite admiration or 
applause. 

They which doe not good but for vaine glorie and oxten- 
tation shall be damned. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 256. 

Open osxtentation and loud vainglory is more tolerable 
than this obliquity. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 34. 

A Third Fault in his Sentiments is an unnecessary Os- 
tentation of Learning. Addison, Spectator, No. 297. 


The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and, when ft 
rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. 
Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
=§ 
dash 


3. Show, Display, Parade, Ostentation, flourish, 

Show is the most general word for the purposed 
exhibition of that which might have been kept private ; 
as such, it includes the others. Ostentation is always bad ; 
the others may be good in certain relations. Parade and 
display are more suggestive of the simple act, ostentation 
of the spirit: as, to makea parade of one’s learning ; it 
was ostentation that led the Pharisees to make a parade or 


display of their charities and prayers. Parade is a mat- 
ter of vanity ; ostentation, of vanity, pride, or ambition. 


Plain without pomp, and rich without a show. 
Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 187. 


To his [Laud’s} love of this clerical display may be traced 
one reason for the strong opposition he met with. 
Fairholt, Costume, I. 324. 


He loves to make parade of pain, 

That with his piping he may gain 

The praise that comes to constancy. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxi. 


Nor did her alms from ostentation fall, 
Or proud desire of praise; the soul gave all. 
Dryden, Eleonora, 1. 28. 
ostentatious (0s-ten-ta’shus),a. [<ostentati(on) 
+ -ous.] 1+. Making public display. 
Your modesty ... is so far from being ostentatious of 
the good you do that it blushes even to have it known. 
Dryden, To the Duke of Ormond, Ded. of Fables. 
2. Characterized by ostentation; making dis- 
play or vain show from vanity or pride. 
He spread the little gold he had in the most ostentatious 
manner. Goldsmith, Richard Nash. 


Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious 
and profuse, negligent of his true interests and of his 
high duties, . . . he added nothing to the real weight of 
the state which he governed. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 


True courage is not ostentatious; men who wish to in- 

spire terror seem thereby to confess themselves cowards. 

Emerson, Courage. 

3. Showy; gaudy; intended for vain display: 
as, ostentatious ornaments. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English style familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison. 

Johnson, Addison. 
=Syn. Dashing, flaunting. See ostentation. 
ostentatiously (os-ten-ta’shus-li), adv. In an 
ostentatious manner; with great display; boast- 
fully; in a way intended to attract notice. 

James [II.], with great folly, identified himself ostenta- 

tiousty with the enemies of his country. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., L 

ostentatiousness (0s-ten-ta’shus-nes),”. The 
state or quality of being ostentatious; vain dis- 
play; boastfulness; vanity; ostentation. 

ostentatort (os’ten-ta-tor),”. [= F. ostentateur 
= Sp. Pg. ostentador = It. ostentatore, < L. 08- 
tentator, one who makes a display or parade, 
< ostentare, display: see ostentate.] One who 
makes a vain show; a boaster. Sherwood. 

ostentful} (os-tent’ful), a. [< ostent + -ful.] 
Portentous; ominous. 


ostentful 


All these [signs] together are indeed ostentful, 
Chapman, Byron's ‘Tragedy, iv. 1. 
ostentivet (os-ten’tiv), a. [< L. as if *ostenti- 
vus,  ostendere, pp. ostentus, show: see ostend. 
Cf. ostensive.] Ostentatious. Stirling, Dooms- 
day, Sixth Hour. 
ostentoust (os-ten’tus), a [< ostent + -ous.] 
Ostentatious; making a show. Jer. Taylor, 
Works (ed. 1835), I. 30. 
osteoblast (0s’té-0-blast), n. [< Gr. dcréor, bone, 
+ Biractéc, agerm.] A cell concerned in the 


formation of bone. Osteoblasts seem to be connec- 
tive-tissue cells in active multiplication and of undiffer- 
entiated form. They become inclosed in tlie osseous in- 
tercellular substance which they produce, and, assuming 
the characteristic form, constitute the bone-cells of the 
fully formed bones. Also called osteoplast. 

(< osteoblast 


osteoblastic (0s’té-6-blas’tik), «. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to osteoblasts; hav- 
ing the character of an osteoblast: as, osteo- 
blastic cells; an osteoblastic process. 

osteocarcinoma (0s’té-6-kiir-si-nd’mii), 7.3 pl. 
osteocarcinomata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. doréov, 
bone, + Kkapkivwua, a cancer: see carcinoma.) 1. 
Carcinoma of bone.—2,. Ossifying carcinoma. 

Osteocephalus (0s’té-d-sef’a-lus), n, [NL., ¢ 
Gr. ooréov, bone, + Kegas7, head.] A genus of 
fossil stegocephalous amphibians of elongate 
form, having the head shielded with bony 
plates. 

osteochondritis (0s’té-6-kon-dri’tis),. [NL., 
< Gr. ooréov, bone, + yovdpoc, cartilage, + -itis. 
Cf. chondritis.] Inflammation of cartilage and 
adjacent bone. 

osteochondroma (0s’té-d-kon-dro’mii), n.; pl. 
osteochondromata (-ma-ta). [NL.,< Gr. doréov 
bone, + NL. chondroma.} A tumor eomposec 
of intermingled bony and cartilaginous tissue. 

osteoclasis (0s-té-ok’la-sis), ». ([NL., < Gr. 
ooréov, bone, + xAdowc, a breaking, fracture. ] 
1. The dissolution or resorption of osseous 
tissue; the destruction of bone. Therapeutic 
Gazette, VITI. 565.—2. In sury., the fractur- 
ing, especially the refracturing, of a bone to 
remedy deformity. 

osteoclast (0s’té-d-klast), ». [NL., < Gr. doréov, 
bone, + kAaoréc, verbal adj. of xAav, break.] 1. 
In su7g., an apparatus for fracturing bones in 
order to correct deformities.— 2. A large mul- 
tinucleated cell supposed to be concerned in 
the absorption of bone-tissue. Originally osteo- 
klast (Kolliker). Also called giant cell, myelo- 
plax, and myeloplaque. 

The medullary surface of the interior of the bone was 

thickly covered with osteoclasts. Medical News, LIIL. 454. 

osteoclastic (0s’té-6-klas’tik), a. [« osteoclast 
+ -ic.]) Absorbing or breaking down bone; 
having the alleged character or quality of an 
osteoclast. See osteoclast, 2. 

osteocolla (os’té-0-kol’#), x. [NL., ¢ Gr. doréov, 
bone, + «éAda, glue.] 1. A deposited carbonate 
of lime, forming an incrustation on the roots 
and stemsof plants, found in some parts of Ger- 
many in loose sandy grounds. It takesits name 
from an erroneous opinion that it has the qual- 
ity of uniting fractured bones.—2. An inferior 
kind of glue obtained from bones; bone-glue. 

osteocomma (0s’té6-6-kom’ii), ».; pl. osteocom- 
mata (-a-t&). [NL., «Gr. ooréov, bone, + xéupa 
a piece: see comma.) A bone-segment: one of 
a segmented series of bones, as a vertebra. 
Also ealled osteomere. 

osteocope pe tee no) n. [< LL. ostcocopos, 
< Gr. ooreokdroc (8c. odiv7), a pain that racks the 
bones, ¢ dcréov, bone, + xdérrecy, strike.] Painin 
the bones; a violent fixed pain in any part of a 
bone; bone-ache. Dunglison. 

osteocopic (0s’té-6-kop’ik), a. [< osteocope + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to osteocope ; constitut- 
ing or consisting in osteocope: as, osteocopic 
pains. 

osteodentina]l (0s’té-d-den’ti-nal), a. [¢ osteo- 
dentine + -al.) Having the character or prop- 
erties of osteodentine; pertaining or relating 
to osteodentine. 

osteodentine (0s’té-d-den’tin), n. [¢ Gr. dcréov, 
bone, + E. dentine.] One of the varieties of 
dentine, resembling bone; that modification of 
dentine observed in the teeth of the cachalot 
and some other cetaceans, also in those of many 
existing and extinet. fishes, in which the tissue 
is traversed by irregularly ramified vascular or 
medullary canals. 

osteodermatous (0s*té-6-dér’ma-tus), a. [¢ Gr. 
oaréov, bone, + dépya(r-), skin.) Having a bony 
skin or ossified integument. 

osteodermous (os’té-o-der’mus), a. 
osteodermatous. 


Same as 
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Osteodesmacea (0s’t6-6-des-ma’sé6-ii), n. pl. 
(NL., < Gr. ooréov, bone, + decuoc, a bond, band, 
+ -acea.] The lantern-shells: sume as Ana- 
tinide. 
osteodynia (os’té-0-din’i-&), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ooréov, bone, + ddivy, pain.) Pain in a bone, 
especially persistent pain. 
osteogen (0s’t6-6-jen), ». [< Gr. ooreoyery¢, pro- 


duced by the bone (in neut. Td ooreoyevéc, mar- 
row), < ooréov, bone, + -yev7c, producing: see 
-qen.| The substance of which the osteogenic 


fibers are composed. 

osteogenesis (0s’té-6-jen’e-sis),n. [NL., <Gr. 
ootéov, bone, + yévectc, generation, origin: see 
genesis.) The genesis, origination, or formation 
of bone; osteogeny; ossification. It consists es- 
sentially in the deposition of bone-earth in membrane or 
cartilage by means of osteoblasts, with the result of con- 
verting such tissues into bone, or of replacing them by 
bone. The tissue thus subject to ossification may be sim- 
ply changed into bone, or it may be absorbed, and bone sub- 
stituted in its stead. The conversion of membrane into 
bone is known as trtramembranme osteouenesis; the sub- 
stitution of bone for cartilage is called tntracartdayinous 
osteogenesis. 


osteogenesy (08’té-d-jen’e-si), n. 
teogenesis. 

osteogenetic (0s’té-9-jé-net’ik), a. [< osteogen- 
esis, after genctic.] Of or pertaining to osteo- 
genesis; osteogenic ; ossific: as, an osteogenetic 
process; an osteogenetic theory.—Osteogenetic 
cells, osteoblasts. 

osteogenic (os’té-d-jen’ik), a. [As osteogen, 
osteogen-y, + -ic.] Bone-producing.— nic 
fibers, fibers of the osteogenic layer similar to white con- 
nective-tissue fibers, but straighter and less distinctly 
fibrillated.— Osteogenic layer or tissue, the deeper 
part of the perichondrium or periosteum, concerned in 
the production of osseous tissue. It is composed of usteo- 
genic fibers and osteoblasts embedded in a homogeneous 
substance, with blood-vesscls. 

osteogeny (0s-té-oj’e-ni), 7. [< Gr. daréov, bone, 
+ -yéveta, ¢ -yevic¢, producing: see -geny. Cf. 
osteogen.} Same as osteogenesis. 

Osteoglossida (os’té-d-glos’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
< Osteoglossum + -ide.] A family of. physosto- 
mous or isospondylous fishes, typified by the 
genus Osteoglossum, having the skin of the head 
ossified, and the scales of the body hard, like 
bony mosaic. There arelong anal and dorsal fins placed 
far back, and the caudal is small. The mouth is of great 
size, with small teeth. They are large pike-like fishes of 
tropical fresh waters. Only 6 species are known, among 
them the arapaima, the largest of fresh-water fishes. The 
family is restricted in Cope’s system to forms with three 
pairs of branchibyals and three upper pharyngeals. In 
Gill's it includes only those Oxteoglossoidea which have the 
body moderately elongated, the head moderate, with ru- 
dimentary interopercular and subopercular bones, and a 
pair of barbels on the lower jaw; there are only 3 species, 
of South America, Borneo, Sumatra, and Queensland. 

osteoglossoid (0s’té-0-glos’oid), a. and n. [< 
Osteoglossum + -oid.] I, a. Resembling the 
Osteoglosside, or pertaining to the Ostevglus- 
soidea. 

IT. x. Any member of the Osteoglosside. 
Osteoglossoidea (0s’t6-6-glo-soi’dé-ii), . pl. 
L.: see osteoglossoid.) A superfamily of 

fishes; the Osteoglosside in the widest sense. 

Osteoglossum (0s’té-6-glos’um), ». [NL., < 
Gr. voréov, bone, + yAaoca, tongue.) The typ- 
ical genus of Osteoglosside, having the abdo- 
men trenchant, a broad tongue-like bone, and 
two barbels on the lower jaw. There are 3 
species, South American, East Indian, and 
Australian. Also called Ischnosoma. 

osteographer (0s-té-og’ra-fér), n. [« osteog- 
raph-y + -er1.] <A descriptive osteologist. 

osteography (0s-té-og’ra-fi), n. [« Gr. dcréov, 
bone, + -ypadgia, ¢ ypagerv, write.] Description 
of bones; descriptive osteology. 

osteoid (0s’té-oid), a. [« Gr. *dcreoecdyec, contr. 
oorewdne, like bone, < doréov, bone, + eidoc, form. ]} 
Resembling bone; bony; osseous.— Osteoid 


cancer, malignant tumor of bony hardness, most frequent 
about the femur. 


osteolar, a. See ostiolar. 

osteole, n. See ostiole. 

Osteolepis (0s-t6-ol’e-pis), nm. [NL., < Gr. 6e- 
téov, bone, + Aezic, a seale: see lepis.] A ge- 
nus of fossil ganoid fishes of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, having a cartilaginous endoskeleton, an 
enameled and sculptured bony exoskeleton, 
two anal and two dorsal fins alternating in po- 
sition with one another, und an extremely hete- 
rocereal tail. 

osteolite (0s’té-0-lit), ». [«< Gr. dcréov, bone, 
+ Zifoc, stone.] An earthy kind of calcium 
phosphate, probably resulting from the altera- 
tion of apatite, occurring near Hanau in Prus- 
sia and at Amberg in Bavaria. 

osteologer (os-té-0l’6-jér), n. [« osteolog-y + 
-er!.] An osteologist. 


Same as os- 


osteoporosis 

Osteclogers have very well observed that the parts ap- 
ee to the bones which stand out at a distance 

om the bodies are either the adnate or the enate parts. 

J. Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p. 176. 

osteologic (0s’té-6-loj’ik), a. [« osteolog-y + 
-ic.]_ Pertaining or relating to osteology. 

osteological (0s’té-6-loj’i-kal), a. [< osteologic 
+ -al.) Same as osteologic. 

osteologically (os’té-d-loj’i-kal-i), adr. Ac- 
cording to osteology; as regards the bony sys- 
tem. 

osteologist (0s-t6-0l’6-jist), n. [< osteolog-y + 
-ist.] One who is versed in osteology; an os- 
teologieal anatomist. 

osteology (0s-t6-ol’6-ji), m. [< Gr. ooreodoyia, 
the science which treats of the bones, < ooréor, 
bone, + -2o0yia,< Aéyerv, speak: see -ology.] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of bone or of 
bones. 

osteoma (0s-té-0’mii), ».; pl. osteomata (-ma- 
ti). [NL., < Gr. doréor, bone, + -oma.] In pa- 
thol., a tumor composed of bony tissue. 

osteomalacia (os’té-o-ma-la’si-ii), n. LNs 
also osteomalakia, ¢ Gr. doréov, bone, + padaxia, 
softness: see malacic.| In pathol., a disease, 
most frequent in women, but also oceurring in 
men, in which there is progressive disappear- 
ance of the earthy salts from the bones, which 
in consequence become soft and misshapen. 
Also called malacosteon, and mollities ossium. 

osteomalacial (0s’té-6-ma-la’shal), a. [« 08- 
teomalacia + -al.] Affected with osteomala- 
cia; softened or half-destroyed as regards bony 
structure: as, an osteomalacial bone. 

osteomalacic (0s’té-d-ma-las’ik), a. [< osteo- 
malacia + -ic.] Pertaining to osteomalacia. 

osteomantyt (08’té-6-man-ti), n. [< Gr. doréov, 
bone, + pavreia, divination.) Divination by 
means of bones. Selden, Illustrations on Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, vi. 

osteomere (0s’té-6-meér), . [<Gr. dcréor, bone, 
+ pépoc, part.] Same as ostecocomma, 

osteometrical (0s’té-6-met’ri-kal), a. [¢ oste- 
ometr-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining or relating to os- 
teometry. 

osteometry (0s-té-om’et-ri), nm. [< Gr. doréov, a 
bone, + -uerpia, ¢ pérpov, measure.] That part 
of zoémetry or anthropometry which has to do 
with the relative proportions or differences of 
the skeleton or its individual parts. 

osteomyelitis (0s’té-6-mi-e-li’tis), n. [NL., < 
osteomyclon + -itis.] Inflammation of the bone- 
marrow. 

osteomyelon (0s’té-d-mi’e-lon),. [NL., < Gr. 
ooréov, & bone, + pveazdc, Marrow.) Bone-mar- 
row. 

osteonecrosis (0s’té-6-ne-kro’sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. doréov, bone, + NL. necrosis, q. v.] Ne- 
crosis of bone. 

osteoperiostitis (os’té-6-per’i-os-ti’tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. doréov, a bone, + NL. periostitia, 
q. v.] Periostitis involving the bone to a mark- 
ed extent. 

osteophlebitis (0s’té-6-fl6-bi’tis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. ooréov, a bone, + oAéy (g463-), a vein, + -ilis. 
me phlebitis.] Inflammation of the veins of a 

one. 

osteophyte (0s’té-0-fit), m. [« Gr. doréov, bone, 
+ gvrév, a growth, tumor, < giecfar, grow.) An 
abnormal bony excrescence or osseous out- 
growth. 

Three inches behind the coronal suture a small osteo- 
phyte was found, situated in the left line of attachment of 
the longitudinal sinus. Lancet, No. 3425, p. 788. 

osteophytic (0s’té-6-fit’ik), a. [< osteophyte + 
-ic.] Pertaining to an osteophyte; of the na- 
ture of an osteophyte. 

In the particular case exhibited there was a large osteo- 
phytic mass at the lower margin of the orbit. 

Lancet, No. 3460, p. 1282. 
osteoplast (os’té-d-plast), x. [< Gr. dcredv, bone, 
+ rAaocréc, verbal adj. of zAacoev,form.] Same 
as osteoblast. 
osteoplastic (os’té-6-plas’tik), a. [< osteoplast-y 
-ic.) 1. Pertaining to osteoplasty.— 2. Per- 
taining to the formation of bone. 

In rickets the whole of the bone was affected, but in 
syphilis the osteoplastic formation was less diffused, and 
tended rather to form localised nodes, 

Lancet, No. 3419, p. 481. 
osteoplasty (0s’té-0-plas-ti), n. [¢ Gr. dorfov, 
bone, + zAaoréc, verbal adj. of tAdocer, form, 
+ -y.) A plastic operation by which a loss of 
bone is remedied; the transplanting of bone 
to make good a loss by disease, accident, or 
operation. 
osteoporosis (0s’té-6-pd-r0’sis),”. [NI.,< Gr. 
ooréov, a bone, + mépoc, & passage, pore.] Mor- 


osteoporosis 


bid absorption of bone proceeding from the 
Haversian canals, so that it becomes abnor- 
mally porous. 

osteopsathyrosis (0s’té-op-sath-i-r6’sis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. ooréov, a bone, + ypabupdc, friable, 
crumbling, loose, not cohering, < ydéerv, crum- 
ble away, vanish.] Fragility of the bones. 

gii (os-té-op-te-ri)’i-i), . pl. is 

< Gr. oortov, bone, + mrépvé (rrepvy-), wing. 
In Macleay’s classification of fishes, one of five 
orders, including all fishes with branchia free 
externally: thus almost equivalent to the class 
of true teleostomous fishes. 

osteopterygious (0s-té-op-te-rij’i-us), a. Per- 
taining to the Osteopterygii, or having their 
characters. 

osteosarcoma (0s/té-6-siir-k60’mi), n.; pl. osteo- 
sarcomata (-ma-té). [NL., < Gr. ooréov, bone 
+ capxwza, a fleshy excrescence: see sarcoma. 
A tumor composed of intermingled bony and 
sarcomatous tissue. 

osteosarcomatous (0s’té-6-sir-kom’a-tus), a. 
[< osteosarcoma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or characterized by osteosar- 
coma: as, osteosarcomatous tumors. 

osteosclerosis (0s’té-0-sklé-ré’sis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. ooréov, bone, + NL. sclerosis.] The ex- 
cessive formation of bone-tissue in the Haver- 
sian canals and other spaces of bone, so that 
it becomes denser. 

Osteospermum (0s’té-6-spér’mum), ». [NL. 
(Linnzeus, 1737), < Gr. ooréov, bone, + orépua, 
seed.] A genus of composite plants of the 
tribe Calendulacee, distinguished by the thick, 
hard, and wingless achenia of the ray-flowers, 
the disk-flowers being frequently all sterile. 
The species number 38, all South African; they are most- 
ly shrubs or shrubby plants, the small or middle-sized 

ellow heads solitary at the ends of the branches or loose- 
y panicled. The genus name is sometimes translated 
boneseed for common use. 0. spinosum, a spiny bush, and 


0. moniliferum, the jungle-sunfiower (which see, under 

sunflower), have sometimes been cultivated in Europe. 

osteostomous (0s-té-os’t6-mus), a. [< Gr. oo- 
téov, bone, + ordua, mouth.) Having a bony 
mouth —that is, ossified jaws. 

osteotheca (0s’té-6-thé’ki), .; pl. osteothece 
(-88). [NL., < Gr. doréov, bone, + Oxy, box.] 
A reliquary for the bones of a saint. 

osteotome (08’té-0-t6m), 7. i Gr. doréov, bone, 
+ -ropog, < réuvecy, rapeiv, cut.) In surg., asaw- 
like instrument for cutting bones, specifically 
one for cutting the bones of the fetal cranium 
when it is necessary to reduce it considerably 
to permit delivery. 

osteotomy (0s-té-ot’d6-mi), n. [< Gr. doréov, 
bone, + -royia, ¢ réuverv, rapeiv, cut.] In surg., 
the division of or incision into a bone. 

Osteozoa (0s’té-6-26'H), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. o0- 
téov, bone, + (gov, animal.}] Same as Osteozo- 


aria. 
osteozoan (08’té-6-z0’an), a. and n. I, a. Hav- 
ing bones, as an animal; of or pertaining to 
the Osteozoa or Osteozoaria. | 
II. x. A member of the Osteozoa or Osteozo- 
arta; a vertebrate. 

Osteozoaria (0s’t6-6-26-a’ri-#), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr. dorfov, bone, + Cwapiov, dim. of Cov, ani- 
mal.}] In H. Milne-Edwards’s classification, the 
first branch of animals, or the Vertebrata, di- 
vided into two subbranches, allantoidian and 
anallantoidian, with classes mammals, birds, 
and reptiles of the first of these subbranches, 
and batrachians and fishes of the second. Also 
Osteozoa. 

osteriat (0s-te-ré’ii), ». [< It. osteria, an inn, 
hostelry: see hostry.) An inn; a tavern: es- 
pecially in Italy. 
master, that lodges here in my osteria, is a rare man 
; they say he’s a witch. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, il. 2. 
Have not I 

Known him, a common rogue, come fiddling in 

To the osteria? B. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 3. 

ostesset, ». A Middle English form of hostess. 

ostia, n. Plural of ostium. 

ostiarius (0s8-ti-a’ri-us), ».; pl. ostiarii (-1). [L.: 
see ostiary.] Same as ostiary. 

The Bishop .. . then washes the feet of all the Priesta, 
beginning from the Ostiarius to the Gconomus. 
J. M. Neate, Eastern Church, i. 877. 
ostiary (0s’ti-a-ri), .; pl. ostiaries (-riz). [land 
2. = F. ostiaire = Sp. Pg. It. ostiario, < L. ostia- 
rius, a doorkeeper, LL. eccl. a sexton, prop. 
adj., of a door, < ostium, a door, < os, mouth: 
see 082, oral, ete. Cf. usher, ult. < L. ostiari- 
us, @ doorkeeper. 3. < ML. *ostiarium (1), the 
mouth of a river, neut. of ostiarius, adj.: see 
above.] 1. In the early church and in the Rom. 


of a 


4171 


Cath. Ch., the doorkeeper of a church. The office 
of ostiary is the lowest of the minor ordersin the Western 
Church. It is as old as the third century in the Western 
Church, and as the fourth century in the Eastern Church. 
In the primitive church the duties of this office seem to 
have been discharged by deacons. 


The office of an acolouthite, of an exorcist, of an ostiary, 
are no way dependent on the office of a deacon. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 194. 
2. The porter of a monastery.— 3. A mouth of 
& river. 
We are carried into the dark lake, like the Egyptian 


river into the sea, by seven ee ostiaries. 
Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., iil. 4. 


Ostinops (0s’ti-nops), n. [NL., < Gr. derzvoc, 
of bone, equiv. to doréivog (see osteine), + ay, 
face.] A remarkable genus of South Ameri- 
can caciques, of the family Icteride and the sub- 


family Cassicing. The base of the bill mounts on the 
forehead, forming a frontal] shield; the bill is lengthened 


Japu (Ostinops decumanus). 


and compressed, and the occiput is crested. There are 
about 8 apecics, such as O. decumanus, the japu of Brazil, 
which is black, and O, viridis, which is green, like the rest 
of the genus. Ostinops was named by Cabanis in 1851. 

ostiola, x. Plural of ostiolum. 

ostiolar (0s’ti-6-liir), a. [< ostiolum + -ar3,] 
In bot. and zool., of or pertaining to any ostiole: 
as, the ostiolar filaments of certain lichens; the 
ostiolar canal or the channel connected with the 
ostioles of bugs. Also spelled osteolar. 

ostiolate (0s’ti-d-lat), a. [< ostiolum + -atel.] 
In bot. and zool., furnished with an ostiole or 
small orifice. 

ostiole (os’ti-6]), x. [< L. ostiolum, alittle door: 
see ostiolum.] A small opening or entrance; 
a little ostium. Specifically —(a) In bot., the orifice or 
aperture in the apex of the conceptacles of certain algse, the 
perithecia of many anes the anther-cells of certain pha- 
nerogams, etc., through which the spores, pollen-grains, 
etc., are discharged: same as pore. (5) In zool., one of the 
openings on the under side of the thorax of many heterop- 
terous insects, through which a fluid of disagreeable odor 
may be discharged. Also spelled osteole. 

ostiolum (0s-ti’6-lum), 7.; pl. ostiola (-la). (L., 
a little door or opening, dim. of ostium, a door, 
opening, orifice: see ustium, ostiary.] A small 
opening; specifically, in zool. and bot., same as 
ostiole. 

ostitic (os-tit’ik), a. 
ostettic. 

ostitis (0s-ti’tis), x. 


[< ostitis + -ic.] Same as 


[NL., < Gr. ooréov, bone, 


+ -itis.] Same as osteitis. 
ostium (0s’ti-um), .; pl. ostia (-i). [L., a door, 
mouth, entrance; ef.os, mouth. n opening 


or entrance; a mouth; an os. Specificall 5%} 
In human anal, either opening, uterine or abdominal, o 
a Fallopian tube or oviduct. These are called respectively 
ostium ulerinum and ostium abdominale. (b) In ichth., the 
constricted communication between the dorsal and ventral 
rts of the cerebellar ventricle in some sharks. W. K. 
arker.— Gastric ostium, in sponges, the mouth by which 
a radial tube opens into the paragaster. 


ostler, ostleress. See hosiler, hostleress. 

ostleryt,. An obsolete form of hostelry. 

Ostmen (dst’men), n. pl. [< Dan. ost, east, + 
mand, man.] East men: the name formerly 
Jha to Danish settlers in Ireland. Lord Lyt- 
telton. 

Ostracea, (0s-tra’sé-), ». pl. [NL., neut. pl., < 
Gr. oorpaxeoc, earthen, of clay (said of vessels), 
taken as ‘testaceous,’ < d0rpaxor, a shell, test, as 
of mussels, tortoises, snails, etc.: see ostracize, 
oyster.) The oyster family; the Ostreide. 

ostracean (os-tra’sé-an), a. and n. [As ostra- 
ce-ous + -an.] I, a. Resembling an oyster; of 
or pertaining to the Ostracea. 80 ostraceous, 
ostreaceous. 

II. n. A member of the Ostracea; an oyster. 
Also ostracine. 
ostraceous (0s-tra’shius), a. [< Gr. doTpdxeoe, 
taken as ‘testaceous’: see Ostracea.] Same as 
ostracean. 

Ostracids (0s-tras’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., <¢ Gr. 50- 
tpakov, & shell, + -id@.] The oyster family. See 
Ostreide. 


Ostracodermi 


ostracine (0s8’tra-sin), a. and n. 
cean. 

Ostracion (0s-tra’si-on), n. [NL., < Gr. do7pd- 
xov, dim. of d0Tpaxov, a shell: see ostracize, oys- 
ter.}] 1. A genus of fishes with an exoskeleton 
of juxtaposed hexagonal plates forming a hard 
shell of bone, typical of the family Ostraciontide. 
They are known as cow-fishes, trunk-fishes, and 
coffer-fishes. See cut under cow-fish.— 2. [l.c.] 
A fish of this genus; an ostraciont. 

ostraciont (0s-tra’si-ont), a. and ». [< Ostra- 
cion (assumed stem Ostraciont-).] JI, a. Pertain- 
ing to ostracions, or having their characters. 

ind n. A member of the genus Ostracion or 
of the family Ostraciontida. . 

Ostraciontids (0s-tra-si-on’ti-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Ostracion (assumed stem Ostraciont-) + -ide@.] 
A family of ostracoderm plectognath fishes, 
typified by the genus Ostracion; the trunk- 
fishes. They have the body inclosed in an angulated 
box formed by hard polygonal scutes joined edge to edge, 
distinct teeth in both jaws, dorsal and anal fins opposite 
each other, and no ventral fins. About 25 species are 
known, inhabiting tropical seas. Also called Cataphracti. 

ostracise, v. ¢. See ostracize. 

ostracism (0s’tra-sizm),x. [= F. ostracisme = 
Sp. Pg. It. ostracismo = G. ostracismus, < NL. 
ostracismus, ¢ Gr. doTpaxioj6¢, ostracism, < doTpa- 
Kiev, ostracize: see ostracize.] 1. A political 
measure employed under restrictions of law 
among the ancient Athenians, by which citi- 
zens whose presence seemed embarrassing to 
the state were banished by public vote for a 
term of ten years, with leave to return to the 
enjoyment of their estates at the end of the 
period. It has its name from the tablet of earthen- 
ware (ostrakon) on which every voter wrote the name of 
the person he desired to ostracize. Ostracism was prac- 
tised in some other democratic states of Greece, as Argos 
and Megara, but the method of its administration, except 
in Athens, remains obscure. Compare ism. 
Hence—2, Banishment in general; expulsion; 
separation: as, social ostracism (banishment 
from good society). 

Virtue in courtiers’ hearts 
Suffers an ostracism and departs, 
Donne, To the Countess of Bedford. 
ostracite (os’tra-sit),. [< Gr. darpaxirne, < b0- 
Tpaxov, a shell: see ostracize.] <A fossil oyster 
or some similar shell; a fossil referred to an old 
genus Ostracites. 

ostracize (os’tra-siz), v. t.; 
cized, ppr. ostracizing. [« Gr. oorpaxifew, ban- 
ish by vote, < dorpaxov, a potsherd or tablet used 
in venue @ tile, an earthen vessel, the shell of 
&® mussel, oyster, snail, etc., akin to dorpeov, an 
oyster: see oyster.) 1. To exile by ostracism ; 
banish by popular vote, as persons dreaded for 
their influence or power were banished by the 
ancient Athenians. See ostracism,1. Henece— 
2. To banish from society; put under the ban; 
exclude from public or private favor. 

The democratic stars did rise, 


And all that worth from hence did ostracise. 

Marvell, Lachrymse Musarum (1650). 

It is a potent support and ally to a brave man standing 

single, or with a few, for the right, and out-voted and os- 

tracized, to know that better men in other parts of the 

country appreciate the service, and will rightly report him 
to his own and the next age. 

Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 


Also spelled ostracise. 
Ostracoda (os-tra-ko’dii), n.pl. [NL.,<Gr. oorpa- 
x&one, like potsherds (like a shell), < éorpaxov, a 


Same as ostra- 


pret. and pp. ostra- 


potsherd, a shell, + ecldoc, form.] Same as Os- 
tracopoda. 
ostracode (os‘tra-k6d), a. and n. I, a. Of or 


Sas a the Ostracoda. 

. n. A member of the Ostracoda. 

ostracod erm Goer Bats ilies ‘ ae [< Gr. 
ooT paxdde, aving a bony skin, ¢ dcorpaxor, 
a shell, Meo , 8kin.] I. a. Having a bony 
skin like a coat of mail; ostraciont, as a fish; 
pertaining to the Ostracodermi. Also ostraco- 
dermal, ostracodermous. 

II, ». An ostraciont fish, as a member of the 
Ostracodermi; a plectognath of the suborder 
Ostracodermi. 

ostracodermal (os’tra-k6-dér’mal), a. [< os- 
tracoderm + -al.) Same as ostracoderm. 
Ostracodermatat (os’tra-k0-dér’ma-ti), n. pl. 
([NL., neut. pl. of *ostracodermatus: see ostra- 
coderm.) Anoldname of shell-fish, correspond- 
ing to the testaceous mollusks of modern zodélo- 
gists. 

ostracodermatous (0s’tra-k6-dér’ma-tus).a. [< 
NL. *ostracodermatus: see ostracoderm.] Hav- 
ing a shell, as a mollusk; testaceous. 
Ostracodermi (0s’tra-k6-dér’mi), ». pl. [NL., 
pl. of ostracodermus: see ostracoderm.] A sub- 
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order of plectognath fishes, represented only 
by the ostracionts or trunk-fishes, having the 
body covered with a solid cost of mail, no spi- 
nous dorsal fin, and teeth inthe jaws. It con- 
tains only the family Ostraciontida, thus con- 
trasted with the Sclerodermi and the Gymno- 
dontes. See cut under cow-fish. 
ostracodermous (0s’tra-ko-dér’mus), a. [As 
ostracoderm + -ous.| Same as ostracoderm. 
ostracodous (0s’tra-ko-dus), a. [As ostracode 
+ -ous.] Same as osivacode. 
Ostracopoda (0s-tra-kop’6-di), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gr, dctpaxov, a shell, + moi¢ (zod-) = E. foot.) 
An order of entomostracous crustaceans, re- 
lated to the Cladocera (Daphniacea) and Phyl- 
lopoda. It is characterized by a large, hard, and often 
calcified bivalve shell, or hinged shell-like valves, consist- 
ing of two unequal lateral parts of an unsymmetrical car- 
apace, movably joined together and often peculiarly orna- 
mented; arudimentaryabdomen; avery small shell-gland: 
the body not ringed, ending in a bifid tail; very few thora- 
cic appendages (generally two or three), not foliaceous, 
but cylindroid, like the legs of higher crustaceans; bran- 
chie attached to the oral appendages ; eyes, when present, 
median and coalesced or lateral and separate; and anten- 
nules and antenne large and subserving locomotion. The 
Ostracopoda are mostly minute fresh-water crustaceans, 
swimming very actively by means of their antennex ; some 
carry their eggs about with them like ordinary Crustacea, 
but most attach them to foreign substances, as aquatic 
plants. These crustaceans are common in all geologic 
strata from the earlier Paleozoic formations, and appear 
to have undergone little modification. There are several 
families and a number of genera, such as Cypris and Cy- 
there. Also called Ostracoda and Ostrapoda. See cuts 
under Cypris and Cythereide. 
ostracostean (0os-tra-kos’té-an), a. and n. I, 
a. Pertaining to the Ostracostei, or having their 
characters; placoderm. 
II. ». A fish of the group Ostracostei ; a pla- 


coderm. 
Ostracostei (0s-tra-kos’té-i),n. pl. [NL., pl. of 
ostracosteus : see puipabosianus |: A group of ex- 


tinet placoganoid fishes having the head and 
generally the anterior part of the trunk incased 
in a strong armor composed of many large ga- 
noid plates immovably joined to one another. 
Also called Placodermata. 

ostracosteous (0s-tra-kos’té-us),a. [« NL. os- 
tracosteus, ¢ Gr. dotpaxov, a shell, + dcréov, a 
bone.] Covered with shell-like plates of bone; 
ostracostean; placodermatous. 

ostralegus (0s-tral’e-gus), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
doTpeov (L. ostrea), an oyster, + Aéyecv, pick out. ] 
An old book-name of the oyster-catcher, now 
called Hematopus ostralegus or ostrilegus. Also 
ostralega. 

Ostrapoda (0s-trap’6-di), n. pl. 
tracopoda. 

Ostrea (os’tré-a), n. [NL., ¢ L. ostrea, rarel 
ostreum, < Gr. doTpeov, an oyster: see oyster. 
The typical and leading 
genus of the oyster fam- 
ily, Ostreida, having the 
shell inequilateral and 
inequivalve, with one 
valve flatter than the 
other. There are upward of 
200 species, besides many nat- 
ural and artificial varieties. 
I'he genus extends back to the 
Carboniferous, and there are 
more species extinct than ex- 
tant. The common edible 
oyster of Europe is O. edulis ; 
that of the Atlantic coast of 
the United States is O. virgin- 
ica. See also cuts under cibo- 

rium and integropalliate. 

ostreaceous (0s-tré-a’shius), a. [< NL. *ostrea- 
ceus, © L. ostrea, an oyster: see Ostrea.] Same 
as ostracean. 

This distinction of two interior vehicles or tunicles of the 
soul, besides that outer vestment of the terrestrial body 
(styled in Plato ro octpewdes, the crustaceous or ostreaceous 
body), is not a mere figment of the latter Platonists since 
Christianity, but a ition derived down from antiquity. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 790. 


ostreiculture (0s’tré-i-kul’tar), ». [Irreg. < L. 
ostrea, oyster, + cultura, culture.] Oyster- 
cetilture; the artificial breeding and cultivation 
of oysters. Also ostreaculture. 

ostreiculturist (os’tré-i-kul’tir-ist), n. [< o8- 
treiculture + -ist.] One who cultivates oysters, 
or is engaged in the industry of propagating 
these bivalves. 

The theory of hybridation advocated by some oetretctul- 
turists. The American, V. 88. 

Ostreids (0s-tré’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ostrea + 
--ide.] A family of monomyarian bivalve mol- 
lusks, the oysters, typified by the genus Ostrea, 
to which various hmits have been assigned. 


(a) In Woodward's and older een: a large group in- 
cluding all forms with the mantle quite open, a very small 


Same as Os- 


A Jurassic 


mua SAI). 


(oyster (Osfrea 
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foot or none, an inequivalve shell, free or adherent to for- 
eign bodies, resting on one valve, with central beaks, in- 
ternal ligament, single adductor muscle, and obscure pal- 
lial line. Thus it included not only the Ostreid@ proper 
but also Anomitide, Placunida, Pectinide, Limide, an 
Spondylide. (b) Now restricted to oysters which have the 
mantle-margin double and finely fringed, nearly equal gills 
united to one another behind, and the mantle-lobes form- 
ing acomplete branchial chamber. ‘The shell is irregular, 
being both inequivalve and inequilateral, attached by the 
left valve, and the ligament-cavity is triangular or elon- 
gated. In structure the shell is subnacreous, and lami- 
nated with prismatic cellular substance. Thus limited, the 
Ostreide contain only the oysters and closely related bi- 
valves, of which there are many species, extinct and extant, 
Pearl-oysters belong toa different though related family, 
Aviculide. 
ostreiform (os’tré-i-f6rm), a. [< L. ostrea, an 
dese, + forma, form.] Oyster-like; resem- 
bling an oyster in form; ostraceous. 
ostreophagist (os-tré-of’a-jist), n. [< Gr. d0- 
Tpeov, an oyster, + gayeiv, eat, + -ist.] An oys- 
ter-eater; one who or that which eats or feeds 
bs ie oysters. 
ostrich (os’trich), x. [Formerly also ostridge, 
austridge, estridge; < ME. ostriche, ostryche, 
ostrice, oystriche, < OF. ostruche, ostruce, aus- 
truche, F. autruche = Pr. estruz = Sp. avestruz 
= Pg. abestruz, ¢ LL. avis struthio(n-), also sim- 
ply struth io(n-) (the native word avis, bird, be- 
ing added to the foreign name of the bird), < 
Gr. orpoviwy, an ostrich, earlier orpovoKxdundoc 
O L. struthiocamelus for struthio camelus or 
*struthocamelus), an ostrich, lit. ‘camel-bird,’ 
so called with ref. to its long neck, < orpovlic, a 
bird, esp. a sparrow; ef. 6 ué}a¢ orpovbdc, lit. ‘the 
great bird,’ orpov6dc xardyaioc, ‘ ground-bird,’ 
atpoviég yepoaioc, ‘land-bird,’ orpovOdc Acf3uxédc, 
‘Libyan bird,’ orpov8dc ’Apafcoc, ‘Arabian bird,’ 
or simply orpovidc, all applied to the ostrich. 
From the LL. struthio are also AS, strita = 
OHG. MHG. striz, G. strausz; also, after MHG., 
MLG. stris = D. struis = Sw. struts = Dan. 
struds; also It. struzzo, dim. struzzolo, = OF. 
strucion (> ML. reflex strucio(n-) and ME. stru- 
cioun), ostrich.] A very large ratite bird of the 
genus Struthio. The true or African ostrich (S. came- 


A Male Ostrich (Strathto camelus). 


lus) inhabits the sandy plains of Africa and Arabia, and 
is the largest of all existing birds. attaining a height of 
from 6 to 8 feet. The head and neck are nearly naked, 
and the a feathers of the wings and tai] have their barbs 
wholly disconnected. It is chietly for these plumes, which 
are highly esteemed as articles of dress and decoration, that 
the bird is hunted and also reared in domestication. The 
legs are extremely strong, the thighs are naked, and the 
tarsi are covered with scales, There are only two toes, the 
first and second being wanting. The pubic bones are 
united — a conformation occurring in no other bird. The 
wings are of small size and incapable of being used as 
organs of flight; the birds can run with extraordinary 
speed, distancing the fleetest horse. The food consists of 
grass, grain, and other substances of a vegetable nature. 
Ostriches are polygamous, every male consorting with sev- 
eral females, and they generally keep together in larger or 
smaller flocks, ‘The eggs are of great size, averaging three 
pounds each in weight, and several hens often lay in the 
same nest, which is merely a hole scraped inthe sand. The 


Osyris 


eggs ap to be hatched mainly by incubation, both 
rents relieving each other in the task, but also partly by the 
heat of the sun. The South African ostrich is often consid- 
ered as a distinct species under the name of S. australis. 
Three South American birds of the genus Rhea are popu- 
larly known as the American ostrich, though they are not 
very closely allied to the true ostrich, differing in having 
three-toed feet and in many other respects. The best- 
known of the three is A. americana, the nandu or nan- 
duguacu of the Brazilians, inhabiting the great American 
pampas south of the equator. It is considerably smaller 
than the true ostrich, and its plumage is much inferior. 
R. darveini, a native of Patagonfa, is still smaller, and be- 
longs to a different subgenus ( Ptilocnemis). The third ape 
cies is the R. macrorhyncha, so called from its long bill; 
it is perhaps only a varicty of the first. 


The daughter of my people is become cruel, like the os 
triches in the wilderness. Lam. iv. 3. 


They ride on swift horses, . . . nor are they esteemed 


of if not of sufficient speed to overtake an Ostridge. 


Sandys, Travailes, p. 108 
ostrich-board (os’trich-b6rd), n. In medieval 
arch., wainscot. 

ostrich-farm (0s’trich-fiirm),. A place where 
ostriches are kept and reared for the commer- 
cial value of their feathers. 

ostrich-farming (os trich-fir’ming), 2. The 
occupation of keeping and rearing ostriches 
for the sake of their feathers; the conduct of 
an ostrich-farm. 

ostrich-feather (0s’trich-ferH’ér), n. One of 
the long curly plumes of the ostrich, used for 
ornamental purposes; an ostrich-plume. 

ostrich-fern (os’trich-férn), n. e fern Ono- 
clea Struthiopteris (Struthiopteris Germanica of 
earlier authors). See cut under Onoclea. 

ostrich-plume (0s’trich-plém),. 1. A plume 
of an ostrich; an ostrich-feather; specifically, . 
one of the quill-feathers of the wings or tail.— 
2. Aname of Aglaophenia struthionides, one of 
the plumularian hydromedusans. See Aglao- 
henia. 

Ostride (os‘tri-dé), . pl. Same as Ostreida. 

ostridget, ». An obsolete form of ostrich. 

ostriferous (0s-trif’e-rus), a. [< L. ostrifer, 
oyster-bearing, < ostrea, oyster, + ferre = E. 
bear|,] Bearing or producing oysters. 

Ostrogoth (0s’tro-goth),». [< LL. Ostrogothi, 
pl., < OHG. dstar, east, + LL. Gothi, Goths: see 
Goth.] A person of the more easterly of the 
two great historical divisions of the Goths (see 
Goths. They established a monarchy in Italy 
in 493, which was overthrown in 555. Alsocalled 
East Goth. 

Ostrogothic (0s-tr6-goth’ik),a. [< Ostrogoth + 
-ic.)] Of or relating to the Ostrogoths. 

ostryt, ~. Same as hostry. 

O (os ’ tri-&), nm. [NL. (Seopoli, 1772), < 
Gr. ootpi'a, also doTpi¢, some tree with hard wood ; 
ef. dcrpaxov, a shell.) A genus of apetalous 
trees, the hop-hornbeams, of the order Cupuli- 
Jere, or oak family, and the tribe Corylea, known 
by the cone-like fruit of flattish-inflated mem- 
branaceous bracts inclosing small sessile bony 


nuts. There are 6 species, natives of the north temper- 
ate zone, in the Old World and North and Central Amer- 
ica. They bear alternate leaves and small catkins without 
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Branches of Hop-h« . 
1, male, and 2, female inflorescence; a, male flower; 4, fruit. 


rnbeam (Ostrva Virgmtca) 


floral envelops, the tubular bracts in fruit becoming blad- 
dery sacs. See hop-hornbeam, tronirood, and leverwood. 

Oswego tea. See tea. 

Osyridez (0s-i-rid’é-6), n. pl. [NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1802), < Osyris + +dea.) A tribe of 
plants, of the apetalous order Santalacea, dis- 
tinguished by the coalescence of the perianth- 
tube with the ovary or disk. It includes about 
20 genera, Osyris being the type. 

Osyris (os’i-ris), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1737), < L. 
osyris, © Gr. dcvpr¢, a plant, identified by Spren- 
gel with Osyris alba, by others with Linaria vul- 
garis ; supposed to refer, like Gr. oopitys, an 
Egyptian plant, to the Egyptian god Osiris: see 


Osyris 

Osiris.) A genus of smooth shrubs, of the 
order Santalacew, type of the tribe Osyridee, 
known by its alternate leaves, distinct anther- 
cells, undivided disk, and diccious flowers. 
There are 5 or 6 species, natives of southern Europe, Af- 
rica, and eastern India. They bear small flowers and round- 
ish drupes—in the i Ss European plant, O. alba, on 
erect broom-like branches with narrow dry leaves, in the 
others on spreading branches with broad fleshy leaves. 0. 
alba has been called gardrobe, t’s cassia, etc. O. com- 
pressa of South pea which furnishes a valuable tan for 
fine leather, is now referred to the genus Colpoon. 


-ot!, [< F. -ot, a var. of -et: see -et!.) A dimin- 
utive suffix equivalent to -et. It occurs in bal- 
lot, billot, parrot, ete. It is not felt as an Eng- 
lish formative. 
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-ote. [F. -ote = Sp. Pg. It. -ota, < L. -ota, -otes, 
< Gr. -wr7c, a patrial suffix.] A suffix, of Greek 
origin, indicating country or nativity. It oe- 
eurs in Cypriote, Candiote, Epirote, Suliote, ete. 
It occurs also as -o/, as in Cypriot, Epirot, ete., 
and in patriot. 

othelcosis (6-thel-k0’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. orc 
(wr-), ear, + éAKworc, ulceration, < é4xoc, a wound, 
uleer: see ulcer.) Ulceration of the ear. 

othematoma, othematoma (0-thée-ma-to’mit), 
n. [NL.,< Gr. otc (w7-), ear, + NL. hematoma: 
see hematoma.] Effusion of blood beneath the 
perichondrium of the pinna of the ear. Also 
called hematoma auris, and, from its frequency 


other 


Art no other sanction needs 
Than beauty for its own fair sake. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 
3. Different from this (the person or thing in 
view or under consideration or just specified) ; 
belonging to a class, category, or sort outside 
of, or apart and distinct in identity or charac- 
ter from (that which has been mentioned or is 
implied); not the same: used with or without a 
definitive or indefinite word (the, that, an, any, 
some, ete.) preceding, and often followed (as a 
comparative) by a clause with than: frequently 
used also as correlative to this, one, or some pre- 
ceding: as, he was occupied with other reflec- 
tions; this man I know, the other man I never 


in the insane, insane ear. 

hrcaettra deg (6’thé-6-sk6p), ». [¢ Gr. a6civ, push, 
thrust, + oxo7eiv, view.}] An instrument akin 
to the radiometer. 

other! (urH’ér), a. and pron. [< ME. other, < 


-ot?. See -ofe. 

O. T. An abbreviation of Old Testament. 

otacoustic (6-ta-kés’tik),a.andn. ([< Gr. ora- 
Kovor7c, & listener (see otacust), < wraxovoreir, 
listen, ¢ ot'¢ (Gr-), ear, + axobecv, hear, > axovorixdc, 


saw before; some men seek wealth, other men 


seek fame. When preceded by an, the, or that, the two 
words were formerly often written together— an other as 
another (a usage now invariable), the other as thother, that 
(thet) other as thetother (whence tother). 


pertaining to hearing: see acoustic.}] I, a. As- 
sisting the sense of hearing: as, an otacouStic 
instrument. 

II, ». An instrument to facilitate hearing; 
especially, an ear-trumpet. 

It [a hare] is supplied with a bony tube, which as a nat- 
ural otacoustick is so directed backward as to receivo the 
smallest and most distant sound that comes behind her. 

N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i. 5. 
otacousticont (0-ta-kés’ti-kon), n. [NL.: see 
otacoustic.] Same as otacoustic. 

Here, to my great content, I did try the use of the Ota- 

icon, which was only a great glass bottle broke at the 
bottom, putting the neck to my eare, and there I did plain- 
ly hear the dancing of the oares of the boats in the Thames 
to Arundel gallery window, which, without it, I could not 
in the least do. Pepys, Diary, ITI. 415. 
otacustt, n. (< LL. otacustes, ¢ Gr. wraxovoric, 
a listener, a spy: see ofacoustic.] A scout; a 
on Holland. 

eite apple, gooseberry, myrtle, salep, 
walnut. See apple, ete. 
otalgia (0-tal’ji-i), 2. [NL.,< Gr. orad; ia, ear- 
ache, <¢ ov¢ (wr-), ear, + G2;0¢, pain.) Pain in 
the ear; earache. 
otalgic (6-tal’jik), a. and n. 
I. a. Pertaining to earache. 

II. n. A remedy for earache. 
ota (6-tal’ji), n. Same as otalgia. 

Otaria (6-ta’ri-i),n. [NL., < Gr. orapdc, large- 
eared, < oi¢ (ar-), ear: see earl.] The typical 

enus of Otariide. See cut under otary. Peron, 
807. 
Otariide (ot-a-ri’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., < Otaria + 
-ide.| A family of marine pinniped carnivorous 
mammals, of the order Fere and the suborder 
Pinnipedia, typified by the genus Utaria, the 
otaries or eared seals. They have small but evident 
external ears. The fore and hind limbs are of proportion- 
ate lengths, and the latter are flexible forward. The di- 
gits of the fore flippers are cluwless and rapidly graduated 
n length; those of the hind flippers are of equal lengths 
and provided with long flaps of skin, and the second, third, 
and fourth bear claws, The incisors are6 above and 4 be- 
low, the former notched. The skull has strong salient 
mastoid processes distinct from the auditory bulls, ali- 
sphenoid canals, and postorbital processes. Otaries are 
found on most sea-coasts and islands, excepting those of 
the North Atlantic. There are several good genera besides 
Otaria, as Zalophus, Eumetopias, Arctocephatus, and Cal- 
lorhinus. The several species are known as sea-elephants, 
sea-lions, and sea-bears, and most of them furnish valuable 
pelts. Callorhinus ursinus, the sea-bear of the North Pa- 
cific, furnishes the material for sealskin garments. See 


cut under fur-seal. 
Otariine (6-ta-ri-i’/né), n. pl. [NL., < Otaria 
+ -ine.] The eared seals rated as a subfamily. 
otarine (ot’a-rin),a. Pertaining or relating to 
otaries or eared seals: distinguished from pho- 
cine, and from rosmarine or trichechine. 
otarioid (6-ta‘ri-oid), a. and n. (< Otaria, otary, 
+ -oid.] I, a. Of or having characteristics of 
the Otariide ; relating to otaries. 

II. x. An otary or eared seal. 
otary (6’ta-ri), m.; pl. otaries (-riz). 


[< otalg-ia + -ic.] 


{< NL. 


Otary (Ofaria forstert). 


Otaria.}] An eared seal; a seal of the family 
Otariide. 


AS. other (in inflexion often syncopated dthr-) 
= OS. thar, ddhar, odher, ddhar, andar= OF ries. 
other, oder, or, also ander = MD. D. ander = MLG. 
LG. ander = OHG. andar, ander, MHG.G. ander 
= Icel. annarr=Sw. annan= Dan.anden=Goth. 
anthar, other, second, different, = L. alter (for 
*anter?—assimilated to alius, other: see else) 
(> It. altro = Sp. otro = Pg. outro = Pr. altre, 
autre = OF. alee autre, F. autre), other, 
OBulg. vitortt = Bohem. ttery = Pol. wtory = 
Russ. vtorno-, second, = Lith. antras = Lett. 
otrs = OPruss. antars = Skt. antara, anyatara, 
other; with compar. suffix -ther = L. -ter = Gr. 
-Tepoc, etc., from a base seen in oe ont = 
Serv. Bohem. Pol. on = Russ. ont, he, that, 
= Skt. anya, *ana, that.) I, a. 1. Second: as, 
every other day; every other week. 

Nece, I have so grete a pyne 


For love that everych day I faste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, li. 1166. 


Ac specialliche and propreliche of the rote of auarice 
putt out manye smaleroten. Thet byeth wel great dyad- 
iche zennes(sins}. The uerste is gauelinge (usury). The 
other thyefthe [theft]. The thridde roberye. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 34. 
In particular—(a) Second of two: hence with singular 
substantives only, and regularly preceded by the. The an- 
tecedent correlative to the other is one or the one. In these 
combinations a possessive pronoun may take the place of 
oF ave used absolutely without repetition of the noun 
referr ; 


Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Mat. v. 39. 


What next I bring shall please thee, be assured, 
Thy likeness, thy fit pen thy other self, 


Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire. 
Milton, P. L., viil. 450. 
See My other dearer life in life. 


Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

When the Christians in Alhama beheld their enemies 
retreating on one side, and their friends advancing on the 
other, they uttered shouts of joy and hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing. Ireing, Granada, p. 56. 

The matter of the Declaration of Indulgence exasperated 
one half of (the king’s] subjecta, and the manner other 
half. Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
(b+) Second of a pair; hence, left (as opposed to right). 

Him behynd a wicked Hag did stalke, 
In ragged robes and filthy disaray ; 
Her other leg was lame, that she no’te walke, 
But on astaffe her feeble steps did stay. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. fv. 4. 
(c) Second of two opposites; opposite; contrary: as, the 
other side of the street. 

On the other side of this Laeenet the Pilgrims came to a 
place where stood an old Monument hard by the high- 
way-side. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 170. 

Let us be thankful that those old a {male dancers) 
have almost vanished off the stage, and left it in posses- 
sion of the beauteous bounders of the other sex. 

Thackeray, Philip, fv. 
(d) Second in order of thought, though first or previous 
in order of fact ; hence, next preceding, or (taken substan- 
tively) that which immediately preceded. 

He put it by thrice, every time gentler than other. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 280. 

Why do you mock God 80 often, and pretend every year 
to repent, and yet are every year as bad, if not worse than 
other? Stillingfleet, Sermons, II. fli. 


2. Additional; further; hence, besides this (or 
these, that or those): with or without a clause 
with than or but following, expressed or under- 
stood. 
For alle other Naciouns, thef seyn, ben but blynde in 
conynge and worchynge, in comparisoun to hem. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 219. 
Other tales they had, as that Minerua killed therea fire 
breathing beast. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 324. 
Come on, my noble Hearts, this is the Mine we come 
for; and they who think there is any other are Fools, 
Raleigh, quoted in Howell's Letters, ii. 61. 
But for other Buildings, there is nothing now left in it 
except a Church. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jeruss'em, p. 19. 


Heaven be their resource who have no other but the 
charity of this world. 
Sterne, Sentimental Journey, The Monk. 


‘‘Thurh me men gon,” than spak that othir syde, 
“Unto the mo strokis of the spere.” 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 184. 


Than Arthur asked yef he wolde declare eny othir wise 
to theire vndirstondinge, and he seide “ Nay.’ 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tii. 417. 


Let one eye his watches keep, 
Whilst the t’other eye doth sleep. 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, fi. 1. 


Fast we found, fast shut, 
The dismal gates, and barricadoed strong ; 

But, ay Sade our approaching, heard within 

Noise than the sound of dance or song ; 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 243. 
I would not have him in one jot or tittle other than he 
is. Lamb, My Relations. 


The English Constitution was not, indeed, without a 
popular element, but other elements Spemagets A redomi- 
nated. Macaulay, Will Pitt. 

Bethink ye, Gods, is there no other way? 
M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

On this theme Klesmer’s eloquence, gesticulatory and 
other, went on for a little while. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxii. 

Because we cannot explain how we know that which is 
other than ourselves, shall we deny that we do know things 
and being other than ourselves? 

Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 108. 
Every 


other, each alternate.— One or other. Sce one. 
—The other day. See day!.—The other world, the 
world of the dead ; the world to come. 
She's dead; and what her entertainment may be 
In the other worid without me is uncertain. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 2. 


To have other fish to fry. See jfish!. ; 

. pron. 1. The second of two reciprocally, 
either of the two being considered subject or 
object in turn: as, each and other; either and 
other; the one and the other. See each. 

And aytker hateth other in alle manere werkes. 

Piers Plowman (B), xiv. 223. 
Ech of hem at otheres sinne lough. 
Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 14. 
Eke whit by blak, eke shame by worthynes, 
Eche, set by other, more for other semeth. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 643. 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worme, 
That sting each other here in the dust. 
Tennyson, Maud, xxiii. 


2. An additional person or thing: in construc- 
tions as in def. 3. 


That he myght be in erthe conuersant with these other. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 2. 


3. A different person or thing from the one in 
view or under consideration or just specified: 
in the same constructions as the adjective, the 
difference being in the fact that with the ad- 
jective a noun is always expressed or obviously 


implied in the context. As a pronoun other takes a 
plural, which is properly (as with the pronouns any, some, 
etc.) the same in form as the singular; but a plural in -8 
mcd the analogy of nouns, namely others, is now the usual 
orm. 


And euer why] that oon hir sorwe tolde, 
That other weep as she to water wolde. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, ]. 495. 


Wise men also die, and perish together, as well as the 
ignorant and foolish, and leave their riches for other. 
Book af Common Prayer, Psalter, xlix. 10. 


For his part, he excused himself to be innocent as well 
of the one as of the other. 
Capt. John Smith, True Travels, I. 5. 


Nor can he fear so much the offence and reproach of oth- 
ersas he dreads and would blush at the reflection of his 
own severe and modest oe upon himselfe. 

tton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 


And while these made their liberal contributions, either 
to the edifice or to the revenue of the Colledge (Harvard), 
there were other that enriched its library by presenting of 
choice books with mathematical instruments thereunto. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., iv., Int. 


While others yet doubted, they were resolved; where 
others hesitated, they pressed forward. 
D. Webster, Speech in Commemoration of Adams and Jef- 
; {ferson, Aug. 2, 1826. 


other 


Of all others, apart from. distinguished from, or to the 
exclusion of, all that remain. 
Insolence fs the crime of all others which every man is 
apt to rail at. Steele, Spectator, No. 204. 
other! (ufH’ér), adv. (< ME. other; ¢ other}, 
a.) Otherwise. 
Whan he wiste it may noon other be, 
He paciently took his adversitee. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 839, 
No doubt he’s noble; 


He had a black mouth that said other of him. 
Shak., Hen. VILL, i. 8. 58 


other? (ufn’ér),a.and pron. [ME., also outher, 
owther; a var. of either, gq. v.] Same as either. 
Chaucer. 
If thaire men on ovrthir side 
Come forto help tham in that tide, 
Thay suld be cut for thaire iornay, 
Thaire armes and thaire legges oway. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 125. 


Bote the bark of that on semede dimmore 
Then outher of the other two, 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 184. 


other?t, conj. [ME., also outher, ete.; a var. of 
either, and the fuller form of or]: see either and 
orl,] Same as either and or}, 
Ne hadde god suffred of som other than hym-selue, 
He hadde nat wist wyterly whether deth wer svure other 
sweyte. Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 219. 
Tf thu were aliue, 
With swerd other with kniue, 
We scholden alle deie 
And thi fader deth abeie. 
King Horn (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 110. 
Comaunded hem to bringe hym a-gein other be force, or 
be otherwise. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ffi. 522. 


othergatest (urH’ér-gats), adv. [« other] + 
gate, Cf. anuther-gates.] In other ways; other- 
wise. 

Tf he had not been in drink, he would have tickled you 
otheryates than he did. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 198. 


othergatest (uTH’ér-gats), a. [See othergates, 
adv., and another-qates. ] Different; of another 

sort or kind; other. 
If you were in my mistress’s chamber, you should find 


othergates privy sigus of love hanging out there. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, if. 1. 
All which are the great works of true, able, and authori- 
tative Ministers, requiring otherqgates workmen than are 
oe in many places much in fashion among common 
people. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 19. (Davies.) 
otherguess (uPH’ér-ges), a. <A corruption of 
othergates. Compare another-guess. 
If your kinsman, Lieutenant Bowling, had been here, 
we should have had other-quess work. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxxii. 


This world contains otherguess sorrows than yours. 


C. Reade. 
otherguise (ufH’ér-giz), a. [A further corrup- 
tion of otherguess, simulating guise. Cf. an- 
other-guise.] Same as otherguess. Ash. 
otherlyt, adv. [ME. (compar. otherloker); <¢ other 
+ -ly2,] Otherwise. 
And gif he other-loker doth, be in the kynges mercy, as 
many tyme as the baylyues hem mowe of take. 
English Gilds (E. E, T. 8.), p. 355. 


otherness (uTH’ér-nes), n. [< other] + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being other; alterity. 


A sublime aspiration after the otherness of things is sub- 
limely irrational. ‘To know things as they are to us is 
all we need to know, all that is possible to be known. 

G. H. Leies, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. {. § 26. 

Nor is nature to be confounded with created substance, 
or with matter as it exists in space and time; it is pure 
non-being, the mere otherness, alteritas, of God— his 
shadow, desire, want, or desiderium sui, as it is called by 
mystical writers. Adamson, Encyc. Brit., IIL 174. 


othersomet, pron. [ME. othersome, prop. other 
some, some (one) other, or some others: see 
other! and some, a.] Some other or others. 
Some blasfemede hym and saide, fy one hym that dis- 
troyes; and olhersome saide, othire mene saved he, bot 
hymselfe he may nott helpe. 
MS. Lincoln A. 1.17, f. 183. (Hallitell.) 
There were at that time manie noblemen fn England 
whose wyues and daughters the king hadde oppressed ; 
and othersome whom with extreme exactions he had 
brought into great pouertie ; and ofhersome whuse parents 
and friends the king hadde banished. 
Stow, K. John, an, 1212. 
Some of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asun- 
der, and set. together againe. . . . Other some cannot be 
taken insunder. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 54. 


otherward, otherwards (ufH’ér-wiird,-wirdz), 
adv. [(< other! + -ward, -wards.) In another 
direction. Carlyle, 
otherways (ufH’ér-waz), adv. [« MF. other- 
waies, otherweys; © other + ways, after other- 
wise.) Otherwise. 
He asked the barons in that parlement, 


If he schewed a thing othcricaier he ment. 
Kob. of Brunne, p. 4. 
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The Captain told them, that for his own part he durst 
there live with fewer men than they were; yet... they 
were otherwana minded. 

Good News from New England, in pee to 
iNew England's Memorial, p. 373. 
It appeared she was othertcays furnished before: she 
would none. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 
Liv. This gentleman 
Is well resolv'd now. 
Guar. I was never otherwazs. 
Middleton, Women Beware Women, iv. 2. 


otherwhere (ufH’ér-hwar), adv. In some other 
place; elsewhere. 
Where were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, 
Others in ‘Thebes, and others other-where. 
Spenser, F. Q., VIT. vii. 53. 
The first equiuocation we reade of, otherwhere plain! 
tearmed a lye. Purchag, Pilgrimage, p. 25. 
The question therefore is whether we be now to seek 
for any revealed law of God otherwhere than only in the 
sacred Scripture. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 13. 
The main body of this truth I have otheriwhere repre- 
sented. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 905. 
One hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him othenchere, 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


otherwhile (urH’ér-hwil), adr. , [< ME. other- 
whyle, otherquyle; Cother! + while.) 1. At other 
times; formerly; erst. 
Bothe wyth bulleg & bereg, & borez otherquyle, 
& ctaynez, that hym a-nelede, of the hege felle. 
Str Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 723. 


Sometimes he was taken forth . . . to be set in the pil- 
lory, otherwhile in the stocks. 
Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich. QI., fii 
But the Gods went not now, as otherwhile, 
Into the tilt-yard where the Heroes fought. 
M, Arnold, Balder Dead. 


2. Sometimes; at one time. .. at another time. 
otherwhiles (ufH’ér-hwilz), adv. [< ME. other- 
whyles; adv. gen. of otherwhile.] Same as other- 
while, 
Thursdaye we hadde otherwrhylea calmes and otherwhyles 
metely good wynde. Str . Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 72. 
Otherwhiles the famish'd English, like pale ghosts, .. . 
Faintly beseige us, Shak., 1 Hen. VI., {. 2. 7. 


otherwise (utH’ér-wiz), adv. [< ME. otherwise 
otherwyse; short for in other wise: see otherl 
and wise2.] 1. In a different manner or way; 
differently. 
Ne thei don to no man other srise than thei wolde that 
other men diden to hem; and in this mnt thei fullefillen 


the 10 Commandementes of God; and thei zive no charge 
of Aveer ne of Ricchesse. Mandeville, Travels, p. 292. 


Candy is called otherwyse Crete. There be ryght euyll 
peuple. Sir R. GuyYorde, Pylgrymage, p. 13. 
When I seriously salute thee, I begin my Letter with one 
God; when otherwise, with many. Howell, Letters, ii. 11. 


Walpole governed by corruption because, in his time, 
it was impossible to govern otherwise. 
Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 


The stones composing a house cannot be otherwise used 
until the house has been pulled down. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 444. 


2. By other means; from other causes; on other 
terms. 


Well ought ye be reson a grete mater to bringe to ende 
be so that ye be of oon acorde, and of oon will, tfor other- 


wise ay ye not spede, Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 581. 
Sir John Norris failed in the attempt of Lisbon, and re- 
turned with the loss, by sickness and otherwise, of 8000 
men. Raleiyh. 
By negotiation and otherwise he secured the alliance and 


the interests of the various Italian governments on his side. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 15. 


3. In other respects; under other circum- 
stances; in a different case. 


It is said truly that the best men otherzrise are not always 
the best in regard of society. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
Such stories, which... are... consigned by the re- 

port of persons otherwise pious and prudent. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 371. 


The feebleness of age in a man of this turn has some- 
thing which should be treated with respect even in a man 
no otherwise venerable. Steele, Spectator, No. 386. 


If the lighthouse-keeper happens to have plenty of oil, 
and is not out shooting or fishing, he lights his lamp; 
othernrise, he omits to perform this rather important tg 
of his duties. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. v. 
Or otherwise, in aw, when used as a general phrase fol- 
lowing an enumeration of particulars, is commonly inter- 
preted in a restricted sense, as referring to such other 
matters as are kindred to the classes before mentioned. — 
Rather... than otherwise, rather one thing than an- 
other and contrary thing; rather than not. 

A born and bred Indy as keeper of the place would be 
rather a catch than otherwise, Dickens, Hard Times, i. 16. 

Not that he cared about P. being snubbed — that he 
rather enjoyed than otheririse. 

R. B. Ki:inball, Was he Successful ?, iv. 


otherwise (uFH’ér-wiz),conj. [¢ otherwise, adv.] 
1. Else; but for the reason indicated. 


T have sat in the stocks for puddings he hath stolen, 
otherwise he had been executed. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 34. 


otic 


Otherwise an il Angell commeth and causeth bralles and 
diseases. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 200. 
2t. On the other hand. 

A skilful artificer maie sone put the vain sophister to 
silence... . Whereas otherwise an argumente made by 
the rules of logique cannot bee avoided. 

Wilson, Rule of Reason. 
otherwise (uTH’ér-wiz), a. [Prop. the adv. 
otherwise in predicate.] Different; of a differ- 
ent kind or character. 
If it prove 


She’s othericise, T'11 keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 184. 


He prayed God to forgive him, and made vows that if 

the Lord spared his life he would become otherwise, 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 121. 
other-world (utu’ér-wérld), a. [¢ other world: 
see under other1, a.] Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a different sphere of existence; ex- 
tramundane; unearthly; belonging or relating 
to the future life. 
otherworldliness (ufH’ér-weérld“li-nes),n. 1. 
The character of being otherworldly; a disposi- 
tion to act in this life with reference to another 
or future world; conduct of life prompted by a 
hope of heaven. 

And yet not religion conceived as an affair of the pri 
vate conscience, not the yearning and the search for the 
pearl of great price, not an increased predominance of 
otherwcorliliness, but the instinct of national freedom, 
and the determination to have nothing in religion that 
should impair it. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 764. 
2. Reference to or insistence upon the exis- 
tence of another world beyond the present; 
ideality; spirituality; the quality of being 
Visionary. 

Its {the church’s] other-arorldliness, while upholding an 
ideal before men's eyes, had the disadvantage of discred- 
iting the real. G. H. Lewes, Hist. Philos., II. 5. 

otherworldly (uru’ér-wérld’li), a. Governed 
in this life by motives relating to the consider- 
ation of existence in another and better world. 

But... we perceive with great clearness that the origi- 
nal Judaic religion, though it had supernaturalism,. . . 
instead of being monkish, otherworldly, and immutable, 
was social, political, and historical. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 244. 
Othman (oth’man),a.andn. [< Turk.’Othman: 
see Otiomani, Osmanili.] Same as Ottoman}, 
Iskander, the pride and boast 
Of that mighty Othman host. 
Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Spanish Jew's Second Tale. 
Othmanee (oth’man-6), a. Ks Turk. Othmani: 
see Ottomanl.] Ottoman; Turkish. 

Syrian apples, Othmanee quinces. 

T. B. Aldrich, When the Sultan goes to Ispahan. 
Othniide (oth-ni’i-<dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Othnius + 
-ide.] A family of heteromerous Coleoptera, 
typified by the genus Othnius. They have the an- 
terior coxal cavities closed behind, the tarsal claws simple, 
the ventral segments five, free, and the anterior coxee small. 


Othnius (oth-ni’us), n. [NL., < Gr. dfveioc, 
strange, foreign.] The typical genus of Oth- 


niide. Le Conte, 1861. 
Othonna (6-thon’i), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1737), 


< L. othonna, < Gr. d6ovva, a Syrian composite 
plant.] A genus of plants of the order Com- 
posite and the tribe Senecionidee, type of the 
subtribe Othonnec, and known by its sterile disk- 


flowers and copious peppue: There are about 80 
species, natives of South Africa. They are smooth shrubs 
or herbs, with small heads of yellow flowers and alternate 
or radical leaves, cither undivided or dissected, and often 
fleshy. Their similnrity to Senecio gives them the name 
of (African) ragwort. One of the few deserving culture 
is O. crasstfolia, a trailing herb with fleshy leaves and 
bright-yellow flowers, suitable for baskets, rustic work, 


etc. 
otiationt (6-shi-a’shon), n. [< L. as if *otia- 
tio(n-), < otiari, idle about, take one’s ease, < 
otium, ease: see otiose.] Same as otiosity. 


Or as I haue obserued [others] in many of the Princes 
Courts of Italie to seeme idle when they be earnestly oc- 
cone & entend to nothing but mischieuous practizes, 
and do busily negotiat by coulor of ofiation. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 252. 


otiatrics (6-ti-at’riks), n. [« Gr. ove (dr-), ear, 
+ iatpixéc, of healing, medical: see satric.] 
Aural therapeutics. 

otic (0’tik),a. [=F. otique, < Gr. drexéc, of the 
ear, < ov¢ (wr-), ear: see earl,] Of or pertain- 
ing to the ear or organ of hearing; auditory; 


acoustic.— Otic (or periotic) bones, those bones which 
result from the ossification of the cartilaginous otic or 
periotic capsule, and constitute, when coalesced, the oto- 
crane, or skull of the ear; the Stoel petrosal or 
petromastoid bone, eae Stari to the petrous and mas- 
toid parts of the temporal bone in man. The otic bones sre 
commonly three in number, the prootic, the eptotic, and the 
omisthotic ; to which a fourth, the pterotic, may be added. 
See these words, and pertofic; also cuts under acrodont 
and Frox.— Otic capsule, the otic bones collectively ; the 
otecrane, especially in its early or formative stage.— Otic 
ganglion. See ganglion. 
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Otids (0’ti-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Otis + -ida.] Same 2. Made, done, or performed in a leisurely, 


as Otidide. half-hearted way; perfunctory; negligent; care- 
otides, ». Plural of oéis. less; hence, ineffective; vain; futile; to no pur- 
otidia, n. Plural of otidium. pose. 


otidial (9-tid’i-al), a. [< otidium + -al.] Of or If thinking about payment of the debt means merel 
pertaining to an otidium or the auditory organ an otiose contemplation of a possible event, the proposi- 
of a mollusk. tion may be true, but is little to the purpose. 


Otidida (6-tid’i-dé), n. pl. (NL.,¢Otis(Otid-)+ a oa sit rik too to wee § as 

~ide. J A family of pressirostral grallatorial the addition of two ohces atta with coniinon Jace én : 
birds, ty oe by the genus Otis ; the bustards. ing, once more drowned in platitude and shness. 
They are c riomorphic or plover-like, and especially Atheneum, No. 3084, p. 754. 
related to such forms as the dicnemide or thick-knees ti aoehi roti OF sn inte 
(having holorhinal nostrils), and also exhibit some analogy Otiosity (0-shi-os’i-ti), n. [= OF. ociosite, 
to, if not affinity with, the gallinaceous birds. Thecur- Ottosite = Sp. ociosidad = Pg. ociosidade = It. 
sorial feet are large and stout, and eocueeu wa) three oztosita; as otiose + ily. ] 1. The state or qual- 
shor sou: toon; the beak is short aout and compare: ity of being otiose or of having nothing to do; 
dispersed from their African center of distribution into ©88e; relief from labor; idleness. 


Europe, Asia, and Australia. There are about 35 species, Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified ottosity, such 
of several modern genera, ranging in size from that of a as became a person of his eminence. 


otology 


auditory vesicle; any cavity or cyst which econ- 
tains the essential parts of an organ of hearing; 
especially, the auditory vesicle or capsule of 
some of the Invertebrata, often containing oto- 
liths, and subservient to the function of audi- 
tion. In Hydrozoa, otocysts are one of the several kinds 
of marginal bodies situated in the margin of the disk 


between tentacles, and containing otolithic concretions 
and hair-cells. See cuts under Appendicularia and litho- 


cyst. 
otocystic (0-t6-sis’tik), a. [< otocyst + -ic.] 


Pertaining to an otocyst. 


otodynia (0-t6-din’i-i), n. [NL., < Gr. ov¢ (ar-), 


the ear, + odivy, pain.] Pain in the ear. 


otographical (6-to-graf’i-kal),a. [« otograph-y 


-ic-al.)_ Of or pertaining to otography. 


otography (6-tog’ra-fi), n. i Gr. he (or), ear, 


+ -ypagia, < ypagev, write.] The descriptive 


anatomy of the ear. 


turkey to that ofagrouse. They fly well, and run with great Thackeray, Vanity Fair, lx. Otogyps (’to-jips), mn. [NL., < Gr. oi'g (OT-), 


ecrertty. 7 pels food 1s chielly veectabie:, “Bee vesard: 2. Perfunctoriness; easy negligence; careless- 
otidiform (9-tid’i-form), a. (CNL. Otis (Otid-) ness: ineffectiveness: futility. 
hey sora) Resembling or related to the bus- otis (6’tis), n.; pl. otides (6’ti-déz). [NL.,< L. 
: din sh Hedi’ i , L.. Otis (Otid.) 28% Gr. ori¢, a kind of bustard with long ear- 
Otiding (o-ti-di’né), . pl. [NL., ¢ Otis (Otid-)  toathers, < otc (ar-), ear: seecarl.] 1. The ear 
+ -ine.) The bustards as asubfamily of some o¢ vessel, often ornamental. Compare ansa. 
ah family, or as the only subfamily of Otidi- _ 9 [ca J In ornith., the leading genus of Oti- 
: ee sae ite dide, or bustards. It was formerly coextensive with 
otidine (6’ti-din), a. Of or pertaining to the the family, but isnow restricted to such species as the great 
Otidine or Otidide. bustard, Otis tarda. See cut under bustard. 
Otidiphaps (6-tid’i-faps), n. [NL., < Gr. oric otitis (6-ti’tis), 2. [NL.,< Gr. ot¢ (ar-), ear, + 
(orid-), a kind of bustard (see Otis), + g¢y, a -itis.) Inflammation of the ear.— otitis externa, 
wild pigeon.] A remarkable genus of Papuan inflammation of the external ear.— Otitis in in- 


pigeons, probably belonging to the Columbide, ation OF the Inlddle cae GE Gap Otitis media, inflam- 


: panum. 
ut not related to the ground-pigeons of the 4, (0’to), x. [Central Amer.] The plant Colo- 
genus Gourd. The tail-feathers are 20, an unusual casia antiquorum. 


number, and the plumage is n, blue, and chestnu Perel 
with metallic sheen on the coe They are of large ie otoba-bu ber (0-to bi-butér), n. A fatty sub- 
about 18 inches long, live in the woods, and feed on fruits. stance said to be obtained from the fruit of 
O. nobilis is the best-known species. Myristica Otoba. It is nearly colorless, and smells 

otidium (6-tid’i-um), n.; pl. ofidia (-&). [NL., like nutmegs when fresh, but has a disagreeable odor in 
< Gr. ob¢ (or-), ear, + dim. suffix -idiov.] The the melted tate lof ; 
typical ear of a mollusk; the form of otocyst procona n. Flural of otocontum. , 
or auditory organ which occurs in the Afol- Otoconial (0-t6-ko’ni-al), a. [¢ NL. otoconium 
lusca. + -al.] ee to or ian ce cr oto- 

Otinids (6-tin’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < Otina (the conium or ol OCONIS «88; OvOCcONIAL Partic es. 
typical genus) + -id@.] A small family of orocom eae g-nit), n. [¢ . etapa 
aquatic pulmonate gastropods, typified by the ~ ~‘/e*.] An otoconium; a small otolith or cal- 
genus Otina; the ear-snails. They areof small size, C8TC0US concretion of the labyrinth of the ear. 


x = See ofolith. 
with very short tentacles, foot grooved for looping, and Syn. : rs at ‘ ee 
mouth vertically cleft ; they live on rocks of the sea-shore. Otoconium (6-t6-k6’ni-um), n.; pl. otoconia (-H). 


Sometimes called dwarf-ears. [NL., < Gr. ot¢ (wr-), ear, + xéve¢, dust.] One 
Otion (0’ti-on), 2. [NL., <Gr. Griov, a little ear, of the small otoliths, or gritty particles in the 
an ear, a kind of shell-fish, dim. of ov¢ (@r-), ear: membranous labyrinth: used practically only 
see carl.) 1. A genus of thoracic cirripeds in the plural.=gyn. See otolith. ; 
or barnacles: a synonym of Conchoderma.—2. Otocorys (6-tok’6-ris),n. [NL., <¢ Gr. ob¢ (ar-), 
{l. c.] A barnacle of this genus. ear, + xdpvc, ahelmet.] A genus of Alaudide; 
We also find ofions attached to their surface. the horned larks: a synonym of Eremophila. 
Cuvier, Régne Anim. (trans, 1849), p. 336. The name is regularly used by those who hold that Ere- 
Cy eee. eed mophila in ornithol is untenable because of the prior 
Otiorhynchide (6’ ti-d-ring’ki-d6), n. pl. (NL. Eremophilus in ichthyology. Also, improperly, Otocoris. 
(Shuckard, 1840), < Otiorhynchus + -id@.] An See cut under Bremophila. a, os 
important family of rhynchophorous Coleop- Otocrane (6’t6-krén), n. [¢ Gr. of¢ (or-), ear, 
tera, or snout-beetles, typified by the genus +. «paviov, skull.) The bony structure of the 
Otiorhynchus. ‘The elytra have a strong fold on the Middle and inner ear of a vertebrate, contain- 
inner face, the male pygidium is divided, the tarsiare ing the essential parts of the organ of hear- 


usually dilated, and brushy underneath, and the mandi- ing. It 8 t otic bones rl 
bles have a deciduous piece which falls off after the trans- oe ictele Goaleacea tates cial. pace a ne tROniae. 
formation from pupa to imago, leaving a scar. It is a toid bone. In man the otocrane is the petromastoid, con- 
large and wide-spread group, containing many noxious sisting of the petrous and mastoid of the temporal 
weevils, as Epiceerus imbricatus, the imbricated snout- bone fused together. Also ofocrantum. See cute under 
beetle, and Aramigus fulleri, or Fuller's rose-beetle. (See periotic and tympanic. 

cut under Epicerus.) Many of the tropical species are o¢oerania n. Plural of otocranium. 


highly renee Entimus imperialis. See cut under ot ania (6-t6-kra’ni-al ), a. [ e oineranece: 
Otiorhynching (6'ti-d-ring-ki’né), n. pl. [NL., -tal.] Of or pertaining tothe otocrane; otocran- 
< Otiorhynchus + -ine.] 1. The Otiorhynchide 1¢; otic or periotic, as a bone or set of bones. 
rated as a subfamily of Curculionide.—2, A Otocranic (0-to-kran’ik), a. [<otocrane + -ic.] 
restricted subfamily of Otiorhynchide, contain- me i gat oa the otocrane: as, otocranic 
ing the more typical forms of that family. Also . Oe as 3 ; 
Otiorhynchini.. ‘See eut under Rpiceruk: otocranium (6-to-kra’ni-um), n.; pl. otocrania 
otiorhynchine (6’ti-6-rin ‘kin), a. Pertaining (-#). [NL.: see otocrane.] Same as otocrane. 
to the Otiorhynchine, oF havi g their charac- Otocyon (0-tos’i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. ot¢ (ar-), 
ters. ear, + xiwr, dog, = E. hound.] 1. A remarkable 
Otiorhynchus (6’ti-d-ring’kus), n. [NL.(Ger- genus of African foxes of the alopecoid or vul- 
mar, 1824), < Gr. driov, dim. of otc, ear, + piy- Pine series of the family Canide, typical of the 
xoc, snout.] <A genus of snout-beetles, typical subfamily Otocyonina@. They have 46 or 48 teeth 


: ; . . (more than any other known heterodont mammal); cra- 
of the family Otsorhynchide, having the meta- jiai characters as in Fennecus, but the hinder border of 


sternal side pieces entirely concealed bythe ely- the lower jaw with a peculiarly expansive process ; audi- 
tra, the suture obliterated, and the hind tibie tory bulle and cars very large: vertebree 52: limbs long; 
an 


with two short fixed spurs. There are nearly 500 toes 5-4, as is usual in Canide. There is but one 
species, mostly European and. Asiatic. The five which oc- ®Pecies, O. megalotis, of South Africa. Megalotis is a syn- 


cur in North America are common to that continent and = Onym. : ' 

to Europe. a [!. c.] Any animal of this genus; a mega- 
otiose (0’shi-ds), a. [= OF. ocios, ocieus, otieus _lote. : aor 

= Sp. Pg. ocioso = It. ozioso, < L. otiosus, hay- Otocyonine (6-tos‘i-6-ni’né), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 

ing feisure or ease, at leisure, < otium, leisure, Otocyon + -ine.] A subfamily of Canidae, rep- 

ease; prob. not related to ease: see ease. Cf. resented by the genus Otocyon. Also called 

negotiate, etc.] 1. Being at rest or ease; not Megaloting. _ add on 

at work; unemployed; inactive; idle. otocyonine (6-t0-si’0-nin), a. Of or pertaining 
Ndengel, the dull and ofiose supreme deity [in the Fiji to the Otocy OnE. 


had his shrine or i tion in th t.  otocyst (0’to-sist), 2. [< Gr. ot¢ (ar-), ear, + 
a "E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture. IL. 21. «totic, bladder (cyst): see cyst.) In zool., an 


~~ 


otologist (6-tol 


ear, + yiy, vulture.] A genus of Old World 
vultures of the family Falconid@ and the sub- 
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Eared Vulture (Ofogyps anricularis). 


family Vulturine, having ear-like flaps of skin; 


the eared vultures. There are several species, as the 
African O. auricularis, the Nubian O. nubicus, and the In- 
dian or Pondicherry O. calvus. 


Same as otolith. 


otolite (0’t6-lit), x. f° Gr. ot¢ (wr-), ear, + 


2iBoc, on -lite). 


otolith (6’td-lith), n. [<Gr. otc (wr-), ear, + ioc, 


stone.] 1. A calcareous concretion within the 


membranous labyrinth of the ear. In fishes and 
fish-like vertebrates they are sometimes of great size. In 
higher animals otoliths are generally wanting or reduced 
to small particles or ear-dust. (Sce otocontum.) Among 
some common fishes the otolith decreases in size in the fol- 
lowing order : cod, hake, haddock, whiting, conger, turbot, 
sole, gurnard, smelt, and trout. The concretions differ 
muchinshape. In the conger the otolith is shaped like a 
mote 38 inches long, § inch wide, and is thin and glassy. 
In the cod it is of the size of a horse-bean, and is curved 
on itself. The ear-stones of the American sheepshead are 
shaped like a tamarind-seed, and look like pieces of milky 
— They are often carried in the pocket as ‘‘lucky 
stones.” 

2. One of the proper otic bones of some ani- 
mals, as certain fishes; an otosteon. See cuts 


under Esoxr and Python. =gyn. Otoliths, Otostea, Oto- 
conia, and Otoconites are all concretions in the inmost ear; 
the two first-mentioned words are by some restricted to 
the large solid ‘‘ear-stones” of lower animals, while the 
latter two designate the small ones or very fine “ ear- 
dust” of higher animals. They have properly no part in 
the bony structure of the ear, but a vibratory or concus- 
sive function in audition. But otoltth and otosteon are 
sometimes applied to the internal ear-bones of fishes. 


otolithic (6-td-lith’ik),a. [« otolith + -ic.] 1. 


Of or pertaining to an otolith; otosteal: as, an 

otolithic concretion.—2. Containing otoliths; 

lithocystic: as, an otolithic capsule or lithocyst. 
Also otolitic. 

Otolithic sac, in Hydrozoa, a lithocyst. 


Otolithus (6-tol’i-thus), . [NL.,< Gr. ot¢ (ar-), 


ear, + Aifoc, stone.) A genus of scisnoid fishes; 
weakfish: now commonly called Cynoscion. 


otolitic (6-t6-lit’ik), a. [< otolite + ~c,] Same 


as ololtthic. 


otologica]l (6-t6-loj’i-kal),a. [< otolog-y + -tc-al.] 


Of or ertaining to otology. 

o-jist), n. [ otolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in otology, especially in its 
medical and surgical aspects; an aurist. 


otology (6-tol’o-ji), m. (< Gr. ovb¢ (ar-), ear, 


+ -Aoyia, < Afyetv, speak: see -ology.] That 
branch of science which deals with the human 
ear, its anatomy and functions, in health and 
disease. 


otomy 
otomy (ot’d-mi), ». A corruption of atomy?. 


She 's grown a mere otomy. 
Surft, Polite Conversation, L 


otomycosis (0’t6-mi-k6’sis),z. [NL., < Gr. ot¢ 
(wr-), ear, + woens, mushroom.] The presence 
of fungi, such as Aspergillus nigricans, in the 
external auditory meatus. 

Otomys (6’té-mis), x. [NL.,<¢ Gr. otc (ar-), ear, 
+ pic, & mouse.] <A genus of gerbils or myo- 
coe rodents of the family Muride and the 

bfamily Gerbilline. They have large hairy ears, 
convex frontal profile, grooved incisors, molar teeth with 


discrete laming united by cement, and the tail of mod- 
erate length, not tufted. 


otopathy (6-top’a-thi), 2. [« Gr. ot¢ (ar-), ear, 
+ xdf7, < +460c, suffering.] Disease of the ear. 
otophone (6’t6-fon), ». [< Gr. ot¢ (ar-), ear, + 


aie sound, tone.] An ear-trumpet. £. H. 
night. 
otophthalmic (6-tof-thal’mik), a. [< Gr. ote 


(@r-), ear, + opOadudc, eye.) Same as oculaudi- 
tory. 

otoplastic (6-t6-plas’tik), a. [<otoplast-y + -~ic.] 
Of or pertaining to otoplasty. 

otoplasty (0’td-plas-ti), ». [< Gr. ob¢ (ar-), ear, 
+ wAaozoc, verbal adj. of tAdooe:v, form, mold.] 
ray surgery of the ear. ‘ 

otoporpa (0-t0-pdr’pii), .; pl. otoporpe (-pé). 
INL. R Gr. OU¢ (ir). ear, + 7dp77, a pnskle |: Y 
Hydrozoa, one of the hard cartilaginous pro- 
cesses of the marginal ring which proceed to 
an otocyst or tentaculicyst, as of a narcomedu- 
san; an ear-rivet. 

otoporpal (6-t6-pér’pal), a. [< otoporpa + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an otoporpa: as, an otopor- 
pal process of the marginal cartilage. 

otopy orrhea, otopyorrhea (6-té-pi-6-ré’a), n. 
(NL. otopyorrhea, <¢ Gr. otc (wr-), ear, + mbov 
matter, pus (see pus), + pei, flow, run, stream. 
Purulent otorrhea. 

otopyosis (0’t6-pi-0’sis),”. [NL.,< Gr. ov¢ (ar-), 
ear, + twiworc, suppuration,< rvovebaz, suppurate, 
< xvov, pus: see pus.] The presence of pus in 
the ear. 

otorrhagia (6-t6-ra’ji-i), n. ([NL., < Gr. ot¢ 
(wr-), ear, + -payia, < pyyviva, break, burst. Cf. 
hemorrhage.) Hemorrhage from the ear. 

otorrhea, otorrhea (6-to-ré’%), n. [NL. otor- 
rhea, < Gr. ov¢ (aT-), ear, + poia, a flow, < peiv, 
flow.] A purulent or mucopurulent discharge 
from the ear. 

otorrheal, otorrhewal (6-t6-ré’al), a. [¢ otor- 
rhea + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
otorrhea. 

otosalpinx (6-t6-sal’pingks),n. [NL., < Gr. ov¢ 

(Gr-), ear, + odAmyé, a trumpet: see salpinz. | 

The Eustachian tube. 

otoscope (0’tdé-sk6p), n. ([< Gr. otc (ar-), ear, + 
oxoveiv, View.] An ear-speculum. See speculum. 

otoscopic (6-t6-skop’ik), a. [« otoscope + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or made with the otoscope: 
as, an Oloscopic examination. 

otoscopical (6-t6-skop’i-kal), a. [< otoscopic + 
-al.] Same as otoscopic. 

otoscopy (0’t6-sk6-pi), n. [< Gr. ov¢ (aT-), ear, + 
-oxorria,< oxoreiv, view.] Inspection of the ear; 
clinical examination of the ear. 

Otosema (6-t6-s6’mii), ». [NL. (Hitibner, 1816), 
< Gr. ov¢ (ar-), ear, + o7jua, mark, sign.] A ge- 
nus of noctuid moths containing the largest 
species of the family, O. (Hrebus) odora, com- 


Otosema odora, about one half natural size. 


mon along the coast of America from Maine 
to Brazil. 

otosis (6-t0’sis), ». [NL., < Gr. ov¢ (or-), ear: 
see carl.] Mishearing; false impression as to 
sounds uttered by others, or a word-form so 
originated. 

Negro English fs an ear-langnage a ane a language 
built up on what the late Professor Haldeman of Pennsyl- 
vania called otosis,an error of ear, a mishearing, similar 
to that by which SirAdyhu-d-daula, a viceroy of Bengal, 
became in the newspapers of the day Sir Roger Dowler. 

Trans, Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI., App., p. xxxi. 
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otosteal (6-tos’té-al), a.andn. [< Gr. ovc (ar-), 
ear, + ooréov, bone.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to an otosteon or otolith. 

IT, x. An otosteon. 

otosteon (6-tos’té-on), n.; pl. otostea (-8). [NL., 
< Gr. ot¢ (or-), ear, + ooréov, bone.} 1. An 
ear-stone; an otolith; a hard concretion in the 
eavity of the labyrinth of the ear, as in the cod 
and many other fishes: not to be confounded 
with any of the bones proper of the ear.—2. 
An ear-bone proper; an otic or periotic bone. 
=Syn. See otols 

oreomy (6-tot’d-mi), n. [< Gr. oi¢ (ar-), ear, + 
-touia, < téuve, Tapetv, eut.] Dissection of the 
ear. 

Otozamites (6’t6-z4-mi’téz), n. . (Braun, 
1843), < Gr. ov¢ (or-), = E. earl, + NL. Zamia 
(see Zamia) + -ttes.] A large genus of fossil 
plants belonging to the order Cycadacee, hav- 
ing more or less elongated pinnate fronds or 
leaves with forking veins, and distinguished 
from all other genera by a rounded auricle on 
the upper side of the base of each pinna or 


leaflet. More than 60 species have been described, all 
from Mesozoic strata, chiefly Jurassic, but ranging from 
the Buntersandstein to the Cenomanian, most abundant 
in the Odlite, Lias, and Rhetic of Europe and India. 

ottar (ot’ar), n. Same as attar. 

ottava (ot-ti’vi), mn. [It.: see octave.) An oc- 
tave. In musical staff-notation, al offave or 8va, ‘at the 
octave,’ is prefixed above to a note or iar which is to 
be performed an octave higher than it is written, the con- 
tinuance of the direction being further indicated by a 
horizontal dotted line, and its end by the word loco, ‘in 
place.’ It is occasionally also prefixed below a note or 
passage to be performed an octave lower than it is writ- 
ten. The former effect is also indicated by ottava alta, 
and the latter by ottava bassa. In either case the inten- 
Hoe is simply to avoid the excessive use of leger or added 

nes, 


ottava rima (ot-tii’vii ré’mi). [It., eighth or 
octuple rime: see octave and rimel.}] An Ital- 
ian form of versification consisting of eight 
lines, of-which the first six rime alternately and 
the last two form a couplet, the lines being in 
the proper Italian meter, the heroic of eleven 
syllables. Byron employed it in his ‘‘Beppo” 
and ‘Don Juan,” using lines of eleven or often 
of ten syllables. 

ottavino (ot-ta-vé’n6), n. [It., < ottava, octave: 
see octave.) Same as piccolo. 

otter! (ot’ér), nm. [< ME. oter, otir, otur, otyre, < 
AS. otor, oter, ottor, otr = MLG. otter = MD. D. 
otter = OHG. ottar, otter, ottir, MHG. G. otter = 
Icel. ot = Sw. utter = Dan. odder = Goth. *utrs 
(not recorded) = OBulg. vydra = Pol. Bohem. 
wydra = Russ. vuidra = Lith. adra, otter, 
Gr. idpoc, idpa, a water-snake (see hydra), 
Skt. udra, otter: akin to Skt. udan, water, Gr. 
iduwp, water, E. water: see water.] 1. An aquat- 
ie digitigrade carnivorous mammal of the or- 


roe 


Canada Otter (Lutva canadensts). 


der Fere, family Mustekda, and subfamily Lu- 


trine. There are several genera, as Barangia (or 

tonyzx), Aonyz, Lontra (or Saricovia), Lutra proper, Hy- 
drogale, and Pteronura. They all have large flattish 
heads, short ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and tails 
slightly flattened horizontally. The common river-otter, 
the Lutra vulgaris of Europe, is a quadruped adapted to 
suiphitions habits by its short, strong, flexible, ated 
fect, which serve as oars to propel it through the water. 
and by its long and strong tail, which acts as a powerfu 
rudder, and enables the animal to change its course 
with great ease and eo It inhabits the banks of 
rivers, and feeds principally on fish. When its retreat 
is found, the otter instantly takes the water and dives, 
remaining a long time underneath it, and rising at a 
considerable distance from the place where it dived. 
The weight of a full-grown male is from 20 to 24 pounds, 
and its length is about 2 feet exclusive of the tail. In 
many parts of England, and especially in Wales, the otter 
is hunted with dogs trained for this purpose. The other 
epee of Lutra proper, which are found in different parts 
of the world, do not differ greatly from the European otter. 
The American otter is a quite distinct speci tra (La- 
tax) canadensis. Some Asiatic otters with reduced claws 
constitute the genus Aonyz. There are South American 
otters, as Lutra brasilienms and L. chilensis. The most re- 
markable form is the winged-tailed or margin-tailed otter 


Otus 


of South America, Pteronura sandbacht. The fur of otters 
is valuable: One kind of it, from South America, is known 
as nutria. 


2. Thesea-otter. See Enhydris.—3. The larva 
of the ghost-moth, Epialus humuli, which is very 
destructive to hop-plantations.—4. A tackle 
with line and flies, used for fishing below the 
surface in lakes and rivers. [U. 8.J—5. A 
breed of sheep: same as ancon, 3.— Lesser ot- 
ter, a former name of the mink. 

otter? (ot’ér), m. A corruption of arnotto. 

otter’, . Same as attar. 

otter-canoe (ot’ér-ka-né’), n. A boat used by 
the hunters of the sea-otter, on the western 
coast of North America. It is 15 feet long, nearly 5 
feet wide, 18 inches deep, sharp at each end, with regia | 


sides, and but little sheer. It isan excellent sea-boat, an 
is especially adapted for landing through the surf. 


otter-dog (ot’ér-dog), ». A variety of hound 
bred for or employed in the chase of the otter. 
otterdownt (ot’ér-doun), n. (A corruption of 
eider-down, simulating otter.] Same as eider- 
down. 

There are now to be sold for ready money only some 


duvets for bedcoverings of down beyond comparison, supe- 
rior to what is called the otterdown. Johnson, Idler, No. 4. 


otter-hound (ot’ér-hound), ». Same as otter-dog. 

abver yike ot’ér-pik), x. [Appar.a corruption 
of adder-pike.] Same as adder-pike. 

otter-shell (ot’ér-shel), ». A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Mactridea and genus Lutraria. L. 
maxima is known on the northwest coast of America as 
the great clam, and is much eaten by the natives, espe- 

cially in winter, being preserved by smoking. See cut 
under Jadraria. 

otter-shrew (ot’ér-shré), n. An insectivorous 
animal of the genus Potamogale: so called from 
its resemblance both to an otter and to a shrew. 


otter-spear (ot’ér-spér), n. A spear for kill- 
ing otters. 

ottetto (ot-tet’td), n. [It.: see octet.] Same 
as octet. 

otto (ot’6), n. Same as atiar. 

Ottoman! (ot’6-man), a. and n. [< F. ottoman 


= Sp. Otomano = Pg. It. Ottomano, < Turk. 
’Othman, ’Osman, the founder of the Turkish 
empire in Asia: see Osmanli. Cf. Othman.) I, 
a. Pertaining to that branch of the Turks to 
which belong the founders and ruling class of 
the Turkish or Ottoman empire. ; 
IT, x. One of that branch of the Turks which 

founded and rule the Turkish empire. The 0t- 
toman Turks lived originally in central Asia. Under their 
first sultan, Othman (reigned 1288-1826), they founded a 
realm in Asia Minor, which was soon extended into Eu- 
rope. With the capture of Constantinople in 1453 they 
succeeded to the Byzantine empire, and their rule, at its 
height in the sixteenth century, extended over the great- 
er part of southeastern Europe and much of western 
Asia and northern Africa. They have since lost Hungary, 
Rumania, Servia, Greece, etc., and rienast ryan ft td, 
Egypt, etc. The Ottoman Turks are Sunnite Mohamme- 
dans, and regard the sultans as representatives of the for- 
mer califs. 

ottoman? (ot’6-man), ». [= G. otiomane, < F. 
ottomane (= Sp. otomana), a kind of couch or 
sofa, fem. of ottoman, Ottoman, Turkish: see 
Ottoman}.] 1. A piece of furniture forming a 
seat or seats, used 1n a drawing-room or sitting- 
room. (a) A large pfece of furniture like a divan, usu- 
ally circular or many-sided (so that the persons occupying 
it turn their backs to one another), and commonly having 
a raised conical center for the back, upon which is fre- 
quently a vase, as for flowers, the seat and back bein 
upholstered with springs and stuffing. (5) A small an 
movable seat like a chair without back or arms. 


My seat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot had 
left me riveted, was a low ottoman near the marble chim- 
ney-piece, Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, if. 


2. A corded silk having large cords; a kind of 
gros-grain. Compare faille, 3.—Box ottoman, 
an ottoman the body of which is made hollow, usually o 
wood, with a top which can be lifted so that it can be used 
as a box.— poubie roan ottoman, an ottoman made to 
resemble two cushions or ‘‘ pouffes”’ laid one upon an- 
other. If the seeming cushions are square, it is common to 
lay the upper one at an angle with the lower; if both are 
round, they are often covered with different materials. 
Ottomitet (ot’6-mit),n. [As Ottom(an) + -ite2.] 
An Ottoman. 
I do agnize 


A natural and prompt alacri 
I find in hardness, and do undertake 
These present wars against the Otdomites. 


Shak,, Othello, i. 3 235. 
ottrelite (ot’rel-it), n. [« Ottrez (see def.) + 
Gr. Ai#oc, stone.] A mineral occurring in small 
mica-like scales in a schistose rock (ottrelite 
schist) near Ottrez, in the Ardennes. It isa sil- 
icate of aluminium and iron with some manganese, The 
ottrelite group includes ottrelite proper and several re- 
lated minerals, as chloritoid, sismondine, and masonite ; 
they belong to the tt Da so-called brittle micas. 


Otus (0’tus),”. [NL.,<Gr. ordc, the long-eared 
owl, < ove (or-), ear: see earl.] 1. A genus of 
Strigide, containing owls of medium size, with 


Otus 


conspicuous horns, ear-tufts, or plumicorns; 


the eared owls. The common long-eared owl of Eu- 
rope is O. vulgaris; that of North America is 0. wilso- 


American Long-eared Owl (Ofs wilsontanns). 


nianus. There are many other species. The limits of 


the genus vary. The short-eared species of Ofus are often 
placed in a erent genus, Brachyotus. The genus is 
also called Asio. 


2t. In entom., a genus of sphinxes or hawk- 
moths, founded by Hiibner in 1816.—3}+. In 
conch., 8 genus of gastropods. Risso, 1826.— 
4+. In Crustacea, a genus of amphipods. C. 
Spence Bate, 1862. 

Ouabe-oil (6-a’be-oil), n. A fixed oil valuable 
for lubricating, extracted from the Jamaica 
ecobnut, Omphalea triandra. 

oubit (6’ bit), ». [Also oubat, oubut, oobdit, 
oowbet, towbet, wobat, wobart, woubit, ete.: said 
to be ult. < AS. wibba, an insect (se glisigenda 
wibba, ‘the glistening insect,’ the glow-worm). } 
A pee ree of the tiger-moth: generally with 
the qualifying term hairy. See palmer-worm. 
[Prov. Eng. ] 

oubliette (é-bli-et’),». [F., < oublier, forget, < 
L. oblivisci, forget: see oblivion.) 1. A secret 
dungeon with an open- 
ing only at the top for the 
admission of air, used 
for persons condemned 
to perpetual imprison- 
ment or to perish secret- 
ly, such as exist in some 
old castles or other build- 
ings. 

The place was utterly dark, 
the tette, 1 suppose, of the 
accursed convent. Scott. 
2. A secret pit, usually 
in the floor of a dungeon 
or a dark passage, into 
which a person could be 
Pree peee and thus be 


estroyed unawares. Ou- 
bliettes of this form occur in 
medieval castles, though they 
were much less common than 
has been popularly believed. 


And deeper still the deep- 


tetle, 
feet below the 
smiling day. 
Tennyson, Harold, fi. 2. 
Oubliettes are common in old 
eastern houses, as in the me- 
dieval castles of Europe, and 
many a stranger has met his 
deathinthem. They are often 


so well concealed that even the : 

Oubliettes (def. 2).— Castle of 
modern inmates are not aware Pierrefonds, France. (From 
of their existence. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘Dict. de 


l’ Architecture.’’) 

C, upper dungeon, with win- 
dow, UPS E, lower dungeon, 
with access from C by the trap- 
door 4; G, oubliette, into 
which a victiin could be pre- 
cipitated from C or £ through 
the open trap-doors in the 
floors; &, bottom of castle moat; 
BH, castle wall; /, an upper 
chamber. 


R. F. Burton, tr. of Arabian 
(Nights, ITI. 327, note. 
ouch! (ouch), n. [< ME. 
ouche; a form of nouch, 
due to misdivision of a 
nouch as an ouch: see 
nouch.) 1. An ornament 
or jewel of the nature of 
a brooch or clasp; any jewel or ornament; spe- 
cifically, a clasp used for a cope in place of the 
agraffe. Its use in the English Old Testament 
seems to be restricted to ‘setting,’ or ‘socket.’ 
Also owche. 
An ouche of gold. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, L 748. 
They wrought onyx stones inclosed in ouches of gold. 
Ex. xxxix. 6. 
did Vulcan make this excellent Ouch? to give 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. 521. 


Wh 
Hermione Cadmus’ wife. 
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I am got deep into the Sidney Papers; there are old 
wills full of bequeathed owches and goblets with fair 
enamel. Walpole, Letters, II. 23. 


She brought him a very pretty fortune in chains, owchea, 
and Saracen ear-rings. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 97. 


2+. The blow given by a boar’s tusk. IJmp. 
Dict.— 3}. A tumor or boil on the skin; a car- 
buncle. 
Up start as many aches in’s bones as there are ouches 
in his skin. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, i. 
ouch? (ouch), interj. [Also outch: a mere ex- 
clamation; cf. ow.) An exclamation express- 
ing pain, as when one is suddenly hurt, as by a 
slight burn, a prick of a pin, ete. (Colloq. 
ouchert, ~. Ie ouch! + -er1,] An artist who 
made ouches. 
Owchers, 8 ers, and cutlers. 
a a Cock Lorelles Bote. (Nares.) 
oudenarde (i-de-nird’), n. [Named from Ou- 
denarde, a town in East Flanders, Belgium, 
where this tapestry was formerly manufac- 
tured.] Decorative tapestry of which the 
chief subject is foliage, as landscapes with 
trees. 

Qudenodon (é-den’6-don),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. ovdeic 
(ovdev-), NO One, none (< ovdé etc, Not one: ovdé 
but not, and not, not; cis, one), + dots (ddovr-} 
= E. tooth.} A genus of extinet eryptodont 
reptiles with apparently toothless jaws and 
short confluent premaxillaries, based upon re- 
mains found in the argillaceous limestone of 
South Africa. By Owen it is associated with Rhyncho- 
saurus in a family lodontia (or Cryptodontida) of the 
order Anomodontia. It is now made type of a separate 
family Oudenodontida. It was named by Bain in 1856. 

oudenodont (5-den’6-dont),a. Of or pertaining 
to the genus Oudenodon or the family Oudeno- 
dontide. 

Oudenodontide (6-den-6-don’ ti-dé), n. pi. 
[NL., < Oudenodon(t-) + -ide.] A family of 
fossil reptiles, represented by the genus Ouden- 
odon. 

oughnet, a. A Middle English variant of own!. 

ought! (6t), n.andadv. Same asaught!. Com- 
pare naught, nought. 

ought? (ot), v., pret. and auxiliary. [« ME. 
ought, oughte, ouhte, aught, aughte, augte, ahte, 
azte, < AS. ahte, pret. of dgan (pres. ah), owe, 
have: see owce!.] 1+. Owned; the preterit of 
the verb owce!, to possess, own. See ovwel. 

He got from the improvident Pesants the Castle of El- 


kisse, . . . and the Castle of Banies from the Sheek that 
ought it, by a wile. Sandys, Travailes, p. 165. 


He that ought the cow, goes nearest her tail. (Scotch 
proverb. } Ray, Proverbs (1678), p. 876. 


2+. Owed; the preterit and past pee of 
the verb ovwel, to be indebted or obliged. 


As Fortune hire oughte a foule meschaunce, 
She wex enamoured upon this man. 
haucer, Good Women, 1. 1609. 


This was but duty; 
She did it for her husband, and she ought it. 
Fletcher, Doubie Marriage, iii. 3. 


Your brother had much money of me out of the £400 
I had of him, beside what he ie Aer to your sister Mary. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 449. 


3. To be held or bound in duty or moral obli- 
gation. 


And so atte the begynnyng a man aught to lerne his 
doughters with good ensaumples. 
Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 2. 


Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the 
exchangers. Mat, xxv. 27. 
We do not what we ought, 

What we ought not we do. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 


What I ought to do must be something that I can do. 
H. Stdgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 4. 
4. To be fit or expedient in a moral view; be 
a natural or expected consequence, result, ef- 
fect, ete. 


My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 
Jas. ili. 10. 


All that’s good in natare ought 
To be communicable. 
Shirley, Love in a Mage, ili. 1. 


The envious man is in pain upon all occasions which 
ought to give him pleasure. e, Spectator, No. 19. 


Against irreligion, against secularity, Art, Science, and 
Christianity are or ought to be united. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 121. 


5. To be necessary or advisable; behoove. 


So wise a man as ye be ought not aoche thinge to vndir- 
take to put hym-self in a-uenture of deth for covetise of 
londe, ne other auoir. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 366. 


Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory? Luke xxiv. 26. 


Both in partridge-shooting and in grouse-shooting one 
bird only ought to be singled out and shot at. 
Encyc. Brit., XX1. 834. 


ounce 


6+. To befit: used impersunally. 
Wel ouyhte us werche and ydelnes withstonde. 
Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, L. 14. 
=Syn. 3-5. a Should. Ought is the stronger, ex- 
pressing especially obligations of duty, with some weaker 
use in expiceeie interest or necessity: as, you ought to 
know, if any one does. Should sometimes expresses duty : 
as, We be careful of others’ feelings; but generally 
expresses propriety, expediency, etc.: as, we shotld dot 
our t's and cross our ¢'s. 


oughtt, n. [See aughi3.] Possession: same as 
aught3, 

I am as weel worth looking at as ony book in your ought. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvi. 
ought# (dt), x. [Acorruption of nought, naught.) 
Nought; acipher. [Vulgar.] 

“Three score and ten,” said Chaffey, “ought and carry 
seven. Some men are so strong that they live to four 
score — four times ought ’s an ought, four times two ’s an 
eight — eighty.” ’ , Martin Chuzzlewit, xix. 

oughtent, v. Plural of ought?. Chaucer. 
oughtlings (6t’lingz), adv. [< ought! + -ling2.] 
Anything; in the least; inany degree. [Scotch.] 
Does Tam the Rhymer spae Atlings of this? 
Or do ye prophesy jist mi sewht © Ramsay. 
The hizzies, if they're aughtlins fawsont, 
Let them in Drury-lane be lesson'd ! 
Burns, Address of Beelzebub. 
oughtness (ét’nes), . The state of being as it 
ought to be; rightness. [Rare.] 
In this clear and full sense, oughtness or duty is a com- 
ratively recent notion, foreign to the classical period of 
reek ethics. W. R. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 7. 
oughwheret, adv. See owhere. 
ouglyt, a. An obsolete form of ugly. 
culachon (6‘la-kon),n. Same aseulachon. C.M. 
Scammon, Marine Mammals, p. 91. 
Guldernest; ouldernesset, ™. See the quota- 
on. 

Ouldernes, « kinde of very course canuas which Tailers 
vse to stiffen doublets: so called because much thereof 
vsually commeth from the Iland Ouldernes | Holderness]. 
Vi. Poule-dauies. Minsheu. 

oule!+, n. A Middle English form of owl}. 

oule?t, ». A Middle English form of avel. 

oule3+, x. An obsolete form of howl. Levins. 

oulo-. See ulo-. 

oulong, 7. See oolong. 

oulopholite (6-lof’9-lit), ». [< Gr. odAoc, woolly, 
woolen, + gu/rdéc, a cave, + A6o¢, stone.] A 
local name for certain curved or twisted forms 
assumed by sum occurring in the Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky. 

oulorrhagy (i-lor’a-ji), x. [« Gr. ovdov, in pl. 
ovAa, the gums, + -payia, ¢ pyyviva, break.} In 
mea., bleeding or hemorrhage from the gums. 
Also ulorrhagia. 

oumbert, oumbreret. See umber2, umbriere. 

oumpert, ~. An obsolete form of umpire. 

ounce! (ouns), x. [< ME. ounce, unce = D. ons, 
« OF. unce, once, F. once = Sp. onza = It. oncia 
= OHG. unza, MHG. G. unze = Sw. uns = Dan. 
unze, unse = Goth. unkja = Gr. ovyxia, ounce, ¢ L. 
uncia, the twelfth part of a pound or of a foot, 
an ounce, an inch: see inch, from the same 
source.] 1. A weight, the twelfth part of a 

ound troy, and the sixteenth of a pound avoir- 
upois. In troy weight the ounce is 20 pennyweights, 

each of 24 grains, the ounce being therefore 480 grains ; in 
avoirdupois weight the ounce is equal to 4374 grains. The 
ounce was originally the Roman duodecimal subdivision 


ofthe pound. In modern systems it is generally a twelfth 
or sixteenth of a pound. Abbreviated oz. 


2t. A small quantity. 
By ounces henge hise lokkes that he hadde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 677. 


3. In California, in the earlier years of the 
gold excitement, a Spanish double doubloon, 
or about sixteen dollars; the old doubloon onza 
of Spain. 

The last lot of quinine. . . had sold for four ounces 


(sixty-four ras ir ounce at auction. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 21. 


Fluid ounce (also fuidounce, a form very common in med- 
ical use), a measure of capacity; a wineglassful. In the 
United Kingdom it contains one avoirdupois ounce or 
487.5 grains of distilled water at 62° Fahr., weighed against 
brass weights in air at a pressure of 30 inches (at London), 
and at a temperature of 30° Fahr. In the United States 
the fluid ounce is declared by Act of Congress of July 27, 
1866, to be the 128th of a gallon — that is, it contains 
456.088 grains of distilled water at its maximum density, 
weighed in air at a pressure of 30 inches (presumably at 
the Const Survey Office in Washington), and at a temper- 
ature of 62° Fahr. The British fluid ounce fs equal to 28.4 
cubic centimeters, and that of the United States to 29.57 
cubic centimeters. 


ounce? (ouns), 7. [Formerly also once; ¢ F. 
once = Sp. onza = Pg. onca = It. onza, now 
lonza (appar. with attraction of the def. art.) ; 
NL. uncia; perhaps ult.< Pers. yiiz, a panther, 
pard, lynx. The word has been referred, in 
view of the It. form lonza, to L. lynz, Gr. atyé, 


ounce 


lynx; but this is not at all probable. Cf. MHG. 
lunze, linize, lioness.] 1. A carnivorous mam- 
mal, Felis irbis or F. uncia, of the cat family, 


Ounce, or Snow-leopard (Felts trbts). 


Felidae, closely related to but distinct from the 
other large spotted cats known as leopards or 
panthers; the snow-leopard or mountain pan- 


ther. It is an alpine animal, inhabiting the mountains 
of Asia up to an altitude of 18,000 feet, and bearing the 
same relation to the leo 8s of warmer regions that the 
Canada lynx, for example, bears to the ordinary bay lynx 
or wildcat. In consequence of its habitat the fur is very 
thick and long, even forming a mane on the back, and the 
color is pale-gray with obsolete dark spotting, instead of 
reddish with sharp black spotting as in the leopards of 
low countries. The muzzle is notably obtuse, with arched 
ponte! profile, in consequence of the shortness of the nasal 


nes. 
2t. The bay lynx or the Canada lynx. W. Wood. 
—38. An occasional name of the American ja- 
guar, Felis onca. 
ounce-land (ouns’land), 7. In Orkney, before 
the islands became a part of Scotland proper 
the area or tract of land that paid an annua 
tax of an ounce of silver. 

Each of the before-mentioned districts of land was call- 
ed an ounce-tand (Ork. urisland), because it paid an annual 
tax of one ounce of silver. 

Westininster Rev., CX XVIII. 689. 
oundt, 7. [< ME. ounde, <« OF. onde, ounde, F. 
onde = Pr. onda, unda, honda = i Pg. It. 
onda, < L. unda, a wave, water, = AS. gth, a 
wave: see ithe. Hence, from L. unda, E. abound, 
redound, surround, abundant, ete., redundant, 
etc.) 1. A wave.—2. Work waving up and 
down; a kind of lace. Halliwell. 

Seyne come ther sewes sere, with solace ther-after, 

Ownd of azure alle over and ardant them semyde. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T.8.), 1. 193. 
oundé, a. Same as oundy, 2. 
oundedt, a. [ME. ownded; < ound + -ed2.] 
Same as oundy, 1. 
The hynde of hym was lyk purpure, and the tayle was 


overthwert with a colour reede as rose. 
MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 89. (Halltwell.) 


oundingt, 7. (ME. owndynge; < ound + -ing1,] 
Imitation of waves; laying in curls or rolls. 

n e, é, palynge, 
esniviee Gehondyree tet combi bis waste of chooth in 
vanitee. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
oundy (oun’di),a. [ME. oundy, oundie; < OF. 
onde, ounde, < onde, wave: see ound.] 1. Wavy; 
curling. 

Hir heere that oundy was and crips, 

As burned gold hit shoon to see. 

_ Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1386. 

2. Scalloped: said of the edge of a piece of 
stuff, a garment, or the like. Also oundé.—8., 
In her., same as unde. 
ounga, ”. See gibbon. 
oupht, ouphet (df), 7». 
spellings of oaf. 


Obsolete and corrupt 


We'll dress 
Like urchins, cuphes, and fairies. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 49. 


And now they deemed the courier ouphe 
Some hunter-sprite of the elfin ground. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 46. 


our! (our), pron. [Early mod. E. also oure, ower, 
ore; < . oure, ure, < AS. tre (= OS. tsa = 
OF ries. tise, unse, onse = D. ons, onze = MLG. 
-unse = OHG. unsar, unser, MHG. G. unser = 
Icel. varr, var, mod. vor = Sw. vdr = Dan. vor = 
Goth. unsar), poss., our, < tre, gen. pl., of us: 
see us.) Pertaining or belonging to us: as, our 


country; our rights; our troops. Ours is a later 
possessive form from our, and is used in place of cur anda 
noun, thus standing to our in the same relation as hers to 
her, youre to your, mine to my: as, the land is ours; your 
land and ours. 


Sir, oure strengh myght nogt stabill tham stille, 
They hilded for ought we couthe halde, 
Oure vnwitt ng. 
ork Plays (E. E, T. 8.), p. 826. 
In this houre 


I wol ben dede, or she shal bleven ovre, 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 539. 
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Whether we preach, pray, baptize, communicate, con- 
demn, give absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers of 
God's mysteries, our words, judgments, acts, and deeds 
are not ours but the Holy Ghost’s, 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 77. 


One with our feelings and our powers 
And rather part of us than ours. 
Scott, Marmion, iii., Int. 


A former spelling of hour. 


There may areste me no pleasaunce, 
And our be our I fele grevaunce. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, 1.117. (Halliwell.) 
our-. For words so beginning, see uro-. 
ourang-outang, n. An erroneous form of orang- 

utan, 


our?t, 2. 


Same as uranographist. 
ouranography, ». Same as uranography. 
Ourapterida, n. pl. Same as Urapterygida. 
ourari (6-rii’ri), n. Same as curart. 

Ouratea (6-ra'té-i), n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), < 
oura-ara, the native name of the tree in Gui- 
ana.] A genus of trees of the polypetalous order 
Ochnacee and the tribe Ochnee, known also as 
Gomphia, and distinguished by the ten stamens 
and terminal panicles. There are about 100 species, 
natives of America, Africa, and Asia in the tropics. They 
have alternate shining evergreen leaves, yellow flowers of 
five petals (with the five sepals also commonly yellow), 
and a fruit of about five drupes sessile on a broad recepta- 
cle. See candlewood, 1. 


ouranographist, n. 


Ourax (6’raks), n. [NL.,< Gr. otpaé, Attic name 


of the bird rérp:é.] 1. Sameas Pauzi. Cuvier, 
1817.—2. Same as Mitu, 2. Stoainson, 1837. 
oure!, pron. A Middle English form of our!, 
oure*t, x. A Middle English form of hour. 
ourebi (ou’re-bi), n. [Also oribi; S. African.) 
The bleekbok of South Africa, Antilope scoparia 
or Scopophorus ourel, about 2 feet high, of a 
pale-dun color, white below, with sharp strong 
annulated horns in the male, inhabiting open 
plains. 
ouretic, a. 
ourie, a. 


See uretic. 
See oorie. 


ourn (ourn), they [< our + -n, an adj. suffix 


used also in Ay hisn, etc.] Ours. [Prov. or 


dial., Eng. and U.§.] 


Ovurn ’s the fust thru-by-daylight train. 
Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 


ouro-. For words so beginning, see uro-. 


Ours (ourz), pron. See our!. 
ourse (our-self’), pron. [<ME. oure self, ete.: 
see our! and self, and ef. himself, myself.| My- 


self: relating to we and us, when used of a sin- 
gle person, as in the regal or formal style. 


Graunte that we ey oure silf to enserche & se, 
As thou for us on e were rent, 
Thou chese us to thee for charite. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 117. 


What touches us ourself shall be last served. 
hak., J. C., iti. 1. 8 


Not so much as a treaty can be obtained, unless we 
would denude ourself of all force to defend us. 
Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 


As virtue for itself, s0 fortune, base. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 


ourselves (our-selvz’), pron. pl. [< our + selves.] 


We or us, not others: often, when used as a 
nominative, added to we by way of emphasis; 
when in the objective, often without emphasis 
and simply serving as the reflexive pronoun cor- 
bd a to us: as, we blame ourselves; we 
pledge ourselves. 

Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing 
as of ourselves; but our sufficiency isof God. 2 Cor. iif. 5. 


All things that are 
Made for our general uses are at war — 
E’en we oe ourselves. 
her, Upon ‘‘An Honest Man’s Fortune.” 
We ourselves might distinctly number in words a great 
deal farther than we usually do. Locke. 


All our knowledge is Ourselves to know. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 898. 
To awaken and cherish this love of truth in ourselves 
and in others, to follow after it as long as we live, this is 
what has created the prophets, saints, heroes, and mar- 
tyrs of history. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 152. 


-ous, [ME. -ous, -ouse; < OF. -ous, -08, -us, -eus, 


later -eux, }’, -eux = Sp. Pg. It. -oso, < L. -dsus, 
for *-onsus, orig. (Aryan) *-wansa, *-wanta, a 
suffix (equivalent to E. -ful or -yl or -ed2) 
attached to nouns to form adjectives noting 
fullness, as in callosus, hard-skinned, callous, 
Jamosus, noted, famous, generosus, well-born, 
generous, odiosus, hateful, odious, religiosus, 
scrupulous, religious, sumptuosus, costly, sump- 
tuous, vitiosus, faulty, vicious, etc.] <A suffix of 
Latin origin, forming, from nouns, adjectives 
denoting fullness or abundance, or sometimes 
merely the presence, of the thing or quality 
expressed by the noun, as in callous, famous, 


oust! (oust), v. ¢. 


oust? (oust), x. 
ouster (ous’tér), 7. 


out (out), adv. and Prep. 


out 


generous, odious, religious, sumptuous, vicious, 
etc. (see etymology). Many modern English adjec- 
tives taken directly from the Latin have -ose, as jocose, 
verbose, with or without an equivalent form in -ous, as 
herbose herbous, onerose onerous, vinose vinous, spicous spt- 
cose, etc., the form in -ose being especially common in 
botanical terms. By reason of the agreement in the ter- 
minal prouncieon of English cr eer in -ous and the 
English pronunciation of Latin adjectives in -us (in Latin 
a mere nominative termination), many such adjectives in 
-us have been transferred into English with the accom- 
modated termination -ous, as anxious, conspicuous, devious, 
obvious, previous, serious, etc., from Latin anzius, firs hee 
us, devius, obvius, previus, serius, etc. So with Latin or 
New Latin adjectives in -us from Greek -os, as in acepha- 
lous, etc. The suffix -ous is felt.as an English formative 
only when a noun accompanies the adjective, as in JSamous, 
odious, religious, ambitious, etc., associated with the nouns 
Jame, odium, religion, ambition, etc. It is sometimes used 
(as also -ose), a8 an English formative, attached to words of 
non-Latin origin, as in quartzous or quartzose, etc. 


ouset, 7. An obsolete form of ooze. 
ousel, n. See ouzel. 
ouset (ou’set),. (Origin obscure.] <A cluster 


of cottages; a hamlet or clachan. Halliwell. 
(Seotch and North. Eng.] 
[< ME. *ousten, < OF. ous- 
ter, oster, I’. 6ter = Pr. ostar, remove, oust; 
peraees < ML. *haustare, draw out, remove (?), 
eq. of L. haurire, pp. haustus, draw (water): 
see haurient, haust2, exhaust.| 1+. To take 
away; remove.—2, To turn out; eject; dis- 
possess. 
Afterwards the lessor, reversioner, remainder-man, or 


any stranger doth eject or oust the lessee of his term. 
Com., ITI. xi. 

Nothing less than the death of one Pharaoh, and the 
succession of another, could owst a favorite from his post- 
tion. Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 160. 

He... sack’d my house; 
From mine own earldom foully ousted me. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
Same as oast. 
[< OF. ouster, inf. used as 
noun: see oustl.] In law, a putting out of pos- 
session; ejection; the act of depriving one of 
his freehold. In modern use it implies a wrongful ex- 
clusion, and is used only with reference to real property. 
Also called dispossession. 

Itis . . . stated that Smith the lessee entered ; and that 
the defendant, William Stiles, who is called the casual 
ejector, ousted him ; for which ouster he brings this action. 

Blackstone, Com., III. xi. 
Judgment respondeat ouster. S8ce judgment.— Oust- 
er by discontinuance. See discontinuance. 


ouster-le-main,”. [< OF. ouster, remove, + le, 


la, the, + main, hand: see main3.] In feudal 
times, a writ or judgment for recovery of lands 
out of the hand of the superior lord. 

The heir, at the age of twenty-one, and the heiress, ori- 
ginally at the age of fourteen, but subsequently at the age 
of eighteen, sued out his or her livery or ousterlemain 
(take the hand off), and obtained release from royal pro- 


tection and control. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 85. 


[< ME. out, owt, oute, 
owte, ¢ (a) AS. at = OS. at = OF ries. at = MD. 
ut, D. uit=MLG. ut, ute, uten = OHG. tz, tizs, azz, 
MHG. tz, asz, tis, G. aus = Icel. at = Sw. ut = 
Dan. ud = Goth. tit, out; whence (0) AS. ate = 
OS. tita, ute = OF ries. uta, ute = OHG. tize, aizze, 
ucst, MHG. tize, tizze, ouze = Sw. ute = Dan. 
ude = Goth. uta, out, without; (c) AS. dtan = 
OS. utan = OHG. azana, iizén, MHG. iizen, G. 
aussen = Ieel. titan = Sw. utan = Dan. aden = 
Goth. étana, from without; prob. = Skt. ud, 
up, out. Hence comp. utter (whence utter, v., 
utterance, etc.), superl. utterest, utmost, outmost, 
etc., about, without, outward, ete.) I, adv. 1. 
Forth, either from a place, position, state, con- 
dition, or relation, or into a specified position, 
condition, existence, action, view, association, 
ete.—the original notion ‘forth’ or the result- 
ant notion ‘in’ prevailing according to the con- 
text or to circumstances. (@) From within or the 
inside to the exterior or outside: as, to go out; to rush out. 


choc came and toke hym ove aside ; 
“Do after me,” quod she, “as in this case.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 884. 


Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire 
leap out. Job xii. 19. 
There he sat and sung their loves, 
As she went owt and in. 
The Jolly Goshawk (Child's Ballads, III. 286). 


(6) From a source or receptacle : to draw out a dagger; 
to pour out wine; to squeeze ou a drop. 
He saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the 
governor of the feast. John ik. 8. 
The sheepfold here 


Pours out ite fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 
Cowper, Task, 1. 291. 
(c) From confinement, concealment, obscurity, entangle- 
ap etc.: as, to let out a secret; to bring out the mean- 
ing of a passage. 
Hit is lure of our lyues, and we let sholde 
ffor to wreke vs of wrathe for any wegh oute, 
Destruction 


Of Troy, 1. 2175, 


out 


One encompass’d with a winding maze, 
That cannot tread the way out pas f 
Shak., Lucrece, 1}. 1152. 


They gnash their tusks, with fire their oe roll, 
Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 
Pope, Iliad, xii. 168. 


(d) From a proper or usual place, position, orconnection: 
as, to cut out a line of verse ; to put out of joint. 


These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner oud. 
Shak., Lucrece, ]. 413. 


(The book of Hali] was after by the Iewes altered, put- 
ting out and in at their pleasure. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 273. 


With this you may do what you please, put owt, put in, 
communicate or suppress. 
Milton, Ruptures of the Commonwealth. 


It does not scem to be possible that you and your party 
should ever go out. ulwer. 


(e) From a number of objects; from among others, or from 
all the others, as by seeking, choosing, separating, omit- 
ting, etc.: as, to find out; to pick out; to leave out. 


Of the yonge oute trie [pick, cull}, 
Oon here, oon there, and elles where hem dripe. 
Palladius, Husbondrie(E. E. T. 3.), p. 64. 


I, even I, will both search my sheep and seek them oud. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 11. 


Till utmost end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 137. 


I desire to hear from you concerning Mr. Feather. 
stone's resolution, and whether you have inquired cut a 
chamber forme. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 420. 


(Cf) From accustomed security to the field of combat, 
ee single combat: as, to call a man out to fighta 
uel. 


Yet others tell, the Captain fix’'d thy douht, 
He'd call thee brother, or he'd call thee oud, 
Crabbe, Parish Register. 


We must have him out, Harry. 
Thackeray, Virginians, x. 


2. From any previous position, state, or condi- 
tion. (a) In or into plain sight, prominence, or relief. 


I am very cold; and all the stars are out too, 
The little stars, and all that look like aglets. 
Fletcher (and anvther), Two Noble Kinsmen, ffi. 4. 


The stars come ouf, and the night-wid 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
M. Arnold, The Future. 


(b) Into public view or notice; hence, in or into vogue, 
fashion, or circulation: as, the book came out last year. 


We gossips are bound to believe it, an’t be once oté and 
a-foot. B. Jonson, Staple of News, fii. 2. 


(c) In or into social notice; in or into society. 


Pray, is she out or not? Iam puzzled; she dined at the 
parsonage with the rest of you, which seemed like being 
out; and yet she says so little that I can hardly suppose 
she is. Jane Austen, Mansticld Park, v. 


(@) Into general knowledge or publicity: as, the story 
eaked out. 


Sorwfuliche sche sizt last out schold it lett. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 2971. 


(e) In or into existence: as, the meanest man out. 


To lowe-lybbyng men the larke is resembled; 

Arestotle the grete clerke suche tales he telleth ; 

Thus he lykneth in his lugyk the leste foule oute. 
Piers Ploirinan (B), xii. 267. 


“Three admirable members of Parliament,” I cried, 
“who, donning the cross of charity —" “I know,” inter- 
rupted 8——; “the cleverest thing out!” 

M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland, xii. 


(/) In or into a state of confusion, vexation, dispute, vari- 
ance, or unfriendliness: as, he is out in his calculations; 
to fall out about trifles. 


We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we fell out, I know not why. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 


Disgruntle, according to an American authority, means 
to put any one out very seriously; not out of a theatre or 
musical hall, but out of temper. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., III. 25. 


(g) From among the number of contestants; so as to be 
no longer in the game: as, B was put out in the third 
round. ; 

3. Forth as regards extension or protraction; 
in length or duration: as, to spread out a mat; 
to stretch out a hand. 


Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? Wilt thou draw 
out thine anger to all generations? Ps. Ixxxy. 5. 


And my laments would be drawn ove too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1]. 1616. 


Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 
And, stretch'd out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
Milton, L'Allegro, 1. 111. 


4. Forth; forward; away, as from a point of 
departure. 
They went out from us, but they were not of us. 
1 John fi. 19. 


When they were ready to set out for London, a man of 
my lord cardiual’s, by commission and main power, took 
‘em from me. Shak., Hen. VIIL, ii. 2. 6. 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 


Through the cold and ey mist. 
ood, Eugene Aram. 
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5. Without; outside; forth or away from the 
place, house, or apartment; in the open air; 
out of doors: opposed to in or within: as, he 
went ouf at noon; to hang out a sign. 

It is death to have any consultation for the common- 
wealth out of the council, or the place of the common elec- 
tion. Str T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii. 3 

What man soever there be of the house of Israel, that 
killeth an ox, or Iamb, or goat, in the camp, or that kill- 
eth it out of the camp. Lev. xvii. 3. 


Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and ou. 
Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 60. 


Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 
Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 
The living words 
Of so great men as Lancelot and our King 
Pass not from door to door and out again, 
But sit within the house. Tennyson, Holy Grail 

My camera really looked as though it were languishing 
for “a day out.” Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 457, 
6. Not in or within; absent: as, when the wine 
18 in, the wit is out. (a) Not in the house, at home, 
or at hand: as, my master is out; at the library the book 
was out. 

When we reached Albion Place they were out; we went 
after them, and found them on the pier. 

Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, v. 
(b) No longer in the game in which one has duly had his 
turn; not now engayed in playing. 

He (the striker] is . . . out if he strikes the ball into the 
air, and it be caught by any of his antagonists before it 
reaches the ground, and retained long enough to be thrown 
up again, Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 176. 

I wish I had space to describe the whole match: ... how 
the Lords’ men were out by half-past twelve o'clock for 
ninety-eight runs. 7. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 
(c) Not in office or employment; unemployed; disengaged: 
as, a butler superannuated and out of service. 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too; 

Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who 's out, 


Shak., Lear, v. 3. 15. 
(d) Not in place; dislocated. 
O, good sir; softly, good sir! I fear, sir, my shoulder- 
blade ia out. Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 77. 
(e) Not in present or personal possession or use; let for 
hire, or placed at interest. 


Thu. Considers she my possessions? 
Pro, O, ay; and pities them. 
Thu, Wherefore? ... 
Pro. That they are out by lease. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 2. 29. 


Those lands were out upon leases of four years, after the 
expiration of which tenants were obliged to renew. 
, Arbuthnot, 
(f) At a loss (by a certain sum): as, he is out ten dollars. 
He was out fifty pounds, and reimburst himself ld Bt 
selling two copies. Bp. Felt. 
(g) Not in practice; unskilful from want of practice. 
Wide o' the bow-hand! i’ faith, your hand is out. 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 1. 185. 
(A) Not in vogue or fashion. 


Such practice hath been in England. But beware; it 
will be out one day. 
Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Calling at my father’s to change my long black cluak 
for a short one (long cloaks being now quite otf). 
Pepys, Diary, Oct. 7, 1660, 
Probably by next winter this fashion will be at the height 
in the country, when it is quite out at London. 
Addison, Country Fashions, 


(t) Atvariance; at odds; unfriendly. 
I beseech you, sir, be not out with me. 
Shak., J. C., £1. 19. 
%. Beyond fixed or regular limits. 


My Dove, but once let loose, I doubt 
Wou'd ne’er return, had not the Flood been out. 
Coicley, The Mistress, Welcome. 


It was the sort of thing of which he might have died had 
the floods been out, or the atmosphere as deleterious as it 
sometimes was. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xiv. 
8. So as to be exposed or made bare, as by rents 
in one’s clothing. 

If you be owt, sir, Ican mend you. Shak.,J.C., £11.19. 

It is a fervour not very frequent . . . to embrace Reli- 
gion in rags, and virtue when it is vagrant and mendicant, 


out at heels and elbows. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 257. 


In three Weeks he shall be bare-foot ; in a Month out at 
Knees with begging an Alms. 
Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 12. 
9. In a state of disclosure; so as to be no 
longer concealed. 
Yes, yes, all's out; I now sce the whole affair. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 
10. In a state of advanced development; spe- 
cifically, of plants, in foliage; in blossom; in 
bloom. 


The hedges were so full of wild flowers, the trees were 
80 thickly out in leaf. Dickens, Bleak House, xviii. 


I believe the weeping willows will be out by that time, 
and we can have real branches. Won't that be splendid! 
H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 499. 

11. Away from the mark: in error; wrong; out 
of line, time, key, and the like: as, he is quite 


out 


out in his guess; the soprano is out with the 
other parts. 
Raise your notes; you're out: fie, fic! 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 8. 
He had no opinion of reputed felicities below, and ap- 
prehended men widely out in the estimate of such happi- 
ness. Str T. Browne, To a Friend. 
He is out if he thinks the whole world is blind. 
Sutft, Bickerstaff Papers. 
The convex has to be done 80 correctly that, if the lens 
is the l0uth part of an inch ow, its value is destroyed. 
Mayhew. 


12. In a state of confusion or perplexity; puz- 
zled; at a loss. 


Very good orators, when they are out, they will spit. 
hak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 76. 


Do I not looke pale, as fearing to be out in my speech? 
Nay, haue I not all the signes of a Prologue about me? 
T. Heywood, Prologue to Four Prentices of London. 


13. In a state of completion; over; at an end. 


Our hour 
Is fully out. Shak., A. and C., iv. 9. 38. 


He was nere fourskore years of age (if not all out) when 
he dyed. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 408. 


When Molly came home from the party to-night— 
The party was out at nine. St. Nicholas, XVI. 363. 


14. In a state of exhaustion or extinction. 


When the butt is out, we will drink water; not a drop 
before. Shak., Tempest, ili. 2. 1. 


When thy goods are gone and spent, the lamp of their 
love is out. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 431. 


The fire out, and — the tankard of ale out too! 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 74. 


“Woman! woman!” cried Pluck, ‘the keg is out, it 
{the rum] is all gone.” S. Judd, Margaret, i. 6. 


15. Abroad; away. Especially —(a) Away from 
port ; outward bound; on the outward voyage: as, when 
three days out we fell in with a wreck. 


The cargo I have fitted out, the freight and assurance 
out and home, the customs to the queen, and the interest 
of my own money, and besides all these expenses a rea- 
sonable profit to myself. Steele, Spectator, No. 174. 


(b) At large; on the march; afield, or in the fleld; on 
duty; on a hunting expedition; on the dueling-ground : 
ag, the militia were out in force; the bushwhackers are 
out; the hounds are out; he was out in 1746 (that is, with 
the Jacobites), 


Saue Ector — was otfe, as aunter befelle, 
In 2 countre by éoursse that of the coron helde . . 
ffor play or for purpos. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1707. 


You need not to have pricked me; there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 126. 


I saw that there was no Credit to be given to his Word; 
for I was a Week out with him and saw but four Cows, 
which were so wild that we did not get one. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 364. 
There sat Arthur on the dais-throne, 
And those that had gone out upon the Quest, 
Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them, 
And those that had not, stood before the King. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


(c) Abroad; absent in foreign lands; beyond the sea, 


If any wight had spoke whil he was oute 
To hire of love, he hadde of it no doute [fear]. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 366. 
He hath been out nine years, and away he shall again. 
Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 33. 


16. To others; to outside parties, as for use at 
interest, premium, commission, wages, etc.: as, 
to lend out money; to let out lodgings; to farm 
out a contract; to hire out by the day. 


They that were full have hired out themselves for bread. 
1 Sam. fi. 5, 


He shall, if he be minded to travel, put owt money upon 
his return, and have hands enough to receive it upon any 
terms of repayment. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 129. 


17. Toanend. (a) Toaconclusion or settlement: as, 
to heur one out; to face or fight it out; to hold out to the 
last ; to have it ow. with an opponent. 


O, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days? 
Shak., Sonnets, lxv. 


I cannot be heard out ; they cut me off, 
As if I were too saucy. 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, i. 1. 


Fly, envious Time, till thou run oud thy race. 
Milton, Time. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow. 
Longfellow, The Village Blacksmith. 
Her brother had it out with the archdeacon about the 
Bristol guano. Trollope, Barchester Towers, xxili. 
(b) To development, completion, consummation, or perfec- 
tion; to a successful issue: as, to work owl a plan; to spell 
out a message; to make out or puzzle out something ob- 
scure; to carve out a fortune; to eke ot a livelihood; to 
deck out a room. 

Work oué your own salvation with fear and trembling. 
Phil. ii. 12. 
She laughed at no mistakes they made, but helped them 
out with modesty. Sutft, Death of Stella. 
The church furnished him out, and provided a pinnace 
to transport him. Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 76. 
On the 6th of May, . . . the Festa of St. Catherine, when 
a procession of priests and acolytes ... and little girls 


out 


dressed out in white carry a splendid silver image of their 
patroness about the city. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 66. 


(c) To exhaustion, extinction, or conclnsion; to the end; 
so as to finish or exhaust or be exhausted or consumed ; 80 
as to bring to naught or render useless: as, the supplies 
have given out; to wear out; to eat out (consume); to 
pump ow a well, or bail out a boat; to put out one’s eyes 
or a light. 
Her candle goeth not out by night. Prov. xxxi. 18. 
You wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a 
cause between an vrange-wife and a fusset-seller. 
Shak., Cor., i. 1. 78, 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put owt. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 83. 
Legion on legion on thy foeman roll, 
And weary out his arm — thou canst not quell his soul. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 9 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, cvi. 


18. So as to free from obstruction, encum- 

brance, or refuse: as, to sweep out a room; to 
thresh out grain; to weed out a garden. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 

corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 
Mercury can warrant out 


His undertakings, and make all things good. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 1. 


19. Without stint or reserve; in an open and 
unreserved manner; fully; completely; thor- 
oughly; outright; hence, plainly; clearly; 
loudly: as, to speak out ; to read out the names; 
to eall or ery out; to ring or sing out. 

Swears he (Cupid) will shoot no more, but play with spar- 


rows 
And be a boy right ove. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 101. 


Speake out, Maisters; I would not have that word stick 
in your teeth, or in your throat. 
Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Come, come, at all I laugh he langhs, no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. 
Pope, Epil. to Satires, i. 36. 


T have seen Stuart once; he seems tormented to death 
with friends, but he talked out about Paris very fairly and 
pleasantly. Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 


All the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at hunting-tide. 
Tennysoxw, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


All outt. See all. Bred out. See breed. From out 
of. See out, under out, Pie From Bins our: See 
Jrom.— In and out, to and fro; in waving lines. 


The glancing lines of Giddyburn —in and out, in and 
out —showed like a oe krees. 
J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 20. 


Out and away, in a preéminent degree ; by far. 
Upolu is out and away the best island to possess, both 


commercially and politically. 
Nineteenth Century, XIX. 310. 


Out and out, to the utmost; thoroughly and completely ; 
absolutely; without qualification. 


For oute and oute he is the worthyeste, 
Save vonly Ector, which that is the beste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 789. 


Allodial land was land in which a man had the full and 
entire property ; which he held (as the saying is) out and 
out. Sir EB. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 69. 


Outof. [Inthis connection out is properly an adverb, and 
of a preposition, but out of may be regarded as a compound 
preposition, like tato or upon. | fe Forthfrom. (1) From 
within; from the bounds, precincts, possession, contain- 
ing, holding, or grasp of : as, out of the dour or window ; 
out of his clutches; oué of the darkness and silence, 


There thai demet the duke, as by du right, 
All his londes to lose, & launche out of towne. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8), 1. 12806. 


The swoord was never yet out of theyr hand. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


See where he looks owt of the window. 
; Shak., T. of the S., v. 1. 56. 


Thou, at the sight 
Pleased, out of heaven shalt look down and smile. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 257. 


The Butler refused to scratch Hough’s name out of the 
buttery-book. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., viii. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 
Tennyson, Flower in the Crannied Wall. 


(2) From an origin, source, or place of derivation or sup- 
ply: as, oul of evil good often comes. 


She shall be called Woman, because she was taken out 
of Man. Gen. ik 23. 


And let him that is on the housetop not go down into 
the house, neither enter therein, to take anything out of 
his house. Mark xiii. 15, 

These my sky-robes spun owt of Iris’ woof. 
Hilton, Comus, 1. 83. 

There came in my time to the Coll. one Nathaniel Co- 
nopios out uf Greece. Evelyn, Diary, May 10, 1637. 

St. Paul quotes one of their | a for this saying, not- 
withstanding T. G.'s censure of them out of Horace. 

Bp. Stdling fleet. 

A military despotism rose out of the confusion. 

Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


(3) From, a8 a motive or reason; on account of: as, he did 
it out of kindness, pity, fear, ete. 
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Out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto 
you. 2 Cor. ii. 4. 


Out of my love to you, I came hither. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 137. 


I... unbosom’d all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower'd 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 880. 


T resolved to walk it, out of cheapness; but my unhappy 
curiosity is such that 1 find it always my interest to take 
coach. Steele, Spectator, No. 454. 


I took my place on the stage, whence I could see the ac- 
tors of ny poor piece. . . . [suppose the performers gave 
me a wide berth out of pity for me. 

Thackeray, Virginians, lxxx. 


(4) From among; from the midst of; by selection from. 


Officers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
to order all things with public consent. 
Huooker, Eccles, Polity, Pref., ii. 


I have chosen you out of the world. John xvi. 19. 
They all or any six of them agreeing as before, may 
choose their president out of themselves. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 125. 
The Northermost of them [islands] where we first an- 
chored I called the Duke of Grafton’s Isle as soon as we 
landed on it, having married aye out of his Dutch- 
ess's I'amily. mpter, Voyages, I. 422. 
(5) From ; by means of; by. 
Hold gou out of heie gates. 
William of Palerne, 1. 1691. 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou or- 
dained strength. Ps. viii. 2. 


I learnt it out of women’s faces. Shak., W.T., ii. 1. 12. 


(0) Forth from, 80 as to pass or reach beyond; beyond the 
lines, limits, scope, sphere, reach, or influence of: as, to 
be out of sight; out of hearing; out of date; time out of 
mind (that is beyond the reach of memory). 
Laughing is reproueable if it be out of measure. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 105. 


If this had not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buried out o’ Christian burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1, 28 


Oh antiquity! 
Thy great examples of nobility 
Are out of imitation. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, £ 1. 


Joseph S. William! stop Mr. Stanley, if he's not gone. 
Rowley. Oh, he’s out Tecan I believe. 
i‘ Sheridan, School for Scandal, v, L 
(c) Without ; bereft of. 


He wax neiz ou zt of his witte for wrath & for anger. 
Wriliam of Palerne, \. 1204. 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 83. 


Oons! he's out of sight! and I’m out af breath! for my 
part! 0, Sir Anthony, why didn't you stop him? why didn't 
you stop him? Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 2. 


He found himself left far behind, 
Both out of heart and owl gy wind. 
. Butler, Hudibras. 


No one can get out of books, 28 some improvident people 
do of matches or coffee, and offer the fact as an excuse for 
borrowing. he Author, I. 58. 


Outofall hot. See hol.—Out of all nickt. See nick!. 
—Onut of assizet, not in accordance with the statutory 
dimensions or weight. 


That euerich chaloun ouer thre ellen of lengthe out of 
a-syse be forfeted. English Gilds (E. E, T.8.), p. 852. 


Out of blood, breath, etc. Sce the nouns.— Out of 
condition, in poor condition; unserviceable. 


The horses are by far the finest, excepting officers’ 
mounts, in the service, and are so greatly beloved and 80 
affectionately cared for that they seldom get out of condt- 
tion. Harper's Mag., LX XIX. 826. 
Out of countenance. See countenance.— Out of course, 
out of order; disordered. 


All the foundations of the earth are out of course. 
Ps, 1xxxii. 5. 


Out of court, in Jaw, dismissed or dropped from the 
cause: usually said cf one who by some default or for a 
defect in his case has lost his status as a suitor, and is no 
longer entitled to prosecute or defend the cause, unless 
by leave or fresh appearance.— Out of cry, out of reach; 
inaccessible or not obtainable. 


I mused very much, what made them so to lie, 
Sith in their countrey Downe is rife, and feathers out of 
crie. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 387. 


Out of date. See datel.—Out of diapason, doors 
drawing, dreadt, fashion. See the nouns—Out of 
framet, out of order; irregular; disordered. 


The king’s majesty, when he cometh to age, will seea 
redress of these things 80 out of frame. Latimer. 


And therewithal came Curiousness and carpéd owt of 
Srame. 
A Praise of Mistress Ryce (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 39). 


Like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame. 


Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 193. 
Out of gear, hand, hart, humor. See the nouns.-- 
Out of (his) time, after completion of an agreed terin of 
apprenticeship: said of an apprentice.— Out of joint. 
See joint.— Out of kilter or kelter. See kilter.— Out 
of level, not on the same planc; uneven, as a table.— 
Out of one’s beat. See beatl.— Out of one’s element. 
See element, 4.—Out of one’s head. Sec head.— Out of 
order, place, plumb, pocket, print, reason, register 
season, sorts, square, temper. See the nouns. Out 
of the common, or out of common, unusual; extraor- 
dinary ; more or less remarkable. 


T daresay Mr. Lobyer is tired of being a millionaire — 
there are 80 many millivnaires nowadays — and aman must 


out (out), a. and n. 


out 


be a billionaire if he wants to be anything out of the com. 
mon, Miss Braddon, Lady’s Mile, xxiL 


Out ofthe way. See way.—Out of time, touch, trim, 
true, tune, winding, work. Sec the nouns. 
. prep. 1. From the interior of; forth from. 


You have pushed owt your gates the very defender of 

them. Shak., Cor., Vv. 2. 41. 
In and out 

The figures (of a carven chair], like a serpent, ran a scroll. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


2. On the exterior of; outside of. 


The gods confound — hear me, you good gods all — 
The Athenians both within and oud that wall! 
wak., T. of A, iv. 1. 38 
3t. Beyond; past. — 


William wel wiztli with-oute any fere, 
Mornyng out mesure to Melior he wendes, 
& siked ful sadili. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), L 1640. 


(The use of out as a preposition is obsolete or poetic. A 
prepositional use is generally secured by subjoining of, 
Srom, or some other preposition to the adverb out. Asa 
preposition out is often pleonastically preceded by from, 
Jrom out of being also uged in place of from out. 


I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 
The pride of kingly sway from out my heart. 
Shak., Rich. 0., iv. 1. 206. 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay erewhile a holocaust, 
From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 
Revives. Milton, 8. A., 1. 1708. 
Satan ... landed safe 
From out of Chaos. Milton, P. L, x. 317. 


In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosum of the lake. 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 


All feebleness from out her did she cast 
With thought of love —and death that drew ancear. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 318.) 


[In composition out has either its ordinary adverbial sense, 
as in outcast, outcome, outlook, etc., or a prepositional force, 
as in outdoors, or forms transitive verbs denoting a going 
beyond or surpassing of the object of the verb, in doing 
the act expressed by the word to which it is prefixed, as 
in outrun, outshine, outvenom, etc. In the last use espe- 
cially out may be used with almost any noun or verb. 
Only a few, comparatively, of such compounds are entered 
below; and {if of modern formation they are left without 
further etymological note. } 


out (out), évéerj. [Imperative and exclamatory 


use of out, adv.] Begone! away! See the verb. 
Oute! owte! I go wode [inad) for wo. York Plays, p. 5. 
Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Shak., Luerece, I. 1016. 
Cal. I would kill the King, 
That wrong'd you and your daughter. 
Mel. Out, traitor! 
Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, fii. 2. 
Out, out, hyrena! these are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee. , 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 748. 
“Out, you imp of Satan!” said his master; “vanish — 
begone — or my conjuring rod goes about your ears.” 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. 
Out, harrow!} alas, help me! See harrow3, Skelton.— 
Out on, out upon, shame on; a curse on. 
Ovcte on the, Lucifer, lurdan! oure lyghte has thee lorne. 
York Plays, p. 5. 
T am wild as winter, 
Ambitious as the devil; owt upon me! 
I hate myself, sir. Fletcher, Mad Lover, iv. 4. 
Out on my wretched humour ! it fs that 
Makes me thus monstrous in true humane eyes, 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ifi. 2. 


Now, out upon thee, canting knave! 


Whittier, The Exiles. 
Out with. (a) Away with. 
Joseph S. Sir, by heaven you shall go! 
Charles S. Ay, out with him, certainly ! 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 
(b) Draw, do, say, etc., at once. 
Out arith thy sword; and, hand in hand with me, 
Rush to the chamber of this hated king. 
Beau, and Fl., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 2. 

Out with it, Sir John ; do not envy your friend the plea- 
sure of hearing. B. Jonson, Epicoene, v. 1. 
[< out, adv.] J, a. 1. Ex- 
ternal; exterior: used in composition: as, 
which side — the outside or the inside? 

I wish 200 footemen and fiftye horsemen to be placed 
.. . Sve as they mighte keepe bothe the O-Relyes, and 
also the O-Farrels, and all that ouf-skirte of Meathe in 
awe. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Her fame had spread itself to the very out-edge and cir- 
cuinference of that circle. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 13. 
2t. Outlying: used in composition: as, outpost, 
outhouse. 

Orgayle and ee and alle this orcte iles. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 30. 

Cephalonia... is an out Hand in the dominions of 
Grecia. Hakluyt's Vuyayes, IL. 168, 
3+. Out of the way; remote; foreign. 

For this cause also doe I greatly dislike the Lord Depu- 
tyes seating at Dublin, being the outest corner in the 
realme, and least necding the awe of his presence. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 


out 


4+. Unpaid; still due: as, “‘out charges,” Paston 
Letters, IW. 126. ; 

II. n. 1. One who is out; specifically, in 
politics, one out of office: opposed to an in: in 
this sense used chiefly in the plural. 


There was then [1775] only two politica] parties, the ins 
and the outs. J. Hutton. 


It was no longer an individual struggle, but a party con- 
test between the ins and ots. 
Dickens, Sketches from our Parish, iv. 


2. See ins and outs, under inl, n.—3, Leave 
to go out; an outing; a holiday ramble or ex- 
eursion. « [Colloq.} 
Us London lawyers don’t often get an out; and when 
we do, we like to make the most of it. 
Dickens, Bleak House, vil. 
She classed her scholars, heard their a's, ab‘s, acorns, 
and abandonments, gave them their outs, rapped with the 
ferule on the window to call them in — the only applica- 
tion she made of the instrument in question. 
S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 1. 


Out to out, from outside to outside; so as to include the 
whole breadth. size, or thickness: applied to measure- 
ments. Eneye. Dict. 
out (out), «. [« ME. outen, ¢ AS. ttian, put out, 
utter (= OHG. uzon, MHG. tzen, put out, refl. 
go out), < ut, out: see out, adv. Cf. utter. In 
the intransitive use out is the adverb used 
elliptically (go, come, or some other verb being 
understood).] I, trans. 1. To put out; expel; 
eject; oust. . 
The Bishop of Segovia . . . was outed of his Office, ban- 


ished the Court, and confined to his Diocese. 
Howell, Letters, I. ili. 21. 
Thomas Cranmer was outed of his Fellowship in Jesus 
College for being married. 
Fuller, Hist. Camb. Univ., vi. 34. 
Some of the ministers that had been outed for their non- 
conformity holding conventicles in Northamptonshire, my 
Uncle Benjamin and Father Josiah adhered to them. 
Franklin, Autobiography, p. 9. 


2t. To sell; dispose of; get rid of. 


With daunger oute we al oure chaffare ; 
Greet prees at market maketh deere ware. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 521. 


3+. To display; publish; utter. 


Who 80 that listeth oufen his folye, 
Lat him come forth, and lerne multipl e. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 281. 


I. intrans. To go or come out; begone; be 
off; be removed or disclosed. 


Thus plagud & torturde with dispaire & feare, 
Out must the fact, he con noe more forbeare. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.) p. 109. 


At the length truth will out. Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 85. 


I have no great devotion, at this instant; 
But for a prayer or two I will not oud, sir. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Malta, iv. 2. 


There, you see relationship, like murder, will out. 
Sheridan, The Critic, iii. 1. 
outact (out-akt’), v. I trans. To exceed in act- 
ing. 
With that he fetch’d a groan, 
And fell n into a swoon, 
Shut both his eyes, and stopp’d his breath, 


And to the life death. 
S. Buller, Hudibras, IT. iii. 1146. 


He has made me heir to treasures 
Would make me outact a real widow's whining. 


Il, intrans. To act openly and boldly. 


Almost from the first there had stood out among the 
Kentuckians some broad, abe irl outacting exhibi- 
tions of exuberant animal vigor, of unbridled animal spir- 
ita, Harper's Mag., UXXI1X, 558. 

out-activet (out-ak’tiv), v. ¢% Toexceed in ac- 
tivity. 


No wonder if the younger out-active those who are more 
ancient. » Worthies (London), IT. 335. 


out-and-out, adv. See out and out, under out, 
adv. = 
He could better than Knuckles, the private, ... 


and was the best batter and bowler, oul and out, of the 
regimental club. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xiii. 
out-and-out (out’and-out’), a. [< out and out, 
adr.: see under out, adv.}] Thorough; thor- 
ough-paced ; absolute; genuine; complete; un- 
qualified: as, an out-and-out swindle. [Colloq.] 
The want of personal interest which people in general 


must feel in houses which are not their out-and-out prop- 
erty. . Saturday Rev. 


out-and-outer (out’and-ou’tér), x. Athorough- 
goer; a first-rate fellow; one to be depended 
upon. ([Collog. or slang. ] 
Master Clive was pronounced an out-and-outer, a swell, 
and no mistake. T vy, Newcomes, xvii. 


I am the man as is guaranteed by unimpeachable refer- 
ences to be an out-and-outer in morals. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, lx. 
Outas!+, n. [Also utas, utis; « ME. outas, utas, 
< OF. (AF.) utas, utes, ute, the eighth, < ut, uit, 
263 


y. 
outbidder (out-bid’ér), n. 
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oit, F. huit,< L. octo = E. eight: see eight.) 
The octave (of a feast). 
Lette say these masses be gour hestes 


With-Inne the vtas of the festes. 
Political Poems, etc, (ed. Furnivall), p. 87. 


The same Adam by a decree of the Church was on the 
Munday after the outas of Easter the yeere 1328, burnt at 
Hoggisa Holland, tr. of Camden, ii. 151. (Davies.) 

outast, m. [Early mod. E. also ouwtis, utis, utas ; 
«ME. outas, owtas, outhees, < ML. uthesium, out- 
ery, hue and ery, ¢ AS., ete., ut, out, + ML. hue- 
sium, hutesium, ete., hue: see hue2, The word 
has been assimilated to outasl.] Hue; hue 
and cry; outery; uproar. 
Yet sangh I woodnesse laughyng, on his rage, 


Armed compleint, owfhees, and filers out-rage. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1154. 


God graunte, and at the reverence of God help too, that 
an outas and clamour be made upon the Lord Scales, prey- 
ing hym for the weelof the cuntre. Paston Letters, 1. 1386. 


Hee singeth as wee vse heere in Englande to hallow, 
whope, or showte at houndes, and the rest of the company 
answere him with this Owtis, Igha, Igha, Igha. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 284. 
outas’t, v. 4. [< outas2,n.] To ery out with a 
loud voice; shout. 

These cried there, like mad moody Bedlams, as they heard 
the thunder, ‘‘They are damned, they are damned”; their 
wise preachers outasing the same at Paul's cross. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 244. 

outask (out-ask’). 0. t (= OFries. utaskia = 

Dan. udeske, challenge; as out + aski.] To 

announce as about to be married by the third 

publication of banns; ask in church for the last 
time. [Prov. Eng.] 

All other suitors were left in the lurch, 

And the parties had even been out-asked in church. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 286. 

out-at-elbows (out’at-el’bdz), a. [< out at el- 

bows: see out, adv., 8.] Worn out; threadbare; 
used up; trite. 

The threadbare and out-at-elbows theory of the Sepa- 
rators. G Nineteenth Century, XXI. 479. 

outbalance (out-bal’ans), v. ¢. 
exceed in weight or effect. 

Hardiness, strength, and valour out-balanced in the pub- 
lic estimation the accomplishments of the mind. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 5. 
outbar (out-bir’),v.¢. To bar out; especially, 
to shut out by bars or fortifications. 
Which [bordragings] to outbarre, with painefall pyonings, 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 68. 
outbargain (out-biir’gan), v. ¢. To overreach 
or get the better of in a bargain. 

The two parties [in the marriage market) with their op- 
posite interests stand at bay, or try te outwit or outbar- 
gain each other. Miss Edgeworth, Helen, xix. (Davies.) 

outbeart (out-bar’),v.t. [< ME. outberen = Sw. 
utbara = Dan. udbere; < out + bearl.] To 
bear out; support. Palsgrave. 

outbid (out-bid’), v. 4. To bid more than; go 
beyond in the offer of a price. 

There is a good angel about him; but the devil outbids 
him too. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 4. 363. 

I was outbid for Oliver Cromwell's nightcap. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. 607. 


One who outbids. 


sh. 
outblast (out-blast’), v. [< ME. outblasten; < 
out + blasti.] To blow out. 
outblown (out’blén),a. Inflated; swelled with 
wind. 
At their roots grow floating es, 
Whose outblown bellies cut the yielding seas. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, i. 2. 
outblush (out-blush’), v. ¢. To surpass in blush- 
ing; exceed in rosy color. 
From my pale cheek the lively crimson fied, 
Which in my softer hours, you oft have sworn, 
With rosy beauty far outhiush'd the morn. 
Gay, Elegies, Panthea. 
outbluster (out-blus’tér), v. «. To exceed in 
blustering; get the better of by blustering; 
oust or deprive by means of blustering. 

If ever I steal a teapot, and my women don’t stand up 
for me, pass the article under their shawls, . . . owt-dlus- 
nif sa policontan, . - . those beings are not what I take 

em a. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, On a Medal of George IV. 

outboard (out’bord),a. Naut., outward: noting 
anything that is without or on or toward the 
outside of a ship: as, the outboard works; the 
outboard end of a propeller-shaft. See inboard. 

outboard (out’bord), adv. Naut., in a direc- 
tion laterally away from the center of a ship: 
the opposite of inboard: as, to move an object 
outboard. 

out-boltt (out-bdlt’), v. t To bolt out. 


To outweigh; 


outbreathe 


Those . . . first blot out Episcopacy, that they may blot 
and out-bolt, set up and pull down Magistracy. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 557. (Davées.) 
outbond (out’bond), a. Inarch. See inbond. 
outborn (out’bérn), a. Foreign; not native. 

Johnson, (Rare. ] 
outbound (out’bound), a. Outward bound. 
Triumphant flames upon the water float, 
And oul-bound ships at home their voyage end. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 204. 
outbounds (out’boundz), 2. pl. Outward bounds; 
extreme limits or boundaries. 

Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the 
most out-boundes and abandoned places in the English 
Pale. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

outbowed (out’béd), a. Bowed or bent out- 
ward; curved outward; bellied. 

The convex or out-bowed side of a vessell will hold no- 
thing. Bp. Hall, Holy Panegyric. 

outbrag (out-brag’), v. t 1. To suEpaes in 
bragging or bravado; outbrave.—2t. To sur- 
pass in beauty. 
His phenix down began but to appear, 


Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin 
Whose bare out-bragg'd oe web it seem’d to wear. 


hak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 96. 
outbraidt, v.¢. [< ME. outbreiden, outebreyden 
(pret. outebreyde), awake, < out + braid, move, 
rouse, ete.: see braidl.] To awake. 
outbrastt, v.i. Anobsolete variant of outburst. 
Chaucer. 
outbrave (out-brav’), v.t. Tosurpass in brav- 
ing or defying; exceed in daring or audacity. 
I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 


Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, . . 
To win thee, lady. Shak. 


.. M. of V., 1. 1. 28. 
He doth bear a golden bow, 
And a quiver, hanging low, 
Full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts. B. Jonson, Hue and Cry. 
outbrayt (out-bra’), vt [< out + bray, used 
as a variant of breathe or perhaps braid!.) To 
breathe out. 
The snake that on his crest hot fire outbrayed. Fairfaz. 
Whiles the sad pang approaching shee does feele, 
Braies out her latest breath, and up her eies doth seele. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. 4. 38 
outbrazen (out-bra’zn), v. t. To exceed in bra- 
zening; disconcert or discomfit with a brazen 
face or impudence. Johnson. 
outbreak (out’brak), n. 1. A breaking out; 
an outburst; a sudden and violent manifesta- 
tion: as, an outbreak of fever; an outbreak of 
popular indignation. 
Breathe his faults so quaintly 
That they may seem the taints of liberty, 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. 
, Shak., Hamlet, fi. 1. 83. 
2. Arupture of the peace; a public disturbance 
or riot. 

A Whiteboy outbreak, attended by the usual circum- 
stances of disorder and violence, took place while Burke 
was in Ireland (1761 - 8). J. Morley, Burke, p. 25. 

outbreak (out-brak’), v. i. [= OFries. ufbre- 
ka = D. uitbreken = MLG. titbreken = G. aus- 
iia as out + break.) To break or burst 
forth. 


Disordinate authority, thus gain’d, 
Knew not at first, or dursat not, to proceed 
With an out-breaking course, but stood restrain’d 
Within the compass of respective heed. 
Daniel, Civil Wars, vil. 
Instead of subjecting her, he is by the fresh outbreak- 
tng of her beauty captivated. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 47. 


From her worn tried heart there did outbreak 


Wild sobs and vce 
Willtam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 14. 


outbreaker (out’ bra’kér), x. A breaker or wave 


off the shore. Southey. 
outbreaking (out’ bra’ king), n. The act of 
breaking out; an outbreak. 
out-breastt (out-brest’), v. ¢& To surpass in 


power of breast, chest, or voice; outsing. 
I have heard 
Two emulous Philomels beat the ear o’ the night 
With their contentious throats, now one the higher, 
Anon the other, then again the first, 
And by and by out-breasted. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinamen, v. 3 


outbreathe (out-brérH’), v. J. trans. 1. To ex- 
haust or deprive of breath. 
These mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and otdtbreathed, 
To Harry Monmouth. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 108, 
2. To breathe out; expire. 
That sign of last outbreathed life did seem. Spenser. 
II, intrans. To issue as the breath; exhale. 


No smoak nor steam, cut-breathing from the kitchen? 
There's little life ? th’ hearth then. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, {. L 


outbrest 


outbrestt, v.%. An obsolete variant of outburst. 
outbring (out-bring’),v. t. [ME. outcbringen, <¢ 
AS. utbrengan (= D. uitbrengen = MLG. utbring- 
en = G. ausbringen = Sw. utbrinya = Dan. ud- 
bringe), < ut, out, + brengan, bring.) To bring 
out; deliver; utter; express. 
Thus muche as now, O wommanlich wif, 
I may oulebringe. haucer, Troilus, iii. 107. 
out-brothert (out’brurH’ér), m. An out-pen- 
sioner. 

That good old blind bibber of Helicon [Homer] came 
begging to one of the chief cities of Greece and... 
promised them vast corpulent volumes of immortality, if 
they would bestowe upon him but a slender outbrother's 


annuity of mutton and broth. 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 147), 


outbud (out-bud’), v.é. To bud out; sprout forth. 


Such one it was as that renowmed Snake 
Which great. Alcides in Stremona slew, .. . 
Whose many heades, out-budding ever new, 
Did breed him endlesse labor to subdew, 


Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 17. 
outbuild (out-bild’), v. # To exceed in build- 
ing, or in durability of building. 
Virtue alone ouwlbuilds the pyramids. 
Young, Night Thoughts, vi. 312. 
outbuilding (out’bil’ding), x. A building near 
or subordinate to a main building; an outhouse. 
A huge load of oak-wood was passing through the gate- 
way, towards the out-butldings in the rear. 
auwthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 
outburn (out-bérn’), v. J. intrans. To burn 
away; be consumed by fire. 
She burn’d out love, as soon a8 straw out-burneth. 
Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, 1. 98. 
II. trans. To exceed in burning; burn longer 
than. 
Amazing period! when each mountain-height 


Out-burns Vesuvius; rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass. Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 165. 


We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 


Tennyson, Fair Women. 
outburst (out-bérst’), v. i. 


< ME. *outbersten, 
outbresten, outbrasten; < out + burst.) To burst 
out. 


Tho bigan his teres more outebreste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 257. 
outburst (out’ bérst), n. [< outburst, v.] A 
breaking or bursting out; a violent issue or dis- 
charge; an outbreak: as, an outburst of wrath. 
outburst-bank (out’ bérst-bangk), n. In hy- 
draul. engin., the middle part in elevation of a 
sea-embankment. The normal ratio of its base 
to its height is as two to one. 
outby, outbye (out’bi), adv. (< out + byl.) 1. 
Outside; outdoors; abroad; at some distance 
from home: as, I had been outby and had just 
ot home: the opposite of inby. [Scotch.J—2. 
n mining, going out of the mine or in the di- 
rection of the shaft: the opposite of inby. 
outby (out’bi), a. [< outby, adv.] Outlying; 
remote or sequestered. [Scotch.] 
outtarry (out-kar’i), v.¢. Tocarry out; export. 
Sum of the out-carried commodities in value and cus- 
tom, £294,184.17.2. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 17. 
outcast (out-kast’),v.¢%. [< ME. outcasten, out- 
kesten (= Sw. utkasta = Dan. udkaste); < out + 
cast1.] To throw out; cast forth; expel; reject. 
It being the custom of all those whom the Court casts 
out to labour by all means they can to outcast the Court. 
Heylin, Life of Laud, p. 156. (Davies.) 
outcast (out’kast),a.andn. [< ME. outecaste ; 
pp. of the verb.] I. a. Cast out; thrown away; 
rejected; hence, forsaken; forlorn; miserable; 
specifically, despised socially. 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxix. 


The fugitive bond-woman, with her son, 
Outcast Nebaioth, yet found here relief. 
Milton, P. R., if. 309. 


Ghosts of outcast women return lamenting, 
Purged not in Lethe. Swinburne, Sapphics. 
II. nr. 1¢. That which is thrown away or cast 
forth; refuse. 


‘Owte caste (or refuse). Prompt, Paro. 


2. A person expelled or driven out; an exile; 
one who is rejected or despised. 
I will heal thee of thy wounds, saith the Lord ; because 


they called thee an Outcast, saying, This is Zion, whom no 
man seeketh after. Jer, xxx. 17, 


O long Venpoted Neapolitan. 
Outcast of Naples, England's bloody scourge. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 118 


He dies, sad outcast of each church and state. 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 204. 
3. A falling out; eneias Burns. [Seoteh.] 
— 4, In malting and brewing, increase by mea- 
sure in the bulk of malt as compared with the 
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bulk of the unmalted grain from which the malt 
was made. It is generally computed in bushels, 
and varies from 3 to 8 per cent. =8yn. 2. Repro- 
bate, vagabond, tramp, pariah. 
outcaste (out’kast), 7. (Same as outcast, spelled 
and used so as to simulate a different origin, 
namely < out + caste.] In India, one who has 
suffered expulsion from caste. 
On a forfeiture of caste by either spouse intercourse 
ceases between the spouses; if the out-caste be a sonless 


woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites are per- 
formed for her. Encye. Brit., V. 191. 


Besides the four castes [of India], there,is a large popu- 
lation known as Pariahs or outcastes. 
J.T. Wheeler, Short Hist. India, p. 59. 
outcastingt (out’kas’ting),». [« ME. *outcast- 
ing, outkestinge; verbal n. of outcast, v.] 1. 
That which is thrown out or rejected; offscour- 
ing ; hence, figuratively of persons, a reprobate; 
& castaway. 
As clensyngis of this world we ben maad the outcastynge 
of alle thingis til ghit. Wyclif, 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
2. That which a tree puts forth; a shoot. 


The vifte [fifth] owt-kestinge of the ilke stocke [the tree of 
pride] is scorn. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 22. 


outcatch (out-kach’), v.¢ Toovertake. Hulli- 
well. [Prov. Eng. ] 
outceptt (out-sept’), prep. and conj. [A forced 
form for except, by substitution of out for ex- (L. 
ex, out). Cf. outtake.] Except; unless. 
Look not so near, with hope to understand, 


Out-cept, sir, you can read with the left-hand. 
B. Jonson, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck. 


Turfe. Any other county 


In the kingdom. 
Pan. Outcept Kent. 
B, Jonson, Tale of a Tub, i. 2. 
outch, interj. See ouch2. 
outchase (out-chas’),v. ¢ [« ME. outchacen; <¢ 
out + chase1.] To chase away; put to flight. 
In so moche, that o [one] gode Cristene man, in gode 
Beleeve, scholde overcomen and out chacen a 1000 cursed 
mysbeleevyige men. Mandeville, Travels, p. 261. 
outclearance (out’klér’ans),n. Clearance from 
@ port. 
You will find the duties high at outclearance. 

Foote, Trip to Calais, i. 
outclimb (out-klim’), v. 4. To climb beyond; 
surpass by or as by climbing; rise higher than; 
overtop. 

Her buildings laid 
Flat with the earth, that were the pride of time, 


And did the barbarous Memphian heaps outclimb. 
B. Jonson, Prince Henry's Barriers, 


They must be sever'd or like palms will grow, 
Which, planted near, owt-climd their native height. 
Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert, iii. 1. 
outcome (out’kum), ». [< ME. outecome, ut- 
cume; (out + come.] 1+. A going forth; a ma- 
rauding expedition; incursion; inroad. Com- 
pare outroad.— 2, That which comes out of or 
results from something else; issue; result. 
The Crusades were the outcome of a combination between 


monasticism and knighthood. 
Stilé, Stud. Med. Hist., p. 333. 


The modern direct way of looking at things—the per- 
fectly natural outcome of habit of every man's dealing 
with a thing for himself, and of first necessarily looking to 
see what the thing actually is.. 

S. Lanter, The English Novel, p. 91. 


Politicians, happily, seldom live to see the final outcome 
of their aspirations. Stubbs, Med. and Mod. Hist., p. 20. 
out-comelingt, ». [ME. outcomlyng; < out + 
comeling.] A stranger; a foreigner. 
Wost thon not wel that thou woneg here a wyZe strange, 
An out-comlyng, a carle, we kylle of thyn heued. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), if. 876. 
outcompass (out-kum’pas), v. t. To exceed 
due bounds; stretch or extend beyond. 

If, then, such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of 
man, it is manifest that there is no danger at all in the 
proportion or quantity of knowledge, how large soever, 
lest it should make it swell or out-comnpuss itself. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 
out-cornert (out’kér’nér), n. A remote or ob- 
secure place; a retired nook. 

Through the want of catechizing, many who are well 
skilled in some dark out-corners of divinity have lost them- 
selves in the beaten road thereof. 

Fuller, Holy State, II. ix. 5. 
outcountenancet (out-koun’te-nans), v. t 1. 
To outface; confront or oppose undauntedly. 
While high Content in whatsoever chance 
Makes the brave mind the starres outeountenance. 
Davies, Muse's Teares, p. 14. (Davies.) 
2. To put out of countenance. 
Lucanio, loath to be outcountenanst, followed his aduise. 
Greene, Groats-worth of Wit (ed. 1617). 
out-court (out’kort), ». The exterior or outer 
court; the precinct. 


outdare 


Such persons who, Hike Agrippa, were almost Christians, 
and have been (as it were) in the skirts and out-courts of 
Heaven, (may) chance to apostatize finally, and to perish. 

South, Sermons, VII. xi. 


outcrackt (out-krak’),v.¢. 1. To outbrag; sur- 
pass in boasting. 


Heele out-cracke a Germaine when hee is drunke. 
Marston, The Fawne, iv. 


2. To outshine; surpass in show or pretensions. 


Roberto aduised his brother... to furnish himselfe 
with more crownes, least hee were outcrackt with new 
commers. Greene, Groats-worth of Wit (ed. 1617). 


outcrafty (out-kraf’ti),v. 4. To exceed in craft 
or cunning; overpower by guile. 


That drug-damn'd Italy hath out-craftied him, 
And he’s at some hard point. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iif. 4. 15. 


outcreep (out-krép’), v. 7. [< ME. outcrepen; 
< out + creep.] To creep out. 


It gan sa os at som crevace. 
haucer, House of Fame, 1. 2080. 


outcrier (out’kri“ér),. One who cries or pro- 
claims; specifically, one who proclaims a sale ; 
a public crier; an auctioneer. 


That all such Citizens ag . . . should be constrain’d to 
sell their Household stuff. . . should first cause the same 
to be cry’d thro’ the City, by a Man with a Bell, and then 
to be sold by the common Outeryer appointed for that pur- 
pose. Baker, Chronicles, p. 394. 


outcrop (out’krop), 7. The appearing at the 
surface of a stratum or series of strata, or of a 
vein or ore-deposit of any kind. The outcrop of a 
mctalliferous vein or lode is frequently more or less con- 
cealed by the accumulation of partly decomposed mate- 
rial (see gossan), the result of the decomposition and 
oxidation of the metalliferous part of the lode by atmo- 
spheric agencies, This is called by Cornish miners the 
briil. The outcrops of many veins, on the other hand, 
are very conspicuous, especially when the amount of ore 
present is small, quartz forming the predominating vein- 
stone of a large proportion of the mineral deposits, and 
being very indestructible. The outcrops of the stratified 
formations depend on the amount of inclination of the 
beds. When these lie quite horizontal, there can be no 
outcropping edges of the strata, except when the forma- 
tion has been cut into by erosion. The position on the 
surface of any peed a depends, therefore, on the inclina- 
tion of the bed or vein in question, and on the nature and 
amount of the erosion which has taken place. See cut 
under dtp. ; : 

outcrop (out’krop), v. ¢. To crop out or up; 
specifically, in geol., to come out to the surface 
of the ground: said of strata. 

outcry (out’kri), n.; pl. outeries (-kriz). 1. 
A loud or vehement ery or erying; a ery of in- 
dignation or distress; clamor; confused noise; 
uproar. 

Thy son is rather slaying them; that out 


From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 
ec Milton, 8. A., 1. 1517. 


The reason that there fis such a general outcry amon 
us against flatterers is that there are so very few 
ones. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 


2. An auction; auction. 
I'll sell all at an out-cry. Middleton, Chaste Maid, ili. 3. 


Their houses and fine gardens given away, 
And all their goods, under the spear at outcry. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 
A tax was first imposed upon property sold at auction 
— by outery, knocking down of hammer, by candle, by lot, 
by parcel, or by any other means of sale at auction, or 
whereby the highest bidder is deemed to be the purchaser 
— in Great Britain in 1777. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IIF, 156. 


outcry (out-kri’),v.¢. To cry louder than; over- 
come in crying; hence, to excel in any way. 
You shall have some so impudently aspected, 


They will outcry the forehead of a man. 
Middleton, Mad World, iv. 5. 


In all the storm we must outery the noise of the tem- 
pest, and the voices of that thunder. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 640. 
out-cut (out’kut), a. Shaped by cutting away 
a part. 


The sollerets are remarkable for the large out-cut piece 
at the instep. Hewitt, Ancient Armour, II. 12. 


outdacious (out-da’shus), a. [Also owdacious ; 
a corruption of audacious.) Audacious; bold; 
impudent; forward. [Prov. Eng. and vulgar. ] 
outdaciousness (out-da’shus-nes), 7. Audaci- 
ty; impudence. ([Prov. ne and vulgar. } 
outdare (out-dar’),v. t. 1. To dare more than; 
surpass in daring. 
O noble fellow ! 


Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword. 
hak., Cor., £ 4. 58. 


2. To overcome by daring; defy. _ 


It was myself, my brother, and his son, 
That brought you home, and boldly did oufdare 
The dangers of the time. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 40. 


You will raise me, 
And make me out-dare all my miseries? 
Fletcher (and a , False One, iv. 8. 


y outdistance 


outdistance (out-dis’tans), v. 4. 1. In horse- 
racing, to distance. ence— 2, To excel or 
leave far behind in any competition or career. 
outdo (out-dé’), v. t. To excel; surpass; per- 
form beyond. 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. 
Shak., Cor., ii. 1. 150. 
He who before out-did Humanity. 
Cowley, To the Bishop of Lincoln. 
outdoor (out’dor), a. 1. Out of doors; outside 
of the house; exterior; in the open air: as, 
outdoor amusements.—2, Not cared for within 
doors or in a particular house (as a poor-housce): 
as, outdoor paupers.—3. In Cornish pumping- 
engines, outward: as, the outduor stroke of the 
engine. Intheordinary type of Cornish pumping-engine, 
the water is forced upward in the lift by the weight of the 
descending eke Meee this is the outdoor stroke of the 
engine. In the 7ndvor stroke the rod is lifted by the pres- 
are of the steam on the piston.— Outdoor relief. Sve 
Tegies. 
jatdoors (out-dorz’), adv. Out of doors; out of 
the house; in the open air; abroad. 
outdoors (out-dorz’), n. [< outdoors, adr.) 
The outer air or outer world beyond the limits 
of the house. ([Colloq.] 
Out-doors was terrible to those who looked out of win- 


dows, and heard the raging wind. . . . and could not sum- 
mon resolution to go forth and breast and conquer the 


bluster. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 122. 
out-dresst (out’dres), n. Festal garb; gala- 
dress. 


I ha’ but dizht ye yet in the out-dregs, 
And ‘parel of Earine. 
B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 
outduret (out-dir’), +. ¢t To outlast; endure 
to the end of. 
T feel myself, 


With this refreshing, able once again 
To out-dure danger. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, fii. 6, 
outdwellt (out-dwel’), v. ¢ To dwell or stay 
beyond. 
It is marvel he out-dicells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 


tak., M. of V., fi. 6. 3, 
out-edge (out’ej), n. The extreme edge; the 
furthest bound. [Rare.] 

Her fame had spread itself to the very out-edge and cir- 
cumference of that circle. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 13. 
outen! (ou’tn), prep. [< ME. outen, uten,< AS. 
utan, from without, out: see out.] Out; out 
of; out from. (Obsolete or provincial. ] 
outen! (ou’tn),a. [A var. of out, a.. after outenl, 
prep.) Being from without; strange; foreign; 


peculiar: as, an guten man. ([Prov. Eng. ] 
outen? (ou’tn), v. t [< out + -enl.] To put 
out; extinguish: as, outen the light. [Prov. 


Eng. ] 

outener (out’nér),n. [< outen! + -erl.] A for- 
eigner. Halliiell. [Prov. Eng. ] 

outer! (ou’tér), a. and n. [< ME. outer, ¢ AS. 
uterra, uttera (= OHG. itizar, tizzar, tizer, tizzer, 
MHG. wzer, G. dusser), outer, compar. of at, 
out: see out. Cf. utter, a doublet of outer.) J, 
a. 1, Of or pertaining to the outside; that is 
without or on the outside; external: opposed 
to inner: as, the outer wall. 

The outer cold. Bryant, Little People of the Snow. 
Armed feet 


Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming. Tennyson, Guinevere, 


Time and space are therefore respectively the forms of 


inner and outer perception. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 234. 


2. Further removed; being outside with ref- 
erence to some place or point regarded as in- 
ner or internal. 
The sound of the cherubims’ wings was heard even to 
the outer court. Ezek, x. 5. 
One would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inner, here and there; 
And last the master-bowman, he, 
Would cleave the mark. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxvil. 
Outer bailey. See bailey, °.— Outer bar, in Great Brit- 
ain, the junior barristers collectively, who plead outside 
the bar, as opposed to queen’s counsel and serjeants-at- 
law, who are admitted to plead within the bar. Hence 
outer barristers, or utter barristers, all who are not queen's 
counsel or serjcants-at-law.— Outer form, in printing. 
See form.—Outer garment, a garment worn outside of 
others; especially, a coat, cloak, etc., worn out of doors. — 
Outer house, jib, malleolus, peridium, etc. See the 


nouns, 

II. x. In rifle-practice: (a) The part of a tar- 
get beyond the cireles surrounding the bull’s- 
eye, and thus nearer the outside. (b) A shot 
which strikes that part. 

outer!} (ou’tér), vt. [< ME. outren; ¢ outer, a. 
Cf. utter.) To utter. 

outer? (ou’tér),n. [Var. of ouster, n., after out, 
v., outer!, or else ¢ later OF. outer, F. dter, oust: 


4183 


see oustl, ouster.) In law, dispossession; an 
ouster. 
outerestt (ou’tér-est), a. superl. 
owtereste; < outer + -est}.] 
motest. 
The sonne... 


(ME. outerest, 
Extremest; re- 


comynge from hys ortereste arysyng. 
Chaucer, Boethius, ii. meter 6, 
outerlyt (ou’tér-li), adv. [< ME. outerly; <¢ ou- 
terl + -ly2.] 1. Toward the outside. 
In the lower jaw two tusks like those of a boar, stand- 


ing outerly, an inch behind the cutters. 
N. Grew, Museum. 
2. Utterly. 


Than he lepte to and a-valed the coyf of maile from his 
heed, and seide he wolde smyte it from the sholdres, but 
he wolde hym yelde outerly. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 571. 


outermost (ou’tér-most), a. superl. [Superl. 
from outer!.] Being on the extreme external 
part; remotest from the midst; most distant of 
aseries: as, the outermost row. 

outewitht, adr. and prep. A Middle English 
form of outwith, 

outface (ont-fas’), v. t. 
brave; defy. 

And with presented nakedness out-face 


The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
Shak., Lear, ii. 3. 11. 


2. To keep or force by boldness. [Rare.] 


Then did we two set on you four; and, with a word, out- 
Jaced you from your prize, and have it. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4, 283. 
3. To face or stare down; confront with assur- 
ance, boastfully, or overbearingly; browbeat. 
Dost thou come here to whine? 
To outface ine with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with ber, and so will I. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. L 301. 


Meer, 0 strange impudence, 
That these should come to face their sin! 
Ever. And cutface 
Justice ! B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, v. 5. 
4. To face out; counteract by assurance; put 
a good face on. 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do oulface it with their sem blances, 
Shak., As you Likeit, i. 8. 124. 
outfallt (out-fal’), 2. t. [< ME. ountfallen, owte- 
Sallen (= D. uitrallen = G. ausfallen = Sw. ut- 
falla); < out + jalll.) To burst forth, as upon 
the enemy; make a sally. 
outfall (out’fal), n. (= D. uitral = G. ausfall, 
sally, falling out, = Icel. atfall, ebbing tide, = 
Sw. utfall = Dan. udfald, sally, falling out; 
from the verb.] 1. The point or place of dis- 
charge of a river, drain, culvert, sewer, ete.; 
mouth; embouchure, 
Rivers with greedier speed run neere 
Their ouf-falls than at their springs. 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour. (Nares.) 
2+. Asudden eruption of troopsfrom a fortified 
place; a sally.—3. A quarrel; a falling out. 
(Prov. Eng. ] 

outfangthef} (out’fang-thef), n. (ME. *out- 
Sangen thes, AS, *ttfangen thedf: itfangen, ¢ ut, 
out, + fangen, pp. of fon, take; thedf, thief. See 
tnfangthef.] In law: (a) A liberty or privi- 
lege whereby a feudal lord was enabled to call 
any man dwelling in his manor, and taken for 
felony in another place out of his fee, to judg- 
ment in his own court. 

We haue granted also yvnto them of our speciall grace 
that they haue oulfangthefe in their lands within the 
Ports aforesaid. Hakiluyt's Voyayes, I. 118. 
(6) The felon so taken. 

outfield (out’féld), ». 1. In Scotland, arable 
land which is continually cropped without. be- 
ing manured, until itis exhausted. See infield. 
—2. A name given to uninclosed farm lands 
at a distance from the farmstead.—3. An out- 
lying region; an undefined or indefinite sphere, 
district, or domain. 

The enclosure of a certain district. larger or smaller, 
from the great outfield of thought or fact. 

Trench, Study of Words (1851), p. 174. 

out-fleld (out’féld), n. See field, 3. 

out-fielder (out’fél’dér), x. In ball-games, one 
of the fielders who is posted in the out-field. 

outfit (out’fit), m. 1. The act of fitting out or 
making preparation, as for a voyage, journey, 
or expedition, or for any purpose.—2, The ar- 
ticles prepared or expenses needed as outlay, 
as for an expedition; equipment of any kind 
and for any purpose, as a stock of goods, a 
team or rig, etec.—3. An establishment of any 
kind. [Slang, western U.S.] 


Many outfits regularly shift their herds een true and 
fall. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XA XV. 498. 


1. To confront boldly; 


outgo 


outfit (out’fit), vt [< outfit, n.] To tit out; 
equip; supply; provide necessaries for. 
« Freedom to transfer cargoes, to outfit vessels, buy sup- 
plies, obtain ice, engage sailors, procure bait, and traffic 
generally in Canadian and Newfoundland ports. 
Fortnightly Rev., N.35., XX XIX. 785. 
outfitter (out’fit-ér), ». One who furnishes or 
makes outfits; one who furnishes the necessary 
means or equipments for a voyage, journey, or 
expedition; in general, one who provides the 
requisites for any business. 
outfitting (out’fit-ing), ». Equipment in gen- 
eral; specifically, equipment for a voyage or 
expedition; outfit. 
outfiank (out-flangk’), v. t= To go or extend 
beyoud the flank or wing of; hence, to out- 
maneuver; get the better of. See flankl. 
out-flemet, 7. [ME., < out + fleme.] One who 
is banished; an exile. 
Me payed ful ille to be out-fleme 
So sodenly of that fayre regioun. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 1176. 
out-fling (out’fling), m. A gibe; a sarcasm; a 
severe or contemptuous remark. George Eliot, 
Daniel Deronda, xlii. 
outflow (out’fio), 2. 
efflux; issue. 
outfiow (out-fio’), v. ¢. To flow out. 
Shall bitterness outjlow from sweetness past? 


Campbell, 
outflush (out’flush), 2. 


A flowing out or forth; 


A sudden or violent 
glow or access of heat; hence, an ebullition. 
(Rare.] 

An outflush of foolish young Enthusiasm. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 127. 

outfly (out-fli’), v. J. trans. To fly beyond; tly 

faster than; pass or surpass by rapidity of 

flight; outdistanee; escape by superior swift- 
ness. 

His evasion, wine'd thus swift with scorn, 

Cannot outfly our apprehensions. 

; Shak., T. and C., fi. 3. 124. 

I. intrans. To fly out; come suddenly into 
view. 


He spake; and, to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim. Milton, P. L., i. 663. 


outfoot (out-fut’), v. & To outrun; go faster 
than. ([Collogq.] 
outformt (out’férm), ». External appearance. 
For Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaine delight 
In mere out-formes, until he lost his sight, 
Hath chang’d his soule, and made his object you. 
B. Jonson, Epig. 114, To Mistress Philip Sidney. 
conor (out’fort), ». An outlying fort; an out- 
work, 
After re-charging, they won the out-fort of the town, 
and slew all they found therein. 
Court and Times af Charles J., I. 66. 
outfortht (out’férth), adv. On the exterior; 
externally; outside; without. Chaucer. 
outfrown (out-froun’), r. ¢. To frown down; 
overbear by frowning. Shas., Lear, v. 3. 6. 
outgatet (out’gat),n. [< ME. outyate; < out + 
gatel,.] An outlet; a passage outward. Spen- 
ser, State of Ireland. 
outgeneral (out-jen’e-ral), r. t. To exceed in 
generalship; gain advantage over by superior 
military skill. 
outglare (out-glar’), v. t To outdo in bright- 
ness or dazzling effect; surpass in flagrancy. 
His monstrous score, which stood outglaring all 


Its hideous neighbours. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xiv. 178. (Davies.) 


I tell you, my friend, that, were all my former sins 
doubled in weight and in dye, such a villany would have 
oulylared and outweighed them all. Scott, Pirate, xxxi. 

outgo (out-26’),v.¢t. [< ME. outgon,<¢ AS. ttgan 
(= D. uitgaan = MLG., titgdn = G. ausgchen = 
Sw. utgd = Dan. udgaa), go out, ¢ at, out, + gan, 
go.] 1. To go beyond; advance so as to pass 
in going; go faster or further than; leave be- 
hind; outdistance. 

Many knew him, and ran afoot thither out of all cities, 


and outiwent them, and came together unto him. 
Mark vi. 33. 


No, sweet Octavia, 
You shall hear from me still ; the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking onyou. Shak., A.and C., iii. 2. 61, 
2. To outdo; exceed; surpass. 


After these an hundred Ladies moe 
Appear’d in place, the which each other did ovtgoe. 
Spenser, F. Q., 1V. v. 11, 


My divine Mosca! 
Thou hast to-day outgone thyself. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 
outgo (out’gd), n. [< outgo, v.] That which 
goes out; outflow; specifically, expenditure: 
the opposite of income. 


outgoer 


outgoer (out’go*ér),n. One who goes out; one 
who leaves any place, land, office, ete.: op- 
posed to incomer. 

outgoing (out’go’ing), n. 
out, 

Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 

to rejoice. Ps. Ixv. 8. 
2. That which goes out; outlay; expenditure: 
generally in the plural.—3, pl. Utmost border; 
extreme limits. 


The oulgoings of their border were at Jordan. 
Josh. xix. 22. 


If I should ask thee... which are the oufyoitnge of 
paradise : Peradventure thou wouldest say unto me, I] never 
went down into the dcep, not as yet into hell. 

2 Esd. iv. 7, 8. 
outgoing (out’go’ing), a. Going out; depart- 
ing; removing: as, an outgoing tenant. 
outgraint (out-grin’),v. ¢ To surpass in deep- 
ness of dye or coloring; outredden; outblush. 
She blushed more than they, and of their own 
Blush made them all asham’d, to see how far 
It was outblushed and oulgrain’d by Her. 
J. Beaumont, Payche, ifi. 45, 
outground (out’ground), n. Ground lying ata 
distance from one’s residence, or from the main 
ground. Imp. Dict. 
outgrow (out-gro’), v. ¢t. 1. To surpass in 
growth; grow beyond; grow taller than. 
O, my lord, 
You said that idle weeds are fast in growth ; 
The prince my brother hath outgrown me far. 
Shak., Rich. ILL., iii. 1. 104. 
2. To grow beyond the limits of; become too 
large for: said of what covers or incloses: as, 
ehildren outgrow their clothes. 

Leaving thine oufyrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 

O. W. Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus, 
3. To exhaust by too rapid growth. 

‘I doubt they'll outgrow their strength,” she added, look- 

ing over their heads . . . at their mother. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, £ 7. 
4. To pass beyond the limits of; leave behind 
or lose in the process of growth or develop- 
ment: as, to vutgrow one’s usefulness. 
Much their work outgrew 


The hands’ dispatch of two, gardening so wide. 
Milton, P. L., ix. 202 


On my Conscience, he’s a bashful Poet ; 
You think that strange — no matter, he'll outgrow it. 
Congreve, Old Batchelor, Prol. 
outgrowth (out’groth), n. 1. That which 
grows out; an excrescence: specifically, in bot., 
a collective term for the various excrescences 
or growths from the general surface of plants, 
such as trichomes, prickles, bristles, the ligule 
of grasses, etc.—2. A development or growth 
from some other or earlier condition or state 
of things; a growth, development, result, or re- 
sultant from any kind of cause or beginning. 
outguard (out’gird), n. A guard at adistance 
from the main body of an army; the guard at 
the furthest distance; hence, anything for de- 
fense placed at a distance from the thing to be 
defended. 
These oufguards of the mind. Str R. Blackmore. 


outhaul (out’h4l),». Naut., arope used to haul 
out the tack of a jib or lower studdingsail, or 
the clue of a spanker. 

outhauler (out’ha’lér), n. 1. A line or rope 
used to haul a net up to the surface of the water. 
—2. Same as outhaul. 

outheest, 1. See outas?. 

outhert, a., pron., and conj. A Middle English 
variant of other2, either. 

out-herod (out-her’od),v. ¢. In the phrase to out- 
herod Herod, to be more violent than Herod (as 
represented in the old mystery plays); hence, 
to exceed in any excess of evil. 

I would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Ter- 

magant; it oul-herods Herod. hak., Hamlet, ifi. 2. 15. 


The figure in question had out-Heroded Herod, and gone 
beyond the bounds of even the prince's indefinite decorum. 
Poe, Prose Tales, I. 348. 


Yet another and avery favourite emperor out-herods even 
this butcher (Gallienus], by boasting of the sabring which 
he had let loose amongst crowds of helpless women. 

De Quincey, Essenes, 1. 

outhesst, ”. Same as outas?. 
outhouse (out’hous), n. (= Sw. uthus = Dan. 
udhus; as out + housel,] Asmall house or build- 
ing separate from the main house; an outbuild- 
ing; specifically, in law, under the definition 
of arson, a building contributory to habitation, 
separate from the main structure, and so by 
the common-law rules a parcel of the dwelling- 
house or not. according as it is within or with- 


out the curtilage. A rude structure — for example, 
a thatched pigsty — may be an outhouae, but it must be in 
some sense a complete building. Bishop. 


1. The act of going 


outing (ou’ting), 2. 


out-islet (out‘il), 7. 


outjet (out’jet), n. 


outkeeper (out’ké’per), n. 


outlagert, 7. 


outlaidt (out’lad), a. 


outlander (out’lan-dér), ». 


outlandish (out-lan‘dish), a. 
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Ye'll gic to me a bed in an outhouse 
For my young son and me, 
And the meanest servant in a’ the place 
To wait on him and me. 
Lady Margaret (Child's Ballads, TIT. 393). 
[< ME. outing, owtynge ; 
verbal n. of out, v.] 14. An issuing forth to at- 
tack; a sally; a foray. Barbour.—2, An air- 
ing; an excursion; an expedition; a pleasure- 
trip. 
Full of the sentiment of Sunday outinga. 
The Century, XXVII. 34. 
3t. Adriving forth; expulsion; ejection. 


The late outing of the Presbyterian clergy, by their not 
renouncing the Covenant as the Act of Parliament com- 
mands, is the greatest piece of state now in discourse. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 330. 


4+. Avoidance. Prompt. Parv., p. 315.—5, A 
feast given by a craftsman to his friends at the 
end of his apprenticeship. [Prov. Eng.] 
An outlying island. 

I accordingly will end this booke, purposing to speake 
of the out-Jsler, Orcades, Hebudes or Hebrides, and of 


Shetland in their due place. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, fi. 54. (Davies.) 


outjestt (out-jest’), v. 4. To overcome or drive 


away by jesting. 
Kent. But who fs with him? 
Gent. None but the fool; who labours to outjeat 
His heart-struck injuries. Shak., Lear, iii. 1. 16. 
That which projects from 
anything. Hugh Miller. Rave] 
In surv., & small 
dial-plate having an index turned by a milled 
head underneath, used with the surveyor’s com- 
pees to keep tally in measurement by chain. 
». H. Knight, 


outlabor, outlabour (out-la’bor),v. t. To outdo 


in labor, endurance, or suffering. 


Still I have fought, as if in beauty's sight, .. . 
Taught fasts, till bodys like our souls grew light; 
Out-watch’'d the jealous, and outlabour'd beast. 

Sir W. Davenant, Gondibert, ITI. 2 


(Also outlicker; < D. uitlegger = 
KE. outlier, q. v.] An outrigger. 


We had a good substantial Mast, and a mat Sail, and 
good Outlagers lasht very fast and firm on each side the 

essel, being made of strong Poles. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 492. 


Laid out; exposed. 


To guard the out-latd Isle 
Of Walney. Drayton, Polyolbion, xxvii. 12. 


outlancedt, a. Projecting or edged like a lance. 


Therein two deadly weapons fixt he bore, 

Strongly outlaunced towards either side, 

Like two sharpe speares his enemies to gore. 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 82. 


outland (out’land), n. anda. [<« ME. *outland, 


outland, < AS. atland, foreign land (iatlenda, a 
stranger) (= MLG. atlant, outlying land, = G. 
ausland, foreign countries, = Icel. utlond, outly- 
ing fields, foreign countries, = Sw. utlandet = 
Dan. udlandet, foreign countries), ¢ tt, out, + 
land, land. Cf. inland.J] J. n. 1. Land lying 
beyond the limit of occupation or cultivation; 
outlying or frontier land. 

When they [Indians] go a hunting into the outlands, 
ey commonly go out for the whole season with their wives 
and family. Beverley, Virginia, il. J 28 
2. In feudal law, that part of the land of the 
manor oceupied or enjoyed by thetenants. Also 
called utland and gesettes-land or gafol-land, as 
distinguished from inland. 


II, a. Foreign. 
The little lamb 
Nursed in our bosoms, . . . 
The outland pagans, with unlawful claim 
Deprived us of. Strutt, Ancient Times, L 1. 


Sir Valence wedded with an oulland dame. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
{= D. uttlander = 
G. auslinder; as outland + -er?, Cf. inlander.] 
A foreigner; a person who is not a native. 


Wood. 

(< ME. outland- 
issh, < AS. utlendisc (= D. uitlandsch = MLG. 
uitlandesch = G. ausldndisch = Sw. utldndsk = 
Dan. udenlandsk), foreign, of outland origin, <¢ 
iitland, foreign land, + -isc, E. -ish!. Cf. out- 
land.| 1, Of or belonging to a foreign country; 
foreign; not native. (Obsolete or archaic. ] 

No marchaunt yit ne fette outlandish ware. 
Chaucer, Former Age, L. 22. 
There is noe outlandish man will us abide, 
Nor will us come nye. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child’s Ballads, I. 233), 
Outlandish wares are conueighed into the same Citie 
by the famous riuerof Thames, Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 127. 
He had tak’n with him Alfrid his youngest Son to be 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him an 


outlandishert, 7. 


outlandishliket (out-lan’dish-lik), adv. 
outlandishly (out-lan’dish-li), adv. 


outlasht (out-lash’), v. i. 


outlash (out’lash), 7. 


outlast (out-last’), v. ¢. 


outla 


outlaw (out’la), wv. t. 


outlawry (out’la-ri), n. 


outlawry 
out-landish Wife; for which they endeavourd to deprive 
him of his Kingdom. Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 
I suppose now they are some of your outlandish troops; 
your foreign Hessians, or such like. 
Sheridan (1), The Camp, i. 2. 
2. Strange; unfamiliar; odd; uncouth; bar- 
barous; bizarre. 


You must not hunt for wild outlandish terms 
To stuff out a peculiar dialect. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


Divers good pictures, and many outlandish and Indian 
curiosities and things of nature. 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 


When they preached, their outlandish accent moved the 
derision of the audience. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
3. Out of the way; remote from society; se- 
cluded. 

He resolved to settle in some outlandish part, where none 
could be found to Know him. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, v. 
A foreigner. 

For ten weeks together this rabble rout of outlandtshers 
are billetted with her [Yarmouth]; yet, in all that while, 
the rate of no kinde of food is raised. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). 
Out- 
landishly. dscham, The Scholemaster, p. 204. 
In an out- 


landish mauuner. 


outlandishness (out-lan’dish-nes),n. Thestate 


or character of being outlandish. 
To strike or hit out; 
make ua sudden attack or outburst. 

Malice hath a wide mouth, and loves to outlash tn her 
relations. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, III. (pt. ii.) iii. 5. (Davies.) 
[{< outlash, v.] A lash- 
ing or striking out; an outburst; an outbreak. 

Underneath the silence there was an outlash of hatred 
and vindictiveness. She wished that the marriage might 
make two people wretched besides herself. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxx. 
To last longer than; 
exceed in duration; outlive. 
Sure I shall outlast him : 


This makes me young again, a score of years. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, 1. L 


Nature and nationality will outlast the transient policy 
of a new dynasty. I. D'Tsraelt, Amen, of Lit., I. 79. 
ugh (out-lif’), v. t% [= D. uitlagchen =G. 
auslachen = Dan. udle.] 1. To surpass in laugh- 
ing. 
Each lady striving to outlaugh the rest, 
To make it seem they understood the jest. 
Dryden, Prol. to Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia, 1. 17. 
2. To laugh down; discourage or put out of 
countenance by laughi 


outlaw (out’la), 2. [< ME. outlawe, utlawe, ut- 


laze (ML. utlagus), < AS. tutlaga, an outlaw (= 
Icel. utlagi, an outlaw, itlaga, outlawed), < ut, 
out, + lagu, law: see law!.) 1. One who is 
excluded from the benefit of the law, or de- 
a hes of its protection. Formerly it was law- 
ul in Great Britain for any one to kill such a 
person. See outlawry. 


Got mot thee save, brave Outlaw Murray! 
Thy ea he and all thy chyvalrie! 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 26). 
A poor, unminded outlaw sneaking home, 
My father gave him welcome to the shore. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 58 
2. A disorderly person living in defiant viola- 
tion of the law; a habitual criminal. 

It is only for the ovtlazs, the dangerous classes, those 
who have thrown off the restraints of conscience, t we 
build prisons and establish courts. The law is for the 
lawless. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 200. 


=Syn. 3. Robber, bandit, brigand, freebooter, highway- 


man, marauder, 

[< ME. outlawen (ML. ut- 
lagare), < AS. utlagian, outlaw, < ttlaga, an out- 
law: see outlaw,n.)] 1. To deprive of the ben- 
efit and protection of law; declare an outlaw; 


proscribe. 
T had a son, 
Now outlaw'd from my blood; he sought my life, 
But lately, very late: I lov'd him, friend. 
Shak., Lear, fii. 4. 172. 


In Westminster-Hall you may Out-law a Man for forty 
Shillings. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 48 
2. To remove from legal jurisdiction; deprive 


of legal force. An obligation which by reason of the 
lapse of time has become barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, so that no action will lie on it, is said to be outlared, 


[< ME. outlawry (ML. 
utlagaria); < outlaw + -ry.] 1. The putting 
of a person out of the protection of law by 
legal means; also, the process by which one is 
deprived of that protection, or the condition of 
one so deprived: a punishment formerly im- 
posed on one who, when called into court, con- 
temptuously refused to appear, or evaded jus- 
tice by disappearing. In the earliest times outlawry 


outlawry 


seems to have implied exclusion from all the protections 
and remedies with which the law guarded lawful men, 
but by successive ameliorations it was reduced in effect 
to the rule that it incapacitated a person for prosecutin 
actions for his own benetit, though he might still defen 
himself. In capital cases, as treason or felony, failure to 
appear was a sufficient evidence of guilt, and process of 
outlawry thereon entailed forfeiture of his personal estate. 
Fugitatzon is a term of similar meaning in Scots law. 

He was holdun in outlawrie of Domycian ine the yle 

tmos. Wyelyf, Prol. on the Apocalips, 

By proscription and bills of outlawry 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 173. 

2. The condition of a debt or other cause of 
action when by reason of lapse of time it can 
no longer sustain an action. sucha debt still sub- 
sists for some other purposes — such, for instance, as ena- 
_ bling the creditor to retain a pledge if he holds a security. 

— Clerk of the outlawries. See clerk. 

outlay (out-la’),v.¢. To lay or spread out; ex- 

pose; display. Drayton. 
outlay (out’la), n. [(< outlay, v.] 1. A laying 
out or expending; that which is laid out or 
expended; expenditure: as, that mansion has 
been built at a great outlay. 

This business of cent-shops is overdone among the wo- 
men-folks. My wife tried it, and lost five dollars on her 
outlay. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 
2+. A remote haunt. 

I know her and her haunts, 
Her layes, leaps, and ovtiaya, and will discover all. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ii. 4. 
outlayer (out’la“ér), 2. In zoél., the ectoderm: 
correlated with inlayer and midlayer or meso- 
derm. 
outleap (out’lép), n. A sally; flight; escape. 

Since youth must have some liberty, some outleaps, they 
might be . . . under the eye of a father, and then no very 
great harm can come of it. Locke, Education, § 97. 
outlearn (out-lérn’), v.¢. 1+. To learn or as- 
certain from others; elicit. 

He... oft of them did earnestly inquire, 
Where was her won, and how he mote her find. 
But, when as nought according to his mind 
He could out-learne, he them from ground did reare. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. viii. 22. 
2. To pass or excel in learning; outstrip in 
learning.—3. To get beyond the study or learn- 
a of; outlive the practice of. 
outler (6t’lér), a. ar. of outerl, appar. rest- 
ing on outlier] t-of-door; outlying; un- 
housed. ([Scotch.] 
outlet (out’let), rn. [< ME. *outlete, utlete (= 
Icel. utlat), outlet; Cout + letl. Cf. inlet.) 1. 
The place or the opening by which anything is 
let out, escapes, or is discharged; a passage 
outward; a means of egress; a place of exit; 
@ vent. 


Colonies and foreign plantations are very necessary as 
outlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 


You could not live among such people: you are stifled 
for want of an oullet toward something beautiful, great, 
or noble. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, iv. 1. 
2+. The place or district through which one 
passes outward; outer part; in the plural, out- 
skirts. 

We got to the door of a dismal-looking house in the out- 
deta of the town. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lv. 
3. In commerce, a market for the sale of any 
pe 4, A lawn or shrubbery adjoining a 

ouse, with a walk or passage through it to the 
highway. [Prov. Eng.] 

Any given spot in the garden or outlet. Gilbert White. 
Outlet of the pelvis, the inferior strait or lower opening 
of the pelvic canal, bounded by the ischiopubic rami, is- 
chial tuberosities, sacrosciatic ligaments, and coccyx. 
outlett (out-let’), v. % [< out + letl.] To let 
forth; emit. Daniel. 
outlickert n. [See outlager.] Same as outrig- 
ger. E. Phillips, 1706. 
outlie! (out-li’), v. 4 [< out + liel.] To remain 
in the open air; camp out. 

We are not about to start on a squirrel-hunt, or to drive 
a deer into the Horican, but to outdie for days and nights, 
and to stretch across a wilderness where the feet of men 
seldom go. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xviii. 
outlie2 (out-li’), v. t. [< out + lie2.] To outdo 
in lying; be or show one’s self to be a greater 
liar than. 

A tongue that can cheat widows, cancel scores, .. . 
And Oldmixon and Burnet both outlie. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 61. 
outlier (out’li’ér), ». [= D. witlegger, an out- 
lier, an outrigger (> E. outlager, outlicker); < 
out + lierl.] 1. One who does not reside in 
the place with which his office or duty con- 
nects him. 

The oudlters are not so easily held within the pale of the 


laws. Marg. of Halifaz, quoted in Mason’s Supp. to 
(Johnson's Dict. 


outline (out’lin), 2. 


outline (out’lin), v. t. 
outlinear (out-lin’é-ir), a. 


outlist+ (out’list), 2. 


outlivert (out-liv’ér), 2. 
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2. An outsider. 


I hope every worthy and true English Protestant of the 
Establish’d Church (for I have no hopes of the outlyers) 
will favourably allow the following poem. 

D'Urfey, Colin’s Walk, Pref. (Davies.) 


3. A part lying without or beyond the main 
body; an isolated or outlying part; specifically, 
in geol., a part of a stratum or group of strata, 
or a mass of rock of any kind, which has been 
left behind while that part of the formation 
by which it was originally surrounded, and 
to which it belonged, has been removed by 
denudation. The outlier or mass which has escaped 
being worn away by atmospheric or other agencies re- 
mains as a witness of the former greater extension of the 
formation. Opposed to inlier. ; 
4. In zool., that which is outlying, subtypical, 
or aberrant, as a genus or family of animals. 
1. The line, real or ap- 
parent, by which a figure is defined; the exte- 
rior line; contour; external figure. 

Penning the contours and outlines with a more even and 
acute touch. Evelyn, Sculptura, i. 5. 

A triangle or quadrilateral, with all the sides unequal, 
gives no pleasure to the eye as a form or outline. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 230. 


A city wall follows the outline of the hill. 
J. A. Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 43. 


2. A style or method of drawing in which an 
object or a scene is represented merely by lines 
of contour without shading. In such drawings the 
effect of shading is sometimes produced by thickening the 
lines on the side away from the light; but this method is 
opposed to the true function of an outline. Compare cuts 
under Hermes and hawsze-hole. 

3. A rough draft or first general sketeh of the 
main features of some scheme or design, the 
details of which can be filled in later if need 
be; adescription of the principal features only. 


His drama at present has only the outlines drawn. 
Steele, Tatler, No. 182. 


I will close this sketch of Ximenes de Cisneros with a 
brief outline of his person. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25. 


In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o'er 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold : 
But thnt large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, v. 


4, In angling, a set-line.— outline embroide 5 
a simple kind of embroidery done usually upon waahabre 
materials with crewel-stitch and similar simple stitches, 
the pattern being produced without any filling up of sur- 
faces and entirely in slender tracery.— Outline-stitch, 
any one of the simple embroidery-stitches fit for outline 
embroidery. Seecretwel-stitch, stem-stitch, rope-stitch. = Syn. 
Outline, Contour, Projile, Sketch, Delineation. Outline is, lit- 
erally, the outer or exterior line; but the word is freely 
used for a representation by the principal or distinguish- 
ing lines. Contour and projile retain this distinctive mean- 
ing of the outside line, the former referring to the boun- 
dary of the whole figure in any position, and the latter to 
the boundary of face or figure when seen directly from 
one side, with figurative uses in architecture and survey- 
ing. A sketch fills up the outline toa greater or less degree, 
not completcly, but 80 that a lively idea of the original ob- 
ject or scene is conveyed. Delineation is rather indefinite, 
ut is more than an outline and may be complete. Out- 
line, sketch, and delineation bear the same relation to one 
another when used to express the representation of a sub- 
ject in words, ; 
(< outline, n.] To draw 
the exterior line of; draw in outline; delineate; 
sketch the main features of. 
[< outline + -ar3, 
after linear.] Pertaining to or forming an out- 
line. Imp. Dict. 
The extreme edge; the 
extremity of the border. 


The outlist of Judah fell into the midst of Dan’s whole 
cloth. Fuller, Pisgah Sight, Il. x. 22. (Davies.) 


outlive (out-liv’),v. J. trans. 1. To live longer 


than; continue to live after the death of; over- 
live; survive. 
The People served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and 
all the days of the elders that outlired Joshua. Judges ii. 7. 
This is old age ; but then, thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty. 
Hilton, P. L., xi. 588. 


2. To surpass in duration; outlast. 


Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
Shak., Sonnets, lv. 


Youth fades; love droops; the leaves of friendship fall : 
A mother’s secret hope cutlires them all. 
O. W. Holmes, The Mother's Secret. 


=Syn. Outlire, Survire. Outlive is generally the stronger, 
carrying something of the idea of surpassing or beating 
another in vitality or hold upon Hfe; {t is tenderer to say 
that one survives than that he ouwllives his wife or friend. 


II, intrans. To live longer; continue to live. 
Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting. 
Shak., Tit. And., fi. 8 182. 
A survivor. 


Seven naa were in all, all aliue and well in one day, 
six dead in the other; the outliuer becoming a conuert to 


their religion. Sandys, Travailes, p. 186. 


out-1 


outlooset (out’lés), ». 


outluster, outlustre (out-lus’tér), rv. ¢. 


outlying (out’li’ing), a. 


outman (out-man’), v. ¢. 


outmantile (out-man’tl), v. t. 


outmantle 


ing (out’loj’ing), x. A lodging or domi- 
cile beyond usual or established Minite: espe- 
cially, at English universities, a lodging out- 
side the college gates. 

As for out-lodgings (like gallerics, necessary evils in pop- 


ular Churches), he rather tolerates than approve them. 
Fuller, Holy State, II. xiv. 3. 


outlook (out-luk’), v. ft 1+. To lock out; select. 


Away to the brook, 
All your tackle outlook. 
Cotton, Angler's Ballad. 


2. To face or confront bravely; overcome as 
by bolder looks or greater courage; hence, in 


general, to overcome. [In the passage from Shak- 
spere the meaning is doubtful. It may be ‘to procure as 
by courage or bold looks (to conquer conquest), or ‘to 
look forth in search of,’ ‘seek for,’ or ‘outface.'] 


I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull’d these flery spirits from the world, 
To outlook conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 115. 


‘Twill make him more insult to see you fearful. 
Outlook his anger. Fletcher, Wife for a Month, if. 1. 


Fictions and mormoes, too weak to outlook a brave glit- 
tering temptation. Hamonond, Works, 1V.518. (Latham.) _ 


outlook (out’lik), 2. 1. The act of looking out 


or watching for any object; vigilant watch: 
as, to be on the Giilbok for something.— 2. 
The place from which an observer looks out 
or watches for anything; a watch-tower; a 
lookout.—3. The distance to which, under 
given circumstances, vision extends in searchi- 
ing or watching; extent of unobstructed vision ; 
hence, power of foresight; breadth of view. 
From magnanimity, all fear above ; 
From nobler recompense, above applause ; 
Which owes to man’s short out-lovk all its charms. 
Young, Night Thoughts, viii. 1154. 
4, That which is perceived by the eye on look- 
ang forth; a view; a scene; hence, that which 
is looked forward to; a prospect: used literal- 
ly and figuratively. 
The condensed breath ran in streams down the panes, 


chequering the dreary out-look of chimney tops and smoke. 
Kingsley, Alton Locke, fi. 


outlooker (out’lik’ér), x. One who looks away 


or,aside; one who does not keep an object 
steadily in view; an inconstant person. [Rare. ] 


They may be kinde, but not constant, and Loue loues no 
out-lookers. Breton, Packet of Letters, p. 43. (Davies.) 


A way of escape or eva- 


sion. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 78. 
outlopet (out’l6p), ”. An excursion; arunning 
away. ; 


Oultlopes sometimes he doth assay, but very short. 
Florio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 228. (Latham.) 


outlopert (out’l6’pér), n. One who makes an 


excursion; one who runs away. 


Touching any outlopers of our nation which may happen 
to come thither to traftike, you are not to suffer, but to im- 
prison the chiefe officers. Hakluyt's Voyages, II, 173. 
To ex- 
cel or surpass in luster or brightness. Shak., 
Cymbeline, i. 4. 79. 

1. Lying without or 
beyond the boundary or limit; external; extra- 
neous; non-appurtenant; alien. 

The last survey I proposed of the four outlying . . . em- 
pires was that of the Arabians. 

Str W. Temple, Heroic Virtue, § 5. 
2. Lying ata distance from the main body, de- 
sign, ete.; appurtenant, but not contiguous; 
disconnected; isolated; hence, unrelated; ex- 
trinsic. 

All the outlying parts of the Spanish monarchy. 

Addison. 


For the most part we allow only outlying and transient 
circumstances to make our occasions. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 145. 


In the outlying possessions of elther commonwealth 
greater licence was allowed. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 178. 
1. To excel in man- 
hood or manliness; be more of a man than; 
outdo as a man. 

In gigantic ages, finding quite other men to outman and 
outstrip than the mite-populace about me, or, at the best, 
here and there a Vulcanello. Carlyle, 
2. To outnumber as regards men; have more 
men than. 


outmancuver, outmancuvre (out-ma-nd’vér 


or -nii’vér), v.¢. To surpass in manouvering. 
To surpass in 


dress or ornament. [Rare.] 


Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 
And with poetic chy a grace thy prose, 
Till it oufmantle all the pride of verse. 
Cowper, Task, v. 680. 


outmarch 


outmarch (out-mirch’), v. t To march faster 
than; march so as to leave behind. 
The horse outmarched the foot. Clarendon. 


outmatch (out-mach’), v. ¢. To surpass as ri- 
val; be more than a match for; vie successfully 
with; outdo; overmatch. 
In labour the Oxe will out-toile him, and in subtlitie the 
Fox will out-match him. 
Breton, Dignitie of Man, p. 14. (Davies.) 
outmate (out-mat’), v. t. To outmatch; out- 
peer; exceed. 
Since the pride of your heart so far oufmates its gen- 
ervsity. J. Baillie. 
outmeasuret (out-mezh’iir), v.¢ To exceed in 
measure or extent. 
And outmeasure time itself. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 18. 
outmost (out’most), a. superl. [< out + -most.] 
Furthest outward; most remote from the mid- 
dle; outermost. See utmost. 


out-moutht (out’mouth), ». A full, sensuous 


mouth. 
A full nether-lip, an outmouth that makes mine water 
at it. Dryden, Maiden Queen, i. 2. 


outmove (out-mév’), v. t. To advance so as to 
pass in going; go faster than; outgo; exceed 
in quickness. 
My father’s ideas ran on as munch faster than the trans- 
lation as the translation owt-;nored my Uncle Toby's. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ili. 39. 
outname (out-nam’), v.¢t. To exceed in name, 
significance, or importance. 
Why, thou hast rais'd up mischief to his height, 
And found one to outname thy other faults, 
Beau. and Fil., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4, 
outness (out’nes), n. 1. The state of being 
out or beyond; separateness. Hence—2. In 
metaph., the state of being out of, and distin- 
guishable from, the perceiving mind, and not 
merely from the ego or subject; externality. 
From what we have shewn it is a manifest consequence 
that the ideas of space, outness, and things placed at a dis- 
tance are not, strictly speaking, the object of sight; they 
are not otherwise perceived by the a than by the ear. 
Bp. Berkeley, Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, § 46. 
If a man had no other sense than that of smell, and 
musk were the only odorous body, he could have no sense 
of outness —no power of distinguishing between the ex- 
ternal world and himself. 
Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., § 289. 
outnimt, v. ¢. ([< ME. outnimen, < AS. atniman, 
€ ut, out, + niman, take: see out and nim.}] To 
take out; except. 
And that ne no man out nme by no manere of fraun- 
chyse. English Guds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 358. 
outnoise (out-noiz’), v. ¢. To exceed in noise; 
surpass in noisiness. J*uller. 
outnomet, pp. [ME., pp. of outnim.] Taken 
out; excepted; excepting. 
Out-nome on to the meyres hows, and an other to the 
hospytal, and the thrydde to the clerkes of the town. 
English Gude (E. E. T. 8.), p. 350, 
out-nook (out’ntk), n. An outlying corner. 


The midst of the Con-centrik Orbs, 
Whoin neuer Angle nor out-nook disturbs. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Columnes. 
outnumber (out-num’ber), v. t To exceed in 
number. 
The ladies came in so great a body to the opera that they 
outnumbered the enemy. Addison, Spectator. 
out-of-door (out’ov-dor’), a. Being or done 
out of the house; open-air: as, out-of-door ex- 
ercise. 
out-of-doors (out’ov-dorz’), a. 
door, 
Her out-of-doors life was perfect; her in-doors life had 
its drawbacks. Mrs. Gaskell, North and South, il. 
out-of-fashion (out’ov-fash’on), a. That is no 
longer in fashion or accepted use; antiquated. 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out-of-fashion wit? 
Suit, Death of Dr. Swift. 
out-of-fashionedt (out’ov-fash’ond), a. Out of 
the fashion; old-fashioned. [Rare.] 
An old shabby avt-of-fashioned hall. 

Fielding, Love in Several Masques, ifi. 5. 
out-of-the-way (out’ov-FHé-wi’), a. 1. Re- 
mote from populous districts; secluded; un- 
frequented: as, a small out-of-the-way village. 

‘“‘Thakeham, the last place God made,” so styled from 
its outlandish, or what a true Sussex man would call out- 
of -the-way situation. 

Sussex Place-Rhirmes and Local Proverbs, 
[N. and Q., 6th ser., EX. 402. 

The traveller who begins his Dalmatian studies at Zara 
will perhaps think Dalmatia is not so strange and out-of- 
the-way a land as he had fancied before going thither. 

E, A. Freeman, Venive, p. 126. 
2. Not easily found or observed; apart from 
what one ordinarily meets with or readily sees. 


Same as out-of- 
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It is probable that the earthworms plant many of the ash 
and sycamore trees that we see perched in out-of-the-way 
corners. Nature, XXX. 57. 


3. Unusual; uncommon. 


It was impossible fora patient of the most out-of-the-way 
colour not to find a nose to match it. 
Addison and Steele, Tatler, No. 260. 
4, Departing from the proper path; hence, im- 
proper; unbecoming; not the thing. [Colloq.] 
out-oven (out’uv’n), n. See oven. 
out-over (out-6’véer), adv. At a distance: op- 
posed to in-orer. [Scotch.] 
outpace (out-pas’),v. J, trans. To outwalk or 
outrun; leave behind. 


Arion’s speed could not outpace thee. 


hapinan, Diad, xxiii. 

You are walking with a tall varlet, whose strides outpace 
yours to lassitude, Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster. 

II. intrans. To pace out; pass or go out. 
Richardson. 

The number cannot from my minde outpace. 

Gascoigne, Voyage to Holland, an. 1572. 
outparagon (out-par’a-gon), v. f To surpass 
in excellence. 

A heroine of untold wealth, and a hero who outparagons 
the Admirable Crichton, The Academy, No. 892, p. 392. 

outparamour (out-par’a-m6r),v.t. To exceed 
in number of paramours or mistresses. 

Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly; and in woman ou- 
paramoured the Turk. Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 94. 

out-parish (out’par’ish),”, A rural parish, as 
distinguished from an urban or a burghal par- 
ish; also, a parish lying outside of some place 
of more consequence. 

There died of the plague this last week thirteen ; where- 
of ten in six out-parishes, and three in two parishes with- 
out the walls. Court and Times of Charles I., II. 104. 

outpart (out’pirt),. A part remote from the 
center or main part. 


In hope to hew out of his bole 
The aha or out-parts of a wheel that compasse in the 
whole, 
To serve some goodly chariot. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 


The day before, this massacre began in the out-parts of 
the country round about, and continued two days. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 199. 
out-partert (out’pir’tér), n. In old law, a cat- 
tle-stealer. Cowell. 
outpass, v.¢. Tosurpass. Minsheu. 
outpassion (out-pash’on), v. ¢t. To surpass in 
passionateness ; exceed or go beyond in passion. 
[Rare.] 
He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
To one black ash, but that thy patriot passion, 
Siding with our great Council against Tustig, 
Out-passion'd his. Tennyson, Harold, fil. 1. 
out-patient (out’pa’shent), n. A patient not 
residing in a hospital, but receiving medical 
advice, ete., from the institution. 
outpeert (out-pér’). v. ¢. To outmatch; outmate; 
surpass; excel. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 86. 
out-pensioner (out’pen’shon-ér), n. A non- 
resident pensioner, as of Chelsea or Greenwich 
hospital. 
out-picket (out’pik’et), n. 
picket. 
outplay (out-pla’), vr. 
outmanceuver; outdo. 
Surely ‘twill no dishonour be, if I 
Deign to outplay him in his own sly part. 
J. Beauinont, Psyche, 1 36. 
outpoint (out-point’), v. t. To sail closer to the 
wind than (another vessel). 
This style of yacht has practically no leeway, and would 
outpotnt any water boat. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 470. 
outpoise (out-poiz’)»v. t. To outweigh. 
I know the first would much out-poise the other. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 
outporch (out’porch), ». Anentrance; a vesti- 
bule. 
Some outporch of the church. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., iL 
outport (out’port), 7. A port at some distance 
from the seat of trade or from the chief custom- 
house: distinguished from close port. Simmonds. 
Wine landed in an outport, and afterwards brought to the 
port of London by certiticate. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, ITI. 19. 
outpost (out’post), n. 1. A post or station out- 
side of the limits of a camp, or at a distance 
from the main body of an army: often used 
figuratively. 
Touis the Fourteenth was carrying the outposts of his 
consolidated monarchy far into Germany. 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 417. 


The castle alone in the landscape lay, 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray. 
Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal, £. 2, 


Milit., an advanced 


To play better than; 


outrage 


2. The soldier or soldiers placed at such post 
or station. 
outpour (out-por’), v. . To pour out; send forth 
in a stream; effuse. 
He look’d, and saw what numbers numberless 
The city gates outpour'd. Milton, P. B., fii. 31L 
outpour (out’por), x. [< outpour, v.] An out- 
pouring; an outflow. 
outpouring (out’por‘ing), n. 
outtlow; effusion. 
Selden’s Table-Talk is the spontaneous incidental out- 
pouring of an overflowing mind. 
Int. to Seiden’s Table-Talk (ed. Arber), p. 10. 
outpower (out-pou’ér), v. ¢ To surpass in 
power; overpower. 


In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one who 
out-powered all the rest. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., IT. ifi. 41. (Davtes.) 


Myriads of men, . . . out-powering by numbers all o 
position. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, isxivil. 
outpray (out-pra’), v. t. 1. To go beyond or 
surpass in prayer; excel in sincerity or fervor 
of prayer or supplication. 


Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 
Outweeps an hermit, and oufprays a saint. 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 261. 
2. To surpass or excel as prayer. 


Our prayers do out-pray his; then let them have 
That mercy which true prayer ought to have. 
Shak., Rich. IL, v. 3 109. 


To exceed in value 


A pouring out; 


outprize (out-priz’), v. t. 
or estimated worth. 
Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or she ’s out- 
prized by a trifle. Shak., Cymbeline, iL 4. 88. 
out-putt (out-put’), v. & [< ME. outputten; < out 
+ putl.] To put out; exclude. 
Be the askere out-putte for euere. ; 
English Gids (EK. E. T. S.), p. 362. 
output (out’put),n. [< out-put,v.] The quan- 
tity of material put out or produced within a 
specified time, as coal from a pit or iron from 
a furnace, etc.; in general, production; amount 
or rate of production. 
In Engiand the system of subdivision is carried out very 
thoroughly and ite and with great results as to out- 


put, but under it the all-round workman is disappearing. 
jineteenth Century, XX. 533. 


A writer in the “Saturday Review” computed not long 
ago that the yearly output of novels in this country [Eng- 
land] is about cight hundred. Contemporary Rev., LI. 172. 

outputtert (out’put7ér),n. Inold law, one who 
set watches for the robbing of any manor-house. 
Cowell. 

outquarters(out’kwar’térz),n. pl. Milit., quar- 
ters away from the headquarters. __ 

A dragoon regiment, one of whose outquarters was at the 
barracks. Warren. 

outrace (out-ras’), v. ¢. To race or move faster 
than; outstrip. 

It [the bird] rests upon the air, subdues it, cutraces it. 

Ruskin, Queen of the Air, § 65. 
outrage! (out’raj), ». [< ME. outrage, owtrage, 
owterage, outtrage, < OF. outrage, outraige, oult- 
rage, F. outrage = Pr. outratge, oltratge = Sp. 
Pg. ultraje = It. oltraggio (ML. ultragium), ex- 
cess, extravagance, insolence, outrage, < oltre, 
F. outre, < L. ultra, beyond: see ultra.] 14. A 
passing beyond bounds; a thing or act not 
within established or reasonable limits; in gen- 
eral, excess; extravagance; luxury. 
They ne were nat sa a) with octrage. 
haucer, Former Age, l. 5. 


Quod Glotenie, ‘She is but felle & boone, 
He loueth more mesure than outrage.” 
Hyinns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 74. 


Thet same get wold vp be take and vsyd, 
And all the costlew otrage refused. 
Occleve (E. E. T. S., extra ser., VIII.), 1. 105. 


With equall measure she did moderate 
The strong extremities of their outrage, 
Spenser, F. Q., II. ii 38. 
2. Violence; a violent act; violent. injury. 
Yet saugh I woodnesse laughyng, on his rage, 
Armed compleint, outhees, and flers out-rage. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1154. 


Laste the hye emperonr for his outrage 
Come and destruye all hys lond. 
fob. of Gloucester, p. 47. 


The ecstasy hath so much overborne her that my daugh- 
ter is sometime afeard she will do a desperate outrage to 
herself. Shak., Much Ado, ii. 3. 159. 
3. Gross insult or injury; infamous wrong; au- 
dacious and especially violent infraction of law 
and order; atrocious or barbarous ill treatment ; 
wanton, indecent. or immoral violence, or an 
act of wanton mischief or violence, especially 
against the person. 

Provided that you do no ottraqges 


On silly women, or poor passengers. 
iak., T. G. of V., fv. 1. 71 


outrage 


Where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury, and outrage. Milton, P. L., i. 500. 


Agrarian outrage. See agrarian.=S8yn. 8. Insult, In- 
dignity, etc. See affront, ak es 

outrage! (out’raj),v. [< ME. outragen,< OF. out- 
rager, oultrager, F. outrager = Sp. Pg. ultrajar 
= It. oltraggiare, outrage; fromthe noun.] JI, 
trans. 1. To attack; do violence, especially ex- 
treme wrong or violence, to; wrong heinously; 
maltreat. 

Base and insolent minds outrage men when they have 
hopes of doing it without a return. Bp. Atterbury. 
2. To assault violently or brutally; commit a 
barbarous attack upon; especially, to violate; 
Yavish. 

Ah heavens! that doe this hideous act behold, 


And heavenly virgin thus outraged see. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 5. 

An outraged maiden sprang into the hall, 
Crying on help. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
3. To transgress shamefully; infringe auda- 
ciously upon; break through, violate, or offend 
against atrociously or flagrantly; act in utter 
or shameless disregard af the authority, obli- 

gation, or claims of. 

This interview outrages all decency; she forgets her 


modesty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an 
audience. Broome, 


ne ' perilous for any government to outrage the public 
opinion. 
Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 


Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave. 
Whittier, The Hero. 
1. See affront, n. 


Bie 
ot intrans. To be excessive; commit ex- 
cesses or extravagances; wanton; run riot; act 
without self-restraint or outrageously. 
Three or four great ones in court will outrvage in apparel, 
huge hose, monstrous hats, and garish colours. Ascham. 
Outrage}, a. [< ME. outrage, owtrage; from 
the verb. | 1. Unreasonable; violent; mad. 
Alas! whi haue y ben outrage, 
And serued the feend that was thi foo? 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 175. 
2. Extraordinary; unexampled; unusual; sur- 
prising; extravagant. 
An outtrage awenture of Arthurez wondereg. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 29. 
outrage? (out-raj’), v. t. [< out + rage.] To 
exceed in raging; rage beyond or more than. 


Young. 
outragelyt, adv. [< outrage! + -ly2.] Superflu- 
ously. ampole. 


outragenesst,. [ME. outeragenes; < outrage}, 
a., + -ness.] Excess; extravagance. Cath. 
dang. 
outrageous (out-ra’jus),a. [< ME. outrageous, 
outragious, < OF, outraqeus, outraigeus, oultra- 
geus, F, outrageux (= Pr. oltratgos, oltrajos = 
Sp. Pg. ultrajoso = It. oltraggioso), ¢ outrage, 
outrage: seeoutragel.) 1+. Extravagant; ex- 
traordinary; unusual. 
Eche man complayned of his losse and harme, that was 
right grete and outragiouse. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iif. 647. 
There be .iiij. rowes or range of pylers thrughout ye 
church, of ye fynest marble yt may be, not oncly meruay- 
lous for ye nombre, but for ye oufraqueus gretnes, length, 
and fayrenes therof. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36. 
2. Immodersate; excessive; unrestrained; vio- 
lent; furious. 
But though attempre weping be graunted, outranecous 
weping certes is defended. haucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
The states of Christendom, 
Moved with remorse of these outrayeous broils, 
Have earnestly implored a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, v. 4. 97. 
Immediate in a flame, 
But soon obscured with smoke, all heaven appear'd, 
From those deep-throated engines belch'd, whose roar 
Embowel’d with outrageous noise the air. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 587. 


His zeal for a good author is indeed outrageous, and 
breaks down every fence and partition, every board and 
plank, that stands within the expression of his applause. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 235. 

What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and 
outrageous at his suspicions? — why, the consciousness of 
your innocence. heridan, School for Seandal, iv. 3. 


3. Atrocious; flagrantly contrary to or regard- 
less of authority, law, order, morality, or de- 
cency. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr'd 

The manner of thy vile ou/rageous crimes, 


That therefore I have forged. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., fii. 1. 11. 


Caught in a burst of unexpected stonn, 
And pelted with outrageous epithets. 
Tennyson, Ay|mer's Field. 
=Syn. 2. Exorbitant, extravagant.—3. Wicked, Heinous, 
etc. (see atrocious), mad, frantic, villainous. 


outré (6-tra’), a. 
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outrageously (out-ra’jus-li), adv. 1. To an 
extraordinary or unexampled extent or degree; 
excessively ; extravagantly; unrestrainedly ; 
hence, violently; furiously; madly; irration- 
ally. 

4 For ther biforn he stal but curteisly, 


But now he was a theef outrageously. 
haucer, Reeve's Tale, Ll. 78. 


And munday all Day and all nyght it blew owtrageoraly. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 659. 
There being nothing so extravagant and outrageoudy 
wild which a mind once infected with atheistical suttish- 
ness and disbelief will not rather greedily swallow duwn 
than admit a Deity. 
Cudvorth, Intellectual System, p. 106. 
2. With shameless disregard of authority, or- 
der, morality, decency, or humanity; atrocious- 
ly; audaciously; flagrantly; barbarously. 
And sawe how outragioualy they had slnyne the bayly 
he thought the mater shulde be yuell at length. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. ccel. 


Lo, thy furious foes now swell, 
And storm outrageously. Milton, Ps. lxxxiil. 2. 
outrageousness (out-ri’jus-nes), n. The state 
or character of being outrageous. 
outrager (out’ra-jér), n. One who outrages or 
violates; a flagrant violator. 
An outrager of all laws and social duties, 
H. Spencer, Sociology, p. 208. 
outraiet, v. A variant of outray!. 
outrake (out’rik), nm. 1. An expedition or 
foray.—2. A free passage for sheep from in- 
closed pastures into open grounds or common 
lands. Brockett. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 
outrance (out’rans; F. pron. 6-trons’),n. [For- 
merly also uttraunce ; € OF. outrance, oultrance, 
F. outrance (= Pr. ultranza = It. oltranza), < 
outre, < L. ultra, beyond: see ultra. Cf. out- 


ragel,) The last extremity. It is obsolete as an 
English word: but it occurs as nch in the phrase @ 
outrance, to the extreme; to the end; especially, in refer. 
ence to a combat, until the complete defeat of one of the 
contestants; hence, to the death: a term derived from 
the practice in justs and tournaments of breaking a fixed 
number of lances, striking a fixed number of sword-blows, 
and the like, from which custom the combat @ outrance 
was to be distinguished. 


By reason that on both parts they were so stiffely set to 
fight to the outranee. 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


Let us fight at oltrance., 
Fragment of an Interlude (Child's Ballads, V. 429). 
outrange (out-ran)’), v. t. Naut., to outsail; 
sail ahead of; range by or past. 
outrank (out-rank’), v. ¢. To excel in rank or 
precedence; be superior in rank to. 
outray!+ (out-ra’), v. [< ME. outrayen, out- 
raien, owtrayen, owterayen, owttrayen, appar. < 
OF. outrer, oultrer (pp. outre), go beyond, pass 
beyond, surpass, ete., < outre, beyond, ¢< L. 
ultra, beyond: see ultra. Cf. outré and out- 
ragel, v.) J, intrans. 1. To go beyond limits; 
advance as in invasion or attack; spread out. 
All the time the great “acides 
Was conversant in arms, your foes durst not a foot address 
Without their posts, so much they fear'd his lance that all 
controll'd, 
And now they out-ray to your fleet. 
Chapman, Iliad, v. 793. (Davies.) 
2. To pass beyond usual, established, or ra- 
tional limits; hence, to be extravagant or mad. 
Thus his teching outrayes. York Plays, p. 323. 
This warne I yow, that ye nat sodeynly 
Out of yourself for nu wo shoulde outraye, 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, L 687. 
II. trans. To go beyond; surpass; overcome; 
defeat. 


“What knyghte fs yender,” quod he, ‘‘canne ye me saye? 
That in the feld oufrayth euerychone.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2426, 


The cause why Demostenes 80 famously is brutid 
Onely procedid for that he did outraa 
Eschines. Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 156. 
outray2 (out-ra’), v. t. [¢ out + rayl.] To 
radiate forth; flash out, as a ray. 
Therefore man’s soul from God's own Hfe outray'd. 
Dr. H. Adore, Paychathanasia, III. fi. 22. 
[F., pp. of outrer, go beyond, 
run through, < outre, beyond: see outray!.] 
Passing the bounds of what is usual and proper, 
or conventionally correct; extravagantly odd 
or peculiar; fantastically or preposterously ex- 
aggerated. 
Such outré characters as militiamen themselves would 
join in ridiculing. W. Cooke, Foote, I. 67. 
outreach (out-réch’), v. I, trans. 1. To reach 
or extend beyond. 
Man went to make an ambitious tower to outreach the 
uds, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 665. 


2. To cheat; overreach. 


outrigger 


The man 
Of cunning is outreach'd ; we must be safe. 
Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 4. 
II. intrans. To reach out; be extended or 
proffered. 
Love outreaching unto all God’s creatures. 
Whittier, Remembrance of Joseph Sturge. 
outreason (out-ré’zn), v. ¢. 
pass in reasoning. 
Able to cope with the Jewish Sanhedrim, to baffle their 


profoundest Rabbies, and to outreason the very Athenians. 
South, Sermons, VII. ii. 


To exceed in reck- 


To excel or sur- 


outreckon (out-rek’n), v. ¢. 
oning or computation. 
A power that can preserve us after ashes, 
And make the names of men out-reckon ages. 
y Fletcher, Valentinian, 1. 1. 
outrecuidancet (I. pron. 6-tr-kwé-dons’),n. [F. 
(= It. oltracotanza, oltracuitanza), ¢ outre, be- 
yond, + OF. cuider = It. cuitare, think,< L. cogi- 
tare, think: see cogitate.] Overweening pre- 
sumption; arrogant or insulting conduct. 
Some think, my lord, it hath given you addition of pride 
and outrecuidance. Chapman, Monsieur D’Olive, iv. 1. 
It is a strange outrecuidance ; your humour too much 
redoundeth. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
outredden (out-red’n), v. ¢. To surpass in red- 
ness; be orgrowredderthan. Tennyson, Death 
of Wellington, Vili. 
outredet, v.t. [ME.,< out +redel.] Same as 
atrede. 
outreign (out-ran’), v. t. To reign longer than; 
reign through the whole of (a period of time). 
Spenser, F, Q., II. x. 45. 
outrelyt, adr. An obsolete form of utterly. 
outremer} (6-tr-mar’), n. [F., ultramarine, < 
outre (< L. ultra), beyond, + mer (< L. mare), 
sea. Cf. ultramarine.] Ultramarine blue. 
outrenne}, v. An obsolete variant of outrun. 
outrick (out’rik), 2. A rick or heap of hay or 
of corn in the open air. Pennant. 
outride (out-rid’), v. ik ME. outryden ; < out + 
ride.] JI, tntrans. 1. Toride out.—2. Toride 
before or beside a carriage as attendant; be an 
outrider. 
II. trans. To pass in riding; ride faster than. 
My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn’d me back 


With joyful tidings; and, being better horsed, 
Out-rode me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 86. 


For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun. 


den, Pal. and Arc., fii. 388. 

outride (out’rid), . [< ouwtride, v.] A riding 
out; an excursion; also, a place for riding. 

Your province is the town; leave me a small out-ride in 

the country, and I shall be content. 

Somerville, To Mr. Hogarth. 

outrider (out’ri’dér), n. [< ME. outrider; < 

outride + -er1,] One who rides out or forth. 

Specifically — (at) A summoner whose office it was to cite 


men before the sheriff. (6+) Amonk whose special duty it 
was to visit outlying or distant manors, 


Here pelure and palfrayes poure menne lyflode, 
And religious out-ryders reclused in here cloistres, 
Prers Plowman (C), v. 116. 


(c) A person on horseback, especially a servant, who pre- 
cedes or accompanies a carriage. 


Then came the out-rider for the royal carriage, and then 
the Prince of Wales’ carriaze. 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. $0. 
(dt) One who is in the habit of riding out for pleasure. 
A monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 
An out-rydere, that loved venerye (hunting]. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 166. 
(e) Ahighwayman. [Prov. Eng.) 
I fear thou art some outrider, that lives by taking of 
purses here on Basset’s Heath. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 48). 
outrigger (out’rig“ér),n. 1. Naut.: (a) A spar 
rigged out from a ship’s top or crosstrees, to 
spread the breast-backstays. (b) Any boom 
rigged out from a ship’s side to hang boats by. 
(c) A heavy spar or strong beam of wood placed 
across @ ship’s deck, Jashed securely to both 
sides of the ship. and having tackles from its pro- 
jecting ends to the masthead, to assist in secur- 
ing the mast while the ship is hove down. (d) 
Any spar thrust out to help to give a lead to a 
purchase orto extend asail.—2. Aniron bracket 
fixed to the outside of a boat and carrying a 
rowlock at its extremity, designed to increase 
the leverage of the oar. Hence—S8. A light 
boat provided with such apparatus. 
Looking at the river, we find the Introduction of the 
outniuger, a vessel which Leech represents as highly un- 
pular with short gentlemen requiring a ‘‘ boat for an 
our.” Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 54. 
4. A frame rigged out from the side of ca- 
noes in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 


outrigger 


oceans, toform a counterpoise and prevent the 


boat from upsetting. Such outriggers are sometimes 
placed on both sides of the boat, sumetimes only on one 


Canoe with Outrigyer. 


side. They generally consist of two spars, rigged out one 
from each end of the canoe, with a canoe-shaped bluck of 
wood or bamboo connecting their outer ends, 


5. In mach.: (a) A pulley or wheel extended 
outside of the general frame of a machine. (0) 
The jib of a crane, of a joist projecting from a 
building to support a hoisting-tackle.—6, See 
the quotation. 

mapyopos (SC. irmos), a horse which draws by the side of 
the regular pair (fvrwpcs), an outrigger. 
Liddell and Scott, English-Greek Lexicon, under wapyopos. 
outrigger-hoist (out’rig-ér-hoist), m. A hoist- 
ing-apparatus in guide-posts rigged out from 
an outer wall, as distinguished from a batch- 
way-hoist. EF. H. Knight. 
outright (out-rit’), adv. [< ME. outright, out- 

gte; < out + right, adv.] 1. Straight on; 
right onward; directly; hence, at once; im- 
mediately; without delay. 

A reuer of the trone ther ran out-ry, 


jte. 

Allilerative Poeins (ed. Morris), £1. 1057. 
When these wretches had the ropes about their necks, 

the first was to be pardoned, the last hanged outright, 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To the full extent; completely; entirely; 
altogether; without reservation: as, to settle 

a bargain outright. 

Within a whyle after (as he that is falling fs soone 
pat ouer) the frere made the foole madde outriyvht, and 


roughte him blyndfielde downe into the diepest doungeon 
of that deuelish heresy. Sir T. More, Works, p. 483. 


Nay, Eleanor, then must I chide outright : 
Presumptuous dame, ill-nurtured Eleanor. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 2 41. 


When I had store of money 
I simper’d sometime, and spuke wondrous wise, 
But never laugh’d outriyht. 
Beau. and Fl., Honest Man's Fortune, v. 1. 


A lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with outright. 
Tennyson, The Grandmother. 


The relations between author and publisher are simply 
those between principal and agent, or, where an author 
sells outright, between buyer and seller. The Author, I. 52. 
outrival (out-ri’val), v. ¢. To surpass; excel. 
Having tried to outrival one another upon that subject. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 138. 
outrivet (out-riv’),v.¢ To tear apart or sever 
forcibly or violently. Bp. Hall, Satires, 1V. 
1. ll. 
outroad (out’rdd),”. [Formerly also outrode ; 
< out + road; ef. inroad.) An excursion, ex- 
pedition, or foray: opposed to inroad. 

That issuing out they might make outroada upon the 


ways of Judea, as the king had commanded him. 
1 Mac. xv. 41. 


But as for Africke, ever since the noistpaeee 3 of Valen- 
tinian his raigne it was all in combustion through the 
outrage of barbarous enemies, wholly set upon slaughter 
and spoile, that they made by bold and adventurous owt- 


rodes. 
Holland, tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus (1609). (Nares.) 


outroar (out-rér’), v. t. To exceed in roaring. 


O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
e horned herd! Shak., A. and C., iii. 13. 127. 
outromance (out-r6-mans’), v. t To exceed 
in romantic character. 
Their real sufferings outromanced the fictions of many 
errant adventurers. Fuller 


outroom (out’rim),”. A chamber on the con- 


fines of a house; an outlying or remote apart- outsendingt (out’sen’ding), n. 


ment. 
Some out-room or corner of the dining-chamber. 
B. Jouson, Poetaster, ff. 1. 
outropet, 7. [< out + rope”, roup.] Sale by 
auction; outery. 


As at common outropes, when housholds-stuffe is to bee 
solde, they cry, Who gives more? 
Dekker, Dead Tearme (1608). (Nares.) 


out-runnert (out’run“ér), n. 


outrush (out-rush’), v. 4. 


outrush (out’rush), 2. 


outsail (out-sal’), v. ¢. 


outscorn (out-skérn’), v. ¢. 


outscouring (out ’skour’ing), n. 
outsell (out-sel’), v. ¢. 


outsendt (out-send’), v. t. 
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My Imagination out-runs all you can say. 
Steele, Tender Husband, fv. 1. 


2. To run so as to escape; escape by or as by outsetter (out’set“ér), x. 


running; hence, to elude. 


outside 


He had arrested himself in the very outset. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 323, 
Anemigrant. Halli- 


well, (Prov. Eng.] 


If these men have defeated the law and outrun native outsett (out’set‘ing), x. A beginning; start; 


punishment, though they can outstrip men, they have no 
wings to tly from God. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 176. 
3. To pass beyond the bounds of; exceed: as, 
to allow zeal to outrun discretion. 

Those who formerly had outrunne the canons with their 
additional conformitie (ceremonizing more than was en- 


joyued) now would make the canons come up to them. 
Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. iii. 14. 


A boy whose tongue outruns his knowledge. 
M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
To outrun the constable, See constable. 

II, intrans. To run out. 

When the whale has been harpooned, the first order given 
is “Stern all!” to clear the buat from the whale, and the 
next is ‘Wet line!” to prevent the friction from the out- 
running line, Fisheries of U.S., V. ii. 265. 
That which runs 
or flows forth from a stream; a side channel or 
overflow. 

In some out-runner of the river, where the streams run 
not strongly. W. Lauson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 194). 
To rush or issue out 
rapidly or forcibly. Garth, tr. of Ovid’s Meta- 
morph., Xiv. 

A gushing or rushing 
out; an outflow. 

To sail faster than; 
leave behind in sailing. 

She may spare me her misen, and her bonnets, strike 


her main petticoat, and yet outsad me. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, i. 1. 


out-sale (out’sal), x. A public sale; an auction. 


{(To] make away the inheritance of God’s holy tribe in an 
outsale? ‘Tis an unthrifty sin. 
Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 206. (Davies.) 


outscapet (out’skap),n. A way or opportunity 


to escape; escape. 


He will never leave you, but in the midst of temptation 
will give you an outscape. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IJ. 186. 


outscold (out-skold’),v.¢. To surpass in seold- 


ing. 
We grant thou canst outscold us; fare thee well. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 160. 
To overcome by 
haughty disregard; defy; despise. 
Kent. I know you. Where’s the king? 
Gent. Contending with the fretful element; ... 
Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 1. 10. 
Substance 
washed or scoured out. 
1+. To exceed in value 
or worth; excel. 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet enrich d it too. 
Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 102. 
2. Toexceed in amount of sales; sell better or 
more than. 


Take notice, she has my commission 
To add them in the next edition; 
They may ouwt-sell a better ng 
80 halloo, boys; God save the King! 
Suyt, Furniture of a Woman’s Mind. 


3. To sell for more than. 


He had his presses for ‘em, and his wines 
Were held the best, and out-sold other men’s. 
Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, fi. 1. 


So good the grain growing here, that it owtselleth others 
some pence in the bushel. 
Fuller, Worthies, Cambridgeshire, I. 221. 
(< ME. outsenden; < 
out + send.] To send out or forth. 
What! doth the Sun his rayes that he out-aends 
Smother or choke? 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, IIT. ii. 42. 
A message 
abroad; a thing sent out. 
The sea being open vnto him, his outsendings might bee 


without view or noting. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 122. (Davies.) 


outsentry (out’sen’tri), 7.; pl.outsentries (-triz). 


Milit.,a sentry placed considerably in advance ; 
a sentry who guards the approach to a place at 
a distance in advance of it; a picket. 


Vendre a Vencant, to sell by purtsale or outrope. Cotgrave. out-servant (out’sér’vant), n. A servant who 


outrun (out-run’),v. [<« ME. outrennen; «out + 
run.) J. trans. 1, Torun past or beyond; run 
further or more swiftly than; overcome in run- 
ning or racing; leave behind, as by superior 


speed; hence, to surpass in competition; out- outset (out’set), n. 


rival; get the better of. 


So they ran both together, and the other disciple did 
outrun Peter, and came tirst to the sepulchre. John xx, 4. 


does outside work. 


Perhaps one of the out-servants had, through malice, ac- 
cident, or carelessness, flung in the stone. 
Suift, Directions to Servants (Chamber-maid). 


A setting out; beginning; 


stuart. 
This is no pleasant prospect at the outset of a political 
journey. Burke. 


outsettlement (out’set’l-ment), 1. 


outsettler (out’set’ler), n. 


outshot (out’shot), n. 


outshots (out’ shots), 2. pl. 


] 
outshowt (out-sho’), ». ¢. 


outside (out’sid or out-sid’), n. and a. 


outset. 


Giving little fortunes to young maidens in marriage with 
honest men of their own degree, who might, from such an 
outsetting, begin the world, as it is called, with some hope 
of success. 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, ITI. 18. (Daties.) 


outsetting eal ing), a. Setting outward or 


off-shore; drawing or tending away from the 
land. 
A strong outsetting tide. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 229. 
A settle- 
ment away from the main settlement. 
One who settles at 
a distance from the main body. 


outshine (out-shin’),v. J, intrans. To shine out 


or forth; emit beams or luster. 
Bright, out-shining beams. Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 268. 


II. trans. To shine more brightly than; sur- 
ass in brillianey or luster; hence, to be more 
illustrious, beautiful, witty, etc., than; surpass 
in some good quality. 
And all their tops bright glistening with gold, 
That seemed to oulshtne the dimmed skye. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. ix. 21. 
I am a queen, a godesse, I know not what, 
And no constellation in all Heaven, but I outshine it. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 1. 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Oulshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, .. . 
Satan exalted sat. Milton, P. L., if. 2. 
Homer does not only out-shine all other Poets in the Va- 
riety, but also in the Novelty of his Characters. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 278. 


outshoot (out-shit’), v. ¢. 1. To surpass or ex- 


cel in shooting. 
Johnny Cock out-shot a’ the foresters. 
Johnny Cock (Child's Ballads, VI. 244). 
2. To shoot beyond; overshoot. 
You see how too much wisdom evermore 
Out-shoots the truth. Chapman, All Fools, iv. 1. 
Men are resolved never to oulshoot their forefathers’ 
mark. Norris. 
A projection; the pro- 


jecting part of a building. [Prov. Eng. and 


Scotch. 

There was connected with this chamber, and opening 
into it, a small ovtshot, or projecting part of the building, 
occupied by a little sleeping apartment. 

Scott, Monastery, xxviil. 
[See def.] In the 
manufacture of paper, the second quality of 
white paper-rags: so called from the fact. that, 
in sorting the stock, the second-quality rags 
are sorted or ‘‘shot out” into a heap by them- 
selves. [Eng. 
To present publicly; 
exhibit openly. 
He blusht to see another sunne below, 
Ne durst again his flerie face outshow. 
England's Helicon (1614). (Nares.) 
[< out + 
sidel.] I, n. 1. The part or place that lies with- 
out or beyond an inclosure, barrier, or inclosing 
line or surface of any kind, as opposed to the 
inside, or the part or place that lies within. 

And behold a wall on the outside of the house round 

about. Ezek. xl. 5. 


I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the 
family standing on the outside. Spectator, 


2. One who or that which is without; particu- 
larly, a pee on the outside of a coach or 
carriage. ([Colloq.] 

There was a good coach dinner, of which the box, the 
four front outsides, the one inside, Nicholas, the good-tem- 
pered man, and Mr. Squeers partook. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, v. 
3. The external part of a thing; the outer sur- 
face; the exterior. 

Show the inside of your purse to the outside of his hand, 
and no more ado, Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 884. 


Men that look no farther than their outsides think health 
an appurtenance unto life. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 44. 


Courteously give me credit fora little more wisdom than 
appears upon my outside. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, i. 6. 
4, External aspect or garb; that which merely 
strikes the eye; appearance. 

O, what a goodly outside falachood hath! 
Shak., M. of V., i. & 104, 


Trusting our hopeful gentry unto pedants, 
Fellows of outside, and mere bark. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ff. 1. 


outside 


5+. One who or that which possesses a fair 
exterior, but lacks genuine underlying excel- 
lences; a mere hypocrite or a vain show. 

The rest are “hypocrites, ambidexters,” owfsides, 80 
many turning pictures, a lion on the one side, a lamb on 
the other. Burton, Anat. of MeL, To the Reader, p. 89. 
6. An externality; an outward form; a mere 
formality. 

Christians degenerated apace into outsides, as days and 


meats, and divers other ceremonies. 
Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 


7. The furthest limit; the utmost: generally 
with the definite article. 


Two hundred load upon an acre they reckon the outside 
of what is to be laid. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


8. pl. In printing, the top and bottom quires, 
more or less imperfect, of a ream of paper.— 
Outeide of a sword-hilt and that part of a 
sword-hilt which corresponds to the back of the hand, and 
that part of a sword-guard which protects the back of the 
hand when the sword is held as on guard. Compare tn- 
side.— Patent outeide. See patent.= Syn. 1. Outsde, 
Exterior, Surface, Superficies. Outxide is opposed to tn- 
side, exterior to interior, surface to substance, and superfictes 
to contenta, Outside is the common word. Exterior is a 
dignitied word, applying to a thing of some consequence: 
as, the eztertor of a house. Surface is popular ; supersictes 
is scientific. A surface may be rough or smooth ; a super- 
fcies is regarded as smooth. See exterwr, a. 


Il. a. 1. Being on the outside; belonging to 
the surface or exterior; situated on or beyond 
the limits or bounds.—2. Limited to the sur- 
face or exterior; superficial; consisting in mere 
show; existing in appearance only. 

The rest on outside merit but presume. 

Pope, Dunciad, i. 135. 
3. Situated, seated, carried, or traveling on the 
exterior of a vehicle: as, an outside place; an 
outside passenger.—4, Extreme; reaching or 
exceeding the limit; all that or more than is 
actual, is required, etc.: as, an outside estimate 
of expenses. 

A Huguenot built this hall, who was not permitted to 


live on the soil of his own beautiful France, and it may 
naturally be supposed that he dedicated it to the most 


ultra, outside idea of gaa 
. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 56. 


5. Not directly concerned or interested; occu- 
pying an external position or having an exter- 
nal relation. 

It was time to show their teeth ; and, as soon as they a 


it became evident to all outside spectators that the o 
game was up. Quarterly Rev., CLXIIT. 241. 


Outside country, districts outside the line of settle- 
ment. (Australia. )} 


‘(When the humour seizes them they can be kind 
enough,” returned the cattle-buyer, who had a large ex- 
perience on the out-side country. 

Grant, Bush- Life in Queensland, p. 162. 


Outside station, a station outside the line of settlement; 
in general, any station very remote in the bush. [Aus- 
tralia. } 


I am to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations 
at what seems to me to be a liberal salary. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, Head-Station, p. 123. 


outside (out-sid’), adv. and prep. [< outside, n.] 
I. adv. 1. On the outside; on the exterior; at or 
beyond the limits ; externally; outwardly ; with- 
out; not within; not in a house or assemblage. 

He better sees who stands outside 
Than they who in patel ride. 
hittier, Maids of Attitash. 
2. Beyond a harbor; out at sea: as, it is rough 
weather outside.—3. On the exterior of a vehi- 
cle: as, to travel outside.—4. To the exterior; 
from a point within to a point without; forth; 
out: as, to go outside.— Outside of, on or to the ex- 
terior of; without; outward from. 
II. prep. 1. On the exterior of; beyond. 
Suddenly a man, in foreign garments, . . . stood outside 
the window. Dickens, Christmas Carol, ii. 


The unanimous opinion of that community is that the 
Colonel and his household are, in reference to any and to 
everything outside their family circle, the “closest people” 
—strong emphasis on closest — in the world! 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 41. 

2. To the exterior of; outward from: as, to go 

_ outside the house. 

outside-car (out’sid-kir), ». An Irish jaunt- 
ing-car. 

outsideness (out’sid-nes),”, Externality; out- 
ness. 7. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 
§ 52. 

outsider (out-si’dér), n. [< outside + -erl.] 1. 
One who is on the outside of an inclosure, bar- 
rier, boundary, ete., literally or figuratively; 
one who is without. Specifically — (a) One who is out- 
side of or does not belong to some particular party, asso- 
ciation, or set. 

Outsiders looked with a kind of new, half-jealous respect 


on these privileged few who had so suddenly become the 
se General's party.” Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, xiL 
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b) One who is unconnected or unacquainted with the mat- 
r in question. 


In regard to complex statistical statements the outsider 
cannot be too careful to ascertain from those who compiled 
them as far as possible what are the points requiring eluci- 
dation. Encyc. Brit., XXI1. 464. 


() In horse-racing, a horse not included among the favor- 
tes, or not a favorite in the betting. 


The success of arank outsider will be described as “a 
misfortune to backers.” 
R. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 288. 
2. pl. A pair of nippers with semi-tubular jaws 
which can be inserted in a keyhole from the 
outside to turn the key. [Thieves’ slang. ] 
outsight (out’sit),». anda. I, nx. Sight for 
that which is without; outlook; power of ob- 
servation. 
If a man haue not both his insight and his oulstzht, he 


may pay home for his blindenesse. 
Breton, Old Man's Lesson, p. 11. (Davies.) 


More insight and more ovtsight. 
Browning, Ring and Book, i. 747. 

II. a. In Scots law, in the phrase outsight plen- 
ishing, @ designation given to outdoor mova- 
bles, as horses, cows, and oxen, or plows, carts, 
and other implements of husbandry. 

outsit (out-sit’), v. @ 1. To sit beyond the 
time of. 

He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time, as 
well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly 
does he outstt his pleasure ! South. 
2. To sit longer than (another person); tire out 
in sitting. 

He stubbornly ovtsat, that evening, his wife and daugh- 
ter, who would remain upon the scene, the former deter- 
mined, as longas they could. The Century, XXXV. 675. 

outskint (out’skin),n. The external skin; the 
surface. 
The bark and out skin of a commonwealth 
Or state. Shirley (and Fletcher?), Coronation, v. 1. 


outskipt (out-skip’), v. 4. To avoid by flight; 


escape. 
Thou thoughtat 
Thou couldst outskip my vengeance, or outstand 
The power Lhad to crush thee into air. 


B. Jonson, Sejanus, fi. 2. 
outskirt (out’skért),. A section or part that 
skirts, runs, or lies along the edge or boundary 
of a specified area; a border or ‘border region; 
@ purlieu: used chiefly in the plural: as, the 
outskirts of a forest or of a town; the outskirts 
of science. 
Soe as they mighte keepe both the O-Relyes. and also 
the O-Farrels, and all that out-skirte of Meathe in awe. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
outsleep (out-slép’), v. ¢. To sleep beyond. 


I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 
As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 


hak., M.N. D., v. 1. 872. 
outslide (out-slid’), v. t. To slide outward or 
forward; advance by sliding. 


At last our grating keels outslide, 
Our good boats forward swing. 


Whittier, At Port Royal. 

outslingt (out-sling’), v.t. [ME. outslyngen, < 

out + sling.] 1. To sling out; scatter abroad. 
I shal hym make his pens [pence] outsdynge. 

Rom. of the Rose, 1. 5987. 

2. To hurl forth from or as from a sling. Dr. H. 

More, Psychathanasia, I]. iii. 5. 

outsoar (out-sdr’), v. 4. To soar beyond. 

Let them clog their wings with the remembrance of 

those who have outsoared them, not in vain opinion, but 

true worth. Government of the Tongue, § 9. (Latham.) 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 
Shelley, Adonais, st. 40. 
out-sole (out’sdl), n. The outer sole of a boot 
or shoe, which bears upon the ground when in 
use. Between the in-sole and the out-sole the margin of 
the upper is fitted and attached to both these soles by 
stitching or pegging. 
outspan (out’span), v. I. trans. To unyoke or 
unhitch (oxen from a wagon); unharness or 
unsaddle (a horse or horses). (South Africa. ] 
Tl. intrans. To detach oxen from a wagon ; 
hence, to encamp. (South Africa.] 
outsparkle (out-spir’kl), v. . To surpass in 
brilliancy ; outglitter; outshine. - J. Beaumont, 
Psyche, 1. 61. 
outspeak (out-spék’), v.¢ I, trans. To surpass 
in speaking; say or express more than; signify 
or claim superiority to; be superior to in mean- 
ing or significance. 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing: 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stutfs, and ornaments of household ; which 


J tind at such proud rate that it out-epeaks 
Possession of asubject. Shak., Hen. VIII, fil. 2,127. 


Why, this indeed is physic! and outspeaks 
The knowledge of cheap drugs. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, i 2 


outstart 


Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame 
As fame doth silence. 
B. Jonson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 
II. intrans. To speak out or aloud. 
ke the hardy Highland wight, 
I'll go, my chief, I'm ready. 
Campbell, Lord Ullin’s Daughter. 
outspeckle (out’ pt n. <A spectacle; a 
laughing-stock. [Scotch.] 
“ Whae drives thir kye?” gan Willie say, 
“To make an outspeckle o' me?” 
Jamie Telfer (Child's Ballads, VI. 111). 
outspeed (out-spéd’), v. ¢. To surpass in speed 
or velocity; outstrip. 
Outspeed the sun around the orbed world. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, ili 8. 
outspend (out-spend’), v. t. To surpass in out- 
lay; spend more money than. 
King Cole was not a merrier old soul than Ilustrissimo 
of that day ; he outapent princes. 
Howells, Venetian Life, xxi. 
outspendt (out’spend), x. [<outspend, v.] Out- 
lay; expenditure. 
A mere outspend of savageness. Jer. Taylor. 


outspent (out-spent’), p.a. Thoroughly spent 
or wearied; tired out; exhausted. 
with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb’d down his horse. 
Byron, Mazeppa, ii. 
outspin (out-spin’), v. ¢ To spin out; finish; 
exhaust. 
Giles wisheth that his long-yarn’d life 
Were quite out-gpun. 
B. Jonson, Epigrams, No. 42. 
Patience with her cup o’errun, 
With her weary thread oufspun, 
Murmurs that her work is done. 
Whittier, Texas. 
outspoken (out’sp6’kn),a. 1. Free or bold of 
speech; candid; frank. 

I know the man I would have: a quick-witted, out- 
spoken, incisive fellow. . W. Holmes, Autocrat, iii. 
2. Uttered orexpressed with frankness or bold- 
ness: as, outspoken disapproval. 

outspokenness (out’spo‘kn-nes),”. The qual- 
ity of being outspoken; candidness; frankness 
of speech. ‘ 
outsport (out-sport’), v. ¢. 
outdo in sporting. 
Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night: 
Let's teach ourselves that honourable rio 
Not to outsport discretion.  Shak., Othello, iL. 3 8. 
outspread (out-spred’), v. ¢t To spread out; 
extend. 


To sport beyond; 


On the watery calm 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outapread. 
Milton, P. L., vii. 285. 
outspringt (out-spring’),v.7. [( ME. outspringen; 
< out + spring.) 1. To spring forth. 
Duntes ther were strong ynou, that the fur owt-sprong 
Of the helmes al about, & some velle among. 
= Rob. of Gloucester, p. 460. 
2. To originate; descend. 
As that there comen is to Tyrians court 
Eneas, one outsprong of Troyan blood, 
To whom fair Dido wold her self be wed. 
Surrey, neid, iv. 
outstand (out-stand’),v. I, trans. 1+. To resist. 
effectually; withstand ; sustain witbout yield- 
ing. 
8 Thou thoughtst 
Thou couldst outskip my vengeance, or outstand 
The power I had to c thee into air. 
B. Jonson, Sejanus, fi. 2. 
2. To stand or remain beyond; outstay. 
I have outstood my time, which is material 
To the tender of our present. 
Shak., Cymbeline, £ 6. 207. 
II, intrans. 1. To project outward from the 
main body; stand out prominently; be promi- 
nent. 
An outstanding feature of these rooms is their size. 


The Engineer, LX VI. 516. 

2. To stand out to sea. 

But many a Keel shall seaward turn, 
And many a sail outstand. 

Whittier, Dead Ship of Harpswell. 
3. To stand over; remain untouched, unim- 
paired, unsettled, uncollected, unpaid, or other- 
wise undetermined: as, outstanding contracts. 


Political union [among the Arabs] has left outstanding 
the family-organization, but has added something to it. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 511. 


Outatanding term. See term. 
outstare (out-star’), v.¢. Tostare out of coun- 


tenance; face down; browbeat; outface. 
I'll follow and outstare him. Shak., Hen. VIIL, i.11. 29. 
outstartt (out-start’),v.% [< ME. outsterten; < 
out + start.) To start out; start up. 


The peple outsterte, and caste the carte to grounde. 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest’s Tale, lL. 227. 


outstay 


outstay (out-sta’), v. «. To stay longer than; 
overstay; remain beyond: as, to outstay one’s 


welcome. 
You, niece, provide yourself : 
If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. 3. 90. 


After a little deliberation, she concluded to outstay him. 
Miss Burney, Cecilia, ix. 3. 
outstep! (out-step’),v. t. To step or go beyond; 
exceed; overstep. Jmp. Dict. 
outstep?t, conj. A corruption of outcept. 

My son’s in Dybell here, in Caperdochy, itha gaol; for 
peeping into another man’s purse; and oudstep the King be 
miserable [compassionate] hees like to totter. 

Heytwcood, 1 Edward IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 72), 
outstraint (out-stran’), v. t 1. To stretch to 
the utmost; extend to the full. 

All his [a serpents) foldes are now in length outstrained. 

Spenser, Virgil's Gnat, 1. 280. 
2. To exert one’s self more than; surpass by 
more strenuous effort. 


But John... 
His fellow-traveller did soon out-strein 
And gat before. J. Beaumont, Psyche, xiv. 130, 


3. Tostretch to excess; overstrain. 
The outstrain’d tent flagsloosely. Southey, Thalaba, iii. 


out-street (out’strét), nm. <A street in the out- 
skirts of atown. Johnson. 
outstretch (out-strech’), v. ¢ [« ME. outstrec- 
chen (pret. *outstraught, outstrought); < out + 
stretch.] To stretch or spread out: extend; 
expand: used chiefly in the past participle. 
And forth his necke and heed out-strought. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 1516. 
[So in sl Soa a modern editions read he straught, or 
out straught. } 
The Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand, and with an outstretched arm. Deut. xxvi. & 


Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms. 


Shak., 3 Hen. VIL, i. 4. 68 


On the ground 
Outstretch’d he lay, on the cold ground; and oft 
Cursed his creation. Milion, P. L., x. 851. 


outstride (out-strid’), v. t. To surpass in stride, 
Outstriding the colossus of the sun. 

B. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 
outstrike (out-strik’), v. ¢ 1. To surpass in 
striking; deal a harder or swifter blow than. 

This blows my heart: 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 


Shall outstrike thought; but thought will do 't, I feel. 
hak., A. and C., iv. 6. 36. 


2. To strike out; mark out; cancel. 


This sentence serves and that may Bend out-strikes. 
Drayton, Matilda to King John. 
outstrip (out-strip’),v.¢ [Appar.< out + strip 
(where some conjecture trip); but prob. a cor- 
ruption of “outstrick or *outstrike,< out + strike, 
in the old sense ‘ go,’ ‘ proceed,’ ‘ advance’ (as 
in ‘ stricken in years’): see strike.] 1. To out- 

run; advance or go beyond; exceed. 

He... farre outstript him in villainous words, and 


ouer-bandied him in bitter terms. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 38. 


Especially when I runne as Hippomanes did with At- 
lanta, who was last in the course, but first at the crowne: 
So that I gesse that woemen are eyther easie to be out 
stripped, or willing. 

yly, Euphues and his England (Arber reprints), p. 419. 
You have outstript the wing of our desires. 
Beau. and Fl. (/), Faithful Friends, i. 1. 

Hehad .. . a wonderful genius for mathematical learn- 
ing, in which he far oudstripped me. 

Franklin, Autobiography, p. 55. 


2. To flee beyond the reach of; escape. 
Though they can outstrip men, they have no wings to 
fly from God. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 177. 
outsubtle (out-sut’l), v.¢. Toexceedin subtlety. 
[Rare. ] 
The devil, I think, 
Cannot out-subtle thee. 
Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 2. 
outsucken (out’suk’n), a. In Scots law, per- 
taining to a district not astricted to a particu- 
lar mill.—Outsucken multure, a fair remuneration to 


a miller for manufacturing the grain, paid by snch as are 
not astricted. See multure, madturer, sucken, insucken. 


outsum (out-sum’),v.t. Tooutnumber. [Rare.] 
The prisoners of that shameful day out-eumm'd 
Their conquerors. Southey, Joan of Are, il. 
outswear (out-swar’), v. t. To exceed in swear- 
ing; overcome by swearing. 
We shall have old swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men: 
But we'll outface them, and outewear them too. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 2. 17, 
outsweatt (out-swet’),v. 4 ‘I'o obtain by sweat 
or labor; work hard for; earn. 
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Out upon 't, caveat emptor, let the fool out-sweat it that 
thinks he has got a catch on 't. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, 1. 1. 
outsweetent (out-swé’tn), v. t To exceed in 
sweetness. 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’'d not thy breath. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 224. 
outswell (out-swel’), v. ¢ 1. To swell to a 
greater degree than; surpass in inflation. 


Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the colic of putf'd Aquilon. 


Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 9. 
2t. To overflow. 


A sad text in asadder time; in which the riversof Baby- 
Ion swelled not so high with inundation of water in the 
letter, as the waters in the metaphor, outselling and 
breaking down their banks, have overflown both ourchurch 
and state. Hewyt, Sermon (1658), p. 185. (Latham.) 

outswiftt (out-swift’),v. ¢ To surpass in swift- 
ness; leave behind in flight. 
And on the sand feoving no print behinde, 
Out-swifted Arrows, and out-went the Winde. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Vocation. 
outsyllable (out-sil’a-bl), v. t= To exceed in 
number of syllables; contain more syllables 
than. [Rare.] 

The name of Plantagenet; which, as it did out-syllable 
Tudor in the mouths, so did it out-vie it in the affections 
of the English. Fulier, Worthies, Warwickshire, HI. 273. 

out-taket (out-tak’), v. t [< ME. outtaken; < 
out + take.] To take out; except. 
Therefore this tree alone, 
Adam, this owte-take I, 


The frute of it negh none, 


For an ye do, then shall ye dye. 


York Plays, p. 20. 
out-taket (out-taik’), prep. [ME.,< out-take, v.] 
Except; besides. 
Alle that y haue y graunt the, 
Owttake a wyfe. 
S. Cantad. Ff. ii. 38. (Halliwell.) 
Iche herbe also thai sayen it is to sowe, 
In landes drie, outtake of hem the bene. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 7. 
out-takent (out’té’kn), pp. and prep. ([ME., 
pp. of out-take. Cf. equiv. except.] Excepted; 
except. 


And ye Alderman schal haue, euere-iche day whyles ye 
drynk lastes, out-taken ye first nyht and ye last, a galoun 
of ale. English Gids (E. E. T. 8.), p. 98. 


He badde that thei schuld maistirs be ~ 
Ouer alle-kynne thyng, oute-tane a tree he taught them 
tille. York Plays, p. 29. 
out-takinglyt (out’ta’king-li), adv. Exception- 
ally. Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, x. 
out-talk (out-tak’), 7. ¢ To overpower by talk- 
ing; surpass in talking. 
What! this gentleman wil! out-talk us all. 
Shak., T. of the 8., £ 2. 248, 


one venet, pp. and prep. <A contraction of out- 
taren, 


out-tellt (out-tel’), v. . To count beyond; over- 
reckon. 
This is the place, I have out-told the clock 
For haste, he is not here. 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, i. 1. 
out-termt (out’térm), ». Outward figure; su- 
perficial appearance; mere exterior. 
Not to bear cold forms, nor men’s out-terms, 
Without the inward fires and lives of men. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
outthrowt (out-thro’), v. t. To throw out; cast 
forth. Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 1. 
out-tongue (out-tung’), v. 4. To speak louder 
than; drown the sound of. 
Let him do his spite: 
My services which I have done the signiory 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. 
Shak., Othello, i. 2. 19, 
out-top (out-top’), v.t. Toreach above the top 
or summit of; rise above or be higher than; 
overtop; hence, to be or become more eminent 
than; excel. 
The treasurer began then to out-top me. 
Cabbala, The Lord Keeper to the Duke, May 24, 1624. 
So these dark giants out-top their fellow-vegetables, 
The Century, XX VII. 33. 
out-travel (out-trav’el), v. ¢. To surpass as a 
traveler; travel further, more swiftly, or more 
extensively than. 
She then besought him to go instantly, that he might 
out-travel the ill news, to his mother. 
Miss Burney, Cecilia, x. 2. 
out-turn (out’térn), n. Quantity of goods or 
products produced; output: as, the out-turn of 
a& mine. 
At Kagmari alone 800 men are employed in the business 


(metal-working], and the yearly out-turn is over 160,000 lbs. 
G. C. M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, I. 159. 


outward 
Statements of crop otvd-turns and prices. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XXXIX. 247. 
out-twinet (out-twin’), v. t To disentangle; 
extricate; disengage. 
He stopped, and from the wound the reed outtwined. 
Fairfaz. 
outusuret (out-ii’zhir), v. t To exceed or sur- 
pass in usurious exactions. [Rare.] 
Out-usure Jews, or Irishmen out-swear. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, if. 38. 
outvalue (out-val’ti), v. 7. To exceed in value. 
Boyle, Works, I. 281. 
* a The wondrous child, 
Whose silver warble wild 
Outvalued every pulsing sound. 
Emerson, Threnody. 
outvenom (out-ven’om), v. ¢. To surpass in 
venomous or poisonous character. 
No, ’tis slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. 
Shak., Cymbeline, fii. 4. 37. 
outvie (out-vi’), v. ¢. To outbid; outdo; sur- 
pass in rivalry or emulation. 
Why, then the maid is mine from all the world 
By your firm promise; Gremio is out-vied. 
. Shak., T. of the S., fi. 1. 387. 


I love thus to outrie a news-monger. 


Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
outvigilt (out-vij’il), ». ¢ To surpass in vigi- 
lance; outwatch. 


The tender care of King Charles did outvigil their watch- 
fullness. Fuller, Worthies, Kent, II. 129. 
outvillain (out-vil’an), v. t To exceed in vil- 
lainy. 
He hath out-villained villainy so far that the rarity re- 
deems him. Shak., All's Well, iv. 8. 305. 
outvoice (out-vois’),v. ¢ To render inaudible 
by greater loudness of voice; be more clamo- 
rous or noisy than. 
Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd sea. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. (cho.). 
outvote (out-vot’), v. ¢. To exceed in the num- 
ber of votes given; defeat by greater number of 
votes; outnumber. 
Sense and appetite outvote reason. 
/ South, Sermons, IIT. vi. 


outwailt (out’wal), n. [ME., < out + wail2, 
wale2.| An outcast. 


Now am I made an unworthy outwzatle, 
And al in care translated is my joy. 
Henryson, Testament of Creseide. 
outwait (out-wat’),v.¢. To liein ambush longer 
than; surpass in waiting or expecting. 
He'll watch this se’ennight but he'll have you ; he'll ovd- 
watt a serjeant for you. B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 2. 
outwake (out-wak’),v.t. To remain watchful 
or sleepless longer than; outwatch. 
And now I can outwake the nightingale, 
Outwatch an usurer. 3B. Jonson, New Inn, £ 1. 
outwalk (out-wak’),v.t. Towalk further, longer, 
or faster than; leave behind in walking. 


Outwatch'd, 
Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 


B. Jonson, Fortunate Isles. 
outwall (out’wal), n. 1. The exterior wall of 
a building or fortress.—2. External appear- 
ance; exterior. [Rare.] 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my ou-iall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. Shak., Lear, fii. 1. 45, 
outward, outwards (out’wiird, -wiirdz), adv. 
[ ME. outward, outeward, < AS. titeweard (= 
Fries. utward, utawerd, utaward = MLG. ut- 
werdes = OHG. tzwertes, izgwert, MHG. izwert, 
G. auswdrts), outward, < ut, ite, out, + -weard, 
E. -ward. Cf. outward, a.} 1. To or toward 
the exterior; away from some point in the in- 
terior of a space or body to one beyond its 
limits; forth; outside. 
An ladde her outward of the chyrche. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 3389. 


Crying with full voice 
‘‘ Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last,” aroused 
Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlike 
Leapt on him and hurl'd him headlong. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


2. Away from port: as, a ship bound outward. 


[The ship] was fourteen weeks outarard, and yet lost but 
one man. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446. 
3. So as to be exterior or visible; out. 


A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit; how 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward ! 
Shak., T. N., tii. 1. 14. 
outwardly; externally; 
apparently; seemingly; super- 


4. On the exterior; 
hence, visibly ; 
ficially. 


outward 


It is a greet folye, a woman to have a fair array outward 
and in hireself foul inward. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful owtecard, but are within full of dead men’s bones and 
of all uncleanness. Mat. xxiii. 27. 
Let me comply with you in this garb, lest my extent to 
the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly outward, 
should more appear like entertainment than yours. 
Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 392. 
Outward face! a command to troops to face to the right 
and left from their center. 
outward (out’wird),a.andn. [< ME. outward, 
¢ AS. uteweard, outward, external: see outward, 
adv.) J, a. 1. Directed toward the exterior or 
outside. 
; ane ah will ri ut aaa we ‘ 
in the prison pent, consume the prey. 
‘ Dryden. 
2. Of or pertaining to the exterior or outside; 
external; outer; extrinsic; formal: opposed to 
inward: as, mere outward change. 
Commend not a man for his beauty; neither abhor a 
man for his owlward appearance. Ecclus. xi. 2. 


Haman was come into the outward court of the king's 
house. Esther vi. 4. 
TI have cases of buckram for the nonce, to immask our 
noted outward garmenta. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 203. 
He may show what outward courage he will: but I be- 
lieve, as cold a night as ‘tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 118 
Being both blinded with Lightnings and amazed with 
inward terrours and outward Tempests. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 360. 
I come to kiss these fair hands, and to shew, 
In outward ceremonies, the dear love 
Writ in my heart, Beau. and Fl., Philaster, i. 2. 
He must have been still a wey young man when that 
out.wcard reformation took place which . . . gave evidence 
at least of right intentions under the direction of a strong 
will. Southey, Bunyan, p. 35. 


3+. Beyond the limits or boundaries; hence, 
foreign. 


It was intended to raise an outward war to join with 
some sedition within doors. Sir J. Hayward. 


4, In theol., carnal; fleshly; not spiritual: as, 
the outward man. 
That circumcision, which is outward in the flesh. 
Rom. ii. 28. 
Though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. 2 Cor. iv. 16, 


The Magistrat hath only to deale with the out:oard part, 
I mean not of the body alone, but of the mind in all her 
oulicard acts, which in pe aay is call’d the outzcard man. 

Muton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 
5. See the quotation. 

A man given to drinking and other vices, especially of 
living beyond his income and so redncing himself in his 
circumstances, would still be described by his neighbours 
{in Cumberland, England) as an oufward man. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 149. 
Outward e. See angie}, 1.— Outward charges. 
See charge.— Outward euthanasia, See euthanasia. 
=§ 2. External, etc. See exterior. 
. a. 1, External form; external appear- 
ance; the exterior. 
T do not think 
So fair an oufoeard and such stuff within 
Endows aman buthe. Shak., Cymbeline, {. 1. 23. 


2. That which is without; the outer or objec- 
tive world. [Rare.] 
There is nothing here, 
Which, from the ouf:rard to the inward brought, 
Moulded thy baby thought. Tennyson, Eleanore. 
out-ward (out’ward), n. [< out + ward.) <A 
ward in a separate wing or building attached 
to a hospital. 
outward-bound (out’wird-bound), a. Proceed- 
ing from a portorcountry: as, an oulward-bound 
ship. 
outwardly (out’wird-li), adv. 1. On the ex- 
terior or surface; outside; externally; hence, 
as regards appearance; visibly; perceptibly. 
They could not so carry closely but both much of their 
doings and sayings were discovered, although outzrardly 


they set a fair face on things. 
N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 113. 


I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 54. 
She is out:cardly 
All that bewitches sense, all that entices; 
Nor is it in our virtue to uncharm it. 
Beau, and Fi., Captain, iff. 1. 
Even so ye also oufwardly appear righteous unto men, 
but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Mat. xxiii. 28. 
2. Away from the center; toward the outer 
art or outside: as, in entomology, a mark pro- 
onged outwardly. 
outwardness (out’wird-nes), n. The state of 
being outward; objectivity; externality. 
outwards, adv. See outward. 
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outward-sainted (out’wiird-sin’ted), a. Pub- 
licly accounted or outwardly seeming to be a 
saint; by implication, hypocritical. [A nonce- 
word. | 
This outward-sainted deputy, 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 
Nips youth i’ the head, and follies doth emmew, 
As falcon doth the fowl], is yet a devil. 
Shak., M. for M., iii. 1. 89. 
outwash (out-wosh’), 7. ¢ [= D. uitwasschen 
= MLG. utwaschen = G. auswaschen = Sw. ut- 
vaska = Dan. udvaske; as out + wash.) To 
wash out; cleanse from. Donne. [Rare.] 
outwatch (out-woch’), v. t To surpass in 
watching; watch longer than; observe till the 
object watched disappears. 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be secn in some high lonely tower, 
Where I nay oft outwatch the Bear. 
Milton, 11 Penseroao, 1. 87. 
outway (out’wa),”. (=D. uitweg = MLG. it- 
wech = G. ausweg = Sw. utvdg = Dan. udvej ; 
as out + wayl.] A way or passage out; an 
outlet. 
Itself of larger size, distended wide, 
In divers streets, and outways multiply’d. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, v. 
outwealtht (out-welth’), v. t. To surpass in 
wealth or prosperity. See the quotation under 
outwit], 1, 
outwear (out-war’), v. ¢ 1. To wear out; 
exhaust utterly; wear away; waste; impair; 
hence, to render obsolete. 
Wicked Time, that all good thoughts doth waste, 
And workes of noblest wits to nought outweare, 
That famous moniment hath quite defaste. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 33. 
Their knot of loue 
Ti'd, weav'd, intangl’d with so true, so long, 
And with a finger of 30 deep a cunning 


May be cut-worn, never undone. 
Fletcher (and anether), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 


Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemployed, with age outiorn. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 680. 
Hypocrisy and Custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship now outicorn, 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, L 1. 
2. To exhaust gradually by use or persistence; 
use up; consume; hence, to pass away (time); 
last out; endure to the end of; wait till the ex- 
piration or conclusion of. 
All that day she outwzore in wandering. 
Spenser, F. Q., ITI. xfi. 29. 
Come, come, away ! 
The sun is high, and we outiwear the day. 
Shak., Hen. V., tv. 2. 63. 
Here by the stream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus spent already, how shall nature bear 
The dews descending and nocturnal air? 
Pope, Odyssey, v. 601. 
3. To wear or last longer than; outlast. 
Loe! I have made a Calender for every yeare, 
That steele in strength, and time in durance, shall ouftceare. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., Epil. 
outweary (out-wer’i), 7. 4. To weary out; ex- 
haust by weariness; fatigue exceedingly. 
Yet once more are we resolv'd to try 
T’ outweary them through all their sins’ variety. 
Cowley, Davideis, iv. 
The soldier owtirearied with his nightly duties might on 
certain conditions absent himself from matins with the 
master’s consent. Encye. Brit., XXIIL. 163. 


outweed (out-wéd’),v.¢ To weed out; extir- 
pate as a weed. 
The springing seed outweed. Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 85. 


outweep (out-wép’), v. t. Tosurpass in weep- 
ing; weep more than. 
You carry springs within your eyes, and can 
Outweep the crocodile. Shirley, Love's Cruelty, ii. 3. 
outweigh (out-wa’), v. ¢t 1. To exceed in 
weight; weigh more or be heavier than; turn 
the scale against; overweigh; overbalance ; 
surpass in gravity or importance. 

When the bad deedes of a great man lately dead out- 
weighed the good, at adead lift (St. Francis] cast ina siluer 
Chalice, which the dead partie had sometime bestowed on 
Franciscan deuotion, and weighed vp the other side, and 
so the Diuels lost their prey. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 208. 

If any think brave death oufacetghs bad life 
And that his country 's dearer than himself, 
Let him, alone, or 80 many so minded, 
Wave thus. Shak., Cor., 1. 6. 71. 
It was a fault; 
A fault, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth outweiyh’d it. 
Beau. and Ft., Philaster, v. 5. 
Custom, that prepares the partial scale 
In which the little oft outweryha the great. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, xii. 
One wise man’s verdict outiretha all the fools’. 
Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology. 

The immense advantages which leisure and learning 

have conferred are largely neutralized, and in some cases 


outwork 


utterly outweighed, by the blinding influences of a subtler, 
deeper, and more comprehensive selfishness. 
Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 155. 


2. To be too great a burden or task for; over- 


task. 
When we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then but draw anew the model? 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 3. 45. 
outwell (out-wel’),v. I, trans. To pour forth; 
outpour. 
His [Nilus’s] fattie waves doe fertile slime outvell, 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale. 
Spenser, F.Q., 1. i. 21. 
II, éntrans. To gush or flow forth. 


The slumbrous wave outielleth. Tennyson, Claribel. 


outwelling (out’wel’ing),». [Verbal n. of out- 
well, v.] An outflow. 
The igneous beds were formed by great outwellings of 
molten matter, which spread widely over the surface. 
Encye. Brit., XXIV. 616. 
outwendt (out-wend’), v. i. (ME. outwenden ; 
<€ out + wend.) To go forth. 
Manli made themperour his messageres out-scende, 


Alle the lordes of that lond lelli to somounne. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), Ll. 4858. 


outwint (out-win’),v. I. trans. To get out of. 


It is a darksome delve far under ground, 
With thornes and barren brakes environd round, 
That none the same may easily ouf-2in. 
; Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 20. 
Il, intrans. To get out. 
outwind (out-wind’), v. t. To extricate by wind- 
ing; unloose. Spenser, F. Q., V. iii. 9. 
out-windowt (out’win’ds), ». A bay-window; 
an oriel. 


Many of their roomes have great out-windows, where 
they sit on cushions in the heat of the day. 


Sandys, Travailes, p. 51. 
outwing (out-wing’), v. t 1. To move faster 
than, on or as on the wing; outstrip in flying. 

As she attempts at words, his courser springs 
O’er hille and lawns, and ev'n a wish out-winge. 
Garth, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiv. 
2. Milit., to outflank. 


Colonel! Dean’s and Colonel Pride's [men], outwinging the 
enemy, could not come to so much share of the action. 
Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, 1648 (Carlyle’s Cromwell, 


{I. 201). (Davies.) 
outwit! (out-wit’), v. ¢. 1. To surpass in in- 
telligence. 


What arts did Churchmen in former times use when 
they did so much out-wit and out-wealth us! 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 258. (Davies.) 
2. To surpass in plots or stratagems; defeat 
or frustrate by superior ingenuity; prove too 
clever for. 


He never could get favour at Court, because he outwitted 
all the projecters that came neere him. 
Evelyn, Diary, March 22, 1675. 


Do they [men] design to oufrrit infinite Wisdom, or to 
find such flaws in God's government of the World that he 
shall be contented to let them go unpunished? 

Stilling sleet, Sermons, I. il. 
I little thought he should outrrit me so! 
Shelley, The Cenci, i. 1. 
outwit? (out’wit),. [ME.,< out + wit.] The 
faculty of observation, or the knowledge gained 
by observation and experience: opposed to in- 
wit, 
With inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, 
As best for his body be. Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 289. 
outwith (out’ wif or -with), adv. and prep. 
[< ME. outwith, outewith ; ¢ out + with]; a trans- 
posed form of without.] I.+¢ adv. Without; on 
the outward side; outwardly; externally. 
That signede Ihesu crist for sake of vre kuynde 
Was nout out-with 30 cler bote with-inne he was clene. 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 186. 

II. prep. Without; outside of. ([Scotch.] 

Uthir places outeawith the borowis, 

Quoted in Ribton-Turner's Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 339. 

The evidence, oufecith her family, of the major having 
previously said that he meant to marry her, was extremely 
meagre, and rested upon the testimony of two witnesses. 

Lord Deas. 
outwoman (out-wim’an), vr. ¢. To surpass as 
@ woman; excel in womanliness. [Rare.] 
She could not be unmann’d — no, nor oufwoman'd. 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, iil. 1. 
outwoodt (out’wid), 2. An outlying wood. 
‘‘But yonder is an owtzrood,” said Robin, 
“An outwood all and a shade.” 
Robin Hood and the Old Man (Child’s Ballads, V. 259), 
outwork (out’weérk), n. 1. Work done outside, 
out of doors, or in the fields, as distinguished 
from indoor work. ([Scotch.]—2. In fort., one 
of the minor defenses constructed in advance 


of the main work or enceinte. Outworks are works 
raised within or beyond the ditch of a fortified place, for 


outwork 


the purpose of corer the place or keeping the be- 
siegers at a distance. e principal outworks of a forti- 
fication are the covered way, the demilune, the redout, 
the tenail, the tenaillon, the counter-guard, and the crown- 
work and hornwork. 


Meantime the foe beat up his quarters 
And storm’d the out-:corks of his fortress. 

S. Buller, Hudibras, ILI. 1 1136. 
Hence—3. A bulwark; any defense against 
violence from outside. 

I will recommend unto you the care of our outworks, the 
navy royal and shipping of our kingdom, which are the 
walls therof. acon, Advice to Sir George Villiers. 
outwork (out-wérk’), v. & [= D. uitwerken = 

MLG. ttwerken = G. auswirken = Sw. utverka 

= Dan. udvirke, work out, complete; as out + 

work.) 1. Tosurpassin workmanship. [Rare. ] 

She did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue — 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. 
Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 206. 

2. To surpass or exceed in labor, exertion, or 

agitation. 

But, in your violent acts, 

The fall of torrents and the noyse of tempests... 

Be all out-wrought by your transcendent furies. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, ifi. 
3t. To work out or carry on to a conclusion; 
complete; finish. 

For now three dayes of men were full outwrought 

Since he this hardy enterprize began. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. vil. 65. 
outworker (out’wér’kér), n. A person who 

works outside; especially, one employed by a 

tailor or dressmaker who works at home. _ 
outwortht (out-wérth’), v. t To surpass in 

worth or value. 
A beggar’s book 
Outworths a noble’s blood. 
hak., Hen. VIILI., i. 1. 128. 
outwrest (out-rest’), v.¢. To draw out with or 
as with a twisting motion; detach or extract 
by violence; hence, to extort. 


That my engreeved mind could find no rest, 
Till that the truth thereof I did out wrest. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 28. 
Let coarse bold hands from slimy nest 
The bedded fish in banks ouf-wrest. 
Donne, The Bait. 


outwringt (out-ring’), v. ¢. To wring out; shed. 


Youre teres falsely outewronge. 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2527. 
outwrite (out-rit’),v. ¢. To surpass in writing. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, ii. ae oe 
outyetet, v. ¢ [ME. outyeten, outgeter, outgetten 
(= D. uitgieten = MLG. tigéten = G. ausgiessen 
= Sw. wigjuta = Dan. udgyde); < out + yete.] 
To pour out. 
Oleum effusum nomen tuum. That es on Inglysce “Oyle 
owt- zettide es thi name,” 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 1. 
outzany} (out-za’ni), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. out- 
ganied, ppr. outzanying. Toexcelin acting the 
zany or fool; exceed in buffoonery. B. Jonson, 
Epigrams, No. 129. 

ouvarovite, . See uvarovite. 

Ouvirandra (5-vi-ran’drii), n. [NL. (Du Petit- 
Thouars, 1806), < ouvirandon, native name in 
Madagascar.] A former genus of monocotyle- 
donous water-plants belonging to the natural 
order Naiadacee, or pond-weed family, type of 
the tribe Aponogetonee, characterized by the 
lack of cellular tissue between the nerves of 
the leaves. There are five species, of India and Africa 
with thickened, sometimes edible rhizomes, two-forked 
spikes of small flowers, and submerged, sometimes ‘O- 
rated leaves. The genus is now made a section of Apono- 
geton. See latti and water-yam. 

ouzet, 2. and v. An obsolete variant of ooze. 

ouzel, ousel (5’zl), n. [Prop., as formerly, 
oozel; < ME. osel, < AS. osle = OHG. amsala, 
amasla, MHG. G. amsel (see amzel), an ouzel. | 
1. The blackbird, Merula merula, Turdus me- 
rula, or Merula vulgaris, a kind of thrush. Also 
called amzel. See cut under blackbird. 

House-doves are white, and oozels blackebirds bee, 


Yet what a difference in the taste we see. 
The Affectionate Shepheard (1594). (Halliwell.) 


The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny Dill. 
Shak., M. N. D., iif. 1. 128. 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 
Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
2. Some other thrush or thrush-like bird, as the 
ring-ouzel, Turdus torquatus or Merula torquata. 
, See cut in next column.—Brook-ouszel, the water. 
rail, Rallus ticus. (Local, Eng.]|—Water-ouzel, a 
dipper; any bird of the family Cinelide. See cuts under 
Cinclide and dipper. 
ova, n. Plural of ovum. 
oval! (d’val), a. and n. [« F. orale = Sp. Pg. 
oval = It. ovale, < ML. ovalis, of or pertaining to 


Ring-ouzel (Aferula torguata). 


an egg, < L. ovum, an egg: see ovum.] JI, a. 
1+. Of or pertaining to an egg. 

That the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous 
food so inquinated their oval conceptions or egges within 
their bodies that they sometimes came forth in eet pen 
tine shapes. Str T. Browne, Pseud. Epid., ili. 7. 
2. Having the shape of or resembling the lon- 
gitudinal section of an egg; hence, elliptical. 

Mercurius, nearest to the central sun, 


Does in an oval orbit circling run. 
Sir R. Blackmore, Creation, ii. 


The oval dingy-framed toilet-glass that hangs above her 
table. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iL 
3. In zoél. and bot., broadly elliptical, or ellip- 
tical with the breadth considerably more than 
half the length. Oval notes a shape or figure resem- 
bling a compressed circle (or ellipse), equally rounded at 
both ends; ovate notes the true egg shape, which is small- 
er at one end than at the other. See egg-shaped.— Oval 
chuck, compass, etc. See the nouns, 

II. ». 1. A figure in the general shape of 
the lengthwise outline of an egg, or resembling 
the longitudinal section of an egg. (a) A closed 
curve everywhere convex, without nodes, and more point- 
ed at one end than at the other. (6) A curve or part of a 
curve returning into itself without a node or cusp. (c) A 
pee of a curve returning into itself without inflections or 

ouble tangents. : 
2. Something which has such a shape, as a plot 
of ground, or an open place in acity: as, Berke- 
ley oval ; ‘‘The Oval” at Kensington, London. 

The principall part thereof (the Mosque] riseth in an 
ovall, surrounded with pillars admirable for their propor- 
tion, matter, and workmanship. Sandys, Travailes, p. 24. 
3. Specifically, same as cartouche, 4. 


The names of the kings whose ovals have been found 
have been mentioned already. . 
C. R. Gillett, Andover Rev., VIII. 88. 
Bicircular, Cartesian, Cassinian, conjugate, etc., 
Oval. See the adjectives.— Carpenter's oval, an irregu- 
lar closed curve, formed of four arcs of circles having their 
centers at the vertices of a rhombus and joining one an- 
other so as not to make angles. 


oval?t (6’val), a. [< L. ovalis, of or belonging to 
an ovation, < ovare, exult, rejoice: see ovation.] 
Of, pertaining to, or used in an ovation: as, tri- 
umphal, oval, and civil crowns. Sir T. Browne, 
Garden of Cyrus, ii. 

ovalescent (0-va-les’ent), a. [< oval + -escent.] 
Somewhat oval; tending to an oval form. 

Ovalia (9-va’li-i), n. pl. a neut. pl. of ML. 
ovalis, oval: see ovall,]} Latreille’s system, 
one of two sections of lsmodipodous crusta- 
ceans, having the form shorter and broader 
than in the Filiformia. The whale-lice, Cya- 
mide, are an example. See cut under Cyamide. 

ovaliform (o’val-i-f6rm), a. [< ML. ovalis, oval, 
+ L. forma, form.) Having the longitudinal 
section oval and the transverse circular; oval- 
shaped. 

oval-lanceolate (6’val-lan’sé-6-lat), a. In bot., 
lanceolate inclining to oval. 

ovally (6’val-i), adv. In an oval form; so as to 


‘ be oval. 


ovalness (0’val-nes), ». The property of being 
oval; oval shape or formation. 
ovaloid (6’val-oid), a. [« oval + -oid.] Re- 
sembling an oval in shape; somewhat oval. 
ovant} (0’vant),a. [< L. ovan(t-)s, ppr. of ovare, 
exult, rejoice, triumph: see ovation.] Triumph- 
ing with an ovation. 
Plautius . . . sped so well in his battels that Claudius 
passed a decree that he should ride in petty triumph ovant. 
Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 42. (Davies.) 
Plural of ovarium. 
fs NL. *ovartalis, < ova- 
Same as ovarian. 


ovaria, 7. 
ovarial (6-va’ri-al), a. 
rum, Ovary: see ovary. 


ovarialgic (6-va-ri-al’jik), a. 


ovary 


ovarialgia (6-va-ri-al’ji-i), n. -» <ovarium, 
ovary, + Gr. ddyocs, pain.] Pain, especially 
neuralgia, in the ovary. Also called odpho- 
ralgia. 

[< ovarialgia + 


-ic.] Pertaining to or affected with ovarialgia. 


ovarian (6-va’ri-an),@. [(NL.*ovarianus,< ova- 


rium,ovary: see ovary!l.] Of or pertaining tothe 
ovary, ovarium, or female genital gland of any 
animal]: as, ovarian tissue; an ovartan product; 
the ovarian function.— Ovarian . the artery 
of the ovary, corresponding to the spermatic artery of the 
male.— Ovarian cyst or cystoma, a cystic tumor of the 
ovary, often growing to an enormous size, and containing 
a fluid varying from gelatinous to limpid.— 

plexus, the pampiniform plexus of the female.— Ova- 
rian tumor, a tumor of the ovary, especially a cystic tu- 
mor, or ovarian cyst.— veins, veins of the ovary, 
corresponding to the spermatic veins of the male, and 
forming the ovarian or pampiniform plexus in the broad 
ligament.— Ovarian vesicle, the gynophore or female 
gonophore of a polyp, as a sertularian. See cut under 


gonophore. 

ovariectomy (6-va-ri-ek’td-mi),”. [< NL. ova- 
rium, ovary, + Gr. éxrou#, excision, < exréuvery, 
excise, cut out.}] Ovariotomy. Lancet, No. 
3426, p. 854. 

ovariole (6-va’ri-6l), ». (<« NL. ovariolum, a 
small ovary (ef. ML. ovariolum, a dish for serv- 
ing eggs), dim. ti oa 
of ovarium, q. Oh r 
v.] Asmall ova- 
ry; the ovary 


——_— 


of a compound APA 
ovarium; one 2 out 
of the ovarian = 24 jj 
tubes or glands ==] j 
of which a com- : Fe 
posite ovary | 7s = 
may be com- SS, : 


posed. Auzley, 
Anat. Invert., 
p. 417. 
ovariotomist 
(6-va-ri-ot’6- 
mist),n. [< ova- 
riotom-y + -ist. ] 
One who prac- 
tises ovarioto- 


Female Generative Orgars of the Cock- 
roach (Periplancta orientalis), showing 
ovarioles: enlarged 314 times. 

a, Posterior apocrine ganglion: 4, 6, right 
and left oviducts, formed by union of ¢, d, ¢, 
the ovarian tubes or ovarioles; /, filament by 

my. which ovarioles of opposite ads ane united . 

O- 4&5 t 3 AA, eteri 
ovariotomy (6- f:enmuine. Sree eran 
va-ri-ot’o-m1), 
nm. [<NL. ovarium, ovary,+ Gr. -ropia, ¢ réuvew, 

Tauetv, cut.) The removal of an ovary that has 

undergone cystic or other degeneration.— Nor- 

mal ovariotomy, odphorectomy; Battey’s operation 

(which see, under operation 
ovarious (0-va’ri-us), a. [< LL. ovarius, used 

only as & noun, an egg-keeper; prop. adj., < 

L. ovum, egg: see ovum.] Consisting of eggs. 

(Rare. } 

The... native, to the rocks 
Dire clinging, gathers his ovartous food. 


Thomson, Autumn, 1. 875. 
ovaritis (6-va-ri’tis), 2. [NL., < orarinm + 
-itis.] In pathol., inflammation of the ovary; 
odphoritis. 
ovarium (6-va’ri-um), ”.; pl. ovaria (-%). [NL.: 
see ovaryl.] Anovaryoroéphoron. Steno, 1664. 
ovary! (0’va-ri), n.; pl. ovaries (-riz). [= F. 
ovaire = Sp. Pg. It. ovario,< NL. ovarium, ovary 
(ef. ML. ovaria, f., the ovary of a bird),< L. 
ovum, egg: see ovum.) 1. That part of a female 
animal in which ova, eggs, or germs are gener- 
ated and matured; the essential female organ 
of reproduction, corresponding to the testes of 
the male; the female genital gland or germ- 


gland; the ovarium. In vertebrates the ovary is a 
glandular organ, usually paired, sometimes single, and 
morphologically identical with the testes, both these or- 
gans being developed from a primitively indifferent geni- 
tal gland common to both sexes, the differentiation of this 
structure into ovary or testes being the fundamental dis- 
tinction of sex upon which all other sexual differences are 
consequent. The hat f consists of its proper stroma or 
tissue peculiar to itself, in which the ova are produced, 
bound up in ordinary connective tissue, vial Sg with ap- 
propriate vessels or nerves, and fixed in the abdominal 
cavity by means of a mesentery. With the ovary is usu- 
ally but not always associated a special structure, the ovi- 
duct, serving to convey away the eggs. The ov is rela- 
tively largest in those animals which lay multitudinous 
eggs, as fishes, in which it is known as the roe. It is alsu 
large in oviparous animals which lay large meroblastic 
eggs with copious food-yolks, as birds and most reptiles. 
It is very small in mammals. The ovary in woman is a 
flattened ovoid body about 14 inches long, } inch wide, 
and 4 inch thick, resting on the broad ligament of the 
‘uterus and closely connected both with that organ and 
with the Fallopian tube or oviduct. Among invertebrates 
in which there is distinction of sex, the name ovary is 
applied to any part of the body which can be recognized 
as having the function of ovulation. Such organs are of 
almost endlessly varied character in all but the one es- 
sential physiological respect. Several kinds of ovaries re- 
ceive specific names; and in many cases the analogy to 


ovary 


the part of a plant called the ovary (see def. 2) is striking. 
See cuts under Dibranchiata and Nematoidea. 

2. In bot., a closed case or receptacle, the low- 
er section of the pistil, inclosing the ovules or 
young seeds, 
and ultimately 
becoming the 
fruit. Structu- 
rally the at is 
a modified leaf 
whichis folded in- 
volutely so as to 
form a cavity, and 
with the style and 
stigma it consti- 
tutes the female 
sexual organs (gy- 
neecium) of flow- 
ering plants. The 
ovary may 
simple (that is, 
composed of a sin- 
gle leaf), or com- 
pounded of two 
or more leaves. 
The modified part 
of the interior of 
the ovary which 
bears the ovules 
is called the pla- 


centa (which see). , 
The phrases supe- __ Ovaries, with the Ovules,of different Flowers, 
rior and inferior shown in, longitudinal secon ae paint 
ovary are used tO ux Consolida; d, Fuchsia coccinea, ¢, Ra- 
designate the po- nuscudus bulbosus, f, Acer rubrum. 
sition of the ovary 
in relation to that of the floral envelops: thus, ovary su- 
added is that in which the other parts of the flower are 
nserted upon the axis below the ovary; ovary tnferior is 
that in which the other parts of the flower are inserted 
above, pr pao, A de the ovary. See cuts under antho- 
phore, Aracew, Didynamia, dimerous, and myrtle. 
ovary”t (0’va-ri), a. [Irreg. ¢ L. ovare, exult, 
rejoice, triumph: see ovation. Cf. oval?.] Of 
or pertaining to an ovation. Davies. 


Their honorary crowns triumphal, ovary, civical, obsid- 
ional. had little of flowers in them. 
Sir T. Browne, Tracts, fi. 
ovate! (d’vat), a. ([< L. ovatus, egg-shaped, < 
ovum, egg: see ovum.] Egg-shaped. (a) Having 
e 


fi. 


a figure the longitudinal section of a 
hens ; oval, but broader at one end than 
at the other: applied in botany particularly 
to leaves, (0b) Of a solid, having the figure 
of an EB. Also ovated. =§ See ovall, 3. 
vate- (0’vat), n. W. ofydd, a 
man of letters or science, a philos- 
opher: see ogham.] See the quota- 
tion. ot ra taat 
Now an ofydd, or, as the word is some- “™* rotundt- 
times rendered into English, ovate, is com. /2//um, var. 
monly understood to mean an Ejisteddfodic 
procuate who is neither a bard nor a druid; but formerly 
t appears to have meant a man of science and letters, or 
perhaps more accurately a teacher of the same. 
ys, Lect. on Welsh Philol., p. 204. 
ovate-acuminate (6’ vat-a-ki’mi-nat), a. Egg- 
shaped and tapering to a point. 
ovate-cylindraceous (6’ vat-sil-in-dra’shius), a. 
Egg-shaped, with a convolute cylindrical figure. 
ovated (0’va-ted), a. Same as ovatel. 
ovate-deltoid (6’vat-del’toid), a. Triangular- 
ly egg-shaped. 
ovate-lanceolate (6’vat-lan’s6-6-lit), a. Be- 
tween ovate and lanceolate. 
ovate-oblong (6’vat-ob’long), a. Between 
ovate and oblong; eaapes hke an egg, but 
more drawn out in length. 
ovate-rotundate (6’vat-r6-tun’dat),a. Round- 
ly egg-shaped. 
ovate-subulate (6’vat-sub’i-lat), a. Between 
ovate and subulate. 
ovate-ventricose (6’ vat-ven’tri-ké6s), a. In 
bot., ovate with a swelling or slight protuber- 
ance on one side. 
ovation (6-va’shon), ». [= F. ovation = 8p. 
ovacion = Pg. ovacdo = It. ovazione, < L. ova- 
tio(n-), a (lesser) triumph, < ovare, exult, re- 
joice, triumph, = Gr. aiecy, shout.] 1. In Rom. 
antiq., a lesser triumph accorded to command- 
ers who had conquered with little bloodshed, 
who had defeated a comparatively inconsider- 
able enemy, or whose advantage, although con- 
siderable, was not sufficient to constitute a le- 
gitimate claim to the higher distinction of a 
triumph. See triumph. 
Rest not in an ovation, but a triumph over th fons. 
Sir T. Browne. Christ. Mor., L 2 
2. An enthusiastic reception of a person by an 
assembly or concourse of people with acclama- 
tions and other spontaneous expressions of 
popularity; enthusiastic public homage. 


Aday... 
When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 
To rain an April of ovation round 
Their statues, borne aloft, the three. 
Tennyson, Princess, vi. 
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ovato-acuminate (6-va’t6-a-ki’mi-nat), a. 


Same as ovate-acuminate. 

ovatocylindraceous (6-va’t6-sil-in-dra’shius), 
a. Same as ovate-cylindraceous. 

ovatodeltoid (6-va’té-del’toid), a. 
ovate-deltoid. 

ovato-ellipsoidal (6-va’td-el-ip-soi’dal), a. 
Nearly ellipsoidal, but larger toward one end 
than toward the other; ovoid or egg-shaped. 

ovato-oblong (5-va’td-ob’long), a. Same as 
ovate-oblong. 

ovatorotundate (6-va’t6-ro-tun‘dat),a. Same 
as orate-rotundate. 

ovealtyt, oveltyt, ”. See owelty. 

oven (uv’n),». [< ME. oven, ¢ AS. ofen, ofn = 
OFries. oven = D. oven = MLG. oven, LG. awen 
= OHG. ovan, ofan, ovin, MHG. oven, G. ofen 
= Icel. ofn, omn, ogn = OSw. ofn, omn, ogn, 
Sw. ugn = Dan. ovn = Goth. auhns, an oven, = 
Gr. irvdg (for *vxvéc), an oven, furnace, kitchen ; 
ef. Skt. ukhd, a pot; AS. ofnet, a closed vessel. 
1. A chamber or receptacle in which food is 
eooked by the heat radiated from the walls, 


roof, or floor. (a) A chamber built of brick, tiles, or the 
like, and usually heated by fuel which is allowed to burn 
awh before the food is introduced, the cooking being done 
by the heat retained. (db) A chamber for baking or cooking 
in a cooking-stove, range, or furnace, the heat being usu- 
ally transmitted through one or more of the sides. 


In steed of bread they drie a kind of fish which they 
beat in mortars to powder, and bake it in their ouens, 
vntill it be hard and drie. 

Holinshed, Descrip. of Britain, I. x. 


2. In general, any inclosed chamber adapted 
to or used for applying heat to raw materials 


or to articles in process of manufacture. The 
heat so applied may be radiated from the previously or 
continuously heated walls of the inclosure, or it may be 
derived from currents of heated air or gases or superheat- 
ed vapors circulated through the oven, from interior or ex- 
terior coils of pipes heated by steam or hot water, or from 
the solar rays. e name oven is given to a great variety 
of structures and devices employes in domestic industry, 
in chemical operations, and in the mechanical arts. Spe- 
cifically —(a) A kiln. (6) A muffle-furnace. (c) A leer. 
3t. A furnace. 


The king's servants, that put them in, ceased not to 
make the oven hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood ; 
so that the flame streamed forth above the furnace forty 
and nine cubits. 

Song of the Three Holy Children (Apocrypha), v. 23. 


4. An oven-bird or its nest.— Air-oven, an oven in 
which baking or drying is done by circulating heated air 
through it. It is much used in laboratories and in the 
arte. In some cases, as in drying gelatin for photog- 
raphy, the air is filtered on its way to the oven by pass- 
ing it through cotton-wool. In air-ovens the air may be 
heated prior to its admission, or by interior heating ap li- 
ances.— Annealing-oven, an oven used for annealing, 
as the leer of glass-manufactories for slowly cooling glass, 
which, if cooled rapidly, would be exceedingly brittle ; or, 
as inthe manufacture of malleable iron-castings, the in- 
closure in which the articles, after casting, are treated to 
render them malleable.— Bakers’ oven, an oven used b 
bakers in baking bread, biscuits, crackers, and other - 
cles of food. The principal oven still in use by bakers is 
a brick reverberatory oven with an arched roof; but in the 
manufacture of biscuits, crackers, wafers, etc., on a large 
scale reel ovens and rotary ovens are used.— Beehive oven. 
See beehive.— Brick Oven, an oven constructed of brick, 
in contradistinction to an oven made of metal or other 
material. Brick ovens usually apply their heat from their 
walls previously heated by an interior fire, which is with- 
drawn prior to putting in the article to be baked. Such 
an oven for domestic use was once very common in dwell- 
ings, and was generally built at the side of or in close 
aber oe fa the chimney then in use. It often projected 
m the exterior of the building, and this construction 
is still to be seen in many old country houses, It has a 
pie tae in the upper part of the mouth and a flue 
irr m the uptake, and connects at its upper end 
with the fireplace-chimney. Wood is the fuel used, and 
when the fire is kindled the air draws into the mouth and 
over the bottom of the oven, while the heated gases 
of combustion rise to the top and pass forward to the 
uptake.— Bush-oven, the long-tailed titmouse or oven- 
bird, Acredula rosea. (Norfolk, Eng.) — =O an 
oven used for expelling moisture from substances or tex- 
tures. The air-oven is the most generally used of this clase. 
Drying-ovens heated to a point somewhat above the boil- 
ry pl of water, which expel water by converting it 
into steam, are also used for many purposes. Dutch 
oven, a tin utensil for roasting meat, etc., closed at the 
sides, back, top, and bottom, and somewhat resembling 
in shape an open shed. The oven covers the joint or other 
article to be roasted on all sides except that facing the 
fire. (Also called kitchen or tin kitchen in the New Eng- 
land States and elsewhere.) The bake-kettle, a cast-iron 
vessel with a close-fitting convex cover upon which hot 
embers or coals are placed when the implement is used, 
is alao sometimes ed a oven.— tian ovens 
a al earthen crock sunk in the ground, and heat 
by interior fire, which is removed to permit the pon 
of lumps of dough. These are thrown with force agains 
the interior, and adhere thereto. The crock is then cov- 
ered till the baking is finished. This is a very ancient 
form of oven, largely used in the East even to the pres- 
ent day.— Elevated oven, a range-oven situated higher 
than the fire-pot.— Heating-o an oven designed or 
used for simple heating, as in heating pieces of wood or 
other materials to be joined by glue or cement, or for heat- 
ing vessels that must be used while hot; a hot-closet.— 
Ou adomestic brick oven built by itself, apart from 
any building. Ita construction is almost identical with that 


Same as 


over 


described under brick oven, exe that it has a chimney 
extending straight ip ead over the mouth of the oven.— 
Reel oven, an oven in which the substances to be baked 
or dried are placed on swinging shelves attached to end- 
less chains running on reels within a heated inclosure. The 
reels are turned at a velocity that permits the articles to 
be dried sufficiently, or baked completely, when the chain 
makes a complete circuit, which brings one of the swing- 
ing shelves on a level with the doorof theoven. The fin- 
ished articles are then removed from this shelf, and a new 
charge is put in their place. This discharging and recharg- 
ing is successively performed for each shelf. Generally, 
ovens of this kind and pir Mahle are continuously heated 
by circulation of heated air through them, or by heated 
air through their walls, or by highly heated steam-coils. 
— Revolving ov an oven in which the floor, or the 
shelves supporting the articles to be baked, etc., revolve 
horizontally or vertically. The articles are completely 
dried or baked in a a revolution, and are successively 
removed and replaced by new charges, as described under 
reel oven, which is an example of this kind of oven. In 
some ovens of this class a shaft with radial arms carrying 
swinging shelves rotates vertically in the heated inclosure. 
The manipulation and heating are as described under 
reel oven.— RO -hearth oven, an oven in which the 
floor or hearth revolves.— Rotary oven, an oven which 
can be horizontally rotated as a whole on a central pivot. 
Such ovens were formerly used with a form of kitchen 
stove called rotary stove. They were portable tin ovens 
made to fit the tops of the stoves, which were circular, 
and constructed to rotate on a central pivot. The top of 
the stove was toothed on the under side of its outer mar- 
gin. The teeth were engaged by a small pinion operated 

acrank. The articles to be baked were placed on the top 
of the stove, and covered with the portable tin oven, and, to 
prevent overheating of any part, the top of the stove was 

quently turned to change the position of the parts rel- 


atively to the fire-pot.— Traveling-apron oven, an oven 
nw 


ch an endless belt traverses horizontally, carrying 
the articles to be baked from end to end of the oven. (See 
also coke-oven, porcelain-oven, roasting-oven, and tile-oven.) 
oven-bird (uv’n-bérd), n. 1. The golden- 
erowned thrush, Siurus avricapillus, an oscine 
asserine bird of the 
amily Mniotiltid@: so bs 
called from the fact 
that its nest is arch- 
ed or roofed over like 
an oven. [Local, U. 
S.J—2. Any bird of 
the South erican 
family Furnariide, 
which builds a domed 
or oven-like nest. 
See cut under Furna- 
rius.—3, The long- 
tailed titmouse, Acre- 
ee] Ler tae an AAS 
‘se © “ Oven- icapilivs). 
low-warbler, Phyllo- Oven-bird (Sturns anuricapilius) 
scopus trochilus. Also called ground-oven and 


oven-tit. ov. Eng. 
oven-builder (uv’n-bil’dér),. The oven-bird 


Acredula rosea. 
oven-cake (uv’n-kak), n. A cake baked in an 
oven; a muffin. Davies. 
I think he might have offered us a bit of his oven-cake. 
Graves, Spiritual Quixote, vii. 2. 
oven-coke (uv’n-k6k), n. Coke made in an 
oven or retort, in contradistinction to that made 
in large heaps fired in the open air. 
The hard sandy coating [of the mold] rubbed smooth 


with a piece of oven-coke. 
F. Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 43. 


ovened (uv’nd),a. [<oven + -ed2.] Shriveled; 
sickly. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
oven-tit (uv’n-tit), ». Same as oven-bird, 4. 
(Prov. Eng. ] 
aven-wood: (uv’n-wid), ». Brushwood; dead 
wood fit only for burning. 
Oake intersperse it, that had once a head 
But now wear a of oven-wood instead. 

Cowper, The Needless Alarm, 1. 12. 
over (6’vér), prep. and adv. [Also, in poet. or 
dial. use, contr. o’er, formerly written ore; < 
ME. over, ower, our, < AS. ofer = O8. obhar = 
OF ries. over = D. over = MLG. over = OHG. 
ubar, MHG. G. tiber = Icel. ofr, yfir = Sw. of- 
ver = Dan. over = Goth. ufar, over, = L. super 
(where the s-is supposed to be the relic of a 
prefixed element not found in the other forms) 
= Gr. irép, ireip, over, = Skt. upari, above; as 
adj., AS. yfera = L. superus = Skt. a up- 
per; compar. of the pene adv., AS. *u/, in 
ufeweard, upper, bufan, abufan, above, etc. (see 
above), = OHG. oba, opa, obe, MHG. obe, ob, G. 
oben, above, = Icel. of, over, for, = Goth. uf, 
under, = L. sub, under, = Gr. i6, under, = Skt. 
upa, near, on, under, etc. From this source, 
of AS. origin, are over and above; of L. origin 
super-, sub-; of Gr. origin, hyper- and hypo-, ete. 
I. prep. 1. In a place or position higher than, 
and in a vertical direction from (the object); 
above in place, position, authority, ete. (a) Di- 
rectly above in place or position: as, the roof over one's 


x 


over / 


cpa clouds hang over the lake; oa burned over the . 
tar 


The priest shall command that opé of the birds be killed 


in an earthen vessel over running’ water. Lev. xiv. 5. 


Take not, good cousin, further than you should, 
Lest you mistake the heavens are o'er our heads. 
Shak., Rich. IL., iii. 3. 16. 


The Kalifs built several-of them (mosques] as mausole- 
ums over the places in which they were to be buried. 
Pococke,/Description of the East, II. i. 121. 
Hence —(b) OverloaXing or overhanging. 


In less than a piile we arrived at that convent [of St. 
Saba], which is situated in a very extraordinary manner 
on the high rocks over the brook Kedron. 

/  Pococke, Description of the East, IT. £ 34. 


(c) Above ff authority or in the exercise of power, gov- 
ernment, supervision, or care. 


They ‘said, Nay; but we will have a king over us. 
1 Sam. viil. 19. 


The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their prayers. 1 Pet. iii, 12. 
Let Somerset be regent o'er the French. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., & 8. 209. 


He hath no more autority over the sword than over the 
law. Milton, Eikonuoklastes, x. 

Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


(d) Above in strength, dignity, excellence, value, or charm: 
expressing eminence or superiority as ascertained by com- 
parison, contest, or strug¢le, and hence implying overcom- 
ing, victory, triumph, exultation: as, victory over tempta- 
ion. 
Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched 7 
Shak., As you Like it, fii. 5. 37. 


Angelick quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud. 
Miltun, P. R., iv. 595, 


There are none who deserve superiority over others in 
the esteem of mankind who do not make it their endeavour 
to be beneficial to society. Steele, Spectator, No. 248, 


There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o'er hiinself. 
Cowper, ‘Task, vi. 937. 


(e) Above in height, extent, number, uly, or degree ; 
higher, deeper, or more than; upward of: as, over head 
and ears in debt or in love; over a thousand dollars. 
I, man, was made to knowe my maker 
And to love hym over alle thyng. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 186. 


A man may go over shoes in the grime of ft. 
Shak., C. of E., iff, 2. 106. 


Madame de Villedenil became indebted to Madame 
Eloffe to the extent of over two hundred livres for a pres- 
entation dress. Fortnightly Rev., N.8., XLII. 287. 


(f) In her., resting upon and partly covering. Thus, a lion 
over a fesse means that the lion is charged upon the fesse 
either contained within its borders or projecting beyond 
them, as distinguished from above, which means placed 
higher on the escutcheon. 

2. About or upon, so as to cover; upon and 
around. 


A lady with a handkerchief tied orer her cap. 
Dickens, David Copperfield, xiii. 


In cold weather the chiefs wear over the shirt an Aba, 
or cloak. R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 342. 


8. On; upon: to and fro or back and forth 
upon, expressing relation of repeated or con- 
tinued movement or effort; through or in all 
ai of (often with all): as, to ramble orer the 

elds; to pore over a book; to think over a pro- 
ject; to search all over the city. 


Thare the grete ware gederyde, wyth galyarde knyghtes, 
Garneschit over the grene felde and graythelyche arayede, 
Morte Arthure (E. E. 'T. 8.), lL. 721. 


He'll go along o’er the wide world with me. 
Shak., As you Like it, i. & 184. 


They wash a way the drosse and keepe the remainder, 
which they put in little baggs and sell it all ouer the coun- 
try to paint there bodyes, faces, or Idol]s. 

Quoted in Capt. John Sinith’s Works, I. 178. 


There came letters from the court at Connecticut, ... 
et at us that the Indians all orer the country had 
combined themselves to cut off all the English. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 95. 


Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post v’er land and ocean without rest. 
Milton, Sonnets, xiv. 
To pore over black-letter tracts, 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 222. 


AsI rose and dressed, I thought over what had happened, 
and wondered if it were a dream. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


4. About; concerning; in regard to; on account 
of: as, to ery over spilt milk; to fret over a 
trifle. 

Likewise joy shall be in heaven orer onc sinner that re- 
penteth, more than orer ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance. Luke xv. 7. 

I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock- 
pigeon over his hen. Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 151. 


I do heartily entreat him to be careful and tender over 
her. Quoted in Winthrop’s Hist. New Eugland, I. 273. 


Then they need not carry such an unworthy suspicion 
over the Preachers of Gods word as to tutor their unsound- 
nesse with the Abcie of a Liturgy. 

Mion, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
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Tender hearts, 
And those who sorrow'd o'er a vanish’d race. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


5. Across. (a) From side to side ef: implying a passing 
above a thing, or on the surface of it: as, to leap vvera 
wall; to fly over a lake; to sail over a river. 


Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 27 (song). 


Certain lakes and pits, such as that of Avernus, poison 
birds which fly over thein. Bacon, 
The poor people swim over the river on skins filled with 
wind. Pococke, Description of the East, I. i. 164. 


‘First over me,” said Lancelot, “ shalt thou pass.” 
Tennyson, Velleas and Ettarre. 
(b) On the other side of. 


I hane bene garre make 
This crosse, as yhe may see, 
Of that laye ouere the Jake, 
Men called it the kyngis tree. 
York Plays, p. 339. 


Also ovr the watyr on the other syd, which ys distant 
a Calabria xxiij myle, ys the yle of Cecyll. 
Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 64. 
She does not seem to know she has a neighbour 
Over the way! 
Hood, Over the Way. 


6. Across, in such a way as to rest on and de- 
pend from: as, to carry a cloak over one’s arm. 


Now this lustful lord leap'd from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arin. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 170. 


%. During the continuance or duration of; to 
the end of and beyond: as, to keep corn orer 
the winter; to stay over night or over Sunday. 


As by the bok, that bit no body to with-holde 
The hure [hire] of his hewe [servant] ever cne tila morwe. 
Piers Ploeman (€), iv. 310. 


Tf any thing be wanting for a smith, let it be done orer 
night. Suit, Duty of Servants. 


8. While engaged in or partaking of: as, they 
discussed the matter over a bowl] of punch, or 
over a game of billiards. 


Peace, you mumbling fool ! 
Utter your gravity o’ev a gossip'’s bow] ; 
For here we need it not. 
Shak., R. and J., tii. 6. 175. 


Men that... talk against the immortality of the soul 
over a dish of coffee. Stecle, Tatler, No. 135. 


He [Garth] sat so long orer his wine that Steele reminded 
him of his duty to his patients. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 98. 


From over. (a) From a position on or upon. 


When the cloud was taken up from over the tabernacle, 
the children of Israel went onward. Ex. xl. 36. 


(b) From the other side of : as, from over the sea.— Over 

. (at) See all. (b) In the measurement of ships, ma- 
chinery, and, in general, of objects which have overhang- 
ing or projecting parts (as the bowsprit of a vessel, the fly- 
wheel of an engine, etc.), in a straight line between the 
most widely separated extremities, inclusive of such parts 
or projections.— Over and above, over and besides or 
beside, in addition to; beyond; besides. 


Gold and silver, which I have given to the house of my 
God, over and above all that I have prepared for the holy 
house. 1 Chron. xxix. 3. 

Over and beside 
Signior Baptista’s liberality, 
I'll mend it with a largess. 
Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 149. 


Over coastt, from one coast or country to another. 


Hit was the formast on flete that on flode past, 
That cuer saile was on set vpon salt water, 
Or suer kairet ower cost to cuntris O fer. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 280. 


Over head and ears, over the ears. See up to the ears, 
under earl.— Over seas, abroad ; to foreign lands. 


As if aman could remember such things for s0 many 
years even if he had not gone over seas. 
Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xxvi. 


Over thatt, moreover ; also. 


The furst artycle. Weleth that we haue graunted (etc. }. 
an The second artycle. And over that we haue graunt- 
ed [etc. }. 

Charter of London (Rich. II.), in Arnold’s Chron., p. 15. 


Over the bay, drunk; more than ‘‘half-seas over.” [Col- 
loq.)=Syn. Over, Above. Above expresses greater elevation, 
but not necessarily in or near a perpendicular direction; 
over expresses perpendicularity or something near it: thus, 
one cloud may be abore another, without being over it. Over 
often implies motion or extension where abore would not; 
hence the ditference in sense of the flying of a bird over or 
above a house, the hanging of a branch over or above a wall, 
In such uses over seems to represent greater nearness. 
IT, adv. 1. On the top or surface; on the 


outside. 


Tn the desk 
That's cover’d o’er with Turkish tapestry 
There is a purse of ducats. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 1. 104. 
She passed pastures and extensive forest-skirted up- 
lands crimsoned over with the flowering sorrel. 
S. Judd, Margaret, il. 1. 
2. In all 


arts; in all directions; throughout: 
often with all. See all over, under all, 


A south-west blow on ye 
And blister you all u'er! Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 323, 


The vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors. 
Shak., K. John, v. 2. 63. 


over 


Sable curls ali silver'd o'er with white. 
Shak., Sonnets, xiL 


Down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
All over cover'd with a luminous cloud, 
And none might see who bare it. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
3. From side to side; in extent or width; across. 


This laughing King at Accomack tels vs the land is not 
two daies iourney ower in the broadest place. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL. 68. 
At the top [of the hill] isa plain about 3 or 4 miles orer. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 107. 
The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea- 
cock’s tail, composed into a round form, bound together 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. NV. Grew. 
The width of a net. is expressed by the term over: e. g., 
a day-net is three fathoms long and one over or wide. 
Eneye. Brit., XVII. 359. 
4. Across from this or that side (to the other); 
across an intervening space to the other side. 
Her boat hath a leak, 
And she must not speak. 
Why she dares not come orer to thee. 
ak,, Lear, lil. 6. 830 (song). 
But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over? — nay, some say 
he is actually arrived? Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 8. 
I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving Keel. 
Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 
5. Yonder; in the distance; in a direction in- 
dicated: as, orer by the hill; over yonder. 

Over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
Browning, How they Brought the Good News from Ghent 
: {to Aix. 
6. By actual and complete transference into 
the possession or keeping of another: as, to 
make over property to one; to deliver over pris- 

oners; to hand over money. 
This T say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye 
henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, . . . who he- 


ing past feeling have given themselves orer unto lascivi- 
ousness, Eph. iv. 19. 


My Lord Biron, see him deliver'd o'er. 
Shak., L. L. L., i. 1. 307. 


This question, so flung down before the guests, . . . 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, Lionel. 
Tennyson, Lover's Tale, The Golden Supper. 
7%. So as to reverse (something); so as to show 
the other or a different side: as, to roll or turn 
a stone over. 
Turn over a new leaf. 
Middleton, Anything for a Quict Life, fii. 3. 
8. Above the top, brim, rim, or edge: as, the 
pot boils over. 
My cup runneth orer. Ps. xxiii. 5. 
Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom. Luke vi. 33. 
9. Throughout; from beginning to end; thor- 
oughly. 
T have heard it orer, 
And it is nothing, nothing In the world: 


Unless you can find sport in their intents. 
hak., M. N. D., Vv. 1. 77. 


I since then have number'd o'er 
Some thrice three years. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
10. In excess; beyond that which is assigned 
or required; left; remaining: as, nineteen con- 
tains five three times and four over. 

That which remaineth over lay up for you to be kept 
until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 
That they may have their wages duly paid ’em, 

And something over to remember me by. 
Shak., Hen. VIIT., iv. 2. 151. 
11. In orto an excessive degree; too; exces- 
sively: as, to be over careful; over hot; over 
hasty: in this sense commonly written as in 
composition, with a hyphen. 
Or thay flitte over farre vs froo, 


We sall garre feste tham foure so fast. 
York Plays. p. 86. 
Tertullian over often through discontentment carpeth 
injuriously at them. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 7. 
(Gray night made the world seem over wide, 
And over a 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 255. 
12. Again; once more: as, I will do it orer. 


My villany they have upon record ; which T had rather 
seal with my death than repeat orer to my shame. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 248. 

The thoughts or actions of the day are acted over and 

echoed in the night. Sir T. Browne, Dreams. 


13. In repetition or succession: as, he is rich 
enough to buy and sell you twice over. 
You shall have gold 


To pay the petty debt twenty times orer. 
Shak., M. of V., iff. 2. 809. 


She weeps: 
‘Sdeath ! I would rather fight thrice o'er than see it. 
Tennyson, Princess, vi 


over 


14. At an end; ina state of completion or ces- 
sation; in the past: as, all is over; is the meet- 
ing over? | 

Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

Cant. ii. 11. 

Athelstan, his anger over, soon repented of the fact. 

Muton, Hist. Eng., v. 

Oh! Isaac, those days are over. Do you think there are 
any such fine creatures now living as we then conversed 
with? Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 
All over with. See all, adv.— Over again, once more; 
with repetition. 

O kill not all my kindred o’er again. Dryden. 

Proofs that Miss Baby would prove “her mother over 
again.” Scott, Pirate, iv. 
Over against, opposite ; in front of. 

Over a gens the forseyd yle of Cirigo to the se wardes ys 
the Stopull of Craggs called in Greke Obaga, for it ys leke 
an egge. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 19. 

There was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
over againat the sepulchre. Mat. xxvii. 61. 
Over and above. (a) Besides; in addition. 

He gained, over and above, the good will of the people. 

Sir R. L' Estrange. 
(6) Very; in great measure or degree: as, he is not over 
and above well. [Colloq.] 

She is not over and above hale. Smollett, tr. of Gil Blas. 
Over and over, repeatedly ; once and again. 


For all of ancient that you had before 
(I mean what is not borrowed from our store) 
Was errour fulminated o'er and o'er. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iL 584. 
Bedloé was sworn, and, being asked what he knew 
against the prisoner, answered, Nothing. .. . Bedloe was 
questioned over and over, who still swore the same bilk. 
Ruger North, Examen, p. 218. 
To blow, do, give, hold, etc., over. See the verbs. (Over 
is much used as the firat element in compounds, denoting 
either a going or passing over, through, across, etc., as in 
overcast, overthrow, etc., or as a preposition with a noun, 
as overboard, oversea, etc., or denoting, with a verb, excess 
or supcriority, as in overact, overcome, etc. In the last 
use it may be joined with almost any verb. Only a few, 
comparatively, of such compounds are entered in this work. 
As a prefix, as well as when a distinct word, over is often 
poetically contracted into o’er.} 
over (0’vér),ad.and x. [< over,adv.] I, a. 1. 
Upper. 
Cut the ouer cruste to your souerayne, 
; Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 271. 
2. Superior. 
The over-lord, or lord paramount, or chief-superior, the 
under or middle, or mesne lord, and the vassal under him, 
formed ranks of manifest diversity. Brougham. 


8. Outer; serving as or intended for an outer 
covering: as, overshoes; an overcoat. 
Used chiefly in composition. } 

. nm. 1. In cricket, the number of balls de- 
livered between successive changes of bowl- 
ers; also, the part or section of the game 
played between such changes. When the pre- 
scribed number of balls (four in first-class matches in 
England before 1889, five from that date) have been 
bowled, the umpire at the bowler’s end calls out “Over!” 
another bowler takes his place at the other wicket, and 
the fielders change their places to suit the change of 
bowling. : 

2. An excess; the amount by which one sum 
or quantity exceeds another. 

In counting the remittances of bank-notes received for 
redemption during the year, there was found #25,528 in 
overs, peing amounts in excess of the amounts claimed, 
ane te n shorts, being amounts less than the amounts 
claimed. 

Rep. af Sec. of Treasury (United States), 1886, p. 180. 
Maiden over. See maiden. 
over (0’vér), v. [< over, adv. In the intrans. 
use elliptical,a verb go or come, ete., being un- 
derstood.} J, trans. To go over; leap or vault 
Over, as in the game of leap-frog. ([Rare.] 
Never stopping for an instant to take breath, but over- 
ing the highest (tombstones) among them, one after the 
other. Dickens, Pickwick, xxix. 


II. intrans. To go, pass, or climb over. 


I'll over then to England with this news, 
And make this marriage to be solemnized. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI, v. 8. 167. 
overabound (6’vér-a-bound’), v.i. To abound 
‘to excess; be too numerous or too plentiful; be 

superabundant. 
The world over-aboundeth with malice, and few are de- 


lighted in doing good unto men. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 


If people overabound, they shall be eased by colonies. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 68. 
overact (6-vér-akt’),v. J, trans. 1. To act so 
that the acting is overdone; act (a part) in an 
extravagant or unnatural manner. 


If she insults me then, perhaps I may recover pride 
enough to rally her by an over-acted submission. 
Cibber, Careless Husband. 


Good men often blemish the reputation of their piety 
by overacting some things in religion. lotson. 


2+. To over-influence; act upon unduly. 
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Now might be seen a difference between the silent or 
down-right spok'n affection of som Children to thir Parents 
and the talkative obsequiousness of others; while the hope 
of Inheritance over-acts them, and on the Tongues end 
enlarges their duty. Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 


II, intrans. To act more than is necessary. 
You overact, when you should underdo; 
A little call yourself again and think. 3B. Jonson. 


There while they acted, and overacted, among other young 
scholurs, I was a spectator. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

overallt (6’vér-Al’), adv. [< ME. overall, overal= 

D. overal = MLG. overal = OHG. ubar al, MHG. 

uber al, G. tiberall = Sw. ofverallt = Dan. over- 

alt; as over + -all.] 1. All over; in all di- 
rections; everywhere; generally. 

He was nawher welcome for hus meny tales, 


Ouer-ai houted out and yhote trusse. 
Piers Plowman (C), fit. 228. 


And knowyn overall ryght openly 
That thay discended be of that line hy. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6283. 


But mongst them all was none more courteous Knight 
Then Calidore, beloved over-all. Spenser, F. Q., VI. i. 2. 
2. Beyond everything; preéminently; espe- 
cially. 
Kepe hom from company and comonyng of folke; 
And, ouer all, there onesty attell to saue. 
Destruction of Troy (E. I. T. 8.), 1. 2965. 
overall (0’vér-al), m. An external covering; 
specifically, in the plural, loose trousers of a 
light, strong material, worn over others by 
workmen to protect them from being soiled; 
also, in the plural, waterproof leggings. 
The vestural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other cloth, 


which Man's Soul wears as its outmost wrappage and over- 
aul. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (1831), p. 2. 


He wore a round-rimmed hat, straicght-bodied coat with 
large pewter buttons, anda pair of oreralla buttoning from 
the hip to the ankle. S. Judd, Margaret, fi. 11. 

over-anxiety (0’vér-ang-zi’e-ti),n. The state of 
being over-anxious; excessive anxiety. Roget. 

over-anxious (0’vér-angk’shus), a. Anxious 
to excess. 

It has a tendency to encourage in statesmen a meddling, 
intriguing, refining, over-anzious, over-active habit. 

Brougham. 
over-anxiously (6’vér-angk’shus-li), adv. In 
an Over-anxious Manner; with excessive s0- 
licitude. 
overarch (6-vér-irch’), v. ¢. 
cover with or as with an arch. 
Oaks and elms 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 71. 
2. To form into an arch above. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d imbower. tlton, P. L., 1. 804. 
II. intrans. To hang over like an arch. 


Hast thou yet found the over-arching bower 
Which guards Parthenia from the sultry hour? 
Gay, Dione, iii. 2. 
overawe (6-vér-4’), v.t. Torestrain, subdue, or 
control by awe, fear, or superior influence. 
None do you (churchmen] like but an effeminate prince, 


Whom, like a school-boy, you may over-awe. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 36. 


=Syn. To intimidate, cow, daunt. 
overawning (6-vér-a’ning), a. 
ing, ppr. of *awn, v., developed from aning, 
ss overing as an awning or canopy; over- 
shadowing. 
Above the depth four orer-arening wings, 
Unplum’d and huge and strong, 
Bore up a little car. 
Southey, Thalaba, xii. st. 138. 
overbalance (6-vér-bal’ans), v. ¢t. 1. To ex- 
ceed in weight, value, or importance; surpass; 
preponderate over. 
The hundred thousand pounds per annum wherein we 
overbalance them in trade must be paid us in money. 
Locke. 
2. To destroy the balance or equilibrium of; 
cause to lose balance: often with a reflexive 
pronoun: as, to overbalance ourselves and fall. 
overbalance (06-vér-bal’ans), n. Excess of 
weight or value; something which is more than 
an equivalent; a counterbalance: as, an over- 
balance of exports. 
The racking pains of guilt, duly awakened, are really an 


overbalance to the greatest sensual gratifications. 
Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, II. xvi. 


Were it (the judicial power] joined with the executive, 
this union might soon be an over-balance for the legisla- 
tive, Blackstone, Com., I. vii. 


over-battlet (6-vér-bat’l), a. [< over + battle3,] 
Too fertile; too rich. 


¥or in the Church of God sometimes it cometh to pass 
as in over battle grounds, the fertile disposition whereof is 
good, Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 8. 


I, trans. 1. To 


< over + *arn- 


overblowing 


r-bar’), v. t. 1. To bear down; 
under; overwhelm ; overcome 
. literally or figuratively. 
ight of greater men's judgments. 
ooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., iv. 
Weak shoulders, overbokwe with burthening grief. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 5. 10. 
The barons overbear m&with their pride. 
lowe, Edward IL., iii. 2. 
2+. To bear or impel across\or along. 
Him at the first encounter downe he smote, 
And overbore beyond his crouper quight. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. iv. 40. 
overbearancet (6-vér-bar’ans), n. [« overbear 
+ -ance.] Overbearing behavior; arrogance; 
imperiousness. [Rare. ] 

Will this benevolent and lowly man retain the same 
front of haughtiness, the same brow of overbearance ? 

Brooke, Fool of Quality, ix. 
overbearing (6-vér-bar’ing), p.a. 1. Bearing 
down; repressing; overwhelming. 

Take care that the memory of the learner be not too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap or overbearing 
multitude of documents or ideas at any one time. 

Watts, Improvement of the Mind, i. 17. 
2. Haughty and dictatorial; disposed or tend- 
ane to repress or subdue in an imperious or in- 
solent manner: as, an overbearing disposition 
or manner, 


overbear (6- 
overpower; bri 
by superior fore 

Overborne with the 


An overbearing race, 
That, like the multitude made faction-mad 
Disturb good order, and degrade true worth. 
Cowper, Task, ili. 672. 


=§$yn. 2. Domineering, lordly, arrogant. 
overbearingly (6-vér-bar’ing-li), adv. In an 
overbearing manner; imperiously; with arro- 
gant effrontery or boldness; dogmatically. 
over bearingness (6-vér-bar’ing-nes),”. Over- 
bearing or arrogant character or conduct. 
overbid (6-vér-bid’), v. [= D. overbieden = G. 
tiberbieten = Sw. ofverbiuda = Dan. overbyde ; as 
over + bid.) JI, trans. To outbid; overpay; do 
more than pay for. 
A tear! You have o’erbid all my past sufferings, 
And all my future too. Dryden, Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 
II. intrans. To bid more than a just price; 
offer more than an equivalent. 
Young Loreless. What money? Speak. 
More, Six thousand pound, sir. 
Cap. Take it, h’as overbidden, by the sun! Bind him to 
his bargain quickly. Beau. and Fil., Scornful Lady, iL 3. 
overbidet (6-vér-bid’), v. t [ME. overbiden; 
< AS. oferbidan, outlast, < ofer, over, + bidan, 
bide: see bide.] To outlive; survive. 
Grace to overbude hem that we wedde. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, I. 404. 
overblow! (6-vér-bl6’), v. (ME. overblowen ; < 
over + blowl.] J. intrans. 1¢. To blow over; 
pass Over; pass away. 
The sulphurous hail, 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The flery surge. Milton, P. L., £1. 172. 
2. To blow hard or with too much violence. 


They commaunded the Master and the companie hastily 
to get out the ship; the Master answered that it was vn- 
possible, for that the winde was contrary and ouerblowed. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 185. 


Finding it was likely to overblaw. we took in our ie 
sail. Suit, Gulliver’s Travels, ii. 1 
II, trans. 1. To blow over or across. 

So shall her eitheres werke been overblowe 


- With colde or hoote under the signes twelve, 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 


A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 
Over-bLlown with murmurs harsh. 
Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
2. To blow away; dissipate by or as by wind. 


Time it is, when raging war is done, 
To smile at scapes and perils overbleien. 
hak., T. of the 8., v. 2 8. 


When this cloud of sorrow 's overblouon. 
Waller, Death of Lady Rich, L 45. 
3. To blow or play (a musical wind-instrument) 
with sufficient force to sound one of the har- 
monies of the tube instead of its fundamental 


tone. Metal instruments, like the horn and the trum- 
pet, are nearly always thus blown; while wooden instru- 
ments, like the flute and the clarinet, are played in both 


ways. 
overblow? (6-vér-bl6’), v. t. [¢ over + blow?2.] 
To cover with blossoms or flowers. 
He orerblows an ugly grave 
With violets which blossom in the spring. 
Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. 
overblowing (6-vér-blé’ing), n. The act, pro- 
cess, or result of blowing or playing a musical 
wind-instrument so as to sound one of the har- 
monies of the tube instead of its fundamental 
tone. 


/ / | 
overblown / 


overblown! (6-vér-blin’). p.a/ [Pp. of orer- 
bloie1,] 1. Blown over, as winWor storm; hence, 
past; at an end. 
Being seated, and domestic broils 
Clean over-bloien, themseWes, the conqucrors, 
Make war upon themse}‘es. 
Shak., Rich. III, ff. 4. 61. 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Untill the blustrivg storme is vrerblowne. 
x Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 10. 


oved; burnt. 
2 (0-ver-blon’),a. [Pp.of overblow?2.] 
Past thetime of blossoming or blooming; with- 
ered, a6 a flower. 

Thus overblown and seeded, I am rather 


Fit to adorn his chimney than his bed. 
Beau, and Fl., Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 


His head was bound with pansies overblown. 
Shelley, Adonais, st. 33. 
overboard (6’vér-boérd), adv. [< ME. orerbord,< 
AS. ofer bord (= D. overboord = Ieel. ofrbordh = 
Dan. overbord), < ofer, prep., over, + bord, 
board, side: see over and board.) Over the 
side of a ship, usually into the water; out of or 

from on board a ship: as, to fall overboard. 
But the hert ful hastili hent hire vp in armes, 


And bare hire forth ower-bord on a brod planke. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2778. 


What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor lust? 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, v. 4. 3. 


The owners partly cheated, partly robbed of truth, de- 
spoiled of their rich fraight, and at last turned over-boord 
into 2 sea of desperation. Bp. Hall, Best Bargain. 


To throw overboard, to throw out of a ship; hence, to 
discard, desert, or betray. 


overbody (6-vér-bod’i), v. ¢ To give too much 
body to; make too material. ([Rare.] 
- Then was the priest set to con his motions and his pos- 
tures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul by this 
means of overbodying herself, given up justly to fleshly de- 
lights, bated her wing apace downward. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., 1. 
overbold (0-vér-béld’), a. Unduly bold; bold 
to excess; forward; impudent. 
Have I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucy and overbold ? Shak., Macbeth, iif. 5. 3. 
The island-princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance. 
Tennyson, Lotus-Eaters, Choric Song. 
over-boundt (6’vér-bound), adv. Across. 


They went together lovingly and joyfully away, the 
greater ship towing the lesser at her stern all the way over- 
bound. N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 124. 

overbowt (6-vér-bou’), v. ¢t. To bow or bend 
over; bend too far in a contrary direction. 

That olderror . . . that the best way to straighten what 
is crooked is to overbow it. Fuller. 

overbowed (6-vér-b6d’),a. In archery, equipped 
with too strong a bow. 

An archer is said to be over-bowed when the power of his 
bow is above his command. Encyc. Brit., II. 878. 

overbrim (6-vér-brim’), v. J, intrans. 1. To 
flow over the brim or edge: said of a liquid. 
Imp. Dict.—2. To be so full as to overflow the 
brim: said of the vessel or cavity in which any 
liquid is. 

Till the cup of rage o’erbrim. Coleridge. 

II. trans. To fill to overflowing; overfill. 


Leading the way, young damsels danced along, . . . 
Each having a white wicker, overbrimmed 
With April's tender younglings. Keats, Endymion, i. 


over-brimmed (6-vér-brimd’), a. Having a 
projecting or too large brim. 
An over-brimmed blue bonnet. Scott. 


overbrood (6-vér-bréd’), v. t. To brood over; 
spread or be extended above, as if to protect or 
foster. 
O dark, still wood! 
And stiller skies that overbrood 
Your rest with deeper quietude! 
Whittier, Summer by the Lakeside. 
overbrow (6-vér-brou’), v.t. To hang over like 
a brow; overhang. 
Where, tangled round the jealous steep, 
Strange shades o'erbrow the vallies deep. 
ollins, The Poetical Character. 
overbuild (6-vér-bild’), v. I. trans. 1. To 
cover, overhang, span, or traverse with a build- 
ing or structure; build over. 
The other way Satan went down 
The causey to hell-gate; on either side 
Disparted Chaos orerbuilt exclaim’d, 
And with rebounding surge the bars assail’d. 
Milton, P. L., x. 416. 
2. To build more than the area properly ad- 
mits of, or than the population requires: as, 
that part of the town is overbuilt. 
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II. intrans. To build beyond the demand; 
build beyond one’s means. 
overbulkt (0-vér-bulk’), v. ¢. 
bulk; overtower; overwhelm. 
The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp’d, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 
To overbulk us all Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 820. 
overburden, overburthen(0-vér-bér’dn, -FHn), 
v. t. To load with too great burden or weight; 
overload; overtask: as, trees overburdened with 
fruit. 


But I neither wil for so plain a matter ourburden the 
reader in this boke, with the more manyfold then neces- 
sary rehersyng of euery place. Str 7. More, Works, p. 824. 


The overburdened mind 
Broke down; what was a brain became a blaze, 
Browning, Ring and Book, L 98. 
overburden (0’vér-bér‘dn), n. Detrital mate- 
rial or rock which has to be removed, as being 
of no value, in order to get at some valuable 
substance beneath, which it is intended to mine 
or quarry: used in reference to quarrying or ex- 
eavating clay and similar materials. 

In its native state china clay generally occurs in exten- 
sive masses beneath several feet of superstratum termed 
overburden. The Engineer, LX VII. 171. 

overburn (6-vér-bérn’), v. J, trans. 1. To 
burn too much or unduly. 

Take care you overburn not the turf; it is only to be 
burnt so as to make it break. Mortimer. 
2t. To cover with flames. Davies. 

II, intrans. To burn too much; be overzeal- 
ous; be excessive: as, overburning zeal. 

overbusy (6-vér-biz’i), a. Too busy; also, ob- 
trusively officious. 
overbuy (6-vér-bi’), v. t. 1. To buy at too dear 
a rate; pay too high a price for. 
You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 


Almost the sum he pays. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 1. 146. 


A wit is a dangerous thing in this age; do not over-buy 

it. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 
2. To buy to too great an extent. 

overby (6-vér-bi’), adv. [Sc. also owerby, o’erby; 
< over + byl.] A little way over; a little way 
across. 

bighigsaed (6-vér-kan’6-pi), v. ¢. To cover with 
or as with a canopy. 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 
hak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 251. 


overcapablet (6-vér-ka’pa-bl), a. Too capable 
or apt. 


Credulous and overcapable of such pleasing errors. 
Hooker. 


Excessive care or 


To oppress by 


overcare (0’vér-kar), n. 
anxiety. 
The very over-care 
And nauseous pomp would hinder half the prayer. 
Dryden, tr. of Persius’s Satires, ii. 81. 
overcarkt (6-vér-kirk’),v. ¢t. [«< ME. overcark- 
en; < over + cark.] To overcharge; overbur- 
den; harass. 
Shal nother kyng ne knygt constable ne meyre 
Quer-cark the comune. Piers Plowman (C), iv. 472. 
overcarvet (6-vér-kirv’),v. ¢ To carve or cut 
across; Cross. 
The embelif orisonte, wher as the pel is enhawsed upon 
the orisonte, overkervith the equinoxial in embelif angles. 
Chaucer, Astrolabe, ii. 26. 
overcast (6-vér-kast’), v. [< ME. overcasten (= 
Sw. ofverkasta = Dan. overkaste); < over + 
cast!,] J, trans. 1. To throw over or across. 
His folk went vpto Iond, him seluen was the last, 
To bank ouer the sond, plankes thei ouer kast. 
Rob. of Brunne, p. 70. 
2. To cover; overspread. 
The colour wherewith it overcasteth itself. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
83. To cloud; darken; cover with gloom. 


Right so can geery Venus overcaste 
The hertes of hire folk, right as hire day 
Is gereful, right so chaungeth she array. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 678 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 
Spenser, F.Q., 1. i. 6 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcast the night; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron. 
Shak., M. N. D., fii. 2. 855, 


My Brain was o’ercast with a thick Cloud of Melancholy. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 16. 

4. To cover with skin, as a wound; hence, to 
have (a wound) healed. 


See that . . . the red stag does not gaul you as it did 
Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast the wound that he 
took from a buck’s horn. Scott, Monastery, xiv. 


overcloud 


5. To cast or compute at too high a rate; rate 
too high. | 

The King in his accompt of peace and calmes did much 
ouer-cast his fortunes. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 17. 
6. In sewing, to fasten by stitching roughly 
through and over two edges of afabric. Also 
overseam., 

And Miss Craydocke overcasted her first button-hole 
energetically. Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, ix. 


Overcast stitch, a stitch used to work the edges of raised 
pieces in appliqué work or openings, such as eyelet-holes, 
and also to produce a raised ridge by covering with the 
stitch a cord or braid which is laid upon the foundation. 


IT. intrans. To become cloudy or dull; be- 
come dark or gloomy. 
And they indeed had no cause to mistrust ; 


But yet, you see, how soon the day o'ercast. 
Shak., Rich. ITI., iif. 2. 88 


Toward evening it begane to over-cast, and shortly after 
to raine. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 142, note. 
overcasting (6’vér-kas‘ting), n. 1. A book- 
binders’ method of oversewing, in hemstitch 
style, the edges of a section of single leaves. 
It is done to give the section the pliability of 
folded double leaves.—2. In seiing, oversew- 
ing two edges of a fabric by whipping them 
together. 
overcatcht (6-vér-kach’), ». ¢. 
with; overtake; reach. 
She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught, 
That in the very dore him overcaught. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vii. 31. 
2. To outwit; deceive. 
For feare the Ducke with some odde craft the Goose 
might owemeatch. Breton, Strange Newes, p.18. (Davies.) 
overcharge (6-vér-chirj’), v. t [< ME. over- 
chargen; < over + charge. Cf. overcark.] 1. 
To charge or burden to excess; oppress; over- 
burden. 
Thei were weri of-fougten and feor aaa a 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 552. 
Sometimes he calls the king, 
And whispers to his pillow as to him 


The secrets of his overcharged soul. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ili. 2. 376. 


They had not march’d long when Cesar discerns his 
Legion sore overcharg’d. dton, Hist. Eng., ii. 
2. To put too great a charge in, as a gun. 

These dread curses, like the sun ‘gainst glass, 
Or like an overcharged gun, recoil, 
And turn the force of them a open thyself. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, fii. 2. 881. 
3. Tosurcharge; exaggerate: as, to overcharge 
a statement. 

Characters, . . . both in pocuy and painting, may be a 

little overcharged, or exaggerated. 
Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 
4, To make an exorbitant charge against; de- 
mand an excessive price from. 
Here’s Gloucester, a foe to citizens, 
One that still motions war and never peace, 
O'ercharging your free purses with large fines. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, i. 8. 64. 
5. To make an extravagant charge or accusa- 
tion against. 

There cannot be a deeper atheism than to impute con- 
tradictions to God, neither doth any one thing so over- 
charge God with contradictions as the transubstantiation 
of the Roman church. Donne, Sermons, iv. 
Overcharged mine (milit.). See mine?. 

overcharge (0’vér-chir)), n. (< overcharge, v.] 
1, An excessive charge, load, or burden; the 
state of being overcharged. 

Thou art a shameless villain; 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature 

Sent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 

Upon weak catching women. 

Beau. and Fl., Maid's Tragedy, v. 2. 

2. A charge, as of gunpowder or electricity, 
beyond what is necessary or sufficient.—3. A 
charge of more than is Just; a charge that is 
too high or exorbitant; an exaction. 

over-chord (60’vér-kérd), n. See major, 4 (f). 

overclimb (6-vér-klim’), v. t. To climb over. 
This fatal gin thus overclambe our walles, 

Stuft with arm’d men. Surrey, Zneid, il. 
overcloset (0-vér-kl6z’),v.¢. [<« ME. overclosen ; 
< over + closel.] To close over; overshadow. 
This eclipse that ouer-cloreth now the sonne. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 140. 

over-cloth (6’vér-kléth), n. A blanket or end- 
less apron which conveys the paper to the press- 
rolls ina straw-paper machine. See blanket, 6. 

It is highly requisite that the paper be well pressed 
and dried on the cylinders of the press, and that the over- 
cloth be neither too dry nor too damp. 

Sci. Amer., N.8., LIX. 81. 

overcloud (6-vér-kloud’), v. t. To cover or over- 

spread with clouds; hence, to cover with gloom, 
depression, or sorrow. 


1. To catch up 


overcloud 


The labour of wicked men is . . . to overcloud joy with 

sorrow at least, if not desolation. 
Abp. Laud, Sermons, p. 8. (Latham.) 
O'erclouded with a constant frown. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 839. 
overcloy (6-vér-kloi’), v. ¢. To eloy or fill be- 
yond satiety. 
Whom their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures and assured destruction. 
Shak., Rich. III., v. 3, 318, 
overcoat (0’vér-k6t), n. A coat worn over all 
the other dress; a top-coat; a greatcoat. 
overcoating (6’vér-k6-ting), n. [< overcoat + 
-ingl.] Stuff or material from which overcoats 
are made. 
overcolor, overcolour (6-vér-kul’or), v. ¢ To 
color to excess or too highly; hence, to exag- 
gerate. 

Perhaps Mr. Froude, who has the pen of a great artis 
has soniewhat over-coloured or overshaded both the bright- 
est and the darkest scenes. Edinburgh Rev., CXLV. 326, 

overcomable (6-vér-kum‘a-bl), a. [ME. over- 
comabylle; < overcome + -able.] That may be 
overcome. Cath. Ang., p. 263. 
overcome (6-vér-kum’), v. [< ME. overcomen, 
overcumen, ¢ AS. ofercuman (= D. MLG. over- 
komen = OHG. ubarqueman, MHG. tiberkomen, 
G. tiberkommen = Sw. ofverkomma = Dan. over- 
komme), overcome, ¢ ofer, over, + cuman, come: 
see over and come.) JI, trans. 14. To come over; 
move or pass over or throughout. 
Longe weie he sithen ouer-cam. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1633, 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 


Shak., Macbeth, iff. 4. 111. 


2+. To reach or extend over or throughout; 
spread over; cover; overflow; surcharge. 
At length she came 
To an hilles side, which did to her bewray 
A little valley subject to the same, 
All covered with thick woodes that quite it overcame. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. vii. 4. 


Caius Marcius was 
A worthy officer i’ the war; but insolent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious past all thinking, 
Self-loving. hak., Cor., iv. 6. 81. 
About his (Hector’s] lips a fome 
Stood, as when th’ ocean is inrag’d ; his eyes were overcome 
With fervor, and resembl'd flames, set off by his darke 
browes. Chapman, Iliad, xv. 


Th’ unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with stores 
Of golden wheat, J. Philips, Cider, 1 
3t. To overtake. 


If meadow be forward, be mowing of some, 
But mow as the makers may well overcome. 

Tusser, Five Hundred Pointe of Good Husbandry, p. 162. 
4. To overwhelm; oppress; overpower; sur- 
mount; conquer; vanquish; subdue. 

Athre cunne wise he [Sathanas]} vondi hyne bi-gon, 


As he vondede Adam and hyne ouer-com. 
Old Eng. Hiac. (E. E. T.8.), p. 38. 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Rom. xii. 21. 
In some things to be overcome is more honest and lauda- 
ble then to conquer. Milton, Eikonoklastes, ix. 
5. To get beyond; outstrip; excel. 
And migte no kynge overcome hym as bi kannyng of speche. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 449. 


They wound us with our own weapons, and with our 
owne arts and sciences they overcome us. 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 14. 


There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am, 
And overcome it. Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
=f. 4. Vanquish, Subdue, etc. See conquer. , 
. intrans. To gain the superiority; be vic- 
torious; conquer. 
For in the Olde Testament it was ordyned that whan 
on overcomen he scholde be crowned with Palme. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 11. 


To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne. Rev. fii. 21. 


In thirteen battles Salisbury o’ercame ; 
Henry the Fifth he first train'd to the wars. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 78. 
overcomer (6-vér-kum’ér), n. One who over- 
comes, vanquishes, or surmounts. 
And than sall thou be sothefastly Jacob, and ouerganger 
and ouercommere of all synnes. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 
overcominglyt (6-vér-kum’ing-li), adv. In an 
overcoming or overbearing manner. 
That they should so boldly and overcomingly dedicate 
to him such things as are not fit. 
. H. More, Conj. Cabbala (1653), p. 73. 
over-confidence (6-vér-kon’fi-dens), . The 
ee of being over-confident; excessive confi- 
ence. 


t overcritict (6’vér-krit-ik), n. 
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over-confident (6-vér-kon’fi-dent), a. Confi- 
dent to excess. 
over-confidently (6-vér-kon’fi-dent-li), adv. In 
an over-confident manner. 
over-corrected (6’vér-ko-rek’ted),a. In optics. 
See correct, v., 5. 
overcount (6-vér-kount’), v. f& 1. Torate above 
the true value.—2. To outnumber. 
We'll speak with thee at sea; at land thou know’st 
How much we do o’er-count thee. 
Shak., A. and C., iL 6. 26, 
overcover (0-vér-kuv’ér), v.¢. To cover over; 
cover completely. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O'er-cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones. 
Shak., R. and J., iv. 1. 82. 
overcrawt (6-vér-kra’), v. t=. Same as over- 
crow, Spenser, Shep. Cal., February. 
One who is criti- 
cal beyond measure or reason; a hypercritic. 
Let no Over-eritick causlesly cavill at this coat [of arms] 
as but a moderne bearing. F'uller,Worthies, Devon, I. 431. 
overcrow (0-vér-kro’), v. ¢« To triumph over; 
crow Over; overpower. 
O! I die, Horatio; 
The potent poison quite o'er-crows my spirit. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 364. 
overcrowd (6-vér-kroud’),v.¢. To fill or erowd 
to excess, especially with human beings. 


overcup-oak (6’vér-kup-6k), ». 1. The bur- 
oak. See oak, 1.—2, The swamp post-oak. See 
post-oak. 


over-curious (6-vér-ku’ri-us), a. Curious or 
nice to excess. 
overcurtain (6-vér-kér’tan), v. ¢. 
shadow; obscure. 
To see how sins o’ercurtained by night. 
Brathwayt, Nature's Embassie. (Encye. Dict.) 
overdare (6-vér-dar’), v. I, intrans. To ex- 
ceed in daring; dare too much or rashly; be 
too daring. 
Il. trans. To dishearten; discourage; daunt. 
Let not the spirit of acides 
Be over-dar'd, Wut make him know the mightiest Deities 
Stand kind to him. Chapman, Iliad, xx. 116. 
overdaring (6-vér-dar’ing), a. Unduly or im- 
prudently bold; foolhardy; imprudently rash. 
The over-daring Talbot 
Hath sullied all his gloss of former honour 


By this unhcedful, desperate, wild adventure. 
Shak., 1 Hen, VI., fv. 4. 5. 


Could you not cure one, sir, of being too rash 
And over-daring? there, now, ’s my disease; 
Fool hardy, as they say. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, iil. 1. 
overdark (6-vér-dirk’), adv. Till after dark; 
after dark. [Rare.] 
Whitefield would wander through Christ-Church mea- 
dows overdark. North British Rev. 
overdate (6-vér-dit’), v. ¢. To date beyond the 
proper period; cause to continue beyond the 
proper date. 
Winnow’'d and sifted from the chaffe of overdated Cere- 


To cover; 


monies. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 
overdealt (6’ vér-dél), ». Amount left over; 
excess. 


The overdeal in the price will be double. Holland. 


overdedet, ». [ME., < over + dede, E. deed.] 
Overdoing; excess. 

Vor me ssel euremo habbe drede thet me ne mys-nyme 
be ouerdede [t. e., for they shall evermore have dread that 
they do not mistake by excess). 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 55. 
overdedet, a. [ME., < overdede, n.] Excessive. 
Inne mete and inne drinke ic habbe itbeo ouerdede. 

d Eng. Mise. (E. E. T. 3.) p. 198. 
over-development (6‘vér-dé-vel’up-ment), 2. 
In photog., a development continued too long, 
or done with an excitant of too great strength. 
With under-exposed plates the result is usually a harsh 
black-and-white poe without half-tones, or a badly 
stained film; with 
tures, 


overdightt (6-vér-dit’), a. 
spread; covered over. 


And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 
With a thick Arber goodly over-dight. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IL. vil. 58. 
over-diligent (6-vér-dil’i-jent), a. Diligent to 
excess. 
over-discharge (6’vér-dis-chirj’), n. The dis- 
charge of an accumulator or storage-hattery 
beyond a certain limit: an operation which is 
generally injurious to the battery. 
overdo (0-vér-dé’), » [< ME. overdon, ¢ AS. 
oferdon (= OHG. ubartuon, ubertuan, MHG. tiber- 
tuon, G. tiberthun), do to excess, < ofer, over, + 
don, do: see dol.] I, trans. 1. Todo to excess; 
hence, to overact; exaggerate. 


Decked over; over- 


over-exposed plates, flat or fogged pic- . 


over-dreep 4 


In wedes and in wordes bothe 
Thet ouverdon hit day and nyght. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 191. 


Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose 
of playing. hak., Hamlet, 2. 22, 
2. To carry beyond the proper limit; carry, 
prosecute, etc., too far. 

This business of da cent-shops is overdone, like all 
other kinds of trade, handicraft, and bodily labor. I know 
it to my cost! Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iil. 
3. To cook too much: as, the roast is overdone. 
— 4, To fatigue or harass by too much action 
or labor: usually reflexive or followed by it. 

Are there five boys {n an average class of sixty in any of 
our public schools who can run half a mile in even three 
minutes and a half without being badly blown and look- 


ing as if they had been overdoing themselves? 
Harper's Mag., LXXIX. 242. 


5. To surpass or exceed in performance. 


Are you she 
That over-did all ages with your honour, 
And in a little hour dare lose this triumph? 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, iv. 8. 


Resolute hungers 
Know neither fears nor faiths; they tread on ladders, 


Ropes, gallows; and overdo all valgers 


letcher, Bonduca, il. 2. 
II. intrans. To do too much; labor too hard. 


Nature .. . much oftener overdoes than underdoes;.. . 
you will find twenty eggs with two yolks for one that has 
none, N. Grew. 

Fear still supererogates and overdoes. 

South, Sermons, VIII. viii 

overdoer (6-vér-dé’ér), m. One who overdoes; 

one who does more than is necessary or expe- 
dient. 

Do you know that the good creature was a Methodist in 
Yorkshire? These overdoers, my dear, are wicked wretches ; 
what do they but make religion look unlovely, and put 
underdoers out of heart? ; 

Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 50. (Davies.) 
overdose (0’vér-d6s), ». An excessive dose. 
overdose (6-vér-d6s’), v. ¢. To dose excessively. 
overdraft, overdraught (60’vér-draft), ». 1. 

(a) In furnaces of steam-boilers, and generally 
in domestic furnaces and stoves, a draft of air 
admitted over, and not passing through, the 
ignited fuel. (b) In kilns for bricks and tiles, 
a form of construction la the kiln is 
heated from the top toward the bottom. After 
a preliminary heating of the kiln, the stopping of upper 
and opening of lower chimney-connections compel the 
products of combustion first to ascend exterior flues, and 
then to pass over and down through the contents of the 
kiln, and to escape through lower chimney-connectiona, 
The overdraft consists of exterior flues leading from the 
furnace, extending upward to a chamber or chainbers, or 
flues, over the contents of the kiln, and there connected 
with the chimney-fiue, and also of other flues connecting 
the bottom of the kiln with the bottom of the chimney-flue 
or -flues. The term overdraft is also applied to the circula- 
tion, as described above, of the heated products of com- 
bustion; and a kiln thus constructed is called an over- 
draft-iin. ' 
2. The amount by which a draft exceeds the 
sum against which it is drawn; a draft against 
a balance greater than the balance itself. 
overdraw (6-vér-dra’), ». I. trans. 1. To draw 
or strain too much. 

Mr. Addenbrooke has, we think, most decidedly orer- 
drawn the bow in endeavouring to make out that we in 
this country are not after all so far in arrears in this branch 
of electrical engineering. Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 574. 
2. To draw upon for a larger sum than is due, 
or for a sum beyond one’s credit: as, to over- 
draw one’s account with a bank.—3. To exag- 
gerate in representation, either in writing, in 
speech, or in a picture: as, the tale of distress 
is overdratn. 

II. intrans. To make an overdraft. 
overdraw (6’vér-dr4), n. [< overdraw,v.] 1. 
An excessive draft or drain; an undue or ex- 
hausting demand. 

There is such an overdraw on the energies of the indus- 
trial population [of France] that a large share of heavy 
labour is thrown on the women. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 197. 

2. Same as overdraw-check. 
overdraw-check (6’vér-dra-chek), ». A check- 
rein or strap which in use passes over the poll 
of a horse, and connects the bit with the check- 
hook. It extends about half down in front of the horse's 
face, where it is divided into two branches, one fastened 
to each extremity of the bit. Its action is not only to 


hold the animal's head up, but to keep the nose and head 
extended forward. 


overdredge (6-vér-drej’), v. % To dredge too 
much for oysters, so as to injure the beds: as, 
the beds were overdredged. 

over-dreept, v. t. [< over + “dreep, var. of 
drip, drop: see drip and drop. Cf. overdrop.] 
To fall or droop over; overshadow. 


over-dreep 


The aspiring nettles, with their shadie tops, shall no 
longer ouer-dreep the best hearbs, or keep them from the 
smiling aspect of the sunne, that line and thriue by com- 
fortable beames, Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, 

overdress (0-vér-dres’),v. To dress to excess; 
dress with too much display and ornament. 
In all, let Nature never be forgot, 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair; 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare. 
Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 52, 
overdress (6’vér-dres), n. Any garment worn 
over another in such a way as to combine with 
it in forming a dress; any part of costume 
which is obviously intended to be worn over 
another. 

This queen introduced the farthingale or large wired 

over-dress. W. Thornbury, Art Jour., N. 8., XV. 137. 
overdrink (6-vér-dringk’), v. i. [< ME. *over- 
drinken, < AS. oferdrincan (= D. MLG. over- 
drinken = OHG. ubartrinchan, upartrinchan, 
MHG. G. ibertrinken), ¢ ofer, over, + drincan, 
drink: see drink, v.] To drink to excess. 
overdrinkt,”. [ME., < AS. oferdrync; ¢ ofer- 
drincan, overdrink: see overdrink, v.]) Exces- 
sive drinking. 
overdrive (0-vér-driv’), v. t [« ME. over- 
driven, < AS. oferdrifan, drive or drift over, 
also repel, refute (= D. overdrijven = MLG. 
overdriven = MHG., tibertriben, G. tibertreiben, 
drive over, exaggerate, = Sw. ofverdrifra = 
Dan. overdrive, exaggerate), ¢ ofer, over, + 
drifan, drive.] 1. To drive too hard; drive 
or work to exhaustion. 
Wen that he ys 80 over-drytue 
That he may no lengur lyue. 


J. Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests aes T. 8.), 
. 1813. 


The flocks and herds with young are with me; and if 
men should overdrive them one day, all the flock will die. 
Gen. xxxiii. 13. 


Violent headaches — Nature's sharp signal that the en- 
gine had been overdriren. 
G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, I. 305. 
2. To use to excess. 
The banishment of a few overdriven phrases and figures 
of speech from poetic diction. neyc. Brit., XXIV. 670. 


overdrop (6-vér-drop’), v. t. To drop over; 
overhang; overshadow. 

What spoyle and havock they may be tempted in time 

to make upon one another, while they seek either to over- 


drop or to destroy each other. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 22. (Daviesa.) 


The king may be satisfied to settle the choice of his high 
promotions in one minion; so will never the people; and 
the Advanced is sure to be shaked for his height, and to 
be malign’d for over-dropping. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, iL 15. (Davies.) 
overdrownt (6-vér-droun’), v. ¢. To drown or 
drench overmuch; wet excessively. 
When casting round her over-drowned eyes. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, fi. 1. 
overdry (6-vér-dri’), v. ¢«. To make too dry. 

Fried and broiled butter’d meats, condite, powdered, and 

overdryed. Burton, Anat. of Mel., I. 298. 
overdue (6-vér-dii’), a. 1. Delayed or with- 
held beyond the usual or assigned time: as, an 
overdue ship.—2. Unpaid at the time assigned 
or agreed on: as, an overdue bill. 
overdye (0-vér-di’), v. ¢ To dye over with a 
second color. 
False 
As o’er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters. 
Shak., W. T., 1. 2. 182. 
overeat (6-vér-6t’), v. «. [=D. MLG. overeten = 
OHG. ubareczan, MHG. iiberezzen, G. iiberessen ; 
as over + eat.) 1. To surfeit with eating: gen- 
erally reflexive: as, to overeat one’s self.— 2. To 
eat over again. are. } 
The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics 
Of her v'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
Shak., T. and C., v. 2. 160. 
over-empty}t (6-vér-emp’ ti), v. ¢ Togo beyond 
emptying; exhaust without having enough. 

The women would be verie loth to come behind the 
fashion in newfangledness of the maner, if not in costli- 
ness of the matter, which might ower-empty their hus- 
bandas’ purses. R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 65. 

over-entreat (0’vér-en-trét’), v. ¢. To persuade 
cr gain over by entreaty. 

John Coles Esquire of Somersetshire over-intreated him 
into the Western parts. 

Fuller, Worthies, Bedfordshire, I. 171. 
overestt, a. superl. (ME. overest, superl. of over.] 
Uppermost. 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 290. 
overestimate (0-vér-es’ti-mat), n. An estimate 
that is too high; an overvaluation. 
overestimate (0-vér-es’ti-mat), v. ¢. 

mate too highly; overvalue. 


To esti- 
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overestimation (6-vér-es-ti-ma’shon), ». The 
act of overestimating, or the state of being over- 
estimated; overvaluation. 

An antidote against the orer-estimation of Rubens. 

The Acadeiny, Nov. 23, 1880, p. 345. 
overexcite (0’vér-ek-sit’), v. t. To excite un- 
duly or excessively, 

The same means incites nerves and muscles that are in- 
active, but to be beneficial in this case must evidently stop 
short of overexciting or tiring them out. 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 656. 

overexcitement (0’vér-ek-sit’ment), . The 

state of being overexcited; excess of excite- 
ment. 


All transition from states of over-excitement to modes of 
quiet activity isayreeable. 
J. Sully, Outlines of PsychoL, p. 466. 


over-exertion (0’vér-eg-zér’shon), ». Exces- 
sive exertion. 
over-exposure (0’vér-eks-po’zir), n. 1. Ex- 


cessive exposure, as to external influences. 


Through so many stages of consideration passion cannot 
possibly hold out. It gets chilled by orer-exrporure. 
The Atlantic, LXIV. 586. 
2. In photog., the exposure to light for too long 
a time of the sensitive plate in taking a picture. 
Over-exposure tends to producea negative full of detail in 
the shadows, but with insutlcient density for successful 
printing, and characterized by flatness, or want of con- 
trast between light and shadow, 


over-exquisite (6-vér-eks’kwi-zit), a. Exces- 
sively or unduly exquisite or exact; too nice; 
too careful or anxious. 
Peace, brother; be not over-exqutszile 


To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 
Milton, Comus, L. 399. 
overeyet (0-vér-1’), v. ¢ To superintend; in- 
spect; observe; witness. 
Like a demigod here sit I in the sky, 
And wretched fools’ secrets rai aad é. 
Shak., L. L. L, iv. 3. 80. 
over-facet (6-vér-fais’), v. t To stare down; 
put out of countenance; abash; disconcert by 
staring, or with a look. 

At the commencement ‘‘the lord chancellor,” Gardiner, 
earnestly looked upon him, to have, belike, over-faced him; 
but Bradford gave no place. 

Biog. Notice of Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), 
: (II. xxxvii. 
overfall} (0’ vér-fal), n. anda. I, n. 1. A ecata- 
ract; the fall of a river; a rapid. 

He found many Flats in that tract of land, and many 
cataracts or ouerfals of water, yet such as hee was able to 
saile by. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 511. 
2. Naut.: (a) A dangerous bank orshoal lying 
near the surface of the sea. (b) A rippling or 
race in the sea, where, by the peculiarities of 
the bottom, the water is propelled with great 
force, especially when the wind and tide or cur- 
rent set strongly together. Admiral Smyth. 

A sea-boord of these Islands there are many great ouer- 
Jals, as great streames or tides. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 448. 

II, a. Overshot, as a water-wheel. 

It [the well] sendeth forth of it self so plentiful a stream 
as able to turn an over-fall mill. Sandys, Travailes, p. 99. 

over-famet (6-vér-fam’), v. t. To repute too 
highly; exaggerate. 

The city once entered was instantly conquered whose 
strength was much over.famed. 

Fuller, Profane State, V. xviii. § 1. 
overfart (6-vér-fiir’), adv. Too much; to too 
great an extent. 

Though I could not with such estimable wonder over- 
Jar believe that, yet thus far I will boldly publish her. 

Shak., T. N., ii. 1. 20. 

overfare (6-vér-far’), v. ¢. [< ME. overfaren, < 

AS. oferfaran, pass over, < ofer, over, + faran, 
go: see farel.] To go over; pass.: 

overfawn (6-vér-fan’),v. t. To fawn or flatter 

grossly. Davies. 
And neuer be with flatterers owerfarond. 
Breton, Mother’s Blessing, st. 43. (Daries.) 
overfeed (6-vér-féd’), v. t.and#. 1. To feed to 


@xcess. 
Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ; 
No din but snores the house ahout, 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 
Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., L 8. 


2. In therap., to feed in excess of appetite, and 
in large amount. 

overfill (6-vér-filf), vt.  [< ME. *overfyllen, 
overfullen, ¢ AS, oferfyllan (= MLG, overvullen 
= G. tiberfiillen = Sw. ofverfylla = Dan. over- 
fylde = Goth. ufarfulljan), < ofer, over, + fyl- 
lan, fill: see jilll.] To fill to excess; sur- 
charge. 

over-fired (6-vér-fird’), a. In cerum., expased 
to too great a heat in firing. Such exposure re- 


overflow 


sults in the destruction of the colors or of the enamel, or 
the melting of the whole into a mass 


over-fish (0-vér-fish’), v. t«. To fish too much 
or to excess; fish so as unduly to diminish the 
stock or supply of: as, to over-fish a pond. 
It is thought that for some years back we have been 
over-fishing the common herring. Ill. London News. 
overflamet, v. ¢. [ME. overflamen; ¢ over + 
jJlame.| To burn over. 
Malthes colde in other crafte thou founde, 
Ox bloode with pitche and synder alle to frame, 
And make it like a salve, and overjlame 
Iche hovle and chene. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 
overfloatt (6-vér-flot’), v. ¢. To overflow; in- 
undate. 
The town is fill’d with slaughter, and o’erfloats 
With a red deluge their increasing moats, 
Dryden, Anejd, x. 
overflood (6-vér-flud’), v. t [= D. overvloeden 
= MLG. overvlodigen = Sw. ofverfloda = Dan. 
overflyde; as over + flood.) To flood over; fill 
to overflowing. 
The morning pulsing full with life, 
O'ersluoded with the varied songs of birds, 
Hebrew Leader, Jan. 26, 1889. 
overflourish (6-vér-flur’ish), v. t. 1. To make 
excessive display or flourish of. Collier.— 2. 
To flourish or adorn superficially. . 
Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil 


Are empty trunks o’erjlourish’d by the devil. 
hak., T. N., fib 4. 404. 


3. To exaggerate. Davies. 

I cannot think that the fondest imagination can over- 
flourish, or even paint to the life, the happiness of those 
who never check nature. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 279. (Davies.) 

overflow (0-vér-fld’), v. [< ME. overflowen, < 

AS. oferflowan (=OHG. ubarfltozan, G. wiber- 

Jliezen, G. tiberfliessen), < ofer, over, + flowan, 

flow: see flowl.] I, trans. 1. To flow or spread 

over; inundate; cover with water or other 
liquid; flood. 

The bankes are overflowne when stopped is the flood. 

Spenser, F. Q., IL iv. 11. 


Whose foundation was overjlown with a flood. 
Job xxii. 16. 


Another Time there fell so much Rain that Holland and 
Holderness in Lincolnshire were overflowed and drowned. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 90. 


When heavy, dark, continued a’-day rains 
Wi’ deepening deluges o’erjlow the plains. 
Burns, Brigs of Ayr. 
2. To fill and run over the edge or brim of. 
New milk that . . . overflows the pails. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, if 27. 
3. To deluge; overwhelm; cover; overrun. 
Iamcome into deep waters, where the floods overflow 
me. Ps. Ixix. 2. 
Monsieur Cobweb, . . . have acare the honey-bag break 
not; I would be loath to have you overjlown with a honey- 
bag, signior. Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 17. 
4+. To overcome with drink; intoxicate. 
Sure I was overflown when I spoke it, I could ne’er ha’ 
said it else. Middleton, The Phoenix, iv. 2. 
II, intrans. 1. To flow over; swell and run 
over the brim or banks. 
He shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow and go 
over, he shall reach even to the neck. Isa, viii & 
Then fill up a bumper an’ make it o'erflov. 
Burns, Cure for All Care. 
2. To be so full that the contents run over the 
brim; be more than full. 
The floors shall be full of wheat, and the fats shall over- 
Jlow with wine and oil. Joel fi. 24. 


When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erjlow? 
Shak., Tit. And., iff. 1. 222. 


Aslam a great lover of mankind, my heart naturally 
overflows with pleasure at the sight of a proshow and 
happy multitude, Addison, The Royal Exchange. 

overflow (6’vér-fl5), n. [< overflow, v.] 1. A 
flowing over; an inundation. 
Like a wild overflow, that swoops before him 


A golden stack, and with it shakes down bridges. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 3. 


After every overflow of the Nile there was not always a 
mensuration. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 
2. The excess that flows over; hence, super- 
abundance; exuberance. 

Leon, Did he break out into teara? 

Mess. In great measure. 


Leon. A kind overslow of kindness. 
Shak., Much Ado, £ 1. 26. 


It fs not to be wondered that St. Paul’s epistles have, 
with many, passed for disjointed pious discourses, full of 
warmth and zeal and oversiocs of light. Locke. 
3. Specifically, that form or style of verse in 
which the sense may flow on through more than 
a couple of lines, and does not necessarily ter- 
minate with the line. 


overflow 


The principle of the structure of the romantic poetry 
was overflow ; that of the classical poetry was distich. . . . 
In thirty-two lines [of Waller's “To the King”) we find but 
one overflow. E. Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 47. 
4. Same as overflow-basin. 

overflow-basin (0’vér-fld-bi’sn), n. A basin 
having a pipe that carries off fluid when it rises 
to a certain level in the basin, so that it may 
not run over the brim. 

overflow-bug (6’vér-fldé-bug), ». A caraboid 
beetle, Platynus maculicollis, which occasion- 
ally appears in enormous numbers, especially 
in southern California, becoming a pest simply 
from its numbers, as it does no damage. [Lo- 
cal, California. ] 

overflow-gage (6’vér-flé-gaj), ». A device in 
the nature of an overflow-pipe attached to 
the case of a wet gas-meter to maintain a con- 
stant water-line in the drum, and thereby in- 
sure accuracy in its measurements, and also 
to permit a constant change of water and dis- 
charge of impurities deposited from the gas. 

overflowing (6-vér-fl6’ing), n. A flowing over; 
overflow; superabundance; surplus. 

The overflowing of the water passed by. Hab. iii. 10. 


We have broken our covenant, and we must besaved by 
the excrescences and overjlowings of mercy. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 179. 


Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 869. 
overflo (6-vér-fl6’ ing), p. @. More than 
full; abundant; copious; exuberant. 
Her fields a rich expanse of wavy corn, 


Pour’d out from Plenty’s overflowing horn. - 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 10. 


The lovely freight 
Of overflowcing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green. Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 
overflowingly (6-vér-fl6’ing-li), adv. In an 
overflowing manner; exuberantly; in great 
abundance. 
overflow-meeting (6’vér-flé-mé’ting), ». A 
subsidiary meeting of persons, as at a political 
gathering, who, on account of the numbers at- 
tending, have been unable to gain entrance to 
the main building or hall. 
overflush (6-vér-flush’), v. ¢. To flush; flush 
or color over. [Rare.] 


Love broods on such; what then? When first perceived 

Is there no sweet strife to forget, to change, 

To orerflush those blemishes with all 

The glow of general goodness they disturb? 

Browning, Paracelsus, 

overflux (6’vér-fluks),. Excess; exuberance: 

as, ‘‘an overflux of youth,” Ford. [Rare.]) 
overfly (6-vér-fli’), v.¢. To pass over, across, 

or beyond in flight; outstrip; outsoar. 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 


Out-stripping crows that strive to over_jly them. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 324. 


Gray, whose “ Progress of Poesy,” in ae variety, and 
loftiness of poise, over/iies all other English cs like an 
eagle. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 387. 

overfold (6’vér-féld), n. In geol., a reflexed or 
inverted fold; an anticlinal flexure in which 
the bending has been carried so far that the 
strata on each side of the axis have become ap- 
pressed, the axial plane being bent out of the 
vertical, so that one limb of the fold lies upon 
the other. 

over-fond (6-vér-fond’), a. 
foolish or silly. 

Asfor the chesse, I think it over-fond, because it is over- 
wise and philosophicke a folly. 
James I., quoted in Strutt’s Sporta and Pastimes, p. 17. 
2. Fond to excess; doting. 
Lament not, Eve, ... nor set thy heart, 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine, 
Milton, P. L., xi. 289. 
overfondly (6-vér-fond’li), adv. In an over- 
fond manner j with excessive fondness. 
over-force (6’vér-fors), n. Excessive force or 
violence. [Rare.] 
Then Jason; and his javelin seem’d to take, 
But fail’d with over-force, and whizz'd above his back. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., viii. 
over-forward (6-vér-fér’ wird), a. Excessively 
forward. 

over-forwardness (6-vér-fér’ wiird-nes), n. The 
state of being over-forward; too great forward- 
ness or readiness; Officiousness. Sir M. Hale. 

overfreight (6-vér-frat’),v. ¢. To load or freight 
too heavily; overload. 

Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 


Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 3. 210. 


A boat ouerfraighted with people, in rowing down the 


riuer, was, by the extreme weather, sunk. 
R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 108, 


lt. Excessively 
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over-friezet (5-vér-fréz’), v. t. To cover over or 
overlay with or as with a frieze. 
On their heddes were bonnettes all opened at the iii 
quarters, oucr/rysed with flat gold of damaske. 
Hail, Hen. VIII, an. 2. 
over-fruitful (6-vér-frét’fal), a. Fruitful to ex- 
cess; too luxuriant. 


It had formerly been said that the easiness of blank 
verse renders the poet too luxuriant, but that the labour 
of rhyme bounds and circumscribes an over-yruitful fancy. 

Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 


overfull (6-vér-fil’), a. [< ME. *overfull, < AS. 
oferfull (= D. overvol = OHG. ubdarfoll, MHG. 
ubervol, G. tibervoll = Sw. ofverfull = Dan. orer- 
Suld = Goth. ufarfulls),< ofer, over, + full, full.] 
Too full; hence, too much oeeupied. 
Being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. Shak., M. N. D., £ 1.118. 
overfullness (6-vér-ful’nes), ». The state or 
condition of being overfull. 
overgangt (0-vér-gang’),v.t. [« ME. overgang- 
en,< AS. ofergangan (= OHG. ubargangan, upar- 
kankan = Goth. ufargaggan), < ofer, over, + 
gangan, go: see gang, v.] Togo beyond; trans- 
gress or trespass against. Old. Eng. Misc. 
(E. E. T.8.), p. 129. 
overgangert (0-vér-gang’ér), n. [ME.; < over- 
gang + -erl.] One who overcomes. 
By Jacob in Haly Writt es vndirstande ane ouerganger 
of synnes. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. 8.) p. 29. 
overgarment (6’vér-giir’ment),. A garment 
made for wearing over other garments; an 
outer garment. 
overgartt, a. [ME.; perhaps an error for over- 
gate.) Arrogant; proud, 
The world was 80 ouergart. 
Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. $41. 
overgartt, n. (See overgart, a.] Pride; pre- 
de Seinte Marherete (ed. Cockayne), 
p. 16. 


overgatet, adv. [ME., < over + gate2.] Over- 
much; unreasonably. 
Hast thow I-coueted ouer gate 
: Worldes worschype or any a-state? 
J. Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.), L. 1807. 
over-gaze (6-vér-gaz’), v. 7. 1. To look too 
long, so as to become dazzled. 


Oh that Wit were not amazed 
At the wonder of his senses, 
Or his eyes not overgazed 
In Minerva’s excellences. 
Breton, Melancholike Humours, p. 18. 
2. To gaze or look over. 


His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth's o’er-yazing mountains. 
yron, Childe Harold, fil. 91. 
overgett (6-vér-get’), v.t. (< ME. overgeten; 
< over + getl.] 1. To reach; overtake. 
Thei slough and maymed alle that thei myght ouer-gate, 


so that er the vanguarde com of thre thousande ther as- 
caped not xl. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 276. 


With six hours’ hard riding, through so wild places as 
it was rather the cunning of my horse sometimes than of 
myself so rightly to hit the way, I overgot them a little be- 
fore night. Sir P. Sidney. 
2. To get over. Davies. [Rare.] 

Edith cannot sleep, and till she overgets this she cannot 
be better. Southey, Letters (1803), I. 230. 

overgild (6-vér-gild’), v. t [< ME. overgilden, 
< AS. ofergyldan, < ofer, over, + gyldan, gild: 
see gildl.] To cover with gilding: as, to over- 
gild the carving of a piece of furniture. 

Of siluere, wele ouer-gilt. Rob. af Brunne, p. 167. 


overgird (6-vér-gérd’), v. @ To gird or bind 
too closely. | 


When the gentle west winds shall open the fruitful bo- 
som of the Earth, thus over-girded by your imprisonment, 
alton, Church-Government, ii. 


overgive (6-vér-giv’), v. [= D. MLG. over- 
geven = G. tibergeben = Sw. ofvergifva = Dan. 
overgive; as over + givel.] J]. trans. To give 
over or surrender. 
Constrain’d that trade to overgive. 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1, 249. 
II, intrans. To surpass in giving. 
So doth God love a good choice that He recompenses it 
with overgiring. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg, 1836), IIT. 81. 
overglance (6-vér-glans’), v.¢. To glance over; 
run over with the eye. ([Rare.] 
I will overglance the superscript. 
Shak., L. L, Is, iv. 2. 185. 
overglaze (6-vér-glaz’), v. t. To glaze over; 
cover with superficial brilliancy; hide (an infe- 
rior material) with something more showy. 
The saddler he stuffes his pannels with straw or hay, and 


overylaseth them with haire. 
Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 


overgreat 


overglaze (6’ver-glaz), nm. and a. J, n. In ce- 
ram., @ second glaze applied to a piece of porce- 
lain of which the first glaze is deeply colored or 
crackled, or covered with paintings in enamel. 
The term is applied in many cases where its propriety is 
doubtful: thus, most crackled porcelains seem not to have 
received any second glaze, but to have been merely rubbed 
with the color which penetrates the cracks. 


IT. a. In ceram., used for painting upon the 
glaze: said of a vitrifiable pigment: as, an over- 
glaze color. 

overglide (6-vér-glid’), v. t=. To glide over. 
That sun, the which was never cloud could hide, 
Pierceth the cave, and on the harp descendeth; 
Whose glancing light the chords did overglide. 
Wyatt, Ps. xxxii., The Author. 
overgloom (6-vér-glim’), v. ¢ To cover with 
gloom; render gloomy. 
The cloud-climbed rock, sublime and vast, 
That like some giant king o'er-glooma the hill. 
Coleridge, To Cottle. 
overglutt (6-vér-glut’), a. Glutted or filled to 
repletion. 

While epicures are overglut, I ly and starue for foode. 

reton, Melancholike Humours, p. 9. (Davies.) 

overgo (0-vér-go’), v. [< ME. overqon,< AS. ofer- 

gan (= D. overgaan = OHG. ubargan, MHG. uber- 

gen, G. tibergehn = Sw. ofverga = Dan. overgaa), 

g° over, overrun, overspread, pass by, surpass, 

ofer, over, + gan, go: see go. Cf. overgang. | 

I, trans. 1. To pass over or through; go over; 
traverse. 


Hear haued moyses ower-gon. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1903. 


For tyme mispent and ouergone 
Cannot be calde agayne. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 


How many weary steps, 
Of many weary miles you have o’eryone, 
Are number'd in the travel of one mile? 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 196. 
2t. To cover. 
All which, my thoughts say, they shall never do, 
But rather, that the earth shall overgo 
Some one at least. Chapman. 
3. To excel; go beyond; surpass; exceed. 


In the nobleness of his nature abhorring to make the 
punishment overgo the offence, he stepped a little back. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ili. 


Your pride orergoes ae wit. 
Courteous Knight (Child's Ballads, VIII. 276). 
He shall not overgo me in his friendship. 
Beau. and Fi., Coxcomb, if. 1. 
4, To overcome; weigh down; oppress. 


Philanax ... entered into his speech, ... being so 
overgone with rage that he forgot in his oration his pre- 
cise method of oratory. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


Sad-hearted men, much overgone with care, 
Here sits a king more woful than you are. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI, if. 5. 123. 
5t. To surmount; get the better of. 
His evil sort was ouer-gon. 
Genests and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1186. 
With giftis men may wommen ouer goon. 
Babees Book (E. E. T.S.), p. 40. 
IT. éntrans. 1. To go by; pass over; pass 
away; disappear. 
The newe love, labour, or other wo, 
Or elles selde seynge of a wight 
Don olde affeccions alle overgo. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 424. 
2. To go to excess; be extravagant. 
Is he not monstrously overgone in frenzy? 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, iv. 2. 
overgorge (6-vér-gérj’),v.t. To gorge to excess. 
By devilish policy art thou grown great 
And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorged 
With gobbeta of thy mother’s bleeding heart. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 1. 84. 
overgrace (6-vér-grias’),v.¢ To honor unduly, 
excessively, or above measure. 
That you think to overgrace me with 
The marriage of your sister, troubles me. 
. Beau. and Fl., King and No King, I. 1. 
overgrain (6-vér-grin’), v.i. and ¢. In the art 
of graining, to put on additional lights and 
shades after the first graining has been effect- 
ed. Itis usually donein water-color. See top- 
graining. 
overgrainer (6-vér-gra/nér),n. A special kind 
of flat bristle brush, thin and with long bristles, 
used in imitating the natural grain of woods. — 
overgrasst, v. t To cover with grass. 
For they bene like foule wagmoires overgrast. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 
overgreat (0-vér-grat’),a. [«< ME. orerqreet (= 
D. overgroot = MLG. overgrot = G. tibergross); 
< over + great.] Too great. 
For whan a man hath over-greet a wit, 


Ful ofte him happeth to misusen it. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, I. 95. 


overgreatness 


overgreatness (6-vér-grat’nes), 7. 
or undesirable greatness or power. 
The overgreatness of Seleucus. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, IV. v. § 5. 
overgreedy (0-vér-gré’di), a. [« ME. *overgre- 
dy, © AS. ofergredig, overgreedy, < ofer, over, 
+ gr@dig, greedy.) Greedy to excess. 
The commonwealth fs sick of their own choice; 
Their over-yreedy love hath surfeited. 
‘ Shak., 2 Hen. IV., £. 3. 88, 
overgreen (6-vér-grén’), v.t. 1. Tocover with 
verdure.— 2+. To color so as to conceal blem- 
ishes; embellish. 


What care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o’er-yreen my bad, my ie allow? 


overground (6’vér-ground), a. Above the 
ground; not underground: as, overground travel. 
overgrow (0-vér-gro’),v. (< ME. orergrowen (= 
D. overgroeijen = Dan. overgro); < over + grow.) 
I, trans. 1. To cover with growth or herbage. 
Yf that thi land with hem be overgrowe, 


Devide it thus. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 9. 


Now ‘tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer them now, and they’l] o’ergrow the garden. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iii. 1. 32. 
2. To grow beyond; rise above; grow too big 
for; outgrow. ‘ 


This was a wondir world ho so well lokyd, 
That gromes ouere-grewe 80 many grette maistris, 
Richard the Redetess, iti. 344. 


If the binds be very strong, and much over-yrow the 
poles, some advise to strike off their heads with a long 
switch. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
3+. To overcome; weigh down; oppress. 

Cure my cattle when they're overgroien with labour. 

Cibber, Love Makes the Man, i 

II, intrans. To grow beyond the fit or natu- 

ral size. 


Princes do keep due sentinel, that none of their neigh- 
bours do overyrow so (by increase of territory, by embra- 
cing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them. Bacon, Empire (ed. 18387). 


The chief source of the distractions of the country lay 
in the overyrown powers, and factious spirit, of the nubil- 
ity. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa, ii. 26 

overgrownt (6-vér-gron’), p.a. Fully grown. 

Few Countreyes are lesse troubled with death, sicknesse, 
or any other disease, nor where overgrowne women become 
more fruitfull. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 258. 
Overgrown mackerel. See mackerell, 
overgrowth (0’vér-groth), ». 1. A growth over 
or upon something else.— 2. Exuberant or ex- 
cessive growth. 
A wonderful overgrowth in riches. Bacon, Riches. 


over-hair (0’vér-har), n. The longer and usu- 
ally stiffer hairs of a mammal’s pelage which 
overlie the main fur. £xcyc. Brit., UX. 836. 
overhalet (6-vér-hal’), v. « [= D. overhalen = 
Sw. ofverhala = Dan. overhale ; as over + halel,] 
1. To draw or haul over; overhaul. 
And nowe the frosty Night 


Her mantle black through heaven gan overhatle. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., January. 


Excessive 


2. To overcome. 
The only kind of hounds, for mouth and nostril best; 
That cold doth seldom fret, nor heat doth over-hale. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 33. 
overhand (6’vér-hand’), adv. 1. With the hand 
over the object; with the knuckles upward; 
with the hand raised higher than the elbow: op- 
posed to underhand: as, he bowls overhand. 
Also, the spoon is not generally used over-hand, but un- 
der. Dickens, Great Expectations, xxii 
2. In mining, from below upward: used in ref- 
erence to stoping out the contents of the vein. 
See stope, n. and v.— 38. In needlework, over and 
over. 
overhand (6’vér-hand), a. 1. In cricket, with 
the hand raised above the elbow or over the 
ball: as, overhand bowling.—2. In base-ball, 
with the hand above the shoulder: as, overhund 
pitching.—3. In mining, done from below up- 
ward: as, overhund stoping.— Overhand knot. See 


knot), 
ove dt (0’vér-hand), ». [« ME. overhand 
= D. orerhand = MUG. overhant = MHG. tiber- 
hant, G. oberhand = Sw. ofrerhand = Dan. over- 
haand ; as over + hand.| The upper hand; su- 
periority; supremacy. 
And trust suerly, ye shall wele vnderstonde, 
That we shall haue of them the ouer hande. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2996. 
overhand (06’vér-hand), v. t. (< orerhand, adv.] 
In needlework, to sew over and over. 
overhanded (6’vér-han’ded), a. Having the 
hand above the object or higher than the cl- 
bow; overhand. 


overhealt (0-vér-hel’), v. ¢. 
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overhandle (6-vér-han’dl), v. ¢. 
much; diseuss too often. 


Your idle over-handled theme. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 770. 


over (0-vér-hang’ ), v. J, trans. 1, To im- 
pend or hang over; jut or project over; hence, 


to threaten. 
Look o'er thy head, Maximian; 
Look to thy terrour, what orver-hangs thee. 
Fletcher (and another’), Prophetess (ed. 1778), v. 1. 


Aide me, ye forests, in your closest bowers, .. . 
Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams. 
Gay, Rural Sports, £. 62. 
He was persuaded that immediate and extreme danger 
overhung the life of the nation. 
Bancroft, Hist. Const., I. 109. 


There is a path along the cliffs overhanging the sea. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 20. 


The gray-blue eyes, I see them still, 
The gallant front with brown tei 
Lowell, To Holmes. 


over-king 


the hearer or is not intended to be heard by 
him); hear by accident or stratagem. 

You may look pale, but I should blush, I know, 

To be o'erheard, and taken napping 80. 

Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 130. 
2t. To hear over again; hear from beginning 
to end. 

I stole into a neighbour thicket by, 
And overheard what you shall overhear. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2 96. 
overheat (0-vér-hét’), v. t. To heat to excess. 
overheat (60’vér-hét), ». 1. Excessive heat. 
—2. Sunstroke. Alien. and Neurol., LX. 509. 

overheating-pipe (6-vér-hé’ting-pip),». Ina 
steam-engine, a pipe through which steam is 
made to pass in order that it may be super- 
heated. EL. H. Knight. 

overheavet (6-vér-hév’), v. i. [< ME. overheb- 
ben, < AS. oferhebban, pass by, omit, < ofer, over, 
+ hebban, heave, raise: see heave.] To over- 
east. 


To handle too 


2. To overdo with ornamentation. 


To him the upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any 
Drawing-room a Temple, were it never so begilt and over- 
hung. Carlyle. 


a To support from above.—Overhung door. See 


IT, intrans. To jut over: opposed to batter. 


The rest was craggy cliff that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb, 
Milton, P. L., iv. 547. 


The sea-beat overhanging rock. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 173. 
overhang (0’vér-hang), n. [<ovrerhang,v.] A 
projecting part; also, the extent to which some 
part projects: as, the overhang of the ship’s 
stern is 20 feet. 

The under side of the overhang near the stern is cut out 
in the middle, forming acavity needed to give free sweep 
to the propeller-bladces. The Century, XXXL 203. 

overhardyt (6-vér-hir’di), a. Excessively or 
unduly hardy, daring, or confident; foolhardy. 
Gascoigne. 

overhaste (6’vér-hast), ». Too great haste. 

overhastily (6-vér-has’ti-li), adv. In an over- 
hasty manner; with too much haste. 

Excepting mysclf and two or three more that mean not 
overhastily tomuarry. Hales, To Sir D. Carleton. (Latham.) 

overhastiness (6-vér-has’ti-nes),”. The state 
of being overhasty; toomuch haste; precipita- 
tion. Sir J. Reresby. 

overhasty (6-vér-has’ti), a. 
precipitate. 

Not overhaaty to cleanse or purify. 

Hammond, Works, TV. 505. 

overhaul (6-vér-hal’), v. t. («over + haul. Cf. 

overhale.}] 1. To turn over for examination; 
examine thoroughly with a view to repairs. 

During our watches below we overhauled our clothes, 
and made and mended everything for bad weather. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 83L 
2. To reéxamine, as accounts.—3. To gain 
upon; make up with; overtake.— To overhaul a 


rope, to clear or disentangle a rope; pull a part of it 
through a block so as to make it slack.— To overhaul a 


When other seen derk cloudes over hove. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T.8.), p. 36. 
overhendt (6-vér-hend’), v. ¢«. To overtake. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 18. 
overhipt (6-vér-hip’), v.t [« ME. overhippen; 
< over + hip3.] To leap over; skip over; omit. 
Wher-fore I am afered of folke of holikirke, 


Lest thei ouerhuppen as other don in offices and in houres. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 379. 


When the time is overhipt. Holland. 


overholdt (6-vér-héld’), v. t To overvalue; 
hold or estimate at too dear a rate. 
If he overhold his price so much, 
We'll none of him. Shak., T. and C., if. 3 142. 
overhours (6’vér-ourz), n. pl. Time beyond the 
regular number of hours; too long hours of 
labor. 

Sir John Lubbock ... brought in a Bfll limiting the 
hours in which persons could be employed fn shops. . . . 
I was astonished at discovering where the worst cases of 
over-hours were. Contemporary Rev., LI. 686. 

overhouse (0’vér-hous), a. Stretched along or 
across the roofs of houses or other buildings, 
as distinguished from stretched or carried on 
poles or underground: as, overhouse telegraph- 
wires. [Rare] 

In the city of Providence, Rhode Island, there is an 
overhouse wire about one mile in extent with a telephone 
at either end. Prescott, Electrical Inventions, p, 79. 

over-inform (6’vér-in-férm’), v. 4. To animate 
or actuate to excess. [Rare.] 

Wit so exuberant that it oner-informs its tenement. 

Johnson, 
overissue (6-vér-ish’d), v. t. To issue in excess, 
as bank-notes or bills of exchange beyond the 
number or amount authorized by law or war- 
ranted by the capital stock; more loosely, to 
issue in excess of the wants of the public or the 
ability of the issuer to pay; issue contrary to 
law, prudence, or honesty. 
overissue (6’vér-ish’d),n. An excessive issue; 
an issue in excess of the conditions which 
should regulate or control it. See the verb. 


Too hasty; rash; 


ship. Naut.: (a) To come up with or gain ground upon 

aship. (b) To search a ship for contraband zo0ds— To He performed the most base and pernicious frauds on 

overhaul a tackle (naut.), to open and extend the sev- the currency, which he not only debased by an orertseue 

eral parts of a tackle so as to separate the blocks, in order ©f Sovernment paper, but actually changed by secret for- 

that they may be again placed in a condition for use. geries, : > Brougham. 
overhaul (6’vér-hal), ».  [¢ overhaul, v.) Ex- overjoy (0-vér-joi’), v. t. To give great or ex- 


treme joy to; transport with gla 
erally in the past participle. 
Bid him shed tears, as being joy’d 


To sec her noble Jord restored to health. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., £ 120. 


Well, thou art e’en the best man— 
I can say no more, I am 80 overjoy'd. 
Beau. and Fi., Coxcomb, ti. 1. 


Joy to excess; trans- 


amination; inspection; repair. 
overhauling (0-vér-ha’ling), n. 
overhaul, v.} Same as overhaul. 
overhead (6’vér-hed’), adr. 1. Aloft; above; 
in the zenith; in the ceiling or story above. 
The sail 
Flapped o’erhead as the wind did fall 
Fitful that eve. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 96. 
2. Per head: properly two words. 
overhead (0’vér-hed), a. [« overhead, adv.] 
Situated above or aloft.— Overhead crane. See 
crane-.— Overhead gear. See gear.— Overhead mo- 
tion or work. See motion.— Overhead rein. See rein. 
—Overhead seam, the seam of a sack by which its mouth 


is closed after it is Alled.— Overhead steam-engine, an 
engine in which the cylinder is above the crank, the thrust- 


motion being downward, 
[< ME. overhelen, 
overhilen ; ¢ over + heal?.] To cover over. 
In a shadow of shene tres & of shyre floures, 
Ouer hild for the hete hengyng with leues. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2874. 
overhear (6-vér-hér’), v7.¢ [<« ME. *orerheren, 
< AS. oferhgran, oferhiran, oferhieran, overhear, 
also disobey (= OS. obharhorjan = D. overhooren owerkind (6-veér-kind’), a. Kind to excess; kind 
= MHGQG. G. wberhoren = Dan. overhore),< ofer, beyond deserts; unnecessarily kind. Shak., 
over, + hyran, hear: see hear.] 1. Tohear(one W. T., i. 1. 23. 
A king holding 


who does not wish to be heard or does not know over- 
that he is heard, or what is not addressed to sway over several petty kings or princes. 


ess: gen- 
[Verbal n. of 


overjoy (6’vér-joi), 7. 
port. 
To salute my king 
With ruder terms, such as my wit affords 
And over-joy of heart doth malnister 
Shak., 2 Hen. V1, i. 1. 81. 


Death came 80 fast towards me that the overjoy of that 
recovered me. Donne, Letters, cvii. 
overjump (6-vér-jump’), v. t. To jump over; 
overleap; hence, to pass over; pass without 
notice; permit to pass. 
Can not so lightly overjump his death. 
overkeept (0-vér-kép’), v. ¢. 
serve too strictly. 


If God would have a Sabbath kept, they overkeep it. 
Rev. T, Adame, Works, TL 339. (Davies.) 


Marston. 
To keep or ob- 


king (6’ vér-king), a. 


over-king 


The clansmen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who in 
turn owed a kind of conditional allegiance to the over- 
king, depending a good deal upon the ability of the latter 
to enforce it. Encye. Brit, XTIL, 251. 

overknowing (6-vér-né' ing), a. Too knowing 
or cunning: used disparagingly. 

The understanding overknowing, misknowing, dissem- 
bling. Bp. Hall, Great Impostor. 

overlabor, overlabour (6-vér-la’bor), v.¢. 1. 
To harass with toil. Dryden.—2. To execute 
with too much care. Scott. 

overlactation (6’vér-lak-ta’shon), . Lacta- 
tion in excess of what the strength of the per- 


son will bear. 

overlade (6-vér-lad’), v. t [< ME. overladen 
(= D. overladen = HG. ubarhladan, uparhla- 
dan, uparladan, MHG. G. tiberladen) ; < over + 
iadel.4 To load with too great a cargo or other 
burden; overburden; overload. 

Ouerlade not your verse with too many of them [dactyls]; 
but here and there enterlace a Iambus or some other foote 
of two times to giue him grauitie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 103. 


Their hearts were alway heavy, and overladen with 
earthly thoughts. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 37. 


The house was... - overladen with guests. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 1382. 
overlaid (6-vér-lid’), a. 1. In her., lapping 
over; doubled for a part of its length.—2. In 
entom., seeming as if covered with a semi-trans- 
parent pigment through which the markings 
are dimly visible: as, basal portion of the wing 
overlaid with ochraceous. 
overland (6’vér-land’), adv. Over or across the 
eountry. 
I desire of you 
A conduct over-iand to Milford-Haven. 
Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 8. 
overland (6’vér-land), a. Passing by land; 
made or performed upon or across the land: as, 
an overland journey.— Overland route, a route which 
is wholly or largely over land. sabseran S (a) ‘he route 
from Great Britain to India by way of the Isthmus of Suez, 
as opposed to that around the Cape of Good Hope. (6) The 
route from the country east of the Mississippi to the Pacific 
coast across the plains and the Rocky Mountains, as op- 
i to that around Cape Horn, or by way of the Isthmus 
0 en 


overlap (6-vér-lap’), v. ¢ 1. To lap or fold 
over; extend so as to lie or rest upon: as, one 
slate on a roof overlaps another. 

Those circles, of which there are now 80 many — artistic, 
sesthetic, literary — all of them considering themselves to 
belong to society, were then [1837] out of society alto- 
gether; nor did they overlap and intersect each other. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 85. 
2. To cause to lap or fold over: as, to overlap 
slates or shingles on a roof. 
overlap (6’véer-lap), n. [< overlap, v.] The lap- 
ping of one thing over another; also, the thing 
or part which overlaps; specifically, in geol., 
a disposition of the strata such that newer or 
more recent members of a formation lap over 
or are deposited beyond the limits of the older 


beds. This is caused by the subsidence of the regions 
in which deposition is taking place, so that each succes- 
sive layer extends further inland than the preceding one. 


overlay Joint (6’vér-lap-joint), n. A joint in 
which the edges lap on each other, instead of 
being merely in contact as in a butting-joint. 
overlasht (6-vér-lash’),v.4 1. Toexaggerate; 
boast or vaunt too much. Bp. Hall.—2. To 
proceed to excess. 
The ouerlashinge desires of the flesh. 
Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 182. 
overlashingt (6-vér-lash’ing),». [Verbal n. of 
overlash, v.| Excess; exaggeration. 
Before whose bar we shall once give an account of all 
our overlashings. Bp. Hali, Old Religion, To the Reader. 
overlashinglyt (6-vér-lash’ing-li), adv. Ex- 
travagantly; with exaggeration. 
overlaunch (6-vér-linch’),v. In ship-building, 
to make long splices or scarfs in joining tim- 
bers together, so as to make strong work. 
overlay (6-vér-la’), v. [« ME. overleyen (= D. 
overlegen = MLG. overleggen = MHG. G. tiber- 
legen = Sw. 6fverlagga = Dan. overleqge = Goth. 
ufarlagjan); < over + layl.] I, trans. 1. To 
lay upon or over; cover or spread over the 
surface of: as, cedar overlaid with gold. 
He made the staves of shittim wood, and overlaid them 
with brass. Ex. xxxviii. 6. 


The folding gates a dazzling light display’d 
With pomp of various architrave o’erlaid. 
Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, xx. 
Never see them (pine-trees] overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 
Tennyson, CEnone, 


The walls and roof with gold were overlaid. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 827. 
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2t. To burden or encumber; oppress. 


Than disparbled the cristin, for thei were so sore over- 
leide with grete multitude of saisnes. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 249. 
So fights a Lion, . . 


When, over-ayd with might and Multitude, 
He needs must dy. g 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 


The Scots resolutely maintain’d the Fight three hours 
and more; but in the end, overlaid with a number, they 
were put to flight. Baker, Chronicles, p. 803. 
3. To lie upon; hence, to smother by lying 
upon: for overlie. 

This woman's child died in the night; because she over- 
latd it. 1 Ki. iii. 19. 
4. To obscure by covering; cloud; overcast. 

For so exceeding shone his glistring ray ° 
That Phoebus golden face it did attaint, 


As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vil. 34. 


The Mohammedan pilgrimages of devotion are very nu- 
merous, and are chiefly connected with the saint-worship 
which has overiatd and obscured the original strict mono- 
theism of Islam. Encyc. Brit., XLX. 93. 


The bravery of our free working people was overlaid, but 
not smothered. 0. W. Holines, Old Vol of Life, p. 10. 
5. To span; join the opposite sides of. 

And overlay, 
With this portentous bridge, the dark abyss. 
Milton, P. L., x. 870. 
6. In printing, to make even or graduate the 
impression of, on a printing-press, by means of 
overlays. 

II. intrans. In printing, to use overlays. 

overlay (6’vér-la), m. [« overlay, v.] 1. In 
printing, a bit of paper accurately cut and 
pasted on the impression-surface of a printing- 
press with intent to increase the impression in 
a place where it is not arone enough. A wood- 
cut in strong contrast of light and shade, as ordinarily 
treated, receives one overlay, or one thickness of paper, 
over the parts in light gray, two over those in dark gray, 
ee over blackish gray, and four or more over intense 

ac 

2. In tile-ornamenting (by the process of press- 
ing leaves, laces, or embossed patterns upon the 
unbaked tiles), a part of a leaf, cutting of lace, 
ete., which lies over and upon another leaf, 
cutting, or pattern.—3, A second tablecloth 
laid in various ways over a larger cloth on the 
table.—4. A cravat; a neckeloth. [Seotch.] 

Dear sir, the Captain says a three-nookit handkercher is 
the maist fashionable overlay, and that stocks belang to 
your honour and me that are auld-warld folk. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxxvi. 

5. Loosely, anything laid over another for pro- 

tection or ornament. , 

overlayin boven ee) n. [Verbal n. of 
overlay, v.] 1, A superficial covering. 

The sockets for the pillars were of brass; the hooks of 
the pillars and their fillets of silver; and the overlaying 
of their chapiters of silver. Ex. xxxviii. 17. 
2. In printing, the act orart of using overlays. 

overleadt (6-vér-léd’), v. t. [« ME. overleden, 
< AS. oferlédan, oppress, < ofer, over, + l&@dan, 
lead: see lead!.] Todominate; domineer over; 


oppress. 
A milksope or a coward ape 
That wol been overlad with every wight. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk's Tale, 1. 28. 


Lete neuere thi wil thi witt ower lede ; 
Of wrathful wordis euermore be ware. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8), p. 34. 
overleaf (6’vér-léf’), adv. On the other side of 
the leaf, or on either of the pages seen on turn- 
ing a leaf. 
A tabular form ... in this volume is given overleaf. 
S. Kent, Infusoria, p. 621. 
overleap (6-vér-lép’), v. t ([< ME. overlepen, 
« AS. oferhledpan, overleap, < ofer, over, + 
hledpan, leap: see leap1.] To leap over; over- 
step or go beyond; pass over or move from side 
to side of by leaping, literally or figuratively; 
hence, to omit; pass over. 
I do beseech you, 


Let me o’erleap that custom. 
Shak., Cor., iL 2. 140. 


Satan... overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within —- 
Lights on his feet. Milton, P. L., iv. 181. 


But nature still o’erleaps reflection’s plan. 
: Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. 


To overleap one’s self, to exert one’s self too much in 
leaping ; leap too far. 
I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’crleaps itself, 
Ard falls on the other. Shak., Macbeth, I. 7. 27. 


overlearnedness (6-vér-lér’ned-nes), n. Ex- 
cessive erudition; pedantry. 


A man may wonder at these learned Criticks overlearn- 
ednesse. Chapman, Niad, xiii. 556, Com. 


overlook 


overleathert (0’vér-lefH’ér), n. [< ME. over- 
lether, overleder (= D. overleder = MLG. orer- 
ledder = Sw. ofverldder = Dan. overleder); < 
over + leather.) The upper-leather (of a shoe). 
Prompt. Parv., p. 373. 
Nay, sometime {I have] more feet than shoes, or such 
shoes as my toes look through the overleather. 
Shak., T. of the 8, Ind., fi. 12. 
overleaven (6-vér-lev’n), v. ¢. To leaven too 
much; cause to rise and swell too much: also 
used figuratively. 
You grow not mad withall; I love your spirit. 


You are not over-leaven'd with your fortune. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 6. 


Some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners. 

hak., Hamlet, i. 4. 29. 
overlie (6-vér-li’), v. t. [« ME. orerliggen (= D. 
overliggen), < AS. oferlicgan, < ofer, over, + 
licgan, lie: see liel.] To lie over or upon; 
hence, to smother by lying upon. ([Overlie and 
underlie are used extensively in geology with 

reference to the relative position of strata.] 
Tertiary, overlatn in considerable part by detrital accu- 


mulations of still later age. 
J. D. Whitney, United States, p. 51. 


Eek if a womman by necligence overlyeth hire child in 
hir slepyng, it is homycide and deedly synne. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
overlight+ (6’vér-lit), . [« over + light).] 
Too strong a light; excessive light. 

An overlight maketh the eyes dazell. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 871. 
overlinesst (0’vér-li-nes), . Carelessness; in- 
difference. 

I have seen friends upon neglect of duty grow overly: 
upon overlinesse strange ; past strangenesse to utter defi- 
ance. Bp. Hall, Art of Divine Meditation. 

overlingt, 7. [< ME. orerlyng; < over + -ling?.] 
A superior; ruler; governor; lord. 
I have made a kepare, a knyghte of thyne awene, 
Overlynge of Ynglande undyre thy selvene. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 710. 
overlinkt (6-vér-lingk’), v. t. To fasten toge- 
ther by links one over another. Richardson. 

We came at noone to a bridge made of many barges, 
overlinked al together with two mightie chaines, 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. ii. 77. 

over-lipt (6’vér-lip), mn. [« ME. overlippe (= 

Sw. Ofverldpp = Dan. overlebe); < over + 

lin.) The upper lip. 

Hire over-lippe wypede sche so clene. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 183. 

overlive (6-vér-liv’), v. [< ME. overliven,< AS. 

oferlibban (= D. MLG. overleren = MHG. G. 

tiberleben = Sw. ofverlefva = Dan. orerleve), < 

ofer, over, + libban, live: see lirel.] J, trans. 
To outlive; live longer than; survive. 

Basilius will not long overlive this loss. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the 
daysof the elders that overlived Joshua. Josh. xxiv. 31. 


II, intrans. 1. To live too long. 


° Why do I overlive? 
Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain? Milton, P. L., x. 773. 


2. To live too fast or too actively. Browning. 
(Rare in both senses. ] 
overliver (6-vér-liv’ér), nm. One who survives 
or lives longer than another; a survivor. 
And ff it chanced anie of them to depart this life, the 
overliuers should persist therein. 
Holinshed, Rich. I1., an. 1888. 
overload (6-vér-l6d’), v. t. To load with too 
heavy a burden or cargo; overburden; over- 
charge. 
overload-magnet (6’ vér-léd-mag/‘net), n. 
Same as overload-switch. 
overload-switch (6’vér-lod-swich), n. A de- 
vice used in regulating the discharge of an ac- 
cumulator or storage-battery, by the operation 
of which a too rapid discharge is prevented. 
overlock (6-vér-lok’),z.¢ To turn the key in 
a lock, after locking, in such a manner as to 
push (the bolt) beyond its normal position 
when locked. 
The way to open it then is to turn the key the other 
way, as if to overlock the bolt. Eneye, Brit., XIV. 746. 
overlook (6-vér-luk’), v. t. [« ME. overlooken ;— 
€ over + lookl.] 1. To look over; view from 
a higher place; see from a higher position. 
Off with his head, and set it on York gates. 


So York may overlook the town of York. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI, 4. 4. 180. 
I will do it with the same respect to him as if he were 
alive, and overlooking my paper while I write. Dryden. 


Half that the Devil o’erlooks from Lincoln town. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. fi. 246. 


overlook 


2. Torise or be elevated above; rise so high 
as to afford the means of looking down on. 


Shall... 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters? 
; Shak., Hen. V., fil 5. 9. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers. 


Tennyson, Lady of Shalott, i. gyerly (6’vér-li), adv. 


A little heathy mound, 
That overlooked the serubby woods and low. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 348. 
8. To view fully; look over; peruse; read. 
Whan I had red this tale wel, 
And overloked hyt everydel. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 232. 
I would I had o’erlooked the letter. 
Shak., T. G. of V., £ 2. 50. 
The time and care that are required 
To overlook and file, and polish well, 


Fright poets from that necessary toil. 
Hoscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
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Therefore no marvaile if they abate contrition, by ac- 
a ne onely a sufficient and enough, a kinde of overly 

esire to serve God anew. 
Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cesar, xxxvL 


So have we seen a hawk cast off at an hernshaw to look 
and fli quite other way, and, after many careless and overly 
fetches, to toure up unto the prey intended. 

Bp. Hall, Quo Vadis, § 15. 
2. Excessive; too much. Coleridge. (Imp. Dict.) 
[< ME. overly, superfi- 
cially (also excessively ?), ¢ AS. oferlice, ex- 
cessively, ¢ ofer, over, + -lice, E. -ly2.] 1. 
Superficially. Prompt. Parv., p. 373.—2,. Ex- 
cessively; too much; too: nied independently 
instead of the usual over- in composition: as, 
not overly good; overly particular. (Colloq.] 

° Ther’ was n’t overly much pie et 


Durin’ the Army. 
J. W. Riley, Vhe Century, XXXIX. 480. 


overman (0’vér-man), 7.; pl. overmen (-men). 


In coal-mining, the person having charge of the 
work below ground. (Great Britain.] 


4. To keep an eye on; inspect; superintend; oyerman (6-vér-man’),v.t. To employ too many 


oversee; care for or watch over. 

His sole child, my lord, and bequeathed to my overlook- 
tng. Shak., All's Well, i. 1. 45. 

We say “ He overlooked the transaction,” meaning that 
he gave it his supervision. A. Phelps, Engtish Style, p. 152. 
5. To look beyond or by so as to fail to see, or 
so as to disregard or neglect; pay no attention 
to; disregard; hence, to pass over indulgently ; 
excuse; forbear to punish or censure. 

The learned and wise of this world seem to have been 


overlooked by God in the first plantation of the Gospel. 
Dp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. 
The fault he has I fairly shall reveal 
(Could you o’erlvok but that): it is to steal. 
Pope, Imit. of Horace, IT. fi. 20. 
Finding that, if he [Dryden] continued to call himself a 
Protestant, his services would be overlooked, he declared 
himself a Papist. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


6. To bewitch by looking on; confound; un- 
settle. 
Beshrew your eyes; 


They have o’erlook'd me and divided me. 
hak., M. of V., iif. 2 15. 


I tell you she has orerlooked me, and all this doctor’s 
stuff is no nse unless you can say a charm as will undo her 
devil's work. 


overmannert (0’vér-man’ér), adv. 


overmantel (0’vér-man-tl), n. 


overmarch (6-vér-mirch’), v. ¢. 


men on or in, as on a ship. 


Either Scotland is ridiculously overmanned, or England 
is absurdly undermanned, as regards official medical visi- 
tation of the insane. Lancet, No. 3429, p. 994. 


The sequence of events that have led to the present im- 
petus in adopting magazine arms in the over-manned and 
under-armed armies of Europe is more or less amusing. 

Scribner's Mag., V1. 367. 
(ME. over 
maner.] Above measure; excessively. 

For over maner we weren greued ouer-myght so that it 
anoiede us ghe to lyue. Wyclif, 2 Cor. i. 8 
In furniture- 
making, the frame of shelves, decorative panels, 
or the like, often including a mirror, which 
covers the chimney-breast above the mantel- 
shelf. 

To fatigue or 
exhaust by too much marching; cause to march 
too far. 

The Prince’s Horse were so over-marched, and the Foot 
so beaten off their Legs by long Marches, that he found 


his Men not very able to engage anew. 
Phillips, in Baker’s Chronicles, p. 488. 


H. Kinystey, Geoftry Hamlyn, viii. overmask (6-vér-mask’), v. t. To cover with or 


overlook (0’vér-luk),. Astrong-growinglegu- ag with a mask; hide. 


minous twining plant of the tropics, Canavalia 


ensxiformis, It isso named by the West Indian negroes, 
who plant it to mark boundaries, with the idea that it acts 
as a watchman. 


overlooker (6-vér-luk’ér), 2. 1. One who over- 
looks or sees. 
Thus must thou couer all thy villanies, 
And keepe them close from ouerlookers eyes, 
Heywood, Edw. IV., it. 
2. Anoverseer; asuperintendent; specifically, 
in Australia, a man in charge of convicts. 

Bushrangers, nine or ten devils loose on the upper Mac- 
quarrie, ae the publican at Marryong alone in the 
bush; he had been an overlooker or some such thing in old 
times. H. Kinysley, Geotfry Hamlyn, xxviii. 

overloopt,”. [< D. overloop, orlop, < over, over, 
+ loopen, run: see overleap. Cf. orlop.] Same 
as orlop. . 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were 
wont, because our nether overloops are raised commonly 
from the water. Naleih. 

overlord (0’vér-lérd), n. One who is lord over 
another; a feudal superior; a master; specifi- 
eally, in reference to early English history, a 


king of one of the Anglo-Saxon realms who en- overmatch (6-vér-mach’), v. ¢. 


joyed a preéminence or authority over certain 
other kings or chiefs. 
Champagne and Anjou were the fiefs of princes well-nigh 
as powerful as their over-lord. 
E. A. Freeman, Norm. Conq., IIT. 78 
overlordship (6’vér-lérd-ship), ». The state, 
office, or dignity of an overlord; specifically, in 
reference to early English history, the preémi- 
nence or authority of one of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings or kingdoms over certain other kings, 
kingdoms, chiefs, ete. Such an overlordship 
was held at different times by kings of Kent, 
Northumberland, Mercia, and Wessex. 
Summoning the chiefs of the North Welsh before him 
at Hereford, -Ethelstan forced them to own his over-lord- 
ship as Mercian king, to pay a yearly tribute of corn and 
cattle, and to accept the Wye as a boundary between 
Welshmen and Englishmen. 
J. &. Green, Conquest of Eng., p. 211. 
overlove (6-vér-luv’), vr. t. To love to excess; 
prize or value too much. 
Pray, leave me; 
And, as you love me, do not over-love me. 
Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 2. 
overly (6’vér-li), a. . 
side; superficial; negligent; inattentive; casu- 
al. (Old Eng. and Scotch. ] 


overmast (6-vér-mast’), v. ¢. 


overmaster (0-vér-mas’tér), v. t. 


overmatch (6’vér-mach), 7. 


[< over + -ly1.] 1. Out- overmeasure (6’vér-mezh‘ir), n. 


The lift was clad with cloudes gray, 

And owermaskit was the moune. 

Battle of Balrinnes (Child's Ballads, VII. 218). 
To furnish with a 
mast or with masts that are too long or tvo 
heavy. 

The one [matter]. . . respecting the ship (as afterwards 
was found) was that she was over-anasted ; which when she 
came to her trim in that respect she did well. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 31. 
[< ME. over- 
maistren; ¢ over + master1,] 1, To overpower; 
subdue; vanquish. 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O'ermaster ’tas youmay. Shak., Hamlet, i. 6. 140. 
He had fought flercely with overmastering inclinations. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi. 13. 
2+. To retain by superior force; have in one’s 
power. 
How comes it then that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat 
Which owe the crown that thou o’ermasterest ? 
Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 109. 
[< ME. over- 
macchen; € over + match!.] 1. To be more 
than a match for; oppose with superior force, 
numbers, skill, ete.; surpass; outdo: common- 
ly in the past participle. 
Here is Sir William Lucy, who with me 


Set from our o’ermatch’d forces forth for aid. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 4. 11. 


It was indeed impossible for any intelligent and candid 
Roman Catholic to deny that the champions of his Church 
were in every talent and acquirement completely over- 
matched. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
2. To give in marriage above one’s station. 


Tf a yeoman have one sole daughter, he must orer-match 
her above her birth and calling to a gentleman forsooth. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 579. 

One who or that 

which is more than a match; one who or that 

which is too powerful, skilful, difficult, ete., to 


be overcome. 


Pompey vaunted him self for Sylla's orermatch. 
Bacon, Friendship. 


There is in my apprehension much danger that sensi- 
Dility will be an overmatch for policy. 
A. Hamilton, in H. Cabot Lodge, p. 259. 
Excess of 
Measure; something that exceeds the measure 
proposed. 


overname 


overmeasure (6-vér-mezh’ir), v. t To mea- 
sure or estimate too largely. Bacon, Kingdoms 
and Estates. 
overmeritt (6’vér-mer‘it),n. Excessive merit. 
Those helps were ouerweighed by diuers things that 
made against him... . First, an ouer-merit; for conue- 
nient merit, vnto which reward may easily reach, doth 
best with Kings, Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 133. 
overmickle (6-vér-mik’1l), a. and adv. [Also 
overmuckle; « ME. overmikel, overmykel, over- 
muchel, ete. (see overmuch); < AS. ofermicel, < 
ofer, over, + micel, mickle, much: see mickle. 
Cf. overmuch.] Overmuch. [Old Eng. and 
Seotch. 
overmodest (0-vér-mod’est),a. Modest to ex- 
cess; bashful. 
It is the courtier’s rule, that overmodest suitors seldom 
speed. Hales, Golden Remains, p. 143. 
overmoney}t, v.¢. Tobribe. [A nonce-word.] 


Some suspect his officers’ trust was undermined (or 
over-moneyed rather), whilst others are confident they were 
betrayed by none save their own see 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, I. 558 

overmore} (6-vér-mor’), adv. [ME., < over + 
more.) Beyond; also; moreover. 

“‘And gut on poynt,” quath Peers, ‘‘ich praye gow ouer- 


more ; 
Loke ge tene no tenaunt bote yf Treuth wolle assente.” 
Pters Plowman (C), ix. 35. 
And ouwermore destreyned with sekenesse 
Besyde al this he was ful grevously. 
ydgate, Complaint of the Black Knight, L 134. 
over-morrowt (6’vér-mor’6), n. [= D. over. 
morgen = MLG. overmorne'= MHG. G. tiber- 
morgen = Sw. Ofvermorgon = Dan. overmorgen; 
as over + morrow.) The day after to-morrow. 
Vp Sara, let vs make our Dreyer vnto God to daye, to 
morrowe, and ouermorowe ; for these thre nightes wyll we 
reconcyle our selues with God. Bible of 1551, Tobit viii. 
overmostt (6’vér-m6st), a. [<« ME. overmoste ; 
< over + -most.] Uppermost; highest. 
Fro the nethemaste lettre to the overmaste (var. upper- 


este}. Chaucer, Boéthius, L prose L 
overmount (0-vér-mount’), v. ¢. Tosurmount; 
go higher than. 


With your theme, I could 
O’ermount the lark. Shak., Hen. VIII, ii. 3. 94. 
overmount (6’vér-mount), n. In framing or 
mounting pictures to be covered with glass, a 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond 
with the margin of the engraving or picture to 
be mounted, and laid upon the picture to sepa- 
rate its surface from the glass in the frame; a 
mat. 
overmuch (6-vér-much’), @. [Early mod. E. 
overmoch; < ME. overmoche, overmiche; ¢ over + 
much. Cf. the earlier overmickle.] Too much; 
exceeding what is necessary or proper. 
I cold say more, and yet not ouermoch. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 70. 
With over much studie they affect antiquitie. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, Ded. 
Neither capable of lies, 
Nor asking overmuch and taking lesa 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
overmuch (6-vér-much’), adv. [< ME. over- 
moche; < over + much. Cf. overmickle.] In 
too great a degree; too much. 


Be not righteous orer much. 


O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 
And overmuch consumed his royal person. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, £ 1. 140 


I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch. ; 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixxxv. 
overmuchness} (6-vér-much’nes), n. Super- 
abundance. 


Superlation and overmuchenesse amplifies. 
B. Jonson, Discoveries. 


Eccl. vil. 16 


overmuckle (6-vér-muk’!), a. and adv. Same 
as overmickle. 
overmultiply (6-vér-mul’ti-pli), v. I, trans. 


To multiply or repeat too often. 


Our Romanists exceed this way, in their devotions to 
the cross, both in over-multtpliring and in over-magnify- 
ing of it. Bp. Hail, Sermons, Phil. ffi. 18, 19. 


II, intrans. To multiply or increase too rap- 
idly or in too great numbers. 
overmultitude (6-vér-mul’ti-tid), v. t. To ex- 
ceed in number; outnumber. ([Rare.] 
The herds would over-multitude their lords. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 731. 
overnamet} (0’vér-nam), n. A surname; anick- 
name. 
One [emperor] was named Nero the Cruel], the other, 
Antony the Meeke. The which overnames the Romanes 
gaue them, the one of Meeke, because he could not but 


pardon, the other of Cruell, because he neuer ceassed to 
kill Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 4. 


overname 


overname (0-vér-naim’), v. t. 
name one after another. 
I pray thee, over-name them; and, as thou namest them, 
Iw escribe them. hak., M. of V., L 2. 39. 
overneat (6-vér-nét’), a. Unnecessarily neat; 
excessively neat. Spectator. 
overnet (0-vér-net’), v. @ To cover with or as 
with a net. 
He... has spider-threads that orernet the whole world; 
himself sits in the centre, ready to run. 
Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, iv. 
overnice (5-vér-nis’),a. Excessively nice; fas- 
tidious. 
Away with such over-nice and curious companions (quoth 
he againe). Bp. Hall, Noah's Dove. 
overnicely (6-vér-nis’li), adv. In an overnice 
manner; too nicely. 
You don’t take your Friend to be over-nicely bred ? 
Congreve, Way of the World, i. 6. 
overnight (6’vér-nit’), adv. (< ME. overnyyht ; 
< over + night.] Throughthe night; during the 
evening or night; especially, during the night 
just passed. 
Thanne to ther tentys sone they ganne them dight, 


And dressid all ther harnes ouer nyht. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2028 


Siu. And so, good rest. 
Pro. As wretches have o’erntght 
That wait for execution in the morn. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 183. 


I had been telling her all that happened overnight. 
Dickens. 
overnight (6’vér-nit), n. Night before bed- 
time, referring to the night just passed. 
Pardon me, madam; 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o’erta’en ; and yet she writes 

Parsuit would be but vain. Shak., All’s Well, iii 4. 23. 

overnimt, v.t. [ME. overnimen; < AS. oferniman, 
take by violence, take away, carry off, < ofer + 
niman, take: see nim.] To overtake; seize. 

The cold of deth that hadde him overnome ({mod. editions 
read overcome}. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1942 of C. T. (ed. Tyrwhitt). 
overnoise (6-vér-noiz’),v.t. To overpower by 
noise, 
No tide of wine would drown your cares, 
No mirth or music over-noise your feares. 
Corcley, tr. of Horace, iii. 1. 
overoldt (6-vér-old’),a. [< ME. overold, ¢ AS. 
ofereald, very old, < ofer, over, + eald, old: see 
old1,] Very old; too old. 

Of which foolk the renon nis neyther overold ne un- 

solempne. haucer, Bocthius, i. prose 3. 
overpart (6-vér-pirt’),v.% Toassign too high 
or too difficult a part to. 

He ifs a marvellous good neighhour, faith, and a very 
good bowler; but for Alisander— alas, you see how ‘tis; 
—a little o'erparted. hak., L. L. LL, v. 2. 588, 

How now, N ol aaa tired in your protectorship? 
overparted, overparted ? 

: B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fatfr, iii. 1. 
overpass (6-vér-pas’), v. #. 1. To pass over; 
CTOSS. 


To name over; 


I stood on a wide river's bank, 
Which I must needs o'erpass. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, fii. 8. 
2. To pass by; pass by without notice or re- 
gard; omit to notice or include; overlook. 
All the beauties of the East 
He slightly view'd and slightly overpass'd. 
Milton, P. R., if. 198. 
3. To pass through; pass; spend. 


The pains that he hath indured, and the perils that he 
hath over-passed. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, Amiot to the Readers. 


In pon hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit asa’'d thy days. 
hak., 1 Hen. VI., iL 6. 117. 
4. To surpass. 
It seems you have abjured the helps which men 
Who ss their kind, as you would do, 
Have humbly sought. Browning, Paracelsus, 


overpassed, orercae: (6-vér-past’), a. That 
has already passed ; past. 

In the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, un- 

til these calamities be overpast. Ps. lvii. 1. 


That thou hast wronged in the time o'erpast; ... 
Swear not by time to come; for that thou hast 
Misused ere used, by times misused o'erpast. 

Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 4. 383 
No time is overpast, ‘tis never too late. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 651. 


overpay (0-vér-pa’),v.t. 1. To pay in excess; 
pay more than is necessary. 


‘My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.” 
“Ye willbe all the wealthier,” cried the Prince. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


2. To reward beyond the price or value. 
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Let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay and pay again 
When I have found it. 
Shak., All’s Well, iif. 7. 16. 
3. To be more than a recompense or reward for. 
A moment like this overpays an age of apprehension. 
Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 
overpayment (6’vér-pa’ment), n. A payment 
in excess of what is just or required. 
overpeer (6-vér-pér’), v. t To overlook; look 
down on; rise above; overhang. 


The cliftsa 
That overpeer the bright and golden shore. 
Greene, Orlando Furioso. 


Your argosies with portly sail... 
Do overpeer the petty traftickers, 
That curtsy tothem. Shak., M. of V., £1. 12, 
overpeople (6-vér-pé’pl), v. t. To overstock 
with inhabitants: usua y in the pet participle. 
overpercht (6-vér-pérch’), v. ¢. To perch upon 
or over. 

With love's light wings did I o’er-perch these walls. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 2 66. 

over-persuade (6’vér-pér-swad’),v.¢. To per- 

suade or influence against one’s inclination or 

opinion. 

. Like him who, being in good health, lodged himself in 

a physician's house, and was over-persuaded by his landlord 

to take physic, of which he died, for the benefit of his doc- 

tor. Dryden, Aneid, Ded. 

overpertedt, a. Having too much pertness, 
self-conceit, or self-sufficiency. Richardson. 

When an unable spirit, being overperted with so high 
authority, is too passionate in the execution of such an 
oftice as cannot be checked but ge 

Raleigh, Hist. World, IL xxif. 10. 
overpick-loom (6’vér-pik-lém), ». A loom 
which has a picking or shuttle-driving arrange- 
ment above, as distinguished from one hav- 
ing an under- or a side-picking motion. FE. H. 
Knight. | 
over-picture (6-vér-pik’tir), v. t To exceed 
the representation or picture of; represent or 
picture in an exaggerated manner. 
She did lie,... 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. 

Shak., A. and C., ff, 2. 205. 
overplant (6-vér-plant’), v. t [« ME. over- 
planten; < over + plant.} 1+. To transplant. 

And the Lord sayd, if ye han feith as the corn of Seneuey, 
ye schulen seye to this more tre, be thou drawen up by the 
roote, and be ower-plantid into the see, and it schal obeye 
to you. , Wyclif, Luke xvii. 6. 
2. To plant too abundantly. 

At that time the high price of oysters caused overplant- 
ing, which led to the impoverishment of the planting- 
grounda, Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 527. 

over-plate (0’vér-plat), n. In armor, the large 
pen ron introduced about the middle of the 

fteenth century; also, the large cubitiére of 

the same epoch—these being applied over the 
complete brassard of plates. 

overplawt, 7. [ME., < over + plaw.] A boil- 
ing over. Prompt. Parv., p. 373. 

overplus (0’vér-plus), ». [« E. over + L. plus, 
more. Cf. surplus.] Surplus; that which re- 
mains after a supply or beyond a quantity pro- 
posed; excess. 


If the rich men did belfeve this promise of God, they 
would willingly and readily give a little to have the over- 
plus. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


Our overplus of shipping will we burn; 
And, with the rest full-mann’d, from the head of Actium 
Beat the approaching Cesar. Shak., A. and C., fil 7. 5L 
overply (0-vér-pli’), v. t. To ply to excess; 
exert with too much vigor. 


What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them [my eyes) over- 


ted 
In Liberty's defence. Milton, Sonnets, xvii. 
overpoise (6-vér-poiz’),v.t. Tooutweigh. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 
overpoise (0’vér-poiz), x. Preponderant weight. 
Dryden, Epistle to his kinsman J. Dryden. 
overpopulate (6-vér-pop’i-lat), v. t. To over- 


people. 
overpopulation (6-vér-pop-i-la’shon), n. Ex- 
cess of population. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 182. 
overpoee (6-vér-post’), v. t To hasten over 
quickly. 
You may thank the unquiet time for your quiet o’er- 
posting that action. hak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 171. 
overpower (0’vér-pou-ér), x. Too great a pow- 
er; extensive power. 
For when a state growes to an over-power, it is like a great 
floud, that will be sure to overflow. 
Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things. 
overpower (6-vér-pou’ér), v. t. 1. To vanquish 
by superior power or force; subdue; reduce to 
silence, inaction, or submission; defeat. 


over-rake 


The lion dying thrusteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing else, with rage 

To be o’erpowered. Shak., Rich. IL., w. 1. 81. 
2. To be too intense or violent for; overcome 
by intensity; overwhelm: as, his emotions 
overpowered him. 

Madam, the greatness of your goodness overpowers me 

— that a lady so lovely should deign to turn her beauteous 
eyes on me 80. Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. 2. 


Overpover'd quite, 
I cannot veil, or droop my sight. 

Tennyson, Eletnore. 
=Syn.1. Beat, Overwhelm, etc. (see defeat), overbear, mas- 
ter, crush. 7 : 

overpoweringly (6-vér-pou’ér-ing-li), adv. In 
an ee manner; with superior force. 
overpraise (0-vér-praz’), v. t. To praise too 
much; praise unduly or beyond measure. 
overpraisin (Omer pre 21n8), n. Excessive 
praise. ilton, P. L., ix. 615. 
over-preach io ver orock. v.t. To preachwhat 
is too profound for (the hearer or the mental 
capacity of the hearer). 
Many of us . . . over-preached our people's capacities. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 117. (Davies.) 
overpress (6-vér-pres’), v. t 1. To bear upon 
with irresistible force; crush; overwhelm. 
Who with dolour and wo the hert ouer-presse. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6226. 


The prease and store of the Turkes was so great that 
they were not able long to endure, but were 80 ouerpr 
that they could not wield their weapons. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 131. 


I am 80 overpressed with business as I have no time for 
these or other mine own private occasions. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 447. 
2. To overcome by importunity. 
overpressort, *. An oppressor. 

Fitz Stephen calleth him Violentus Cantii incubator: 
that is, the violent overpressor of Kent. 

Holland, tr, of Camden, p. 852. (Davies.) 
overpressure (0’vér-presh’ir), . Excessive 
pressure. 

The intellectual overpressure of children in the schools. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXIV. 864. 
Overpressure-valve, a valve in a steam-boiler which 
opens when a certain pressure is attained; a safety-valve. 
overprize (0-vér-priz’), v. % 1. To value or 
prize at too high a rate. 
My foes with wond’ring eyes shall see 
ouer-prize my death. 
Warner, Albion's England, iv. 22. 
I am much beholden to your high opinion, 
Which 80 o’erprizes my light services. Coleridge. 
2. To surpass ‘in value. 
By being so retired, 
O'er-prized all popular rate. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 92. 
over-production (6’vér-pro-duk’shon), n. Ex- 
cessive production; production of commodities 
in excess of demand. 

I know not of any economical facts, except the two I have 
specified, which have given rise to the opinion that a gen- 
eral over-production of commodities ever presented itself 
in actual experience. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., iii. 14, § 4. - 

overproof (6-vér-préf’), a. Having a less spe- 
cific gravity than 0.91984: said of alcoholic li- 
quors. If 10 volumes of water to 100 volumes of the spir- 
it are needed to reduce the latter to proof, the liquor is 
said to be 10 overproof, and so on, the number preceding 
the word overproaf indicating in all cases the number of 
volumes of water required to reduce 100 volumes of the 
spirit to the specific gravity above named. In practice, 
0.920 is the specific-gravity number used, which is suffi- 
ciently accurate for commercial purposes. See proof and 
underprodf. . 

over-purchaset, v. . To pay too high a price. 

Whosoever buys either wealth or honour at the price of 
a crime over-purchases. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 528. (Davies.) 
over-purchase (6’ vér-pér’chas), n. A dear bar- 
gain. 

Mirth at the expence of Virtue is an Gree eons. 

Jeremy Collier, Short View, p. 161. 
overputt (6-vér-put’), v.t. [< ME. overputten; < 
over + putl.] To overthrow; subdue. 
overquell} (6-vér-kwel’), v. ¢. To quell; subdue; 
gain power over. 
What champion now shal tame the power of hell, 
And the unrulie spirits overquell? 
Bp. Hall, Elegy on Dr. Witaker. 
over-rack (6-vér-rak’), v. ¢ To rack or torture 
to excess; overstrain; overtax. 
I’m over-rack'd with expectation 
Of the event this plot will train him to, 
Beau. and Fi. (7), Faithful Friends, fii. 1. 
over-rake (6-vér-rak’), v. ¢. To rake fore and 
aft, as a heavy sea a vessel at anchor with her 
head to the wind; sweep over. 
The seas did so over-rake them as many times those upon 


ye decke knew not whether they were within bord or with- 
oute. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 140. 


over-rake 


[The ship) was laid over on one side two and a half hours, 
80 low as the water stood upon her deck, and the sea over- 
raking her continually. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, ITI. 75. 
overrank (6-vér-rangk’), a. Too rank or luxu- 
riant. 

Oh great corrector of enormous times, 
Shaker of o'er-rank states ! 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 
overrate (0-vér-rat’), v. ¢. To rate or estimate 
too highly. 

Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindness. 

, Shak., Cymbeline, 1. 4. 41. 


overrate (0’vér-rat),. An excessive estimate 
or rate. 
At what an overraie I had made purchase. Massinger. 


overreach (6-vér-réch’), v. [< ME. overrechen ; 
< over + reach1.} I, trans. 14. To overtake. 
Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-raught on the way. 
Shak., Hamlet, tif. 1. 17. 
2. Toreach beyond in any direction; rise above; 
extend or go beyond. 
And now is no Man in Grace but the new Marquess of 
Suffolk ; all Favours from the King and Queen must pass 


by him, and the Extent of his Power over-reacheth all the 
Council. Baker, Chronicles, p. 188. 


A common error when working to windward in a race 
for the purpose of rounding a weather mark-boat, is for a 
boat to overreach herself —that is to say, stand on farther 
than necessary for weathering the mark. 

Qualtrough, Boat Sailer's Manual, p. 188. 
83. To deceive by cunning, artifice, or sagacity ; 
cheat; outwit. 
For that false spright .. . 
Was so expert in every subtile slight 
That it could overreach the wisest earthly wight. 
Spenser, F. Q., LV. ii. 10. 
Upon my life, by some device or other 
The villain is o’er-raught of all my money. 
They say this town is full of cozenage, 
Shak., C. of E., i. 2. 96. 


4. To reach or stretch too far. 

She over-reached her right arm, and felt pain in the 
shoulder. Lancet, No. 3466, p. 241. 
=$yn. 3. To dupe, circumvent, cozen, gull, bamboozle, 
take in. : 

II. intrans. In the manége, to strike the toe 
of the hind foot against the heel or shoe of the 


fore foot: said of a horse.— Overreaching device 
an attachment to the foot or leg of a horse to prevent 


overreaching. 
overreacher (6-vér-ré’chér), n. 1. One who 


overreaches; one who deceives.—2, A horse 
that overreaches. 
overread (6-vér-réd’), v. t. [< ME. overreden, 
< AS. oferreédan, read over, consider, < ofer, 
over, + ré&dan, read: see read1.] To read over; 
peruse. 

Many other bokes that I haue sought & ouerredde for to 


accomplysshe hit. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), Pref., p. vi. 


You shall anon over-read it at your Taare 
Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 212. 


overread (6-vér-red’), a. Having read too 
much. 

For him as for few in this overread age literature meant 
the time-tested masterpieces. 

The Academy, May 4, 1889, p. 305. 
overreckon (6-vér-rek’n), v. ¢. To reckon, 
compute, or estimate in excess. 

If we will needs over-reckon our condition, we do but 
help to aggravate our own wretchednesse. 
Bp. Hail, Balm of Gilead, ix. 


O God, if he were a doer of good, over-reckon his good 
deeds; and if he were an evil-doer, pass over his evil-do- 
ings. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 164. 
overred}t (6-vér-red’), v. t To smear with a 
red color. [Rare.] 

Go prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 

Thou lily-liver'd boy. Shak., Macbeth, v. 3. 14. 
over-refine (6’vér-ré-fin’), v. i. To refine too 
much; refine with an undue amount of subtlety. 
over-refinement (6’vér-ré-fin’ment), n. Ex- 
cessive refinement; refinement with excess of 
subtlety or affectation of nicety. 
over-rent (6-vér-rent’), v. 4. To exact too high 
@ rate of rent; rack-rent. 

The lords and landed cuer-rent, 
And cunningly the same 

The parasite doth ouer-reach, 
Aud beares away the game. 

Warner, Albion's England, v. 22. 
override (6-vér-rid’), v.¢. [« ME. overriden (= 
D. overrijden = G. iiberreiten = Dan. override); 
< over ride.) 1. To ride over; hence, to 
trample down; supersede: as, a decision that 
overrides all previous decisions. 

Thare myghte mene see Romaynez rewfully wondyde, 


Over-redyne with renkes of the round table! 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1524. 


over-righteous (0-vér-ri’tyus), a. 


overripe (6-vér-rip’), a. 


overripen (6-vér-ri’pn), v. ¢. 


overrule (6-vér-rél’), v. 


overruler (6-vér-rd’lér), n. 


overrun (0-vér-run’), v. 
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The cartere, overryden with his carte, 
Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1164. 
I wo) that reaume over-ride and rediliche destrue. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4147, 
Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe have 
to recognize the leadership of any one member is likely 
to be orer-ridden by their desire for safety when recogni- 
tion of his leadership furthers that safety. 
H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol, § 473. 


2. To ride too much; fatigue by riding. 
How like a troop of rank oreridden jades 
Yon bushy-bearded citizens appeare! 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, L 27). 
3. To outride; pass in riding. 
I over-rode him on the way. Shak.,2 Hen. IV.,i. 1. $0. 


4. In surg., to overlap: said of a fragment of a 
broken bone in relation to another fragment.— 


To override one’s commas discharge one’s office 
in too arbitrary a manner, or with too high a hand. 


Righteous 
overmuch; affecting excessive sanctity. Roget. 
' Too ripe; also, in an 
intensive use, more than ripe. 

Thy years are ripe and over-ripe ; the son 

Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 

Won Asia,‘and the throne of Cyrus held 

At his dispose. Milton, P. R., hii. 31. 

We may not be forced to trust the matter so long agi- 

tated, and now overripe for settlement, to chance, to the 
unopened future. Gladstone. 


To make too ripe. 


Why droops my lord, like over-ripen’d corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres’ plenteous load? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 1. 


overroast (0-vér-rést’), v. ¢. To roast too much. 


Better 'twere that both of us did fast, 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleric, 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 
Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 178. 
I, trans. 1. To rule 
against; reject; pronounce to be invalid or un- 
tenable; set aside: as, the plea was overruled. 
All these objections . . . were overruled ; so that I was 
obliged to comply. Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 
He overrules or reverses, with the most philosophical 
coolness, many of the decisions made by Jeffreys and other 
hanging judges among his predecessors. 
Whipple, Ess. and Rev., L. 17. 
2. To have sway over; exercise rule or control- 
ling influence over; control. 
Civil law, being the act of the whole body politic, doth 


therefore overrule each several part of the same body. 
: Hooker, Eccles. Polity, £ 10. 


My lord, you shall o'er-rule my mind for once. 
Shak., Rich. WL, iii. 1. 57. 
3. To influence or turn in another direction, 
or to another course of action, by greater au- 
thority or power: as, the accident was over- 
ruled for good. 


Good faith, you shall not; I will overrule you. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, il. 1. 


He talked a good deal about honour, and conscience, 
and deceiving some dear friend; but, lord, we soon over- 
ruled that. Sheridan, The Duenna, iii. 2 


But God o’errules all human follies still, 
And bends the tough materials to his will. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 463. 
II, intrans. To exercise control; prevail. 
When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindness over-ruled. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, if 2. 50. 
One who controls, 
directs, or governs. Sidney, Defense of Poesy. 


overrulingly (6-vér-ré‘ling-li), adv. In an over- 


ruling manner. 
[< ME. *overrunnen, 
overrennen, overrinnen; Cover + run.) I, trans. 
1. To run over in speech or in thought; trav- 
erse; go over. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to direct your 


understanding to the wel-head of the History. 
Spenser, F. Q., To the Reader. 


O Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o’er-run my former time; 
And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI, i. 4. 45. 
2. To run or spread over; grow over; cover all 
over; extend over or throughout; be propa- 
gated throughout. 
Till the tears that she hath shed for thee 
Like envious floods o’er-run her lovely face, 


She was the fairest creature in the world. 
Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ff. 67. 


Of all false religions, the Mahometan came nearest to 
the Christian in the swift manner of its propagation: for 
in a small time it over-ran a great part of the eastern 
world. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iv. 

Stone walls overrun with privet and barberries. 

Longfellow, Kavanagh, xxi. 


3. To harass by hostile incursions; overcome 
and take possession of by invasion. 


overseaming 
{t is easye to forraie and overrunne the whole lande. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
An army have I muster’d in my thoughts, 
Wherewith already France is overrun. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VIL, i. 1. 102. 
4. To outrun; run faster than (another) and 
leave (him) behind. 
Anaxius followed me; but his proud heart did so disdain 


that exercise that I had quickly over-run him. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


By M” Allertons faire propositions and large promises, 
I have over rune my selfe. 
Sherley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 309. 


In pursuit of his interests, he made all the doubles which 
he thought necessary to attain his object. He often over- 
ran his prey, and missed that which he might have gained 
by observing a straighter course. Scott, Monastery, xxiii. 
5. To run beyond; exceed; especially, to go 
beyond some prescribed or recognized limit, as 
of space or time. 

The bounty overruns our due, 
The fulness shames our discontent. 
Whittier, For an Autumn Festival. 
6. Torun over orrun down; tread down; over- 
whelm; crush by superior force. 
Keeping his cattle in inclosure where they shall always 


have fresh pasture that now is all trampled and overrun. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 


Such is thy wont, that still when any Knight 
Is weakned, then thou doest him over-ronne. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 44. 
7. In printing, to extend, as composed types, 
beyond the limit first determined; carry over 
(words or lines) to the next line, column, or 
page.— To overrun the constable, Same as to outrun 
the constable (b) (which see, under constable). 

IT. intrans. 1. To become superabundant or 
excessive; overflow; run over.—2. To extend 
beyond the due or desired length, as a line or 
page in printing, or beyond any prescribed or 
desired limit, as in the paying out of a line from 
a reel, ete. 

overrunner (0-vér-run’ér), n. 
runs. . 
Vandal o’er-runners, Goths in Literature. 
Lovelace, Lucasta, ii. 
oversail (0-vér-sal’), v. 7. In arch., to project 
beyond the general face. 
oversay (0-vér-sa’), v. £3 pret. and pp. oversaid, 


One who over- 


ppr. oversaying. To say over; repeat. Ford. 
[Rare.] 

overscapet, v. t. [ME. overscapen; < over + 
scape}, oO escape. 


Whiche for to counte is but a jfape, 
As thynge whiche thou my3te overscape. 
Gower. (Halliwell.) 
overscent (0-vér-sent’), v. t To scent exces- 
sively; scent so as to cover or conceal the ori- 
ginal odor. 

Sanders himself having the stench of his railing tongue 
over-scented with the fragrant ointment of this prince's 
memory. uller, Ch. Hist., II. 303. 

overscore (0-vér-sk6r’), v. t.; pret. and pp. over- 
scored, ppr. overscoring. Toscore or draw a line 
or lines over; erase by drawing lines over. 

It had originally been written London, and afterwards 
carefully overscored — not, however, so effectually as to con- 
ceal the word from a scrutinizing eye. 

Poe, Prose Tales, I. 379. 
over-scrupulous (0-vér-skré’pi-lus), a. Seru- 
pulous to excess. 

Men are not apt to be over-scrupulous as to measures 
which they deem essential to their personal safety. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

over-scrupulousness (0-vér-skré’pii-lus-nes), 

n. The quality of being over-scrupulous; ex- 
cess of scrupulousness. 

over-scutched (6-vér-skucht’), a. Probably, 

over-switched, over-whipped, or over-drubbed. 

And sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that 
he heard the carmen whistle. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., fii. 2. 340. 

oversea (0’vér-s6’), adv. To or in a place be- 
yond the sea; abroad. Scott, Peveril of the 
Peak, xxvi. 

oversea (0-vér-86’), a. [< oversea, adv. Cf. AS. 
ofersélic, also ofers@wisc, from over the sea, 
transmarine.] Foreign; from beyond the sea. 

Some far-journeyed gentlemen, at their return home, 
like as they love to go in foreign apparel, so they will 
powder their talk with oversea language. 

Sir T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, ili. 
overseam (0’vér-sém), 7. A seam in which 
the thread is, at each stitch, passed over the 
edges of the margins sewed together, in sucha 
manner as to bind the edges; an overhand seam. 
overseam (0-vér-sem’), v. #. To do over- 
seaming: same as orercast, 6, and overhand. 
overseaming (6’vér-sé-ming), ». A kind of sew- 
ing in which, while the margins of two pieces 
are seamed together, the thread is also laid 


overseaming 


over the edges of the pieces, and drawn down 
in a manner which binds the edges. In over- 
seaming by hand the needle is passed through the ma- 
terial always from the same side, the thread being laid 
over the es at each stitch. In machine overseaming 
the thread is ‘‘looped” over the edges at each stitch. 
Battonhole-stitching, where the buttonhole is first cut 
and then stitched, is a kind of overseaming, though not 
usually so called. Overseaming is employed in the manu- 
facture of kid gloves, the ng together of breadths of 
carpet, etc. See stitch and overhand. 


overseas (0’vér-séz’), adv. Same as oversea. 
He lost the sense that handles daily life, ... 
And sick of home went overseas for change. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
oversee (6-vér-86’),v. [< ME. overseen, oversen, 
<« AS. oferseén (= D. overzien = MLG. oversén 
= OHG. ubarsehan, MHG. G. tibersehen = Sw. 
ofverse = Dan. overse), look over, look down 
upon, despise, < ofer, over, + sedn, see: see 
seel.] I, trans. 1. Tolook over; superintend; 
overlook; take care of; look out for. 
Ouer-seye me at my sopere and some tyme at nones. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 878. 
That he should rule, oversé, and correct the manners and 
condicions of the people. 
Hal, 1548, Hen. V., f. 1. (Hadliwell.) 
Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will. 
hak., Lucrece, 1. 1205. 
A... wife... without noise will oversee 
His children and his family. 
; Dryden, tr. of Horace's Epodes, ii. 65. 
2+. To revise. 
I therefore the said towne clerk . . . exhorte and p 
all suche eee persones as hereafter shall be calli 


and electid to the seide ones te at theire ceasons of ley- 
soure, to rede or do to be redde and overseen this present 
boke, English Gilds (E. E, T. 8.), p. 413. 


St. To pass unheeded ; omit; neglect; overlook. 


a cp gr ty I advise nothing; I only lay before you, 
as a Friend, the Inconveniences which Bernas you have 
overseen, Congreve, Way of the World, v. 5. 


rt be overseent. (a) To be deceived, deluded, or mis- 
en. 


They 're mightily o’erseen in it, methinks. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, tv. 1. 
How are poor women overseen! We must 
Cast away ourselves upon a whining lover, 
In charity. Shirley, Hyde Park, i. 2. 


(b) To be tipsy ; be intoxicated. 
Syte not to longe vppe at euene, 
For drede with ale ou be ouer-sene, 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), {. 49. 


All this is come through the occasion of making ... a 
supper in my chamber: the Lord pardon me, I trust no 
more to be so far overseen. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), II. $1. 


II. intrans. To omit or neglect to see; over- 
look. 


The most expert gamesters may sometimes oversee. 


overseership (6-vér-sér’ship), 7. 


oversell (6-vér-sel’), v. ¢. and i. 


overset (0-vér-set’), v. 


oversew (0-vér-80’), v. ¢. 


overshade (0-vér-shad’ ) 
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[< overseer + 

-ship.]_ The office or station of an overseer. 

1. To sell at 

too high a price. 

Life with ease I can disclaim, 
And think it oversold to purchase fame. 

Dryden, “Eneid, ix. 

2. To sell more than can be delivered or more 

than is in existence; to ‘“‘sell short”: as, to over- 

sell a stock. 


As, however, the ordinary reason for the non-delivery of 
a stock is that one has not got it to deliver, backwarda- 
tion usually marks that the stock has been oversold by 
speculators. N. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 458. 
& ME. oversetten, set 
over (= D. overzetten = G. ubersetzen = Sw. of- 
versdtta = Dan. oversette, translate); < over + 
setl,] JI, trans. 1. To set over.—2. To turn 
over; overturn; capsize. 
The winds thy sighs: 
Who, g with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-toased body. Shak., R. and J., fii. 5. 187. 
A small bark of Salem, of about twelve tons, ... was 
overset in a gust. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 71. 
3. To overthrow; subvert; overturn. 
We might . . . overset the whole power of France. 
Addison, Present State of the War. 
She made no scruple of oversetting all human institu- 


tions, and scattering them as with a breeze from her fan. 
Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, vi. 


4. Toovercome. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 


The people were so ouersetie with their enemies that 
manye of them were as yolden, and tooke partie e 
their owne neighboures. Fabyan, Chron. (ed. 1559), I. 62, 


5+. To overcharge; assess at too high a rate. 


The usurers and publicans... bought in great the 
emperor's tribute, and, to make their most advantage, did 
overset the people. Tyndale, Works, II. 71. (Davies.) 


II, intrans. To be overturned; be upset. 


The pilot kept in close by the land, to see if no bight, 
or inlet, off to bring up in; but we were going with 
such violence that I was satisfied we should overset if we 


attempted this. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 216. 
While kingdoms overset, 
Or lapse from hand to hand. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak. 


overset (O’vér-set), x. [< overset, v.] 1. An 


upsetting; overturn; ruin.—2}{. An excess; 
superfluity. | 


This overset of wealth and pomp. Burnet. 


To sew in & manner 
similar to overcasting, but more closely, so as 
completely to cover the edge of the material, 
and with greater care. Dict. of Needlework. 

v. t. To cover with 
shade; cover with anything that causes dark- 
ness; render dark or gloomy. 


overshirt (6’vér-shért), n. 
overshoe (0’vér-shi), ». [= D. overschoen = G. 


overshoot (6-vér-shit’), v. 


ing so fast. 


overside 


2. To outshine; surpass in brightness. 


Therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of Goths, 
That like the stately Phaebe 'mongst her nymphs 
Dost overshtne the gallant’st dames of Rome. 
Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 317. 


An outer shirt. 


aiberschuh = Sw. ofversko = Dan. oversko; as 
over + shoe.] A shoe worn over another; spe- 
cifically, an outer water-proof shoe; also, an 
outside shoe lined with fur or other warm ma- 
terial, worn in winter for the sake of warmth. 

[< ME. oversheten, 
« AS. *oferscedtan, shoot over, < ofer, over, + 
scedtan, shoot: see shoot.) J. trans. 1. Toshoot 
over, as water on a wheel.—32. To shoot or go 
beyond; fly beyond; hence, to exceed; overstep. 


The houndes had overshet hym alle. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 3838. 


In the fogge . . . [he] missed the mTERe: and ouershot 
her, and afterwards, returning backe, he found the ship. 

Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 429. 

But this caused us to overshoot our time, the moon spend- 

R. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 406). 


And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his trouble 
How he outruns the wind. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 680. 
The lark is gay, 
That drives his feathers, saturate with do: 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of dayspring overshoot his humble nest. 
Cowper, Task, . 496. 


3. To shoot over or beyond, as a mark. 


Every inordinate appetite defeate its own satisfaction by 
overshooting the mark it aims at. Tillotson. 
There was, however, a kind of wholesale sanctity about 
the place which overshot the mark. 
H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 188. 
To overshoot one’s self, to venture too far; go too far 
in any course of action; overreach one’s self. 
In finding fault with the lawes, I doubt me, you shall 
much over-shoote your self. Spenser, State of Ireland. 
Belfeve me, you shall not overshoot yourself, to send him 
that word by me. B. Jonson, Epicoone, iv. 2. 
My Lord of Rochester... overshot hi e, by the 
same carriage and stiffnesse, which their friends thought 
they might have well spar’d, . . . and that it had ben suf- 
ficient to have declar'd their dissent with lesse passion. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 21, 1689. 


Il. tntrans. To shoot over or too far; hence, 
to overstep due bounds in any respect. 


Your ladyship will face me my fault ; 
If I have over-shot, 111 shoot no more. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, ii. 1. 


overshootingt (6-vér-shi’ting), p. a. Exces- 


sive. 


I am to require you not to have an overshooting expecta- 
tion of me. cadia, Vv. 


Str P. Sidney, Ar 


overshot (6-vér-shot’), p.a. 1. Exceeded in 
shooting or in any effort; surpassed. 


overseer (6-vér-sér’), n. [< oversee + -erl.] 1. Black night o’ershade thy day, and death thy life! 
One who overlooks; a superintendent; a super- Shak., Rich. IIL, £. 2. 181. 
[< ME. “over- 


visor; one who has the care or superintendence overshadow (0-vér-shad’6), v. t. 


of any matter. 


The overseer also of the Levites at Jerusalem was Uzzi 
the son of Bani. Neh. xi. 22. 


Your family and children be without good overseers. 
J, ord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 217. 


For all this, he {a prince] is nothing but a servant, over- 
seer, Or , and not the head, which is a title belongin 
only to Christ. Knoz, Hist. Reformation, Pref. 


2. Specifically, one who oversees or superin- 
tends workmen, especially slaves; one who has 
charge, under the owner or manager, of the 
work on a plantation, or, in Australia, on 4 
station. 


From the earliest dawn of the day they (field-hands] had 
been in the fields, pressed to work under the driving lash 
of the overseers. Mrs. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, xxxii. 


3t. A reviser; a critic. 


There are in the world certain volun overseers of all 
books, whose censure in this respect would fall as sharp 
on us as it hath done on me others. 

ooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 31. 


4+. An executor or an adviser to an executor, 
formerly sometimes named in wills. 


Overseer to most of their wills. 
Bp. Parker, Platonick Philos., p. 81. 


Overseers of highways, in certain States, local officers 
c with supervising the construction and repair of 
public roads. [U. S.]— Overseers of the poor, officers ap- 
a ey annually by the justices in all the parishes of Ene 

dand Wales, whose primary duty it is to rate the inhabi- 
tants for the poor-rate, and collect the same. The relief of 
the poor is now administered by the boards of guardians, 
who may sppolnt assistant overseers. The office fs com- 
pulsory, and entirely gratuitous, but several classes of 
persons are exempt from serving. Numerous miscellane- 
ous duties, over and above their original duty of relievin 
the poor, are now imposed by statute on overseers: suc 
as making out the lists of voters, lists of persons in ar- 
rears of rates, etc. In certain of the United States, also, 
there are officers of local government called overseers of 
the poor; their duties, however, are generally confined to 
the administering of relief to the poor. 


overshadower (6-vér-shad’6-ér), x. 


overshake (6-vér-shak’), v. t. 


overshave (0‘vér-shav), n. 


overshine (6-vér-shin’), v. ¢. 


shadwen, < AS. ofersceadwian (= MHG. itiber- 


schatewen, G. tiberschatten = Goth. ufarska-- 


dujan), overshadow, < ofer, over, + sceadwian, 
shadow: see shadow, v.] 1. To throw a shadow 
over; overshade; shade. 


While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them. Mat. xvii. 5. 


Except by the rivers and savage habitations, where they 
are not overs. d from the sunne, they are covered 
with fruit. Capt. John Smath, Works, I. 122. 
2. To shelter; protect; cover with protecting 
influence. 
The power of the Highest shall overshadow thee. 

Luke {. 35. 
One who 
throws a shade over anything. Bacon, To the 
King, Jan. 2, 1618. 


overshadowyt (6-vér-shad’6-i),a. [< overshadow 


+ -y1.] Overshadowing. ([Rare.] 
The Fig Tree . . . hath her Figs aboue the leaf, because 
it is so large and ouershadowie. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny'’s Nat. Hist., xvi. 26. (Davies.) 
lt. To shake 
away; disperse. 

Now welcom somer, with thy sonne softe, 

That hast this wintres weders over-shake. 

haucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 686. 

2. To shake excessively. 
In coopering, same 
as backing jointer (which see, under jointer!). 
[< ME. *overshi- 
nen, < AS. oferscinan (= D. overschenen = OHG. 
uberskinen, MHG. iiberschinen, G. tiberscheinen), 
shine upon, < ofer, over, + scinan, shine: see 
shine.] 1. To shine upon; illumine. 


That we, the sons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, 
Should ne join our lights together 
And over-shine the earth as this the world. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 88. 


overshot (6’vér-shot), 7. 


overside (6’vér-sid’), adv. 


But are you not ashamed? nay, are you not, 
All three of you, to be thus much o'ershot ? 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 3. 160. 


2. Having exceeded proper limits in drinking; 
intoxicated; tipsy. [Colloq.] 
Death! Colonel, I knew you were overshot. Chapman. 


Overshot leaves, in bot., in the Musci, those leaves in 
which the anterior margin turned toward the vegetative 
point of the stem stands higher than the posterior one, 
and thus the anterior margin of every leaf overlaps the 
 givelacl margin of the leaf which stands before it, while 
ts own posterior 

margin is overlap- a ue 
ped by the anterior 
margin of the leaf 
which stands 
hind it. 
Brit., : 
Overshot water- 
wheel, a wheel that 
receives the water 
shot over the top on 
the descent. e 
circumference of 
the wheel is furnish- 
ed with buckets, so 
fashioned and dis- 
posed as to receive 
the water at the to 
of the wheel an 
retain it until they 
reach, as nearly as ible, the lowest point. The water 
acts principally by its vity, though some effect is also 
due to the velocity with which it strikes the wheel. 

A mill with an over- 


Overshot Water-wheel. 


shot wheel. 


More water for another mill, 
An old weak over-shot I must provide for. 
Beau. and Fil., Mad Lover, iv. L 


Over the side, as of 
aship. ([Rare.] 


The bulk of the cargo, instead of being put upon the 
quays, is discharged overside into lighters and conveyed 
to wharves. The Engineer, LX VIII. 282. 


overside 


overside (6-vér-sid’), a. Acting over the side: 
as, overside dredges (that is, dredges that dis- 
charge over the side). 
oversight (0’vér-sit), n. [= D. overzigt = G. 
tibersicht = Sw. ofversigt = Dan. oversigt; as 
over + sight.) 1. Superintendence; inspec- 
tion; watchful care. 
Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly. 
1 Pet. v. 2. 
2. A mistake of inadvertence; an overlook- 
ing; Omission; error. 
Be not always ready to excuse every over-sight, or indis- 
cretion, or ill action. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 4. 


=Syn. 1. Supervision, inspection, control, direction, man- 
agement, charge.— 2. IJnadvertence, etc. (Bee negligence), 
mistake, blunder, slip._ ' 
oversightedness (6’vér-sit-ed-nes), n. 
sightedness; hypermetropia. 
oversilet, v. f [< over + sile, var. of ceil: see 
ceil.} To cover over; conceal. 
Ere I my malice cloke or oversile, 
In giving Izac such a counsell vile. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas. (Nares.) 
oversize! (6-vér-siz’),v. t. [< over + sizel.] To 
surpass in bulk or size. [Rare.] 

Or for that [Dalmatians] bred in amonntainous countrey, 
who are generally observed to over-size those that dwell 
on low levels. Sandys, Travailes, p. 2. 

oversize? (6-vér-siz’),v. & [< over + size2.] To 
cover with size or viscid matter. [Rare.] 
O’er-sized with coagulate gore, 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 484. 
overskip (6-vér-skip’), v. ¢. [€ ME. overshippen ; 
< over + skip.] 1. To skip or leap over; pass 
over by leaping; hence, to omit. 
Many a worde I overskipte 


In my tale, for pure fere. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, L 1208, 


Presume not, ye that are sheep, to make yourselves 
guides of them that guide you; neither seek ye to overskip 
the fold. Quoted in Hooker's Eccles. Polity, Pref., iti. 
2. To pass by or fail to see or find; pass by or 
treat with indifference; neglect; slight. 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 6. 113 


But if we haue overskipped it, we will not enuie them 
that shall find it. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smtth’s Works, I. 221. 
overskippert (6-vér-skip’ér), n. One who skips 
(as passages in reading). 
So is he a goky, by god, that in the godspel failleth,... 
And ouer-skippers also. Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 123, 
overskirt (6’vér-skért), ». 1. An outer skirt. 
—2. Drapery arranged upon or over the skirt 
of a dress. 
overslaugh (6-vér-slf’), 0. t [« D. overslaan 
(= G. uberschlagen), skip over, pass by, omit, 
< over, = E. over, + slaan, = E. slay, strike: see 


Long- 


over and slay.) 1. To pass over in favor of. 


another: as, to overslaugh a bill in a legislature. 
[U. $.]—2. To hinder or obstruct: as, to over- 
slaugh a military officer. [U. S.J—3. To op- 
press; keep down. [U.8.] 

Society is everywhere overslaughed with institutions. 
Instead of being robust and healthy, it is getting into the 
condition of a sick man. 

W. Mathews, Getting on in the World, p. 89. 

overslayt (6’vér-sla), ». (« ME. overslay (also 

over slauth), < AS. oferslege, oferslege, lintel, < 

ofer, over, + slege, < sledn, strike: see slay.) A 
lintel or transom. Prompt. Parv., R: 374. 

oversleep (6-vér-slép’), v. I, trans. To sleep be- 

yond: as, to oversleep the usual hour of rising. 


—To oversleep one’s to sleep longer than one ought 
or desires to sleep. 


II, intrans. To sleep beyond the proper or 
desired time of waking. 
overslidet (6-vér-slid’),v.4 Toslide over orby; 
pass by. 
For lacke of time I let ouwerstide. 
Lydgate, Story of Thebes, ii. 
overslip (6-vér-slip’), v. t. 1. To slip or pass 
without notice; pass undone or unused. 
It (this poem] was soe sodainlie thrust into the presse 
that I had noe competencie of time .. . with a more dili- 


gent pervsall to correct any easily overalipped errour. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 111. 


Faultes escaped in the Printing correcte with your 
Poona omitted y my neglygence, overslippe with pa- 
ience. yly, Euphues and his England, p. 224. 


2. To pass over (any one); pass by. Shak., 
T. G. of V., ii. 2. 9. 

overslopt (6’vér-slop),n. [«< ME. oversloppe, < 
AS. oferslop, also oferslype (= Teel. yfirsloppr), 
an overgarment, surplice, < ofer, over, + *slop, 
“slype (In comp.), a garment: see slup?, slip.] 
An upper garment; a surplice. 
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His oversloppe nis nat worth a myte. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L. 80. 
overslowt (6-vér-sl6’), v. tf. To render slow; 
eheck; curb. Hammond, Works, IV. 563. 
oversman (0’vérz-man), 7.; pl. oversmen (-men). 
An overseer; & superintendent; specifically, 
in Scots law, an umpire appointed by a submis- 
sion to decide where two arbiters have differed 
in opinion, or named by the arbiters themselves, 
under powers given them by the submission. 
oversnow (6-vér-snd’), v. t. 1. To cover with 
snow. 
Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness every where. 
hak., Sonnets, v. 
Hence—2. To coverand whiten as with snow; 
make hoary. 
Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o’ersnowed my head. 
Dryden, Aneid, v. 
oversoon (6-vér-sin’), adv. Too soon. 
oversorrow (0-vér-sor’6),v.¢t To grieve or af- 
flict to excess. 

He... shall restore the much-wronged and over-sor- 
rowed state of matrimony. Milton, Divorce, Pref. 

over-soul (6’vér-sdl), ». [Imitated from Skt. 
adhyatman,< adhi, over, + adtman, breath, spirit 
soul, self: see atmo-.) The divine spiritual 
unity of things; God as the spiritual unity of 
all being and the source of spiritual illumina- 
tion: used by Emerson, without precise defini- 
tion, as a philosophical conception. 

The only prophet of that which must be is that great 
nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms 
ofthe atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within which 
every man's particular being is contained and made one 


with all other; that common heart. 
Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 244. 


The over-soul of Emerson is that aspect of Deity which 
is known to theology as the Holy Spirit. 

0. W. Holinies: Emerson, p. 411. 

oversow (0-vér-s0’),v.¢. [< ME. *oversowen, < 

AS. ofersdaian (= OS. obharsdjan = OHG. ubuar- 

sdiwen), oversow,< ofer, over, + sdwan, sow: see 

sowl.] 1. To sow over; scatter or sprinkle 
over. 

Whilst he sleeps, the enemy over-sows the field of his 
heart with tares. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 480. 
2. To sow too much of: as, to oversow one’s 
wheat.—3. To sow too much seed upon: as, 
to oversow a lot with rye. 

overspan (0-vér-span’), v. ¢. To reach or extend 
over. 

oversparred (6-vér-spiird’), a. Havingtoolarge 
spars, or masts and yards: said of a vessel. 

overspeak (6-vér-spék’), v. I, intrans. To 
speak too much; use too many words. 

IT.+ trans. To express in too many or too big 
words: used reflexively. 

Describing a small fly, he extremely over-worded and 
over-spake himself in his expression of it, as if he had 
spoken of the Nemean Lion. 

Hales, Golden Remains, p. 229. 
overspent (6-vér-spent’), a. Harassed or fa- 
tigued to an extreme degree. 
Thestylis wild thyme and garlic beats 


For harvest hinds, o'erspent with toil and heats. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, Ii. 9. 


overspratt. A Middle English contracted third 
person singular of overspread. 
overspread. (6-vér-spred’), v. [< ME. over- 
spreden, < AS. oferspreédan (= D. overspreiden 
= MHG. G. tiberspreiten), < ofer, over, 1 spre@- 
dan, spread: see spread.) I. trans. 1. Tospread 
over; cover over. 
And after this, Theseus hath ysent 
After a beer, and it al overspradde 


With cloth of gold, the richeste that he hadde. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 2018. 


Darkness overspread the deep, 
Ere Nature rose from her eternal sleep. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 636, 
2. To be scattered over. 


Here wild olive shoots o’erspread the ground, 
And heaps of berries strew the fields around, 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgics, ii. 254. 
II, intrans. To be spread or scattered about. 
overspring (6-vér-spring’), v. t. [« ME. over- 
springen (= D. overspringen = MHG. uberspring- 
en, G. tiberspringen); «over + spring.) To over- 
top; overclimb; rise above. 
That fyve fadme at the leeste it oversprynge 
The hyeste rokke in Armorik Briteyne. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 332. 
overstain (6-vér-stin’), v. ¢. To stain the sur- 
face of; besmear. 
We well could wash our hands;... 
Heaven knows they were besmear’d and overstain'd. 
Shak., K. John, iii. I. 286. 
overstand (6-vér-stand’), v. t. To stand too 
strictly on the demands or conditions of. 


overstrike 


Hers they shall be if you refuse the price; 
What madman would o’erstand his market twice? 
Dryden, tr. of Theocritus’s Idyls, fil 
overstare (6-vér-star’), o. t To outstare. 
I would o’erstare the sternest eyes that look. 
Shak., M. of V. (ed. Knight), ii L 27. 
overstate (6-vér-stat’), v.¢. To exaggerate in 
statement; express or declare in too strong 
terms. 

All needless multiplication of points of controversy, 
whether in the form of overstating differences, or under- 
stating agreements. Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVIIL 616. 

overstatement (6-vér-stat’ment),. An exag- 
gerated statement; an overcharged account or 
recital. 

Emerson hates the superlative, but he does unquestion- 
ably love the tingling effect of a witty overstatement. 

O. W. Holmes, Emerson, vi. 
overstay (0-vér-sta’),v.¢. To stay or delay be- 
yond; stay beyond the limits or duration of: 
as, to overstay one’s time. 
overstep (6-vér-step’),v. t. [< ME. *oversteppen, 
« AS. ofersteppan (= D. overstappen = OHG. 
uberstephen), cross over, exceed, < ofer, over, + 
steppan, step: see step, v.] To step over or 
beyond; exceed. 

When a government, not content with requiring decen- 
cy, requires sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its 
proper functions. Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 

overstock (6’vér-stok), ». Superabundance; 
more than is sufficient. 

overstock (6-vér-stok’), v. t. To stock or sup- 
ply in excess of what is wanted; fill to over- 
flowing; glut; crowd: as, to overstock the mar- 
ket with goods, or a farm with cattle. 

Some think the fools were most, as times went then, 

But now the world’s o’erstock'd with prudent men. 

Dryden, The Medal, L. 102. 
overstockst (6’vér-stoks), ». pl. [< over + 
stocks. Cf. nether-stock.] Knee-breeches. 
overstore (0-vér-stor’), v.t. To store to excess; 
supply in superabundance. JI. Walton, Com- 
plete Angler, p. 148. 
overstory (0’vér-st0’ri), ».; pl. overstories (-riz). 
In arch., a clearstory or any upper story. 
overstrain (6-vér-stran’), v. I, intrans. To 
strain or strive to excess; make exhausting or 
injurious efforts. 

He [Apelles] wished all painters would fmprint this les- 
son deeply in their memory, that with overstratning and 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, they often did them 
more harm than good. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy's Art of Painting, § 54. 

II. trans. To stretch or strain too far; exert 
to an injurious degree. 


Even the largest love may be oreratratned. 
Bp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg), II. 376. 


Some wild turn of anger, or amood 
Of overstrain’d affection, it may be, 
To keep me all] to your own self. 
ennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
From the overstraining and almost slumberless labor of 
the last days and nights, The Century, XXLX. 89. 
overstrain (0’vér-stran), n. Excessive strain ; 
exhausting effort. 
Nancy, who does not love him, .. . says itwas such an 
overstrain of generosity from him that it might well over- 


set him. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, VI. 144. (Davies.) 


He was suffering from the universal malady of overstrain, 
with its accompanying depression of vitality. 

New Princeton Rev., II. 106. 
overstrawt, v.%. An obsolete form of overstrew. 
overstream (0-vér-strém’), v. t [= D. over- 

stroomen = MHG. tiberstriimen, G. tiberstromen 
= Sw. ofverstromma = Dan. overstromme; as 
over + stream.] To stream or flow over. 
Overstream'd and silvery-streak’d 
With many a rivulet high against the Sun. 
Tennyson, Islet. 
overstretch (6-vér-strech’), v. ¢ Tostretch or 
strain excessively; overstrain; exaggerate. 
overstrew (6-vér-stré’), v. t [Also overstrote, 
formerly also overstraw; = D. overstrooijen = 
MLG. overstrowcen = MHG. tiherstrowren, G. 
diberstreuen; as over + strew.] Tostrew or scat- 
ter over. 
See how the bold usurper mounts the seat 
Of royal majesty ; how overstrowing 
Perils with pleasure, pointing ev’ry threat 
With bugbear death. Quarles, Emblems, i. 15, 
overstride (6-vér-strid’), v. To step or stride 
beyond. Drayton, Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 
overstrike (6-vér-strik’), v. t [<= MHG. tiber- 
strichen, G. tiberetreichen; as over + strike.] To 
strike with excessive force; strike beyond. 
The Forsaken Knight overstrake himself so as almost he 
came down with his own strength. 
Sir P. Stdney, Arcadia, 1iL 


overstring 


overstring (6-vér-string’), v. In pianoforte- 
making, to arrange the strings in two sets, one 
of which crosses obliquely over the other. 

overstringing (6’vér-string’ing), x. In piano- 
forte-making, the act, process, or result of ar- 
ranging the strings in two sets, one of which, 
usually comprising the largest and longest 


strings, crosses obliquely over the other. This 
arrangement makes the instrument more compact, and 
brings the tensions into better opposition to each other. 


overstrow (0-vér-stro’), v. ¢. Same as over- 
strew. 
overstrung (0-vér-strung’), a. 1. Too highly 
strung; too sensitively organized. 
Many women will, no doubt, resent that one should take 
asa a personality so excessive, so absorbed and enam- 
ored of itself, overstrung and overbalanced. 
Scribner's Mag., VI. 683. 
2. Noting a pianoforte in which the strings are 
arranged in two sets, one crossing obliquely 
over the other. 
overstudied (6-vér-stud’id), a. Excessively 
learned; too carefully taught. 
Fondly overstudied in useless controversies. 

Milton, Church-Government, ii., Conclusion. 
overstudy (6’vér-stud-i), n. Excessive study. 
There is a case of eyes spoiled for life by over-study. 

H. Spencer, Education, p. 41. 
oversumt (0’vér-sum), x. A surplus. 

Whatsoeuer over-summe of the liquor did accrue to him 
by leases and other excheats, wherof also I haue seen 
mention. Hotinshed, Descrip. of Britain, xviii. 
oversup (0-vér-sup’), v.#. [<« ME. oversopen; < 

over + sup.) To eat or drink to excess. 
And ouer-soped at my soper. Piers Plowman (C), vii. 429. 


oversupply (0’vér-su-pli’), v. t. To supply in 
excess of demand. 

overaupnsy. (0’vér-su-pli”), n. A supply in ex- 
cess of demand. 


A general over-supply or excess of all commodities above 
the demand, so far as demand consists in means of pay- 
ment, is thus shown to be an pagesivility 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., iii. 14. 
overswarming (6-vér-swar’ming), a. Swarm- 
ing to excess. 
oversway (0-vér-swa’), v. t. To sway, influ- 
ence, or control by superior force or power; 
overrule. 


But that great command o’ermcays the order, 
She should in ground unsanctitied have lodged 
Till the last trumpet. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 251. 


His ungovernable temper had overswayed him to fail in 
his respects to her majesty’s person. 
Suit, Change in Queen’s Ministry. 
overswell (6-vér-swel’), v. I. trans. To rise 
above the rim, bounds, or banks of; overflow. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'ermcell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 161. 
IT. tntrans. To rise, as a flood; overflow. 
Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food how] on! 
Shak., Hen. V., il. 1. 97. 
overt (o’vért), a. [< ME. overte, ¢ OF. overt, 
ouvert, F. ouvert, open, opened, pp. of ovrir, F. 
ouvrir, open, prob. a contraction of OF. advrir, 
aucrir = Pr. adubrir, open, < L. ad, to, + LL. 
deopertre, open, uncover, ¢ L. de, off, out, + ope- 
rire, cover, perhaps < *obperire, < 0b, before, in 
front, + -perire, asin aperire, uncover: see aperi- 
ent. The two forms eppce to have been some- 
what confused, and . ovrir, if not ¢ advrir, 
must be considered a var. of avrir, < L. aperire, 
open.] lt. Open; yielding easy passage. 
The air therto is 80 overte . . . 
That every soun mot to hit pace. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 718. 
2. Plain to the view; apparent; not covert; 
open; manifest. 
In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 


That spekes a poynt determynable. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), i. 592. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise. Bacon. 
To vouch this is no proof, 
Without more wider and more overt test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him. 
Shak., Othello, £ 3. 107. 
The possibility of co-operation depends on fulfilment of 
contract, tacit or overt. H. Spencer, Man va. State, p. 99. 
3. In her.: (a) Having the wings spread: said 
ofa bird. The wings are represented with the 
points downward unless blazoned as orert ele- 
vated. (b) Open: said of anything that is com- 
monly shut: as, a purse overt.— Letters overt. See 
letter3.— Market overt. See market.—Overt act, as 
commonly defined, an open or manifest act from which 
criminality is inferred; but the better opinion is that 
open and mantfest are here used in contrast not to secret 
and concealed acts, but to intent and words. The writ- 
ing and sending of a letter may be an overt act, however 
secretly done. 


overtake (6-vér-tak’), v. ¢. 


overtask (6-vér-tisk’), v. t. 


overtax (6-vér-taks’), v. ¢ 


overteemed (6-vér-témd’), a. 
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Treason begins in the heart before it appears in overt 
acts, Suit, Gulliver's Travels, i. 7. 


It is but seldom that any one overt act produces hostil- 
ities between two nations. frving, 8ketch-Book, p. 73. 
[< ME. overtaken ; 
< over + take.] 1. To come up with in travel- 
ing the same way, or in pursuit (with or with- 
out the idea of passing the person or thing 
overtaken); catch up with in any course of 
thought or action. 

Spes spaklich hym spedde, spede if he mygte, 


To ouertake hym and talke to hym ar thei to toun come. 

Prera Plowman (B), xvii. 82. 
Is this true? or is it else your pleasure, 
Tee Napa travellers, to is a jest 
pon the company you overtake 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. & 73 
I walked on so fast that even he could hardly have over- 
taken me had he tried. Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxii. 


2. To take by surprise; come upon unexpect- 
edly; surprise and overcome; carry away. 

If a man, through the frailty of humane Nature, or the 
sudden ae of a Temptation, be overtaken in a fault, 
do not, saith he, trample upon him, nor insult over him. 

Stillingsicet, Sermons, II. vii. 

All 8o overtaken with this good news. 

Pepys, Diary, June 6, 1666, 
He walk’d abroad, o’ertaken in the rain. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 277. 


Hence—8. To overpower the senses of. 


If her beauties have so overtaken you, it becomes a true 
lover to have your heart more set upon her good than your 
own. Sur P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


you blind men, with feminine shape oretaken, 
ose amorous hearts are with their culture shaken. 
Heywood, Dialogues, tii. 
4. Specifically, to overcome with drink; in- 
toxicate: chiefly in the past participle. 
I will not be drunk in the streets; . . . if I be overtaken, 


it shall be in civil and genteel company. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 798. 


I walked here after nine, two miles, and I found a parson 
drunk, tighting with a seaman. . . . It mortified me to see 
& man in my coat so orertaken. 

Suift, Journal to Stella, May 5, 1711. 


O 
Ww 


overtalk (6-vér-tak’), v. I. intrans. To talk too 


much, 
II. trans. To overcome or persuade by talk- 
ing; talk over. 
Merlin, overtalk’'d and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
To impose too 
heavy a task or duty upon: as, to overtask a pu- 
pil; to overtask the memory. 
To find out that, good shepherd, TI suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art. 

Muton, Comus, L 309. 
To tax too heavily 
or oppressively ; hence, to exact too much from 
in any way. 

A river {is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. Huzley, Physiography, p. 127. 


We... have loved the People well, 
And loathed to see them overtaz’d. 

Tennyson, Godiva. 
Worn out or ex- 
hausted with too much teeming or bearing. 

And for a robe, 
About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 


A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up. 
Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 581. 


His [Livy’s) mind {is a soil which is never overteemed, & 


fountain which never seems to trickle. 


Macaulay, History. 


overthrow (6-vér-thro’), v. ¢. [< ME. overthrow- 


en; < over + throwl.] 1. To overturn; upset. 


His wife overthrew the table when he had invited his 
friends, Jer. Taylor. 


2. To throw down; prostrate. 

The King and Sir William Kingston ran together, which 
Sir William, though a strong and valorous Knight, yet the 
King overthrew him to the Ground. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 264. 
Hence —(a) To overcome; defeat ; vanquish. 
O, sir, you have overthrown Alisander the conqueror! 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 577. 

The claimants whose pretensions, just or unjust, had dis- 
turbed the new settlement, were overthrown, 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 
(6) To subvert; overturn; ruin; spoil. 


Here 's Gloucester, a foe to citizens, . . 
That seeks to overthrow religion, 
Because he is protector of the realm. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 8. 65. 


The Dutch are planted nere Hudsons Bay, and are likely . 


to overthrow the trade. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 163. 


(ct) To cast down; deject. 


Goode men beth overthrowen for drede of my peril. 
Chaucer, Boéthius, 1. prose 4. 


overthrow (0’vér-thro), x. 


over-throw (0’vér-thr6), n. 


Adeeb M (6-vér-thro’ing), p. a. 


overthwart} (6’vér-thwart), a. and n. 


overthwart 


=Syn. 2. , Overwhelm, etc. (see defeat), overe 
come, master, worst, crush. Subvert, etc. See overturn, 
(ME. overthrowe ; 
< overthrow, v.} | The act of overthrowing, or 
the state of being overthrown; subversion; de- 
struction; discomfiture; defeat; conquest: as, 
the overthrow of a tower, of a city, of plans, of 
one’s reason. 
Sundrye victories hadde bee, and sometimme ouerthrowes. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 37. 
What! shall we curse the planets of mishap, 
That plotted thus our gory overthrow ? 
hak.,1 Hen. VI., i. 1. 24. 
To give the overthrow, to defeat; overthrow. 


Manfe of them which now do offer to take Armour for 
your sake, yf occasion be offered, will be the fyrst to stryke 
yow, to gyve yow the overthrowe. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 74. 
Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 
And sudden push gives them the o Tow. 
Shak., J. C., v. 2. 6. 
=$Syn. Prostration, wreck, rout. See defeat, v. t. 
} In cricket, a throw 
of the ball which sends it past the fielder at the 
wicket, so that additional runs are made in con- 
sequence. 


overthrower (6-vér-thré’ér), x. One who over- 


throws, vanquishes, or destroys. 


Sundrie were brought home who were the king’s ene- 
mies, ouerthrowerg of the kingdome, and enemies to re- 
ligion. Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1578 


[ME. 
overthrowing (tr. L. preceps); ppr. of overthrow 
v.] Rashly inclined; headlong; hasty; rash. 


The nature of som man is. . . overthrn e to yvel, 
and... uncovenable. Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 6. 


overthrust (0’vér-thrust), x. In geol., a faulted 


overfold accompanied by a distinct separation 
of the masses on both sides of the faults, which 
are thrust or shoved apart in the direction of 
the line of the fault or thrust-plane. 


overthwart (6-vér-thwart’), adv.and prep. [< 


ME. overthwart, overthwert, overtwert, overquwert, 
overwhart (=D. overdwars = Dan. overtvert); < 
over + thwart,a.) I. adv. 1. Athwart; across; 
crosswise; from side to side. 


For that pece that wente upright fro the Erthe to the 
Heved was of Cypresse; and the pece that wente over- 
thwart, to the whiche his Honds weren nayled, was of 
Palme; and the Stock, that stode within the Erthe, in 
the whiche was made the Morteys, was of Cedre, 

andeville, Travels, p. 10. 


Here at this closet dore withoute, 
Right overthwart, youre wommen liggen alle. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iff. 685. 
Like a beame, or by the circumference, and that is ouer- 
thwart and dyametrally from one side of the circle to 
the other. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 81. 
A rich full robe of blue silk girt about her, 2 mantle of 


silver worn overthiart, full gathered, and descending in 
folds behind. Chapman, Masque of the Middle Temple. 


2. Exceedingly; excessively. 


Ouerthwart cruel and ryght perilous. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8171. 


II. prep. 1. Across; from side to side of. 


{He] was sory for his nevew that he saugh ly deed, and 
began to prike ouerthwert the felde. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iff. 658. 
It is aboue 80, daies fourney to passe ouerthwart the 
desert. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 109. 
They hane a custome, when any of their fathers die, in 
token of lamentation, to draw (as it were) a Leather thong 
ouerthwart their faces, from one eare to the other. 
; Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 404. 
Thir Towns and strong holds were spaces of ground 
fenc’t about with a Ditch and great Trees fell’d overthwart 
each other. Milton, Hist. Eng., il. 


2. On the other side of. 


Far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 
The sloping land es into the clouds. 
. : Cowper, Task, i. 169. 
3. Over against; opposite. 
Do'’st thou know the man 
That doth so closely overthwart us stand? 
Greene, Alphonsua, {. 
[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 
(< ME. 
overthwart: see overthwart, adv.] I, a. 1. 
Opposite; situated on the opposite side. . 
Faire mistresse, . . . mine overthwart neighbour. 
Greene, Never Too Late. 
We whisper for fear our o’erthwart neighbours should 
hear us cry Liberty. Dryden, Cleomenes, v. 2. 


2. Contrary; cross; perverse; contradictory. 
Be not to orped, ne to ouerthwart, & oothis thou hate. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 12, 


If they reply any ouerthwart words, or speake any bitter 
injurie, the hurt is that you hane a heart to feele it, and 
not strength to reuenge it. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 188. 


overthwart 


Alas, what cause is there so overthicart 
That Nobleness itself makes thus unkind? 
Sir P, Sidney (Arber's Eng. Garner, L 525). 
II, n. 1. An adverse or thwarting circum- 
stance. 
A hart well stay'd in overthwartes depe 
Hopeth amendes ; in swete, doth feare the sowre. 
Surrey, Praise of Meane and Constant Estate. 
2. Contradiction; quarreling; wrangling. 
What have wee here before my face, these unseemely 
and malepart overthwarts ? 
Lyly, Endimion, iif. 1. (Nares.) 
overthwart (6-vér-thwart’), v. t. [< overthwart, 
adv.] 1. To cross; pass or lie across. 
News were brought hither that many of the Turk’s gal- 


leys were drowned by over-thicarting the seas. 
Ascham, To the Fellows of St. John's. 


{Pallas} stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O'erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
Tennyson, Genone. 


2. To thwart; oppose; hinder. 
When I pretend to please, she overthicarts me still. 
Gascoigne, Flowers, Divorce of a Lover. 


All the practice of the church rashly they break and 
overthwart. 
Stapleton, Fortress of the Faith (1565), fol. 127. (Latham.) 
[Obsolete or archaic in both uses. ] 
overthwartingt (6-vér-thwar’ting),”. [Verbal 
n. of overthwart,v.) Contradiction; wrangling. 
Necessary it is that among frifeJnds there should bee 
some QUEEN GTe ey 
yly, Euphues and his England, p. 378. 
overthwartlyt (6-vér-thwart’li), adv. [(< ME. 
overthwertly, overqwertly ; < overthwart + -ly2.] 
Transversely; across; crossly; perversely. 
Obstinate operam dat. He deales overthwartly with me. 
He yieldes not an inch. He stands to his tackling. 
Terence in English (1614) (Nares.) 
overthwartnesst (0’vér-thwart-nes),. 1. The 
state of being athwart or lying across.—2, Con- 
trariness; perverseness. 
Of verie overthwartnes you did write to me so, by cause 
I should aunswere to the same purpose. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 56. 


My younger sister, indeed, might have been married to 
a far greater fortune, had not the overthwartness of some 
neighbours interrupted it. Lord Herbert, Life, p. 53. 
overtilt (0-vér-tilt’), v. t [< overtilten; < over 
+ tilt, v.] To tilt over; overturn. 
Antecryst cam thanne and al the croppe of treuthe 
Torned it vp so doune and ouertilte the rote. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 53. 
overtime (6’vér-tim), m. Time during which 
one works beyond the regular hours. 
overtime (6’vér-tim’), adv. During extra time: 
as, to work overtime. 
overtimelyt (6-vér-tim’li), adv. [< ME. over- 
timelyche; < over + timely, adv.] Untimely; 
prematurely; unseasonably. 
Heeres hore are shad overtymeliche upon myn heved. 
Chaucer, Boethius, i. meter 1. 
overtimelyt (6-vér-tim’li), a. [< over + timely, 
a.] Unseasonable; premature. 
Call to remembrance (I praithee) the vaine youthfull 
fantasie and overtimelie death of fathers and thy brethren. 
Holinshed, Hist. of England, Coanus, an. 546. 
overtippledt (6-vér-tip’ld), a. Intoxicated. 


Richard, the last Abbot, Sonne to Earle Gislebert, being 
over-tijted, as it were, with wealth, disdaining to bee un- 
der the Bishop of Lincoln, dealt with the king... thata 
Bishops See might be erected here. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 498. (Davies.) 


overtire (6-vér-tir’), v. I. trans. To tire exces- 
sively; fatigue to exhaustion. 
Marching with al possiblespeede on foote, notwithstand- 
ing... the overtiring tedious decpe sands. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 613. 


He his guide requested, ... 
As over-tired, to let him lean awhile 
With both his arms on those two massy pillars, 
Milton, S. A., 1. 1682, 


II. intrans. To become excessively fatigued. 


Which is the next, and must be, for fear of your overtir- 
tng, the last of our discourse. 
Bp. Hall, Sermons, xxxiii., Ps. 1x. 2, 
overtitle (6-vér-ti’tl), v. 4. To give too high a 
title to; claim too much for. 
Onvertitling his own quarrels to be God's cause. 
Fuller, Holy War, p. 250. 
overtly (6’vért-li), adv. [<« ME. overtlye; ¢ 
overt + -ly?.) In an overt manner; in open 
view; openly; publicly. 
Whatsoever he overtly pretended, he held fn secret a 
contrary council. Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 29. 
Good men are never overtly despised, but that they are 
first calumniated. Young, Sermons, II. 389. 
overtoil (0-vér-toil’), v. t=. To overtask or over- 
drive with work; overwork; wear out by toil. 
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The truth is, that valour may be overtotl’d and overcom 
at last with endless overcomming. AMtlton, Hist. Eng., iii 


They were 80 ouer-toiled, many fell sicke, but none died. 
Quoted in Capt. John Sintth's Works, IT. 128. 
Overtoil’d 
By that day’s grief and travel. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
over-toise (0-vér-toiz’),v.t. [< E.over + F. toi- 
ser, measure, ¢ toise, a fathom, a certain mea- 
sure: see tvise.] To measure over; measure out. 

Picking a sustenance from wear and tear 

By implements it sedulous employs 


To undertake, lay down, mete out, o’er-totse 
Sordell Browning, Sordello. 


ello. 
overtone (0’vér-ton), n. In music, a harmonic. 
See harmonic, n., 1. 

The series of elementary sounds into which a clang can 
be resolved we shall call its partial tones, sometimes dis- 
tinguishing, among these, the lowest, or fundamental 
tone, frum the others, or overtones of the clang. 

S. Taylor, Science of Music, p. 78. 
overtop (6-vér-top’), v. I, trans. 1. To rise 
above or beyond the top of. 
Where her imperious fane hér former seat disdains, 
And proudly over-tops the spacious neighbouring plains. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 16 


I see a column of slow-rising smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
Cowper, Task, 1. 558, 
2. To overstep; exceed. 

If Kings presume to overtopp the Law by which they 
raigne for the public good, they are by Law to be reduc'd 
into order. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 
3. To excel; surpass; outstrip. 


The Majestie of the Gospel must be broken and lie flat, 
if it can be overtopt by the novelty of any other Decree. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng, i. 


What they do in present, 
Though leas than yours in past, must o'ertop yours. 
Shak., T. and C., tii. 3. 164. 


A distant imitation of a forward fop, and a resolution 
to overtop him in his way, are the distinguishing marks of 
a Dapper. Steele, Tatler, No. 85. 


In them [Dante and Milton] the man somehow overtops 
the author. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 276. 
II, intrans. To rise above others; throw 
others into the shade. 
Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them, who to advance and who 
To trash for over-topping. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 81. 
overtower (6-vér-tou’ér), v. JI, intrans. To 
tower or soar too high. 
This miscarriage came very seasonably to abate their 
overtowering conceits of him. Fuller, Holy War, p. 83. 
II, trans. To tower over; overtop. 
overtrade (6-vér-trad’), v. i. To purchase goods 
or lay in astock beyond the means of payment, 
the needs of the community, or one’s means of 
disposal to advantage. 
Whereby the kingdomes stocke of treasure may be sure 


to be kept from being diminished, by any ouer-trading of 
the forrainer. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 60. 


In 1836 and 1887, the overtrading carried on in this 
country and in the United States caused a rapid increase 
in the number of joint-stock banks. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 24. 
overtreatt (0-vér-tret’), v. ¢. To prevail upon 
as by treating or entreaty; over-persuade; over- 
talk. 
Why lettes he not my wordes sinke in his eares 
So hard to ouertreate? Surrey, AEneld, iv. 
overtrip (0-vér-trip’), v. ¢ To trip over; walk 
nimbly over. | 
In such a night 
Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 7. 
overtrowt, v. i. [ME. overtrowen; < over + 
trow.}] Totrust too much. 

For I am no thing ouer-trowynge to my self, but not in 
this thing I am justified, for he that demeth me is the 
Lord. .Wyclif, 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

overtrowt, 7. [ME.,< overtrow, v.] Mistrust; 
suspicion. 
Bi quinte contenance to come he granted, 
For he ne durst openly for over-trowe of gile. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1402. 


overtrust (6-vér-trust’), v. I, intrans. To have 
too much trust or confidence. 


Thus it shall befall 
Him who, to worth in woman overtrusting, 
Lets her will rule. Milton, P. L, ix. 1183. 
II, trans. To trust withtoo much confidence. 
Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 9. 
overtrust (0’vér-trust), n. Too much trust or 
confidence. 
Wink no more in slothful orertrust. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


overture (0’vér-tiir), m [« OF. overture, F. 


overturn 


The squirrels also foresee a tempest coming; and look, 
in what corner the wind is like to stand, on that side they 
stop up the mouths of their holes, and make an overture 
on the other against it. Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 3s. 


2+. An open place. 


The wasteful! hylls unto his threate 
Isa playne overture. Spenser, Shep. Cal, July. 


3. Opening; disclosure; discovery. [Rare.] 


Iwish... 
You had only fn your silent judgment tried it, 
Without more overture. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 172, 


Then Heracleon demanded of him whether this doc- 
trine concerned Plato? and how it was that Plato had 
given the overture and beginning of such matter ? 

Holland, te. of Plutarch, p. 1085. 


4. In music, an orchestral movement properly 
serving as 4 prelude or introduction to an ex- 


tended work, as an opera or oratorio. Its form 
varies from a brief flourish to a medley of melodies or 
themes extracted from the body of the work, or to a 
composition of independent form complete in itself. In 
some cases overtures are divided into two or more sec- 
tions or movements, resembling those of a suite or a sym- 
phony, each modeled upon some dance form, the sonata 
orm, the fugue form, etc.; but they are more frequently 
in a single continuous movement. Many veritable over- 
tures being successfully used as concert pieces, it is now 
customary to give the name to detached works for orches- 
tra which are intended simply for concert use, though in 
such cases a special title is usually given to the compusi- 
tion. 
5. Something offered to open the way to some 
conclusion; something proposed for accep- 
tance or rejection; & proposal: as, to make 
overtures of peace. 


Sec. Lord. I hear there is an overture of peace. 
First Lord. Nay, I assure you, a peace concluded. 
Shak., All's Well, iv. 8 46. 


I belfeve without any Scruples what you write, that Sir 
Wm. St. Geon made an Overture to him [Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh] of procuring his pardon for 1500. 

Howell, Letters, ti. 61. 
Specifically—6. Eccles.,in Presbyterian church 
law, a formal proposal submitted to an ecclesi- 


astical court. An overture may proceed either from 
an inferior court or from one or more members of the 
court to which it is presented. In the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland (as in the supreme courts 
of most Presbyterian churches) legislative action is initi- 
ated by adupting an overture and sending it to presby- 
teries for their consideration. See the quotation. 


Before the General Assembly passes any Acts which are 
to be binding rules and constitutions to the Church, ... 
the same must be first proposed as an orerture to the As- 
sembly, and, being passed by them as such, be remitted 
to the consideration of the several Presbyteries of this 
Church, and their opinions and consent reported to the 
next General Assembly... . If returns... show thata 
majority of the Presbyteries approve, the overture as sent 
down may then be passed, and most frequently is passed, 
into an Act by the Assembly. 

W. Mair, Digest of Church Laws, p. 36. 


=Syn. 5. Proposition, etc. See proposal. 

overture (0’vér-tur), v.t. ([<overture,n.] Ec- 
cles., to submit an overture to. See overture, 
n., 6. 

overturn (6-vér-térn’), v. % [«ME. overturnen, 
overtyrnen ; < over + turn.) 1. To overset; 
upset; overthrow. 

I dreamed a dream, and, lo, a cake of barley bread tum- 
bled into the host of Midian, and came unto a tent, and 
smote it that it fell, and overturned it, that the tent lay 
along. Judges vii. 13. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Shak., Sonnets, lv. 


2. To subvert; ruin; destroy; bring to naught. 


But pain fs perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and, excessive, overturne 
All patience, Milton, P. L., vi. 463. 


3. To overpower; conquer; overwhelm. 


Achilles also afterward arose, 

Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight, 

Mony Troiens overtyrnyt, tumblit to dethe. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1 7243. 


He withholdeth the waters, and they d up: also he 
sendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. Job xii. 15. 


Let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 24. 
=Syn. Overturn, Overthrow, Subvert, Invert, upset. throw 
down, beat down, prostrate. The first three of the itali- 
cized words indicate violence and destructiveness. Jn- 
vert is rarely used where the action is not careful and with 
a purpose : as, to tuvert a goblet to prevent its being filled. 
That which is overturned or orerthrown is brought down 
from a standing or erect position to lie prostrate. Over- 
throw indicates more violence or energy than overturn, as 
throw is stronger than turn. That which is subverted is 
reached to the very bottom and goes to wreck in the turn- 
ing: as, to subvert the very foundations of justice. To 
invert is primarily to turn upside down, but it may be 
used figuratively, of things not material, for turning wrong 
side before or reversing : as, to tnrert the order of a sen- 
tence. See defeat, v. t., and demolish. 

IT, intrans. To be overturned; capsize: as, 
a boat that is likely to overturn. 


ouverture, au opening, a proposal, < overt, open: overturn (0’vér-térn), x. 1. The state of being 


see overt.) 1}, An opening; an aperture; a 
hole, 


overturned or subverted; the act of overturn- 
ing; overthrow. 


overturn 


No awkward overturns of glasses, plates, and salt-cellers. 
C field, Letters, (Latham.) 


The only evidence of this great overturn of everybody's 
habits in the house was that the room in which the dan- 
cing had been remained untouched. 

Mrs, Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxiil. 


2. Refrain; burden. 


There were pipers playing in every neuk, 
And ladies dancing, jimp and sma’ ; 
And aye the mcreturn o' their tune 
Was “Our wee wee man has been lang awa!” 
Motherwell, quoted in Child's Ballads, L. 127, note. 
overturner (6-vér-tér’nér), n. One who or that 
which overturns or subverts. 
I have brought before you a robber of the public trea- 
sure, an overturner of law and justice. Suvft. 
overtwertt, adv. and prep. A Middle English 
variant of overthwart. Chaucer. 
overtwine (0-véer-twin’),v.t. To twine over or 
about; inwreathe. Shelley. 
overuse (0-vér-iiz’), v. & To use to excess; use 
too much or too frequently. 
overuse (0’vér-us), n. Toomuch or too frequent 
use. 


overvailt, v. ¢«. An obsolete form of overveil. 


overvaluation (6-vér-val-i-a’shon), n. Too 
high valuation; an overestimate. 
overvalue (6-vér-val’a), v. t=. 1. To set too 


great value on; rate at too higha price: as, to 
overvalue a house; to overvalue one’s self. 
He was so far from overvalutng any of the appendages 


of life that the thoughts even of life itself did not seem 
to affect him. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi. 


2. To exceed in value. 


I dare thereupon pawn the mofety of my estate to your 
ring : which, in my opinion, o’ervalues it something. 
Shak., Cymbeline, i. 4. 120. 


overvault (6-vér-valt’), v. ¢ To arch over. 


Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 
That over-vaulted grateful gloom. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


overveil (6-vér-val’), v. ¢ To cover or conceal 


with or as with a veil. 
The day begins to break, and night fs fled, 


Whose pitchy mantle over-vetl'd the earth. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 2. 82. 


overview? (6’vér-va), m. An overlooking; in- 
spection. 
Too bitter is thy jest. 
Are we betray’d thus to thy over-vriew ? 
Shak., L. L. L., iv. 8. 175. 
overview (6-vér-vi’), v. ¢. To overlook. 


It overviews a spacious garden, 
Amidst which stands an alabaster fountain, 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, ili. 3 
over-violent (6-vér-vi’6-lent), a. Excessively 
violent or passionate; prone to violence or 
abuse. Dryden. 
overvote (0-vér-vot’), v. t. To outvote; outnum- 
ber in votes given. ikon Basilike. 
overwalk (6-vér-w&k’), v. ¢ To walk over or 
upon. 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and adventurons spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 8. 192. 


overwaltt, v. ¢ [ME. overwalten; < over + 
walt.) To roll over; overturn. 
All the folke, with there fos, frusshet to dethe, 
And the wallis ouerwalt into the wete dyches. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. ‘IT. 8.), 1. 8155. 
overwart (0-vér-war’).v. ¢. Tosurpassin war; 
eonquer. Warner, Albion’s England, v. 25. 
overwardt (0’vér-wird), adr. [< ME. overward, 
< over + -ward.] Across; crosswise. 
And wethir thou thi landes eree or delve, 
Overward and afterlonge |lengthwise] extende a lyne. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 
overwash (6-vér-wosh’), v. ¢. To wash or flow 
over; spread over or on. | 
But durst not ask of her sara eet 
Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-:rash'd with woe. 
Shak., Lucrece, lL 1225. 
overwatch (6-vér-woch’), v. JI, trans. 1. To 
watch to excess.—2. To exhaust or fatigue by 
long want of rest. 
What! thou speak’st drowsfly? 


Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’eriratch’d. 
Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 241. 


It hapneth many times that the mother orer-watcheth 
her selfe to spinne, and the father to grow old in gather- 
ing a sufficient portion. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 298. 


8. To watch over; overlook. 


What must be the ever overwatching of a steeple like that 
of Wellingborough to a middling town of a dozen thousand 
people? Art Jour. (London), No. 58, p. 231. 


II. intrans. To watch too long or too late. 
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I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn 
As much as we this night have overwatch'd,. 
Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 873 
overwatcht, . ([ME. overwacche: see over- 
watch, v.] Watching too long or too late. 
And euere shall thou ffynde, as ffer as thou walkiste, 
That wisdom and ouere-wacche wonneth tfer asundre. 
Richard the Redelegs, iii. 282. 
overwaxt, v.t. [ME. overwaxen, increase great- 
ly (ef. AS. oferweaxan, grow over); < over + 
wazl.] To increase greatly. 
For ghoure feith ouerwezith, and the charite of ech of 
ghou to othir aboundith. Wyclif, 2 Thes. i. 3. 
overwear (6-vér-war’), v. t. 1. To wear too 
much; consume, exhaust, or wear out: chiefly 
in the past participle. 
With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o'errorn. 
Shak., Sonnets, Lxifi. 
The jealous o’erwworn widow and herself, 
Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 


Are mighty gossips in this monarchy. 
Shak., Rich. IIT., i. 1. 81. 


That, overworn at noonday, I must yield 

To other hands. Whittier, Prisoner of Naples. 
2. To wear until it is worn out; wear thread- 
bare; render trite. 


As one past Cpe, abandon’d, 
And by himself given over; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 

O'erworn and soil'd. Milton, S. A., 1. 123. 


Who you are and what you would are out of my welkin, 
I might say “ element,” but the word is over-worn. 
hak., T. N., iif. 1. 66. 
3+. Hence, to pass through; leave behind. 


But all that (measles) is so safely overrcorn that I dare 
not only desire to put myself into your presence, but, by 
your mediation, a little farther. Donne, Letters, xix. 

overwear (0’vér-war), n. Outer clothing, as 
overcoats, cloaks, ete.: a trade-name. 

overweary (0-vér-wér’i), v. ¢ To exhaust with 
fatigue; tire out. 

Might not Palinurus ... fall asleep and drop into the 
sea, having been overicearted with watching? 

Dryden, Ded. of Eneid. 
overweather (0-vér-weFH’ér), v. t. To bruise 
or batter by the violence of weather. [Rare.] 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails! 
Shak., M. of V., ii. 6. 18. 
overween (6-vér-w6én’),v. [Formerly also over- 
wean; (ME. overwenen; (over + ween.) I, in- 
trans. To think too highly or confidently, espe- 
cially of one’s self; be arrogantly conceited; 
presume: now chiefly in the present participle. 

Mochel is he fol and ouerweninde thet wythoute ouer- 


cominge abit (abideth, t. e. expecteth] to habbe the coroune, 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 169. 

IIaving myself ouer-weaned with them of Nineuie in 

publishing sundry wanton Pamphlets, and setting forth 
Axiomes of amorous Philosophy. 

Greene, Address prefixed to Mourning Garment. 


This o’erweening rascal, 
This peremptory Face. 
B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 2. 
My eye 's too quick, my heart o'errreens too much, 
Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, iii. 2. 143, 

II.+ trans. To make conceited or arrogant. 

Injuries can no more discourage him than applause can 
overiween him. Ford, Line of Life. 
To overween one’s selft, to flatter one’s self; imagine 
vainly or presumptuously. 

Another Ambassadour vsed the like ouersight by ouer- 
weening himselfe that he could naturally i ig the French 
tongue, whereas in troth he was not skilful] in their termes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 227. 

overweenert (0-vér-wé’nér), n. One who is 

conceitedly confident or thinks too highly or too 

favorably of himself; a presumptuous or con- 
ceited person. 

Vor the proude ouerirenere . . . yef me him chasteth: 
he is wroth. Ayenbite of Ineyt (E. E. T. 3.), p. 22. 
A flatterer of myself, or overweener. 

Massinger, Parliament of Love, fi. 1. 

overweening (6-vér-wé’ning), n. [« ME. over- 

weening ; verbal n. of overween, v.) Presump- 
tion; arrogance. 

Ouerweeninge thet we clepeth presumcion. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 17. 


Take heed of over-weening, and compare 

The peacock's feet with the gay peacock’s train. 
Sir J. Davies, Immortal. of Soul, xxxiv. 
Enthusiasm, . . . though founded neither on reason nor 
divine revelation, but rising from the conceits of a warmed 
or orerncecning brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, 
more powerfully on the persuasions and actions of men 
than either. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. xix. 7. 


overweeningly (6-vér-w6é’/ning-li), adr. In an 
overweening manner; with too much conceit or 


presumption. 
overweeningness (6-vér-wé’ning-nes),n. The 
quality of being overweening; undue confi- 


dence; presumption; arrogance. 


overwind 


overweigh (6-vér-wa’), v. tf. [« ME. overwegen 
(= D. MLG. overwegen = OHG. ubarwegan, 
MHG. iiberiregen, G. tiberwiegen = Sw. ofver- 
vdga = Dan. overveje); «over + weigh.) Toex- 
ceed in weight; preponderate over; outweigh; 
overbalance. 
My unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life, .. . 
Will so your accusation o igh 
That you shall stifle in your own report 
And smell of calumny. Shak., M. for M., iL 4. 157. 
overweight (6’vér-wat), n. [= D. overwigt = 
MLG., overtcicht = G. tibergewicht = Dan. over- 
vegt; as over + weight.) 1. Greater weight 
than is required by law, custom, or rule; great- 
er weight than is desired or intended.— 2. Pre- 
ponderance: sometimes used adjectively. 

He displaced Guy, because he found him of no over- 
weight worth, scarce passable without favourable allow- 
ance. Fuller, Holy War, ii. 42. (Davies.) 

overweight (6-vér-wat’), v. t. To weigh down; 
burden to excess; hamper. 

It is urged that the moral purpose of the book has over- 
weighted the art of it. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 265. 

overwell (6-vér-wel’), v.t. [< ME. renter, 

overflow, < AS. oferwillan, boil down, boil too 

much (= D. overwellen = MHG. tiberwellen, tiber- 

wallen, G. tiberwallen, boil over), < ofer, over, + 
willan, well, boil: see welll.] To overflow. 


The water [of the spring] overwelled the edge, and soft) 


went through lines of light to shadows and an untol 
bourne. R. D. Blackmore 


, Lorna Doone, xix. 
overwentt (6-vér-went’), pp. Overgone. Spen- 
ser, Shep. Cal., March. 
overwett (0’vér-wet),. Excessive wetness or 
moisture. 
Another ill accident is over-wet at sowing time. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 669. 
overwhelm (6-vér-hwelm’), v. & [« ME. over- 
whelmen, overqwelmen, also overwhelven; ¢ over 
+ whelm.] 1. To overturn and cover; over- 
come; swallow up; submerge; overpower: 
crush: literally or figuratively. 
The sea overwhelmed their enemies. Ps. Ixxvili. 53. 
I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath over- 
whelmed all her Htter but one. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 13. 


Your goodness, signiors, 
And charitable favours, overwhelm me. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, L 1. 


Part of the erot 
About the entry, fell, and overnche med 
Some of the waiters. B. Jonson, Sejanus, iv. 1. 


Gaza yet stands, but all her sone are fallen, 
All in a moment overwhelm’d and fallen. 
Multon, 8. A., 1. 1559. 


These evil times, like the great deluge, have overwchelmed 
and confused all carthly things. 
Hacaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
2+. To turn up; stir up; toss. 


Ofte the horyble wynd Aquilon moeveth boylynge tem- 
pestes and orerwelneeth (var. overwhelweth, in sixteenth- 
century editions overwhelveth| the see. 

Chaucer, Boéthius, ii. meter 3. 
3+. To overhang or overlook. [Rare.] 


I do remember an apothecary — 
And hereabouts he dwells— which late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples. Shak., R. and J., v. 1. $9. 
4+. To turn over so as to cover; put over. 
Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. 
Dr. Papin, quoted in Birch’s Hist. Roy. Soc., IV. 288. 
=Syn. 1. Overpower, Overthrow, etc. (see defeat) overbear. 
overwhelm (0’vér-hwelm), n. [< overwhelm, t.] 
The act of overwhelming; an overpowering de- 


gree. [Rare.] 
In such an overwhelm 
Of wonderful, on man’s astonish’d sight 
Rushes Omnipotence. 
Young, Night Thoughts, ix. 687. 
overwhelmingly (6-vér-hwel’ ming-li), adr. 
In an overwhelming or overpowering manner. 
Dr. H. More. ; 
overwhelvet, v. t A Middle English form of 
overwhelm, 2. 
overwhile (6-vér-hwil’), adv. Sometimes; at 
length. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. ] 
overwint, v. ¢. [ME. overwinnen, < AS. ofer- 
winnan (= OHG. ubarwinnan), overcome, < ofer, 
over, + winnan, fight, win: see tin.) To over- 
comes conquer. 
What! wenys that woode warlowe ouere-2 vs thus 
lightly? York Plays, p. 310. 
overwind (6-vér-wind’ ), v. ¢. To wind too much. 


‘“My watch has stopped,” said Mr. Nickleby; “I don’t 
know from what cause.” 
‘“‘Not wound up,” said Noggs. 
‘Yes, it is,” said Mr. Nickleby. | 
“Over-wound then,” rejoined Noggs. 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, ii. 


Specifically; in mining, to wind (a hoisting apparatus) so 
that the cage rises above its proper position for being un- 


overwind 


loaded. Overwinding is a fruitful source of danger in 
mining, and many expedients have been adopted for its 
prevention. 


overwing (6-vér-wing’), v. ¢. 
or beyond. 
My ha love will overwing all bounds. 
a o Keats, Endymion, ii, 
2. To outflank; extend beyond the wing of, as 
an army. 


Agricola, doubting to be overnvinged, stretches out his 
front, though somewhat of the thinnest. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., i. 


1. To fly over 


overwise (0-vér-wiz’),a. Too wise; affectedly 
wise. 

not righteous over much; neither make thyself over 

wise. Eccl. vii. 16. 


And Willy's wife has written; she never was over-2cise, 
Never the wife for Willy. Tennyson, Grandmother. 
overwisely (6-vér-wiz’li), adv. In an affectedly 
wise manner; wisely to affectation. 
overwiseness (6-vér-wiz’nes), n. Pretended or 
affected wisdom. 
Tell wisdom, she entangles 
Herself in overwiseness. Raleigh, The Lie. 
overwitt (6-vér-wit’), v. t Tooverreach in wit 
or craft; outwit. Srcift, Answer to Paulus. 
overwoody (6-vér-wid’i), a. Producing branch- 
es rather than fruit; running to wood. 
Fruit-trees over-zcoody reach'd too far 
Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces. Milton, P. L., v. 213. 
overword (0’vér-wérd), ». The leading idea 
or a repeated phrase, as of a song or ballad; 
the refrain; burden. 


And aye the o’erword o' the sang 
Was— ‘Your love can no win here.” 
The Gay Goss-Hawk (Child's Ballads, ITT. 279). 


Prudence is her o’erword aye. 
Burns, Ob Poortith Cauld, and Restless Love. 
overwordt (6-vér-wérd’), v. ¢. To express in too 
many words: sometimes used reflexively. 
Describing asmallfly, . . . he extremely overworded and 
overspake himself in his expression of it, as if he had 
spoken of the Nemean Lion. 
Hales, Golden Remains, p. 229. 
overwork (6’vér-wérk), n. [« ME. oferwerc, < 
AS. oferweorc, ofergeweorc, & superstructure 
(as a tomb), < ofer, over, + weorc, gcweorc, & 
work: see over and work, n.] 1+. A super- 
structure. 
Oferr thatt arrke wass 
An oferwerre (the mercy-seat) wel limmbredd. 
Ornnulum, 1. 1085. 
2. Excessive work or labor; work or labor that 
exceeds the strength or on city of the indi- 
vidual or endangers his health.—3. Work done 
beyond the amount stipulated; work done in 
overhours or overtime. 
overwork (6-vér-wérk’), v. 4; pret. and pp. 
overworked, overwrought, ppr. overworking. [= 
D. overwerken; as over + work, v.] To cause 
to work too hard; cause to labor too much; 
impose too much work upon; wear out by over- 
work: often used reflexively. 
Seeing my maister so continually to chide me, .. . 80 
to overworke me, and so cruelly to deale with me,... I 
desired him oftentimes that it might please him to sell 
mee, or else to giue order to kill me. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 143. 
overworry (0-vér-wur’i), ». Excessive worry 
or anxiety. 
The whole train of nervous diseases brought on by over- 


work or overworry. The Century, 614. 


overwrest (6-vér-rest’), v. ¢. Todistort; wrest 
out of proper position, relation, or semblance. 
Such to-be-pitied and o’er-wrested seeming 
He acts thy greatness in. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 157. 
overwrestle (6-vér-res’1), v. t. To subdue by 
wrestling. 


At last, when life recover’d had the raine, 
And over-wrestled his strong enimy. 


nser, F. Q., L vil. 24. 

overwrite (0-vér-rit’), v. t 1. To write over 

some other writing, or to cover, a8 a manu- 
script, with other writing. 

This (MS. of the Gospel of St. Matthew] was cut to 
pieces . . . and another Book overwritten in a small Mod- 
ern Greek Hand, about 150 years ago. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 108. 
2. To superscribe; entitle. 

"Tis a tale indeed! . . . and is overwritten, the Intrica- 

cies of Diego and Julia. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 1. 
overwrought (6-vér-rit’), p.a. 1. Worked too 
hard or too much.— 2, Worked up or excited to 
excess; overexcited: as, overwrought feelings, 

imagination, ete. 
It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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3. Worked all over; covered with decorative 
work: as, a garment overwrought with embroi- 
dered flowers. 
Of Gothic structure was the Northern side, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 
Pope, Temple of Fame, L 120. 
4. Labored or elaborated to excess; over- 
done. 

A work may be overwrought as well as underwrought; 
too much labour often takes away the spirit by adding to 
the polishing. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. (Latham.) 
ove t,v.t. [ME. overwrien, overwrizen, cover 
over; < over + wryl, cover.] To cover over. 

A roten swerd and welny blaake, it selve 
Suffysing wel with graas to ouerwrie, 
And tough to glue ayein though thowe it delve. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 3 
overyear (6’vér-yér’), adv. Over the year; 
until next year. 
overyear (0’vér-yér), a. [< overyear, advz] 
Kept over until next year: as, an overyear bul- 
lock. See the quotation. [Prov. Eng. ] 

Bullocks which are not finished at three years old, if 
home-breds, or the first winter after buying, if purchased 
but are kept through the ensuing summer to be fatted 
the next winter, are said to be kept over-year, and are 
termed over-year bullocks, alliwell. 

overyeart (6-vér-yér’), v. t. To keep over or 
through the year; make too old; make over- 
ripe. 

Sir, the letters that you haue to sende, and the daugh- 
ters that you haue to marrie, care ye not to leaue them 
farre over yeared: for in our countrie ae do not over 
yeare other things than their bacon, which they will eate, 
and their store wine, which they will drinke. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 52. 


There is not a proverb salts your tongue, but plants 
Whole colonies of white hairs. Oh, what a business 
These hands must have, when you have married me, 
To pick out sentences that over-year you ! 

T. Tomkis (), Albumagar, iv. 18. 


Among them dwelt 
A maid whose fruit was ripe, not overyeared. 
Fairfax. 
overzealedt (5-vér-zéld’), a. Too much excited 
with zeal; actuated by too much zeal. Fuller, 
Holy War, p. 214. 
ovest, x. pl. An obsolete variant of eaves. 

The nyght crowe abideth in old walles. And the sparowe 
maketh his restynge place in the coverynge of an house or 
in the house oves. 

Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, Ps. cxliii. 1. 
Ovibos (0’vi-bos), ». [NL.,a combination of 
the two generic words Ovis and Bos ; ¢ L. ovis, a 
sheep, + bos, an ox: see Ovis and Bos.) The 
only genus of Ovibovine extant, with one living 
species, O. moschatus, the musk-ox. 
Ovibovine (0’vi-b6-vi'né), n. pl. [ NL., ¢ Ovi- 
bos (-bov-) + -inw.] Asubfamily of Bovide, in- 
termediate in character between sheep and 


oxen; the musk-oxen. They have narrow molars 
with supplementary tubercles, and a broad flat basfoccipi- 
tal bone ridged and fossate on each side. There is but one 
extant genus, Ovibos. See cut under musk-oz. 


ovibovine (6-vi-b0’vin), a.andn. [< L. ovis, a 
sheep, + bovinus, of an ox: see ovine and bovine. 
Cf. Oviboving.] JI. a. Ovine and bovine, or 
like a sheep and an ox; of or pertaining to the 
Ovibovine. 

II. n. An ovibovine animal, as the musk-ox. 

ovicapsular (6-vi-kap’si-lir),a. [< ovicapsule 

+ -ar3,] Of or pertaining to an ovicapsule: 
as, ovicapsular epithelium. 

ovica @ (6-vi-kap’sil), ». [< L. ovum, an 
egg, + capsula, dim. of capsa, a box: see cap- 
sule.} An egg-case; an ovisac; a capsule of 
an individual ovum, answering to what is called 
a Graafian follicle in the human species, or & 
case of several ova. See cut under mermaid’s- 
purse. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 380. 

ovicell (6’vi-sel),n. [< L. ovum, an egg,+ cella, 
a cell: see cell.] 1. The odcyst of a polyzoan; 
a dilatation of the body-wall of the polypid, in 
which the germs may undergo early stages of 
their development.—2, An early state of the 
ampullaceous sacs in sponges. H. J. Carter. 

ovicellular (6-vi-sel’i-lir), a. ([< ovicell, after 
cellular.) Pertaining to an ovicell; odcystic: 
as, the ovicellular dilatation of a polyzoan. 

ovicide (0’vi-sid), ». [< L. ovis, a sheep, + -cidi- 
um, < cedere, kill.] Sheep-slaughter. [Humor- 
ous. ] 


There it (a dog) lay — the little sinister-looking tail im- 
ey perked up, like an infernal gnomon on a Satanic 
l-plate— Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 364. 

ovicyst (6’vi-sist), ». ([< L. ovum, an egg, + 
Gr. kioric,a pouch: see cyst.] In Ascidia, the 
pouch in which incubation takes place; a diver- 
ticulum of the wall of the atrium, which pro- 


Ovins 


jects into the atrial cavity, and into which is 
received the ovarian follicle containing an im- 
pregnatedovum. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 533. 

ovicystic (6-vi-sis’tik), a. [« ovicyst + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the ovicyst or incubatory pouch 
of an ascidian. 

Ovide (0’vi-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ovis + -ide.] 
Sheep and goats as a family of ruminants apart 
from Bovide. Caprid@isasynonym. See Ovi- 
ne. 

Ovidian (6-vid’i-an), a. [« L. Ovidius, Ovid 
(see def.), + -an.] Belonging to or character- 
istic of the Latin poet Ovid (Publius Ovidius 
Naso), born 43 B. C., died A. D. 17. 

oviducal (0’vi-di-kal), a. [< L. ovum, an egg, 
+ ducere, lead: see duct.] Having the charac- 
ter of an oviduct; pertaining in any way to ovi- 
ducts; oviducent: as, an oviducal tube; ovidu- 
cal arteries or veins; oviducal gestation. 

The oviducal veins: two or three vessels entering .. . 


(in the female) immediately behind the dorso-luinbar vein. 


Huziey and Martin, Elem. Biol, p. 83. 


oviducent (6’vi-di-sent), a. [< L. ovum, an 
egg, + ducen(t-)s, ppr. of ducere, lead: see duct.) 


Same as oviducal. 

oviduct (6’vi-dukt), ». [« NL. oviductus, « L. | 
ovum, egg, + ductus, a leading, duct: see duct.) 
The excretory duct of the female genital gland, 
or female pone a passage for the ovum or 
egg from the ovary of an animal: chiefly applied 
to such a structure in an oviparous animal, not 
differentiated into Fallopian tube, womb, and 
vagina. An oviduct exists in most vertebrates, and is 
usually ed, there being one to each ovary, but often 
single, the duct of one or the other side remaining unde- 
veloped, as in birds, When well formed, as in birds and 
other animals which lay large eggs to be hatched outside 
the body, the oviduct is a musculomembranous tube or ca- 
nal, of which one end is in relation with or applied to the 
ovary, and the other debouches in the cloaca, the tube being 
held in place by a special mesentery or mesometrium. In 
the course of the oviduct its mucous membrane acquires 
special characteristics, and secretes different substances ; 
so that the ovum, escaping from the ovary as a ball of yel- 
low yolk, becomes successively coated with white albu- 
men, with a soft eBg-pod, and finally, as in birds, with a 
hard chalky shell. The oviducts of the lowest mammals, 
which are oviparous, are of similar character; but in most 
mammals the pair of oviducts coalesce in the greater part 
of their length, whence result a single vagina and wom 
with a pair of Fallopian tubes or oviducts in a restrict 
sense. A womb or uterus is simply a specialized part 
of an oviduct, where the ovum is detained long enough to 
be developed into a fetus and born alive. The oviducts of 
invertebrates, where any exist, are as diverse in character 
as the ovaries, See ovary), and cuts under Dendroceia, 
Dibranchiata, Epizoa, and germarium,. 

oviferous (6-vif’e-rus), a. [<L. ovum, an egg, 
+ ferre=K. bearl.] Bearing eggs; ovigerous: 
specifically applied to certain receptacles into 
which ova are taken upon their escape from the 
Ovary, aS 1n some crustaceans. 

oviform: (6’vi-férm), a. [< L. ovum, egg, + 
forma, form.) 1. Egg-shaped; ovaliform. spe- 
cifically — (a) In entom., shaped like an egg; having the 
longitudinal section ovate and the transverse circular: as, 
an ovform terminal joint of an antenna. (6) In ichth., 
having an oval lateral outline or profile, in which the great- 
est height or depth is in advance of the middle, as in the 
opah and other fishes. (c) In decorative art, having the 
greater or more fmportant part i sn ed: as, an oviform 
vase or pitcher (one which has the body of this form). 


2. Having the morphological character of an 


ovum. 
oviform? (6’vi-férm), a. [< L. ovis, sheep, + 
a 


forma, form.] Sheep-like; ovine. 

ovigenous (0-vij’e-nus),a. [< L. ovum, e 
-genus, producing: see -genous.] Giving rise to 
an ovum; producing ova, as the ovary: as, an 
ovigenous organ. 

ovigerm (6’vi-jérm), n. 
germ.] ovum. 


The ovigerms, with their germinal vesicles and spots. 
Darwin, Cirripedia, p. 58. 


ovigerous (6-vij’e-rus), a. [< L. ovum, egg, + 
gerere, carry.) Bearing ovaor eggs; oviferous. 
— us frenum, a process projecting on each side 
from the inner wall of the sac of a cirriped, serving to stick 
the eggs together till they hatch. Hualey, Anat. Invert., 
p. 257. See cut under Balanus, 

Ovina (6-vi’ni), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of LL. 
ovinus, pertaining to sheep: see ovine.} Ovine 
animals, including sheep and goats: same as 
Ovide. See Ovine, Caprine. 

Ovineg (6-vi’né), n. pl. [NL., fem. pl. of LL. 
ovinus, pertaining to sheep: see ovine.] Sheep 
alone as a subfamily of povida, having horns 
eurved spirally outward and forward, with a 
continuous ridge along the convexity of the 


curve. Three genera are commonly referred to Orine — 
Ovia, Peeudoriz, and Ammotragus. Thegroupincludes all 
kinds of wild sheep, as the bighorn, argali, mouflon, 
ne and aoudad. See cuts under aoudad, bighorn, 
and Ovis. 


[< L. ovum, egg, + E. 


ovine 


ovine (6’vin),a.andn. (« LL. ovinus, pertain- 
ing to sheep, <¢ L. ovis, sheep: see Ovisy I. a. 
Sheep-like; oviform; of or pertaining to the 
Ovine or to sheep. 

In Provence the shepherds whistle to their flocks, and 
the sheep always follow very promp with ovine una- 
nimity. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 202. 

II, x. A member of the Ovine; a sheep. 

Ovipara (6-vip’a-rii), n.pl. (NL., neut. pl. of 
LL. oviparus, egg-laying: see oviparous.] Ani- 
mals which lay eggs to be hatched outside the 
body of the female parent, or those which are 
oviparous: opposed to Vivipara. Most animals, up 
to and eee all birds and the lowest mammals, are of 
this character, though there are exceptions among reptiles, 
fishes, and many invertebrates. The term has no classifi- 
catory significance. 

oviparity (6-vi-par’i-ti), mn. [= F. oviparité, < 
LL. oviparus, egg-laying: see oviparous.] The 
property of being ou perones the habit of lay- 
ing eggs to be hatched outside the body; ovipa- 
rousness. 


W. H. Caldwell’s discovery of the oviparity of the Mono- 
tremata. D.C. Wooldridge, Proc. Roy. Soc., XX XVIII. 57. 


oviparous (6-vip’a-rus),a. [=F. ovipare =Sp. 
oviparo = Pg. It. oviparo, < LL. oviparus, that 
produces eggs, egg-laying, < L. ovum, egg, + pa- 
rere, produce.] Laying eggs to be hatched, or 
producing ova to be matured, outside the body 
of the parent; pertaining to the Ovipara: distin- 


parsned from ovoviviparous and from viviparous. 


e lowest mammals, all birds, most reptiles, most fishes, 
and the great majority of invertebrates are oviparous. See 


ovoviviparous, 

oviposit (6-vi-poz’it), v. i. ([< L. ovum, egg, + 
posttus, pp. of ponere, lay: see posit. ] To lay 
eggs; specifically, in entom., to deposit eggs wit 
an Ovipositor, as an insect. 

oviposition (0’vi-po-zish’on), n. [< oviposit + 
-ion, after position.] The act of ovipositing; 
deposition or laying of eggs, especially with an 


ovism (6’vizm), x. 


ovispermary (0-vi-spér’ma-ri), 7. and a. 


ovist (6’ vist), 2. 


ovogenous (6-voj’e-nus), a. 


ovoid (6’ void), a. and x. 
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thus connected or coherent. See cuts under Copepoda 
cyathozocid, and Epizoa. ; 


oviscapt (0’vi-skapt), ». [Irreg.< L. ovum, egg, 


+ Gr. oxdrreiv, dig.) Same as ovipositor. De 
Serres. 
[< L. ovum, egg, + -ism.] 
The doctrine that the egg contains all the or- 
gans of the future animal. See eran ‘: 
{< L. 
ovum, egg, + NL. spermarium, spermary: see 
spermary.] I, n.; pl. ovtspermaries (-riz). A 
hermaphroditic sexual organ generating both 
ova and spermatozoa; an ovotestis. 

ITI, a. Of or pertaining to an ovispermary; 
ovotesticular: as, an ovispermary product. 
[< L. ovum, egg, + -ist.] Same 
as ovulist: opposite of spermist or animalculist. 
See incasement. 


The oviats, who regarded the as the true . 
“Hcye. Brit., XXIV. 816, 


ovococcus (0-v0-kok’us), ».; pl. ovococci (-8i). 


(NL., <¢ L. ovum, egg, + Gr. xdéxxoc, berry: see 
coccus.] The nucleus of an ovule or egg-cell 
before impregnation, corresponding to the sper- 
mococcus of the sperm-cell. 


ovogenesis (6-v0-jen’e-sis),m. [NL.,<L. ovum, 


egg, + genesis, generation: see genesis.] The 
generation of an ovum; the process of origi- 
nating or producing ova. Amer. Nat., XXI. 947. 
Also odgenesis. 


ovogenetic(6’v6-jé-net’ik),a. [< NL. ovogenesis, 


after genetic.] Of or pertaining to ovogenesis; 

odgenetic; ovogenous. Aicros. Science, N.58., 
VI. 598. 

(Cf. ovigenous.] 

Same as ovogenetic. 

I have interpreted the first polar body of the Metazoan 
ovum as a carrier of ovogenous plasm. Nature, XLI. 322. 
[< L. ovum, egg, + Gr. 
eldoc, form.) I, a. Egg-shaped: said of solids. 


ovoviviparity (6-v9-viv-i-par’i-ti), n. 


ovoviviparous fore weap are) a 


ovula, 7. 
ovular (6’vi-lir), a. 


Ovularia (6-vi-la’ri-#), n. pl. 


ovularian (6-vi-la’ri-an), a. and n. 


ovule 


neut. pl. of ovoviviparus : see ovoviviparous.| In 
Blyth’s classification (1849), a subclass of Afam- 
malia, including the marsupials and mono- 
tremes, which latter have since been shown to 
be truly oviparous. 
[< ovo- 
vivipar-ous + -ity.] The character of being 
ovoviviparous; the ovoviviparous state, or the 
function of producing eggs to be hatched inside 
the body of the parent. 

{< NL. 


ovoviviparus, < L. ovum, egg, + LL. viviparus, 
bringing forth alive: see viviparous.] Produ- 
cing eggs which are hatched within the body of 
the parent but without placental attachment, so 
that the young are born alive, yet have not been 
developed in that direct connection with the 
blood-vessels of the mother which is character- 
istic of viviparous animals. Ovoviviparous animals 
are intermediate in this respect between oviparous and 
viviparous ones, whence the name. The process is a kind 
of internal incubation, but not a true gestation or preg- 
nancy. It occurs in some fishes, many reptiles, some 
insects, as flesh-flies, various worms, and a great many 
other invertebrates. The carrying of eggs in any special 
receptacle about the body, from the time they leave the 
ovary until they hatch, also constitutes ovoviviparity. 
The implacental mammals, as aa hey whose young 
are born very imperfect and then placed in a pouch, are 
sometimes called ovoviviparous. 


Plural of ovulum. 
[< NL. ovularis, < ovulum, 
an ovule: see ovule.] Pertaining to an ovule; 


resembling an ovule. Also ovulary.—Ovular 
abortion, abortion occurring before the twentieth day 
after conception. 


NL.: see ovu- 
lar.) Those protozoans which do not progress 
in development beyond the condition of the 
cell, and thus in their mature state resemble 
an ovum; egg-animals. Haeckel. 

{< NL. 


Ovularia + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 


ovipositor. Bot a ee EEO: “Onalaria: 
*. +. 45. ; ; L. ’ col. C. - li. e : = s e ry 
dela aera Sait oe foe Me oon aoe ot ovoidal (5’voi “dal), a. [< ovoid +-al.] Same as ae n. An egg-animal; amember of the Ovu 
ponere, lay: see posit.] The ovipositing organ 2%%4. ovulary (6’vi-la-ri), a. [<ovule + -ary.] Same 


ovolo (6’v6-16), n.; pl. ovoli (-1é). [¢< It. ovolo, 
ovolo,< ML. ovulum, a little egg, dim. of L. ovum, 
egg: see ovule,ovulum. Cf.ovum,4.] In Roman 
and later architecture, a convex molding form- 
ing in section a quarter ofacircle. Also called 
quarter-round. In Greek architecture moldings of this 


with which many (especially hymenopterous, 
orthopterous, coleopterous, and dipterous) in- 
sects are provided, and by means of which they 
asi their eggs in a position suitable for 


evelopment. It forms the end of the abdomen, sev- 
eral of the rings or 
somites of which 
are specially mod- 
ified for this pur- 
se. It normal- 
4 or usually con- 
sista of three pairs 
of rhabdites, the 
outer two pairs of 
which incase or 
sheathe the inner 
pair, and form an 
extensile tube, of 
very variable size and shape in different insects. It is 
sometimes longer than the body of the insect. In the 
terebrant hymenopters the ovipositor forms a saw or an 
auger (serra or pial In the aculeate bymenopters, as 
bees and wasps, the ovipositor is the sting or aculeus. In 
orthopters it is often conspicuous, as seen in the cut 
Also called ovisca See also cute under canker-worm 
and Cecidomyia.— rted ovipositor. See ezxserted. 
Ovis (0’vis), x. [NL., < L. ovis = Gr. di¢ aoris 
*dFic), a sheep, = E. ewe: seeewel.] In zodl., 
the typical genus of Ovine, including the do- 


as ovular. 
ovulate (6’ vi-lat), a. 
ing or oe ovules. 
ovulate (6’vi-lat), v. #.; pret. and pp. ovulated, 
ppr. ovulating. [<ovule + -ate2.] To generate 
or produce ovules; effect ovulation; form or 
roduce ova; lay eggs, as @ process of matur- 
ing ovules in the ovary and discharging them 
therefrom. 
ovulation (6-vi-la’shon), n. [< ovulate, v., + 
-ion.] The formation or production of ova or 
ovules; also, a discharge of an ovum from the 


Ovary. In women ovulation normally recurs thirteen 
times a year during the sexual life of the individual, and 
is accompanied by the phenomena of menstruation. 


ovule (0’vial), ~ [< F. ovule, < ML. ovulum, 
a little egg (NL. an ovule), dim. of L. ovum, 
egg: see ovum.] 1. A little egg; specifically, 
in anat., physiol., and zodl., an ovulum or ovum, 
especially a small one, as that of a mammal, 
or one not yet matured and discharged from 
the ovary: specifically applied by Haeckel to 
the ovum or fertilizable but unfertilized egg- 
cell of the female, conformable with the use 
of spam’ for the male sperm-cell. Its Pas 
toplasm is termed by him ovoplasm, and its 
nucleus ovococcus.—%. In bot., a young or ru- 
dimentary seed; a peculiar outgrowth or pro- 
duction of the carpel which, upon fertilization 
and the formation of an embryo within, be- 


comes the seed. In the angiospermous gynecium 
the ovules are normally produ along the 8, Or 
some of the margins, of the carpellary leaf, either im- 
mediately or by the intermediation of a placenta, which 


[< ovule + -atel.] Hav- 


Field-cricket. o, ovipositor. 


Ovolo, from Theater of Marcellus, Rome. 


class are bounded by an are of an sh the curve being 
greatest toward the top, and resembling that of an egg, 
whence the molding derives its name. See also cuts un- 
der column and quirk.— Ovoli pattern, 8 pattern formed 
of ovoli, or similar to the egg-and-dart or egg-and-anchor 
molding, as applied in a molding or a narrow border. 


ovology (6-vol’6-ji), m. [< L. ovum, egg, + Gr. 
-Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] Same as 
oology. 

ovolo-plane (6’v6-l6-plin),». A joiners’ plane 
for making ovolo moldings. 

ovoplasm (0’v6-plazm), ». [< L. ovum, egg, + 
Gr. wAdoua, something formed or molded: see 
plasm. ] The protoplasmic substance of an 
ovule or egg-cell before fecundation, corre- 
sponding to the spermoplasm of the sperm-cell. 

ovoplasmic (6-v6-plaz’mik), a. [< ovoplasm + 


-ic.) Protoplasmic, as the substance of ovo- isa more or less evident development of the leaf-margins 
plasm. aye aint 4 eal hater AAA ater ale eae are cytes 
; oO m the whole 8 ace of the ovary, or from 

ovotestes, n. Plural of ovotestes. various parts of it, in no definite order, directly from the 


ovotesticular (6’v6-tes-tik’i-lir), a. [< ovo- 
testis, after testicular.) Having the character 
of an ovotestis; hermaphrodite, as a genital 
gland; functioning both as ovary and as testis. 
ovotestis (6-v6-tes’tis), n.; pl. ovotestes (-t6z). 
[NL., < L. ovum, egg, 

+ testis, testicle.] <A 
hermaphrodite genera- 
tive organ, having at 
once the function of an 
ovary and of a testis, 


walls, and without the intervention of anything which can 
be regarded as a placenta. In nosperms the ovules 
are borne on the face of the carpe scale or at its base ; 
or on metamorphosed leaf-margins, as in Cycas; or, when 
there is no representative of the 1, on the cauline 
axis, seemingly as a direct growth of it. (Gray.) The 
only essential part of the ovule is its nucleus, or nucell 

as it has been termed recently, which is usually invest 

by one or two coats, the primine and ine. The 
coats are sacs with a narrow orifice called the foramen, 
the closed vestige of which becomes the miter in the 
seed. The proper base of the ovule is the chalaza, and it 
may be either sessile or on a stalk (funiculus) of its own. 


Fighting Ram, a variety of Ovis arics. 


mestic sheep, Ovis aries, with its wild originals 
and most other wild sheep. 0. montana is the Roc 


Mountain bighorn; closely related species are O. argalt 
and O. musimon. See cut under bighorn. 


ores 
ovisac (6’vi-sak), n: [CL. ovum, egg, + aaccus, Such ag oceur in many The Mum 1 the scar left when the sood iu detached 
ree amahehes eleed eg J : Bac, cyst, or cel’ CoOn~ monecious mollusks. cited pous, campylotropous, amphitropous, or anatropous ; and 
aining an ovum or ova; an ovicell, ovicyst, or Hurley, Anat. Invert., ! as to position in the ovary, they may be erect, ascending, 
ovicapsule: variously applied. (a) A Graatianfol- 3, 495. Carcal End of a Follicle of Ovo- horizontal, penduloug, or suspended. In regard to num- 


licle or proper ovarian ovisac. (b) An egg-pod or egg-case ; 
® membranous or gelatinous tissue or substance invest- 
ing a number of ova, forming a mass of eggs, roe, or spawn 


5, 6, bundles of spermatozoa 
in various positions; a, a, ova in 
the walls of the follicle. 


bers, they may be solitary, few, or ise ede numerous. 
See cuts under accumbent, anatropaus, funicte, 1a, 
orthotropous, and ovary. 


voviviparat (0’v0-vi- 
vip’a-ri), n. pl. [NL., 


ovule 


3. Some small body like or likened to an ovule: 
as, an ovule of Naboth. See ovulum.— agscend- 
ing ovule. See ascending. 
Ovulidz (6-vi’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Ovulum + 
-ide.] <A family of gastropods, typified by the 
enus Orulum; the egg-shells and shuttle-shells. 
he family is often uni with the cowries, Cypraide. 
The shell is elongated, the ends of the lips being drawn 
out in some cases to such length that the resulting figure 


resembles a weaver’s shuttle. Also sel called Amphi- 
ide. Also Ovuline, as a subfamily of Cypreeide. See 


cut under ovulum. 
ovuliferous (6-vi-lif’e-rus), a. (<« NL. ovulum, 
ovule, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] Producing 
ovules; oviferous. 
ovuligerous (6-vi-lij’e-rus), a. [<NL. ovulum, 
ovule, + L. gerere, carry.) Same as ovuliferous. 
ovuline (6’vi-lin), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ovuline or Ovulide. 
ovulist (6’vi-list), n. [(< NL. ovulum, a little 
egg (see ovule),+ 4st.) Anadherent of the doc- 
trine of incasement in the female: the opposite 
of spermist or animalculist. Also ovist. See 
encasement. 

In mother Eve, according to the evolutionists called 


Ovulists, were contained the miniature originals of the 
entire human race. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 349. 


ovulite (6’vi-lit), n. [< ML. ovulum, a little 
egg (see ovule), + -ite2.] A fossil egg. Imp. 
Dict. 

ovulum (6’vi-lum), n.; pl. ovula (-la). [NL., < 
ML. ovulum, a little egg, dim. of L. ovum, an egg: 
see ovule, ovum.) 1. An 
ovule; an ovum.— 2, 

[cap.} In conch., the typ- ) 
ical genus of Ovulide. y 


O. ovum is the egg-shell or chi- 
na-shell. O. (Radius) volva is 


the shuttle-shell or weaver- /. 
shell.—Ovula Nabothi, small | 
retention-cysts formed by the | 


mucous follicles of the cervix ‘i 
Also called Nabothian || 
ovum (0’vum), n.; 


a Ni 1 
ova (0’vi#). (L., = Gr. Y 
wor, an egg: see egg!.] 
1. An egg, in a broad 
biological sense; the 
proper product of an 
ovary; the female germ 
or seed, which when fer- 
tilized by the male sperm, and sometimes with- 
out such fecundation, is capable of developing 
into an individual like the parent. There is a great 
similarity in the ova of different animals throughout the 
metazoic series, from the sponge to the human being, no 
ova in their early stages being distinguishable from one an- 
other in their essential characters. All true ova, as distin- 
guished from spores and products of fission or gemmation, 
are referable to the single morphological type of the cell ; 
and they are furthermore indistinguishable from unicellu- 
lar animals, and from many of the cells composing the 
bodies of the higher animals. An ovum consists of a quan- 
tity of protoplasm or cell-substance called the vitellus or 
yotk, inclosed in a cell.wall or vitelline membrane, and 
provided with a nucleus and usually a nucleolus; it is en- 
endered in the ovarium, usually in an ovisac or so-called 
raafian follicle, isdischarged from its matrix, usually then 
meeting with the male element, and proceeds to develop 
within or without the body of the parent. The ovum prop- 
er, like most cells, is usually of microscopic size; but its 
bulk may be enormously {increased by the addition of ex- 
trinsic or adventitious protoplasmic or albuminous sub- 
stance, and it may be further protected by various kinds of 
egg-pod or egg-shell, all without losing its essential charac- 
terasacell. The largest ova, relatively and absolutely, are 
birds’ eggs, these being by far the largest cells known in 
the animal kingdom. ere the quantity of food-yolk 
which does not undergo transformation into the body of 
the chick is out of all proportion to the formative yolk 
proper, which makes only a speck in the great ball of 
“vellow” and “white.” Such ova are called meroblasttc, 
in distinction from holoblastic. The human ovum is very 
minute, relatively and absolutely, averaging about ,4, 
of an inch in diameter. It is said to have been first rec- 
ognized by K. E. von Baer in 1827. The parts of the ovum 
have been badly named, without reference to its mor- 
phology as acell. Thus, the cell-wall is called the zona 
pellucida; the nucleus is named the germinal vesicle or 
vesicle af Purkinje, and its nucleolus the germinal epot or 
Th 1 vesicle and ger 


spot Wagner. e phrases germinal : 
ra epot are misleading. e first stages of devel- 
opment of an ovum, consequent upon fertilization, con- 


sist in the segmentation of the vitellus, or yolk-division 
by which the cell-substance becomes a mulberry-mass of 
spherules, called the mornda. The rest is an intricate 
process of differentiation and specialization of these spher- 
ules, and their multiplications into the myriads of dif- 
ferent kinds of cells of which the whole body of most adult 
animals is fabricated. Some of the early special atsees 
of this process are known as the morula, gastrula, blas- 
tula, etc. The first tissue or coherent layer of cells pro- 
duced is called a Wastuderm. When there are two layers, 
inner and outer blastodermic layers, they are distin- 
guished as endoderm and ectoderm; when a third inter- 
mediate layer is formed, it is the mesoderm. An ovum is 
called, in general, a germ until the rudiments of its spe- 
cific characters appear, when it becomes an embryo, and 
later may be a fetus. That department of ontolo ry which 
treats of the development of the ovum is embry . See 


uteri. 
glands 


Egg-shell (Ovss?sems ove). 


owbet, 7. 
owchet, *. 
owe! (0), v.; pret. owed (formerly fun) pp. 
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cuts under diphyzodid, gastrulation, gonophore, and ovo- 


2. [cap.] In conch., same as Ovulum. Martini, 
1774.— 3. [cap.] In ichth., a genus of fishes. 
Bloch and Schneider, 1801.—4. In arch., an or- 
nament in the shape of an CRB. hippial ovum. 
yr Aigpial. — Ova raafiana, Graafian follicles. See 


ovum-cycle (O’ vum-si’kl), x. An ovum-pro- 


duct. 

The genealogical individual of Gallesioand Huxley, com- 
mon also to all the categories, may be designated with 
Haeckel the ovum-product or ovum-cycle. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 843. 


ovum-product (6’vum-prod’ukt),. The whole 


product of an ovum; an individual animal in 
the widest possible sense; an ovum-cycle. 


ow! (ou), tnterj. [< ME. ow, owh; a mere ex- 


clamation, var. of oh, ah, ete. Cf. ouch2.] An 

interjection expressing surprise, pain, or other 

feeling, according to circumstances. 

‘‘Owh! how!” quath ich tho; .. . “ge fare lik the wou- 
were [{wooer] 


That wilneth the wydewe bote for to wedde here goodes.” 
Piers Plowman (C), xiii. 19. 


owt, pron. An obsolete form of you. 


What this mountein be-meneth and this derke dale, 
And this feire feld, ful of folk feire, I schal ow schewe. 
Piers Plowman (A), i. 2. 
Same as oubit. 
An obsoletc form of ouch}. 


owed (formerly own), ppr. owing. [ . owen, 
ogen, awen, agen (pret. ought, aught, ahte, etc., 

p. owen, awen, azen, etc.), < AS. dgan (pres. 
ind. ah, pret. ahte, pp. dagen), have, possess, = 
OS. égan = OFries. aga = OHG. eigan, MHG. 
eigen = Icel. eiga = Sw. dga = Dan. eie = Goth. 
aigan (pres. ath), have, possess; akin to Skt. 
Vai , possess. From this verb, from the pret. 
AS. ahte), comes the E. ht, now used as an 
auxiliary; from the pp. (AS. dgen), the E. adj. 
ownl, and from that the verb ownt, which has 
taken the place of owe in its orig. sense ‘pos- 
sess,’ owe having become restricted to the sense 
of obligation. See ownl, a., ownl, v.) I, trans. 
1+. To possess; have; own; be the owner or 
rightful possessor of. 

And of thys towne was Joseph of Aramathia, that awght 


the new Tumbe or Monyment that our Savir Crist was 
buryed in. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 25. 


And I pray you tell the lady . . . that owes it that I 
will direct my life to honour this glove with serving her. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 407. 
2+. To be bound (to do something); be under 
obligation; ought: followed by an object infini- 

tive. 

Ye owen to encyne and bowe youre herte to take the pa- 


cience of oure Lord Jhesu Crist. 
haucer, Tale of Melibeus. 
And that same kirk gert scho make 
Coriosly for that cros sake, 
For men suld hald that haly tre 
In honore als it aw to be. 
Holy Rood (KE. E. T. 8.), p. 128. 
Therby may we knowe that I owe to haue Rome by heri- 
tage as I haue Bretaigne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fii. 642. 
Thanne somme of yow for water owe to goo. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. & 


3. To be indebted for; be or feel bound or un- 
der obligation for; of a debt, to be under ob- 
ligation to pay: followed by ¢éo, it often indi- 
cates origin or cause: as, to owe a thousand 
dollars; to owe some one a grudge; to owe suc- 
cess to family influence. 


“How?” quath alle the comune, “consailest thou ous to 


gelde 
Al that we owen eny wyght er we go to housele?” 
Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 894. 


Host. He... said this other day you ought him athou- 
sand pound. 
Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pane 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ili. 8. 162. 
The injuries I receiv’d, I must confess, 
Made me forget the love I ow'd this country. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 8. 
Christian charity and beneficence is a debt which we owe 
to our kings, as well as to the meanest of their subjects. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. viit. 
The debtor orres his liberty to his neighbour, as much as 
the murderer does his life to his prince. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 
T have no debt but the debt of Nature, and I want but 
patience of her, and I will pay her every farthing I owe her. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vii. 7. 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 302. 
in harvest. See harvest. 
o be in debt; continue to be in 


To owe one a da 
II, tnirans. 
debt. 


owet (5), v. t. 


oweltyt (6’el-ti), n. 


owennet. 
ower! (6’ér), 7. 


ower? (ou’ér), prep. and adv. 


owl 


A fig for care, a fig for woe! 
If I can’t pay, why, I can ovwe. 
J. Heywood, Be Merry, Friends. 
, a een 
owing owes not, but ys. 
eta Maton, P. L, iv. 56. 
To be owing, to be due, as adebt; also, to be due, ascrib- 
able, or imputable. 


For eee of nature in youth th over many ex- 
cesses which are owing a man till is age: 
Bacon, Regimen of Health. 
Your Happiness is owing to your Constancy and Merit. 
Steele, Conscious Lovers, v. 1. 
Such false impressions are owing to the abandoned writ- 
ings of men of wit. Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 
[A var. of own2, by confusion 
with owel.] To own; acknowledge; confess. 
You have charged me with bullocking you into owing 
the truth; it is very likely, an 't please your worship, that 
I should bullock him ; I have marks enow about my body 
to show of his cruelty to me. 
Fielding, Tom Jones, ii. 6 (Davies.) 
[ME. *owelty, < OF. oelie, 
oeltet, uelte, ovellete, eiwaliteit, ivelte, etc., other 
forms of egalte, equalite, etc., equality: see 
equality. ] Equality; in law, a kind of equality 
of service in subordinate tenures. Wharton. 
Also ovealty, ovelty.— Owelty of exchange, owel- 
ty of partition, that which is required to be given by 
him who receives the greater value to him who receives 
the less, to compensate for the inequality. 


Owenia (6-6’ni-i), ». [NL., named in all senses 


after Richard Owen.] 1. A genus of trees of 
the polypetalous order Meliacee and the tribe 
Trichiliew, characterized by the short style, ex- 
serted anthers, three- (in one species twelve-) 


celled ovary, and drupaceous fruit. There are 5 
species, all Australian. They are smooth trees, covered 
with gummy particles. They bear pinnate leaves, axil 

panicles of small greenish flowers, and acid edible fruit. 0. 
cerasifera and QO. venosa are in Queensland called respec- 
tively sweet and sour plum. Both have hard wood, that of 
the latter highly colored and very strong, used in cabinet- 
making and wheelwrights’ work. O. venosa is called tulip- 


2.A genus of saccate ctenophorans of the fam- 
ily Mertensiida.— 3. A genus of marine anne- 
lids of the family Clymenid@. Also called Am- 


mochares. 
Owenite (6’en-it),n. ‘ Owen (see def.) + -ite2.] 
A follower of Robert Owen (1771-1858), a Brit- 


ish reformer, and the father of English social- 
ism, who advocated the formation of social 
communities. 
An Old English form of own. 
[< ME. owere; < owel + -erl.] 

t. One who possesses; an owner. 

The great Ower of Heauen. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon at Exeter, Aug., 1637. 

2. One who owes or is in debt. 


They are not, sir, worst owers that do pay 
Debte when they can. 

B. Jonson, Underwoods, xxxiv. 
An obsolete or 
dialectal (Scotch) form of over. 


owerby (ou’ér-bi),adv. AScotch form of overby. 
owerlou 


(our’loup),. 1. The act cf leaping 
over a fence or other obstruction.—2. An oc- 
casional trespass of cattle.—S8. The stream- 
tide at the change of the moon. (Scotch in 
all uses. ] 


owheret, adv. [ME.,also oughwhere, owghwhere,; 


« AS. adhw@r, anywhere, < 4, ever, a generalizing 
prefix, + hwe@r, where: see wchere.] Anywhere. 
And if thou se a wastour owher, y thee pray, 


His felowschip fayn y wolde that thou left. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 35. 


owl! (oul), n. [< ME. owle, oule, ule, ¢ AS. ile = 


D. uil = MLG. tle, LG. tile = OHG. iwila, ila, 
htiiwela, hiuwela, MHG. tuwel, tule, hiirwel, hiuwel, 
G. eule =Icel. ugla = Sw. uggla = Dan. ugle, an 
owl; cf. OHG. huwo, MHG. hive, awe, an owl; F. 
huette, an owl; L. ulula, an owl, Hind. huhu, an 
owl, algo a dove; all prob. orig. based on an imi- 
tation of the bird’s ery, and thus remotely re- 
lated to howl.] 1, Araptorial nocturnal bird of 


prey of the family Strigid@. Owls constitute a high- 
monomorphic up, the suborder Striges of the order 

aptores. ith few exceptions, they are of distinctively 
nocturnal habits and a peculiar phy omy produced by 
the great size and breadth of the and the shortened 
face with large eyes looking forward and usually set in a 
facial ruff or disk of modified feathers, which hide the base 
of the bilL Many owls have also “ horns” (that is, ear-tufta) 
or plumicorns. The bill is hooked, but never toothed, and 
the nostrils open at the edge of the cere, not in it. The 
plumage is very soft and blended, without aftershafts, and 
the flight is noiseless. The talons are large, sharp, and 
hooked as in other birds of prey; the outer toe is versa- 
tile; and the feet are usually feathered to the claws. (See 
cut under braccate.) There are many anatomical charac- 
ters. (See aida fare Owls are among the most nearly cos- 
mopolitan of birds. They feed entirely upon animal sub- 
stances, and capture their prey alive, as small quadrupeds 
and birds, various reptiles, fishes. and insects. They lay 
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owler!+ (ou’lér), ». One guilty of the offense 
of owling; a smuggler, especially of wool. 
To gibbets and gallows your otwlers advance, 

That, that 's the sure way to mortify France, 

For Monsieur our nation will always be gulling, 

While you take such care to supply him with woollen. 

J'om Brown, Works, I. 184. (Davies.) 
owler?t (ou’lér), n. pot var. of alder!.] An 
alder-tree. [Prov. Eng.] 

He advises that you plant willows or owlers. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 198. 

owlery (ou’lér-i), n.; pl. owleries (-iz). [< owl] 

+ -ery!.] 1. Anabode or haunt of owls. Imp. 

Dict.—2. An owlish or owl-like character or 
habit. 

Man is by birth somewhat of an owl. Perhaps, too, of 
all the owleries that ever possessed him, the most owl{sh, 
if we consider it, is that of your actually existing Motive- 
Millwrights, Cariyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 152. 

owlet (on’let),. [Also howlet, q. v.; < owll + 
-et.}) 1. An owl; a howlet. . 
As faulcon fares to bussarde’s flight, 
As egles eyes to owlatts sighte. . 
Puttenham, Partheniades, xvi. 
2. A young owl; a little owl.— 3. Same as ou- 
let-moth. 
owlet-moth (ou’let-méth), ». One of various 
noctuid moths, so called from their nocturnal 
habits and 
soft fluffy ap- 
pearance. The 
spiderwort ow- 
let-moth, Prode- 
nia flavimedia, 
is a well-known 
species, whose 
larva feeds on 
many different 
plants and re- 
sembles a cut- 
worm in habits. 
See also cut un- 
der Prodenia. ; 
owl-eyed (oul’id),a. Having eyes like an owl’s; 
seeing best in the night. 
owl-faced (oul’fast),a. Having a face like an 
owl’s. 


owl 


from three to six white eggs of subspherical shape. There 

are about 200 species, assigned to some 50 modern genera, 

and now usually considered as constituting 2 families, Alu- 

conides and Strigide, or barn-owls and other owls. See 

cuts under barn-otl, Bubo, Glaucidium, hawk-owl, Nyctala, 

Otus, snow-orl, and Striz. 

The oule eek that of dethe the bode b eth. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 343. 


The ow’ shriek’d at thy birth —an evil 5 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. 44. 


And euen this did Adam seeke, if God had not brought 
him out of his Owles nest. Purchas, e, p. 26. 


2. A variety of the domestic pigeon: so called 


from its ow]l-like physio omy. The head is round, 
and the beak very short. ere are several strains of 
owls, known as English, African, and Chinese. All run in 
various colors. 


The owls are African, English, and Chinese. The Afri- 
ean is at home in Tunis, whence many thousands have 
been sent to England, and of which scarcely dozens re- 
main. The bird is the smallest of the family, and so deli- 

° cate that its term of life out of African air is very limited. 
The English ow is fair in size, with eye round and promi- 
nent, the dewlap well developed, and the frill extending 
to the lower point of the breast. In the Chinese this frill- 
feathering is excessive, even extending up about the throat 
to the eyes. The Century, XXXII. 107. 


3. A person whose pleasure or business it is 
to be up or about much at night. [Colloq.]—an 
owl in an ivy-busht, a stupid, blundering fellow. 

Lord Sp. Prithee, how did the fool look? 


Col. Look! egad, he look’d for all the world like an 
ow in an ivy bush. Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 
owl, a small ow! which burrows in the ground 

in many of North and South America and the West 
Indies, the Speotyto cunicularia and its varieties. It is 9 


Spiderwort Owlet-inoth (Prodenta 
flavimedta). 


urs | Owlglasst, . [Also Owleglass, Howleglass, Hol- own! (on), 


eA isa aaa liglass, etc.; also Owlspiegle; < MD. Uylespigel, 
Uylespieghel (G. aye Eulenspiegel), Owlgiass, 
< uyle, wl, D. uil, G. eule, owl, + spiegel, « L. 
speculum, looking-glass: see speculum.] The 
name of the hero of a popular German tale 
translated into English at the end of the six- 
teenth century. He is represented as apie 
ing all manner of pranks and having all sorts 
of comical adventures. 

Ride on my best invention like an asse, 

To the amazement of each Y : 

Till then fare well (if thou canst get food fare); 

bare. 


Content 's a feast, although the feast 
Taylor, Workes (1680). (Nares.) 


1. Or what do you think 
Of Orel glass instead of him? 


2. No, him 

I have no mind to. 
1. O, but Ulen-spiegle 

Were such a name. 


h-brown, profusely spotted with 
smooth, without plemicorns; the 
ith the ear-parts small and 


or 10 inches long; gra 
white; with the he 
facial 


disk incomplete ; and w 


Nest of Burrowing Owl (Speoty/o cuntcularia). 


not operculate, and the legs long and partly bare. This is 
the owl! well known on the western prairies in connection Be J One: Masque of Porn YL tL 90: 
with the prairie-dogs, in the deserted burrows of which it owl-gnat (oul’nat),n. A noctuiform gnat of the 


makes its nest, and on the pampas of South America in ide. 
similar relations with the viscachas. There is a colony in ehoad vewlbed) n. The black. bellied plo- 
Florida, and there are several in the West Indies. These OW4-20 ate 
owls are diurnal, and feed upon insectsand small mammals Ver, Squatarola helvetica. Trumbull. [New Jer- 
and reptiles, See Speck to Gray owl, ane of sundry owls sey. ] , A 

a gray color. e of the species to which the name ap- : : : ; 
plies is the common European Striz stridula. The great sie! t(ou'ling), ». [Verbal n. of owl’, v.] The 


owl-parrot (oul’par’ot), n. 


owl-train (oul’tran), n. 


owly (ou ‘li 


owly-eyedt (ou’li-id), a. 


gray owl of North America is Striz cinerea, or Surnium ci- 
nereum, one of the est and most boreal species of the 
family.— Hissing the barn-owl, Strix fammea or 
Aluco flammeus. 
any ow] with horns in the shape of plumicorns or feathery 
egrets on the head; an eared owl; a cat-owl. There are 
papa in of such genera as Otus or Asto, Scope, Bubo, 
etc. e great horned owl of Europe is Bubo maximus : 
that of America is B. virginianus. See cut under Bubo.— 
Long-eared owl. See long-eared and Otus.—Short- 
eared owl See short-eared.—To bring or send owls 
to Athens, to perform unnecessary labor; ‘‘carry coals to 
Newcastle”; take a commodity where it already abounds. 
A small brown owl (probably giu) is especially com- 
mon on the Acropolis and about Athens, and was hence 
taken as the emblem of the city, and of its patron goddess, 
Athene or Pallas (Minerva). 

owl! (oul), v. i. [< owll,n.] To carry ona con- 
traband or unlawful trade at night or in secrecy; 
skulk about with contraband = Seta smuggle ; 
especially, to carry wool or 8 aly out of the 
country, at one time an offense at la 

owl2,n. A dialectal form of wool. 
owl-butterfly (oul’ but’ér-fli), n. A very large 
South American nymphalid butterfly, Caligo 
eurylochus, attaining an expanse of nine inches: 
80 called because the wings when folded at 


rest present at the base of the second series a owl-monkey (oul’mung’ki), n. 
pair of large ocelli likened to owls’ eyes. See owl-moth (oul’médth), x. 


cut under ocellate. 


Montagu.— Horned owl, horn-owl, owlish (ou‘lish), a. 


owlishness (ou’lish-nes), 7. 


offense of carrying wool or sheep out of the 
country, formerly punished by fine or banish- 


ment. 

[< owl] + -~ish1.] 1. Owl- 
like; resembling an owl or some one of its 
features. 

Whose orolish eyes are dazled with the brightnesse of 
this light. Purchas, mage, p. 2. 
2. Having an appearance of preternatural grav- 
ity and wisdom.—S3. Stupid; dull; fat-witted. 
The nature or 
character of an owl; stupidity, as that of an 
owl] when dazed by the light. 


owlism (ou’lizm),. [< orl! + -ism.] An owlish 


or preying disposition or habit. 
Their [lawyers’] owliems, vulturisms, to an incredible ex- 


tent, will disappear by and by; their heroisms ony re- 
maining. Cariyle, Past and Present, fi. 17. 


Ww. [Eng-] owl-light (oul’lit),». Glimmering or imperfect 


light; twilight. 

I do not like his visits ; commonly 

He comes by owt-tight ; both the time and manner 

Is suspicious ; I do not like it. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, if. 2 

A night-ape. 
A moth, Thysania 
agrippina, It is probably the largest moth known, mea- 


own 


suring nearly a foot from tip to tipof wings. Itisa native 
of Brazil, and is so called from its oolor and from the re- 
semblance of the hind wings to the head of an owl. 

The kakapo, Stri- 


gops habroptilus: so called from its owlish aa- 


Owl-parrot (Strigops habroptiius) 


pect and nocturnal predatory habits. It is a 
native of New Zealand. Also called night-par- 
rot. See kakapo. 
Ispieglet, n. Same as Ovlglass. 
Thou should’st have given her a madge-owl, iia then 


Thou'dst made a present o’ thyself, Owlspiegile. 
B. Tousen. Sad Shepherd, ii. 1. 


owl-swallow (oul’swol’s),n. A goatsucker or 


ht-jar of the family Podargide. 
A railroad-train run- 
ning during the night. [U. 8.] 

F a. [<owll + -y1.] Seeing no bet- 
ter than an owl by day; purblind; blear-eyed. 


As seemes to Reason’s sin-bleard Osolte sight. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii, The Imposture. 


Same as owl-eyed. 


Their wicked minds, blind to the light of vertue, and 
owly eyed in the night of wickednease. 
: Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iil. 
a. [= Se. ain, awen; < ME. own, 
owen, awen, aghen, agen, on, owe, < AS. dgen = 
OS. égan = OF ries. eigen, égen, ein, ain = MD. 
eghen, eeghen, D. eigen = MLG. egen, LG. egen 
= OHG. eigan, G. G. eigen = Icel. eiginn 
= Sw. Dan. egen = Goth.*aigans, own (cf. atgin, 
n., property), lit. ‘possessed,’ orig. pp. of dgan, 
etc., owe: see owel.] 1. Proper or exclu- 
sively belonging to one’s self or itself; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the subject, person or 
thing; peculiar; proper; exclusive ; particular; 
individual; private: used after a possessive, 
emphasizing the possession: as, to buy a thing 
with one’s own money; to see a thing with one’s 
own eyes; he was beaten at his own game; mind 
your own business. 
God wrougzt it and wrot hit with his on fynger, 


And toke it Moyses vpon the mount alle men to lere. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 1638. 


He sett them by hys awne syde, 
Vp at the hyge dese. 
The Horn of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, L 25). 
To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Shak., Hamlet, £. 8. 78. 


Portius, behold thy brother, and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it. 
ddison, Cato, iv. 4. 
And Jove'’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 68 


Beneath her father’s roof, alone 
She seemed to live; her thoughts her own; 


Herself her own delight. Wordsworth, Ruth. 
Our own sun belongs to the class of yellow stars, prob- 
ably somewhat past maturity. Tatt, Light, § 328. 


(In this sense own is often used elliptically, the noun which 
it is to be ed as qualifying being omitted : as, to hold 
one’s own (that is, one’s own ground, or one’s own cause); 
& man can do as he likes with hia own (that is, his own 
property, possessions, goods, etc.). 

He came unto his own [ possessions), and his own [people] 
received him not. John £ 11. 


My study is to render every man his own, and to con- 
tain myself within the limits of a gentleman. 
Beau. and Fi., Honest Man's Fortune, ff. 2. 


These poor cantoners could not enjoy their own in quiet. 
; Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 67. 
The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his otcn. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail} 
(The superlative is sometimes used. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight, 
My own heart’s heart, and ownest own, farewell. 
Tennyson, Maud, xviii. 8.) 


2. Actual: used without a possessive, with to 


instead before the possessor: as, own brother 
to some one. 


own 


My lady Claytone, who, never having had any child of 
her own, grew to make so much of me as if she had been 
an own mother to me. 

Autobiography of Lady Warwick, p. 2. (Nares.) 

“Own brother, sir,” observes Durdles, . .. ‘‘to Peter 
the Wild Boy!” Dickens, Edwin Drood, v. 
Of one’s own motion, of spontaneous impulse ; at one’s 
own suggestion ; of one’s own accord; spontaneously.— 
The ownt, its own. 


The bodie whereof was afflicted on the East by the Per- 
sians, on the West by the Gothes and other Barbarians, 
and fretted within the owne bowels by intestine rebellions. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 246. 


To be one’s own man. (at) To be in one’s right senses or 
normal state of mind. 


Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost, Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 213. 


Which so cut his heart, to see a woman his confusion, 
that hee was never his owne man afterward. 
Dekker, Strange Horse Race (1618). (Nares.) 


(b) To be free to control one’s own time.—To hold one’s 
own. See def. 1, and Aold!. 

own! (on), v. t. [< ME. ownen, ohnien, ognien, 
ahnien, agnien, < AS. dgnian, dhnian, have as 
one’s own, Own, possess, claim as one’s own, 
appropriate to oneself, = OHG. eiginen, MHG. 
eigenen, eignen, G. eignen = Icel. eiqna = Sw. 
egna = Dan. egne, be proper. be becoming, be- 
seem; from theadj.: see ownl,a.] To haveor 
hold as one’s own; possess; hold or possess 
rightfully or legally; have and enjoy the right 
of propery in; ina general sense, to have: as, to 
own a large estate, or a part interest in a ship. 


Not Afric owns a serpent I abhor 
More than thy fame and a Ear 
Shak., Cor., i. 8. 8. 


But none of them owns the landscape. 


=Syn. Hold, , etc. See possess. 

own? (on), v. [In the present form due to con- 
fusion with own], v. (being formerly also some- 
times owe (see owe2), by further confusion with 
owel); < ME. unnen, ¢ AS. unnan = OS. unnan, 


. Nature, p. 11. 


ownerless (0’nér- les), a. 


owner 
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zaven (such —¢. ¢., theft] is the zenne. . . of ham of 
religion thet byeth o,eneres, uor hi behoteth to libbe 
wy(th}-oute ogninge. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 37. 


That love fs merchandized whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish every where. 
Shak., Sonnets, cli. 


With no Owner Beauty long will stay, 
Upon the Wings of Time borne swift away. 
Prior, Celia to Damon. 


Abutting owner. See abut.— Beneficial owner. See 
benesicial.— Dominant owner, See dominant tenement, 
under dominant.— Equitable owner, an owner having 
only an equitable estate. 

[< owner + -less.] 


Having no owner: as, ownerless dogs. 
ship (O’nér-ship), n. [< owner + -ship.] 
The state of being an owner; the right by 
which a thing belongs specifically to some 
person or body; proprietorship; possession as 
an owner or proprietor. See owner. 
The party entitled may make a formal, but peaceable 
entry thereon, declaring that thereby he takes possession ; 


which notorious act of ownership is equivalent to a feodal 
investiture by the lord. Blackstone, Com., III. x. 


No absolute ownership of land is recognized by our law- 


books except in the crown. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 12. 


Bonitarian ownership. See dbonttarian. 


own-form (6n’férm), a. In bot., belonging to a 


lant having stamens of a length eu 
ing with the style of the plant to be fertilized: 
a term applied by Darwin to pollen used 
in cross-fertilizing dimorphic and trimorphic 
flowers. 

T have invariably employed pollen from a distinct plant 
of the same form for the illegitimate unions of all the 
petiee and therefore it may be observed that I have used 


e term own-form pollen in speaking of such unions. 
Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 24. 


ownness (6n’nes),n. [<ownl,a.,+-ness.] The 


quality of being peculiar to one’s self. 


Napoleon, ... with his ownness of impulse and in- 
sight, with his mystery and strength, in a word, with his 
originality (if we will understand that), reaches down into 
the region of the perennial and primeval. 

Carlyle, Misc., IV. 198. 


ox-acid (oks’as‘id), n. 
oxalamide (ok-sal’a-mid or -mid), x. [< oxal-ic 


oxalate (ok’sa-lat), ». 


Oxalis 


in the natural state as a bull, whose female is a 
cow, and whose young is 4 calf; in a wider 
sense, an animal of the family Bovide and sub- 
family Bovine or Ovibovine ; a bovine. The sev- 
eral animals of this kind have each of them specific des- 
nations, as buffalo, bison, aurochs, zebu, musk-ox, etc.: 
the word is commonly restricted to the varieties of Bos 
taurus, the common ox, which is one of the most valuable 
of domestic animals. Its flesh is the principal article of 
animal food, and there is scarcely any part of the animal 
that is not useful to mankind: the skin, the horns, the 
bones, the blood, the hair, and the refuse of all these, have 
their separate uses. Having been specially domesticated 
by man from a stock which it is probably impossible to 
trace, the result has been the formation of very many 
breeds, races, or permanent varieties, some of which are 
valued for their flesh and hides, some for the richness and 
abundance of their milk, while others are in great repute 
for both beef and milk. Among the first class may be 
mentioned the Durham or shorthorn, the polled Aber- 
deen or Angus, and the West Highland or kyloe. Among 
the most celebrated for dairy purposes are the Jersey, 
Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, Ayrshire, and Suffolk dun.- 
For the purposes both of the dairy-farmer and of the 
grazier, the Hereford and a cross between a shorthorn and 
an Ayrshire are much fancied. The ox is used in many 
parts of the world asa beast of draft. The “wild dx,” now 
surviving in ony a few parks, as at Chillingham Park in 
Northumberland, and at Cadzow Forest in Lanarkshire, 
seems, whatever its origin, to have been formerly an inhabi- 
tant of many forest-districts in Great Britain, paricularly 
in the north of England and the south of Scotland. 
2. Ina restricted sense, the castrated male of 
Bos taurus, at least 4 years old and full-grown 
or nearly so. (See steer.) Such animals are 


most used as draft-animals and for beef.—Galla 
ox, the sanga, a kind of ox found in the Galla thar? fe 
Hamilton Smith.—Indian ox, the brahminy bull.— 
have the black ox tread on one’s foott, to know what 
sorrow or adversity is. 

When the blacke crowe’s foote shall appeare in their 
eie, or the black oxe tread on their foote—who will like 
them in their age who liked none in their youth ? 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 1. 


Same as oxryacid. 


+ amide.] Same as oxamide. 
[< oxal-ic + -atel.] In 
chem., a salt formed by a combination of oxalic 


giunnan = OHG. unnan, giunnan, MHG, gunnen, 
gtinnen, give, G. gonnen = Icel. unna = Sw. un- 
na = Dan. unde, grant; a preterit-present verb, 
the present, orig. pret., being AS. an, on (=OS. 
an = MHG. an, on, ete.), pl. unnon, weak pret. 


own-root (on’rét), a. In hort., grown upon its 
own root, without grafting or budding: applied 
to many plants, as roses. 

owset, 7. An obsolete form of ooze. 

owsellt, n. [Origin obseure; ef. owse, ooze.) A 


acid with a base: as, potassium ozalate. 

oxalemia, oxalemia (ok-sa-lé’mi-&),n. [NL., 
< oxal-ic + Gr. ciza, blood.] Excess of oxalic 
acid or oxalates in the blood. 


uthe, etc.) JI. trans. 1+. To grant; give. 


God hunne (read unne] him ethemodes ([well-disposed) ben, 
And sende me min childre agen. 
Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2249. 


He on the (thee) muchele more. 
Proverbs of Alfred, |. 241. 


2. Toadmit; concede; acknowledge: as, to own 
a fault; to own the force of a statement. 


“Ich an wel,” cwath the nigte gale, 
“Ah (but), wranne, nawt for thire tale.” 
Owl and Nightingale, 1. 1739. 
Her. ’Tis a saying, sir, not due to me. 
Leon. You will not own it. 
Shak., W. T., fii. 2. 60. 
But, for singing, among other things, we got Mrs. Cole- 
man to sing part of the a Pas she would not own 
she did get any of it without book in order to the stage. 
Pepys, Diary, IT. 319. 
He owns himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts 
of what may follow death. Goldsmith, Metaphors. 
I owen the soft impeachment. Sheridan, Rivals, v. 8. 
Let each side own its fault and make amends! 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 87. 
In the long sigh that sets our spirit free, 


We own the love that calls us back to Thee! 
O. W. Holmes, Dedication of the Pittsfield Cemetery. 


3. To recognize; acknowledge: as, to own one 
as & SON. 
How shall I own thee? shall this tongue of mine 
E’er call thee daughter more? 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 5. 
The Scripture ownes no such order, no such function in 
the Church. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxiv. 
I went with it and kiss’d his Mattes hand, who was pleas’d 
to own me more particularly by calling me his old acquain- 
tance. yn, Diary, June 30, 1660. 
To own up, to confess fully and unreservedly; make a 
“clean breast” of a matter: usually implying confession 
as the result of pressure or when brought to bay. (Collogq.] 
=a 2, Admu, Confess, etc. See acknowledge. 
. intrans. To confess: with to: as, to own 


toafault. [(Colloq.] 
May did not own to the poesession of the bond. 
Mra. Crowe. 
owndt, ”. Same as ound2. 


owner (0’nér), nm. [< ME. ownere, ozenere (= 
D. eigenaar = G. eigner); < own! + -erl.] One 
who owns; the rightful proprietor; one who 
has the legal or rightful title, whether he is the 

ossessor or not; in a general sense, one who 

as or possesses. When used alone it does not neces- 
sarily imply exclusive or absolute ownership. One who 
holds subject to a mortgage, or otherwise has only a qual- 
ified fee, is generally termed owner if he has a right to 
possession. 


owsen (ou’sn), 2. pl. 


owtt, owtet, adv. 
ox (oks), n.; pl. ozen (ok’sn). [< 


slough; a quagmire. 

TI am verily perswaded that neither the touch of con- 
science, nor the sense and seeing of any religion, ever 
drewe these into that damnable and untwineable traine 
and owsell of perdition. J. Melton, Sixefold Politician. 
A dialectal form of ozen. 
[Scotch and North. Eng.] 

Twenty white owsen, my side lord, 


If you'll grant Hughie the Graeme to me. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child's Ballads, VI. 56). 


An’ ovceen frae the furrow’d field 
Return sae dowf an’ weary, O. 

Burns, My Ain Kind Dearie, O. 
Obsolete spellings of out. 
E. oze (pl. 
oxen),< AS. oxa (pl. oxan) = OS. *ohso = OF ries. 
oxa = MD. osse, D. os = MLG. LG. osse = OHG. 
ohso, MHG. ohse, G. ochse, ochs =Icel. oxi, uri = 
Sw. Dan. oxe = Goth. auhsa, auhsus, an ox: an old 
Aryan word, like cow and steer, though not, like 
these, found in Gr. and L.; = W. ych, an ox, 
= Skt. ukshan, an ox, bull; referred by some, 
as ‘impregnator,’ to Skt. uksh, sprinkle; b 
others to Skt. o/ uksh, increase, wax, = E. waz!, 
q. v. The noun oz, plural oren, is notable 
as being the only one still having in familiar 
use the old plural in -en (AS. -an), the plurals 
eyne, hosen, and peasen, though of AS. origin, 
being obs. or archaic, and children, brethren, 
kine, and shoon, in which the plural in -en (-n, 
-ne) appears first in ME., being all (except chil- 
dren) archaic, or at least (as brethren) confined 
to a limited and non-vernacular use.] 1. The 
adult male of the domestic Bos taurus, known 
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Skeleton of Ox (Bos taurus). 

SJ¥, frontal: ma, mandible; c¢, cervical vertebre; D, dorsal verte- 
brie: L, lumbar vertebrae ; sc, scapula; Aw, humerus; w«/, ulna; ra, 
radius; src, metacarpal; pe, pelvis; /¢, femur; #44, tibia; ca, cal- 
cancum; seef, metatarsus; cf, carpus; far, tarsus. 


oxalic (ok-sal ik), a. 


Oxalidacez (ok-sal-i-da’sé-6), n. pl. 


[< NL. ovxalicus, < L. 
oxalis, < Gr. o€a2ic, sorrel: see Oxalis.] Of or 


pertaining to sorrel.—Oxalie acid, (COOH)s:, the 
acid of sorrel, first discovered in the juice of the Oralis 
Acetosella. It is widely distributed in the vegetable king- 
dom {in the form of potassium, sodium, and calcium salts, 
and is made artificially by heating sawdust with a mix- 
ture of caustic eee and soda. It forms white crystals, 
is readily soluble in water and alcohol, has an intensely 
acid taste, and is violently poisonous. It is often sold 
under the erroneous name of salt of lemons. Oxalic acid 
fs used largely in calico-printing, dyeing, and the bleach- 
ing of flax and straw.— Oxalic-acid diathesis, the con- 
dition of the system when there is marked oxalemia. 
(NL. 
(Lindley, 1845), < Oxalis (-id-) +-acee.] Same 
as Oxalidea, regarded by Lindley as an order. 


Oxalides (ok-sa-lid’é-é), n. pl. Fe (A. P. de 


Candolle, 1824),.< Oxalis (-i -ee.) A tribe 
of plants of the polypetalous order Geranitacee, 
the geranium family, distinguished by the reg- 
ular flowers, imbricate sepals, and capitate 
stigmas. It includes five genera, of which Ozalis is the 


type. They are herbs or trees, usually with compound 
leaves and ten stamens, 


Oxalis (ok’sa-lis),». [NL. (Linneus, 1737), <¢ L. 


oxalis, < Gr. ofadic, sorrel, also sour wine, ¢ 
ofic, sharp, pun- 
ent, acid, sour.] 
. A genus of orna- 
mental plants, type 
of the tribe Oxa- 
lidew of the order 


Gerantacee. It is 
characterized by the 
ten perfect stamens 
five distinct styles, and 
five-lobed loculicidal 
pod with ten persistent 
valves. There are about 
205 species, mostly of 
South Africa and South 
America, with one or 
two widely scattered 
throughout the trop- 
fcs, and three or four 
throughout the tem- 
perate zones. They 
produce short stems 
with alternate leaves, 
or more commonly rad- 
ical leaves from a fleshy 
rootstock or bulb. The 
characteristic leaves 


Flowering Plant of Oxalts violacea 
are of three radiatin wood- til with some of 
inversely heart-shaped ccm : 


leaflets ; others are pin- 
nate or undivided. The flowers are yellow, pink, or white, 
usually in long-stalked umbels, with additional minute 


Oxalis 


apetalous flowers close-fertilized in the bud. Several 
species yield edible tubers. O. Deppei of Mexico, with 
four leaflets and red flowers, has fusiform edible roots. 
Several exotic species are important to the conservatory. 
Certain pinnate-leafed species exhibit irritability. See 
cut under obcordate. ; 

2. he c.] A plant of this genus. 

oxalite (ok’sa-lit), x. [< oxal-ic + -ite2.] Same 
as humboldtine. 

oxaluria (ok-sa-lu‘ri-i),. [NL., < oral-ie + 
Gr. otpoyv, urine.] In pathol., the presence of 
crystallized oxalate of lime in the urine in con- 
siderable amount. 

oxaluric Vie RN te a. [< oxal-ic + uric.] 
Derived from urea and oxalic acid.—oxaluric 
acid, an acid (CgH4N20,) produced by the decomposition 
of parabanic acid. It isa white or slightly yellow crystal- 
line powder of an acid taste. It forms salts with the alkalis 
and alkaline earths. 

[< ozal-ic + 


1, oxalyle (ok’sa-lil), n. 
-yl.] In chem., the hypothetical radical of ox- 
alic acid, CyOu. 
oxamate (ok’sa-mat), n. [< ozam-ic + -atel.] 
In chem., a salt of oxamie acid. 
oxamic (ok-sam’ik), a. [< ox(alic) + am(ine) 
+ -ic.) Produced from acid ammonium oxa- 
late by dehydration or the elimination of water, 
and in other ways: noting the monobasic acid 
so produced (C209.NH OH). 
oxamide (ok-sam‘id or -id), x. [< ox(alic) + 
amide.| A white substance (CgO9(NHo9)o), in- 
soluble in water, produced by the distillation 
of neutral ammonium oxalate, whence its name. 
Also called oxralamide. 
ox-antelope (oks’an’té-lop), n. A bubaline 
antelope, as the oryx. See reem. Num. xxiii. 22 
(revised version, margin). 
ox-balm (oks’biim), ». Same as horse-balm. 
oxberry (oks’ber’i), x. The black bryony. See 
bryony. [Prov. Eng.] 
ox-bird (oks’bérd), ». 1. An oxbiter or ox- 
pecker; an African bird of the family Bupha- 
gide (which see).— 2. A weaver-bird, Tertor 
alector. P. L. Sclater.—3. The dunlin, Pelidna 
alphina or Tringa variabilis, a kind of sandpiper. 
Nuttall, 1834; 4. Newton.—4. The sanderling, 
Calidris arenaria. [Essex, Kent, England. ] 
oxbiter (oks’bi’tér), ». 1. An ox-bird or ox- 
pecker. See Buphagida.—2. The American 
cow-bird, Molothrus pecoris or M. ater. 
ox-bow (oks’b6), »n. [< ME. oxebowe; < or + 
bow?.] 1. A curved piece of wood the ends of 
which are inserted into an ox-yoke and held by 
pins. In use it encircles the neck of the ani- 
mal. See yoke. 
With oz-bowes and ox-yokes, and other things mo, 
For ox-teeme and horse-teeme in plough for to go. 
Tusser, Husbandry, September. 
2. A bend or reach of a river resembling an 
aa in form: a use common in New Eng- 
and. 
oxboyt (oks’boi), x. A boy who tends cattle; a 
ecow-boy. : 
The oz-boy as il] is as hee, 
Or worser, if worse may be found. 
Tusser, Husbandry, A Comparison. 
ox-brake (oks’brak), n. A kind of frame in 
which oxen are placed for shoeing. 
ox-cheek (oks’chék), n. See jowl, 2. 
The king regaled himself with a plate of oz-cheek. 
Smollett, Ferdinand Count Fathom, xl. 
oxea (ok-s6’i), n.; pl. oxee (-6). [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ogeia, fem. of oft¢, sharp.} An acicular or nee- 
dle-shaped sponge-spicule of the monaxon bi- 
radiate type, sharp at both ends, produced by 
growth from a center at the same rate in oppo- 
site directions ue the same axis. An oxea 
is therefore uniaxial and equibiradiate. Encyc. 
Brit., XXII. 416. 
oxeate (ok-sé’at), a. [< oxea + -atel.]) 1. 
Having the character of an oxea; uniaxial, 
equibiradiate, and sharp at both ends, as a 
sponge-spicule. Encyc. Brit., XXIT. 416.—2. 
Sharp-pointed at one end; acute. Sollas. 
oxen, . Plural of oz. 
oxer (ok’sér), n. [< oz + -er.] Same as oz- 
Jence. ([Slang.] 
Then (they rode) across the road over an over “like a 
" ornhill Mag., V. 722. 
Oxeye (oks’1), . 1. In bot.: (a) Any plant of 
the composite genus Buphthalmum. (b) The 
oxeye daisy. See ey and cut in next column. 
(c) The corn-marigold (which see, under mari- 
gold). (da) The American plant Heliopsis levis. 
—2. In ornith.: (a) The greater titmouse, Parus 
major, called specifically big oxeye. (b) The 
blue titmouse, P. ceruleus, called specifically 
blue oxeye. 
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Occhio bovino [It.], a bird 
called an ozeye. Florio. 
Oxeies, Woodpeckers, and 
in winter Flocks of Para- 
kitoes. 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations 
-{in erica. 


(c) The black-bellied 
plover, Squatarola hel- 
vetica. (d) The Amer- 
ican dunlin, Pélidna 
americana. [U. S.J— 
3. A cloudy speck or 
weather-gall, often 
seen on the coast of 
Africa, which presages 
a storm.—4. pl. Small 
concave mirrors made, 
especially in Nurem- 
berg, of glass.— 


ing oxeye, Wedelia car- 
nosa. Also called West In- 


x. Branch with Heads of Ox- 
eye Daisy (CArysanthemum 


dia? 1 marigold. [West In- Lexcanthemum). 2. The lower 
dies.}—Oxeye bean. See rt of the plant. a, a ray-flower; 
beanl|,— Oxeye See , a disk-flower. 


datsy.— Seaside oxeye, Borrichia arborescens. (West In- 
dies.]— Yellow oxeye, the corn-marigold. 

ox-eyed (oks’id), a. [< oz + eye + -ed2; tr. Gr. 
eel ox-eyed: see bodpic, bodps.] Having 
arge full eyes, like those of an ox. 


Homer useth that epithet of oz-eyed in describing Juno, 
because a round black eye is the best. 


Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 471. 

oxfairt (oks’far), n. [< ME. oxzfayre; < ox + 
fair2.) A cattle-fair. Cath. Ang., p. 265. 

ox-fence (oks’fens), n. A fence to keep oxen 
from straying; specifically, in fox-hunting, a 
fence consisting of a wide ditch bordered by a 
strong hedge. beyond which is arailing. [Eng.] 

ox-fly (oks’fli), x. The estrus or bot-fly, Hypo- 
derma boris, which infests cattle. 

ox-foot (oks’fut), n. In farriery, the hind foot 
of a horse when the horn cleaves just in the 
middle of the fore part of the hoof, from the 
coronet to the shoe. 

Oxford chrome, clay. See chrome, clay. 

Oxford corners (oks’ford kér’nérz). In print- 
ing, ruled border-lines that cross and project 


slightly at the corners, thus : ng. } 
< Oxford (see 


Oxford crown. See crown, 13. 

Oxfordian (oks’for-di-an), a. 
def.) +-ian.] Anepithet applied to a division 
of the Jurassic as developed in England. It is 
the lower portion of the’ middle or Oxford subdivision of 
the series, and is divided into two groups or stages, the 
Oxford clay and the Kellaways rock. The Oxfordian is 
also well caaabla in France and Germany. 

Oxford marbles. Same as drundel marbles 
(which see, under marble). 

Oxford mixture, movement, ocher, school, 
ete. See mixture, ete. 

ox-gall (oks’gil), n. The bitter fluid secreted 
by the liver of the ox. When clarified by boiling 
with animal charcoal and filtering, it is used in water- 
oo eens and in ivory-painting to make the colors 
spread more evenly; mixed with gum arabic, it thickens 
and fixes the colors, A coating of it sets black-lead or 
crayon drawi 


oxeeng (oks’gang), x. [< ME. organg, oregang; 
{ox + gang.) Same as ozland. 
oxgate (oks’gat),. Same as oxgang. [Scotch.] 
ox-goad ey n. A goad for driving oxen. 
ox-head (oks’hed),n. [ox + head. Cf. hogs- 
head.) 1. The head of an ox. Shak., K. John, 
ii. 1. 292.— 2+. A stupid fellow; a blockhead: 
a dolt. 
Dost make a mummer of me, oz-head ? Marston. 


oxheal (oks’hél), ». Same as setterwort. 

oxheart(oks’hirt),. A large variety of cherry: 
so called from its shape. 

ox-hide (oks’hid), ». 1. The skin of an ox.— 
2. Ahide of land. See hide3. 

oxhoof (oks’hif), 2. The name given to the 
leaves of species of Bauhinia used in Brazil 
as mucilaginous remedies. Lindley, Veg. King- 
dom, p. 550. 

ox-horn (oks’hérn), nm. anda. [= MHG. ohsen- 
horn, G. ochsenhorn, etc.; as ox + horn.} I, 
m. 1. The horn of an ox.—2. A tree, Bucida 
Buceras, the olivebark or black olive of Jamaica, 
ete. Its wood is valued as safe from insects, 
and its bark is used in tanning. [Properly 
oxhorn. | 

II. a. Resembling the horn of an ox.— Ox-horn 

cockle, a bivalve, Jsocardia cor, better known as heart- 


shell. 
oxid, oxide (ok’sid, ok’sid or -sid), x. [Former- 
ly, less prop., oryde, oryd; = F. oxyde = Sp. oxi- 
0 = Pg. oxydo = It. ossido (after E.); < Gr. ofb¢ 
(stem of(-, reduced in this case to oé-), nal 7 
keen, pungent, sour, acid, + -idl, -idel.] In 


Oxon. 


chem., ® compound of oxygen with another ele- 
ment. The oxids are grouped as acid-forming, basic, or 
neutral. The acid-forming oxids, also called acid anhy- 
drids, are compounds of oxygen with negative or acid radi- 
cals. Most of them unite directly with water to form acids, 
as sulphuric oxid, 803, which unites with water to form 
sulphuric acid, HgSO4. The basic oxids are compounds of 
oxygen with positive elements. Many of them form hy- 
droxids, all of which neutralize acids, forming salts, as 
barium oxid, BaO, which forms the hydrate Ba(OH)s. The 
neutral oxidsor pao usually contain more oxygen than 
the others, and have only very feeble acid or basic proper- 
ties. Certain oxids cannot be classed with any of these 
groups, having both acid and basic properties. 
oxidability (ok’si-da-bil’i-ti), n. [« oxidable 
+ -ity (see -bility).] Capability of being con- 
verted into an oxid. 
oxidable (ok’si-da-bl), a. [< oxid(ate) + -able.] 
Capable of being converted into an oxid. 
Whercell. 
oxidant (ok’si-dant), ». [« oxid + -ant.] An 
oxidizing agent ; a@ substance which yields up 
oxygen readily to other bodies. 
oxidate (ok’si-dat), v.; pret. and EP: oxidated, 
ppr. oxtdating. [< oxid + -ate2.] J, trans. To 
convert into an oxid, as metals, ete., by combi- 
nation with oxygen. Also ozygenate. 
II. intrans. To become oxidized; become an 
oxid. 
Iron oridates rapidly when introduced in a state of ig- 
nition into oxygen gas. 
Graham, Elem. of Chemistry, I. 300. 
oxidation (ok-si-da’shon), n. [= F. orydation 
= Sp. oridacion = Pg. orydacdo =It. ossidazione; 
as oxidate + -ion.] 1. The act or process of 
oxidizing, or causing a substance to combine 
with oxygen.—2, The act or process of taking 
up or combining with oxygen. Also oxidization, 
oxygenation. 
oxidational (ok-si-da’shon-al), a. , [< oxidation 
+ -al.] Pertaining to oxidation. 
oxidator (ok’si-da-tor), n. A contrivance for 
throwing a stream of oxygen into the flame of 
alamp. Also oxygenator. 
oxide, ». See oxid. 
oxidizable (ok’si-di-za-bl), a. [< oxidize + 
-able.] Capable of pee oxidized. 
oxidization (ok’si-di-za’shon), x. [< oxidize + 
-ation.] Same as oxidation. 
oxidize (ok’si-diz),v.; pret.and pp. oxidized, ppr. 
oxidizing. [< oxid +-ize.] J, trans. To cause 
to combine with oxygen; effect oxidation of. 
TI, intrans. To take up oxygen; combine 
with oxygen.— Oxidized minium. See minium.— 
Oxidized silver, in silversmiths’ work, the dark and shadow 
effects produced on silver by a sulphid, usually in combi- 


nation with some other substance. the dark so-called 
“‘oxid” is generally a pure sulphid.— Oxidiging flame. 
1. 


See flame, 

oxidizement (ok’si-diz-ment), n. [< oxidize + 
~ment.] Oxidation. 

oxidizer (ok’si-di-zér),n. That which oxidizes. 

oxidulatedt (ok-sid’i-li-ted), a. [< oxid + -ule 
+ -atel + -ed2.] In chem., applied to a com- 
pound containing oxygen. 

oxisalt (ok’si-salt), . See oxysalt. 

ox-land (oks’land),. In early English tenures, 
as much land as could be tilled with the use of 


an OX; an Oxgang or oxgate. It was a descriptive 
term by which Iand was often ted, and carried the 
buildings on the land as a part thereof. It varied in area 
according to the local customs of husbandry and the 
arableness of the soil, but in general it may be regarded 
as amounting to about fifteen acres more or less. 

That the eight-ox plough was the normal plough, and 
not, as you suggest, an exceptional plough ‘of double 
strength,” is sufficiently shown by the fact that eight oz- 
lands, and not four, constitute a ‘‘ plough-land.” 

Isaac Taylor, Atheneum, No. 8082, p. 671. 


oxlip (ok’slip), x. [Prop. *oxslip, formerly oze- 
lip, esp. in pl. oxelips; < ME. “oxeslyppe, < AS. 


oxanslyppe, oxan slyppe, oxlip, < oxan, gen. of 
oxa, OX, tT slyppe, the slop y droppings of a cow, 
etc.: see cowslip, of similar formation.] The 


variety elatior of the common primrose, Primula 
veris, in which the limb of the corolla is broader 
and flatter and the flowers are raised on a com- 
mon peduncle. By many it is considered a 
distinct species. 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ozlips and the nodding violet row 
Shak., M. N. D., ii. 1. 250, 
oxman (oks’man), 7.; pl. ormen (-men). A man 
who drives or tends a yoke of oxen. [Eng.] 
Oxen are still used as beasts of labour on many South 
Down farms. I met the ozman with his team a few days 
ago. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 317. 
ox-mushroom (oks’mush’rém),». A name 
sometimes given to very large specimens of the 
common mushroom, Agaricus campestris. 
Oxon. An abbreviation of Oxonia tor Oxonie), & 
Middle Latin name for Oxford in England, noted 


Oxon. 


for its university, or of Oxoniensis, belonging 
to Oxford: sometimes pees after an academic 
degree conferred by that seat of learning: as, 
D. C. L. Oxon. 

Oxonian (ok-s0’ni-an), a.and n. (< NL. ML. 
Oxonia, a Latinized form of AS. Oxnaford, Ox- 
onaford (ME. Oxenford, Oxenforth, IE. Oxford), 
lit. ‘oxen’s-ford,’< oxena, gen. pl. of oxa, ox, + 
Jord, ford: see ford.) I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Oxtord.—Oxontan button-over. See the quotation. 

ng. 


I’ve been selling Ozonian button-overs (“‘Oxonian” shoes 
which cover the instep, and are closed by being buttoned 
instead of being stringed through four or five holes) at 8s. 
6d. and 4s., but they was really good, and soled and heeled. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 49. 


II, n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Oxford; 
& member or a graduate of the University of 
Oxford.—2, An Oxonian button-over. [Eng.] 


Not long since F had a of very good Ozonians that 
had been new welted, and the very first day I had them 


on sale —it was a dull drizzly day —a lad tried to prig . 


them. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IZ. 48. 


oxpecker (oks’pek’ér), ». An African bird of 
the genus Buphaga, or family Buphagide: so 
called from its habit of alighting on cattle to 
peck for food. See cut under Buphaga. 

ox-pitht (oks’pith), ». Marrow. Marston. 

ox-ray (oks’ra), ». A batoid fish, the horned 
“ray, Cephaloptera or Dicerobatis giorna. [Eng.] 

ox-reim (oks’rim), n. [Appar. adapted from 
a S. African D. *osriem, <¢ 08, ox, + riem (= G. 
riemen), @ strap, thong.] A narrow strip of 
preperec ox-hide, used in Cape Colony for 

orse-halters, and, when twisted, for ropes, 

traces, etc. 

ox-shoe (oks’shd), ”. A flat piece of iron, with 
or without calks, shaped to one part of the hoof 
of an ox and pierced with holes near the outer 
edge to receive the wrought-iron flat-headed 
clinch-nails used to fasten it. 

ox-skint (oks’skin), n. [Also dial. oskin; < ox 
+ skin, equiv. to hide2, taken as equiv. to hide’. ] 
A bide vf land. Halliwell. 

Fabian, a chronographer, writing of the Conquerour, sets 
downe in the history thereof another kinde of measure, 
very necessary for all men to understand: foure akers 
(saith he) make a yard of land, five yards of land contain 
a hide, and 8 hides make a knights fee, which by his con- 


jecture is so much as one plough can well till in a yeare; 
in Yorkeshire and rine countries they call a hide an oze- 


skinne. Baculum Geodawticum (1614). 
ox-sole (0ks’s6l),. The whiff, afish. ([Trish.] 
ox-stall (oks’st&l),n. [< ME. ozestalle; < ox + 


stall1,.] <A stall or stand for oxen. 
ox-team (oks’tém), ». A team of oxen. 
And Goad-man Sangar, whose industrious hand 
With Oz-teem tills his tributary land. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Captaines. 
oxter (oks’tén), n. [Formerly also ockster; < 
ME. *ozxte (f), < AS. ohsta, dcusta, the armpit; 
ef. 6xn = OHG. wohsana, armpit; ef. L. axis, 
axis, dim. *azla, dla, armpit, wing, etc.: see axis, 
axle, ete.] The armpit; also, the embrace of 
the arms. | oy 


Wi’ a Bible under their ozter and a speerit o’ p 


er in 
their heart. R. L. Stevenson, Thrawn Janet. 


oxter (oks’tér), v.¢. [< oxter,n.] To support un- 
der the arm; embrace with the arms. (Scotch. ] 
The priest he was orter’d, the clerk he was carried, 
And that ’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 
Burns, Meg o’ the Mill. 

ox-tongue (oks’tung),». [< ME.oze tunge.] 1. 
The tongue of an ox.— 2, One of severa vere 
with rough tongue-shaped leaves, especially Pi- 
cris (Helminthia) echiotdes, and the alkanet, An- 
chusa officinalis. Compare bugloss.—3. A name 
sometimes given to the anlace, braquemart, and 
similar short-broadswords. 

oxy! (ok’si),a. [<ox+-y1.] Of or pertaini 
to an ox; resembling an ox; bovine. [Rare] 

He took his arrow by the nock, and to his bended brest 
The ozy sinew close he drew. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 189. 

oxy? (ok’si), a. [Appar. an irreg. var. of *o 
for oozy.] Wet; soft; spongy: applied to land. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng. 

oxyacanthous (ok’si-a-kan’thus), a. ([<¢ Gr. 
dfuc, sharp, + dxav6a, a spine.] bot., fur- 
nished with many sharp thorns or prickles. 

oxyacid (ok’si-as-id), n. [< oxy(gen) + acid.] 
ea containing oxygen. Also called oz- 
acid, 

Oxyzna (ok-si-6’nii), n. [NL., < Gr. d&/¢, sharp, 
+ -aiva, a fem. termination.] The typical ge- 
nus of Oxzyenidw. There are several species, 
as O, morsitans, O. lupina, O. forcipata. 

Oxyzenidss (ok-si-en’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Oxy- 
ena + -ide.) <A family of fossil carnivorous 


4216 


mammals of the Eocene of North America, be- 
longing to the suborder Creodonta, and typified 
by the genus Oxye@na. They had the back upper mo- 
lar transverse, the preceding ones sectorial, and all the 
lower ones sectorial. 

oxyssthesia (ok’si-es-thé’si-i),n. [NL., < Gr. 
oguc, sharp, + aloOyorc, perception by the senses: 
see westhesia.]| Abnormally acute sensibility ; 
hyperesthesia. Also written oxyesthesia. 

oxyanthracene (ok-si-an’thra-sén), ». (< Gr. 
6gt¢, sharp, + E. anthracene.) Same as anthra- 
quinone. 

oxyaphia (ok-si-i’fi-4), n. [NL., < Gr. dgic, 
sharp, + a7, touch, < azrecv, grasp, touch.}] Ab- 
normally acute sense of touch. 

oxyaster (ok-si-as’tér), n. [NL., < Gr. ofits, 
sharp, + aorjp, a star.) <A regular polyact 


sponge-spicule, whose long acute rays iate 
ie a Po Srettoas ; 

oxybaphon (ok-sib’a-fon), ”.; pl. oxybapha 
Che . [< Gr. ofiBagov (see def. }, ? ofb¢, 


) sharp 
+ Barrecv, immerse, dip (> Bagf, a dipping). ] n 
Gr. antig., a large, deep, wide-mouthed wine- 
vase, tapering interiorly to a point at the base 


Greek Oxybaphon, with combat between Cadmus and the 
Theban dragon. 


and resembling in use and somewhat in shape 
the crater, but in the main convex instead of 
concave in vertical profile, and having its two 
handles immediately below the rim. 

The additional discovery of two pieces of marude—... 
one among the ashes in the oxybaphon— proves that the 
inhumation of the first and the cremation of the second 
must be accepted as contemporary events. 

Atheneum, No. 8231, p. 424. 


Oxybaphus(ok-sib’s-fus),n. (NL. (Vahl, 1806), 
so called in allusion to the enlarged involucre; 
< Gr. dfiBagov, a vase: see oxybaphon.] A ge- 
nus of apetalous plants of the order Nycta- 
gine, the tribe Mirabiliee, and the subtribe 
Boerhaavieew, having a short perianth and in- 
volucre with connate bracts. There are about 28 
species, chiefly of western North and South America, a 
few, as O. albtdus, eastward in the United States. They 
are erect or prostratebranching herbs, with opposite leaves, 
and small white, pink, or scarlet flowers. A gardeners 
name for plants of the genus is umbrellawort. 

belus (ok-sib’e-lus), ». [NL. (Latreille, 
1796), < Gr. o€v¢, sharp, + BéAoc, an arrow. ] 
genus of wasps of the family Crabronide. The 
submarginal is confluent with the first discoidal cell, or 
separated from it by a faint nervure only ; the postscutel- 
lum is alate with a membranous appendage on each aide; 
and the metathorax has a curved spine near the base. 
There are about 80 European and 12 American les of 
these w. of active habita, small size, dark color, with 
usually white spots on the abdomen, and they prey in the 
main upon dipterous insects. 

oxyblepsia ( sete y Puekay n. (NL... « Gr. b£&6¢, 
sharp, + -GAepia, < BAérecv, see, look on.}] Ab- 
normal acuteness of vision. 

oxycalcium (ok-si-kal’si-um), a. K oxy(gen) 
+ calcitum.] Noting the combined action of 
calcium and oxygen.— Oxycalcium light. Same as 
calcium light (which see, under calcium). 

oxycarpous (ok-si-kir’pus), a. [< Gr. d€tc, 
sharp, + xapzéc, fruit.] In bot., bearing or char- 
acterized by sharp-pointed fruit. 

oxycephaly (ok-si-sef’a-li), n. [« Gr. d€éic, 
sharp, + xedad7, head. ] e character of a skull 
ee a high vertical index; eal eied ager 6 

oxychlorid, oxychloride (ok-si-klo’rid, -rid or 
-rid), n. [< ory(gen) + chlorid.] A compound 
of a metallic chlorid with oxygen: as, oxychlo- 
rids of iron, tin, ete. 

oxy-coal-gas (ok’si-k6l’gas), a. Of, pertaining 

to, or consisting of a mixture or combination 
of oxygen and coal-gas. 

By means of the ozy-coal-gas flame we can determine 


the spectrum of any vapor given off. 
J.N. Lockyer. Harper's Mag., LX XVIII. 682. 


cra 
oxycrate (ok’si-krat), n. 


oxyd, oxyde, 7. 
oxydactyl, oxydactyle (ok-si-dak’til), a. and 


Oxydactyla (ok-si-dak’ti-ld), n. pl. 


oxyfluoride (ok-si-flé’6-rid or -rid), n. 


oxygen (ok’si-jen), n. 


oxygenate 


ok-si-kok’us), n. [NL. (Persoon, 


1801), < Gr. ofé¢, sharp, acid, + xoxxoc, berry.] A 


genus of gamopetalous plants of the order Vac- 
cintacee and the tribe Euvacciniee, known by its 
eight blunt awnless anthers, four-celled berries, 
and deeply or completely four-parted revolute 
corolla; the cranberry. There are 2 spectes, natives 
of the northern hemisphere. They are smooth and pros- 
trate vine-like shrubs, rooting in the mud or moss of 
swamps, and sence up short erect stems clad with small 
alternate evergreen leaves, and bearing teh A rose-col- 
ored flowers, mostly solitary and terminal, followed by 
edible acid crimson berries. This genus has often been 
included in Vaccinium. 0. (Vaccinium) macrocarpus is 
the ordinary American cranberry; O. palustris, the Euro- 
pean cranberry. See and Vaccintaceee 


[< Gr. ofixparov, sour 
wine mixed with water, < ogic¢, sharp, acid, + 
*xpatéc, verbal adj. of kepavviva:, mix: see cra- 
ter.] A mixture of water and vinegar. [Rare. ] 

Apply a mixture of the same powder, with a compress 
prest out of arycrate, and a suitable bandage. Wiseman. 


See oxid, oxide. 


n. [< Gr. dic, a + daxrvioc, finger, toe: 
see dactyl.] I, a. Having slender toes not di- 
lated at the ends: applied specifically to a 
group of batrachians, in distinction from platy- 
dactyl or discodactyl. 

.n. Any member of the Oxydactyla. 

NL.: see 
oxydactyl.) A division of phaneroglossate ba- 
trachians, containing those which are oxy- 
dactyl: distinguished from Platydactyla. 

Oxydendrum (ok-si-den’drum), n. Nt. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1839), < Gr. ogi¢, sour, + dévdpor, 
tree.] A genus of the gamopetalous order Eri- 
cacee and the tribe Andromedea, characterized 
by the needle-shaped seeds and two-bracted 
permistent unchanged calyx of separate sepals. 

ere is but one species, O. arboreum, a tree from 15 to 
40 feet high, native of rich woods from Pennsylvania south- 
ward, mostly in the Alleghanies. It bears leaves resem- 
bling those of the beech, white egg-shaped flowers in ter- 
minal panicles of long one-sided racemes, followed by small 
woody five-angled capsules, with many minute seeds. Ita 
, close-grained wood is used for tool-handles, bearings 

of machinery: etc. The tree is called sorrel-tree or sour- 

also elk-tree. 


wood, 
oxydiact (ok-si-di’akt), a. and n. [< Gr. dgt, 


sharp, + &-, two-, + axric, a ray.) I. a. In 
sponges, having three axes and two pointed 
rays lying in one straight line; oxyhexact with 
four of the rays rudimentary or wanting. 

II, n. An oxydiact sponge-spicule. ; 

Oxry- 
(gen) + fiuoride.| A compound of an ay and 
a fluoride: as, the oryfluoride of lead. 

[< F. oxygéne = Sp. oxt- 
geno = Pg. orygeneo = It. ossigeno, ossigene ; 
< Gr. ofc, sharp, acid, + Y yevys, producing: 
see -gen.] 1. Chemical symbol, O; atomic 
weight, 16. An element discovered by Priest- 
ley in 1774, who called it dephlogisticated air. 
It was finally called ozygen by Lavoisier, because sup- 

sed to be present in all acids. Further investigation, 
owever, has proved that this is not the case. xygen 
is a chemical element existing as a permanent gas, color- 
less, odorless, and tasteless, and somewhat heavier than 
atmospheric air. It is soluble in water, which at a tem- 
erature of 60° F. dissolves ,3, of its volume of oxygen. 
xygen combines very readily with most of the elements, 
and forms oxids with all of them excepting fluorin. The 
act of combination is so energetic in many cases as to 
evolve light and heat, the phenomena of combustion. 
In other cases, as in the paabapargs 3 or rusting of metals 
and the decay of animal or vegetable substances, oxida- 
tion takes place so slowly that, while the result is the 
same, the heat evolved at one time is not enough to pro- 
duce luminous effects or even to be sensible. Free or un- 
combined oxygen is essential to all animal and vegetable 
life. Animal heat and muscular energy are resulta of a 
slow combustion produced in all parts of the system by 
oxygen carried in the blood from the lungs, In sunlight 
oxygen is exhaled by growing plants, but a certain quan- 
tity is assimilated and is essential to life. Oxygen is the 
most widely distributed and abundant element in nature ; 
it constitutes about one fifth of the total volume of the 
atmosphere, which is a mechanical mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen. Water contains about 89 per cent. of it by weight, 
and it is found in most animal and Aa heen products, 
acids, oxids, and salta. The rocks which make up most 
of the earth’s crust contain between 40 and 50 per cent. of 
oxygen. Under certain conditions oxygen may be made 
to pass into an allotropic or condensed form called ozone. 


It was Lavoisier who gave to this curious kind of air or 
gas the name of Orygen, by which it is now universally 
known; and it was he, too, who first showed, by the most 
conclusive experiments, what was really the composition 
of atmospheric air. His determination of the constita- 
tion of the air was made in the year 1777. 

uxley, Physiography, p. 78 
2. A manufacturers’ name for bleaching-pow- 
der. Simmonds. 


oxygenate (ok’si-jen-at), v. t.; pret. and 


oxygenated, ppr. orygenating. [< oxygen + “ated } 
1. To mix with oxygen; impregnate or satu- 
rate with oxygen: as, the blood is orygenated 


oxygenate 
in the lungs.—2. Same as oxidate.—oxygena 
water, hydmces peroxid in water. 
oxygenation (ok’si-je-na’shon),n. [< oxygenate 
+ -ion.] 1. The process or act of oxygenating, 
or impregnating or saturating wit 
—2. Same as oxidation. 
oxygenator (ok’si-jen-a-tor),. [< oxygenate + 
-ori,.] Same as oxidator. 
oxygenic (ok-si-jen’ik), a. [< oxygen + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to oxygen. 
oxygenizable (ok’si-jen-i-za-bl), a. [< oxygen- 
ize + -able.] Capable of being oxygenized. 
Also spelled ozygenisable. 
oxygenize (ok’si-jen-iz), v. ¢. ; Pade and pp. oxy- 
enized, ppr. oxygenizing. [< oxygen + -tze.] 
o oxygenate. o spelled orygenise. 
oxygenizement (ok’si-Jen-iz-ment), x. [< oxy- 
genize + -ment.] Oxidation. Also spelled ozy- 
genisement. 
oxygenizer (ok’si-jen-i-zér),». That which oxi- 
dates or converts into an oxid. Also spelled 
oxrygeniser. 
oxygenous (ok-sij’e-nus),a. [< orygen + -ous.]) 
Pertaining to or obtained from oxygen; con- 
taining oxygen. 
The exclusive food of the natives of India is of an ozy- 


genous rather than a carbonaceous character. 
Maine, Village Communities, p. 218. 


oxygeusia (ok-si-ji’si-#), n. [NL., < Gr. d€ic, 
sharp, acute, + yevorc, sense of taste, < yeveobaz, 
taste: see gust2.] Morbid acuteness of the 
sense of taste. 

Oxyglossus (ok-si-glos’us), ». pe < Gr. dfb¢, 
sharp, + y/@ooa, tongue.}] 1. In herpet., a re- 
markable genus of firmisternal batrachians 
of the family Ranida, containing Asiatic frogs 
whose tongue is angulate behind, whence the 
name.—2, In entom., a genus of coleopterous 
insects of the famil Carabide , with one species, 
O. subcyaneus, of Brazil. Chaudoir, 1843.—8. 
In ornith., same as Mniotilta. Swainson, 1827. 

oxygnathous (ok-sig’na-thus), a. ([< Gr. ofic, 
sharp, + yvd@oc, jaw.] In conch., having the 
jaws smooth or only finely striated: noting the 
Limacide, Vitrinide, ete. 

oxygon, oxygone (ok’si-gon, -gon), ». ([< Gr. 
ogfvyeviog, acute-angled, < ofic, sharp, acute, + 
yevia,angle.] In geom.,atriangle having three 
acute angles. 

oxygonal (ok-sig’6-nal), a. [< oxygon + -al.] 
Oxygonial. 

oxygonial (ok-si-g6’ni-al), a. [< oxygon + -ial.] 


Acute-angled. 
(NL., < Gr. o&%c, 


oxygen. 


Oxygyrus (ok-si-ji’rus), n. 
sharp, + yupoc, a ring, circle. ] 
A genus of heteropods of the 
family Atlantida. The small ; 
spiral shells of O. keraudreni 
occur in abundance in globi- 
gerina-00oze. 

oxyhemoglobin (ok-si-hem-- 
glo’bin), n. [< oxy(gen) + hem- 
oglobin.}] Hemoglobin united with oxygen in 
loose combination, 1 gram of hemoglobin tak- 

ing up 1.76 cubic centimeters of oxygen. It has 
ac teristic spectrum with two dark bands, quite dis- 

tinct from that of reduced hemoglobin. 


ap obtained under free access of air contain oxy- 
ge loose chemical combination, which is parted with 
n Thanoptobt or bite the former are heated. This is the 

oxy. n of Hoppe. 
Frey, Histol. and Histochem. (trans.), p. 19. 


oxyhexact (ok-si-hek’sakt), a. and n. [< Gr. 
égb¢, sharp, + é& = E. siz, + daric, aray.] I. a. 
In sponges, having three axes and six pointed 
rays, whose ends form the corners of a double 
square pyramid, as a sponge-spicule. 
in. n. An oxyhexact sponge-spicule. 
oxyhexaster (ok’si-hek-sas’tér), n. ¥ 
Gr. oftc¢, sharp, + E. hexaster.] In sponges, a 
hexaster whose rays are pointed. 
oxyhydrogen (ok-si-hi’dro-jen),a. [< oxy(gen) 
+ hydrogen.) Of, pertaining to, consisting of, 
or one ing & mixture or combination of oxy- 
en and hydrogen: as, oryhydrogen gas.—Oxy- 
drogen blowpipe. Seo blowpipe, 1 Oxyhydrogen 
lamp, a lamp in which streams of oxygen and hydrogen 
in lated quantities are commingled and burned, the 
resulting flame being directed on a ball of quicklime and 
forming an extremely bright light. — light, 
the lime-light; the Drummond light.— en 
a form of microscope in which the oniect is 
the flame of oxyhydrogen gas on a piece of 
lime under the action of the compound blows The 
lime is placed in front of a concave mirror, and the object 
between this and a convex lens, by which ita image, high] 
magnified, is thrown upon a screen so that it may be visk- 
ble to a large number of spectators. 
Oxylebiinz (ok-si-leb-i-i’né), x. pl. [NL., < 
Ozylebius + -inw.] A subfamily of Chirida, 


Oxyyyrus kerau- 
arent. 


(NL 


filamin 
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exemplified by the genus Orylebius, with the 
head pointed, the preopercle with two or three 
spines, and with three anal spines. ~ 

Oxylebius (ok-si-16’bi-us),”. [NL., < Gr. dfic, 
sharp, + Aé(:0¢ for Ae3iac, a kind of fish.] The 
only genus of lebiine, containing one spe- 
cies, O. pictus, a handsome fish of small size, 
found on the Pacific coast of the United States. 

oxymel (ok’si-mel), n. [< L. oxymeli, < Gr. 
ogbued, & mixture of vinegar and honey, < d£éc, 
acid, sour (< 6f0¢, sour wine), + “éA, honey: see 
mell2,| A mixture of vinegar or acetic acid and 
honey.—Oxymel of squill, vinegar of squill with honey. 

oe orea (ok-si-m6’ron), ».; pl. oxymora (-rii). 
[< L. oxymorus, < Gr. d&ipwpoc, in neut. *Ebpwpor, 
an expression that seems absurd but has a 
point, « dgt¢, sharp, quick, clever, + pwpdc, fool- 
ish.] In rhet., a figure consisting in adding to 
a word an epithet or qualification apparently 
contradictory; in general, close connection of 
two words seemingly opposed to each other 
(as, cruel kindness; to make haste slowly); an 
expression made epigrammatiec or pointed by 
seeming self-contradictory. 

oxymuriatet (ok-si-mii’ri-at),n. [< oxy(gen) + 
muriate.] Same as chlorid: formerly so called 
on the erroneous assumption that muriatic acid 
was an oxygen acid, and that chlorin differed 
from it in containing more ony n. 

oxymuriatict (ok-si-mi-ri-at’i \ a [< oxymu- 
riate + -ic.] Being a compound of oxygen and 
muriatic acid: formerly applied to chlorin. See 
oxymuriate. 

oxyntic (ok-sin’tik), a. [< Gr. *ofvyrdc, verbal 

j. of ofiverv, make sharp, make acid (< d£&vc, 


sharp), +-ic.] Rendering acid.— tic cells, 
the ovoid or etal cells of the cardiac gland, which have 
been supposed to secrete hydrochloric acid.— Oxyntic 


glands, the cardiac glands of the stomach, or, more gen- 
erally, any gastric glands secreting hydrochloric acid. 


The glands which possess these acid-forming cells have 
of late been termed (Langley) ic glands (ofuvecy, to 
render acid). Brit., IL. 674. 


ox-yoke (oks’ yok),n. Ayokeforoxen. See yoke. 
Oxyopes (o0k-si-6’péz),. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
< Gr. o€%¢, sharp, + ow, eye.] A genus of spi- 
ders, typical of the family Oxyopide, having the 


he laced in four rows. Six species inhabit 
the United States, of which O. viridans is an 
example. 


oxyopia (ok-si-0’pi-#i), n. [NL., < Gr. dgvu7ia, 
sharp-sightedness, < déiwrfc, sharp-sighted, < 
ogic, sharp, + dy, eye.}] Abnormal acuteness 
of sight, arising from increased sensibility of 


the retina. 

Oxyopids (ok-si-op’i-dé),n. pl. (NL. (Thorell, 
1869), < Oxyopes + -ide.| A family of spiders 
of the superfamily Citigrada, closely allied to 
the Lycosida, having the eyes in three or four 
rows, the four middle ones forming a trapezium 
which is narrower behind. This family comprises 
8 genera, the fes of which are found on plants and 
low shrubs, and are very swift runners. 


oxyopy (ok’si-6-pi), n. Same as oxryopia. 

oxyosphresia (ok! si-os-fré’si-i),. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
ogic, sharp, + dc¢pyorc, a smelling, smell: see 
osphresiology.} Morbid acuteness of the sense 
of smell. Also oxyosphrasia. 

0 ntact (ok-si-pen’takt), a. and ». [< Gr. 
dgvc, sharp, + sévre, five, + axric, ray.] I. a. 
In sponges, having three axes and five pointed 
rays, whose ends form the corners of a single 
square pyramid; oxyhexact with one ray rudi- 
mentary or wanting. 

II, xn. oxypentact sponge-spicule. 
oxyphonia (ok-si-f6’ni-i),n. [NL., < Gr. ofugu- 
via, sharpness of voice, < ofigwvoc, sharp-voiced, 
< d&ic, sharp, + ¢7, voice.) Acuteness or 
shrillness of voice. 

oxyphon (ok’si-fo-ni), n. Same as oryphonia. 

oxyphyllous (ok-si-fil‘us), a. [< Gr. ofvgvAdor, 
nevine pelnted leaves, < ofi¢, sharp, pointed, 


+ gbdAdov, leaf.] Having acuminated leaves. 
Thomas, Med. Dict. ° 
Oxypoda (ok-sip’o-di), n. [NL. (Mannerheim 


1830), < Gr. o&6¢, sharp, + rove (10d-) = E. foot. 
A genus of rove-beetles of the family Staphy- 
lintde. It is one of the largest genera, with over 200 
species, represented in all parts of the globe; many are 
uro ean but only three have been found in North Ameri- 
ca. ey vary much in habits, being found on fungi, in 
vegetable debris, in ants’ wests, under moss, dead leaves, 


or bark, etc. 

Oxypogon (ok-si-p6’gon), ». [NL., <¢ Gr. d&%e, 
sharp, + maywy, beard.) A genus of Trochilide, 
containing humming-birds with a pointed crest 
and beard, as O. lindeni of Venezuela, and 0. 
sii of Colombia; helmet-crests. J. Gould, 
1848. 


Oxystomata 


oxypycnos (ok-si-pik’nos), ». [<Gr. o&b:vxvoc, 
of one higher than the zvxvdy, < ogi¢, sharp, + 
muxvov, & small interval, neut. of mvxvdc, close. } 
In anc. Gr. and medieval music, a tetrachord in 
which the short step or semitone lay at the 
upper end; also, a mode composed of such 
tetrachords. 

oxyrhine (ok’si-rin), a. [(< Gr. dgt¢, sharp, + 
pig (pev-), nose.] Having a sharp snout: as, the 
oxyrhine frog, Rana arvalis. 

oxyrhynch (ok’si-ringk), ». [< NL. Ozyrhyn- 
chus, q.v.) 1. A crab with a sharp or pointed 
rostrum, as & spider-crab or maioid; any mem- 
ber of the rhyncha.—2,. The oxyrhynchus, 
a fish; the mizdeh. 

Oxyrhyncha (ok-si-ring’ki#), x. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl.: see Oxyrhynchus.| A superfamily of bra- 
chyurous decapod crustaceans, having usually 
a triangular cephalothorax with projecting ros- 


Spider-crab ( Lrdtsita dudta), one of the Oxyrhyncha. 


trum (whence the name), nine pairs of gills, 
and the male genital pores on the last pair of 
thoracic legs; the maioid crabs. The species 
crawl about, ut do not swim, and many of them are 
known as spider-crabs. Also called Matotdea. 
Oxyrhynchids ne a. pl. [NL., 
< Oxyrhynchus + -ide.] ornith., a family of 
clamatorial passerine birds, named from the 
genus Oxyrhynchus. They are usually included 
in Tyrannida, differing only in the conic-acute 
instead of hooked bill. 
oxyrhynchous (ok-si-ring’kus), a. [<Gr. dg¢p-. 
PvyXoC, veg ene (noting a kind of stur- 
geon), also sharp-pointed, < ogi¢, sharp, + pty- 
xo¢, snout, beak} Having a sharp snout or 
ointed beak; oxyrhine; maioid, as a crab. 
03 hynchus (ok-si-ring’kus), 7. .» prop. 
*Oxyrrhynchus: see le etpaaar 1. [le] 
A celebrated Egyptian fish, Mormyrus oxy- 
rhynchus; the mizdeh, formerly reverenced 
throughout Egypt, and sacred to the goddess 
Hathor. It is represented both in sculptures 
and on coins, and was anciently embalmed. 
See Mormyrus.—2. In ornith., a genus of Amer- 
ican tyrant-flycatchers, having a long straight 
conic-acute bill, and green plumage with or- 
ange crown. O. frater is a Central American 
ecies. Temminck, 1820.—3, A genus of rep- 
tiles. Spix, 1824.—4. In entom.: (a) A genus 
of coleopterous insects of the family Curculto- 
nide, containing a few East Indian species. 
Schonherr, 1826. (b) A genus of dipterous in- 
sects of the family Cecidomyide, characterized 
by the cylindric produced and attenuate neck. 
Rondani, 1840. 

& (ok-sir’i-#), m. (NL. (Hill, 1765), so 
called from the acid leaves; < Gr. oft¢, sharp, 
acid.] A genus of plants of the apetalous or- 
der Polygonacee andi the tribe Rumicea, char- 
acterized by a four-parted perianth. There are 2 
species, low perennial herbs, native in arctic and high 
northern ons of the whole world, and on the higher 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. They bear long- 
stalked kidney-shaped radical leaves, and panicled ra- 
cemes of sm reenish flowers on a slender and usually 
leafless stem. They are called mountain-sorrel, in allusion 
to their place of growth and to their acid sorrel-like leaves. 


oxyrrhodin, oxyrrhodine (ok-sir’6-din), n. [< 
Gr. 6¢i¢, sharp, acid, + Sddov, rose, + -in2, -ine?.] 
A mixture of vinegar and oil of roses, used as & 
liniment in herpes and erysipelas. Dunglison. 

oxysaccharum (ok-si-sak’a-rum), n. [NL., < 
Gr. o&6¢, sharp, + caxyapov, sugar.] A mixture 
of vinegar and sugar. 

oxysalt (ok’si-salt),n. [<oxy(gen) + saltl.] A 
salt of an oxyacid. Seeozxyacid. -Alsospelled 
oxisalt, 

Oxystomata (ok-si-st6’ma-t&), n. pl. . neut. 
pl. of oxystomatus : see oxystomatous.) In Crus- 


tacea, a superfamily of crabs. The cephalothorax 
is rounded, the buccal frame is triangular, the frontal re- 
on does not project, and the male genital pores are on 
e last pair of thoracic legs. The box-crabs, Calarpida, 
are an example. Also called Leucoscidea. . 


oxystomatous 


oxystomatous (ok-si-stom’a-tus), a. [< NL. 
oxystomatus, ¢ Gr. o&t¢, sharp, + oréua, mouth. ] 
Having the mouth or mouth-parts produced, 
pointed, or sharp; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Oxystomata. 

oxystome (ok’si-stém), a. and n. 
as oxrystomatous. 

II. n. Any member of the Oxystomata. 

oxystrongylous (ok-si-stron’ji-lus), a. Consti- 
tuting or having the form of an oxystrongylus, 
as & sponge-spicule. 

oxystrongylus (ok-si-stron’ji-lus), 7.; pl. ory- 
strongyli (-li), [NL., < Gr. oft¢, sharp, + NL. 
strongylus, q. v.] In sponges, a supporting 
or megasclerous spicule like a strongylus, but 
sharp at each end. Sollas. 

oxysulphid, oxysulphide (ok-si-sul’fid, -fid or 
-fid), ». [< par fe a sulphid.) A sulphid in 
which one atom of sulphur is replaced by oxy- 
gen: as, antimony orysulphid, SbgQSo. 

oxysulphuret (ok-si-sul’fu-ret), 7. [? oxry(gen) 
+ sulphuret.)] Same as orysulphid. 

Oxytelinsg (ok-sit-e-li’n6é), n. pl. [NL., < Oxy- 
telus + -inw.] A subfamily of Staphylinide, typ- 
ified by the genus Oxytelus. It is a large group of 
some 15 genera, having the prothoracic stigmata in visible : 
antennz inserted under the lateral margin of the front; 
the labrum corneous, usually with membranous appen- 


dages; no ocelli; abdomen of seven distinct segments; 
anterior coxse conical and prominent; and tarsi of five or 


three joints. 

Oxytelus (ok-sit’e-lus), . [NL. (Gravenborst, 
1802).] A genus of rove-beetles, typical of the 
Oxyteline, having the head, thorax, and elytra 
Bironigly puniciate and rugose. It is a large and 
wide-spr genus of over 100 species, found in all quar- 
ters of the globe; 13 are North American. Many of them 
are most abundant in dung. 

[< Gr. 


oxytetract (ok-si-tet’rakt), a. and n. 
og's, sharp, + rerpa-, four, + axric, ray.] I. a. 
In sponges, having three axes and four pointed 
rays, representing the edges of a square pyra- 
mid; oxyhexact with two of the rays rudimen- 
tary or wanting. 

II. n. An oxytetract sponge-spicule. 

oxytocic (ok-si-tos’ik), a. and n. [< Gr. ofuréxcor, 
a medicine to produce quick delivery, ¢ o&ic, 
sharp, quick, + rdéxo¢, parturition, <¢ rixrecy, rexeiv, 
bring forth.] J, a. That serves or tends to in- 
duce or accelerate parturition. 

Indian hemp... is credited, I believe justly, with 
ozytocic properties. R. Barnes, Dis. of Women, p. 170. 

II. ». A medicine or drug that tends to ac- 
celerate parturition. 

In some {ndividuals it [quinine] produces an erythema- 
tous eruption, and it is also known to act as an me pa 

Encyc. Brit., 188. 

oxytone (ok’si-ton), a. and rn. [< Gr. odfirovoc, 

having the acute accent on the final sylable, ¢ 

ogi'¢, sharp, acute, + rdévoc, accent: see tone.] L 

a. In gram., especially Gr. gram.: (a) Having 

or characterized by the acute accent on the last 
syllable. 

On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when in the con- 
nection of discourse its higher pitch changes to a lower, 
the lower pitch is represented in. . . the same way as in 
the latter part of the circumflex accent. 

J. Hadley, Essays, p. 111. 
(b) Causing a word to take the acute accent on 
the final syllable: as, an oxytone suffix. 

II. 2. A word which has the acute accent on 
the last syllable. 

oxytone (ok’si-ton), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. ozy- 
toned, ppr. oxytoning. [<oxytone,a.] Ingram., 
to pronounce or write with the acute accent on 
the final syllable: as, to orytone a word. 

oxytonesis (0k’si-to-né’sis), x. [< Gr. ofvrévyae, 
a marking with an acute accent, ¢ dévroveiv, 
mark or pronounce with an acute accent on the 
final syllable, < ofbrovoc, having the acute ac- 
cent on the final syllable: see orytone,a.}] Pro- 
nunciation or notation of a word with the acute 
es on the final syllable. Amer. Jour. Philol., 

. 15. 

oxytonical (ok-si-ton’i-kal), a. 
-ic-al.] Same as orytone. 

oxytonize (ok’si-ton-iz),v. t.; pret. and pp. ory- 
tonized, ppr. oxytonizing. [S oxytone + -ize.] 
To render oxytone. 

A demonstrative particle, pa- or pe-, is found before al- 
most every noun. and in some verbs also. There is also a 
tendency to orytonize many words, especially substantives, 
although the accent shifts, as in other Indian languages. 

Science, 1X. 412, 
Oxytricha (ok-sit’ri-ki), mn. [NL., ¢ Gr. ofte, 
sharp, + Apis (tptx-), hair.] 1. The typical ge- 
nus of Orytrichida@. Several specics of these animal- 
cules are found both in fresh and in salt water. They are 
soft and plastic, without caudal sete, and with fine large 
ventral sete. O. pellionella is an example. 
2. [l. c.] Any member of this genus. 


I. a. Same 


[< orytone + 
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Oxytrichid (ok-si-trik’i-dé), ». pl. [NL.,< Ozy- 
tricha + -ida.] A large family of hypotrichous 
ciliate infusorians, containing Oxytricha and 
more than 20 other genera of free-swimming 
animalcules which are among the most highly 
it aemge of their order, or, indeed, of their 
class. The numerous species inhabit either fresh or salt 
water, and some of them are known as hackle-anim 
Also Oxytrichina. 

oxytrichine (ok-sit’ri-kin),a.andn. JI, a. Re- 
sembling or relating to an oxytricha; of or per- 
taining to the Orytrichide. 

II, ». Any animaleule of the family Ozytri- 
chide. 

oxytrope (ok’si-trop), ». A plant of the genus 
Oxytropis. 

Oxytropis (ok-sit’r6-pis), n. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1802),< Gr. ogi¢, sharp, + tpozcc, keel, 
< rpérecv, turn: see trope.] A genus of legumi- 
nous plants of the tribe Galegeaw and the sub- 
tribe Astragalea, distinguished from Astraga- 
lus by the sharp appendage on the keel-petals. 


There are about 200 species, in cold or mountainous re- 
gions of Europe, Asia, and North America. They are herbs 
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Flowering Plant of Loco-weed (Oxytvropts Lamberti). a, the fruit. 


or shrubs, sometimes set with stiff spines. They bear pin- 
nate leaves, and violet, purple white, or yellowish flowers 
in racemes or spikes. 0. Lamberti of the Rocky Mountain 
region, one of the loco-weeds, is a handsome large-flow- 
ered example. Many species are suitable for the flower- 
garden, especially for rockwork and borders. Some Old 

orld species, as O. pilosa, have claims as pasture-herbs 
in barren soil. The name is sometimes Anglicized as avy- 

See -weed and loco-weed. 


trope. 
oxytylotate (ok-si-til’6-tat),a. [< orytylote + 
tel] Sharp at one end and knobbed at the 
other, as a sponge-spicule; having the charac- 
ter of an oxytylote. 

orytylote (ok-sit’i-lot), nm. ([¢ Gr. otc, sharp, 
+ rizoc, a knob, knot.] A sponge-spicule of 
the simple rhabdous type, tylotate or knobbed 
at one end and sharp at the other, like a com- 
mon pin. 

Oxyura (ok-si-i’ri}),». [NL.,¢ Gr. d&i¢, sharp, 
+ ovpd, tail.] A genus of ducks: same as Eris- 
matura. 

oxyuric (ok-si-ii’rik), a. [(< NL. Oxyur(is) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to or caused by Oxyuris 
rermicularis, the pinworm or threadworm of the 
large intestine: as, oryuric irritation. 

oxyuricide (ok-si-w’ri-sid), n. [¢ NL. Oryuris + 
-cida,< L. cedere, kill.] Any anthelmintic which 
is destructive to worms of the genus Oxzyuris, 
or pinworms. T. S. Cobbold. 

Oxyuris (ok-si-i’ris),n. [NL., < Gr. ofit¢, sharp, 
+ ovpa, tail.) A genus of small threadworms 


Pinworm (Oxyurts vermicularts), magnified. 


a, mouth; 8, pharynx; ¢, beginning, and d, end of intestine, inter- 
mediate part not figured; ¢, genital aperture; / opening of vessels; 
g, their receptacle. 


or nematoids of the family -4scaride, founded 
by Rudolphi in 1809; the pinworms. 0. vrermi- 


oyster 

cularis infests the rectum; the female is half an 
inch long, the male much smaller. 

0 ous (ok-si-ii’rus), a. (< Gr. ogt¢, sharp 
+ oipé, tail.) Having a sharp tail, or pointed 

behind. 

oxyus (ok’si-us), n. ([NL.,< Gr. ogt¢, sharp.] 
In sponges, a fusiform or spindle-shaped sup- 
porting spicule or megasclere, such as occurs 
in Son Sh Spongilla. 

oyapock (0’ya-pok), n. 
same as yapok. : 

oye (oi), . Same as oe?2. ; 

oyer (O’yér), x. [< AF. oyer, OF. oir, ouir, F 
ouir, < L. audire, hear: see audient. ] 1. In law, 
a hearing or trial of causes.—2. The produc- 
tion of a document or copy of a document which 
an adversary has mentioned in his pleading; 
anciently, the hearing of the reading of such 
document. In early times often called oyer 
and determiner. 

He may crave oyer of the writ, or of the bond, or other 

specialty upon which the action is brought: that is, to 
hear it read to him, the gency of defendants in the 


times of antient simplicity pene supposed incapable to 
read it themselves, lackstone, Com., III. xx. 


Court of oyer and terminer (OF. oyer et terminer, hear 
and determine], a court for the trial of indictments in 
England, held under a commission by virtue of which the 
judges have power, as the terms imply, to hear and deter- 
mine specified offenses, usually all treasons, felonies, and 
misdemeanors. In some of the United States the name 
has been adopted for the higher criminal courts of corre- 


sponding jurisdiction. 
oyes, oyez (O’yes, O’yez). [< AF. OF. oyez, 2d 
pers. pl. impv. of oyer, F. ouir, hear: see 
oyer.] Hear! the introduction to a proclama- 
tion made by an officer of a law-court, or other 
public crier, in order to secure silence and at- 
tention: it is thrice repeated: occasionally used 
as a substantive, in the sense of ‘exclamation’ 
or ‘ proclamation.’ 
And there with all commaunded his heraude to make 
an oyes. Halli, Hen. VIII., an. 1. 
On whose bright crest Fame, with her loud’st oyes, 
Cries, ‘‘ This is he!” Shak., T. and C., iv. 5. 148. 
oyleti, ». See oilet. 
oynount, 7. An obsolete variant of onion. 


Chaucer. 

oyst,”. A Middle English form of use. 

oyset, 7. A Middle English form of use. 

oyster (ois’tér), n. [Early mod. E. also oister, 
oistre ; < ME. *oyster, oystur, oystre, eyster, ostyre, 
< OF. oistre, ouistre, hutstre, ¥'. huttre = Pr. Sp. 
Pg. ostra = It. ostrea, now ostrica = AS. ostre 
= D. oester (> G. aster, now auster) = Icel. Sw. 
ostra = Dan. dsters, < L. ostrea, f., rarely ostre- 
um, neut., < Gr. doTpeov, an oyster, named from 
its hard shell (cf. éd07paxov, a shell, potsherd, 
earthen vessel: see ostracize, etc.), akin to oo- 
réov, a bone, shell, L. os (oss-), a bone: see os!.] 
1. An edible bivalve mollusk of the family 


A Brazilian opossum: 


A Fossil Oyster, Ostvea longtrostr¢s. 


Ostreide, such as Ostrea edulis, the common 
species of Europe, and O. virgintca, that of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The species 
are very numerous, and are found in all temperate and 
tropical countries, in salt and brackish water; there are 
also many fossil species. The shell is very irregular, both 
{nequivalve and inequilateral, with one valve flattened and 
the other more concavo-convex, both rough outside and 
nacreous inside. Each valve has one purplish eye or spot, 
showing where the single adductorial muscle is attached, 
bee being thus monomyarian. The stly button- 
shaped body in the flesh is this Ugemenr e soft green- 
ish substance corresponds toa liver. The fluted layers 
around a part of the body are the gills or breathing-organs. 
Oysters have sex, and are very prolific. They spawn in 
north veneer countries in May and June, during which 

eriod and for some time afterward they are not so good 

or food; whence the common saying that oysters are not 
eatable’in those months which have no r in their names. 
The spawn or fry is called spat or spet. Oysters are now 
very extensively cultivated, the resulting stock being su- 
perior to the natural oyster. Starfishes and some carniv- 
orous gastropods (sec borer) are among the great obsta- 
cles to success with which oyster-culture has to contend. 
Oysters feed upon a great many different aquatic organ- 
isms of minute size. In confinement they eat corn-meal 
Abia See cuts under ciborium, integropalliate, and 

rea. e 


oyster 


Oysturs in Ceuy, oysturs in grauey, your helthe to renewe. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 171. 


Bat thilke text heeld he nat worth an oystre. 
Chaucer, Prol. to C. T., 1. 182. 


It is unseasonable and unwholesome in all months that 
have not an BR in their name to eat an oyater. 
Butler, Dyet’s Dry Dinner (1599). (Bartlett.) 


The tongue of a Purple (a murex or some such shell] is 
about the length of a finger, so sharp and hard that he can 
open therewith the shell of an ister. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 168. 


2. One of many other bivalves of the same or- 
der, but of a different family. Thus, the pearl- 
oyster belongs to the Avriculide.—3. The oys- 
ter-shaped bit of dark meat in the front hollow 
of the side-bone of a turkey or similar bird.—4. 
Figuratively, some profit or advantage which 
one may seize and hae jie ened ay choking 
or yet are iat leaves one nothin 
ay ieee a ouster too large to swallow. ae 
At an other season, to a feloe laiyng to his rebuke that 
he was ouer deintie of his mouthe and diete, he did with 


this reason giue a stopping otstre. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 61. 


Herewithall his wife, to make up my mouth 
Not onely her husband's taunting tale avouth, 
But thereto deviseth to cast in my teeth 
Checks and choking oysters. 
J. Heyncood’s Proverbs, xi. 


Bench o an oyster sold at a lunch-counter as a fancy 
or extra grade.— Blue Point oyster, originally, an oyster 
obtained off Blue Point, near Great South Bay, Lung Island; 
now, any oyster from the south shore of Long Island, whe- 
ther native or transplanted. They are commonly called Blue 
Points, and the name is popularly but wrongly supposed 
to refer to the large dark-bluish ‘‘eye ” on the inside of the 
shell. These oysters are of small size, but very delicate 
and well-flavored.— Box oyster, an oyster from seven to 
ten years old, of handsome round shape, not less than three 
inches wide and five inches long. It is the second grade 
in the New York market, inferior to Saddlerock, and supe- 
rior to cullings and bushel oysters. The name is due to 
the fact that they used to be shipped in boxes instead of 
barrels, [Connecticut and New York.]— Bushel oysters, 
oysters of inferior quality, sold by the bushel. They form 
the fourth grade in the New York market, rated below 
Saddlerock, box, and cullings.— California oyster, Os- 
trea lurida of the Pacific coast of North America. — Cana~- 
dian oyster, a northern oyster which has been distin- 
guished by the.name Ostrea canadensis.— Cape oyster 
an oyster obtained from Cape Cod or vicinity; a kind of 
northern native or hard oyster. Also called Capes. (Bos- 
ton, Se eee oeae oyster, a very nar- 
row and elongated oyster. The habit of growing in the 
erect position, where the banks are prolific and undisturbed, 
crowds the oysters together, so that under such conditions 
they do not have a chance to expand laterally.— Cocks- 
comb 0 Same as cockscond, 3.— Cove oyster. (a) 
A name of oysters growing singly in or scattered over 
coves, creeks, bays, old planting-grounds, etc., too sparsely 
to be taken by the ordinary method of tonging, but cuap- 
tured singly in from four to eight feet of water with nip- 
pers. Such oysters are usually large and fat, and are com- 
monly called coves. (b) Among packers, steamed oysters 
packed in hermetically sealed cans: a trade-name.— Drag- 
on oyster, 8 small but delicate oyster from New Haven 
harbor (named from Dragon, nickname of the oystering 
village of Fair Haven). (New Eng.)— English oyster, 
the common European oyster, Ostrea edulizs.— Hard oys- 
ter, the native northern oyster of the United States.— 
Mangrove oyster, an oyster growing on the submerged 
trunks or roots of mangrove-trees, as in Florida.— Moun- 
tain-oyster, a lamb’s testicle.-— Northern oyster, 0s- 
trea borealis, growing in northerly parts of the United 
States, sometimes supposed to be a distinct species from 
the southern Ostrea rirginica.— Racoon oyster, an oyster 
growing in shallow water and dally exposed to the air dur- 
ing ebb-tide, whence they become small and poor. They 
have many fanciful] local names. — Reef-oyster, an oyster 
growing naturally on reefs; a reefer. [Alabama to Texas. ] 
— Saddlerock oyster, the first or largest grade of oys- 
ters in the New York market. The oysters that first 
bore that name were taken from a rock so called in 
Little Neck Bay, Long Island, the supply from which 
was soon exhausted.— Sand-oysters, oysters which have 
been scattered and exposed or damaged on sand-shoals; 
sanded oysters.—Shrewsbury oysters, oysters from 
Shrewsbury river, New Jersey.— Single oyster, an oys- 
ter which becomes detached from the bunches after two 
ears’ growth ; hence, a grown or merchantable oyster. — 
ft o , the oyster obtained from the Chesapeake 
and southward: distinguished from the Aard or native 
northern oyster.— Thorny 0 , bivalves of the ge- 
nus Spondylus.— Tonged 0 , oysters taken with the 
tongs: they are preferred to those which are dredged.— 
Vegetable o , Same as oyster-plant, 2.— Wild oys- 
ter, an oyster of natural growth, neither artificially prop- 
agated nor transplanted.— Window oysters, the Pla- 
cunide. See cut under Placuna. (See also coon-oyster, 
pearl-oyster, rock-oyster. ) 
oyster (ois’tér),v.i. [« oyster, n.] To engage 
in oyster-fishing; take oysters in any way. 


Many more are oystering now than before the war. 
KE. ingersoll. 
oyster-bank (ois’tér-bangk), n. A bank on 
which oysters grow; an oyster-bed. 

oO r-bar (ois’tér-bir), ». An oyster-bank. 
Southern United States. ] 
oppter be (ois ‘ tér- ba), n. 

Local, U. 8S.) 
er-bed (ois’tér-bed), ». 1. An oyster- 
ank; a place where oysters breed or are bred ; 


a place prepared and sown or planted with spat. 
In the northern United States, oyster-beds are also called 


An oyster-shop. 
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oyster-banks; in the southern United States. oyster-bars 
and oyster-rocks; in the Gulf States, oyster-ree fs. ; 
2. A bed, layer, or stratum containing fossil 
oysters. 
oyster-bird (ois’tér-bérd),”. Anoyster-catcher. 
oyster-boat (ois’tér-bot),. 1. A small boat 
used in the oyster-fishery.—2. A large estab- 
lishment or floating house, constructed on a 
raft, generally one story aud sometimes two 
high. These houses are usually moored together, and 
kept in constant communication with the wharf by means 
of a swinging bridge, which rises and falls with the tide. 
They are usually about 15 yards long by 10 wide, and are 
divided into several compartments. 
oyster-bottom (ois’tér-bot’um), n. Any kind 
of bottom whereon oysters grow, or a bottom 
suitable to the growth of oysters; an oyster- 
bed, -rock, -reef, ete. 
oyster-brood (ois’tér-bréd), ». A young or 
small oyster, about half an inch in diameter. 
oyster-catcher (ois’tér-kach’ér), ». A mari- 
time wading bird of the family Hamatopodide: 
so called from the habit of feeding upon small 
oysters and other mollusks. There are several spe- 
cles, found on the sea-coast of most countries, all of the 
single genus Hematopus, about 18 inches long and 30 
inches in extent of wings, with stout red or bright-colored 
bill and feet, and the plumage either party-colored with 
black and white or entirely blackish. ‘The common Euro- 
pean oyster-catcher, Hi. ostrilegus, has the head, neck, and 
most of the upper parts glossy-black, the under parts, 
rump, and parts of the wings and tail white. It is very 
widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Amer- 
ican oyster-catcher is a similar but distinct species, HZ. 
pees having the back smoky-brown in contrast to 
he black head. It is common along the Atlantic coast, 
H. niger, the black oyster-catcher, inhabits the Pacific 
coast. See cut under Hamatopua. : 
One of the little 


oyster-crab (vis’tér-krab), x. 
crabs which live with oysters in the shells of 
the latter; a pea-crab. The kind which lives 
in the common oyster is a grapsoid crustacean, 
Pinnotheres ostreum. See Pinnotheres. 

Oy nker cracker (ois’tér-krak’ér), n. A small 
Ly . cracker or biscuit served with oysters. 

j. 8. 

oyster-culture (ois’tér-kul’tir),. The culti- 
vation of oysters; the artificial breeding and 
rearing of oysters; oyster-farming; ostreicul- 


ture. 

oyster-culturist (ois’tér-kul’tir-ist), n. One 
who is engaged in oyster-culture. 
oyster-dredge (ois’tér-drej), x. Asmall dredge 
or drag-net for bringing up oysters from the 
oyster-bed. 


oysterer (ois’tér-ér), 2. 
ters. 


One who deals in oys- 


Not scorning Scullions, Cobblers, Colliers, 
Jakes-farmers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Ov-terers. 
Sylvester, Tobacco Battered. 
oyster-farm (ois’tér-firm), n. A place where 
oyster-farming is conducted. 
oyster-farming (ois’tér-fiir’ming), n. 
culture. 
oyster-field (ois’tér-féld), x. 
an oyster-bank. 

Tf a barrel of oysters were planted in an estuary of the 
sea and their progeny preserved in successive generations 
for ten years, the oyster-field thts produced would supply a 
bounteous repast for every man, Woman, and child on the 
face of the earth. Amer. Anthropoloyist, I. 297. 

oyster-fish (ois’tér-fish), ». 1+. An oyster. 
lorio.— 2. A batrachoid fish, Batrachus tau, 
generally called toad-fish.— 3. A labroid fish, 
Tautoga onitis,; the tautog. 
oyster-fishery (ois’tér-fish’ér-i), 7. 
tice or business of taking oysters. 
oyster-fishing (ois’tér-tish’ing), n. 
usiness of fishing for oysters. 
oyster-fork (ois’tér-fork),. Asmalland light 
ork designed for use in eating oysters, espe- 
cially raw oysters served on the half-shell. 
oyster-gage (ois’tér-gaj), 7. A model of an oys- 
ter in metal or other permanent material, used 
as a standard of marketable size. 
oyster-grass (ois’tér-gras), n. Kelp and other 
seaweed growing upon oysters and mussels or 
upon beds in which they oceur. [New Jersey 
coast. ] 
oyster-green (ois’tér-grén), n. <A plant, Ulva 
latissima: same as laver-bread. 
oyster-hammer (ois’tér-ham*ér), n. A ham- 
mer used for breaking the shells of oysters to 
open them. 
oystering (ois’tér-ing), n. The act or business 
of dredging for or otherwise taking oysters. 

The capital which carries on the oystering in the Dela- 
ware waters is almost wholly derived from Philadelphia, 
and most of the men employed belong there. 

Fisheries of U. S., V. fi. 529. 
oyster-keg (ois’tér-keg), n. A small wooden 
eg for transporting raw oysters, formerly used 


Oyster- 
An oyster-bed ; 


The prac- 


The act or 


oyther 
in the United States, especially in Connecti- 
cut. 
oyster-knife (ois’tér-nif), 2. A knife designed 
or use in opening oysters, having ordinarily a 
strong handle and a rather long and slender 
blade. 
oysterling (ois’tér-ling),. [< oyster + -ling!.] 
A young oyster; an oyster not fully grown. 
Not one of the young oysterlings of the previous sum- 
mer’s spat was known to have been killed by the cold 
weather or frust. Times (London), Uct. 15, 167. 
oysterman (ois’tér-man), n.; pl. oystermen 
-men). A man engaged in rearing, taking, or 
selling oysters; an oysterer. 


It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river-side. 
O. W. Holmes, Ballad of the Oysterman. 


Oysters may be bred from eggs, arrangements for pro- 
ducing and saving which, together with the preservation 
of the embryos, form a part of the oyalerman's plan and 
process, Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 520. 

oyster-mushroom (ois’tér-mush’rém), n. Aga- 
ricus ostreatus, an esculent fungus with a large, 
thick, fleshy pileus. 

oyster-park ols en n. (< F. parc @hut- 
tres.) An oyster-bed. 

oyster-plant (ois’tér-plant), ». 1. The sea- 
ungwort, Mertensia maritima, whose leaves 
have an oyster flavor. [Eng.]—2. The goat’s- 
beard or salsify, Tragopogon porrifolius. See 
salsify. Also called vegetable oyster.— Black oys- 
ter-plant, black salsify.— Spanish oyster-plant, Scoly- 
mus Hispanica, a plant with large prickly leaves and yel- 
low thistle-like heads, whose root is used like salsify. 

oyster-plover (ois’tér-pluv’ér), m. An oyster- 
eatcher, Haematopus ostrilequs. 

oyster-rake (ois’tér-rak),. A rake for lifting 
oysters from their bed. It is shaped like a farmers’ 
rake, is made of fron except the handle, and the tines are 
from 6 to 12 inches long, straight or curved nearly in a 
semicircle. It is used chiefly along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. . 7 

oyster-reef (ois’tér-réf), n. See oyster-bed. 

oyster-rock (ois’tér-rok), 2. A rocky oyster- 

ed. These beds are often conglomerate masses of shell 


and marine deposit rising from a depth of sixty feet to 
within afew feet of the surface of the water. (Southern 


United States.) | 

oyster-shell (ois’tér-shel), n. The shell of an 
oystér.— Oyster-shell bark-louse, a scale-insect. H yti- 
laspis pomorum, which infests the apple. See Myttlaspts. 
—Oyster-shell stains, in photography by the wet or 
collodion B dares, stains on the plate formed by a deposit 
of reduced or metallic silver, resulting from a partial dry- 
ing of the film before development, from the presence of 
impurities in the baths, etc. 

** Oyster-shell” stains of reduced silver (also called ‘‘matt 
silver stains”), with a gray metallic surface and in curious 
curved and arabesque patterns, occasionally make their 
appearance, Lea, Photography, p. 327. 
Prepared oyster-shell (testa preparata), oyster-shell 
cleaned and reduced to a fine powder like prepared chalk : 
used as an antacid. 

oyster-shop (ois’tér-shop), ». A shop for the 
sale of oysters. 


And now they ree an i iitaag for mermaids down be- 
low. . W. Holmes, Ballad of the Oysterman. 


oyster-sign (ois’tér-sin), n. <A large letter O 
painted on a board affixed to a stake, to mark 
the boundaries of marshland claimed for pur- 
poses of oyster-culture. 

oyster-tongs (ois’tér-téngz), ». sing. and pl. A 
tool used to dredge up oysters in deep water. 


It consists of a pair of hinged rakes with teeth bent in- 
ward, and in use is lowered from a boat until the rakes 


Oyster-tongs. 


bury themselves in the mud; on raising the implement 
and simultaneously drawing together the ends of the han- 
dies, the tongs close and drag up the oysters caught be- 
tween the interlocking teeth. 

oyster-wencht (ois’tér-wench), n. A woman 
whose occupation is the sale of oysters. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyster-wench. 
Shak., Rich. II., 4. 4. 31. 


oyster-wife (ois’tér-wif), n. Same as oyster- 
wonan, 

So soon as thy eyelids be unglued, thy first exercise 
must be, either sitting upright on thy pillow. or rarely 
lolling at thy body's whole length, to yawn, to stretch, and 
to gape wider than any oyster-rrife. 

Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 65. 


oyster-woman (ois’tér-wim‘an), »» A woman 


who sells oysters. 
oythert, @. and pron. A Middle English variant 


of other}. 


02. 


oz. An abbreviation of ounce. 
ter here, while identical in form with the letter z, is reall 
the character used by early printers for the arbitrary mar 
of terminal contraction, 3, which is common in medieval 
manuscripts. It occurs also in viz. 


ozeena (6-z6’ni), n. [NL., < L. ozena, ¢ Gr. 
éJawa, a fetid polypus in the nose, < bCecv, 
smell: see odor. ] . Fetor from the nose 


usually dependent on ulceration.—2. [cap. 
In entom., the typical genus of Ozenina, with 
ous species, O. dentipes, from Cayenne. Oliviar, 
1. 
Ozenineg (6-z6-ni’n6), n. pl. [NL., < Ozena + 
-ine.] A subfamily of Carabidae, typified by 
the genus Ozena, having the middle coxs con- 
tiguous by reason of the extreme narrowness 
of the mesosternum. The species, usually 
found under fallen leaves, exhale a strong odor, 
whence the name. Also Ozenide. 
ozarkite (0’zir-kit), n. (< Ozark (see def.) + 
-ite2,} A massive variety of thomsonite from 
Magnet Cove in the Ozark Mountains, Arkansas. 
oziert, ». An obsolete form of osier. 
ozite (0’zit),n. [< Gr. dfecv, smell, + -ite2.] A 
heavy distillate of petroleum, used, in conjunc- 
tion with cotton thread or other fibrous mate- 
rial, a8 an insulating covering for some kinds 
of electrical conductors. 
ozocerite, ozokerite (6-26-sée’rit, -ké’rit), n. [< 
Gr. dCecv, smell, + xypdc, wax: see cere.] A mix- 
ture of natural paraffins existing in the bitu- 
minous sandstones of coal-measures. It is like 
resinous wax in consistence and translucency, of a brown 
or brownish-yellow color, and of a pleasantly aromatic 
odor. In Moldavia it occurs in sufficient quantities to be 
used for economic Purposes, and it is made into candles. 
A related resin is found in considerable quantities in 
southern Utah. Also called mineral tallow and mineral 
war. 
ozocerite, ozokerite (6-26-s6‘rit, -ké’rit), v. ¢.; 
pret. and pp. ozocerited, ozokertted, ppr. ozocerit- 
ing, ozokeriting. [< ozocerite,n.] To treat with 
ozocerite or native paraffiin.— Ozooerited core, an 
electrical conductor covered with india-rubber and after- 
ward “cured” or soaked in melted ozocerite under high 
pressure so as to fill the pores of the rubber with the par- 
affin wax. The name is also given to wires covered with a 
mixture of substances, as of asbestos and ozocerite.— Ozo- 


cerited leads, heavy electrical conductors covered with 
any ozocerited compound. 
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ozone (0’z0n), n. 


ozone-box (6’z6n-boks), n. 


ozone-paper (0’z0n-pa’ pér), n. 


ozoniferous (6-z6-nif’e-rus), a. 
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The act or process of treating with ozone. 
Faraday. 

[= F. ozone; < Gr. Seer, 
smell, + -one.] A modification of oxygen, hav- 
ing increased chemical activity; a colorless 
gas having a peculiar odor like that of air 
which contains a trace of chlorin. The density 
of ozone is one and one half times that of oxygen. It is 
produced when the electric spark is passed through air 
or oxygen, when a stick of phosphorus is allowed to 
oxidize slowly, and in various other ways. At a high 
temperature ozone is changed into ordinary oxygen, two 
volumes of the former yielding three volumes of the 
latter. Chemical tests show that ozone exists in the at- 
mosphere to a minute extent, and in greater quantity in 
country districts than in towns, while in crowded thor- 
oughfares it ceases to be recognizable. Ozone has a great 
power of destroying offensive odors, and is a powerful 

leacher and an intense oxidizer. 


The proportion of ozone in the air stands in a direct re- 
lation to the amount of atmospheric electricity present. 
Roscoe and Schorienvmer, Chemistry, I. 200. 


A box in which 
ozonic test-papers are exposed to the free pas- 
sage of the air while protected from the light. 
Many different forms have been devised. 

A chemical 
test-paper used to indicate the presence and 
the relative amount of ozone in the air. See 
ozonoscope. 


ozonic (6-z0’nik), a. [< ozone + -ic.] Of or per- 


taining to ozone; containing ozone. 


It (kauri gum] renders the air ozontc. 
Sei. Amer., N.8., LV. 129. 


Having ozonic oxygen for its active principle, Condy’s 
Fluid acts in harmony with nature. 
Lancet, No. 3441, p. 80 of adv’ta. 


Ozonic ether, a solution of hydrogen peroxid in ether: it 
has been used in diabetes. ~ 
[< E. ozone + 


L. ferre = E. bearl.] Containing ozone. Gra- 
ham, Elem. of Chemistry. 


ozonification (0-20’ni-fi-ka’shon),n. [<ozonify 


+ -ation (see -fication).] The act of producing 
or converting into ozone. 


ozonify (0-20'ni-fi), v. t; pret. and pp. ozoni- 


fied, ppr. ozonifying. [< ozone + 
produce or convert into ozone. 


ozonizer (6’z0-ni-zer), n. 


ozonographer (6-z6-nog’ra-fér), n. 


ozonometer (6-z6-nom’e-tér), n. 


ozonometric (6-z6-n6-met’rik), a. 


ozonoscopic 


The second let- ozonation (6-z6-na’shon), n. [< ozone + -ation.] ozonization (6-z6-ni-za’shon), n. [< ozonize + 


-ation.)| The operation of impregnating with 
ozone; the state of being impregnated with 
ozone. Also spelled ozonisation. 


ozonize (6’z6-niz), v. ¢t.; pret. and Pp. ozonized, 
0 


ppr. ozonizing. [< ozone + -ize.] impreg- 
nate with ozone. Graham, Elem. of Chemistry. 
Also spelled ozonise. 

An apparatus for the 
continuous production of ozone. Greer, Dict. 
of Electricity, p. 117. Also spelled ozoniser. 


ozonograph io so ne-geet); n. [<E. ozone + Gr. 


ypagerv, write. ] instrument for automati- 
cally exposing ozonic test-papers ; a self-acting 
ozonoscope. 

[As ozo- 
nograph + -er1.] e skilled in observing at- 
mospheric ozone. 

< E. ozone 
+ Gr. “érpov, measure.] A scale of tints with 
which ozonic test-papers are compared in order 
to determine the relative amount of ozone in 
the air. 

Ozonometers have been variously constructed and tri 
but no clear and consistent results have yet been obtaine 
by ordinary observers, 80 much individual tact is essential 
to dealing satisfactorily with the test papers and their al- 
terations. Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 29. 
[< ozonome- 
try + -ic.] Pertaining to the measurement of 
ozone. 


ozonometry (6-z0-nom’et-ri), n. [< EB. ozone + 


Gr. -erpia, < abe measure.] The art of mea- 
suring the relative amount of ozone in the at- 
mosphere. 


ozonoscope (6-z0’nd-skop), 2. [< E. ozone + Gr. 


oxoreiv, view.] A test-paper which is oxidized 
and discolored by ozone. When properly exposed, 
the degree of discoloration indicates the relative amount 
of ozone in the air. pone re are usually either red 
litmus-paper dipped in a dilute solution of potassium 
iodide, or paper saturated with a mixture of potassium 
iodide and starch. In the litmus-paper the ozone decom- 
poses the potassium iodide and combines with the potas- 
sium, forming ae by which the red litmus is rendered 
blue. In the ljodized starch-papers, the ozone combines 
with the potassium, and the free iodine combines with 


} the starch, forming a blue iodide of starch. 
--fy.] To sr ic (6-z6-n6-skop’ik), a. [< ozonoscope 
=. 


dicating the presence of ozone. 


1. The sixteenth letter and 
twelfth consonant of the 
English alphabet, having a 
corresponding position in 
other alphabets. The scheme 
of parallel forms, as given in the 


case of the other letters (see espe- 
cially A), is as follows: 


Earl 


n. Pheni- y 
Hieratic. cian. Greek and Latin. , 


Egyptia 
Hieroglyphic. 


The usual Greek TI was made by extending the originally 
short second perpendicular limb; the Latin (whence our) 
P, by curving the same around to meet the perpendicular 
(see R) FP in all these athe stands for the same un- 
varying sound: namely, for the surd labial mute (corre- 
sponding to b as sonant, and m as nasal), made with closure 
of the lips, during the maintenance of which closure there 
is complete silence, its character being brought to light 
by explosion upon the following sound. The p-sound is 
in English much less common (below a third) than the ¢- 
sound, and slightly less common (about four fifths) than the 
k-sound. Thecharacter p has no varieties or irregularities 
of pronunciation in English save as it is silent at the be- 
ginning ofa few Greek words, as psalm, pneumatic, pteropod, 
and, much more rarely, elsewhere, as in receipt, accompt. 
It enters into one important digraph, namely pA, found in 
numerous words of classical origin, and pronounced as f 
(but originally as written, or as an aspirated p. a p with an 
audible A after it, asin our compound uphill). (Seeph.) Ac- 
cording to the general law of correspondence, a p in the 
Germanic part of our language should represent an original 
b; but b appears to have been almost altugether wanting 
in the primitive language of our family; and hence our 
p, when notof classical origin, or borrowed from elsewhere, 
s the result of some irregular process. — 

2. As a medieval numeral, 400; with a dash over 
it (P), 400,000.—38. As a symbol: (a) In chem., 
the symbol for phosphorus. (b) In math., the 
Greek capital II denotes a continued product. 


Thus, Ip (1 + p), for which I (1 + m) is also written, de- 


notes the product (1 + m) m (m — 1)... 3.2.1. The 
small Greek letter w denotes the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, or 8.14159265359 +. This notation 
was introduced by Euler. The other form of the Greek 
minuscule, a, denotes in astronomy the longitude of the 
perihelion. 


4. An abbreviation: (a) Of post in P. M., post paca (pak’ i), n. 


meridiem, afternoon, and P. S., poe. " 
[{t. c.] Of page (pp. standi or pages). (Cc 
[l. c.] In music, of piano, softly (pp. standing 
for pianissimo, very softly). (d) [{%.c.] In a 
ship’s log-book, of passing showers. (e) [l. c.] 
In zool.: (1) Of partim. (2) In dental formulas, 
same as pM. (35 In ichth., of pectoral (fin). (4) 
In echinoderms, of polyplacid. (jf) In med., of 
(1) (Optic) papilla; (2) pupil; (3) pugillus, hand- 

-—To mind one’s p’s and q’s. See mind1. 

pa! (pii),». [A short form of papal. Cf. ma? 
for mama.] A more childish form of papal. 

pa’, pa’, x. A Scotch form of pall}. 

The cowardly Whittam, for fear they should cut him, 
Seeing glittering broad swords with a pa’. 

Battle of Sheriff- Muir (Child’s Ballads, VIT. 158). 

p. a. An abbreviation of participial adjective, 
employed in this dictionary. 

paaget, . [OF., also poiage, patage, F. péage, 
ete.: see pedage.] Same as pedage. 

Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, and innu- 
merable other vexatious imposts. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., iii. 5. 
paalstab (piil’stab), n. Same as palsiaff. 
paaslt, n. A Middle English variant of pace. 
paas?+ (pais), ». [An old form of pace’, pasch; 

in mod. use (in New York), < D. paasch = E. 
pasch: see pasch.) Same as pasch. 
Here will I holde, as I haue hight, 


The feeste of Paas with frendis in feere, 
York Plays, p. 233. 


Under his [Peter Stuyvesant’s] reign there was a great 
cracking of eggs at Paas or Easter. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 408. 
Paas dayt (pis’da). Easter day. 


Paas Day.— Easter Day, in an old English sermon: ‘‘In 
die Pasche post Resureccionem—Goode men and women 


as 3e knowe welle this day is called in sume places Astur 


Day s in sume places Paas Day, &c.”— Lansd. MS. 392, 


" Hampeon, Medii Zvi Kalendarium, II. 299 (Glossary). 


paastt, ». An obsolete form of pastel. 
pab, . Same as pod. 
pabouche (pa-bish’), n. 
baboosh, 
T always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in my 


pabouches; it’s the way all over the East. 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, xxx. 


pabular (pab’i-lir), a. (< L. pabularis, fit for 
fodder, < pabulum, fodder, food: see pabulum.] 
Of, aaa ra to, or of the nature of pabulum; 
affording food or aliment. Johnson. 
pabulationt (pab-i-la’shon), n. (< L. pabula- 
tio(n-), pasture, foraging,< pabulari, graze, for- 
age, < pabulum, food, fodder: see pabulum.]) 1. 
The act of grazing or foraging; the act of feed- 
ing or of procuring food toeat. Batley, 1731.— 
2. Same as pabulum. 
pabuloust (pab’i-lus), a. (< LL. pabulosus, 
abounding in fodder, < L. pabulum, food, fod- 
der: see pabulum.] Same as pabular. 
pabulum (pab’i-lum),. [= OF. Bete = Sp. 
pdbulo = Pg. It. pabulo, < L. pabulum, food, 
fodder, < ¥ pa in pascere, feed: see pasture. } 
1. Food, in the widest sense; aliment; nutri- 
ment; that which nourishes an animal or 
vegetable organism; by extension, that which 
nourishes or supports any physical process, as 
fuel for a fire. 
Which seems the sole use of oil, air, or any other thing 


that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or food of that ele- 
ment (fire), Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 197. 


Nutrition, then, involves the conversion of lifeless pab- 
ulum into living germinal matter. 
Beale, Protoplasm, p. 102. 


2. Hence, food for thought; intellectual or 
spiritual nourishment or support. 


pe : an age, we know, ad ei tales of love 
orm the sweet pabulum our hearts approve. 
Crabbe, Works, VII, 44. 


A slipper: same as 


pac, . See pack4. 


(NL. (< Sp. Pg. paca), < 
Braz. pak, paq, the native name.] 1. The 
spotted cavy, Celogenys paca, a large hystrico- 
morphic rodent quadruped of the family Dasy- 
proctide, inhabiting South America and Central 
America. Itisone of the largest rodents, though far in- 
ferior in size to the capibara, and is a near relative of the 
agouti and other cavies. Its length is about two feet, and 
its stature one foot. The body is robust, with coarse close- 
set hair of a variable brownish color above and whitish 
below, with several streaks or rows of spots of white on 
the sides. The head is large and broad, with obtuse muz- 
zle; the tail is a mere stump; and the inner digit of each 
foot is reduced, the others being stout and hoof-like. The 
animal is somewhat nocturnal, spending most of the day 
in burrows, often several feet deep, dug usually in moist 
ground near watercourses. It is a vegetable-feeder, some- 
times {injurious to crops, and its flesh is edible. See cut 
under Ceelogenys. 
Their Pacas (in Brazil) are like Pigs, their Flesh is pleas- 
ant, they never bring forth above one at a time. 
S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 282. 


2. [cap.] Same as Celogenys. Fischer, 1814. 
pacable (pa’ka-bl), a. [< ML. pacabilis, paid, 
taken in sense ‘that may be pacified,’ < L. pa- 
care, pacify, pay: see pacate, payl. Cf. pay- 
able.] Capable of being pacified; pacifiable; 
placable. 
The august prince who came to rule over England was 


the most pacable of sovereigns. 
Thackeray, Virginians, ili. 


pacanet, 7. Same as pecan. 

pacatet pana) a [= F. payé, 
ated, = P pacato, pacado = Pg. 
pacified, < L. pacatus, pp. of pacare, 
pax (pac-), peace: see pay}, peace. } 
tranquil. 

Poured out those holy raptares, hymna, and sentences, 
as moved by the Holy Spirit; but with this difference 


from the Pagan oracles, that it was in a pacate way, not 
in a furious transport, Evelyn, True Religion, I. 864. 
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aid, expi- 
t. pacato, 
acify, < 
eaceful; 


pacation (pa-ka’shon), n. [< L. pacatio(n-), 
pacification, < pacare, pp. pacatus, pacify: see 


pacate.] The act of pacifying or appeasing. 
Coleridge. 
pacay (pa-ka’), n. [Peruv.] The tree Inga 


Feuille. The name is apparently also applied 
in Peru to Prosopis juliflora, the mesquit. 
pecan; 2. Same as pecan. 
accanarist (pak-a-nar’ist), n. 
canarist. 
acchet, ». A Middle English form of patch. 
acchionian (pak-i-0’ni-an), a. [« Pacchioni 
ke def.) + -an.] Pertaining to Pacchioni,an 
talian anatomist (born about 1665, died 1726). 
— Pacchionian depressions or fosss, irregular depres- 
sions, variable in number, depth, and position, commonly 
found near the course of the sutures of the vault of most 
adult human skulls, produced by the Pacchionian bodies. 
— Pacchionian ds or bodies. See gland. 
Paccinian, a. See Pacinian. 
pace! (pas), ». [< ME. pace, paas, pas, < OF. 
pas, F. pas = Sp. paso = Pg. It. passo, < L. 
assus, & step, pace, lit. ‘a stretch,’ sc. of the 
eet in walking, < pandere, pp. passus, pansus, 
stretch, be open; cf. patere, be open: see pat- 
entl, Hence ult. pass, v. and n.)} 1. The space 
or distance traversed by the foot in one com- 
pleted movement in walking; hence, the move- 
ment itself; a step. 
The general’s disdain’d 
By him one step below; . . . so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bl ess emulation. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 182. 
She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room. 
Tennyson, Lady of Shalott. 


2. A lineal measure of variable extent, repre- 
senting the space naturally measured by the 


movement of the foot in walking. In some cases 
the name is given to the distance from the place where 
either foot is taken up, in walking, to that where the same 
foot is set down, being assumed some to be 5 feet, by 
others 4% feet — this pace of a double step being called a 
geometrical pace, or great pace. The pace of a single step 
(the military pace) is estimated at 24 feet. The Welsh pace 
is 2} English feet. The ancient Roman pace, the thou- 
sandth part of a mile, was 5 Roman feet, and every foot 
contained between 11.60 and 11.64 English inches, hence 
the pace was about 58.1 English inches. 


Ful of degrees, the heighte of sixt , 
? NChaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1082. 
The lower towne . . . is about a hundred paces distant 
from the higher. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 10. - 
3. Manner or rate of walking or of progression ; 
gait; rate of advance; velocity: as, a quick 
pace; to set the pace; it is pace that kills. 


Komme inne an pace. 
ae Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 3. 


Thei ... rode as faste as the horse myght hem bere, 
till that thei were passed all theire peple, and than thei 
encresed her pas gretter, and rode towarde the siege. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii 209. 


Same as Bac- 


aeons priaaseide tal ane egos 
Creeps in t etty pace from day to day. 
33 iad Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 20. 


Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 


Your hobby at his old free pact: 
Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 


4, Specifically, in music, same as tempo.— Bt. 
The rate of moving on foot; footpace. 
Forth we riden a litel more than paas. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 825. 
6. A gait of the horse, in which the legs of the 
same side are lifted together. See rack. 
They rode, but authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot, ... 


We leave it and 
Suppose they di 


o on, a8 now 
, no matter how. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 46. 


7. A step; measure; thing to be done. [Rare.] 

The first pace neces for his majesty to make is to 
fall into confidence with Spain. Sir W. Temple. 
8+. A pass or passage. See pass. 


But when she saw them gone she forward went, 
As lay her journey, through that perlous Pace. 
Spenser, F, Q., IIL 1. 19. 


pace 


Oy. Course; direction. 


But William perceyued what eat the king went, 
And hastili higed after and him of-toke. 
illiam of Palerne (E. E. T. S.), L 8015. 


10+. A space; while. 
Politival Poemar ate (ad. Furnivall), p. 245. 
11+. A part of a poem or tale; passage; passus. 
Bh Pale’ William of Palerne (BPE. T. $2), 1. 161. 
12. A part of a floor slightly raised above the 
general level; a dais; a broad step or slightly 
raised space above some level, especially about 

a tomb. 

Marble Foot paces to the Chimneys, Sash, Windows 
glaised with fine Crown Glass, large half Pace Stairs, that 


2 People may go up on a Breast. 
Quoted in Ashion’s Social Life in Reign of a a 
(L 62. 


13+. A herd or company of beasts: as, a pace of pacer (pi’sér), n. 


asses. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80.— al- 
derman’s See alderman.— Day-tale pace. See 
day-tale.— metrical pace. See g 
pace. See def. 2.—To keep or hold with, to keep 

up with; go or move as fast as: literally or figuratively. 
Now that the Sun and the Spring advance daily toward 
us more and more, I hope your Health will keep pace with 
them. Howell, Letters, iv. 45. 

If riches increase, let ny ning hold pace with them. 
ir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., i. 5. 
Hope may with my strong desire keep pace. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, i. 24. 
pace! (pas), v.; pret. and pp. paced, ppr. pacing. 
[< ME. pacen, pace, pass: see pace, n., and cf. 
pass 


eometric.— Great 


especially, to step slowly or with measured or 
stately tread; stride. 
I am prowde and preste to passe on a passe, 
To go with this gracious, hir has See de. 
ork Plays, p. 275. 
Pacing through the forest, 


Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
, As you Like it, iv. 3 101. 


Up and down the hall-floor Bodli paced, 
With clanking sword, and brows set in a frown. 
iliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IL. 276. 
2t. To go on; advance. 
With speed so 
To speak of Perdita. Shak., W. T., iv. 1. 28. 
3. Specifically, in the manége, to go at the pace; 
move by lifting both feet of the same side si- 
multaneously; amble. See pace}, 2.,6,and rack. 
II. trans. 1. To walk over step by step: as, 
the sentinel paces his round. 


To and fro 
Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 
My gravelly bounds. Cowper, Four Ages. 


2. To measure by stepping; measure in paces: 
as, to pace a piece of ground. 


A good surveyor will pace sixteen rods more accurately Pachybrachys (pa-kib’ra-kis), n. (NL. (Suf- Pachydactyli (pak-i-dak’ti-li), n. pl. 


than another inan can measure them by tape. 

Works and Days, p. 141. 
3t. To train to a certain step, as a horse; hence, 
to regulate. 

My lord, she ’s not paced yet; you must take some pains 
to work her to your manage. Shak., Pericles, iv. 6. 68. 


Far hence, ye proud hexameters, remove! 

My verse is paced and trammelled into love. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Amours, L 82. 

pace}, v.¢. A corruption of parse}. 

Livia. I am no Latinist, Candius, you must conster it. 

Can. So I will, and pace it too; thou shalt be acquainted 
with case, gender, and number. 

Lyly, Mother Bombie, 1.3 (Nares.) 
A dialectal form of pasch. 
pace* (pa’sé), prep. or adv. [L., abl. of paz, 

peace: see peace.| With or by the leave, per- 
mission, or consent of (some person mention- 
ed): usually employed as a courteous form of 
expressing disagreement, like ‘‘ A. B. must give 
me leave (or allow me) to say.” 

Pace Professor Huxley, I venture to assert that you can 


derive no ethical conception whatever from ‘‘the laws of 
comfort,” that in mere physics there is no room for the 


pace’ (pas), 7. 


idea of right. ortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 68. 
pace-aisle (pas’il), ». An ambulatory. Lee's 
Glossary. 


pace-board (pas’ bord), . A wooden footpace 
or dais for an altar. See footpace, 5. e’s 
Glossary. 
paced (past), a. [< pacel + -ed2.] Having a 
certain pace or gait: chiefly in composition: as, 
the slow-paced lemur. 
The cattle... wait 
Their wonted fodder, . . . silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain's delay. 
Cowper, Task, v. 82. 
Easter day. Compare Paas day. 


Pace dayt. 
See the quotation. 


pace-eggert, ”. 


pacha, x. 

v. Pace}, v., is now used with ref. only to pachalic, n. A Frene E 

pacel, n.] I, intrans. 1. To step; walk; move; pachisi (pa-ché’si), n. [ onay chist, parcheesi ; 
me p 


pachyzemia, 
achyblepharosis 
PND Ce 


Pachycardia (pak-i-kir’di-ii), ». pl. 
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In Lancashire, young pope fantastically dressed, armed 
with wooden or tin swords, and their faces smeared, go 
from house to house, at each of which, if permitted, they 
erform a sort of drama. The performers are called Pace 
gyers. Hampeon, Medii vi Kalendarium, I. 202. 


pace-eggs (pas’egz), n. pl. DF saa + gg6-] 
ry) 


Easter eggs; eggs boiled hard and dy 
stained various colors, given to children about 
the time of Easter. Halliwell. 


In Scotland, and the North of England generally, it is 
customary to boil eggs hard, and after dyeing or staining 
them of various colours to give them to the children for 
toys on Easter Sunday. In these places children ask for 
their Pace Eggs, as they are termed, at this season for a 
fairing. Hampson, Medii Zvi Kalendarium, I. 201. 


paceguardt (pas’ gird), mn. Same as passegarde. 
pace-maker (pas’ma’kér), n. One who sets the 


pace for others, as in racing. 

A number of well-known cyclists were asked to assist 
as pace-makers. Bury and Hillier, Cycling, p. 96. 
1. One who paces, or mea- 
sures by pacing. 


Dante of the shore 
Where glutted hell dlacorgeth filthiest gloom. 
Browning, Sordello, L 
2. A horse whose natural gait is a pace. 

One sunshiny afternoon there rode into the great gate 
of the Manhattoes two lean, hungry-looking Yankees, 
mounted on Narragansett pacers. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 297. 


3. Hence, a fast horse; by extension, anything 
that exhibits remarkable speed or activity. 
[Collogq.] 

A French spelling of pasha. 
spelling of pashalic. 


« Hind. pachchisi, a ayed on a kind of 
eloth chess-board with cowries for dice, and so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty- 
five, < pachchis, pachis, twenty-five, < Skt. pan- 
cha vingats, twenty-five: pancha = E. five; vin- 
gati = EK. twenty.) A game of Hindu origin, re- 
sembling backgammon, played by four persons. 


The description (of another eg minutely corresponds Pp 


with the Hindoo game of : ig in like manner 
with cowries instead of beans. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXXI. 165. 


pachnolite (pak’no-lit), n. [< Gr. rayvn, hoar- 


frost, rime, + Aiéoc, stone.] A native fluoride 


of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with pachycephaly (pak-i-sef’a-li), n. 


Pachycephala? (pak-i-sef’a-li), n. pl. 


pachycephalia (pak’i-se-fa’li-), n. 


Thick-headed Shrike (Pachycephala mentalis). 


(NL., 
neut. pl. of pachycephalus, thick-headed: see 
achycephalous.] In Crustacea, a division of 
pizoa or fish-lice, containing the families Er- 

gasilidz and Dichelestiide. 
[NL.: see 


pachycephaly.| Same as pachycephal 


pachycepha c (pak’i-se-fal’ik or "ef lik), a. 
j 


{As pac 


iyeephal-y + -ic.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, 


or exhibiting pachycephaly. 


Pachycephaline (para ach s: i’né),n. pl. [NL., 


« Pachycephalal + -ine.] A subfamily of La- 
niidgz, typified by the genus Pachycephala ; the 
thickheads, or thick-headed shrikes. Other gen- 
era are Pachycepha. is, Pachycare, Eopealtria, Orececa, 
and Faleuncuus. These birds range in the Austromalayan 
and Polynesian subregions. They have a stout lian 
bill; the nostrils are scaled, and beset with small feathers or 
bristles; the first ir? is at least two thirds as long as 
the second; the point of the wing is formed usually by the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth primaries; the tail is generally two 
thirds as long as the wing, diversiform, but not graduated ; 
the head is crested or not; the plumage is without red or 
blue; and the sexes are generally of different colors. Also 
Pachycephalids as a separate family. 


pachycephaline (pak-i-sef’a-lin), a. Specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Pachycephaline. 
cephalous (pak-i-sef’a-lus), a. [< NL. 


pachycephalus, thick-headed, < Gr. ray, thick, 
+ Kegary, head.] 1. Same as pachycephalic.— 
2. In Crustacea, thick-headed; of or pertaining 
to the Pachycephala. 

< NL. pachy- 


eryolite in Greenland, and also in Colorado: so cephalia, € pachycephalus, thick-headed: see 


called in allusion to the frost-like appearance 
of the crystals. 


pachometer (pa-kom’e-tér), x. [= F. pacho- 


pachycephalous.| Abnormal thickness of the 
ones forming the vault of the cranium. Also 
pachycephalia. 


metre, < Gr. mayoc, thickness (< rayic, thick), + mae eG pachydactyle (pak-i-dak’til), a. 
8 


Hétpov, measure.] Same as pachymeter. 
n. See pachyemia. 
pee ee) n. 
r. Tayis, thick, + PAépapov, eyelid: 
see blepharitis.] Thickening and induration 
of the eyelids from chronic inflammation. 


frian, 1848; orig. Pachybrachis, Chevrolat), ¢ 
Gr. rayis, thick, + Gpayzic, short, small, little. ] 


In entom., a notable genus of Chrysomelide or 


leaf-beetles, of very wide distribution, compris- 
ing 150 species, of which about 50 are North 


American. They havesimple claws, the prothorax mar- 
gined at base, not crenulate, and the prosternum feebly 


channeled. INL., < 
Gr. waxzics, thick, + xapdia, heart: see heart.] 
Those vertebrates which have a thick muscu- 
lar heart divided into auricular and ventricu- 
lar parts, and a well-defined skull: opposed to 
Leptocardii. This primary group of Vertebrata 
contains all except the lancelets, and is conter- 
minous with Craniota. Haeckel. 


pachycardian (pak-i-kaér’di-an), a. andn. [< 


NL. Pachycardia + -an.] IT, a. Havinga thick, 
fleshy heart; of or pertaining to the Pachycar- 
dia; not leptocardian. 

. n. A member of the Pachycardia, as any 
skulled vertebrate. | 


pachycarpous (pak-i-kiir’pus), a. [< Gr. rayi, 


thick, + xapréc, fruit.] In bot., having the 
ericarp very thick. 

achycephala! (pak-i-sef’a-la), n. [NL., fem. 

of packseephalgs, thick-headed: see pachycepha- 

lous.) 1. In ornith., the typical genus of Puchy- 

cephaline, founded in 1826 by Vigors and Hors- 

field, having the head uncrested, and the bill 


as broad as it is high at the nostrils. Itisanex- pachydermatoid (pak-i-dér’ma-toid), a. 


tensive group of thick-headed shrikes, containing about 50 
species, ranging in the Indian and Australian regions, but 
not in New Zealand. The type fs P. qgutturalis of Australia. 
Also called Hylocharis or Hyloterpe, Muscitrea, and Puche- 
rania. See cut in next column. 

2. In entom., a genus of tachina-flies, or dip- 
terous insects of the family Tuchinidz. Lioy, 
1863. 


Pp 
Pachydermata (pak-i- 


pachydermatous (pak-i-dér’ma-tus), a. 


nd n. r. mayvdaxrvdoc, thick-fingered, < 
maxic, thick, + ddaxrvaoc, finger: see dactyl.] 
I. a. Having thick digits; having fingers or 
toes enlarged, especially at their ends; not lep- 
todactyl. See cut under footprint. 

. n. A pachydactyl animal. 

vL. 
pl. of pachydactylus: see pachydactyl.] hick- 
toed animals; a division of ornithichnites, con- 
trasted with Leptodactyli. Hitchcock. 


pachydactylous pak dee ols): a. [< pachy- 


dactyl + -ous.] Same as pachydactyl. 


We should infer a larger number of pachydactylous than 
leptodactylous animals to have made the tracks. 
Hitchcock, Ichnol. Masa, p. 81. 


pachyderm (pak’i-dérm), a. and n. [= F. pachy- 


derme, < Gr. waxideppyoc, thick-skinned, ¢ zayic, 
thick, + dépua, skin: see derm.] J, a. Thick- 
skinned, as a member of the Pachydermata. 
Also pachydermal, pachydermatous, pachyder- 
MOUs. 

II, ». A non-ruminant hoofed quadruped: 
any member of the old order Pachydermata. 
achydermal (pak-i-dér’mal), a. [< pachyderm 
+ -al.] Same as Let i 

ér’ma-ti#), x. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. rayic, thick, + dépua(z-), skin: see pachy- 
derm.] The non-ruminant ungulate mammals, 
or hoofed quadrupeds which do not chew the 
cud; in Cuvier’s classification, the seventh or- 
der of Mammalia, divided into Proboscidea, Or- 
dinaria, and Solidungula. The order contained the 
pees hippopotamuses, swine, rhinoceroses, hyraxes, 
tapirs, horses, etc., corresponding to some extent with the 
Belluse of Linneus. It is disused, its components now 


forming the orders Proboscitdea, Hyracoidea, the perisso- 
dactyl suborder of Ungulata, and a few of the artiodactyls. 
Also called Jumenta. 

As 


pachyderm, Pachydermata, + -oid.] Somewhat 
thick-skinned; resembling a pachyderm; re- 
lated to the Pachydermata, 

[As 


pachyderm, Pachydermata, + -ons.) 1. Same 
as pachyderm.— 2, Figuratively, thick-skinned ; 
insensible to ridicule, abuse, reproof, ete. 


pachydermatous 


A man cannot have a sensuous nature and be pachyder- 
matous at the same time. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 312. 


pachydermia (pak-i-dér’mi-ii), n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. wayuvdepuia, thickness of skin, ¢ mayrdepuoc, 
thick-skinned: see pachyderm.] A chronic dis- 
ease marked by repeated attacks of dermatitis 
of erysipelatous form, with more or less phle- 
bitis, lymphangitis, and lymphadenitis, accom- 
panied and followed by hypertrophy and infil- 
tration of the skin and subjacent tissues. The 
legs, scrotum, and labia are most frequently atfected, and 
they may reach an enormous size, being hard and either 
smeoth or warty. A discharge of lymph is frequent. 
The Fdaria sanguinis-hominis seems to be the cause of at 
least some of the forms. Also called elephantiaxis Ara- 
buin, bucnemia, Barbados leg, sparvosia, and elephantopus. 


pachydermoid (pak-i-dér’moid), a. [< pachy- 
derm + -oid.] Resembling or related to a 
pachyderm, or to the Pachydermata ; pachyder- 
matous. 

Now as I write, short of all meat, without an ounce of 
walrus for sick or sound, my thoughts recall the frost- 


tempered junks of this pachydermoid amphibian as the 
highest of longed-for luxuries. 


Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., II. 16. pachyopterous (pak-i-op’te-rus), a. 


pachydermous (pak-i-dér’mus), a. [< pachy- 
derm + -ous.] 1. Same as pachyderm.—2. In 
bot., thick-coated: applied sometimes to a thick- 
walled capsule of mosses. . 
Pachydomids (pak-i-dom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
« Pachydomus + -id#.) An extinct family of 
bivalves, typified by the genus Pachydomus. 
The shell was massive and oval or roundish, the liga- 
ment external, the hinge surmounted by a very long den- 
tiform ridge, and the pallial impression entire. They 
lived in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods, and 
have been found only in Australian rocks. 
Pachydomus (pa-kid’6-mus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
maxis, thick, + ddéuoc, house.] A genus of ex- 
tinct bivalves, typical of the family Pachydomi- 
dz. They had thick shells, and resembled the 
Veneridg in form. 
pachyemia, pachysmia (pak-i-6’mi-i#), n. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. taybaroc, having thick blood, ¢ ra- 
xis, thick, + aiua, blood.) A thickening of the 
blood. 
Pachyglossx (pak-i-glos’é), n. pl. [NL. (J. 
Wagler, 1830), < Gr. rayic, thick, + yAdcoa, 
tongue.] A group of lizards with short or thick 
fles y tongues. It was formerly a comprehensive di- 
vision, including the geckos, iguanas, and agamas, being 
then synonymous with Brevilinguia ; or restricted to the 
iguanas an acess then synonymous with Strobdilosau- 
ria; or confined tothe agamoid acrodont lizards alone, then 


synonymous with the family Avamide in a broad sense. 
Also Pachyylossa and Pachyylossata. 
[As Pachy- 


lossal (pak-i-glos’al), a. 
ve + -al.] PPachy lossate. 
pachyglossate (pak-i-glos’at), a. [<Gr. rayie, 
thick, + yAdooa, tongue, + -atel.] Having a 
thick tongue; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Pachyglosse. 

Pachygnatha (pa-kig’na-thi), n. [NL. (Sun- 
devall, 1823), fem. of pachygnathus: see pa- 
chygnathous.] A genus of spiders, typical of the 
family Pachygnathids, formerly united with the 
Theridiidx, now placed in Tetragnathids. They 
havea short rounded abdomen, short legs, and very thick, 


strong, and widely divergent mandibles, whence the name. 
chiisan example. Also Pachygnathus. 
Pachygnathids (pak-ig-nath’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. 
(Menge, 1866),< Pachygnatha + -idz.] A fam- 
ily of spiders, now generally united with the 
Tetragnathidez. The distinguishing feature is the re- 
ceptaculum seminis, which consists of three pouches open- 
ing from a semicircular sac. They make no web, although 
placed frum structural characters among the orb-weavers. 
pachygnathous (pa-kig’na-thus), a. [< NL. 
machygnathus, ¢ Gr. rayic, thick, + yvd6oc, jaw. ] 
aving thick or heavy juws; specifically, hav- 
ing the characters of the genus Pachyynatha. 
Pachylis (pak’i-lis), ». ([NL., appar. ¢ Gr. 
*rayv2dc (in adv. mayv2.Oc), dim. of maxi, thick. ] 
A genus of coreoid heteropterousinsects found- 
ed by St. Fargeau and Serville in 1825. P. gigas 
is a species of great size and striking colors, which lives 
on cactus-plants in the southwestern United States and 
Mexico. It is 1} inches long, velvety-blackish, veined 
with yellow, the legs and antenne banded with orange. 
The nyinph is steel-blue, spotted and banded with red 


pachymeninx (pak-i-m6é/ningks), n. 


pachymeter (pa-kim’e-tér), ». 


pachyodont (pak’i-6-dont), a. 


pachyote (pak‘i-dt), a. and n. 


pach 


Pachypoda (pa-kip’6-dii), n. pl. 


pachypterous (pa-kip’te-rus), a. 


Pach 


Pach 


pachyrhynchous ( ak-i-ring’ kus), a. 


Pachysandra (pak-i-san‘drii), n. 


and orange. See cut under Mictide. 

pachymenia (pak-i-mé’ni-i), n. ([NL., < Gr. 

aye, thick, + iuqv,amembrane.} <A thicken- 

ing of the skin. 

pachymenic (pak-i-mé’nik), a. 
+ -ic.] Thick-skinned. 
achymeningitic (pak-i-men-in-jit’ik), a. [< 
pachymeningitis + -ic.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or affected with pachymeningitis. 

pachymeningitis (pak-i-men-in-ji’tis), x. [NL., 
< pachymeninz (-mening-) + -iti3.] In pathol., 
inflammation of the dura mater. 


[< pachymenia 
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The post-mortem showed an extensive pachymeningitis 
of the right half of the dura mater. 
Medical News, XLIX. 554. 


Pachymeningitis externa, pachymeningitis involving 
the outer layers of the dura, usually traumatic.— Pachy- 
meningitis interna, inflammation of the inner layers of 
the dura.— Pachymeningitis interna hemorr 
internal pachymeningitis with the formation on the inner 
surface of the dura of layers of delicate connective tis- 
sue containing thin-walled and easily rupturing blood- 
vessels. Hence may be found extensive hemorrhages 
between the layers of the newly formed membrane or 
between this and the pia. Also called pachymeningitisa 
chronica hemorrhagica. 

[NL., < 


Gr. rayic, thick, + ujyg, membrane: see me- 
ninx.] The dura mater. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. 


mwayve, thick, + yuétpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring small thicknesses. One 
form determines the thickness of paper; an- 
other is adapted for measuring the thickness 
of glass. Also pachometer. 
[< Gr. zayis, 
thick, + ddor¢ (ddovr-) = E. tooth.] Having thick 
or massive teeth, as a mammal or a mollusk. 
Same as 
pachypterous. Imp. Dict. 
[< Gr. aye, 
thick, + org (or-), ear.] I, a. Having thick 
leathery ears, as 8 bat. 

II. . A thick-eared bat, as of the genus 
Pachyotus. 
d(pak’i-pod),a. (< Gr. rayizove, thick- 
footed, ¢ zayi¢, thick, + ob¢ (70d-) = E. soot.) 
Having thick, massive, or heavy feet. 
(NL.: see 
pachypod.] In zool., one of several different 
groups of animals characterized by thick, mas- 
sive, or heavy feet. Specifically —(a) In conch., a dl- 
vision of mollusks. J. FE. Gray, 1821. (b) In entom., a 


division of beetles, Erichson, 18410. (c) In herpet.,a divi- 
siun of dinosaurs. Also Pachypodes. Meyer, 1845. 


[< Gr. rayis, 
thick, + rrepov, wing, = E. feather.] Having 
thick wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, or a fish. 
Also pachyopterous, 
us (pak’i-pus), m ([NL., < Gr. zayi- 
rouvc, thick-footed: see pachypod.] In zodél., a 
generic name variously applied. (a) A genus of 
coleopterous insects, Billberg, 1820; Dejean, 1821. (b) A 
cnus of mammals, D’ Alt, 1839. (c) A genus of arachni- 


ans. ev. O. P. Cambridge, 1873. 


Pachyrhamphus (pak-i-ram’fus), ». [NL., 


° 


apgoc, &@ beak, bill, neb.}] 1. A genus of South 
American birds of the family Cotingide, estab- 
lished by G. R. Gray in 1838, in the form Pachy- 
ramphus, upon such species as P. surinamus, 
P. cinereus, and P. viridis, and extended by oth- 
ers tu such as the rose-throated flycatcher, 2’. 
aglaize. The form Pachyrhamphus is of Kaup, 
1851.— 2. A genus of reptiles. Fitzinger, 1843. 
hizus (pak-i-ri’zus), ». [NL. (A. Rich- 
ard, 1825), prop. *Pachyrrhizus, ¢ Gr. rayippivoc, 
with thick roots, ¢ rayre, thick, + pifa, root.] A 
genus of leguminous plants of the tribe Phase- 
oleze and the subtribe Euphascolex, character- 
ized by the round stigma upon the flattened apex 
of the thick style. The two species are high-climbing 
herbs, with leaves of three leaflets, aud flowers clustered 
on long axillary peduncles. One is a Mexican plant; the 
other, P. angulatus, is widely diffused through the tropics, 
either native or cultivated for its edible starchy tubers, 
which become eight feet long and many inches thick. Its 
stems yield a tough fiber. See yam-bean, under bean!, 
(Prop. 
*nachyrrhynchous, < Gr. rayippryyzoc, having a 
thick bill or snout, <¢ zayi¢, thick, + pi'yyxoe, bill, 
beak.] Having a thick bill, beak, or rostrum. 
(NL. Soa 
chaux, 1803), ¢ Gr. zayic, thick, + aviyp (avdp-), 
male (in mod. bot. a stamen).] A genus of 
rostrate plants of the apetalous order Luphor- 
iacee and the tribe Burez, known by its four 
stamens, and alternate usually coarse-toothed 


leaves. There are 2 species, one North American, the 
other of Japan. They bear ascending branches leafy only 
at the apex, and rather long spikes of very numerous 
small flowers, which in the American species, P. pro- 
cumbens, arc sweet and very attractive to insects. For 
want of a better name, that of the genus is sometimes 
translated thick-stamen. The plant has also been called 
Alleyhany-mountain apurge. 


pachystichoust (pa-kis’ti-kus), a. [<Gr. zayic, 


prop. *Pachyrrhamphus, ¢ Gr. rayic, thick, + 


thick, + oriyoc, a row, line.] Thiek-sided; in 


bot., having thick sides: said of cells. 
Pachytherium (pak-i-thé’ri-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. mayic, thick, + 67piov, a wild beast.) A 


genus of gigantic edentate mammals of Post- 
liocene age, from the bone-caves of South 


America. 
Pachytylus (pa-kit’i-lus), n. [NL. (Fieber, 
1852), ¢ Gr. zayic, thick, + ré2oc, knob, knot.] 


paciencet, pacientt. 
pacifiable (pas’i-fi-a-bl), a. 


pacific (pa-sif’ik), a. 
cifico 


pacifically (pa-sif’i-kal-i), adv. 


pacificate (pa-sif’1-kat), v. ¢.; 


pacificate 


A genus of locusts or short-horned grasshop- 
pers of the family Acridiidz, having the pro- 
notal carina strongly incised and the prono- 


tum itself truncate. It is a wide spread genus of 
few species, among them one of the most famous of in- 
sects, P. migratorius, the migratory locust of the Old 


Migratory Locust (Packytylus migratortus), natural size. 


World, which has ravaged western Asia, northern Africa, 
and eastern Europe since the beginning of history. In 
its roving habits and devastations it resembles the migra- 
tory locust or “hateful” grasshopper of western North 
eee, Caloptenus or Melanoplus spretus, but it is much 
arger, 

Obsolete forms of pa- 
tience, paticnt. 

{< OF. paces 
< pacifier, pacify: see pacify.) Capable of being 
pacified. 

The conscience .. . is not pacifialte whiles sin is with- 
in to vex it; the hand will not cease throbbing so long as 
the thorn is within the flesh. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 251. 
[< F. pacifique = Sp. pa- 
= Pg. It. pacifico, < L. pacificus, peace- 
making, peaceful, < pax (pac-), peace (see 
peace), + facere, make. Cf. pacify.) 1. Serv- 
ing to make or restore peace; adapted to recon- 
cile differences; peace-making; conciliatory ; 
mild; appeasing: as, to offer pacific proposi- 
tions to a belligerent power. 
Returning, in his bill 
An olive-leaf he brings, pacific sign. 
tlton, P. L., xi. 860. 
2. Peaceful; not warlike: as, a man of pacific 
disposition. 
My own aldermen conferr'd the bays, 
To me committing their eternal praise, 
Their full-fed heroes, their sae ¢ mayors. 
ope, Dunciad, iii. 281. 
3. Characterized by peace or calm; calm; tran- 
quil: as, a pacific state of things. 

The conversation became of that pactjic kind which im- 
plies curiosity on one side and the power of satisfying it 
on the other. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, {. 11. 
4. [cap.] Appellative of the ocean lying be- 
tween the west coast of America and the east 
coast of Asia: so called on account of the ex- 
emption from violent tempests which early 
navigators supposed it to enjoy; hence, relat- 
ing to or connected with that ocean. 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacijsic— and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
Keats, On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 


Pacific iron, an fron band round a lower yard-arm into 
which the boom-iron screws. =Syn. 1-8, Pactjic, Peace- 
able, Peaceful, gentle, quiet, smooth, unruffled. Pacijsic, 
making or desiring to make peace; peaceable, desiring to 
be at peace, free from the disposition to quarrel ; peace/sul, 
in a state of peace. 


pacifice (pa-sif’i-sé), n. pl. [NL., fem..pl. of L. 


a alent peace-making, peaceful: see pacific. ] 
. Same as pacifical letters. See pacifical.— 2. 
A missal or eucharistic litany near the begin- 
ning of Western liturgies, corresponding to the 
irenica of Eastern offices. It fell into disuse about 
the ninth century, but the Kyrie still remains as a trace 
of it. Inthe Ambrosian liturgy, however, it continues to 
be used on Sundays in Lent, and on Holy Saturday a litany 
is still said at the beginning of the Roman mass. See 
litany, 


pacificalt (pa-sif’i-kal), a. [« ML. pacificalis, 


peace-making, < L. pacificus, peace-making : see 
pacific.] Pacific. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 
497. (Rare. }— Pacifical letters, in the early church, 
originally, letters recommending one in peace and com- 
munion with the church tothe church in other countries ; 
later, more especially, such letters recommending the 
bearer to the alms of the faithful. Also letters af peace, 
pacific or liters pacific (eipyvixat Or emiatoAai eipyyiKat), 

No stranger shall be received without letters pacifical. 
Canon VII, of Antioch, in Fulton's Index Canonum, p. 237. 
In a pacifie 
manner; peaceably; peacefully. 
ret. and pp. 
pacificated, ppr. pacificating. [« L. pacificatus, 
pp. of pacificare, pacify: see pacify.] Tomake 
peaceable; free from disturbance or violence; 
give peace to. 

The citadel of its whole kingdom {ft has thus gained 
by assault, and will keep inexpugnable; outwards from 
which the remaining dominions, not indeed without hard 
battling, will doubtless by degrees be conquered and pa- 
cificated. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 117. 


pacification 


pacification (pa-sif-i-ka’shon), ». [< F. paci- 
ication =Sp. pacificacion = Pg. pacificagdo = 

t. pacificazione,< L. pacificatio(n-), < pacificare, 
pp. pacificatus, pacify: see pacify.) The act 
ot pacifying or reducing to a state of peace; ap- 
peasement; reconciliation; the establishment 
of peaceful relations or of a condition of peace. 


He (Henry VII.) sent . . . to the French king his chap- 
n, - . - a8 best sorting with an embassie of pacijication, 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL., p. 46. 


This Pacification has given us no small occasion of Joy 
and Satisfaction, as believing it will prove to the common 
Benefit of both Nations [England and Portugal]. 

Milton, Letters of State, Aug. —, 1656. 


Edicts of Pacification, in French hist., royal edicts in the 
sixteenth century which granted concessions to the Hu- 
guenota. Such edicts were issued in 1563, 1570, etc., but 
the most important was the edict of Nantes, 1598 (which 
see, under edict). 
pacificator (pa-sif’i-ké-tor),n. [« OF. (also F.) 
pacificateur = Sp. Pg. pacificador = It. pacifi- 
catore, < L. pacificator, a peacemaker, ¢ pacifi- 
care, make peace, pacify: see pacisy.) A peace- 
maker; one who restores amity between con- 
tending parties or nations. 
He (Henry VII.] had in consideration the point of hon- 
our, in bearing the blessed person of a pacificator. 
Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 50. 
pacificatory (pa-sif’i-ka-td-ri), a. (< L. pacifi- 
catorius, peace-making, <¢ pacificator, a peace- 
maker: see pacificator.] Tending to make 
peace; conciliatory. 
Whereupon acertayne agreement pacificatorie was con- 
cluded betweene them. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1949. 
‘* Molly 's but four-and-twenty,” said Sylvia, in a pacifi- 
catory tone. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxix. 
pacificoust (pa-sif’i-kus), a. ([< L. pacificus, 
pacific: see pacific.] Peaceful. Cotgrave. 
He watch’d when the king’s affections were most still 
and pacijicous. Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 63. (Davies.) 
pacifier (pas’i-fi-ér), ». One who pacifies. 
pacify (pas’i-fi), v. 4; pret. and pp. pacified, 
por. pacifying. [< ME. *pacifien, pacefyen, ¢ 
F. pacifier, F. pacifier = Sp. Pg. pacificar = 
It. pacificare, < f’ pacificare, make peace (cf. 
pacificus, making peace: see pacific), < pax 
(pac-), peace (see peace), + facere, make: see 
-fy.} 1. To appease; calm; quiet; allay the 
agitation or excitement of: as, to pacify a man 
when angry. 
Soft words pacify wrath. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 379. 


My Guide at last pacify'’d them and fetched my Hat, and 
we marched away as fast as we could, 
Dampier, Voyages, II. 1 92. 


My dear sir, be pacified. What can you have but ask- 
ing pardon? Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 
2. To restore peace to; tranquilize: as, to 
pacify countries in contention. 


He pacefyed the contre thorugh-oute, 
As well in meddes as at endys had. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2530, 


He went on as far as York, to pacify and settle those 
countries. Bacon. 
=§ To concillate, assuage, still, lull, smooth, compose, 
soothe, mollify. = 

Pa pean en), a. [« Pacini (see def.) 
+ -an.] Pertaining to the anatomist Pacini 
(1812-83), or described by him, as an anatomi- 
eal structure. Also Paccinian.—Pacinian body 


or corpuscle. See corpuscle. 
pack! (pak), n. (« ME. pak = D. pak = MLG. 
packe, LG. pack =G. pack = Icel. pakki = Sw. 


packe = Dan. pakke, a pack, bundle, parcel, 
etc.; also in Rom.: OF. pacque, pasque = It. 

acco (ML. paccus), dim. OF. pacquet, paquet, 

. paquet (> BE. packet, q. Vv.) =Sp. paquete = It. 
pacchetto, pachetto; also in Celtic: Gael. Ir. 

ac = Bret. pak, a pack, bundle, parcel, ete. 
The Teut. forms are prob. from the Rom. forms; 
whether these are from the Celtic is uncertain. 
The ult. root is prob. that of L. pangere (vy pag), 
Skt. pag, fasten: see pact. In some later uses 
(defs. 8-11) the noun is from the verb.] 1. A 
bundle of anything inclosed in a wrapping or 
bound fast with cords; especially, a bundle or 
bale made up to be carried on the back of man 
or beast: in modern times applied especially 
to such a bale carried by a peddler. 


There the poure presseth by-fore with a pak at hus rygge 
(back). Piers Plowinan (C), xvii. 65. 
He rolled his pack all on his back, 
And he came tripping o’er the lee. 
Bold Pedlar and hobin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 249). 
The imagery [of speech] doth appear in figure, whereas 
in thoughts they lic but in packa., Bacon, Friendship. 
A furnish’d pack, whose wures 
Are sullen griefs, and soul-tormenting cares. 
Quarles, Embleins, fii. 8 
A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Cowper, Task, i. 4665. 


2. Acollection; a budget; astock orstore: as, 
a pack of troubles; a pack of lies. 
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I rather chose 
To cross my friend in his intended drift 
Than, by concealing it. heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows which would press you down. 
hak., T. G. of V., ili. 1. 20. 


3. A bundle of some particular kind or quantity. 
(a) A local and customary unit of weight for wool and 
flax, generally 480 or 240 pounds, (b) A measure of cual 
containing about three Winchester bushels. alliacell. 
(Prov. Eng.) (c) The staves and heads of a cask secured 
in a compact bundle; a shook. (d) A bundle of sheet- 
iron plates intended to be heated together or rolled into 
one. (e) A package of gold-leaf containing 20 “books” of 
25 leaves each. (f) A luad for a pack-animal. ; 
4. A complete set, as of playing-cards (52 in 
number), or the number used in any particular 
game. 

The pack or set of cards, in the old plays, is continually 
called a pair of cards, which has suggested the idea that 
anciently two packs of cards were used, a custom common 
enough at present in playing at quadrille. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 433. 


“Sir Mul Hawk,” said Ralph. ‘‘ Otherwise the most 
knowing card in the paack, Miss Nickleby,” said Lord 
Frederick Verisopht. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xix. 
5. A number of animals herded together b 
erogerous instinct for combined defense or of- 

ense (as a pack of wolves), or kept together for 
hunting in company (as 8 pack of hounds). See 
hound. 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 


For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 
Goldsmith, Retaliation, lL. 107. 


He kept a pack of dogs better than any man in the coun- 
: Addison, Sir Roger and Will Wimble. 
6. A set or gang (of people): used derogatori- 
ly, and especially of persons banded together 
in some notorious practice, or characterized by 
low ways: as, a pack of thieves. 

And yit they were hethene al the pak, 


That were so sore adrad of alle shame, 
Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 209 (1st version). 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was lately outraged in 
his House by a pack of common People. 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 43. 


Bickerstaff . . . {s more a man of honour than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rascals that walk the street on 
nights. Swift, Squire Bickerstaff Detected. 
7+. A person of low character: as, a naughty 
pack, See naughty. 

The women of the place are... the most of them 
naughtie packes. Hakluyt's Voyages, 11. 207. 

Cocles. God save you, sir! 

Master. What does this idle pack want? 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 76. 
8. A considerable area of floating ice in the 
polar seas, more or less flat, broken into large 
ieces by the action of wind and waves, and 
riven together in an almost continuous and 
nearly coherent mass. A pack {s said to be 
h 


when the pieces of ice are generally detached, and dose 
when the pieces are in contact. 


In one hour after we reached it (free water], the place 
we left was consolidated into pack, 

Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 85. 
9. In hydrotherapy, a wet sheet with other cov- 
ering for closely enveloping the body or a part 
of it; the process of thus wrapping, or the state 
of being so wrapped.—10. In the fisheries: 
(a) The quantity or number of that which is 
packed, as fish: as, the salmon-pack was large 
that year. (0) Same as steeple. 

After a fortnight’s drying, the fish should be put into a 
pack or steeple, for the purpose of sweating. Perley. 
11. In coal-mining, a wall of rough stone or of 
aoe of - built for the purpose of support- 
ing the roof.— pack. See mazy.=8§ . 
ae parcel, burden, load.— 3, AsachUneRe Bo Brood. Co: 
vey. See flock!1.— 6. Gang, crew, lot. 

pack! (pak), v. [< ME. packen, pakken = D. pak- 
ken = MLG. packen, paken = G. packen = Icel. 
pakka=Sw.packa = Dan. pakke = OF. pacquier, 
pacquer, packer (ML. paccare), pack; from 
the eee I. trans. 1. To put together com- 
dagen in a bundle, bale, package, box, barrel, 
or other receptacle, especially for transporta- 
tion, or convenience in storing or stowing; 
make up into a package, bale, bundle, etc.: as, 
to pack one’s things for a journey. 

And gepliche he secheth 


Pruyde, with alle the portinaunce, and packeth hem to- 
gederes. Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 329. 


The gifts she looks from me are pack'd and lock’d 
Up in my heart, hak., W. T., iv. 4. 369. 


The farmer vext packs up his beds and chairs, 
And all his household stuff. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
2. To fill with things arranged more or less 
methodically; stow: as, to pack a chest or a 
hamper. 
Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains, Shak., 2 Hen. IV.,, iv. 5. 77. 


pack 


There were my trunks, packed, locked, corded, ranged 
in arow along the wall of my little chamber. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxv. 
3. To arrange or dispose with a view to fu- 
ture use and activity; especially, to prepare 
and put upin suitable vessels for preservation, 
or in a form suitable for market: as, to puck 
herrings; to pack pork, fruit, eggs, ete. 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling. 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 
4. In hydrotherapy, to envelop (the body or some 
part of it) in wet cloths, which may be covered 
over with dry ones.—5. To stuff an interstice 
or space with something that will render it air-, 
vapor-, or water-tight; make air-tight, steam- 
tight, ete., by stufting: as, to pack a joint, or 
the piston of a steam-engine.—6. To force 
or press down or together firmly; compact, as 
snow, ice, earth, sand, or any loose or floating 
material. 


In Robeson Channel the ice was packed closely to the 
Greenland coast, while to the north the sea was covered 
with level ice, broken in occasional places by water-spaces. 

W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 98. 
7. To assemble or bring together closely and 
compactly; crowd, as persons in @ room or & 
vehicle. 

He [Ceesar] was fayne to packe vp his souldiers in lesse 
roume closer together. Golding, tr. of Cresar, fol. 122. 

Two citizens, who take the air, 
Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 

Cowper, Task, i. 80. 

8. To bring together, arrange with, or manipu- 

late (cards, persons, facts, statements, etc.) so 

as to serve one’s own purposes; manipulate. 

(a) In gaming, to arrange (the cards) in such a way as to 

secure an undue advantage. 

There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play 
well 2, Cunning. 


To pack the cards, and with some coz’ning trick 
His fellow’s purse of all his coin to pick. 
J. Dennys (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 157). 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 
Pope, Moral Essays, fil. 142. 


(6) To bring together (the persons who are to constitute 
some deliberative body) improperly and corruptly, with 
the view of promoting or deciding in favor of some par- 
ticular interest or party: as, to pack a jury; to pack a 
committee. 


What course may be taken that, though the King do 
use such providence . . . and leave not things to chance, 
yet it may . . . have no shew, nor scandal, nor nature of 
the packing or bringing of a ParHament,; but, contrariwi 
that it tendeth to have a Parliament truly free and no 
packed against him. Bacon, Incidents of a Parliament. 


If any durst his factious friends accuse, 
He packed a jury of dissenting Jews. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., {. 607. 


It is evident that, so far as New York and Pennsylvania 
are concerned, all efforts to pack the delegations to the 
National Republican Convention this year will mect with 
strenuous oppositiun. The Nation, XXXVIII. 132. 
9. To carry on the back; transport on the 
backs of men or beasts. 

I take old Manitou to carry me to and from the grounds 


and to pack out any game that may be killed. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 189. 


The (gold-]‘‘dust”.. . filled the buckskin pouches, not 
unfrequently to such plethoric dimensions as to require 
the assistance of a sumpter horse to pack it down from 
the mines. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XX XIX. 52, 
10. To load with a pack or packs. 


An it be not four by the day, I'll be hanged: Charles’ 
wain is over the new chimney, and yet our horse not 
packed. What, ostler! hak., 1 Hen. IV., ii 1. 3. 
11. Tosend off or away summarily; specifically, 
to dismiss or discharge from one’s employment: 
with off, away, ete.: as, to pack off an impudent 
servant. 


You lie not in my house; I'll pack you out, 
And pay for your peeing rather. 
Beau. and Fil., Wit at Several Weapons, iv. 1. 


She shall be soon pect after too, that ’s flat. 
imes’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 89. 


Mr. Allerton... for a while used him [Morton] as a 
scribe to doe his bussiness, till he was caused to pack him 
away. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 253. 


She will be packed off to live among her relations. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xix. 
pack iv : 

tip nchoonerieachelou? ou) barelao mackerak. 
II, intrans. 1. To engage in putting together 
or stowing goods, etc., in packs, bundles, bales, 
boxes, barrels, ete., for transportation or star- 
e.— 2. In mining, to strike hght blows on the 
edge of the keeve, so as to assist the separation 
of the ore from the veinstone. See toss.—8. 
To admit of being stowed or put together in an 
orderly arrangement in small compass: as, the 
goods pack well.— 4. To settle into a compact 
mass; become compacted or firmly pressed: as, 
wet snow packs readily.—5. To gather toge- 


pack 


ther in packs, flocks, or bands: as, the grouse 
begin to pack.—6. To depart in haste, as when 
summimarily dismissed ; be off at once: generally 
with off, away, ete. 
Go, pack thou hence unto the Stygian lake. 
Greene, Alphonsus, ii. 


Then down came Jacob at the gate, 
And bids her to hell. 
Wanton Wife of Bath (Child's Ballads, VITI. 153). 
Gentle or simple, oué she shall pack. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xxi. 
- fo send (one) packing, to pack (a person) off, or dis- 
miss (him) without ceremony. 
So once again is Gaveston sent packing out of the King- 
dom, and goes into France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 106. 


Its walls had been cracking 
Since Harry the Eighth sent its ple a-packt 


rham, Ingoldsby Legends, ; 161, 
pack?t (pak), ». [A corruption of pact.] An 
agreement or compact; a pact. 

A. Was not a pack agreed twixt thee and me? 


C. A pact to make thee tell thy secrecy. 
Daniel, Works, sig. K k 5. (Nares.) 


It was found straight that this was a gross pack betwixt 
Saturninus and Marius. North, tr. of Plutarch. (Varves.) 
pack’t (pak), v. [< re n.) I, intrans. To 
form a pact; especially, to confederate for bad 
purposes; join in collusion. 
Go pack with him, and give the mother gold. 

Shak., Tit. And., iv. 2. 155. 
Il. trans. 1. To plot; contrive fraudulently. 

The forging and packing of miracles. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 225. 

This is pack'd, sure, to disgrace me. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 5. 


2. To join in collusion; ally for some bad pur- 


pose. 
That goldsmith there, were he not pack'd with her, 
Could witness it, for he was with me then. 


Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 219. 
pack’ (pak), a. [Appar. elliptical for in pack, 
i. e. in league: see pack2.). Intimate; confi- 
dential; “thick.” (Scotch.] 
Nae doubt but they were fain o’ ither, 
And unco pack and thick thegither. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 
ackage (pak’aj), n. ([< OF. pacquage, the act 
ot packing: as pack + -age.] 1. A bundle or 
parcel; a quanty pressed or packed together: 
as, a package of cloth.— 2. A unit of freight or 


packet (pak’et), n. 


packet (pak’et), v. 7%. 
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poly eer eet miners and packers, whose business it is 
to guide the long mule-trains that go where wagons can- 
not, and whose work in packing needs special and peculiar 
skill. T. Roosevelt, The Century, XX XV. 502, 
5. A government officer charged with the in- 
spection of provarins packed for export.—6. 
A ring by which the space between the tubing 
and the walls of an oil-well is closed and made 
gas-tight. See oil-well packing, under packing}. 
—7. The variously constructed mechanism by 
which the grain cut by a reaping-machine is 

acked or compressed on the binding-table and 
held till embraced and bound by the twine. 
[Formerly also pacquet 
(= G. packet); < OF. pacquet, paquet, F. paquet 
= Sp. paquete = It. pacchetto, dim. of pacyue, 
a pack: see pack!.] 1. A small pack or pack- 
age; a parcel; a mail of letters. 

The Heathenish and Popish, and all those other packets 


of miracles, which we receiue by the Iesuites annuall re- 
lations from the East and West Indies. 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 93. 


All Letters more than §0 Miles is 8d. Single and 6d. Dou- 
ble Pacquet 12d. an Ounce. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of aieet Anne, 
{I. 183. 


Your Laship staid to perusqa Pacquet of Letters, 
Congreve, Way of the World, fi. 4. 


T have lately been looking over the many packets of let- 
ters which I have received from all quurters of Great 
Britain. Steele, Tatler, No. 164. 
2. A despatch-vessel; a ship or other vessel 
employed to convey letters from country to 
country or from port to port; a vessel employ- 
ed in carrying mails, goods, and passengers at 
stated intervals; hence, a vessel starting on 
oo days, or at an appointed time. Also 
called packet-boat, packet-ship, packet-vessel. 

From the earliest times New York has been the port of 
departure for packets god 5 ae our Southern ports. 

he Century, XXXVITI. 856. 
3. The panel of a packhorse. (Cheshire, Eng.] 
Wright.—4. A pack (250 leaves) of leaf-metal. 
{< packet, n.] 1. To 
bind up in a package or parcel. 

My resolution is to send you all your letters well sealed 
and packeted. Swift, Letters, 


When sk reporters ste you will ve 80 good as to 
pacquet him up, and sen m to Strawberry. 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 472. 


2. To despatch or send in a packet-vessel. 
Her husband was packeted to France. Ford. 


packing-paper 
bringing together or manipulating to serve 
one’s own purposes. See pack}, v. ¢., 8. 


We affirm, then, that the results which these tables pre- 
sent, ang nich on B80 secure we Mr. ee theory, 
are produc y ng, an packing alone. 

Macaulay, Sadler's Ref. Refuted. 


Metallic packing, in mach.: (a) A system of packing in 
which metal is used, as metallic rings for piston-packing. 
Such rings are either so cast as to be 
elastic, or they are divided into seg- 
ments and fitted with springs to press 
them against the interior of the cylin- 
der soas to form a steam-tight contact. 


In]786 he(Cartwright] devoted him- 
self to improvements, which include 
metallic packing to the piston in the 
steam-engine, which he patented in 
1797 and 1801. 

A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 235. 


b) Tubes of lead or other soft metal 
lled with some vegetable material 
such as hemp or cotton. The ends of 
a fee vote ay 8 ae or sol- 
ered together. — OU-w packing, 
a packing inserted between the pipe 
and the interior surface of the boring 
in an oil-well to keep surface-water, 
or water from the sides of the hole, 
from running into the well, and to 

revert oil in some ale from being pt Se 
orced out around the pipe by a pres- _,°° DUE 
sure of gas. The packing originally Shenae abe 
used was a leather bag filled with the ordinary coupling 
pexeter: called A ee mene te Pesting On Tew te 
orm of aring. e flaxseed, swelling : : 
on being wetted, closed tightly the BT Watee Hen 
opening to be stopped. This packing a loose nut running 
swelled so tightly as to be very diffi. upon a screw-threac 
cult to remove—a difficulty which sine ellintic 
led to the invention of many substi- springs, Hovecilen or 
tutes. One of these is the modern otherwise fastened to 
water-packing, which consists of an the eules “ the lee 
annular leather packing, concave on 2 he the: eubine 
the upper surface, surrounding the ar / 

ipe, and held in position by a screw- 

oint. The weight of the superincumbent water presses 
this packing closely st the interior of the bore. 
Another form of oil-well packing, which stops efflux of 
oil under internal gas-pressure, as well as influx of sur- 
face-water, is shown in the accompanying cut. 


SDP Meare so Q“nans®y soaciQy 


BARE cee ca TSAESD 
Sse. SUX SAT ON 


cut on 
tubing ; 


packing? (pak’ing), x. [Verbal n. of pack2, v.] 


Collusion; trickery; cheating. 
Here’s packing, with a witness, to deceive us all! 
Shak., T. of the S., v. L. 121. 
There may be tricks, packing, do you see? 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 


That which Sulpitius writes popes AS il Books 
gives cause vehemently to suspect there hath bin ee 
of old. Milton, Reformation in Eng., 


luggage; an article of transportation, as a box packet-boat (pak’et-bot), ». Same aspacket,2. packing-awl (pak’ing-Al), n. A form of awl 
or a bundle.—3. A charge made for packing packet-day (pak’et-da), n. Mail-day; the day which pierces a hole through packing-cloth or 
goods.— 4, A duty formerly charged in the for posting letters, or forthe sailing of apacket- other material, and carries with it packthread 


port of London on goods imported or exported 


by aliens, or by denizens who were sons of pac et-note (pak’et-not), n. A folded writing- packing- 


aliens.— Original pack , in commerce and Amert- 
can constitutional law of foreign and interstate commerce, 
the package or casing in which goods are handled in the 
course of transportation in the commerce in question. 
Thug, if wine is imported in hogsheads, the hogshead is 
the original kage; if in bottles packed in cases handled 
separately, the case is the origina ea ; 
packaging (pak’aj-ing),”. (< package + -ing1.] 
The act of making into packages.—p is 
machine, a machine for bundling yarns or other goods 
into compact shape for transportation ; a bundling-press. 


E. H. Knight. 

packall (pak’al), n. A sort of basket made in 
South America from the outer parts of the 
leaves of the ita-palm. 

pack-animal] (pak’an‘i-mal), ». A beast of 
burden used to carry packs, or to transport 
goods in bales, boxes, etc., on its back. See 
eut under pack-mule. 

Fourteen miles of -animal trail have been built 
around the Big Bend, in order to make all parsons of the 
claim accessible. Sci. Amer., N. S., LIV. 85. 

pack-cinch (pak’sinch),n. A wide girth, about 
33 inches long, made of strong canvas or hair, 
having a hard-wood hook at one end and a ring 
at the other, used with the pack-saddle in ad- 
justing the burden of a pack-animal: it is in 
general use in the United States army, and is 
of Spanish-American origin. 

pack-cloth (pak’kléth), ». A stout coarse 
cloth used for packing goods; packsheet; bur- 


lap. | 
pack-duck (pak’duk),». A coarse sort of linen 


for pack-cloths. 

packer (pak’ér), ». [= D. pakker = MLG. G. 
packer = Sw. packare (cf. . paccarius and 
paccator); as pack! + -er1,] 1. One who packs; 
specifically, a person whose business it is to 
pack goods for transportation.—2. One who 
prepares and packs provisions, as beef, pork, 
oysters, fruit, etc., for preservation or for 
market.—3. A machine used for packing.— 4. 
One who is engaged in transporting goods, ete., 
on pack-animals. 


packet-vesse 


packhorse (pak’hérs), 7. 
pack-animal in carrying burdens; hence, figur- packing-box (pak’ing-boks), n. 


pack-ice (pak’is), 7. 


ship. Simmonds. 
paper, 9 X 11 inches. 
et-ship (pak’et-ship),n. Same as packet, 2. 
i: (pak (et_4es" el), n. 
packet, 2. 


packfong (pak’fong), n. An erroneous form of packing-bolt (pak’ing-bdlt), n. 


paktong. 
A horse used as a 


atively, a drudge. 


I was a pack-horse in his great affairs, ... 
To royalise his blood I om mine own. 
yhak., Rich. IIL, £ & 122. 


The slaves of custom and establish’d mod 


for sewing or fastening. 

lock (pak’ing-blok), ». A rectangu- 
lar block gained into center-sills and double- 
spring draw-bar timbers, and serving to con- 


Same as nect them firmly together longitudinally. Car- 


Builder's Dict. 
In a steam- 
engine, & bolt which secures the gland of a 
stuffing-box. FE. H. Knight. 

1. A box or 


ease in which goods, etc., are packed for trans- 
portation.—2. Inasteam-engine, same as stu/f- 
Sing-boz. 

-case (pak’ing-kas), n. 


Same as pack- 
ing-boz. 


With packhorse as | we S wirgeialad ; isey: packing -cell (pak’ing-sel),n. In bot. See len- 


Flour is to be had in the stony land only by seeking it 
within the Austrian frontier, and to the Austrian fron- 
tier, accordingly, the packhorses go, with a strong convoy 
of Turkish soldiers to guard them. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 266. 


receiving and storing goods. 
n the polar seas, a col- 
lection of large pieces of floating ice of indefi- 
nite extent. Compare pack}, n., 8. 

As the tide turned, a strip of pack-ice about a mile wide 


separated us from open water to the south. 
A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 91. 


packing! (pak’ing), ». [Verbal n. of pack}, v.] 


1. Any material used for filling an empty 
apace, closing a joint, and the like; stuffing, as 
the filling of a piston or a well-tube. 
One day, in the forenoon, the engine was working badly, 
the packing having got too loose. 
Set. Amer., N. 8., LIV. 69. 
2. In printing, the fabric used on printing- 
presses between the iron platen or cylinder and 
the sheet to be printed. A soft packing is a blanket 
of wool or rubber cloth, which equalizes the impression. 


A hard packing is made of glazed millbourd or of smooth 
hard paper, which prevents indentation. 


3. In masonry, small stones embedded in mor- packing-paper (pak’ing-pa’pér), n. 


pa 


packing-needle (pak’ing-né‘dl), x. 
packing-nut (pak’ing-nut), n. 


pac 


ticel, 1. 


packing-crib (pak’ing-krib), ». A place where 


mackerel are packed in barrels and marked ac- 
cording to their respective grades. 
-expander (pak’ing-eks-pan‘dér), n. 


; packing 
pack-house (pak’hous), ». A warehouse for “A gpring or other device for spreading the pack- 


ing of a valve or piston against the surface upon 
which it traverses. 


packing-gland (pak’ing-gland), n. In asteam- 


engine, the cover of a stuffing-box, which is 
screwed or pressed into the stufing-box to hold 
the packing tightly against the piston. 
cking-leather (pak’ing-lefH’ér), n. 1. A 
ring of leather on a plunger or piston travers- 
ing against the cylinder or barrel, to form with 
it a tight joint or packing.— 2. A dust-guard. 
A strong 
needle for sewing up packages wrapped in bur- 
lap or packing-sheet. See cut under needle. 
A form of pack- 
ing-gland or stuffing-box cover which screws 
into the stuffing-box. 
-Officer (pak’ing-of’i-sér), n. An ex- 
cise-ofiicer who superintends or inspects the 
packing of excisable articles. 
Bone 


tar, employed to fill up the vacant spaces in paper used for wrapping parcels; a strong an 


the middle of walls; rubble.—4. The act of 


thick kind of wrapping-paper. 


packing-penny 
packing-penny?t (pak’ing-pen‘i), n. 


sum given in dismissing a 
packing-penny, to send (a Secbout patkice. or about his 
usiness. 


Fie, fie! Will you give 
A hori | penny to virginity * 
I thought you'd dwell so long in Cypres isle, 
You'd worship Madam Venus at the length. 
B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iii. 3. 


packing-press (pak’ing-pres), ». A powerful 
press, generally hydraulic, employed to com- 
ress goods, as cotton, linen, hay, straw, ete., 

into small bulk for convenience of transport. 
packing- (pak ’ing-ring), n. A ring of 
metal or rubber used as seat for a coupling- 
valve in a railway-car, or to make a joint air- 

tight, ete. Sci. Amer., LIV. 69. 

packing-shed (pak’ing-shed), x. A shed where 
1. A sheet 


fish are packed. 
packing-sheet (pak’ing-shét), n. 
for packing or covering goods.— . In hydro- 
therapy, a wet sheet for packing or wrapping 
a patient. Also packsheet. 
packing-stick (pak’ing-stik), n. A stick used 
for straining up the cords around rolled fleeces 
in pe wool for transportation; a woolder. 
pack-load (pak’léd), nm. The usual load or 
pack which a beast of burden carries, as 300 
pounds for a mule, or 150 for a burro. 
packman (pak’man), n.; pl. packmen (-men). 
One who carries a pack; a peddler. 
The course of the day would, in all probability, bring 
them another packman, who would “ border with them, 


prating of the town he had last quitted. 
Jeaffreson, Live it Down, xxviii. 


A class of ns termed “ duffers,” “ > or 
“Scotchmen,” and sometimes “tallymen,” traders who go 
rounds with samples of goods, and take orders for goods 
afterwards to be delivered. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, ITT. 38. 
pack-moth (pak’méth), x. A certain clothes- 
moth, Anacampsis sarcitella, whose larva eats 
wool and woolen fabrics. Harris, Insects In- 
jurious to Vegetation, p. 493. 
pack-mule (pak’mil),. A mule used to carry 
packs or burdens. 


A small 


Rane pea ai 
: aad 


‘ Wy , ~Y 


Pack-mule, as used in the Rocky Mountains, United States. 


packneedle (pak’né’dl), n. [< ME. paknedle, 
paknelde, pakneelde ; < pack! + macdie:| A large 
needle for sewing up packages; a packing- 
needle. See cut under needle. 
Amonge the riche rayes I rendred a lessoun, 
To broche hem with a pak-nedle and plaited hem togyderes, 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 212. 
pack-papert (pak’pa’pér), . Packing-paper. 
Packe paper, or cap paper, such paper as mercers and 
other occupiers use to wrappe their ware in. 
Nomenclator (1585), p. 6. (Nares.) 
packpauncht, ». [< pack}, v., + obj. paunch, 
n.] A greedy eater. Stanihurst. 
pack-road (pak’rod), n. A road or trail suit- 
able for pack-animals, but not for vehicles. 
A wild region of tumbled hiils, traversed but by a few 
pack-roads. J. R. Green, Making of Eng., p. 61. 
pack-saddle (pak’sad’1), ». The saddle of a 
ack-animal, made to be loaded with packs or 
urdens, and furnished with straps, hooks, and 
anes sewed to it for securing the packs. Such 
saddles are variously fitted according to the nature of the 


pack, which may consist of provisions or utensils, arms or 
ammunition, or even wounded men. 


Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave as to 
stuff a botcher’s cushion, or to be entombed in an ass's 
pack-saddle. hak., Cor., ii. 1. 99. 
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packsheet (pak’shét), ». Same as packing- 


erson.—To give a_ sheet. 


packstaff (pak’staf), .; pl. packstaves (-stavz). 
A staff on which a peddler rests the weight of 
his pack when he stops. 
To make all “as plain as a pack-staff.” 
J. Bradford, Works ake Soc., 1853), II. 319. 
Not riddle-like, obscuring their intent, 
But pack-stafe plaine, uttering what thing they ment. 
Bp. Hall, Satires, vii., Prol. 
{Sometimes used attributively in contempt. 
O, packstaf’ rhymes! 
Why not, when court of stars shall see these crimes? 
Marston, Scourge of Villainy, i. 42.] 
packthread (pak’thred), n. Strong thread or 
twine used for sewing up packages or bales, or 
for tying up parcels. 


A woman's crupper of velure, . . . hereand there pieced 
with packthread. Shak., T. of the 8., iii. 2. 64. 


You may take me in with a walking-stick, 
Even when you please, and hold me with a pack-thread. 
* Fletcher, Beggar's Bush, v. 1. 


I slid down by a bottom of packthread into the street, 
and so ‘scaped. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 4. 
pack-train (pak’tran),. A train of pack-ani- 

mals with their loads. 

No one who has not tried it can understand the work 
and worry that it is to drive a pack-tratn over rough ground 
and through timber. The Century, XXX. 223. 

pack-wall (pak’ wal), ». Same as pack, 11. 
packware (pak’ wir), n. Goods carried in a 
pack; especially, the articles offered for sale by 

a peddler. 

Desirous to utter such a pelfe and packware as he 


broght with him, he opened there his baggage of pestilent 
doctrine. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1388. 
packwax (pak’waks), n. Same as parwaz. 


packway (pak’wa), n. <A pack-road. 

paco! (pii’ko), n. [Peruv. See alpaca.] Same 
as alpaca. 

paco® (pii’k6),. [¢ pacol.] In South America, 
a@ gossany ore: so called because of its brown- 
ish color, resembling that of the pace. 

The principal ores [at Cerro de Pasco] are the pacos so 
called, analogous to the colorados of the Mexican miners: 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled with argentiferous 
ores, and evidently resulting from the decomposition of 
the sulphurets. 

J. D. Whitney, Metallic Wealth of the U. 8., p. 169. 
paco® (pii’ko), n. Same as pacu. 
pacoct, pacokt, ». Middle English forms of 
peacock. 
pacoury-uva (pa-kou’ri-ti’ vii), n. See Platonia. 
pacquett (pak’et),.andv. An obsolete spell- 
ing of packet. 
pact (pakt), n. [= F. pacte, OF. pact, pache 
= Sp. Pg. pacto = It. patto = OF ries. pacht = 
D. MLG. pacht = MHG. phaht, pfacht, G. pfacht 
= Dan. pagt, < L. pactum, an agreement, ¢ pa- 
cisci, pp. pactus, inceptive form of OL. pa- 
cere, agree, bargain, covenant; akin to pangere, 
fasten: see pack!, Cf. pack?.] An agreement; 
a compact. 
O wretch, doost thou not knowe 
One cannot vse th’ ayde of the Powers belowe 
Without som Pact of Counter-Seruices, 
By Prayers, Perfumes, Homage, and Sacrifice? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
This world of ours by tacit is pledged 
To laying such a spangled fabric low, 
Whether by gradual brush or gallant blow. 
Browning, Sordello. 

But ye’re all in the same pact —all in the same pact —- 
and not one o’ ye caring for anything but your own selfish 
ends and enjoyments. W. Black, In Far Lochaber, vii. 
Nude pact. See nude.— Pact de non alienando, a 
covenant common in mortgages in Louisiana, binding the 
mortgager not to alienate, encumber, etc., the mortgaged 
property. This pact renders an alienation, etc., in viola- 
tion of it, void as nst the mortgagee.— Pacte com- 
missoire, in Fr law, a clause in a contract of sale 
whereby the vendor stipulates that, if the buyer does not 
pay the price upon within a certain time, the sale 
shall be rescinded. In the Province of Quebec, under the 
law anterior to the civil code, this condition was implied 
in all sales.— Pretorian a pact supported by a con- 
sideration, and therefore (in Roman law of the later peri- 
ods) recognized and enforced by the pretor. 

pacta, x. Plural of pactum. 
paction pee ga) n. [«< OF. paction = OSp. 
paccion, ¢ L. pactio(n-), an agreement, ¢ pactus, 
pp. of pacisci, agree: see pact. Cf. compac- 
tion?.] A compact, agreement, or contract. 
They made a ag tot *tween them twa. 
Get up and Bar the Door (Child's Ballads, VIII. 126). 

The paction evangelical, in which we undertake to be 
disciples to the holy Jesus. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 349. 


pactional (pak’shon-al), a. [< paction + -al.] 
Of the nature of a pact. Bp. Sanderson, Cases 
of Conscience, p. 126. 

pactitioust (pak-tish’us), a. [« LL. pactitius, 
pacticius, stipulated, < L. pactus, pp. of pacisci, 


pad 


agree, stipulate: see pact.] Settled by agree- 
ment or stipulation. Johnson. 

Pactolian (pak-t0’li-an),a. [« L. Pactolius (= 
Gr. Iaxrédsc), < L. Pactolus, < Gr. Maxrwréc, a 
river in Lydia.] Of or pertaining to Pactolus, 
a river in Lydia, famous for the gold anciently 
found in its sands. 

Pray pay to Mr. William Trim, or Order, the Sum of — 
How sweetly it runs!— Pactolian Guineas chink every 
Line. Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, ii. 1. 

pactum (pak’tum), n.; pl. pacta (-tai). ({L.: see 
pact.) 1. In Scots law, a pact or agreement be- 
tween two or more persons to give or perform 
something.—2. In Rom. law, such a convention 
or agreement as did not fall within the number 
of those to which full effect was given by the law, 
and thus distinguished fromcontractus. Acontract 
was Speer or agreement of the parties, plus an obligation 
aftixed by the proper formalities. A pactum did not (un- 
til a late period) give rise to an action (a few pacta, called 

ima, excepted), but an exception was given if a 

gtd tried to enforce a claim in violation of the pactum. 
f, for instance, a creditor had given a formal release Aa 
ceptilatio), the obligation was entirely destroyed, so t 
no action would lie; if he had made a covenant not to 


sue (pactum de non ), the action would lie, but the 
pretor would give the debtor an exception ( io dolt). 
—Nudum um. See nude pact, under nude.— Pac- 


tum ficitun. a general phrase covering all contracts 
opposed to law, either as being contra legem (contrary to 
law), contra bonos mores (contrary to morality), or incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound policy. : 
pacu (pak’é), m. [S. Amer.] A South Ameri- 
can characinoid fish of the genus Myletes, found 


in fresh waters, especially of Brazil. Also paco. 


pad} (pad), n. [A dial. var. of path, perhaps in 
part due to the cognate D. pad, a path: see 
path.) Apath; afootpath; aroad. [Obsolete 
or slang. ] 


I am no such nipping Christian, but a maunderer upon 
the pad. idleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 


The Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the Post. 
Prior, Thief and Cordelier. 
To stand pad, to stand by the wayside begging. [Gipsy, 
or thieves’ slang. ] 


I obtained three children, two girls and a boy, between 
the ages of five and ten years, of their parents, at a com- 
mon “ seg ie hale ” in Blakeley Street (now Charter 
Street) for three shillings, to stand pad with me from 
seven o'clock until twelve p. m. on a Saturday. 

Letter from G. A. Brine (1875), quoted in Ribton-Turner's 
[Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 642. 
pad! (pad), v.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. pad- 
ding. [« padl,n.] JI, intrans. To travel on 
foot; tramp slowly or wearily along; trudge or 
jog along. 

Something most like alion, and it came a great paddi 

pace after. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, ii. 


The muzzled ox that treadeth out the corn, 
Gone blind in padding round and round one path. 
ing, Ring and Book, II. 277. 
II, trans. 1. To travel on foot over oralong; 
proceed on foot through; journey slowly, stead- 
ily, or wearily along. Ghaciste or slang. ] 
Though the weather be foul and storms grow apace, yet 
o not ye a'one, but other your brothers and sisters pad 
he same path. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 46. 
2. To tread or beat down; make smooth and 
level by treading: as, to ada path.— To pad the 
hoof, to go on foot; ‘‘foot it.” (Slang. ] 
pad? (pad), ». [Early mod: E. also padd, 
padde; < ME. padde, pade (not in AS., the 
alleged AS. *padde resting on the early ME. pl. 
ades in the AS. Chronicle, under date of 1137, 
ut written many years later) = ag ees 
pedde, D. padde, pad = MLG. padde, LG. pad 
(> G. dial. padde) = Icel. padda = Sw. padda 
= Dan. padde, a toad. Hence paddock}, ete.] 
A toad; a frog. [Now rare.] 
I scal prune that paddok wa ht fi him as a pad, 
oventry Mysteries, p. 164. 
Apad in the strawt, something wrong ; ahidden danger ; 
‘*a snake in the grass.” 
Here lyes in dede pie maces within the strawe. 
Collier's Old Ballads, p. 108. (Hallivwell.) 
Ye perceive by this lingring there is a in the straw. 
"he. Still, Higeniae Cantons Needle ss. (Davies. ) 
pad? (pad),. [Early mod. E. padde; perhaps 
a var. of pod (as nab? of nobl, ete.), in sense of 
‘bag’: see pod. In def. 1 (c), ef. MD. pad, 
patte, the sole of the foot (Kilian); with this 
ef. F. patte, paw (see patrol, paw).] 1. A soft 
cushion, or something of the nature of a cush- 
ion, or a stuffed part, as of a garment, asaddle, 
etc., used to fill up a holtow, to relieve pressure, 
or as a protection. 
He was kept in the bands, hauing vnder him but onely 
a pad of straw. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 854 


In certain Beasts, as the Cow and the Sheep, the front 
edentulous part of the upper jaw is invested by a horny 
epithelial pad, against which the teeth of the front of the 
lower jaw bite. Mivart, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 108, 


Specifically —(@) In cricket, a wadded guard worn to pro- 
tect the leg by a batsman or wicket-keeper. (0) In em- 
bruidery, a small quantity of fibrous material, such as raw 
cotton or silk. used for raising parts of a pattern, the stitch 
covering it closely. (c) One of the large, fleshy, thick- 
skinned protuberances of the sole of the foot of various 
quadrupeds, as the uO oF fox; hence, specifically, the foot 
of a fox. (d) One of the tylari of a bird’s foot; one of the 
cushion-like enlargements on the under side of a bird's 
toes. Compare -pad and pterna. (¢) In anat., the sple- 
nium of the corpus callosum. See splentum. H. Gray, 
Anat. (ed. 1887), p. 692. (f) In entom., a projecting part 
of the body covered only with a membrane or semi-chiti- 
nous sheath: generally used in composition: as, the wing- 
pede of a pupa; the foot-pads or cushions on the tarsi. 
2. A cushion used as a saddle; a saddle of lea- 
ther and padding, without any tree, such as are 
used by country market-women or by equestri- 
an performers in a circus.— 3. A number of 
sheets of writing-, drawing-, or blotting-paper 
held together by glue at one or more edges, form- 
ing a tablet from which the sheets can be re- 
moved singly as used: as, a writing-pad; a blot- 
ting-pad.— 4, A bundle; bale; pack: as, a pad 
of wool; a pad of yarn. Among fish-dealers a 
pad of mackerel is 60 (sometimes 120) fish. 


pad-cloth (pad’kléth), x. 


Padda (pad’i), n. 


pad et, n, 
padder! (pad’ér), ». [« pad® + -erl.] A high- 
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Good day, my veterans, my champions. My bonny, pad- 
clinking, ott-after-eight-o'clock-parade, George Street 
bucks, good day. H. Aitngsley, Hillyars and Burtons, xix. 
A eloth or blanket 
eovering the loins of a horse; a housing-cloth. 


pad-crimp (pad’krimp), . In saddlery, a press 


in which dampened leather is molded into form 
between the dies of a former with protruding 
and hollow parts. When the leather dries, it 
retains the convex shape acquired under pres- 


sure. 

[NL. (Reichenbach, 1850), 
< native name for rice.] A genus of ploceine 
birds of the subfamily Spermesting (or a subge- 
nus of Munia), the type of which is P. oryzivora, 
the paddy-bird, commonly called Java sparrow. 
See pad?, 


way robber; a footpad. 


Well. Nay more, dine gratis. 
Mar. Under what hedge, I pray you? or at whose cost? 
Are they padders or abram-men that are your consorts? 
Massinyer, New Way to Pay Old Debts, ii. 1. 


I had two pada of soles, sir, and lost 48.— that is, one pad padder? (pad’ér), n. (< pad3 + -erl.] One who 


— by them. 


pads or cushions. 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 57. paddies (pad’iz ),. pl. [Origin obseure.] Pan- 


5. The handle of some tools: as, the pad of a 
keyhole-saw.—6, In ship-buildiny, a piece laid 
over a ship’s beam to give the camber.—7. 
pl. Thick ribbons, double-faced and watered, 
much in use at certain times for watch-guards. 
Compare Petersham ribbon, under ribbon.—Op- 
tic See optic. 
pad? (pad), v. t.; pret. and pp. padded, ppr. 
padding. [< pad3, n.] 1. To stuff or furnish 
with @ pad or padding: often with out. 
I thought we knew him: What, it’s you, 
The padded man — that wears the stays! 
Tennyson, The New Timon. 
2. To expand by the insertion of extraneous 
or needless matter, or the use of unnecessary 
words: as, to pad an article in a newspaper; 
to pad out a page in a book.—38. In calico-print- 
ing, to impregnate (the cotton cloth to be print- 
ed) with a mordant. It is done in a machine 
called a padding-machine (which see). 

The cloth intended to be dyed is first steeped and pad- 
ded about in buffale’s or sheep’s milk, and next exposed 
tothesun. W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico- Printing, p. 321. 
4. To glue the edges of (sheets of paper) to- 
gether, so as to form a pad. (Colloq.] 

A half-pint of the cement will pad a vast quantity of 
sheets. The Writer, III. 82. 
5. In mech., to puncture with numerous fine 
holes, as the end of a pipe, or the rose on the 
end of anozle. [Eng. 

In order to prevent a false reading of the water gauge, 
it was ‘‘ padded ’'— that is to say, the end of the tube in the 


top of the upcast shaft was perforated with numerous 
small holes. The Engineer, LX VII. 39. 


Padded cell, padded in a prison or an insane-asy- 
lum, a room having the walls padded or cushioned, to pre- 
vent prisoners or violent patients confined in it from doing 
themselves injury by dashing themselves against the walls. 


pad: (pad), ». [Also ped; < ME. pedde; per- 
haps another use of pad’. Hence pedder, ped- 
ler, pedlar, eaten ete., and (prob.) in comp. 


padlock.) pannier; a basket. Hatllirell. 
padé (pad), n. [Abbr. of pad-nag, pad-horse.] A 
road-horse; @ horse for riding on the road, as 


distinguished from a hunter or a work-horse, 
ete.; a roadster. 
A careless groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest 
pad in the world with only ay ten miles. 
ele, Spectator, No. 88. 
pad$ (pad), x. [Ap ar. abbr. of padder! or *pad- 
man. Cf. footpa Ai A robber; a footpad. 
These freeborn sounds proceeded from four pads 
In ambush laid, who perceived him loiter 
Behind his carriage. Byron, Don Juan, xi. 11. 
padé (pad), v. i.; pret. and pp. panded, ppr. pad- 
ding. [« pad®, n.; associated also with pad}, 
t.] To be a footpad, or highway robber; fre- 
quent roads or highways in order to rob. 
These on wit's high road, and suits maintain 
With those they rob. Swift, To Mr. Congreve. 
padart, ». [Origin obscure.] Groats; coarse 
flour or meal. 
In the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years of such 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but must have amongst it padar 


and bran in this lower age of human fragility. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz. 


pad-bracket (pad’brak’et),n. A wall-bracket 
of a shape adapted to receive a saddle: used 
in a stable or harness-room. 

pad-clinking (pad’kling’king), a. Given to 
hobnobbing with footpads; frequenting the 
company or society of footpads. ([Slang.] 


padding (pad’ing), n. 


padding-flue (pad’ing-fld), 2. 
a 


padding-ken (pad’ing-ken), . 


padding-machine (pad’ing-ma-shén’), n. 


[South- 


(Verbal n. of pad3, v.] 
1. The act of stuffing so as to make a pad.— 2. 
The cotton, hair, straw, or other material used 
in stufting anything, asa, bolster, saddle, or gar- 
ment; the stufting used to keep in shape any 
part of a garment according to the fashion 
which requires it to be more in relief or drawn 
tighter than the natural forms allow. The mate- 
rials used are, especially —(a) a rough felted cloth, a kind 


of shoddy; (6) fibrous and loose material ; (c) wadding, 
batting, and bombast. 


3. In calico-printing, the process of imbuing 
the fabric all over with a mordant which is 


dried. A design is next printed on {it in acid discharge 
(usually liine-juice and bisulphate of potash), the result 
being that, after the cloth has been dyed in the bath and 
cleared, white patterns appear upon a ground of uniform 
color. These white patterns or spaces may be afterward 
printed on iu steam or pigment colors. Calicoes pro- 
hei in this way are said to bein the padding or plaquage 
style. 


A brown ground is produced over the entire surface by 
padding in solutions of a salt of inanganese. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 212. 
4. Any unnecessary matter inserted in a col- 
umn, article, book, ete., merely to bring it up to 
a certain size; vamp; hence, written or printed 
matter of no real value or utility; whatever has 
merely the effect of increasing the size of any- 
thing without adding to its interest or value. 
Anybody who desires to know what is within the power 
of the average me may take up one of the inferior 


magazines and read one of the articles which serve for 
padding. Saturday Rev. 


T am perhaps more struck now with the enormous 
amount of padding —the number of third- and fourth-rate 
statues which weary the eye that would fain approach 
freshly the twenty and thirty best. 

Henry James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 205. 
In calico-print- 
ing, ying-chamber in which cotton cloth is 
dried after the process of padding. It has several 
forms, but each generally comprises an inclosed passage of 
considerable length through which heated air is circulated 
in one direction, while the padded piece is unwound from 
a roller and passed through the flue in the opposite direc- 
tion, being dried during its passage, and finally rewound 
upon another cylinder. See pad}, v., 8, and padding, 3. 
A low lodging- 
house patronized by footpads, professional beg- 
gars, thieves, vagrants, etc. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Ragged Schools and City Missions are of no avail as pre- 
ventitives of crime so long as the wretched dens of in- 
famy, brutality, and vice, termed padding-kens, continue 
their daily and nightly work of demoralization. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 454. 


In 
calico-printing, an apparatus for imbuing cot- 
ton cloth uniformly with a mordant solution in 


the process of dveing. It consists of a combination 
of rollers for unwinding and receiving the fabric, which is 
caused to pass through a vat containing the mordant. 


talets or knee-drawers with flounces. 


ern U.S.] 


paddle! (pad’1), v.; pret. and pp. paddled, ppr. 


paddling. [Also dial. paidle; prob. a var. of 
pattlel, freq. of pati: see pattle!, pat), patter!. 
Cf. pattle?, a var. of paddle2.] J. intrans. 1. To 
finger idly or fondly; toy or trifle with the fin- 
gers, as in fondling. 
Paddling in your neck with his damn’‘d fingers. 

Shak., Hamlet, fil. 4. 185. 

2. To dabble or play about in or as in water. 


And then to paddle in the purer stream 
Of his he Son of Glory's) spilt blood is more than most 
extreme, 


paddle! (pad’1), n. 


paddle? (pad’l), n. 


paddle-beam (pad’l-bém), n. 


paddle-board (pad’1-bord), n. 


paddle-boat (pad’l-bot), n. 


paddlecock (pad’1-kok), n. 


paddle-crab (pad‘l-krab), 2. 


paddle-end (pad’l-end), n. A 
Quarles, Emblems, iii. 2, ment of ornamental design, consisting of an 


paddle-end 


We twa ha’e patdl't i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin’ sun till dine. 
Burns, Auld Lang Syne. 
3. To sail or swim along or about with short 
strokes of a paddle or oar; row or move about 
or along by means of a paddle. 
She was as lovely a pleasure-boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 
J. &. Drake, Culprit Fay. 
4. To move along by means of paddles or float- 
boards, as a steamboat. 
Round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied, 
And shook the lilies. _ Ténisson, Peliieeds: Prol. 
5. To move in the water by means of webbed 
feet, flippers, or fins, as a duck, turtle, fish, 
penguin, ete. 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 
Cowper, Retirement, L 499. 
Il. trans. 1. To finger; play with; toy with. 
To be paddling palms and pinching fingers. 
Shak., W. T., L 2 115. 
2. To propel by paddle or oar: as, to paddle a 
canoe.— 3. To strike with the open hand, or 
with some flat object, as a board; spank. [Col- 
1oq.]— To paddle one’s own canoe. See cance. 
(< paddle}, y., in part con- 
fused with paddle2, n.] 1. Anoar; specifically, 
a sort of short oar having one blade or two (one 
at each end), held in the hands (not resting in 
the rowlock) and dipped into the water with a 
more or less vertical motion: used especially 
for propelling canoes. 
He seized his paddle, and tried to back out of the snare. 
Kingsley, Hypatia, iii. 
2. The blade or broad part of an oar.—3. In 
zool.: (a) A fore limb constructed to answer 
the purpose of a fin or flipper, as that of a pen- 
uin, a whale, @ sea-turtle, a plesiosaurus, or an 
ichthyosaurus. See cuts under Ichthyosaurus 
and penguin. (b) In Ctenophora, one of the rows 
of cilia which run parallel with the longitudinal 
canals of the body; actenophore or paddle-row. 
(c) The long flat snout of the paddle-fish.— 4. 
One of the float-boards placed on the cireumfer- 
ence of the paddle-wheel of a steamboat.— 5. A 
panel made to fit the openings left in lock-gates 
and sluices for the purpose of letting the water 
in and out as may be required; aclough.—6. An 
implement with a flat broad blade and a handle, 
poses apaddle. Specifically—(a) In ylass-mak- 
ing, a somewhat shovel-shaped implement used for stirring 
ond mixing the materials. (6) In brickinaking and similar 
industries, an instrument for tempering clay. (c) Au im- 


plement used for beating garments while held in running 
water to wash. (d) See the quotation. 


The tools used by the puddler are not usually numerous, 

consisting only of a long straight chiselled-edged bar call- 
ed n paddle, and a hooked flat-ended bar known as the 
rabble. W. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 280. 
7. The lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus. See pad- 
dlecock. Also cockpaidle. [Eng.] 
[Also dial. patdle and 
pattle, pettle, appar. for orig. *spaddle, dim. 
of spade: see spadel, The word has been in 
part confused with paddle1, n.]_ A small spade, 
especially a small spade used to clean a plow; 
a plow-staff; a paddle-staff. 

Thou shalt havea paddle upon thy weapon, ...and... 
thou shalt dig therewith. Deut. xxiii. 13. 
One of two 
large beams projecting beyond the sides of a 
vessel, between which the paddle-wheels re- 


volve. 

One of the floats 
on the circumference of the paddle-wheel of a 
steam-vessel; a paddle. 
A boat propelled 
addle-wheels. 


by 
paddle-box (pad’l-boks),. The box or sheath, 


of curved upper outline, which covers a paddle- 
wheel of a side-wheel steamer, to protect it and 
to keep it from throwing water on board the 


vessel. 

[2180 aidlecock, 
cockpaidle; ¢ paddle (?) + cock!.] The common 
lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus: 80 called in al- 
lusion to its dorsal ridge enveloped in tubercu- 
lar skin, which resembles the comb of the do- 
mestic cock. See cut under Cyclopterus. 

A crab whose 
legs are flattened like the blade of a paddle and 
used for swimming; a swimming-crab. The 
common edible crab of the United States, Cal- 
linectes hastatus, is an example. Also pad- 
dling-crab. See cut on following page. 

eature or ele- 


Paddle-crab (Callinectes hastatus). 


oval enlargement at the end of a line or band 
resembling the handle of a spoon. 
paddle-fish pad neD), n. The spoon-billed 
sturgeon, Polyodon (or Spatularia) spatula, a 
ganoid fish of the family Polyodontid# (or Spatu- 
lariidz), attaining a length of five or six feet, 


Paddle-fish (Polyodon spatula). A, under view; 8B, side view. 


abundant in the Mississippi river and its larger 


tributaries. It has avery long spatulate or paddle-like 
rojection of the snout ; the y resembles a sturgeon's, 
ut is scaleless; 15 or 20 fulcra are appressed to the upper 
margin of the caudal fin. Also called billed cat and 
duck-billed cat, in reference to the salient feature of the 
snout and some fancied resemblance to a catfish. 


paddle-hole (pad’!-hél),. One of the passages 
which conduct the water from the npbee pond 
of a canal into the lock, and out of the lock to 
the lower pone: See paddle1, n.,5. Also called 
clough-arch. 
paddier (pad’/lér), 2. One who or that which 
addles or uses a paddle; hence, one who acts 
in & purposeless way, as a child paddles in the 
water. 
He may make a paddler i’ the world, 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave swimmer. 
Beau. and Fl., Wit at Several Weapouna, £ 1. 


paddle-row (pad’l-r6), m. The paddle or cteno- 
phore of a ctenophoran. 

paddle-shaft Pad Jenaty) nm. The shaft by 
means of which the paddle-wheels of a steam- 
boat are driven. 

paddle-sloop (pad’l-slip), n. A sloop of war 
propelled by paddle-wheels. 

In 1860 it was the author's chance again to meet Gari- 
baldi, for he was in command of the paddle us, 
despatched to Sicily to look after British interests when 
the famous one thousand (really 800) landed at Marsala. 

The Academy, No. 899, p. 52. 


paddle-staff(pad’l-staf),». 1. A staff headed 
with a broad iron, used by mole-catchers.—2. 
A spade with a long handle, used by plow- 
men to clear the share of earth, stubble, etc. ; 
a paddle. 

paddle-tumbler (pad’l-tum’blér),». In some 
operations of leather-manufacture, a water- 
tank in which skins are washed while kept in 


constant motion by means of a paddle-wheel. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 373. 
paddle-wheel (pad’l-hwél), n. 1. A wheel 


(generally one of two placed at the sides of a 


Cominon Paddle-wheel. 


a, shaft; 4, 6’, rims; c, ¢, paddles; a, d, arms. 
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propulsion of the vessel.—2. A wheel fitted 
with paddles, used to aid, by its revolution, in 
certain washi 


A. Transverse Section of American Feathering Paddle-wheel. 2. 
barter elevation of Feathering Paddle-wheel, being the general 
orm used for American fast steamers, with light frame and extra rim 
to protect buckets. a, gunwale-bearing; 6, shaft; c, wheel-flanges; 
d@, paddle-eccentric; ¢, paddle-eccentric bearing; /, radius-bar; s 
runs; A, braces; 2, rocker-arm; /, bracket; 4, bucket: /, water-level. 


European or English Feathering Paddle-wheel. 


a, wheel-flanges; 4, radius-bars; c¢c, bucket; d, wheel-arm: e¢, 
bracket; /, paddle-eccentric or “Jenny Nettle’; g, rocker-arm; A 
rim; t, water-level; /, driving-bar. 4 4 shows line of intersection 
vertical diameter of wheel wi 
and indicates the 
enter the water wi 


plane of bucket entering water at #, 
reater radius of a common wheel which would 
greater effect to the feathering-wheel. 


above another, in a slightly retreating order, the better 
to distribute the pressure, and to lessen the concussion 
against the water.— Feathering paddle-wheel. Same 
as daleoaod Ge : 
paddlewood (pad’l-wid), n. A tree of Guiana, 

Aspidosperma excelsum of the Apocynaces. It 
has a singular fluted or buttressed trunk, from the ro 
qooting radii of which the Indians make paddles. ) 

ard elastic wood also affords rollers for cotton-gins. 
The seeds are beautifully winged. Also called wheel-tree, 
from the form of a section of the trunk. 


paddling-crab (pad’ling-krab), 1. 
paddle-crab. 
paddock! sped’ oe); nm. [Early mod. E. also 
padock, < ME. paddok; < pad? + dim.-ock.] 1. 
A toad or frog. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. and 
Scotch. ] 
For who... 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide? 
Shak., Hamlet, tif 4. 189. 


Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand: 
Cold as docks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to thee. 
Herrick, Another Grace for a Child. 
2. The tadpole-fish. [Local, Scotch. ] 
paddock? (pad’ok),. [A corruption of parrock, 
prob. due in part to association with pad!: see 
parrock.|] Asmall field or inclosure ; wl ae as 
& small inclosure under pasture immediately 
adjoining a stable; a small turfed inclosure in 
which animals, especially horses, are kept. 


Villas environed with parks, paddocks, (and) plantations. 
Evelyn. 


Same as 


The prices of admission to the docks, the grand staid, 
and the various points of advantage throughout the 
grounds, are higher than on our racing tracks. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 15. 

paddock? (pad’ok), v. t. [« paddock, n. Cf. 

parrock, v.) To confine or inclose in or as in a 
paddock. 

Shakespeare himself would have been commonplace had 
he been paddocked in a thinly-shaven vocabulary. 

Lowell, Books and Libraries. 

paddock-cheeset (pad’ok-chéz), n. The aspara- 

gus. Halliwell. ee Eng. } 

paddock -pipe (pad’ok-pip), n. One of various 
qd 


species of Equisetum, or horsetail; also, Hip- 


puris vulgaris, the mare’s-tail: so named from padishah ce arene), n. 


their hollow stems and fenny locality. 
paddock-rud (pad’ok-rud), n. The spawn of 
frogs. Halliwell. (Local, Eng.] 
paddock-stone (pad’ok-st6n), m. Same as tuad- 
atone. 


paddy-bird 


padd 
ln Ww 


paddy-pounder (pad’i-poun’dér), n. 


paddywhack (pad’i-hwak), 2. 


lng- 
padelion} (pad 


padella (pa-del’s), n. 


Padina (paé-di’ni), n. 


| padji 
Paddy! (pad’i), n.; pl. Paddies (-iz). (A dim. 
of Pat, abbr. of Patrick, < Ir. Padraic, a fre- 
uent Christian name in Ireland, after St. 
atrick (« LL. Patricius), its tutelar saint: see 
Pat®.) 1. AnIrishman. (Slang.J—2. [l.c.] A 
sailors’ name for the lesser sheathbill of Ker- 
guelen Island, Chionis minor. See sheathbill and 
Chionts.— 3. [l. c.] The ruddy duck, Erisma- 
tura rubida. Also paddywhack. [North Caro- 
lina.J]—4. [7.c.] Same as addywohack, 3.— 
Pad watch. Same as paddyw 
paddy? (pad’i), a. [Origin obscure.] Mean; 
poor; contemptible; low in manners or char- 


acter. 
paddyS (pad’i), n. [Also padi; < Malay padi 
rice Rice in the husk, { . 


whether in the field or 
gathered. [East Indies. ] 

(pad’i-bérd), x. The Java sparrow 
or ricebird, Hunia or Padda oryzivora : so called 
from its frequenting ape kt 

-field (pad’i-feld),. A rice-field; a field 
ich rice is grown. (East Indies. ] 


A strolling company of players will act on the threshing- 


floor beside the -fields in the old primitive fashion. 
Colenial and Indian Exhibition, p. 38. 


paddy-melon (pad’i-mel’on), n. Same as pade- 


melon. 

In the 
East Indies, a machine for removing the husk 
from rice. 


The dried pulp is then removed by pounding in common 
paddy-pou Spons’ Picye. Manu/f., I. 706. 


‘ Paddy) + 
whack, used with vague emphasis.] 1. feap.] 
Same as Paddy1, 1.—2. Same as paddy}, 3.— 
3. A ehesh 


almanac or calendar, on one sheet. 
Also calle 


paddy and Paddy’s watch. (Local, 


Eng. 
ugdslephant (pad’el’é-fant), n. [< pad! + 


elephant. Cf. pad-horse, pad-nag.| <A road- or 
working-elephant, as distinguished from a hunt- 
ing- or war-elephant. 

6-li-on), n. ([< F. patte de lion, 
lit. lion’s Rail patte, paw; de, of; lion, lion. 
Or else < I’. pied de lion = Sp. pié de leon = Fg. 
pe de ledo = It. piede de leone, lion’s foot: L. 
pes (ped-), foot; de, of; leo(n-), lion.] A plant, 
Alchemilla vulgaris. See lion’s-foot. 


Pied de lion, lions foot, hare foot, ladies mantle, great 
Cotgrave. 


sanicle, padelion, 

[It., a frying-pan: see 
pail, patella.) A large metal or earthenware 
cup or deep saucer containing fatty matter in 
which a wick is inserted: used in illumina- 
tions. 


pademelon (pad’é-mel-on), ». [Also padmelon, 


| eebrtlaa ti accom. paddy-melon, and melon; an 
ustralian name.} A brush-kangaroo or whal- 
labee; an a kangaroo of the genus Hal- 
maturus, such as H. thetidis and related species. 
See cut under Halmaturus. 

In the neighbourhood of these scrubs the game was 
especially plentiful; and kangaroos, paddy-melons, walla- 


bees, and kangaroo rats crossed the road continually. 
A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 47. 


pad-hook (pad’huk), ». 1. A kind of center- 


draft hook used on trawl-lines in New England 
since 1884, having the shank flattened at the 
upper end instead of an eye, whence the name. 
—2. In saddlery, a curved hook on the back- 
pad for holding up the bearing-rein. 


-horset (pad’hérs), ». [< pad1, a road, + 
at Cf. pad-nag and nas.f A road-horse ; 


@ pad-nag; a pad. 


Oh for a pad-horse, pack-horse, or a post-horse, 
To bear me on his neck, his back, or his croup! 
B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. 8. 


(NL. (Adanson, 1763).] 
A genus of olive-colored seaweeds with mem- 
branaceous or coriaceous broadly fan-shaped 
fronds, which may be either entire or variously 
cleft, each lobe being then eabeepaped: The 
frond is smooth, olive-colored (or greenish toward the 
summit), and marked with concentric bands along each 
of which is developed a fringe of slender orange-colored 
ointed hairs. They are tufted annual plants, 2 to6 inches 
n height, growing on stones about low-water mark, mostly 
in warm seas. The common (perhaps the only) species 
is P. pavonia, the peacock’s-tail. 

[Pers. (> Turk.) padi- 
shah, < pad, protector, master (Skt. pati, mas- 
ter: see despot), + shah, king: see shah.] Great 
king; emperor: a title given by the Turks to the 
Sultan, and by extension to various European 
monarchs. 


steam-vessel) provided with boards or floats on paddockstool (pad’ok-stél),n. (< ME. paddok- padji (paj’i),n. [Ceylonese.] A Ceylonese boat. 


its circumference, and driven by steam, for the 


stole; ¢ paddock! + stool.) A toadstool. 


See madel-paroowa. 


padlette 


padlette (pad’let),. A spangle used in em- 
broidery and decorative costume. 
padlock (pad’lok),n. [Perhaps orig. ‘a lock for 
a pannier or hamper’ (one of its present uses), 
< pad4, ped, a pannier, + lock1.] A portable 
lock with a pivoted bow or hasp or a sliding 
hasp, designed to fit over a staple or engage a 
ring and to hang suspended when closed. Such 
locks are made in a great variety of styles, and range from 
sim ple gate-locks to complicated permutation-locks. Some 
dlocks are oe rue ; others are locked with a key, the 
eyhole being in the side or at the bottom. 


Whate’er the talents, or howe’er design’'d, 
We hang one jingling padlock on the mind. 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 162. 


Dead padlock, a padlock having no spring for either bolt 
or hasp, the key turning the bolt, while the hasp is opened 


by the hand. 
padlock (pad’lok), v. ¢. [« padlock, n.] To 


fasten by or as by means of a padlock. 
Let not... such an unmerciful and more than legal 


yoke be padloeked upon the neck of any. hala aoe ia 
ilton, Co on. 


padmelon (pad’mel-on),. Same as pademelon. 

pad-nag (pad’nag), Nn. I< pad), a road, + nag?2. 
So horse. ambling nag; an easy-going 
pad. 


A New Epilogue by Mrs. Pack in a Riding Habit, upon 

a Pad-Nagg, peg a Town Miss Travelling to Tun- 

bridge. oted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen 
(Anne, ITI. 16. 


pad-nag (pad’nag), v.4. [< pad-nag,n.] To ride 
@ pad-nag. [Rare.] 


Will it not, moreover, give him pretence and excuse of- 
tener than ever to pad-nag it hither to good Mrs. Howe's 


fair daughter? 
iichardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IIL. 285. (Davies.) 


padou (pad’s),n. [< F. padou, appar. < Padoue, 
It. Padua, Padua. Cf. paduasoy.] A sort of 
silk ferret or ribbon. Simmonds. 

padovana, padovane, 7. Same as pavan. 

padow-pipe (pad’d-pip), n. Same as paddock- 


pipe. 

pad-plate (pad’plat),». Insaddlery, aniron bow 
for stiffening a harness-pad and forming a base 
for the harness-mountings. 

padre (pii’dre),». (Sp. Pg. It. padre, lit. father, 
< L. pater = E. father: see father.] Father: 
used with reference to priests in Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, southwestern United States, South 
America, etc. 

padrone (pa-dr6’ne), .; pl. padroni (-né). [It., 
@ patron, protector, master: see patron.] A 
master; especially, a person, generally an Ital- 
jan, who owns hand-organs and lets them out 
to itinerant players, or who systematically em- 
ploys destitute children to beg for his benefit; 
also, an Italian labor-contractor; one who lets 
out Italian laborers in a body. 

pad-saddle (pad’sad/1), ». A saddle made of 
leather and padding without a tree. £. H. 
Knight. 

pad-screw (pad’skri),n. In saddlery, a screw- 
bolt Mb ov ee neeg are for fasten- 
ing the pad-sides to the pad-plate. 

padstoolt ad’stél),. (=D. paddestoel =G. 
paddenstuhl ; as pad2 + stool.| A toadstool: 
same as paddockstool. Levins. 


Hermolaus also writeth this of the Lycurium, that it 
groweth in a certaine stone, and that it isa kind of mush- 


rom, or A 
Topeell, Beasts (1607), p. 494. (Haliiwell.) 


pad-top (pad’top), n. In saddlery, the orna- 
mental leather that forms the top or finish to 
the pad. E. H. Knight. 

pad-tree (pad’tré), n. In saddlery, a piece of 


Pad-tree and Pad. 
a, pad-tree; 6, pad; ¢, d, d, pad-plate; e¢¢, terrets; /, check-hoon. 


wood or metal which 
to the harness-pad. £. H. Knight. 

Paduan! (pad’i-an), a. and x. [< It. Paduano, 
< Padua, Padua.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Padua, a city of northern Italy, or to the prov- 
ince aoa 


ives shape and rigidity 


4229 


II, z. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Padua. 
—2. One of the 
imitations of 
Roman bronze 
coins and medal- 
lions made in 
the sixteenth 
century by Gio- 
vanni Cavino, 
assisted by his 
friend A. Bassi- 
ano, both of Pa- 
dua in Italy. 
These pieces were 
struck in copper, 
alloyed, and in sil- 
ver, and were de- 
signed as works of 

not as forgeries. 
Pp 


uan’, padu- 
ana, n. Same as 
pavan. 
paduasoy (pad’- 
i-&-S01), 17. 
Also padusoy, 
padesoy; appar. 
orig. * Padua soy, 
tr. F. soie de 
Padoue : see pa- 
dow and soy.] A 
smooth, strong, 
rich silk, origi- 
nally manufac- 
tured at Padua, 
used for garments of both women and men in 
the eighteenth century; also, a garment made 
of this material. 
My wife herself retained a passion for her crimson padu- 


asoy, because I formerly happened to say it became her. 
as Goldsmith, Vicar, iv. 


Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betraying the young peo- 
ple to her, . . . two guineas, and a black padusoy. 
Sheridan, Rivals, i. 2. 
p. @. An abbreviation of the Latin partes equa- 

les, equal parts. 
pean! (pé’an),. [Also pean; < L. pean, < Gr. 
maiay, 4 ic taqwv, & hymn in honor of Apollo, 
< Tlacdyv, Tacov, a name of Apollo (first applied, 
in Homer, to the physician of the gods).] Ori- 
ginally, ahymn toa help-giving god, especially 
Apollo, under the title of Pwan or Pxon, con- 
taining the invocation ‘Io Pssan’ (i or ihe 
Tlacév), asking for aid in war or other trouble, 
or giving thanks for aid received; hence, a 
war-song sung before a battle in honor of Ares, 
or after a battle as a thanksgiving to Apollo; 
in later times, a hymn in praise of other gods, 
or even of mortals; hence, a song of triumph 

generally; a loud and joyous song. 

With ancient rites, 

And due devotions, I have ever hung 


Elaborate Pwans on thy golden shrine. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
I sung the joyful Pean clear, 
And, sitting, burnished without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear — 
Waiting to strive a happy strife. 
ennyson, The Two Voices. 
and the 
eeme, iv. 


Reverse. 
Betta (imitation of coin of Domitian), in 


titish Museum. (Size of the original.) 


Through all his tones sound the song of ho 
pean of assured victory. 7. Winthrop, Cecil 
pean? (pé’an), n. See pon. 
peanism (pé’an-izm), n. [< Gr. macavopds, a 
chanting of the psean, <¢ maid, a choral song: 
see peanl,] Songs or shouts of praise or of 
battle; shouts of triumph. Mitford. 
Peecilo-. For words beginning thus, see Pecilo-. 


pedagogict, pedagogue, etc. Obsolete forms 
of pedagogic, etc. | 
peederastia (ped-e-ras’ti-#),n. [NL.] Same as 


ederasty. ; 

sederia (pé-dé’ri-k), ». [NL (Linneus, 1771), 

irreg. < Gr. wadépwc, a rosy-flowered plant used 

for wreaths, also rouge, and a kind of opal.] 

A Sales of plants of poe gee order 

Rubiacee, the madder family, type of the tribe 
Pederiex, characterized by the two hair-like 
twisted stigmas and two-celled ovary. There 
are 9 or 10 species, one in Brazil, the others in tropical 
Asia. They are twiners with shrubby stems, fetid when 
bruised, bearing opposite leaves, and smali flowers in 
cymes. P. fetida is diffused from India to China and the 
Malayan islands. It is the bedolee sutta of Assam, and is 
sometimes called Chinese ferer-plant. In Hindu medi- 
cine it furnishes a specific for rheumatism, administered 
externally and internally; its root is said to be used as an 
emetic. Its stems yield a strong, flexible, and durable fiber, 
of a silk-like appearance, seemingly adapted to the finest 
textile purposes. 

Peederiesw (ped-é-ri’é-é), m. pl. [NL. (A. P. 
de Candolle, 1830), < Psderia + -ex.] A tribe 
of plants of the order Rubiacezx, distinguished 


by the solitary basilar ovules, inferior radicle, 


Ponies 


valvate corolla, and capsule of two carpels. 
It includes 7 genera and about 29 species, mostly vines, 
with stems or leaves fetid when bruised, mainly tropical. 


psdeutics (pé-di’tiks), n. (< Gr. waidevrexdc, 
of or pertaining to teaching (ra racdevrixd, the 
science of teaching, 7) madevtixy (sc. réyv7), edu- 
eation), < madei-ey, teach, < maic (raid-), @ child: 
see pedagogue.] The science of teaching or of 
education. Also paideutics. 


44) Peodisca (pé-dis’ ki), n. [NL. (Treitschke, 1830), 


« Gr. radioxy, a young girl, fem. of raidioxoc, a 
young boy, dim. of zaic,a boy, girl.] A large 
genus of small tortricid moths. There are over 


Misnamed Gall-moth (Padisca saligneana). 


@, moth (cross shows natural size); 4, gall, with protruding pupa- 
shell; c, moth with wings closed ; @, larva. 


100 species, 60 of which inhabit North America north of 
Mexico, as P. scudderiana or saligneana, which commonly 
makes galls on the stems of various goldenrods in the 
United sar ane is fae ta ae eg a oe 
more properly belonging to a species o 
also cut under gall-moth. 

pedobaptism, pxedogenesis, etc. 
baptism, etc. 

paent, 7. See pagan. 

penula (pé’ni-li), n.; pl. peenule (-18). 1. In 
classical antig., @ long sleeveless cloak, pro- 
vided with an opening for the head only, worn 
by travelers.— 2. Eccles., a chasuble, especially 
in ite older form as a sleeveless circular or ellip- 
tical vestment, with an opening for the head 
and reaching nearly to the feet. See chasuble, 
phelonion, Also spelled penula. 

pon (pé’on),”. [= F. peon =Sp. peon,< L. pe- 
on,< Gr. raiov, a song in honor of Apollo, a metri- 
eal foot (see def.),< Iacév, a name of Apollo: see 
peani,|] Inance. pros., a foot consisting of four 
times or syllables, one of which is long, the other 
three being short. According to the position of the 
long in the first, second, third, or fourth place respective- 
ly, the foot assumes four forms, distinguished as first pzon 
(—~~-v), second pron (~ — ~ ~), third pron (v ~ —~), and 
Jourth peon(~~~-=). The peeon haga magnitude of five 
mores or primary times (4. ¢., is pentasemic), its resolved 
form being the pentabrach (v ~~ ~~). of these 
times belong to the thesis and two to the arsis, or vice versa 
(vv vl|v», orv~y|~ ~~), so that the n belongs to 
and is the type of the hemfolic or peeonic class of feet. Only 
the first peson and the fourth pwon were in use in peeonic 

_ verse, the con form, known as the Cretic, being 
however, more common; the second and third occurred 
in verses Seg br by the ancients as mixed Ionic, or epi- 


See pedo- 


onic. The Cretic (.~|—) was sometimes known as 
the pxon diagyios, as distinguished from the pon epibatus 
(<|-|—<“~- | —), in which each short of the pentabrach 


was doubled (#. ¢., represented by along) The peon re- 
ceived its name from its original use in compositions in 


honor of Apollo (see pean), See diagytos, epbatus. Also 
spelled, less correctly, pwan. 


In the first pwon, an equivalent of the cretic, an arsis 
consisting of a long and short is followed by a thesis con- 
sisting of two shorts. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 98. 
Pron diagyios. See diagyios. 

Peonia (pé-0'ni-#), n. (NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 
<« L. pgonia, peony: see peony.) A genus of 
plants of the order Ranunculacex, type of the 
tribe Pxoniex. About 7 species are known, natives of 
north temperate regions. They are perennial herbs, with 
large radical and alternate pinnately divided leaves, and 


showy white, red, or purple flowers, each producing from 
2 to 5 many-seeded -like follicles. See peony and chesses. 


peeonic (pé-on’ik), a.andn. [< peon + -ic.] I. 
a. In anc. pros.: (a) Of or pertaining to a peeon ; 
constituting or equivalent to @ pseon, or con- 
sisting of pons: as, a pxonic foot, colon, verse ; 
peonic rhythm. The peoniec rhythm or move- 
ment was regarded by the ancients as especially 
enthusiastic and fiery in character. (6) Having 
the pedal ratio of a pron (2:3); hemiolic: as, 
the pzonic (hemiolic) class of feet. See hemi- 
olic. 

II. x. A pseonic foot or verse. 

Ponies (pé-6-ni’6-é), n. pl. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Pxonia + -ex.] A tribe of plants of 
the polypetalous order Ranunculaceex, consist- 


Ponies 


ing of the genus Pzonia, and distinguished by 
the five to ten large and broad petals, and the 
many-seeded carpels enveloped by a disk. 
pzonin (pé’o-nin), x. (< Pweonia + -in2.] A 
poisonous red coloring matter obtained from 
phenilie acid by the action of sulphurie and 
oxalic acids. It gives to wool and silk brilliant 
shades of crimson and scarlet. 
pxonyt,”. An obsolete form of peony 
paff (paf), n. (< G. paff! pop! bang pifoae 
pop! an interjection of contempt. ] mean- 
ingless syllable, used, with pif’, to imitate what 
is regarded as jargon. 
Of a truth it often provokes me to laugh 
To see these beggars hobble along, 
Lamed and mained, and fed upon chaff, 
Chanting their wonderful piff and paff. 
Longfellow, Golden Legend, v. 
pagadoret (pag’a-dor),n. [<Sp. Pg. pagador,a 
payer: see payer.] A paymaster or treasurer. 
This is the manner of the Spaniards captaine, who never 
hath to meddle with his souldiers pay, and indeed scorn- 
eth... to be counted his souldiers pagadore. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
pagan (pa’gan),n.anda. [In ME. payen, paien, 
*pain, payn, pay (a word extant in the sur- 
name Pain, Paine, Payne), ¢ OF. paen, paien, 
sayen, F. paten = Pr. pagan, paguan, paien = 
Sp. pagano= Pg. pare, pagd = It. pagano, @ pa- 
gan, heathen; ¢ LL. paganus, a heathen, prop. 
adj., heathen, a later use of paganus, rustic, 
rural, as a noun a villager, countryman, peas- 
ant, rustic; also (opposed to military) civil, civ- 
ic, 28 & Noun a citizen; prop. of or pertaining 
to the country or toa village, < pagus, a district, 
po the country: see pagus. Cf. heathen, 
it. ‘of the heath’ or country. From L. paganus 
comes also ult. E. paynim, and from pagqus, ult. 
E. pais2 and peasant.) JI, n. 1. One who is not 
a Christian or a member of a Christian commu- 
nity; in a later narrower sense, one who does 
not worship the true God—that is, is not a 
Christian, a Jew, or a Mohammedan; a hea- 
then. See the quotation from Trench; see also 
paynim., 
Me uint (I find] ine the writinge thet amang the paenes 
the prestes thet lokeden chastete ine the temple weren 


to-deld uram the othren thet hi ne loren hire chastete. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 235. 


The Christian Church fixed itself first in the seats and 
centres of intelligence, in the towns and cities of the 
Roman Empire, and in them its first triumphs were won ; 
while long after these had accepted the truth, heathen 
superstitions and idolatries lingered on in the obscure 
hamlets and villages of the country; so that pagans or 
Villagers came to be applied to all the remaining votaries 
of the old and decaying superstitions, inasmuch as far 
the greater number of them were of this class. The first 
document in which the word appears in this its secon- 
dary sense is an cdict of the Emperor Valentinian, of date 
A. b. 368. The word ‘‘ heathen” acquired its meaning from 
exactly the same fact, namely, that at the introduction 
of Christianity into Germany the wild dwellers on the 
‘‘heaths” longest resisted the truth. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 102. 
2. A heathenish or ungodly person; in old 
slang, a prostitute. 
In all these places (villages out of London] 

I have had my several pagans billeted 

For my own tooth. Maasinger, City Madan, iL 1. 
ss 1. Heathen, etc. See gentile, n, 7 : 

. a. Pertaining to the worship or worship- 
ers of any religion which is neither Christian, 
Jewish, nor Mohammedan; heathenish; irre- 
ligious. 

What a pagan rascal is this! an infidel! 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fi. 3. 31. 
With high devotion was the service made, 
And all the rites of pagan honour paid. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., fii. 952. 


A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 
Cowper, Charity, 1. 186. 
paganalia (pa-ga-na’li-ii), n. pl. [L., < paga- 
nus, of a village: see pagan.] In Rom. antiqg.,a 
local annual festival celebrated by every pagus, 
or fortified village with its surrounding district. 
pagandom (pa‘gan-dum), ». [« pagan + -dom.] 
Pagans collectively; pagan peoples as a whole. 
All payandom recognized a female priesthood. 
WV. A. Rev., CXL. 390, 
paganict (pa-gan’ik), a. [= OF. paienique = 
It. paganico, © LL. paganicus, heathenish, L. 
rural, rustic, ¢ paganus, a rustie, LL. a hea- 
then: see pagan.) Of or pertaining tothe pa- 
gans; relating to pagans; pagan. 
Notwithstanding which, we deny not but that there was 
also in the pavanick fables of the Gods a certain mixture 
of History and Herology interserted, and complicated all 
along together with Physiology, 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 239. 
paganicalt (pa-gan’i-kal),a. [< paganie + -al.] 
Same as paganic. 


Pp 
Dr. H. More, 
page! (pad), n. 
—4 Sp. 


page’ (paj), 2. 
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They are not so much to be accompted atheists as spu- 
rious, paganical, and idolatrous atheists. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 138. 


paganicallyt (pa-gan’i-kal-i), adv. Ina pagan 


Manner; asa pagan. Cudworth. 
paganise, v. See paganize. 


paganish (pa’gan-ish), a. [« pagan + -ish1.] 
Heathenish; pertaining to or characteristic of 
pagans. Bp. Hall. 

paganism (pa’gan-izm), rn. [= F. paganisme, 
OF. paicnisme (> E, paynim, q. v.) = Sp. Pg. pa- 
ganismo = It. paganismo, paganesmo, paganesi- 
mo, < LI. paganismus, heathenism, ¢ paganus, 
heathen: see pagan.] The religious beliefs and 
practices of pagans; religious opinion, wor- 
ship, and eonduct which is not Christian, Jew- 
ish, or Mohammedan. 

In the country districts paganism (as the name indi- 
cates) lingered longest, even beyond the age of Constan- 
tine. Schag, Hist. Christ. Ch., I. § 21. 

paganity? (pa-gan‘i-ti), n. [= OF. paienete, 
payennete, ete., < LL. paganita(t-)s, heathen- 
ism, < paganus, heathen: see pagan.] The 
state of being a pagan; paganism. Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, p. 561. 


paganize (pa’gan-iz),v.; pret. and pp. pagan- 


ized, ppr. pagaunizing. [= F. paganiser = It. 
aganizzare, < ML. paganizare, act as a pagan, 
L. paganus, pagan: see pagan and -ize.} JI, 
trans. To render pagan; convert to heathenism; 
adapt to pagan systems or principles. 
God’s own people were sometimes 80 miserably depraved 


and payvanized as to sacrifice their sons and daughters unto 
devils. Hallyiell, Meclampronea (1681), p. 29. 


The week was accepted for {ts convenience; but while 
accepted it was payantzed ; and the seven days were allot- 
ted to the five planets and the sun and moon. 

Froude, Cesar, p. 473. 

II. intrans. To adopt pagan customs or prac- 
tices; become pagan. 

This was that which made the old Christians Pagantze, 
while by their scandalous and base conforming to hea- 
thenisme they did no more, when they had done thir ut- 
most, but bring some Payins to Christianize. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

Also spelled paganise. 
aganlyt ( pe ea, adr, In a pagan manner. 

mmortality of the Soul, i. 14. 

{< ME. page, < OF. page, F. page 

g. It. pagina = D. G. Dan. Sw. pagina, 
< L. pagina, a page, writing, leaf, slab, plate, 
ML. also a card, book, and prob. plank (see 
pageant), < panyere, OL. pagere, pacere, fasten: 
see pact. From the same source (L. pagina 
are pagine and pageant, and pagination, ete. 
1. One side of a written or printed leaf, as of a 
book or pamphlet. A folio volume contains 2 leaves 
or 4 pages in every sheet; a quarto (4to), 4 leaves or 8 
pages; an octavo (8vo), 8 leaves or 16 pages; a duodecimo 
(12mo), 12 leaves or 24 pages; and an octodecimo (18mo), 
18 leaves or 36 pages. Abbreviated p., plural pp. 

You shall see them on a beautiful quarto page, where a 
neat rivulet of text shall meander through a meadow of 
margin. Sheridan, School for Scandal, £. 1. 
2. In printing, types, or types and cuts, prop- 
erly arranged as to length and width for print- 
ing on one side of the leaf of a book or pam- 
phlet.—3. Any writing or printed record: as, 
the page of history; also, figuratively, a book: 
as, the sacred page. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 
Gray, Elegy. 

Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 

In her fair page. Bryant, The Ages. 
4. Inthe manufacture of bricks by hand-mold- 
ing, a slideway formed of iron rails on wooden 
supports. Each brick, as molded, is laid on a thin 
piece of board called a pallet, and slid on the page to the 
taking-off boy, to be wheeled away to the hack-ground. 
{Eng.]— Even page. See erenl ,— @, in printing, 
a page containing ita full complement of printed lines. 


page! (paj), v. t.; pret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- 


ing. [< pagel,n.) 1, To mark or number the 
pages of (a book or manuscript).— 2. To make 
up (composed type) into pages. 

[< ME. page = D. paadje, pagie 
= G. Sw. Dan. page, < br . page, paige, F. page 
(Sp. paje = Pg. pagem, after F,) = mod. Pr. 
pagi=It. paggio, <ML. pagius, a servant, prob. 
for pagensis, lit. a peasant, ¢ L. paqus, country: 
see pagan, The supposed derivation ¢ Gr. zar- 
diov, a little boy, a young slave (dim. of zaic, a 
boy, servant), is untenable.J] 1. A male ser- 


rant or attendant. Especially—(a) A boy attendant 
upon a person of rank or distinction; a lad in the service 
of a person of rank or wealth. 


With Neptune's pages oft disporting in the deep. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 118 
The laird’s pave or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, 
in a word, to answer the a la of a modern bell-wire. 
cott, Legend of Montrose, v. 


page? (paj), v. t.; 


pageant (paj’ant or pa’jant), n. anda. 


pageant-houset (paj’ant-hous), n. 


pageantry Wiican or pa’jan-tri), n. 


pageantry 
(b) A boy or young man who attends upon the members and 
officers of a legislative body while in session: as, a Senate 
page; the paves in the House of Representatives. (ct) A 
stable-boy ; a groom. 
Page of a stabylle, equarius, stabularium. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 377. 
(d) A shepherd’s servant, whether boy orman. Halliwell. 
(Local, Eng. } : 
2t. In general, a child; a boy; a lad. 
A child that was of half yeer age, 
In cradel it lay, and was a propre page. 
Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 52. 
A braver page into his age 
Ne’er set a foot upon the plain. 
The Weary Coble o’ Cargill (Child's Ballads, III. 32). 
3. A contrivance of cord and steel clips for 
holding up a woman’s train or skirt to prevent 
it from dragging on the ground. Imp. Dict.— 
Plover’s page, some small bird found in company with 
plovers, as the dunlin or purre. [West of Scotland. ] 
ret. and pp. paged, ppr. pag- 
hi To attend as a page. 
Will these moss’d trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels, 
And skip when thou point’st out? 
Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 224. 


[< ME. 
pagent, pagiant, pagiaunt, padyiant, patiande, 
payante, with excrescent -t; earlier pagen, pa- 
gyn, a scaffold, < ML. pagina, a scaffold, a etaee 
for public shows, < L. pagina, a leaf, slab (ML. 
also prob. plank): see pagel.] J. n. 1¢. A 
scaffold, in general movable (moving on four 
wheels, as a ear or float), on which shows, spec- 
tacles, and plays were represented in the mid- 
dle ages; a stage or platform; a triumphal car, 
chariot, arch, statue, float, or other object 
forming part of or carried in public shows and 
processions. 
And bytwene euery of the pagentis went lytell children 
of bothe kyndes, gloryously and rychely dressyd. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. &. 
In 1500, “the cartwryghts [are] to make iiij new wheles 
to the pagiaunt.” “ork Plays, Int., p. xxxv. 


The maner of these playes were, every company had his 
pagtant, or p'te, weh pagiants weare a high seafold w'th 2 
rowmes, ahigher and a lower, upon 4 wheels. In the low- 
er they apparelled themselves, and in the higher rowme 
they played, beinge all open on the tope, that the behould- 
ers might heare and see them. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 

Quoted in A. W. Ward's Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 32. 

At certain distances, in places appointed for the purpose, 
the payeants were erected, which were temporary build- 
ings representing castles, palaces, gardens, rocks, or fur- 
ests, as the occasion required. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 26. 
2. The play performed upon such a seaffold or 
platform; a spectacle; a show; an entertain- 
ment; a theatrical exhibition ; hence, a proces- 
sion or parade with stately or splendid accom- 
paniments; a showy display. 

Any forein vsing any part of the same craft that cumyth 
into this citie to sell any bukes or to take any warke to 
wurk shall pay to the vp-holding of their padgiant yerelie 
fiijd. Quoted in York Plays, Int., p. xxxix. 

If you will see a pageant truly play'd, .. . 
Go hence a little and I shall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. Shak., As you Like it, ifi. 4. 55. 

We see the pageants in Cheapside, the lions and the ele- 
phants ; but we do not see the men that carry them: we 
see the judges look big, look like lions; but we do not see 
who moves them. Selden, Table-Talk, p. dy. 

In the first pageant, or act, the Deity is represented seated 
on his throne by himself. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 229. 

Once in a while, one meets with a single soul greater 
than all the living pageant which passes before it. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, x. 


3. Hangings of tapestry and the like decorated 
with scenes, incidents, etc. 
IT. a. Brilliant and showy; ostentatious. 
Were she ambitious, she’d disdain to own 


The pageant pomp of such a servile throne. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, v. 1. 


ing. [< page2, n 


pageantt (paj ant or pa’jant),v. t. (« pageant, 


n.) Toexhibit in show; flaunt. 


With ridiculous and awkward action, 
Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 
He payeants us. Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 151. 


To set a pompous face upon the superficial actings of 
State, to pageant himself up and down in Progress among 
the perpetual bowing and cringings of an abject People. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth. 

(ME. pa- 
gent house, pagiaunt house; ¢ pageant + housel,] 
The building in which the movable stages called 
pageants, used in medieval plays and proces- 
sions, were kept when not in use. York Plays, 
Int., p. xxxvi. 
[< pa- 
gqeant + -ry.) Pageants collectively; theatrical 
display; splendid display in general. 

What pageantry, what feats, what shows. . . 

The regent made in Mytilene 

To greet the king. Shak., Pericles, v. 2. 6. 


pageantry 
They dishonour and make a pageantry of the sacrament. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 896. 


The streetes strew’d wth flowres, and full of pageantry, 
banners, and bravery. Evelyn, Diary, May 25, 1644. 


pageauntt, ». An obsolete form of pageant. 
page-cord (paj’ kérd), ». In printing, twine 
used to tie up pages of type so that they can 
be safely handled. 
pagehood (paj’hid),n. [< page? + -hood.] The 
state or condition of a page. 
She bears herself like the very model of pagehood. 
Scott, Abbot, xix. 
Pagellus (pa-jel’us), ». [NL. (Cuvier), dim. of 
L. pagrus, pager, sea-bream: see Pagrus.] <A 
genus of sparoid fishes with several rows of 
rounded molar teeth on the sides of the jaws, 


and long front teeth like canines. There are sev- 
eral European species: the common sea-bream of Europe 
is P. centrodontus, the gilthead; the Spanish sea-bream is 
P.oweni. By Cuvier the genus was made to include some 
tropical fishes now placed elsewhere. 


pagencyt,. [< pagen(t), pagean(t), + -cy.] A 
pageant, stage, or scaffold. Halliwell. 

pagentt, 7. obsolete form of pageant and of 
pagine. 


pageryt (pa’jér-i), nm. [< page? + -ry.] The em- 
ployments or the station of a page. 
These (stealing, etc.) are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences, 
Of pagery, or rather paganism. 
B. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 
Paget's disease, 1. Eczema about the nipple, 
terminating in carcinoma.—2,. Arthritis and 
osteitis deformans. 
pagi, 7. Plural of pagus. 
t, n. See pagle. 
pagina (paj’i-né), #.; pl. inze(-né). [NL., < 
L. pagina, page: see page}, pagine.} In bot., 
the surface, either upper or under, of any flat 
body, such as a leaf. 
paginal (paj’i-nal), a. (< ML. paginalis, epis- 
to ary; lit. of a page, < L. pagina, page: see 
page!, pagine.] 1. Of or pertaining to pages; 
consisting of pages. 

An expression proper unto the nal books of our 
times, but not so eable unto volumes or rolling books 
in use among the Jews. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 6. 
2. Page for page. 


A verbal and paginal reprint. 
m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Int., p. xv. 


paginate (paj’i-nat), v. t.; pret. and pp. pagi- 
nated, ppr. paginating. [< ML. paginatus, pp. 
of paginare, page, also brief, abstract, epito- 
mize, < L. pagina, page: see pagel.] To num- 
ber or mark with consecutive numbers, as the 
pages of a manuscript, etc., in order to facilitate 

reference. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Vievv of France,” and forms a small 


quarto, not paginated. N. and Q., 6th ser. , LX. 428. 
pagination (paj-i-na’shon),». ([«F. pagination 
= Sp. paginacion = Pg. paginagao, ML. pagi- 


natio(n-), < paginare, page, paginate: see pagel, 
paginate.) 1. The act of paging.— 2. The fig- 
ures or marks on pages by which their order is 
indicated and reference to them facilitated. 
The recollections of these two players were so inaccurate 
that they at first totally omitted the ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 


which is inserted without pagination. 
I. D’Israeti, Amen. of Lit., II. 207. 
paginet, n. 


[ME., also pagyne and pagent; ¢ OF. 
pagine, < L. pagina, a leaf, a written page: see 
pagel. Cf. pageant.) 1. A page. 
The philisopher ful d 
Which declarid in hys first pagent. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 79. 
2. A writing; Scripture. 
Perfeccioun of dyuyne pagyne. Hampole, Psalter, p. 4. 
aging (pa’jing), n. [Verbal n. of pagel, v.] 
x Order of 1 the pages of a book or writing. or the 
marks by which this order is indicated; pagina- 
tion. 
aging-machine (pa’jing-ma-shén’),n. A ma- 
chine analogous to a numbering-stamp, and op- 
erating upon the same prinen es used for print- 
ing page-numbers in blank-books, numbering 
documents or tickets, and similar work. Com- 
pare numbering-stamp. 
paglet (pa’gl), n. so paigle, pagil ; origin ob- 
seure. Cf. paggle.} The cowslip, Primula verts. 
Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 
B. Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary. 
pagodt,”. [Also pagode; now pagoda: see pa- 
goda.] 1. Apagoda; hence, any Oriental tem- 
ple. 
They [in Pegu] have many soot poe which they call 
r 


Pay all the tops whereof are covered with Leaf-gold. 
S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip.*(1671), p. 33. 
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The presence seems, with things so richly odd, 


The mosque of Mahound, or some queer pagod. 


Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 289. 
2. An image of a deity; an idol. 


The hilt (of a ‘‘creeze”] of Wood, Horn, the better sort 
of Gold, Silver, or Ivory, cut in the figure of a deformed 
agod. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 36. 


See thronging millions to the pagod run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or son! 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, £ 157. 
pagoda (pa-go’di), ». [Formerly also pagod, pa- 
gode (see pagod), pagathoe, ete.; < F. pagode = 
G. paged, < Sp. pagoda = Pg. pagoda, pagode, 
< Pers. (> Hind.) butkadah, an idol-temple, a 
pagoda, < but, an idol, image, statue, + kadah, 
temple. Cf. equiv. Hind. but-kKhdana, < but, an 
idol, + Khana, a house. The Chinese name is 
peh-kuh-ta or poh-kuh-ta (‘white bone tower’), 
pao-va (‘precious pile or tower’), or simply a, 
pile, tower.] 1. Inthe far East, as India, China, 
urma, ete., a sacred tower, usually more or 
less pyramidal in outline, richly carved, paint- 


Great Pagoda, Tanjore, Southern India. 


(Dravidian style of 
architecture. ) 


ed, or otherwise adorned, and of several stories, 


connected or not with a temple. Such towers 
were originally raised over relics of Buddha, the bones 
of a saint, etc., but are now built chiefly as a work of 
merit on the part of some pious person, or for the purpose 
of improving the luck of the neighborhood. In China pa- 
godas are from three to thirteen stories high (always an 
odd number). See pagod, 1. 


Near the pagoda, under a sacred canopy, hangs, within 
two feet of oe ab the Great Dagon bell. 
J. W. Palmer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 121. 


2+. An idol. 


In that kingdome [Pegu] they spend many of these Su- 
gar canes in making of houses and tents which they call 
Varely, for their idoles which ey call Pagodes. 

Hakiuyt’s Voyages, II. 289. 

Many deformed Pagathoes are here [in Callecut} wor- 
shipped. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 29. 
3. oe also pagody; so called with ref. 
to the figure of a 
pagoda on the 
eoin. The natives 
in Madras called 
the coin hun and 
varaha ee) 
or vardhan (Ta- 


mil).] A gold coin Reversé: 
current in India pagoda, in the British Museum. (Size 
from the gix- of the original.) 


teenth century. There were several varieties. Its 
value was approximately $1.70. Half- and quarter-pago- 
das were coined in silver. 

At the going out of Goa the horses pay custome, two and 
forty pagodies for euery horse, which pagody may be of 
sterling money sixe shillings eight pence, they be pieces 
of golde of that value. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 219. 

A portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some of 
the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India [etc. }. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 


4. (cap.] [NL.] In zool., a genus of mollusks. 
Agassiz, 1837. 

pagoda-sleevet (pa-g0’dii-slév), n. 
pagode, 2. 

pagoda-stone (pa-go’dii-ston), x. A limestone 
found in China inclosing numerous fossil ortho- 
ceratites, whose septa when cut present a re- 
semblance to a pagoda. The Chinese believe that 


the fossils are engendered in the rock by the shadows of 
the pagodas that stand above them. 
pagoda-tree (pa-go’di-tré), ». One of several 
trees so called in allusion to their form. That of 
Japau and China is Sophora Japonica ; that of India, Fi- 
cus Indica, also Plumeria acutifolia, a tree with fragrant 


Same as 


Paguridsx 
blossoms, naturalized from tropical America; that of the 
West Indies, Plumeria alba (see nosegay-tree).—To shake 
the oda-tree, to make a fortune in India: an expres- 
sion in frequent use in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteenth century. 


The Nabob of a couple of generations past, who had 
enriched himself when the Bei gods was worth the 
shaking. Saturday Rev., Sept. 8, 1881, p. 307. 


pagodet (pa-god’), n. 1. Same as pagod.—2. 
A part of fashionable dress of the first half of 
the eighteenth century, apparently at first 
adopted by women and then by men who af- 


fected fashion. It consisted of an outer sleeve funnel- 
shaped and turned back, exposing the lining and an inner 
sleeve of lawn or lace. Also pagoda-sleeve. 

A 


pagodite (pa-go’dit), x. [< pagoda + -ite2.] 
name given to the mineral which the Chinese 
carve into figures of pagodas, images of idols, 


and ornaments. It is properly a variety of pinite, 
though the name is sometimes extended to include a com- 
pact kind of pyrophyllite. Also called agaimatolite and 
Jigure-stone. 
pasodyt, n. See pagoda, 3. 

agomys (pag’6-mis), n. [NL., 80 named, ap- 
parently, because the common species of arctic 
seas, P. fetidus, is sometimes called floe-rat; < 


Ringed Seal (/agomys fatidus), 


Gr. wayoc, frost (ice), + 
of Phocidz founded by J. E. Gray in 1864; the 
ringed seals. 
Pagonetta (pag-d-net’i),m. ([NL., < Gr. réyor, 
frost (ice), + vrra, duck: see Anas.] A genus 
a eae ey De UNL ie 
re) a (pa-gof’i-l&), 2. 2 Tr. TAy0G, 
fica ee ava | A genus of Laride 
named by Kaup in 1829; the ice-gulls or ivory- 
gulls: so called from the fondness of the birds 


for ice. There is but one species, P. eburnea, the adult 
of which {s pure-white all over, with black feet. See cut 
ar ee 

n. See puggree. 

a (pa-gri DB); n. pl. [NL., ¢ Pagrus + 
-ina2,] In Giinther’s classification of fishes, the 
fourth group of the family Sparidz, typified by 
the genus Pagrus, having conical teeth in front 
and molars on the sides. The Pagrina are carniv. 


orous. There are several genera, of which the principal 
Sa Sparus, Pagrus, and Pagellus. By most authors called 
TUNE 


pagrine (pa’grin), a. and n. I, a. Pertaining 
to the Pagrina, or having their characters; 
sparine. 
II. ». A member of the Pagrina; a sparine. 
Pa. (pa’grus),”. (NL., < L. pagrus, pager 
<Gr. wéypoc, said to be for ¢4ypoc, the sea-bream. | 
The typical genus of Pagrina, having two rows 
of molar teeth on the sides of the upper jaw, 


and large canine teethin front; the sea-breams. 
It includes several species very closely related to the gilt- 
heads or genus Sparus, and by, some referred to that ge- 
nus. vulgaris, a common European species, is known 
as the braize or becker; it is red, and weighs five or six 


unds. 
Paguma (pa- u’mi),n. [NL. (J. EB. Gray, 1864); 
a made Ford. ] 1. A genus of palm-cats or 
aradoxures of the family Viverridz and sub- 
amily Paradoruring, having a short sectorial 


tooth. Several species inhabit Asia and some of the ad- 
joining islands. The best-known is the masked pagume 
P. larvata, of a grayish-brown color, with black feet and 
head, the latter marked with a white frontal streak and 
white rings around the eyes. P. leucomystaz inhabits Su- 
matra and Borneo. 


2. [l. c.] An animal of this genus; a pagume. 
pagume (pa’gum), ». A member of the genus 

Paguma: same as palm-cat. 

agurian (pa-gi’ri-an),a.andn. [<« NL. Pa- 

gurus + -ian.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 

genus Pagurus in a broad sense. 

II. n. A member of the genus Pagurus; a 

hermit-crab. 

Paguride (pa-gi’ri-dé), m. pl. [NL., < Pagurus 
+ -idz. Cf. Gr. Tlayoupida:, a humorous patro- 
nymical name, with ref. to 74ayovpoc, a crab.] 
A family of anomurous decapod crustaceans, 
represented by the genus Pagurus, formerly 
coextensive with the ’agurotdea, now restricted 
to aquatic hermit-crabs with short antennules. 


vc, mouse.] A genus 


Pagurids 
See hermit-crab, and cuts under cancrisocial, 
Eupagurus, and Paguroidea. 
Paguridea (pag-i-rid’é-H), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
as Pagurotdea. 
paguroid (pag’ii-roid),a. and. I, a. Resem- 
bling a hermit-erab; specifically, of or pertain- 
ing to the Paguroidea. 
tr. n. A member of the Paguroidea. 
Paguroidea (pag-i-roi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL.,< Pa- 
gurus + Gr. eidog, form.] A superfamily of 
ermit- or soldier-crabs, represented by the 
Paguridz and Cenobitidz, having the posterior 
abdominal segments modified for attachment of 
the animal to the shell in which it takes up its 


residence. Most of the species of this family inhabit 
the deserted shells of mollusks, such as whelks, which 


Diogenes-crab (Canodita tricarinata), one of the Paguroidea. 


they change for larger ones as they increase in size. They 
are provided with a tail, and with two or three ly of 
rudimentary feet, by means of which they retain their po- 
sition in their borrowed dwelling. The carapace is not 
strong, but the claws are well developed, one being al- 
ways larger than the other. The moet common British 
ecies is Eupagurus bernhardus. Also Paguridea. See 
80 cuts under canerisocial and a os 
Pagurus (pa-gi’rus), ». [NL. (Fabricius), < 
L. pagurus, ¢ Gr. mayoupoc, & erab, ¢ myvivat 
(vy way-), fix (ef. myydc, hard), + ovpa, tail.] The 
typical genus of hermit-crabs of the family Pa- 
uridz. The species have a soft tail and live 
in the shells of various mollusks. See cut un- 
der cancrisocial. eae ites 
pagus (pa’gus),7.; pl. pagi (-ji). (L.,adistrict, 
province, canton, village, the country; < pan- 
gere (vy pag), fix, fasten: see pact. ence ult. 
pagan.) 1. In Rom. antiq., a fortified place 
or Village in a rural district, within which the 
population of the surrounding territory took 
refuge in the event of any threatened attack. 
Every pagus had its own magistrates, who kept a register 
of persons and property, collected the taxes, and per- 
formed other necessary acts of local administration. 
2. In early Teut. hist., a division of the people 


or of the territory larger than a vicus or village. 
In early England it seems to have been equivalent to a 
hundred or wapentake (a division or subdivision of a 
county). 


From Ecgberht’s day, however, we have grounds for be- 
lieving that the whole of the Weet-Saxon kingdom was 
definitely ordered in separate |, each with an ealdor- 
nan at its head, and these can hardly have been other 
than shires. J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 224. 

pah! (pi), interj. [A mere exclamation. Cf. 
bah, pooh, ete. n exclamation expressing 
contempt or disgust; bah! 

Pah! pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination. Shak 


., Lear, iv. 6, 182. 
pah?2 (pa), n. [Also pau; New Zealand.] In 
New Zealand, a fortified native or Maori camp. 
We had the opportunity of seeing a Maori eee in full 
fighting condition. The Century, VII. 923. 
Pahlavi, Pehlevi (pii’la-vé, pa’le-vé), n. and 
a. (Pers. Pahlavi.) I, n. The name given by 
the followers of Zoroaster to the language 
in which sre written the ancient translations 
of their sacred books and some other works 
which they preserve; also, the character in 
which these works are written. Encyc. Brit. 
, II. a. Of or pertaining to or written in Pah- 
avi. 
The Pahlavi books 
mixture of speech. VII. 134. 
pahoehoe (pa-h6’e-hd’e), n. [Hawaiian word, 
meaning ‘smooth,’ ‘polished,’ also ‘tone.’) 
Compact lava. The spongy or rough lava is 


present the mie Art spectacle of 
Encyc. Brit., 


ealled a-a. 

The pahoehoe or velvety lava, which is folded and twist- 
ed in the manner of a viscid fluid, and may be compared 
to the homely illustration of a thick coat of cream wn 


towards one edge of the milk-pan. 
W. T. Brigham, Notes on the Volcanoes of the Hawaiian 


{Islands, p. 81. 
Paictes (pa-ik’téz),. [NL. (Sundevall, 1873), 


« Gr. waixrne, & dancer or player, < aiZecv, sport, 
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play, dance, < zaics, a child.] Same as Phile- 
pitta. 
paid (pid). Preterit and past participle of pay!. 
paidt, p.a. Contented; satisfied; pleased. Also 
payd, payed. [Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch).] 
Whoso that halt hym poyd of his poverte, 


I holde hym riche. al de he nat a sherte. 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 329. 


Also praying Heydon that he wold sey to Richard Ernold 
of Crowmer that he was sory, and evy] payd that his men 
maden the afray up on hym. Paston Letters, I. 81. 

paideutics (pa-di’tiks),n. Same as pexdeutics. 
paidle!,r. A dialectal (Scotch) form of paddle}. 
paidle?,n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of paddle?. 
paiet, t. and». A Middle English form of pay}. 
paig, ». Same as paca. 


paiglet (pa’gl), n. See pagle. 

paijamas, 7. pl. See pajamas. 

Daik (pak), v. t. (Origin obscure.] To beat; 
drub. [Scotch. 

paik (pak), ». [<paik,v.] A beating; a drub- 


bing. [Scoteh.] 
They got their patks, wi’ sudden straiks. 
Battle of Killiecrankie (Child's Ballads, VII. 154). 
pail (pal), m. (< ME. pail, payle, < OF. paile, 
asia payelle, paille, paele, paelle, paesle, poisle, 
. poéle = Pr. padela = Sp. padilla = It. pa- 
della, a pan, frying-pan, = Ir. Gael. padhal, a 
pitcher, ewer, < L. patella, dim. of patina, pan: 
see pani and patella. The senses ‘bucket, 
itcher, ewer,’ etc., appear to be developed 
m that of ‘pan,’ but perhaps other words 
are confused with that derived from L. patella. 
Cf. AS. pegel, a wine-vessel (glossed gillo), Dan. 
pegel, half a pint.}] A vessel of wood (staves) 
or sheet-metal (usually tin), nearly or quite 
cylindrical, with a hooped handle or bail, used 
for carrying water, milk, or other liquids. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 


And milk comes frozen home in pad. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 925 (song). 


May ist. To Westminster; in the way meeting many 
milk-maids with their garlands upon their pails, dancing 
with a fiddler before them. Pepys, Diary, III. 118. 

pail-brush pal oeaeh); n. A hard brush, fur- 
nished with bristles at the end, used in dairies, 
etc., to clean the angles of vessels. 
pailet, n. An obsolete form of peel4. 
Lesly, in his account of the Scottish Borderers, says they 


care little about their houses or cottages, but ‘‘ construct 
for themselves stronger towers of a pyramidal form, which 


they call Padles,” which cannot be so easily destroyed. 
Destruction of Troy, Notes, p. 470. 
pailert, ». ([< OF. pailler, paillier, bed-straw, 


a rick or stack of straw, <¢ paille, straw: see 
pales, pallet!.}] A straw bed. 

As for vs here in Italy, even as our maner was in old 
time to lie and sleep vpon straw-beds and chaffy couches, 
so at this day Wee vse to call our patlers still by the name 
of Stramenta. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 1. (Davies.) 

pailett, x. An obsolete form of pallet!. Chaucer. 
pailful (pal’ful), . (¢ pay + -ful.] The quan- 
tity that a pail will hold. 

Yond same cloud cannot choose but fall b rag Mees 

, . ; Tempest, . 2, 24. 


paillasse (pa-lyas’), n. [Also palliasse; < F. 
paillasse, a bed of straw, ¢ paille, straw: see 
palliard.] 1. Originally, a straw bed; in mod- 
ern upholstery, an under-mattress.— 2+. A oar: 
ment trimmed with plaited straw sewed on like 
galloon or passement: women’s dresses were 80 
ornamented about 1785.—3}. A buffoon whose 
costume was generally striped like the ticking 
or stuff of which the covering of a mattress is 
made, whence the name: a character assumed 
by masqueraders. 

paillasson (F. pron. pa-lya-sén’),. [F., < pail- 
lasse, a bed of straw, < paille, straw: see pail- 
lasse.] A kind of straw bonnet for women, in- 
troduced about 1850. 

pail-lathe (pal’laruH), n. A lathe for turning 
the outer and inner sides of wooden pails, mak- 
ing the ends true, and forming the croze. 

paille-maillet, n. Same as pall-mall, 

paillet+, x. An obsolete form of pallet. 

paillette (pa-lyet’),n. (F.,< paille, straw: see 
pales, pallet!.} 1. Aspangle or glittering piece 
of metal (or glass) forming a part of costume, 
either sewed to a garment or hanging with 
others in a bunch secured to a feather or in a 
similar position where it could move freely.— 
aa enamel-painting, a bit of metal or colored 

oil. 

The lights were picked out in gold, while the brilliant 
effect of gems was obtained by the use of prillettes or co)- 
oured foils, Encye. Prit., VIII. 184. 

Also papilette. 

paillon (F'. pron. pa-lyén’), x. [F.,a spangle, 
foil, < paille, straw: see pale4.] Bright metal 


pain 


foil, used in decorative art to show through 4 
thickness of enamel or painting to alter its color 
or give it brilliancy; by extension, gilding ap- 
plied upon a surface, as of wood, papier-maché, 
etc., upon which painting is to be done in trans- 
lucent colors. ' 
pail-machine (pal’ma-shén’), ». A machine 
for making wooden pails; a pail-lathe. 
pailmailt, ». Same as pall-mall. 
pail-stake (pal’stak),. A bough with branches, 
fixed in the ground in a dairy-yard for hang- 
ing pails on. Halliwell. [Local, Eng.) 
paimentt,. An obsolete spelling of payment. 
pain! (pan),. [(< ME. paine, payne, peine, peyne, 
«OF. peine, paine, payne, poine, one, F. peine= 
Pr. Sp. Pg. It. pene L. pena, pene a fine, 
penalty, punishment, later also hardship, pain, 
< Gr. row, a fine, penalty, retribution, punish- 
ment, vengeance. Hence ult. (< L. pena) E. 
penal, penalty, punish, punitive, impune, tmpu- 
nity, penitent, penitence, penance, repent, ete., and 
(through AS.) E. pine?.]_ 1. Penalty; punish- 
ment suffered or denounced; suffering or evil 
inflicted as a punishment for a crime, or an- 
nexed to the commission of a crime. 
Therto he nom gret peine of hom, and from Salesburi to 
Wight he wende. Rob. of Gloucester, p. 877. 


His offence is so, as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 
Shak., M. for M., il. 4. 86. 


ae ecober telleth me it is pain of death for any to 


th me. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 253. 
2. Uneasiness or distress of body or of mind; 
bodily or mental suffering. (a) That property of 
sensations or states of consciousness which induces in the 
sentient being an effort or a desire to suppress or be rid of 
them: the opposite of pleasure. Pain may have any de- 
gree of intensity, from the least perceivable to a maximum 
at or about which consciousness is destroyed. It may be 
local or general, physical or mental, or both together. In 
many sensations, as those produced by burns, the prick of 
a pin, or a colic, the element of pain is so predominant 
that such sensations are distinctively called patna. 

For to bye and to delyvere us from Peynes of Helle, and 
from Dethe withouten ende. Mandeville, Travels, p. 2. 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw ay breath in pain, 
To tell my story. ., Hamlet, v. 2. 859. 

My pain hath drawn my head 80 much awry, and holds 
it so, that mine eye cannot follow mine hand. 

Donne, Letters, xiv. 

By pleasure and pain, delight and uneasiness, I must 
all along be understood . . . to mean not only bodily pain 
and pleasure, but whatsoever delight or uneasiness is felt 
by us, whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable 
sensation or reflection. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xx. 15. 
Specifically —(0) In the plural, the throes or distress of 
travail or childbirth. 

She bowed herself and travailed; for her pains came 
upon her. 1 . iv. 19. 
(c) Uneasiness of mind; mental distress; disquietudc; 
anxiety ; solicitude; grief; sorrow. 

Whon God sat in his blisse bosked in heuene, 
He seiz the peple thorw petine passen in-to helle. 
Joseph of Arimathie(E. E. T. S.), p. 4. 

What teil do you think a man must feel when his con- 

science lays this folly to his charge? Law. 


3. Labor; exertion; endeavor; especially, la- 
bor characterized by great care, or by assidu- 
ous attention to detail and a desire to secure 
the best results; care or trouble taken in doing 
something: used chiefly in the plural: as, to 
spare no pains to be accurate; to be at great 
ey or to take erent pains in doing something. 
he form pains has been used by good writers 
as & gio Sei as in the quotation from Shak- 
spere below. 
Ser, think you not but we shall do our payn 
To coumfort yow, and do yow suche seruice 


As our connyng and Powre may suffice. 
des (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1018. 


pany -conet much, and ule pens therefore intende to 
ake. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 


Thou lovest it not; 
And all my pains is sorted to no proof. 
Here, take away this dish. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. 48. 


What ignorant persons you are, to take upon you so te- 
dious a journey, and yet are like to have nothing but your 
travel for your pains! Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 198. 

He took me under his shelter at an early age, and be- 
stowed some pains upon me, Lamb, Modern Gallantry. 


4+. Trouble; difficulty. 


Up I clomb with moche payne. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1118. 


I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
Addison, Letter from Italy. 
Bill o and penalties, a bill introduced into Par- 
liament to attaint particular persons of treason or felony, 
or to inflict pains and penalties beyond or contrary to the 
common law. Such bills (or acts) are, in fact, new laws 


pain 


made as a special occasion may require. Imp, Dict.—Lan- 
cinating pain. See lancinate.— On or under pain of, 
under penalty of. 

I observe that to such grievances as society cannot 
readily cure it usually forbids utterance, on pain of its 
scorn. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxii. 
To die in the paint, to be tortured to death. 

And of o thynge ryght siker maystow be, 
That certein for to dyenin the peune, 
That I shal never mo discoveren thie. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 674. 
To take pains, to be careful; make an effort. See def. 3. 
Riot in the Waste of that Estate 
Which thou hast taken so much Pains to get. 
Congreve, Imit. of Horace, II. xiv. 4. 
= Syn. 3. Pain, Ache, Twinge. All the words xpreasing 
physical pain are applicable, by familiar and therefore 
not emphatic figure, to pain of mind. Patn is the general 
term; ache represents a continued local pain; it is often 
compounded with a word expressing the place, as head- 
ache, toothache. Twinge represents a sudden, momentary 
pain, as though one had been griped or wrung. See agony. 
—32(c). Bitterness, heartache, affliction, woe, burden. 
pain! (pan), v. [< ME. paynen, peinen, peynen, 
OF. peiner, pener, painer, poener, F. peiner = 
Sp. Pg. penar = It. penare, «ML. peenare, inflict 
as a penalty, punish, ¢ L. pena, penalty, pain: 
see paini,n.) JI. trans. 14. Tointlict suffering 
upon a8 @ penalty or punishment; torture; 
punish. 
Fals witnes n him thei berid, 
And nailed him upon the roode, 
And peyned him there til that he deted. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 

On that Roche dropped the Woundes of our Lord, whan 

he was payned on the Crosse; and that is cleped Golgatha. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 76. 


2. To trouble or annoy with physical or men- p 


tal suffering. (a) To render physically uneasy ; inflict 
physical pain upon ; distress. 

Excess of heat as well as cold patns us. Locke. 
(0) Torender uneasy in mind; trouble or annoy with men- 
tal suffering ; distress; disquiet; grieve. 

I am pained at my very heart. Jer. iv. 19. 

A coarse taste is one which finds pleasure inthings which 
pain the fully developed norinal man by suggestions of 
physical pain, immorality, and so forth. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 644. 
3t. To cause to take pains; put to exertion: 
used reflexively. 

Wherfor I am, and wol ben ay redy 


To peynen me to do yow this servyse. 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 989. 


So blessed beo Peers Plouhman that peyneth hym to tulie, 
And trauaileth and tuleth for a tretour al-so sore 


As fora trewe tydy man alle tymes ylyke. 
Piers Plowman (C), xxii 439. 


4. To put to trouble or pains. ([Rare.] 


O, give me pardon, 
That I, your vassal, have employ'd and pain'd 


Your unknown pONeeY ! 
hak., M. for M., v. 1. 391. 


= Syn. 2, To hurt, agonize, torment, torture, rack, excru- 
ciate. 

II. intrans. To suffer; be afflicted with pain. 
And Grace gaf hym the croys with the corone of thornes, 
That Crist vp-on Caluarie for mankynde on peynede. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 324. 


pain’t,». [ME., also payn, payne, < OF. pain, F. 
pain = Sp. pan = Pg. pdo = It. pane, < L. panis, 
In., sometimes pane, neut., bread, a loaf; akin 
to pabulum, food, pascere, feed: see pasture. 
Hence, from L. panis, ult. E. panter3, pantry, 
appanage, ete.) Bread. 


The prophete his payn eet in penaunce and wepyng. 
Piers Plowman (A), viii. 106. 


Than take youre loof of light payne as y haue said gett. 
Babees Book (bk. E. T. 8.), p. 138. 


pain?}, ». An obsolete spelling of panel. 

painablet (pa’na-bl),a. [< pain! + -able. 
penible.] Capable of giving pain; painful. 
The manicles of Astyages were not, therefore, the less 

weighty and painable ee composed of gold or silver. 


velyn, Liberty and Servitude, ii. 
paindemainet, 7. 


Cf. 


(ME., also payndemayn, also 
paynmayne, payne mayne, paynman, also simply 
demayn, ¢ OF. pain demaine, < ML. panis do- 
minicus, lit. ‘Lord’s bread,’ so called because 
stamped with a figure of Christ: L. panis, bread ; 
LL. dominicus, of the Lord: see dominical.] 
Bread of peculiar whiteness; the finest and 
whitest bread. 


Whyt was his face as payndemayn. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 1. 14. 
pained! (pand), a. [< pain! + -ed2.] Having 
pain; indicating pain; as, a pained expression. 

Visit the speechless sick and still converse 
With groaning wretches; and your task shall be... 


To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 864. 


pained?+, a. An obsolete form of paned. 
painfal (pan’ful), a. [< ME. paynful; < paini 
+ -ful.] 1. That gives or is characterized by 


painimt, painimryt. 
painless (pan’les), a. 


painlessly (pan’les-li), adv. 


painlessness (pan‘les-nes), 7. 


painstaker (panz’ta’kér), n. 


painstaking (panz‘ta’king), n. 


pains; assiduous and careful labor. 


painstakingly (panz’ta’king-li), adv. 


painsworthy (panz’ wer’ Pui), a. 
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pain; of a nature to pain, render uneasy, or in- 
flict suffering, whether bodily or mental; dis- 
tressing: as, a painful operation in surgery; & 
painful effort; a painful subject. 

The aged man that coffers-up his gold 


Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 856. 


It was, indeed, painful to be daily browbeaten by an 
enemy. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
2. That requires or necessitates labor, exer- 
tion, care, or attention; troublesome; difficult; 
toilsome. 


Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. & 111. 


A painful passage o’er a restless flood. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 3. 
3+. Painstaking; industrious; busy; careful; 
laborious; hard-working. 

I think we have some as painftd magistrates as ever was 
in England. Latimer, Sermons, p. 142. 


We will you deliuer him one or more of such painfull 
young men as he shal thinke meetest for his purpose. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 301. 

A moderate maintenance distributed to every painfull 

Minister, that now scarce sustains his Family with Bread. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

= Syn. 1 and 2, Racking, agonizing, tormenting, tortur- 

ing, excruciating, arduous, severe, grievous, trying, afflic- 

tive. 


painfully (pan’ful-i), adv. In a painful man- 


ner. (a) With suffering of body ; with affliction, uneasi- 
ness, or distress of mind. (6) With great pains or pains- 
taking; laboriously; with toil; with careful effort or dili- 
gence. (c) Oppressively; unpleasantly: as, a floor look- 
ing painfully clean. 

infulness (pan’fil-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being painful, in any sense of that 
word. 

Painfulness by feeble means shal) be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible instruments is through 
sloth and negligence lost. Hooker, Eccles, Polity, v. § 22. 
See paynim, paynimry. 

[< painl + -less.] Free 
from pain; not attended with pain: as, a pain- 
less surgical operation. 

In a painless 
manner; without suffering or inflicting pain. 
The state or 
character of being painless: as, the painless- 
ness of certain diseases. 

One who takes 
pains; a careful, laborious person. 


I'll prove a true pains-taker day and night. Gay. 


The taking of 


Then first of all began the Galles to fortifye their campes, 
and they were dismayde in heart, bicause they were men 
not acquainted with paynes takynge, 

Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 196. 


For my paines-taking that day the king greatlye com- 
mended me, and honorably rewarded me. 
Webbe, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 84. 
g (panz’ta’king), a. That takes 
ains or trouble; characterized by close, care- 
ul, assiduous, or conscientious application or 
labor; industrious; laborious and careful: as, 
a painstaking person. ° 
The good burghers, like so many painstaking and perse- 
vering beavers, slowly and surely pursuing their labors, 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 166. 
With 
painstaking, or careful attention to every de- 
tail; carefully. 
Deserving of 
pains or care; recompensing pains or care. 
Edinburgh Rev. 


paint (pant), v. [Early mod. E. also paynt, 


peinct; < ME. paynten, peinten, peyntyn, poynten, 
< OF. *peinter, paincter (= Sp. Pg. pintar), freq. 
of paindre, poindre, F. peindre (pp. peint, paint, 
point, F. peint) = It. pignere, pingere, ¢ L. pin- 
gere, paint: see picture.) I, trans. 1. To coat 
or cover with a color or colors; color or cover 
with a paint or pigment. __ 
There be two tables of our blessyd Lady, which seynt 
Luke paynted with his awne handes at Padowa. 
Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 6. 
She painted her face and tired her head. 2 Ki. ix. 30. 
To gild refined gold, to print the lily. 
Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 11. 
2. To depict or delineate in colors or paints of 
any kind, usually on a prepared surface; rep- 
resent in colors; represent in a picture: as, to 
painta landscape ora portrait; to painta battle- 
scene; also, to execute in colors: as, to paint a 
picture. 
The iiijth tyme he shewyd the pepyll a pictur poyntyd 


on a clothe, of the pore of our lorde. 
orkinyton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 3. 


paint (pant), x. 


paint 
On the south side of the wall of another court, there 
was a very pretty and merry story patnied. 
oryat, Crudities, I. 78. 
A couple, fair 
et sang. 
ennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


3. Figuratively, to delineate, depict, or de- 
scribe in words; present vividly to the mind’s 
eye; set forth or represent as in a picture: 
formerly with out: as, to paint the joys of 
heaven. 

Their infamous life and tyrannies were layd open to all 
the world, their miserable ends painted out in playes and 
pageants, to shew the mutabilitie of fortune. 

Re Pwuttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 49. 
Claud. Disloyal? — 
D. John. The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 

ness. Shak., Much Ado, ifi. 2. 112. 

He painted to himself what were Dorothea's inward sor- 
rows, a8 if he had been writing a choric wail. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxvil. 


4. Tocolor, deck, decorate, or diversify ; orna- 
ment; adorn. 

Is al this petnted proces seyd, alas, 

Ryght for this fyn? Chaucer, Troilus, iL 424. 


He can purtraye wel the pater-noster and peynte it with 
aues. Pters Plowman (B), xv. 176. 


The Rose and Lilly patnt the verdant Plains. 
Conyreve, Birth of the Muse. 


Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
Milton, P. L., v. 187. 
Knaves are men 


That ... patnt the gates of Hell with Paradise. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 


To paint coffee, to color the berries of coffee artificially 

with a view to defraud.—To paint out. (a) See def. 3. 

(6) To erase or blot out by covering with pigments: as, to 

paint ov an unsatisfactory picture.— To paint the town 

ree to go on a boisterous and disorderly spree. (Slang, 
3.) 


Aa ever painter painted, 


Mere horse-play ; it is the cow-boy's method of painting 
the town red, as an interlude in his harsh monotonous life. 
The Century, XXXVI. 838, 


Il. intrans. 1. To practise painting; use pig- 
ments in depicting faces, scenes, ete. 


My Lord mighty merry; among other things, saying that 
the Queen is a very agrveable lady, and paints well. 
Pepys, Diary, I. 282. 


2. Tolay artificial color on the face, usually with 
the view of beautifying it; hence, to blush. 


Let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 213. 


Mrs. Fitz. You make me paint, sir. 
Wit. They are fair colours, 
Lady, and natural ! 
B. Jonson, Devil is an Aas, if. 2. 


3. To indulge in strong drink; drink. [Slang.] 
The Muse is dry, 
And Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene, 
And fain would paint — imbibe the vulgar call — 


Or hot or cold, or long or short. 
Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxiv. (Davies.) 


4+. To counterfeit; disguise. 


Andy wole neithir glose ne : 
But y waarne thee on the othir side. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 51. 


[< paint, v.] 1. A substance 
used in painting, composed of a coloring 
material intimately mixed with a liquid vehicle. 
It differs from a dye in that it is not designed to sink into 
the substance to which it is applied, but to form a super- 
ficial coating. The term piyment is sometimes restricted 
to the dry coloring material of which a paint is made. 

2. Color laid on the face; rouge. 


His colours laid so thick on oy lace, 
As only show’d the paint, but hid the face. 
Dryden, To Sir Robert Howard, L 76. 


All patnts may be said to be noxious. They injure the 
skin, obstruct perspiration, and thus frequently oe the 
foundation for cutaneous affections. Dunglison, 


3. In rubber-manuf., any substance fixed with 
caoutchouc in the process of manufacture, for 
the purpose of hardening it. Various materials 
are employed, such as whiting, plaster of Paris, 
sulphate of zine, lampblack, pitch etc.— Copper 
paint, a paint composed of finely divided metallic copper 
mixed with a medium, usually oi] and wax, used to coat the 
bottoms of vessels to prevent fouling.— Indian t. (a) 
The red Indian paint, Sanquinarta Canadensia, the blood- 
root. (b) The yellow Indian paint, Hydrastis Canadensis, 
the yellow puccoon, or yellowroot.— Lithic paint. See 
lithic?.— Luminous t, a paint made by heating pow- 
dered oyster-shells and sulphur together in a closed ern- * 
cible. This forms a polysulphid of calcium, which is mixed 
with a mastic varnish to form the paint. The peuplid 
of calcium has the pecullar property of emitting in dark- 
ness light which it has previously absorbed. Luminous 
aa has been used for clock-dials, match-safes, lanterns 
or powder-magazines, etc. It has been suggested for 
many other purposes, but the amount of light emitted is 
so small that its practical application has failed except 
under a few special conditions.— Mineral paint, any 7 
earthy material powdered and used as a paint; specifical- 
ly, a hematite iron ore so used. Mixed paints 
A ar by the manufacturer in a condition ready to be 
used by the consumer. Paint is usually sold in the form 


paint 


of a paste, to which the consumer has to add oil to thin it 
sufficiently to be applied with a brush. In mixed paints 
the oil, tinting-colors, and driers are all present.— Phos- 
phorescent paint. Same as luminous paint.— Pick’s 
paint, a protective dressing in skin affections, composed 
of gelatin, glycerin, and zinc oxid with water. 


paintable (pan’ta-bl), a. [< paint + -able.] 
That can be painted; admitting of artistic re- 

production in colors. 
It is a strange Victor Hugoish conception, not without 


grandeur and : paintable perhaps by an artist who 
combined in nbuseld Monael Angelo, Tintoretto, and Tur- 


ner. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 41. 


paint-box (pant’boks), ». A box, usually with 
compartments, for the convenient holding of the 
different paints used by an artist or painter. 

paint-bridge (pant’brij),». Theat.,a suspended 
platform on which a scenic artist works, and 
which he can raise or lower at will. 

paint-brush (pant’brush),. A brush for ap- 


plying paint. For ordinary painting the brushes are 
made of hog-bristles; but for artists’ use the finer elastic 
hair of other animals is employed, as of the fitch, badger, 
and sable. < 


paint-burner (pant’bér’nér), n. as- or oil- 
lamp, with a blowpipe, used to burn off old paint 
in order to prepare a surface for repainting. 
painted (pan’ted), p.a. 1. Coated or covered 
with paint, or with designs executed in colors. 
Now to the gude green-wood he’s gane, 
She to her painted bower. 
mmikin (Child's Ballads, ITT. 308). 
2. In zool., highly colored; having a bright, 
rich, or varied coloration, as if artificially 
painted.—3. Depicted in colors. 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, ii. 
Hence —4, Existing merely asa posture or re 
resentation; artificial; counterfeit; feigned; 
unreal; disguised. 
This Lecherye leyde on with a laughyng chiere, 


And with pryue speche and peynted wordes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 114. 


pplin vigour and rough frown of war 
d in amity and painted peace. 
Shak., K. Johan, iii. 1. 105. 
Are the flames of another world such painted fires that 
they deserve only to be laughed at, and not seriously con- 
sidered by us? Stilling fleet, Sermons, I. ii. 


Painted bat, a bat of the genus Kerivoula: so called from 
the bright and varied colors, which make them appear 


The 
Is co 


Painted Bat (Kerrvoula picta). 


like butterflies as they repose on the leaves of trees.— 
Painted bunting, Plectrophanes pictus, a very common 
longspur of western and northwestern America, of many 
variegated colors.— Painted cloth, tapestry, especially 
a cheap form of it. The designs were principally human 
figures, and had sage sentences issuing in scrolls from 
their mouths and otherwise introduced: hence the phrase 
was applied to hackneyed and trite rimes and sayings. 


A witty poesy, a saw that smells of the painted cloth. 
Rowley, Match at Midnight, i 


Care not for those coarse painted-cloth rhymes made by 
the uniuersity of Salerne. ker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 57. 


Painted duck. See duck.— Painted finch. See jinch, 
and also cut under Passerina.— Painted glass. (a) See 
staining and glass, (b) Minute and delicate decora- 
ive work done in the middle ages on rondels and lens- 
shaped pieces of glass, in imitation of miniatures in manu- 
scripts: but few pieces remain, a collection having been 
brought together by the Marquis d’Azeglio in 1876. Ina 
few cases rock-crystal was used instead of glass.— Paint- 
ed goose. See goose.— Painted hyena, the African hy- 
ena-dog. See cut under Lycaon.— Painted quail, oat 
quail of the genus Excalfactoria.— Painted ray, a batoi 
fish, Raia maculata.— Painted snipe, any snipe of the ge- 
nus Rhynchea. 
painted-cup (pan’ted-kup), ». A plant of the 
enus Castilleia, primarily C. coccinea, the scar- 
et painted-cup: so called from the highly col- 
ored dilated bracts about the flowers. 
painted-grass (pan’ted-gras), . Same as rib- 
bon-grass. 
painted-lady (pan-ted-li‘di), ». 1. The thistle- 
butterfly, Vanessa (or Pyrameis) cardui, of an 
orange-red color spotted with white and black. 
See cut in next column.—2. The sweet pea, 


Lathyrus odoratus. 
painter! (pan’tér), n. [< ME. payntour, ¢ OF. 


peintour, peintor, painteor, also (nom.) peintre, 
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Painted-lady (Pyramets carduiz). 


paintre, F. peintre = Sp. Pg. pintor = It. pin- 
tore, also (without the nasal, which is due to 
inf.) pittore, < L. pictor, a painter, < pingere, pp. 
pictus, paint: see pictor and paint.] One who 
paints. Specifically —(a) A workman who coats or cov- 
ers articles with t: as, a house-painter or carriage- 
painter. (b) An artist who represents the appearance of 
natural or other objects on a plane or other surface by 
means of colors. 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxiv. 


After dinner I visited that excellent painter Verrio, 
whose works in fresco in the King’s palace at Windsor will 
celebrate his name as long as those walls last. 


Evelyn, Diary, July 23, 1679. 
Painter’s colic, lead-colic.— Painter’s-easel larva. 
See pluteus.— Painter’s etching. See etching. 
painter? (pan’tér),. [A var. of panter2, q. v.] 
A rope attached to the bow of a boat, and used 
to fasten it to a stake, a ship, or other object.— 
Lazy gata a small rope used for securing a boat in 
smooth water.—To cut one’s ter, to set one adrift ; 
hence, to send one away; hinder one from doing mischief 
or injury. 
painter? (pan’tér),. [A var. of panther, q. v.] 
A panther: applied in the United States to the 
puma, cougar, or American lion, Felis concolor. 
painterly}t (pan’tér-li), a. [« painterl + -ly1.] 
Like a painter. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
paintership (pan’tér-ship), n. [« painter! + 
-ship.] The state or condition of being a paint- 
er. [Rare.] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the chiefe 
painter; let him striue also to continue still in his chiefe 
paintourship, least another passe him in conning. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, fol. 47. 


painter-stainer Sl ter-sta’nér),. 1. A 
ainter of coats of arms; a heraldic painter or 
raftsman.— 2. A member of the livery com- 

pany or gild in London bearing this name. 

paint-frame (pant’frim),. Theat., a movable 
iron framework used for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridge. 

paintiness (pan’ti-nes),. The quality of be- 

ing painty, or overcharged with paint: said of 
a picture. 
painting (pan’ting),. [< ME. peintunge, peynt- 
ynge, poyntynge ; verbal n. of ei v.] 1. The 
act, art, or employment of laying on paints. 
Specifically, the art of forming figures or representing ob- 
etts in colors on any surface; or the art of representing, 
y means of figures and colors applied on a surface, o 
jects presen to the eye or to the imagination, in gen- 
eral in such a manner as to produce the appearance of 
relief and of distance. 


This is the very painting of your fear: 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 61. 


2. Apicture; specifically, a likeness, image, or 
scene depicted with paints. 

For righte as the Bokes of the Scripture of hem techen 
the Clerkes how and in what manere thei schulle beleeven 
righte so the Ymages and the Peyntynges techen the lewed 


folk to worschipen the Seyntes. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 313. 


We visited divers other churches, chapells, & monas- 
teries, for the most part neatly built, full of pretty 
payntings. Evelyn, Diary, May 6, 1644. 


And with choice paintings of wise men I hung 
The royal dais round. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


3. Color laid on. 
This painting, 


Wherein you see me smeared. 
Shak., Cor., i. 6, 68. 


Encaustic painting. See encaustic. PE Nghe ry school 


of painting. See Renaissance.— G@ . See 

dlp oa Grey cameo pal a method of glass-paint- 
ng in which the markings and shadings are very delicate 

producing asort of light-gray monochrome. —Ionic school 


of painting. See /onic.—Italian, mural, etc., paint- 
ne See the qualifying words.—Muffie-painting. See 
muffiet, 

paintless (pant’les), a. [< pee + -less.] 1. 
Without paint.— 2, Incapable of being painted 
or represented; not to be painted or described. 
[ Rare. ] 


pair 


By woe, the soul to daring action swells; 
By woe, in paintless patience it excels. 
Savage, Wanderer, ii. 
paintmentt (pant’ment), . [« paint + -ment.] 
Paint; color. 
And Nature’s paintments, red, and yellow, blew, 
With colours plenty round about him grew. 
Good Newes and Bad Newes (1622). (Nares.) 


paint-mill (pant’mil), m. A machine for grind- 
ing paints. 


y 


i 
R 
} 


Tr e 


Masury’s Paint-mill (Section). 


@a,upper millstone-bed; 4 4, pillars ror rr @a; cc, lower mill- 
stone-bed (both beds are hollow and fitted with annular stone plates 
d d,ee,; the lower bed is supported upon and rotated horizontally 


a hollow vertical shaft /, and bevel- — Ag); 7@7, the driving-pul- 
ley and idler-pulley. The shaft /is splined in the gear g, and is 
raised or lowered by the screw-gearing fg. Water is run through the 


pipe 7 into the open spaces @ a and ¢ c in the millstone-beds, aay! re 
through s and /,; this keeps the mill cool. The paint passes from 
a hopper oe oe an opening ¢ provided with a gate to the stones; 
it may be ground to great fineness without heating. The discharge- 
chute is not shown. 


paint-mixer (pant’mik’sér), n. A cast-iron 
cylinder, fitted with a vertical shaft with paddles, 
used to mix pigment with oil, turpentine, etc. 

paint-remover (pant’ré-m6’vér),». A caustic 
alkaline paste used to take off old paint in or- 
der to prepare the surface for repainting. 

paint-room (pant’rém), x. The room in a the- 
ater where the scenic artist works. 

paintroot (pant’rét), n. The Carolina redroot, 
Lachnanthes tinctoria. 

paint-strake (pant’strak), m. Naut., the up- 
permost strake of plank immediately below the 
plank-sheer. Also sheer-strake. See strake. 

painturet (pan’tir), ». [< ME. peinture, peyn- 
ture, de poyntowre, < OF. painture, pein- 
ture, F. peinture = Sp. Pg. pintura = It. pintura, 
also (without the nasal, which is due to inf.), 
pittura, < L. pictura, painting: see picture and 
paint.] el. The art or act of painting. 

Right as she [Nature] kan peynte a lilie whit 
And reed a rose, right with swich peynture 


She peynted hath noble creature. 
Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 33. 


2. Paint or painted decoration. 


And zit there is at Alizandre a faire Chirche, alle white 
withouten ure; and so ben alle the othere Chirches, 
that waren of the Cristene Men, alle white with inne. 

: s _ ., Mandeville, Travels, p. 56. 
3. A picture; a painting. 
Both the ymages and the peyntures 

Gan I biholde bysyly. Rom. of the Rose, 1. 142. 


paintwork (pant’wérk), ». Painting done on 
surfaces or articles. 


The paintwerk and furniture looked as though the whole 
had been blackleaded. The Engineer, LX 1X. 7. 


painty (pan’ti), a. [< paint + -yl.] 1. Over- 
charged with paint; displaying obtrusively or 
inharmoniously the colors which have been 
used or the manner of using them. 
His cattle are conscientiously painted, perhaps a little 
too painty. The to, III, 129. 
As the picture stands, .. . it is hg hyprereg howd and 
sunny, and makes the pictures about it seem heavy and 
painty by comparison. The Nation, XL . 318% 
2. Smeared or spotted with paint: as, his clothes 
are all painty. 


pair! (pir), n. [< ME. paire, payre, peire, peyre, 
peir, peer, peere, per, a pair lanes ied to an 
number of like things), < OF. paire, peire, F. 


aire, f., also OF. pair, m., a pair, couple, = Sp. 
g. par = It. paro, pajo = D. paar = MLG. 
ar, G. par, bar, G. paar = Ieel. par = Sw. 
an. par, < L. par, a pair, < par, equal: see par®, 
peer*.] 1. Two things of a kind, similar in 
orm, identical in purpose, and matched or used 
together: as, a pair of gloves; a pair of shoes. 
Let it then suffice 


To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1680. 


Two Pair of the purest white worsted Stockings you can 
get of Womens Size. Howell, Letters, I. i. 14. 


pair 


2. A single thing composed essentially of two 
pieces or parts which are used only in combi- 
nation and named only in the plural: as, a pair 
of scissors, trousers, or spectacles. 

With that the wicked carle, the maister Smith, 

A paire of red-whot yron tongs did take 

Out of the burning cinders, and therewith 

Under his side him nipt. Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 44. 

Lo a black horse; and he that sat on him had a pair of 

balances in his hand. Rev. vi. 5. 


Set Forms are a patr of Compasses. 
Selden, Table-Talk, p. 90. 
3. A couple; a brace; a span: as, a pair of 
pistols; a pair of horses. 
And peyer of grett Candylstykes. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 11. 
To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 
Cowper, John Gilpin. 
**Come to my dressing-room, Becky, and let us abuse 
the company” — which, between them, this pair of friends 
did perfectly. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xi. 
A human heart should beat for two, 
Whate’er may say your single scurners; 
And all the hearths I ever knew 
Had got a pair of chimney-corners. 
F. Locker, Old Letters. 


Specifically—4. A married couple; in general, 
two mated animals of any kind. 
Alle shullen deye for hus dedes by dales and hulles, 
And the foules that flen forth with othere bestes, 
Except onliche of eche kynde a geyre, 
That in thy shynglede schip with the shal be saued. 
Piers Plowman (C), xi. 231. 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock. Tennyson, Princess, vi. 


5. A set of like or equal things: restricted to a 
few (mostly obsolete) phrases: as, a pair (or 
pack) of cards; a pair (or flight) of stairs; a pair 
of organs (that is, a set of organ-pipes, hence an 
organ); a pair of gallows (that is, a gibbet); a 
pair of beads (see bead). 
Of smal coral abowte hire arm she baar 
A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 159. 
What talkest thou to me of the hangman? if I hang, 
I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for if I hang, old Sir John 
hangs with me, and thou knowest he is no starveling. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 74. 
T ha’ nothing but my skin, 
And my clothes; my sword here, and myself; 
Two crowns in my pocket, two gad of cards. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, {. 1. 
Prudence took them into the dining-room, where stood 
a pair of excellent virginals. 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, fi. 
Though you live up two pair of stairs, is any home hap- 
pler than yours, Philip? 
Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xxxiv. 
6. In archery, a set of three arrows.—7. In 
mining, a set or gang of men working together 
at the same hours.—8., In deliberative bodies, 
two members belonging to opposing parties 
who for their own convenience (as to permit 
one or both of them to be absent) arrange with 
each other to refrain from voting for a specified 
time oron a specified question, thus nullifying 
vote on each side; also, the arrangement thus 
effected. See pairing!.—9. In poker, two of 
the same denomination, without regard to suit 
or color: as, a pair of aces or deuces.—A pair of 
colors, the two flags carried by an infantry regiment, as 
in the armies of Great Britain and the United States: one 
of these flags is the national ensign or some modification 
of it, and the other bears devices, mottos, etc., peculiar to 
the regiment.— A of knivest. See knife.—Con- 
tractible, e ble, etc., pair. See the adjectives. — 
Double pair royal, four similar cards, as four kings.— 
Pair royal (also contracted pairialt, parialt, prialt), three 
similar things; specifically, three cards of a kind in cer- 
tain games, as three kings or three queens. 
Hath that great pair-royal 
Of adamantine sisters late made trial 
Of some new trade? Quarles, Emblems, v. 7. 
On a pair-royal do I wait in death: 
My sovereign, as his liegeman ; on my mistress, 
Asa devoted servant; and on Ithocles, 
As if no brave, yet no open enemy. 
Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
The game {is counted .. . by fifteens, sequences, pairs, 
and patrials, according to the numbers appertaining to the 
partitions occupied by the half-pence. 
Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 399. 


There goes but a pair of shearst, there fs little or no 
difference. 


Lucio. Thou thyself art a wicked villain, despite of all 


grace. 
First Gent. Well, there went but a pair of shears between 
us Shak., M. for M., i. 2. 28. 


There goes but a pair of shears between a promoter [in- 
former] and a knave. Rowley, Match at Midnight, ii. 


To contract a pair. See contract.— To expand a pair. 
See expand. =8yn. 1-8. Pair, Couple, Yoke, Brace, Dyad, 
Duad. Pair and couple properly express two individuals 
or unities naturally or habitually going tugether or mak- 
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ing a set: as, a patr of horses, gloves, oars; a wedded pair; 
a loving couple ; but pair also means two things alike and 
put together, and cougdte has by colloquial use come to be 
often applied to two, however accidentally brought toge- 
ther: as, give him a couple of apples. Yoke, on the other 
hand, applies only to two animals customarily yoked toge- 
ther: as, a yoke of oxen. Brace is rather a hunters term, 
with limited and peculiar application: as, a brace of par- 
tridges, pistols, slugs. Dyad is used in philosophical and 
mathematical language only. Duad is a special mathe- 
matical word signifying an unordered pair. 


pair! (pir),v. [= G. pauren = Sw. para = Dan. 


pakald 


Nethelesse I gesse all thingis to be peyrement for the 
cleer science of Iesus Crist my Lord, for whom I made alle 
thingis peyrement. Wyclif, Phil. ili. 8. 


Engle his wife he drofe away, & alle in peyrment. 


ob. of Brunne, p. 58. 
pair-toed (par’téd), a. In 
ornith., yoke-toed or zygo- 
dactyl; having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two 
behind. See zygodactyl. 


parre; from the noun: see pair}, n.) I, in- pairtrick (par’trik) n A 
truns. 1. To form a pair or pairs; specifically, dialectal (Scotch) form of 
to be joined in pairs as birds are in the breed- partridge. 

ing season; mate; couple. pairwise (par’wiz), adv. [< 


Pair-toed or Z 
tyl Foot of Woodpecker, 
with diits x, 2, 3. 4, of 
which the 4th is the re- 
versed one. 


pair! + -wise.] In pairs. eae 


Such as continued refractory he 
tied together by the beards, and 


Your hand, my Perdita: so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 154. 


2. To suit; fit; match. ethe 
Had our prince, hung patrwise over poles. Carlyle. 
Jewel of children, seen this hour, he had pair’d ig) A Middle English f. f 

Well with this lord. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 1186. ara he ! OF ng .- orm 0 et Ae 
This with the other should, at least, have pair'd. pais*t (pa),n. [ - pas, ye country: see 
Milton, 3. A., 1. 208 =Peaxant.] Inlaw, the people from among whom 
Ethelinda ! a jury is taken.—Act in pais. See act— Estoppel en 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. pais. See estoppel.— In pais, in , literally, in the 


Roce, The Royal Convert, fii. 


To pair off. (a) To separate from a company in pairs 
or couples. 

At the end of the third set supper was announced; and 
the party, pairing off like turtles, adjourned to the sup- 
per-room. Peacock, Headlong Hall, xiii. 


(5) To abstain from voting by arrangement with a member 


country, or in the community; inthe knowledge or judg- 
ment of the vicinage. The phrase, in its original use, has 
no exact equivalent in modern English.— Per pais, by a 
jury of the country. Questions of facts coming before the 
common-law courts were mostly determined per pais. The 
chief if not the only exception was where a question was 
made as to a matter depending upon a record, in which 
case no jury was called, but the trial was by bare inspec- 


tion of the record. From these two classes of trials came 
the custom of designating matters which if litigated could 
not be determined by the record as matters in pats. 
pais?, ». ([W. pais, a coat, petticoat.] In ar- 
cheol., a garment worn by the ancient Britons, 
and perpetuated in the belted plaid. The name 
is used alike by archeologists for the plaid in one piece 
and also for the filibeg. H.S. Cuming, in Jour. Brit. Ar- 
chseol. Ass., X. 172; Planche, Hist. of Costume, p. 14. 
paisano (Sp. pron. pi-6-si’nd), x. ([Sp., lit. 
rustic, peasant: see peasant.} The chaparral- 
cock or road-runner, Geococcyz californianus. 
See Geococcyx, and eut under chaparral-cock. 
[Southwestern United States. ] 
paiset, n. and v. An obsolete form of poise. 
paisiblet, a. A Middle English form of peace- 
able. 
paitrelt, x. A Middle English variant form of 
poitrel, 
paitrick (pa’trik), n. Adialectal (Scotch) form 
of partridge. 
The pattrick whirrin’ o’er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin’ round my shiel, 


Amuse me at my spinning-wheel. 
Burns, Bess and her Spinning- Wheel. 


of the opposite party to do the same: said of members of 
deliberative assemblies. See patring!, 


The judges are certainly the hardest-worked class of 
oftice-holders—except members of Congress in session, 
and even they can pair off. The Century, XXX. 829. 

II. trans. 1. To join in couples ; specifically, 
to cause to mate: as, to pair a canary with a 
siskin. 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even the first, 

Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed. 

Dryden, Yo John Dryden, L. 22. 
Turtles and doves of differing hues unite, 
And ey jet is patr'd with shining white. 
, tr. of Ovid's Sappho to Phaon, 1. 44. 
2. To unite or assort in twos as well suited to 
each other. 
Virtue and grace are always paired together. 
Beau, and Fl., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 


The first summons, Cuckoo! of thy bill, 
With its twin notes inseparably paired, 
Wordmnecorth, Sonnets, fil 14. 


Innocent child and snow-white flower! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour. 
Bryant, Innocent Child and Snow-white Flower. 
pair?t,v. [ME. pairen, payren, peiren, by apher- 
esis for empairen, impair: see impair1.] I, 
trans. To impair. 
Lefe of this Langore, as my lefe brother, 


That puttes the to payne and peireg thi sight. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 8588. 


Whatsoever {8 new is unlooked for — and ever it mends 
some, and pairs others. Bacon, Innovations (ed. 1887). 
II, intrans. To become impaired; deteriorate. 


If tho thingis that schulen perische & patre 
Vnto thi sighte thus semeli bee, 
Weel maist thou wite y am weel faire, 
Of whom ech thing hath his bewte. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 185. 


The life of man is such that either it patreth or amend- 
eth. J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 29. 
paired (pard),a. 1. Arranged in pairs: said of 
corresponding parts situated on opposite sides 
of the body, as the arms of a man, the wings of 
insects, ete.— 2. Mated, as any two individuals 
of ditferent sexes.— Paired fins, in tchth., the lateral 
fins, pectoral or ventral: distinguished from medtan or 
vertical fing, 

pairert (par’ér),”. [ME. peirer; < pair? + -er1.] 

One who impairs or injures. 
Enviouse mennis sein that I am a peirer of hooli scrip- 
Wyclif, Prol. to James. 


Same as pair royal (which see, un- 


iwurt, 7. 
Pralliwell to 
Eng. ] 
Paixhans gun. See gun}. 
pajamas (pa-jii’miiz), n. pl. [Also paijamas, py- 
jamas ; Hind. pdejama, in popular use paijdma, 
pajama, pajama, drawers (see def.), lit. ‘leg- 
garments,’ < pdé (< Pers. pdi), foot, leg (= E. 
Soot), + jama, garment.] Loose drawers or 
trousers, usually of silk or silk and cotton, tied 
round the waist with a cord, used by both sexes 
in India, and adopted from the Mohammedans 
by Europeans as a chamber garment. In collo- 
quial or trade use the term is sometimes extended tw in- 
clude also covering for the upper part of the body. 
pajero,. (S. Amer.] A kind of small spot- 
ted wild eat of South America, Felis pajeros: 
sometimes taken as a generic name of the same: 
same as pampas-cat. 
pajockt, 7. [Also (Se.) peajock; < pea2 (Se. 
ae), earlier po, pa, a peacock, + Jock2, Se. 
orm of Jacki} A much-disputed word: in the 
quotation from Hamlet considered by many 
commentators to mean ‘a peacock.’ 
For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very — pajock. 
Shak., Hamlet, fifi. 2. 205. 


Pajock is certainly equivalent to peacock. I have often 
heard the lower classes in the North of Scotland call the 
eacock the ‘‘peajock”; and their almost invariable name 

or the turkey-cock is ‘‘ bubbly-jock.” 
Dyce, quoted in Furness’s Hamlet, p. 268. 


Pajonism (paj’on-izm), n. [< Pajon (see def.) 
+ -ism.] The system of doctrines promulgated 
by Claude Pajon, a French Protestant clergy- 
man of the seventeenth century, who denied all 
immediate and special interferences by God in 
either the course of events or the spiritual life 
of the individual. 

pak}}, n.andv. A Middle English form of pack}. 

[ME. peyrement; < pak? (pak), n. Same as paca. 

pairment; pakald ,n. [ME., BREET < pak, pack, + -ald, 

var. of -ard.] A pack; burden. 


An undetermined plant, said by 
be the herb saxifrage. [Prov. 


irialt, 7. 
Picz air), 
1 (par’ing), n. [Verbal n. of pairl, v.] 
In deliberative assemblies, a practice by which 
two members belonging to opposite parties 
agree that both shall be absent for a speci- 
fied time, or that both shall abstain from vot- 
ing on a particular question, so that a vote is 
nullified on each side. Also called pairing off. 
pairing2t (par‘ing), n. [< ME. peyringe; verbal 
. of pair2,v.] Impairment; injury. 
What profitith it to a man if he winne al the world, and 
do peyringe to his soule? Wyclif, Mark viii. 36. 
pairing-time (par’ing-tim), . The time when 
animals, as birds, pair for breeding; mating- 
time. 
pairmentt (pir’ment), 2. 
pair2 + -ment. Cf. impairment.) 
injury; damage. 


pakald 

It fortheres to fene me 

This pakald bere me bus [behooves]: 

Of all I plege and pleyne me. 

York Plays, p. 148. 
pake (pak). v. i.; pret. and pp. paked, ppr. pak- 
ing. A dialectal variant of peak, peel. 
ong, ”. See paktong. 

pakket, n. and v. A Middle English form of 


pack}, 
pakokt, 7. A Middle English form of peacock. 
paktong (pak’tong), nm. [Chinese, < peh, white, 


+ tung, copper.} The Chinese name of the 
alloy known as German silver (which see, under 
silver). Also, erroneously, packfong or pakfong. 


pall}, xn. A Middle English form of pale}. 

pal? (pal),». [Also pall; said to be Gipsy. See 
the second quot.] Partner; mate; chum; ac- 
complice. [Slang.] 


Highborn Hidalgos, 
With whom e'’en the King himself quite as a pal goes. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 63. 


Pal is a common cant word for brother or friend, and 
it is purely Gipsy, having come directly from that language 
without the slightest change. Onthe Continent it is prala 
or pral. In England it sometimes takes the form of pel. 

C. G. Leland, Eng. Gipsies and their Language, vi. 
pala! (pa’li),».; pl. pale(-lé). [NL.,< L. pala 
a spade, a shovel: see pale’, peel3, and palus2. 
1. The flattened and spade-like fore tarsus of 
certain insects, usually employed forswimming. 
See Coriside.—2. One of the nodules or ossicles 
in the mouth-parts of some starfishes, as brittle- 
stars, borne upon the torus angularis, moved 
by proper muscles, and collectively serving as 
teeth. More fully called pala angularis.—3. 
The conessi-bark (which see, under bark2).— 


Pala angularis. See def. 2, torus, and cut under Astro- 
phyton. 


A number of short flat processes, the pale anqulares, are 
articulated with it [the torus angularis of an ophiurian] 
and moved by special muscles. ‘They doubtless perform 
the function of teeth. Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 483. 

pala? (pa’li), x. Same as palay, 1. 

palabra (pa-li’bri), ». [Sp., a word: see pa- 
laver, parole, and parable1.) A word; hence, 
speech; talk; palaver. 

To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra in these cir- 
cumstances, but a practical truth and neceasity. 

Carlyle, French Rev., IIT. v. 6. (Davies.) 

palace (pal’as), x. [Early mod. E. also pallace ; 

< ME. palace, palas, palais, paleis, pales, plys, 
palays, parcys paloys (= OF ries. palas = a 

leis = MLG. palas, palas, pallas, pallads = MHG. 

nalas, G. palast = Sw. palats = Dan. palads, <¢ 

F. palais, paleis, palois, F. palais = Pr. palais, 

alait, palaitz = Sp. Pg. palacio = It. palazzo = 

S. palant, palentse = OS. palencea = OF ries. 

alense = OHG. phalanza, phalinza, palinza, 

HG. phalanze, pfalze, paliza, G. pfalz, ¢ L. pa- 
latium, ML. also palacium (also *palantium (2): 
ef. palantia, palatinate), a palace, so called with 
ref. to the residence of the emperor Augustus on 
the Palatine hill in Rome (where Nero afterward 
built a more splendid residence), < Palatium, 
rarely Pallatium (Gr. Tlazdriov, MaAavriov, Maa- 
zavtiov), the Palatine hill, supposed to have been 
named with ref. to Palcs, a pastoral goddess; ef. 
Skt. pala, a guardian,< oy pd, protect.) 1. The 
house in which an emperor, a king or queen, a 
bishop, or other exalted personage lives: as,an 
imperial palace; a royal palace; a pontifical 
palace ; a dueal palace. 

And to haue caried them to Cayre to haue buylded his 
i with yc same, and for yt entent he come to Bethlem 

his owne psone to se them taken downe. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36. 
Thou seem’st a palace 
For the crown’d Truth to dwell in. 
Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 122, 


Equally time-honoured is the use of the word palace to 
describe an English bishop's official residence. Yet there 
seems to be a feeling among the present bishops that it 
would be well to abandon it, and in one case (Lichfield) 
this has been done. N. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 78. 


Henece—2, A magnificent, grand, or tae 
dwelling-place; a magnificent mansion or build- 
ing. 

To a riche Cite hi buth icume, 
Uaire hi habbeth here in inome 
At one paleis suthe riche, 
The lord of ther inne nas non hfs liche. 
Floriz and Blauncheslur (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 87. 
’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there 's no place like home. 
J. H. Payne, Home, Sweet Home. 
Crystal Palace. Sce crystal.— Mayor of the palace. 
See mayor. 

palace-car (pal’fis-kiir), . A railway-car ele- 
gantly equipped and furnished with reclining- 
chairs, sofas, ete. (U.8.] 


The traveller no longer climbs the Continental Divide 
in a jolting coach and six or a laboring freight-wagon, but 
takes his ease in a Pullman palace-car. 

Harper's Weekly, XX XIII, Supp., p. 67. 
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palace-court (pal’as-kort), ». The court of the 
sovereign’s palace of Westminster, which had 
jurisdiction of personal actions arising within 
the limits of 12 miles around the palace, except- 
ing the city of London. This court was insti- 
tuted in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and was abolished in 1849. 

palaceous (pa-la’shius), a. [« NL. palaceus, < 
L. pala, a shovel: see pale3.) In bot., having 
the edges decurrent on the support: said of a 
leaf as thus becoming spade-chaped. Gray. 

palacioust (pa-la’shus), a. [< palace + -tous. 
Cf. palatiall.J] Palatial; like a palace; magnifi- 
cent. 


London increases daily, turning of great palactous houses 
into small tenements. Graunt, Bills of Mortality. 


paladin (pal’a-din), nm. [<¢ F. paladin, ¢ It. pala- 
dino = Sp. paladin = Pg. paladim, paladino, ¢ 
ML. palatinus, a warrior, orig. one of the im- 
perial household: see palatine!.} Inthe cycle 
of romances of Charlemagne, one of the knight- 
ly champions who accompanied that monarch 
to war; hence, by extension, a knight errant; 
a heroic champion. 


He seems to have imagined himself some doughty pala- 
din of romance. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 


The Count Palatine was, in theory, the official who had 
the superintendence of the households of the Carlovin- 
gian emperors. As the foremost of the twelve peers of 
France, the Count Palatine took a prominent place in 
medieval romance, and a paladin is the impersonification 
of chivalrous devotion. dsaac Taylor. 


pale, ». Plural of pala. 

pale-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see pale-. 

Palearctic, a. See Palearctic. 

Palechinidm (pa-lé-kin’i-da), ». pl. [NL., < 
Palxchinus + -idz.] The representative fam- 
ily of Palechinoidea or paleozoic tessellated sea- 
urchins, typified by the genus Palechinus. It is 
commonly regarded as conterminous with the 
higher group, and contains numerous genera. 

palechinoid (pa-lée-ki’noid), a.andn. I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the tessellated sea-urchins or 
Palechinoidea, 

II, ». A member of the Palzchinoidea. 

Palachinoidea (pa’1é-ki-noi’dé-d), n. pl. [NL., 
< Palechinus + -oidea.] An order or suborder 
of paleozoic sea-urchins having pluriserial in- 
terambulacral plates. See Tessellata. 

Palechinus (pa-lé-ki’nus), n. [NL., errone- 
ously for *Palzechinus, < Gr. zadaiéc, ancient, 
+ éyivoc, sea-urchin: see Echinus.] The typical 
genus of Palechinidg, founded by Scouler in 
1840. P. sphericus is a Carboniferous species. 

palewichthyan (pa-l6-ik’thi-an),a.andn. [< Pa- 
leichthyes + -an.| I, a. Same as paleichthyic. 

II. ». A member of the Palzichthyes. 

Palszichthyes (pa-!6-ik’thi-6z), n. pl. ([NL., < 
Gr. madatdéc, ancient, + ixbic, pl. cyOvec, fish.] 
In Giinther’s system of classification, one of 
four subclasses of fishes, composed of the Chon- 
dropterygii and the Ganoidei, or the elasmo- 


branchs and the ganoids. It is characterized by the 
presence of an optic chiasm and the development of a 
contractile conus arteriosus, with several pairs of valves 
to the heart. ; 

palsichthyic (pa-lé-ik’thi-ik),a. (< NL. Palez- 
ichthyes + -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Palxichthyes: as, a palzichthyic 
type of structure; a paleichthyic fauna. 80 

alsichthyan. Encyc. Brit., XII. 676. 

alemon (pa-lé’mon), ». [NL. (Fabricius), 
« L. Palemon,< Gr. Tladaivov, a sea-god.] The 
typical genus of Palemonidz. It contains numer- 
ous species, commonly called praicns, found in both fresh 
and salt water of various parts of the world, some attain- 
ing a length of eet f two feet. Such are the East Indian 
P. carcinus and the West Indian P. jamaitcensis. A small- 
er prawn of this genus, P, ohionis, is found in the Ohio 
river. The name fis an old one, and has been applied with 
great latitude to forms now placed in other genera. 


Palemonids (pal-é-mon’i-dé), n. pl. (NL., < 
Paleemon + -idz.] A family of caridean ma- 
crurous decapod crustaceans, typified by the 
genus Palemon, and containing numerous spe- 
cies known as shrimps and prawns. 

palzo-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
low, see paleo-. 

Palswocarida (pa“lé-6-kar’i-dii), n. pl. [NL. 
(Packard, 1876), < Gr. mada, ancient, + Kapic, 
a kind of small lobster.) One of two main series 
of Crustacea (the other being Neocarida), rep- 
resented by the earlier and more generalized 
types of crustaceans, of which the king-crabs 


are the only living representatives. They abound- 
ed in the paleozoic age, almost to the exclusion of other 
forms. Packard names Paleeocarida as a subclass with 
two “orders,” Trilobita and Meroatomata, the latter includ- 
ing Eurypterida. The term is synonymous with Merosto- 


Palzophis 
mata in the widest sense, and also with Gigantostraca. 
See these words, Pact. a, and H nehia. 

Palsocaris (pa-lé-ok’a-ris),m. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
ma/satoc, ancient, + xapic, a small crustacean. } 
A genus of fossil crustaceans founded by Meek 
and Worthen in 1865 upon P. typus, a synthet- 
ic form, of Carboniferous age, from the North 
American coal-measures, subsequently giving 
name to an extensive group of crustaceans, the 
Paleocarida, which it represents. 

Paleocircus (pa’1é-6-sér’kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ma/aoc, ancient, + xipxocs, a kind of hawk or 
faleon of wheeling flight, <¢ kipxoc, a ring, circle: 
see circle, circus.] A genus of fossil birds of 
prey founded by Milne-Edwards (1870) upon 
remains from the Miocene of Europe. The spe- 
cies is named P. cuvieri. 

Palsocrina (pa-l6-ok’ri-ni), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl. of Palzocrinus,q.v.] In some systems, one 
of two orders of Crinoidea: distinguished from 
Neocrina. 

paleocrinoid (pa’lé-9-kri’noid),a.andn. I, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Palxocrinovidea. 

II, ». A member of the Palwxocrinoidea. 
Paleocrinoidea (pa’1é-6-kri-noi’dé-#), n. pl. 
[NL., < Palzocrina + -oidea.] A suborder or 
superfamily of Crinoidea, represented by such 
genera as Actinocrinus, Cyathocrinus, and Platy- 
crinus, and containing all the earlier extinct 
erinoids; encrinites, or fossil ecrinoids. 
Palsocrinus (pa-lé-ok’ri-nus), m. [NL., < Gr. 
ra/atéc, ancient, ¢ xpivov, a lily.] A genus of 
fossil crinoids. 
Paleodictyoptera (pi’lé-5-dik-ti-op’te-rii), n. 
pl. [NL., < Gr. raZacdéc, ancient, + NL. Dictyop- 
tera,q.v.}] Anorder of insects, now extinct, the 
remains of which have been found in Permian 
and older rocks. They appear to have combined the 
characters of the Hentptera and the Neuroptera, as is well 
shown in one of the genera, Eugereon. This was a gigantic 
form, having net-veined wings recalling those of Neurop- 
tera, while the mouth-parts were formed into a beak like 
that of the Hemiptera. 
Palzogea (pa 1é-6-j8’ii), n. [NL.,< Gr. ra2.ard¢ 
ancient, + jyaia, earth.} In zodgeog., the Old 
World; the eastern hemisphere: the opposite 
of Neogea. It ineludes four of Sclater’s six 
faunal regions—the Palearctic, Ethiopian, Ori- 
ental, and Australian. 
palwogean, paleogean (pa’lé-6-jé’an), a. [< 
NL. Palzogea + -an.] Of or pertaining to Pa- 
leogeea. 
Palzonemertea (pé’lé-6-n6é-mér’té-h), mn. pl. 
NL., < Gr. wadaéc, ancient, + NL. Nenertea, 
q-v.] Hubrecht’s name (1879) of a division of 
anoplonemertean worms, correlated with Schi- 
zonemertea, having the lowest and most primi- 
tive organization in Nemertea, whence the name. 
The group is represented by such genera as Ca- 
rinella, Cephalothriz, and Polia. 
palzonemertean (pa’lé-6-né-mér’té-an), a. and 

n. (< NL. Palgonemertea + -an.} “I, a. Of, 
ne to, or having the characters of the 

alzonemertea. 

II. x. A member of the Palwonemertea. 

paleonemertine (pa’lé-6-né-mér’tin), a. and n. 
Same as palgxonemertean. 

Palwonemertini (pa’1é-d-nem-ér-ti’ni), n. pl. 
NL. (Hubrecht), g Gr. za2ad¢, ancient, + NL. 
femertini, q. v.] A division of anoplonemer- 

tean worms, containing those having no fissures 
on the sides of the head: contrasted with Schi- 
zonemertint. The mouth is behind the ganglia, and the 
proboscis is unarmed. It corresponds to a family Gym- 
nocephalidz. Synonymous with Palwonemertea, 

Palewoniscids (pa’lé-d-nis’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
« Palzoniscus + -ide.| In Giinther’s classifi- 
cation, a family of lepidosteid fishes, named 
from the genus Palgwoniscus. They have a fusiform 
body covered with rhombic ganofid scales; a persistent 
notochord, but ossified vertebral arches; the tail hetero- 
cercal, and the fins with fulcra; the dorsal fin short; the 
branchiostegals numerous, the foremost pair being de- 
veloped as brvad gulars; and the teeth small, and conic or 
cylindric. The forms, all now extinct, were numerous in 
the Paleozoic epoch, extending from the Devonian to the 
Liassic formations. 

palswoniscoid (pai’lé-6-nis’koid), a. [< Palso- 
niscus + -oid.] Resembling the Palxoniscide ; 
related to or possessing the characters of the 
Palzxoniscide. 

Palssoniscus (pi“lé-d-nis’kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tradaéc, ancient, + dvicxoc, a sea-fish, cod: see 
Oniscus.) 1. In ichth., the typical genus of Pa- 
leoniscide. Agassiz, 1833.2. A genus of fos- 
sil crustaceans. 

Palezophis (pa-lé’6-fis), n. [NL., < Gr. raAacde, 
ancient, + doc, a serpent.] A genus of fossil 
ophidians of Eocene age, founded by Owen, 
forming the earliest known representatives of 
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the order Ophidia. P. toliapicus was a species about Palssoselachii (pi’16-6-s6-la’ki-i), n. pl. [NIL. 
12 feet long, whose remains occur in theSheppey clay. P. r. wadadéc, ancient, + NL. Selachii, q. v. 


from the Eocene of Brackl was a larger ‘dei 
arecles: 80 feet long, apparently linge prtbot of A suborder of Selachoidei, represented alone 


boa-constrictor. 
Palsophycus (pa‘1é6-0-fi’kus), ». ([NL.,< Gr. 
madaiés, ancient, + gixoc, a seaweed.}] The 


Neoselachiit. W.A. Haswell. 


| Of Selachoidei, represer palestra, 1. 
by the family Notidanidez: distinguished from paletiological, pa 


name given by Hall to certain markings found 
in various localities in New York in the ealcif- 
erous sandstone (Lower Silurian). These mark- 
ings were supposed to represent some kind of seaweed. 
Some of the Lower Silurian fucoids included in the gen- 
era Palszochorda, Brags in del Scolithus, etc., are consid- 
ered to be the tracks or burrows of worms. Their nature 
and affinities are extremely doubtful. 
The genus Palzophycus of Hall includes a great variety 
of uncertain objects, of which only a few are true Algs. 
Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 38. 


Palwopteris (pai-16-op’te-ris),n. [NL., < Gr. 
madaoc, ancient, + rrepic, a fern.) A genus of 
fossil ferns, established b Speen) a (1869). 
The ferns included in this genus differ from the living Adi- 
antum in some details of fructification, and under the 
name of Palsopteris are included ayers previously re- 
ferred by authors to the genera Cyctopteris, Sphenopteris, 
ss (ade and others. This genus, as constituted by 
Schimper, is chiefly of Devonian age; but several species 
supposed to belong to it are reported from the Carbonife- 
rous. Same as Arc is. Dawson, 1871. 
Falmorhynchids (pa’lé-6-ring’ki-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < ee Hk hus + -idx.| In Giinther’s 
system of classification, a family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Palxo- 
rhynchus. They have a long compressed body, long ver- 
tical fins, a long beak (toothless or with very small teeth), 
the dorsal fin extending the whole length of the back, the 
anal reaching from the vent to the caudal, the caudal 
forked, and the ventrals thoracic in position and composed 
of several rays. The species are all extinct; they lived 
during the later Cretaceous and early Tertiary, and, as is 
supposed, in the deep sea. 
Paleorhynchus (pa“16-d-ring’kus),”. [NL., < 
Gr. radatos, ancient, + piyyxoc, snout, beak.] 
An extinct genus of fishes which were provided 
with an elongated beak resembling that of the 
swordfish, and which form the type of the fam- 
ily Palworhynchide. 
Paleornis (pa-lé-6r’nis),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. radar 
éc, ancient, + dpvc, a bird.] The pe ge- 
nus of Palsornithine, founded by Vigors in 
1825: so called because some bird of this kind 
was known to the ancients of Greece and Rome. 
One species was named by Linnsus P. alexandri, on the 
supposition that it was that mentioned by Onesicritus, a 
historian of Alexander the Great. These birds are known 
as we pees from the characteristic collar around the 
neck. . Corquatus is the common ring-parrot of India, 
in parts of which country it abounds, sometimes in flocks 
of thousands. This appears to be the bird often ueured 
as an attribute or accessory of some of the Hindu goddess- 
es in sculpture and painting, like the owl of Minerva or 
the dove of Venus. Palzornis is the largest as well as 
the name-giving genus of its group, with upward of 20 
species, inhabiting chiefly the Oriental regions, but also 
Africa. The general color is green, the bill waxy-red in 
the male, the lores feathered, the tail long and cuneate, 
the wings pointed, and the form rather lithe. The voice 
is very loud and harsh, but the birds may be taught to talk 
a little, and prove tractable in confinement. See cut under 


ring-parrot. 
Paleornithids (pi’1é6-dr-nith’i-dé), n. # 
[NL., < Palzornis (-ornith-) + -ide.] The Pa- 
lxornithine elevated to the rank of a family. 
In Garrod’s arrangement, the usual scope of the group is 
extended to include the cockatoos, which are generally 
laced in a separate family, Cacatuida ; in this case the 
amily is divided into two subfamilies, Palwzornithing and 
Cacatuing. 
Palzornithine (pa16-6r-ni-thi’né), n. pl. 
([NL.,< Palwornis (-ornith-) + -ine.] A sub- 
family of Psittacidz, typified by the genus 
Palzornis, found in the Austromalayan re- 
ion, India, and Africa, including Madagascar. 
hey are technically distinguished by the pres- 
ence of two carotids, and the absence of an 
ambiens. See Palzornis. . 
paleornithine (pa-l6-ér’ni-thin), a. [« Pale- 
ornis (-ornith-) + -inel.] Of or pertaining to 
the Palzornithidz ; possessing the characters 
of the Palzornithidz: as, palzeornithine genera. 
paleosaur (pa’lé-d-sar), n. [< NL. Palsosau- 
rus.) A fossil reptile of the genus Palewosaurus. 
Palxosauria (pi ’1é-6-sa’ ri-#), n. pl. 
see Palzosaurus.] A group of reptiles named 
from the genus Palzxosaurus. Also Palzosaurii. 
Agassiz, 1835. 
Paleosaurus (pai’16-6-s4’rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
nmahaéc, ancient, + caipoc, lizard.] A genus of 
fossil] reptiles based by Geoffroy on teeth of 
Triassic age, referred by Owen to his order 
Thecodontia, later considered to belong to the 
Dinosauria. 


palezoselachian (pa/1é-6-s6-la’ki-an), a. and n. paleaste (pa-les’té), n. 


I, a. Pertaining to the Palgoselachii, or having 
their characters. 
II, ». A member of the Palexoselachii. 


Paleospiza (pa’16-6-spi’zit), n. 


Paleostoma (pa-lé-os’t6-mii), n. A ; ces 
madat6c, ancient, + ora, mouth.] A genus of palagonitic (pa-lag-6-nit’ik), a. 


palsothere (pa’1é-6-thér), n. 


Palzotherium (p4’1é-6-thé’ri-um), n. 


palewotheroid (pa/16-d-thé’ roid), a. 


[NL.: palwotype, paleotype (pa’1é-6-tip), n. 


mahaéc, ancient, + onddAag, a mole.] A ge- 
nus of fossil insectivorous mammals, based by 
Owen upon remains found, along with those 
of the elephant, deer, and beaver, in a lacus- 
trine deposit at Ostend on the Belgian coast. 
The type species, P. magnus, was as large as a 


hedgehog. INL., < Gr 
an : 


nmadaiéc, ancient, + oifa, a bird of the finch 
kind.] A genus of apparently passerine fossil 
birds founded by J. A. Allen in 1878 upon re- 
mains from the insect-bearing shales of Flo- 
rissant, Colorado. The species is named P. bella. It 
was little larger than a sparrow. The specimen is in a 


very perfect state of preservation, plainly showing the 
impress of the feathers, which are rarely visible in or- 


nithichnites. 
[NL., < Gr 
sea-urchins: same as kia, 2. 
[< NL. Palgo- 
therium.] An animal of the genus Palzothe- 
rium, or the family Palwotheriide. 


palseotherian, paleotherian (pa16-6-thé’ri- 


an), a. ([< Paleotherium + -an.] Pertaining 
to the paleotheres or Palzotheriide, or having 
their characters. 


Palxotheriids# (pai’16-6-thé-ri’i-dé), n. pl. 


(NL., < Palzotherium + -idz.J] A family of fos- 
sil perissodactyl mammals, typified by the genus 
Palzotherium, and including also such genera as 
Propalexotherium and Palaplotherium (or Plagt- 
olophus). These animals lived in late Eocene and Mio- 
cene times, and were of a general tapir-like aspect. They 
had the typical number of 44 teeth, interrupted by wide 
diastemata; the canines were well developed; the skull 
was tapiroid; and there were but three toes on the fore 
feet, as well as on the hind. Also Palwotheride. 


palsotheriodont (pa’16-6-thé’ ri-6-dont), a. 


[< NL. Palzotherium + Gr. ddoi¢ (odovr-) = E. 
tooth.) Inodontog., noting a form of dentition 
characteristic of the Palzotheriidz, in which the 
upper molars have the external tubercules lon- 
gitudinal and subcrescentic in section, the inner 
being united with them by obliquely transverse 


crests. 

[NL., < 
Gr. waAaidc, ancient, @npiov, a wild beast, < 
O7p, wild beast.) 1. The typical genus of Pa- 
leotheriide, first discovered in the gypsum of 


Palaothertum magnure. 


the Paris basin, of Upper Eocene age. The 
original species is named P. magnum. Several 
others have been described.— 2. [i.c.] A spe- 
cies of this genus; a palsothere. 

[< NL. Pa- 


leotherium + -otd.] Pertaining to the genus 
Palzotherium; related to or resembling the Pa- 
lxotheriide. 


Palxotringa (pa’lé-d-tring’gii), n. [NL., prop. 


* Palxotrynga, < Gr. madatoc, ancient, + tpvyyac, 
a kind of wagtail.] A genus of fossil mesozoic 
birds, based by Marsh in 1870 upon remains of 
Upper Cretaceous age from the greensand of 


New J ereey They were snipe-like birds, apparently, 
and seem to have been originally discovered by Dr. S. G. 


all 
pa 


Palamatism (pal’a-ma-tizm), . 


Palamedeids 


part of a foot, or about 3.1 English inches. 
Also dochme, dactylodochme. 

See palestra. 

tiologist, ete. See pale- 
tiological, ete. 


Palzospalax (pa-lé-os’pa-laks), n. [NL., <Gr. palafitte (pal’a-fit), n. [<« F. palafitte, < It. pa- 


lafitta, a fence of piles, Olt. also pulificata, a 
fence of piles, a palisade, < palificare =F. pali- 
jier, make a foundation of piles: see palifica- 
tion.) In archeol., a lake-dwelling or hut of 
prehistoric times constructed on piles over the 
surface of a lake or other body of water. This 
name ig given on Pie to the remains of this character 
found in many of the lakes of Switzerland and the neigh- 
boring lakes of Italy. Closely similar structures are actu- 
in use in New Guinea and elsewhere. 

onite (pa-lag’o-nit), ». [« Palagonia, in 
Sicily, where it is found, + -tte2.] A volcanic 
rock closely allied to basalt and having a de- 
cidedly vitreous structure. Fragments of palago- 
nite having a more or less angular form, and intermixed 
with small pieces and dust of basaltic lava, form the so-. 
called Dag tee ger which occurs in large quantity in 
icelan poerelly, the Effel (in Germany), and other volcanic 

stric 


[< palagonite 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pa- 
rét., XXI. 189. 


-ic. } 


lagonite. Encyc. 


palama (pal’a-mii),2.; pl. palame#(-mé). [NL. 


< Gr. raAdun, the palm of the hand: see palm}, 

In ornith., the webbing or webbed state of the 
toes of a bird, constituted by any of the condi- 
tions known as totipalmation, palmation, and 
semipalmation, according as all doar toes or the 
three front toes are webbed, or the front toes 
are only partly webbed. See cuts under pal- 


mate, semipalmate, and totipalmate. 


palamate (pal’a-mat), a. 


[< NL. palama + 
-atel,] Having a palama or palame; more or 
less palmate or webbed, as a bird’s feet. 
[< Palamas 
(see Palamite) + -ism.] In ch. hist., the doc- 
trines of the Palamites. See Palamite. 

The movement was as much a political asa religious one, 
and may as fitly be named, as it was named, Cantacuze- 


nism as Palamatisem. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 872, note. 


Palamedea (pal-a-m6é/dé-ii),”. [NL.(Linneeus), 


< L. Palamedes,< Gr. TlaZauqénc, son of Nauplius, 
king of Eubea, a hero who lost his life before 
Troy, famed for his supposed inventions; prob. 
‘inventor,’ < madduy, the hand, craft, device, 
art: see palm}.] The typical genus of the fam- 
ily Palamedeidz, containing one species, P. cor- 
nuta, the kamichi or horned screamer. The gen- 
eral oe of the bird is very be paren the bill is shaped 


somewhat as in gallinaceous birds ; the legs are long and 
massive, with the tibia naked below, the toes long, with 


Horned Screamer (Palamedea cornuta). 


long straight claws and hallux incumbent ; the wing has 
a pair of stout spurs, metacarpal and phalangeal; and the 
head has a slender recurved horn, 5 or 6 inches long. Sy- 


Morton in 1884. Several species have been described, as _nonymous with AnAima. 


P. vetus, P. vagans, and P. littoralis. The last-named was Palamedes (pal-a-mé’dé-é), n. pl. 


as large as a curlew. 

[< Gr. 
maiao¢, old, ancient, + trios, stamp, impres- 
sion, type: see type.) A phonetic system of 
spelling devised by Alexander J. Ellis, in which 
the introduction of new types is avoided by 
the distinctive use of all the available present 
forms (italic, roman, small capital, ste) of the 
old types, some of them being turned and thus 
made to do double duty. Compare Glossic and 
Nomicl, 

[< Gr. wataory, later 
form of taAaor? = raAduy, the palm of the hand, 
hence a palm, four fingers’ breadth: see palm1.] 
An ancient Greek measure of length, the fourth 


in 
Pa 
< 


(NL., pl. of 

alamedea.) In Sclater’s system of classifica- 
tion (1880), an order of birds, containing only 
the family Palamedeide. 


palamedean (pal-a-mé’dé-an), a. [< NL. Pala- 


medea + -an.] Pertaining to the Palamedeide, 
and especially to the genus Palamedea, or hav- 
ing their characters. 

famedeides (pal’a-m6-d6’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
Palamedea + -idz.] A family of chenomor- 
phic birds, represented by the genera Palame- 
dea and Chauna, forming a separate suborder, 
Palamedezx or Anhimoidez, related to the la- 
mellirostral birds and to the Alectorides; the 


kamichis and chabas. The skull is simply deamogna- 
thous, with recurved mandibular angle, conforming in 


Palamedeidz 


general to the lamellirostral , though not in the sha: 
of the rostral part; the tracheal structure is likewise 
anserine; the alimen canal is very long, with saccu- 
lated ceca situated high up, and provided with special 
sphincters; the pterylosis is almost uniform, having only 
auxiliary apteria; and the whole body, as well as the skele- 
ton, is remarkably pneumatic. There are only 2 gene 
with 3 species, Palamedea cornuta, Chauna chavaria, an 
C. derbiana. Anhimidez isasynonym. Also Palamedeing, 
as a subfamily. 

Palamite (pal’s-mit), ». [< Palam(as) (see 
def.) + -ite.] One of the followers of Gregory 
Palamas, a monk of Mount Athos in the four- 


teenth century. Simeon, abbot of a monastery at Con- 
stantinople in the eleventh century, taught that by fasting, 
prayer, and contemplation, with concentration of thought 
on the navel, the heart and spirit would be seen within, 
luminous with a visible light. This light was believed to 
be uncreated and the same which was seen at Christ's 
tranehiguration: and is known accordingly as the Un- 
created Light of Mount Tabor. The doctrine was more 
carefully formulated and defended by Palamas, who 
taught that there exists a divine light, eternal and un- 
created, which is not the substance or essence of deity, 
- but God’s activity or operation. The Palamites were fa- 

vored by the sae rs ohn Cantacuzgene, and their doc- 
trine was affirmed by a council at Constantinople in 1351. 
They were called by their opponents Euchites and Mas- 
salians. Also Hesychast, Umbtlicanimus. _ 
palampore, palempore (pal’am-por, pal’em- 
por), ». [Also palempour, palampour, pallam- 
poor; prob. so named from the town of Palam- 
pur in India.) A flowered-chintz bed-cover of 
a kind formerly made at many places in India, 
but now extensively elsewhere, and used all 
over the East. 

Oh, sir, says he, since the joining of the two companies 
we have had the finest Bettelees, Palempores, Bafta, and 
Jamwars come over that ever were seen. 

Tom Brown, Works, L 218. (Davies.) 


Scraps of costly India chintzes and palem were in- 
termixed with commoner black and red ico in minute 


hexagons. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii. 
palandriet, . See palendar. 
palankas (pa-lang’kas),n. [Turk. palangha, a 


small fort or stockade.}] A kind of permanent 
intrenched camp attached to frontier fortresses. 
(Turkey. ] 
palanquin, palankeen (pal-an-kén’), 2. [For- 
merly also Haas palanchine (also palankee, 
palkee); < F. palanquin = It. palanchino = Sp. 
alanquin,< Pg. palanquim = Javanese palang- 
‘i, palanghan, « Pali pene Hind. palki, pal- 
laki, a palanquin (cf. Hind. palang, a bed, 
couch), < Skt. palyanka, Prakrit pallanka, a 
couch, a bed.] K covered conveyance, general- 
ly for one person, used in India and elsewhere 
in the East, borne by means of poles on the 


shoulders of four or six men. The palanquin 
proper is a sort of box about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 


—<—$<.. 


Palanquin. 


as much in height, with wooden shutters made on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. It used to be a very common 
conveyance in India, especially among the European resi- 
dents, but the introduction of railways and the improve- 
ment of the roads have caused it to be almost wholly 
abandoned by Eoropess In Japan the palanquin is 
called norimono, and is suspended from a pole or beam 
passing over thetop. A similar conveyance called a kiao- 
tsit is extensively used in some of China; it is, how- 
ever, furnished with long shafts before and behind instead 
of the pole, and is carried by mules. Compare kago. 
Palanchines or little litters . . . are very commodious 
for the way. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, II. 221. 


The better sort (in India] ride upon Elephants, or are 
carried on men’s shoulders in Sedans, which they call 
Palankeenes. S. Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 47. 


King Solomon made himself a ’ 
Of the wood of Lebanon. pene? 
Cant. fil 9 (revised version). 
Palapteryeids (pa-lap-te-riji-d6), n. pl. [NL., 
<« Palapteryz (-yg-) + -idz.] <A family of sub- 
fossil birds of great size, found in New Zealand, 
of dinornithic characters and much resem- 
bling the moas, but differing therefrom in pos- 
sessing a hallux, being thus four-toed, like the 
aplr yx. Like the Dinornithide, they were contempo- 


rary with man, but are now extinct. The family is com- 
posed of two genera, Palapteryzx and Euryapteryz, each 


of two species. 
Palapteryx (pa-lap’te-riks), n. [NL., prop. 


*Palzapteryx, < Gr. tadatéc, ancient, + NL. 


Palaquiesx (pal-a-kwi’6-6), n. pl. 


Palaquium (pa-la’kwi-um), n. 


palasinet, a. 


palas-kino (pal’as-k6/n5), n. 
palas-tree (pal’as-tré),n. See Butea and kinol. 
palata, 7. 
palatability (pal’a-ta-bil’i-ti), n. 


palatable (pal’a-ta-bl), a. 


palatableness (pal’a-ta-bl-nes), n. 


palatably (pal’a-ta-bli), adv. 
palatal (pal’d-tal), a. and n. 
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Apteryz, q. v.] The typical genus of the fam- palatalization ( 


ily Palapterygidze. Owen, 1846. 
(NL. (Radl- 
kofer, 1887), < Palaquium + -ex.] A tribe of 
trees of the gamopetalous order Sapotacez, 
typified by the genus Palaquium, besides which 
it includes the two genera Bassia and Pycnan- 
dra, and in all about 96 species. 

NL. (Blanco, 


1837), from the native name in the Philippine 
Islands.] A genus of trees of the gamopet- 
alous order Sapotacee and the suborder Eu- 
sapotez, type of the tribe Palaquiee, having 6 
sepals, 6 petals, and 12 stamens. There are about 
60 species, found mainly in the East Indies. They are 
trees charged with abundant milky juice, and often reach 
great size. They bear rigid leaves, shining or closely cov- 
ered with minute red or brown hairs, and clusters of 
rather small flowers at the nodes. P. Gutta is the true 
gutta-percha tree, formerly referred to different related 
genera. See gutta-percha and Isonandra. 


[ME., < OF. palasin, fem. pala- 
sine, of the palace, é palais, palace: see palace. 
Cf. palatine!.] Belonging to a palace. 


These grete ladyes palasyns. 
A hon. 07 ha dices iistane 


See kinol. 


lural of palatum. 

: [< palatable 
+ -ity (see -bility).] Palatableness. 

[< palate + -able.] 
Agreeable to the taste or palate; savory; 
such as may be relished, either literally or fig- 
uratively. 


There was a time when sermon-making was not s0 pala- 
table to you as it seems to be at present. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, xix. 


At each meal... she missed all sense of appetite: 
palatable food was as ashes and sawdust to her. 
Charlotte Bronté, Shirley, xxiv. 


The char- 
acter of being palatable or agreeable to the 
taste, literally or figuratively. 

In a palatable 


manner; eeably. 


[= F. palatal = 
ae Pg. palatal, < NL. palatalis, of the palate, 
« L. palatum, palate: see palate.} JI, a. 1. In 
anat., of or pertaining to the palate; palatine: 
as, palatal arteries, nerves, muscles; the palatal 

late of the maxillary bone. Also palatial.— 
D. Uttered by the aid of the palate, as certain 


sounds. See II., 2.— Palatal glands, index. Same 
as palatine glands, tndex (which see, under palatine?), 

II. x. 1. 4 palatine bone or palate-bone prop- 
er, one of a pair, right and left, of facial bones 
entering into the formation of the hard palate. 
They exhibit the utmost diversity of shape and relative 
size, but preserve constant position and relation in the 
bony framework of the upper halal where they are inter- 
posed between the supramaxillary bones in front and the 
pterygoid bones behind, and thus form an hig dae part 
of the preoral visceral arch. In their simplest form, the 

alatals are mere rods or plates extending horizontally 
rom the pterygoids to the maxillaries. Their connection 
with the latter is closest, most frequently by fixed suture 
or ankylosis ; with the former it is usually freer, often by 
movable articulation. There are many modifications of 
these bones in the lower vertebrates, and in the higher 
the tendency is to shortening, widening, heightening, and 
complete fixation, with some connections not acquired 
in lower animals. Such modifications reach a climax in 
man, where the palatals have a singular shape somewhat 
like the letter L, and very extensive articulations with no 
fewer than five other bones—the sphenoid, ethmoid, supra- 
maxillary, maxilloturbinal, vomer—and with each other. 
The bone here consists of a horizontal or palatal 
plate, which extends mesad and meets its fellow of the 
opposite side, thus forming the back part of the bony 
ate, and of a vertical plate which reaches into the orbit 
of the eye by a part called the orbilal process. Each bone 
thus enters into the formation of the walls of three cavi- 
ties, of the mouth, nose, and eye; it also assists to form 
three fosse, the zygomatic, sphenomaxillary, and ptery- 
goid; it bounds part of the sphenomaxillary fissure, and 
contributes to closure of the orifice of the antrum of High- 
more. The bone furnishes attachment in man to the azy- 
gos uvule muscle, the tensor palati, the superior con- 
strictor of the pharynx, and both internal and external 
pterygoid muscles. Notwithstanding its complexity of 
gure and relations, it is a simple or single bone, devel- 
oped in membrane from one center of ossification. See 
Groimoranined, Feline. pissed: tccundras Ph 
TOMLOG ous, Felide, rate, yaclering, 
Python, and sphenoid. 
2. A sound usually produced by the upper sur- 
face of the tongue against a part of the palate 
further forward than that at which our kandg 
are made; but sometimes used of any sound 
made between the tongue and any part of the 


hard or soft palate. Thus, the German ch of tch is 
called palatal, and that of ach guttural; the Sanskrit has 
palatal sounds distinguished from gutturals; our ¢ and ¢ 
and y are called palatal, as also the compound cA and j 


palate (pal’at), n. 


palate-mant (pal’at-man), n. 


palatial? (pa-la’shal), a. and ». 


palatian (pa-la’shan), a. 


palatic 


al’a-tal-i-za’shon), ». [< pal- 
atalize + -ation) A making Seton @ con- 
version (especially of gutturals) into palatal 
sounds, as of k into ch, g into j, s into sh. 


The palatalization of the guttural does not necessitate 
the .-coloring of the vowel. Amer. Jour. Philol., VII. 238. 


palatalize (pal’a-tal-iz), v. t.; Piet and pp. pal- 


atalized, ppr. palatalizing. [< palatal ize. } 

To make palatal; change from a guttural to a 

palatal pronunciation. 

[< ME. palat, palet, < OF. 
alat, *palet (¥. palais, arising from a confusion 
etween palais, palace, and “palet, *palé, the 

vernacular OF. form) = It. palato (cf. Sp. Pg. 

paladar, < L. asif *palatare), < L. palatum, rare- 
ly palatus, the palate, the roof of the mouth.] 

1. The roof of the mouth and floor of the nose; 

the parts, collectively considered, which sepa- 

rate the oral from the nasal cavity. Most of the 
palate has a bony basis, formed of the maxillary bones and 

bones, or of spe- 
cial plates or proceases 
of these bones, the ex- 
tent of which representa 
the bony or : 

Behind this, and con- 

tinuous therewith, in 

man and many other ani- 
mals, is the soft palate, 

a musculomembranous 

fold or curtain hanging 

dewn between the back 
art of the buccal cavi- 


Human Palate,with teeth of upper jaw. 
om, molars; pst, premolars; 
¢, canine; #, incisors. 


uvuls 
middle of the free edge of this velum, and ita sides are con- 
the pillars or arches af the palate, and constituting the 
e pillars or arc , and constituting the 
isthmus of the fauces. In osteology the term pee is of 
course restricted to the bony parts. In fishes the palate is 
that part of the roof of the mouth which corresponds to 
the palatal bones, behind the vomer and in front of the 
pharyngeals. See palatal, n.,1, and cuts under dromog- 
nathous, nasal, and tonsil. : 
2. Taste; relish: from the idea that the palate 


is the organ of taste. 
The smaller or middle-sized Pikes being, by the most and 


choicest palates, observed to be the best meat. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 130. 


A very keen sense of the pleasure of the palate is looked 
upon as in a certain degree discreditable. 
Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 87. 
3. The power of relishing mentally; intellec- 
tual taste. 


No man can fit your but the 


ence. 

u. and Fi., Philaster, if 4. 
Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle as dressed 

up by the schoolmen. T. Baker, On Learning. 


They are too much infected with mythology and meta- 
phorical affectations to suit the palate of the present day. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 1. 

4. In bot., the Proveeuen of the lower lip of a 
ersonate corolla, more or less completely clos- 
ing the throat, as in Linaria and Antirrhinum. 
—5. In entom., the epipharynx, a fleshy lobe 
beneath the labrum. See cut under Hymenop- 


tera.— Cleft palate, a congenital defect of the palate 
such as to leave a longitudinal fissure in the roof of the 


mouth. 
palate (pal’at), v. t.; pret. and pp. palated, ppr. 


palating. [< palate, n.] To perceive by the 


taste; taste. 
You are plebeians. 
If they be senators: and they are no leas 
When, both your voices blended. the great’st taste 
Most palates theirs. Shak., Cor., ffi. 1. 104. 


Such pleasure as the pained sense not 

For weariness, but at one taste undoes 

The heart of its sty sweet. 
. C. Swinburne, Two Dreama. 


An epicure or 
gastronomer. [Rare.] 


That palate-man shall pass in silence. 
Fuller, Worthies, II. 882. 


palate-myograph (pal’at-mi’6-graf), 7. An in- 


strument for obtaining a tracing of the move- 
ments of the soft palate. 


palatial! (pa-la’shal),a. [= OF. palatial, pala- 


ciel = Pg. palacial, < ML. as if *palatialis, < L. 
alatium, palace: see palace.] Of or pertain- 

ing to a palace; resembling or befitting a pal- 

ace; magnificent. Also palatian. 

[Irreg. for 

palatal, q. v.] JI, a. Palatal: as, the palatial 

retraction of the tongue. Barrovws. 


II. n. A palatal. 
[< ML. as if *palatia- 
nus, <L. palatium, a palace: see palace.] Same 
as palatiall. Disraeli, Sybil, p. 45. 


The term is a loose one, and requires definition as used by palatic (pa-lat’ik), a. and n. [< palate + -ic.] 


any authority. 


I. a. Palatal; palatine: as, palatic teeth. 


palatic 


The o ce labials OED. , m, are parallel to the three gin- 
oe hree patatic 


gival, t, d, n, and to k, k, g, 1. 
: , Elements of Speech, p. 88. 
II, ». A naigtal 
palatiform (pa-la’ti-form), a [< L. palatum, 
eee + forma, form.) In anionic, noting the 
ngua (properly the lingula) when ‘it is closely 
united to the inner surface of the labium, as in 
many Nai aga Kirby. 
palatiglossus (pa-la-ti-glos’us), n.; pl. palati- 
glossi (-1). .) Same as palatoglossus. 
palatinate (pa-lat’i-nat), n. [< F. palatinat = 
Sp. Pg. palatinado = It. | peace < ML. *pa- 
latinatus, the province o alatine, < palati- 
nus, & palatine: see palatine1.] The office or 
dignity of a palatine; the province or dominion 
of a palatine. Specifically (cap.], in German hist., for- 
merly an electorate of the empire, consisting of the Lower 
or Rhine ee puuate, and the Upper Palatinate, whose cap- 
ital was Ambe About 1620 these were se ted, the 
Upper Palatin 2 and the electoral vote passing to Bava- 
ria, while a new electorate was created later for the Pa- 
latinate. In 1777 the two were reunited; in consequence 
of the treaties of Lunéville (1801) and of rie (1814 - 15), 
Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate and a portion of 
the Lower Palatinate west of the Rhine, while the remain- 
der of the Lower Palatinate was divided among Baden, 
Hease, Prussia, etc. The Bavarian portions now form the 
Bo: ernmental districta of Palatinate and Upper Palati- 
nate. 
It was enacted that . . . each palatinate should elect in 
its dietines ita own judges. J. Adams, Works, IV. 365. 
The area pty of England were all counties palatine, 
but in Ireland the term peonnate has been applied toa 
county, province, and peg ae 
opkins Univ. Studies, ITI. 870. 


palatine! galas, a.andn. [< 2 alatin 


(OF. also palasin: see palasine) = g. It. 
palatino, < L. palatinus, belonging a the im- 
perial abode or to the Palatine hi 1, ML. pala- 


tinus, palantinus, palentinus (in full, comes pa- 
latinus), a title given to one who had any Office 
in the palace of a prince, a palatine pe bente 
also, in a particular use, paladin, q. v.), < pa- 
latium, the Palatine hill, a palace: see palace. ] 
I, a. 1. Pertaining to a palace: applied origi- 
nally to persons holding office or employment in 
a royal palace. Hence—2. Possessing royal 
privileges: as, a count palatine. 


For the name of palatine, know that in antient time, 
under the emperors of declining Rome, the title of count 
palatine was, but so that it extended first ony to him 
which had the care of the household and sa) 2a al tila 

den, IUustrations of Drayton’s Polyolbion, xi. 


He explained ‘‘the universal principle” at Herford, in 
the court of the princess ae 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., IT. 375. 


tine. See def. 2 and count?.— County pala- 
Eng. hist., same 


nt palati ector 
electoral palatinate in Germany, and an elector of the old 
German empire.— Palatine earldom, in Eng. hist., same 
as county palatine, 
II, ». TT Originally, one who was attached to 
bith alace ofthe Romanemperor. In the Byzantine 
pire, an official charged with the administration of the 
emperor's ‘s private treasure, or the body of administrators 
nance. In medfeval France and Germany, a high ad- 
iivtrative or judicial official ; later, the ruler of a Seared 
inate. (See count palatine, under count?, ) By the Funda 
mental Constitutions of South Carolina, 1669, the oldest 
of the proprietors was given the title of ine; the 
palatine’s court was a court consisting of the eight pro- 
prietors. The same name is sometimes given to the pro- 
lay of the province of Maryland, which was a palat- 
nate from 1634 to 1692, and from 1715 to 1776, 
2+. A fur tippet. 


Palatine. That which used to be called a rg het 
but that name is changed. Ladies Dict., 1 


gag ge even) a.and n. [< F. palatin 

t. palatino, < NL. *palatinus, of the 
mt ee L. palatum, palate: see palate.) I. 
a. Of or pertaining to the palate; apr as, 
the palatine Ln poe teeth of fishes. 


See mazillopalatine, sphenopalatine, pterygopala- 
tine.— anterior palatine canal. See canall.— Pala- 
tine arch. See 1.— Palatine arte (a) As- 
cending, a branch of the waren supplying | the glands, 
muscles, and mucous membrane of ft palate, the 
tonsil, and the Eustachian tube. (6) Inferior, same as 
ascending palatine. (c) Descending, a branch of the in- 
ternal maxillary, which passes through the posterior pala- 
tine canal to supply the mucous membrane, glands, and 
gum of the hard palate. (d) Of pharyngeal, a branch sup- 
plying the soft palate, sometimes of considerable size, 
bolas the ae ane palatine is small. (e) Su , Same 
ng palatine tine e ar 
— revibipeih (under canall), and posterior palatine canal 
ane Palatine cells, the sinuses of the orbital part 
-bone, usually continuous with those sil the 
othrmcla —Palatine duct. Same as palatine canal.— 
Palatine foramina or fosss. See foramen.— Palatine 
glands, numerous small glands of the Bi ocd 
nto the mouth. Also palatal glands.— 
the ratio of the maximum breadth of ane ‘ine. of the 
hard palate to its maximum length multiplied by 100.— 
Palatine ne nves, Utes branches, the anterior, middle, 
and posterior, of Calan. 8 eine ts collectively known as 
the descending hrough the posterior 
palatine sails rd aie uted fo the hard and soft pal- 


Palatine? (pal’a-tin), a. 


palatinite (pa-lat’i-nit), 


palatipharyngeus (pa-lé’ti-far-in-jé’u 
palati-tensor (pa-la’ ti-ten’sor) 


palatitis (pal-a-ti’tis), ” 


palativet (pal’a-tiv), a. 


palatognathous 


con 
palatomaxillary (pa-la’ a neste Gal ve 


palatopharyngen (pa - 1a’to- fa-rin’jé-al), a 


palatopharyn eola ea 


pala 


palatoptery 
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ass cone) and membrane of the nose.— Palatine pro- 
See process.— Palatine ridges, the transverse ru- 
cosities of the mucous membrane of the hard palate. — 


Settee at See ponerion) eae ne, under nasal. 
— Palatine suture, t ) rroilan seine is of the bony 


ee — Palatine vein. (a) Inferior, a tributary of the 
acial vein from the soft palate. (b) Su , one of sev- 
eral branches of the pterygoid gees of the internal maxil- 
lary vein.— Posterior pala a canal for the 
passage of vessels and nerves, ape at the eg eideal Ay 
of the bony palate, on the outer side of the horizontal 
late of the palate-bone. It leads trots the sphenomaxil- 
lary fossa, and is formed by grooves in the spell Sea sur- 
faces of the palate-bone and maxilla.— Transverse p 
tine suture, the suture between the horizontal ‘Plate tat 
the tine and the palatine process of the maxi 


n. One of the palatal bones; a palatal. 
[< Pallet (see def.) + 
-ine.] Eertelning to the village of Pallet, near 
Nantes, the birthplace of Abelard. Thus, the 
school of Abelard is sometimes referred to as 
the Palatine school. 

[< palatine (ft) + 


-ite2.] 1. A variety of augite porphyry con- 

taining much enstatite. Rosenbusch.— 2. A dia- 

basic variety of tholeite (which gee). Ba ae 
8), 7. 

Same as palatopharyngeus. 

n.; pl. palati- 


tensores (-ten-80’réz). [NL., < is palatum, al- 
ate, + . tensor.] Same as tensor palati. See 
tensor. 


(NL., < L. palatum, 
palate, + -itis.} In pathol., inflammation of the 
palate. 

[< palate + -ive.] Of 
or pertaining to the palate; pleasing to the 
taste; palatable. 


Glut not thy sense with ive delights. 


rT. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 1. 


palatoglossal (pa-la’td-glos’al),a.andn. [< L. 


alatum, palate, + Gr. yAdoca, tongue, + -al.] 
{ a. Of or pertaining to the palate and the 
a Sas — Palatoglossal fold, the anterior pillar of the 
fauces, 


II. n. The palatoglossus. 


palatoglossus (pa-]a’td-glos’us), n.; pl. palato- 


glossi (-1). [NL.,< L. palatum, palate, + Gr. 
yAdooa, tongue: ] "A small muscle in the anterior 
pillar of the palate, attached to the styloglos- 
sus. See fauces, and cut under tonsil. Also pala- 
tiglossus, glossopalatinus, glossostaphylinus, con- 
strictor isthmi y leipetiney 


( 
palatum, pane, f Gr. yvdoc, jaw.) Having 
nital fissure of the palate. ; 
L. palatum, palate, + mazilla, jaw, + -ary. 71 bt 
or pertaining to the palate-bone and the supe- 


rior maxillary bone; maxillopalatine: as, the 
palatomaxillary suture. = Palatomaxillary appa- 


ratus, in tchth. Eee cut under or palettes — Palatomax- 
illary arte perior ne artery.— Pala- 
tomaxillary | canal, the posterior palatine canal (which 
see, under palatine?2). 
palatonasal (pa-lé’té-na’zal), a. [< L. pala- 
tum, palate, + nasus, = E. nosel, + -al.] or 


pertaining to the sry and the: nose; nasopal- 
atine: as, the palatonasal passage. 


and n alatum, palate, + NL. pharynx 
( aa + eal] Rs a. Of or pertaining to 
the palate and the pharynx, or roof and back 
part of the mouth.— Palato P cavi the 
posterior part of the oral cavity in the prey 
pharyngeal fold, the posterior pillar of th e ‘faucea: 
II, ». The palatopharyn eus. 
Se aaa lee 
j6-0-la-rin’jé-al), a. [< L. palatum, palate, + 
ae a He (pharyng-), "pharynx, + larynx 
, + -e-al.] or Pern to 
thee ES the pharynx, and the la 
fo geus NL CL. eee N.5 
ryngei (-i). ie sesh 
palate, + NL. pharynx ( panne Pp arynx. | 
A small muscle in the posterior pillar of the 
palate, inserted into the styloph geus. See 
Sauces, and cut under tonsil. Also called palatioharyngeus, 


pharyngopalatinus, thyreopalatinus, constrictor isthmi fau- 
cium. posterior. 


pl. palatopharyn 


rygoid (1 ce atop tee i-goid), a 

palatum, palate, + E. pterygoid.) Of or per- 
taining i the palate-bone and the pterygoid 
bone; pterygopalatine; palatoquadrate: as, the 


alatopter {seid suture or articulation.— Paia- 
rygoid arch or bar, a bony articulated rod or plate 
vonte rontenda along the roof of the mouth from the quad- 
rate bong behind tothe maxillary bone in front, and forms 
an often movable part of the upper jaw. No such arrange- 
ment exists in mammals, in all of which the pterygoid bone 
is disconnected from an aay Suave ae of the lower fro 
In birds the arch consists simply of the ee ed 
in front and movably articulated behind with th 


goid, which latter is also movably articulated wit “the 


pa atorrhaphy (pal-d-tor’a-fi), n. 


palatouche, 7 
palatum (pa-lé’tum), 2. 


palaver (pa-lav’ér), 7 


[< palaver (pa-lav’ér), v 


palaverer 


quadrate. A similar arrangement characterizes re ay tro 
but in fishes this arch may be complicated by the addition 
of several different pterygoid bones, orin other ways. The 
simpler arrangement is well shown in the cuts under des- 

and dromeognathous; the more complex, in 
the cut under palatoquadrate. See also cuts under Leyido- 
siren and Petromyzon. 


palatoquadrate (pa-la’t6-kwod’rat), a. and n. 


[< L. palatum, palate, + NL. quadratum, quad- 
rate bone. ] I. a. Of or pertaining to the palate 
and to the quadrate bone, or their representa- 
tives.— Palatoquadrate arch, in zodl., the pterygo- 


5 SMe oer AN ree ae 


Palatoquadrate Arch and Suspensorium of Lower Jaw of the Pike 
(Esox luctus), seen from the inner side. 


Pid cartilage interposed between //4/, the hyomandibular bone, and 
y, the sym lectic ; 6, cartilage serving as a icle to the pte 
ating arch ; ¢, process of hyomandibular, with which the o reulum 
ceiculares: 4, head of nyomandibuler, articulating with skull ee cpt, 
ectopte Ept, ent rygoid; Afp?, metapterygot uad- 
rate; npold: Pi, pa Rane nen AEE, articular e3 Mek, Meckel’s 
cariiage. 


palatine bar. See palatum, , and the quotation; 
ee a under Marsipobranchii and Petromyzon. 


ato-quadrate arch (of an osseous fish] is repre- 
y several bones, of which the most constant are 
latine in front and the quadrate behind and below. 
des these, there may be three others : an external, ec- 
topteryeold, an internal, mas vel tare and a metaptery- 

Anat. Vert., p. 135. 


Palatoquadrate cartilage, in tchth. See cut under 


IT. ». In selachians, a cartilage or bone com- 
bining or representing both the palatal and the 
uadrate (as well as certain others which are 
ifferentiated in true fishes), and intervening 
between the cranium and the lower jaw, form- 


ing the suspensorium of the latter. It is developed 

in all ene plse ones fishes, or sharks and rays. The 

eis rate is articulated with the base of the skull. 
enbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans), p. 448 


santa 
oe 


[< L. pala- 
tum, palate, Gr. pady, a sewing, < pdzrezy, 
sew.] Same as staphylorrhaphy. 


al-d-tog’na-thus), a._[« L. palatostaphylinus (pa-la’to-staf-i-li’nus), 2. 


{NL . < L. palatum, palate, + Gr. oragvay, uvu- 
] "Same as uvular muscle. 
Same as polatouche. 

; pl. palata (-ta). : 
see ee .) The palate: the roof of the mouth, 
ineluding both the bony and the membranous or 


hard and soft parts.— Circumflexus or tensor pala- 
ti, the stretcher of the palate,a muscle arising from the 
scaphoid fossa at the base of the internal u peeryeue plate of 
the sphenoid bone and adjacent ding around the 
hamular process of the pterygoid, and inse with its fel- 
low in the median eke of the soft palate.— Levator pa- 
lati. See levator.— Velum palatl, or velum pendulum 
Palati, the veil of the palate ; the soft palate. See palate, 1. 


palabra = OF. (and F. :) palabre, F. parole = It. 
solar: talk, speech, a word, parole, € LL. para- 
ola, a speech, parable,< L. arabola, & compari- 
son: see parablel. Cf. palabra, parl, arleyl, 
parole, from the same ult. origin. The word 
pace seems to have been picked up by Eng- 
ish sailors and travelers on the west coast of 
Africa, where Portuguese was the chief lan- 
guage of intercourse with Europeans.] 1. A 
ng talk; a parley; a conference, such as takes 
place between travelers or explorers and sus- 
ae or hostile natives; superfluous or idle 
talk. 


In this country and epoch of parliaments and eloquent 
palavers. Carlyle. 
Hence—2,. Parley; conference. 

I am told you are a man of sense, and I am sure you and 
T could settle this matter in the course of a five minutes’ 
palaver. Scott, Pirate, xxxiv. 
3. Flatte adulation; talk intended to de- 
ceive. [ cloar. ]= =Byn. 1and3, See Amar? n. 

[< palaver, n. Fs 
yl, v.] I, intrans. To talk idly or aa ly; 
indulge in palaver. 

Now, neighbors, have a good caution that this Master 
Mug does not cajole you; he is a damned vering fel- 
low. Foote, Mayor of Garratt, if. 2. 


For those who are not hungry it is easy to ver about 
the degradation of va pen Ps and so on; but they forget the 
brevity of life, as well as ta bitterness 

harlotte Bronté, Shirley, xiv. 


II. trans. To flatter; ee (Vulgar. ] 


. palaverer (pa-lav’ér-ér), n. One who palavers; 


a cajoling or flattering person. 


palay 


palay (pa-la’),n. [E.Ind.] 1. Atree, Wrightia 
tinctoria: its leaves afford the pala-indigo, an 
article inferior to the genuine indigo. See 
irory-tree. Also pala.—2. A_high-celimbing 
plant, Cryptostegia grandiflora, of the Asclepia- 
dacex, cultivated in India and elsewhere. Its 
fiber is fine, strong, and flax-like, and its milky 
juice contains a caoutchoue. 
pale! (pal), m. [< ME. pale, paal, < OF. (and F.) 
pal= Sp. palo = Pg. pao = It. palo, < L. palus, 
rarely neut. palum,a stake, prop, stay, pale, orig. 
*paglus (ef. dim. pazillus), < pangere (oy pug), 
fix, fasten: see pact. Cf. pole1, from the same 
source, through AS.; and ef. deriv. palise, pali- 
sade.) 1, A stake; a pointed piece of wood 
driven into the ground, as in a fence; a picket. 

With new wallis vp wroght, water before, 

And pals haue thai pight, with pittis and caves, 


And other wilis of werre wroght for our sake. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 5610. 


In that small house, with those green pales before, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door, 
Crabbe, Works, I. 109. 


But each upbore a stately tent 
Where cedar pales in scented row 
Kept out the tlakes of the dancing brine. 
Browning, Paracelsus, 


2. A fence or paling; that which incloses, 
fences in, or confines; hence, barrier, limits, 
bounds. 


Iff thou go with any man in felde or in towne, 
Be wall or by hege, by pales [palace] or by pale. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 63. 


But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale 
And feeds from home. Shak., C. of E., ii. 1. 100. 


The child of Elle to his garden went, 
And stood at his garden pale. 
The Child of Elle (Child's Ballads, ITT. 225). 
Never have I known the world without, 
Nor ever stray’d beyond the pale. 
Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


3. An inclosed place; an inclosure; the inclo- 
sure of a castle. 


Past to his palais, & his pale entrid. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8025, 


4. A district or region within determined 
bounds; hence, limits; bounds; sphere; scope. 


The Silures forgett not to infest the Roman pale with 
wide excursions, Multon, Hist. Eng., ii. 


Hoary priest! thy dream is dune 
Of a hundred red tribes won 
To the pale of Holy Church. 
Whittier, Mogg Megone. 
5. In her., a broad perpendicular stripe in an 
escutcheon, equally distant 
from the two edges and usu- 
ally occupying one third of it: 
the first and simplest kind of 
ordinary. When not charged, 
it is often represented as con- 
taining only one fifth of the 
field.— 6+. A perpendicular 
stripe on cloth. 
But what art thow that seyst this tale, 


That werest on thyn hose a pale? 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1840. 


7. In ship-building, one of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of s ship in con- 


struction. £#. H. Knight.— Cross pale, in her. See 
crosx1.—In pale, in her., borne vertically, and when 
only one bearing is spoken of in the middle of the fleld. 
When two or more charges are blazoned in pale, they 
should be set one above the other, occupying the middle 
of the field and each in a vertical position if practicable; 
such objects placed horizontally one above another must 
be blazoned as barwise tn pale.— Pale indorsed, in her., 
a pale between two indorses.— Per pale, or party per 
pale, divided into two equal parts by a vertical line: said 
ofthe escutcheon. Also counterly and grafted.—The Eng- 
lish pale, that part of Ireland in which English law was 
acknowledged, and within which the dominion of the Eng- 
lish was restricted for some centuries after the conquests 
of Henry II. John distributed the pert of Ireland then 
subject to England into twelve counties palatine, and this 
region became subsequently known as the Pale, but the 
limite varied at different times. 

Nothing, indeed, but the feuds and weakness of the Irish 
tribes enabled the adventurers to hold the districts of 
Drogheda, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork, which formed 
what was thenceforth known as the English Pale. 

J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, IV. iv. 
To leap the pale, to overstep the bounds; be extrava- 
gant. 

Your full feeding wil make you leane, your drinking 
too many healthes will take all health from you, your 
leaping the pale will cause you looke pale. 

The Manin the Moone (1600). (Nares.) 
Deep, indeed, 
Their debt of thanks to her who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice. 
Tennyson, Princess, fi. 


pale! (pal), c. t.; pret. and pp. paled, ppr. pal- 
ing. (< ME. palen, < OF. paler, paller, L. 
palare, inclose with pales, ¢ palus, a pale: see 
palel, n.] 1. To inclose with pales; fence. 


Argent, a pale 
azure. 


pale? (pal), a. and n. 


pale? (pal), n. 


pale* (pal), n. 
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Sir Thomas Gates . . . settled a new town at Arrahat- 
tuck, about fifty miles above Jamestown, paling in the 
neck above two miles from the point, from one reach of 
the river to the other. Beverley, Virginia, i 4 25. 
2. To inclose; encircle; encompass. 


Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha’ it. 
Shak,, A. and C., fi. 7. 74. 


So shall the earth with seas he paled in. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, v. 
[< ME. pale, paale, ¢ OF. 
pale, palle, pasle, F, pale = Sp. pdlido = Pg. It. 
pallido, < L. pallidus, pale, pallid, wan, ¢ pal- 
lere, be pale. Cf. pallid (a doublet of pale?) 
and pallor, from the same ut. source.] J, a. 
1. Of a whitish or wan appearance; lacking 
color; not ruddy or fresh in color or complexion; 
pallid; wan: as, a pale face. 

Now certeinly he was a fair prelat, 


He was nat pale, as a for-pyned gooat, 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1, 205. 


Why 80 pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prithee, why 80 pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 


And my most constant heart, to do him good, 
Shall check at neither pale affright nor blood. 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, v. 1. 


You look as pale asdeath. There is blood on eu hand, 
and your clothes are torn. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ili. 
2. Lacking chromatic intensity, approximating 
to white or whitish blue or whitish violet: thus, 
moonlight and lilacs are pale. A red, yellow, 
or green may be called pale if very near white. 

This night methinks is but the daylight sick ; 

It looks a little paler. Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 125, 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hilton, Song on May Morning. 


The first Writing was turned so pale that they took no 
pains to rub it out. Lister, Journey to FP: 


3. Of light color as compared with others of the 
same sort: applied especially to certain liquors: 


Suckling, 8ong. naleaceous (pa-16-a’shius), a. 


8, P. 10% palebelly (pal’bel’i), n. 


paleiform 


P U 
Pa 
\ -P 
Pre | 
a 
ad 
a b 


Various forms of Palez. 


a, the spikelet of Avena satrva (oat), showing the palea inside the 
fiowerings glume; 4, the same, the parts separated (7, the palea); 
¢, part o the receptacle of Achrllea Millifolitum with the pee 4, 
sa of the stem of a fern (Aspidiuom marginale), covered with 
pale. 


—2. In ornith., a fleshy pendulous skin of the 
chin or throat, as the dewlap or wattle of the 


turkey. 

[Also palea- 
ceous ; =F. paléacé, < NL. *paleaceus,< L. palea, 
chaff: see pale4.] In bdot., chaffy; covered with 
chaffy scales; furnished with paler; chaff-like. 


Palearctic, Palwarctic (pa-lé-ark’tik), a. ([< 


r. Tasaic, ancient, + apx7ixdc, arctic: see 
arctic.] Of or pertaining to the northern part 
of the Old World, or northern sections of the 
eastern hemisphere: distinguished from Nearc- 
tic.— Palearctic region, in Sclater’s system of zoogeog- 
raphy, the most extensive of six faunal regionsinto which 
the land-surface of the globe is divided, including all 
Europe, northern Africa. and northern Asia, being the 
regions north of those called Ethiopian and Indian. The 
southern boundary ia indeterminate, but in a general way 
corresponds to the Atlas range in Africa and the Hima- 
layas in Asia. It is divided into several subregions. 

The young of the 
American golden plover. G. Trumbull. [Mas- 
sachusetts. | 


as, pale brandy; pale sherry; pale ale.—pale Palebreast (pal’brest), n. Same as palebelly. 


bark. See bark2.— Pale catechu. Same as gambier.— 
Pale cod-liver oil. See cod-liver.— Pale gold, geld much 
alloyed with silver, 80 as to havea light- yellow color. =Syn. 
Pale, Pallid, Wan, colorless. The first three words stand 
in the order of strength; the next degree beyond wan is 
ghastly, which means deathly pale. (See ghastly.) To be 
pale may be natural, as the pale blue of the violet; the 
American Indian calls the white man paleface; to be pallid 
or wan isa sign of ill health. Paleness may be a brief or 
momentary state; pallid and wan express that which is 
not so quickly recovered from. Pale has a wide range of 
application ; pallid and wan apply chiefly to the human 
countenance, though with possible figurative extension. 
IT.t 2. Paleness; pallor. [{Rare.] 
A sudden pale, 


Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 
Usurps her cheek. Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 589. 


pale2 (pal), v.; pret. and pp. paled, ppr. pali 


n e 
[< OF. pallir, palir, F. pdlir, grow pale, < . 
pallere, be pale: see pale?, a.) J, tntrans. To 
grow or turn pale; hence, to become insignifi- 
cant. 
October's clear and noonday sun 
Paied in the breath-smoke of the gun. 
W hitter, Yorktown. 


The wife, who watch’d his face 
Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
II. trans. To make pale; diminish the bright- 
ness of; dim. 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 


And ‘gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
Shak., Hamlet, {. 5. 90. 


Afar a jagged streak of lightning burned, 
Paling the sunshine that the dark woods lit. 


[Also peel (see peel3),< OF. pale, 
L. pala, a spade, shovel, a bakers’ pale, a 
winnowing-shovel.] 1. A bakers’ shovel or 
peel.— 2. An instrument for trying the quali- 
ty of cheese; a cheese-scoop. &£. H. Knight. 
[ME. paly, 
€ OF. paille, F. paille, chaff, straw, = Sp. 


aya 


paledt (pald), a. 


pale-deadt (pal’ ded), a. 


pale-ey 


paleface (pal’fas), x. 


aley, payly, chaff, pale-hearted (pal ‘hir’ted), a. 


{ Massachusetts. ] 


palebuck (pal’ buk), n. [Tr. D. bleekbok.] An 


antelope, the ourebi or bleekbok. 
[< ME. paled, palyd ; ¢ pale}, 
n., 5, + -ed2.] Striped as with different colors. 


Thane presez a preker ine, fulle proudely arayede, 

That beres alle of pourpour, palyde with sylver: 

Byygly on a broune stede he profers fulle e 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 


Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne, 

Pinckt upon gold, and paled part per part. 
Spenser, F. Q., VI. il. 6. 
Lack-luster, as in 
Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 48. 


1875. 


death; ghast 


paledness (pa’led-nes), m. Paleness. J. Beau- 


mont, Psyche, vii. 71. 
(pal‘id),a. Having pale or dim eyes. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
Milton, Nativity, 1. 180. 

A name fora white per- 
son attributed to the American Indians, as if 
translated from a term in their languages. 

The hunting-grounds of the Lenape contained vales as 
pleasant, streams as pure, and flowers as sweet as the 


“heaven of the pale-faces,” 
vA F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxxiiL 


een (pal’fast),a. Having a pale or wan 


ace. 


And now the pale-faced empress of the night 
Nine times had filled her orb with borrowed light. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Epistles, xi. 51. 


tiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 247. palefrenier (pal’e-fre-nér), ». [OF., < paler, 


a palfrey: see palfrey.] In the middle ages 
and later, a stable-servant who had charge of 
horses, and particularly of the riding-horses or 
palfreys. Also written palfrenier. Scott, Monas- 
tery, XXxv. 

Dispirited ; 
Shak., Macbeth, iv. 1. 85. 


cowardly; craven. 


= Pg. palha =It. paglia, straw, < L. palea, chaff, paleichthyological, palewichthyological (pa- 


= Gr. 7a/7, fine meal. Cf. Skt. paldla, straw. 


Hence ult. pallet], palliasse, ete.] 1+. Chaff.— 
2. In bot., same as palea (a). 
palea (pa’lé-ii), n.; pl. palew (-6). [NL., ¢ L. 


palea, chaff: see palet.] 1. In bot.: (a) One 
of the chaff-like bracts or scales subtending 
the individual flowers in the heads of many 
Composite ; chaff. (b) The seales on the stems 
of certain ferns. (c) The seale-like, usually 
membranaceous organ in the flowers of grass- 
es which is situated upon a secondary axis in 
the axil of the flowering gluime and envelops 
the stamens and pistil. At is always bicarinate 
and is usually bidentate. Also called palet. 


paleiform (pa‘lé-i-f6rm), a. 


1é-ik’thi-0-loj’1-kal), a. 
-ic-al, 


{< paleichthyolog-y + 
Of or pertaining to paleichthyology. 


paleichthyologist, paleichthyologist (pa-lé- 


ik-thi-ol’o-jist), 2. [¢ paleichthyolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in or writes on paleichthy- 
ology. Science, III. 430. 


paleichth ology, Palwichthyology ( a-lé-ik- 


thi-ol’0-ji), ”. r. wadaoc, ancient, + E. ich- 
thyoloqgy.) That branch of ichthyology which 
treats of extinct or fossil fishes. Also paleo- 


ichthyoloqy. 

{< L. palea, chaff, 
+ forma, form.) Having the appearance of 
ehaff. Thomas, Med. Dict. 


paleis 
paleist, x. A Middle English form of palace. 
palely (pal’li), adv. With paleness; with a pale 
or wan look or appearance. 
Amelia took the news very palely and calmly. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvill. 
palempore, palempour, ». See palampore. 
palendart, palandriet (pal’en-diir, pal’an-dri), 
n. (OF. palandrie, palandrin, F. balandre = Sp. 
Pg. balandra = It. palandrea, palandra, <« ML. 
ee a kind of ship; ef. bilander.] A 
ind of coasting-vessel; a bilander. Also pal- 
landre. 
Palandrie be great fiat vessels made like Feriboats to 
transport horse. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 122. 
paleness (pal’nes), ». The character or con- 
dition of being pale; wanness; defect of color; 
want of freshness or ruddiness; whiteness of 
look. =Syn. See pale2, a. 
paleo-. For words so beginning, not found be- 
hal see sry jase enthropie Gael 
e€0-an 0 an Opic (pa* 1e-0- 
anthro AiK}e “4 Pr Gr. mrp A ancient, + 
avipurroc, man.] Of or pertaining to prehis- 


toric man. 

paleobotanical, palwobotanical (pa’lé-d-bo- 
tan’i-kal), a. [< paleobotan-y + -ic-al.] Of or 
pertaining to paleobotany. Also paleophytic. 

paleobotanist, palzobotanist oe a 
nist), n. [< paleobotan-y + -ist.] One versed 
in or engaged in the study of paleobotany. 

paleobotany, palzobotany SD ea Ste 
n. [< Gr. raAaidc, ancient, + E. botany.] That 
department of poco aces which treats of fos- 
sil plants, as distinguished from paler ce 
or the study of fossil animals; the science or 
study of fossil plants; geologic botany. Also 
paleophytology. Compare paleozodlogy. 

paleocosmic, palsocosmic inet lee Foe al) 
a. [« Gr. wadacdc, ancient, Koojoc, world. } 
Pertaining or relating to the ancient world, or 
to the earth during former geological periods. 
Antediluvian men may... in geology be Pleistocene 
as distinguished from modern, or Palocosmic as distin- 
guished frum Neocosmic. 
Dawson, Origin of the World, p. 285. 
paleocrystic, palwocrystic (pa’lé-d-kris’tik), 
a. [< Gr. radadc, ancient, + xpioc, frost: see 
crystal.] Consisting of ancient ice: first ap- 
pee by the nae of the British north po- 
ar expedition (1875-6) to the ice-floes encoun- 
tered on the furthest northern advance of the 
party under command of Captain Markham. 
paleo-ethnological, paleo-ethnological (pa’- 
16-6-eth-n6-loj‘i-kal), a. Pertaining to the sci- 
ence of pple erage 
paleo-ethnologist, paleo-ethnologist (pa‘lé- 
0-eth-nol’0-jist), m. [< paleo-ethnolog-y + -ist.] 
One who is versed in paleo-ethnology. 
paleo-ethnology, palzo-ethnology (pi1é-6- 
eth-nol’6-ji), n. [« Gr. madaidc, ancient, + E. 
phaalogy The science of the most primitive 
peoples or races; the ethnology of the earliest 
times. 

Paleogene, Palwogene ( pa'lé-o-jen), n. [< Gr. 
madAaoyernc, < madaioc, ancient, + -yev7yc, born: 
see -gene.) In geol., a division of the Tertiary, 
suggested, but not generally adopted, which 
would embrace the Eocene and Oligocene, 
while that part of the Tertiary which is newer 
than Oligocene would be denominated Nengene. 
This subdivision of the groups newer than the Cretaceous 
has been advocated as being more in harmony with the 
results of paleontological investigation than that at pres- 
ent maintained. i 


paleograph, palswograph (pa’lé-0-graf), n. 
Gr. maZatdc, ancient, + ypadgerv, write.) An an- 
ae eee est Rev. 

paleographer, paleographer (pa-lé-og’ra-féer 
n. [< paleograph-y + oi One who is skilled 


in paleography. | 
paleogra hic, alwographic (pa’lé-6-graf’ik), 
a. [= F. paléographique; as paleograph-y + 


-ic.] Of or pertaining to paleography. 
paleographical, palwographical (pa“lé-o- 
graf‘i-kal), a. [« paleographic + -al.] Based 


on or connected with paleography; relating to paleontologically, paleontologically (pa-lé- 6-10}’i-kal), a. 


palece apy: 
paleographically, paleographically (pa‘le- 
6-graf’i-kal-i), adv. As regards paleography ; 


by paleography. 

paleographist. palzographist (pa-16- og’ ra- 
fist), n. [« paleograph-y + -ist.] A paleog- 
rapher, 


paleography, paleography (pa-lé-og’ra-fi), n. 
=F. paléographie = Sp. palengiapa = Pg. pa- 
eographia = It. paleografia, < NL. paleogra- 
phia, < Gr. wadaidc, ancient, + -ypadia, < ypagecy, 
write.] 1. An ancient manner of writing; or, 
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more generally, ancient methods of writing col- 
lectively.—2. The science or art of decipher- 
ing ancient documents or writing, including the 
knowledge of the various characters used at 
different periods by the scribes of different 
nations and languages, their usual abbrevia- 
tions, etc.; the study of ancient written docu- 
ments and modes of writing. See epigraphy, 
and compare diplomatics. 

While epigraphy ... is the science which deals with 
inscriptions engraved on stone or metal or other enduring 
material as memorials for future ages, palwography takes 
cognizance of writings of a literary, economical, or legal 


nature, written generally with stile, reed, or pen, on tab- 
lets, rolls, or books. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 143. 


aleoichthyological alseoichthyological 
ECL ERT LANES E ND a. Same as pateich- 
thyological. 
paleoichthyologist, palzoichthyologist (pa’- 
1é-6-ik-thi-ol’6-jist), n. Same as paleichthyolo- 


gist. deat 
paleoichthyology, paleoichthyology (pa’lé- 
6-ik-thi-ol’6-ji), n. Same as paleicht yology. 
paleola (pa-lé’0-li), n.; pl. paleolx (-16). [NL., 
dim. < L. palea, chaff: see pale4.] In bot., a di- 
minutive palea, or one of a secondary order: 
same as lodicule. Gray. 
paleolate (pa’le-o-lat), a. [< paleola + -ate1.] 
In bot., furnished with paleole. 
paleolith, palzolith (pa’lé-9-lith), n. [¢ Gr. 
ra/aiéc, ancient, + Aifoc, stone.) An unpolished 
stone object or implement belonging to the 
earlier stone age. mate 
paleolithic, paleolithic (pa’16-6-lith’ik),a.and 
n. [<paleolith + -ic.] I, a. Characterized by the 
existence of ancient and roughly finished stone 
implements. The so-called ‘‘stone age,” or prehistoric 
division of the ‘‘ recent” or “‘ human” period, has been sepa- 
rated into two subdivisions, the paleolithic and the neolith- 
ic,in supposed accordance with the degree of progreas made 
in working tlints and otherstony materials into shapes suit- 
able for weapons and implements of various kinds. The 
paleolithic epoch has been subdivided in various ways by 
different investigators in various regions. In France some 
have called deposits containing the rudest flint implements 
Chellean, from the locality St. Acheul near Amiens; other 
deposits with more finished work have been denominated 
Mousterian (from Moustier, on the Vezére); and those with 
objects of still higher grades of finish have received the 
names of Solutrian (from Solutré, Sadne-et- Loire) and Mag- 
dalenian (from La Madeleine, on the Veztre). Neither the 
larger nor the minor subdivisions of the stone age have any 
general chronological value. 


II. x. A stone implement of the paleolithic 
or stone age. ([Rare.] 
The Smithsonian Institution has just issued a circular 


of enquiry, asking for information as to the discovery of 
rude relics resembling paleolithics. 


Amer, Antiquarian, X. 128. 

paleolithical, palzolithical (pa’16-6-lith’i- 

kal), a. [< paleolithic + -al.] Same as paleo- 
lithic. 


Boban Collection of Antiquities (1887), 
paleologist, paleologist (pi-16-0l’6-jist), n. 


< paleolog-y + -ist.] One conversant with pa- 
eology; a student of or a writer on anti uty. 

paleology, palswology (pi-16-0l’6-ji), n. [= t. 
paleologia, < Gr. as if *wadAato/oyia, < taAato 
speak of or examine ancient things, 
ancient, + Aéyerv, speak: see Glan) 
of antiquities; archwology. 

paleontographical, paleontographical (pa- 
1é-on-to-graf’i-kal), a. [« paleontograph-y + 
-ic-al. Cf. F. paléontographique.| Descriptive 
of fossil organisms; of or pertaining to paleon= 
tography. 

paleontography, palwontography (pa/1é-on- 
tog’ra-fi), n. ‘o . paléontographie, < Gr. ma- 
Aaidc, ancient, + ov, being, neut. pl. dvra, be- 
ings, + -ypadia, ¢ ypagecv, write. ] escriptive 
paleontology; the description of fossils or a 
treatise upon them, 

paleontologic, paleontologic (pa-]é-on-t6-loj’- 
ik),a. [= F. paleontologique; as paleontolog-y 
+ -ic.] Same as paleontological. 

paleontological, pare ontolorical (pa-lé-on- 
to-loj‘i-kal), a. [< paleontologic + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to paleontology. 


yely, 
< madardc, 
The study 


on-td-loj’1-kal-1), adv. In a paleontological 
sense; from a paleontological point of view. 
paleontologist, palzontologist (pa*lé-on-tol’- 
O-jist), 2. (= F. paléontologiste; as paleontol- 
og-y + -ist.}] One who is versed in paleon- 
tology. 
paleontology, palzontology (pa’1é6-on-tol’6- 
ji), ». (= F. paléontologie, ¢ Gr. ma2atdé¢, an- 
cient, + ov, being, neut. pl. évra, beings, + 
-Aoyta, ¢ Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] The science 
of the former life of the globe; the study of the 
life of former geologic periods; that branch of bi- 
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ology which treats of fossil organisms, and es- 
pecially of fossil animals; paleozodlogy and 
paleobotany. Also called oryctozoology. 

paleophytic, palwophytic (pa‘lé-o-fit’ik), a. 
(< Gr. mazaéc, ancient, + gurdv, plant, + -ic.] 
1. Same as paleobotanical.—2,. Relating to or 
considered from the standpoint of fossil plants: 
as, a paleophytic period. 

paleophytological, paleophytological (pa‘le- 
0-fi-to-loj‘i-kal), a. (< paleophytolog-y + -ic-al.] 
Of or pocaiame to paleophytology. 

paleop ytologist, palzophytologist (pa“1é-6- 
fi-tol’o-Jist),n. [« paleophytolog-y + -ist.] One 
te a bl in Sees ana te 
aleo » paleo (pa‘1é-6-fi- 

baron aye id ce malelée, ancient + gvror, 
plant, + -Aoyia, < Aéyecv, speak: see -ology. Cf. 
phytology.) Same as paleobotany. 

paleornithological, palzornithological (pi- 
16-6r’ni-tho-loj’i-kal), @. ([« paleornitholog-y 

-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to paleornithology. 

paleornithology, palzornithology (pai-lé-6r- 
ni-thol’6-ji), nm. (« Gr. wadaidc, ancient, 
ornithology.) The science of fossil birds; the 
department of paleontology which treats of fos- 
sil birds. 

paleotechnic, palwotechnic (pa’lé-6-tek’nik), 
a. (< Gr, wadadc, ancient, + téx17, art: see tech- 
nic.| Pertaining to or practising primitive art. 

paleotropical, palsotropical (pa’lé-6-trop’i- 
kal), a. [« Gr. madatéc, ancient, + E. tropical.) 
Of or relating to the tropical or subtropical re- 
gions of the Old World. The western Paleotrapical 
region ia the Ethiopian, the middle is the Indian, and the 
eastern is the Australian, P. L. Sclater, 1858. 

paleous (pa’lé-us), a. [= It. paglioso, < L. as if 
Waelder < palea, chaff: see pale4.] Chaffy; 
like chaff. 


Strawsand paleous bodies. Sir 7’. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 4. 


paleovolcanic, paleovolcanic (pa‘lé6-6-vol- 
kan’ik), a. ([« Gr. mradAadéc, ancient, + E. rol- 
canic.] Voleanic and of a period older than the 


Tertiary. Rocks newer than the Cretaceous have been 
called by Rosenbusch neovolcanic, and are frequently dis- 
tinguished by geologists as modern voleantc, or simply as 
volcanic, while the paleovolcanic rocks are most generally 
designated as eruptive. 
Paleozoic, Palzozoic (pa’1é-6-20’ik),a. [= F. 
nan a < Gr. ma/aioc, ancient, + fw, life.] 
geol., belonging to or constituting a geologi- 
cal formation characterized by the presence of 
ancient forms of life: applied to the oldest divi- 
sion of the geological series, beginning with the 
lowest stratified fossiliferous group, and extend- 
ing ps hed to the base of the Triassic, or to the 


top of the Permian. The grand divisions of the Pale- 
ozoic are, proceeding upward or to groups later in age, the 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian. (See these 
yore) Of these the Permian is much the least important. 
The other divisions have been designated respectively as 
the ‘‘age of mollusks,” the “ age of fishes,” and the “age of 
coal or of land-plants.” The Paleozoic series may, from a 
paleontological point of view, be properly separated into 
two great divisions, a newer and an older. The former em- 
braces the Silurian; the latter, the Devonian, Carbonifer- 
ous, and Permian. The older Paleozoic is distinguished 
by the great predominance of graptolites, trilobites, and 
brachiopods, and by the absence of vertebrates; the newer 
Paleozoic, by the number and variety of the fishes and am- 
phibia, by the ene ante of graptolites and trilobites, 
and by an extraordinarily develo flora, largely cryp- 
togamic in character, from which a very considerable 
part of the coal of the globe has been formed. Rocks of 
Paleozoic age are spread over wide areas. They are es- 
ecially important in the eastern and northeastern United 
tates and in the Upper Mississippi valley, in which re- 
gions they usually form the surface-rock, being covered 
only with detrital formations of the most recent age. 
Almost the whole of the bed-rock in New York and Penn- 
sylvania is of Paleozoic age, and here the various groups 
of this series were studied out by the Geological Surveys 
of those States from 1834 on. To the labors of Sedgwick 
and Murchison in Wales and western England, carried on 
at about the same time with the beginnings of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Surveys, is due the larger share 
of the credit of disentangling the complicated structure 
of aregion where the Paleozoic rocks are extensively de- 
veloped, and it is there that the materials were obtained 
for the establishment by Murchison of the Silurian and 
Devonian systems, which, with the Carboniferous and Per- 
mian, form the Paleozoic epoch. 
paleozodlogical Pare cecaloe ica! (pa‘lé-6-26- 
(Cpaleozodlog-y + -ic-al.) Of or 
pertaining to paleozodlogy; relating to fossil 
animals, without regard to fossil plants. 
paleozodlogy, palzozodlogy pallet 
yj) n [= F. paléozoologie, < Gr. Ta7aioc, an- 
cient, + (ocr, an animal, + -dAoyia, ¢ 78 ea, 
speak: see -ology.] Geologic zoédlogy; the de- 
pattment of paleontology which treats of zodl- 
ogy, a8 distinguished from paleobotany; the 
study of fossil animals. It is the chief province 
of phylogeny. 
Palermitan (pa-lér’mi-tan), a. and n. [< Pa- 
lermo (see def.) + -ite2 + -un.] JI, a. Of or 
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pertaining to Palermo, a city of Sicily, or its 
inhabitants, or the province of Palermo. 

IT. n. A native or an inhabitant of Palermo, 
a city and province of Sicily. 


paleron, 7. Same as pauldron. 
alest, n. A Middle English form of palace. 
alestinian (pal-es-tin’i-an), a. [< L. Pales- 


tina, Palestine,< Gr. TlaAacorivy (also, in the ear- 
lier writers, 7 HlaAaorivy Svpia or 7 Tupia 7 Wadar- 
orivy, ‘Palestinian Syria’), Palestine (prop. fem. 
(se. 37, land) of IlaAaorivoc, of Palestine, as a 
noun an inhabitant of Palestine), prop. the 
country of the Philistines, as in Josephus; ex- 
tended under the Romans to all Judea, and 
later (in the 5th century) to Samaria, Galilee, 
and Perma: see Philistine.] | Of or pertaining 
to Palestine, or the Holy Land, a region in 
southwestern Syria. 

palestra, palestra (pa-les’tri),».; pl. palestre, 


palestre (-tré). [= F. hgh = Sp. Pg. It. 
palestra, < L. palestra, ¢ Gr. wadaiorpa, & wres- 
tling-school, ¢ vadaiew, wrestle, < ™aAn, wres- 


tling; ef. tdAAev, swing, throw.] In Gr. antig.: 

(a) A public ‘pace appropriated to exercises, 

under official direction, in wrestling and athlet- 
ies, intended especially for the benefit of ath- 
letes training to contend in the public games. 
(6) Wrestling and athletics. 

palestral (pa-les’tral), a. (< ME. 
It. palestrale; as palestra + -al.] 
lestric. 


alestral = 
ame as pa- 


Of the feste and pleyes palestral 
At my vigile, I preye the take gode hede 
That al be wel. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 304. 


palestrian (pa-les’tri-an), a. [< palestra + 
-tan.] Same as palestric. 

palestric (pa-les’trik), a. 
Sp. paléstrico = Pg. It. palestrico, < L. 
cus, < Gr. mahaorpixés, teloniine to the pales- 
tra, < wa/aiorpa, wrestling: see palestra.) Of 
or pertaining to the palestra or the exercise of 
wrestling; athletic. 

palestrical (pa-les’tri-kal), a. 
-al.]) Same as palestric. 

palet! (pa‘let), n. [< pulet + -et.] Same as 
palea, 1, and in more common use by botanists. 

palet?t, ». See pallets. 

palet?}, x. A Middle English form of palate. 

palet4, x. See palette. 

paletiological, paletiological (pa-16’ti-d-loj’- 
i-kal), a. [< paletiolog-y + -ic-al.] Of or be- 
longing to pa re Whewell, Hist. Induct. 
Sciences, xviii. 6, § 5. 

paletiologist, paletiologist (pa-l6-ti-ol’9-jist), 
n. [< paletiolog-y + -ist.] One who is versed 
in DeleHioicey: Whewell, Hist. Induct. Scei- 
aletiology.’ paimtiology (pé-16-ti-o1’6-ji) 
aletio #10 pa-16-ti-ol’6-ji), n. 

PProp. a elostiologe ; er. madatéc, ancient, + 
aitia, cause, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, say: see -vlogy. 
Cf. etiology.|] That science, or mode of specula- 
tion or investigation, which explains past con- 
ditions by the law of causation, by reasoning 
from present conditions, or which endeavors to 
ascend to a past state of things by the aid of the 
evidence of the present. JV hewell, Philos. In- 
duct. Sciences, I. x. 1. 

pale uet, ». ([OF.: see paltock.] In the 
fifteenth century, a coat of fence, apparently 
a brigandine or jesserant. See those words. 

paletot (pal’e-to), n. (< F. paletot, a paletot, 
an overcoat: see paltock.] A loose outer gar- 
ment for a man or 8 woman. 

palette (pal’et), n. [Also pallet, palet; < F. pa- 
lette, a flat tool for spreading things, a aa a 

r. 


{= F. palestrique = 
alestri- 


[< palesiric + 


slab for colors, OF. also paellette, paclete = 


Sp. Pg. paleta, < It. 
ula, dim. 0 


poe. a flat blade, a spat- 
palette, di 


pala, a spade, < L. pala, 
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Various forms of Palettes (def. x). 
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a spade: see pales, ] 


1. A thin usually oval or paliform (pal’i-férm), a. 


paling 
(< L. palus, a stake 


oblong board or tablet witha holeforthethumb (see pee alus), + forma, form.] Resembling 


at one end, on which a painter lays his pigments 
when painting.— 2. The set of colors or pig- 


a palus, or having its form: as, a paliform lobe 


or 


rocess. 
ments available for one class or character of Palilia (pa-lil’i-#), n. pl. [L., neut. pl. of Pa- 


work; the set of colors which a painter has on 
his palette when painting a picture: thus, in 
ceramics the under-glaze palette is much more 
limited than the over-glaze. 
It is impossible to give Turner's 
bly varied very much at different times. 
P. @. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, xxi. 
3. In metal-working, a breastplate against which 
a person leans to furnish pressure for the 
hand-drill.—4. In med.: (a) A light wooden 
spatula used for percus- 
sion in massage. (b) A 
light splint for the hand. 


, which proba- 


—5. A small plate pro- 
tecting the set of the 
armor.—86. entom., & 


disk-shaped organ formed 
by three dilated tarsal 
joints which are closely 
united. It is found especially 
on the front and middle tarsi of 
the males of certain aquatic 
beetles; the joints have cupules 
or suckers beneath, by which the insect clings to smooth 
surfaces. 


7. In ornith., a parrot of the genus Priont- 

turus: so called from the conformation of the 

tail.—8. In conch., see pallet2, 10.—To set the 

palette, to lay upon it the pigments in a certain order. 
a a 


palette-knife (pal’et-nif), n. 1. A thin, flexi- 
ble, round-pointed blade set in a handle, used 
by painters for mixing colors on a palette or 


Palette of right arm, made 
to swing sidewise, to allow 
the lance to be Jaid in rest; 
isth century, 


on a grinding-slab, and by druggists for mixing palimpsest (pal’imp-sest), 2. 


salves. These knives are of various forms, ac- 
cording to the uses to which they are put.— 2. 
In printing, a thin blade of flexible steel, about 
one inch in width, and six or more inches in 
length, fitted to a handle, used by pressmen to 
aid the distribution of printing-ink on any flat 
surface. 

palewise (pal’wiz), a. In her., same as palyl 
(which see). 

paleyst, paleyset,. Middle English forms of 
palace. 


palfrenier, ». Same as palefrenier. 
palfrey (pal’fri), ». (< ME. palfrey, palefrey, 
palefrat, palefrei, < OF. palefrei, palefreid, pale- 
igs palefray, palefroy palefroy, F. palefroi = 
. palafre, palafret = Sp. palafren = Pg. pala- 
rem = It. palafreno, a palfrey, = D. paard = 
LG. pert = OHG. parafrid, Baa ba parefret, 
parfrit, pherfrit, pferfrit, MHG. pferit, pharit, 
pfert, G. pferd, a horse, < ML. paraveredus, pa- 
ravredus, parafredus, palafredus, parefredus, an 
extra post-horse, < Gr. zapa, beside, + ML. rere- 
dus, post-horse, perhaps < L. vehere, draw, + 
rheda, reda, reda, a traveling-carriage; prob. of 
Celtic origin. } saddle-horse; an ordinary 
riding-horse, as distinguished from a war-horse ; 
especially, a woman’s saddle-horse. 
He yaf horse and palfreyes, and robe and armures full 
feire and riche. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 132. 
By his [Ferdinand's] side was his young queen, mounted 
on a milk-white , and wearing a skirt, or under- 
garment, of rich brocade. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
palfreyed (pal’frid), a. [< palfrey + -ed2.] Rid- 
ing on, or supplied with, a palfrey. 
Such dire achievements sings the bard, that tells 
Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magic spells. 
Tickell, On the Prospect of Peace. 
Pali! (pé’lé), n.and a. [Hind., Pali, ete., Palé.] 
I. n. The sacred language of the Buddhists in 
Ceylon and Farther India: a Prakritic dialect, 
or later form of Sanskrit. 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the Pali language 
or alphabet. 
pali?, x. Plural of palus. 
palier-glissant (F. pron. pa-lid’glé-son’), n. 
[F. palter glissant: palier, the landing of a stair- 
case; glissant, slippery, ppr. of glisser, slip: see 
glissant.) In mach., same as water-bearing. 
palification (pal’i-fi-ka’shon), n. [Formerly 
also pallification; < F. palification, < palifier, 
strengthen soil by stakes, = It. palificare, make 
a foundation of stakes or piles, stake, < ML. 
*palificare (in palificatio(n-), a series of stakes 
at a mill-dam), < L. palus, stake (see pale!), + 
JSacere, make (see -fy). Cf. palafitte.]) The act 
or method of rendering ground firm by driving 
piles or posts into it. 
Among which notes I haue said eine He pallification 


or pyling of the ground-plot commanded by Vitruvius. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquir, p. 19, 


palimbacchius (pal’im-ba-ki’us), ”.; pl. tls 
at 


'S 


palindromic (pal-in-drom’ik), a. 


palindromical (pal-in-drom’i-kal), a. 
palindromist (pal’in-dr6-mist), n. 


paling (pa‘ling), n. 


lilis, of or pertaining to Pales (see def.).] In 
Rom. antig., an annual festival held on April 
21st in honor of Pales, the tutelary divinity of 


shepherds. The festival was also solemnized as the 
natal day of Rome, which was reputed to have been found- 
ed on that by Romulus, e ceremonies included 
bloodless sacrifices, lustration of the people by means of 
smoke and sprinkling with water, purification of stables 
with laurel-boughs and of domestic animals by causing 
them to pass through smoke produced by burning pre- 
rings substances, and, finally, bonfires, music, and feast- 


ng. 
palillogy (pa-lil’6-ji),. [Also, improp., palil- 


ogy; = It. palilogia, < L. palilogia, for *palil- 
logia, < Gr. madAdoyia, a repetition of what has 
been said, < madiAAoyoc, repeating (wamAoyeiv, 
repeat),< rad:v, again, + Aéyerv, say.] In rhet., 
repetition of a word or words; especially, im- 
mediate repetition of a single word or phrase: 
in this more restricted sense same as diplasias- 
mus, epizeuxis, or gemination. The following is 
an example: 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee. 
Isa. xxxvifi. 19. 


bacchii (-1). [L., < Gr. madguBaxyewc, wad ax- 
xetoc, < maduv, back (reversed), + Baxyeioc, bac- 
chius.] In anc. pros.: (a) A foot consisting of 
two long syllables followed by a short syllable 
——v). Usually called antibacchius. (b) Less 
requently, a foot consisting of a short syllable 
followed by two long syllables (~——). Now 
commonly called bacchius (which see). 
{= F. palim - 
seste = Sp. Pg. palimpsesto = It. palinsesto, < 
palimpsestus, mn., < Gr. madiuynorov, a palimp- 
sest, neut. of raAiuyyoroc, scratched or scraped 
again, < maddy, back (to the former condition), 
+ yYnotéc, verbal adj. of yderv, yj, rub, rub 
smooth.] 1. A parchment or other writing- 
material from which one writing has been 
erased or rubbed out to make room for another; 
hence, the new writing or manuscript upon 
such a parchment. ; 
Amongst the most curious of the literary treasures we 
saw are a manuscript of some of St. Augustine's works, 


written upon a paltmpsest of Cicero’s “De Republica,” 
etc. Greville, Memoirs, May 12, 1880. 


2. Any inscribed slat, etc., particularly a mon- 
umental brass, which has been turned and en- 
graved with new inscriptions and devices on 
the reverse side. 

A large number of brasses in eupene are palim 8, 


the back of an ancient brass having been engraved for the 
more recent memorial. Encyc. Brit., 1V. 219. 


alinal (pal’i-nal), a. [« Gr. ré2cv, backward, 
+ -al.}_ Directed or moved backward, or not- 
ing such direction or motion: as, the palinal 
mode of mastication, in which the food is acted 
on as the lower jaw retreats: opposed to proal. 
E. D. Cope. See propalinal. 


palindrome pate rom),”. [= F. palindrome 


= Sp. palindromo = Pg. It. palindromo, < Gr. 
tadivdpowoc, running back, < zaAa, back, + 
dpayeivy, run.] A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same either from left to right or from 
right to left. The English language has few 
palindromes. Examples are—‘‘Madam, Pm 
Adam” i ede speech of Adam to Eve); 
“lewd did I live & evilI did dwel” (John Tay- 


lor). 
Spun out riddles, and weav’'d fiftie tomes 
Of logogriphes and curious palindromes. 
B. Jonson, An Execration upon Vulcan. 


[< Gr. wa2ev- 
dpoucxéc, recurring (of the tide), < madivdpopoc, 
papa semen see palindrome.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a palindrome; that forms 
or constitutes a palindrome; that reads the 
same either forward or backward: as, palin- 
dromic verses, 

{< pal- 


indromic + -al.] Same as palindromic. 

[< palin- 
drome + -ist.]) A writer or inventor of palin- 
dromes. 

[< ME. palynge; verbal n. 
of ee ,v.] 1. Pales or stakes collectively. 
—2. A fence formed by connecting pointed 
vertical stakes by horizontal rails above and 
below; a picket fence; hence, in general, that 
which incloses or fencesin; in the plural, pales 
collectively as forming a fence. 


paling 


The park paling was still the boundary on one side, and characteristic of such an arrangement: as,a the noun. 


unds. 


she soon passed one of the gates into the 
judice, xxxv. 


Jane Austen, Pride and 

Th 88- ings of the park. 
ewes par Ainsworth, Rookwood, fii. 1. 
St. Stripes on cloth resembling pales.—4t. 
The putting of the stripes called pales on cloth. 
The d ende , barryn dynge : 
wyndyng, Or | heudsaee and semblable waste af eta 
vanitee. 


palinodical (pal-i-nod’i-kal), a. 
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palinodic pericope; the palinodic form of com- 
position. 
odic. 


-ic-al.) Same as palinodial. 
Say’st thou so, my palinodical rhymster? 
Dekker. 


[< palinode + palisade-parenchyma ( 
pa 


pall 


To surround, inclose, or fortify 
with a palisade or palisades. 


See epodic, mesodic, periodic?, pro- palisade-cell (pal-i-sad’sel), ». In bot., one of 


the cells composing palisade-tissue. 
al-i-sad’ pa -reng’ki- 
ame as palisade-tissue. 

In bot., 


mi), 7. 
e-tissue (pal-i-sad’tish’3), n. 


, Satiromastix. the green parenchymatous mesophy] next the 


Chaucer, Parson's Tale. palinodist (pal’i-n6-dist),». [< palinode + -tst.] 


paling-board (pa‘ling-bord), n. Anoutsidepart <A writer of palinodes. 


of a tree saw 
to be sawed into deals. 
palingenesia (pal‘in-je-né’si-i), n. 
palingenesy.]| Same as palingenesis. 
The restoration of Herodotus to his place in literature, 


his Palingenesia, has been no caprice. 


De Quincey, Herodotus. 

palingenesis perm sen eels), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 

cay, again, + yéveorc, production. Cf. palin- 
genesy.)] 1. A new or second birth or produc- 
tion; the state of being born again; regenera- 
tion. 

Out of the ruined 1 
that are trodden under 
dust, the poet calls up a 


New institutions pin 3 
and in and through which {t even draws nearer to a final 
unity, a rehabilitation, a palingenesis. 

Eneye. Brit., TIT. 286, 
2. In mod. bdiol., hereditary evolution, as dis- 
tinguished from kenogenesis or vitiated evolu- 
tion; ontogenesis true to heredity, not modi- 
fied by adaptation; the “ breeding true” of an 
individual organism with reference to its pedi- 
gree; the development of the individual ac- 
cording to the character of its lineage. See 
biogeny. Sometimes called palingeny. 

To the original, simple descent he (Haeckel) applies 
the term palingenesis; to the modified and later growth, 
coenogeneais, E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 126. 
3+. The supposed production of animals either 
from a preéxistent gies 3 organism, on which 
they are parasites, or from putrescent ani- 
mal matter. Brande and Cor.—4. In entom., 
metaboly or metamorphosis; the entire trans- 
formation of an insect, or transition from one 
state to another, in each of which the insect 
has a different form. 


[ML.: see 


e and forgotten mansion, bowers 
Pus pleasure-houses that are 
ingenesis. De Quincey. 


palingenesy (pal-in-jen’e-si), 7. ie F. palin- 
génésie = Sp. It. patingenesia, < ML. palinge- 
nesia, ¢ Gr. madtyyevecia, new birth, < mau, 


again, + yéveorc, birth: see genesis.) Same as 
palingenesis. 

palingenetic (pal‘in-jé-net’ik), a. ([«< palin- 
genesis, after genetic.] Of or pertaining to palin- 
genesis.— Palingenetic process. See the quotation. 

The term palingenetic process (or reproduction of the his- 
tory of the germ) is applied to all such phenomena in the 
history of the germ as are exactly reproduced, in con- 
sequence of conservative heredity, in each succeeding 

eneration, and which, therefore, enable us to directly in- 
er the corresponding processes in the tribal history of 
the developed ancestors. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), I. 10. 
palingenetically (pal’in-jé-net’i-kal-i), adv. 
In a palingenetic manner; by palingenesis. 
Haeckel. 

Dp eny (pal’in-je-ni), n. [< Gr. m4é/u, again, 
+ -yévera, < -yevfc, producing: see -geny. } me 
as palingenesis, 2. 

paling-man (pa’ling-man), n. One born within 
that part of Ireland called the English pale. 

palinode (pal’i-nod), n. [Formerly also pali- 
nody, < F. palinodie = Sp. Pg. It. palinodia, < 
LL. palinodia, < Gr. wadivpdia, a recantation, < 
wadcv, again, + @d7, song: see odel.] 1. A poet- 
ical recantation, or declaration contrary to a 
former one; & poem in which a poet retracts 
the invectives contained in a former satire; 
hence, 8 recantation in general.—2. Specifi- 
cally, in Scots law, a solemn recantation de- 
manded in addition to damages in actions for 
defamation. 

palinodia (pal-i-n0’di-&), n. [LL.: see pali- 
node.} Same as palinode. 

Orpheus is made to sing a palinodia, or recantation, for 
his former error and dese iit ni 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 308. 

palinodial (pal-i-no’di-al), a. [< palinode + 
-ial.] Relating to or of the nature of a palinode. 

palinodic (pal-i-nod’ik), a. [< Gr. rat:vpdexéc, 
< adv, again, + @7, song.}] Inane. pros., con- 
sisting of four systems, of which the first and 
fourth are metrically equivalent and the sec- 
ond and third are also metrical equivalents; 
inserting between a strophe and its antistrophe 
a strophe and antistrophe of metrically differ- 
ent form (scheme: a b b’a’); pertaining to or 


palinuroid (pal-i-ni’roid), a. 
up, upon which thought acts, -0id.] Resembl 
oem 


Palinurus (psi int aa); Ne 


palisade (pal-i-sid’), v. t.; 


off in squaring the log to fit it Serena (pal’i-nd-di), n. Same as palinode. 
& 


g (pal-i-nti’ri-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pali- 
nurus + -idz.) A family of loricate macrurous 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus Pa- 
linurus. They are of cylindrical form; the feet are 
monodactyl, not ending in pincers; there is no basal an- 
tennal scale; the first abdominal segment is aera oo 
daged; and the trichobranchial podobranchis are divided 
into branchial and epipoditic portions. The Palinuride 
inhabit tropical and temperate seas, and in common with 
Scyllarids have a peculiar mode of development, the Jar- 
vee being at one stage known as 9 crabs, having no re- 
semblance to the adults, and formerly referred to a special 
supposed group of crustaceans called Phyllosomata. They 
are sometimes called thorny lobsters. See cuts under glass- 
crab and Palinurus, 

(< Palinurus + 


the genus Palinurus; of or 
to the Palinuridgz or Palinuroidea. 
alinuroidea (pal’i-ni-roi’dé-a), n. pl. [NL. 
< Palinurus + -oidea.] A group of palinuroid 
crustaceans. Haan. 

(NL., < L. Palinu- 


rus, in the Atneid, the steersman of the vessel of 
/Eneas.) 1. [l.c.] An instrument for deter- 
mining the error of a ship’s compass by the 
bearing of celestial objects.—2. The typical 
and only living genus of Palinuridz. 


Spiny Lobster (Palinurus onigarts). 


garts is known as the spiny lobster, rock-lob- 
ster, or sea-craicfish. It is common on the coast of 
Great Britain, and is brought in large numbers to the 
London markets. The antenn® are greatly developed, 
and the carapace is spiny and tuberculate. : 
3. A genus of stromateoid fishes: same as Li- 


rus. 

Pali plague. See plague. 

palisade (pal-i-sad’), 7. Poemer also palt- 
sado, palisadoe (after Sp. Pg.); = D. palissade 
= G. palisade, pallisade = Sw. palissad = Dan. 


palissade, < F. palissade (= a9 palizada = Pg. 
paligada = It. palizzata; . palissata, pali- 
gata), a palisade, < palisser, inclose with pales: 
see palise.}] 1, A fence made of strong pales 
or stakes set firmly in the ground, forming an 
inclosure, or used as & defense. In fortification it 


is often placed vertically at the foot of the counterscarp, 
or presented at an angle at the foot of a parapet. 


Some help to sink new trenches, others aid 
To ram the stones, or raise the palisade. 
Dryden, Zneid, xi. 


2. A stake, of which two or more were in for- Pa 


mer times carried by dragoons, intended to be 
planted in the ground for defense. They were 4 
eet long, with forked fron heads. In the seventeent 
century an attempt was made to combine a rest for the 
musket with the palisade. Also called swine-feather and 
Swedish feather. 
3+. A wire sustaining the hair: a feature of the 
head-dress of the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.— 4. pl. [cap.] A precipice of trap-rock 
on the western bank of the Hudson river, ex- 
tending from Fort Lee northward about fifteen 
miles. Its height is from 200 to 500 feet. The 
name is also used in various other localities for 
formations of a similar character. 
po and pp. pali- 
. palissauder ; from 


saded, ppr. palisading. [= 


palisade-worm (pal-i-sad’ wérm), x. 


palisander (pal-i-san’deér), n. 


paliset, 7. 


palish (pa’lish), a. 


palissée (pal-i-sa’), a. 


Palissy ware. 
Paliurus (Paleo 


palkee-gharee (pal’ke-gar’é),n. [< 


upper surface of a bifacial leaf, consisting of 
cells elongated in a direction at right angles 
to the epidermis. Nature, XLI. 407. See cut 
under cellular. 

A kind of 


strongle which infests horses, Strongylus arma- 
tus; also, any roundworm or nematoid of large 
size, as Eustrongylus gigas, which grows to be 
over three feet long. 


palisado S aspenriral n.andv. Same as pali- 


sade. [Obsolescent. 


They protected this trench by paltsadoes, fortified by 
fifteen castles, at regular distances. 
Irving, Granada, p. 468. 


They found one English palisadoed and thatched house 

—a little way from the Charles River side. 
E. Everett, Orations and Speeches, L. 225. 

[Also palizan- 
der; < F. palissandre, palizandre, violet ebony ; 
from a native name in Guiana.] <A name of 
rosewood and the similar violet-wood and jaca- 
randa-wood. See Jacaranda and rosewood. 
[ME. palyce, < OF. palisse, palice, 
pallisse, < ML. palitium, a pale, paling, ¢ L. 
palus, a pale: see palel. Hence palise, v., and 
palisade.| A paling; palisade. 

Palyce or pale of closyng, palus. Prompt. Parv., p. 379. 


“yuj. Paliset, v. t. [ME. palysen, ¢ OF. palisser, pallis- 


ser, pallicier, inclose with pales, gu with 
pales, < palisse, a paling: see palise,n.] To in- 
close or fortify with pales; palisade. 

That stoone is vndyr an awter 


paved with Iren and stele; 
That is for drede of stelynge, 


That no man shoulde hit A- b : 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Farnivall), p. 122, 
[< pale? + -ishl.] Some- 
what pale or wan: as, 4 palish blue. 

In the good old times of duels . . . there lived, in the 
portion of this house partly overhanging the archway, a 
palish handsome woman. 

G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 26.. 
[< OF. palissé, pp. of 
palisser, inclose with pales: 
see palise.] Inher.: (a) Same 
as pily paly. See pily. (b) 
Broken into battlements which 
are pointed both upward and 
downward. 


See ware?2, 
(NL. 
(de Jussieu, 1789), < aliu- 
rus, < Gr. rakiovpoc, a thorny 
shrub, Christ’s-thorn.] A genus of shrubs of the 
order Rhamnez, the buckthorn family, and the 
tribe es (ula characterized by the dry hemi- 
spherical fruit, expanded above into an orbicu- 
lar wing. There are two spectes, one of the Mediterra- 
nean region, the other of southern China. They are thorny 
erect or prostrate shrubs, bearing three-nerved alternate 
ovate or heart-shaped leaves in two ranks, and small flow- 
ers clustered in the axils. They are ornamental as shrub- 
bery, and may be used as hedge-plants. P. australis (P. 
aculeatus) is one of the Christ’s-thorns (sharing the name 
with Zizyphus Spina-Christi). See Christ’s-thorn. 


Per fesse palissée or 
and azure. 


palixander (pal-ik-san’dér), x. Same as pali- 


ander. 
palket, x. A Middle English form of poke?. 
palkee (pal’ké), n. 


[Also palki ; < Hind. palki, 
a palanquin: see palanguin.] In India, a word 
in common use among all classes for palankeen. 
ind, palki, 
a palanquin, + gart, a cart, carriage. ] In- 
dia, a hack carriage drawn by one or two ponies, 
plying for hire in the larger towns. 

]1 (pal), n. [Early mod. E. also paul; ¢ ME. 
pal, palle, pel, pelle, pzile,< AS. pell =OF. palle, 
pale, paile, paule, poele, poile, paesle, ete., F. 
poéle = Pr. palli, pali = Sp. pale = Pg. It. 
pallio, mantle, shroud, ¢ L. palla, a robe, man- 
tle, curtain; ef. L. pallium, pall, a coverlet, a 
(Greek) robe or mantle: see pallium.) 1. An 
outer garment; a cloak; a mantle. 

His (Hercules’s] Lyons skin chaung’d to a pall of gold. 
Spenser, F. Q., V. v. 24. 
‘““What will you leave to your mother dear?”.. . 
‘“My velvet pall and silken gear.” 
The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, IT. 255). 
Specifically —(a) A robe put on aking at his coronation. 
After this he (the aren non EDU upon him [Richard 
II.] an upper Vesture, called a Pall, saying, Accipe Pal- 
lium. _ Baker, Chronicles, p. 136. 


pall 


(0) Same as pallium, 2 (6). 

This palle is an induement that euery archebyeabee must 
haue, and is nat in full auctoritie of an archebysshop tyll 
he haue recyued his palle [of the Pope}, and is a thynge of 
whyte lyke to the bredeth of a stole. 

Fabyan, Chron., I. ccxxi. 


By the beginning, however, of the ninth century, the 
pall though it still kept its olden shape of 1 long stole, 
egan to be put on in a way slightly different from its first 
fashion; for, instead of both ends alling at the side from 
the left shoulder, they fell down the middle, one in front, 
from the chest to the feet, the other just as low behind on 
the back. Rock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 138. 


2. Fine cloth, such as was used for the robes 
of nobles. Also called cloth of pall. 


He took off his purple and his gitule of 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 102. 


His robe was noither grene na gray, 
Bot alle yt was of riche palle. 
Als Y yod on ay Mounday (Child's Ballads, I. 278). 


He gave her gold and purple pall to weare. 
; : Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 16 
3. A curtain or covering. 


The  Srped which hides 
The Sage of Monticello. 

Whittier, Randolph of Roanoke. 
pce, a) A cloth or covering thrown over a coffin, 
bier, tomb, etc. : as, a funeral pall. At the present time 
this is black, purple, or white; it is sometimes enriched 
with embroidery or with heraldic devices. 


An Urn of Gold was brought, 
Wrapt in soft Purple Palis, and richly wrought, 
In which the Sacred Ashes were interr'd. 
Congreve, Lliad. 
And thou [Death] art terrible — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pal, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


Among the things given to Durham cathedral at the 
death of Bishop Bury, there was a green shot with 
gold, for covering that prelate’stomb. ( , tc., of the 
Northern Counties, Pp. 25.) 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. i. 98, note. 

Within are: three tombs, all covered with ificent 
palis embroidered in gold with verses from the Koran. 

Macatday, in Trevelyan, I. 826. 
(d) A canopy. 
Ther {s no prince preuyd vndir palle, 
But I ame moste myghty of all; 
Nor no kyng but he schall come to my call, 
Nor grome that dare greue me for golde. 
York Plays, p. 308. 

Four Knights of the Garter .. . holding over Her Ma- 
jesty a rich pall of silk and cloth of gold. 

First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 251. 
(c) An altar-cloth. (1) A linen altar-cloth; especially, a 
corporal. [Archaic. os linen cloth used to cover the 
chalice; achalice-pall. This is now the usual meaning of 
pali as a piece of altar-linen. Formerly one corner of the 
corporal covered the chalice; the use of a separate pall, 
however, is as old as the twelfth century. The pall is now 
& small square piece of cardboard faced on both sides with 
linen or lawn. In carrying the Lan vessels to and from 
the altar, the pall, covered with the veil, supports the 
burse, and itself rests on the peten and the paten on the 
chalice. (8) A covering of silk or other material for the 
front of an altar; afrontal. [Archaic.] 

His Matie attended by 8 Bishops went up to the altar, 
and he offer'd a pall and a pound of gold. 

Evelyn, Diary, April 28, 1661. 

The custom was among the Anglo-Saxons to have, dur- 
ing the holy Sacrifice, the altar-stone itself overs read with 
a purple pall, made almost always out of rich silk and elab- 
orately embroidered. Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 263. 


4. es edad gloom: in allusion to the fune- 
ral pall.—5. In her., the suggestion of an epis- 

copal pall; a Y-shaped form, 
said to be composed of half a 
saltier and half a pale, and 
therefore in width one fifth of 
the height of the escutcheon: 
it is sometimes, ene? rarely, 
represented reversed, and is 
always charged with crosses 
patté fitché to express its ec- 
clesiasticalorigin. Also pairle. 
_— in her., divided in the 
direction of the line of the bearing 
called the pall — that is, in the direc- 


tion of the lines of a capital Y—and therefore into three 
parts, of three different tinctures: said of the field. 


pall! (pal), v.t. [< palll,n.] To cover with or 
as witha pall; cover orinvest; shroud. [Rare.] 
Come, thick night, 


And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 5. 52. 


Methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall'd in crimson samite. Tennyson, Holy Grail. 
pall? (pal), v. (< ME. pallen, by apheresis for 
appallen, apallen, appal: see appal. In part 

erhaps<¢ W. pallu, fail, cease, neglect; ef. pall, 
ailure.] I, intrans. To become vapid, as wine 
or ale; lose taste, life, or spirit; become in- 
sipid; hence, to become distasteful, wearisome, 
ete. 


Azure, a pallargen 
fimbriated or, charge 
with four crosses patté 
fitché sable. 


Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye and pals upon the sense. 
Addison, Cato, L. 4, 


allt, v. t. 
PP 


pall, x. 
Halleck, Marco Bozzaris, pall® (pAl), ». 


pall’, ». 
palla (pal’s), ».; pl. palle (-é). 


Palladian? (pa-la’di-an), a. 
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Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 
Bryant, Lapse of Time. 
The longer I stayed debating, the more would the en- 
terprise pall upon me. 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxvii. 
II. trans. 1. To make vapid or insipid. 
With a spoonful of pall’d wine pour'd in their water. 
Masesinger, The Picture, v. 1. 
Reason and reflection . . . blunt the edge of his keenest 
desires, and pall all his enjoyments. Bp. Atterbury. 


Nor pall the Draught 

With nauseous Grief. Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2. To make spiritless; dispirit; depress; weak- 

en; impair. 
It dulleth wits, ranckleth flesh, and palleth ofte fresh 
bloods. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 83. 

T’'ll never follow thy pali'd fortunes more. 

hak., A. and C., ii. 7. 88 


Base, barbarous man, the more we raise our love, 
The more we pall and kill and cool his ardour. 
Dryden, Spanish Friar, v. 1. 


pall? (pal), n. [< pall2,v.] Nausea or nausea- 


tion. 
The or nauseatings .. . are of the worst and most 
hateful kind of sensation. Shaftesbury, Inquiry, IT. ii. § 2 


(ME. pallen,; cf. OF. paler, chase.] 
o knock; knock down; beat; thrust. 
And with the ferste plaunke ich hym doune. 
e Tera Plasan (C), xix. 34. 

Thai mellit with the mirmydons, that maisturles were, 
Put hom doun prestly, allie hom thurgh. 

Destruction of Troy (E. EB. T. 8.), 1. 11182, 
See paul. 
(< Hind. pal, a 
small tent, also a sail, a dam, 
dike, < Skt. ¥ pa, protect.) In 
India, a small tent made by 
stretching canvas or cotton 
stuff over a ridge-pole support- 
ed on uprights. 
See pal, 


fl. a mantle: see palll.) 1. 
n Rom. antiq., a full outer robe 
or wrap, akin to the Greek hima- 
tion, worn out of doors by wo- 
men.— 2, Eccles., an altar-cloth; 
a piece of altar-linen (paila al- 
taris); especially, a corporal 
(palla corporalis, palla domint- 
ca), or a chalice-pall. 

liadia, x. Plural of palladium. 

alladian! (pa-la’di-an), a. [< 
Palas ( Pallad-), Pallas (see Pal- 
las), + -ian.} Of or pertaining 
to the goddess Pallas or her at- 
tributes; pertaining to wisdom, 
knowledge, or study. 

All his midnight watchings, and expence of Palladian 
oyl. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 31. 
[< Palladio (see 
def.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to or introduced 
by Andrea Palladio (1518-80), an Italian archi- 
tect of the Renaissance. 

The house is not Gothic, but of that betweenity that in- 


tervened when Gothic declined and Palladian was cree 
ing in. Walpole, Letters, II. 174. 


Roman Matron 
wearing the Palla. 
(From a statue found 
at Herculaneum.) 


a type of Italian architecture -pall 


Palladianism (pa-la’di-an-izm), n. 


palladiont, 7. 


pallah 


of the Colosseum, baths, triumphal arches, and other secu- 
lar buildings of the Romans. It has been applied more 
frequently to palaces and civic buildings than to churches, 
In the Palladian style the Roman orders are employed 
rather as a decorative feature than asa constructive ele- 
ment, and applied without regard to classic precedent. 

: {< Palla- 
dian2 + -ism.] The system, style, taste, or 
method in architecture of Andrea Palladio and 


his followers. . 
[NL., < Gr. TadAddiov: see pal- 
ladium.] Same as palladium. Chaucer. 


palladium (pa-lé’di-um), n.; pl. palladia (-i). 


{= F. palladium 
metal) = Pg. It. 

alladio,<L. Pal- 

dium, ¢ Gr. Tlaa- 
Aac.ov, a statue of 
Pallas (see def.), 
€ TladAd¢ (Taa- 
Aav-), Pallas (Mi- 
nerva): see Pal- 
las. In def. 3, 
recent, directly < 
Gr. IlaAAd¢, Pal- 
las.] 1. Astatue 
or image of the 
goddess Pallas; 
especially, in art 
and legend, a xo- 
anon image. On 
the preservation 
of such animage, 
according to the 


= Sp. paladion (paladio, the 


legend, depended Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
roy.— Krom a ree vase ieron. 
the safety of (From ** Monumenti dell’ Instituto.’’) 


Troy. Henee— 
2. Anything believed or reputed to afford ef- 
fectual defense, protection, and safety: as, trial 
by jury is the palladium of our civil rights. 


Part of the Crosse, in which he thought such Vertue to 
reside as would prove a kind of Palladium to save the 
Citie where ever it remain’d, he caus’d to be laid up ina 
Pillar of Porphyrie by his Statue. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 


It turns the palladium of liberty into an engine of party. 
D. Webster, Speeches, Oct. 12, 1882. 


3. Chemical symbol, Pd; atomic weight, 106.5. 
One of the rare metals associated with platinum. 
It was separated from native platinum by Wollaston in 
1808, and named after the planet Pallas, which had just 
before that time been discovered by Olbers. Palladium 
is dimorphous. It occurs in Brazil native, in minute oc- 
tahedral crystals; and on the Harz it has been found in 
smal] hexagonal plates. It is, however, a decidedly rare 
substance, and the chief su ply comes from the working 
over of the platiniferous residues of various mints. It re- 
sembles platinum in appearance, but is harder; its specific 
gravity is 11.4. It fuses more readily than platinum or 
any other of the so-called platinum metals, melting, as is 
stated by some authorities, about as easily as wrought-iron. 
It is both ductile and malleable, and would be a very use- 
ful metal if it were not so scarce as to be expensive and 
irregularly attainable. The graduated surfaces of some 
astronomical instruments have been made of adium, a 
use for which this metal is admirably adapted on account 
of its color and ita unalterability in the air. Alloyed with 
silver, it has been employed by dentists as a substitute 
for gold.— Palladium-gold. See porpezite. 


palladiumize (pa-la’di-um-iz), v. t.; pret. and 


pp. palladiumized, ppr. palladiumizing. [< palla- 
dium + -ize.] To cover or coat with palladium. 
Art Journal. 

Plural of palla. 


Palladian architecture &, n. , 
founded by Palladio upon his conception of the Roman paliah ( al’i),. [African.] An African ante- 


antique as interpreted by Vitruvius, and upon the study lope, 


at & 


Palladian Architecture.— Teatro Olimpico, Vicenza, Italy. 


pyceros melampus. It inhabits southern and 
western Africa, stands about three feet high at the withers, 


Pallah (4&pyceros melampus). 


and is of a dark-reddish color above, dull-yellowish on the 
sides, and white beneath. There are no false hoofs, and 


pallah 


only the male has horns. These are about twenty inches 
long, annulated, and the two together compose a lyrate 
figure. Also called impalla, and by the Dutch colonists 
roodebok (red buck). 
landret,». Same as palendar. 
allas (pal’as), ».- [L., < Gr. Mad2ac, Pallas: 
see def] 1. Athene, the goddess of wisdom 
and war among the Greeks, identified by the 
Romans with Minerva. See Athene and Mi- 
nerva.—2, One of the planetoids revolving be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter: discov- 
ered (the second in the order of time) by Olbers, 
at Bremen, in 1802. On account of its minuteness, 
and the nebulous appearance by which it is surrounded, 
no certain conclusion can be arrived at respecting its 
magnitude. Its diameter has been estimated at 172 miles, 
and its period of revolution is 4.61 years. Its light under- 
goes considerable variation, and its motion in its orbit is 
greatly disturbed by the powerful attraction of Jupiter. 
Pallas iron. A meteorite brought from Siberia 
by Pallas (see pallasite) in 1772. The larger part 
(about 1,200 pounds) is preserved at St. Petersburg, but 
fragments have been widely distributed in different mu- 
seums, It consists of native iron with embedded grains 
or crystals of yellow olivin (chrysolite), Similar meteor- 
ites found elsewhere (at Atacama, Rittersgriin in Saxony, 
etc.) have been called padlasite. 


pallasite (pal’as-it), n. [< Peter 8S. Pallas, the 
name of the discoverer, + -tte2.] See Pallas 
iron and meteorite. 

pall-bearer (pal’bar’¢r), ». One who with 
others attends the coffin at a funeral: so called 
from the old custom of holding the corners and 
edges of the pall as the coffin was carried, whe- 
ther on a vehicle or by men. 

palle ee n.pl. [It., pl. of palla, ball: see 
balll,] The balls forming the cognizance of the 
family of the Medici, six of them (five red and 
one white with a bearing upon it) being charged 
upon the shield, hick frequently occurs in 
Florentine and other Italian works of art. The 
balls have reference to a game similar to ten- 
nis. 

pallekar (pal-e-kiir’), n. [Also written palle- 
kare, pallikare, palikare, pallicare, palicar, ete. ; 
« NGr. wadAnxapiov, waAzyxdpt, a brave man, 
champion, < MGr. waAA:xapiov, a lad, youth, < 
TAAAQE (TAAAaK-), TAAAHS (TAAANK-), & youth.] 1. 
One of a body of Greek or Albanian soldiers 
who were in the pay of the Turkish govern- 
ment, or maintained themselves by robbery.— 
2. One of a body of irregular troops or of guer- 
rillas in Greece at the time of the war of inde- 
pendence against Turkey. 

Some of the palicari ran towards us and were going to 

seize us, when the captain came forward and in a civil 


tone said, ‘Oh, there you are!” 
R&R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 236. 


pallescence (pa-les’ens), n.  [< pallescen(t) + 
-cé.] Paleness or pallor; general whitishness ; 
a pale coloration. 

pallescent (pa-les’ent), a. [¢ L. pallescen(t-)s, 
ppr. of pallescere, grow pale, ¢ pallere, be pale: 
see pale2.] Growing or becoming pale; inclin- 
ing to paleness or pallor; somewhat pallid or 
pale; wan. 

pallet! (pal’et), n [« ME. paillet, palict, < F. 
fee a ne 4 of straw, dim. of puille, straw, < 

: pees: chaff: see palet.] A mattress, couch, 
d, especially one of straw. 

On a pailet, al that glade nyght, 
By Troilus he lay. Chaucer, Troilus, {ii. 229. 
Upon uneasy pellets stretching thee. 

: Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iif 1. 10. 

He slept on a miserable pallet like that used by the monks 

of his fraternity. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 5, 

pallet? (pal’et), ». [A more E. spelling of pa- 

lette,q.v.] 1. Anoval orround wooden instru- 

ment used by potters, crucible-makers, etce., 

for forming, beating, and rounding their wares. 

—2. In gilding, an instrument used to take 

up the gold-leaves from the pillow, and to ap- 

ply 


or 


and extend them.—3. In bookbinding: (a) 
A shallow box of brass, fitted with an end- and 
side-serew and handle, in which are fastened 
the types selected for lettering the backs of 
books. (vb) A brass plate engraved with the 
letters to be used for the back of a book, and 
fitted with a handle: used by book-gilders.— 
4. In painting, same as palette.—5. In organ- 
building, a hinged wooden valve intended to 
admit or to release the compressed air; es- 
pecially, a valve operated by a digital of a 
eyboard, by which the air is admitted to a 
ve or channel over which stand the pipes 
longing to that digital; also, a valve (waste- 
pallet) which allows the surplus air to escape 
when the storage-bellows is too full. Also 
ealled valve-pallet. See cut under organ!.—6. 
A board on which green bricks are carried to 
267 
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the hack or to the drying-place.—7. A lip or pro- 
jection on the point of a pawl engaging the teeth 
of a wheel, as the pallet on a pen- 
dulum oronthearbor of a balance- 
wheel in a clock or watch, or, in 
some forms of feed-motions, for 
transforming a reciprocating mo- 
tion into a rotary motion, or the 
reverse. It is always used with 
the eseapement of a clock or 
watch, whatever its shape. See 
athering -pallet.— 8. A ballast- 
ocker, formerly built in the hold 
of a ship.—9. dne of the disks on 
the chain of a chain-pump.—10, In conch., one 
of the accessory valves of a mollusk, as of a pid- 

dock or teredo. See cut under accessory. 
pallet? (pal’et), n. [< ME. pallette, palet, a head- 
piece, the head, <¢ OF. palet, a headpiece, a cap 
of fence, the head, also, in fencing, a stick, ba- 
ton; ef. palette, f.,a stick, dim. of pal, a stake, 
stick: see pale1.]_ 1}. A headpiece, or cap of 

fence, of leather, or of leather and metal. 

Thei had non other signe to schewe the lawe 

But a preuy pallette her pannes to kepe, 


To hille here lewde heed in stede of an houe. 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 325. 


2+. The crown of the head; the skull; the head. 


Than Elynour sayd, Ye callettes, 
I shall breake your palettes. 
Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, L 348. 


3. In her., a diminutive of the pale, of which it 

is only one half the breadth. See pale}, 5. 
pallet-arbor (pal’et-iir’bor), n. In watch- and 

clock-making, an arbor bearing a pallet. 


Tn all clocks of this kind the pallet-arbora are set in small 
cocks, Str E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 185. 


pallet-box (pal’et-boks), n. In organ-building, 
the box or chest in which are placed the pal- 
lets belonging to one of the keyboards. It 
forms a part of the wind-chest. See cut under 
organi, 

pallet-eye (pal’et-i), n. In organ-building, an 
eye or loop of metal in the movable end of a 
pallet, to which the wire at the end of the tracker 
is attached. 

palleting (pal’et-ing), ». Naut., a light plat- 
form in the bottom of powder-magazines to 
preserve the powder from dampness. 

pallet-leather (pal’et-lernH’ér), ». In organ- 
building, soft leather used for facing the inside 
surface of a pallet, so as to make it air-tight. 

pallet-molding (pal’et-mol’ding),”. In brick- 
making, @ process of molding in which the mold 
is sanded after each using to prevent the clay 
from adhering to it. One mold only is used, and each 
brick as it is shaped is turned out on a flat board canted 


a pallet and carried to the hack or hack-barrow for removal 
to the drying-place. Compare dop-molding. 

pallet-tail (pal’et-tal), x. In clockwork, one of 
the rocking arms or extensions which connect 
the pallets engaging the teeth of an anchor-es- 
eapement and some other.kinds of eseapements 
with the arbor on which the arms oscillate. 

pallia, x. Plural of pallium. 

pallial (pal’i-al), a. [« ML. patllialis, ¢ L. patli- 
um, amantle, pallium: see pallium.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a mantle or pallium.— 2, Speciti- 
cally, in conch., ps rtaining to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusk.— Patiial adductor, the anterior 
adductor muscle of bivalve mollusks, the posterior being 
distinguished as pedal. It igs the one which is small or 
abortive in the heteromyarian and monomyarian bivalves, 
See cut under Tridacnide#.— Pallial impression, pal- 
lial line, the impression, line, or mark made by the man. 
tle-margin on the inner surface of the shell of a bivalve 
mollusk. According to the continuity or interruption of 
this line, or rather of the structure of the mantle which 
impresses this difference, bivalves are called integropalliate 
or mnupalliate. See cuts under biralve, dimuyarian, Ga- 
dinia, inteyropalliate, and Trigoniid#.— Pallial shell, a 
shell which is secreted by or contained within the mantle, 
such as the bone of the cuttlefish.— Pallial sinus, « sinus 
or recess in the pallial impression of sinupalliate mollusks. 
It is the siphonal impression, or mark of the retractile si- 
phons which many bivalves possess, and thus affords a 
zoological character. See stnupalliate, and cuts under &- 
valeoe and dimyarian. 

palliamentt (pal’i-a-ment), ». [(«ML. asif *pal- 
liamentum, ¢ palliare, clothe, <L. pallium, a man- 
tle, cloak: see pallium.) A dress; a robe. 

This palliament of white and spotless hne, 
Shak., Tit. And, L 1, 182. 


[< F. paillard, one who 
aille, 
who 


Pallet, 7. 


a and 6 are the 
pallets of an an- 
chor-escapement 
which oscillates 
on the pivot c. 


palliardt (pal’iird), x. 
lies upon straw, a dissolute person, < 
straw: see pale’, palleti,] A vagabon 
lies upon straw; a lecher; a lewd person. 

A Palliard is he that goeth in a patched cloke, and hys 
Doxy goeth in like apparell. 


Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561), quoted in Ribton-Turner’s 
(Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 594. 


palliative 


is a beggar born ; some call hima pal- 
Dekker, Vil, Disc., sig. O02. (Nares.) 


Thieves, panders, palliards, sins of every sort; 
Those art the manufactures we export. 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, fi. 568. 
palliardiset, ». [< F. paillardise, fornication, 
< paillard, a dissolute person: see palliard.] 
Fornication. 
Nor can a aes him with palliardise, luxury, epicurism. 
Sir G. Buck, Hist. Rich. ILL, p. 186. (Lathaim.) 
Ee (pal-ias’), n. Same as paillasse. 
alliata (pal-i-a’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. of 
L. palliatus, cloaked: see palliate, a.] A sec- 
tion of opisthobranchiate euthyneurous gastro- 
pods, having a mantle-flap: opposed to Non-pal- 
liata,and corresponding to Tectibranchiata. The 
Palliata are divided into two suborders called Ctentdto- 
branchiata and Phyllidiobranchiata (names which are thus 


duplicated among gastropods, being also used for two other 
suborders of zygobranchiate gastropods). 


palliate (pal’i-at), v. t.; pret. and PP. palliated, 
ppr. palliating. (« ML. palliatus (L. palliatus, 
cloaked), pp. of palliare é It. palliare = Sp. pa- 
liar = Pg. palliar =F. pallies: cloak, clothe, ¢ 
L. pallium, a cloak: see aati Cf. palll, v.] 
lt. To cover with a cloak; clothe. 
Being palliated with a pilgrim’s coat and hypocritic sanc- 
tity. Stir T. Herbert, Travels (1665), p. 341. 
2t. To hide; conceal. 


You cannot palliat mischiefe, but it will 
Throw all the fairest couerings of deceit 
Be always seene. Danial, Philotas, iv. 2. 


3. To cover or conceal; excuse or extenuate; 
soften or tone down by pleading or pl a ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or by favorable rep- 
resentations: as, to palliate faults or a crime. 
Hope not that any falsity in friendship 
Can palliate a broken faith. 
Ford, Lady's Trial, fl. 4. 
His frolice (‘tis a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame). 
Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 333. 

Their intoxication, together with the character of the 
victim, explained, but certainly could not palitate, the vul- 
garity of the exhibition. Motley, Dutch Republic, L 461. 
4. To reduce in violence; mitigate; lessen or 
abate: as, to palliate a disease. =Syn, Palliate, Ex- 
tenuate, excuse, gloss over, apologize for. Palliate and 
extenuate come at essentially the same idea through differ- 
ent figures: palliate is to cover in partas with a cloak; ex- 
tenuate is to thin’away or draw out to fineness. They both 
refer to the effort to make an offense seem less by bring- 
ing forward considerations tending to excuse; they never 
mean the effort to exonerate or exculpate cba aac They 
have had earller differences of meaning, and paliiate has 
a peculiar meaning of its own (see def. 3); palliale also 
would be likely to be used of the more serious offense ; but 
otherwise the words are now essentially the same. 

palliate (pal’i-at),a.  [< L. palliatus, cloaked: 
see palliate, v.] 1t. Eased; mitigated. 

Cardinal Pole, in that act in this queen’s [Mary's] reign 
to secure abbey-lands totheir owners, .. . did not, assome 
think, absolve their consciences from restitution, but only 
made a apes cure, the church but suspending that pow- 
er which in due time she might pat in execution. 

iller, Ch. Hist., VI. v. 3. 


The nation was under its great crisis and most hopeful 
method of cure, which yet, if palliate and imperfect, would 
only make way to more fatal sickness, 

Bp. Fell, Life of Hammond, § 3. 
2. In zool., having a pallium; of or pertaining 
to the Palliata; tectibranchiate. 
palliation (pal-i-a’shon),». (=F. palliation= 
4 ete = Pg. palliagéo = It. palliazione, 
«ML. palliatio(n-), a cloaking, < palliare, cloak: 
see palliate.] 14. A cloaking or concealment; 
a means of hiding or concealing. 
The generality of Christians make the external frame of 


religion but a palliation for sin. 
Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, p.9. (Eneye. Dict.) 


Princes, of all other men, have not more change of Ray- 
ment in thir Wardrobes then varicty of Shifts and pallia- 
tions in thir solemn actings and Bhar Wise to the People. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxvii. 
2. The act of palliating or concealing the more 
flagrant circumstances of an offense, crime, ete.; 
a lessening or toning down of the enormity or 
gravity of a fault, offense, ete., by the urging 
of extenuating circumstances, or by favorable 
representations; extenuation. 

This ... is such a palliation of his fault as induces me 
to forgive him. Goldmnith, Vicar, xxx. 
3. Mitigation or alleviation, as of a disease. 

If the just cure of a disease be full of peril, let the phy- 
sician resort to palliation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

palliative (pal’i-d-tiv), a.andn. (= F. palli- 
atif = Sp. paliativo = Pg. It. palliativo, < NL. 
*palliativua, < ML. palliare, cloak: see palliate.] 
. 4 1, Palliating; extenuating; serving to 
extenuate by excuses or favorable representa- 
tion.—2. Mitigating or alleviating, as pain or 
disease. é 


A clapper dudgeon 
liard. 


palliative 


II, n. 1. That which extenuates: as, a pallia- 
tire of guilt.— 2. That which mitigates, allevi- 
ates, or abates, as the violence of pain, disease, 
or other evil. 


Those satives which weak, perfidious, or abject poli- 
ticians administer. Swift. 


As a palliative, add bicarbonate of sodium till a perms: 
nent precipitate falls, and then expose for several days to 
the sun. Lea, Photography, p. 305. 

palliatory (pal ate) a. [=Sp. paliatorio; 
as palliate + -ory.) Palliative. 

pallid (pal’id), a. {< L. pales, pale, < pallere, 
be pale: see ed , & doublet of pallid.) 1. 
Pale; wan; deficient in color: as, a pallid coun- 
tenance. 

I which live in the country without sion fet hr am not 
in darkness, but in shadow, which is not no lig uta pal- 
lid, waterish, and diluted one. Donne, iv. 

Bathed in the pallid lustre stood 
Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood. 
Whittier, Pentucket. 
2. In bot., of a pale, indefinite color. =gyn. 1. 
Wan, etc. (see pale2), colorless, ashy. 
pallidity (pa-lid’i-ti), ». [= It. pallidita, < 
ML. as if *pallidita(t-)s, < L. pallidus, pale: see 
pallid.] Pallor; paleness; pallid coloration. 
pallidly (pal’id-li), adv. With pallidity; palely; 
wanly. 
pallidness (pal’id-nes),. Pallidity; paleness; 
wanness. Seltham.=8yn. See pale?, a. 
Palliobranchiata (pal‘i-0-brang-ki-a’ti), 1. 
pl. [NL.: see allo oasaroaeaede e Blainville’s 
name (1825) of the Brachiopoda, as one of two 


orders of his Acephalophora, the other being 
Rudiste. 
palliobranchiate (pal’i-d-brang’ki-at), a. [< 
NL. palliobranchiatus, < L. pallium, cloak, man- 
tle, + branchiz, gills.] Breathing by means of 
the mantle, or supposed to do so; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Palliobranchiata. 
palliocardiac (pal’i-6-kiir’di-ak),a. [<L. pal- 
lium, cloak, + Gr. xapdia = E, heart: see car- 
diac.) Pertaining to the mantle and to the 
viscericardium or pericardial sac of a mollusk, 
as & bared Hoe as, the palliocardiac muscle. 
pallion!+ (pal’yon),». [Also pallioun ; a reduc- 
tion of pavilion. Cf. OF. pallion, pallioum, 
palium, ete., pallium.] A tent; a pavilion. 
They lighted high on Otterbourne, 
And threw their pallions down. 
Battle of Otterbourne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 22). 
pallion? (pal’yon), ». [< It. pallone, s ball, 
bullet, ballon (see balloon1, ballon), = Sp. pal- 
lon, a quantity of gold or silver from an assay. } 
A small pellet, as of solder. 

A quantity of very small pellets, or padlions, of solder 
are then fat = PGoldamnseh'y Handbook, p. 89. 
alliopedal (pal’i-6-ped’al), a. (< L. pallium, 

veloale + pes (ped-) = E. foot.) Pertaining or 
common to the pallium or mantle and to the 
foot of a mollusk. 

They are present in Haliotis, where they pass off from 


the common pedal ganglionic maas (the to-pedal gan- 
glia). Geg ur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 348. 


allisadot, ». Same as palisade. 
alliser gun. See gun. 
pallium (pal’i-um), .; pl. pallia (-&). (=F. 
allium, OF. pallion, pallioum = Sp. palio = 


g. It. pallio, < L. pallium, a coverlet, mantle 
cloak; cf. palla, a mantle, cloak: see palll,} 
1. In Rom. antiq., a voluminous rectangular 
mantle for men, corresponding to the Greek hi- 
mation (see himation), and considered at Rome, 
because worn by Greek savants, as the par- 
ticular dress of philosophers; also, a toga or 
other outer garment; a curtain, etc., of rectan- 
gular shape.—2, Eccles. : (a) In the early church, 
a large mantle worn by Christian philosophers, 
ascetics, and monks. (b) A vestment worn by 
certain bishops, especially patriarchs and met- 


ropolitans. It seems to have come first into use in the 
Eastern Church, where it is known as theo lon, an 
to have been worn by patriarchs, and given by them to 
metropolitans. Some authorities think that it was of 
primitive origin and at first worn by all bishops, while 
others hold t it was originally an ee garment, 
bestowed by the emperor as a mark of distinction upon 
patriarchs and others, and afterward given to metropoli- 
tans and bishops generally. It has always been of wool, 
as indicating the erry sie Office. It seems at first to have 
been a mantle rolled together and passed round the neck 
so as to fall both infront and at the back. It then became 
contracted in width and was worn nearly as it still is in 
the Greek Church, as a wide woolen band fastened round 
the shoulders and descending nearly to the feet. In the 
Latin or Roman Catholic Church it gradually assumed a 
different shape, and is now a narrow band likea ring, pass- 
ing round the shoulders, with two short vertical pieces, 
falling respectively down the breast and the back. It is 
ornamented with crosses, and has three golden pins by 
which it is attached with loops to the chasuble. The 
llium was worn anciently in the Western Church by the 
ope and by Gallican metropolitans. From the sixth cen- 


pall-mall (pel-mel’), x. 


pall-mallt (pel-mel’), adv. 


pallometric (pal-6-met’rik), a. 


pallor (pal’or), ». [= F. pdleur = Sp. 


palm! (piim), n. 
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tury it began to be given by the Pope to some metropoli- 
tans outside of his own diocese, in sign of special favor or 
distinction —at first, according to some authorities, onl 
with approval of the emperor. By the seventh or eight 
century it came to be regarded as a sign of acknowledg- 
ment of papal supremacy. At present, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, a bishop elected or translated to a see of 
metropolitical or higher rank must beg the Pope for the 
pallium, and receives it after taking an oath of allegiance 
to the Pope. The Pope wears it whenever he officiates, 
bishops only on certain great feasta. Anglican archbish- 
ops no longer wear the pallium since the Reformation, 
but it forms part of the heraldic cat of the archbish- 
ops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. Also called pall. 
(c) An altar-cloth; a frontal or pall.—3. In 
conch., the mantle, mantle-flap, or mantle-skirt 
of a mollusk, an outgrowth of the dorsal body- 
wall. It is a specialized, more or less highly and very 
variously developed integument, including epithelial, vas- 
cular, glandular, and muscular structures, and forming 
folds or processes which represent the foot and preektate 
It is often wanting. See cuts under Lamellibranchs 
Pulmonata, and Tridacnide. 
4. In ornith., the mantle; the stragulum; the 
back and folded wings together, in any way 
distinguished, as by color in a gull, etc.— 5. 
A cirro-stratus cloud when it forms a uniform 
sheet over the whole sky. 

M. Poéy has proposed the name of Pallium, but this 
term has not met with general acceptance. 
Scott, Meteorology, p. 126. 

Formerly also pale- 
maile, pallmaill, pallemaille, paillemail; also, 
in more recent spelling, pell-mell; < OF. pal- 
mail, palmaille, pallemaille, palemaille, paille- 
mail, paillemaille, ete., = Sp. palamallo = Pg. 
palamalha, < It. neces lio, pallamaglio, the 
game of pall-mall, lit. ‘ball-mallet,’ < palla, ball 
(< ML. pena, ball, < OHG. palla, MHG. G. ball: 
see bali!), + maglio, < L. malleus, a mall, mallet: 
see malll.] 1. A game, formerly played, in 
which a ball of boxwood was struck with a mal- 
let or club, the object being to drive it through 
a raised ring of iron at the end of an alley. 
The player who accomplished this with fewest 
strokes, or within a number agreed on, was the 
winner. 


To St. James's Park, where I saw the Duke of York play- 
ing pelemeie, the first time that ever I saw the sport. 
Pepys, Diary, April 2, 1661. 
The e might develop into golf or pel mell... . If 
the point played to was a hole in the ground, golf arose ; 
if you played to a stone, tree, or rock, or through an fron 
hoop elevated on a post, pell mell, jeu de mail, Pila Mal- 
leus was the result. . . . Lauthier describes the attitude 
and “swing” at pell mell in words that apply equally well 
to gor ... Generally ing, the aim was to ‘‘loft” 
the ball, in fewer strokes than youradversary took, through 
an elevated iron ring. 
A. Lang, Golf (Badminton Library), pp. 4, 11. 
2. The mallet used in this game. 


If one had patlle-mails it were good to play in this alley, 
for it is of a reasonable good length, s ht, and even. 
Fr. Garden for Engl, Lad. (1621). (Nares.) 
3. A place where the game was played. The 
game was formerly practised in St. James's Park, London 
and gave its name to the famous street called Pall Mall 
y pronounced pel-mel’). 


In the pavilion of ye new Castle are many faire room 
well paynted, and leading Into a very noble en an 
parke, where is a -mail, in ye midst of which, on one 
of the sides, is a chapell. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 
[Elliptically for én 
pall-mall fashion ; pee alluding also to pell- 
mell.] In pall-mall fashion; as in the game of 
pall-mall. 

Others I’]1 knock pall-mall. 

Cartwright’s Lady Errant. (Nares.) 
[< Gr. wdAAew 
uiver, quake, + pérpov, measure: see metric. 
lating to the measurement of vibrations in 
the surface of the earth produced by artificial 
methods. 
palor = 


Pg. pallor = It. pallore, < L. pallor, paleness, < 
pallere, be pale: see pallid, pale2.} Paleness; 
wanness. 
[Early mod. E. also paum; 
«ME. palme, paume, pawme, pame, the palm of 
the hand, also palm-play, < OF. palme, paulme, 
aume, the Re m of the hand, a ball, tennis 
(sala lay): . paume, the palm of the hand, 
tennis (jeu de panne) = Sp. Pg. It. palma, < 
L. palma, f., the palm of the hand, a hand’s 
breadth, ete., also palmus, m., = Gr. 7aAdun, the 
palm of the hand, = AS. folm (= OHG. folma), 
the palm of the hand, the hand, > ult. E. fumble, 
q. v. Hence ult. palm2.] 1. The flat of the 
hand; that part of the hand which extends from 
the wrist to the bases of the thumb and fingers 
on the side opposite the knuckles; more gen- 
erally and technically, the palmar surface of 
the manus of any animal, as the sole of the 
fore foot of a clawed quadruped, as the cat or 


To 
palm 


palm? (pim), n. 


palm 


mouse, corresponding to the planta of the pes or 
foot. Inman the palm is fleshy, and presents two special 
eminences, the thenar (ball of the thumb) and, opposite to 
it, the h , mainly due to the bulk of the subjacent 
muscles. The habitual tendency of the fingers in grasping 
and holding throws the skin into numerous c gev- 
eral principal ones being quite constant in tion. The 
character of these creases, in all their detail and variation 
in different individuals, is the chief basis of chirognomy 
or palmistry. See phrases under line?2. 

Therwith the pous and pawmes of his hondes 

They gan to froote and wete his temples tweyne. 

Chaucer, Troilus, fil 1114. 


With yche a meine a pore and Taree 
jai orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) L 776. 


2+. The hand; a hand. 
Ther apered a paume, with tel in 
That wate oly & gret, & emaly he sg 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 1583. 
3. A lineal measure equal either to the breadth 
of the hand or to its length from the wrist to 
the tips of the fingers; a measure of length equal 
to 3 and in some instances 4 inches; among the 
Romans, a lineal measure equal to about 84 
inches, corresponding to the length of the hand. 
During that triumvirate of kings, King Henry VIIL of 
England, Francis I., king of France, and Charles V., em- 
peror, there was such a watch kept that none of the three 
could win a paces of ground but the other two would 
straightways balance it. Bacon, Empire (ed. 1857). 
4. A part that covers the inner portion of the 
hand: as, the palm of a glove; specifically, an 
instrument used by sailmakers and seamen in 


¢ 
Sailmakers’ Palm. 
a, palm-leather; 4, thumb-hole ; c, metal shield fastened to palm- 
leather; a, small countersinks, into some one of which the butt of the 
needle enters in sewing to prevent the needle from slipping. 


sewing canvas, instead of a thimble, consisting 
of a piece of leather that goes round the hand, 
with a piece of iron sewed on it so as to rest in 
the palm.— 5. The broad (usually triangular) 
art of an anchor at the end of the arms.— 6. 
he flat or palmate part of a deer’s horns when 
full-grown. 
The forehead of the gote 
Held out a wondrous goodly palme, that sixteene branches 
brought. Chapman, Iliad, iv. 124. 
7+. An old game, a kind of hand-tennis, more 
fully called palm-play. 
Also, that no maner persone pleye at the pame or at 
tenys, withyn the yeld halle of the seid cite. 
English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 387. 


8t. A ball. 

Paume to play at tennys with, (F.] paulme. Palagrave. 
An itching See itch.— Oil of palms. See oiv.— 
To cross one’s Same as to cross one’s hand (which 


see, under cross!).— To gild (one’s) palm, to give money 
to; fee; “tip.” 

He accounts them very honest Tikes, and can with all 
safety trust his Life in their Hands, for now and then Gild- 
tng their Palms for the good Services they do him. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(II. 220. 


grease the palm of, Sece grease. 
1(pim),v.t [< palm}, n.] 1. To handle; 
manipulate. 
Our Cards and we are equal Tools. 
We sure in vain the Cards condemn: 
Our selves both cut and shuffi’d them... . 
But Space and Matter we should blame; 
They palm’'d the Trick that lost the Game. 
Prior, Alma, it. 
Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the Meats. 
Prior, Epigrams. 
2. To conceal in the palm of the hand, in the 
manner of jugglers or cheaters.— 3. To impose 
by fraud: Dae tered followed by upon before the 
person and off before the thing: as, to palm off 
trash upon the public. 
What is palmed upon you daily for an imitation of East- 
ern writing no way resembles their manner. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxxiii. 
[< ME. palme, < AS. palm = 
OS. palma = D. palm = MLG. palme = OHG. 
palma, MHG. G. palme = Icel. pdlmr = Sw. 
palm = Dan. palme = F. palme = Sp. Pg. It. 
palma, < L. palma, a palm-tree, palm-branch, 
the topmost branch, any branch, a palm-branch 
as a symbol of victory, also the fruit of the 
palm, a date, also the name of several other 
plants; so called from the resemblance of the 


palm 


leaves of the palm-tree to the outspread hand; 
¢ palma, the palm of the hand: see palm1. The 
Gr. name of the date-palm was goin: see phe- 
niz.] 1. A tree or shrub of the order Palme. 
The palms form a natural plant-group of great in 
in appearance highly picturesque and often elegant, an 
in usefulness surpassed by no family ns the grasses. 
The pulpy fruit of some species, most notably of the date, 
and the seed-kernel of others, preéminently the cocoa- 
nut, are edible. Oil is yielded by the fruit-pulp of some 
or palm) and by the seeds of others (cocoanut, bacaba, 
etc.). e pith of the sago-palms is farinaceous, and the 
terminal bud of the bage-palm serves as a vege- 


table, as do the young seedlings of the a. The sap 
of the wild date-tree and other species yiel m-sugar 
or jJaggery ; that of the coquito, palm-honey. e juice of 


various species becomes toddy or palm-wine, which in fer- 
menting serves as yeast, and distilled affords a spirituous 
liquor. Aside from food and drink, the betel-nut, a kind 
of catechu, and a kind of dragon’s-blood are palm-pro- 
ducts; a candle-wax exudes from Cerozylon; vegetable 
ivory ia the nut of the ivory-palm. Palm-wood is useful 
for building (date-palm, palmyra, etc.), for fine work (por- 
cupine-wood), for piles (palmetto), and for flexible articles 
ratan). The leaves of many species serve for thatching 

ussu-palm, royal palmetto, palmyra, etc.) for making 

ts, baskets, and fans, and in place of per (palmetto, 
talipot, etc.). The leafstalks of some ci tul, piassava) 
furnish an important fiber, as also does the husk of the 
cocoanut, There are many other uses. The cocoanut., 
date-, and pal ms lead in importance. The palm 
of the Bible is the palm. (For symbolic use, see def. 
2.) As ornamental plants in temperate regions the palms 
ol indispensable where sufficient hothouse room can be 


The palme eke nowe men setteth forth to stande. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 152. 


Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. Tennyson, Locksley Hall 


2. A branch, properly a leaf, of the pete, 
anciently borne or worn as a symbol of victory or 
triumph ; hence, superiority ; victory; triumph; 
honor; prize. The palm was adopted as an emblem of 
victory, it is said, because the tree is so elastic as, when 
pressed, to rise and recover its correct position. The Jews 
carried palm-branches on festal occasions, and the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches have preserved this usage 
in celebrating the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. See 
Paim Sunday. See also def. 3. 


And come to the place where ve sangell of our Lord 
brought a palme vnto our blessyd y, shewyng vnto her 
ye daye of her dethe. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 82. 


It doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. Shak., J. d., i. 2, 181. 


For his true use of translating men 
Tt still hath been a work of as much palm 
In clearest judgments, as to invent or make. 
B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 


3. One of several other plants, popularly so 
called as resembling in some way the palm, or, 
especially, as substituted for it in church usage. 
Among plants so designated are, in Great Britain, chiefly 
the great sallow or goat-willow, Salix Caprea, at the time 
when its catkins are out, and the common yew (the latter 
Is universally so called in Ireland); in Europe also the 
olive, holly, box, and another willow; and in the northern 
United States the hemlock-spruce. 


In colour like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleains of March. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


Alexandra palm, Ptychosperma Alexandre, a feather- 
palm named after Alexandra, Princess of Wales.— Bam- 
an African species, Raphia vinifera. Its leaf- 

stalks ee eaves are variously usetit, ang ite ane of the 
wine-palms.— Bangalow palm, the Aus an Ptycho- 
sperma elegans. See feather-palm, below.—-Blo -Cane 
palm. See /riartelia.— Bourbon palm, Livistona Chinen- 
sis (Latania Borbontca).— Broom- Attalea funifera 
and Thrinaz argentea: so named from the use made of 
their leaves or leafstalks.— Carana- Mauritia Ca- 
rana.—Catechu palm, Areca Catechu. See catechu and 
Chusan palm, the Chinese hemp-palm. See 
hemp-palm.— Club-palm, the palm-lily. See Cordyline. 
— Cohune See Attalea.— Desert- See 
ashi .— Dragon’s-blood 1, Calamus Draco. 
— palm, Chamrope ts.— Fan-leafed 


a) 


voluta and other species of the genus, on account of their 
resemblance both to ferns and palms. (6) See Macro- 
zaméia. — orypha Gebanga, a Javan spe- 


rank gach a nd sago.— a- See Mazt- 
miliana.—TIu palm, Astrocaryum acaule.— Jagua- 

See Mazimdliana.— Jara Leopoldinin puichra~ 
moron or moriche palm. e as ila nem 


Zealan Same as ntkau-palm. 7 Nipa-palm. 

Nipa.— Order of the Palm, a German society founded 
at Weimar in 1617 for the preservation and culture of the 
German language. It disappeared after 1680. Also called 
Pret Beenging Soo. ashiuba 

roxylon) exorrhiza.— 


, the betel- 
nut dova 
A com 
ing, etc., an 
of the West Indies and Florida.— San 
Washi ia.—Taliera palm, tara 
tiera.—Tucum palm, tucuma 


TU 
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(Kentia) monostachya of Australfa.— Zanora palm. Same 


as Pashiuba palm. 

palma (pal’mi), 2. ; Eras (-mé). [L.: see 
palm1,) 1. The palm of the hand of man, or 
the corresponding part of the manus of other 
animals. In a bird it is the under side of the pinion; 
in a quadruped, the under side of the fore foot, exclusive 
of the part represented by the digits. 
2. In entom.: (a) The enlarged first joint of the 
front tarsus of a bee, the remaining joints be- 
ing called digiti, or fingers. (b) The tarsus of 
an insect when it is dilated and densely covered 
with hairs beneath, as in many (oleoptera. 

Palmaces (pal-ma’s6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lindley 
1835), fem. pl. of *palmaceus: see palmaceous.| 
Same as Palmz2. 

palmaceous (pal-ma’shius), a. [< NL. palma- 
ceus, <L. palma, palm: see palm2.] Of or per- 
taining to the Palme, or palm family. 

palma Christi (pal’mé kris’ti). [Formerly 
palme-crist; = F. Pg. It. palma-christi = Sp. 
palma-cristi,< NL. palma Christi, hand of Christ: 
see palm2 and Christ.] The castor-oil plant, 
Ricinus communis. See cut under castor-oil. 

The green leaues of Palma Christi, pound with parched 

Barley meale, do mitigate and asswage the inflammation 


and swelling sorenesse of the eyes. 
Lyte’s Herbal, p. 412, quoted in Wright's Bib. Word-Book. 


palmacite (pal’ma-sit),n. [<« L. palma, palm (see 
palm2), + -c- + -ite2.]| Aname used by Bron- 
gniart, under which are included various fossil 
remains of vegetation supposed to be related to 
the living Palmacez. The specimens thus designated 
are chiefly fragmenta of trunks of trees, both with and 
without the marks of leaf-bases, spines, etc. The palms 
are first seen in the upper part of the Cretaceous, 
pame. n. Plural of palma. 
almg? (pal’mé), 2. pl. [NL. (Linnwus, 1737), 
pl. of L. palma,a palm.) The palm family, an 
order of monocotyledonous plants of the series 
Calycing, characterized by the one- to three- 
celled free ovary, solitary ovules, and small 
embryo immersed in a little hollow near the out- 
side of the hard or oily albumen. About 1,100 spe- 
cies are known, classed in 129 genera, 7 tribes, and 18 sub- 
tribes. They are mainly tropical, especially American, and 
are most abundant on coasts and islands; fewer in Asia and 
Australia; fewest in Africa; reaching lat. 44° N. in Europe, 
36’ in America, 34° in Asia. The species are usually local, 
excepting the cocoanut and four or five others. ey are 
trees or shrubs, mostly unbranched, generally perennial, 
and continued only by a terminal and sometimes edible 
bud. Their ange leaves are pinnately or radiately parallel- 
veined, undivided and plaited in the bud, divided slightly 
or completely on expansion. The flowers are small, regu- 
lar, often rigid or fleshy, often dicecious, usually with six 
stamens, borne on a branching spadix, with several or many 
sheathing bract-like or woody spathes. The fruit is a 
berry or drupe or dry fruit, the outside commonly fibrous, 
within membranous, crustaceous, woody, or stony. See 
palm2, and cute under C Piassava, nervation, cocoa, 
and Cerozylon. Also called Palmaces. ; 
palmar (pal’mir), a.and nn. [= F. palmaire = 
Sp. Pg. palmar = It. palmare, < L. palmaris, 
belonging to the palm of the hand, < palma, 
the palm of the hand: see palm!}.] I. a. Per- 
taining or relating to the pews or palm of the 
hand, or to the corresponding part of the fore 
foot of aquadruped. The epithet is chiefly technical, 
in anatomy and zodlogy, and is correlated with plantar ; 
with reference to the hand, palmar is the opposite of dorsal. 
almararch. (a) Deep: the continuation of the radial 
artery, placed deeply in the palm of the hand, toward the 


Palmar Arches. 


wrist, its branches supplying the deep muscles. (5) Super. 
ficial: the continuation of the ulnar in the palm, 
forming an arch ay te the anterior border of the 
thumb, convex distally. It gives off the digital arteries. 
— Palmar arteries, the arteries of the palmar arches.— 


palmate 


Palmar cutaneous nerves. See nerve.— Palmar fas- 
Cla. (a) Superficial : the extension of the superficial fascia 
of the forearm in the palm. (0) Deep: a somewhat special- 
ized sheet of fascia into which the tendon of the aris 
longus expands in the palm, continuous with the fascial 
sheaths of the fingers, confining the subjacent muscles, 
etc., and serving as a flexor tendon. See cuts under mus- 
5 folds, the wrinkles of the palm of the hand. 
— Palmar interosseus. See interosseus. . 

II. n. 1. An anatomical structure, as a mus- 
cle, contained in or connected with the palm: 
as, the long and short palmars. See palmaris. 
—2. Inzool., one of the joints or ossicles of the 
branches of a crinoid which succeed the bra- 
chials; one of the joints of the fourth order, or 
of a division of the brachials; a palmare. 

palmare (pal-ma’ré), n.; pl. palmaria (-ri-i). 
NL., neut. of L. gabe aatl palmar: see palmar. ] 
ame as palmar,2. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p.500. 
palmaris (pal-ma’ris), n.; pl. palmares (-réz). 
Se (se. musculus), « L. palmaris, pertaining to 
the palm of the hand: see palmar.] 1. A muscle 
which acts upon the palm of the hand, or the 
corresponding part of the fore paw of a quadru- 
ed; a palmar.— 2. A palmar nerve.—Palmaris 
revis, a thin subcutaneous muscle at the inner part of 


the palm of the hand.— Palmaris cutaneus, Same as 
is brevis a superficial muscle 


palmaris .— Palmaris longus 

of the forearm, arising in man c iefly from the internal 
condyle of the humerus} and inserted into the palmar 
fascia. See cuts under muscle.— Palmaris lo bi- 
caudatus, that form of palmaris longus which has two 
tendons of insertion.— Palmaris magnus. Same as 
flexor carpi radialis (which see, under flezor).— Palmaris 
minimus. Same as palmaris almaris pro- 
fundus, palmaris superficialis. See palmar cutaneous 


Imary}( l ),a. [<L. pal l 

a (pal’ma-ri), a. . palmaris, palmar: 

or palmar.] Same as palmar. ([Rare.] 

palmary? (pal’ma-ri), a. [< L. palmarius, of 
or belonging to palms, neut. palmarium, that 
which deserves the palm, a masterpiece, also an 
advocate’s fee, < palma, the palm: see palm2.] 
Worthy of receiving the palm; preéminent; 
chief; conspicuous. 


Sentences proceeding from the pen of ‘‘the first philoso- 
pher of the age” in his palmary and an hee work. 
Bp. Horne, On the Apology for Hume's Life and Writings. 


Lord Macaulay, in his most unfair Essay on Horace 
Walpole, gives, as a palmary sample of his Gallicisms: 
‘It will now be seen whether he or they are most patriot.” 


all, Mod. Eng., p. 317. 
Palmatet (pal-ma’té), n. pi. [NL., fem. pl. of 
L. palmatus, marked with the palm of the hand: 
see palmate!,] In ornith., the palmate or web- 
footed birds collectively, considered as @ major 
group of aquatic birds; the swimming as distin- 
ished from the wading or grallatorial birds. 
Nitzsch’s classification (1829) the group 
consisted of the Longipennes, Nasutze, Ungut- 
rostres, Stegano- 


podes, and Py- Ay. 
gopodes. ; Uy Bp 
palmate (pal’- ( 
mat),a. [=F. a 


palmé= Sp. pal- 
meado=Pg. pal- 
mado = It. pal- 
mato, < L. pal- 
matus, marked 
with the palm of 
the hand (NL. 
palmate), < pal- 
ma, the palm of 
the hand: see 
palm1,] 1, Like 
an open palm; 
resembling a hand with the fingers extended. 
The term is specifically applied to the antlers of certain 
deer, as the elk of Europe and the 
moose of America, which are broad 
and flat, like a palm, with project- 
ing finger-like or digitate points. 

2. Web-footed, as a bird; 
palmiped ; webbed; specifi- 
eally, of or pertaining to the 
Palmatz. Compare semipal- 
mate, totipalmate.—3. In bot., 
originally, having five lobes, 
with the midribs diverging 
from a common center; by 
later botanists extended t 

leaves that are 
lobed or divid- 
ed so that the sinuses point to or 
reach the apex of 
the petiole, some- 
what irrespective 
of the number of 
lobes. See digi- 
tate, and cuts un- 
der leaf.— Palmate 


antenns, in entom., 
antenne which are 


\ : 
Sr, \ \ 
~ oo, 4 


=a 


Palmate Antlers of a Moose. 


Palmate Foot of a 
Sea-duck. 


4. Palmate Leaf of Acer sracrophyt- 
‘um. 8B. Palmate Tubers of Orchts ma- 
culata, 


palmate 


short and have a few long branches on the outer side, 
resembling, when spread apart, the fingers of a hand.— 
Palmate tibis, in entom., tibie which are flattened and 
have the exterior margin produced in several strong teeth 
or mucrones: a form commonly found in fossorial legs. 

palmated (pal’ma-ted),a. [< palmate! + -ed?.] 
Same as palmate. 

palmately (pal’mat-li),,adv. In a palmate 
manner; so as to be palmate.— palmately cleft, 
cleft in a palmate manner, as when the divisions of a pal- 
mate leaf extend half-way down or more, and the sinuses 
or lobes are narrow or acute. See cleft2, 2, and cuts under 
leaf.— Palmately compound, an epithet applied to a 
compound leaf with the leaflets inserted in a palmate 
manner, a8 in the buckeye, lupine, etc.: same as digitate, 
as used by later authors. See cut under leaf.— Palmate- 
ly divided. Same as palmately compound.— Palmately 
lobed, lobed in a palmate manner, as when the divisions 
of a palmate leaf extend nearly or quite half-way to the 
base, and the lobes or sinuses are rounded. See |, and 
cut under J na ara rely nerved, See nerva- 
tion.— Palmately parted, parted in a palmate manner, 
rr a ae patente Page oe leaf pe Enately 

Oo no ° parted,— alma 

veined. Same as palmately nerved. 

palmatifid (pal-mat’i-fid),a. (=F. palmatifide, 
<NL. palmatus, palmate (see palmate), + L. fin- 
dere (v/ fid), cleave.] In bot., same as palmately 
cleft (which see, under palmately). 

palmatiform (pal-mat’i-form), a. [= F. pal- 
matiforme, « NL. palmatus, palmate, + L. forma, 
form.] In bot., having the form of a hand: ap- 
plied to a leaf whose ribs are arranged in a 
palmate form, radiating from the apex of the 
petiole. Also palmiform. 

palmatilobate (pal-mat-i-l6’bat), a. [< NL. 
palmatus, palmate, + lobatus, lobate: see lo- 
bate.] In bot., same as palmately lobed (which 
see, under palmately). 

palmatilobed (pal-mat’i-lobd), a. [< NL. pal- 
matus, palmate, + lobus, a lobe, + -ed?.] In 
bot., same as palmately lobed (which see, under 
palmately). 

palmation (pal-ma’shon), ». [< NL. *palma- 
tio(n-), < palmatus, palmate: see palmate.] 1. 
The state of being palmate; a palmate figure 
or formation; digitation. 

The curious axis deer of India . . . resembles, in mark- 
ing, the fallow deer; but its horns, when developed, will 
have no palmations. Set. Amer., N.S8., LXI. 296. 
2. Webbing, as of the 
foot of a palmiped bird. 
Compare semipalmation, 
totipalmation, palama. 

palmatipartite(pal-mat- 
i-pér’tit),a. [< NL. pal- 
matus, palmate, + par- 
titus, divided: see par- 
tite.] In bot., byes = 

almately parted (whic ae a 
aa e, un doe palma tely). Palmatipartite Leaf. 

palmatisect (pal-mat’i-sekt), a. [<« NL. pat 
matus, palmate, + L. sectus, pp. of secare, cut: 
see section.] In bot., 3ame as 
palmately compound (which 
see, under palmately). 

palmatisected (pal-mat-i- 
sek’ted), a. [< palmatisect 
+ -ed2,.] Same as palmati- 
sect. 

palmbark-tree (pim’ birk- 
tre), n. An elegant Austra- 
lian shrub, Melaleuca Wil- 
sont. : 

palm-barley (piam’bir’li), 
n. A kind of barley fuller and broader than 
common barley. Halliwell. 

palm-bird (piim’bérd), x. A bird that nests in 
palm-trees: applied to many of the weaver-birds 
or Ploceide, as the baya. 

palm-butter (piim’butér), 2. Same as palm- 

il 


oil. 

palm-cabbage (piim’kab’aj), ». The edible bud 
of the cabbage-palm. 

palm-cat (piim’kat),». A viverrine quadruped 
of the subfamily Paradorurine; a paradoxure: 
so called from their climbing in and feeding 
to some extent upon palms. There are several 
genera, as Paradozurus, Nandinia, and Paguma, and the 
species arenumerous. The common palm.-cat is Paradoa- 


urus typus. They are also called luwacks, pagumes, palin- 
martens, and by other names. See cut under Paradozxu- 


Palmatisected Leaf of Ge- 
vanitum Robertianunt. 


Tus. 

palm-color (piim’kul’or), ». A color resem- 
bling that of the palm; bay-color. 

palm-crab (pim’krab), n. The tree-crab, Bir- 
gus latro: so called from its climbing palm- 
trees to get at the fruit. See cut in next 


column. 
palm-cross (piim’krés), n. See cross}, 2. 
palme-cristt, ». [< NL. palma Christi.] The 


palma Christi or castor-o1l plant. Fallows. 


palmed (piimd), a. 


Palme 


palmellaceous ( 


Palmelles gn oyy n. pl. 


palmelloid (pal’t.el-oid), a. 


palmer? S yal n. 


Palm-crab (Birgus latro). 


[< palm1 + -ed2.] Havi 
palmate antlers, as a deer: chiefly a poetica 
expression, with reference to the European ye 
This animal does not acquire the crown or terminal p 
mation of the antlers until he is full-grown. 
The proud, palmed deer 
Forsake the closer woods. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxiii. 319. 


Palmella (pal-mel’i),». [NL.(Lyngbye, 1819), 


a dim. form, having reference to the ae 
appearance; < Gr. wadudc, vibration, ¢ maAAe, 
shake, vibrate.] A genus of fresh-water alge, 
typical of the Palmellacez, having globose or 
oblong cells, with chloropby! usually green, but 
sometimes changing to orange or reddish color. 
The cells are surrounded with a thick integument, which 
is generally soon confluent into a shapeless mass of jelly : 
multiplication is aries by division. The forms inc uded 
in this conus are probably not autonomous, but a Nr 
arrested polymorphous forms which ergs aa rapidly by 
the process of cell-multiplication, without developing, for 
a protracted period, the true plant. The particular plants, 
however, to which they belong have never been deter- 
mined.—Palmella stage, or palmella condition, a 
general phrase sometimes applied to certain of the lower 
algee which exhibit the peculiar gelatinous masses de- 
scribed above. In the Schtzomycetes this condition or stage 
has lately been called the zoéglea stage. See Zotglea. 
laces (pal-me-la’s6-6), ». pl. [NL., < 
Palmella + -acezx.] A so-called order of fresh- 
water alge, taking its name from the genus Pal- 
mella, including forms of doubtful autonomy. 
They are strictly unicellular, with the cells either single 
or numerous, constituting families, and embedded in an 
amorphous stratum of jelly. Reproduction is mainly by 


fission. Also Palmellez. 

al-me-la’shius), a. ([< Pal- 
Resembling or belonging to 
genus Palmella. Also palmelloid. 
[NL., < Pal- 
Same as Palmellacez. 


mella + -aceous. 
the 


mella + -ex. 


palmellin (pal’mel-in), ». [< NL. Palmella + 


-in2,] The red coloring matter detected by 
Phipson in Palmella cruenta, a fresh-water alga. 
It is soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol, 
ether, and carbor bisulphid. 

(< Palmella + 


-oid.] Same as palmellaceous.— Palmelloid con- 
dition, : bot., same as palmelia stage (which see, under 


palmelodicon (pal-mé-lod’i-kon), n. Same as 


musical glasses (b) (which see, under glass). 


palmer! (pi’mér), ». [< palm! + -erl.) 1. One 


who palms or cheats, as at cards.— 2. A ferule. 
[< ME. palmer, palmere, 
palmare,< OF. palmier, paulmier, paumicr = Sp. 
palmero = Pg. palmeiro = It. palmiere, < ML. 
palmarius, & pilgrim who bore a palm-branch 
(see def.), < L. palma, a palm-branch: see 
palm2,} 1. A pilgrim who had returned from 
the Holy Land, hed fulfilled his vow, and had 
brought with him a palm-branch to be depos- 
ited on the altar of his parish church; hence, 
an itinerant monk who went from shrine to 
shrine, under a perpetual vow of poverty and 
celibacy. Thedistinction between pilgrim and 
palmer seems never to have been closely ob- 
served. 
Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 


And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 13. 


Here is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first, and last from Rome; 

One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shrine, 

In Araby and Palestine. Scott, Marmion, L 238. 


An eacallop shell, the device of St. James, was adopted 
as the universal badge of the palmer. ‘ 
escott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 


Though now and then an individual may have been seen 
who carried a short palm-branch bound to his staff, such, 
however, was not the palmer’s usual badge; but instead a 
small cross formed by two short slips of a leaflet from the 

m-tree: this cross he sewed either to his hat or upon 


is cape. Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. i. 439. 


palmer*} (pé’mér), n. 


palmerin (pal’mér-in), 2. 


palmery (pi’mér-i), . ; de palmeries (-iz). 


palmetto 
2. A palmer-worm. 
Eruche [It.], the wormes called cankers or palmers. 
Florio, 1611. 
A hollow cane that must be light and thin, 
Wherein the “Bobb” and Palmer shall abide ; 
Which must be stopped with an handsome pin, 


Lest out again your baits do hap to slide. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 153). 


3. An artificial fly whose body is covered with 
hairs bristling in all directions: used by an- 
glers. 

Imitations of these (hairy caged Seen known to the 
American by the familiar term of hackles,.and to the ac- 


curate inhabitant of the British Isles by the correct name 
of palmers. Sportsman s Gazetteer, p. 296. 


4, A wood-louse. Encyc. Dict.—Palmer’s staff, 
in her., same as bourdon!, 3. 

{< OF. pone a palm- 
tree, < palme, a palm: see palm?.] A palm-tree. 


Here are very many palmer or coco trees, which is their 
chiefe food. Hakluyt’s Voyages, IL. 264. 


[< Palmerin (see 
def.).] One of a line of romantic heroes of the 
age of chivalry, who took their names or their 
titles from Palmerin de Oliva, an illegitimate 
ndson of a Greek emperor of Constantinople. 
is Palmerin derived his name from the circumstance of 
his exposure in a wicker basket on a mountain-side among 
ms and olive-trees in Spain. He afterward became 
amous for his exploits in Germany, England, and the Ori- 
ent. The exploits of the Palmerins, as celebrated in the 
famous Spanish romances called by their name, are evi- 
dently modeled after those of Amadis of Gaul. In litera- 
ture the name is often applied as a term of distinction to 
any redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 


That brave Rosicler 
That damned brood of ugly giants slew, 
And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. 2. 


The oldest ballads tell us nothing at all... of the 
Palmerins, nor of many other well-known and famous 
heroes of the shadow-land of chivalry. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 119. 


palmer-worm (pii’mér-wérm),n. [< palmer? + 


worm.) 1. A caterpillar; especially, a hairy 
caterpillar injurious to vegetation, but what 
kind 1s unknown or undetermined. The name oc- 
curs three times in the Bible (Joel i. 4; ii. 25; Amos iv. 9) as 
the translation of the Hebrew gdzam, rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint xcdury and in the Vulgate eruca. Some have sup- 
posed it to beadestructive kind of locust, as Pachytylus ms- 

jus; but in Joel the name is vg Rise distinguished 
from ‘“‘locust.” The Hebrew name is referred to a root 
meaning ‘to cut off’; the Greek xausy refers to the bend- 
ing or looping of some caterpillars, apparently pointing 
to a looper or measuring-worm — that is, the larva of some 
geometrid moth; and the Latin eruca may have the same 
significance. The destructiveness of many of these geo- 
et would fully bear out the Biblical implication. 

e 


There is another sort of these Catterpillers, who haue 
no certaine place of abode, nor yet cannot tell where te 
find theyr foode, but, like vnto speeadon Pilgrims, doo 
wander and stray hither and thit er, (and like Mise) con- 
sume and eate vp that which is none of their owne; and 
these haue purc avery apt name amongst vs Eng- 
lishmen, to called Palmer-worme, by reason of their 
wandering and rogish life (for they neuer stay in one 
place, but are euer wandering), although by reason of their 
roughnes and ruggednes some call them Beare-wormes. 
They can by no means endure to be dyeted, and to feede 

n some certaine herbes and flowers, but boldly and 
disorderly creepe ouer all, and tast of all plants and trees 
indifferently, and liue as they list. 

Topeell, History of Serpents (1608), p. 105. 


That which the palmerworm hath left hath the locust 
eaten. Joel i. 4. 
2. In the United States, the larva of the tineid 
moth Ypsilophus pometella, which in eastern 
parts of the country appears on the leaves of 
the apple in June, draws them together, and 
skeletonizes them. 

[< 


palm2 + -ery.] A palm-house. Compare fern- 


paimette pal’met), ». [<« F. palmette, dim. of 


palme, palm: see palm2.) In class. archeol., 
an ornament more or less resembling a palm- 
leaf, whether carved in relief on moldings. etc., 
or painted; ananthemion. See cut on follow- 


ing page. 
palmetto (pal-met’6), n. [Formerly palmito ; 


< Sp. B ehitedae (= Pg. palmtto = It. palmisto = 
F. palmiste), dim. of palma, palm: see palm?.] 
Any one of several fan-leafed palms of different 


genera. The one most properly so called is Sabal Pal- 
metto, the cabbage-palmetto, a tree from 20 to 85 feet high 

abounding on the southeast coast of the United States. it 
forms part of the device in the seal and flag of South Caro- 
lina, the Palmetto State. Its wood is not attacked by the 
teredo and is very durable under water, and is therefore 
much used for piles and wharves. The fibrous leaves of 
this and the dwarf palmetto, S. Adansoni, are made into 
hata, baskets, and fans, and also furnish an upholstering 
material. e palmetto, or hemp-palm, of southern Eu- 
rope and North Africa, is Cha humilis, a dwarf spe- 
cies, affording abundant fiber, consumed chiefly as ‘‘ vege- 
table horsehair.” The same names are given to the Chi- 


Palmette.— Fragment of Frieze, Acropolis of Athens. 


nese T'rachyearpus excelsa, whose leafstalks on decaying 
leave a fibrous matter of textile use. 


During our voyage we liued on nothing else but raspices, 
of a certaine round graine little and blacke, and of the 
rootes of palmitos which we got by the riuer side. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 342. 


Blue etto, Rhapidophyllum Hystriz of South Caro- 
lina, rgia, and Florida, a species with an erect or creep- 
riots 2or3 oe ane rere circular in aha eae 
bage-palmetto. See def. above.— paime 
to, Sabal Adansoni, of the southeastern United States, 
with cree ing or buried stem. See def. above, and savw-pat- 
metto.— Humble etto, a West Indian tree, Cariu- 
dovica insignis.— Palmetto flag, the flag of the State of 
South Carolina, which, from the occurrence in it of a vari- 
ety of dwarf palm or palmetto, is called the Palmetto State. 
— Royal etto. (a) Sabal umbraculifera of the West 
Indies, also called big or bull thatch, from the use made of 
the leaves. It is a fine tree, growing 80 feet or more high. 
@) Same as silk-top palmetto.— Saw- etto, a form of 
e dwarf palmetto with creeping stem and spiny-edged 
perce Silk-top palmetto, the name in Florida of 
hrinax parvi found there and in the West Indies: 


a 
tree some 80 feet high, turned to minor uses. Called in 


Its uses resemble those of the ee await oats Also 
ed bri brittle etto, a 
name of the peleHee genus Carludovica of the natural 


order Cycla 

palmetum (pal-mé’tum), n. [NL., < L. palme- 
tum, a palm-grove, < palma, palm: see palm2.] 
A palm-house. 

palm-fiber (piim’fi’bér),n. Fiber obtained from 
so leaves of the palmyra, carnauba, and other 
palms. 

palm-honey (piim’hun/i), n. See coquito. 
palm-house (pim’hous), n. A glass house for 
growing palms and other vropice) plants. 
palmic (pal’mik), a. (< palm2 + -ic.] Same as 


tool (pal-mik’ 6-lus) INL. ¢ L 

palmicolous (pal-mik’6-lus), a. : : 

palma, palm, + colere, inhabit. ] Growing on 
the palm-tree. Thomas, Med. Dict. 


palmiferous (pal-mif’e-rus), a. [=F . palmtfére 
= Sp. palmifero = Pg. It. palmifero, < f;. palmi- 
fer, palm-besrng; < palma, palm, + ferre = E. 
rl.) Bearing or producing palms. 
p cation (pal’mi-fi-ka’shon), ». [< L. 
lma, palm, + -ficare, < facere, make (see -fy).] 
ee the quotation, and compare caprification. 
The Babylonians suspended male clusters from wild 
dates over the females; but they seem to have supposed 
that the fertility thus produced depended on the presence 
of small flies among the wild flowers, which, by entering 
the female flowers, caused them to set and ripen. The 
process was called palmification. Encye. Brit., IV. 82. 
palmiform (pal’mi-férm), a. [= F. It. palmi- 
forme, < L. palma, the palm of the hand, + 
forma, form.) Same as palmatiform. 
palmigrade pelt ad),a. [< L. palma, the 
palm of the hand, the sole of the foot (of 4 
web-footed bird), + gradi, walk.) Walking on 
the soles of the feet; plantigrade. 
@ (pal’min), x. i palm2 + -~ine2,] Same 
as palmitin. 


palminerve (pal’mi-nérv), a. [< L. palma 
palm, + nervus, nerve.] Same as palminerved. 
palminerved (pal’mi-nérvd), a. [< palminerve 


+ -ed*,| In bot., palmately nerved. See ner- 
vation. 
palmi palmipede (pal’ mi-ped, -péd), a. 
and 1 igs (= F. palmipéede = Pg. Tt. pa mipede, 
< L. palmipes (palmiped-), broad-footed, web- 
footed, < palma, the palm of the hand, the sole 


4249 palmy 


of the foot (of a web-footed bird), + pes (ped-) matrium, a ferule or whip), ¢ L. palma, the palm 
= E. foot.) I. a. Web-footed, as a bird; hav- of the hand: see palm1.] Same as ferulel. 
ing the toes webbed or palmate; of or pertain- palm-oil (piim’oil), n. A fatty substance ob- 
ing to the Palmipedes. See second cut under ee pee ce of palms, but chiefly 
palmate. rom the fruit of the oil- 

II, ». A web-footed bird; any member of palm, Elis Guineensis, of 

A lia tae as) ONL westorm ee a cool 
almipedat (pal-mip’e-di), n. pl. . reg. climates it acqu e con- 
neut. pl. of Palmipes: see palmiped.] 1. fn Blu- ee oe tater ant vores 
menbach’s classification, a singular association ployed 5 the manufacture of 
of web-footed carnivores, edentates, rodents, 
sirenians, and monotremes in one order, the 
eighth. Thus it contained seals and walruses, 
otters, beavers, manatees and dugongs, and 
the ornithorhynchus.— 2, In Illiger’s classifi- 
cation (1811), a family of his Prensiculantia, 
containing the web-footed rodents only, as cer- 
tain water-rats (Hydromys) and the beaver. 

Palmipedes palmnip ©-dez) n.pl. [NL., pl. of 
L. palmipes, broad-footed: see palmiped.] An 
order founded by Schaeffer in 1774, and in 
Cuvier’s system the sixth order of birds, cor- 
responding to the Anseres of Linnsus and the 
Natatores of Illiger; web-footed or swimming 


eoep ete candles, and for lubri- 
cating machinery, the wheels 
of railway-carriages, etc. By 
the natives of the Gold Coast 
his oi] is used as butter, and 
when eaten fresh it is pleas- 
ant and wholesome. Also 
called palm-butter. . 
palmosseus (pal-mos’é- 
ee age pl. palmossei (-1). 
. < L. palma, the 

and, + osseus, of bone: 
see osseous.] An inter- 
osseous muscle of the os Wee 
palm: distinguished from ae ee 
dorso SSEUS. Coues. Palm-oil dee (nee Gntne- 
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palmist (pal’mist or 


palmister (pal’mis-tér), n. [Sometimes 


palmistry (pal’mis-tri), n. 


palmite (pal’mit), 7. 


palmitic (pal-mit’ik), a. 


palmitin (pal mi-tin), : 


palm-leaf (piim’léf), n. 


* ever saw. 


palm-matet (pim’mat), n. 


Palmipes (pal’mi-péz),. [NL., < L. palmipes, 


broad-footed, web-footed.] Same as Asteriscus. 
i’mist), n. and a. [< 
palm\ + -ist.] J. ». Same as palmister: now 
more often used. 

II, a. Of or pertaining to palmisters or pal- 
mistry: as, the palmist art. 
alm- 
ster, as if < palm + -ster ; ¢ palm! + -ist (cf. pal- 
mist) + -erl.] One who deals in pe tant or 
Provence to tell fortunes by the palm of the 

and, especially by its lines. 

Deceiving and deceivable palmsters, who will undertake 
by the view of the hand to be as expert in foretelling the 
course of life to come to others as they are ignorant of 
their own in themselves. ord, Line of Life. 
< palmist + -ry.] 
1. The art or practice of telling fortunes by a 
feigned interpretation of lines and marks on the 
palm of the hand. Alsocalled Chir OgRowny and 
chiromancy. See phrases under line?. 

We shall not proceed to ane what truth is in palmés- 
try, or divination from those lines in our hands of hig 
denomination. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 24. 


With the fond Maids in Palméstry he deals; 
They tell the Secret first which he reveals. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 
2. Manual dexterity. (Humorous. ]} 


He found his pocket was picked; that being a kind of 
mistry at which this race of vermin (gipsies] are very 
exterous. Addison, Spectator, No. 130. 


palmitate (pal’mi-tat), n. [< palmit(ic) + -atel.] 


A salt of palmitic acid. 
[< NL. Palmita: see 
palmetto.| A rush-like plant, Prionium Pal- 
mita, of South Africa, the leaves of which af- 
ford a very tenacious fiber. 


palm2 + -ite2 + -ic.] Pertaining to or obtain- 
ed from palm-oil. Also palmic.—paimitic acid, 
C1 gH390g, an acid existing as a glycerin ether in palm- 
off and in most of the solid fate. The acid forms fine 
white needles, or pearly crystalline scales. 

[= F. palmttine; as 
palm? + -ite2 + -in The principal solid 
ingredient of palm-oil, CgHs(C1gH3,09)3, & 
solid colorless crystalline substance, melting 
at about 45° C.: it is the triglyceride of pal- 
mitic acid. Also palmine. 

tot, x. An obsolete form of palmetto. 


palmi-veined (pal’mi-vand),a. In bot., having 


the veins arranged in a palmate manner. 


borecole, grown also in the Channel Islands. 


It reaches the height of 10 or 12 feet, and bears its leaves, palm-wax (pim’waks), n. 


which are curved, at the top, thus imitating a palm. 
1. The leaf of a palm. 


Hence—2, A fan made from a dried palm-leaf, 


particularly from a leaf of the fan-palm or of palm-wine (piim’win), n. 


palm-sugar (piim’shug’ir), n. 
Palm 


= Sis as 8 of South America, Cr 
[= F. palmitique; as palm-warbler (pim’w r’blér), 7 
palmarum, a ve 


: palm-wasp (pim’wosp), m. 
palm-kale (pim’kal), x. An Italian variety of palmarum, which makes its nestin palms. See 


birds. eh aiee 
one ed palm-play} (pim’pla), ». 
prepara eon Biphepe!y ts cs ad i An old game of ball played with the hand; a 
Vile bee paumiped. : » kind of tennis in which the ball was struck with 
8: oy IV. 4. the hand and not with a racket or bat. Also 


palm-playing and palm. 
During the reign of Charles V. palm play, which 


ma 
properly enough be denominated hand-tennis, was exceed: 
ingly fashionable in France, being played by the nobility 


for large sums of money. 
Sirutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 160. 


palm-playing (piim’pla‘ing), n. Same as palm- 


play. 
rhe women te le play 
e@ women a eir 5 
D. G. Rossetti, Dante at Verona. 
palmster (piim’stér), ». Same as palmister. 


Sugar obtained 

from pe m-sap: same as ie gery. 
unday (piim sun’ 5). he Sunday next 
before Easter, being the sixth Sunday in Lent 
and the first day of Holy Week. Its observance, 
in commemoration of Christ's triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, is as old as the fourth century in the Eastern 
Church, and as the fifth or sixth century in the West- 
ern. By the sixth or seventh century formal processions 
had become customary, which the Greek and the Roman 
Catholic churches have retained. The popular observ- 
ance of the day by carrying branches of willow or other 
trees continued in many places in England after the Ref- 
ormation, and the custom of solemnly blessing and dis- 
tributing palm and other branches and carrying them in 
fou been revived in many Anglican churches. 


palm-tree ye oe n. [< ME. palmetre, < AS. 


alm-tredw (= Icel. palmtré = Sw. palmtra), 
palm, palm, + treow, tree.) A tree of the 
order Palme. See palm? and Palmz2. — 


palmula pal mae n.3 pl. palmuls (-16). [NL., 


dim. of L. palma, the palm of the hand: see 
alm1,] In musical instruments with a key- 
oard, a finger-key or digital. 


palm-veined (pim’vand),a. In bot., palmately 


nerved. See nervation. 


palm-viper (piim’ vi’pér),. A venomous snake 


edocephalus bilineatus. 
. Dendraca 
common warbler of the east- 
ern parts of the United States, belonging to the 
family Sylvicolide or Mnioltiltidz. It is from 5 to 
53 inches long, and about 8 in extent of wings; the male 
is brownish-olive above, with dusky streaks, the rump 
yellowish, the cap chestnut-brown, the under obey rich- 
Sarid with reddish streaks, the two outer pairs of tail- 
eathers with square white spots at the ends of their in- 
ner webs, and the wings without white bars. The bird is 
insectivorous and migratory, breeding in northern New 
England and thence northward, wintering from the Caro- 
linas and Texas to the West Indies. It nests on the ground, 
and has somewhat the terrestrial habita of a titlark. Also 
called yellow red-poll warbler. 
A wasp, Polybius 


eut under Polybius. 

A substance se- 
ereted by the wax-palm. See Cerorylon. an. 
other palm affords the carnauba-wax, largely used in place 
of beeswax. See carnauba and Coperntci. 

Same as toddy, 1. 


the palmetto; a palm-leaf fan. [Colloqg.,U.S.] Compare arrack. 


The slave. . 
bouk, and, handing it to his master, retired behind him, 
and began to fan him with the most prodigious palm-leaf I 
C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 263. 


Palm-leaf fan. See def. 2. 


palm-lily (pim’lil’i),n. See Cordyline. 
palm-marten (piim’mir’ten),n. Sameas palm- 


eat. 

aS MD. palm-maete, 
a ferule, prop. *palmaete (E. *palmate), etc., < 
ML. palmata, a slap or blow on the hand ( pal- 


. filled the bow] of a long-stemmed chi- palm-worm (pim’wérm), x. A kind of centiped 


found in America, of large size. Imp. Dict. 


palmy (pii’mi),a. [< palm2 + -y1.] 1. Bear- 


ing or abounding in palms. 


Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were inte 


Or palmy hillock. Milton, P. L., iv. 254. 
2. Of or derived from the palm. 
The naked negro 


Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Goldsemsth, traveller, 1. 70, 


palmy 


3. Worthy of the palm; flourishing; prosperous. 


In the most high and palmy state of Rome. 
Shak., Hamlet, L 1 118 


Those were indeed the palmy days of speech, when men 
listened instead of reading, when they were guided by the 
voice and the tones of the living orator. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 248 


palmyra (pal-mi‘ri), x (NL, ¢ L. Palmyra, 
Palmira, Gr. Tlaapipa, MaApipa, a city of Syria. ] 
1, An East Indian palm, Borassus flabelliformis. 
It grows to a height of 80 or sometimes 100 feet, its 
cylindrical trunk bearing a round head of leaves which 
are 8 or 10 feet long, with a blade of circular outline, 
ae and palmately incised. From it are obtained tod- 
y and jaggery. Its fruit is eaten roasted and makes 
a jelly, and the roots of young seedlings are used as a 
vegetable. The wood of old trees is extremely hard and 
strong, is used for many purposes, and is to sume extent 
exported. The leaves serve for thatching and for all man- 
ner of plaited ware, and, with those of the talipot, are uni- 
versally used by the Hindus to write on with a style. It 
abounds in most parts of India, especially on sandy tracts 
near the sea, and makes a striking feature of the land- 
scape. 
2. [cap.] In zodl., the typical genus of Palmy- 


4250 


I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this (dagger) which pes I draw. 


palpitate 


the facial, from the lower eyelid. (c) Superior: tributaries 
to the angular part of the facial, from the upper eyelid. 


hak., Macbeth, ii.1. 40. palpebralis (pal-pe-bra’lis), n. ; pl. palpebrales 
0 


Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darkness, and blot out three days. 
Milton, P. L, xii. 188. 
Hence—2, Plain; evident; obvious; easily per- 
ceived or detected: as, palpable lies; a palpable 
mistake. 


And as thre persones palpable is pureliche bote o man- palpebrous (pal’pe-brus), a. 


kynde, 
The whiche is man and hus make and moillere-is issue, 
So is god godes sone in thre persones the ‘Trinite 


alpi, 7. 
ee ee palpicil (pal’pi-sil), n. 


These lies are like their father that begets them ; gross 


as a mountain, open, pal ‘ 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 250. 


I took my wife to my cosen, Thomas Pepys, and found 
them just sat down to dinner, which was very good; only 
the venison pasty was palpable mutton, which was not 
handsome. Pepys, Diary, I. 5. 


3. In med., percepitbie by papa on = Syn. 1. palpicorn 


Tangible.—3, ¥ 
gross. 


anifest, evident, unmistakable, glaring, 


palpebra 


(-lez). [NL., < LL. palpebralis, of or on the eye- 
lids: see palpebral. he muscle which lifts 
the upper eyelid, commonly called levator pal- 
pebre supervoris. 
te (pal’pe-brat), a. [< L. palpebra, 
eyelid, + -atel.] Having eyelids. 
(< L. palpebra, 
eyelid, + -ous.] Having shaggy eyebrows, or 
prominent superciliary ridges. Smart. 
Plural of palpus. 
(< NL. palpus, a feeler, 
+ cilium, q. v.] <A tactile hair, or filament 
sensitive to touch; a filar tentacle; a trigger- 
hair, such as is found attached to the thread- 
cells of many celen- 
terates. See trigger- 
hair. Also palpocil. 
(pal ’ pi- 
kérn), a. and n. [< 


NL. palpus, palp, + 
L. cornu = E. horn.) 
I, a. Having palpi 
like horns or anten- 
ne, a8 an insect; 
having the charac- 
ters of the Palpicor- 


ridz. P. aurifera is a beautiful species, with palpableness (pal’pa-bl-nes), . The property 

gold-colored parapodia two inches ae of being palpable; plainness; obviousness ; 
palmyra-palm (pal-mi’rii-piim), ». Same as grossness. 

palmyra, 1. palpably (pal’pa-bli), adv. Ina palpable man- 
palmyra-tree (pal-mi’rii-tré), ~. Same as ner; insuch a manner asto be perceived by the 

palmyra, 1. touch; hence, plainly; obviously: as, palpably 
palmyra-wood (pal-mi’rii-wid),n. The wood mistaken. 


Under Side of Head of a Water- 
beetle (//ydrophktlus triangular ts), 
greatly enlarged, showing 1, labrum ; 
2, mandibles; 3, maxillary palpus; 


of the palmyra, the cocoanut, and perhaps other palpal (pal’pa!), a. 


palms, exported from India. 
@ (pal’mir), n. A worm of the genus 
Palmyra. 
Palmyrene (pal-mi-rén’), a. andn. [« L. Pal- 
myrenus, Palmirenus, ¢ Palmyra, Palmira, a city 
of Syria: see palmyra.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Palmyra or its inhabitants. 
II. x. A native or an inhabitant of Palmyra, 
orginally called Tadmor, an ancient city of 
Tia. 
: The Palmyrene (Zenobia} 
That fought Aurelian. Tennyzon, Princess, ii 


[< palp + -al.] Forming 
or formed by a palp; pertaining toa palp or to 
palpi; palpiform.— Palpal o in arachnology, 
complicated modifications of the digital or terminal joint 
of each peclipalp, found only in male spiders. They con- 
sist of akind of spring box in which the spermatophores 
are received from the genital orifice and conveyed to the 
body of the female. See cut under Araneida, 


palpate (pal’pat), v. t.; pret. and pp. palpated, 
ppr. palpaling: [< L. palpatus, pp. of palpare, 
touch, stroke: see palp, v.] To feel or feel for, 
as if with a palp; explore by touch, as with the 
fingers; perform palpation upon; manipulate. 
palpate (pal’pat), a. (< Nl. palpatus, ¢ pal- 


palpifer (pal’pi-fer), n. 


nia; pertaining to 
the Palpicornia. 

II. ». 1. A long 
labial palpus, like an antenna.— 2. A palpicorn 
beetle. 


4, ligsula; 5, mentum ; 6, pe rviyrer, in 
this case two-jointed; 7, labial palpus, 
or palpicorn; 8, antenna. 


Palpicornia (pal-pi-k6r’ni-#), n. pl. [NL.: see 
i 


palpicorn.] A tribe of pentamerous Coleoptera, 
represented by the family Hydrophilide, hav- 
ing long slender palps usually exceeding in 
length the short, several-jointed, clavate an- 
tennsw. See cuts under Hydrobius and Hydro- 
philide. Also Palpicornes. 

(< NL. palpus, q. v., + 
L. ferre = E. bear1.] In entom., an outer lobe 


Palmyrian (pal-mir’i-an), a.andn. [< L. Pal- 


pus, a feeler: see palp, n., and -ate1.] Provided 
myra, Palmyra, + -ian.] Same as Palmyrene. 


with palps. of the maxilla, generally thin and scale-like, 


Pa rr dz (pal-mir‘’i-dé), n. pl. [Nts < Pal- palpation(pal-pa’shon),n. [= F. palpation, < L. ya the maxillary palpus. See cut under 
myra + -idx.] A family of marine polychsetous  palpatio(n-), astroking, < palpare, pp. palpatus ; ay : 
annelids, typified by the genus Palmyra. touch, stroke: see palpate, palp, v.) 1. The palpiferous (pal-pif grus), wi [< pains Aes 

palo (pi’l6), ». [Hind.] Same as gulancha. act of touching; feeling by the sense of touch. “ous. J Se Oat Pee oe coe 


Also giloe and galo. 

palo-blanco (pi’l0-blang’ko), n. [Sp.,< palo, 
stick (see palel), + blanco, white (see blank).] 
A variety of the hackberry, Celtis occidentalis, 
var. reticulata. It is a small tree, often reduced toa 


low shrub, found from Texas throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Oregon. 


palolo (pa-lo’lo), n. [Native name in Samoa 
and the Tonga Islands, = Fijian mbalolo, also 
balolo.} 1. A remarkable marine worm of the 
family Nereidz, Palolo viridis, found in vast 
numbers in the Polynesian seas, and much 
used for food by the natives. It is a notobranchi- 
ate polychetous annelid, formerly placed in the genus 
Lysidtce, or forming a genus (Palolo) by itself. It visits 
the Samoan, Fijian, and Gilbert archipelagos to spawn 
once a year, in October, at the last quarter of the moon. 
2. [cap.] [NL.] A generic name of this worm, 
called Palolo viridis. Also Palola. J. E. Gray, 
1847, 
palpt (palp), v. t. (« F. palper = Sp. palpar = 
It. palpare, ¢ L. palpare, palpari, stroke, touch 
softly, feel. Cf. palpate, v.] To feel; have a 
feeling of. 
And bring a darknesse ore the earth. 
one Heywood, Brazen Age, fi. 2. 
Ip (palp),». [= F. palpe = Sp. Pg. It. palpo, 
FE ep tara teclar, L. palpare, stroke, touch 
softly, feel: see palp, v.] A tactile organ; & 
feeler. See palpus.—Labial palp. See labipalp.— 
Moshi p. Same as falz, 4. 
palpability (pal-pa-bil’i-ti), m. [= F. palpabi- 
lité = Sp. palpabilidad = Pg. eee le; BS 
alpable + -ity.] The quality of being palpa- 
le, in any sense of that word; palpableness ; 
tangibleness. 
He it was that first found out the palpabiltty of colours, 
Martinus Scriblerus, xiv. 
palpable (pal’pa-bl), a. [<( MBE. palpable = OF. 
(and F.) palpable =Sp. palpable = Pg. palparel 
= It. palpabile, ¢< LL. palpabilis, that ean be 
touched, < L. palpare, palpari, touch, feel: see 
palp,v.) 1. That may be felt; perceptible by 
the touch; manifest to sight or touch; hence, 
appearing as if it might be touched or felt. 
“A, ha!” quod he, “lo, 801 can 
Lewdely to alewed man 
Speke, and shewe hym swyche skiles 
That he may shake hem bi the biles, 


So palpable they shulden be.” 
Chaucer, House of Fame, L 869. 


corpuscle). rae 
Palpatores (pal-pa-to’réz), n. pl. 


palpebra 


palpebral (pal’pe-bral), a. 


Unlesse their phancies may havea sight and sensible pal- 
tion of that more clarified subsistence, they will prefer 
fidelity itself to an unimaginable idea. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iL 
2. Specifically, in med., manual examination, 
or a method of exploring various organs by 
feeling them with the hand or hands.— Palpa- 
tion-corpuscles. Same as tactile coryuscles (which see, 


under 
‘eeapaeer [NL., < L: 
alpator, a stroker, alpare, pp. palpatus, 
stone: see palp, v.] iin Macgillivra - Sy8- 
tem of classification, an order of birds, the 
gropers, such as rails, gallinules, and coots: 
also called Latitores, or skulkers: equivalent 
to the modern family Rallide, or rather to the 
ralliform birds at large. [Not in use.]—2,. In 
entom.: (a) In Latreille’s classification (1802), 
a group of beetles corresponding to the modern 
family Scydmenidz. (b) A suborder of har- 
vestmen or QOpiliones, in which the palpi are 
slender and filiform, with or without a tarsal 
claw, the maxillary lobe of the first pair of legs 
is free, the sternum is short, and the genital 
aperture is close to the mouth: distinguished 
from Laniatores. 
(pal’ pe-bri), 2.3; palpebr@ (-bré). 
] In anat., an eyelid.—Depressor palpebra 
erioris. Sce depressor.—Levator palpebra supe- 


rioris, See levator. 

[< LL. palpebra- 
lis, of or on the eyelids, < L. palpebra, the eye- 
lid.] 1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids: as, 
the palpebral muscles; palpebral folds of con- 
junctiva.— 2. Of or pertaining to the eyebrows; 
superciliary: a loose use of the word.— Miiller’s 

pebral muscle. See muscle.— Palpebral arteries, 

wo branches, the superior and the inferior, of the oph- 
thalmic, supplying the conjunctiva, caruncle, lacrymal 
sac, and cyclids.— Palpebral cartilage. See cartilave. 
a pebral conjunctiva, the conjunctiva lining the 
eyelids, as distinct from the ocular conjunctiva.— Pal- 
pebral fissure. See sixure.— Palpebral folds, the re- 
ection of the conjunctiva from the eyeball to the inner 
surface of the eyclid, above or below.— Palpebral liga- 
ment, a fibrous band attached externally tothe margin of 
the orhit and passing in the eyelid, beneath the orbicularis 
muscle, tobe attached to the free margin of the tarsal car- 
tilage. Also called tarsal livament.— Palpebral nerves, 
branches of the lacrymal and infraorbital nerves, given 
respectively to the upper and lower eyelids.— Palpebral 
orifice, the opening between the eyelids.— Palpebral 
veins. (a) Erternal: tributaries of the orbital branch of 
the temporal, from the eyelids. (0) Inferior; tributaries to 


palpiform (pal’pi-form), a. 


palpiger (pal’pi-jér), 7. 


balpigerous (pal-pij’e-rus), a. 
~OUus. 


Palpimanus pal oe en 


palpitant (pal’pi-tant), a. 


palpitate (pal’pi-tat), v. 


quality or function of a palpiier: =Syn. Palpifer- 
ous, Palpigerous. These epithets are often used indis- 
criminately, but the proper usage will be evident from the 
definitions given. Any insect which has palps is both 
palpiferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts of insects 
are either palpiferous or palpigerons, according as they 
bear maxillary or labial palps. See cut under mouth-part, 
[= F. palpiforme, 
L. palpus, a feeler, palp, + L. forma, form. } 
Having the form or function of a palp or feeler. 
Kirby. See cuts under Hymenoptera and Ien- 
tastomida.— orm lobe of the maxilla, in entom., 
the galea or outer lobe when it is two-jointed, having the 
structure and function of a pe Sometimes called tnner 
palpus. See cut under galea. 
[< NL. palpus, q. v., 
L. gerere, bear.] entom., & lateral ap- 
pondnee of the labium of some insects, situated 
etween the mentum and the ligula, and bear- 
ing the labial palpus. In so far as it is basal, it rep- 
resents the cardo of the maxilla; in so far as it bears a 
alpus, it represents the maxillary stipes, or palpifer. 
he suture between the mentum and its attached palpi- 
ger is often obsolete. The name was first apple’ by New- 
man to a section of the part called lingua by Kirby and 
labium by McLeay and others. See cuts under Insecta 


and mouth-part. 
(< palpiger + 
Bearing labial palps; having the char- 
acter or function of a palpiger. Kirby. = Syn. 


See palpiferous. 


zaipimeain® (pal’pi-ma-ni’né), 7. 


I [NL., 

alpimanus + -ine.] A subfamily of salti- 
grade spiders, of the family Eresidz, having 
eculiarly thickened fore legs, no inframaxil- 
ry organ, and no calamistrium, typified by the 
enus Palpimanus: distinguished from Eresinz. 
lso Palpimanide, asafamily. O. P. Cambridge, 


1872. 
(NL. (Dufour 

1820), < palpus, a feeler, + L. manus, a hand. 
The typical genus of Palpimaning, and until 
recently the sole genus of this subfamily. It has 
but two spinnerets; the fore legs have three claws, and 
the other legs but two, There has been much dispute as 
to the proper place of this genus. 

(< L. palpitan(t-)s, 


ppr. of palpitare, palpitate.] Palpitating; pul- 
sating or throbbing visibly ; quivering. 
The white evanescence of innumerable cascades, deli- 
cately palpttant as a fall of northern lights. 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 188 
(3 abs and pp. palpi- 
[< 


tated, ppr. palpitating. . palpitatus, pp. of 


palpitate 


lpitare (> It. palpitare = Sp. Pg. palpitar = 

. palpiter), throb, pant, palpitate, freq. of pal- 

re, feel, move quickly: see palp, v.] To 

at or pulsate rapidly; throb; flutter or move 

with slight throbs (said specifically of the heart 

when it is characterized by an abnormal or ex- 
cited movement); tremble; quiver. 
As 't were a hundred-throated nightingale, 


The strong tempestuous treble throbb'd and palpitated. 
Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iL 


Her [Mrs. Browning’s] genius certainly may be compared 
to those sensitive, padjnitating flames which harmonically 
rise and fall in respunse to every sound-vibration near 
them. Stedinan, Vict. Poets, p. 114 


palpitation (pal-pi-ta’shon), ». [« F. palpita- 
tion = Sp. palpitacion = Pg. palpitacdo = It. 
palpitazione, < L. paltatio(n-), ¢ palpitare, pp. 
palpitatus, throb: see palpitate. ‘he act of 
palpitating, throbbing, quivering, or trembling; 
specifically, a beating or Mebane of the heart, 
particularly a violent and unnatural beating or 
pulsation, such as is excited by violent action, 

by emotion, or by disease. 
TI could scarce find oe Palpitation within me on the 


left Side, when yours of the 1st of September was brought 
me. Howell, Letters, I. vi. 16, 
See, in any house where virtue and self-respect abide, 
the palpitation which the approach of a etn, Sak causes. 
Ei:erson, Friendship. 
palpless (palp’les), a. Having no palps. 
palpocil (pal’po-sil), n. Same as palpicil. E.R. 
Lankester. 
palpulus (pal’pi-lus), .; pl. palpuli(-li). [NL., 
dim. of palpus, q.v.] In entom., a small pal- 
pus; specifically, one of the maxillary palpi of 
Lepidoptera, which are generally much smaller 
than the labial palpi. 
palpus (pal’pus),2.; pl. palpi (-pi). [NL.: see 
palp.] In zoodl.: (a) One of the jointed or- 
gans attached to the labium and maxille of 
insects; a feeler. The labial palpi are two in num- 
ber, rising either from the ligula or from the edge of 
the mentum; the 
maxillary palpi are 
placed one on the 
outer side of each 
maxilla, Besides 
these, certain Cole- 
optera have a sec- 
ond = two-jointed 
piform appen- 
age on each max- 
illa, formed by a 


moditication of the 
galea or external Head of Cockroach (Rlatta ames icana). 
lobe. The palpi 1, labial palp; 2, maxillary palp: 3, pal- 
Vv much in form piece 4, divided lingua: 5, paraglossa; 6, 

in th b ivula; 7, mandible, 8, palpiger and stipes 
an Enumver ised); 9,cardo; to, lacinia; £4, galea; 12, 
of joints, which is 


mentum; 13, subinentuim. 

never more than 

six; they are sumetimes aborted or entirely absent, as 
in the iptera. In the Lezidoptera this term is com- 
monly restricted to the large labial palpi, the much smaller 
maxillary ones being distinguished as palpult. The palpl 
are supposed by some to be organs of taste or touch. In 
the spiders the maxillary palpi are greatly developed, 
forming the pedipalps ; these, in the scorpions, become 
chelate appendages, commonly called the front legs. 
Small palpi are also developed from the mandibles and 
maxills of certain crustaceans, See cuts under Acarida, 
Allorhina, Erotulus, galea, Hymenoptera, Insecta, Heloe, 
mosquito, mouth-part, Nymnphon, Araneida, scorpion, Bu- 
thus, Cryptophialus, and Podophthabnia. (b) One of the 
fleshy lobes at the sides of the mouth of acepha- 
lous mollusks. More fully ealled labial palpus. 
See second cut under Lamellibranchiata.—Gla- 


vate, cuneifo divided, labial, maxillary, etc., pal- 
pL the Sdieetives: sie ay 


palsgrave (palz’grav), n. [Formerly also palts- 
grave; MD. paltsgrave, D. paltsgraaf (G. pfalz- 
graf); < MD. palts (G. pfalz), palace, + grare, 
D. graaf (G. graf), count: see palace, palatine}, 
aed graves.) A count palatine; a palatine. 
Occupying the Palsgrave’s palace, consuming his choice 
wines with my companions. Scott, Legend of Montrose, ii. 
palsgravine (palz’gra-vén), n. [< palsgrave + 
-ine, fem. suffix, as in margraeine | The con- 
sort or widow of a palsgrave. 
palsicalt (pal’zi-kal), a. [« palsy + -ic + -al.] 
Affected with palsy; paralytic. Bailey, 1727. 
palstaff (pal’staf), 2.5; pl. palstaves. [Also pal- 
stave, paalstaf, paalstab; < Dan. paalstav, ¢ Icel. 
malstafr, a pole with an iron spike, a kind of 
eavy missile, < pall, a pale (pole ?), also a kind 
of hoe or spade, + are = E. staff. Not con- 
nected with D. Haake a pilgrim’s staff, < 
palster, a staff, + staf, a staff: see palster and 
staff.] A form of celt which resembles a chisel. 
It has instead of a socket a tongue which fits 
into a handle. 


The total number of analyses of swords, spears, and 
javelins, axes, and so-called celts and palstaves, known to 
me. is one hundred and eight. 

W. K. Sullivan, Introd. to O’Curry’s Anc. Irish, p. ccccxx. 


At the bottom of the well (at Sorgenti di Vicarello}, un- 
der the shapeless fragments of copper, there was nothing 


palstert (pal’stér), n. 


palsy (pal’zi), v.; 


paltt (palt), v. 


palter (pal’ter), v. 
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but gravel; atleast the workmen and their leadersthought 
so. It was not gravel, however; it was a stratum of ar- 
row-heads and pealstabs and knives of polished stone, of- 
fered to the sacred spring by the half-savage people settled 
on the shores of the Lago di Bracciano before the founda- 
tion of Rome. Lanciant, Ancient Rome in the Light 
{of Recent Discoveries, p. 47. 


[< MD. palster, a staff, 
a pike, D. palster, a staff, walking-stick (also, in 
comp., palsterstok, palsterstaf, a pilgrim’s staff), 
perhaps ¢ pael, a pale, stake, stick, + -séer, E. 
-ster.) A pilgrim’s staff. Halliwell. 


palsy (pil’zi), n. anda. (« ME. palsey, palsye, 


palasye, palesie (also parlesie, paralisie, ete.), < 
OF. *palasie, *palesie, palasine (also paralysie), 
F. paralysie = Pr. parelisi = Sp. pardlisis, per- 
lesia = Pg. paralysia = It. paralisia, < L. para- 
lysis, < Gr. twapasvaic, palsy, paralysis: see pa- 
ralysis.) I, n. A weakening, suspension, or 
abolition of muscular power or sensation; pa- 
talysis. See paralysis. 

There oure Lord heled a Man of the Palasye, that lay 38 
Zeer. Handeville, Travels, p. 88. 


What you have spoke, I am content to think 
The palsy shvok your tongue to. 


Beau. and Fl., Maid’s Tragedy, L 2. paltockt, parton: (pal’tok), n. 


What drug can make 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake? 
Tennyson, Two Voices, 


Bell's y {named after Sir Charles Bell, the English 
anatomist], paralysis of the facial nerve due to a lesion in 
its course.— Crutch-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by the pressure of a crutch on the nerves in the axilla.— 
-palsy. Same as lead-paralysis.—Mercurial palsy, 
paralysis caused by the presence of mercury in the system. 
—Scriveners’ or writers’ palsy. See writers’ cramp, 
under cramp.— Bhaking or trembling palsy. Same 
as paralysis wrtans (which see, under paralysis). 
iT. a. Palsied. [Rare.] 


For shame they hide 
Their palsy heads, to see themselves stand by 
Neglected. Quarles, Emblems, {. 1. 
pret. and pp. aided ppr. 
palsying. (¢ palsy, n.] J, trans. To paralyze; 


palterer (pal’tér-ér), 7. 


palterlyt (pal’ tér-li), a. 


palterlyt (pal ’ tér-li), adv. 


paludament 


2. To fashion by trickery; patch up. 

I keepe my old course, to palter vp something in Prose, 
-vsing mine old poesie still. Greene, Prefix to Perimedes. 
One who palters or 
equivocates; an insincere dealer; a shifty per- 
son; a trifler; a trickster. 

There be of yon, it may be, that will account mea paltrer, 
for hanging out the signe of the Reddc-herring in my title- 


page, and no such feast towards for ought you can see. 
Nazhe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 149). (Davies.) 


Vile palterer with the sacred truth of God, 
Be thy soul choked with that blaspheming lie! 
Shelley, The Cenci, iv. 1. 

[Also paulterly; < 
*nalter, n. (see palter, v., paltring, and paltry), 

-ly1.] Mean; paltry. 

It is instead of a wedding dinner for his daughter, whom 
I saw in palterly clothes, nothing new but a bracelet that 
her servant had given her. Pepys, Diary, Feb. 22, 1666. 
[Also paulterly ; < 
palterly, a.) Ina palterly manner. 

Thou lewd woman, can I answer thee anything, thou 


dealing thus paullerly with me. 
Terence in English (1614). (Nares.) 


[< ME. paltock, 
paltok, < OF. paletoc, palletoc, paletoque, palle- 
tocque, palletocq, paletot, palletot, a cloak, cas- 
sock, F. paletot, an overcoat, paletot, < MD. 
abe ; poe palsrok (= MLG. paltrok, 

G. paltrokk), a pilgrim’s robe; prob. < OF. 
pale, palle, a cloak (see pall), + . rock, D. 
rok, a robe, = MLG. G. Sw. rock, a coat.] A 
kind of doublet or cloak with sleeves, in use in 
England from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. 


Proude prestes come with hym moo than a thousand, 
In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xx. 218. 


The earliest entry, under date April, 1357, relating to 
the gift of an entire suit of clothes to the future poet, con- 
sisting of a paltock or short cloak, a pair of red and black 
breeches, and a pair of shoes. Atheneum, No. 3082, p. 672. 


affect with palsy or as with palsy; deprive of pajtock’sinnt. A very poor place. Davies. 


action or energy. 
All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. Shak., M. for M., ili. 1. 36. 
A universal shivering palsied every limb. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 130. 
Patsied all our deed with doubt, 
And all our word with woe! 
M. Arnold, Obermann Once More. 


IT, intrans. To suffer from palsy ; 
with palsy. 
The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of pining and pal- 


sying faculties, settled slow on her buoyant youth. 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, x. 


palsywort (pel steert), n. [< palsy, n., + wort, 


a plant.) The cowslip, Primula veris, at one 
time believed to be a remedy for palsy. 
[Appar. a var. of pelt!; but ef. 
OF. espautrer, “to palt, pelt, thrash, beat, crush, 
bruise” (Cotgrave); ef. also pall3, beat, knock. ] 
I, trans. To beat; pelt. 
Were 't best 
I clime up to yon hill, from whose high crest 


I with more ease with stones may palt them hence? 
Heytevod, Dialogues, iv. 
Tell not tales out of schoole, 


Lest you be palted, 
Ballad on Duke of Buckingham. (Nares.) 
II, intrans. To strike; throw stones. 
Am I a Dog, thou Dwarf, .. . 
To be with stones repell’d and palted at? 
Or art thou weary of thy life so soon? 
O foolish boy ! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, if., The Trophies. 


paltt (palt), m. [< palt, v. Cf. peltl, n.] A blow. 


Lifting up the wooden weapon, he gave him such a palt 
on the pate as made his braines forsake the possession of 
his head, with which his body fell into the sea. Purchas. 


[Formerly also paulter ; ef. 
paltry.) J, intrans. 1. To talk in a trifling 
manner; babble. 

One whyle his tonge it ran, and paltered of a cat, 


Another whyle he stammered styll upon a rat. 
Bp. Stl, Gammer Gurton's Needle, if. 3. 


2. To talk insincerely; equivocate; trifle; shift; 


use trickery. 
These juggling flends,... 
That palter with us in a double sense. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 20. 
It was not enough to feel that the King’s government 
was paltering with them. Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 16, 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Or paiter'd with Eternal God for power. 
Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 


II. trans. 1. To trifle away; use or spend in 
a paltry manner; squander. 
Bri. But, brother, do you know what learning is? 
Mir. It is not to be a justice of peace, as you are, 


And palter out your time i’ the penal statutes. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, ii 1. 


paltriness (pal’tri-nes), x. 
paltring (pal’tring), n. 


paludal (pal’i-dal), a. 


paludament (pa-li’da-ment), n. 


Bre ey determind too flee from a countrye so 
wycked, 
Paltocks Inne leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too south- 


ward. Stanthurst, Aineid, iii, 65. 
Comming to Chenas, a blind village, in comparison of 
Athens a Paltockes Inne, he found one Miso well govern- 


ing his house. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, p. 52. 


palton bark. See bark2. 
be affected Paltrily (pal’tri-li), adv. 
in 


In a paltry manner; 
a mean or trifling manner; despicably; 
meanly. 
The state of being 
paltry, vile, or worthless. 
[For *paltering, <¢ *pal- 
ter, n. (see palterly, paltry), +-ingl. Cf. pelt- 
ing2.] A worthless trifle. 
Ciabatterie [It.], triflings, paltrings, not worth an old 
shoe [var. rascallie foolish things, paultrie, not worth an 
old shoe, trash — ed. 1598). Florio, 1611. 


paltry (pal‘tri), a. and n. (Formerly also paut- 


try, paultrie; dial. ples (Brockett); = LG. 
paltrig, ragged, = G. dial. palterig, paltry; ap- 
par., with adj. suffix -y1, < *palter, a rag (seen in 
palterly),< MLG.*palter, *polter,a rag (in comp. 
palterlappen, polterlappen, rags), = G. dial. 
palter, @ rag, an extended form of MLG. LG. 
palte, a rag, = MD. palt, a piece, fragment, 
= Fries. palt,a rag. = Sw. palta (pl. paltor) = 
Dan. pjalt (pl. pjalter), a rag, tatter. Cf. pal- 
ter, v., and paltring.)] I, a. Mean; worthless; 
despicable: as, a paliry trifle; often in a miti- 
gated sense, of little value or consequence. 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. 
Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 147. 
These words of yours draw life-blood from my heart: 
On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 
To save a paltry life and slay bright fame. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 6. 45. 
A low, paliry set of fellows. 
Goldsinith, She Stoops to Conquer, L£. 1. 


What low, poor, paltry. hypocritical people an argument 
on religion will make of the pure and chosen souls ! 
Emerson, Essays, lat ser., p. 217. 


st di Despicable, Pitiful, etc. (see contemptible), insignifi- 
cant, petty, miserable, wretched, trifling, trivial. 

II.+ ». A wretched, worthless trifle. 

I little delight in the rehearsal of such paltry. 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, ii. 

(= It. paludale, ¢ L. 
palus (palud-), a swamp, marsh.] Of or per- 
taining to marshes; marshy. Also palustral, 
palustrial, palustrine.—Paludal fever. See fever. 
(= Sp. Pg. 
It. paludamento, ¢ L. paludamentum, a military 
cloak, from a verb represented only in pp. pa- 
ludatus, dressed in a military cloak, esp. in a 
general’s cloak.) Same as paludumentum. 


Florio. 


paludamentum 


paludamentum (paé-li-da-men’tum), 4%.; a: 
paludamenta (-té). [L.: see paludument. ] e 
cloak worn by an — 
ancient Roman gen- 
eral commanding an 
army, his 1 a 
officers, and his per- 
sonal attendants, in 
contradistinction to 
the sagum of the 
common soldier, 
and the toga or garb 
of peace. It was sleeve- 
less, open in front, reach- 
ed down tothe knees, and 
hung loosely over the 
shoulders, being fastened 
at the neck, in front or 


(more typically) on one 
side, with a clasp. 


Paludamentum, an 
adaptation of the Greek 
chlamys, worn by the 
emperor as head of the 
army, purple in colour, 
though white was also ; 
allowed. : ativinnape ahs 

Encye. Brit., VI. 456. Paludamentum. 

Faludicella (pati Sats ciie Alban Romer 

-8e1"8), 7. “5 ; 
< L. palus (palud-), a marsh, + cella, a cell.] 
The typical genus of Paludicellide. P. articu- 
lata is British, olive-green, and paludicole. 

Paludicellids (pa-li-di-sel’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paludicella + ~dz.] A family of ctenosto- 
mous ectoproctous polyzoans, typified by the ge- 
nus Paludicella: so called from inhabiting fresh 
water. In these moss-animalcules the polypidom is fixed, 
filamentous, diffusely branched, coriaceous, with uniserial 
cells placed end to end, and having tubular unilateral ten- 
taculate apertures and circular lophophores with uniserial 
tubercles. o written Paludicellaidz. Allman. 


Paludicellini (pa-la’di-se-li’ni), n. pl. [NL., 
« Paludicella + -ini.] Same as Paludicellidz. 
Paludicola (pal-i-dik’6-li), n. [NL.: see palu- 
dicole.] A genus of Old World ant-thrushes, 
the type of which is Pitta nipalensis. Hodg- 
son, 1837. Also called Heleornis, Hydrornis, 

and Gigantipttta. 

Paludicole (pal-i-dik’6-lé), ». pl. [NL., pl. 
of Paludicola.] order or suborder of gral- 
latorial birds, including those which inhabit 
marshes and are precocial, as the gruiform and 
ralliform birds, or cranes, rails, and their allies: 
distinguished from Limicole. More commonly 
called Alectorides. 

paludicole (pa-li’di-k6l),a. [(< LL. paludicola, 
a dweller in a marsh, ¢ L. palus (palud-), a 
marsh, + colere, inhabit.) Inhabiting or fre- 


: . : ceeding 3feet broad. The largest ones are sculled by about. 
quenting marshes ; Eppes aludine. — twenty men, double-banked, and when pressed they at- 
paludicoline, paludicolous (pal-ii-dik’6-lin, tain a speed of twelve miles an hour. Also called ser- 
_-lus), a. Same as paludicole. pent-boat, snake-boat. ; 
Paludina (pal-ia-di’ni), ». (NL, < L. palus pamet, 7. A Middle English form of palm}, 7. 
(palud-), amarsh.] The typical genus of Palu- English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 472. 
inidg#: same as Viviparus. pamé (pa-ma’),a. [Heraldic F.] In her., hav- 


paludine (pal’i-din), a. [< L. palus (palud-), 
a marsh, + -inel.] Same as paludinous. 

Paludinideg (pal-a-din’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Paludina + -idz.J <A family of fresh-water 
pectinibranchiate gastropods, typified by the 
genus Paludina: same as Viviparidz. See 
pond-snail. 

paludinous (pa-lu’di-nus), a. [< paludine + 
tee Of or lire to marshes; paludal. 

paludious(pa-li’di-us),a@. [<L. aged epee 
amarsh.}] Marshy; fenny; boggy. Bp. Gau- 
den, Tears of the Church, p. 60. 

paludism (pale aim), n. [<L. palus(palud-), 
a marsh, + -ism.] Malarial poisoning. 

Health improves under the treatment proper for chronic 

paludism. , Seienes. XI. 140. 

paludose (pal’i-d6és), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. palu- 
doso, < L. paludosus, swampy, marshy, < palus 
(palud-), & Sy arap, mars] Marshy. (a) In bot, 
growing in marshy places. (6) In zodl., living in marshes ; 
paludicole. 

palulus (pal’i-lus), ».; pl. palulé (-li). [NL., 
dim. of palus,q.v.] One of the small detached 
rods situated about the columella of an acti- 
nozoan; also, same as palus. 

palumbus (pa-lum’bus), n. (NL.,< L. palum- 
bus, m., pulumba, f., usually palumbes or pa- 
lumbis, m. f., 8 wood-pigeon, ring-dove: see 
Columbal.) A pigeon or dove: sometimes used 

as a gon designation of those pigeons which 

are closely related to the common Columba pa- 
alus (pa’lus) 1. pali (li). (NL.,< L 
alus (pa’lus), .; pl. padi (-li). . . pa- 

‘aa a stake, pale: see i pole},] In corals, 
one of the lamin# or plate-like processes which 
extend upward from the bottom of a coralite to 
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the calice; an extension from the inner edge of 
certain in tee to or toward the columellar space 
or axis of the visceralchamber. They are connected 
by their outer edges with the serie ane their inner edges 
are free or united with the colume Pali are various in 
number, size, and shape, and occur only in connection with 
certain cycles or series of septa, and from these they differ 
in structure. The term is chiefly used in the plural. Also 


alustral (pé-lus’tral) A + 

alustral (pa-lus’ , @ [As palustr-ine 

Peal] Same as paludal. . 

palustrian (pa-lus’tri-an),a. Same as paludal. 

palustrine (pé-lus’trin), a. | 
[e Sp. OF. palustre; irreg. < : 

. palus (palud-), a swamp, on 

type of lacustrine. ] 
paludal. ° 

palveiset, ». A corrupt form 
of pavise. Florio. 

palwar (pal’wiir),». Same as 
pulwar. 

paly! (pa‘li), a. [«< OF. palé, < 
pal, a pale: see palel.] in 
her., divided into four or more 
equal parts by perpendicular 
lines: as, paly of six argent 
and gules. There should always 


Same as 


be an even poet ve Merb Also a ap eer 
palewise. See also cut under border ; 

: d gul . Pal 

5 Barry paly, bendy aly, etc. See bendy argent and 


—— n 
bendy paly (which under bendy). 
P ist Same as paly 


— or sinisterwise. 
bendy, but with the diagonal lines drawn bendy sinister.— 
Paly pily. Same as pily paly (which see, under pily). 
paly? (pa’li), a. [< pale2 + -y1.] Pale; want- 
ing color. [Poetical.] 
Fire answers fire, and through their pely flames 


Each battle sees the other's umber'd face. 
Shak., Hen. V., iv., Prol., 1. 28. 


O’erhung with locks of gold. 
oe Whittier, The Reformer. 


aly? (pa’li), n.; pl. palies (-liz). [« ME. paly, 
aly’ see pales, Pi Same as pean —2. A 
roll of bran such as is givento hounds. Halli- 
well, 
pam (pam),n. [Abbr. < F. pamphile, the knave 
of clubs, < Gr. TdyudiAoc, & person’s name, lit. 
‘beloved of all,’< zac yi! all, + ¢iAtoc, beloved, 
dear.] The knave of clubs in the game of loo. 
Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’'d down armies in the fights of loo. 
Pope, R. of the L., fil. 61. 
pamban-manche (pam’ban-manch), n. [Ta- 
mil.} A canoe of great length used on the 
Malabar coast of India for conveying persons 
on the rivers and back-waters. It is hollowed out 
of a single tree, and is from 30 to 60 feet long, and not ex- 


ing the mouth open: said of a fish used as a 
beari 


ng. 

pamianti. mn. A Middle English form of pave- 
ment. 

pameroon-bark (pam-e-rén’birk),. A highly 
fragrant resinous tree, Trichilia moschata. See 
muskwood. 

pampt (pamp), v. & (< ME. pampen, < LG. 
pampen, also slampampen, pamper oneself, live 
uxuriously, = G. dial. pampfen, pampen, cram 
with food, stuff, perhaps < pampe, broth, pap: 
see pap2. Hence freq. pamper.) To pamper; 
indulge. 
tr elena co cre in men op vommen : ceue 

en an er reise esyrynge - 

cous metis and d drynkia. sie’ Reliqute Antiqua, i. 41. 
ampa (pam’pii), ». [= G. pampa, < Sp. and 

Oe. pas, ras Amer. (Argentine Republic) 
pampa, in Peru bamba (Quichuanbamba, banba), 
a plain.] A vast treeless plain such as char- 
acterizes the region lying south of the forest- 
covered belt of the Amazon valley, especially 
in the Argentine Republic: so called in the 
southern part of South America. Similar plains 
north of the Amazon are called Uanos. Both words are 
frequently used by writers on South American physical 


geography. (See plain.) Humboldt uses and savan- 
na as nearly equivalent to both pampa and Uano. 


pampas-cat ern Pate n. A small South 


American wildcat inhabiting the pampas, Felis 


pajeros or F. passerum. It somewhat exceeds a 
ouse-cat in size, being about as large as the European wild- 
cat, F. catus, with a rather small head. The color is yel- 
lowish-gray, white below, fully streaked on the sides, and 
banded on the legs with white or blackish. It is a com- 
mon animal, and derives its name pajero from frequent- 
ing weedy places. It preys on birds and small mammals. 
See cut in next column. 


Pampas-cat, or Pajero (Felts pajeros). 


pam eer (pam’piiz-dér), n. A small deer 
of the pampas of South America, Cariacus cam- 
pestris, the male of which has antlers dichot- 


at a 


Pampas-deer (Cartacus campestris). 


omous at the end, and with a simple brow-snag. 
It is one of two species forming the subgenus 
Blastocerus. 

pampas-grass (pam’piiz-gras),n. A fine orna- 


mental 8, Gynerium argenteum, introduced 
from the La 
Plata region. 


Its ample sil- 
very-silky pan- 
icles are borne 
on stalks from 6 
to 12 feet high. 
pampas-rice 

(pam ’ piiz -ris). 
n. <A variety 
of the com- 
mon sorghum, 
Sorghum — tul- 
gare, with 2 
drooping pan- 
icle: grown to 
some extent in 
the southern 
United States. 


ampean 

pam’pé-an), a. 

< pampa + 
-€-AN. | or 
pertaining to 
the pamper of 
South America. 
—Pampean for- 
mation, in geol. 
the alluvial an 
comparatively re- 
cent deposits that 
overspread the 
pampas of the Argentine Republic. They are extraordi- 
narily rich in the remains of quadrupeds, of which more 
than a hundred extinct ies have been described, some 
of them being animals of great size. 


‘The plain, at the distance of a few miles from the coast, 
belongs to the great Pampean formation, which consists 
in part of a reddish clay, and in part of a highly calcareous 
marly rock. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 104. 

pampelmoes, pampelmouse (pam’ pel - m6z, 
-mous),”. [<F. pamplemousse.) Same as pom- 
pelmous. 
pamper (pam’pér),v. [Early mod. E. pampre ; 
< . pamperen, pampren, also, in comp., for- 
ampren, pamper; dial. pampeln, cram; 
eq. of pamp. | I, trans. To treat luxuriously; 
indulge with rich food or with luxurious ease 
and comforts; gratify to the full with whatever | 
delights or ministers to ease and luxurious 
living. 
aoe anne ie ein yea ieee las yneee: 
Ww ease, and joyiess in youre 
ile eS Covert of Love, L177. 
de may be pamper’d while the flesh grows lean. 
ne aa ai sil Cowper, " Truth, 1. 117. 


I.t intrans. To indulge one’s self. 


Plume of Pampas-grass. 


pamper 


To day we pamper with a full repast 
Of lavish mirth, at night we weep as fast. 
Emblems, v. 7. 


pamperedness (pam’pérd-nes), n. The state 


of being pampered. Bp. Hall, Hard Texts, 
Hos. xiil. 6. 


pamperer (pam’pér-ér), n. One who pampers. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 48. 

pamperize (pam ’ pér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pam < pamper + 


rized, ppr. pamperizing. 
-ize.} To foad luxuriously; pamper. 
Smith. 
pampero (pam-pa’rd), ». [< Sp. pampero = 
Pg. pampeiro, a wind that sweeps over the 
pampas, < pampa, a plain: see pampa.] A 
cold and dry southwesterly wind that swee 
over the pampas of the Argentine Republic, 
and northeastward to the Brazilian coast, in 
the rear of barometric depressions. Epeyampere 
1 of 
e 


Sydney 


is entirely analogous in character to the thunder-squ 

the northern hemisphere which accompanies the 

of cyclonic disturbances; and underruns and displaces the 

hot, humid air-currents that have preceded. 
pampestriet, x. A corrupt form of palmistry. 
pamphagous (pam’fa-gus),a. [< Gr. zayugdyoc, 

all-devouring, < mayugayeiv, devour all, < zac 

(rav-), all, + gayetv, devour.] Omnivorous. 
Pamphila (pam’fi-li), n. [NL., < LGr. réuq- 

doc, beloved of all, ¢ Gr. rag (zav-), all, + ¢i70¢, 

beloved, dear.] A beautiful genus of hesperian 


Pamphitla leonaraus. 


butterflies or skippers, belonging to the family 

Hesperiide, founded by Fabricius in 1808. There 

are many species, some of which have English names, as 

P. the pearl-akipper; P. sylvanus, the clouded 
skipper; P. pantscus, the chequered skipper. 

pamphlet (pam’flet), ». [< ME. pamflet, pam- 
Fler paunfiet, first in ML. (AL) anftetu 
ee ed exiguos,” ‘lean pamphlets’— Rich- 
ard de Bury, Philobiblon, ¢c. vili., a. p. 1344); 
origin unknown. The F. pamphlet, G. pamphlet, 
D. Dan. pamflet, Sw. pamflett, Russ. pam fleti, a 
pamphlet, usually a libel, are all from E. The 
word has been variously referred— (1) toa uy 
posed OF. *paume-fueillet, < paume, palm, hand, 
+ fueillet, a leaf (as if ‘a leaf of paper held in 
the hand’); (2) toa ph srt ML. *pagina fila- 
ta, ‘a threaded (sewed) leaf’; G) to a supposed 

t 


use of F. par un filet, ‘by a thread’; (4) toa 
supposed OF. *pamfilet, ML. *pamphiletus, < L. 
Pamphila, Gr. Mayugizn, a female historian of the 


Ist century, who wrote epitomes of history. 


These explanations are all untenable. A pos- 
sible solution is found in (5) L. papyrus, paper, 
on the assumption that pamphlet, . panfletus, 


represents a ML. *pamphiletus for *pampiletus, 
lit. ‘a little paper’ (cf. “P- Pi aed a slip of 
paper, & paper case), with dim. suffix -ctus (E. 
et), < *pampilus, a supposed variant of *pam- 
pirus, paper (cf. MD. pampier, paper), this be- 
ing a nasalized form of ML. papirus, papyrus, 
L. papyrus (< Gr. rartpoc, sometimes rardpoc), 
aper: see ee er. For the nasalization (pap-, 
any) ef. OF. pampiletie for papiletie, a span- 
gle; OF. pon, < Li. pepo(n-),& melon (see pum- 
ion); pam, pamper, as related to pap2, etc. 
&f. also ML. pampilus, panphinus, papilus, va- 
riants of L. pampinus, a vine-leaf (see pampine, 
pampre); these may have affected the form an 
sense of pamphlet.) 1+. A manuscript consist- 
ing of one sheet or of a few sheets of paper or 
parchment stitched (or otherwise fastened) to- 
gether. 
We cared more for lean pamphlets than fat pelire 8. 
R. de Bury, Philobition, trans. (ed. Grolier), II. 71. 
Full vnderstan in this leud to have. 
— gr eyelon of Love, iil. 
Go, little pam filet. Oceleve (ed. Mason, 1796), p. 77. 


2. A printed work consisting of a few sheets of 
paper stitched together, but not bound; now, in 
a restricted technical sense, eight or more pages 
of printed matter (not exceeding five sheets) 
stitched or sewed, with or without a thin paper 
wrapper or cover. 


Paunflttes and bookys. 
Cazton, Book of Eneydos (1490), Proll. 
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3. In the sixteenth century, in England, a fas- 
cicle comprising a few printed sheets stitched 
together, containing news-ballads and short po- 
ems on popular subjects: also known as a news- 
book, Which developed later into the newspa- 
per. 
Soppresine the printing and publishing of unlicensed 
news-books and pamphlets of news. 
Proclamation of Charles I., 1680. 
4. A short treatise or essay, generally contro- 
versial, especially one on some subject of tem- 
porary interest which excites public attention 
at the time of its appearance; a writing intend- 
ed to publish one’s views on a particular ques- 
tion, or to attack the views of another. 
Comest thon with deep premeditated une, 


With written pamphlets studiously devised ? 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1., iif. 1. 2 


Dar’st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 
Thou whom the penny pamphlet foil'd in prose? 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., ii. 491. 
Instead of a peaceful sermon, the simple seeker after 
righteousness has often a political pamp, thrust down 
his throat, labelled with a plows text from Scripture. 
roing, Knickerbocker, p. 800. 
The brief forms of these novelettes (tales of Greene and 
Nash imitated from the Italian] soon led to the appear- 
ance of the pamphlet, and a new world of readers was seen 
in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued. 
J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng. People, p. 404. 
Ernestine pamphlet. See Ernestine.— Pamphlet of 
newst, a news-letter. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 587. 
pamphlett(pam’flet),v.4. [« pamphlet,n.] To 
write a pamphlet or pamphlets. : 


Who [is] like Elderton for ballading, Greene for pam- 
phleting ; both for good seen 3 and bad conditions? 
G. Harvey, Four Letters, fi. 


introduction. 


yle, in Froude. 

pamphleteer (pam-fie-tér’), n. K mph + 

-cer. Cf. F. pamphleétaire, after i writer 

of pamphlets: sometimes used in contempt. 

Political pamphleteers were formerly common in England, 

especially about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and in France particularly at the time of the revolution. 


Nevertheless, ‘tis as true that nothing ever could be 
baser than the disingenuity of those pamphleteers, who 
took advantage hence to catch these tears in their venom- 
ous ink horns, and employ them for so many blots upon 
the memory of a righteous man. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., fii. 1. 


Wherever pamphlets abound, there is freedom; and 
therefore have we been a nation of pamphleteers. 
I. D'Ieraeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 362. 
pamphleteer (pam-fle-tér’),v. i. [<pamphleteer, 
n.]) To write and issue pamphlets. 
pamphract (pam’frakt), a. [< Gr. wa¢ (zav-), 


Might serve as newspaper or pene: 


all, + gpaxréc, fenced, protected.] Entirely 
shielded or completely covered, as with a coat 
of mail. [Rare 


pampiliont (pam-pil’ion), n. [Also pampilian, 
pawmpilyon,; perhaps < Gr. rag (7apv-), all, + 
mtAiov, dim. of zisoc, wool or hair wrought into 
felt.] A fur, or perhaps a furry cloth, first men- 
tioned as used for trimming garments. 


The ounce, rowsgray, ginnet, pampilion, 
Middleton Puch of Love and Antiquity. 


Lolio’s side coat is rough pampilian, 
Gilded with drops that down the bosom ran. 
Bp. Hail, Satires, IV. ii. 19. 


pampinaryt (pam’pi-na-ri), a. [ME. pampina- 
ry; « L. pampinarius, of or pertaining to ten- 
drils, < pampinus, a tendril or young shoot of 
a vine: see pumpine, v.] Of or pertaining to a 
tendril or young shoot. 
Though thai wol growe, and scions inary 
With fruyte, for fruytfull lete hem not be told. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 65. 
pampinationt, x. [= ME. pampinacion = F. 
pampination, < L. pampinatio(n-), a lopping or 
trimming of vines, < pampinare, trim vines: 
see pampine, v.] The act of pruning, especially 
the pruning of the leaves of vines. 
This moone is eke for pampinacion convenient. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 150. 
pampinet, v.¢. (ME. pampinen; <L. pampinare, 
lop off (the superfluous tendrils or shoots of 
vines), trim, < pampinus, a tendril or young shoot 
of a vine, a vine-leaf.] To prune; trim. 
A vyne whoos fruite humoure wol putrifie 


Pampyned is to be by every side. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186, 


pampiniform (pam-pin’i-férm), a. [= F. pam- 
piniforme = It. pampiniforme, < L. pampinus, 
tendril, + forma,form.] Tendril-like; resem- 


bling tendrils.— Pampiniform plexus, a plexus of 
veins in the spermatic cord, from which the spermatic 


pan 


vein is derived, or, in the female, a plexus of the corre- 
sponding ovarian veins, in the broad ligament, near the 


uterus. Also called, respectively, spermatic plexus and 
ovarian 


pampre (pam’pér),n. [< F. pampre = Sp. pdm- 
pano = Pg. pampano = It. pampano, pampi- 
no, < L. pampinus, a tendril, a vine-leaf.] In 
arch., an ornament consisting of vine-leaves 
and grapes, with which hollows, as the circum- 
volutions of twisted columns, are sometimes 
decorated. 1 
pamprodactylous (pam-pr6-dak’ti-lus), a. 
([NL., < Gr. zag (ap-), all, P Tp, 
forward, + ddxrvdoc, finger.] In 
ornith., havi all four toes 
turned forward, as the colies: 
& condition unique among birds. 
pan! (pan), n. ([< ME. panne, 
ponne, < AS. panne, a pan, also 
in comp. hedfod-panne, the skull 
(see headpan, and ef. brainpan), 
= OF ries. panne, ponne = MD. panne, D. pan = 
MLG. LG. panne = OHG. panna, phanna, pfan- 
na, MHG. phanne, pfanne, G. pfanne, & pan, = 
Teel. pow = Sw. panna = pat panes & pan, 
also the forehead; = Ir. panna = W. pan, a pan ; 
«ML. panna,< L. patina, a shallow bowl or dish 
(= Gr. rardvy, Sicilian Barévn, a flat dish), per- 
haps < patere, be open: see patent!. Cf. patent, 
atin1, patina, patella, ete.}] 1. A broad shal- 
ow vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, used for 
various domestic purposes: as, a frying-pan ; a 
saucepan; a milk-pan. 
And bringeth eek with yow a boHe or a panne, 
Ful of water. 
Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 199. 
Models of Herculanean pots and pans. 
Cowper, Prog. of Err., 1. 898. 
2. An open vessel used in the arts and manu- 
factures for boiling, evaporating, etc.: as, a 
sugar-pan; a salt-pan. The name is also ap- 
plied to closed vessels used for similar pur- 
poses: as, eae eae 3. In metal., a pan- 
shaped vessel, usually made of cast-iron, from 
4 to 6 feet in diameter and 3 or 4 feet deep, in 
which the ores of silver which have already 
undergone the stamping process are ground to 
a fine pulp and amalgamated, with the addi- 
tion of various chemicals, generally sulphate of 


copper and salt. This process, which is a kind of 

modification of the patio process, is extensively used in 

ae ee the Comstock lodes, and is frequently called 
e 


process. . 
4. In tin-plate manuf, a cold pot. with a grat- 
ing at the bottom, in which tinned iron-plate 
is put on edge to drain and cool. It is the 
fourth in the series of iron pots used in 
tin-plate manufacture. E. H. Knight.—5. The 
part of a flint-lock which holds the priming, 
communicating with the charge by means of 
the touch-hole. See cut under flint-lock. 
Most of ttempts to fire th der in th 
of the platal atic ed ed not. ey oY Bowe ; Works, 31. 
‘*Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 
‘What could this lovely creature do 
st a desperate man !" 
O. W. Holmes, My Aunt. 
6. Anything hollow shaped somewhat like a 
pens hence, the skull; the upper part of the 
ead; the cranium. Compare Orainpan. 
Not oonly thou, but every myghty man, 
Though he were shorn ful hye upon his pan, 
Sholde have a , 
haucer, Prol. to Monk's Tale, 1. 64. 
7. A pond or depression for whded el salt 
water to make salt.—-8. A natural pond of any 
size containing fresh or salt water, or only 
mud. (South Africa.]—9. Consolidated mate- 
rial underlying the soil: used (especially in 
Scotland) for hard-pan.—10. carp., the 
socket for a ye E. H. Knight.—11. In 
the arctic seas, a large heavy piece of floe-ice. 
Large pieces of the floe ice, called pans by the whalers. 
were forced aside or rammed, the blows giving a heavy 


shock to every one on board. 
Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 161. 


12. The broad posterior extremity of the lower 
jaw of a whale: a whalers’ term. 
Canes made full length from the ivo 
reer whale, turned and polished, with a hand-piece of 
same material, and a ferrule of copper or nerha sil- 

Fisheries of . iL 282, 


Pamprodactylous 


Foot of a Coly. 


of the pan of the 


© 
ver. 


er See flash or of the fry- 
-pant, to savor of heresy; betray its (or one’s) origin. 


In the which although there be many things that aa- 
voureth of the pan, and also he himself was afterward a 


pan 


bishop of Rome, yet, I dare say, the papists would glory 
but a little to see such books go forth in English. 
Bp. Ridley, in Bradford's Letters (Parker Soc. , 1853), II. 160. 
To turn a cat-in-pan. See cat! and clearing-pan. 
pan! (pan), v.; pret. and pp. panned, ppr. pan- 
ning. [< pan}, n.] I, trans. 1. In mining, to 
wash with the pan, as gravel or sands for the 
purpose of separating the gold or other thing 
of value they may-contain: often with out.—2, 
To secure; catch; obtain. ([Colloq.] 

The crew panned about 10,000 seals, but did not suc- 


ceed in putting them on board, because of an accident to 
the propeller. Fisheries of U. S., V. ii. 477. 


Panned out, exhausted ; bankrupt. (Slang, western U.8.] 
—To pan out, to yield or afford, in any sense. [Colloq.] 

II, intrans. To make an appearance or to 
come to view, as gold in a miner’s pan when 
washed from impurities; hence, to show a re- 
sult; turn out more or less to one’s satisfac- 
tion: followed by out. [U.58.] 
pan?t (pan), v. forigin obscure; according to 
some, < F. pan, a piece of clothing, = Sp. paito 
= Pg. It. panno, < L. pannus, a piece of cloth: 
sg gases: I. trans. To join; close together. 
a intrans. To unite; fit; agree. [Prov. 

ng. 

g-] Weal and women cannot pan, 


But wo and women can. 
Douce, MS, Additions to Ray’s Proverbs. (Haliwell.) 


Pan? (pan), ». ([L., < Gr. Td, a rural god 
(see def.).] In anc. Gr. myth., the god of pas- 
tures, forests, and flocks. The original seat of his 


worship was in Arcadia, whence it gradually spread over 
the rest of Greece. He was represented with the head 


and chest of an elderly man, while his lower parts were 
like the hind quarters of a goat, of which animal he often 


~ | eet 
“te Ne 
“ c 


Pan teaching Apollo to play on the Pandean Pipes. 
(From statue in Museo Nazionale, Naples.) 


bore the horns and ears also. He was fond of music, and 
of dancing with the forest nymphs, and was the inventor 
of the evens or shepherd's flute, hence termed Pan's pi: 

or Pandean pipes. (See Pan's pipes, under pipel.) Sudden 
terror without visible or reasonable cause was attributed 
to his influence (see pantc2). The Romans identified the 
Greek Pan with their own god Inuus, and sometimes also 
with Faunus (see faun). 


pan‘ (pan), ». [Var. of panel.] 1. A square 
of framing in half-timbered houses. Gwilt.— 
2. A leaf of gold or silver. Simmonds. 

pan5 (pan), x. [Also pawn; < Hind. pan.] A 
betel-leaf in which an areca-nut is wrapped to 
form a masticatory. See betel, areca-nut. 
pan-. [L., etc., pan-, < Gr. ar- (before a labial 
wap-, before a guttural zay-), a reduced form of 
wavt-, wavto-, combining form of wa¢ (7apT-), 
neut. wav, all.] An element in many words 
of Greek origin, meaning ‘all,’ ‘universal.’ 
It is used also as an English formative, as in Pan-Amerv- 


can, involving all Americans, or all the Americas; Pan- 
Presbyterian, involving all Presbyterians; Pan- Anglican, 


etc. 
panabase (pan ’a-bas), n. [Irreg. < Gr. zac 

(7wav-), all,-+ fBdorc, base: see base2,n.] Tetra- 
hedrite or gray copper ore. See tetrahedrite. 
panacea (pan-a-sé’i), n. [= F. panacée = Sp. 
Pg. It. panacea, ¢ L. panacea, an herb to which 
was ascribed the power of healing all diseases, 
< Gr. wavdxeca, a universal remedy, prop. fem. 
of wavaxewoc for mavaxyc, all-healing, < ac 
(rav-), all, + dxoc, cure.] 1. A remody for all 


Panaces® (pa-na’s6-6), n. pl. 


panacean (pan-a-86’an), a. 


panesthesia (pan-es-thé’si-i), n. 


panesthetism (pan-es’thé-tizm), n. 


Panageidss (pan-a-jé’i-dé), n. pl. 


Panageus (pan-a-jé’us), ». [ 


Panagia, 
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diseases or evils; a universal remedy or medi- 
cine; a catholicon. 

The chemists pretended that it was the philosopher's 
stone; . . . the physicians, that it was an infallible pana- 
cea. T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Gesta Romanorun. 
2. An herb or root believed to possess extraor- 
dinary healing properties, probably ginseng. 

There, whether yt divine Tobacco were, 
Or Panachea, or Polygony, 
Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient deare. 
Spenser, F. Q., III. v. 32. 
[NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1865), < Panaz + -acez.] <A series 
of polypetalous plants of the order dralitacez, 
eee ee by the valvate petals alternate 
with the stamens, and the homogeneous albu- 
men of the seed. It includes about 28 genera, 
mainly tropical, of which Panaz is the type. 
[< poe + -an.] 
Of the nature of a panacea. itehead, Odes, 
xliii. 


panache (pa-nash’),. [Also penache (formerly 


pennache, pinnach) ; < F. panache, OF. panache, 
pennache = Sp. penacho = Pg. pennacho = It. 
pennachio, a plume of feathers, <¢ LL. as if 
*nennatulum, neut. of pennatulus, provided with 
wings, winged, dim. (in form) of L. pennatus, 
winged, < L. penna, a feather, plume, wing: see 
pen2,] 1. In arch., the triangular surface of a 
ndentive.— 2. A plume as worn in a hat or 
elmet, or-in a woman’s hair; especially, in 
medieval armor, a massive group of feathers set 
erect, often used as a heraldic bearing. 


A panache of variegated plumes. 


8. In zodl., a tuft, bunch, or cluster of hairs, 
feathers, or the like; a scopula; a panicle.— 
4. In astron., a tuft-like solar protuberance or 
eruption. 

panada (pa-nii’di), n. [Also panade, formerly 
panado (after Sp.); < F. panade, <¢ Pr. Sp. Pg. pa- 
nada = It. panata, panada, < L. panis, bread: 
see pain?.) A dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, and sweet- 
ening and flavoring it; also, a batter for mix- 
ing with forcemeats, formerly employed for 
basting. 

To make a Ponado. The quantity you will make set on 
in a posnet of fair water; when it boils put a mace in and 
a little piece of cinnamon, and a handful of currans, and 
so much bread as you think meet; so boil it, and season 
it with salt, sugar and rose-water, and so serve it. 

True Gentlewoman's Delight (1676), p. 74. (Halliwell.) 
panade! (pa-nad’),n. Same as panada. 
panade”},. [ME.; origin obscure.] A kind 

of two-edged knife. Halliwell. 


By his belt he baar a long panade (pavade, Tyrwhitt]. 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 9. 


panadot, x. Same as panada. 

(NL., < Gr. 
mac (tav-), all, + aiofyoic, perception: see #s8- 
thesia.] Common sensation; ccoonrsthesia; the 
total of the sensations or feelings of an indi- 
vidual organism at any given moment. 

The nal or impersonal panzsthesia which we have 
at a given moment is the resultant, or rather the algebraic 
sum, of the conscious disintegrative phases.of all these 
partial activities. 

Prof. A. Herzen, Jour. Mental Science, cxxix. 33. 
[< panss- 
thesia (-sesthet-) + -ism.] The facts or the doc- 
trine of panesthesia. £.D. Cope, Amer. Nat., 


June, 1882, p. 468. 
[NL., < Pa- 


nagzéus + -idx%.] A family of caraboid Coleop- 
tera, typified by the genus Panageus. 

. irreg. ¢ Gr. 
mavaytoc, all-holy: see Panagia.] The typical 
genus of Panagez- 
idx, having red 
markings disposed 
in the form of a 
cross. P.crux-ma- 
jor is a common 

ritish species. 

Pana- 
ghia (pa-na’gi-i), 
n. (< LGr. Mavayia, 
an epithet of the 
Virgin Mary, fem. 
of Gr. mavdycoc, all- 
holy, < wag (zav-), 
all, + aycoc, holy.] 
1. In the Gr. or Or- 
thodox EasternCh., 
a title of the Vir- 


gin Mary. This title 
signifies literally ‘all- 
holy,’ an intensive of 


Panagewus crux-mafjor. 
(Cross shows natural size.) 


pan 


Panama fever, hat, etc. 
Pan-American (pan-a-mer’i-kan), a. 


panaris (pa-na’ris), ”. 


panarthritis (pan-ir-thri’tis), n. 


panary (pan’a-ri), a. and n. 


Panathenzan (pan-ath-6-n6’an), a. 


Panathenaic (pan-ath-é-na’ik), a. 


Panax 


the epithet holy applies to other saints, and is of all her 
titles that which is in most general use. 


2. [l.c.] In the Russian Ch., an ornament worn 
hanging on the breast by bishops. 


A marvellously rich museum of sacerdotal robes and 
ornaments, ecclesiastical objects, rich vestments em- 
broidered with pearls and precious stones, mitres, pana- 

jas, or portable pyxes worn on chains round the necks of 

ishops, . . . and other priceless relics. 
Harper's Mag., LXX1X. 337. 


The elevation of the Panagia, in the Gr. Ch., a monas- 
tic ceremony in commemoration of the Assumption, con- 
sisting in the elevation on a paten, after a meal, of a loaf 
previously divided crosswise into four equal parts, the in- 
ner angle of each of which is cut off and joined on again. 
A fragment of it is taken by the hegumenos and each of the 
monks, and a cup of wine passed round, J. M. Neale. 


agiarion (pa-nag-1-a’ri-on),. [NGr. xava- 
y:aptov, < LGr. Tavayia, an epithet of the Virgin 
Mary: see Panagia. | In the Gr. Ch., & paten on 
which the loaf used in the ceremony called the 
‘elevation of the Panagia” is placed. J. M. 
Neale, Eastern Church, i. 942. 
See feverl, ete. 
EC pan: 
+ American.) Involving all the various divi- 
sions of America collectively: as, a Pan-Amer- 
ican alliance.— Pan-American Congress, a congress 
of representatives from the United States, Mexico, Hayti, 
and all the states of Central America and South America, 
held at Washington, 1889-90, for the purpose of consulta- 
tion on matters common to the various states, and for the 
furtherance of international commerce and comity. 


Pan-Anglican (pan-ang’gli-kan), a. [< pan- + 


Anglican.) Representing, belonging to, or per- 
taining to the entire body of Christians who pro- 
fess the doctrines and hold to the polity of the 
Anglican Church. 
Same as panaritium. 
tium (pan-a-rish’i-um),”. [NL., < L. 
panaricium, a disease of the finger-nails, a 
corruption of paronychium: see paronychia.) 
Deep-seated suppurative inflammation in a fin- 
ger (rarely in a toe), especially frequent in the 
ungual phalanx: same as whitlow or felon?.— 
Panaritium periostale, suppurative periostitis of the 


phalanges. 

(NL., < Gr. 
mac (xav-), all, + NL. arthritis.] Inflammation 
involving all the structures of a joint. 

g [Also pannary ; = 
F. panaire, < ML. *panarius, only in neut. pa- 
narium, a8 & noun, a place where bread is kept, 
< L. panis, bread: see pain2.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to bread. 

The so-called panary fermentation in bread-making is 
a true alcoholic fermentation, and whether induced by 
yeast or leaven the result is cas A the same. 

neye. Brit., LIT. 254. 

II. ». A storehouse for bread; a pantry. 

Halliwell. 


Panathenza (pan-ath-é-n6’#),”. pl. [NL.,<Gr. 


Tlava6yvaa, < mag (rav-), all, + ’AO#v7, Athene. ] 
The chief national festival of ancient Athens. 
It was held in honor of Athene, the patroness of the city, 
and was designed to remind the people of Attica of the 
union as one people by the mythical agency of Theseus. 
A splendid procession ascended to the shrine of the god- 
dess on the Acropolis, and gymnastic games and musical 
competitions were held in the plain below. There were 
two celebrations of the Panathensa — the lesser and the 
ter: the former was observed annually, the latter every 
ourth year. The greater differed from the lesser only in 
the d e of its solemnity and magnificence. 
[< Pana- 


thenzea + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Pana- 


thenea. 

(< Gr. Tla- 
valyvaixée, < Tlavafyvaa, the festival so called: 
see Panathenea.]| Of or 
pertaining to the Pana- 
thenma, or the people 
or interests of all At- 


tica.— Panathenaic am- 
phora, one of a class of 
ecorated amphore, always 
archaic or archaistic, bear- 
ing the figure of Athene Par- 
thenos and scenes relating 
to the games, etc., of which 
a greater or less number, 
filled with ofl from the sa- 
cred olives, were allotted as 
rizes to the victors in the 
anathenaic games. See also 
amphora, 1.—Panathenaic 
frieze, the frieze, sculptured 
in low relief, designed by 
sb gone seprorenen ; 
n an orm the sacr 
procession of the Panathe- Po eceeehecnen open 
naic festival, which  sur- 
rounded the exterior of the cella of the Parthenon at Athens, 
within the peristyle. See Elgin marbles, under marble.— 
Panathenaic games. Sce Panathenza 


Panax (pa’naks), ». [NL. (Linnwus, 1753), < 


L. panaz, ¢ Gr. avaé, same as ravaxec, a certain 
plant, neut. of wavaxjc, all-healing: see pana- 


Panax 


cea.] Agenus of plants of the order Araliacee, 
type of the series Panacez, characterized by the 
two-celled ovary, pedicels jointed under the 
flower, usually panicled or racemed umbels, 
and obliquely decurrent pe ea There are about 
80 species, natives of tropical Asia and Africa, Australia, 
and the Pacific islands. ey are shrubs or trees, usually 
smooth and bearing radiately or pinnately compound 
leaves and small flowers in compound umbels. P. sam- 
bucifolétus, a tree or tall shrub of Australia, is called moun- 
tain- or ash. See fishbone-tree, lancewood, and 
try-tree. See also ginseng, formerly classed as Panaz. 
pancake (pan’kak),». 1. A thin cake of batter 
fried or baked in a pan or griddle; a flapjack; 
a griddle-cake; also, a cake made of dough or 
batter and fried in fat. 
As fit. . . as a pancake for Shrove Tuesday. 
Shak., All's Well, ii. 2. 25. 
Some folks think it will never be good times till houses 
are tiled with pancakes. Franklin. 
2. An imitation leather made of scraps agglu- 
tinated by cement or glue, and pressed into a 
flat sheet. It is used for in-soles, etc. E. H. 
Knight. Pancake ice, in the arctic seas, the flat ice 
which forms in bays or comparatively smooth water. 


Our run on July 1st was through an open sea, In which 
no semblance of a pack was noted until about 6 P.M. It 
then consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would 
in no way interfere with the progress of any steaming ves- 
sel. A. W. Greely, Arctic Service, p. 56. 


Pancake Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday: so called because, 
according to an old custom, pancakes are eaten on that 
day. [Colloq.) 
pance (pans),”. [Early mod. E. also paunce; a 
var. of pansy: see pansy.} A pansy. [Prov. Eng. ] 
panceron (pan’se-ron),”. [OF.: see pauncher.] 
Same as pauncher. 
panch (panch), ». 1. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of paunch.—2. Naut., a thick strong mat, 
made by interlacing spun-yarn or strands of 
rope, and used in various places on a ship to 
revent chafing. Also paunch, paunch-mat.— 
ubbing-panch, a wooden shield on the fore side of a 


mast to protect it from injury when the masts or spars are 
raised or lowered. 


rae n. [Also pancarte; < F. 
pancarte, < ML. pancharta, < Gr. ma¢ (7av-), all, 
+ ydépryc, paper, > L. charta, a chart, charter: 
see chart.| A royal charter confirming to a 
subject the enjoyment of all his possessions. 


John Bouchet, in the third part of his Annales of Aqui- 


taine, maruelleth at an old panchart or record which he 


had seen, by the tenour whereof it appeared that this Otho 
intituled himselfe Duke of Aquitaine. 
. olinshed, Rich. I., an. 1196. 
pancheont panchint (pan’chon, -chin),». [An 
assibilated form of *pankin, pannikin; perhaps 
in part a simulation of puncheon.] A coarse 
earthenware pan, used to contain milk and 
other liquids. 
The pinnersa which had been lost some time were brought 


and put in a panchin which Gudwife Medvalf had but 
newly poured the milk out of. Glanville, Witches, p. 421. 


panchway, pansway (panch’ wa, pan’swa), n. 
[Also paunchway, paunsway; < Beng. pansoi, 
pansi, Hind. pansot, a boat (see def.).] A pas- 
senger-boat used on the Ganges and Hoogly, 
having an awning of matting over the stern. 
It is proper? with four oars and steered with 
a fifth. 

panclastite (pan-klas’tit), n. [< Gr. mae (mav-) 
all, + xAaoréc, broken (< «Adv, break), + -tte2.] 
An explosive composed of aa nitrogen 
tetroxid mixed with carbon disulphid or other 
liquid combustible, in the proportion of three 
volumes of the former to two of the combus- 
tible. The materials can be separately carried, and are 
mixed as needed for use. The strength of this explosive 
ia slightly less than that of dynamite, iat when nitro- 
toluene is substituted for carbon disulphid, when it has 
the same strength. 

pan-cover (pan’kuv“ér),. In old forms of fire- 
arms, the piece that covers the priming-pan. 
In early firearms it was a mere protection from damp, re- 
aoe, to be removed before the match was applied. In 
the flintlock it is the piece of steel which covers the prim- 
ing-pan and on being struck by the flint falls back, leaving 
ne pan exroneds while the sparks struck from it fall upon 

e powder. 


pancratia, ». Plural of pancratium, 1. 

pancratian (pan-kra’shi-an),a@. (= F. pancra- 
tien; as pancratium + -an.] Pertaining to the 
pancratium; pancratic. 

pancratiast (pan-kra’shi-ast), n. [= F. pan- 
cratiaste,< L. pancratiastes, <« Gr. wayxpatiaorhe, 
< wayxpartidlecv, practise the pancratium,< may- 


Kpériov, pancratium: see pancratium. ] com- 
batant or competitor in the pancratium. 
pancratiastict (pan-kra-shi-as’tik), a. [<pan- 


cratiast + -ic.] Pancratic. G. West, tr. of Pin- 
dar’s Nemean Odes, xi. 2. 

pancratic (pan-krat’ik), a. [= F. pancratique 
= Sp. pancratico,< L. *pancraticus (in adv. pan- 
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eratice), < pancratium, erates see pancra- 
tium. ] Pertaining to the pancratium; athletic; 
excelling in gymnastic exercises generally; 


hence, giving or having mastery over all things 
or subjects; universally accomplished. 
Dante is content with nothing less than a pancratic train- 


ing, and has a scorn of dilettanti, specialists, and quacks. 
Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 56. 


Pancratic eyepiece, an eyepiece adapted to telescopes 
or microsco and so constructed as to be capable of 
giving a variable magnifying power. It is an erecting 
eyepiece composed of two combinations of lenses contain- 
ing two lenses each, and the magnifying power is made to 
vary by altering the distance between the combinations. 

pancratical (pan-krat’i-kal), a. [< pancratic + 
-al.] Same as pancratic. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Err., vii. 18. 

pancratist (pan’kra-tist),”. [=It. pancratista; 
as pancratium + -ist. Cf. pancratiast.] Same 
as pancratiast. 

pancratium (pan-kra’shi-um), ». (= F. pan- 
crace = Sp. Pg. pancracio = It. pancrazio, ¢ L. 
pancratium, < Gr. wayxpatiov, a complete con- 
test (see def.),< mayxparye, cn eee « rac 
(zav-), all, + xparoc, strength.) 1. Pl.pancratia 
(-&). In Gr. antiq., a gymnastic contest or game 
combining wrestling and boxing. The combatants 
fought naked, either with bare fists or with the soft cestus, 
and the contests were, at Olympia as almost everywhere, 
regulated by strict rules to guard against unfairness. The 
exercise was, however, very severe, as the fight was con- 
tinued until one of the adversaries was either killed, which 
happened not seldom, or acknowledged his defeat. Also 

tten pangkration, pankratton. 

2. feap. J [NL.] A genus of ornamental plants, 
of the monocotyledonous order Amaryllidez, 
the tribe Ama- 
ryllez, and the 
subtribe Cya- 
thiferz, having 
a funnel-shap- 
ed perianth 
with narrow 
lobes, and ova- 
ry-cells  con- 
taining many 
ovules. There 
are about 12 spe- 
cies, natives of the 
Mediterranean re- 
gton, the Canaries, 
and the East In- 
dies. They produce 
long narrow leaves 
from a coated bulb, 
and large hand- 
some white flow- 
ers, usually many 
in an umbel, re- 
markable fora cen- 
tral cup formed of 
united petal-like 
bases of the sta- 
mens, and usually 
ornamented with a toothed or twelve-lobed border, See 
sea-dafodil. : F 

pancreas (pan’kré-as), n. [= F. paneréas = 
Sp. Pg. It. pancreas, < NL. pancreas, ¢ Gr. may- 
kpeac, the sweetbread, < mae (rav-), all, + xpéac 
flesh.) 1. A lobulated racemose gland, situate 
in the abdomen near the stomach, extending 


t, the inflorescence of Pancratinum mart- 
timum , 2, the bulb with some young leaves ; 
a, the flower, longitudinal section. 


Human Pancreas, with associate parts. 
PD, pancreatic duct, traversing the P Sega ley and uniting with 2D, 


common bile-duct, to open at x into De, the duodenum; fo, aorta, 
giving off the curliac axis, whence Sf-f, the splenic artery, to Sg/, 
the spleen; below this artery is the splenic vein, contributing to form 
VP, the vena porte; VC/, vena cava inferior; », some intestinal ves- 
sels; D, a pillar of the diaphragm. 


transversely from the region of the liver to that 
of the spleen, often inclosed in a loop of the 
duodenum, and pouring its secretion, pancre- 
atic juice, into the duodenum by one or several 


ducts. The pancreas of the calf is known as sceetbread, 
more especially called by butchers stomach-siweetbread, to 
distinguish it from throat-sweetbread, which is the thymus 
gland of the same animal. See sweetbread. 


2. See the quotation. 


Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yel- 
sh glandular diverticula, which are known as “ pan- 
creas,” though neither physiologically nor morphologically 
is there any ground for considering either the so-called 
liver or the so-called pancreas as strictly equivalent to the 

glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. 
E. R. Lankester, Encyc. Brit., XVI. 676. 


pandan 


Pancreas Aselli, a collection of lymphatic glands in the 
mesentery of some mammals, formerly compared to or 
mistaken for a pancreas. wi ah 

pancreas-ptyalin (pan’kré-as-ti’a-lin), n. Amy- 
lopsin or amylolytic ferment of the pancreas, or 
pancreatic diastase. 

pancreatic (pan-kré-at’ik), a. [= F. pancréa- 
ae as = Sp. pancreatico = Pg. It. pancreatico, < 
NL. panereaticus,< pancreas, pancreas: see pan- 
creas.) Of or pertaining in any way to the pan- 
creas: as, a pancreatic nerve; pancreatic tissue. 
See cuts under pancreas and stomach.— accessory 
pancreatic duct, an occasional supplementary duct de- 
rived from the leaser pancreas, or some of the head 
of the gland.— Pancreatic arteries, branches of the 
splenic artery: variable in size and number, supplying the 
pancreas.— Pancreatic juice, the special secretion of 
the pancreas. It is a clear viscid secretion, having an 
alkaline reaction. It contains proteid bodies in consid- 
erable quantity, and among them three distinct ferments, 
which have important uses in digestion. By them starch 
is rapidly converted into dextrose, fats are emulsified and 
also decomposed, and proteids are converted into pep- 
tones. The proteol e action of creatic juice takes 

lace in alkaline solution only.— Pancreatic plexus, a 
ivision of the coeliac plexus, accompanying the pancre- 

atic arteries.— Pancreatic secretion. Same as pancre- 
atic juice.— Pancreatic veins, small tributaries of the 
splenic vein. , 

pancreatica (pan-kré-at’i-ki), x.; pl. pancrea- 
tice (-s6). [NL., fem. of pancreaticus : see pan- 
creas.) A pancreatic artery. 

pancreatin (pan’kré-a-tin), n. [< pancreat(ic) 
+ -in2.] A name formerly used for the active 
principle of the pancreatic Juice. 

pancreatitic (pan’kré-a-tit’ik), a. [« pancre- 
atit(is) + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected with 
pancreatitis. 

pancreatitis (pan’kré-a-ti’tis),n. [NL., < pan- 
creas (-creat-) + -itis.) Inflammation of the 
pancreas. 

pancreatize (pan’kré-a-tiz), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
pancreatized, ppr. pancreatizing. [< pancrea- 
t(in) + -ize.] Totreat with pancreatin, so as to 
digest more or less completely. 


, pancreatoid (pan’kré-a-toid),a. (< Gr. wdyxpeac 


(xpear-), pancreas, + eldoc, form.] Resembling 
the pancreas in structure, function, or appear- 
ance. 

pancreatomy (pan-kré-at’6-mi), n. [< Gr. méy- 
kpeac, pancreas, + -ropia, < réuvecy, Tapetv, cut. ] 
Incision into the pancreas. 

pancreéctomy (pan-kré-ek’té-mi), ». ([« Gr. 
mayKpeac, pancreas, + éxréuvecv, éextapetv, cut out, 
< ex, out, + réuvev, tapeiv, cut.] Excision of 
the pancreas or a part of it. 

panc-wheel (pangk’hwél), ». A wheel (for a 
vehicle) having the form of a disk, as in an- 
cient chariots. [Rare.] 

pancyt, ”. An obsolete spelling of pansy. 

pand (pand), x. [<F. pente, a valance (influenced 
in form perhaps by OF. pand, pan, the skirt of a 
gown: see panel), ¢ pendre, hang: see pendant. ] 
A narrow curtain attached to the top or to the 
lower part of a bed; a valance. ([Scotch.] 


Where's the. . . beds of state, pands, twilts, and testors, 
napery and broidered wark ? 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxvi. 


panda (pan’di), ». [E.Ind.] A carnivorous 
- quadruped, Alurus fulgens, of the arctoid series 
of ped eg Ferex, representing a family Eluride; 


the wah, chitwah, or red bear-cat. The animal 
inhabits the Himalayan regions in northern India and 


Panda (4/lurus fulgens). 


Tibet, is of the size of a large cat, of a bright-fulvous color 
above, black on the lower and limbs, and marked on 
the ears and snout with white; the tail is long and bushy. 


Pandzan, a. See Pandean. 

pandzemoniac, pandemonium. See pande- 
moniac, pandemonium. 

pandall (pan-dal’), ». In her., a spindle-cross. 
Also pendall. 

pandan (pan’dan), n. [E. Ind., < pan, betel- 
leaf: see pan5,) A small decorative box, usu- 


pandan 


ally of metal and especially of Indian manu- 
facture. Compare spice-bor. 

Pandanaceez (pan-da-n&‘’sé6-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1835), < Pandanus + -acexe.] Same 
as Pandanee, 

Pandanee (pan-da’né-6), n. pl. [NL.(R. Brown, 
1810),< Pandanus + -ex.] The screw-pine fam- 
ily, an order of monocotyledonous shrubs and 
trees, belonging to the series Nudiflore, and dis- 
tinguished by the clustered or panicled spa- 
dices. There are about 88 species, of 2 genera, Pan- 
danus and Freycinetia, natives of the tropics of the Uld 
World and Oceania. They bear very long and attenuate 
rigid leaves, set in three close-twisted spirals, with spiny 
margins and keel, and often with recurved thorns. The 
small sessile many-bracted diccious flowers are destitute 
of floral envelops and contain numerous stamens, or a 
single ovary of one carpel followed by a large roundish 
multiple fruit of many carpels united in spiral rows, pulpy 
within, and with a fleshy or woudy surface. 


Pandanus (pan-da’nus),n. [NL.,< Malay pan- 
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pandemoniac, pandzmoniac (pan-dé-md’ni- 
ak), a. [« pandemonium + -ac (after demoniac).] 
Of or pertaining to pandemonium; character- 
istic of pandemonium. 

pandemonium, pandsmonium (pan-dé-m90’ni- 
um), ”. [= F. pandémonium = Sp. pandemonto 
= Pg. pandemonium, < NL. Pandemonium (Mil- 
ton), é Gr. mac (zav-), all, + daiuwy, a demon: 
see demon.) 1. The abode of all the demons 
or evil spirits; hell: a name invented and used 
by Milton rather as a proper name than a gen- 
eral term. 

Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers. Hilton, P. L., £1. 756. 

Hence—2. Any lawless, disorderly, and noisy 
place or assemblage.—3. A loud noise, as from 
pandemonium. 


Suddenly a regular pandemonium of shrieks, and direct- 
ly the scurrying by of a number of the sable birds. 
Amer. Nat., XXIII. 20. 


dang, conspicuous.] The serew-pine, a genus of pander (pan‘dér), n. [Also written pandar, for- 


plants, type of the order Pandanez, distinguish- 
ed by its one-ovuled carpels. It includes about 50 
species, all tropical, nativesespecially of the Malayan, Mas- 
carene, and Seychelles islands, with a few on the Austra- 


Flower and Fruit of Pandanus odoratissimus. 


. 

Han, African, and Asiatic continents. They are usually 
erect, with robust or slender trunk, unbranched or with 
upwardly curved candelabrum-like branches, which pro- 
duce strong aérial roots. Theroundish fruit is often pen- 
dulous and sheathed with colored bracts. See screw-pine, 
chandelter-tree, keora-ou, and tent-tree, 

pandar, pandaress, ete. See pander, ete. 

pandation ens he n. (< L. pandatio(n-), 
a warping, < pandare, bend, bow, curve, warp. ] 
A yielding, bending, or warping: sometimes 
used with reference to architectural members 
or construction. 


Pandean (pan‘dé-an), a.andn. [Irreg.<L. Pan, pander (pan’dér), . 


< Gr. Hav, Pan: see Pan3, No L. or Gr. fofm 

supporting Pandean oceurs.]) Of or pertaining 

to Pan. Also spelled Pandwan.— pandean pipes. 
Same as Pan's pipes (which see, under pipel). 

He looked abroad into the street; all there was dusk 
and lonely; the rain falling heavily, the wind playing 
Pandean pipes and whistling down the chimney-pots. 

Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, iv. 

II, ». A traveling musician who plays on 

Pan’s pipes. 

pandect (pan’dekt), n. [Usually in plural pan- 
dects, ¢ F. pandectes = Sp. Pg. pandectas = It. 
pandette, d 
pandectes,¢ Gr. mavdéxtyc, all-receiving, all-con- 


taining; pl. tavdéxrac, a name fora general uni- panderess (pan’dér-es), n. 
dictionary or encyclopedia, later also pandress; ¢ pander + -ess.] 


versal 
the Pandects of Justinian; ¢ ac (zav-), all, + 


déixeofu, receive.] 1. A digest or comprehen- panderism(pan‘dér-izm), n. 


merly also pandor; (ME. Pandare, Pandarus, 
name of the man who, according to Boceaccio’s 
poem “Filostrato” and Chaucer’s paraphrase 
and expansion of it, ‘Troilus and Criseyde,”’ 
and Shakspere’s play ‘Troilus and Cressida,”’ 
procured for Troilus the love and good graces 
of Cressida (in Chaucer Criseyde). The name 
appears in the fabulous histories of Dictys Cre- 
tensis and Dares Phrygius as that of a soldier. 
No such person is mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture; but Homer and Virgil mention a Pandarus 
(Gar. [lavSapoc) who was a leader of the Lycians, 
auxiliary to the Trojans; and Virgil mentions 
another Pandarus, a son of Aleanor, compan- 
ion of ‘7Aneas.] 1. One who caters for the lusts 
of others; a male bawd; a pimp or procurer. 

If you ever prove false to one another, since I have 
taken such pains to bring you together, let all pitiful 
goers-between be called to the world’s end after my name; 
call them all Pandars; let all constant men be Troiluses, 
all false women Cressids, and all brokers-between Pan- 
dars! hak., T. and C., III. 2. 210. 
Hence—2. One who ministers to the gratifica- 
tion of any of the baser passions of others. 

What goodly Body’s spruce hypocrisy 
Should to his filthy mind the Pander be. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, £ 49. 
[Also pandar ; ¢ pander, 
n.] I, intrans. 1. To eater for the lusts of 
others.— 2. To minister to others’ passions or 
prejudices for selfish ends. 


Pandion (pan-di’on), n. 


Pandionidz (pan-di-on’i-dé), n. pl. 


pandionine (pan-di’6-nin), a. 


pandit, 7. 
pandle(pan‘dl),x. [ 


pandle-whew (pan’dl-hwi), 2. 


Pandoridsz 


lacdo, ¢ L. pandiculari, pp. pandiculatus, streteh 
oneself out: see pandiculated.] <A stretchin 
of one’s self, as when one is newly awak 
from sleep, or sleepy or fatigued; a restless- 
ness and inclination to stretch observed at the 
outset of certain paroxysms of fever, hysteria, 
etc.: sometimes, somewhat incorrectly, used 
in the sense of ‘yawning.’ 

In the next edition of my opium confessions, . . . by 
mere dint of pandiculation, I will terrify all readers of 


mine from ever again acide ad postulate that I 
shall think fit to make. Quincey, Confeasions. 


Pandinidz (pan-din’i-dé), n. pl. [NL. (Thorell, 


1876), < Pandinus (the typical genus) + -tdz.] 
A family of scorpions, containing the largest 
forms known, and well represented in the 
United States. The sternum is pentagonal and longer 


than broad, the immovable mandibular finger is desti- 
tute of teeth, and the hands are large and flattened, and 


generally broader than long. 

[NL., «L. Pandion, < 
Gr. Iavdiwy, in legend the father of Proene, 
who was changed into a swallow.] The only 
enus of Pandionidx, founded by Jules César 
savigny in 1809; the ospreys or fishing-hawks. 

See cut under osprey. | 
[NL., < 


Pandion + -idz.] A family of Raptores, repre- 
sented by the genus I’andion; the ospreys. The 
plumage is peculiar in rocking aftershafts, being compact 
and closely imbricated, and oily ; the legs are closely fea- 
thered, having no flag ; the head is closely feathered tothe 
eyes; there is a slight occipital crest; the remiges and 
rectrices are hard, stiff, and acuminate; the wings are long 
and pointed ; the tail is moderate ; the feet are immense- 
ly large, strong, and scabrous, with rough reticulations; 
e toes are cleft to the base, and the outer one is versatile ; 

the talons are large, of equal lengths, tapering and terete, 
not scooped out underneath; the bill is toothleas with a 
ise hook ; the nostrils are oval, oblique, non-tuberculate, 
and situated in the edge of the cere. There is no supra- 
ciliary shield, leaving the eyes flush with the side of the 
head. The relationships of the family are with the buz- 
gards and eagles, the external modifications being all in 
adaptation to aquatic and piscivorous habita. 
[< Pandion + 
-ine2,] Of or pertaining to the genus Pandion, 
or any of the groups which that genus is con- 
sidered to represent. 
Same as pundit. 

igin obscure.] A shrimp. 
(Prov. Eng.] 
The whewer 
or widgeon, Mareca penelope: so called from its 


fondness for shrimps. [Norfolk, Eng.] 


This most mild, though withal dreadful and inviolable pandoor! (pan’dér), n. [Also pandour, ¢ F. pan- 


rerogative of Christ's diadem [excommunication] serves 
oF nothing with them but to prog and pander for fees. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., {£ 


He had, during many years, earned his daily bread by 
pandering to the vicious taste of the pit. HMacaway. 

II. trans. To cater for the gratification of the 
lusts or passions of; pimp for. 

Reason pandars wilL Shak., Hamlet, ili. 4. 88 


L. pandectez, pl. of pandecta, also panderage (pan’dér-aj), n. [< pander + -age.] 


The act of pandering. Jmp. Dict. 

Also pandaress, 
female pander ; 
a procuress. 

[Also pandarism; 


sive treatise; a treatise containing the whole < pander + -ism.] The character or occupation 


of any science. 


Therefore, by Faith’s pure rayes illumined, 
These sacred Pandects I desire to read. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, £. 1. 


Thus thou, by means which th’ ancients never took, 
A pandect mak’st, and universal book. 
Donne, On Coryat’s Crudities, 
Specifically —2. pl. [cap.] A collection of Ro- 
man civil law made by the emperor Justinian 
in the sixth century, containing decisions or 
judgments of lawyers, to which the emperor 
gave the force and authority of law. This com- 


panderly (pan’dér-li), a. 


of a pander. 


But that I must consider such as spaniels 
To those who feed and clothe them, I would print 
Thy panderism upon thy forehead. 

Ford, Lady's Trial, i. 8. 


panderize (pan’dér-iz), v. i.; pret. and pp. pan- 


derized, ppr. panderizing. [Also pandarize; < 
pander + -ize.] To act the part of a pander. 


Your father shall not say I pandarizde, 
Or fondly winkt at your affection. 
Marston, The Fawne, iii. 


[Also pandarly; < 


ilation, the most important of the body of Roman civil pander + -lyl.] Pimping; panderous; acting 


aw, consists of fifty books. Also called the Diyest. 


the pander. 
Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 122. 


pandoor?, 7. 
pandor, n. 


dour, pandoure; origin uncertain; perhaps so 
ealled from havi en levied first near the 
village of Pandur, in Hungary.] 1. Formerly 
a member of a body of Austrian infantry levi 
in southern Hungary, dreaded for their savage 
mode of warfare; hence, a robber or violent 
marauder. 

When leagued Oppression pour’d to Northern wars 

Her whisker'd pandoors and her flerce hussars. 

Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, 1. 852. 

2. An armed servant of the nobility in Croatia 
and Slavonia. 
Same as pandore?. 
An obsolete ee. of pander. 
andora! (pan-do’rii),». (L., < Gr. Tardépa, lit. 
the all-endowed, < wa¢ (zav-), all, + ddpor, gift. ] 
1. In class. myth., the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom all the gods and goddesses 
bestowed gifts.—2. In zool., a name (mostly 
generic) variously 
used. (a) In conch: 
(1) The typical genus 
of Pandoride. ee) 
A bivalve of this ge- 
nus. (0) In acalephs, a 
genus of beroid cteno- 
phorans. Eechscholiz, 
1829. (ce) In entorm.: 
(1) A genus of dipte- 
rous insects. (2) A 
genus of coleopterous 


Pandora rostrata. 


pandemia (pan-dé’mi-ii), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. zavd7- 
ptog, belonging to all the people, < zag (xar-), 
all, + djuoc, a district, the people of a district: 
see deme2.] A disease which affects the peo- 
ple of a whole country generally; a very wide- 
spread epidemic. 

pandemic (pan-dem’ik), a. and”. [= F. pan- 
démique = Pg. It. pandemico, ¢ L. as if *pan- 
demicus, « LL. pandemus, ¢ Gr. avdnpuoc, public, 


O you pandarly rascals ! insects. Chevrolat, 


pandermite (pan’dér-mit), n. [¢ Panderma, a 1343. (d) [2.¢.] A fish, Pagellus erythrinus, of the family 
town on the Sea of Marmora, + -ite2.] See Sparide.— Pandora's box, a box which Pandora was 
priceite. ' fabled to have brought from heaven, oe rw aoe 
panderous (pan‘dér-us), a. [Also pandarous; Garth, Att later period it was belleved that the box con- 
€ pander + -ous.] Of or pertaining to, or char- tained all the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
acteristic of, a pander or panderism. preserved for the human race had not Pandora opened it, 
I saw her once before (five days since ’tis), so that the blessings, with the exception of hope, escaped. 
i And the same wary pandaroua diligence pandora?’,”. A variant of bandora for bandorel, 
- belonging to the whole people, ¢ wa¢ (zar-), all, Was then bestowed on her. pandore! (pan-dor’), n. Same as bandorel. 
+ Sjuos, people, country: see deme?.] I. a. Middleton, The Witch, fil. 2 pandore? (pan’dor), n. [Also pandoor ; origin 
Incident to a whole people; epidemic: as, a pandiculated (pan-dik’d-la-ted),a. [¢ I... pan- obscure.) An oyster of a large variety found 
pandemic disease. diculatus, pp. of pandiculari, stretch oneself, < near Prestonpans on the Firth of Forth, much 
Those instances bring a consumption, under the notion pandere, spread out.] Stretched out; extended. esteemed in England. Stormonth. 
of a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular disease Ash, Pandoridz (pan-dor’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.,< Pan- 
to England. es Harvey, Consumptions. pandiculation (pan-dik-i-la’shon),n.[=F.pan- dora + -idw.) A family of bivalve mollusks, 
Il, ». A pandemic disease. diculation = Sp. pandiculacion = Pg. pandicu- the type of which is the genus Pandora. The 


: Pandoridsz 


animal has the mantle-borders extensively connected, 
short siphons separated at their ends, a linguiform foot, 
and a single appendiculate branchia on each side. The 
shell is inequivalve, nacreous internally, with the hinge 
formed of lamelliform crests and the ligament internal. 
Species occur in almost all seas. A common American 
species is Pandora or Clidiophora trilineata 


Pandorina (pan-do-ri ni), n. (NL. (Ehrenberg, 
1830), < Gr. [lavdopa, Pandora, + -inal.] <A ge- 
nus of fresh-water alge, giving name to the 


order Pandorinez. Every family or coenobium con- 
sists of sixteen cells, closely crowded together and sur- 
rounded by a thin gelatinous envelop, through which 
protrude two cilia from each cell. Non-sexual multipli- 
cation is accomplished by each of the sixteen cells break- 
ing up into sixteen smaller cells, each of which becomes 
invested with a gelatinous envelop and grows to the size 
of the original parent colony. Sexual reproduction is by 
means of zygospores, which develop into colonies of six- 
teen cells similar to the original parent colony. NL.. ¢ 
°9 


Pandorinesw (pan-do-rin’é-é), 7. Pi: 
Pandorina + -ex.) An order of fresh-water 
alge of the class Cenobice (Zodsporee in part 
of authors), taking its name from the genus 
Pandorina. 


dour, x. See pandoor. 

nandowdy (pan-dou’di), n. [Also pandoulde ; 
origin not clear.) A pudding made of bread 
and apples baked together, usually cooked with 
molasses. 

pandress (pan’dres),”. Same as panderess. 

pandura (pan-di’ri),». A Neapolitan musical 
instrument, of a larger size than the mandolin, 
and strung with eight metal wires. It is played 
with a quill. 

pandurate (pan’di-rat), a. [= F. panduré, < 
L. as if *panduratus, < pandura, a musical in- 
strument.] Fiddle-shaped. 

pandurated (pan’du-ra-ted), a. 
+ -ed2.] Same as pandurate. 

panduret (pan’dir), ». 1. Same as pandura. 
—2. A short sword with a curved blade, used 
especially by hunters. Demmin, Weapons, 
p. 527.- 

panduriform (pan-di’ri-férm), a. (= F. pan- 
duriforme, < L. pandura, & pandore (see pan- 
dore|), + forma, form.] Pandurate. 

pandy? (pan’di), n.; pl. pandies (-diz). [« L. 
pande, imp. sing. of pandere, extend; pande 
palman, ‘hold out your hand,’ being the phrase 
used when the schoolmaster ordered his schol- 
ars to hold out their hands for punishment. ] 
A stroke on the palm of the hand, as with a 
cane or strap: a punishment in schools. 

pandy! (pan’di), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pandied, 

Pr. pandying. [< pandy1,n.] To slap, as the 
and. 


[< pandurate 


And she boxed their ears, and thumped them over the 
head with rulers, and pandied their hands with canes, and 
told them that they told stories, and were this and that 
bad sort of people. Kingstey, Water-Babies, p. 187. 

Pandy? (pan‘di), n.; pl. Pandies (-diz). [¢ Hind. 
panda, panda, a Brahman.] A Hindu; a Se- 
poy: especially applied by the British troops 
to the Sepoys in the Indian mutiny of 1857-8, 

pandynamometer (pan-di-na-mom/’e-teér), 2. 
[< Gr. wag (xav-), all, + E. dynamometer.) In 
mech., an instrument for indicating and re- 
eording the angular torsion of a rotating shaft 
which transmits power, or the moment of the 
driving-couple which turns the shaft, as a basis 
for the computation of the power transmitted. 
It consists of two toothed bevel-wheels, keyed to dif- 
ferent points of the shaft, which change their relative 
positions angularly i an twisting of the shaft. An in- 
termediate toothed vel-wheel, apron ee on an arm 
keyed to the shaft and intermeshed with the other wheels, 
communicates motion to the pencil of a recording-appa- 
ratus. 


pane! (pan), 2. [Early mod. E. also pain; « ME. 
pane, & eke < OF. pan, a pane, piece, panel, F. 
pan, a skirt, lappet, panel (of a wall), side, = Sp. 
patio = Pg. It. panno, cloth, < L. pannus, a cloth, 
& garment, a head-band, fillet, bag, satchel, a 
rag, ete., ML. pannus, also panna, piece, = Gr. 
myvo¢ (Doric also zavoc) (> Li. pdnus), thread on 
the bobbin, woof, web. From the L. pannus, be- 
sides E. panel, are the diminutive panel, also 
pawn! (and pannicle?, counterpane?), From L. 
panus is ult. E. panicle.) 14. A distinct part or 
piece of any surface; a division; specifically, 

a marked division in a wall or fence. 

Vch pane of that place had thre gateg. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), £ 1033. 


The knyght shewed me a pane of the wall, and said, 
“Sir, see you yonder parte of the wall which is newer than 
all the remnant?” 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., IT. xxii. 


2+. A pale; a stake. 


To a pane on ende strongly thai tied, 
That other ende bare againe the ualey brode, 
Fal liti]) it held as hay, forth glode. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 724. 


4257 


3t. In costume: (a) A piece of cloth of a dif- 
ferent color inserted in a garment for orna- 
ment; a stripe or panel inserted in a garment. 

He (Lord Mountjoy] ware jerkins and round hose, . 


with laced panes of russet cloath. 
Fynes Moryson, ii. 46. (Nares.) 
Yon tissue slop, 
Yon holy-crossed pane. Marston, Satires, fi. 7. 


The Switzers weare no coates, but donblets and hose of 
nes intermingled with red and yellow, and some with 
lew, trimmed with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarce- 

net rising up between the panes. 
Coryat, Crudities, 1. 41, sig. E. 


(b) An opening or slash in a dress, either for 
the purpose of displaying a garment under- 
Aeath or for the insertion of a piece of cloth 
of another color or fabric.— 4}. A skirt, as of a 
coat; a lappet or flap; also, a robe. 

As soone as thel were come thei kneled to sir Gawein, 


and folded the panes of her mantels. 
Herlin (E. E. T. 8.), fii. 501. 


He lat bringe a cupe of seluer, 
And eke a pane of meniuier : 
Thanne he sede, “ Haue this to thin honur.” 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 54. 
Item; j. pane furryd with menevere. 
Paston Letters, I. 483. 
Strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, 
cuts off two panes embroidered with eal ae 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 
5. A piece, part, or portion having mainly a 
plane surface and a rectangular or other defi- 
nite symmetrical shape. Specifically—(a) A plate 
of glass inserted in some aperture, as a window. 
Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 
Against the casement’s tinkling pane. 
Scott, Marinion, iv., Int. 
(6) A square in a checkered pattern. 
Quilles and fethers intermyxte with gossampine cotton 
or sununye colours and chekered lyke the panes of a cheste 
rde. 


R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 193). 


(c) A flat-dressed side or face of a stone or log. 
Pane is the hewn or sawn surface of the log. 
Laslett, Timber, p. 74. 


(d) A panel or division of a work; a sunken part sur- 
rounded by a border. (e) In trrigation, a subdivision of 
the irrigated surface between a feeder and an vutlet-drain. 


The meadows first laid out are watered by contour chan- 
nels following the inequalities of the ground, . .. but in 
the more recent parts the ground is disposed in panes of 
half an acre, served by their respective feeders. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 410. 


(Sf) The side of a tower, spire, or other building. (g) One 
of the eight sides of the table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 
(hk) One of the sides of a bolt-head or large nut. Nutsare 
designated according to the number of sides, as six-paned 
nuts, eight-paned nuts, etc.— ing pane, or 

*s pane, an electrical condenser, consisting of a 
pane of glass with sheets of tin-foil so attached to the two 
sides as to leave an uncovered margin of an inch or two: 
used like a Leyden jar in experiments with statical clec- 
ticity —Laminous pane, in elect., a sheet of glass cov- 
ered with picces of metal foil, generally arranged in some 
ornamental design, which is rendered luminous by the dis- 
charge of an electrical condenser through the foil from 
point to point. 


pane! (pan), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. paned, ppr. pan- 
ing. [< ME. panen ; ¢ panel, n.] Toinsert panes 
or panels in. See paned. 
pane’t (pin), n. (<ME. pane, <OF. pane, panne, 
pene, penne, F. panne = Pr. pena, penna = OSp. 
pena, peta, Sp. pana, a skin, hide, worsted, 
plush, < ML. panna, penna, skin, fur, perhaps 
a fem. form of L. pannus, a cloth, piece, ete. ; 
otherwise another use of L. penna, feather (cf. 
MHG. federe, feather, plush): see pane! and 
pen2,) A hide or side of fur; fur. 
Ermyne and werr, callit panis, bestly furring, 
And haldin so without other discripcioune. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), £1. 100. 
pane? (pan),. ([< F. panne, the face of a ham- 
mer, appar. « G. bahn (MHG. bane, “*pane), a 
way, road, plane, face of an anvil or hammer. 
See peen, with which this word has been con- 
founded.}] The striking face of a hammer. 
paned (pand), a. [Early mod. E. also peined, 
pauned; < ME. paned, tpaned ; ¢ panel + -ed2,)} 
t. Having panes, panels, or stripes of a differ- 
ent color inserted: as, paned hose or breeches, 
usually made full and stuffed out with cotton, 
ete. 


And a mantel of scarlet, 
Ipaned al with meniuer. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), p. 122. 


With all the swarming generation 
Of long stocks, short pan'd hose, and huge stuff'd doublets. 
Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, {. 2. 
2. Provided with panes; composed of small 
panes or squares. 
Brick-paned, or frame buildings filled in with bricks, 


Stephen Girard’s Wu. 
paneguriet, 7. Same as pancgyry. 


PanegyTy 


panegyret (pan’é-jir), 7. [< Gr. ravyzy1yc, a gen- 
eral assembly: see pancgyris.] Same as pane- 
gyric. Sylvester, 
panegyric (pan-é-jir’ik), a.andn. (=F. pane- 
gyrique, OF. panegeric = Sp. ead lake = Pg. 
anegyrico = It. panegirico, ¢ L. panegyricus, 
audatory, a panegyrie, < Gr. mavzyupixoc, of or 
pertaining to a general assembly, solemn, fes- 
tive; as a noun, 8c. Adyoc, & festival oration, 
eulogy, panegyrie; <¢ avyyupic, a general as- 
sembly, a high festival: see panegyris.] I, a. 
Addressed to a festal assembly; epidictic; 
hence, containing praise or eulogy; of the na- 
ture of panegyric; encomiastic. 
True fame demands not panegyric aid. 
. Harte, The Confessor. 
IT, x. 1. A eulogy, written or spoken, in 
praise of some person or achievement; a for- 
mal or elaborate encomium. 
We give you Thanks, not only for your Presents, but 


our Compliments too. For this is not so much 8a mak- 
ng of Presents as Panegyricks. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 198. 

A stranger preach’d at Euston Church, and fell into a 

handsoine paneyyricon my Lord’s new building the church. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1676. 

2. Praise bestowed on some person, action, or 

character; laudation: as, atone of exaggerated 


paneqyric. 
Let others . . . bestrew the hearses of the great with 
panegyric. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xliii. 


Their characteristic excellences drew from him some of 
his heartiest bursts of eloquent pancayric. 
Whipple, Ess. and Rev., II. 10. 
=Syn. Encomium, ete. See eulogy. 
panegyrict (pan-é-jir’ik), v. t. [< panegyric, n.] 
O praise. 
I had rather be reproach’d for sobriety than caress’d for 


intemperance, and Ilampooned for a virtue than panegyr- 
tck'd for a vice. Gentleinan Instructed, p. 539. (Dattes.) 


panegyrical (pan-é-jir’i-kal), a. [< panegyric 
+ -al.) Same as panegyrte. . 

panegyrically (pan-é-jir’i-kal-i), adv. 
of panegyric. Stir J. Mackintosh. 

panegyricon (pan-é-jir’i-kon),n. [(< NGr. 7av7- 
yupixov (?), neut. of mavzyuprxdc, festival pane- 
gyric: see panegyric.] In the Gr. Ch., a col- 
lection of sermons by various authors to be read 
on festivals. There is no authorized book of this kind, 


different collections being used in different places, so that 
such books are not printed, but manuscript. 


panegyris (pa-nej‘i-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. mavy- 
yuptc, & general assembly, < wa¢ (zapv-), all, + 
dy upic, ayopd, assembly: see agora.] A festival; 
a public meeting. 
Will there not open a glorious scene, when God (to use 


St. Paul’s words) shall celebrate the grand panegyris? 
S. Harris, On Isaiah liii., p. 262. ( ham.) 


The Olympic paneyyris, though no longer the central 
point of attraction of a free Hellas, was still a reality, and 
its celebration continued for another two centuries, 


C. T. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 330. 

panegyrise, v. See pancgyrize. 
panegyrist (pan’é-jir-ist), 2. (=F. pancgyriste 
= Sp. pancgirista = Pg. panegyrista = It. pane- 
girista, < LL. panegyrista, a eulogist, « LGr. 
mavyyuptothe, one who attends a panegyris, < Gr. 
Travyyupicey, attend a panegyris, deliver a pane- 
gyrie, ¢ mavyj;vpic, a general assembly: see pa- 
negyris.] One who writes or utters a panegyric ; 
one who bestows praise; a eulogist; an enco- 

miast. 

Conscience will hecome his panegyrist, and never forget 


to crown and extol him unto himself. 
Str T. Browene, Christ. Mor., £. 34. 


panegyrize (pan’é-ji-riz),v.; pret. and pp. pane- 
gyrized, ppr. panegyrizing. [< Gr. marqyupicer, 
attend a public assembly, deliver a panegyric: 
see pancyyrist.) I, trans. To praise highly; 
write or pronounce a panegyric or eulogy on. 
And therefore did none of His disciples exaggerate or 
negurize the accomplishments of their Great Master, 


ut relate matter of fact only. 
velyn, True Religion, IT. 143. 


In another part of this letter... he pane:yrizea the 
camp hospital of the Queen. Prescott, Ferd. aud Isa., i. 14. 
II, intrans. To indulge in panegyric; bestow 
praises. Bailey, 1731. 
Also spelled paneqyrise. 
panegyry? (pan’é-ji-ri), n. [< Gr. maviyrpic, a 
general assembly, a high festival: see panegy- 
ris.] 1. A festival; a public meeting: same as - 
panegyris. 

Whether this may not be not only in Pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn Pancquries, 
in Theatres, porches, or what other place or way may win 
most upon the people to receive at once both recreation 


and instruction, let them in autority consult. 
Milton, Church-Government, fi., Pref. 


2. A panegyric. 


By way 


paneity 


paneityt (pa-né’i-ti),n. [< L. pants, bread (see 
pain2), + -c-ity.] The state or condition of be- 


ing bread. 
They chipp'd while yet in ita Pane’ 
ey chipp’d while yet in aneity. 
Prior, To F. Shepherd. 


panel (pan’el), ». [Formerly also pannel; < 
ME. pane, panele, a piece of cloth, a sort of 
saddle, a list (of names), ete., = D. paneel = 
G. panele = Sw. Dan. panel, wainscot, < OF. 
panel, paneau, paniau, penel, penneau, panneel, 
pannel, a panel, F. panneau = Sp. panela = Pg. 
anello = It. pannello, < ML. pannellus, a panel, 
im. of L. pannus, cloth, rag: see panel.) 1. 
A piece, especially a rectangular piece, as of 
cloth, parchment, or wood. Specifically —(at) A 
meee of cloth put on a horse’s back to serve as a sort of sad- 


le, or placed under a saddle to prevent the horse's back 
from being galled; also, a pad or pallet used as a saddle. 


Broght thai nother on his bak, 
Ne sadel ne pene 
Cursor Mundi, 1. 14, 982. (Encyc. Dict.) 


They ride on bullocks with pannels, as we terme them, 
girta, and bridles. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 221. 


@) Formerly, the slip of parchment containing the names 
of those who were summoned to serve upon a jury; a 
jury-list. See def. 3. 


Shal neither kynge ne kny3te, constable ne mefre, 

Ouer-lede the comune, ne to the co sompne, 

Ne put hem in panel, to don hem plizte here treuthe. 
Piers Plowman (B), iii. 315. 


He (the sheriff] returns the names of the jurors in a pan- 
el (a little pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to 
the writ. Blackstone, Com., IIT. xxiii. 
(c) In painting, a piece of wood, generally of oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar, on which a picture is ena as on 
canvas; also, a picture painted on such a piece of wood. 
The earliest paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels, which were composed of various pieces of wood 
cemented together. 


He gave the Pannel to the Maid. 
Smiling and court’sying, “Sir,” she said, 
*T shall not fail to tell my Master.” 
Prior, togenes and Apelles. 
2. A surface or compartment of a surface more 
or less distinct from others: a term used more 
especially in architecture and the constructive 


arts. In particular —(a) Any area slightly sunk below or 
raised above the general face of the surrounding work; a 
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compartment of a wainscot or ceiling, or of the surface 
of a wall, etc., sometimes inclosing sculptured ornament. 


This fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 
scot; then one of you will prove a shrunk panei and, like 
green timber, warp, warp. 


Shak., As you Like it, fil. 3. 89. panel-planer (pan’el-pli‘nér), n. 


(b) In joinery, a tympanum or thin piece of wood, framed 
or received in a groove by two upright pieces or styles, 
and two transverse yaar or rails: as, the panels of doors, 
window-shutters, etc. See cut under door. (c) In sma- 
gonry, one of the faces of a hewn stone. (d) In dress-mak- 
éng, an ornament of a skirt, consisting usually of a broad 
fece of stuff appliqué, or of embroidery, or the like, mak- 
ing a definite stripe on each side different from the rest 
of the skirt, leaving part of the original material between. 
(e) In bookbinding, a of the side depressed below the 
general surface, or the space on the back between two 
ands. (/) In coal-mining, a separate compartment or 
area of a coal-seam, divided from the adjacent ones by 
thick masses or ribs of coal, 40, 50, or even 60 yards wide. 
Such panels may measure 300 feet or more on‘a side. 


3. In law: (a) The persons summoned to sit on 
a jury. (b) The jury selected for the trial of a 
cause. 


ao 


panel-door (pan’el-dér), 7. 
panel- 


panel-game (pan’el-gam), n. 


paneling, pane 


panel-plane pan el plsn), n. 


panel-rail (pan’el-ral), n. 


panel-raiser (pan’el-ra”zér), n. 


panel-saw pan: 82), n 
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A judgment in its favour ends 
When all the panne are its friends. 
Green, The Spleen. 


(c) In Scots lai, the accused person in a crim- 


inal action from the time of his appearance. 
— 4}. The stomach of a hawk. 


Meates wch endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell. 
A Perfect Booke for Kepinge of Sparhawkes or Goshavwkes, p. 7. 


5. Milit., a carriage for the transportation of 
a mortar and its bed.— 6. In sporting, a rail in 
a post-and-rail fence. 


In the jar of the panel rebounding, 
In the crash of the splintering wood, 
In the ears to the earthshock resounding, 
In the eyes flashing fire and blood! 
A. L. Gordon, Poems, p. 116. 


Bottom panel, one of the panels of the lowest tier ina 
paneled door.— Flush panel, See flush?.— F-panel, in 
wainscoting, doors of furniture, and the like, a panel hav- 
ing the shape of the Greek letter Perea panel. (@) 
In arch., 2 panel so placed that the fibers of the wood lie 
in a horizontal position. (5) In carp., a panel whose longer 
dimension is horizontal.— Panel game. See panel-game. 
— Raised panel, in carp., etc., a panel of which the face 
projects beyond the surrounding frame or plane.— 8tand- 
ing el, in carp., a panel whose longer dimension is ver- 
op panel a panel having the general shape of the 
etter T. 


panel (pan’el), v. t.; pret. and pp. paneled, pan- 


elled, ppr. paneling, panelling. ormerly also 
pannel; ¢€ panel, A 1+. To place a panel or 
saddlecloth on; saddle. 
He .. . pannelled his og oath beast. 
Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. fii 8. (Davies.) 
2. To form with panels; divide into or deco- 
rate with panels: as, to panel a wainscot; to 
panel e dress. 
Mr. Wall describes the church in full, its vast width, 
breadth, height from marble floor to Die dome. 
Baker, New Timothy, p. 170. 
3. To decorate with medallions or spaces of any 
shape framed and occupied by a design differ- 
ent from that of the rest of the erounl< 4. In 
teleg., to arrange in parallel, as wires. : 
See door, 1. 
(pan’el-fér’ing),. Ina passen- 
ger-car, horizontal bars or strips of wood be- 
tween the posts. The exterior panels are fas- 
tened to the furring. 
Theft or cheat- 


ing practised by the aid of a sliding panel (by 

means of which valuables may be abstracted 

from a room without the occupant’s know- 

eect or any similar device, as in a panel- 
ouse. 


panel-house (pan’el-hous), n. A house, espe- 


cially a house of ill fame, in which the panel- 


game is practised. 
(pan’el-ing), n. [Verbal 

.of panel, v.] 1. The making of panels, as in 
a door.— 2, Panels collectively: as, the panel- 
ing of a ceiling. 

The very old wainscot which composed the floor and 
the panelling of the room was scrubbed with a degree of 
labour which the Scottish housewife rarely bestows on her 
most costly furniture. Scott, gauntlet, ch. v. 
3. The diversifying of a surface by means of 
panels. 


Panelling was used for the adornment of external walls 
from the earliest ages down at least to the destruction of 
Babylon. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 162. 


panellationt (pan-e-la’shon), ». [Also pannel- 


lation ; < ML. pannellatio(n-), ¢ *pannellare, im- 
panel,< pannellus, panel: see panel.] The act 
of impaneling a jury. 

They in the said panellation did put Rich. Wotton, ... 
and other privileged persons, which were not wont ancient- 


ly to be impannelled. 
A. Wood, Annals of Univ. of Oxford, an.1516. 


panel-picture (pan’el-pik’tir), ». A picture 


See panel, n., 1 (ce). 

In carp., a plane 
having a handle (ealled a toat) and a long stock, 
which may be deeper than that of a jack-plane. 
1. A plan- 
ing-machine for dressing the surface of panels 
and feathering their edges to fit them to the 
grooves in the stiles.— 2. A machine for rab- 
beting down the edges of panels, so as to leave 
the middle part raised; a panel-raiser. 

In a passenger-car 
a panel-furring strip extending from end to en 
of the car, and notched into the posts. 

A machine for 
forming a raised peu. on a board by rabbeting 
away a part of the surface around the edges. 
Some forms cut a molding about the panel. 

. Asaw used for cut- 
ting very thin wood. Its blade is about 26 inch- 
es long, and it has about six teeth to the inch. 


painted on a panel. 


panel-worki 


panetert, ”. 
paneul 


pan-fish (pan’fish), 7m. 


panful (pan’fil), n. [< 


pang? (pang), ». t. 


pangenesis (pan-jen’e-sis), n. 


pangenesis 


panel-strip (pan’el-strip), n. A narrow piece 


of wood or metal to cover a joint between two 
anels, or between a post and a panel, as on 
the outside of a railroad-car. 


panel-thief (pan’el-théf), n. A thief who steals 


by the aid of a sliding panel, a secret door, or 
any similar device; a robber in a panel-house. 


panel-truss (pan’el-trus), ». A truss in which 


the timbers or bars are arranged in a regular 
one ad of rectangles or panels diagonally 
braced. 


panel-wheel (pan’el-hwél), n. In glass-engrav- 


ing, ® wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sides more or less sloped or curved. 
(pan’el-wér‘king), n. In coal- 
mining, a method of working a coal-mine by 
which the colliery is divided into panels. Sce 
panel, n.,2 (Sf). 

See panters, 

on (pan-i'l6-jizm), n. [< Gr. ac 
(rav-), all, + evdoyia, eulogy: see eulogy. | Eu- 
logy of everybody and everything; indiscrimi- 


nate praise. [Rare.] 
With all ita excellencies— and they are many— her book 
has a trace of the cant of paneulogiem. ational Rev. 


1. A fish of the right 
size and quality for frying whole in a pan. 


This fish is a good pan-fish. 
Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 323. 


2. A saucepan-fish or casserole-fish; the king- 
crab, Limulus polyphemus. 
panl + -ful.] The 


quantity that a pan will hold. 


pang! (pang), ”. [Early mod. E. also pangue (in 


imitation of Frenchified spellings like tongue, 
etc.); < ME. *pange (in derived verb pangen), an 
altered form of prange, pronge, pang, throe (by 
loss of r, due to confusion, perhaps, with pinch, 
pine2, F'. poindre = AS. pyngan,< L. pungere (see 
point), stab, ete., but paralleled by the.similar 
ease of ya « AS. specan for sprecan): see 
prong. he W. pang, a pang, convulsion, 
may be from E.] A sudden paroxysm of pain; 
a transitory or spbalden Stier of agony; an 
acute pai spasm; a throe; hence, a sudden 
and bitter sentiment of sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, injury, etc. 
The r beetle that we tread upon 


In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. Shak., M. for M., fifi. 1. 80. 


Haste, virgins, haste, for I lie weak and faint 
Beneath the pangs of love. Quarles, Emblems, v. 2. 


Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a bitter ee 
hittter, Naples. 


=§ Anguish, Torture, etc. (see agony), twin i 
se cut packs (see agony), ge, gripe, 


pang!t (pang),v.t. [< ME. pangen; < pang}, n.] 


To cause to suffer a pang or pangs; pain; tor- 
ture. 
His chylde in the lence was in leopard 


y, 
And sore panged that he myght not meue ake 
Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 47. 


I grieve myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. 
Shak., Cymbeline, fii 4. 98. 


[Perhaps a var. of equiv. 
pamp, by some association with pangl.] To 
press; cram, in any~way; cram with food. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] __ - 


It (drink) k{ndles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou o’ knowledge. 


a Burns, Holy Fair. 


pangaling (pang’ga-ling), n. Same as pango- 
i 


n, 1. 

(NL., < Gr. wae 
(xav-), all, + yéveotc, production.] A pyrovision- 
al capemee™ advanced by Darwin to explain 


the phenomena of reproduction in organisms. 
It rests on the assumptions that the organjc units (cells) 
of which an organism is composed differ from one an- 
other according to the function of the organ to which 
they belong; that they undergo multiplication by bud- 
ding or proliferation, giving rise to minute gemmules, 
which are diffused to a greater or leas extent throughout 
every part of each organism ; that these gemmules pos- 
sess the properties which the anit had when they were 
thrown off; and that when they are exposed to certain 
conditions they give rise to the same kind of cells from 
which they were derived. The name is also applied to 
the sheory or doctrine that every organism has its origin 
in a simple cell called a pangenetic cell. 


I venture to advance the hypothesis of Pangenests, which 
implies that every separate part of the whole organisation 
reproduces itself. So that ovules, spermatozoa, and Fa 
len-grains — the fertilized or seed, as well as buds— 
include and consist of a multitude of germs thrown off 
from each separate part or unit. 

in, Var. of Animals and Plants, IT. 850. 


pangenetic 


pangenetic (pan-jé-net’ik), a. 
sis, after genetic.) Of or pertaining to pangen- 


esis. 
pangeome (pan-jé-om/et-ri), n. [< Gr. mac 
(rav-), ie E geometry. | That geometry 


which results from an extension of the proper- 
ties of ordinary space, especially non-Euclidean 
geometry. 
pangful (pang’ fil), a. ake pang) + -ful.] Fall 
of pangs; tortured; suffering. 
Overwhelmed with grief and infirmity, he bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. 
Richa Clarissa Harlowe, VII. 2%. (Davies.) 
pangless (pang’les), a. [< pang! + -less.] Free 
from pang or pain. 
Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart. 
: Byron, To Thyrza. 
pangolin (pang’g6-lin), x. [Malay.] 1. A scaly 
ant-eater; a phatagin; any edentate quadru- 


Long-tailed Pangolin (Afiants longicauda). 


ped of the genus Manis or the family Manidz 
(which see). Also pangaling, pengolin.—2. 
(cap-] [NL] A ary of pangolins. J. E.Gray. 
so Pangolinus (Rafinesque).— - . 
Se eae que).— Long-tailed pan 
pangoniet, n. (< OF. pangonie = Sp. It. pan- 
gontia, < L. pangonius, pangonus, < Gr. *may- 
yovicg, some precious stone, < ra¢ (ap-), all, + 
ywvia, angle.| Some precious stone. Minsheu. 
ammatist (pan-gram’a-tist), n. ([< Gr. 

wa¢ (mav-), all, + ypaupariornc, one who teaches 
letters: see grammatist.] One who occupies 
himself with framing sentences containing 
every letter of the alphabet. An example of such 


sentences is, “John P. y, give me a black-walnut box 
of quite a small size.” 


panguet n. An obsolete spelling of pang}. 

p ndle (pan’han’dl), ». The handle of a 
pan; hence, a long narrow strip projecting like 
the handle of a frying-pan. Specifically [cap.}, in 
the United States, a long narrow strip projecting from the 
State or Territory of which it forms a part, and interposed 
between two other States or Territories: as, the Panhandle 
of Idaho; the Panhandle of West Virginia, projecting north- 
ward between Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


[< NL. pangene- Panhellenium, 1. 


panic! (pan’ik), n. 


panic? (pan’ik), a. and n. 
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See Panhellenion. 
panhistophyton (pan-his-tof’i-ton), ». [NL., 
so called as being found in all the tissues of the 
silkworm; < Gr. 7a¢ (mav-), all, + tordc, web, 
tissue (see histoid), + dvrdév, plant.] A name 
used by Lebert to denote one of those bacteria- 
like organisms which, according to Pasteur’s 
experiments, accompany and possibly cause 
the destructive disease in the silkworm of com- 
merce, Sericaria mori, known as pebrine. The 
are small ellipsoid or somewhat elongated bodies, which 
may penetrate through all parts of the caterpillar and the 
butterfly, where they multiply with great rapidity. 
[Formerly also panick, pan- 
ike; < ME. panik, < AS. panic = OLG. penik = 
MHG. phenich, pfenich, venich, rench = F. panic 
= It. panico, < L. panicum, also panicium (> Sp. 
panizo= Pg. pened) panigo = It. panicio), panic, 
panic-grass, < panis, bread: see pain2,]| A grass 
of the genus Panicum. 
Panyk and mylde in hoote and drie is sowe 
As nowe. Light, resolute lande thai desire. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 106. 


Betwixt Turin and Sian I saw a strange kind of corne 
that I never saw before; but I have read of it. It is called 
Panicke. Coryat, Crudities, I. 102. 
[Formerly also pan- 
ich, panrate pannique; ¢ F. panique =Sp. panico 
= Pg. It. panico, panic, a panic, ¢ Gr. Ia- 
vixéc, belonging to Pan, neut. ro mavixdv (with 
or without deiva, fear), panic fear (L. lympha- 
ticus pavor: see lymphatic2), sudden or ground- 
less fear, such as is caused by sounds heard 
at night in lonely places, supposed to be in- 
spired by Pan, < IIav, Pan: see Pan3.] I.a.1. 
Leap. f or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchie and Panic figures.—2. Inspired or as 
if inspired by Pan: applied to extreme or sud- 
den fright: as, panic fear. 


These are panic terrors 
You fashion to yourself. 


Fletcher (and another 7), Propheteas, v. 1. paniconographic (pan-i-kon-d-graf’ik), a. 


He had also the power of striking terrors, especially such 
as were vain and superstitious: whence ne came to be 
called panse terrors. Bacon, 

IT, x. 1. A sudden fright, particularly a sud- 
den and exaggerated fright affecting a number 
of persons at once; terror without visible or ap- 
preciable cause, or inspired by a trifling cause 
or by misapprehension of danger. 

Many of the Moors, in their Danse, flung themselves from 
the bridge, and perished in the Guadayra; others were 


cut down and trampled under the hoofs of friends and 
foes, Irving, Moorish Chronicles, xviii. 


Panie is an outburst of terror affecting a multitude in 
common, and rendered more furious by sympathy or in- 
fection. A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 61. 
Specifically— 2. An exaggerated alarm whic 
takes possession of a trading community o 
the occurrence of a financial crisis, such as may 


panicle (pan’i-kl), n. 


panicled (pan’i-kld), a. 


panic-monger (pan’ik-mung’gér), 7. 


panicography (pan-i-kog’ra-fi), n. 


paniculate (pa-nik’i-lat), a. 
= Ig. 
' culatus, f innee < L. panicula, a panicle: see 


Panionic 


[= F. panicule = Sp. 
sleet panga = Pg. panicula = It. panicolo, 
L. panicula, a tuft on ven a panicle, dim. 
of panus, thread woun 
upon the bobbin in a 
shuttle: see panel.] A 
form of inflorescence 
produced, in its simple 
and normal type, when a 
raceme becomes irregu- 
larly compound by some . 
of the pedicels develop- 
ing into peduncles, each 
bearing several flowers 
or branching again an 
again in the same order. 
In the compound clusters thus 
produced, the secondary and 
tertiary ramifications usually 
differ In type, giving rise to 
a mixed inflorescence; hence 
the term panicle, as generally 
employed in botanical descrip- 
tions, signifies any loose and 
diversely branched cluster in 
which the flowers are pedicel- 
late. See also cuts under Adlu- 
mia, inflorescence, melic-grass; 
oat, and Osmunda. 


Panicle. 


Branch with the Paniculate 
Inflorescence of Layerstramia 
Indica. 


[< panicle + -ed?,] 
Furnished with panicles; arranged in or like 
panicles. 

One who 
creates or endeavors to create panics: used in 
contempt. The Nation, Dec. 20, 1883. 


panicograph (pan-i’k6-graf), ». Same as pan- 


iconograp 
Same as 
paniconography. 


paniconograph (pan-i-kon’6-graf),”. [As pan- 


iconograph-y. ] plate or a print produced by 
paniconography. ; 
[ 
paniconograph-y + -ic.] Relating to or produced 
by paniconography. 


able of Pan. Dal See ay ay imaee n. [<Gr. 
» Bll, 


mac (rav- elkOv, an image (see icon), + 
ypagerv, write.] A commercial process for pro- 
ducing a design in relief on a zinc plate adapted 
for progue in a press. It is a form of zincog- 


rapny 


panic-stricken, panic-struck (pan’ik-strik’n 


-struk), a. Struck with a panic or sudden and 
overpowering fear. 

The Italians were pantc-struck at the wad of troops so 
different from theirown. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa.; ii. 1. 
{= F. paniculé 
paniculado = It. panicolato, < NL. pani- 


panicle.| In bot., arranged or branched in the 
manner of panicles; borne in panicles. 


panharmonicon (pan-hir-mon’i-kon),n. [NL., 
« Gr. wae (av-), all, + apyovexdc, harmonic, musi- 
cal: see harmonic.] A mechanical musical in- 
strument of the orchestrion class, invented by 
J.N. Maelzel in 1800. Also called Orpheus-har- 
monica. 

Panhellenic (pan-he-len’ik), a. f= F. panhel- 
lénique (cf. Gr. TlaveAaguioc, of all the Greeks, 
neut. IlaveAAqviov, the whol& Greek people), ¢ 
Gr. Ilavéadanvec, all the Greeks, < 7a¢ (zav-), all, 
+ "EAAnvec, Greeks, Hellenes: see Hellene, Hel- 


be caused by the failure of an important bank, paniculated (pa-nik’ii-la-ted),a. [< paniculate 
or the exposure of a great commercial swindle, + -ed2.] In bot., same as paniculate. 
inducing a general feeling of distrust, and im- paniculately (pa-nik’a-lat-li), adv. In bot., in 

elling to hasty and violent measures to secure a paniculate manner. 

Immunity from possible loss, thus often pre- Panicum (pan’i-kum),”. [NL.(Linneeus, 1737), 
Seg a general financial disaster which < L. panicum, po eee ste panicl.] A large 
was at first only feared.=§yn. 1, Apprehension, and polymorphous genus of grasses. It is charac- 
Fright, etc. See alarm. terized by having the pedicels jointed under each spikelet, 

panicalt (pan’i-kal), a. [< panic? + -al.] Same and the branches of the panicle not continued beyond the 
as pan ic2. spikelets; the lower flower of the spikelet manifest but 


p an-ice (p an’is), n. Ice formed along the shore, imperfect, either staminate or neutral, the upper flower 


lenic.] Pertaining to gr concerning all Hel- 
las, or all persons, interests, achievements, etc., 
belonging or pertaining to the Greek race: as, 
the Panhellenic festival or games at Olympia. 

Panhellenion, Panhellenium (pan -he -le‘ni- 
on, -um), ”.; pl. Panhellenia (-#). [NL., ¢ Gr. 
TlaveAajviov, the whole Greek people, neut. of 
IlaveAAjviog, of all the Greeks: see Panhellenic. } 
A council or congress or a building or temple 
representing, or interesting in common, all 
Greece or all the Greeks. 

Panhellenism (pan-hel’en-izm), x. [= F. pan- 
hellénisme; as Panhellen(ic) + -ism.] 1. The 
desire or effort to unite all Greeks into one 
political body: an idea which in the third cen- 
tury B. C. was put into partial and incomplete 
realization in the Achean League, and in mod- 
ern times was pursued at the beginning of the 
present century by the Greeks and their sympa- 
thizers in Europe and America, and is still the 
cherished hope of modern Greek statesmen.— 
2. The general body of interests and ideas hav- 
ing to do with all persons and things of Greek 
origin. 

Panheilenist (pan-hel’en-ist), 2. [« Panhellen- 

(ic) + -ist.] One who favors Panhellenism, or 

is affected in any way by Panhellenism, in 

eather of its senses. 


Panicer (pi-nis’é-8), n. pl. 


panic-grass (pan’ik-gras), n. 
panicky (pan’ik-i), a. 


and subsequently loosened and driven by winds 
and currents: used only in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The gradual rise of the land {in Labrador] for a second 
time brings the successively rising surfaces under the In- 
fluence not only of pan-ice, but of snow-drifte acting in 
the manner described. 

H. Y. Hind, in Can. Naturalist, N. 8., VIII. 277. 
[NL., < Panicum 
+ -cx.] A tribe of ses characterized by 
spikelets containing but one complete flower, 
by-the awnless flowering glume and hardened 
fruit-bearing one, and by pedicels jointed to 
the spikelet, but not to the rachis. It includes 
22 genera, of which Panicum is the type, and Paspalum, 
Setaria, Cenchrus, and Pennisetem are among the more 
important. 
Same as panic}, 
[< panic ( panick) + -y1.] 
Of or pertaining to panic; inclined to panic or 
sudden fright; disposed to disseminate panic ; 
affected by panic: used particularly with refer- 
ence to operations of trade or commerce: as, 
the market was very panicky. [Colloq.] 


The injury to crops is not sufficient to cause any foe 
feeling. The American, VIII. 334. 


Our national party conventions have come to be panicky 
hordes, the prey of intrigues and surprises. 
New Princeton Rev., V. 206. 


panier 


closed and hard; and the lowest of the commonly four 
eumet minute and awnless, without bristles or appen- 
ages beneath. It includes about 160 species (by some es.- 
timated at more than 300), widely scattered through colder 
regions, some of them almost cosmopolitan. They are an- 
nual or | aia aan prostrate or erect, with flowers some- 
times in few unbranched spikes, or commonly in an ample 
and very spreading panicle. A general name for plants 
of the genus is hastieers bbe It contains, besides wild and 
weed grasses, a considerable number of important grain- 
and forage-plants. For the latter, see millet, kadi-kane, 
inea-grass, concho-grass, shamalo-grass, umbrella-grass, 
mboo, 1(b). For others less important, see barn-grass, 
cockspur-grass, bur-grass, 2, ginger-grass, crab-grass, 1, fin- 


ger- old-witch grass. 
panidiomorphic Ce ere tie ey a. [(« Gr. 
mag (rav-), all, + E. idiomorphic.] A term ap- 


plied by Rosenbusch to rocks in which all the 
components are idiomorphically developed. 
See idiomorphic. 
drosis (pan-i-dro’sis), nm. [NL., < Gr. wae 
(rav-), all, + idpéc, perspiration: see hidrosis.] 
A perspiration over the whole body. 
,n. See pannier}, 
anier?, n. See pannier2, 
anionic (pan-i-on’ik),a. [< Gr. Taviovec, the 
whole body of Ionians,< 7a¢ (rav-), all, + "Iwvec, 
the Ionians: see Jonian, Ionic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or concerning all the Ionian peoples or nations. 
The purification of Delos by the Athenians and the res- 


toration of the Pansonic festival there, in 426 B. c. 
Encye. Brit., VIII. 675 


Panisc 
Panisc, Panisk (pan’isk), ». [« L. Paniscus, 


€ Gr. Havisxoc, dim. of Ilav, Pan: see Pan3,] 
In myth., the god Pan pictured as a satyr: an 
inferior manifestation of the personality of Pan. 


The Panisks, and the Sylvans rude, 
Satyrs, and all that multitude. 


B. Jonson, The Penates, 
Paniscus (pa-nis’kus), n. (L., < Gr. Iavioxoc: 
see Panise.| 1. In myth., same as Panisc.—2. 
[NL.] In entom., a genus of hymenopterous in- 
sects. 
Panislamic 
lam + -ic.] 
lam, or all Mohammedan peoples or countries; 
of the nature of or having to do with Panislam- 
ism. 
The most famous, after the Pan-Idamic pilgrimages, 
are the great Shiite sanctuaries. Encye. Brit., XLX. 93, 
Panislamism (pan-is’lam-izm), n. [< pan- + 
Islamism.] A sentiment or movement in favor 
of a union or confederacy of all Mohammedan 
nations, particularly for ends hostile to non- 
Mohammedans. 
panivorous (pa-niv’o-rus), a. [< L. panis, 
bread, + vorare,devour.] Eating bread; sub- 
sisting on bread. 
panjam (pan’jam), ». [B. Ind.] Cotton long 
cloth of a kind manufactured in southern India. 
panjandrum (pan-jan’drum), ». [Also rarely 
panjandarum ; a word used by Samuel Foote 
in a string of rigmarole as a test for Macklin, 
who boasted of his memory; ¢ pan-, all, + 
-jandrum, a Latin-looking element of no mean- 
ing.] An imaginary personage of much power 
or pretension; a burlesque potentate, plenipo- 
tentiary, or Great Mogul. 
And there were present the Picninnies, and the Joblil- 


lies, and the Garyulies, and the grand Panjandrum him- 
self. S. Foote, quoted in Forster’s Biog. Essays, p. 366. 


“Well, no, not exactly a nobleman.” ‘ Well, some kind 
of a panjandarum. Hasn't he got one of their titles?” 
H. James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LX XVII. 86, 


pank (pangk),v. Sameas pantl. (Prov. Eng.] 


panlogism (pan‘l6-jizm), n. [< Gr. ma¢ (xav-), 
all, + Adyoc, word, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see Logos. ] 


The doctrine that the universe is the realization 
of the Logos. 

pan-man (pan’man), 7. 
of pans in manufacture. 

This communication between pan and roaster is closed 
during the working of the batch by a sliding damper. . . 
under the ready control of the pan-man. | 

Spons’ Encyc. Manw/f., I. 108. 
panmelodion (pan-m6-l6’di-on), n. [< pan- + 
melodion.] A musical instrument played by 
means of a keyboard, the tone being produced 
by the friction of wheels on metal bars. It was 
invented by Franz Leppich in 1810. 
panmixia (pan-mik’si-i), n. [Prop. *pammizia 
(ef. Gr. wapuxtoc, mapptyyc¢, mixed of all sorts), 
« Gr. wag (wav-), all, + pigic, mixing, ¢ peyviva, 
mix: see mixz!,.) The principle of cessation or 
reversion of natural selection. 

Weismann calls this principle panméria because, by such 
withdrawal of natural selection from any particular part, 
promiscuous breeding ensues with regard to that t. 

Nature, XLI. 437. 
panmug (pan’mug), x. An earthenware crock 
in which butter is sent to market. It contains 
about half a hundredweight. [Local, Eng.] 
pannade (pa-nad’), . [< OF. pannade, pen- 
nade, penadie, a curvet (> pannader, pennader, 
penader, paonnader, F. panader, strut), < paon- 
ner, pavonner, strut like a peacock, < paon, < 
L. paro(n-), peacock: see pawn 3 and peat.) 
The curvet of a horse. 
pannage (pan’aj), 2. [Formerly also paunage, 
pawnage; < ME. *panage, pownage, ¢ OF. pasn- 
age, panaige (ML. reflex panagium, pannagium, 
pasnagium), prob. < ML. pasnaticum, *pastiona- 
ticum, the right of pasturing swine in woods, 
< L. pastio(n-), pasturing, ¢ pascere, feed: see 
pasture. Some confusion with L. panis, bread, 
may have ocecurred.] 1. The money taken by 
agistors for the privilege of feeding hogs upon 
the mast of the forests. MWharton.—2, The 
mast of beech, acorns, etc., used as food for 
swine. 
They eton mast, hawes, and swych pownage. 
Chaucer, Former Age, I. 7. 

What usefull supplies the pannage of England would 
afford other Countries, what rich returnes to it selfe, if it 
were not slic’d out into male and female fripperies! 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 81. 

Pannaria (pa-na’ri-ii), n. [NL. (Delessert, 
1825), <¢ L. pannus, a cloth: see panel.) Anex- 
tensive genus of parmeliaceous lichens, typical 
of the family Pannariei, having a subfoliaceous 
thallus, which is either monophyllous or lacini- 


A man having charge 


pannier! (pan’iér), n. 


pannier? (pan‘iér), . 
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ately multifid, becoming nearly crustaceous, 
and bearing mostly scutelliform apothecia. 

Pannariei (pan-a-ri’6-i), n. pl. L., < Pan- 
naria + -ei.] According to the classification of 
Tuckerman, a family of parmeliaceous lichens, 
taking its name from the genus Pannaria. The 
thallus is usually more or less lead-colored, 
horizontal, and frondose-foliaceous or most 
commonly squamulose. 

pannariine (pa-na’ri-in), a. In bot., belonging 
to or resembling the genus Pannaria. 


Sk rev e a. [« pan- + Is- pannary (pan’a-ri), a. and n. See panary. 
elating to or concerning all Is- pannel}, n. and v. An obsolete form of panel. 


annellationt, ». See panellation. 
annetier green. See green}. 

panneuritis anne ie) n. (NL, ¢ Gr. wae 
(vav-), all, + NL. neuritis, q. v.] Universal neu- 


panniered (pan’iérd), a. 


panomphean 


pantry, pantler.] In the inns of court, for- 
merly, a servant who laid the cloths, set the 
salt-cellars, cut bread, waited on the gentlemen 
in term-time, blew the horn as a summons to 
dinner, and rang the bell; now, one of the do- 
mestics who wait in the hall of the inns at the 
time of dinner. Also pannier-man. [Eng.] 

{< pannier! + -ed2,] 
Loaded, as a beast of burden, with panniers; 


provided with or carrying panniers. Words- 
worth, Peter Bell, i. 
pannier-hjlt (pan’iér-hjlt), ». A basket-hilt. 
are. 
Lk J Your dun, rusty, 
Pannier.hilt poniard. 


B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 


pannier-man (pan’iér-man), n. Same as pan- 


ritis.—Panneuritis endemica (or epidemica), beri- pannikelt, n. See panniclel. 


beri. 
pannicle!} (pan’i-kl), n. [Also pannikell, pan- 
nikel; (OF. pannicle, panicle, « ML. *pannicula, 
dim. of panna, a pan: see panl.] The brain- 
pan; the skull; the crown of the head. 
To him he turned, and with rigor fell 


Smote him so rudely on the Pannikell 
That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., IIL v. 28. 
pannicle? (pan’i-kl), n. [= It. pannicula, <¢ L. 
. : : 

‘pannicula, fem. dim. of pannus, a cloth, ML. a 
surface, etc.: see pannitculus.] Inanat., amem- 
brane; also, same as panniculus carnosus: more 
fully called fleshy pannicle. See also dermohu- 
meralis. 

panniculus (pa-nik’ii-lus), n.; pl. panniculi 
(-li). [NL., ¢ L. panniculus, a small piece of 
cloth, a rag, dim. of pannus, a cloth: see panel.) 
A layer of muscles or other tissues; specifical- 
ly, an abbreviated form for panniculus adiposus 
or panniculus carnosus (see below).—Pannic- 
ulus adiposus, a layer of subcutaneous areolar tissue, 
containing fat in its meshes, connecting the true skin with 
the subjacent fascia.— Panniculus carnosus, the layer 
or system of subcutaneous muscles, by which movements 
of the skin und some superna parts may be effected, as 
in the dog or horse. Such muscles are largely developed in 
most mammals, though only to a slight degree in man, in 
whom they are represented by the platysma myoides and 
the other muscles of expression, as well as some others in 
different parts of the body. The panniculus of a horse is 
that muscle by which the animal shakes flies off its skin. 
The panniculus of the hedgehog is the orbicularis, by 
means of which the animal rolls itself up in a ball. The 
body of the ornithorhynchus is almost entirely invested 
in a panniculus of extraordinary extent and thickness. 


[Also panier; < ME. pa- 
nier, panyer, ee yere, payner, paner, < OF. pa- 
nier, panyer, F. panier (> Pr. panier = Sp. panera 
= It. panicre), m., also paniere, panyere, f., a bas- 
ket, hamper, pannier, < L. panarium, a bread- 
basket, neut. of *panarius, adj.» ertaining to 
bread, < panis, bread: see pain?. Es. pannier2, | 
1. A bread-basket; a basket for provisions; 
hence, any wicker basket. 
I counte nat 2 panyer ful of herbes 


Of scole termes. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 324. 


Dependeut on the baker's punctual call, 
To hear his creaking pannvers at the door. 
Cowper, Task, §. 245. 
2. One of a pair of baskets slung across the 
back of a beast of burden to contain a load. 
I wil sel mi horse, mi harneis, pottes and paniers to. 
Playe of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 427). 
Store of household goods, in panniers slung 
On sturdy horses. Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 
3. A basket for carrying objects on the back 
of & man or woman, used in mountainous coun- 
tries and where the use of beasts of burden is 
not common.— 4. An adjunct of female dress, 


intended to distend the drapery of the skirt at D 


the hips. It consisted essentially of a light framework 
of whalebone or steel wire of suitable form, secured at the 
waist ; it is now also made of the material of the dress, 
puffed and made full. 


Dresses, tight at the waist, began to be made very full 
round the hips by means of . . . a monstrous arrangement 
of padded whalebone and steel, which subsequently be- 
came the ridiculous paniers that were worn almost awit 
to the present century. Eneye. Brit., V1. 472. 
5+. A part of a woman’s head-dress; a stiff frame, 
as of wicker or wire, to maintain the head-dress 
in place.—6. In arch., same as corbell.— 7. A 
shield of twisted osiers used in the middle ages 
by archers, who fixed it in the ground in an up- 
right position and stood behind it.— 8. In hy- 
draul, engin., a basket or wickerwork gabion 
filled with gravel or sand, used in the construc- 
tion of dikes, or to protect embankments, etc., 
from the erosion of water. 

[Also panier; < OF. 
*panier, « LL. panarius, a bread-seller, prop. 
adj., < L. panis, bread: see pain2, Cf. pannier], 


pannikin (pan’i-kin), n. 


Pannonian (pa-n6’ni-an), ad. and n. 


pannose (pan’6s), a. 


pannosely (pan’6s-li), adv. 


pannus (pan’us), n. 


pannuscorium (pan-us-k0’ri-um), x. 


panocha (pa-nd’ chi), n. 


Panolia deer. 
panomphean (pan-om-fé’an), a. 


[< panl + -i- + -kin. 
Cf. mannikin, etc.] A small pan; hence, a cup 
for drinking, especially one of metal. 


But when we raised the pannikin . .. there was nothing 
under it. R. D. , Lorna Doone, lii. 


-machine (pan’ing-ma-shén’), » A 
biscuit- or cracker-kneader. It rolls and shapes 
the dough, and deposits it on pans in suitable 
portions ready for pais 
annont,. An old spelling of pennon. 

a leather. Same as leather-cloth. 

(< L. Pan- 
nonia, Gr. Ilavvovia, Pannonia (see def.), + -an.] 
I, a. Of or relating to Pannonia or the in- 
habitants of Pannonia, an ancient Roman prov- 
ince south and west of the Danube, compris- 
ing parts of modern Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, 
Slavonia, etc. It was divided into several prov- 
inces under the later empire. 

II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Pannonia. 
[= Sp. pafioso = It. pan- 
noso, ragged, < L. pannosus, rag-like, ragged, 
< pannus, cloth, rag: see panel.] In bot., hav- 
ing ae appearance or texture of felt or woolen 
cloth. 


anno 


In a pannose man- 
ner. 


pannous (pan’us), a. [< pannus + -ous. Cf. 


pannose.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 


pannus. 
[NL., ¢ L. pannus, cloth 
(web): see panel.] Superficial vascular opaci- 
ty of the cornea.— Pannus crassus, a very vascular 
and opaque form of pannus.—Pannus siccus, pannus 
associated with xerosis.—Pannus tenuis, a form of pan- 
nus in which the blood-vessels are few and scattered, and 
the cloudiness inconsiderable. . 
[A bad 


compound of L. pannus, a cloth, a garment, + 
corium, leather.] A kind of soft leather-cloth 
used for boot- and shoe-uppers. 


panny (pan’i), 7.3; pl. pannies (-iz). [Origin ob- 


scure. ] house: a cant term. Halliwell. 


pannyaring (pan’i-ar-ing),n. [Appar. of Afri- 


can origin, with E. suffix -ing1.] The system, 
practised on the Gold Coast, of putting one per- 
son in pawn for the debt of another: sup- 
pressed by British influence in 1874. 

The jurisdiction of England on the Gold Coast was de- 
fined by the bond of the 6th of March, 1844 — an agreement 
with the native chiefs by which Her meg need receives the 
right of trying criminals and repressing human sacrifices, 
pannyaring, &c. neye. Brit., X. 756. 
[Mex.] A coarse 
grade of sugar made in Mexico. 

The sugar and panocha exported . . . to the Mexican 
Gulf ports and coast of Lower California. 

U. S. Cons. Rep., No. lxvii. (1886), p. 502. 
anococo (pan-0-k0’ko), 2. (S. Amer.] 1. One 
of the necklace-trees, Ormosia coccinea.—2. A 
large tree, Swarizia tomentosa, of Guiana, whose 
trunk is supported by several narrow but- 


tresses. It affords a very hard and durable dark-colored 
wood. Also spelled panacoco and panococeo. Also called 
palo santo. 


panoistic (pan-0-is’tik), a. [¢Gr. wag (xar-), all, 


+ gov, egg, + -istic.] Producing ova only: ap- 
plied to the ovaries of some insects, as distin- 
sured from those which are meroistic, or pro- 
uce vitelligenous cells as well as ova. 
So far as is at present known, only the Orthoptera and 
the Pulicids: possess panotstic ovaria. 
Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 381. 


See deer. 

(< L. Panom- 
pheus, ¢ Gr. wavougaioc, sender of all ominous 
voices (an epithet of Jupiter), < zac (zar-), all, 
+ oudaing, prophetic, < ou¢q, the voice of a god, 
oracle.] Giving all divination or inspiration ; 
sending all ominous and prophetic voices: an 
epithet of Zeus or Jupiter. [Rare.] : 


panomphean 
We want no half-gouds, Panomphean Joves. 
Ore Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 
panophobia (pan-6-f6’ bi-), n. [NL., < Gr. rac 
(rav-), all (or IIdv, Pan: see panic2), + -g0/3ia, 
€ ¢éBeoba:, fear.] Morbid, vague, and ground- 
less fear, as seen in melancholia. 
panophthalmia (pan-of-thal’mi-i#),. [NL., <¢ 
Gr. rac (rav-), all, + E. ophthalmia.] Same as 
panophthalmitis. 
panophthalmitis (pan-of-thal-mi’tis),». [NL., 
< Gr.-wac (rav-), all, + NL. ophthalmitis.] In- 
flammation of the entire eyeball. 
panoplied (pan’6-plid), a. [< panoply + -ed2.] 
Wearing a4 panoply or full suit of armor. 
Sound but one bugle blast! Lo! at the sign 


Armies all ae ar wheel into line! 
. W. Holmes, Freedom, Our Queen. 


pansy 


pansherd (pan’shérd), n. 
See the quotation. 

What becomes of the rest of the earthen materials — the 
unsound bricks or “ bats,” the old plaster and mortar, the 
refuse slates and tiles and chimney-pots, the broken pans 
and dishes and other crocks—in a word, the potsherds 
and pansherds, as the rubbish-carters call them — what 
is done with these? 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 820. 
panshont (pan’shon), n. An obsolete variant 
of pancheon. 
pansied (pan’zid), a. (Appar. < OF. panse, 
pense, pp. of panser, penser, think, consider 
also dress, arrange, etc. (see pansy), + -ed2. 
Conceited — that is, extravagantly or gaudily 
adorned. 

In 23 Hen. VITI. it was ordered ‘that no Gentleman 

being Fellow of a House should wear any cut or pansied 


[< panl + sherd.] 


panoplist (pan’6-plist), ». [< panopl-y + -ist.] Hose or Bryches, or pansied Doublet, upon pain of putting 
One completely clad in defensive armor, or pro- Scorpion-fly (Panorpa nuftialis). out of the House. N. and Q., Eh ne, 301. 
vided with a panoply. (Lower figure shows terminal portion of body in profile.) ansiere, ». Same as panser. 


anslavic (pan-slav’ik),a. [< pan- + Slavic.) 

Panorpate (pan-ér-pa’té), n. pl. [NL., < Pa- Pertaining to all the Slavic races or to Pan- 
norpa + term. -atex, pl. of -ata.] <A group of slavism. 
insects named by Latreille in 1803 as a section Panslavism (pan-slav’izm), n. [« Panslav(ic) 
of the neuropterous family Planipennes, conter- + -ism.] 1. The plan of or a desire fora unity 
minous with the family Panorpide, but regarded of civilization and literature among Slavic peo- 
by Brauer and othersasanorder. Alsonamed ples.—2. A scheme or movement for effecting 
Mecaptera by Packard. See Mecoptera. (st the union of all Slavic peoples in a confedera- 

@- 


panoply (pan’o-pli), n. [<F. panoplie = Sp. Pg. 
It. panoplia, < Gr. wavordia, a full suit of armor, 
« rac (rav-), all, + ér/a, armor: see hoplite.] 1. 
A complete set or suit of arms, offensive and 
defensive; the complete defensive armor of 
any period, especially that from the fifteenth 
se onward, when all the pieces were of 
wrought steel and accurately adapted to their 
purpose: often used figuratively. 
He, in celestial ‘ 
Of radiant Urims work divinely wrought, 
Ascended. iton, P. L., vi. 760. 


Last came the knightly Normans, in their mail shirts and 


Panorpidg# (pa-nér’pi-dé), n. pl. (NL. tion under the hegemony of Russia (or, as some 
hens, 1835), < Panorpa + -idz.] A family of propose, under the hegemony of a resuscitated 
europtera, conterminous with the order Panor- Poland). : 
ate (or Mecoptera), containing the scorpion- Panslavist (pan-slav’ist), ». ([< Panslav(ic) + 


ies of the genus Panorpa and their near allies -ist.) Anadherent or promoter of Panslavism. 


hoods of steel, with all the panoply of chivalry. 

Soott, Kenilworth, xxxvii. 
2. A group or assemblage of pieces of defensive 
armor, with or without weapons, arranged as a 
sort of trophy. 
panopticon (pan-op’ti-kon),. [<Gr. ra¢(mav-), 
all, + érrexdv, neut. of orrude, of or for seeing: 
see optic. Cf. Gr. ravérrne, all-seeing, taévorrog, 
seen of all.} 1. A proposed prison of supervi- 
sion, 80 arranged that the inspector can see each 
of the prisoners at all times without being seen 
by them: proposed by Jeremy Bentham. 


of the genera Boreus, Bittacus, and Merope. The 
mouth is rostrate, the head exserted, the prothorax small, 
and the tarsi are five-jointed. The omen ends in a 
forcipate appendage likened to the tail of a jon. 
These insects are of slender, weak form, with four wings, 
a@ small constricted prothorax, the head produced into a 
beak, long filiform antenne, long slender legs, three ocelll, 
and the wings little netted and variously spotted. They 
are found in damp places; the larve are terrestrial, and 
in gen resemble caterpillars. So far as known, they 
are carnivorous. See cut under Panorpa. 


panorpine (pa-nér’pin), a. [< Panorpa + 
-inel,] Resembling a scorpion-fly; of or per- 
taining to the Panorpide. 


Panslavistic (pan-sla-vis’tik), a. 


Panslavonic (pan-sla-von’ik), a. 


A genuine Panadavist— ... that party which is con- 
stantly crying out against the introduction into Russia of 
foreign ideas, institutions, or manners. 

Contemporary Rev., LIT. 520. 
[< Panslav- 
ist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Panslavism or 
Panslavists; advocating Panslavism. 
[< pan- + 
Slavonic.] Panslavic. 


pansophical (pan-sof’i-kal), a. [< pansoph-y + 


Having, or pretending to have, a know- 
ing; relating to universal wis- 


-tc-al, 
ledge of eve 
dom or knowledge. 


In a Panopticon, what can be the necessity of curious panotitis (pan-0-ti’tis), n. [« Gr. wae (xav-), all 
locks? . . . Lock-picking is an o tion that requires time oe y ; = “40 id It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
and experiment, and liberty to work at it unobserved. + US (or-), ear, + -itis. Cf. otitis.) Inflam- |" 


mation of the middle and internal ear. 


. for the numbing of many conceited enthuai- 
ers, 


What prisoner picks locks bef k ’s face? ts and y te 
ee Bentham, Panopticon, postecript, £914 panpharmacon ea ee A kon), ». [NL., pope Worthibgton, To Hartlib, p. 231. (Latham.) 
2. An exhibition-room for novelties, ete. Art prop. “pampharmacon (cf. Gr. maugapyakoc, pango (pan’s6-fi), n. (=F. pansophie = Pg. 
Journal. skilled in all drugs), < Gr. 7a¢ (mav-), all, + peer Aue. Gr. as if tile ia, < médvoogoc, all 
panorama (Pan-o-ri' mb), n. i= F. Sp. Pg. It. ¢épyaxov, drug: see pharmacon.] A universal wise, < ac (mav-), all, + cogdc, wise.] Univer- 
panorama, <NL. panorama, < Gr. wag (zav-), all, medicine. Scott. se sal wisdom or knowledge. [Rare.] 
+ dpaya, a view, < dpav, see.} 1. A complete panphobia (pan-fo’bi-i),. Same as panto- = whe French philosophers affect . . . a sort of pansophy 


or entire view; also, a picture representing a _ phobia. 
1 view, as of a tract of country. Pan-pipe (pan 


wide or genera 
Before me lay the whole panorama of the Al 

oo * ronpfalow Hyperion, iii. 7. 
2. A ic representing scenes too extended 
to be beheld at once, and so exhibited a part 
at a time by being unrolled and made to pass 
continuously before the spectator.—3. A cy- 
clorama: in this sense also called circular pano- 
rama. 
panoramic (pan-d-ram’ik), a. [= F. panora- 
mique ; a8 panorama + -ic.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a panorama.—Panoramic camera, 
a photographic camera especially devised for the taking 
of panoramic views. The camera is caused to rotate by 


clockwork, or otherwise, the plate being at the same time 
automatically moved so that, as the lens is turned toward 


’ 


ip), m. Same as Pan’s pipes 


(which see, under pipe!) 


At the end of the lime-tree avenue fs a broken-nosed P 


damp Faun with a marble panpipe, who pipes to the spirit 
ditties which I believe never had any tune. 


, Newcomes, xivii. 


Pan-Presbyterian (pan’pres-bi-té’ri-an),a. [< 


pan- + Presbyterian.] Pertaining to or repre- 
senting the entire body of Christians who prot 
fess the doctrines and hold to the polity com- 
mon to the various Presbyterian bodies: as, a 
Pan-Presbyterian Council. General councils of the 
“Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian system ” were held at Edinburgh 
in 1877, at Philadelphia in 1880, at Belfast, Ireland, in 1884, 
and at London in 1888. 


or universality of command over the opinions of men, 
which can only be supported by the arts of dec 
Boothby, On Burke, p. 266. 


anspermatism tah i amine n. [¢ Gr. 
mag (tav-), all, + onépya (onépuat-), seed, + -ism.] 
The doctrine that the atmosphere is full of in- 
visible germs of infusorial and other animal- 


cules. The term is especially applied to the doctrine 
that all cases of apparent spontaneous generation are in 
fact due to the presence of such germs; and also to the 
germ-theory of disease. Also panepermia, pa 


panspermy. 

The hypothesis, devised by Spallanzani, that the atmo- 
sphere is full of invisible germs which can penetrate 
through the smallest crevices. This hypothesis is cur- 
rently known as pa ism, or the ‘‘theory of omni- 
abo germs,” or (less cumbrously) as the “germ- 
heory.” J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., 1. 420. 


tion. 


successive parts of the landscape, fresh parts of the plate Pan-pudding (pan’pid‘ing), ~. A pancake. panspermatist (pan-spér’ma-tist), n. [< pan- 
are constantly exposed through an aperture in a mask (Eng.] spermat(ism) + -ist.] One who accepts the doc- 
in the camera, until, if desired, a complete revolution has = — The pan-puddinga of Shropshire, the white puddings of trine of panspermatism. Also panspermist. 


been accomplished. A picture made with this apparatus 
differs from an ordinary picture in that it is not a simple 


view, such as is seen at a glance in nature, but such a view 


Somersetshire, the hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the 


panspermia (pan-spér’mi-i), n. [NL., < 


Gr. 
ia, mixture of all seeds: see pan- 


pudding-pyes of any shire, all is one to him, nothing comes 
arise: John Taylor, Works (1680). (Nares.) TavoTep 


spermy.]) Same as panspermatism. 
pan-rock Ween aa Ne The rockfish, Roccus panspermic (pan-spér’mik), a. [< pansperm-y 
lineatus, a a Hi fr tae as for frying. + -ic.] Of or relating to panspermatism. 
of angular exten peal n. pt. e English variant of pence. panspermism (pan-spér’mizm), n. [< pan- 
panoramical (pan-6-ram‘i-kal), a. [< panoram- ansclavi , Pansclavism, etc. Variants of ~ism. Sane as ee ited 
tc + -al.] Same as panoramic. Panslavic, ete. . ..  panspermist (pan-spér’mist),». [< pansperm-y 
panoramically (pan-6-ram’i-kal-i), adv. Asin panset,”. [OF.: see paunch.] The projecting “+ is¢.] Same as panspermatist. 
& panorama; like a panorama: as, panorami- part of adoublet infront. (See doublet, 4.) It panspermy(pan-spér’mi),n. [<F. panspermie, 
y changing states. was copied in the steel breastplate of the time *¢qy. Tavorepuia, mixture of all seeds, < ac (7rav-), 
Pano (pa-nor pe), mn. (NL. (Linneeus, 1748), it was in use. , all, + oxépua, seed: see sperm.] Same as pan- 
intended for * Panarpe (?), < Gr. ac (rav-), all, pamser (pan’sér),n. [€ OF. pansiere, ¢ panse, snermatigm. 
+ ap7y, a sickle.) A genus of neuropters of pance, the belly: see paunch.] panstereorama (pan-ster’é-6-rii’mi), x. [NL., 
the family Panorpids or order Panorpatx, hav- The armor for the lower part < Gr. mac (mav-), all, + orepeds, solid, + Spaya, 
ing well-developed narrow wings, setaceous an- Of the body in front, as distin- view. Cf. panorama.) A model, in relief, of a 
tenn, and serrated tarsal claws. The adults are guished from that covering the town or country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or 
commonly called scorpion-fiies. Theeggsare laid in shal- breast and that of the back. other material 
low holes in the ground. e larve resemble caterpillars, The panser either covered the body as — Panser made to S h 
‘and are probably carnivorous. The genus formerly corre- far up as the nipples, the upper part be applied over a DANBWAY,”. See panchway. 
sponded to the whole family, but is now restricted tosuch having a gorget.or some sitnilar Pro- besn; mth origh DaNsy(pan’zi),2.; pl. panstes(-ziz). [Formerly 
fes as P..communis or germanica, the common scor-__ tection for the throat, or, specially in century. also pansie, paunste (dial. also formerly pance 
pion-fly of Europe, or the American P. rufescens, They the fifteenth century, was confined to aunce): <O ee. F sée (>NGr. revoé ), 
are delicate insects, but have a means of defense in emit- the protection of the abdomen, and was bolted either to P h Be sacha Vee, Pee uae? $)s 
ting a disagreeable odor when molested. See cut in next the plastron above or to the brigandine, to which {t formed sean » heart’s-ease, lit. ‘thought (remem- 
column. an additional defense, rance), < penser (pp. fem. pensée), think: see 


as would appear to the eye could it be directed on all sides 
simultaneously. Also called pantoscope, or rae pe 
camera.—Panoramic lens, a wide-angled rectilinear lens ; 
alenscapable of projecting views which include 90° or more 


pansy 


pensive.) A favorite species of violet, Fiola 
tricolor; the heart’s-ease. The wild plant is ex- 
tremely variable, becoming in the variety arvensis, or 
field-pansy, an inconspicuous annual field-weed ; in others 
it is more showy. The innumerable garden varieties, with 
large richly and variously colored flowers, have been de- 
veloped by long culture and by hybridizing with various 
rennial species. The pansy is an officinal herb, the root 
Being cathartic and emetic. 
The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet. 
Milton, Lycidas, 1. 144. 
Those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies. * 

Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 
pant! (pant), v. (< ME. panten, appar. < OF. 
pantoyer (= Pr. panteiar), also panteler, F. pan- 
teler, pant, gasp, throb, ef. OF. pantais, pantois, 
shortness of breath, as in hawks (see pantas); 
ult. origin uncertain. The E. dial. pank, pant, 
is prob. a mere var. of pantl.} J, intrans. 1. 
To breathe hard or quickly; gasp with open 
mouth and heaving breast, as after exertion; 

gasp with excited eagerness. 

I pant for life; some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 243. 


A Moorish horseman had spurred across the vega, nor pantagraph (pan’ta-graf), n. 
pantagraphic, pantagraphical (pan-ta-graf’- 
a 


reined his panting steed until 


e alighted at the gate of 
the Alhambra. 


Irving, Granada, p. 38. 


2. To throb or heave with violence or rapidity, Pan 


as the heart or the breast after exertion or emo- 
tion. 
Lively breath her sad brest did forsake ; 
Yet might her pitteous hart be seene to pant and quake. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. vii. 20. 


He... struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his r jade 
Up to the rowel-head. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 1. 45. 
3. To bulge alternately in and out, as the skin 
of iron ships when the plating is structurally 
very weak. 
“ Panting” is more often experienced at the bows than 


at the sterns of iron and steel sa 
: ; Engineer, LXVI. 218. 
4. To languish; pine. 


. The whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves and dies upon the trees. 
Pope, Winter, 1. 80. 


5. To long with breathless eagerness; desire 
greatly or with agitation: with for or after. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 80 panteth 
my soul after thee, O God. Ps, xiii, 1. 


Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 
Tennyson, Two Voices. 
=8yn. 1. To puff, blow.—5, To yearn, sigh, hunger, thirst. 
a trans. 1. To breathe (out) in a labored 
manner; gasp (out) with a spasmodic effort. 
‘*No—no— no,” I panted out, “I am no actress.” 
Miss Burney, Evelina, letter xlvi. 
There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish, whilst thy pain 
Made my heart mad. 
Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, fii. 3. 


2+. To long for; desire with eagerness and 


pantacosm (pan’ta-kozm), n. 


pantagogue (pan’ta-gog), n. 


pantalets (pan-ta-lets’), 2. pl. 
lettes; < pantal(oon) + dim et.] 1. Long pantamorphic (pan-ta-mér’fik), a. 
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If you play Jacke napes in mocking my master and despis- 
ing my face, 
Even here with a pantacle I wyll fhe disgrace. 
Old Plays, 1.215. (Nares.) 
[Prop. *panto- 
cosm, < Gr. wag (mavr-), all, + xéopoc, world.) 
Same as cosmolabe. 


pantagamy (pan-tag’a-mi),”. [Prop. *pantog- 
soi pantogamie, < Gr. mac (ravr-), all, + 


-yapmia, < yauoc, marriage.] A peculiar domes- 
tic relation maintained between the sexes in 
certain quasi-religious and communistic com- 
munities in the United States, especially (for- 
merly) among the Perfectionists of the Oneida 
Community, 5 which every man was virtually 
the husband of every woman, and every woman 
the wife of every man. 

Ascheme of pantagamy, by which all the male and all 
the female members of the community are held to be in a 
sense married to each other. 

Johnson's Univ. Cyc., IT. 961. 
« Gr. 1a¢ (avt-), 
all, + dywyoc, drawing forth, < dyriv, lead: see 
agent.] A medicine which expels all morbid 
matter. 
See pantograph. 
ik, -i-kal), a. e pantographic. 

elian (pan‘ta-gré-el’i-an), a. [< Pan- 
tagruel (see def.) + -tan.] Of or pertaining to 
Pantagruel (see Pantagruclism); partaking of 
or resembling Pantagruelism. 


Pantagruelism (pan-ta-gré’el-izm), n. [« Pan- 
tagruel + -ism.] 1. The philosophy or methods 


ascribed to Pantagruel, one of the characters 
of Rabelais; the practice of dealing with serious 
matters in a spirit of broad and somewhat cyni- 
cal good humor.— 2, A satirical or opprebrous 
term applied to the profession of medicine. 


Pantagruelist (pan-ta-gri’el-ist), n. [« Panta- 


gruelism + -ist.] A believer in Pantagruel- 
ism; one who has the peculiar cynical humor 
called Pantagruelism. 

Everywhere the author (Rabelais) lays stress on the ex- 
cellence of “ Pantagruelism,” and the reader who is him- 
selfa Pantagruelist (it is perfectly idle for any other to at- 
tempt the book) soon discovers what this means. 

Encye. Brit., XX. 196. 


pantaleon (pan-tal’é-on),. [Also pantaleone, 


Flaca ; said to have been so named (by Louis 
IV.) after the inventor Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
a Prussian.] 1. A musica] instrument invented 
about 1700 by Pantaleon Hebenstreit. It was 
essentially a very large dulcimer, having between one and 
two hundred strings of both gut and metal, which were 
sounded by hammers held in the player hands. It was 
one of the many experiments which culminated in the 
roduction of the pianoforte. 


. A variety of pianoforte in which the ham- 
mers strike the strings from above. 
[Also panta- 


frilled drawers, worn by women and girls. 
Pippa reasons like a Paracelsus In pa 


pantaloone 


pantaloons (pan-ta-linz’), n. pl. 


pantamo 


pantelephonic 


a lean and foolish old man (properly a Vene- 
tian), wearing spectacles and slippers. Wright. 
The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper’d 

With spectacles on nose an uch on side; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank. 

Shak., As you Like it, fi. 7. 158 


Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns 

Behind an arras. 
Heywood, If you Know not Me(Works, ed. Pearson, I. 257). 
2. In mod. pantomime, a character usually rep- 
resented as a foolish and vicious old man, the 
butt of the clown, and his accomplice in all his 
wicked and funny pranks. 
(pan-ta-lé’ne-ri), m. [< panta- 
loon + -ery. he tricks or behavior of a pan- 
taloon; buffoonery. [Rare.] 

The clownery and pantal of these pantomimes 
have clean paseod out of fay Heads Lamb, My First Play. 
(< F. panta- 
lon (pl. pantalons, used only for two or more 
pairs) = Sp. pantalones, pl., = Pg. pantalonas, 
pl. = NGr. tavraddu,< It. pantalont, pantaloons, 

Pantalone, a Vene- ~ 

tian: see pantaloon. 
Cf. venetians, a form 
of hose or breeches, 
also of Venetian ori- 

in.} 1+. A garment 

or men, consisting of 
breeches and _ stock- 
ings in one: so called 
because worn by Vene- 
tians. 

I could not but wonder 
to see pantaloons and shoul- 
der-knots crowding among 
the common clowns. 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, 

{I. 289. (Davtes.) 
2. In the early years 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tight-fitting gar- 
ments for the thighs 
and legs, worn by men 
of fashion, generally 
buttoned around the 
lower part of the calf, 
or sometimes tied with 
ribbons at this point. 
Hence—38. Trousers— 
the modern trousers having succeeded to the 
pantaloons by a gradual transition. 

It appeared to the butcher that he could pretty clear! 
discern what seemed to be the stalwart legs, clad in blac 
gadis gic of a man sitting in a large oaken chair, the 


ack of which concealed all the remainder of his figure. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 


Venetian Hose in one piece from 
waist to feet, 16th century peop: 
ably the garment call At) for- 
cigners pan taleone, or pantaloons. 


=Syn. 3. See trousers. 
h (pan’ta-mdérf), n. Same as pan- 


Same as 
pantomorphic. 


h. 


ntalets. antanencephalia (pan-tan-en-se-fa‘li-k), 1. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 818. PN L., < Gr. rac (ravr-), all, + aveyxégadoc, rh. 
2. A false or adjustable prolongation of the out brain: see anencephalia.] In teratol., total 
legs of women’s drawers, renewed for neatness absence of brain. 
as is done with cuffs and the like: worn about pantapt, pantaplet, ». Sce pantable. 
1840-50. pantast (pan’tas), ». [Also pantass, pantasse, 
After a while there came a fashion for pantalettes, which pantess, pantais; ¢ OF. pantais, pantois, a dis- 
consisted simply of a broad si fastened bya tight band ease of hawks: see pantl.] In Palconts, a de- 


agitation. 
Then shall hearts pant thee. Herbert. 
pant! (pant), m. [< pantl, v.}] 1. A quick, 
short effort of breathing; a gasp.—2. A throb, 
as of the heart. 


Leap thon . ve to my heart, and there 
e on the pants triumphing. 
‘Shak. A. 


and C., iv. 8.16. just below the knee. - and Q., 7th ser., VI. 391. structive pulmonary disease of hawks. 
Often I trod in air; often I felt the quick of m hte lea 
eat Goods = tae sod: sf pantalettes, ». pl. See pantalets. pantascope (pan’ta-skop), n. See pantoscope. 


pantalon! (pan’ta-lon),”. [F.: see pantaloon.] pantascopic (pan-ta-skop’ik), a. 
The first movement or figure in the old qua- scopic. 
drille, the name being derived from a song to pantechnetheca (pan-tek-né-thé’ki#), n.; pl. 


al t 7 
pant? (pant), . (Origin obscure.] A public See panto 
fountain or well in a town or village. [Prov. 


Eng. } 
pantablet (pan’ta-bl), n. [Also pantaple, pan- 
tapple, and abbr. pantap; a corruption of pan- 
tofle,q.v.] A slipper: same as pantofle. 


Comes master Damefas. . . chafing and swearing by 
the pantable of Pallas, and such other oaths as his rustical 
bravery could imagine. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, £. 


Bareheaded, in his shirt, a pair of pantaples on. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 2. 


If any courtier of them all set up his gallows there, 
wench, use him as thou dost thy pantables, scorn to let 
him kiss thy heel. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, il. 3. 


{It has been noticed that pantable and slipper occur in 
the same inventory as denoting different articles, but 
doubtless the exact application of these words varied from 
time to time.|—To stand upon one’s pantables, to 
stand upon one’s dignity. 


Then comes a page: the saucy jacket-wearer 

Stood upon 's pantables with me, and would in; 

But, I think, I took him down ere I had done with him. 
Beau. and Fl. (*), Faithful Friends, iil 2 


rr ala pantoclet,». Corrupt forms of pan- 
tofle. 


Whether a man lust to weare Shoo or Pantoele. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 84. 


pantalon? (pan’ta-lon), n. 
pantaloon (pan-ta-lin’), n. 


which this figure was originally danced. 
Same as pantaleon. 
[< F. pantalon = 
Sp. pantalon = Pg. pantaldo, ¢ It. dial. panta- 
lone, a buffoon, pantaloon, so called in allusion 
to the Venetians, who were nicknamed Panta- 
loni, from the name of St. Pantaleon (It. Panta- 
leone), the patron saint of Venice, whose name 
was a favorite one with the Venetians; < L. Pan- 
taleon, < Gr. Tlavradéiwy, a proper name, lit. ‘all- 
lion’ (perhaps favored as supplying an allu- 
sion to the lion of St. Mark), <¢ mag (zavr-), all, 
+ Aéwr, lion. The name is also explained (by 
Littré) as for * Pantelemone, < MGr. mavreAehjuun, 
all-merciful,< Gr. wa¢ (zavr-), all, + é4e7wv, mer- 
ciful (see alms, eleemosynary); but neither this 
nor the form é/eav (éAeovr-), ppr. of éAeciv, have 
mercy, suits thecase. A third explanation, men- 
tioned by Byron, makes the It. Pantaleone stand 
for *piantalcone, as if ‘the planter of the lion’ 
(the standard bearing the lion of St. Mark), ¢ 
piantar, plant, + leone, lion.] 1. In carly Hal- 
tan comedy, & character usually represented as 


pantechnic (pan-tek’nik), a. 
‘all, + réyrn, art: see technic.] Related to or 


pantelegraph (pan-tel’é-graf), n. 


pantelephonic (pan-tel-6-fon’ik), a. 


antechnethece (-36). [NL., irreg. ¢ Gr. wae 
(ran). all, + réyrn, art, + O7xn, repository, re- 
ceptacle: see theca.) Same as pantechnicon. 
[< Gr. wae (xav-), 


including all arts. 


pantechnicon (pan-tek’ni-kon),n. [NL.(ef.Gr. 


wavreyvoc, assistant of all arts), < Gr. wae (srav-), 
all, + réyv7, art.] A place where all kinds of 
manufactured articles are collected and dis- 


played for sale. 
{< Gr. wag 


(rav-), all,-+ E. telegraph.) A device for trans- 
mitting autographic messages, maps, etc., by 
means of electricity. 

[< Gr. 


mac (xav-), all, + E. telephone + +c.] Refer- 
ring to those vibrations of the diaphragm of a 
telephone which seem to be independent of its 
form and dimensions, and in virtue of which all 
sounds are reproduced rather than those only 
which correspond to its natural period. Sci. 
Amer., N. 5. LVL. 343. 


pantellerite 


pantellerite (pan-tel’e-rit), n. [< Pantellaria 
(see def.) + -ite2,.] The name given by Forst- 
ner to a rock occurring on the island of Pan- 
telleria, between Sicily and Tunis. It is in- 
termediate in composition between dacite and 
liparite, and more or less trachytic in char- 
acter. Rosenbusch. 
panter! (pan’tér), n. 
who pants. Congreve. 
panter?t (pan’tér),n. [Also painter; <« ME. pan- 
ter, pantere, paunter, < OF. pantiere, panthiere, 
F. pantiére, a draw-net, = It. pantera, <¢ L. pan- 
ther, & hunting-net, < Gr. zavijpa, a hunting- 
net, < 7a¢ (rav-), all, + Oypav, hunt, < 6#p, ani- 
mal.] A net; snare; trap. 
The smale foules, of the seson fayn, 
That of the panter and the nette ben scaped. 
Chaucer, Good Women, L 131. 
panter?} ee) n. [ME. also paneter, pani- 
ter; < OF. panetier = Sp. panetero = It. panat- 
tiere, < ML. panetarius, panitarius, one in charge 
of the pantry, < paneta, one who makes bread, 
a baker, < L. panis, bread: see pain2. Cf. pant- 
ler, pantry, pannier2,] A keeper of the pantry. 
If thou be admitted in any offyce, as Butler or Panter 


— in some places they are both one. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 66. 
panter‘t, ». An obsolete variant of panther. 
Compare painters, 
panterert (pan’tér-ér), n. ([ME.,< panter3 + 
-er!.] Same as panter3, 
“ Panterer yche the prey,” quod the ; 

' Chron. tlodun., rs (Halliwell.) 
pantesst (pan’tes), ». See pantas. 
pantheism (pan’thé-izm),n. [= F. panthdisme 

= Sp. Fer ae == Pg. pantheismo = It. pante- 
ismo, . *pantheismus, ¢ Gr. zag (zav-), all, 
+ 6edc, God: see theism.) 1+. The worship of 
all the gods.— 2. The metaphysical doctrine 
that God is the only substance, of which the 
material] universe and man are only manifes- 
tations. It is accompanied with a denial of God's per- 
sonality. Pantheism is essentially unchristian; and the 
word implies rather the reprobation of the speaker than 
any very definite opinion. 
pantheist (pan‘the-ist),2. (=F. panthéiste = 
Sp. had ida dm Pg. pantheista = It. panteista, 
« NL. *pantheista, < Gr. rac (zav-), all, + Oedc, 
God: see theist.] One who holds the doctrine 
of pantheism; one who believes that God and 
the universe are identical. 
He (John Toland) printed a Latin Tract, intitled “Pan- 
theisticon : sive Formula celebrandsz Sodalitatis Socratt 
ce.” ... That Formula... is written by way of Dia- 


logue between the President of a Philosophical Society 
and the Members of it. . . . These Philosophers. . nde 


Pantheists, and consequently acknowledge no other 
than the Universe. 

Itfe of Toland (1722), prefixed to his Misc. Works 

{(J. Whiston, London, 1747). 

pantheistic (pan-thé-is’tik), a. [= F. panthé- 

istique ; as pantheist + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining 

to pantheism; identifying or having a tendency 

to identify God with the universe.—2. Relat- 


ing to all the gods.— Pantheistic statues or figures, 
a Ps statues which bear the united symbols of several 
eities. 


pantheistical (pan-thé-is’ti-kal),a. [< panthe- 
istic + -al.] Same as pantheistic. 

pantheistically (pan-thé-is’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of thinking, or from the point of 
view, of a pantheist. 


[< pant! + -erl.] One 


pantheol (pan-thé-ol’6-jist), . [«< pan- 
theolog-y nist-1 One who is versed i pan- 
theology. 


pantheology (pan-thé-ol’6-ji), ». [= Sp. pan- 

teologia = Pg. pantheologia = It. panteologia, < 
Gr. wag (rav-), all, + ie te theology: see 
theology.) Asystem of theology comprehend- 
ing all religions and a knowledge of all dei- 
ties. 

pantheon (pan’thé-on), n. (= F. panthéon = 
Sp. panteon = Pg. pantheon = It. panteon, ¢ L. 
panthéon, < Gr. wav6ecov, a temple consecrated 
to all gods, neut. of zar@eroc, common to all 
gods, < zac (rav-), all, + Ocioc, divine, < Oed¢, a 


J 
god.] 1. A temple or shrine dedicated to all pantheress (pan’thér-es), n. 


the gods. The name is specifically applied to a mag- 
nificent building erected at Rome by Agrippa, about 25 
B. C., in connection with public baths, and dedicated by 
himself as a temple of all the gods, because of its beauty. 
For nearly thirteen centuries it has served as a Christian 
charch, pay ing tect dedicated about 607 by Boniface IV. 
to the Virgin Mary and all the martyrs. It is now known 
as Santa Maria della Rotonda, from its circular plan. Its 
external diameter is 188 feet, and it is covered by a hemi- 
spherical dome 142 feet 6 inches in span, the entire 
height being about 141 feet. It is lighted 
orifice, 26 feet in diameter, at the summit of the dome. 
It has in front a noble octastyle portico of Corinthian col- 
umns, 108 feet wide. See cut in next column, and cut 
under octastyle, 


pantherine (pan’thér-in), a. 


a circular panther-lily (pan’thér-lil’i), n. 
panther-moth (pan’thér-méth), n. 
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Plan of the Pantheon of Agrippa, now the Church of Sta. Maria della 
otonda, Rome. (Adapted from Durand and Baumeister.) 

4, the rotunda; 4&4, the portico.e (The light shaded parts represent 
existing foundations of other parts of the ancient baths.) 


2. All the divinities, collectively, worshiped 
by a people: as, one of the divinities of the 
Greek pantheon. 
One temple of pantheon — that is to say, all goddes. 

J. Udall, On Rev. xvi. 
3. [cap.] A work treating of the whole body of 
divinities of a people: as, Tooke’s ‘‘Pantheon.” 
{cap.] A memorial structure in honor of 
the great men of a people, or filling some such 
purpose; especially, such a building serving as 
a mausoleum, as the Pantheon (church of Rte 
Geneviéve) in Paris. Westminster Abbey is 
often called the Pantheon of the British. 


panther (pan’thér), n. (< ME. panter, panies 
< OF. pantere, panthere, F. panthére = Sp. pan- 
tera = Pg. panthera = It. pantera, ¢ L. pan- 


thera, panther, < Gr. xdavOnp, a panther; ulterior 
origin unknown. The apparent formation in 
Gr., < 7a¢ (zav-), all, + G7p, beast, gave rise to 
various fancies about the animal.] 1. A leop- 
ard. See also cut under leopard. 


Black Panther (a variety of Felts pardxs). 
The spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 


The Pardale swift. Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 26. 
Tall dark pines, . . . from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark morn 
The panther’s roar came muffied. Tennysun, nore. 
2. The American cougar or puma, Felis concol- 
or. See cut under cougar. Also called painter. 
[U. 8. 
< panther + 
-ess.} A female leopard or panther. 

As a last resource, he may decline to lead the untamed 
pantheress to the altar. Saturday Rev., Jan. 18, 1868. 
(=F. panthérin, 
< L. pantherinus, of a panther, <¢ panthera, a 
panther: see panther.) Resembling a panther, 
as in coloration; pardine: as, the pantherine 


snake. 

See lily, 1. 
A Euro- 
ean geometrid, Cidaria unangulata: an Eng- 
ish collectors’ name. 


pantler 


panther-wood (pan’thér-wid), 2. 

wood, 

Pantholops (pan’tho-lops), ». [NL., irreg. < 
Gr. wa¢ (zav-), all, + LGr. av66Aoy, the antelope: 
see antelope.}] A genus of antelopes, of which 
a species, the chiru, P. hodgsoni, occurs in 
northern India. 

pantiblet, ». Same as pantable. 

pantile (pan’til), n. and a. [Also pentile; < 
pani (7) + tile.] I. n. 1. A tile with a curved 
surface, convex or concave with reference to 
its width. Such tiles are so laid, in covering a roof, that 
the longitudinal junction of two rows of tiles placed with 


the concave face outward is covered by a row placed with 
the convex face up. 


The Play House at Dorset Stairs is now pulling down, 
where there is to be sold old Timber fit for Building or 
Repairs, Old Boards, Bricks, Glass’d Pantsles and Plain 
Tiles, also Fire Wood, at very reasonable rates. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 4. 


2. A form of tile practically combining two of 
the original form, so shaped that its cross-sec- 


See citron- 


Pantiles of the compound form. 


tion is adouble curve, and so laid that the part 
of every tile that is convex upward overlaps 
the pen of the next tile that is concave up- 
ward. 
In this form of so-called pan-tile each tile has a double 
curve, forming a tegula and imbrex both in one. 
Encye. Brit., XXIII. 388. 
IT. a. [< pantile,n. Dissenting chapels are 
said to have been often roofed with pantiles.] 
Dissenting. 
Mr. Tickup ’s a good churchman, mark that! He is 
none of your occasional] cattle, none of your hellish pan- 
tile crew. Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election, 1. 
pantile-lath (pan’til-lath), »n. A form of lath 
used in London, 14 inch wide and 1 inch thick, 
sold in bundles of 12. ; 


The smaller ones [rocket-sticks] are easily and best made 
of those laths called by bricklayers double laths, and the 


larger ones pantile 
Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 127. 
pantile-shop (pan ’ pcan 2 n. A meeting- 
house. /falliwell. [Prov. Eng.} 
pantiling (pan’ti-ling), n. [< pantile + -ing1.] 
Tiling, or a system of tiling, in which pantiles 
are used. 
Pantiling is but little more than half the weient of 
plain tiling. Encyc. Brit., 1V. 463. 
pantingly (pan’ting-li), adv. In a panting 
manner; with gasping or rapid breathing. 
Once or twice she heaved the name of “father” 
Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart. 
Shak., Lear, iv. 8. 28. 
pantisocr (pan-ti-sok’ra-si), 7. (< Gr. 7d¢ 
(rav-), all, + icoc, equal, + xpareiv, rule.] 1. A 
utopian community in which all the members 
are equal in rank and social position.— 2. The 
principle of such ascheme or community. This 
scheme was advocated by Southey, Coleridge, 
and Lovell about 1794. 
All are not moralista, like Southey, when 


He prated to the world of Pantisocrasy. 
Byron, Don Juan, iff, 93. 
It was all a poet’s dream, hardly more substantial, 
though more exertions were used to realize it, than the 
dream entertained by Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell, of 
establishing pantisocracy on the banks of the Susque- 


hanna. Quarterly Rev. 
pantisocrat (pan-ti’sd-krat), n. ([« Gr. mag 
(ravt-), all, + icoc, equal, + xpareiv, rule.] Same 


as pantisocratist. Southey. 
pantisocratic (pan-ti-sd-krat’ik), a. [< panti- 
socrat + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pantisoc- 
racy: as, & pantisocratic scheme. 
pantisocratist (pan-ti-sok’ra-tist), n. [< pan- 
tisocrat + -ist.} One who accepts or favors the 
principle of pantisocracy. Macaulay. 
pantler (pant’lér), 7. (ME. pantlere, pantelere ; 
an altered form of pantere, E. panter3, prob. 
in terminal simulation of butler: see panter3. 
An officer in a great family who has charge o 
the bread; in general, a servant who has care 
of the pantry. 
A good shallow young fellow; a’ would have made a 


good pantler, a’ would ha’ chipped bread well. 
., 2 Hen. IV., fi. 4. 258. 


Thomas Beauchamp, Ear! of Warwick, to bear the third 
Sword before the King; and also to exercise the Office of 
Pantler. Baker, Chronicles, p. 136, 


pantler 
He was a fellow of some birth; his father had been 


king’s pantler. R. L. Stevenson, Francois Villon. 
to-. See pan-. 
pantoblet, x. Same as pantable. 


tod tod), n. 
pan Soret ), 


pantofiet, pantofilet (pan’tof-l), n. paleo pan- 
toufle, and corruptly pantoble, pantable, panta- 
le (see pantable), and pantacle ; = D. pantoffel, 
ormerly also pattuffel, = MLG. pantuffel, pan- 
toffel, LG. pantuffel, pantufele, pantojfel = G. 
pantoffel (also abbr. LG. tuffel, tuffel = G. dial. 
tofel = oD 
pantoufle = Sp. pantuflo = Pg. pantufo = It. 
pantofola, pantufola, dial. pato 
tofia), slipper; origin unknown.] A slipper. 
Of the hinder part of their horse hides they make very 
fine sandals & pantofles. Haktluyt's Voyayes, I. 97. 


I can wait on your trencher, fill your wine, 
Carry your pantofles, and be sometimes blest 
In all humility to touch your feet. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 


There were divers of the Pope's pantoftes that are kissed 
on his foote, having rich jewells embrodred on the instep. 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 18, 1645. 


pantograph (pan’to-graf), n. [Also panta- 
graph ; = F. pantographe = Sp. pantégrafo 
= Pg. pantographo = It. pantografo, < Gr. rag 
(wavr-), all, + ypagecy, write. Also, erroneously, 
pentegraph, as if < Gr. révre, five, + ypdderr, 
write.}] An instrument for the mechanical 
copying of engravings, diagrams, plans, etc., 
either upon the same scale or upon a reduced 


or an enlarged scale. It consists of four perforated 
limbs or rules, a, b, d, e, of wood or metal, arranged in pairs, 
jointed together at the crossing, the two pairs being also 


\ eh ec i 
a 
iy a 


Pantograph. 

a, 6,d, and ¢ are rules perforated with a series of holes placed at 
graduated distances for adjustment to different scales for enlarye- 
ment or reducticn of the picture to be transcribed; a and 6 are per- 
manently but movably jointed at ¢ to a traversing support; @ and ¢ 
are simtarly jointed at 4 toa pencil-holder or point-holder; //are 
thumbscrews which act as pivots for joining @ and d@ and éand ¢. The 
rule a is pivoted toa a ees which is fixed to the drawiny.-table; f 
is a stylus attached to the end of the rule 4 Lines traced by g will 
be also drawn by A on a langer or sinaller scale corresponding to the 
adjustinent. 


jointed together atc andh. The perforations are made at 
uniform distances, in accordance with a scale of measure- 
ment. The pivoted joints by which the two pairs are con- 
nected are constant, while the joints between the inter- 
secting limbs of each pair may be shifted by inserting the 
eae ins f f in different holes in each limb. By chang- 
ng the pins the copy may be reproduced on any ) 
either larger or smaller than the original, or it may be 
kept of the same size, the pre rtion being indicated for 
convenience by figures on the limbs (not shown in the cut). 
In use, the end pivots is fixed to the table, the pivot c 
sliding on the plane surface according to the impulse 
given to it. The pivot 9 carries a tracing-point which is 
passed over the original lines to be reproduced, and the 
pivot A carries a pencil or needle which traces the copy 
or pricks it in the paper. The pantograph is used for 
transferring patterns to calico-printing cylinders, in some 
rocesses of wood-carving, in making wooden type, ctc. — 
olar pantograph, 8 modification of the pantograph 
arranged for reproducing profiles of curved figures, as the 
tread of a car-wheel, the interior of a bell, or any other 
lar form. It consists essentially of two arms sup- 
ported in a light frame and united by means of a rack on 
each and a pinion common to both, so that the movement 
of one arm controls that of the other. When the point of 
the instrument is placed against the tread of a car-wheel, 
and is moved over it, the other arm reproduces a eens 
that is an exact copy of the tread, showing such flatten 
laces as may have resulted from wear, and such other 
egularities as are present. ; 
pantographic (pan-to-graf’ik), a. [= F. panto- 
graphique = Pg. pantographico ; as pantograph 
+ -ic.] Of or peta to or produced by a 
pantograph. Also pantagraphic.— Pantographic 
machine, a milling-engine for finishing cutters for cut- 
ting-gear. The cutters are first turned and cut approxi- 
mately to the required size, and are then finished in the 
ntographic machine, which shapes the cutter from a 
templet and reduces the size as necessary. 


pantographical (pan-t6-graf’i-kal), a. 
pantographica 


parities lL Ae n. 


(late ML. pan- pantolo 


pantology (pan-tol’6-ji), n. 


pantometry (pan-tom’et-ri), 2. 
all + 


pantomime (pan’to-mim), n. and a. 


pantomimic (pan-t6-mim’ik), a. and n. 
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[< pan- 
Same as pantographic. 
(pan-to-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 1. 
In the manner of a pantograph or of work pro- 
duced by a pantograph; according to a method 
of mechanical pantography.— 2. In the man- 
ner of a general description, or of a view of an 
object as a whole. 


tographic + -al. 


{= F. panto- 
graphie = Pg. pantographia, < Gr. 1a (ravr-), 
all, + -ypagia, < ypagecy, write.] 1, General de- 
scription; entire view of an object.—2. The 
process of copyiug by means of the pantograph. 


an. toffel = Sw. toffel, toffia); < F. pantological (pan-to-loj’i-kal),a. [ pantolog-y 
0 


+ -ic-al.] Of or pertaining to panto ey. 
(pan-tol’6-jist),». [< pantolog-y + 
-ist.] One who treats of or is versed in pantol- 
ogy. 

[= It. pantologia, 
€ Gr. rac (zavr-), all, + -Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: 
see -ology.] Universal knowledge; a systemat- 
ie view of all branches of human knowledge; 
also, a work giving or professing to give infor- 
mation on all subjects, or a summary of univer- 
sal knowledge. 


pantometer (pan-tom’e-tér),». (=F. pantomé- 


tre = Sp. pantémetro = Pg. It. pantometro, < 
Gr. wag (wav7-), all, + pétpov, measure: see me- 
ter2,] An instrument for measuring angles of 
all kinds, in order to determine elevations, dis- 
tances, and the like. 


pantometric (pan-té-met’rik), a. [< pantome- 
tr-y + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pantometry. 
{< Gr. wae 


(zavt-), -peTpia, < pétpov, Measure: see 


2, i —— to (pan -tof’a-jist), n. 
meter2,}| 1. Universal measurement.—2. Mea-  oikan “iets te a 


surement by means of the a 
1 =G. 
pantomim, ¢ F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. panto- 
mimo, rn., < L. pantomimus, ¢ Gr. wavréuiuoc, one 
who pee a part by dancing and dumb-show, 
lit. ‘all-imitating,’ ¢ wa¢ (ravr-), all, + pipoc, imi- 
tator: see mime. 2.= D.G. Dan. pantomime = 
Sw. pantomim, (F. pantomime = Sp. Pg. It. pan- 
tomima, f., an entertainment by pantomimes: 
see above.}] I, 2. 1. One who expresses his 
meaning by action without words; a player who 
employs only action— mimicry, gestures, move- 
ments, and posturing — in presenting his part. 
[Obsolete or rare. | 
Betweene the actes, when the players went to make 
ready for another, there was great silence, and the people 
waxt weary ; then came in these maner of conterfaite vices, 


they were called Pantomimd. 
m, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 21. 


I would our pantomimes also and stage players would ex- 
amine themselves and their callings by this rule. 
Bp. Sa Sermon on 1 Cor. vil 24. 


Not that I think those pantomimes 

Who vary action with the times 

Are less ingenious in their art 

Than those who dully act one part. 

» Hudibras, ITT. ii. 1287. 

2. (a) Under the Roman empire, a kind of spec- 
tacular play resembling the modern ‘‘ ballet of 
action,” in which the functions of the actor 
were confined to gesticulation and dancing, 
the accompanying text Penk Sune by a chorus; 
in modern times, any play the plot of which is 
expressed by mute gestures, with little or no 
dialogue; hence, expression of anything by 
gesture alone: as, he made known his wants in 
pantomime. 

In the early days of the Empire tragedy was dissolved 
into choral music and pantomimic action; and the panto- 
mime, a species of ballet of action, established itself as a 
favourite class of entertainment. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 8. 
(6) Apopular theatrical entertainment of which 
many are produced in Great Britain about the 
Christmas season, usually consisting of two 
parts, the first or burlesque being founded on 
some popular fable, the effects being heighten- 
ed by gorgeous scenery and catching music, 
and the second, or harlequinade, elie 
almost wholly of the tricks of the clown an 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and 
eolumbine. 

The pe aney of the dresses and scenery . . . and the 
excellence of the music, in the pantomimes, are great im- 
provements upon the humble attempts of the vagrant mo- 
tion-master. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 247. 

II. a. Representing only in mute action. 
{= F. 


pantomimical (pan-t6-mim’i-kal), a. 
pantomimical 


pantomimist 


pantomo 


pantomorphic (pan-td-mér’fik), a. 


panton (pan'ton), n. 


toph an-tof’a-ji), 7. 
pantop aay (p a) 


pantophobia 


pantopod (pan’td-pod), x. 


&8 noramic camera. 
pantoscopic (pan-to-skop’ik), a. 


Pantostomata (pan-to-st6’ma-t&), n. pl. 


pantoum 


And to these exhibitions, mute and still, ... 
Music, and shifting pantomimée scenes, 
Diversified the allurement. 

Wordsworth, Prelude, vil 


These earliest religious representations in Spain, whe- 
ther pantomimic or in dialogue, were thus given, not only 
by churchmen, but by others, certainly before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. ’ , Span. Lit., I. 281, 


II, n. A player in a pantomime. 
I am acquainted with one of the imi. 
Middleton and Rowkey, Fair Quarrel, iv. 4. 


[< pan- 
tomimic + it Same as pantomimic. 

y (pan-t0-mim’i-kal-i), adv. In 
the manner of pantomime; by pantomime; by 
mute action or dumb-show. 

(pan’t6-mi-mist), n. [< panto- 
mime + -ist.] One who acts in pantomime, 

Owhhigh as a pantomimist would have commanded 
brilliant success on any stage. Would that there were 


more like him in this wo world. 
7. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, iv. 


pantomimus (pan-t6-mi’mus), 2. [L.: see pan- 


tomime.] Same as pantomime, 1. 

h (pan’to-mérf), n. (Also panta- 
morph ; < Gr. ravréuopgoc, assuming all forms, ¢< 
mac (ravr-), all, + yopg7, form.] That which as- 
sumes all shapes or exists in all shapes. 

Also pan- 
tamorphic; < pantomorph + -ic.] Taking all 


forms or any form. 

[Cf. G. dial. pantine, a 
wooden shoe. Cf. patten!.] 1, Ahorseshoe con- 
trived to recover a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 
Also called panton-shoe.—2. An idle fellow. 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]} 


[< pan- 
top One who or hich eats 
al sae of food, or a aa 7 
anto ous (pan-tof’a-gus), a. [= F. pan- 

T ophage. ¢ GE. TavTopayoc all-devouring, rac 


ca) all, + g¢ayeiv, eat.] Eating all kinds of 
ood; omnivorous; pamphagous. 
[= F. panto- 

hagre, mwavrogayia, indiscriminate eating, 
t nayroed yee all-devouring: see pantophagous. | 
The habit of eating all kinds of food. 

spencty fo Dye) n. [NL., < Gr. 

wag (wavt-), all, + -gofia, < géBecba, fear.] In 
pathol., a morbid fear of everything. 
One of the Panto- 
oda. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 409. 
antopoda (pan.top’ o-di), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
wag (ravt-), all, + roi¢ (x0d-) = E. foot.] One 
of many names of the Pycnogonida or sea- 
spiders. See Pycnogonida. 


pantoscope (pan t9-skop), n. [Also pantascope; 


Gr. wac¢ (xavr-), all, + oxomeiv, view.] 1. A 
form of lens including a very wide angle, de- 
vised especially for photographic use.—2. Same 


(Also panta- 
scopic; < pantoscope + -tc.] Having or afford- 
ing a wide range of vision.— Pantoscopic camera. 
Same as panoramic camera. — toscopic 
7 paorsitae of which the glasses are so apie g as to have 
ifferent focal lengths in the upper and lower parts, and 
which are thus adapted for the use of persons who need 
pee of different strength when viewing objects close at 
and and at a distance. Also called Franklin IN * 
°9 


neut. pl. of *pantostomatus : see pantostomatous. | 
In Saville Kent’s system, one of four classes of 
Protozoa (consisting of Amebina, Gregarteida, 
Foraminifera, Radiolaria, and certain Flagella- 
ta), having no special oral orifice, food being 
ingested anywhere through the general surface. 
Also called Holostomata. 


pantostomatous (pan-td-stom’a-tus),a. [<NL. 


pantostomatus, < Gr. mag (rart-), all, + ordua 
(crozar-), mouth.] Ingesting food at any or 
every point on the surface of the body; havin 
a temporary mouth anywhere; specifically, o 
or pertaining to the Pantostomata: a more 


aah word for the older polygastric. S. Kent. 


antotheria (pan-t9-thé’ri-i), n. Pe (NL., < 
Gr. mac (ravt-), all, + Ozpiov, a wild beast.) An 
order of American Jurassic mammals, contain- 


ing most of the known forms. They have smooth 
cerebral hemispheres; teeth 44 or more; canines present 
with bifid or grooved pee iy preniolars and molars imper- 
fectly differentiated ; and the lower jaw with a mylohyoid 
ridge, unankylosed symphysis, uninflected angle, and ver- 
tical or rounded condyle at or below the horizon of the 


teeth. O.C. Marsh, 1580. 


pantomimique = Sp. pantomtmico = Pg. It. pan- pantotherian (pan-t6-thé’ri-an),a.andn. [< 


tomimico,< L. pantomimicus, pantomimic,< pan- 
tomimus, pantomime: see pantomime.}] I, a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pantomime or 
dumb-show; representing characters and ac- 
tions by dumb-show. 


pantoufiet, ». 
pantoum, x. 


NL. Pantotheria + -an.] I. a. Pertaining to 
the Pantotheria, or having their characters. 
II, ». A member of the Pantotheria. 
See pantofie. 
See pantun. 


pantry 


pantry (pan’tri), n.; pl. pantries (-triz). [< 
ME. panirie, puntrye, panctrie, < pee (= 
Sp. paneterta =It. panettieria), < ML. panetaria, 
office of a pantler, < paneta, a baker, < L. panis, 
bread: see panter3, pantler.] 14. The office of 
& pantler. 


In your offyce of the Pa é, see that your bread be 


chipped and squared, & note how much you spend ina 
daye. Babees Book (E. F.. T. 8.), p. 66. 


2. An apartment or closet in which provisions 
are kept, or where plate and knives, etc., are 
cleaned. 

What will you have done with him that I caught steal- 


ing your plate in the pantry’ In the fact —I caught him 
in the fact. Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, 1. 


pants (pants), n. pl. [Abbrev.< pantaloons,q. v.] 
Same as pantaloons, 2. (Colloq. and vulgar. ] 


The thing named pants in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen, but ‘‘ gents.” 
. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson. 


Gent and pants.— Let these words go together, like the 
things they signify. The one always wears the other. 
; R. G. White, Words and their Uses, p. 211. 


pantun (pan’tun),”. [Malay.] A kind of short 
am provise? poem in vogue among the Malays. 
This form of verse (ander the name pantoum) has been 
adopted in French, and has been to some extent used in 
English. See the quotation. 


The pantuns are improvised poems, generally (though 
not necessarily) of four lines, in which the first and third 
and the second and fourth rhyme. They are mostly love 

ms; and their chief uliarity is that the meaning 
ntended to be conveyed is expressed in the second coup- 
let, whereas the first contains a simile or distant allusion 
to the second, or often has, heyond the rhyme, no con- 
nexion with the second at all. The Malays are fond of 
reciting such rhymes “in alternate contest for several 
hours, the p ing pantun furnishing the catchword to 
that which follows, until one of the | stig be silenced or 
Brit., XV. 326. 


vanquished.” 

Panurgidset (pa-nér’ji-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pa- 
nurgus + -ide.) A family of bees, named from 
the genus Panurgus. Also Panurgida, Panur- 

F ce Panurgites. 
anurgus (pa-nér’gus), ». ([NL., < Gr. ravoip- 
yos, ready to do anything: see panurgy.) A 

nus of bees of the family Apidz and subfam- 
ily Andrenine, formerly giving name to a fam- 


= A species of Pannrgus. 


ily Panurgids. In their habits they resemble bees of 
the genus Andrena, digging burrows and provisioning 
them in a similar manner. P. banksianus, of Europe, 
burrows five or six inches deep in sandy soil. 
panurgyt (pan’ér-ji), n. (< Gr. ravovpyia, un- 
ale ous conduct, < mavoipyoc, ready to do 
anything, < za¢ (zav-), all, + épyov, work.] Skill 
in all kinds of work or business; craft. Bailey. 
Panuridz eet n. pl. (NL., < Panu- 
rus + -idz.] A family of parine passerine birds 
named from the genus Panurus. 
panurine (pa-ni’rin), a. [(< Panurus + -inel.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Panurus. 
Panurus (pa-nt’rus),”. [NL., < Gr. wa¢ (rav-), 
all, + ovpa, tail.] A genus of titmice, formerly 
laced in Paridz, now made type of the family 
anuridz. The genus was founded by Koch in 1816, 
the same year that Leach named it Calamophilus. P. or C. 
béarmicus is the bearded tit of Europe. The generic name 
refers to the t length of the tail, as if the birds were 
** all tail.” called Mystacinus and Hyperittes. 
t (pan yard), n. {A corrupt form of 
pannierl. Cf. lanyard for lannier.] A pannier. 
I saw a man riding by that rode a little way upon the 
road with me last night, and he being going with venison 
in his panyards to London, I called him in, and did give 
him breakfast with me. Pepys, Diary, Aug. 7, 1661. 
anymt,”. Same as paynim. , 
Pan tila (pa-nip’ ti-la),n. (NL.,< Gr. wavy, al- 
together (< mae (zav-), all), + wriAov, a feather. 
A genus of birds of the family Cypselide an 
subfamily Cypseline, having the ratio of the 
digital phalanges abnormal, all the front toes 
being three-jointed, and the toes as well as the 
tarsi feathered; the rock-swifts. The hallux is 
elevated and lateral, but not reversible, and the eyelids are 
naked. The wings are extremely long and pointed; the 
tail is about one half as long as the wings, forked, and 
with stiffened but not mucronate feathers. There are sev- 
species, all American, the best-known of which is the 
common rock-swift of the western United States, P. sazxa- 
tilis or melanoleuca, black and white, 6} inches long, 14 
inches in alar extent. It nests sometimes by thousands 


panzoism (pan-z6’izm), n. 
all, + m 


papa! (pa-pii’ or pi’pi), n. 
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Rock-swift (Panyplila melanolenca). 


in the most inaccessible precipices, and flies with almost 
incredible velocity. 


[< Gr. wae (rav-), 

ife.} All the elements or factors 
collectively which constitute vitality or vital 
energy. H. Spencer. 


The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence 
of Force, Heredity, Panzotsm, and Physiological Units. 
N. A. Rev., CKXVII. 58. 


panzodty (pan-z6’6-ti), m. [< Gr. mac (zav-), all, 


Cgov, animal. Cf. epizodty.] A zymotic 
disease affecting all kinds or very many kinds 
of animals. 


paolo (pi’6-16), n. [It., < L. Paulus, Paul.] An 


old Italian silver coin, worth about ten United 
States cents. 


pap! (pap), [< ME. pappe, < OSw. papp, Sw. papa’ (pa’ pit), n. 
a 


dial. papp, pappe, Sw. patt = Dan. patte = 
NFries. pap, pape, dim. papke, breast, pap; cf. 
Lith. papas, pap. The L. papilla, pap, nipple, 
teat, also pustule, pimple, is a dim. of papula, 
a pustule, pimple (see papilla, papula, pimple), 
and is not related to E. pap1!. The word is sup- 
posed to be ult. of infantile origin, like pap? and 
pap3, papa.) 1. A teat; a nipple; the breast 
of 8 woman. 


Zif it be a femele, thei don away that on Hoppe, with an 
hote Hiren ; and zif it bea Womman of gret Lynage, thei 
don awey the left Pappe, that thei may the better na 
Scheeld. Mandeville, Travels, p. 154. 


Nourish’d and bred up at her most plenteous pap. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 204. 
2. A conical hill resembling a nipple or teat: 
7 ae Paps of Jura (an island west of Scot- 
and). 


pap? (pap), 2. ((ME. *pap, *pappe (in comp. pap- 


mete: see papmeat) = D. pap =G. pappe, pap, 
paste = Dan. pap = Sw. papp, pasteboard ; cf. 

F. papa =Sp. papa =It. pappa, pap; also OF. 
papin, pappin, m., papine, f., pap; < L. papa, 
pappa, a word with which infants ca.i for food; 
supposed to be imitative of the orig. insignifi- 
cant syllables pa pa, a natural utterance of in- 
fants, taken in this instance to refer to food, 
and in others to other notions: see pap}, pap, 
papal, ete.] 1. Soft food for infants, usually 
mee bread boiled or softened with water 
or milk. 


Many doctrines have grown to be the ordinary diet and 
food of our spirits, and have place in the pap of catechisms. 
Donne, Letters, xviL- 
Oh, folly worthy of the nurse's lap ! 
Give it the breast, or stop its mouth with pap. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 485. 
Hence — 2. The emoluments of public office, as 
salaries, fees, or perquisites. ([Slang.] 

They soon made it appear that, at the end of four years, 
not only should an officer make an accounting and submit 
to an audit, but should vacate his place, so that somebody 
else might get some of the pap he had ed during this 
period. 
3. The pulp of fruit, or pulp of any kind. 

The pop of the latter [verdigris diffused through water] 
being firat passed through a sieve. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 95. 


To give pap with a hatchett, to do a kind thing in an 
unkind manner. 
They give us pap with a spoone before we can speake, 
and, when we speak for that wee love, pap with a hatchet. 
iy's Court Comed., sig. Z12b. (Nares.) 
He that so old seeks for a nurse so young shall have pap 
with a hatchet for his comfort. 
Marriage and Wiving (Harl. Misc., II. 171, Park’s ed.). 
((Nares.) 


pap? (pap), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. papped, ppr. pap- 


ping. [< pap2,n.] To feed with pap. 
Oh! that his body were not flesh and apa 
But I'll so pap him up — nothing too dear for him. 


u. and Fil., Custom of the Country, iv. 4. 


pap? (pap), ”. [A shorter form of papal.] Papa; 


[Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 
(=F. papa = D. G. 
Dan. papa (pa-pa’) = Sw. pappa (pap’pa) = 


father. 


papable 


papacy (pa pe-si), n. 


enjo 
The Wario XLVIII. 379. D&aP 
pa 
roteol 


papa 


papal 


Sp. Pg. papd = It. pdppa (Florio), papa, papa, 
father; ef. LL. papa (gen. pape), papas (gen. 
papatis), a bishop (see papa); cf. also EL. 
apas, pappas, & governor, tutor, ¢ Gr. ra7rag, 
ather (mostly in voc., as a child’s word, LG: 
MGr. also rdmac, wavac, and 7a); a redupl. of 
the syllable pa, a natural infantile utterance, 
made to mean ‘father,’ as the similar utter- 
ance ma, mama, is made to mean ‘mother’ 
(see mama); ef. pap’, pap2, pap|. Cf. also 
yapa2,| Father: a aon used chiefly by chil- 
ren. 
Where there are little masters and misses in a house 
the only remedy is to bribe them with goody goodies, that 


they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 
i/t, Directions for Servants, General Directions. 
‘‘Here, Papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, 
kissing the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a 
hundred pounds {nto his hands. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, L 


papa? (pi’pi), mn. [LL. a bishop, ML. pope, < 
r 


. tarac, father: applied, like father, to ec- 
clesiastics, esp. to the bishop of Rome, whence 
ult., through AS. papa, the E. pope: see papal 
and popel.| A title formerly bestowed in the 
Christian church on bishops, and often on the 
inferior clergy, but now restricted to parish 
priests in the Greek Church. 

As inthe Primitiue Church the yonger Bishop called 
the elder Papa. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 142. 


Although he (the Roman pon had not, as yet, as- 
sumed the distinctive insignia of his office—the triple 
crown and the upright staff surmounted by the croes — he 
more and more discouraged the application of the name 
of papa (pope) to any but himself. c. Brit., XIX. 496. 


[NL.; ef. papio, papion, and 
boon.] 1. A baboon; a8 papio or papion.— 
2. The specific name of the king-vulture of 
tropical America, Sarcorhamphus or Gypagus 
apa. See cut under king-vulture.—3. A name, 
oth generic and specific, of a coccothraustine 
bird of the Bonin Teiands Coccothraustes papa 
or ferrirostris, or Papa ferrirostris. Reichen- 
bach; Kittilitz. 
(pa"pa-bl), a. [« F. papable = It. pa- 
pabile,< ML. *papabilis(in deriv. papabilita(t-)s 
papal pow es) < papa, pope: see papal, pope 4 
apable of being made a pope; eligible to the 
papacy. [Rare. 
the death of the other two the conclave hath re- 
ceived little alteration; though Mondovio were papaWe, 


and a great soggetto in the list of the foresters. 
Sir H. Wotton, Reliquie, p. 707. 


papahot, papabote, papabotte, x. [Creole F.] 
e 


Bartramian sandpiper. J. J. Audubon. 
(New Orleans, Louisiana. } 
{< ME. papacie, < OF. 
papacie, < ML. papatia, papal office, < Pape, 
pope: see papal, popel.) 1. The office, dig- 
nity, and authority of the Pope or Bishop of 
Rome; the papal jurisdiction; the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization subject to the Pope. 
This Pius Secundus was that learned Pope which before 


he undertooke the Papacy was called neas Sylvius. 
Coryat, Cruditiea, I. 147. 


He here instilled into this aspiring prelate the hope of 
attaining the papacy. Hume, Hist. Eng., xxvili. 
2. The succession or line of popes, with its ec- 
clesiastical and political traditions.—3. That 
system of ecclesiastical government which rec- 
ognizes and is based upon the ol Sie rima- 
ey and supreme authority of the Pope or Bisho 
of Rome over the church universal; the Chure 
of Rome; the Roman Catholic Church. 

The threatened breach between the papacy and its an- 


cient ally the King of France. 
Milman, Hist. of Christianity. 


ayt, ». An obsolete form of pepirjay. 
(pa’pa-in),n. ([< papa(ya) + -in 7 A 
ic ferment obtained from the half-ripe 
uit of the papaw-tree, Carica papaya. It dif- 
fers from pepsin in that ita proteolytic action goes on in 
ype he fos penis Gaal antics ba in acid solutions, 
(pa’pal), a. {< ME. papal, papall, < OF. 
(and F.) papal = Sp. Pg. papal = It. papale, < 
ML. papalis, of the Pope, < LL. papa, a bishop, 


ML. pope: see papa2, pope.) or relating 
to the Pope in his officlal capacity, or the pa 
pacy. 


How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears! ... 
Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Pope, To Addison, 1. 14. 


His attachment to his family, his aversion to France, 
were not to be overcome even by Papal authority. 
Macaulay, Lord Mahon’s War in Spain. 


Contributions from the nation at large for papal pur- 
poses, such as crusades and the defence against the Turks, 
were collected by the pope’s agents in the form of volun- 

fta. Const. Hist., § 306. 


papal 
Papal cross. See cross!.—Papal crown, the triple 
crown. See tiara.=Syn. Papal, Popish, Papistical. a- 
pal is the ordinary word for that which belongs to or pro- 
ceeds from the Pope; pozish is used in some obloquy or 
contempt; pazrstical in strong contempt or condemnation. 


papalint (pa’pal-in), xn. [« F. papalin, ¢ It. pa- 

palino, soldier of the Pope, < papale, papal: 
see papal.|] Apapist. Bp. Lavington. 

The Persians .. . are... no less zealous and divided 


in their profession than we and the papalina. 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 251. 


They (the Turks) may indeed still do mischief to the 
Muscovites, or persecute their own Christian subjects, but 
they can do no hurt to the papalins. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Time, an. 1697. 
papalise, v. See papalize. 
papalism (pa’pal-izm), ». [«< papal + -ism.] 
The papal system; papistry. 
papalist (pa’pal-ist), n. [< OF. papaliste; as 
papal + -ist.] A papist; a Roman Catholic. 
Baxter. 

Patriot l’Escuyer . . . determines on going to Church, 
in company with a friend or two; not to hear mass, which 
he values little, but to meet all the Papalists there in a 
body. Carlyle, French Rey., II. v. 8. 


papalityt (pa-pal’i-ti), 2. [<OF. papalite,< ML. 
papalita(t-)s, papal power, < papalis, papal: see 
papal.) Same as papalty. 

papalize (pa’ pal-iz), v.; pret.and pp. papalized, 

pr. papalizing. [< papal + -ize.] I, trans. 

o make papal; imbue with papist doctrines or 
notions. 

He has been, to some extent, Christianized and papalized, 
and he has also been turned into a lanky, lean, unhappy- 
looking rifle regiment. W.H. Ruasell, Diary in India, I. 82. 

IT. intrans. To become a papist; conform to 
popery. Cowper. 

Also spelled papalise. 

papally (pa’pal-i), adv. In a papal manner; 
from a papal point of view; as a papist. 

papaltyt (pa’pal-ti), ». [« OF. *papalte, pa- 
paute, papalite, papality: see papality.) The 

apacy; the papal office or authority; the 
hurch of Rome. Also papality. 

Pope Clement was redy in his chambre of consystorie, 
syttyng in his chayre of papalyte. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clx. 

Withall to uphold the decrepid Papalty they [the Jesu- 
its] have invented this pala egies Aphorisme, as one 
termes it, One Pope and one King. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., fi. 

papaphobia (pa-pa-fo’bi-i), n. ([NL., < ML. 

apa, pope (see popel), + Gr. -poia, < géfeo- 

al, fear.] Dread or hatred of the Pope or of 
popery. : : 

paparchy (pa’pir-ki), m. [< ML. papa, pope 
(see popel), + Gr. -apyzia, ¢ apyev, rule.] Gov- 
ernment by a pope. 

Without understanding the papacy (or paparchy, 28 
Bishop Coxe insists upon calling it) one cannot understand 
the history and literature of Murope from the age of Char- 
lemagne. Christian Union, July 5, 1888. 

papas, pappas (pa’pas, pap as) nm. [<Gr. warac, 
mammac: see papa2.] parish priest of the 
Greek Church; a papa. 

The censure of a r country Papas outweighs, in 


present effect, that of a Western Bishop. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, {. 11. 


The pappas isa prominent figure in the throngs of idlers, 


rominent because of his long black gown, his tall steeple- .- 


at. Scribner's Mag., IV. 370. 


papatet (pa’pat), n. [ME. papat, < OF. papat 
= Sp. Pg. pupado = It. papato, < ML. papatus, 
the office of pope,< papa, pope: see popel. Cf. 
papacy.) The papacy. 
A cardinal was thilke tide, 


Which the papat longe hath desired. 
Gover, Conf. Amant., I. 254 (Pauli’s ed.). 


Papi ver (pa-pa’vér),. [NL. (Malpighi, 1675), 

€ L. papaver, poppy: see poppy.J] A genus 
of plants, type of the order Papareracee and 
the tribe Eupapavere#, characterized by the 
dehiscence of the roundish capsule by pores 
under the lid-like summit; the poppy. It in- 
cludes about 26 species, mainly in temperate or subtropi- 
cal Asia, Africa, and Europe. They are hairy or glaucous 
herbs, with a milky juice, usually dissected Jeaves, buds 
nodding upon long stalks, and showy red, violet, yellow, 
or white Mowers, generally with two sepals, four petals, 
and many stamens. See poppy and optum, also cheesebout, 
canker, 5 (a), headache, 2, aud maw-seed. 

Papaverace® (pii-pav-e-ra’se-¢), n. pl. [NI 
(A. L. de Jussicu, 1789), < Paparer + -acez.] 
The poppy family, an order of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants, of the cohort Parietales 
distinguished by the two to three sepals, and 
minute embryo near the base of fleshy albumen. 
It includes about 80 species, in 24 genera, of which Papa- 
ver is the type, nearly all from north tempcrate or sub- 
tropical regions. They are usually smooth herbs (often 


with a colored juice), covered with a grayish bloom or 
with long hairs. They bear alternate, generally lobed 
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leaves, and conspicuous flowers, solitary upon long stalks, 
with sepals which fall off at opening. By some authors 
this order is made to include the F’umariacege as a sub- 


order. 
papaveraceous pe Dee mus); a. [<NL. 
papaveraceus, ¢ L. paparer, poppy.) Pertain- 
ing to the Papaveracee or to the poppy. 
Papaveres® (pap-a-vé’ré-6), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Papaver + -ez.] 
group of plants coextensive with the Papave- 
racce as defined above, used as a suborder by 
those authors who inelude the Fumariacesx (sub- 
order Fumariez) in the order Papaveracee. 
papaverine (pa-pav’e-rin), ». [= F. papaveé- 
rine; as L. papuver, poppy, + -ine2.] An alka- 
loid (Co,;H2,NO04) contained in opium. 
papaverous (pa-pav’e-rus), a. [< L. papaver, 
poppy, + -ous.] Having the properties of, or 
characteristic of, the poppy; papaveraceous. 
Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odour, 


whether in the leaf or apple. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 7. 


papaw (pa-pa’),. [<¢ Sp. Pg. (> NL.) papaya, 
a name of Malabar origin.] 1. The tree Carica 
Papaya, or its fruit. The papaw is native in South 
America, but now widely ditfused throughout the tropics. 
Its height is about 20 feet, and its deeply seven-lobed 
leaves are 2 feet in diameter and borne on fvotstalks 2 
feet long. The fruit is 10 inches long, commonly of an 
oblong form, ribbed, and having a thick fleshy rind. It 
is sometimes eaten raw or made into a sauce, or when 
green is boiled as a vegetable and is also pickled. The 
trunk, leaves, and fruit contain an acrid milky juice (see 
patn), Which has the property of making quickly ten- 
er meat which is boiled with a little of it or wrapped in 
the leaves, or, as it is claimed, merely hung up among 
the leaves. The seeds are an efficacious vermifuge. The 
leaves are saponaceous. Also called melon-tree. 
2. The tree Asimina triloba, or its fruit, native 
in the United States. It is a small tree with lurid 
flowers appearing with the leaves, which, when grown, 
are obovate-lanceolate, thin, and rather large. The smooth 
oblong fruit is 3 or 4 inches long, filled with a sweet pulp 
in which are embedded the bean-like seeds. 


3. A bushwhacker: with reference to the sub- 

sistence or possible subsistence of bushwhack- 

ers on the fruit of the papaw. [Missouri.] 
Also written pawpaio. 

Popeye tree (pa-pa’tré), n. See sp ig 
apaya (pa-pa’yii), n. [NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), < papaiamaram, the native name in Mala- 
bar.] 1. A former genus of trees, the papaws, 
of the order Passifloracez, now included in Ca- 
rica. See Carica and papaw.—2, [l.c.] A tree 
of this genus. 

The slim papaya ripens 


Its yellow fruit for thee. 
Bryant, Hunter's Serenade. 


Papayaceer (pap-f-ya’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < Papaya + -acez.) A tribe of 
trees, the papaw family, of the order Passiflo- 
racez, characterized by the minute calyx, tu- 
bular staminate corolla, and pistillate of five 


erect separate petals. It includes the genera Carica 
and Jacaratia, of tropical and subtropical America, re- 
markable for their mi ky juice, white, yellow, or greenish 
flowers, and pulpy edible berries, 


papayotin (pap-a-yo’tin),». [< Papaya + -ot- 

+ -in2.] Same as papain. 
pap-boat (pap’bot), m. 1. An open vessel used 
for holding pap for children. 

A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a 
kettle, a pap-boat, a spoon for the administration of medi- 
cine to the refractory, and lastly Mrs. Gamp's umbrella. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlix. 
2. Ashell of the family Turbinellidz; a false 
volute, as Turbinella rapha. 
pape!t (pap), m. [ME.: see popel.] A spiritual 
father; a priest; specifically, the Pope. 
The prayer of the pape so incensed the Scot that he 
vowed revenge, and watched the pape with a good cudgel, 


next day, as he crossed the churchyard, where he beat him. 
W. Carr, Traveller's Guide, p. 190. 


pape? (pap), m. [Creole F., lit. ‘pope’; ef. E. 
pope, & bullfinch.) An American finch of the 
genus Cyanospiza or Passerina, C. or P. ciris. 
Also called nonpareil and incomparable. See 
cut at painted finch, under painted. 

sapachieri (pap-shiah’), x. The lapwing: same 
as pea-chicken. 

papejayt, . An old form of popinjay. 

pa ardt, n. [(ME.,<« OF. (and F.) papelard, 
< It. pappalardo, a hypocrite, a glutton, prob. 
< pappa, pap: see pup-.) A dissembler; a flat- 
terer; a hypocrite. 

That papelard, that hym yeldith so,... 
He is the hounde, shame is to seyn, 
That to his casting goth agayn. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 7281. 
papelardiet, ». ([ME., < OF. (and F.) pape- 
lurdie, hypocrisy, < papelard, a hypocrite: see 
papelard.) Hypocrisy. 


paper 


I... have wel lever... 
Wrie me in my foxerie, 
Under a cope of papelardie. 
diom. of the Rose, 1. 6796. 


papelinet (pap’e-lin), x. [F.: see poplin.) A 
rich material made in the seventeenth century 
of silk, and sometimes at least with gold or sil- 


ver thread. The manufacture of papeline is said to have 
been brought from France to Ireland in the eighteenth 
century, and to have led to the manufacture of poplin. 


papelonné (pap-e-lo-na’), a. [F., < papillon, a 
butterfly: see parilion.] In her., covered with 
an imbricated pattern: said of the field or a 
bearing. 

papelotet,. [ME.; appar. connected with OF. 
papin, pap: see pap2.} <A porridge. 


In mylk and in mele to make with papelotea, 
To a-glotye with here gurles that greden after fode. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 75. 


paper (pa’pér),”. anda. ([<« ME. paper, papir, 
aupire = D. papier = MLG. papptr, papir = 
ate MHG. G. papier = Icel. pappir = Sw. pap- 
aid = Dan. papir, < OF. papier, F. papier = Sp. 
g. papel, <L. papyrus, also papyrum (ML. also 
papirus), paper made of papyrus, also a gar- 
ment made from papyrus, prop. the plant pa- 
pyrus, < Gr. warvpo¢ (raztpoc, sometimes tamt- 
pos), the plant papyrus, a kind of rush (see 
papyrus), also anything made of it, as linen, 
cord, ete. The Gr. word for ‘paper’ was 
xaprnc, L. charta: see chart, charter, card1.] I. 
n. 1. A material consisting of a compacted 
web or felting of vegetable fibers, commonly 
in the form of a thin, flexible sheet: used in 
writing, for printing, and for various other pur- 


poses. The fibers most used for writing-papers are 
those of linen and cotton rags, and for printing-papers 
those of straw, wood, paper-cuttings or paper-waste, and 
selected grasses. These fibers are prepared by grinding, 
bleaching, beating, and boiling until they are reduc 
to a fluid pulp, in which state they readily mat or felt 
together when freed from the water in which they are 
suspended. More than 400 varieties of fibers usable for 
this purpose are known; all have curling filaments that 
readily interlace with one another. Paper was formerly 
made wholly by hand, pulp from the vat being dipped 
up in a mold, from which the water drains away, leaving 
a felted sheet, which is then pressed and dried. Some fine 
grades of writing-, printing-, and drawing-papers are still 
made in this way, but the larger part of the paper, for what- 
ever purpose used, is now made by machinery. For some 
purposes, a8 newspaper-printing, the sheet is made in 
continuous webs of very great length, and is printed from 
the uncut roll. Paper is made in a great variety of quali- 
ties, ranging from heavy drawing-board to the lightest tis- 
sue-paper, and in every color and shade. It is cut for the 
trade by accurate machines in a number of sizes, the sheets 
varying somewhat according to fashion or special require- 
ments. (See list of sizes given below.) Paper is also mold- 
ed from the pulp into cartridge-cases, embossed sheets for 
wall-decoration, pails, boxes, and other vessels, boats. bar- 
rels, car-wheels, domes for observatories, bricks, building 
materials, etc., in all of which lightness is combined with 
strength. From the sheet it is transformed by various pro- 
cesses and operations into roofing material, carpets, bags, 
etc. The principal varieties of ordinary paper are — writ- 
ing- and printing-papers, coarse papers for wrapping and 
other purposes, and blotting- and filtering-papers ; while 
some useful kinds are the result of manipulations subse- 
quent to the paper-maker’s work, as lithographic paper, 
tracing-paper, etc. The ordinary counts of paper are the 
quire of twenty-four sheets, the ream of twenty quires (of 
which two are inferior to the other eighteen), and the bun- 
die of two reams. 


2. Apiece, leaf, or sheet of this material. 


Tia as impossible to draw regular characters on a trem. 
bling mind as on a shaking paper. Locke. 


I would see ’em all hang’d before I would e’er more set 
pen to papyr. Villiers, Rehearsal, i. 


3. Any written or printed document or instru- 
ment, as a note, receipt, bill, invoice, bond, 
memorial, deed, etc.; specifically, in the plural, 
letters, notes, memoranda, etc.: as, the private 
papers of Washington. 
Toyous and gind be, 
Now full merily demene you amonge, 
For of his paupires strike oute plain be ye! 
Here hym hhaue I slain and put to dethe stronge. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4785, 


They broughta to me to be signed. 
: ae Dryden, Spanish Friar, ffi. 3. 


Having yesterday morning received a paper of Latin 
verses . . . composed by a youth under age, I read them 
with much delight, as an instance of his improvement. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 207. 
4. A 


panes sheet of news; a newspaper; a 
journal. 
To you all readers turn, and they can look 


Pleased ina who abhor a book. 
sag Crabbe, The Newspaper. 
The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of the 
people is to give them full information of their affairs 
through the channel of the public papers, and to contrive 
that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. Jefferson, Correspondence, IT, 85, 


5. An essay or article; a dissertation on a 
special topic. 


paper 


There was one (subject) he clung to much, and thought 
of alert fro ina special degree available for a series 
of papers in his periodical. Forster, Dickens, lvi. 


6. Negotiable evidences of indebtedness, such 
as promissory notes, bills of exchange, etce.: 
used collectively: as, commercial paper; nego- 
tiable paper. 


Certain it is that a State, as long as it cannot be made 
by law to pay its debts, should have no privilege of issu- 
ing paper of any kind. N. A. Rev., CXXXIX. 574. 


7. The written or printed questions, collec- 
tively, set for an examination.—8. Hangings 
of paper, printed, stamped, or plain; paper for 
covering the walls of interiors. See paper- 
hangings and wall-paper.—9. Free passes of 
admission to a place of entertainment; also, the 
persons admitted by such passes: as, the house 
was filled with paper. [Slang.]—Accommodation 


paper. See accommodation bill, under accumnwdation. 
— Albuminized paper, albumin paper, paper coated 
with albumin, practically always in the form of white of 
egg, as a vehicle for silver pe in ordinary photographic 
processes. Prints upon it have a glossy surface.— Ar- 
rowroot paper, in photog., a so-called plain or non- 
glossy paper for positive prints, coated with a weak solu- 
tion in water of arrowroot, with sodium chlorid and a 
trace of citric acid. It gives good effects for large por- 
traits and landscapes.— Bank-note paper. See bank- 
note.— Blue-process paper. Same as blue-paper.— Bris- 
tol paper, a stout paper of very even texture and smooth 
surface, used for drawing : named from the place of its ori- 
ginal manufacture. Also called Brixtol-board.— Brown 
paper, a gencral name for wrapping-paper of a brown 
color and of all qualities and materials. — Business paper, 
commercial] paper, such as notes, bills of exchange, etc. — 
Calend paper, paper made smooth by the pressure 
of calendering.rollers.—Carbolic-acid or carbolized 
paper. See carbolic.—Carbon paper. See carbon-paper. 
— ese paper. (a) Same as gas ot bale (b) A very 
thin, soft paper, of a faint yellowish or brownish tint, pre- 
pared from the bark of the bamboo. It is much used for 
fine impressions from wood-engravings, and occasionally 
for proofs from steel-plate engravings, etc.— Cobb paper, 
in kbinding, a mottled paper in which brown is the 
leading tint: largely used by English binders for the lin- 
ings or end papers of books in half-calf bindings.— Cold- 
pressed per, paper that has been pressed only on the 
elta, leaving it of a rough surface.— Commercial paper. 
See commercial.—Commodity of brown papert. See 
cla ae Cotton paper, paper prepared from cotton- 
er. 


Cotton paper (charta bombycina), a form of paper said to 
have been known to the Chinese at a remote period, and 
to have passed into use among the Arabs early in the sth 
century. It was imported into Constantinople, and was 
used for Greek MSS. in the 13th century. In Italy and 
the West it never made much ey ‘ 

neye. Brit., XVIII. 144. 


Cram-paper. See cram.—Cream-laid paper, a smooth 
paper of ivory or cream-like color, much used for note- 
paper and envelops.— Cross-rule paper, paper ruled off 
n squares to facilitate the drawing on it of designs for 
weaving, worsted-work, etc., or to aid in making any draw- 
ing in the proper proportions, or in drawing a plan, etc., 
scale. — @ paper, paper thinly coated b 
means of a brush with a concentrated solution of salt wit 
dextrine, or with certain more complicated preparations, 
— Cylinder , paper in which the fibers are drawn 
in one direction and are not fully interlaced.— Distinc- 
tive paper, a kind of protective paper; a silk-threaded 
fiber paper of high quality, such na that used by the United 
States government for the printing of notes, certificates, 
bonds, and other obligations, etc.— Enameled paper, a 
surfaced paper that has been highly polished. Ferro. 
paper, paper that has been rendered sensitive 
the action of light by floating it on or coating it witha 
solution in water of red prussiate of potash and peroxid of 
iron. When exposed to light under a photographic nega- 
tive, a drawing, etc., those parts of the sheet to which the 
light has access through the transparent part of the nega- 
tive or drawing are more or less affected according to the 
length of the exposure and the variation in transparency of 
the originals. When the printing has proceeded as far as 
is desired, the sheet is washed in clear water, and those 
parts which have been protected from the light become 
white, while the parts which the light has affected assume 
a more or less deep tint of blue, which is permanent when 
the sheet is dried. Also called blue-paper.— Fiber-faced 
per, 2 kind of paper used for bank-notes, checks, ete. 
n which shreds and scraps of silk or other fiber are mixed 
with the pulp of the paper to afford a protection against 
forgery. Compare distinctive paper.— Filter paper or 
filtering-paper. See jiller-paper and _/filtering.— Flat 
paper paper unfolded and ready for use in printing. — 
ossil paper. See fossil and asbestos.— Fourdrinier 
paper, paper made in the Fourdrinier machine, in 
which at one end the fluid pulp flows in on felts, and at 
the other end the paper ts delivered dry in the form of an 
endless roll.—Gaine’s paper. Same as parchment paper, 
— Gunpowder paper. e gunpowder.— Hand-made 
aper. See def. 1.— Hard plate-paper, sized paper hav- 
ga hard surface which does not readily take ink or color. 
— Height to paper, in type-founding. the extreme length 
of atype from its face to its foot. In Great Britain and the 
United States the standard height is eleven twelfths of an 
inch. French and German types are higher.— Hot-pressed 
paper, er polished by pressure between heated plates, 
— perfect paper, sheets of inferior quality, usually the 
two ete are of a ream vile rai wrinkled, torn, or 
ecked. — r. See Jndia.—Ingres paper. 
(F. papier Ingres; Tamed from the noted painter P A. D. 
Ingres (died 1867).] A laid paper, showing water-mark, 
of somewhat rough surface, and tinted gray, drab, or the 
like, especially prepared for drawing with crayons.—In 
Papert, in old Eng. law, not yet enrolled on parchment 
or recorded in a final judgment.— Iridescent paper, pa- 
per washed with a solution of nutgalls, iron, and indigo 
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sulphates, sal ammoniac, and gum arabic In water, and 
exposed to the fumes of ammonia.— Japanese per, 
paper made from the bark of the paper-mulberry (Brousso- 
netia papyrifera), soft, silky, transparent, and with a satin- 
like surface. ‘There are various qualities, of which the 
white isthe best and thickest. It is used for expensive 
printing, proofs of plate-engravings, etc.— Laid paper. 
See laid.— Legal-tender paper, paper money declared 
by law to be a legal tender.—Linen paper, paper made 
from linen or flax-fiber : “linen paper was first made in the 
14th century" (Eneyc. Brit., X VIL. 218).— Lithographic 
aper. See lithoyraphic.— Litmus-paper. See litmus.— 
Pott-dried paper, paper in which the sizing is dried by 
atmospheric evaporation.— Low to paper, in printing. See 
low2.— Luminous paper, paper of which the pulp is com- 
pounded with gelatin and a phosphorescent powder. — Ma- 
chine-sized paper, paper made by dipping the web ina 
bath of dissolved rosin and alum.— Manila paper, paper 
made from manila-fiber. It is usually of dull-buff color, 
and is of marked toughness.— Marbled paper, paper 
stained with colors in conventional imitation of variegated 
marbles, It is used chiefly for the linings and covers of 
books. See martding.— Metallic paper. See metailic,.— 
M paper, paper which has only trivial imperfections.— 
Mulberry paper, a kind of paper prepared in China from 
the inner bark of the paper-mulberry.— Negotiable pa- 
per. See newotiable.— Nepal paper, a strong unsized hss 
per, made in Nepal from the pulverized bark of the Daphne 
cannalina.— News paper, a low grade of white printing- 
paper.— N paper, paper of the second sorting, and inferior 
to M paper.— Oiled paper. See o.— On paper, in writ- 
ing; setdown “in black and white.”— Paper- 
machine, a machine for putting a polish on paper, by 
means of a burnishing-stone, by heavy glazed rolls, or 
by any other method.— ‘aper-cli ping machine, a 
machine for trimming the edges of ks or of paper in 
piles, usually a guillotine-knife driven by a considerable 
power, and connected with a gage.— Paper-colorin. 
e, a set of color-rollers, automatically supplie 
with pigment, which give a coat of color to sheets of paper 
fed between them by means of feed-rollers.— Paper-glag- 
ing roller, a roller glazing- or burnishing-machine for pro- 
ducing a glossy surface on paper. — Paper-molding ma- 
chine, a machine for molding paper-pulp to any required 
form.— Paper process of stereotyping, a process of 
making plates for newspaper-printing. A mold of the 
type form is made by beating with a brush prepare! paper- 
pulp on the face of the type: this mold, when dry, is filled 
with type-metal. Workshop Receipta, 4th ser., Stereotyp- 
ing.— Parchment paper, an imitation of parchment, pre- 
ared from ordinary unsized paper by immersing it for a 
ew seconds in a solution of two parts of sulphuric acid or 
oi] of vitriol in one part of water, at a temperature of 60’ F., 
then washing it in cold water, and removing any remain- 
ing traces of the acid by dipping it in a weak solution of 
ammonia. It resembles parchment in appearance, and is 
tough, translucent, glossy, and almost impermeable to wa- 
ter. Also called papirine and Gaine's paper.— Photo- 
graphic paper, any paper used for the purposes of pho- 
tography; especially, the paper, whether albuminized, 
salted, variously sensitized, coated with emulsion, ete., 
used for making positive prints from negatives.— Pitched 
per. Same as tarred paper.— Pizzighelli paper, a 
sensitized platinum paper prepared commercially for pho- 
tographic use. Jt gives a mat surface and clear gray 
tones, which are plete for many subjects.— Plain pa- 
per. (a) Paper that is unruled. (0) In photog., any paper 
that has not a glossy surface, such as that of albuminized 
paper.— Plate-paper, the highest grade of book-paper. 
= Polygraphic paper, a paper specially prepared to re- 
cefve writing or printing in an aniline ink, and to trans- 
fer this readily, under pressure, to another similar sheet 
dampened. The second sheet is then used as a matrix 
from which a number of impressions of the original writ- 
ing can he struck off in a press.— Post paper, a style of 
paper which came into use toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century, especially for letter-writing. 


Post paper seems to have derived its name from the post- 
horn which at one time was its distinguishing mark. 
Ure, Dict., IIT. 494. 


Printing paper, a quality of paper made for printing, 
usually of softer stock and surface than writing-paper, 
and not so hard-sized. The lowest grade is neira, the 


highest is plate.— Rag paper, paper made from the pulp 
of rags. 


The first mention of rag paper occurs in the tract of 
Peter, abbot of Cluny (1122 - 50 4.D.), adversus Judeeos, cap 
6, where, among the various kinds of books, he refers to 
such ag are written on material made “ ex rasuris veterum 
At this early period woollen cloth is proba- 

Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 218, 


Roofing-paper, a coarse, stout paper variously prepared, 
used to cover roofs, It is usually securely and smoothly 
nailed down, and then thickly coated with tar or paint. — 
Ruled paper, writing-paper ruled mechanically with 
lines, for convenience in writing, keeping accounts, etc. 
—Safety-paper, a paper which has been 80 prepared 
chemically, or 80 coated with a chemical pigment, that writ- 
ing on it in ink cannot be effaced or cannot be erased 
without leaving indelible marks on the paper. Such pa- 
er is often used for bank-checks, etc., to guard against 
raud,—Sensitized paper, paper that has been chemi- 
cally treated so that the color of its surface may be altered 
by the action of light, used in the various processes of 
photographic printing. The name is most commonly 
given to paper that has been floated on a bath of nitrate 
of silver, or coated with an emulsion of silver nitrate or 
chlorid; but it is equally applicable to ferropruss{ate 
or blue papers, to bromide papers, to the sensitized pig- 
ment-papers used in the carbon process, to platinum pa- 
ers, or to any others of like character.— Silk paper. 
ame as fissue-paper.— Silver paper. Same as lissue- 
paper.— 8ized paper, paper which has received a thin 
surface of glutinous matter to give it greater strength 
and proper writing-surface.—Sizes of paper, certain 
standard dimensions of paper, the sheets being commer- 
clally cut to those sizes. Printing-, writing-, and draw- 
ing papers of the same names are of different sizes in 
Great Britain and the United States. The sizes most 
used have names and measurements, in inches, as speci- 
fied in the following table, but names the same as here 


a sae . 
ly intended. 


paper 


given are sometimes applied to sizes which are larger or 
smaller. 


English. United States. 
Antiquarian writing.............. 31 x58... 
Atlas drawing.............0.000-- 26 «S34... 
Atlas small drawing.............. 25° Slo ke haes 
Atlas writing 02.0... 0... cc cece cece wees 2 x 33 
Check folio writing. ............0.0 ce ceee 17 x 2 
Columbier drawing ...........+.. 24 x 84h... 
Columbier writing ............... 24x 2 x 84 
Copy, or bastard writing ......... 1X2 aaa 
Crown drawing...............008: 15 X20... 
Crown writing 2.0.0... .. cc cece eee ce eee 165 x19 
Demy drawing ................065 Ve 22 0 ees 
Demy printing ................6.. Vie 2e a eek 
Demy short drawing ............. 144 X20} w..... 
Demy writing ................0.65 15 x 20 16 x 21 
Double atlas drawing ............ 31h X 55 etwas 
Double cap writing. ............22  ceeeee 17 xX 28 
Double crown printing........... 20 K 30... 
Double gery printing. .224 x 35..26 x 88h —........ 
Double elephant writing ......... 263 < 40 26 x 40 
Double medium printing ......... ...... 2% x 38 
Double pot printing......... awl. OZONE copay 
Double royal printing ............ .....- 26 xX 40 
Double superroyal printing....... ...... 29 x 43 
Elephant writing...... L wae G asa 3 23 x 28 22} x 273 
Emperor writing ................. 48 X72 oa eae 
Extra large post writing.......... 165 «21 ia 
Extra size folio writing .......... ...... 19 x 23 
Flat cap writing ............. cee cee ee 14X17 
Folio post writing..............66 0 ceaeee 17 X 22 
Foolscap drawing .............5.- a K 163i 
Foolscap writing..............-.- 134 « 17 12) x 16 
Grand engle........ 0.2.0 ce ee eeee 263 x 40 i. ss 
Imperial drawing ................ 22 x80 sana 
Imperial printing ................ 22 x 30 22 X 82 
Imperial writing................. 22 x 30 23 xX 31 
Medium-and-half printing........ ...... 24 x 30 
Medium printing ..............-- 19 x« 24 19 xX 24 
Medium writing ................. 17} x 22 18 xX 23 
POU WHtng o4ioscced ce meee se Th IS. eS 
Royal drawing ..............0008- 19} x 24 =a. 
Royal Jong drawing .............- hi 1, ae 
Royal printing ................4-- 20 &« 25 20 x 26 
Royal writing ...............0.06- 19 x 24 19 & 24 
Small cap writing ........ eee are rea 18 x 16 
Small double medium printing... ...... x 36 
Small post writing ............... 13 K 164i 
Superroyal drawing .............. 193 X 274 ine 
Superroyal printing ............62 ce eens 22 x 28 
Superroyal writing............... 193 X vol 20 Xx 28 
Thick and thin post writing ...... 154 x 10) ~—i.. 


Soft plate-paper, paper which is thick, unsized, and 
easily receptive of impression.— Special paper, a list 
kept in court for putting down demurrers, etc., to be 
argued.— State paper, a paper relating to the political 
interests or government of a state.— Surfaced paper, 
paper having an added film of whiting, which fills mi- 
nute pits, and adapts it for the printing of woodcuts,— 
Surface paper, paper covered with a thin coat of clay 
or other substance with intent to give a smoother sur- 
face.—Tarred paper, a coarse, thick paper soaked with 
a tar product, used for covering roofs, lining walls, etc., 
with the object of securing warmth and dryness.— Test- 
pe T, litmus- or turmeric-paper, used as a test for alka- 
inity or acidity.—Tissue-paper, 8 very thin paper of fine 
and soft texture, used for wrapping valuable or delicate 
articles, for polishing fine surfaces, for protecting engrav- 
ings in books, etc.; silk paper; silver paper.— Touch and 
trade papers, in the United States, a permit issued by the 
collector of a port, under section 4364 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, to a vessel licensed for carrying on fish- 
ing, authorizing it to “‘touch and trade” at any foreign 
port during the voyage.— Tra -paper, paper so pre- 
pared as to be transparent, and of such texture that it 
will receive marks either in pencil or with pen and ink, 
used for copying a design, etc., by laying it over the origi- 
nal and following the lines carefully with a pencil or ven. 
—Transfer-paper, paper coated thickly with an adhe- 
sive pigment, as lampblack, vermilion, indigo, etc., used 
for transferring a design mechanically to an object on 
which it is to be copied. A sheet of transfer-paper is laid 
upon the object; on this is laid the design executed on 
paper or other thin and yielding material, and the lines 
of the design are then passed over with a hard point, which 
causes the pigment of the transfer-paper to adhere, along 
the lines sed over, to the object under treatment.— 
Tub-sized paper, paper made by dipping each sheet in 
a tub that contains prepare? animal sizing. — Turmeric- 
paper, paper dippe into a hot infusion of turmeric, stron; 
enough to give the paper a pronounced yellow color, an 
dried : used asa test of alkalinity or acidity.— Vellum pa- 
per,a heavy, uniform paper, showing no grain, and having 
a very smooth and fine surface. It is used for some of the 
finest printing. —Waxed paper, paper on which beeswax 
has been rubbed and melted by means of a hot iron: use- 
ful from its impermeabjlity to water.— Whatman 
an excellent brand of English papers, made in 
qualities, with fine or coarse grain. It is used by drafts- 
men and aquarellists, printers of engravings, 4 otogra- 
phers, etc.— Wove paper, paper laid on flannels or felts 
and showing no marks of wires.— -paper, 
more or less coarse paper used for wrapping, varying in 
color usually from pale-buff to brown, made from un- 
bleached manila or old rope. (See also blotting-paper, 
bond-paper, comb-paper, copying-paper, end-paper, lining- 
oe mantfold-paper, rice-paper.) aks 

. a. 1. Made of paper; consisting of paper, 
in any sense: as, a paper box; paper currency. 


I have been told that in China the flying of paper kites 
isa very ancient pastime, and practised much more gener- 
ally by the children there than it is in England. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 497. 


There is but a thin paper wall between great discoveries 
and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 
2. or pari merely in certain written or 
printed statements, and not existing in reality 
or in tangible form: as, a paper army. 


erent 


paper 


I now turn to the other class of critics — those who speak 
without thinking. Their irrepressible contention is only 
too familiar to my ears: ‘‘It is a paper frontier — a frontier 
merely marked by pillars stuck in the sand.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXIT. 480. 


The damage done by speculation consists in lowering the 
price of the whole amount of actual wheat by this enor- 
mous inflation of paper wheat. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., LVITI. 53. 
Paper baron, paper lord, a person who holdsatitle which 
is not hereditary, or Shes tle by courtesy, as a life-peer, 
judge, etc.— Paper blockade, boat, carpet, car-wheel. 
See the nouns.— Pa Book. late, a book oe pampalet 
containing a copy of the record in a legal proc ing, pre: 
pared for examination i Sar appellate court: so ed 
rom being on paper instead of parchment, or in paper 
covers.— Paper cigar, a small cigar covered with paper; 
a cigarette. Di Bleak House.— Pa cloth, cur- 
rency, floor-cloth, money, shell, etc. See the nouns.— 
Paper negative, in photog., a negative made on prepared 
paper. In making such negatives, the dry gelatinobro- 
mide emulsions are especially used, and the operations of 
development, etc., are performed in the same way as for 
a negative on glass. ‘The finished negative is rendered 
translucent, a usual method being to oil it with castor-oil, 
removing the ci iat pa oil by pressing with a hot iron; 
it can then be printed from in the same manner as a glass 
plate. It is important that the paper used shall be homo- 
geneous and free from grain. Such negatives are conve- 
nient from their lightness and unbreakableness. 
paper (pa’pér), v. t. [< paper, n.] 1. To line 
or cover with paper, or apply paper to in any 
way; also, to cover with paper-hangings. 
In a small chamber was my office done, 
Where blinks through paper’d panes the nigh sun. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 50. 


The drawing-room at Todgers's was out of the common 
style: ... it was floor-cluthed all over, and the ceiling, 
including a great beam in the middle, was papered. 

Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, ix. 
2. To fold or inclose in paper.—3. In book- 
binding, to paste the end-papers and fly-leaves 
at the beginning and end of (a volume), before 
fitting it in its covers.—4. To treat in any way 
by means of paper; per orn any operation on, 
such as some kinds of polishing, in which paper 
enters as a material or medium; sandpaper, or 
smooth by means of senupabers =>. o fill, as 
a theater or other place of amusement, with an 
audience mostly admitted by paper—that is, 
by free passes; fill with non-paying specta- 
tors: as, the house was papered nightly during 
his engagement. ([Slang.]—6t+. To register; 
note or set down on paper. 
paper-bark (pa’pér-birk), n. An Australian 
tree, Melaleuca dendron; also, a tree of 
any species of the allied genus Collistemon: all 
so called because their bark peels off in layers. 
paper-birch (pa’pér-bérch), n. See birch, 1, and 
canoe-birch. 
paper-case (pa’pér-kas), n. A box for holding 
writing-paper, and sometimes other materials 
for writing. 
paper-chase (pa’ pér-chas), ». The game of 
hare and hounds, so ealled from the bits of 
paper scattered as ‘‘scent” by the ‘‘hares” to 
guide the pursuit of the “hounds.” 
paper-clamp (pa’pér-klamp), 7. 1. A frame for 
holding one or more newspapers, periodicals, 
pieces of sheet music, or the like, together by 
the backs, with the pages flat so that they may 
be readily turned over and conveniently laid b 
or hung up when not in use; a newspaper-hold- 
er or ney Peer The apparatus which 
firmly holds paper in a paper-cutter. 
paper <p (pa-pér-Klip), n. Same as letter-clip. 
paper-cloth (pa’pér-kléth), n. A fabric par- 
taking of the nature of paper and of cloth, pre- 
ared by the natives of many Pacific islands 
rom the inner bark of the paper-mulberry, the 
breadfruit, and other trees, by a process which 
includes beating it, after soaking, to a partial 
pulp, without wholly destroying the texture. 
paper-coal (pa’pér-k6l), n. A name sometimes 
given toa variety of coal, of Tertiary age, which 
splits up into thin leaves. 
paper-cutter (pa’pér-kutér), 
for cutting paper in piles or in sheets, 


nm. 1. A machine 
or for 
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Paper-cutter. 
a, frame; 5, balance-wheel and regulator; ¢, belt-pulley for drivin 


the shaft; d, table for the paper, with graduated lines; e, hand-whee 

whichcontrols the back pa rga ¢ and regulates the distance between 

different cuts; /, carting kai e, descending diagonally; g, lever mov- 
the knife; 4, shaft moving knife-lever and automatic clamp. 


pers. Itis prepared from paraffin and pure ka- 
olin, and tinted to any shade desired. 
paperer (pa’pér-ér),n. One who applies paper 
to anything; one who covers (as a wall in paper- 
han ) with paper, wraps (as needles) in pa- 
per, or inserts (as pins) in a paper. 
The pins are then taken to the paperers, who are each 
seated in front of the bench. Ure, Dict., III. 580. 


paper-faced (pa’pér-fast),a. Having a face as 
white as paper. 
Thou paper-faced villain. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 12. 


paper-feeder (pa’ pér-fé’dér),n. A contrivance, 
varying greatly in form and principle, for de- 
livering paper from a pile in single sheets to a 
printing-press, envelop-cutter, or a similar ma- 


chine. such feeders may work by pneumatic force, by 
a evolving brush, by friction-fingers, by a gummed claw, 
) 


paper-file (pa’pér-fil), n. A device to hold let- 
ters or other papers kept in order for reference. 
paper-folder (pa’ pér-fol’dér),n. 1. Same as pa- 
pete 2. [Eng.]—2. Same as folding-ma- 
ine. 
r-gage (pa’pér-gaj), ». A gage or rule for 
vheataniug the type-face of matter to be printed 
and the width of the ae bone margin. 
paper-glosser (pa’pér-glos’ér), n. 1. A hot- 
press for glossing paper or cards.— 2. A work- 
man who gives a smooth surface to paper. 
paper-hanger (pa’pér-hang’ér),n. One whose 
employment is the hanging of wall-papers. 
per- (pa’pér-hang’ing), n. 1. The 
operation of fixing wall-papers or paper-hang- 
ings to walls.— 2, pl. Paper, either plain or 
variously ornamented, used for covering and 
adorning the walls of rooms, etc.: so called be- 
cause they form a substitute for the earlier 
hangings of cloth or tapestry. Paper-hangings 
were not introduced into Europe until the seventeenth 


century ; their use in China and Japan for screens and par- 
tial wall-coverings is of great antiquity. 


Dolls, blue-books, paper-hangings (are) lineally descend- 
ed from the rude sculpture-paintings in which the ita 
tians represented the triumphs and worship of their : 
kings. H. Spencer, Universal 88, p. 22, 

paper-holder (pa’pér-hél’dér), n. 1. A box or 
receptacle for holding paper, as writing-paper, 
etc.—2. A paper-clamp or -clip. 

paper-hornet (pa’pér-hér’net), n. Any hornet 
or other wasp which builds a papery nest. 

The position of the paper-hornets’ nesta . . . [is] vari- 
ously asserted to be indicative of a “hard” or ‘‘open” 


winter, as they chance to be placed in the upper or lower 
branches of a tree. Pop. Set. Mo., II. 642. 


paper-knife (pa’pér-nif), n. Same as paper- 
cutter, 2. 

paper-machine (pa’pér-ma-shén’), n. A ma- 
chine for making paper. 

paper-maker (pa’ pér-ma’kér), n. One who 
manufactures paper or who works at paper- 
making.— Paper-makers’ felt. See felt1. 


trimming the edges of books, pamphlets, ete.; paper-making (pa’pér-ma’king),». The art or 


@ paper-clipping machine. ee cut in next 
column.— 2, A flat thin blade of ivory, bone, 


process of manufacturing paper.— Paper-making 
machine. Same as paper-machine. 


hard wood, tortoise-shell, vuleanized rubber, De per tisebier (pa’pér-mir’blér),n. Amarker 


or the like, used to cut open the leaves of books 


of marbled paper; a workman engaged in pa- 


and other folded papers, and also for folding per-marbling. 


paper.— 4G, 


paper-cutter, a peper-cutting machine paper-mill (pa’pér-mil),. A mill in which pa- 


provided with apparatus that regulates with exactness per is manufactured. 


the space between different cuts. 


paper-day (pa‘pér-da), n. In common-law 


paper-mulberry (pa’ pér-mul’ ber-i), n. See 


Broussonetia. 


papeterie 
paper-office (pa’pér-of’is),. In England: (a) 
An ancient office in the palace of Whitehall, 
London, wherein state papers are kept. (b) An 
office in the Court of Queen’s Bench where the 
records belonging to that court are deposited. 
Assia aie miiaeea 
aper- (pa’pér-pulp), 2. e fine pulp pre- 
pared bor Piakiig paper from any of the various 
materials used for this purpose. See paper, 1. 
paper-punch (pa’pér-punch), ». An implement 
for piercing or making holes in paper for pur- 
oses of cancellation, for passing a cord through 
it to facilitate filing on a rod or hook, or for 
any other purpose. 
paper-reed (pa’pér-réd), ». The papyrus. 
This kinde of reede, which I have englished Paper reede, 


... is thesame... that paper was made of in Egypt. 
Gerarde, Herball (ed. 1597), p. 37. 


The paper reeds by the brooks . . . shall wither. 
Isa. xix. 7. 

paper-ruler (pa’pér-ré“lér), n. One who or an 

instrument or machine which traces straight 

lines on paper for any purport 
paper-rush (pa’pér-rush), n. The 
paper-sailor (pa’pér-sa‘lor), n. 

nautilus or argonaut. 
paper-shell (pa’pér-shel), ». A soft-shelled 

crab. A few hours after shedding, when the shell has 


hardened so that on denting with the finger it springs 
back with a slight noise, the paper-shell becomes a crackler. 
paper-size (pa’pér-siz), n. A size for paper. 
See size2, 
paper-spar (pa’pér-spiir), n. A form of erys- 
tallized calcite occurring in very thin plates. 
paper-splitting (pa’ pér-split‘ing), n. The oper- 
ation of separating the two faces of a sheet of 
paper, so as to form two sheets from one. It is 
one by firmly cementing a piece of muslin to each face, 
and when it is dry pulling the pieces apart. A 1 
the paper adheres to each piece of cloth, from whic 
disengaged by dampening. 
paper-stainer (pa’pér-sta’nér), n. A maker of 
paper-hangings. 
paper atock (pa’pér-stok),. Material, such as 
rags, etc., from which paper is made. 
paper-tester (pa’pér-tes‘tér), n. A machine 
for testing the tensile strength of paper. It 
consists essentially of two holders sliding in a frame, the 
per being clamped between them and stretched by 
rawing forward one of the holders by means of a screw. 
The strain transmitted by the paper strip to the second 
holder lifts a weighted lever, the movement of which is 
shown by a pointer on a scale which indicates the break- 


ing ae te (pa’ pér-tra) 1. Th = 
paper-tree (pa’pér-tre), n. 1. @ paper-mul- 
berry.— 2. The Nepal paper aheub; Daphne 
cannabina, of the Himalayan region.— 3. An- 
other shrub, Edgeworthia Gardneri, of India, 
China, etc., whose bark prepared like hemp 
forms a superior paper-material.—4. A tree, 
Streblus (Trophis) asper, called paper-tree of 
Siam, though common in the fae) ee 
paper-washing (pa’pér-wosh’ing), #. ho- 
og. water which has been used to wash prints: 
especially the first changes of water in which 
silver prints have been washed before boning. 
Such water takes from the paper a certain amount of 8 


ver, which it is profitable to recover if the water is in con- 
siderable quantity. 


y 

paper-weight (pa’pér-wat), n. A small heavy 
object used to lay on loose papers to keep them 
from being scattered; especially, one made for 
the purpose and somewhat decorative, as a slab 
of marble, a plate of glass, or the like, with or. 
without a bronze or other figure to serve as a 
handle, or a mass of glass decorated with vari- 
ous objects inclosed in it, and the like. 

A paper-weight form’d of a bronze lizard writhing. 


F. Locker, 
papery (pa’pér-i), a. 


apyrus. 
he paper- 


er of 
it is 


[< paper + -y}.] Like 
paper; having the thinness and consistency of 
paper; having the appearance or texture of 


er. 
His kitling eyes begin to runne 
Quite through the table, where he spies 
The hornes of paperie butterflies. 
Herrick, Oberon's Feast. 
papescent (pa-pes’ent), a. [Irreg.< pap? + 
-escent.} Containing pap; having the qualities 
of pap. 

Some of the cooling, lactescent, papescent plants. as 
cichory, lettuce, dandelion, . . . are found effectual in 
hot countries. Arbuthnot, Aliments, vii. § 30. 

papesst (pa’pes),». [< OF. (and F.) papesse, < 

pape, pope, + fem. suffix -esse: see pope! and 
-e38.] A female pope. 

Was the history of that their monstrous papess [Pope 


courts, one of certain days in each term ap- paper-muslin (pa’pér-muz‘lin), m. A glazed Joan) of our making? 


pointed for spell | the causes specially entered muslin used for dress-linings and the like. 


in the paper or roll of business for argument. 


paper-nautilus (pa’pér-n4’ti-lus), n. The pa- 


Bp. Hall, Honour of Married Clergy, ii. 9. 
papeterie (pap-e-tré’), n. [F., < papetier, one 


paper-enamel (pa’pér-e-nam’el),n. Anenam- per-sailororargonaut. Seeargonaut, Argonau- who makes or sells paper, < papier, paper: seo 


eling preparation for cards and fine note-pa- 


tid, and nautilus. 


paper.) A case or box, usually somewhat or- 


papeterie 


namental, containing paper and other mate- 
rials for writing. 

papeyt, ». [Also pappey; appar. < papel.) 1. 
A house where papes or priests resided. 

Then come you to the papey, a proper house, wherein 
some time was kept a fraternitie, or brotherhood of 8. 
Charitie, and S. John Evangelist, called the pa [flor 
poore impotent Priests (for in some language Priests are 
called Papes). Stowe, London (ed. 1633), p. 156. 


Paphiidez. 

Pap (pa’fi-an),a.andn. [< L. Paphius, < 
Gr. Ilégcoc, Paphian, < Gr. Tagoc, L. Paphos, Pa- 
phus, a town in rus celebrated for its temple 
of Aphrodite.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Paphos, a city of Cyprus sacred to Aphrodite 
(Venus), and containing one of her most cele- 
brated temples. 

For even the Paphian Venus seems 


A oddest o’er the realms of love, 
When silver-shrined in paar a grove. 


. G, Rossetti, Jenny. Papilionacex (pa-pil’i--na’sé-6), n. pl. 


Hence —2. Pertaining to Aphrodite orherrites. 
—8. [l.c.] In conch., of or pertaining to the 
Paphiide. 

n. 1. Aninhabitant of Paphos; a Cypriot 
Brewer.—38. 
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pean swallowtail, P. machaon, as the type species of the 
genus ; Scudder (1872) decides that P. antiopa is the type. 

y most entomologists the name is now restric to 
swallow-tailed butterflies having ample wings, triangu- 
lar fore wings, 
hind wings con- 
cave next to the 
body and usually 
extended behind 
into a tail before 
the anal angle, and 
outer margin of 
hind wings den- 
tate, with the teeth 
quite prominent 
near the tail. The 

enus thus defined 

of world-wide distribution, with about 350 species. The 
common yellow and black butterfly of North America, P. 
turnus, is agood example. Another is the common swal- 
low-tailed butterfly of Europe, P. machaon, with long an- 
tenn, very short palpi, and the hind wings tailed. This 
species expands about three and one half inches, is yellow 
and black, with a red spot at the anal angle. Some of the 


Full-grown Larva, half natural size, of Phile- 
nor Swallowtail (Papilio philenor). 


papilios are giants, as P. antimachus of Africa, expanding 
about eight inches. See Equites, 2, and also cut under Pa- 
contd 


pu &. 
8. [l. c.] Some or any butterfly; especially, a 
member of the genus Papilio. INL 


(Linneeus, 1792), fem. pl. of parionacess : see 
papilionaceous.} A suborder of leguminous 
plants, characterized by united sepals, and pa- 
pilionaceous petals imbricated with the highest 
(or standard) exterior. It includes 11 tribes, 


papillitis 


borne upon the tori angulares of the mouth of some echi- 
noderms, as among the brittle-stars. See pala, 2.— Cir- 


cumvallate or calyciform papille. See circumvallate. 
— Conical or filiform papiile, minute conical, tapering, 
or cylindrical ensely 


illee, set over the bbs a of 

the dorsum o e tongue, and terminating yina 
tuft of simple papille, whose horny epithelial covering 
forms hair-like processes. These processes give the tongue 
its furred or velvety appearance. Also called ville 
minimz. See cut under tongue. — pa See 
engorge.— Foliate pa , small folds of mucous mem- 
pane pine iis 7 ine rongue, immediately in front of 
e anterior pillar o e palate. — Pungiform pile, 
papille intermediate in size and number Bonroen t e cir- 
cumvallate and the conical papillex, scattered over the dor- 
sum of the tongue, but more numerous along the sides and 
atthetip. They are deep-red in color and of rounded form, 
and are narrowed at their attachment like a mushroom, 
whence the name. See cut under tongue.— Gustatory 
papilis, the papillae of taste — the circumvallate, the fun- 

e 


alge and the conical papille. See cut under tongue.— 
apilla, a conical or fungiform papilla projecti 
from the bottom of the hair-follicle in e base of the 


hair-bulb. See second cut under hair1,— pa- 
pills, a slight elevation on the edge of each eyelid, near 

e inner end, punctured at its apex by the aperture of 
the lacrymal canal.— Mushroom pa: the fungiform 
papillw of the tongue.— Optic See optic, and 
cut under eye!.— Pa: acusticn, the ri formed by 
the organ of Corti; the papilla spiralis.— Pa: conics. 
Same as conical papill#.— Pa cutis. Same as papil- 


lw of the skin.— Papillse ormes, Same as Fl 
pille.— Papille foliates. Same as foliate pa .— Pa- 
ormes. Same as fungiform papillz.— Papil- 


maxims. Same as circumvallate 
medizs. Same as fu 
conical 


Same as pa } dae ream 


&.— Pa: 
a F 
apilis of the kidney, the 
called Pamala. 


or Cyprian.— 2. A prostitute. : da: also 
1. c.) In conch., any member of the Paphiidg. 26 subtribes, and 319 genera. __ apices of the Malpighian pyramids : 
fhe DEAD) n pe (NEG < Papha Papilionaceous (pé-pi'i-o-nd’shius), a. [—F, Seecttunder tdney Fapillm of the skin, numberles 
+ -idz.) A tamily of siphonate bivalves, typi- P@pilionacé = Sp. papiliondceo = Pg. papiliona- parts (compound ‘Papilie) vascular, nervous, and highly 
fied by the genus Paphia. They have the ce hone ceo = It. papilionaceo, papi- aap which rise upon the free surface or papillary 
aatine and Grergon, he abel eblniinal wi th glionaces, < NL. papitiona vert fhe corm ot ue ain, beat the epidermia 
ligament lodged in an internal cardinal pit, the cardinal ceus, <C L. papitlio(n-), but- of touch. They phon Pi end amall ln any Arete 


teeth simple, compressed, and the lateral teeth rudimen- 
. The princi genera are Paphia and Ervillia. 
Most of these shells are found in tropical seas. 
parien code. ee co ia 
papier (pap-ia’), n. .: see paper. aper.— 
Pa erbulle, a paper ofa vellowiall of rose color used by 
en and by architects for their working drawings. 
Sometimes incorrectly written papier Bull. Pa fer of 
Same as ice-paper.— Papier Joseph, fine sil 


terfly: see Papilio.} 1. Re- 
sembling the butterfly.— 2. 
In bot., having the corolla 
shaped like a butterfly, such 
as that of the pea. 4 papilio- 
naceous flower consists of a large See cut under skin. — Pap Same as 38 
upper petal, called the standard or of the Iidney.— Papilis tactus, the tactile papilis; the 
vexillum, two lateral petals called Papille of the skin.— Papiliso vallates. Same as circum- 


body endowed with com vely little sensibility, but in 

some places, especially the pane and plantar surfaces of 

the hands and feet, and about the nipple of the b 

they are very large and numerous, and set in special curv 

lines, thus throwing up the cuticle into the many little 

ridges observable at the tips of the fingers, for example. 
iiss renales. 


Papilionaceous Flower 
hasecolus vulgarrs, 
with one of the wings re- 


. = mAch ler- moved. s,standard; w, alse or wings, and two intermediate &.— Pa’ mamm», the mammilla or ni 
eee pga eper.— Papier maché, See papier mich wing; 4, keel. seers forming a carina or keel. ha villasp , the organ of Corti: 0 called from 
semi-transparent r, used for covering candy-boxes, _ See also cut under corolla, he appearance it presents to superficial inspection as it 
jelly-pots, etc. and f lor writing-paper when it is desirable Papilionids (pa pee ees n. pl. (NL. winds spirally throughout the cochlea upon the basilar 
to have it light for corres ENehée- Pa ier vergé, a (Leach, 1819), < ’apilio(n-) + -idz.] A fam- membrane.— Tactile papills, the papille of the skin, 


especially those containing tactile corpuscles; in Vermes 


paper which, when viewed Moar ney ight, appears ily of butterflies, 


A ceca a eee lr AT espe by th he feiss ean of eh Ie eri 

: “ames aha’ : oy genus apilio papillar (pap’i-lir),a. [= F. papillaire = Sp. 
papier mch6 (ep mbahk) | (Fponier Eo tae raptor Be pep Ee fares Ch 
paper (see aper); mdché, pp. of mdcher. chew. ©4 the highest of panier, < L. papilla, nipple: see papilia.] 
macerate rd L. Masticaré johewes see Wmastioate. the diurnal i- ike a pa ila; in bot., same as papillate. 
A material composed principally of paper (to ‘optera, or K papillary PP ries: ats te Haris: see 
which other substances may beaddedtoimpart P@locera. = They papillar.) 1. Like a papilla; papilliform; of or 


special qualities), usually prepared by palpin ve broad wings 


®& mass 0 poet to a doughy consistence, w 
can be molded into any desired form. Ornaments 
for panels and ceilings, picture-frames, and the like, ana- 
tomical models, jars, boxes, and even boats and car-wheels, 
are made from it. A finer sort is made b pasting together 


pertaining to papille.—2. In entom., rounded 
at the tip, and often somewhat constricted near 
the base: applied to thick processes.—3. Pro- 
vided with es ees papillate; consisting of 
papille; papillose: as, the papillary layer of 
the skin; the papillary surface of the tongue.— 


: erect in repose, the 
1c hind wings concave 
along the abdominal 
border, slender an- 
tenns with the knob 
straight or scarcely 
curved, slender bod 


h f fa particular kind ; in this way trays y 
au dishow ace made: : mold regulatitig ihe: exact cure of sbi Leah functional the papi per tne tad ; seaged a ingeteminra st 
Sete gtine pot cia Lae ora? HOSP tet curmia oy eno Hatt “Replay icles ore 
: ring the i and directed forward. ge ° , es . 
ration with the paper-pulp of real, glu, potash, dry. ‘Thelarve aresmooth qi ital ie dae reins, papillate (pap i- lat), 4. {¢ NL. *papillatus, 
ng-oll, and other ingredients. When kneaded, itacquires Or only moderately a girdie. covered with papills (L. papillatus, shaped like 


pilose, never spinose, 

thicker in front, tapering behind, with two retractile ten- 
tacles on the segment behind the head. The chrysalids 
are naked, angular, fastened to a button of silk, and hung 
by a silken loop a little above the middle of the body. 
The family is divided into 2 subfamilies, Papilioning and 


a bud), < L. papilla, nipple, bud, ete.: see pa- 
pilla.) 1. Formed into a papilla; papillary or 
apilliform.—2. Studded with papille; papil- 
iferous; papillary; in bot., covered with papil- 
le, or ending ina pe illa. Also papillated. 
at), v. 


the consistency of plastic wax or clay, and may be culored 
asd and molded into anyshape. When dried it has 
many of the properties of wood — is hard, strong, and ad- 
mits of being cut, carved, or polished. 


papilette (pap-i-let’), n. [OF., also papilete, 
ampiletie, papillote, papillotte, a spangle, lit. a 


ing, to which some add Parnassiing. [Other forms illate (pa ‘in ; pret. an L. 
utterfly: see papillote.] Same as paillette. of the word are Papiliones (Dalman, 1816); Papiltonida pap | ee y . ‘en a 
Pe rie Leach, 1815); Papitionidea (Latreille, 1802); and Papi. lated, ppr. papillating. [< papillate,a.] I, in- 
Papilio (pa-pil’i-o), m. (NL. (Linnus),<¢ L. {eae (Boisduval,1829).] See also cuta eiaee Papilio” trans. To icen or become a papilla. 


papilio(n-), a butterfly; whence ult. E. pavilion, II. trans. To cover with papillm; place pa- 


pill on. 
Something covered by numerous small prominences, as 
) F surface of an ordinary counterpane. 
H. Spencer. 
papillate-scabrous (pap’i-lat-ska’brus), a. In 
bot., scabrous or rough from the presence of 
apillife (pap-i-lif’e-rus) cL 
a erous (pap-i-lif’e-rus),a@. [<L. papilla 
EnIpple: bud, + ferre = E. bear!.] 1. 41 bot. 
same as papillate.—2, In entom., bearing one 
or more fleshy excrescences: specifically ap- 
plied to the abdomen when two soft flesh 
organs can be protruded from behind the penul- 
timate segment, secreting a milky fluid, and 
yielding a strong unpleasant odor, as in cer- 
tain Staphylinide. 
papilliform (pa-pil’i-form), a. [= F. papilli- 
orme, < L. papilla, papilla, + forma, form.] 
aving the form of a papilla; shaped like or 


Papilioning (pa-pil’i-d-ni’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Papilio(n-) + -inz.) e of two or three sub- 
families of Papilionidz, containing the genus 
Papilio and its allies. 

papilionine (pa-pil’i-6-nin), a. Resembling or 
relating to the Paptlioning ; pertaining to true 
papilios. 

papilla (pa-pil’&), ».; pl. papille (-6). : [= F, 

. pa- 


.v.) 1. [t.¢c.] A general name of all lepi- 
dapisrs before the introduction of the binomial 
nomenclature in zodlogy.— 2. A notable genus 
of butterflies: a name variously used. (a) By 


Linneeus (1758), for all butterflies then known : equivalent 
to Rhapolocea. (6) By Fabricius (1798), for buttertlies of 


papille = Sp. papila = Pg. It. apilla, 

pilla, a nipple, teat, also a bud, a pimple, dim. 
of papula, a pustule: see papula. Cf. papl.] 1. 
A pap, teat, or nipple of a mammary gland; 
amammilla. Hence—2. Something hke a pa- 
pilla; a papilliform part or process. (a) In anat., 
any mammillary process, gen y of small size, soft tex- 
ture, and sensitive, and su ng a tactile function: as, 
the papill2 of the tongue; the papilz of the finger-ti 
(5) In entom., a small fleshy elevation or process; specifi- 
cally, one of two soft malodorous organs which can be thrust 
out from behind the penultimate abdominal segment in 
certain rove-beetles. (c) In bof., a small protuberance; 


Philenor Swallowtail (Papilio pAtienor), half natural size. 


a nipple-shaped projection.— Anal inthe Apkt- resembling a papilla; mammilliform 
the families ¥: halidx and Papilionid#. (c) By Schrank did or plant-lice, slight fleshy protu ces at the end of § & papiia, 4 ‘ 
1) forthe N the abdomen, found only in the male, and used asclaspers, P&@Dillitis (pap-i-li'tis) »n. (NI., ¢ L. papilla, 


Ais espa alone. (ad) By Latreille (1805), for 


e Papilionidez alone. Westwood (1840) gives the Euro.  — papills, small ossicles or papillate nodules papilla, + -ifs.] Inflammation of the optic 


papillitis 


papilla. See choked disk (under disk), and optic 
aad (under neuritis). ' : ' 
apilloma (pap-i-16’ mi), n.; pl. papillomata 
wna-th). INL. < L. papilla, papilla, + -oma.] 
tumor, uy small, growing on some ex- 
ternal or internal surface, composed of vascu- 
lar connective tissue covered with epidermis 
or epithelium, and formed by the ayer ena? 
of a normal papilla or of a group of several, 
or resembling a structure thus formed. It in- 
cludes corns, warts, condylomata, mucous tubercles, and 
some forms of polypi and villous tumors.— Papilloma 
neuropathicum. Same as nevus unius laters (which 
see, under nevus).— Zymotic papilloma, frambeesia. 
papillomatous (pap-i-lom’a-tus), @ (< NL. 
papilloma(t-) + -ous.] Of the nature of or char- 
acterized by papilloma. 
Dr. Newman was then led to remove a small fragment 


ce the Bes obo rapilemawus which presented the microscopic appear- 
ces 0 omatous adenoma. 


Lancet, No. 3412, p. 128. 

apillose (pap’ ids), is (= F. A taped =Pg. 
Pe papilloso, < NL. *papillosus, ¢ L. papilla, a 

nipple: see papilla. ull of papille ; apil- 

liferous; papular; pimply; wart : used loose- 


ly of many studded or bossed surfaces scarcely 
owe within the technical definition of papil- » 
te 
papillote (pap’i-lot), n. (F., < OF. papillot, a 
little butterfly, dim. of apillon, <L. papilio(n-), 
butterfly: see Papilio. fA curl-paper: so called 
because appearing like a butterfly on the head. 


I wish you could see him Sy alee of his papillotes. 


pole, Letters, II. 132. 
papillous (pap’i-lus), a. [< NL. *papillosus: 
see papillose. Bi Same as papillose. Arbuthnot, 


Aliments, i. 

papillula (pa-pil’i-li), ».; pl. papiive (-16). 
[NL.: see papillule. Sai a8 sllule. 

pap pillulate (pa-pil’a-lat),a. [<« NL. *papillula- 
tus, < papillula, papillule: see peri wie®) Be- 
set with papillule finely papillose or papular: 
specifically applied in entomology to a surface 
having scattered rounded elevations or depres- 
sions, each with a small central elevation. 

papiliule (pap’i-lil), m. [« NL. papillula, dim. 

L. papilla, a nipple: see papilla.] Inentom.: 

(a) A tubercle or verruca with a small] but dis- 
tinct central elevation: also applied to a small 
depression, as a variole, when it has a central 
raised part. (b) A minute papilla, or soft fleshy 
elevation. 

Papin’s digester. See digester. 

papion (pap’i-on),. [<F. papion = Sp. papion, 

Tee): a baboon (cf. ML. papto(n-), a 

kind of wild dog); OF. babion, ete., a baboon: 
see baboon.] A baboon of the genus ‘Cynocepha- 
lus, as C. hamadryas (or babuin); a hamadryad; 
especially, the dog-headed baboon, which was 
revered and mummified by the Egyptians. See 
cut under baboon. 

papish (pa’pish), a. and ». A corrupt or dia- 
lectal form of papist. 

Mark my last words— an honest living get; 


Beware of papishes, and learn to knit. 
Gay, The What d’ ye Call it, fi. 4. 


They were no better than Papishes i did not believe P 
in witchcraft. Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, vii. 


papisher (pa pish-ér), n. [< pa de +-erl.] A 
papist or Romanist. [Prov. 
All that I could win out of him was mS ne were ‘‘mur- 
dering papishers.” . Blackmore, Lorna Doone, fii. 
papismt (pa’pizm),». [<F. papisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. papismo, eML ee ismus, < LL. (ML.) papa, 


pope see popel, 7} he system of which the 
ope is the head; popery. 

When I was gone, they set up the whole Papism again, 
to the contempt of the late King and Council of England, 
without either statute or proclamation. 

Bp. Bale, quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., xxi. 


Ye forsake the bac bean Pert of S. Paul for the hell- 
ish Sophistry of Papinn. Milton, Church-Government, ii. 2. 


papist (pa’pist), n.anda. ([< F. plete = Sp. 

Pg. It. pa ista, < ML. *papista, < papa, pope: 

a pope}.) I, n. One who acknowledges the 

me authority of the Pope or of the Church 

of Rome: a Roman Catholic; a Romanist: usu- 
ally a term of opprobrium. 


Now papists are to us as those nations were unto Israel. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 6. 


On the throat of the Papiset 
He fastened his hand. Whittier, St. John. 
I. a. Of or pertaining to Roman Catholics 
or Roman Catholicism. 
papistic (pa-pis’tik),a. [= F. papistique = It. 
papistico; as papist + -ic.) Same as papisti- 
cal. 
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papistical (pa-pis’ti-kal), a. [< papistic + -al.] 
f or pertaining to popery or the papal system; 
of, pertaining to, or adherent to the Church of 
Rome and its doctrines, ceremonies, traditions, 
ete.; popish: commonly used opprobriously. 
Others, forsooth, will haue a congregation, 
But that must be after another fashion 
Zhen Our eee nase allow —no church at all — 
or papisticall, 
cm Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


Whose (St. Sebastian's} picture. .. I have often observed 
erected over the Altars of many papisticall Churches. 
oryat, Crudities, I. 129. 


Pi yb the Fourth of cae was not unfriendly to 
this papusical Ervlect of Depa an Italian cardinal on the 
English throne. «, Curios, of Lit., IIL. 271. 
pa Distically ( ( pa-pis’ ti-kal-i) ,adv. Ina papisti- 
cal manner. 
papistry (pa’pis-tri),n. [< papist + rd The 
system, doctrines, and ceremonies of the Church 
Mv a term of opprobrium. 


of Rome; popery: usuall 
papel + -ize + -ed?.) 


a papizedt (pa’pizd), a. 
Conformed to popery. 


Protestants cut off the authori 
of that age. 


apler (pap’lér), 
Halliwell (Prov. E 
papmeat (pap’mét),n. (< ME. papmete; < pap? 
+ meat.) Soft food for infants; pap. 
I cannot bide Sir Baby; . . . keep him off, 


And pamper him with papmeat. 
Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 


papmouth (pap’mouth), ». An effeminate man. 
alliwell. [Prov. Eng 


» Papoose, pappoose (pa-pés’ ),”. (Amer. Ind.] A 
orth American Indian babe or young child, 


from all zd writers 
er, Holy War, p. 160. 


fend) pap2.) Milk-pottage. 


Apache Papooses. 


commonly carried by its mother bound up and 
strapped to a board, or hung up so as to be out 
of harm’s way. 

papoose-root (pa-pés’rét), n. The blue cohosh, 
Caulophyllum thalictroides. Its root is said by 
some to be an emmenagogue. 


papoosh ( A ésh’),”. Same as baboosh. R. F. 
Burton, hl- ledinah, p. 183. 

pappan (pap’an), ». [Malay: see mias.) An 
orang-utan. See mias. 

papas, 7 See papas. 
oppes (pap’é-#), ». (NL. (Ecklon and Zey- 


her, 1835), named after Karl W. L. Pappe, who 
wrote on the flora of Leipsic, 1827-8.] A small 
hard-wood tree, a genus of a single South Afri- 
can species, P. Capensis, belonging to the poly- 
petalous order Sapindaceg and the tribe Nephe- 
lice, distinguished by the tees flowers, soli- 
tary ovules, deep-lobed or ided fruit, and 
unequally five-lobed calyx. The oblong leaves are 
crowded at the end of the spreading branches, and have 
between them panicled racemes of minute flowers fol- 
lowed by an edible red frait of two or three hard globose 
lobes, the size of a cherry, and known as twild 
wild prune, a source of vinegar, wine, and oil. 
some wood is made into small furniture, etc. 
appiferous (pa-pif’e-rus), a. [<« NL. pappus 
: +P. ferre=E ‘ . bear\,) In bot., bearing a pap- 


um and 
e hand- 


pus. 
pappoose, 7. See papoose. 
pappose, pappous (Pap 08), -us),a. [= Pg. pa- 
so = It. papposo, < NL. *papposus, < pappus, 
own, pappus: see pappus.] Downy; fur- 
nished with a pappus, as the achenia of many 
composite plants, as thistles and dandelions. 
That pa age growing upon the ips of some of 


them tanedel, dt ese they are capable of being wafted 
with the wind. Ray, Works of Creation, 1. 


pap-pox (pap’poks), ». Same as cowpor. 


papyret, 


papyre 
The appearances in Ceely’s and my own drawings are 
suggestive of a possible origin of the term Cow-pox or 
Pap-poz. Lancet, No. 8419, p. 503. 


pappus (pap’us),”. [= F. pappe= - papo = 
It. pappo, < NL. pap- 7 
pus, down, pappus,< Gr. 
mantoc, down, a8 that 
on seeds of certain 
plants (cf. warroorép- 
para, seeds with down), 
or the first down on the 
chin: so called in allu- 
sion to its whiteness 
(as if ‘white hair’), < 
waNTOC, & ndfather: 
see papal.| Down, as 
that on the seeds of 
some ta a Specifical- 
ly — (a) bot., a tuft on an 
achene or other fruit; any 
form or structure which takes 
the place of the limb of the 
calyx on the achenes of the 
Compositz. It may exist in 
the form of a rudimentary 
cap, scales, bristles, or hairs, 
or in various modifications. 
a also cut under . 
don. (6b) In entom., fine thick 
down covering a surface. (c) 
The first downy hair on the 
chin. 
pappy! (pap’i), a 
soft; succulent. 


Tender and pappy flesh. 


Various forms of Pappus. 


(a) Taraxacum officinale; 
(6) Cntcus arvensis, (c) Che- 
nactis Douglastt, (a) Bidens 
bipinnata, te) Boltonta cam- 
pestris; (/) Centaurea Cyanus. 


(< pap! + -y1.] Like pap; 


Wiseman, Surgery, v. 9. 


The loosened earth (of a marsh] swelled into a soft and 
pappy substance. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, i. 8. 


pappy? (pap’i), x. [A childish dim. of papal 
or paps 3} Papa; father: a childish ate 
pap-spoon (pap’ spin), n . A spoon for pap; a 
spoon for feeding infants 
There is a gentleman... wid . .. BShould have a sil- 
ver pap-spoon at a rate, if the teaspoon is irrevocably 
accorded to his riv 
Thackeray, Titmarsh among Pictures and Books. 


Papuan (pa ‘tan), a.andn. [< Papua (see 
def.) + “any Of or pertaining to Papua 
or New te a lee island north of Aus- 
tralia, now divided among Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Germany. — Papuan P: paradise- 
bird. See Paradisea.— Shes pose penguin. See penguin. 
— Papuan subregion, in 20dgeog., a region embracing 
not only the island of Papua or New Guinea, but also the 
islands zoologically related to that. 


II. n. 1. An inhabitant of Papua.—2. One 
of a savage race of black color, dolichoceph- 
alic, with crisp, frizzled hair, inhabiting many 
islands and island- prune of the Pacific near 
Australia: so called from the island of Papua 
or New Guinea. 

ca de (pa Lr OB), -} pl. papule (-18). [=F 

pdpula = Pg. papula, < me ula, 

a tae pin le. Cf. papilla and pimp yay 
In med., a small inflammatory elevation of ihe 
skin not containing liquid visible to the naked 
eye; a pimple.—2. In anat. and zodl., same as 
papilla. 

papular (pap’ i-lir),a. [< papula +-ar3.] Same 
as papulose. 

papulation (pap-i-la’shon), ». [< papule + 
-ation.) The development of papules: 

papule (pap’al), ». [< F. papule, < L. papula, 
a pimple: see papula.] A papula or pimple. 

The intensely red skin was covered with innumerable 
very small papules. Medical Newe, LIT. 305. 

Nodules a pone sl thei lanate. 

ss c ood, Freeb- Water nige, p. 223. 
papuliferous eo irene (< L. papula, 
a pimple, + Jerre = E. bearl.] Covered with 
papule or pimples; pimply. 
papulose, pa lous (pap "los, ens (=F 
papuleur, ¢ L. as if *papulosus, < »a pus- 
tule: see papula. ] Ofor erating to or cov- 
ered with papules or pimples. 
pep wore (pap’wert), ». The dog’s-mercury, 
ercurialis perennis. 
papyraceous (pap-i-ra’shius), a. [= F. papy- 
racé = Pg. papyraceo, ¢ L. papyraceus, « papy- 
rus, paper, papyrus: see papyrus.) 1. Belong- 
ing to the papyrus or to papyri; made of or 
resombling papyrus or paper. —2. zool., 
papery; like parchment ; pergamenteous: as, 
the substance of a wasp’ 3 nest is a ass 
Also, rarely, papyrian, ae oom 
papyral (pa Ta p tral), a papyrus, paper, 
ade or tutne of paper. ([Rare.] 
ae Jack, whose pocket was never without a wet 


sheet of some kind or other, drew forth a steaming papy- 
ral inonster. Bulwer, Caxtons, vii. 2. 


See papyrus. 


papyrean 
papyrean (pa-pir’6-an), a. [< L. papyrus, pa- 
per, + -e-an.) Same as papyraceous. (Rare.] 
Th leaf, 
A tablet firm, on which tha painter bard 
Delineates thought. 
Dodaley’s Coll. of Poems on Agriculture, iff. 
papyri, ». Plural of papyrus. - 
papyrian (pa-pir’i-an), a. [< L. papyrus, pa- 
per, + -ian.J] Same as papyraceous. ([Rare.] 
A leaf, or papyrian scroll. Isaac Taylor. 


papyrine (pap’i-rin), n. [< L. papyrinus, be- 
longing to the papyrus-plant, < papyrus, papy- 
rus: see papyrus.] Same as parchment paper 
(which see, under paper). 

papyritious (pap-i-rish’us), a. [¢ L. papyrus, 
paper, + -itious.] Resembling paper, as the 
nests of certain wasps. Westwood. 

papyrograph (pa-pi ro-graf), ». [< Gr. marv- 
poc, papyrus (paper), + ypdge, write.) 1. A 
hectograph, manifold-writer, or other apparatus 
or device for the mechanical production of a 
number of a of a written or printed docu- 
ment.—2. The process or operation of redu- 
plicating documents by the agency of such ap- 
paratus or methods: same as papyrography. 

papyrograph (pa-pi’r6-graf), v. t. [< papyro- 
graph, n.] To execute or produce by means of 
& papyrograph. 

The first draft of these lessons was printed or papyro- 

graphed. W. R. Ware, Wood-working Tools. 


papyrographic (pa-pi-r6-graf’ik), a. [< papy- 

rograp -ic.] Relating to or produced by 
means of the papyrograph: as, papyrographic 
copies of a writing. 

papyrography (pap-i-rog’ra-fi),n. [< Gr. rérv- 
poc, papyrus (paper), + -ypadia, ¢ ypagerv, write. ] 
The method or process of reduplicating docu- 
ments by the agency of a papyrograph: some- 
times restricted to such methods as resemble 
closely those of lithography, but employ a pre- 
pared paper or pasteboard instead” of litho- 
graphic stones. 

papyrotype (pa-pi’ro-tip), n. [< Gr. marupoc, 
papyrus (paper), + ti7oc, impression.] 
process of photolithography devised by Cap- 
tain Abney, in which the picture is printed ac- 
cording to usual methods on a sensitized gela- 
tin film supported on paper, and then transfer- 
red to a lithographic stone or to zinc by means 
of an impression in lithographic ink from the 
moistened film. 

pa (pa-pi’rus), n.; pl. 

. papyre, < OF. papyre ( 
It. papiro = Pg. Papy- 
ro, < L. papyrus, < Gr. 
rarvpoc, the papyrus, 
a kind of rush former- 
ly prone largely 
in Egypt (see def.). 
Hence ult. paper.] 1. 
The paper-reed or 
-rush, Cyperus Papyrus 
(Papyrus antiquorum), 
abounding on marshy 
aver-banke in Abys- 
sinia, Palestine, and 
Sicily, now almost ex- 
tinct in t. It af- 
forded tothe Preity 
an 

ae to the Greeks and 
Romans, a convenient and 


inexpensive writing-mate- 
rial. The papyrus was pre- 


popu (-ri). [In 
- papyrus) = Sp. 


oo cutting the cen- 
ith of the reed into 
longitudinal strips, which 


were laid side by side, with 
another layer of strips 
crossing them at right an- 4 
gies. The two layers, thus 
in 2. The upper 
e- showi 
the spike-bearing branches. a,a 


WW Zz 
1. Papyrus (Cyperus Papyrus). 


part of the culm, 


and dried. For books the 
papyrus was formed into rolls 
number of sheets. Also called 
For he despendethe not, ne makethe no Money, but of 
Lether emprented, or of Papyre. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 239. 
3. An ancient scroll, book, or other document, 
or a fragment of the same, written on papy- 
rus. 
Of mediseva] Greek papyri a very few remains containing 
Biblical or patristic matter have survived, and one or two 
ents of Greeco-Latin glossaries have been Dees 
Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 


Paquelin’s cautery. An instrument for ac- 
tual cautery. The cauterizing platinum point is hol- 
and contains ae sponge. The heat is main- 
tained by blowing benzin vapor into this (previously heat- 
ed) platinum sponge. 


LY la together a 
us. 


the involucre and one of 
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par]} (piir),v.¢. [ME. parren, inclose; ef. spar. 
Cf. also parrock, park.) To inclose. 
Ful straitly parred. 
Ywatne and Gawin (ed. Ritson), 1. $228. 
Bot als-swa say ge are parred in, and na ferrere may 
passe ; therfore 3e magnyfye zour manere of lyffynge, 
and supposez that xe are blyssed because that ge er 80 
spered in. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 37. (Halléwell.) 
par! (pir), ». [< parl, v.] An inclosed place 
or domestic animals. Forby. [Prov. Eng. 
par? (pir), n.anda. [=F. pair (> E. i = 
Sp. Pg. par = It. pare, pari, equal, ¢ L. par, 
equal; as a@ noun, par, m., an ray a com- 
panion, par, n., a pair. ence ult. (from L. 
par) E. pair, peer®, parity, disparity, etc., um- 
pire, ete.) T n. 1. Equality in value or in 
circumstances. 
All measures which tend to put ignorance upon a par 
with wisdom inevitably check the growth of wisdom. 
H. Spencer, Social Statica, p. 4138. 
2. The norm; a standard, fixed either by natu- 
ral conditions or by consent and agreement. 
Its (the barometer'’s}] average height being 29.95 inches 
at the mean sea level in England on the London parallel 
of latitude: which height may be called par for that level. 
Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. 15. 
Specifically —3. In banking and com., the state 
of the shares of any business, undertaking, loan, 
etc., when they are neither at a discount nor at 
& premium—that is, when they may be pur- 
chased at the original price (called issue par), 
or at their face-value (called nominal par). Such 
shares or bonds are said to be at par. When they may be 
purchased for less than the issue or nominal par, they are 
said to be below par, or at a discount; when the price is 
greater than the issue or nominal par, they are said to be 
above par, or at a premium. : 
4. Same as arbitrated par. See the quotation. 
The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin of one 
country, containing in them an equal quantity of silver to 
that in another number of pieces of the coin of another 
country: e. g. supposing 36 skillings of Holland to have 
just as much silver in them as 20 English shillings. 
Locke, Farther Considerations on Money. 


Above par, at a premium.— Arbitrated par, arbitrat- 
ed par of exchange, the amount in the currency of one 
country which is equivalent at any time toa given amount 
of a foreign md es The arbitrated par represents the 
mint par as modified by the transient influences of supply 
and demand and other circumstances of the time and of 
the particular transaction.— Below , at a discount.— 
Issue par, the price at which a stock or other value is is- 
sued to the mye ic, sometimes less than the nominal par. 
Thus, if bonds nominally for $100 each are issued at $85, the 
latter is called the tesue par.— Mint par, mint par of 
exchange, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin of 
one country as compared with that in a coin of the same 
metal of another country.— Nominal , the face-value 
of a share of stock, etc.—Par of ex @, the estab- 
lished value of the coin or standard value of one coun- 
try expressed in the coin or standard value of another. In 
stating this par of exchange the standard of value of one 
country mee be regarded as fixed, and that of the other 
variable. Thus, in exchange between the United States and 
Great Britain, the United States ge dollar may be taken 
as equal to so many shillings and pence sterling, or, as is 
more usual, the pound arya is fixed, and equal to so 
many dollars and cents United States gold, viz. $4.84. 
. a. Normal; standard. 
The barometer had risen considerably in general, but not 
to its normal or par height. 
Fitz Roy, Weather Book, p. $28. 
Par value. (a) Face-value. (0) Strictly equivalent value, 
as pound for pound or dollar for dollar. 
par? (par), v.t.; pret. and pp. parred, ppr. par- 
ring. [<par2,n.] To fix an equality between; 
arrive at or establish an equivalence in the 
values of; agree upon the commercial or finan- 
cial par of: said of the agreement between two 
or more countries as to the value of the coins 
of one in those of the other, or of the others, ete. 
When two countries par their gold coins. 
Encyc. Brit., VIII. 789. 
par’ (pir), . ([< L. par, a pair: see par?.) A 
pair; in anat., a pair (of nerves): now only in 
one phrase.— Par vagum, in anat., the pneum ric 
or vagus nerves : 80 called from their extensive distribution 
in the neck, chest, and belly, far beyond that of any other 
cranial nerve. See vagus. 
part, ». See parr. 
par® (pir), ». (Cf. pars.] A young leveret. 
[Prov. E 


. Eng. 

par’, [F., < L. per: see per.] A French prep- 
osition, meaning ‘by,’ ‘through,’ ete., occur- 
ring in some phrases occasionally used in Eng- 
lish, as ws excellence. See per and per-. 

par-i, form of per- in some words from Old 
French, as parboil, pardon, ete. See per-. 

par-2, A form of para- before a vowel or h. 

par. An abbreviation for paragraph and pa- 
renthesis. 

para (pa-réi’), n. [Turk.,< Pers. pdra, a piece, 
portion, bribe.] 1. A coin of the Turkish do- 
minions, struck in silver and in copper, and 
current from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The modern para is of copper, and is the fortieth 


parabematic 


part of the piaster, the latter being worth about 4.4 United 
States centa. 


I willingly parted with a few paras for the purpose of 
establishing an intercourse with fellow-creatures so fear. 
fully and wonderfully resembling the tail-less baboon. 

R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 249. 
2 (pi’ri). In the East Indies, a measure of 
capacity (at Bombay 3} bushels); also, a mea- 
sure of weight (at Ceylon from 30 to 50 pounds, 
according to the commodity, as coffee, pepper, 
are, (to Be: Peo <G 
para-. [ e Pp. g. , . para-, Tr. Tapd- 
prefix, zapd, prep., at the side, beside; with 
en., from the side of, from beside, from; with 
at., at the side of, beside, alongside, by; with 
acc., prop. to the side of, hence by the side of, 
beside, near, by, etc.; as a prefix in the same 
senses; cf. Skt. pard, away, param, beyond; L. 
per, through, Oscan perum, without; AS. and E. 
Sor-, fore-, ete.: see for-, fore-, per-, etc.] A 
prefix of Greek origin, meaning ‘from beside,’ 
‘beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ ete. See etymole It 
often denotes correspondence of parts. It isu in the 
formation of new scientific terms, but is not regarded as 
an established formativein English. In chemistry the pre- 
fix signifies close relation, as in paraldehyde, a polyuet of 
aldehyde, or that a compound is formed from benzene by 
substituting other elements or radicals for two hydrogen 
atoms in the benzene ring, and that these atoms have an 
opyelts position in the ring. (See ortho- and meta-.) In 
ogy it indicates com son with something else, yet 
a distinctness or difference therefrom in one of many or 
various ways. In pathology it signifies a condition differing 
in quality from normal. 
para-anssthesia ee een es nats) n. [< 
Gr. rapa, beside, + E. anzsthesia.] Anssthesia 
affecting the two sides of the body, especially of 
the lower half. 
parabaptism (par-a-bap’tizm), ». [< LGr. 
sha ey peal pe uncanonical baptism, < Gr. rapa, 
beside, + | Gr. Bazrtiopa, baptism: see baptism. ] 
In the early church, uncanonical baptism; un- 
authorized baptism in private or in a conven- 
ticle, as opposed to public baptism in a church 
or diocesan baptistery. ak 
parabaptization (par-a-bap-ti-za’shon), n. 
Same as  ibshe diatn 
parabasal (par-a-ba‘sal),a.andn. ([<Gr. apa, 
beside, + E. basal.) I, a. In Crinoidea, situated 
next to a basal and articulated therewith. 

II. n. One of the parabasalia of a crinoid; a 
parabasale. 

parabasale (par’a-ba-sa’l6), ”.; pl. paraba- 
salia (-li-i). [NL., < Gr. zapd, beside, + NL. 
basale, q. v.] One of the joints of a series of 
divisions of the branches composing the cal 
of some crinoids, articulating with the basaha. 

Cryptocrinus, the simplest form of the group [of Cysti- 
dea), possesses a calyx supported ona stem and composed 
of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five radialia. 

Hualey, Anat. Invert., p. 508. 
parabasis (pa-rab’a-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rapd- 
Baorg (as def.), < wapd, beside, + Bdorc, a step- 
ping, step, < Baivecv, walk, step.] The chief 
of the choral parts in ancient Greek comedy. 
It was sung by the chorus, usually divided into four rows 
of six and moving backward and forward facing the audi- 
ence, during an intermission in the action, and while the 
actors were off the stage. It was written for the most 
part in anapestic tetrameters, and consisted, in fact, of an 
address from the to the public, giving his views and 
advice on affairs of state, as well as, often, his personal in- 
terests and claims for recognition or reward. The paraba- 
sis was regularly divided into six rhetorical parts, which 
were n subdivided; but any of these 8 might be 
omi or modified. It continued in the fully developed 
comedy the tradition of the Bacchic processions in which 
Greek comedy had its origin. 


Something similar in p se to the parabasis was es- 
sayed in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and in our time by Tieck. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 218. 


The distinctive feature of Old, as compared with Middle 
Comedy, is the epekerarsiea the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and facing the audience, addressed it in 
the name of the poet, often abandoning all reference to 
the action of the play. Encye. Brit., VII. 407. 

parabema (par-a-bé’mii), n.; pl. parabemata 
(-ma-té). [MGr. *rapdpnua, < Gr. rapé, beside, 
+ Biya, bema: see bema\ Tn Byzantine church 
arch., either the chapel of the prothesis or the 
diaconicon, or sacristy, when these are archi- 
tecturally divided, by walls, from the bema or 
sanctuary. J. M. Neale. See pastophorion, and 
cuts under bema and Armenian. 

parabematic (par’a-bé-mat’ik), a. [< para- 
bema(t-) + -ic.| In Byzantine church ae of 
or relating to the parabemata: said specifically 
of a dome which, instead of resting on four de- 
tached piers, as in the typical form, is sup- 
ported on the east side on the extremities of the 
walls of the parabemata, and on the west side 
either on piers or on the extremities of the walls 
of the antiparabemata when these are present. 
J. M. Neale. 


parablast 


parablast (par’a-blast), ». [< Gr. rapa, beside, 
+ Bractos, germ.] 1. The supplementary or 
nutritive yolk of a meroblastie egg or metovum, 
as distinguished from the archiblast, or forma- 
tive yolk. Wilhelm His.—2. Same as meso- 


blast. Microscop. Sci., XXX. 195. 


Sections of the eggs of Trachinus vipara at this stage 
show that the parablast of Klein, the intermediate layer 
of American authors, is made up of a large number of 
free cells, and nuclei are absorbed from the yolk, which 
contribute to a very great extent to build up the hypo- 
blast. Science, IV. 341. 


parablastic (par-a-blas’tik), a. [« parablast + 
-ic.}) Of or pertaining to the parablast; de- 
rived from the parablast. 

parable! (par’a-bl), n. (< ME. parable, para- 
bole, < OF. parable, parabole, F. parabole = Sp. 
pardbola = Pg. It. parabola, < L. parabola, 
parabole, a comparison, LL. parabola, eccl., an 
allegorical relation, a parable, proverb, taunt- 
ing speech, any speech, ML. also a word, ¢ Gr. 
napajjoA#, @ comparison, < mapa arse, € rapa, 
beside, + BdAAev, throw. Hence also (from L. 

arabola) E. parole, parl, parley, palaver, ete. 
bs. parabolal.} 1. A comparison; similitude. 
Been ther none othere resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables unto 


but if a sely wyf be oon of tho? 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 369. 


Specifically —2. An allegorical relation or rep- 
resentation from which a moral is drawn for 


instruction; an apologue. It is a species of fable, 
and differs from the apologue in that it deals with events 
which, though fictitious, might reasonably have happened 
in nature. ‘The word is also employed in the English Bible 
to signify a proverb, a proverbial or notable saying, a thing 
darkly or figuratively expressed. 


I will open my mouth in a parable ; I will utter dark 
sayings of old. Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 


Shall not all these take up a parable against him, anda 
taunting proverb against him? Hab. ii. 6. 


Thou shalt never get such a secret from me but by a 
parable. hak., T. G. of V., fi. & 41. 


=Syn. Metaphor, Comparison, etc. (see simile); Fable, etc. 
(see myth). 

parable! (par’a-bl), v. t.; pret. and pp. para- 
bled, ppr. parabling. [« parablel, n.]_ To rep- 
resent by a parable or allegorical representa- 
tion. 


That was chiefly meant which by the ancient sages was 
thus parabled. Milton, Divorce, i. 6. 


parable¢ (par’a-bl), a. [< L. parabilis, easily 
procured, < parare, prepare: see parel.] i a 
ble of being procured, prepared, or provided. 


What course shall he take, being now capable and ready? 
The most paralWle and easy, and about which many are 
employed, is to teach a schvol. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 190. 


They were not well-wishers unto parable physic, or rem- 
edies easily acquired, who derived medicines from the 
pheenix. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 12. 


arablepsis (par-a-blep’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Dea beside, + Aéyuc¢, vision, < painee, see. ] 


False vision. 
parablepsy (par a Hep al), n. [« NL. para- 


blepsis, q. V.} Parablepsis. 
parabola! (pa-rab’6-li), n. Same as parabole. 


Whensoeuer by ou similitude ye will seeme toteachany 
moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall and darke, 
or farre fette, vider a sence metaphorical! applying one 
naturall thing to another, or one case to another, ar nei 
by them a like consequence in other cases, the Greekes cal 

it Parabola. nham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 2065. 


parabola? (pa-rab’6-li), n. [= F. parabole = 
Sp. pardbola = Pg. It. parabola, < NL. para- 
bola, & parabola, ¢ Gr. zapaj3047, @ parabola 
(see def.), so called by Apollonius of Perga, 
lit. ‘superposition,’ ¢ zapajzaAAecv, throw beside, 
compare: see parablel.} 1, A curve commonly 
defined as the intersection of a cone with a 


lane parallel with its side. The name is derived 
rom the following property. Let the figure represent the 
cone. Let ABG be the triangle 
through the axis of the cone, 
Let DE be a line perpendicular 
to this triangle, cutting BG in 
H. Let the cone be cut by a 
plane through DE parallel to 
AQ, so that the intersection 
with the cone will be the curve 
called the parabola. Let Z be 
the point where this curve cuts 
AB. ‘rhen the line ZH is called 
by Apollonius the diameter of 
the parabola, or the principal 
diameter, or the diameter from 
generation; it is now called 
the axis. From Z draw ZT at 
right angles to ZH and in the plane of ZH and AB, of 
such a length as to make ZT:ZA::BG2:AB.AG. This 
line ZT is called the latus rectum ; it is now also called the 
parameter. Now take any pvint whatever, as K,on the 
curve. From itdraw KE parallel to DE, meeting the diam- 
eterinL. ZL is called the abscissa. If now,on ZL asa base, 
weerecta rectangle equal in area to the square on KL, the 
other side of this rectangle may be precisely superposed 


Parabola, as formed from 
cone. 
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upon the latus rectum, ZT. This property constitutes the 
best practical definition of the parabola. If a similar con- 
struction were made in the case of the ellipse, the side of 
the rectangle would fall short of the latus.rectum; in the 
case of the hyperbola, would surpass it. The modern scien- 
tific detinition of the parabola is that it is 

that plane curve of the second order which 

is tangent tothe line atintinity. The parab- 

ola is also frequently defined as the curve F 
which is everywhere equally distant from ° 

a fixed point called its focus, and from a 
fixed line called its directrix, The normal 
to a parabola at every point on the curve 
bisects the angle between the line parallel 
to the axis and the line to the focus. See 
also cuts under conte. 

2. By extension, any algebraical curve, or 
branch of a curve, having the line at infinity 


as a real tangent. Such a curve runs off to infini 
without approximating to an asymptote. If the branc 
has an asymptote at one end but not at the other, it is not 
commonly termed a a baa eosigmar; Act piguas. 
ratic parabola. See the adjectives.— Campaniform 
parabola, a cubic divergent parabola withuut node or 
cusp.— Cartesian parabola, a plane cubic curve hav- 
ing the line at intinity a tangent at its crunode. See tri- 
dent.— Cubical or cubic parabola, a parab- 
ola of the third order—that is, such that 
every line in the plane meets it in three 
points, one at least real, though it may be at 
infinity; especially, the curve better described 
as the central cubical parabola, which has a 
cusp on the line at infinity, and the normal at 
its inflection passing through the cusp. There 
is also a non-plane curve so called.— Cuspidate parab- 
Ola, a parabola having a cusp.— Divergent peranc 
a plane curve having the line at infinity as an Inflection 
tangent.— Double parabola, a plane curve ef the third 
class, having the line at infinity for a double tangent.— 
Helicoid parabola. See hAelicoid.— Neilian bola, 
the semicubical parabola, which was rectified, before any 
other curve, by Wm. Neil in 1657.—Nodate 
a parabola having a crunode.— Oval parabola, a parab- 
ola having an oval.— Plane 
cubic parabola. See cubic. 
—Punctate parabola, a 
parabola having an acnode, 
—Semicubical parabola, 
the cuspidal cubical parabo- 
la, otherwise called the Nedd- 
tan parabola, 
parabolanus (par’a-bd-la’nus), n.; pl. parabo- 
lani (-ni). [LL., ¢ parabolus, a reckless fel- 
low who risks his life at anything, < Gr. 7a- 
paozoc, venturesome, reckless, ¢ wapa/asAerv, 
throw beside: see parablel.] In the Christian 
Church in the East, during the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, one of a class of lay assis- 
tants to the clergy, whose especial function was 
nursing the sick. The name is generally ascribed to 
the fact of their reckless bravery in nursing patients suf- 
fering from infectious diseases. 


Introduce him to the parabolani. 
Kingaley, Hypatia, iv. 
parabole (pa-rab’6-lé), n. [L., also parabola, 
a comparison: see parablel.) In rhet., a com- 
parison; specifically, a simile, especially a for- 
mal simile, as in poetry or poetic prose, taken 
from a present or imagined object or event: 
distinguished from a paradigm, or comparison 
with a real past event. 
parabolic! (par-a-bol’ik), a. [= F. parabolique 
= Sp. parabolico = Pg. It. parabolico, < LGr. 
mapajsuAcKdc, figurative, < Gr. mapajjo74, a com- 
parison, al rt see parabolal, parabole, par- 
able1.} 1. Of or pertaining to a parable; of 
the nature of a parable.—2. Of or pertaining 
to parabole; of the nature of parabole. 


Creation— mark the word —transoends all experience, 
transcends even conception itself. Hence the words de- 
scribing Creation must, in the very nature of the case, be 
figurative or parabolic. 

G. D. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 20. 


parabolic? (par-a-bol’ik), a. (= F. para- 
bolique = Sp. parabolico = Pg. It. parabolico, 
« NL. parabolicus, < parabola, a parabola: see 
parabola2.] 1, Having the form or outline of 
a parabola; of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
parabola.—2, Having ony one point at infini- 
ty, or otherwise determined in character by the 
coalescence of two quantities.— parabolic co- 
noid. See conoid, 1.— Parabolic curve, a curve whose 
equation is of the form 

y= a+ br + cr2 + dx3 + ex4 + ete. 

Parabolic cylinder, a surface generated by a line mov- 
ing parallel to itself so that every point of it describes 
a parabola: this is the only surface whose plane sections 
are all parabvlas,— Parabolic e icycloid, bended f 
illuminator, logarithm. See the nouns.— Parabo 
mirror, See mirror, 2.—Parabolic point, a point on 
a surface whose indicatrix is composed of two parallel 
straight lines: it is a cusp on the section of the surface 
made by the tangent-plane.— Parabolic pyrenucole 
a solid differing from a pyramid in that the edges that 
meet in the vertex instead of being straight lines are 
parabolas.— Parabolic space. (a) An area bounded by 
a parabola and a straight line. (8) A space in which the 
sum of the three angles of every triangle is equal to two 
right angles: so called because the two points at intinity 
on every straight line in such space coincide; also, every 
point in every plane in such a space is a point of no cur. 
vature, and is therefore a parabolic point.— Parabolic 
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spindle, a solid generated by the rotation of the part of 
a parabola cut off by a double ordinate about such ordi- 
nate. — Parabolic spiral, a curve of the equation r2 = pé. 
parabolical (par-a-bol’i-kal), a. [«< parabolic] 
+ -al.} Same as parabolic! 
Allusive or parabolical (poesy) is a narration applied 


only to express some special purpose or conceit. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 143. 


parabolically! (par-a-bol’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parable orof parabole; by parable 
or by parabole. 


Which words, notwithstanding parabolically intended, 
admit no literal inference. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 1. 


parabolically2 (par-a-bol’i-kal-i), adv. Inthe 
manner or form of a parabola. 
paraboliform (= Pg. 


| cca Rene epee a. 
paraboliforme, « NL. parabola, a parabola, + L. 
Jorma, form.] Tangent to the line at infin- 


ity. 

parabolismt, x. The operation of dividing an 
algebraic equation by the coefficient of the term 
of the highest degree in the unknown. 

parabolist (pa-rab’6-list),n. [(«< L. parabola, a 

arable, + -ist.] A writer or narrator of para- 
les. Boothroyd. 

paraboloid (pa-rab’6-loid), n. (=F. paraboloide 
= Pg. It. paraboloide, ¢ Gr. tapafodAy, a parabola, 
+ ¢cidoc, form.] 1. The solid generated by the 
revolution of a parabola about its axis; a para- 
bolic conoid.— 2. A curve whose equation is of 
tht form axn = yn, 

paraboloidal (pa-rab-d-loi’dal), a. [< parabo- 
loid + -al.]) Pertaining to or resembling a pa- 
raboloid. 

parabranchia (par-a-brang’ki-ii), n.; pl. para- 
branchiz (-6). [NL., <¢ Gr. wapa, beside, + Bpay- 
xia, gills.) The so-called second gill or sup- 
plementary branchia of gastropodous mollusks, 
asthe Azygobranchia; a modified olfactory tract, 
or osphradium, <E£ncyc. Brit., XVI. 648. 

parabranchial (par-a-brang’ki-al), a. [< para- 
branchia + -al.} Of or pertaining to para- 
branchisz. 

parabranchiate ( are Drang Feat), a, [<para- 
branchia + -atel.] Provided with a para- 
branchia. 

para iumt (par-a-kir’pi-um), ». [NL., < 
Gr. rapa, beside, + xapréc, fruit.] In bot., an 
abortive pistil or ovary. 

Paracelsian (par-a-sel’si-an), a.andn. [< Par- 
acelsus (see def.) + -ian.] I, a. Relating to 
Paracelsus, a Swiss physician, chemist, and 
philosopher (1493-1541), or according with his 
speculations in philosophy or his practice of 
medicine, particularly the latter. He placed stress 
on observation and experiment, and was noted in the de- 


velopment of pharmaceutical chemistry. His philosophi- 
cal views were visionary and theosophic. 


II, ». One who believed in or practised the 
views or doctrines of Paracelsus; especially, a 
medical practitioner of his school. Paracel- 
sians were numerous in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Paracelsist (par-a-sel’sist), n. [< Paracelsus 
(see Paracelsian) + -ist.) Same as Paracel- 
stan, 

paracentesis (par’a-sen-té’sis), n. . < Gr. 
TmapakévTyatc, < wapaxevteiv, tap, < tapd, beside, + 
kevreiv, pierce: see centerl.] In surg., the per- 
foration of a cavity of the body with a trocar 
or other suitable instrument, for the evacua- 
tion of any effnsed fluid; the operation of tap- 
ping, as for hydrothorax or ascites. Different 
forms of the operation are specified by name, as 
cardiocentesis, paracentesis thoracis, paracentesis 
abdominis, ete. 

paracentral (par-a-sen‘tral), a. [« Gr. rapd, 
beside, + xévrpor, center: see central.) Inanat., 
situated alongside or next to a center, cen- 
trum, or central part: specifically applied to a 
fissure and a gyrus of the cerebrum alongside 
the central or Rolandic fissure.—Paracentral 
lobule. See lowe.— Paracentral sulcus or fissure, 
a slight furrow running up from the callosomarginal sul- 
cus, marking off the paracentral lobule in front. 

paracentric (par-a-sen’trik), @. [= Sp. para- 
céntrico = Pg. It. paracentrico, ¢ Gr. mapa, be- 
side, + xévrpov, center: see centric.] Approach- 
ing to or departing from the center.— Para- 
centric motion. See motion. 

paracentrical (par-a-sen’tri-kal), a. 
centric + -al.] Same as paracentric. 

parachordal (par-a-kér’dal), a. and n.. [< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + yopd7, a cord: see chordal.) I, 
a. In embryol., lying alongside of the cephalo- 
chord or cranial part of the notochord: spe- 
cifically noting the primitive undifferentiated 
plate of cartilage, or cartilaginous basis cranii, 


[< para- 


parachordal 


lying on each side and in front of the notochord 
of the early embryo, and laying the foundation 
of the skull. See cut under chondrocranium. 


In the chick’s head cartilage is formed along the floor 
of the skull by the fifth day of incubation. This cartilagi- 
nous basilar plate, . . . formed on each side of the noto- 
chord, .. . is the parachordai cartilage. 

Coues, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 151. 

Il, n. The 


Doceulaes plate or eerce 
parachroma (par-a-kro’ma-tin), m. (« Gr. 
mapa, beside, + - chromatin.] That portion 
of the nucleoplasm which during karyokine- 
sis forms the spindle-figure. It differs from 
the remainder of the nucleoplasm by a slightly 
me tee refractive index, and the power of taking 
a faint stain. Pfitzner. 
parachromatism (par-a-kr6’ma-tizm), n. [< 
Gr. rapa, beside, + ypwua(7-), color, + -ism.] 
Color-blindness. 
parachronism (pa-rak’ro-nizm), ». [= F. pa- 
rachronisme = Sp. paracronismo g. para- 
chronismo =It. paracronismo, ¢ Gr. tapa, beside, 
beyond, + ypovoc, time. Cf.anachronism.] An 
error in chronology by which an event has as- 
signed to it a date later than the proper one. 
ose (par’a-kros), @. ([Irreg. < Gr. zapa- 
xpooc, of false or altered color, ¢ zapa, beside, 
+ ypda, color (ef. ypaoc, coloring).] In min- 
eral.,changing color by exposure to the weather. 
parachute (par’a-shét),”. [<¢F. parachute = It. 
paracaduta, & parachute, ¢ L. parare, prepare, 
get ready, in ML. and Rom. also guard against, 
revent, avoid (see parel, parry), + F. chute = 
t. caduta, a fall: see chute. The same first 
element occurs 
also in parasol, 


parapet Cf. ang 

g. guardaque- awe ef 
das, & para- Via 
chute (queda = J fs 

F. chute), of 


siinilar literal 
meaning.}] 1. 


An appara- 
tus, usually of 
an umbrella 


shape, 20 or 30 
feet in diame- 
ter, carried in 
a balloon, that 
the aéronaut 
may by its aid drop to the ground without 
Sustaining injiry. This is effected by means of the re- 
sistance of the alr, which causes the parachute to expand 
and then resists ita descent. When not in use, the para- 
chute closes like an umbrella. 
A fire-balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past. 
Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 
2. A safety-cage (which see).—3. In zool., same 
as patagium.— 4}. A broad-brimmed hat worn 
by women toward the close of the eighteenth 
eentury. 
parachute (par’a-shit), v. ¢. and #.; pret. and 
pp. parachuted, ppr. parachuting. DS a Blades te, 
n.] Todescend by oras if by the aid of a para- 
chute. [Rare.] 

And thus, with an able-bodied aborigen holding on by 
my tunic-tails behind, and Khoom Dass and his nephew 
acting as locomotive stair-steps below, I parachuted down. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, IT. 174. 
parachute-light (Par gshott), n. In pyro- 
technics, a thin light bomb, the lower half of 
which is filled with a burning composition, and 
is attached to a smal) parachute which is con- 
fined in the upper half of the bomb. Atacertain 
height in the air, by the ignition of asmall bursting-charge, 
the upperhalf of the shell is blown off, the parachute is 
released, and the composition set on fire. The half-shell 
with its burning composition is kept floating in the air by 
the parachute. The parachute-light is used in war for 
observing the enemy’s position and movements at night. 
Also called parachute-light ball. 
parachutist (par’a-shi-tist), m. («parachute + 
-ist.] One who uses a parachute. ([Rare.] 

An American Parachutist in England. 

Set. Amer., N.8., LIX. 231, 

paraclete (par’a-klét),n. [= F. paraclet = Sp. 
ardclito, pardcleto = Pg. paraclito, paracleto = 

t. paraclito, < LL. paracletus, paraclitus, ¢ Gr. 
T oc, an advocate, in N. T. and eccl. ap- 
plied to the Holy Spirit; prop. adj., called to 
one’s aid, ¢ wapaxadziv, call to one’s aid, call be- 
side,< mapa, beside, + xazsiv, call.) Originally, 
one called in to aid, intercede for, or defend, es- 
pecially in a legal process; a favorable witness, 
a friend, or an advocate; an intercessor, helper, 
consoler, or comforter; specifically [cap.], the 


Holy Ghost; the Comforter. The Greek word 
HapexAnros, Anglicised under the form Paraclete, is trans- 


Garnerin's Parachute descending. 


paradact 
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lated in the authorized version of the Bible ‘Comforter’ 
in John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; but ‘ Advocate’ in 
1 John ii. 1. In the last-mentioned passage it is used of 
Christ, a use also implied in John xiv. 16 In the Western 
Church it was at an early date rendered ‘Advocate’ (Advo- 
catus, involving the idea of intercession), and by other 
early writers ‘Comforter’ (Consvlator). 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter . . . [marginu: or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. 
Paraclete}. John xiv. 16 (revised version). 


Great Paraclete! to thee we cry: 
O highest gift of God most high! 
O fount of life! O tire of love! 
And sweet anointing from above. 
Veni Creator Spiritus, tr. by E. Caswall. 


I begin with the notion or signification of the term - 
aclete, which is here and in other pace used by St. John 
to express the office of the Holy Ghost. 

Abp. Sharp, Works, V. iL 
paracletice, paracleticon, . [< LGr. to zapa- 
KAnrixév (se. 323410v), the book containing the 
troparia, prop. neut. of wapaxAyrixoc, supplica- 
tory,< Gr. zapaxadciy, call to one’s aid: see para- 
clete.] In the Gr. Ch., an office-book contain- 
ing the troparia of the whole ferial office for the 
year. See octatchos. 
paracloset, n. See perclose. 
paracme (pa-rak’me), n. [NIL., ¢ Gr. rapaxug, 
the point at which the prime is past, decay, < 
mapa, beside, beyond, + axu7, point, prime, 
acme: see acme.) 1. In biol., the decadence 
of an evolutionary series of organisms after it 
has reached its height or acme of development. 
Correlated with acme and epacme. Haeckel.— 
2. [cap.] In entom., a genus of lepidopterous 


insects. 
paracolpitis (par’a-kol-pi’tis), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + KoATo¢, Womb, ‘+ -itis. Cf. col- 


pitis.) In patkol., inflammation of the outer 
coat of the vagina. 

paracondyloid (par-a-kon’di-loid), a. [< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + E. condyle: see condyloid.] Ly- 
ing alongside the condyles or condyloid section 
of the occipital bone: as, the paracondyloid pro- 
cesses of a mammal’s skull. 

paracorolla (par’a-kd-rol’i), n. [< Gr. mapé, 
about, + L. corolla, a garland, dim. of corona, 
a crown: see corolla, crown.) In bot., a crown 
or appendage of a corolla, commonly trans- 
formed into a nectary. 

paracousia (par-a-ki’si-ii), n. [NL.: see para- 
cusis.] Sameas paracusis. Nature, XXXVIIL, 
288 


Para cress. A composite plant, a variety of 
Spilanthes Acmella, having pungent leaves, 
eae in the tropies as a salad and pot- 

erb. 

paracrostic (par-a-kros’tik), n. [« Gr. apd, be- 
side, + axpooriyic, acrostic: see acrosticl.] A 
poetical composition in which the first verse 
contains, in order, all the initia] letters of the 
remaining verses of the poem or division. 

paracusis (par-a-ku’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. rapa, 
beside, + daovorc, hearing, ¢ axotev, hear: see 
acoustic.) Disordered hearing. Also paracou- 


sid.— Paracusis of Willis, a form of pnracusis in which 
the hearing is better in the midst of noise. Also called 
paracusis Wulisiana. 

paracyan (par-a-si’an), n. Same as paracyan- 
ogen. 

paracyanogen (par’a-si-an’6-jen), ». [= F. 
paracyanogéne ; as Gr. zapa, beside, + E. cyan- 
ogen.) A substance formed by heating mer- 


cury cyanide to a point short of redness. It is 
a dark-brown powder, having the same composition as 
cyanogen but a different molecular weight. See cyano- 


gen. 
racyesis (par’a-si-é’sis), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
tera, bende, + NL. cyesis, q. v.] In pathol., 
extra-uterine pregnancy. 
paracystitis (par’a-sis-ti’tis), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + kiaric, bladder, + -itis. Cf. cys- 
titis.] In pathol., inflammation in the connec- 
tive tissue around the bladder. 
paradactylar (par-a-dak’ti-lir), a. [« para- 
dactylum + -ar8,) In ornith., connected with 
or pertaining to the paradactylum: thus, the 
marginal lobes, flaps, or fringes of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 
ylum ( ar-a-dak’ti-lum), ”.; pl. para- 
dactyla (-li). [« Gr. mapa, beside, + daxrvdoc, 
a finger.] In ornith., the side of a bird’s toe, 
when distinguished in any way from the top or 
the sole. See acrodactylum. 
parade (pa-rad’), ». [Formerly also parado 
(after Sp.); < F. parade, show, display, pee 
parry, formerly also a halt on horseback, < Sp. 
parada (= Pg. parada = It. parata), a halt, stop, 
pause, a parade, < parar, halt, stop, get ready, 
prepare,¢ L. parare, prepare; in MIL. and Rom. 
also halt, stop, prevent, guard against, etc., also 


parade 

dress, trim, adorn: see pare]. Cf. parry, a dou- 
blet of parade. The senses ‘ dress, adorn, set in 
order,’ and ‘halt’ (for inspection, ete.) are appar. 
all involved in the present uses of pardie,| 1. 
Show; display; ostentation. 

Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade. Swift. 

There's sic parade, sic pomp and art, 


The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 
Burns, The Twa Dogs. 


He loves to make parade of pain, 

That with his piping he may gain 

The praise that comes to constancy. 
Tennyson, In Memorian, xxi. 
2. That which is displayed or arranged for dis- 
play; a show; a procession; hence, any or- 

ered and stately exhibition of skill, as a mili- 
tary review oratournament. . 

The rites performed, the parson paid, 
In state return'’d the grand parade. Swift. 
3. Specifically, military display; the orderly 
assembly and procession of troops for review 
or inspection. 
The cherubim, 
Forth issuing at the accustom’d hour, stood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. 
Milton, P. L., iv. 780. 
4. The place where such assembly or review 
is held, or the space allotted to it. 

Be it known, lords, knights, and esquires, ladies ard 
gentlewomen— you are hereby acquainted that a superb 
achievement at arma, and a grand and noble tournament, 
will be held in the parade of Clarencieux king at arms. 

Old Proclamation, quoted in Strutt’s Sports and 
(Pastimes, p. 207. 
5. The level plain forming the interior or in- 
closed area of a fortification, corresponding to 
the courtyard of a castle.—6. A public walk, 
as on an avenue or esplanade; a public prome- 
nade: as, the marine parade at Brighton, Eng- 
land.— 7. In fencing, the act of parrying; 
avoidance of a thrust by slight movements of 
the hand and wrist, which place the strong part 
of the blade above the guard in appoe en to 
the weak part of the opponents blade nearer 
the tip, thus deflecting his sword-point so that 
it passes the body without touching: a French 
term, used in English for parry. Parades, or more 
roperly parries, correspond to the thrusts against which 
hey guard: thus, parade in or of quarte, parade in or of 
tierce, prime, second, etc. 
Hence—8. A posture of preparedness to meet 
attack or pee thrusts; a posture of defense ; 
guard. [French use.] 

Accustom him to make . . . judgment of men by those 

marks, which . . . give a prospect into their inside, which 


often shews itself in little things, when they are not in 
parade, and upon their guard. Locke, Education, § 94. 


Circle parade. See circle.—Ev 


See also dress-parade.=Syn. 1, Show, Display, etc. See 
ostentalion.—2 aid 3, Pageant, spectacle. 


parade (pa-rad’), v.; pret. and pp. paraded, ppr. 
parading. [< F. paraae parade; from the 
noun.] I, trans. 1. To marshal and array in 
military order: as, the troops were paraded at 
the usual hour.—2. To march up and down 
upon: as, to parade the veranda of a hotel. 
Soldiers heavily armed, and with long whips, paraded 
the raised gangway or passage which ran the whole length 
of the ship. Shorthouse, John Inglesant, xxxiv. 
8. To exhibit or manifest in an ostentatious 
manner; make a parade or display of. 
He early discovered that by parading his unhappiness 


before the multitude he produced an immense sensation. 
Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 


Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theorems. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 26. 


Unfair applications of the laws of variation are, however, 
constantly made, and are paraded by a host of littérateurs 
and third-rate scientific men as if they were sufficient to 
explain all things. Dazcson, Nature and the Bible, p. 142. 
=§ 3. To display, flaunt, show off. 

_ intrans. 1, To assemble and be marshaled 
in military order; march in military proces- 
sion.— 2, To march up and down or prome- 
nade in a public place for the purpose of show- 
ing one’s self. 

His [name], that seraphs tremble at, is hung 
Disgracefully on ev'ry trifler’s tongue, 
Or serves the champion in forensic war 
To flourish and parade with at the bar. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 665, 


parade-ground 


parade-ground (pa-rad’ground), n. A level 
space used forthe assembly and array of troops, 
as well as for exercises in drilling, marching, 
ete: same as parade, 4. 

paradenitis (pa-rad-e-ni’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + adyr, gland, + -ttis. Cf. ade- 
nitis.} In pathol., inflammation of areolar tis- 
sue around lymphatie glands. 

parader (pa-ra’dér), ». One who parades; one 
who makes ostentatious display of accomplish- 
ments, powers, possessions, cleverness, ete. 

parade-rest (pa-rad’rest), x. In milit. tactics, 
a position of rest in which the soldier stands 
silent and motionless, but which is less fatigu- 
ing than the position of ‘‘attention”: it is much 
used during parades; also, the command given 
to assume this position. 

Not a man moved from the military posture of parade- 
reat, The Century, XXXVII. 465. 

parade-wall (pa-rad’wil), n. In fort., a wall 
which rises from the level of the parade to the 
interior line of the terreplein, replacing the 
rampart-slope in cases where the latter would 
occupy too much space within the defenses. 

paradidymal (par-a-did’i-mal), a. [¢ paradi- 
dym(ts) + -al.] Lying alongside the testiclo, 
close to the epididymis; pertaining to the para- 
didymis, or organ of Giraldés. 

paradidymis (par-a-did’i-mis), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + didvyos, testicle, lit. ‘twin’: see 
didymous.] Same as ee 

paradigm (par’a-dim), x. ([< F. paradigme = 
Sp. Pg. paradigma,< LL. paradigma,< Gr. mapa- 
detypa, & pattern, example, paradigm, ¢ mapa- 
dexvivat, exhibit beside, < zapa, beside, + deck- 
viva, show.) 1. An example; a model. 

Those ideas in the divine understanding, being look'd 
‘upon id these philusophers as the paradignis and patterns 
of all thiugs. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 388. 
2. In gram., an example of a word, as a noun, 
adjective, or verb, in its various inflections.— 
3. In rhet., an example or illustration, of which 
parable and fable are species: a general term, 
used by Greek writers. 

The rise, splendor, and final decline of her imaginative 
literature constitute the fullest paradiym of a nation's 
literary existence and of the supperilg laws, 

Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 238. 

paradigmatic (par’a-dig-mat’ik), a. and». [= 

Pg. paradigmatico, < Gr. wapadetypartixoc, serv- 

ing as an example,< rapdderyya, an example: see 
paradigm.) J, a. Exemplary; model. 

The Timreus seemsat first to fit very nicely into the doc- 
trine of the paradiginatic idea. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., IX. 294. 

II.¢ 2. In theol., one who narrated the lives of 
religious persons to serve as examples of Chris- 
tian holiness. 

paradigmatical (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal), a. [< 
paradigmatic + -al.] Same as paradigmatic. 

Those virtues that put away quite and extinguish the 
first motions are paradigmaticall. 

Dr. Il. More, Psychoroia, ili. 59, note. 
paradigmatically (par’a-dig-mat’i-kal-i), adv. 
In the form of or by way of an example. 
paradigmatize (par-a-dig’ma-tiz), v. t.3; pret. 
and pp. paradiqmatized, ppr. paradigmatizing. 
{< Gr. wapadetyyariferv, make an example,< mapa- 
ecya, anexample: see paradigm.) To set forth 
as a model or example. ([Rare. ] 

When these controversies now depending are at end, 
there is no one question concerning any line in those 
books so paraduymatized by you. . . but you or any man 
shall for the least asking have the full sense of. 

Hammond, Works, I. 197. 

paradisaic (par’a-di-sa’ik), a. [< paradise + 

-a-ic. Cf. paradisiac.] Pertaining to paradise, 

or to a place of felicity; like paradise; para- 
disiac. 

A world paradisaic, happy, harmless. 

iy i EB 4 Tylor, Prim. Culture, ITI. 297. 
paradisaical (par’a-di-sa’i-kal), a. [< para- 
disaic + -al.] Same as paradisaic. 

The paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist 
in playing upon the flute and lying with Houris. 

Gray, Letters, xliv., To Mr. West. 
paradisal (par’a-di-sal), a. [« paradise + -al.] 
Same as paradisaic. (Rare. ] 
At length within this book I found portrayed 
Newborn that Paradtsal Love of his. 
D.G. Rossetti, Ou the ‘‘ Vita Nuova” of Dante. 
paradise (par’a-dis),n. [< ME. paradys, para- 
dyce, also parais, € OF. paradis, vernacularly 
parais, pareis, F. paradis = Pr. paradis = Sp. 
paraiso = Pg. paraiso = It. paradiso=O8. para- 
dis = D. paradijs = MLG. paradis = OHG. para- 
dys, paradisi, pardist, MHG. paradise, pardise, 
paradis, baradis, pardis, G. paradcis, paradics 


par 
Paradiseana (par-a-dis-6-a’nii), n. pl. 


paradise-applet (par’a-dis-ap’1), x. 


paradise-stock (par’a-dis-stok), 2. 
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= Ieel. paradis = Sw. Dan. paradis,< LL. para- 
disus, a park, orchard, the garden of Eden, the 
abode of the blessed, < Gr. zapddercoc, a park, 
deer-park, used as an Eastern term in Xenophon 
and others for the parks of the Persian kings 
and nobles, in the Septuagint for the garden of 


Eden, in the N. T. forthe abode of the blessed; P 


=: Heb. purdés = Armen. pardez, a garden, < 
OPers. pairidaéza, an inclosure, Pers. Ar. jir- 
daus, a garden, paradise. The AS. name for 
paradise was neorrna wang, neorrna wong, Goth. 
waggs. The lit. sense (def. 1) is later in E. Cf. 
parvis.] 1+, A park or pleasure-ground con- 
nected with the residence of an Oriental prince; 
@ garden. 

The garden is rather a park or | gece ed contriv'd and 

1 


planted with walkes and shades of imyrtils, cypresse, and 
other trees. Evelyn, Diary, April 11, 1645, 


The Assyrian kings. . . maintained magnificent parks, 
or “paradises,” in which game of set es was enclosed. 


Encyc. Brit., XII. 393. 
2. The garden of Eden. 


Adam in obedient ordaynt to blysse, 
Ther pryuely in paradys his place watz devised. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 241. 


So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 

As with c rural mound, the champain head 

Of a stcep wilderness. Multon, P. L., iv. 182. 


3. In theol.: (a) That part of the place of de- 
parted spirits where the souls of the righteous 
are by some believed to await the resurrection. 
(b) Sometimes, heaven, or the final abode of the 
blessed. Hence—4., A place of extreme beauty 
or delight; a region of supreme felicity or bliss. 

A Paradise of roses was prefigured; a wilderness of 
thorns was found. De Quincey, Philos. of Rom. Hist. 


The thorn and the thistle may grow as they will, 
Where Friendship unfolds there ts Paradise still. 
O. W. Holmes, My Annual. 


5. In medieval arch.: (a) A small private apart- 
ment or study. (b) A court or inclosed area in 
front of achurch. (This use of the word has induced 


the supposition that the word parvis is a corruption of 

parade. } 

6. The upper gallery in a play-house; the place 

of the ‘‘gallery gods.” lang. |— Bird of para- 

dise. See bird!.— Flower See henna.— 

Fools’ paradise. See fooll.— Grains of paradise. See 
ain), 


aradisea (par-a-dis’é-i),n. [NL.,< LL. para- 


paradisiac (par-a-dis’i-ak), a. 


paradisiacal (par’a-di-si’a-kal), a. 


paradisic (par-a-dis’ik), a. 


paradox 


paradise-tree (par’a-dis-tré), ». A small Ameri- 


can tree, Simaruba glauca, ranging from south- 
ern Florida to Brazil, having light coarse- 
grained wood and a bitter bark which is some- 
times used in medicine as a substitute for S. 
officinalis. 
aradisia (par-a-dis’i-i), x. [NL. (Mazzucato, 
1811), < Gr. wapadeioog, a park, paradise: see 
paradise.}] A genus of ornamental plants, of 
the order Liliacez, tribe Asphodelez, and sub- 
tribe Euasphodelez, characterized by a three- 
celled ovary with many ovules, and funnel- 
shaped flowers. The only species, P. Liliastrum, known 
as St. Bruno's itly, is a native of the Alps and Pyrenecs. 
It consists of a short rhizome bearing clusters of thick- 
ened fiber-like roots, long linear leaves, and a flower-stalk 
with one leaf or none, producing a few rather large white 
flowers, of six separate three-nerved segments, alightly 
nodding in a one-sided raceme. 

[= F. paradi- 


staque = It. paradisiaco, < LL. paradisiacus, 
belonging to paradise, < paradisus, paradise: 
see paradise.] Pertaining or relating to para- 
dise, or a place of felicity; suitable to or resem- 
bling paradise; paradisaic. 

The paradisiac beauty and simplicity of tropic human- 
ity. Kingeley, Alton Locke, ot (Dacies.) 
[< para- 
disiac + -al.] Same as paradisiac. 

But particularly to describe and point at this paradina- 
cal residence can be done only by those that live in those 
serene regions of lightsom a pas 

Glanville, Pre-existence of Souls, xiv. 

The summer is a kind of heaven, where we wander in a 


paradisiacal scene among groves and gardens. Pope. 
Paradisiads (par’a-di-si’a-dé), n. pl. (NL.] 
Same as Paradiseide. 
paradisial (par-a-dis’i-al), a. (< paradise + 
-tal.) Same as paradisiac. 
paradisian (par-a-dis’i-an), a. [< paradise + 
-ian.] Same as paradisiac. ([Rare.] 
We may perceive some glimmerings of light, how bright 


and charming she is within, and what a paradisian day is 

purpling the hills. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 248. 
< paradise + -ic.] 

Same as paradisiac. (Rare. 

Hence we inherit such a life as this, 


Dead of itself to paradisic bliss. 
Broome, Ground of True and False Religion. 


paradisical (par-a-dis’i-kal), a. [< paradisic 


+ -al.) Same as paradisiac. 


disus, paradise: see paradise.] The typical ge- Parad{isornis (par’a-di-sér’nis),n. (NL., ¢ Gr. 


nus of Paradiseidz. The name was formerly applied 
to all the birds of paradise and some related forms, but is 
now restricted to P. apuda and its immediate congeners, 
inhabiting New Guinea and some of the neighboring isl- 
ands. P. apoda is the one longest and best known, also 
called P. major, or the greater paradise-bird, as distin- 
guished from P. minor or papuana, the lesser or Papuan 
paradise-bird. (See cut under bird!.) P. sanguinea or 
rubra is the red bird of dise. Tothese three, all known 
for a century or more, has lately been added P. raggiana, 
or Raggi's paradise-bird, nearest related to the first named. 
Others than these 4 species are now usually placed in dif- 
ferent genera. See Paradizeide, and cut under lird!, 
an (par-a-dis’é-an), a. [< paradise + 
-an.) 1+. Same as paradisiacal.— 2. Of or per- 
taining to the Paradiseana or Paradiseide. 
(NL. : 
see paradisean.] Birds of paradise: synony- 
mous with Paradiseide. N. A. Vigors, 1825. 
The to- 


mato. 


paradise-bird (par’a-dis-bérd), n. Any bird of 


aradise. See phrase under bird}. 
aradiseide (par’a-di-sé’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., 
« Paradisea + -idz.] A family of sturnoid os- 
cine passerine birds of the order Passeres, fa- 
mous for the splendor of their plumage, and 

reéminently characteristic of the Papuan avi- 


fauna; the birds of paradise. The limits of the fam- 
fly have been much in question, and it has been restricted 
to the dozen or more species of the genera Paradisea, Para- 
disornis, Schlegelia, Diphyllodes, Cincinnurus, Parotia, and 
Lophorhina. More properly, however, these and some re- 
lated forms, as Astrapia, Paradigalla, Rhipidornis, Sem#- 
tera, and also Yanthomelas, Lucocorax, Manucodia, and 
honygama, constitute a special subfamily Paradtxeine, 
in which the bill is more or less thick, while the slender- 
billed genera Ptilorhis, Seleucides, Drepanornia, and E'pt- 
machus are placed in another subfamily, Epimachine. 
The splendor of the plumage, and its chief peculiarities 
in size, shape, and texture, are characteristic of the male 
sex. The general affinities of the birds are with starlings 
and crows. See cuts at dird!, Cincinnurus, Epimachus, 

and Parotia. Also Paradtisiade. ; 
A horti- 


culturists’ name for certain hardy slow-grow- 
ing apple-stocks upon which more thrifty-grow- 
ing varieties are grafted, the result being a 
dwarfing of the graft. 

Apples . are “worked” on the paradise or “ doucin” 


stocks, which from their influence on the scion are known 
as dwarting stocks, Encye. Brit., XII. 213, 


paradot (pa-ra’do), n. 


parados (par’a-dos), 2. 


paradox (par’a-doks), n. 


mapadetooc, paradise, + dpc, bird.] A genus of 
aradise-birds, related to Paradisea proper, but 
aving very long, narrow, and spatuliform mid- 
dle tail-feathers, and a high compressed beak. 
P. rudolphi of New Guinea, a recent discovery, 
is the type. Finsch and Meyer, 1885. 
[For *parada, < Sp. pa- 
een a parade: see parade.] Display; flour- 
ish. 
No Jess terrible was this paradox and parado of Presby- 
terian Discipline and Severity. 
Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 16. (Daries.) 
[F., < parer, guard 
(see pare!, parry), + dos, back, < L. dorsum, 
ack. Cf. parachute.) Earthworks behind a 
fortified place, designed to protect it from at- 
tack in the rear. 
(< F. paradore = Sp. 
paradoja = Pg. paradoro = It. paradosso, < LL. 
paradozrum, a figure of speech, ¢ Gr. tapadofor, 
an incredible statement or opinion, a paradox, 
neut. of zapadvfoc, incredible, < mapa, beyond, 
+ ddfa, notion, belief, < doxeiy, seem.] A state- 
ment or proposition which at first view seems 
absurd, or at variance with common sense, or 
which actually or apparently contradicts some 
ascertained truth or received opinion, though 
on investigation or when explained it may ap- 
ear to be well founded. Asarhetorical figure 
its use is well exemplified in the first quotation. 
As unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, and, behold, 
we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
alway rejoicing: as poor, yet making many rich; as hav- 
ing nothing, and yet possessing all things. 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
The fraudulent disputation of the sophister tendeth al- 
wayes to one of these five ends or marks: that is, by force 
of argument... to make you... to grant some para- 


doz, which is as much to say as an opinion contrary to all 
mens opinions. Blundeville, Arte of Logicke (1619), vi 4. 


These are old fond paradozes to make fools laugh i’ the 
alehouse. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 139. 


Some of my readers are hardly inclined to think that the 
word parador could once have had no disparagement in its 
meaning: stil] less that persons could have applied it to 
themselves. I chance to have met with a case in point 
against them. It is Spinoza’s “ Philosophia Scripture In- 
terpres, Exercitatio Paradoxa.” 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes. 


paradox 
Caloric paradox. Sce spheroidal state, under + poling 
— Hydrostatic paradox. See Aydrostatic.—Mechani- 
cal paradox, a proposition to this effect: “A part may 
be cut away from a given beam, so as to make the beam 
rete than before.” 


paradoxalt (par’a-dok-sal), a. [= F. Py. pa- 
radozal = It. paradossale; as paradox + -al.] 
Paradoxical. 

How worthy are they to smart that marre the harmony 
of our peace by the discordous jars of their new paradoz- 
ali conceits ! Bp. Hall, Peace Maker, xxi. 

paradoxer (par’a-dok-sér), n. [< paradox + 
-erl,] One who indulges in paradox, or who 
proposes a paradox. 


paradoxology 
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Paraddxologia, the art of explaining paradoxes. 

Encye. Brit., VIII. 194. 
(par’a-dok-sol’6-ji), nm. [= Sp. 
paradoxologia = Pg. paradozxologia, < NL. para- 
doxologia, « Gr. napadofodoyia, a tale of wonder, 
« rapddogoc, incredible (see paradox), + -Aocyia 
« Aéyetv, speak: see -ology.] The holding and 
defending of opinions contrary to those gen- 
erally prevalent. 

Whoever shall indifferently perpend the exceeding dif- 
ficulty which either the obscurity of the subject, or un- 
avoidable paradoxology, must put upon the attempt, will 
easily discern a work of this nature is not to ne pe ormed 
on one leg. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., To the Reader. 


parafiin, paraffin 


parage 
laundry-work, as a vehicle for the fulminate in matches, 
as a cartridge-covering, for preserving fruit and vegetables 
by forming a film or coating on the surface, and for many 
other purposes. One of the main sources of n is 
crude petroleum, which yields a considerable quantity dur- 
ing its preparation for market. 
(Local.] 


3. Petroleum or kerosene. 
@ (par’a-fin), v. ¢.; pret. and 
p. parafined, ppr. parafining. [< paraffin, n.] 
o coat or impregnate with pa ; treat with 
paraffin. 


Wire, insulated ih Pere ned cotton, and then cov- 
ered with lead, was u. lectric Rev. (Amer.), XIII. 8 


paraffin-butter (par’a-fin-but’ér), n. See 
A very paradoxical cynic or a very cynical paradozer butter1. 


might say that the letters must, considering the kind of Paradoxornis (par’a-dok-sér‘nis), ». [NL. (J. 
person with whom men of genius sometimes fall in love, Gould, 1836), < Gr. rapddofoc, incredible, + dpc, 
genuine. De Morgan, in Athensum, No. 3208, p. 503. bird.] The typical genus of Paradozornithine. 
oxia sexualis (par-a-dok’si-i sek-gi-4’- The type is P. flavirustris, the parrot-bullfinch 

lis). Premature development of the sexual in- of India. Also called Bathyrhynchus. 
stinct in childhood. Paradoxornithine (par’a-dok-sér-ni-thi’né), 
paradoxic (par-a-dok’sik), a. [=Sp. paruddjico n. pl. [NL., < Paradozornis (-ornith-) + -inz.] 
= It. paradossico; as paradox + ie Ot the InG.R. Gray’s classification (1870), the eighth 
nature of a paradox; paradoxical. [Rare.] subfamily of Fringillidz, represented by the ge- 

If true, they are certainly paradoxic. Science, XI. 174. US Paradoxornis. 

paradoxure (par-a-dok’sir), n. [< NL. Para- 


par o o 
en apiy er Cie Sete a ED ide ; dozurus. J Any species of the genus Puradoxru- 
characterized by paradoxes; apparently absurd, J"°? & palm-cat or palm-marten. 


Paradoxurineg (par-a-dok-si-ri’né), n. pl. 
(NL., < Paradoxurus + -inz.] A subfamily of 
Viverridz, having the tail very long and sub- 
convolute, the hinder part of the soles bald and 
callous, and the sectorial tooth typical. It in- 
cludes the palm-cats, or luwacks, nandines, pagumes 
etc., of the genera Paradorurus, Nandinia, Paguma, an 
Arctogale. See cuts under nandine, pagume, and Para- 


yet true. 
The mind begins to boggle at immaterial substances, as 
things paradozical and incomprehensible. 
South, Sermons, IX. fil. 
Paradoxical though the assertion looks, the progress is 
at once towards complete separateness and complete 
union. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 482. 
2. Inclined to paradox or to tenets or notions 
contrary to received opinions: applied to per- 


paradoxurine (par’a-dok-si’rin), a.and x. J, 
Bons. i 


a. Having a paradoxical tail—that is, one which 


paraffinize (par’a-fin-iz), ¢. ¢.; 


parafile (pa-raf’1), n. 


Goropius after his wont paradoxical. 
, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 


curls or coils in & peculiar way, characteristic 
of the Paradoruring. 


ret. and pp. 
parafinized, ppr. paraffinizing. iz parafin + 
-ize.) To paraffin. 


The parafinized preparation is placed on a layer of cot- 
ton to cool, care being taken to give it such a position as 
to avoid deformation. Amer. Nat., XXII. 859. 


parafiin-oil (par’s-fin-oil), ». An oily product 


which is given off in large quantity in the de- 

structive distillation of bituminous shale. The 

lighter oils are used for illyminating, and the 

heavier for lubricating purposes.— American 
araffin-oil. Same as kerosene. [ 


P ng.) 
parafiin-scales (par’a-fin-skalz), n. pl. See the 


quotation. Z 
During the last Bede years, pean has come largely 
into use for candle-making. e crude solid product 


se ted from the light and heavy oils by the mineral 
oil refiners, and known as parafin scales, is of somewhat 
variable composition. Spons’ Encyc. Manu/f., 1. 586. 


[< F. parafe, paraphe, a 
flourish after a signature: see Saraph |. Os- 
tentatious display. [Scotch.] 


These grand parafle o’ ceremonies. 
Scott, Antiquary, xxi. 


paraflagellate (par-a-flaj’e-lat), a. [« para- 
Ma hseat + -ate.] ovided with a parafla- 
gellum or with paraflagella. 

paraflagellum par eee! an), n.; pl. para- 
flagella (-&). [NL., < Gr. rapd, beside, + NL. 
flagellum: see flagellum, 3.) A small supple- 


In philosophy, where truth seems double-faced, there 
is no man more paradozical than myself. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 1. 6. 
xical 


Parado in physiol., the contraction 
of the muscles innervated by one branch of the sciatic 
consequent on stimulation of the other branch: it is due 


II, ». A paradoxure; any member of the 
Paradocrurine. 
Paradoxurus (par’a-dok-si’rus), n. ([NL., < 
Gr. tapddosoc, incredible (see parador), + ovpé, 
tail.] The typical genus of Paradozurine. P. 


to secondary stimulation of the first branch through elec. mentary flagellum often observed beside the 
kat a ines halite on aoplicaite er he else long flagellum of infusorians. There may be 


nomena sometimes ensuing on ap 
current to one ear, when, in addition to the sounds pro- 
duced in that ear, sounds are heard in the other as if the 
opposite electrode were applied to it. 


paradoxically (par-a-dok’si-kal-i), adv. In a 
paradoxical manner, or in a manner seemingly 
absurd or contradictory; in such a way or 
sense as to involve an apparent contradiction 
or absurdity. 

Matter often behaves paradoxically, as when two cold 
liquids added together become boiling hot. 
HA. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 12. 
paradoxicalness (par-a-dok’si-kal-nes), x. The 
state of being paradoxical. 
The seeming paradozicalness of . . . (the] statement re- 


sults from the tendency . . . to judge a conclusion which 
itl 4 ig an ideal humanity by its applicability to 


umanity as now eas 
. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 77. 
Paradoxidwy (par-a-dok’si-dé), n. pl. [NL.] 
Same as Paradozxidide. 
Paradoxides (par-a-dok’si-déz),n. (NL.,< Gr. 
mapadugoc, incredible (see paradox), + -ides.] 
Thetypical genus of Paradorididz. It contains 
very large trilobites, some two feet long, with 
sixteen or more thoracic segments. Brongniart. 
Also Paradozxites (Goldfuss, 1843). 
paradoxidian (par’a-dok-sid’i-an), a. [< NL. 
Paradoxides + -ian.] Of or pertaining to the 
genus Paradozxides ; characterized by the abun- 
ance of Paradozxididz, as a geological stratum. 
Paradoxididsx (par’a-dok-sid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paradoxides + -idz.] A family of trilobites, 
pified by the genus Paradorides, characteris- 
tic of the Upper Cambrian, of large size, with 
well-developed cephalic shield of crescentic 


one or more paraflagella. 

Paraf’s paste. See pastel. 

paragalt,a.andn. See paregal. 

paragaster (par-a-gas’tér), 7. [NL., «Gr. rapé, 
beside, + yaorfp, the stomach: see gaster2,] 
The cavity of the sac of a sponge; the paragas- 
trie cavity. 

paragastric (par-a-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. apa, 
beside, + yaoryp, the stomach (see paragaster), 
+ -ic.] 1. Lying alongside the relay cavity: 
applied to two cecal canals which in ctenopho- 

a ee | rans are given off from the funnel.—2. Of or 

i pertaining to the paragaster of a sponge: as, 

Paradoxure (Paradoxurus typus). the paragastric cavity. 

paragastrula (par-a-gas’trd-li), n.; pl. para- 
gastrulz (-16). [NL., < Gr. rapa, beside, + NL. 
gastrula, 4. v.] In embryol., that kind of gas- 
trula which results from a modification of the 
amphiblastula of some sponges. After assuming 
a spherical form, the flagellated layer of the free amphi- 
blastula becomes flattened, depressed, and finally inva- 
ginated within the hemisphere of the granular cells, to 
the inner face of which it is closely applied, thus oblit- 
erating the original cleavage-cavity, but at the same time 
originating a secondary invagination-cavity. The two- 
layered sac thus produced is the paragastrula, whose outer 
or epiblastic layer gives rise to the ectoderm, and whose 
inner or hypoblastic layer originates the endoderm, of the 
future sponge. 

paragastrular (par-a-gas’tr-lir),a. [< para- 
gastrula + -ar3, or pertaining to a para- 
gastrula; having the character of a paragas- 


us is the common palm-cat of India, and 

there are many others. 

paradoxy (par’a-dok-si),». (« paradox + -y3.] 
The state of being paradoxical. Coleridge. 

paradventuret, adv. An obsolete form of per- 
adventure. 

parenesis, parenetic, a. See parenesis, etc. 

paresthesia (par-es-thé’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mapé, beside, beyond, + aicfyarc, sensation. ] 
Abnormal! sensation, as formication; abnormal 
sense of cold or heat, or the perversion of the 
nore special senses. Also puresthesia and pa- 
ralgia. 

paresthesis (par-es-thé’sis), ». [NL.: see 
paresthesia.] Same as paresthesia. 

paresthetic, a. See paresthetic. 

paraft, paraffet,. Obsolete forms of paraph. 

paraffin, paraffine (par’a-fin), ». [< F. paraf- 
fine, ¢ L. parum, little, + affinis, akin: see af 
finel.] 1. The collective name for compounds 


trula. 

paragastrulation (par-a-gas-tré-la’shon), n. 
[< paragastrula + -ation.] The formation of a 
paragastrula by invagination of an amphiblas- 


figure with produced genal angles, from twelve 
to twenty thoracic somites, and reduced pygid- 
ium. Also Paradoxide. 

paradoxing (par 9-dok-sing), n. [< paradox + 
-ing!.] Paradoxical acts or utterances. 

If that Parliament will prescribe what they ought, with- 
out such paradozing, I should think God would subscribe 
a Le Dieu le veult readily ig lal 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 59. 

paradoxist (par’a-dok-sist), n. (< paradox + 
-ist.] One who makes or affects paradoxes; a 
lover of paradox; a paradoxer. 

Pope was so delighted with the pugnacious paradoxist's 
reply to De Crousaz that he made Warburton’s acquain- 

ce. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 487. 
paradoxologia (par-a-dok-s6-16’ ji-i), n. [NL.] 
Same as paradoxology. 


of the marsh-gas series which have the gen- 


eral formula C,Hon+2—that is, two more than 
twice as mapy hy rogen atoms as carbon atoms. 
These bodies are characterized by a remarkable chemical 


indifference. They are saturated hydrocarbons, all the 
atoms in the molecule being joined by single bonds, and 
therefore they cannot enter into combination without par- 
tial destruction of the molecule. 

2. Specifically, in com. and manuf., a sub- 
stance obtained by the dry distillation of wood, 


at, bituminous coal, wax, etc. It is a tasteless, 
nodorous, fatty matter, and resists the action of acids 
and alkalis. It is largely used in the manufacture of 
candles, which equal those of the finest wax, and is used 
also as a waterproofing material for paper and fabric 
for lining wooden and metallic vessels, as trays an 
tanks for acids and voltaic batteries, as an electric insu- 
lator, for coating splints and other appliances which are 
subjected to septic influences, for giving a polish in fine 


tula. 


parage (piir’aj), ”. [< ME. parage, < OF. (and F.) 


parage = Pr. paratge = Sp. paraje = Pg. para- 
gem, parage = It. paraggio, < ML. paraticum 
(also, after OF., paragium), equality, < L. par, 
equal: see par2, pair!.] 1. In law, equality of 
name, blood, or dignity, but more especially of 
land in a division among heirs. 

He thought ent to havea parage with 
any of his nk tees cuter eainlation did try his substance 
that it might not flow so fast into charitable works. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, fi. 115. (Davies.) 
2. The portion which a woman may obtain on 
her marriage. Wharton.—3t. Birth; family; 
kindred; descent. 


For aproch thou to that prynce of parage noble. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 167. 


parage 


If she be riche and of heigh parage, 
Thanne seistow it is a tormentrie 
To sotfren hire pride and hire malencolie. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 250. 


paragenesis (par-a-jen’e-sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + yéveoce, origin: see genesis.] 1. 
In biol., the origination, in an individual of a 
eu species, of characters due to or in per 
erived from another species, as in hybridiza- 
tion; hybridism, with reference to the congeni- 
tal peculiarities of the resulting offspring.—2. 
In mineral., the association of mineral species 
with each other with reference to the order and 
mode of their formation. 
paragenetic (par’a-jé-net’ik), a. [< paragenesis, 
after genetic.} Of or pertaining to paragenesis; 
originating by paragenesis; paragenic.— Para- 
genetic t See trctn. 
paragenic (par-a-jen’ik), a. (« Gr. mapa, be- 
side, + -yev7c, produced: see -genous.] Origi- 
nating with the germ or at the genesis of an 
individual: applied to bodies having original 
or congenital peculiarities of structure, charac- 
ter, and the like, and specifically in mineralogy 
to a mineral whase formation has been influ- 
enced by associated species. 
parageusia (par-a-gi’si-ii), n. [NL., <Gr. apd, 
beside, + yevorc, the sense of taste, ¢ yerecbar, 
taste: see gust?.}] Perverted sense of taste. 
Also parageusis. 
Parageusta is most common for sapid substances. 
Amer, Jour. Psychol, I. 510. 


parageusic (par-a-gu’sik), a. [< parageusia + 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to parageusia. 

parageusis (par-a-gu’sis), n. [NL.: see para- 
eee) Sa as eal eases 4 we 

pa enal (par-a-glé’nal), ». and a. [< Gr. 
moh beside, + si ae the socket of a joint: 
see glene. ] L n. The coracoid of a fish; a car- 
tilage or bone applied to the inner surface of 
the chief element of the scapular arch of some 
fishes, and bearing at its porter margin the 
actinosts which support the pectoral fin. 

I, a. Having the character of or pertaining 
to the paraglenal: as, a paraglenal cartilage or 
bone. 

paraglobin (par-a-glo’bin), . [< Gr. mapa, be- 
side, + E. globin.] Same as paraglobulin. 

paraglob (par-a-glob’a-lin), n. [«< Gr. wapd, 
beside, + E. globulin.) A globulin found in 
blood-serum, and in small quantities elsewhere 
in op oe Also eee alee daditie 

paraglossa (par-a-glos’é), n.; pl. paraglosse 
(8). [NL Ch . rapa, beside, + Naeod. tongue. ] 

ne of a pair of appendages, right 

and left, of the ligula, placed usu- 

ally on each side of the glossa, 


whence the name. In this nomen- 
clature the appendages of the ligula are 
the single and median glossa, a pair of 
paraglosse, and the labial palpi. Para- 
glossee occur in many insects of different 
orders; in some hymenopters they are 
long blade-like organs, acting as palps. 
See ligula, and also cuts under anouth-part, 
Hymenoptera, and Insecta. 


paraglossal (par-a-glos’al),a. [< 
paraglossa + -al.] Having the 
character of a paraglossa; pertaining to the 
paraglosse. 

paraglossate (par-a-glos’at), a. [< paraglossa 
+ -atel.] Provided with paraglosse, as an in- 
sect or the ligula of an insect. 

paraglossia (par eles be) n. ([NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + yAwooa, tongue.}] Parenchyma- 
tous glossitis. 

paragnathism (pa-rag’na-thizm), x. [¢ parag- 
nath-ous + -ism.) In ornith., the state of being 
paragnathous. Coues, 1864. See epignathism, 

paragnathous (pa-rag’na-thus), a. (<Gr. zap, 
beside, + yva0oc, jaw.] In ornith., having both 
mandibles of equal length, their tips falling to- 
gether: said of the beaks of birds, and of the 
birds themselves. Coues, 1864. 

aragoge (par-a-g0’jé), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. It. 

» paragoge, € LL. paragoge, < Gr. tapajywyn, ene 
ing by, alteration, addition to the end of a syl- 
lable, ¢ wapayerv, lead by, ¢ zapa, beyond, + 
ayelv, lead.] The addition, by growth or ac- 
cident, of a non-significant letter or syllable 
to the end of a word: opposed to prosthesis 
and apocope. Examples are len-d, amongs-t, 
aqgains-t, whils-t, tyran-t. Also called epithesis 
and ectasis. 

paragogic (par-a-goj’‘ik),a. [=F . paragogique 
= Py. It. paragogico; as paragoge + -ic.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of paragoge; that 
lengthens a word by the addition of one or 
more final sounds or letters. 


End of Labi- 
um of Eristadts 

orens,  bear- 
iny Paraglossa. 
(Magnified.) 


paragone (par-a-go’ne), n. 


paragonite (par’s-gon-it), 2. 


paragonizet (par’a-gon-iz), v. t. 
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ya-stems are really from the locative « + a paragogic ele- 


ment a, 0, etc. ° Amer, Jour. Philol., VI. 431. 
Paragogic future, in gram. See cohortative.— Para- 
ce) 


gic letters, in Semitic grammar, letters which, uy 
eir a 


addition to the ordinary form of the word, impart 
ditional emphasis or mark some change in the sense. 


paragogical (par-a-goj‘i-kal), a. 
-al.] Relating to or characterize 
goge; paragogic; added; additional. 

You cite them to appeare for certaine Paragogicall con- 
tempts, before a capricious Predantie of hot-liver'd Gram- 
marians. Miilun, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

paragon (par’a-gon), n. [< OF. paragon, F. 
parangon = It. puragone, paragon (parungone, 
a kind of type),< OSp. paragon, Sp. parangon, a 
model, paragon, < para con, incomparison with: 
para, for, to, toward (OSp. pora, < L. pro, for, 
+ ad, to); con, with, ¢ L. cum, with.] 1. A 
model or pattern; especially, a model or pattern 
of special excellence or perfection. 


“al, Ts she not a heavenly saint? 
Pro. No; but she is an earthly paragon, 
Shak., TY. G. of V., if. 4. 146, 


He rises before us as the paragon and epitome of a whole 
spiritual period. Carlyle. 
2+. A companion; fellow; mate. 


Alone he rode, without his Paragone. - 
Spenser, F. Q., III. x. 85. 
St. A rival. 


For Love and Lordship bide no paragone, 
Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 1026 


Their Valley. walled with bald Hills before, ... 
Is now an Eden, and th’ All-circling Sun, 
For fruitfull beauty, sees no Paragon. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du ‘a Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
4+. Rivalry; emulation; hence, comparison; & 
test of excellence or superiority. 

Bards tell of many wemen valorous, 
Which have full many feats adventurous 
Performd, in parayone of proudest men. 

Spenser, F. Q., IIT. iff. 54. 


But never let th’ ensample of the bad 
Offend the good; for good, by paragone 
Of evill, may more notably be rad. 

. Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 2 
5+. A stuff, embroidered or plain, used for dress 
and upholstery in the seventeenth century.—6. 
A diamond weighing more than 100 carats.— 7, 
A size of printing-type, about 3% lines to the 
inch, the intermediate of the larger size double 
small-pica and the smaller size great-primer, 


by para- 


equal to 20 points, and so distinguished in the 
new system of sizes. 
paragon (par’a-gon),v. [< OF. paragonner, F. 


parangonner = Sp. paragonar, parangonar = It. 
paragonare; from the noun.] I, trans. 1. To 
compare; parallel; mention in comparison or 
competition. 

By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 


If thou with Ceesar paragon again 
My man of men. Shak., A. and C., i. 5. 71. 


Pandemonium, city and proud seat 
Of Lucifer; so by allusion call'd 
Of that bright star to Satan paragon’d. 
Multun, P. L., x. 426, 
2. To admit comparison with; rival; equal. 
Who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of harmony ? Keats, Slcep and Poetry. 
3+. To go beyond; excel; surpass. 
A maid that paragons description. 
Shak., Othello, ff. 1. 62. 
II, intrans. To compare; pretend to com- 
parison or equality. 
He should convert his eyes to see the beauty of Doro- 
thea, and he should see that few or none could for feature 


paragon with her. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 9. (Latham.) 
[It.: see paragon] 


1. A touchstone—that is, stone of comparison. 


—2. The black marble of Bergamo: so called paragraphia (par-a-graf’i-ii), 2. 


on account of the excellence of the polish it re- 
ceives. 

[< paragon + 
-tle A kind of mica, analogous to muscovite 
in composition, but containing sodium in place 
of potassium: it is characteristic of the para- 
gonite-schist of the Alps. 


paragonite-schist (par’a-gon-it-shist’),n. Mica- 


schist in which a hydrous soda variety of mica, 
called paragonite, takes the place of musco- 
vite, the most common micaceous constituent 
of that rock. 

{= Sp. paran- 
gonizar,; as paragon + -ize.] To compare; par- 
agon. 

Faire women whose excellencie is discouered by pera- 
gonizing or setting one to another, which moued the zeal- 
ous Poet, speaking of the mayden Queene, to call her the 
paragon of Queenes, 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 195. 


paragram (par’a-gram), 7. 


[< paragou’ 


paragrandine (par-a-gran‘din), n. 


paragraph (par’a-graf),n. [Early mod. 


par 


paragraphic (par-a-graf’ik), a. 


paragraphical (par-a-graf’i-kal), a. 


paragraphically (par-a-graf’i-kal-i), adv. 
paragraphist (par’a-graf-ist), n. 


paragraphist 


[S LL. paragramma, 
¢ Gr. rapaypaypa, that which one writes beside, 
¢ mapaypagev, write beside: see paragruph.] A 
play upon words; a pun. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of rhetorick, 


describes two or three kinds o ue which he calls para- 
grams, ddison, Spectator, No. 61. 


paragrammatist (par-a-gram’sa-tist),n. [« LL. 


paragramma(t-) (see paragram) + -tst.) A 
punster. . 

A country school-master of my acquaintance told me 
once that he had been in company witha gentleman whom 
he looked upon to be the greatest paragrammatist among 
the moderns. Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 
(< ML. pa- 
rare, guard against, parry (see ae and cf. 
parasol), + L. yrando (grandin-), hail: see gran- 
dinous.] An apparatus intended to prevent the 


occurrence of hail-storms. It consists of an adapta- 
tion of the lightning-rod raised in various ways above the 
field or garden which it is desired to protect, and was sup- 
posed to prevent the formation of hallstones by attracting 
and conducting to earth the free electricity to which th 
might owe their origin. It is now considered to be inef- 
fective, or of but little effect. Also called paragrele. 


. para- 
graffe, < ME. paragraf, paragraffe, also paraf, 
paraffe (see paraph), also pargrafte, pylcrafte, 
pilecrafte (whence pilcrow, q. v.), < oP. para- 
graphe (also paraphe, ete.), F. paragraphe = Sp. 
pardgrafo, parrayso = Pg. paragrapho = It. para- 
grafo, parafo, < ML. paragraphus, < Gr. rapa- 
ypagoc, a line drawn in the margin, also, like zapa- 
¥p¢9o7, & marginal note, 3 paragraph, a brief sum- 
mary, an exception, demurrer, <¢ rapa) pagerv, 
write beside, ¢ zapa, beside, + ypddgecv, write.]} 
1. A distinct part of a discourse or writing re- 
lating to a particular point, whether consisting 
of one sentence or of many sentences: in this 
sense the word does not necessarily imply the 
division defined below. 


This large paragraph of Plotinus is not without some 
small truth in it, if rightly limited and understood. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, fil 11. 
2. A division of written or printed matter, usu- 
ally formed by beginning on a new line, and by 
leaving a smal! blank space before the first let- 
ter. 

It will be noticed also that Sommalius divided the chap- 
ters (of ‘The Imitation of Christ") into paragraphs, which 
many translators have followed; and siuce his time the 
paragraphs have been further divided into verses, as they 
now appear in the more modern editions. 

The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 407. 
3. Ashort passage; a brief notice, asin a news- 
paper.— 4, A character having the form ], used 
to mark or (in manuscript for the press or in 
proof) to give direction for the beginning of 
& new paragraph, or as a mark of reference. 
This character is a reversed P, the initial let- 
ter of paragraph. Abbreviated par.— Hanging 
paragraph. See hanging indention, under indention3. 
aph (par’a-graf), v. t. [< paragraph, n.] 
1. To form into or write in paragraphs.— 2. To 
mention or speak of in a paragraph; specifi- 
cally, to make the subject of a paragraph or 
brief notice in a newspaper. 


IT am sneered at by all my acquaintante, and aphed 
in the newspapers. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 2. 


3. Same as paraph. 


The Duke of Orleans, Monsicur the Prince, and super- 
intendents deliver them to the greffier, or clerk, by whom 
they are to be allowed, that is paragraphed, in parchment. 

Evelyn, State of France. 


paragrapher (par’a-graf-ér),n. One who writes 


peraerenue for or as if for newspapers; @ para- 
graphist. 

[He] asserts that his poetry will be read when Shake- 

spere is forgotten. ‘“ Possibly, but not before,” remarks 
a paragrapher. The Literary Era, 11. 160. 
. (NL., <¢ Gr. 
mapa) pagetv, write beside: see paragraph.] The 
aphasic symptom of writing one word for an- 
other. 
[< paragraph 
+ -ic.] 1. Characterized by division into para- 
graphs; exhibiting frequent breaks in writing. 
—2, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a para- 
graph or brief notice; consisting of paragraphs; 
also, writing or contributing paragraphs. 

No style of newspaper writing is more liable to abuse 
than the paragraphic. G. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, IT. 3538. 
[< para- 
graphic + -al.}) Same as paragraphte. 

I am very paragraphical, and, Pe see, have nothing to 
Bny. alpole, Letters, II. 134. 
By 
or with paragraphs; in paragraphs. 
[< paragraph 
+ -ist.] One who writes paragraphs; a para- 


paragraphist 


grapher; specifically, one who writes para- 
graphs for newspapers. 
Any paragraphist in the new ers. 
? ee is Quincey, Herodotus. 
paragraphisticalt (par’a-gra-fis’ti-kal), a. [¢ 
paragraphist + -ic-al.] Same as paragraphic. 
Beau. and Fl. | 
Par4& grass. 1. A forage-grass of warm cli- 
mates, Panicum barbinode, producing abun- 
dantly and of good quality: so named from 
Paré in Brazil.— 2. A commercial name of the 
piassava fiber. 
paragrele (par’a-erél), n. (« F. *paragréle, < 
parer (< ML. parare), guard against, parry, + 
gréle, hail.] Same as paragrandine. 
Paraguayan (par’a-gwa-an), a. and n. [< 
Paraguay (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Paraguay or its inhabitants. 
IT, ». A native or citizen of Paraguay, a re- 
er of South America, lying to the west of 
razil, and north and east of the Argentine 


Republic. 
Par y tea. See tea. 
paraheliotropic (par-a-hé‘li-6-trop’ik), a. [< 


araheliotrop-ism + -ic.] Pertaining to or ex- 

ibiting paraheliotropism. 

The leaves of some plants when exposed to an intense 
and injurious amount of light direct themselves, by rising 
or sinking or twisting, 80 as to be less intensely illumi- 
nated. Such movements have sometimes been called diur- 
nal sleep. If thought advisable, they might be called 
parahelsotroptc. Darvin, Movement in Plants, p. 419. 

paraheliotropism (par-a-hé-li-ot’rd-pizm), n. 
(< Gr. mapa, about, + yAco¢, the sun, + rpérevv, 
turn, Tpov7, a turning.] In bot., the so-called 
diurnal sleep of leaves: a modification of dia- 
heliotropism. See the quotation under para- 
heliotropic. 

The so-called Diurnal Sleep of Leaves, or Paraheliotro- 
pism. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 445. 

Parahippus(par-a-hip’us),n. [NL.,< Gr. rapd, 
beside, + imzoc, horse.] A genus of extinct 
solidungulate perissodactyl quadrupeds, based 
by Leidy in 1858 upon North American remains 
of Pliocene age, belonging to the family Anchi- 
theriidz. The animal was a sort of horse with 
some tapiroid affinities. 

parahypnosis (par’a-hip-n6’sis), . [NL.,< Gr. 
zapa, beside, + vrvoc, sleep, + -osis. Cf. hypno- 
sis.] Abnormal sleep, as in hypnotized states 
or somnambulism. 

paraiba (pa-ri’ bi), n. ([Braz.] A Brazilian 
plant, Simaruba versicolor, whose extremely bit- 
ter bark is used in powder against insect ver- 
min and in infusion as a cure for snake-bites, 
and, together with the fruit, is employed as an 
anthelmintic. 

paraillet, v. and n. See parell, 

parakanthosis (par-ak-an-tho’sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. rapé, beside, + éxav6a, a thorn, + -osis.) Ab- 
normal growth of the stratum spinosum of the 
epidermis, as in cancer of the skin. 

parakeet, ». See parrakeet. 

parakeratosis (par-a-ker-a-t0’sis), n. [NL., 

Gr. mapd, beside, + NL. keratosis.) Any 
disease of the skin characterized by abnormal 
quality of the horny layer. 


parakinesis, par esia (par’a-ki-né’ sis, 
-8i-#), n. f .,< Gr. rapa, beside, + xivyac, 
motion.] Disordered motor function. 


paralactic (par’a-lak’tik), a. [« Gr. apd, be- 
side, + E. lactic.] Used only in the following 
phrase.— Paralactic acid, a modification of ordinary 
or fermentation lactic acid, having the same chemical 
composition and structure, but different in being opti- 
cally active as well asin its salts. It is found in various 
juices of the body. Also called sarcolactic acid. 


paralalia (par-a-la’li-i), ». (NL.,< Gr. rapd, 
beside, + 4a%6, talk, chat: see lallation.] Dis- 
order of articulation so that one sound is given 
for another, as / for 7. 

paraldehyde (pa-ral’dé-hid), n. [< Gr. zapé, 
beside, + E. aldenyde.] A colorless liquid with 
a disagreeable odor and taste, CgH, 90g, ob- 
tained by treating aldehyde with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. Itis used in medicine as a 
hypnotic. 

paraleipsis, ». See paralipsis. 

parale did (par-a-lep’i-did), n. One of the 
Paralepidide. 

Paralepidids (par’a-le-pid’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paralepis (-lepid-) + -idz.] A family of inio- 
mous fishes, exemplified by the genus Paralepis, 
with elongate body covered with cycloid scales, 
long head, deep mouth, slender maxillaries 
closely adherent to the premaxillaries, short 
dorsal fin at about the middle of the body, 
and a is fin. The family contains 6 or 7 spe- 
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cies, inhabiting rather deep water. Also Paralepidina, as 
a group of td@. 

paralepidoid (par-a-lep’i-doid), a. and n. [< 
paralepidid + -oid.| t a. Resembling the ge- 
nus Paralepis; belonging to the Paralepidide. 

II. n. A fish of the family P’aralepidide. 

Paralepis (pa-ral’e-pis), ». [NL., <« Gr. rap, 
beside, + Aezic, a scale.] The typical genus 
of Paralepidide. . 

paralepsis, paralepsy (par’a-lep-sis, -si), n. 


See paralipsis. 

paralexia par-a-lek’si-&), 2. (NL.,<¢ Gr. zapd, 
beside, + Aégic, speech, ¢ Aéye7, speak.] Mor- 
bid misapprehension of the meaning of written 
or printed words. 

paralgesia (par-al-jé’si-i),n. [NL., <Gr. rapd, 
beside, beyond, + GAyyorc, sense of pain, < aA- 
yeiv, feel pain, < GAyoc, pain.) 1. Disordered 
sense of pain in a part, as when peculiar feel- 
ings of local distress follow stimulation.— 2. 


Hypalgesia. 

paralgla (pa-ral’ji-i), n. [NL., < Gr. mapa, be- 
side, beyond, + aAyoc, pain.] Same as paral- 
gesia. 

paralian (pa-ra‘li-an),n. [< L. paralius, <¢ Gr. 
tapa/.o¢, also zapazoc, by or near the sea, naval, 
marine, littoral, < tapa, beside, + aac, the sea. ] 
A dweller near the sea. Smart. [Rare.] 

Paralichthys (par-a-lik’this), n. {[NL., <¢ Gr. 
mapadoc, by or in the sea (see paralian), 43 xbis, 
fish.] A genus of pleuronectoid fishes, related 


to the halibut. It has the lateral line strongly arched 
in front, the dorsal beginning in front of the eye, scales 
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Paralichthys dentatns. 


weakly ciliated, and some of the teeth enlarged. It con- 
tains a number of species in the American and Asiatic 
seas, among which are some highly esteemed food-fishes, 
such as the bastard or Monterey halibut (P. californicus), 
the plaice or summer flounder of New York (P. dentatua), 
and the southern flounder (P. lethostigma). See halibut, 
and cut under flounder. 


paralinin (pa-ral’i-nin), x. Nucleoplasm. See 
nucleus, 1 (a). 
paralipomena (par‘a-li-pom’e-nii), n. pl. [= F. 
paralipomenes, pl., formerly in E. paralipomenon 
= Sp. paralipdmenon = It. paralipomenon, para- 
lippomenon, after the LL. gen. pl., < LL. para- 
lipomena (in gen. pl. paralipomenon, in liber pri- 
mus or secundus paralipomenon), ¢ Gr. mapase- 
mroueva, things omitted, omissions (76 3:32/ov trav 
Trapasertoutvur, the book of things omitted), ppr. 
erp of mapateizev, pass Over, omit: see para- 
ipsis.] Things omitted; collectively, a supple- 
ment containing things omitted in a preceding 
work; a collection of omitted passages. Those 
books of the Bible called First and Second 
Chronicles are also called Paralipomena,former- 
ly Paralipomenon (a genitive form, see above). 
And as it is rehearsed in Paralipomenon(marg. lib. 1, cap. 


10}: One cause of his fal was for lacke of trust in God. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1578), fol. 42. 


The fragment given in the paralipomena to Faust, en-. 


titled Landstrasse, where Mephistopheles casts down his 
eyes and hurries past a cross by the wayside, follows, a 
hint of the later revelation of his character. 
Amer, Jour. Philol., VITI. 486. 
paralipsis (par-a-lip’sis), n. [Also paraleipsis 
and paralepsis (also paralepsy = F. paralipse = 
Pg. paralepsis = It. paralepsi, paralipsi, para- 
lissi), < . paralipsis, ¢ Gr. mapaderyuc, & pass- 
ing over, ¢ tapadciretv, leave on one side, omit, ¢ 
mapa, beside, + Aciverv, leave.] A pretended or 
suggested omission for rhetorical effect, usu- 
ally introduced by ‘‘I say nothing of,” ‘‘not to 
mention,” or the like. 
parallactic (par-a-lak’tik),a. [= F. parallac- 
tique = Sp. paraldctico = Pg. parallarico = It. 
parallattico, < LGr. mapaAAaxrixéc, of or for the 
parallax, < Gr. rapa/Aaéic, parallax: see paral- 
lax.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by parallax. 
Thomas Digrey and John Dey, gentlemen and mathema- 
ticians amongst us, have learnedly proved by parallactic 
doctrine that it [a new star in Cassiopeia] was in the celes- 


tiull, not in the elementary region. 
Holland, tr. of Camden (Elizabeth, an. 1572). 


Parallactic angle. (a) The angle whose vertex is at any 
object observed while its legs pass through a mean and 
an extremely removed station of observation; parallax. 
(b) The angle between the vertical circle and the declina- 


parallel 


tion circle of a star.— Parallactic ellipse, the ellipse 
which a star appears to describe annually {n consequence 
of the earth's revolution around the sun, and by virtue of 
parallax.— Parallactic inequality, an inequality in the 
moon's motion dependent upon the solar parallax at the 
moon. Its period is one synodical revolution, or 29.53 
days, being double that of the variation, which it thus 
alternately increases and diminishes. The maximum ef- 
fect on the longitude is 122”.— Parallactic instrument, 
in astron., an equatorial instrument.— Parallactic rules, 
an ancient astronomical instrument for measuring the 
zenith-distance of a star.— Parallactic unit, the dis- 
tance of a star whose parallax is 1”, being 206,265 times 
the distance of the sun from the earth. 

parallactical (par-a-lak’ti-kal),a. [< parallac- 
tic + -al.] Same as parallactic. 

parallax (par’a-laks),». [=F. parallaxe = Sp. 
paralaje, paralajis = Pg. parallaxe 
= It. parallasse, < Gr. mapdddaic, © 
alternation, parallax, < zapaAdao- 
cecv, make thin gs alternate, < rapa, 
beside, + aA?dcoev, change, < a/- 
doc, another.]| 1. An apparent 
displacement of an object ob- 
served, due to real displacement 
of the observer, so that the di- 
rection of the former with refer- eee: 
ence to the latter is changed. In 
the cut, the angle BCD, being the semidiameter of AB as 
seen from C, is the parallax of C as seen from B. In as- 
tronagny, parallax is due either to our daily motion round 
the center of the earth, or to our yearly motion round the 
sun. Parallax is observed, also, when the head is moved 
before two images or other objects in the region of dis- 
tinct vision and at unequal distances, There is also an 
effect of parallax when we alternately shut one eye and 
open the other. 


2. In optics, an apparent shifting of the spider- 
lines in a telescope-reticle as the eye is moved 
before the eyepiece: it is due to the non-co- 
incidence of the threads with the focal plane 
of the object-glass.— e of in physio- 


optics, the angle which the visual axes form at their 
point of meeting. This angle becomes greater the nearer 


A B 


the point of fixation.— Annual the displace- 
ment of a star owing to its being observed from the earth 
instead of from the sun.— Diurnal the dis- 


placement of a owing to its being observed from the 
surface instead of from the center of the earth.— Hort-. 
zontal parallax, the diurnal parallax of a star upon the 
horizon. The horizontal parallax is equal to the semi- 
diameter of the earth as seen from the star.— Parallax 
of altitude, the angular amount by which the altitude 
of the moon or other heavenly body is less on account of 


parallax. 
parallel (rer'a lel) a.andn. [< OF. parallele, 
F. paralléle = Sp. paralelo = PE. H hebe lelo = It. 
parallelo, paralello, < L. parallelus, paralielos, 
Gr. ie ie beside one another, ¢ zapa, 
beside, + adAjAwr, gen., ete. (found only in 
oblique cases of dual and plural), one another, 
a reduplicated form, ¢ dA/oc¢, another, + daA/oc, 
another.) [. a. 1. In geom., of lines (accord- 
ing to Euclid in his 
definition of parallel 
straight lines), lying in 
the same plane but 
never meeting however 
far they may be pro- 
duced in either direc- 
tion; of planes, never 
meeting however far 
they may be produced; 
in modern geometry, in- 


tersecting at infinity. The definition of Euclid is 
the traditional one; but the modern definition has three 
logical advantages: first, itis not, like the Euclidean defi- 
nition, a negative one; second, it makes one conception 
applicable equally to parallel lines and parallel planes; 
and third, it is a statement which, whether literally true 
or not, must be admitted in form for the sake of the im- 
rtant generalizations which result from it. 
3. Having the same direction, tendency, or 


course. 


Parallel Lines. 


Two lines ina plane are cut 
by a third, making the sum of 
the internal angles on one side 
two right angles. 


How am I then a villain 

To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, . 
Directly to his good? Shak., Othello, fi. 8. 355. 

3. Continuing a resemblance through many 
particulars; like; similar; equal in all essen- 
tial parts: as,a parallel case; parallel pas- 

sages in the Evangelists. ; 
He [the apostle Paul] goes up and down preaching the 
Gospel in a sphere as large as his mind was, and with a 

geal only parallel with his former fury. 

Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 
4. In music: (a) Of two voice-parts, progress- 
ing so that the interval between them remains 
the same. Such progression is called parallel motion, 
and the intervals by which the two parts are separated are 
called parallel intervals. When the interval is a unison, 
an octave, or a perfect fifth, the progression is regarded as 
faulty: such progressions are called parallel unisons, oc- 
taves, or fifths, or simply parallels or conaecutives. Parallel 
thirds and sixths are correct, and pleasing when not too 
long continued. Parallel seconds und sevenths are rare, 


and usually objectionable. (b) Of tonalities, same 
as relative.—5. In entom., parallel-sided: as, 
parallel elytra, wings, etc.— Parallel bars, battle, 


parallel 


brake- er. See bar!, etc.— Parallel circles on a 
sphere, circles whose planes are llel.— Parallel cir- 
cuit, an electrical conductor joining two points which are 
also connected by another conductor, to which the first is 
then said to be parallel.— Parallel coping, in building, 
coping of equal thickness throughout: used tocope inclined 
surfaces, such as gables, etc.— Parallel curves and sur- 
faces, those curves and surfaces which have the same nor- 
mals, and are therefore every where equidistant.— Parallel 
extinction. See extinction, 3.— Parallel file. See fle!.— 
Parallel fissure or sulcus, the superior temporal fissure, 
parallel to the fissure of Sylvius. See fissure.— Parallel 
forces, forces which act in directions parallel to each 
other.— Parallel hemithedrism. See hemihedrism.— 
Parallel intervals. Same as consecutive intervals (which 
see, under consecutive).—Paralle] key, knife, lathe. See 
the nouns.— Parallel lines. (a) Defined by Euclid as 
“straight lines which are in the same plane and, being 
produced ever so far both ways, do not meet.” (b) Muitt., 
same as parallels. See II.,5.— el motion. (a) A 
contrivance for converting reciprocating circular motion 
- into rectilinear perl mo motion by the use of link- 

work. The ordinary parallel motion, that of Watt, fulfils 
its function to a close degree of approximation, but not 
exactly. It is designed to cause the piston-rod in impart- 
ing motion to, and the pump-rod in taking motion from, 
the oscillating beam of a steam-engine, to move respective- 
ly in very nearly right lines, and is sufficiently perfect for 

] practical . It depends upon the principle that 
when the ends of two levers connected by a link oscillate 
on different centers in the same vertical plane, describing 
arcs convex toward each other, there is some point in the 
connecting-link that must move in nearly a right line. 
The position of this point depends upon the lengths of the 
levers and the relative positions of their falcrums. Asmetb- 
od for mathe- 
matically loca- 
ting this point 
has been given 
by Rankine. In 


the 
equal leversgh 
and tj describe 
arcs convex to- 
ward each oth- 
er; ais thecon- 
necting-link; g 
and j are the 
fulcrums. The 
piston-rod is 
connected at b 


Part of Beam of Condensing-engine. 
levers are caused to oscillate, one end of the link a is drawn 


to the right, while the other is moved to the left, causing 
the point of connection, and also the pump-rod / and pis- 
ton-rod e, to move in nearly right lines. The first exact 
parallel motion discovered, after immense labor by many 
mathematicians, was Peaucellier’s cell. (See cell.) The 
simplest is the Kempe-Sylvester parallel motion. (6) In 
music. See motion.— Parallel perspective, rod, etc. See 
the nouns.— Parallel roads, benches or terraces on 
hill-slopes, indicating former levels at which the water 
stood in the valley beneath at a time when this was occu- 
pied by a lake, or a lake-like 
; expansion of a river. The 


i phrase parallel roads is chiefly 

y used with reference to the so- 
Saeay, “6 called Parallel Roads of Glen- 
roy in Scotland, in regard to 


which there has been much 
discussion among ea, ken 
See terrace.— el 
an instrument for plotting 
courses on a chart, or for draw- 
ing parallel lines for other 
purposes. It consists of two 
rulers counected by cross-bars 
of equal length, movable about 
joints, so that while the distance between the two rulers 
may be increased or diminished, their edges always remain 
parallel.— Parallel sailing, aeons etc. See the nouns. 
— Parallel sulcus. See pa fissure. ; 
II, ». 1. A line parallel to another line. 
That ’s: done, as near as the extremest ends 


- Of parallels, as like as Vulcan and his wife. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 3. 168. 


Lines that from their parallel decline, 
More they proceed, the more they still disjoin. 
Garth, Dispensary, iv. 186. 


Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line! 
Pope, Essay on Man, iff. 108. 
2. The intersection of a ee by a plane per- 
pendicular to its axis: such intersections of the 
terrestrial sphere are parallels of latitude, and 
are commonly represented on maps by lines 
drawn to every five or ten degrees (ae less dis- 
tances) between the equator and the poles. 
See latitude, 4.—3. Comparison made by pla- 
cing things side by side: as, to draw a parallel 
between two characters. 
No high-strain’d Parallel was made but thus, 
As good, or brave, as Aphrodisius. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 55. 
‘Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run. Swift. 
He runs a laboured parallel between Schiller, Goethe, 
and Kotzebue: one is more this, the other more that. 
Cariyte, Taylor's Survey of German OT (Essays, 
(III. 315). 
4. A thing equal to or resembling another in 
all essential particulars; a counterpart. 
She is the abstract of all excellence, 
And scorns a parallel. 
Pletcher (and Massinger 1, Lovers’ Progress, fii. 8. 


a’ 
Parallel Rulers. 

aa',rulers; 66’, bars pivot- 
ed to the rulers. The centers 
of the pivots being equidistant 
in dand 6’, the rulers will there- 
fore be parallel to each other 
in any position of the bars. 
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In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel 
Shak., Cymbeline, v. 4. 54. 


The nearest parallels (to the conquest of Britain] that I 
can find are the Hebrew conquest of Canaan and the Sara- 
cen conquest of Africa. 

E. A. Preeman, Amer, Lects., p. 127. 


5. Mtlit., a trench cut in the ground before a 
fortress, parallel to its defenses, for the purpose 
of covering the besiegers from the guns of the 
place.—6. In printing, a mark of reference in a 
printed text, thus |], used to direct attention toa 
marginal note ora foot-note.—7. In music. See 


]., 4. In parallel, a method of connecting electric batter- 
ies ordynamos in which all of the positive polesare joined to 
one extremity of the circuit-wire, and all of the negative to 
the other. (See battery.) The connection is said to bein series 
when the positive pole of one cell or machine is joined to 
the negative of the next.— Mundane in astrol., 
‘situation at equal distances from the meridian.— 
of altitude, in astron., small circles of the ah ag pg 
to the horizon. Also called almucantars.— 8s of 
declination, small circles of the celestial sphere parallel 
to the equator.— Theory of parallels, the geometrical 
Prater pi the fat iecaleltre, watch can ian prs 
rough:a given point. to a given line, with other 
kindred matters. The fifth tulate (in some modern 
editions the eleventh axiom) of Euclid r “And if 
aright line incident upon two right lines make the two in- 
terior angies on the same side less in sum than two right 
angles, then those two right lines will meet on the side 
on which the angles are less than two right angles if pro- 
duced toinfinity.” This proposition being much more com- 
plicated than any other assamed by Euclid without Eproee. 
a great number of attempts were made by mathematicians 
to demonstrate it. y, it was conclusively shown, as 
Gauss expressed it, that we have no reason to believe that 
the celebrated postulate is more than approximately true. 
There are thus three ible systems of geometry, the Eu- 
clidean and two non-Euclidean systems, according as it is 
assumed that there can be drawn through any given point, 
parallel to any given line, only one line, two real lines, 
or two imagin parallel, in astrol., 
the suetion of two planets at the same distance from the 
equator. 


parallel (par’a-lel), v.; pret. and pp. paralleled 
or parallelled, ppr. paralleling or parallelling. 
[< parallel, a.] trans. 1. To place in a po- 
sition parallel to something else; make parallel. 
The needle . . . doth paralled and place itself upon the 
true meridian. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 
2. To make conformable to something else; 
make the same or closely similar in many or all 
essential particulars. 
His life is paralleled 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. 

-  Shak., M. for M., iv. 2. 82. 

3. To match; equal; rival. 

For rapes and ravishments he parallels Nessus. 


— 


Shak., All's Well, tv. 8. 281. Parallellesst (par’a-lel-les), a. 


He parallels 
Strong sinnewed Sampson, or, indeed, excels. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 25. 


Those distinct feelings which can be remembered and 
examined by reflection are ? haghcsgrente by changes in a por- 
tion of the brain only. . K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 82. 
4. To show or furnish an equal to, or an equiv- 
alent for. 

Well may we fight for her whom, we know well, 


The world’s large spaces cannot parallel. 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2, 162. 


5. To compare. 


I thought once... 


To have, paralleled him with great Alexander. 


. Jonson, Sejanus, i. 1. 


I more than once our idea of substance with 
the Indian philosopher’s he-knew-not-what which sup- 
ported the tortoise. Locke, 

(Recent. ] 


6. To take a course parallel with. 


Another railroad has paralleled the Nickel Plate, which 
has paralleled the Lake Shore. 
New York Tribune, March 28, 1884. 
II. intrans. To be like or equal; agree. 


Sound paralleieth in many other things with the sight. 


Nat. Hist., § 125. 

parallelable: (par’s-lel-a-bl), a. £< parallel + 
-able.} Capable. of being paralleled. [Rare.] 

Oar an seconded with such an advantage as is not 

paral in all the world beside. 

Bp. Hall, Remaing, p. 277. (Latham.) 
parallelepiped (par-a-lel-e-pip’ed or -pi’ ped) 

n. (Commonly, but erroneously, parallelopi- 


ped; =F. parallélépipéde = Sp. paralelepipedo, 
Eg aaa eet Pg. silage! a = It. paral- 
Hie he ge  persctoaed Ae an < : allelepipe 
dum, NL. also parallelepipedon, ¢ Gr. tapaAAndc- 
mimedov, < rrapasdeee, parallel (see parallel), + 
éxiedov, a plane surface, neut. of érimedoc, on 
the ground,< évi, on, + édov, ground.] A prism 
whose bases are parallelograms. 
paralielepipedal (gene erence! or -pi’- 
e-dal), a. [Also, erroneously, parallelopipe- 
al; © parallelepiped + -al.] aving the form 
of a parallelepiped. | 
paralielepipeden (par-a-lel-e-pip’e-don or -pi’- 


pe-don), n. Same as parallelepiped. 


parallelly (par’sa-lel-li), adv. 


parallelodrome (par-a-lel’6-drém), n. 


parallelogrammic 


parallele onal (par-a-lel-e-pip’e-don-al or 
- ralioreripsd a. [« paralleleptpedon + -al.] 
ame as parallelepipedal. 

parallelinerved (par’a-lel-i-nérvd), a. [¢ L. 
parallelus, parallel, nervus, nerve: see 
nerve.) Same as parallel-nerved. 

parallelism (par’a-lel-izm), n. [= F. parallé- 
lisme = Sp. paralelismo = Pg. It. parallelismo, 
<« MGr. za wouéc, @ comparing of parallels, 
« mapadAniivev, place side by side: see parallel- 
ize.) 1LA parallel position, in any sense of the 
word parallel. 

The fissures . . . were ced with such irresistible 
force as to preserve their linear character and parallelism 
through rocks of the most diverse nature. 

Geikie, Geol. Sketches, fi. 24. 
2. The retention by a moving line of positions 
parallel to one another.—3. Analogy. 
Now science and ph hy recognize the tem, 
the approximation, the unity of the two (Spirit and Mat- 
ter]. in N. A. Rev., CX XVI. 419. 
Fortunately, lite tem is not syno ous with 
literary asp pe dae and Q., 7th ser., 1X. 66. 
Specifically —4. The correspondence resulting 
from the repetition of the same sentiment or 
imagery, sense, or atical construction: a 
marked feature of Hebrew poetry. 

Parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of 
words have been traced out between the gospel of Mat- 


thew and that of Luke. 
Paley, Evidences of Christianity, 1 8. 


5. A parallel or comparison. 
To draw a parallelism between that ancient and this 


more modern nothing. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 


parallelistic (par’s-le-lis’tik), a. [< parallel 
+ medaogy oe Of the nature of or involving paral- 
lelism; like, but not plagiaristic. 
parallelivenose (par-a-lel-i-vé’nés), a. [<¢ L. 
arallelus, parallel, + vena, vein: see venose. ] 
n entom., same as parallel-vreined. 
parallelize (par’a-lel-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
parallelized, ppr. FAR ead [= Bp. para- 
lelizar,< MGr. mapa2Andiferv, place side by side, < 
Gr. mapaAsnioc, parallel: see parallel.) Toren- 
der parallel; place side by side for comparison ; 
arrange in parallel columns or positions. 
Of lesser grades, the series among Lacertilia of Acro- 
donta and Iguania, parallelized by Dumeril and Bibron, 


and of Teidsx and Lacertidse, compared by Wiegmann. 
E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 95. 


[< parallel + 


-less.] Without a parallel; peerless. [Rare.} 


Is she not parallelless? is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, ifi. 1. 


In a parallel 
manner; as & parallel or as parallels; in a cor- 
responding manner; concordantly. 


parallel-nerved (par’a-lel-nérvd), a. In bot., 


having the nerves parallel, as many leaves. 
Also parallel-veined. 
[< Gr. 


-Opopoc, < dpapeiv, run.} 
See nervation. pe 


parallelogram (par-a-lel’6-gram), x. [< OF. 
parallelogramme, F. parallelogramme = Sp. 
bse Mola = Pg. parallelogrammo, para- 
ellogrammo, paralelogrammo = It. paralelle- 


mapdaAnioc, parallel, + 


grammo, paralelogram- _ 
mo, < L. parallelogram- 
mum, € Gr. wapadAnAé- 
ypanmov, a parallelo- 


neut. of cabs Parallelogram. 


m, 

Saldyne oc, bounde 
parallel lines, <¢ apddAndoc, parallel, + ypdép- 
Ha, line: see parallel and gram?.} 1. In geom., 
a quadrilateral whose opposite sides are par- 
allel.— 2+. A pantograph. 

I had moet infinite pleasure . . . with his shewing me 
the use of the Paraile by which he drew in a quar- 


ter of an hour before me, in little, from a great, a most 
neat map of England. Pepys, Diary, IV. 65. 


lement of a elogram. See complement. — 
elogram of forces. See force}. 


parallelogrammatic (par-a-lel’6-gra-mat’ik), 


a, [=F. parallélogrammatique = Pg. parallelo- 
grammatico; as parallelogram + -atic2.] 1. Of 
or relating to a pee eee Having the 
shape of a parallelogram: as, a parallelogram- 
matic mark. 


parallelogrammatical (par-s-lel’6-gra-mat’i- 


kal),a. [< parallelogrammatic + -al-] Same as 


parallelogrammatie. 


parallelogrammic (par-a-lel-d-gram’ik),a. [< 


parallelogram + -ic.] Having the form of a 
parallelogram. 


parallelogrammical 


parallelogrammical (par-a-lel-6-gram’i-kal), 
a. [< parallelogrammic + -al.] Same as par- 
allelogrammic. 
The table being parallelogrammical and very narrow. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 
parallelometer (par-a-le-lom’e-tér), n. [« Gr. 
mapaAAnioc, parallel, + wétporv, measure.} An 
instrument or apparatus for determining par- 
allelism. The gravity parallelometer of Brashear is used 
for determining the deviation from parallelism of the op- 
posite sides of a glass pee The plate is supported upon 
three steel points, and a pendulum above, properly sup- 
ported, serves as the plate is turned to show the thinnest 
part of the plate, and further to determine the error to be 
corrected for different parts of it. 
parallelopiped, x. See parallelepiped. 
parallelopipedal, a. Same as parallelepipedal. 
parallelopipedon, 7. Same as parallelepiped. 
parallel-veined (par’a-lel-vind), a. 1. In bot., 
same as parallel-nerved.— 2. In entom., having 
the longitudinal veins distinct and more or less 
arallel: said of the wings of insects, as in the 
Tapidonierd: opposed to net-veined. 
paralogical (par-a-loj‘i-kal),a. [< paralog-y + 
c-al.] Characterized by paralogism or incor- 
rect reasoning; illogical. Sir T. Browne. 
logise, v.i. See paralogize. 
paralogism (pa-ral’6-jizm), ». [« F. paralo- 
gisme = Sp. Pg. It. paralogismo, «ML. *paralo- 
gismus, < Gr. mapasoyopnoc, false reasoning, < 
rapasoyifectat, reason falsely, < tapa, beside, + 
Aoyivestat, reason, < Zdyoc, discourse, reason: 
see Logos. Cf. paralogy.] In logic, fallacious 
argument or false reasoning; reasoning which 
is false in form—that is, in which the conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premises; a con- 
elusion unwarranted by the premises. 
A paralogism not admittable —a fallacy that dwells not 
in a cloud. Sir T. Browne, Vuly. Err., iii. 2. 
The Paralogism (paralogismus) is properly a syllogism 
of whose falsehood the employer is not himself conscious ; 
the Sophism (sophisma, captio, cavillatio) is properly a 
false syllogism fabricated and employed for the purpose 
of deceiving others. The term Fallacy may be applied in- 


differently in either sense. 
Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, xiii. 


Transcendental paralogism., in Kantian philos., a loci- 
cal error into which the human reason naturally falls, 
especially with reference to the substantiality, simplicity, 
and personal identity of the soul, and its relation to the 
body, but which can be exposed by the careful use of the 
formal logic. =Syn. See sophism. — 

paralogize (pa-ral’6-jiz), v.i.; pret. and pp. pa- 
ralogized, ppr. paralogizing. [= Sp. paralogiz- 
zar = Pg. paralogisar = It. paralogizzare, ¢ Gr. 
wapasoyicecta, reason falsely: see paralogism.] 
To reason falsely. Also paralogise. 

I had a crotchet in my head here to have given the raines 
to my pen, and run astray thorowout all the coast-townes 
of England, . . . and commented and paralogized on their 
condition in the present and in the preter tense. 

Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 153). (Davies.) 


paralogy (pa-ral’6-ji),n. [< LGr. zapatoyia, an 
excuse, subterfuge, a fallacy, < Gr. rapadoyoc, 
beyond reason, unreasonable, < zapd, beside, 
beyond, + Adyoc, reason: see Logos. Cf. pa- 
ralogism, paralogize.] False reasoning; pa- 
ralogism. 

That Methuselah was the longest liver of all the posterity 
o Pact bidet peg Rap . eae he must needs be so 

r. . 

ae = Str T. Browne: Vulg. Err., vii. 8. 
paralysant, paralysation, etc. See paraly- 
zant, etc. 

alysis (pa-ral’i-sis),n. [= F. paralysic, OF. 

paralisie, ete. (> ME. paralisie, parlesi, palesie: 
see palsy), = Sp. perlesia, pardlisis = Pg. paraly- 
sia =It. paralisi, paralisia, ¢ L. paralysis, ¢ Gr. 
wapdavorc, palsy, < tapadiev, disable on one side, 
< wapd, beside, + Avev, loosen.] 1. The im- 
pairment of the normal capacity of the nervous 
system for bringing into action one or more 
active organs, muscular or glandular, or for re- 
ceiving impressions along one or more sensory 
paths. Motor paralysis is called akinesia, sensory paraly- 
sis anesthesia. When the peripheral organ is the seat of 
gross destructive disease the term paralysis is not em- 
ployed, but it is used for finer changes which set these 
organs out of action, as in some cases of muscular paraly- 
sis. Paralysis of one lateral side of the body is hemipleyia ; 
of the lower half, paraplegia; and of one limb or a small 
part of the body, monoplegia. Incomplete paralysis of 
any is called paresis. 
2. Figuratively, loss of energy; loss of the 
power of performing regular functions; the 
state of being crippled, as in an emergency, or 
helpless amid any circumstances. 


This issue {s so absolutely revolutionary of the normal re- 
cae pe eahsally Betas Sa ae that it has naturally 
produced a partial paralysis of business. 

N. A. Rev., CKLIT. 598. 


The conflict of many races, and the paralysis of all gov- 
ernment that followed the fall of the empire, made force 
everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. 

, Europ. Morals, IT. 265. 
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Acute ascending (or descending) paralysis. See Lan- 
dry's paralysis.— Acute spinal paralysis, acute ante- 
rior poliomyelitis. See poliuntyelitiz.— Alcoholic pa- 
ralysis, neuritis from the use of alcohol.— Alternate 
paralysis, paralysis in which the face is atfected on one 
side and the limbs on the other, See crossed paralysts.— 
Anterior bulbar paralysis. Same as ophthaluoevia 
proyresstva.— Atrophic paralysis, paralysis involving 
marked muscular atrophy; specitically, anterior poliomy- 
elitiss—Atrophic spinal paralysis, anterior poliomy- 
elitis.— Bell’s p ysis, motor paralysis of the face, 
due to injury of the facial nerve. Compare facial paraly- 
sis.— Brown-Sequard’s paralysis, paralysis produced 
by a lesion destroying one half of the spinal cord at some 
level, and producing a hemiakinesia below the lesion on 
the same side and a hemianiesthesia on the opposite side. 
—Bulbar paralysis, paralysis due to lesion of the ob- 
longata. See progressive bulbar paralysis, below.— Cere- 
bral paralysis. (a) Paralysis from a cerebral lesion. 
(6) Paralysis due to an encephalic gon Corbice) pee 
sis, paralysis due to a lesion in the cerebral cortex. 
—Crossed paralysis, paralysis where a single lesion 
proeuee paralysis on the two sides of the body in dif- 
erent parts; alternate paralysis: also applied to cases 
where there is akinesia on one side and anesthesia on 
the other.— Direct paralysis, pualyels on the same 
side of the body as the cerebral lesion.— Divers’ pa- 
ralysis, paralysis, mostly paraplegia, developed in di- 
vers after coming from an atmosphere of high pressure. 
See caisson-disease. —- Duchenne’s sis. (a) Same 
as progressive bulbar paralysis. ) Muscular pseudo- 
hypertrophy.— Emotive paralysis. Same as hysterica 
paralyeis,— Erb’s sis (named from W. Erb, a Ger- 
man neurologist, born 1840), paralysis of muscles mostly of 
the upper arm and shoulder, due to lesion of the upper part 
of the brachial plexus.— Essential sis, anterior 
poliomyelitis. — Essential of childhoo 
acute anterior poliomyclitis, See poltomyelitis.— Facil 
sis, paralysis of themuscles of the face ; especially, 
ell’s paralysis, or that due to a lesion of the fibers of the 
facial nerve.— General sis, dementia paralytica. 
— Hysterical paralysis, paralysis without demonstrable 
anatomical lesion, occurring in hysterical subjects, and due 
to causes similar to those of the other hysterical sym 
toins.— Infantile ysis, anterior poliomyelitis in 
achild. See poliomyelitis.—Infantile spastic paraly- 
sis, paralysisin children in which there is more orless tonic 
spasm of the muscles involved and increased tendon-re- 
flexes. Itis due to a lesion above the anterior cornual 
region, and is usually cerebral.— Landry’s paralysis, an 
acute progressive paralysis, usually attacking the legs first 
and then the arms, but sometimes descending, affecting 
most frequently malesin middle life, and fatal ina majority 
of well-marked cases, without known anatomical lesion. 
Also called acute ascending (or descending) paralysis,— 
Myosclerotic paralysis. Same as preudohupertrophic 
paralysi3.— Nuclear paralysis, paralysis dependent on 
lesion of the nuclei of origin of motor nerves, as of 
those of the eye.— Obstetrical paralysis, paralysis of 
the infant from injuries received during delivery.— Pa- 
ralysis agitans, 2 neurosis presenting in typical cases a 
regular tremor (continuing during rest, beginning in the 
hand and not involving the head), muscular rigidity and 
weakness, a peculiar slowness of voluntary movement, and 
a mask-like immobility of countenance. It occurs in mid- 
dle life and later, and is very chronic and progressive. It 
is different from senile tremor, but intermediate cases oc- 
cur. Also called ahaking or trembling palsy and Parkin- 
son's disease. —- Paralysis festinans, a phase of paralysis 
ayitans in which the patient hurries forward as if secking 
to recover his center of gravity. Also called festination and 


propulsion.— Paralysis glossolabiol a, Same as 
proyressive bulbar paralysis.— Paralysis glossolabio- 
pharyngea cerebralis. Saine as peeudobulbar paralysis, 


— Paralysis notariorum, writers cramp.— Paralysis of 
convergence, inability toconverge the eyes, though thein- 
ternal recti act nurmally except for this purpose.— Para]- 
ysis scorbutica, pellagra.—Post-convulsive paraly- 
sis, paralysis following spasm, consequent on exhaustion 
of the nerve-centcrs.— Progressive bulbar paralysis, 
paralysis of the tongue, lips, lower face, and larynx, with 
progressive atrophy of the nuclei of the nerves innervating 
these parts, resembling progressive muscular atrophy. 
Also called paralysis glorzelabiolaryngea, Duchenne’s pa- 
ralysis, and poliencephalitis inferior.— Progressive pa- 
ralysis, dementia paralytica.— Pseudobulbar y- 
gis, paralysis atfecting the muscular region concerned in 
rogressive bulbar paralysis, but dependent on a cerebral 
esion or lesions.— Pseudogene paralyeis, & mor- 
bid condition somewhat resembling dementia paralytica, 
but distinct from it, produced in many cases by chronic 
intoxications, as with alcohol, lead, syphilis, etc.— Pseu- 
doh rtrophic paralysis, a rare paralysis beginning 
in early life, progressing through years to a fatal ending, 
and characterized by atrophy of muscular fibers, affecting 
various muscles of the body, and in certain of them com- 
bined with ny peropUy, of their connective and fatty tis- 
sues 80 that the bulk of such muscles may be excessive. 
It is more frequent in males, and is apt to run in families. 
Also called muscular pseudohypertrophy, hypertrophic pa- 
i i oe of infancy, myosclerotic paralysis, progressive mtts- 
cular sclerosia, atraphia musculorum lpomatosa, lipoma- 
tous myoatrophy, lipomatosis musculorum, luxurians pro- 
greasica, and muyopachusts li: — Reflex - 
sis, paralysis produced by some peripheral irritation act- 
ing on the cerebrospinal centers.— Regressive paraly- 
sis, acute anterior poliomyelitis.— Saturnine - 
sis, Same as lead-paralyss.— Spastic infantile paral- 
ysis. See infantile spastic paralysis.— Spastic spinal 
paralysis, a form of progressive nervous disease marked 
y muscular rigidity, increased myotatic irritability, and 
paresis. It usually begins in the lower extremities, ex- 
cept in general paretics, in whom it is comparatively fre- 
quent. It has been ascribed to primary sclerosis of the 
pyramidal tract in the spinal cord. Also called tetanoid 
pene plegia, spastic pseudoparalyas, and spastic preu- 
oparesis.— Writers’ paralysis, Same as writers’ cramp 
(which see, under writer). 


paralytic (par-a-lit’ik), a. and . [In ME. par- 


latyk; ¢ F. paralytique = Sp. paralitico, perld- 
tico = Pg. paralytico = It. paralitico, parletico, 
€ L. paralyticus, < Gr. mapadvrixos, paralytic, < 


paralytical (par-a-lit’i-kal), a. 


paral 


Parameciids, paramecine, etc. 
paramagnetic (par’a-mag-net’ik), a. 


paramatta (par-a-mat’ii), n. 


paramecine (par ene 6); a. 


Paramecium 


mapadiev, disable on one side: see paralysis. ] 
I. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paralysis: as, a paralytic affection.— 2, Affect- 
ed with paralysis or palsy; palsied; so consti- 
tuted as to be subject to paralysis. 

get comen lodly to that lede, as lagares ful monye, .. . 


Poysened and parlatuk and pyned in fyres. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), if. 1095. 


Nought shall it profit that the charming Fair, 
Angelic, softest Work of Heav'n, draws near 
To the cold shaking paralytic Hand. 
Prior, Solomon, fii. 
IT. x. One who is affected with paralysis or 
palsy. 
The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 
But cannot play them, borrows a friend’s hand 
To deal and shufile. Cowper, Task, i. 472. 
[< paralytic + 
-al,) Same as paralytic. Boyle, Works, II. 187. 


paralyzant (par‘a-li-zant), n. (« paralyze + 
-ant.} An agent or drug that paralyzes or 
induces paralysis. Alien. and Neurol., VI. 47. 


Also spelled paralysant. 


paralyzation (par’a-li-zi’shon),n. [< paralyze 


+ -ation.] The act of paralyzing, or the state 
of being paralyzed. Also spelled paralysation. 


paralyze (par’a-liz), v. i p et. and pp. para- 


lyzed, ppr. paralyzing. paralyser = Pg. 
paralysar, paralyze; from the noun: see pu- 
ralysis. Ct. analyze, ¢ analysis.) 1. To affect 
with paralysis.—2. To render helpless, use- 
less, or ineffective, as if by paralysis; deaden 
the action or power of in any way: as, the 
sight paralyzed him with fear. 

Doubt, which paralyses action, {s of the essence of 
thought. H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. &8. 
Also spelled paralyse. 
er (par’a-li-zér), n. 
which paralyzes, or induces paralysis. 

spelled paralyser. 
Alcohol, while a universal paralyzer, really distracts the 


nervous capacities in their mutual relations. 
Alien. and Neurol., X. 876. 


See Para- 


{= F. 
paramagnétique; as Gr. mapa, beside, + E. 
magnetic.] Assuming, when freely suspended 
between the poles af a horseshoe magnet, a 
position in a line from one pole to the other; 
magnetic in contradistinction to diamagnetic. 
See diamagnetism. 

Tron and similiar bodies which are attracted by the 
magnet are called Ferro-magnetic, or sometimes Para- 


magnetic bodies. Substances which are repelled are called 
Diamagnetic.. J. #. H. Gordon, Elect. and Mag., II. 14. 


One who or that 
Also 


meciidg, ete. 


paramagnetically (par’a-mag-net’ i-kal-i), 


adv. Ina paramagnetic manner; in accordance 
with paramagnetism. 


paramagnetism (par-a-mag’ne-tizm),”. [=F. 


paramagnétisme; as Gr. mapa, beside, + E. 
magnetism.] The phenomena exhibited by 
paramagnetic substances. See diamagnetism. 


paramastoid (par-a-mas’toid), a. and nxn. [< 


Gr. mapa, beside, + E. mastoid.] I, a. Situated 
near the mastoid: noting certain cranial pro- 
cesses more frequently called paroccipital. 

II, n. A paramastoid process ; a paroccipital. 

It is an apophysis or outgrowth of the exoccipital bone, 
yey prominent in some animals, and has nothing to do 
with the mastoid. In man it is represented by the jugu- 
lar process. See paroccipttal. 
A i [< Paramatta 
(see def.).] <A light dress-fabric, the weft of 
which is combed merino wool and the warp 
cotton: said to have been made originally 
with wool brought from Paramatta in Austra- 
lia. Also called paramat. Imp. Dict. 

amecia, ». Plural of paramecium, 2. 
arameciidx (par’a-mé-si’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Paramecium + -idz.] A family of holotri- 
chous ciliate infusorians, typified by the genus 
Paramecium. They are of flattened asymmetrical form, 
with distinct dorsal and ventral surfaces, and the mouth 
ventral and ciliated like the rest of the body, there being 
no distinction of the oral from the general cuticular cilia. 
The family, formerly more extensive, is now restricted 
to such genera as Paramecium, Lorocephalus, Placus, and 
Conchophthirus. It contains some of the longest- and 
best-known animalcules, which abound in both fresh- 
and salt-water infusions, and some of which are popularly 
known as aipper-animatcules, Also Paramecde, Para- 

y Paramecina, and Paramecina. 
Resembling 2 
slipper-animalcule; of or pertaining tothe Para- 
meciidz. Also spelled paramecine. 


Paramecium (par-a-mé’si-um), n. [NL. (0. F. 


Miiller, 1773), < Gr. zapauzxyc, of longish shape, 
oblong, < apa, beside, + p7xoc, length.] 1. The 
typical genus of Parameciidg ; the slipper-ani- 


Paramecium 


malecules, having a soft flexible cuticle and 
oblique adoral groove. P. bursarium is an ex- 
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Paramectum bursarium, a holotrichous ciliate infusorian. (Arrows 
show the course of the circulation.) 


4. Dorsal view: a, cortical layer, or ectosarc; 6, endoplast: cc, 
contractile vacuoles; @ a’, ingested particles of food; ¢, chlorophyl 
granules. &. Ventral view: a, vestibule; 4, oral aperture; c, esoph- 
agus; @, endoplast; a, endoplastule or paranucleus; ¢, interior 
protoplasmic endosarc. C. The animal in fissive state, dividin 
transversely by fission: @ @', contractile vacuoles; 5 4, endoplast di- 
viding ; ¢ ¢, two endoplastules or paranuclei. 


ample. Commonly, but wrongly, Paramecium 
or Paramecium.—2, [l.c.; pl. paramecia (-&).] 
A member of this genus. 
paramenia (par-a-mé’ni-i), n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + “7, month, > zyiaia, menses. } 
Disordered menstruation. 
parament (par’a-ment), %. 
sometimes parement, paramento (< Sp. Pg. It.); 
< ME. parament, parement = OF. parament, 
narement, F. parement = Sp. Pg. It. paramento, ¢ 
L. paramentum, preparation, apparatus, adorn- 
ment, < L. parare, prepare, adorn: see parel.] 
1. An ornament; an adornment; decoration. 


To dauncing saa Pi ful of 


‘ementz. 
haucer, Good Women, 1. 110. parametritis (par’ a-mé-tri’tis), 2. [NL., ¢Gr. 


There went more to 't; there were cloaks, gowns, cas- 
socks, 
And other paramentos. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, i. 1. 


Specifically — (a) pl. Robes of state. 
Lordes in paramentz on here courseres. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1648. 


(b) A cuff sewed npen the outside of a coat-sleeve and 
usually capable of being turned down over the hands, as 
was common toward the close of the seventeenth and in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 


2. The external face of a wall or any other con- 
structed work. See perpend?.— chamber of para- 
mentst, the presence-chamber of a monarch. 


This Cambyuskan 
Ros fro his bord, ther that he sat ful hye; 
To forn him goth the loude minstralcye, 
Til he cam to his chambre af paramentz. 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 261. 


[Sp.: see parament.] Same 
as parament. 


paramere (par’a-mér), 7. [< Gr. rapd, beside, 
+ pépoc, part.] In diol.: (a) A radiated part or 
organ; one of a set of radiating parts arranged 
like the spokes of a wheel about a common cen- 
ter; an actinomere: correlated with antimere, 
metamere, ete. The arms or rays of a starfish 
are parameres in this sense. 

The former definition of the term antimere as denoting 
at once each se te ray of a radiate, or the right and left 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, is corrected 
by terming each ray a paramere, and its (the animal's) 
symmetrical halves the antimeres. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 842. 
(b>) Either half, right or left, of a bilaterally 
symmetrical animal: now oftener called anti- 
mere. 

These two halves (of the body divided by the median 
plane], as opposed to antimeres, may be termed parameres. 

Claus, Zovlogy (trans.), p. 27. 
(c) Hither half, right or left, of one segment or 
somite of a bilaterally symmetrical animal. 

The whole system of the one to four elements of the 
middle ear .. . is to be looked upon as one o of one 
common origin — namely, as a modification of the hyo- 


mandibular, the primitive proximal paramere of the sec- 
ond visceral arch. ature, XXXVIII. 47. 


parameric (par-a-mer’ik), a. 
at Of or pertaining to a paramere; provided 
with parameres, or disposed in parameres; ra- 
diate, as a starfish ; actinomeric. 
paramese (pa-ram’e-sé), n. (Gr. tapaputon, the 
chord next after the middle, fem. of zapdpecoe, 
next after the middle, ¢ zapd, beside, + pécoc, 
middle: see mesel, meson.) Inanc. Gr. music, the 
lowest tone of the disjunct tetrachord: so called 
because it lay next to (above) the tone mese. Its 
itch was probably about that of the B next be- 
ow middle C. See tetrachord. 


paramentot, 7. 


(Formerly also P 


paramo (par 


Paramonas 


paramorph “dpee a-mort), n. 
po 


(< paramere + paramorphia? (Dar-g-mor 0-8), n. 


paramorphic (par-a-mér’fik), a. 
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In math.: (a) The third proportional to any 
diameter of a conic section and its conjugate 
diameter: specifically this is the ee of 
the former of these diameters. The parameter 


of the transverse axis is called the principal paramorphosis (par’a-mér-f0’sis), 7. 
(b) Gr. apd, beside, + pdpgworc, ashaping.] Same 


Hehe, or the parameter of the curve. 
ny constant quantity entering into an equa- 
tion. 


functions. 
versal algebraic curve can be expressed as ra- 
tional functions of a single parameter.— 2. In 
crystal., the ratio of the three axes which de- 
fines the position of any plane of a crystal; 
more specifically, the ratio belonging to the 
unit or fundamental plane for a given species: 
this axial ratio and the angular inclination of 
the axes constitute the crystalline elements for 
a species.— Method of variation of parame a 

thod of finding a solution of a differential equation by 
guessing that it is like the solution of asimpler equation, 
except that quantities constant in the latter are variable 


in the former.— Parameters of an orbit, the elements 
of the orbit. 


parametral (pa-ram’e-tral), a. [< parameter + 


-al.] In crystal., pertaining to the parameter. 


The crystals are very rich in faces, and belong to the 
ortho-rhombic system ; their parametral ratios are a: b:c 
= 1.2504 :1: 0.6018, Nature, XXXIX. 326. 
arametric! (par-a-mé’trik), a. [< Gr. zapé, 
beside, + yu#rpa, the uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
occurring near the uterus. 


parametric? (par-a-met’rik), a. [« parameter 


+ -ic.] Pertaining to a parameter.— Paramet- 
ric distribution, in math. See distribution. 


parametritic (par a-mé-trit’ik), a. [< parame- 


tritis + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected with 


parametritis. 
mapa, beside, + p#rpa, the uterus, + -itis. Cf. 
metritis.] Pelvic cellulitis. See pelvic. 

tom (par-a-mit’om),”. [< apd, beside, 
+ yitocs, thread.) A name given by Flemming 
to the more fluid portion of the cell-substance 
which is contained in the meshes of the mitom 
or network of threads; the paraplasma of 


Kupffer. 
paramnesia (ier suine 22), n. ([NL., < Gr. 
Tapa, beside, + pvyzot-, only in comp., remember- 


ing, < “iuvioKxey, remind: see amnesia.] One's 
believing that he remembers things when he 
has never experienced them; false memory. 
a-m6), ». [Sp.] A desert plain, 
bare of trees, at a high clevation, open to the 


winds, and uncultivated and uninhabited. The 
word is used by writers on South American geography. 
Some spose writers emnlor it for high plateau regions, 
even when these are forested. 


Paramonadids# (par’a-m6-nad’i-dé), n. pl. 


NL., < Paramonas (-monad-) + -idxz.] A fam- 
ily of monomastigate eustomatous flagellate 


infusorians, typified by the genus Paramonas. 

It contains free-swimming animalcules of persistent form, 

with transparent colorless endoplasm and a single flagel- 

lum, near the base of which is the distinct oral aperture. 

There are several genera, based on the different shapes of 
a-ram’d-nas), 7. 


the body. <G P 
.»< Gr. mapa, 
beside, + . Monas, q. v.] he typical ge- 
nus of Paramonadidz, founded by Saville Kent 
to include forms formerly referred to Monas 
proper, as P. globosa, P. stellata, and P. deses, 
which have a distinct oral aperture. 
<« Gr. mapé, be- 
side, + , Shape. Cf. LGr. zapapopgow, 
transform.] In mineral., a pseudomorph form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure without 
a change of chemical composition: thus, rutile 
occurs as 8 paramorph after brookite, and ara- 
gonite after calcite. See pseudomorph and para- 
morphism 


paramorphia! (par-a-mor’fi-é),n. [NL., < Gr. 


map, beside, + pop¢4, shape.] In pathol., mor- 
bid structure. 

(NL., < Gr. 

mapa, beside, + . morphia, q. v.] Same as 
thebain. 
[< paramorph 
+ -ic.] Of, relating to, or resembling & para- 
morph; characterized by paramorphism ; form- 
ed by a change in molecular structure, but 
without change of chemical composition: as, 
the Saramorphic origin of hornblende. 


This type of crystal {brookite] is the one which most 
frequently shows the paramorphic change to rutile. 
Amer, Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXXII. 315. 


(c) A variable quantity of which the co- paramorphous (par-a-mér’fus), a. 
ordinates of a geometrical locus are direct morph + -ous.] Same as param 
Thus, the codrdinates of every uni- paramoudra (par-a-mou’ dri), 7. 


paramourt, paramourst, adv. 


paramour (par’a-mir), 7. 


paramour 


molecular structure of a mineral without altera- 
tion of external form or chemical constitution: 
a variety of pseudomorphism. See paramorph 
and pseudomorphism. 

(NL., < 


as paramorphism. 
[< para- 
hic. 
ame as pot- 
stone. 
paramount (par’a-mount),a.andm. [Former- 


ly also peramount; < OF. (AF.) paramount, par- 
amont, peramont, adv. and prep., above (sei- 
gneur paramount, lord B gpsbcponp ae < par, per 
(< L. per, through), by, + amont, amount, above, 
upward, <¢ L. ad montem, to a mountain: see 
amount. Cf. the opposite paravail.) I, a. 1. Su- 
preme; superior in power or jurisdiction ; chief: 
as, lord paramount, the supreme lord of a fee, 
or of lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
Under the feudal system the sovereign is lord ount 
of whom all the land in the kingdom is sup to be held 
mediately or immediately. is is still the theory of the 
English law, the ultimate property of all lands being re- 
garded as in the crown. 

Thus all the land in the kingdom is supposed to be 
holden, mediately or immediately, of the king, who is 
styled the lord paramount, or above all. 

Blackstone, Com., II. v. 

But while the influence of the House of Commons in the 
Government was becoming paramount, the influence of 
the people over the House of Commons was declining. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole. 

The administration of justice was rescued from the para- 
mount influence of the crown. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., L. 381. 


2+. Above; superior to: with a prepositional 
foree. 
The kingdome in parliament assembled is above the 


king, as a generall councell is paramount the pope. 
Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 7. 


3. Eminent; of the highest order; especially, 
of chief or ob AEE athe ge above all oth- 
ers as regards importance; superior: as, the 
paramount duty of a citizen. 

John a Chamber. . . was hanged upon agibbet raised a 


stage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as a traitor 
paramount. Bacon, Works (ed. Spedding), XI. 136. 


Of all the Blessings that ever dropt down from Heaven 
spon Man, that of his Redemption may be called the 
Blessing paramount. Howell, Letters, lif. 4. 


If man’s convenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Cowper, Task, vi. 588. 
Although the season had not yet arrived for asserting 
his own paramount claims, he was determined to tolerate 
those of no other potentate. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 1. 


Lord paramount. See def. 1. ; 
II. ». The chief; the highest in rank or im- 
portance; a superior. 
In ord th d inf rlipios 
n Order came the gran ernal peers: 
Midst came their mighty paramount. 
Milton, P. L., fi. 508. 
Blest Maid, which dost surmount 
All 8ainte and Seraphins, 
And reign’st as Paramount, 
And chief of Cherubins, 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 11. 


paramountcy (par’a-mount-si), ». [< para- 
mount + -cy.] The condition or rank of being 
paramount. Coleridge. [Rare.] 


paramountly (par’a-mount-li), adv. Ina par- 


amount manner; as a matter of the highest 
importance. 

[ME., prop. two 
words, par amour,< OF. par amour, by love, with 
love: par, < L. per, through, by; amour, < L. 
amor, love: see amor, amour.] With love; in 
love; as a lover. 


I lovede never womman here beforne 
A8 paramoures, ne nevere no mo. 
haucer, Troilus, v. 158. 


Whan Merlin com to that, he be-hoved to telle of the 
damesell that he loved paramours. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 738. 
Princes luvit hir, paramour. 
The Bludy Serk (Child's Ballads, VIII. 148). 
For paramourst, in the way of or for the sake of love or 
gallantry. 
For paramours he seyde he wolde awake. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 168. 
[< ME. paramour, 
paramore, a lover: see paramour, adv.) 1f. 
A lover, of either sex; a wooer. 


For paramours they do but feyne, 
To love truly they disdeyne. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 4831. 


parameter (pa-ram’e-tér), n. [< F. parameétre 
= Sp. pardmetro = Pg. It. parametro, ¢< NL. 
parametrum, parameter (see def.), < Gr. wapd, 
beside, + érpov, measure: see meter2,] 1. 


Adue, alas, my Saviour Lord Jesu ! 

Adue, the gentillest that ever I knew! 

Adue, my most exce]lent paramour, 

Fairer than rose, sweeter than lilly flour. 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 1. 678 


paramorphine (par-a-mér’ fin), n. Same as 
thebain. 


paramorphism (par-a-mér’fizm), n. [< para- 
morph + -ism.] In mineral., a change of the 


paramour 


Upon the floure 
A lovely bevy of faire Ladies sate, 
Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. 
. Spenser, F. Q., IT. ix. 34. 
But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed 
indeed such a pair of originals as, I believe, all England 
could not p: el. Srrollett, Humphrey Clinker, II. 199. 


2. A lover, of either sex, in a bad sense; one 
who takes the place of a husband or wife with- 
out legal right: the only sense of the word now 


in use. 
My fourthe housbonde was a revelour, 
This is to seyn, he hedde a paramour. 
Chaucer, Prol to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1, 454. 


Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 
And that the Jean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 
hak., R. and J., v. & 106. 


I... took a paramour; 
Did her mock-honour as the fairest fair. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
St. Love, as between the sexes; gallantry. 
He was as ful of love and paramour 
As is the hyve ful of hony swete. 
Chaucer, Cook’s Tale, L 8, 
ourt, v. t (ME. paramouren; < para- 
mour, n.) To love; be in love with; woo. 
Than Blase axed what hed ought todo. And Merlyn seide, 
“Thet be yonge men and Iolye, and have grete nede of 
counseille, and I knowe a faire lady that Vter paramours. 


And I will go and bringe hyn a letter, as it were from her.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), i. 47. 


amyoclonus (par’a-mi-ok’16-nus),n. [NL. 
PC Gr. mapa, beside, + pic (urd¢), muscle, K?6- 


voc, any violent confused motion: see clonus.] 
Clonus in symmetrically placed muscles. 
paranema (par-a-né’mi), n.; pl. paranemata 
(-ma-ti). [NL.,< Gr. zapd, about, + rijyua, a 
thread.) In bdot., same as paraphysis. 
paranematic (par’a-né-mat’ik), a. [4 parane- 
ma(t-) + -ic.] In bot., resembling or belong- 
ing to a paranema. 
paranephritis (par’a-ne-fri’tis),n. [NL..< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + NL. nephritis.] Inflammation 
of the paranephros, or suprarenal capsule. 
paranephros (par-a-nef’ros), n. ([NL., ¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + vegpoc, kidney.] The suprarenal 
eapsule; the adrenal. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
paranete (par-a-né’té), n. [L., < Gr. mapariry 
(see def.), < mapa, beside, + vyT7: see nete3.] 
In anc. Gr. music, the next to the highest tone 
of either the disjunct or the upper tetrachord: 
so called because it lay next to (below) the tone 
nete. Its pitch was probably about that of either 
the D or the G next above middle C. See tetra- 
chord. 
parang (par’ang), n. [Malay.] A large heavy 
knife used by the Malays. Inappearance it resem- 


bles a sword-bayonet, and it serves for a variety of uses, 
as cutting food, felling trees, the ordinary needs of car. 
pentry, etc. 

parangon (pa-rang’gon).. [F. parangon, para- 
gon; as adj., without flaw: see paragon A 
name given by jewelers to a gem of peenliar 


excellence. The term is also applied to certain parapegm (par’a-pem), 7. 


marbles of peculiar excellence as well as to 

gems. 

paranea, paranoia (par-a-ne’ii, -noi’ii), n. 
[NL., ¢< Gr. Ttapavola, derangement, madness, ¢ 

zapavoriv, be deranged, ¢ mapa, beside, + voeir, 

think.) A chronie form of insanity developing 

in a neuropsychopathi¢ constitution, present- 

ing systematized delusions of more or less defi- 

nite scope, while in other directions there may 

appear a fair amount of mental health. The 

prognosis is extremely bad. 

parane@ac, paranoiac (par-a-né’ak, -noi’ak), 7. 

[< paranea + -ac.] A patient exhibiting par- 

anwa. 

paranoic (par-a-né’ik), a. [< paranea + -~c.] 

Pertaining to or exhibiting paranwa. 

paranthelion (par-an-thé’li-on), x.; pl. paran- 
thelia (-i). [NL.,< Gr. rapa, beside, + avi, over 
against, + 7ao¢,the sun.] A white image of the 
sun, more or less diffuse, seen at the same alti- 
tude as the sun, and at an angular distance from 
it varying from 90° to 140°. Paranthelia are due to 
rays of light which undergo two successive reflections, in- 
ternal or external, upon the vertical faces of an ice-prism 
suspended in the atmosphere. Bravais. 

paranthine (pa-ran’thin), n. [< Gr. rapartriv, 
wither, shed its blossoms (< apd, beside, + av- 
Geiv, blossom, ¢ arfoc, a flower, blossom), + -ine®.] 
A species of scapolite. 

paranuclear (par-a-ni’klé-ir),a. [« NL. para- 
nucleus + -ar3.] Of or pertaining to a para- 
nucleus: as, the paranuclear substance. 

Occasionally other structures act like nerve-fibres to- 

wards gold, and among these may be mentioned certain 
paranuclear bodies in the cutaneous epithelium of Nec- 
turus. A. B. Macullum, Micros. Science, XX VII. 447. 


paranucleate (par-a-nu’klé-at), a. 


paranymp 


paraparesis (par-a-par’e-sis), 7. 


paraparetic (par’a-pa-ret’ik), a. 


parapatagial (par-a-pat-a-ji’al), a. 


Pare ver one er a pen, ton), n. 
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[< NL. pa- 
ranucleus + -atel,] Provided with a paranu- 
cleus: as, a paranucleate cell. 


paranucleolus (par’a-ni-klé’6-lus), .; pl. pa- 


ranueleoli (-li). [NL.,< Gr. mapa, beside, + NL. 
nucleolus, q. Vv.) A mass of substance that is 
extruded from the nucleus, in pollen and spore 
mother-cells, just before their division into 
daughter-cells. 


paranucleus (par-a-nii’klé-us), n.; pl. paranu- 


clei (-1). [NL., < Gr. rapa, beside, + NL. nu- 

cleus, q. Vv.) The so-called nucleolus or endo- 
lastule of certain protozoans. See cut under 
7aramecium. 


In most of the Ciliata, by the side of the large oblong 
nucleus, is a second smaller body (or even two such bodies) 
which has been very objectionably termed the nucleolus, 
. . . but is better called the paranucleus. 

Encye. Brit., XIX. 864. 


Par4-nut (pa-rii’nut), ». [< Pard, a city in Bra- 


The Brazil-nut. 

(par’a-nimf),. [= F. paranymphe 
= Sp. paraninfo = Pg. paranympho, paraninfo 
= It. paraninfo, < LL. paranymphus, m., brides- 
man, paranympha, f., bridesmaid, <¢ Gr. mapda- 
vuugoc, m. bridesman, f. bridesmaid, ¢ apa, be- 
side, + vien, bride: see nymph.] 1. In ancient 
Greece, a bridesman or bridesmaid; specifical- 
ly, the particular friend who accompanied the 
bridegroom when he brought home his bride. 
The Timnian bride 


Had not so soon preferr’d 
Thy paranymph. Milton, S. A., 1. 1020. 


Many brides have died under the hands of paranymphs 
and maidens, dressing them, for uneasy joy. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, {. 1. 
2. One who gives countenance and support to 
another. 


Sin hath got a paranymph and a solicitor, a warrant and 
an advocate. Jer. Taylor, Worthy Communicant,. 


zil, + nut} 


paran hal (par’a-nim-fal), a. [< paranymph 
+ rater “i 


f or relating to a bridesman or brides- 
maid, or to one who in any way gives counte- 
nance and support to another. 

He who names my queen of love 
Without his bonnet vaild, or saying grace, 


As at some paranymphal feast, is rude, 
Nor vers'd in literature. Ford, Lady's Trial, fii. 1. 


(NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + rapes, paralysis: see paresis. ] 
In pathol., partial paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

(< parapare- 
ertaining to paraparesis. 

[< NL. pa- 
rapatagium + -al.} Of or pertaining to the 
parapatagium: as, a parapatagial muscle. 


sis, after parctic.] 


patagia (-i). [NL., < Gr. zapd, beside, + NL. 
patagium, q. v.] A fold of skin between the 
neck and the shoulder of a bird, continuous 
with the propatagium. 


parapatagium (par-avpat-a-J? um), n.; pl. para- 


[= F. parapegme, ¢ 
L. parapeqma, © Gr. mapazyyua, a tablet set up 
(see def.), a rule, order, ¢ wapam7) viva, fix be- 
side, set up, ¢ zapa, beside, + wzyy;vrvar, fix: see 
pegm.) In Gr. antiq., a tablet fixed to a wall 
or set up in a public place, and inscribed with 
a law or ordinance, or with any information or 
announcement to the publie, as an astronomi- 
eal calendar, ete.; hence, a rule or precept. 


Our fore-fathers, . . . observing the course of the sun, 
and marking certain mutations, . . . registered and set 
them down in their parapeymes, or astronomical canons. 


paraph (par’af), v. ¢. 


parapherna (par-a-fér’ni), n. 


paraphernal (par-a-fér’nal), a. 


paraphernalia 


breast, < L. pectus, breast: see pectoral.) A 
wall or rampart rising breast-high. (a) Milit., a 
wall, rampart, or elevation of earth to cover soldiers from 
the attacks of an enemy in front; a breastwork. About 
half-way up the inner side fs a ledge called a banquette, 
which the troops mount when they are about to fire. See 
also cuts under embrasure and Jortisication, 


Thou hast talk’d ... 
Of Ut rarewet frontiers, parapets, ... 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., if. 8. 55. 


@) In arch., a wall or barrier, either plain or ornament- 
, placed at the edges of platforms or balconies, roofs of 
houses, sides of bridges, etc., to prevent people from fall- 
ing over; also, something resembling such a parapet in 
appearance or use, See cut under moucharaby. 


An arcade, a8 now, ran along the front of the building, 
the length of which was relieved by adome in the center, 
and on the balustraded rapet were eight statues on ped- 
estals. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, a 7. 


Levelled the summit of the mount soskilfully, and bound- 
ed it with the parapet of the wall. 

awthorne, Marble Faun, i. 

Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery ee ! 

Tennyson, Boa icea. 

(c) In anaf., the alveolus, or alveolar border of the jaw- 


bone, in which the teeth are inserted.— Indented para- 
pet. See indented. 


parapetalous (par-a-pet’a-lus),a. [< Gr. rapa, 
beside, + zéradov, a petal.] In bot., standing at 


each side of a petal, as stamens in many Rosa- 


ce&. They are, however, not necessarily before a sepal 
pi parapetalous. Compare antipetalous and antisepa- 


ous, 
parapeted (par’a-pet-ed), a. [< parapet + -ed2.] 


Furnished with a parapet. 


The entrance to a redoubt should be made in the least 
exposed side, and be protected by a parapetted traverse 
placed behind it. neue. Brit., IX. 438. 


paraph (par’af). n. (< ME. paraf, paraffe; < OF. 


(and F.) paraphe, parafe = Sp. pdrrafo = Pg. 
pares? = It. paraffo, a paragraph, signature, 

ourish: see paragraph.) In diplomatics, the 
figure formed by a flourish of a pen at the con- 
clusion of a signature, formerly used as a pre- 
caution against forgers; the flourish. 

In some countries (as in Spain) the paraph is still a usual 
addition to a signature. Brande and Cox. 

A paraph of the word subscripsi. Encyc. Brit., VII. 254. 
[< ME. parafen, paraf- 
Jen, < OF. (and F.) parapher, parafer ; from the 
noun.) To tbe a paraph to; hence, to sign, 
especially with the signer’s initials. Also para- 
graph. 

Signed or paraphed by Count Nesselrode. 

Times (London). 


paraphasia (par-a-fa’zii),n. [NL.,< Gr. rapa, 


beside, + NL. aphasia.) In pathol., the use of 
one word for another, or of one syllable for an- 
other: a phase of aphasia. 

(LL., <¢ LGr. 


rapagepva, that which a bride brings over and 
above her dower,< zapa, beyond, + gepr7, dower, 
< gépew, bring, = E. bear}.] In Rom. law, the 
property which a bride possessed and reserved 
over and above the dowry she brought to her 
husband; that portion of the wife’s property 
which was held by her under the strict law ap- 
plicable to @ woman marrying without coming 
under the hand. ; 
(= F. para- 
phernal= Sp. parafernales, pl., = Pg. parapher- 
nal = It. parasernale, « LL. *paraphernalis, ¢ 
parapherna; see parapherna.) Pertaining to 
or consisting of paraphernalia: as, paraphernal 
property. ourier, 


Stir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. paraphernalia (par’a-fér-na’li-ii),». pl. [ML., 


parapegma (par-a-peg’mi), n.; pl. parapeqma- 


ta (-ma-téi). (NL.,< Gr. zaparnyua, a tablet set 
up: see parapegm.] Same as parapegm. 

[< Gr. zapd, 
beside, + E. pepione.] A proteid substance in- 
termediate between albumin and peptone, ob- 
tained by neutralizing an acid solution in which 
pepsin has acted on a proteid body. It closely 
resembles syntonine. 


parapet (par’a-pet),”. [<F. parapet =Sp. para- 


peto = Pg. parapeito, ¢ It. parapetto, a breast- 
work, < parare, guard (see paurel), + petto, 


ST oe ee pe ee ee as 
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Be et et Re ge 

A, foot of banquette slope; 4, crest of banquette: C, interior crest: 
D, foot of interior slope; £, exterior crest; F, foot of exterior slope; 
G, crest of scarp: //, foot of scarp; /, foot of counterscarp; J, crest of 
counterscarp; AA, banquette slope: AD, banquette tread; CY, in- 
terior slope; CF, superior slope; FF, exterior slope; FG, berm; 
GH, scarp; A/, bottom of ditch; /J, counterscarp. 


<neut. pl. of LL. *paraphernalis: see parapher- 
nal.) 1. In law, those personal articles which 
the common law recognized the right of a mar- 
ried woman to own and keep, notwithstanding 
the marital right of her husband to her per- 
sonal property in general. Under this name all the 
person ap are], bedding, and ornaments which she pos- 
sessed and had used during marriage, and which were 


suitable to her rank and condition of life, were deemed 
hers at common law. 


In one particular instance the wife may acquire a prop- 
oad in some of her husband’s goods, which shall remain 
to her after his death and not go to his executors. These 
are called her paraphernalia, which is a term borrowed 
from the civil law, and is derived from the Greek language, 
signifying something over and above her dower. 

ckstone, Com., II. xxix. 


2. Personal ornaments or accessories of attire: 
trappings; equipments, especially such as are 
used on parade, or for ostentatious display, as 
the symbolic garments, ornaments, weapons, 
etc., used by freemasons or the like. 

I trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Club perished 
with the rest, for the enmity I bear that society for the 


dinner they gave me last year. 
Greville, Memoirs, Feb. 16, 1830, 


paraphernalia 

A part of the paraphernalia of the school as much as the 
physical-geography maps, or the globe. 

D.G. Mitchell, Bound Together, Highways and Parks. 
3. Miscellaneous possessions, as the numerous 
small eonveniences of a traveler, small deco- 
rative objects, and the like.—4, Ornaments, or 
ornamental aecessories, collectively. 

There were apples that rivalled rubies; pears of topaz 
tint: a whole paraphernalia of pluins, some purple as the 
auiethyst, others blue and brilliant as the sapphire. 

Disraeli, sybil, ii. 5. 
paraphia (pa-ra’fi-i), n. [NL., < Gr. zapa, be- 
side, + aé7, a touch.] Disorder of the sense of 
touch, 
paraphimosis (par“a-fi-m6’sis),”. [NL., < Gr. 
Tapagiuwoc, & disorder of the penis, ¢ zapa, be- 
yond, beside, + diuwotc, a stopping up of an ori- 
fice, ¢ @uovv, muzzle.} In med., strangulation 
of the glans penis owing to the opening of the 
prepuce being too narrow to allow the prepuce 
to be drawn from behind the glans: correlated 
with phimosis. 
paraplionia (par-a-fo’ni-#), m. [NL., ¢ LGr. 
Tapagwvia, an accompanying sound in unison 
or harmony, ¢ zapudwroc, Sounding beside, <¢ Gr. 
apa, beside, + dwi7, sound, voice.] 1. In mu- 
sic, ® melodie progression by the only conso- 
nances recognized in the Greek music—namely, 
fourths and fifths.—2. An alteration of voice, 
paraphragm (par’a-fram), ». [« Gr. mapd- 
gpayua, a place inclosed with a fenee, a feuce, 
fortification, breastwork, ¢ wapagpaccery, inclose 
with a fence, ¢ zapd, beside, + ¢padccerr, 
gpayvuva,, fence, inclose: see phraygma, and cf. 
diaphragm.) In Crustacea, a paraphragmal sep- 
tum or partition; a kind of lateral diaphragm. 
paraphragmal (par-a-frag’mal), a. (< para- 
phragm + -al.] In Crustacea, forming a para- 
phragm: applied to a small process or apophy- 
sis of an endosternite (intersternal apodeme) 


which unites both with the anterior division of paraphrastically (par-a-fras’ti-kal-i), adv. 


paraphrastic (par-a-fras‘tik), a. 


also Paraphrastical (par-a-fras’ti-kal), a. 
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paraphrast (par’a-frast),n. (=F. paraphraste 
= Sp. parafraste = Pg. paraphraste = It. para- 
Jraste, < LL. paraphrastes, ¢ Gr. zapagpuarye, 
& paraphrast, ¢ zapagpacery, paraphrase: see 
paraphrase.) One who paraphrases; a para- 
phraser. 
Where easie, natural, and agreeable supplements will 
clear the sense (of Scripture], I conceive it is very warrant- 
able to suppose some such supplies, and for a paraphrast 


judiciously to interweave thein. 
Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ili, 


To compensate his hearers for these losses, the para- 
phrast has dwelt lovingly on most of the episodes. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., 1V. 506, 
{= F. para- 
phrastique = Sp. paratrastico = Pg. paraphras- 
tico = It. parafrastico, ¢ LGr. zapadpacrixéc, 
paraphrastic, ¢ Gr. tapadpaotyc, ® paraphrast: 
see paraphrast.] Having the character of a 
paraphrase; free, clear, and ample in explana- 
tion; explaining or translating in words more 
clear and ample than those of the original. 
The translation of the Epistle is much more paraphrastic 
than of the Komance. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 4, note. 


The question between the relative merits of free and 
literal translation, between paraphraatic liberty and ser- 
vile fidelity, has been long discussed; .. . it depends for 
its answer upon ever varying conditions, 

G. P. Maresh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxvii. 

The present translation, so far as we have compared it 
with the original, is inadequate for most practical pur- 
een but is often paraphrastic without being particular. 
y elegant. Athenaum, No, 3082, p. 670. 
[< para- 
phrastic + -al.] Same as paraphrastic. 

Unless a paraphrastical Version be permitted. 

Howell, Letters, Hi. 47. 


We have further, for assistance of reading and under- 
standing of ditticulties (besides the many modern helps), 
the Paraphrastical version, in the Chaldean tongue, which 
was written about the time of Jonathan. 

Evelyn, True Religion, I. 427. 


In 


the corresponding endopleurite and with the a paraphrastic manner. 


posterior division of the antecedent endopleu- 
rite. 


paraphrase (par’a-fraz), n. (« F. paraphrase 


Dryden translates it somewhat paraphrastically, but not 
less in the spirit of the prophet than of the poet. 
Burke, A Kegicide Peace, fii. 


= Sp. Oe pardfrasis = Pg. paraphrase = paraphyllum, (par-a-fil‘um), n.; pl. paraphyl- 


It. parafrasi, < Li. paraphrasis, ¢ Gr. tapagpace, 
a paraphrase, ¢ tapagpacery, say the same thing 
in other words, < zapa, beside, + g¢pace, say, 
tell: see phrase.] 1. A restatement of a text 
or passage, giving the sense of the original in 
other words, generally in fuller terms and with 
greater detail, for the sake of clearer and more 
eomplete exposition: opposed to metaphrase. 
When the original is in a foreign language, 
translation and paraphrase may be combined. 

All his commands being but a transcript of his own life, 


and his sermons a living paraphrase upon his practice. 
South, Sermons, IV. x. 


In paraphrase, or transiation with latitude, the author's 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense. Dryden. 
2. Specifically, in Scotland, one of sixty-seven 
versified renderings of as many selected pas- 
sages of Scripture, usually bound up with the 
metrical psalms, and like them sung in chureh, 
ete.—3. In instrumental music, a transeription ; 
a variation. 

Also paraphrasis. 

Chaldee Paraphrases. See Chaldee. 
paraphrase (par’a-fraz), v.; pret. and pp. par- 
aphrased, ppr. paraphrasing. [=F. paraphraser 
= Sp. parafrasear = Pg. puraphrasear = It. pa- 
rafrasare; from the noun.] J, trans. To restate 
or translate with latitude; interpret; construe; 
untold and express the sense of (an author) with 
eater clearness and particularity by substitut- 
ing other words for his own. 

We are put to construe and paraphrase our own words, 
to free ourselves from the ignorance and malice of our ad- 
versaries. Stillingfleet. 

Il, intrans. To interpret or amplify by change 
of words; make a paraphrase. 

Where translation isimpracticable, they may paraphrase, 

Felton, On Reading the Classics. 
paraphraser (par’a-fra-zér), n. (« paraphrase 
+ -er1,] One who paraphrases. 

Perhaps Lucretius and his English paraphraser were 

right. The Academy, April 14, 15538, p. 253. 
paraphrasian (par-a-fra’zi-an), x. [¢ para- 
phrase + -ian.] A paraphraser or paraphrast. 

As the logicall paraphrastan and philosophical! inter- 
preters do. Hall, Hen. V., an. 2 

paraphrasis (pa-raf’ri-sis), mn. [L.: see para- 
phrase.) Same as paraphrase. 

Paraphrasis is to take some ee Oration, or some 


notable cummmon place in Latin, aud expresse it with other 
wordes, Ascham, Lhe Scholemaster, p. 93. 


la (-i). [NL., <¢ Gr. mapa, beside, + gt:2r0r, a 
leaf.] In bot.: (at) Same as stipule. (b) A small 
foliaceous or hair-like organ between the leaves 
of certain mosses. It is sometimes much cut 
or branched. 

paraphysate (pa-raf’i-sat), a. [< paraphysis + 
-ate!,] In bot., having or producing paraphyses. 

paraphyse (par’a-fiz),. (¢ L. paraphysis.] 
Same as paraphysis. 

paraphysis (pa-raf’i-sis), .; pl. paraphyses 
(-séz). [NL.,< Gr. zapagvarc, an offshoot, < wapa- 
precy, pees offshoots, in pass. grow beside, 
< rapa, beside, + gverv, produce, gvecbar, grow. } 
Anerect, usuallycoloriess, sterile, 
unicellular or pluricellular fila- 
ment or plate accompanying the 
spore-bearing or sexual organs 
of eryptogamousplants. In Fungi 
they occur with asci or basidia in the hy- 
menium, and are also called cystider;: in 
mosses, With the antheridia and archego- 
nia; in ferns, with the sporangia in a 
sorus, Their function is doubtful, but in 
some cases they may assist in the dis- 
charge of spores, See also cuts under 
antheridium, conceptacle, and moss. Also 
periphysis. 

The antheridia are generally surrounded by a cluster of 
hair-like filaments, composed of cells joined together, 
which are called paraphyses. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 336. 

Paraphysis envelop, in the Uredinesx. same as peridium. 

paraplasm (par’a-plazm), n. Same as para- 
plasma, 

paraplasma (par-a-plaz’mii), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
mapat/acua, &@ monster, lit. something formed 
beside, < apa, beside, + wAacua, anything 
formed: see plasma.] 1. A neoplasm.—2, A 
malformation.— 3, Paramitom. 

parapleeic (par-a-plas’tik),a. [< Gr. rapam?ac- 
zoc, lit. formed beside, counterfeit, < mapd, be- 
side, + wAaoroc, verbal adj. of z/acoew, form, 
mold: see plastic.) Pertaining toa paraplasma. 

paraplectic (par-a-plek’tik), a. [« Gr. zapa- 
m/yKtixog, paralyzed, € wapatAnxzoc, verbal adj. 
of zapaz/yoorotiu, be stricken on one side, be 
paralyzed: see paraplegia.] Paraplegic. 

paraplegia (par-a-plé‘ji-ii), nm. [= F. paraplé- 
gié=Sp. paraplegia = Pg. paraplegia = It. para- 
plegia, © NI. parapleqia, é Gr. mapazz7yita, Ionie 
for capaz/nsia, paralysis on one side, ¢ zapa- 
m/yocecta, he stricken on one side, act. wapa- 
m/¢jocev, strike on one side, ¢ zapa, beside, + 
m/yooev, strike: see pluyue. Cf. hemiplegia.) 


The 
um (a), with the 
paraphyses (f /), 
of Polytrichum 
COMMUNE. 


antheridi- 


paraplegic (par-a-plé’jik), a. 


Parapodiata (par-a-p0-di-a’ ti), ». pl. 


para 


parapsis 
Paralysis of both lower limbs with more or less 


of the trunk.— Ataxic paraplegia, weakness and 
ataxia of the legs, with increase of myotatic irritability, 
and exhibiting anatomically selerosis of the posterior and 
lateral columns of the cord.— Congenital spastic para- 
legia, a spastic paraplegia revealing itself soon after 
virth, and due to meningeal hemorrhage during parturi- 
tion.— Hypertrophic parapl of infancy. Same as 
peeudohupertrophic paralysia (which see, under paralysia). 
— Hysterical paraplegia, paraplegia due to hysteria. — 
Paraplegia dolorosa, paraplegia with great pain, espe- 
cially that due to neoplasms of the spinal canal.— Pri- 
mary spastic paraplegia, a spastic paraplegia without 
evident cause, and regarded by some as dependent on a 
sclerosis of the pyramidal tracts; lateral sclerosis. — Spas- 
tic paraplegia, a spastic condition of the legs, with more 
or less weakness, 
[< paraplegia + 
-ic.) Affected with paraplegia; pertaining to 
or resembling paraplegia. 


parapleurum (par-a-plé’rum), 2.; pl. parapleu- 


ra(-ra). [NL., < Gr. zaparaevpov, neut. of zapa- 
m/£upoc, on or along the side, < tapd, beside, + 
THEVA, TAEupor, the side: see pleura.) Inentom., 
one of the pleura or pieces forming the side of 
a thoracic ring, especially of the mesothorax 


and metathorax, and often limited to the latter. 
Some authors restrict the term to the episternum of the 
metathorax ; others to the episterna of both the meso- 
thorax and the metathorax; and many modern coleopter- 
ists use it in the place of parapterum. Also parapleuron. 


parapod (par’a-pod),. A parapodium. 
parapodi ) 
parapodial (par-a-p0’di-al), a. 


nm. Plural of parapodium. 

[< parapodium 

+ -al.] Of or pertaining to parapodia. 

[NL., < 
varapodium + -ata2.) A class or other prime 
ivision of Rotifera, represented by the genus 

Pedalion: contrasted with Lipopoda. 
um (par-a-po’di-um), n.; pl. parapo- 
dia (-i). [NL., < Gr. zaparddioc, at the feet, < 
mapa, beside, + roi¢ (10d-) = E. foot.) 1. One 
of the unjointed lateral locomotor processes or 
series of foot-stumps, foot-tubercles, or rudi- 
mentary limbs of many worms, as annelids.. 
Parapodia exhibit the greatest diversity in the extent to 
which they are developed at the sides of the successive 
segments of annelids, and also in their own sizes and 
shapes; and each parapodium — that ia, the right or left 
foot-stuinp of any one segment — may be divisible into a 
dorsal and a ventral part, the former of which is a noto- 
podium, the latter a neuropedium. The term is gener- 
ally used in the plural, referring either to the right and 
left parapodia of any one segment or to the series of suc- 
cessive parapodia. The processes are so called because 
they are lateral in position, projecting from the sides of 
the worm. Those anterior ones which lie near the mouth 
are sometimes specially modified in size, shape, or direc- 
tion, suggesting the foot-jaws of arthro See cuts 
under prestomium, pygidtum, and elytrum. 

2. [cap.]) In entum., a genus of hymenopterous 

insects of the family Crabronidgz, erected by 

Taschenberg in 1869 for a single species from 

Venezuela. 


parapolar (par-a-po’lir), a. [<Gr. tapd, beside, 


+ 70/0¢, pole: see polar.) In embryol., situated 
beside a pole; not polar.— Parapolar in Di- 
cyemida, those cells of the cortical layer which are situated 
behind the polar cells, 

(< NL. 


parapophysial (par-ap-6-fiz’i-al), a. 
parapophysis + -al.] Pertaining to a para- 
pophysis, or having the character of such a 
process: as, a parapophysial process; a par- 
apophysial articulation. 

parapophysis (par-a-pof’i-sis), 2.3 pl. ae 
pophyses (-sez). (NL.,< Gr. mapé, beside, + 
avoovorc, an offshoot: see apophysts.] The in- 
ferior or (in man) anterior one of two transverse 
processes which may exist on each side of a ver- 
tebra, the superior or posterior one being a dia- 
po ohysis. Parapophyses are not well developed in man, 
and are not usually reckoned among the processes of human 
vertebree ; but in some animals they acquire great size and 
special form, and may serve for costal articulations. See 
vertebra, and cuts under atlas and cervical. 

parapoplexy (pa-rap’o-plek-si), n. [¢ Gr. mapa, 
beside, + azoz/yé1a, apoplexy: see apoplery.] 
A stupor or drowsy state resembling apoplexy; 
false apoplexy. 

paraproctium (par-a-prok’ti-um), ». [NL., < 
Gr. zapa, beside, + zpuxtdc, anus.] The con- 
nective tissue around the rectum. 

parapsidal (pa-rap’si-dal), a. [< parapsis} (-id-) 
+ -al.] Pertaining to parapsides: as, a parap- 
sidal suture.— Parapsidal grooves or furrows, two 
deep longitudinal or somewhat curved furrows on the me- 
soscutum of Inuny Honmenoptera, They extend backward 
from the anterior margin, dividing the two parapsides from 
the median region. 

parapsis! (pa-rap’sis), n.3; pl. parapsides (-si- 
déz). [NJ.., <« Gr. zapa, beside, + ayic, a loop, 
wheel, orbit: see apsis.] In entom., the lateral 
part of the mesoscutum of the thorax, when 
this is separated by suture from the dorsal 

art. The name was given by MacLeay, and has been 
used by most later writers, particularly in treating of the 


parapsis | 
eno in which the sides are important in 

den ei They are called p paige pay by Hali- 
day, and scapule by Thomson. 

parapsis? (pa-rap’sis), x. [NL., < Gr. mapd, be- 
side, + ayc, a touching.] In pathol., a disor- 
dered sense of touch; paraphia. 

parapteral (pa-rap’te-ral), a. [< parapterum + 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the parapterum, in 
either the entomological or the ornithological 
sense of that word. 

parapteron (pa-rap’te-ron), n. Same as pa- 
-rapterum. 

pterum (pa-rap’te-rum), n.; aE parapte- 

ra (-ré). [NL., also parapteron, < Gr. mapd, be- 
side, + rrepdv, Zi 1. In entom., the third 
one of the three sclerites into which each pleu- 
ron, right and left, or lateral segment of each 
thoracic somite, is divisible, the first and second 
of these sclerites being respectively the epi- 
sternum and the epimeron. There area propleural, 


a mesopleural, and a metapleural on each side 
of an insect’s thorax. See para m. 


2. In ornith., the scapular and adjoining fea- 
thers of the wing. Illiger. 
paraquet (par’a-ket), n. Same as parrakeet. 
poragurte! n. Same as purrakeet. Halliwell. 
ararctalia (par-iirk-ta‘li-i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rapa, beside, + NL. Arctalia, q. v.} In zoo- 
geog., & prime marine zodlogical division, the 
north temperate realm of the waters of the 
globe, including the various coast-lines between 
the isocrymes of 44° and 68°, the latter being 
the northern limit of the reef-building corals. 
Pararctalian (par-iirk-ta’li-an),a. (« Pararc- 
talia + -an.} or pertaining to Pararctalia; 
inhabiting or characteristic of Pararctalia. 
pararectal (par-a-rek’tal), a. ([< Gr. mapa, be- 
side, + NL. rectum: see rectal.] Beside the 
rectum. 
pararthria (pa-rir’thri-&), ». [NL., < Gr. zapd, 
beside, + ap6pov, a joint (articulation): see 
arthritis.} Disorder of articulation of speech. 
parasalpingitis (par-a-sal-pin-ji’tis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. wapd, beside, + odAmyé, a tube, + -itis.] 
Inflammation about the Fallopian tubes. 
parasang (par’a-sang), ». [Formerly also para- 
sangue; = F. parasange = Sp. Pg. It. para- 
sanga, < L. parasanga, < Gr. mapacayy7¢, & para- 
sang, < Pers..*parsang, farsang (> E. sometimes 
farsang, fursung ; Ar. farsekh), a parasang.] A 
ersian measure of length, reckoned by Herod- 
otus at 30 stadia, and thus equivalent to about 
3% English miles. At different times and places, 
however, the parasang has been equivalent to 
30, 40, or 60 Greek stadia. 
parascene (par’a-sén), n. [= It. parascento, < 
Gr. wapaoxi#uioyv, In pl. tapacnhvua, side-scenes, < 
xapd, beside, + ox7vf, stage, scene: see scene. | 
Same as parascenium. 
parascenium (par-a-sé’ni-um), .; pl. para- 
scenia (-ii). ., < Gr. rapacxiuor, in pl. mapa- 
oxgvua, side-scenes: see parascene.|] In class. 
antig., the projecting structure on either side 
of the stage of a theater, including, besides 
al ears the door or opening (parodos) by 
which the chorus entered the orchestra. 
parasceuastic (par’a-sii-as’tik),a. (< Gr. mapa- 
oxevacTixdc, preparatory, < wapackevdfecy, prepare 
(ef. wapaoxevg, preparation: see parasceve), < 
mapa, beside, + oxevaverv, prepare, < cxevoc, & ves- 
sel, oxev7, equipment.] Preparatory. [Rare.] 
Touching the Latin and Greek, and those other learned 
rasceuastick 


languages, . . . they are the pa of learn- 
ing. Corah's Doom (1672), p. 128. (Latham.) 


parasceve (par’a-sév), 7. [< F. parascéve = 

= Sp. Pg. It. parasceve, < LL parasceve, < Gr. 
Tapaoxev}, preparation, < tapé, beside, + oxevi, 
equipment. Cf. parasceuastic.) 1f. cue 
tion: in allusion to the specific use (def. 2). 


Why rather, being entering into that presence where I 
shall wake continually and never sleep more, do I not in- 
terpret my continual waking here to be a parasceve and 
& preparation to that? Donne, Devotions, Works, III. 567. 


Specifically —2. Friday, the day before the He- 
brew sabbath: so named because on that day 
the Hebrews prepare what is necessary for the 


next day; also, what is thus prepared. The name 
is retained in the Roman Catholic missal as a term for Good 
Friday, and is sometimes sp) el at applied to Thursday 
of Holy Week, or Maundy Thursday. 


It was the parasceve, which is the Sabbath-eve. 
; Mark xv. 42 (Rheims trans.). 


The sacred towell and the holy eure 

Are ready by, to make the guests all pure; 

Let go, my Alma; yet, ere we receive, 

Fit, fit itis we have our Parasceve. 

Who to that sweet bread unprepar’d doth come, 

Better he starv’d then but to tast one crumme. 
Herrick, The Parasceve, or Preparation. 
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paraschematic (par’a-ské-mat’ik), a. [< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + oxja, scheme: see schematic. ] 
Imitative. 

The growth of these early themes may have been very 
luxuriant, and, as Professor Curtius expresses it, chiefly 
paraschematic. 

Maz Miiller, Selected Essays, 1.98. (Encye. Dict.) 

parasecretion (par’a-sé-kré’shon), n. [< Gr. 
mapé, beside, + EK. secretion.) 1. In pathol., 
the production of a secretion of abnormal qual- 
ity. —2. The substance thus secreted. 

paraseleone (par’a-se-l6’né), 7. ; pl. paraselens 
(-né). (=F. paraseléne =Sp. Pg. It. paraselene, 
«NL. paraselene, < Gr. mapa, beside, + ce¢qvn, 
the moon.] A bright spot on a lunar halo, pro- 
duced by refraction through a preponderating 


<s 


Paraselenz. 


number of ice-crystals floating perpendicularly 


or vertically; a mock meon. Two or more parase- 
len are -pldlonaed seen at the same time, ether with 
additional arcs or bands variously arranged. raselense 


are entirely analogous to parhelia. See parhelton. 

paraselenic (par’a-se-len’ik), a. AS paraselene 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
& paraselene. 

parasinoidal (par’a-si-noi’dal), a. [< Gr. zapa, 
beside, + NL. sinus + -oid + -al.} Lying along- 
side a sinus, as a blood-channel of the brain.— 
Parasinoidal 8, in the dura mater which 
receive the bl from the cerebral veins before its dis- 
charge into the adjacent superior longitudinal sinus. 
They often contain Pacchionian bodies. 

Parasita (par-a-si’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl., 
¢ L. parasitus, m., & parasite: see parasite. 
In zool., pee parasitic animals: applie 
to several different groups whose members are 
characterized by their parasitism. ‘(a) In Crusta- 
cea, low parasitic forms, as the siphonostomous and re- 
lated crustaceans, often collectivety called also Epizoa, 
and made a class or order of that name. Most of them 
are known as fish-lice. (6) In entom., lice; in Latreille's 
system, a group of apterous insecta, the third order of in- 
sects, corresponding to the Anoplura of Leach. Also Para- 


sttzca. 
parasital (par’a-si-tal), a. [< parasite + -al.] 
Parasitic. 

He saw this parasital monster fixed upon his entrails, 
like the vulture on those of the classic sufferer in mytho- 
logical tales. 

Bulwer, What will he Do with it? vili 7. (Davies.) 
parasite (par’a-sit), 2. [< F. parasite = Sp. pard- 
sito = Pg. parasito, parasita = It. parasstto = 
G. Sw. Dan. parasit, < L. parasttus, m., parasita, 
f.,< Gr. euncerren one who eats at another's ta- 
ble, a guest, esp., in a bad sense, a parasite, cf. 
Tapaoireiv, eat with another, live at another's 
table, < zapd, beside, + oitoc, food.) 1. Origi- 
nally, one who frequents the tables of the rich 
and earns his welcome ‘by flattery; hence, a 
hanger-on; a fawning flatterer; a sycophant. 
I will despair, and be at enmity 


With cozening hope; he is a flatterer, 
A parastte. hak., Rich. I., ii. 2. 70. 


Outstript thus by a parasite! a slave, 
Would run on errands, and make legs for crumbs. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, v. 4. 


Specifically —2. (a) In zool., an animal that 
lives in or on and at the expense of another ani- 
mal called technically the host; also, by exten- 
sion, an animal which lives on or with, but not 
at the expense of, its host: in the latter sense, 
more pecue designated inquiline or commensal 


(see these words). There is scarcely any animal that 
may not or does not serve as the host of parasites, and some 
ites are themselves the hosts of other parasites. (See 
yperparasite.) Parasites form no technical group of ani- 
mals, since representatives of almost any class or order, 
from protozoans to vertebrates, may be tic. Most of 
the leading divisions of animals, however, include some 
members, whether genera, families, orders, or even classes, 
whose habit is extensively or exclusively parasitic. Thus, 
among protozoans, the Gregarintda are parasites. Among 
worms, many families, some orders, or even classes, are 
entirely parasitic, furnishing the most formidable and fre- 


parasitic 


quent parasites of man and domestic animals. Very many — 
of the lower crustaceans are tes, especially upon 
fishes, mollusks, etc., and upon one another; while some 
of the highest crustaceans are modified parasites, or com- 
mensals, as the little crabs that live in oyster-shells. 
Among arachnidans, the whole class or order of acarids 
or mites is essentially parasitic, though including man 
forms which lead an independent life. Insects furnis 
many of the parasites, especially of terrestrial animals, 
as vertebrates, and some are parasites of other insects. 
One order of insects, the A ura or lice, is thoroughly 
parasitic, and other orders furnish parasitic families or 
enera. Insects and crustaceans both belong to the phy- 
um Arthrapoda, and it may be said that as a rule insects 
furnish the arthropod parasites of land-animals, and crus- 
taceans those of i lana ant or terrestrial and aquatic 
“lice " respectively. Few mollusks are parasitic, but En- 
mirabilis, a gastropod found in holothuriansg, is 
an example. Very few vertebrates are parasites, but hags 
(Myzine) bore into fishes, fishes of the genus Fierasfer 
crawl into the intestines of holothurians, and some other 
fishes exhibit a kind of parasitism. Parasites not consti- 
tuting any natural division of animals, it follows that, 
as such, they are not naturally divisible into zodlogical 
groups. They are, however, conveniently called pag vg 
asites or ectoparasites, according as they live in or on their 
hosts, or Entozoa and Epizoa, upon the same grounds. 
According to the extent or degree of their parasitism, they 
are also known as ites proper and commensals or 
inquilines (see above). Among the most remarkable par- 
tes are the males of some species which have their 
own females as hosts, as among cirripeds, Such males are 
known as complemental males, one or more of which are 
carried about by the female in her vulva, they being of 
insignificant size and to all intents and purposes mere 
male parts of her. The above-mentioned parasites are 
exclusive of all those many animals which are parasitic 
upon plants, as gall-insects and the like ; and also of those 
birds which are parasitic to the extent of laying their eggs 
in other birds’ nests, requiring their progeny to be hatched 
and brought up by foster-parents, as cuckoos and cowbirds. 
See cute under Cecrops, Entoniscus, Epizoa, Platypsylla, 
and Stylops. (b) Particularly, an insect which 
lives either upon or within another insect dur- 
ing its earlier stages, eating and usually de- 


stroying its host. such Paraattes belong mainly to 
the a@ and to the reas but there are a few 
coleopters and lepidopters to which the name may be ap- 
plied. See cut under Antigaster. (c) In boé., a plant 
which grows upon another plant or upon an 
animal, and feeds upon its juices. See para- 
sitic, and cut under Cercospora. | 


Fungi have long been divided into two main sections 
founded on their nutritive adaptation. Those which con- 
stitute the first category feed on living organisms, whether 
plants or animals, and are termed par ; 

De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 356. 


3. Interatol. See autosite.—autecious parasite, 
in bot., an organism which goes through the whole course 
of its development on a single host.—Autoxenous par- 
asite, in dot., same as autecious parasite.—-Pacultative 
arasite, See facultative.— Heterewcious te, in 
., 8ame as metoecious parasite.— Metoecious parasite, 
in bot., an organism which passes through the different 
stages of its development on widely different hosts, as 
.some of the Uredinee.— Metoxenous parasite, in dot., 
same as aeons peremte Ob ate parasite, in bot., 
an organism to which a pérasitic life is indispensable for 
the full attainment of its development. =§ 1, Parasite, 
BALA ae The object of the sycophant is to ingratiate 
himself with one who is wealthy or powerful, and his 
means are especially servility and flattery. The ’ 
gets a maintenance or a more comfortable maintenance 
by living upon one who is richer; there is no suggestion 
as to the means employed, but the word is contemptuous 
as implying a relation of degradation. The derivational 
idea of sycophant is now quite lost; the secondary use of 
| polled in connection with plant and animal life now af- 
ects the original sense of the relation of human beings. 
parasitic (par-a-sit’ik),a. [= F. parasitique = 
Sp. Pg. parasitico = It. parassitico, < L. parasi- 
ticus, < Gr. mapacirixéc, parasitic, < tapdotroc, a 
parasite: see parasite.] 1. Of the nature of a 
parasite; fawning for bread or favors; meanly 
dependent; acting the sycophant; like a para- 
site in any way; of things, secondary; subordi- 
nated to or arising from another thing of the 
same kind. 


The parasitic habit in the souls of men. 
Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 327. 


Specifically—2. In zodl. and bot., living or 
growing a8 a parasite; pertaining to or char- 
oe of parasites. See cut under Oro- 
anche. 


This unnatural sickly-looking plant (bird’s-nest orchis] 
has generally been supposed to be parasitic on the roots 
of the trees under the shade of which it lives. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Insecta, p. 125. 


In certain states of body, indigenous cells will take on 
new forms of life, and, by continuing to reproduce their 
like, give origin to parasitic growths, such as cancer. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 491. 


3. In philol., attached to a word erroneously or 
by false analogy: thus, din vulgar drownd, ¢ in 
margent, ete., are parasitic.— Parasitic bee, in en- 
tom., one of several genera of true bees which are para- 
sites or inquilines in the nests of other bees. Thus, mem- 
bers of the genus Epeolus (of which E. mercatus is an ex- 
ample) live in the nests of Colletes; of Calioxys, in the 
cells of Megachile; of Melecta, in the cells of Anthophora ; 
and of Stelis, with Osmia.— Parasitic birds, those birds 
which lay their eggs in the nests of other birds, as the Old 
World cuckoos and the New World cowbirds.— Para- 
sitic currents. Same as Foucault currenta. 


parasitic 


When the angular width of the conductor on the arma- 
ture is considerable, it is necessary to adopt measures for 
the prevention of parasilic currents. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XX VI. 118. 
Parasitic plants, those plants which grow upon the liv- 
ing parts of other plants, from whose juices they derive 
their nutriment, a circumstance by which they are imme- 
diately distinguished from false parasites, or epiphytes, 
which merely fix or ge a themselves upon other planta 
without deriving food from them. The mistletoe is a 
familiar example of a true parasite. Parasitic plants are 
very numerous, and belong to various divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom. See parasitism of fungi upon alga, 
under Lichenes; of fungi upon phanerogams, under host2, 
and hetercecism. See also obligate parasite (under parasite), 
Sacultative parasite and fi lve saprophyte (under fac- 
uwltative).— Parasitic twin, in teratol. See autosile. 
Parasitica (par-a-sit’i-ki), 2. pl. [NL., neut. 
Dl. of L. parasiticus, parasitic: see parasitic. ] 

. The Parasita as a group of hemipterous in- 
sects; the true lice, of the families Pediculidz 
and Polyctenidez.— 2. A series or subsection of 
hymenopterous insects, comprising the Cynipi- 
dx, Evaniidz, Ichneumonidz, Braconide, Chal- 
cididz, and Proctotrupidz. It corresponds nearly 
with Latreille’s subsection Entomophaga, but the latter 
also included the Chrysididz. Hartig, 1837. 
parasitical (par-a-sit’i-kal),a. [« parasitic + 
-al.) Same as parasitic. 

I shall spend no more waste pa 
ble errour, so confidently asserted by parasitical court di- 
rectors. Prynne, Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 129. 


parasitically (par-a-sit’i-kal-i), adv. In the 
manner of a parasite. (a) Ina flattering or wheedling 
manner; by dependence on another. Sir 7. Herbert, Trav- 
els, p.177. (6) In, on, or at the expense of another: as, to 
live parasitically. 
They (Myzomycetes) grow parasitically upon decayed 
wood, bark, heaps of decaying leaves, tan-beds, ete. 
. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 322. 


parasiticalness (par-a-sit’i-kal-nes), n. The 
ne of being parasitical. Bailey, 1727. 
[Rare. 

parasiticidal (par-a-sit’i-si-dal), a. [« para- 
siticide + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a parasiticide. 


Any parasitictdal influence. 


parasiticide pear eat td); noanda. [=F. 
parasiticide, ¢ L. parasitus, parasite, + -cida, < 
ceedere, kill.) I. n. That which destroys para- 
sites; any agent or material means of killing 
parasites, as an insecticide, a vermifuge, etc. 


The destruction of the parasite within the intestinal canal 
by any of the parasiticides which are found to destroy it 
outside of the body appears impracticable. 

New York Med. Jour., XL. 454. 


IT. a. Parasiticidal; destructive to parasites. 
parasitism (par’a-si-tizm),”. [=F. parasitisme 
= Pg. parasitismo; as parasite + -ism.] 1. A 
habitual living on or at the expense of another; 
parasitic condition, tendency, or habits; astate 
of dependency on the favor or good offices of 
another. 


Their high notion, we rather believe, falls as low as 
court parasitism, supposing all men to be servants but 
the king. Milton, Articles of Peace with the Irish. 


The southern Irish nature, by the luxuriance of its fail- 
ings, becomes a ready prey and a docile victim of a social 
and political parasitism that tends to eat all manliness out 
of the character. Fortnightly Rev., N.S., XL. 208. 


The American cuckoo fs neither in his note nor in his 
tendency to parasitism as striking a bird as his foreign 
cousin. The American, VIII. 26s. 


Specifically —2. In zodl. and bot., the vital rela- 
tion which a parasite bears to its host; parasitic 


infestation. It is » remarkable fact in biology that 
parasitism infallibly entails retrograde metamorphosis, de- 
generation, or degradation of the type of structure which 
would be normal to the organism were it not parasitic. 
Thus, parasitic members of groups of insects which are 
normally winged lose their wings and suffer other modifi- 
cations of structure. Among crustaceans parasitism re- 
sults in the most grotesyue shapes imaginable imere 
caricatures, as it were. Mouth-parts, limbs, and other 
appendages are usually reduced to mere suckers, hooks, 
or other devices for holding to the host, or even to pro- 
ceases like rootlets of plants, deeply penetrating the sub- 
stance of the host. In many parasites of comparatively 
high organization, as tapeworms, there is no proper diges- 
tive system, nor any alimentary canal, the creature being 
nourished by soaking in the juices of its host. Hence, 
morphological characters resulting from parasitic adap- 
tation are essentially degradational, or vestigial, and have 
nof, or should not be considered to have, the saine classi- 
ficatory or taxonomic significance which attaches to a cor- 
responding amount of morphological difference in organ- 
isms which lead independent existences. 


parasitize (par’a-si-tiz),v.t.; pret. and pp. para- 
sitized, ppr. parasitizing. [« parasite + -ize.] 
In zool., to infest or make a host of (another 
animal), as a parasite. 

This Lernea is luminous at night-time, and fish parast- 
tized are termed lanthorn-sprats. Duy. 
parasitoid (par’a-si-toid), a. [¢ Gr. rapaarroc, 
& parasite, + eidoc, form.] Saine as para- 
sitic. 


to refute this palpa- 


Sctence, X. 41. 


parasitologist (par“a-si-tol’6-jist), n. 


parasitology (par’a-si-tol’6-ji), n. 


parasol (par’a-sol), n. 


parasol-fir (par’a-sol-fér), n. 


parasphenoidal (par’a-sfé-noi’dal), a. 


Parastacidx (par-as-tas’i-d6), n. pl. 


ide. 
areata io paeh heraete sa), a. 
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parasitological (par-a-si-t6-loj‘i-kal), a. [<par- parastemon (par-a-sté’ mon), n. 


paratactic 
([NL., < Gr. 


asitolog-y + -ic-ul.] Concerning parasites as apa, about, + orzjuwr, the warp of a web (in 


objects of science; pertaining to parasitology. 


mod. bot. a stamen).] Same as staminodium. 


[< para- parasternal (par-a-stér’nal), a. [< Gr. apa, 


sitolog-y + -ist.) One who studies parasites, or beside, + orépvov, breast-bone.] Lying along- 


is versed in parasitology. 

[< Gr, zapd- 
alToc, & parasite, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.)] The natural history of parasites; the 
science or study of parasitism. 

[< F. parasol = Sp. Pg. 
parasol = D. G. Sw. Dan. parasol, < It. parasole, 
a parasol, sunshade, < parare, guard (see pare), 
+ sole,< L. sol, sun: see parry and Sol.) A light 
umbrella carried by women to shield their faces 
from the sun’s rays; a sunshade.— Parasol mush- 
room, an edible mushroom, Agaricus procerus, having a 


red-brown obtusely obconic, or at length campanulate, 
fleshy pileus, from three to seven inches broad. 


parasol (par’a-sol), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parasoled 
} arasoling or parasolling. [< parastigma (par-a-stig’ms), 2n.; 


or parasolled, ppr. 
parasol, n.] To shade with or as with a par- 
asol; shelter from the sun’s rays; supply with 
& parasol. 

And if no kindly cloud will parasol me, 

My very cellular membrane will be changed; 


I shall be negrofied. 
Southey, Nondescripts, til, (Davies.) 


The crowd of parasolled ladies. 
G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, xxxv. 


parasol-ant (par’a-sol-ant),. Aleaf-carrying Parasuchia (par-a-si’ki-i), n. pl. 


ant. 


parasolette (par’a-s6-let’), . [< parasol + dim. 


-ctte.)_ A diminutive parasol. a Dict. 
g A Japanese fir- 
tree, Sciadopitys verticillata. 


parasphenoid (par-a-sfé’noid), n. and a. [< 


Gr. rapa, beside, + E. sphenoid.] I, n. 1. A 
long azygous dagger-shaped membrane-bone 
extending in midline lengthwise beneath the 
base of the skull in Sauropsida, along the course 
of the sphenoid bone proper. It forms per of 
the so-called rostrum or beak of the skull.—2. 
A median unpaired bone underlying the skull 
of amphibians and fishes, articulating with the 


parasti 


parastigmatic (par’a-stig-mat’ik), a. 


parasuchian (par-a-si’ki-an), a. and n. 


side the sternum or breast-bone, in the direc- 
tion of its long axis.— Parasternal line, See line?. 
— Parasternal region, the region in the front of the 
th rernees the border of the sternum and the paraster- 
n . 

chy (pa-ras’ti-ki), .; pl. parastichies 
(-kiz). [NL., «Gr. zapd, about, + orizoc, a row, 
rank, line.] In bot.,a set of certain secondary 
spirals or oblique ranks which wind around 
the axis in opposite directions when the inter- 
nodes are short and the leaves approximate or 
overlap, as the scales of cones. 

Two sets of secondary spirals (Parastichies), crossing 
each other at an acute angle, may be observed on the stem 
when the leaves are closetogether. Bessey, Botany, p. 151. 
l. parastig- 
mata (-ma-ti). [NL., < Gr. wapd, beside, + 
oriyza, a prick, spot: see stigma.) In entom., 
a chitinous spot on the wings of some insects, 
as in dragon-flies between the costal and post- 
costal veins of the forewings. 

{< NL. 


parastigma (-stigmat-) + -ic.] Situated beside 
the stigma of an insect’s wing; of or pertain- 
ing to the parastigma. 

. < Gr. 


mapa, beside, + covyos, a crocodile.] A group 
of extinct reptiles of Triassic age, having am- 

hiccelous vertebra, the palate open anterior- 
é for the nares, the coracoid bone large and 


reaching the sternum, and the ribs two-headed. 
It has been considered as either an order or a suborder of 
Crocodilia, or as a suborder of theromorphs. It contains 
the family Belodontide. Contrasted with Eusuchia and 
Mesosuchia. 

[< 


Parasuchia + -an.) JI, a. Pertaining to the 
Parasuchia, or having their characters: as, a 
parasuchian reptile. 

IT, x. A reptile of the group Parasuchia; a 
belodontid. 


vomer in front and with several bones behind. parasynaxis (par’s-si-nak’sis), n.; pl. parasy- 


Lonyitudinal Vertical Section of Skull of Pike (sox ductus), show- 
ing x xx, the huge parasphenoid ; ¥, small basisphenoid ; Ve, vomer 3 
FP, pituitary fossa; SHC, PEC, anterior and posterior semicircular 
canals; #, EVI/, exits of fifth and eighth nerves; £yr, frontal; z, ali- 
sphenoid; PrO, proétic ; SO, suprauccipital; £0, epiotic; £0, exoc- 
cipital; BO, basioccipital. 


This does not oe to be the same bone as that of the 
same name in the higher vertebrates, and has been ho- 
mologized by some authors with the true vomer of the lat- 
ter. See def. 1, and cuts under Lepidosiren and Anura. 


The anterior half of the parasphenoid is a slender style, 
widening out where it comes to underlie the brain-case. 
Geol. Jour., XLV. i. 113. 
IT, a. Lying under or alongside the sphenoid; 
of or pertaining to the parasphenoid, in either 
sense; parasphenoidal. 
a al),a. [< para- 
sphenoid + -al.] Same as parasphenoid. 


beside, + o¢75,a wasp.] Asynonym of Enodia. 
[NL., < 
Parastacus + -idz.] A family of fuviatile craw- 
fishes in which the first abdominal somite is not 
appendaged, and the apices of the podobranchise 
are not differentiated into a branchial plume 


and a well-developed lamina. The family belongs 
to the southern hemisphere, and contains the genera Asta- 
copsis, Cheerops, Engzeus, Paranephr Parastacus, and 
Astacoides, thus collectively distinguished from Potamobi- 


[< Parastacus 
+ -inel.] or pertaining to the Parastacide. 


Hucley. 


Parastacus (pa-ras’ta-kus), n. [NL. (Huxley, 


1878), < Gr. rapa, beside, + acraxd¢, a crawfish: 
see Astacus.}] The name-giving genus of Pa- 
rastacide. Two species are P, brasiliensis and 
P, pilimanias., 


parastas (pa-ras’tas), n.; pl. parastades (-ta- 


déz). [L.,< Gr. rapacrac,a pillar or post at the 
entrance of a building, a pilaster, ¢ wapicracfat, 
stand beside, wapioravar, put beside, put aside, 
< mapa, beside, + toravat, stand.] In arch., a 
pilaster; specifically, an anta. 

The parastades or ante, which are customary in the Greek 
temples, and merely fultilled in them an artistic purpose, 


have been used here principally for constructive reasons. 
Schliemann, Troja (trans.), p. 80. 


parasynesis (par-a-sin’e-sis), 2. 


parasynthesis (par-a-sin’the-sis), n. 


paras 


paratactic (par-a-tak’tik), a. 


naxes (-86z). [LL., < LGr. wapacivaéce, an il- 
legal meeting, < Gr. zap, beside, + LGr. ct-vatic: 
see synaxis.] In civil law, a conventicle or un- 
lawful meeting. Wharton. 

([NL., < Gr. 


Tmapacivecic, & misunderstanding, < apa, beside, 
+ civeorc, understanding, intelligence: see syn- 
esis.} A misunderstanding or misconception of 
a word, all of which is present, as when Chinese 
is supposed to be a plural, and capable of fur- 


nishing Chinee in the singular number. S. S. 
Haldeman, Outlines of Etymology, p. 31. 
parasynovitis (par-a-sin-6-vi’tis), ». [NL., < 


Gr. tapa, beside, + . synovia + -itis.] In- 
flammation in the immediate neighborhood of 


@ joint. 

! 7 [NL., < 
Gr. mapacirbeorc, explained as ‘‘the composition 
of a preposition with a verb beginning with a 
vowel,” < zapacivfetoc, formed from a compound: 
see parasyntheton and synthesis.) The princi- 
ple of formation of parasyntheta; combined 
composition and derivation. 


Parasphex (par’a-sfeks), n. [NL.,< Gr. tapé, parasynthetic (par ’a-sin-thet’ik), a. and n. 


[< parasynthet-on + -ic.] I, a. Pertaining to 
parasynthesis or parasyntheta. 


That species of word-creation commonly designated as 
parasynthelic, Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 187. 


II. x. A parasyntheton, or word formed by 
parasynthesis. 


parasyntheton (par-a-sin’the-ton), ».; pl. para- 


syntheta (-ti). [NL., < Gr. rapactyvGeroc, formed 
from a compound, < apa, beside, + oinferoe, 
put together: see synthesis.) A word made by 
a combined process of derivation and of com- 
position with a particle; especially, a denomi- 
native verb involving composition with a pre- 
fix: for example, demonetize; French déborder, 
overflow; Spanish apedrar, pelt with stones. 
In examining the means that were adopted by the mod- 
ern languages to supply this important deficiency in ver- 
bal derivatives [from Romance languages]. we fall upon a 
batch of these parasyntheta that are striking for their 


originality in formation and often in use. 
Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 187. 


hilitic (par-a-sif-i-lit’ik), a. [< Gr. 
mapa, beside, + NL. syphilis: see syphilitic.) 
Pertaining in an indirect or remote way to 
syphilis: applied to certain diseased conditions. 
[< parataris, 
after tactic.) Of or pertaining to parataxis; 
characterized by parataxis. H. Sweet. 


paratactical 


paratactical (par-a-tak’ti-kal), a. [< para- 
tactic + -al.] Same as paratactic. 

paratactically (par-a-tak’ti-kal-i), adv. In ac- 
cordance with or by parataxis. 

paratarsial (par-a-tir’si-al), @. [«< paratar- 
sium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the paratar- 
sium. 

paratarsium (par-a-tir’si-um), ».; pl. para- 


tarsia (-&). [NL.,< Gr. mapa, beside, + rapade, 
the sole of the fodt: see tarsus. ] in ornith., 
the side of the tarsus, as distinguished from the 
acrotarsium: correlated with paradactylum. 

paratartaric (par’a-tir-tar’ik),a. ([< Gr. zapa, 
beside, near to, + E. tartaric.) Resembling 
or related to tartaric acid.— Paratartaric acid, 
racemic acid. See racemie. 

parataxis (par-a-tak’sis), n. (NL., «Gr. wapé- 
trafic, @ placing side by side, ¢ mapardocecv, place 
beside, < rapa, beside, + racoew, arrange: see 
tactic.| In gram., the ranging of propositions 
one after another without connectives, as the 
corresponding judgments present themselves to 
the mind without marking their dependence or 
relations on each other by way of consequence 
or the like. It is opposed to syntax and hypo- 
taxis. 

There can hardly be a doubt that in reporting speech or 
thought, all languages at first made use of the direct 
method, putting the actual words of the speech or thought 
after the verb of saying or thinking, without a connecting 
word ; in other words, the first construction in such sen- 
tences was that of paratazis. Amer. Jour. Philol., V. 221. 

parathesis (pa-rath’e-sis), n.; pl. paratheses 
(-86z). [< Gr. wapdecrc, a placing side by side, 
juxtaposition, < tapariéva:, put beside, < zape, 
side, + r:@évar, put, place, < Géou, a placing: 
see thesis.] 1. In gram., apposition, or the 
placing in the same case of two or more nouns 
which explain or characterize one another.— 
2. The setting side by side of things of equiv- 
alent grade: used by some philologists of mon- 
osyllabic or isolating language.—3. In rhet.,a 
pape eae notice, generally of something to 
afterward expanded.—4, In the Gr. Ch., a 
prayer uttered by a bishop over converts or 
catechumens. 
parathetic (par-a-thet’ik), a. [< parathesis 
(-thet-) + -ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of parathesis; placed in apposition, as two or 
more nouns. 
paratomial (par-a-t6’mi-al), a. [< paratomium 
+ -al.] Lying alongside the tomia of a bird’s 
bill: specifically applied to the paratomium. 
paratomium (par-a-t6’mi-um), 7.; pl. parato- 
mia (-i). [NL., < Gr. rapé, beside, + NL. tomi- 
um, q. v.] In ornith., the side of the upper 
mandible, in any way distinguished from the 
eculmen and the tomium, between which it ex- 
tends. Iiliger; Sundevall. See tomium. 
paratonic (par-a-ton’ik), a. [Cf. Gr. waparo- 
voc, stretched out beside or along, ¢ tapateivery, 
stretch out beside or along, produce, < zapd, be- 
side, + reivecv, stretch.] Arresting or retarding 
plant movement or growth: a term proposed by 
Sachs, in 1865, to characterize the variations in 
intensity of light which produce the movements 
of waking and sleeping ae opie) in plants, 
in contradistinction to heliotropism. It is the 
increasing Intensity of light in the morning which induces 
the waking of the leaves, and the decreasing intensity in 
the evening which induces the closing or nocturnal posi- 
tion of the leaves, whereas in the heliotropic curving of 
motile organs it is the constant influence of light which 
effects the turning. As employed by other vegetable 
Pe tp feok the word implies also the retarding influence 
of light upon growing organs, in distinction from the pho- 
totonte or stimulating effect upon leaves. That is, in 
leaves exposed for a protracted period to darkness the 
growth is arrested, but they have the OF aps of growth 
restored on exposure to light, whereas all growing organs 
grow more rapidly in darkness than in light, this effect 
of sere in retarding growth being termed the paratonic 
é ‘ 


The power of movement, whether spontaneous or para- 
tonic, may be temporarily suspended by certain external 
conditions. Bessey, Botany, p. 198. 

paratonically (par-a-ton’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
paratonic manner; so as to manifest a para- 
tonic effect. 

Cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected para- 
tonically by light. Darwin, Movement in Plants, p. 123. 

paratort, ”. ([< LL. parator, a preparer, con- 
triver, < L. parare, prepare: see parel.] An 
apparitor. 

You shall be summon’d by a host of Parators ; you shall 
be sentenc’d in the spiritual court. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, iv. 

paratory (par’a-to-ri), ».; pl. paratories (-riz). 

[S ML. paratorium, < L. parare, prepare.] A 

place where any preparation is made; a church 
vestry or sacristy. 
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paratyphlitis (par’s-tif-li’tis),m. [NL., < Gr. 
wapd, beside, + rv@Adc, blind (with ref. to cx- 
cum), + -itis. Cf. typhlitis.) Inflammation of 
the connective tissue behind the cecum. 

para-umbilical (par’a-um-bil’i-kal),a. [« Gr. 
mapa, beside, + L. umbilicus, umbilicus: see 
umbilical.] Situated or occurring in the neigh- 
borhood or by the side of the umbilicus. 

parauchenium (par-a-ké’ni-um), n.; pl. parau- 
chenia (-i). [NL., < Gr. mapd, beside, + abyfy, 
neck: see auchenium.] In ornith., the side of 


Cae a, the lateral cervical region. [Little 
used. 
parauntert, adv. Same as peraunter for perad- 


venture. 
paravail (par-a-val’), a. [Also paravaile; < OF. 
*naraval, par aval, below, < par, by « L. per, 
ugh), + aval, below, downward, ¢ L. ad val- 
lem, to the valley: see arale. Cf. paramount, of 
opposite meaning.] Inferior; lowest: in feudal 
law, applied to the lowest tenant holding under 
a@ mean or mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant fn capite, who holds immediately of the 
sovereign. 

The king therefore was styled t; A. was 
both tenant and lord, or ant a megs lone and B. was 
who wad append oaks avall or prof of the Lae 
who was su m * 

tas i Com., II. v. 
paravantt, paravauntt, adr. (< OF. (and F.) 
paravant, before, < par, by (< L. per, through), 
+ avant, before: see avant-, avaunt!.] First; 
beforehand; in front. 


Tell me some markes by which he may appeare, 
If chaunce I him encounter pararaunt, 


penser, F. Q., IIL if 16. 
paraxial (pa-rak’si-al),a. [<Gr. wapd, beside, 

+ L. axis, axis: see axisl, axial.) In zodl. and 
anat., situated on either side of the long axis 
of the body; lying laterally to the right or left 
of the spinal column: opposed to epazial and 
hypazial: as,the paraxial processes of vertebre. 


paraylet, v.andn. See parel. 
arazoa (par-a-z0’li), 2. pl. [NL.,< Gr. rapd, be- 
side, + (gov, an animal.] The sponges, Spon- 
giozoa or Porifera, regarded as a prime division 
of the animal kingdom, of equal rank with Pro- 
tozoa and Metazoa. Sollas. 
parazoan (par-a-z6’an), a. andn. ([< Parazoa 
+ -an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Parazoa. 
I, x. A member of the Parazoa. 
parazonium (par-a-z0’ni-um), 7.; pl. parazonia 
(-#). (NL, e Gr. mapalwvia, also rapaluridtov, 
a dagger worn at the 
Cann, girdle: see zone. 
ger worn at the girdle. 
Bithynia seated, holding two spears and parazonium. 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorunm, p. 444. 
bake (piir’ bak), v. ¢. [Irreg.< par- + bake, 
Patter the supposed analogy of parboil.] To bake 
partially; overheat. 
Everything was so hot and so glaring that very few peo- 
ple were about ; a few par-baked figures went by. 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Dymond, vi. 
parbleu (pir-blé’), interj. [F.] A corruption 
of par Dieu (‘by God’: see pardy): used as an 
exclamation or minced oath. 
parboil (pir’boil), v.¢. [Formerly also perboil; 
« ME. parboylyn, < OF. parbouillir, boil thor- 
oughly, < LL. perbullire, boil thoroughly, ¢ L. 
per, thoroughly, + bullire, bubble: see boil?, 
‘he word has been taken to mean ‘partly boil,’ 
as if < part + boil?, Hence, recently, parbake.] 
1+. To boil thoroughly. 
Pourbouillir (F.], to parbotle throughly. Cotgrare. 
Tis nobody’s fault but yours ; for an’ you had done as you 
might have done, they should have been parboided and 


baked too, every mother’s son, ere they should come in. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1. 


My liver 's parbotled like Scotch holly-bread. 
Webster, White Devil, v. 2. 


2. To boil slightly or in a moderate degree; 
half-boil. 


Parboylen mete, semibullio, Cath. parbullio. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 382. 


They [the Samoydes] are of reasonable stature, browne, 
actiue, warlike, eate raw meate, or a little perboiled with 
bloud, Oile, or a little water which they drinke. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 742. 


parbreakt (pir’brak), v. [Also perbreak, par- 
brake, perbrake; « ME. parbraken; < par- for 
er-, through (cf. parboil), + break.) I. intrans. 

o vomit. irasieaua = 

virulen ‘ 

As though ye wolde 4 parbrcie: 
Skelton, Poems (ed. Dyce), II. 77. 
When to my great annoyance, and almost parbreaking, 
I have seene any of these silly creatures, 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues(1612). (Nares.) 


irdle, < mapa, beside, + 
In Gr. archeol., a dag- 


parcel 


Il, trans. To vomit; belch forth; vent. 
His goldbright shield fire perbrakes. Phaer, neid, x. 
Come, snake-trest Sisters, com, ye dismall Elves, ... 


Com, parbreak heer your foul, black, banefull gall. 
yivester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 


hen he hath parbrak’d his grieved mind. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, I. v. 9° 
parbreakt (pir’ brak),”. (< parbreak,v.] Vomit. 

Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. i. 20. 
parbuckle(pir’buk-1),”. [Appar. < par2, equal, 
+ buckle2,v.] A device for raising or lowering 
a heavy body, as a cask, gun, etc., along an in- 
clined plane or vertical surface. A bight of a rope 


is made round a post or other secure fastening at the level 
to which the object is to be raised or from which it is to 


Parbuckle. 


be lowered. The two ends of the rope are then passed 
under the object and brought over it, and are hauled or 
slackened together to raise or lower the object as may be 
required, the object itself acting as a movable pulley. Ihe 
name is also applied to a sling made with a rope, as shown 
at a in the cut. 

parbuckle (pir’buk-l), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. par- 
buckled, ppr. parbuckhling. [< parbuckle,n.] To 
hoist or lower by means of a parbuckle. 

Parcsrs (pir’sé), n. pl. [L., the Fates, pl. of 
Parea: Perper <¥V par of par(t-)s, part, lot; 

artiri, divide: see part.] The Latin name o 

the Fates. See fate, 5. 

parcaset, adr. See percase. 

parceitt, ». [ME., < OF. “parceit, < L. percep- 
tum, perception: see percept. Cf. conceit, deceit, 
etc.] Perception; perceptivity. 

It passid my parceit, and my ea also, 
How so wondirffull werkis wolde haue an ende. 
Richard the Redeless, Prol., 1. 17. 


parce] (piir’sel, usually pir’sl), ». [« ME. par- 
cel, parcell, parcelle, percel, « OF. parcelle, par- 
cele, {., also parcel, m., F. parcelle, f., a smal] 
piece or part, a parcel, a particle, = Pg. par- 
cella = It. particella, ¢ . particella, contr. 
parcella (after F.), a parcel, dim. of L. parti- 
cula, particle: see particle.] 1. A part, either 
taken separately or belonging to awhole. (a) A 
share ; a portion. 
Litel loueth he that lorde that lent hym al! that blisse, 


That thus parteth with the pore a parcel whan hym nedeth. 
Piers Plowman (B), x. 68. 


Thou shalt shryve thee of alle thy synnes to o man, and 
nat a parcel to o man, and a parcel to anvther. 
Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


Having receiv'd amongst his allotted parcels certain pre- 
tious truths of such an orient lustre as no Diamond can 
equall. Milton, Church-Government, {{., Int. 


(6) A separable, separate, or distinct part or portion or sec- 
tion, as of land. 


Abraham seith that he seigh holy the Trinite, 

Thre persones In parcelles departable fro other, 

And alle thre but o god thus Abraham me taugte. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 26. 


Naomi, that is come again out of the eogatey et Moab, 
selleth a parcel of land. uth iv. 3. 


I have one parcel of land called Upper Crabtreewent, con- 
taining about twelve acres. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 438. 


(c) A constituent or integral part: used frequently in the 
phrase part and parcel. 
It is a branch and parcel of mine oath. 
Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 106. 


Nothing i raid of the world is denied to man’s inquiry 
and invention. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 9. 


Being parcel of the common mass, 
And destitute of means to raise themselves, 
They sink, and settle lower than they need. 
Cowper, Task, v. 247. 


Granada, as we have seen, was placed under the sceptre 
of Castile, governed by the same laws, and represented in 
its cortes, being, in the strictest sense, part and parcel of 
the kingdom. , Ferd. and Iaa., il. 26. 


parcel 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 
Whittver, Barefoot Boy. 


All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
ennyson, Lotos-Eaters, Choric Song. 
(a) A fragment; piece; bit. 
Olyves sum in rootes graffe, and rende 
Hem after out with parcells of the roote. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 141. 


Why, what parcel of man hast thou lighted on for a mas- 
ter”? B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 


More beautiful the prospect of that building which is all 
visible at one view than what discovers itself to the sight 
by parcels and degrees. 

Fuller, Worthies, Canterbury, IT. 185, 


England about to be divided into little parcels, like a 
chess-board ! Sydney Smith, To Lord Holland. 
(e) An item or particular; a detail 

I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief. 
Shak., 2 Hen. 1V., iv. 2. 36. 
2. An indefinite number, quantity, or measure 
forming a group, mass, or lot: us, a parcel of 
fools; a parcel of rubbish. 
They bought allso a parcell of goats, which they distrib- 


uted at home as they saw neede & occasion. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 209. 


Now, don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and 
prceene that the oaths we make free with in this land of 

iberty of ours are our own. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, fii. 12. 


I think the English a parcel of brutes; and I'll go back 
to France as fast as I can. Muss Burney, Evelina, xiv. 
Why are they [painters] to be be-knighted, like a parcel 
of aldermen? Thackeray, Char. Sketches, The Artists. 
3. A number of things wrapped or otherwise 
put up together; a package, containing & num- 
er of articles or a single one; a small bundle. 
T received that choice Parcel of Tobacco your Servant 
brought me. Hovcell, Letters, iv. 46. 
If you wanted to send a parcel to anywhere in the coun- 
try, you confided it to the guard of the coach. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 6 
4. pl. In law, that part of a deed or conveyance 
which describes the property conveyed, toge- 
ther with the boundaries thereof, in order to its 
easy identification.—5. Same as parceling, 1. 
— Bill of cels, Sve bill3.—Parcel post, that de- 
partment of the post-office business of the United Kingdom 

which deals with parcels up to 11 pounds in weight. 
parcel (piir’sel), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. parceled or 
parcelled, ppr. parceling or parcelling. as F. 
parceller, parcel; from the noun.] 1. To di- 
vide into parts or portions: generally with out. 

These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. 
Dryden, Indian Emperor, £ 2 

Our time was parcelled ow in a succession of tasks. 

Goldsmith, Proper Enjoyment of Life. 


Smooth slate 
In square divisions parcelled out. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, i. 


In the divided or social states these functions are par- 
celled out to individuals, each of whom aiims to do his 
stint of the joint work. Enverson, Misc., p. 72. 


Then the great Hall was well, broken down, 
And the broad woodland parcell'd into farms. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
2. To particularize; specify. 
What a wounding shame is this, 
.. . that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 
Addition of his envy! 
Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 168. 
3. To cover with strips of canvas; wrap with 
parceling. 
parcel (par’sel), adv. [< ME. parcel; an ellip- 
tical use of parcel, n., for in parcel, like part, 
adv., for in part. Cf. parcelly.] Partly; in 
part; partially; to some extent. 
Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet... 
to marry me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 94. 
He is parcel lawyer, and in my conscience much of their 
religion. Beau. and Fl., Woman-Hater, i. 3. 
Beat not your brains to understand their parcel-greck, 
parcel-latin gibberish. Dekker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 60. 
The principal personage is Marcelia, parcel witch, wholly 


shameless, Ticknor, Span. Lit,, I. 242. 
parceled, parcelled (piir’seld), a. [< parcel 
+ -ed.] Partial; not general. Schmidt. 


Alas! Iam the mother of these moans! 
Their woes are parcell’d, mine are general. 


Shak., Rich. H1., il. 2 81. parceyvet, . 


parceling, parcelling (piir’sel-ing). n. 
bal n. of parcel, v.] 
strips of enn- 
vas, generally 
tarred, wound 
spirally about 
a rope so as to 
give a smooth 


[Ver- 
/ ie 
ia at 


A Rope Worined and Partly Parceled. 


1. Naut., long narrow parch (piirch), v. 
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surface. Also parsling.—2. Naut., the process 
of wrapping or winding a rope with parceling, 
or tarred strips of canvas. 
parceling-machine (piir’sel-ing-ma-shén’), n. 
1. A press in which yarn, cloth, wool, ete., are 
bundled compactly for tying.—2. A machine 
in which strips of canvas or cloth are coated 
with tar to prepare them for wrapping or wind- 
ing around ropes. £. H. Anight. 
parcelizet (piir’sel-iz),v. & [< parcel, n., + -ize.] 
To divide; distribute; parcel. 
Greatnes and glory of a well-Rul’d State 
Is not extinguisht nor extenuate 
By being parcelliz'd to a plurality 
Of petty Kinglings, of a mean Equality. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii, The Captaines. 
parcellation (piir-se-la’shon), ». [« parcel + 
-ation.] Division into parts or parcels; dis- 
tribution. 


Rash as such a parcellation of his troops might seem. 
he American, IX. 350, 


parcellelt,. A Middle English form of parcel. 
parcelle*},. A Middle English form of pars- 
ley. 


parcel-lift (par’sel-lift), ». An elevator or 
dumb-waiter used in shops and warehouses to 
convey packages up or down. [Eng.] 
parcellyt (piir’sel-i), adv. [< ME. parcelly; ¢ 
parcel + -ly*.]) Part by part; item by item. 
Parcelly, as the heres of eyes don, 
With teres makyng sprancles manyon, 
Ryght so is Raymound tormented full sore, 


Sore wepyng, teres making euermore, 
Rom, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 4015. 


parcel-maker (piir’sel-ma’kér), n. One of two 
officers of the British exchequer who formerly 
made the parcels of the eactientons accounts, 
and delivered them to the auditors. 
parcel-mealt (piir’sel-mél), adv. (ME. parcel- 
mele, parcel-mel; < parcel + -meal, as in drop- 
meal, piecemeal, ete.] Piecemeal; separately; 
partly ; by parts or portions. 
Thre persons parcel-mele, departable from other. 
Piers Plowman (C), XX. 28. 
parcel-office (piir’sel-of’is), n. A place where 
parcels are received for despatch or delivery. 
parcel-paper (piir’sel-pa’pér), n. Any loose- 
textured unsized paper made or used for wrap- 
ping fo wrapping-paper. 
parcel-post, 7. Same as parcel post (which see, 
under parcel, n.). 
parcel-van (piir’sel-van), n. 
delivery of parcels. (Eng. ] 
parcenary (pir’se-na-ri), n. [Also parcenery ; 
<« OF. parcenerie, ¢ parcenier, & parcener: see 
parcener.] In law, coheirship; the holding or 
occupation of lands of inheritance by two or 
more persons. It differs from joint tenancy, which is 
crea by deed or devise; whereas parcenary or copar- 
cenary is created by the descent of lands from an ancestor. 
parcenelt,. A Middle English form of parce- 
ner. 
parcener (pir’se-nér),”. [< ME. parcener, par- 
soner, also parcenel, < OF. parcener, parcenier, 
parsonnier, pargonter, pargonnier, parcgoner, ete., 
= Sp. parcionero = Pg. parceiro, < ML." partitio- 
narius, partionarius, having a share, one having 
a share, ¢ L. partitio(n-) (> OF. parecgon, pargon, 
parson, ete.), a sharing, share: see partition. Cf. 
partner.) In law, a coheir; one who holds lands 
jointly with another or others by descent from 
an ancestor, as when land descends to a man’s 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their rep- 
resentatives. In this case all the heirs inherit as par- 


ceners or coheirs. The term has been sometimes used to 
indicate female cotenants only. 


We ben parsoneres of reson. 
Chaucer, Boethius, v. prose 5. 


So nevertheless that the yongest make reasonable 
amends to his parceners for the part which to them be- 
longeth, by the award of good men. 

Lambarde’s Perambulation (1598), p. 675. (Halliwell.) 


These coheirs are then called coparceners; or. for brev- 
ity, parceners only. Blackstone, Com., II. xii. 
parceryt (piir’se-ri), nm. [Appar. for *parcelry, 
€ parcel + -ry, or parcenery, ¢ parcener + -y.] 
Apportionment; allotment. 
This part was to Helenus by wylled parcerve lotted. 
Stanthurst, -Eneid, fii. 


A Middle English form of per- 


A van for the 


cole, 

[< ME. parchen, paarchen, 
pareh; origin uncertain: either (a) a var. form 
and use of perchen, perschen, a rarer form of 
perishen, perischen, perish (in trans, ‘ kill’) (see 
perish!); or (b) a var. form and use of perchen, 
pierce, a rarer form of percen, persen, pierce: 
ef. persant, persaunt, piercing, as used, e. g., of 


parchment 


sunbeams (see persant); piercing, used of pene- 
trating cold (see plete 1 I. trans. 1. To ex- 
pose to the strong action of fire, but without 
burning; roast (vegetable produce especially) 
partially by rapid expulsion of moisture. 
And he reached her parched corn, and she did eat. 
Ruth ti. 14. 
Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched pea. 
Haliburton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker, xxv. 
2. To dry up; dry to extremity or to the point 
of burning: as, the sun’s rays parch the ground; 
parched with thirst. 
Nor entreat the north 


To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips 
And comfort me with cold. Shak., K. John, v. 7. 40. 


The brandish’d sword of God . . . with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 6386. 


Parched with heat and dust, they were soon distressed 
by excessive thirst. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 12 
=§ Singe, Sear, etc. See scorch. 

tL. intrans. To become very dry; be scorched. 

We were better parch in Afric sun 


Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8 370. 


A heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn. 
parchedness (pir’ched-nes), n. The state of 
being parched or dried up. 
Neither sheep nor shepherd is to be seen there, but only 


a waste, silent solitude, and one uniform parchedness and 
vacuity. Dr. H. More, Def. of M Cabbala, L 31. 


parcheesi, x. See pachisi. 

parchemint, parchemynt, #. Obsolete forms of 
parchment. 

parchemin (pir’she-min), v. & [¢ F. parche- 
min, parchment: see parchment.) To convert 
into parchment or a substance akin to parch- 
ment, as paper or cotton, by soaking it in dilute 
sulphuric acid. [Rare. ]} 

The more readily a fibre is parchemined by the action 
of sulphuric acid, the more difficult it will become to ni- 
trate the same; and the less sulphuric acid acts, . ... the 
more nitric acid comes into a 

Eissler, Mod. High Explosives, p. 123. 

parcheminert, ». (ME., < OF. parcheminier, 

also parcheminour, < ML.. pergamenarius, a 

maker or seller of parchment, < gamenda, 

parchment: see parchment.] A maker or seller 
of parchment. 

The Parchemyners and Bokebynders. 

York Plays (title), p. 56. 
parchingly (pir’ching-li), adv. In a parching 
manner; so as to parch. 
parchisi, x. See pachisi. 
parchment (piirch’ment), n. [< ME. parche- 
ment, perchment (with excrescent ¢ as iu other 
Teut. languages), usually parchemin, parche- 
myn, perchemin,< OF. parchemin, perchemin, par- 
camin, F. parchemin = Sp. pergamino = Pg. ner- 
gaminho = It. pergamena = D. perkament=MLG. 
perment, permet, permint = OHG. permint. per- 
ment, permit, bermint, berment, bermit, pirmit, bir- 
mint=MHG. pergement, pergmit, G. pergament= 
Sw. Dan. pergament, ¢ L. pergaména, pergamina 
(also in full charta Pergamena, ‘paper of Perga- 
mum?’),<¢ Gr. epyaunvf, parchment, lit. ‘paper of 
Pergamum,’ prop. adj. (sc. d:pGépa, ‘skin of Per- 
gamum,’ or ydpr7, ‘paper of Pergamum’), fem. 
of Tepyaunveg (> L. Pergaménus), of Pergamum, 

Tlépyapoc, Wépyauov, Pergamus, Pergamum, a 
city of Mysia in Asia Minor, whence parchment 
was originally brought.}] 1. The skin of sheep 
or goats prepared for use as a writing-material 


and for other purposes. The skins are first soaked 
in lime to remove the hair, and are then shaved, washed, 
dried, stretched, and ground or smoothed with fine chalk or 
lime and pumice-stone. Vellum isa fine parchment made 
from the skins of calves, kids, and still-born lambs. Other 
skins prepared in the same way are used for other pur- 
poses: as those of the he-goat and wolf for drum-heads, 
and the skin of the ass for covering battledores. A kind 
of parchment is made by the Eskimos from the entrails 
of seals, and is used for bags, blankets, clothing, ete. The 
skin of the fur-seal is sometimes dressed as parchment and 
used for making cases for holding valuable papers, etc. 


Rigte as a lorde sholde make lettres and hym lakked 
parchemyn, 

Though he couth write neuere so wel gif he had no penne. 

Piers Plowman (B), ix. 38. 

Thilke Stoycicns wenden that the soule hadde ben naked 
of itself as a myroure or a cleene parchemyn. 

Chaucer, Boethius, v. meter 4, 

Ts not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin of an in- 

nocent lamb should be made parchment? that parchment, 

being scribbled o'er, should undo a man? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., tv. 2 87. 


2. The cartilaginous sheath or hull of the cof- 
fee-bean. 


parchment 


When growing, the flat sides of the seeds [of coffee] are 
towards each other, and have a covering or membrane 
of cartilaginous skin which, when dry, is known as ‘‘the 
parchment.” 

A. G. FP. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 59. 


8. A document written on parchment. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Crsar. 
Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 138. 
I once requested your Hands as Witnesses to a certain 
Parchment, Conyreve, Way of the World, v. 13. 


Cotton parchment. See cotton!.— Parchment paper. 
See paper.—Vegetable parchment. Same as parchinent 
paper.—V ent, a fine quality of parchment 
made from the skins of new-born lambs or kids. 


parchment (piirch’ment), v. & [<parchment, n.] 
To convert into parchment; parchemin. 

‘parchment-beaver (pirch’ ment-bé’ vér), n. 
Same as dry-castor. 

parchmentert (pirch’men-tér), n. [ME. parche- 
menter, also contr. parmenter; ¢ parchment + 
-erl, Cf. parcheminer.] A maker of parchment. 

parchmentize (pirch’men-tiz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. parchmentized, ppr. parchmentizing. [¢ 
parchment + -ize.| To convert into parchment; 
parchemin or parehment. 

Blotting paper parchmentized by a new process. 

Greer, Dict. Elect., p. 80. 
parchment-lace (pirch’ment-las), ». See lace. 
parchment-skin (piirch’ment-skin), x. A dis- 

ease of the skin characterized by scattered pig- 
mented telangiectatic and atrophic spots, with 
contraction of the skin, usually followed by epi- 
theliomatous patches and ulceration. It almost 
invariably begins in early life, and is apt to affect several 


children in the same family. Also called parchment-skin 
disease, xeroderma. 


parchmenty (pirch’men-ti), a. [< parchment 
+ -y1.] Resembling parchment in texture or 
appearance; pergamentaceous. 
The wings of the enteror par are usually of parchmenty 
consistence. . B. Carpenter, Micros., § 639. 
parcialt, a. An obsolete form of partial. 
parcidentate (par-si-den’tat), a. (< L. parcus, 
sparing, scanty, + dentatus, toothed: see den- 
tate.] In czoodl., having few teeth or dentate 
processes: opposed to pluridentate. 
parcimonioust, parcimonyt. Obsolete forms 
of parsimonious, ghana 
rcityt (pie ett), n. [< OF. parcite = Sp. par- 
cidad = It. parcita, ¢ L. parcita(t-)s, sparing- 
ness, < parcus, sparing, scanty, frugal; ef. par- 
cere, spare, akin to Gr. ovapvoc, scarce, rare, and 
to E. spare.] 1. Sparingness. Cotgrave.—2. 
Sparseness; paucity. 
parclose, n. See perclose. 
pard1 (pend. m. [== F. pard, parde = Sp. Fg. 
It. pardo = OHG. pardo, MHG. parde, part, G. 
parder, pardel (ef. pardale), ¢ L. pardus, ¢ Gr. 
wapdoc, later form of rapdadic, tépdaruc, the pard 
(either leopard, panther, or ounce); an Eastern 
word; cf. Pers. pars, parsh, a pard, pars, & pan- 
ther. Hence, in comp., cumelopard, leopard.) 
The leopard or panther. 
Lions and bloody pards are Mars's servants. 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, fi. 3. 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard. 

Keats, Lamia, 1. 
pard2 ene nm. [Short for pardner, a corrupt 
form of partner.) A partner; a mate; an ac- 
complice; a boon companion. [Slang, U.8.] 

He was the bulliest man in the mountains, 


pard ! 
S. L. Clenvens, Roughing It, fi. 
pardah, n. Same as purdah. 

pardalet,». [= Sp. pardal, < L. pardalis, <¢ Gr. 
mdpdadc, & pard: see pard!.] Same as pard}, 

The pardale swift and the tygre cruell. 
Spenser, F. Q., IL. vi. 26. 
Nexte yvnto him came flockes of beasts, great numbers 
of horses with Lyons, and Pardaies carted in Cages, which 
hee brought as presents to geue vnto Alexander. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 
pardalote (pir’da-lét),n. A bird of the genus 
Pardalotus. 

Pardaloting (pir’da-l6-ti’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pardalotus + -ing.] group of birds named 
by H. E. Strickland in 1842 from the genus 
Pardalotus. 

Pardalotus (pir-da-lo’tus), n. [NL., < Gr. zap- 
datwréc, spotted like the pard, < zdpda2uc, a 
pard: see pard!.] <A genus of small short- 
tailed birds, allied to the flycatchers. There 
are several species, natives of Australia. 

Pardanthus (piir-can’thus), ». (NL. (Ker, 
1805), so called from the spotted perianth; < 
Gr. zapsoc, leopard, + dvfoc, flower.] A genus of 
monocotyledonous plants of the order Jridee, 
the tribe Sisyrinchiex, and the subtribe Eusisy- 
rinchiew, now known as Belaumeanda (Adanson, 
1763), and distinguished by a capsule with re- 
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flexed valves, exposing the black fleshy seeds 


on an erect persistent axis. The only species, P. 
Sinensis, the blackberry-lily, native of India, China, and 
Japan, is cultivated for its large orange purple-spotted 
flowers, lasting only a day, and is widely naturalized. It 
produces a stout leafy stem from a creeping rootstock, 
wh sword-shaped sheathing leaves. See Jzta and leop- 
arc 


: v. 

pardao, pardo (piir-di’6, piir’d6), n. [Former- 
ly also pardaw, < Pg. pardao (see def.).J An 
Indo-Portuguese money of account of Goa, 
worth about 60 United States cents. Simmonds. 

They payed in hand one thousand and three hundred 

pardarces. Hakluyt's Voyages, Il. 267. 

pardawt, ». See pardao. ‘ 

pardi (piir-dé’), interj. [F.: see pardy.] Same 
as pardy. 

“ Pardi,” cried Madame Duval, “I shan't let you leave 

me again in a hurry.” Afiss Burney, Evelina, xlvi. 

pardine (piir’din),a. [< pard} + -ine?.] Resem- 
bling a pard; spotted like a pard: as, the par- 
dine genet, Genetta pardina, of western Africa. 

pardo, ». See purdao. 

pardon (piir’don or-dn), v.t. [< ME. pardonen,< 
OF. pardoner, pardonner, perdoner, F. pardonner 
= Sp. perdonur = Pg. perdoar = It. perdonare, 
< ML. perdonare, give, concede, indulge, spare, 
pardon, < L. per, through, + donare, give, < 
donum, a gift: see per- and donate.] 1. To re- 
mit the penalty or punishment due on account 
of (an offense); pass by or leave without pen- 
alty, resentment, or blame; forgive; overlook. 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 


AS any man has power to wrong me. 
Beau. and Fl., Philaster, v. 5. 


His (the king's] power of pardoning was said by our 
Saxon ancestors to be derived a lege sue dignitatis: and 
it is declared in parliament by Statute 27 Hen. VIII., c. 2¢, 
that no other person hath power to pardon or remit any 
treason or felonies whatsoever. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xxxi. 


2. To absolve (an offender) from liability for 
an offense or crime committed; release (a per- 
son) from the punishment or penalty due on 
account of some fault or offense. 


I neuer denied iustice to a poore man for his pouertee, 
nor pardoned a riche man for his great goods and richesse. 
Golden Book, xvii. 


As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
' Shak., Tempest, Epil, L 19. 


The shepherd rais’d his mournful head ; 
“And will you pardon me?” he said. 
Prior, Despairing Shepherd. 


3. To excuse; indulge; especially, to excuse 
from doing something. 


Thrice-noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me yet for a night or two. 
hak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 121. 


Those who know how many volumes have been written 
on the poems of Homer and Virgil will easily pardon the 
length of my discourse on Milton. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 321. 
Pardon me, forgive me; excuse me: a phrase used when 
one makes an apology, and often when one means civilly 
to deny or contradict what another affirms : as, pardon me, 
but I think youare mistaken: often abbreviated to pardon. 


And I 
Pardon me saying it) were much loath to breed 
ispute betwixt myself and mine. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 


=Syn. Pardon, Forgive. These words are often synony- 
mous, Strictly, pardon expresses the act of an official or 
a superior, remitting all or the remainder of the punish- 
ment that belongs to an offense: as, the queen or the gov- 
ernor pardons a convict before the expiration of his sen- 
tence. Forgive refers especially to the feelings; it means 
that one not only resolves to overlook the offense and re- 
establishes amicable relations with the offender, but gives 
up all ill feeling against him. See pardon, n. 
pardon (pir’don or -dn),». [¢ ME. pardon, par- 
doun, pardun, < OF, pardon, pardun, F. pardon 
= Sp. perdon = Pg. perddo = It. perdono, < ML. 
perdonum, indulgence, pardon; from the verb. ] 
1. Forgiveness of an offender or of his offense 
or crime; a passing over without punishment; 
remission of penalty. 
Very frankly he confess'd his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance. Shak., Macbeth, i. 4. 6. 


Both confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d. 
Milton, P. L., x. 1101. 


Grant me pardon for my thoughts: 

And for my strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter. Tennyson, Geraint. 
2. In law, a free remission of the legal conse- 
quences of guilt or of some part of them; an act 
of grace proceeding from the power charged 
with the execution of the laws, which exempts 
the individual on whom it is bestowed from the 
ale pune the law prescribes for a crime he 
as committed. Marshall. Mere mitigation of 


4 


pardoner 


punishment is not pardon. Pardon is sometimes used 
in the more general sense which includes amnesty. In 
Great Britain the pardoning of offenses against the crown 
or the people rests with the crown, pap ie in certain speci- 
fied cases. Pardon is granted under the great seal or by 
warrant under the sign manual, countersigned by one of 
the principal secretaries of state, or by act of Parliament. 
Offenders against the laws of the United States may be 
pardoned by the President, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. In nearly all the States, persons convicted of 
crimes under the State laws, except in cases of treason 
and impeachment, may be pardoned by the governor, the 
governor and council, or the governor and board of pardons. 


John Hunne had his Pardon, and Southwel died the 
Night before he should have been executed. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 187. 


3. The deed or warrant by which such remis- 


sion is declared. Delivery is essential to its validity, 
and delivery is not complete without acceptance; but in 
some cases constructive acceptance has been held suffi- 
cient, as where it was delivered to the jailer, the prisoner 
being ignorant of it. —— 

4+. A papal indulgence, or remission of the 
temporal punishment due to sin, usually for a 
stated time. 


De le and do penaunce day and nyght euere, 
And porchase al the pardoun of Paumpelon and of Rome, 
And indulgences ynowe. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 218. 


Thrice he promised he would bring them all pardons 
from Rome. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 34. 


To quicken the faithful in the discharge of such a bro- 
therly kindness, our old English bishops often granted a 
ghostly reward—an indulgence, or, as it was then better 
called, a pardon of somany days — unto all those who with 
the fitting dispositions should answer this call made to 
them from the grave, and pray especially for him or her 
who lay buried there. 

Quoted in Rock's Church of our Fathers, ITT. i. 72. 


5t. Allowance; excuse. 
I begg’d 
His pardon for return. 
Shak., A. and C., fil 6. 60. 


No youth can be comely but by pardon, and considering 
the youth as to make up the comeliness. Bacon, Beauty. 


To beg, crave, or ask one’s to ask one’s for- 
giveness: a phrase corresponding in use to pardon me 
olan see, under pardon, v.).=Syn. Pardon, Absolution, 

emission, Amnesty. All these words represent a com- 
plete work with reference to the offense, so that it becomes 
as though it had not been committed. Pardon is the gen- 
eral word (see comparison under pardon, v. t.). Absolu- 
tion is now strictly an ecclesiastical word, as defined. 
Remiasion is, by derivation, a letting go, a sending away ; 
*‘ remixsion of sins” is a frequent Biblical expression ; out- 
side of Biblical language, we speak chiefly of the remission 
of la as, the remission of a fine or of part of a term 
of imprisonment. Amnesty is strictly a political word, as 
defined, covering a general pardon of persons, named or 
unnamed, who have become exposed to penalty by offenses 
against the state or the sovereign. We speak of pardon of. 
the offense or the person; absolution of the person from 
the offense ; remission of sin or of penalty for the person ; 
amnesty to all concerned in the insurrection. 


Such persons would be within the general pardoning 
power, and also the special provision for pardon and am- 
nesty contained in this act. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 202. 


The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 854. 


Almighty God... hath given power and command- 
ment to his ministers to declare and pronounce to his 
people, being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins. Book af Common Prayer, Absolution. 


All peace implies amnesty, or oblivion of past subjects 
of dispute, whether the same is expressly mentioned in 
the terms of the treaty or not. 

oolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 153. 
pardonable (piir’don-a-bl), a. [< F. pardonnable 
= Sp. perdonable = Pg. perdoavel = It. perdo- 
nabile, < ML. *perdonabtlis, < perdonare, pardon: 
see pardon, v.} Capable of being pardoned or 
forgiven; not requiring the execution of penal- 
ty or the infliction of censure; venial: applied 
to either offense or offender. 


We confess we derive all that is pardonable in us from 


ancient fountains. den, 
=§ Ezcusable, etc. See vental. 
pardonableness (piir’don-a-bl-nes), ». The 


quality of being pardonable; susceptibility of 
forgiveness. Bp. Hall, No Peace with Rome, 
xiii. 

pardonably (piir’don-a-bli), adv. 
admitting of pardon or excuse. 

Fancy grows so stron 
That listening sense is pardonably cheated. 
Wordsworth, Evening Voluntaries, v. 

pardon-bell (pir’don-bel), 7. The angelus-bell: 
so called because special pardons were formerly 
bestowed upon those who on hearing it recited 
the angelus correctly. See angelus. 

pardon-chair (pir’don-chir), ». A confes- 
sional. 

pardoner (pir’don-ér), n. [< ME. pardoner, 
pardonere; < OF. pardonaire (< ML. as if *per- 
donarius), F. pardonneur = Sp. perdonador = 
Pg. perdoador = It. perdonatore, < ML. as if 
*perdonator, < perdonare, pardon: see pardon, 
v.) 1. One who pardons or forgives; one 


In a manner 


pardoner 


who absolves an offender from punishment or 
blame. 

England speaks louder; who are we, to play 

The generous pardoner at her expense? 

Browning, Strafford. 
2t. One who is licensed to sell papal indulgences 
or pardons. 

Ther preched a pardoner as he a prest were, 
And brou3te forth a bulle with bishopis seles, 
And seide that hym-selue myghte asoitie hem alle 
Of falsnesse of fastinges, of vows to-broke. 
Piers Plowman (C), 1 66. 


By this gaude have I wonne, yeer by yere, 
An hundred marks sith I was pardonere. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 104. 


Heywood . . . saw no reason tospare pries rdo 
or nilgrisis the lash of his joyous wie penne 
A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., I. 134. 
pardonlesst (pir-don-les), a. [< pardon + 
-less.} Unpardonable. 
He that compyles a work, 
And warned doth offende 
In one thinge ofte, is perdonles 
If that he doth not mende. 
Drant, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
pardon-screen (pir’don-skrén), n. <A screen 
surrounding or placed before a confessional, to 
hide the penitent from public view during the 
act of confession. 
pardon-stall (piir’don-stil), n. A stall from 
which pardons and indulgences are read, or in 
which confessions are heard. 
pardy, perdy (piir-d6’, pér-dé’), interj. [Early 
mod. E. (in occasional present use as an archa- 
ism); also pardie, pardieu, etc., < OF. pardie, 
pardé F. pardi, pardieu, < par (« L. per), by. + 
leu (< L. deus), God: see deity.] deed (lit- 
erally, ‘by God’): a familiar miuced oath for- 
merly much in use. 
Mary, unto them that had rather slepe all daie then wake 


one hour, ... unto such pardie it shall seeme painefull 
to abide any labour. Str T. Wilson, Art of Rhetoric, p. 31. 


Ah, Dame! perdy ye have not doen me right, 
Thus to mislead mee, whiles I you obaid: 
Me little needed from my right way to have straid. 
Spenser, F. Q., IT. vi. 22. 
Perdie, your doors were lock’'d and you shut out. 
Shak., C. of E., iv. 4. 74. 
It is my duty and function, perdy, to be fervent in my 
vocation. Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, li. 1. 


‘* Pardy,” returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are somewhat stitf or so.” 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Revival. 
pare! (par), v.t.; pret.and pp. pared, ppr. par- 
ing. (<“ME. paren, payren,< OF. parer, F. parer, 
deck, dress, trim, etc., particular uses of the 
orig. general sense ‘prepare,’ ‘pare,’= Sp. parar, 
prepare, = Pg. parar, guard, aparar, pare, = It. 
arare, deck, trim, guard, ward off, oppose, < 
. parare, prepare, get ready, ML. also guard, 
guard against, parry, ete. (cf. parachute, para- 
pet, parasol, ete., and parry). Hence ult. com- 
parel, prepare, repair, separate, sever, several, 
ete., empire, imperial, ete., parade, parry, ete. ] 
1. To trim by eutting or shaving off thin slices 
or flakes from the surface or the extremities: 
as, to pare an apple; to pare a horse’s hoof, or 
one’s nails; to pare old or worn-out grass-land. 
At Juyn a floore for thresshing thus thai make: 
Thai pare it first, and ea after gcte 
Hit dolven smal, and chaf therto thay take. 
alladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 158. 
Your nayles parde. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 
He plants, he proins, he parea, he trimmeth round 
Th’ ever green beauties of a fruitfull ground. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Wecks, ii, Eden. 
2. Toreduce by cutting away superficial parts; 
diminish by little and little; eut down. 
I lerned among Lumbardes an Tewes a lessoun, 
To wey pens with a peys [weight], and pare the heuyest. 
Piers Plowman (B), v. 243. 
Ihave... pared my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. ShAak., Hen, VIIL, iii. 2. 159, 


Yea, they would pare the mountain to the plain, 
To leave an equal baseness. 
Tennyaon, Merlin and Vivien. 


3. To remove by or as by cutting, clipping, or 
shaving: with off or away: as, to pare off the 
rind of fruit; to pare away redundancies. 


Now {s to repare 
Rosaries olde, and drynesse of to pare. 
Palladiua, Husbondrie (E, E. T. 8.), p. 80. 


T was diligent to remark such doctrines, and to pare of 
the mistakes so far that they hinder not piety: 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 20. 
=§ 1. Pare, Peet, Shave off To pare is to remove the 
surface only with a Knife or similar instrument; to peel is 
to pull off the skin or rind. ‘‘ That is peeled which is de- 
prived of a natural layer or integument spread over ft.” 
(C. J. Smith, Synonyms Discriminated, p. 603.) The figura- 
tive uses of these two words are liinited. Share or shave 
of still seeins figurative when not implying the use of a 


pare*t, 7. ) 
pareccrisis (pa-rek’ri-sis),. [ 


paregmenon (pa-reg’me-non), n. 


paregoric ( pareve) a.and 2. 


pareilt, n. 


pareira (pa-ra’rii), n. 


parel}}, v. ¢. 


parel!}, 7». 


parel-t, 7». 
parelcon (pa-rel’kon), n. 


pareliet, 7. 


parella (pa-rel’ii), 2. 


parelle!t, n. 
razor, and is controlled in its meaning by that original parelle- (pa-rel’), n. 
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ira hence it is always limited to dressing off the sur- 

ace. 

An obsolete form of NL, 
.»< Gr, rapa, 

beside, + éxxpiocc, Separation, secretion: see 

eccrisis.] Disordered secretion. 


paregalt, a.andn, [Early mod. E. also peregal ; 


€ Mb. paregal, peregall, parengal, peringall, 
peryngall, © OF. paregal, parigal, paringal, per- 
ingal, entirely equal, ¢ par, equal, + egal, equal: 
see par? and egal, equal.) I, a. Entirely equal; 
equal. 

As soone as thei were mette thei heilde hem peryngall ; 
but the prowesse of kynge Boors was passynge alle other, 
for he dide merveiles. Merlin (E. E, T. 8.), fi. 163. 


His herte ay with the firste and with the beste 
Stod pareyal, to dure that hym leste. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 840, 
Whilom thou wast pereyall to the best. 
Spenser, Shep. CaL, August. 
Il. n. An equal. 


Everyche other through great vyolence 

By very force bare other unto grounde, 

As full ofte it happeth and is founde 

Whan stronge doth mete with his peregall. 
Lydgate, Troye (1555), sig. P.v. (Halliwell.) 


Thus was goure croune crasid till he was cast newe, 
Thoru partinge of goure powere to goure paragals. 
Richard the Redeless, 1, 71. 


Bal. How lik’st thou my suite? 
Cat. All, beyond all, no peregal. 
Marston, Antonio and Mellida, L, iii. 2 


[NL., < Gr. 
maprypévov, neut. of zapyyuévoc, perf. pass. part. 
of wapayev, lead by, derive, < zapd, beside, + 
dyecv, lead: see agent.) In rhet., the employ- 
ment of several words having a common origin 
in the same sentence. 

{= F. paré- 
gorique = Sp. pareqérico = Pg. It. paregorico 
€ LL. paregoricus, ¢ Gr. rapyyopixéc, soothing, 
Tap7yopos, consoling, < zapa, beside, + ayopevecy, 
speak in an assembly, < ayopa, assembly: see 
agora.) J, a. In med., mitigating; assuaging 
pain. 

It (tar-water] is of admirable use in fevers, being at the 
same time the surest, safest, and must etfectual both pare- 
goric and cordial. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 75. 
Paregoric elixir. Same as II., 2. 

IT. n. 1. Amedicine that mitigates pain; an 
anodyne. Specifically—2. A camphorated 
tineture of opium, flavored with aromaties. 
[< ME. pareil, < OF. pareil, F. pareil 
= Pr. parelh = Pg. parelho = It. parecchio, 
equal, g ML. pariculus, equal, < par, equal: see 

ar2, Cf. apparel, Pee from thesame source. ] 

n equal; a match. 

Sir Gawein armed Elizer, and Gahertfes dide hym helpe, 
and dide on his hauberk that was of grete bounte that in 


all the hoste was not the pareile. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ili, 584, 


We shall quickly find out more than a pareil for St. James 
and St, Jolin, the Boanerges of my text. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IT. 94. 

[Braz.] A drug derived 


from several plants. The true pareira (fully written 
reira brava) is the root of Chondrodendron tomentosum, 
ormerly supposed to be afforded by Cissampelos Paretra, 
which is hence called spurtous pareira brava. The latter 
has a local medicinal use. There are several substitutes 
for parcira brava, some of them worthless. The genuine 
is regarded as a mild tonic, aperient, and diuretic, but its 
chief use at present is to relieve chronic diseases of the 
Urinary passages. Pareira-root is the ofticinal drug, but 
pareira-bark has probably something of its virtue. See 
abutua, 


[ME. parelen; by apheresis from 
apparel.) Toapparel. Lydgate. 


If I be parellid moost of price. 
MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f.117. (Halitwell.) 


[Also parrel, parral (still used in 
technical senses: see parrel); <« ME. parel, 
arail, parayle: by apheresis from appurel.] 
. Apparel.—2, Arms. 
A Middle English form of peril. 
(NL., < Gr. rapéAxur, 
ppr. of zapéAxecy, draw aside, lead alongside, be 
redundant, ¢ wapa, beside, + éaxerv, draw.) In 
gram., the addition of a syllable or particle to 
the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. Coles, 
1717, 
[< F. parelie,a mock sun: see par- 
Dr. H. More, Psycha- 


[NL., < F. parelle, per- 
relle, a kind of lichen.) A erustaceous lichen, 
Lecanora parella, used to produce archil, eud- 
bear, and litmus, or some other similar lichen 
which serves the same purposes. 

A Middle English form of peril, 
Same as puarella. 


helion.] A, parhelon. 
thanasia, I. iit, 25. 


parembole (pa-rem’b6-16), n. 


parementt, 7. 


aremptosis (par-emp-td’ sis), 
sahara tiara: Sa 
parencephalitis (par-en-sef-a-li’tis), n. 


parencephalon (par-en-sef’a-lon), 7. 


parencep 


parenchymatic (pa-reng-ki-mat’ik), a. 


parenchymatitis 
(NL., < Gr. za- 


peuj30/n, insertion, ¢ wapeyz3a/Aecv, put in beside, 
< rapa, beside, + év, in, + BdazZeu, throw. ] 
rhet., the insertion of something 
relating to the subject in the 
middle of a period, or that which 
is inserted; an explanatory 
phrase having a closer connec- 
tion with the context than a pa- 
renthesis. Also called paremp- 
tosis. 

[ME.: see para- 
ment,] 1. Same as parament. 
Chaucer.—2, [OF.] A long and 
flowing form of the military sur- 
coat. This variety of the surcoat, worn 
toward the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, reached the ground (or near it) 
behind, but was usually cut shorter in 
front; it sometimes had long and flow- 
ing sleeves, and these and theedgeof the 
robe were commonly ornamented with 
dags, scallops, or the like. The whole 
was usually made of some silk fabric, to 
some extent impermeable to rain. 


Parement, or lo 
Surcoat, of the 24 


n. Yr. TAPEULTTUWOLE, & or rsth century. 


coming in besides, < wapepyziz- 

Tecv, come in besides, ¢ apa, besides, + éyrin- 

Tey, creep in, be inserted in, < é, in, + wired, 

fall.] Same as parembole. INL 
*“9 


< parencephalon + -itis.) Inflammation of the 
parencephalon or cerebellum. 


parencephalocele (par-en-sef’a-16-sél), n. [< 


NL. parencephalon + Gr. «47, tumor.] Hernia 
of the cerebellum. 
[NL. (ef. 


Gr. mapeyxegadic, the eerebelium),< Gr. rapa, be- 
side, + éyxégadoc, the brain.}] The cerebellum. 
alus (par-en-sef’a-lus), n. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. mapa, beside (amiss), + éyxé¢adoc, the brain: 
see parencephalon.] One with prevented devel- 
opment of the encephalon. 


parenchyma (pa-reng’ki-mii), n. [= F. paren- 


chyme = Sp. parénquima = Pg. parenchyma = 
It. parenchima, < NL. parenchyma (see def.), < 
Gr. wapéyxvua, the peculiar tissues of the lungs, 
liver, kidney, and spleen (so called by Era- 
sistratus as if formed separately by the blood 
of veins that run into those parts), < mape) yeir, 

our in beside, < zapd, beside, + é;xeiv, pour 
im: see enchymatous.) 1. In anat. and zodl.: 
(a) The proper tissue or substance of any part 
or organ, as distinguished from the connective 
or other sustentacular tissue which it contains. 
(>) The undifferentiated body-substance or 
echyme-mass of the unicellular animal, as an 
infusorian; indistinguishable cell-substance ; 
endoplasm. (c) The general substance of the 
interior of the parenchymatous worms.— 2. In 
bot., the fundamental cellular tissue of plants: 
eontradistinguished from prosenchyma, or fibro- 
vascular tissue. It is the soft thin-walled tissue, with 
approximately isodiametric cells, which composes the soft 
pulp of leaves between the network of veins, the pulp of 
fruits, etc. Ina dicotyledonous stem it forms the outer 
bark, the pith, and the medullary rays; in monocotyledons 
it is the common mass, of loose texture, through which the 
definite tibrovascular bundles are distributed. While the 
ordinary or typical shape of the cells is polyhedral or sphe- 
roidal, there are numerous modifications, all of which for- 
merly received special designations, but only a few princi- 
pal types are now distinguished by names. Spongy paren- 
chyma is tissue in which the cells are loosely aggregated 
and have large intercellular spaces. Elongated paren- 
chyma-cells are more compactly combined than short ones, 
and in the upper side of leaves have received the signifi- 
cant name of palisade-cells. Flattened parenchyma-cclls 
are seen in the medullary rays of dicotyledons, Collen- 
chyma, sclerotic and suberous parenchyma, trichomes, 
etc., are further modifications, See collenchyma, paltsade- 
cell, sclerotic, suberous, trichome, and cuts under celltdur, 
cystolith, and tise. 

Also parenchyme. 


parenchymal (pa-reng’ki-mal), a. [<parenchy- 
m 


a+ -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 


pene yma. 


arenchymata (par-eng-kim’a-tii), n. pl. [NL., 
pl. of *parenchymatus, < parenchyma, paren- 
chyma: see parenchyma.} Parenchymatous 
or accelomatous worms; in Cuvier’s classifica- 
tion, the second order of Entozoa, or intestinal 
worms, being those which have no intestines, 


but are solid or parenchymatous. They were di- 
vided into four families — Acanthocephala, “ Tremadotea “ 
{read Trematodea)}, Teentoidea, and Cestoidea ; but neither 
the composition of the order nor its subdivision corre- 
sponds with natural groups. 

[< pa- 


renchyma(t-) + -ic.] Same as parenchymatous. 


parenchymatitis (par-eng-kim-a-ti’tis), m. 


[NL., < parenchyma(t-) + -itis.] Inflammation 
of the parenchyma. 


parenchymatous 


parenchymatous (par-eng-kim’a-tus),a. (=F. 
parenchymateux = Sp. parenquimatoso = It. 
arenchimatoso; as parenchyma(t-) +-ous.] 1. 
ertaining to, containing, consisting of, or re- 
shee tana parenchyma, in any sense of that 
word.—2. Of or pertaining to the Parenchy- 
mata; acclomatous, as a cestoid worm.— Par- 


enchymatous degeneration or inflammation, Same 
as cloudy swelling (which see, under coudy).— Paren- 
chymatous neuritis, neuritis consisting in or begin- 
ning with degeneration of the nerve-fibers.— Paren- 


chymatous worms, the Parenchymata. 
parenchymatously (par-eng-kim’a-tus-li), adv. 
As parenchyma; in or into the parenchyma. 
The injection of tincture of lodine parenchymatously is 
erous in cases where the growth is very vascular. 
Therapeutic Gazette, VIII. 555. 
parenchyme (pa-reng’kim), ». [<« F. paren- 
chyme, < NL. parenchyma: see par 
Same as parenchyma. 
parenchymous (pa-reng’ki-mus), a. [< paren- 
chyme + -ous.] Parenchymatous. 
parenchymula (par-eng-kim’i-li), n.; pl. paren- 
chymulg (-16). [| NL., dim. of parenchyma, q. v.] 
An embryonic stage, immediately succeeding 
that of the closed blastula, in which the eso- 
teric cells previously differentiated have wan- 
dered from the exterior, where they originated, 
into the interior, where they presumably give 
rise to the endoblastic cells subsequently found 
a dA. Hyatt, Amer. Jour. Sci., 3d ser., XXI. 
parenesis, parzenesis (pa-ren’e-sis), n. [= F. 
parénéese = Sp. parénesis = Pg. parenesis = It. 

arenesi, < LL. pareenesis, < Gr. Tapaiveot, @x- 

ortation, < wapa:veiv, exhort, advise, < mapa, 
beside, + atveiv, praise.] Persuasion; exhorta- 
tion. 

parenetic, parenetic (par-é-net’ik),a. [= F. 
parénétique = Sp. parenético = Pg. It. pare- 
netico, < LGr. wapaivetexdéc, hortatory, < Gr. 7a- 
paiveocc, hortation: see parenesis.] Of the na- 
ture of pom igo hortatory; persuasive. 

parenetical, paranetical (par-6-net’i-kal), a. 
[< parenetic + -al.] Same as parenetic. 

To what end are such parenetical discourses? 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 841. 

A Pareneticall or Advisive Verse to his friend. 

Herrick (title). 
parent (par’ent),z.anda. (=F. parent, akins- 
man, cousin, ally, = Sp. parienie = Pg. It. pa- 
rente,a parent, ¢ L. paren(t-)s, a procreator, pa- 
rent, father or mother; by extension, a grand- 
parent, ancestor, also kinsman, relation; for 
parien(t-)s, ppr. of parere, bring forth, beget, 
produce, bear.] J, ». 1. A father or mother; 
one who has generated or produced: correlated 
to child, offspring, descendant. 
Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 
I bought and brought up to attend my aye 
Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 57. 
2. By extension, any animal in relation to its 
offspring, or a plant in relation to other plants 
produced from it; any organism in relation to 
the individual organisms which it produces by 
any process of reproduction. 

Out of the above 211 seedlings, 1783 belonged to the same 
two forms as their , and only 38 belonged to the 
third form distinct from either parent. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 212. 
3. One who or that which produces; an author; 
& cause; & source. 
And this same mogeny of evils comes 
From our de , from our dissension ; 


We are their parents and original. 
Shak., M. N. D., if. 1. 117. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Milton, P. L., v. 158. 


rené of his pain, 
mistress of his grave. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from Carnac. 


4+. A kinsman; relative. 


Saterdaye to Alexandrya, and there Sonday all daye, 
where maister Jerom and pugnys Panyson, with the 
grete noubre of their worshypfull parentis and cosyns. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pyigrymage, p. 5. 

IT. a. Serving as or pertaining to a parent or 

source. 


The South was 
The South is 


He ordains things sordid in their birth 
To be resolv’d into their parent earth. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 562. 

arentage (par’en-taj),n. [=F . parentage, re- 
aemeeee Kindred, = It. parentaggio (M . pa- 
rentagium), parentage; as parent + -age.] 1. 
Derivation from parents: as, the parentage of a 
child; in general, birth; origin: as, the parentage 
of an animal ora plant; by extension, derivation 
from an author or source: as, the parentage of 
& book, or of a legislative bill. 2. Specifical- 
ly, condition with respect to the rank or char- 


yma.) parental (pa-ren’tal), a. 


parentality (par-en-tal’i-ti), n. 


parentally (pa-ren’tal-i), adv. 


parentationt (par-en-ta’shon), 2. 


parent-cell (par’ent-sel), n. 
parentelet, 7. 


parent-form (par’ent-fdrm), n. 
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acter of parents or ancestors: as, 8 person of 
mean parentage; a man of noble parentage. 
I met the duke yesterday, and had much question with 


him ; he asked me of what parentage I was; I told him of 
as good as he. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 4. 39. 


Sir Christopher Mings and I together by water to the 
Tower; and I find him a very witty, well-spoken fellow, 
and mighty free to tell his parentage, being a shoemaker's 
son. Pepys, Diary, I. 317. 
3t. Parents collectively. 

He cald his daughters, and with speeches sage 

Inquyrd which of them most did love her parentage? 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 27. 
4. The parental relationship as exhibited in 
the recognition and care of children. 

To prevent these disturbances of good order [foolish 
fondness in families], Plato ordains community of wives, 
and interdicts parentage. G.H. Lewes, Hist. Philoa., I. 289. 
[= Sp. parental = It. 
parentale,< L. parentalis, parental, < paren(t-)s, 
parent: see parent.) Of or pertaining to pa- 
rents; proper to or characteristic of a parent: 
as, parental love; parental government; paren- 
tal duties. 


Farewell, my Bess! tho’ thou’rt bereft 
Of my parental care. Burns, Farewell. 


=Syn. Paternal, Maternal, etc. See fatherly, motherly. 


Parentalia (par-en-ta’li-i), . pl. ie neut. pl. 


of parentalis, parental: see parental.] Among 
the ancient Romans, a periodical observance in 
honor of deceased ancestors, including the 
visiting of their tombs and the offering to their 
shades of oblations of food, flowers, and other 
gifts. Sometimes the tombs were illuminated 
with lamps. Compare Feralia. 
(< parental + 
-ity.] The condition of being a parent; the 
parental relation. 

In parentality there must be two persons concerned, the 
father and the mother. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvi. 49. 

In a parental 
manner; as a parent. 
[= Sp. pa- 
rentacion, < LL. parentatio(n-), funeral obse- 
quies for parents or near relatives, ¢ L. paren- 
tare, pp. parentatus, offer sacrifice in honor of 
deceased parents, < paren(t-)s: see parent.) 
Something done or said in honor of the dead; 
funeral rites; obsequies. 

Some other ceremonies were practised, which differed 


not much from those used in parentatlions. 
Abp. Potter, Antiquities of Greece, ii. 18. 


Let Fortune this new parentation make 
For hated Carthage’s dire spirits’ sake. 

ay, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iv. 
A cytula. 
[< ME. parentele, < OF. paren- 
tele, F. parentéle = Sp. paren = Pg. paren- 
tella = It. parentela, < LL. parentela, relation- 
ship, < L. paren(t-)s, a parent, relation: see 
parent.) 1. Kinship; relationship. 

Certes parentele is in two maneres, outher goostly or 
flesshly. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
2. Parentage. 

There were not so many noble families strove for him 
as there were cities strove for the parentele of Homer. 

Roger North, Examen, p. 223. 
In diol., a pa- 
rent of any kind; a stock: with reference to 
morphological considerations. 


parenthesis (pa-ren’the-sis), n.; pl. parentheses 


(-s6z). [= F. parenthése = Sp. paréntesis = 
Pg. parenthesis = It. parentesi, cr . taptvOeatc, 
a putting in beside, < rapevr:0évar, put in beside, 
< mapa, beside, + évribévas, put in, ¢ év, in, + 
TiBévat, put: see thesis.) 1. explanatory or 
qualifying clause, sentence, or paragraph in- 
serted in another sentence or in the course of 
a longer passese, without being grammatically 
th 1 


connected wi t. It is regularly included by two 

upright curves facing each other (also called pa ), 

or the variant form of them called brackets, but frequent- 

y by dashes, and even by commas. The quotation from 
ryden given below contains a parenthesis. 

Your first figure of tollerable disorder is [Parenthesis] or 
by an English name the (Insertour}, and is when ye will 
seeme, for larger information or some other purpose, to 
peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an vnnecessary 
parcell of speach. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 140. 

Thou shalt be seen 
et with some short parenthesis between) 
igh on the throne of wit. 
Dryden, To Congreve, 1. 62. 

One has to dismount from an idea, and get into saddle 

again, at every parenthesis. O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, viii. 


2. The upright curves (_) collectively, or either 
of them separately, used by printers and writ- 
ers to mark off an interjected explanatory clause 
or qualifying remark: as, to place a word or 
clause in parenthesis or within parentheses. 


parenthetical par cn: fhet i-kal), a. 


parenthetically (par-en-thet’i-kal-i), adv. 


parenthood (par’ent-hud), x. 


parent-kernel (par’ent-kér’nel), 2. 


pareoros 


The entheses (_), including the square form [ |] also 
called cratchels and now usu y brackets, were formerly 
(as in the first quotation under def. 1) used to separate a 
word or words typographically, where quotation-marks are 
now used, In phonetic discussions (Ellis, Sweet, etc.) the 
curves are often used for a similar purpose, to indicate 
that the letters of the words so inclosed have a fixed pho- 
netic value, according to a system previously explained. 
The curves are also used to inclose small marks and letters, 
and figures of reference, in order to make them more dis- 
tinct to the eye. 
3t. An interval; a break; an episode. 
The created world is but a small parenthesis in eternity. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ili. 29. 


Sleep, Nature’s nurse, and, as one aptly terms it, the pa- 
renthesis of all our cares. 
Str T. Herbert, Travels (1664), p. 244. 


Abbreviated par. 


parenthesize (pa-ren’the-siz), v. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. parenthesized, ppr. parenthesizing. [< pa- 
renthes-is + -ize.} 1. To express or Insert as a 
parenthesis; place within parentheses. 
Speaking of Italian a aibaog I am a i to parenthe- 
stze here another which I saw at Civita Vecchia. — 
Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 248. 
2. To interlard with parentheses. 
A complicated and much parenthesised speech. 
Lancet, No. 8434, p. 1277. 
3. To curve; make into the shape of the mark 
called a parenthesis. [Humorous.] 
He (the cow-boy or herder] is tall and muscular, usually, 


with legs somewhat parenthesized by usage to the saddle. 
The Century, XIX. 771. 


parenthetic (par-en-thet’ik), a. (< MGr. rapév- 


Geroc, parenthetic, put in besides, < rapevriBévat, 
put in besides: see parenthesis.] Same as pa- 
renthetical. 
[< paren- 
thetic + -al. ] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a parenthesis; expressed as or in @ paren- 
thesis: as, a parenthetical clause.— 2. Using or 
containing parentheses: as, a parenthetical style. 
—3. Occurring like a parenthesis or episode; 
incidental. 
He had disposed of Mrs. Paul at her door, and had has- 
tened back, pausing for a pa ical glass at the bar. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 188. 
4. Curved; bowed; resembling in shape the 
marks called parentheses. [Humorous] 
There an Indian woman, with her semi-Tartar featur 
nakedly hideous, and her thin parenthetical legs, en 
in wrinkled tights, hurried round the fane. 
R. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 897. 
: In 
@ parenthesis; in the manner or form of & pa- 
renthesis; by way of parenthesis; as a paren- 
thesis. 
[< parent + 
-hood.] The state of being a parent; the con- 
dition of a parent; the parental relation. 
The self-sacrifice and the sagacity which inferior crea- 
tures display in the care of their young are often com- 
mented upon; and every one may see that parenthood pro- 


duces a mental exaltation not otherwise producible. 
H. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 871. 


parenticidet (pé-ren’ti-sid),n. [= It. parenti- 


cida, < L. parenticida, a parricide, < paren(t-)s, 
a parent, + -cida, a killer, < cedere, kill.] One 
who kills a parent; a parricide. Bailey. 

The nu- 
cleus of a parent-cell; a cytococcus. 


pareoros (pa-ré’0-ros), n. [« Gr. taphopos, Doric 


mapdopoc (sc. imroc), a horse hitched beside the 
regular pair, prop. adj., joined beside, also ly- 
ing along, < zapde:perv, hang beside, lift up be- 
side, < zapé, beside, + aeipecv, lift, raise: see 
aorta, artery, meteor.) In Gr. antiqg., an addi- 
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tional horse hitched beside a regular pair; the 
third horse in a team of three. 


parepididyma]l 

parepididymal (pa-rep-i-did’i-mal),a. [< NL. 
parepididymis + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
parepididymis. 

parepididymis (pa-rep-i-did’i-mis), n. ([NL., 
< Gr. wapd, beside, + NL. epididymis, q. v.] 
The organ of Giraldés. See under organ!. Also 
called corpus innominatum, paradidymis. 
parepithymia (par-ep-i-thim’i-&), n. [NL., < 
Gr. apa, beside, + ér:Guyia, desire.] In pathol., 
perverted desire. 
parer (par’ér), n. [< parel + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which pares; specifically, an in- 
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Apple-parer. 
The cutter {s carried on an dung os upivered at bottom, having a 
ea 


projecting arm £ which is once revolution struck by an in- 
clined cam on the upper side of the bevel-whcel_/, causing it to make 
a partial revolution and throwing the knife back so that the apple 
may be readily removed from the fork. 


strument for paring: as, an apple-parer, or a 
peach-parer.— 2. In agri., an instrument for 
scraping off weeds or grass or loosening their 
roots; specifically, a horse-hoe having a single 
broad flat blade. 

A hone and a parer, like sole of a boot, 


To pare away grass, and to raise up the root. 
Tusser, March’s Husbandry. 


The women with short peckers, or parers, because they 
vse them sitting, of a foot long, and about flue inches iu 
breadth, doe onely breake the vpper part of the ground to 
raise vp the weeds, grasse, and old stubbes of corne stalks 
with their roots, Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 271. 


parerethesis perce Ons) n. [NL., < Gr. 
mapa, beside, + épefifew, excite: see erethism. ] 
Morbid excitement. 
parergon (pa-rér’gon), n. [< OF. parergue = 
Sp. parergon = Pg. It. parergo, < L. parergon, 
an extra ornament, < Gr. zdépepyov, a by-work, 
& subordinate object, an appendix, accessory, 
neut. of wdpepyoc, beside the main work, sub- 
ordinate, incidental, < zapd, beside, + épyor, 
work.] A work executed incidentally; a work 
subordinate or subsidiary to another: as, Ay- 
liffe’s ‘‘ Parergon.” 
It was intended to be merely a parergon—a “second 
subject,” upon which daylight energies might be spent, 
while the hours of night were reserved for cataloguing 


those stars that “are bereft of the baths of ocean. 
A. M. Clerke, Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 187. 


parergyt (par’ér-ji),». ([Irreg.< L. parergon: 
see parergon.] Same as parergon. 
The Scriptures being serious, and commonly omitting 


such parergies, it will be unreasonable from hence to con- 
demn all laughter. Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 16. 


paresis (par’e-sis),». [= F. parésie,< NL. pare- 
sis, < Gr. wdpeoic, a letting go, paralysis, < 7a- 
privat, relax, < mapd, from, + léva, let go.) An 
incomplete degree of paralysis.— General 
sis, ao as paralytica (which see, under de- 


pareso-analgesia (par’e -86-an-al-jé’si-#), n. 
-, < Gr. wdpeote, paralysis, + avadyncia, pain- 
lessness: see analgesia.) Same as Morvan’s 
disease. 
paresseuset, %. [}'., prop. fem. of paresseuz, idle, 
< paresse, iene) the costume of the 
seventeenth century, a partial wig; a front of 
curls, or the like, worn by women when not in 
full dress. 
paresthesia, 7. See parzsthesia. 
paresthesis, paresthesis (par-es-thé’sis), n. 
(NL. paresthesis, < Gr. pay beside, + alobyaic, 
sensation: see esthesis.) Same as paresthesia. 
paresthetic, parssthetic (par-es-thet’ik), a. 
Of, characterized by, or affected with paresthe- 
sia. 
In addition to a number of parssthetic 


ptoms, there 
was a paralysis of the leg on the same 


de as the head- 


injury. Alien. and Neurol., X. 442. 
paretic (pa-ret’ik),a.andn. [< paresis ( paret-) 
+ -ic.] J. a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
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affected with paresis: as, a paretic affection; a 
paretic patient.— Paretic dementia. Same as de- 
mentia paralytica (which see, under dementia). 

II. x. One who suffers from paresis. 


He had had some of the mental symptoms of the general 
paretic, from some of which he recovered. 
Alien. and Neurol., VII. 627. 
pareunia (pert ye) n. (NL., <¢ Gr. répevvoe, 
lying beside, < apd, beside, + evv7, a bed.] Coi- 
tus. 


par excellence (piir ek-se-lons’). [F.: par, by; 
excellence, excellence.] By virtue of manifest 
superiority; by the uenest right, claim, or qual- 
ification; preéminently. 

parfayt, interj. [ME., also parser < OF. par 
fei, par foy, by faith: par (< L. per), by; fei, foi, 
faith: see faith.] By (my) faith; in faith; verily. 


Som maner comfort shal I have, parfay. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 495. 

parfilage (pir’fi-laj), ». [F., < parfiler, undo 
the threads, < par, by, + filer, thread, rope: 
see file3.] A pastime consisting in unravel- 
ing pieces of textile material, especially those 
which have gold or silver thread in their com- 
position. The practice seems to have originated in an 
attempt to save the valuable material in the case of soiled 
or defaced stuffs; but it has sometimes become a sort of 
craze, especially in the eighteenth century, when women 
would beg from their friends new and valuable garments, 


galloons, and the like, that they might prosecute this 
amusement. 


parfit (piir’fit),a@. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of ect. 

parfitl (par’fit-li), adv. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of perfectly. 

parfitness (piir’fit-nes),n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal form of perfectness. 

parfleche (pir-flesh’), ». [Appar. a Canadian 
F. form of an Amer. Ind. word.] The hide of 
an animal (preferably of a bull-buffalo) from 
which the hair has been removed by soaking 
in water mixed with wood-ashes, and which 


is then stretched on a frame so as to take the parhelia, n. 


desired shape, and allowed to dry. 

Among almost all the Plains tribes, the common name 
for a skin so prepared is parfleche, and almost everything 
made of it is also parfleche. 

Dodge, Our Wild Indians, p. 254. 

parformet, parfornet, parfournet, v. t. Middle 
English forms of perform. 

pargana, parganna, ». See Fa esata 

pargasite (pir’ga-sit), ». [< Pargas, a place 
on the coast of Finland, + -ite2.] A dark-green 
erystallized variety of amphibole or hornblende. 
See hornblende. 

parge-board (pirj’bérd), ». Same as barge- 
board. 

parget (pir’jet), v.; pret. and pp. pargeted or 
pargetted, ppr. pargeting or pargetting. («< ME. 
pargetyn, pay, argete, also spargettyn, spar- 
chyn, perhaps < ML. spargitare, sprinkle fre- 
quently, < L. spargere, sprinkle: see spark, 
sprinkle. Otherwise < ML. *parietare, plaster 
a wall, < L. paries (pariet-), wall: see paries.] 
I. trans. 1, To cover with parget or plaster; 
ornament with pargeting. 

A plaster .. . with which they not onl out- 
side of their houses, . . . but ‘ako ape Wie fiers sath 
arches of their room. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 129. 


A room otherwise so handsome, with its family portrai 
and the pargetied ceiling with pendants, and the carve 
chimney, in one corner of which my old lord sat reading 
in his Livy. R. L. Stevenson, ter of Ballantrae, i. 
2t. To paint; cover or daub with paint. 

From etting, painting, slicking, glazing, and renew- 
ing old rivelled faces, good Mercury defend us! 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 4. 
Hence—3}. To gloss over; disguise. 

Call it what you will, blanch it with apologies, candy it 
with nature’s delights, parget it with concealments, un- 
cleanness is uncleanness still, and like the devil. 

Rev. T: Adama, Works, II. 40. 


Forbid him rather, Sacred Parliament, to violate the 
sense of Spel toad and turne that which is spoken of the 
afflictions of the Church under her pagan enemies toa par- 
getted concealment of those prelatical crying sins. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

IT, intrans. 1. To cover something with par- 
get or plaster.— 2+. To lay on paint. 

She's above fifty too, and pargets ! 
B. Jonson, Epicene, v. 1. 
parget (pir’jet), m. [Formerly also pargit; < 
- parget, perget, pergete, pergitte, pariette, 
parget. ] 1. Gypsum or plaster-stone.— 2. 
laster; specifically, a kind of mortar formed 
of lime, hair, and cow-dung. 

The parget of thi wough be stronge and bright. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 16. 


3. Plaster-work; especially, a more or less or- parhomeon (piir-h0-m6é’on), n. 


pargeting, pargetting 


parge-workt, 2. 


parheliacal (piir-hé-li’a-kal), a. 


parhelic (pir-hel’ik), a. 


parhelium, 7. 
parhidrosis, 


parhomeon 


with es in relief or sunk in the surface; 
pargeting. 
It hath a strong Fort, two Seraglio’s, the walls whereof 
glister with red Marble and Parget of diuers colours. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 385. 
Golde was the parget ; and the seeling bright 
Did shine all scaly with great plates of golde. 
Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1. 23. 


4+. Paint, especially paint for the face. 


Beauty's self, by herself beautify'd, 
Scorn‘d paintings, pergit, and the borrow'd hair. 
Drayton, Eclogues, iv. 


pargeter (pir’jet-ér), n. [< parget + -erl.] 


One who pargets; a plaster- 
er. 


(par’jet-ing), n. | ormerly 
also pergetting, < -parget- © 
tynge, spargettynge; verbal - 
n.of parget,v.) Plaster-work 
of various kinds; especially, 
a sort of ornamental work in 
es: with raised or in- 
ented patterns and orna- 
ments, much used in the in- 
terior and often on the ex- 
terior of houses of the Tu- 
dor period. Numbers of wooden 
houses with outer walls so orna- 
mented, Arian fee to the time ‘3 
of Queen Eliza , still exist in [pees 
England. - Ete oe = 
The whitenease and smoothnesse Sresen ‘Eecland: 
of the excellent pargeting was a 
thing I much observ'd, being almost as even and polish’d 
as if it had been of marble. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 1644. 
{An error for parget-work.] 
Same as pargeting. 


A border of freet el worke ... the seeling is of 
the same fret or parge worke. 
Survey of Manor of Wimbledon, Surrey, 1649(Archzeologia, 

[X. 403). (Davies) 

Plural of parhelion, parhelium. 
a-ks [< parhelion 
+ -ac + -al.] Of or pertaining to or constitut- 
ing a on or parhelia.— Parheliacal ring, a 
name given by Bravais to a white horizontal band pass- 
ing through the sun, either incomplete or extending 
round the horizon, produced by the reflection of the 
sun's rays from the vertical faces of ice-prisms in the 


atmosphere. 
{< parhelion. + -ic.] 


Same as parheliacal.—Parhelic circle. Same as par- 
heliacal ring (which see, above). 


parhelion (piir-hé’li-on), .; pl. parhelia (-8). 


[Also parhelium (formerly also parelie, < F.); 
= F. parhelie, parélie = Sp. parelia, parelio = 
Pg. parhelio, parclio = It. pareglio, parelio, < L. 
parelion, N L: j eileiraes € Gr. rapyhiov, mapyd0¢, 
a mock sun, ¢ apd, beside, + #Aoc, sun. Cf. 
paraselene.) An intensification of a circular 
space in a solar halo, generally in prismatic 
colors, sometimes voce euely bright. The phe- 


nomenon, on account of its rough resemblance to the sun 
itself, is popularly called a mock sun. Two or more parhe- 


We 


i 


te eee ae ~sanf ast 


Halos and Parhelia. 


lia are seen at the same time ; and variously arranged white 
circles, arcs, and bands intersect the halo, or lie tangent 
to it at the same points. Halos are produced by the re- 
fraction of rays through abi gt ice-crystals which tend 
to fall in one or more special arr ag arhelia are 
due to the excess of crystals so situa When the sun 
is near the horizon and the ice-prisms in a vertical position 
largely nderate, parhelia are formed on the halo both 
2 the ee ai left : oa sun, and at the hapaht hh ea 

e sun rises, the parhelia gradually separate outw: m 
the halo. If there is an excess of h nal prisms with 
their axes horizontal, and if the axes of the pee are per- 
pendicular to the line joining the sun and the observer, 
perneue will be produced which will be situated on the 


o above and below the sun. 

Same as parhelion. [Rare.] 
aridrosis (piir-hi-dro’sis, par-i- 
dr6’sis), 7. ..< Gr. mapa, beside, + idpwarc, 
perspiration: see hidrosis.] In pathol., the ab- 
normal secretion of sweat. 

[NL., < Gr. 


namental facing for exterior walls, decorated mapéuotwv, neut. of mapouoc, nearly alike, < 


parhomeon 


mapa, near, + duoc, like.] In ane. rhet., same 
as homcoprophoron. 

parhomo ogous ( ir-hd-mol’d-gus), a. [< par- 
homolog-y + -ous.) Pertaining to or character- 
ized by pobiepan A 

parhomo (par-h6-mol’6-ji), 2. [« Gr. rapa, 
beside, + EK. homology. } apparent homolo- 
gy which does not constitute true homodynamy, 
as of 8 Occupying successive segments of 
the body; imitative homodynamy. 

pathypate (piir-hip’a-té), n. [< Gr. mapd, be- 
side, + tnrar7 (sc. yopd7), the highest note as re- 
gards length of string, but the lowest note as 
regards pitch: see hypate.)] In ane. Gr. music, 
the next to the lowest tone of either the lowest 
or the middle tetrachord: so called because it 
lay next (above) the tone hypate. Its pitch was 
probably about that of either middle C or the F 
next above it. See tetrachord. 

Pariah (pa’ri-&),n. (Formerly also Paria (= F. 
paria); < Tamil pariah, pariar, common but 
corrupt forms of paraiyan, Malayalam parayan, 
a man of a low caste performing the lowest 
menial services, lit. ‘a er’ (the Pariahs 
being the hereditary drum-beaters), < parai, a 

drum beat at certain festivals.] 1. A 
member of a low caste of Hindus in southern 
India, lower than the regular castes of the Brah- 
manical system, by whom they are shunned as 
unclean, yet superior to some other castes in 
the Tamil country, where they constitute a con- 
siderable part of the population. The Pariahs 
are commonly employed as laborers by the agri- 
cultural class, or as servants to Europeans.— 
2. {l.c.] A member of any similarly degraded 
class; one generally despised; an outcast from 
society ; a vagabond. 

The Hebrew child has entered adolescence only to learn 
that he was the jah of that ungrateful Europe that 


owes to him the best of its laws, a fine portion of its 
literature, all ita religion. Disraeli. 


Mrs. Morrison was that pariah who, in a village like 
Equity, cuts herself off from hope by taking in washing. 
Howells, Modern Instance, vi. 
Pariah dog, in India, a mongrel and vagabond cur of wolf- 
ish habits, nfesting villages and the outskirts of towns. 
parial! (par’i-al),a. [<par?+-ial.] Relating 
to @ pair; occurring in pairs: as, parial bones 
contrasted with unpaired ones. Owen. 
parial?t (pa-ri’al),n. Same as pair royal (which 
see, under pair!). 
(pa ri-an),a.andn. [= F. parien (cf. 
Sp. Pg. It. pario), < L. Parius, Parian,< Paros, 
Parus, < Gr. Iiépoc, Paros, one of the dyclades, 
famous for its white marble. ] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to Paros, an island in the AXgean Sea. 
- chronicle, an important Greek historical in- 
scription found in the island of Paros, and now preserved 
among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford. It extended 
originally from the mythical reign of Cecrops, King of 
Athens, taken as B. C. 1582, to the archonship of Diogene- 
tus, B.C. 264; but the end is now lost, and the surviving 
part extends only to B. 0. 355. The chronicle embraces 
an outline of Greek history, with especial attention to fes- 
tivals, poetry, and music. Political and military events 
are less carefully recorded, many of importance being 
omitted entirely.— Parian marble, a white marble of 
mellow tone and somewhat large grain, highly valued by 
the ancients, and chosen for some of their choicest works 
in sculpture. The principal supply was obtained from 
Mount Marpessa in the island of Paros.— Parian porce- 
lain. Same as II. 


IT. x. A fine variety of porcelain, or porce- 
lain clay, of which statuettes, etc., are made: 
go named from the resemblance of work in it 
to white marble. 

[NL.: see 


Pariasauria (pa-ri-a-s4’ri-i), n. pl. 
Pariasaurus.| A suborder of theriomorous rep- 
tiles, proposed for the family Pariasauridz, dis- 
tinguished by the one-headed ribs and roofed 
temporal fossa. Also called Cotylosauria. 

Pariasauridz (pa-ri-a-si’ri-dé), n. Bhs (NL., 
< Pariasaurus + -idz.| A family of theriomo- 
rous reptiles, typified by the genus Pariasaurus, 
distinguished by the conical teeth. Their bones 
the been found in the Permian beds of Cape 

olony. 

Pariasaurus (pa-ri-a-s’rus), n. [NL., <¢ Gr. 
wapetd, cheek, + caipoc, lizard.) A genus of the- 
riomorous reptiles, typical of the family Paria- 
sauride. 

Paridz (par’i-dé),n. pl. [NL.,< Parus + -idz.] 
A family of oscine passerine birds, named from 
the genus Parus, of uncertain definition and sys- 
tematic position, authors not agreeing in their 
use of thename. It contains most of the birds 
commonly ealled tits, titmice, chickadees, ete. 

paridigitate (par-i-dij‘i-tat),@. [<L. par, equal, 
+ digttatus, having fingers or toes: see digitate. | 
In zool., having an even number of digits, 
as two or four fingers or toes: the opposite 
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of imparidigitate. Among hoofed quadrupeds 
the paridigitate condition is called artiodactyl 


(which see for cuts). 

paridrosis, n. See parhidrosis. 

paries  Sesstol. n.; pl. parietes (pa-ri’e-téz). 
[NL., < L. paries (pariet-), a wall.) 1. In anat. 


and zool.: (a) A wall or inclosure; an envelop 
orinvestment; a body-wall; any part which in- 
closesor bounds a cavity: generally in the plu- 
ral: as, the thoracic or abdominal parietes (that 
is, the walls of the chest or belly). (0) In Cir- 
ripedia, the free middle part of the shell, as 
distinguished from the lateral wings. (c) One 
of the perpendicular partitions separating the 
cells of a honeycomb or a wasps’ nest.— 2. In 
bot., the side or wall of an ovary or capsule. 
parietal (pa-ri’e-tal), a.andn. (= F. pariétal 
= Sp. Pg. parietal = It. parietale, < LL. parie- 
talis, belonging to walls, <¢ L. paries (pariet-), 
wall.) J, a. 1. Pertaining toa wall.—2. Per- 
taining to buildings or the care of them; resi- 
dent within the walls or buildings of a univer- 
sity or college, or having charge over the build- 
ings and the conduct of the students, etc., of a 
university or college.—3. In anat. and zodl., 
specifically, pertaining to the walls of a cavity 
of the body, in distinction from its contents: op- 
osed to visceral: as, parietal and visceral re- 
flections of the peritoneum.—4. In bot., per- 
‘taining to or arising from a wall: usually ap- 
plied to ovules when they proceed from or are 
borne on the walls or sides ce me Ov: — Pari- 
. See crantometry.— Qua- 
tretagos, in crantom. the angle auotuded wetween the 
lines drawn through the extremities of the bizygomatic 
and transverse frontal diameters.— Parietal bone. See 
.— Parietal boss. Same as parietal eminence,— Pari- 
etal Committee or Board, a committee having charge 
of the buildings of a university or college, of the conduct 
of the students resident in them, and of the police and 
oer regulations within its confines. College Words, 
p. 343. 

I do not remember a single instance of his being called 
before the Faculty for any impropriety, and only one in- 
stance in which the Parietal Board took him in hand. 

Sumner, N. A. Review, CXXVI. 15. 


Parietal convolution. (a) Inferior, the inferior parie- 
tal lobule. (5) Superior, the superior parietal lobule. (c) 
Ascending, the posterior central convolution ; the convo- 
lution lying immediately back of the fissure of Rolando. 
See cut under cerebral.— Parietal crest. See crest.— 
Parietal eminence, the central elevation on the exter- 
nal surface of the parietal bone. Also called tuber part- 
etale.— Parietal emissary vein, a vein passing through 
the parietal foramen, connecting the longitudinal sinus 
with the veins of the scalp.— Parietal foramen. (a) A 
small foramen for the passage of a vein, close to the upper 
border of the parietal bone. (0) In herpet., an unossified 
space in the roof of the skull of some reptiles, especially in 
Lacertilia, along the sagittal or coronal suture, — etal 
fossa, the deepest part, opposite the parietal eminence, of 
the inner surface of the parietal bone.— Parietal gemma- 
tion. See lateral gemmation, under gemmation.— Parie- 
tal goniometer, an instrument for measuring the parie- 
tal angle.— Parietal gyri. See gyrus, and cut under cere- 
bral.— Parietal lobe, the middle lobe of the cerebrum, 
separated from the frontal by the fissure of Rolando, from 
the occipital by the external occipitoparietal fissure and 
the continuation of the line of that ure to the lower 
boundary, and from the temporosphenoidal lobe by the 
horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius and the continu- 
ation of the line of the fissure. See cut under cerebral. — 
Parietal lobule. (a) Inferior, the convolution of the 
cerebrum lying behind the posterior central convolution 
and below the horizontal part of the intraparietal sulcus. 
It is composed of the angular and supramarginal convo- 
lutions. (0) Superior, that convolution of the parietal lobe 
which lies above the intraparietal sulcus and behind the 
upper part of the posterior central convolution.— Parie- 

peritoneum. See peritoneum.— Parietal placen- 
ta, in bot., a placenta borne on the wall of the ovary, as in 
the violet, sundew, POPPY, gentian, etc.— Parietal pleu- 
Tra. See pleura.— etal berance. © as 
parietal eminence.— Parietal segment of the skull, 
ps eecoue cranial segment, between the occipital and the 

ntal. 

II. n. In anat., one of a eae of bones of the 
cranium, right and left, developed in mem- 
brane, forming a part of the top and sides of 
the brain-box, between the occipital and the 


frontal] bone. They are greatly expanded in man and 
a few other animals. These bones together constitute 
tt with the alisphenoid and basisphenoid, the secon 
cranial segment. See cut in next column, and cute under 
Crocodilia, Felida, and skull. 
parietale (pa-ri-e-ta’1é), n.; pl. parietalia (-lid). 
[NL., neut. of LL. parietalis, belonging to walls: 
see parietal.) One of the parietal bones: more 
fully called os parietale. 
Parietales (pa-ri-e-ta’léz), n. pl. [NL. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), so called as having the 
placenta parietal; pl. of LL. partetalis, parie- 
tal: see partetal.] A cohort of dicotyledonous 
olypetalous plants with parietal placenta, em- 
racing nine orders, including the Crucifere. 
Parietaria (pa-ri-e-ta’ri-i), ». [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700), < L. parietarsa (sc. herba), the herb 
parietary: see parietary.] A genus of plants of 


parietovaginal 


8 
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Left Parietal Bone. 
¢, coronal borders s, sagittal border; /, lambdoid border ; », mastoid 
border; sf, spbenoid border: sg, squamosal border. 


the apetalous order Urticacee and the tribe Urti- 
ces, type of the subtribe Parietariex, known 
by its spreading herbaceous stems, and axillary 
clusters of three to eight flowers. There are about 
8 species, widely scattered through temperate regions. 
They are low plants, often supporting themselves by 
hooks which terminate long hairs, and bearing small al- 
ternate three-nerved leaves and little bracted flowers. 
They are known as ttory or parttory; also hammer. 
wort, and formerly ine. P. officinalis, the most com- 
mon species, is the wall-pellitory or lichwort. See pelli- 


tory. 

Parietariee (pi-ri’e-ta-ri’6-6), . pl. [NL. 
(Weddell, 1869), < Partetaria + -ex.] <A sub- 
tribe of the tribe Urticez in the order Urticacez, 
the nettle family, distinguished by entire leaves, 
aninvolucre of two to six bracts, and hairs which 
lack the stin ging property. It includes 5 genera, of 
which Parietaria is the type, with small, inconspicuous 


flowers and generally diffuse habit. One species, of the 
Canary Islands, is a small tree. 


parietary (pa-ri’e-ta-ri),n. [In older use (ME.) 
paritorie, paratory, ete. (see pellitory); = F. 
pariétaire = Sp. Pg. It. parietaria,< L. parieta- 
ria, the herb pellitory, prop. fem. (sc. herba) of 
parietarius, belonging to walls, < parties (pari- 
et-),a wall. Cf. pellitory, from the same source. | 
The wall-pellitory, Partetaria officinalis. 

parietes, x. Plural of paries. 

parietinet (p4-ri’e-tin), n. [< L. parietine, ruins, 
<« parietinus, belonging to walls, < paries (pariet-), 
wall.] Aruin; 4 piece of a ruined wall. 

We have many ruines of . . . bathes found in this island, 


amongst those parietines and rubbish of old Roman townes. 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 238. 


parietofrontal (pa-ri’e-td-fron’tal), a. and n. 
L. paries eae a wall (see parietal), + 
fSrons (front-), front: see frontal.] Same as 
Srontoparietal. 
parietomastoid (pa-ri’e-t6-mas’toid), a. Per- 
taining to the parietal bone and the mastoid 
ortion of the temporal bone; mastoparietal.— 
etomastoid suture, the suture uniting the poste- 
rior inferior angle of the parietal with the upper border of 
the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. See cut above, 
parieto-occipital (pa-ri’e-to-ok-sip’i-tal), a. 
Pertaining to the parietal and occipital bones 
or lobes.— Parieto-occipital fissure, one of the prin- 
cipal sulci of the cerebrum, et oxigen | the parietal and 
occipital lobes. It is best marked on the mesial surface 
of the hemisphere, extending downward and a little for- 
ward from the margin to near the posterior extremity of 
the callosum to join the calcarine fissure. On the convex 
surface it is continued transversely outward for a variable 
distance, generally leas than an inch, and is here called the 
external parieto-occipital fissure. See cut under cerebral.— 
Parieto-occipital suture, the suture between the pari- 
etal and occipital bones; the lambdoid suture, 
parietoquadrate iA aa naar Sele aa a. Con- 
necting the parietal and quadrate bones.— Pari- 
otog te arch, an arch characteristic of the skull of 
reptiles, in which the connection is made by the interven- 
tion of the opisthotic or squamosal, or of both these bones. 
parietosplanchnic (pa-ri’e-t6-splangk’nik), a. 
Of or pertaining to the walls of the alimentary 
canal; parietovisceral. The word notes specificall 
certain ganglia of the nervous system of the higher mol- 
lusks, which are situated at the sides or on the neural as- 
pect of the alimentary canal, and are connected by com- 
missures with the ganglia called cerebral. See cut under 
Lamellibranchiata. : _ 
parietosquamosal (pa-ri’e-to-skwa-m0’sal), a. 
Pertaining to the parietal and squamosgal bones: 
as, the parietosquamosal suture. - 
parietotemporal (pa-ri’e-to-tem’pdo-ral), a. 
Pertaining to the parietal and temporal bones: 
as, the parietotemporal suture. 
parietovaginal (pé-ri’e-t6-vaj’i-nal), a. Per- 
taining to the superficial and to the invaginated 
part of the body of a polyzoan: as, parietovagi- 
nal muscles. 


parietovisceral 


parietovisceral (pé-ri’e-t6-vis’e-ral), a. Per- 
taining to or connecting the parietes of a cavity 
and its contained viscera; parietosplanchnic. 
arilt, x. An obsolete spelling of peril. 

Parinw (pa-ri‘né), n. pl. [NL., < L. Parus + 
-ine.] A subfamily of oscine passerine birds, 
typified by the genus Parus, of definite charac- 
ters but uncertain systematic position, usually 
referred to the Parid#; the typical tits, or true 


titmice. The age are of small size, seven inches ron 
or less; the bill is short, stout, straight, unnotched, an 
unbristled, with undecurved tip and ascending gonys, and 
rounded nostrils concealed by overlying antrorse plu- 
mules; the tarsal are scutellate; the toes are short, and co- 
herent at the base ; the wing has ten primaries, of which the 
first is short or spurious, and the has twelve drei 
not acuminate or scansorial; the wings are rounded an 
usually shorter than the long, sometimes very long, tail. 
The plumage is soft and lax, and seldom brightly colored. 
There are about 75 species, very generally distributed, espe- 
cially in the northern hemisphere. The)eading genera are 
Parus, Psaltriparus, Auriparus, Pealtria, Acredula, and 
Zigithalus. See cuts under chickadee, Parus, and titmouse. 
Parinarium (par-i-na’ri-um), n. (NL. (A. L. de 
Jussieu, 1789), < parinari, native name in Bra- 
zil.] A genus of rosaceous trees of the tribe 
Chrysobalanez, known by the two-celled ovary. 
There are about 40 of all tropical, natives of afrios, 
Australia, Brazil, and Guiana, and of islands of India an 
the Pacific. They are usually tall, with thick and mele 
alternate evergreen leaves, and white or pink flowers with 
many long stamens, followed by ovoid or spherical drupes, 
often partly edible. See buri-nut, gingerbread-plum, gin- 
gerbread-tree, 2, and nonda. . 
parine (pa’rin),a. [< L. parus, a titmouse, + 
-inel,] Of, pertaining to, or having the char- 
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metry and its petals, which are linear, awl- 


shaped, or absent. There are 7 species, natives of 
mountains or temperate regions in Europe and Asia. They 


Flowering Plant of Parts guadrifolia. a,a flower during anthesis; 
4, the frult. 


are singular planta, with a short unbranched stem from a 
precp ine rootstock, and the leaves a)l in a terminal whorl, 
in the center of which stands a solitary erect greenish 
flower. See ris. 

- a 


herb 7 
acters of the subfamily Paring; related to or Paris baby Sa me as Paris doll. 


resembling the titmice: as, parine habits; a pa- Paris-ba 


rine bill; a parine genus. 


paring (par’ing), 2. 
n. of parel, v.] "1. The act o 


t,m. Atennis-ball. Palsgrave. (Hal- 
liwell. ) 


(< ME. parynge ; verbal Paris basin, blue. See basin, 9, blue. 
trimming some- P dai 


sy. Same as marguerite, 2. 


thing, or of reducing it in size or thickness by Parisdoll. A figure dressed in the fashionable 


eutting or shaving off small portions from the 
surface or extremity. 


He could not endure there should be such Parings off 
from the Body of his Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 58. 


2. That which is pared off; a thin piece cut, 

clipped, or shaved off; hence, a scrap: as, 

cheese-parings; the parings of grass-lands. 
Thou cam’st but half a thing into the world, 


And wast made up of penee Bert reds. a 


If you please to spend some of the Parings of your Tim 
and fetch a Walk in this Grove, ie eA happily fin 
therein some Recreation. owell, Letters, iv. 37. 


3. The rind or outermost crust. 


Virginity . . . consumes itself to the very paring. 
Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 155. 


Pope, Imit. of 


Paring and burning, the operation of paring off the sur- 
face of worn-out grass-land, or lands covered with coarse 
herbage, and burning it for the sake of the ashes, which 
serve as a powerful manure, and for the destruction of 
weeds, seeds, insects, ete. [Eng.] ed 
-chisel ie ee el), n. A joiners’ 
broad flat chisel, worked by the hand alone, and 


not by striking with a mallet. It is generally 
longer in the blade than a firmer-chisel, and lighter than 
a mortise-chisel, and has the bezel on one side. 


paring-iron (péar’ing-i’érn),». A farriers’ par- 
ing-knife. 

paring-knife (par’ing-nif),». 1. A knife used 
in paring, such as that used in woodworking 
for roughing-out work, or by farriers for paring 
“‘hoofs.—2. A knife with a guard to regulate 

- the depth of cut: used for peeling fruit and 
vegetables. 

p -machine (pir’ing-ma-shén’), ». A key- 


igi machine. 

aring-plow (par’ing-plou), n. In agri., a 

Tplow tor cutting sods or turfs from the surface 
of the ground; asod-plow. £. H. Knight. 

paring- pade ( ar ing ered). n. <A breast- 
plow. alliwell. [Prov. ng-] 

pari passu (pa’ri pas’i). [L.: pari, abl. of 
par, equal; passu, abl. of passus, step, pace: 
see par2 and pacel.] With equal pace or pro- 

ess; side by side; in complete accord; in 

Law, equally in proportion; without preference ; 
pro rata. 

paripinnate (par-i-pin’at), a. [<L. par, equal, 
+ pinnatus, winged.] In bot., equally pinnate; 
abruptly pinnate. See cut f under leaf. Com- 

are imparipinnate. 

aris (par’is), n. [NL., from the second ele- 
ment of herb-paris, < F. herbe paris, herbe a 
Paris (see herb-paris): so called in allusion to 
the regularity of the parts, < L. par, equal: see 
par2.) <A genus of liliaceous plants of the 
tribe Medeolee, known by its numerical sym- 


Paris-garden (par’is-giir’dn), ». 


Paris green. 
parish (par’ish), ». and a. 


costume of the period, with the materials, silk, 
lace, etc., as actually worn, sent from Paris as 
a model for dressmakers elsewhere to copy. 

A bear-gar- 
den; a noisy, disorderly place: in allusion to 
the bear-garden so called on the Thames bank, 
London, Fe t by Robert de Paris in the reign 
of Richard iL (1377-99). 


Do you take the court for Paris-garden? ye rude slaves. 
Shak., Hen. VIITI., v. 4. 2. 


So was he dry-nurs'’d by a bear, ... 
Bred up, where discipline most rare is, 
In military garden Paris. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ti. 172. 


See green}. 

{< ME. parishe, pa- 
rissche, parisshe, parisch, parysche, parych, Fas 
resche, parosche, parisse, paroshe, parsche,< OF. 
parosse, paroiche, paroche, parroche, paroice, ba- 
roche, F. paroisse = Sp. parroquia = Pg. parochia 
= It. parrocchia, < LL. parecia, corruptly pa- 
rochia,< LGr. wapockia, an ecclesiastical district, 
< Gr. wépotxoc, neighboring, dwelling beside, < 
mapa, beside, + olxoc, house.] I, n. 1. In the 
early Christian ch., a district placed under the 
superintendence of a bishop; a diocese. 


The Word Parochia or gto antiently signified what 
we now call the Diocese of a Bishop. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 268. 
2. In Great Britain and Ireland, a district or 
territorial division. (@) Originally, an ecclesiastical 
district, the township or cluster of townships in the care 
of a single priest or pastor. 


Dametas for his part came piping and dancing, the mer- 
riest man in a parish. Sir P. Sidney, a, i. 


We find the distinction of . nay, even of mother- 
churches, so early as in the laws of King Edgar, about the 
year 970. Blackstone, Com., Int., iv. § 112. 


In to Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, when the Popes 
assign cular churches to each presbyter, and di- 
vided parishes among them, Honorius, archbishop of Can- 
terbury about the year 636, first began to separate parishes 
in England, as we read in the history of Canterbury. 

Camden, Britannia, p. clxxxix. 


In one of his drawers is the rich silk cassock presented to 
him by his con tion at Leatherhead (when the young 
curate quitted that parish for London duty). 

T. eray, Newcomes, xi. 


(>) Now, also, a civil division of the country for purposes of 
ocal self-government, such as the legal care of the poor, 
education, the regulation of sani matters, etc.: itis in 
general conterminous with the ecclesiastical parish. At 
present there are in England and Wales about 13,000 ec- 
clesiastical parishes, and about 15,000 civil parishes, of 
which not more than 10,000 coincide with the ecclesiastical 
districts bearing the same name. In Scotland in 1888 there 
were 934 civil parishes or parishes proper (quoad omnia 

and 386 parishes quoad sacra (that is, parishes in respec 

of things ecclesiastical only). There are several other 
minor classes of parishes, as the land-tax and Burial Act 
parishes in England, and the burghal and extra-burghal 
parishes in Scotland. . ; 

3. Inthe United States: (a) In colonial times, 


in some of the southern colonies, a subdivision 


parishen 


of the county for purposes of local government. 
(b) One of the 58 territorial divisions of Louisi- 
ana, corresponding to the county in other States. 
(c) A local church or congregation and the geo- 
graphical limits, poner imperfectly defined, 
within which its local work is mainly confined. 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church the original form of the 
parish is more or lesa clearly adhered to, each diocese being 
as arule divided into geographical parishes, and no new 
parish being formed or church established in cities without 
the consent of the three nearest parishes or congregations. 
(d) An ecclesiastical society, not bounded by 
territorial limits, nor confined in its personnel 
to communicants, but composed of all those 
who choose to unite in maintaining Christian 
work and worship in a particular local church: 
used in this sense chiefly in New England. 


It was remarkable that, of all the busybodies and imper- 
tinent people in the parish, not one ventured to put the 
plain question to Mr. Hooper. 

Hawthorne, The Minister's Black Veil 


4. The inhabitants or members of a parish; 
specifically, in the United Kingdom, those in- 
habitants of a parish who are entitled to vote 
in a parish election. 

Whan thi parisee is togidir mette 

Thou shall pronounce this idious thing, 

With crosse & candell and bell knylling. 

Myre, Instructions for Parish Prieste (E. E. T. 8.), L 678. 


There's the parish of Edmonton offers forty pounds — 
there’s the parish of St. Leon Shoreditch, offers forty 
unds — there's the parish of Tyburn offers forty pounds: | 

shall have all! that if I convict them. 
Goldsmith, Answer to a Versified Invitation. 


All the highways within the parish must be kept in re- 
pair by the parish, i. e. by the inhabitants who are rated 
to the poor (who pay poor-rates). 

Chambers's Encyc. (under parish). 
On the at the perish charge; dependent on pub- 
lic hired aga me of 

He left 4 or 5 children on the parish. 

Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men, I. 887. 


Quoad sacra parish, quoad omnia parish. See def. 
2 (6).—To come upon e parish. Same as to come upon 
the town (b) (which see, under come). 

IT. a. 1. Of or polonete to a parish; paro- 
chial: as, the parish church or minister; par- 
ish records; the parish school. 


I seyde I nolde [would not] 
Be buryed at her hous, but at my partsshe cherche. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 64. 
After hours devoted to parish duty a clergyman is some- 
times allowed, you know, say n loco. 
hackeray, Newcomes, viii. 
2. Maintained by the parish or by public char- 
ity: as, partsh poor. 
The ghost and the parish girl are entirely new charac- 
ters. Gay, The What d'ye Call it, Pref. 


3. Rustic; provincial. 
A crippled lad . . . [who] coming turn’d to fly, 
But, scared with threats of jail and halter, gave 
To him that fluster’d his poor parish wits 
The letter which he brought. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


Parish apprentice, constable, district. See 
the nouns.— Parish clerk. Seecler oe Barish ian 
the moon. Hallkiwell.— meeting, a meeting o 
the members of the parish or ecclesiastical society oon- 
nected with a local church. [New Eng.]— Parish priest, 
a priest in charge of a pee in Ireland, the princi 
Roman Catholic priest in a parish. Formerly, in Great 
Britain, parish priest was sometimes used to denote either 
a reader in a parish church, a curate, a vicar, or a rector. 

A parish-priest was of the pilgrim-train; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, L 1. 


Parish system, a system by which a parish, or an eccleai- 
astical society, is Set deny in connection with a local 
church, having coérdinate powers and an associate voice in 
the selection of a r. See I., 3 (d), above, and society. 
[New Eng.] — P. topt, a large top kept by the feriah 
for the exercise and amusement of the peasantry. Nares. 
He's a coward and a coystrill that will not drink to my 
niece till his brains turn o’ the toe like a parish-top. 
Shak., T. N., i. 3 44, 
T'll hazard 
My life upon it, that a boy of twelve 
Should scourge him hither like a parish-top, 
And make him dance before you. 
Beau. and Fi., Thierry and Theodoret, iL 4. 


Parish watch, a parish constable. 


I must maintain a partsh-watch against thieves and rob- 
bers, and give salaries to an overseer, 
Swift, Story of the Injured Lady. 


parishent,. [ME., also paroschian, parisshen, 


arisschen, parischen, parschen, also parochien ; 

OF. parochien, parrochien, paroisten, parro- 
chienne, F. paroissten = Sp. Pay oquiane = Pg. 
parochiano = It. parrocchiano, < . parochia- 
nus, one belonging to a parish, a parishioner, 
« LL. parochia, parecia, parish: see parish. 
Cf. parochian, parochin. Hence parishtoner.} 
A parishioner; also, parishioners collectively. 


He was also a lerned man, a clerk 
That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L 482. 


parishen 
Yet I ha’e seen him on a day, 
The pride of a’ the parishen. 
Burns, I Coft a Stane o' Haslock Woo’. 
(par’ish-ing), x. A hamlet or small 
village adjoining and belonging to a parish. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 
onal (pa-rish’on-al),a. [« parishen (ef. 
parishen) + -al.] Of or pertaining to parish- 
ioners or @ parish. 

If there be in the Citie many Moschees, the Cathedrall 
mele or church] beginneth, and then all other Parish- 
u {churches} follow. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 3v0. 

Bishop Hall uses parizhional, in the expression ‘‘parish- 
tonall meetings.” Strictly, parishtonal ought to mean 
** pertaining to parishioners,” rather than ‘‘pertaining to 
a parish.” It is such a word as our congressional is, and 
such a word as processional would be, if used to mean 
‘pertaining to a process.” FF. Hall, False Philol., p. 29. 

parishioner (pa-rish’on-ér), ». [Early mod. 
E. (Se.) parischoner ; prop. *parishener, < pa- 
rishen + -er], the suffix being unnecessarily 
added, as in musicianer.] An inhabitant or 
member of a parish; especially, one who at- 
tends or is a member of a parish chureh; a 
member of a parish, in any sense. See parish. 

Ye haifll magistratis gentlemen and remanent parisch- 
oners pnt faithfullie p'misit to concurre for ye further- 
ance of x work. 

Quoted {n.A. Hume's Orthographie(E. E. T.S8.), Pref., p. vii. 


What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
rishioners withal, and never cried ‘“ Have patience, good 
people!" Shak., As you Like it, ili. 2. 164. 


The church . . . was not large enough to hold all the 
rishtoners of a parish which stretched over distant vil- 
faaes and hamleta. George Eliot, Felix Holt, ili. 
Parisian (pa-riz’ian), a. andn. [< F. Parisien 
= It. Parigiano, < ML. *Parisianus (also Parisi- 
ensis), < LL. Parisii (> F. Paris, It. Parigi), Paris, 
the capital of France, in L. Lutetia Parisiorum, 
Lutetia of the Parisii, a people of Celtic Gaul, 
bordering on the Senones.}] J, a. Of or per- 
taining to Paris, the chief city of France, or its 
inhabitants, ete. 
II, ». A native of or resident in Paris. 
Parisienne (pa-ré-zi-en’), ». [F., fem. of Pari- 
sien: see Parisian, a.) A female native of or 
resident in Paris. 
parisite (par’is-it), n. [Named after J. J. 
Paris. ] A rare fluocarbonate of the metals of 
the cerium group, occurring in hexagonal erys- 
tals of a yellowish color in the emerald-mines 
of the United States of Colombia. 
parisology (par-i-sol’6-ji), n. [« Gr. rdpicos, al- 
most equal (< tapa, by, near, + isos, equal), + 
-soyia, < Aéyetv, say: see -ology.] The use of 
equivocal or ambiguous words. Campbell. 
[Rare.] 
parison (par’i-son), ». [¢ Gr. mdpicor, neut. of 
waptooc, nearly equal: see parisology.] In a 
recently invented glass-blowing machine for 
bottle-making, the receptacle which first re- 
ceives the molten glass in quantity just suf- 
ficient to form a single bottle, and feeds the 
metal to the mold. The sizes of the parisons 
are varied to correspond with different sizes of 
bottles. 
Paris red, white, yellow, etc. 


See red, ete. 


Paris violet. Same as methyl-violet. 
parisyllabic (par‘i-si-lab’ik), a. [= F. pari- 
syllabique, < L. par, paris, equal, + syllaba, syl- 


lable: see syllable. Having the same number 
of syllables; specifically, in Gr. and Lat. gram., 
of nouns, having the same number of syllables 
in the oblique cases as in the nominative. 
Pp llabical (par‘i-si-lab’i-kal), a. [< pari- 
syllabic + -al.] Same as parisyllabic. 
Paritium (pa-rish’i-um), ». [NL. (Saint-Hi- 
laire, 1825).] A former small genus of malva- 
ceous trees, now included in Hibiscus. 
paritort (par’i-tor),2. [<LL. paritor, a servant, 
attendant, < L. parere, obey: see appear. Cf. 
apparitor.] A beadle; a summoner; an appar- 
itor. 
Sole tmperator and great general 


Of trotting ‘parlors. 
Shak., L. L. L., tii. 1. 188. 


Thou art not wise enough to be a paritor. 
Ford, Love’s Sacrifice, iii. 1. 

paritoryt,. ([ME., < OF. paritoire, F. parié- 

taire: see parietary, pellitory.] Same as parie- 

tary, pellitory. 
His forheed dropped as a stillatorie, 
Were ful of plantayn and of paritore. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’'s Tale, 1. 28. 
par’i-ti), n. [« F. parité = Sp. pari- 

g. paridade = It. parita, < LL. pari- 
ta(t-)s, equality, < L. par, equal: see par2.] 1. 
Equality; similarity or close correspondence 
or equivalence as regards state, position, condi- 
tion, quality, degree, etc. 

27 


1 
Made 


parity? (par’i-ti), n. 


parjetoryt, 7. 


park (piirk), n. 
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Your Isabel, and you my Mortimer, 
Which are the marks of parity, not power, 
And these are the titles best become our love. 
B. Jonson, Fall of Mortimer, i. 1. 


Equality in birth, parity in years, 
Aud in affection no way different. 
Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, £. 1. 
2. In logic, analogy; similarity; similar or like 
course, as of reasoning or argument. 

Will not the panty of reason so far hold as to aggravate 
those sins which are immediate offences against the Di- 
vine Majesty, and which tend to overthrow his Govern- 
ment of the World ? Stiliny sleet, Sermons, IT. ix. 


Where there is no party of principle, there is no basis 
for comparison. De Quincey, Style, iii. 
3. Specifically, in eccles. hist., the equality of 
religious bodies in their relations to the state, 
their standing in universities, ete.; the princi- 
ple of such equality; in Presbyterian churches, 
the equality of all the members of the clerical 
order. 

[< L. parere, bring forth, 
beget.] The condition of being able to bear 
offspring. 

A word of dubious form and 
meaning in the following passage. It may per- 
haps be meant for “pargetory, a ee (see parget), 
or for parietary, pellitory of the wall. 

No marvell if he brought us home nothing but a meer 
tankard drollery, a venereous parjclory for a stewes. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

[< ME. park, < OF. pare, F. 

pare = Pr. pare = Sp. Pg. parque = te: parco 
(ML. parcus, parricus); ef. W. park, parweg = 
Ir. Gael. pairc = Bret. park; also Teut., E. par- 
rock, also paddock (see paddock?), < ME. parrok, 
< AS. pearroc = D. perk, a park, = MLG. perk 
= OHG. pfarrich, pferrich, MHG. ofertich, G. 
pferch, an inclosure, sheep-fold (G. Sw. Dan. 
park, apond, a park,¢ F. pare). Itis uncertain 
whether the word is orig. Celtic or Teut.; it is 
prob. Teut., connected with par]l, a bar, perhaps 
with orig. initial s-, and so ult. connected with 
sparl, a bar, beam, etc.] 1. In Eng. law, a tract 
of land inclosed and privileged for wild beasts 
of chase, by the monarch’s grant or by prescrip- 


tion. A chase was distinguished from a park by not being 
inclosed; and both ditfered from a forest in having no 
peculiar courts or judicial officers, nur any particular laws, 


“The onely way,” then said the host, ... 
‘*T3 to seek him among the parks, 
Killing of the kings deer.” 
Robin Hood and the Tinker (Child's Ballads, V. 235). 


A park is an enclosed chase extending only over a man’s 
own grounds. The word park, indeed, properly signifies 
an enclosure; but yet itis not every common field or com- 
mon which a gentleman pleases to surround with a wall 
or paling, or to stock with a herd of deer, that is thereby 
constituted a legal park; for the king’s grant, or at least 
immemorial prescription, is necessary to make it so. 

Blackstone, Com., IT. tii. 
2. A considerable extent of pasture and wood- 
land, surrounding or adjoining a country-house 
and devoted primarily to purposes of recrea- 
tion or enjoyment, and often serving to support 
a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep, or, in Eu- 
rope, stocked with deer. : 
A pris place was vnder the paleys, a park as it were, 
That whilom with wilde bestes was wel restored. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T.8.), 1 2845. 


My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but ny body’s length. 
hak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 2. 24. 


Parke with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order'd gardens great. 
Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
3. A piece of ground, usually of considerable 
extent, set apart and maintained for public use, 
and laid out in such a way as to afford pleasure 
to the eye as well as opportunity for open-air 
recreation: as, Central ’ark in New York, or 
Hyde Park in London. 
Frequent in put with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes; 
But rare at home. Cowper, Task, if. 381. 
4. An inclosed piece of ground suitable for till- 
age or pasture; an inclosed field. {Scotch.] 
—5. A high plateau-like valley, resembling the 
“holes” and ‘‘prairies” of the more northern 
parts of the Rocky Mountainranges. [Colorado 
and Wyoming. ] 

When the parks of the Rocky Mountains are spoken of, 
it is usually the more conspicuous ones — the North, Mid- 
dle, and South Parks — which are intended to be desig- 
nated, Of these, the North Park is in Wyoming, the oth- 
ers in Colorado. J. D, Whitney, Names and Places, p. 191. 
6. Milit.: (a) The space or inclosure occupied 
by the guns, wagons, animals, pontoons, pow- 
der, provisions, stores, ete., when brought to- 
gether, or the objects themselves: as, a park of 
artillery, of provisions, of wagons, etc. 


parken, ”. 
parKert (pir’kér), n. (< ME. parkere ; < park + 


Parkiewx (piir-ki’é-é), n. pl. 


parkin, parken (piir’kin, -ken), n. 
parking (pir’king), n. 


parking 


Soon, however, two big guns came trundling along from 
our park, and were placed on the banks of the river, be- 
tween the garden and the bridge. 

W. H. Russell, Diary in India, I. 278. 


(b) A complete set or equipment, as of guns, 

tools, ete.: as, a park of siege-guns. 
There's a villain! he'll burn the park of artillery, will 

he? heridan (7), The Camp, fi. 2. 


In equipping a siege park, preference will be given to 
comparatively heavy pieces. 
Michaelis, tr. of Monthaye’s Krupp and De Bange, p. 54. 


7t. A large net placed at the margin of the 
sea, with only one entrance, which is next the 
shore, and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
Hollyband.—8. In oyster-culture, a sunken bed 
on which oysters are placed for reproduction 
and growth, and which is filled with water by 
each high tide. [U.S.]—9. A prison. Halli- 
well, (Slang, prov. Eng.]—Engineer park, the 
whole equipment of stores, intrenching-tools, etc., belong- 
ing toa military department of engineers in the field; also, 
the place where this cquipment is stored, and the cam 
of the officers and men of this service.— Hungerfo 
park, a kind of cup (see cup, 12) used in England in 
summer. It is made of ale and sherry in which ap les 
and lemon-peel are steeped.— Park hack, a horse hired 
pe use in a public park. =Syn. 1. Chase, Woods, etc. See 
est. 


or 
park (piirk), v. (< park, n.] I. trans. 1. To 


inclose or shut up in as in a park. 
Among wyues and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 


to] sitte 
Yparroked in puwes (pews). Piers Plowman (C), vil. 144. 


How are we park'd and bounded in a pale, 
A little herd of England’s timorous deer! 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI, fv. 2. 45. 


The nomadic races {in European Russia] have been 
partly driven out and partly pacified and parked in “ re- 
serves,” and the territory which they so long and so stub- 
bornly defended is now studded with peaceful villages, and 
tilled by laborious agriculturists. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 368. 


2. To bring together in a park or compact 
body: as, to park artillery. De Quincey. 

The wagon-train of Sykes’s division of Porter’s corps, 
which was parked near and a little to the south-east of 
Savage's Station. The Century, XXXVITI. 158. 

I, intrans. Tofrequenta public park. [Rare.] 


coca TY for a and parading, 
vetting, dancing, masquerading. 
Brooke, Love and Vanity. 


parka! (pir’ki), . [Aleutian.] A coat, sack, 


or other outer garment made of bird-skins 
sewed together with the feathers on the inside, 
worn by the Aleuts. 


parka? (pir’ka), n. A curious fossil from the 


Old Red Sandstone of Scotland and England. 


It is an egg-packet, probably of some species of the crus- 
tacean genus Pterygotus, which is found in the same beds. 


See parkin. 


-erl, The word is now best known as a sgur- 
name, Parker.] The keeper of a park. 
year all pi to Rites weal, 
ee Babes Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 819. 
The office of parker of the forests of Croxteth and Tox- 
th. Recor 


te d Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, XII. 7. 


Parkes process, See process. 
Parkia (piar’ki-i), n. 


[NL. (R. Brown, 1826), 
after Mungo Park (1771-c. 1806), an African 
traveler.] A genus of ornamental leguminous 
trees of the suborder Mimosee, type of the 
tribe Parkiex, distinguished from related gen- 
era by having ten perfect stamens. There are 
about 25 to eaten natives of tropical America, Asia, and 
Africa. ey bear bipinnate leaves of many small leaf- 
lets, said to reach 6,000 in one leaf, and large roundish 
or club-shaped heads of small flowers. solitary and pen- 
dulous from the axils or in copious terminal panicles. The 
flowers often exceed 2,000 in a head, the lower ones being 
sterile and white or red, the upper perfect and yellowish, 
brownish, or red, followed by long pods with edible seeds 
or pulp. P. dbiglandulosa is the nitta- or nutta-tree of 
western Africa, or African locust-tree, the doura of Sudan. 


See nilta-tree. 
NL. (Wight and 
Arnott, 1834), < Parkia + -ex.] A tribe of the 
suborder Mimosex in the order Leguminose, dis- 
tinguished by the imbricated calyx-teeth, five- 
cleft corolla, and gland-bearing anthers. Itcon- 
sists of Parkia (the type) and Pentaclethra, both tropical 
genera of unarmed trees with twice-pinnate leaves and 
conspicuous flowers. 
A kind of 


oatmeal gingerbread. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
[Verbal n. of park, v.] 
Parks collectively, or a park-like place; also, a 
strip of turf, with or without trees, in the mid- 
die of a street. 

In some cases, similar parking has been left in the mid- 
dle of the streets. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 382. 


Spaces were left for a market-place, court-house green, 
and parking for the palace. 
Johns Hopkins Hist. Studies, 2d ser., p. 109. 


Parkinsonia 


Parkinsonia (pir-kin-s0’ni-a), n. 
mier, 1703), after John Parkinson, an English 
herbalist (born 1567, died about 1650).] A ge- 
nus of leguminous trees of the suborder Ca- 
salpinice and the tribe Eucesalpiniez, having 
a slightly imbricate or valvate calyx, and linear 
poe. They are handsome spiny evergreens, with pinnate 
eaves of numerous minute leaflets, spines in place of 
stipules, and loose racemes of yellow flowers. There are $ 
7 eae of which P, Africana, with wingless leafstalks, is 
the “rwilde limoenhout” of the Cape of Good Hope, and P. 
Torreyana is the green-barked acacia or palo verde of Mex- 
ico and Arizona. P. aculeata, the Jerusalem-thorn of Ja- 
maica, is a native of America, but is now widely scattered 
throughout the tropics; it is a shrub about 15 feet high, 
with winged leafstalks and fragrant flowers, used for 
hedges, and by the Indians in Mexico as a remedy for epi- 
lepsy and as a febrifuge. 


Parkinson's disease. A form of paralysis, pa- 
ralysis agitans (which see, under paralysis), 
described by Parkinson in 1817. 

parkish (pir’kish), a. [< park + -ishl.] Re- 
lating to or resembling a park. 

Would give it a very elegant, tasteful, parikish appcar- 
ance. J. Baillie. 
park-keeper (piirk’ké’pér), 2. One who has 
the custody of a park, or who is employed to 
preserve order in or otherwise to take care of 
a park. 

parkleaves (piirk’lévz), n. [Appar € *park (= 
Norw. pirkum, hypericum, a reduction of NL. 
hypericum, L. hypericon: see Hypericum) + 
leaves.) A plant, Hypericum Androsemum. 

Vitice, a kind of withie or willow, called in English 
parkeleaues, chastetree, hemp-tree, or Abrahams balme. 
Florio, 
parkway (pirk’wa), ». <A broad thoroughfare 
planted with trees and intended for recreation 
as well as for common street traffic. 


Spent s the grand stand and across the course isa park- 
way for the carriages. 7. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 21. 


parlt (piirl), « [« ME. parlen, < OF. parler, 
EF. parler = Sp. parlar = Pg. palrar = It. par- 
lare,< ML. parabolare (also contr. parlare, after 
Rom.), speak, talk, discourse, ¢ L. parabola, a 
comparison, parable, speech, talk: see para- 
blel.] J. intrans. 1. To speak. 
Patriarkes and prophetes han parled her-of longe, 
That such alorde and a lygte shulde Jede hem alle hennes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xviii. 268. 
2. To talk; confer with a view to come to an 
understanding; discuss orally. 
Their purpose is to parle, to court, and dance. 
Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 122. 
I wrong myself 
In parling with you. 
Massinger, Maid of Honour, fi. 5. 
Knute, finding himself too weak, began to parle. 
Milton, Hist. Eng., vi. 
II. trans. To utter; express; speak. 
parl (pirl), ». ([< parl, r.] 1. Speech; lan- 
guage. 
A tocher ’s nae word in a true lover's parle, 
But gie me my love, and a fig for the warl’ ! 
Burns, Meg o’ the Mill (second version). 
2. Talk; conference; conversation; treaty or 
discussion; a parley. 
So frown'd he once when in an angry parle 


He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 62. 


After the trumpet has summoned a parle. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 


By parl or composition, truce or } e, 
To win him or win from him what I can. 
Milton, P. R., iv. 529. 


Those of heaven commune... 
With the noise of fountains wondrous, 
And the parle of voices thund’rous. 
Keats, Ode, Bards of Passion. 


[Obsolete, provincial, or archaic in both uses. ] 
To break the parlt. Sce break. 
parl. An abbreviation of parliament and parlia- 
mentary. 
parlamentt, 7. A former spelling of parliament. 
parlance (piir’lans), ». [Formerly also parlence ; 
OF. parlance, parlaunce, speech, ¢ parlant, 
ppr. of parler, speak: see parl.] Speech; con- 
versation; discourse; talk; language; manner 
of expression; conference. 
The interpreter did as he was commanded, word was 


brought to Crassus, and he accepted parlence. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 480. 


A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
Crown’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life. 
Tennyson, Isabel. 


In common parlance, in the usual mode of speech; in 
ordinary language. 


The answer of Killian Van Rensellner was, in his own 
lordly style, ‘‘By wapen recht!” that is to say, by the 
right of arms, or, t2 cominon parlance, by club-law. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 181. 


(NL. (Plu- parlando (piir-lin’ds), a. 


parley? (pir’li), 7. 


parleycue, v. and x. 
parle 


parleyvoo (piir-li-vé’), r. ¢. 
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[It., ppr. of parlare, 
speak: see parl.] In music, noting a passage 
or a style of singing in which there is some ap- 
proach to declamation or recitative, involving 
specially eareful enunciation. The word fs also 
sometimes used to indicate emphasis upon a particular 
lr or melody as distinguished from accompanying 
parts. 


parlantt (piir’lant), x. [¢ F. parlant, ppr. of 
parler, speak: see parl, v.] One who speaks, 
confers, or parleys. 
The place appoynted, parlantes him 
In simple meaning meet 
Farre from their armie all vnarm’d. 
Warner, Albion’s England, iif. 19. 
parlante (piir-lin’te),a. [It., < parlare, speak: 
see parl.} In music, same as parlando. 
parlatory (pir’la-t6-ri), n.; pl. parlatories (-riz). 
(ML. parlatorium, areception-room, parlor: see 
parlor.) The parlor or strangers’ room of a con- 
vent or monastery. 
parlecue, parleycue (pir’le-kii), v. ¢. (Se. also 
pirlicue; © F. parler a queue, speak at the end: 
parler (see pO a, Q L. ad, to, at; queue, 
tail: see cuel, queue.] To recapitulate or sum 
up. 
At the close it was the custom of our minister to par- 
leycue the addresses of the clergymen who had assisted 


him — that is, he repeated the substance of them and en- 
forced their lessons. Reminiscences of a Quinqguagenarian. 


parlecue, parleycue (piir’le-kii), m. [Sce., < par- 
lecue, parleycue, v.] A summing up or capitu- 
lation of discourses previously delivered. 

parlementt, ». A Middle English form of par- 


liament. 

parlesyt, n. A Middle English form of palsy. 

parley (piir’li), ». [Formerly also parly ; prob. 
< OF. parlee, a turn of speech, but in sense 
equiv. to parl, of which it 1s practically an ex- 
tension: see parl, n.] Discourse or conversa- 
tion; discussion; a conference; specifically, a 
brief conference with an enemy as under a flag 
of truce; an informal treating between two hos- 
tile parties before or in the course of a contest. 
Cf. barley?. a 

ee 


Shold sende awaye an herauld at armes, 
To aske a parley faire and free. 
King Arthur's Death (Child's Ballads, I. 42), 


What's the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 87. 


Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley (Echo), daughter of the sphere! 
Milton, Comus, 1. 241. 


Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath. 
Wordsworth, To the Men of Kent, Oct., 1803. 
To beat or sound a parley (milit.). See beat!. 
parley! (piir’li), c. [« parley1,n. Cf. parl, v.] 
I. tntrans. 1. To speak; discourse; confer on 
some point of mutual concern; especially, to 
confer with an enemy, as on an exchange of 
prisoners, or on the cessation of hostilities. 
Now stay, daughter, your bour within, 
While I gae parley wi’ my son. 
Cospatrick (Child’s Ballads, I. 156). 
They are at hand 
To parley or to fight. Shak., K. John, ff. 1. 78. 


As bashful! Suters, seeing Strangers by, 
Parley in silence with their hand or eye. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 3. 


The housemaids parley at the gate, 
The scullions on the stair. 
O. W. Holmes, Agnes. 
2. To argue. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. trans. To utter; speak. 

“That beauty in court which could not parley euphu- 
ism,” a courtier of Charles the First's time tells us, ‘‘was 
as little regarded as she that now there speaks not French.” 

J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 403. 
{Short for parliament.] 
Same as parliament, 7. 
See parlecue. 
(pir’li-ing), ». [Verbal n. of parley}, 
v.] Conference; a conference. 

Ferishtah's Fancies, and Parleyings with Certain Pco- 
ple of Importance in Their Day. Browning (title). 

He warned good citizens to give them nocredence, yield 
them no aid or comfort, nor hold any parleyings with them. 

E. L. Bynner, Begum 's Daughter, xxi. 
[A corruption of 
F. parlez-rous in such questions as parlez-vous 
Srangais? ‘do you speak French?’: parlez, 2d 
pers. pl. of parler, speak; vous, ¢ L. ros, you, pl. 
of tu, thou.) To speak French. ([Slang.] 


He kept six French masters to teach him to parleyroo. 
Muacaiay, St. Dennis and St. George in the Water. 


parleyvoo (piir-li-vé’), ». [< parleyroo,v.] The 


conventional school study and use of the French 
language. (Humorous. ] 


parliament 


No words to spell, no sums to do, 
No Nepos and no partyvoo. 
Lowell, Oracle of the Goldfishes. 


parliament (pir’li-ment), n. [Now spelled to 
suit ML. parliamentum for parlamentum; prop., 
as in early mod. E., parlament; <« ME. parlement 
= D. parlement = G. parlement, parlament = Sw. 
Dan. parlament = Icel. parliment, ¢ OF. parle- 
ment, F. parlement, a speaking, discoursing, con- 
ferring, conference, a legislature, court (= Sp. 
Pg. It. parlamento, parliament, ete.; ML. par- 
lamentum, erroneously parliamentum), < parler, 
speak, talk: see parl.] 1}. A conference or 
consultation. 


Thus ended the parlement be-twene the fader and the 
sone. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iti. 521. 


The Master gunner, who was a madde brayned fellow, 
and the owners seruant had a parlament betweene them- 
selues, Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 101. 


The interview between the King [ William the Conqueror] 
and the magistrates of Le Mans is described [by a local 
writer] by a word often used to express conferences —in a 
word Parliaments — whether between prince and prince or 
between princes and the estates of their dominions. 

£. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, IV. 380. 


2. A meeting or assembly for conference or 
deliberation; especially, an assembly of the 
eople or their representatives to deliberate or 


egislate on national affairs. The word is nearly 

confined to the legislative bodies of Great Britain and 
its colonies. Sometimes it is used with reference to other 
countries, as the German Parliament of 1848, the Italian 
Parliament: usually the word dtet or the native name is 
preferred, as the Hungarian Diet, the German Reichstag, 
the Norwegian Storthing, etc. 


Prosecutions of Warres betweene a King and his Partia- 
ment are the direfull dilacerations of the world. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 67. 


Thy parliaments ador'd on bended knees 
The sov'reignty they were conven’d to please. 
Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 5388 
Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 


Specifically —3. [cap.] The supreme legisla- 
tive body of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, consisting of the three estates 
of the realm, naniely the lords spiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons; the general coun- 
cil of the nation, constituting the legislature, 
summoned by the sovereign’s authority to con- 
sult on the affairs of the nation and to enact 


and repeal laws. Primarily, the sovereign may be con- 
sidered as a constituent element of Parliament; but the 
word as generally used has exclusive reference to the three 
estates above named, ranged in two distinct branches, the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords includes the lords spiritual and lords temporal. 
(See House of Lords, under lord.) The House of Commons 
consists of 670 members: viz., for England and Wales, 253 
representatives of county constituencies (counties or di- 
visions of counties), 237 of boroughs, and 5 of universities ; 
for Scotland, 39 representatives of counties, 31 of burghs, 
and 2 of universities : for Ireland, 85 representatives of 
counties, 16 of boroughs, and 2 of a university. The au- 
pak | of Parliament extends over the United Kingdom 
and all its colonies and foreign possessions. The duration 
of a Parliament was fixed by the Septennial Act of 1716 at 
seven years, but it seldom even approaches its limit. Ses- 
sions are held annually, usually from about the middle of 
February to the end of August, and are closed by proroga- 
tion. Government is administered by the ministry (see 
ministry and cabinet), which is sustained by a majority in 
the House of Commons. Should the ministry be outvoted in 
the house on a question of vital importance, it either resigns 
office or dissolves Parliament and appeals to the country. 
The precursors of the Parliament were the Witenagemot in 
the Anglo-Saxon period and the National Council in the 
Norman and Angevin periods. The composition and pow- 
ers of Parliament were developed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; the right of representation from 
shires and towns dates from 1295, and the separation of 
the two houses dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Parliamentary pov erne was in large measure 
suspended from 1461 to the middle of the reign of Hen 
VIII. Prolonged struggles between the Parliament an 
the crown took place under James I, and Charles I., which 
led to the Civil War and the Commonwealth. The Trien- 
nial Act of 1694 (modified by the Septennial Act of 1716) 
fixed the life of Parliament at three years, and government 
by party dates from the same period. The right of election 
to Parliament has been greatly modified by the Reform 
Acts of 1532, 1867, and 1884, and the Redistribution Act of 
1885. 

I find that you have made choice of me to be one of your 
Burgesses for this now approaching Parliament. 

Horcell, Lettera, I. v. 4. 


When the Duke of Suffolk opened parliament, all the 
members. every time the king's name occurred, bowed 
until their heads all but touched the ground. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 289. 


4, [cap.] One of similar legislative bodies con- 
stituting the legislatures of the Dominion of 
Canada, New South Wales, Tasmania, Victoria, 
and other self-governing colonies of the Brit- 


ish empire. The Parliament of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, established by royal proclamation in 1867, consists of 
two houses—a Senate, or upper house, whose members, 80 
in number, are nominated for life by the governor-general, 
and a House of Commons, whose members are elected for 
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five years by the people of the different provinces, there 
being one representative for every 20,000 of the popula- 
tion. In the other colonies the two houses are usually 
styled the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The members of the latter body are elected ; the members 
of the former body may be elected, as in Tasmania, or 
nominated by the crown, as in New South Wales. 

5. In France, before the revolution of 1789, 
one of several courts, including various pro- 
vincial parliaments, and especially the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (see below).—6. In law, an as- 
sembly of the members of the two Temples 
(Inner and Middle) to consult upon the affairs 
of the society. Imp. Dict.—7. [Short for par- 
hament-caker| Same as parliament-cake. 


Sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament. 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxviiL 


Roll, roll thy houp, and twirl thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lollypops, 
And fingers of the lady. 
J. and H. Smith, Rejected Addresses, p. 85. (Davies.) 


Act of Parliament, a statute, law, or edict made by the 
sovereign, with the advice and consent of the lords tem- 
poral and spiritual and the commons in Parliament as- 
sembled. Such an act cannot be altered, amended, dis- 
pensed with, suspended, or repealed but by the same au- 
thority of Parliament which has created it.—Addled Par- 
liament, the Parliament in session from April to June, 
1614. See the quotation. 


All attempts of a compromise on the eng {imposi- 
tions on merchandise] having failed, James in February, 
1611, dissolved the pens and a second parliament 
which he summoned in 1614 proving equally recalcitrant 
was also dissolved, the fact that it was not allowed the op- 
portanity of transacting business earning for it from the 
courtiers the name of the addled parliament. 

Encyc. Brit., XITI. 559. 


Barebon 
Cromwell, July 4th, 1653: so called from a certain Praise- 
God Barbon, Barebone, or Barebones, one of its members. 
From its small representation it is also known asthe Little 
Parliament. It constituted Cromwell Lord Protector. 
Compare Long Parliament.— Clerk of the Parliaments. 
See clerk.—Convention Parliament. See convention, 
3(c).—_Drunken Parliament, in Scottish hist., the Parlia- 
ment which assembled after the restoration of Charles IT. 
It met in 1661, and was strongly Royalist.— Free Parlia- 
ment, Same as Convention Parliament.— Good Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament which assembled under Edward 
ITIL, in 1876: so called because of its endeavors to reform 
corruption in the court and the a A> featalitie benageran, bn 
Co of Parliament, the general designation of tho 
English Parliament, which originally acted as the council 
of the king, but which after it was established at West- 
minster sitting in separate bodies as the Lords and the 
Commons was together technically designated by this 
name, and either house was spoken of as the Lords, or the 
Commons, ‘‘in the High Court of Parliament assembled.” 
In later times, the phrase is more commonly used of either 
house, or both houses, acting in the exercise of judicial 
or quasi-judicial functions, such as the inquest by the 
Commons and the trial by the Lords of an impeachment, 
or the action of either house, or both successively, on a 
bill of attainder, a question of contempt, the removal and 
ean of public officers, etc., as distinguished from 
Sea of legislation and functions as council of the 
ng. 

In theyre most humble wyse beseechen your most royall 
Mate the lords 8pual and temporal, and all other your moste 
loving and obedient subjeccte the comons of this your 
moste Highe courte of Parliament assembled. 

Bul of Attainder of Katherin Havwarde, late Queen of Eng- 
(tand, etc. (38 Hen. VIIL., c. 21). 


Imperial Parliament. Sce imperial.— Lack-learning 
Parliament. Same as Parliament of Dunces.— Little 
Par t. Same as Barebone's Parliament.— Long 
Parliament, the Parliament which assembled on Novem- 
ber $d, 1640, and carried on the civil war. It was ‘‘purged” 
by the republicans in 1648, abolished the House of Lords, 
and compassed the death of Charles I. It was violently 
dispersed by Cromwell on April 20th, 1653, but was twice 
restored in 1659, and was dissolved in March, 1660, after 

roviding for the summoning of a Free Parliament. In 
ts later history it. was known as the Rump Parliament. 
—Mad Parliament. See mad!.—Member of Parlia- 
ment, the title of members of the House of Commons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the lower house in 
some of the colonies. Usually abbreviated M. P.— Mer- 
ciless Parliament, the Parliament of 1388, which ex- 
hibited articles of high treason against the ministers of 
Richard II. Also called Unmerciful Parliament, Won- 
derful Parliament, Wonder-making Parliament.— Ordi- 
mance of Parliament. See ordinance.— Parliament 
heel (natt.), the situation of aship when careened by shift 
of ballast, etc., or when caused to heel over on her beam 
in order to clean or paint the side raised out of water. 
Falconer.— Parliament mant, a member of Parliament. 


He had told several of the Jury that oe needed not 
appear, for he would insist upon his priviledge, which 
the Court held a great misdemeanor . . . it was an abuse 
of his priviledge of Parliament Man. 
Str R. Temple (reported by J. Keble), King’s Bench 
(Reports, 1685. 
Parliament of Dun a Parliament convened at Cov- 
entry by Henry IV. in 1404: so called because all lawyers 
were excluded from it. Also called the Unlearned Par. 
tiament and the Lack-learning Parliament.— Parliament 
of Paris, the chief of the French parliaments, the prin- 
cipal tribunal of justice of the French monarchy, from 
its origin in the king's council at a very early date to the 
revolution. From about 1300 the parliament was con- 
stituted in three divisions — the grand’ chambre, the cham- 
bre des requétes, and the chambre des enquétes. It played a 
minent political part at different times in the seven- 


ro ° 
feenth and eighteenth centuries. Rump Parliament, of the proceedings of Parliament. 


parliament (piir’li-ment), v. 4. 


parliamental (pir-li-men’tal), a. 


parliamentary (pir-li-men’ta-ri), a. 


parliamenteert (par’li-men-tér’), n. 
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a name given to the Long Parliament after ite reduction 
of numbers in consequence of Pride's Purge, in 1648. 


The old Parliament, the Rump Parliament (so call'd as 
retaining some few rotten members of ye other) being dis- 
solv'd. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 11, 1660. 


Short Parliament, the first Parliament of 1640, which 
lasted only a few weeks. 

+. To busy one’s 
self with parliamentary matters; attend to 
one’s duties as member of Parliament. [Rare. ] 


Some gentle master, 

Wha aiblins thrang a parliamentin’, 
For Britain's guid his saul indentin’. 

Burns, Twa Dogs. 
(= Sp. par- 
lamental; as parliament + -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing toa parliament; parliamentary. Foxe, Mar- 
tyrs, p. 471. 


parliamentarian (par’li-men-ta’ri-an), a. and 


n. [< parliamentary + -an.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to a parliament; specifically [cap.], in 
Eng. hist., serving or adhering to the Long Par- 
liament, in opposition to Kings Charles I. and 
Charles II. 

II, ». 1. A partizan of parliament; specifi- 
eally (cap.],in Eng. hist., a partizan of the Long 
Parliament, as distinguished from a Royalist or 
Cavalier. 

There follow the heads of what they were to contain in 
defence of Charles and the chastity of his queen against 
the paritamentarians. 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, IT. ii. 


2. A parliamentary debater or manager. 


parliamentarily (pir-li-men’ta-ri-li), adv. In 


& parliamentary manner. 


e’s Parliament, the Parliament convened by parliamentarism (piir-li-men’ta-rizm), n. [< 


F. parlementarisme ; as parliamentar-y + -~ism.] 
Parliamentary or representative government. 


It (the new Constitution] made no fresh concessions to 
parliamentarism. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 373. 


[< F. 
parlementaire = Sp. It. parlamentario = Pg. 
parlamentar; as parliament + -ary.] 1. 5 
or pertaining to Parliament, or, in general, to 
legislative bodies. 


There are among the expedients of French finance some 
that aight with parliamentary authority be adopted in 
England. Stubbe, Const. Hist., § 365. 


2. Enacted or done by Parliament, or, in gen- 
eral, by the authority of a legislature: as, a par- 
liamentary act; parliamentary government. 


A revolution, which for the moment left England abso- 
lutely at Henry’s feet, was wrought out by a series of Par- 
iamentary Statutes. J. R. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 474. 


3. In aceordance with the rules and usages of 
Parliament, or, in general, with the rules and 
customs of legislatures; approved or allowed 
in legislative or deliberative bodies: as, parlia- 
mentary language. 


The nomination-day was a great epoch of successful 
trickery, or, to speak in a more Parltamentary manner, of 
war stratagem, on the part of skilful agents. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 


Parliamen agent, & person, usually a solicitor, pro- 
fessionally employed in drafting bills, petitions, etc., and in 
promoting or opposing private bills, or in connection with 
other private business in Parliament.— Parliamentary 
borough or burgh. See borough, 2 (6), and burgh.— Par- 
llamen committee, a committee of the members of 
the House of Lords or of the House of Commons appointed 
by either house for the purpose of making inquiries, by the 
examination of witnesses or otherwise, into matters which 
could not be conveniently inquired into by the whole house. 
Any bill or any subject brought before the house may, if the 
house thinks proper, be referred toa committee, and all pri- 
vate bills, such as bills for railways, canals, roads, or other 
undertakings in which the public are concerned, are re- 
ferred to committees of each house before they are consid- 
ered. Such committees are generally called select commit- 
tees. — Parliamentary law, the body of settled and con- 
trolling usages of procedure in deliberative assemblies, 
generally founded on the common experience of such as- 
semblies, particularly that of the British Parliament. In 
American deliberative bodies some modifications have 
been introduced, and in particular bodies by special writ- 
tenrules. In England this law is usually designated as the 
law and usage of Parliament—a phrase which also includes 
matters of constitutional right and power as affecting either 
branch of the legislature in relation to the other, and the 
rights and privileges of each as against the other or third 
persons, The phrase has also been occasionally used of stat- 
utory as contrasted with common law. — Par. entary 
train, a train which, by enactment of Parliament, must 
be run by railway companies at least once a day (up and 
down journeys) for the conveyance of third-class passen- 
gers, ata rate of fare not exceeding a penny (2 United States 
cents)a mile. [Eng.] 


parliament-cake (pir’li-ment-kak), ». Ginger- 


bread made in thin crisp cakes. 
[< par- 
liament + -eer.] Same as parliamentarian. 

All (one excepted) proved zealous parliamenteers in the 


beginning of the Rebellion, 1642. 
A. Wood, Athens Oxon., I. 


parliament-roll (pir’li-ment-rél), ». A record 


[Eng.] 


parlish (pir’lish), a. 


parlor-boarder (pir’lor-bor’dér), n. A 


parlous (pir’lus), a. 


parlous 


The third great class of records belonging to the Court 
of Chancery conaists of the parliament-rolls ; these, how- 
ever, are far from being a pie collection, as many of 

e 


the documents containing the proceedings of various par- 
liaments are hopelessly lost. Encyc. Brit., XX. 311. 
parliancet,”. [A var. of parlance, as if < parley 


+ -ance.] An obsolete variant of parlance. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 229. 
A dialectal form of par- 


lous. Hallircell. 


parlor, parlour (pir‘lor), ». [Formerly also 


sometimes parler; ¢ . parlour, parlur, par- 
lowre, < OF. parleor, parloer, parlouer, F. par- 
loir (= Sp. Pg. It. pay « ML. parlatori- 
um, & place to talk in, a reception-room in a 
monastery, @ hall of audience, a council-cham- 
ber, ete., < parlare (F. parler, etc.), talk: see 
parl.] 1. Originally, aroom set apart from the 
great hall for private conference and conversa- 
tion; a withdrawing-room. It finally became 
the public room of a private house. See def. 3. 

He... fond two other ladys sete and she, 

Withinne a paved parlour, and they thre 

Herden a maydyn reden hem the geste 

Of the Seegee of Thebes, whil hem leste. 

Chaucer, Troilus, fi, 82. 


Now hath vche riche a reule to eten bi hym-selue 
In a pryue parloure. Piers Plowman (B), x. 97. 


To knowe the sondry maners and cundition of people, 
und the variety of theyr natures, and that ina warme studye 
or parter, without peril of the see, or daunger of longe and 
paynfull iourneys. Str T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 11. 


Into a pleasant parlour by 
With hand in hand she brings the seaman all alone. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 830). 


All mens houses and goods were open to them, euen to 
the parlours of their wiues. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 455. 
2. An apartment in a convent, asylum, inn, 
hospital, hotel, boarding-school, or the like, in 
which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
converse with visitors. 

Walk but into the parlour, you will find one book or 
other, in the window, to entertain you the while. 

Cotton, in Walton’s Angler, fi. 265. 
3. A room in a private house set apart for the 
conversational entertainment of guests; a re- 
ception-room; a drawing-room; also, in Great 
Britain, the common sitting-room or keeping- 
room of a family, as distinguished from a draw- 
ing-room intended for the reception of com- 
pany. In the United States, where the word drawing- 


room is little used, parlor is the general term for the room 
used for the reception of guests. 


Good M et, run thee to the parlour; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 

Shak., Much Ado, fii. 1. 1. 


‘‘A great mistake, Chettam,” interposed Mr. Brooke, 

‘‘ going into electrifying your land and that kind of thing, 
and making a parlor of your cow-house. It won't do.” 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, fi. 


The house stands for comfort and for conversation, and 
parlors were misnamed if not poopie with ideas, 
lcott, Table-Talk, p. 81. 
4. Vulgarly, any room more or less ‘‘elegant- 
ly” or showily furnished or fitted up, and de- 
voted to some specific purpose: as, tonsorial 
arlors ; a photographer’s ee oyster par- 
8; misfit parlors. [Trade cant, U.S8.] 7 
upi 
in a boarding-school who has many privileges 
not granted to the ordinary pupils. 


I saw them this afternoon in the garden where only the 
partor-boarders walk. Thackeray, Doctor Birch. 


parlor-car (pir’lor-kir),. A railway passen- 


ger-car or -carriage for day travel, furnished 
more luxuriously than the ordinary cars; a 
drawing-room car. [U.S5.] 


parlor-organ (pir’lor-6r’gan),n. A harmonium 


or reed-organ. 


parlor-skate (piir’lor-skat’), n. Same as roller- 


skate. 
[Formerly also perlous 
(also dial. parlish); an obs., dial., or archaic 
form of perilous.| 1. Perilous; dangerous; 
alarming; mischievous. 
Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 
Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. 45. 


I cannot, in my present life and motion, clearly conceive 
myself in so parlous a state that no hope of better things 
should make me shrink from the end of all. 

W. K. Cliford, Lectures, I. 230. 
2. Notable; knowing; shrewd. 


A parlous boy; go to, you are too shrewd. 
Shak., Rich. II1., it. 4. 35, 


I knew I could be overreached by none; 
A parious head. 
Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, fv. L 


One must be trusted, and he ene ne her fit, 


As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 
Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 167. 
[Obsolete or archaic in all uses. } 


A 


parlously 
parlousl Carpal adv. [An obs. form of 
perilously.] Perilously; dangerously; desper- 
ately; amazingly. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 


You are so parloualy in love with learning 
That I'd be glad to know what A bee understood, brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, il. 1. 


Thou art parlously encompassed. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legenda, I. 140. 


parlousnesst (pir’lus-nes), ». The quality of 
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They were drunk according to all the rules of learned 
drunkenness, as Upey-freeze, crambo, Parmizant. 
Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 8 


Parmese (pir-més’ or -méz’), a. [< It. Parmese, 


L. Parmensis, of Parma, < Parma (Gr. TIlapua), 
a town in Italy.] Of or pertaining to Parma in 
Italy; Parmesan. 

Examples of Parmese, Cremonese, and Milanese art. 


Nineteenth Century, XXII. 824. P 


being parlous or perilous; rashness; impetu- Parnassia (piir-nas’i-i), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 


ousness; quickness; shrewdness. 

Parma blue. See blue. 

Parmacella (piir-ma-sel’i),». [NL.] A genus 
of slug-like pulmonate gastropods, typical of 
the family Parmacellidz. They have a limaciform 
body with a long neck, and a large subcentral buckler with 
a nearly free border. The species are chiefly inhabitants 
of the countries bordering the Mediterranean and the 


Canary Islands. 

Parmacellidsz (pir-ma-sel’i-dé), ». pl. [NL., 
<« Parmacella + -ide.] A family of pulmonate 
gastropods, ty pile’ by the genus Parmacella, 
usually merged in the family Limacidz. 

parmacety}t, 7. [Also parmacetty, parmacitty, 

ermaceti; a corruption of spermaceti, q. v.] 
permaceti. 
Telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 


Was parmaceti for an inward bruise. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., £&. 8. 58. 


A kinde of Whale, or rather a Iubarta, was driven on 
shore in Southampton tribe, from the west, over an infi- 
nite number of rocks, so bruised that the water in the Bay 
where she ley was all oily, and the rocks about it all be- 

armacitt 


dasht with ¥. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 260. 


tt, parmasentt, ». Obsolete forms 
of parmesan. 
parmaynt,”. A Middle English form of pear- 


main. 

Parmelia (pir-mé’li-&),n. [NL.,< L. P Nate < 
Gr. wépun, a small shield.] A genus of lichens, 
giving name to the family Parmeliei and the 
tribe Parmeliacei. The thallus is imbricate-foliaceous, 
Soper seed or rarely ascendant, membranaceous, sparingly 
fibrillose beneath. The apothecta are scutelliform, sub- 
pedicellate, with mostly thin disk and colorless hypothe- 
cium, About 60 species are known. See crottles?, lichen. 

Parmeliacei (pir-m6-li-a’sé6-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Parmelia + -acei.) According to the classifi- 
cation of Tuckerman, a tribe of gymnocarpous 
lichens. It includes the families Usneet, Parmelici, 
Umbilicariei, Peltigeret, nlienld Collemes, and Leca- 
noret. ‘Ihe apothecia are rounded, open, scutelliform, 
and contained in a thalline exciple. 


parmeliaceous (piir-mé-li-a’shius), a. [« Par- 
melia + -aceous.] In bot., belonging to or hav- 
a aa characters of the genus Parmelia or the 
tribe Parmeliacei. 

Parmeliei (pir-m6-1i’6-i), n. pl. (NL., < Par- 
melia + -ei.] A family of foliaceous lichens 
of the tribe Parmeliacei. 

parmelioid (piar-mé‘li-oid), a. Ke Parmelia + 
-oid.] In bot., resembling or belonging to the 

enus Parmelia. 

Parmenidean (par-men-i-dé’an),a. [< Parme- 
nides (see def.) + -an.] Of or relating to Par- 
menides of Elea (fifth century B. C.), a noted 
Greek philosopher, or his system of metaphys- 
ics. The fundamental idea of Parmenides’s philosoph 
was to distinguish those facts and qualities which are uni- 


Millet true or real from those which are accidental and 
not universally true, or are transient. 


Parmentiera (pir-men-ti-6’ri), n. [NL. (Al- 
phonse de Candolle, 1845), after A. A. Parmen- 
tier (1737-1813), who did much for economic 
botany.] A genus of trees of the gamopeta- 
lous order Bignoniaceze and the tribe Jacaran- 


_. dex, characterized by the sheath-like calyx and 


few-flowered axillary clusters. There are about 6 
species, natives of Mexico and Central America. Their 
leaves are commonly alternate and of three leaflets, with 
incurved spines between them. The large greenish flow- 
ers are followed by an elongated-fusiform or oblong fruit, 
which {s fleshy and edible. See candle-tree. 
Parmesan (piir-m6-zan’),a.andn. [Formerly, 
as a noun, also permasant, parmasent; < F. Par- 
mesan = Sp. Parmesano = Pg. Parmesdo = It. 
Parmigiano, < L. Parma, a town in Italy; hence, 


' a8 &@ noun, F. parmesan, etc., a cheese made in 


Parma.] I, a. Of or relating to Parma, a city 
in northern Italy, or its inhabitants, or the 
province or former duchy of Parma.— Parmesan 
cheese. See cheese). 

II. n. 1. [l. c.] Parmesan cheese. 

There 's no hope of recovery of that Welsh madman; 
was undone by a mouse that spoiled him a parmasant ; 
lost his wite for ’t. Middleton, Changeling, i. 2. 

Forsooth, my master said that he loved her almost as 
well as he loved parmasent. Ford, "Tis Pity, i. 4. 
2+. An Italian form of drinking. 

The Switzer's stuop of Rhenish, the Italian's Parmisant, 
the Englishman’s healths, &c. 

Dekker, Gull's Hornbook, Proem, p. 27. 


Parnassian (pir-nas’ian), a. and n. 


Parnassius (pir-nas‘i-us), 7. 


Parnassus per res us), n. 


1700), < Gr. Napvaccdc, Mapvaoéc, Parnassus: see 
Parnassus.) A genus of elegant plants of the 
polypetalous order Saxifragacee and the tribe 
Saxifragee, characterized by the five stami- 
nodes and one-celled ovary with parietal placen- 
tee opposite the stigmas. The 14 species are natives 
of cold and wet regions, from the mountains of India to the 
arctic circle. They are smooth annuals, with broad leaves 
mostly clustered at the base of the slender stem, which 
bears a single white or yellowish flower, the five petals 
marked with greenish or yellowish lines. The common 
name of these plants is grass of Parnassus. The ordinary 
European species is P. palustris, found alsoin North Amer- 
ica from the Great Lakes to Labrador. P. Carolintana is 
common both north and south in the United States; two 
other species are local. 

[< L. Par- 


nassius, Parnasius, Parnaseus, ¢ Gr. Uapvdawe, 
Parnassian,< Ilapvaodc, later lapvacodc, Parnas- 
sus, 8 mountain in central Greece.}] J, a. 1. 
Pertaining to Mount Parnassus, or to poetry and 
the Muses, to whom, with Apollo, this region 
was sacred. 


Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 11. 


Let laurels, drench’d in pure Parnassian dews, 
Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev’ry Muse. 
Cowper, Table-Talk, L 18. 
2. [{l. c.] Resembling or related to the genus 
Parnassius ; belonging to the Parnassiing. 
II, a. [t.¢c.] A member of the genus Par- 
nassius or the subfamily Parnasstine; an Apollo 


butterfly. 
Parnaseii (pir-nas’i-i), ». pl. [NL., pl. of Par- 


NASSiUs. 
Parnaediaa (piir-nas-i-i/né), n. pl. 


ame as Parnassiine. 
NI., < 
Parnassius + -ine.) A subfamily of Papilio- 
nidz, typified by the genus Parnassius. They have 
very short antenne, stout hairy abdomen, parchment- 
like wings sometimes scaleleas, and in the females usually 
a peculiar abdominal pouch; the larve are stout, cylin- 
droid, with small tubercles, slightly hairy, and have a fur- 
cate appendage of the first segment; the chrysalis is in- 
closed in a light silken tissue powdered with a glaucous 
bloom and supported by transverse threads. The as- 
sians belong to the northern hemisphere, and are all lovers 
of mountains, whence the name. Also Parnassing, Par- 
nassti. See cut under nervure. 

[NL., < L. Par- 


nassius (< Gr. Iapvactc), belonging to the moun- 
tain Parnassus, < Ilapvdodc, Parnassus: see Par- 
nassus.| A genus of butterflies, founded by 
Latreille in 1805, type of the subfamily Parnas- 
sitng&. The best-known species is the Apollo butterfly, 
P.@ ; anaerg hia 4 alpine parts of Europe. P. phoebus is 
another, found in the Alps. P. smintheus is found in the 
Rocky Mountains. These butterflies are usually white, 
sometimes tinted with yellow, or rarely yellow, and orna- 
mented with crimson and black ocelli. 
= F. Parnasse = 
Sp. Parnaso = Pg. It. Parnaso, Parnasso = D. 
Dan. Parnas = G. Sw. Parnass, ¢< L. Parnas- 
sus, also Parndsus, < Gr. Mapvacdc, later Mapvac- 
oé¢: see def.] 1. A mountain in central Greece, 
in my tology sacred to the Muses. The Delphian 
sanctuary of fe was on its slope, and from between 
its twin summit peaks flows the fountain Castalia, the wa- 
ters of which were reputed to impart the virtue of poetic 
inspiration. : 
Hence, figuratively — 2. The abiding-place of 
poetry and home of ts: sometimes used as 
a name for a collection of poems or of elegant 
literature. 
Not with less glory mighty Dulness crown’'d 
Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round, 
And, her Parnassus glancing o’er at once, 
Behold an hundred sons, and each a dunce. 
Pope, Dunciad, fli. 187. 
There is Lowell, who ’s striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, ... 
The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reachin 
Till he learns the distinction ‘twixt singing and preaching. 
t, Fable for Critics. 


Gradus ad Parnassum. See gradus, 2.— Grass of Par- 


nassus. Sce Parnassia. 
parnelt (pir’nel), ». [« ME. pernel, purnele, a 


common woman, a slut; a familiar use, like 
gill5, 7ill2, gillian, of a frequent fem. name 
Pernel, < OF. Peronelle, < ML. Petronilla, a wo- 
man’s name, a saint so named, < L. Petro(n-), a 
man’s name, LL. Petrus, a man’s name, Peter, < 
Gr. Ilérpo¢, Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see peter, pier, etc.] 
A young woman; often in a bad sense, a slut. 


But these tender pernels must have one gown for the 
day, another for the night. 
‘ Works, p. 56. (Halliwell.) 


Parnellism (pir’nel-izm), n. 


Parnids: (pir’ni-dé), n. pl. 


Paroaria (par-6-a’ri-#), 2. 


paroccipital (erok set te), a. and n. 


parochial (pa-ro’ki-al), a. 


parochial 
Panels (read permet) march by two and three, 


Saying, Swee come with me. 

Old Linootnahive Ballad. (Hallivweill.) 
[< Parnell (see 
def.) + -ism.}] A movement led by Charles 
Stewart Parnell, in favor of home rule for Ire- 
land. In 1886 and slp Sleek it was gen- 
erally supported by the Gladstonian Liberals. 
arnellite (par’nel-it), n. and a. [<« Parnell 
(see def.) + -ite2.] I, n. A member of a polit- 
ical group, followers of Charles 8. Parnell in 
his policy of home rule for Ireland; specifically, 
one of his supporters or adherents in the British 
House of Commons. They are almost exclu- 
sively members for Irish constituencies. 

IT. a. Pertaining to orsupporting Parnellism ; 
advocating or favoring the movement for home 
rule in Ireland led by Charles S. Parnell. 

(NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Parnus + -idze.] A family of aquatic 
clavicorn beetles, typi- 
fied by the genus Parnus, 
having the dorsal ab- 
dominal segments partly 
membranous, the first to 
third segments connate, 
the last tarsal joint long, 
and the claws large. The 
body is Bnely pu beeen anda 
film of air eres when the 
beetles are under water. The 
larve are of flattened oval 
form, and usually adhere to 
stones under water. The fam- 
ily is wide-spread, with about 44, srus¢tatss, one of the 


20 genera; most of the species $paryide. (Cross shows natu- 
are European and North Amer- ral size.) 


ican. 
Parnus (pir’nus), ». [NL. (Fabricius, 1792); 


etym. doubtful.) The typical genus of Parni- 
dz. The species are European and North Af- 


rican. 

[NL. (Bonaparte, 
1832),< F. paroare (Buffon and Vieillot); per- 
haps of 9. Amer. origin.] A genus of South 
American tanager-like finches, having gray and 
white coloration with a scarlet crest. P. cucul- 
lataisanexample. They are sometimes called 
cardinal tanagers. 


paroarium, paroarion (par-6-a’ri-um, -on), n. 


[NL., < Gr. zapé, beside, + gdpcior, dim. of dr, 
egg.] Same as parovarium. ea 
r. 


rapé, beside, + L. occiput, the back of the head: 
see occipital.] I, a. Situated on the side of 
the hindhead, or in a lateral occipital position. 
peciically noting a lateral bone or process of bone of 

e occipital or occipitomastoid region of the skull, espe- 
cially the long lateral occipital processes of some mam- 
mals. See IL, 2. 

IT, n. 1. A bone of the lateral occipital re- 
gion of the skull, distinct from other bones, in 
a fish, forexample: by Owen considered as the 
diapophysis of the Bie Ble vertebra, and iden- 
tified with the external, lateral, or superior oc- 
cipital bone of some anatomists, and the mas- 
toid of others. Also called eptotic.—2. A cer- 
tain lateral projection of the occipital bone 
proper; the paroccipital process of the occipi- 
tal bone, especially when elongated or other- 
wise conspicuous: in some animals also called 
mastoid process. [Now little used.] 

The relation which the base of the paroccipital bears to 
the semicircular canals shows that it must be chiefly formed 
by the opisthotic element — not by the exoccipital. 

Nature, XXXVII. 590. 
arochet, n. An obsolete form of parish. 
arochetus (pa-rok’e-tus), 2. [NL. (Hamilton 
1825), < Gr. zapé, beside, + oxerdc, a channel. 
A genus of leguminous plants of the tribe 7ys- 
fe tex, characterized by the somewhat acute 

eel, two-valved pod, and digitately trifoliate 
leaves. The only species, P. communis, found throughout 
tropical mountain-regions of Asia and in tropical eastern 
Africa, is a prostrate herb, rooting at the joints, with clover- 
like leaves, rather large purple flowers, and linear pods. It 
has been named bWlue- shamrock and shamrock-pea. 
<« ME. parochial, 
< OF. parochial (F. paroissial) = Pr. Sp. parro- 
quial = Pg. parochial = It. parrocchiale, « ML. 
parochialis, of a parish, < LL. parochia, for pa- 
recia, parish: see parish. The mod. pron. fol- 
lows that of the L.) 1. Of or pertaining to 
a parish: as, a parochial custom. 
And, God wot, I have of thee 
- thosand tyme more pitee 


han hath thi preest parochial. 
om. of the Rose, 1. 7686. 


Notwithstanding their general and exemplary devotion 
to parochial duty. 
Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, II. 157. 


2. Local; provincial; narrow. 


parochial 


British criticism has been always more or less parochial ; 
has never, indeed, quite freed itself from sectarian cant, 
and planted itself honestly on the msthetic point of view. 

, Study Windows, p. 122. 


Parochial board, in Scotland, a body of men in a parish 
elected by the payers of r-rates to manage the relief 
of the poor, a duty which in England is performed by 
overseers, and in some cases by the guardians of the poor. 
_ relief, relief afforded to paupers by the 
parish authorities. 

parochialism ean ki-al-izm),n. [< parochial 
+ -ism.] 1. The management of the affairs 
of a parish by an elected vestry or parochial 
board; the system of local government which 
makes the parish the unit. 

The contending theories of the scope of corporate gov- 
ernment might be described as a parochialism and civism. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 236. 
Hence—2. Provincialism; local narrowness 
of view; narrow-mindedness. 

Parochialism . . . has been pretty well broken up by 
the press and the telegraph. Hardly anybody can now live 
in intellectual isolation. Contemporary Rev., XLVII. 326. 

parochiality (og ro ere! E), n. [= Sp. par- 
roquialidad = Pg. parochialidade = It. parroc- 
chialita ; as parochial + -ity.] The state of be- 
ing parochial, in either sense. [Rare.] 

[This] would be for the justices to take upon them, in 
effect to determine the parochiality of colleges. 

Dr. Marriott, Rights of the Universities, p. $2. 
parochialize (pa-ro’ki-al-iz), v. ¢.3 pret. and 
pp. parochialized, ppr. parochializing. [< paro- 
chial + -ize.] To render parochial; form into 
parishes. Also spelled parochialise. Imp. Dict. 
parochially (pa-r6’ki-al-i), adv. In or by the 
parish; as a parish; parish by parish. 

The bishop was to visit his whole diocess, parochtally, 
every year. Stillingfleet, Charge (1690), p. 32. 

parochiant (pa-ro’ki-an), a. and n. [< ML. 
parochianus, one belonging to a parish, prop. 
adj., < LL. F Seabees for parecia, & parish: see 

arish. Cf. parishen, a doublet of parochian.] 
a. Of or pertaining to a parish; parochial. 
A computation [is] taken of all the parochtan churches. 
Bacon, Considerations on Church of England. 
IT. ». A parishioner; a rustic. 


May be some russet-coat parochian 
Shall call thee cousin, friend, or countryman. 
Bp. Hau, Satires, IV. il. 75, 


If we examine their several stories, they will rather 
prove metropolitans than mere parochians. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 228, 
parochient, ”. Same as parishen. 
parochin (par’d-shin), ». [A var. of parishen, 
q. v.] A paris [Scoteh. 
par ert, ». A parishioner. ([Scotch.] 
Many of the Parochiners, dwelling in rowmes of the 
parochine, so remote. 
Acts James VJ., 1621, c.5, Murray. (Jamieson.) 
parodet, . Same as parody}. 


All which in a parode. ear Virgil, 
downe, but chiefely touching surfe 
Optick Glasse af Humors (1639). (Nares.) 


parodic (pa-rod’ik), a. [= F. parodique = Sp. 


arddico = Pg. It. parodico,< Gr. tapydixéc, bur- pareacism (pa-ré‘sizm), 7. 


esque, < rapwdia, parody: see parody!.] Per- 
taining to parody; of the nature or in the spirit 
of parody. 
parodical (pa-rod’‘i-kal), a. [< parodic + -al.] 
Same as parodic. 
This version (Drant’s tr. of Horace] is very paraphras- 


tic, and sometimes Fd ati 
. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 425. 
pariodinia par i-6-din’i-#),n. [NL., irreg.< pa- 
rere, bring forth, + Gr. odivy, pain.] Dystocia. 
parodist (par’6-dist), m. [< F’. parodiste = Pg. 
parodisia; as parod-y + -ist.] The writer of a 
parody. 


e e o 
The public has long been agreed as to the merit of the par oissien (pa-rwo-si-an’), n. 


most remarkable passages [of Milton}, the incomparable 
harmony of the numbers, and the excellence of that style 
whictrno rival has been able to equal, and no parodist to 
degrade. Macaulay, Milton. 


The “Tom Hood” they cared for was... the delight- 
ful parodist, the irrepressible and irresistible joker and 
Merry-Andrew. A. Dobson (Ward's English Poets, IV. 531). 

parodizet (par’d-diz), v. ¢t. [< parod-y + -ize.] 
To parody. 
I could parodize my Lord Carterel’s letter from Dettin- 
genifI had itbyme. Shenstone, Letters (1793), No. xxxi. 
peroces (par’6-dos), ». [NL., < Gr. mépodor, a 
way by, passing, passage, entrance, gangwa 
(see dets.), < mapa, by, + ddéc, way, road. CE. 
parody2.] 1. Inthe ane. Gr. theater, one of two 
passages at the two extremities of the stage, 
separating the stage-buildings from the cavea 
or auditorium, through which the chorus regu- 
larly entered the orchestra, and which served 
also as entrances for the public.—2. In the 
anc. Gr. drama: (a) The entrance of the cho- 


parecious (pa-ré’shius), a. 


paroeciousness (pa-ré’shius-nes), n. 


paremiographer (pa-ré-mi-og’ra-fér), n. 


parol, ». and a. 
parole (pa-rol’),.anda. [Formerly also parol, 
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rus into the orchestra. (b) The song of the 
chorus, with an accompaniment of dancing or 
rhythmical movement, on entering the orches- 
tra.—3. An external gallery or gangway, run- 
ning from stem to stern on each side of an 
ancient Greek war-ship, outside the bulwarks, 
and supported on brackets over the water. 


parody: (par’6-di), n.; pl. parodies (-diz). [For- 


merly also parode; = arodie = Sp. parédia 
= Pz. It. parodia, CL. par gaia. « Gr. rapwdia, 
parody, < apd, beside, + wd7, song, ode: see 
odel.] 1. A kind of literary composition in 
which the form and expression of grave or 
dignified writings are closely imitated, but are 
made ridiculous by the subject or method of 
treatment; a travesty that follows closely the 
form and expression of its original; specifical- 
ly, @ burlesque imitation of a poem, in which a 
trivial or humorous subject is treated in the 
style of a dignified or serious one: also ap- 
plied to burlesque musical works. 

They were satirick poems, full of parodies — that is, of 


verses patched up from great poets and turned into an- 
other sense than their author intended them, Dryden. 


The sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short the 
whole race of knights-errant. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 1.18 


What wonder that Dryden should have been substituted 
for Davenant as the butt of the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” and that the 
parody should have had such a run? 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 27. 


2t. A popular maxim; a proverb. Wright. 
=Syn. 1. Burlesque, Travesty, etc. See caricature. 


parody! (par’o-di), v. t.; pret. and pp. parodied, 


ppr. parodying. [=F . parodier = Pg. parodiar 
= It. parodiare, parodare; fromthenoun.) To 
turn into a parody; write a parody upon; imi- 
tate, a8 & poem or song, in a ludicrous or ridicu- 
lous manner. 
I have translated, or rather parodied, a poem of Parc’ 
ope. 
All . . . [Johnson's] peculiarities have been imitated by 
his admirers and parodied by his assailants till the public 


has become sick of the subject. 
Macaulay, Boswell's Johnson. 


parody? (par’6-di), .; pl. parodies (-diz). [ME., 


< Gr. mapodoc, passage: see parodos.| Passage; 
passing away. 
Amonge al this, the fyne of the parodye 
Of Ector gan approchen wonder blyve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1548. 
[< Gr. waporxos, 
dwelling beside or near, <¢ rapa, beside, + oixoc, 
house.] In bot., having the two sexes devel- 
oped beside or near each other, as, for example, 
in the Hepatice#, when the antheridia are situ- 
ated in the axils of bracts near the arche- 
onia, or when both organs are naked on the 
orsal surface of the same stem. Also parot- 
cous. 


we may set Parceciously (pa-ré’shius-li), adv. In a pare- 


cious Manner. 

In bot., 
the state or condition of being parecious. 

< parec-ious + 


[< 
Gr. wapoiuia, & byword, a proverb, + ypddgerp, 
write.] A writer of proverbs. 

What else can we infer of the enigmatic wisdom of the 
sages, when the royal para-mtographer [Solomon] classes 
among their studies that of ‘‘ understanding a proverb and 
the interpretation?” J. D'Israeli, Curios. of Lit., III. 857. 


A work of the pareemiographer Demon. 
Amer, Jour. Philol., X. 110. 


-ism.] Same as pareciousness. 


paroicous (pa-roi’kus), a. [< Gr. mdporxoc, dwell- 


ing beside: see parecious.] Same as pare- 


cious. 

[F.: see par- 
ishen.] In French law, an inhabitant or a mem- 
ber of & parish. 

See parole. 
paroll (parol being still common in legal use); 
< F. parole = Sp. palabra = Pg. palavra = It. 
arola, a word (Sp. Pg. parola, loquacity), < 

. parabola, a word, speech, LL. parable, ete. ; 
see parable. Cf. parl.] I, n. 1. A word or 
words; word of mouth; oral utterance or state- 
ment; language; text. 

I do despise ye all! ye have no mercy, 

And wanting that, ye are no gods! your parole 

Is only preach’d abroad to make fools fearful, 


And women, made of awe, believe your heaven ! 
Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 2. 


Acquited by the expresse parol of the statute. 
Marston, The Fawne, v. 


If his great Seal without the Parlament were not suf- 
ficient to create Lords, his Parole must needs be farr more 
unable to create learned and religions men. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xv. 


parole (pa-rél’), v. ¢.; pret. an 


parolivary (pa-rol’i-va-ri), a. 


paromology ( 


paromphalocele (pa-rom’fa-16-sél), n. 


paroniria (par-6-ni’ri-#), n. 
paronomasia (par’6-n6-ma’si-#), 7. 


paronomasia 


2. Word of honor given or pledged; solemn 
promise; plighted faith; specifically, a formal 
promise or pledge given by a prisoner of war 
that he will not try to escape if allowed to go 
about at liberty, or that, if released, he will re- 
turn to custody at a certain time if not previ- 
ously discharged, or that he will not bear arms 
against his captors within a stated period, as 
during the existing war. In civilized warfare the 
ures ing of parole is regarded as an infamous tranegres- 


sion, and an officer so offending may not expect quarter 
should he again fall into the hands of the enemy. 


Love’s votaries inthrale each other's soule, 
Till both of them live but upon har 
Beaumont, The Antiplatonic. 
I have a scruple whether you can keep your parole if 
you become a prisoner to the ladiea, Suit. 
This man had forfeited his military parole. Macaulay. 


3. Milit., a word or words given out every day 
in orders by a commanding officer, in camp or 
arrison, by which friends may be distinguished 
om enemies. It differs from the countersign in that 
the latter is given to all guards, while the le is given 
only to officers of the guard, or to those who inspect the 
guard. 

Classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over 
the world. Johnson (1781), in Boswell. 
4. Inlaw: (a) Oral declarations; word of mouth. 
(6) The pleadings in a suit. 

. a 1. Given by word of mouth; oral; not 
written: opposed to documentary, or given by 
affidavit: as, parole evidence. 

In this splendid City of Florence there may be man 
Rarities, which if I should insert in this Letter, it woul 


make her swell too big; and indeed they are fitted for pa- 
rot Comniunication. Howell, Letters, L i. 41. 
You hear your mother? she leaves you to me, 
By her will parou, and that is as good, 
To all intents of law, as ’twere in writing. 
Sir R. Stapylton, The Slighted Maid, p. 58. (Nares.) 


Proofs (to which in common speech the name of evi- 
dence is usually confined) are either written or parol, that 
is by word of mouth. Blackstone, Com., ITT. xxiii. 

The parole evidence of no associate can weigh against 
his written manifest. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 142. 


2. Not given or executed under seal: either 
verbal or written, but without seal: as, a pa- 
role contract. This use, which originated when a writ- 


ing not under seal was not allowed to be proved to a jury, 
is now practically obsolete. 


All contracts are, by the laws of England, distinguished 
{nto agreements by specialty and agreements by parol ; 
and if an agreement be merely written, and no specialty, 
it is an agreement by parol, and a consideration must be 
proved. Ballard v. Walker, 3 Johnson's Cases, 65 (1802). 
Plea of parole demurrer. Same as age-prayer. 
pp. paroled, 
ppr. paroling. [< parole, n.] To accept a pa- 
role from; allow to go about at liberty on 
parole. See parole, n. 


The President by this act has paroled all the slaves in 
America; they will no more fight against us. 


Emerson, Emancipation Proclamation. 


parole-arrest (pa-rél’a-rest”), 2. In law, an ar- 


rest authorized by a justice by word of mouth. 


parolistt,. [< parole + -ist.] A person given 


to talking much bombastically. 7. Wright, Pas- 
sions of the Mind (1621), p.112. (Halliwell.) 
[< Gr. wapé, be- 
ae Rgaak Sune’ near or beside 
the olivary body of the brain.— parolivary 
the seiernal fie fee olivary nucleus, apis aaa 
par gms’ oy), n. [< Gr. rapo- 
uonene, partial admission, ¢ tapopuodoyeiv, admit 
side, < apd, beside, + duodoyeiv, admit: see 
homologous.) In rhet., a figure by which an 
orator concedes something to an adversary in 
order to strengthen his own argument. ; 

Gr. 
rapa, beside, + dug@addc, navel, + x7An, era 
Hernia near the navel. 

[NL., ¢ Gr. apd, 


beside, + dvecpoc,a dream.] Morbid ee 
. pa- 
ronomasia, < Gr. rapovopacia, a slight ¢ ange. in 
the form or use of a word, a pun, < mapovoudcecy, 
form a word by a slight change, < apa, beside, 
+ ovoydcerv, name, ¢ dvoua, name.) In rhet., the 
use of words similar in sound but different in 
meaning, so as to give a certain antithetical 
force to the expression; also, the use of the 
same word in different senses; a play upon 

words. Also paronomasy. See pun. 
The seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis; ... 

the jingle of a more poor paronomasia. 

Dryden, To Sir R. Howard. 


My learned friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, 
the famous punster; and desiring him to give me some ac- 
count of Mr. Swan’s conversation, he told me that he gen- 
erally talked in the Paronomasia, that he sometimes gave 
into the Ploce, but that in his humble opinion he shined 
most in the Antanaclasis. Addison, Spectator, No. 61. 


=Syn., Assonance, etc. See pun. 


paronomastic 
paronomastic (par’6-n$-mas’tik), a. 


nomasia + -ast-c.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of paronomasia; consisting ina play upon 
words; punning. 
paronomastical (par’6-n6-mas’ti-kal), a. [< 
parcnomas + -al.] Same as paronomastic. 
. H. More, To the Seven Churches, Pref. 
paronomasy (par-d-nom’a-si), n. [= F. paro- 
nomasie = Sp. Pg. It. paronomasia, < L. paro- 
nomasia, & pun: see paronomasia. | Same as 
paronomasia. 
Marry, we must not or riot too much with them, as 
in paronomasies. pes B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
paronychia! (par-6-nik’i-i), n. [= F. parony- 
chie, whitlow, = Hs paroniquia, whitlow-grass, 
= Pg. panaricio = It. paronichia,< L. paronychia, 
ML. also, after It., etc., panaricio, < Gr. rapwrv- 
xia, @ whitlow, < apa, beside, + dvvF (dvvz-), 
nail: see onyx. Cf. onychia.] 1. In pathol., in- 
flammation about the nail; whitlow.—2. [cap.] 
(NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 1815).] A genus of apet- 
alous plants of the order Illecebracee, type of 
the tribe Paronychiex, known by the involu- 
crate calyx of five hooded segments, each witha 


horn, point, or awn on the back. There are about 
45 es, of warm and temperate climates— Arabia, the 
Mediterranean region, and America. They aresmal] erect 
or spreading herbs, usually dichotomously branched, with 


Flowering Plant of Whitlowwort (Paronychia dichetoma). 
a, a flower, showing the calyx; 4, a flower, longitudinal sect: 
rede fi part of the calyx, the bristle-like petals, the stamens, a 


narrow op te leaves, and conspicuous shining silvery 
stipules. Their minute flowers are usually hidden be- 
tween the stipules in dense axillary clusters. The genus 
has the eonee names of natlwort and whitlowwort. The 
flowers of P. argentea and P. capitata furnish an article 
known as Arabian or Algerian tea (which see, under tea 
P. the silver chick weed, or, as recently named, 
silverhead, is a scarce rock-loving species found in the 
mountains of the eastern United States, rendered beautiful 
by numerous small silvery heads covering its bushy top. 
aronychia?, ». Plural of paronychium. 
aronyeMaces (par-6-nik-i-&’s6-6), . pl. 
(Lindley, 1845), < L. paronychia (see parony- 
chia!) + -acew.] Same as Paronychiex. 
paro chial (par-6-nik’i-al), a. [« paronychia 
-a 


l.] Having the character of paronychia. 
Paronychiesx (pir’6-ni-ki’é-6), n. pl. L., < 
Paronychia + -ex.] Atribe of plants o 


] 
order Illecebracez, distinguished hy the annu- parorchis 


lar embryo, scarious stipules, and involucrate 

bracts, and including 9 genera, of which Paro- 

nychia and Anychia are the best-known. Also 
aronychiaces. 


Ee Ge can n.; pl. paro- parosmia (pa-ros’mi-i), n. 
°3 


nychia (-ii). < Gr. rapé, beside, + NL. 
onychium. Cf. paronychial.] in entom., & bris- 


paroquet-b 


(NL. paroral (pa-ro’ral), a. 


f the parorchid osstena) n. 
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(< paro- paronymic (par-6-nim’ik), a. [< paronym + -ic.] Parotia (pa-rd’ti-i), 2. 


Of, or of the nature of, a paronym; parony- 
mous. 

paronymization (pa-ron’i-mi-zé’shon), n. [< 
paronymize + -ation.] The formation of paro- 
nyms. Also spelled paronymisation. 

The names. . . be given an English aspect by parony- 

‘ Proc, Amer, Assoc. Adv. Sci., July, 1885, p. 529. 

The application of the principle of nymy ina given 
case is Se epedacts “and the word fe said to be coe 
mized. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, V 519. 
paronymize (pa-ron’i-miz), v. .; pret. and pp. 

paronymized, ppr. paronymizing. ([< paronym 

+ -ize.] To transform or convert into a paro- 

nym, as & word; render paronymous. Also 
spelled paronymise. 

The Latin words are commonly paronymized rather than 
translated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms, e. g. 
pedunculus is Anglicized as peduncle, not footlet. 

Nation, July 18, 1889. 

paronymous (pa-ron’i-mus),a@. ([< Gr. mapé- 

vupoc, derivative: see paronym.) 1. Having the 

same derivation; allied in origin; radically al- 

lied; conjugate: as, wise, wisely, wisdom ; man, 
manhood, mankind. 

To pairs of words derived from the same root, and dif- 
fhe epithet conjugste; or. mere rarely, that of parong. 
mouE” "arth, ‘Lecta. on the Eng. Lang., xxvi. 
2. Having te same or a like sound, but differ- 
ing in orthography and signification: as, au, 
awl; ball, bawl; hair, hare.-—3. Derived from 
a word in another language with some slight 
modification of form. e paronym, 2. 

paronymy (pa-ron’i-mi), n. [< F. paronymie, 
<« Gr. zapwvupia, derivation, inflection, <¢ 7a 
vupog, derivative: see paronym, paronymous. } 

1, The quality of being paronymous.— 2, The 

formation of a word from a word of another lan- 

e by change of termination or other slight 
modification; the principle involved in such 
transference of words from one language to an- 
other; homosynonymy; isonymy. 

The relation between the Latin pons and the French 

nt is one of paronymy ; but between pons and the Eng- 

ish bridge it is one of mpreceine sf 

Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIIL 519. 
odphoritis -6-of-6-ri’tis), n. [< pa- 
poe Noron + Mie heat in the polgh 
bor rs of the ee i” 

arodphoron (par-6-of’6-ron), n.; pl. parod; 
sf Crh). INL. < Gr. rapd, beside, i NG oapho- 
oe a. v.] A vestige of the urinary part of the 

Wolffian body in the female, scr eponeine to 

the organ of Giraldés in the male. It consists 
of scattered tubular remnants, situated in the 
broad ligament, nearer the uterus than is the 
parovarium. 

paropsis (pa-rop’sis),n. [NL.,<Gr. rapé, beside, 

+ dxKx¢, waton:) Disorder of si ht-perception. 
paroptesis per ope 5), n. (NL.,< Gr. wapézr- 

tho, & half-roasting, < apd, beside, near, + 

émrnoc, & roasting, < ozray, roast. ] Bee meta- 
morpht. 


ism. 
oquet (par’d-ket), n. Same as parrakeet. 
ur (par’0-ket-bér), 7. y plant of 
the genus Triumfetta, the name alluding to the 
echinate capsule. Also burweed. ([Jamaica.] 
[< Gr. mapd, beside, + 
L. os (or-), mouth, + -al.] Situated at the 
side of the mouth or oral aperture: specifical- 
ly applied to the fringe of cilia at the side of 
the adoral series in some infusorians, as the 
Oxytrichide. 
Same as parorchis. 
pa-ror’kis), n.; pl. parorchides (-ki- 
déz). [NL., < Gr. rapé, beside, + dpzc, a tes- 
ticle.) The epididymis. 
The vasa efferentia pass to a parorchis. 
Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 617. 
(NL., < Gr. apd, 

beside, + dcu4, smell.J In pathol., a perversion 
of the sense of smell; olfactory illusion. 


tle-like organ on the onychium, between the un- parosmis (pa-ros’mis),n. [NL.: see parosmia.] 


Sap or terminal claws of the foot: there may Same as parosmia. 
e parosphrosis (par-os-fré’sis), 7. 


one or more to each tarsus. 
paronym (par’6-nim),”. [Also paronyme; < F. 


paronyme,< Gr. tapévunoc, derivative: see pa- 


(NL., <¢ Gr. 
mapa, beside, + dc¢proc, smell.] Same as pa- 
rosmta. 


ronymous.)] 1. A word which is a derivative parosteosis (pa-ros-té-0’sis), n. ; = parosteoses 


from another. 


Plato was determined to preserve the dignified associa- 
tions of Be and its paronyms for the abateact studies 
he delighted to honor. Amer, Jour. P. +» LX. 290. 
2. A word of one sre 2g 
word of another with only a difference of ter- 
mination or other slight change, as English 
canal for the Latin canalis: opposed to hetero- 
nym, 


which translates a parostia (pa-ros’ti-i), 7. 


(-86z). [NL.,< Gr. rapd, beside, + doréov, bone, 
+ -osis. Cf. osteosis.] The development of bone 
in integument; dermal ossification, or a dermal] 


bone. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. apd, be- 


side, + dcréov, bone.] Defective or disordered 
ossification. 
parostosis (par-os-t0’sis), n. Same as paros- 


Pp ‘ 
parotic (pa-rot’ik), a. 


parotid 


(NL., < L. parotis, the 
and: see parotts.) A genus of para- 


ae 
ise-birds of the family Paradiseidz, founded 


by Vieillot in 1816. Th ies is P. sexpennis, th 
siz-shafted bird of paraillae, a called from the cheer naira 
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Six-shafted Paradise-bird (Pavrotia sexpennts). 


of spatulate feathers which spring from the head. The 
Lary a lustrous-black set off with an iridescent breast- 
Rivas 
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cing golden-bronze and steel-blue. It inhabits 


[< Gr. mapa, beside, + 
otc (aT-) = E. ear. Cf. parotis.] Situated about 
the outer ear; auricular: as, the parotic region ; 
the parotic cartil of some reptiles.— Parotic 
process. See the quotation. 

In the great majority of the Lacertilia (as in the Che- 
lonia), the side-walls of the skull, in the region of the ear, 
are produced into two broad and long parole processes, 
into the composition of which the opisthotic, occipital, 
and prodtic bones enter. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 189. 


parotid (pa-rot’id), n. anda. (=F. parotide = 


Sp. parotida = Fe. parotida = It. parotide, < 
L. parotis (parotid-), < Gr. wapurig (xapwrid-), 
the parotid gland: 
see parotis.] I.n.1. 
The parotid gland,a 
lobulated racemose 
grauc situated near 
he ear, secreting 8a- 
liva, which is poured 
into the mouth bya 
Peon duct. In man 
the parotid is much the 
largest of the three pairs 
of salivary glands, and is 
deeply situated near the 
Sarin the recess behind 
and partly within the 
ramus of the jaw. Its 
duct, called e duct 
of Stenson, runs across 
the cheek horizontally, 
pierces the buccinator muscle, and discharges saliva into 
the mouth opposite the second upper molar tooth. See 
also cut under salivary. 
2. In many types of ancient Greek helmets, an 
ear-guard or side-guard, a piece on either side 


Parotid, or Parotid Gland. 


Parotid.— Head of athens! ae ce geonnds N aeisaale, N sohen: 
of the helmet arranged to shield the ear and the 


side of the head by stopping a downward blow. 
Sometimes it was a rigid piece or wing projecting diago- 
pally upward from the helmet; sometimes it was hinged 


parotid 


re arte turn up out of the way when not required for pro- 
on. 

II. a. Situated beside the ear; parotic or 
parotoid.— Parotid arteries, small branches of the 
external carotid to the tid gland.— Parotid duct, 
the duct of the parotid gland. Also called Stenson’s duct, 
from Nil Stenson or Nicolaus Stenonianus, and frequent- 
ly Stenonian or Steno’s duct. See cut under parotid. 
— tid gland. See I., 1—Parotid lymphatic 

ds, three or four smal] glands situated beneath the 
parotid fascia, and more or less embedded in the substance 
of the parotid salivary gland: the largest lies immedi- 
ately in front of the tragus of the ear.— Parotid nerves, 
branches of the auriculotemporal nerve, supplying the 


paroxysmal (par-ok-siz’mal), a. 


paroxysmally (par-ok-siz’mal-i), adv. 


paro: 
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= Sp. Pg. pa- 
rozismal; as paroxysm + -al.] Pertaining to 
or marked by paroxysm; caused by paroxysms 


or convulsions of nature.— Paroxysmal fever. 
See fever|. In 
a 


paroxysmal manner; by paroxysms. 
c (par-ok-siz’mik), a. [< paroxysm 
+ -ic.] Characterized or accompanied by par- 
oxysm; resembling a paroxysm; coming by 
violent fits and starts; spasmodic. 

They [modern poets] fancy that they honour inspiration 


parquette, n. and a. 
parr, 


parraqua 


pieces are nearly always bounded by straight lines, and 
the patterns are simple; there are many different ways 
of uniting the different pieces and of securing the whole 
together. See quotation under parquet, 4. 
See parquet. 

ar (pir), 7. aad so called from the 
cross-bars (parr-marks) on its sides: see par!.] 
1. A young salmon having dark cross-bars and 


aN ee shag veins, tributaries of the facial p, supposing it to be only extraordinary ind Per oruantc. 
2 e - e re A n : : 
parotiditis (pa-rot-i-di’tis), n. (NL., < parotis ingsley, Locke, xv 


paroxytone (par-ok’si-tén), a. and ». ([< Gr. 
taposuTovoc, with the acute accent on the penul- 
tima, < wapd, beside, + ofiTorec, having the ac- 
cent on the last syllable: see orytone.) I. a. 


( parotid.) + -itis.] Inflammation of the parotid 
gland. See mumps. Also called parotitis. 
parotion (pa-ré’ti-on), . (Gr. mapériov: see 


Parr (Salmo salar). 


parotis.) In Gr. archzol., a covering or orna- 
ment for the ear; a parotid. 

parotis (pa-ro’tis), n. ([NL., < L. parotis, < Gr. 
mwapwric, & gland beside the ear, the parotid 


In Gr. gram., having, or characterized by, an 
acute accent on the penultimate syllable. The 


epithet paroxytone is sometimes applied to words in Eng- 
lish and other languages which do not have the distinc- 


ots on the sides, not yet ready to go down to 
the sea; a brandling. A parr becomes, in the 
next stage of growth, a smolt. 


The ruthless pike intent on war, 
The silver eel, and mottled par 


tion of acute and circumflex accent as in Greek, in the 
sense of accented on the penultimate syllable. 


II, x. In Gr. gram., a word which has an 
acute accent on the penultimate syllable. 
Not afew parorytones with short ultima, which likewise 
end with a middle tone. J. Hadley, Essays, p. 123. 
paroxytone (par-ok’si-ton), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
parozytoned, ppr. paroxytoning. K Gr. mapogv- 
Tovey, put the acute accent on the penultima: 


gland, or rather a tumor of the parotid gland, 
also the lobe of the ear, < apd, beside, + ot¢ 
(or-) = BK. earl.) Same as parotid. 
parotitic (par-6-tit’ik), a. [< parotitis + -ic.] 
Affected with parotitis; having the mumps. 
parotitis (par-0-ti’tis), n. [NL., < parotis (see 
parotis) + -itis.] Same as Dhara 
parotoid (pa-r6’toid), a. an [< Gr. rapuric, 


Ode to Leven-Water (H. Clinker), il. 82. (Davies.) 


‘“‘Eachin resembles Conachar,” said the Glover, ‘no 
more than a salmon resembles a par, though men say they 
are the same fish in a different state.” 

Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, xxix. 


2. By extension, the young of some other fishes, 
as the codfish, of corresponding age. 
Parra (par’a),». (NL.,< L. parra, a barn-owl.] 


the parotid gland (see parotid), + eldoc, form.] 
I. a. Resembling a parotid; specifically, in her- 
pet., noting certain cutaneous glands. See II. 
They (cutaneous glands] may be aggregated {n a mass 
behind the eye and above the tympanum oneach side, form- 
ing the so-called parofoid glands, as in the common toad. 
Mivart, Elem. Anat., p. 488. 

II, ». One of the cutaneous glands which 
form a warty mass or excrescence near the ex- 


Pp. Parotoid Gland of a Toad ( Bufo americanns). 


ternal ear or tympanum of some batrachians, 
as toads. They areoften of great size, and their presence, 
absence, or other variations furnish zodlogical characters. 
The parotoids are not like parotids. Often wrongly spelled 
paratoid. See also cut under agua-toad. 
parovarian (par-6-va’ri-an), a. [< NL. paro- 
varium + =a) Existing or occurring in the 
neighborhood of the ovary; of the nature of or 
pertaining to the parovarium. 
parovarium eee) n.; pl. parovaria 
(-#). [NL., «Gr. wapd, beside, + NL. ovarium, 
q- v.] A vestige of the Wolffian pore in the 
emale, corresponding to the vasa efferentia 
and coni vasculosi of the male. It consists of a 
group of scattered, closed tubules, lying transversely be- 
tween the Fallopian tube and the ovary, and united by a 
longitudinai tube of larger size, prolonged for some dis- 
tance downward in the broad ligament. It represents the 
sexual part of the Wolffian hody. See also pA age tig 
Also called paroartum, epodphoron, organ of osenmiiller. 
paroxysm (par’ok-sizm), n. [« F. paroxysme = 
Sp. Pg. parorismo = It. parossismo, parosismo, 
< . parorysmus, ¢ Gr. mapofvoyzdc, irritation, 
the severe fit of adisease, < tapogivery, sharpen, 
irritate, < apd, beside, + ogiverv, sharpen, < oft, 
sharp.] 1. In med., a fit of any disease; peri- 
odical exacerbation of a disease. 
A paroryem of asthma, when once established, lasts from 
half an hour to several days. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 91. 


Hence—2, Any sudden and violent action; 
spasmodic affection or action; convulsion; fit. 


I will not run into a paroxyem of citations again in this 
point. Milton, Reformation in Eng., £. 


He attempted, by affected fits of poetical fury, to brin 
ona real paroxysm ; and, like them, he got nothing bu 
his distortions for his pains. Macaulay, Dryden. 


But man begins life helpless. The babe is in parozysms 
of fear the moment its nurse leaves it alone. 
. . Emerson, Courage. 
3. Figuratively, a quarrel. 


 Praaniry contention happening here was that par- 
etwixt Paul and Barnabas 


The 
onysm : 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight, IV. i. 29. (Davies.) 


paroxytonic (par-ok-si-ton‘ik), a. jacan 
tone, a., + -ic.] Composed of paroxytone words. parrakeet (par’a-két), n. 


parquet (pir-ket’), x. and a. 


parquet (pir-ket’), v. 


parque 


parquoeterie (pir-ket-e-ré’), n. 


parque 


see parozrytone, a.) To write or pronounce with 
an acute accent on the penultimate: as, to 
parozytone a word. 

[< paroxy- 


As regards the tonic accent and the treatment of the 
vowels which come after it, Castilian may be said to be 


essentially a parozytonic language. 
Encyc. Brit., XXII. 349. 


[Also parquette ; 
< F. parquet, an inclosure, inclosed space, as 
in a theater, court (bar), ete., a locker, back (of 
a mirror), inlaid floor, etc., dim. of pare, an in- 
closure, park: see park.] I, n. 1. Properly, 
that part of the auditorium of a theater which 
extends from the usual station of the musi- 
cians, in front of the stage, to the parterre, 
which is the part of the floor beneath the gal- 
leries; the former pit of an English theater 
(pit now being often used in a new sense, equiv- 
alent to parterre), or the orchestra of a French 


theater. In the United States the word is somewhat 

loosely used, being sometimes applied to the entire floor, 

aa eh es toa section differently bounded from that above 
esc : 


2. In French law: (a) The magistrates who are 
charged with the conduct of proceedings in 
criminal cases and misdemeanors. (b) The 
space in a court-room between the quases 
bench and the seats of the counsel. [French 
usage.]—3. That part of the floor of a bourse 
which is reserved for the titular stockbrokers. 
{French usage. ]—4. Same as parquetry. 

The term cet was originally applied to floors which 
were framed in compartments of about three feet square, 
each divided into small square or lozenge panels, with the 

anels grooved in so as to be flush on the upper surface. 

ow the term covers four methods of laying them, and may 

include any desired pattern or number of colored woods. 

Art Age, IV. 46. 

‘i II. a. Composed of parquetry: as, a parquet 

oor. 

is nde and pp. parquet- 

ted, ppr. parquetting. if F. parqueter, floor, ¢ 

parquet, an inlaid floor: see parquet.] To form 

or work in parquetry; inlay in wood arranged 
in a pattern. 

One room parquetted with yew, which I lik’d well. 

Evelyn, Diary, April 18, 1680. 
@ (par’ket-aj), n. [< F. parquetage, 
flooring, < parqueter, floor, < parquet, an inlaid 
floor: see parquet.) Sameasparquetry. Fair- 
holt. 


quetry.] Same as par- __.. 
quetry. eer 
Marqueterie and Par- | \ | 
terie Library and Draw- 
ng-Room Tables. 
Athenzum, No. 8240, p. 
(727. 


(pir’ket- 
ri),n. (<F. parquete- 
rie, the making of in- 
laid flooring, inlaid 
flooring, < parqueter, 
floor with small pieces 
of wood fitted toge- 
ther: see parquetage.] A mosaic of woodwork 
used for floors, wainscoting, and the like. The 


4& | parral (par’al), 2. 
~\) pa 


The typical genus of Parride, having the wing 
ee ,and naked skin-flaps about the base of 
the bill; the jacanas: synonymous with Jacana. 
See cut under jacana. 
[Also parakeet, and 
parakeeto, paraquito, paraquita, also, after F., 
paroquet, parroquet, paraquet, perroquet, < F. 
perroquet, OF. also parroquet = It. parroc- 
chetto, perrocchetto, parrucchetto; < Sp. Pg. 
periquito, dim. of Sp. not Pg.) perico, a par- 
rot; appar. lit. ‘little Peter,’ < Pedro, ¢ L. Pe- 
trus, Peter, < Gr. Tlérpoc, Peter, rérpoc, a rock: 
see pier, and cf. petrell, Cf.also parrot.) 1. A 
ee especially, a small parrot; one of many 
ifferent birds of the family Pstttacide dis- 
tinguished from macaws, cockatoos, lories, and 
certain parrots proper. The parrots most frequent- 
ly called parrakeets are undersized, with com tively 
ender body and long cuneate tail, as those of the genera 
Palzornis, Platycercus, Pezoporus, Melopsittacus, Luphe- 
ma, Nymphicua, etc., of the Old World, and Conurus of 


the New. They are thus distinguished from the larger, 
heavy-bodied parrots with short tails, as species of Pstt- 


Ground-parrakeet (Pesoporus formosus). 


tacus proper. The common parrakeet of the United States 
is Conurus carolinensis, green varied with red and yellow. 
The commonest parrakeet in India is the rose-ringed, 
Palaornis torquatus. The rosella or nonpareil parrakeet 
is Platycercus eximius, a V beautiful bird, chiefly red 
and blue. Nymphicus nore-hollandiza is the crested par- 
rakeet, or parrakeet-cockatoo. Ground-parrakeets are Aus- 
tralian species of Pe as P. formosus. Grass-parra- 
keets belong to the genus Euphema. The warbling or 
zebra grass-parrakeet is Melopstttacus undulatus. Hang- 
ing- keets are certain lories. (See .) Various 
lovebirds are often called parrakeets. See the technical 
names. See also cuts under Agapornis, Conurus, corella, 
Euphema, and Melopsittacus. 


I would not give my Paroquet 
For all the Doves that ever flew. 
Prior, The Dove, st. 23. 


2. A fish of the genus Crenilabrus; a parrot- 
Wrasse. 

Some Crenilabri are so brilliant that they are called in 
Rome Papagelli or Parrakeets. 

Richardson, Museum Nat. Hist., p. 119. 

Same as parrel, 2. 

rraqua (par’a-kwa), . [S. Amer. name of 
the bird called Phasianus motmot by Gmelin, 
and P. parraqua by Latham.) A guan of the 
genus Oritalida. The Texan parraqua is the 
chachalaca. See cut under guan. 


par-rational 


par-rational (piér-rash’on-al), a. 
equal, + rationalis, rational.] Equally reason- 
able. ([Rare.] 


I know no difference in these Essentialls, between Mon- parrock (par’ok), n. 


archies, Aristocracies, or Democracies; the rule will be 
found par-rationall, say Schoolmen and Pretorians what 
they will N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 55. 


parrel (par’el),». 1+. Same as parte The 

rope or chain by which the middle of a yard is 
fastened to the mast; a breast-rope or breast- 
chain. Also parral. 


The parrels, lifta, and clue lines soon are gone; 
Topp’d and unrigg'd, they a the back stays run. 


<« L. par, parr-marks (pir’mirks), n. pl. 
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The appear- 
ance of ecross-bars on salmon-fry about two 
months old. Norris. See cut at parr, 
[< ME. parrok, < AS8. 
pearroc, park: see park. Cf. paddock?.) 1. 
An inclosure; a park; a croft or small field. 
(Prov. Eng.] 

Parrocke, a lytell parke, parquet. Palegrave. 
2t. See the quotation. 


When the bayliff or beadle of the Lord held a mee 
to take an account of rents and pannage in the weilds 


Kent, such meeting was called a poe 
ennett MS. (Halliwell.) 


parrotry 


And wandring thus certain daies in these unknowen 
Re hunger consialner vs to eate hides, cats and dogs, 

ce, rats, parrots, and munkies. 
Hakiuyt's Voyages, IIL. 473. 


Hence—2. A mere repeater of the words or 


actions of another.—Fir-tree parrot. See Ar-tree. 
(See also sea-parrot.) 


parrot (par’ot), 7. [< parrot, 2.) I. trans. To 


say or repeat by rote or not understandingly, 
like a parrot; repeat mechanically; also, to 
imitate like a parrot. 

The verb experience is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean 


Alford, altogether objectionable. 
F. Hall, False Philol, p. 31. 


: ; CHONETS SR WEOLE parrockt (par’ok), v. t [« ME. parroken, par- 
3. In arch., a chimney-piece; the ornaments rokken ; < parrock,n. Cf. park,v.] To inclose 


or dressing of a fireplace.—Parrel-lashing, the or shut in; park. 
lashing by which the two eyes of a rope parrel are Bec! > P 


II. tntrans. 1. To chatter as a parrot. 


Put you in mind in whose presence you stand; if you 
parrot to me long— go to. Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 5. 


Paul primus heremita hadde hym-selue, ° 
together. That pen 1 2. To repeat, parrot-like, what one has heard 
parrel}, v.¢. A variant of parei}. po maayehe ee ee (> Lk or been taught. 


parrel-rope (par’el-rop), n. Same as parrel, 2: 
parrel-truck (par’el-truk), ». Small wooden parrot (par’ot), x. (Formerly also parrote, 


balls strung on the jaw-rope of a gaff or the : ee . 
parrel of a yard to obviate friction in hoist- gro aon Ci Peeee biceet ee es 
ing. err , 
parrhesia (pa-ré’si-é), 2. [NL., < Gr. wapppsia, ae = ea : oe ef Sp. plsctnaestn 
frankness, Rape Peele) # pio, speech, < peir, yor y uit. E. parrakeet: see parrakeet. Cf. pet- 
flow, épeiv, say. ] rhet., frankness or boldness rell, mag}, magpie, jack!, 10, jackdaw, robin, 
of speech; reprehension; rebuke. __ etc., names of birds from names of persons. ] 
parrhesy (par’6-si),”. (<« NL. parrhesia.] Same / 


é 1. Any bird of the family Psittacidz or order 
p. 274, esia. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, pyistaci ; a@ zygodactyl scansorial bird with a 


a a k al. which crepitates while burnin » 28 cannel-coal. 

parricidal (par ord); a. [= Pg. parricidal oe re ane nee ea Bul Sida oe theareciae: calied PATTot-crossbill (par’ot-krde*bil), n. A kind 
= It. parricidiale, <¢ L. parricidalis, also Dae cockaloos, macatcs, parrakeets, lories, and by many other of parrot-finch, Loxia pityopsittacus. 

cidialis, < parricida, a parricide: see parricide!. ] parroter (par’ ot-¢r), x. One who merely repeats 

1. Of oy pesane to poeeee ; involving the what has been learned by rote; one who servile- 

crime of murdering a parent. 


ly adopts the language or opinions of others. 
A war with England would be bold at least, eet r- 
ricidal, Su ations. 


Passages of great musical effect, metrical bravuras, are 
absolutely vulgarized by too perpetual a parroting. 
De Quincey, Style, fli. 
parrotbeak (par’ot-bék), n. A plant of the 
genus Clianthus, especially C. puntceus. 
parrot-bill (par’ot-bil), ». A form of the mar- 
tel-de-fer, similar to the falcon-bill. 
parrot-builfinch (par’ot-bal’finch), ». Any 
Asiatic bird of the genus Paradoxornis: so 
called from the character of the bill. 
parrot-coal (par’ot-k6l), n. A variety of coal 


parroquet (par’d-ket), n. Same as parrakeet. 


erico, & par- 


The sons of eminent fathers, who have spared no pains 


, mner, True Grandeur of Ltd ear tecca ee 80 riba earl ner basil of 
‘ es wha ave learnt, inca e of using their minds ex- 
2. Guilty of parricide. cept in the furrows traced for them. 


J. S. Mill, Autobiography, p. 31. 


parrot-finch (par’ot-finch), n. A fringilline 

=~ hird of the genus Lozia; one of the crossbills 
called fir-tree parrots. There is something suggestive 
of a parrot in the manners of these birds and the way they 
handle seeds with their peculiar Pai one of them, Lozia 


pityopsittacus, is the parrot-crossb 

parrot-fish (par’ot-fish), n. A name given to 
various fishes, principally of the families Labri- 
dz and Scaride, on account of their colors or the 
shape of their jaws. (a) The species generally of the 


On brothers’ and on fathers’ a ed beds 
The killers lay their parrictdal heads. 
May, tr. of Lucan, vii. 
parricide! (par’i-sid), ». [Formerly also pari- 
cide ; < F. parricide = Sp. Pg. It. parricida, ¢ L. 
parricida, a murderer of one’s father or mother, 
or of a near relative, or of the chief magistrate 
or a free citizen, a murderer, assassin, OL. 
paricidas; prob. an assimilated form (with ex- 
tended meaning) of “patricida, ned (patr-) 
father, + -cida, < cxdere, kill. . patricidel. 
1. One who murders his father or mother. 
I told him the revenging gods 


’Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend. 
hak., Lear, il 1. 48. 


Witch! parricide! 
For thou, in taking leave of modesty, 
Hast kill’d thy father, and his honour lost. 


Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 4. 


Britain her Safety to your Guidance owns, 
That she can seprate Parricides from Sons. 
Prior, Presented to the King (1696). 


2. One who murders any ancestor or any one 
to whom he owes reverence; also, in old use, 
one who kills his child. 


And thus was Solyman murderer and parricide of his own 
sonnes: which was in the yeare of our Lord 1552, 
Foxe, Martyrs, p. 608. 
Wo moet earnestly request your Majesty That deserved 
Punishment may be a senatnae inflic upon those Parri- 
cides, .. . who have not only presum’d to wound our selves 
through his sides, but have also dar’d to stab as it were to 
the very Heart your Faith of Word and Royal Honour. 
Milton, Letters of State, June 28, 1650, 


parricide? (par’i-sid), n. [« F. parricide = Sp. 
Pg. It. parricidio, < L. parricidium, the murder 
of one’s father, < pater, father, + -cidium, < cz- 
dere, kill. Cf. parricide!.] The murder of a 
parent or of one to whom reverence is due. 
We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow’d 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide. Shak., Macbeth, fii. 1. 82. 
By the Roman law parvicide, or the murder of one’s pa- 
rents or children, was punished in a much severer manner 


than any other kind of homicide. 
Com., IV. xiv. 


parricidioust (par-i-sid’i-us), a. [« L. parri- 
cidium, parricide (see parricide2), + -ous.] Same 
as parricidal. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 16. 
Parridz (par’i-dé), n. pl. (NL.,< Parra + 
dz.| <A family of charadriomorphic gralla- 
torial birds, named from the genus Parra; the 
jacanas and their allies. It is characterized by the 
extreme development of the toes, and especially of the 
claws, which results in aspread of foot enabling the birds 
to run with ease over the floating vegetation of the marsh- 
es and swamps which they inhabit. Parra or Jacana is 
the American representative of the family: Old World 
forms are Metopodius, Hydralector, and Hydrophasianus. 
See cuts under Hydrophasianus and jacana. 

parritch, parridge, n. Dialectal (Scotch) forms 
of porridge. 


Gray Parrot (Psitlacss erythacns). 


more specific names. When used in a stricter sense, it 
usually refers to Old World birds of moderate or rather 
e size, of stout build, with strong beak, fleshy tongue, 
and short square tail, as in the restricted genus Pesittacus, 
of which the African P. erythacus, of a gray color with a 
bright-red tail, is a characteristic example and one of the 
commonest of cage-birds. The natural cries of parrots 
are, as a rule, extremely loud and harsh; but many of the 
fleshy-tongued species can be taught to articulate words 
and even sentences in a perfectly intelligiblemanner. Most 
parrots are expert climbers, and in pera oling about use 
the bill as well as the feet, the upper mandible being pecu- 
liarly movable. The tongue in some species is also used 
as an A Sp of touch, almost of prehension, ne pa 
often held and handled between the tip of the tongue an 
the hook of the beak. These birds are mostly vegetarian, 
feeding upon seeds and especially soft fruits, but some 
are carnivorous. Their temper is uncertain, though sevV- 
eral kinds exhibit the most affectionate and gentle dispo- 
sition, at least toward one another. In size and shape 
parrots differ tly, more than is usual among the of 
resentatives of any one family of birds: some of the small 
est species are no larger than sparrows, as those of the 
genus Nasiterna, while the great macaws attain a length of 
about three feet. Their coloration is equally diversified : 
some are black or gray ; some are snowy-white; green is 
the most characteristic color; yellow, red, and blue, often 
of the most brilliant tone, are very common; and many 
te are variegated with all these colors. The sexes 
are usually colored alike. Gaudiness of coloration reaches 
its extreme in the macaws, while the most beautiful and 
dainty tinting is common ey 3 the lories, and plain or 
somber shades are exceptional throughout the order. Of 
arrots of all kinds there are about 350 species, classed in 
m 26 to 100 genera according to the views of different 
ornithologists. They abound in all tropical countries, 
but seldom extend into tem te countries, except Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. In round numbers, the geo- 
graphical distribution of parrots is as follows : America is 
richest in species, having 150, only one of which occurs 
in the United States, though two or three others come 
nearly or quite to the Mexican border; the Moluccas and 
Papuan islands have 80 species, Australia 60, and Polynesia 
30; 25 are African; and 20 are peculiar to Asia. See also 
cuts under cockatoo, Conurus, corella, Euphema, macaw, 
M 1 and parrakect. 
I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into si- 


Jence, and discourse grow commendable in none only but 
hak., M. of V., iif. 5. 51. 


parrot-greenfinch (par’ot-grén’finch), n. 


parrotize (par’ot-iz), v. 4. ; 


The Parrot-fish Scarns sguadidus. 


family Scarid#, common in tropical seas. (>) Various spe- 
cies of the Jabroid genus Labrichthys, e fally L. peitta- 
cula (New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia). (c) Species of 
the labroid genus Platyglossus, especially P. radsatus, the 
blue pero na (Florida), also called bluefish and doncelia. 
See bluefish,5. (d) A blennioid fish, the shanny, Blenntus 
pholis (Ireland). (e) One of certain gymnodonts. See Gynt 
nodontes and rabbit-jfish. 


parrot-flower (par’ot-flou’ér), n. See herb-lily. 
parrot-green (par’ot-grén),. A rather yellow- 


ish green of high chroma but somewhat reduced 
luminosity, having a rich effect. 
A 


book-name of Psittirostra psittacea, a kind of 
sunbird inhabiting the Sandwich Islands. See 
Pesittirostra. 

pret. and pp. par- 
rotized, ppr. parrotizing. [< parrot + 4ze.] To 
speak as a parrot; become like a parrot. [Rare.] 


He that to Parrots speaks must parrotize. 
N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 26. 


parrot [awyer (par’ot-lA’yér), n. A lawyer who 


servilely echoes his clients’ opinions. [Rare.] 


They have their ban-dogs ean solicitors, parrot- 
lawyers, that are their prope es and mere tranks, where- 
by they inform and plead before justice againat justice. 

Rev, T, Adams, Works, 1. 16. 


parrotry (par’ot-ri), n. (< parrot + -ry.] The 


habit or act of parroting; imitation, as by a 
parrot, of words; especially, servile imitation. 


Confessions of sin so rollicking and glib as to denote a 
wholly unsubdued natural force within, and avouch them- 
selves a mere unprincipled gp eal of sacred utterances. 

H. James, Subs. and Shad., p. 182. 


Men... agreed in forswearing.. . the supine athe 
ry which had formed so important an ingredient of their 
education. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 150. 


parrot’s-bill 


parrot’s-bill (par’ots-bil), n. 
genus Clianthus. 

Parrott gun. See gun}. 

parrot-weed (par’ot-wéd), 2. 
conia frutescens of tropical America. 
Indies. ] 

parrot-wrasse (par’ot-ras), . <A labroid par- 
rot-fish: so called from the parrot-like beak and 
gaudy coloration. 

parry (par’i), ».; pl. parries (-iz). [Formerly 
parree; (OF. paree, preparation, ceremony, pa- 
rade (= It. parata, f., a defense), < ML. parata, 
preparation, parade, fem. of L. paratus, pp. of 

arare, prepare, get ready, ML. ward off, guard, 


The plant Boc- 
[West 


Parseeism (piir’s6-izm), n. 
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A plant of the Parsee, Parsi (piir’sé), n. and a. [Hind. Parsi 


= Ar. Farsi, ¢ Pers, Parsi, a Persian, < Pars 
(> Ar. Fars), Persia: see Persian.) I, n. One of 
the descendants of those Persians who settled 
in India about the end of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century in order to es- 
cape Mohammedan persecution, and who still 
retain their ancient religion, now called Zoro- 
astrianism. See Gueber. 
II. a. Of or relating to the Parsees or their 
doctrines or customs. 
(< Parsee + -ism.] 


The religion and customs of the Parsees. See 
Zoroastrianism. 


efend, ete.: see parel. Cf. parade. ] 1. A de- parser (piir’sér),”. [<parsel + -er1.] One who 


fensive movement in fencing. 


He was met by an irreproachable parry, but there was 
no riposte. 


Fencing (Badminton Library), p. 27. parsil 


arses. 
arsi, n. anda. See Pdrsee. 
(par’sil), ». An obsolete or dialectal 


2. A fencing-bout; hence, a brilliant attack form of parsley. Halliwell. 


and defense of any kind. 


Mr. George Jefferies and one of the prisoner’s witnesses 
had a parree of wit. 
Roger North, Examen, p. 589. (Davies.) 


parry (par’i), v.; pret. and pp. parricd, ppr. 
parrying. [< parry, n.] J. trans. 1. To turn 
aside; ward off: as, to parry a thrust or a blow, 
or an inquisitive question. 
He lifts his shield, and parries with his steel 


The strokes he sees the adverse weapon deal. 
oole, tr. of Ariosto’s Orlando Furivso, xlv. 


The evil you contend with has taken alarming propor- 
tions, and you still content yourself with parryiny the 
blows it aims, but, as if enchanted, abstain from striking 
at the cause. Emerson, Amer. Civilization. 


2. To avoid; evade. 


Bigotry ... 
Mighty to parry and push by God’s word 
With senseless noise. Corper, Hope, 1, 659. 


The French government has parried the payment of our 
claims. Everett. 


II. tntrans. To act on the defensive, as in 
warding off a thrust or an argument; fence. 


Parry, villain, traitor ! 
What doost thou with that dagge? 
Heywood, If you Know not me, ii. 


With learned Skill, now push, now parr. 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. wor, Alma, ifi. 

If we cannot parry, ... we can strike; if we cannot 
keep our own lands from being ravaged, we can ravage 
the lands of the enemy. Ircing, Granada, p. 75. 


The strongest of the two duellists . . . bore down upon 
his end dal with a terrific onslaught, forcing him to 
n 


‘*break” a ee wildly. 
envitle Murray, Member from Paris, I. 215. 


pars (pirz), ».; pl. partes (pir’téz). [L.,& part: 
see part.] In anat.,a part.— Pars ch the 
vertebral or occipitosphenoidal part of the base of the 
cranium, the portion originally occupied by the chorda 
dorsalis, extending as far forward as the sella turcica.— 
Pars retinss, Same as prerelina.—Pars inter- 
media, a of the clitoris considered homologous with 
a part of the corpus spongiosum of the penis.— Pars in- 
termedia Wris the intermediate part of the facial 
nerve.— Pars mastoidea, the mastoid part of the tem- 
poral] bone.— Pars cutis, the more superficial 
and compact of the corium.— Pars petrosa, the pe- 
trous part of the temporal bone. —Pars p. the smooth 
surface of the lateral mass of the ethmoid bone, which 
forms a great part of the inner wall of the orbit of the eye. 
— Pars postrolandica, the part of the cerebrum behind 
the posterior central gyrus.— Pars prerolandica, the 
pr of the brain in front of the anterior central gyrus. — 
ars reticularis cutis, the deeper part of the coriuin.— 
Pars rolandica, the anterior and posterior central gyri 
of the cerebram taken together. — squamosa, the 
squamous part of the tempural bone.— Pars t ca, 
that part of the temporal bone which is formed from the 
tympanic ring of the fetus. 


parse! (pirs), v. t.; pret. and pp. parsed, ppr. 
parsing. [Formerly also perse, pearse; (L. pars, 
part: see part. To parse is to tell ‘‘que pars 
orationis,” ‘what part of speech’ (a word is); 
and the verb seems to have arisen from the in- 
terrogation “‘ pars?” i. e. ‘‘ que pars orationis?” 
used by schoolmasters.] In gram., to describe 
grammatically by telling the part of speech of, 
as a word, or of each word in, as a sentence, de- 
fining and describing its cages form, and 
showing its relation to the other words in the 
sentence; resolve, as a sentence, into its gram- 
matical parts: as, to parse a line in Virgil. 
Let the childe, by and by, both Construe and parse it 
ouer againe. Aacham, The Scholemaster, p. 26. 


I question much whether they were not better speake 
Pee English then such Latine as the Angels can hard- 

y construe, and God happlly loves not to perse. 
. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 59. 


Let scholars be employed . . . daily in reducing the 
words to their original, or theme, to the first case of 
nouns, or first tense of verbs, and giving an account of 
their formations and changes, their syntax and dependen- 
cies, which is called parsing. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. vii. § 6. 
parse7t, v. ¢. 


An obsolete form of pierce. FPil- 
kington’s Works, p. 273. ( Halliwell.) 


parsimonious (pir-si-m0’ni-us), a. 


parsimoniously (pir-si-m0’ni-us-li), adv. 


parsimony (pir’si-m6-ni), n. 


parsing (pir’sing), n. 


parsle 


(Formerly 
also parcimontous, ¢( F. parcimonieux = Pg. par- 
cimontoso, < ML. *parsimoniosus, ¢ L. parsimo- 
nia, parsimony: see parsimony.] Character- 
ized by parsimony in practice or disposition ; 
very sparing in expenditure; frugal to excess; 
stinting; niggardly. 
First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. Milton, P. L., vii. 485. 
Rubinelli’s voice was full, majestic, and steady, and, be- 
sides the accuracy of his intonations, .. . he was parst- 
monious and judicious in his graces, 
Dr. Burney, Hist. Music, TV. 531. 
Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare us the 
abe a of many years, whereas a long parsimonious war 
will drain us of more men and money. Addison, 
=Syn. Miserly, Niggardly, etc. See penurious. In 
a 


parsimonious or saving manner; sparingly. 


parsimoniousness (piir-si-m6’ni-us-nes), ». The 


state or character of being parsimonious, spar- 
ing, or stinting. 
A Eccl also 
pornoes ; © OF. parsimonie, F. parcimonie = 
p. It. parsimonia = Pg. parcimonia, parsimo- 
nia, « i parsimonia, parcimonia, sparingness, 
frugality, < parcere, be sparing.) Sparingness 
in the use or expenditure of means; most 
commonly, excessive or unnecessary economy; 
stinginess; niggardliness. 


The ways to enrich are many. . . parsimony is one of 
the best, and yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men 
from works of liberality and charity. Bacon, Riches. 


Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediate cause of 
the increase of capital; industry, indeed, provides the sub- 
ject which parsimony accumulates ; but whatever industry 
might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the 
capital would never be the greater. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ff. 8. 


This spirit of economy was carried so far as to bring on 

him the reproach of parsimony. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., fi. 24. 

Law of See laiwrl.=Syn. Stinginess, nig- 
gardliness, penuriousness, See penurious. 
: (Verbal n. of parse}, v.] 
The art or practice of describing grammatical- 
ly the words in a sentence. 
(pirs’li), ». [Formerly also parsly, 
parsely, persely, dial. parsil; <« ME. parcelye, 
persely, persley, parcely, percyly, persili, persile, 
aly parcelle, percyle, percyll, parsil, ete., < 

F. persil, peresil, pierresill, pierre essil, pierre- 
cin, percin, persin, ete., F. persil = Sp. perexil, 
now perejil = Pg. perrexil = It. petrosello, pe- 
trosillo, petrosellino, petrosemolo, prezzemolo = 
AS. petersilium, petersilige, petersilie = MD. pe- 
terselie, D. peterselt = MLG. petersilie, pettercil- 
lige = OHG. pedersilli, petrasile, MHG. G. peter- 
silie = Dan. tabi also persille = Sw. per- 
silja (< F.), © L. petroselinum, ML. also petro- 
selinon, petrosillum, petrisellum, parsley, < Gr. 
metpooédivov, rock-parsley, < érpos, rock, + oé- 
A:vov, a kind of parsley: see celery.] A biennial 
garden-herb, Carum Petroselinum (Petroselinum 
sativum), a native of the eastern Mediterranean 
region, now widely cultivated and sometimes 
running wild. Its aromatic leaves are used to flavor 
soups and other dishes; and for garnishing it is a great 
favorite on account of its much-divided, finely Se and 
crisped leaves, which, however, in the wild plant are 
plain. In the Nemean games the victors’ crowns were 
of parsley. A variety, the Hamburg parsley, is grown for 
its large root, which is used in soups, etc., or as a sepa- 
rate dish. Parsley yields the drug apiol. Parsley-leaves 
are often chewed to neutralize the scent of onions. The 


pe is dangerously mimicked by the fool's-pars- 
y. See below. 
Quinces & peris Ciryppe with parcely rotes rigt 30 bygynn 
your mele. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 172. 
Her glorious head is compast with a Crown, 
Not made of Olive, Pine, or Lawrell bough, 
Nor Paraty Wreath, which Grecians did allow 
Th’ Olympian games for signals of renown. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, L 11. 


parsley-piert ples Teper) n. 


parson (pir’sn), x. 


parson 


I knew a wench married in an afternoon as she went to 
the garden for paraley to stuff a rabbit. 
Shak., T. of the S., iv. 4. 101. 


Ass-parsleyt, an old name of some umbelliferous plant, 
Bastard 


perhaps the same as fvol's-paraley. — ey, the 
umbelliferous genus Caucalis,— Black y, a shrub- 
, of Madeira, 


by plant, Thapsia (Melanoselinum) decipiens 
with pul see stem and umbrella-like crown of fine foliage, 
three or four feet in Sg wore Permey a grain- 
fleld weed, Carum (Petroselinum) seqetum, of the id World. 
—Cow-parsley. Same as cow-cherril.— Fool’s-parsley, 
a fetid poisonous umbellifer, Athusa Cynapium, with the 
aspect of the common parsley, but without the curled 
leaves of ita usual cultivated forms, and having long 
hanging involucels. It is an Old World plant sparingly 
naturalized in the eastern United States.— Oil of pars- 
ley. See otl.—Square parsley, Carum (Ptychotrs) he- 
terophyllum, of Switzerland, etc. (See also bur-paraley, 
hedye-parsley, hemlock-pareley, horse-parsley, etc.) 


parsley-camphor (piirs’li-kam‘for), ». Same 
as aptol. 
parsley-fern (pirs’li-férn), n. A European 


fern, Cryptogramme crispa (Allosorus crispus) ; 
the rock-brake. 


parsley-haw (piirs’li-ha),”. A small tree, Cra- 


txgus apiifolia, of the southern United States: 
so called on account of its pinnately lobed and 
sharply toothed leaves. 

[Also parsley- 
pert, accom. form. of F. perce-pierre, ‘ pierce- 
stone’: see pierce and pier.) A rosaceous herb, 
Alchemilla arvensis, of the northern parts of the 
Old World, introduced in Virginia. It is only two 
or three inches high, often less, has orbicular leaves much 
divided and cut, and minute green flowers in little heads 


in the leaf-axils, half inclosed by the leafy stipules. Also 
called breakstone, 


parsling (piirs’ling), n. Naut., same as parcel- 


ing. 


parsnip (pirs’nip),. [Formerly also parsnep, 


parsenip, pasnep,; «ME. parsenip, pasneep, pas- 
nepe, < OF. pastenaquey also pastenade, paste- 
naille, pastenague, F. pastenade, panats = Pr. 
pastenaga, pusienagla = ape TS It. pastinaca 
= D. pastinak, pasternak = G. pasternake, 
LG. palsternak = OHG. pastinaga, pastinac, 
MHG. pasteney, MHG. G. pastinake, pasternak 
= Dan. pastinak = Sw. palsternacka, < L. pas- 
tinaca, & parsnip, ¢ pastinum, a kind of two- 
forked dibble: see pastine. The termination 
has been appar. influenced by that of turnip.] 
A biennial plant, Peucedanum (Pastinaca) sa- 
tivum, native through temperate Europe and 
part of Asia, and widely cultivated in gardens, 
thence again running wild. It {san erect plant with 
pinnate leaves and bright-yellow flowers, having a tap-root 
which in the wild plant is hard and inedible, even some- 
what poisonous, but under culture becomes fleshy, palata- 
ble, and nutritious, and has been used as food from ancient 
times. It contains sugar, and a wine is made from it, and 
with hops a kind of beer. It is a valuable fodder-plant, 
surpassing the carrot in milk-producing quality. Varieties 
of the pep are the common or Dutch, the hollow- 
crowned or op, the ma the round or turnip, and 
the student; the last was developed directly from the wild 
parsnip in experimental cultivation. 


And onyons forto sowe eke tyme is atte, 
Pasneep, and origon, and Tyme is throwe 
In moolde. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 192. 


Rough parsnip, Opopanaz Chironium.— Victorian 
parsnip, the Australian plant Trachymene australis, (See 
also meadow-parsnip, sea-parsnip, water-parsnip.) 


parsnip-chervil (pirs’nip-chér’vil), n. An es- 


culent herb, Cherophyllum bulbosum, of middle 
Europe and western Asia. The root is palat- 
able and very rich in starch. 

[< ME. parson, parsone, 
persone, persoun, persun, < OF. persone (F. per- 
sonne), < ML. persona, & person, curate, parson, 
< L. persona, a person: see person. The par- 
son is the persona ecclesiz, or representative of 
the church. The forms poem and person are 
related as clark and clerk.) 1+. A person. 

This yere (xxi. Hen. VII.) a grete fyre happenyd in 
London, betwene the Costume House and Belinges Gate, 
that dyd grete hurte, and dyuers parsones were brent. 

Arnold's Chronicle (1502), p. xlil. 
2. The person in holy orders who has the charge 
or cure of souls in a parish; the incumbent of 


a parochial benefice. Four requisites are neces 
to constitute a parson in England, namely holy orders, 
presentation, institution, and induction. 


Sometimes comes she [Mab] with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 80. 


He is called parson, persona, because by his person the 
church, which is an invisible body, is represented; and 
he is in himself a body corporate, in order to protect and 
defend the rights of the church which he personates. 

Blackstune, Com., I. xi. 


3. A clergyman in general; a man licensed to 
preach: often used colloquially, or with a touch 
of contempt: as, a fox-hunting parson. 


parsonage (pir’son-aj), n. 


parson 
And what's a bishop? A bishop's a parson dressed up, 


who site in the House of Lords to help and throw out Re- 
form Bills. George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxx. 


Herbert of Bosham, . . . the squire parson of the time, 
also a careful and arog ey Par Se her. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 146. 


4. A tiny finch of Brazil, Spermophila minuta. 
— 5. The parson-bird or poe-bird.—Gray-coat 
parson, an TP TOREIANOE ; the tenant in an English parish 
whohiresthe tithes. Halliwell.—Isle of Wight parson, 
the cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo ants, C. 
Swainson.— Journe parson. See ;j n.— 
Maryland arsont, in colonial times, a dissolute or dis- 
reputable clergyman.— Parson and clerk, a children’s 
game, played with burnt paper, in which the lingering 
sparks are supposed to represent persons, 
So when a child, as playful children use, 
Has burnt to tinder a stale last year's news, 
The flame extinct, he views the roving fire — 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire ; 
There goes the parson, oh illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 
Cowper, On Names of Little Note in Biog. Brit. 
Parson imparsonnee, a rector who is installed in a 
church, whether it be representative or impropriate.— 
Parson mortal, in Jaz, a rector instituted and inducted 
for his own life.— Parson’s nose, the rump of a fowl; the 
“ Pope's nose.”— Parson’s week, the period from Mon- 
day to the Saturday week following (both days included). 
Get my duty done for a Sunday, so that I may be out a 
Parson's week. 
J. Price (1800), in Life of H. F. Carey, i. 144. (Davies.) 


=§yn. Clergyman, Priest, etc. See minister, n. 

{< ME. parsonage, 
OF. personage, personnage, parsonnaige, F. per- 
sonnage,< ML. personaticum (also, after OF., per- 
sonagium), a church benefice, < persona, a par- 
son: see parson. Cf. getiontie | 1. A rectory 
endowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
etc., for the maintenance of the incumbent; 
the benefice of a parish. 

I fynde payne for the pope and prouendre for his palfrey. 
Sits hadde neuere of hyth, haue soe ny preatie, hice , 
oither prouendre ne par é 3ut of the popis zifte. 

lie Plowman (B , xili. 245. 

These are the scandalous clamours of their invincible 
ignorance, who, as many of the Jews did Christ, follow the 
gospel only for their bellies ; ey consider not in whose 
ds abbeys, and monasteries, and the best parsonages are. 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 461. 


2. The mansion or dwelling-house of a parson 
or clergyman. Also called a parsonage ‘ 


Here hath Master Whitaker chosen his P. , im- 
pailed a faire framed Parsonage, and one hundred acres 
called Rocke hall 


: 80 called In 


parsonish (pir’son-ish), a. [< parson 


Parsonsia (pir-son’zi-i), n. 
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parsonic (piir-son’ik), a. [< parson + -ic.] Of 

or pertaining to a parson or his office; char- 

acteristic of parsons; suited to or in keeping 

with the position or duties of a parson; cleri- 
cal: as, parsonic pretensions. 

pan extremely comforable Erevenue house .. . looks 

© s0u and is ec gn and parsonie. 
m a Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 
His manners I think you said are not to your taste?— 


ish and parsonic? 
eree Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvii. 


Until he [Charles Hinge? shakes off this parsonic habit 
{of preaching) he will not be able to create truly human 
characters, George Eliot, Westminster Rev. 


Langham, whether he liked it or no, had to face the par- 

sonic breakfast and the tc day. 
Mrs. Hum: Ward, Robert Elsmere, IT. xii. 

parsonical (piir-son’i-kal), a. [<parsonic + -al.] 
Same as parsonic. 

parsonically (piir-son’i-kal-i), adv. Inthe man- 
ner of a parson. Chesterfield. [Rare.] 

parson-in-the-pulpit (pir’sn-in-thé-pul’ pit), ». 
The wake-robin of Europe. See drum, 1, and 
compare jack-in-the-pulpit. [Prov. Eng.] 

-tsh1.] 
Relating to or like a parson. 

parsonize (pir’son-iz), v.; pret. and pp. parson- 
ized, ppr. parsonizing. ( parson + -ize.) I, 
intrans. To usurp the functions or put on the 
airs of a parson; play the parson. 

II. trans. To convert into parsons; tinge or 
imbue with parsonie notions. 

The Bishop of Rochesterin England... the other da 
ina pasto expressed the hope that lay evangelists will 
not “ presently become parsonwed.” 

The Congregationaliet, June 21, 1880. 
[Rare in both uses. ] 

NL. (R. Brown, 
1808-10), named after Dr. John Parsons of 
Seotland, who wrote in 1752 on the fertiliza- 
tion of plants.) A genus of plants of the gamo- 
petalous order Apocynacez and the tribe Echiti- 
deg, type of the subtribe Parsonsiex, and known 
by the slightly convolute corolla, the slender 
and often twisted filaments, and the twining 
shrubby habit. There are about 12 species, natives 
of eeplest Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. They are 
smoothish vines, with apps leaves, and terminal or axil- 
lary cymes of small whitish flowers, followed by cylindri- 


cal pod-like follicles. Several species are cultivated in 
greenhouses, as the kai-ku. 


part 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three gals coward. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 43. 
But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, behind a rock. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 
4, An nic or essential element; a constitu- 
ent division of a whole; a member; an organ: 
as, a vital part; the hinder parts of an animal. 
The whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effec- 
tual working in the measure of every part. Eph. iv. 16 


His hands still moved, 
As if he laboured yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, v. 6. 
edi prey : n Vo crow i iote 
my dear self, and my most prosperous parts, 
They do so spring and burgeon. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, ili. 1. 
5. In music: (a) One of the voices or instra- 
ments involved in the production of a concert- 
ed piece or passage. (0) The erin or suc- 
cession of tones intended for one of the voices 
or instruments in a harmonic or cone 
piece; a voice-part. (c) The written or print- 
ed score which a single performer uses in the 
performance of concerted music: as, a horn 
art; to write out in parts. All harmonic music 
more or less fully conceived ag made up of two or 
more voice-parta or independent melodies which are 
simultaneously combined. Except in the case of music 
written for a keyboard-instrument, like the pianoforte or 
the organ Bs frequently there also), a composition is 
largely analyzed with reference to the skill and correct- 
ness with which the parts are combined with one another. 


See writing. 
6. fndividual share; portion; moiety. 


They (the Moluccans] haue their publike ppg es be and 
Bankets in their Temples very often, every one bringing 
his part of the cheere. Purchar Pilgrimage, p. 589. 


M fd ith ne foal ae 
y part of danger with an eq 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 50. 


7. Interest; concern; share. 


In heavenly mercies hast thou not a pert! 
Spenser, F.Q., 1. ix. 58. 
We have no part in David, neither have we inheritance 
in the son of Jease. 2 Sam. xx. L. 
A faithful brother I have left, 
My part in him thou ‘1t share! 
Burns, Farewell. 


8. Share of action or infiuence; allotted duty; 


. 7 . : . function, office, or business: as, to take an ac- 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 12. parsouret, n. A Middle English form of piercer. (. a es : aoa 
In the centre of the village stood a handsome white part (part), n. [Se. pairt; < ME. part, paart, tive part in public affairs. 
church, with a clock-tower, and near it the parsonage and parte, perte, < OF. part, F. part = Sp. Pg. It. Syr Anasore the knyght, And ser Darell, 
school-house. B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 190. arte = AS. part = OF ries art = D. MLG And All the toder knyghtez st be i 
. Pp = AS. part = - part= WV. ° Eche for his parte quyte hym self fall wele. 
3. Money paid for the support of a parson. part = MHG. parte, part, G. part = Icel. partir des (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3013. 
[Scotch. = Sw. Dan. part, < L. pars ( part-), part, piece, It is the part of the lyric poet toabandon himself with- 


out reserve to his own emotions. Macaulay, Milton. 


9. The character assigned to an actor in a play 
or other like performance; a réle; also, the 


What have I been paying stipend and teind, parsonage 


and vicarage, for? 
parson-bird (pir’sn-bérd), ». The poe-bird, 


portion, share, side, party, faction, part or 
réle, character, part or lot, portion, fate, task, 
lesson, also part or member, etc.; akin to por- 


Parson-bird (Prosthemadera nova-selandia). 


Prosthemadera nove-zelandiz. Also called par- 
son and tui. 


parsoned (piir’snd), a. [< parson + -ed2.] 1. 


Furnished with a parson or parsons: as, & par- 
soned parish.— 2. Done by or in the manner of 
& parson. [Rare.] 
Ye deaf to truth ! this ‘d : 
: a Young. Night Thoughts, iv. 


Married and parsoned, duly and legally married ; mar- 
ried with all the apr aip len: 


parsonert, ». A Middle English form of par- 
cener. 
parsonet (pir’son-et), ». [< parson + -et.] A 


little parson; hence, humorously, & parson’s 
child. [Rare.] 
The Parson dearly lov'd his darling pets, 
ts 


Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged Parsonets. 
Colman, Poetical Vagaries, p. 182. 


parson-gull (piir’sn-gul),. The black-backed 


gull, Larus marinus: so called from the color- 
ation. [Local, British.] 


tio(n-), a portion, part (> E. portion), parare, 
make ready, pee (DE. pare}, parade, etc.), 
and to Gr. *épecv, aor. Exopov, perf. pass. 7émpu- 
#at, furnish, present, give, allot, fate, répovver, 
offer, present, prepare, provide. From the L. 
pars ( part-) are also ult. part, v., partial, parti- 
tion, partitive, party}, party2, participle, par- 
ticipate, etc., apartment, compartment, depart, 
department, impart, bipartite, tripartite, etc., 
parsel, parcel, parcener, partner, etc.] 1. A 
separate division, fraction, or fragment of a 
whole; a section or division; a piece: as, a 
part of the money; a part of the true cross. 
And by s part of all thy glory live 
n a 0 ¢) ve, 
ope Brak, Sonnets, xxxvii. 
2. A division of a thing not separated in reality, 
but considered or mentioned by itself: as, the 
younger part of the community. 
But at all insolent and vnwoonted partes of a mans be- 


hauiour we find many times cause to mislike or to be mis- 
trustfull. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 241. 


And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God; and they stood at the nether of the 
mount, xix. 17. 


Those who had formerly attacked [the church of Rome 
... had questioned only a part of her doctrines. A schoo 
was now growing up which rejected the whole. 

Macaulay, Von Ranke. 


I’ve been here the better P ie of my life. 
. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 18. 
3. In math., an exact divisor: as, three is the 
fourth part of twelve: the opposite of multiple, 
though dirisor is the preferable correlative ; 
an equal constituent portion; one of several or 
many equal quantities into which a thing may 
be divided. 
ge schule haue goure licour by an hundrid part bettir 


gilt than ge had tofore with the floreyn. 
Book of Quinte Eesence (ed. Furnivall), p. 7. 


words spoken by an actor in such a character. 


Never did Cozenage with more lovely art, 
Or face more honest, act a fouler part. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, fi. 178. 
And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 


And so he plays his part. 
Enak., As you Like it, ff. 7. 157. 


Lo Yates! Without the least finesse of art 
He gets applause — I wish he'd get his part. ; 
Churchill, Rosciad. 
10. Share of ability, mental endowment, or ac- 
quirement; in the plural, abilities; powers; 
faculties; talents; accomplishments. 
A Man of many good P and worthy enough of his 


| arts, 
Prince's Favour, if with that Favour he had not grown 


proud. Baker, Chronicles, p. 145. 


Natural parts and good judgment rule the world. 
Str T. Browne, Christ. Mor., if. 4. 


Men who get into the pulpit rather to show their parts 
than convince us of the truth of what they deliver. 


e Bee, No. 7. 
11. Side or party, or the cause or interest repre- 
sented by one side or party; cause: as, to take 
one’s part; for my part, I object. 


Arcite, and eek the hundred of his parte. 
Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1724 


Were there but three men to tak my patrt, 
Yon King’s coming full deir suld be! 
Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 28), 


Then gan the part of Chalengers anew 

To range the field, and victorlike to raine, 

That none against them battell durst maintaine. 
Spenser, F. Q, IV. iv. 25. 


Onelie for my awn ea I will avoid al novelties, and 
content my self with the letteres quhilk we have in use. 
A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. S8.), p. 11. 
A brand! preserved to warm some prince’s heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother's ope 
aller, To my Lady Morton. 


part 
12, Region; quarter; place; spot. 


Now thi fame shal! go fer and thee furse holdyn, 
And all prouyns and pertes thi pes shall desyre. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 217. 


She sits at home 
Like a great queen, and sends him forth to fetch in 
Her tribute from all parts. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Maita, fii. 2. 


13+. State; condition; plight. 


And yf ye liste to haue knoweliche of my part, 
I am in hel [health], god thanked mote he be, 
As of body. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnival)), p. 40. 


“Tf thu,” quod he, ‘‘had done after my rede, 
Thu shuldest not now haue ben in this parte.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3518. 


14+. Act; action; conduct. 


Find him, uy Lord of Warwick, chide him hither, 
This part of his conjoins with my disease. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 64. 


Among other the mad parts of Xerxes, it is reported 
that hee fell in loue with a Plane Tree in Lydia. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 355. 
ret part,v.] The parting of the hair. [U.S.] 
— and part. See art+.— Bairns’ part of gear. Same 
as legitime.—Charging part. See charge.—Concertan 
See concertante.— Conductor’s part. See con- 
uctor.— Copulation of parts. See copulation.—Dead 
man’s park Same as dead's-part.— tial part, 
matter or form as a part of the entelechy.— Extreme 
parts. i eat vert wot part. See kine Ase 
my (his, er, etc.) part, so far as concerns ine (him, etc. 
See defs. 8 and 11. 
rt, Iconfess, madam, wit loses its respect with 
see it in company with malice. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 


For the most See most.— Free, gi inner 
part. See the adjectives.— Heterogeneous ,»& part 
ifferent in kind from another joined with it to make up 
a whole.— Homogeneous like parte which go to 
make up a whole.—In in a friendly manner; 
favorably ; graciously. 
Puf. The winter managers were a little sore, I believe. 
Dangle. No; I believe they took it all tn good part. 
Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2 


In i part, with displeasure; unfavorably.—In part, in 
some degree; to some extent; partly. 
Moved by choice; or, if constrained tn part, 
Yet still with Nature's freedom at the heart. 
Wordsworth, Departure from Grasmere. 


Integrant or mathematical part, a part lying outside 

of another part in space.— Inversion of parts. See in- 

version. — cal partt, meridional 8, middle 
rt. See the adjectives.— Napier’s ular parts. 
e circular.— Part and parcel, an essential part. 


Every man, woman, and child was constantly taugh 
by every fireside, to feel that he or she was part and par 
of a great new movement in human progress. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 329. 
Part and pertinent, in Scots law, a phrase used in char- 
ters and dispositions to cover appurtenances and appen- 
dages. Thus, lands are disponed with parts and perti- 
nents; and that expression may carry various rights and 
servitudes connected with the lands, such as a seat ina 
parish church. See pertinent.— Part of speech, in yram., 
a word viewed as a constituent part or member of a sen- 
tence, having a certain part to contribute to its complete- 
ness; a word as member of a class having one limited and 
definable office in speech or in the practical use of lan- 
guage, asa noun, averb, an adverb, and soon, See parsel, 
— Perfection of parts. See perfection.— Potential part 
of a virtue), a secondary virtue adjuvant to the other.— 
cipal part. (a) A part which, being removed, not 
merely mutilates, but destroys the whole. (6) In grain., 
one of certain leading parts of a verb-system, from which, 
when given, the rest can be inferred.— Subjective part. 
Same as logical part. See exteirion, 5.— take 
in, to Participate in; have a share or assist In: as, to take 
rtinacelebration.—To take part with, to side with ; 
{in forces with. 


The Mahometans, when they enterprized the conquest 
of Egypt. took part with the Coptis, who were glad to see 
the Greeks destroy'd. 

Pococke, Description of the East, I. 244. 


Total , 2 part in which the whole {a implied. = Syn, 
Part, Piece, Section, Portion, Share, Division. Part is the 
general word fur that which is less than the whole: as, 
the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. Piece is 
a part taken from a whole: as, a piece of meat; the dish 
was broken or the tree was tornto pieces. Section is a part 
cut off, or viewed as cut off, from the rest: as, a section of 
land, of the party. Portion is often used in a stilted way 
where part would be simpler and better; portion has always 
some suggestion of allotment or assignment: as, thisis my 
portion ; a portion of Scripture; ‘‘ Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth to me" (Luke xv. 12). Share is still 
more suggestive of the person connected with the matter: 
as, his share in the work; his portion of his father's estate 
was $100,000, and he insisted upon receiving his share at 
once. A dirixon is one of two or more parts made by de- 
sign, the parts still remaining connected: as, a divirion of 
an army ora fleet. of a subject, of acountry. See particle. 
—10, Abilities, Gifts, Talents, etc. See yentua. 
part (piirt), ve [< ME. parten, perten, ¢ OF. 
Pas F. partir = Sp. Pg. partir = It. partire, 
L. partiri, partire, divide, part, € pars (part-), 
part: see part, n. Cf. depart, impart.) I. trans. 
1. To divide; separate or break into parts or 
pieces; sever. 
Thou shalt part it in pieces, and pour of] thereon. 
Lev. fi. 6. 
Come, make him stand upon this molehill here, 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 69. 


For my 
me when 
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2. To divide into shares; distribute in parts. 


And thanked God that he myghte han hire al, 
That no wighte his blisse parten shal. 
Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, 1. $86. 
ge saye as youre selffe has sene, 
Ther-fore array jou all on rawe, 
My selfe schall parte itt gou be-twene. 
York Plays, p. 233. 


Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 
And part it, giving half to him. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xxv. 
3. To cause to separate; cause to go different 
ways; separate; sunder. 
The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me, Ruth L 17. 


Hence good and evil mixed, but man has skill 
And power to part them, when he feels the will. 
Crabbe, Works, I. 36. 


That morn that parted me and bliss. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IL 113. 
4. Specifically, to comb (the hair) away from 
a dividing line or parting; arrange (the hair) by 
dividing it more or less symmetrically. 
Smoothly kembe his haire, 


And part it both waies, to appeare more faire. 
Heywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 208). 


Hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering. Milton, P. L, iv. 802. 
5. To draw or hold apart; separate by inter- 
vening: as, to part combatants. 
The kyng of kynggez partyd them twayn, 
Be cause they shuld noo debate begynne certeyn. 
Generydes (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 2296. 
Part them; they are incensed. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 314. 
Our three houses stood pretty pear one another; his 
was parted from mine by 4a river. 
Swit, Story of an Injured Lady. 
6. Naut., to break or rend; suffer the breaking 
of: as, the ship parted her cable.— 7+. To leave; 
quit; depart from. 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies. 
Shak., Rich. 11., iii. 1. 3. 


It’s time the dead should part the quick; 
Marjorie, I must be gane. 
William and Marjorie (Child's Ballads, IT. 150). 


8+. To mix; mingle. 


With the queene whan that he hadde sete, 
And spices parted, and the wyne agoon, 
Unto his chambre was he lad anvon. 
Chaucer, Good Women, I. 1110. 
To part a line ora warp. See line2._To part com- 
pany, to separate; go different ways.=Syn. 1. To sever, 
issever, sunder, dismember, tear asunder, disjoin, discon- 
nect, disunite. 


. tntrans. 1. To become separated or de- 
tached; stand, fall, or move apart; separate; 
divide: as, her lips parted; our routes parted. 

Make .. . thy knotted and combined locks to part, 


And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 18. 

So parted they; the angel up to heaven 

From the thick shade, and Adam to his bower. 
Milton, P. L., viii. 652. 
The sun’s. .. rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariut's swifter course. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, i. 


2. To break; give way; become rent, severed, 


or detached: as, the cable parted.—3. To let 


go; relinquish; giveup: with with or from: as, 
the miser will not part with his money. 


We never forc'd him to part with his conscience, but it 


was hee that would have fore'd us to part with ours. 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 


For I, that . . . shielded all her life from harm, 
At last must part icith her to thee. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 


4. Togoaway; depart; set out; leave; retire: 


with from or with, to take leave of; bid fare- 


well to. 
Now in peace my soul shall part to heaven, 
Since I have set my friends at peace on earth. 
Shak., Rich, III., fi. 1. 5. 


{The storm] begane in ye southeast, and parted toward 


y* south & east, and vered sundry bal be 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 338. 
A little after you had parted with him, 
He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease. 
Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 


5. To take part or have a share; share; partake. 


A trewe man, withouten drede, 
Hath nat to parten with a theves dede. 
Chaucer, Good Women, I. 465. 
Part with thy felaw, for that is curtesie. 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 28 
My lord, d’ye think your nephew here, your Troylo, 
Parts in your spirit as freely as your blood’? 
Ford, Fancies, vy. 1. 
To 
anchor by parting the cable: said of a vessel. 
part (pirt), adv. [Abbr. of in part. Cf. parcel, 
adv.) Partly; partially; in some measure. 


partable (piir’ta-bl), a 


partaget (piir’taj), n. 


art from an anchor (naw?.), to break loose from an 


partake 
But part be right, and part be wrang, 
Frae the beggar man the cloak he wan. 
Hynd Horn (Child's Ballads, TV. 26). 
For the fair kindness you have show'd me here, 
And, part, being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I'll lend you something. Shak., T. N., iff. 4. 877. 
Pythagoras was part philosopher, part magician. 
Burton, Anat, of Mel., To the Reader, p. 81. 
He spoke in words part heard, in whispers part. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


. [ME. partable; ¢ part 
+ -able. Cf. purtible.] 1. Capable of being 
parted or divided; divisible. See partible. 

His hote loue neuerthelesse was partable among three 
other of his mistresses. Camden, Remains, Wise Speeches. 
2+. Having a share. 


Thoghe hyt were outher mennys synne, 
gyt art thou pa therynne. 
S. Harl. 1701, f. 20. (Halliwell.) 


[< F. partage = Olt. 
partaggio (ML. partagium), division, < L. pars 
(part-), part: sce part,n.] 1. Division; parti- 
tion; the act of dividing or sharing. 

This partage of things in an inequality of private pos- 
sessions men have made practicable out of the bounds of 
society, and without compact, only by putting a value on 


gold and silver, and tacit ase S the use of ren 
Locke, v vernment, v. ; 


2. Part; portion; share. 


Friendly, and eh Se epee partage 

endly, and privately, to grant a 

Of this estate to her who owns it all, 

This his sup d sister. 

Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iif. 2. 


I know ny brother, in the love he beares me, 
Will not denye me partage in his sadnesse. 
Ford, 'Tis Pity, {. 2. 


partake (piir-tak’), v.; Bee eo, pp. par- 


taken, ppr. partaking. [< *part-taken, in 

art-takynge, parte-taker; ¢ part + take. The 
ormation is not according to EK. analogy, but 
is in imitation of L. participare, < pars ( part-), 
part, + capere, take. Cf. out-take, similarly imi- 
tated from the L.] I, intrans. 1. To take or 
have a part, portion, or share in common with 
others; participate; share: used absolutely, or 
followed by uf or in (also, rarely, by with) before 
the object shared: as, to partake of the boun- 
ties of Providence; to partake of refreshments. 


We should them love, and with their needs partake. 
Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. 208. 


Being apprehended, his false cunning, 
Not meaning tu partake with me tz danger, 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance. 
Shak., T. N., v. £90. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone. 
Whitlter, The Quaker of the Olden Time. 


2. To share in some degree the nature, char- 
acter, functions, or peculiarities (of some other 
person or thing): followed by of. 


The attorney of the duchy of Lancaster partakes partly 
of a judge and partly of an attorney-general. Dircoit. 


Master of all sorts of wood-craft, he seemed a part of 
the forest and the lake, and the secret of his amazing skill 
seemed to be that he partook of the nature and fierce in- 
stincts of the beasts he slew. 

Ennerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 


3+. To take sides; espouse the cause of another; 
make common cause. 


Canst thou, O crue]! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Shak., Sonnets, cl xix. 


Mr. Bellingham and he stood divided from the rest, which 
occasioned much opposition even in open court, and much 
partaking in the country. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 139. 


=§ Partake, Participate, Share. There is not always 
a distinction among these words. Share is the most fa- 
miliar, participate the least so. Partake is the most natu- 
ral to apply to that which pleases or concerns chiefly the 
actor: as, to partake of food; to partake of the qualities 
of one’s ancestors. Participate and share es ally in- 
clude other persons: as, to share another's pleasures, or 
participate in his griefs or joys. Participate may imply 
the most intimate community of possession or feeling, as 
is suggested by its being followed by in, not of. Share 
may have a direct ubject, or be followed by in. 


1 come in for my share in all the good that happens to 

a man of merit and virtue, and partake of many gifts of 
fortune and power that I was never born to. 

Addison, Tatler, No. 117. 


Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in 
my feelings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 


Al! who joy would win 
Must share it— Happiness was born a twin. 
Byron, Don Juan, iL 172. 


II. trans. 1. To have a part in; share. 


By and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. Shak., J. C., ii. 1. $06, 


Thou shalt partake my near and dearest counsels, 
And further them with thine. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 


partake 


Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 386. 


Universal nature slumbers, 
And my soul partakes the calm. 
Cowper, Watching unto God in the Night Season (trans.), iL 
2+. To admit to participation; invite or per- 
mit to share. 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
all my love, and all my privitie. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. iv. 20. 
3t. To distribute; communicate. 
Your exultation 
Partake to everyone. Shak., W. T., v. 3 1382. 
partaker (pir-ta’kér), n. (< ME. parte-taker, 
partitaker; as part + taker, or partake + -er1.} 
1. One who takes or has a part or share in 
common with others; a sharer; a participator: 
usually followed by of or in. 


If the Gentiles have been made partakers of their spirit- 
things. 


Rom. xv. 27. 


The law doth straightly them enioyne 
To be partakers of this holy meat 
And sacred drink. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.) p. 18 
Wish me partaker in thy ence 
When thou dost meet good hap. 
hak., T. G. of V., L 1. 14. 
2+. An associate; an accomplice; a partner. 


And what was the end now of that spose lady the 
queen other than this, that a lived to behold the wretch- 
ers 


ed ends of all her partak 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 12. 
The Church was fired, his enemies ascribing it to his 

partakers, and they againe to his Aduersaries, 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 297. 
(pir’tan), n. [Ir. and Gael. partan, a 
partan, crab. ] ‘An edible sea-crab. [Seotch.] 
He generously offered, if she would but wait a minute 
or 80, to hunt out two partans (by which he meant crabs), 


so that she might witness a combat between them. 
W. Black, In Far Lochaber, iv. 


parted (pir’ted), p.a. 14. Departed; deceased; 
ead. 


Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost. 
Shake. 2 Hen. VI., iff. 2. 161. 
2t. Endowed with parts or abilities. 
A man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humoznr, Pref. 


That man, how dearly ever parted, 
How much in having, or without or in, 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath. 
Shak., T. and C., iif. 8. 96. 


For as you 
Are every way well-parted, so I hold you 
In all designs mark'd to be fortunate. 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, v. 1. 
3. In bot., cleft or divided nearly to the base, 
as leaves. Also partite.—4. In her., same as 
arty2, 2._Double-parted, in her., in two ways. 
ee cross double-parted, under cross!,— 
ed. See palmately.— Parted of two colors, in her., same 
- party ee Jesse (which see, under fesse), the two parts of 
e fle n 


g of two tinctures. 
partelt, ». (ME., var. of parcel.] A part or 
portion. 


So this pleyinge hath thre partelis ; the firste is that we 
beholden in how many thingis God hath syven us his grace. 
Relig. Antiq., il. 57. (Hallswell.) 
partenert, ”. An obsolete form of pariner. 
parter (pir’tér), ». ([< part, v., + -erl.] One 
who or that which parts or separates. 
The parter of the fray was night, which, with her black 
arms, pulled their malicious sights one from the other. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 
parterre (pir-tar’),n. [=It. partere, parterre, 
<F. parterre, a flower-bed, parterre, < par, by, 
on (< L. per, through), + terre, earth, < L. terra: 
see terrace.) 1. In hort., a system of beds of 
different shapes and sizes in which flowers are 
cultivated, arranged in some design or plan, 
with intervening spaces of gravel or turf. 
The en nearest the pavilion is a parterre, having in 


y® middst noble brasse statues. 
Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 27, 1644. 


When it (the water] has paid its tribute to the royal pile 
[Alhambra], and visited its gardens and parterres, it flows 
down the long avenue leading to the city. 

Irving, Alhambra, p. 64. 
2. The part of the floor of a theater beneath 
the galleries: in some modern English theaters 
called the pit—a sense to be distinguished from 
the original meaning of pit. 
artes, 7. Plural of pars. 
arthenium (pir-thé’ni-um),n. [NL.(Linnseus, 
1737), < L. parthenium, ¢ Gr. zapGéviov, & name 
of several different plants, < zap0év0c, maidenly, 
pure, < rapGévoc, a maiden, virgin.] A genus of 
composite plants, of the tribe Helianthoidee 
and subtribe Melampodiex, known by the small 
broad rays, and the thickish compressed or tri- 
angular achenes, often firmly united to the en- 
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veloping bract, and with narrow margins sepa- 
rating half-way at maturity. There are about 6 
species, natives of North America and the Weet Indies. 
hey are usually rough hairy herbs, with alternate leaves, 

undivided, toothed, or pinnately dissected, and small] heads 
of whitish or yellowish flowers in a terminal panicle. P. 
Hysterophorus, a weed throughout warmer America, and 
used medicinally, is known in Jamaica as wild wormzoood, 
whitehead, brown-bush, bastard feverfew, and West Indian 
mugicort. P. integrifolium, of the southern United States, 
is used as a febrifuge. 

parthenochlorosis (piir’the-n6-kl6-r6’sis), 7. 
[NL., < Gr. wapbévoc, a virgin, + NL. chlorosis.) 
Chlorosis in girls. : 

parthenogenesis (pir’ the-nd-jen’e-sis), n. 

NL., < Gr. wapbévoc, a virgin, + yéveotc, produc- 

tion: see genesis.) 1. a See by a vir- 
gin; in zodl., one of the phenomena attending 
alternate generation among animals which have 
sex, a kind of eeeuoeeners in which an imper- 
fect female individual, hatched from an egg 
laid by a perfect female after ordinary sexu- 
al intercourse, continues to reproduce its kind 
for one or more generations without renewed 
impregnation. Parthenogenesis characterizes 
the reproduction of many insects, as aphids or 
plant-lice. 

Agamogenesis is of frequent occurrence among insects, 
and occurs under two extreme forms; in the one the pa- 
rent is a perfect female, while the germs have all the mor- 
phological characters of eggs, and to this the term parthe- 
nogenesis ought to be restricted. 

Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. $83. 


One sin involves another, and forever another, by a fatal 
parthenogenesis. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 2238. 
2. In bot.: (a) The production of a perfect em- 
bryo without the intervention of pollen. Ac- 
cording to Strasburger, the embryos thus formed are ad- 
ventitious outgrowths from “the cellular tissue of the 
nucellus and outside of the embryo-sac. (b) In certain 
cryptogams, a peculiar form of apogamy in 
which organs which are morphologically sexual 
organs make their appearance, but, instead of 
procuelng sexual reproductive cells, they pro- 

uce cells which are capable every one by itself 
of giving rise to a new individual. 

parthenogenetic (pir’the-n6-jé-net’ik), a. [< 
parthenogenesis, after genetie.) 1. Pertaining 
to parthenogenesis, or having its characters; 
exhibiting the phenomena of parthenogenesis. 
—2. Born of a virgin. 


The enigmatic nature of this inextricable com 
parthenogenetic deity. E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, I 


und 
. 279. 


parthenog etically (piir’ the-n6-jé-net’i- 
kal-i), adv. By parthenogenesis. 
parthenogenic (pir’the-no-jen’ik), a. [< par- 


thenogen-y + -tc.] ‘In bot., exhibiting or char- 
acterized by parthenogenesis. 


parthenogenous (pir-the-noj’e-nus), a. [< par- 
thenogen-y + -ous.] Producing young without 
sexual impregnation, as many aphids. 

parthenogeny (pir-the-noj’e-ni), n. [< Gr. 


mwap0évoc, a virgin, + -yévera, < -yevyc, producing: 
see -geny.) Same as parthenogenesis. 
parthenogonidium (piir-the-n6-g6-nid’i-um), 
n.; pl. parthenogonidia (-#). .» < Gr. wapée- 
voc, &@ Virgin, + NL. gontdium.] <A gonidium 
produced without fecundation. Wolle. 
parthenology (pir-the-nol’6-ji),n. [= F. par- 
thénologie, < Gr. mapGévoc, a virgin, + -Aoyia, ¢< 
Aéyew, speak: see -ology.] A description or con- 
sideration of the state of virginity in health or 


disease. 
Parthenon (piir’the-non),n. [= F. Parthénon 


= It. Partenone, < L. Parthenon, ¢ Gr. Tlap6e- 
vov, the temple of Athene Parthenos (the Vir- 
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partial 
gin) at Athens, also, in gen. sense, the young 
women’s apartments in a house, < zapévoc, a 
virgin, maid, young woman. } The Doric tem- 
ple of Athene, under the appellation of Parthe- 
nos, the Virgin, on the Acropolis of Athens; the 
ceremonial or official temple of the Athenians 
in their quay as rulers of the empire of their 
colonies and allies. It is built of Pentelic marble, and 
is a peripteral, or, as it may be called, a pecnde diners: 
octastyle, with seventeen columns on the si the pronaos 
and the opisthodomos within the peripteros having each 


a portico of six Doric columns. Its length is 228 feet, its 
breadth 101, and the height to the apex of the 


iments 
was 65 feet. It was ly shattered in 1687 py ae ex- 
plosion of a magazine of gunpowder which the ks had 


laced in it during the siege of Athens by the Venetians. 
e Parthenon, which was completed about 438 B. C., was 
the most perfect work of art that has been produced, its 
construction and its sculptured decoration in the round, 
in both low and high relief, and in color embodying the 
best genius and skill of Athens at the ples of her glory. 
See Elgin marbles (under marble), and compare cuts under 
cella, ic, Greek, and Hellenic, _ 

Parthenope (pir-then’6-pé), n. (NL., <« L. Par- 
thenope, & poetical name of Naples, < Parthe- 
nope, < Gr. Hapéevérn, one of the Sirens, said 
to have been cast up drowned on the shore of 
Naples, < wapGévoc, a maiden, + oy (o7-), face. ] 
1. The llth planetoid, discovered by De Gas- 

paris, at Naples, in 1850.— 2, In zv0l., a generic 

name variously used. (a) The typical genus of Par- 
thenopide, founded, by Fabricius in 1798. (6) A enue of 
mollusks. Scacchi, 1888. (c) A genusof worms, Schmidt, 


1837. 

Parthenopean (pir’the-n6-p6’an), a. [< Par- 
thenope + -an.] Of or pertaining to Parthe- 
nope, an ancient and poetical name of Naples 
in Italy: as, the Parthenopean republic. 

parthenopian (piir-the-nd’pi-an),a.andn. [< 
Parthenope + -ian.}] JI, a. Pertaining to the ge- 
hus Parthenope or the family Parthenopide, or 
having their characters. 

II, ». Amember of the family eo ONE 

Parthenopids (pir-the-nop’i-d6é), ». pl. (NL., 
« Parthenope + -idz.] A family of brachyurous 
decapod crustaceans, typified by the genus Par- 
thenope. They have a more or less triangular cara : 
small subcircular orbits, and slender antennss whose 


joints are very small. e species chiefly inhabit warm 
seas. They are sometimes known as long-armed crabs. 
[< 


parthenopine (pir-then’6-pin), a. and n. 
Parthenope + -inel.] Same as parthenopian. 
parthenosperm (pir’the-né-spérm), n. [< Gr. 
mwaplévoc, & virgin, + ovépya, seed.] Same as 

parthenospore. 
parthenospore (pir’the-n6-spor), n. [< Gr. 
naplivos, & virgin, + omopd, seed: see spore.) 
In bot., a reproductive cell or spore closely re- 
sembling a zygospore, produced without conju- 
gation in certain algs of the class Conjugate. 
Parthian (pir’thi-an), a.and . [<L. Parthia, 
«Gr. Ilap@vaia, Parthia, < Tép@oc, also Map6vaioz, 
Ildp@o, L. Parthi, the Parthians.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Parthia, an ancient region in Per- 
sia, which from the third century B. c. to the 
third century A. D. formed the nucleus of an 
important Asiatic kingdom.— Parthian arrow or 
shot, a shaft or shot aimed at an aoyeresly while flying or 
pretending to fly from him; a parting shot: in allusion to 
the manner of fighting of the ancient Parthians. 
II. x. A native or an inhabitant of Parthia. 
partial (pir’shal), a. and». [< ME. parcial, < 
OF. partial, parcial, F. partial = Sp. Pg. parcial 
= It. parziale,< ML. partialis, divisible, solitary, 
artial, < L. pars ( part-), part: see part.) I, a. 
. Affecting a part only; not general or uni- 
versal; not total. 


The weakening of a thing is only a partial destruction 
of it. South. 


So narrow then [1589] was the sphere of publication, and 
80 partial was all averery communication. 
. D’ Israeli, Amen. of Lit., IT. 55. 


To know something, and not all — partial knowledge — 
must of course perplex; doctrines imperfectly revealed 
must be mysterious. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, £ 211. 


2. In bot., subordinate; secondary: as, a par- 
tial umbel, peduncle, or involucre.—8. Inclined 
to favor one party in a cause or one side of a 
question more than the other; not indifferent ; 
exhibiting favoritism; in a restricted sense, 
unjust or unfair through favoritism. 

She's vicious, and, your partial selves confess, 


Aspires the height of all impiety. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 4. 


The chief incens'’d — “Too partial god of day! 
To check my conquests in the middle way : 
How few in Ilion else had refuge found? 
Pope, Niad, xxii. 23. 

4. Greatly or unduly inclined to favor a person 
or thing; having a liking for, or a prejudice in 
favor of, an object: when used in the predi- 
cate, with to before the object. 


partial 


A fond and partial parent. Pope. 
His (Leicester’s) presence and his communications were 

gall and wormwood to his once partial mistress. 
Scott, Kenilworth, xL 


I pray God he perform what he promiseth, and that he 
be not over partial to North-Wales Men. 
Howell, Letters, I. ii. 5. 


“Bring me that muslin,” said Mrs. Glegg; ‘‘it’s a buff 


—I'm partial to buff. 
George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 


Partial abstraction, the act of concentrating the atten- 
tion on one integrant of an object, and withdrawing 
it from others. — ent, an assignment of 
part of one’s property in trust for the payment of some 
ebta, as distinguished from a general assignment of all 
property for payment of all debts: sumetimes used in con- 
istinction to special assignment, when the latter is used 
in the sense of an assignment for the benefit of one or more 
ial creditors only.—Partial battle. See dattle!,1.— 
al cause. See cause, 1.—Partial conversion, 
in logic. See conversion, 2.—Partial counsel, in Scots 
law, improper advice or communications to one of the 
ape n a cause, rendering the testimony of a witness 
nadmiassible; asimilar ground of declinature of the juris- 
diction of a judge. Imp. Dict.— Partial determinant, 
differen differentiation, earth. See the nouns. 
— Partial eclipse, an eclives in which only a part of the 
eclipsed luminary is covered. — Partial fractions, in aiz., 
fractions whose algebraical sum is equal to a given frac- 
tion: thus, for various purposes, 1/(1 — 22) is expressed 
as the sum of the two partial fractions 1/(2 + 2x) and 
1/(2 — 2x).— Partial loss, in marine insurance, “loss of 
a part out of the whole” (Parsons).— Partial method 
a method which applies to a part of a science.— Partial 
term, an undistributed term.— Partial tone. Same as 
harmonic, 1 (a), though sometimes also used to designate 
the theoretically simple tones of which harmonics are 
themselves made up.— Partial in music. See turn. 
— verdict, in law, a verdict of conviction as toa 
part of the charge, and of acquittal or silence as to the 
residue. Bishop. =8yn. 1. Incomplete, imperfect.—3 and 
4. Prejudiced, prepossessed, warped, unfair, one-sided. 

II, x. Same as partial tone. 

The harmonics are themselves also compound tones, of 
which the primes or lowest partials are the partials of the 
original tone. roc. Roy. Soc., VIII. 83. 

lism (pir’shal-izm),n. [< partial + -ism.] 
In theol., the doctrine that the atonement was 
intended for and affects only a | geal of mankind. 
partialist (pir’shal-ist), n. partial + -ist.] 
1. One who is partial.—2. In theol., one who 
holds that the atonement was made for only a 
part of mankind. 

I say, as the apostle said, unto such partialists, You will 
forgive me this wrong. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput. (1633), p. 240. 
partiali dire BE n.; pl. partialities 
(-tiz). [«< F. partialité = Sp. parcialidad = Pg. 
parcialidade = It. parzialita, < ML. partiali- 
ta(t-)s, partialness, a party, society, ¢ partialis, 
partial: see purtial.) The state or character 
of being partial. (a) Inclination to favor one party or 
one side of a question more than the other; an undue 
bias of mind toward one party or side. 

BOO ITE. reprehending Timeeus for his partiality against 
Agathocles. Hume. 


His (Carlyle's) imagination is so powerful that it makes 
him the contemporary of his characters, and thus his his- 
tory seems to be the memoirs of a cynical humorist, with 
hearty likes and dislikes, with something of acridity in his 
partialities whether for or against, more keenly sensitive 
to the grotesque than the simply natural. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 135. 
(b) A special fondness; a stronger inclination to one per- 
son or thing than to others: with to or for: as, a partiality 
for poetry or painting. 

Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you converse 
with that amiable young man, what return his partiality 
for you deserves? Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 1. 

As there is a partiality to opinions. which, as we have 
already observed, is apt to mislead the cpa Makati 80 
there is often a partiality to studies, which is prejudicial 
also to knowledge and improvement. 

Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, § 21. 
(ct) A party ; faction. 

In the common wealth dissentions, angers, quarelles of 
ambition amongst your officers of justice, neither ought 

ou to dissemble, or in any wise consent vnto; for, at the 

nstant that they shall grow into quarels, the people shall 
be diuided into parctalities, wherof may rise great offences 

in the common wealth. 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 158. 


= §$yn. (a) Favoritism, unfairness. (6) Liking, predilec- 
tion, leaning, fancy. 


partialize (pir’shal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. par- 
tialized, ppr. partializing. [< F. partialiser = 
Sp. parcializar = Pg. parcializar, parcialisar; 
as partial + -ize.] I, trans. To render partial. 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred bluod 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmnessof my upright souL 
Shak., Rich. IL., i. 1. 120. 
II. intrans. To be partial; favor one side 
more than another. 
Till world and pleasure made me partialize. 
_ Daniel, Complaint of Rosamond, st. 61. (Encye. Dict.) 
partially (pir’shal-i), adv. 1, In part; not gen- 
erally or totally; partly. 


And partially a lie for truth gave forth. 
Stirling, Domes-day, Seventh Houre. 


partibus (piir’ti-bus), n. 


particate (pir ti-kat), n. 


participable (piir-tis’i-pa-bl), a. 


participancy (piir-tis’i-pan-si), n. 


participant pres t pant); a. and n. 
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a orcunte entirely the liberty to exercise the faculties, 
and we have death ; abrogate it partiall 


y, and we have pain 
or partial death. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 217. 


2. In a partial manner; with undue bias of 
mind to one party or side; with unjust favor 
or dislike. 


If, partially affined, or leagued in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth 


Thou art no soldier. Shak., Othello, {i 8. 218 


partibility (piir-ti-bil‘i-ti), n. [= F. partibilité; 


as partible + -ity.] The quality of being parti- 
ble; susceptibility of division, partition, or 
severance; separability: as, the partibility of 
an inheritance. 


partible (pir’ti-bl),@.  [« F. partible = Sp. par- 


tible = Pg. partivel = It. partibile, <« LL. parti- 
bilis, divisible, < L. partire, partiri, divide: see 
part, v. Cf. partable.] Capable of being parted 
orseparated; divisible; separable; susceptible 
of severance or partition. 

Note, it were better to make the moulds partible, that 
you may open them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 502. 

If the land is not partible, then, ‘‘according to the cus- 
tom of some, the first-burn shall have the whole inheri- 
tance; according to the custom of others, however, the 
last-born son is heir.” F. Pollock, Land Laws, App., p. 207. 
Partible division. See division. 
[L., abl. pl. of pars 
(part-), part: see part.) In Scots law, a note 
written on the margin of a summons when 
lodged for calling, containing the name and 
designation of the pursuer or pursuers, and de- 
fender or defenders, if there are only two; if 
more, the name and designation of the party 
first named, with the words ‘‘and others.” Jmp. 
Dict.—In See in partibus infidelium. 
(< ML. perticata, a 

erch, < L. pertica, ML. also partica, a measur- 
ing-rod, @ perch: see perch2.| A rood of land. 
Jamieson. [Seotch.] 


particeps criminis (pir’ti-seps krim’i-nis). 


(L.: particeps (< pars (part-), part, + capere, 
take), partaking; criminis, gen. of crimen, 
crime: see crime.} An accessory to a crime. 
(= F. partici- 
pe = Sp. participable = Pg. participavel = 

t. participabue, < ML. as if *participabilis, < L. 
participare, participate: see participate.) Ca- 
pable of being participated or shared. 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine essence with 
this connotation, as it is variously imitable or participable 
by created beings. Norris, Miscellanies. 
(< partict- 
pan(t) + -cy.} The state of being participant; 
participation. 

(= F. 


participant = Sp. Pg. It! participante, < L. par- 
ticipan(t-)s, ppr. of participare, participate: see 
parGapate 1 I. a. Sharing; having a share or 
part: followed by of. 

During the parliament, he dapat his proclamation, 
offering pardon to all such as had taken arms, or been par- 
Gcipant of any attempts against him. Bacon. (Latham.) 

II. ». 1. One who participates; a partaker; 
one having a share or part. 

Divers of those Participants did assign and conveyed 
unto other persons several proportions of their Shares and 
Adventures. The Great Level (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 317). 
2. In Gregorian music, the next most important 
tone in a mode after the mediant, lying in the 
authentic modes usually next above or below 
the mediant, and in plagal modes usually at 
the bottom of the scale. See modulation, 3 (a). 
It may be used as the first tone of any phrase in a plain- 
song melody, and as the last tone of any phrase except 
the last. The peepee of the various modes in gen- 
eral use are: I.,G; II, A; ITI., A or B; IV., C or F; 
MAS Poe C; VII, A; VIII., D; 1X., D; X., E; XIII, D; 


participantly (piir-tis’i-pant-li), adv. Ina par- 


ticipating manner; so as to participate; as a 
participant. 


participate (pir-tis’i-pat), v.; pret. and pp. 


participated, ppr. participating. [« L. partici- 
patus, pp. of participare (> It. participare, par- 
tecipare = Sp. Pg. participar = F. participer), 
take part in, share in, give part in, impart, 
<L. particeps (particip-), taking part in, shar- 
ing in, ¢ pars (part-), part, + capere, take: see 
part and capable. For the second element, ef. 
anticipate.] JI. trans. 1. To partake; share or 
share in; receive a part or share of. 

The one [the soul] we participate with goddes, the other 
[the body] with bestes, ar. tyot, The Governour, ili. 24. 


The Oliue and the Oak participate, 
Even to their earth, signes of their ancient hate. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furies. 
Of fellowship I speak, 
Such asI seek, fit to participate 
All rational delight. Milton, P. L., viii. 890. 


participation (pir-tis-i-pa’shon), n. 


participative (pir-tis’i-pa-tiv), a. 


participatot (pir-tis’i-pa-tor), 7. 


participially (pir-ti-sip’i-al-i), adr. 
participle (pir’ti-si-pl), ». [ 


participle 
2+. To give a share of; communicate; dis- 
pense. ; 

He [Bradford] was no niggard of his pases. but would 
liberally participate that he had to his fellow-prisoners. 
Foze, quoted in Biog. Notice-of J. Bradford (Parker Soc., 

(1853), IT. xxxv. 

II, intrans. 1. To take part; partake; have 
& share in common with others: followed by 
in, formerly by of, before the object. 

There appear to be no simple natures; but all partici- 
pate or consist of two. Bacon, Fable of Pan. 


His delivery and thy joy thereon, ... 
In both which we as next participate. 
- Milton, 8. A., 1. 1507. 


Either in joy or sorrow, my friend should participate in 
ny feelings. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxii. 
2. To have features or characteristics in com- 
mon with another or others. 


Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and 
metals both. Bacon. 


The clay in many places vnder the clifts by the high 
water marke did w vp in red and white knots as gum 
out of trees ; and In some places so participated together 
as though they were all of one nature. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 176. 

Participa tone. See tone,=Syn. 1. Share, Partici- 
pate in, etc. partake. 

[< ME. 


narlicipacioun, < OF. (and F.) participation = 
p. participacion = Pg. participagdo = It. par- 
ticipazione, < LL. participatio(n-), a partaking, 
<« L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.] 1. The act or fact of partici- 
pating or sharing in common with another or 
with others; the act or state of receiving or 
having part of something. 
But alle thyng that fs good, quod she, grauntest thou 
that it be good by the participactoun of good or no? 
Chaucer, Boéthius, fifi. prose 11. 
Poesy . . . was ever thought to have some participation 
of divineness. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 148. 
Those deities are so by participation, and subordinate to 
the Supreme. Stilling fleet. 
Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief. 
Wordsworth, Affliction of Margaret 
2+. Distribution; division into shares. 


It sufficeth not that the country hath wherewith to sus- 
tain even more than live upon it, if means be wantin 
whereby to drive convenient participation of the genera 
store into a great number of well-deservers, ‘aleigh. 


3t. Companionship. 


Their spirits are so married in conjunction with the 
i otal of society that they flock together in consent, 
e 80 many wild-geese. hak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 78 


Medium of See medium. 


, st. 11. 


cipation. 
= F. par- 
ticipatif; as participate + -ive.) Capable of 
participating. 

[= Pg. par- 
ticipador = It. participatore, < LL. participator, 
< L. participare, pp. participatus, participate: 
see participate.] One who participates; one who 
partakes, participates, or shares with another: 


an il aed In our misfortunes. 
pa 


cipial (pir-ti-sip’i-al),a.andn. [«F. par- 
ticipial = Sp. participial = Pg. participal, < L. 
participialis, of the nature of a participle,< par- 
ticipium, participle: see participle.) J, a. 1. 
Having the nature and use of a participle. 

In German the present participle, in a purely participial 
sense as distinguished from an adjective sense, is as rare 
asin English itiscommon. Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 1387. 
2. Formed from or consisting of a participle: 
as, a participial noun; a participial adjective. 

TI. nm. A word formed from a ve:”:, and shar- 
ing the verbal with the noun or adjective con- 
struction. ([Rare.] 


The new philology embraces the B epheer ana the infini- 
tive, the gerund, and the supine, under the general 


name of partict : Gibbs. 


participialize (piir-ti-sip’i-al-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and 


pp. participialized, Pa eee. [< par- 
ticipial + -ize. o form into a participle. 
[Rare. } 


But the question is not between a naked finite verb on 
the one hand and the participialized tinite verb on the 
other, but between two finite verbs, 

Amer. Jour. Philol., 1X. 144, 


In the 
sense or manner of a participle; asa participle. 

With unorig. -le, 
as also in principle, syllable, ete.; < F. participe 
= Sp. PE. It. participio = G. particip, partici- 
pium = Dan. particip = Sw. participium, ¢ L. 
participium, a participle; in LL. in lit. sense, 
a partaking, sharing, < L. particeps, partaking, 
sharing: see participate.) 1+. Whatever par- 
takes of the nature of two or more other things; 
something that is part one thing and part an- 
other; a mongrel. 


participle 
The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures are such chiefly as are fixed, ... though they 
have a motion in their parts; such as are oysters, cockles, 
and such like. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 609. 
And in the mountaines qwelt the Curdi, that were Par- 
tictples or Mungrels in Religion. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 78 
2. In gram.,a verbal adjective that participates 
or shares in the construction of the verb to 
which it belongs, and so has in a certain man- 
ner and degree a place in the verbal system; a 
word having the value of an adjective as part 
of speech, but so regularly made from a verb, 
and associated with it in meaning and construc- 
tion, as to seem to belong to the verb. Thus, 
‘giving him a book,’ like ‘I give him a book’; ‘the book 
gtven him,’ or ‘lent him,’ or ‘handed him’; and soon. There 
are but two simple participles in English, usually called 
the present and the past or passive: as, loving, loved; sing- 
tng, sung; in some languages there are more, as for exam- 
ple in Greek. The division-line between participle and 
ordinary adjective is indistinct, and the one often passes 
over into the other: thus, a charminy girl, a learned man. 
Participles are much used in many languages, especially in 
English, in forming vert-phrases by combination with aux- 
iliaries: thus, I am giring, I have given, it is given, etc. 
particle seenea n. (¢F. particule = Sp. par- 
ticula = Pg. particula = It. particola, particel- 
la, particula, ¢ L. particula, double dim. of pars 
(part-), a part: see part. Cf. parcel, ult. from 
e same source.] 1. A small part or piece, 
especially a small part or portion of some ma- 
terial substance: as, a particle of dust. 
God created every part and particle of man exactly per- 
fect: that is to say, in all] points sufticient unto that use for 
which he appointed it. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iL & 


Which seems to be some featherly particle of snow. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 1. 


I am part or particle of God. Emerson, Misc., p. 17. 


2. Specifically, any very small piece or part 
of anything; absolutely, a minute quantity; 
anything very small; an atom; a bit: as, he 
has not a particle of patriotism or virtue; are 
you fatigued? Not a particle. 


If the maker have failed in any particle of this, they may 
worthily tax him. 
B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humonr, iii. 1. 


What could be done more for the healing and reclaiming 
that divine particle of Gods breathing. the soul? 
Milton, Church-Government, fi. 3. 


3. In gram., apart of speech that is considered 
of minor consequence, or that plays a subordi- 
nate part in the structure of the sentence, as 
connective, sign of relation, or the like: such 
are especially conjunctions, prepositions, and 
the primitive adverbs. The term is loose and 
unscientific. 


The words whereby it [the mind] signifies what connex- 
ion it gives to the several affirmations and negations that 
it unites in one continued reasoning ... are... called 
particles. Locke, Human Understanding, IIT. vii. 2. 


They make use of an emphasis, but so improperly that 
it is often placed on some very insignificant partrcle, as 
upon “if” or ‘‘and.” Steele, Spectator, No. 147. 


Consecutive, exceptive, etc., particle. See the adjec- 
tives.— Elementary cles of Zimmermann. See 
blood-plate. =§ land 2, Particle, Atom, Molecule, Cor- 
puscle, iota, jot, mite, tittle, whit, grain, scrap, shred, scin- 
tilla. Atom and molecule are exact scientific terms; the 
other two of the italicized words are not. A particle is 
primarily a minute part or piece of a material substance, 
or, a8 in the case of dust, pollen, etc., a substance that ex- 
ists in exceedingly minute form. Corpuscle is a somewhat 
old word for particle, to which it has almost entirely yield- 
ed place, taking up instead a special meaning in physiol- 
ogy. See definitions; see also part, n. 


parti-coated, a. See party-cvated. 
parti-color,. See party-color. 
parti-colored, a. See party-colored. 
particular  enshee ir), a. and n. [< ME. 
particuler, « OF. particulier, particuler, F. par- 


ticulier = Sp. Pg. particular = It. particolare, 
particulare, < LL. particularis, of or concerning 
a part, particular, < L. particula, a part, parti- 
cle: see particle.} J, a. 1. Of or concerning a 
part; pertaining to some and not to all; special; 
not general. 

The three years’ drought, in the time of Elias, was but 


particular, and left people alive. 
Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ed. 1887). 


Our ancestors... took their stand, not on a general 
theory, but on the particular constitution of the realm. 
Macaiday, Sir James Mackintosh. 
The Revolution assails not theology itself but only a par- 
ticular theology embodied in a particular institution. 
J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 36. 


2. Individual; single; special; apart from oth- 
ers; considered separately. 


Make... each particular hair to stand an end. 
Shak., Hamlet, f. 5. 19. 
You know in what particular way your powers of mind 
best capacitate you for excelling. Goldsmith, To a Pupil. 
It is the universal nature which gives worth to particu- 
lar men and things. Emerson, History. 
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3. Properly belonging to a single person, place, 
or thing; peculiar; specially characteristic: 
as, the particular properties of a plant. 


As for the Ichneumon, he hath but onely changed his 
name; now called the Rat of the Nilus, A beast particu- 
lar to Egypt. Sandys, Travailes, p. 79. 


It was the particular property of this looking-glass to 
banish all false appearances, and show people what they 
were. Addison, Vision of Justice. 


Hence —4. Personal; private; individual. 


These domestic and particular broils 
Are not the question here. Shak., Lear, v. 1. 30. 


Revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 
Of shame seen through thy country. 
Shak., Cor., fv. 5. 92. 


Augustus began his career by joining with Antony and 
Lepidus in a plot for dividing the supreme power, by al- 
lowing to be murdered each his own particular friends, 
in order to destroy his enemies, the friends of his vile con- 
federates. Brougham. 


5. Having something that eminently distin- 
guishes; worthy of attention and regard; spe- 
cially noteworthy; not ordinary; unusual; 
notable; striking. 


Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 


At the east end [of the cathedral] are the remains of the 
bishop’s throne, and in the portico there is a very particu- 
lar vase, which probably served for a font. 

Piocscks. Description of the East, II. i. 247. 


I think I never heard a more particular instance of parts 
and villainy. Walpole, Letters, II. 17. 


He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, 
made pretty large, to fit easily, and with no particular 
waist. Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xxxv. 


6. Attentive to or noting details; minute in 
examination; careful. : 


I have been particular in examining the reason of chil- 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, . . . be- 
cause it will give us farther light in the inheritance of 
rule and power. : Locke, Government, i. § 91. 


7. Containing or emphasizing details; minute; 
circumstantial; detailed: as, a full and par- 
ticular account of an accident. 


This (Ponte di Rialto] is both forty footelonger . . . and 
a hundred foote broader, as I will anon declare in the more 
particular description thereof. Coryat, Crudities, I. 202. 


8. Peculiar; singular; standing out from what 
is general or ordinary, especially in the way of 
showing pointed personal attention. 


As for Plutarch, his style is 80 particular that there is 
none of the ancienta to whom we can properly resemble 
him. den, Plutarch. 


I saw in the church-yard of Bolsena an antique funeral 
monument (of that kind which they called a sarcophagus), 
ha A entire, and, what is particular, engraven on all sides 
with a curious representation of a bacchanal. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 488. 


She'll be highly taken with him — for she loves a Gen- 
tleman whose Manner is particular. 
Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 


Lady Ruelle ... had been something particular, as I 
fancied, in her behaviour to me. 
R. Graves, Spiritual Quixote, viii. 14. 


9. Nice in taste; precise; fastidious: as, a 
man very particular in his diet or dress. 


A very worthy person, a little formal and particular, but 
exceedingly devoute. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 24, 1686. 


Timoleon . . . is very particular in his opinion, but is 
thought particular for no other cause but that he acts 
against depraved custom by the rules of nature and rea- 
son. Steele, Tatler, No. 171. 


10. In logic, not general; not referring to the 
whole extent of & class, but only to some indi- 
vidual or individuals in it.— Common particular 
meter, long particular meter. See meter2, 3.—Lon- 
don particular, of a quality or character supposed to be 
approved by Londoners or peculiar to London, by importa- 

on or otherwise: noting especially a quality of Madeira 
wine as imported for the London market.— Particular 
av 6, in marine insurance, a contribution which must 
be made by the underwriters in case of partial loss whi 
see, under partial) by perils of the sea. The loss is esti- 
mated by deducting from the market-value of the dam- 
aged property, when sound, its sale-value as injured. See 
average2, 1.— Particular Baptists. See Baptist.— Par- 
ticular cause, a cause which of ita own efficiency pro- 
duces but one effect.— Particular cognition, a cognition 
of an actual fact or existence, not of a rule or non-existence. 
— Particular custom, a custom which prevails onlyina 
particular locality or district;-a local usage. Sometimes 
used also of a custom which prevails only in a particular 
class or vocation.— Particular equation. See equation. 
— Particular estate, in lair, the estate that precedes a 
remainder; the earlier of two successive estates where the 
future or ultimate ownership is given to one, the gift to 
whom is not to take effect until after a precedent estate 
given to another has terminated: thus, where a man de- 
vises lands to his wife for her life, and after her death to 
his children, her estate is called the particular catate, in 
contradistinction to the general ultimate ownership of the 
children.— Particular integral, in the integral calculus, 
that value which arises in the integration of any differen- 
tial equation by the giving of a be aharprand value to the ar- 
bitrary quantity or quantities that enter into the general 
integral.— Particular jurisprudence logic, etc. See 
the nouns — Particular lien. See lien2,1. - Particular 


particulart (pir-tik’t-lir), v. ¢. 


particularism 


method. See untversal method, under method.— Partic- 
nlar proposition, a proposition in which the subject is 
qualified by the word some or its equivalent. The peculi- 
arity of the particular proposttion is that it asserts the 
existence of a certain kind of thing, while a untrereal 
proposition asserts the non-existence of a certain kind of 
thing. Thus, the proposition “Some men are courteous 
to all women” is particular, being intended to state the 
existence of a certain kind of men; while the proposition 
‘¢There is some man who is courteous to each woman ”’ is 
universal, because it only states the non-existence of a 
woman to whom no man is courteous, It is true, the lat- 
ter proposition may be understood as also asserting the 
existence of men courteous to women, and in that case 
it implies a particular proposition along with its main 
import.— Particular tenant, the tenant of a particular 
estate.— Particular utilityt of a science or art, the 
utility of such science or art as a means of support to its 
professors.— Short particular meter. See meter?, 3. 
=§yn. 1-3. Separate, distinctive.—3 and 4 Peculiar, etc. 
See special.—7. Circumstantial, etc. See minute!.— 9, 
Exact, scrupulous. . ; 

II, n. 1. A single instance or matter; a sin- 
gle point or circumstance; a distinct, separate, 
or minute part or detail. 


Some few particulars I have set down, 

Only for this meridian, fit to be known 
Of your crude traveller. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
29th. Called up with news from Sir W. Batten that Hogg 
hath brought in two prizes more; and 80 I thither, and 
hear the particulars, which are good; one of them, if 

prize, being worth 40001., for whic God be thanked ! 

Pepys, Diary, ITI. $6. 

A letter from my agent in town soon came with a con- 
firmation of every particular. Goldsmith, Vicar, iti. 
2+. A specialist; one who devotes himself to 
doing things on his own account and not in 
partnership. 

For your spectators, you behold them what they are: 
the most choice particulars in court: this tells tales well; 
this provides coaches; this repeats jests; this presents 
gifts; this holds up the arras; this takes down from horse; 
this protests by this light; this swears by that candle; 
this delighteth ; this adoreth; yet all but three men. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

They utterly sought ye ruine of y® perticulers (private 
traders]: as appeareth by this, that they would not suffer 
any of ye generall either to buy or sell with them. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 178. 
3+. Private account or interest; personal in- 
terest or concern; part; portion; account. 

For my particular, I can, and from a most clear con- 
science, affirm that I have ever trembled to think toward 
the least profaneness. B. Jonson, Volpone, Ded. 

Some of those that still remained hear on their perticu- 
ler begane privately to nurish a faction. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 157. 

As to ad own particular, I stand to this hour amaz’d 
that God should give so greate perfection to so young a 
person. Evelyn, Diary, March 4, 1656. 
4+. Individual state or character; special pe- 
culiarity. 

The particulars of future beings must needs be dark 
unto ancient theories. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iv. 

Venice has several particulars which are not to be 
found in other cities, and is therefore very entertaining 
to atraveller. It looks, at a distance, like a great town 
half floated by a deluge. 

ddison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 387. 


5. A minute and detailed account; a minute: 
as, a particular of premises; a particular of a 
plaintiff's demand, ete. (Obsolete, or used only 
in legal phrases. } 

A particular of wages due to the Deputy. Army, and 
other State Officers and affaires relating to Ireland, ane 
1687-1588. Evelyn, To Sam. Pepys, Esq. 

The reader has a particular of the books wherein this 
law was written. Avyliffe, Parergon. 
6. Something specially made for, belonging 
to, or the choice of a person: as, he drank a 
glass of his own pa outa {[Colloq.]— Bin of 

ee 


articulars. 8 3.— In particular, specially ; par- 
Heularly to particularize. atin 


(< particular, 
a.) To particularize. 


particularisation, particularise. See partic- 


ularization, particularize. 


particularism (pir-tik’i-lir-izm), n. (= F. 
particularisme = Pg. particularismo = G. par- 


ticularismus,; as particular + -ism.] 1. Atten- 
tion or adherence to or exclusive interest in 
one’s own special interests, party, or state; in- 
dividual, partizan, or national exclusiveness. 
epee) In a federation, the doctrine or practice 
of leaving each state free to promote its peculiar interests 
(and to retain its own laws), as distinguished from those 
of the federation as a whole; especially, in recent German 
history, the policy of the states annexed to Prussia after 
the war of 1866 which wished to preserve their own laws, 
etc., or of the states under Prussian influence. (6) The 
view that the Hebrews are the chosen people of God, held 
by them in ancient and modern times. 


The abolition of Judaic partictdurism, and the impartial 
freedom of the heavenly and glorified life that belongs to 
Jesus, G. P. Fisher, Begin. of Christianity, p. 513, 


2. Attention to particulars or details. 


The marked particulariem which has characterized the 
study of Lichens for the last thirty years. 
&. Tuckerman, Genera Lichenum, p. 1. 


particularism 


3. In theol., the doctrine that divine grace is 
provided only for the particular individuals 
chosen by God to be its recipients, as opps 
to the doctrine that his grace is freely and 
equally offered to all upon condition of its ac- 
ceptance in and by faith. 
particularist (pir-tik’a-lir-ist),n. [= F. par- 
ticulariste = G. particularista; as particular + 
st.] One whose opinions and conduct are 
characterized by particularism, in any of its 
senses; specifically, one who seeks to promote 
the interests of individual members of a po- 
litical confederation as against those of the 
whole; in recent German history, one who de- 
sired to preserve the individuality in laws, etc., 
of the states annexed to Prussia in 1866, or of 
those states under Prussian influence. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and (in 
a less degree) the Prince of Wales are looked upon as 
friends of édhe Hanoverian 7 jets, and are said to 


be not too popular in ce circles at Berlin. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLI. 17. 
The most rigid gpa dor ist could discern no violation 
either of ees or the letter of the Constitution. 
N. A. Rev., CX LIT. 886. 
particularistic (piir-tik’i-li-ris’ tik), a. (<par- 
ticularist + -ic.] Characterized by or partak- 
ing of particularism, in any of its senses; con- 
cerning or restricted to a particular race, com- 
munity, body of persons, etc., as distinguished 
from general or universal; specifically, seeking 
to promote or favoring the interests of a par- 
ticular member of a political confederation, as 
opposed to the interest of the whole; relat- 
ing to the recent German particularists. 
In calling nomistic religions, like Judaism and Mazda- 
ism, icularistic or national, we do not mean to say that 
they are exclusive in character, and that they have not tried 
to spread beyond the boundaries of the race and the na- 
tion to which they belonged originally. 
Encyc. Brit., XX. 369. 
Prussia has. . . become an object of hatred to the par- 
ticularistic, .. . or what might be called the ‘‘state’s 
rights,” element in Bavaria. The Atlantic, LVIII. 454. 
particularity (pir-tik-a-lar’i-ti), n.; Re par- 
ticularities (-tiz). (< F. particularité=Sp. par- 
ticularidad = Pg. particularidade = It. partico- 
larita, particularita, < ML. particularita(t-)s, < 
LL. parce particular: see particular.) 
1. The state or character of being particular. 
(a) Minuteness of detail. 
particularity of the miracle will give occasion to 
suspect the truth of what it discovers. 
Abp. Sharp, Works, I. vi. 
The last of the royal chronicles that it is necessary to 


notice with much sha: Harkin of J ie ois ar 
» Span » 4 


(5) Singleness; individuality. 

The doctrine concerning all variety and particularity of 
things. Advancement of Learning, ii. 161. 
(c) Minute attention to detafl; fussiness. (d) The easen- 
tial character or quantity of a particular proposition. 

2. That which is particular. (a) A detail; a minute 
circumstance ; a particular. 

With all the thousand Particularities which attend those 


whom low Fortunes and high Spirit make Malecontents, 
Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iL 1. 


A long letter, . . . full of the Diei fabulas, and such par- 
ticularities as do not usually find place in newspapers. 
wit, Letter, March 22, 1708-9, 


Sal Individual or private matter, affair, concern, or inter- 


The 
him to 


Let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particubarities ities and te Apa aa 
To cease! .» 2 Hen. VIL, v. 2 44. 

They have requested further time to conferr with them 
that are to be interessed in this action aboute ye severall 
particularities which in ye prosecution therof will fall out 
considerable. 

Sir E. Sandys, in Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation, p. 31. 
(c) Peculfarity ; singularity ; singular or peculiar feature 
or characteristic. 

She admires not herself for any one particwarity, but 
for all. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, fi. 1. 

Several other of the old knight’s particularities break 
out upon these occasions. Addison, Sir Roger at Church. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, 
whim, or particularity of behaviour by any who do not 
walt upon him for bread. Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 
Fallacy of illicit particularity. See fallacy. =Syn.1. 
Exactness, preciseness. ; re 

particularization (pir-tik’i-lir-i-za’shon), n. 
(=F. particularisation = It. particularizzazione, 
A dasperad tee tad as particularize + -ation. ] 

he act of particularizing. Also spelled par- 
ticularisation. 

This power of particularization (for it is as truly a power 
as generalization) is what gives such vigor and greatness 
to single lines and sentiments of Wordsworth. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 240. 


particularize (par-tik’i-lir-iz), v.; pret. and 
Pp. particularized, ppr. particularizing. (< F. 
particulariser = 8p. particularizar = Pg. par- 


ticularisar = It. particularizzare, particolariz- partiet, n. 
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zare; as particular + -ize.] I. trans. 1. To 
specify or mention with details; give the par- 
ticulars of; enumerate or specify in detail; 
also, to render particular or detailed. 

The numbers I particularized are about thirty-six mil- 
lions. Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 


You can not particularize a definition so as to exhaust 
any sensible object, since that object stands in relation to 
every other thing in the world. 

F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 135. 


There are also several important reviews of books, which 
we cannot particularise. 

The Academy, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 426. 
2. To single out for mention; make particular 
mention of. 

When the clergyman in the Thanksgiving particularized 
those who desired now to “offer up their praises and 
thanksgiving for late mercies vouchsafed to them,” once 
more Philip Firmin said “Amen,” on his knees, and with 
all his h Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, xli. 


If, intrans. To mention or give particulars 
or details; be particular as opposed to general; 
specifically, to mention or be attentive to single 
things or to small matters. 

Now if the Spirit conclude collectively, and kept the 
same Tenor all the way — for we see not where he particu- 
larizes—then certainly hee must begin collectively, else 
the construction can bee neither Grammatticall nor Logi- 
call. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


He continued in that perticularizing manner which dis- 
tinguished him —‘‘ We are now close upon the Norwegian 
‘coast —in the sixty-eighth degree of latitude.” 

Poe, Prose Tales, I. 162. 
But bh f  acubrod gala defend the deed? 
Say hated her for no one cause 
Beyond my pleasure so to do— what then? 
Browning, Ring and Book, II. 276. 
Also spelled particularise. 
particularly (pir-tik’i-lér-li), adv. 1. Ina 
particular manner; with specific or special ref- 
erence or distinctness; especially. 

To confer with the Emperor about Matters of great 
Importance, and particularily about War to be made in 
France. Baker, Chronicles, p. 278. 


2. In an especial manner; in a high or great 
degree: as, to be particularly unfortunate. 

His virtues as well as imperfections are, as it were, 
tinged by a certain erat senies which makes them par- 


ticularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. Addison, Sir Roger at Home. 


Besides this tale, there is another of his [Chaucer's] own 
invention, after the manner of the Provencals, called ‘“‘The 


Flower and the Leaf,” with which I was . CD gp big ard 
pleased. Dryden, . to Fables. 
particularmentt (< 


(par-tik’a-lar-ment), 1. 
particular + eke | A detail; a particular. 
Upon this universall Ogdoas 


Is founded ee 
Dr. H. More, Song of the Soul, il. 15. 


cularness (piir-tik’ii-lir-nes), ». 1. The 
character of being particular; particularity; 
individuality.— 2. Nice attention to detail; fas- 
tidiousness; fussiness. 
You're getting to be your aunt's 
particularness. George Eliot, Adam Bede, 1. 
particulatet (piir-tik’i-lat),». (< ML. part- 
culatus, pp. of particulare, particularize, < L. 
particula, a part, particle: see particle.) I. 
wntrans. To make mention singly. 
TI may not particulate of Alexander of Hales, the irrefra- 
gable doctor. Camden, Remains, Inhabitants of Britaine. 
II. trans. To particularize; mention. Fen- 
ton. 
They 


own niece, I see, for 


retended out of their commisserations to referre 
him to the Councell in England to receiue a check, rather 
then by particulating his designes make him so odious to 
the world as to touch his life. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 152. 


articulate (pir-tik’a-lat),a. [« ML. particu- 
latus, pp. of particulare: see particulate,v.] 1. 
Having the form of a small particle; taking 
the form of particles. 

On heating the solution gradually a little opalescence 


ap d, but it did not become pa even at the 
bolting point. Green, Proc. Roy. Soc., XL. $2. 


"S 


The virus (of the cholera-germ] is particulate, and, as 
indicated by its self-multiplication within the affected 
person, is a living organism. Pop. Sct. Mo., XXV. 829. 

Chauveau was the first to prove experimentally that in 


vaccinia and in variola the active principle is a particulate 
non-diffusable substance. 


Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. 46, Part 


2. Of or pertaining to particles; produced by 
particles, as minute germs. 

A characteristic of contagium, due toits particulate na- 
ture, is that dilution lessens the chance of infection, but 
has little effect upon the case if the disease be taken. 

Quain, Med. Dict., p. 897. 

To express this anv of inheritance, where particle 
proceeds from particle, we a conveniently describe it 
as particulate. . Galton, Science, VI. 273. 


An obsolete spelling of party!. 


parting-line 

partile (pir’til), a. [< LL. parttlis, divisible, 
single, < L. pars (part-), part: see part.) Exact 
toa degree: said of a celestial aspect: opposed 
to platic.— Partile conjunctiont. See conjunction. 

partim (pir’tim), adv. [L.] In zool., partly; 
in part: noting names of species, genera, and 
other groups which are inexactly synonymous. 
Abbreviated p. and pt. . 

partimen (pir’ti-men), ”. [Pr., < ML. partimen- 
tum, division, partition, < L. partire, divide: 
see part, v.] nN form of poetic debate or con- 
test among the medieval minstrels of Provence 
in France. See the quotation. 

The partimen . . . is alsoa poetic debate, but it differs 
from the tenson in so far that the range of debate is limit- 
ed. In the first stanza one of the partners proposes two 
alternatives ; the other partner chooses one of them and 
defends it, and the opposite side remains to be defended 
by the original propounder. Often in a final couplet a 
judge or arbiter is appointed to decide between the par- 
ties. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 875. 

partimento (pir-ti-men’td), n. [It., < ML. 
artimentum, division, partition: see partimen. ] 
n music, a figured bass used for exercises in 
enero or in playing accompaniments at 
sight. 
parting (piir’ting),. [(ME. parting, partynge ; 
verbal n. of part, v.] 1. The act of separating 
or dividing; separation. (a) Departure; leave-tak- 
ing; separation from friends. 


And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts. 
Byron, Childe Harold, fli. 24. 


(b+) A going hence; death: sometimes hence-parting. 
Percen with a pater-noster the paleys of heuene, 
And passen purgatorie penaunceles at her hennes-part- 


6, 
In-to the blisse of paradys. Piers Plowman (B), x. 462. 


Would I were she! 
For such a way to die, and such a blessing, 


Can never crown my parting. 
Beau. and Fi, Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 


(c) In paper-making, the operation of separating the damp 
sheets. (d) In metal., the ue of gold and silver 
from each other by means of an acid. th nitric and 
sulphuric acids are used for this p the latter more 
soucrally but ting by nitric acid is a process which 
as been in use for many centuries. (¢) In meneral., a sepa- 
ration of a mineral into layers due not to cleavage, but to 
some other cause, as the presence of thin lamelle, formed 
by twinning, as, for sain in pyroxene, titanite, etc. 
(/) In comb-making, a met. od by which, in order to save 
material, two combs are cut from a single piece of shell 
but little wider than a single comb. The cutter used 
has a vertical motion upon the blank, which has an inter- 
mittent feed beneath it, and receives a succession of ot 
the teeth of one comb being cut from the interdent 
spaces of the other. FE. H. Knight. — Bsn 2 
2. A point or place of separation or division. 
The king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at 
the head of the two ways, touse divination. Ezek. xxi. 21. 


(a) In geol., a thin seam of clay or shale separating the 
thicker beds of rock. (0) In founding : (1) The meeting sur- 
faces of the sand rammed up in the cope and in the drag. 
» Parting-sand. ; . 
. The division of the hair on the head in 
dressing it. 

His hair was cut short on the top, and lay on the head 
without parting. Encye. Brit., VI. 456. 
4. That which parts or divides.—5+. Share; 
fellowship; participation. 

For what ing of right esse with wickidnesse? 

Pree st da Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

parting-cup (pir’ting-kup), ». 1. A drinking- 
cup having two handles on opposite sides, as dis- 
tinguished from lov- 
ing-cup, which usu- 
ally has more.—2., 
A kind of cup, made 
with new ale and 
sherry, sweetened, 
to which soda-water 
is added immediate- 
ly before drinking. 

parting-fellowt 
(pir’ting-fel’0o), n. 
(ME. partyng-felawe; 
< parting + fellow.) 
A partner. 

Thise scorneres been 
nt i had with the 


Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
-glass (piir’- 
ting-glis), n. <A 
glass flask used in 
assaying for dis- sary 
solving silver from _ parting-cup.— Old English pottery. 
its mixture with gold. 
parting-line (pir’ting-lin), n. In founding, a 
line upon a pattern as it lies embedded in the 
sand, below which the draw of the pattern is 
upward, and above which the draw is down- 
ward. In most cases this line is undulatory; the surface 


parting-line 
of the sand-parting extends, however, on all sides from it 
to the edges of the flask-part. HE. H. Kniyht. 
parting-rail (piir’ting-ral), n. In curp., a rail in- 
termediate between the top and the bottom rail 
of a door or partition; alock-rail. #. H. Knight. 
parting-sand (par’ting-sand), n. In molding, 
dry non-adhesive sand or brick-dust sprinkled 
upon the meeting faces of the two members of 
a mold to insure their ready separation. 
parting-shard (pir’ting-shird), ». In ceram., 
a thin piece of baked clay used in the pottery- 
kiln to prevent different pieces of the unbaked 
ware from sticking together. 
parting-strip (pir’ting-strip), n. A narrow 
strip used to keep two parts separated, as the 
long strip between the upper and the lower sash 
in a window-frame, or that between a window- 
sash and a window-blind in a carriage or rail- 


way-car. 

partin -tool (pir’ting-tél), n. A tool used in 
many different kinds of work for dividing parts, 
trimming, marking outlines, ete. (a) A turning- 
tool with narrow cutting edge for dividing a piece in the 
lathe, or for separating a turned piece from the stub-end 
or unworked part of the block out of which it has been 
formed. (6) angular gouge for incising outlines, carv- 
ing stems, etc. (c) A joiners’ bent-edged chisel, with its 
cutting edge variously shaped. (d) A marble-workers’ 
rasp, flat, with curved ends, used for smoothing recesses 
difficult to reach.— Inside -tool, a tool used to 
undercut or hollow out from a solid piece rings and other 
openings of curved outline. 

partisan, . anda. See partizanl, partizan2, 

partita (pir-té’ti), ». ([It., apart: see part, n.] 
In music, a suite, or a set of variations. 

partite (pir’tit),a. (=F. partite, partit = Sp. 
Pg. partido = It. partito, ¢ L. partitus, divided, 
pp. of partiri, divide: see part, v.] 1. Parted 
or divided into parts: usually in composition 
with qualifying or specifying prefix, as bipar- 
tite, tripartite, quadripartite. See the com- 


pounds.—2. In bot., same as parted.—3. In . 


entom., divided by a slit from the apex to the 
base, as the wings of certain small moths. 
partition (par-tish’on),”. (¢ F. partition = Sp. 
particion, partija = Pg. partigdo = It. partizione, 
partigione, < L. partitio(n-), a division, < par- 
tiri, pp. partitus, divide: see part, v. Cf. par- 
cener.] 1. The act of parting or dividing; the 
act of separating into portions and distributing: 
as, the partition of a kingdom among several 
other states. 
O learned (Nature-taught) Arithmetician ! 
Clock-less, so just to measure Time's partition. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, {. 8. 
The partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction 


of the period, he shared eyually with Louis, 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ff. 24. 


2. The state of being divided; division; sepa- 
ration; distinction. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 


But yet an union in partition, 
Shak., M. N. D., fil. 2. 210, 


St. Separate part; apartment; compartment. 


An edifice too large for him {man] to fill, 
Lodged in a small partition, 
Milton, P. L., viii. 105. 


4. That by which different parts are separated. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 164. 


(a) In arch., a dividing wall; a wall or barrier which 
oo to separate one apartment from another in a build- 
ng. 

Condemning therest of Gods inheritance to an injurious 
and alienat condition of Laity, they separated from them 
by local partitions in Churches. 

Milton, Church-Government, fi. 3. 


(0) In bot., the division of a parted leaf; also, the wall of 
a cell in an ovary or fruit; a dissepiment. (c) In zodl., 
specifically, a party-wall, septum, or dissepiment. 
5. In law, a division of property among co-own- 
ers by theiragreement or by judicial proceeding. 
At common law it is a division of lands and tenements 
between coparceners, joint tenants, or tenants in common, 
by agreement, so as to terminate their cotenancy and vest 
in each a sole estate in a portion of the land, or an allot- 
ment, as it was called; and this was not deemed aconvey- 
ance, but a mere severance of interests. Partition has also 
long been made by courts of equity, for they have power 
to award compensation for inequality, or to decree a sale 
and division of proceeds when an actual allotment is im- 
racticable or disadvantageous, The same power has of 
ate been sometimes extended to personal property, but 
not usually under the name of partition. nor is the name 
used for the ordinary distribution or division of an estate 
by executors, etc. 
6. In music. Same as score.—%. In logic and 
rhetoric, the separation of an integrate whole 
into its integrant parts; the separation of any 
whole into its parts, except that the separation 


of a genus into its species, or of a species into partizan?, partisan? 


genus and difference, is not so called. 


Division divideth universal things into their particula 
and partition divideth particulars into their parts, an 
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most commonly followeth division, . . . as, for example 
when division hath divided a sensible body into a man and 
beast, then followeth partition and divideth man into soul 
and body, and the body into his integrall parts, as head, 
brest, belly, legges, and such like. 
Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, if. 3. 
8. In math., a mode of separating a positive 
whole number into a sum of positive whole 
numbers. Thus, the partitions of 4 arel + 1 
+1+1, 1+1+ 2, 2 + 2, and 1 + 3.—Ideal, 
motaphys etc., tion. See the adjectives.— 
Owelty of p tiont. See owelty.— Partition line, in 
her., one of the lines by which a shield is divided, espe- 
cially a line dividing an ordinary from the field or another 
ordinary. See dine’, 12.— Partition of numbers, the 
separation of particular whole numbers into sums of whole 
numbers; also, the name of the mathematical theory of 
prone relating to the numbers of ways in which num- 
crs can be separated into whole numbers under given 
cna eus —Parhlon wall, a dividing wall; a parti- 
tion. 


A great parttlion wall to keep others out. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
Physical partition. See physical. at 
partition (pir-tish’on), v. ¢. [< partition, n.] 1. 
To divide by walls or partitions. 

I understand both these sides . . . to be uniform with- 
out, though severally partitioned within. Bacon, Building. 
2. To divide into shares: as, to partition an 
estate. 


Thus the Roman world was partitioned among six mas- 


ters. ahan, Church Hist., ili. 9. 
partitional (piir-tish’on-al), a. [« partition + 
-al,) Formed by partitions. 
The pods are flattish, two or threc inches long, and con- 
tain from three to five seeds in partitional cells. 
Grainger, Sugar Cane, iv., note. 
partitioned (piir-tish’ond), a. [< partition + 
-ed2.}_ In bot. provided with a sartition or 
wall; separated y partitions. 
partitionmentt poe ele oe ment) n. [< par- 
tition + -ment.] The act of dividing; partition. 
As he is to record the story of a definite partitionment 
from Virginia of land that once belonged to it, he begins 
with a sparkling sketch of the history of Virginia up to 
that time. Tyler, Amer. Lit., II. 272, 
partitive (pir’ti-tiv),a.andn. (CF. partitif= 
Sp. Pg. It. partitiro, <¢ L. as if *partitivus, ¢ par- 
titus, pp. of partiri, divide: see partite, part, 
v.] r a. In gram., denoting a part; defining 
a part by expression of the whole to which it 
belongs; indicating a part as related toa whole: 
as, the head of a man; ahalfofit; or, in French, 
du pain, ‘ some bread,’ or ‘of the bread.’ 
.n. In gram., a word expressing partition ; 
a distributive. 
partitively (piir’ti-tiv-li), adv. 
manner. 
partizan!, partisan! (piir’ti-zan), ». and a. [< 
F. partisan, OF. partisan = It. partigiano, for- 
merly partegiano, parteggiano, < ML. as if *par- 
litianus, usually, after Rom., partisanus, parti- 
zanus, &@ member of a party or faction, a part- 
ner, a farmer of taxes, ¢ partita (> F. partie, 
etc.), a part, party: see partyl.] JI, n. 1. An 
adherent of a party or faction; one who is pas- 
sionately or very earnestly devoted to a party 
or interest; specifically, one whose judgment 
or perception is clouded by a prejudiced ad- 
herence to his party. 
All the citizens were such decided partisans, either of the 
gonfalonier or of the Salviati, that they would not inter- 


marry, or even give a vote for anyman.. . who was not 
of their side. . Adams, Works, V. 118. 


The appeal, therefore, is to the people; not to party, nor 
to partisans. D. Webster, Speech, Oct. 12, 1832. 

No one can be aright good partisan who is not a thor- 
ough-going hater. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 243. 
2. Milit., a member of a party or detachment 
of troops sent on a special enterprise; also, the 
leader of such a party. 

II, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a party or fac- 
tion; strongly biased in favor of a party or in- 
terest. 

A partisan warfare .. . had long existed between Gra- 


nada and its most formidable antagonist, the kingdoms of 
Custile and Leon. Irving, Granada, p. 7. 
The bestowal of places as the 
reward for partisan service, or 
at the dictation of influential 
politicians, had impaired the 
etliciency and energy of the 

public servants. 
The Century, XXXI. 150. 


2. Milit., engaged on a 
special enterprise: as, 
a partizan corps.— Parti- 
zan ranger (milif.),a member 
of a partizan corps. 


In a partitive 


(piir’ti-zan),n. [= MD. 
pertuisaen, ¢ OF. pertui- 
sane = It. partigiana = 


Forms of Partizans. 


partizanship (piir’ti-zan-ship), n. 


partlesst (pirt’les), a. 


partlett (pirt’let), n. 


partly?t, adv. 
part-music (pirt’mu’zik), ». Music intended 


partner 

Sp. partesana, a partizan or leading-staff, < per- 
heer (= It. ertiqiare), make full of holes: 
bore, < pertuis = It. pertugio, pertugia, a hole, 
< ML. pertusus, a hole, < L. pertundere, pp. per- 
tusus, bore through: see pertuse.] 1. A long- 
handled cutting weapon used in England and 
Scotland from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century: a name including also the halberd, 
fauchard, roncone, etc. 

The hills were wooded with their Zang, 

And all the valleys overgrown with darts, 


As moors are with rank rushes. 
Fletcher, Bonduca, i. 2. 


The labourers do goe into the fields with swords and 
partizans, as if in an enemies countrey. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 6. 
2. A man, as a soldier or a guardian of the 
peace, armed with a partizan. 

They ... were fighting hard, when the proves with 
his guard of partizans, came in thirdsman and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear. 

Scott, Abbot, xviii. 

0 -star partizan. Sameas morning-star halberd 
(which see, under morning-star). 
< partizan! 
+ -ship.] Earnest or passionate adherence to 
a party or faction; feelings or actions charac- 
teristic of a partizan. ; 
[< ME. partles; < part 
+ -less.] 1. Without a part; not sharing. 

Who is he that nolde deme that he that is ryht myhty of 
good weere partles of the meede? 

; Chaucer, Boéthius, iv. prose 3. 
2. Without good parts. 
For man of woorth (say they) with parts indow’d 
The tymes doe not respect, nor wil relive, 
But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits giue. 
Davies, Microcosmos, p. 72. (Davies.) 
{Early mod. E., ¢ ME. 
partlette; appar. a particular application of 
Pertelote, Pertelotte, & woman’s name, also ap- 
ae toa hen,< OF. Pertelote, a woman’s name. ] 
. A garment for the neck and shoulders, espe- 
cially for women. It was at one time of the nature 
of a neckerchief of linen or similar fabric, but a partiet of 
crimson velvet occurs in an inventory of Henry VIII.’s 


time. The ruftied or plaited edge of some forms of eal 
let seems to have given rise to the popular term for a hen. 


viij partlettes of Sypers, jij of them garnyshed with golde 
and ss rest a Pg batts fi eimea 
nven me Agnes Hungerfor rcheolog 
oe (XXXVIILI. 37. 
osiewi eee e ‘em bas pr say ie) 
eir wires, their partlets, pins, and perriwigs. 
Beau. and Fi., Knight of Malta, i. 1. 


Somewhat later, the sleeves of dresses had puffs at the 
shoulders, and, when the dresses were made open above 
the girdle, a partlet, or kind of habit-shirt, was worn be- 
neath them and carried up to the throat. 


Encye. Brit., V1. 472. 
2. A hen. 


The faireste hewed on hire throte 
Was cleped fayre beak, baat Pertelote. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 50. 
Thou dotard! thou art woman-tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. Shak., W. T., fi. 8. 75. 


I forgot to take icon orders about your poultry ; the 
partlets have not laid since I went. 
Walpole, Letters, II. 23. 


partly! (piirt’li), adv. [< part + -ly?.] In part; 


in some part, measure, or degree; not wholly: 
very often repeated in stating particulars that 
make up a whole. 


I do now partly aim at the cause of your py een 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iff. 1. 
They betook them partly to thir pone pare to im- 
plore divine aid. Milton, Hist. Eng., iv. 


An obsolete form of pertly1. 


for performance by two or more independent 
performers; concerted or harmonized music: 
almost exclusively applied to vocal music. See 
part-singing and part-song. 


partner (piirt’nér), 2. [Early mod. E. partener ; 


« ME. partener, partiner, partenere, pertenere, 
pertynere, @ variant (appar. due to association 
with the primitive word part, and to the con- 
fusion of c and t, which were written alike in 
many manuscripts) of parcener: see parcener.] 
1. One who shares or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer or partaker: as, to bea pariner in one’s 
joys and sorrows. 


The flesche es pertynere of the payne, that eftirwarde 
the saule be comforthede in hir sensualite. 
Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 15. 


Syth I have here been partunere 
With you of Joy and Blisse. 
The Nut-Brown Maid. 


2. One who is associated with another or oth- 
ers; an associate. 


Hen. Vl join with you in any thing. 
Vio. In vain: 
I'll take mine own ways, and wil) have no partners. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. L. 


partner 


(a) One who is associated with another in some game or 
amusement: (1) One who plays on the same side, as, spe- 
cifically, in whist. (2) One who dances with another, es- 
pecially one of the opposite sex. 


Lead in your ladies every one; sweet partner, 
I must not yet forsake you. 
Shak., Hen. VITI., i 4. 108. 


My former fears of dancing before such a company, and 
with such a partner, returned more forcibly than ever. 
Mies Burney, Evelina, xi. 


(6) One who is associated in marriage with another of the 
opposite sex; a husband or wife. (c) One who is associated 
with another or others as a principal or the contributor 
of capital in a business or joint adventure, and usually 
shares its risks and profits. See partnership. 

3. pl. Naut., pieces of timber let in between 
two deck-beams, to form a framing for the sup- 
port of anything which passes through a ves- 
sel’s deck, as masts, capstan, or pumps. 


The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed 
with a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, 
cross partners, and angle-chocks, the whole forming a hole 
the diameter of which exceeds that of the section of-the 
mast by twice the thickness of the mast wedges, these 
latter varying about from 3 inches to 6 inches, according 
to the size of the ship. Thearle, Naval Arch., § 211. 


Dormant partner, a special or silent partner.— Osten- 
sible partner. Sce ostennbdle.— Silent partner, sleep- 
ing partner, a ner interested in a business in which 
he has embark capital, but in the conducting of which 
he does not take an active part; a dormant 
Special partner, a partner who contributes capital only, 
in a limited or special partnership, and whose Liability 
ia limited by statute to the amount of capital. If the 
statute governi nerships is violated, the special 
partner becomes liable asa general partner. See partner- 
ship. =§ 1. Participator, participant.— 1 and 2, Friend, 
Companion, etc. See associate. 

partner (pirt’nér), v. t [< partner, n.] To 
join; associate as a partner. 


To be partnerd 
With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! 
Shak., Cymbeline, £ 6. 121. 


partnership (piirt’nér-ship), ». [< partner + 
ship.) 1. The state or condition of being a 
partner; joint interest; participation with an- 
other. 


Love, well thou know’st, no Partnership allows. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


But an union of this kind {s one of those fatal partner- 
ships between the stronger and the weaker which can lead 
only to bondage. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 77. 


Specifically —2. In law, the relation subsisting 
between persons who combine their services, 
property, and credit for the purpose of conduct- 


ing business for their joint benefit. Itinvolves usu- 
ally a reciprocal agency and a community of profits and of 
losses, and often a community of interest in the capital. 
Since one in such a relation may make himself liable asa 
partner to pay debts, and yet fail tosecure the right to share 
assets, the test of what constitutes a partner varies accord- 
ing as merely the relation of the parties to one another is 
considered, or their relation to third persons dealing with 
the firm. For the purpose of liability to third persons, a 
right to share in the profits as pe as distinguished 
from receiving a compensation in proportion to profits, 
has been deemed the ote test; but it is subject to ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, and in England and some other 
jurisdictions the test is whether the relation was such 
that the one sought to be held liable had constituted the 
other his agent to contract such obligation. 


3. The contract creating the relation of part- 
ners.—4, A rule in arithmetic. See fellow- 


ship, 4.— partnership, a partnership in which 
the relation 1s not qualified as Qvuited or special, and in 
wan Denes al a members are jointly liable for 
e debts.— Limi partnership, or special part- 
nership, a partnership in which the special partner 
contributes to the common stock a Br cay sum in cash, 
and is liable for the debts of the partnership only to the 
amount of his investment. This immunity is secured by 
compliance with the statutes creating it, which usually 
provide that the special partner shall take no part in 
the conduct of the business.— Mining partnership, a 
partnership which exists when two or more persons, who 
own or sure a mining-claim for the purpose of work- 
ing it and extracting the mineral therefrom, actually 
engage in working the same: the chief peculiarity of the 
relation in this case is in the implied powers of the 
partners, and the fact that the transfer of the share of a 
ner to a stranger brings in the latter without dissolv- 
ng the partnership.— Universal partnership, a form 
of association existing in Louisiana, in which all the part- 
ners agree to put {ncommon all the wealth they have and 
may acquire. Exception, however, is now made of wealth 
acquired by gift, succession, or legacy after the partner- 
ship had been constituted. “gs 
part-owner (part’o’nér), n. In law, a joint 
owner or tenant in common, who has an inde- 
pendent, although an undivided, interest in 
property with another or others. 
partricht, ». Anold spelling of partridge. 
partridge (pir’trij), n. [Also dial. patridge, 
paitrick; early mod. E. partrich, < ME. par- 
triche, pertriche, pertryche, partyrege, partrike, 
partryke, pertrike, pertryk, partrys, é OF. per- 
dris, perdriz, pertriz, F. perdrix = ay Pg. perdiz 
= It. pernice, perdice, <« L. perdiz, < Gr. wépdcé, 
a partridge.] 1. A gallinaceous or rasorial 
bird of the family Tetraonide and of one or 
271 


partner. — 


partridge-be 
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another of the subfamilies Perdicinz, Cacca- 
bing, and Ortygine, of small size as compared 
with grouse (Zetraonine), with four toes, scaly 
shanks seldom spurred, fairly well-developed 


tail, and naked nostrils. (a) The birds more particu- 
larly designated partridges are the European species of the 
genera Perdiz and Caccabis. The best-known of these is 
the common gray partridge, Perdtz cinerea, the only bird of 


Common Gray Partridge (Perdix cinerea). 
the kind that is common in Great Britain, and hence the 


one specifically called a partridge in English. It ex- 
tends through Barone and in Asia is replaced by close- 
ly related forms, as P. barbata and P. geontz. Other 
Asiatic birds ehh Lathe od as at least the rook: 
name are species of Oreoperdiz, Ammoperdiz, Arborophila, 
Bambusicola, etc. Those of the last-named genus are 
known as bamboo-partridges. (b) In Europe other birds 
properly called partridges are species of Caccabis. The 
red-legged, French, or Guernsey partridge is Caccabis rufa; 
the Greek partridge is C. greca ; the rock-partridges are 
C. sazatilis and C. petrosa. Related to these in Asia and 
Africa are other specie of Caccabis. Snow-partridges be- 
long tothe genus or Tetraoperdiz, as L. or T. nivicola, 
and to Tetraogallus. Of the latter genus are the chourtka 
(T. caspius), the Himalayan partridge(7’. himalayensis), and 
other species. The hill-partridges are a dozen or more spe- 
cies of Arborophila, found in India and countries further 
east, and several of Galloperdiz. (See cut ander Gall - 
diz.) The very numerous species of francolins are often 
brought under Perdicing, and some of them are called 
black partridges. They are mostly African. (See cut under 
Srancolin.) (c) All the partridge-like birds of America are 
entirely different from any of the foregoing, and constitute 
a separate subfamily called Colina, ygine, or Odonto- 
phoring ; these are in different parts of the United States 
(as explained under pheasant) known as partridges or quails 
a being properly the name of the Old World birds of 
the genus Coturnix). The common parricee or quail of 
the United States is the Virginian bobwhite, Colinus or 
Ortyz virgintanus, and it is the only one that is extensively 
dispe inthe country. But in the southwestern States 
and Territories are found numerous other partridges or 
gan of the genera Oreortyz, angel Callipepla, and 

yrtonyz; while ranging through Mexico and Central 
Amcrica and well into South America are yet others, be- 
longing to the genera Kupeychortyz, Dendrortyz, and 
che irl Sec cuts under Caccabis, Callipepla, Cyr- 
tonyz, helmet-quail, Lerva, Odontophorins, Oreortyz, and 
quaul, See also grouse. 

And brunstonys, and also grett plente of Partyrege and 
veri good wynes. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58, 


2. By a misapplication of the name (by Eng- 
lish sportsmen and others in South America), 
species of the family Tinamidz, as Nothura ma- 
culosa, the common partridge of the pampas 
of the Argentine Republic, and Rhynchotus ru- 
Jescens, the great or large partridge.—3. In 
Australia, by misapplication, species of the 
family Turnicide.—4. In New England, by mis- 
pt ety the ruffed grouse.— 5+. In artillery, 
a large bombard formerly used in sieges and de- 
fensive works. Froissart. Compare perdreat. 
— Partridge cochin. See cochin. 

(par’trij-ber’i),”. 1. A trail- 
ing plant, Mitchella repens. It isa smooth herb, with 
round-ovate evergreen leaves, the paired flowers white, 
tinged with purple, bearded within, and fragrant. It is 


common throughout the woods of eastern North America, 
reaching to Mexico. Its little twin flowers of early sum- 


@a,a leaf, sHeming the nervation; 4, a flower with long stamens; ¢, 
a flower with long style; d, the fruit. 


mer, though pretty, are less noticed than its scarlet fruit, 
which from autumn to spring forms a very pleasing com- 
bination with the deep-green leaves. The berry is edible, 
but insipid. The plant has medical uses like pipsissewa. 
It is aromatic and astringent, and yields an oil which con- 
tains 90 per cent. of methyi salicylate and is largely used 
inrheumatism. Also checkerberry, deerberry, and hive-vine. 


2. The wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 


parturet (pir’tur), n. 


parturiency (pir-ti’ri-en-si), a. 


parturient (piir-ti’ri-ent), a. 


parturifacient (piir-ti-ri-fa’shient), n. 


parturioust (pir-ti’ri-us), a. 
parturition (pir-ti-rish’on), n. 


part-writin 


party 
partridge-hawk (pir’trij-hak),n. The Ameri- 
can goshawk, Astur atricapillus. 
partridge-pea ar’ trij-pe), n. S8ee peal, 
partridge-w (pir’trij-wid), 7. fine hard 


cabinet-wood obtained from the West Indies 
and South America. It is of a reddish color, beau- 
tifully marked with darker-colored parallel lines and 
streaks. It is sufficiently tough to be used for umbrella- 
sticks, etc. It appears to be the product of Andira iner- 
mis, and perhaps of several other eguminous trees, 
part-singing (pirt’sing’ing), ». In music, the 
act, theory, or result of singing in harmony — 
that is, with two or more independent parts or 
voices; choral SIngie opposed to solo-singing. 
Technically the term is usually restricted to unaccompa- 
nied singing, and frequently to singing by male voices only. 


part-song (pirt’sdéng), ». In music, a vocal 
composition for two or more independent voices 
or parts; loosely, a glee or madrigal, and some- 
times aroundorcatch. Part-songs are usually 
meant to be sung without accompaniment. 
The part-song being essentially a melody with choral 
harmony, the upper part is in one sense the most impor- 
tant. Grove's Dict. Music, II. 659. 
[< part + -ure; as if by 
apheresis from departure, q. v.} Departure. 


Thou wert he at parture whome I loathde to bid farewell. 
Turberville, ‘lo Spenser (Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 885). 


parturiatet (pir-ti’ri-at), v. «. [Irreg. for *par- 


turite, < L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, be in 
labor: see parturient. } To bring forth young. 
[< parturi- 
en(t) + -cy.] The state of being parturient ; 
parturition. 

[= Sp. Pg. par- 
turiente = It. partoriente, parturiente, < L. par- 
turien(t-)3, ppr. of parturire, desire to bring 
forth, be in labor, desiderative of parere, pro- 
duce: see parent. | Bringing forth or about to 
bring forth young: sometimes, as in the quota- 
tion, extended to a more general use. 

The plant that is ingrafted must also be tela and 
fruitfu Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 23. 
(< L. 
parturire, desire to bring forth (see parturtent), 
+ facien(t-)s, ppr. of facere, cause.] A medi- 
cine, as ergot, which excites uterine action, or 
facilitates parturition; an oxytocic. 


parturiometer (pir-ti-ri-om’e-tér), n. [Irreg. < 


L. parturitio(n-), parturition, + Gr. uérpov, mea- 
sure.} An instrument for determining the ex- 
pulsive force of the uterus in parturition. 
[As parturi(ent) 
+ -ous.] Sameas parturient. Drayton, Moses. 
[< F. parturs- 
tion = Pg. parturicdo, < LL. aplaritioGe), tra- 
vail, < L. parturitus, pp. of parturire, desire 
to bring forth, be in inbor: see paturient.) 1. 
The act of bringing forth or being delivered of 
young. 
Mrs. Sydney is all rural bustle, impatient for the partu- 


rition of hens and pigs. 
Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland, vi. 


2t. That which is brought forth; burden; birth. 


parturitive (pir-tii’ri-tiv), a. [As parturit(ion) 


+ -ive.) Pertaining or relating to parturition; 
obstetric. 

Parturitive science. Bulwer, My Novel, xii. 11. 
(pirt’ri’ting), n. In music: (a) 
That branch of polyphonic composition which 
concerns the correct combination with one an- 
other of the several voice-parts; counterpoint 
(in the modern sense). (b) The sum of the rela- 
tions of the voice-parts of a particular piece to 
each other; the melodies of the several voice- 
parts taken collectively. 


party! (pir’ti), n. anda. (< ME. party, partye, 


foe partie = OFries. partie = D. partij = 
LG. partie, partige = MHG. partie, parti, G. 
partet = Sw. Dan. parti,< OF. partie, partye, F. 
partie, f. (also parti, m.), = Pr. partida, partia 
= Sp. Pg. partida, f. (partido, m.), = It. partita; 
f.,< ML. partita, f., a part, party, < L. partita, 
fem. of partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see part, 
v.] I. n.; pl. parties (-tiz).- 1. A part; a por- 
tion; a division. 
The fourthe party of this day is goon. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 17. 
Thow shalt go in to that partyes where they be that have 
the holy vessell. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), {. 23. 


Robyn toke the forty pounde 
And departed it in two partye. 
Lytell Geste af Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 110). 
2+. Part; side. 
Ther is a kyng not ferre from thise partiee, 
In all contres ther as men riden and goon, 


Vnder hevyn so grete ther levith non. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1706 


party 


Thei hem renged by hundredes and by thowsandes, and 
closed hym in on alle partyes, and smote vpon hym with 
theire speres at ones, and ouer-threwe hym and his horse, 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 195. 


For my party, al that I shal eschiewe 
Whils that the soule abidithe in his place. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 72. 
8. A company or number of persons ranged on 
one side, or united in opinion or design, in op- 
osition to others in the community; those who 
avor or are united to promote certain views or 
opinions: as, the Liberal party ; the Democratic 
party; the party of moral ideas. 
Thider preced bothe partyes to the rescowe, and ther was 
grete losee on bothe parties. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 156. 


You will angry be with none 
That are of my partie. 
Robin Hood and Queen Katherine (Child’s Ballads, V. 319). 


There were cliques and parties at Henry's court during 
the whole of his reign; there was a strong party against 
Wolsey, there was a Protestant and a Catholic party, and a 


Norfolk and a Suffolk eee 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 245. 
Hence—4. Side; cause. 
Maintain the party of the truth. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VL, if. 4. 32. 
#=gie came in to make their party good. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Eclogues, vi. 82. 
I will throw her into his way as often as possible, and 
leave him to make his party good as fast as he can. 
Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 
5. A company or band of persons collected or 
gathered together for some particular purpose; 
especially, a select company invited to be pres- 
ent and participate in some form of amusement 
or entertainment: as, a pleasure-party; a din- 
ner-party; a theater-party. 
If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, 


perhaps you would not have been so much alarmed. 
Sheridan, School for Scandal, & 1. 


He enjoyed a party of pleasure in a good boat on the 
water, to one of the aits or islets in the Thames. 
Miss Edgeworth, Patronage, xix. 
One day there was a donation party at our house. The 
ladies of the town brought their wheels and spun quanti- 
ties of flax, which they gave to my mother; and the young 
men made an ox-sled that they presented to pa. 
S. Judd, Margaret, fi. 5. 
6. A detached part of a larger body or com- 
pany; specifically (mélit.),a detachment orsmall 
number of troops sent on a special service, as 
to intercept an enemy’s convoy, to reconnoiter, 
to seek forage.—7. In law: (a) One of the lit- 
igants in a legal proceeding; a plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit: sometimes used collectively 
to include all the persons named on one side. 
The cause of both parties shall come before the Judges. 
Ex. xxii. 9. 


(b) One expressly concerned or interested in 
an affair: as, a partly to a contract or an agree- 
ment; the party of the first part. 


Since he made himself a party, it was not convenient for 
him to sit in the judicial place. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, v. 


8. One who is privy to a transaction or affair, 
or connected with it in any way; one who is 
more or less of an accomplice or accessory. 
An injury sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a party. 
, Sentimental Journey, p. 61. 
Louisa. You have formed this plan for my escape — but 
have you secured my maid in our interest? 
Duenna. She is a party in the whole. 
Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 8. 


9. A person; & particular person, as distinct 
from and opposed to any other; a person under 
special consideration ; a person in general; an 
individual: as, an old party of my acquain- 
tance. [Now only vulgar. ] 

Not only it is wee that have pierced the Partie thus 
found slaine, but this Party whom we have thus pierced 
is... even the Only begotten Son of the most High God. 

Bp. Andrews, Sermons (ed. 1628), p. 341. 

We vse also to say so, when speaking of any body in se- 
crecie, and the partie comes in. 

Florio (under zuccoli, zoccols). 

1 Wom. master's yonder. 

Lady P. Where? 

2 Wom. With a young gentleman. 

Lady P. That same 's the party. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 
He’s a genteel-looking ate I wonder if he belongs 
to Sotor, King, & Co., of New York? 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 5. 
10+. Compact; treaty. 

All those countryes more feared him then Powhatan, 
and hee had such parties with all his bordering neigh- 
bours. Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 282. 
American, Anti-Federal, Antimasonic, Antirent 
party. See the qualifying words.—A partyi, a little; 
somewhat. 

Er wynter come and wexe a partie stronge. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (EK. E. T. 8.), p. 180. 
Constitutional Union, Democratic, Federal party. 
See the qualifying words.— Equal Rights party. See 


party-coated (pir’ti-k0’ted), a. 


party-colored (pir’ti-kul’ord), a. 


party-gold (pir’ti-gold), a. 


partyism 


party-man (pir’ti-man), n. 


party-sp 
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‘oco, 8.— Examination of party. See examination. 
= party (milit.). See firing-party.— ar- 
ty (milit.), a detachment of men employed to hover about 
and harass an enemy.— Foraging party. See forage.— 
Free Democratic party. See wee Greenback or 
Independent party. e greenback.—In partyt, in 


‘* Sir,” quod Kay, “and ther-fore am I come to yow, ffor 
I supposed tn partye what ye ment.” 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 252. 


Labor-Reform arty. See .— Liberal, Lib- 
erty, Monarchiral, ational party. pee the qualify- 


nominal.— Old Court See court.—Party in in- 
terest. See interest.— People’s party, a name assumed 
by various ephemeral political es in the United States, 
most frequently workingmen’s parties. — Prohibition, Re- 
publican, Tory, Whig party. See the qualifying words. 
=Syn. 3. C ination, Faction, etc. (see caball), league, 
set, clique, alliance, coalition. 3 
a. 1+. Partial; manifesting partiality. 
I wol be trewe juge and poneht é. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1799. 


2. Of or pertaining to a faction or party; par- 
tizan: as, party lines; party issues. 
O scorner of the party c 


ry 
That wanders from the public good. 
Tennyson, Freedom. 


party? (pir’ti),a. [« ME. party, < OF. (and F.) 


pan = Sp. Pg. partido = It. partito, divided, 

L. partitus, pp. of partiri, divide: see part, v. 
Cf. party1.] 1+. Divided; in part. 

She gadereth floures, party whyte and reede. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1965. 

Specifically —2. In her., divided into parts, 

usually equal: said of the field, especially when 

ee the division isin the direction 

of one of the ordinaries. Thus, 


party per fesse ig divided by a horizon- 
tal line passing through the fesse-point; 
party per bend is divided by a line in 
the direction of the bend and into equal 
parts; etc. In actual blazoning, how- 
ever, the word party is usually omitted, 
and instead of writing party per pale or 
and azure is written per pale, etc. Also 


parted. 
[Also, less 
prop.» parti-coated ; ¢ poe + coat + -ed?.] 
aving a party-colored or motley coat. 


Party per pale ar- 
gent and azure. 


party-color (pir’ti-kul’or),n. [Also, less prop., P 


party2 + color.) Variegated col- 


[Also, less 
prop., A eae dis 3 < party? + color + -ed?.] 
Colored differently in different parts; of divers 
colors; variegated; presenting a somewhat 
striking diversity of colors. 
The fulsome ewes... did... 
Fall parti-colour'd lambs. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 89. 
To see him run after a bubble which himself hath made, 


and the sun hath parttcoloured, and to despise a treasure. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 259. 


My mind was at that time 
A party-colored show of grave and gay, 
Solid and light, short-sighted and profound. 
Wordsworth, Prelude, iv. 
[< party? + gold.) 
Composed in part of gold, or partly gilt: said 
usually of a vessel otherwise made of silver. 
(pir’ti-izm), n. i< party! + -ism.] 
Division into parties; also, devotion to party. 
[Recent. ]} 
‘‘Broad” is an epithet not descriptive of a partisan, but 


rather of one who abhors all Lang edhe 
American Literary Churchman, Dec. 16, 1883. 


parti-color ,; 
ors e 


party-jury (piir’ti-jé’ri),. (< party? + jury?) 


A jury consisting half of natives and half o 


foreigners; a half-tongue jury. 


party-list (pir’ti-list), ». A list of the candi- 


dates for public positions proposed by a party 
to be voted for. Such a list may be printed or other- 
wise inscribed on a ballot, or it may be merely published 
or posted up for the information of the public, ete. [Eng.] 
This voting, however, carried on by party-lists on differ- 

ently coloured cards, is practically open. 
Bneve. Brit., ITI. 291. 


One of a party; 
one who is thoroughly or earnestly attached to 
the principles of his party; 8 partizan. 
ted (pir’ti-spir’i-ted), a. 


Having 
the spirit of party or of partizans. 


party-verdi t (par’ti-vér’dikt), ». A joint ver- 
ict. 


Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave. 
Shak., Rich. II., £ 8 284 
-wall (piir’ti-w4l),. [« party}, division, 
+ wall.} A wall upon the line between the 
premises of adjoining owners, which each has 
the right to use as a support for his structure, 
and usually also to some extent for chimneys, 
water-pipes, etc. It may belong to one owner or partly 


parulis (pa-ré’lis), n. 


parura (pa-ré’ri), n.; pl. parure (-ré). 


parure (pa-rér’; F. pron. pa-riir’), n. 


paruria (pa-ri’ri-ii), n. 


parvani 
ities (-tiz). 


parvanimity 


to each, but what characterizes it asa -wall is the ease- 
ment which both owners have in what belongs out and 
out to neither. 


Parula (par’s-lk), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1838), 


dim. of Parus, q.v.)] A genus of diminutive 
American creeping warblers of highly varie- 
ated coloration, belonging to the cg pn oe naa 
idz or Mntotiltide; the blue yellow-backed war- 
blers. P. americana is a beautiful little bird of eastern 
North America, migratory and insectivorous, inhabiting 
woodland, above blue with golden-brown interscapulars, 
below yellow and white with a golden-brown spot on the 
breast, the lores dusky, the eyelids touched with white, the 
wings crossed with two white bars, the tail-feathers exten- 
sively blotched with white; the length is 43 inches, the ex- 
tent of wings 7}. Arelated species of Texas and south- 
ward is P. nt. , and there are others, as P. pitiayumé. 
Also called Compeothlypis. 
[= F. parulie = Sp. pa- 
rulis = Pg. parulia, parulida, < NL. parulis, < 
Gr. wapoviic, a gum-boil, < tapd, near, + ovzcc, 
obdov, A gum-boil. 


m.] 
parumbilical (par-um-bil’i-kal), a. [< Gr. xapa, 


beside, + L. umbilicus, the navel see umbilical.] 


In the neighborhood of the umbilicus.— Parum- 
bilical veins, branches from the portal vein along the 
round ligament of the liver, anastomosing with the epigas- 


tric veins. 

(ML.: 
see parure. | apparel attached to the dal- 
matic: it is broader than is usual on the alb. 
[< ME. 
parure, parour, < OF. (and F.) parure, < ML. 
paratura, attire, dress, pat ornament, ¢ L. 
parare, prepare: see parel, Cf. parade.] 1. A 
set of corresponding articles of decorative char- 
acter; also, the total amount of decoration pro- 
duced in any one case by similar means, as 
a set of embroideries or lace trimmings for a 
dress; hence, a set of ornaments intended to 
be worn together, or matching with one an- 
other: as, a parure of jewels.— 2+. Ornament; 
adornment. 

I bequethe to the said chirche ane hole sute of vest- 
mytes of russet velvet. One coope, chesible diacones, 
for decones; with the awbes and parures, 

Test. Vetust., p. 267. (Halliweill.) 
NL., ¢ Gr. apd, beside, 
+ otvpov, urine.] Disordered micturition. 
arus (pa’rus),». (NL., < L. parus, a titmouse. } 
The typical genus of Paridz# and Paring. The 


name was formerly applied with little discrimination to 
all the birds of this family and some others, but is now 


Greater Titmouse (/arus major). 


restricted to titmice congeneric with the marsh-tit of Eu- 


rope, P. palustris, and the black-capped chickadee of 
North America, P. atricapillus. The species are numer- 
ous; among them is the European P. major. See also cut 
under chickadee 


parusia (pa-ré’si-i), n. [NL., < Gr. mapovaia, 


presence, < tapov, ppr. of zapeiva:, be present, 
« wapd, near, + elvas, be.] In rhet., the use of 
the present tense instead of the past or future, 
as in a vivid narration of a past or prediction 
of a future event. 


parva logicalia (pir’vii loj-i-ka’li-i). [ML.: 


L. parva, neut. pl. of parvus, small, little; ML. 
logicalis, pertaining to logic: see logical.) The 
name given in the middle ages to the branches 
of logic which were treated in the various sup- 
plements added from time to time to the Sum- 
mule of Petrus Hispanus. These subjects were the 
doctrines of supposition, ampliation, restriction, distribu - 


tion, appellation, exponibles, syncategoreumata, obliga- 
tions, insolubilia, consequences, etc. 


arvanimit ela ‘i-ti), 2.3 pl. parvanim- 
¢ L. parvus, small,+ animus, mind. 
Cf. magnanimity.] 1. The state of having a 
little or ignoble mind; littleness of mind; 
meanness: the opposite of magnanimity. 

When once it is noted that the apprehension of being 
derided for retracting is the sole obstacle that stands be. 
tween your reason and so important a change as your con- 
version, they will justly esteem your parranimity so great 
that you deserve derision for so poorly fearing it. 

Boyle, Works, V. 215. 


2. A person with a little or ignoble mind. 
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Pasagian (pa-sa‘ji-an), ». [< ML. Pasagii or pas d’ane (pii din). ie pas, pores @ for de, 
Pasagini; according to Neander, perhaps< ML. of; dre, ass: see ass.) One of the side rings 
assagium, passage. ] A member of a religious of the guard of the rapier of the sixteenth cen- 
ody of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries tury. See hilt, guard, and sword. 
which arose in Lombardy and existed chiefly in 


parvanimity 


I trust that very few persons indeed, not of the class of 
hopeless parvanimities of the true insular stamp, would 
be otherwise than heartily ashamed of so oe 

F. Hall, Modern English, p. 33. 


Parvati (pir’va-té), ». ([Skt., ‘of the moun- 


tain,’ or ‘daughter of the mountain (Hima- pas d'armes (pi dirm). [F.: pas, pace; @ for 


laya),’< parvata, mountain.) A Hindu divinity: 
same as Durga. 

parvenket, . A Middle English form of peri- 
winklel., 

parvenu (pir’ve-nt), manda. [< F. parvenu, 
a parvenu, < parvenu, successful, pp. of parre- 
nir = It. pervenire, arrive, succeed, thrive, < L. 
pervenire, arrive,< per, through, + venire, come: 
see come.] I, n. One newly risen into notice, 
especially by an accident of fortune and beyond 
his birth or apparent deserts, whether as a claim- 
ant fora place in society or as occupying a posi- 
tion of authority; an upstart. 

This Pontiff [Pius IV.}, a genial, politic man of the 

world, hot-tempered but placable, a parvenu as compared 
with the noble birth of his predecessors, had the qualities 


which belong to the position of a parvenu. 
Quarteriy Rev., CKLV. 293. 


I... have always observed through life... that it 
is your parvenu who stickles most for what he calls the 
ponices, and has the most squeamish abhorrence for what 

frank and natural. 

Thackeray, Fitz- Boodle’s Confessions. 

II. a. Like or characteristic of a parvenu or 
upstart. 

Making the sanctities of Christianity look parvenu and 
popular. Emerson. 


parvipsoas (piir-vip’s6-as), n. [NL., < L. par- 
vus, small, + NL. psoas.] The small psoatic 
muscle; the psoas parvus. See psoas. 

parvipsoatic (piir-vip-s6-at’ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to the parvipsoas. 

parvirostrate (piir-vi-ros’trat), a. [< L. par- 
vus, small, + rostratus, having a bill, < rostrum, 
a beak, bill.] In ornith., having a small bill. 

Parvirostres (pir-vi-ros’tréz), n. pl. [NL.: 
see parvirostrate.] In Blyth’s system (1849), 
a superfamily of his Cypseloides, consisting of 
the two families Podargidz and lee 
in which the bill is very small. f ot used. } 

parvis, parvise (piir’vis), n. [< ME. parvis, 
parvys, parvyse, parvyce, « OF. parvis, parevis, 
pareis, parais, F. parvis, < ML. paravisus, par- 
vistus, a corruption (after Rom.) of paradisus, 
a church close, ¢ LL. paradisus: see paradise. 
In representations of the mystery plays in the 
open Pines before a church, the porch repre- 
sented paradise.) 1. A vacant inclosed space 
of greater or less extent before a church (often 
slightly raised), and under the jurisdiction of 
the church authorities; also, the outer court of 
@ palace or great house. 

It (Vila Mondragone) stands perched on a terrace as 
vast as the parvise of St. Peter’s, looking straight away 
over black cypress-tops into the shining vastness of the 
Campagna. H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 179. 
2. A room over a church porch employed as a 
school-room or a storage-room, or as 8 lodging 
for some ecclesiastic. 

Over each porch in the nave is a parvise, or priest's 
chamber. N. and ¢ 7th ser., VI. 208. 
3. A church porch, where lawyers were in the 
habit of meeting for consultation; specifically, 
the portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

A sergeant of the lawe, war and wys, 
That often hadde ben at the parvys, 


Ther was also. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 810. 


Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 


pasan (pa’zan), n. 
pasch (pask) 


paschal (pas’kal), a. 


paschalist (pas 


Italy. They denied the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and restored the rites of the Old Testament, 
excepting the sacrifices. 
[A native African name. } 
An antelope, the oryx. 
n. [Also pask, and pasque (< OF.); 
early mod. E. and dial. also pace, pase, passe ; 
ME. pask, paske, pasche, paas, < AS. pascha = 
OS. OF ries. puscha = D. paasch, paas = MLG. 
pasche, pasche, paschen, paschen = Icel. paskar 
= Sw. pdsk, pdska = Dan. paaske = OF. paske, 
pasche, pasque, F. pdque = Sp. pdscua = Pg. 
paschoa = It. pasqua = LL. pascha, < Gr. réoxa, 
assover, < Heb. poe & passing over, the 
assover, < pdsach, pass over.] he Jewish 
feast of the Passover; hence, the Christian 
feast of Easter. [Obsolete or archaic, except 
in composition. ] 
That he be there the thirde day after Pasche with-oute 
eny faile. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), fi. 178. 
O heal this deed on me, Meggy;.. . 
The silks that war shapen for me gen Paasche, 
They sail be sewed for thee. 
Young Redin (Child’s Ballads, IIT. 14). 
I will com circumcision with baptism, and the passe 
lamb with Christ’s supper. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker micais 
p. le 


(< OF. paschal, pascal, 
F. pascal = Sp. pascual = Pg. paschal, pascoal 
= It. pascale, pasquale, <« LL. paschalis, <« pascha, 
passover: see pasch.] Pertaining to the Pass- 
over or to Easter. 


The whole nation of the Jews, who were then assembled 
to celebrate the paschal solemnity. 
Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. v. 


Paschal] candle, or peschal taper, in the Rom. Cath. 
Ch., a candle blessed by the priest in the service of Holy 
Saturday and placed on the gospel side of the altar, there 
to remain from Easter eve until Ascension day. 


To provide lights for the burial of the poor, in some 
churches the Paschal candle was broken, after Trinity 
Sunday, and made up again into small tapers exclusively 
for the funeral service of the poor people. ... In old 
wills bequests were made for the same purpose under 
the name of “the poor light.” 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, if. 472, note. 


Paschal controversy, 2 controversy inthe early church 
regarding the proper time for the celebration of Easter. 
Such controversies occurred especially in Asia Minor in the 
latter half of the second and in the third and fourth cen- 
turies.— Paschal cycle, See cycle|.— Paschal lamb. 
(a) Among the Jews, the lamb slain and eaten at the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii.). (b) In her., a white lamb passant, c ng 
a banner ent with a cross gules (the banner of St, 
George, or simply an emblem of the crucifixion). This 
was an emblem of the Knights Templars, and occurs 
sometimes in heraldry as a bearing of persons not of the 
order.— Paschal letters, in the early church, letters 
written by the Patriarch of Alexandria to the Bishop of 
Rome, and probably to other patriarchs, and by patriarchs 
and archbis to the bishops under their authority, an- 
nouncing the date of the next Easter festival.— Paschal 
rents, a yearly tribute paid by the clergy to the bishop 
or archdeacon at their visitation.— Paschal 


Ss 


paset, 7. 


pasha (pash’ 4), n. 


pashalic (pash’a-lik), n. 


pashaw, ”. 
pashm (pashm), 7. 


Pashto, n. 
pasigraphic (pas-i-graf’ik), a. 


de, of; armes, pl. of arme, arm: see arm2.] A 
just, tilt, or tourney. See passage of arms, un- 
der passage. 

An obsolete form of pacel and of 
pasch. 


pasgarde, 7. See passegarde. 
pash!+ 


(pash), v. t. [< ME. passhen, paschen, 

strike, 4 Sw. dial. paska, paddle in water, 

Norw. paska, dabble in water, tumble, work 

hard. Cf. box3.] To strike violently; dash; 

smash. 
So Kynde thorgh corupcions culde ful menye. 
Deth cam dryuyng after and al to douste paschle 

nyg. 


Kypges and tes, caysers and popes. 
ioe Prers Plowman (C), xxili. 100. 


If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I'll pash him o’er the face. 
Shak., T. and C., fi. 8. 2183. 


ane Maat ee gaa by those 
re pasht in pieces by it. 
Webster, White Devil, i. 1. 


pash!} (pash),». [< pash1,v.] A-violent smash- 
ing blow. 
pash?+ (pash), ». [Origin unknown.) The 


head; the face; the brains. 


Thou want’st a rough pash and the shoots that I have 
To be full like me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128. 


[Formerly also pashaw, 
pee, also basha, bashaw ; = F. pacha, ete., < 

urk. pasha, < Pers. pasha, padshah , also cor- 
ruptly bdshdad, badshah, a sovereign, prince, 
Brent lord: see paudishah.) A title of rank in 

urkey, placed after the name. (a) Formerly, an 
honorary title of a prince of the blood. (0) A title of the 
higher civil and military officials. The military pashas 
were long distinguished by the horsetails displayed as a 
symbol in war (abolished under Mahmoud II.): a pasha 
of ‘three tails” corresponds to a commanding general, 
a pasha of “two tails” to a general of division, a pasha of 
“one tail” to a general of brigade. The title exists in 
Egypt, and has been conferred on various foreigners in 
the service, as Gordon Pasha, Emin Pasha. 


c Turk. pdshalik, < 
pasha, a pasha: see pasha.) The territory gov- 
erned by apasha. Also pachalic. 

It Pape’ is a considerable town, having been former- 
ly the place of residence of the pasha of this country, on 
which account it was called the pashalic of Saphet. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. 1. 76. 
See pasha. 

(Pers. pashm.] A kind of 
wool produced in Tibet. 

The gan Seed shaw]-wool, is a downy substance, grow- 


ing next to the skin and under the thick hair of those 
goats found in Thibet and in the elevated lands north of 


the aes 
. 9. F. Eliot James, Indian Industries, p. 864. 


ashmina (pash-mé’ni), 7. Same as pushmina. 
Same as Pushto. 
{= F. pasigra- 


lemnity, the week preceding and the week following Ras- Dhique; as pasigraph-y + -ic.] Same as pasi- 


ter.— Paschal supper, the Passover supper. See Pass- 
oe a aitEt Coan _ See paschal candle, 
al-ist), m. [< paschal + -ist.] 
A disputant or controversialist respecting the 
proper day on which Easter should fall. 
Tradition hath had very seldom or never the bes of per- 
suasion, as that which church histories report of those east 
and western paschalists, formerly ese of, will declare. 
Hilton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 


ph 
pai 


graphical. 


pasigraphical (pas-i-graf’i-kal), a. [< past- 
graphic + -al.] or  ecntain to pasigra- 
; as, a pasigraphical dictiona 


Ty. 

aphy (pa-sig’ra-fi), 2. [= ¥. pasigraphie 
g. pasigruphia = It. pasigrafia, < Gr. zac, 
all (dat. pl. aor, for all), + -ypagia, < ypagerr, 
write.] A system of language-signs adapted 
to universal use; a kind of writing that may be 


pasch-egg (pask’eg), n. [Also dial. pace-egg, 
q. v.; = D. paaschei w. padskagg = Dan. 
aaskeeg ; a8 pasch + eggi.] An Easter egg. 


And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers. 

Longfellow, Divina Commedia, Sonnets, ff. 
parvitudet (piir’vi-tiid), n. [< L. as if *parvi- 
tudo, < parvus, small.] Littleness; minute- 

ness. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, viii. 
parvityt (par’vi-ti), n. (= OF. parvite = Sp. 
parvidad, parvedad = Pg. parvidade = It. par- 
vita, < L. parvita(t-)s, smallness, < parvus, 
small.] Smallness; parvitude. Ray, Works 


understood and used by all nations. 
pasilaly (pas’i-lal-i),. [< Gr. rac, all (dat. pl. 
a) An egg prepared for Easter by being dyed or decorat raot, for all), + -Aadia, ¢ Aadeiv, talk.) A lan- 
(b) An imitation egg, or a box or other veasel of the figure guage adapted for universal use; universal 
af rs ene, though some ines much larger: a common ee Rey Volapiik. Gob INL. (Bonel 
aster adornment or g asimachus (p4-sim’a-kus), n. . (Bonel- 
pasch-flower, 7. See pasque-flower, | ; li, 1813), < Gr. mae, all, + us xeoba, fight.] A 
paschite (pas’kit), x. See quartodecimani. genus of ground-bee- 
Sms pascuage (pas’ki-4j), n. [<ML. pascuagium,< ties or carabids, hav- 
of Creation, i. L. pascuum, a pasture, < pascuus, grazing: see ing the mandibles 
parvule (pir’vil),. (< L. parvulus, dim. of pascuous.) In law, the grazing or pasturing of ,ounded at the end 
cattle. Wharton. and the paraglosss 


parvus, small: see parity -] Aminute pill. 
paryphodrome (pa-rif’6-drom),a. [< Gr. zapd, pascual (pas’ki-al),a. [< L. pascuus, of a pas- saherent to the lat- 
beside, + E. hyphodrome.) See nervation. ture, + -al.]) Same as pascuous. eral lobes of the men- 
pas't (pa), nN. ss hae form of pass and age ane! tara and fast line can be drawn between Pascualand tym. They are large and 
pas? (pi), n. [F., a step, pace: see pace.] 1. plan handsome, bluish-black or 
A atep, ‘as in dancing or marching.—2,. A ete a Teen ara) 6. violet, and occur only in 
dance: as, pas seul, a dance performed by one Ppascuant (pas ku-ant), a. . pascuan(t-)s, No merica. They are 
person; ue de deux, a dance by two persona ppr. of pascuare, feed, pasture, ¢ L. pascuum ee ae 
— Pas redoublé, a quickstep, or quick-march.—To take pasture: see pascuous.] In her., feeding: said former either dig tunnels 
or have the pas of one (tr. F. avoir le pas sur quelq’un), of a ruminant creature used as a bearing. like tiger-beetles or live 
od Gtkiae as precede; hence, to go beyond any one pascuous (pas’ki-us), @. [< L. pascuus, of or under the bark of trees. 


ng else. f 
or pasture, neut. pascuum, a pasture, < pascere, 
But my aunt and her paramour took the pas, and formed feed: see pasture. ] In bot., growing in pas- 


%, 


Elongate Ground-beetle (Pasr- 
machus elongalss). 


Among nearly 20 species is 
P. elongatus, which preys 
on the Colorado potato-beetle, the Rocky Mountain locust, 


indeed such a pair of originals as, I believe, all England 
and the army-worm, and is hence most beneficial. 


could not parallel, Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, ii. 199. tures. 


Pasitelean 


Pasitelean (pas-i-t6’lé-an), a. [« Pasiteles (see 
def.) + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or characterizin 
an important school of Greek sculpture whic 
was founded by Pasiteles in Rome toward the 
close of the republic, and continued to flourish 


under the early empire. The school was archaistic, 
seeking inspiration in the works of the powerful Hellenic 
artists who preceded the bloom of art in the fifth century ; 


Orestes and Electra, Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
Specimen of the Pasitelean School of Sculpture. 


but with its studied archaism in proportions, attitudes, and 
types it combined careful work from the living model. 
Surviving works of the followers of Pasitcles exhibit real 
merit and charm, and rise above the feeble imitations of 
the later Hellenistic sculptors. 


paskt, 7 See pack. eed 4 

pasma (pas’mi), 7. r. téoua, & sprinkling 
< réooev, sprinkle.] A powder for sprinkling; 
& powder made into a paste-like mass with 
glycerin or similar substances. 


pasnaget, ”. Same as pannage. 
paspa oid (pas’pa-loid) a. In bot., belonging 
to or resem ling the genus Paspalum. 


Faspalum (pas’pa-lum), n. [NL. (Linnsous, 

1767), < Gr. rdoradoc, a kind of millet, said to be 
Holcus Sorghum, ¢ rac, all, + dan, meal.] A 
large genus of grasses of the tribe Panicesx, hav- 
ing commonly three glumes, and spikelets joint- 
ed singly upon undivided branches of the inflo- 
rescence, forming narrow one-sided spikes. The 
species are variously estimated as from 160 to 8300 in num- 
ber, and are mainly natives of tropical America; a few 
are in Africa and Asia, with some naturalized in southern 
Europe. ane are usually low grasses with roundish cori- 
aceous seed-like spikelets. Many species, especially those 
in the southern United States, are hardy and valuable 

ture-grasses, as P. distichum, known as joteu-grass, and 

n Australia as silt-grass, and P. dilatatum, also used as a 
fodder-grass in South America and Australia. P. exile is 
called funds (which see) and hu rice. P. fliforme is 
the wire-grass of Jamaica, and P. conj m the West 
Indian sour-grass or hilo-grass. See Aureek, and millet 
coda (under mullet). ; 

paspy (pas’pi),n. [= Sp. paspié= Pg. passapé, < 
F. passepied,< passer, pass, + pied, <L. pes ( ped-), 
foot: see pass and foot.] Same as passepied. 

pasque,. See pasch. 

pasque-flower (pask’flou’ér), n. A plant, Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla, wild throughout Europe and 


1, Flowering Plant of American Pasque-flower (Anemone patens, 
var. Nuttalltana); 2, a leaf; a, the fruit; 4, one of the nutlets with 
the long plumose style. 
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in Siberia, also a garden-flower. It is alow herb 
with a woody rootstock, three deeply cut seasile leaves, 
with six dull violet-purple sepals very silky on the ou 
side. Also called campana, dane-flower, and danestlood. 
American ue-flower, Anemone patens, var. Nuttal- 
Hana, found from Illinois northwestward. The species is 
also found in the Old World.— Japanese ue-flower, 
A. Japonica, a garden-flower in and from Japan, with roee- 
colored or white blossoms. 

pasquil (pas’kwil), n. and a. [< It. pasquillo, 
dim. of pasquino, a lampoon: see pasquin.] I. 
n. A lampoon or pasquinade; a squib. 


Those oe which that railing Germane hath heaped 
pasquill. 


vp in his leu Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 585. 
Witty is are thrown about, and the mountebanks 
have their stages at every corner. 


Evelyn, Diary, Jan., 1646. 
II. a. Relating to or of the nature of a lam- 
poon or pasquinade: as, pasquil literature. 
pasquil (pas’kwil), v. t. [< pasquil,n.] Same 
as pasquinade. 
pasquilant, pasquillant (pas’kwil-ant),». (< 
pasquil + -ant.] <A writer of pasquils or pas- 
quinades; a satirist; a lampooner; a libeler. 
Se nil jet 7 
asquiler, pas er (pas’kwil-ér), ». [< pas- 
"pu + a vit Same as pasquilant. Burton, 
at. of Mel., p. 149. 
pasquin (pas’kwin), n. (< F. pasquin, a lam- 
poon, also the statue so called (Cotgrave), ¢ It. 
pasquino, &® lampoon, orig. a statue so called, 
‘Can old statue in Rome on whom all satires, 
asquins, ak rar, Se or libels are fastned 
and fathered” (Florio); so named from Pas- 
quino, a tailor (others say a cobbler, and others 
in a barber), who lived about the end of the 
fifteenth century in Rome, and was noted for 
his caustic wit, and whose name, soon after his 
death, was transferred to a mutilated statue 
which had been dug up opposite his shop, on 
which were posted anonymous lampoons.} A 


lampoon; a satire. At the opposite end of the city 
from the statue mentioned above, there was an ancient 
statue of Mars, called by the people Marforio; and gibes 
and jeers pasted upon Pasquin were answered by similar 
effusions on the part of Marforio. By this system of thrust 
and parry the most serious matters were discloeed, and 
the most distinguished persons attacked and defended. 
UI. D'Israelt.) Also pasquinade. 

Julianus the emperor, in his book entitled ‘‘Ceesares,” 
being asa in or satire to deride all his Spiraea 
feigned that they were all invited toa banquet of the gods. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 79. 


pasquin  esistubane v. t. [< pasquin, n.] To 
pasquinade; lampoon. 
It is not, my Lord, that any man delights to see himself 


pasquined and affronted by their inveterate scribblers. 
den, Ded. of Duke of Guise. 


pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’),n. [<F. pasquinade, 
« It. pasquinata, a pasquinade, < Pasquino, the 
statue so called: see pasquin.] Same as pas- 
quin. =Syn. Invective, Satire, etc. See lampoon. 

pasquinade (pas-kwi-nad’), v. t.; pret. and Pp. 
pasquinaded, ppr. pasquinading. [< pasquinade, 
n.] To satirize; lampoon; libel in pasqui- 
nades. Also pasquil. Smart. 

pasquinader (pas-kwi-na‘der), ». <A writer of 
UeOne or pasquinades; the author of a pas- 
quil. 

Now the roses on Leo XI.’s tomb really occupy a v 
‘ruinaders often 


subordinate position at its base; but paagut 


maintained that the more hidden the allusion the more 
terrible the import. N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 611. 


ass (pas), v.; pret. and pp. passed or past, ppr. 
pen [< ME. paseen pace, «OF. tdeser Wi 
por = Sp. pasar = Pg. passar = It. passare, <¢ 
L. passare, step, walk, pass, < L. passus, step: 
see pacel, In earlier use pace] and pass are 
merged.] I, intrans. 1, To come or go; move 
onward; proceed (from one place to another); 
make one’s way: generally followed by an ad- 
verb or a preposition indicating the manner or 
direction of motion or way by which one moves: 
as, to pass on (without stopping); to pass away, 
from, into, over, under, etc. When used without a 
qualifying expression, pass often signifies to go past a cer- 


tain person or place: as, I saw him to-day when he passed 
(that is, passed me, or the place where I was). 


Whoso took a mirour polisshed bryghte 
And sette it in a comune market-place, 
Than sholde he se ful many a figure pace 
By his mirour. Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, I. 840. 
And many passed to Venice. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 161. 
Sir Griffith Markham, after some m6 was set at liberty, 
and passed beyond Sea, where he liv'd long after in mean 
account, Baker, Chronicles, p. 404. 
Now master Gascoigne, shooting very often, could neuer 
hitte any deare, yea and often times he let the heard passe 
by as though he had not seene them. 
Chron. of Gascoigne's Life (ed. Arber). 
From Assouan I rid to Phila, ing near the quarries. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 119. 


pass 


Claudius passed in his general's dress of purple with 
ivory sceptre and oak-leaf crown. 
C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 306. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me. 
Tennyson, Come not when I am dead. 


2. To undergo transition; alter or change, 
either at once or by degrees, from one state or 
condition to another: with into or to before the 
word denoting the new state: as, during the 
operation the blue passes into green. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. Keats, Endymion, L 
The still affection of the heart 
Became an outward breathing type, 
That énéo stillness past 
And left a want unknown before. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 
When Zlfred gave laws to Wessex . . . the conquerors 
had assimilated the conquered ; the British inhabitants of 
Wessex had passed into Englishmen. 
E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 149. 


3. To move beyond the reach of observation, 
purpose, or action; vanish; disappear; hence, 
to depart from life; die: usually followed by 
away. 

a Why] that I have a leyser and a space, 


Myn harm I wo! confessen, er I ; 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 486. 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre. 
Spenser, F. Q., II. xii. 75. 
Vex not his ghost; O let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shak., Lear, v. 8 814. 


He past ; a soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ix. 
Reverence for the house of worship is ing away. 
J.F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 252. 
All passes, naught that has been ia, 

Things good and evil have one end. 

A.C. Swinburne, Felise. 
4. To elapse; be spent. 


No Age, ever since Gregory the Great, hath 
in some or other hath not repined and murm at the 
Pontifical Pomp of that Court. Howell, Letters, fi. 5. 


I love any discourse of rivers, and fish, and fishing; the 
time spent in such discourse passes away very pleasantly. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 194. 


The time when the thing existed is the idea of that 
of duration which between some known and fixed. 
period of duration and the being of that thing. 
Locke, Human Understanding, II. xv. § & 


5. To receive approval or sanction; undergo 
investigation or discussion successfully; be ac- 
cepted or approved. (a) To be enacted, as by a legis- 
tative or other similar bea: become law: as, the bill 


But I have heard it was this bill that past, 
And fear of change at home, that drove him hence. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mafl. 


The bill (for the repeal of the Corn Laws] but the 
resentment of his own y soon drove (Sir Robert 
Peel} from office. J. &. Green, Short Hist. Eng., p. 800. 


(6) To gain or have acceptance; be generally received or 
current: as, bank-notes pass as money. 


This false beauty will not pass upon men of honest 
minds and true taste. Steele, Spectator, No. 6. 


False eloquence passeth only where true is not under. 
tood. Felton. 


where- 


Were the premises good, the deduction might pass ; but 
the premises are more than questionable. 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 168. 
(c) To go successfully through an examination or inspec- 
tion; specifically, in universities, togosuccessfully through 
an ordinary examination for a degree: as, he din math- 
ematics, but failed in chemistry. (d) To regarded or 
considered ; be received in estimation or opinion (as): usu- 
ally with for: aa, he passed for a man of means. 
Let thy apparel] not exceede, to passe for sumptuous 
Nor altogether be too base, for so thy credit ’s lost. sige 
Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 296. 
God made him, and therefore let him Jor a man. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 61. 
And wou'd have his Noise and Laughter pass for Wit, 
as t'other his Huffing and Blustring for Courage. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 
Tet me tell you, a woman labours under many disad- 
vantages who tries to pass for a girl at six and thirty. 
Sheridan, Schoo) for Scandal, fi. 2. 


6. To go on; take place; occur; happen: as, 
to bring a thing to pass; to come to pass. 
In my next you shall hear how Matters pass here. 
Howell, Letters, I. iii. 22. 


Heaven is for thee too high 
To know what passes there; be lowly wise. 
Milton, P. L., vill. 173. 


They are so far from regarding what passes that their 
imaginations are wholly turned upon what they have in 
reserve, Swift, On Conversation. 
%. To express or pronounce an opinion, judg- 
ment, verdict, or sentence: as, to pass upon the 
merits of a picture or a book. 


pass 


Though well we might not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 24. 


Let your justice and speedy sentence passe against this 
great malefactor Prelaty. 
Milton, Church-Government, fi., Con. 


8. To thrust or lunge, as in fencing. 


I pray you, pass with your best violence. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 800. 


9. To go unheeded or neglected; go by with- 
out notice or challenge. 


I hope you will be more vigilante hereafter, that nothing 
may pass in such a manner. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 180. 


True, we have lost an empire — let it pass. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 236. 


10. To go through a duct or opening; be voided. 


Such (substances) whose tenacity exceeds the powers of 
digestion will neither pass nor be converted into aliment. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, i. 6. 


11. To be interchanged; be reciprocally com- 
municated or conveyed: as, no one knows what 
passed between them. 


After Salutations and divers Embraces which passed in 
the first Interview, they parted late. 
Howell, Letters, I. iii. 15. 


Many endearments and private wares passed between 
them. Addison, The Tory Foxhunter. 


She wondered if he remembered the kiss that had passed 
between them on New Year's Eve. 
Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xvi. 


12. To be transferred as from one to another: 
as, the land passed to other owners.~13}. To 
go beyond bounds; exceed toleration or belief. 


Why, this passes! Master Ford, zon are not to go loose 
any longer. Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 127. 
Yea, and it to see what sporte and passetyme the 
godds themselves have at suche folie of these selie mor- 
tall men. 
Chaloner, tr. of Moris Encomium, K 2. (Nares.) 


14. To circulate; keep moving. 


Fill up your glass, let the jug pass, 
How d’ye know but your neighbour's dry? 


, Song. 
Let the toast pass ; 
Drink to the lass; 
I'll warrant she ‘ll prove an excuse for the glass. 
heridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3 (song). 


15+. To care; have regard: usually with a 
negative. 


Wee neede not much passe if the degree do differ sum 
what from theyr opinion, for asmuche as the difference 
can not bee greate. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 110). 


The poet Iuuenall reproched the couetous Merchant, 
who for lucres sake passed on no perill either by land or 
sea. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 175. 


As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass not ; 
It is to you, good people. that I speak. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iv. 2. 136. 
If, when I should choose, 
Beauty and virtue were the fee proposed, 


I should not pass for parentage. 
Ford, Love's Sacrifice, i. 1. 


164. To win in the old game of passage. See 
passage, 14.—17. In card-playing: (a) To de- 
cline to avail one’s self of an opportunity —as, 
in euchre, by refusing to order up, assist, or 
make the trump. (0) In poker and certain other 
games, to throw up one’s hand; retire from the 


game. 
Full piteous seems young Alma’s Case: 


As in a luckless Gamester's Place, 
She would not play, yet must not pass. 
Prior, Alma, I. 


18. To throw a ball from one to another; play 
“eatch.” [New Eng.] 


In New England the ordinary term used to express the 
throwing and catching of a ball by two or more persons is 
pass, “ Let’s go out and pass." In New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania the verb is catch. 

Jour. of Amer. Folk-Lore, II. 155. 


19. To toll the passing-bell fora death. [Prov. 


Eng.]—To bring to pass. See bring.— To come to 
pass. See come.— To current. See currentl.— 

‘o pass off, to be carried through or conducted, in the 
sense of a succession of incidents and impressions taken 
collectively, or of a general Tr : as, the anniver- 
sary celebration passed of brilliantly.—To pass off for 
or as, to be generally received or regarded as; be taken 
for.— To pass over, to overlook ; disregard. 


If I counsefl of wommen wolde blame, 
Passe over, for I sayde it in my game. 
Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 442. 
To pass upon, to pass judgment or adjudicate upon (a 
uestion): as, the court dismissed the case without pass- 


ng upon the merits.— Well to passt, well off; well to 
do; in comfortable circumstances. 
His mothers husband, who reputed was 
His father, being rich and to passe, 
A wealthy merchant and an alderman, 
On forraigne shores did travell now and then. 
Scott's Philomythte (1616). (Halliwell.) 


IZ. trans. 1. To go by; go past without stop- 
ping. 
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Some we vysyted and some we passed by (by reason of 
lacke of tyme, whiche I set not in ordre as they lye an 
stonde. Str R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 46. 

There are so many things which make that (St. Augus- 
tine) a difficult Cape to pass that hardly any Man would 
try to doit, but atadistance. Dampier, Voyages, II. iii. 9. 

Time, as he paxses us, has a dove’s wing, 
Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound. 
Cowper, Task, iv. 211. 


2. To go over; cross: as, to pass a stream; to 
pass the threshold. 


But in seeking to passe the Riuer Euphrates was drowned. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 281. 
To ‘ the seas was their intent. 
Dutchess of Sugolk’s Calamity (Child's Ballads, VIT. 300). 
The Northern Men said, It was their Bargain to have all 
the Spoil in every Place, after they had passed Trent. 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 198. 


3. To issue or proceed from or through, as in 
utterance. 
Howe’er harsh language, 
Call'd on by your rough usage, pass'd my lips, 
In my heart I ever lov'd you. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 3. 
I will describe him to you, if I can, but don't iet it pase 
your lips. Walpole, Letters, I. 444. 
But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save under pall with bearers. 
Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


4. To undergo; go through; experience, as 
perils or hardships. 
She loved me for the dangers I had "d. 
Shak., Othello, i. 3. 167. 
5. To undergo successfully, as an examination, 
inspection, or the like: as, to pass muster. 
All things among men of sense and condition should pags 


the censure, and have the protection, of the eye of reason. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 438. 


The analysis is necessary for the due estimate of his 
value as a historian; the writer who can pass such an or- 
deal where it is possible to apply it may be trusted where 
it is not possible to apply it. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 80. 


6. To live or exist through; spend: used of 
time: as, to pass one’s time in idleness. 
O, I have pass’d a miserable night, 


So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, i. 4. 2. 
I had a message from Malim Soliman, that I must come 
to his house and pass the whole day with him. 
Pococke, Description of the East, I. 80. 
The hours we pass with happy prospects in view are 
more pleasing than those crowned with fruition. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 
In the midst of the service, a lady, who had d the 
winter at London with her husband, entered the congre- 
gation. Addison, Spectator. 


7. To let go by without action or notice; take 
no notice of: as, to pass an affront. 


His tears, his oaths, his perjuries, I pass o’er: 
To think of them is a disease. 
Fletcher, Spanish Curate, fil. 3. 


I wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pags that 


' great and indisputable miracle, the cessation of oracles. 


Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, {. 29. 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. Dryden. 

8. To omit; leave out; skip; fail to pay: as, 

to pass a dividend. [U.8.]—9+. To regard; 

consider; heed; care: usually with a negative: 
as, I pass not what they say. 

Nor the Utopians pass not how many of them they bring 


to destruction. 
Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), fi. 10. 
Whoe’er it be, I do not pass a pin; 
Alphonsus means his soldier for to be. 
Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
Tf a writer will seeme to obserue no decorum at alle, 
nor how he fashion his tale to his matter, who doubt- 
eth but he may in the lightest cause speake like a Pope, 
& in the grauest matters prate like a parrat? 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 126. 


10. To do or finish doing; make an end of; ac- 
complish; finish. 
This night 


We'll pass the business privately and well. 
Shak., T. of the S., fv. 4. 57. 


This ceremony being pass'd, my Lord fell to Business. 
Hoveell, Letters, I. vi. 6. 
11, Tosurpass; exceed; transcend; excel: as, 
it passes belief or comprehension. 
He syngeth, daunceth, passynge any man 
That is or was, sith that the world bigan. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 201. 
Hee dooth not oe farre passe the Historian, but for 
instructing is well nigh comparable to the Philosopher. 
Sir P, Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
A quiet life doth pass an einpery. Greene, Alphonsus, i. 
The peace of God, which paaseth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ. 
Phil. iv. 7. 
War passes the power of all chemical solvents, breaking 
up the old adhesions and allowing the atoms of society 
to take a new order. Emerson, Harvard Commemoration. 


12. To gain the acceptance or approval of; 
obtain the official or authoritative sanction of: 


pass 


as, the bill has passed the Senate.—13. To 
sanction; approve; enact; ratify; give legal 
effect to; allow or cause to become law: as, the 
Senate has passed the bill; a resolution has 
been passed; they passed a dividend of seven 
per cent. (that is, authorized the payment of 
such a dividend). 

The greatest matter passed was a proclamation against 


the spoile of Cahowes. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 140. 
It was in Requital that his Majesty passed the Petition 
of Right. Howell, Letters, I. v. 6. 


My lord, and shall we the bill 
mention'd half an hour ago? 
Tennyson, Day-Dream, Revival. 
14. To give expression to; utter; pronounce: 
as, to pass judgment on a person or an opinion. 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 


Which I have pass'd upon her. 
Shak., As you Like it, 1. 8. 86. 


To pass a judgment upon Cures, and the good and evil 
practice of Physick, without doubt is one of the nicest 
things, even to Men of the Faculty. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 240. 


The Archbishop of York not only votes for Lord Gren- 
ville, but has passed upon him and his ecclesiastical pro- 
pensities a warm panegyric. 

Sydney Smith, To Countess Grey. 
15. To transfer or transmit from one person, 
place, or condition to another; deliver; com- 
municate; circulate; hand over: as, to pass 
title to property; to pass the bottle. 

What mean you by this, to call him King who hath 


passed his Kingdom over to his Son? 
Baker, Chronicles, p. 54. 


He brought an accounte which to them all amounted 
not to above 400, for which he had passed bonds. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 282. 


Over blowing seas, 
Over seas at rest, 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it * the Weat. 
Tennyson, Maud, xvii. 
16. To put into circulation; use as current 
money by paying or otherwise transferring to 
another: as, to pass a light coin; to pass coun- 
terfeit notes.— 17. To discharge from the in- 
testinal canal; void, as bile, blood, etc.: as, to 
pass &@ tapeworm.—18. To cause to percolate 
or filter through: as, to pass a liquid through 
muslin or charcoal; to puss gas through water. 
—19}+. To pierce; penetrate. 
From strong Patroclus’ hand the jav'lin fied, 
And pass’d the groin of valiant pened: 
Pope, Iliad, xvi. 567. 
20}. In fencing, to perform; execute. 

To see thee pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy 
distance, thy montant. Shak., M. W. of W., ii. 8. 26. 
21. Naut., to fasten or secure or to use in fas- 
tening by taking a few turns, as of rope or small 
line around something: as, to pass a gasket, 
seizing, earing, ete.—22. To go beyond; ex- 
ceed; transgress. 


Trewely to take and treweliche to fyzte, 
Ys the profession and the pure ordre that apendeth to 


kny3tes; 
Who-so passeth that poynt ys apostata of kny3thod. 
Piers Plowman (C), il. 98, 


He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury. Cowper, Task, vi. 192. 


To be passed ont, to be considered, regarded, or heeded. 


It is made a matter of sport, a matter of nothing, a 
laughing matter, and a trifle not to be passed on, nor to 
reformed. Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


To pass away. (a) To spend; while away; waste. 
Lest she pass away the flower of herage. Ecclus, xlii. 9. 


Their design was to pass away the heat of the summer 
among the fresh breezes that rise from the river, and the 
eeable mixture of shades and fountains in which the 

whole country naturally abounds. 
Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. 


(Ot) To transfer ; hand over into the possession of another; 
alienate. 


When she [the cow) came to be past away in parte of 
paymente, after ye mente, she would be accepted but 
at 4li, 158, Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 379. 


To . (a) To go past without visiting or making a 
hale ie : 


Corfu, the first Island of note that we past by. lyeth in 
the Ionian sea. Sandys, Travailes, p. 8 


About six miles from Jerusalem we passed by the tents 
of the Arabs who were our conductors; here we ascended 
a hill to the south, from which we had a aa ie of Sion. 

Pococke, Description of the Fast, IT. 1. 34. 


(5) To overlook ; take no notice of ; excuse. 


However God may pass by single sinners in this world 
yet, when a nation combines against him, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. Tillotson. 


Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 
D. Everett, Lines written for a School Declamation. 


(c) To neglect; disregard. 


pass 


Certain passages of Scripture we cannot, without injury 
to truth, pass by here in silence. 
T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


To pass in. (a2) To permit to enter: as, the doorkeeper 
passed usin. (6) To hand in or hand over: as, the com- 
mittee passed in their report.— To pass in one’s checks 
or chips, to hand over one’s checks to the dealer for settle- 
ment at the end of the game, as in gambling ; hence, to 
come to one’s last account; die. See chip|,n., 6. [Slang, 
U. 8.|—To pass muster. See mtter.— To pass off, to 
palm off ; put into circulation: as, to pass off a bad dollar. 
— To pass (anything or any one) off as or for, to pre- 
tend that anything, etc., is what it is given out for; retlex- 
ively, to pretend to be; assume the character or role of: 
as, he passed himself off as a bachelor. 


Whether in the 17th century an impostor... might 
not have passed himself of as a bishop. Macaulay. 
To pass on or upon, to impose fraudulently; put upon, 
as a trick. 

The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And passed it on her husband for a boy, 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., ix. 57. 


To pass one’s word, to make a formal promise or en- 
gagement, 
Father, thy word is pass'd ; man shall find grace. 
Milton, P. L., iii. 227. 


To pass over. (at) To spend; exhaust. 
We will, with going up & downe, and wrangling & ex- 


postulating, pass over ye sommer before we will goe. 
Cushman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 57. 
(b) To disregard ; omit to notice. 

There are two exceptional churches in Normandy which 


should not be passed over in silence. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 512. 


To pass publication. See publication.—To pass round 
the hat. See hat!.—To pass the hail. See Aails,—To 
pass the seals, to receive authentication by the affixing 
of the seal of state, as in the case of a patent for lands.— 
To pass the time of day, to salute or greet by some re- 
mark suitable to the time of day, the weather, etc.; ex- 
change greetings. ([Colloq.] 

The police never try to turn me away; they're very 
friendly ; they’ll pass the time of day with me, or that, from 
knowing me so long iu Oxford-street. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IT. 489. 
pass (pas),. [< ME. pas, pase, pace (see pace!) ; 
= F. passe, condition, = Sp. paso, pace, pas- 
sage, ete., = Pg. It. passo (= MD. D. pas = 
MLG. pas = G. pasz = Sw. pass = Dan. pas), a 
passage; partly from the verb pass, and partly 
identical with the orig. noun pace, ¢ L. oo 
a step, pace, footstep, track, in ML. and Rom. 
also a passage, pass (narrow entrance or pas- 
sage), toll for passage, place, ete.: see pace}, n., 
and pass, v.] 1. A passage or way through 
which one may pass; especially, a narrow way; 
a defile in a mountain. Specifically —(a) In phys. 
geog., ® depression in a mountain-range through which 
communication may be had from one slope of the range 
to the other, or through which a road may be made ora 
path opened. The height of the passes in any chain of 
mountains usually bears a certain relation to the crest- 
height of that chain. The pass-height of a range is, as 
compared with the crest-height, rarely as low as one to 
two, and is more often as three to four, or as five to six. 


N ost warre of the weghes, that waited his harme, [gis- 


thus] 
Past furth thurgh the pase with his proude knightes. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L. 18018. 


The syxte, hit is a path of pees; ge, thorw the pas of Al- 
toun 


Pouerte myghte passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 139. 


I perceived that the whole pass was guarded, and, wher- 
ever the road was a little wider or turned a corner round 
a rock or a clump of trees, there were other long guns 
peeping out from among the bushes. 

R. Curzon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 234. 
(0) A channel connecting a body of water with the sea; 
also, one of the channels in the delta of a river: as, the 
passes of the Mississippi. (Southern U. S.] 

Chef Menteur, one of the watery threads of a tangled 
skein of passes between the lakes and the open Gulf. 

G. W. Cable, The Grandissimes, p. 855, 
(c) In mining, an opening from the stopes through the 
attle down to the level below, through which the ore is 
allowed to descend into the cars or wheelbarrows for 
transportation to the shaft, to be raised to the surface. 
Also called mill. a ; — 
2. State or condition; especially, a critical or 
embarrassing state or condition; conjuncture 
of affairs; crisis. 


We are glad to hear the Business fs brought to so good passably (paés’a-bli), adv. 


a Pass, and that the Capitulations are so honourable. 
Howell, Letters, I. v. 33. 
Nothing were the Clergy, but at the same pags, or rather 
worse, then when the Saxons came first in. 


Milton, Hist. Eng., iif. Passacaglia (pas-a-kal’ yi), n. 


pass. 
passable (pas’a-bl),a. [< 


passableness (pis’a-bl-nes), n. 
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— 4. Permission or license to pass; a permit 
or written authority to come or go; a ticket or 
writing giving one free admission or transit: 
as, & pass to the theater; a railway pass; also 
often, by abbreviation, a passport. 

Who would not send each year blank passes o’er, 


Rather than keep such strangers from our shore? 
Hughes, Tofts and Margaretta. 


The next step was to get a free pass to Washington, for 
I'd no desire to waste my substance on railroad compa- 
nies. L. HM. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 7. 
5. In fencing, a thrust; a lunge. 

Ina dozen s between yourself and him, he shall not 
exceed you three hits. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 173. 
6+. A sally of wit; a jest. 

‘' Steal by line and level” isan excellent pags of pate. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 244. 
7. A passing of the hand over or along any- 
thing; a manipulation of a mesmerist. 

Z's or personal contact may very probably have 
no effect whatever. Proc. Soc. Psych, Research, I. 252. 
8. Successful or satisfactory issue from an ex- 
amination, inspection, or other test; particu- 
larly, in a university, a degree or certificate ob- 
tained without honors. 

The good news of the pass will be a set-off against the 


few smal] debts. 
Colleyian's Guide, p. 254. (College Words and Customs.) 
9+. Stretch; extent. 
All the passe of Lancasshyre 


He went both ferre and nere. 
Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 106). 
10}. A kind of raisin-wine. 
Nowe passe is made, that Affrike useth make, 
Afore vyndage. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 204. 
11+. Branch; division. 

The speces of this paas shullen he moore Jargely in hir 
chapitres folwynge declared. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
12. A simple sort of fishway, consisting of a 
sloping trough, chiefly used on low dams.— 138, 
A frame on which the stones or voussoirs rest 
in the construction of an arch; a centering. 
[Prov. Eng.]— Pass examination. See examination. 


— Pass of arms, 8 passage of arms. =Syn. 1. Passage, etc. 
See way. 


An abbreviation of passive and passus. 

. passable = Sp. pas- 
able = Pg. passavel = It. passabile, < ML: pas- 
sabilis, that may be passed (found in sense 
‘that must be passed or accepted’), < passare, 
pass: see pass,v.] 1. Capable of being passed, 
traveled, navigated, traversed, penetrated, or 
the like: as, the roads are not passable; the 
stream is passable in boats. 

What, all wide open? ‘Tis the way to sin, 
Doubtless ; but I must on; the gates of hell 


Are not more passable than these. 
Beau. and Fi., Captain, fv. 5. 


I went to view how St. Martin’s Lane might be made 
more passable into ye Strand. Evelyn, Diary, May 14, 1662, 


2. That may be passed from hand to hand as 


a thing of value; current; receivable: as, bills 


passable in lieu of coin. 
Go back ; the virtue of your name 
Is not here passable. hak., Cor., v. 2. 13. 
I’ve seen folks that had to rub the silver off a thrip to 
tell whether it was passable or not. 
The Century, XX XVIII. 912 
3. Such as may be allowed to pass; allowable; 
admissible; tolerable; reaching or just rising 
above mediocrity. 
Many a man of passable information, at the present day, 
reads scarcely anything but reviews; and before long a 


man of erudition will be little better than a mere walking 
catalogue. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 168. 


There are many pages of passable rhyme, with here and 
there a quaintness, a fragrance, and here and there a 
thought. The Academy, June 29, 1889, p. 445. 
The state or 
quality of being passable, in any of the senses 
of that word. 

Tolerably; moder- 
ately. 

Other Towns are passably rich, and stored with Ship- 
ping ; but not one very poor. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 15, 


1. An old 


But now the World is come to another Pass, and we all dance of Italian or Spanish origin, resembling 


love to live at Ease, and shun Painstaking. 
N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 194. 
Still the darkness increased, till it reach'd such a pass 
That the sextoness hasten'd to turn on the gas. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 43. 
3. In a rolling-mill: (a) The aperture formed 
by corresponding grooves in the rolls. This ap- 
erture has the form which is to be given to the bar in sec- 
tion, whether it be that of a rail, a tire, an angle-iron, a T- 
or I-beam, a half-round, ete. (b) A single passage of 
a plate or bar between the rolls. £. H. Knight. 


passade (pa-sad’), x. 


the chaconne.— 2. Music for such a dance, or 


in its rhythm, which is triple and slow. A passa- 
caglia fs regularly constructed upon a perpetually recur- 
ring theme, usually in the form of a ground-bass. It isa 


. frequent component of the old suite, and a favorite form 


Compare chaconne. Also passacaglio, 

(Formerly also passado 
(after Sp.), passato (after It.); < F. passade = 
Sp. pasada = Pg. passada = It. passata, & pass 
or thrust in fencing, < ML. passata, a pass, pas- 
Bage, < passare, pass: see pass, v.) 14. In fen- 


of organ-music. 


passadot (pa-sa’do), x. 
paeeags (pas’a)), 2. 


passage 
cing, 9 lunge forward with a sword, one foot 
being advanced at the same time. 
Come, sir, your passado. Shak., R. and J., tii. 1. 88. 
The best practised gallants of the time name it the pas- 
sado; a most desperate thrust, believe it. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
2. In the manége, a turn or course of the horse 
backward or forward on the same ground. 
[A var. of passade, as 
if Sp.: see passade.] Same as passade. 
(< ME. passage, < OF. pas- 
sage, F. passage = Sp. pasaje = Pg. passagem 
= It. passaggio, < ML. passaticum, right of pas- 
sage, also, after Rom., passagium, passage, night 
of passage, toll for passage, a pass, way, road, 
canal, ete., < passare, pass: see pass, v.] 1. 
A passing or moving from one place or state to 
another; movement, transit, or transference 
from Po to point, place to place, state to 
state, hand to hand, etc.; a moving or going by, 
over, along, or through: as, the passage of a ship 
or of a bird; the passage of something through a 
tube or a sieve; the passage of the sunlight 
through the clouds. 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by : 
E’en like the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
Keats, Sonnets, xiv. 
2. A journey in some conveyance, especially a 
ship; a voyage. 
God send you a good Passage to Holland. 
Hovell, Letters, fi. 14. 
We had a very good Passage also about the Cape of Good 
Hope, where we had fair clear Weather. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. iif. 4. 
$3. A way or course through or by which a per- 
son or thing may pass; a path or way by which 
transit may be effected; means of entrance, 
exit, or transit; an avenue, channel, or path 
leading from one place to another, such as a nar- 
row street or lane, an alley, a pass over a moun- 
tain or a ford over a river, a channel, a strait 
connecting two bodies of water, a ferry, ete.: 
as, the passages of Jordan (Judges xii. 6); the 
Gilolo passage in the Malay archipelago; the 
air-passages of the body. 

The first Citee that these kynges stuffed was Nauntes 
in breteyne, that was towarde Cornewaile, for it was a pas- 


sage ther the Saxons repeired moste. 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 176. 


The kyng had 80 stopped the passages that nether vyt- 
ayll nor succour could by any way be conueighed to them. 
all, Hen. IV., quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-book, 

: [p. 452. 
There are in Venice thirteen ferries or passages. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 210. 

From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell. 

Hilton, P. L., x. 804. 


Specifically —4. (a) An avenue or alley lead- 
ing to the various divisions or apartments in a 
building; a gallery or corridor; a hall. 

At the West end of this glorious Councell hall... there 


is a passage into another most stately roome. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 257. 


Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 
Gray, A Long Story. 
The servant led me through a passage into a room with 
a fire, where she left me alone. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, v. 
(b) In some European cities, a section of a pub- 
lic street, or a short independent street, roofed 
in with glass, having shops on both sides, and 
usually or always closed to vehicles: as, the 
Passage du Havre in Paris.— 5. Passage-money; 
fare; ferriage; toll; price paid for passing or 
for being carried between two points or places. 
This seven yere and more he hath used this waye, 
Yet was he never so curteyse a potter 


A8 one peny passage to paye. 

Playe of Robyn Hode (Child's Ballads, V. 425). 
The citizens of Hereford fined, in the second year of 
Henry III., in a hundred marks and two reys, to have 
the king’s charter... that they might be quit through- 
out England of toll and lastage, of passage, pontage, and 
stallage, and of leve, and danegeld, and gaywite, and all 

other customs and exactions. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, I. 26. 


6. Liberty or power of passing; access; entry 
or exit.— 7+. Currency; reception. 
Goo, litle book, god sende the good pasaage ; 


Chese wele thi way, be symple of manere. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 80. 


I would render this treatise intelligible to every rational 
man, however little versed in scholastic learning, among 
whom I expect it will have a fairer passage than among 
those deeply imbued with other principles. Sir K. Digby. 
8. That which passes or takes place, or has 

assed or taken place; incident; occurrence; 
happening; episode; event; doing; matter; 
affair; transaction. 


passage 
Ourself and our own soul, that have beheld 
Your vile and most lascivious passages. 
L. Machin, Dumb Knight, v. (Nares.) 
Thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’'d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 


To punish my mist 
hak., 1 Hen. IV.,, ili. 2 8 


[Powell] set saile for the Summer Isles; where safely 
arriuing, hee declared the whole passage to the Gouernornr, 
lest some other in telling might make it worse. 


One pleasant happened, which was acted by the 
Indians. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 165. 
There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Trath is our only armor in all of life and death. 
Bincroon, Conduct of Life. 
9. A part of a writing or speech concerning a 
particular occurrence, matter, or point; a para- 
grape or clause. (a) A verse, chapter, section, or other 
ivision or part of a k or text: as, a passage of Scrip- 
ture; select passages from the poets. 
Every particular Master in this Art has his favorite Pas- 
sages in an Author. Addison, Spectator, No. 262, 
Hard at it, with concordance and examination of paral- 
lel passages, he goes early next morning. 
W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 840. 
(>) A part of a conversation; a speech; aremark ; 2 state- 
ment; an expression. 
I would not be partiall to either, but deliver ye truth in 
ell, and, as nere as I can, in their owne words and passages. 
Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 307. 
One of the assistants using some pathetical es of 
the loas of such a governour in a time of such danger as 
did hang over us from the Indians and French, the gov- 
ernour brake forth into teara. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 247. 
(c) In music: (1) A phrase or other definite division of a 
piece. (2) A figure. (3) A scale-like or ggiated group 
or series of tones introduced as an embellishment; a run, 
pore or flourish intended for display. (4) A modula- 
on. 


A little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
10. A pass or encounter: as, a passage at arms. 


Never Fortune 
Did play a subtler e; the conquer’d triumphs, 
The victor has the loss; yet in the passage 
The gods have been most equal. 
letcher (and another), ‘'wo Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 
11. The act of passing, enacting, or rendering 
valid; approval, sanction, or enactment; au- 
thoritative adoption and enactment, as of a 
parliamentary motion, measure, or bill: as, the 
passage of the bill through the House was ac- 
complished with difficulty—12}. A passing 
away; departure; death. 
So shalt thou lead 
Safest thy life, and best prepared endure 
Thy mortal passage when it comes. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 366. 
13. In falconry, the line taken by herons in the 
breeding season over any region on their wa 
to and from the heronry. Encyc. Brit., IX. 7. 
— 14}. Anold game played by two persons with 
three dice. “The caster throws continually till he has 
thrown doublets under ten, and then he is out and loses, 


or doubleta above ten and then he passes and wins.” Com- 
pleat Gamester, p. 67. (Halliwell.) 


Learn to play at primero and passage. 
. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, i. 1. 


plveciar Dassakes: See alveolar.— Beds of 
in ss which lie between other groups of strata, an 
exhibit conditions, either of lithological structure or of 
fossil contents, indicating a gradual transition from the 
character of the underlying to that of the sioybe dacs Lge) 
— Bird of See bird! and migration.— In pas- 
sage, in passing; cursorily; transitorily. 

These fundamental knowledges have been studied but 
tn paseage. Bacon. 


Intercellular, middle, neurenteric, northeast, 
northwest Kee the adjectives — Passage 
hawk, in falconry. See hawkl. Encye. Brit., 1X. 7.— 


Passage of arms. (a) Originally, a feat of arms at the 
possage of a ford, gorge, or bridge; especially, the defend- 
g of the e by a champion or the forcing of it by 
an assailant. Hence —(b) Any feat of arms, especially one 
deliberately brought about as a feat of povces (ce) ee 
quarrel, especially one of words; as, there was a gran 
passage of arms between them. [Colloqg.}]— Pedal pas- 
See pedal.—To make a passage. (a) To mi- 
era , a8 whales, from one feeding-ground to another. 
) To make an outward or a home trip, as a vessel, as dis- 
ished from cruising about. =S8yn. 8. Path, Pass, etc. 
passage (pas’a)), v. i.; pret. and pp. 
PPr_ passaging. [< F. passager; from 
. LO pass or cross. 
Beauclerk .. . passaged to Lady Davenant. 
Miss Edgeworth, 


assaged, 
e noun. | 


Helen, xvii. 


2. To walk sidewise: said of a saddle-horse. 
See the quotation. 

Instruction in ren, hk {. e. walking sideways on a 
pressure by the rider’s leg on the side opposite to that to- 


wards which the borse is required to move. 
Eneye. Brit., XII. 191. 


passage-money (pas’aj-mun’‘i), n. 


passageway (pas’aj-wa), n. 


Passalus (pas’a-lus), n. 


passa-measuret, 7. 


passamentt, 7. and v. 


passancet, 7. 


passant (pas’ant), a. and n. 
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@-board (pas’aj-bord), n. In organ- 


passag 
building, a board placed between the parts of an 


organ so as to make them accessible for tuning, 
repairs, ete. 

The charge 
made for the conveyance of a passenger in & 
ship or other vessel; fare. 


passager!{, n. An obsolete form of passenger. 


passager’t (pas’a-jér), ». 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IL. 189. passagéret (pa-sa-zhar’), n. 


Same as passagere. 
[< F. passagére 

fem. of passager, passenger: see assenger.} 
A cluster of curls or loose locks of hair on the 
temple: astyle of dressing women’s hair in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
1. A passage; a 
road, avenue, path, or way affording means of 
communication; avenue of entrance or exit; 
street, alley, gallery, or corridor. 

The line of guards and constables kept the passagewa: 
open, so that carriages were freer to move out ata rer d 
pace than when they actually reached some of the regular 


oroughfares of the city. 
T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 44. 


2. Ahall. [U.8.] 
Meanwhile, there was a step in the passageway, above 
stairs. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


[< passage, n., + 


passaging (pas’aj-ing), n. 
-ingl, . A pass; an encounter; a passage. 


They answer and provoke each other’s song 
With skirmish an os cata passagings, 


And murmurs musi 
Coleridge, The Nightingale. 
2. In the manége, a sidewise forward movement. 


Passalidz (pa-sal’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Passalus 


+ -idz.) A family of Coleoptera named from 

the genus Passalus by MacLeay in 1819. By most 

modern entomologists they are consolidated with the Lu- 
nids. Also Passalida (Leach, 1815). 


ca ls 
Passalorhynchite (pas‘a-l6-ring’kit),. [< Gr. 


mécoadoc, & peg, a gag, + piyxoc, snout, muzzle. } 
A member of a sect in the early church, said to 
have been Montanists, who observed a perpet- 
ual silence, in literal obedience to Ps. exh. 3. 
Also Pattalorhynchian. 

[NL. (Fabricius, 


1793), < Gr. wdccadoc, a peg, gag.] 1. A genus 
of lamellicorn beetles of the family Lucanide, 
with a large corneous ligula contained in an 
emargination of the mentum. About 100 ies 
are known, mainly tropical. The only one in the United 
States is P. cornutus, a large shining flat beetle, having 
the elytra striate and the head armed with a short hook. 
It is commonly found about the roots of decayed stumps, 
and is known as the horned passalus. 
2. [l. c.] A member of this genus. See cut 
under horn-bug. 
fo accom. passing-mea- 
sure; accom. forms of passamezzo,q.v.] Same 
as passamezzo. 
I can dance nothing but plana (Ae 
A strain or two of passa-measures gall ! 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, v. 1. 
An obsolete form of 
passement, 


passamezzo (pas-si-med’z6),”. [It., < passare, 


pass, + mezzo, middle. According to Riemann, 
the term refers to the alla breve stroke through 
the musical time-signature, @, called passa a 
mezzo, and hence denoting simply a dance in 
quick time.] An old Italian dance, or the music 
for such a dance: probably the same as pavin, 
but often confused with passepied. It is known 
in English as passa-measure, passy-measure, 
passing-measure, ete. Also spelled passemezzo. 
[< OF. *passance,< passant, pass- 
ing: see passant.} <A journey. 

Thus passed they their passance, and wore out the 
weerie way with these pleasant discourses and prettie 
posies. Saker, Narbonus (1580), i. 181. (Halliwell.) 
[< ME. passant, < 
OF. passant, F. passant = Sp. pasante = Pg. It. 
passante, < ML. passan(t-)s, ppr. of passare, 
pass: see pass, hi I. a. 1. Walking; walk- 
ing leisurely: in heraldry, said of a beast used 
a8 a Senin The beast is always understood 
to hold the head straight and to look forward. 
See cut under cuunterchanged. 

He them espying gan him selfe prepare, 
And on his arme addresse his goodly shield, 


That bore a Lion passant in a golden field. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. i. 4. 
Put the case she should be passant when you enter, as 


thus; you are to frame Far gait thereafter. 
. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iii. 8. 


2+. Current. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 
— 3}. Passing; transitory. 
The memory of these should quickly fade 
For pleasure’s stream 
8 like a dream, 


Passant and fleet, as isa ey 
Webster, Odes (Works, Hazlitt, ITI. 267). 


passaree (pas-a-ré’), 7. 


passaree (pas-a-ré’), v. é. 


pass-book (pas’buk), 7. 


pass-box (pas’boks), n. 


passet 
passé (pa-sa’), n. 


passé, passée 


passed (past, pas’ed), p. a. 


passée, a. 
passegarde (pas’giird), 1. 


passe 


passe] 


4+. Cursory; careless; without deliberation or 
reflection. 


What a severe judgment all our actions (even our pas- 
sant words and our secret thoughts) must hereafter un- 
dergo! rrow, Sermons, II. xvi. 


5+. Surpassing; excelling. 
A passant name. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1249. 


Passant t, in Aer., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking out from the escutcheon: said of a 
beast used as a bearing. See cut under parent Baa- 
sant rampant, in her., walking, with the dexter paw 
raised into a horizontal or nearly horizontal 
Pagssant regardant, in her., walking, but with the head 
turned and looking behind him: said of a beast used as a 
bearing. See cut under regardant.— Pagsant repassant, 
in her., same as counter-passant. 


II, n. 1. One who passes or passes through 


ition. — 


or over. [Rare.] 
A constant stream of [Huguenot] refugees through 
the town (Dover, England}. . . . Amongst the passants ap- 


the name of ‘‘Severin Durfy,” probably a relative of 
e celebrated wit and song-writer Tom D'Urfey. 
Athensum, No. 3247, Jan. 18, 1890, p. 89. 
2. An open hem furnishing a sort of tube, 
through which a cord or ribbon can be passed. 
(Origin not ascertain- 
ed.] Naut., a tackle to spread the clues of a 
foresail when sailing large or before the wind. 
Admiral Smyth. 
[< passaree, n.] To 
extend (the foot of the foresail of a square- 
rigged vessel) by hauling its clue out to an eye 
on the lower studdingsail-boom. 
With stun’sails both sides, the foresail, by 
means of a rope on each side, secured to the clew of the 


foresail, and rove through a bull’s-eye on the lower boom. 
Luce, Seamanship, p. 435. 


passatat (pa-si’tii),. [It.: see passade.] Same 


as passade, 1. 

You may with much sodainenesse make a with 
your left foote. Practise of the Duello (1595), K 2. (Nares.) 

bank} (pas’bangk),”. The bank or fund 

in the old game of passage. Halliwell. 
1. A book in which a 
merchant or trader makes an entry of goods 
sold on credit to a customer, for the informa- 
tion of the customer.— 2. A bank-book. 
A wooden box used to 
convey cartridges from the ammunition-chest 
or magazine to a , when they are too heavy 
to be carried in the gunner’s haversack. 


pass-by (pas’bi), ». 1. The act of passing by. 
(Rare. ] 


Thus we see the face of truth, but as we do one another's, 
when we walk the streets, in a careless Ps sf . 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, vii. 

2. In coal-mining, a siding on which the tubs 
pass each other unde und. ([Eng.] 


pass-check (pas’chek), ». <A ticket of admis- 


sion to a place of entertainment; specifically, 
a ticket given to a person leaving during an 
entertainment, entitling to readmission. 
n. <A variant of pasch. 
[F., passé, masc., passée, fem. 
pp. of passer, pass: see pass,v.] In embroidery, 
same as tambour-work. 

spa ss) a. [F., pp., m. and f. 
respectively, of passer: see pass, v.) Past; out 
of use; faded; specifically, as said of persons, 
past the heyday of life. 

She might have arrived at that age at which one in. 
tends to stop for the next ten years, but even a French- 
man would not have called her passée—that is, fur a 
widow. For a spinster, it would have been different. 
Bulwer, My Novel, v. 8 

1+. Past. 

Give ear vnto me, & I will relate 
A true sad story of my passed fate. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 188. 
2. Having passed an examination for promo- 
tion, and awaiting a vacancy in the senior hae 
as, & passed assistant surgeon in the United 
States navy; a passed assis- 


tant engineer.— Passed mas- 
ter. See maser!. 


See passé. 


[F., < passer, pass, + garde, 
guard.] In medieval armor, 
a ridge or projecting piece 
on the pauldrons or shoul- 
derpieces, to ward off the 
blow of the lance. They 
first appear in the time of 
Henry VI. Also pasgarde, 
pass-guard. 

{(pas’el), n. 
of parcel. 


As soon as that may ples yow to send me 
and expences ge bere and pay for the sai 
truely content yow hit of the same. Paston Letters, 


Pauldron, with Passe- 
garde a. 


An obsolete or dialectal form 


of costes 
causez, I will 
II. 882 


passement 


passement (pas’ment),n. [Formerly passemen 
and passament; ( ME. passement = 
= MLG. pasement = G. posament, ¢ OF. (and F.) 
passement, lace, a lacing; appar. for *passeman 
= Pr. passamen = It. passamano, ¢ Sp. passa- 
mano, now pasamano (= Pg. passamanes), a rail- 
ing, balustrade, gangway, edging for clothes, 
dim. passamanillo, narrow lace, small twist ; ap- 
par.< passar, now pasar, pass, + mano, hand (see 

ass, V., and main’) (‘‘por que pasamos por el 
a mano,” because we pass the hand along the 
railing). 
lace, is identical with passement, a passing, ¢ 


D. passement 


In another view the F. passement, passenger-e 


4316 


Cabin passenger. See cabin.— Passenger cases, two 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court in 1849, hold- 
as State laws imposing taxes upon immigration to be void. 
seng 


falcon, the peregrine.—Steerage pas- 
er. steerage. 


passenger-car (pas’en-jér-kiir), n. A car for 
carrying passengers on a railroad; specifically, 
an ordinary ear for day travel, as distinguished 
10 8) sleeping-car or drawing-room car, ete. 

passenger-elevator (pas’en-jér-el’é-va-tor), 2. 
An elevator or lift for persons. [U.8 

e (pas’en-jér-en’jin), ». A lo- 


comotive engine constructed specially for pas- 


passer! (pas’ér), n. 


Passeres 


the same sourece.] 1. A dance said to have 
originated in Brittany, resembling the minuet, 
but much quicker. It was introduced into Paris by 
street dancers in 1587, and into the ballet during the re 
of Louis XIV., and was often brought into the suite by the 
ipa composers of that time, both French and German. 
t was a favorite dance at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and remained in vogue until the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. 
2. Music for such a dance, or in its rhythm, 
which was triple and quick. 


Also paspy. 
[< pass + -erl.] 1. One 
who passes, in any sense of that word.—2, A 


1, headlight; 2, front end; 3, signal-lamp; 4, spark-pipe; 5, smoke- 
stack ; 6, pilot; 7, air-brake hose ; 8,steam-chest; 9, cylinder; 10, oil- 
pipe; 11, cylinder-cocks; 12, engine-truck ; 13, bell; 14,sand-box ; 15, 
sand-pipe ; 16, jacket; 17, valve-stem; 18, guide-cup; 49, cross-head: 
ao, guides; 21, link; 22, rocker-arm; 23, injector-check ; 24, injector- 


asser, pass: see pass, v.] 1. Lace.—2. A 

ecorative edging or trimming, especially a 
gimp or braid. 

Passements of gold vpon the stuffe of a Princely garment. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 115. 
passement (pas’ment), v. t. [< passement, n.] 
To deck with passement or lace; hence, to or- 
nament the exterior of. 

Ashamed to be scene among these who are passemented 
with gold. Boyd, Last Battell, p. 620. 
passementerie (pas-men-te-ré’), n. [F., < passe- 
ment, lace: see passement.| Edgings and trim- 
mings in Benen especially those made of 
gimp, braid, or the like: often made with jet 
or metal beads: as, jet passementerie ; 
passementerie (that is, without beading). 
passement. 
passemezzo, n. See passamezzo. 
passenger (pas’en-jér), n. [Early mod. E. also 
passinger, earlier passager (the n being inserted 
as in messenger, porringer, ete.); (OF. passagier, 
F. passager (Sp. pasajero = Pg. passageiro = It. 
passegiero, passegiere), passage, passage: see 
passage.| 1+. One who passes or is on his way; 
a passer-by; a wayfarer; a traveler. 

oe or reaped peiog rar, 
e 
ode piacuettie tender roses to he tude) 
Marston, Insatiate Countesse, v. 

It is a River apt to swell much upon suddain Rains, in 

which case alge itating it’s self from the Mountains with 


great rapidity, it has been fatal to manya P er. 
Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 43. 


Shopkeepers may sit and ask, “ What do qos lack?” when 
the passengers may very well reply, ‘What do you lack 
yourselves?” The Great Frost (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 86). 


2. One who travels in a public conveyance; es- 

cially, one who travels in such a conveyance 

y virtue of a contract express or implied with 

the carrier, as the payment of fare, or some- 
thing accepted as an equivalent therefor. 


There are... . ferries or passages, . . . where passengers 
may be transported ina Gondola. Coryat, Crudities, I. 210. 


In this year, 1657, in the month of November, Mr. Gar- 
ret set sail on a voyage for England, from Boston ; in whose 
ship, amongst many considerable passengers, there went 
Mr. Thomas Mayhew. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 274. 


All the passengers, except a very fat lady on the back 
seat, had alighted. Hawthorne, Sketches from Memory. 


3+. A bird of passage; a casual visitor. 


Sometimes are also seene Falcons and Iar-falcons, Os- 
$day a bird like a Hobby, but because they come sel- 
ome, they are held but as passeniers. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT, 115. 
4+. A passage-boat. 


In Pocchorrosa, he is assigned to leaue fyftie men with 
the lyghtest shyp which maye bee a passinger betwene 
them; that, lyke as we vse poste horses by lande, so may 
they, by this currant shippe, in short e, certifie the 
Lieuetenaunt and thie} inhabitours of ena of suche 
ake. Sor as shall chaunce. 

Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
{ed. Arber, p. 163). 


He. TD ne eae A ee ee are 
8 Voyages, II. 69. 


plain 
See 


passepied (pas’pya), n. 


Passenger-engine. 
pipe ; 25, driver-spring ; 26, main rod; 27, forward crank-pin; 28, side 
rod; 29, back crank-pin; 30, back driving-axle; 31, driving-wheel 
brake ; 32, steam-dome; 33, whistle and whistle-lever; 34, cab; 35, 
throttle-lever; 36, boiler-head ; 37, gage-cocks; 38, donkey-pump ; 39, 
reach-rod ; 40, equalizer; 41, dmving-wheel brake cylinder; 42, tank- 


senger traffic. While capable of higher speed, 
its tractive power is less than that of a freight- 
engine. See locomotive. 
passenger-locomotive (pas’en-jér-l0-k0-mo’- 
tiv), n. Spa ee as passenger-engine. 
passenger-pigeon (pas’en-jér-pij’on), 7. 
tar wild pigeon of the  Onited States, 


Passenger-pigeon (Fcfofrstes migratortus). 


Ectopistes migratorius: so called from its very 
extensive wanderings in search of food. See 
Ectopistes. 

passenger-ship (pas’en-jér-ship), n. A ship 
which carries passengers, 

passenger-train (pas’en-jér-tran), n. A rail- 
way-train for the conveyance of passengers, as 
distinguished from a freight- or goods-train, oil- 
train, coal-train, ete. 

passe-partout (pas-piir-té’),n. [F., a master- 
key, also a passe-partout in engraving, etc., for- 
merly also a resolute fellow; < passer, pass, g° 
(see pass, v.), + partout, everywhere, ¢ par (¢ L. 

er, through) + tout, < L. totus, all: see total.] 
. That by means of which one can pass any- 

where; a master-key; a latch-kevy.—2. In en- 
graving, an engraved plate or block forming 
an ornamental border around an aperture into 
which the engraved portrait or picture may be 
inserted; also, a typographical frame or or- 
namental border about a page, ete.: a French 
use.—3. A picture-frame consisting usually 
of a pasteboard back and a piece of glass, be- 
tween which a drawing or engraving is placed, 
often with a plain or ornamented mat between 
it and the glass, the whole being held in posi- 
tion by means of strips of paper pasted over 
the edges. 


There were engravings and poccasns in passe -partout 
frames, that journeyed with her safely in the bottoms of 
her trunks. Mra. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, vi. 


pied, ¢ L. pes (ped-) = E. foot. Cf. paspy, from 


Passerella (pas-e-rel’ii), n. 


[F., < passer, pass, + Passeres (pas’e-réz), ». pl. 


valve; 43, tender hand-brake; 44, tank; 45, feed-pipe hose: 46, oil- 

x; 47, reverse-lever; 48, auxiliary reservoir; 49, ain air-reservoir ; 
so, hand-hole. a, cylinder (same as No. 9); 4, exhaust-passage; ¢ 
steam-pipe; @, branch pipe (end of dry pipe); ¢, exhaust-pipe i _/, 
smoke-arch. 


drill used in cutlery to make holes to receive 
little ornamental studs of gold orsilver. It has 
a stop to prevent the point of the drill from 
paced abate the handle beyond the required 
epth.—3. A eg {Prov. Eng. } 


The Passer? (pas’ér), x. [L.,asparrow.] A genus 


of fringilliform or conirostral oscine passerine 
birds, founded by Brisson in 1760, typically rep- 
resenting the family Fringillidz, and a repre- 


European House-sparrow (Passer domesticus), 


sentative example of the Oscines or normal Pas- 


seres. The name lapsed, or was used with little dis- 
crimination, for a century, but is now in nearly universal 
use for that genus of finches which contains the common 
European or so-called English sparrow (P. domesticus), the 
European tree-sparrow (P. montanuas), and several other 
closely related species. ‘The two es named are both 
naturalized in the United States. e sparrow and house- 


sparrow, 
passer-by (pas’ér-bi’), n. One who passes by 


or near. Also by-passer. 


In an undertone, as if he were afraid a passer-by might 
hear him. ti, Sybil, og iL, 
Passerculus (pa-sér’ki-lus), ». [NL. (Bona- 


ete 1838), < L. passerculus, a little sparrow, 
im. of passer, a sparrow: see Passer2?.] A genus 
of American fringilline birds, embracing many 
of the commonest sparrows of the United Statee. 
of fully streaked coloration, with yellow on the 
bend of the wings, slender bill, short and nar- 
row unmarked tail, and pointed wings with 


elongated inner secondaries. Thecommonsavanna- 
sparrow is P. savanna, and there are several others. 
ey are ground-sparrows, and especially abound in low 


moist localities. 

[NL. (Swainson, 
1837), dim. of L. passer, a sparrow: see Passer2, ] 
A genus of large handsome fox-colored fringil- 
line birds of North America, having enlarged 


feet; the fox-sparrows. P. iliaca abounds in shrub- 
bery in most parts of eastern North America, and several 
other species or varieties are found in the west. See fax- 


sparrow. 
Passerelline (pas’e-re-li’né), n. pl. [NL. (8. 


F. Baird, 1858), < Passerella + -ine.] A sub- 
family of Fringillide, named from the genus 
Passerella, having no definable characters. 

[NL., pl. of L. pas- 
ser, sparrow; see Passer?.] An order of the 


Passeres 


class Aves, typified by the genus Passer, com- 
prehending more than half of all birds. It has 
about the taxonomic or classificatory value of groups called 
Jamilies in departments of zoology other than ornithol- 
. Itcorresponds inexactly to Jnsessores in some of the 
uses of this word, and exactly to the Cuvierian Passering as 
emended by Blyth; also to the Sri Hania of Huxley. 
It consists of the Oscines (Miiller) and Clamatores of Caba- 
nis, Withsome exceptions, these birds(numbering upward 
of 5,000 species) have the following characters. They are 
anomalogonatous, having no ambiens muscle nor acces- 
sory femorocaudal. The femorocaudal and semitendi- 
nosus muscles are present, as is usually also the accessory 
semitendinosus. ‘The flexor longus hallucis, the muscle 
which bends the hind toe, is separated from the flexor 
longus digitorum, which bends the other toes collectively ; 
and the hind toe is inserted low down, or is perfectly in- 
cumbent. The result of this is that the feet are perfect- 
nf fitted for grasping slender supports, and the birds are 
thus typically insessorial. Furthermore, the toes are al- 
ways 4, 3in front and 1 behind (except in Cholornis); none 
are versatile from their normal position, and the ratio of 
their phalanges is always 2, 3,4, 5, counting from the first 
to the fourth digit. As to the means of flight, of which 
no Passeres are deprived, the sternum has with few ex- 
ceptions a particular conformation, being notched on each 
side behind, manubriated, and provided with prominent 
costal processes ; the tensor patagii brevis has a spccial 
mode of insertion; the primaries are either 10 or 9 in 
number, the secondaries ure more than 6, and the greater 
coverts are not more than half as long as the secondaries. 
The tail has 12 rectrices(with few exceptions). The palate 
is egithognathous; the covering of the bill is hard, with 
a cere or other soft membrane, and the nostrils do not 
pede d communicate; the oil-gland is nude; the cseca 
are 2 in number; and the carotid is single and sinistral. 
Passeres are altricial and psilopedic, the young being 
born belpleas and naked. In most birds of this order 
the lower larynx, or syrinx, is highly developed as a 
musical organ, and according to this character Passeres 
are divisible into 2 primary groups — Oscines or Acromy- 
odt, and Clamatores or Mesomyods. The division of Pas- 
seres, however, has severely exercised alike the erudition 
and the ingenuity of the systematists, and no proposed 
method is fully accepted. The prime division by Garrod 
and Forbes, into Eleutherodactywli and Desmodactyli, is 
superfluous, since those alleged Pasaeres which are deamo- 
dactylous are not Passeres. Elimination of these obtru- 
sive terms leaves the prime division as before, into Acro- 
myodit and Mesomyodt. In 1874 Wallace divided Paaseres 
upon external characters into 4 series: (1) turdotd. with 
21 families ; (2) tanayroid, with 10 families ; (3) sturnoid, 
with 4 families; (4) formacarioid, with 10 families: 45 in 
ali—an arrangement requiring some modification upon 
anatomical grounds. The mesomyodian Passeres are either 
(1) heteromerous, as the families Cotingid# and Pipride, 
or they are (2) homeomerous. The latter are either (1) 
Reploephonoss as the Tyrannida, Pittid#, Philepiltida, 
and Xenicida2, or they are (2) tracheophonous, as the Fur- 
nartidz, Pteroptochide, Dendrocolaplide, and Formicart- 
tdz. With few exceptions, mesomyodian Passeres are 
American, and nearly all of these (all but a few Tyran- 
nidse) are Central and South American. As to the acro- 
myodian Passerea, they are either abnormal or normal. 
The abnormal Passeres are only two Australian families, 
Menuridz# and Alrichiida#, together called Pseudoscines. 
The rest are Oscines proper, some 4,700 species in all, so 
closely related that they scarcely represent a group of 
higher rank than the average “ family” recognized by or- 
nithologiste. They are three of Wallace's four series (tur- 
doid, tanagroid. and sturnofd), and are separated by Sun- 
devall into Cichlomorphe, Contr ostres, Coliomorphe, ) 
omorphe, Cinnyrimorphe, and Chelidonomorphea. Sclater 
has six similar divisions, though in different order and 
under other names: Dentirostres, Latirostres, Curvi 
Tenutrostrea, Conirostres, and Cultrirostres. These groups 
may be thus explained or illustrated : & Cichlomorphe or 
Dentirostres, thrushes, warblers, flycatchers, shrikes, etc.; 
(2) Coliomorphsx or Cultrirostres, crows, jays, tits, etc. ; ® 
Conirostres, finches, buntings, sparrows, tanagers, etc. ; (4 
Cinnyrimorphx or Tenutrostres, honey-suckers; (5) Cer- 
thiomorphe or Curvirostres, creepers; (6) Chelidonomor- 
he or Lattrostres, swallows. All these birds agree in 
eing laminiplantar; and among them or near them must 
be found or made a place for the larks, Alaudid#, which 
are scutelliplantar, and which, when not placed with 
Conirostres, form a seventh superfamily known as Cory- 
domorph2. 
passeriform (pas’e-ri-férm), a. [« NL. yeaa 
riformis, < L. passer, sparrow, + forma, form.) 
Sparrow-like in form or structure; pertaining 
to oseine Passeres or Passeriformes, or having 


their characters; passerine in a strict sense. 
Passeriformes (pas’e-ri-fér’m6éz), n. pl. [NL.: 
see panerifors |i In Forbes’s classification, an 
order of anomalogonatous birds composed of 
Turdiformes, Fringilliformes, and Sturniformes, 
or the turdoid, tanagroid, and sturnoid Passeres 


Passering (pas-e-ri’né), n. pl. 


passerine (pas’e-rin), a. and n. 


Passerita (pa-ser’i-ti), n. 


passeroid (pas’e-roid), a. 


Painted Finch (Passertina cirts). 


decussate opposite leaves, and flowers in spikes with broad 
bracts, Linnsus, 1737. 
[NL., pl. of 


Passerina.] 1. In Cuvier’s system of classifi- 
cation, the second order of birds, approximate- 
ly equivalent to the Insessores or perchers: 
primarily divided into two groups, the ordinary 
Passering and the Syndactyli, and, secondarily, 
the former into four groups, Dentirostres, Fissi- 
rostres, Conirostres, and Tenutrostres. As thus 
constituted, it was a thoroughly unnatural group, subdi- 
vided in an equally artificial manner. But removing from 
it certain heterogeneous elements, as Cypeelus, Caprimul- 
gus, Podargus, Colius, Coractas, (pu erops, Trochilus, 
etc. (as was done by Blyth, Cuvier's editor in 1849), it repre- 
sents the Passeres of modern naturalists. 


2. In Nitzsch’s classification, the expurgated 
Passerinz of Cuvier, or Passeres proper. 
{< L. passeri- 
nus, of a sparrow, < passer, sparrow: see Pas- 
ser2.) J, a. 1. Resembling or related to a 
sparrow ; of or pertaining to the Passering, in 
any sense, or the Passeres; passeriform.—2, 
About as large as a sparrow: as, the passe- 
rine parrot, Psittacula passerina; the passerine 
ground-dove, Chamepelia passerina; the pas- 
serine owl, Glaucidium passerinum. 

Also passeroid. 

II. n. A member of the Passerinz, Passeres, 


or Passeriformes. 

(NL. (J. E. Gray).] 
A genus of whipsnakes of the family Colu- 
bride and subfamily Dryophidine, having an 


Passertta nycterisans. 


elongated nasal appendage and the pupil of 
the eye horizontal. P. nycterizans is an ex- 


ample. 
[< Passer2 + -oid.] 
Same as passerine. 


passing 


And as he [God] is the Head of that body, he is Parr 
so he may suffer; and, as he is the first-born of the dead 
he did suffer; so that he was defective in nothing; not 
in power, as God, not in passibility, as man. 
Donne, Sermons, 1. 
passibleness (pas’i-bl-nes), ». Passibility. 
This heresy of Eutyches and Dioscorus . . . drew after 
it the heresy of the passiblenesse of the Deity, because the 
Deity of Christ was become, in their conceits, the same 
nature with the humanity that was passible. 
E. Brerewood, Diversity of Languages and Religions 
[(ed. 1685), xxv. 
Passiflora (pas-i-fl6’ ri), n. (NL. (Linneus, 
1737), irreg. < L. passio, passion, + flos (flor-), 
flower. Early missionaries to South America, 
and Spanish writers from 1593, regarded the 
flower as an emblem of the crucifixion, finding 
in the five anthers the five wounds, in the three 
button-like stigmas the three nails, in the co- 
rona the crown of thorns, in the five petals and 
five sepals the ten apostles then present, in 
the digitate leaves the persecutors’ hands, and 
in the tendrils their ap ak diye | A genus of 
climbing herbs or shrubs, type of the order Pas- 
sifloracez and the tribe Passiflorese, character- 
ized by the short calyx-tube, three styles, and 
the calyx-lobes, petals, and stamens each four 
or five; the passion-flowers. There are about 175 
~ Selgin mainly American; a few are Asiatic and Austra- 
. Yhey bear lateral unbranched tendrils, and alternate 
leaves, undivided or lobed, often with a gland-bearing peti- 
ole. Their large and showy flowers are solitary or racemed 
in the axils, followed by dry or pulpy many-seeded berries, 
which in some species are edible. (See granadila, curuba, 
may-pop, tndigo-berry, 2, water-lemon, and sireet calabash 
(under calabash), also cut under cirrus.) Some species are 
narcotic or cavecoranhy. as P. fetida, the West Indian 
love-in-a-mist, and the bitter leaves of P. laurifoltia, the 
Jamaican honeysuckle, are used as an astringent. P. 
macrocarpa, the pumpkin passion-flower of Brazil and 
Peru, produces a fruit sometimes weighing 8 pounds. 
Many species are cultivated for the beauty of their flow- 
ers, as P. cerrulea, P. kermesina, etc. See also bullhog/f and 
Dutchman's-laudanum. __ “ 
Passifloracez ( pes i-fld-ra’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Endlicher, 1836), « Passiflora + -acee.) An 
order of plants of the cohort Passiflorales; the 
sassion-flower family. It is characterized by the un- 
vided or three- to five-parted style, four to many sta- 
mens, similar petals and sepals, and cap gene Af the co- 
rona, of one, two, or many rows of filamentous ies, or a 
tubular membrane, seated on the cal xube or between 
the petals. It includes about 235 species, mainly tropical, 
especially of South America, classed in 6 tribes and 27 gen- 
era, of which Passiflora (the type), Carica, Jacaratia, and 
Tacsonia are the chief. They are shrubs, trees, or herbs, 
with a watery juice, round or angled branches, and erect 
climbing or twining stems. They often bear axillary ten- 
drils and showy three-bracted flowers. 
Passiflorales (pas‘i-fid-ra’léz), ». pl. [NL., < 
Passifiora + -ales.) A cohort of polypetalous 
plants of the dicotyledonous series Calyciflore, 
characterized by the compound one-celled 
oyeey with styles distinct or slightly united. 
It includes the ion-flower, gourd, and loasa families, 
mainly vines; the begonia family ; and the samyda, tur- 
nera,and datisca families, mainly tropical trees and shrubs, 
Passiflores (pas-i-fid’r6-6), x. pl. (NL. (A. L. 
de Jussieu, 1805),< Passiflora + -ex.| A tribe of 
oe of the order Passifloracee, distinguished 
y the perfect flowers, conspicuous single or 
double corona, and flattish seeds. It includes 18 
genera, chiefly of the African and American tropics, of 
which about 13 species are shrubs or small trees, and 160 


are tendriled climbers. 

passim (pas’im), adv. [L., hither and thither, 
everywhere, < passus, pp of pandere, extend: 
see pass.) Here and there; in many different 
places; everywhere. 

passimeter (pa-sim’e-tér), n. (< L. passus, 
step, pace, + Gr. vérpov, measure.] A form of 
pocket-odometer resembling a watch in exter- 
nal appearance. A vibrating lever operates a regis- 
tering device, which indicates the number of steps taken 
the lever moving synchronously with the upward an 
downward movement of the body in walking or running. 


passing (pas’ing), n. [< ME. passyng; verbal n. 
of puss, v.) 1. The act of moving on or by; 
also, the act of departing; dying. 


pass- d,”. See passegarde. 
pass-holder (pas’hol’dér), n. One who holds a 
free pass or a season ticket, as to a theater, on 


a railway, ete. 
passibility (pas-i-bil’i-ti), n. ([« F. passibilité 


Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The pagsing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look'd with human eyes. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, lvii. 


of Wallace, and thus equivalent to oscine Pas- 


seres, or Oscines. 
Passerina (pas-e-ri’ni), n. ([NL., fem. of L. 
serinus, of or for a sparrow: see passerine. } 


. A beautiful genus of American Fringillidz; 


the painted finches. The plumage is of bright or va- 
rie colors, or both, as in the indigo-bird, P. cyanea, 
which is rich blue, the lazuli-finch, P. @ which is 


blue, white, and brown, and the painted finch, or non- 
pereil, P. cirts, which is blue, red, and yellow. Veetllot, 
1816. Also Cyanospiza. See cut in next column, and cut 
under tndigo-bird. 

2. A genus of heath-like shrubs, of the apeta- 
lous order Thymelzacee and the tribe Euthyme- 
leez, known by its four-lobed unappendaged 
urn-shaped calyx, eight exserted stamens, and 


globose stigma. There are 4 species, all South African, 
sometimes cultivated for their flowers. They bear little 


= Sp. pastbilidad = Pg. passibilidade = It. pas- 
sibilita, < LL. passibilita(t-)s, < passibilis, ca- 
eae of feeling: see passible.) The quality of 

ing passible; the eapacity of receiving im- 
pressions from external agents; aptness to feel 
or suffer. 


passible (pas’i-bl), a. [< F. passible = Sp. pasi- 


ble = Pg. passivel = It. passibile, < LL. passi- 
bilis, sanable of feeling, < L. pati, pp. passus, 
suffer, feel: see passion, patient.) Capable of 
feeling or suffering; susceptible of impressions 
from external agents. 


Pp (pas’ing), a. 


2. Passage; ratification; enactment. 


If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Bishops assented to his 
Condemning, and were always present at the passing 0 
the Bill of Attainder. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 25. 


3. A gold or silver thread or fine cord produced 
by twisting a flat and very small ribbon of the 
metal spirally around a silk thread. Passing 
is used in embroidery, in couched work, and the 
like, laid on the foundation and sewed to it with - 
fine silk thread. 

[ME. passing, passynge ; 


ppr. of pass, v.] 1. That is or are now happen- 


passing 


ing; current: as, passing events; the passing 
hour. 
Again the feast. the speech, the glee, 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 
2. Cursory; such as is done, given, etc., while 
one passes: as, @ passing glance. 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. Gray, Elegy. 
3. Fleeting; fading away. 
Trust not in man with passing breath. 
Whittier, Chapel of the Hermits, 
4. Exceeding; surpassing; transcendent; egre- 
gious; eminent; extraordinary. 
He is a man of hey discrecioun, 


I warne you wel, he is a passtng man. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, L 61. 


For the parsynge Love that he hadde to hire, whan he 
saughe hire ded, he felle in a rage, and oute of his Wytt, 
a gret while. Mandeville, Travels, p. 89. 


O passing traitor ; perjured and unjust! 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v. 1. 106. 
passing (pas’ing), adv. [« passing, a.) Sur- 
passingly; wonderfully: exceedingly; very. 

This Ewein was a passinge feire childe, and bolde and 
hardy ; but after that he hadde herde speke of kynge Ar- 


thur he wolde not suffre that noon made hym knyght. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 238. 
Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Shak., M. N. D., fi. 1. 20. 


For she was passing weary of his love. 
M. Arnold, Tristram and Iseult. 


passing (pas’ing), prep, [< passing, a.) Ex- 
ceeding; beyond; over. [{Rare.] 
Why, Ihan’t been at it passing acouple of months. Foote. 


passing-bell (pas’ing-bel), ». A church bell 
tolled at the time of a person’s death or imme- 
diately after. It wasa means of summoning Christians 
to pray for the soul of the one just departed; and it is 
still common as a mark of respect to the dead and an an- 
nouncement tothe public that a death has just occurred. 
The age of the person is commonly indicated by the 
number of strokes. This custom is supposed to have 
originated from the ancient belief that the sound of the 
church bell drove away any demon that might seek to take 
ssession of the departing soul. In the Church of Eng- 
and it is enjoined by canon that the passing-bell be 
tolled during the dying and at the burial of any parish- 
foner. Formerly called forth-fare. 


All my spirits, 
As if they heard my paasing-bell go for me, 
Pull in their Dae and give me up to destiny. 
Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, ili. 1. 


When the pazsing-bell doth tole, 
And the furies in a shole 
Come to fight a parting soule, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
Herrick, Litanie to the Holy Spirit. 
passing-braid (pas’ing-brad), n. A kind of 
braid made of passing, twisted or braided, as 
in making galloon. 
passing-byt (pas’ing-bi’), ». The passover. 
Christ's disciples said to the man, Where {s this guest- 
chamber, where I might eat the passing-by with my dis- 
ciples ? 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 251. 
passing-discord (pas’ing-dis’kérd), n. Same 
as passing-note, 
passinglyt (pis’ing-li),adv. [< ME. passyngly ; 
< passing + -ly*.]) Ina surpassing degree; spe- 
clally; exceedingly. 
He schal dispise deeth. he schal drede no perelis, and 


passyngly he schal be maad hardy. 
Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 23. 


Cris. Do you love singing, lady? 

Chloe. O, paxsingyly. B. Jonson, Poetaster, il. 1. 
passing-measure (pas’ing-mezh’ur), n. [See 
passa-measure.] A corruption of passamezzo. 

Prythee sit still; you must dance nothing but the paasa- 
_ ing-measures. A. Brewer (?), Lingua, iii. 7. 
passing-note (pas’ing-not), ». In music, an un- 
essential or discordant tone melodically com- 
bined with harmonically essential tones, either 
between them or next above or below them. 
Such accessory tones are usually unaccented. 
passing-place (pas’ing-plas), ». A railway sid- 
ing where trains may pass one another. 
passing-tone (pas’ing-ton), n. In music, same 
as passing-note. 
passion (pash’on),”. (< ME. passion, passiun, 
passioun, < OF, passion, F. passion = Sp. pa- 
sion, pasio = Pg. pairdo = It. passione, ¢ tL. 
passio(n-), suffering, enduring (LL., specifi- 
cally, a suffering, a disease), also an event, oc- 
eurrence, ¢ L. pati, pp. passus, suffer, endure, 
undergo: see patient.) 1. The state of being 
uffected or acted on by something external; a 
passive as opposed to an active state. 
When the ball obeys the stroke of a billiard-stick, it is 


not any action of the ball. but bare passon. 
e, Human Understanding, IL xxi. 4. 
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2. Susceptibility of impression from external 
agents; receptivity to impressions. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ... 
and many other passiuns of matter, are plebeian notions, 
Bacon. 
3. Suffering; especially, the sufferings of Christ 
on the cross; more specifically, his sufferings 
subsequent to the Last Supper, sometimes dis- 
tinguished from those of the crucifixion: as, 
‘by thy Cross and Passion,” Book of Common 
Prayer. 2 
Our sauyour Thesu cryste was put vnto deth by passyon 
of the crusse. Joseph of Arimathe (E. E. T. 8.) p. 27. 
Al} the passion of all the martyrs that ever were. 
wmer, Sermons, p. 232. 
To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion, 
by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 
Wherefore suffered he so great and bitter passions? did 


he it not to take away your sins? 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 123. 


The term Passion belongs more properly to that which 
He underwent during the fifteen or more hours that elapsed 
between the night of the Last Supper and three o'clock on 
the following afternoon, beginning with His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane and ending with His death upon 
the Cross. Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. Theology, p. 547. 


4+. Physical disorder, or suffering resulting 
from it; disease. 
He then sayd that he was called the sonne of Jupiter; 
but yet he felt in himselfe the passions of a diseased body. 
J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, viii. 
Tf much you note him, : 


You shall offend him and extend his passion. 
Feed, and regard him not. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 57. 


5. Emotion; specifically, intense or vehement 
emotion, occupying the mind in great part for 
a cousiderable period, and commanding the 
most serious action of the intelligence; an 
abounding or controlling emotion, such as am- 
bition, avarice, revenge, desire, fear, hope, Joy, 
grief, love, hatred, etc.; a strong deep feeling. 
How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 
Shak., M. of V., iif. 2. 108. 
_ Held in holy pagston still, 
Forget thyself to marble. 
Milton, 11 Penseroso, 1. 41. 
As if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of 
character and passion from the human Np and brow. 
Macaulay, Horace Waipole. 
She ended with such passion that the tear 
She sang of shook aud fell an erring pearl. 
Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
(a) Zeal; ardor; vehement or ruling desire. 


Pan... has no passion, unless it be for discourse. 
Bacon, Fable of Pan. 


In those good days of simplicity and sunshine, a passion 
for cleanliness was the leading principle in dumestic econ- 
omy. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 167. 
(5) Love; ardent affection ; amorous desire. 


I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 
My true love's passion. Shak., R. and J., fi. 2. 104. 


For health and idleness to pazsion’s flame 
Are vil and gunpowder. Byron, Don Juan, if. 169. 


(ct) Grief; sorrow. 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears T shed, 


A mother's tears in passion for her son. 
Shak.,, Tit. And., i. 1. 106. 


Oh, that I could as gently shake off passion 
For the loss of that great brave man as I can shake off 
Remembrance of what once I was reputed! 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 
(d) Vehement anger; rage: sometimes used absolutely : 
as, in a passion. 
Monsieur le Nostre spoke much of the good Humour of 
his Master; he affirmed to me he was never seen in Pas- 
ston, Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 37. 
I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be in a 
rage. Sheridan, The Rivals, iii. 4. 
6. An object of great admiration or desire; 
something indulged in, pursued, or cultivated 
with extreme and serious ardor: as, poetry be- 
came a passion with him. 
He [General Hawley] is called Lord Chief Justice; fre- 
quent and sudden executions are his passion, 
Walpole, Letters, IT. 1. 
They know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a parsion to us, 
Tennyson, Princess, fii. 


7. A passionate display; an exhibition of deep 
feeling. 


Sometimes he maketh invocations with broken sen- 
tences by starts and strange passions, 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 139. 


She was in such a passion of tears that they were obliged 
to send for Dr. Floss. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, i. 


8. Same as passion-music.—Cardiac passiont, See 
cardiac.— Teac or iliac passion. Same as ileus, 1.— Pas- 
sion Sunday, the second Sunday before Easter Sunday; 
the fifth Sunday in Lent: so called because the special 
commemoration of Christ’s passion then begins.— Pag- 


passional (pash’on-al), a. and n. 


passionatet (pash’on-at), v. t. 


passionate (pash’on-at), a. 


passionate 


sion Week, the fifth week in Lent, from Passion Sunday 
to Valm Sunday, and immediately preceding Holy Week. 
The name Passion Week was given to it from very early 
times because with it begins the special commemoration of 
Christ's passion. In non-Catholic circles Passion Week is 
often incorrectly identified with Holy Week. =8yn. 5, Pas- 
stun, Affection; wrath, fury; fervor; rapture, transport. 
As compared with afection, the distinctive mark of paa- 
ston is that it masters the mind, so that the person be- 
comes seemingly its subject or its passive instrument, 
while an affection, though moving, affecting, or influencing 
one, still leaves him his self-control. The secondary mean- 
ings of the two words keep this difference. 


passion (pash’on),v. (< OF. passioner, passion- 


ner = It. passionare, < ML. passionare, be af- 
fected with passion, ¢ L. passio(n-), passion: 
see passion,n.) J, intrans. To be affected with 
passion; be extremely agitated, especially with 
grief; sorrow. [Obsolete or archaic. ] 

"Twas Ariadne passtoning 


For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight. 
Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 172. 


How now, Queen! what art thou doing? passtoning over 
the picture of Cleanthes, I am sure; for I know thou lovest 
him. Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 


A opine green of mossy tread, 
By a clear pool, wherein she passtoned 
To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 
Keats, Lamia, i. 
I. trans. To give a passionate character to; 
imbue with passion; impassionate. (Rare.] 
By lively actions he gan bewray 


Some argument of matter paastoned. 
Spenser, F. Q., TIT. xii. 4. 


O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ‘mong myrtles. 
Keats, Endymion, & 
[< OF. pas- 
sional, passionnel = It. passionale = Pg. pas- 
sional, n., < ML. passionalis, passionale, n., book 
containing sufferings of the martyrs, < LL. pas- 
sionalis, susceptible of passion or suffering, < 
L. passio(n-), suffering, passion: see passion. ]} 
I, a. Of or pertaining to passion or the pas- 
sions; influenced by passion; passionate. 
It [phrenology] divides, for example, all our powers into 


mental, moral, and passtonal — intellect, morals, and af- 
fections. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 101. 


Nowhere in literature is the process of culture by means 
of study and passional experience so graphically depicted. 
Stedman, Vict. Poets, p. 142. 

IT, n. 1. Same as passionary. 

The Legenda contained the lections read at matins and 
at other times, and may be taken as a generic term to in- 
clude the Homiliarium, Martyrology, Passional, and other 
volumes, Encye. Brit., XIV. 710. 
2. A manuscript of the four Gospels, upon which 
the kings of England, from Henry I. to Edward 
VI., took the coronation oath. O. Shipley. 


passionary (pash’on-a-ri), ».; pl. passionaries 


(-riz). [= F. passionaire = Sp. pasionario = 
Pg. It. passionario, < ML. passtonarius, passio- 
narium, @ passional, ¢ LL. passio(n-), sutfering, 
passion: see passion.] A book containing de- 
scriptions of the sufferings of the saints and 
martyrs, read in the ancient Christian Church 
on their respective festivals. 

Higden’s “ Polychronicon.” and the passionaries of the 
female saint Werburgh, Etheldred, and Sexburgh, which 


were kept for public edification in the choir. 
Warton, Eng. Poetry, II. 142. 


[< ML. passio- 
natus, pp. of passionare, be affected with pas- 
sion: see passion, v., and cf. passionate, a.) 1. 
To affect with passion; move to anger, hate, 
love, ete. 

Neither did I thinke any so malitionus as now I see a 
great many: yet it shal not so passionate me but I will doe 


my best for my most maligner. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 229. 


2. To portray with natural emotion or pas- 
sion; personate. 


There have they their play-house, where the parts of 
women are acted by women, and too naturally passton- 
ated. Sandys, Travailes, p. 192. 


Great pleasure, mixt with pittiful regard, 
That godly King and Queene did passionate, 
Whyles they his pittifull adventures heard. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. xii. 16. 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 


And cannot passionate our tenfold grief. 
Shak., Tit. And., tif. 2 6 


(= F. passionné 
= It. passionato, < ML. passionatus, passionate, 
impassioned: see the verb.] Characterized by 
passion; exhibiting or expressing passion. (a) 
Easily moved to vehement emotion, especially to anger ; 
easily excited or agitated ; also, exhibiting or feeling ve- 
hement emotion. 

Their scornfull vsage made the Captaine 80 pasatonata, 
to appease his anger and choler their intent made many 


faire excuses for satisfaction. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, HI. 238, 


passionate 


Though passionate and often wrongheaded, he (Jeremy 
Collier) was a singularly clear controversialist. 
Macaulay, Leigh Hunt. 


We are passionate advocates of our wrong opinion be- 
cause itisours. W.R. Greg, Misc. Essays, ist ser , p. 211. 


(®) Showing or exciting strong emotion; highly excited ; 
vehement; warm. 


Nephew, what means this passionate discourse, 
peroration with sucb circumstance? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 104. 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A pasnonate intuition. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes. 
Shelley, Alastor. 
(c) Swayed by love; consumed with passion. 


Judge, madam, what the condition of a passionate man 
must be, that can approach the hand only of her he dies 
inaccessible. 


for, when her heart is 
Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 
(dt) Emotional ; susceptible. 


Thou art Passionate ; 
Hast thou been brought up with girls? 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, il. 4. 
(et) Changeful ; capricious; of many moods. 
You, sweet, have the power 
To make me passionate as an April day. 
Ford, Witch of Edmonton, if. 2. 
(ft) Compassionate. 


This passionate humour of mine. 
Shak., Rich, IIL, i. 4. 121 (ed. Knight). 
(gt) Sorrowful ; pitiful. 
Amphialus, . . . in his noble heart melting with com- 


ion at so passionate a sight, desired him to withhold 
is hands. ir P. Sidney, Arcadia, fii. 


She [Lady Constance] is sad and Spiga at your high- 

tee ae hak., K. John. fi. 1. oH. 
= a) Irritable, etc. (see trascible), hot-h h 
fae vient choleric. oo Tayemicned: acae favene 
glowing, burning, impetuous. 
passionately (pash’on-at-li), adv. In a pas- 
sionate manner, in any sense of that word. 
passionateness (pash’on-at-nes),. The state 
or character of being passionate or subject to 
passion. 
passionato (pas-i-6-ni’td), a. [It.: see pas- 
sionate.] Passionate: in music, noting a pas- 
sage to be rendered with emotional intensity. 
passioned (pash’ond), p. a. [< passion + -ed2. 
Cf. tmpassioned.] 1. Moved by passion; vio- 
lently affected. 

Diversly passtoned is the lover's hart, 

Now pleasaunt hope, now dread and grievous fere. 

ir T. More, Int. to Utopia, p. Ixxii. 

. . [Mary’s] colour chan she seemed 
BW. Dizon, His eno 


As they read, . 
’ t. Church of Eng., xvii. 


deeply passioned. 
2. Expressing passion. 
Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion'd moan. 
_ a pene Keats, Endymion, ii. 
passion-flower (pash’on-flou’ér), n.. Any plant 
of the genus Passiflora. The common blue passion- 


or 


a) 


Flowering Branch of Passion-flower (Passtflora incarnata). 
a, the fruit (may-pop). 


flower is P. cwrulea, from Brazil. P. incarnata is the 
passion-flower of the southern United States, the fruits of 
which are known as may-pope. Also called passion-vine. 


assioning (pash’on-ing), ». [Verbal n. of 
aan: v.] The state of being affected with 
passion; the act of giving vent to passion; a 
passionate utterance or expression. 
And Burns, with ‘paneent passionings 
Set in his eyes. rs. Browning, Vision of Poets. 
Passionist (pash’on-ist),. (=F. passionniste = 
ay pasionista; as passion + -ist.} A member of 
a Roman Catholic order, called in full ‘‘ Congre- 
aa of the Discalced Clerks of the most holy 
sross and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The order was founded by Paolo della Croce in 1720 in 
Italy, and has since spread on the Continent and into 
Great Britain, the United States, etc. In addition to the 


three ordinary vows, they pledge the utmost zeal in keep- 
ing fresh the memory of the passion of Christ. 


passion-music (pash’on-mi’zik), n. 


passion-p 


Passion-tide (pash’on-tid), x. 


passive (pas’iv), a. 
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Void of passion; not easily excited to anger; 
of a calm temper. 


The Queen . . . glanced at him, thought him cold, 
High, self-contain’d, and 7 : 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 


The mu- 
sic of a passion-play; a form of cantata or ora- 
torio treating of the sufferings and death of 


Christ. The idea of such works appeared in very early 
Christian times, having a strictly liturgical origin. Its later 
development has tended somewhat toward concert-mu- 
sic. The personages usually introduced are the Evangelist 
or Narrator, the Saviour, the Disciples, the People, etc. ; al- 
legorical or idealized characters also occur. Recitatives, 
solos, duets, choruses, and even instrumental numbers, are 
employed as in other oratorios, but, at least in the German 
passions, the liturgical style controls every element; hence 
chorals are often introduced for the use of the congregation 
or audience. The most noted example isthe ‘‘ Passion ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” of J.S. Bach. Also called pas- 
sion-oratorio, or simply ’ 


passion. 2 . a 
passion-oratorio (pash’ on-or-&-t6’ri-6), n. 


assion-music. 
y (pash’on-pla), ». A mystery or 
miracle-play representing the different scenes 


in the passion of Christ. The passion-play is still 
extant in the periodic representations at Oberammergau, 
in the Bavarian highlands, perhaps the only example to be 
found at the present day. 

In the Rom. 


Cath. calendar, the last two weeks of Lent, com- 
prising Passion Week and Holy Week. 


Same as 


passion-ving (pash’on-vin), n. Same as pas- 


sion-flower 

aN F. passif = a pasivo 
= Pg. It. passivo (= D. passief = G. Sw. Dan. 
passiv, in gram.), ¢« L. passivus, serving to ex- 
ress the suffering of an action (passivum ver- 
m, & passive verb); in LL. lit. capable of suf- 
fering or feeling; < pats p. passus, suffer: see 
passion, patient.J . Suffering; not acting; in- 
active; receiving or capable of receiving im- 

pressions from external objects. 


In the reception of simple ideas, the understanding is 


for the most part passive. 
ipeke. Human Understanding, il. 1. § 25. 


I hid my head within a Convent, there 
Lay passive as a dormouse in midwinter. 
Wordsworth, The Borderers, iv. 


2. Receptive; unresisting; not opposing; re- 
ceiving or suffering without resistance: as, pas- 
sive obedience; passive submission to the laws. 


Half the duty of a Christian in this life consists in the 
exercise of passive graces. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 752. 


The sweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command. Shak., T. of A., iv. 8 254. 


Passive to his holy will 
Trust I in my Master still, 


Even though he slay me. 
W hiltier, Barclay of Ury. 


3. In gram., expressive of the suffering or en- 
during of some action, or the being affected by 
some action: applied to a derivative mode of 
conjugation, by which that which is the object 
of the other or “active” form is made the sub- 
ject of the enduring of the verbal action: thus, 
Lydia a me amatur, ‘Lydia is loved by me,’ is 
corresponding passive to ego Lydiam amo, ‘I 


love Lydia.’ A nearly complete passive conjugation is 
formed especially in Latin; and the name passive is given 
also to the equivalent verb- phrases in other languages, as 
English, French, and German. Abbreviated pass.— Pag- 
sive bonds, See active bonds, under active.— Passive 
commerce. vecrate epei under a Cohich Passive 

on. e€ as ive hyperemia (which see, un- 
der emia) — Passive debt, a debt upon which, by 
agreement between the debtor and creditor, no interest is 
payable, as distinguished from active debt — that is, a debt 
upon which interest is payable. Wharton. — Passive fund. 
See fund1, 2.— Passive hyperemia, See hyperemia.— 
Passive insufficiency of a muscle, insufficient length 
of a muscle when it is entirely relaxed to allow, in certain 
postures of the joints concerned, complete contraction 
of the antagonists: thus, the extensors of the fingers are 
too short to allow complete flexion of the when 
there is much flexion at the wrist.— Passive intellect. 
See ¢ , 1.— Passive motion. See motion.— Pas- 
sive obedience. See obedience.— Passive operations 
(milit.), operations undertaken solely to repel an enemy's 
attack. — ve power [ potentia passiva, in Aquinas, 
perhaps in early trans. from Aristotle's ‘‘Metaphysics,” 
cap. 12], a faculty of receiving some impression from with- 
out, or of undergoing some change.— Passive wer, 
among mystic divines, a suspension of the activity of the 
intellectual faculties, the soul remaining quiet and yield- 
ing only to the impulses of e.— ve righteous- 
ness, See righteousness. — ive title, in Scots law, a 
title incurred by an heir in heritage who does not enter as 
heir in the regular way, and therefore incurs liability for 
the whole debts of deceased, irrespective of the assets. 
Paterson.— Passive trust. See trust. = 1, Inert, qui- 
ene inactive.— 2. Submissive, patient, long-suffering, 
8 e 


passively (pas’iv-li), adv. 1. Ina paseive man- 


ner; without action; unresistingly.—2. As a 


passiveness 


passivi 


pass-key (pas’ké), n. 


pass-lambt (p4s’lam), 7. 


Passover (pis’6-vér),n. anda. [< 


passport 


passionless (pash’on-les), a. [< passion + -less.] passive verb; in the passive voice: opposed to 


actively. 
(pas’iv-nes), n. 1. The state or 
property of being passive, or of receiving im- 
ressions from external agents or causes: as, 
he passiveness of matter.—2. Passibility; ca- 
pacity of suffering. 
You know a x de cannot wounded be, 
Cc 


Nor wear such marks of human passtvenesse. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, xiv. 187. 


We shall lose our passiveness with our being. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
3. Patience ; calmness; unresisting submission; 
lack of power to act, or omission to act. 


That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise ipeness. 
ordsworth, Expostulation and Reply. 
(pa-siv’i-ti), v. [= F. passivité, pas- 
siveté = It. passivita, < LL. as if *passivita(t-)s, 
< L. passivus, passive: see passive.] Same as 
passtiveness. 
1A ae for opening 
eleton key.— 


The paschal or Pass- 


several locks; a master-key; a8 
2. A latch-key. 


over lamb. 


Ther’s not a House but hath som body slain, 
Saue th’ Israelites, whose doors were markt before 
With sacred Pass-Lamb’s sacramental! gore. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 


passless (pas’les),a. (< pass + -less.) Having 


no pass or passage. Cowley, Plagues of Egypt. 


passman (pas’man), .; pl. talented (-men). [< 


ass + man.) In the British universities, a stu- 

ent who passes for his degree without honors. 

r (pas’mas‘tér), n. The officer of a 

arish or poor-law district who passes or trans- 

ers paupers from the parish in which they are 
found to their own parish or union. [Eng.] 


The Pass-Master for the City of London. 

Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 241. 
s+ over; 
tr. Heb. pesach (L. pascha, etc.), a pe 
over: see pasch.} JT, n. 1. An annual feast o 
the Jews, instituted to commemorate the escape 
of the Hebrews in Egypt, when God, smiting 
the first-born of the tians, ‘‘passed over” 
the houses of the Israelites, which were marked 
with the blood of the paschal lamb. It was cele- 
brated on the evening of the 14th day of Abib or Nisan, the 
first month of the sacred year. The name is also used, by 
extension, to include the seven days that followed (from 
the 15th to the 21st of Nisan), during which the Israelites 
were permitted to eat only unleavened bread; and hence 
the Passover is also known as the ‘‘feast of unleavened 
bread.” Every householder with bis family ate on the 
first evening a lamb killed by the priest (Ex. xii.) which 
was served up without b the bones. 

And i shall observe this thing for an ordinance to thee 
and to thy sons for ever. .. . And it shall come to pass, 
when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by 
this service? That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord's ver, who passed over the houses of the chil- 
dren of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, 
and delivered our houses. Ex. xil 24, 26, 27. 


How could the Jewish congregations of old be put in 
mind... by their yearly Passover what farewell they 
took of the land of Egypt? Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 71. 


2. [l.c.] The sacrifice offered at the feast of the 
Passover; also, the paschal lamb. 

Then they killed the passover on the fourteenth day of 
the second month. 2 Chron. xxx. 15. 

The Kingdom of God . . . was remarkably taken from 
them (the Jews] within so many ar after Christ the 
true Passover was slain by them as had ed from their 
first Passover after their going out of t to their en- 
trance into Canaan. ing fleet, Sermons, I. viii. 


3. [l. c.] That which is passed over. [Rare.] 


I am, it may be, a little of a precisian, and I wish to 
Heaven I was mair Ad ine of the name; but let that be a 
, I have stretched the duties of a serving-man as 

ar as my northern conscience will Pai a 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xiv. 


II, a. Of or pertaining to the Passover: as, 
Passover cake or bread (the cake of unleavened 
bread eaten at the Passover). 


pass-parole (pas’pa-rdl’),n. Milit.,a command 


given at the head of an army and communicated 
y word of mouth to the rear. 


passport (pas’ port), 2. [Formerly also pasport, 


asseport; = Sp. pasaporte = Pg. perenne = 
t. passaporto = G. passport, ¢ . passeport, 
& passport, a safe-conduct, sea-letter, etc., < 
asser, pass, + port, port, harbor: see portl.] 
. A document issue by competent civil au- 
thority, granting permission to the person 
specified in it to travel, or authenticating his 


right to protection. In some states no person is al- 
lowed to leave the country without a passport from his 
government, but the regulations of different jurisdictions 
regarding the use of passports have varied much, and of 
late years have exhibited a tendency toward a relaxation 


passport 


of stringency, extending in many countries to their total 
abolition. Passports must give a description of the per- 
son. Those of the United States (1887) ‘request all whom 
it may concern to permit —— safely and freely to pass, 
and in case of need to give (him) all lawful Aid and Protec- 
tion,” and are given under the seal of the Secretary of 
State. Passports may be given fur goods as well as for 
persons ; and in time of war a ship's passport is a voucher 
of her neutral character. 


Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convey put into his purse. 
hak., Hen. V., iv. 8. 36. 
2. A safe-conduct granted in time of war for 
persons and effects in a hostile country. Bur- 
rill, 

Many desyred leaue to departe to the towne of Concep- 
tion, where they had graneges and exercised tyllage. He 
gaue them theyr passeportes with alowance of vytayles, 800 
that only thyrtie remayned with hym. 

R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 92). 
3. A license for importing or exporting goods 
subject to duty without paying the usual duties. 
—4,. Anything which enables one to pass with 
safety or certainty; a certificate; a voucher. 

Neyther Phylosopher nor Historiographer coulde at the 
first haue entred into the gates of populer iudgements if 
they had not taken a great paspurt of Poetry. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apo). for Poetrie. 


His passport is his funocence and grace. 
Dryden, Death of Amyntas, 1. 76. 

This Ring shall be the paasport of Intelligence. 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode, iv. 1. 

For ten long years I roved about, living first in one capi- 
tal, then another. . . . Provided with plenty of money, 
and the passport of an old name, I could choose my own 
society. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvii. 
5. That which enables one to attain any object 
or reach any end. 

The favour of the monarch .. . is the only passport to 
employment, ougham. 
passport (pas’port), v. t. (¢ passport, n.] To 
supply or provide with a passport. 


Their ships must be passported. 


G. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, p. 81. 
pass-shooting (pas’shé‘ting), n. The shooting 
of birds, as wild ducks, as they fly over a station 
where the hunter lies in wait for them. It is 
practised on a windy day in the late fall, when the birds, 


on their way to and from the feeding-grounds, often fly 
low. [U. 8.]} 


Pass-shooting is practiced in the East in the pursuit of 
the black duck. Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 202. 
pass-ticket (pas’tik’et), m. A ticket of admis- 
sion, as to some performance or spectacle; 
especially, a free ticket or pass. 
passus (pas’us), .; pl. passus. (¢ L. Heed (pl. 

passus), a step, pace: see pace* and pass, n.] 
A section or division of a story, poem, etc.; a 
canto. Abbreviated pass. 

Passus signifies a portion or ‘‘fytte” of a pon In an 
entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a 
minstrel, after singing a portion of a song, was instructed 
to make ‘‘a pauz and a curtezy, for primus paesus,” {. e. to 
signify that the first part was over. 

Skeat, Notes to Piers Plowman, p. 1. 
password (pas’wérd), m. A secret parole or 
eountersign by which a friend may be distin- 
guished from astranger, and allowed to pass. 
passwort (pas’ wert), 2. A contraction of palsy- 
acort. 
passy-measure} (pas’i-mezh‘ir), n. 
passamerzzo. 

Then he’s a rogue, and a passy measures Be T hate 
a drunken rogue. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 206. 
past (past), p.a.and mn. (< ME. past, passed; 
pp. of pass, v.) IT, p.a. 1. Gone by; belong- 
ing to a time previous to this; not present nor 
future: as, past time; one’s past life. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I snmmon up remembrance of things past, 


I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
Shak., Sonnets, xxx. 


The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction. Wordsworth, Immortality, ix. 


Hence—2. In the predicate, ago. 
And ho e coueyteth to know hym such a kynde hym fol- 


Same as 


weth, 
As ich tolde the with tonge a lytel oe passed. 
Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 368, 


Never — 0 fault !— reveal'd myself unto him 
Until some half-hour past. Shak., Lear, v. 8. 193. 
3. Spent; ended; accomplished; existing no 
more; over and done with. 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended. Jer. vill. 20. 
Past indiscretion is a venial crime. 
Cowper, Truth, L 491. 
4, That has completed a full term and is now 
retired: as, a past (or passed) master in free- 
masonry. See master1.—5, That indicates or 
notes past time: as, a past participle; the past 
tense.— Last past, that has just passed ; immediately 
preceding the present. 


pastancet, 7. 
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Hit was presented that, by the space of foure or fyve 
yeres or more last past, or there-aboutes ... 

English Gdds (hi. E. T. 8.), p. 205. 

II, n. The time that has preceded the present; 
a former or bygone time, or the events of that 
time; that part of the history, life, or experi- 
ences of a person or thing that is passed: as, 
to forget the past; an unfortunate past. 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that [do change;.. . 

Thy registers and thee I both defy, 

Not wondering at the present nor the past. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxxili. 
Clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlvi. 

If George could have taken a look into Kate's past, he 
would perhaps have been less surprised at the absence of 
the bread-and-butter element in her. 

R. Broughton, Not Wisely but too Well, xix. 

past (past), prep. and adv. [Formerly passed ; 

orig. pp., used elliptically, and extended to 

purely prepositional and adverbial uses: see 

past, pa.) J, prep. Beyond. (a) Beyond in time; 
after: as, past noon; past dinner-time. 

And it was passed .xij. or the sayde processyon myght 
come oones aboute, passynge by as faste as they myght 
goo but one tyme. Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 9. 

Sara... was delivered of a child when she was past 
age. Heb. xi. 11. 
(6) Beyond in position ; further than; also, by aud beyond: 
as, the house stands a little past the junction. 

My lord, the enemy is past the marsh. 
Shak., Rich. II1T., v. 8. 845. 

Lights creep in 

Past the gauze curtains half drawn-to. 
D. G. Rossetti, Jenny. 
(c) Beyond the reach of; at a point that precludes or 
makes (something) impossible or improbable; out of the 
reach, scope, or influence of: as, past redemption ; past all 

sense of shame; past comprehension. 
A wreck past hope he was. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 82. 
He 's past all cure; 
That only touch is death. 
Beau, and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, fv. 2. 

How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! Rom. xi. 33. 

Do but winnow their chaffe from their wheat, ye shall 
see their great heape shrink and wax thin past beliefe. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, 
(d) Beyond in number or amount; above; more than; 
exceeding. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three quar- 
tera of a yard long. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Boats hauing not past three yron nailes in them. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 10. 

He has not past three or four hairs on his chin. 

Shak., T. and C., i. 2. 121. 

He set store on her past evcry thing; forall, nobody but 
him thought her so very handsome. 

Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, xxxvi. 
(e) Beyond the enjoyment of ; over and done with. 

As to those of the highest state in the monastic life, 
called by them the monks of the Megaloskema, I believe 
there are very few of them, though I was told some old 
men in their infirmaries, who were pas the world, had 
taken this vow on them. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. fi. 147. 


II, adv. By; so as to pass and go beyond. 


And at times, from the fortress across the bay, 
The alarum of drums swept past. 
Longfellow, The Cumberland. 
[ME., also pastaunce, pastans; < 
OF. passetans, passetens, passetemps, F. passe- 
temps = Sp. pasatiempo = Pg. It. pussatempo, a 
pastime, < L. passare, pass, + tempus, time: see 
pass, v., and temporal. Cf. pastime.] A pastime. 
Sir Peter Shyrborne, and all other knyghtes that had 
iusted those four dayes with the knightes, thanked them 


greatly of their pastaunce. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. clxviii. 


Thowgh I sumtyme be in Englond for my pastaunee, 
Yet was I neyther borne here, in Spayne, nor in Fraunce. 
Bp. Bale, Kynge Johan, p. 8 (Haliwell.) 


paste! (past), .anda. [Early mod. E. also paast; 


< ME. paste, < OF. paste, F. pdte = Sp. Pg. It. 
pasta, < LL. pasta, paste, ¢ Gr. mdaorq, f., also 
wao7d, neut. pl., a barley porridge, appar. orig. 
a salted mess, mess of food, < zaord¢ (fem. 
maoty, neut. pl. macrd), besprinkled, salted, < 
door, Attic marrecy, strew, sprinkle. Cf. pas- 
ma, from the same source.] I, n. 1. A com- 
position in which there is Just sufficient moist- 
ure to soften the mass without liquefying it: 
as, flour paste, polishing-puste, etc. Specifically — 
(a) Dough; more particularly, flour and water with ad- 
dition of butter or lard, used in cookery for making pies, 
pastry, etc. 

Also, thath the Wardenes of the said crafte haffe fulle 
powere to make serche, with one of the ofticeris of the 
cite, as well vppon thoo that byeth mele contrary to the 
custume of the cite, as vppon gode paste to be inade acor- 
dynd to the sise, as vppon all oder defavtys., 

Enylixh Gilda (E. E. T. 8.), p. 336. 


[For] raising of paste few could her excel. 
Catekin's Garland (Child's Ballada, VITI. 175). 


paste?t (past), n. 


paste 


Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a good 
hand, keep an account, give a reasonable answer, and do 
as she is bid. Steele, Spectator, No. 306. 


(b) A mixture of flour and water boiled and sometimes 
strengthened by the addition of starch, and often preserved 
from molding by some added substance, used as a cement 
in various trades, as in bookbinding, leather-manufacture, 
shoemaking, etc. (c) In caltco-printing, a composition of 
flour, water, starch, and other ingredients, used as a vehicle 
for mordant, color, ete. (d) In ceram., clay kneaded up 
with water, and with the addition, in some cases, of other 
ingredients, of which mixture the body of a vessel or other 
object of earthenware is made. The te of common 
pottery is either hard or soft. The hard is that which, 
after firing, cannot be scratched by knife or file. In porce- 
lain the ditference is more radival, the paste of soft-paste 
porcelain not being strictly a ceramic production. (See sn/ft- 
paste porcelain, under porcelatn.) The epithets hard and 
soft have reference to the power of resisting heat, hard- 
paste porcelain snp porting and requiring a much higher 

mperature than the other. The paste of stoneware is 
mingled with a vitrifiable substance, so that after being 
fired it is no longer porous, whereas the paste of common 
pottery absorbs water freely. (¢) In plastering, a mixture 
of gypsum and water. Cy ) In soap-manu/f., a preliminary 
or crude combination of fat and lye. 


For the paste operation, no leys should be used contain- 
ing foreign saita, Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 377. 


2+. Figuratively, material. 


The Inhabitants of that Town [Geneva], methinks, are 
made of another Paste, differing from the affable Nature 
of those People I had convers'd withal formerly. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 44. 


3. Heavy glass made by fusing silica (quartz, 
flint, or pure sand), potash, borax, and white 
oxid of lead, etc., to imitate gems; hence, a fac- 


titious gem of this material. To this glass addition 
may be made of antimony glass, or of oxids of manganese, 
cobalt, copper, or chromium, the lead often being largely 
in excess of a normal silicate. Also called strass. 


A Louis XVI. clock, the pendulum formed as a circle 
of fine old pastes. amilton Collection Catalogue. 


4. In mineral., the mineral substance in which 
other minerals are embedded.— 5. The inspis- 
sated juice of fruit to which gum and powdered 


sugar have been added.— Anchovy paste. Sec an- 
chovy.— Artificial soft paste, some variety of soft-paste 
porcelain.— Canquoin’s a mixture of chlorid of 
zinc, flour, and water.— orid-of-zinc paste, a mix- 
ture of zinc chlorid, zinc oxid, flour, and water.— Cochi- 
neal te. See cochineal.— Coster’s paste, a solution 
of iodine in oil of tar.— Dupuytren’s paste, arsenious 
acid and calomel, made into a paste with a solution of 
gum.— Felix’s caustic , starch, wheat-flour, mer- 
curic bichlorid, zinc chlorid, fodol, croton chloral, bro- 
mide of camphor, and carbolic acid, made into a paste 
with water.— German paste. See German.— Guarana 
paste,a dried paste prepared from the crushed or ground 
seeds of Paullinia sorbilis.— Hard , the material 
prepared for making hard or vitreous porcelain. Hard 
paste is composed, strictly, of purified kaolin, unmixed, 
and is characteristic of Oriental porcelain. — Italian 
paste. See macaroni, 1.—Jujube paste, See jujube, 3. 
— London paste, a caustic composed of sodium hydrate 
and unslaked lime in equal parts.— Lucas paste, in dye- 
ing, a paste or vehicle containing acetate of copper and hy- 
drochlorate of aniline, but no sal ammoniac. When used, 
it is mixed with several times its volume of starch paste. 
_ ow paste, a paste made of gum arabic, 
sugar, and white of eggs, flavored with orange-flower wa- 
ter. Also called guin paste.— Michel’s paste, 2 caustic 
made of strong sulphuric acid three parts, and finely pow- 
dered asbestos one part.— Mild paste, in dyeing, a paste 
which is not acid.— Orange paste, in dyeing, a paste for 
producing an orange color. e chief ingredient is lead 
sulphate.— Paraf’s paste, in dycing, a paste for produ- 
cing a fine black dye. It is composed essentially of hydro- 
chlorate of aniline, potassium chlorate, and hydrofluosi- 
licic acid, and must be applied with copper or brass rollers 
which supply the element of copper necessary to develop 
the color.— Phosphorus paste. See phosphorus.— Ser- 
vice te, in porcelain-manuf., a paste prepared to 
serve for all ordinary work.— Soft paste. See porcelain, 
—Vienna paste. Same as Vienna caustic (which see, 
under caustrc). 

II. a. Made of paste, as an artificial jewel 
(see I., 3); hence, artificial; sham; counterfeit; 
not genuine: as, paste diamonds. 

Dame Life, tho’ fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and i deck her; 


Oh! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 
I’ve found her still. Burns, On Life. 


Paste blue. See blue. 


paste! (past), v. t.; pret. and pp. pasted, ppr. 


pasting. [< pastel, n.] 1. To unite or cement 
with paste; fasten with paste.—2. To apply 
paste to, in any of its technical compositions 
or uses; incorporate with a paste, as a color in 
dyeing. 

Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usually call agar and color so preserved is said to be 
pasted. ‘Nel, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 394. 
[Also past; a corrupt form 
of OF. passe, pase, border, edging, a particular 
use of passe, a pass, ete., with ref. to passement, 
lace, ete.: see passement.) 1, A ruff.—2. A 
circlet or wreath of jewels or flowers formerly 
worn as a bridal wreath. 


Items for making and mending these pastes and dia- 
dems are found in old churchwardens' accompts: thas— 


paste 
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paid to Alice Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife of London, fora 2, A shackle placed on a horse’s pastern while 


serclett to m maydens in, iijl. A. D. 1540. 
att Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT. ii. 174. 

3. Passement or gir = 

pasteboard (past’bord), n. anda. [< pastel + 
board.) J, n. 1. Akind of thick paper formed 
of several single sheets pasted one upon an- 
other, or by macerating paper and casting it 
in molds, ete.— 2. Playing-cards. ([Slang.] 

Did you play with him? He's fond of pasteboard and 
bones. Thackeray, Virginians, xxv. 
8. A visiting-card. (Slang. ] 

In the plate for the cards which she has established in 
the drawing-room, you know yady Kew's pasteboard al- 
ways will come up to the top, thoug I poke it down when- 
ever I go into the room. T. y, Newcomes, xxiv. 
4. A board on which dough is rolled out for 
pastry. Simmonds. [Properly paste-board. 

Il. a. Made of pasteboard: as, a pasteboard 
box; hence, flimsy; unsubstantial. 

A past-bord House built of Court-Cards. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., if. 


King, looking at it more broadly, found this pasteboard 
city by the sea one of the most interesting developments 


of American life. C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 139. pastetht, 7. 
ya] Same as pasty2, 


paste-down (past’doun), ». One of the outer 
blank leaves of a book that are pasted down 
on the cover. 

paste-eel (past’él), n. A minute nematoid 
worm, Angutllula glutinosa, of the family Anguil- 
lulidz, related to the common vinegar-eel, and 
found in sour paste. 

pastel (pas’tel), ~. [« F. pastel = Sp. Pg. pas- 
tel, a colored crayon, pastel, also the plant 
woad, = It. pastello, a pastel, ¢ L. pastillus, a 
little loaf or roll, a lozenge, dim. of panis, a 
loaf, bread: see pain2. Cf. pastille.]) 1. The 
plant woad, Isatis tinctoria; also, the blue dye 
obtained from it. 

The pastel vat is set with a variety of woad. 
O'Neill, Dyeing and Calico Printing, p. 282. 

2. In art: (a) A colored crayon made of pig- 
ments ground with chalk, and compounded 
with gum-water into a sort of paste. (b) A 
drawing made with colored chalks or crayons; 
also, the art of drawing with colored crayons. 


The principle of pastel is that the colours, when on 


the paper, are in a state of dry powder, most of which Is 
slight! adherent. . . . The plain truth is that it {s simpl 
dry painting. 

pastelert, ”. See pasiler. 

pastelist, paver nee (pas’tel-ist),n. [« pastel 
+ -ist.] artist who uses pastels or colored 
crayons. The Academy, Nov. 3, 1888, p. 294. 


paste-maker (past’ma’kér), n. A machine for 


mixing the ingredients of paste. It consists of a 
vertical geared shaft with stirring-dashers revolving ina 
vat. The lower end of the shaft is tubular, and is coupled 
to a steam-pipe by means of a screw-threaded step-block. 
The contents of the vat are warmed by admission of steam 
to the tubular shaft. 


paste-point (past’point),”. In printing, one of 

the hort aad sharp spur-points pasted on the 
mpan of @ hand-press, to perforate the white 

sheet as it is printed on the first side, and to 
aid the pressman in getting exact register when 
printing on the back or in two colors. 

paste-pot (past ’ pot), . A pot or vessel for 
holding paste. 

paster (pas’tér), n. 1. One who pastes.—2. 
A narrow slip of paper bearing the printed name 
of a candidate (or the names of several can- 
didates), and gummed on the back, so that it 
may readily be affixed to an election-ticket to 
cover and replace the name of a candidate not 
acceptable to the voter. [U.8.] 

pasterert (pas’tér-ér), n. [A var. of pasteler.] 
A pastry-cook. 


Alexander ... refused those cooks and pasterers that 
Ada, queen of Caria, sent him. Greene, Farewell to Folly. 


pastern (pas’térn), n. [Early mod. E. pastron; 
< OF. Nine F, pdturon, pastern, ¢ pasture, 
a shackle fora horse at pasture, ¢ pasture, feed- 
ing, pasture: see pasture. Cf. pester.] 1. The 
part of a horse’s foot which corresponds to the 
extent of the pastern-bones, more particularly 
of the great pastern-bone, which occupies most 
of the extent between the fetlock-joint and the 
coronet of the hoof. This corresponds anatomically 


to the first phalanx of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 
hand or foot. See -bone, and cuts under hoo/, fetter- 
bone, Perissodactyla, and solidungulate. 

I will not change my horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Ca, ha! he bounds from the earth, as if his 
entrails were hairs. hak., Hen. V., iii. 7. 18. 


So straight she walked, and on her pasterns high 
Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 


In mosses mixt with violet 
Her cream-whlite mule his set. 
Tennyson, Launcelut and Guinevere, 


1. 52. 


paste-rock (past’rok), n. 


Pasteurism (pas-tér’izm), 7. 


Pasteurize (pas-tér’iz), v. ; 


Pasteur’s septicemia. 
paste-wash (past’wosh), n. In bookbinding, 


pasticcio (pas-tich’is), n. 


pastiche (pas-tésh’ ), n. 
cio. 


pasturing; a hobble or hobbles; a clog; a 
tether. 
She had better have worn pasterns. 
Fletcher, The Chances, {. 8. 
pastern-bone (pas’térn-bon), n. Either one of 
the two proximal phalanges of a horse’s foot, 
the first phalanx being the great pastern, articu- 
lated above with the cannon-bone at the pas- 
tern-joint, and the second phalanx thesmall pas- 
tern, articulated below with the third phalanx, 
or coffin-bone, inclosed inthe hoof. These bones, 
great and small, correspond respectively to the first and 
second erage of the middle finger or toe of a man’s 
hand or foot. See cuta under hoof, solidungulate, and Peris- 
sodactyla. 
pastern-joint (pas’térn-joint), n. The joint or 
articulation of a horse’s foot between the great 
pastern-bone and the cannon-bone. Anatom!- 
cally it is the metacarpo- or metatarso-phalangeal articu- 
lation, and corresponds to the joint or knuckle at the base 


of the middle finger or toe of a man’s hand or foot. See 
cut under hoof. 


See Tarranon shale, 
under shale. 
(ME. var. of *pastie, pasty: see 


asteurian (pas-tér’i-an), @. [< Pasteur (see 
Pasteurism) + -ian.) Of or pertaining to Pas- 
teur and his methods; discovered by Pasteur. 
Lancet, No. 3468, p. 360. See Pasteurism, 


Pasteuring (pas-tér’ing), n. [< Pasteur (see Pas- 


teurism) + -ingl.]) The proces of aging wines 
artificially according to Pasteur’s method. 

[< Pasteur (see 
def.) + -ism.] 1. The protective or prophylactic 


inoculation of the attenuated virus of certain 
diseases, especially of hydrophobia, as devised 
by the French scientist Louis Pasteur (born 


1822). Pasteur’s method in hydrophobia consista, essen- 
tially, in progressive inoculation with less and less at- 
tenuated virns until the use of that of a high degree of 
intensity is attained. The virus, in its different degrees 
of virulency, is obtained from the spinal cord of rabid 
rabbits which have acquired the maximum intensity of 
the disease after a repeated transference of the virus from 
one animal to another. Sections of the cord free from 
foreign germs are allowed to remain, for different periods 
of time, in a sterilized and dry atmosphere, whereby the 
virulency of the virus becomes progressively diminished, 
until it is finally completely lost, 


2. Same as Pasteurization. 


amerton, Graphic Arts, xviil Pasteurization (pas-tér-i-za’shon),n. [« Pas- 


teur (see def. of Pasteurism) + -ize + -ation.] The 
reserving of wines or other fermented liquids 
rom deterioration, by destroying the fungi and 
their spores that would be Peaductive of fur- 
ther and deleterious changes. This is effected 
by heating the liquid to at least 140° F. Also 
spelled Pasteurisation. 
ret. and pp. Pas- 
teurized, ppr. Pasteurizing. («< Pasteur (see def. 
of Pasteurism) + -ize.] { intrans. To perform 
Pasteurization; sterilize fermented liquors, as 
beer or wine, by heat. . 
II, trans. 1. To subject to the process of 
Pasteurism.— 2. To subject to the process of 
Pasteurization. 
Also spelled Pasteurise. 
See septicemia. 


paste much diluted with water. 
{= F. astiche, < It. 
pasticcio, animitation, a medley, < pasta, paste: 
see paste.] 1. A medley; a hotechpotch; a far- 
rago; specifically, in music, an opera, cantata, 
or similar work made up of detached numbers 
from various works, even by different authors, 
but arranged as if intended to form a contin- 
uous dramatic work, a special libretto being 
usually written for the music; a medley, olio, 
ballad-opera, ete. 

An Italian opera entitled Lucio Papirio Dittatore was 
represeited four several times. Whether this was a pas- 


ticcio, or by whom the music was composed, does not ap- 
pear. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 362. 


He shall see what frippery a woman {s made oP with, 
what a pasticcto of gauzes, pins, and ribbons go to com- 
pound that multifarious thing, a well-dressed woman. 
Cumberland, Natural Son, 1. 1. 
2. In painting, a picture painted in direct imita- 
tion of the style and manner of some other than 
the artist; also, such an imitation of style. 

His style isa iccio of the steel-grey and sombre green 
colouring of M. Pointelin. The Academy, No. 894, p. 436. 
3. In decorative art, a copy of any design modi- 
fied by the material or the purpose of the copy. 

The surface of this [dish] {s covered with a pasticcio, or 


partial copy, after Raffaelle. 
Soulages Catalogue, No. xi., 1856. 


[F.] Same as pastic- 


past @ (pas’ til-a)), n. 


pastille, n. and ». 
pastil-paper (pas’til-pa”pér), n. 


pastime (pas‘tim), 2. 


Pastinaca (pas-ti-na’kii), 2. 


pastinatet, a. 


pastinatedt, a. 


pastinet, v. ¢. 


pastine 


pastil, pastille (pas’til, pas-tél ), n. [< FB. 


pastille, < L. pastillus, a small loaf or roll: see 
pastel.} 1. A small roll of aromatic paste, 
composed of gum-benzoin, sandalwood, spices 
ahawcoalnow ace. ete., designed to be burne 
as a fumigator, disinfectant, etc. 

A Turkish officer . . . was seen couched ona divan, and 
making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, 
for the sake of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was al- 
lowed to smoke. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, li. 
2. A kind of sugared confection, usually of 
strong flavor, of a round flat shape, like pep- 
permint-drops. 

Rows of glass jars, containing pastilles and jujubes of 
every colour, shape, and flavour in the world. 

F. Anstey, A Sugar Prince. 
3. In art: (a) A thin round ecake of water- 
color, of French origin, in consistency between 
the old hard cake and the tube-color. (0b) The 
method of painting with colors prepared as pas- 
tils, or a drawing produced by means of them. 

4, In pyrotechny, a paper case filled with a 
burning composition, intended to cause the ro- 
tation of a wheel or similar object to the pe- 
riphery of which itis attached, on the principle 
of the pin-wheel or catharine-wheel. 


pastil, pastille (pas’til, pas-tél’), v. i.; pret. and 


pp. pastiled or pastilled, ppr. pastiling or pastil- 
ling. [< pastil, pastille,n.] To burn pastils; 
fumigate. Quarterly Rev. 

[< F. pastillage, imi- 
tation in sugar-work, ete., < pastille, a pastil: 
see pastil.] In ceram., ornamentation by means 
of a surface-application of scrolls, flowers, and 
the like, modeled separately in clay. 

See pastil. 

Paper coated 
with an odoriferous composition for burning, 
used in the same way as pastils. 

[< pass, v., + obj. time, 
in imitation of F. passetemps, a pastime: see 
pastance.| Sport; amusement; diversion; that 
which amuses and serves to make time pass 


agreeably. 
Ill... makea ime of each weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love. 


Shak., T. G. of V., fi. 7. 35. 
They all three would a walking go, 


se aha for to see, 
Robin Hoods Delight (Child’s Ballads, V. 212). 


Brave pastime, readers, to consume that day 
Which, without pastime, flies too swift away ! 


Quarles, Emblems, i. 10. 


The General caused his dancing Women to enter the 
Room, and divert the company with that pastime. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 342. 


=Syn. Pastime, Amusement, Recreation, Diversion, En- 
tertainment, play. The italicized words keep near to their 
meaning by derivation. The central idea of a pastime is 
that it is so positively agreeable that it lets time slip by 
unnoticed: as, to turn work into pastime. Amusement 
has the double meaning of being kept from ennui and of 
finding occasion of mirth (see amuse). Recreation is that 
sort of play or agreeable occupation which refreshes the 
tired person, making him as good as new. Diversion isa 
stronger word than recreation, representing that which 
turns one aside from ordinary serious work or thought, 
and amuses him greatly. Entertainment has come to have 
great breadth, ranging from amusement in its narrower 
sense to diversion and to the idea of a set exercise, as a 
concert, or to the articles of food furnished to guests: gen- 
erally, however, entertainment stands for that which is 
social and refined. 


pastimet (pas’tim), v.#. [< pastime, n.] To pass 


the time agreeably; sport; use diversion. 


[Rare.] 
They hawk, the ’ 
in their Pelee ith alien poatrnets ce as seein 
Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 
[NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < L. pastinaca, a parsnip or carrot, ¢ pas- 
tinare, dig or trench the ground: see pastine. 
Hence ult. parsnip, q.v.] A former genus of 
umbelliferous plants, including the parsnip, of 
the tribe Peucedanee, now classed as a section 
of the genus Peucedanum, distinguished by the 
absence of calyx-teeth, involucres, and involu- 
cels. See Peucedanum and paren: 
(ME. pastynate; (L. pastinatus, 
pp. of pastinare, dig or prepare the ground: 
see pastine.] Dug over; prepared, as ground, 
for planting. 
Nowe melon seede two foote atwene is isette 
In places well ywrought or pesyneale. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.) p. 110. 
(ME. pastinated ; <pastinate + 
--d2,] Same as pastinate. Palladius, Husbon- 
drie (E. E. T. 85, . 65. 
cM. pastinen ; < L. pastinare, 
dig and trench the ground (for the planting 
of vines), < pastinum, a two-pronged dibble for 
igging, loosening, and preparing the ground 


pastine 


and for setting plants with, the act of so prepar- 
ing ground, the ground so prepared.) Fo sig; 
plow; prepare (ground). 
Yf thi lande be leys clene of weedes, 
With diche or forowe to pastyne it noo drede is. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
pasting (pas’ting), n. [Verbal n. of pastel, v.] 
1. The operation of treating with paste, or of 
applying paste.—2. The operation or process 
of reducing to the form of a paste. 

Well-prepared soft soda ought to be free from common 
salt; it isemployed to produce the pasting in the first op- 
eration. Watt, Soap- Making, p. 42. 

pastitht,. Same as pasty?. 

pastlert (pasties) n. (< ME. pasteler, < OF. 
pasteler, '. pastelier,< LL. pastillarius, a maker 
of small loaves, <¢ L. pastillus, a small loaf: see 
pastel.] A pastry-cook; a baker. 

She daily sent him sundry delicate dishes of meats, tarts, 
and marchpains, and, besides the meat itself, the pastlers 
and cookis to make them, which were excellent workmen. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 560. 

past-master (past’ mas’ ter), n. See passed 
master, under master], 

pastophor (pas’t6-fér),n. (<Gr. racrogdpoc (see 
def.), < taoréc, a shrine, + gépecv = EK. bear!.]) 
In archeol., one of the bearers or minor priests, 
who carried the image of a god in a shrine in 
processions, etc. Frequent representations of 
the practice appear in Egyptian art. 

pastophorion (pas-t6-f6’ri-on), n.; pl. pastupho- 
ria (-i). [« Gr. racrogopriov (see def. ), < macro- 
¢époc, a Shrine-bearer.] In the early church, one 
of the two apartments at the sides of the bema 
or sanctuary in the arrangement as still retained 
in the Greek Chureh. See parabema. 

pastor (pas‘tor), x. i ME. pastour, < OF. pas- 
tor, pastour, pastre, F'. pdtre, a herdsman, shep- 
herd, also F. pasteur, a pastor, = Sp. Pg. pastor 
= It. pastore, ashepherd, = D. pastvor = G. Sw. 
Dan. pastor, a minister of a church, < L. pastor, 
a herdsman or shepherd, a keeper, in ML. the 
pastor or minister of a church (the shepherd of 
the flock), < pascere, pp. pastus, feed, pasture: 
see pasture.] 14. One who has the care of a flock 
or herd; a herdsman; especially, a shepherd. 

Gaffray is become a monke for al! hys lore, 
Neuer trowed man for to se that houre 


A wolfe to become an herdly pastour / 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6117. 
The hopeless shepherd Strephon . . . called his friendly 
rival the pastor Claius unto him. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
2. A minister or clergyman installed according 
to the usages of some Christian denomination 
in charge of aspecificchurch orbody of churches. 
The word is often used to denote a clergyman considered 
with reference to his care of his people, as in visiting the 
sick, etc., rather than with reference to his office as preach- 
er. The term shepherd (Latin pastor) is applied in the New 
Testament to Christ (John x. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 25); thence it 
was transferred to the bishops and other clergy sone 
of the Christian church ; in later usage it is o arily con- 
fined to a minister ordained over a local church. 
The sentence was denounced by the pastor, matter of 
manners belonging properly to his place. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 810. 
The fact is that the man who loomed to such gigantic 
spiritual stature in the pulpit was not a shee pastor. 
J 08t sney, Figures of the Past, p. 309. 
The minister is a pastor as well asa preacher. ... Asa 
preacher he speaks to the people collectively; but asa 
pastor he watches over them individually. 
Bp. Simpeon, Lectures on Preaching, viii. 


3. (cap.] [NL.] A genus of sturnoid passe- 
rine birds having the head crested and the plu- 
mage in part rose- 
colored, as P. roseus 
of Europe; the rose- 
starlings: so named 
from association 
with cattle, like 
cow-bird, ete. Also 
called Thremmaphi- 
lus, Gracula, and by 
other names.—4. A 
bird of this genus. 
The pastors revel 
drinking, fighting, and 
chattering from early 
dawn to blazing noon. 


P. Robinson, Under the 
(Sun, p. 57. 


=§Syn. 2, Clergyman, Di- 
vine, etc. See minister. 
pastorablet, a. An erroneous form of pastura- 

ble. Lithgow. 


pastorage (pas’tor-aj), n. 


Rose-starling (Pastor roses). 


{< pastor + -age.] 


1. Same as pastorate. ([Inelegant.]—2. Pas- 
turage. [Rare.] 
Those [animals] fed by pastorage. 
Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 8 § 28. 
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pastoral (pas’tor-al), a. and n. oe pastorel, 
n., a shepherd; < OF. pastorel, F. pastoral = 
Sp. Pg. pastoral = It. pastorale,< L. pastoralis, 
pertaining to a herdsman or shepherd, in ML. 
also pertaining to the pastor of a church, or 
to a bishop (as a noun, pastoralis, m., pastorale, 
neut., a pasture), < pastor, a herdsman, shep- 
herd: see pastor.) I, a. 1. Pertaining to a 
herdsman or shepherd, or to flocks or herds; 
rustic; rural: as, a pastoral life; pastoral man- 
ners. 

In those times a t many days were sent 
to follow rag agian pire ig . Str P. Sidney. 
aoe grace ae didi cerns decayed, 

nd pastorat melancholy. 
Wi rn , Yarrow Visited. 


2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; treating 
of rustic life: as, a pastoral poem.— 8. Of or per- 
taining to a pastor or his office, dignity, duties, 
ete.; relating to the cure of souls: as, the pas- 
toral care of achurch; a pastoral visit; pastoral 
work.— Pastoral charge. (a) The church and congrega- 
tion committed to the charge of a pastor. (6) In churches 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational orders, the address 
of counsel made by a clergyman to a pastor on his ordina- 
tion or installation.— Pastoral epistles. See epistle.— 

toral flute, a shepherds’ pipe.— Pastoral letter, a 
letter addressed, in a pastoral capacity, by a bishop to the 
clergy or to the laity, or to both, or by an ecclesiastical 
body, as a synod or a House of Bishops. — é 
See staf.— Pastoral theology, that branch of theology 
which treats of the personal and official duties of pastors, 
in distinction from systematic theology, which treats of re- 
ligious doctrines. — tora] work, the work of a pastor 
in personal intercourse with his parishioners. =Syn. 1 and 
2. Rustic, Bucolic, etc. See rural. ; 

IT, ». 1. A poem describing the life and man- 
ners of shepherds, or a poem in which the char- 
acters are shepherds or span gues vee in gen- 
eral, any poem the subject of which is the coun- 
try or a country life; a bucolic. 

A pastoral is a poem in which any action or passion is 
represented by its effects on a country life. Johnson. 
2. Any work of art of which the subject is 
rural. 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: cold Pastoral! 
Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn, v. 


3. In music, same as pastorale. 


The pretty little personages of the al... dance 
their loves to a minuet-tune played on a bird-organ. 
Thackeray, English Humorists, Prior, Gay, and Pope. 
4. A pastoral letter or address.— 5+. A shep- 
herd; also, a swineherd. 
Poveralle and pastorelles passede one aftyre 
With porkes to poere at the price gates. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3121. 
pastorale (pas-t6-rii’le), n. [It., = E. pastoral: 
see pastoral.) music: (a) A variety of opera 
or cantata in which idyllic or rustic scenes pre- 
dominate, the dramatic interest usually being 
slight. The name is sometimes extended to an 
instrumental work of similar character. (b) A 
vocal or instrumental piece in triple rhythm, 
often with a drone-bass, in which a studied sim- 
plicity or an actual imitation of rustic sounds 
suggests pastoral life and its emotions. (c) 
Same as pastourelle. 
pastoralism (pas’tor-al-izm), ». [< pastoral 
+ -ism.] Pastoral character; that which pos- 
sesses, suggests, or confers a pastoral or ru- 
ral character. 
Still it {a close-set wooden paling) is significative of 


aia parks, and wel]-kept field walks, and herds of 
eer, and other such aristocratic pastoralisms. uskin. 


pastoralize (pas’tor-al-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
pastoralized, pPr. pee [< pastoral + 
-tze.} To make the subject or theme of a pas- 
toral; celebrate in a pastoral poem. Mrs. 
Browning, Aurora Leigh, iii. 
pastorally (pas’tor-al-i), adv. [< pastoral + 
-ly2.) 1. In a pastoral or rural manner.— 2. 
the manner of a pastor. 
pastorate (pas’tor-it), ». [¢ pastor + -ate3.] 
1. The status or office of a pastor, or the peo- 
ple under his spiritual care. Hence—2. The 
time during which a pastor remains in charge 
of a parish: as, a pastorate of twenty years.— 
3. The body of pastors in a given community. 
pastorist (pas’tor-ist), ». [< pastor + -ist.] A 
pastoral poet or actor. 
Comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedi- 
an ists, humourists, 
tddleton (and another), Mayor of Queenborough, v. 1. 
pastorita (pas-t6-ré’ti), n. [< It. pastore, a 
shepherd: see pastor.) A shepherds’ pipe, or 
an pth 3 imitating such an instrument. 
pastorless (pas’tor-les), a. [< pastor + -less.) 
Without a pastor. 


pasture 
pastorling (pas‘tor-ling), ». [< pastor + -ling1.] 
An insignificant or inferior pastor. Bp. Hall. 


[Rare.] 
pastorlyt (pas’tor-li), a. [< pastor + -lyl.] Of 
or pertaining to a pastor; befitting a pastor; 
pastor-like. 

Let him advise how he can reject the Pony ee and 
Sheep-hooke of Christ. Milton, Reformation in Eng., fi. 
astorship (pas’tor-ship), n. [< pastor + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of pastor. Fore. 

pastourelle (pas-té-rél’), n. (< F. pastourelle, 
a dance (see def.), a shepherd girl, fem. of 
pastoureau, OF. pastorel, pastoreau = It. pas- 
torello, a shepherd boy, dim. of L. pastor, a shep- 
ae see pastor.] One of the figures of a qua- 
e. 
past-perfect (past-pér’fekt),a. and n. Pluper- 
ect. 

The past-perfect is to describe an action as completed at 

& past moment. The Academy, Nov. 23, 1889, p. 348. 


pastront, ». An obsolete form of pastern. Pals- 
rave. 
pastry (pas’tri), n. (< pastel + -ry.] 1t. A 
place where pies, tarts, ete., are made. 
Go, run, search, pry in every nook and angle of the kitch- 


ens, larders, and pastries. 

Beau. and Fi., Woman-Hater, i. 2. 
2. Viands made of rene or of which paste con- 
stitutes a principal ingredient; particularly, 

the crust or cover of a pie, tart, or the like. 
Beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built. Milton, P. R., ii. 843. 
The raspberry jam coyly withdrew itself... behind a 
lattice-work of pastry. Dickens, Martin Chuzzlewit, xii 


Vermicelli, . . . and other kinds of pastry, denoted the 
influence of Persian art on the kitchen. 
Paigrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, xiii 
pastry-cook (pas’tri-kuk), ». 1. One whose 
occupation is the making of pastry.— 2. In 
England, one who keeps a restaurant. 
pastry-man (pas’tri-man), n. A pastry-cook. 
Addison. 


pastry-schoolt (pas’tri-skél), 2. A school of 
cookery. 

To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder’s Pastry School in 
little Lincoln’s Inn Fields are taught all Sorts of Pastry 
and Cookery, Dutch hollow works, and Butter Works, on 
shone Fridays, and Saturdays in the Afternoon. 

Quo n Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of sia ri 

(i. 24. 
pasturability (pas tir-a-bil’i-ti), n. [< pastur- 
able + -ity (see -bility).] Capability of affording 
pasture; productiveness or pore of production 
of such vegetation as supplies food to grazing 
cattle and flocks. 

A Domesday hide, which one of our latest archeologists 
with good reason maintains is variable according to the 
arability or pasturability of the land. 

Nation, Aug. 7, 1879, p. 96. 
pasturable (pas’tar-a-bl), a. ([< pasture + 
-able.} Fit for pasture. Rees. 
pasturage (pas’tir-aj), n. [< OF. pasturage, F. 
pdturage, pasturage, < pasturer, pasture: see 
pasture, v.} 1, The business of feeding or graz- 
ing cattle; pastoral occupation.— 2. Grazing- 
ground; land appropriated to grazing. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the 
treasures and moneys in a State be not gathered into few 
hands. . . . This is done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the 
least, keeping a strait hand upon, the devouring trades of 
usury, engrossing great pasturages, and the like. 

Bacon, Seditions and Troubles. 
3. Grass on which cattle or flocks feed. 

The soil apt for vines, and not destitute of corn, afford- 

ing pasturage for goats, whereof they have plenty. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 22. 

4. In Scots law, the right of pasturing cattle 

on certain ground.— Common pasturage. See com- 


mon. 
pasture (pas"tar), n. [< ME. pasture, < OF. 
pasture, ¥. pdiure = Sp. Pg. It. pastura, < L. 


pastura, a feeding, pasture,< pascere, pp. pastus, 
cause to feed or graze, feed, nourish, maintain, 
support, in middle use feed, graze, browse; 
akin to pabulum, food, < pa, feed. From the 
same source are pastor, pastern, pastil, pastille, 
pastel, repast, impester, pester, ete.] 1t. Food; 
nourishment; fare. 
He preach'd 
How sweet the air of a contented conscience 
Smelt in his nose now; ask'd ‘em all forgiveness 
For their hard ure since they liv’d with him. 
Fletcher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1. 


The first pastures of our infant age. Dryden. 


2. Grass for the food of cattle or other ani- 
mals; the food of cattle taken by grazing. 
een Anon eg berd, 
9) pasture, um 4) him, 
And ever stays to greet him, © { 
hak., As you Like it, il. 1. 68 


pasture 
They will fall again 
Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat. 
Beau. and Fi., Philaster, ifi. 1. 
8. Ground covered with grass pPerepnated for 
the grazing of cattle or other animals. 
But, certes, for noght there abide shold he, 
Full well myght he lete hors to pasture ; 


For neuer his maister n shold se. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5840. 


To-morrow to fresh woods and ures new. 
Muton, Lycidas, 1. 198. 
4. In the fisheries, one of the compartments of 
a deep-water weir, which corresponds to what 
is termed the big pond in the shoal-water weir; 
that part of the weir which the fish first enter, 
being directed by the leader. See deep-water 
weir, under weir.— Common of pasture, in England, 

the right of feeding cattle, etc., on another's groun 
pasture (pas’tur), v.; pret. and pp. pastured, 
ppr. pasturing. [< OF. pasturer, F. pdturer = 
t. pasturare, < ML. pasturare, feed, pasture, < 
L. pastura, pasture: see pasture. } 1. trans. To 
feed by grazing; supply or afford pasture or 
nourishment to: as, the land will pasture fifty 
oxen; the cattle were pastured on the hillside 

or in the meadow. 
a Aye afueks sx enone to the ute 
nD pastures curio © purer e 

z Biinbarne. At Eleusis., 
II. intrans. To graze; take food by eating 


growing herbage from the ground. 
For the Pissemyres wole suffren Bestes to gon and pas- 
turen amonges hem; but no man in no wyse. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 302. 


The calm pleasures of the pen herd. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, 


pasture-land (pas’tir-land), 7. 
priated to pasture. Congreve. 
pastureless (pas’tir-les), a. [< pasture + -less.] 

Destitute of pasture. 
pasturer (pas’tur-ér), n. 
flocks and herds. 


The people hane no vse of money, and are all men of 
warre, and pasturers of cattel. Hakiuyt’s Voyages, I. 327. 


pasty’ (pas’ti), a. [< pastel + -yl.] Like paste; 
of the consistence of paste; of the appearance 
or color of paste. 


fi. 
Land appro- 


A feeder or keeper of 


But the Seville women have usually sallow, dead 
complexions. The Century, XX VIL. 5. 
pasty? (pas’ti), ».; pl. pasties (-tiz). [< ME. 


pastye, pastay, < OF. paste (F. pdté, > E. patty), 
& pasty, pie, < paste, paste: see pastel.) A pie 
covered with a paste or pie-crust: said to be 
properly a preparation of venison, veal, lamb, 
or other meat, highly seasoned, and inclosed in 
@ crust or paste. 

Thys knight swolewed, in throte noght pering 


More then doth a pastay in ouen truly! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E T. 8.), L 5045. 


With botelles of wyne trussed at their sadelles, and 
pastyes of samonde, troutes, and eyls, wrapped in towels. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. cxiii. 


Come, we have a hot venison to dinner. 
hak., M. W. of W., £1. 202. 


Cornish , & common dish among the miners of 
Cornwall, consisting of an envelop of paste containi 
principally potatoes, turnips, and onions, with a little fa 
pork or mutton. 


pat! (pat), v. t.5; pret. and pp. patted, ppr. pat- 
ting. [4 .*patten (not found), prob., with loss 
of medial /, from early ME. pa pletten, < 
AS. plettan, strike, slap, = MD. pletten, strike, 
bruise, crush, rub, = Sw. dial. platta, tap, var. 
pjdtta, tap: see plat2, Cf. MHG. and G. dial. 
(Bav.) patzen, pat. Hence freq. patter!, patilel, 
and paddle!. A similar loss of ! appears in patch 
for platch, and pate! for plate.) To strike gently 
with the fingers or hand; tap. 
Ga: my shoulder, and you vanish quite. 
aed Pope. Epistle to Miss Blount. 


And why does she pat the shaggy bloodhound, 
As he rouses him up from his lair? 
Scott, L. of L. M., ii. 26. 
To pat juba, to pat the knee or thigh as an accompani- 
ment of the juba- 


nce. See juba2, 
pat! (pat), n. (< patl, v.]) 1. A light quick 
blow or stroke with the hand or the fingers.— 
2. Patter. 
The of those footsteps which scarcely touched the 
groun Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xvi. 
pat? (pat), adv. [An elliptical use, with adver- 
bial effect, of patl, ». Cf. bang}1, slap, in like ad- 
verbial use.} Fitly; conveniently; just in the 
nick; exactly; readily; fluently. 
You shall it fall as I told you. 
pee = Shak., MN. D., v. 1. 189. 
This falls out pat. Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, ifi. 2. 


Hitting so pat on this subject, his curiosity led him to 
pry farther ; and therefore, while the Gunner was busie, he 
convey’d the Book away, to look over it at his leisure. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 872. 


pat? (pat), n. 


pat5 (pat). 
Paté (pat), n. 


pataca (pa-taé’ ki), n. 


pat-a-cake, ». See 
patache 
nt. (= 


Patecidz (pate ade); n. pl. 
+ -idz.] 


patzcoid (pa-té’koid), a. 


Patzcus (pa-té’kus), n. 
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They could tell you in the schools, off by heart, all 
that it [the universe) was, and what it been, and what. 


it would be. W. K. Cluford, Lectures, I. 298. 


pat? (pat), a. [< pat2, adv.; appar. first in pred- 


icate, where it is prop. the adv.] 1. Apt; fit; 
convenient; exactly suitable as to either time 
or place; ready; fluent. 
Zuinglius dreamed of a text which he found very pat to 
his doctrine of the eucharist. Bp. Atterbury. 
And Cousin Ruth! You are very pat with my grand- 
daughter's name, young man! 
. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, lvii. 
2. Pert; brisk; lively. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng. 
‘pat hand. See hand.” L J 
(< Ir. Gael. pait, a hump, lump, 
Ir. paiteog, Gael. paiteag, a small lump of but- 
ter.) A lump, as of butter, molded or pressed 
into some regular shape. 


patamar 


Patwcus Sronto. 


patagia,. Plural of patagium. 
patagial (pa-ta’ji-al), a. [< patagium + -al.] 


Ofor pertaining to a patagium: as, the patagial 
expansion of the integument. 


The patagial muscles of a woodpecker. Science, X. 71. 


It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butter. patagiate (pa-ta’ji-at), a. [< patagium + -atel.] 
Dickens. “1. ag 


It was raining, not in drops, but in torrents, with great 
pats of water coming over, almost like stones. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 776. 


pat (pat), ». A Scotch form of pot. 


He gat his mekle pat upon the fyre. 
Wuf of Auchternuchty (Child's Ballads, VIII. 120). 


A Scotch preterit and past parti- 


ciple of put. 

[Abbr. of Patrick, Ir. Padraic, a 
common Irish name, ¢ ML. Patricius, a person’s 
name, < L. patricius, a patrician: see patrician. 
Cf. Paddy1.]) A common name for an Irishman. 
Compare Biddy?. 


pat? (pat), 2. [Hind. pat.] 1. In India, indigo- 


plants cut off within a foot of the ground and 
made into bundles for delivery at the factories. 
—2. An East Indian name for jute-fiber. 
Importations of the substance [jute] had been made at 
earlier times under the name of pdt, an East Indian native 
term i Adan the fibre continued to be spoken of in Eng- 
land till the early years of the 19th oa OM 
c. Brit, XIII. 798. 


[Pg. and Sp. (= It. pa- 
tacca, patacco, base _ 
coin, > F. pataque), 
also aug. Sp. pa- 
tacon (= KE. pata- 
coon = It. patac- 
cone), & coin so call- 
ed.) A Portuguese 
silver coin formerly 
struck for currency 
in Brazil; a dollar, 
or piece of eight. 
Also patacoon. 


_—_— 


patty-cake. 

(pa-tash’), 
G. D. patas, 
patasche, ¢ F. pa- 
tache = Sp. patache 
= Pg. patacho = It. 
patacchia, patazzio, 
patascia, patachio, 
patassa, & small 
vessel.] A tender 
or small vessel em- 
ployed to convey 
men or orders from 
one ship or place 
to another. 

This nauie was gluen e original. ) 
especially in charge not 
to suffer any shippe to come out of the Hauen, nor to 
mit any gabraes, Pataches, or other small vessels of the 
Spanish Fleete . . . to enter thereinto. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 600. 


Reverse. 
Pataca of John V., 1149. in British 


Museum. (Size of 


patacoon (pat-a-kén’), . ([< Sp. patacon, aug. 


of pataca, a coin so called: see pataca.] Same 
as pataca. 

This makes Spain to purchase Peace of her fag) ing 
with his Italian Patacoons. Howell, Letters, iv. 47, 
([NL., < Patecus 

family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Patszecus. They have an ob- 
long body, naked skin, lateral line high up on the sides, 
head short and with a square or projecting forehead, along 
dorsal fin, pectorals narrow and very low, and no ventrals. 
The species are inhabitants of the Australasian seas. 


[< NL. Patecus + 
Of or relating to Patecus or 


(NL. (Richardson), < 
Gr. Ildracxoc, in pl. Wdéracxoc, Phenician deities of 
strange dwarfish shape, whose images formed 
the figureheads of Phenician ships.} A genus 
of Australian fishes, typical of the family Patz- 
cidz, and remarkable for their strange form, 
resulting from the protrusion of the forehead. 
See cut m next column. 


Gr. eldoc, form.] 
the Patecidez. 


pa 


Patago 


patamar (pat’a-miir), n. 


rmed into a patagium, as a fold of skin; 
patagial.—2. Having a patagium, as a flying- 
ra pet 
agium (pat-a-ji’um), n.; pl. patagia (-i). 
(NL., < L. patagium, ¢ Gr. *xarayeiov, a golden 
stripe, border, or pe on & Woman’s gown; 
said to be < rarayetv, clatter, clash, < zatayoc, 
any sharp, loud noise; but the connection is 
not obvious.) Inzodl.: (a) The extensible fold 
of skin of a flying mammal or reptile; the expan- 
sion of the integument of the trunk and limbs or 
tail, or both of these, by which bats, flying-le- 
murs, flying-squirrels, flying-opossums, and fly- 
angeizards support themselves intheair. Except 
n the bats, the patagium does not form a wing, and the 
rogress of the animal through the air is not a true flight, 
ut only s greatly protractedleap. In batsthe membranous 
expansion is stretched chiefly between the enormously 
lengthened digits of the hand; in the case of the other 
mammals named, the patagium is for the most part a fold 
of the common integument of the body, stretched from the 
fore to the hind limb. The patagia of the pterodactyls 
or extinct ye foe reptiles were wings, constructed upon 
lengthened digits, much like those of bats. The case is 
different with the flying-lizards of the present day, in 
which the patagium is stretched upon extended ribs. See 
cut at dragon. Also called parachute. (b) The fold of 
integument which occupies the reéntrant angle 
between the upper arm and the forearm of a 
bird, bringing the fore border of the wing to a 
smooth straightish free edge when the wing is 
closed. The tensor patagii is a muscle which 
puts this patagium upon the stretch. (c) Inen- 
tom., one of a pair of chitinous scales affixed to 
the sides of the pronotum of get ie ed in- 
sects, just behind the head, usually covered 
with long scales or hairs; a shoulder-tippet. 
Compare tegula.—Dermotensor patagii. See der- 
motensor.— Extensor patagil, the proper extensor mus- 
cle of the patagium in birds, 
nian (pat-a-g0’ni-an), a.andn. (< Pata- 
gonia (see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining 
to Patagonia, a region at the southern extrem- 
ity of South America, divided between Chili 
and the Argentine Republic.— Patagonian cavy, 
pe sea-lion, etc. the nouns. 

. n. One of a race of Indians dwelling in 
Patagonia. The race has been said to be the 
tallest in the world, but statements on this 
point differ. 


patah (pat’#), n. [Marathi.] The sword of the 


Mahratta cavalry, which has a gauntlet-guard 
with two transverse bars by way of grip. Com- 
are kuttar. 

atala (pii-ti’l#), n. (Skt. pdtdla, a word of 
obscure derivation. ] Hind. myth., the sub- 
terranean or infernal region, in several subre- 
gions or stories, supposed to be inhabited by 
various classes of supernatural beings, espe- 
cially ndgas or serpents. 

{Also pattemar; E. 
Ind.; = F. patemar.)] A vessel employed in the 
coasting-trade of Bombay and Ceylon. Its keel 


Patamar, Bombay. (From model in South Kensington Museum.) 


patamar 


has an upward curve amidships, and extends only about 
half the length of the vessel; the stem and stern, espe- 
cially the former, have great rake; and the draft of wa- 
ter is much greater at the head than at the stern. These 
oe sail remarkably well, and stow a good cargo. Imp. 


atandt, 7. 
atarelli (pat-a-rel’i), nm. pl. 
Patarini.} Same as Patarini. 
Patarine (pat’a-rin), m. and a. 
rini.] JI, n. One of the Patarini. 
II, a. Of or pertaining to the Patarini. 
Patarini, Paterini {a mits pat-e-ri‘ni), n. 
pl. [ML.; said to be < Pataria or Patarea, a rag- 
men’s quarter in medieval Milan, and lace of 
assembly of the early Patarini. Cf. It. pata- 
rino, a porter or day-laborer.] 1. A sect which 
arose in Milan in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and opposed especially the marriage 
of priests.—2. A name given in the twelfth 
century and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, 
and others. Also Patarelli in both senses. 
patas, x. [African (f).] The red monkey of 
western Africa, Cercopithecus patas or C. ruber. 
patavinity (pat-a-vin’i-ti), m. [« L. Patavini- 
ta(t-)s, the mode of speech of the Patavians 
(ascribed to Livy by Pollio), < Patavinus, Pa- 
tavian, < Patavium, the city now called Padua, 
in Italy, the birthplace of Livy.] The man- 
ner, style, character, etc., of Padua; specifi- 
cally, the peculiar style or diction of Livy, the 
Roman historian, who was born at Patavium, 
now Padua; hence, in general, the use of lo- 
cal or provincial words in writing or speaking. 
Patawa palm. See palm?2. 
patch (pach), n. anda. [< ME. pacche, prob., 
with loss of medial 7 (as also prob. in pat! and 
pee for platch: see platch. In this view the 
. dial. (Swiss) batschen, pe tschen, patsch, batsch, 
a patch, is notrelated. It. pezza,a patch, piece, 
is a diff. word: see piece.} J, ». 1. Any piece 
of material used to repair a defective place in 
some fabric or construction, as a piece of cloth 
sewed on a garment where it is torn or worn 
a bit of masonry, mosaic, tiling, or the like, use 
to repair a defect in old work, or a sod or sods 
employed to make good an injured spot in a 
lawn. 
We, that mocke euerie Nation for keeping one fashion, 


yet steale patches from euerie one of them, to peece out 
our pride. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 37. 


2. A piece of cloth cut into some regular shape, 
to be sewed with others into patchwork.—8. 
A small piece of silk or court-plaster used on 
the face, with the apparent purpose of height- 


ening the complexion by contrast. In the seven- 
teenth century patches were used cut not merely in 
squares and triangles, but in 
various extraordinary forms and 
of considerable size; they were 
even cut into groups of figures 
several inches long and elaborate 
in outline. In the eighteenth 
century, and especially at the 
court of France, the fashion of 
wearing patches caine again into 
vogue, and it has been deemed 
an essential accompaniment to 

wdered hair, reappearing fit- 
ully whenever the use of pow- 
der has been reintroduced. 
Patches received special names 
according to the place where they were applied, as the 
coquette when on the lips, the effrontée or bold when on 
the nose, etc. . 


Tis not a face I only am in love with; ... 
Nor your black patches you wear variously, 
Some cut like stars, some in half-moons, some lozenges ; 
All which but show you still a younger brother. 
Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, fit. 5. 


My wife seemed very pretty to-day, it being the first 
time I had given her leave to weare a black pan 
Pepys, Diary, I. 120. 


3. A small piece of leather, greased canvas, 
pasteboard, or the like, used as the wadding for 
a rifle-ball.— 4, A small square of thick leather 
sometimes used in the grinding of small tools 
to press the work on the stone, in order to pro- 
tect the fingers from abrasion.— 8. A block fixed 
on the muzzle of a gun to make the line of sight 
parallel with the axis of the bore.—6, A small 
piece of ground, especially one under cultiva- 
tion; a small detached piece; a plot; a com- 
paratively small piece or expanse of anything, 

as of snow, grass, etc. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 
Shak., Hamlet, iv. 4. 18. 
A patch of April snow, 
Upon a bed of herbage green. 

Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
A broad, beautiful valley, .. . with gardens, orchards, 


patches of corn and potatoes. green meadows. and soft 
clumps of pine woods. Howells, Three Villages, Shirley. 


Same as patten2, 1 (c). 
[ML., dim. of 


[< ML. Pata- 


Patches as worn on the face 
about 1740. 


patchable (pach’a-bl), a. 
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7+. A paltry fellow; aninny; afool. The pro- 
fessional fool was formerly so called. Halliwell. 
Capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! Shak., C. of E., iif. 1. 82. 

I do deserve it; call me patch and puppy, 

And beat me, if you please. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 2. 
8. A harlequin. Planché.—9Q. In zool., a small, 
well-defined part of a surface characterized by 
Pou color or appearance.—10. An over- 
ay put on the impression-surface of a printing- 
press, to get stronger impression on the type 
covered by the patch, and make a clearer print. 
—Not a patch on, not fit to be compared with ; far in- 


ferior to: as, he is not @ patch on you in the matter of ly- 
ing. (Colloq. ] 


Soldier, you are too late. He is not a patch on you for 
looks ; but then —he has loved me so long. 
C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xxxvii. (Davies.) 
Peyer’s patches. Same as inate glands or Peyerian 
glands (which see, under mand. 


patched (peenty; p. a. 


patchedlyt (pach ’ed-li), adv. 
patcher (pach’ér), n. 
patche 


patchwork 


tain the black patches which were to be ap- 


plied to the skin. These boxes were made of ivory 
tortoise-shell, silver, etc., sometimes very costly, and had. 
usually a mirror inside of the lid. 


1. Mended or repaired 
with patches; adorned with patches.—2. Party- 
colored; habited or dressed in party-colored 
clothes, as was formerly the custom with do- 
mestic fools or jesters. 

Methought I had — but man is but a patched fool, if he 


will offer to say what methought I had. 
Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 215. 


larly variegated in color, as an animal. 
ade of patches: as, a paiched quilt. 
In a patched 
J. Udall. 
[< patch + -erl.] One 


3. Irre 
—4. 
manner; with patches. 


who patches or mends. 
(pach ’ér-i), ”.3 pl. patcheries (-iz). 


II, a. Arranged in patches, or separate [< path + -ery.) Bungling work; botchery; 


squares, or the like. 


These dota (impressed upon prehistoric pottery] are so 
arranged as to form simply patch ornaments. 
Jewitt, Ceramic Art, I. 27. 


patch (pach), v. [< patch, n.] I, trans. 1. To 


mend by adding a patch: often with up. 


In the town there are not above two or three hundred In- 
habitants, who dwell here and there in the patcht up ruines. 
Sandys, Travailes, p. 160. 
With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere. 
ell, to G. W. Curtis (P. 8.). 
Especially —(a) To sew a piece of cloth upon (a garment) 
where it is torn or worn out. (b) To repair (masonry) by 
filling interstices and fractures with new mortar or the 
like. (c) To substitute new work for, as for defaced or 
partly destroyed work in mosaic or inlaying. 


2. To serve as a patch on. 
That that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall. 
8. To adorn by putting a patch or patches 
on the face; also, to adorn with patches, as the 
face. 
But that which I did see, and wonder at with reason, 
was to find Pegg Pen in anew coach, with only her hus- 


band's pretty sister with her, both patched and very fine. 
Pepys, Diary, III. 120. 


Madam, who patch’d you to day?— Let me see— It is 
the hardest thing in dress — I may say without vanity — I 
know a little of it— That so low on the cheek pulps the 
fleah too much. Steele, Lying Lover, fii. 1. 
4, To form of odd pieces or shreds; construct 
of ill-assorted parts or elements; hence, to 
make or mend hastily or without regard to 
forms: usually with up: as, to patch up a peace; 
to patch up a quarrel. 

If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It must not be with this. Shak., A. andC., ii. 2. 52. 


It is many years since I learned it [a song]; and, having 
forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch it up by the 
help of mine own invention, who am not excellent at poe- 

; I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 176. 

They hate one another, but I will try to patch it up. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, lv. 

Thus Uncle Venner was a miscellaneous old 
Py ee but, in bee measure, somebody else; 
tase together, too, of different epochs; an epitome of 

imes and fashions. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
5. To fit oradjust with a patch or wad of leather, 
etc.: said of a rifle-ball. 


If the bullet is the right size and properly patched. 

Sportsman 8 Gazetteer, p. 

Patching up plates, in printing, affixing overlays in 
proper places to remedy the defects of uneven plates. 

. tntrans. To form patches, as snow on a 

mountain-side, vegetation on a ruin, ete. 
The patching houseleek’s head of blossom. 
Browning, Love among the Ruins. 


[< patch + -able.] 


entleman, 


Capable of being patched. 


Not patched or patchable any longer. 
ve Cariyle, in Froude. 


patch-box (pach’boks), ». A small box used, 


especially in the eighteenth century, to con- 


Patch-box of Ivory (a showing outside of cover, and 3 inside with 
mirror); 18th century. 


patchhead (pach’hed), n. 


patchiness (pach’i-nes), n. 


Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 239. patching (pach’ ing), n. 


patc 


patchockt (pach’ok), n. 


patch-panelt (pach’pan’el), a. and n. 


gross, bungling hypocrisy. 
Here is such patchery, such juggling and such knavery ! 
hak., T. and C., ff. 3. 77. 


Vile human inventions, and will-worship, and hell-bred 
superstitions, and patcheries stitched into the service of 
the Lord, which the English mass-book . . . and the Or- 
dination of Priests . . . are fully fraught withal. 

C. Chauncey, quoted in C. Mather’s Magnalia, I. 467. 


The surf-scoter, a 
duck, @demia read aaa : so called from the 
white patches on the head. Also called patch- 
polled coot. [Maine.] 

The condition of 
being patchy; the appearance of being patched 
or of being made up of patches. 


The movement, therefore, gives the impression of patch- 
tness, despite the beauty of the melodies. 
Athenseum, No. 3188, p. 7 


[Verbal n. of patch, 
v.) 1. The act of mending by the addition of 
a ats or patches.— 2, A patch, or patches 
collectively; a patched place. 


Leat the il favoured sight of the “irate A be hidden. 


dail, On Luke v. 
3. Wadding for a rifle-ball. 


Bob poured a large charge of powder into his gun, and, 
taking a bullet from his pouch, he felt iu his pocket for 
the patching. E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xlii. 


4+. Patchery; hypocrisy. 


Blackston, being reproued for his false patching, fell in 
a quaking and shaking. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1863, an. 1557. 


ly (pach’ing-li), adv. In a patching, 
or bungling or hypocritical, manner. 


Others, though not so willinglie admitting them, did yet 
dissemblinglie and ‘eile dad vse some part of them. 
oxe, Martyrs, p. 1184, an. 1548. 


[< patch + -ock.] A 
clown; & mean or paltry fellow. 
Some in Leinster and Ulster are degenerate, and growen 


to be as very as the wild Irish. 
Spenser, State of Ireland. 
patchouli 


tchouly (pa-chi’li),n. [< F. pat- 
chouli, < Wind] ic An East: Indian’ odorifer- 
ous plant, Pogostemon Patchouli, of the mint 
family. It grows 2or8 feet high, bears spikes of densely 
whorled small flowers, and ovate leaves 2 or 3 inches long. 
It yields a perfume long favorite in the East, and now 
common elsewhere. It gives their uliar odor to India 
ink and India shawls. The dried leaves are much used 
in sachets, to scent clothing, etc. The essential oil in which 
the odor resides is distilled for toilet use. Also called 


pucha pat. ; 
2. The perfume itself. 


He smelt as sweet as patchouli could make him. 
Trollope, Dr. Thorne, xxxiv. 


I. a. 
Shabby; worn out. 


Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but h-pannel stuff, 
old gallimawfries, and cotten candle eloquence. 
(Davies.) 


Wily Begraled, Prol. 
II, n. A shabby fellow. 


Hang thee, patch-pannel ! Dekker, Satiromastix. 


patch-polled (pach’p6ld), a. Having a patch 


(of white color) on the poll: specifically used 
in the phrase patch-polled coot, the patchhead. 


patchwork (pach’wérk),”. 1. Work composed 


of pieces of various colors or figures sewed to- 
gether, especially a combination of many small 
pieces of stuff, sewed together edge to edge, to 
form a curtain, bedspread, or the like. 


His error lay in supposing that this age, more than any 
past or future one, is destined to see the tattered 
ments of Antiquity exchanged for a new suit, in of 
gradually renewing themselves by patchwork. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xii 


Patchwork was patchwork in those days. . . . Scraps of 
costly India chintzes and palempours were intermixed 
with commoner black and red caJico in minute hexagons. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, xii, 


patchwork 


2. Work composed of pieces clumsily put to- 
gether; anything formed of ill-assorted parts. 
A manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. Swift. 
A method of preaching which was a patchwork of all the 
"Gadeeath i preacher aiderstood. eee 
ith, Encouragers and Discouragers of Eng. Lit., iL 
patchy (pach’i), a. [< patch + -y!.]_ 1. Full 
of patches; occurring in patches.— 2. Cross; 
peorey Compare cross-patch. Trollope.— 8. 
nharmonious; composed of incongruous parts; 
lacking unity of design in execution: said espe- 
cially of a work of art or a piece of decoration. 
pate (pat), n. [< ME. pate, the crown of the 
head, <¢ OF. pate, a plate, with loss of I (as also 
in patl, patch), for plate, a plate, <« G. platte, a 
pee also a bald head, hence in vulgar use a 
ead, MHG. plate, a plate, a shaven pate, ML. 
platta, a shaven pate, the tonsure of a monk: 
see Beis of which pate! is thus a var. form. ] 
1. The crown or top of the head, whether of a 
person or of an animal; in general, the head; 
the poll; the noddle: usually employed in a 
trivial or derogatory sense, like noddle, etc. 
Tle venture one more broken pate. 
Catskin's Gariand (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 188). 
She gave my pate a sound knock, that it rings yet. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, fil. 4. 


The thin grey locks of his failing hair 
Have left his little bald pate all bare. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 54. 
2. The skin of a calf’s head. Imp. Dict.—8. 
Wit; cleverness; ‘‘ brains”; ‘‘head.” 
For, quick dispatching (hourely) Post on Post, 
To all the Coverts of the Able-moat, 
For Pate, Prowes, Purse ; commands, prayes, presses them 
To come with speed unto Iervsalem. 
Sylvester, Bethulians Rescue (trans.), i. 
4, In the fur trade, the fur from a black patch 
on the head of the wild rabbit. Ure, Dict., IV. 


381. 

pate? (pat), ». [Origin obseure.] A badger. 
Halliwell. (Prov. Eng.] 

pate’ (pat), a. [Origin obscure.] Weak and 
sickly. Halliwell. Prov. aes) 

pate (pat), n. .: see paste.) Paste.— pate sur 
pate, in ceram., decoration by means of fine enamel or 
porcelain-paste applied upon a previously prepared surface 
so as to produce a very low relief. It differs from sopra 
bianco or sbianch ato decoration in that it is treated 
as sculpture, the relief itself being the object aimed at. 
In the finest work the epee’ paste is always pure-white, 
and, as it comes upon a darker ground, the different de- 
grees of thickness of the pete give different degrees of 
translucency and of whiteness. In inferior work the 
modeling is done without the same care for graded thick- 
nesses, and shade is produced by a gray tint. See Solon 
porcelain, under porcelain.— Pate ten soft te in 
porcelain : the French name, often used in Englis 


paté (pi-ta’), x. Be see pasty2, patty.] 1. A 
small pasty —2. In fort., a kind of platform, 
usually of a roundish or oval shape, erected on 
marshy ground to cover & gate. Paté de folie 
fras, or burg pate, a pasty made of fat guose- 

vers, imported principally from Strasburg in little stone 
Doe zrepey tie ene we be Anerialt ree and 
serv n a Crust o , ou 6 name usually 
to the original importation. ae 


pated (pa‘ted), a. [< patel + -ed2,.] Having 
& pate or head (of this or that kind): used in 
composition: as, long-paied, long-headed, cun- 
ning; shallow-pated, ignorant, poorly informed, 
lacking in sense. 
Doe you surmise, O shallow- 
That this excuse is al] sufficient 
To satisfie for such a foule intent? 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 3.), p. 18. 
patée (pa-ta’), a. See putte. 
patefaction (pat-é-fak’shon), n. [< L. patefac- 
tio(n-), ® laying open, a making known, ¢ pate- 
Jacere, throw open: see paiefy.] The act of 
opening or manifesting; open declaration. 


For our sight of God in heaven, our place, our sphere is 


heaven itself, our medium is the patefaction, the mani- 


festation, the revelation of God himself, and our light is 
the light of glory. Donne, Sermons, xxi. 
patefyt (pat’é-fi), v. ¢ (« L. patefacere, throw 
open, reveal, < patere, lie open, + facere, make, 

do: see patent!.] To reveal; show; declare. 
Thus do I wade in predestination, in such sort as God 

hath patefied and opened it. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), IIL. 184. 

tella (pa-tel’#), ».; pl. patellas, patelle (-&z 
MS). [=F paislle = th. patella, CL. patella: & 
small he or dish, a plate, the irnecpan, pa- 
tella, dim. of patina, patena, a broad shallow 
dish, a pan: see patenl, patina, pan!.] 1. A 
small pan, vase, or dish.— 2. In anat., a small 
movable bone situated in front of the knee- 
joint, which it helpstoform. Also called knee- 
pan, kneecap, rotula, or great sesumoid. See cuts 
under knee-joint, Catarrhina, and Elephantine. 
—8. In zool.: (a) Acotyle; a cup-like forma- 
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men, 


Patellacea (pat-e-la’s6-ii), n. pl. 


patellate (pat’e-lat), a. 


Patellide: (pa-tel’i-dé), n. pl. 


patelliform (pa-tel’i-form), a. 


Bs aap within. 


patellimanous (pat-e-lim’a-nus), a. 

patelline (pat ‘’e-lin), a. 

patellite (pat’e-lit), n. 

patelloid (pat’e-loid), a. and n. 
oid. } 


Patelloidea (pat-e-loi’dé-i), n. 


4325 


tion. (b) A limpet of the genus Patella. (c) 
In entomology, the first joint of the coxa.— 4. 
[cap.] [NL.] In conch., a Linnean genus of 
gastropods, type of 
the famil atelli- 
dz, to which very 
different limits have 
been assigned. a) 
As sie tre constitut- 
> ed and retained by Lin- 
nus it was a very het- 
erogeneous assemblage 
of all forms having a 


yptreide, and related 

forms. (5) It was sub- 
sequently gradually re- 
stricted and limited to docoglossate shells. (c) ater 
writers it has been confined within narrow bounds, and 
to such species as have an oblong conic shell entirely open 
below like an inverted basin, and with no aperture at the 
apex — the true limpets, as those so named on the English 
coasts. See also cut under patelliform, 


5. In bot., an orbicular apothecium with a mar- 
ginal rim.—Ligamentum patellz. See ligamentum. 
(NL., < Pa- 


Rock-limpet (Patella longrcesia). 


tella + -acea.| Sameas Patellide. 


patellar (pat’e-lir),a. [<  Nepieeh + -ar3,] Of 


or pertaining to the patella or kneecap: as, 


the patellar tendon or ligament. — Patellar fossa, 
the anterior intercondyloid fossa, or trochlea, of the femur. 
— Patellar nerve, a branch of the long saphenous nerve, 
distributed to the skin in front of the knee.— Patellar 
pl a plexus on the front of the knee, formed by the 

nternal and middle cutaneous and internal saphenous 
nerves.— Patellar tendon or ligament. See ligamen- 
tum patelle, under Egamentum.= Patellar tendon re- 


flex. Same as knee-jer. 
[< NL. *patellatus, < 
L. patella, patella: see patella. ] t. Tn entom., 
made patelliform; provided with a patella-like 
formation. Also patellulate.—2. In bot., same 


as patelliform, 1.—Patellate tarsus, a tarsus in which 
the joints are expanded and closely pressed together, form- 


ing a patella. 
(NL., < Patella 
+ -idz.) family of gastropods, typified by 
the genus Patella ; the limpets. (a) Including such 
limpets as are otherwise separated as Acmaida (false lim- 
pets) and Lepetida. (b) Restricted to the true limpets. 
e animal has gills forming a row of leaflets around the 
foot, and the lingual ribbon has one or two lateral teeth 
and three marginal on each side. The shell is a flattened 
cone, open below, and has a horseshoe-shaped impression 
on the inside, openin front, These limpets are numerous 
in species and widely distributed. They live in general on 
rocky coasts, excavate a place for themselves on some rock 
where for the most part they rest, but whence they make 
excursions for food, chiefly at night. See cuts under patella 
and pateliiform. Also Patellacea. 
[< L. patella, a 


pan, dish, patella, 
+ forma, form.) 1. 
Having the shape 
of a patella or 
kneepan. Also pat- 
ellate.— 2, Having 
the form of a de- 
pressed and gener- 
ally oblong cone or 
disk, hollow or un- 


atellimani (pat- 
e-lim’a-ni), n. pl. 
[NL., pl. of patelli- 
manus: see patel- 
cee In La- 
treille’s classification, a group of caraboid bee- 
tles, distinguished from the Simplicimani and 
Quadrimani by the difference in the dilatation 
of the tarsi, the two anterior tarsi being patel- 
late in the males. 

[< NL. 


patellimanus, < L. patella, a pan, dish, Spent 
+ manus, hand.) In entom., having the tarsi 
patellate; having patelliform tarsi; of or per- 
taining to the Patellimani. 

[< Patella + -inel.] 


Of, or having the characters of, the Patellidz; 
resembling or related to a limpet; patelliform. 
(<NL. Patellites, < Pa- 
tella + -ites.] Amember of & genus Patellites ; 
& fossil een as a species of Patella or some 


similar shel 
(< Patella + 
I, a. Related to or resembling a patella 
idea. 


gt L., « L. 

pas & pan, dish, patella, + Gr. eldoc, form. ] 
. In De Blainville’s classification (1825), one of 
the four families of his monopleurobranchiate 


Patelliform Shell of Limpet (Patella 
sentellarvius). 


or limpet; of or pereune to the Pate 
II, x. A patelliform shell. 


patener (pat’en-ér), 2. 


patent 


Paracephalophora monoica, containing the gen- 
era Umbrella, Siphonaria, and Tylodina, having 
a shell as in Patella, but not including the Pa- 
telidz.— 2, In Risso’s classification, a family 
typified by the genus Patella. 


patellula (pa-tel’i-li), 2.; pl. patellulz (-16é). 


[NL., dim. of L. patella, a pan, dish, patella: 
see patella.) In entom., one of the sucking- 
disks or -cups on the lower surface of the tarsus 
of a male beetle of the genus Dytiscus, or other 
water-beetle. 


patellulate (pa-tel’ii-lat), a. Same as patellate. 
} paten! (pat’en),». [Formerly also patten, patin, 


patine; < ME. *paten, pateyn, patent, a paten 

(eecl.), ¢ L. patina, patena (Sicilian Gr. raravy), 

a broad shallow dish, a pan, a kind of cake, ¢ 

patere, lie open: see patent). Cf. pan}, ult.< L. 
matina, and dim. patella.) 1. A broad shallow 
ish; a bowl. 

They [the articles found in mounds, etc.] consist of 
jugs, pipkins, paftens or bowls, watering-pots — all articles 
made for the poor. Solon, Old Eng. Pottery, p. 17. 
2. Eccles., a plate or flat dish; in the com- 
munion service of certain liturgical churches, 
the plate on which the consecrated bread is 
placed. In the primitive charch the paten was an ordi- 
nary plate; but when wafers expressly prepared took the 

lace of bread, the paten became an ecclesiastical vessel. 

t is wide and shallow, and is generally made of silver, but 
sometimes of glass, gold, alabaster, agate, or other hard ma- 
terial. In the Roman Catholic Church the paten must be 
of the same material as the accompanying chalice, of some 
hard metal, the inside of which is heavily gilded, and, like 
the chalice, it must be consecrated by the bishop. 
3. A plate, as of metal. 

Look bow the floor of heaven 


Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
‘Shake it of V., v. 1. 59. 


paten?}, ». An obsolete form of patten2. 
pesency (pat’en-si or pa’ten-si), 2. [<« ML. *pa- 


tentia, paten(t-)s, open: see patentl.] 1. 
The state of being patent or evident.— 2, The 
state of being siread open or enlarged. Dungli- 
son, 

[< paten! + -er2.] Ec- 
cles., in the Western Church, in medieval times, 
the acolyte who held the empty paten raised as 
high as his face, with hands muffled in the offer- 
tory veil, from the lesser oblation till the pater- 
noster. This is now done by the subdeacon. 
See offertory, n., 2 (a, 3). 


patent! (pat’ent or Pe tent), a.andn. [<ME. pa- 
tente, a patent; < OF’. (and F.) patent, a., patente, 
n., = Sp. Pg. It. atente, a. andn., = D. G. Dan. 


Sw. patent, n., < L. paten(t-)s, lying open, open, 
public (litters patentes, an open letter, a letter to 
whom it may concern, & patent), ppr. of patere, 
lie open; ef. Gr. reravvivar, spread out. From 
the L. y pat are also ult. E. pace!, pass, passage, 
etc., and prob. expand, expanse, ete.) I, a. 1. 
Lying open; open; expanded. 
Th at times supply the roome which, being em 

the, would be Dern sis 


to pernicious idleness. 
uoted in "s Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. 

It [contraction of the ptyalbcied yaya of the ear] is read- 
fly relieved by the patient ng a piece of silver tube, 
to keep the passage patent. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 417. 
2. Specifically —(a) In bot., spreading ; open; 
either widely spreading or diverging widely 
from an axis. (b) In zool., patulous; open, as 
by the size of an aperture, the shallowness of 
& cavity, etc.—3. Manifest to all; unconcealed; 
evident; obvious; conspicuous. 

In this country, the contract (of the king with the peo- 
ple] is not tacit, implied, and Mags tp it is explicit, pee 
and precise. Bp. Horsely, Works, II. xliv. 

My object here is to assume as little as possible as regards 
facts, and to dwell may on what ae veeniy and notorious. 

J. H. Newman, Gram. of Assent, p. 416. 
4, Open to the perusal of all: as, letters patent. 
See letters, 

In wytnesse of whiche thingts theis our letters we haue 

done be made 

Charter of London, in Arnold's Chronicle, p. $4. 
5. Appropriated by letters patent; secured by 
law or patent as an exclusive privilege; restrain- 
ed from general use; patented. 

Madder . . . in King Charles the First's time . . . was 
made a patent com ity. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Oil of flattery, the best patent antifriction known, sub- 
dues all arities whatsoever. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, viit. 
Patentalum. Same as concentrated alum (which see, un- 
der alum).— Patent am ty, in law, an ambiguity that 
is apparent on the face of a document, as distinguished 
from adou)ht cast on the meaning of a document apparently 
clear by evidence of some extrinsic fact. See latent.— 
ent barley. See bariey.— Patent drier, a peste com- 
posed of sugar of lead, barytes, and linseed-o , which is 
added in small quantities to house-paints to hasten their 
drying.— Patent hammer, Sce hammer!.— Patent in- 
side, a newspaper printed on the inside only, and thus 
sold to publishers, who fill the unprinted side with matter 


patent 


of their own selection. (Colloq.]— Patent leather, met- 
al, etc. See the nouns.— Patent medicine, a drug which 
is patented, or the name of which is patented ; but usually, 
and less properly, any drug the manufacture and sale of 
which are restricted in any way, whether by patent of sub- 
stance, name, label. or the like, or by secrecy as to the 
nature and method of preparation.— Patent outside, a 
newspaper printed on the outside only, sold to publish- 
ers and filled up by them like a patent inside. [Colloq.}— 
Patent yellow. See yellow.=Syn. 3. Plain, obvious, pal- 
pable, unmistakable, glaring, notorious, ; 

II, ». 1. An official document, sometimes 
called letters patent (which see, under letter3), 
conferring or granting a privilege; also, the 
privilege so granted: as, a patent of nobility; 
a patent conferring the right to engage in a 
particular trade or pursuit, maintain a place of 
amusement, or the like, usually to the exclusion 
of others. 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And 80 my patent back again is swerving. 
Shak., Sonnets, Ixxxvii. 


Thou hast a patent to abuse thy friends. 
Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i. 2. 


Though their patents are not made out, and the new peers 
are no more peers than I am, he [ William IV.) desiredthem 
to appear as such in Westminster Abbey and do homage. 

Greville, Memoirs, Sept. 8, 1831. 


2. Specifically— (at) A letter of indulgence; 
an indulgence; a pardon. 


Thanne plokked he forth a patent, a pece of an harde roche, 
Wher-on were writen two wordes on this wyse y-glosed, 
Dilige deum et proximum tuum. 
Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 10. 


Our lige lordes seel on my patente 
That shewe I first, my body to warente, 
Chaucer, Prol. to Pardoner’s Tale, 1, 51. 


(b) The grant by a government to the author 
of a new and useful invention, or to his as- 
signs, of the exclusive right of exploiting that 
invention for a specified term of years; also, 
the instrument or letters by which a grant of 
land is made by a government to a person or cor- 


poration. By the United States Revised Statutes, sec. 
4886, etc., any person, whether a citizen or an alien, may 
obtain patent protection for the term of seventeen yeurs 
‘‘who has invented or discovered any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvement thereof, not known or used 
by others in this country, and not patented or described 
in any printed publication {n this or any foreign country, 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in pub- 
lic use or on sale for more than two years prior to his ap- 
ecae unless the same is proved to have been aban- 

oned.” The fact that the invention has been first patent- 
ed in a foreign country will not dcbar the inventor from 
obtaining a valid patent in the United States, unless the 
same has been here ‘‘introduced into public use for more 
than two years prior to the application.” But the patent 
will expire with that foreign patent having the shortest 
term. In the application of the several clauses of this 
statute, distinctions arise of difficult and delicate charac- 
ter, which are the constant subject of controversy. For 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Tale of Man, patents are granted (under 46 and 47 Vict., c. 
67, 1883) to any person, whether British subject or not. 
The general principles as to what constitutes an inven- 
tion or improvement are substantially the same as above 
stated. For each of the principal British colonies there 
is a separate statute. 


If the affairs committed to such officers and commis- 
sioners be of general concernment, we conceive the free- 
men, according to patent, are to choose them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 255. 
8. An invention; a thing invented: as, the ma- 
chine is a new patent. [Colloq.]—4t. A region 
or tract of land granted by letters patent; a 


concession. [Instances of this use are stil] retained, 
as in Holland Patent, a village in Oneida county, New 
York, situated in a tract acquired about 1789, under a grant 
from the State of New York, by a company of Hollanders. } 


He was, at a court, 3 October, 1632, ‘‘required to forbear 
exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher ublicly in our 
patent, unles it be to those he brought with him.’ 

Quoted in Winthrop's Hist. New England, I. 93. 


The woman dwelt now in Plimouth 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, IT. 191. 


ent of patent. See infringement.— Patent 
office, an office for the granting of patents for inventions; 
the bureau or department of government charged with the 
granting of fae for inventions. In the United States 
the Patent Office, created in its present form in 1836, is 
now a branch of the Department of the Interior; its head 
is called the Commissioner of Patents. 

€ patent, 


patent! spat cnt or pa’tent), v. ¢. 
n.) 1. To grant by patent; make the subject 
of a patent; grant an exclusive right to by let- 
ters patent.— 2. To obtain a patent upon; ob- 
tain an exclusive right in by securing letters 

autent. [A colloquial inversion of the preced- 

ing sense, now established. ] 

patent, 7. A Middle English form of patenl, 

patentability (pat’en- or pa‘ten-ta-bil’1-ti), 2. 
(< patentable + -ity (see -bility).] Capability 
of being patented: as, the patentability of an 
invention, or of a tract of publie land. 

patentable (pat’en- or pa’ten-ta-bl), a. [¢ pat- 
entl + nable.} Capable of being patented; suit- 
able to be patented. 
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patentee (pat-en-té’ or pa-ten-té’), n. [< pat- 

entl + -cel.] ‘One who holds a patent; one to 
whom a patent is granted. 

Notwithstanding the fishing ships made such good re- 


turnes, at last it was ingrossed by twenty Pattenties. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 263. 


Michell, one of the grasping patentees who had purchased 
of the favouritethe power of robbing the nation, was fined 
and imprisoned for life. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

patenter (pat’en-tér or pa’ten-tér), n. [< pat- 
entl + -erl.] Same as patentee. 

patently (pat-ent-li or pa’tent-li), adv. In a 
pen manner; openly; plainly; unmistaka- 

ly: as, patently fallacious. 

patentor (pat’en-tor or pa’ten-tor), n. [< pat 
ent! +-orl.] i. One who grants a patent.—2. 
One who secures a patent; a patentee. 

patent-right (pat’ent-rit), n. The exclusive 
right secured by letters patent; specifically, the 
exclusive privilege granted to an inventor of 
practising or exploiting his invention. 

patent-rolls (pat’ent-rolz), n. pl. The record 
or register of letters patent issued in Great 
Britain; letters patent collected together on 


parchment rolls. Every roll represents or contains the 
patents of a year, but is sometimes divided into two or 
more parts. Every sheet is numbered and is called a mem- 
brane, Usually abbreviated pat. when cited: thus, Pat. 
10 Hen. ITI. m. 8, means eighth membrane or sheet of the 
patent-roll of the tenth year of Henry III. When the docu- 
ment is on the back of the roll, the letter d (dorso) is add- 
ed to the citation. Brewer. 

The patent rolls of the ninth year of the reign contain 
several commissions issued by the king’s authority for the 
suppression of heresy. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 404. 


patera (pat’e-rii), 7.5 pl. pater@ (-ré). [L., a 
broad flat dish or saucer, ¢ patere, lie open: see 
patent, Cf. patenl, patina.] 1. A shallow, 
circular, saucer-like vessel 
used by the Romans for —- 
pounae libations in sacri- 

eial rites. It corresponds cay 
to the Greek phiale.—2. In arch., the repre- 
sentation of a flat round dish in bas-relief, used 


as an ornament in friezes, etc. Rosettes and other 
flat ornaments of various shapes, which bear no resem- 


Architectural Paterz. 


blance to dishes, are now often called by this name. The 
name is also inappropriately given to the flat ornaments 
of diverse forms frequently occurring in the Perpendicu- 
lar medieval style. 

The capital [of the shaft] consists of four plain circles 
something like pater, with leaves on each side of them, 
the work above this somewhat resembling a Tuscan capi- 
tal Pococke, Description of the East, I. ii. 89. 


Druidical patera. 


See druidte, 
Patera process. See process. 
sre ad (pat’ér-k6v), ». Same as patrico. 
{[Cant. 


patererot (pat-e-ra’rd), n.; pl. patereroes (-rdz). 
A corruption of pederero. 

His habitation is defended by a ditch, over which he has 

laid a draw-bridge, and planted his courtyard with pate- 


reroes continually loaded with shot. 
Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, fi. (Davies.) 


I can see the brass patararoes glittering on her poop. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho, xix. (Davies.) 
pateressa (pat-e-res’a), n.; pl. pateresse (-). 
(ML.; NGr. zarepiroa, a bishop’s staff.] The 
pastoral staff of aGreek bishop. It has a cres- 
cent-shaped head, variously curved and orna- 
mented, and is in fact a form of the tau. 
paterfamilias (pa’tér-fa-mil’i-as), n. [L., prop. 
two words, pater familias: pater, father; fa- 
miltas, archaic gen. of familia, a family, house- 
hold: see family.] The father of a family; the 
head of a household; hence, sometimes, the 
head man of a community; the chief of a tribe. 
In the early days of ancient Rome the archaic family, 
ruled over by the pater-familias, and called a corporation 
by Sir H. 8S. Maine, must have formed a strong and effi- 
cient form of local government at a time when central 
government was comparatively feeble. 
Westminster Rev., CK XV. 859. 
pateriform (pat’e-ri-form), a. [¢ L. patera, a flat 
dish, + forma, form.) Having the shape of a 
patera or saucer.— Pateriform joints of the antenna» 
or palpi, in entom., joints which are round, very short 
and dilated so as to form a nearly flat or concave apical 


surface, but a rounded basal one partly hidden in the pre- 
ceding joint, 


Paterini, ».p/. See Patarini. 

paternal (pa-ter’nal), a. (¢ F. paternel = Sp. 
Pg. paternal = It. paternale, < ML. paternalts, 
¢ L. paternus, pertaining to a father, < pater = 


oe bh n. 


paternity (pa-tér’ni-ti), n. 


paternoster 


E. father: see father.) 1. Of or pertaining to 
a father; proper to or characteristic of a father; 
fatherly: as, paternal care or affection; pater- 
nal favor or admonition. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a stranger to my heart and me 


Hold thee, from this, for ever. 
Shak., Lear, £ 1. 115. 


Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments 
are paternal ; a doctrine which we shall not believe till he 
can show us some government which loves its subjects as 
a father loves a child. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 


2. Derived from the father; hereditary: as, a 
paternal estate. 
The omnific Word, . . . on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos and the world unborn. 
Milton, P. L., vil. 219. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
ew paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
Pope, Solitude. 


ernment. Same as paternalism. = 
jose fad See Derry, ss a 
paternalism (pa-tér’nal-izm), n. [« paternal 
+ -ism.] Paternal care or government; spe- 
cifically, excessive governmental regulation of 
the private affairs and business methods and 
interests of the people; undue solicitude on the 
part of the central government for the protec- 
tion of the shel and their interests, and in- 
terference therewith. 
The fallacy that social co-operation in the form of State 
activity is an emasculating paternalism. 
Contemporary Rev., LE. 711. 
paternalistic (pi-tér-na-lis’tik), a. («paternal 
+ -ist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to paternalism. 
paternally (pa-tér’nal-i), adv. In a paternal 
manner; In the manner of a father. 
An obsolete form of pattern. 
aternian (pa-tér’ni-an),». (<ML. Paterniani.] 
A member of a sect referred to by Augustine, 
who are said to have held that God made the 
upper parts of the human body and Satan the 
lower. They led impure lives. Also called 


Venustian. 
{< F. paternité = 
Sp. paternidad = Pg. paternidade = It. pater- 
nita, < LL. paternita(t-)s, fatherly feeling or 
care, fatherhood, < L. paternus, pertaining to a 
father: seo paternal.) 1. Fathership; father- 
hood; the relation of a father to his offspring. 
Where a spiritual paternity is evident, we need look no 
further for spiritual government, because in the paternal 
rule all power is founded. Jer. Taylor, Works, ITI. iv. 
2. Derivation from a father: as, the child’s 
paternity is unknown. Hence—S8, Origin; au- 
thorship. 
The paternity of these novels was from time to time 
warmly disputed. Scott. 
paternoster (pa’tér-nos’tér),n. [< ME. pater- 
noster = F. patenotre Cag pater) = Pr. pater- 
nostre, patrenostre = Sp. padrenuestro = Pg. 
padre nosso = It. padre nostro, < ML. paternos- 
ter, < L. pater noster, the first two words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Latin: pater, father (see fa- 
ther); noster, our: see nostrum.] 1. The Lord’s 
Prayer: so called from the first two words of 
the Latin version. 
And lewede leele laborers and land-tylynge peuple 
Persen with a pater-noster paradys other heuene 
by-leyue. 


Passinge purgatorie penaunceles for here parfit 
Piers Plowman (C), xii. 205. 


So Luther thought the Pater-noster long, 
When doomed to say his beads and even-song. 
Pope, Satires of Donne, if. 106. 
2. One of the large beads in the rosary used 
by Roman Catholics in their devotions, at 
which, in telling their beads, they repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. Every eleventh bead is a pater- 
noster.—3. Hence, the rosary itself. 

Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, bequeaths, A.D. 
1361, to his nephew, ‘‘a pair of gold paternosters of fifty 
pieces, with ornaments, together with a cross of gold, in 
which is a piece of the true cross.” (Test. Vet. i. 67.) 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, ITT. {. 330, note. 
4. An object composed of beads or of bead- 
like objects strung together like a rosary; spe- 
cifically, a fishing-line to which hooks are at- 
tached at regular intervals, and also leaden 
beads or shot to sink it; also, in arch., a kind of 
ornament in the shape of beads, used in baguets, 
astragals, ete. 

This fish (blenk] may be caught with a Pater-noster line : 
that is, six or eight very small hooks tied along the line, 
one half a foot above the other. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 172. 


paternoster 


He ... saw through the osiers the hoary old profligate 
with his paternoster pulling the perch out as fast as he 
could put his line in. H. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, lIxiv. 
5+. Profane expletives; profanity. [{Humor- 
ous.) —Devil’s paternostert. See the quotation. 


For as muche as they dar nat openly withseye the co- 
maundementzof hir sovereyns, yet wol they seyn harm, and 
grucche and murmure privily, for verray despit, whiche 
wordes men clepen the dereles paternoster, though so be 
that the devel ne hadde never paternoster, but that lewed 
folk geven it swich aname. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
Penny or paternostert. Sce penny.— To say an ape’s 
paternostert. Seeape. — 

paternoster-pump (pa’tér-nos’tér-pump), n. 
A echain-pump: so called from the resemblance 
of the buttons on the chain to rosary-beads. 

paternoster-wheel (pa’tér- nos’ tér-hwél), n. 
A chain-bucket apparatus for raising water; a 
chain-pump. 

Patersonia (pat-ér-sd’ni-&), n. ([NL. (R. 
Brown, 1810), after Col. W. Paterson, an Eng- 
lish traveler.} A genus of monocotyledonous 
plants of the order Iridex, characterized by 
twin terminal spathes, slender perianth-tube, 
the three outer lobes being broad and spreading, 
and the three inner small and erect. There are 
19 species, all Australian. They produce two-ranked grass- 
like leaves from a short rootstock, and several or many 
flowers, two, or sometimes inany, in every spathe, blue or 

urple and of much beauty, but very quickly perishing. 


ey are known in Australia as the wild slay or purple lily 
and many are now cultivated in gardens. , 


patetico (pa-ta’ti-ko), a. (It., = E. pathetic.) 
Pathetic: in music, noting a passage to be ren- 
dered in a pathetic manner. 
path (path), ». [< ME. path, peth,< AS. peth 
(pl. pathas), OS. *path (not recorded) = OF ries. 
ad, path = D. pad = MLG. pat, LG. pad = 
HG. pad, phad, phath, fad, pfad, MHG. phat, 
pfat, . pfad, a path, way; not in Seand. or 
oth.; ef. L. pons (pont-), a bridge (of any kind), 
prob. orig. a‘ path,’ ‘footway’; Gr. dro, a path, 
way (rarciv, walk); =Skt. panthan (steminsome 
eases pathi, path) = Zend path, pathan, a path, 
way. Cf. Russ. puti, way, road. The Teut. 
word cannot be cognate with the Gr., Skt., etc. 
(Gr. rarog would require a Teut. “*fath); if con- 
nected at all, it must have been borrowed at a 
very early period, mediately from the Gr. or 
immediately from a ‘‘Scythian” source. Cf. 
hemp, supposed to have been borrowed in early 
times under similar conditions.] 1. A way 
beaten or trodden by the feet of men or beasts; 
a track formed incidentally by passage or traf- 
fic between places rather than expressly made 
to accommodate traffic; a narrow or unimpor- 
tant road; afootway; hence, in a more general 
sense, any road, way, or route. 
The sexte is a path of pees; ge, thorw the pas of Altoun 


Pouerte mygte passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 
Prers Plowman (B), xiv. 800. 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the ehuch w ay Pre to glide. 
hak., M. N. D., v. 1. 889. 
He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 

Chose the green path that show'd the rarer foot. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 


2. The way, course, or track which an animal 
or any other thing follows in the air, in water, 
or in space: as, the path of a fish in the sea or 
of a bird in the air; the path of a planet or 
comet; the path of a meteor. 


There is a path which no fowl] knoweth, and which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen. Job xxviii. 7. 
The stream adown its hazelly path 
Was rushing by the ruin‘d wa's. 
Burns, A Vision. 


3. Figuratively, course in life; course of ac- 
tion, conduct, or procedure. 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such 
as keep his covenant. Pa. xxv. 10. 

I'll trust my God, and him alone pursue; 
His law shall be my path; his heavenly light, my clue. 
Quarles, Emblems, iv. 2. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gray, Elegy. 


In the latter years of Queen Anne the shadow of Crom- 
well fell darkly across the path of Marlborough. 
Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., i. 


Aggregate path, in mech. See ayggregate.— Beaten 
pa a ary frequently traveled over; hence, a well- 
nown, plain, or customary path or course. 

The learned Dr. Pococke, as far as I know, is the first 
European traveller that ventured to go out of the beaten 
path, and look fur Memphis at Metrahenny and Mohan- 
nan. Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 55. 


Free path, the distance which a molecule of a gas trav- 
erses without encountering other molecules, The mean 
Sree path of the molecules of hydrogen under normal con- 
ditions of pressure and temperature has been estimated 
@8 54,5 millimeter (Marirrll). See gas.— Irreconcila- 
ble pa _ See trreconciluble.— Path of integration. 
See integration.—To break a path, cross one’s path, 
etc. See the verbs. =Syn. 1 and 2, Track, Trail, etc. See 
way. 
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patht (path), v. ([« path, n.] I, trans. 1. To 
tread; walk or go in; follow. 
And that the worlde might read them as I ment, 


I left this vaine, to path the vertuous waies. 
G. Whetstone, Remembrance of Gascoigne (ed. Arber). 


Where, from the neighbouring hills, her passage Wey doth 
path. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 55. 
2. To mark out a path for; guide.—3, To pave. 
And alle the Stretes also ben pathed of the same Stones, 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 307. 
II. intrans. To go asina path; walk abroad. 
For if thou path, thy natiue semblance on, 
Not Erebus itselfe were dimme enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 
Shak., J. C. (folio 1623), fi. 1. 88, 
[Some commentators, instead of path, suggest hadst, march, 
pass, or pace. | 
Pathan (pa-than’), 2. A person of Afghan race 
settled in Hindustan, or one of kindred race in 
eastern Afghanistan. 

During the next three reigns the valley rendered an un- 
willing allegiance to the central authority, and in the reign 
of Aurangzeb the Pathans succeeded in freeing themselves 
from Mogul supremacy. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 684. 

pathematic (path-6-mat’ik), a. (« Gr. mafyua- 
tixéc, liable to suffering or misfortune, < wa@jya, 
suffering, any passive experience, ¢ mafeiv, 2d 
aor. of macyew, suffer, endure: see pathos.] 
Pertaining to or designating emotion or that 
which is suffered. Chalmers. [Rare.] 
pathetic (pa-thet’ik),a.andn. [< OF. pathe- 
tique, F. pathétique = Sp. patético = Pg. pathe- 
tico = It. patetico, < L. patheticus, ¢« Gr. ma- 
Onzixdéc, subject to feeling or passion, sensitive, 
also sensuous, impassioned, ¢ zafyréc, subject 
to suffering, <7afeiv, 2d aor. of racyxerv, suffer, 
endure: seo pathos.) J. a. 14. Expressing or 
showing passion; passionate. 
Yet by the way renews at every station 
Her cordial Thanks and her pathetick vows. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, if. 190. 
2. Full of pathos; affecting or moving the feel- 
ings; exciting pity, sorrow, grief, or other ten- 
der emotion; affecting: as, a pathetic song or 
discourse; pathetic expostulation. 
Tis pitiful... 


To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation. Cowper, Task, ff. 460. 


The effect of his discourses was heightened by a noble 
figure and by pathetic action. acaulay. 
3. In anat., trochlear: in designation of or ref- 
erence to tho fourth cranial nerve. 

II, ». A trochlear or pathetic nerve; a pa- 


theticus.— Pathetic nerves, in anat., the trochlear 
nerves. See cuts under brain and encephalon. 


pathetical (pa-thet’i-kal), a. [< pathetic + -al.] 
Same as pathetic. 
Sweet invocation of a child; most pretty and pathetical. 
Shak., LL. L., i 2. 103. 
This very word “good” implies a description in itself 
more pithy, more pathetical, than by any familiar exempli- 
fication can be made manifest. Ford, Line of Life. 
pathetically (pa-thet’i-kal-i), adv. 1+. Pas- 
sionately.—2. Ina pathetic manner; in sucha 
manner as to excite the tender emotions or feel- 
ings; affectingly. 
patheticalness (pa-thet’i-kal-nes), n. The 
quality of being pathetic; pathos. 
patheticus (pa-thet’i-kus),n.; pl. pathetici (-si). 
[NL.: see pathelic.] In anat., one of the fourth 
pair of cranial nerves; a trochlear or pathetic 
nerve. See trochlear. 
pathetism (path’e-tizm),n». [< pathet-ic + -ism.] 
Animal magnetism, or the practice of magne- 
tizing; mesmerism. 
The term pathelism has also of late been proposed. 
De Leuze, Anim. Mag. (trans., 1843), p. 379. 
pathetist (path’e-tist),. [« pathet-ism + -ist.] 
One who practises pathetism; a mesmerizer. 
pathfinder (path’fin’dér), n. One who discov- 
ers a path or way; an explorer; a pioneer. 
the Frenchers, and the red-skins on the other side 

of the Big Lakes, I am called la Longue Carabine; by the 
Mohicans, a just-minded and upright tribe, what is left of 
them, Hawk-eye; while the troops and rangers along this 
side of the water call me Pathjinder, inasmuch as I have 
never been known to miss one end of the trafl, when there 
was a Mingo, or a friend who stood in need of me, at the 
other. Cooper, Pathfinder, i. 

pathic (path’ik), a. [¢< Gr. wa@cxéc, taken in sense 
of ‘pertaining to disease,’ ¢ 7afoc, disease: see 
pathos.] Of or pertaining to disease. 

pathic (path’ik),n. (¢< L. pathicus, ¢ Gr. rafixé¢ 
(see def.), lit. remaining passive, < madeiv, 2d 
aor. of macyerv, suffer, endure: see pathos.] A 
male that submits to the crime against nature; 
acatamite. 8B. Jonson. 

pathless (path’les),a. (< path +-less.] Hav- 
ing no beaten way; untrodden: as, a pathless 
forest; a pathless wilderness. 


pathology 


There is a pleasure in the w 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 178, 


There is a Power whose care 


Teaches thy way along that coast, 
The desert and illimitable air. 
Bryant, To a Waterfowl 


pathoanatomical (path-d-an-a-tom’i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. mafoc, disease, + avatou#, anatomy: see 
anatomy, anatomical.) Pertaining to morbid 
anatomy. 

pathobiological (path-d-bi-6-loj’i-kal), a. Same 
as pathological. Amer. Nat., IT, 113. 

pathobiologist (path-6-bi-ol’6-jist), n. Same as 
pathologist. Amer. Nat., XX. 117. 

pathogene (path’6-jén),». [< Gr. 7d6oc, disease, 
+ -yevj¢, producing: see -gen.) A disease-pro- 
ducing micrococcus. See Micrococcus. 

pathogenesis (peth-c jen 6-218), n. [NL., < Gr. 
maboc, disease, + yéveorc, generation.] The mode 
of production or development of a disease. 

pathogenetic (path’6-je-net’ik), a. (< patho- 
genesis, after genctic.] Same as paticaente. 

pathogenic (path-d-jen’ik), a. [< pathogen-ous 
+ -ic.}) Producing disease. 

pathogenous (pa-thoj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. doc, 
disease, + -yev7c, producing: see -gen.] Same 
as pathogenic. 

The distinction of the bacteria into pathogenous and non- 

pathogenous. Sei. Amer., N. 8., LV. 354. 


pathogeny (pa-thoj’e-ni), x. [Also pathogony; 
«Gr. rabo¢, disease, any passive state, + -yévera, 
« -yevic, producing: see -geny.] Same as patho- 
genesis. 

pathognomonic (pi-thog-n6-mon’ik), a. [< Gr. 
naboyvupmovixéc, skilled in judging of diseases, < 
mdOoc, suffering, disease, + yvauwr, a judge, one 
who knows or discerns, an examiner: see gno- 
mon.] In med., indicating that by which a dis- 
ease may be certainly known; hence, belong- 
ing to or inseparable from a disease, being 
found in it and in no other; characteristic: as, 
pathognomonic symptoms. 


He has the true pathognomonic sign of love, jealousy. 
” “Arbuthnot. 


Every one is asleep, snoring, gritting his teeth, or talk- 
ing in his dreams. This is pathognomonic ; it tells of Arc- 
tic winter and its companion scurvy. 


Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., L. 431. 
pathognomy (pa-thog’n6-mi), n. [« Gr. mé6oc, 


suffering, feeling, + yvou7,a means of knowing,a 
token or sign: see gnomel.] The science of the 
signs by which human passions are indicated. 

pathogony (pa-thog’o-ni), x. (< Gr. doc, dis- 
ease, + -yovia, < y yev, produce: see -gony.] 
Same as pathogeny. i 

pathographical (path-0-graf’i-kal), a. [< pa- 
thograph-y + -tc-al.] Of or pertaining to pa- 
thography. 

pathography (pa-thog’ra-fi), n. i Gr. doc, 
disease, + -ypagia, < ypagecy, write.] A descrip- 
tion of disease. 

pathol. An abbreviation of pathology, 

pathologic (path-6-loj’ ik), a. (= F. patho- 
logique = Sp. wore = Pg. pathologico = It. 

atologico, < Gr. malodAoyixoc, that treats of suf- 

ering or disease, < maodoyeiv, treat of suffer- 
ing or disease: see pathology.) Of or pertain- 
ing to pathology or disease. 

pathological (path-6-loj‘i-kal), a. [« patho- 
logic + -al.) me as pathologic.— Pathological 
anatomy. See anatomy. 

pathologically (path-6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pathologic manner; as regards pathology. 

patholo (pa-thol’d-jist), n. [< patholog-y 
+ -ist.] One who treats of pathology; one 
who is versed in the nature and diagnosis of 
diseases. 

pathology (pa-thol’6-ji), ». [= F. pathologie 
= Sp. patologia = Pg. pathologia =It. patologia, 
« Gr. as if *zaGosoyia C maboAoyeiv, treat of dis- 
ease), for which was used ralodAoyixg (se. réxvn, 
art), < mdGoc, disease, + -Aoyia, < Aéyerv, speak: 
see -ology.) 1. The science of diseases; the 
sum of scientific knowledge concerning disease, 
its origin, its various physiological and ana- 
tomical features, and its causative relations. 
General pathology concerns the nature of certain morbid 
conditions and processes that present themselves in vari- 
ous diseases, as pyrexia, edema, and inflammation. Spe- 
cial pathology deals with morbid processes as united in 


individual diseases: as, the special pathology of typhoid 
fever or epilepsy. 


The great value of mental pathology to the chologist 
is that it presents to him the phenomena of mind (e. g. 
feeling, imagination) in unusu i aaaae £ 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 688. 


2. The totality of the morbid conditions and 
processes in a disease. 


pathology 


The quantity and quality of the blood play a weighty 
part in tne pet rtay of insanity. 

audsley, in Reynolds's System of Med_, II. 50. 

3. A discourse on disease.— Humoral pathology. 


See leash bebe apy pathology, that part of bot- 
any which relates to the diseases of plants. 


pathomania (path-6-ma/’ni-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
maGoc, disease, + pavia, madness.] Moral in- 
sanity. 
pathometry (pa-thom’et-ri), n. [< Gr. mdfoc, 
disease, + -verpia, ¢ uétpov,measure.] Literally, 
the measure of suffering; the distinction of suf- 
fering into different kinds; the perception, rec- 
ognition, or diagnosis of different kinds of suf- 
fering. 
Some of you will remember the poor little thing... 
who, only seven ycars old and having tubercle in the 
brain, said it wasn't headache he suffered from, it was 


pain in the head. Pitifully accurate pathometry for such 
a time of life! Dr. Moxon, in Lancet. 


pathophobia (path-6-fé’bi-ii), mn. [NL., < Gr. 
mdBoc, disease, + -goj3ia, < dtpeofar, fear.] 1. 
Morbid dread of disease; hypochondria.— 2. 
Morbid dread of any kind, including agora- 
phobia, mysophobia, pyrophobia, etc. 

pathophorous (pi-thof’6-rus), a. [< Gr. 1d6oc, 
disease, + -gopoc, ¢ gépev = E. bearl.] Path- 
ogenic: applied to bacteria. 

pathopeia (path-6-pé’it), n. [< Gr. raforoiia, 
excitement of the passions (ef. mafloroidc, caus- 
ing disease), < aoc, suffering, passion, disease, 
+ rowiv, make, do.] A vet or figure of 
speech, contrived to move the passions. Smart. 

pathos (pa’thos),”. [= F. pathos = Sp. patos 
= Pg. pathos, pathos, < NL. pathos, pathos, < 
Gr. raGoc, suffering, disease, misery; of the soul, 
any passive emotion, violent feeling, a passive 
condition, etc., also sensibility, feeling ; ¢ rade, 
2d aor. of rac yew (perf. rérovtia), suffer, endure, 
undergo, receive or feel an impression, feel, 
be liable, yearn; < y¥ 7a6, also in méfoc, long- 
ing, yearning, desire, etc.; related to L. pati, 
suffer: see patient, passion. Hence pathetic, 
ete., and the second element in apathy, antip- 
athy, sympathy, etc., homeopathy, ete.] 1. That 

uality or character, as of a speech, an expres- 
sion of the countenance, a work of art, etc., 
which awakens the emotion of pity, compas- 
sion, or sympathy; a power or influence that 
moves or touches the feelings; feeling. 
Or where did we ever find sorrow flowing forth in such 


a natural prevailing pathos as in the Lamentations of 
Jeremy? South, Sermons, IV, i. 


Our hearts are touched with something of the same 
vague pathos that dims the eye in some deserted grave- 
yard. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 348. 


A richer, deeper tone is breathed into lyric song when 
it is no longer the light effusion of a sprightly feeling or 
sensuous desire, but the utterance of a heart whose most 
transient motions are touched with the pathos of an infi- 
nite destiny. J. Caird. 


Specifically —2. In art, the quality of the per- 
sonal, ephemeral, emotional, or sensual, as op- 
posed to that of the ideal, or ethos.— 3. Suffer- 
ing. ([Rare.] 
Shall sharpest reat blight us, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will! 
Tennyson, Love and Duty. 
pathway (path’wa), n. A path; usually, a nar- 
row way to be passed on foot; also, a way or 
a course of life. 
In the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death. Prov. xii. 28. 


In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter‘d, 
Thou showest the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 2. 81. 


And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
Longfeliow, Hiawatha, ili. 


patiblet (pat’i-bl), a. [< L. patibilis, endurable, 
ati, support, endure: see patient.] Suffer- 
able; tolerable; that may be endured. Bailey. 
patibulary (pa-tib’a-la-n), a. [= F. patibu- 
laire = Pg. patibular = It. patibolare, ¢ L. pati- 
bulum, a fork-shaped yoke, a gibbet, < patere, 
lie open: see patent!.) Of or pertaining to a 
fork-shaped gibbet; resembling a gallows. 
Another was ae with the patibwary aspect of 
Turnip. oldemith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvi. 
patibulatedt (pa-tib’a-la-ted), a. [«L. patibu- 
latus, yoked, gibbeted, < patibulum, a yoke, a 
gibbet: see patibulary. } fianged on a gallows. 
Coles, 1717. 
patience pe sbens) n. [< ME. pacience, Pe 
ciens,€ OF. pacience, patience, F. patience = Sp. 
Pg. paciencia = It. pazienzia, pasienza, ¢L. pa- 
tientia, the quality of suffering or enduring, 
patience, forbearance, indulgence, submissive- 
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ness, ¢ patien(t-)s, suffering, enduring, patient: 
see patient.] 1, The quality of being patient. 
er The power or capacity of physical endurance; ability 

bear up against what affects the physical powers: as, 
patience of heat or of toil. 


If M. More look so much on the pleasure that is in mar- 
riage, why setteth he not his eyes on the thanksgiving 
for that pleasure and on the patience of other displeasures? 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 165. 


@) The character or habit of mind that enables one to suf- 
er afflictions, calamity, provocation, or other evil, with a 
calm unruffted temper; endurance without murmuring or 
fretfulness ; calmness; composure. 


Whanne oure hewte schal aslake, 
God send us paciens in oure olde age. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 80. 


She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Shak., T. N., ff. 4. 117. 


Many are the sayings of the wise, .. . 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 654. 


(c) Quietness or calmness in waiting for something to hap- 
pen; the cast or habit of mind that enables one to wait 
without discontent. 


He had not the patience to expect a pent, but de- 
manded one. Sandys, vailes, p. 119. 


Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair. 
M. Arnold, The Scholar-Gipsy. 


(d) Forbearance; leniency ; indulgence; long-suffering. 


Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
Mat. xviii. 26. 


Hark’ee, Jack —I have heard you for some time with 
patience —I have been amg te cool; but take care! 
heridan, The Rivals, fi. 1. 


(e) Constancy in labor or exertion; perseverance. 


The same nyght, with grett Diffyculty and moche pa- 
ctens, we war Delived a borde into ower Shippe. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 55. 


He learnt with patience, and with meekness taught. 
W. Harte, Eulogius; or, the Charitable Mason. 


2+. Sufferance; permission. 


By your patience, 
I needs must rest me, Shak., Tempest, iil. 8. 8. 


3. A plant, the patience dock. See dock, 1.— 
4. A card-game: same as solitaire.— Patience 
muscle, the levator scapule.— To take in patiencet, 
to receive with resignation. 
Tak al in pacience 
Oure prisoun, for it may non other be. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 226. 
=Byn. 1. Patience, Fortitude, Endurance, Resignation. 
Patience is by derivation a virtue of suffering, but it is 
also equally an active virtue, as patience in industry, a 
plication, teaching. Passively, it is gentle, serene, self- 
possessed, without yielding its ground or repining ; ac- 
tively, it adds to so much of this spirit as may be appro- 
priate to the situation a steady, watchful, untiring indus- 
try and faithfulness. Fortitude is the passive kind of 
patience, joined with notable courage. In endurance at- 
tention is directed to the fact of bearing labor, pain, con- 
tumely, etc., without direct implication as to the moral 
qualities required or shown. Resignation implies the vol- 
untary submission of the will to a personal cause of afflic- 
tion or loss ; itis a high word, generally looking up to God 
as the controller of human life. gh Megaed is thus gen- 
erally a submission or meekness, giving up or resigning 
personal desires to the will of God. 


patient (pa’shent),a.and a2. [« ME. pacient, < 


OF. pacient, F'. patient = Sp. Pg. paciente = 
It. F alesis CL. patien(t-)s, ppr. of pati, suffer, 
endure; akin to Gr. rdcyewv, raleiv, suffer: see 
pathos.) I, a. 1¢. Enduring; physically able 
to support or endure; having such a bodily 
constitution as enables one to endure or to be 
proof against: followed by of before the thing 
endured: as, patient of labor or pain; patient of 
heat or cold. 
They [the Brazilians) are patient of hunger and thirst. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 847. 
2. Having or manifesting that temper or cast of 
mind which endures pain, trial, provocation, or 
the like without murmuring or fretfulness; sus- 
taining afflictions or evils with fortitude, calm- 
ness, or submission; full of composure or equa- 
nimity; submissive; unrepining: as, a patient 
person, or a person of patient temper; patient 
under afflictions. 
Be patient toward all men. 1 Thes. v. 14. 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances; 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 110. 
They (the cattle] wait 
Their wonted fodder; not like hung’ring man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 
And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 
Cowper, Task, v. 82. 
T am impatient to be taught ; yet I am patient to be ig- 
norant till I am found worthy to learn. 
£. S. Phelps, Beyond the Gates, p. 100. 


3. Waiting or expecting with calmness or with- 
out discontent; not hasty; not over-eager or 
impetuous. 


patination 


With patient heart 

To sit alone, and hope and wait, 

Nor strive in any wise with fate. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IT. 63. 


4. Persevering; constant in pursuit orexertion; 
calmly diligent. 
Whatever I have done is due to patient ashe 


5. Capable of bearing; susceptible. 

Perhaps the name “ Britisher " does not sound very ele- 
gant, perhaps it does not oral belong to the high-polite 
style; but never mind that, if it is at least patient of the 
better sense which I wish to put upon it. 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 62. 
Patient intellect. See tntellect, 1.=Syn. 2, Uncomplain- 
ing, unrepining, long-suffering, brave.—4, Assiduous, in- 
defatigable. : ; ; 

II. x. 1. A person or thing that receives im- 
pressions from external ca aes ; one who or 
that which is passively affected: opposed to 
agent. 

Mr. Dudley spake to this effect: that for his part he 
came thither a mere patient, not with any intent to charge 
his brother Winthrop with any thing. 

inthrop, Hist. New England, I. 212. 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate that it 
often involves the agent and the patient, 

Government of the Tongue. 


When we transfer the term ‘‘cause,” then, from arelation 
between one thing and another within the determined 
world to the relation between that world and the agent 
implied in its existence, we must understand that there 
is no separate particularity in the agent, on the one side, 
and the determined world as a whole, on the other, such 
as characterizes any agent and patient, any cause and ef- 
fect, within the determined world. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 76. 


2t. A sufferer. 
So that poure pacient is parfitest lif of alle, 
And alle parfite preestes to pouerte sholde drawe. 
Piers Plowman (C), xiv. 99. 
Specifically —3. A sufferer under bodily indis- 
position undergoing medical treatment: com- 
monly used as a correlative to physician or 
NUTSE. 
Some old Doctor or other said quietly that patients were 
very apt to be fools and cowards. 
O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 
tand patient. Seeagent. _ 
patientt (pa’shent), v. t. [< patient, a.] Reflex- 
ively, to compose (one’s self); be patient. 


Patient yourself, madame, and pardon me. 
Shak., Tit. And., £1. 121 


patiently (pa’shent-li), adv. [< ME. pacient- 
liche ; < patient + -ly2.]_ In a patient manner. 
(a) With calmness or composure. (b) Without discontent, 
murmuring, or repining ; meekly ; submissively. (c) With- 
out agitation, undue haste, or eagerness. (d) With calm 
and constant diligence : as, to examine a subject patiently. 

patin!}, ». An obsolete form of paten!, 

patin?},. See patten2, 1 (c). 

patina (pat’i-ni), n. [< L. patina, patena, a 
broad shallow dish, a pan: see paten}, pan1.] 
1. A bowl; a patella.— 2, (a) An incrustation 
which forms on bronze after a certain amount 
of exposure to the weather, or after burial be- 


neath the ground. It is, when perfectly developed, 
of a dark-green color, and has nearly the composition of 
the mineral malachite (hydrated carbonate of copper). 
Such an incrustation, although very thin, is considered 
to add greatly to the beauty of an antique object, espe- 
cially of a bust or statue, and is of importance as protect- 
ing it from further oxidation. Artificial and evanescent 
patinas are produced by forgers of antiquities by the appli- 
cation of heat or of acids, and in various other ways. Some 
modern bronzes acquire a dark-colored patina, which is a 
disfigurement rather than an ornament. Elaborate inves- 
tigation on the part of various chemists has failed to ex- 
a this ill-colored patina very satisfactorily. It is be- 
ieved, however, that coal-smoke in large cities may be a 
cause of its formation, as under such circumstances it 
contains particles of carbonaceous matter; and, also, that 
the present almost universal practice of putting consider- 
able zinc into the bronze, to facilitate its casting, is one of 
the causes of this defect. The dark color of the patina of 
Japanese bronze has been shown, in a considerable num- 
ber of cases at least, to be in all probability due to the 
presence of lead in the alloy. Also patine. (bo) B 


extension, the surface-texture or -color whic 
other works of decorative art, as a wooden cabi- 
net or the like, gain through the action of time. 
(c) The surface, produced pe by accretion, 
partly by discoloration and the effects of acid 
in the soil, given to marble by long inhuma- 
tion.— 3. [cap.] [NL.] In conch., a genus of 
gastropods. J. E. Gray, 1840. 

patinated (pat’i-na-ted), a. [< patina + -atel 
+ -ed2,] Covered with patina: as, a finely pats- 
nated coin. 


patination (pat-i-na’shon), ». [< patina + 


-ation.) The process of becoming or the state 
of being covered with patina. 
A virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten times its intrinsic worth 
for time-blackened patination, and adoring its rust. 
N. and Q., ith ser., V. 364. 
Time had lent the superadded beauties of patination. 
Soulages Catalogue, Pref. to Bronzes, p. 106, 


patine 


patine (pat’in), n. [< F. patine, < L. 
dish: see patina, paten1.] 1+. An obsolete form 
of paten1,—2, Same as patina, 2 (a). 

patio (pat’i-d), n. ([Sp., = Cat. pati = Pg. pa- 
leo, patio, a court, plaza; variously refe to 
L. patere, lie open, patulus, lying open, spread- 
ing (see patent!, patulous); to L. spatium, a 
5 ae public square, etc., also distance, space 

p. 


acio, epee (see space); and to other 
sources.| In i 


pain and Spanish-American 


Patio, or Court, with Stairway, of a Mexican House. 


countries, a court or inclosure connected with 
a house, and open to the sky. 
A trim Andalusian hand-maid . . . led the way across 


a little patio or court, in the centre of the edifice. 
Ireing, Voyages of Companions of Columbus, p. 8385, 


We lay down on our rugs in the patio, and endeavoured 
to asleep, as we knew we should require all our strength for 
the expedition before us. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. il. 

Patio cess. See process. 
patisht, patiset v. [< OF. patiser, make a stipu- 
lation, < patis, patiz, an agreement, stipulation, 
act, éL. pactum, a pact: see pact.) I. intrans. 

o make a stipulation or agreement; stipulate. 
Palsgrave. 

II, trans. To stipulate for; agree upon. 

The money which the pirates patished for his raunsome. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, fi. 
patitur (pat’i-tér),». ([L., 3d pers. sing. pres. 
ind. of pati, suffer, endure: see patient.) Ec- 
cles., the mark by which the absence of a preb- 
endary from choir, either by sickness or leave, 
was denoted. In either case he did not forfeit 
any of his revenue. Imp. Dict. 
patlettt (pat’let), n. Same as arming-doublet. 
ia ab ti), ado. I ; Ae 

tly (pat’li), adv. Ina pat manner; ; con- 

eyantently: Barrow, Works, II. xxvi. J 
patness (pat’nes), n. The state or quality of 
being pat; fitness; suitableness; convenience. 

The description with equal patness may suit both. 

Barrow, Works, I. xvii. 
patois (pa-two’),”. [F.,adialect, < OF. patois, 
pathoys, patrois, a native or local speech, also 
a village, < ML. as if *patrensis for patriensis, 
native, a native, < L. patria, native country: 
see patrial.} <A dialect peculiar to a district or 
locality, in use especially among the peasantry 
or uneducated classes; hence, a rustic, provin- 
cial, or barbarous form of speech. 
An Italian Jew rails at the boatmen ahead, in the Nea- 
politan patois. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 19. 


A patois, which is not properly a dialect, but rather cer- 
tain archaisms, proverbial and modes of pronun- 
ciation which maintain themselves among the unedu- 
cated side by side with the finished and universally ac- 


atina,a patria (pa’tri-i), n. 


patria 


patria potestas (pa’tri-i pd-tes’tas). 


patriarch (pa’tri-irk), n. 
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[NL., < L. patria, one’s 
native land or country; lit. fatherland, prop. 
adj. (sc. ferra, land), fem. of patrius, pertainin 
to a father,< pater, father: see paternal, father. 
In zool., habitat; the place or region inhabited 
by any animal, and to which it is indigenous. 

{ (pa‘tri-al), ». and a. i OF. patrial, 
patriel = It. patriale, adj.,< NL. *patrialis, of 
or pertaining to one’s native country, < L. 
patria, one’s native country: see patria.] I, 
n. In gram., a noun derived from the name of 
a country, and denoting an inhabitant of that 
country: as, Latin Troas, a Trojan woman; 
Latin Macedo, a Macedonian. 

IT, a. In gram., of or relating to a family, 
race, or line of descent; designating a race or 
nation: applied to a certain class of words. 

Lists of nam nal, ial, ethnic. 

Pence peed ier Philol., VII. 509. 
L.: pa- 
tria, fem. of patrius, belonging to a father (see 
patria); potestas, power, < posse, have power, 
eare.} In Rom. antiq., a father’s control and 
dominion over his children born in the com- 
lete Roman marriage, grandchildren, and other 
escendants, extending in early times to the 
power of life and death, and including the rights 
of sale into servitude, and of emancipation or 
discharge of the child from the privileges and 
charges of the family. The child had no standing be- 
fore the law under the head of private rights ; if he enter- 
ed intoa contract, the benefita were acquired not for him- 
self, but for his father. The public rights of the child, how- 
ever, remained intact, as that of voting and that of holding 
a magistracy. 

The patria potestas, so long as it lasts, gives to the father 
the complete control of the son’s actions. 

Encye. Brit., XII. 1. 
[Early mod. E. also 
patriark; < ME. patriark, patriarke = OF. pa- 
triarche, F. paitniarche = Sp. patriarca = Pg. 
patriarca, patriarcha = It. patriarca=D. G. pa- 
triarch = Sw. Dan. patriark, < LL. patriarcha, 
patriarches,< Gr. xarprdpyne, the chief of a tribe 
or race,< zarpid, lineage, a race (< zar7p, father), 
+ dpye, rule.} 1. The father and ruler of a 
family; one who governs by paternal right; 

cifically, one of the progenitors of the Isra- 
elites — Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the sons of 
Jacob; also, one of those Biblical personages 
who were heads of families before the deluge: 
the latter are termed antediluvian patriarchs. 

In that Toun dwelled Abraham the Patriark, a longe 
tyme. Mandeville, Travels, p. 65. 

And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into 
Egypt; but God was with him. a Acts vil. 9. 


And thousand pate of liuing things besides, 
Vnclean and clean ; for th’ holy Patriark 
Had of all kinds inclosed in the Ark. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il., The Ark. 


Hence—2. In subsequent Jewish. history, one 
of the heads of the Sanhedrim after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion, the patri- 
arch of the Western Jews residing in Palestine, 
that of the Eastern in Babylon.—3. In the early 
church, and in the Orthodox Greek and other 
Oriental churches, a bishop of the highest rank; 
in the Roman Catholic Church, a bishop of the 


highest rank next after the Pope. In the early 
church the highest dignity, which came in time to be 
designated as that of patriarch, belonged from time im- 
memorial, and as was believed from apostolic days, to the 
bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch— these three 
sees ranking as to dignity, precedence, and oe in 
the order named. The Council of Constantinople (A. D. 
381) gave the bishop of that see ) he Spear of rank next 
after Rome, and the Council of Chalcedon (451) confirmed 
this, decreeing that this canon conferred an equality of 
prerogatives with Rome, still leaving the latter see, how- 
ever, a higher rank. Since that time Constantinople has 
always stood at the head of the orthodox Oriental sees, 
and since the sixth cone te bishop has borne the title 
of ecumenical patriarch. e patriarchal dignity of Jeru- 
salem was not recognized till the Council of Chalcedon. 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem still 
remain the four great patriarchates of the orthodox East- 
ern Church. In 1582 Moscow was made a pear 
ranking next after these, but since 1721 the place of patri- 
arch of Moscow has been represented by the Holy Govern- 
ing Synod. Besides the orthodox Oriental | nade there 
are others, resenting the Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, 
and other ental churches, and also Latin or Roman 
Catholic titular patriarchs of the same sees. In the Ro- 
dag Catholic Church the Pope is regarded as having in 
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patriarchal (pa’tri-ir-kal), a. 


patriarchalism 


patriarchate (pa’tri-iir-kat), n. 


patriarchical 


commonly spp to the bishops of the patriarchal 

and is so used in imperial laws of the sixth century. I 
was not, however, the ninth century that it became 
strictly limited to these. Exarchs, metropolitans, and arch- 
bishops rank next after patriarchs, See catholicos. 


The Primate of all ra ioe was also Patriarch of all the 
British islands. E£. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 158. 


In correctness of speech, we are assured by Theodore 
Balsamon, the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title—the proper appellation of 
the Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being pe; of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, £. 126. 
4. One of the highest dignitaries in the Mor- 
mon Church, who pronounces the blessing of 
the church. Also called evangelist.—5. A ven- 
erable old man; hence, fi tively, any object 
of patriarchal or venerable aspect. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., fil, 1058 


He took his place once more on the bench at the inn 

door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the 
village. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 64. 
Limbo of the patriarchs. See limbo. 
(= F. patri- 
arcal = Sp. patriarcal = Pg. patriarchal = It. 
patriarcale, < NI. *patriarchalis, « LL. patri- 
archa, patriarch: see patriarch.) 1. Of or per- 
taining to a patriarch: as, patriarchal power or 
jurisdiction. 

As Rome was the mother citie of the world, so, by hu- 
mane institution, we suffered ourselves to be ranged under 

triarchall prong a8 being the most famous in the 

est. Bp. Hali, Apol. against the Brownists, xxiii. 
2. Subject to a patriarch: as, a patriarchal 
church. 

Mosul is in same for Cloth of Gold, and Silke, for fertfl- 
itie, and for the Patriarchall Sea of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians., Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 77. 
3. Pertaining to or of the nature of a patri- 
archy. 

The Patriarchal theory of society is, as I have said, the 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together by 
the authority and protection of the eldest valid male as- 
cendant, - Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 196. 
4. Resembling or characteristic of a patriarch ; 
venerable. 

The sire turns o'er wi’ larchal grace 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride. 
burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

Also patriarchic. 

atriarchal cross. See cross!.— Patriarchal dispen- 
sation, the period preceding the Mosaic Gite D, 
during which each patriarchal head of a family was the 
priest of his own household. 


pa’tri-tir-kal-izm), ». [< pa- 
triarchal + -ism.] That political condition or 
organization in which the chief authority of 
each tribe or family resides in a patriarch; pa- 
triarchy. 

There are unquestionably many assemblages of savage 
men so devoid of some of the characteristic features of 
Patriarchalism that it seems a gratuitous hypothesis to 
assume that they had passed through it. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 204. 


patriarchally (pa’tri-aér-kal-i), adv. Inthe man- 


ner of a patriarch; in accordance with patri- 
archalism. 
(=F. patriar- 
cat = Sp. pairiarcado = Pg. patriarchado = It. 
pairtarcato, < ML. patriarchatus, the condition 
of a patriarch, < LL. patriarcha, patriarch: see 
vatriarch.| 1. The office, dignity, or status of 
u patriarch; also, the period of office of @ pa- 
tniarch. 

Is not the Chiefe of them accus'd out of his owne Booke 
and his late Canons to affect a certaine unquestionable Pa- 


triarchat, independent and unsubordinate to the Crowne? | 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii 


Proclus, bishop of Cyzicum, perhaps an unsucceseful 
rival of Nestorius for the patriarchate. 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, ITI. § 137. 
2. The residence of a patriarch.— 8, The com- 
munity or province under the jurisdiction of a 
patriarch. 
In its earliest times, the Eastern Communion contained 


but two Patriarchates, Alexandria and Antioch. 
J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 21. 


4. A patriarchy or patriarchal community. 


au thought of nothing but to have great families, 
that their own relations might swell up to a patriarchate. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 706. 


it k rior to hi k triarch, Boas igh a * 

cepien language: , Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. gnq?the cardinals also take precedence of patriarchs, patriarchdomt (pa’tri-irk-dum), n. [¢ patri- 

patrelt, patrellet, ». Middle English forms of There are also three minor patriarchs inthe Roman Cath- arch + -dom.] e jurisdiction or dominion of 
poitrel}. olic Chureh — of the Indies, of Lisbon, and of Venice, The patriarch. Milton, Reformation in Eng., i. 

yg ee rtare ns come in =~ ge a ens : . 

patres conscripti apa tree kon-skrip’ti). [L. : Chilatlen ebarch ‘in imitation of a similar title given to P& archic (pa-tri-ir’kik), a. ( LL. patriarchi- 

patres, pl. of pater, father; pal ae pl. of con- the head of a Jewish patria, or group of communities. cus, «Gr. ratprapyixdéc, pertaining toa patriarch, 

scriptus, pp. of conscribere, enroll, enlist: see In general usage it was apparently first given, without < arpidpync, a patriarch: see patriarch.) Same 

foascnipt | Conscript fathers; fathers [and] definite limitation, to senior bishops or bishops of special 94 patriarchal. 


eminence. The bishops of the great patriarchal sees were 
at first called archbishops (in the older sense of that title). 
From the fourth century the title of patriarch came to be 


patriarchicalt (pa-tri-ir’ki-kal), a. 


[< patri- 
archic + -al.] me as patriarchal. 


elect: a usual title of address of the senate of 
ancient Rome. See conscript, a. 


patriarchism 
patriarchism (pa’tri-iir-kizm), n. 
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[< patriarch patricide! (pat’ri-sid), x. [= Sp. It. patricida, 


+ -ism.] Government by a patriarch or the < L. as if *patricida (the supposed orig. form of 
)y 


head of a family, who is both ruler and priest. 
patriarchship (pa’tri-irk-ship), n. [« patri- 
arch + -ship.) The office of a patriarch. 

patriarchy (pa’tri-iir-ki),». [= F. patriarchie 
= It. patriarchia, ¢ Gr. matpiapxzia, a patriarch- 
ate, ¢ marpidpyyc, & patriarch: see putriarch.) 
1. Acommunity or aggregation of related fam- 
ilies under the authority and rule of a patriarch 


parricida, @ parricide: see parricide!), < pater 
(patr-), father, + -cida, ¢ cedere, kill.) A mur- 
derer of his father. Jmp. Dict. 


patricide? (pat’ri-sid), x. [= Sp. It. patricidio, 


« L. as if *patricidium (the supposed orig. form 
of parricidium, parricide: see parricide?), < pa- 
ter (patr-), father, + -cidium, ¢ cedere, kill.] 
The murder of a father. Jmp. Dict. 


or the eldest valid male ascendant.—2. A sys- patrick (pat’rik), x. A dialectal variant of par- 


tem of government by patriarchs.—3, The com- 
munity or ecclesiastical province under the 
jurisdiction of a patriarch. 

patricht, n. A Middle English form of partridge. 
patrician! (pa-trish’an), a. and n. (Formerly 
also patritian; < F. patricien, < ML. as if *pa- 
tricianus, ¢ L. patricius (> It. Sp. ar Meee 
rarely also patritius, of the rank or dignity of 
the patres, < pater father, pl. patres, the sena- 
tors or nobles, ‘the fathers’: see patres con- 
scripti and father.) J, a. Belonging to or com- 
posed of the patres or fathers (the title of the 
senators of ancient Rome); hence, of noble 
birth; noble; senatorial; not plebeian: as, pa- 
trician families; patrician influence. 

II, ». 1. In ancient Rome, a descendant or 
reputed descendant ofone of the original citizen 
families; hence, in general, a person of noble 
birth. 

There hath been in Rome strange insurrections ; the 


people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 
Shak., Cor., iv. 8. 15. 
The plebs, like the English commons, contained families 
differing widely in rank and social position, among them 
those families which, as soon as an artificial barrier broke 
down, joined with the patricians to form the new nobility. 
Encyc. Brit., XVII. 526. 
2. Under the later Roman empire, a title or dig- 
nity conferred by the emperor, often upon per- 
sons of plebeian blood, or even upon foreigners. 
It was frequently given to propitiate the good will of a 
powerful chief. The title was conferred by Pope Stephen 


on Pepin the Short, and was assumed by certain rulers, as 
Charlemagne. 


Some worthy Duke or Patritian of Venice . . . had beene 
some benefactor to the Towne. Coryat, Crudities, I. 152. 
No kings of Angles or Saxons ruled by an Imperial com- 
mission; none bore the title of Consul or Patrician of the 
ancient Commonwealth. 
E. A. Freeman, Norm. Congq., V. 229. 
3. A member of an influential class in certain 
German and Swiss cities in the middle ages.—4. 
One who is familiar with the works of the early 
fathers of the Christian church. Coleridge. 
{Rare.] 


patricot (pat’ri-k6), n. 


patrimonial sno we a. 


tridge. 
[Thieves’ slang.] A 
hedge-priest or orator among gipsies and beg- 
gars. Also patercove. 

Alm. A supercilious rogue! he looks as if 

He were the patrico —— 
Had. Or archpriest of Canters. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1. 


A Patrico amongst Beggars is their priest, euery hedge 
beeing his parish, euery wandring harlot and rogue his 
parishioners. Dekker, Belman of London (ed. 1608), sig. C. 3 
f— F, patri- 
monial = Sp. Pg. patrimonial = It. patrimoniale, 
« L. patrimonialis, pertaining to a patrimony, 
< patrimonium, patrimony: see patrimony.) 
Pertaining to a patrimony; inherited from an 
ancestor or ancestors: as, a patrimonial estate. 

He that saw 
His patrimonial timber cast its leaf 
Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 
Cowper, Task, fii. 752. 


Patrimonial or hereditary jurisdiction, that jurisdic- 
tion which a person exercises over others by right of in- 
heritance, or as owner of an estate. 


patriotism (pa’tri- or pat’ri-ot-izm), 2. 


Patripassian (pa-tri-pas’i-an), 7. 


Patripassianism {ALE Sadik re tas n. 


patrol 


{< F. 
patriotisme = Sp. Pg. patriotismo = It. patriot- 
tismo = D. G. patriotismus = Sw. patriotism = 
Dan. patriotisme; as patriot + -ism.) 1. Love 
of one’s country; the passion which moves a 

erson to serve his country, either in defending 
it from invasion or in protecting its rights and 
maintaining its laws and institutions. 

Being loud and vehement, either against a court or for 
a court, is no proof of patriotism. . .. Where the heart is 


right, there is true patriviism. 
Bp. Berkeley, Maxims, Nos. 2 and 32. 


All civic virtues, all the heroism and self-sacrifice of 
patriotism, spring ultimately from the habit men acquire 
of regarding their nation as a great organic whole, identi- 
fying themselves with its fortunes in the past as in the 
preent, and looking forward anxiously to its future des- 

ies. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii 
2. Love of country embodied or personified ; 
patriots collectively. 

Aristocratism rolls in ita carriage, while Patriotism can- 
not trail its cannon. C 
passianus (see def.), « L. pater (patr-), father, 
+ pati, pp. passus, suffer, endure: see patient, 
Hasson} A Monarchian who denied the dis- 
tinction of three persons in one God, and held 
that there is only one divine Person, who in his 
eternal nature was termed the Father, but in 
his incarnation the Son, and who suffered in 
the passion asthe Son. The term is said to oc- 
cur first in literature in a treatise of Tertul- 
lian, about A. D. 200. Compare Sabellian. 

[< 


Patripassian + -ism.] e doctrines peculiar 


to the Patripassians. 
patrist (pa’trist),. [< L. pater (patr-), father, 
+ -ist.] One who is versed in the lives or 


patrimonially (pat-ri-m6’ni-al-i), adv. By way 
of patrimony; by inheritance. 
patrimony (pat’ri-m6-ni), 2. [= F. patrimoine 


= Sp. Pg. It. patrimonio, < L. patrimonium, a 
pers estate or inheritance, < pater ( patr-) = 
. father: see father.] 1. Aright or an estate 

inherited from one’s ancestors; property fall- 
ing to a person on the death of his father; 
heritage. 

I pray you stand, good father, to me now; 

Give me Bianca for my patrimony 


patristic (pa-tris’tik), a. 


patristical (pa-tris’ti-kal), a. 
patristically (pa-tris’ti-kal-i), adv. 


works of the fathers of the Christian church. 
[< F. patristique ; as 
patrist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the fathers 
of the Christian church: as, patristic theology ; 
patristic writings. 

{< patristic + 
-al.] Same as patristic. 

In a pa- 


Shak., T. of the 8., iv. 4.22. tristic manner; after the manner of the Chris- 


A gem but worth a private pany 
Is nothing ; we will eat such at a meal. 
B. Jonson, Volpone, fii. 6. 
A patrimony which neither kings nor potentates can 
bequeath to their offspring. 
D. Webster, Speech at Concord, Sept. 30, 1834. 


2. Achurch estate or revenue; the endowment 
of a church or religious house, 


patristicism (p4-tris’ti-sizm), n. 


Patrician? (pa-trish’an), n. [< Patricius (see patriot (pa’tri-ot or pat’ri-ot), n.anda. [< F. 


tian fathers. 

[< patristic 
+ -ism.] The doctrines or mode of thought of 
the fathers of the church; patristic thought or 
literature. 

Patristicism, or the science of the fathers, was thus es- 
sentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con- 
tain all knowledge permitted to man. 

J. W. Draper, Hist. Intellectual Development of Europe, x. 


def.) + -an.} A member of a Christian body, 
propa of the fifth century, followers of one 

atricius, who held dualistic doctrines. 
patricianhood (p4-trish’an-hid), n. [< patri- 
cian| + -hood.]_ 1. The quality or character of 
® patrician; nobility of birth. 

In Virginia, with its headquarters at Richmond, there 
was a good deal of ancestral patricianhood. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 142. 
2. Patricians collectively; the nobility; the 
body of those claiming honor from their de- 
scent. [Rare in both uses. ] 
patricianism (pa-trish’an-izm), ». [< patri- 
cian1 + -igsm.] Claim to honor and preference 
on the score of noble descent; the doctrine of 
inequality of birth. 

Simple manhood is to have a chance to play his stake 
against Fortune with honest dice, uncogged by those 
three hoary sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism, and 
Priestcraft. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 230. 
patriciate (pa-trish’i-at), n. [« L. patriciatus, 
the rank or dignity of a patrician,< patricius, & 
patrician: see patrician!.] 1. The dignity or 
position of a patrician, in any sense of that 
word. 

The nobility of office and what I may perhaps call the 
nobility of elder settlement, such as that of the Roman 

rictate, are only two ways out of many in which certain 
amilies have risen to hereditary preéminence over their 
fellows. E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 309. 
2. Patricians collectively; the patrician order; 
the aristocracy. 

While the privileges of the old pafriciate rested on law, or 
perhaps rather on immemorial custom, the privileges of 
the new nobility rested wholly on a sentiment of which 
men could remember the beginning. 

Encye. Brit., XVIT. 526, 
3. The period during which the holder enjoyed 
the dignity of patrician. 

We hold that this was the villa near Salena where the 


of Odoacer. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 145. 


patricida] (pat’ri-si-dal), a. 
Relating to patricide; parricidal. Imp. Dict. 


patristics (pa-tris’tiks), ». [Pl. of patristic: 


patriotic (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’ik), a. 


pale = Sp. Pg. patriota =It. patriotto=D. 
. Sw. Dan. patriot, one who loves his country, 
« ML. patriota, < Gr. watpioryc, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, < warpid, a race ee matp.oc, from the 
forefathers, hereditary), < tat7p = L. pater = 
E. father: see father.] I, ». A person who 
loves his country, and zealously supports and 
defends it and its interests. 

There are times and seasons when the best patriots are 
willing to withdraw their hands from the commonwealth, 


as Phocion in his latter days was observed to decline the 
management of affairs. Dryden, King Arthur, Ded. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. 
Goldsmith, Traveller, 1. 78. 


patrizatet, v. 4. 


see -ics.] That department of study which is 

occupied with the doctrines and writings of the 

fathers of the Christian chureh. Also called 

patrology. 

[< LL. patrizatus, pp. of pa- 

trizare, patrissare, imitate one’s father, < L. 
ater, father: see father.] To imitate one’s 
ather. 

In testimony of his true affection to the dead father in 
his living son, this gentleman [Waterhouse] is thought to 
have penned that most judicious and elegant Epistle, and 
 agrones it to the young Earl [Essex], conjuring him by 

e cogent arguments of example and rule to patrizate. 

, Worthies, Hertfordshire, II. 45. 


II. a. Patriotic; devoted to the welfare of patrocinatet (pa-tros’i-nat), v. % [< L. patro- 


one’s country: as, patriot zeal. 


Ah, let not Britons doubt their social aim, 

Whose ardent bosoms catch this ancient fire! 
Cold interest melts before the vivid flame, 

And patriot ardours but with life expire! 

Shenstone, Elegies, il. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task. 
Cowper, Task, ii. 217. 

{= F. pa- 
triotique = Sp. patridtico = Pg. patriotico = 
It. patriottico, patriotic, < ML. patrioticus, < Gr. 
matpitikdc, pertaining to descent or race, or 
to a fellow-countryman, ¢ tartpiorgc, a fellow- 
countryman: see patriot.}] 1. Full of patriot- 
ism; actuated by the love of country.—2. In- 
spired by the love of one’s country; directed 
to the public safety and welfare. 

O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 

That stream'd through Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 


patrocinyt (pa-tros’i-ni), n. 


cinatus, BP: of patrocinart (> It. patrocinare = 
Pg. Sp. Pr. patrocinar=F. patrociner), protect, 
defend, support, < patrocinium, protection, de- 
fense, patronage: see patrociny.] To patron- 
ize; countenance. 

Unless faith be kept within {ts own latitude, and not 
called out to patrocinate every leas necessary opinion, . . . 
there is no way in the world to satisfy unlearned persons 
in the choice of their religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), IL. 299. 


patrocinationt (pi-tros-i-na’shon), ». [< L.as 


if *patrocinatio(n-), < patrocinari, protect: see 
patrocinate.} Countenance; support; patron- 
age. 
Those shameless libels, those patrocinations of treason. 
Bp. Hall, St. Paul’s Combat, i. 
) (= Sp. Pp Se It. 
patrocinio, < L. patrocinium, protection, patron- 
age, < patronus, a protector, a patron: see pa- 
tron.) Patrocination. 


"Tis a vain religion which gives patrociny to wickedness. 
Waterhouse, Apology (1653), p. 240. 


Burns, Cottar’s Saturday Night. patrol (pa-trdl’), v.; pret. and pp. patrolled, ppr. 
deposed Emperor Nepos = slain, during the patriciate patriotical (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’i-kal),a. [< pa- 


triotic + -al.] Same as patriotic. [Rare.] 


[< patricide + -al.] patriotically (pa-tri- or pat-ri-ot’i-kgl-i), adv. 


In a patriotic manner. 


atrolling. [= D. patrouilleren = G. patroutl- 
iren = Sw. patrullera = Dan. patroliere, ¢ 
F. patrouiller = Sp. patrullar = Pg. patrul- 
har = It. pattugliare, patrol; the same word 


patrol 


as F. patrouiller, paddle or dabble in the wa- 
ter, paw, paw about, OF. patrouiller, also 
without the unorig. medial r, patouiller, pa- 
toiller, F'. dial. patoiller, patrouiller (also with 
diff. term., patoquer, patrouquer, patriquer, pa- 
touger), paddle or dabble in water, begrime, be- 
smear, = Sp. patullar, paddle or wade through 
mud (whence appar. in camp use the exten- 
sion of the word to ‘patrol’ in general); with 
a dim. term. F. -ouill-er, etc., of freq. force, < 
OF. pate, patte, F. patte (= Sp. Pg. pata), the 
paw or foot of a beast or bird, in vulgar use 
also the hand of a person, ete. Cf. G. patsche, 
an instrument for striking, the hand, also a 
ae mire, patsch-fuss, a webfoot, web-footed 
ird, patschen, strike, tap, dabble, waddle, 
splash, dial. patzen, strike, pat (but prob. not 
related to E. pat: see pati). The D. poot 
= MLG. LG. pote = G. pfote = Dan. pote, 
paw, belongs with E. paw: see paw}. It is un- 
certain whether the verb or the noun precedes 
in E. use: see the noun.] JI, intrans. 1. To 
go the rounds in a camp or garrison; march 
about in order to check disorder or irregular- 
ities, as a guard. 
These out-guards of the mind are sent abroad, 
And still patroling beat the neighbouring road. 
Str R. Blackmore, Creation, vi. 
To go the rounds in a city, as a body of po- 
ce. 

Il. trans. To perambulate or traverse in all 
directions, as a patrol ina camp, garrison, town, 
harbor, etc., for the purpose of watching, guard- 
ing, or protecting; go over or through in all di- 
rections as a patrolman. 

The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the 


favorite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, 
who had been heard several! times of late patrolling the 
country. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 443. 


This intervening country was patrolled by squadrons of 
cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress. 


Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 8. 
patrol (pa-trol’), ». [Formerly also patrole ; = 
D. patroelje = d. patrolle = Sw. patrull = Dan. 
patrol, < OF. patrouille, patouille, F. patrouille 
= Sp. patrulla = Pg. patrulha = It. pattuglia, a 
patrol: see patrol, of 1. A walking or march- 
ing round, as in @ camp, garrison, town, or other 
place, in order to watch and protect it. 

And the sheriffs, mounted ‘‘alla capparisonée,” with their 
blue coat attendance, rode the pelroville [read patrouzlle| 
about the city almost all night, and no one attempted to 
make a bonfire. North, Examen, p. 580. 
2. The guard or persons who thus go the rounds; 
specifically, a police constable whose duty it 
is to perambulate a ‘“‘beat” or district for a 
certain number of hours, for the protection 
of life and property, and the preservation of 
the peace; also, such constables collectively. 
_ atrols. See fank!.—Horse-patrol Same 


as mounted patrol.— Mounted patrol, an armed man ora 
body of armed men performing patrol duty on horseback. 


patrollotism (pa-tr6l’ot-izm), n. [< F. patrouil- 
lotisme, < patrouille, patrol, + dim. -ot + -isme, 
EK. -ism.] Asystem of military police or patrol. 
(Rare. ] 

The caricaturist promulgates his emblematic tablature : 
Le Patrouillotisme chassant le Patriotisme, Patriotism 
driven out by Patrollotism. Carlyle, French Rev., I. vii. 1. 
patrolman (p4-trol’man), .; pl. patrolmen 
(-men). 1. A member of the police force of a 
town or city who patrols a certain ‘‘beat”; one 
of the patrol; a policeman; ee in 
some large cities of the United States, a mem- 
ber of the principal body of the police force 
ranking below a roundsman. 

The patrolman expressed a preference for a promenade 
with us. Harper's Mag., VIII. 627. 
Hence—2. One who goes over a certain course 
examining something, as the condition of an 
electric circuit. 

The chief lineman should have under his care all pole 
lines and outside construction of all kinds. . . . He should 
also have charge of the carbon-setters and arc-patrolmen. 

Electric Rev. (Amer.), XVI. 16. 
patrol (pa-trol’6-ji), n. Same as patristics. 
patron (pa’tron or pat’ron), n. anda. [< ME. 
patron, patroun, a patron, defender, also a pat- 
tern (see pattern), < OF. patron, F. patron, a 
patron, protector, master, captain, skipper, etc., 
also a pattern, model, = Sp. patrono, patron, & 
patron, also a pattern, = Pg. patrono = It. pa- 
trono, padrone, @ patron, master, etc. (see pa- 
drone), = D. patroon = G. patrone = Sw. Dan. 
patron, a patron, < L. patronus, a protector, pa- 
tron (of individuals, or of cities or provinces), 
also a defender in a court of law, an advocate, 
pleader, etc., in ML. an example, also a pattern, 
model, < pater (patr-), father: see father. Cf. 


patron (pa’tron or pat’ron), v. t. 


patronage (pat’ron-aj or pa’tron-aj), n. 
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patroon, padrone, and pattern, doublets of pa- 
tron.) J, n. 1. One who holds a relation of su- 
periority and service analogous to that of a 
father; hence, a protector. 

I shal] be brief and plain. All what my father, 


This country’s patron, hath discours’d is true. 
Beau. and Fl., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 
Specifically —(a) Among the Romans, a master who had 
freed his slave, or a father who had emancipated his child, 
and retained some rights over him after his emancipa- 
tion — those who succeeded to the master or father, as the 
case might be, usually becoming the patrons in his place. 
(6) A Roman of distinction under whose protection an- 
other, called the client, placed himself. 
It is the client’s duty 
- To wait upon his patron. 
Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 
(c) In Gr. antig., an advocate or pleader; a guardian; an 
official or legal intermediary. 

At Athens... domiciled strangers — metceci— were 
subject to a small stranger's tax, had heavier pecuniary 
burdens than the native citizen, were required to serve in 
the army and navy, and needed a patron for the transaction 
of legal business. Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 63. 


2. One who protects, countenances, supports, 
or encourages a person or a work; an encour- 
ager, protector, or favorer: as, a patron of the 
fine arts. 


He is the pyes patroun and putteth it in hire ere, 
That there the thorne is thikkest to buylden and brede. 
Piers Plowman (B), xii. 227. 


Books such as are worthy the name of books ought to 
have no patrons but truth and reason. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 36. 


Hugh was a patron of learned men, and a founder of 
monasteries. ubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 180. 
3. A special guardian or protector; a saint 
whose special care is invoked, and who is re- 
garded as a special guardian: as, St. Crispin, 
the patron (or patron saint) of shoemakers. 

St. Nicholas was deemed the patron of children in gen- 
eral, but much more particularly of all schoolboys, amongst 
whom the 6th of December (the saint's festival) used to be 
a very great holy day, for more than one reason. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers, III. iL. 215. 
4. Eccles., one who has the right to present a 
clergyman to an ecclesiastical living, or to other 


preferment; the person who has the gift and Patronate (pa'tron-at or pat’ron-at), n. 


disposition of a benefice. See patronage, 3. 


In 1253, however, he [Innocent IV.} recognised in the 
fullest way the rights of patrons, and undertook to abstain 
from all usurped provisions. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 384. 
5. A master; a host or landlord. 


Half-a-dozen little boys carried it to the inn, where I 
had to explain to the patron, In my best Spanish, that we 
wanted a carriage to Bo to the baths, 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbean, I. x. 
6+. The master or captain of a galley or other 
vessel; the officer in command of a ship. 

A good new shippe whiche mad never Jorney a fore of 
viij Ctunne. The name of the Patrone was callyd Thomas 
Dodo. Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 15. 


The... great master sent one of his galliasses, whose 
patron was called messire Boniface. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 76, 
7+. A cartridge-case, a small cylinder of lea- 
ther, wood, or metal: same as bandoleer, 3; by 
extension, a larger case for ee 
cartridges. Cat. Spec. Ex. 8S. K., 1862, 

— 8+. A pattern; a model; an example. 
pattern. 


See 


Trewly she 
Was her cheef patron of beaute. 
Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 910. 


Ther wasse dewly proved jij. quarteris of brod clothe 
convayed in peces, as hit spore h by patrons of blacke 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 321. 


Patrons of Husbandry, an association of American agri- 
culturists, commonly known as Grangers. See grange, 4. 


II. a. Chosen as patron; supposed to act as 
patron; tutelary: as, a patron saint. 
[< patron, n.] 
To treat, conduct, or manage as @ patron; pa- 
tronize. 


A good cause needs not to be patron’d by passion. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, {. 5. 


Skinner, .. . an undistinguished person of Oxford, pa- 
troned by Dorset. A. W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 


[< F. 


patronage = Fe. patronage = \t. patronaggio, 


patronage, < patronaticum, homage or ser- 
vice due to a patron, < L. patronus, a patron: 
see patron.] 1. The position of or the aid af- 


forded by a patron; the countenance or sup- 
port of a patron or of patrons: often used in 
the sense of countenance or favor shown in 
a@ patronizing or superciliously condescending 
way. 

If there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised enone her simple neighbors, it 


was never regarded as more than a natural emphasis of 
her undoubted San to precedence. 


Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 61. 


patronal (pa’tron-al or pat’ron-al), a. 


patro: 


patronizer (pa 


patronizer 


When Addison began his reign . . . his palace was But- 
ton’s, opposite Will’s. Button had been a servant in the 
Countess of Warwick's family, who under the tpt ahd 
of Addison kept a coffee house on the south side of Rus- 
sel-Street. Thackeray, English Humourists, p. 190. 


2. Guardianship, as of a saint. 


Among the Roman Catholicks every vessel is recom- 
mended to the patronage of some particular —_ ie 
ison, 


3. The right of presentation to a church or ec- 


clesiastical benefice. Ecclesiastical patronage is re- 
stricted to endowed and established churches. It was 
abolished in the Church of Scotland in 1874, but still pre- 
vails almost universally in the Church of England. 


Let me add, the contiguity of five or six Mannors, the 
tronage of the livings about it, and, what is none of the 

east advantages, a good neighborhood. 
Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 7. 


4, The control of appointments to positions in 
the public service ; also, the offices so controlled. 


He (the President of the United States] has . . . the ex- 
clusive control of the administration of the government, 
with the vast patronage and influence appertaining to the 
distribution of its honors and emoluments: a patronage 
80 great as to make the election of the President the rally- 
ing point of the two great ganas that divide the country. 

ohn C. Calhoun, Works, I. 220. 


The senators of each State divided their patronage to 
suit themselves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election 
and bribing voters for the next. N. A. Rev., CXLII. 577. 


Armas of patronage, in her., arms added by governors of 
provinces, lords of the manor, patrons of benefices, etc., 
to their family arms, as a token of superiority, right, or 
jurisdiction. 


patronaget (pat’ron-aj or pa’tron-aj), v.t. [< 


patronage, n.] To patronize or support; main- 
tain; make good. 

Win. And am not I a prelate of the church? 

Glou. Yes, a8 an outlaw in a castle keeps 

And useth it to patronage his theft. 
Shak., 1 Hen. V1, iif 1. 48. 

(< LL. 
patronalis, pertaining to a patron, < L. patro- 
2us, &@ patron: see patron.) Acting the part of 
a patron; protecting; favoring. [Rare.] 

Their penates and patronal gods might be called forth 
by charms. Sir 7. Browne, Vulg. Err. 
[= F. 
patronat = Sp. patronato, patronazgo = Pg. 
patronado, patronato, patronao = It. patronato 
= D. patronaat = G. Sw. Dan. patronat, < LL. 
patronatus, the quality or condition of a pa- 
tron, patronship, < L. patronus, a patron, a pro- 
tector: see patron.] The right or duty of a 
patron. Westminster Rev. (Rare. ] 


patroness (pa’tron-es or pat’ron-es), n. [< ME. 


patrones, patronyse, « OF. patronesse, F. patron- 
nesse, < ML. patronissa, a female patron, fem. 
of L. patronus, patron: see patron.) Afemale 
patron. 


Mistress Wilkinson was ‘‘a godly matron and . . . sin- 
gular patroness to the good saints of God and learned bish- 


ops, 
Foxe, quoted in J. Bradford's Letters (Parker sa 1858), 
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She ... was ever their sure refuge and support, their 
kind and merciful patroness and friend. 
Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, I. vi. 


0.4732, patronization (pa’tron- or pat‘ron-i-za’shon), 


n. [< patronize + -ation.) The act of patron- 
ne pe Also spelled patronisation. 
are. 


@ (pa’tron-iz or pat’ron-iz), v. ¢.; pret. 
and pp. patronized, ppr. patronizing. [« F. pa- 
troniser, be a patron; as patron + -ize.) 1. 
To act as patron toward; give support or coun- 
tenance to; favor; assist: as, to patronize an 
undertaking; to patronize an opinion. 
The great Addison began to patronize the notion. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, {. 21. 


Patronizing a ready-made clothing establishment, he 
had exchanged hisvelvet doublet and sable cloak, with the 
richly-worked band under his chin, for a white collar and 


cravat, coat, vest, and pantaloons., 


Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 


2. To assume the air of a patron toward; no- 
tice in a superciliously condescending way. 
Spruce... had a weakness for the aristocracy, who, 


knowing his graceful infirmity, patronized him with con- 
descending dexterity. Disraeli, 8ybil, 1. 2. 
And patronizes the learned author in a book-notice. 
The Century, XX VI. 285. 
3. To ascribe to a po as patron or the re- 
sponsible party. [Rare.] 

For all the king’s royal bounty amongst them, mentioned 
in my former, they patronized upon the queen debts to the 
amount of above £19,000. 

Court and Times of Charles I., L. 188. 

Also spelled patronise. 

tron- or pat’ron-i-zér), ». One 
who patronizes; one who supports, counte- 
nances, or favors; a patron. Also spelled pa- 
troniser. 


patronizer 


Phyodexius, that vain-glorious patronizer of dissensions 
and erroneous doctrines. 
P. Skelton, Deism Revealed, viii. 


patronizing (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing), p. a. 
Betokening the condescension of a patron; con- 
descendingly or superciliously favorable: as, a 
patronizing smile. Also spelled patronising. 

patronizingly (pa’tron- or pat’ron-i-zing-li), 
adv. With the condescension or air of a pa- 
Hone condescendingly. Also spelled putronis- 
ingly. 

patronless (pa’tron- or pat’ron-les), a. 
tron + iS Destitute of a patron. 


The Arta and Sciences must not be left patronless. 
Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, iL § 1. 


patronomatology (pat-ro-nom-a-tol’6-ji), n. [< 
Gr. tatip (narp-), father, + évoua(T-), name, 
+ -Aoyia, < Aéyetv, speak: see ology. Cf. onoma- 
tology.) The branch of study which is concerned 
with personal names and their origins. 

patronymic (pat-ré-nim’ik), a. and n. [= F. 
patronymique = Sp. patronimico = Pg. It. pa- 
tronimico, ¢ LL. patronymicus, ¢ Gr. maTpwvout- 
xé¢, pertaining to one’s father’s name, ¢ zarfp 
(tarp-), father, + dvoua, dvuua, aname. Cf. met- 
ronymic.) I, a. Derived from or constituting 
the name of a father or ancestor. 

II, ». A name derived from that of parents 
or ancestors: as, Tydides, the son of Tydeus; 
Pelides, the son of Peleus; Fitzcilliam, the son 
of William; Williamson, the son of William; 
Pavlovitch, the son of Paul; Macdonald, the son 
of Donald; in general use, a family name; a 
surname. The usual Anglo-Saxon patronymic 
ending was -ing (see -ing3). 

We miss the austere republican simplicity which thought 


the ordinary citizen sufficiently commemorated after death 
by the bare recurd of his name, patronymic, and deme on 
8 


[< pa- 


tombstone. C. 7. Newton, Art and Archeol., p. 204. 
patronymical eer ate), a. [< patro- 
nymic + -al.] Same as patronymic. 


patroon (pa-trin’),. [« D. patroon, a protec- 
tor, patron: see patron.] One who received a 
grant of a certain tract of land and manorial 
privileges, with the right to entail, under the 
old Dutch governments of New York and New 
Jersey. The privileges of the patroons were finally ex- 


tinguished about 1850, as a result of the efforts of the 
Antirent party. 


He that within four years would plant a colony of fifty 
souls became lord of the manor, or patroon. 
Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., TI. 281. 
Patroons were originally members of the West India 
Company, and, on certain conditions as to colonizing, en- 
joyed semi-feudal rights over their purchased territory. 
The Nation, Jan. 8, 1886. 


patroonship (pi-trin’ship), n. [< patroon + 
-ship.] The privileges or position of a pa- 
troon. 

The good Oloffe indulged in magnificent dreams of for- 


eign conquest and great patron aiie in the wilderness. 
Ireing, Knickerbocker, p. 143. 


Pattalorhynchian, n. Same as Passalorhyn- 
chite. 
patte (pat), ». [F., a paw, foot, flap: see pa- 


trol.) 1. costume, @ narrow band of stuff 
Bpplee to a garment, whether for utility, as 
when it retains in place a belt or sash, or for 
mere decoration. Pattes are sometimes used 
to set off arich application of any sort, as a 
jewel.—2. A small strap or band used in tail- 
oring and dressmaking for holding together 
two parts of a garment which just meet and do 
not overlap. ‘The patte may have a button at 
each end, or a button and a buttonhole, ete. 
patté, pattée (pa-ta’), a. [Also patée, patty; 
< OF. patte, 
broad - pawed, 
broad - footed, 
in her. pattée, 
< patte, paw: 
see patte.} In 
her., spreading 
toward the ex- 
tremity; inthe 
case of a cross, eye each of its arms spread- 
ing or dovetail-shaped. Also furmé, formy. See 
also cut under cross}. 
A cross pate is n cross small at the centre and widening 
towards the extremes. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), L118 
pattemar (pat’e-miir), n. See patamar. 
patten!+, x. An obsolete form of paten), 
patten? (pat’en), ». [Formerly also pattin, pat- 

tine, paten; early mod. E. pateyn, < ME. paten, < 
OF. patin, a clog, footstall of a pillar (F. patin, 
a clog, a skate), < pate, F. patie, a paw, foot: see 
patte, pawi,] 1, In building: (a) The base of 


Cross patté fitché. Cross patté or 


forméd. 


pattened (pat’end), a. 


patter! (pat’ér), v. 


patter! (pat’ér), n. 
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(b) The sole for the foun- 
(ct) The sill in a timber- 
framing. Also written 
patand, patin.—2. A 
shoe with a thick wooden 


sole; a clog. From the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a peculiar device was 
used for the same purpose, 
formed of an iron ring with 
two or more uprights, sup- 
area porting a wooden sole which 

Form of Patten, used about wag thus lifted several inches 
i abovetheground. This ringed 

seit has been used in England until a recent time, but 

as been little known in the United States. 


Se, so she goth on patens faire and fete. 
Court of Love, 1. 1087. 

She up with her pattens, and beat out their brains. 

Farmer's Old Wve (Child's Ballads, VIII. 258). 
You make no more haste now than a beggar upon pat- 
tens. B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. L 
The Patten now supports each frugal Dame, 
Which from the blue ey'd Patty takes the name. 
Gay, Trivia, i. 281. 

Women went clicking along the pavement in pattens, 

Dickens, David Coppertield, lx. 
3. Astilt. [Prov. Eng.] 

Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 
syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 
flete with latchettes, and therwith performe theyr iorneys 
with great celeritie. 

k. Eden, tr. of Sigismundus Liberus (First Books on 
(America, ed. Arber, p. 325). 
To run on pattenst, to clatter: said of the tongue. 


Stil hir tounge on pattens ran, 
Though many blowes she caught. 


a column or pillar. 
dation of a wall. 


ee 


Taming of a Shrew (Child's Ballads, VIII. 186). patterer (pat’ér-ér), n. 
patten? (pat’en), r. 4. 


[< patten2, n.] Togoon 
pattens. Dickens, Bleak House, xxvii. [Rare. 
[< patten2, n., + -ed2, 
Wearing pattens or clogs. 

Wherever they went, some pattened girl stopped to cour- 
tesy. Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, xxiii. 
[Freq. of patl. Cf. patilel, 
paddle1,] J, intrans. 1. To make a quick suc- 
cession of small sounds by striking against the 
eroune orany object: as, the patiering of rain- 

rops on a roof. 

Then — all at once the air was still, 


And showers of hailstones pattered round. 
Word Poems of the Fancy, iif 


Only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. 
Tennyson, In Memoriam, xi. 
2. To move with quick steps, making a succes- 
sion of small sounds; hence, to make a succes- 
sion of small sounds resembling those of short 
quick steps or of falling rain or hailstones. 


Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you. 
Tennyson, The Grandmother. 


Only the pattering aspen 
Made a sound of growing rain. 
. Lowell, Singing Leaves. 
II. trans. To cause to strike or beat in drops; 
spatter. [Rare.] 
And patter the water about the boat. 
J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st. 19. 
[< patter], v.] A quick 
succession of small sounds: as, the patter of 
rain or hail; the patter of little feet. 


patter? (pat’ér), v. [< late ME. patren, < *pater, 


< OF. pater, short for ML. paternoster, F. pate- 
nétre, the Lord’s Prayer; in allusion to the low 
indistinct repetition of this prayer in churches: 
see paternoster. But prob. 1n part a particular 
use of patter! seh paar 0nd) I, intrans. 1, 
To repeat the Lord’s Prayer; hence, generally, 
to pray. 

But when men are wealthy, & wel at their ease, while 
our tung pattereth vpon our praiers a pace : good God, how 
many mad waies our minde wandereth the while! 

Str T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 44. 
2. Totalk; especially, to talk glibly or rapidly, 
as a cheap John in disposing of his wares. 
{Slang. ] 

Your characters . . . make too much use of the gob-box; 
they patter too much; . . . thereis nothing in whole pages 


but mere chat and dialogue. 
Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, £ 
O, yes! T gives'em a good history of what I has to sell; 
pattera, as you call it; a man that can’t isn’t fit for the 
streets. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 15, 
The fishermen had gathered abont a third, who sold 


cheap and tawdry ornaments, but who could patter. 
Harper's Mag., LA XVII. 9651. 
3. To repeat something again and again ina 
rapid or mumbling way; mumble; mutter. 
Ever he patred on theyr names faste, 
That le had them In ordre at the laste. 


How the Plowman lerned his Paternoster (Hazlitt’s Early 
[Pop. Poetry, I. 215). 


patter? (pat’ér), n. 


pattern (pat’érn), n. 


pattern 


Il, trans. To repeat rapidly or often, espe- 
cially in a hurried, mumbling way; repeat hur- 
riedly and monotonously; mumble; mutter: 
as, to patter prayers. 

Thousands, while the priest pattereth St. John's gospel 
in Latin over their heads, cross themselves with, I trow, a 


legion of crosses. 
Tyndale, Ans, to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 6L 
Pipe peat eal with oe Clare 
ay your 8, and patter prayer — 
I gallop to the host. Scott, Marmion, vi. 27. 


To patter flash, to talk slang; speak the language of 


thieves. (Slang. ] 

[< patter2,v.] 1. Talk, es- 
peciall glib or fluent talk; the oratory of a 
cheap John in disposing of his wares. 

Two, who dealt in china, as if to make up for their poor 
ee threw cups and saucers recklessly into the air, 

reaking them with great clatter. 
Harper's Mag., LX XVII. 961. 
2. Gossip; chatter. 

She rather looked forward to meeting some of them, to 
have a good patter with them, and see if she had that ex- 
traordinary comical patois for which she was once fa- 
mous— the Romany of Australia. 

. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, lxii. 
3. The dialect or patois of a class; slang; cant: 
as, gipsies’ patter; thieves’ patter. (Colloq. or 
slang. 


patees (pat’ér), ». 2. [Australian.] To eat. 


The aboriginal adding however the question ‘‘ You pat- 
ter potehuni?” ‘‘Yohi,” said John, rather doubtful. for he 
is not sure how his stomach will agree with the strange 
meat. A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, 1. 236. 


patteran (pat’ér-an), x. In Gipsies’ cant, a trail 


marked by handfuls ofgrass dropped atintervals. 

One who patters; spe- 
cifically, one who endeavors to sell his wares 
by long harangues in the public thoroughfares. 
(Slang. ] 

I have no doubt that there are always at least 20 stand- 
ing patterers — sometimes they are ed “boardmen ”"— 
at work in London. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 235, 


Running patterer, 2 professional hawker of “last dying 
speeches,” “ confessions,” “ extras,” “second editions” of 
newspapers, etc., who describes the contents of his papers 
as he goes rapidly along. [Thieves’ slang, London. } 
{Early mod. E. paterne, 
patten; a later form of patron (cf. apron, pron. 
as if spelled apern): see patron.) 1. An origi- 
nal or model proposed for imitation; an arche- 
type; an exemplar; that which is to be copied 
or imitated: as, the pattern of a machine. See 
pattern-maker. 
I will be the pattern of all patience ; I will say nothing. 
ae Shak., Lear, fii. 2. 37. 


I think you are a truly worthy gentleman, 
A pattern and a pride to the age you live in. 
Beau, and Fi., Knight of Malta, fil. 4. 
T have not only been a Mold but a Pattern for you, and 
a Model for you. Congreve, Way of the World, v. 4. 
I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter. 

Junius, Letters, xili., To the Duke of Grafton. 
Henee—2, A sufficient quantity to make a com- 
plete article from: as, a pattern of dress-ma- 
terial.— 3+. Something resembling something 
else; hence, a precedent. : 

Well could I bear that England had this praise, 
80 we could find some pattern of our shame. 
Shak., K. John, fii. 4. 16. 
4+. Something made after a model; a copy. 


Where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the ex- 
press similitude of hell, and the rebels themselves are the 
very figures of fiends and devils, and their captain the 
ungracious pattern of Lucifer and Satan, ara of dark- 
ness. Book of Homilies (1573). 
5. A part showing the figure or quality of the 
whole; a specimen; a sample. 

A ee sends to my shop for a aged of stuff; if 
he like it, he compares the pattern with the whole pee 
and probably we bargain. wit. 
6+. An instance; an example; emphatically, a 
model example. 

What God did command touching Canaan concerneth 


not us otherwise than as a fearful patiern of his just dis- 
pleasure against sinful nations. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this patiern of thy butcheries, 
Shak., Rich. III., 1. 2 54. 
7. A design or figure corresponding in outline 
to an object that is to be fabricated, and serv- 
ing as a guide for determining its exact shape 
and dimensions; in molding, the counterpart 
of a casting in wood or metal, from which the 
mold in the sand is made.— 8, In numis., a spe- 
cimen struck in metal by the mint as a model 
or sample for a proposed coin, but not ulti- 


mately adopted for the currency. Thus, the 
Gothic crown of Queen Victoria, struck as a model for a 
crown piece, but never adopted for currency, is a pattern. 
A prod, on the other haud, is an early impresaion struck 


pattern 


from dies used for the production of coins actually cur- 
rent. See 


9. A decorative design intended to be carried 
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vary in height, so as to raise the rod connected with the 
shuttle-boxes more or less, thus bringing one shuttle or 
another into position to be struck by the picker. 


out in any manufacture; hence, such a design pattern-cylinder (pat’érn-sil‘in-dér), n. ae 
“4 : : Fe rearing, a cylinder, or in some forms of loom a Paucidentate (pi-si-den’tat), a. [< L. paucus, 


when executed: as, a sprig pattern; a heraldic 
pattern; silk or damask of a beautiful pattern. 


Many manufacturers of ornamental goods have inventors 
in their employment, who receive wages or salaries for de- 
signing patterns, exactly as others do fur copying ater 


Every individual stone in the tower has a pattern carved 
upon it, not so as to break its outline, but sufficient to re- 
lieve any idea of monotony. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 421. 


10. In gun-making, the distribution of shot in 


a target at which a shot-gun is fired. Ina circle 
called the “killing-circle” by sportamen and gun-makers 
(which at a range of 40 yards is from 26 to 30 inches in di- 
ameter), the shot should be evenly distributed, so that 
there can be no possibility of escape for game within the 
periphery of this circle. The more uniform the distribu- 
tion of the shot the better isthe pattern. The number of 
shot in the pattern varies widely, according to the size of 
the shot, which is selected in accordance with the kind 
of game sought. ‘To secure the desired pattern it is some- 
times necessary to re-bore the barrel of a gun several 
times.— Dam hawthorn, onion, pome- 

etc., rm, See the qualifying words,— 

pattern, the number of pellets of a given size, 
which, with a given weight of the shot and a given weight 
of a specified kind of powder, a shot-gun is stated by the 
maker to be able to feliver and distribute in a “killing- 


pattern-maker (pat’é¢rn-mi’kér), n. 


wheel, with projections so arranged on its pe- 
riphery that its movement shall control the har- 
ness-system and the pattern-boxes, and thus fix 
the pattern of the woven fabric. 
pattern-wheel. 


pattern-drawer (pat’érn-dra’ér), n. One who 


designs or prepares patterns for any kind of 
ornamental manufacture. 

In mech. 
engin., a workman who makes the patterns used 


by moldersin foundry-work. These patternsare usu- 
ally made, in the first instance, of pine or mahogany, the 
pattern-maker working from drawings. If the patterns 
are to be much used, they are frequently duplicated in 
metal, the pattern after casting being filed and scoured 
smooth, then warmed, and coated with wax. Metal pat- 
terns have the advantage of not warping like wood pat- 
terns. Patterns are also sometimes made of plaster of 
Paris swept by templets while in a plastic state. This 
method has been successfully applied in architectural 
ironwork in the production of cornices and analogous 
forms, Pattern-making is a distinct trade, requiring great 
skill in wood-working, combining as it does the finest 
joinery-work with the art of wood-carving and the ability 
to read and interpret the most complicated mechanical 
drawings. 


circle” of a stated diameter at a prescribed range, and with pattern-molder (pat’érn-m6l’dér), ». One who 


a good degree of uniformity in the distribution. See def. 
10.=Syn. 1. Model, Ideal, etc. Sce example. 


pattern (pat’érn), 7. ¢. [“ pattern, n.) 1. To 


pattern-reader (pat’érn-re‘dér), n. 


Simmonds. 
One who 
Simmonds. 


makes molds for iron castings. 


arranges textile patterns. 


make in imitation of some pattern or model; pattern-shop (pat’érn-shop), n. Ina foundry, 


copy. 

Let any reasonable man judge whether that Kings 
Reigne be a fit time from whence to patterne out the Con- 
stitution of a Church Discipline. 

tton, Reformation in Eng,, i. 
2. To serve as a pattern, example, or prece- 
dent for. 
For men, by their example, pattern out 


Their imitations. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


His example will live in the memory of those who knew 
him as one to be patterned after. Sci. Aier., N.8., LX. 49. 
3. To cover with a design or pattern.— 4+, To 
match; parallel. 

The likeness of our mishaps makes me presume to pat- 
tern myself unto him. Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 


My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As I am now unhappy; which is more 
Than history can patlern. Shak., W. T., iif. 2. 37, 


pattern-book (pat’érn-bik), 2. 
containing designs of industrial work, espe- 
cially of embroidery, lace, or the like, whether 
in manuscript or printed.— 2, A kind of album 
or blank-book in which patterns, as of cloth, are 
pasted. Compare pattern-card, 1. 

pattern-box (pat’érn-boks), n. In weaving: (a) 
A box at each side of a loom in which are 


laced a number of shuttles any of which may patty! (pat’i), ».; pl. patties (-iz). 


thrown along the shed by an automatie de- 


patter-song (pat’ér-song), ». 


1. A book pattle! (pat’l), v. and n. 


factory, ete., the room, oe or department 
in which patterns are prepared. 


pattern-wheel (pat’érn-hwél), x. 1. Inaclock- 


movement, the count-wheel, or locking-plate of 
the striking part. Its notches determine the 
number of blows to be struck in regular order. 
—2. In wearing, same as pattern-cylinder. 
In music, espe- 
cially in comic operas, a song whose principal 
characteristic is a multitude of words rapidly 
sung or spoken to a simple melody. 

I cal] the man a pedant who prefers a symphony to a 


patter song or a good breakdown. 
Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 20. 


pattinsonize (pat’in-son-iz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


attinsonized, ppr. pattinsonizing. [So called 
rom H. L. Pattinson, a metallurgist of Neweas- 
tle-on-Tyne, England.] In metal., to treat by 
the Pattinson process. See process. 
[Ered of pat!; now 
usually paddle: see paddle!.] Same as paddle}. 
(Prov. Eng.) 


paucinervate (pé-si-nér’ vat), a. 
pauciradiate (pa-si-ra’di-at), a. 


paucispira]l ( pa-si-s 


paucity (pa‘si-ti), ». 


Paulician 


1. In bot., slightly or loosely articulate; few- 
jointed.—2,. In zool., having few joints: op- 
posed to multiarticulate. 


few, little, + dentatus, toothed, < dens = E. 
tooth.} Slightly dentated; having few teeth, 
as a leaf. 


Also called Paucifiorous (pa-si-fld’rus), a. [<L. paucus, few, 


little, + flos (flor-), flower. ] 
ered. 


bot., few-flow- 


paucifolious (pi-si-f6’li-us), a. [< L. paucus, 


few, little, + folium, leaf.) In bot., few-leafed. 


paucify (paé’si-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. paucified, 


ppr. paucifying. [< L. paucus, few, little, + fa- 
cere, make (see -fy).] To make few. 

We thought your exclusion of bishops out of the upper 
house... had been. . . to paucify the number of those 


you conceived would countervote you. 
British Bellman, 1648 (Harl. Misc., VII. 626). (Davies.) 


pauciloquent (pa-sil’6-kwent), a. [< L. paucus, 
few, little, + loquen(t-)s, ppr. of loqui, gers 
talk.] Uttering few words; saying little. 


{Rare.] 


pauciloquy (p4-sil’6-kwi), n. [<L. pauciloquium, 


a speaking but little, < paucus, few, little, + 
loqui, speak. Cf. pauciloquent.] The utterance 
of few words. [Rare.] 
[< L. paucus, 
few, little, + nervus, nerve.] Having but few 
nerves, or slightly veined. Thomas, Med. Dict. 
[< L. pene 
few, little, + radius, ray: see radiate. ] aving 
few rays, as & fish’s fin. 
i’ral),a. [< L. paucus, few, 
little, + spira,a fold, coil: see spiral.] Having 
few whorls or turns: as, the pauciaspiral opercu- 
lum of a gastropod; a paucispiral shell. See 
cut under operculum. 
4’ si [= F. paucité = It. pau- 
cita,< L. paucita(t-)s, a small number, fewness, 
searcity,< paucus, few, little, = E. few: see few.] 
1. Smallness of number; fewness. 
That God iudgeth according to the pluralitie or paucitie 
... of merits or demerits. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 140. 


There is no evidence that the Holy Office . . . was fully 
organized before the reign of Isabella. This {s perhaps 
imputable to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., L 7. 


2. Smallness of quantity; scantiness. 


This defect, or rather paucity of blood . . . is unagree- 
able... to many other animals: as may be observed in 
lizards, in frogs, and divers fishes. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., tii. 21. 


It ts the abundance, not patcity, of the materials... 
{tradition] supplies . . . that makes the difficulty. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 125. 


pattle? (pat’!),n. Same as paddle2. [Seotch.] 


hie (pa’gé), n. Same as porgy. 
paughty, pauchty (pach’ti), a. (Cf. D. pochen, 
poychen, boast, make a show.] Proud; haughty; 
petulant; saucy; malapert. [Scotch.] 
Ask not that. paughty Scottish lord, 


For him you ne'er shall see. 
The Gay Goss- Hawk (Child's Ballads, ITT. 281). 


Thou need na start awn’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd'ring pattle ! 
Burns, To a Mouse, 
[F. pdtée, a 


pie, a pasty: see pasty?.] A little pie; a pasty: 


vice, according to the pattern of the fabric. as, a chicken patty; oyster patties. n. See pawkl. 

See pattern-chain and pat- ~ patty? (pat’i), a. Same as patteé. panes pauky, a. See pawky. 

tern-cylinder. Also called patty-cake, pat-a-cake (pat’i-kik, pat’a-kak), panll, n. Seo pawl. 

shuttle-boxz. (6) The box n. [< pat! + a2? + cakel,] A children’s game paul? (pal), v.t. [Perhaps same as pall2.) To 


perforated to accord with 
the harness-cards of a Jac- 
quard loom. Also called 
prism or cylinder. 
pattern-card  (pat’érn- 
kird),». 1. (a@) A piece 
of cardboard to which a 
sample or specimen of 
sloth: velvet, or the like 
is attached. Hence—(b) 
A number of such pieces 


played by patting the hands together to a 
nursery rime. 
He played patty-cake steadily with Porley, looking at the 
others out of the corner of his eye. 
a Harper's Mag., UXX1X. 119. 
ee I pattynt, ~. An obsolete form of paten1. 
oe patty-pan (pat’i-pan), ». 14. A small pan used 
ja for baking patties.—2. Any small pan in which 
to bake a eake.— 3. A patty. Lamb’s Cookery, 
1710. [{Rare.] 
Patulipalla (pat’i-li-pal’#), n. pl. [NL., ¢ L. 
patulus, lying open, + palla, a mantle: see 


puzzle. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
pauldron (p4l’dron), x. [Also pouldron, powl- 
dron, poldern, polron pice 3 © ME. *paleron, 
polrynge, polrond, < OF. espalleron, a shoulder- 
plate, espauleron, shoulder-bone (= Sp. espal- 
daron, 8 shoulder-plate), < espalle, F. épaule, the 
shoulder: see spaul, and ef. epau- 
let.] The armor of the shoulder 
when it is a piece separate from 
that of the body and of the 
arm. Specifically, the elaborate defense 


of eardboard, forming : introduced about 1400, consisting of 
a sort of book, or fold- ee and palla.) An order of Conchifera splinte, sliding one over the other, or of a 
ing alternately so as to aving an open mantle deficient in siphons: aluete Blece sntormeriand ecared Le a 
e ad ° +u . 4 ; ots at, as e€ arm was rais mov 

open out in a long strip ; ti alent to the Ostracea of Cuvier. Latreille, toward the adck: falling apaiii-by ita own 
and exhibit, at one time, a =). ie ; weight as the arm was lowered. The 
a number of patterns of Lule petmoas (pat A yest a. (CL. Aaa lyin Lrhaipen a ie Ae Tonk eee 

=e “4 ew open, <¢ patere, lie open: see patent!. . petal, y smaller than that of the left, ow 
oe ser In bad nies ’ er = L. Spreading P P P of freer movement of the sword-arm, and 4, Pauldron. 
or the perforated pleces OL ttess Belt of Pattern, : especially for passing the lance under the 
eardboard used in the Jac- cardsof Jacquard Loom. a, he patulous teak, with its great leathern leaves. armpit when couched. The pauldron of the close of the 


cards: 4, revolving cylinder 
or prism which carnes and 
shifts the cards, 


quard attachment to a 


loom. The cards are joined 
together in a flexible endless 
chain, and pass over the pattern-box, each in turn con- 
trolling the harness-system. Whenever a hole in a card 
and one in the box coincide, the corresponding rod con- 
nected with aw thread enters the hule and its warp- 
thread is raised. See loom! 


P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. 19. 
Specifically —(a) In bot., spreading slightly; expanded: 
as, a patulous calyx; bearing the flowers loose or dis- 
persed: as, a patulous peduncle. (b) In entom., noting 
wings which when at rest are longitudinal, or nearly so, 
but near the body, and partly overlapping each other, as 
in certain moths. . . 
2. Guping; patent; having a spreading aper- 
ture. 


Paulian (pa’li-an), 2. 


fifteenth century forms an inseparable part of the articu- 
lated and elaborated suit of plate-armor. See epatilet. 

€ L. Paulianus, of or 
belonging to one named Paulus, ¢ L. Paulus, 
Paullus, a proper name (see def.).] A member 
ofa Unitarian body founded in the third century 
by Paul of Samosata in Syria. He denied that 
the Holy Spirit and the Logos were persons. 


pattern-chain (pat’érn-chan), n. In wearing, tang { ; 
a device for automatically bringing the shut- Dau (pa), ». Same as pah?. Pau (pa’li-an-ist), n. [¢ Paulian + -ist.] 
tles to the picker, according to the sequence Pauchty, a. See paughty, Same as Paulian. ee 

uired by the pattern. In one form, inthe shut. pauci-articulate (pa’si-ir-tik’u-lat), a. [<¢ L. Paulician (pa-lish’an),n. [< ML. Paulicianus, < 


re 
tle- at the ends of the race, the links of the chain paucus, few, little, + articulatus, articulate.) Paulus (seedef.).] A member of a sect, proba- 


Paulician 


bly founded by Constantine of Syria during the 
latter half of the seventh céntury, which held 
the dualistic doctrine that all matter was evil 
believed that Christ, having a purely ethereal 
body, suffered only in appearance, and rejected 
the authority of the Old Testament an 


reli- Paul’s mant. 
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ened placenta, and numerous seeds each with a white deli- 
cate lace-like iba S The tree is a favorite in cultivation, 
ca pao in Washington, in Paris, and in more southern 
regions, but is injured by more northern winters. 
aul-postt (pal’post), n. Same as pavol-bitt. 
aul's betony. See betony. 

See man. 


ious ordinances and ceremonies. The sect is said paultert, v. An obsolete form of palter. 


have become extinct in the thirteenth century. The 
name is probably derived from their high for the 
. apostle Paul. 
paulin (pf’lin), ». (Abbr. from tarpaulin.] 
The plain, unsurfaced canvas used in the army 
for covering stores, ete. [U.8.] 
Pauline (pa’lin), a. [< L. Paulinus, Paullinus, 
of or belonging to one named Paulus, ¢ Paulus, 
Paullus, Paul.] Of or Por ane to the apostle 
Paul, his doctrines, or his writings: as, Pauline 
theology; the Pauline epistles. 
Pa (p&’lin-izm), ”. ([« Pauline + -ism.] 
The doctrines or teaching of St. Paul; the 
Pauline theology. According to the Tiibingen school 
of theology, founded by Ferdinand C. Baur (1792-1860), a 


roa conflict took place in the a 
the followers of Paul and those of Peter. 


tolic church between 
The former re- 


paulterlyt, <. 
paultingt, c. 


An obsolete form of palierly. 

A variant of pelting?. G. Har- 
rey. 

paumt, v. ¢ An obsolete form of palml. 

paume!t,n. A Middle English form of palm]. 


paume? (pom), x. [F., prop. jeu de paume, palm- 


play: see palm}, n., nch game, the 
same as Aad ae de It was in the hall of the Jeu de 
Paume at Versailles that the famous revolutionary meet- 
ing of the Tiers t was held in 1789. 


paunce!t,n. [ME.: see paunch, pauncher.] 1. 
An obsolete variant of paunch.—2, In armor: 
(a) Same as cuirass. (b) Body-armor of linked 
mail; also, the brigandine, in the sense of any 
coat of fence for the lower part of the body. 
Also paunch. 


garded Christianity as a universal religion, the latter as a pauncet (pins), n. Same as pance, pansy. 


phase or development of Judaism. The doctrines of these paunch (pinch or p&nch), n. 


supposed apostolic schools are known respectively as Paul- 
tnism and Petrinism. Paulinism is also used to signify 
more specifically the teachings of the Pauline epistles, es- 
pecially with reference to divine sovereignty, election, etc. 


Pauliniem cannot be identified with Gentile Christianity 
in the ordinary sense as it is known to us from the post- 
apostolic age. ndover Rev., VII. 218. 


Paulinist (pA’lin-ist), n. [< Pauline + -ist.] 
One who favors or holds to the Pauline theol- 
ogy; especially with reference to the doctrine 
of election. 

Two antagonistic parties of Paulinists and Anti-Paulin- 
iste. Quarterly Rev., CXXVI. 482. 
Paulist (pa’list), n. [<L. Paulus, Paul, + -st.] 
One of a body of Roman Catholic monks who 

rofess to follow the example of the apostle 

aul, also called Paulites or Hermits of St. Paul. 


Specifically, in the United States, a member of the Con- pauncht panch or pinch), v. t. 


gregation of the Missionary Priests of 8t. Paul the Apostle, 
a Roman Catholic organization founded in New York city 
in ne year 1858 for parochial, missionary, and educational 
wor 

Paullinia (p4-lin’i-#),. [NL. (Linnsus, 1737), 
named after C. F. Paullini (1643-1712), a Ger- 
man botanical writer.) A genus of shrubby 
twining plants of the order Sapindacee, type of 
the tribe Paulliniex, characterized by irregular 


flowers and pyriform capsule. The 125 species are 
chiefly natives of eastern tropical America, with one in 
western Africa. They bear alternate compound leaves, 
often with winged pevoe and pallid flowers in axill 

racemes, from which two tendrils are generally produced. 
The pear-shaped and rigid-stalked capsules are three-an- 
gled or three-winged, hairy within, and divided into from 
one to three cells, each containing one or rarely two arillate 
seeds, which, in P. sorbilis of Brazil, are the source of a 
beverage and medicinal paste. (See guarana.) The seeds 
of P. cupana, added to cassava-meal and water, form a 
drink of the Orinoco Indians. P. polyphylia of Brazil is 
called, from its use, the fish-poison tree. P. curassavica of 
South America and several West Indian species are known 


paunchert (pin’chér or 


{Early mod. E. 
anch, panche (dial. or naut. still also panch); < 
E. paunche, pawnche, panche, paunce, paunch, 

belly, = D. pense, pens = MLG. panse = MHG 

panze, G. panzen, pansen, pantsch; < OF. panche, 
ance, paunch, belly, a great-bellied doublet, 


= Sp. panza, pancho = It. pancia, panza = 


belly, bowels.] 1. The belly; thea 


uperization (p4’pér-i-za’shon), . 
penta + ation E nN ‘ 


pauperoust (pa’pér-us), a. 


pause 


po or the poverty which makes such depen- 
ence necessary. 


This is the form of relief to which I ag object. It en- 


genders pauperiem. hately, Pol. Econ. 


Blind aympally turns poverty into pauperism by incon- 
siderate gifts. It weakens instead of strengthening those 
it tries to help. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 148. 


2. Paupers collectively. 


In the autumn of the year 1628 the western counties were 
annoyed by an influx of Irish pauperiem. 

Ribton-Turner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 148. 
=Syn. 1. Indtgence, Destilution, etc. (see poverty), mendi- 
cancy, beggary. 

[< pau- 
ize he act or process of mak- 
ing paupers of or reducing to pauperism. Also 
spelled pauperisation. 
The chasm which threatens to engulf our social 


is still further widened by the destruction of small cap- 
italists in the battle of competition, and the growth of 


great monopolies, advancing pari passu with the . 
ization of the laboring class. N. A. Reo., CXLIIT. 102, 


pauperize (p&’pér-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. pau- 


dele ppr. pauperizing. [< pauper + -tze.] 
o reduce to pauperism; make a pauper of. 
Also spelled pauperise. 


All gifts have an inevitable tendency to pores the 
recipient. Dickens, Times, xvii. 


[< pauper + -ous.] 


Poor. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 173 


. panse = Walloon panchie = Pr. pansa, panga Pauropida (paé-rop’i-di), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
Wal- as Pauropoda. 
lachian pentece, < L. eae (pantic-), paunch, Pauropidsx (p4-rop’i-dé), n. pl. [NL.] Same 
omen. as Pauropodide. 
Pauro (pé-rop’6-di), n. pl. [NL.: see 


He sha] haue a penaunce in his paunche and puffe at ech 
a worde, Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 87. 


The merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking of a 
fat paunch. Steele, Guardian, No. 42. 
2. Specifically, in zodl., the rumen. See cut 
under ruminant.—3. Naut. See panch, 2.— 4t. 
Same as pauncel, 2. 
Formerly also 
anche; < paunch, n.] 1. To pierce or rip the 
elly of; stick or stabin the belly; eviscerate. 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake. 
Shak., Tempest, iii. 2. 98. 
But I, remorseless, panch'd him, cut his throat. 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. 8. 


2. To fill the paunch of; stuff with food. 


If you did but see him after I have once turned my 
back, how negligent he is in my profit, and in what sort 
he useth to glut and panch himselfe. 

Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues. (Nares.) 
an’chér), n. [ME. 
epee pancher, pancherde, pawncherde, < 

F. panchiere, panciere (f., also pancier, m. 
It. panciera; ef. D. pantser, pantsier = MLG. 
pantzer, pansér, panser, panscher = MHG. pan- 
zier, panzer, G. panzer = Sw. pansar = Dan. 
pandser, < OF. or It.) (ML. pancerea), a piece 
of armor covering the belly, a cuirass, < panche, 

ance (=It. pancia), belly, paunch: see paunch.] 


Pauropodidz (p4-rd-pod’i-dé), n. pl. 
ily o 


Pauropus p4’ré-pus), 2. 


pausal (pa’zal), a. 


as -jack ; their stems furnish walking-sticks. 

Pa ex (pa-li-ni’6-é), n. pl. (NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth, 1815), < Paullinia 
+ -ex.] A tribe of plants of the polypetalous 
order Sapindacee and the suborder Sapindea, 
typified by the genus Paullinia. 

paulo-post-future (p4’16-pést-fi’ tir), a. and n. 


girdle or belt. Prompt. Parv., p. 38; Caxton. 
paunchiness (pin’- or pfn’chi-nes), ». <A 
paunchy or big-bellied condition. 
paunch-mat (pinch’mat), ». Same as panch, 2. 
paunchy (pin’- or pan’chi), a. [< paunch + 


(NL. paulo-post-futurum (se. tempus, tense): L. 
aulo, paullo, a little (abl. of paulus, paullus, 
ittle); post, after; futurus, future.) Noting a 
tense of Greek verbs, the future perfect. 
Paulownia (p4-l6’ni-i), ». 
Zucearini, 1835), named after Anna Paulowna, 
daughter of the czar ‘ 
Paul I.] A genus of or- | 
namental trees of the 
order Scrophularinee 
and the tribe Chelonee, 
characterized by the 
absence of a sterile sta- 
men and by a deepl 
cleft scurfy calyx wit 
five broad and fleshy 
obtuse valvate lobes. 
Heda see ogree 
a larce tree rosea blll rhe 
catalpa in appearance, . 
ing broadly heart-shaped op- 


ite soft-hairy leaves, and as 
large terminal panicles of “a! | — 
showy pale-violet or blue | a 
and brown-spotted flowers {hy \j 
in early spring. The man 7 Yi PS 
large and conspicuous poin , } 
ed capsules are persistent 
one or two winters, contain- 
ing loose in each of their two 
cells an almond-like thick- 


Branch of Panlownta tm pe- 
rtalrs, with the inflorescence and 
young leaves. a, the fruit; 4, the 


; paune 
(NL. (Siebold and paunedt, a.’ An obsclete 


paunsway, ”. 
pauper (BERET), m. and a. 
. 7m. 


pauperess (p&’pér-es), n. 


pauperism (pf’pér-izm), n. 


iv. ie aving & prominent paunch; big-bel- 
led. 


The old boys are paunchy old men in the d ise 
of youre ones - Pickens, Sketches, Charastere vl 
(pin), ». See ponel, 
form of paned. 
Same as panchway. 
[< L. pauper, poor: 
see poor. | A very poor person; a person 
entirely destitute of property or means of sup- 
port; particularly, one who, on account of pov- 
erty, becomes chargeable to the public; also, 
in law, a person who, on account of poverty, 
is admitted to sue or defend in forma pauperis. 
See in forma pauperis. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to paupers: as, pauper 
labor. ik i 

pauper -€88. 

A female pauper. [Rare.] 

Everybody else in the room had fits, except the wards- 


woman, an elderly, able-bodied pauperess. 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, lil (Davies.) 


pauperisation, pauperise. See pauperization, 


pauperize. 
[< pauper + -ism.] 
1. A pauper condition; the condition of those 
who are destitute of the means of support and 
are a charge upon the community; dependence 
on the poor-rates or some similar fund for sup- 


pause 


eld dead An order of Myriapoda, repre- 
sented by the family Pauropodide, intermedi- 
ate to some extent between Chilognatha and 
Chilopoda, and in some respects unlike either 
of these. The genera are Pauropus and Eurypa 
the former of cylindric form, the latter expanded and de- 
pressed. There are no traches: ; the antennz are branch- 
ed ; there are six or eight enta behind the head ; the 
bara 5 hatch with three of legs, a number subee- 
quently increased. These myria are of minute size, 
about one twentieth of an inch , and are found in 
damp places. Also Pauropida. 

[NL., < 


f myria- 
us, and rep- 
o Pauropi- 


Pauropus ee + -idz.] A fam 
pods, typified by the genus Paur 
resenting an order Pauropoda. 


[NL., < Gr. savpor, 
little, small (= L. paulus, little), + ob¢ (1od-) 
=E. foot.) The typical genus of the family Pau- 
ropodid# and the group Pauropoda, framed for 
the reception of Pauropus hurleyi, a minute cen- 
tiped discovered in Kent, England, by Sir 
John Lubbock in 1866. It has also been re- 
ferred to the family Polyrenidz. Another spe- 
cies of Pauropus occurs in North America. 

[< pause + -al.] Relating 
a pause or to pauses. Smith’s Dict. of the 

tble. 


ausationt (pi-za’shon),. [< ME. pausacion 
p a pa ’ [ fi ’ 


. *pausation = It. pausazione, ¢ LL. pau- 
satio(n-), a halting, < L. pausare, halt, cease, 
< pausa, pause, cessation: see pause.] Stop; 
stay; rest; pause. 

To faint and to freshe the pausacion. 
Ballade in Commendation of our Lady, 1. 61. 


iz), ”. [< ME. pause, pawse = D. poos 
= vided pose = MHG. pise, G. pause = Sw. paus 
= Dan. pause, < OF. pause, 0" & pause, pad 
moment, F. pause = Sp. Pg. It. pausa, < L. 
ausa, & pause, halt (used before and after, 
ut not during, the classical period), < Gr. zai- 
oc, a halt, stop, cessation, <¢ ate, cause to 
cease or stop, matecba, cease. Cf. pause, v.] 
1. A temporary stop or rest; a cessation or in- 
termission of action or motion, as of speaking, 
singing, or playing. 
Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord, 


Before I positively speak herein. 
Shak., Rich. IIL, iv. 2. 24. 


In the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within. 
Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 


The Highlander made a pause, saying, “This place is 
much changed since I was here twenty years P 


hatrp, Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 118. 
2. A cessation proceeding from doubt or un- 
certainty; hesitation; suspense. 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
Shak., Hamlet, tif. 8. 42, 
3. A break or rest in writing or speaking. 


He writes with warmth, which usually neglects method, 
and those partitions and pauses which men educated in 
the schools observe. Looke. 


pause 


Some o’ you nicely ken the laws, 

To round the od an’ pause, 

An’ wi’ rhetoric clause on clause 
To mak’ harangues. 
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With demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued: Neither the king nor’s heirs, 
Tell you the duke, shall prosper. 
hak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 168. 


Burns, Prayer to the Scotch Representatives. Pausside (pa’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Paussus + 


4. In musical notation: (a) A rest, or sign for 
silence. See rest. (bd) fermata or hold, 
w or #, indicating that a note is to be pro- 
longed at the pleasure of the performer.— 5t. 
Stopping-place; conelusion; ultimate point. 
If any one book of Scripture did give testimony to al 
yet still that Scripture which giveth credit to the rest woul 
require another Scripture to give credit unto it, neither 
could we ever come unto any pause whereon to rest our 
assurance in this way. ooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 
6. In pros., an interval in a succession of met- 
rical times, corresponding to a time or times in 
the rhythm, but not represented by any sylla- 


Paussus (pi’sus), . 


-idz.] A small family of beetles named from 
the genus Paussus by Westwood in 1839, com- 
osed entirely of exotic forms, occurring main- 


yin Africa, East India, and Australia. They are 
somber in color, and are found in the ground or under 
stones and ioe Fourteen genera and about 100 species 
are known. They are related to the Pselaphide, and some- 
times named or described as nocturnal wood-beetles, from 


their habits and resorts. 

[NL. (Linneus, 1775).] 
The typical genus of Pausside, having no ocelli, 
and the antenne two-jointed. It is the lar- 
gest genus of the family, comprising about 70 
species. 


pavement 


pavana, supposed to be a local form of Pa- 
doana or Padovana, fem. of Padoano, Paduano, 
Paduan, < Padova, Padua: see Paduan.] 1. A 
slow, stately dance, probably of Italian origin, 
but much practised in Spain. 

Turning up his mustachoes, and marching as if he would 


begin a pavin, he went toward Zelmane. 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
The Spanish pavin? . . . I will dance after ipe. 
Middleton, Blurt, pepe th Fg iv. 2. 
The Scottish jig . . . required a more violent and rapid 
motion, and more rustic agility, than the stately pavens, 
lavoltas, and courantoes. Scolt, Abbot, xxvii. 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is properly duple and very slow. 
Let's to the tavern; 


I have some few crowns left yet; my whistle wet once, 


I'll pipe him such a paven! Fletcher, Mad Lover, ii. 2. 


ble or syllables in the text. In ancient prosody a 
ma was called an empty time, and was measured, like a 
e€, as a monosemic, disemic, trisemic, etc., se. A 


pavast, 7. Same as pavise. 


A Se. f f lt. . 
[ orm of palt.] I pave (piv), v. t.; pret. and pp. ig ie 


paut!, pawt (piit), v. 
trans. To beat ; kick. 


monosemic acta was called a limma, a disemic pause a 
. uses occur especially at the end of some 
rhythmical section, but are not admissible in the interior 
of a word.— Disemic parse. See disemic.=Syn. L In- 
pple) «45 peeks ail d 

pause (paz), v. 7.3 pret. and pp. paused, ppr. 
pausing. [Early mod. E. also pawse (= MLG. 
posen, also pauséren = G. pausieren = Sw. 
pausera = Dan. pausere), ¢< OF. pauser, stop, 
ref. pause, F. pauser = Pr. Sp. E- pes = 
It. pausare, posare, < L. pausare, halt, cease, 
rest, pause, in ML. bring to rest, hence set in 
place, put, place (taking the senses of L. ponere, 
pp. positus, put, place, and appearing as OF. 
poser, put, whence E. pose?, pose3, and in comp. 
pose, appose, compose, expose, ete., as well as in 
repose, where the sense ‘rest’ is still obvious). ] 
1, To make a temporary stop or intermission; 

cease to speak or act for a time. 

Pausing awhile, thus to herself she mused. 

Milton, P. L., ix. 744. 


For this dear child hath often heard me praise 
Your feats of arms, and often when I paused 
Hath ask’d again, and ever loved to hear. 
Tennyson, Geraint. 


pgcsto, the dark pillared precinct silently 
She went now, pausing every now and then 
To listen. William Morris, ly Paradise, III. 316. 


2. To wait; tarry; forbear for a time. 


Tarry, pause a day or two 
Before you “aes gg Shak., M. of v., fii. 2. 1. 
If Business, constant as the wheels of time, 
Can pause an hour to read a serious rhyme. 

Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 605. 
3+. To stop for consideration or reflection; de- 
liberate: sometimes with upon before the ob- 
ject of consideration or deliberation. 

Other offenders we will pause u. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 5. 15. 


The Arrowes of Mosco at the first made them pause 
vpon the matter, thinking, by his bruit and skipping, there 
were many Salvages. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, I. 186. 
4. Tohesitate; hold back; be shy or reluctant. 


Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, .. . 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee. 
Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 137. 
5t. Reflexively, to repose one’s self; hence, 
to stop; cease from action. 
And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government. 
hak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 9. 
6. To dwell; linger: with upon. 
One [syllable] must be more suddenly and quickely for- 


saken or longer pawsed vpon then another. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 64. 
=§Syn. 1 and 2. To stay, delay, tarry. 
pausefully (oes ‘ful-i), adv. [< *pauseful (< 
pause + -ful) + -ly2.] So as to cause one to 
stop or pause. M. Arnold, Thyrsis. 
pauseless (piz’les),a. [< pause + -less.] With- 
out pane continuous; unceasing; ceaseless: 
as, the pauseless activity of life. 
pauselessly (piz’les-li), adv. In a pauseless 
manner; continuously; uninterruptedly. 
Ab cool wind streamed pauselessly down the val- 
ley, wien with perfume. sila is 
L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 35. 
pauser (p4’zér),. One who pauses; one who 
deliberates or reflects. 


The expedition of my violent love 
,  Outran the pauser reason. 


Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 117. 
pausing (pé’zing), n. [Verbal n. of pause, v.] 
A pause; a temporary stoppage. 

When we build now a piece and then another by fits, 
the work dries and sinks unequally, whereby the walls 
grow full of chinks and crevices; therefore the pawsings 
are well reproved by Palladio. 

Sir H. Wotton, Reliquiz, p. 14. 


pausingly (pa’zing-li), adv. After a pause; de- 
liberately; by breaks. 


paut? (pat), n. 
pautener!t, 7. 


pautener?t, . 


Pauxi (pik’si), 7. 


pavachet, 7. 


pavage (pa’vaj), n. 


pavaist, ». 
pavan, paven! (pav’an, -en), n. 


II, intrans. 1. To kick.—2. To beat, paw, 
or claw the ground with the foot, as a restless 
horse. 

‘‘( whare was ye, my gude grey steed, bb at 
That ye didna waken your master?” ... 
“T pautit wi’ my foot, master, 
Garr'd a’ my bridles ring.” 
Lord John (Child’s Ballads, I. 135). 
3. To do anything in a listless, aimless, or 
shiftless way; dawdle; potter: as, what are 
ye pauting at there? [Scotch and North. Eng. 
in all uses. ] 
[E. Ind. pat.] Same as pat?, 
[ME., also pawtener, pautoner ; 
¢ OF. pautonier, pautenier, paltonier, a servant, 
valet, rogue, knave, vagabond.] A vagabond; 
a rascal. 

“Sir,” seide his men, ‘a full fell pawtener is he that 
twies this day thus hath yow smyten to grounde.” 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 268. 

she mod. E., also pautner, 

pauteneere; < . pautenere, pawtenere, pau- 

tener, pawtyner, powtenere, a purse, OF. pauton- 

niere, a purse, shepherd’s est A purse; 
scrip. Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 39. 

[NL., from S Amer. name. } 

A genus of Cracid@ established by Temminck in 


Bac PN ---—~- 


<4 
r" . 


at ee oo 


Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird (Pawuxi mettx). 


1815, having a large galea or casque; the gale- 
ated curassows. There are 8 species, P. galeata, P. 
tomentosa, and P. mitu, the last being often separated 
under the generic name Mitu. Also called Craz, Ouraz, 
Urazx, Uragis, Mitua, and Lophocerus, and sometimes 
“emended ” as Pauz. 
Same as pavise. 
avadet, x. An erroneous reading for panade?., 
Chaucer (ed. Tyrwhitt). 
[Also paviage ; < OF. (also 
F.) pavage (> ML. pavagium), pavement, paving, 
< paver, pave: see pave.] 1}. A toll or du 
payable for the liberty of Peri over the soil 
or territory of another. Halliwell. 

* All thes thre yer, and mor, potter,” he seyd 

* Thow hast hanted thes “e , ila 

Yet wer tow never so cortys a man 


One peney of pauage to pay.” 
Robin Rood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 20). 
2. Money paid toward paving streets or high- 
ways. 
Also we haue grauntyd . . . to our citezens yt they and 


ther successours citezens of the same cite bequyt for euer of 
pauage, pontage, and murage by al our reame and all our 


ur. 
"Charter of London (Rich. II.), in Arnold’s Chronicle, p, 22. 
Same as pavise. 
[Also pavin, 
pavian, pavane; ¢ F. pavane = Sp. pavana, ¢ It. 


pavement (pav’ment), x. 


ing. [< ME. paven, < OF. paver, F. paver, < 

avare, paviare, b. pavire, beat, strike, ram 

own, pave, = Gr. waiecy, strike; cf. Skt. pavi, a 
thunderbolt.] To cover or lay with blocks of 
stone or wood, or with bricks, tiles, etc., regu- 
larly disposed, and set firmly in their places so 
as to make a hard level surface; in general, to 
cover with any kind of pavement: as, to pave 
a street; to pave the courtyard. 

There are three or foure goodly courts, fairely paved with 
stone, belonging to it. Coryat, Crudities, I. 35, sig. E. 


The streets [of Venice] are generally paved with brick or 
free-stone, and always kept very neat. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 387. 
To pave the way, to prepare a way for something com- 
ing after ; acilitate proceedings by preliminary prepara- 
on. 


paved (pavd), a. [< pave + -ed2.] 1. Havinga 


pavement. 
He. . . fond two other ladys sete and she 
Withinne a paved parlour. Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 82. 
2. Resembling pavement; formed into a struc- 
ture or combination like pavement: as, the 
paved teeth of some fishes. 
[< ME. *pavement, 
|b yedin also contr. paument, pawment, pament, 
OF. pavement pe viment, F. pavement = Sp. Pg. 
It. pavimento,< . pavimentum, a floor rammed 
or beaten down, a pavement, < pavire, beat, 
strike, ram down: see pave.] 1. A floor or sur- 
face-covering of flags, stones, tiles, or bricks, 
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Concrete Pavement. 


A. a,the ground; 4, a bed of concrete; ¢, a layer of cobblestones, 
upon the top of which is laid a surface of asphalt, or composition in 
which coal-tar or similar material is aningredient. Band C. a,a 
layer of stones; 4, a second layer of sinaller stones; c, a layer of 
asphalt, or analogous plastic composition. 2D. a, blocks of wood set 
on the end of their grain; 4, blocks laid edgewise on the edge of 
their grain, or as nearly so as possible; c, a layer of matched boards 
or planks laid directly on the ground. The spaces between the up- 
per ends of a are filled in with concrete or composition. 


usually laid in cement, but sometimes merely 
on a foundation of earth, or, particularly in an- 
cient examples, accurately fitted in masonry 
without artificial bond; also, such a covering 


Granite Pavement. 
a, concrete of cement Lom! 6, sand forming a bed for the granite 


blocks; ¢, granite blocks having interstices rammed tightly full of 
sand; @ d, curbs of stone; ¢ ¢, flagstone sidewalks. 


made of concrete (see concrete, n., 3), and some- 


times of wood. Pavements are often made in a mosaic 
of stone, more or less artistic in character, or of glazed or 
unglazed tiles, sometimes by their color or decoration 
forming elaborate designs. See also cut under encaustic. 


Also the Pavmentes of Halles and Chambres ben alle 


uare, on of Gold and another of Sylver. 
K. , Mandeville, Travels, p. 188. 
He spronge in a-monge hem, and smote the firste that 


he mette that the heed fill on i pee 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iil. 496. 


pavement 


They found in Ano-Caprea, some years ago, a statue and 

a rich pavement under ground, as they had occasion to 
turn up the earth that lay upon them. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 445. 


Here is a fine street pavement brought to light, here a 
fragment of a theater. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 67. 
2. The material of which such a flooring is made: 
as, the parement is tile. 

At last he sold the pavements of his 


yard, 
Which covered were with blocks of tin. 
Thomas Stukely (Child's Ballads, VII. 309). 


For ev’n in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy. Milton, P. L., 1. 682. 
3. The flagged or paved footway on each side 
of a street; a sidewalk. 
All householders, or, if empty, the owners of house, to 
keep the pavement before said house in repair. 
Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, IT. 157. 
4. In anat. and zoodl., a paved structure; a for- 
mation like pavement.—5. In coal-mining, the 
seam of fire-clay which usually underlies a seam 


of coal. [Scotch.]—Pavement epithelium. see 
epitheld 


um. 
pavement (pav’ment), v. t. [< parement, n.] 
ite pave; floor with stone, bricks, tiles, or the 
ike. 
How gorgeously arched, how richly pavemented. 
Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, £ § 7. 
pavement-pipe (pav’ment-pip), ». A tube or 
pipe leading from a gas- or water-main to the 
surface of the ground, to afford access to a 
valve or to protect a small pipe rising to the 
street-level. 
pavement-rammer (pav’ment-ram’ér), n. A 
power-machine used to ram down the blocks in 
paving & roadway. 
paven!,». See pavan. 
paven? (pa’vn), p. 4. 
Cf. proven.] Paved. 
Up and down the paven sand 
I would tramp, while Day's great lamp 
Rose or set, on sea and land. 
R. H. Stoddard, By the Margent of the Sea. 
paver (pa’vér),. [Formerly also pavier, pavior 
paviour, < ME. paver, < OF. paveur, paver, < 
paver, pave: see ‘pave. | 1. One who lays pave- 
ments, or whose occupation is to pave.— 2, A 
slab or brick used for paving. 

Had it been paved either with diamond pavier made of 
free stone, ... or with other pavier . . . which we call 
Ashler, . . . it would have made the whole Piazza much 
more glorious. Coryat, Crudities, L. 219. 
3. A rammer for driving paving-stones. 

pavesadet, pavisadet (pav-e-sad’, -i-sid’), n. 
< OF. pavesade, pavoisade, F. pavesade = Sp. 
pavesadas = Pg. pavezada, < It. pavesata, a port- 
able hurdle carried into the field for protection 
to an archer, < pavese, a shield, cover: see par- 
ise.] 1. Any extended or continuous defense 
of a temporary nature, as a screen, parapet, or 
the like, used in warfare.—2, A canvas screen 
extended along the side of a vessel when going 
into action, to prevent the enemy from observ- 
ing operations on board. 
pavesadot, ». Same as pavesade. 

veset, pavesset, ». and v. See pavise. 
avetta (pa-vet’#), ». [NL. (Linnsus, 1737); 
from a native name in Malabar, India.] A ge- 
nus of shrubs of the order Rubiacezx, the madder 
family, and the tribe Izoree, ere by 
the very slender long-exserted style and the 
two-seeded drupe. There are about 60 species, found 
in the tropics of the Old World and in South Africa. They 
bear opposite leaves with stipules often united into a 
loose sheath, and white or greenish flowers in bfanching 
three-forked corymbs. P. Borbonica and several other 
species are cultivated under Her as ornamental ever- 


reens. The bitter roots of P. Indica are used as a purga- 
ve, and are made into knife-handles by the Hindus. 


pa et, nm. Same as pavage. 

pa n. See pavan. 

pavid (pav’id), a. [= Sp. pdvido = Pg. It. pa- 
vido, < L. pavidus, fearful, timorous, < pavere, 

be afraid. Timid. [Rare.] 

As eagles go forth and bring home to their eagleta the 
lamb or the pavid kid, I say there are men who .. . vic- 
tual their nests by plunder. 

Thackeray, On a Medal of George IV. 

avidity (pa-vid’i-ti), n. (< pavid + -ity.] 

ay her ey timidity. Coles, 1717. 

paviert (pa’vi-ér), 7. 
paver. 

pavilion (pa-vil’yon),”. [Formerly also pavil- 
lion; < ME. pavillion, pavylloun, paveylon, pa- 
vilon = MLG. paulun, eed baee pawelune, 
bawelin=G. pavillon=OF. 


' pee pp. of pave, v. 


are. 


An obsolete variant of 


ellon = Pg. parilhdo = It. paviglione, padiglione, 
a tent or pavilion, = W. pabell,< L. papilio(n-), 


pavilion (pa-vil’yon), v. ¢. 


G. pavimentt, n. 
pavillon, pareillon, F. pavin (pav’in), n. See paran. 
avillon, a tent, papillon, a butterfly, = Sp. pa- paving (pa’ving), . [Verbal n. of pare 
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a butterfly, a tent or pavilion: see Papilio.]} 
1. A tent; a temporary movable habitation; 
particularly, a large tent raised on posts. 

And whan thei gon to Werre, thei leiden hire Houses 


with hem upon Chariottes, as men don Tentes or Pavy- 
louns. Mandeville, Travels, p. 248. 
The Switzers . . . tore in pieces the most sumptuous 

Pavilions . . . to make themselves coates and breeches. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 42, sig. E. 

Pitch our pavilion here upon the sward. 
Tennyson, Princess, fil. 
Hence— 2, A canopy; & covering. 
After the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. Shelley, The Cloud. 
3. Inarch.: (a) A building of small or moder- 
ate size, isolated, but properly in a relation of 
more or less dependence on a larger or princi- 
pal building. The term is also used arbitrarily, usu- 
ally to designate a building, as a belvedere or other cov- 
ered shelter, or even a large and fully appointed build- 
ing in a park or at the seaside, appropriated to purposes 
of amusement. (b) A part of a uilding of con- 
siderable size projecting from the main body, 


articularly in the middle or at an angle of a pavior, paviour, ”. 


ront. It is usually carried up higher than the other D& . 
parts of the building, and is often distinguished also by paviset (pav’is), n. 


more elaborate decorative treatment. 
4. In apiculture, the middle hive in a collateral 
system.— 5. her., a tent used as a bearing: 
rare and represented in various ways, a8 8 wall- 
tent, bell-tent, ete., at the choice of the artist. 
— 6+. A coif or wig. 

Shal no seriaunte for that seruyse were a selk houe, 


Ne pelour in hus paueylon for pledyng at the barre. 
Piers Plowman (C), iv. 452. 


7. Inanat., the outer ear; the pinna or auricle 
of the ear.—8. In brilliant-cutting, the sloping 
surfaces between the girdle and culet, taken 
together; also, the whole lower oF Pyremum 
part of the stone, taken from the girdle and in- 
cluding the culet or collet. See brilliant.—9. 
In music. See pavillon.—10., A flag or ensign; 
specifically, the flag carried at the gaff of the 
mizzenmast or on the flagstaff at the stern ofa 
ship to indicate her nationality.—11. A gold 
coin struck by Ed- — 

ward the lack 
Prinee for circula- 
tion in France: it 
weighed from 67 to 


83 grains. The pavil- 
lon d'or (‘gold pavil- 
ion ’) was a French gold 
coin struck by rhage 
of Valois in the four. 
teenth century: it weigh- 
ed about 79 grains. Also 
called ryal or royal.— 
Chinese pavilion, a 
pole having crosspieces, 
and on the top a conical 
pavilion or hat on which 
are hung numerous little 
bells, to be jingled by 
shaking the pole up and 
down: a showy contri- 
vance occasionally used 
in military bands.— Pa- 
vilion facet, one of the 
four largest facets in the 
vilion of a brilliant. 
ey are pentagonal in 
form, and surround the 
culet, their points reach- 
ing to thegirdle. Seecuts 
under brilliant. — Pavil- 
7 gi pede ais 
ng or nip equally 
on all sides. Gwilt.— 


vilion 
construction 


Pavilion of Edward the Black 
Prince, British Museum. (Size of the 
original.) 


m, in the 
of hospi- 
tals, a method of dispos- 
ing the plan in such manner that the various wards and 
departments occupy separate blocks or pavilions, isolated 
fron each other, and connected merely by open corridors. 
[< pavilion, n.] 1. 
To furnish with pavilions or tents; fill with 
tents. 
Jacob in Mahanaim, where he saw 
The field pavilion'd with his guardians i hae 
Milton, P. L., xi. 215. 


2. To shelter with or as with a tent. 


8o with his battening flocks the careful swain 
Abides pavitioned on the grassy plain 


Fenton, in Pope's Odyssey, iv. zevOnas le (pav-0-na’ri-k),». [NL., < 


A wild rose-tree 
Pavilions him in bloom. Keats, Endymion, ii. 


pavillon (pa-vé-ly6n’),”. [F.: see pavilion.] In 


musical instruments of the metal wind group, 
the bell or flaring mouth of the tube.— Fitte a 
pavillon, an organ-stop the pipes of which are surmount- 
ed by a bell. 

An obsolete form of pavement. 
Beau. and Fl. 


The laying of floors, streets, ete., with 


pave- 
ment.—2, Pavement. 


paving-beetle (pa’ving-bé’tl), n. 
paving-machine (pa’ving-ma-shén’), n. 


paviset (pav’is), v. ¢. 


pavisert (pav’is-ér), n. 


Pavo (pa’v6), n. 


pavon (pav’on), ». [< OF. pavon, a 


v.] 1. Pavoncella (pav-on-sel’i), . 


Pavoncella 


The grass began to gow . . . In the crevices of the 
basement paving. ’ Dombey and Son, xxiil. 


A pavers’ 


1A 
steam-rammer or machine-paver; a pavement- 


rammer. The ram is usually suspended at the end of a 
pivoted arm that projects from the machine and can be 
moved at will to direct the blows. 


2. A machine consisting of a hollow roller, 
sometimes carrying a furnace suspended to 
the axle within the roller, used to soften and 
compress the surface of an asphalt pavement. 
Also called paving-roller. 


rammefr. 


paving-stone (pa’ving-stdn), n. A stone pre- 


pared for use in pavin 


paving-tile (pa’ vin “ti, n. A flat brick or tile 


for use in laying floors, etc.; a paver. These 
tiles are often covered with a hard glaze, and are some- 
times decorated with patterns in color. Such decorated 
tiles were abundantly used in medieval architecture, par- 
ticularly in France, and this use has recently been revived. 
See encaustic. 

Same as paver. 

See pavesade. 

(Early mod. E. also pa- 
vais, pavice, pee parish, 
palveise, < ME. pavise, pavese, 
pavesse, pavys, ¢ OF. *pareis, 
pavois, pavesche = Sp. paves 
= Pg. vi = It. pavese, pa- 
vescée, < ML. pavensis, a large 
shield; origin uncertain. The 
form suageete a local origin, 
perhaps, like OF. Pavois, Pa- 
vious, < Pavia, a city in Italy.) 
1. A shield of large size, four 
or five feet long and broad 
enough to cover the whole person, used espe- 
cially in sieges. In the i 


et, n. 


uotation the word i 
used of a broad-brimmed hat. 
One he henttis a hode of scharlette fulle riche, 
A pers pillione hatt, that pighte was fulle faire 
With perry of the oryent, and precyous stones. 
Morte Arthure (E. 'E. T. 8.), L 3461. 


2. Same as pavesade. 


Owre men had rpane in great daunger [from Indian 
arrows] if they had not byn defended by the cages or 
er pes of the shyppes and their targettes. 
Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 
{Arber, p. 158). 
[< pavise, n.] To pro- 
vide with large shields. 
They had moche adoo, sauynge they were well pauessed, 
for they on the walles caste downe stoned: and hurt many. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. xc. 


[ME., also paryser, < 
OF. pavatsier, pavesier, pavoisier, pavoiseur, a 
soldier armed with a pavise, < pavots, a pavise: 
see pavise.] 1. A soldier who carried a pavise, 
or large shield. 
Theire prayes and theire presoneres passes one aftyre, 
With pylours, and pavysers, and pryse mene of armes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3005. 
2. According to some authors, a man who car- 
ried the pavise for the protection of another, as 
a crossbowman or archer. 
[L., @ peacock: see pea?.] 1. 
In orntth., the typical genus of Paronine, hav- 
ing the upper tail-coverts in the male developed 
into a magnificent train capable of being erected 
and spread into a disk, the tarsi spurred, and the 
head crested; the peacocks. The common peacock 
is P. cristatus. P. muticus or epiciferus inhabits Java, and 
is very distinct from the former. A third sup- 
posed species, related to the first, is P. nigri- 
nis. See owl. 
2. A southern constellation, the Pea- 
cock, situated south of Sagittarius. 


peacock, < L. paro(n-), a peacock: see 
Pavo.) A small pennon fastened to 
the shaft of a medieval lance. 

The Pavon was a peculiar shaped flag, some- 


what like a gryon attached to a spear. 
Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 19. 


. pavo(n-), a peacock, + -aria.] A 
notable genus of pennatulaceous alcy- 
onarian polyps, having non-retractile 
polypites on one side of the slender 
polypidom. 


Pavon. 


pavonazetto (pa-v6-naé-zet’td), n. [< It. pavo- 


nazzetto, dim. of pavonazzo, purple, < pavone, a 
oan © L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see Paro.] 


See marble, 1. 

(NL. (Leach, 
1816), < It. pavonceila, the lapwing.] A genus of 
fighting sandpipers of the family Scolopacide, 


Pavoncella 
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pawn 


more frequently called Philomachus and Mache- paw! (pa), r. [< paw, n.] I, intrans. To draw’ windlass for its security, and serving to sup- 


tes. P. pugnaz is the common species, the male 
of which is called a ruff, and the female a reere. 


See cut under on 
pavonet (pa-von’), n. [< OF. pavon, ¢ L. pa- 
Cf. paten3.,} 


vo(n-), apeacock: see Pavo, pea2. 
A peacock. 


More sondry colours then the proud Pavone. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. xi. 47. 


Pavonia (pai-v0’ni-#), n. [NL. (Cavanilles, 
1790), named after Don José Paron, a Spanish 
traveler (1779-88), author, with Ruiz, ofa flora 
of Peru and Chili.}] 1. A genus of herbs and 
shrubs of the order Malvacez and tribe Urenea, 
having from five to eight leaf-like or bristle-like 
bractlets, and the carpels generally with from 
one to three awns. There are over 60 species, main- 
ly in South America, with a few in Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and the Pacific islands. They are usually woolly 
or bristly-hairy, the leaves often angled or lobed, and the 
flowers of various colors, scattered, or seldom in dense 
heads. P. coccinea and several other West Indian species 
are known as scarlet mallow. P. hastata, the spear-leafed 
pavoniaof Australia, and some others are cultivated for or- 
nament., Several are in medicinal use in Brazil and India. 


2. [t.c.] A plant of this genus. 
pavonian (pa-vo’ni-an), a. [(< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock (see Parvo), + -ian.) Of or pores 
to a peacock; resembling the peacock, as in its 
gaudiness and vanity; pavonine. 
They who are versed in the doctrine of sympathies and 
the arcana of correspondences as revealed to the Swedish 
Emmanuel will doubtless admire the instinct or inspira- 


tion which directed my choice to the pavonian Pen. 
Southey, The Doctor, Pref. 


Pavonidsz (pa-von’i-dé), n.pl. [NL., < Pavo(n-) 


+ -idzx.] A family of gallinaceous birds; sy- pawk? (pk), 2. 


nonymous with Phasianidz. Swainson, 1837. 


Pavonin2 ( Pp 
+ -inzx.] The 


tain definition. The name was first used by G. R. Gray 
in 1840, to include the genera Pavo, Polyplectron, an 
Argus. Itis also called Polyplectronine. 


pavonine (pav’6-nin), a. anda. [< L. pavoni- 
NUS, poe, to a peacock, ¢ pavo(n-), a 
peacock: see Pavo. t a. 1, Pertaining to, 
resembling, or characteristic of a peacock; 
pavonian. 

The bas-reliefs on this low screen are groups of peacocks 
andlions,. .. richand fantastic beyond description, though 


not expressive of very accurate Knowledge of leonine or 
pavonine forms. Ruskin. 


Scarce one of us domestic birds but imitates the lanky 

pavonine strut and shrill genteel scream [of the peacock }. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 

2. Resembling a peacock’s tail in iridescence. 
[Rare. } 

Through all things streamed this soft-colored light, and 
everything became a sort of pavontne transparency, and 
the good folks’ faces glowed with magical lustre. 

S. Judd, Margaret, I. 16. 

Il. ». Peacock’s-tail tarnish; the iridescent 
luster found on some ores and metallic pro- 
ducts. 

pavonious (pa-v6’ni-us), a. [< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock (see Pavo), + -tous.] Ocellated, like 
a peacock’s tail. 

pavonizet (pav’6-niz), v. i. (< L. pavo(n-), a 
peacock, + -ize.] To comport one’s self asa 
peacock; strut. Florio. 

pavyt (pav’i), ».; pl. pavies (-iz). [< OF. pavie.] 
The hard peach. 

or hard peaches, I know none good here but 


Of Sj 
the Newington, nor will that easily hand till it is full ripe. 
Stir W. Temple, Gardening, IIT. 231. (Nares.) 


Pavy’s disease. Cyclic or paroxysmal albu- 
roinuria. 
paw! (pa), n. oe 
0€, pOUue, powe, poo 
at. pota, a paw, < MLG. L 
G. pfote = Dan. pote, a paw. 
@ paw, claw, foot, = Corn. paw, foot, < E.; 
Bret. pao, pav, paw, ¢ OF. ether OF. pate, 
F. paite, a paw, is connected is not certain: see 
patten2, fore 1. The hand or foot of an 
animal which has nails or claws: distinguished 
from hoof: as, a monkey’s paw; the paws of a 
eat, dog, rat, etc. In many animals the fore 
feet, and in some the hind feet, are prehensile, 
and serviceable as hands. 


[< ME. pawe, pore, a paw, < OF. 
ote = Pr. pauta = 
. pote = D. poot = 
Cf. W. paten, 


Whatsoever goeth upon his paws, among all manner of 
beasts that go on all four, those are unclean unto you. 
Lev. xi. 27. 
2. The human hand, especially when large or 
coarse, or when awkwardly used. [Humorous 
or contemptuous. } 


Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. 
Dryden: 


paw? (pi), n. 


pawa (pi’ wii), n. 
pawed (pad), a. 


pawk! (pak), n. 
Cf. Puck.] Art; a wile. 


av-6-ni’nd), n. pl. [NL., <Pavo(n-) pawkily (pa’ki-li), adv. 
afowl as a subfamily of Pha- manner; slyly. [Scotch.] 
sianidz, typified by the genus Pavo, of uncer- pawkiness (pi’‘ki-nes), 2. 


paw (pa’ki), a. 


pawl (pl), 2. 


pawl (pal), v. t. 


the fore foot along the ground; scrape with the 
fore foot. : 
He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength. 
Job xxxix. 21. 
Now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, paring to get free 
His hinder parts. Milton, P. L., vil. 464. 
II, trans. 1. To scrape with the fore foot; 
strike with a drawing or scraping action of the 
fore foot. 


The courser pawed the ground with restless feet. 
Druden, Pal. and Arc., iii. 457. 


The restless coursers pawed the ungenial soil. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, ix. 
2. To handle roughly or clumsily, as with paws. 
Johnson. 
Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-head cane, ° 
And pauw'd his beard, and mutter'd catalepsy. 
Tennyson, Princess, i. 
3. To fawn upon, as a spaniel upon his master. 
[Perhaps a reduced form of 
pawk1, or else of *pawt, *paut,< paut,v.J] A 
trick. 

They thought the devil had been there, 

That play’d them sic a paw then. 

Battle of Killiecrankie (Child's Ballads, VIT. 154). 
[Native name.] A kind of 
ormer or sea-ear, Haliotis tris, of New Zealand. 
[< pawl + -ed2.] 1. Having 
Johnson.— 2. Broad-footed. Sherwood. 
[Also pauk; origin obscure. 
(Scotch. ] 

Prattis are repute policy and perrellus paukis. 
Gavin Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 288, b. 


[Origin obscure.] A small 


aws. 


lobster. 
In a pawky or arch 


Archness; good- 
humored shrewdness. ([Scotch.] 

There is also a refreshing tone of good Scottish pawki- 
ness about the book. Westminster Rev., CXXV. 579. 

Also pawkie, pauky, pau- 
kie; peek + -yl.) Arch; humorously sly. 
[Scotch.] 

A thief sae patkie is my Jean, 
To steal a blink, by a’ unseen. 

Burns, Oh this is no my ain Lassie. 
[Also pall, paul; « W. pavl, a 
pole, stake, bar, = L. palus, a pole: see pale}, 
polel,} 1. A short iron bar acting as a catch 
or brake to prevent a windlass or capstan from 
turning back. See cuts under capstan and pat- 
tern-chain. 


By the force of twenty strong arms, the windlass came 
slowly round, paw after paw. 


paw]-postt (pal’ post), n. 
pawl-press (pil’pres), n. 


pawmpilyont, n. 
pawn 


port the pawls which are pinned into it. 

Same as pawl-bitt. 
In bookbinding, a 

form of screw-press in which the lever is op- 

erated with pawl and ratchet. 


pawmentt, ». A Middle English form of pave- 


ment. Prompt. Parv., p. 387. 
See pampilion. 
(pan), n. [¢ Me. patene, < OF. pan, a 
pawn, gauge, pledge; ef. OFries. pand = D. 
and = MLG. pant = OHG. MHG. phant, pfant, 
. pfand = Ieel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, a 
pledge, pawn. The OF. term is acanily iden- 
tified with OF. pan, F. pan, a piece of a gar- 
ment, a lappet, panel, pane (< L. pannus, a 
cloth: see panel, panel), on the supposition that 
it referred orig. to an article of clothing left 
as a pawn; but this connection seems to be 
forced, and is rendered still more doubtful by 
the relation of penny, AS. pending, ete., to the 
Teut. words above cited: see penny.] 1. Some- 
thing given or deposited as security, as for 
money borrowed; security; pledge. 
Ar. Is your pawn good and sound, sir? 


See. F. I'll pawn my life for that, sir. 
Middleton, Your Five Gallants, i. 1. 


They will let them take their money Ed la pawnes, but 
not deliuer it themselues. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 205. 
We have no store of money at this time, but you shall 
have good pawns; look you, sir, this jewel, and that gen- 

tleman’s silk stockings. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humonr, iv. 7. 


2+. A pledge or promise. 

I violate no parns of faiths, intrude not 

On private loves. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, il. 3. 
St. A gage; a challenge. 


If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour's gue then stoop. 
hak., Rich. 1., £ 1. 74. 


4, The condition of being pledged or held as 
security, as for the payment of a debt or the 
fulfilment of a promise, etc.: as, to be in pawn 
or at pawn.— 5, A pawnshop; a pawnbroker’s 
establishment. [Colloq.] 

Perhaps they comes to sell to me what the pawns won't 
take in, and what they wouldn't like to be seen selling to 


any of the men that goes about buying things in the 
street. Mayhew, London Labour and London Pvor, II. 121. 


At pawn, in pawn, pledged; hence, laid away; not 
available. 
Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at paten, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem It. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., if. 8. 7. 


Gin I should lay my gloves tn paven, 
I will dance wi’ the bride. 
Sweet Willie (Child’s Ballads, IT. 97). 


R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 235, Pawn (pin), v.t. [< ME."pawnen, ¢ OF. paner, 


2. A bar pivoted to a movable or fixed support 
at one apd. and having its opposite end adapted 
to fit the teeth of a ratchet-wheel or ratchet- 
bar, used either for holding the ratchet-wheel 
or -bar in a position to which it has been 


Pawl in Hoisting-apparatus. 


a, ratchet-wheel; 6 and ¢, pawls, engaging teeth by gravitation ; 
@,d, frame; f, handle The wheel 1s moved in the direction of the 
arrow by the pawl ¢ when J is lifted, and by 6 when / is depressed. 


moved by other mechanism (as in the case 
where the pawl is pivoted to a fixed support), 
or for moving it (as when the pawl is pivoted 
to a movable oun ore): A pawl may be constructed 
and arranged to f nto engagement with ratchet-teeth 
by its own weight, or, as is very common, it may be made 
to act quickly and positively by the force of a spring. 

A second crank, carrying also a pall, by means of which 
a feed or self-acting motion is given to the table for the 
machine, F. Campin, Mech. Engineering, p. 58. 
Cross pawl, in ship-building. See oe Pe Gravity 
pawl, a paw! which engayes ratchet-teeth when actuated 
only by the force of gravity.— Pawl and half pawl, two 

awls of different lengths acting on the same wheel.— 
Bpring-pawl, a pawl actuated by a spring. 
[< pawl, n.] To secure or 
stop the motion of (a capstan, windlass, or 
ratchet-wheel) with a pawl. 

He did not hesitate to give his advice, . . 
when to heave and when to parel. 

R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 126. 


. ordering us 


pawl-bitt (pal’bit), n. Naut., a strong piece 


of timber placed vertically at the back of the 


pawn? (pan), . 


pawn? (pan), 7. 


pawn+t, 7. 


panner, take a pledge, seize, take, pawn; from 
the noun.] 1. To give or deposit in pledge, 
or as security for the payment of money bor- 
rowed; pledge. 

I'll paren this jewel in my ear, and you may pawn your 
silk stockings. B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 7. 
2. To pledge for the fulfilment of a promise. 


I'll pain the little blood which I have left 
To save the innocent. hak., W. T., if. 3. 166. 


And d his truth oN harry eachiat 
nd pawn'd his marry each of us. 
: Ford, Love's Sacrifice, iii. 4. 


Profane jests of men who paren their souls to be ac- 
counted witty. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iv. 
i ME. pawn, paune, pown, 
poune, poun, € OF. paon, poon, prop. peon, a 
pawn, = Sp. peon, a foot-soldier, a pawn (> E. 
peon), = Pg. pido = It. pedone, a foot-soldier, 
pedona, & pawn, < ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, 
an athlete (cf. pedinus, a pawn), in LL. one 
who has broad feet (in L. only as a surname), 
« L. pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot. Cf. peon, 
pioneer.) A piece of the lowest rank and value 
at chess. See chess}. 
A shame hath he that at the cheker pleyeth, whan that 


a pown seyith to the kyng chekmate. 
Lydgate, Pylgremage of the Sowle, p. 27. 


Little Ireland has always suffered the fate of those who 
have small offerings to make. A parzn on the chess- 
board, she is sacrificed at any moment in order to win a 
larger piece. The Century, XX XVII. 685. 


Marked pawn. See marked. 
[< OF. paon, pavon, F. paon, < 
L. pavo(n-), a peacock: see Pavo and pea2.) A 
peacock; in her., a peacock used as a bearing. 
And he as py’d and | okey as the pawn, 
ayton, Moon-calf. (Nares.) 
Mast, or similar food for animals. 
Also spelled pazne. 


Which is that Food that the swine feed on in the woods 
as Mast of Beach, Acorns, etc., which some have called 
Pawnes. Cowel, Dict. and Inter. 


pawn 
pawn5},n. [Prob.a var. of panel.] A gallery. 


This house is flue and fifty A opine in length, and hath 
three pazones or walks in it, and forty great pillars gilded, 
which stand betweene the walks. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 261. 


Jerman’s Exchange (London, 1837] was a quadrangular 
building, with a clock-tower of timber on the Cornhill 
side. It had an inner cloister, and a pawn, or gallery, above 
for the sale of fancy goods. 

W. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 35. 


pawné (pin), ». Same as pan‘. 
pawnable (p4’na-bl), a. 


[< pawnl + -able.] 

Capable of being pawned. 
pawnbroker (pan’ bro’kér), n. [« pawnl + 
broker.] One who is licensed to lend money 
on pledge or the deposit of goods at a legally 


fixed rate of interest.—Pawnbroker’s balls, the 
three Bold <ororet balls which usually form the sign of a 
pawnshop. The characteristic feature of the coat of arms 
of the Medici family in Lombardy was a group of balls, or 
disks, variously characterized in different accounts (per- 
nee representing different branches of the family) as six 

balls, three gold balls or blue balls, and three coins, 
and variously explained as representing pills, by way of 
play upon the family name, or as representing the money 
of bankers, the coins being indicated by spheres so as to 
present a circle in whichever direction looked at. It 
seems to have been from this armorial bearing that three 
golden balls hung fn a cluster and three blue balls painted 
on a white ground were vera Semper as the sign of money- 
pounere: corresponding to the existing emblem of pawn- 

rokers. 


pax-board (paks’bord), n. 


paxbordet, . 
paxbredet, . 


paxilla! (pak-sil’#), .; pl. paxille (-é). 
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The kissing of the was set up to signify that the 
be ever among us, 


eace of Christ shoul 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 71. 
Innocentius ordained the pax to be given to the poe 
J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 311. 
Who make the paz of their mistresses hands. 
Speeches of Ricort, Progr. of Eliz.,1I. (Nares.) 


2. The kiss of peace. See kiss.—pax vo 
peace be to you: a salutation common among the early 
ristians. Its use is now confined to officiating clergy- 


men in liturgical churches. 
(ME. paxborde; < 


paz + board.) Same as paz, 1. 

Same as paz, 1. 

[ME., < pax + brede, board: see 
board.) Same as paz, 1. 

The paz-brede used to stand on the altar all through 
mass. Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. ii. 162. 
[NL., 
«L. pazillus, a small stake, a peg, < pangere 
(v pag), fix, fasten: see pact.] <A bundle of 
movable knobbed or spicular processes at- 
tached to a common stalk in the integument 
of echinoderms. See cut under Asteriidz. 

A handsome new form, of a peculiar leaden grey colour, 
and with paxille arranged on the dorsal surface of the 


disk in the form of a rosette. 
Sir C. W. Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 121. 


paxilla?,». Plural of pazillum. 


It is not generally known that the three Blue Balls at paxillar (pak’si-lir), a. [< paxillal + -ar8.] Of 


the Pawn-brokers’ shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. 


The Lombards were the first money-brokers in Europe. Pp 


or pertaining to paxillex. 


llate (pak’si-lat), a. [< pazillal + -atel.] 


Lamb, Elia, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. Having paxille. 


pawnbroking (p4n’br6’‘king), n. 
broking, ppr. of *broke in broker. 
ness of a pawnbroker. 


he busi- 


1 Y las + paxillose (pak’si-lés), a. 


[< L. pavillus = Gr. 
mwdocadoc, & small stake, a peg.] In geol., re- 
sembling a little stake. 


pawncock (pin’kok), ». A scarecrow. Halli- paxillum (pak-sil’um),2.; pl. pazilla (-#). [ML.] 


well, (Prov. Eng.] 

pawnet, 7. See pawn4. 

pawnee! (pa-né’), n. [< pawn] + -el.] The 
person to whom a pawn is delivered as secu- 
rity; one who takes ented in pawn. 

Pawnee? (pa/né), n.anda. [< Amer. Ind. Pani, 
native name, said to have been given to them 
by the Illinois Indians.) I, ». One of an Indian 
tribe which formerly dwelt principally in Ne- 
braska and also in Kansas and Texas. Harassed 


by their hereditary enemies the Sioux, they were removed 
to a reservation in the Indian Territory in 1876. 


II. a. Of or relating to the Pawnees. 
pawner (p4’nér), ». [< pawn! + -erl.] One 
who pawns or pledges anything as security for 
the payment of borrowed money. 
The Pawnbroker’s all in a blaze, 
And the pledges are frying and singeing, 


Oh! how the r pawners will craze! 
i Hood, Don’t you Smell Fire? 


pawnor (p4’nor),”. [< pawn! + -orl.] Same 
as pawner. 

pawnshop (pin’shop), ». A pawnbroker’s es- 
tablishment; a place in which pawnbroking is 
carried on. 

pawn-ticket (p4n’tik’et), ». A ticket given by 
a ) iba eves to the ir bi bearing the name 
of the article pledged, the amount of money 
lent, the name of the pledger, the name and 
address of the pawnbroker, the conditions of 
the loan, ete. 

pawpaw, ”. See papar. 

pew baw (p&’p4), a. Naughty. Halliwell. [Prov. 

ng. 

pawt, v. See pauil. 

pawtenert, . See pautener!. 

ee (pi’w&),n. Same as pow-wow. Car- 
yle. 

For reasons which we cannot well understand, the red 

gives place to the white man. With their wigwams and 


canoes, their gods and their pawneas, . . . they have van- 
ished forever. S. Judd, Margaret, if. 4. 


pax (paks),. [<L. paz, peace: see peace.] 1. In 
the Rom. Cath. Ch.,a small tablet ornamented 
with a representation of 
some Christian scene or 


symbol. In former times, in 
the celebration of the mass, it 
was kissed by the celebrating 

riest, and was then presented 
b the acolyte to be kissed by 

1] the officiating ecclesiastics, 
and by the members of the con- 
gregation; but it is now used, 
except in a few communities, 
only during certain masses cel- 
ebrated on special occasions or 
by high dignitaries, Its use was 
introduced into church worship 
during the thirteenth century, 
taking the place of the then cus- 
tomary form of the kiss of peace, 
which was abrogated on account 
of the confusion and inconve- 
nience involved. Also called 
osculatory. 


Pax.— Brass of 15th century. 


pa 
[ 


A diminutive of paz 


paxwax (paks’waks),». [< ME. pazwaz, prop. 


*faxwax, fexwax: see faxwaz.) A butchers’ 
name of the ligamentum noche or nuchal liga- 


ment of the back of the neck of cattle, ete. It 
is a stout strong cord composed of yellow elastic fibrous 
tissue, assisting in the support of the head without mus- 
cular effort. A similar structure, in various degrees of 
development, exists in most mammals, including man. 


Also called , packwax, faxwaz, az, and whit- 
leather. See cut iader sraalepell es ad 
pe tah v.; pret. and pp. paid, ppr. paying. 
. payen, paien, < OF. payer, paier, paer, F. 
payer = Sp. Pg. pagar = It. pagare, ¢ L. pacare, 
quiet, pacify, subdue, soothe, ML. satisfy or 
settle (a debt), pay, < pax (pac-), peace: see 
peace, and ef. pacate.] I, trans. 1t. To ap- 
pease; satisfy; content; please. 
Ther he harpede so wel, that he de al the route. 
e Ra. of Gloucester, p. 272. 


Loke thou grucche not on god, thaug he geue luytel, 
Beo payed with thi porcion porore or ricchore. 
Piers Plowman (A), x. 113. 


Do trewe penaunce, & y am payed, 
From eendelees peine y wole make thee free. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 


Ffor hir to paye he was full glade. 
Thomas of Brecldoune (Child's Ballads, I. 104). 


2+. To make satisfaction or amends for. 


And operis satisfactio that for 2 hilshagh ag eth. 

Piers P. n (C), xvii. 81. 
3. To satisfy the claims of; compensate, as 
for goods, etc., supplied, or for services render- 
ed; recompense; requite; remunerate; reward: 
as, to pay workmen or servants; to pay one’s 
creditors. 
For all my dangers and my wounds thou hast patd me 
In my own metal. Beau. and Fi., Maid’s Tragedy, iv. 1. 


For the carriage of such things as I send you by John 
Hutton you must remember to pay him. 
Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 404. 


He [Pitt] attacked with great violence . . . the practice 
of paying Hanoverian troops with English money. 
Macaulay, William Pitt. 


So pays the devil his liegeman, brass for gold. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ili. 1468. 
4. To discharge, as a debt or an obligation, by 
giving or doing that which is due: as, to pay 
taxes; to pay vows. 
Sone, vnto thi god Pay welle thi tythe, 
th 


And pore men o hy ode thou dele. 
Booke of Precedence ( . T. 8., extra ser.), i. 64. 


Tables with fair service set ; 
Cups that had patd the Cesar’s debt 
Could he have laid his hands on them. 
Wiliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 355. 
5. Tobear; defray: as, who will pay the cost? 
hence, to defray the expense of: as, to pay one’s 
way in the world. 
Take ye that, ye belted knight, 
"Twill pay your way till ye come down. 
Willie Wallace (Child's Ballads, VI. 233). 
6. To give; deliver; hand over as in discharge 
of a debt: as, to pay money; to pay the price. 


pay 
So many ounces he should 
Of hiscon flesh, instead of gold. 


Northern Lord and Cruel Jew (Child's Ballads, VITI. 278). 
I have paid death one of my children for my ransom. 
Donne, Letters, xcli. 
Why, ‘tis his own, and dear, for he did pay — 
Ten crowns for it, as I heard Roscius say. 
Marston, Satires, ii. 58. 
Come, my hostess says there is seven shillings to pay. 
I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 18 
You must not pay this great price for my happiness. 
R. D. Bladbenore, Lorna Doone, xiviil 
7. To give or render, without any sense of obli- 
gation: as, to pay attention; to pay court toa 
woman; to pay a compliment. 
‘“‘They ‘re my attendants,” brave Robin did say ; 
“ They'll pay a visit to thee.” 
Robin Hood Rescuing the Widows Three Sons (Child's 
(Ballads, V. 266). 
8t. Anthony, wh 


The next day brought us to Padua. oO 
the great saint to 


lived about five hundred years ago, fs 
whom they here pay their devotions. 
Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), I. 379. 
He used to pay his duty to me, and ask blessing the 
moment he came in, if admissible. 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, V. 64. 


I'll take another opportunity of ng my respects to 
Mrs. Malaprop. idan, The Rivals, i. 2. 
8. Fi tively, to requite with what is de- 
served; hence, to punish; chastise; castigate: 
still in colloquial use. 

Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 


done this day. I have paid Percy, I have made him sure. 
‘Shak, 1 Hen. IV., v. 3. 48. 
They patiently enduring and recejuing all, defending the 
children with their naked bodies from the vnmercifull 
blowes, that pay them soundly. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 140. 
He paid part of us; 
Yet I think we fought bravely. 

, Bonduca, v. 2 
Pay (whip) Maidjie as much as you like, and I'll not 

say one word ; but touch Isy, and I'll roar like a bull ! 
Dr. John Brown, Marjorie Fleming. 


9. To be remunerative to; be advantageous or 
profitable to; repay. 

A lecture of an Egyptian priest upon divinity, morality, 
or natural history would not pay the trouble, at this day, 


of engraving it upon stone. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, L. 415. 


God payst, God to +. See God!l.—To & bal- 
ance. See balance. Are pay down, to pay on the spot; 
pay in ready money. - 


We cheerfully paid down as the price of ita [slavery’s) 
abolition twenty millions in cash. 
Quarterly Rev., CX LV. 17. 
To pay homet. See home, adv.— To pay off. (a) To reo- 
ompense and discharge: as, to pay of servants or laborers. 
When I arrived at this place [Heraclea) I paid of my 
jJanizary, and the next day he came and said he was not 
satisfied. Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 148. 
(b) Naut., to cause to fall to leeward, as the head of a ship. 


In a few minutes there was sail enough to pay the brig’s 
head off. W.C. Russell, Jack's Courtahip, xiv. 
To (off) old sco to pay old debts; hence, figura- 
tively, to ‘‘get even” wi ones enemies. 

I have been in the country, and have brought wherewith 
to pay old acores, and will deal hereafter wi mony. 

Sedley, Bellamire (1687). (Narez.) 
To pay one in his own coin. See coin!.—To pay one 
out, to punish one thoroughly or adequately. — To pay 
one’s footing. See footing.—To pay out, to en, 
extend, or cause to run out: espec nautical; as, to 
pay out more line. 

His men... sprang into a yaw! and began paying out 
a heavy line, Captain Joe following with the ahore end 
of it. The , XXXIX. 296. 
To the debt of nature, to pay one’s last debt, to 
die. See nature. 


The Sire of these two Babes (poor Creature) 
Paid his last Dedt to human Nature. 
Prior, The Mice. 


To pay the piper or the fiddler, to bear the expense or 
responsibility. 


They introduce a new tax, and we shall have to poy the 
piper. Broug 
Which of you two comes down, as you say, with the 
dust? Who pays the piper for this dance of yours, gentle- 
men? J. S. Le Fanu, Tenants of Mallory, xxxiv. 
To pay the shot, to pay the cost ; bear the expense. 
In this at last we have the Advantage got, 
We give the Treat, but they shall pay the shot. 
Mrs. Centlivre, Gotham Election. 
II. intrans. 1. To make payment or requital ; 
meet one’s debts or obligations: as, he pays well 
or promptly.— 2. To yield a suitable return or 
reward, as for outlay, expense, or trouble; be 
remunerative, profitable, or advantageous: as, 
litigation does not pay. 
And all ulations as to what it will and what it will 
not pay to learn. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 191. 


To pay for. (2) To make amends for; atone for: as, men 
often pay for their mistakes with suffering. (6) To give 
equal value for; bear the charge or cost of; give in ex- 
change for. 


pay 


Of all that we receive from God, what doe we pay for, 
more then prayers and prayses? 
Milton, Eikonoklastes, vill. 


where People are made to pay 


"Tis not in France alone 
A Laster, Journey to Paris, p. 106. 


for their Humour, 


To pay for a dead horse. Sce horse!.—To pay off, to 


fall away to leeward, as the head of a ship. 


The little vessel paid of from the wind, and ran on for P& 


some time directly before it, tearing through the water 


with everything ne 
. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 25. 


To Ded on, to beat with vigor; redouble blows. [Colloq.] 
—To pay up, to pay fully or promptly. 
pay! (pa), nm. [< ME. pay, paye, <« OF. paye, F. 
paye = Pr. paga, pagua, paia = Sp. Pg. It. 
paga, pay; from the verb.] 1+. Satisfaction; 
content; liking; pleasure. 
A man may serven bet and more to pay 
In half a yer, althow it were no mor 
Than sum man doth that hath servyd ful yore. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, L 474. 


Mi lijf to lede In word & dede 
As is moost plesaunt to thi pay, 
And to deie weel whanne it is my day. 
Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 14. 


It was more for King Cornwalls pleasure 
Then it was for King Arthurs pay. 
Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 287). 
2. Compensation given for services performed; 
salary or wages; stipend; recompense; hire: 
as, @ soldiers pay and allowances; the men de- 
manded higher pay. 
Euery common souldier discharged receiued more in 


money, victuals, apparell, and furniture then his pay did 
amount vnto. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. ii. 151. 


This trial is interesting, as it furnishes us with evidence 
as to the pay of an editor, or rather author (for Tuchin 
wrote the whole paper), of that time. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 75. 


3. Pay-day. [Obsolete or collog.] 
They haue euery pay, which is 45. dayes, . . . 15 shill- 
ings sterling. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 108. 


Deferred . See defer?.—Pull pay, the official al- 
lowance without deduction to officers of the army and 
navy, a8 for active service.— Good (or bad) pay, sure (or 
not to be trusted) to pay debts: said of persons. [Colloq.) 
— Half . See half-pay.—In the pay of, hired by; 
employed for pay by: as, he was tn the pay of the company 
for many years.2- Pay gravel, in gold-mining, 
gravel or sand containing a sufficient amount of gold to be 
profitably worked. See dirt. 


O, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 
Bret Harte, Her Letter. 


-streak, in gold-mining, that part of the gravel in 

Py the mad é chiefl coucententad! [ Placer -iniviig 
of the Pacific States.) The term is sometimes, but rarely, 
used to denote the valuable or paying part of a lode or 
metalliferous deposit inclosed in the solid rock. =8yn. 3. 
Wages, etc. See salary. 

pay (pa), v.é [Prob.< OF. peier, poier, poyer 
(also in comp. *empeier, empoier = Sp. empe- 
gar), pitch, < L. pews pitch, cover with pitch, 
< pix t vic-), pitch: see pitch?, n., and cf. pitch2, 
v. aut., to coat or cover with tar or pitch, 
or with a composition of tar, resin, turpen- 
tine, tallow, and the like: as, to pay a seam 
or @& rope. 

In stead of Pitch, we made Lime, mixed with Tortoise 
oyle, and as the Carpenters calked her, I and another 
paied the seames with this plaster. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 118 

ladle, See ladle.— The devil to pay. See deril. 

payable (pa’a-bl), a. fs F. payable = Sp. pa- 

gable = Pg. avel = It. pagabile,< ML. paca- 

bilis, payable, < pacare, pay: see pay.) 1. 

That can be paid, or is to be paid; capable of 
being paid. 

Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest. South, 
2. To be paid; due: as, bills payable ; homage 
or allegiance payable to the sovereign.— Dueand 
payable. See due. 

payably (pa’a-bli), adv. To the extent of be- 
ing profitable. 

Their lower beds have been found to be payably aurif- 
erous. Ure, Dict., TV. 427. 

pay-bill (pa’bil), ». A bill or statement speci- 
fying the amount of money to be paid, as to 
workmen, soldiers, and the like. 

pay-car (pa’kir),”. In railroad service, a car 
in which a paymaster travels from point to 
point along the line, to pay the employees. 

pay-clerk (pa’klérk), n. 1. A clerk who pays 
wages.—2, A clerk to a paymaster in the 
United States army or navy. 

pay-corps (pa’kor), n. In the United States 
navy, the corps of paymasters. 

paydi, p.a. Anol epee of paid, ; 

pay-day (pa‘da), 2. The day when payment is 
to be made or debts are to be discharged; the 
day on which wages or money is stipulated to be 

aid; in stock-jobbing, the day on which a trans- 

fer of stock must be completed and paid for. 
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Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon trust 
till next pay-day. Locke. 


pay-director (pa’di-rek’tor), n. In the United 
States navy, an officer of the pay-corps, ranking 
with a captain. 
payedt, p.a. An old spelling of paid. 
ee (pa-6’), n. [< pay! + -eel1.] A person to 
whom mouey is paid or is to be paid; specifi- 
cally, in /aw, the party in whose favor the 
promise or direction to pay negotiable paper 
1s expressed. 
A bill of exchange is an order by one person, called the 
drawer, to another, termed the drawee, living in a differ- 
ent place, directing him to pa a certain sum of money to 


a third person, denominated the payee. 
Harper's Mag., UX XX. 470. 


payent, a. and . A Middle English form of 
agan. 
ayena (pa-yé’ni), 2. [NL. (Alphonse de Can- 
dolle, 1844), after A. Payen (1795-1871), a bo- 
tanical writer.] A genus of gamopetalous 
trees of the order Sapotacez, characterized by 
four sepals, eight petals, and sixteen stamens. 
There are 6 or 7 species, natives of the Malay peninsula 
and aronipel ago. They are trees with milky juice, rigid 
leaves minutely clothed with reddish scurf or with silky 
hairs, and small clusters of pediceled flowers in the axils, 
each cluster usually producing a single ovate-oblong berry. 


See gutta-putth. 

payer (pa’ér), n. [< payl + -erl.] One who 
pays; specifically, the person named in a bill 
or note who has to pay the holder. Also payor. 

payetrellet,. Same as poitrel. 

pay-inspector (pa’in-spek’tor), ». Inthe United 
States navy, an officer of the pay-corps, rank- 
ing with a commander. 

pay-list (pa’list), »n. A pay-roll; specifically 
(milit.), the quarterly account rendered to the 
war-oflfice by a paymaster. 

paymaster (pa’mas’tér), n. 1. One who is to 
pay, or who regularly pays; one from whom 
wages or remuneration is received.—2, An of- 
ficer in the army whose duty it is to pay the offi- 
cers and men their wages, and who is intrusted 
with money for this purpose.— 3. An officer in 
the United States navy who has charge of 
money, provisions, clothing, and small stores 
and is responsible for their safe-keeping and 


issue.— Fleet paymaster. See jfleet2,— Paymaster: 
in the United States army, the chief officer of 


ener 
fhe pay-de ment of the United States war-office. He 
has general charge of the payment both of the army of 


the United States, and of volunteers and militia when in 
its service, and holds the rank of brigadier-general. In 
England there is an officer of the same name, exercising 
similar functions.— Paymaster-general of the navy, 
a principal ofticial of the United States Navy Department, 
chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, holding 
the rank of commodore. See department. 
paymastership (pa’mas’ter-ship), n. [< pay- 
master + -ship.] The office or status of pay- 
master. 
Walpole once again assumed the paymastership of the 
forces. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 335. 
payment (pat ment), ”. [Early mod. E. also pat- 
ment; (OF. aene F.) payement = Pr. pagamen, 
aiamen = Sp. Pg. It. pagamento, payment, <¢ 
L. *pacamentum, payment, < pacare, pay: see 
pay1,) 1. The act of paying; the delivery of 
money as payment, in the course of business. 
The king had received various complaints of the Agows, 


who had abused his officers, and refused payment of trib- 
ute. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 328 


2. More specifically, in late, the discharge of a 
pecuniary obligation by money or what is ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of a specific sum of 
money; ‘‘the satisfaction, by or in the name of 
the debtor, to the creditor, of what is due, with 
the object to put an end to the obligation ” 
(Goudsmit). It is in the strictest sense distinguished 
on the one hand from a discharge by offset or compromise 
and on the other from an advance of the money by a third 


person who divests the creditor's claim by taking to him- 
self the right to enforce it in the place of the former. 


3. The thing given in discharge of a debt or 
Sea ga of a promise; recompense; requital; 
reward. 


Too little payment for so great a debt. 
Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 154, 


The Countrey is so fertile that, at what time soeuer corne 
be put into the ground, the patment is good with increase. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 466. 


4. Hence, figuratively, chastisement; punish- 
ment. 


If it fortuned that a child, having been chastised by an- 
other man, went to complain thereof to his own father, it 
was a shame for the said father if he gave him not his pay- 
ment again. Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 392, 


North. Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 
Clif. Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless arm, 
With downright payment, show’d unto my father. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4. 32. 


Payta bark 


Application of ents, appropriation of pay- 
ments, the determining which of several obligations 
shall be extinguished or reduced, when a payment not 
sufficient to extinguish all is made. Thus, if a debtor. 
owing to the same creditor an open account, a bond, and 
a note secured by mortgage on the debtor's property pays 
a sum sufficient to satisfy only one, it is for his interest 
that it be applied to the mortgage, so as to free his property 
from incumbrance; and it is for his creditor’s interest 
that it be applied to the open account, which is unsecured, 
and will be outlawed before the bond. The right of appli- 
cation rests with the debtor at the time of paying. If he 
does not exercise it, it passes to the creditor. If neither 
debtor nor creditor exercises the right, the court, if con- 
troversy arises, makes the application on equitable princt- 
ples.— quanoe of payments, See equation.— Pay- 
ment into court, the deposit in due form with an officer 
of the court of a sum sued for, or of so much as is admitted 
to Le ue for the benefit of the plaintiff if he will ac- 
cept 


paymistress phe ie n. A woman who 
— money for goods supplied or services ren- 
ered. 
aynt, ». See pain2, 
tbe n. An obsolete spelling of pain1, 
payne’t, x. A Middle English form of pagan. 
paynim, painim (pa’nim), . and a. [< ME. 
painime, painym, paynime, paynym, paynenie, 
painem, « OF. paienime, paienisme, paiennisme, 
painisme, etc., F. paganisme, paganism: see 
aganism.] J, n. 1. Paganism; heathenism; 
eathendom; heathen lands collectively. 
Thys word was sone wide in paynyme ybrogt 


So that princes in paynyme were of grcte thogt. 
Rob. of Gloucester, p. 403. 


Thau Ector was one, as aunter befelle, 
ffro the parties of pay{njeme present at home. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2162. 


2. A pagan; a heathen. 


So that thulke stnde was for let mony a day, 
That no cristene mon ne Painym nuste where the Rode lay. 
Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 35. 


Other do accomodate it [‘‘ Nosce teipsum ”] to Apollo, 
whom the paynimes honoured for god of wysedome, 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 3. 


The Emperours deputie, albeit he were a patnim, yet did 
he abhore the murthering of a man whom he iudged to be 
an innocent and guiltlesse person. J. Udall,On Mark xv. 


Thus far even the paynims have approached; thus far 

they have seen into the doings of the angels of God. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, £. 4. 

II. a. Pagan; heathen. 
Cornelius Tacitus, a panim writer, and enimie to the 
Christians, Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 395. 
Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall. 

Scott, Rob Roy, iL 


A people there among their crags, 
Our race and blood, a remnant that were left 
Paynim amid their circles, Tennyson, Holy Grail. 


(Obsolete or archaic in all uses. ] 


paynimryt, P imryt (pi’nim-ri), ». [ME. 
payn mery; < paynim + -ry.] Paganism; hea- 
thendom. 


paynize (pa’niz), v. t.; pret. and pp. paynized, 
ppr. paynizing. [After one Payne, the inven- 
tor of the process.] To harden and preserve, 
as wood, by a process consisting in placing the 
material to be treated in close chamber, de- 
priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 
and then injecting a solution of sulphid of cal- 
cium or of barium, following this with a solu- 


tion of sulphate of lime. The latter salt acts chemi- 

cally on the calcium or barium sulphid, forming all 

through the wood sulphate of calcium (gypsum) or sul- 
hate of barium (heavy-spar). Wood thus treated is very 
eavy, but very durable and nearly incombustible. 


pay-ofiice (pa’of’is),n. A place or office where 
payments are made, particularly an office for 
the payment of interest on public debts. 
payor (pa’or), ». [< pay] + -orl.] See payer. 
payret, ”. An obsolete spelling of pair. 
pay-roll Se n. A roll or list of persons 
to be paid, with note of sums to which they are 
entitled. a 
aysa (pi’sii), 7. ® pice. 
payeaue (pa’saj; F. pron. pa-6-zizh’),n. ([F., 
< pays, country: see pais*, peasant.) A land- 
scape. 
But the greatest part of this paysage and landscape is 
Bky. e Dyer. Taylor’ Works (ed. 1885), 1. 193. 


Life seems too short, space too narrow, to warrant you 
in giving in an unqualified adhesion to a paysage which is 
two-thirds ocean. 

H. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 344. 


paysagist (pa’sa-jist), nm. [« paysage + -ist.] 
An artist or draftsman who works in landscape; 
a landscape-painter. 
The lists are now open to some clever paysagixt to prove 
that his art is the supreme flower of all. Art Age, LV. 42. 
payset, v. An obsolete form of poise. 
paysyblet, a. A variant of peaceable. Chaucer. 
ayta bark (pa’ti birk). A pale cinchona- 
bark shipped from Payta in Peru. 


paytamine 


paytamine (pa’tam-in), ». [« Payta (bark) + 
amine.) An amorphous alkaloid obtained from 
Payta bark. 

paytine (pa’tin), x. A erystallizable alkaloid 
(Co;HoyNoO.HoO) of Payta bark. 

paytrelit, n. See poitrel. 
azaree, 7. Same as passaree. 

Ay In chem., the symbol for lead (Latin plum- 
um). 

P. B. Anabbreviation of Pharmacopeia Britan- 
nica, British Pharmacopoeia. 

P. Bor. An abbreviation of Pharmacopeia Bo- 
russica, Prussian Pharmacopeeia. 

P.C. Anabbreviation (a) of Priry Councilor ; 
(b) of police constable. 

Pd., pd. A contraction of paid. 

Pd. In chem., the symbol for palladium, 

P.D. An abbreviation of Pharmacopeia Dub- 
linensis, Dublin Pharmacopcaia. 

P.E, An abbreviation (a) of Pharmacopwia Edi- 
nensis, Edinburgh Pharmacopoia; (b) of Prot- 
estant Episcopal. 

peal (pé), x. [A mod. form, assumed as sing. 
of the supposed plural pease: see pease!, The 
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paawe = MLG. paire, pauwe = OHG. phawo, 
Jawo, phaho, faho, phdo, MHG. phaice, pfawe, 
pha, pia, G. plawe, pfaw, pfoie, prow, pfaue, 
ete., now pfauce, pfau, dial. pfob, praub, ete., = 
Ieel. pa, pai (as a nickname; in mod. use only 
in comp. pd-fugl = Sw. pdsogel = Dan. paasugl 
= E. peafowl, q.v.) =F. paon (> obs. E. pawn) 
= Sp. pavon = Pg. pardo = It. pavone, ¢ L. pa- 
vo(n-), ML. also parus, m., para, f., ¢ Gr. *raav 
(in gen. Tadvoc, ete.), usually tao or Taac, also 
written raac, where the aspirate represents the 
earlier digamma, orig. *trafo¢ = Ar. Turk. taiis 
= Hind. taus (in Hind. also called mor), ¢ Pers. 
tawus, taus, a peacock; ef. Old Tamil toket, 
togei, a» peacock.] A peafowl. The simple form 
peaisrare. It occurs chiefly in the compound names pea- 


cock, hen, peaforl, pea-chick, pea-pheasant. In the 
second quotation pea is restricted to ‘ peahen.’ 


His berd was syde ay large span, 
And glided als the fether of pae. 
Als Y yod on ay Mounday (Child's Ballads, I. 274). 


A cock and a pea gender the Gallo-pavus, which is other- 
wise called the Indian hen, being mixed of a cock and a 
pea, though the shape be liker to a pea than a cock. 

Porta, Natural Magic (trans.), ii, 14. (Nares.) 


plural of pea is peas, as ‘as like as two peas, pea-bean (pé’ben), n. See beanl, 2. 
‘a bushel of peas,’ with ref. to the individual pea-beetle (pé’bé’tl), n. The pea-weevil, Bru- 


seeds, as in ‘a bushel of beans’; but when used 


chus pisi. 


collectively the old singular pease is properly Peaberry (pé’ber’i), n.; pl. peaberries (-iz). 


used, as ‘a bushel of peuse,’ like ‘a bushel of 
wheat or corn.’} 1. The seed of an annual 
hardy leguminous vine, Pisum sativum; also, 


The so-called male coffee-berry. See coffee, 1. 


Sometimes there is but one seed, called, from its shape, 
peaberry. Spons’ Encye. Manuf, I. 691. 


the vine itself. The pea is marked by its climbing pea-bird (pé’berd), n. [¢< *pea, a syllable imi- 


habit and glaucous surface, its pinnate leaves ending ina 
branching tendril, its large stipules, and its large, com- 
monly white, papilionaceous flowers, followed by pendu- 
lous pods containing sweet nutritious seeds. The origi- 
nal form, P. sativum, var. arvense (P. arvense), the cominon 
gray pea or field-pea, is thonght by some to be native in 
Greece and the Levant, by others to have come from fur- 
ther north. Peas were known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and their cultivation is now general. Usually 
only the seeds are edible, but the pods of the sugar-pea, 
skinless pea, or string-pea are eaten, as in the case of 
‘‘atring-beans.” The seeds are now mostly consumed 
when green, but are also split when ripe, and used in soups 
or ground into meal. (Sce es Before the spread 
of the potato, peas formed in England a principal food of 
the working classes, The varieties are very numerous, 
those of the marrow class being distinguished by seeds 
which are wrinkled and greenish even when ripe. 


Yes, yes, Madam, I am as like the Due de Richelieu as 
two peas; but then they are two old withered grey peas 
Walpole, Letters, Oct. 13, 1765. 


The best Master I wot of is the Swabian who gave his 
scholars 911,000 canings, with standing on peas, and wear. 
ing the fool's cap in proportion. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. L 


2. Pea-spawn ofa fish. See sparn.— Angola pea. 
See Cajanus.—Beach-pea, See Lathyrus.— Butterfly- 
pea. See Clitoria.—Congo pea. Same as Angola pea. 
— Cow- a twining pulse-plant, age (Dolichos) Ka- 
tiang (V. Stnenstizx), of tropical Asia and Africa, in cultiva- 
tion extending into warm-temperate climates. ‘Fhe pods 
are sometimes 2 feet long, and are edible while green, 
as are their seeds when dry. This is an important crop 
in the southern United States.— Earthnut-pea, a plant, 
Lathyrus tuberosus, of Europe and Asiatic Russia, yielding 
edible tubers used like potatoes.— Earth-pea, a Syrian 
species, Lathyrus amnphicarpos, bearing underground pods. 


Tepyptian the chick-pea.— Everlasting pea. See 
Lat rue Plat oue of three slender shrubs with 
very flat pods, of the Australian leguminous genus Platy- 
lobliuin.— French pea. (at) The common pea or garden- 
pea. (0) pl. Canned peas prepared in France, reputed to be 
superior to those canned in other countrics.— Glory-pea. 
See Clranthus.— Heart-pea. Same as heartared.— Hoary 
See Tephrosia, and catgut, 3 (b).— Milk-pea. See 
“Partri e-pea, (a) Cassia Chanvecrista, a 
pave a foot high with showy yellow flowers, four of the ten 
ong anthers yellow, the rest purple. It is common espe- 
cially southward in the eastern half of the United States. 
b) Hetsteria coccinea (F. pois perdriz). See Heisteria.— 
ea iron ore, a form of brown iron ore found in England 
in the “Corallian beds” of the Middle Odlite, and especially 
at Westbury in Wiltshire.— Pea of an anchor, the bill of 
an anchor.— Pigeon-pea. Same as Angola vee Poison- 
pea. See Sirarnsona.— Rosary peas, seeds of Abrus pre- 
catorius.— Sea-pea, seaside pea, the bcacvh-pea.— Sen- 
sitive pea, Caxsa nictitans, a small species in the eastern 
United States, whose pinnate leaves fold when touched, 
Also called wild sensitive-plant. C. Chameecrista (see 
partridge-pea, above) has been called larye-flowered sen- 
sitive pea.— Boy-pea. Same as soy-bean, See soy, and 
Sahuca beans (under bean!).— Spurred butterfly-pea, 
Centroxema Virginianum, of the southern United States. 
The genus resembles Chtorta, but is distinguished by a 
spur projecting from near the base of the standard = 
Sturt’s desert-pea, the Australian Clianthus Dampieri. 
—Swainson pea. See Siainsona.— Sweet a fa- 
vorite climbing annual, Lathyrus odoratus, with rather 
large sweet-scented flowers, a native of Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. There are numcrous varieties, differing chietly 
in the color, which runs from pure white to deep purple. 
See painted-lady, 2.— Tangier Lathyrus Trngitanua 
a pretty garden species from Tangiers, producing abundan 
sinall dark red-purple tlowers.— Tuberous pea, Same 
as heath-pea. See Lathirus and knapperts.— Wood-pea. 
Sane as tuberous pea, or sometimes (by translation) Lathy- 
rux silvextrix, See Lathyrua (See “las chick-pea, heath- 
pea, tsxue-pea, meadow-pea, no-eye pea.) 
pea’ (pe), ”. [=Se. pae, pa (in pajock); « ME. 
pe- (in comp.), pa, po, puo, < AS. pawa, also 
ped (once, in dat. pedn), m., pawe, f., = D. 


pea-b 


tative of its ery, + bird!.] The wryneck, [ynz 
utlla, 


tor 
pea-bluff (pé’bluf), ». A pea-shooter. Halli- 


well. [Prov. Eng.] 


Feabody bird ( pe Bae berd). [From the Pea- 
i 


body Glen, White Mountains.) The white- 
throated sparrow, Zonotrichia albicollis. - 


pea-bone (pé’bon), n. The pisiform bone of 


the wrist: so called from its size and shape. 
Pe, bes) n. The pea-weevil, Bruchus 
pisi. S. 


pea-b (pe bush), m. An evergreen heath- 


like shrub, Burtonia scabra, of eastern Austra- 
lia. It has large purple papilionaceous flowers, 
single in the upper axils. 


. peace (pés),n. [< ME. pece, pees, pes, peis, pais, 


OF. pais, paiz, F. paix = Sp. Pg. paz = It. 
pace, < L. pax (acc. pacem), peace, ¢ y pac, 
pag, a8 in paciscere, agree, make a bargain, 
pangere, fix: see pact. Cf. pacate, pay}, paci- 
Sy, ete., appease, ete.) A state of quiet or 
tranquillity; freedom from disturbance or agi- 


tation; calm; quietness; repose. Specifically— 
(a) Freedom from war or hostile attacks ; exemption from 
or cessation of hostilities; absence of civil, private, or 
foreign strife, embrvilment, or quarrel. 

The king has also the sole prerogative of making war 
and peace. Blackstone, Com., I. vil. 
(0) Freedom from agitation or disturbance by the passions, 
as from fear, terror, anger, or anxiety ; quietness of mind; 
tranquillity ; calmness; quiet of conscience. 

Great peace have they which love thy law. Ps. cxix. 165. 


But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows. 
Bryant, Summer Ramble. 


(c) A state of reconciliation between parties at variance; 
harmony ; concord. 


‘“¢What tydinges now,” quod he, ‘‘I praye yow saye.” 

‘Be of good chere,” quod they, ‘“dought ye no dele, 

Your pece is made, and all shall be right wele.” 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1806, 


St. Anselm and his Peace or composition with Henry the 
First. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., ii 


(d) Public tranquillity ; that quiet order and security which 
are guaranteed by the laws: as, to keep the peace ; to break 
the peace ; a justice of the peace. 


The king has, in fact, become the lord; . . . the public 
peace, or observance of the customary right by man to- 
wards man, has become the king's peace, the observance 
of which is due to the will of the lord, and the breach of 
which is a personal offence against him. 

J. R. Green, Cong. of Eng., p. 203. 


(e) A compact or agreement made by contending parties 
to abstain from further hostilities ; a treaty of peace: as, 
the peace of Ryswick. 

-A peace differs not from a truce essentially in the length 
of its contemplated duration, for there may be very long 
armistices, and states of peace continuing only a definite 
number of years, Woolsey, Introd, to Inter. Law, § 150. 


Armed peace. See armed.— Articles of the peace. 
Sce article, — Bill of peace, in laze, a bill or suit in equity 
brought by a person to establish and perpetuate a right 
of such a nature and under such circumstances that with- 
out the intervention of the court if may be controverted 
by different persons at different times, and by different 
actions ; or where separate attempts have already been 
unsuccessfully made to overthrow the same right, and 
where justice requires that the party should be quieted 
in the right by a decree of the court.—Bird of peace, 
breach of the peace, clerk of the peace, commis- 
sion of the peace. See bird, breach, etc.— Conser- 
vators of the peace, Sve conservatur.— Justice of the 


peaceably (pé’sa-bli), adv. 


peaceably 
kiss.— Let- 


See fustice.— Kiss of peace, See 
tare of peacet. Same as pactjical letters (which see, 
under pacijical).— Peace Congress. See congress. — 
Peace Convention or Conference. Same as Peace Con- 
gresa,— Peace establishment, the reduced quantity of 
military supplies and number of effective soldiers kcpt 
under arms in a standing army during time of peace.— 
Peace money, in carly Eng. hist., a payment or fine for 
breach of the public peace.— ce of God and the 
church, that cessation which the king’s subjects former- 
ly had from trouble and suit of law between the terms and 
on Sundays and holidays.— Peace Preservation Acts 
(Ireland), English statutes of 1870, etc., and especially 
the act of 1881. The last contained stringent provisions 
in regard to the carrying, importation, and sale of arms. 
— Peace resolves, in U. S. hist., a series of resuvlutions 
reported to the Congress of the United States by the l’eace 
Congress of February, 1861, embodying suggestions for the 
averting of civil war.—The king’s (or queen’s) peace, 
originally, the aoe or immunity secured by severe 
penales to all within the king’s house, in attendance on 
im, or employed on his business, and gradually accorded 
tw all within the realm who are not outlaws; the public 
peace, for the maintenance of which the sovereign is re- 
sponsible.— The Same as kiss of peace (which see, 
under Ass). — To hold one’s peacety See hold}. 
Bo hold tht pees; thow slest me with thi speche. 
Chaucer, Truilus, iv. 155. 
To keep the 


, to abstain from violation of the 
public peace. breach of the peace, under breach.— To 
make (a person's) peace (with another), to reconcile the 
other to him. 

I will make your peace with him. Shak., T. N., ili. 4. 206. 


Treaty of peace. See treaty.=8 Stillness; silence. 
(a) rents (0) Quiet, Tra Ulity, vn See reat. 


peacet (pés), v. [< ME. peacen, peasen, pecen, 


pesen, < OF. poe pacify, bring to peace, 
make peace; from the noun: see peace, nm. Cf. 
appease.] I, intrans. To hold one’s peace; be 
or become silent; hold one’s tongue. 
Heruppon the people peacyd and stilled unto the tyme 
the shire was doon. Paston Letters, I. 130. 
I will not peace. B. Jonson, Alchemist, iit 2. 
Then since, dear life! you fain would have me peace, 
And I, mad with delight, want wit to cease, 
Stop you my mouth. 
Str P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 543). 
Il, trans. To appease; quiet; allay. 


Which only oblation to be sufficient prada a he peace 
the Father's wrath, and to purge all the sins of the world. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 

[p. 265. 


peaceabilityt (pé-sa-bil’i-ti), n. [< ME. pesi- 


blete; as peaceable + -ity.] 
peace. 
He roos and blamede the wynd and the tempest of the 


watir, and it ceesside, and was maad, 
Wyclif, Luke viil 24. 


Tranquillity; calm; 


peaceable (pé’sa-bl), a. [< ME. pesable, pesi- 


ble, paisible, ete.; < OF. paisible, pesible, peace- 

able, < pais, peace: see pee 1. Accom- 

panied with or characterized by peace, quiet- 

ness, or tranquillity; free from agitation, war, 

tumult, or disturbance of any kind; peaceful. 
A blisful lyf, a patsitte and a swete, 


Ledden the peples in the former age. 
Chaucer, Former Age, L 1. 
His peaceable reign and good government. 
Shak., Pericles, fi. 1. 108. 


But the treachery, the contempt of law, the thirst for 
blood, which the King had now shown, left no hope of a 
peaceable adjustment, Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 
2. Disposed to peace; not quarrelsome, rude, 
or boisterous. 

Thre of the barons apart [she] drew hastily 
Off moste gretteste, sayng in wyse pesii 


As woman full sage and ryght sensible. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 8658. 


Men of mild, and sweet, and peaceable spirits, as indeed 
most Anglers are. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 48. 


=§8yn. Peaceful, etc. (sce pacific), amicable, mild, friendly. 


peaceableness (pé’sa-bl-nes), ». The state or 


character of being peaceable; quietness; dis- 
position to peace. 
In a peaceable 


manner. (a) Without war, tamult, commotion, or dis- 
turbance; without quarrel or feud: as, the kings of this 
eyes ruled peaceably for two hundred years. (6) In or 
at peace; quietly; without interruption, annoyance, or 
alarm : as, to live and die peaceatty. 


Therfore thei suffren, that folk of alle Lawes may penst- 
bely duelien amonges hem. Mandeville, Travels, p. 252. 


Disturb him not, let him pass peaceally. 
Shak., 2 Hen. VL, ili. 3. 25. 


They were also very careful that every one that be- 
longed to them answered their profession in their behaviour 
among men, upon all occasiouns ; that they lived peace- 
ably, and were in all things good examples. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, iv. 
(c) Without anger or disposition to quarrel; amicably ; 
as one disposed to peace. 

And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not 
speak peaceaWly unto him. Gen. xxxvii. 4. 

To live peaceably is s0 to demean ourselves in all the of- 
fices and stations of life as to promote a friendly under- 
standing and correspondence among those we converse 
with. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. xxiv. 


peace-breaker 


peace-breaker (pés’bra’kér), ». One who vio- 
lates or disturbs the public peace. Latimer. 
peaceful (pés’ful), a. (< peace + -ful.) 1. 
Full of, possessing, or enjoying peace; not in 
a state of war, commotion, or disquiet; quiet; 
undisturbed: as, a peaceful time; a peaceful 
country. 
Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 22. 


Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects’ crivs, 
Nor saw displeas'd the peaceful cottaye rise. 
Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 86. 


That peaceful face wherein all past distress 
Had melted into perfect loveliness. 
Wdliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 158. 
2. Pacific; mild; calm: as, a peaceful temper. 
And thus with peacefid words upraised her soon. 
Milton, P. L., x. 946. 


I am grown peaceful as old age to-night; 
I regret little, I would change still Jess. 
Browning, Andrea del Sarto. 


=B8yn. Parceadle, etc. (see pacific), tranquil, serene. 
pe y (pés’ful-i), adv. Ina peaceful man- 
ner; without war or commotion; without agi- 
tation or disturbance of any kind; tranquilly; 
ealinly; quietly. 
peace ess (pes’ful-nes), ». The state or 
character of being peaceful; freedom from 
war, tumult, disturbance, or discord; peace- 
ableness. 
peace-gild (pés’gild). ». In the middle ages, 
one of a number of associations disseminated 
through England and northern Europe, the ob- 
ject of which was the mutual defense of the 
members against injustice and the restriction 
of liberty. Also called frith. 
peaceively? (pé’siv-li), adv. [< *peaccive (< OF. 
paisif, peaceable, < pais, peace: see peace and 
-ive) + -ly2.]_ In a peaceable or peaceful man- 
ner; without resistance. 
You must with your three sons be guarded safe 
Unto the Tower; ... 
Then peaceirely Jet us conduct you thither. 
Dekker and Webster, Sir Thomas Wyat, p. 26. 
peaceless (pés’les), a. [< peace + -less.] With- 
out peace; disturbed. 
Look upon a person angry. peacelerr, and disturbed. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 251. 
peacelessness (pés’les-nes), n. Lack or ab- 
sence of peace: the opposite of peacefulness. 
The small, restless black eyes which peered out from the 
inched and wasted face betrayed the peaceleasness of a 
arrowed mind. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 79. 
peacemaker (pés’ma’kér), ». One who makes 
peace, as by reconciling parties that are at 
variance. 
Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the 
children of God. Mat. v. 9. 
peace-offering (pés’of’ér-ing), m. 1. Anoffer- 
ing that procures peace, reconciliation, or sat- 


isfaction; satisfaction offered to an offended peach (péch), 2. 


person, especially to a superior.—2. Specifi- 
cally, an offering preseribed under the Levitical 


law as an expression of thanksgiving. The direc- 
tions for tt are contained in Lev. iii.; vii. 11-21. Its char- 
acteristic feature was the eating of the flesh as a symbol 
of enjoyment of communion with God. 


peace-officer (pés’of’i-séer), n. A civil officer 
whose duty it is to preserve the public peace, 
especially to prevent or quell riots and other 
breaches of the peace, as a sheriff or constable. 

peace-partedt (pés’piir’ted), a. Departed from 
the world in peace. 


We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 261. 


peace-party (pés’piir’ti), n. A party that fa- 
vors peace or the making a eine 
ace-pi és’pip), m. The calumet or pipe 
Py, the ee adiatie, considered as the 
symbol of peace between tribes, etc., the smok- 
ing of it being the accompaniment of a treaty; 
the ‘ pie of peace.” 
peach! (péch), n. [< ME. peche, pesche, pesk, < 
OF. pesche, F. pene, f., = Sp. persico, pérsiqo, 
prisco (and with Ar. art. a/persico), m., = Pg. 
pecego (and with Ar. art. alperche), m., = It. 
pesca, also persica, f., = AS. persuc, persoc, 
peace (persoc-tredw, peach-tree), = D. perzik = 
LG. persik = OHG. *pfersich, MHG. pfirsich, 
pherstch, G. pfirsich, pfirsiche, pfirsche, also 
peg = Sw. persika = Dan. fersken (<G.), ¢ 
. persicum, neut. (se. malum), a peach, persicus 
malus, or simply persicus, f., also persica arbor, 
a peach-tree, ¢ Gr. mTepotxdg, m., Teporkov, neut., 
a peach, also wy/ta mepornd, the peach-tree, pqjsov 
aepatxév, the peach, lit. the ‘ Persian apple’ (ma- 
lum, 720v) or ‘Persian apple-tree’ (malus, uyAéa): 
see Persic. Cf. quine, quince, lit. ‘Cydonian 
273 


peach? (péch), v. 


pea-chafer (pé’cha‘feér), n. 
peach-black (péch’ blak), n. [< peach! + black.] 


peach-blister (péch’ blis’tér), xn. 


peach-borer (péch’bor’ér), n. 
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apple.’ So the orange or citron was called 
pijzov Mydixor, ‘Medic apple,’ and the apricot 
pijzov ’Apueviaxdv, ‘Armenian apple.’) 1. The 
fleshy drupaceous fruit of the tree Prunus Per- 
sica. See def.2.—2, A garden and orchard tree, 


Prunus (Amyqdalus) Persiea. The peach isarather 
weak irregular tree, 15 or 20 feet high, with shining lan- 
ceolate leaves, and pink flowers(see cut under calyciflorate) 
appearing before the leaves. The roundish orelliptical fruit 
is 2 or 3 inchesin diameter, and covered with down ; when 
ripe, the color is whitish or yellow, beautifully flushed with 
red ; its tlesh is subacid, luscious, and wholesome. ‘The 
a is closely allied to the almond, from which Darwin 
nclines to derive it. Its local origin has commonly been 
ascribed to Persia, but the investigations of De Candolle 
oint to China. It is now widely cultivated in warm- 
emperate climates, most successfully in China and the 
United States, as in Delaware, on the shores of the 
Chesapeake and Lake Michigan, and in California. (See 
curl, 4, peach blight, and peach-yellows.) The canning of 
peaches is now a large local industry; large quantities 
also are dried, and some are made into peach-brandy. The 
secds often take the place of bitter almonds as a source 
of vil, etc. Peach-leaves and -flowers are laxative and an- 
thelmintic. The varieties of the peach are numberless, a 
general distinction ying between clingstones and free- 
stones (see these words), and again between the white- and 
the yellow-fleshed. (See nectarine.) The fat peach or peen- 
toisa fancy Chinese varicty, having the fruit so compressed 
that only the skin covers the ends of the stone. Another 
Chinese variety, the crooked peach, has the fruit long aud 
bent, and remarkably sweet. In ornamental use there is 
a weeping peach; and various dwarf and double-flowered 
varicties, called slowcering peaches, have been produced 
with pure-white or variously, often very brilliantly, color- 
ed flowers.— Guinea peach, aclimbing shrub, Sarcoce ph- 
alus esculentus, of tropical western Africa, bearing heads 
of small pink flowers, and a pulpy collective fruit which 
is eaten by the natives. Also called negroand Sierra Leone 
poe —Native peach of Australia. See quandany.— 
egro peach, Sierra Leone peach. Same as Guinea 
peach.— Peach myrtle. See myrtle.— Wild peach. See 
wud orange, under orange), 
[By apheresis from appeach, 
impeach.) I.¢ trans. To impeach; also, to in- 
form against, as an accomplice. 


Let me have pardon, J beseech your grace, and I'll peach 
’em all. Middleton, Phoenix, v. 1. 


If I did not amidst all this peach my liberty, nor my 
vertue, with the rest who inade shipwreck of both, it was 
more the infinite goodnesse and mercy of God then the 
least providence or discretion of myne owne. 

Evelyn, Diary, 1641. 


II. intrans. To betray one’s accomplices; turn 
informer. [Obsolete or colloq.] 
For-thy as wightis that are will thus walke we in were, 


For pechyng als pilgrymes that putte are to pees. 
York Playa, p. 429. 
Wilt thou peach, thou varlet? 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, v. 8. 
Will you go peach, and cry yourself a fool 
At grannatn’s cross! be laughed at and despised? 
B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 

“ Was Flashman here then?” 

“Yes! and a dirty little snivelling, sneaking fellow he 
was too. He never dared join us, and used to toady the 
bullies by offering to fag for them, and peaching against 
the rest of us.” T. Huyhes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 


(Appar. a particular use of 
peach\, n.] In mining, any greenish-colored 
soft or decomposed rock, usually chloritic 


schist. [Cornwall, Eng. } 
peach*t, ». (< Russ. pechii, pets, an oven, 
stove, furnace. ] A stove. [Russia. ] 


They (the Russians] heat their Peaches, which are made 
like the Germane bathstoues, and their Poclads like ouens, 
that so warme the house that a stranger at the tirst shall 
hardly like of it. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 496. 


A pea-weevil. 


A black obtained from calcined peach-stones. 


peach-blight (péch’blit), ». A fungous disease 


of peach-trees (usually called rot or brown rot 
when it affects the fruit), caused by Monilia 
Sructigena, The full life-cycle of this fungus is 
not known, but it is probably the gonidial stage 
of some ascomycete. 

Same as 
curl, 4. 


peach-blossom (péch’blos’um), n. anda. I. n. 


1. The flower of the peach. See peach1.—2, 
A collectors’ name of a moth, Thyatira batis.— 
3. A canary-yellow color; also, a pink color 
more yellowish than rose-pink. 

II. a. Pertaining to or resembling the blos- 


som of a peach-tree.— Peach-blossom marble, a 
kind of Italian marble variegated in white and red, with a 
few yellow spots. Marble Worker, § 22. 


peachblow (péch’bls), n. 1. In ceram., a glaze 


of Oriental porcelain of warm purple color 
or inclining to pink, like the blossom of the 
peach. The pieces bearing this name are some- 
times mottled and clouded in different shades 
of the same color.—2, A variety of potato: so 
called from its color. 

1. A day-moth, 
cEgeria exitiosu, of the family dgeriide, the 


peach-brake (péch’brak), 


peach-brandy 


peach-color (péch’kul’or), n. 
peach-colored (péch’kul’ord), a. 


peacher (pé’chér), . 


peach-house (péch’hous), n. 


pea-c 
peach-oak (péch’6k), n. 
peach-palm (péch’piim), 2. 


peach-stone (péch’ston), n. 


peach-tree (péch’tré), n. 


peach-wood (péch’wid), 2. 


peach-worm (péch’wérm), n. 


peachwort (péch’wert), n. 


peachwort 


female of which lays eggs in June on the bark 
of peach-trees, near the ground. On hatching, the 
larvee work their way into the bark and bore to the sap- 
wood, causing an exudation of gum, which, mixed with 
the excrement of the insect, forms a thick mass at the 


Peach-borer (geria exrltosa). 1, female; 2, male. 


foot of thetree. The cocoons are spun ator near the sur- 
face of the ground; they are brown, and made of silk mixed 
with gum and castings of the larve. This borer works into 
plum-trees as well as peach-trees. The best remedies are 
to mound the trees and protect them with vertical straw 
bands during the summer. 


2. A buprestid beetle, Dicerca divaricata, whose 
larva bores through the 
bark and lives in the sap- 
wood of the peach and 
cherry. Also  peach-tree 
borer. 


n. In Texas, a dense 
growth of the so-called 
wild peach, there cover- 
ing extensive tracts. See 
wild orange, under orange}, 
(péch’- 
bran’di), ». A spirituous 
liquor distilled from the 
fermented juice of the 
peach. 


Peach-borer (Dreerca at: 
wartcata). {Line shows 
natural size.) 


The deep-pink 
color of the peach. 

Of the color 
of a peach. 


peach-down (péch’doun),n. The soft down of 


& peach-skin. 
1+. An accuser or im- 
peacher. 
Accusers or peachers of others that were guiltless. 
Foxe, Martyrs, Wyclif. 
2. One who peaches; an informer; a telltale. 
[Colloq.] 


peachery (pé’chér-i), 2.3 pl. peacheries (-iz). 


[< peach! + -ery.] A place where peaches are 
cultivated; a peach-grove; a garden where 
each-trees are trained against walls; a house 
in which peach-trees are grown. 
In hort., a house 
in which peach-trees are grown, for the purpose 
either of forcing the fruit out of season, or of 
producing it in a climate unsuitable for its cul- 
ture in the open air. 


pea-chick ape uu), n. The chick or young of 


eafow 
cken (pé’chik’en), n. 
Also called papechien. 


the 
The lapwing. 


See chestnut-oak (un- 
der oak) and tcillow-oak. 

A tall pinnate- 
leafed palm of tropical South America, Bactris 
Gasipes (Guilielma speciosa). The stems are some- 
times clustered, and are armed with black thorns. It is 
cultivated along the Amazon, etc., for its egg-shaped fruit, 
which is borne in large clusters, bright-scarlet above, 
orange below. Its thick firm flesh, when cooked, is mealy 
and well flavored. It affords a meal which is made into 
cakes, and by fermentation a beverage. 

The hard nut in- 
closing the seed or kernel within the fruit of 
the peach. 

The tree that pro- 


duces the peach.— Peach-tree borer, kame as 
peach-borer, 2. 


peach-water (péch’wA’tér), n. A flavoring ex- 


tract used in cooking, obtained from the fresh 
leaves of the peach by bruising, mixing the 
pulp with water, and distilling. It retains the 
flavor of bitter almonds possessed by the leaves. 
A dyewood ob- 
tained from Nicaragua, similar to brazil-wood, 
and perhaps from the same tree. Also called 
Nicaragua wood. See brazil, 2. 

One of the leaf- 
feeding caterpillars which infest the peach: 
as, the blue-spangled peach-worm, the larva of 
Callimorpha Julvicosta. See cut under Calli- 
morpha. 

The plant ladvy’s- 
thumb, Polygonum Persicaria: so named from 
its peach-like leaves. See lady’s-thumb and 
heart’s-ease. 


peachy 
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peachy (pé’chi),a. [< peach! + -y1.] Resem- peacock-iris (pé’kok-i‘ris), n. A bulbous plant 


bling a peach, especially in color or texture; 
of the nature of the peach. 
I don't believe that the color of her peachy cheeks was 
heightened a shadow of a shade. 
J.T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 74. 
peach-yellows ‘peck er 6z), n. <A peculiar 
and very destructive disease affecting the cul- 
tivated penen tres. It is entirely confined at present 
to the orchards of the eastern United States, where it an- 
- nually causes the death of many thousands of trees. The 
leaves become dwarfed, distorted, and “scorched” in a 
pearance, the twigs pale and dwarfed, and the fruit : 
spotted and prematurely ripe. In the first year the dis- 
ease usually causes only a more or less premature ripen- 
ing of the fruit; in the second year it is more marked, the 
whole tree having a sickly languishing appearance, with 
the entire foliage dwarfed and rolled or curled up, and 
ellowish or brownish-red (whence the name) in color. 
he diseased tree rarely dies in the second year of attack, 
and rarely lives beyond the fourth or fifth year. Little or 
no valuable fruit is produced after the second year. The 
cause of the disease is at present unknown, but from the 
any este ons that are now being carried on it seems very 
probable that it isa bacterium. See yellows. 


pea-clam (pé’klam), ». A young round clam, 
Venus mercenaria, up to about 1} inches in di- 
ameter, and running from 1,200 to 1,400 to the 
barrel: distinguished from count clams, running 
800 or fewer to the barrel. See litile-neck. [New 
Jersey. 

pea-coal (pé’kol), n. Coal of a very small size, 
like peas. Also called pease. 

pea-coat (pé’kot), ». [See pea-jacket.] Ashort 
double-breasted coat of heavy woolen material, 
in form resembling a short top-coat. 

peacock (pé’kok), n. [< ME. pecok, pekok, pe- 
kokke, pakoc, usually pocok, pokok (which re- 
mains in the surname Pocock, beside Peacock) ; 
< pe a peacock (see pea2), + cockl.] A bird 

of the genus Pavo, specifically the male, of 
which the female is a peahen and the young a 
pea-chick. See peafowl. 

The pokok with his aungelis federys bryghte. 
Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 356. 


Men bryngen grete Tables of Gold, and there on ben 
Pecokes of Gold, and many other maner of dyverse foules, 
alle of Gold. Mandeville, Travels, p. 219. 


A peacock in his pride, a peacock with his tail fully 
displayed. 

And there they placed a peacock in his pride 

Before the damsel. Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 


blue, and red color, presenting in marking a fanciful re- 
semblance to the eyes of peacocks’ feathers.— Peacock 
ore, See erubescite. 


peacock (pé’kok), v. [< peacock, n.] I. trans. 
To cause to strut or pose and make an exhibi- 
tion of one’s beauty, elegance, or other fine 
qualifications; hence, to render proud, vain, or 

haughty; make a display of. 
I can never deem that love which in haughtie hearts 


proceeds of a desire oncly to pleas, and as it were peacock 
themselves. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


Tut: he was tame and meek enow with me, 
Till peacock’d up with Lancelot’s sap 
Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
II, éntrans. To strut about like a peacock, or 
in a manner indicating vanity: as, she pea- 
cocked up and down the terrace. 
peacock-bittern (pé’kok-bit’érn), ». The sun- 
bittern, Lurypyga helias; the pavaéo. See cut 
under Eurypyga. 
peacock-blue (pé’kok-blé), n. A blue color of 
the peculiar hue of a peacock’s breast. 
peacock-butterfly (pe’kok-butér-fli),m. The io 
butterfly, Vanessa io, a common European spe- 
cies: so called from the eye-spots of the ote 
peacock-fish (pé’kok-fish), x. A beautiful la- 
broid fish, Crenilabrus pavo, variegated with 
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Peacock-fish (Crentlabrus pavo). 


green, blue, red, and white. It is an inhabi- 
tant of the European seas. - 

peacock-flower (pé’kok-flou’ér), n. 1. Atree 
of Madagascar, Poinciana regia, with twice-pin- 
nate leaves, and racemes of showy orange-col- 
ored or yellowish flowers having long richly 
colored stamens.—2. Same as flower-fence. 

peacock-hatter (pé’kok-hat’ér), n. In the mid- 
dle ages, a plumist or milliner. 


peacock-pheasant (pé’ kok-fez’ant), x. 


peacock’s-tail (pé’koks-tal), . 
pea-cod (pe’kod), n. 


pea-comb (pé’kom), n. 


pea-dove (pé’duv), 


P 
finch, Fringilla celebs. 
Peacock-eye marble, an Italian marble of mingled white, pea-flower (pé‘flou’ér), n. 


from South Africa, Morza (Vieusseuria) glau- 


copis, also known as Iris Pavonia. The flowers are 
hires with a blue stain at the base of the three larger 

ivisions of the perianth. The name extends more or less 
to the other species formerly classed as Vieusseuzia. 


peacockizet, v. 4. [< peacock + -ize.] To act 
the peacock; strut. 

Zazzeare, to play the simple selfe-conceited gull, to go 
ietting or loytring vp and downe peacockising and court- 
ing of himself. Florio. 

A 


pheasant of the genus Polyplectron, the males of 
which are doubly spurred. See cut under Poly- 


plecitron. 

A beautiful 
seaweed, Padina pavonia, with broadly fan- 
shaped fronds which are marked with concen- 
tric lines every one of which is fringed at its 
upper margin. Also called turkey-feather laver. 
Same as peasecod. 

“You may look at their cassocks close by,” said Wamba, 
“and see whether they be thy children’s coata or no — for 
they are as like thine own as one green pea-cod is to an- 
other.” Scott, Ivanhoe, xix. 
A form of comb char- 
acteristic of some varieties of the domestic hen, 


asthe Brahmas. In shape it resembles three low blunt- 
ly serrated combs pressed together into one, that in the 
middle being the highest. The name is derived from 
a fancied resemblance of the shape to that of a pea-blos- 


80m. 
pea-crab (pé’krab), n. A crab of the genus Pin- 


notheres, inhabiting as a commensal the shells 
of various bivalve 
mollusks, as oys- 
ters. P.pisum is an 
example. See Pin- 
notheriide. 


n. A name in Ja- 
maica of the zenai- 


da-dove, Zenaida 

a bilis See Ze- Pea-crab (Pranotheres ostreusm), 
ma ° enlarged. 

naida. 


pea-dropper (pé’drop’ér), x. In agri., a hand- 


tool for planting peas. 
ciple as the Pe atta 
ea-finch (pé’finch), ». The pied finch, or chaf- 


1. The blossom of 
any pea.— 2. One of several West Indian legu- 
minous plants —Vilmorinia multiflora, and spe- 
cies of Centrosema and Clitoria. See Clitoria, 
Vilmorinia, and butterfly-pea, and spurred but- 
ter fly-pea (under 


t is the same in prin- 


eal), 
peafowl (pé'foul), n. [= Icel. pafugl = Sw. 


pafogel = Dan. paafugl, a peafowl; as pea? + 
fowlW..] A peacock or peahen; a bird of the 
genus Pavo, of which there are two if not three 
orca The common peafowl, P. cristatus, is a native 
of India, said to have been introduced into Europe by 
Alexander the Great, and now everywhere domesticated. 
The male, female, and Si are respectively called pea- 
cock, peahen, and pea-chick. The peacock is one of the 


Peacock (Pave critstatus). 


largest of the gallinaceous birds, and in full dress is the 
most magnificent of all birds. The gorgeous train which 
constitutes its chief ornament is often four feet long, and 
consists of an peakaiadeatege dl mass of upper tail-coverts, 
not true tail-feathers, which latter the train overlies and 
far outreaches. These tail-coverts are elegantly formed 
of spray-like decomposed webs enlarged and recomposed 
at the end, and marked with glittering ocelli or “eyes.” 
This whole mass of plumage is capable of being erected 


peaget, . 


peagle (pé’g!), n. 
pea-gooset, ne 


pee e en (pé’grén), n. 


pea-grit (pé’grit), n. 
pea-gun (pé’gun), x. 


peak 


and spread in a vertical disk completing a semicircle, or 
more, of the most brilliant iridescent colors, chiefly green 
and gold. The tail-feathers proper and the primaries are 
chestnut ; the neck and breast are blue of a peculiarly rich 
tint called peacock-blue. The head is crested with a 
bunch of about twenty-four upright plumes. The length 
proper is about four feet, the train, when fully developed, 
measuring from two to four feet more. The peahen is much 
smaller and more plainly feathered, without the train. 
The peacock was sacred, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to Hera or Juno, but is now commonly regarded as the 
symbol of vainglory and asa bird of ill omen. The flesh 
is edible, like that of other gallinaceous birds. The cry 
is extremely loud and harsh. See Pavo, japanned ; also cut 
under ocellate. 


peag, peak’ (pég, pék),». [Amer. Ind.] Among 
the 


orth American Indians, in colonial days, 
a sort of money consisting of beads made from 
the ends of shells, rubbed down and polished 
and strung into belts or necklaces, which were 
valued according to their length and the per- 
fection of their workmanship. Black or pore 
peag was worth twice as much as white, length 

or length. 

Peak is of two sorts, or rather of two colors, for both are 
made of one shell, though of different parts ; one is a dark 
purple cylinder, and the other a white; they are both 
inde in size and figure alike, and commonly much re- 
sembling the English bugles, but not so transparent nor 
so brittle, Beverley, Virginia, iii. | 46. 

Finding the swiftest pursuer close upon his heels, he 
threw off, first his blanket, then his silver-laced coat and 
belt of peag, by which his enemies knew him to be Canon- 
chet, and redoubled the eagerness of pursuit. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 871. 
Same as pedage. 


Without paying of any manner of imposition or dane 
money, peage tribute, or any other manner of tolle whatso- 
euer it be. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 548. 

Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages, and innumer- 
able other vexatious imposts. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., tii, an. 1070. 
Same as pagle. 
Same as peak-goose. 
What art thou, or what canst thou be, thou pea-goose, 
That dar'st give me the lie thus? thou mak’st me wonder. 
Beau. and Fl., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
A shade of green such 
as that of green or fresh peas. It is luminous 
but not very chromatic, not markedly yellow- 
ish nor bluish. 

She had hung it [the room] with some old-fashioned 
pea-green damask, that exhibited to advantage several 
copies of Spanish paintings by herself, for she was a skilful 
artist. Disraeli, Henrietta Temple, £. 2. 

Pisolite.— Pea-grit seri 
the name in England of a division of the Inferior Oblite.” 

Same as pea-shooter. 


peahen (pé’hen), ». [< pea? + henl.] The 
hen or female peafowl. 
pea-jacket (pé’jak’et), n. [< *pea, also “pie 


(in pie-gown), not used alone (< D. pij, pije = 
LG. ptje, pigge, pyke = Fries. pey, a coarse wool- 
en coat, = Sw. dial. paje, paja, a coat; supposed 
to be connected with Sw. dial. patt, pade, a coat, 
which affords a transition to AS. pad = OS. péda 
= OHG. pheit, MHG. pheit, pfeit = Goth. paida, 
a coat), + jacket. The Dan. pijekkert, a yar 
jacket, is from E.] <A heavy coat, generally of 


pilot-cloth, worn by seamen in cold or stormy 
weather. 
peak! (pék), ». [< ME. pec, < Ir. peac, an 


sharp-pointed thing; akin to pikel, pike, pickl, 
peck1, ete.: see pikel.] 1. A projecting point; 
the end of anything that terminates in a point. 

How he has mew’d your head, has rubb'd the snow off, 


And run your beard into a peak of Bll fe 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, fii. 2. 


Specifically —(a) A projecting part of a head-covering; 
the leather vizor projecting In front of a cap. (6) The 
high sharp ridge-bone of the head of a setter-dog. Sports- 
man’s Gazetteer. (c) Same as pee. 

2. A precipitous mountain; a mountain with 
steeply inclined sides, or one which is particu- 
larly conspicuous on account of its height above 
the adjacent region, or because more or less 
isolated. Those parts of the crest of a mountain-range 
which rise higher than other parta near them, especially 
if somewhat precipitous, are often called peaks. 


Towards the north-west corner, a promontory of a good 
height, backed by a comb-like range of peaks, rises at once 
from the water. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 376. 
3. Naut.: (a) The upper corner of a sail which 
is extended by a gaff; also, the extremity of the 
gaff. See cut under gaff. (b) The contracted 
part of a ship’s hold at the extremities, for- 
ward or aft. The peak forward is called the 
Sorepeak ; that aft, the after-peak. Also spelled 
peek. 

The ea shut him sos in the fore peak, and would 


not give him anything to ea 
R. Hh Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 44. 


Peak-downhaul, a rope attached to the peak or outer 
end of a gaff, to haul it down by.— Peak-halyards, See 


peak | 

halyard.— Peak-purchase, a tackle on the standing part 
of the peak-halyard, for swaying the peak up.— Peak- 
tye, a tye used in some ships for hoisting the peak of a 
heavy gaff.— The Peak, 8 mountainous and picturesque 
region in Derbyshire, England, northwest of Castleton. It 
is nearly 2,000 feet above the sea-level. Also called the 
High Peak. 

peak! (pék), v. [¢ peak}, n.] I, intrans. To 
rise upward as a peak. 

In these Cottian Alpes which begin at the town Segusio 
there peaketh up a mightie high mount, that no man almost 
can passe over without danger. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianus, p. 47. 

II, trans. Naut., to raise (a gaff) more oblique- 
ly to the mast.— To peak the oars. See oar!. 

peak? (pék), v.i. (Perhaps< peak], with ref. to 
the sharpened features of a sick person.] 1. 
To look sickly ; be or become emaciated. 
Weary se'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
Shak., Macbeth, i. 3. 23. 
2+. To make a mean figure; sneak. 
peak}, v. 4. An obsolete spelling of peek2. 
peak‘, n. See peag. 
peak-arch (pék’iirch), n. 
arch. [Rare.] 
peak-cleat (pek’klét), n. A cleat fastened to 
the side of a boat near the bottom, opposite 
each rowlock, with a hole in it large enough 
to receive the handle of an oar which is peaked. 
See to peak the oars, under oar}, 
peak-crest (pék’krest), x. A peaked or point- 
ed crest: distinguished among pigeon-fanciers 
from shell-crest. 
peaked! (pé’ked or pékt), a. [< peak! + -ed2.] 
Pointed; ending in a point: as, a peaked beard. 
peaked? (pé’ked or pekt),-a.  (< peak2 + -ed2.] 
Having a sickly, thin, oremaciated appearance; 
drawn: said of the face or the expression. 

The old Widdah Elderkin, she was jest about the poor- 
est, peakedest old body over to Sherburne, and went out 
to days’ worka. . B. Stowe, Oldtown Stories, p. 130. 


You're as pale and peaked as a charity-school girl. 
Julian Hawthorne, Dust, p. 878. 
peak-gooset, n. [Also reduced to pea-qoose; ap- 
par. < peak? + guose.] A silly fellow; aninny. 
If thou be thrall to none of these, 

Away, good peak-goore, away, John Cheese! 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 48 
peaking (pé’king), a. [< peak? + -ing?.] 1. 
Sickly; pining.—2. Sneaking; mean-spirited. 
Hang handsomely, for shame! come, leave your praying, 


You peaking knave, and die like a good courtier. 
Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, iii. 2. 


I stole but a dirty pudding, last day, out of an alms 
basket, ... and the peaking chitty-face page hit me in 
the teeth with it. Massinyer, Virgin-Martyr, il. 1. 


peakish! (pe’kish), a. [< peak! + -ishl.] De- 
noting or belonging to peaks of hills; having 
eaks; situated on a peak; belonging to the 
istrict known as ‘‘The Peak.” ([Rare.] 
From hence he getteth Goyt down from her peakish pone: 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xi. 107. 
Her skin as soft as Lemster wooll, 
As white as snow on peakish Hull, 
Or swanne that swims fu Trent. 
Drayton, Shepherd's Garland. (Nares.) 
peakish? (pé’kish), a. [Barly mod. E. pekyshe ; 
« peak? + -ish!.] 1. Having features that 
seem thin and sharp, as from sickness; peaked. 
(Collog.]—2+. Simple; rude; mean. 
The pekyshe parson’s brayne 
Could not reach nor attaine 


What the sentence mente. 
Skelton, Ware the Hawke. 


Once hunted he vntill the chace, 
Long fasting, and the heate 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 
Within a forrest great. 
Warner, Albion's England, viii. 1890. 
Peakrel (pék’rel), n. and a. [Also Peakril; < 
Peak (see def.) + -er-el, as in cockerel, pickerel, 
etc.) JI. x. An inhabitant of the Peak in Derby- 
shire, England. [Local, Eng. ] 
II. a. Of or pertaining to the Peak: as, a 
cane met j oo 
peaky! (pé’ki), a. [< peak 
of peaks; resembling a peak; 
a peak or peaks. 


In arch., a pointed 


W] Consisting 
characterized by 


Hills with peaky tops engrail'd. j 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
peaky? (pé’ki), a. [Also peeky, pecky; appar. < 


peak2 + -yl.] Showing the first symptoms of 
decay: said of timber and trees. [U.8.] 

peal! (pél), n. [< ME. pele; prob. by aphere- 
sis < ME. apel, a call in hunting-music (also 
chimes ?),< OF. apel, appel, pl. appeaux, chimes, 
< apeler, appeler, call upon, appeal: see appeal. 
Cf. pany 1. A lond sound, or a succession of 
loud sounds, as of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts 
of a multitude, etc. 


pealtt, v. t. 
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During which tyme there was shot a wonderfull peale of 
gunnes out of the toure. Hall, Hen. VIT., an. 21. 


What peals of laughter and impertinence shall we be 
exposed to! Addison, Fashions from France. 
2. Aset of bells tuned to one another; a chime 


or carillon; aring. The numberof bells varies widely ; 
they are usually arranged in diatonic order, so as to affurd 
opportunity for playing melodies. See carillvn, 1. 


If the Master for the time being shall neglect or forget 
to warn the Company, once within every fourteen days, for 
to ring a bisett sett [that is, an appointed] peale, he shall 
pay for his offence one shilling. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 3.), p. 290. 


This caused an universal joy, 
Sweet peals of bells did ring. 
The Seven Champions uf Christendum (Child's Ballads, I. 87). 
3. A musical phrase or figure played on a set of 
bells, properly a scale or part of a scale played 
up or down, but also applied to any melodie 
figure; a change.—In , in bell-ringing, in order, 
rhythmically and melodically: opposed to an indiscrimi- 
nate clanging and Jangling. 

peal! (pel), v. [<peall, n.] I, intrans. To sound 

loudly; resound: as, the pealing organ. 

Hosannas pealing down the long-drawn aisle. 
Wordsworth, Power of Sound, i. 
A hundred bells began to peal. 
Tennyson, Morte d’Arthur. 
II. trans. 1. To assail with noise. [Rare.] 
Nor was his ear less peal’d 
With noises loud and ruinous. 

Milton, P. L., fi. 920. 
2. To utter loudly and sonorously ; cause to ring 


or sound; celebrate. 
The warrior’s name 
Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 
J. Barlow, Columbiad, viii. 140. 


All that night I heard the watchman peal 
The sliding season. Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 
3t. To stir or agitate. 
peal*t, v7. (ME. pelen; by apheresis for apelen, 
appeal: see appeal, v.] To appeal. 


Yf he dose hom no ry3t lele, 
To A baron of chekker thay mun hit pele. 
Babees Bovk (E. E. T. 8.), p. 318. 


I pele to god, for he may here my mone, 
of the duresse which greuythe me so sore, 
and of pyte I pleyne me ferthere-more. 
olitical Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 78 
peal?t,‘n. (ME. pele; by apheresis for apele: 
see appeal, n.] Appeal; plaint; accusation. 


For there that partye pursueth the pele is so huge 
That the kynge may do no mercy til bothe men acorde, 
And eyther haue equite. Piers Plaeman (B), xvii. 302. 


Whech woman seyd to me that che sewyd neuen the 
pele. Paston Letters (1471), III. 19. 
13, . See peels. 
veal; re obsolete variant of pile5. 
pealer, 7. See peelerl, 
pealip (pé lip), n. Acatostomine fish, the split- 
mouth or hare-lipped sucker, Lagochila or Quas- 
silabia lacera, of the streams of the western 
United States. 
pealite (pe’lit), m. [After A. C. Peale, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey.] A variety of geyser- 
ite from the geysers of the Yellowstone region, 
containing 6 per cent. of water. 
peal-ringer (pél’ring’ér), n. One who rings a 
peal or chime of bells; a bell-ringer or change- 
ringer. 
peal-ringing (pél’ring’ing), ». The act, pro- 
cess, or result of ringing bells in a peal; bell- 
ringing; change-ringing. 
pea-maggot (pée’mag’ot), x. The grub or larva 
of a tortricid moth, Semasia nebritana, which is 
destructive to pease, a common British species, 
pea-measle (pée’mé‘’zl), n. The Cysticercus pisi- 
JSormis, a measle or cysticercoid of some ani- 
mals, as the rabbit, being the scolex or hydatid 
form of Tenia serrata, a tapeworm of the dog. 
pea-moth (pé’moth), n. A European tortricid 
moth, whose larva feeds on pea-pods and is 
known as pea-maggot. ; 
pean!, 2. See pzan. 
pean? (pén), n. [OF. panne, a 
skin, fur: see pane?.] In her., 
one of the furs, having the 
ground sable, powdered with 
ermine spots or. 
pean’, nm. andv. See peen. 
peanut (pé’nut), n. 1. One of 
the edible fruits of Arachis hypogea,—2. The 
lant that bears these fruits, better known in 
Puoland as groundnut. See Arachis. Alsocalled 
ground-pea, earthnut, Manila nut, jur-nut, goober, 
and pindar. 
peanut-digger (pé’nut-dig’ér), m. A harvest- 
ing-plow for raising from the ground peanut- 
vines with the pods attached. 
pea-ore (pe’or), x. The name given to a variety 
of brown hematite which occurs in nearly or 
quite spherical form, about the size of a pea. 


Pean. 


pearl 


pea-pheasant (pé’fez’ant),n. [«< pea? + pheas- 
beef A peacock of the genus Polyplectron; a 
peacock-pheasant. See ent under Polyplectron. 
pea-pod (pé’pod), x. 1. The pod or pericarp of 
the pea.— 2, A ‘‘double-ended” rowboat used 
by the lobster-fishermen of the coast of Maine. 
bond tite argus, a rare British butterfly, Lampidea 
d€UUCE. 
ear! (par), » ([<« ME. pere, < AS. peru, pere 
eis) peer = MLAS LG. bere = OHG. pira’ bira, 
MHG. bir, G. birne = Ieel. pera = Sw. pdron = 
Dan. pere = OF. (and F.) poire = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. pera, f., a pear, < L. pirum, neut., a pear, 
pirus, f., @ pear-tree. Cf. pearl.] 1. The fruit 
of the pear-tree. 


And thanne the Prelate zevethe him sum maner Frute, 
to the nombre of 9, ina Platere of Sylver, with Peres or 
Apples or other manere Frute. Mandeville, Travels, p, 245. 


2. The tree Pyrus communis. The wild tree is 
common over temperate Europe and Asia, often scrubby, 
but under favorable conditions becoming, as under cul- 

ure, a handsome tree of good height, inclining to a py- 
ramidal form. Though close to the apple botanically, it 
differs in its more upright habit, smooth shining leaves, 
pure-white flowers with purple stamens, the granular tex- 
ture of the wild fruit, the juicy melting quality of the fine 
varieties, and the form of the pome, which tapers toward 
the base and has no depression aroundthe stem. The tree 
is long-lived, specimens existing which are two or three 
hundred years old. The pear was known in a number of 
varieties in the days of Pliny, but its excellenceis of much 
laterdate. Inrecent times it has received great attention, 
its culture being pushed with special zealin France. It is 
a highly successful fruit in the United States. The varie- 
ties of pear are numbered by thousands, but only a few 
are reallyimportant. The Seckel is an American variety— 
the fruit small, but unsurpassed in quality. The Bartlett, 
known in Europe, where it originated, as Williams's bon 
Chrétien, is also universally popular. Pomologists place 
some others, as the beurre d' Anjou, as high as these or 
higher. Dwarf pears (that is, those grafted or budded on 
quince-stocks) are more convenient for gardens; standard 
pears (that is, those grafted or budded on seedling-pear 
stocks) are commonly more profitable. In some regions, 
as England and northern France, a Jiquor is made from 
the juice of the fruit. (See perryl.) Pear-wood has a 
compact fine grain, and is highly prized for cabinet- and 
mill-work, etc., and second only to boxwood for wood-en- 
graving and turnery. 


Of good pire com gode perus, 

Werse tre wers fruyt berus. 
Cursor Mundt, MS, Coll. Trin. Cantab. (E. E. T. S.), 1. 37. 
3. A egg ‘Sn pearl, as for the pendant of 
anear-ring. £ 


relyn, Mundus Muliebris.— gar- 

lic pear, a name of Cratzeva gynandra and C. Tapia, small 

trees of tropical America. See Cratava. |West Indies, ]— 

Grape: pear, an unusual name of the June-berry.— Pear- 

haw. See Aarc?, 3.—Pear lemon. See /emon.— Pear- 
thorn. Same as pear-haw.— Prickly pear. See prickly- 
pear.— Snow or sno pear, a form of the common 
pear, sometimes classed as Pyrus nivalis, found in mid- 
dle and southern Europe. Ifs fruit becomes soft and 
edible under exposure to a ee peek the 
wild service-tree, Pyrus torminalia, whose fruit, in con- 
trast with the choke-pear, may be swallowed. [Local or 
obsolete.]— Wild pear, a timber tree or shrub, Clethra 
tinifolia, of tropical South America: probably so called 
from resemblance in leaves and habit. [West Indies, ]— 
Winter pear, a name given to any pear that keeps well 
until winter, or that ripens very late-— Wooden pear, a 
tree or shrub of the Australian genu& Yylomelum, espe- 
cially ¥. pyrtforme. The fruit is 2 or 3 inches long, thick 
and woody, narrowed above the middle, at length split- 
ting. (See also aWigator-pear, anchuovy-pear, choke-pear, 
hanging-pear.) 

pear“t, v. i. An obsolete form of peer}. 

pea-rake (pé’‘rak), x. An agricultural imple- 
ment especially designed for harvesting the 
field-pea. It combines a rake for gathering the 
vines together and on the rake-head a toothed 
cutter which ents them off. 

pear-blight (par’blit), n. A very destructive 
disease of the pear-tree. It destroys trees seemingly 
in the fullest vigor and health in a few hours, turning the 
leaves suddenly brown, as if they had passed through a 
hot flame. It is caused by a minute bacterium, which was 
discovered by Burrill in 1877 and named Aficrococcus 
amylovorus. See Micrococcus and blight.— Pear-blight 
beetle, the pin-borer. 

pearcht, 7. An obsolete spelling of perch! and 
perch2, ; 

pear-encrinite (par’en’kri-nit), ». An encri- 
nite or fossil erinoid of the genus Apiocrinus. 

pearie (par’i),”. (Dim. of pearl.) A peg-top: 
so called from its resemblance to a pear. 
(North. Eng. and Scoteh.] 

pea-rifle (pe’ri’fl), n. A rifle throwing a very 
small bullet, especially used by sharp-shooters 
before the introduction of conical balls. The 
range not being very great, the light ball answered ite 
purpose, and the smallness of the bore allowed the metal 
of the barrel to be extremely thick—a supposed merit. 

peariform (par’i-form),a. [Improp. (accom. to 
pearl) for piriform, ¢ L. pirum, pear, + forma, 
shape.] Pear-shaped. 

pea-rise (pé’ris), x. In her., astalk of the pea- 
vine, leafed and blossomed and sometimes 
podded, used as a bearing. 

pearl (pérl), ». [¢ ME. perle (the alleged AS. 
*pearl, *perl, a pearl, rests on a dubious gloss 


pearl 


“enula, perl,” where enula is uncertain); = D. 
parel, paarl, peerle = MUG. parle, perle, perlin 
= OHG. perula, perala, perla, berala, berla, 
MHG. berle, G. perle = Iecel. perla = Sw. perla 
= Dan. perle; = OF. perle, pelle, F. perle = Pr. 
Pr perla= Pg. perola, perla =It. perla; ¢ early 
ML. perula, perulus, perla, a pearl, prob. var. of 
pirula, a little pear, dim. of L. pirum, a pear: 
see pearl, Cf. Sp. perilla, a little pear, a pear- 
shaped ornament, Olt. perolo, a little button 
or tassel (Florio). Cf. purl2.] 1. A nacreous 
concretion, or separate mass of nacre, of hard, 
smooth, lustrous texture, and a rounded, oval, 

ear-shaped, or irregular figure, secreted with- 
in the shells of various bivalve mollusks as a re- 
sult of the irritation caused by the presence of 
some foreign body, as a grain of sand, within 


the mantle-lobes. The formation of a pearl is an ab- 
normal or morbid process, comparable to that by which 
any foreign body, asa bullet, may-become encysted in ani- 
mal tissues and so cease to cause further irritation. In 
the case of the mollusks which yield pearls, the deposition 
is of the same substance as the nacre which lines the 
shell, hence called mother-of-pearl, in successive layers 

upon the offending particle. Fine pearls have frequentl 
been found in working the mother-of-pearl shell. Chemi- 
cally, pearls consist of calcium carbonate interstratified 
with animal substance, and are hence easily dissolved by 
acids or destroyed by heat. The chief sources of the sup- 
ply of pearls are the pearl-oysters and pearl-mussels, 
Aviculide and Unionide, and foremost among the for- 
mer is the pearl-oyster of Indian seas, Meleagrina marua- 
ritifera. Pearls are generally of a satiny, silvery, or blu- 
ish-white color, but also pink, copper-colored, purple, yel- 
low, gray, smoky-brown, and black. The finest white pearls 
are from Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, Thursday Island, and the 
western const of Australia. The yellow are from Panaina. 
The finest black and gray pearls are obtained in the Gulf 
of California, along the entire coast from Lower California 
to the lower part of Mexico. There are two distinct va- 
rieties of pink pearl: those from the common conch-shell, 
Strombus gigaa, of the West Indies, and those from the 
unios or fresh mussels found in Scotland, Germany, 
France, and the United States (the finest being obtained 
rincipally from Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, and 
isconsin), also from the small marine shell Trigona 
pectonensis of Australia. Purple, light-blue, and black 
pearls are found in the common clam, Venus mercena- 
ria. The yellow color of Oriental pearls generally re- 
sults from the decomposition of the mollusks in which 
they are found. The value of a pearl depends entirely on 
its perfection of form (which must be either round, pear- 
shaped, or a perfect oval), on its luster or “ orient,” and 
on the purity of its color, a tint of yellow or gray detract- 
ing very much from the value. Pearls are sold by the 
pearl-grain, four grains equaling one carat. (See carat, n., 
4.) From 1880 to 1890 the demand for pearls and the ra- 
rity of their occurrence resulted in an advance in price of 
from 250 to 300 per cent., the larger pearls having advanced 
more, proportionally, than the smaller ones. Until about 
1865, pearls were generally valued as multiples of a grain. 
The value of a pearl larger than onc grain was estimated 
by squaring its weight and multiplying this by the value 
of a one-grain pearl: thus, a two-grain and a five-grain 
pearl were worth respectively 4 and 25 times the value-of 

&@ one-grain pearl. 
Perles many, 
A man shold not finde nawhere more fine; 
Precyous rich were, of huge medicine. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4506. 


Hir steraps were of crystalle clere, 
And all with perelle ouer bygone. 
Thomas of Ersseldoune (Child’s Ballads, I. 99). 


Infancy, sora as a pearl. 
rowning, Ring and Book, IT. 125. 


2. Anything very valuable; the choicest or 
best part; a jewel; the finest of its kind. 
I see thee compass’d with thy kingdom’s pearl, 


That speak my salutation in their minds. 
Shak., Macbeth, v. 8. 56. 


Ah, benedicite ! how he will mourn over the fall of such 
a pearl of knighthood ! Scott, Old Mortality, xxxv. 


3. Something round and clear, as a drop of 
water or dew; any small granule or globule re- 
sembling a pearl; specifically, in phar., a small 
pill or pellet containing or consisting of some 
medicinal substance. 

Drinking super nagulum, a devise of drinking... 
which is, after a man hath turned up the bottom of the cup, 
to drop it on his nail and make a pearl with that is left; 
which if it slide and he cannot make stand on, by reason 
theres too much, he must drink again for his penance. 

Nashe, Pierce Penilesse. 


But the fair blossom hangs the head, ... 
And those pearls of dew she wears 
Prove tu be presaging tears. 
Milton, Epitaph on Marchioness of Winchester, 1. 43. 
[ have patients who carry pearls of the nitrite of amyl 
constantly with them, which they use to ward off impend- 
ing attacks, Medical News, L. 286. 


4. A white speck or film growing on the eye; 
cataract. 

A pearl in mine eye! I thank you for that: do you wish 
me blind? Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, fi. 1. 
5. Mother-of-pearl; nacre: as, a pearl button. 
—6. A size of printing-type, about 15 lines to 
the inch, intermediate between the larger size 
agate and the smaller size diamond: it is equal 


pearl (pérl), v. 


4344 


to 5 points, and is so distinguished in the new 
system of sizes. 
This line is printed fu pearl. 


7. In her.: (a) A small ball argent, not ony as 
a bearing but as part of a coronet. (b) The 
color white.—8. One of the bony tubercles 
which form a rough circle round the base of a 
deer’s antler, called collectively the bur. 


You wil) carry the horns back to London, ... and you 
will discourse to your friends of the span, and the pearls 
of the antlers, and the crockets! 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, xxv. 


9. In entom., a name of many pyralid moths; 
any pearl-moth.—10., A fish, the prill or brill: 
perhaps so called from the light spots, other- 
wise probably a transposed form of prill. 
(Prov. Eng.]—11. Eccles., a name sometimes 
given to a particle of the consecrated wafer: 
still current in the Oriental Church.—12. A 
name given by gilders and manufacturers of 
jewelry to granules of metal produced by melt- 
ing it to extreme fluidity, and then pouring 


it into cold water. The stream in pouring should 
be so small, and the crucible held at such a distance 
from the water, that the metal will break up into fine 
drops (pearls) before reaching the water, which instantly 
cools them. The cooled granules are usually pear-shaped. 
The epithet graniwated is more commonly applied in the 
United States to metals prepared in this way, as granu- 
lated copper, silver, zinc, etc., used in the preparation of 
jewelers alloys on account of their convenience in weigh- 
ing, and for other purposes— pure granulated zinc being 
much employed by chemists for generating pure hydrogen 
gas, as in Marsh's test for arsenic, etc. 


13. In lace- and ribbon-making, one of the loops 
which form the outeredge. Also purl.—14, In 


decorative art. See purl.—Baroque pearl. See ba- 
roque.— Blind pearls, irregular, lusterless, and valueless 
earls, used for medicinal purposes in the East.— Epi- 
elial pearls, small spheroidal masses of flattened epi- 
thelial scales, concentrically arranged, occurring in epi- 
theliomata. Also called bird’s-nest bodies and epidermic 
spheres.— Half pearls, pieces cut from pearls that are 
very irregular and have only one lustrous side or corner, 
which is slit off. They are extensively used in jewelry, and 
are much less expensive than whole pearls, but are very 
liable to become discolored if wet, as the layers of the 
pearl, being cut across, absorb the water, and any impuri- 
ties it may contain show through the layers.— Imitation, 
cial, or false pearls are of two kinds, solid or mas- 

sive pearls and blown pearls. (See Lematre pearl and Roman 
pearl.) The first are known as Venetian pearls, and are 
manufactured chiefly on the island of Murano, near Venice. 
They are made from small white or colored glass tubes, the 
desired hues being produced by the use of oxid of tin and 
other metals. Blown pearls consist of small globules of 
thin glass, coated on the inside with the so-called oriental- 
pearl essence, or essence d’orient. Their manufacture is 
attributed to Janin or Jalquin, who lived in Paris about 
1680, and who was the first to line hollow glass balls with 
this mixture, which he prepared with the scales of a small 
fish, the bleak, common in France and Germany, and mu- 
cilage. The mixture was first suggested by his observing 
the pearly luster of the scales that were detached from the 
fish when they rubbed against one another in a trough. 
The scales of 18,000 fish are required to make one pound 
of oriental-pearl essence.—Inner pearl, in lace-making, 
ornamental loops worked around the edge of an opening 
in lace, as distinguished from pearl, which is a loop on the 
outer edge.— Large pearl, in confectionery, the condition 
of clarified sugar-syrup when it has been boiled to such a 
consistency that, whena drop is taken between the finger 
and thumb, these may be separated to the greatest extent 
without breaking the connecting thread of syrup. In this 
condition the sugar forms a large drop, or ‘‘pearl,” if sus- 
pended from a rod.— Lemaire pearl, an imitation pearl 
composed of a solid glass ball externally coated with a var- 
nish composed of oriental-peari essence, white wax, alabas- 
ter, and parchment glue. A. Castellani, Gems.— Little 
pearl, in confectionery, the condition of clarified sugar- 
syrup when it has been boiled to such a consistency that, 
when a drop is taken between the finger and thumb, the 
finger and thumb may be opr bande to nearly the full ex- 
tent without breaking the thread of syrup. Also called 
small pearl.— Oriental-pearl essence. See esxence.— 
Pearl millet. Saine as cattail millet (which see, under 
millet).— Pearl onion. See onton.—Roman pearl, an 
imitation pearl made of a ball of alabaster or similar min- 
eral substance, upon which is spread pure white wax, which 
in its turn is coated with oriental-pearl essence.— Beed- 
pearls, very small pearls orslightly imperfect pearls which 
are usually drilled and secured by means of a horse-hair 
to mother-of-pearl or other light-colored material to be 
worn as ornaments. Large quantities are used in the 
East for medicinal purposes, in the composition of elec- 
tuaries supposed to possess stimulating and restorative 
qualities.— Small pearl. Same as little pearl.— Smoked 
Pearl, mother-of-pearl having black or very dark veins 
or cloudings.— Virgin pearls, unpierced pearls of fine 


quality. 
[< pearl, n. Cf. purl2,v.) I, 
trans. 1. To adorn, set, or stud with pearls. 
By hir girdel hung a purs of lether, 


Tasseled with grene and perled with latoun. 
Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 65. 


2. Tomake into a form, or to cause to assume 
an appearance, resembling that of pearls: as 
to pearl barley (by rubbing off the pulp and 
grinding the berries to a rounded shape); to 
pearlcomfits (by causing melted sugar to hard- 
en around the kernels, thus forming small 
rounded pellets). 


pearlaceous 


pearlash (pérl’ash), 2. 


pearl-bearing (pérl’ bar’ ing), a. 


pearl-blue (pérl’blé), ». Pearl 
pear!-bus 


pearl-disease (pér!’di-z6z’), 2. 


pearl-edge (pérl’ej), n. 


pearl-eye (pérl’i), n. 
pearl-eyed (peérl‘id), a. 
pearl-fishery (pérl’fish”ér-i), n. 


pearl-fishing (pérl’fish’ing), n. 
pearl-fruit (pérl’frét), n. 
pearl-grain (pérl’gran), n. 


pearl-grass (pérl’gras), n. 


pearl-gray (pérl’gra), a. and n. 


pearl-hen (pérl’hen), n. 
pearlin 


pearlin 


They [comfits) will be whiter and better if partly peari- 
ed one day and finished the next. 
Workshop Recetpta, 2d ser., p. 162. 


The [rice-cleaning] machinery is shown at work, and in- 
cludes the whole process of cleaning, brightening, and 
pearling the rice. Set. Amer., N. 8., LVIL. 212. 


Il, intrans. 1. To resemble pearls. [Rare.] 


Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling floweres atweene. 
Spenser, Epithalamion, 1, 155. 
2. Totake a rounded form, as a drop of liquid: 
as, quicksilver. pearls when dropped in small 
quantities.—3. To assume a resemblance to 
peers or the shape of pearls, as barley or com- 
its. 
Put some of the prepared comfits in the pan, but not too 
many at a time, as it is difficult toget them to pearl alike. 
Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 162. 
Sela ‘shius), a. [Also perla- 
ceous ; « pearl + -aceous.] 1, Resembling pearls 
or mother-of-pearl; pearly; nacreous; marga- 
ritaceous.— 2. Dotted or flecked with white, as 
if pearled, as a bird’s plumage. 
Commercial carbonate 
of potash. See potash. 


pearl-barley (pérl’bir’li), x. (Appar. tr. of F. 


orge perlé, *pearled barley,’ which is appar. an 
accom. of orge pelé, ‘pilled barley’ (Cotgrave), 
i.e. peeled barley: see peel}, pill2.] See barley. 
Producing 
pearls, as a pearl-mussel or pear!-oyster; mar- 
garitiferous. 


arl-berry (pérl’ber“i),». See Margyricarpus. 
vearl-bird (pérl’bérd), ne 


1. The guinea-fowl, 
Numida meleagris: so called from the pearla- 
ceous plumage. Also called pearl-hen. See cut 
under Numida.—2,. An African scansorial bar- 
bet of the genus Jrachyphonus, as T. margarita- 
tus, so called from the profusion of pearly-white 
spots. 
blue; clear 
pale blue, like the bloom on a plum. 

h (pérl’bish), ». A fine flowering 
shrub, Exochorda grandiflora, making, when 
grown, a dense bush 10 feet high and equally 


broad. 
(Tr. G. perl- 


sucht.) Tuberculosis in cattle. Also pearly 


discase. 

pearl-diver (pérl’di’vér), ». One who dives 
for pearl-oysters. 

pearled (pérld), a. [< ME. perled; < pearl + 


e 
-ed2,] 1. Set or adorned with pearls, or with 
anything resembling pearls. 
And many a pearled garnement 
Embrouded was ayein the daie. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., L 
Under the bowers 


Where the Ovean Powers 
Sit on their pearied thrones. 


2. Resembling pearls. RAN Arena AY: 
Her weeping eyes in yearled dew she steeps. 
PF; Fletcher, Piscatory Eclogues, vii. 1. 
3. Having a border of or trimmed with pearl- 
edge.—4, Blotched. 
To whom are all kinds of diseases, infirmities, deformi- 


ties, pearled faces, palsies, dropsies, headaches, if not to 


drunkards? S. Ward, Sermons, p. 150. (Davies.) 


A narrow kind of 
thread edging to be sewed on lace; a narrow 
border on the side of some qualities of ribbon, 
formed by projecting loops of the threads of 
the weft. Compare picot. 

Opacity of the crystal- 
line lens of the eye; cataract. 

Having a pearl-eye; 
afflicted with cataract. 

The occupa- 
tion or industry of fishing for pearls; the place 
where or the means by which pearls are fished 


for. 
Pearl-fishery. 
See Margyricarpus. 
A unit of measure- 
ment for pearls; a diamond-grain. See pearl, 


n., 1, and carat, n., 4. 
1. An Old World 

ass, Melica nutans, affording some pasturage 
in woody places.— 2, Briza maxima, and per- 
haps drrhenathcrum avenaceum. _[Prov. Eng.] 
I, a. Of aclear 
cool pale-gray color, resembling that of the 
pearl. 

II. n. A clear pale bluish-gray color. 
A pearl-bird. 
, pearling? (pér’lin, -ling),. (Cf. Gael. 
pearluinn, Ir. petrlin, fine linen, cambric; ori- 
gin uncertain.) Lace made of silk or other 


pearlin 


thread. It also seems to have meant ‘fine linen 
orcambric.’ J. Baillie. [Scotch.] 
* What will you leave to your mother dear?”.. . 
‘“My velvet pall, and my pearlin gear.” . 
The Cruel Brother (Child’s Ballads, II. 261). 
He's awa to buy peartings, 
Gin our lady ly in. 

Linkin (Child’s Ballads, ITI. 102). 
pearliness (pér’li-nes), ». The state of being 
peatiing? (per’] [Verbal n. of pearl, v.] 

pér’ling), n. erbal n. of pearl, v. 

1. The operation of taking off the hull or peri- 
earp of grain; the decortication of grain, as in 
preparing pearl-barley.—2. The act or indus- 
try of fishing for pearls; pearl-fishing.—3. In 
intaglio-engraving, glass-cutting, and the like, 
the producing of incised ornaments resembling 
half-balls or ae rounded forms. 

pearling?, n. e pearlin. 

pearling-mill (pér’ling-mil), 2. A machine for 
pearling barley, preparing hominy, ete. The 


= > 
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Pearling-mill. 


The two figures are vertical sections at right angles to each other. 
a. hopper; 4, shoe; ¢, chute; a, screw-conveyer; ¢, cylinder; /, shaft, 


rotating in ¢ and carrying the beaters or arms g; A, opening for cis- 
charge of grain from cylindere,; f, chute io revolving screen; &, fan- 
the 


blower which forces an air-blast through chute f to remove dust. 
operation consists essentially in beating and 
fanning to separate the particles of hulls from 
the product. 

pearl-la (pérl’ lashing), n. Naut., the 


lashing which holds the jaws of the gaff. 
pearl-mica (pérl’mi’ki), ». Same as marga- 
rite, 2 


pearl-moss (pérl’més), n. Same as carrageen. 

pearl-moth (pérl’méth), ». A pyralid moth of 
pearly appearance, as species of Botys or Mar- 
garitia. 

pearl-mussel (pérl’mus’1),. A pearl-bearing 
bivalve mollusk of the family Unionida, as Unio 
or Margaritana. See cut under Unio. 

pearl-nautilus (pérl’n4’ti-lus),. The pearly 
nautilus (which see, under nautilus): distin- 
guished from paper-nautilus. 

pearl-opal (pérl’6’pal), m. Same as cacholong. 

pear-louse (par’ lous), #. The flea-louse or jump- 
ing plant-louse of the pear, Psylla pyri, an in- 
sect which infests the buds in Europe and 
America. See cut under Psylla. 

pearl-oyster (pérl’ois’tér), n. A pearl-bear- 
ing bivalve mollusk of the family Aviculide 
as Meleagrina margaritifera of Indian seas, an 
other species. See cut under Meleagrina. 

pearl-plant aa oe n. ‘The gromwell and 
corn-gromwell, Lithospermum officinale and L. 
arvense: so called on account of their hard 
shining nutlets. 

pearl-powder (pérl’pou’dér), ». 1. A cos- 
meus intended to give the appearance of a fair 
skin. 

The simple young fellow, surveying the ballet from his 
stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, peart- 
powder for native snows. 

Thackeray, Adventures of Philip, iv. 
2. A powder used as a flux in enameling, usu- 
ally one of the salts cf bismuth. 
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pearl-purl (pérl’pérl), ». A cord used in em- 
broidery, usually of gold or gold-covered, re- 
sembling a small string of beads. It is used 
like passing, sewed to the foundation. 
pearl-sago (pérl’sa’go), n. Sago in the state 
of fine hard grains about the size of small pearls, 
which they somewhat resemble. 
pearl-shell (pérl’shel),z. A shell covered with 
@ nacreous coating, or with mother-of-pearl. 
pear!-side pear]-sides (pérl’sid, -sidz), ». A 
fish, the § eppey argentine, Maurolicus pen- 
nanti, having pearly spots on the sides. 
pearl-sinter (pérl’sin’tér), ». Same as fiorite. 
pearl-skipper (pérl’skip’ér),. A British hes- 
perian butterfly, Pamphila comma. 
pearl-spar (pérl’spiir), ». A variety of dolo- 
mite: so called because of its pearly luster. 
pear)l-stitch (pérl’stich), ». Same as pearl, 13. 
pearlstone (pérl’ston), ». Same as perlite. 
pearl-tea (pérl’té), ». Same as gunpowder tea 
(which see, under gunpovder'). 
pearl-tie (pérl’ti), ». In lace-making, a bride 
or bar, more especially when decorated with 
picots. 
pearl-tumor (pérl’ti’mor), n. 1. A soft white 
spheroidal mass of flat epithelioid cells of silky 
luster sometimes developing in the pia mater, 
and more rarely within the brain.— 2. A some- 
what similar growth found in the middle ear. 
Also called cholesteatoma, pearly tumor, and se- 
baceous tumor.—3. A tuberculous nodule in 
cattle. 
pearlweed (pérl’wéd), ». Same as pearlwort. 
pearl-white (pérl’hwit), n. 1. A substance 
repared from the scales of the bleak, dlburnus 
ucidus, and of various cyprinoid and clupeoid 
fishes, used in making artificial pearls and for 
other purposes. See imitation pearls, under 
pearl, and oriental-pearl essence, under essence. 
—2. A cosmetic of various composition, usual- 
ly a basic nitrate of bismuth. 
pearl-winning (pérl’win’ing),». Pearl-fishing. 
pearlwort (pérl’wért), ». Any plant of the 
genus Sagina, which consists of small matted or 
tufted herbs of both hemispheres, with thread- 
like or awl-shaped leaves, and minute flowers. 
These plants were once regarded as a remedy for 
the eye-disease called pear]. Also pearlweed. 
pearly (pér’li), a. ([< pearl + -yl.] 1. Re- 
sembling a pearl in size, shape, texture, or 
color; pearlaceous. 
‘Tis sweet the blushing morn to view, 
And plains adorn’d with pearly dew. Dryden. 
2. Resembling mother-of-pearl]; nacreous; mar- 
garitaceous.— 3. Producing, containing, or 
abounding in pearls; margaritiferous; pearl- 
bearing.— 4. Dotted, flecked, or spangled as if 
with pearls; pearled.—5. Clear; pure; glit- 
tering; translucent or transparent, as a color: 
as, pearly white.— 6. In the technique of the 
pianoforte, noting a touch that produces a clear, 
round, sweet tone, or noting a tone thus char- 
acterized.— Pearly ark, a bivalve of the family Nucu- 
lide; a nutshell.— Pearly bodies. Same as epithelial 


ris (which see, under — a bivalve 
af the Daily Piatoe nde Bean iy earns. Bee 
nautius.— Pearly tubercle, in are -, Bame as grutum. 
— Pearly tumor. Same as pearl-tumor, 2. 
pearmain (pfr’man), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pearemaine (simulating pear!); earlier permain, 
< ME. permayn, perman, also in comp. parment-, 
€ OF. permuin, parmain, permein, pormain, a 
kind of pear; ‘‘ poire de permain, the permain 
pear”; ef. ‘‘ poire a main, a kind of great pear, 
which weighs almost a pound” (Cotgrave); ap- 
par. ¢ L. permagnus, very large, neut. permag- 
num, a very large thing, < per-, very, + magnus, 
great, large: see per- and main?.] A name of 
several excellent varieties of apple. 
The peare-maine, which to France long ere to us was 
knowne. Drayton, Polyolbion, xviii. 675. 
pearmonger (pair’mung’gér), n. <A dealer in 
pears. : 
Pert as a pear-monger I'd be 
If Molly were but kind. 
Gay, New Song of New Similes. 
pea-roe (pé’ro), n. Same as pea-spawn. 
pearse!t,z. An obsolete form of pierce. 
pearse’t, v. t. An obsolete form of parsel. 
pearsert, . An obsolete form of piercer. 
pearse-treet, . An obsolete form of peach- 
tree. Minsheu. 

pear-shaped (pir’shapt),a. Shaped like a pear; 
pointed or peaked above and ovate beneath; 
specifically, in bot., obovoid or obeonical with 
more tapering base; pyriform.— Pear-shaped 
helmet, a form of morion without a comb, and having 
the crown or body nearly conical but with a curved out- 
line. See comb-cap, morion}, and 


peasantry 


pear-shell (par’shel), n. A shell of the genus 
Pyrula or family Pyrulide ; a fig-shell. 

pear-slug (par’slug), 7.6 The slimy larva of 
Selandria cerasi, a saw-fly of the family Tenthre- 
dinidz, which lays its eggs in the leaves of the 
pear and cherry. 

peart (pért), a. [A dial. form of pert!.] Lively; 
smart; chipper; feeling well; 1n good spirits. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. and U. 5,4 

Godinette, a pretty peart lasse, a loving or lovely girl. 
Cotgrave. 


Give your play-gull a stoole, and my lady her foole, 
And her usher potatoes and marrow ; 
But your poet were he dead, set a pot on his head, 
And he rises as peart as a sparrow. 
Brit. Btbl., ti. 167. (Halliwell.) 
Quick she had always been, and peart (as we say on Ex- 
moor), and gifted with a leap of thought too swift for me 
to follow. R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xlv. 
peartly (pért’li), adv. In a peart manner. 
Then, as a nimble squirrill from the wood, 
Ranging the hedges for his filberd food, 
Sits ey on a bough his browne nuts cracking. 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, p. 135. (Haliiwell.) 


pear-tree (par’tré), n. [< ME. peretree (= Sw. 
pdrontrdd = Dan. peretre); < pear + tree.] The 
tree that produces the pear. 
The peretree plannte is sette in places cold 
Atte ffeveryere, and there as is a warmer ayer 
In Novemb’r. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 
pear-withe (par’ with), . A shrubby climbing 
plant, Tanecium Jaroba, natural order Bignoni- 
acez, of tropical South America, having a fruit 
like a calabash, but smaller. 
peasant (pez’ant), n. and a. ay mod. E. 
also pesant, < ME. pesant, peysan, < OF. pai- 
sant, parssant, prop. patsan . paysan = Sp. 
paisano = It. paesano; with suffix -an, ¢ OF. 
pais, pays, F. pays = Pr. paes, pais, pays = 
Sp. pats = It. paese, country, < ML. *pagense, 
neut. of pagensis, < pagus, a district: see pa- 
gan.} I, n. A person of inferior rank or con- 
dition living in the country or in a rural vil- 
lage, and usually engaged in agricultural la- 
bor; a rustic; a countryman. A peasant may or 
may not be the proprietor of the land which he culti- 
vates; in Great Britain he is distinguished from a farmer 
as having less property, education, or culture, or inferior 
social position: but the word is very vague. The French 
peasant (paysan) and the German peasant (bauer) were 
until recently greatly restricted in their civil and political 
rights. ‘he word is not used in the United States, where 
there is no comparatively stable body of agricultural la- 
borers corresponding to the European peasantry. 

And the nexte mornynge whane they wente on londe they 
herde of the peysans and suche as they mette that alle thre 
Galeys were rejecte and recoyled bakke wy the sayde tem- 
pest. Str R. VYorde, Pylgrymage, p. 64. 

I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wrin 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile tra 
By any indirection. Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 74. 


He [Hernand Teillo] caused forty or fifty souldiers to be 
attired like peasants, with fardels upon their heads and 
shoulders. Coryat, Cruditiea, I. 21. 

The peasanis flock’d to hear the minstrel play, 
And games and carols closed the busy day. 
Rogers, Pleasures of Memory, i. 


Peasant jewelry, jewelry of the simple and traditional 
character worn by the peasantry in some parts of Europe, 
usually of thin gold and set with ayer aloe stones, as 
garnets, rough pearls, and thelike. This jewelry is often 
spirited and truly decorative in design, and has been much 
studied and collected of late years.— Peasant pottery, 
pottery of simple make and decoration produced among 
the peasantry of any country for their own use. That of 
central Italy has attracted great attention, and the pottery 
of South America and also of Mexico is of this character. — 
Peasant proprietary, 2 body of peasant proprietors, or 
that economic or land theory which favors the peat 
out of the land among peasant proprietors.— Peasan 
proprietor, & peasant who owns a small farm and works 
t himself.— Peasant waist, a percwer kind of waist or 
body to a dress, made after the fashion of some peasants’ 
costume, especially the Swiss.— Peasants’ war, in Ger- 
man hist., a rebellion which broke out in 1524, chiefly 
among the peasants and in southern Germany. It was 
characterized by great atrocities on both sides, and was 
suppressed in 15265, —_ 

i. a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, peasants; rustic; rural: often used as an 
epithet of reproach. 

Their peasant limbs. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 7. 80. 


O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Shak., Hamlet, fi. 2. 576. 


peasantly (pez’ant-li), a. [< peasant + -ly1.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of peasants; of 
@ peasant; peasant-like. 
* Coteret: m. A faggot made of great sticks or cloven 


wood; also, a kind of peasantly weapon, used in old time. 
Cotgrave. 

He is not esteem’d to deserve the name of a compleat 
Architect, an excellent Painter, or the like, that beares not 
a generous mind, above the peasantly regard of wages and 
hire. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Deasenity (pez’ant-ri), m. [< 


aes a + -ry.] 
. Peasants collectively; a bo 


y of peasants. 


peasantry 


A bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 
Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 55. 
2t. Rusticity; coarseness. 
As agentleman, you could never have descended to such 
 aaataliade 4 of language. 
utler, Remains (Thyer's ed.) p. 882. (Latham.) 
peascod, 7. See peasecod. 
pease! (p87), n.; pl. pease, formerly peasen, pea- 
son. ME. pese, pyse, pl. pesen, peson, pesyn, 
also peses (and, with loss of the plural suffix, 
pese, to which, Feganded as a plural, is due the 
mod. KE. form peat), ¢ AS. pise, piose, pl. pisan, 
pysan, pyosan = OF. peis, pois, F. pois = Olt. 
*piso, It. dim. pisello, < L. pisum, a pea, = Gr. 
tioo¢, also zicov, a pea.) 1+. A pea. See peal. 
Sum tyme it happenethe that men fynden summe as 


grete as a pese, and summe lasse ; and thei ben als harde as 
tho of Ynde. Mandeville, Travels, p. 158. 


Not unlike unto the unskilfull painter, who having 
drawn the twinnes of Hippocrates (who were as like as 
one pease is to another)... 


Lyly, Euphues and his England. peasont, 7. 


pease-soup (péz’sip), x. ne a 
peaseweep (péz’ wep), x. [Imitative.] 1. Same 


pea-she 
pea-sheller ine shel’ ér), n. 
r 


pea-shooter (pé’shé’tér), n. 


Peaslee’s operation. 
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pease-pudding (péz’pud’ing), ». Pease-por- 


ridge cooked in a bag or mold and made very 
stiff. 
Same as pea-soup. 


as pewit (b). (Local, Eng. } 
Pease weep, pease weep, 
Harry my nest and gar me greet. Old rime, 
2. The pas finch, Ligurinus chloris. 
(pé’shel), ». Same as peasecod. 
A contrivance for 
taking peas from their pods. 
A toy or contri- 
vance consisting of a small tube through which 
peas or pellets may be blown. 

“What do they do with the pea-shooters?” inquires 
Tom. “Do wi’ ’em! why, peppers every one’s faces as we 
comes near, ‘cept the young gals, and breaks windows wi’ 
them too, some on ’em shoots so hard.” 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, I. iv. 
See operation. 
An obsolete plural of pease!. 


Lenticula is a poultz [pulse] called chittes, whiche ... Dea-Soup (pé’sdép), m. A soup made chiefly of 


I translate peason. 
Udali, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 101, margin. 


tween peas and peuse, see peal, 


Hit most be a cnect, a crouned wyght 
That knowth ret quavey (sickness] from ben & pese. 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 215. 
Al kyndes of pulse, as beanes, pecson, fytches, tares, and 
suche other, are rype twyse in the yeare [in Hispaniola]. 
R. Eden, tr. of Peter Martyr (First Books on America, 
. [ed. Arber, p. 73). 


3. A small size of coal: same as pea-coal. R. 
Wilson, Steam Boilers, p. 268. 
pease} (péz), v. t. Same as peace. 
Send it her, that may her harte pease. 
Court of Love, 1. 397. 


For the peasynge of the saied quarrelles and debates. 
all, Henry VI., an. 4. 


peaseboltt (péz’ bolt), x. Pease- or pulse-straw. 
Davies. 
With straw-wisp and pease-bolt, with fern and the brake, 


For sparing of fuel, some brew and do bake. 
Tusser, October’s Husbandry, st. 88. 


peasecod, peascod (péz’kod),». [Formerly also 
pescod; < ME, pesecodde, pescodde ; ¢ pease! + 
codl,] The legume or pericarp of the pea; a 
pea-pod. Peasecods were much used in rural England 
= a means of divination in affairs of the heart. Also pea- 


Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a squash is before ‘tis a peascod, or a codling when 
‘tis almost an apple. hak., T. N., i. 5. 167. 

Were women as little as they are good 
A pescod would make them a gown and a hood. 
Wits’ Recreations (1654). (Nares.) 

The pea that may be extracted from a ripe isa 
living body, in which, however, the vital activities are, 
for the time, almost quiescent. 

Hualey, Physiography, p. 220. 
peasecod-belliedt (péz’kod-bel’id), a. Having 
the lower part project- 
ing and stiffly quilted | 
and bombasted: said 
of the doublet fashion- 
able at the close of the 
sixteenth century. The 
lower point sometimes pro- 
jected so far as to cover the 
sword-belt in front. Com- 


pare belly-doublet and pease- 
cod-cuirass. 


peasecod-cuirasst 

(p6z’kod-kwé-ras’), n. 
A cuirass having a 
form similar to that of 
the peasecod-bellied 
doublet, introduced 
about the time of 


Henry III. of France. 
Breastplates of this fashion 
were worn until the change 
of costume caused by the 
active prosecution of the religious wars, when these fantas- 
tic forms gave way to others, plainer and more practical. 


Peasecod-bellied Doublet. 


p 
; aeamde | pea-spawn (pé’span), n. 
2. Peas collectively. For the distinction be- peastone (pe’ston), n. 
pea 


peat}, . and a. 
peat-bed (pét’bed), x. 


peat-bog (pet bog), n. 


eas. 
See spawn. 

Same as pisolite. 
(pé’zi), n. [< pease] + -yl.] Lead ore in 


small grains about the size of peas. (North. 


Eng. ] 
peat! (pét), n. [< ME. *pete (ML. AL. peta), 


peat. Cf. beat, sod, < beet?, v., mend (a fire, 
etc.). Cf. purse, var. of burse.] 1. Partly de- 
composed vegetable matter, produced under 
various conditions of climate and topography, 
and of considerable importance in certain re- 


gions as fuel. Peat occurs in many countries and in 
ifferent latitudes, but always either in swampy local- 
ities or in damp and foggy regions. It is formed of vege- 
table matter undergoing decay, and in some respects it is 
the modern representative of the coal of the earlier geo- 
logical epochs, and its formation illustrates the conditions 
under which coal has originated. Peat is abundant in 
northern Europe, and particularly so in Ireland, where it 
is perhaps of greater importance as fuel than in any other 
country. It occurs in India, especiallyin the N oe fa 
hills and in Bengal; also in various parts of the Uni 
States, and there are in the latter country regions (es- 
pecially in New England) where it is occasionally used as 
fuel. The vegetation of which peat is made up in the va- 
rious countries where it occurs is quite different, and oc- 
casionally the number of species which have taken part in 
its formation is large. e genus Sphagnum is an im- 
portant element in much of the European t. The peat 
of Bengal, on the other hand, is said to be formed almost 
exclusively from one plant, the wild rice, Oryza sylvestris. 
The peat of New England is made up of a considerable 
variety of aquatic plants. Peat is very spongy, and con- 
tains a large amount of water near the surface ; the deeper 
down it is taken, the more compact it is. A t variety 
of processes for compressing and hot-drying it have been 
invented and put in use in different parts of the world. 
2. A small block of peat-bog or -moss, resem- 
bling an ordinary brick in shape, cut and dried 
for fuel. 
There other with there spades the peats are squaring out. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 148, 
Carbonized peat. Same as peat-charcoal.— Meadow- 
land peat, peat composed of decayed coarse grass mingled 
with soft subsoil. 
An obsolete variant of pe?1. 
Same as peat-bog and 
peat-moss, 2. 

The Torbay Submerged Forest comprises peat-beds that 
have yielded Roman remains, and these beds rest on clay or 
estuarine mud which contains relics of the Bronze period. 

Woodward, Geol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 525. 
The common name in 
the United States for those accumulations of 

eat which are known by this name in Great 
ritain, but also, and more generally (except 
in Ireland), as peat-mosses and peat-moors. 


peat-charcoal (pét’chiir’k6l), n. Charcoal made 


by ecarbonizing peat. This is done in various ways, 
as in piles, open kilns, pits, and ovens. Peat-charcoal has 
been much experimented with, and used in metallurgical 
operations to some extent for fully three hundred years. 

e carbonization of ordinary air-dried peat produces a 
very friable charcoal, and the denser the peat is made, by 
composer or in other ways, the better the article pro- 

uced. 


In France 


peat-moor (pét’mir), x. 


peat-moss (pét’més), n. 


pea-tree (pé’tré), 2. 


peat-soil (pét’soil), n. 


peaty (pé‘ti), a. 


peavey (pé’vi), 7. 


pea-vine (pé’vin), 2. 


peba 


or by admixture of other substances, as coal- 


dust, tar, etc. These machines are, in general, grind- 
ersand pressers, which pulp the material in order to ren- 
der it homogeneous, an en compress it into blocks of 
convenient form. 


Same as peat-moss. 
In the United States such deposits are called 
swamps or bogs. See peat! and peat-moss. 


Peat is very largely dug in the moorlands of Somerset- 
shire, near Edington and Shapwick, between Glastonbury 
and Highbridge. Some of these beds have been worked 
for fuel from the time of the Romana, and probably earlier, 
while others are of more recent formation. The peat moors 
or Meat lands” have an irregular distribution; and 
the peat, which in places is 14 or 15 feet thick, is due large- 
ly to the growth of the common sedge (Carex), whence 
Sedgemoor derives its name. 

Woodward, Geol. of England and Wales (2d ed.), p. 526. 


1. Moss entering into 
the composition of or producing peat; moss 
of the genus Sphagnum.—2. A peat-bog or 
-swamp: a name frequently given in Great 
Britain to those accumulations of peaty matter 
which in the United States are commonly 
known as peat-bogs. 


Peat mosses cover many thousand square miles of Europe 
and North America. About one seventh of Ireland is cov- 
ered with bogs, that of Allen alone comprising 238,500 
acres, with an average depth of 25 feet. 

A. Geikie, Text Book of Geol. (2d ed.), p. 444. 


1. Any plant of the legu- 


minous genus Caragana. The Chinese pea-tree is 
C. Chamlagu, alow or spreading shrub occasionally planted 
for ornament. The Siberian pea-tree is C. arborescens, a 
shrub or low tree. Its seeds are fed to fowls and are of 
some culinary use; its leaves yield abluedye. It issome- 
times planted for ornament. 
2. A shrub of the genus Sesbania. 5S. (Agati) 
Msg ra, sometimes specified as West Indian pea-tree, 
8 an t Indian shrub naturalized in Florida and some 
of the West Indies, having white or red flowers 3 or 4 
inches long. Swamp pea-tree, the fuller name of plants 
= this genus, is applied somewhat particularly to S. oced- 


peat reek (pét’rék), n. The smoke of peat.— 


eat-reek flavor, a special flavor communicated to 
whisky which is distilled with peat used as fuel. This fla- 
vor is frequently simulated by adding a little creosote to 
the whisky. [Scotch.] - 
A soil mixed with peat; 
the soil of a peat-moss or -bog that has been re- 
claimed for agricultural purposes. 


peat-spade (pét’spad), ». A spade having a 


wing set at right angles to its blade, for con- 
venience in cutting blocks of peat from a bank. 
[< peat! + -yl.] Resembling 
peat; abounding in peat; composed of peat. 


Peaucellier cell. See ceil. 
peau d’orange (po do-ronzh’). (F., lit. ‘orange- 


skin’: peau, skin; d’ for de, of; orange, orange. ] 
In ceram., a decoration consisting in a slight 
roughening of the surface with bosses resem- 
bling those of the skin of an orange. 

[Named from the inventor. } 
A lumberman’s eant-hook having a strong spike 
at the end. 

1. Any climbing pea- 
plant, generally the common pea.— 2. Specifi- 
cally —(a) A plant of the genus Amphicarpea. 
See hog-peanut. [U.8.] (b) Vicia Americana, a 
common species t rouenout the United States, 
with from four to eight pairs of leaflets, and 
purplish flowers a few in a cluster. 


pea-weevil (pé’wé’vl), n. A kind of curculio, 


Bruchus pisi, which infests peas. It is an indige- 
nous North Ameri- 
can eager which 
probably fed on 
some other legume 
before the cultivat- 
ed pea was intro- 
duced; ithasspread 
to Europe, and is 
now found in Great 
Britain and along 
the Mediterranean. 
The egg is laid on 
the outside of the 
pod, and the newly 

atched larva bur- 
rows into the near- 


-charcoal, under the name of Charbon roux, 
is much used for making gunpowder. Ure, Dict., III. 527. 

peat-coal (pét’k6l), x. A soft lignite, of earthy 
character. 

peat-coke (pét’kok), ». A name sometimes, 
but incorrectly, given to peat-charcoal. 

peat-cutter (pét’kut’ér), ». A form of paring- 
plow for cutting peat from the bog. 


peasecod-doublet (péz’kod-dub‘let), n. A 
peasecod-bellied doublet. See peasecod-bellied. 

pease-crow (péz’kro), 2. The common tern or 
sea-swallow. (Local, British.] 

pease-hook (péz’huk), ~. An instrument for 
cutting peas. Davies. 


They are now lost, or converted to other uses, even lit- 


est pea, in which it 
feeds and grows to 
full size. Before 
transforming to the 
upa it provides for 
ts exit by cutting a 
round hole through 
all but the outer 
membrane of the 


Pea-weevil (Aruchkus prs1). 


erally to plough-shares and peas-hooks. < eas Sisal igure: iailcutenenal nes 
Defoe, Tour through Great Britain, IT. 20s. peat-gas Lids »n. Gas made by the distil- hot issue tnt the ee ae = 
-mea 6z’mél), ». A flour made from vs ; ollowing ng. See Bruchus. Also pea-beetle, 
pease-meal (p )y 5 peat-hagg (pét’hag),. A pit whence peat has  ypea-bug, and pea-chafer. 


age In founding it is sometimes used for facing molds 

or brasswork, and also in place of strong sand to give been dug. ([Scotch.] . : 
tenacity to weak sand. . peat-machine (pét’ma-shén’), n. A machine, 

pease-porridge (péz’por’ij), n. A porridge similar in principle to the brick-machine, for 
made of pease-meal. preparing peat for fuel, either without addition 


peazet, . An obsolete form of poise. Spenser. 
peba (pé’bi),2. [S.Amer.] A kind of armadillo 
Dasypus peba; also, the seven- or nine-banded 
armadillo, Tatusia septemcincta or novemcincta. 


Peba, or Texan Armadillo (7afusta soveomcincta). 


The true peba is South American, but the name 
has also been given to the Texan armadillo. 

pebble (peb')), n. (Formerly also peeble, pib- 
ble; < . *pibble, *pibbil (in pibblestone, pib- 
bilston), pobble, < AS. *papol, *popel, in papol- 
stan, popel-stan, a pebble-stone. Origin un- 
known; hardly borrowed, as Skeat suggests, 
from L. papula, a pustule, papilla, a pustule, 
nipple (see pe papilla). An Teel. *popull, 
& ball, is cited, but not found.}] 1. A small 


rounded stone. The term is usually applied to stones 
worn and rounded by the action of water. Pebbles are 
less in size than cobbles; and ordinary gravels are chiefly 
made up of sand, the grains of which pass by impercep- 
tible ations of size into pebbles, with which are fre- 
quently intermixed more or less of rounded fragments 

large enough to be called cobbles. 
My fords with pebbles, clear as orient Sac tiry are strow’d. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 270. 
The market-place and streetes, some whereof are deli- 
ciously planted with limes, are gues and straite, so well 
pare’ wth a kind of pibble that I have not seen a neater 
whe in France. Evelyn, Diary, April 21, 1644. 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 


2. In jewelry, an agate. Scotch agates are com- 
monly known as Scotch pebbles.—3. A trans- 
parent and colorless rock-erystal used as a sub- 
stitute for glass in x Seren: or a fine kind of 
glass so used.— 4. Pebble-leather. 
The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 
and it is strictly known as the ‘‘ colored pebble.” 
C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 500. 
5. A large size of gunpowder; pebble-powder. 
Large cannon powder, such as pebble, ... is... en- 
closed in cases. Eneye. Brit., X1. 328. 


6. One of several different pyralid, tortricid, 


pebbling-machine (peb’ling-ma-shén’), 7. 


pebb 


pebrine (peb’rin), 7. 
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granite, green jasper, gray granite, lapis lazuli, Porph : 
red porphyry, serpentine, variegated pebble, veined gran- 
ite, or nerd-antique. Meteyard, Wedgwood Handbook. -— 
Variegated pebbleware, the name given by Josiah 
Wedgwood in 1770 to pebbleware presenting ‘‘ colors and 
veins’: it thus seems to have been given to those veined 
or spotted wares which were not otherwise specially des- 


ignated. 
pebbling (peb’ling), ». [Verbal n. of pebble, 


v.] In leather-manif., a special kind of grain- 
ing, in which an artificially roughened or in- 
dented surface on the grain side of leather is 
produced by working upon that side with a 
roller having a pattern which is the reverse of 


the pattern to be impressed on the leather. The 
term is properly restricted to the act of producing an ir- 
regular pattern, such as would be pec by pressing 
irregularly distributed minute pebbles upon the leather: 
whence the name. A pattern consisting of straight or 
approximately straight lines is called a straight.grained 
pattern, and the leather would be called straiyht-grained. 
The term graining includes pebbling, which is but a spe- 
clal kind of graining, of which glassing or glazing is still 
another variety. I 
n 


leather-manuf., a machine resembling a polish- 
ing-machine in its construction, used to per- 


form the special work called pebbling. The peb- 
bling is done bya roller having on its surface the pattern, 
in reverse, which it is desired to impart tothe grain of the 
leather. The roller is pivoted to elastic bearings at the 
lower end of a ner arin arm, and {s antagonized by a 
table curved to correspond to the arc through which the 
roller acta. The leather is supported by the table while 
subjected to the action of the roller. e imparting of 
a pattern in imitation of more costly leather is strictly a 
variety of graining, though often called pebbling. Since 
the machine used for glassing, glazing, or polishing is 
transfurmed into a pebbling-machiue by a change in the 
roller only, the machine is variously and indifferently 
called polishing-, Wassing., graining-, or pebbling- ine. 
(peb’li), a. [< pebble + -y1.] Full of 
pebbles; abounding withsmall roundish stones. 

Slow stream, or pebbly spring. Coleridge. 


Our keel grated the pebbly barrier of a narrow valley, 
where the land road was resumed. 
B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 345. 


(< F. een (see def.).] 
An epizoétic and zymotic disease of the silk- 
worm of commerce, evidenced outwardly by 
dwindling and inequality in size, and by blac 

spots like burns. Inside, the body is filled with mi- 
nute ovoid corpuscles (Micr die), upon the presence 
and multiplication of which the disease depends. Peb- 
rine is both contagious and infectious. The Pasteur 
system of selection consists in the microscopic examina- 
tion of the moth after egg-laying, and the rejection of eggs 
laid by those found to be diseased. The microbe which 


peccability (pek-a-bil’i-ti), n. 


peccable (pek’a-bl), a. 


peccadil (pek-a-dil’), n. 


peccadillo (pek-a-dil’s), x. 


peccant (pek’ant), a. and n. 


peccation 


’ [< peccable + 
-ity (see -bility).] The state of being peccable, 
or subject to sin; capacity of sinning. 

The common peccability of mankind. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 
[= F. peccable = Sp. 
pecable = Pg. peccavel = It. peccabile, < ML. 
*peccabilis (7), liable to sin or offend, < L. peccare, 
sin: see peccant.] Liable tosin; subject to sin. 

In a low noisy smoky world like ours, 
Where Adam's sin made peccable his seed ! 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 107. 
Same as peccadillo. 
Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 162. 


(Davies.) [Rare.] 
[< Sp. pecadillo, 
dim. of pecado, < Li. peccatum, a sin, E peceare, 
sin: see peccant.] <A slight trespass or offense; 
a petty crime or fault. 

‘Tis low ebb with his accusers when such peccadillos as 
these are put in to swell the charge. Bp, Atterbury. 


Who doesn’t forgive?— the virtuous Mrs. Grundy. She 
remembers her neighbour's peccadilloes to the third and 
fourth generation. Thackeray, Philip, viii. 


peccancy (pek’an-si), 2. [< peccan(t) + -cy.] 1. 
The state or quality of being peccant; badness. 
(a) The state of having sinned or ven offense. (0b) The 


state of being an offender or offending thing or part, in 
some sense not implying moral guilt; the condition of be- 
ing bad or defective. 
2. Offense; criminality; transgression. W. Mon- 
tague, Devoute Essays, I. xxi. § 2. 
[= OF . peccant, 
pechant = Sp. pecante = Pg. It. peccante, < L. 
peccan(t-)s, ppr. of peccare, miss, do amiss, 
transgress, offend, sin.] I, a. 1. Sinning; of- 
fending; guilty; causing offense. 
In worse condition than a peccant souL 
Milton, Areopagitica. 
But malice vainly throws the poison’d dart, 


Unless our frailty shows the peccant part. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 194. 


Of course a peccant official found it his interest to spend 
large sums of money on bribing the newswriters. 
Guarteriy Rev., CLXITI. 18. 


2. Morbid; bad; corrupt; not healthy. 


There are some other rather peccant humours than 
formed diseases. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 52. 


France might serve asa drain to carry off the peccant 
humours in the political constitution at home. 
Goldsmith, Seven Years’ War, L 


3. Imperfect; erroneous; incorrect: as, & pec- 


and bombycid moths: an English collectors’ 
name. The garden pebble is Bots for fears ; the check- 
ered pebble, Teras contaminana. The bombycid pebbles 
of the genus Notodonta are also called prominents and 
toothbacks.— Brazilian pebble, tian pebble, etc. 
See the adjectives.— Mocha ade @. Same as Mocha 
stone (which see, under stone).— Variegated pebble. See 


pebbleware. 

pebble (peb’1), v.; pret. and pp. pebbled, ppr. 
pebbling. [< pebble, n.] I, intrans. To assume 
& prominent grain, or a rough or ribbed ap- 


cant citation. <Ayliffe. 


For Euripides is sometimes peccant, as he is most times 
perfect. B. Jonson, Discoveries, 


II.¢ ». An offender. 
This conceitedneas, and itch of being taken for a coun- 
sellor, maketh more reprovers than ntz in the world. 
Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p. 388. 
peccantly pee eukl)), adv. Ina peccant man- 
ner; sinfully; sii et by transgression. 
peccary (pek’a-ri), .; pl. peccaries(-riz). [Also 


causes pebrine was named by Lebert PanAsetophyton, and 
classed among the psorosperms, 


pebrinous (peb’ri-nus), a. [« pebrine + -ous.] 
Affected with pebrine. 

(pé-kan’ or -kon’), ». [Formerly also 
paccan; = F. pacane = Sp. pacana, pacano; 
appar. of native Amer. origin.] 1. A North 
American tree, Hicoria Pecan (Carya olive- 
Jormis). It abounds on rich bottom-lands from Illinois 


pearance, as leather when treated by the pro- 
cess called pebbiing. 

In currying it will “set out,” , ‘stone out,” “glass 
in black and paste.” . T. Davis, Leather, p. 454. 


II. trans. To prepare, as leather, so as to 


southward and southwestward, thriving especially in Ar- 


4 
4 


\ 
) 


AS —, [7 
\ i \ =e } 
‘ 


poy ; prob. from a S. Amer. name, cited by 
ennant as paquiras.) A kind of swine indige- 
nous to America, belonging to the family Dico- 
tylidz and the genus Dicotyles. See the technical 
words. Peccaries are the only indigenous representatives 


cause the grain to become prominent and to 
present a roughened or ribbed appearance. See 
pebbling. 
pebbled. (peb/ld),a. [< pebble + -ed2.] Abound- 
ing with pebbles; pebbly. 
oe the ae aie that strolls along 
pebbled Ww summer song. 
; Scott, Rokeby, iv. 2. 
pebble-dashing (peb’l-dash’ing), n. In build- 
ing, mortar in which pebbles are incorporated. 
pebble-leather ( eb’l-lerH’ér),n. Leather pre- 
pared so as to show a rough or ribbed grain; 
pebbled leather. 
pebble-paving (peb’1-pa’ving), x. A pavement 
laid with pebbles, or water-worn stones. 
pebble-powder (peb’I-pou’dér), x. A gunpow- 
der prepared in cubes or prisms, sometimes as 
large astwoincheson aside. Itisslow-burning. 
Also called cube-powder and prismatic powder. 
pebble-stone (peb’l-stén), x. [< ME. pibble- 
stone, pibbilston, < AS. papolstan: see pebble.) 
A pebble. 
With gravel, or with litel pibile stony 


* 8, 
Unto the mydwarde fild ayeme this forgh [furrow]. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 150. 


The Duke of Gloucester’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebWle stones. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VLI., iii. 1. 80. 


pebbleware (peb’l-war), ». A variety of Wedg- 
wood ware in which different colored clays are 


intermingled in the body of the paste. According 
to the colors, the ware is known as agate, Egyptian pebble, 


of the Old World Suida, or swine, now living in the New 
World. There are 2 species, the Texan or collared pec- 
cary, D. tor , also called taj and the waite ples 
peccary of South America, D. atus, sometimes placed 
n another genus, Notophorus. Therange of the peccaries 
is from Arkansasand Texas through Mexico and the greater 
part of South America. The animalsare as large as small 
pigs, and go in droves; they are extremely vicious and 


Pecan (Hicorta Pecitn). 


kansas and the Indian Territory. It is the largest tree of 
its genus, reaching sometimes a great height ; but its wood 
is of little use except for fuel. Its leaves have thirteen or 
fifteen slender-pointed leaflets. 


2. The nut of the pecan-tree, which is olive- 
shaped, an inch long or over, smooth and thin- 
shelled, with a very sweet and oily meat. It 
is gathered in large quantities for the general 
market. 

Paccan or Illinois nut. . . . It grows on the Illinois, Wa- 
bash, Ohio, and Mississippi. It is spoken of by Don Ulloa 


under the name of Pacanos, in his Noticias Americanas, ugnacious, and make formidable antagonists. The flesh 
Entret. 6 Jefferson, Notes on Virginia (1787), p. 59. [y edible, but liable to become infected with the fetid hu- 


Bitter pecan, a rather small bitter-seeded hickory, Hico- mor of the gland on the back, unless this is properly re- 

ria (Catva) aquatica, of the southern United States. Also moved. See also cut under Artiodactyla. ; 

called water- or swamp-hickory. ation (pe-ka’shon),n. [< LL. peccatio(n-), 
pecan-nut (pé-kan’nut), x. a fault, sin, < L. peccare, sin: see peccant.) The 
pecary, ”. See peccary. act of sinning; sin. ([Rare.] 


Collared Peccary (Dicotyles torquatus). 


Same as pecan, 2. 


peccation 


Though he [Philip] roared out peccavi most frankly when 
charged with his sins, this criminal would fall to peccation 
very soon after promising amendment. 

Thackeray, Philip, vi. 

peccavi (pe-ka’vi). [L., [have sinned, Ist pers. 

sing. pret. ind. act. of peccare, sin: see peccant, ] 
I have sinned; I am guilty; it is my fault. 

T have a trick in my head shall lodge him in the Arches 

for one year, and make him sing peccarit ere I leave him. 
Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 1. 
pecco (pek’0), x. Same as pekoe. 
pecet, 7. An obsolete spelling of piece. 
pech, pegh (pech), v. i. [Imitative.] To pant; 
pa breathe heavily. [Scotch and North. 
ong. ] | 

Up Parnassus pechin’. Burns, Willie Chalmers. 

pechan (pech’an),. Thestomach. [Scotch.] 

pechblend, pechblende (pech’blend), xn. [¢G. 
pech, pitch, + blende, blende.] Variants of 
pitehblende. 

peche!},. A Middle English forin of peach, 

peche-}, v. A Middle English form of peach2, 

pechurane (pesh’i-ran), n. [¢ F. péchurane, ¢ 
G. pech, piteh, + F. urane, uranium.) Same as 
pitehblende. 

pecite (pe’sit), . An insulating material com- 
posed of wax and eapeead It is applied to the piece 
to be insulated while in a plastic condition. It may after- 


ward be worked and polished, and withstands a tolerably 
high temperature. 
peck! (pek), 0. (<« ME. pecken, pekken, a var. of 
picken, pikken, pick: see pick!.) I, trans. 1. To 
strike with the beak, as a bird; hence, to strike 
lightly with some sharp-pointed instrument. 
To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 
Shak., A. and C., iif 13. 197. 
And this we take for a general rule: when we find any 
Fruits that we have not seen before, if we see them peck'd 
by Birds, we may freely eat, but if we see no such sign, we 
let them alone; for of this fruit no Birds will taste. 
Dampier, Voyages, I. 39. 


2. To pick up or take with the beak. 


After what manner the chicken pecked the several grains 
of corn. Addison, Spectator, No. 505. 


3. To make or effect by striking with the beak 
or any pointed instrument: as, to peck a hole in 
a tree. 


The best way to dig for insects is to peck up a circular 
atch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw aside the 
rozen clods, and then to work carefully downwards. 

J. G. Wood, Out of Doors, p. 213. 


II. intrans. To make strokes or light blows 
with the beak or some pointed instrument. 


The liuely picture of that ramping Vine 
Which whilom Zeuxis limn’d 80 rarely fine 
That shoals of Birds, beguiled by the shapes, 
Peckt at the Table, as at very Grapes. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, {. 6. 


eck at. (a) To strike with repeated slight blows, 
o attack repeatedly with petty criticism; carp at. 


Mankind lie pecking at one another. Sir R. L’Estrange. 
Heaven mend her faults !—I will not pause 


To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws, 
Whattier, Lines on a Fly-Leaf. 


peck! (pek), 2. [< peck1,v.] 1. A stroke with 
the beak, or with some sharp-pointed tool.— 
2. Meat; victuals; food. (Slang, Eng.] 


The black one-legged fiddler is strumming away to en- 
liven the party; and the peck and bovuze is lying about. 
Pierce Egan, Life in Londun (1821). 


peck? (pek), 2. [« ME. pekke, peke, a peck; per- 
haps orig. ‘a quantity picked up,’ ¢ peck, v. 
Cf. F. picotin, a peck (measure) (ML. picotus, & 
liquid measure), < picoter, peck (as a bird): 
ie pee and ee 1. A quantity; a great 
eal. 
A peck of white pennies, my good lord judge, 


If youll grant Hughie the Graeme to me. 
Hughie the Graeme (Child's Ballads, VI. 56). 


Contented to remain in such a peck of uncertainties and 
doubts. Milton. 


‘Tis fine but may prove dangerous sport, and may in- 
volve us in a peck of troubles. Steele, Lying Lover, i. 1. 


Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring; 
It was too wide a peck, 
Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 


Specifically —2. The fourth part of a bushel, 
a dry measure of 8 quarts for grain, pulse, ete. 
The standard British or imperial peck contains 2 gallons or 
654.548 cubic inches. Four pecks make a bushel, and eight 
bushels aquarter. The old Scotch peck, the fourth part of 
& firlot, or the sixteenth part of a boll, when of wheat, was 
Slightly less than the imperial peck ; but when of barley 
was equil to about 1.456 imperial pecks. (See firlot, boll2.) 
In the United States a peck is the fourth part of a Win- 
chester bushel —that is, equals 537.6 cubic inches. 


A peck of coals a-piece will glad the rest. 
Pope, Dunciad, iL 282. 


To 
(6) 


8. A peck-measure. 


pecklet (pek’1), n. 


Pecksniffian (pck’snif-i-an), a. 


Pecopteridesx (pé-kop-te-rid’6-6), n. pl. 
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To he compassed, like a good bilbo, in the circumfer- 
ence of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. 
Shak., M. W. of W., fii. 5. 112 


He had his faults, which we may as well hide under a Pecopteris (pé-kop’te-ris), n. 


bushel, or let us say a peck, for it would not take a very 
large vessel to cover them. J. Baker, Turkey, p. 94. 
pecker (pek’ér),. [< peck! + -er!.] 1. One 
who or that which pecks, picks, or hacks; es- 
pecially, a bird that pecks, as in the compounds 
nutpecker, oxpecker, woodpecker, flower-pecker. 
The titmouse and the pecker's hun brood. 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgics, iv. 18 
2. A picker or pickax. 


The women with short peckers or parers . . . do onely 
breake the upper part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, 
grass, and olde stubbs of corn stalks with their roots. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 271. 
3. In weaving, the picker of a loom; the shut- 
tle-driver. 

When the shaft [of the draw-boy} . . . rocks from side 
to side of the machine, it will carry the pecker .. . with it, 
and the groove and notch at the points of the pecker com- 
ing into contact with the knots upon the cords draws 
them down alternately. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 136. 


4. In teleqg.,a relay. Earlier forms of this ap- 
paratus pecked like a bird: hence the name. 
{[Iking.]—5. Courage; spirits; good cheer. 
{Slang, Eng. ] 

Dispirited became our friend — 


Depressed his moral pecker. 
W. S. Gilbert, Haughty Actor. 


To keep one’s ker up, to be of good heart; not to 
lose courage. (Slang, Eng.] 


peckhamite (pek’am-it), n. [Namedafter S. F. 


Peckham, an American chemist.] A silicate of 


iron and magnesium found in rounded nodules 
in the meteorite of Estherville, Emmett county, 
Iowa. It is intermediate between enstatite and 
chrysolite in composition. 

pecking (pek’ing), n. [Verbal n. of peck], v.] 


1. Same as place-brick.—2t. pl. Pieces pecked 


or knoeked off. 


Shavings and peckings of free stone. 
Hakluyt's Voyages, ITI. 619. 


3. The sport of throwing pebbles at birds to 


bring them down. 


They crossed a road soon afterwards, and there close to 


them lay aheap of channing pebbles. ‘‘ Look here,” shout- 
ed East, “here's luck! I’ve been longing for some good 


honest pecking this half-hour, Let’s fill the bags, and have 


no more of this foozling bird’s-nesting.” 
T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 


pecking-bag (pek’ing-bag), x. A bag in which 
to carry pebbles for use in the sport of pecking. 


He... strides away in front with his climbing-irons 
strapped under one arm, his pecking-bag under the other 
and his pockets and hat full of pill-boxes, cotton-wool, and 
other etceteras. TJ. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 4. 


peckish (pek’ish), a. (< peck], n., + -ish1.] In- 

clined to eat; appetized; somewhat hungry. 
[Colloqg., Eng.] 

Nothing like business to give one an appetite. But when 


shall I feel peckish again, Mrs. Trotman ? 
Disraeli, Sybil, vi. 8. 
[A form of speckle, with loss 
of orig. s-.] Same as speckle. 
peckledt (pek’ld), a. [< peckle + -ed2.] Same 
as speckled. Cotyrave. 


Jacob the patriarke, by the force of imagination, made 
peckled lambs, laying peckled roddes before hig shee 
Burton, Anat. of Mel., 1. § 2. 


(< Pecksniff 
(see def.) + -ian.] Characteristic of or resem- 
bling Pecksniff, one of the characters in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” characterized by 
an ostentatious hypocritical display of benevo- 
lence or high principle. 


Pertinacious religious journals of the Pecksnifian 
creed. Higginson, English Statesmen, p. 271 
(NL., 
< Pecopteris (-rid-) + -ex.] A group of fossil 
ferns to which belongs the widely disseminated 
and highly peperent genus Pecopteris. Schim- 
po has grouped the Pecopteridex, with regard to their re- 

ation to living ferns and with reference to the character 
of the fructification, in five subdivisions; but “one has 
only to look at the classification of a few species grouped 
from the apparent character of the fructifications to see 
how unreliable are the diagnoses derived from them” 
(Lexquereux), The grouping of the Pecopteridea suggest- 
ed by the fossil botanist of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey is as follows: (1) Including the species referred 
by Schimper to the genus Gontopteris, distinguished by an 
upward curve of the lateral veins; (2) Pecopteriz proper, 
or cyatheids, to which division belong the species an- 
swering exactly to Brongniart’s detinition of the genus 
Pecopleria; (3) Pecopteris with hairy or villous surfaces, a 
permanent and easily discernible character; (4) Pecopterts 
with pinne not distinctly divided into obtuse Sitire labua 
or pinnules, but generally cut on the borders in sharp ir- 
regular teeth; and (5) a group containing those species 
referred to Pecopterig which ‘do not find a place in the 
former divisions.” Kidston (1886) divides the Pecopte- 
rides into two subdivisions, Pecupteris and Dactylotheca; 


Pectenidz (pek-ten’i-dé), n. pl. 
pectic (pek’tik), a. 


pectin, pectine (pek’tin), x. 


pectinaceous (pek-ti-na’shius), a. 


pectinzal,a. § 
pectinzus, pectineus Kpek pine ue) n.; pl. pec- 


pectinal (pek’ti-nal), a. and . 


pectinal 


the genus Pecopteris as limited by him {ncludes species 
reviously referred by fossil botanists to twenty-four dif- 


erent genera. 

(NL., < Gr. zé- 
Kev, comb, + wrepic,a fern.) A genus of widely 
disseminated fossil ferns, occurring in large 
numbers in the coal-measures of Europe and 
America, and found also in the Middle Devo- 


nian of New Brunswick. The name was given by 
Brongniart in 1822. About 30 species referred to this ge- 
nus were described by Lesquereux, in 1580, as occurring 
in the coal-measures of the United States, chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. As described by Brongniart, the 
genus Pecopterig has bipinnate or tripinnate fronds; the 
pinn® are long and pinnatitid; the pinnules adhere to the 
rachis by the whole base, and are often mure or less deeply 
connate and not decurrent, and the borders are generally 
contiguous or nearly so; the secondary veins, which are 
derived from the median nerve of the pinnules, are sin- 
ple, bifurcate, or trifurcate. See cut (c) under fern. 


Pecora (pek’6-rii), n. pl. [NL., pl. of pecus (pe- 
cor-), cattle, a herd: see feel.] The fifth Lin- 


nean order of Afammalia, composed of the gen- 
era Camelus, Moschus, Cervus, Capra, Oris, and 
Bos; the ruminant or artiodactyl mammals, 
later called Ruminantia and (with a little exten- 
sion) Artiodactyla. The name is still in use. 


pecten (pek’ten),”.; pl. pectines (-ti-néz). [NL., 


« L. pecten,a comb, a kind of shell-fish, ¢ pectere, 
comb; ef. Gr. réxecvy, comb, eard.] 1. In zodl. and 
anat., a comb or comb-like part or process; 


something pectinated; a pectination. (a) The 
bursa or marsupium of a bird’s eye, a vascular meinbrane 


in the vitreous humor, folded or 


plaited into a pectinated structure. 

(6) The comb or pectination of a 

bird’s claw, as a heron’s or a goat- Pecten, r (2). 
sucker’s. (c) The comb, comb-row,  pyctinated Middle 
or ctenuphore of actenophoran. (d) Claw of Heron, viewed 
One of the pair of comb-like organs trom above. 

behind the posterior legs of some 

arachnidans, as scorpions. (¢) In entom., a comb-like or- 
gan, formed generally by a row of short stiff hairs, often 
found on the legs of insects, and especially on the first 
tarsal joint of many bees. It is used for cleaning the an- 
tenn and other parts of the body. ; 

2. Inconch.: (a) [cap.] [NL.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Pectinide, having a regular, 
suborbicular, auriculate shell, with approxi- 
mate umbones, and radiating ribs compared 
to the teeth of a comb; the scallops. The spe- 
cies are very numerous and of world-wide distribution. P. 
maximus is acommon edible scallop of Great Britain, also 
called clam queen and frill. P. opercularisis another Brit- 
ish species, also called quin. P. jacobeus, known as St. 
James shell, a Mediterranean species, used to be worn as 
a badge or emblem by pilgrims to the Holy Land. See 
pilgrim-shell. (b) A species of this genus: in this 
sense there is a plural pectens.— Pecten pubicum, 
the pubic crest. 

Same as P’ec- 
tinidz. 

[< Gr. ryxtixéc, congealing, 
eurdling, ¢ 77)vivat, make fast or solid, fix on, 
= L. pangere, fasten: see puct.] Congealing; 
eurdling: noting an acid found in many fruits, 
which in large part makes up fruit-jellies. 

[< pect(ic) + -in, 
-ine2.]_ A substance obtained from pectose by 
the action of heat, ferments, or an acid, and also 
formed in the ripening of fruits. It is soluble in 
water, and its solution on evaporating yields a 
fine jelly. 


Pectinacea (pek-ti-na’sé-), 2. pl. [NL., < Pee- 


ten (Pectin-) + -acea.] 1. The seallop family, 
or Pectinidea.— 2. A superfamily or suborder of 
bivalves, comprising the families Pectinidaz, Lt- 
midz, Spondylide, and Dimyidge. The mantle is 
completely open and destitute of siphons, the adductor 
muscle generally subcentral, and the foot byssiferous: the 


shell has a ligamentary fossette, and similar teeth in front 
of and behind it. 


pectinacean (pek-ti-na’sé-an), n. [« Pectinacea 


+ -an.) A member of the Pcetinacea. 

< Pecti- 
nacea + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Pecti- 
nacea; related to or resembling the scallops. 
See pectineal, 


tingi, pectinei (-1), [NL., < L. pecten (pectin-), 
a comb: see pecten.] <A flat and quadrate 


muscle at the upper inner part of the thigh. 
It arises from the fliopectineal line of the pubis, and is 
inserted into the femur below the lesser trochanter. Also 
called pectinalis, See pectineal, and cut under antacle. 


[< NL. pecti- 
nalis,< L. pecten (pectin-), a comb: see pecten.] 
I. a. Comb-like; pertaining to a pecten or pec- 
tination; pectineal. [Obsolescent.] 

IT.+ ». A sawfish which has teeth projecting 
from each side of an elongated rostrum, and 
the eyes directed upward. See Pristis. 

Yet are there other fishes whose eyes regard the heav- 
ens, as plane, and cartilaginous fishes ; as pectinada, or such 


as have their bones made laterally like a comb. 
Str T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 1. 


pectinalis 


lis (pek-ti-na’lis), n.; pl. pectinales 
(-16z). (NL. (se. musculus): see pectinal.] Same 
as pectinzus. 
pectinate (pek’ti-nat), a. [< L. pectinatus, comb- 
like, prop. pp. of pectinare, comb, ecard, ¢ pec- 
ten, a comb: see pecten.] Having teeth like a 
comb; formed as or into a pectination; comb- 
like in figure; pectinated: as, the pectinate 
muscles of the heart; pectinate seales of a 
fish; pectinate armature of the preopereulum. 
Specifically —(a) Having a pecten, pectination, or comb- 
like part or organ; pectinated: as, the pectinate claw of 
a bird. (5) In bot., having resemblance to the teeth of a 
comb, or arranged like them: specifically applied to a 
pinnatifid organ, particularly a leaf, with narrow close 
segments, like the teeth of a comb.— Doubly pectinate 
(or doully bipectinate), in entoin., having two long pro- 
cesses or teeth originating from each side of all or 
most of the joints. as bipectinate antenne.— Pectinate 
antenna, in entom., anteune having the joints nearly 
equal, short, and each joint produced in a linear branch 
on the inner side, so that the whole has somewhat the 
appearance of acomb. The name is frequently given to 
antennsg having such branches on both sides, properly 
bipectinate.— Pectinate claws or es, claws hav- 
ing a number of long processes on the inner or concave 


tinate ent of the iris, festoun-like 


side.— Pec 
rocesses of elastic tissue, passing between the ciliary 


rder of the iris and the posterior part of the cornea at 
ita junction with the sclerotic.— Pectinate muscles, the 
musculi pectinati of the heart. See pectinatus.— Pec- 
tinate zone, the upper surface of the basilar membrane, 
external to the organ of Corti. Also called pectinate lams- 
na, pectinate portion, habenula pectinata, 
pectinated (pek’ti-na-ted), a. [< pectinate + 
-ed?,) 1. Pectinate.—2. Interdigitated ; inter- 
laced like the teeth of two combs. ([Rure.] 
To sit cross-leg’d or with our fingers pectinated or shut 
together is accounted bad. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 


Pectinated mineral, a mineral which presents short fila- 
ments, crystals, or branches, nearly parallel and equidis- 
n 


tant. 
pectinately (pek’ti-nat-li), adv. 
manner; so as to be comb-like. 
pectinati, ». Plural of pectinatus. 
pectination (pek-ti-na’shon), n. [< pectinate + 
-ion.] 1. The state or condition of being pec- 
tinate.—2. That which is pectinate; a comb- 
like structure; a pecten. See cut under pecten. 
The inner edge of the middle claw is expanded or dilat- 
ed ina great many birds; in some it becomes a perfect 
comb, having a regular series of teeth. This pectination, 
as it is called, only occurson theinner edge of the middle 
claw. It is beautifully shown by all the true herons, by 
the whip-poor-wills and night-hawks, by the frigate peli- 
can, etc. Cowes, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 132. 


3. The state of being shut together like the 
teeth of two combs. 
For the complication or pectination of the fingures was 


an hieroglyphick of impediment. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errt., v. 21. 


pectinatofimbricate (pek-ti-na-t0-fim’bri-kat), 
a. [S< pectinate + fimbricate.] In entom., hav- 
ing the joints and pectinations fringed with fine 
hairs: said of pectinate antenneg. 

Pectinator (pek’ti-na-tor), ». [NL. (E. Blyth, 
1855), < LL. pectinator, a comber, ¢ L. pecti- 
nare, comb: see pectinate.] 1. A notable out- 
lying genus of Ethiopian octodont rodents, com- 
posing with Ctenodactylus the subfamily Cteno- 
dactyline, having premolars present but very 
small, ears with asmall antitragus, and a bushy 
tail half as long asthe body. P.spekei inhab- 
its Somaliland in eastern Africa.—2. [l. ¢.] 
An animal of this genus: as, Speke’s pectinator. 

pectinatus (pek-ti-na’tus),.; pl. pectinati (-ti). 
[NL. (se. musculus): see pectinate.] One of the 
musculi pectinati, or small prominent muscular 
columns on the walls of the auricular appen- 
dages of the heart. 

ctine, 7. See pectin. 

ectinea (pek-ti-né’ii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of pectineus, pectinzus.] In conch., same as Pec- 
tintde. Menke, 1830. 

pectineal (pek-ti-né’al),a. [< L. pecten ( pectin-), 
a comb, + -e-al.] In anat.: (a) Pectinal or pec- 
tinate. (b) Having a comb-like crest or ridge: 
in this sense without implication of tooth-like 
processes. (c) Pertaining or attached to a pec- 
tineal part, as a muscle. See pectineus. Also 
spelled pectin@wal.—Pectineal fascia, the fascia cov- 
ering the pectinseus and adductor longus.— Pectineal 
line, ridge, or crest, a linear prominence of the haunch- 
bone or os innominatum, chiefly along the iliac bone, 
thence often extending on to the pubis. It varies greatly 
in HAS and degree of development {fn different mam- 
mals, but represents one of the edges of a primitively 

rismatic iliac bone, separating the iliac or ventral sur- 
ace of the ilium from the sacral or articular surface. In 
man it is a fairly prominent, long, curved line represent- 
ing the edge of the greater part of the brim or inlet of 
the true pelvis, and gives attachment to the pectinzeus 
muscle; it is more fully called diopectineal line, or linea 


py eden See cut under pelriz.— Pectineal process, 
in Sauropsida, a pre-acetabular process of the flium, which 
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in birds may represent, wholly or in part, the pubis proper, 
or prepubis, 

pectinella (pek-ti-nel’%), n.; pl. pectinelle (-6). 
(NL., dim. of L. pecten ( ne a 9 a comb: see 
pecten.] In Myriapoda, an arrangement of 
teeth and spinous processes forming an appen- 
dage of the stipes of the protomala. See pro- 
tomala, stipes, aud cut at epilabrum, Packard. 

pectines, x. Plural of pecien. 

pectineus, x. See pectinzus. 

pectinibranch (pek’ti-ni-brangk), a. and n. [< 
L. pecten (pectin-), a comb, + branchia, gills.]} 
I, a. Having pectinate branchie, or comb-like 
gills; of or pertaining to the Pectinibranchia. 

I, nx. A pectinibranch gastropod. 

Pectinibranchia (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-i), n. pl. 
[NL.: see pectinibranch.] Same as Pectinibran- 
chiata. 

pectinibranchian (pek’ti-ni-brang’ki-an), a. 
and 2. Same as pectinibranch. 

Pectinibranchiata (pek’ti-ni-brang-ki-a’ ta), n. 
pl. (NL., neut. pl. of pectinibranchiatus: see pec- 
tinibranchiate.} 1. In Cuvier’s classification, 
the sixth order of gastropods, divided into three 
families, Trochoides, Capuloides, and Buccinoi- 
des.— 2. An order of prosobranchiate gastro- 
pods, having ecomb-like gills formed of one 
(rarely two) longitudinal series of lamins on 
the left side of the mantle over the back of the 
neck. The animal is unisexual, and the shell generally 


spiral. The order includes a majority of the aquatic uni- 
valves, Ctenobranchiata is a synonym. 
Also Pectinibranchia, Pectinobranchiata. 

pectinibranchiate (pek‘ti-ni-brang’ki-at), a. 
and n. [< NL. peciinibranchiatus, « L. pecten 
(pectin-), a comb, + branchia, gills.] Same as 
pectinibranch. 

pectinicorn (pek’ti-ni-kérn), a. and ». [¢ L. 
foe (pectin-), a comb, + cornu, horn.] I, a. 

aving pectinate antennse; of or pertaining 
to the Pectinicornia. 
II. ». A pectinicorn beetle. 

Pectinicornia (pek’ti-ni-kér’ni-i), n. pl. [NL.: 
see pectinicorn.} A division of lamellicorn 
beetles, corresponding to the family Lucanidz. 

Pectinida (pek-tin’i-dé6), n. pl. (NL., < Pecten 
(Pectin-) + -idz.] A family of monomyarian 
siphonless bivalves, typified by the genus Pecten. 
By the old con- spnnnen. 
chologists all the gery ee? 
genera of the su- 
perfamily Pectina- 
cea were included 
init. By recent con- 
chologists it has 
been subdivided, 
and is now general- 
ly restricted to Pec- 
ten and its near rel- 
atives. These have 
the  mantle-mar- 
gins free, double, the inner pendent, filamentiferous, and 
with a row of ocelli at the bases of the filaments; the foot 
small, linguiform, and with a byssal groove; and suborbicu- 
lar valves having submedian beaks and auriculated in front 
and behind, with a more or less inclosed ligament, and 
with a subcircular muscular impression. The species are 
popularly known as scallops, and are numerous and repre- 
sented in almost all seas. They belong mostly to the 
genera Pecten, Chlamys or Preudamusium, Arnusium, 
Hinnites,and Pedum, Alsocalled Pectenidzx, Pectinacea, 
Pectinaces, Pectinea, Pectiner, Pectinides, and Pectinina. 

pectiniform (pek’ti-ni-form), a. [< L. pecten 
(pectin-), a comb, + forma, form.] 1. Comb- 
like; pectinate; having pectinations or pro- 
cesses like the teeth of a comb.— 2. In conch., 
having the form or appearance of a scallop, or 
bivalve of the family I’ectinide.— pectiniform 
septum, the median septum between the corpora caver- 
nosa of the penis or clitoris. 

pectiniliac (pek-ti-nil’/i-ak), a. [« pecten (pec- 
tin-) + iliac} Same as ss ie 

pectinite (pek’ti-nit), ». (< L. pecten (pectin-), 
a comb, + -ite2.] A fossil pecten, or some simi- 
lar shell. 

Pectinobranchiata (pek’ti-nd-brang-ki-a’ ta), 
n. pl. [(NL.] Same as Pectinibranchiata, 

Pectis (pek’tis), ». [NL. (Linneus, 1767), < L. 
pectis, a plant also called consolida and sym- 
phyton.] A genus of composite plants of the 
tribe Helenividee and the subtribe Tagetinee, 
characterized by the elongated style with very 
short obtuse branches. There are about 42 species, 
all American, found from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. 
They are annual or perennial herbs, diffuse or erect, 
and dotted with oil-glands, especially over the involucre. 
They hear narrow opposite leaves with a bristly base, and 
small heads of yellow flowers. P. punctatais the West In- 
dian marigold, a slender smooth species growing on sea- 
sands and having linear dotted leaves. Several others are 
occasionally planted for their flowers. 

pectize (pek’tiz), v.7.; pret. and pp. pectized, 
ppr. pectizing. [¢ Gr. myxréc, fixed, congealed 
(see pectic), + -ize.] To congeal; change into 
a gelatinous mass. H. Spencer. 
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Pecten varius. br, branchiz ; 2, mantle. 


pectoralis 


pecto-antebrachialis (pek-té-an-té-bra-ki-a’- 
lis), n. [NL., prop. pectori-antebrachialis, < L. 
Wad ( pector-), breast, + NL. antebrachium, the 
orearm: see antebrachium.| A muscle which 
in some animals extends from the breast-bone 
to the elbow, or more exactly from the median 
raphe at the presternum and third mesosterne- 
ber to the back of the proximal end of the ulna. 
pectocaulus (pek-t6-k4’lus), ».; pl. pectocauli 
(-li). L. (Lankester), improp. for *pectinicau- 
lus, < L. pecten (pectin-), comb, + caulis, stem, 
stalk: see caulis.) The mature internal core 
or stalk common to the several polypides of a 
poly eeary See gymnocaulus. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 


pectolite (pek’t6-lit), x. [For *pectinolite, < L. 

pecten (pectin-), a comb, + Gr. Aifoc, a stone.] 
hydrous silicate of calcium and sodium oc- 

ie Pre radiated or stellate fibrous masses 
of a white or grayish color. It is commonly found 
with the zeolites in trap-rocks, as at Bergen Hill in New 
Jersey. It is closely related in crystalline form and in 
composition to the calcium silicate wollastonite. 

pectora, ». Plural of pectus. 

pectoral (pek’td-ral), a. and n. [I. a. = F. Sp. 
pectoral = Pg. pettoral = It. pettorale, < L. pec- 
toralis, pertaining to the breast, < pectus (pec- 
tor-), the breast, the breast-bone. II. ».<¢ LL. 
nectorale, a breastplate, neut. of pectoralis, a. 

ence ult. poitrel.] JI, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, 

or connected with the breast or chest; thoracic: 
as, a pectoral muscle, vessel, nerve, etc.; a pec- 
toral limb.— 2. In entom., pertaining to the pec- 
tus or lower surface of the thorax.— Internal pec- 
toral muscle, the triangularis sterni.— Pectoral ao 
the thoracic aorta.— Pectoral arch. Same as a 
girdle.— Pectoral cross. See cross!.— Pectoral cuta- 
neous nerves, the cutaneous branches of the thoracic 
intercostals.— Pectoral fin, in ichth., the thoracic limb 
of a fish, corresponding to the fore limb of a higher verte- 
brate: used without reference to pectoral situation or at- 
tachment. It is lateral and behind the head, and in many 
cases the hind limb or ventral fin is in advance of it. Ab- 
breviated yp. See cuts under fin and fish.— 
fremitus, vocal fremitus of the chest.— Pectoral girdle. 
See girdle!, and cuts under omosternum and Ichthyosauria. 
— Pectoral glands, lymphatic glands along the lower 
border of the pectoralis major.— Pectoral intercostal 
nerves, the six upper thoracic intercostals.— Pectoral 
lamin, the cox#x, or basal joints of the legs, particularly 
of the posterior pair.— Pectoral limb, the anterior or 
upper limb of a vertebrate animal.— Pectoral muscles, 

the pectorales. See pectoralis.— Pectoral nerves, tho- 

racic nerves.— Pectoral ridge, the anterior or external 

bicipital ridge of the humerus. ; 
it. nm. 1. Armor for the breast, excluding the 


throat and the lower part of the body. (a) A 

small breastplate worn with other garments, whether con- 

cealed or visible. (0) The plastron in the double breast- 
late of the fifteenth century. ([Rare.] 


. An ornament to be worn on the breast; es- 
pecially, an ornament of an unfamiliar sort, or 
of asort to which no special name is given: as, 
an enameled pectoral.—3. Eccles.: (a) In the 
anc, Jewish ritual, a sacerdotal breastplate of 
richly colored and embroidered cloth, worn by 
the high priest. 

They all spake and writ as they were moved and inspired, 
. . . whether illustrating the component letters engraven 
on the pectoral, so as to make up the response, or by a tera- 
phim. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 362. 
(b) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., a square plate of 
gold, silver, or embroidery, either jeweled or 
enameled, formerly worn on the breast over the 
chasuble by bishops during the celebration of 
the mass. . 

The pryce of all whiche crownes, pectoralea, and cappe is 
inestymable, for oan & be full set with precyous stones of 
the gretest valoure that may be. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 
(c) A pectoral cross.—4, A food, a drink, ora 
ae supposed to be good for persons having 
weak lungs. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were prescribed ; 
and he was thereby relieved. Wiseman, Surgery. 


5. A pectoral part or organ. (a) One of the pecto- 
a meee a pectoralis. (6) The pectoral fin of a fish, 
e€e i. 
pectoralis (pek-t6-ra‘lis), n.; pl. pectorales 
(-léz). [NL., < L. pectoralis, belonging to the 
breast: see pectoral.) 1. One of the pectoral 
muscles, or muscles of the breast, passing from 
the thorax to the scapular arch or its appen- 


dage. In mammals there are commonly two of these 
muscles, in lower vertebrates commonly at least three; 
when two, they are the pectoralis major and the pectoratis 
mtnor. (See phrases below.) In birds an intermediate 
muscle, pecloralis medius, passes from the sternum to the 
humerus. 

2. In ichth., a pectoral fin. Giinther, 1859.— 
Pectoralis major (great pectoral muscle), a large, thick, 
triangular muscle, immediately beneath the skin of the 
breast, extending outwardly to the shoulder, and inserted 
into the upper end of the humerus. It arises chiefly from 
the clavicle, sternum, and costal cartilage. Also called 
ectopectoralis. See third cut under m .— Pectoralis 


pectoralis 
minimus, a rare anomalous section of the toralis 
minor, arising from the first rib.— Pecto minor 
(small pectoral muscle), a muscle situated ar narrate 
beneath the pectoralias major, arising from the third, 
fourth, and fifth ribs, and inserted into the coracoid pro- 
cess of the scapula. Also called entopectoralis. 
pectorally (pek’to-ral-i), adv. In a pectoral 
manner or position; as regards the pectoral re- 
gion, or breast. 

pectoriloquial (pek’to-ri-lo’kwi-al), a. [¢ pec- 
torilogu-y + nal} Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of pectoriloquy. 

pectoriloquism (pek-t6-ril’6-kwizm), n. [< 
pectoriloqu-y + -ism.] Pectoriloquy. 

pectoriloquous (pek-t6-ril’o-kwus), a. ([< pec- 
torilogu-y + -ous.] ectoriloquial. 

pectoriloq (pek-t6-ril’6-kwi), n. [¢ L. pec- 
tus (pector-), the breast, + loqui, speak. Cf. 
ventriloquy.] The transmission of the voice so 
that it is heard distinctly articulated in auscul- 
tation of the chest. It may be found over con- 
solidated lungs, over a cavity, and sometimes 
in health. 

pecto on (pek’t6-ri-mi’on), 2.; pl. pecto- 
rimya (-#). (NL., ¢ L. pectus (pector-), breast, 
+ NL. myon. ] Any myon of the pectoral arch 
or shoulder-girdle: distinguished from pelvi- 
myon. Coues, The Auk, Jan., 1888, P- 104. 

pectose (pek’tos), n. [< Gr. mnxroc, fixed, con- 
gealed (see pectic), + -ose.] In chem., a sub- 
stance which has not yet been prepared in a 
pure state, but is believed to be contained in 
the pulp of fleshy fruit in the unripe state, also 
in fleshy roots and other vegetable organs. 
It is insoluble in water, but under the influence of acids 
and other reagents is transformed into a soluble substance 
called pectin, identical with that which exists in ripe fruits 
and imparts to their juice the property of gelatinizing 
when boiled. 

pectosic (pek-to’sik), a. [« pectose + -ic.] De- 
sin from or containing pectose: as, pectosic 
acid. 

Pectostraca (pek-tos’tra-kii),n. pl. [NL., < Gr. 
ayxto¢, fixed, congealed, écTpaxoyv, a tile, a 
potsherd, a shell.) Huxley’s name of a division 
of entomostracous crustaceans, consisting of 
the Cirripedia proper and the Rhizocephala: 
synonymous with the class Cirripedia in an or- 
dinary sense. 

pectostracan (pek-tos’tri-kan), a. and n. [< 
Pectostraca + -an.) I, a. Fixed, as a crusta- 
cean; of or pertaining to the Pectostraca. 

II. n. A pectostracous crustacean. 
pectostracous (pek-tos’tra-kus), a. [« Pectos- 
traca + -ous.] Same as pectostracan. 

pectous (pek’tus), a. [< Gr. rxrdc, fixed, con- 

gealed (see pectic), + -ous.] Pertaining to or 


consisting of pectose or pectin. 
pectunculate (pek-tung’ki-lat), a. (‘ NL. 
*pectunculatus, ¢ L. pectunculus, a small scal- 


lop, lit. a little comb, < pecten, a comb: see pec- 
ten.| In entom., having a row of minute spines 
or bristles resembling the teeth of a comb. 


—Pectunculate maxills, maxille in which the stipes 
or basal portion is edged with spines. 


Pectunculide (pek-tung-ku’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pectunculus + -idz.] A family of bivalves, 


represented by the genus J’ectunculus. The 
species are now united with the Arcidz. 
Pectunculus (pek-tung’ki-lus), ». [NL.,< L. 


eg etd a small seallop: see pectunculate. ] 
. A genus of bivalve 
mollusks of the family 
Arctdz, named by La- 
marck in 1799. Also 
ealled Azinwa.—2. [[. 
c.; pl. pectunculi (-li).) 
pl. Fine longitudinal 
striations on the walls 
of the Sylvian aque- 
‘duct. 
pectus (pek’tus), 7.; pl. 
pectora (pek’to-rii).- /, 
{L.] The breast. spe. (@ 
cifically —(a) In ornith.,the | 
ectoral region; properly, 
he thoracic part of the 
under surface, but general- 
ly restricted to the anterior 
rotuberant part of the in- 
erior thoracic region. See 
abdomen, and cut under Bird!. (b) In entom,, the lower 
surface of the thorax. In describing the Coleoptera, Ort 
tera, and Hemiptera, many of the older entomologists com- 
monly restricted the term to the part lying below the wing- 
covers; Others used the word pectus for the lower surface 
of the prothorax, that of the mesothorax and metathorax 
ene called postpectus. (c) In anat., the chest or the 
reast. 


Pectunculus pectinyformis, 


pecul, . See picul. 

peculate (pek’i-lat), v. 4.; pre and pp. pecu- 
lated, ppr. peculating. [« L. peculatus, pp. of 
peculari, defraud the public, embezzle public 


peculiar (pé6-ki’lyir), a. and x. 
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property, < peculium, property: see peculium.] 
o appropriate to one’s own use money or goods 
intrusted to one’s care; embezzle; pilfer; steal: 
originally, as in the Roman law, denoting em- 
bezzlement of moneys of the state. 

The worst punishment that can be inflicted on an idle, 


drunken, or ating slave is to turn him adrift to work 
for his own living. Westminster Rev., CKX VIII. 455. 


peculatet (pek’u-lat), n. [= F. péculat = Sp. 
pecuane = Pg. It. peculato, < L. peculatus, em- 
zzlement, peculation, < peculari, embezzle, 
peculate: see peculate, v.) Peculation. 
The popular clamours of corruption and peculate, with 


which the nation had been so much possessed, were in a 
great measure dissipated. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times. 


peculation (pek-i-la’shon),». (< L. asif *pecu- 
latio(n-), < peculari, peculate: see peculate.] 
The act of peculating; the crime of appropriat- 
ing to one’s own use money or goods intrusted 
to one’s care; embezzlement; defalcation. 


One of these gentlemen was accused of the ssest 
peculations. Burke, On Fox’s East India Bill. 


I wonder you didn’t think of that before you accused 
peculatio 


him of fraud and n. 
Hovcells, Modern Instance, xxxiv. 
Peculation Act. See Tilden Act, under act. 
peculator (pek’i-la-tor),. [« L. peculator, an 
embezzler of public money, < peculari, embez- 
zle, peculate: see peculate.] One who pecu- 
lates; an embezzler; a defaulter. 


She [London] is rigid in denouncing death 
On Petty robbers, and indulges life 
And liberty, and oft-times honor too, 
To peculators of the public gold. 
Cowper, Task, i. 735. 


[< OF. peculier 
= Sp. Pg. peculiar = It. peculiare,< L. peculiaris, 
pertaining to private property, one’s own, pro 
er, special, peculiar, < peculium, property in 
cattle, hence property in general: see pecult- 
um.] I, a. 1. One’s own; pertaining to one, 
not to many; of private, personal, or charac- 
teristic possession and use; with to, belonging 
specially or particularly. 


Adam assigned to every creature a name peculiar to its 
nature. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 2. 


Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
But seeming 80, for my peculiar en 
Shak., Othello, i. 1. 60. 


My wife is to dispose of her (besides her own jewels 
and other peculiar things fit for her own use) as herself 
shall think fit. Winthrop, Hist. New England, ITI. 440. 


Adam .. . beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. Milton, P. L., v. 15. 
When I consider the frame of mind peculiar toa gentle- 
man, I 7 ype it graced with all the dignity and elevation 
of spirit that human nature is capable of. 
, Guardian, No. 84. 


When faith is said to be a religious principle, itis... 
the things believed, not the act of believing them, which 
is peculiar to ay ia 

. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 191. 


2. Particular; distinct; individual. 


One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invoked. 
Milton, P. L., xii. 111. 


Multitudes formed peculiar trains of their own, and fol- 
lowed in the wake of the columns. 
New Princeton Rev., II. 248. 


3. Special; particular; select. 


We cannot have a new peculiar court-tire but these re- 
tainers will have it. Jonson, Cymthia’s Revels, fi. 1. 


The Poets were 
Of Gods and Kings the most peculiar Care. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


The daughters of the year, 
One after one, thro’ that still garden pass'd: 
comtndk yobr parte with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade. 
Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 


He (John Adams) appears to have been singularly want- 
ing in the peculiar tact and delicacy required in a diplo- 
matist. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 


4, Singular; unusual; uncommon; odd: as, the 
man has something peculiar in his manner. 


Whene’er we groan with ache or pain, 
Some common ailment of the race — 
Though doctors think the matter plain — 
That ours is “a peculiar case.” 
O. W. Holmes, What we all think. 


Peculiar institution, a cant phrase for negro slavery, 
often spoken of by Southerners as ‘‘the peculiar domestic 
institution of the South.”"— Peculiar People. (a) A name 
given to the Hebrew nation. (0) A religious denomina- 
tion found in Essex, Sussex, Surrey, and principally in 
Kent, England, which believes that one may immediately 
cease from sin and become perfect in moral life and in 
spiritual perception. They therefore have no preachers, 
creeds, ordinances, or church organization. They also 
profess to rely wholly pen rayer for the cure of disease. 
Also called Plumstead mculinre from the place in which 
the sect originated. =Byn. 8. Particular, etc. See special. 


IT. ». 1+. Exclusive property; that which pecunialt (pé-ki/ni-al), a. 


belongs to one to the exclusion of others. 


peculiarize (pé-ku‘lyir-iz), v. ¢.; 


peculiarly (pé6-ki’lyir-li), adv. 


peculiarness (pé-ki’lyiir-nes), n. 


peculium (pé6-kii’li-um), n. 


pecunial 


The joys that the virgin mother had were such as con- 
cerned all the world; and that part of them which was 
her pectdiar she would not conceal from ns apt to 
their entertainment. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 31. 


4 tincture or reflection they augment 

eir small peculiar, though from human sight 

So far remote, with diminution seen. 
Milton, P. L., vil. 868 


When the Devil] shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes 
of the Earth and their glory, that he would not shew him 
Ireland, but reserved it for himselfe; it is probable true, 
for he hath kept it ever since for his own iar. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 78 

2. A person or thing that is peculiar: as, the 
Plumstead Peculiars.—3. In canon law, a par- 
ticular parish or church which is exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop 
in whose diocese it lies, such as a royal pecu- 
liar (a sovereign’s free chapel, exempt from 
any jurisdiction but that of the sovereign); a 
pe or church pertaining to an archbishop, 
ishop, dean, chapter, or prebendary, etce., 
which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese in which it is situated, 
but under that of some other archbishop, bish- 
oP dean, etc.—4. In colonial and provincial 
assachusetts, a parish, precinct, or district 
not yet erected into a town; a portion set off 
from a town and made independent of it in re- 
spect to all or most matters of local adminis- 
tration, but not in respect to choosing a repre- 
sentative to the General Court.— 5+. A mistress. 
Grose.— Court of in . eccles. law, a branch 


Peculiars, 
of the Court of Arches having jurisdiction over the pecu- 
liars of the archbishop of Canterbury. 


peculiarise, v. ¢. See peculiarize. 
peculiarity AN gage tall Sty n.; pl. peculiarities 
(-tiz). [ : 


veculiarvta(t-)s, peculiarity,< L. 
peculiaris, peculiar: see pecultar.) 1. Private 
ownership; proprietorship; prerogative. 

What need we to chuse ministers by lot? what need we 
to disclaim all peculiaritie in goods? 

Bp. Hall, Epistles, it. 5. 

2. That which is peculiar to or characteristic of 
a aba or thing; a special characteristic or 
belonging. 

There are persons whose little peculiarities of tem 
and constitution .. . are so blended with blameless mint: 


ners and a good heart as should shield them from wanton 
and cruel aggressions. W. Cooke, Memoirs of 8. Foote, I. 2. 


That peculiar seats poses by inferior organisms of 
living on in each part after being cut in pieces is a mani- 
fest corollary to the other peculiarity just described: name- 
ly, that they consist of many repetitions of the same ele- 
ments, H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 496. 
3. The quality of being peculiar; individuality. 

Any distinguishing marks of style or peculiarity of think- 
ing. Swi? 


=S8yn. 2. Characteristic, idiosyncrasy, singularity. 

ret. and pp. 
peculiarized, por. peculiarizing. te peculiar + 
-ize.] To make peculiar; set apart; appropri- 
ate. Also spelled peculiarise. (Rare. 

There was to be no more distinction betwixt the chil- 
dren of Abraham and other people, and no one land more 
pecultarized than another. 

Nelson, Companion to Fasts and Festivals of Ch. of Eng- 

(land, The Circumcision. (Latham.) 

In a peculiar 
manner; in & manner not common to others; 
hence, in a remarkable or impressive degree ; 
especially; particularly; strangely: as, he had 
made this subject peculiarly his own; she was 
very peculiarly attired. 
1. The state 
of being peculiar; peculiarity. —2. The state of 
being set apart; appropriateness. ([Rare.] 

The work was honoured and dignified by the pecudiar- 


ness of the place appointed for the same. 
J. Mede, Reverence of God's House (1638), p. 5. 


fh, property; esp. 
private property, that which belongs to one- 
self, one’s own, orig. property in cattle (cf. fee), 
< pecus (pecor-), pecus (pecud-), cattle, herd, = 
E. feel: see feel] Private property; a private 
purse; specifically, in Rom. law, that which was 
given by a father or master to his son, daugh- 
ter, or slave, as his or her private property. In 
civil law it embraces in its general sense all the property 
of which a slave or a son in his father’s power had either 
the use or, in the case of the latter, the ownership. Ori- 
ginally such persons were under an absolute incapacity of 
owning anything, and the peculium might in strictneas be 
taken back at any time. It was, however, gradually made 
oe for a son, though under his father’s power, to 
hold certain kinds of property absolutely, suc 
money he had made in war or in a liberal profession. In 
some cases the money reverted to the father on the son's 
death intestate. 

If we look only to our own petty peculium in the war, 
we have had some advantages. 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, i. 


[< ME. pecunyal, 


< OF. pecunial, pecuntel = It. pecuntale, < LL. 


pecunialis, pertaining to money, ¢ L. pecunia 
wealth, property: see pecunie. éf. pecuniary. 
1. Relating to money. 

It came into hys hed that the Englishmen dyd litle 
passe vpon the obseruacion and kepynge of penall lawes 
or pecuniall statutes. Hall, Hen. VII., an. 19. 
2. Consisting of money; pecuniary; paid in 
money. 

If any persone wolde upon hem pleyne, 
Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne. 
Chaucer, Friar's ‘ale, L 16. 
pecuniarily (pé-kii’ni-a-ri-li), adv. In a pecu- 
niary manner; as regards money-matters. 

I was in moderate circumstances pecuniarily, though I 
was perhaps better furnished with less fleeting riches 
than many others. C.D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 80. 

(pé-ku’ni-a-ri),a. [= F. pécuniaire= 
Pr. pecuniari = Sp. Pg. It. pecuniario, ¢ L. pecu- 
niarius, also pecuniaris, pertaining to money, < 
pecunia, money: see pecunic.] 1. Relating to 
money: as, pecuniary affairs or losses. 

Their impostures delude not only unto pecuniary de- 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death. 

Sir T. Browne. 
2. Consisting of money :; as, a pecuniary reward 
or penalty. 

If I have a general or pecuniary legacy of 1002., or a spe- 
cific one of a piece of plate, I cannot in either case take 


it without the consent of the executor. 
Blackstone, Com., IT. xxxii. 


My exertions, whatever they have been, were such as no 
hopes of pecuntary reward could possibly excite; and no 
pecuniary compensation can possibly reward them. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 


Pecuniary causes, in eccles. law, such causes as arise 
from either the withholding of ecclesiastical dues, or the 
doing or neglecting of sume act relating to the church 
whereby damage accrues to the plaintiff, toward obtain- 
ing a satisfaction for which he is permitted to institute a 
suit in the spiritual court. Wharton.— Pecuniary leg- 
acy, a testamentary gift of money. 


pecuniet,x. [ME., < OF. pecunie, pecune, F. peé- 
cune = Sp. Pg. It. pecunia, money, cash, ¢ L. 
pecunia, property, riches, wealth, in particular 
money, orig. property in cattle, < pecus ( pecor-), 
vecus ( pecud-), cattle, a herd, = E. fee: see fee}. 
f. peculium.] Money. 
As relatifs indirect reccheth thei neuere 


Of the cours of the case sv they cacche suluer, 
Be the pecunie y-payed thauh parties chide. 
Pier. 


8 Ploceman (C), iv. 393. 
pecunious (pé-ku’ni-us), a. [< ME. pecunyous, 
« OF. pecunteux, F. pécunicux = Pr. pecunios = 
Sp. Pg. It. pecunioso, ¢ L. pecuniosus, having 
much money or wealth, < pecunia, wealth, 
cea see pecunie.}] Full of money; rich; 
wealthy. [Obsolete or rare. ] 
Praye for the, pol by pol yf thow be pecunyoua. 
Piers Plowinan (€), xiii. 11. 
But in very truth money is as dirt among those phe- 
nomenally pecuntous New Yorkers, 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 152. 
ped (ped), ». [< ME. pedde, a basket; ef. pad4.] 
A basket: same as pad4. [Prov. Eng.] 
A haske is a wicker ped, wherein they use to carrie fish. 
Orig. Gloss. to Spenser's Shep. Cal., November, 1. 16. 
((Nares. ) 
ped. In musical notation, an abbreviation for 
pedal or pedale. 
n. Plural of pedum. 
et (ped’aj), nm. [< ME. pedage, ¢ OF. ped- 
age, peage, paage, ¢ L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + 
ane A toll paid by passengers. Also peage, 
paage. Spelman. 
Tribute and pedage and geris rentes. 
ssi SW yclif, 1 Esd, [Ezra] iv. 138, 20. 
pedagogic (ped-a-goj/ik), a. and. [= F. pé- 
dagogique =Sp. Pen = Pg. It. pedagogico, 
< Gr. radaywytxdc, of or pertaining to a teacher 
or to education, ¢ waidayw) o¢, a teacher of youth: 
see pedagogue.| I, a. Of or pertaining to a peda- 
ogue or pedagogies; belonging to or resem- 
ling a pedagogue or teacher of children: as, 
pedagogic peculiarities. 
In the pedagogic character he [Higgins] also published 


Huloet’s Dictionarie, newlie corrected, &c. 
T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, IIT. 259. 


But who will set limit to his (St. John’s] power and 
pedagogic wisdom in the matter and form of his teaching? 
Schag, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 53. 
II. n. Same as pedagogics. 
pedagogical (ped-a-goj’i-kal), a. 
+ -al.] Same as pedagogic. 


Those pedagogical Jehus, those furious school-arivers. 
South, Sermons, V. i. 


There is a pedagogical value in hearing lectures and in 
taking notes of them. The Nation, XLVIII. 347. 
pedagogically (ped-a-goj’i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pedagogic manner; according to the methods 
of a pedagogue; also, with reference to pedu- 


[< pedagogic 


in 
pe 


pedagogist (ped’a-g6-jist), n. 
pedagogue (ped’a-gog), n. 
t 
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gogies; by or in accordance with the principles 
of pedagogics. 

Ogics (ped-a-goj’iks), rn. [Pl]. of peda- 
gogic: see -ics.) The science or art of teach- 
Bi pedagogy. 

agogism (ped’a-gog-izm), n. [« pedagogue 
+ -ism.) The business, ways, or characteristics 
of a pedagogue. 


Ink doubtless, rightly apply’d with some gall in it, may 
rove good to heal this tetter of pedagoyimn that bespreads 
im. Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus, § 6. 


One who is ex- 
pert in the science of pedagogics. 

[Also sometimes 
(with ref. to Greek usage) pedagogue; ¢ F. 
pedagogue = Sp. Pg. It. pedugogo,< L. peda- 
goqus, «Gr. tadaywyoc (see def, 1), ¢ zaic (ratd-), 
a child, a boy or girl, ¢ aye, lead, conduct, 
ayw;o¢, a guide or conductor. In def. 2, ¢ OF. 
pedagoge, m., & schoolroom; ef. pedagogy.) 1. 
A teacher of children; one whose occupation is 
the instruction of children; a schoolmaster: 
now used, generally with a sense of contempt, 


for a dogmatie and narrow-minded teacher. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the pedagogue was origi- 
nally a slave who attended the younger children of his 
master, and conducted them to schvuol, to the theater, 
a combining in many cases instruction with guardian- 
ship. 
Time was, when th’ artless pedagoque did stand 
With his vimineous sceptre in his hand, 
Raging like Bajazet o’er the tugging fry. 
Brome, On the Death of his Schoolmaster. 
The pedagoque with the youngest son and the prostrate 


Niobide may be supposed to be on the right. 
A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, IT. 322, 


2+. A schoolroom, or an apartment set apart as 
a& schoolroom. 

Another part fof the university] is what they call the 
pedagogue, which is for noblemen and gentlemen; there 


are six youths in each room, with a master over them. 
Pococke, Description of the East, IT. ii. 231. 


pedagogue (ped’a-gog), v. t.5 pret. and pp. ped- 


agoqued, ppr. pedagoguing. [< pedagoque, n.] 
To teach; especially, to teach with the air of a 
pedagogue. 

This may confine their younger Stiles, 

Whom Dryden pedagoquer at Will's ; 

But never could be meant to tye 

Authentick Wits, like you and I. ‘ 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd, 1. 81. 


Grave eastern seers instructive lessons told; 

Wise Greece from them receiv’d the happy plan, 

And taught the brute to pedagogue the man, 
Somerville, To the Earl of Halifax. 


pedagogy (ped’a-g6-ji),n. [Formerly also paeda- 


goqy; = F. pédagogie = Sp. pedagogia = Pg. It. 
pedagogia,¢ Gr. mada) wyia, the training or guid- 
ing of boys, education, ¢ taiday 6¢, a pedagogue: 
see pedagogue.) 1. The art of the pedagogue; 
the science of teaching; pedagogies. 

The tendency to apply the exact methods of science to 


problems of education is one of the most hopeful signs 
of present pedayoyy. Science, VI. 341. 


2. Instruction; discipline. 


He delivers us up to the padagogy of the Divine judg- 
ments, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 826. 


The Jews were a people iufinitely delighted with pom- 
ous and busy superstition, and had ordinances accord- 
fugly whilst they remained under that childish pedagogy. 
Evelyn, True Religion, 11. 181. 


There was a sacrifice for the whole congregation pre- 
scribed in the Mosaic Pedago 


«! 


TY. 
C. Mather, Mag. Christ., Hist. Boston, 1698, 


pedal peda or pé’dal),a.andn. [= F. pédale, 


n., = It. pedale, ¢ Li. pedalis, pertaining to the 
foot, < pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.) I.a.1. 
Pertaining to or connected with a foot or the 
feet: as, pedal extremities.—2. Technically — 
(a) Of or pertaining to a foot-like part of the 
body, as of a mollusk; podial: as, a pedal gan- 
glion. (b) Of or pertaining to the pes or hind foot 
only: opposed to manual.—3. Pertaining tothe 
feet of perpendiculars let fall from one pom 
upon tangents to a fixed locus called a basis. 
—4 (ped’al). In music, relating to a pedal.— 
Pedal action, the entire mechanism of pa in either 
a pianoforte, organ, or harp, including the pedals them- 
selves, the connecting apparatus of rods, trackers, levers, 
etc., and their attachment to dampers, sliders, etc.— Ped- 
al adductor, the posterior adductor muscle of bivalve 
mollusks, the anterior one being distinguished as pallial, 
It is the only one in the Monomyarva, as oysters and scal- 
lops.— Pedal aponeurosis, the dorsal fascia of the foot. 
-—- Pedal artery, the dorsal artery of the foot.— Pedal 
bass. See organ-point.— Pedal board. Same as pedal 
keyboard.— Pedal check, in organ-building, a device for 

reventing damage to a pedal keyboard when not in use. 

t consists of a bar which prevents the pedal keys from 
being depressed until it is moved. It is usually controlled 
by a stop-knob.— Pedal coupier. in organ-nailding, a 
coupler which connects one of the manual keyboards with 
the pedal keyboard, so that the latter affecta the former. 


. Stops of the pedal organ; but it may a 


pedal 


Usually each of the keyboards may be thus coupled to the 
pedals.— Pedal curve or surface, the locus of the feet of 
the perpendiculars let fall from one point upon the tan- 
gents to another locus to which the former is pedal.— 


Pedal lia, infra-esophageal ganglia in the nervous 
system of Mollusca. See cut under Lamellibranchiata, — 
Pedal harmony, in music, same as oryan-point.— Pedal 


harp. See harp, 1.— Pedal key, in oryan-building, See 
key|,— Pedal keyboard, in orygan-building, the key- 
board or set of levers intended to be Disye’ by the feet. 
It consists of black and white keys like the manual key- 
boards, only on alarger scale. Its usual compass in mod- 
ern organs is from the second C below middle C to the D 
or the F next above it. It is sometimes concave, the ex- 
treme right and left levers being higher than those in the 
middle, or radiating, the front ends of the levers being 
nearer together than the back ends— both arrangements 
being intended to help the player to reach all the keys 
with equal ease. The pedal keyboard pr erly sounds the 

so be coupled with 
either of the manual keyboards, and thus may simply ex- 
tend the resources of the latter. Pedal keyboards are 
sometimes added to reed-organs, and even to pianofortes. 
See pedalier, and cut under organ.— Pedal line, a line 
through the feet of the three perpendiculars to the three 
sides of a triangle, let fall from any point on the circum- 
ference of the circumscribed circle.-- Pedal muscle. (a) 
In human anat., same as extensor brevia diyitorum pedis 
(which see, under pes3), (0) In conch.: (1) Any muscle 
of the foot or podium of a univalve. (2) The posterior 
adductor of a bivalve, when there are two. See cuts 
under Astartide and Tridacnidz.— Pedal note, either 
a note or a tone produced by a pedal key, or the same 
as organ-poim.— Pedal organ, erpaneunaene, that 
one of the partial organs which is played from a ped- 
al keyboard. Its compass is usually about two or two 
and a half octaves. Its stops are the deepest and most 
sonorous in the instrument, usually of 16- or 32-feet tone. 
—Pedal origin, the fixed point from which the per- 
pendiculars are let fall — Pedal passage, in oryan-mu- 
sic, & passage or poe intended to be performed on 
the pedal keyboard.— Pedal piano, a pianoforte with a 
pedal keyboard or pedalier.— Pedal pipe, in organ-build- 
ang, one of the pipes belonging to the pedal organ.— Ped- 
al ratio. See foot, 11.—Pedal rod, in harp-making, a 
rod connecting a pedal with the mechanism for shorten- 
ing the strings.— Pedal soundboard, in organ-building, 
the soundboard of the pedal organ.— Pedal stop, in or- 
gan-building, a stop or stop-knob belonging to the pedal 
organ.— Pedal vesicle, one of the many little vesicles of 
the water-vascular system of an echinoderm which are 
connected with the water-feet or tube-feet, and cause the 
latter to protrude when full of water. See cut at Echt- 
noridea, 

II, x. (ped’al). 1. Any part of a machine or 
apparatus which is intended to receive and 
transmit power from the foot of the operator; 
a treadle: as, the pedals of a bicycle.—2. In 
musical instruments, a foot-lever; a metal or 
wooden key or projecting bar operated by the 


foot. (a) In the pianoforte two or three pedals are in 
use: one to lift the dampers from the strings (the damper- 
dal or loud pedal); one to introduce a muffler between 
he hammers and the strings, or to lessen the distance from 
which the hammers strike, or to move them so that they 
shall strike only one string instead of the usual two or three 
(the soft pedal) ; and sometimes one to hold up the dampers 
that happen to be lifted when the peo is pressed down (the 
sustaining pedal), The use of the damper-pedal is indi- 
cated by ped. at the beginning of the passage where it is 
needed, and by a * at its end. The use of the soft pedal is 
usually indicated by some such expression as una corda, 
‘one string.’ The use of the sustaining pedal is usually 
left to the player's discretion. (6) In the pipe-organ sev- 
era] ditferent kinds of pedals are used: those which form 
the pedal keyboard, and which are like the keys or digi- 
tals for the hands, but much larger (see pedal keyboard, 
and cut under organ!); those which control the drawing 
of one or more of the stops (combination pedals, composi- 
tion pedals, crescendo pont, diminuendo pedal, sfurzando 
pedal, etc.); that which controls the opening of the blinds 
or shutters of the swell-box (the strell-pedal), etc. See the 
phrases below. (c) In the reed-organ and harmonium, one 
of the treadles by which the player operates the feeders 
of the bellows. See reed-organ. (d) In the harp, one of 
the foot-levers whereby all or some of the strings at be 
temporarily shortened, and their pitch raised. In modern 
harps seven pedals are used, any one of which may be used 
in two ways, raising the pitch either one or two half-steps ; 
every pedal affects only the strings of a particular letter- 
name, By combining the pedals in various ways the in- 
strument may be set in any desired key (tonality) See 
cut under ha (e) Collectively, same as either pedal key- 
board or pedal organ, 
3. Same as organ-point.— 4. A pedal curve or 
surface, or one of which another is the pedal 


curve or surface.— Balanced pedal. See stwell-pedal. 
— Combination in organ-building, a metal pedal 
which enables the player to control the use of several stops 
at once by his feet. Such pedals are placed above the ped- 
al keyboard. They are either stagle- or dowble-acting — the 
former serving either to draw or to retire certain stops, 
the result depending upon the registration at the moment 
when the pedal is used, and the latter serving both to 
draw and to retire certain stops, so that the result is al- 
ware the same whenever the pedal is used. Combination 
pedals are applied to the stops of all the keyboards, usu- 
ally beginning with those of the great organ. They in- 
clude a forte pedal (single-acting), which draws all the 
stops of the keyboard to which it belongs; a mezzo pedal 
testers double-acting), which draws most of the impor- 

nt 8-feet and 4-feet stops of its keyboard; and a mano 
pedal (single-acting), which retires all but one or two 
of the lighter stops. Combination pedals do not always 
affect the stop-knobs; if not, they are so made as to be 
hooked down when in use, and when they are released 
the combination made by the res iia remains un- 
changed. Combination pedals of all the above varieties 
often control also certain of the stops of the pedal organ, 
so that, when a given combination on the manuals is used, 


pedal 


appropriate pedal stops are also drawn.— Composition 
Same as combination pedal.— Coupler-pedal, in 
organ-building, a pedal which controls one of the couplers, 
usually that which unites the great and pedal organs. — 
Crescendo pedal. Sce crexcendo.—Diminuendo ped- 
al See crescenio pedal, under crescendo.— Double-act- 
pedal. See combination pedal. — Extension-pedal 
Same as either damper-pedal or sustaining pedal. See def. 
2 (a).— First negative pedal, the locus to which the 
basis locus is the pedal. — t pedal, the pedal curve or 
surface.— Forte pedal. See combination pedal.— Harp 
Same as soft pedal.— Inner See tnner. — 

ud pedal See def. 2(a).— Mezzo pedal. See coml- 
nation pedal.— Oblique pedal, a plane curve the locus 
of intersections under a constant angle of lines through a 
fixed point with tangents to a fixed curve.—Open pedal. 
Same as loud pedal.—Piano pedal. See combination 
pedal.— Ratchet- See swell-pedal.— Rat-trap 
pedal, a kind of foot-piece used on some bicycles and 
velocipedes, consisting of a flat iron or steel bar bent into 
oblong-rectangular form, und having its mecting ends 
welded together. The pedal-pivot passes midwise from 
end to end of the pedal, through holes made in the ends; 
and the upper edges of the longer parallel sides are ser- 
rated. The whole thus much resembles a small steel trap 
with open jaws, as when set for catching rats, etc., whence 
the name.— Reversible pedal See coupler-pedal,— 
Second pedal, the pedal of the pedal.— Sforzando 
pedal, in ib ba ene a pedal which suddenly and 
mporarily brings the entire power of the instrument 


into use, so that a forcible accent can be produced.— Sin- peda 


e-acting pedal See comlination pedal.— Soft pedal 
gle def. 2 (a).— Sustaining pe See def. 2 (a).— 
Swell- in organ-building, a pedal which opens the 
shutters or blinds of the swell-box, and so increases the 
power of the tones produced by the pipes in it— Toe- 
and-heel Same as balanced pedal. 

pedal (ped’al), v. 4.; pret. and pp. pedaled or 
pedalled, ppr. pedaling or pedalling. (¢ pedal, 
n.) To work a pedal; use the pedals, as of a 
piano, organ, bicycle, ete. 

It possesses the great advantage over most other edi- 
tions of being carefully fingered, and of having the best 
method of pedaUing indicated for all the dificult passages. 

Athenszeum, No. 3198, p. 188. 
pedale! (pé-di’lé), n.; pl. pedalia (-1i-i). [ML., 
neut. of L. pedalis, pertaining to a foot, a foot 
in length or thickness: see pedal.] 1. A foot- 
cloth or carpet spread in front of an altar.— 2. 
A collection of creeds and canons of general 
councils in the Greek Church. 
pedale? (pe-di’le), n. [ It., = E. pedal.] Same 
as Fpl 2(a),or, more often, as pedal keyboard. 
Pedaliaces (pé-da-li-a’s6-), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), < Pedalium + -acezx.) Same as Peda- 
er- 


linex. 
[< L. pedalis 
Re at- 


pedalian (pé-da‘li-an), a. 
taining to the foot (see pedal), + -an.] 
ing to the foot, or to a metrical foot; pedal. 
[Rare.] 
(NL. (Bentham 


Pedalies (ped-a-li’é-6), n. pl. 
and Hooker, 1876), < Pedalium + -ex.] <A tribe 
of dicotyledonous plants of the order Pedalinea, 


having a two-celled ovary, and distinct anther- 
cells nang ue from a glandular connective. It 


includes 5 genera and about 11 species, mainly 
African. 
pedalier (F., < pédale, a pedal: 


(ped’a-lér), n. 
see pedal} In ‘pianoforte-making, either a pedal 
keyboard that can be connected directly with 
the keys or digitals of the keyboard, or an inde- 
peneee. instrument played from a pedal key- 
oard, and nie to a pianoforte. 
Pedalinex(ped-a-lin’é-6),n. pl. [NL.(R. Brown, 
1810), < Pedalium + -inex.] An order of dicot- 
yledonous gamopetalous plants of the cohort 
Personales, distinguished by the ovary of two 
earpels becoming one-, two-, four-, or eight- 
celled, and the fruit greatly hardened within, 
around the exalbuminous seeds. It includes 
about 46 species, belonging to 12 genera and 4 tribes, 
natives of warmer regions everywhere, especially of Af- 
rica. Martynia, Sesamum, and Pedaliwmn (the type) are 
the best-known. They are annual or perennial plants, 
covered with rough glandular hairs, mucilaginous over 
the whole surface, and usually strong-scented. They bear 
opposite leaves, or alternate above, and rather large two- 
lipped didynamous flowers, which are solitary or clustered 
in the axils in the Old World species, and form a terminal 


raceme in the Ainerican. See cut under Martynia. Also 
Pedaltaceex. 


pedalinerved (ped’al-i-nérvd), a. In bot. See 
nervation, 
pedalion (pé-da’li-on), n.  [< pedal + -ton, as in 
accordion.) Same as pedalier. 
pedalist (ped’al-ist), n. [< pedal + -ist.] A 
musician, considered with reference to his skill 
in using the pedals of his instrument. 
An eminent pianist and remarkable pedalist. 
Grove's Dict. Music, II. 678. 
pedaliter (pé-dal’i-tér), adr. [NL., ¢ L. pedalis, 
pertaining to the foot (see pedal), + adv. term. 
-ter.) Inorgan-music, upon the pedal keyboard: 
opposed to manualiter. 
pedality (pé-dal’i-ti),n. [« L. page pee: 
ing to the foot (see pene + -i-ty.] -asure- 
ment by paces. Ash. [Rare.] 


pedal-point (ped’al-point), n. 


pedantism (ped’an-tizm), n. 


pedantocracy (ped-an-tok’ra-si), n. 
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Pedalium (pé-da’lj-um),”. [NI. (Royen, 1767), 
so called in allusion to the dilated angles of 
the fruit; < L. pedalion, ¢ Gr. mydari0ov, & cer- 
tain plant, ¢ zyda/sor, a rudder, ¢ m7d0¢ or r7ddr, 
the blade of an oar, an oar, in pl. 77dd, a rud- 
der.] <A genus of smooth annual herbs, type 
of the order Pedalinew and the tribe Pedali- 
ex, known by the peculiar hard obtuse fruit, 
which has a cylindrical solid base, and above 
swells into an ovoid form, becoming pyramidal, 
with four obtuse angles, on each of which is a 
spreading conical spine or horn. The only spe- 
cies, P. Murez, is a native of India and tropical Africa. 
It is a smooth annual herb, with musky odor, somewhat 
branching, with opposite or alternate broad and coarsely 
toothed leaves, and yellow flowers solitary in the axils. 
The fresh branches stirred in water or milk render it 
temporarily mucilaginous without changing the taste, 
odor, or color. They are used in markets of India in the 


preparation of adulterated buttermilk, and the mucilagi- 
nous seeds are used in native poultices. 

Same as organ- 
point.— Pouble pedal-point, in music, a passage in 
which two tones, usually the tonic and the dominant, are 


sustained while the harmony is developed independently. 
See organ-point. 


neous (pé-da’né-us), a. [< L. pedaneus, 
of the size or dimension of a foot, ¢ pes (pea-) 
= KE. fvot.] Going on foot; walking. [Rare.] 


pedant (ped’ant),. [=D.G. Dan. Sw. pedant, 


€ F. pédant = Sp. Pg. pedante, < It. pedante, a 
teacher, schoolmaster, pedant; contracted ¢ L. 
pedagogan(t-)s, ppr. of pedagogare, teach, < 
pedagogus, & teacher, pedagogue: see peda- 
gogue.] 1, A schoolmaster; a teacher; a ped- 
agogue. 
A domineering pedant o’er the boy. 
Shak., L. L. L., iii. 1. 179. 
He loves to have a fencer, a pedant, and a musician 
seen in his lodging a-mornings. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, if. 1. 
2. A person who overrates erudition, or lays 
an undue stress on exact knowledge of detail 
or of trifles, as compared with larger matters 
or with general principles; also, one who makes 
an undue or inappropriate display of learning. 
Such a driveller as Sir Roger, 80 bereft of all manner of 
pride, which is the characteristic of a pedant, is what one 
would not believe would come into the head of the same 
man who drew the rest of the play. 
Steele, Spectator, No. 270. 


He [James I.] had, in fact, the temper of a pedant, a pe- 
dant’s conceit, a pedant’s love of thevries, and a pedant's 
inability to bring his theory into any relation with actual 
facts. J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, vil. 3. 

pedantic (pé-dan’tik),a. [« pedant + -ic. Cf. 
D. G. pedantisch = Sw. Dan. pedantisk.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a pedant or 
edantry; overrating the importance of mere 
earning; also, making an undue or inappropri- 
ate display of learning; of language, style, etc., 
exhibiting pedantry; absurdly learned: as, a 
pedantic air. 

We borrow words from the French, Italian, Latine, as 

every Pedantick Man pleases. Selden, Tuble-Talk, p. 64. 


He was a man of gallantry, and despised all that wore 
the pedantic appearance of philosophy. 
Goldzmith, The Bee, No. 2. 


He [Baron Finch} had enjoyed high fame as an orator, 
though his diction, formed on models anterior tothe civil 
wars, was, toward the close of his life, pronounced stiff and 
pedantic by the wita of the rising generation. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


pedantical (pé-dan’ ti-kal), a. [< pedantic + -al.] 


Same as pedantic. 


Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical. Shak., L. L. L, v. 2. 408 


pedantically (pé-dan’ti-kal-i), adv. In a pe- 
dantic manner; with pedantry. 
pedanticism (pé-dan’‘ti-sizm), ». [< pedantic 


+ -ism.] Something pedantic; a pedantic no- 
tion or expression. 


Perhaps, as Cuninghame suggests, Inigo’s theory was 
simply an embodiment of some pedanticiam of James I. 


The Portfolio, No. 235, p. 129. pedatinerved 
pedanticly (pé-dan’tik-li), adv. 


Same as pe- 
dantically. 

[< F. pédantisme 
= Sp. Pg. pedantismo ; as pedant + -ism.] 14. 
The office or work of a pedagogue. Coles, 1717. 
—2. Pedantry. 


pedantize (ped’an-tiz), r.i.; pret. and pp. pedan- 


tized, ppr. pedantizing. [< pedant + -ize.] To 
play the pedant; domineer over pupils; use pe- 
dantic expressions. 

[< F. pe- 


dantocratie (Auguste Comte), ¢ pédant, pedant, 
+ Gr. -xparia, ¢ kpateiv, rule.) The government, 
sway, or rule of a pedant or of pedants; the 
supremacy or power of bookish theorists; a 
system of government founded on mere book- 
learning. 


pedarian (pé-da’ri-an), n. 


pedaryt (ped’a-ri), n. 


Pedata (pé-da’ tii), n. pl. 


pedate (ped‘at), a. 


pedatifid (pé-dat’i-fid), a. 


pedder 


(ped’an-tri), n. [= D. G. pedanterie 


= antry we pedantert, < F. pédanterie = Sp. 


pedanteria = Pg. It. pedanterta; as pedant + 
-ry.) 1. The manners, acts, or character of 
a pedant; the overrating of mere knowledge, 
especially of matters of learning which are 
really of minor importance; also, ostentatious 
or inappropriate display of learning. 

Pedantry proceeds from much reading and little under. 
standing. A pedant among men of aun and sense is 


like an ignorant servant giving an accountof a polite con- 
versation. Steele, Tatler, No. 244. 


Pedantry consists in the use of words unsuitable to the 
time, place, and company. 
Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, x. 
The more pretentious writers, like Peter of Blois, wrote 
perhaps with fewer solecisms, but with more pedantry, and 
certainly lost freedom by straining after elegance. 
Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 153. 


2. Undue addiction to the forms of a particu- 
lar profession, or of some one line of life. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and sciences ; 
and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the over- 


rating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 


greater. Sutft, On Good Manners. 
pedanty} (ped’an-ti), n. [« pedant + -y. Per- 
haps an error for pedantry.] Pedants collec- 


tively. 

You cite them to appeare for certaine Paragogicall con- 
tempts, before a capricious Pedantte of hot-liver'd Gram- 
marilans. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 
(< L. pedarius, per- 
taining to the foot, < pes (ped-) =E. foot.] One 
of those Roman senators who, as merely ex 
officio senators (as the pontifex maximus and 
the flamen dialis), or as not yet having been 
entered by the censors on the roll, had no 
vote, but the right to speak, and to make 
expression of opinion by walking over to the 
side they espoused when a vote or division 


was had. 

(< ML. *pedarium (7%), 
neut. of L. pedarius, pertaining to the foot: see 
pedarian.] A consecrated sandal worn by a 
pilgrim. 

Some brought forth . . . manuaries for handlers of rel- 


icks, some pedaries for pilgrims, some oscularies for kiss- 
ers. Latimer, Sermons and Remains, 1. 49. (Davites.) 


[NL., neut. pl. of L. 
pedatus: see pedate.] The pedate holothurians, 
a division of Holothuroidea, having numerous 
ambulacral feet: distinguished from Apoda. 
(< L. pedatus, pp. o oe 
furnish with feet, foot, < pes ( ped-) = I. foot: 
see pedal.] 1. Having divisions like toes; in 
bot., having the two lateral lobes themselves 


Pedate T_eaf of Hellebore 


(Helleborus fatidus). Pedate Leaf of Itola pedata. 


divided into smaller segments, the midribs of 
which do not run directly into the common cen- 
tral point, as a palmate leaf, such as the leaf of 
Helleborus fetidus.— 2. In zool.: (a) Flattened 
out like afoot; palmate; serving as or fora foot. 
(b) Footed; having feet or foot-like parts. 

(< L. pedatus, fur- 
nished with feet (see pedate), + findcre (J jfid), 
divide, cleave.] In bot., having the veining 
pedate, but the divisions of the lobes extending 
only half-way to the midrib: said of a leaf. 

(pé-dat’i-nérvd), a. (¢ L. peda- 
tus, furnished with feet (see pedate), + nervus, 
nerve, + -ed2.) In bot., having the nerves ar- 
ranged in a pedate manner: said of a leaf. 


pedatipartite (pé-dat’i-pir’tit),a. [« L. peda- 


tus, furnished with feet, + partitus, pp. of par- 
tire, part: see part.] In bot., parted in a ped- 
ate manner; having the venation pedate, and 
the lobes almost free: said of a leaf. 


pedatisect (pé-dat’i-sekt), a. [« L. pedatus, fur- 


nished with feet, + sectus, pp. of secare, cut, cut 
off.) In bot., having the venation pedate, and 
the divisions of the lobes reaching nearly to the 
midrib: said of a leaf. 


pedder (ped’ér), n. [Formerly also (Se.) peddar, 


peddir; © ME. pedder, peddare, 
peddere.¢ ped,a basket (see ped), 
peddler.| A peddler; a bawker. 


eder, pedare, 
-erl, Hence 
[Scotch.] 


peddle 


peddle (ped’l), v.; pret. and pp. peddled, ppr. 
peddling. [A _ back-formation from peddler, 
earlier pedler (ef. burgle, < burglar).] I, intrans. 
1. To travel about retailing small wares; go 
from place to place or from house to house sel - 
ing small commoidities; hawk.—2. To be en- 
gaged in a small business; occupy one’s self 
with trifles; trifle. 
No science peddling with the names of things, 
Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 


Can lift our life with wee 
Far from Death's idle gulf that for the many waits. 


, Commemoration Ode, ii. 

_I. trans. To sell or retail in small quanti- 
ties, usually by transporting the goods offered 
about the country, or from house to house; 
hence, to dispense or deal out in small quanti- 
ties. 

This inal unit, this fountain of power, has been so 
distribu to multitudes, has been 80 minutely subdi- 


vided and peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and 
cannot be gathered. Emerson, Misc., p. 72. 


Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town. 


Whittier, Suow-Bound. 
peddler (ped’lér), ». [Now taken as < peddle 
+ -erl; but earlier pedler, pedlar, ¢ late ME. 
 Salaote pedlare, & var. of pedder: see pedder. 
or the irreg. term. -/er, cf. eggler.] One who 
travels about selling small wares, which he 
carries with him; a traveling chapman; a 
hawker. 
I haue as moche pite of pore men as pours hath of cattes, 


That wolde kille hem, yf he cacche hem mygte for couei- 
tise of here skynnes. Piers Plowman (B), Vv. 258. 


A certain Pedler having a budget full of small wares 
fell asleep as he was travelling on the way. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 73. 
Peddlers’ Frencht, vagabonds’ cant; jargon. 
I'll give a schoolmaster half-a-crown a week, and teach 
me this pedler’s French. 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 


peddleress (ped’lér-es), n. [< peddler + -ess.] 
A female peddler. 

The companion of his travels {s some foule sunne-burnt 
Queane, that since the terrible statute recanted gypsisme, 
and is turned pedleresse. 

Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Tinker. 
peddlerism (ped’lér-izm), n. [Also pedlarism, 
pedlerism ; < peddler + -ism.] Petty dealing. 

But if ever ney make anything on 't, says he (and if they 
are not at last reduc’d to their old antient rism), I'll 
forfeit my reputation of a prophet to you. 

Tom , Works, I. 188, (Davies.) 
peddler’s-basket (ped’léerz-bas’ket), n. The 
Kenilworth ivy; less frequently, the beefsteak- 
geranium. See ivyl and geranium. [Prov. Eng.] 
peddlery (ped’lér-i), n.; pl. peddleries (-iz). [Also 
pedlery, pedlary; < peddler + -y.) 1. Small 
wares sold or carried about for sale by ped- 
dlers. 

The present fairs of Cartmel are held on the Wednesday 
before Easter for cattle, Whit-Monday for , an 
November 5th for cattle. Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 683. 
2. The employment or occupation of a peddler; 
also, the tricks of a peddler. 

Who shewed a miracle to confirm his preaching of ear- 


confession and pardons, with like pedlary ? 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), p. 170. 


Justly fearing that the quick-sighted Protestants eye 
clear’d in great part from the mist of Superstition, may a 
one time or other pier a guod judgement into these 


their deceitfull P. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng., iL 
peddling (ped’ling), a. [Also piddling ; orig. 
ppr. of peddle, ay Petty trifling; insignificant: 
as, peddling details. 
Away with these peddling persecutions; . . 


- “lay the 
axe at the root of the tree.’ 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 148, 


How can any man stop in the midst of ‘the stupendous 
{oy of getting rid of Bonaparte, and prophesy a thousand 
ttle peddling evils that will result from restoring the 

Bourbons ? Sydney Smith, To John Allen. 

pederast (ped’e-rast),. [< F. pédéraste, < Gr. 
madepacthe, & lover of boys, < aic¢ (zatd-), a boy, 
+ épav, love.] One who is guilty of pederasty. 
Also pederist. 

pederastic (ped-e-ras’tik), @. [< Gr. wa:depac- 
tixéc, < tadepaotia, pederasty: see pederasty.] 
Of or pertaining to pederasty. 

pederasty (ped’e-ras-ti),». [< F. pédérastie, < 
NL. pederastia, « Gr. watdepacria, love of boys, 
< mawdepacthc, a lover of boys: see pederast.] 
Unnatural carnal union of males with males, 
especially boys. 

pederero}t, ». [Also paterero, pitieraro, ete.; < 
Sp. pedrero, a swivel-gun, < ML. petraria, a 
stone-throwing engine: see petrary, perrier.]} 
A piece of ordnance formerly used for dis- 


f=) 
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charging stones, fragments of iron, ete., and 
also for firing salutes. 
pederistt (ped’e-rist), n. [< peder(ast) + -ist.] 
Same as pederast. 
pedes, ». Plural of ‘nat 
pedescriptt (ped’es-kript), ». [(« L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, scriptus, pp. of scribere, write, 
mark: see script.) A mark made by the foot, 
asin kicking. Shirley, Honoria and Mammon. 
Faoroue | 
pedesis (pé-dé’sis), n. [NL., < Gr. radar, a 
leaping, throbbing, ¢ 77dav, leap, spring, throb. ] 
A name given by Prof. Jevons to the physical 
phenomenon called the Brownian movement. 
See Brownian. Journal of Science, 1878, p. 171. 
pedestal (ped’es-tal), x. (= F. piédestal = Sp. 
Pg. pedestal, < 
Ey, Soe: It. piedestallo, 
base of a pillar, 
the sill of a 
door, < ene 
. pes 


EK. 


a 
stall: see stall. } 
That which 
serves as a foot 
or nial tae 
particularly for 
apieceofsculp- 
ture, a monu- 
ment, or other 
ae work of art. 

rat ~~ Specifically — (a) 

Pedestal found near the Diunysiac Theater, In arch., an insu- 

Athens. lated base or sup- 

rt for a column, 

a statue, or avase. It consists typically of a base or foot, 

a die or dado, and a surbase, cornice, or cap. See also cuts 
under acrotertum, antefiz, and dado. 


Large yawning Panthers lie, 
Carv'd on rich Pedestals of Ivory. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, 1 
In the centre of the dome is a small square pedestal, on 
which, it is said, once stood the urn which contained the 
ashes of its founder. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 489. 
(0) In mach., the standards of a pillow-block, holding the 
brasses in which the shaft turns. EF. H. Knight. (c) In 
a railroad-car, a casting of inverted-U shape bolted to the 

truck-frame to hold in place the journal-box of the axl 

which rises and falls in the pedestal with the collapse an 
expansion of the springs. (Seecutundercar-truck.) Called 
in England an azle-guard or horn-plate. Car-Builder's 


pedestal (ped’es-tal), v. t.; pret. and pp. pedes- 
taled or pedestailed, ppr. pedestaling or pedes- 
talling. [< pedestal, n.] To place on a pedes- 
tal; support as a pedestal. 
The Memphian sphinx, 


Pedestal'd haply in a palace-court. 
Keats, Hyperion. 


pedestal-box (ped’es-tal-boks), ». In mach., 
@ journal-box. 

pedestal-cover (ped’es-tal-kuv’ér),». In mach., 
the cap of a pillow-block, which is fastened 
down upon the pedestals and confines the boxes. 
E. H. Knight. 

pedestrial (pé-des’tri-al), a. [< L. pedester 
(pedestri-), being or going on foot, pedestrian 
(see pedestrious), + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the foot. 

We read that these people, instead of holding their bow 
in the left hand, as is the usual custom, drew it by the as- 
sistance of their feet. The fact is recorded by Diodorus 
Siculus and Strabo; the latter of whom {nforms us of a 
curious expedient of this pedestrial archery, used by the 
Ethiopians in hunting elephants. 

Moseley, Archery, p. 86. (Latham.) 
2. Going on foot; pedestrian.—8. Fitted for 
walking: as, pedestrial legs of an insect. 
pedestrially (pé-des’tri-al-i), adv. In a pedes- 
trial manner; as a pedestrian; on foot. 
pedestrian (pé-des’tri-an),a.andn. [< L. pe- 
dester (pedestri-), being or going on foot (see 
pedestrious), + -an.] JI, a. 1. Going on foot; 
walking: as, a pedestrian excursionist; also, 


, peer on foot: as, a pedestrian journey. 


ence—2. Low; vulgar; common. 


In a pedestrian and semi-barbarian style. 
Roscoe, Life ot Leo, Pref., p. 28. 
II, ». 1. One who walks or journeys on foot. 
Specifically — 2. One who walks or races on 
foot for a wager; a professional walker; one 
who has made a notable record for speed or 
endurance in walking. 
pedestrianate (pé-des’ tri-an-at), v. i.; pret. and 
pp. pedestrianated, ppr. pedestrianating. [< pe- 
destrian + -ate2.] To travel on foot; walk. 
(Rare. ] 


pedicel 


The trial court had held that bicycling was a form of 
pedestrianating, and that the bicyclers had as much right 
on the sidewalk as any pedestrian. 

Set. Amer., N. 8., LX. 402. 
pedestrianism (pé-des’tri-an-izm), ». [= F. 
pédestrianisme; as pedestrian + -ism.) The 
act or practice of walking; traveling or racin 
on foot; the art of a pedestrian or professiona 
walker or runner. 
pedestrianize (pé-des’tri-an-iz), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. pedestrianized, ppr. pedestrianizing. [< pe- 
destrian + -ize.] To travel along or through 
on foot or as a pedestrian: as, to pedestrianize 
the valley of the Rhine. 
pedestrioust (pé-des’tri-us),a. [= F. pédestre 
= Sp. Pg. It. pedestre, < L. pedester ( pedestri-), 
oing or being on foot, on land, by land, hence 
owly, common, ordinary (for orig. *pedetter, 
*peditter, with suffix -ler, < pedes (pedit-), one 
who goes on foot, ¢ pes (ped-), = E. foot, + ire, 
supine itum, go), + -ous.] Going on foot; not 
winged. 

Men conceive they (elephants) never lie down, and enjo 
not the position of rest ordained unto all pedestrious ani- 
mals, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iil 1. 

pedetentous (ped-6-ten’tus),a. [< L. pedetentim, 
pedetemptim, step by step, cautiously, < pes 
(ped-), = E. foot, + tendere, pp. tentus, stretch 
out, extend, + -ous.] Proceeding cautiously, or 
step by step; advancing tentatively. [Rare.] 


That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in whichit 
behooves the wise and virtuous improver to walk: 


Sydney Smith. 

Pedetes (pé-de’téz), n. (NL. (liger, 1811), < 

Gr. wydyric, a leaper, a dancer, < 7704, leap, 
spring. ] 


1. The sole genus of Pedeting, called 


Cape Jumping-hare (Pedetes caffer). 


Helamys by F. Cuvier. P. caffer or capensis 
is the jumping-hare of South Africa.—2, In 
entom.: (a) A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Kirby, 1837. Gy A genus of hymenopterous 
insects. 

pedetic (pé-det’ik), a. (< Gr. xad7rixéc, pertain- 
ing to leaping, < OTS; leaping: see pedests. | 

or pertaining to esis.— 
See pe io eect aula ieee aaa 

Pedetidz (pé-det’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pedetes 
+ -idz.] e Pedetine elevated to the rank 
of a family. 

Pedetinag (ped-6-ti’né), ». pl. [NL., < Pedetes 
+ -ing.) An Ethiopian subfaintly of Dipodide 
or jerboas, represented by the genus Pedetes ; 
the jumping-hares. The form is fitted for leaping, as 
in other jerboa-like rodents; the hind quarters are large 
and strong; the tail is long and bushy throughout; the 
hind feet are four-toed, with stout hoof-like nails and sep- 
arate metatarsals; the molars are rootless, aud there is a 


premolar above and below on each side; the cervical ver- 
tebree are not ankylosed. See cut under Pedetes. 
Pediastres (ped-i-as’tré-6), n. pl. [NL.,< Pe- 
diastrum + -ex.] A genus of fresh-water al 
of the class Cenobiegx, typified by the genus Pe- 
diastrum, 
Pediastrum ed ss eam); nm. (NL, <¢ (1) L. 
pes (ped-), . foot, + Gr. dotpov, a star.] A 
enus of fresh-water alge, typical of the order 
ediastres. Several of the species are very common in 
stagnant or running water, being attached in the form of 
minute disksto other alge, water-planta, etc. Each disk 
is of a regular symmetrical form, and consists of 8, 16, 
or 82 cells, or, when more numerous, probably always a 
power of 2. Reproduction is both non-sexual and sexual. 


pediatria (ped-i-at’ri-i), n. [NL.: see pedia- 
try.] Same as pediatry. 
tric (ped-i-at’rik),a. [< petetey + -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to the medical or hygienic care 
of children. 
pediatrics (ped-i-at’riks), n. [Pl]. of pediatric: 
see -ics.]} edical or hygienic treatment of 
children. Also pediatria, pediatry. 
pediatry (ped’i-at-ri), n. ENL. pediatna, ¢ Gr. 
maic (mad-), child, + itarpeia, medical treat- 
ment: see iatric.] Same as pedtatrics. 
pedicel (ped’i-sel), ». [= F. pédicelle = Sp. 
pedicela = Pg. pedicello, < NL. pedicellus, dim. 


pedicellate (ped’i-sel-at), a. 


pedicelled (ped’i-seld), a. 
Same as pedicellate. 
pedicelliform (ped’i-sel-i-form), a. (<NL. pedi- 


peduncle. 
pedicular (p8-dik’G-lr), a. 


pedicel 


of L. pediculus, a little foot, dim. of pes (ped-) 
=E. foot.] 1. In bot., the ultimate division of 
a common peduncle; the 
stalk that supports one 
flower only when there 
are several on a pedun- 
cle. Any short and small foot- 
stalk, although it does not stand 
upon another footstalk, is like- 
wise called a pedicel. See cuts 
under Cordyceps and Diatoma- 
cex. Also pediculus. 

The pedicel, or prolongation 
of the rostellum, to which in 
many exotic species of Orchids 
the pollen masses are attached. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by 

(Insects, p. 5. 

2. In zodl. and anat., a lit- 
tle foot or foot-like part; 
a footlet; a footstalk, 
peuiers or pedunele. (a) 

n zodphytes, the stalk or stem. 
(0) In echinoderms, one of the 
suckers or ambulacral feet. See 
cuts under Echinoidea and Sy 


Raceme of Berberts vui- 
garts, showing the pedicels. 
a, a flower, enlarged, show- 
ing the pedicel and a part of 
+ tne rachis with the bract. 


napta. (c) The peduncle of a 
cirrlped. (d) ioe pee of a vertebra. See pedicle, 2 (b). 
e 


2 Be entom.: (1) third joint of an antenna, especially 
when this is geniculate or elbowed, in which case the 
pedicel is articulated nari § to the second joint, or 
scape, and serves as a base for the succeeding joints: par- 
ticularly used in descriptions of Hymenoptera, as in the 
Chalcididz and Proctotrupids. (2) The basal joint of the 
abdomen, when this is long and slender, as in many Hy- 
alla ia and Diptera. ‘Algo called petiole.=Syn. 2. See 


pedu A 

pedicel-cell (ped’i-sel-sel), x. In the Chara- 
cez, the short flask-shaped cell which supports 
the cay pe ta : 

pedicellaria (ped’i-se-la’ri-&), n.; pl. pedicel- 
lariz (-6). [NL., < pedicellus, Dedinel + -aria.] 
In echinoderms, a small two-pronged 2 yes 
like body upon the exterior, as of a starfish, at- 
tached to the spines and to the body-wall. See 
eut under Echinoidea. 

The icellarie are ... dermal organs of a peculiar 
character which are found in the Asteroida as well as in 
the Echinoida. They consist of a stalk-like muscular pro- 
cess of the integument, which is supported at its end by 
a fine calcareous skeleton; it terminates in two or three 
pincer-like valves which are movable on one another. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 207. 


Pedicellata (ped’i-se-la’ ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. 


pl. of *nedicellatus: see pedicellate.) In Cuvier’s 
system (1817), the first order of Echinodermata, 
including the three families of starfishes, sea- 
urchins, and holothurians, which have pedicels 
rotruding through ambulacra or their equiva- 
ents: contrasted with Apoda. 
[< NL. *pedicel- 
latus, < pedicellus, pedicel: see pedicel, pedicel- 
lus. } ovided with a pedicel or pedicels; 
pedunculate; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Pedicellata. Also pedicelled, pedicellated. 
See cut under Cecidotea. 


pedicellated (ped’i-sel-a-ted), a. [< pedicellate 


+ -ed2.] Same as pedicellate. 


pedicellation ped tee oN) n. [< pedicel- 


late + -ion.] In bot., the state or condition of 
edicelled, or provided with pedicels. 


being 
(< pedicel + -ed?.] 


cellus, pedicel, + L. forma, form.] In bot., hav- 
ing the form of a pedicel; resembling a pedicel. 
[Rare. ] 


Ramuli {of oly decay “6b sepedonioides) pedicelliform, 
ascending, septate. . C. Cooke, British angi, II. 618. 


cellus (ped-i-sel’us), .; pl. pedicelli (-i). 
I 


NL.: see pedicel.} 1. In bot., a pedicel.—2, 
nentom., the third joint of the antenna (count- 
ing the bulbus), between the scapus and the 
flagellum. 
cle (ped’i-kl), ». [< Ee peers a little 
foot, dim. of pes (ped-) = E. foot: see foot.) 
1+. A foot-iron. Compare manacle (originally 
manicle). 

Manicles and pedicles of iron. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., IIT. 205. 
2. A pedicel or peduncle. 

The cause of the holding green [all winter] is the close 
and compact substance of their leaves, and the pedicles of 
them. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 592. 
Bt pein GL The bony process supporting the antler 
of the Cervidz, or deer family. (0) The foot of the neural 
arch of a vertebra, usually a contracted part of such an 
arch (in comparison with its lamina), whereby the arch 
joins the body or centrum of the vertebra. The pedicles of 
any two contiguous vertebrae circumscribe the interverte- 
bral foramina for the exit of spinal nerves. = Syn. 2. See 


(= F. pédiculaire 


= Sp. Pg. pedicular = It. pediculare, < L. pedi- 


. 26. 
Pedicularia (pé-dik-ii-la’ri-#), 2. 


Pedi 


pediculate 


Pediculati (pé-dik-i-la’ti), n. pl. 


pedicule (p 


Pediculina (pé-dik-w-li’nii), . pl. 


4354 


cularis, pertaining to lice, < pediculus, a louse 
dim. of pedis, a louse, < pes (ped-) = E. foot. ] 
Same as pediculous. Howell, Parly of Beasts, 


[NL., < L. 
 ipaoasettod pertaining to lice: see pedicular.] 
he typical genus of Pediculariidz: so called 


pediculine (pé-dik’i-lin), a. 


pedigree 

< NL. pedicu- 
linus, pertaining to a louse, < L. pediculus, a 
louse: see Pediculus.} Louse-like; of or per- 
taining to the Pediculina. 


pediculosis (pé-dik-i-10’sis), n. [NL., < L. pedi- 


culus, a louse, + -osis.} The presence of lice; 


lousiness; phthiriasis. 


from some fancied resemblance to a louse. pediculous (pé-dik’t-lus), a. [< L. pediculo- 


The shell is oblong and slightly involute, and 
the species live chiefly on corals. 

culariacea (pé-dik-i-la-ri-a’sé-ii), . pl. 
(NL., < Pedicularia + -acea.] Same as Pedi- 
culartide. 


Pediculariids (pé-dik’i-1a-ri’i-dé), x. pl. [NL., 


< Pedicularia + -idz.] ‘A family of teenioglos- 
sate rostriferous gastropods, typified by the 
genus Pedicularia. They have a peculiar dentition 
the central tooth having a multicuspid crown, the lateral 
being transverse and multicuspid, and the marginal long, 
narrow, and paucidigitate; the foot is small, and the man- 
tle thick and not reflected or extended into a siphon. The 
shell is oblong and feebly involute. They are chiefly para- 
sitic on corals. By some conchologists they are referred 
to a family Amphiperaside, and both to the Cypreide. 
cularis (pé-dik-a-la’ris), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 
1690), < L. pedicularis, sc. herba, lousewort, 
prop. adj., pertaining to lice: see pedicular.) 
A large genus of scrophulariaceous plants, of 
the tribe Euphrasiex, formerly made the type 
of a distinct order Pediculares (Jussieu, 1789), 
and characterized by the equal anther-cells and 


alternate or whorled leaves; lousewort. There 
are over 185 species, mostly montane, alpine, or arctic, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, and northern and central 
Asia, and(a very few)of the mountains of South Americaand 
India. They are perennial herbs, with the leaves pinnately 
or irregularly cut, developed chiefly at the base of the stem 
and becoming bract-like above. The flowers form a ter- 
minal spike, usually yellow or reddish, often one-sided 
and followed by compressed projecting curved and beaked 
capsules. P. Canadensis is the wood-betony or high heal- 
all, common in North American woodlands, with fine-cut 
fern-like leaves and curving yellow and red variegated 
flowers. P. Sceplrum-Carolinum is the King Charles's 
scepter, a tall wand-like Scandinavian species with abun- 
dant purple and gold flowers. Some species are cultivated, 
chiefly from seed, and are known collectively as lousewort. 
a name derived from the common British heath- and 
swamp-louseworts or red-rattles, long imagined to breed 
lice in sheep that feed on them — an idea apparently found- 
ed merely on their presence in poor soil. 
gaan a. and n. 
pediculatus, < pediculus, a pedicle: see pedicle, 
pedicule.} I, a. 1. Provided with a pedicel or 
pedicels; pedicellate; pedunculate.—2. Per- 
taining to the Pediculatt, or having their char- 
acters: as, a pediculate fish. 
II. ». A pediculate fish; any member of the 


Pediculati. 
[NL., pl. of 


pediculus! (pé-dik’i-lus), 1. 


Pediculus? (pé-dik’a-lus), n. 


pedicure (ped’i-kur), x. 


[< NL. pedieux (ped-ié’), ». pi. 


Pedifera (pé-dif’e-ri), . pl. 


sus, full of lice, < pediculus, alouse: see pedicu- 
lar.] Lousy; infested with lice; affected with 
phthiriasis. 

Like a lowsy pediculous vermin, thou'st but one suit to 
thy back. kker, mastix. (Davies.) 


Pediculous friars. Landor, Dialogues (King James I. 
[and Isaac Casaubon), 


[NL., < L. pedt- 
culus, a footstalk, pedicel: see pedicel.) In 


bot., same as pedicel. 
[NL. (Linneeus, 


1735), < L. pediculus, alouse.] 1. The leading 
genus of Pediculidz, hav- 
ing the thorax distinct 
from and narrower than 
the abdomen, and the 
head conical and contract- 
ed at the base. The head- 
louse and body-louse of man, ~ 
P. capitis and P. vestimenti, are 
examples. The latter is often 
found in the seams of dirty 
clothing, and is commonly call- 
ed gray . The crab-louse is 
now placed in a different genus, 
hthirt: 


P us. 
2. [l.c.3 pl. pediculi (-li).] 
louse. 


In pruritus due to pedicult the 
drug excels all others. 
Medical News, LIT. 520. OY us 
ead-louse (Pediculus 
Pediculus inguinalis, or capites), magnified. 
diculus pubis. See P. reas. 


[< L. pes (ped-), = E. 


foot, + cura, cure.] 1, The cure or care of 
the feet. Compare manicure.—2. One whose 
business is the surgical care of the feet. 


Orthopedists, dentists, pedicures, trained nurses and 
are Science, XIV. 308. 


veterin. 

[F., < L. pes (ped-) 
= E. foot.) The solleret of the elaborate 
armor worn in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


turies. 

[NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1849), neut. pl. of pedifer: see pediferous.] A 
primary group of mollusks, constituted for the 
Gasteropoda and Conchifera: contrasted with 
the Apoda, which comprised the Pteropoda, Ce- 


ediculatus: see pediculate.] A group of teleost phalopoda, and Brachiopoda. [Not now used.) 


hes, characterized by the elongated basis of Pediferia {ped tone) n. pl. 


the pectoral fins simulating an arm or peduncle, 
to which various limits and values have been as- 
signed. (a)A family containing the Batrachid# as well 
as true Pediculati (= 6, c,d). (0) A family containing all 
the representatives of the restricted group. (c) A sub- 
order referred to the order cir tany ead de or Teleo- 
cephalt. (d) an Oe divided into the families Lophiida, 
e 


A 
ray dehy in the sense (b) by European ichthyologists, and 
in the sense (d) by all recent American ichthyologists. 


ness; 
ed‘i-kil), nm. [« NL. pediculus: see 
pedicle.) In zool. and anat., a pedicel, pedicle, 
or peduncle. 
culi, x. Plural of pediculus?, 2. 

ediculids (ped-i-ki’li-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Pediculus + -idz.] The principal fam- 
ily of the hemipterous suborder Parasitica. 

ese lice are small wingless insects which live on the 
skin of mammals and suck their blood. The mouth is fur- 
nished with a fleshy unjointed proboscis which can be pro- 
truded and withdrawn. Within this are two protrusible 
knife-like stylets, and at its base, when extended, is a cir- 
clet of recurved hooks. The eyes are small, simple, and 
two in number, the antennz are five-jointed, and the legs 
are fitted for clinging andclimbing. The principal genera 
are Pediculus, Phthiriua, and Hematopinus. 
D (NL., neut. 
pl. of pediculinus : see pediculine.] 1. Same as 

ediculidew.—2. Lice proper, as a suborder or 
other superfamily group of degraded parasitic 
hemipterous insects, apterous and ametabolous, 
with small indistinctly segmented thorax, en- 
larged abdomen, and mandibulate mouth. See 
Anoplura, Mallophaga, and lousel. 


pediferous (pé-dif’e-rus), a. 


pediform (ped‘i-férm), a. 


: (NL., < L. pes 
( ped-), = E. foot, + ferre = E. bear1.] A fam- 
ily of bivalves, embracing all the fresh-water 
forms. 
(< NL. poate’ < 

L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + ferre = E. bearl.] 
Footed; having feet or foot-like parts; pedige- 
rous. 

[< L. pes (ped-), = 
E. foot, + forma, form.] Having the torn ofa 
foot; resembling a foot; foot-shaped ; foot-like. 
Westwood.—Pediform palpus. Same as pedipalp. 


pedigerous (pea ems), a, [< L. pes (ped-), 


= E. foot, + gerere, bear.] Bearing feet or legs; 
pediferous: especially noting those segments 
of articulated animals which bear legs or feet. 
See cut under dpus. 
igree (ped’i-gré), ». [Early mod. E. also 
pedigre, pedegree, pedigrew, petigree, Rottiare, 
pettigrew, petygrewe, pettegrye, < ME. pede- 
ru, pedegrw, pedygru, pedegrewe, petygrwe, in 
ompt. Parv. (A. D. 1440), also in documents 
a few years ee ee petygreu, peedi- 
gree,and in ML. pedicru, pe de gre, pedigree— 
the orig. type indicated by these forms being 
pedegru, or *pedegrue, or as three words *pe de 
grue, obviously of OF. origin. The only OF. 
term answering to this form is pied de grue, 
erane’s foot: pied, piet, pie, nom. also per, <L. 
pes ( ped-), foot; de, < L. de, of; grue, < L. grus 
crane: see foot (and pedal, etc.), de?, Grus, an 
cranel, No record of the use of OF. pied de 
grue in the sense of ‘pedigree,’ or in any relation 
thereto, has been found; if so used (and no other 
explanation of the ME. forms seems possible), 
it must have been a fanciful application, in 
restricted AF. use, perhaps in allusion to the 
prance lines of a pedigree as drawn out on 
paper (cf. crow’s-foot, a page to the lines of 
age about the eyes). e crane was at the 
time in question very common in England and 


pedigree 
France, and it figures in many similes, proverbs, 
and allusions. The term appears to be extant 
in the surname Pettigrew, Petlyares (from the 
early mod. E. | etic dale ME. petygru, etc.). For 
the form, and the use as a surname, ef. the 
modern surname Pettifer, Petifer, < ME. Pedi- 


Jer, Pedefer, < OF. pied de fer, ‘iron foot.’ Of pedimanous (pé-dim’a-nus), a. 


the various other oan ions of pedigree, as 
OF. par degréz (Minsheu), ‘by degrees,’ ‘‘pere 
degréz, i.e. descensus seu parentela maiorum” 
(Minsheu), lit. ‘father-degrees,’ ‘‘petit degree” 
(actually so spelled in one instance in Stani- 
hurst), or other suggestions involving petty or 
degree, none is tenable. The mod. F. pédigree 
is from E.] Line of ancestors; descent; line- 
age; genealogy; list of ancestors; genealogi- 
cal tree. 

This lambe was Cryste whiche lynally doune came 

Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe 

Frome the patryarke Abrahame. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fuarnivall), p. 15. 


Whereas hee 
From Iohn of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being put fourth of that Heroick Line. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., fi. 5 (folio 1628). 
O! tell me, tell me, Tam-a-Line, 
QO! tell, an’ tell me true; 
Tell me pedi nicht, an’ al nae lee, 
Wha: ee are yOu 
‘Tam-a-Line (Child’s Ballads, I. 261). 
Tho’ not inspir’d, Oh! may I never be 
Forgetful of my Pedigree, or thee. 
Prior, The Mice. 
The documents. . 


. contained a full pedigree of the 
Spanish dynasties. 


Stubbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 126. 
The ‘‘Stud-Book” . . . contains the names and in most 


cases the igreea, obscure though they may of a very 
large number of horses and mares of note from the earliest 
accounts. Encye. Brit., X11. 183. 


= Pedigree, Genealogy, Lineage. Pedigree may be 
used with reference either to a person orto an animal, as 
the ’ of a horse; the others only to a person or 
family. In some cases it extends to geologic time: as, the 
pedigree of Cenozoic horses. Genealogy is the series of 
, ybelpiege coming down from the first known ancestor. 
ineage views the person as coming in a line of descent, 
generally honorable, which, however, need not be traced, 
as in a genealogy or pedigree. Pedigree and lineage are 
generally much narrower words than , the last 
usually covering some personal history and including de- 
tails of various matters of interest to the persons or fam- 
ilies concerned. __ 
eed (ped’i-gréd),a. [< pedigree + -ed?.] 
Having a distinguished pedigree. [Rare.] 
Most of the other maternal ancestors of the Chancellor 
had belonged to the poor but pedigreed gentry of Branden- 
burg. , Bismarck, I. 11. 
Pedilanthus (ped-i-lan’thus), n. (NL. (Neck- 
er, 1790), so called with ref. to the oblique 
slipper-like involucre; < Gr. réd:Aov, sandal (see 
Pedilus), + dvOoc, flower.] A genus of shrubs 
of the apetalous order Euphorbiacee and the 
tribe Euphorbiex, known by the irregular mi- 
nutely toothed oblique or urn-shaped involucre. 
There are about 15 species, all American, from Mexico 
and the West Indies to northern Brazil. They bear fleshy 
branches, with an acrid milky juice, alternate stem-leaves 
and opposite fioral leaves, and flowers surrounded by 
greenish or colored involucres, arranged in terminal or 
axillary cymes. Several species are cultivated as ever- 
n shrubs in greenhouses, and from the shape of the 
volucre are known as alipper-plants. P. tith ides, 
of the West Indies and South America, known as jew- 
bush, is used in medicine as an emetic. 


pedilavium (ped-i-la’vi-um), n. [ML., < L. pes 
(ped-), =E. foot, + lavare, wash.] The ceremo- 
nial washing of feet. 
Pedilidz (pé-dil’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pedilus + 
-idz.] <A family of heteromerous Coleoptera, 
typified by the genus Pedilus, now merged in 
the Anthicide. 
Pedilus (ped’i-lus), . [NL. (Fischer, 1822), < 
Gr. wédcAov, a sandal, cf. véd7, fetter, anklet, 
< mobc (mod-), tila (*red-) = E. foot.) The 
my genus of Pedilide. Also ealled Cor- 

ra. 

luvium (ped-i-li’vi-um), n.; pl. pediluvia 


(-4). ([NL.: see pediluvy.] The bathing of 
the feet; also, a bath for the feet. Sydney 
Smith. 


pediluvyt (ped‘i-la-vi), . [= F. pédiluve = Sp. 
Pg. Thy ped luvio, < L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + 
luere, wash, bathe.] Same as pediluvium. 

Pedimana (pé-dim“a-nii), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of pedimanus, foot-handed: see pedimane.] 1. 
Foot-handed mammals—that is, the lemurs: a 


pedimane (ped’i-man), a. and n. 


pediment (ped ’i-ment), n. 


pedimented (ped ’i-men- 
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(= F. pédi- 

mane, < NL. pedimanus, < L. pes (ped-), = E. 

gout + manus, hand: see main3.] JI, a. Foot- 
anded; dimanous. 

II. ». A pedimanous quadruped, as an opos- 


sum or a lemur. 
[< NL. pedi- 
manus, foot-handed: see pedimane. | ae 
all four feet like hands; quadrumanous as we 
as quadrupedal: an epithet applied specifical- 
ly to the ewe and lemurs, referring espe- 
ome to the hand-like character of the hind 
eet. 
[Appar. an error 
for *pedament, lit. a prop or support (orig. for 
statuary f) (cf. OF. pedament, a pedicel), <¢ L. 
Bestia tum (also pedamen), a prop for a vine, 
pedare, furnish with feet, prop up (as a vine), 
< pes ( ped-) = E. foot: see ‘Pot. Cf. pedate.) 1. 
In arch., a low triangular part resembling a 
ne crowning the fronts of buildings in the 
reek styles, especially over porticos. It is sur- 
rounded by a cornice, and its flat recessed field or tym- 
penn is often ornamented with sculptures in relief or in 
eround. Among such sculptures are found the finest 


remains of Greek art — the pediment-figures of the Par- 
thenon, by Phidias. In the debased Roman and Renais- 


Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
(Curtius-Grittner restoration.) 


sance styles the same name is given to gables similarly 
placed, even though not triangular in form, but semicir- 
cular, elliptical, or interrupted, and also to small finish- 
ing members of any of these shapes over doors or win- 
dows. In the architecture of the middle ages small gables 
and triangular decorations over openings, niches, etc., are 
often called pediments. These generally have the angle 
at the apex much more acute than the co nding 
ble or gablet in Roman architecture, which, on its part 
s markedly higher in proportion, or less obtuse-angled 
at the summit, than Hellenic iments. See also cuts 
under acroterium, octastyle, and pedimented. 
Some of the entrances are adorned with pediments and 
entablatures cut out of the rock. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. £ 48. 


Pediments or caps over windows . . . suggest a means 
of protecting an opening from the wet. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 83. 

Hence—32. In decorative art, any member of sim- 

ilar outline, forming a triangular or segmental 

ornament rising above a horizontal band, as in 

ironwork; such a member above the opening 

of a screen or the like: it may be entirely open 
and consist of light scrollwork only. 

ental (ped-i-men’tal), a. [« p&timent + 

-al.] 1. Relating to or of the nature of a pedi- 


ment; found on a pediment; designed to be pedipalpate (ped-i-pal’pat), a. 


used in a pediment. 


Intermixed with these architectural remains were the 
sculptures of the temple, those very pedimental sculptures 
and metopes of which Pausanias has given us a brief but 
infinitely precious nash aris 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p. $35. 


On the theory of a pedimental composition (for the Niobe 
group], the prostrate son would occupy one angle, and 
would presuppose a cpt 
daughter in the opposite angle. 
A. S. Murray, Greek rete Sei 

[ 


2. Having the form of a 


ediment. Thus, the head- 

ress worn by women in the six- 
teenth century, in which a ker- 
chief or band is folded over the 
forehead, making an angle pro- 
jecting upward, is commonly 
called by writers on costume the 
pedimental head-dress. 


Pedimenta!l Head-dress. 
(From a brass of 1551.) 


ted), a. [< pediment + 
-ed2,| Provided with a pediment; constructed 
in the form of a pediment.— Pedimented fable, 
a gable across the foot of which is carried a molding or 
cornice, completing the triangle, and presenting more or 
less analogy in form with a classical pediment. See cut 
in next column. 


synonym of Prosimize, Lemuroidea, and Strep- eter (pé-dim’e-tér), n. [< L. pes (ped-), 
sirrhina. Also Pedimani. Vicq-d’ Azyr, 1792.— = E. foot, + Gr. pérpov, measure.] Same as 
2. A group of marsupial or didelphian mam- podometer. 

mals, the erican opossums: so called from pedimetric (ped-i-met’rik),a. [< pedimetr-y + 
the hand-like structure and function of both -ic.] Pertaining to pedimetry. 

hind and fore feet. It has lately been adopted pedimetry (pe aim ee) n. [<L. pes (ped-), 
as one of eight “orders” of marsupial mam- = E. foot, + Gr. -perpia, ¢ » Measure. } 


mals. 


Measurement by paces. 


pediocle (ped’i-d-kl), n. 


pedipalp (ped’i-palp), n. and a. 


Pedimented Gable.— Part of west front of Church of Notre Dame la 
Grande, Poitiers, France. 


(< L. pes (ped-), = E. 
oot, + oculus, eye.) A stalk-eyed crustacean. 
edicecetes (ped-i-6’se-téz), n. (NL. (Coues, 

1872), emended from Pediocetes (S. F. Baird, 

1858), < Gr. rediov, a pens + oixérnc, a dweller, 

inmate, < otxeiv, dwell.) A genus of Tetraonidz; 

the pintail or sharp-tailed 


ouse. P. phasianeilus 
is the sharp-tailed grouse of 


ish America. The com- 


Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pedtacetes ghastanelius). 


mon bird in the northwestern United States, as North and 
South Dakota, Montana, etc., where it ia called prairie- 
hen or pratrie-chicken, ia a variety of the more northern 
form known as P. columbianua. 


palpus, < Li. pes (ped-), = E. foot, + NL. palpus, 
afeeler, palp.) I, ». 1. A maxillipalp, or max- 


illary palpus; the palp of anarachnidan. A pair 
of pedipalps is a characteristic feature of most arachni- 
dans. They are borne on the head, in front of the usual 
four pairs of ambulatory legs. In scorpions and their al- 
lies, and also in the false scorpions, the pedipalps usually 
attaln great size, and may be chelate or end in a pincer, 
like the large claw of a lobster. They are efficient tactile 
and prehensile organs. See cuts under Araneida, Pedi- 
pr 


, Phrynide, and scorpion, 
A pedipalpate arachnidan.— Inflated pedi- 
palp. See tnjlated. 
i. a. Of or pertaining to a pedipalpus; re- 


sembling a pedipalp. Also pedipalpal. Huzley. 
[< pedipalp + 


-ate!.) Provided with pedipalps, or maxillary 
palpi; of or pertaining to the Pedipalpi. 
pedipal j1,”. Plural of pedipalpus. 

edipa. pi? (ped-i-pal’ pi), n. pl. [NL. (La- 


treille, 1806), < L. 
pes (ped-), = E. 
foot, + NL. pages, 
a feeler,  palp.] 
A suborder of the 
arachnidan order 
Arthrogastra, con- 
taining the families 
Phrynidz and The- 
lyphonidz, common- 
ly known as whip- 


8cO ns. They have 
eight ocelli, two median 
and three on each side. 
The short cheliceres are 
two-jointed, while the 
palp are large and long, 
ending in more or less 
pee formed pin- 
cers, e first pair of 
legs is longest, and the 
tarsus is broken into a 
long series of joints. In 
a former system, when 
the Pedipalpt also in- 
cluded the true scor- 
pions, the term was sy- 
nonymous with Polyme- 
rosomata and coexten- 
sive with Arthrogastra. 
The group is now rated 
“i an arcer of Electors ga a into 2 aed OF a 
ypygt an ropygt, respectively exemp 8 
above-named families. See also cut at Phrynidz. 


Whip-scorpion (Tkelyphonus pt 
gan (eas), a member of the Pedipalpe. 
(About half natural size.) 


pedipalpous 


pedipalpous (ped-i-pal’pus), a. [< pedipalp + 

-ous.| Having large pedipalps; pertaining to 
the Pedipalpi, or having their characters; poly- 
merosomatous or arthrogastric, as an arach- 
odipal d l’pus) 1 dipal 

pedi us (ped-i-pal’pus), n.; pl. pedipalpt 
(- iy ONL. oe pedipalp.| <A pedipalp. 

eme (ped’i-rém),”. [< L. pes ( Ved). = E. 

foot, + remus, an oar: see oarl.] <A crusta- 
cean whose feet serve for oars. Compare cope- 
pod. [Rare.] 

Pediremi (ped-i-ré’mi), ». pl. [NL. (Amyot 
and Serville, 1843), < L. pes (ped-), = E. foot, 
+ remus, an oar. Cf. pedireme.] A superfam- 
ily of water-bugs, or Hydrocorisz, containing 
those with true swimming-feet, as the Coriside 
and Notonectide. 

pedissequantt, x. [Prop. Bacto id <L. Te 
disequus, pedisecus, improp. pedissequus, fol- 
lowing on foot, < L. pes (ped-), = KE. foot, + 
sequi, ppr. sequen(t-)s, follow: see sequent.) 
A follower. 

Vet still he striveth untill, wearied and breathlesse, he be 
forced to offer up his blood and flesh to the rage of al the 


see Abcsit inca ants of the hunting goddesse Diana. 
Topsell, Four-Footed Beasts (1607), p.1836. (Halliwell.) 


pedlar, pedlarism, etc. See peddler, ete. 
pedier, pedlerism, ete. See peddler, ete. 
pedmelon (ped’mel-on), . <A variant of pade- 
melon. 
pedobaptism,  pedobaptiem (p6-d6-bap’tizm), 
n. [= It. pedobattesimo; < Gr. matic (matd-), a 
child, + Barriopudc, baptism: see baptism.] The 
baptism of infants. 
The Anabaptists laugh at pedo-bapli. 
ates d Jer. Taylor. Wor 8 (ed. 1835), II. 299. 
pedobaptist, pedobaptist (pé-d6-bap’tist), n. 
[< Gr. mai¢ (nasd-), a child, + Barrioriec, a bap- 
tist: see baptist.] An advocate of the baptism 
oa pease P Pere 
ogene peedogenesis (pé-d6-jen’e-sis), n. 
NL., <¢ Gr. raic (wacd-), child, + ae gener- 
ation: see genesis.) Larval generation; repro- 
duction by larve; a kind of heterogamy which 
resembles alternate generation, and is regard- 
ed as a case of precocious development of the 
egg in parthenogenesis. It has been shown to 
occur in the larve of certain gall-flies, Ceci- 
domyia, ete. 
The morphologically undeveloped larva has ulired 
the power of reproducing itself by means of its rudimen- 


tary ovary—a phenomenon which. . . has been desig- 
nated Pedogenesis. Claus, Zodlogy (trans.), I. 128. 


ogenetic, pedogenetic (pé’d6-jé-net’ ik), a. 
ages abopt after Fenetion | Of or pertaining 
to, or reproduced by, pedogenesis. 
omancy (ped’6-man-si),n. [< L. pes (ped-) 
= KE. foot, + Gr. pavreia, divination, prophecy. 
Divination by examining the soles of the feet. 
pedometer ‘peo n. [< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, Gr. yétpov, &@ measure.} An in- 
strument by which paces are numbered as a 
person walks, and the distance traveled is thus 
approximately recorded. Such instruments usually 


ster by means of an index on a dial-plate, and are 
carried in the pocket like a watch, which they resemble 
in shape and size. 
pedometric (ped-6-met’rik), a. [< pedometer 
+ -ic.) Pertaining to or measured by a pe- 
dometer. 
pedometrical (ped-6-met’ri-kal), a. [< pedo- 
metric + -al.] Same as pedometric. 
pedomotive (ped-6-m0’tiv), a. [(< L. pes (ped-), 
= E. foot, + . motivus, motive: see motive. ] 
Moved, driven, or worked by the foot or the feet 
acting on pedals, treadles, or the like; operated 
by action of the feet, as a velocipede, ete. 
A novel and important improvement in treadles for bi- 
cycles and other pedomottve carriages. 
Sci. Amer., N. &, LIV. 106. 


pedomotor (ped-6-m0’tor), ». [« L. pes (ped-), 
= EK. foot, + motor, a mover: see motor | L. 
A means for the mechanical application of the 
foot asa eons power as the treadle of a sew- 
ing-machine or the pedal of a bicycle.—2, A 
bicycle, tricycle, or other similar vehicle.— 8. 
a a poe wd : ; 

pedonosology, pedonosology (pé’d6-n6-sol’6- 
ji), nm. [«< Gr. waig (ratd-), cM, + E. nosology. 

seas ae ‘( oe ac of children. 

opleural (ped-0-pl6’ral),a. [< L. pes ( ped- 

= E. poet + Gr. mievpd, side.] Camas eee 


pedal. 
Pedota (p6-d6’tii), n. pl. [NL., ¢ L. pes (ped-) 
E. foot.} One of the major groups of placen- 
tal mammals, including those which have feet, 
as distinguished from 4poda. 
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pedotrophic, pedotrophic (pé6-d6-trof’ik), a. 
[< pedotroph-y + -ic.]__Of or pertaining to the 
rearing of children. [Rare.] 

He grew more daring, and actually broached the idea 
of Pz hic Partnership, the term by which the new 
Socialism designated a particular and relatively perma- 
nent variety of sexual attachment. 

Harper's Mag., UXX1X. 102. 

pedotrophist, pedotrophist (pé-dot’rd-fist), n. 
i pedotroph-y + -ist.] One who practises pe- 

otrophy. [Rare.] 

They could, with the most generous intentions, pro- 
nounce the plaintiff a properly qualified pxedotrophist. 

arper's Mag., LXXAIX. 108. 

pedotrophy, pedotrophy (pé-dot’ro-fi), n. 
F, pédotrophie, « NL. pedotrophia, < Gr. ra: 
tpodia, rearing of children, < acdorpdgoc, rearing 
children, < maic¢ (xad-), child, + rpépecv, nour- 
ish.] That branch of hygiene which is con- 
cerned with the rearing of infants and chil- 
dren. lade 

pedregal (ped’re-gal), n. ([Sp., < piedra, a 
stone: see pier.} A rough and rocky district, 
especially in a volcanic region. 

A great chain of be stretching from northwest to 
southeast, moving with the tides, had compressed the sur- 
face-floes ; and, rearing them up on their edges, produced 


an area more like the volcanic pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico than anything else I can compare it to. 


Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., I. 197. 
pedro (pé’dro), ». [< Sp. Pedro, <« LL. Petrus, 
< Gr. Ilérpog, Pete tn the game of sancho- 
edro, the five of ir te 
edro Ximenes (pé’dro zim’e-néz). Wine 
made from the grape of the same name in 
Spain, the most celebrated being that produced 
in Andalusia. Compare peter-see-me. 
pedum (pé’dum 2.5 pl. peda (~d#). 
dum, a shepherd’s crook, ¢ pes ( ped-) 
A pastoral crook or hook. 
Head of Pan ae with pedum at shoulder. 
BV. Historia Numorum, p. 208. 
peduncle (pé-dung’kl), ». [= F. pédoncule, < 
LL. pedunculus, also L. peduculus, equiv. to pedi- 
culus, & little foot, dim. of pes ( ped-) = E. foot.) 
1. In bot., a general flower-stalk supporting 
either a cluster or a solitary fiower: in the lat- 


Peduncle. 
Flowering Branch of Periwinkle (Vinca minor), showing the 
one-flowered peduncles. 


ter case the cluster may be regarded as reduced 
toa single blossom. Gray. See also cut under 
pedicel.—2. In zool., a little foot or foot-like 
part; a pedicle or pedicel. Specifically—(a) The 
stalk of a barnacle. (0) A fleshy process of some brachio- 
pods. (ce) One of the crura of the brain. See pedunctlus. 
(d) In entom., a narrowed basal joint or part forming a 
stem on which the rest of the organ is supported: as, the 
peduncle of the abdomen. Also calied petiole. See cuts 
under Eurytoma and mud-dauber.— Anterior peduncle 
of the thalamus, a bundle of fibers coming from the 
frontal lobe through the anterior part of the internal 
capsule to the thalamus.— Inferior 
thalamus, a bundle of fibers coming from the temporal 
niet assing under the lenticular nucleus, possibly reén- 
orc 


peduncular (pé-dung’ ki-lir), a. 


ip tomer hrm ogo ar lel aust a. 
Pedunculati (pé-dung-ki-la’ti), n. pl. 


pedunculation (pé-dung-ki-la’shon), n. 


pedunculus (pé-dung’ki-lus), 2.; 


pee (ps), n. 


peel 
(Also called crura or processus ad medullam.)— Peduncles 
of the corpus callosum, two bands of white substance 
given off from the anterior end of the corpus callosum, 
which, diverging from each other, pass backward across 
the anterior orated space to the entrance of the fiasure 
of Sylvius.— Peduncles of the septum lucidum, the 
peduncles of the corpus callosum.— Posterior uncle 
of the thalamus, the bundle of fibers Desete ackward 
from the pulvinar to the occipital cortex, carrying nervous 
impulses of retinal origin. =8yn. 2. Pedicel, Pedicle, and 
Pedunele are used in zodlogy with little discrimination. 
Pedicle is the most comprehensive term; pedicel more 
frequently means a very sinall foot-like part, pedunele a 
large and generally soft or fleshy foot-like part; and each 

of these has some specific use. 
{< peduncle + 


peduncled (pé-dung’kld), a. 
-ed2,| Same as pedunculate. 

[< L. peduncu- 
lus, a little foot (see peduncle), + -ar3.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a peduncle; growing from a pe- 
duncle.—2. In entom., pertaining to the pe- 
duncle of the abdomen.—Peduncular arteries, 
small branches supplying the crura cerebri.— Pedun- 


cular lobe of the cerebellum, the flocculus.— Pe- 


duncular sulci, the oculomotor and lateral sulci of the 


crura cerebri, grooves where the substantia nigra comes to 
the surface, between the crustaand thetegmentum. The 
inner one is also called sulcus peduncult (or mesencephali) 
medialis; the lateral one, sulcus pedunculs (or meaen- 
cephali) lateralis. — Peduncular tract. Same as pyram. 
tidal tract (which see, under pyramidal). 
Pedunculata (pé-dung-ki-la’ti), n. pl. (NL., - 
neut. pl. of pedunculatus: see pedunculate.] 1. 
In Lamarck’s classification (1801-12), one of two 
orders of Cirripedia, distinguished from Sessilia; . 
the pedunculate as distinguished from the ses- 
sile cirripeds. They have six pairs of biramous 
feet, and are such as the Lepadide and Pollici- 
pedide.— 2+. An order of brachiopods, com- 
Praae all having shells attached by a peduncle 


Lingula, Terebratula, ete.): contrasted with the 
« L. pe- Sessilia (Orbicula, Crania, ete.). Latreille. 
= E. foot.] pedunculate (pé-dung’ku-lat), a. (< NL. pe- 


dunculatus, < L. pedunculus, a little foot: see pe- 
duncle. } 1. In ot., having a peduncle; grow- 
ing on a peduncle: as, a pedunculate flower.— 
2. Provided with a pedicel; pedicellate.— pe- 
dunculate abdomen, in enfom., an abdomen in which 
the first joint is slender and stem-like: opposed to sessile 
abdomen. See cuts under Ophion and mud-dauber.— Pe- 
dunculate body, in entom., a body in which the meso- 
thorax has a constricted ring in front, to which the pro- 
thorax is articulated, as in many beetles. 

[< pe- 


Same as pedunculate. 


(NL., 
pl. of pedunculatus: see pedunculate.) The Pe- 
diculati as a family of acanthopterygians, de- 
fined by Cuvier as fishes with wrists to the 
pectoral fins. 


dunculate + 


[< pe- 
dunculate + -ton.] The development of a pe- 
duncle; the state of being pedunculated. 

ep peduncult 
(-li). [L.: see peduncle.) A peduncle or pedicel; 
a stalk, stem, or other foot-like support or basis 


of a part.— Pedunculus cerebelli medius, pedunca- 
lus cerebelli inferior, pedunculus cere su r, 
respectively the middle, lower, and upper cerebe Re 
duncles.— Pedunculus cerebri, a crus cerebri, one of the 
legs of the brain.— Pedunculus co the peduncle of 
the pineal gar & the habenula.— Pedunculus medulise 
oblongate, the restiform body.— Pedunculus olive, 
the white fibers which pass out of the hilum of the inferior 
olivary nucleus.— Pedunculus onis, the root of the 
lung.— Pedunculus substantis nigrs, the layer of fine 
fibers lying next to the substantia nigra on its ventral sur- 
face, and believed to originate in the cells of that forma- 
tion: it passes downw to become lost in the pons, 


Cf. peal.] The point of the arm 
vt ey oe intended to penetrate the ground ; 
the bill. 


uncle of the peeblet, ». An obsolete form of pebble. 
peecet, ». An obsolete 


by fibers from the globus pallidus, and terminating peek! (pek), n. An obsolete or nautical spell- 


elling of piece. 


in the thalamus.— uncleofthethalamus, ing of peak 
that of the inferior uncle which terminates in peek? (pék), v. #. [Early mod. E. also peak, 


Cc, 


with the other chief divisions of the brain. They are dis- 
tinguished by their position as the superior, middle, and 
inferior peduncles or crura. The superior pair emerge 
from the mesial part of the medullary substance of the 
hemispheres, and run forward and upward to reach the 
nuclei tegmenti of the opposite sides, after decussation 
under the formatio reticularis. (Also called crura ad cor- 
pora quadrigemina, crura ad cerebrum, procesaus cerebellt 
ad cerebrum, ess € cerebello ad testes, brachia conjune- 
tira, and brachia conjunctoria.) The middle pair form the 
ventral tranaverse fibers of the pons, emerging from the lat- 
eral part of the white substance of the hemispheres. (Also 
called crura or processus ad pontem.) The inferior pair are 
the restiform ies of the oblongata, which enter the 
hemispheres between the middle and superior peduncles. 


pec 
peek-a-boo (pék’a-bi), n. 
peekee, piki (pa’ks), n. 


peke; < ME. *peken, piken, peep; appar. ult. a 
var. of peep2.)] To peep; look pryingly. 
(Cr. peck!, woodpecker.) A wood- 

ng. |] — Green peek, the wood- 
Gecinus viridis’ } eee 

Same as bo-peep. 
[Amer. Ind.] Cakes 
very thin, and baked on hot 
among the Indians of the southwestern 
States. 


of Indian meal 
stones 
Un ited 


peel! (pél), v. [«< ME. *pelen, < OF. peler, pel- 


ler, F. peler = Pr. pelar, pellar = Sp. pelar = 
Pg. pellar = It. pelare, strip (of skin, bark), 

are, ¢ OF. pel, < L. pellis, skin: see pell}, 
The word was formerly also written pill, by 
confusion with pill, plunder, which was in 
turn Srnec ee peel; while the OF. 
peler, strip of skin or bark, is confused with 
peler, strip of hair, ¢ L. pilare, strip of hair: 


peel 
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see pl pill2.] JI, trans. 1. To strip the skin, peel5 (pél), ». i. To be equal or have the same 
bark, 


or rind from; strip by drawing or tearin 


score ina game. ([Scotch.] 


off the skin; flay; decorticate; bark: as, to peel Peel Act. Same as Bank-charter Act (which see, 


a tree; to peel an orange. When, as in the case of 
an apple, the skin or rind cannot be torn off, but is re- 
moved with a cutting instrument, the word pare is com- 
monly used. 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands. 
Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 85. 
2. To strip off; remove by stripping. 
Ay me! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 
His leaves will wither and his sap decay. 
Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1167. 
See pare!, v. t. 


=§ 
1. intrans. 1. To lose the skin or rind; be 
separated or come off in thin flakes or pellicles: 


as, the orange peels easily; the bark peels off. 
vine At o undress. (Slang. ] 
peel! (pél), x. 


rind of anything: as, the peel of an orange. 


On twigs of hawthorn he regal'd, 
On pippins’ russet peel. 


Cowper, Epitaph on a Hare. 
as by Rind, etc. See skin. 
peel? (pél),v.t. [< ME. peelen, pelen,< OF. peler, 
piler, plunder: see pill!.] To plunder; devas- 
tate; spoil. Isa. xviii. 2. 
Thy contre shalt se put in exile all, 
Distroed, robbed, peled, and more wurse, 
By ille Sarisins; God gife thaim his curse! 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2169. 


Govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 
By lust and rapine. Milton, P. R., iv. 136. 


Whence, O thou orphan and defrauded? 
Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded? 

Emerson, Woodnotes, it. 
peel’ (pél), n. [Also pee ; early mod. E. also 
jele; < ME. peele, pele, < OF. pele, pesle, pale, 

. pelle = Sp. Pg. It. pala, < L. pala, a spade, 
shovel, a bakers’ peel, the shoulder-blade, the 
bezel of aring: see pale3.] 1, A kind of wood- 
en shovel with a broad blade and long handle, 
used by bakers to put bread into or take it out 
of the oven. In heraldry it is generally represented 


with one or more cakes of bread upon it, which are men- 
tioned in the blazon. 


The oven, the baven, the mawkin, the peel, 
The hearth and the range, the dog and the wheel. 
B. Jonson, Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 


The dough is quickly introduced on a peel or long 
wooden shovel. Encyc. Brit., III. 257. 
2. In printing, a wooden pole with a short cross- 
piece at one end, in the form of the letter T, 
used to convey printed sheets to and from the 
horizontal poles on which they are dried.—3. 
The wash or blade of an oar, as distinguished 
from the loom.—4. A mark resembling a 
skewer with a large ring (9 ), formerly used in 
England as a mark for cattle, a signature-mark 
for persons unable to write, or the like. 
peel4 (pél), m. [< ME. pele, ee ne ela), 

a var. of pile: see piles. The W. pill and Manx 

lley, a tower, a fortress, are appar. < E.] A 
ortified tower; a stronghold. The original peel 
a rs to have been a structure of earth combined with 
imber, strengthened by palisades ; but the later peel wasa 


small square tower, with turrets at the angles, and a door 
considerably raised from the ground. 


Peel-tower, Gilnockie, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 


where the cattle were nD was generally vaulted. Such 
strongholds are frequent on the Scottish borders, and 
served as dwelling-houses for the chiefs of the smaller 
septs, as well as for places of defense against sudden ma- 
rauding expeditions. The peel represented in the cut is 
said to have been the e of the famous Johnie Arm- 
strong. Imp. Dict. 
When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 
Right hastily they clam the : 

Jamte Telfer (Child’s Ballads, VI. 106). 

peel5 (pél), n. 


[Perhaps a var. of peer?.] An 
equal; a match: as, they were peels at twelve. 
classi i (Scotch. } 


peel-ax (pél’aks), x. 
peeled (péeld), p.a. [< peell + -ed?.] 1. Strip- 


peelednesst}, 7. 


peel-end (pél’end), x. 
[< peell, v.] The skin, bark, or machine, the part beyond the cutter. 


peeler! (pé’lér), 2. 


peeler? (pé’leér), n. 


peel-house (pél’hous), n. 
peeling (pé’ling), n. 


he lower part, peeling-ax (pé’ling-aks), n. 


peel-tower, 7. 
peen {pen), n. [Also pean, pe pein, piend ; ap- 


peen (pén), v. ¢. 


under bank2), 
Same as peeling-az. 


ped of the skin or outer rind: as, peeled potatoes 
or onions.—2. Barked; abraded: as, ‘‘every 
shoulder was pecled,” Ezek. xxix. 18.— 3}. Bald; 
shaven; bare. 


Peel'd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 30. 


Same as pilledness. 
Disease, scab, and peeldnesse. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, ITI. 143. (Davtes.) 
In a biscuit- or cracker- 


[< pecll + -erl.] 1. One 
who peels, strips, or flays.—2. A crab or lob- 
ster in the act of casting its shell; a shedder.— 
3. A stout iron bar of considerable length, hay- 
ing one end flattened into a broader surface, 
somewhat after the manner of a slice-bar, and 
the other end formed into a loop or handle, 
used by a workman called a ‘‘ baller” in placing 
charges of piles, billets, blooms, ingots, etc., of 
iron or steel in a reheating-furnace preparatory 
tohammering. (Local, Eng.]—4. A ‘‘ripper”; 
a very energetic person. [New Eng.] 

Miss A tale reputation in the region was perfect] 
establishe She was spoken of with applause under suc 


titles as ‘‘a staver,” “a pealer,” ‘a roarer to work. 
; H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 117. 


Knight. 


peeler?} (pé’lér), n. [< peel2, = pill], +-er1.] A 


plunderer; a pillager. 

Yet oats with her sucking a peeler is found, 

Both ill to the master and worse to some ground. 

Tusser, January's Husbandry, p. 51. 

[< Peel (see def.) + -erl.] 
A policeman: so called from the English states- 
man Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), who while 
secretary for Ireland (1812-18) established a 
regular force of Irish police, and while home 
secretary (1828-30) improved the police system 
of London. (Colloq. or slang. ] 


He's gone fora peeler and a search-warrant to break open 
the door. Kingaley, Alton Locke, xxxv. 


The hatred of a costermonger to a peeler is intense, and 
with their opinion of the police all the more ignorant unite 
that of the governing power. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 22. 
Same as peel‘. 
[Verbal n. of peell, v.] 1. 
The act of stripping off the skin, rind, or bark 
of a thing; the stripping off of an outer cov- 
ering or rind.— 2. hat which is stripped off; 
rind, peel, or skin stripped from the object 
which it covered or to which it belonged: as, 
potato-peelings.—3. In printing, the art or act 
of removing from an impression-surface one or 
more layers of a paper overlay, to make a light- 


er impression. - 
A double-bitted 
ax used for barking trees. E. H. Knight. Also 


peel-ax. 


peeling-iron (pé‘ling-i’érn),n. Ashovel-shaped 


thrusting instrument for prying up the bark and 
stripping it from trees. 


Peelite (pé’lit), n. [< Peel (see def.) + -ite2.] In 


British politics, one of a political party existing 
after the repeal of the corn-lawsin 1846. Originally 
oo large part) Tories, but free-traders and adherents of Sir 

obert Peel, they formed for several years a group inter- 
mediate between the Protectionist Tories and the Liberals. 
Several of them took office in the Aberdeen administration 
(1852-5), and, as W. E. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, and 
others, eventually joined the Liberal party. 


Same as peel4, 


par. ¢G. pinne, the peen of a hammer: see pin! 
and pane3’.) That end of a hammer-head or 


a cana 


Hammer-peens. 
a, narrow peen for riveting ; 5, broad peen for machinists; ¢, cruss- 
n for coopers; @, cone peen for chasing; ¢, ball peen, upsetting 
ammer for engravers. 


similar tool which terminates in an edge, or in 
a sharp, rounded, cone-shaped, hemispherical, 
or otherwise specially modified point, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary flat face. See 
also cuts under hammer. 

[< peen, n.] To treat by 
striking regularly all over with the peen of a 
hammer. 


peen-hammer (pén’ham‘ér), n. 


peep! (pép), n. 


peep? (pép), x. 


peep 


Piston rings may be made of a larger diameter by pening 
the ring all round on the inside. 
J. Rose, Pract. Machinist, p. 2838. 


peenge (pénj), v. «.; pret. and pp. peenged, ppr. 


peenging. (Origin obscure. ] o complain; 


whine. ([Scotch.] 


That useless peenging thin 
gowan. 


o’ a lassie there at Ellan- 
Guy Mannering, xxxix.- 


f A hammer 

with a cutting or chisel edge. Specifically—(a) A 

hammer used for straightening and ing the buckles 

out of sheets or plates of fron. (6) A stone-masons’ heavy 

hammer with two opposite cutting edges. See cut under 
mer. 


ham: 
ep! (pép), v. 4. [Also pip, pipe (see pipe}), < 
peep P); y pip, pipe fe 


*pepen, pipen,< OF . pipier, pepier, F. pépter 
= Sp. pipiar = Olt. *pipiare = D. piepen = 
MLG. pipen, LG. piepen = G. piepen, piepsen 
= Dan. pippe,< L. pipiare, pipare, pipire, also 
pipilare (> It. pipilare) = Gr. mimmicew, peep, 
chirp, as a bird; an imitative word, and as such 
more or less varied in form: see pipel. Cf. 
peep?.) 1. To chirp, cheep, or pipe; utter a 
shrill thin sound, as a young chick. 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the peo- 
ple; and as one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gath- 
ered all the earth; and there was none that moved the 
wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. Isa. x. 14. 


Hee procuring such peace in the East (saith Vopiscus) 
that a rebellious Mouse was not heard to s 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 357. 
2. To speak in a piping or chirping tone. 


And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto them that 
have familiar spirita, and unto wizards that , and that 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? 

Isa. vill. 19. 


She muttered and peeped, as the Bible says, like a wiz- 
ard. S. Judd, M: 


. argaret, i. 15. 
3. Tospeak. ([Slang.] 
[= G. piep, pip = Dan. pip, 
peep; from the verb.] 1. The cry of a young 
chick or other little bird. 


I heard the peep of the young when I could not see the 
parent bird. Thoreau, Walden, p. 245. 


2. Asandpiper; asandpeep. Several small United 
States species are commonly so called from their cry, as 
the least and semipalmated sandpipers, Actodromas minu- 
titla and Ereunetes pusillus. 


peep? (pép), ». [Prob. a particular use of 


peep}, 
chirp, with ref. to a concealed fowler, whe 
‘peeping’ or chirping to beguile the birds, 
‘peeps’ or ee out e watch eee a ie 
piper, peep, la pipe du jour, the peep of day 
(fdas pi pe 1 Balsgrave). Less prob. there is 
ref. to the fancied ‘ peeping’ or peering out of 
a ‘peeping’ or chirping chick. See pipe?, v.] 
I, intrans. 1. To have the appearance of look- 
ing out or issuing from a narrow aperture or 
from a state of concealment; come partially 
into view; begin to appear. 

I can see his pride 


Peep through each part of him. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, i. 1. 69. 


Flowers, that were buds but yesterday, 
Peep from the ground where er I pass. 
Bryant, The New and the Old. 
2. To look (out or in) pryingly, slyly, or fur- 
tively, as through a crevice or small aperture; 
look narrowly, slyly, or pryingly ; take a sly or 
furtive look; peer; peek. 
A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus. xxi. 23. 
But Luther’s broom is left, and eyes 
Peep o'er their creeds to where it lies. 
Lowell, Villa Franca. 
A Tom (in allusion to the legend of Peepin 
Tom of ey an inquisitive person. iis 
I. trans. To let appear; show. [Rare.] 


There is not a dangerous action can out his head 
but I am thrust upon it. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 288. 


[< peep2, v.} 1. Asly or fur- 
tive look through or as if through a crevice; 
a hurried or partial view; a glimpse; hence, 
the first looking out of light from the eastern 
horizon. 

But up then spake a little page, 


Before the peep of dawn. 
Battle of Otterbourne (Child's Ballads, VII. 22). 


Fall on me like the silent dew, 

Or like those maiden show'rs 
Which by the of day doe strewe 
A baptime ore the flowers. 


Herrick, To Musique, to becalme his Fever. 


A door left ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, 
where the claw-footed chairs and dark mahogany tables 
shone like mirrors. Irving, Sleepy Hollow. 


We of the younger generation on the landing catch 
peeps of distinguished men, and bits of their table-talk. 
, Study Windows, p. 99. 
2. A crevice or aperture; a slit or opening af- 
fording only a narrow or limited view. 


peep 


At the sma’ peep of a window 

Belinkin crap in. 

Lambert Linkin (Child’s Ballads, III. 101). 
Specifically —3. The slit in the leaf of a rifle- 
sight.— 4. A pip. 

He's but one peep above a serving-man. 
Middleton, Chaste Maid, i. 2. 
Peep-nicking machine, 8 gun-tool used to nick or cut 
the peep in the leaf of a rifle-sight. 
peep-bo (pép’bo), 7. Same as bo-peep. 
peeper! (pé’pér), n. [< peep! + -er1.] 1. Some 
little creature which peeps, pipes, or chirps. 
(a) A newly hatched chick. (0b) The cricket-frog, Acris 
gryllus,a common species of tree-frog. (c) A young pigeon 
while its beak remains soft and unsuited for eating grain. 
2. Anegg-pie. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
peeper? (pe’pér),n. [< peep2+-erl.] 1. One 
who peeps; @ spying or inquisitive person. 
Peepers, intelligencers, eavesdroppers. Webster. 
2. The eye. ([Slang.] 


“T smell a spy,” replied the other, looking at Nigel. 
“‘Chalk him across the peepers with your cheery.” 
Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xvii. 


peep-eye (pép’i), nm. Same as bo-peep. 
The baby . . . made futile efforts to play peep-eye with 
anybody jovially disposed in the crowd. 
Harper's Mag., UX XVI. 79. 
peep-hole (pép’hél), ». A hole or crevice 
through which one may peep or look. 
And by the Peep-holes in his Crest 


Is it not virtually confest 
That there his Eyes took distant Aim? 


Prior, Alma, ii. 
peeping-hole (pé’ping-hol), m. Same as peep- 
hole. Sir R. LD’ Estrange. 
Peep-o’- 


y Boy Sa kt boi). One of a fac- 
tion in northern Ireland about 1784-95. They 
were Protestants, and opposed toa Roman Catholic faction 
called Defenders. They were so named from their visiting 
the houses of their antagonists at break of day in search of 
arms. 


peep-show (pép’sh6), m. A small show, con- 
sisting of pictures viewed through an orifice or 
hole fitted with a magnifying lens. 
A peepshow of Mazeppa and Paul Jones the pirate, de- 
scribing the pictures to the boys looking in at the little 


round windows. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 12. 


sight (pép’sit), 2. 

Y ernall ent through which the gunner sights, at- 

tached to the breech of a cannon or small arm. 
See cut under gun. 

The sights for match-rifles consist usually of wind-gauge 


foresight, and an elevating Vernier peep-sight affixed to 
the stock of the rifle. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 151. 


peepul (pe’pul), x. Same as pipul-tree. 
peepy (pée’pi), a. [< peep? + -y!.] Sleepy; 
drowsy. [Colloq.] 
peer! (pér), v. t. (< ME. piren, puren, < LG. 
piren, look closely, a later form (with loss of 
l after p, as in E. patl, patch, ete.) of pliren, 
peer, look narrowly, = Sw. plira = Dan. plire, 
blink: see blear!. With peer in this sense, from 
ME. piren, is confused peer, cae < ME. peren, 
< OF. perer (?), parer, pareir, <L. parere, appear 
(ME. also partly by apheresis from aperen, E. 
appear): see appear. Hence also, by variation, 
pryi.] 1. To look narrowly or sharply: com- 
monly implying searching or an effort to see: 
as, to peer into the darkness. 
Athulf was in the ture 
Abute for to pure 
After his comynge, 


3ef schup him wolde bringe. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1092. 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads. 
hak., M. of V., i. 1. 19. 


I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry. 
Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 
And I peer into the shadows, 
Till they seem to pass away. 
. , Bryant, A Lifetime. 
2. To appear; come in sight. 
When daffodils begin to peer, ... 
Why, then comes in the swect o’ the year. 
Shak., W. T., iv. 3. 1. 


See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was, 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2. 
3. To appear; seem. [Rare.] 
Tell me, if this wrinkling brow ... 
Peers like the front of Saturn. Keats, Hyperion, 1. 
peer? (pér), . [Early mod. E. also peare; «ME. 
peer, pere, per, OF. per, peer, later pair, F. pair, 
apeer; asadj., equal; <L. par, equal: see pair}, 
par.) 1, One of the same rank, qualities, en- 
dowments, character, or the like; an equal; a 
match. 
A cok hight Chauntecleer, 


In al the Jond of crowyng nas his peer, 
Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 30. 


A plate containing a 


erage (pér’a)), n. 
fi 1. The rank or dignity of a peer. » 


peerdom} (pér’dum), n. 


peeress (pér’es), n. 


peerie, 7. 
peerless (pér’les), a. 


peerlessly ber desl); adv. 
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I... found him, as I expected, not the peer of her he 
loved, except in love. 
Margaret Fuller, Woman in the 19th Cent., p. 213. 


2. A companion; a fellow; an associate. 
He all his peers in beauty did surpass. Spenser. 


80 I took a whim 
To stray away into these forests drear, 
Alone, without a peer. 
Keats, Endymion, tiv. 


8. A nobleman of an especial dignity. Spe- 
cifically —(a) In Great Britain and Ireland, a holder of 
the title of one of the five degrees of nobility —duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount, baron; also, one of the two Eng- 
lish archbishops, or one of those twenty-four bishops who 
are entitled to sit in the House of Lords. The former 
class are distinguished as lords temporal, the latter as 
lords spiritual. The House of Peers or House of Lords 
consists of —(1) all peers of the United Kingdom (corre- 
sponding to peers of England prior to 1707 and peers of 
Great Britain from 1707 to January lst, 1801) who are of 
full age; (2) the representative Scottish peers (see peer of 
Scotland), elected for each parliament; (3) the Irish rep- 
resentative peers (see peer of Ireland), elected for life; 
and (4) the lords spiritual. Many of the peers of Scotland 
and of Ireland, however, are also peers of England, Great 
Britain, or the United Kingdom, and sit in the House of 
Lords under the titles thus held. (8) In France, formerly 
a chief vassal, and later the lord of a certain territory ; 
during the period from 1814 to 1848, a member of the 
upper house of the legislative assembly.—House of 


peerlessness (pér’les-nes), 7. 


peery 


peewit 
The gentlewoman is a good, pretty, proud, hard-favour- 
ed thing, m not so leasly to bee doted upon, I must 
confesse. 8. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4 
The state of be- 
ing peerless, or of having no equal. 


peery! (pér’i), a. [< peer! + -y1.] 1. Peering; 


sharp-looking; expressive of curiosity or sus- 
picion; inquisitive; curious; prying. 

A queer, shambling, ill-made urchin, . . . with a car- 
roty pate in huge disorder, a freckled, sun-burnt visage, 
with a snub nose, a long chin, and two peery grey eyes 
which had a droll obliquity of vision. 

Scott, Kenilworth, ix. 


From her twisted mouth to her eyes so peery, 
Each queer feature asked a query; 
A look that said in a silent way, .. . 
‘I'd give my ears to know what zon say!” 
: Hood, Tale of a Trumpet. 
2+. Knowing; sly. (Old slang.] 

Are you peery, as the cant is? In short, do you know 
what I would be at now? Cibber, Refusal, ili. 
2(pér’i), .; pl. peeries (-iz). [Also peerie; 
origin obscure.] <A boys’ spinning-top, set in 
motion by the pulling of a string. 


Mony'’s the peery and tap I worked for him langsyne. 
Scott, Antiquary, xx. 


Peers, the upper house of the British Parliament, usually peest, 7. A Middle English form of peace. 


styled the House of Lords. See lord and parliament, 3.— peesash (pe’ sash), nN. 


Peer of Ireland, a member of the peerage of Ireland. 
Twenty-eight Irish peers are elected members of the 
House of Lords, and are called Jrish representative , 
Irish peers who do not have seats in the House of 


peeshoo (pé’shd), 2. 
rds Canada lynx, Lynx canadensis. 


.Ind.] The local name 
of a hot dry land-wind of southern India. 
(N. Amer. Ind. (f).] The 


may be elected members of the House of Commons for peesoreh (pé’sd-re), ». [Mahratta.] The East 


English or Scottish constituencies.— Peer of Scotlan 
a member of the peerage of Scotland. Sixteen Scottish 


peers are elected members of the House of Lords, and peetert, 7. 
No Scottish peer peeter-Mant, 7. An obsolete form of peterman. 


peetweet (pet’wét), n. [Imitative. 


are called Scottish representative peers. 
can be elected a member of the House of Commons.— 
Peer of the blood royal, in Great Britain, a member of 
the royal family qualified to sit in the House of Lords.— 
Peer of the United Kingdom. See def. 3 (a).— Peers of 
fees, in laze, vassals or tenants of the same lord, who are 
obliged to serve and attend him in his courts, being equal 
in function.— Spiritual peer, in Great Britain, one of 
the prelates qualified to sit in the House of Lords.—Tem- 
poral peer, in Great Britain, one of those peers of the 
rank of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons (in- 
cluding representative peers) who are qualified to sit in 
the House of Lords. 


peer? (pér), v. [< ME. peeren; < peer?,n.] I. 


intrans. To play the peer; be a peer or equal; 
take or be of equal rank. 
He wolde haue peerid with god of blis; 
Now is he in helle moost Jootheli page. 
Hymus to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 
II, trans. To make equal to or of the same 
rank with. 


Being now peered with the lord-chancellor and the earl 
of Essex. Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 347. (Latham.) 
[< peer2 + -age. Cf. par- 
age. ] 

The peerage differs from nobility strictly so called, in 
which the hereditary privileges, whatever they may con- 
sist in, pass on to all the descendants of the person first 


created or otherwise acknowledged as noble. 
E. A. Freeman, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 458. 


2. The body of peers. 


The hereditary summoning of a large proportion of 
great vassals was a middle course between the very limit- 
ed peeraye which in France co-existed with an enormous 
mass of privileged nobility, and the unmanageable, ever- 
varying assembly of the whole mass of feudal tenants as 

rescribed in Magna Carta. It is to this body of select 
hereditary barons, joined with the prelates, that the term 
‘* peers of the land ” properly belongs: an ec which 
occurs first, it is said, in the act by which the Despensers 
were exiled, but which before the middle of the fourteenth 
century had obtained general recognition as descriptive of 
members of the house of lords. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 190. 


8. [cap.] A book containing a detailed histori- 

cal and genealogical account of the peers and 

their connections: as, Burke’s ‘‘ Peerage.” 
I... saw the inevitable, abominable, maniacal, absurd, 


disgusting ‘‘ Peerage” open on the table, interleaved with 
annotations. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxiv. 


[< peer2 + -dom.] 
Same as peerage, 1. 

[< peer? + -ess.] The con- 
sort of a peer; a woman ennobled by descent, 
by creation, or by marriage. In Great Britain wo- 
men may in certain cases be peeresses of the realm in 
their own right, as by creation, or as inheritors of baro- 
nies which descend to heirs general. 

There are instances of countesses, baronesses, and ab- 
besses being summoned to send proxies to council, or to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parlia- 
ment as peeresses. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 428. 
See peery?. 

[< peer2 + -less.] Un- 
equaled ; having no peer or equal; unmatched. 
But now it is my glory to have loved 


One peeriesa, without stain. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


=Syn. Matchicss, unsurpassed. ; 
Without a peer or 


equal; rarely, as one who is peerless. 


pee 


peevishly (pé’ vish-li), adv. 


peevishness (pé’vish-nes), n. 


peewit, 7. 


Indian Tragulus memina. 
A variant of peter!. 


f. pewit. ] 
The common spotted sandpiper of North 
America, Tringoides maculartus. See cut at 
Tringoides. 

sh (pé’vish), a. [Early mod. E. also pe- 
vish, pievish ; < ME. pevische, pevisse, pevysse, 
peyvesshe, Se. pevis, pevess, pevych, pevage ; 
prob., with suffix -ishl, g Se. pew, peu, pue, make 
a plaintive noise, cry: see pue. For the form 
(adj. in -ishl from a verb) and its variations, 
ef. lavish.] 1. Querulous; petulant; ill-tem- 
pered; cross; fitful. 

Why, this it is to be a peevish girl! 


That flies her fortune when it follows her. 
hak., T. G. of V., v. 2. 40. 


A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in himself 
for being out of humour. Spectator, No. 438. 


They thought they must have died, they were 80 bad ; 
Their peecish hearers almost wish they had. 
Cowper, Conversation, 1. 324. 


The sharp and peevish tinkle of the shop-bell made itself 
audible. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
2t. Perverse; self-willed; froward; testy. 


She is peertsh, sullen, froward, 
Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking hae fF 
Shak., T. G. of V., tii. 1. 68. 


Pertinax hominum genus, a peevish generation of men. 
Burton, Auat. of MeL, iii. § 4. 


Presbyterians, of late more turbulent in England, more 
peevish and singularly rigid than any of the Calvinists, 
especially the more sober and learned French, amongst 
whom have appeared saaeel! Bs excellent judgment and 
piety. lyn, True Religion, II. 259. 
3. Characterized by or indicating discontent, 
petulancy, or fretfulness. 

In these peevish Times, which may be called the Rust of 
the Iron Age, there is a Race of cross-grained People who 
are malevolent to all Antiquity. Huwell, Letters, iv. 43. 


A firm and somewhat peevish mouth. 
Hacaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 
4+. Childish; silly; foolish; trifling. 


So surely if we custome ourself to put our trust of cum- 
fort in the delight of these pieuish worldly things. 
Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation, fol. 9. 


‘ Lai and len Sa hat neta nee ee 
t peutshe pryde do e wor Ssesse, 
Gascon, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 54. 


There never was any 80 peevish to imagine the moone 
either capable of affection or shape of a mistris. 
Lyly, Endymion, i. 1. 


And as if he [God] were indeed arraigned at such a bar, 
every weak and peevish exception shall be cryed up for 
evidence. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 
=Syn. Freifu, Pettish, etc. (see petulant), ill-natured, 
testy, irritable, waspish. : 

In a peevish man- 


ner; petulantly; fretfully; with discontent. 


Thus we may pass our time: the men 
A thousand ways divert their spleen, 
Whilst we sit peevishly within. 

W. King, Art of Love, xii. 
The quality of 
being peevish; perverseness; frowardness; 
petulancy; fretfulness; waywardness; capri- 
ciousness. 
See pewtt, 


peg 


peg (peg), n. [< ME. pegge ; 
= Dan. pig, a spike, a secon form of Sw. 
Dan, pik, a pike; ult., and in E. 
perhaps directly, of Celtic origin: 
ef. W. pig, a peak, point, Corn. pig, 
a prick, W. pegor, & pivot, pegun, 
a pivot, pin, spindle, pole or axis: 
see peakl, pikel.] 1. A pointed 
pin of wood, metal, or other ma- 
terial. Specifically —(a) In carp., a point- 
ed piece of wood driven into a bored hole Shoemakers' 
to fasten boards or other woodwork; atree- pegs, glucd to 
nail. (b) Inshoemaking,asmall pinoftough a piper rib- 
wood used in securing the uppers to the bon for feeding 
sole-leather or in building up the heel. [0,5,,Pc#es 
Shoe-pegs are now largely made of metal 

and in a variety of shapes, some being screws. See also 
cuts under peg-float, pegger, and peg-strip. (c) In musi- 
cal instruments of the stringed group, a pin of wood or 
metal to which one end of a string is fastened, and which 
may be turned round in its socket so as to tighten or 
loosen the string’s tension, and thus alter ita tone. eee 
called tuning-peg or ae In instruments of the 
viol family the pegs are in the head, while in the dulci- 
mer, harp, pianoforte, and similar instruments they are 
set along one aide of the frame. 


O, you are well tuned now! 
But I'll set down the pegs that make this music, 
As honest as I am. Shak., Othelto, ii. 1. 203. 
What did he doe with her fingers so small? ... 
He made him peggs to his violl withall. 
The Miller and King's Daughter ee 
(II. 358). 


(d) A pin which serves to transmit power or perform any 
other function in machinery, etc. (e) A projecting pin on 
which to hang anything. (/) A small wedge-shaped pro- 
jecting pes of hard wood fixed toa jewelers’ board, upon 
which the workman performs most of his operations. ) 
A pin used in the game of cribbage to mark the points, (A) 
A pin thrust or driven into a hole, and generally left pro- 
jecting, as a tent-peg, used in fastening a tent to the 
ground, or a vent-peg, used to stop the vent of a cask. 


2. A foot or leg. Compare pin! in like sense. 
[Collog. and harnoroue] 
The army-su ns made him limbs; 
Said he, ‘They're only pegs ; 
But there's as wooden inembers quite 
As represent my ase i 
ood, Faithless Nelly Gray. 
3. A pin or point fastened to a pole or string, 
used to spear or harpoon turtles; a turtle-peg. 
—4. The nag or wooden ball used in the game 
of shinty. [Scotland and north of Ireland.]— 
5. A stroke; a blow. 
Many cross-buttocks did I sustain, and pegs on the 
stomach without number. 
Smollett, Roderick Random, xxvii. 
6. A drink made of soda-water poured upon 
spirit, usually whisky or brandy. The name 
originated with British officers in India. 
I saw Ghyrkin’s servant enter his tent with bottles and 
ice, and I suspected the old fellow was going to cool his 


wrath with a peg, and would be asleep most of the morn- 
Ing. F. 4. Crawford, Mr. Isaaca, x. 


Muzzle the . Same as mumble-the-peg.— To drink 
to pegs, to drink the draught marked in a peg-tankard. — 
To take a lower, to take down a peg, to lower; 
humiliate; degrade; take the conceit out of. 


We... took your grandees down a peg. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, IT. il. 522. 


(peg), v.; pret. and pp. pegged, ppr. peg- 
i aa e pel n.) I. trans. 1. To thrust or 
drive pegs into for the purpose of fastening; 
fasten by means of pegs; furnish with pegs: 
as, to peg boots or shoes. 
If thou more murmur'st, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 


Thou hast howl'd away twelve winters. 
Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 295, 


If they [branches] do not comply well in the laying of 
them down, they must be peyg’d down witha hook or two. 
Miller, Gardener's Dict. (under layer), 
2. To spear or harpoon (the green turtle) by 
means of the turtle-peg.—3. To fix (a market 
price), and prevent fluctuation, by buying all 
that is offered at that price, thus preventing 
any lower quotations from being made, or sell- 
ing all that the market will take at that price, 
thus preventing higher quotations. [Stock- 
exchange slang. ] 
II, intrans. a To work or strive persistently: 
generally followed by away or along. [Colloq.] 
‘‘He’s been here ever so long,” says Mr. Brice, who of- 


ficiated as butler, “ pegging away at the olives and maca- 
roons.” : Thackeray, Philip, vii. 
President Lincoln, when asked what we should do if 
the war should last for years, replied, “ We'll keep peo 
away.” C. G. nd, Abraham Lincoln, 
The rain keeps pegging away, in asteady, unmistakable, 
business-like fashion. 'W. Black, House-Boat, vii. 
We have gradually worked and pegged along year by 
ear, and by strict eoonony and hard work increased our 
unds, merican Hebrew, XX XIX. 52. 


2. To use the turtle-peg: as, to peg fora living. 
—To peg out. (a) In cribbage, to win the game ye ae - 
ing the last holes, during the course of the play, before 
showing the hands, (0) To depart; die. [Slang.] 


rob. < Sw. pigg pegador (peg’a-dér), n. 


Pegantha (pé-gan’thi), 


Peganthidxs (pé-gan’thi-dé), n. pl. 


Pegasus (peg’a-sus), 2. 
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[< Sp. *pegador, < pe- 
gar, stick, cling: see pay2.] The sucking-fish, 
Echeneis naucrates, and other echeneidids, 


peganite (peg’a-nit),. [< Gr. x7yavov, rue (see 


Peganum), + -tte?.] A hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium occurring in crystalline crusts of a 


green color. i: 

n. (NL., ¢ Gr. rnyh 
water, a fount, + doc, flower.] The typical 
genus of the family Peganthide. eae a 
([NL., < 
Pegantha + -idz.) <A family of narcomedu- 
sans: synonymous with Polyzentide. They 
are without radial canals, and without gastral 
pouches in the subumbrella, but have otopor- 

#@. Haeckel. 

eganum (peg’a-num), x. [NL. (Linnsus 

1737), < L. peganon, < Gr. whyavor, rue, 80 ealled 
from the appearance of the thick fleshy leaves, 
< xnyviva, be stiff or solid.] A genus of plants 
of the order Rutacez and the tribe Rutee, dis- 
tinguished from related genera by the 12 to 15 
stamens. There are 4 species, one widely dispersed 
over the Mediterranean region and warmer parts of Asia, 
the others natives of central Asia and Mexico. They are 
branching round-stemmed odorous herbs, with alternate 
leaves, and large white solitary flowers opposite the leaves, 


followed by a globular 3- to 4-celled fruit. See harmaline, 
harmel, and harmin. 


Pegasean (p6-ga’sé-an), a. [< L. Pegaseus, per- 


taining to Pegasus, < Pegasus, Pegasus: see 
Pegasus.] 1. Of or pertaining to Pegasus; 
swift; speedy. Feltham.—2, Relating to po- 
etry; poetic. Andrews. 

O ye Pegasian he ae that, hating viler things, 


Delight in lofty 8, and in delicious Springs. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 83. 


Pegasida (pé-gas’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Pegasus 


+ -idz.] family of fishes of strange forms, 


typified by the genus Pegasus. They have the body 

en urely covered wit 
bony plates, ankylos- 
ed on the trunk, and 
movable on the tail; 
the margin of the 
upper jaw formed by 
the intermaxillaries 
and their cutaneous 
extensions down- 
ward to the end of 
the maxillaries; the 
gill-cover formed by 
a large operculum, 
the interoperculum 
being along fine bone 
hidden below’ the 
gill-plate; one rudi- 
men branchioste- 
gal; one short dorsal 
and one anal fin op- 
posite each other, 
pectorals horizontal, 
and ventral fins sub- 
abdominal and nar- 
row. The species are 
confined to the Indo- 
Chinese seas. They 
have been variously 
approximated to the lophobranchs, to the acanthoptery- 
zians and especially the mail-cheeked fishes, and to the 
hemibranchs. They have been also regarded as a ag 
senting a peculiar suborder or even order (Hypostomtdes). 
They are known as flying sea-horses. 


{= L. Pegasus, Pega- 
sos, < Gr. Iljyaooc, a fabled horse (see def.) 
whose name was traditionally derived from 
m™yf, & spring, having come into existence at 
the fountains of Ocean.] 1. In class. myth., the 
winged horse of the Muses, sprung from the 
blood of Medusa when slain by Perseus. With a 
stroke of his hoof he was fabled to have caused to well 
forth, on Mount Helicon in Boeotia, the ig a a 


ing fountain Hippocrene. He was ultimately changed 
a constellation. 


2. One of the ancient northern constellations. 
The figure represents the forward half of a winged horse. 


Flying Sea-horse (Peyasus laternarins). 


The Constellation Pegasus. 


The center of the constellation is about 20 degrees north 
of the equator, and four bright stars in it form a large 
square, 


pegey 


3. [NL.] In ichth., the typical genus of Pega- 
sidz, containing fishes of strange form, sugges- 
tive of the winged horse of classic say OGY. 
peg-fiched (peg’ficht), n. A game played in the 
west of England, in which the players are fur- 
nished with 
sharp - point- 
ed sticks, one 
of which is 
stuck in the 
ground, and 
the attempt 
is made to 
dislodge it by 
throwing the 
othersticksat 
it crosswise. 
When a atick 
falls, the owner 
has to run toa 
rescribed dis- 
nce and back, 
while the rest, 
placing the stick 
upright, endea- 
vor to beat it 
into the ground 
up to the very 
top. Halliwell: 
peg-float 
(peg’flot), 2. 
In shoemak- 
ing, a tool 
for rasping 
the project- 
ing ends of pegs from the insides of shoes. 
pegger (peg’ér), n. [< peg! + -erl.] 1. One 
who fastens with 
pegs.—2. In shoe- 
making, a machine 
fordrivingthe pegs 
in a shoe; a shoe- 
pegging machine. 
hoe-peggers are made 
in a variety of forms 
of which the essential 
parts are a feeding de- 
vice for delivering the — 
pegs to the machine, a « 
riving-mechanism re- 
semblinga nailer, anda 
contrivance for hold- 
ing up the last with 
the shoeuponit. Some 
peggers have also ar- 
rangements for cut- 
ting off the ends of 
pegs that may pruject 
through the shve-sole. 
Peggers using wooden 
pegs in a continuous 
and, or pegs of wire, 
cut off the pegs auto- 
matically and feed the 
single p or screws 
to the driving-mecha- 
nism. The operation of 
placing the pegs in the 
shoe is always under 
the control and guid- 
ance of the operator. 
See also cut under peg- 
strip. ae 
pegging (peg’ing 
n. { erbal n. of 
pegi, v.] 1. The 
act of fastening 
with a peg or pegs, 
or of furnishing 
with gs.—2. 
Pegs collectively, 
or material for 
pegs.—3. A beating; a drubbing.—4. The pro- 
cess or method of catching turtles with the peg. 
—5. Dogged or plodding perseverance in work. 
[Colloq.] 
pegging-awl (peg’ing-l), . In shkoemaking 
a short square-bladed awl for making holes 
into which pegs are to be driven. 
peg, -jack (peg’ing-jak), n. An apparatus 
for holding a boot or shoe in various positions 
while it is being pegged. 
pegging-machine (peg’ing-ma-shén’), n. In 
shoemaking, a pegger. 
pegging-rammer (peg’ing-ram“ér), n. In found- 
ing, a pointed rammer with which the sand is 
packed in making molds. 
peggy! (peg’i), a. [< peg! +-yl.] Like a peg or 
pegs; of the form of a peg. 
The lower inci d pointed. 
Re eee iee oe ees Quat fn, Med. Dict., p. 1595. 


peggy? (peg’i), n.; pl. peggies (-iz). [Prob. in 
Deh senses & familiar use of the fem. name 
Peggy, dim. of Peg, a var. of Meg, Mag, abbr. 
of Margaret. Cf. mag}, madge}, ete.] 1. Any 


Peg-float. 

a, drive-wheel; 4, pinion bevel-wheel system; 
@, crank ; ¢, pitman;_/ bell-crank ; g, connect- 
ing-rod ; A, float. Turning a causes ¢ to recipro- 
cate vertically and & to reciprocate horizon- 
tally. The boot or shoc is slipped over #, so 
that the float, 4, enters the interior to rasp away 
the projecting ends of pegs. 


Pegger, or Pegging-machine. 

a, ¢, and ad, pegEi -jJack and its 
parts, pivoted at 6 to the foot-lever 2, 
the latter being counterbalanced at 4, 
to hold the last in position when at 
work as shown; A, standard which sup- 


ports the pegging machinery; ¢ and /, 
vertically reciprocating mechanism for 
inserting the pegs, actuated by yearin 
m, i', treadle, which is connected wi 

a vertical rod behind #4 for running the 
machine into gear; g, strip, from 
which the peys are automatically cut by 
mechanism in / when the strip is placed 
therein. 


peggy 


one of several small warblers, as the white- 
throat, Sylvia cinerea, or blackeap, S. atri- 
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See Pahlavi. 


Pehlevi, ”. and a. 
{(Chin., « peh, white, + 


peh-tsai (pa’tsi’), n. 


Pelagosaurus 


pe-la (pé’li), ». [Chin.] 1. The Chinese wax 


prepared from the waxy secretions of certain 


capilla, or garden-warbler, S. hortensts.— 2. A tsai, vegetable.] A variety of cabbage much hemipterous insects.—2, A Chinese scale-in- 


slender poker having a small part of the end 
bent at right angles, used for raking a fire. 
Halliwell. Local. Eng.] 
peggy-chaw (peg’i-cha), ». The whitethroat, 
Sylvia cinerea. (Prov. Eng.] 
peggy-cutthroat (peg’i-kut’throt), n. 
as peggy-chaw. 
pegh, v.i. See pech. 
peg-joint (peg’joint), ». Gomphosis. 
peg-ladder (peg’lad’ér), ». A ladder, reat 
fixed, having a single standard, into or throug 
ben cross- oo aires ian 
- (peg‘leg), n. 1. A wooden leg of the 
Taiuiplest can 2. One who walks on a wooden 
leg: so called in contempt orderision. [Slang.] 
pegmat (peg’mii), n. [L.: see pegme.] Same as 
pegme. 
The Verses are even ar for such odde pegma's. 

. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 27. 
pegmatite (peg’ma-tit), ». (< Gr. w#yya(rT-), 
anything fastened together, congealed, or cur- 
dled (see pegme), + -ite2.) Coarsely erystal- 
lized granite. Also called granitel, granitelle. 
pegmatitic (peg-ma-tit’ik), a. [< pegmatite + 
eA Consisting of, characteristic of, or resem- 

bling pegmatite.— the 
of see O  charscicuatin of, Se riaitinn the eomisorent 


minerals being of considerable size and having a tendency 
to a similar optical orientation. 

pegmatoid (peg’ma-toid), a. [< Gr. miyua(r-), 
anything fastened together: see pegmatite. ] 
Same as pegmatitic. 

pegmet (pem), ”. [< L. pegma, ¢ Gr. m#yua, any- 
thing fastened together, as a stage or plat- 
form, etc., < myyvuval, fix in, make fast: see 
pact.) A sort of moving machine or triumphal 
car used in old pageants; a speech written for 
these; also, a written bill announcing what was 
to be expected. 

Four other triumphal yegmes are, in their convenient 
stages, planted to honour his lordship’s progress through 
the city. Middleton, Triumphs of Integrity. 

In the centre or midst of the pegme there was an aback, 
or square, wherein this elogie was written. 

B. Jonson, King’s Entertainment. 
pegomancy 


(p6’go-man-si), n. [< Gr. r7yf, & 

spring, fountain, + yavre‘a, divination.] Divi- 
nation by the agency of fountains. 

peg-striker (peg’stri’ker), ». One who catches 

turtles, lobsters, etc., by driving through their 

shells a peg fixed to a string 


Same 


or a pole. Fw 
peg-strip (peg’strip), m. In Be 


shoemaking,a ribbon of wood 
cut to the width and longitu- 
dinal section of a shoe-peg. 
The separate are both auto- 
matically split from the ribbon 
and driven home by the pegging- 


eg-tankard (peg’ tang! 
peg- g tang’- 
. kard),n A drinking vessel 
in which a peg or knob is in- 
serted to mark the level to 
which one person’s draught is allowed to lower 
the liquor. These tankards are said to have contained 
two quarts, and to have been divided by pegs into eight 
equal draughts. 


Our modern Bacchanalians . . . may discover some in- 
genuity in that invention among our ancestors of their 
-tankarda, of which a few may yet occasionally be found 
n Derbyshire. I, D’ Israeli, Curios. of Lit., III. 29. 
peg-top (peg’top), x. anda. J, n. 1. A variety 
of top, commonly of solid wood with a metal 
peg, which is spun by the rapid uaeorne of 
a string wound round it.—2,. pl. A kind of 
trousers very wide at the top, and ually nar- 
rowing till they become tight at the ankles: so 
called from their resemblance when on the per- 
son to the toy so named. [Properly pegtops.] 
His... tailor... produced... the cut-away coat 


and mauve-coloured peytops, in which unwonted splen- 
dour Hazlet was now arrayed. Farrar, Julian Home, xx. 


IT. a. Shaped like a child’s top. 


On Sundays the street was reasonably full of young men 
in the peg-top trousers which the Swiss still cling to, mak- 
ing eyes at the girls in the upper windows. 

Harper's Mag., LX XVI. 465. 


Peg-top form, a usual form of the amphora— that Is, a 
cone o gay bey convex outline, but especially without 
pestis g-top vase, a vessel having the peg-top 
Peguan (pe-gi’an),a.andx. [< Pegu (see def.) 
+ -an.] 17 Of or petainiie to ich in Bur- 
ma, or its inhabitants. 

IT, n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Pegu. 
Also ealled Peguer.—2. The Burmese tree- 
shrew, Tupaia peguana. 


Peg-strip. 


eaten by the Chinese. 
pehtuntse, ~. Same as petunize. 
peignoir (pe-nywor’),n. [F., < peigner, comb. ] 
A loose dressing-sack worn by women, usually 
of washable material; by extension, a woman’s 
dressing-gown or morning-gown; a wrapper. 
‘ ehe ey pact the nue her India poew, wach she 
a uw mere mo w. 
Pe Oe NPS "New Princeton Rev., 1V. 881. 
pein, 7. See peen. 
peinct+, v. An obsolete form of paint. 
peine!}, n. and». An obsolete form of pain. 
peine2 (pan), n. [F., punishment, penalty, pain: 
see painl.] A punishment more commonly 
called peine forte et dure. See below. 


of peine occurred as lately as 1726. At times 
thumbs with whipcord was used instead of the 


A case 
tying the 
’ Eneye. Brit., XXIII. 465, 


petine. 
Peine forte et dure [F., < L. pena fortis et dura, intense 
and severe punishment], a barbarous punishment formerly 
inflicted on those who, being arraigned of felony, refused 
to put themselves on the ordinary trial, but stood mute. 
It was inflicted by putting great weights on the prostrate 
body of the prisoner, until he pleaded or died, and was 
commonly known as pressing to death. 

peintt, 7. An obsolete form of paint. 

peirameter (pi-ram’e-tér), n. [¢ Gr. zecpay, at- 
tempt, make trial or proof of, + pérpov, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for ascertaining the de- 
gree of resistance which the surfaces of differ- 
ent kinds of roads offer to wheeled carriages, 
etc., passing over them. Also pirameter. 

peirastic (pi-ras’tik), a. [« Gr. wetpaorixdc, fit- 
ted for trying or proving, < wepay, attempt, 
make trial of, < zetpa, a trial, an attempt. ] 
Fitted for or pertaining to trying or testing; 
making trial; tentative: as, the peirastic dia- 
logues of Plato. 

Peirce’s criterion. See criterion. 

peire}, v. Same as pair2, 

peisantt,a. [< OF. pesant, peisant, ppr. of peser, 
peiser, weigh. Cf. nesantl .) Heavy; weighty. 

They did sustaine 
Their peisant weight. 

Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, li. 
peiset, v. and. An obsolete form of poise. 
peishwah, ». Same as peshwa. 
peit, ». [Origin obscure.] A whip. ([Scotch.] 


It is my pert. 

Fause Knight upon the Road (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 269). 

peitrelt, ». Same as poitrel. 

peizet, v. and». An obsolete form of poise. 

peizlesst, a. Same as poiseless. 

pejoration (pé-j0-ra’shon),. [<L. pejor, worse, 
compar. of malus, bad, + -ation.] 1. Deteri- 
oration; a becoming worse: specifically used 
in Scots law.—2. Depreciation; a lowering or 
deterioration of sense in a word. 

pejorative (p6’jo-ra-tiv),a.andn. [« L. pejor, 
worse, compar. of malus, bad, + -ative.) JI, 
a. Tending or intended to depreciate or dete- 
riorate, as the sense of a word; giving alow or 
bad sense to._ 

IT, ». In gram., a word that depreciates or de- 
teriorates the sense: thus, poetaster is a pejora- 
tive of poet, criticaster of critic. 

pejoratively (pé’jo-ra-tiv-li), adv. 
bad sense. 

pejority+ (ps-jor’i-ti), n. [< L. pejor, worse, + 
-ity.] A becoming worse; deterioration; pe- 
joration. 

“The last state of that man shall be worse than the 
first.” . . . This pejortty of his state may be amplified in 
six respects. Rev. T. Adame, Works, IL. 66, 

pekan (pek’an), ». (=F. pekan.] The fisher, 
or Pennant’s marten. See cut under fisher. 

pekea (pé-k6’é),n. [Native name.] A timber- 
tree, Caryocar butyrosum, of the natural order 
Ternstramiacee, of Guiana, which produces nuts 
that resemble souari-nuts, but are more oily. 

Pekin duck. [Named from Peking, in China.] 
A favorite variety of the domestic duck, of 
large size, solid creamy-white plumage, and 

eeeine Lope and legs. a 
eking ter. e uer. 

pekke} v, A Middle Eng ish form of peck!, pick1. 

pekoe (p6’ko), ». [Also peckoe, pecco; < Chin 


In a low or 


. ove : : Pelagonemertes. 
(in Cantonese pronunciation) pak-hao, < pek, _8°0U8 a 
white, + hao, hair,down.] A superior kind of Felagornis (pel-a-gér’nis), 2. 


black tea, so called because the leaves are 
picked young with the ‘“‘down” still on them. 
pel! (pel); n. A stake set up for the use of 
swordsmen and others, 

their weapons for practice. The beginner fs di- 


rected to attack it in c n } pate ways, keeping him- 
self covered by his shield as if en 


pel*t+, xn. An obsolete form of peel. 


aegis (pel-e-fi i-d6), n. pl. 


Pelagius (pé-la‘ji-us), n. 


to be struck at with pela gosaur (pel’a-go-sir), n. A member of the 


sect or bark-louse, Ericerus pela, a coccid from 
whose secretions Chinese wax is pre ; 

pelade (pe-liid’), n. [F., < peler, strip of hair: 
see pill?.] Same as alopecia areata (which see, 
under ene: 

pelage (pel’aj), x. [<F. pelage (= Pr. pelagge = 
Sp. pelaje), hair (collectively), < maa te pel, 

. poil, <L. pilus, hair: see pile4.] e hair, 
fur, wool, or other soft covering of a mammal: 
a common technical term in zodlogy, used as 

lumage is with regard to birds. 

Pel & (pé6-la’ji-#), ». [NL., < Gr. méAayoc, the 
sea.} 1. The typical genus of jellyfishes of 
the family Pelagiidx, founded by Péron and 
Lesueur in 1809.—2. A genus of gymnosoma- 
tous pteropods. and Gaimard, 1833. 

Pelagiada (pel-a-ji’a-di), ». pl. [NL., < Pela- 
gia + -ada.| A group of hydromedusans rep- 
resented by such families of jellyfishes as Pe- 
lagiide, Cyaneide, and Aureliide. 

pelagian! (pé-la’ji-an), a. andz. [< L. pelagius 
= Gr. addi reh Th etter mie to the sea, < 7éAayoe, 
the sea, particularly the open sea.] JI. a. Same 
as pelagic. 

. n. A pelagic animal. 

Pelagian? (pé6-la’ji-an), a. and n. i LL. Pelagi- 
anus, ®& follower of Pelagius, < Pelagius, a 
proper name.] JI, a. Of or pertaining to Pela- 
gius or Pelagianism. 

IT, x. A follower of Pelagius; one who be- 
lieves in Pelagianism. 

Pelagianism (pé-la’ji-an-izm),n. ([< Pelagian2 
+ -ism.] The doctrines of Pelagius, a British 
monk (flourished about A. p. 400), and his fol- 
lowers. They held that there was no original sin through 
Adam, and ponseamently no hereditary guilt, that every soul 
is created by God sinless, that the will is absolutely free, 
and that the grace of God is universal), but is not indispen- 
sable; and they rejected infant baptism. Pelagius, how- 
ever, held to the belief in the Trinity and in the pereon- 
ality of Christ. His views were developed by his pupil 
Ceelestius, but were anathematized by Pope Zosimus A. D. 


418. Pelagianism was the principal anthropological heresy 
in the early church, and was strongly combated by Pela- 
gius’s contemporary Augustine. 
pelagic (pé-laj‘ik), a. [< Gr. meAayixéc, pertain- 
ing to the open sea, < 7éAayoc, the sea, the open 
sea.] Marine; oceanic; of or inhabiting the 
deep or open sea: said of those ee plants 
ms animals which inhabit the high seas. Also 
relagian.— Pelagi the petrel family, Procellart- 
Ye} i ender by modern tha laasogcaphic 


fa 
zodlogists, the fauna living at or near the surface of the 
ocean at some distance from land. 


The pelagic fish fauna, as defined by the author (John 
Murray), consists, first, of the truly pelagic fish, those which 
habitually liveon the surface of the ocean. . . . Secondly, 
there are a number of fishes inhabiting the depths of the 
ocean, from a hundred fathoms downwards, which seem 
periodically to ascend to the surface, possibly in connec- 
tion with their propagation. Thirdly, the pelagic ine 
receives a very considerable contingent from the littoral 


fauna. Nature, XLL 217. 
phoney ote hydrozoans, the Siphonophora. Also called oce- 
antic hydrozoans. 


(NL., < Pelagia 
family of jelly-fishes or poems 
acalephs, typified by the genus Pelagia, belong- 
ing to the order Discomedusz. They have a simple 
Nadine i mouth, 4 folded perradial mouth-arms, - 
ple broad radial marginal pouches without branched dis- 
tal canals or ring-canal, 8 marginal bodies, and 16, $2, or 
more marginal fla A J 


ps. Also Pelagides. 
pelagite (pel’a-jit), ». [< Gr. wéAayos, the sea, 
+ -+ie2.] A name given to the manganiferous 
nodules brought up by dredging in the deep 
parts of the Pacific ocean. They consist largely 
of oxids of manganese and iron, but have not 
a definite mineralogical composition. 


-»< Gr, mweAdytog 
to the sea, < =. bse the sea.] In 


pertaining é 
same as Monachus. 


mammal., 


 cuagonemnertes (pel’a-g6-né-meér’téz), 2». 


.» < Gr. wéAayoc, the sea, + NL. Nemertes, 
q. v.] The typical genus of Pelagonemertide. 
Mosely, 1875. 


Pelagonemertidsz (pel’a-go-né-mér’ti-dé), x. 


pl. te < Pelagonemertes + -idez.) A family 
of pelagic nemertean worms, typified by the 


NL., < Gr. wé- 

yos, the sea, + dpc, a bird.] A genus of 
fossil birds from the Miocene of Europe, found- 
ed by Lartet in 1857. The remains indicate a 
bird resembling a pelican. 


genus Pelagosaurus. 


gaged In actual combat. Pelagosaurus (pel’a-go-sa’rus), n. [NL.,< Gr. 


wéAayoc, the sea, + catipoc, a lizard.] A genus 


Pelagosaurus 


of crocodiles, of Jurassic age, with amphice- 
age 
pe » 1 e pellagra. 
pelamis (pel’a-mis), 7. 
< Gr. wyaauic, a young tunny-fish.] 
tunny-fish. 

The pelamis, 


Which some call summer-whiting. 
Middleton, Game at Chess, v. 2. 


Pelamys (pel’a-mis), n. [NL.: see pelamis.] 
A genus of scombroid fishes, founded by Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in 1831: same as Sarda. 
Pelargi (pé-lir’ji), n. pl. [NL., pl. of Pelargus, 
< Gr. redapyéc, a stork.] In ornith.: (a) In Mer- 
rem’s classification, a group of his Grallz, con- 
sisting of ciconiiform birds, as storks, ibises, 
spoonbills, and related forms. (b) In Sunde- 
vall’s system, the second cohort of the order 
Grallatores, composed of the spoonbills, storks, 
and ibises, together with the genera Scopus and 
Balzniceps. (c) A series of ciconiiform birds; 
the storks and their allies. Nitzsch. 

pelargic (pé-lir’jik), a. [< Gr. meAapyexéc, of or 
pertaining to a stork, < redapydc, a stork.) Of 
or pertaining to the Pelargi,; stork-like; ciconii- 
form: as, the pelargic series of birds. 
pelargomorph (pé-lir’go-mérf),n. A member 
of the Pelargomorphe. 
Pelargomorphex(pé-liir-g6-mér’f6),n.pl. [NL., 
« Gr. meAapyoc, a stork, + pop¢i, form. ] ux- 
ley’s classification of birds (1867), a superfam- 
ily of desmognathous grallatorial birds, corre- 
sponding to the Herodiz, Pelargi, and Hemiglot- 
tides of Nitzsch, or the Pelargi of other authors, 
and including such altricial wading birds as the 


herons, storks, ibises, and spoonbills. There are 
no basipterygoid processes; the palatines usually unite 
behind the postnares ; the maxillopalatines are are and 
spongy ; the mandibular angle is truncate (except in the 

emsaglottides) ; the sternum is broad, and has two or four 
notches ; the hallux is neither versatile nor webbed ; and 


{[L. pelamis, pelamys, 
A small 


| 


é 
ic 
eo | 
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Episcopal Stork (Dissoura eptscopus), one of the Pelurgumorpha. 


the ratio of the phalanges is normal. The leading families 

Ardeidz, Ciconiidx, Ibididz, and Plataleide. The 
character of the group is best shown by some stork, as, for 
example, the Indian and African episcopal stork (Dissoura 
episcopus), whose a Aas name, however, indicates a re- 
markable peculiarity of the tail, which is black and forked, 
with long white under tail-coverts projecting beyond the 
true tail-feathers, as illustrated in the figure. See rectriz, 


tectriz. 
pelargomorphic (pé-lir-g6-mér’fik), a. Per- 
taining to the Pelargomorphe, or having their 
characters. 
pelargonic (pel-aér-gon’ik), a. [< Pelargonium 

+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to the genus Pelargo- 
nium; resembling the genus Pelar; ile Pel- 
argonic ether, an ether of pelargonic acid which is used 
as an artificial fruit-essence.. eee 
Pelargonies (pé-lir-g6-ni’6-6), n. pl. ([NL. 
(Robert Sweet, 1820), < Pelargonium + -ex.] 
A tribe of plants belonging to the polypetalous 
order Geraniacea, distinguished by the irregular 
flowers, perigynous petals, and declined sta- 
mens. It consists of the genera Pelargonium and T'ro- 
peolum, the garden geraniums and nasturtiums, natives 
of tropical or southern latitudes. 
Pelargonium (pel-iir-go’ni-um),”. [NL.(L’H6é- 
ritier, 1787), 80 called from the resemblance of 
the beaked capsules to a stork’s bill; <¢ Gr. ze- 
Aapyés, astork.] An ornamental genus of plants 
of the order Geraniacee, type of the tribe Pe- 
largoniez, known by the conspicuous stipules. 
There are about 175 species, or as some estimate over 400, 
of which about 10 are found in northern Africa, the Orient, 
and Australia, and all the others in South Africa. They 
are herbs or shrubs, often viscid-pubescent and odorou 
sometimes fleshy, bearing opposite undivided or dissect 
leaves, and flowers of scarlet, pink, white, or other colors, 
usually conspicuous and in umbels. Many species are 
cultivated for their handsome flowers or fragrant leaves, 
and froin their strong tendency to hybridize these have pro- 
duced very numerous varieties; those of P. grandiforum 
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are known eon as pelargoniums or as Martha Wash- 
ington geraniums ; other species are the single- and doubles 
flowering geraniums of house culture, of which leading 
forms are the horseshoe-, ivy-leafed, oak-leafed, lemon, 
rose, silver-, gold-, and bronze-leafed, and tricolor gera- 
niums. P. triste produces tubers which are eaten at Cape 
Colony. An essential oil is made from the leaves of several 
species, especially, in Algeria, of P. odoraliasimum. See 
geranium, 3. 

Pelargopsis (pel-ir-gop’sis),n. (NL. (Gloger, 
1842), < Gr. wedapydc, a stork, + dyc¢, look, ap- 
peerecesd A genus of Alcedining ; the stork- 

illed kingfishers, having the tail much longer 
than the bill, and the gonys sharply compressed. 


Stork-billed Kingfisher (Pelargopsis gurial). 


This remarkable form has usually been placed with Hal- 
cyon in the dacelonine series, but it is near Ceryle in form, 
as well as in the piscivorous habits of the genus. About 
8 species inhabit the Indian and Australian regions, in 
one of Pe ie nee P teuce aie b Nepaay Com 
the rest it is red, as P. ial, P. leucocep etc, 
called Rhamphaleyon and Halcyon. 

Pelasgi (pé-las’ji), . pl. [L., < Gr. Medacyoi, 
the Pelasgi, traditionallyderived from ITeAacyéc, 
a son of Zeus and Niobe, the eponymous founder 
of the Pelasgian race.}] Anancient race, widely 
spread over Greece and the coasts and islands 
of the AiSgean Sea and the Mediterranean gen- 
erally, in prehistoric times. The accounts of it are 
in great part mythical and of doubtful value, and ita ethno- 
logical position is uncertain. 


Pelasgian (pé6-las’ji-an), a. and ». ([< Gr. TTe- 
Adaytoc, © ay, to IleAacyixéc, Pelasgie: see Pe- 
lasgic. | . a. Same as Pelasgic. 

. n. One of the Pelasgi. 

Pelasgic ( 6-las’jik), a. [ Gr. TleAacyixéc, Pe- 
lasgie, < Hedaayo!, the Pelasgi: see Pelasgi.) Of 
or pertaining to the Pelasgians or Pelasgi. 

Oscan, Etruscan, Faliscan, and Latin, t as are their 
4 ae diversities, can be readily explained by taking 


Pelasgic alphabet as the common protot 
Ieaac Taylor, The Alpha 
Pelasgic architecture, Pelaseic buil in Gr. ar- 
cheeol., masonry constructed, without cemen : of unhewn 
stones, or of stones rough from the quarry and of irregular 
size andshape. Thisis the earliest variety of masonry found 
in Greek lands. Compare Cyclopean. 
peldon (pel’dgn), n. [Origin obscure.] In 
coal-mining, hard and compact silicious rock. 
(Prov. Eng. } 
lelt, n. A Middle English form of peel}, 


et, II. 130. 


Pelecinids (pel-e-sin’i-dé), n. pl. 


Pelecinus (pel-e-si’ nus), 7. 


pelecoid (pel’e-koid), n. 


Pelecypoda (pel-e-sip’6-di), n. pl. 


pel 


Pele’s hair. 


pelf 

only genus of Pelecanida, having the bill slen- 
der and several times as long as the head, with 
a hook or nail at the end, and the mandibu- 
lar rami divaricated, supporting an enormous 
pouch. The wings are extremely long, with very numer- 
ous remiges. The tail is short, and consists of 20 or more 
feathers; the feet are short and stout, and all four toes are 
webbed. (See cut under totipalmate.) The size is great, 
and the form ia robust. The weight of the body in pro- 
pono to its bulk is reduced by its great pneumaticity. 

here are at least 6 perfectly distinct species, and some 
authors admit 9. Two inhabit the United States— the 
white and brown pelicans, P. trachyrhynchus and P. 
Juscus. (See cut under Pages The European species, 
inhabiting also Asia and Africa, are P. onocrotalus and P. 
crispus. The Australian is P. conspictllatus; and P. ru- | 
om or philippinus is found in various parts of the Old 

orld. 


[NL. (Hali- 
day, 1840), < Pelecinus + -idz.] A notable fam- 
ily of Hymenoptera, represented by the genus 
Pelecinus alone. The species are supposed to 


be parasitic. 

[NL. (Latreille, 
1801), < Gr. eAexivoc, a pelican: see pelican.] 
A remarkable genus of hymenopterous insects, 
representing the family Pelecintd#. The trochan- 
ters are one-jointed ; the fore wings are without complete 
submarginal cells ; the abdomen is petiolate, very long and 
slender, in the female at least five times longer than the 
head and thorax, but shorter in the male, and clavate; the 


antennss are long, filamentous, not elbowed ; and the body 
is polished-blac 


[< Gr, wedacxoedie, like 
an ax,< meAexve, an ax, a battle- 
ax, hatchet, + eldo¢, form.] A 
mathematical figure in the 
form of a hatchet, consisting 
of two concave quadrantal ares 
aud a semicircle. Also spelled 
pelicoid. 


pelecypod (pe-les’i-pod), a. a 


and ». ([« Gr. wéAexvc, an ax, Pelecoid. 


hatchet, + zoi¢ (7od-) = E. foot.] J. a. Hav- 
ing a hatchet-shaped foot; of or pertaining 
by ne Pelecypoda; \amellibranchiate, as a mol- 
usk. 

II. ». A bivalve mollusk; a lamellibranch. 
(NL.: see 
pelecypod.) ‘The bivalve mollusks; the con- 
chiferous or acephalous bivalves, usually called 
Lamellibranchiata, Acephala, or Conchifera: so 
named as a class from the shape of the foot in 


some forms. Goldfuss. This name, agreeing in 
termination with the names of other molluscan classes, 
is now preferred by some conchologists to any of the 
prior designations. ; 

ous (pel-e-sip’d-dus), a. 


pelecypod. 


Same as 


pelemelet,”. An old spelling of pall-mall. 
peleret, 7. ; 
pelerine (pel’e-rin), n. 


A Middle English form of pillar. 

[< F. pélerine, a tippet, 
< pélerin, a pilgrim: see pilgrim.] A woman’s 
long narrow cape or tippet, with ends coming 
down to a point in front, usually of silk or lace, 
or of the material of the dress. 

Silks, muslin rints, ribbons, pelerines are awfull 
dear. LB Lantion, Blanchard, I. 111. (Davies) 
(Hawaiian Ranoho o Pele, ‘hair of 
Pele,’ the goddess of the voleano Kilauea.] The 
name given in the Hawaiian Islands to lava 
which, while fused, has been blown by the wind 
into long delicate fibers or threads. 


pele2t, x.andv. A Middle English form of peal. pelett, n. A Middle English form of pellet. 


pele3},. A Middle English form of peel 
lecant, ». An obsolete form of pelican. 
Polecanids (pel-e-kan’i-d6é), x. pl. [NL.,< Pele- 


elex (pé’leks),n. [NL., < Gr. 77, a helmet, 
casque.}] A genus of bivalves, typical of the 
order Pelicoidea: same as Tridacna. 


canus + -idz.] <A family of totipalmate nata- pelf (pelt), n. [Early mod. E. pelfe; «ME. “pelfe, 


torial birds, of the order Steganopodes ; the peli- 


cans. The name has been used as nearly Be burs ous 
with that of the order, and variously restricted : it is now 
usually confined to the single genus Pelecanus, and in- 
cludes only the pelicans. See cut under pelican. 


Pelecanoides (pel’e-ka-noi’déz), n. [NL. (La- 
cépéde, 1800-1), < Gr. weAexdy, a pelican, + e- 
doc, form.] A singular genus of the petrel fam- 
ily, Procellariidz, representing the subfamily 
Pelecanoidine (or Halodromine): so called from 
the width of the chin and distensibility of the 
throat, suggestive of a pelican’s pouch. The bill 
is broad, and the nasal tubes are vertical, the nostrils open- 
ing directly upward, unlike those of any other a and 
the wings are short, contrary also to the rule in this fam- 
ily. The birds dive with facility, aud resemble little auks 
rather than edie Two or three species inhabit south- 
ern seas, as P. urinatriz. The genus is also called Halo- 
droma and Pufinuria. 

Pelecanoidine (pel-e-kan-oi-di’né), ». pil. 
(NL., <« Pelecanoides + -inze.] A subfamily of 
Procellariidz, represented by the genus Pele- 
canoides alone. Also called Halodromine. 

Pelecanus (pel-e-ka’nus),. [NL., ¢ LL. pele- 
canus, pelicanus, a pelican: see pelican.) The 


< . *pelfe, *peufe, peuffe, F. dial. (Norm.) 

peufe, also OF. pelfre, peufre, F. dial. peufre, 

spoil, frippery; ef. pelfrer, pelfer, pelfir, also 

pier ei piliage; appar. connected with 

piller, rob (> E. pill!), but the second syllable 

is not explained. Cf. pelfry, pilfer.} 1. Frip- 
ery; rubbish; refuse; trash. [Now only prov. 
ng.] 

Another of our vulgar makers spake as illfaringly in 
this verse written to the dispraise of a rich man and 
couetous, Thou hasta misers minde sien hast a princes 
pelfe) —a lewde terme to be spoken of a princes treasure, 
which in no respect nor for any cause is to be called pelfe, 
though it were neuer so meane, for pelfe is properly the 
scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners, which are ac- 
compted of so vile a price as they be commonly cast out 
of dores, or otherwise bestowed vpon base purposes. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (Arber reprint), fil. 23. 
2. Money; riches; ‘filthy lucre”: a contemptu- 
ous term. It has no plural. 

I wil the pallace burne, 
VVith al the princes pelfe. 
Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber). 


Master of himselfe and his wealth, not a slaue to pas- ° 
sion or pelfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 325. 


pelf 


Must a game be played for the sake of pel/? 
Browning, The Statue and the Bust. 


pelfisht (pel’fish), a. [« pelf + -ish1.] Of or 
poems to riches; connected with or arising 
om the love of pelf. 


Peljish faults. Stanthurst, Chron. of Ireland, Ep. Ded. 


pelfryt (pel’fri), n. [« ME. pelfrey, also pelfyr 
(Prompt. Parv.), < OF. pelfre, frippery ef. pel- 
Hig peuferie, frippery: see pel/.] Same as 
pelf, 1. 


“Long have we been taking away abuses in England,” 
said he; “we have done much in that. Monks, friars, 
beads, pardons, pilgrimages, and such other are 
gone; but what of that, if Antichrist still strike his roots 
among us?” Cranmer, quoted in R. W. Dixon’s Hist. 

(Church of Eng., xvii. 

Pelias (pé’li-as), n. [NL. (Merrem, 1820), < 
L. Pelias, < Gr. MeAiac, a king of Thessaly, son 
of Poseidon, guardian of the Argonaut Jason, 
and a victim to the wiles of Medea.] 1. A 
genus of vipers of the family Viperidz, having 
the urosteges two-rowed and the nostril open- 
ing between two plates: synonymous with Vi- 
pera proper. elias berus is the common viper 
or adder of Europe. See cut under adder.— 2. 
A genus of crustaceans. Roux, 1831. 

pelican (pel’i-kan), x. [Formerly also pellican, 
pelecan; < ME. pelican, pelycan, pelicane, pelli- 
can, pellicane,< AS. pellican = F. pelican = Pr. 
pellica, pelican = Sp. re pelicano = It. pelli- 
cano = D. pelikaan = G. Sw. Dan. pelikan, ¢ 
LL. pelecanus, pelicanus, ¢ Gr, wedexdv, MGr. also 
mehexivoc, weAéKavoc, or wedexavéc, a pelican. Cf. 
medekag (wedexavt-), a woodpecker, ¢ meAexav, hew 
or shape with an ax, < méAexuc = Skt. paragu, 
an ax, a battle-ax.] 1. A large piscivorous 
natatorial bird of the family Pelecanid# and 
genus Pelecanus, having an enormously dis- 
tensible gular pouch. Pelicans of some species are 
found in nearly all temperate and tropical countries. De- 
riving their whole sustenance from the water, they fre- 
geen lakes, rivers, and sea-coasts, and generally secure 
their prey by wading or swimming and scooping it into 
their pouches ; though some, as the brown pelican, swoop 
down on the wing, like gannets. They breed usually on 
the ground near water, laying from one to three 8, 
white-colored, equal-ended, and of rough texture. ey 
are gregarious, and gather in immense companies at their 


Brown Pelican (Pelecanus fuscus). 


breeding-resorts. The birds are about as large as swans, 
and their short legs constrain them to an awkward wad- 
dling gait, but their flight is easy, firm, and protracted. 
The sexes are colored alike. The plumage is in most cases 
white, variously tinted with yellow and rosy hues. The 
American white pelican, P. trachyrhynchus, is five feet 
long and eight or nine feet in extent of all be the general 
plumage is white, with black primaries, and yellow length- 
ened ae on the back of the head and on the breast. 
The bill is surmounted in the breeding-season by a curious 
horny crest which is deciduous. ae cut at rough.-billed.) 
The brown pelican, P. fuscus, is of dark and varied colors, 
and rather smaller than the white species. The fable that 
the eater wounds its own breast and feeds its young with 
the blood that flows from it has no foundation in fact so 
far as this bird is concerned. The young are fed on fish 
eile de to the nest in the pouch, and doubtless often mace- 
rated to some extent in the gullet —a habit common to 
the other birds of the same order, as cormorants, gannets, 
etc. The myth probably arose in connection with the 
fabulous phenix, and may have been borne out by some 
facts which have been observed in the case of the flamingo 
(Pheent ), possibly furthermore acquiring some 
plausibility, in its application to the pelican, from a red 
tint that is observable on the beak or plumage of some 
species. The pelican has from early times been considered 
as an emblem of charity. See also cut under totipalmate. 
The pelicane his blod did blede 
Ther-with his briddus for to feed; 
Thit be-tokenet on the rode 
Oure lord us fede with his blode. 
Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 172. 
On the one hand sits Charity, with a peltcan on her head. 
Webster, Monuments of Honour. 
What, would’st thou have me turn Pelican, and feed 
thee out of my own Vitals? Congreve, Love for Love, fi. 7. 


2. A chemical glass vessel or alembie with a 
* tubulated capital, from which two opposite and 


pelican’s-head (pel’i-kanz-hed), n. 


Pelidna (pe lid ‘nii), n. 
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crooked beaks pass out and enter again at the 


™belly of the cucurbit. It is designed for continued 


distillation and cohobation, the volatile parts of the sub- 
stance distilling, rising into the capi 
through the beaks into the cucurbit. 


Lembec, bolt’s-head, retort, and pelican 

Had all been cinders. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ili. 2. 
3+. A six-pounderculverin. Admiral Smyth.— 
4;. A kind of shot or shell. Davies. 


When your relation, General Guise, was marching up 
to Carthagena, and the pelicans whistled round him, he 
said, ‘‘What would Chloe (the Duke of Newcastle’s cook] 
give for some of these to ake a pelican pie?” 

pole, To Mann, Oct. 6, 1754. 
5. In dental surg., an instrument for extracting 
teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a peli- 
can. Dunglison.—6. A hook, somewhat in the 
shape of a pelican’s bill, so arranged that it can 
be easily slipped by taking a ring or shackle 
from the point of the hook.— 7. In her., a bird 
with talons and beak like a bird of prey, but 
always represented with the wings indorsed 
and as bending her neck in the attitude of 
wounding her breast with her beak.— Dalmatian 
lican. See Dalmatian.— Pelican in her piety, in 
+» & pelican in her nest feediug her young with blood 
which drops from her breast.— Pelican State, the State 
of Louisiana, 


, and returning 


pelican-fish (pel’i-kan-fish), ». A lyomerous 


fish of the family Kurypharyngide: so called 
from the large gular pouch. The species originally 
so named is Eurypharynz pelecanotides, a deep-sea form 
dredged at great depths by the naturalists of the Travail- 
leur expedition, near the Canary Islands. 


pelican-flower (pel’i-kan-flou’ér), n. A plant 


of the birthwort family, Aristolochia grandi- 
Jjlora of Jamaica. The name is suggested by 
the pouch-like calyx. 


pelicanry (pel’i-kan-ri), 2.; pl. pelicanries (-riz). 


[< pelican + -ry.] A place where numbers of 
pelicans breed year after year. Encyc. Dict. 
One pelicanry in the Carnatic, where the pelicans have 


(for ages, I was told) built their rude nests. 
T. C. Jerdon, Birds of India, iL 860. 


pelican’s-foot (pel’i-kanz-fat),n. An aporrhaid 


mollusk, Aporrhais pes-pelecani, the spout-shell: 
so called from the digitate outer lip. See cut 
at Aporrhais. 

4 A wooden 
battle-club the head of which is rounded, with 
a projecting beak on one side, used in New 
Caledonia. 


pelick (pé’lik), . [Amer. Ind. (f).] The com- 


mon American coot, Fulica americana. 

necticut. ] 
licoid, x. See pelecoid. 

elicoidea (pel-i-koi’dé-i), n. pl. [NL. (Menke, 

1828), prop. Pelecoidea, < Gr. wHAn& (mnAnk-), a 

helmet, casque (see Pelex), + eidoc, form.] An 

order of bivalves constituted for the family 


Tridacnide. 

(NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< Gr. medsdvée, livid.) A genus of Scolopacide, 
section Tringex, the type of which is the red- 
backed sandpiper of Europe, ete., Pelidna al- 
ina; the dunlins. The American bird isa dif- 
erent variety, P. alpina americana, or paci- 
fica. See cut under dunlin. 


([Con- 


Pelidnota (pel-id-no’ti), n. [NL. (Macleay, 


1817), < Gr. as if *wedsdviroc, ¢ meAdvoiv, make 
livid, < meAcdvdc, livid, equiv. to meAcdéc, livid: 
see peliom.] 1. An extensive American genus 
of scarabeoid beetles, having a mesosternal 


Grape-vine or Spotted Pelidnota (Pelidnota punctata). 
a, larva; 4, pupa; c, beetle; d, anal foint of larva; ¢, antenna of 


larva; JS, leg of larva. (a tod natural size; ¢ and / enlarged.) 


pee mandibles bidentate at top, and 
ind legs alike in both sexes. It ranges from 


2. 
Peli 


pelike (pel’i-ké), n. 


peliom (pel’i-om), n. [< 


Pelion (pé‘li-on), 7. 


Pelionetta (pel’i-d-net’i), 72. 


Peliontide pel onde) n. pl. 


pelisson ipele son); n. 
e 


pelite 


Canada to southern Brazil, and has about 50 7 iin 
medium or large size and variable in coloration. ) 
spotted pelidnota, P. punctata, feeds upon the leaves of 
cultivated and wild grapes in the United States during 
June, July, and August, and often does much damage. Its 
elytra are dull brick-red or brownish-yellow with black 
spots. The adults are day-filers, and the larve live in 
rotten wood, as the stumps and roota of dead trees. 


lc.) A member of this genus. 

otidset (pel-id-not’i-de), n. pl. [NIL., ¢ 
Pelidnota + -idz.] A family of coleopterous 
insects, named from the genus Pelidnota by 
Burmeister in 1844. 
[< Gr. *medixn, medixa, also 
mehizn, WEAVE, and TEAAIC, TéAAG, TEAAN (see def. ).1 
In Gr. archeol., a large 
vase resembling the hy- 
dria, but with the curve 
between the neck and 
the body less marked, 
and having only two 
handles, attached to the 
neck at or near the rim 
and extending to the 
body. 


Gr. reAlwua, a livid spot 
from extravasation of 
blood, < zeA:ovv, make 
livid, < meds, livid, 
black and blue, black; 
ef. weAAdc, weAdc, dark- 
colored, dusky.) <A 
mineral: same as tolite. 
NL., ¢ Gr. Tq2/ov, a moun- 
tain in Thessaly.] In zodl.: (a) A genus of 
carboniferous stegocephalous labyrinthodont 
amphibians, typical of the family Peliontide. 
Wyman, 1858. (6) A genus of butterflies. Kirby, 
1858 


A [NL. (Kaup, 
1829), < Gr. medsdéc, dark, dusky, + virra, duck. | 
A genus of Anatidz of the subfamily Fuliguline, 
containing scoters with gibbous extensively 


Black-figured Pelike, in the 
style of Nicosthenes. 


Surf-duck (Peltonetia perspictllata),. 


feathered bill and black plumage, varied with 
white on the head, as P. perspicillata, the sea- 
scoter or surf-duck, which inhabits both coasts 
of North America. 

(NL., < Pe- 
lion(t-) + -tdz.] A family of stegocephalous 
labyrinthodont amphibians, typified by the ge- 
nus Pelion, later associated with the Hylono- 
midgz. 


pelisse (pe-lés’), m. [« F. pelisse, a pelisse, OF. 


pelisse, pelice, a skin of fur, = Pr. pelissa = It. 
pelliccta, a pelisse, < L. pelliceus, pellicius, made 
of skins, < pellis, skin, hide: see pelll.] 1, 
Originally, a long garment of fur; hence, a 
garment lined or trimmed with fur. 

He (the sheikh] was dressed in a large fox-skin pelisae 
over the rest of his cloaths, and had a yellow India shawl 


wrapt about his head like a turban. 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 115. 


His (Prince Esterhazy’s] uniform was a pelisse of dark 
crimson velvet, the sword-belt ge gaan Baoan with dia- 
monds. First Year of a Silken Reign, p. 282. 
2. A long cloak of silk or other material, 
with sleeves, and with or without fur, worn by 
women. 

She helped me on with my peltsse and bonnet, and, wrap- 


ping herself in a shawl, she and I left the nursery. 
Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, v. 


Pelisse-cloth, a twilled woolen fabric, soft and flexible, 
used for women’s outer garments. 

[OF. pelisson, pelicon, 
ve), < 
me as 


‘‘a furred petticoat or frock” (Cot 
pelisse, a skin of fur: see pelisse.] 
pelisse. 


pelite (pé’lit), m. [< Gr. mde, clay, earth, mud, 


+ -ite2.] In petrol., a rock made up of very fine 
argillaceous sediment. It would include fire- 
clay, brick-clay, fullers’ earth, and similar de- 
posits. [Rare. ] 


pelitic 


pelitic (pé-lit’ik), a. [« pelite, n.] In geol., 
composed of fine sediment or mud. According to 
the classification of Naumann. the fragmental or detrital 
rocks are divided into psephitic, psamnutic, and pelitic, 
according as they are made up of cvarse sand, fine sand, 
and mud respectively. The word has been but rarely 
used by geologists writing in English. 

-pell! (pel), x. [« ME. pel, pell, < OF. pel, peau, 
F. peau = Pr. pel, pelh = Sp. piel = Pg. pelle = 
It. thabee CL. pellis = Gr, *zé7za, a skin, hide, 
= E. fell38, q. v. Cf. peell.] 1. A skin or hide. 
—2+. Fur. 

Arayd with pellys aftyr the old gyse. 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 246. (Hallivcell.) 


3. A roll of parchment.—Olerk of the Pellt, an 
Officer of the exchequer in England who entered every 
teller’s bill in a parchment roll called pellis receptoruin 
(roll of receipts), and also made another roll called pellia 
eee (roll of disbursements). The office is now abol- 


ished. 
pell*t (pel), vit. [€ ME. pellen; appar. a var. 
of pallen, E. pall’, knock, ete.: see pall, Cf. 
L. pellere, drive, urge, whence ult. E. compel, 
expel, impel, ete., and pulsel, pulsate, ete., and 
perhaps pelt!.] To drive forth; knock about. 
For well I wat I saw them run, 
Both south and north, when they begun 
To pell and mell, and kill and fell, 
With muskets snell, and pistols knell, 
And some to hell. 
Battle of Sheriff-Muir (Child’s Ballads, VII. 260). 
pell3}, n. An obsolete variant of peel(4. 
pell* (pel), ». (Prob. a dial. var. of pill4.] A 
hole or deep place, such as that formed under 
a cascade or waterfall. [Prov. Eng.] 
pellé (pel), v. t [¢ pell4, n.) To wash into 
pells or pools. [Prov. Eng.] 
pellack, pellock? (pel’ak, -ok), x. [Formerly 
also pellok ; © Gael. pelog, a porpoise (?).] A 


rpoise. 

Pellwa (pe-l6’i), n. [NL. (Link, 1841), so called 
in allusion to the dark-colored stipe; ¢Gr.7e2A0¢, 
dark,dusky.] A genus of polypodiaceous ferns, 
the cliff-brakes, with intramarginal sori, and 
broad membranous indusia, which are formed 


of the reflexed margin of the frond. More than 
60 widely distributed species are known, of which about 
a dozen are natives of North America. See clif-brake (un- 
der brake®5) and /ndian’s-dream. 

Cf. pel- 


pellage (pel’aj), x [¢< pelll + -age. 
age.) Custom or duty paid for skins of leather. 
pellagra (pe-la eri) n. [= It. pellagra, <« NL. 
pellagra, < L. pellis, skin, + Gr. aypa, a catch- 
ing.] An endemic disease of southern Europe, 
characterized by erythema, digestive derange- 
ment, and nervous affections. It exhibits vernal 
recurrences or exacerbations, and is frequently 
fatal after a few years. Also spelled pelagra. 
In the maize-porridge, which is called “polenta,” and 
which is the chief food of a certain class of Italian work- 
ing-men, there is formed, by putrefaction, during the hot 


months, a poison which causes peu ‘i siz 
op. Sct. Mo., X . 253. 


pellagrin (pe-la’grin), n. [< pellagra + -in1.] 
One who is afflicted with pellagra. 

The extent of the ravages of this affection may be esti- 
mated from the fact that, of 500 patients in the Milan Lu- 
natic Asylum in 1827, one-third were pellagrins. 

Chambers'’s Encye. 

pellagrous (pe-la’grus),a. (< NL. pellagrosus, ¢ 

pellagra, pellagra: see pellagra.] 1, Of or per- 

taining to pellagra; resembling pellagra; de- 

rived from pellagra: as, pellagrous insanity.— 
2. Affected with pellagra. 

A large number of pellagrous peasants end their days in 
lunatic asyluins in a state of drivelling wretchedness or 
faving madness, Encye. Brit., XVI. 477. 

pella-mountaint (pel’i-moun’tan), n. [Also 
puliall-mountain; appar. corruptions of the ML. 
name Pulegium montanum.] The wild thyme, 
Thymus Serpyllum,; perhaps also a species of 
germander, Jeucrium Polium. 

pellet, . An obsolete form of pall}. 

pelleret, 7. See pellure. 

pellet (pel’et), n. [« ME. pelet, pelot, a ball, 
bullet (of stone), < OF. pelote, pelotte, a ball, 
a tennis-ball, F. pelote = Pr. pelota, pilota = 
Sp. pelota = Pg. pellota = It. pillotta, a ball, 
pad, pincushion, « ML. pilota, pelota (after OF .), 
a little ball, < L. pila, a ball: see pile3.] 1. A 
little ball, as of wax, dough, paper, lead (a shot), 
etc.: as, homeopathic pellets, 

Wijsly resceyuyng rizt a litil at oonys, as oon litil pelot, 
and preue therby how it worchith. thanne another tyme 
ij. at oonys, if it be nede so that the mater be a litil dl- 
gestid and a litil egestid. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed, Furnivall), p. 20. 
2+. A stone ball formerly used as a missile, par- 
ticularly from a sling; also, a cannon-ball; a 


bullet. 
As swifte as pelet out of gonne. 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1643, 
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Their skinnes are so thicke that a pellet of an harque- 
bush will scarce pearce them. Hakluyt's Voyages, TI, 259. 
Then must you have a plummet forméd round, 

Like to the pellet of a birding bow. 
J. Dennys (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 153). 
3. In her., a roundel sable: same as ogress2.— 
4. In numis., a small pellet-shaped boss. 7, 
Evans.— 65, In decorative art, a small rounded 
projection, usually one of many. Compare purl2, 
Border of raised acanthus leaves alternated with pellets. 
Soulages Catalogue, No. 36 (8), p. 27. 


Pellet molding, in Romanesque arch., a molding orna- 
mented with small hemispherical projections.— Pellet 
ornamentation, ornament by means of small rounded 
projections or bosses, sometimes arranged in ornamental 
patterns, especially used in pottery, where the pellets are 
composed of small balls of clay affixed to the body of the 


vessel after it is molded. 
pellet (pel’et),v.t. [< pellet, n.] To form into 
pellets or little balls. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, .. . 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season'd woe had pelleted in tears. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 18 
Pelletan jet. Seco jet. 
pelleter!t, 2. A Middle English form of pelter2, 
pelleter*t,”. A Middle English form of pellitory. 
pelletierine (pel-e-tér’in),». [Named after the 
Freneh chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97).] 
An alkaloid from pomegranate-bark, CgH ;3NO. 
It is a dextrogyrate liquid, boiling at 185°C. ifs phariné: 
codynamic properties resemble somewhat those of curari. 
The tannate is used as a teniacide. ie 
A British 


pellet-powder (pel’et-pou‘dér), n. 
cannon-powder molded into pellets of various 
sizes according to the service it is to perform, 
now largely superseded by pebble-powder. 

Pellian equation. The indeterminate equation 
ax? = y2 + 1: named from the English mathe- 
matician and diplomatist John Pell (1610-85). 

Pellibranchia (pel-i-brang’ki-ii), n. pl. [NL., 
CL, pellis, skin, + branchiz, gills.) A suborder 
of nudibranchiate gastropods without distinct 
gills, respiration being effected by the skin. It 
was named by J. E. Gray for the families Lima- 
pontiidg and Phyllirhoide. 

Pellibranchiata (pel-i-brang-ki-a’tii), n. pl. 
(NL., neut. pl. of pellibranchiatus: see pelli- 
branchiate.| A suborder or superfamily of nudi- 
branchiates destitute of branchisz, whose fune- 
tions are assumed by the skin. It comprises the 
families Limapontiid#, Elusiidx, and Rhodopidz, Essen- 
tially the sume as Pellibranchia and Dermatopnea. 

pellibranchiate (pel-i-brang’ki-at), a. and n. 
{< NL. pellibranchiatus, ¢ L. pellis, skin, + 
branchia, gills.) I. a. Breathing by means of 
the skin; of or pertaining to the l’ellibranchiata. 

II, x. A pellibranchiate mollusk. 

pellicant, 7. An obsolete form of pelican. 

pellicle (pel’i-kl), 2. [= F. pellicule = Pr, pel- 
licula = Sp. pelicula = Pg. pellicula = It. pelli- 
cula, pellicola, ¢ L. pellicula, a small skin, dim. 
of pellis, skin, hide: see pell!.] 1, A little or 
thin skin; a cuticle; a film; a scum: as, the 
nacreous pellicle of some shells; the coaly pel- 
licle of many fossil plants; the filmy pellicle or 
scum of infusions in which infusorial animal- 
cules or microscopic fungi develop. 

The kernel] or woodie substance within the date is di- 
vided from the fleshie pulp and meat thereof by many 


white pellicles or thin skins betweene. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xiil. 4. 


We are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the globe on 
which we live. Must have not delved six feet beneath the 
surface, Thoreau, Walden, p. 355. 
2. In chem., athin crust formed on the surface 
of saline solutions when evaporated to a certain 
degree. This pellicle consists of crystallized 
saline particles.— 3. In bot., same as cortical 
layer (which see, under cortical). 

pellicula (pe-lik’ii-li), n. (NL., < L. pellicula, 
a small skin: see pellicle.] In bot., same as 
cortical layer (whieh see, under cortical). 

pellicular (pe-lik’t-lir), a. [< ri eee a 
small skin (see pellicle), + -ar3.] Having the 
character or quality of a pellicle; formed by or 
forming a pellicle; cuticular; filmy. 

The pollen tube of Phanerogamia sometimes acquires a 
length of two or more inches without ever departing from 


the homogeneous pellicular structure. 
Henfrey, Elem. Botany, § 58. 


Pellicular enteritis, pseudomembranous enteritis. 
pelliculate (pe-lik’t-lat), a. (« LL. pellicula, a 
small skin, + -atel.}] Covered with a pellicle. 
pelliper}, . An erroneous form of pelleter, for 
pelter2, York Plays, Int., p. xxiv. 

pellitory (pel’i-to-ri), n. [<« ME. pelleter, peri- 
tory, ete.; a corruption of paritory.] 1. A per- 
ennial weed, Purictaria officinalis; specifically, 
the wall-pellitory, a small bushy plant growing 
on old walls, ete., throughout the cooler parts of 
Europe and Asia. The name is extended to all the 


pelma 

species of the genus; P. Pennsyloaniea is the American 
pellitory. Also called hammeriort and helzine. 
2. The feverfew, Chrysanthemum Parthenium 
(see feverfer); also, the other chrysanthemums 
of the group often classed as Pyrethrum. The 
sneezewort, Achillea Pturmica, has been called 
wild or bastard pellitory. 

pellitory-of Spain, n. Acomposite plant, 4na- 
cyclus Pyrethrum, growing chiefly in Algeria. 
Its root is a powerful irritant, used as a sialagogue and 


local stimulant. The masterwort, Peucedanum (Impera- 
toria) Ostruthium, has sometimes received this name. 


pell-mell! (pel’mel’), adv. [Formerly also pel- 
mel, pelly-melly ; < ME. *pellemelle, pelleymelley, 
< OF. pellemelle, peslemesle, also meslepesle, also 
pelle et melle, pelle et mesle, pesle et mesle (F. péle- 
méle), eonfusedly (> pellemesler, peslemesler, mix, 
confuse), appar. ¢ OF. pelle, pale, a fire-shovel, 
+ mesler, mix, meddle (see pale3, peel3, and 
melll); but perhaps in part, like equiv. mesle- 
mesle (which occurs), @ mere redupl. of mesler, 
mix: ef. E. mishmash, mixty-maxty, and mingle- 
mangle, similar reduplications.] With con- 
fused or indiscriminate violence, energy, or 
eagerness; indiscriminately; promiscuously ; 
confusedly; in a disorderly mass or manner. 
That oo peple smyte thourgh the tother all pelley melley, 


full desirouse eche other to apaire and to damage with all 
her power. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), tii. 397. 
Continue this alarum, fight pell-mell ; 
Fight, kill, be damn’d! = Lust's Dominion, iv. 3. 


The gates set open and the portcullis vp, 
Let's pell-mell in, to sop clr passage out. 
Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, I. 20), 
Put ’em pell-mell to the sword. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iii. 1. 


De Vargas kept his men concealed until the fugitives 
and their pursuers came clattering pe mell into the glen. 
rving, Granada, p. 79. 
pell-mell?t, ». A variant of pall-mall. 
pellock! (pel’ok), ». [A var. of pellet with sub- 
stituted dim. term. -ock.] A ball; a bullet. 
See pellet. [Scotch.] 
pellock?, n. See pellack. 
pellucid (pe-li’sid), a. [= F. pellucide, ¢ L. 
pellucidus, perlucidus, transparent, < pellucere, 
perlucere, shine through, be transparent, < per 
through, + lucere, shine: see lucent, lucid. 
1, Transparent. 

Such a diaphanous, pellucid, dainty Body as you see a 
Crystal-glass is. Howell, Letters, I. i. 29. 
2. Admitting the passage of light, but not prop- 
erly transparent; translucent; limpid; not 
opaque; in entom., transparent, but not neces- 
sarily colorless; translucent. 

More ucid streams, 
An ampler ether. Wordsworth, Laodamia. 

Still its water is green and pellucid as ever. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 195. 
3. Figuratively, clear; transparent to mental 
vision. 
A lustrous and pellucid soul. 
Browntiy, Ring and Book, IT. 35. 


Pellucid zone, the zona pellucida; the inclosing mem- 
brane of the mammalian ovum. It is of considerable 
thickness and strength, and under high magnification 
shows a radiately striated structure, whence it is also 
called zona radiata. 

[= F. pellu- 


pellucidity (pel-ia-sid’i-ti), x. 
cidité,< L. pellucidita(t-)s, perlucidita(t-)s, trans- 
parency, ¢ pellucidus, perlucidus, transparent: 
see pellucid.] Same as pellucidness. 

The chymista are never quiet till the heat of their fancy 


have calcined and vitrified the earth into a crystalline 
pellucidity. Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, iii. 9. 


The pellucidity of the air. 
Locke, Elem. of Nat. Philos., vi. 
pellucidly (pe-li’sid-li), adv. Transparently 
or translucently. 
pellucidness (pe-li’sid-nes), ». The state or 
property of being pellucid: as, the pellucidness 
of a gem. 
pelluret (pel’ir),. [ME., also pelure, pellere; 
« OF. peleure, pelure, pellure (ML. pellura), fur, 
F. pelure, rind, paring,< pel, skin, fur: see pelll.] 
Fur; fur-work; furs. 
And furryd them with arm 


ne, 
Ther was never 3 Uere half so fyne. 
MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 242. (Halliwell.) 
Clothed ful komly for ani kud kinges sone, 
In gode clothes of gold a-grethed ful riche, 
with perrey & pellure pertelyche to the rigttes. 
William of Palerne (E. E. T. 3.), 1. 53. 
Als wemen haue wille, in there wilde youthe, 
To fret hom with fyn perle, & thaire face paint, 
With pelur and pall & mony proude rynges, 
Euyn set to the sight and to seme faire. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 434, 


pelly-mellyt, adv. An obsolete form of pell- 
melll, 

pelma (pel’mii), 7.; pl. pelmata (-ma-tii). [NL., 
< Gr. wédua, the sole of the foot.] The sole; 


pelma 


se planta; the entire under surface of the 

oot. 

pelmatogram (pel-mat’é-gram),n. [« Gr. 7é2- 
pa(r-), the sole of the foot, + ypayya, a writing. ] 
A print of the foot. 

Pelmatozoa (pel’ma-t6-20’H), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
wéAua, the sole of the foot, + (or, an animal. ] 
In Leuckart’s classification (1848), the first class 
of Echinodermata, distinguished from Actinozoa 
(sea-urchins and starfishes), and from Scyto- 
dermata (holothurians and spoonworms), and 
divided into the two orders Cystidea and Cri- 
noidea. The term is now used for all the crinoids or 


stalked echinoderms, divided into Crinoidea, Cystoidea, 
and Blastoidea. Same as Crinotdea in an enlarged sense. 
pelmatozoan (pel’ma-t6-z0’an), a. and n. [< 
Pelmatozoa + -an.] YT, a. Stalked, as an echi- 
noderm; pertaining to the Pelmatozoa, or hav- 
ing their characters. 
. n. A member of the Pelmatozoa. 

Pelobates (pé-lob’a-téz), nm. (NL. (J. Wagler, 
1830), < Gr. m7Adc, mud, mire, + Bary¢, one who 
treads, < faivervy, walk.] A genus of tailless am- 
phibians, typical of the family Pelobatide. P. 
fuscus of Europe is an example. 

Pelobatide (pel-d-bat’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., < Pe- 
lobates + -idz.] A family of arciferous salient 
amphibians, typitied by the genus Pelobates, 
with maxillary teeth, dilated sacral diapophy- 
ses, the coccyx connate with the sacrum, and 

poe pita ee a’i-d6) cat 
elodryadids (pel’6-dri-ad’i-dé), 2. pl. (NL., 

< Pelodryas (-dryad-)=+ -idz.) In Giinther’s 
classification, a family of anurous batrachians, 
typified by the genus Pelodryas, with platydac- 
tyl digits, maxillary teeth, ears developed, no 
Bare ee toes webbed, and sacral apophyses 
ilated. Its species are now usually referred to 
the Hylidz. Also Pelodryide. és 

Pelodryas (pé-lod’ri-as),». [NL., < Gr. m7Adc, 
mud, mire, toate, a dryad: seedryad.] A ge- 
nus of batrachians of the family Hylide, or giv- 
ing name to the family Pelodryadide. P. ce- 
ruleus is the great green tree-frog of Australia 
and New Guinea. 

Pelodytes (pe-lod’i-téz), n. [NL. (Fitzinger), 
€ Gr. 2726¢, mud, mire, + dirty, a diver: see Dy- 
tes.] 1. A genus of tailless i ay aes typi- 
cal of the family Pelodytide.—2. A genus of 
worms. Schneider, 1859. 

Pelodytidz (pel-6-dit’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pelodytes + -idx.) <A family of arciferous sa- 
lient amphibians, typified by the genus Pelody- 
tes. It ia characterized by maxillary teeth, dilated sacral 
diapophyses, the coccyx articulating with condyles of one 
or two sacral vertebree, proccelian vertebree, and the uro- 
style distinct. It includes, besides Pelodytes, several paleo- 
tropical and Australian genera. 

Pelogoninsz (pé-log-6-ni’né), . pl. [NL.,< Pe- 
logonus + -inze.] A subfamily of (algulide, 
typified by the genus Pelogonus. Also Pelo- 
gonida. 

Pelogonus (pé-log’6-nus), n. (NL. (Latreille), 
< Gr. m7Ad¢, mud, mire, + yévoc, offspring: see 
-gonous.] A genus of heteropterous insects of 
the family Galgulidz, typical of the subfamily 
Pelogoning. They have the fore legs slender and am- 
bulatorial, the sharp rostrum extremely stout at the base, 
and the general surface smooth. P. americanus inhabits 
the United States from New England to Texas, and is also 
found in Cuba. It lives in herbage by the waterside, and 
is only about one fourth of an inch long. 

Pelomedusa (pé‘l6-m6-dii’sa), n. pees < Gr. 
myAdc, mud, mire, + Médovoa, one of the three 
Gorgons: see Medusa, 1.] A genus of African 
fresh-water tortoises, containing such as P. 

mahafie, typical of the family Pelomeduside. 

Pelomedusid (pé’16-m6-di’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
~  € Pelomedusa + -idz.}] <A family of pleurodi- 
rous tortoises, typified by the genus Pelomedusa. 
(a) In Gray’s system it is characte by the depressed 
head covered with hard pony plates, a distinct moderate- 
ly developed zygomatic arch, and the temporal muscles 
covered with hard dermal] shields. A number of species 
inhabit Africa and ar. (b) In Cope’s x foie it 
is restricted to forms with not more than two digital pha- 
langes and four pairs of bones across the plastron. 

Pelomys (pel’6-mis), x. [NL. (Wilhelm Peters 
1852), < Gr. z746¢, mud, mire, + pic, a mouse. 
A genus of African rodents of the family Mu- 
ridz and subfamily Murinz, having compara- 
tively broad molars, grooved incisors, compress- 
ed A epee short ey d tail, bristly fur, and the 
middle three digits of each foot longer than the 
lateral ones. species inhabits Mozambique. 

Pelopseus (pel-6-pé’us), n. pve (Latreille, 
1 »< Gr. IléAoy (TMeAor-), Pelops, i. e. ‘dark- 
face’: see Peloponnesian.) A genus of digger- 
wasps of the family Sphegidz, of slender form, 
with long petiolated abdomen and dark colors. 


pelorization (pel’6-ri-za’shon), n. 


P. lunatus is 
a common 
North Ameri- 
can species 
known as 
mud - dauber. 
See also cut 
under mud- 
dauber. 
Peloue (pel’- 
0-pid), a. and 
n. [< L. Pe- 
lopide, < Gr. 
TeAorida:, the 
descendants : 
of Pelops, < IléAop (IleAor-), Pelops: see Pelo- 
onnesian.) I, a. In Gr. myth., of or pertain- 
Ing to Pelops, who is said to have been the son 
of Tantalus, or his descendants, the Pelopids, 
notorious for their crimes. 
IT. ». A descendant of Pelops. 
Peloponnesian (pel’6-po-né’si-an), a. and n. 
(< L. Peloponnesius, Peloponnesian, < Pelopon- 
nesus, < Gr. TleAonévyncoc, the Peloponnesus, for 
TléAoroc vijooc, the island of Pelops: TWésoy, gen. 
= TléAoroc, Pelops, 
son of Tanta us 
(< meddc, dark, 
dark-colored, + 
by, eye, face); 
vico¢, island.) J, 
a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pel- 
oponnesus, the 
southern penin- 
sula of Greece, 
including Acha- 
ia, Elis, Arcadia, 
Sicyonia, Argo- 
lis, Laconia, 
Messenia, and 
»\ part of Corin- 
” thia.—peloponne- 
Pj sian or rian 
school of sculpture, 
in Gr. art, one of the 
chief schools of clas- 
sic glen Gat paral- 
Jel with the Attic 
school, from which 
it differed notably in 
its more robust qual- 
ity and its less mi- 
nute elaboration of 
detail. The Athe- 
nian Phidias, whose chief teacher was the Dorian Ageladas, 
united the excellences of both schools.— Peloponnesian 
war, one of the principal wars of ancient Greece, 431 - 404 
B.C. The contestants were Athens and her allies (largely 
naval) and Sparta with allies (including several from the 
Peloponnesus, whence the name of the war). Ite final out- 


come was the transference of the hegemony in Greece from 
Athens to Sparta. . . . 
II, ». A native or an inhabitant of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
peloria (pé-lo’ri-é), n. [NL., < Gr. wéAwp, a 
monster.} In bot., the appearance of regular- 
ity of structure in the flowers of plants which 
normally bear irregular flowers. This restoration 
of regularity may take place in two ways— either by the 
non-development of the irregular parts (regular pelo- 
ria), or by the formation of irregular parts in increased 
number, so that the symm of the flower is rendered 
perfect (irregular peloria). e latter, which is the more 
common, is the original peloria of Linnwus: the term was 
first used of five-spurred examples of Linaria vulgaris. 


See pelorization. 
peloriate (pé-lor’i-at), a. [« peloria + -ate,] 
Characterized by peloria. 
In Linaria cymbalaria peloriate flowers and other changes 
were found. Set. Amer., N. 8., LX. 298. 
peloric O eaepel a. [< peloria + -ic.] Char- 
acterized by peloria. Darwin, Var. of Animals 
and Plants, xiv. 
pelorisation, ». See 
pelorise, v. ¢. See pelorize. 
pelorism (pel’6-rizm),n. [< Gr. wéAwp, a mon- 
ster (see peloria), + -ism.] Same as peloria. 
Pelorism is not due to mere chance variability, but either 
to an arrest of development or to reversion. 
Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, I. 83. 
[< pelorize 
-ation.] The becoming affected with pe- 
loria. Also spelled pelorisation. 


In some instances, by pelorization, it is found that tetra- 
dynamous plants become tetrandrous. 
Eneye. Brit., IV. 129. 


Nest of Pelopaus luxatus. 


Peloponnesian Art.— The Nike of Pz- 
onius, dedicated at Olympia by the Mes- 
senians in commemoration of the Spartan 
defeat at Sphacteria, 425 B.C. 


lorizatton. 


pelorize (pel’6-riz), v. %.; pret. and pp. pelo- 


rized, ppr. pelorizing. [ peloria + -ize.] To 
affect with peloria. Also spelled pelorise. 
The most perfectly pelorised examples had six petals, 


each marked with black strizw like those on the standard- 
petal. Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, I. 338. 


pelta 
pelorus (pé-l6’rus), ». [< L. Pelorus, the tra- 
ditional pilot of Hannibal.] Naut., an instro- 
ment for detecting errors of the compass by the 
bearings of celestial objects. 
pelott, m. A Middle English form of pellet. 
pelote vee) n. [F., a ball wound from wool, 
worsted, silk, etc.: see pellet.] A tuft or flock 
of hair or wool, or of a similar fiber. 
pelourt,. An obsolete form of piller1, 
pelowt, pelowet, ». Middle English forms of 
pillow. 
lt} (pelt), . [< ME. pelten, pilten, pulten, ap- 
“per of. pultare, beat, strike, knock, collateral 
orm of pulsare, push, strike, beat, batter: see 
pulsate, pulse, v. It is commonly supposed that 
lt is a contracted form of pellet, v., not found 
in sense of ‘ pelt,’ but cf. equiv. F. peloter, beat, 
handle roughly, OF. peloter, play at ball, toss 
like a ball, = It. pelotiare, pilotiare, thump, cuff, 
baste (Florio); but the required orig. ME. 
*veleten would not contract in . to pelten, nor 
produce the form pulien. Cf. palt, polt1.] I, 
trans. 1+. To push; thrust. 
Fikenhild agen hire 
With his swerdes hilte. 
King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), L 1416. 
2. To assail with missiles; assail or strike with 
something thrown. 
The chidden billow seems to the clouds. 
hak., Othello, iL 1. 12. 


Several such obscure persons as these we have had of 
late, who have insulted men of great abilities and worth, 
and taken pleasure to pelt them, from their coverta, with 
little objections. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. xi., Pref. 


3. To throw; cast; hurl. ([Rare.] 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. 
re Dryden, tr. of Vireil’s Eclogues, fii, 97. 
II. tntrans. 1. To throw missiles. 
The bishop and the Duke of Gloucester's men .. . 
Do pelt so fast (with pebblestones] at one another's pate 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out. 
Shak., 1 Hen. VI., tif 1. 82. 
2. To fall or descend (on one) with violence or 
persistency : as, 3 pelting rain. 
ling shower 


The pe 
Destroys the tender herb and budding flower. 
A. Philipe, Pastorals, it. 


Like to bubbles when rain pelieth.” 
u whe 
e to es n rain Keats, Waniey: 
8. To proceed rapidly and without intermis- 
sion; hurry on: as, the horses pelted along at 
a fine pace. [Collog.J]—4+. To bandy words; 
use abusive language; be in a passion. 
Another smother’d seems to and swear. 
.» Lucrece, lL. 1418. 
5+. To submit; become paltry. Nares. 
I found the people nothing prest to pelt, 
To yeeld, or hostage give, or tributes pay. 
Mir. for Mags., p. 166. 
pelt! (pelt), n. [é pelt, v.) 1. Abloworstroke 
from something thrown. 


But as Leucetius to the gates came fast 
To fire the same, Troyes Ilioneus brave 
With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
Vicars, tr. of Virgil. (Narea.) 
2+. Rage; anger; passion. 


That the letter which put you into such a pelt came from 
another. rangling Lovers (1677). (Narea.) 


pelt? (pelt), n. [< ME. pelt, appar. developed 
from pelter, peltry seeanied as ‘i *nelt + -er or 
-ry: see pelterl, The G. pelz, fur, skin, 


arlle i 
is a diff. word, MH . pelz, belz, belliz, OHG. 
pelliz = AS. pylce (> E. pilch), < ML. pellicea, a 
skin, a furred robe, > ult. ae and pelisse: see 
pilch, pelisse. Cf. pelll.] 1. The skin of a beast 
with the hair on it, especially of one of the 
smaller animals used in furriery; specifically, 
a fur-skin dried but not prepared for use as 
fur; a raw hide: sometimes applied to a gar- 
ment made from such a skin. 
Off shepe also comythe pelt and eke Felle. 
Political Poema, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 16. 


A pelt, or garments made of wolves and beares skins, 
which nobles in old time used to weare. 
Nomenctator (1585). (Nares.) 
They used lapped about them for their cloth 
SND Ne ere es ree Moly War LI 
2. The mangled quarry of a hawk; the dead 
body of a bird killed by a hawk.—8. Soft lea- 
ther used for covering inki pads. Inking. 
a sheepskin cut and stuffed in the shape of a 
tted to a handle, for use as the inking- of a hand- 
lally one ned pelt, See chs Shecpakin = Bea L 
Cc = 
Hide, ate. See akin. = ap 
pelta (pel’ti), .; pl. peltz (-té). [L.,< Gr. wéAra, 
a small, light shield, of leather, without a rim.] 
1. In classical antig., a small and light buckler, 


1 
and 
press. — 


pelta 


as that introduced among the Athenian light- pelter! ( 
armed troops by Iphicrates, about 392 B.c., to who or t 


take the place of 
the heavier shield, 
in order to increase 
their efficiency in 
marching and skir- 
mishing.—2., In bot., 
an apothecium of a 
lichen forming a flat 
shield without dis- 
tinct exciple, as in 
the genus Peltigea; 
sometimes, also, a 
scale or bract at- 
tached by its mid- 
dle.—3. [eap.] In 
conch., a genus of 
gastropods, now call- 
ed Runcina. Beck, 
Ere ; Quatrefages, 
1844,— 

thesrpaltorescent-ahaped c's, anata fron am of 20 


shield often borne by the Rome. 
Amagons. 


Peltandra (pel-tan’dri),». [NL. (Rafinesque, 
1819), < Gr. wéAry, a shield, + avyp (avdp-), male 
(in mod. bot. stamen).] A genus of plants 
of the subfamily Philodendroidex, type of the 
tribe Peltandree, distinguished by the orthot- 


ropous ovules; the arrow-arum. There are 8 spe- 
cies, natives of American swamps and river-borders from 
New York to Georgia. They bear large and ornamen- 


Arrow-arom, Peltandra undulata (P. Virginica). 


1. The inflorescence, inclosed by the spathe during anthesis. 2. 
The fruiting spadix, inclosed by the persistent spathe. 3. Leaf, show- 
ing the nervation. a, upper part of the spadix; 4, a fruit. 


tal veiny arrow-shaped leaves on long sheathing stalks, 
and flowers forming a tapering spadix, staminate above, 
inclosed in a green convolute and ruffled curving spathe, 
and enveloping a globose mass of leathery berry-like utri- 
cles, each il ar ee in early spring as a ball of reddish 
tenacious jelly investing a green and conspicuous sphert- 
cal fleshy embryo. Its thick fleshy rootstock contains an 


edible starch. 
Peltandres (pel-tan’dré-é), n. pl. [NL. (Eng- 
ler, 1879), < Peltandra + -ez.] A tribe of mono- 
eotyledonous plants of the order Aracex and 
the subfamily Philodendroidez, consisting of 
the genus Peltandra. 
peltarion (pel-ta’ri-on), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. weArd- 
ptov, dim. of wéArn, & small, light shield: see 
pelta.] 1. Pl. peltaria (-%). In conch., a fossil 
ody of oval or subcircular concavo-convex 
form, found in Jurassic strata, supposed to be 
the operculum of a shell of the genus Neritopsis. 
Encyc. Dict.—2. [cap.] A genus of crustaceans. 
peltast (pel’tast), ». [< Gr. meAraorge, a light- 
armed soldier, < 7éAr7, a light shield: see pelta. | 
In Gr. antig., a light-armed soldier: so called 
from the light shield he carried. See pelta, 1. 
peltate (pel’tat), a. [< L. peltatus, armed with 
alight shield, < pelta, alight shield: see pelta. ] 
Shield-shaped; in bdot., fixed to 
the stalk by the center or by 
some point distinctly within the 


shaped. 
Peltigera (pel-tij’e-rié), n. 
shie 


peltigerine (pel-tij’e-rin), a. 


peltinerved (pel’ti-nérvd), a. 


pelting! (pel’ting), n. 


lting! (pel’ ting), p. a. 
pe ri p ng), p 


pelting?+ (pel’ting), a. 
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el’tér), n. [« pelti + -erl.] 1. One 
at which pelts.—2. A shower of mis- 
siles; a storm, as of falling rain, hailstones, 
ete. [Colloq.] 

Presently, another shower came; . . . pebbles came rat- 
tling all about Bonnie. She shrugged up her shoulders 
and shut her eyes during the pelter. 

Relignous Herald, March 24, 1887. 
8. A passion; a fit of anger. [Collog.] 


No, I don’t mean that. You mustn’t be angry with me; 
I wasn’t really in a igh 
. Kingsley, Hillyars and Burtons, iii. 


pelter2 (pel’tér), x. [< ME. peltyer, pelleter, 7 
el- Fe 


*pelliter, peleter, < OF. peletier, pelletier (F. 
letier), a skinner, furrier, < pel, < L. pellis, a skin, 
hide: see pelll.] A dealer in skins or hides; a 
skinner. 


pelter*} (pel’tér),». [Appar. < *peld, a verb as- 


sumed from pelting, which is appar. for *palt- 

ing, paltring, paltry: see paltring. Cf. palter.) 

1, A mean, sordid person; a pinchpenny. 

Yea, let suche pedters prate, sainte Needham be their 
8 


peede, 
We neede no text to answer them, but this, The Lord hath 
nede. Gascoigne, 


2. A fool. 


The veriest pelter pilde maie seme 
To have experience thus. 
Ker ’s Flowers of Epigrammes (1577). 


Peltier effect. See effect. 
Peltier’s phenomenon. See thermo-electricity. 
peltifolious (pel-ti-fo’li-us), a. 


[< L. pelta, a 
shield, + folium, leaf.] Having peltate or 
shield-shaped leaves. 


peltiform (pel’ti-form),a. [< L. pelta, a shield, 


+ forma, shape.) Peltate in form; shield- 


[NL., < L. pelta, o 

Id, + gerere, earry.] A genus of lichens 
with frondose thallus, which is veiny and vil- 
lous beneath, where it is deprived of the corti- 
eal layer. The apothecia are peltiform, the spores 
fusiform or acicular and many-celled. P. canina is the 
dog-lichen or ground-liverwort, formerly considered as a 
cure for hydrophobia (see cut under lichen); and P. aph- 
nbliars is the thrush-lichen, which is purgative and anthel- 
mintic. 


[< Peltigera + 
-inc?.] In bot., belonging to, resembling, or 
characteristic of the genus Peltigera. 
[< L. pelta, a 
shield, + nervus, nerve, + -ed2.] In bot., hav- 
ing nerves radiating from a point at or near 
the center: said of a leaf. See nervation. 
[Verbal n. of pelt}, v.] 
A beating or belaboring with missiles, as with 
stones, snow-balls, ete. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 


That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
Shak., Lear, iii. 4. 29. 


A professorship at Hertford is well imagined, and if he 
can keep clear of contusions at the annual fae all 
will be well. Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 

[Ppr. of pelt, v.) 1. 
Assailing with or as with missiles; coming 
down hard: as, a pelting shower. 
Through pelting rain 
And nowy, wind he reached the gate again. 
William Morris, Earthly Paradise, IIT. 248. 
2+. Angry; passionate. 

They were all in a pelting heat. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, fi., Hill Difficulty. 

Good drink makes good blood, and shall pelting words 
spillit? | Lyly, Alexander and Campaspe, v.3. (Nares.) 

In a pelting chafe she brake all to peeces the wenches 
imagery worke, that was so curiously woven and 80 full 
of varietie, with her shittle. 

Topsell, Serpents, p. 250. (Halliwell.) 
(Appar. a var. of *palé- 
ing for paltring: see paltring, and cf. pelters, 
peltry2.] Mean; paltry; contemptible. 


From low farms, 
Poor pelting villages, shesy-00e and mills. 


hak., Lear, ii. 3,18, peltry?t, n. 


And so is moch spent, in finding out fine fetches and 


packing vp pelting matters. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 143. 


Pay the poor pelting knaves that know no goodness ; 


Peltocephalus (pel-t6-sef’a-lus), 7. 


haar hone (pelto-ke-li’i-dé), n. pl. 


A Gloze upon a Text. Deltogaster (pel-to-gas’tér), 7. 


Peltogastride (pel-t6-gas’tri-dé), n. pl. 


Peltophorum (pel-tof’6-rum), n. 


pelt-rot (pelt’rot), x. 


peltry! (pel’tri), ”.; pl. peliries (-triz). 


peltyer : 
dirous tortoises, typified by the genus Peltoce- 
halus,including afew tropical American forms. 
ney are characterized, in Gray's system, by having the 


ead swollen and covered with hard bony plates, and dis- 
tinct zygomatic arches covering the temporal muscles. 


(NL. (Du- 
méril and Bibron, 1835), < Gr. wéAry, a shield, 
+ xegadn, the head.] The typical and only ge- 
nus of Peliocephalidz. 

(NL., 


Peltochelys + -idx.] A division of Chelonia 
named from the genus Peltochelys, and includ- 
ing such as the modern Trionychide. 

ftochelys (pel-tok’e-lis), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
xtArn, a shield, + yéAvc, a tortoise.] The name- 
giving genus of Peltochelyidz, based upon fos- 
sil forms occurring in the Wealden. 


Peltocochlides (pel-t6-kok’li-déz), n. pl. [NL., 


< Gr. wéAry, a shield, + NL. Cochlides.] _A pri- 
mary group of holostomatous tenioglossate 
gastropods, distinguished by an external shell 
having a spiral, paucispiral, or pileiform char- 
acter. It includes the families Calyptrxidea, 
Hipponycidx, Xenophoridz, and Naricide. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. 
réAtyn, a shield, + yaorjp, stomach.) <A genus 
of rhizocephalous cirripeds, type of a family 
Peltogastride. They are parasitic upon hermit- 
erabs. See Rhizocephala. 

(NL., 


< Peltogaster + -idx.| Afamily of Rhizocephala, 
typified by the genus Peltogaster. The body is 
sacciform and unsegmented ; the alimentary canal is ob- 
solete; the scxes are combined ; and from the infundi- 
buliform anterior end are given off the root-like processes 
which ramify and burrow deeply in the substance of the 
host. See cut under Rhtzocephala. 

(NL. (T. Vo- 


gel, 1837), ¢ Gr. wéAty, a shield, + -gopoc, < gépecv 
— KE. bear!.] A genus of leguminous plants of 
the suborder Cesalpiniex and the tribe Euces- 
alpiniéz#, distinguished by the broad peltate 
stigma. There are 6 species — 38 in tropical America, 1 in 
South Africa, and 2 in the Indian archipelago and tropical 
Australla. They are tall trees without thorns, bearing 
bipinnate leaves of numerous small leaflets, yellow ra- 
cemed flowers in panicles at the end of the branches, and 
broad flattened indehiscent pods having wing-like margins 
and containing usually one or two small flattened seeds. 
See braziletto 


Peltops (pel’tops), ». [NL. (J. Wagler, 1829), 


< Gr. éAry, a shield, + oy, face.] A remark- 
able genus of flycatchers of the family Musci- 
capid2, confined to the Papuan region, having 
the bill very broad and stout at the base, the 
nostrils round and exposed, the wanes pointed, 
and the plumage black, white, and crimson. 
The only species is P. Wainrillet, about seven inches long. 
The genus is also called Erolla and Platystomus. 
A disease in sheep, in 
which the wool falls off, leaving the body bare: 
hence sometimes called naked disease. 

[< ME. 


peltry, pelleteri, *pelleterie, < OF. peleterie, pelle- 
terie, skins collectively, the trade of a skinner, 
< peletier, pelletier, a skinner: see pelter2, Cf. 
pelt2,] 1. Pelts collectively, or a lot of pelts 
together: usually applied in furriery to raw 

elts with the fur on, dried or otherwise cured, 

ut not yet tanned or dressed into the furs as 
worn. 


The profits of a little traffick he drove in peltry. 


The exports were land productions . . . and peltry from 
the Indians. Bancroft, Hist. U. S., II. 407. 


2. A pelt; a fur-skin. 


Now and then the ‘‘Company’s Yacht”... was sent 
to the fort with supplies, and to bring away the peltries 
which had been purchased of the Indians. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 178. 

Frontiersmen . . . make their living by trapping, pel- 
tries being very valuable and yet not bulky. 

T. Roosevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 832, 


(Appar. an error for or an altera- 
tion of pelfry (simulating pelter3, pelting?, pal- 
try).] A trifle; trash. 


As Publius gentilly received Paule, and by hym was 
healed of all hys dyseases, 80 ded myne host Lambert re- 


margin; having the petiole in- 


gerted into the under surface of ceyve me also gentilly, and by me was delyvered from hys 


And cheer your heart up handsomely. 
vayne beleve of Be atorye, and of other popysh peltryes. 


, Beggar's Bush, iv. 1. 


eal pane ee ae the cen- peltinglyt (pel’ting-li), adv. Ina pelting or . : Vocacyon (Harl M se., VI. 440). 
Itated (bel’ta-t ed) a. [Cpel- contemptible manner. peltry-waret (pel’tri-wir), ». Skins; furs; 
eps ote ode } Same ae paltate. 7 a -_ modest petition, my ariend diligent labour, peltry. 
os ere ; Peltate Leaf of our -Chancellor’s most honourable and extraordin 
peltately (pel’tat-li), adv. In a ich a vied commendation, were all peltingly defeated by a sh cod ts Mawdere pir samod na ake 


orm. tice of the old Fox, whose acts and monuments shall never 
peltatifid (pel-tat’i-fid), a. [< L. peltatus, pel- die. G. Harvey, Four Letters, fii. 
tate, + fidus, < findere(y fid), cleave.] In bot., peltmonger (pelt’mung’gér), ». A dealer in Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 102. 
peltate and cut into subdivisions. elts; a furrier. pelt-wool (pelt’wual), ». Wool from the skin 
peltation (pel-ta’shon), ». [< peltate + -ion.] Peltocephalidss( el‘t6-se-fal’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., of a dead sheep. 
A peltate form or formation. < Peltocephalus + -idz.] A family of pleuro- peltyert, n. A Middle English form of pelter1. 


Osmond, Copper, Bow-staues, Steele, and Were, 
Peltreware and grey Pitch, Terre, Board, and flere. 


pelu 


pelu (pe’lu), x. (S. Amer.] A small tree, So- 

pee tetraptera, var. Macnabiana, of southern 
shili and Patagonia. Its wood is very hard and 
durable, and much used for wheel-cogs and 
similar objects. 

peludo (pe-li’ds), n. [< Sp. peludo, hairy, < 
pelo, < L. pilus, hair: see pile4.] Dasypus vil- 
losus, the hairy armadillo, one of the encou- 
berts or dasypodines, common on the pampas 
of the Argentine Republic and in Chili. It is 
not strictly nocturnal, and does not burrow, but is found 
on dry plains, and is carnivorous, its flesh is fat, and is 
esteemned as food. The peludo is about 14 inches long, 
and has large elliptical ears, a broad muzzle, and long 
tail; the body is covered with bristly hairs as well as 
with the carapace, the bands of which are six or seven in 
number. See cut under armadillo. 

luret, 7. See pellure. 

elusiac (pé-lu’si-ak), a. [< L. Pelusiacus, ¢ Pe- 
lusium,; see Pelusian.] Same as Pelusian. 

Pelusian (pé-li’si-an), a. (< L. Pelusium, ¢ Gr. 
IleAoverov, Pelusium (see def.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to Pelusium, an ancient city of Egypt, in 
the delta on the eastern or Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile.— pelusian wine, an ancient name for beer. 

It isan undoubted fact that beer was first brewedin Egypt, 

.- . « Whence its manufacture has spread over Europe. 


It was called Pelusian wine, from Pelusium, a city on the 
banks of the Nile. Pasteur, Fermentation (trans.), p. 17. 


pelvic (pel’vik),a. [< NL. pelvicus, ¢ L. pelvis, 
pelvis: see pelvis.] Of or pertaining to the pel- 
vis: as, pelvic bones, those composing the pel- 
vis; pelvic viscera, those contained in the pel- 
vis; the pelvic inlet or outlet; the pelvic cavity ; 
elvic measurement.— Anterior pelvic region, the 
nate in front of the They et aponourcels, 
Same Se Jascta.— Pelvic arch. Same as pelvic 
qdle elvic axis, the axial line of the pelvic cavity. 
t is a curve, concentric with the concavity of the sacrum 
and coccyx, and passes through the central point.— Pel- 


vic the cavity of the true pelvis, as forming a pas- 
sage for the fetus at birth.— Pelvic cavity, the cavity in- 
closed by the true pelvis.— Pelvic cellulitis, an intlam- 


mation of the areolar tissue surrounding the pelvic organs, 
more sl Staab in the female, of the areolar tissue in con- 
nection with the uterus and its appendages. Also called 
parametritis.— Pelvic diameters. (a) Of the false pel- 
vis: (1) The distance between the internal lips of the iliac 
cresta. (2) The distance between the anterior superior 
spines of the flium. (0) Of the trne pelvis: (1) Anteropos- 
terior diameter of the brim. Same as conjuyate diameter 


of the brim. (2) Anteroposterior diameter of the outlet, the 
istance between the tip of the coccyx and the lower bor- 


der of the symphysis pubis. (3) Bts-idiac diameter, the trans- 
verse diameter of the briin. (4) Bis-ischiatic diameter, the 
transverse diameter of the outlet. (5) Coccypubal diameter. 
Same as a? tor diameter of the outlet. (6) Conjugate 
diameter of the brim. (a) In anat., the distance between 
the sacral promontory and the upper margin of the sym- 
physis pubis. (8) In obstet., the least distance between the 
sacral promontory and the symphysis pubis, measured to 
& point on the symphysis about two fifths of an inch be- 
low the upper margin. (7) Conjugate diameter of the cavity, 
the anteroposterior diameter, measured from the suture 
between the second and third sacral vertebree to the mid- 
dle of the symphysis pubis. (8) Conjugate diameter of the 
outlet. (*) The distance between the tip of the coccyx 
and the inferior margin of the symphysis pubis. (8) The 
distance between the sacrococcygeal articulation and the 
inferior margin of the symphysis pubis. (9) Diagonal con- 
te dtameter of the cavity, the distance between the sub- 
ubic ligament and the sacral promontory, measured inthe 
ving. (10) Normal conjugate diameter af the carey, the an- 
teroposterior diameter between the concavity of the third 
sacral vertebra and the upper margin of the symphysis pu- 
bis. (11) Oblique diameter of the brim, the distance between 
the iliopectineal eminence and the sacro-iliac synchondro- 
sis of the opposite side. (12) ie re diameter of the out- 
let, the distance from the middle of the great sacrosciatic 
ligament to the point of union between the opposite rami 
of pubis and ischium. (13) Sacrocotyloidean diameter, the 
distance between the sacral promontory and the posterior 
part of the cotyloidean cavity. (14) nsverse diameter 
of the brim, the greatest diameter measured from side to 
side. (15) Transverse diameter of the cavity, the distance 
between the points of the inner surface of the os inno- 
minatum opposite the middle of the acetabula. (16) 
Transverse diameter of the outlet, the distance between 
the tuberosities of the ischium. (17) True conjugate dt- 
vic dia- 
phragm, the muscles forming the floor of the pelvis.— 
elvic fascia. See /ascia.— Pelvi 
dei, and cuts under pelvis and 
the protrusion of some part of the pelvic con- 
tents through an abnormal or accidental opening situ- 
ated below the brim of the true pelvis. Pelvic herniz 
are of rare occurrence, The chief ones are known as 
perineal, pudendal, sciatic, and varinal.— Pelvic index, 
the ratio of the anteroposterior diameter of the brim to 
the transverse diameter of the same multiplied by 100. 
—Pelvic limb, the limb which is attached to the trunk 
by means of the pelvic arch; the hind limb or posterior 
extremity, as the leg of man or bird, the hind limb of 
uadruped mammals and reptiles, and the ventral fin of a 
sh.— Pelvic peritonitis, a local inflammation of that 
part of the peritonusym surrounding the pelvic organs, 
and especially the uterus and broad ligaments. Also 
called perimetritis.— Pelvic plexus, a plexus of sym- 
peer nerves, reinforced by branches from the lower 
wo or three sacral nerves, situated at the side of the 
rectum, and of the vagina also in the female. It gives 
rise to several ssa pat plesiees the more important 
of which are the vesical, hemorrhoidal, cavernous, and 
uterine, Alsocalled inferior hypogastric plerw.— Pelvic 
presentation. Sce presentation.-- Pelvic region, the 
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region within the true pelvis, as distinguished from the 
other specialized regions of the abdominal cavity. 


pelviform (pel’vi-form), a. (<L. pelvis, a basin 
(see pelvis), + forma, form.] 1. Openly cup- 
shaped; pateriform; resembling a pelvis in 
figure.— 2. In bot., shaped like a shallow cup 
or basin. 
pelvimeter (pel-vim’e-tér), n. [< NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. “étpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the diameters of the pelvis. 
pelvimetry (pel-vim’et-ri), n. [« NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. -verpia, ¢ vétpov, measure.] The 
method or practice of measuring the pelvis; 
measurement of the pelvis, especially for ob- 
stetrical purposes. 
pelvimyon (pel-vi-mi’on), 2.; pl. pelvimya (-#). 
(NL., y pelvis + myon.] Any myon of the pel- 
vic arch or hip-girdle: distinguished from pec- 
torimyon. 
The five pelvimya discussed are the ambiens and those 
other four already handled. 
Cowes, The Auk, Jan., 1888, p. 105. 
pelviotomy (pel-vi-ot’d-mi), n. [< NL. pelvis, 
pelvis, + Gr. -romia, < réuvetv, rapeiv, cut.) In 
surg., symphysiotomy. 
pelviperitonitis (pel-vi- per’ i-t6-ni’ tis), n. 
(NL.,< pelvis + peritonitis.) Pelvic peritonitis. 
pelvis (pel’vis), .; pl. pelves (-véz). [NL., ¢ 
L. pelvis, a basin, laver; ef. Gr. wéAvg, meAdic, 
méi7a, % bowl: see pelike.} 1. A bony basin 
forming the most inferior or posterior one of 
the three great cavities — thoracic, abdominal, 
and pelvic—of the trunk of most terrestrial 
vertebrates. A perfect pelvis is formed on each side 
by the haunch-bones, consisting of ilium, ischium, and 
pubis, patel J in front at the pubic hysis, and com- 
pleted behind by the sacrum, with which the iliac bones 
articulate, and by more or fewer coccygeal or caudal ver- 
tebre. But the pubic symphysis is wanting, as a rule, in 
animals below mammals; there is sometimes an ischiac 
and often an iliac symphysis. In any case, a recognizable 


flium or ischium or pubis, however rudimentary, consti- 
tutes in so fara pelvis. The human pelvis is complete, and 


iis, 


Human Pelvis, from the front. 

1, crest of ilium ; 2, base (uppermost) of sacrum; 3, symphysis pubis ; 
4, acetabulum or socket of thigh-bone; 5, iliac fossa, a part of the false 
pelvis; 6, ischium; 7, obturator foramen; 8, iliopectineal line, or brim 
of true pelvis. (Coccyx, not shown, directly behind pubic symphysis.) 


of normal composition, but remarkable for its shortness, 
width, axial curvature, and obliquity with reference to the 
long axis of the body. A perpendicular to the plane of the 
inlet would leave the abdomen at the umbilicus, and a per- 
pendicular to the plane of the outlet would strike the 
promontory of the sacrum. The pelvis is divided into 
true and false—the latter being that part which is above 
the iliopectineal line, the former below the same line, 
which thus represents, in part, the brim or superior strait 
of the true pelvis. The false pelvis is broad and shallow, 
composed, as far as bone is concerned, chiefly by the flar- 
ing iliac fosss, its front wall being made by the lower part 
of the abdominal etes; and in the erect attitude the 
mass of abdominal viscera resta largely upon this part of 
the basin. Thetrue pelvis is more contracted, and chiefly 
bony as to its walls. Its inlet or superior plane, cordiform 
in shape, is circumscribed by the pelvic brim, which is 
formed by the iliopectineal crest, completed in front by 
the spine and crest of the pubes, and behind by the curved 
ridge and promontory of the sacrum. The lower plane, or 
outlet, known also as the inferior strait, is bounded by a 
very irregular line of bone, the point of the coccyx being 


Pelvis of Horse (sacrum and coccyx removed), leaving the bones 
representing the ‘‘ quarter,” Viewed from left side and behind, 1, crest 
of hum; 2, surface for articulation with sacrum ‘not shown) to com- 
plete inet seas 3, Narrow part of ilium; 4, acetabulum for hip-joint; 
§, a small part of right pubis; 6, ischium. 


in the iniddle line behind, and the tuberosity of the ischi- 
um on each side; between which three points the bony 
outlet is deeply emarginated behind, on each side, by 
the great sacrosciatic notch, and in front by the arch of 
the pubes, formed by the conjoined rami of the pubes 
and ischia. In life these notches are largely filled in 
by ligaments (the greater and lesser sacrosciatic liga- 
ments on each side, and the triangular or infrapubic liga- 
ment in front). The obturator membrane also closes In 


pelvisternal (pel-vi-ster’nal), a. 


pelycometer (pel-i-kom’e-tér), n. 


Pelycosauria (pel’i-k6-s4’ri-i), n. pl. 


pelycosaurian (pel’i-k6-s4’ri-an), a. and n. 


pemmica: 


Pempelia (pem - pé’li-&), n. 


Pempherididz 


what would otherwise be a large vacuity on each aide, 
the obturator foramen. The inlet of the pelvis is not 
closed by any structure; but the outlet is floored by the 
levator ani muscle, the skin of the perineum, and asso- 
ciated soft parts. The pelvic cavity contains the lower 
bowel and most of the organs of generation. After pu- 
berty the male and female pelves differ usually to a rec- 
ognizable extent in size and shape; that of the male being 
more massive and contracted, that of the female lighter 
and more expansive. See also cuts under Catarrhina, Dro- 
meus, Elephanting, Equide#, innominatum, ligament, Or- 
nithoscelida, 02, rler, and sacrarium. 

Hence —2. Some pelviform structure or cup- 


like part. (a) The infundibuliform beginning of the 
ureter, constituting the principal cavity of the kidney, 
into which the pyramids a a and the urine flows. See 
cut under pieighed (5) The lower, basal, or aboral portion 
of the cup or calyx of a crinoid. 

8. [{cap.] A genus of mollusks.— Brim of the 
(true) pelvis, the periphery of the pelvic inlet, separat- 
ing the false from the true pelvis. In man it is formed 
by the top of the pubes in front, the promontory of the sa- 
crum behind, and on each side by the iliopectineal line. — 
False pelvis. See def. 1.— Plat pelvis, a pelvis in which 
the conjugate diameter of the inlet is proportionally short. 
— Naegele’s pelvis, an obliquely distorted pelvis.— Pel- 
vis major, the false pelvis. — Pelvis minor, the true pel- 
vis.— Roberts’s pelvis, a transversely contracted pelvis, 
resulting from ankylosis of the sacro-iliac articulations. 
vis, that part of the pelvic wall and contained 
space which is below (in man)or behind the pelvic brim ,; 
the pelvis between the inlet and the outlet: chiefly an 
obstetrical phrase 


pelvisacral (pel-vi-sa’kral), a. [< NL. pelvis, 


pelvis, + sacrum, sacrum: see sacral.) Of or 
pertaining to the pelvis and the sacrum. 

{< NL. pel- 
vistern-um + -al.] Having the character of a 
pelvisternum. 


pelvisternum vey te a n.3 pl. pelri- 


sterna (-nii). [NL., < pelvis, pelvis, + sternum, 
breast-bone.] An inferomedian osseous, car- 
tilaginous, or ligamentous element of the pel- 
vie arch, supposed to correspond to the omo- 
sternum of the pectoral arch: thus, there is a 
bony pelvisternum in edentate mammals, and 
the ischiopubie symphysal cartilage is a pelvi- 


sternum. 
(< Gr. wéAVE 
(weAvx-), & basin (taken in sense of ‘pelvis’), 
+ yétpov, measure.] <A pelvimeter. 
[NL., < 


Gr. mé/ vg (meAvK-), & basin, + cavpos, lizard.}] A 
division of reptiles, containing those Thero- 
morpha or Theromora which have the coracoid 
reduced, ribs two-headed, two or three sacra] 
vertebre, the centra generally notochordal, 
and intercentra usually present. They lived 
during the Carboniferous or Permocarbonifer- 
ous epoch. I 
a. Pertaining to the Pelycosauria, or having 
their characters. 
II. ». One of the Pelycosauria. 


pemblico (pem’bli-k6),». [Also pemblyco; ap- 


par.imitative: see first quot.] The dusky shear- 
water or cohoo, Puffinus obscurus. [Bermuda. ] 

Another small bird there is ; because she cries Pemblyco 
they call her so; she is seldome seene in the day but when 


she sings, as too oft she doth very clamorously. 
Capt. John Smith, Works, IT. 115. 


The Pemblico is seldom seen by day, and by her crying 
foretells Tem pests. 
S. Clarke, Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 22. 
n, pemican (pem’i-kan), ». [Amer. 
Ind.] Originally, a preparation made by the 
North American Indians, consisting of the lean 
parts of venison dried by the sun or wind, and 
then pounded into a paste, with melted fat, 
and tightly pressed into cakes, a few service- 
berries being sometimes added to improve the 
flavor. It is now made of beef, especially for use in arctic 
expeditions, being an easily preserved f which keeps for 
a long time and contains the largest amount of nutriment 
in the smallest space. Pemmican is similar in character to 


the tassago of South America and the biltong of southern 
Africa. 


Pemmican is made from the round of beef cut in strips 
and dried, then shredded or mixed with beef tallow and 
currants. Schley and Soley, Rescue of Greely, p. 132. 


(NL. (Hiibner, 
1816), < (%) Gr. wéuedoc, an adj. of uncertain 
sense, an epithet of aged ersons.) A genus 
of pyralid moths of the family A aun well rep- 


resented both in aurOve and in North America. 
P. hammondi is known in the United States as the apple- 
leaf skeletonizer, since its larve feed upon the nchyma 
of the leaves of the apple, leaving them skeletons. See 


cut under leaf-tier. 


Pempheridids (pem-fé-rid’i-dé), n. pl. , (NL.. 
y 0 


< Pempheris (-id-) + -idz.] A fami acan- 
thopterygian fishes, typified by the genus Pem- 
pheris. The species have an oblong compressed body, 
short dorsal with few spines, long anal, complete ventral:, 
and an air-bladder divided into an anterior and a posterior 


portion. They are inhabitants of the tropical seas, and are 
of small size. 


Pempheris 


Pempheris (pem-fé’ris), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. reudr- 


pic, & kind of fish.) A genus of fishes, typical 
of the family Pempherididz. 


Pempheris mangiuta. 


Pemphigine ( em-fi-ji’né), n. pl. [NL. (Koch, 
1 » < Pemphigus + -ine.] A subfamily of 
Aphididae, containing the gall-making plant-lice 
and others, having the third diseoidal vein with 
one fork or simple, the hind wing with one or 


A Member of the Pemphigina. (Cross shows natural size.) 


two oblique veins, and the honey-tubes tuber- 


culiform if present. It contains a number of wide 
rh gen of which Schizoneura and Pemphigus are 
the most notable. The body is obese and obtuse, and is 
covered with a cottony secretion, and the antenng are 
six-jointed. These aphids live chiefly on forest trees and 
shrubs, seldom molesting cultiva fruit-trees. Also 
spelled Pemphigina. See also cut under Pemphigus, 


pem higoid (pem’fi-goid), a. [< pemphigus + 
-oid.}] Resembling pemphigus; of the nature 
of pemphigus: as, pemphigoid eruptions. 
pemp (pem‘fi-gus), x, [NL., ¢ Gr. méugig 
(-¢:y-), &@ bubble, blister, pustule; akin to zopz- 
goAvs, a bubble, Sr. pompholyz.) 1. An affec- 
tion of the skin, consisting of eruptions (bulle) 
of various sizes, from that of a pea to that of a 
walnut, usually with accompaniment of fever. 
Also ealled pompholyx and bladdery fever.—2. 
In entom.: (a) [cap.] A genus of plant-lice or 


te F 


Poplar-leaf Gall-louse (Pemphigus populicanlts). 
@, gall, just forming, beneath ; 4, gall, just forming, above; ¢, per- 
fect gall, beneath; ¢@, ¢, young double galls; / stem-mother (line 
natural size); g, winged female (cross shows naturil size). 


apace of the subfamily Pemphiging (Hartig, 
1841). They are usually large species, with a copious 
waxy secretion, which deform the leaves of certain plants 
and sometimes produce galls. Thus, P. populicatdis makes 
galls at the base of the leaves of the cottonwood (Popudus 
monitfera). (b) An aphid of the genus Pemphi- 
us: ag, the vagabond pemphigus, P.vagabunda, 
om pnreccn (pem-fré’don),n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1796), < Gr. meugpqder, a kind of wasp; cf. rev- 
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Pemphredon annulatus. (Cross shows natural size.) 


Pemp 


pen! (pen), v. f.3 pret and 
[ 


pen! (pen), n. 


pen? (pen), n. 
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Opndav, avOpedar, ete., ahornet: see Anthrenus. ] 
A genus of wasps, typical of the family Pem- 
phredonidz, having the fore wings with two 
recurrent nervures, one arising from the first 
and the other from the second submarginal cell. 
P. lugubris, a common European wasp, burrows in decay- 


ing posts, rails, and logs, and provisions its cell with plant- 
lice. P. minutus burrows in the sand. 


Pemphredonidz cpemi- fro don’ i-de)) n. pl. 


(NL. (Dahlborn, 1835), < Pemphredon + -idz.] 
A family of wasps, typified by the genus Pem- 
paredon: They are black, slender, mostly small, with 
arge head and ovatolanceolate abdomen mounted on a 
slightly curved petiole. The family contains about 6 
genera, whose members make their cells In wood or hol- 
low plant-stalks or in the ground, and provision them 
with aphids, thripses, and other small insects. 


onine (pem-fré-do-ni’né), 2. pl. 

[NL., < Pemphredon + -inz.] A subfamily of 

Ae or digger-wasps, containing species 

of small size with large head, ovate petiolated 

abdomen, and two complete submarginal cells 
of the fore wings. 

p. penned or pent, 
pr. penning. ormerly also sometimes pend 
to which the pret. pent in part belongs) (see 

ae <« ME. pennen, also in comp. bi-pennen, 
AS. *pennian, shut up (only in comp. *onpen- 

nian (not *onpinnian), in the once-occurring pp. 
onpennad, ‘unpen,’ open); prob. = LG. pennen, 
pannen, bolt (a door): appar. from a noun, AS. 
pinn (*penn not found), a pin (of a hasp or lock), 
= LG. penn, a pin, peg (see pin! and pen?): see, 
however, pen1,n. The verb pen seems to have 
been more or less confused with the related verb 
pin}, and, in the var. pend}, with the diff. verb 
pind, pound3, putin pound, impound: see pin}, 
pind, pounds.) To shut, inclose, or confine in 
or as In a pen or other narrow place; hem in; 
coop up; confine or restrain within very narrow 
limits: frequently with up. 


My Lady and iny love is cruelly pend 
In dolefull darkenes from the vew of day. 
' Spenser, F. Q., LIT. xi. 11. 
I saw many flockes of Goats in Savoy, which they penne 
at night in certaine low roomes under their dwelling- 
houses. Coryat, Crudities, I. 85. 


Every rule and instrument of necessary knowledge that 
God hath given us ought to be so in peoportios as may 
bee weilded and manag'd by the life of man without pen- 
ning him up from the duties of humane society. 

M On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men. 
Whittier, The Meeting. 
(Formerly also pend (see pen}, 
v.), < ME. *penn, < AS. penn, a pen, fold; also 
in comp. hacapenn (haca, hook: see hake!): a 
rare word, appar. from the verb: see penl, v.] 
1. Asmall inclosure, as for cows, sheep, fowls, 
etc.; a fold; a sty; a coop. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. 
Dryden, tr. of Horace'’s Epodes, fi. 69. 
2. = inclosure resembling a fold or pen for 
animals. 
We have him in a pen, he cannot scape us. 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1. 


The place {in the House of Lords) where visitors were 
allowed to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance, 
where not over ten a could stand at one time. 

. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 57. 


Tom pushed back his chair, and explained that he was 
jast going to begin building some rail pens to hold the 
corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 

E. Eggleston, The Graysons, xxx. 
3. In the fisheries, a movable receptacle on 
board ship where fish are put to be iced, ete.— 
4, A small country house in the mountains of 
Jamaica. 

The admiral for instance had a semaphore in the sta- 
tionary flag ship at Port Royal which communicated with 
another at his Pen or residence near Kingston. 

Tom Cringle's Log, p. 230. 
[< ME. penne, pene, a feather, a 
pen for writing, a pipe (pl. pennes, feathers, 
wings), < OF. penne, pene, F'. penne = Pr. pena = 
It. penna, a feather, wing, a pen for writing, = 
AS. pinn, a pin or peg, also a style for writing (in 
the gloss ‘‘mith pinn vel uuritisaex [*writseax], 
calami”) (rare in both uses), = D. pen = MLG. 
penne = Icel. penni = Sw. penna = Dan. pen, a 
pen,< LL. penna, a pen, namely a quill used for 
writing, a particular use of L. penna, also pin- 
na, @ feather, in pl. a wing, also a feather on 
an arrow, hence poet. an arrow, also (in form 
pinna) a pinnacle, a float or bucket of a water- 
wheel, etc., also a fin (= AS. finn, E. fin!); ML. 
also a probe, pin; OL. pesna, orig. petna, with 
formative -na, < y pat, fly, and thus ult. akin 
to Gr. rrepév = E. feather: see fini and feather.] 
1. A feather, especially a large feather, of the 
wing or tail; a quill. 


pen 


And of hire Ribbes, and of the Pennes of hire Wenges, 
men maken Bowes fulle stronge, to schote with Arwes 
and Quarelle. andeville, Travels, p. 269. 


The swans, whose pens as white as ivory. 
Greene, Madrigal. 


The proud peacock, overcharged with pens, 
Is fain to sweep the ground with his grown train. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, v. 2. 


On migh uplifted, soars the le aloft. 
a cial Text of Handn's Creation. 
2. A quill, as of a goose or other large bird, 
cut to a point and split at the nib, used for 
writing; now, by extension, any instrument 
(usually of steel, gold, or other metal) of similar 
form, used for writing by means of a fluid ink. 


Various forms of Pens. 


I, quill pen, in which a is the feather, 4 the body, and c the nib; 
2, steel pen and penholder, a being the handle, 4 a ferrule fitted to 2 
and having a clamping socket into which the pen is inserted and 
there held by pressure; 3 and 4, fountain-pens: the body of the 
handle a is a hollow reservoir for ink, 6 is the pen-nolding device, 
and ¢ and @ are metal rods ange ie through small holes into the ink- 
reservoir, along which the ink flows by capillary action to keep the 
pen ¢ supplied. 


Pens of steel or gold have almost superseded the old quill 
pens. Pens are also manufactured to some extent of other 
metallic substances, such as silver, platinum, and alumini- 
um bronze. Gold pens are usually tipped with a native 
alloy of osmium and iridium. They possess the advantage 
of being incorrodible by ink, besides having a fine, quill- 

like flexibility, and are exceedingly durable. 

The glose gloryousliche was wryte, wyth a gylt penne. 
Pree ph bad (C), xx. 15. 
He askyd pene and ynke, and wrotte hys sonne. 

Torisngton, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 51. 


Roger North wrote to his sister, Mrs. Foley, on March 
8, 1700-1:— ‘‘ You will hardly tell by what you see that 
I write witha steel pen. It isadevice come out of France, 
of which the original was very good and wrote very well, 
but this is but a copy ill made.” N.and Q., 7th ser., V. 496. 


If the sovereign must needs take a part in the contro- 
versy, the pen is the proper weapon to combat error with, 
not the sword. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xiii. 17. 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Bulwer, Richelieu, if. 2. 


3. One who uses & pen; a writer; a penman. 


Those learned pens which report that the Druids did 
instruct the ancient Britons. Fuller. 


I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisco than in the 
fury of a merciless pen. 
ir T. Browne, Religio Medici (ed. 1686), if. 111. 


4, Style or quality of writing. 


The man has a clever pen, it must be owned. 
Addison, Tory Foxhunter. 


5+. A pipe; a conduit. 


The water that goth thorough the leden penne 
Is rust-corru unhoolsom. 
P. ius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 177. 


6. A female swan, the male being called a cob. 
Yarrell, British Birds.— 7. In Cephalopoda, an 
internal homogeneous corneous or chitinous 
structure replacing the internal shell in certain 
decacerous cephalopods, such as the typical 
squids (Loliginide): also called gladius and 
calamary: distinguished from the corresponding 
sepiost or cuttlebone of the cuttles. See cut 


under culamary.— Electric pen, a kind of autographic 
pen invented by Edison, consisting of a small perforating 
apparatus actuated by an electromagnetic motor in con- 
nection with a battery, and used in the manner of a lead- 
pace On moving it over paper, a series of minute holes 
s punched in the paper, thus making a stencil that can be 
used to reproduce the lines, letters, or drawings traced by 
the pen.—Geometrical pen, a drawing-instrument for 
tracing geometrical curves. A pen or pencil is carried b 
a revolving arm of adjustable length, the motion of whic 
is controlled by a set of toothed wheels. &. H. Knight.— 
Lithographic pen. See lithographic.— Pneumatic pen,a 
Hastie instrument for producing a stencil for copying. 
t traces the lines to be reproduced by means of numerous 
minute perforations through the pa er. Inkorcoloristhen 
read over the surface and fills the perforations, when 
the pattern can be printed from it on a number of sheets 
of paper. —Right-line pen, drawing-pen or straight- 
line pen, especially ada for ruling lines.—Stylo- 
graphic pen, a variety of fountain-pen in which a needle 
at the end of the pen serves as a valve to release the 
ink when the point is pressed on the paper.— To mend 
& to gah a worn quill pen in order by renewing the 
nib and slit, and trimming the slopes, as with a penknife. 
(See also bow-pen, drawing-pen, fountain-pen, music-pen.) 


pen2 (pen), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. penned, ppr. 


penning. [< pen2,n.] To write; compose and 
commit to paper. 


A letter shall be penn’d. 
Robin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child's Ballads, V. 387). 


pen 
I would fain see all the poets of these times pen such 
another play as that was. 
B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 4. 
If thou can‘st learn to write by to-Morrow Morning, pen 
me a Challenge. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 9. 
Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom. 
Wordsicorth, London, 1802. 
Speaks out the poesy which, penned, turns prose. 
Browning, Ring and Book, I. 48 


nache (pe-nash’), 7». Same as panache. 
ena (pe-né’i), n. (NL. (Linneeus, 1753), after 
Pierre Pena of Narbonne in France, a botan- 
ical writer of about 1570.) A genus of smooth 
branching undershrubs, type of the order Pe- 
neeaceze, and known by the four-angled style. 
There are 9 species, all South African. They are densely 
clothed with little sessile leaves, and bear yellowish or red- 
dish flowers sessile in a leafy spike. They are cultivated 
under glass as handsome evergreens. 
Penzacez (pen-6-4’s6-6), n. pl. (NL. (R. 
Brown, 1820), < Pencea + -aceze.] A small but 
very distinct order of apetalous shrubs, of the 
series Daphnales, distinguished by the four 
valvate calyx-lobes, four alternate stamens, 
four carpels, and eight or sixteen ovules. It in- 
cludes about 20 species, of 4 genera, of which Pena and 
Sarcocolla are the chief. They are small heath-like ever- 
greens from the eastern part of Cape Colony. They bear 
numerous little rigid entire opposite leaves, and salver- 
shaped flowers, usually red, solitary in the axils of the up- 
per leaves or of broader bracts. 
Penzids (pé-né’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Penwus 
+ -ide.J <A family of deecapod crustaceans, 
typified by the genus Penzeus, aia podo- 
branchiw completely divided or reduced to epi- 
pleurites, pleurobranchiw not more than four 
pairs, and branchim ramose. They have a super- 
ficial resemblance to shrimps. and the numerous species 
have been grouped under 12 genera, 
Penzidea (pen-é-id’é-ii), n. pl. (NL, ¢ Peneus 

+ oven) A superfamily group occasionally 
used to include the two families Penaide and 
Sergestidz. More correctly Peneevidea, 
penzoid (pe-né’oid), a. andr, [< NL. Peneeus 
+ Gr. cidocg, form: see -vid.] I, a. Resembling 
a shrimp of the genus Peneus; of or pertain- 
ing to the Penside. 

.n. A pentoid spt 
Peneus (pé-16’us), 2. (NL. (Fabricius, 1798), 
also Penaeus, Penciis; origin not obvious.) A 
genus of shrimps, typical of the family Pene- 
tide, having the three anterior pairs of legs 
chelate. Species abound in warm and temperate seas, 
and some of them have commercial value as articles of 
food. P. brasiliensis is an example. See cuts under cope- 
pod-stage, nauplius, and schizopod-stage. ; 
penakullt, n. A Middle English form of pin- 
nacle. | 

penal (pé’nal), a. [« OF. penal, F. pénal = Sp. 
Pg. penal = It. penale, < L. panalis, pertain- 
ing to punishment, ¢ pwna, punishment, penal- 
ty, pain: see painl.] Of or pertaining to pun- 
ishment. (a) Enacting or prescribing punishment; set- 
ting forth the punishment of offenses: as, the penal code; 
a penal clause in a contract. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that 
penal laws, which are iu the hands of the rich, are laid 
upon the poor. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxvil. 

Nowhere in the United States is religious opinion now 
deemed a proper subject for penal cnactments. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 194. 
(6) Constituting punishment; inflicted as a punishment. 
Adamantine chains and penal fire. Milton, P. L, 1. 48. 


Suffering spirits, in the penal gloom and terrors of an- 
other world. Sumner, Fame and Glory. 


(c) Subject to penalty; incurring punishment: as, penal 
neglect. 


There was the act which . . . made it penal to employ 
boys under twelve not attending school and unable to read 
and write. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 9. 


(d) Used as a place of punishment: as, a penal settiement. 


Chance-swung between 
The fonlness of the penal pit 
And Truth’s clear sky. 
Whittter, Chapel of the Hermits. 
(e) Payable or forfcitable as a punishment, as on account of 
breach of contract, etc. : as, a penal Buln. 


The exccution leave to high disposal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself. 
Milton, 8. A., 1. 608. 


Penal action, in Scots law, an action in which the con- 
clusions of the summons are of a penal nature—that is, 
when Sey damages and reparation by way of 
penalty are claimed.— Penal bond. See bond|, 7.— Pe- 
nal code, a code or system of laws relating to crimes and 
their punishment.— Penal laws, those laws which pro- 
hibit an act and impose a penalty for the commission of 
it.— Penal servitude, a specics of punishment in British 
criminal law, introduced in 1853 in lieu of transportation, 
consisting in imprisonment with hard labor for a series 
of years, varying with the magnitude of the crime, at any 
of the penal establishments in Great Britain or in the 
British dominions beyond seas,— Penal statutes. (a) 
Those statutes which impose penalties or punishments for 
offenses committed. (J) lu a more general sense, those 


penalise, «. ¢. 
penality (pé6-nal’i-ti), x. 


penally (pé‘nal-i), adv. 


penalogist (pé-nal’6-jist), n. 
penalty (pen‘al-ti), n.; pl. penalties (-tiz). 
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statutes which impose a new liability for the doing or omit- 
ting of an act. Thus, a statute making the officers of a 
corporation personally liable for its debts if they neglect 
to tile an annual report of its affairs is a penal statute.— 
Penal sum, 8 sum declared by bond to be forfeited if the 
condition of the bond is not fulfilled. If the bond is for 
payment of money, the penal sum is generally fixed at 
twice the amount. 

See penalize. 

L [= F, pénalité = Sp. 
penalidad = Pg. penalidade = It. penalita, < ML. 
penalita(t-)s, punishment, penalty, < L. penalts, 
penal: see penal. Cf. penalty.] The character 
of being penal or of involving punishment. 


penalize (pé’nal-iz), v. t.; pret. and pp. penal- 


tred, ppr. penalizing, [= Pg. penalizar, trouble, 
afflict; as penal + -ize.] To lay under a pen- 
alty, in case of violation, falsification, or the 
like: said of regulations, statements, ete.; sub- 
ject, expose, or render liable to a penalty: said 
of persons. Also spelled penalise. 

A double standard of truth; one for the penalized and 


the other for the non-penalized statement. 
Contemporary Rev., XLIX. 6. 


In even-distance shooting should a winner win at or 
above his handicap distance, he is to be penalized for such 
win in the handicap bouk. W. W. Greener, The Gun, p. 492. 
In a penal manner; as 
a@ punishment or penalty. 

The judgment, or rather the state and condition penally 


consequent upon these sinners, namely that hey were 
without excuse. South, Sermonsa, IT. vii. 


An erroneous 


[<F. 
pénalité, < ML. penatlita(t-)s, punishment: see 
penality, of which penalty is a doublet.) 1. Suf- 
fering, in person or property, as a punishment 
annexed by law or judicial decision to a viola- 
tion of law; penal retribution. 
What doe statutes avayle without penaltyes? 
Spenser, State of Ireland, 
Death is the penalty imposed. Milton, P. L., vii. 645, 


2. The loss or burden to which a person sub- 
jects himself by covenant or agreement in case 
of the non-fulfilment of an obligation; the for- 
feiture or sum to be forfeited for non-payment, 
or for non-compliance with an agreement: as, 
the Spenaly stipulated in a bond. Penalties pro- 
vided thus by contract may be either in addition to the 
original obligation, so that the creditor can ask both, or 


may be intended merely to fix the damages which he can 
ask in case of breach. 


The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 207. 
3. Money recoverable by virtue of a penal stat- 
ute; a fine; a mulet. 

Such a one {is carried about the Towne with a boord fas- 
tened to his neck, all be-hanged with Foxe-tailes, besides 
a penaltie according to his state in monie. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 300. 
Hence—4, The painful consequences which 
follow some particular course of action, or are 
invariably attached to some state or condition: 
as, the penalty of carelessness, or of riches; he 
paid the penalty of his rashness. 

He is not restrained, nor restraineth himselfe from the 
penalty of women. Sandys, Travailes, p. 48. 


To be neglected by his contemporarics was the penalty 
which he [Milton) paid fur surpassing them. 


Macaulay, Dryden. 
Bill of pains and penalties. See pain!.— On or under 
penalty of (as of death, etc.), 80 as to incur (or, after a 


negative, without incurring) death, etc., as a penalty. 


No Christian is allowed to enter the mosque... on 
penalty of death, and even the firman of the Sultan has 
failed to obtain admission for a Frank. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 86. 
Small Penalties Act, an English statute of 1865 (28 and 
29 Vict., c. 127) which prescribes imprisonment for stated 


terms upon non-payment of penalties imposed on sum- 
mary convictions. 


form for penologist. 


nance, penaunce; { ME. “penance, penaunce, ¢ 
OF. penance, pennance, penaunce, peneance = it. 
penanza,  L. penitentia, penitence: see peni- 
tence.] 1, Penitence; repentance. [Penance and 
do penance are generally used in the Douay version where 
the King James version has repentance and repent, They 
are also used by Wyctif in his translation. ] 


And I seye to you, so joye schal be in heuene on o syn- 
ful man doinge penaunce (“that repenteth,” A. V.] more 
than on nynty and nyne iuste that han no nede to penaunce 
[‘‘need no repentance,” A. V.) 
2. Sorrow for sin shown by outward acts; self- 
punishment expressive of penitence or repen- 
tanee; the suffering to which a person volun- 
tarily subjects himself, as by fasting, flagella- 
tion, self-imposed tasks, ete., as an expression 
of penitence; the outward acts by which sor- 
row for sin is shown. 


Penance ig only the Punishment inflicted, not Penitence, 
which is the right word, Selden, Table-Talk, p. 83. 


Wyclif, Luke xv. 7. pen-and- 


pen-and-ink 


Better not do the Deed than weep it done. 
No Penance can absolve our guilty Fame. 
Prior, Henry and Emma. 


His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, iil 


8. Eccles., sorrow for sin shown by outward 
acts under authority and regulation of the 
chureh; contrition manifested by confession 
and satisfaction and entitling to absolution; 
hence, absolution ensuing upon contrition and 
confession with satisfaction or purpose of sat- 


isfaction. Absolution has been given on these terms 
since primitive times in the church, and this ancient in- 
stitution was afterward formally recogni as a sic- 
rament by the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and other 
churches, The sacrament of penance includes four parts: 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. It is 
required that there should be a genuine and a supernat- 
ural contrition for the sin committed — that is, a sorrow 
produced by the influence of the Holy Sprit coupled 
with a firm purpose of amendment; that the sin should 
be confessed fully and unreservedly to a priest; and that 
satisfaction be made for it by a voluntary submission to 
such penalty or discipline as the priest may require and 
by restitution to pores wronged; and absolution can be 
penis only on these conditions, It can be administered 
y no one who has not received priest’s orders. Every 
member of the Roman Catholic Church is obliged at least 
once a year to confess to his parish priest and to do pen- 
ance under his direction; he cannot partake of commu- 
nion without previous absolution, but is not either hefore 
confession or during his penitential discipline regarded 
as under ecclesiastical censure, which is inflicted on the 
contumacious only. Sad : 
4, The penalty or discipline imposed by the 
priest in the above sacrament. 


Ther penance was thei suld go in pal weanede de 
. of Brunne, p. 


Go, sin. no more! Thy penance o'er, 
A new and better life begin! 
God maketh thee forever free 
From the dominion of thy sin! 
Longfeliow, Golden Legend, ii. 


Hence — 8, Any act of austerity or asceticism 
ractised with a religious motive.— 6}. Suffer- 
Ing; Sorrow; misery. 
His woful herte of penaunce hadde a lisse. 
Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 510. 


7. Aninstrument or means of self-punishment 
used by persons undergoing penance either in- 


flicted or voluntary. Shirts of horsehair with the in- 
ner surface rough and bristling, garments of sackcloth 
worn next the skin, and fron belts are frequently men- 
tioned. A more unusual form is a garment composed of 
Jinks of iron similar to chain-mail, but with the ends of 
the wires turned up and sharpened on the inner side. See 
scourge and flayellum.— To do penance. (a) To repent: 
obsvlete except in the Douay version of the Bible, and in 
the usage of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Man, do penaunce whilis thou may, 
Lest sudeynli y take veniaunce: 
Do y not abide thee day bi day 
Bicause y wolde thou dide penaunce? 
Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 201. 
@) To show one’s self repentant by submitting to the pun- 
shment of censure or suffering. 


Thieves and murderers took upon them the crogs to es- 

cape the gallows; adulterers did penance in their armour. 

Fuller, Holy War, i. 12. 

penance (pen’ans), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. penanced, 

ppr. penancing. [< penance, n.] To inflict pen- 
ance upon; discipline by penance. 

Did T not id ae your person, I might bring you upon 


your knees, and penance your indiscretion. 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 523. (Dartex.) 
I saw 
The pictured flames writhe round a penanc'd soul. 
y, Joan of Are, ili. 
She seemed at once some penanc'd lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
Keats, Lamia, i. 
penance-board} (pen’ans-bord), . The pillory. 
Halliwell, 
penanceless (pen’ans-les),a. [(ME. penaunce- 


penance (pen’ans), x. [Early mod. E. also pen- les; < penance + -less.] Free from penance; not 


having undergone penance. 
Passinge torie unceles for here parfit by-leyne. 
pear ee Picre Plownan (©), xi, 296. 
penancer (pen’an-sér),”. (< ME. penauneer, 
penaunscer, < OF. penancier, peneancier, < ML. 
penitentiarius, & penitent, also one who im- 
poses penance, ¢ L. penitentia, penance: sce 
penance, penitence, and ef. penitencer, peniten- 
tiary.] A penitent. Prompt. Parv., p. 391. 
(pen’and-ingk’), a. 1. Made or 
carried on in writing; written; literary: as, a 
pen-and-ink sketch; a pen-and-ink contest. 
The last blow struck in the pen-and-ink war. 
Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., TI. 193. 
2. Made or executed with pen and ink, as a 
drawing, outline, or map. 
Mr. Claude de Neuville has made a series of pen-aned- 


tak drawings illustrating the most striking features of the 
architecture of Oxford. The Academy, Dec. 23, 1889, p. 42. 


penang-lawyer 


penang-lawyer (pe-nang’li’yér), n. [Prob. a 
corruption of Penang liyar, the wild areca.] A 
walking-stick, usually with a bulbous head, 
made from the stem of a palm (Licuala acuti- 
jida) exported from Penang and Singapore. 
Davies. 

penannular (pé-nan’w-lir),a. [< L. pene, pene 
almost, + anularis, annular: see annular.] 
Having the form of an almost complete ring, 
like the so-called annular brooches. 

penantt (pen’ant), x. (ME., also penaunt,< OF. 
penant, peneant = Sp. It. penante, < L. peeni- 
ten(t-)s, one who is penitent, a penitent: see 
penitent. Cf. penance.] A penitent; one doing 
penance. 


Neither bacoun ne braune blancmangere ne mortrewes 
Is noither fisshe ne flesshe but fode for a penaunte. 
Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 91. 


Thou art nat lyk a penaunt or a goost. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk's Tale, L. 46. 


penaryt, a. [<L. penarius, of or belonging to 
unishment, < pena, punishment: see paint, 
. penal.) enal: as, ‘‘penary chastise- 


ments,” Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, 
p. 76. (Davies.) 
nashet, n. An obsolete variant of panache. 
Penates (pé-na’téz), xn. pl. [L.,< penus, the 
innermost part of a temple or sanctuary, penes, 
with, in, penttus, inward, inside, whence also 
 adenaadalte enter within: see penetrate.] In 
om, antiq., the household gods, who presided 

over families, and were worshiped in the in- 
terior of every dwelling. They included the 
Lares. See Lar}. 

penauncet, penauntt. See } pase 

pen-case (pen’kas), n. 1. A case or holder for 
a pen.—2, A case for one or more pens with 
their holders and usually an inkstand; a port- 
able writing-case. See penner!. Also called 
penna. 

pence, n. Plural of penny. 

pencelt, n. An obsolete form of pencil1. 

pencel?+, pencil*t (pen’ sel, -sil), ». [Also 
pensel, pensil, < ME. pencel, pensel, < OF. *pen- 
cel, pennecel, pannecel, pencheal, contr. of penon- 
cel, pennoncel, a small pennon: see pennoncel, 
pennon.] A small pennon or streamer attached 
to a staff, spear, or lance. 

And ek, the bet from sorwe amt releve, 


She made him were a pensel of hire sleve. 
Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1043. 


iij dosen Perens to stande abouen vpon the herse 
amonge the lightes. 
Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 30. 


Terror was decked so bravely with rich furniture, gilt 
swords, shining armours, pleasant ils, that the eye 
with delight had scarce leisure to be afraid. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair, ... 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol there 
O’er the pavilions flew. Scott, Marmion, iv. 28. 
pence-table (pens’ta’bl), ». An arithmetical 
table for the easy conversion of pounds and 
shillings into pence, or vice versa. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that children 
would be much better occupied in writing their copies or 
learning their pence-tables. H. Spencer, Education, p. 138 

penchant (pon-shon’),”. ([F., an incline, de- 
clivity, inclination, prop. ppr. of pencher, in- 
cline, lean.] Strong inclination; decided taste; 
liking; bias. 

She was sorry, but from what penchant she had not con- 

she 


sidered, that had been prevented from telling me her 
story. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, Works (1775), vii. 49. 


The others showed a most decided hant for the an- 
cient Greek music. ow, Hyperion, iv. 4. 
penchute (pen’shidt), ». (Origin obscure: the 
form suggests F. pente, a slope, pencher, incline, 
slope, and chute, a fall: but the word is doubt- 
ful.] A trough which conducts the water from* 
the race of a mill to the water-wheel. £. H. 


Knight. 
pencil! (pen‘sil), ». [Early mod. E. also pen- 
cel, pincel = D. penseel = 


sil, ll; < ME. 

MLG. pinsel = G. pensel, bensel, G. pinsel = 
Ieel. (mod.) pensill = Sw. Dan. pensel, < OF. 
pincel, F. pinceau = Pr. pinzel = Sp. Pp. pin- 
cel (ML. pinsellus, pincellus), a painters’ pencil, 
a brush, < L. penicillum, penicillus, a painters’ 
brush, cf. po a little tail, dim. of penis, 
a tail. The word seems to have been asso- 
ciated more or less with L. penna, a feather, 
LL. a pen: see pen?.)] 1. A small fine brush, 


enant, 


such as mY at used by @ painter in laying on 
aints; technically, a special t of pointed 
rush the hairs of which are held by a quill fer- 


rule with a wooden handle which is often de- 


tachable. The hair may be sable, fitch, camel’s hair, or 
ox-hair, and may be brought toa point or be square on-the 


pencil pencil.) 
pencil! (pen’sil), r.¢.; pret.and pp. porced, Pen 


pencil?t, ». 
pencil-blue (pen‘sil-bld), n. 


pencil-case (pen’sil-kas), n. 


Pencils. 


x. Combined pencil and pen-case, in which @ is the lead; 4 4 4, 
tubular slides; ¢,a penholder; @, a ring-slide connected with the pen- 
holder by a pin working in a longitudinal slot. 2. Artists’ pane tor 
colors, in which «@ is a brush of camel's hair, sable, or other similar 
material; 4,a ferrule of sheect-metal confining the hairs and attaching 
the brush to the handle c. 3 and 4. A pencil tn which the lead is remov- 
able: a is the lead; ¢,a ferrule which screws upon a clamping device 
d, ¢, a hollow wooden handle. 5. An ordinary lead-pencil, the lead 
a being cemented in the wood 4 throughout its entire length. 


ends. Such brushes are used in water-color and miniature 
painting, lettering, striping, and ornamenting. 
Sir, you with the B sdepte on your chin. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, iv. 1. 

The ink can be used with a common steel pen, and flows 

very well when writing slowly, but it is better to use a 

pened. Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 842. 


2. Figuratively, the art of painting; also, skill 
in painting or delineation; style of delinea- 
tion. 

I may well and eee say that he [ Apollodorus] and none 
before him brought the pencil! in to a glorious name and 
especiall credit. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 9. 


The incomparable and most decantated majestie of this 
citie doth deserve a farre more elegant and curious pen- 
sii to paint her out in her colours then mine, 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 198. 
His all-resembling Pencd did out- 
The mimick Imag’ry of Looking-Glass. 
Coutey, Death of Sir A. Vandike. 


3. An instrument for marking, drawing, or 
writing, formed of graphite, colored chalk, or a 
material of similar properties, and having a 
tapering end; specifically, a thin strip of such 
substance inclosed in a cylinder of soft wood 
or in a metal case with a tapering end.—4. 
Writing done with a pencil, as distinguished 
from that done with ink: as, a note written in 

nencil.—6. In optics, all the rays of light which 

iverge from or converge to a given point. 

The pencils of rays proceeding from the different points 


of a visible pices 
D. Stewart, Outlines of Morai Philosophy, § 22. 


About half-past eleven, a pencil of bright red light shot 


up — a signal which the sun uplifted to herald his coming. 
; B. Taytor, Northern Travel, p. 132. 


6. In geom., the figure formed by a number of 
lines which meet in one point.—7. In zodl., a 
tuft or little brush, as of hair or feathers. Also 
called pentcillium.— aniline See aniline.— 
Axial pencil, in geom., the figure formed by a number of 
lanes passing through a given line, which is called the 
ase or axis of the axial pencil.— Center of a flat pencil. 
See center!1.— Diamond, hair, harmonic, etc., pencil. 
See the adjectives.— Flat pencil, the aggregate of straight 
lines lying in one plane and passing through one point. — 
Motailic pencil, a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, 
and bismuth. e paper to be written on with it is pre- 
pared with bone-ash.— Pencil of curves, the aggregate 
of plane curves of a given order, say the nth, passing 
through n pointa, of which jn (n — 3)— 1 are independent. 
— Pencil of planes, the aggregate of all the planes pass- 
ing through a given line.— Pencil of surfaces, the ag- 
egate of all the surfaces passing through the same fun- 
amental non-plane curve. (See also copying-pencil, lead- 


cilled, ppr. penciling, pencilling. (< pencill, n.] 

1. To paint or draw; execute with a pencil or 

in pencil; mark with penciling or as with a 
pencil: as, finely penciled eyebrows. 

Pencili’'d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow. 

., Lacrece, 

Where nature pencils butterflies on flow'rs. W. Harte. 

2. To write with a pencil. 


It was an engraved card of Judge Fyneheon with cer- 
tain pencilled memoranda on the back, referring to vari- 
ous businesses, which it had been his purpose to transact 
during the preceding day. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xix. 


n. See pencel?. 
A distinct shade 
of blue obtained from indigo, used in calico- 
ae It was employed, before the intro- 
uction of blocks, for painting in parts of a de- 
sign by means of an artists’ pencil. 
A holder for a 
pencil, either plain or of costly material and 
richly ornamented. It may be adapted to receive 
an ordinary wooden lead-pencil, or a 1 consisting of a 
small rod of graphite, of which the point is caused by a 
spring constantly to protrude from its sheath. Pencil- 
cases are usually proves with a device, such asa slide or 
a screw, for drawing the pencil within the case when not 
in nse. Those for smal! leads often have a small box for 
spare leads at the end opposite the point, while those for 
lead-pencils not unusu have a seal at this end. 


pencil codat (pen’sil-sé/dir), n. 
pen 


penciled, pencilled (pen’sild), a. 


pen 


penciliform 


penciling, pencilling 


_ pencilled, 
L 1407. enciiryt 


pencil-sketch (pen’sil-skech), n. 


pencil-tree (pen ’ sil-tré), n. 


pencil-tree 
See cedar, 2, 


uniper. 

-compass (pen’sil-kum’pas),n. Adrafts- 
man’s compass having a compass-end upon one 
leg and a socket for a pencil on 
the other, or with one leg fitted 
so that the compass-end can be 
detached and a pencil put on in 


its place. In the cut, h and g are the 
legs, e and d the needle-point and lead- 
holders. * They have shanks fitted to 
sockets in hk and g, and are fastened in 
the sockets by set-screws /, /’; a isa 
needle-point which fits a socket in the 
lower end of e, and is held by a small 
set-screw t; c is a spring-clamp in which 
the lead 6 is clasped when the screw k 
forces its jaws together. 


(< pencil + -ed2.] 1. Marked 
with fine lines, as if with a pen- 
cil or other sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; decorated or executed in 
delicate ornament or lines, as dis- 
tinguished from broad masses of 
color or the like.—2. In zool. and 
bot.: (a) Tufted; brushy; peni- 
cillate. (b) Marked with fine 
lines, as if scratched with a pen 
or painted with a fine brush; specifically, mark- 
ed with a series of concentric lines, as every 
feather of the body-plumage of a dark brahma 
ora partridge cochin hen.— 8. Radiated; hav- 
ing pencils of rays. 

-flower (pen’sil-flou’ér), ». Any plant 
of the genus Stylosanthes: a translation of the 
genus name. 

(peel Etim); a. [<ML. peneil- 
lus, pencil, L. forma, form.] Having the 
form or appearance of a pencil, as of rays, ete. 
(pen’sil-ing), ». [Verbal 
n. of pencil, v.] Marks made with a pencil, or 
as if with a pencil; marking in delicate lines, as 
that of certain flowers, or that on the feathers 


ab 


Pencil-compass. 


Penciling.— Breast-feathers of Partridge Cochin Hen. 


of some birds; specifically, with reference to 
the females of some varieties of the domestic 
hen, as the plumage of the partridge cochin and 
the dark brahma, a distinct and beautiful mark- 
ing of the separate feathers in concentric lines. 
In a finished drawing the uneffaced penciling is often 
serviceable. Ruskin, Elements of Drawing (ed. 1872), p. 27. 
The pencillings of light that show the exquisite delicacy 
and gracefulness of some ancient stone-cut ornament. 
C. E. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. & 
neilling. See penciled, penciling. 
en’sil-ri), n. [¢ pencill + -ry.] 
Pencil-work; painting; penciling. 
T cannot set impression on their cheeks 
With all my circular hours, days, months, and years, 


But ‘tis wip’d off with gloss and  etlada'l 5 
tddleton and Rowley, World Tost at Tennis. 


pencil-sharpener (pen’sil-shirp’nér), ». An 


implement for sharpening the point of a lead- 


pencil or a slate-pencil. In the common form the 
end of the pencil is drawn or rotated against a fixed cutter 

or a series of cutting edges. 
A sketch 


made with a pencil. 


It is often instructive to take the woman’s, the puvete 
and domestic, view of a public man; nor can anything be 
more curious than the vast discrepancy between Deh 
intended for engraving and the sketches t pass 
from hand to hand, behind the original's back. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vili. 


The groundsel- 
tree, Baccharis halimifolia: 80 named from the 
long brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. [Rare.] 


pencil-vase 


pencil-vase (pen’sil-vas), n. A vase for hold- 
ing upright the pencils or slender brushes with 
which the Chinese and Japanese write. Inshape 
it is either cylindrical or with a flaring top like 
that of a beaker. 

penciont,. A Middle English form of pension. 

pencraft (pen’kraft), n. 1. The craft of the 
pen; penmanship; chirography.—2. The art 
of composing or writing; authorship. C. Reade. 
{Rare in both uses. ] 

pen-cutter (pen’kut’ér), x. One who or that 
which cuts or makes pens. 

pend!+(pend),v.¢ [An extended form of pen!, 
appar. due to confusion with pind, pound.) To 
pen; confine; hamper; restrain. 

Hidden or pended within the limita and precincts of 

Grece. Udal, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p, 244. 


That straitness ne'er was meant to pend or press, 
But sure and upright make thy Passage. 
J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 73. 
pend}t, n. [See pend!,v.,and pen!.] A pen; 
an inclosure. 
It shewed and represented to the eye muche what the 
facion or likenesse of a caige for byrdes, or of a pende 


wherein to kepe other beastes. 
Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 135. (Davies.) 


pend? (pend), v.%. ([< L. pendere, hang; in E. 
use first in ppr. (prep.) pending: see pending. ] 
To hang, as in a balance; await settlement; 
impend. See pending. 

Great social questions now pend as to how we shall di- 
rect the overflowing charitable instincts of society so as 


really to help the needy and not pamper the lazy. 
S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 119. 


pend? (pend), x. [Perhaps a dial. var. and use 
of pind, var. of pound’, n.) In Scotland, an 
arched or covered entrance or passage through 
_ block of buildings into an open lane or 
close. 
pendactylism (pen-dak’ti-lizm), ». [Short 
for pentadactylism.] Same as pentadactylism. 
Haeckel, Evol. of Man, ii. 300. 

pendall (pen’dal), n. In her., same as pan- 


pendant (pen’dant), a. and ». [Also pendent; 
« ME. pendaunt, pendawnt, pendande, < OF. 
pendant, F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pendente, hanging; as a noun, athing that han 
down, a pendant, counterpart, fellow, ete.; < L. 
ps hanging, in ML., as a noun, a thing 
nging down, aslope, porch, ear-ring, etc., ppr. 
of pendere, hang: see pendent.] J. a Hang- 
ing: same as pendent (which is now the usual 
spelling). 
Butt this me thynkith an Abusion, 
To sene one walke in a robe of scarlet 
xij gerdis wide, with pendaunt slevis down 


On the ground. 
Booke of Precedence (E. BE. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 106. 


Neere it is another pendant towre like that at Pisa, al- 
ways threatning ruine. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1644. 


IT, ». 1. A loose hanging part; something 
attached to and hanging loosely from an object 
of which it is an ornamental or useful part, as 
a bead, ball, knob, or ring of any material, 
hanging from a necklace, ear-ring, lamp, the 
edge of a garment, or a locket hanging from a 
brooch, or the like. See cut under badge. 


Lordes or ladyes or any lyf elles, 
As persones in pellure with pendauntes of syluer. 
Piers Plowman (B), Xv. 7. 
The body of this worke is supported by twelue siluer 
columnes; at the four anglesof it, four pendants play with 
the wind. Dekker, London's Tempe. 


Specifically —(a) An ear-ring. 


Let not the yen with Pendants load her Ear. 
ongreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, fil. 


(0) A name given to that pat of the knightly belt of the 
ourteenth century which was 
: allowed to hang after ing 
through the buckle and some- 
times through an additional loop: 
it ended with the chape, which 
acted asa weight to keep it hang- 
ing perpendicularly. (c) The part 
of a watch by which {it is sus- 
pended, consisting generally of 
a guard-ring and a pusher-pin. 
E. H. Knight. 
2. An apparatus hanging 
from a roof or ceiling 
for giving light, generally 
branched and ornament- 
ed; a chandelier or gase- 
; lier.— 3, In arch., a hang- 
ing ornament used in the vaults and in timber 
roofs of late and debased medieval architec- 
ture, and also in some Oriental architecture. 
In vaulted roofs pendants are generally richly sculptured, 
and in timber-work they are variously decorated with carv- 
ing. See cut in next column. 


Pendant, x (5). 


pendeloque (pon-dé-lok’), n. 


pendence (pen’dens), x. 


pendency (pen densi) n. 


pendent (pon dent), a. and n. 


4370 
It dor a bridge ybuilt in goodly 


wize 
With curious Corbes and pendants 
graven faire. 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 6. 


The Indian pendant... only 
adds its own weight to that of the 
dome, and has no other prejudicial 
tendency. Its forms, too, general- 
ly have a lightness and elegance 
never even imagined in Gothic art; 
it hangs from the centre of a dome 
more like a lustre of crystal drops 
than a solid mass of marble or of 
stone. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian 
(Arch., p. 216. 


4+. Apendulum. Sir K. Dig- 
by.—5. Naut.: (a) A short 
piece of rope with a thimble 
or block at one end. (0) A 
long, narrow, tapering flag. 
See pennant, 1. 

The ley in which he embarked was sumptuously 
adorned with pendants and streamers of gorgeous dyes, 


which fluttered gayly in the wind. 
Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 341. 


6. Something attached to or connected with 
another as an addition; an appendix. 


This, however, is no proper pee of my subject, and only 
2 ah asa pendant to the above remarks on the results 
of civilization in man. Bibliotheca Sacra, XLV. 31. 


7. Something of the same kind, as a compan- 
ion picture, statue, eroup of statuary, poem, 
anecdote, etc.; a parallel. 


The reader may find a pendant to this anecdote in a 
similar one recorded of Ximenes’s predecessor. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 25, note. 


Ear-pendant, an ecar-ring, especially one of large size 
and of a material other than fine jewelry, as in the dress 
of many barbarous nations.— Irish pendant, a stray piece 
of rope-yarn or other small cord hanging from the rigging 
of a ship; a loose end in the rigging. Also Jrish pennant. 


There was no rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, 
no fag-ends of a Og and “Irish pendants” aloft. 
. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Maat, p. 206. 


Masthead-pendant, a pendant attached to each side of 
the lower masthead, with a thimble in the hanging end 
to which a heavy tackle, called a pendant-tackle, may be 
hooked.— Meal pendant. See 2.—Pendant-tackle. 
See masthead-pendant.— Rudder-pendant, one of the 
strong ropes made fast to the upper part of a rudder, by 
means of chains, to prevent its loss should it chance to 
be aren pps: (There are many other pendants, such as 
yard- e pendant, fish-pendant, brace-pendant, and reef- 
pendant, their general effect and use being to transmit the 
effort of their respective tackles to some distant object.) 


[F., a pendant, 
OF. pendiloche, 3 pendant; appar. < pendre, 
hang, + loque, rag, tatter.] A pear-shaped pen- 
dant, especially a diamond cut in this shape, 
but also of other material, as opal, rock-crystal, 
coral, ete. 


Ty 
Pendant in the Choir 
of the Church of Eu, 
Scine Intérieure, France. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s 


(From 
“Dict. de 
ture.’’) 


l Architec- 


3 [< ML. *pendentia (in 
pl. pendentiz, offerings suspended on the tombs 
of saints), < L. penden(t-)s, hanging: see pen- 
dent.] Hang; inclination. 
A graceful pendence of slopeness. 
aie = SiH. Wotton, Reliquim, p. 48. 
[As pendence (see 
cy).] e state of being suspended; an im- 
pending orhanging. Roget.—2. The state of 
being undecided or in continuance: as, to wait 
during the pendency of a suit or petition. Ayliffe. 
Mr. Hayes reminded him, during the pendency of the 
motion to adjourn, that he must not do so until he had ar- 
ranged for the payment of the hall. 
W. Phillipe, Speeches, etc., p. 329. 
[Also pendant 
(the usual form in the noun use); < . pen- 
daunt = F. pendant = Sp. pendiente = Pg. It. 
pendente, < L. penden(t-)s, hanging, ppr. of pen- 
dére, hang, be suspended, akin to € 


weigh. Hence (< L. pendére, pendére) ult. E. ap. =! 


pend, depend, expend, impend, suspend, etc., com- 
pend, compendium, compensate, etc., dependant, 
dependent, etc., pend2, pending, pendicle, pendu- 
lous, pendulum, ‘pendle, pendice, pentice, appen- 
tice, penthouse, etc., pensile, poise (avoirdupois), 
re I. a. 1. Hanging; suspended; pendu- 
ous. 
With flaring "bout her head. 
tee enenrr Shake M. W. of W., iv. 6. 42. 


Not surely arm’d in steel or iron strong, 
But each a glaive had pendent by his side. 
Fairfaz, tr. of Tasso, i. 50. 


We a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Thelr pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 
Cowper, Task, £ 260. 
2. Jutting over; overhanging; projecting: as, 
a pendent rock. 
The bright arch of rainbow clouds, 


And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake. 
Shelley, Alastor. 


pendently (pen’dent-li), adv. 
pendicet (pen’ 


pendice 


3. In dot., hanging on its stalk or support with 
, asa flow- 


the apex pointed vertically downw 
er or fruit.—Pen- 
dent counter- 

dent, in her., 

ging in couples, 
or one on each side 
of anything: said 
of objects used as 
bearings. — Pen- 


roof- 
post placed against 
the wall to receive 
a bottom thrust. Its 
lower end rests on 
a corbel or capital, 
while the upper 
supports the tie or 
the hammer-beam. 
(6) A pendentive. 


te). pen- 
dente, abl. sing. 
of penden(t-)s, 
pending (see 
pendent); lite, 
abl. sing. of lis 
(lit-), strife, dis- 
pute, quarrel, 
suit: see lis!, liti- 
gate.] While a 
suit or an action is pending; during the litiga- 
tion. See lis!._ alimony pendente lite. See al- 
mony.— Injunction pendente lite. See ad interim tn- 
junction, under injunction. 


Pendent Post, rth cent Cathedral 
of Ely, England. (From Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Dict. de ’Architecture.”’) 

G, top of wall; /, pendent post; A, cor- 
bel ; #7, tie or concave rib; C, hammer- 
beam; 4 SE F, roof-truss. 


pendentive (pen-den‘tiv), n. [= F. entif, 


hanging; as pendent + -ive.] arch., one of 
the triangular segments of the lower part of a 
hemispherical dome left by the penetration of 
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Domes Resting on Pendentives.— Nave of the Cathedral of Angou- 
léme, France. 


the dome by two semicircular or ogival vaults, 


intersecting 8) right angles. Upon the pendentives 
is Bupeortes place of the upper part of the dome of 
which they are segments, an independent dome of which 
the diameter is equal to 
that of the absent upper 
part of the first dome, or 
sometimes a lantern or a 
tower. The true penden- 
tive is characteristic of 
Byzantine architecture, 
and is still common 

used in the various : 
ental architectures based 
upon the style of build- 
ing of the Greek empire. 
_ In it was found the solu- 
=“p tion of the problem of 


Ae ia ular 
Diagratn of Pendentive. Seah ee eval cir 
abe¢de, dome supported on pen- cular plan. The term is 


dentives; g F, «xis ef domes Aad, : 
Bb a,c ie & Dd c, pendentives. dentive is often extended, 
but incorrectly, to any ar- 
chitectural device occupying the position of a true penden- 
tive, and designed to answer the same purpose, but con- 
structed of courses laid in horizontal beds and projecting 
each one beyond that below, or of a succession of arches 
corbeled out, or in any other manner which wil! meet the 
case. No such device, however, can be a true pendentive, 
unless the structure is in both form and construction a 
segment of a dome. 


In a pendent, 
pendulous, or proeee manner. 

is), m. [A var. of pentice, simu- 
lating pendent, pendicle: see pentice.] A sloping 
roof; a pentice or appentice; a pent-house. 


And o’er their heads an fron pendice vast 
They built, by joining many a shield and e. 


Fairfaz, tr. of Tasso, xi. 33. (Wares.) 


pendicle 


pendicle (pen’di-kl),. [< L. pendienlus, some- 
thing hanging, a cord, a noose, < pendere, hang: 
see pendent.] 1, Asmall piece of ground, either 
depending on a larger farm or let separately 
by the owner; acroft. [Scotch.] Hence—2, 
Generally, an appendage. 

By noon we had come in sight of the mill, . . . which, 
as a pevulicle of Silverado mine, we held to be an outlying 
province of our own. 

R. L. Stevenson, Silverado Squatters, p. 125. 
pendicler (pen‘di-klér), ». [« pendicle + -er1.] 
One who cultivates a pendicle or croft; an in- 
ferior or small tenant. ([Scotch.] 
pending (pen’ding), p. a. [< L. penden(t-)s, 
pending, hanging, as in pendente lite, the suit 
pending: see pendent.) Depending; remaining 
undecided; not terminated: as, a pending suit; 
while the case was pending. 
pending (pen’ding), prep. [First in ‘‘pending 
the suit,” tr. L. pendente lite, where pending (L. 
pendente) is prop. ppr. of pend (L. pendere), 

ang, agreeing with the substantive used ab- 
solutely: see pending, p.a., pend2. The same 
construction appears in the use of during.) For 
the time of the continuance of; during; in the 
period covered by: as, pending the suit; pend- 
ing the negotiation. When used of an action, pend- 
tng properly indicates the period before final judgment. 


Sometimes it is more loosely used to include the time 
which may elapse before such judgment is satistied. 


Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the pro- 
ceedings, and a fair division of the speechifying, the public 
in the large room were eyeing . .. the empty platform 
and the ladies in the Music (:allery. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, ii. 


Mr. P.’s bachelor’s box, a temporary abode which he 
occupies pendiny the erection of a vicarage, . . . isacosy 
little habitation. Miss Braddon, Hustages to Fortune. 
pendle!t,n. (< F. pendule,< ML. pendulum, some- 
thing hanging: see pendule.] A pendant; an 
ear-ring. [Scotch.] 

This lady gaed up the Parliament stair, 
Wi’ pendles in her lugs sae bonnie. 

Kichie Storie (Child's Ballads, VITI. 256). 
pendle? (pen’dl), adv. [Cf. pendlel.] Head- 
Jong; suddenly. [Local, Eng.] 
pendle? (pen’dl), ». [Perhaps < W. and Corn. 
pen, head.] <A local name in England of va- 
rious beds of the Silurian and Jurassic, as of 
certain thick flagstones in the lower Ludlow 
near Malvern, of a gray odlitic limestone near 
Stonesfield, of a limestone at Blisworth, and of 
a fissile argillaceous limestone near the base of 
the Purbeck beds at Hartwell. 

The top stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the pendle-rock. There is a mountain called 
Pendle Hill. Halliwell, 
pendragon (pen-drag’on), n. [< W. pen, ahead, 
+ dragon, @ leader.] A chief leader; a gen- 


eralissimo; a chief king. The title was conferred 
of old on British chiefs in times of great danger, when 
they were invested with dictatorial power. 


The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Flaine. 
pendragonship (pen-drag’on-ship), n.  [¢ pen- 
dragon + -ship.) The state, condition, or pow- 
er of a pendragon. 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crown’'d the state pavilion of the King. 
Tennyson, Guinevere. 
pen-driver (pen’dri’vér),n. A clerk or writer. 
{Jocular. ] 

She . . . looked round on the circle of fresh-faced pen- 
drivers for explanation. The Century, XX XVII. 580. 
pendro(pen’dro),». A certain disease in sheep. 
pendular (pen’du-lir), a. [< pendulum + -ar3,] 
Of or relating to a pendulum: as, pendular vi- 
bration. 
pendulate (pen’di-lat), v. i.; pret. and pp. pen- 
dulated, ppr. pendulating. [< L. pendulus, hang- 
ing (see pendulous), + -ate2.] To hang or swing 
freely; swing; dangle; vibrate asa pendulum. 

The fll-starred scoundrel (on the gallows] pendulates be- 
tween Heaven and Earth, a thing rejected of both. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xvi. 
pendulatoryt, a. [< pendulate + -ory.] Hang- 
ing; pendulous. 

T have seen above five hundred hanged, but I never saw 
any have a better countenance in his dangling and pendi- 
latory (read pendulatory) swagging. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 1. 42. (Davies.) 
pendulet (pen’dil),». [< F. pendule = Sp. pén- 
dulo = Pg. pendulo = It. pendulo, pendolo = D. 
pendule = G. pendel = Sw. pendel, pendyl = Dan. 
pendel, < NL. pendulum, a pendulum: see pen- 
dulum. Cf. pendlel.] 1. A pendulum. 

By a familiar instance, the hammer is raised by a wheel, 
that wheel by a consequence of other wheels; those are 


moved by a spring, pendule, or poise. 
; Evelyn, True Religion, I. 12. 


pendulent (pen’di-lent), a. 


pendulet (pen’di-let), n. 


penduline (pen’di-lin), @. and 2. 


Pendulinus (pen-di-li’nus), 2. 


pendulousness (pen‘du-lus-nes), 7. 
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2. Astandard clock, especially one forming an 
ornamental object, as part of a chimney-set. 
There are also divers curious clocks, watches, and pen- 
dules of exquisite work. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 2, 16s. 
Prop. *pendulant; 


< pendule + -ent (for -ant).] Pendulous; hang- 


ing. 

Wayward old willow-trees, which . . . shed, from myri- 
ads of pendwent gold catkins, when the west wind shvok 
them, a fragrance... keenly and refreshingly sweet. 

H, W. Preston, Year in Eden, vii. 
{< F. pendulet, < pen- 
dule, a pendule: see pendule. ] jewelry, same 


as pendant. 

(< NL. Pen- 
dulinus, q. v.] J. a. 1. Building a pendulous 
or pensile nest: as, the penduline titmouse, 
Agithalus pendulinus.— 2, Pendulous or pen- 
sile, as a bird’s nest. 

The penduline form of the nest. 
C. Swainson, Brit. Birds (1885), p. 31. 
II. ». A titmouse of the genus Agithulus 
(or Pendulinus). 
(NL., dim. of 


L. pendulus, hanging: see pendulous.) In or- 
nith.: (a) An extensive genus of American ori- 
oles or hangnests of the family Icterid#: so 
named by Vieillot in 1816 from their pensile or 
pendulous nests. The type is P. rufigaster. The birds 
are, however, usually included in the larger genus Jcterwa. 
Also called Yanthornus and Bananivorus. (b) A genus 
of titmice of the family Paridz: synonymous 
with Asgithalus. Brehm, 1828. 


pendulosity (pen-di-los’i-ti),n. [« pendulous + 


-i-ty.] The state of being pendulous; suspen- 
sion. ; 


Suetonius delivereth of Germanicus that he had slender 
legs, but increased them by riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having 
no support or suppendaneous stability. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 13. 


pendulous (pen’di-lus), a. (¢L. pendulus, hang- 


ing, hanging down, pendent, ¢ pendcere, hang, 
be suspended: see pendent. Cf. pendulum.] 1. 
Hanging loosely or swinging freely from a fixed 
point above; hanging; swinging; loosely pen- 
dent: as, pendulous ears. 

I see him yonder with his pipe pendulous in his hand, 


and the ashes falling out of it. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 24. 


So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

Poe, The Doomed City. 

The elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches al- 
most to the ground. Lonyfellow, Hyperiun, iii. 1. 
2. In cool., specifically applied—(a) To the 
pensile nests of birds, which hang 
like a purse or pouch from the 
support. (b) To the penis, clito- 
ris, or scrotum when loosely hang- 
ing from the perineum or abdo- 
men, a8 in various monkeys, mar- 
supials, ete.—3, In bot.. same as 
pendent, more especially when 
the flexure is from weakness of 
the support.— 4+. In suspense; 
wavering; doubting; undecided. 
Whosoever was found pendtdous and 
brangling in his Religion was brought by 
a Sergeant, called Familiar, before the 


said Council of Inquisition. 
Horeell, Letters, Lv. 42. 


He [man] must he nothing, believe no- 
thing. be of no opinion, but live under 
an indifference to all truths and false- 
hoods, in a pendulous state of mind. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IT. x. 


Pendulous or inverted oscilla 
engine. See cnyine.— Pendulous pal- 


Pendulous Nest 
of Crested Ca- 
cique (Cacrtcus ct- 


i, in entom., palpi which are unusually £7?5)- 
ong and hang below the mouth, 
pendulously (pen’dii-lus-li), adv. In a pendu- 


lous manner; waveringly. 
The state 
of being pendulous, or hanging and swinging. 


pendulum (pen’dii-lum), 2. [(NL..a pendulum, 


neut. of L. pendulus, hanging, hanging down: 
see pendulous, Cf. pendule, 

vendlel,] 1. Anything that 

angs down from a point of 
attachment and is free to 
swing.— 2, In mech., a body 
so suspended from a fixed 
“_, point as to move to and fro 
by the alternate action of 
gravity and its acquired 
energy of motion. The time 
occupied by a single oscillation 
or swing is counted from the time of the descent of the 
pendulum from the highest point on one side till it at- 
tains the highest point on the opposite side. This time is 


Pendulum. 


pendulum 


called the period of oscillation of the pendulum. A simple 
pendulum in the mechanical sense is a material particle 
suspended by a weightless rod and moving without fric- 
tion. A single weight attached by a string, etc., approxi- 
mates to an ideal simple pendulum. The period of oscil- 
lation of a simple pendulum in vacuo is 


wf 5+ a Att. od 


where = 3.141594, g is the acceleration of gravity, lis the 
length of the pendulum, and A is the total arc of oscillation. 
The quantity in parentheses is not affected by the radical 
sign. It will be seen that, unless the arc is very large, the 
period isalmostindependent ofits magnitude. Acumpound 
ndulum isany pendulum not simple. The same formula 
or the period applies, 7 being the square of the radius of 
yration divided by the distance of the center of gravity 
rom the axis of rotation. The common clock-pendulum 
usually consists of a rod of metal or wood, suspended so as 
tu inove freely about the point of suspension, and havin 
a flat circular piece of brass or other heavy material, call 
a bob, attached to its lower end. The metal rod, however, 
is subject to variations in length in consequence of changes 
of tem perature; and, as the accuracy of the pendulum con- 
sidered as a regulating power depends upon its always 
maintaining the same length, various combinations of 
two different metals, as brass and steel, under the name 
of compensation penduluma, have been adopted in order to 
counteract the etfects of changes of temperature. These 
take particular names, according to their forms and ma- 
terials, as the gridtron pendtwdum, the mercurial pendu- 
lum, the lever pendulum, etc. The gridiron pendulum is 
composed uf parallel rods of brass 
and steel, arranged in one plane, 
and so connected together that the 
ditferent degrees of expansion of the 
ditfurent metals compensate each 
other and maintain the compound 
rod of fixed length. The mercurial 
pendultan, devised by Graham, con- 
sists of one rod with a vessel con- 
taining mercury at the lower end, 
so adjusted in quantity that, what- 
ever alterations take place in the 
length of the pendulum, the center 
of oscillation remains the same, the 
mercury ascending when the rod de- 
scends, and vice versa. Another 
form of compensation or compen- 
sating pendulum employs a curved 
bar composed of iron and brass 
brazed together, which is attached 
to the rod in a horizontal position, 
the brass downward. The unequal 
expansion of the metals under a rise Gridiron 
of temperature tends tu Hftthecen- = Pendulum. 
ter of gravity of the bob, and thus 
to compensate for the simultaneous increase in length of 
the rod. The pendulum is of great importance as the reg- 
ulating power of clocks. Our clocks are nothing more than 
enduluins with wheel-work attached to register the num- 
er of vibrations, and with a weight or spring having force 
enough to counteract retarding effects of friction and the 
resistance of theair. <A reversible pendulum isa pendulum 
80 arranged that it may be nie ene from either of two 
axes on its length at unequal distances from its center of 
gravity, and so placed that in the two positions each be- 
comes axis of suspension and axis of oscillation, so that 
the time of vibration shall be the same in both positions. 
Bessel's reversible pendulum ia symmetrical in external 
tignre with respect to the plane equidistant from the two 
axes, Sucha pendulum eliminates the effect of the atmo- 
sphere. A pendulum which makes exactly one oscillation 
per second ts called a seconds pendulum (also written sec- 
ond» pendidum and seconds pendulian), The length of a 
pendulum is the length of the simple pendulum having the 
sane period — that is, the distance between the point of 
suspension aud the center of oscillation (see center!) In 
the latitnde of New York, and at the level of the sea, the 
length of the seconds pendulum is 39.1 inches nearly. As 
the force of gravity diminishes toward the equator and in- 
creases toward the poles, the seconds pendulum is shorter 
in lower latitudes and longer in higher. Besides its use 
asa regulator in clocks, the pendulum is applied to deter- 
mine the relative and absolute acceleration of gravity at 
different places, and in this way the figure of the earth. 


3. A chandelier or lamp pendent from a ceil- 
ing.—4. A guard-ring of a watch and its at- 
tachment, by which the watch is attached to 


a chain.— Axis of oscillation of a pendulum. See 
axix!.— Ballistic pendulum. See ballistic.— Conical 
pendulum, a pendulum not restricted to move in one 
plane, the center of gravity being only restricted to the 
surface of a sphere.— Cycloidal pendulum, a pendulum 
80 constructed as to vibrate in the arc of a cycloid instead 
of a circular arc, like the common pendulum. The vibra- 
tions of such a pendulum are era isochronous,— 
Electric pendulum. (a) See electric. (6) A pendulum 
that at some point of its path closes a circuit, this in turn 
either reporting the beats of the pendulum at distant sta- 
tions for time-comparisons, or directly controlling a num- 
ber of clocks. See electric clock, under clock2.— Foucault's 
pendulum, a conical pendulum with a very long wire 
and a heavy bob, designed to exhibit the revolution of the 
earth. At the north pole, the plane of oscillation, really 
remaining fixed, would appear to rotate about the vertical 
once in twenty-four hours, At the equator there would 
be no such effect; and at other latitudes there should 
be a slower rotation. See composition of rotations, under 
rotation.— Gyroscopic, hydrometric, etc., pendulum. 
See the adjectives.— Invariable pendulum, a pendu- 
lum intended to be carried from station to station, and 
to be oscillated at each so as to determine the relative 
acceleration of gravity at those points. This method 
assumes that the pendulum is not bent nor its knife- 
edges altered in position or sharpness in the course of 
transportation. ence it is called inrariable, not as be- 
ing incapable of change, but as being secured against 
change for alimited tine.—Long and short pendulum, 
a pendulum for deterinining the absolute force of gravity, 
consisting uf a bob suspended by a wire the length of which 


Mercurial 
Pendulum. 


pendulum 


can be varied by a measured amount.— Pendulum - 
boat, a ferry-boat that is swung from bank to bank ofa riv- 
er by the force of the current, requiring but little labor to 
guide or propel it. Boats on this principle are made fast to 
an anchor or to moorings placed up-stream in the middle of 
the river.— Pendulum governor, in mech., a governor 
consisting of two revolving pendulums, of equal length and 
weight, attached to a spindle, the spindle and the pendn- 
lums having a common axis of rotation, and the spindle be- 
ing driven by the motion of the engine or machine tobecon- 
trolled. The angular velocity of revolution of the pen- 
dulums bears a constant ratio to the velocity of the prime 
mover. The pendulum-rods or -arms are thus made to 
take and hold a definite angle with the axis of their revolu- 
tion, so long as the speed of the prime mover remains con- 
stant. Increase of speed in the latter increases this angle, 
and decrease of sp diminishes it. The pendulum-arms 
are connected by links toa collar that slides on the spindle, 
and the motion of this collar is made to regulate a valve 
supplying steam or gas to an engine, a belt-shift that 
moves a belt on cone-pulleys, or mechanism controlling the 
partial opening or closing of a gate supplying water toa 
wheel, etc. The supply of power is thus varied accordin 
to requirements, and the variation in velocity is confine 
to narrow limits. See governor, 6.— Pendulum press, 
a punching-press in which the punch is driven into the 
die by a swinging pendulous lever usually having a ball 
or weight at the lower end, and actuated by the foot of 
the operator, while with his hands he holds the piece to 
be punched.— Pendulum . (a) A direct-acting 
don ey-pump in which the fly-wheel oscillates in a verti- 
cal plane. (0) A pump in which the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the piston is controlled by a pendulum. (c) A 
pump the handle of which swings on cither side of its 
center of suspension. EF. H. Knight.—Simple pendu- 
lum. (a) See def. 2, above. (b) A pendulum consisting 
of a spherical bob suspended fiom a cord or wire. 


pendulum-hausse (pen’di-lum-hous), 7. 
hausse, 1 

pendulum-level (pen’di-lum-level), ». Same 
as plumb-level. 

endulum-epindle (pen’di-lum-spin’dl), 2. 
The revolving shaft or spindle to which a re- 
volving pendulum is attached, and which im- 
parts motion to the pendulum. 

pendulum-wire (pen’dii-lum-wir), ». A kind 
of flat steel wire or ribbon used for the suspen- 
sion of clock-pendulums. 

penelt, xn. A Middle English form of pen2., 

ne’, x. andv. See peen. 

eneian (pé-né’yan), a. [< L. Peneius, < Gr. 


See 


IIqvijiog, pertaining to the river Peneiis,< II7vecdg penetrailt (pen’6-tral), n. 


(> L. Penéus), a river of Thessaly, also the god 
of that river; also, a river of Elis.] Of or per- 
taining to the river Penoiis, which runs through 
the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly, celebrated for 
its picturesque beauty. 
Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls 
water, sheeta of summer glass, 


The long divine Peneian pass. 
Tennyson, To E. L., on his Travels in Greece. 


Penelope (pé-nel’d-pé), . [NL., < L. Penelope, 
Penelopa, Lu. 
also Penelopéa, 
< Gr. Iyveddrn, 
Iyvedéreva, a 
woman’s name, 
esp. the wife 
of Odysseus 
(Ulysses).] The 
typical genus 
of Penelopine, 
founded by 
B. Merrem in 
1786, contain- 
ing a number 
of South and 
Central Ameri- 
can species of 
birds, such as 
P. marail, call- 
ed guans. 
Penelopidz (pen-e-lop’i-dé), n. pl. ([NL., < 
Penelope + -idz.] <A family of gallinaceous 
birds, synonymous with Cracide. C.L. Bona- 
poe 1831. 
enelopine (pé-nel-d-pi’né), n. pl. [NL., < 
Penelope + -ine.] A subfamily of Cracidz, 
founded by G. R. Gray in 1840, typified by the 
enus Penelope, and containing six other genera, 
enelopina, Stegnolema, Pipile, Aburria, Chame- 
pees and Ortalis (or Ortalida). The guans, as 
hese birds are collectively called, number about 40 spe- 
cies, ranging from Texas through the greater part of South 
America. ey are from 16 to 26 inches long, of graceful 
form, with long tail and varied plumage; they have bare 
skin on the head or throat, and in some cases a crest. 


They inhabit woodland. and are to some extent arboricole. 
See cuts under Aburria, guan, Penelope, and Pipi 


penelopine (pé-nel’o-pin), a. (< NL. Penelo- 
ping.) Pertaining to the Penelopine, or having 
their characters. 

Penelopize (pé-nel’6-piz), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
Penelopized, ppr. ed aes [< Penelope (see 
def.) + -ize.} To act like Penelope, the wife 
of Ulysses, when she was pressed by the suit- 


Guan (Penelope marail). 


penes, 7. 
penes 
penetrability (pen’é-tra-bil’i-ti), n. [=F . péné- 


penetrable (pen’é-tra-bl), a. 


penetrably (pen’é-tra-bli), adv. 


penetralia (pen-é-tra’li-#), n. pl. 


penetrance (pen’é-trans), 7. 


penetrant (pen’e-trant), a. and n. 
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ors; pull work to pieces in order to do it over 
again, for the purpose of gaining time. 
However, there is nothing for it but to penelopize, pull 


to pieces, and stitch away again. 
Motley, in O. W. Holmes’s Motley, x. 


Plural of penis. 
ne, ”. Same as penistone. 
trabilité = Sp. penetrabilidud = Pg. penetrabili- 
dade = It. penetrabilita, < L. as if *penetrabili- 
ta(t-)8, < penetrabilis, penetrable: see penetra- 
ble.] Susceptibility oft being penetrated; capa- 
bility of occupying a place occupied at the same 
time by something else. 

The immediate properties of a spirit or immaterial] sub- 


stance are penetrability and indiscerptibility. 
Dr. H. More, Immortal. of Soul, 1. 2. 


All the facts which seem to prove penetrability only 
prove that the particles are mobile and separable, not that 
the particles themselves are penetrable. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IT. iv. § 46. 
(= F. pénétrable 
= Sp. penetrable = Pg. penetravel = It. penetra- 
bile, < L. penetrabilis, that can be pierced, < 
least pierce, penetrate: see penetrate.] 1. 
apable of being penetrated, entered, or pierced 
by another body. 
Let him try (for that 's allowed) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 
Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiL. 
2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impres- 
sion. 
I am not made of stones, 


But penctrable to your kind entreats. 
Shak., Rich, IT1., fii. 7. 226. 


A spirit no longer penetrable to suffering. 
Noctes Ambrosiansz, April, 1832. 
3+. Penetrating.’ [Rare.] 


His Graces sight was so quicke and penetrable that he 
saw him, yea, and saw through him, both within and 
without. Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 11. 


penetrableness(pen’é-tra-bl-nes), n. The prop- 


erty of being penetrable; penetrability. 
So as to be 
penetrable. 

(= Sp. Pg. penetral 
= It. penetrale, ¢ L. penetralia, the inner or se- 
cret part, the interior of anything: see pene- 
tralia.] The interior parts. See penetralia. 

Passing through the penetrates of the stomach. 

Palmendos (1589). (Nares.) 
(< L. pene- 
tralia, pl., the interior, an inner room, a sanc- 
tuary, etc., also rarely in sing. penetrale, pene- 
tral, neut. of penetralis, penetrating, internal: 
see penetrail.} 1, The interior parts of any- 
thing; specifically, the inner parts of a build- 
ing, a8 a temple or palace; hence, a sanctuary, 
especially the sanctuary of the Penates.—2. 
Hidden things; secrets. 

The present work will be hailed as a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of these hitherto mysterious penetralia 
of Mohammedan ag aay 

B. Taylor, Pref. to Burton's El-Medinah. 
[< penetran(t) + 
-cé.] Same as penetrancy. Dr. H. More, Psy- 
chozoia, ii. 12. 


What sagacity of wit, what variety of learning, what 
penetrancy of Judgment? 
Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, Supposition 5, § 4. 


The subtilty, activity, and penetra of its effluvia no 
obstacle can stop or repel, but they will make their way 
through all es, Ray, Works of Creation. 
(=F. péné- 
trant = Sp. Pg. It. penetrante, < L. penetran(t-)s, 
ppr. of penetrare, pierce, penetrate: see pene- 
trate.] I. a. Having the power to penetrate 
or pierce; making way inward; subtle; pene- 
trating: literally or figuratively. 

The Food... mingled with some dissolvent Juices 
.. » [is] evacuated into the Intestines, where. . . it is fur- 
ther subtiliz’d, and render’d so fluid and penetrant that 
the thinner and finer Part of it easily finds ita Way in at 
the streight Orifices of the lacteous Veins. 

Ray, Works of Creation, p. 27. 
The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 
Saw this with pain. Keats, Lamia, il. 


IT. n. An acute and penetrating person. 


(Rare. ] 

Our ants have fancied all the riddles of the Pub- 
lic, which in the reign of King Charles II. were many, 
came N.N.E. Roger North, Examen, p. 121. (Davies.) 


penetrate (pen’é-trat), ¢.; Fret and pp. pene- 


trated, ppr. penetrating. [< L.. penetratus, pp. 
of penctrare (> It. penetrare = Pg. Sp. Pr. pene- 
trar = F. pénétrer), put, set, or place within, en- 


penetratingly (pen’é-tra-ting-li), adv. 


penetration (pen-6-tra’shon), n. 


penetration 


ter, pierce, penetrate, < penes, within, with (ef. 
penitus, within), + -érare (as in tntrare, go in, 
enter, < intra, within), < o tra, cross over, pass, 
as in trans, across, etc. (see trans-), Skt. yf tar, 
cross.] [. trans. 1. To pierce into or through; 
enter and make way into the inner or interior 

arts of: as, the rays of light penetrated the thick 

arkness of the cave. 

Volumes of sound, from the Cathedral rolled, 


This long-roofed vista rate. 
ordsworth, Desultory Stanzas. 
He came near success, some of his troops penetrating the 


National lines at least once. 
U.S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 417. 


2. To enter and affect deeply; influence; im- 
press; hence, to enter and become part of; per- 
meee as, to be penetrated with a sense of grat- 
itude. 
That little cloud, in ether spread 
And penetrated all with tender light. 
Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. 20. 


The fair forms of Nature were never penetrated with s0 
perfect a spirit of beauty. 
B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 165. 


The schools of China have always been penetrated with 


the religion of China, such as it is. 
A, A. Hodge, New Princeton Reyv., ITI. 33. 


3. To arrive at the inner contents or the mean- 
ing of; see through; discern; discover: as, to 
penetrate a mystery ; to penetrate a design. 
Nature hath her unities, which not every critic can 
etrate. Lamb, My Relations. 


=§Syn. 1. Penetrate, Pierce, Perforate, Bore through, Trans- 
tn Penetrate may mean no nore than to make entrance 
nto, and that slowly or with some difficulty, or it may have 
the meaning of pierce. Pierce means to penetrate deeply 
and quickly, and therefore presumably, although not ne- 
cessarily, with some sh nstrument. (See Heb. iv. 12.) 
Perforate and bore through mean to make a hole through, 
the former generally expressing the making of a smaller 
hole, the latter expressing sustained labor or slowness: as, 
the book-worm perforates leather binding; the carpenter 
bores through a heam; a bullet perforates or pierces the 
body. To transfz is to perce through, the instrument re- 
maining in that which is transfixed: as, to transfiz a bird 
with an arrow; to transfiz a butterfly with a pin. 

Il, intrans. To enter by piercing; pass, as 
a piercing instrument; enter and make way; 
reach by piercing: literally or figuratively : 
usually followed by to or into. 


The contemplations of man do either penetrate unto 
God or are circumferred to nature. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 147. 


But soon the light . . . descends on the plain, and pen- 
etrates to the deepest valley. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


penetra (pen’6-tra-ting), p.a. r. of pen- 
ping (F Having the pen: 


cetrate, v. of passing 
into or through (something); eae subtile: 
as, a penetrating odor.—2, Acute; discerning; 
quick to discover or recognize: as, a penetrat- 
ing mind. 
Men of the est sense, of the most penetrating insigh 
= i Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., 1 405. 
Ina 
pepeeeue or piercing manner; with quick 
iscernment; acutely. Wright. 
(= F. péné- 


tration = Pr. penetratio = Bp. penetracion = Pg. 
penetragdo = It. penetrazione, < LL. tra- 
tio(n-), a penetrating or piercing, < L. pene- 
trare, pee pierce: see trate.) 1. The 
act of penetrating or ag igs ere ower of 
penetrating; specifically, in gun., the depth a 
projectile will Pgs into any material against 
which it is fired. The penetration into earth or sand 


is generally expressed in feet; into armor or metal plat- 
ing, in inches. The English ‘‘thick-plate formula,” now 
much used by artillerists, is ¢ = O86" 5 oss) in which ¢ = 
the penetration in inches, and E = the energy in foot-tons 
Ber nch of circumference of shot. —— 

. Mental acuteness; discernment; insight: as, 
a man of extraordinary penetration. 

To a profound philosopher like myself, who am apt to 
see clear through a subject, where the penetration of ordf- 
nary people extends but half way, there is no fact more 
simple and manifest than that the death of a great man is 
a matter of very little importance. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 265. 


4. In optics: (a) Of a microscope objective, its 
power of ewe fairly distinct vision for points 
both inside and outside of its exact focus. (0b) 
Of a telescope, its space-penetrating power, as 
Herschel called it—i. e. the number of times 
by which the distance of an observed star 
might be increased while still appearing of the 
same brightness in the telescope as it does to 
the naked eye. It is proportional to the square root 
of the illuminating power, and for an achromatic tele- 
scope is approximately equal to four times its aperture 
in inches.— Penetration-twin. See iwin.=Syn. 8. Dis- 
crimination, etc. (see discernment), sagaciousness, shrewd- 
ness, ness. 


penetrative 


penetrative (pen’6é-tra-tiv),a. [< OF. penetra- 
tif, F. sali Aen Pr. penetratiu = Sp. Pg. It. 
penetrativo, < ML. penetrativus, < L. penctrare, 
pp. penetratus, penetrate: see penetrate.] 1. 
enetrating; piercing; keen; subtle; perme- 
ating. 
The rayne water, after the opinion of most men, if it be 
receyu ; 


pure and cleane, it is most subtyl and penetratiue 
of any other waters. Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, iL 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 


To penetrative shame. 
Shak., A. and C., iv. 14. 75. 
Air... doth. . . require the more exquisite caution, 
that it be not too gross nor too hve. 
Sty H. Wotton, Reliquim, p. 7. 


2. Acute; discerning; sagacious. 
Penetrative wisdom. Swift, Miscellaniea. 
The volume. . . revealstoa penetrative eye many traits 

of the genius that has since blazed out so finely. 

Stedinan, Vict. Poets, p. 386. 
penetratively(pen’6-tra-tiv-li),adv. Inapene- 
trative manner; with penetration. 


penetrativeness (pen’é-tra-tiv-nes), n. Pene- 
trating quality or power. 

Penetis, ». See Penzus. 

pen-feather! (pen’ferH‘ér), 7. [< pen? + fea- 


ther.] A large feather; a quill-feather; a pen. 

The great feather of a bird, called a pen-feather, ‘penne 

Withals, Dict. (ed. 1608), p.17. (Nares.) 

pen-feather?}, ». [< pen] + feather.] An er- 
roneous form of pin-feather. 

pen-featheredt, a. An erroneous form of pin- 


Seathered, 
Your intellect is pen-feathered, too weak-wing'd to soar 
so high. Gentleman Instructed, p. 470. (Davies.) 


My Children then were just pen-feather'd ; 
Some little Corn for them I gather'd. 
Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
penfish (pen’fish), ». [< pen2 + jishl.] A spa- 
roid fish of the genus Calamus: socalled because 
the second interhemal spine is pen-shaped. The 


Penfish (Calamus penna). 


species are mostly inhabitants of the Caribbean sea. 


apes is the best-known species, called in Spanish pez 

uma. 

penfold (pen’fold),. [< pen! + fold2.] Same 
as pinyotd. 


(pen’fual), n. [s pen? + -ful.] 1. As 
much as a pen will hold.— 2. As much as one 
can write with one dip of ink. 


I came to town yesterday, and, as usual, found that one 
hears much more news in the country than in London. I 


have not picked up a since I wrote to my lord. 
Walvobe 1 To Lady Ossory, June 27, 1771. 
pen-gossip (pen’gos‘ip), v.i. To gossip by cor- 
respondence. 
If I were not rather disposed at this time to pen-goesip 


with your worship. 
Southey, To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Jan. 6, 1818. 
penguin! (pen’gwin),. [Formerly also pinguin, 
pengwin (ef. F. pingoin, pingouin = D. pinguin = 
G. pinguin = Sw. Dan. pingvin, a penguin, 
Russ. pingvini, an auk, < E.): origin uncertain. 
According to one view < W. pen gwen, ‘white 
head,’ the name being piven to the auk in ref. 
to the large white spot before the eye, and sub- 
sequently transferred to a penguin. Accord- 
ing to another view, penguin or pinguin is & cor- 
ruption (in some manner left unexplained) of 
E. dial. penwtng or pinwing, the pinion or outer 
joint of the wing of a fowl (< pen2, quill, + 
wing): this name being supposed to have been 
given orig. to the great auk (in allusion to its 
rudimentary wings) and afterward transferred 
to the penguins.] 1+. The great auk, Alca im- 
pennis: the original sense.— 2. Any species of 
the family Spheniscidz or Aptenodytidz. (See 
Spheniscidz for technical characters.) Penguins 
are remarkably distinguished from all other birds by the 
reduction of the wings to mere flippers, covered with scaly 
feathers (see Impennes, mipennes), used for swimming 
under water, but unfit for flight. The feathers of the up- 
per parts have also broad flattened shafts and slight webs, 
ing thus like scales; the feet are webbed and four-toed 
though the hind toe is very short; the tail is short and 
stiff ; the general form is stout and ungainly. On land the 


birds stand nearly erect and waddle clumsily, but they 
are “ _ graceful in the water. They feed on fish and 
2 
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other animal food, and congregate on shore to breed in 
penguineries of great extent. Penguins are confined to the 
southern hemisphere, especially about Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and islands in high southern latitudes, 
coming nearest the equator on the west coast of South 
America, as in the case of Humboldt’s penguin of Peru. 
There are more than a dozen species, referable to three 


Emperor Penguin (4 plenodytes forstert). 


leading types. Those of the genus Aplenodytes are the 
largest, standing about three feet high, and have a slender 
bill. e name Patagonian penguin, applied to these, cov- 
ers two species or varieties —a larger, the emperor pen- 
guin, A. forsteri or im tor, and a smaller, A. pennanti or 
rez, (See ria ae ackass-penguins, so called from bray- 
ing, are medium-sized or rather small, with stout bill, as 
Py ly peed demersus of South Africa and S. m “ 
of Patagonia. (See cut at Spheniscus.) None of the fore- 
ing are crested ; but the members of the genus Eudyptes 
or Catarractes’, as E. chrysocome or hus, known 
as rock- and macaronis, have curly yellow plumes 
on each side of the head. (See cut at yptes.) Other 
medium-sized penguins are Pygoscelis teeniata, P. antare- 
tica, P. ants and Dasyrhamphus adeliw. The small- 
est penguin about a foot long, is Eudyptila minor of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand shores. The argest, which was 
taller than a man usually is, is a oan named 
Palzeudyptes antarcticus, from the New and Tertiary. 
— Papuan penguin, a misnomer of Pygoscelis tzeniata, a 
peu of the Falklands and some other islands, but not 
of Papua. ti 
penguin? (pen’gwin), ». [Also pinguin (NL. 
Pinguin); origin obscure.) The wild pineap- 
ple, Bromelia Pinguin. Its ovoid succulent berry 
yields a cooling juice much used in fevers. 
penguin-duck (pen’gwin-duk), x. See duck2. 
ery (pen’gwin-ér-i), n.; pl. penguineries 
(-riz). (« penguin! + -ery.] A breeding-place 
of penguins. 
penguin-rookery (pen’ gwin-ruk’ér-i), x. Same 
as penguinery. 
pen- (pen gun), n. A popgun formed from 
the barrel of a quill; also, generally, a popgun. 
[Secotch. ] 
The mankin feels that he is a born Man, that his voca- 
tion is to work. The choicest present you can make him 


is a Tool, be it knife or pen-gun, for construction or for 
destruction. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, il. 2. 


penholder (pen’hél’dér), x. [< pen? + holder.] 
A holder for pens or pen-points. It consists 
of a handle or stock, with a device for retain- 
ing the pen, usually a socket of metal. 
penhouset (pen’hous), ». [Appar. a var. of 
isha ease simulating pen! + house.] A pent- 
ouse; an outbuilding; ashed. Jmp. Dict. 
penial (pé’ni-al), a. [«< peni-s + -al.] Of or 
pereeimog to the penis: as, a penial muscle.— 
enial sheath, the a ae or foreskin of man and the 


corresponding structure in other animals.— Penial ure- 
thra. See urethra. 


peniblet, a. (ME. penible, penyble, peyneble, < 
OF. penible, F. péntble, « L. pena, punishment, 
penalty, pain: see painl, penal.) 1. Painful. 
Lydgate. 
With many woundys ful terryble, 


And rebukys ful penyble. 
MS. Cott. Vitel. C. xiii, f. 98. (Halliwell.) 


2. Painstaking; careful. 
The body is ay so redy and penyble 


To wake that my stomak ifs destroyed. 
haucer, Summoner's Tale, L 138. 


That wyl serve the to pay, 
Peyneble all that he may. 
MS. Hart. 1701, f. 30. (Halliwell.) 


penicil (pen’i-sil),». [< L. penicillus, a painters’ 
brush or pencil, a tent for wounds: see pencil!,} 
1. In entom., a brush of hairs; a little bundle 
of divergent hairs, as those on many eaterpil- 


lars.— 2, A tent or pledget for wounds or ul- spear id (p§-nin-gi-lar’}-ti), n. 


cers. 

Penicillata (pen‘i-si-la’ta), x. pl. [NL., neut. 
1. of L. penicillatus, penicillate: see penicillate. ] 
n entom., in Latreille’s system, a group of 


peninsular (pe-pin eae, a. and n. 


peninsularity 


chilognath myriapods, corresponding to the 
Polyxenidz of Westwood: so called from hav- 
ing the body terminated by pencils of small 
scales. 
penicillate (pen’i-sil-at), a. [« NL. penicilla- 
tus, < L. penicillus, a pencil: see pencill.] 1. 
oe or formed into a little tuft or brush, 
especially at the end or tip: as, a penicillate 
tail; the penicillate or brushy tongue of a lory. 
— 2. Provided with a penicillium.—3. Streaky; 
scratchy; penciled.— 4. In entom., specifically, 
provided with penicils.—5. In bot., pencil- 
shaped; consisting of a bundle of hairs resem- 
bling those of a hair pencil. Sometimes erro- 
neously used for feather-shaped or feathery.— 
Crested-penicillate, penciled in the form of a crest or 


comb with a unifarious tuft of hairs, as the end of the 


tail of some rodents.— Penicillate maxilla, in entom., 


maxilla in which the internal lobe is covered with short 


hairs. 
penicillated (pen’i-sil-a-ted), a. ([< penicillate 
+ -ed2.] Same as penicillate. 
penicillately (pen’i-sil-at-li), adv. In a peni- 
cillate manner; asa hair pencil; in bundles of 
short, compact, or close fibers. 
Much elongate, and penicillately exserted from the open 
common sheath. . C. Wood, h-Water Algese, p22. 
penicilliform (pen-i-sil’i-férm), a. (< L. peni- 
cillus, a painters’ pencil, + forma, form.] 
Formed into a penicillium or pencil; penicil- 
late in shape; resembling a hair pencil. 
Penicillium po n. (NL. (Link), 
so called in allusion to the form of the filaments, 
< L. penicillus, a pencil: see pencill.] 1. A 
genus of saprophytic fungi of the class Asco- 
mycetes, the well-known blue-molds, that are 
abundant on decaying bread and numerous 
other decaying substances. The mycelium sends 
up numerous delicate branches which are septate and 
terminated by a necklace of conidia, or in rare instances 
spores are produced in ascl. P. crustaceum(P. glaucum 
of authors) is the most common species. See dlue-mold, 
mold2, and fermentation. 
2. [l. c.] In zool., same as pencill, 7. 
penilel} (pé‘nil), a. [< penis + -ile.] Sameas 
pental. 
penile?t,n. [< OF. “penile, *penisle, < L. psenin- 
sula, & peninsula: see peninsula, and cf. isle), 
ilel,] peninsula. 
Hee (Edward III.) came to anchor in the hauen of H 
Saint Vast, in Constantine, a great cape of land or per 
in Normandy. Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix. 12. (Davies.) 


eninsula (pé-nin’si-l4), x. (= F. péninsule = 
‘on nentaoula: = Pg. pee = tt. penisola, 


peninsola, ¢ L. peninsula, } eaindoioe & penin- 
sula, lit. almost an island, < pene, pene, ae 
f. pe- 


+ insula, an island: see isle}, insular. 
nile2,] A piece of land almost surrounded by 
water, and connected with the mainland by a 
neck or isthmus. The Peninsula is often used 
absolutely for Spain and Portugal. 

A convenient harbour for Fisher boats at Kecoughtan, 
that so turneth it selfe into Bayes and Creekes, it makes 
that place very pleasant to inhabit ; their cornefields being 
girded therein in a manner as Pentstulaes. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 116. 


The island looks both low and well-covered, as compared 


with the lofty and rocky mountains of the oposite penin- 
sula of Sabioncello. E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 203. 
[< penin- 


sula + -ar3,} J, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
peninsula; in the form of or resembling a pe- 
ninsula.—2. [= PE: peninsular.] Inhabiting 
& peninsula or the Peninsula: as, the peninsu- 
lar peasantry.— 3. Carried on in a peninsula. 
See the phrases.— Peninsular cam in U. S. 
hist., the campaign of April, May, June, and July, 1862, in 
the civil war, in which the Army of the Potomac under 
McClellan attempted to capture Richmond by an advance 
up the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the 
James River. The Confederates were commanded by J. E. 
Johnston and later by Lee. The campaign resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Federal army.— Peninsular war 
the military operations carried on in Portugal, Spain, and 
southern France by the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
forces (largely under Wellington) against the French, from 
ao to 1814. The French were driven out of the Penin- 
sula. 

II. x. 1. Asoldier who fought in the Penin- 
sular war. ([Colloq.] 


He speaks of the ruffling captain, who was no doubt “an 
old Peninsular.” Quarterly Rev., CXALVI. 196. 


2. An inhabitant of a peninsula. ([Rare.] 


Western nations untfl the sixteenth century scarcely 
knew of her (Corea's} existence, despite the fact that the 
Arabs traded with the far-off peninsdars. 

The Nation, XLIX. 319. 
[< penin- 
sular + -ity. The quality, character, or con- 
ditions inherent in a peninsula.— 2, The state 
of inhabiting a peninsula, or of being native of 
a peninsula. Hence—3S. Provincialism; per- 


—— 


aN 


penitence (pen’i-tens), n. 


penitencert (pen‘i-ten-sér), n. (< 


penitence 
penitency (pen’i-ten-si), ». [As penitence (see 


peninsularity 


sistence in antiquated or narrowly local meth- 
ods, notions, or prejudices; narrowness of mind. 
Compare insularism. 

He [Sir Charles Lyell] mixes up in his letters the vol- 
canoes of Olot and the salt-mines of Cardona with much 


amusing chat about the peninswarity of the Spaniards. 
Pop. Sct. Ho., XX. 599. 


peninsulate (pé-nin’sii-lat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 


peninsulated, ppr. peninsulating. (< peninsula 
+ -ate2,.] To encompass almost completely 
with water; form into a peninsula. 


Erin riseth of sundrie heads, by east of Erinleic, and 
directing his course toward the sunne rising, it penraeu- 
lateth Seleseie towne on the south-west, and Paghan at 
north-west. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Britaine, xii. (2{olinshed’s Chron.) 


On that peninsulated rock called La Spilla, hanging 
over yonder deep cavern, he [St. Francis} was accustomed 
to pass a part of the night in prayer and meditation. 

Eustace, Italy, III. xi. 


peninvariant,”. [< L. pene, pene, almost, + E. 


invariant.| Same as seminvariant. 


penis (pé’nis), .; pl. penes (-néz), as E. penises 


(-ez). [= F. penis = Sp. pene,< L. penis, for orig. 
*pesnis, tail, penis, = Gr. moc for *zéo0¢, penis; 
akin to MHG. tisel, G. fixel, penis.) The male 
organ of copulation; the intromittent or copu- 
latory organ of the male sex of any animal. The 
penis in the vertebrates is generally, in part at least, ho- 
mologous with the organ so named in man, but not in the 
invertebrates; it is sometimes double, as {n certain rep- 
tiles, crabs, etc. In some invertebrates the term is ex- 
tended to organs which deposit spermatozoa without be- 
ing intromittent. Many of the older writers on entomolo- 
gy included under this term all the external male organs 
of gencration, dividing them into the phallus, or true in- 
tromittent organ, and the forceps or claspers used in copu- 
lation. The corresponding organ of the female sex in 
mammals is termed the clitoris. See cuts under Dendro- 
cela, Lepatide, Proteolepas, Alcippe, Balanus, Cestoidea, 
and Squillid@. 


Certain Reptilia possess a pair of eversible copulatory 
organs situated in integumentary sacs, one on each side 
of the cloaca; but it does not appear in what manner 
these penes are OER related to those of the 
higher Vertebrata. ualey, Anat. Vert., p. 99. 


penistonet (pen’i-ston), ». [From the village of 


Penistone in Yorkshire, Eng.] A coarse woolen 


stuff or frieze. It was in use in England during the 
sixtcenth and seventeenth centuries. Also peniston, pene- 
ston, pennistone, pennystone, and forest whites. 


Accounts arising out of the employment of plaintiff to 
sell “bayes, penestones, and other cloaths,” goods, &c., at 
London for the defendant, &c., &c. 

Record Soc. Lancashire and Cheshire, xi. 91. 


Penistone flags. Sandstone quarried for build- 


ing and paving near Penistone in Yorkshire, 
England. 


Penistone series. The name given in the Coal- 


brookdale coal-field to the lower division of the 
coal-measures, which consists of sandstone and 


shales with coal and ironstone. The Penistone 
fronstone nodules found in the lower coal-measures often 
yield, when split open, impressions of ferns or other or- 
ganic remains. 

The Chance Pennystone is the highest bed of ironstone 
in the sertes. In former years Coalbrookdale produced 
the best iron in England. 

H. B. Woodward, Geol. of Eng. and Wales (2d ed.), p. 190. 
[< ME. penitence, < 
OF. penitence, F. pénitence = Pr. penitencia, 
penedensa, pentenza = Sp. Pg. penitencia = It. 
penitenzia, penitenza, € L. peenitentia, poeniten- 
tia, ML. also penitentia, repentance, ¢ peni- 
ten(t-)s, peniten(t-)s, penitent: see penitent. Cf. 
penance, an older form of the same word.] The 
state of being penitent; sorrow for having com- 
mitted sin or for having offended; repentance; 
contrition. 

By penitence the Eternal's wrath 's appeased. 
Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 81. 


And, when frail nature slides into offence, 


ss “he sacritice for crimes is penitence. 


Dryden, Religio Laici, 1. 53. 


=§ Contrition, Compunction, etc. See repentance. 
LK. pene- 
tuuncer, penitauncer, penytenser; © OF. peniten- 
cier, F. péenitencicr = Sp. Pg. penitenciario = It. 
penitenziario, © ML. penttentiarius, a penitent, 
CL. peenitentia, penitentia, penitence: see peni- 
tence. Cf. penancer and penitentiary.) A priest. 
who heard confession and enjoined penance in 
extraordinary cases. 

The pope and alle hus penetauncerr power hem faylleth 
To a-soyle the of thy synnes. Pters Ploicman (C), vii. 256. 


I seye nat that if thow be assigned to the penitauncer 
for certein synne, that thow art bounde to shewen hym 
al the remenaunt of thy synnes of whiche thow hast be 
shryven to thy curaat. Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


t, xn. See penitentiary. 


-cy).) Penitence. 


penitent (pen’i-tent), a. and x. 


penitential pen ene), a. and n. 
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Unless the understanding do first assent, there can fol- 
low in the will towards peniency no inclination at all. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vi. 3. 


[< ME. peni- 
tent, « OF. penitent, F. pénitent = Sp. Pg. It. 
penitente, © L. peniten(t-)s, poniten(t-)s, ML. 
also peniten(t-)s, penitent, a penitent, ppr. of L. 
penitere, penitere, ML. also penitere, cause to 
repent, intrans. repent, regret (impers. mic 
penitet, Lrepent, regret, am sorry, etc. ), freq. 
of pe@nire, var. punire, punish, ¢ pena, punish- 
ment, penalty, expiation, pain: see pain! and 
punish. Hence, from L. penitere, also penant 
(a doublet of penitent, n.), penitence, penance, 
penitential, penttentiary, tmpenitent, repent, re- 
pentance, ete.) I, a. 1. Sorry for sin or for of- 
fense committed; contrite; troubled by a sense 
of guilt and resolved on amendment; repentant. 
Nor in the land of their captivity 


Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 
The God of their forefathers, Ailton, P. R., iii 421. 


The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer'd, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d, 
Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, 1. 75. 


2t. Doing penance; suffering. 
But we that know what 'tis to fast and pray 


Are penitent for your default to-day. 
Shake, C. of E., i. 2. 52. 


II. ». 1. One who repents, or is sorry for sin, 
transgression, or offending; a contrite or re- 
pentant person. 

I'll play the penstent. Shak., A. and C., ii. 2. 92. 


Finished, as you expect, a penitent, 
Fully confessed his crime, and made amends. 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 319. 


2. Eccles., one who makes confession of sin and 
undergoes, under priestly direction, the eccle- 
siastical discipline prescribed for its absolution. 
In the early church the penitents formed a distinct class, 
which included only those under ecclesiastical censure, 
admitted to do public penance under the direction of the 
church. Only marked lapses were recognized, but these 
were punished with long and severe penalties, sometimes 
lasting many years. The privilege of penance was usually 
granted but once. The peniteiuts were classified in four 
grades — mourners, hearers, kncelers, and standers or con- 
sistentes. Owing to the change of circumstances and the 
relaxation of discipline, public confession gradually ceased 
to be required, but private confession of mortal sins has 
been considered necessary in the Roman Catholic Church 
and of divine obligation. The Greek Church still requires 
confession for all grave sins, but its discipline is not so 
strict as that of the Roman Church. See penance. 


The four orders of penttents were ... the Flentes, whose 
place was in the porch; the ee in the narthex; 
the Consistentes and Substrati, in the lower part of the 
nave. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, £ 208. 


Penitents, a name distinguishing certain Roman Catho- 
lic orders, as the Order of Penitents of St. Magdalen, a re- 
ligious community established by one Bernard of Mar- 
seilles, about the year 1272, for the reception of reformed 
courtezans; the Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen, 
founded at Paris with a similar view; the While Penitents, 
the Black Penitents, etc. F 
{= e 


pénitentiel = Sp. Pg. penitencial = It. peni- 
tenziale, < LL. penitentialis, ML. also peniten- 
tialis, pertaining to penitence; as a noun, a 
confessor, a priest designated to hear the con- 
fession of penitents; < L. peenitentia, repen- 
tance: see penitence.] I, a. 1. Of, pertaining 
to, proceeding from, or expressing penitence 
or contrition of heart: as, penitential sorrow; 
penitential psalms. 
And soften’d pride dropped penitential tears. 
Crabbe, Works, TT. 58. 


Guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 
Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, £ 


With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. 


2. Eccles., pertaining to the administration of 


the sacrament of penance; hence, of the nature 
of penance or punishment. 


He published a certen boke of hys own makyng, called 
a penytentiali summe, commaunding hys clergy to put it 
euerye where in practyce. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 
The tortuous and featureless streets [of Arles), which 
were paved with villainous little sharp stones, making all 
exercise penitential. H. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 192. 


Penitential discipline, in the Rom. Cath. and the Gr. 
Ch., the administration of spiritual penalties for the main- 
tenance of the purity of the church, or the reformation of 
the offender, or both.— Penitential garment, any gar- 
ment assumed for the purpose of causing physical distress 
or sulfering. and thus mortifying the flesh. Compare sack- 
cloth and cilicium.— Penitential priest. Same as peniten- 
tiary, 2 (a) and (>).—Penitential psalms, the 6th, 32d, 
ssth, 51st, 102d, 180th, and 143d psalms, so called from their 
penitential character: in Protestant Episcopal churches 
appointed to be read during the services of Ash Wednes- 
day, and in the Roman Catholic Church on occasions of 
special humiliation. 

II, n. 1. In the Rom. Cath. and the Gr. Ch.,a 
book or code of canons relating to penance and 


the reconciliation of penitents. 


penitently (pen’i-tent-li), adv. 
penitis (pé-ni’tis), n. 


penknife 


This advice was inserted into the Penitential of England 
in the time of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, v. 5. 

The penttential, a book which only shrift-fathers or priests 

who heard shrifts, that is confessions, might , con- 

tained the penances decreed by the Church for the differ- 

ent kinds of sin. Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIL. ii. 19. 


2+. One who has undergone penitential disci- 
pline. S. Butler, Hudibras, Il. i. 819. 


penitentially (pen-i-ten’shal-i), adv. In a peni- 


tential or contrite manner. 


penitentiary (pen-i-ten’sha-ri), a. and n. [Ear- 


ly mod. E. also, as & noun, penylenaty peniten- 
cery ; =F. pénitentiaire = Sp. Fg. ae 
= It. penitenziurio, adj. and n. (defs. 1, 2), also 
Sp. Pg. penitenciaria, a prison; < ML. peeniten- 
tiurius, ponitentiarius, m., one who does pen- 
ance, one who imposes penance and grants ab- 
solution; penetentiaria, f., the office of a con- 
fessor; prop. adj., < L. penitentia, repentance: 
see penitence. Cf. penttencer, penancer, from 
the same source.] [., a. 1. Relating to pen- 
ance, or to the rules and measures of penance. 


I appeal to any of their own manuals and penitentiary 
books. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 107. 
2. E 


ressive of contrition or penitence; peni- 
tential: as, a penitentiary letter.— Canon peni- 
tentiary, the canon of a cathedral chapter duly appointed 
to consider reserved and special cases of penance.— Car- 
dinal penitentiary, a cardinal who presides over the 
tribunal of penitentiaries, and has delegated to him from 
the Pope jurisdiction over special cases of penance. — Pen- 
itentiary priest, a priest vested with power to prescribe 

penances and grant absolution in certain cases. 
The Greek church, about the time of Decius the em- 
peror, set over the penitents a public penitentiary ee, 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 109. 


IT, 2.5 pl. penitentiartes (-riz). 1t. A peni- 
tent; one who repents of sin or does penance 
for it. 

So Manasseh in the beginning and middle of his reign 
filled the city with innocent blood, and died a penitentiary. 

Jackson, Christ's Session at God’s Right Hand, fi. 42. 

‘Twas a French friar’s conceit that courtiers were of all 


men the likeliest to forsake the world and turn pentten- 
ttaries. Hammond, Works, IV. 517. (Trench.) 


2. A confessor; a person appointed to deal 
with penitents or penances. In particular—(a) In 
the early Christian Ch., an officer appointed to confer with 
all penitents and to decide on their admission to public 
penance, or, where necessary, to prescribe private penances. 
(b) In the Rom. Cath. Ch., one who prescribes the rules 
and degrees of penance; specifically, an officer vested with 
power from the bishop to absolve in cases which the or- 
inary parish priest may be incompetent to determine. 
The saide deponent ig gable and went to the Chauncel- 
ler into the quere, and he commaunded that he should 
take the penytensary vp to the prysoner we hym to make 
hym holy water and holy bread. Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 6. 
When he [Thomas Cranmer] went to Rome the Pope 
made him Panttentiary of England: an important and lu- 
crative office, W. Dizon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii. 
(c) Inthe papal court, an office in which are examined and 
rom which are issued secret bulls, dispensations, etc., the 
tribunal in charge beiug termed the Tribunal of Peniten- 
tiaries. 
3. A book for the guidance of confessors in 
imposing penances, etc., prescribing the rules 
and measures of penance. 


To each one among them was allotted a course of peni- 
tential works and prayer proportionate to his guilt, by the 
eae official, for whose guidance in such matters Theo- 

ore archbishop of Canterbury, and Ecgberht archbishop 
of York, had severally drawn up a hand-book known a3 
the pentlentiary. Rock, Church of our Fathers, IIT. ii. 62. 
4+. A eae for the performance of penance; 
a small building in monastic establishments 
in which a penitent confined himself. The term 
was also applied to that part of a church to which peni- 
tents were admitted during the service. 


5. A prison in which convicts are confined for 

unishment and reformation, and compelled to 
abor; a house of correction; the place in which 
criminals condemned to penal servitude are 
confined. 


penitentiaryship (pen-i-ten’sha-ri-ship), n. [< 
a 


penitentiary + - 


ip.) The office of penitentiary 
or confessor. 


Wood, Athengw Oxon., I. 239. 

In a penitent 
enitence or contrition for sin. 
[NL., < L. penis, penis, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the penis; phiullitis. 
See balanitis, posthitis. 

A dialectal form of pink2, 


manner; with 


penk (pengk), 2. 
penknife (pen‘nif, usually pen‘if), n.; pl. pen- 


knives (-nivz). [« ME. penneknyfe; ¢ pen? + 

knife.) A small pocket-knife: so called froim 

its former use in making and mending quill 
pens. 

She had a penknife in her hand, 
And wounded him so deep. 
Eari Richard (Child’s Ballads, IIL 11). 
He presents no mark to the enemy; the foeman may 


with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 
Shak., 2 Hen, IV., fil. 2. 236. 


pen-maker 


pen-maker (pen’ma’kér), 2. 
makes or trims quill pens. 


In 1779, however, we have mention of a certain Charles 
Stewart, a pen-maker, a man of no fixed habitation. It 
would seem, therefore, that pen-makers wandered about 
the country selling their wares, turning goose-quills into 
pens, and making anew those that had been worn out. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 220. 


2. A tool for cutting pens from quills. Itisa 
form of pincers, of which the jaws are respectively con- 
vex and concave, to receive the end of a quill from which 
one half has been cut away. When the tool is closed the 
outline of the pen is shaped by small dies, and the slit is 
cut by a little blade in the middle. ‘ 
[ 


penman (pen’man), ».; pl. penmen (-men). 
pen2 + man.] 1. Aperson considered with ref- 
erence to his skill in the use of the pen; ab- 
solutely, one who writes a good hand; a callig- 
rapher; also, one who professes or teaches the 
art of penmanship.— 2. An author; a writer. 
My lord, I am no penman nor no orator. 
Fletcher, Loyal Subject, ii. 1. 
penmanship (pen’man-ship), n. [¢ penman + 
-ship.] 1. The use of the pen in writing; the 
art of writing.—2. Manner of writing; hand- 
writing: as, accomplished penmanship. 
pen-master (pen’mas“tér),n. A master of the 
en; askilful writer orseribe. Fuller, Worthies, 
I.79. [Rare.] 
penna (pen’ii), n.; pl. penne (-6). [L.: sce 
pen2,] 1, Inornith., a feather; a plume; spe- 
cifically, a contour-feather, as distinguished 
from a down-feather or plumule; especially, 
one of the large stiff feathers of the wings or 
tail; one of the remiges or rectrices. See fea- 
ther.—2., Same as pen-case. 
A penna or case of horn worn suspended from the neck 
for holding writing materials. S. M. Mayhew. 
pennaceous (pe-na’shius),a. [< NL.*pennaceus, 
« L. penna, afeather: see pen*.] 1. Inornith., 
having the structure of a penna or contour- 
feather; not plumulaceous.— 2, In entom., re- 
sembling the web of a feather; having fine, 
close, parallel lines springing diagonally from 
& single line: applied to colot-marks and sculp- 
ture. 
pennachet, x. An obsolete form of panache. 
pennachedt (pe-nasht’ ),a. [< pennache, penache, 
panache, + -ed2, Cf. F. panaché, plumed, ¢ pa- 
nache, a plume: see penache, panache.) Natu- 
rally diversified with various colors, as a flower. 
Carefully protect from violent storms of rain . . . your 


pennached tulips, . . . covering them with matrasses, 
Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, April. 


pennsz,”. Plural of penna. 

pennage (pen’a)), n. [¢ F. pennage, 
< L. penna, a feather: see pen?.] 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, x. 32. 

pennal (pen’al), ». [< G. pennal, a pen-case, 
a freshman, ¢ ML. pennale, equiv. to pennacu- 
lum, LL. pennarium, a pen-ease, ¢ L. penna, a 
feather, LL. a pen: see pen?. Cf. penner!.) For- 
merly, in German Protestant universities, one 
of the newly arrived students, who were com- 
pelled to submit to the system of pennalixsm: so 
called from the fact that they constantly carried 
about with them their pennales or pen-cases for 
use in lectures. 

pennalism S Gaetamone n. (¢ G. pennalismus, 
< pennal, a freshman: see pennal.) A system 
of exceptionally tyrannical fagging practised 
by older students upon freshmen, especially in 
German Protestant universities in the seven- 
teenth century. 

pen-name (pen’nim), x. A name assumed by 
an author for the ostensible purpose of con- 
cealing his identity; a nom de plume; a literary 
pseudonym. 

pennant (pen’ant), n. [An extended form of 
pennon, with excrescent ¢ (as in fyrant, peasant, 
etc.), prob. due in part to association with 
pendant, with which in some uses it is confused: 
see pendant, n.] 1. A flag long in the fly as 
compared with its hoist. Especially —(a) A flag 
many times as long as it is wide: also called streamer and 


couch-whip. Its proper place is at the mainroyalmast- 
head of a man-of-war when in commission. 


Lincoln, a ship most neatly that was limn’d, 
In all her sails with flags and pennants trim‘d. 
raytun, Battle of Agincourt. 


A squire’s mark wasa long pennant, similar to the coach- 
whip pennant of modern ships of war. 
Preble, Hist. Flag, p. 11. 


(0) A pointed or swallow-tailed flag having its fly about 
wice its hoist, used especially to denote the rank of the 
commanding or senior officer on board the ship when it 
is hoisted: also called broad pennant. (c) Any tlag taken 
as an emblem of superiority, particularly in athletic con- 
tests. 

2. Naut., a short piece of rope to which a tackle 


is hooked. See pendant, 5 (a).—3,. In musicul 


1. One who 


pee 
lumage. 
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notation, the hook or stroke (§‘) that distin- 

guishes an eighth-, sixteenth-, or thirty-second- 

mole from a quarter-note.— at : home- 

- etc., pennant. See the qua n 

bate emia haut.) cane as Irish pendant 
(which see, under pendant). 

pennart (pen’iir), x. Same as penner}, 1. 

pennate (pen at), a. i L. pennatus, pinnatus, 
furnished with wings, < penna, pinna, a feather, 
a wing: see pen2, pinl. Cf. pinnate.] 1. In 
ornith., winged; feathered: usually in compo- 
sition, as longipennate, brevipennate, ete. Also 
rarely penned.—2. In bot., same as pinnate. 

pennated (pen’a-ted), a. [< pennate + -ed?.] 
Same as pennate. 

pennatifid (pe-nat’i-fid),a. Same as pinnatifid. 

pennatoust,a. [< L. pennatus, furnished with 
wings: see pennate.) Feathery; soft ordowny, 
like a feather. Paxton. ([Rare.] 

Pennatula (pe-nat’a-li),. (NL., fem. of LL. 
pennatulus, provided with wings, dim. of penna- 
tus, winged: see pennate.] The typical genus 
of Pennatulidg#,; the sea-pens. LP. phosphorea 
is a European species. See cut under Alcyo- 
naria, 

Pennatulacez, Pennatulacea hah este 
é, -ti), n. pl. (NL., < Pennatula + -acex, -acea.] 
An order or suborder of aleyonarian or haley- 
onoid polyps, having the polypary free or loose- 
ly attached, without polypids at the basal end 
—the proximal end, which is branched or sim- 

le, bearing the polypids variously arranged. 

here is a central horny axis sheathed in a canosare. The 
zooids are commonly dimorphic. There are several fami- 
lies, as Pennatulidee, Virgulariide or Pavonartide, Ve- 
retellute, Umbellulaniidea, Renillide#, known as sea-pens, 
sea-rods, sea-feathers, sea-umbrellas, sea-kidneys, etc. 

pennatulacean (pe-nat-ii-la’sé-an),a.andn. I, 
a. Pertaining to the Pennatulacez, or having 
their characters; pennatularian; pennatuloid. 

II, x. A member of the Pennatulacce. 

pennatulaceous (pe-nat-u-la’shius), a. 
as pennatulacean. 

pennatularian (pe-nat-i-la’ri-an), @. and n. 
[< Pennatula + -arian.] Same as pennatula- 
cean. 

Pennatulez (pen-a-tii’1l6-é), n. pl. [NL.,< Penna- 
tula + -ex.] A section of polyps, distinguished 
by a bilateral arrangement of the polyps on the 
rachis, which is elongated and cylindrical, and 
provided with pinnules or leaves. 

pennatuleous (pen-a-tii’lé-us), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pennatulee. 

Pennatulide (pen-a-ti’li-dé), n. pl. [NL., ¢< 
Pennatula + -idz.]) A family of polyps, with 
well-developed pinnules and the zodids on the 
ventral and lateral sides of the rachis. See cut 
under Alcyonaria. 

pennatuloid (pe-nat’a-loid),a. [<(NL. Penne- 
tula + -oid.] Related to or resembling a mem- 
ber of the genus Pennatula; belonging to the 
Pennatulacee. 

pennet, ”. An obsolete form of pen?. 

penned (pend), a. [« pen? + -ed2.] Same as 
pennate, (Rare.] 

penner! (pen‘ér), 2. 
pennor; & ME. pennere, pennare, 
rium, a receptacle for pens, ¢ 
penna, & pen: see pen2, Cf. pen- 
nal.] 1, A case to contain a pen 
and penholder, made of metal, 


horn, leather, or the like. Pen- 
ners were carried at the girdle as late 
as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The cut represents a penner of 
cuir-bouilli (boiled and stamped _ lea- 
ther), English, of the fifteenth century. 


Prively a penner gan he borwe, 
And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe. 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 635, 


Then wilt thou repent it, quoth the 
gentleman; and so, putting uppe his 
penner and inkehorne, departed with 
the paper in his hand. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1168. 
2. In her., a representation of 
the old pen-case or penner car- 
ried at the buttonhole or girdle. 
The penner and inkhorn are often borne together, and 
represented as fastened together by a lace or ribbon. 


penner? (pen’ér),”. (« pen?,v., + -er1.] One 
who pens or writes; a writer. 
Oh, penny-plipers, and most painful penners 
Of bountiful new ballads, Fletcher, Bonduca, Vv. 2. 
pennet! (pen’et), n. [< pen! + -ef.] A tempo- 
Te en for sheep orcows; apenfold. [Prov. 
ng. 
pennet?t (pen’et),. [Also penet; < OF. penide, 
‘‘a pennet, the little wreath of sugar taken in 
a cold” (Cotgrave), penite, barley-sugar, = Olt. 
peneto, a pennet, It. pennito, barley-sugar, ult. 


Sume 


(Formerly also pennar 
« LL. penna- 


Penner. 
a, cross-section. 


Pennisetum | 


« Pers. pdnid, sugar: see alphenic.] <A piece of 
sugar taken for a cold, ete. 
But they are corrected by being eaten with licorish, or 
abe white sugar, or mixt with violeta, and other such 
ike pectorall things. 
Benvenuto, Passengers’ Dialogues (1612). (Nares.) 
pennied (pen’id), a. [< penny + -ed?.) Having 
or possessed of a penny. 
The one-pennied Boy has his penny to spare. 
Wordeworth, Power of Music. 
penniferous (pe-nif’e-rus), a. [< L. penna, a 
feather, + ferre = FE. bear!.] Provided with 
feathers; feathered. Also pennigerous. 
penniform (pen’i-férm), a. ([« L. penna, a 
feather, quill, wing, + forma, form.] av- 
ing the form of a quill or feather; resembling 


a feather in form. (a) In anat., noting a muscle of 
which the fibers converge on opposite sides of a central 
tendon, as the barbs of a feather converge to the shaft. 
(b) In bot., resembling a feather or its plume. (c) In zovl., 
of or pertaining to the Penniformes: as, a penniform 


lyp. 

Penniformes (pen-i-fér’mé6z), n. pl. [¢< B. 
penna, feather, + forma, form.] A subsection 
of the pennatuleous pennatuloid polyps, with 
well-developed pinnules, including the fami- 
lies Pterwidide and Pennatulidz. Kolliker. 

pennigerous (pe-nij’e-rus), a. [< L. penniger, 

ninniger, < penna, a feather, + gerere, carry.] 
ame as penniferous. aa 

penniless (pen’i-les), a. [< penny + -less.] 
Without a penny; moneyless; poor. 

Hung'ring, penniless, and far from home. 
Cowper, Task, 1. 119. 
Penniless bencht, a public seat for loungers and idlers in 
Oxford : used allusively with reference to poverty. 


Euery stoole he sate on was penniles bench, ... his 
robes were rags. 
Lyly, Euphues and his England (ed. Arber), p. 244. 


Bid him bear up, he shall not 
Sit long on penntless bench. 

Maasinger, City Madam, iv. 1. 
pennilessness (pen’i-les-nes), n. The state of 
pail 9 port or without money. 
pe (pen’il), 2. [W. pennill, pl. pennillion, 

a verse, stanza.] A form of verse used at the 
Welsh eisteddfod, in which the singer has to 
adapt his words and measure to the playing of 
a harper who changes the tune, the time, etc., 
and introduces variations. 

To sing “ Pennillion” with a Welsh harp is not so easily 
accomplished as may be imagined. Thesinger .. . does 
not commence with the harper, but takes the strain up at 
the second, third, or fourth bar, as best suits the pennill 
he intends to sing. 

Jones, Bardic Remains, quoted tn Encyc. Brit., 
(VII. 792, note. 

pennine (pen’in), n. [So called from the Pen- 
nine Alps.) Same as penninite. 

penninerved (pen’i-nérvd), a. [< L. penna, a 
feather, + nerrus, nerve, + -ed2.) In bot., fea- 
ther-veined. See nervation. Also pinnatcly 
nerved or veined. 

penning (pen’ing), ». [Verbal n. of pen?, r.] 
1. The act of writing or composing. 

It fortuned that one M. Thomas Lodge. . . had be- 
stowed some serious labour in penning of a booke, called 
Euphues Shadowe. Greene, Prefix to Euphues Shadowe. 
2. Expression in writing; wording: as, the 
penning of the condition of the bond is to be 
observed. 

Neverthelese ye must, if it shall come to the obtaining 
of this new commission, see to the penning and more full 
perfecting thereof. Bp. Burnet, Records, 1. iL, note 22. 

penninite (pen’i-nit), x. (< Pennine (Alps) (see 
pennine) + -ite2.] A member of the chlorite 
group, crystallizing in rhombohedral forms op- 
tically uniaxial or nearly so, and varying in 
eolor from green to violet and pink. It isa 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, fron, and magnesium. 


Kammiererite and rhodophyllite, also rhodochrume, are 
varieties of a violet or reddish color. 


pennipotent (pe-nip’6-tent),a. [< L. penna, 
a feather, wing, + poten(t-)s, powerful: see 
otent.] Strong on the wing; powerful in 
ight. [Rare.] 
Dismount your tow’ring thoughts, aspiring Minds, 
Vnplume their wings in flight penntpotent. 
Davies, Holy Roode, p. 15. (Darites.) 
Pennisetum (pen-i-sé’tum), n. [NL. (Per- 
soon, 1805), < L. penna, a feather, + seta, a 
bristle.] A genus of ornamental grasses of 
the tribe Panicegx, distinguished by the joint 
at the summit of the pedicel, surmounted by 
an involucre of somewhat plumose bristles in- 


cluding one to three narrow spikelets. The 40 
qpecles are mainly African: two or three of them extend 
throughout the Mediterranean region, tropical Asia, and 
America, They are annual or perennial grasses, with flat 
leaves, often with branching stems and spikelets crowded 
into along and dense terminal spike. Several species are 
pasture-grasses in the southern hemisphere. Others in 


Pennisetum 


the tropics furnish a nutritious grain. (See cattaid millet 
(under millet), bajra?, karengia.) Others are cultivated for 
ornament, under the name of feather-grass. 


pennistone, . See penistone. 
pennite (pen’it),n. [« Penn(sylvania) + -ite2.] 
A hydrous carbonate of calcium and magne- 
sium occurring as a globular incrustation on 
serpentine and chromite at Texas in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
penniveined (pen’i-vand),a. ([< L. penna, fea- 
ther, + E. vein.) In bot., same as penninerved. 
pennon (pen’on), ». [Early mod. E. also penon ; 
< ME. penon, penoun, pynoun, < OF. pennon, F. 
pennon = Pr. peno, penon = Sp. 
pendon = Pg. penddo = It. pennone, 
a banner, pennon, orig. (as in It.) 
a great plume or bunch of feathers, 
aug. of OF. penne = It. penna, a 
wing, feather: see pen2. Cf. pinion}, 
ult. identical with ae and pen- 


Medieval mant(alaterform).) 1. A flag; an 
Knight's ensign; especially, in Europe in the 


middle ages, the flag of the knight 
bachelor, or knight who had not yet reached 
the dignity of banneret. It is usually described 
as being pointed at the fly, but the swallow-tail 
flag is also described as a pennon. 
his baner born is his n (var. pynou 
gold ful riche, in which thee ae bete i 
The Mynotaur which that he slough in Crete. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L. 120. 
High on his pointed lance his non bore 
His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. 
Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 1. 115. 
2. In her., in modern ceremonial, as at funer- 
als, a long and narrow flag, usually from four to 
five feet long, on which are depicted the own- 
er’s arms or a part of them, as the crest and 
motto.—3t. A pinion; a wing. 
Fluttering his pennont vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep. Milton, P. L., ii. 983. 
pennoncel, pennoncelle (pen’on-sel),». (<OF. 
pennoncel, dim. of pennon, a pennon: sce pen- 
non. Cf. pencel2, a contracted form of pennon- 
cel.) 1, Same as pennon, 1.—2. Inher., avery 
small flag resembling a pennon in shape and 
use. 
pennoncier (pen’on-sér), n. [OF.,< pennon, a 
pennon: see pennon.] A knight who had not 
attained the dignity of banneret. Also called 
knight pennoncier. See knight, 3. 
pennoned (pen’ond), a. [< pennon + -ed2.] 
Bearing a pennon. 
The grass, whose pennoned spear 
Leans on the narrow graves. 
O. W. Holmes, Cambridge Churchyard. 
pennopluma (pen-6-plé’mi),n. [NL.: see pen- 
noplume.] Same as plumule. 
pennoplume (pen’6-plim), n. [< NL. pennoplu- 
ma, prop. *pennipluma, < L. penna, a wing, + 
pluma, a feather.) <A plumule. 
penn’orth (pen’érth), ». A colloquial con- 
traction of penn worth. 
Pennsylvania Dutch. See Dutch. 
Pennsylvanian (pen-sil-va’ni-an), a.andn. [< 
Pennsylvania ae def.) + -an.] J. a. Of or 
ertaining to Pennsylvania, one of the Middle 
tates of the United States, lying south of New 
York and west of New Jersey. 
II, ». A native or an inhabitant of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
penny (pen’i), ”.; pl. pennies (-iz), number of 
coins, pence (pens), amount of pennies in val- 
ue. [Early mod. EK. also pennie, peny, penie,; ¢« 
ME. peny, penie, peni, pani (pl. pentes, pens, pans, 
pons), < AS. penig, pennig, peneg, prop. with 
suffix -ing, pening, peningc, penine, pening, pen- 
ning, pending, a penny (tr. L. denarius, nummus, 
as), a silver coin, the 240th part of a pound, also 
(in forms peneg and pening) a pennyweight, 
the 24th part of an ounce, = OS. penning = 
OF ries. penning, penneng, ponntd, anning, pan- 
neng, pannig = D. penning = LG. pennink (in 
comp. penninge-, penne-, pen-) = OHG. phantine, 
phending, pfentinc, phenning, pending, MHG. 
phennine, pfennine, pfennig, G. pfenning, pfennig 
= Ice]. penningr, mod. peningr = Sw. penning = 
Dan. penning, a penny (Icel. pl. penningar = Sw. 
penningar, money, = Dan. contr. penge, money); 
with suffix -ing3 (used also in other designations 
of coins, namely farthing, shilling), from a base 
*pand (by umlaut pend-), generally explained 
as ‘pledge,’ = OF ries. pand = D. pand = MLG. 
nant = OHG. MHG. phant, pfant, G. pfand = 
cel. pantr = Sw. Dan. pant, a pledge, pawn; a 
penny in this view being a piece of money given 
as a pledge instead of some particular article 
of property. This view is not satisfactory; but 
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the variations and irregularities in the forms 
indicate that the actual sense of the radical 
element was not known by the later users, and 
thus would go to eupter a foreign origin, and 
to favor the suggested etym. from pand, pawn, 
pledge: see patwen1, panel.) 14. A silver coin 
weighing 224 grains, or the 240th part of a Tower 
pound. It corresponded to the Roman denarius, and 
was also called easterling. (See casterling, n., 2.) In 1846 


Silver Penny of Edward III., in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


its weight was reduced to 20 grains. Similar coins called 
pennies were in use in Scotland and Ireland. (In early 
times any coin could be called a penny. Thus, the gold 
coins called ins, struck by order of Edward III. in 1343, 
were called y the people gold pennies, and the half-florins 
and quarter-florins respectively gold halfpennies and gold 
Sarthings. ) 
& left the Inglis the lond on a forward (bargain) dere 


To pay ilk a hede a peny to tham bi gere. 
Rob. af Brunne, p. 8. 


For a peny that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne tweyn 
on that side. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), fi. 142. 
There caste Ju- 
das the 80 Pens be- 
fore hem, and seyde 
that he hadde syn- 


TF} ned, betrayenge 
on oure Lord. 
i: @), Mandeville, Trav- 
{els, p. 93. 


| 

oo 2. In Great Brit- 
se). .) ain, a copper 
(since 1860 
bronze) token 
eoin, of which 


Cn 7 a y twelve a 
Se he eS equal to a shil- 
—— ling and 240 toa 


ound sterling. 
t weighs 145.833 
grains troy, and is 
worth in metal 
about one fourth 
of its face-value, 
It is about equiva- 
lent to two cents 
United States cur- 
rency. Copper 
pennies were first 
struck in the time 
of James L (about 
1609). In Scotland 
the value of the old 
penny was only one 
twelfth of a penny 
sterling, the pound 
being equal to 20 


Reverse. 


Penny of George ITL., in the British Museum. sin sterling. Ab- 


(Size of the original.) 


reviated d. (for de- 
nartus). 


Where the same, with a little difference of place, is a 
pound, shilling, or pense, one, ten, or an hundred. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 


Perjuries are common as bad pence. 


Cowper, Expostulation, 1. 387. penny-a-linerism (pen’i-a-li’nér-izm), n. 


3. In the United States, a cent. [Collog.]— 
4. An insignificant coin or value; a small sum. 


I will not lend thee a penny. Shak., M. W. of W., if. 2. 1. 


5. Money in | ade as, it cost a pretty penny 
(a good round sum); to turn an honest penny. 


Lo, how pans purchasede faire places and drede, 

That rote is of robbers the richesse with-ynne ! 

For he that gadereth so his good god no-thyng preiseth. 
Pier 8 Plowman (C), xiii. 246 


What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided? Shak., K. John, v. 2. 96. 


That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men. 
Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


Shah Sujah and Shere Ali cost India a pretty penny, as 
we say in Scotland ; but invasions like that of Ahmed Shah 
Dourani would have cost her a good deal more. 

ontemporary Rev., LI. 17. 


6. Pound: only in popes on, in the phrases 
Sourpenny, sirpenny, eightpenny, tenpenny nails, 
designating nails of such sizes that 1,000 will 


weigh 4, 6, 8, or 10 pounds. The original form of 
the phrases was four-pound nails, siz-pound nails, etc.— 
that is, nails weighing 4, 6, etc., pounds to a thousand. 
These phrases, pronounced four-pun' natls, stz-pun’ nails, 
etc., seem to have become confused in the popular mind 
with fourpenny, sixpenny, etc., familiar adjectives denot- 
ing the price of small purchases; hence the present form, 
and so with eightpenny and tenpenny. See natl, 5.—A 
for your thoughts, I would give something to 
now what you are thinking about: a fricndly expression 
addressed to one in a “ brown study.” 


penny-alet (pen’i-al), n. 


penny-a-liner (pen’i-a-li’nér), n. 


’ penny-cress (pen’i-kres), 2. 


penny-fee (pen’i-fé), n. 


penny-fee 


Come, friar, I will shake him from his dumps. 
BE Sart ee rd) f bees 
ow cheer you, sir? a penny for your ht. 
Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
At first pennyt, at first bid or offer. 

There went but one of two hundred tunnes, who stayed 
in the Countrey about six weeks, which with eight and 
thirty men and boies had her fraught, which she sold at 
the penny for 2100, besides the Furres. 

. Capt. John Smith, Works, II. 219. 
Clean as a penny clean and bright. Compare fine as 
fivepence, under fined. (Davies.) 

I will go as I am, for, though ordinary, I am as clean as 
@ penny, though I say it. Richardson, Pamela, II. 56. 


Lord Baltimore penny, a penny coined by Lord Balti- 
more, who established a Maryland mint in London in 1659. 


Lord Baltimore Penny.— From the only specimen known to exist. 
(Size of the original.) 


Not to have a penny to bless one’s self with. See 
bless1.— Penny-banks Act. See bank2.— Penny dread- 
ful. Sce dreadful, n.— Penny or paternostert, pay or 
prayers; love or money. Davies. 

If I had thought you would have passed to the terms 
you now stand in, p ty nor pension, penny nor -nostler 
should ever have made nurse once to open her mouth in 
the cause. Gascoigne, Supposes, 1. 1. 
Peter’s pence, an annual tax or tribute in several coun- 
tries of northern Europe, consisting of a penny, formerly 

id to the papal see at Rome. In England it is said to 

ave originated under Offa of Mercia in the eighth cen- 
tury, and it was abolished by Henry VIII, The sums now 
sent to Rome under the name of Peter’s pence are volun- 
tary contributions by Roman Catholic people everywhere 
for the maintenance of the Pope. Also Peter-pence. 

The old payment called Peter-pence, from the days of 
the Mercian King Offa, was originally made for maintain- 
ing an English college in Rome. Baronius and other 
Roman writers misrepresented this payment as a quit- 
rent for the kingdom, and an acknowledgment of de- 

endence on Rome. They have been sufficiently confuted 

y Spelman and Collier. 

Quoted in R. W. Dixon's Hist. Church of Eng., ifi., note. 
Pharaoh's pence, the discoid nummulitic fossils in the 
stone of which pyramids and other structures are built in 
Egypt.—To one’s penny silver, to have a good 
opinion of one’s self. 

Alvira. Believe me, though she say that she is fairest, 
I think my ny silver, by her leave. 

Greene and A Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng., p. 1238. 
To turn an honest penny, to make money honestly. 
{Collog.}— To turn a penny, to make money. ([Collogq.]} 


Be sure to turn the penny. Dryden. 
[< ME. penny-ale ; < 
penny + ale.) A cheap, common, or thin ale 
sold for a trifle; small beer. 
Ther is payn and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take, 
Colde flessh and cold fyssh for veneson ybake. 
Piers Plowman (C), x. 92. 
One who 
furnishes news and other matter to the public 
journals as it were at a penny a line or some 
other small price; hence, any poor writer for 
hire; a hack-writer: so called in contempt. 
[< 


penny-a-liner + -ism.] The oceupation of a 
penny-a-liner; the method or practice of writ- 
Ing for scanty remuneration; writing for pay- 
ment by space, with a view to cover as much 
space as possible; hack-writing. 


penny-bird (pen’i-bérd), n. The little grebe: 


same as drink-a-penny. C. Swcainson. [Local. ] 


penny-cordt (pen’i-kérd), ». A small cord or 


rope. Shak. 

A cruciferous 
herb, Thlaspi arvense, found throughout Europe 
and temperate Asia, and sparingly naturalized 
in the United States. Its conspicuous winged pods 
are flat and round, whence the name, which is extended 


also to the other species of the genus. See creas, sithri- 
date mustard (under mustard), and 7 % 


penny-dog (pen’i-dog), ». The tope or miller’s- 


dog, a kind of shark. See tope. ocal, Eng. ] 


penny-fathert (pen’i-fa’rHér), n. A penurious 


or miserly person; a niggard; a skinflint. 
Knowing them jeep men] to be such niggish penny- 
JSathers that they sure, as long as they live, not the 
worth of one ee ot that heap of gold shall come to 
them. Sir 7. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), ii ¢. 
Illiterate hinds, rude boors, and hoary y-fathers. 
Middleton, Father Hubbard's Tales. 


Scanty wages. 
(Seoteh.] 
He said it wasna in my heart... to pit a puir lad 


like himsell, . . . that had nae hauding but his penny-fee, 
tu sic a hardship as this comes to. Scott, Rob Roy , xxiv 


penny-flower 


penny-flower (pen’i-flou’ér), ». Same as 
money-flower : now 80 called in allusion to the 
large flat and orbicular pods. 
penny-gaff (pen’i-gaf), n. Atheater of a very 
low class, where the price of admission is a 
penny ortwo. ([Slang, Great Britain. ] 
The difference between a penny-gaf clown and a fair, 
or, a8 we call it, a canvas-clown, is this, etc. 
Annie Thomas, Walter Goring, II. 131. 
penny-grass (pen’i-gras), x. 1. A scrophula- 
riaceous plant, the common rattle, Khinanthus 
Crista-galli, which has flat round seeds like sil- 
vercoins. See rattle and Rhinanthus.— 2, Rare- 
ly, the marsh-pennywort. See pennywort (b). 
penny-land (pen’i-land), n. In Great Britain, 
an early unit of land measurement, supposed 
to represent about twenty-one acres. 
penny-mail (pen’i-mal), n. 1. Rent paid in 
money, as distinguished from that paid in kind. 
Jamieson. [Seotch.]—2. A small sum paid to 
the proprietor of land, as an acknowledgment 
of superiority rather than as an equivalent. 
penny-pies (pen‘i-piz), n. 1. The root-leaves 
of Cotyledon Umbilicus. See pennywort (a).— 
2. The round-leafed plant Sibthorpia Europea. 
[Local.]} 
penny-prickt (pen’i-prik), n. An old game in 
which oblong pieces of iron were thrown at a 
stick on which a penny was placed. 
I had no other riches; yet was pleased 
To hazard all and stake them gainst a kiss, 
At an old game I used, call'd penny-prick. 
Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, ff. 1. 
Penny-pricke appears to have been a common game in 


the fifteenth century, and is reproved by a religious writer 
of that period. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 513. 


penny-purse (pen’i-pérs), n. A pouch for hold- 
ing coin. 
For his heart was shrivelled like a leather peny-purse 
when he was dissected. Howell, Letters (1650). (Nares.) 
penny-rent (pen’i-rent), n. Income; revenue. 


“They usually give them.” answered the priest, ‘‘some 
benefice, or cure, or vergership, which brings them in a 
good penny-rent, besides the perquisites of the altar.” 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Bnixote, I. iif. 12. (Davies.) 


He proposes a jointure of 12002. a year, penny-rents, and 
400 guineas a year for her private as 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, IT. xlvi. 
penny-room (pen’i-rém), n. A room in which 
penny entertainments are provided; a penny- 
gaff. 
Till you break in at plays, like ‘prentices, 
For three a groat, and crack nuts with the scholars 
In penny-rooms again, and fight for apples. 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, iv. 5. 
ot (pen’i-rot), ». The marsh-penny- 
wort: so called from its supposed property of 
giving sheep the rot. See pennywort (b) and 
ydrocotyle. 
pennyroyal (pen-i-roi’al),. [Analtered form of 
puliol-royal, the word penny, common in other 
plant-names, being substituted for the obs. 
puliol: see puliol, puliol-royal.]_ 1, A much- 
branched prostrate perennial herb, Mentha Pu- 


legium, of Europe and western Asia. The leaves 
are small for a mint, and the flowers are in dense axillary 
whorls. Though once credited with peculiar virtues, it 
has only the aromatic properties of other mints, and its 
use is now chiefly domestic. Its essential oil is to some 
extent distilled. It has also been called Aillwort, origan, 
and pudding-grass. 

2. A plant of the genus Hedeoma; the Amer- 
ican pennyroyal. See Hedeoma, and oil of he- 
deoma (under oil).— Bastard pennyroyal. Same as 
blue-curis.— False pennyroyal See Isanthus.—Mock 
pennyroyal, a plant of the genus Hedeoma.— Oil of 
pennyroyal. See oil. 


pennystone, 7. See penistone. 
pennyweight (pen’i-wat),n. [< penny + weight. 
Cf. AS. peningwzg, a pon Originally, 
a weight equal to that of the Anglo-Norman 
silver penny, 224 grains, or gi, of a Tower 
poe now, and since the eighteenth year of 
enry VIII., when the use of the Tower pound 
was forbidden, a weight of 24 grains, or a of a 
troy ounce. Abbreviated dwt. 
penny-whitet, a. Rich; well-endowed. 
Of the first sort [the most ancient nuns] we account the 


she-Benedictines, commonly called black nuns, but I as- 
sure you, penny white, being most richly endowed. 


Ch, Hist., VI. i. 38. (Davies.) 
pennywinkest, ”. pl. Same as pinnywinks. 
pe @ (pen’i-wing-kl), ». [A corru 
tion of periwinkle?.] Same as periwinkle. 
[New Eng. 
penn er (pen’i-wing-klér), n. 
periwinkle2, [New Eng. ] 
penny-wisdom (pen’i-wiz’dum), n. Wisdom 
or prudence in small matters: used with refer- 
ence to the phrase penny-wise and pound-fool- 


Same as 
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ish, and implying foolishness or improvidence 
in important affairs. 

At present man applies to nature but half his force. .. . 
He lives in it, and masters it by a penny-wisdom. 

Emerson, Misc., p. 68. 

penny-wise Sa ttl a. Saving small sums 

at the hazard of larger; niggardly in unimpor- 

tant affairs: generally used in the phrase penny- 

wise and pound-foolish, careful in small econo- 
mies and wasteful in large affairs. 

Be not penny-erise > riches have wings, and sometimes 
they fly away of themselves, sometimes ney must be set 
flying to bring in more. Bacon, Riches (ed. 1887). 

pennywort (pen’i-wért), 7. One of several 
round-leafed plants of different genera. (a) Cot- 
yledom Umbilicus, sometimes called wall-pennyzzort. See 
kidneywort, 1, and navelwort, 1. (6) The marsh- or water- 
pennywort, Hydrocotyle vulgaris ; also, the other species 
of the genus, as the Indian pennywort, H. Asiatica. (ce) 
The Kenilworth ivy, Linarta Cymbalaria. (d) The Cor- 
nish moneywort, Sibthoryia Europea. (¢) See Obolaria. 

pennyworth (pen’i-wérth), ». [Also contr. 
penn’worth, pennorth, pervorth; « ME. *peny- 
worth, < AS. peningweorth, < pening, penny, + 
weorth, worth: see penny and or 1. As 
much as is bought for a penny; hence, a small 
quantity. 

The maior wente to the woode warfes, and suld to the 


poor people billot and faggot, by the pennyrrorth. 
Fabyan, Hen. VIII., an. 1553. 


My friendship I distribute in pennyworths to those about 
me who displease me least. Suvft. 
2. Value for the money given; hence, a bar- 
gain, whether in buying or selling. 

Though the pennincorth on his side be the worst, yet 
hold thee, there ’s some boot. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 650. 


Of these sort of Vessels . . . the Dutch men of Malacca 
have plenty, and can afford good pennywrorths, 
Dampier, Voyages, I. £. 111. 
Peneus, 7. See’ Penzus. 
penological (pé-n6-loj’i-kal), a. [< penolog-y + 
-ic-al.] Of or pertaining to penology; pertain- 
ing to punishment for public offenses. 
penologist (pé-nol’d-jist), n. [« penolog-y + 
-ist.) One who is versed in penology; one 
who makes a study of penology. 
penology, ponology (pé-nol’o-ji), n. [¢ L. pe- 
na, < Gr. zowy, penalty, expiation (see pain}, 
pena’, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyetv, say, speak: see -ology. ] 
he study of punishment for crime, both in its 
deterrent and in its reformatory aspect; the 
study of the management of prisons. 
penont, x. An obsolete form of pennon. 
pen-rack (pen’rak), x. A rack for holding pens 
or penholders when not in use. 
penst, 7. An obsolete form of pence, plural of 
penny. 
pensat (pen’ st), n. [¢ L., a day’s provisions or 
ration, < pendere, pp. pensus, weigh, weigh out, 
suspend: see pendent, poise. | A wey of cheese, 
salt, ete., equal to 256 pounds. ~ 
pen-sac (pen’sak), n. The part or organ of 
cephalopods which contains the pen or cala- 
mary, as of a squid. 
A flap or hood-like prolongation of the mantle, forming 


pen-sac. 
A. Hyatt, Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1884, p. 338. 


pensativet (pen’sa-tiv), a. [< OF. pensatif = 
Sp. Pg. It. pensativo,< L. pensare, think: see pen- 
sive.] Same as pensive. 
He led them fair and want towards his village, being 
e 


very pensative to hear the follies that Don Quixote spoke. 
Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, i. 5. 


penselt, x. See pencel?. 
pensful , a. See pensiful. 
pensiblet (pen’si-bl), a. [< L. pendere, pp. 
ensus, weigh, weigh out, suspend, + -ible.] 
_ Capable of being weighed.— 2. Pensile. 
The water being made pensible, and there being a great 
weight of water in the belly of the glass, sustained by a 
sniall pillar of water in the neck of the glass; it is that 


which setteth the motion on work. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 15. 


a 


pensie, a. See pensy?. 
pensifeheadt, 7. A variant of pensivehead. 
nsifult, pensfult, a. (Appar. irreg.< pensi(ve) 
+ -ful.] Thoughtful; pensive. Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, i. 13. 
pensilt, x. See pencill, pencel2. 
pensile Pen'ei); a. [= Sp. Pg. pensil = It. 
pensile, « L. pensilis, hanging, ¢ pendere, pp. 
pensus, hang: see pendent.) Hanging; sus- 
pended; hanging and swaying; pendulous. 
I might here also tell of those Pensile gardens, borne 


on arches, foure square, each square contayning foure 
hundred foote. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 56. 


Over her state two crowns hanging, 
With pensxile shields thorough them. 
B. Jonson, King James’s Coronation Entertainment. 


pensionary 

The Baltimore oriole uses . . . pieces of string: skeins 
of silk, or the gardener’s bass, to weave {uto its fine pen- 
sile nest. A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 227. 

pensileness (pen’sil-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing pensile or suspended; a hanging or sus- 
pended condition. 

The penstleness of the earth, the pole of the north, and 
the finiteness or convexity of heaven, are manifestly 
touched. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 66. 

pensility (pen-sil’i-ti), n. [< pensile + -i-ty.] 
The state of hanging loosely; pensileness. 
pension pen shen), n. [Formerly also pen- 
tion; < . pencion (= D. pensioen = G. Sw. 
Dan. pension), « OF. (and K) ension, & pay 
ment, pension, money paid for board, board, F’. 
also a posrdin g-school, = Sp. pension = Pg. pen- 
sao = It. pensione, a payment, pension, ¢ L. pen- 
sio(n-), a weight, a payment or term of pay- 
ment, tax, impost, rent, interest, < pendere, pp. 
ensus, weigh, weigh out, hang: see pendent. ] 

. A payment; a sum paid; expenditure; spe- 
ciffeally, in the English inns of court, a small 
annual charge (5s. 4d.) upon each member. 
[Obsolete except in the specific use. ] 

re pace and prelatus heor penciton schulde aryse, 

n 


of the pore peple no peneworth to take. 
Piers Plowman (A), vill. 49. 


Th’ Almighty made the Mouth to recompence 

The Stomachs pension and the Times expence. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L. 6. 
2. A stated payment to a person in consider- 
ation of the past services of himself or of some 
kinsman or ancestor; periodical payment made 
to a person retired from service on account of 
age or other disability; especially, a yearly 
sum granted by a government to retired public 
officers, to soldiers or sailors who have served 
a certain number of years or have been wound- 
ed, to the families of soldiers or sailors killed 
or disabled, or to meritorious authors, artists, 

and others. 

Tis no matter ifI do halt ; Ihave the wars for my colour, 


and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. 
hak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 276. 


There are 300 People perpetually here at work ; and, if 
one comes young, and grows old in St. Mark’s service, he 
hath a Pension from the State during Life. 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 28. 

3. In Eng. eccles. law, 8 sum of money paid to 
a clergyman or church in lieu of tithes.—4. An 
assembly of the members or benchers of Gray’s 
Inn to consult about the affairs of the soci- 
re also, a similar assembly in Barnard’s Inn. 
so spelled pention.— 5 (F. pron. pon-sion’ ). 
A boarding-house or a boarding-school, espe- 
cially on the Continent. [Recent.]— Pension Of- 
fice, a division of the Interior Department of the United 
States Government, under the charge of the Commissioner 


of Pensions, whose duty it is to supervise the execution 
of the laws relating to pensions and bounty-lands. 


pension (pen’shon), v. [< pension, n.] I. trans. 
To grant a pension to: as, to pension soldiers ; 
to pension an old servant. 
Full plac’d and pension'd, see, Horatio stands. 
P. Whitehead, State Dunces. 

II.+ intrans. To lodge; be boarded. Com- 
pare pension, n., 5. 

When they meet with any ag of note and eminency, 
and journey or pension with him any time, they desire 
him to write his name with some short sentence, which 
they call the mot of remembrance. 

Howell, Forraine Travell, § 4. 

pensionable (pen’shon-a-bl), a. [< pension + 

-able.) 1. Entitled to a pension: as, he is not 

pensionable.—2. Entitling to a pension: as, 
pensionable disabilities. 

Our brevet martyrs speedily reduced themselves to a 

’ condition, and we knew that there was no pen- 


sion law applicable to their case. 
The Atlantic, LXIIT. 797. 


pensionary (pen’shon-a-ri), a. and n. iS 


pensionnaire = Sp. Pg. It. pensionario, 
pensionarius, of & pension, as & noun a& pen- 
sioner, ML. also sionaris, one who owes or 
pays a pension (> D. pensionaris, a pensionary), 

. pensio(n-), & pension: see pension.) I, a. 
1. Of the nature of a pension; consisting in a 
pension: as, a penstonary provision for mainte- 
nance.—2. Maintained by a pension; receiv- 
ing & pension. 

If your master be a minister of state, let him be at home 
to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of his pen- 
stonary writers. Sutft, Directions to Servants. 

II, .; pl. pensionaries (-riz). 1. A person 
who receives a pension from government for 
past services, or a yearly allowance from some 
company or individual; a pensioner.— 2. For- 
merly, a chief magistrate in the larger towns of 


Holland.— Grand pensionary, formerly, the president 
of the States General of Holland. 


pensionryt ee aoes n. 
pension-writ (pen’s 


pensitivet (pen’si-tiv), a. 


pensive (pen’siv), a. 


pensivedt (pen’sivd), a. 


pensiveheadt, ”. 


pensioner 


pensioner (Pen shen) nm. [Formerly also 
* pentioner; < OF. penstoner, < ML. pensionarius, 
a pensioner: see pensionary.] 1. One who is 
in receipt of a pension or stated allowance, 
either in consideration of past services or on 
account of injuries received in service, etc. 
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pensum (pen’sum), n. 


[< L. pensum, a task, < pentacoccous (pen-ta-kok’us), a. 


pentad 
(< Gr. wévre 


pendere, weigh.] An extra task imposed ona _ five, + xkdxxoc, a berry, a kernel: see coceus.] 


scholar as punishment. 
pensy!}, x. An obsolete form of pansy. 
pensy? (pen’si), a. [Also pensie; var. of 
sive.] Proud; conceited; spruce. 


See pension, n., 2.— 2. A person who is depen- pensynt, 7. A Middle English form of pinson}. 


dent on the bounty of another; a dependent. 


pent (pent), p.a. [ 


And then he tooke his leaue of her grace, andcame forth ned or shut up; closely confined. 


into the open courte, where all the pentioners stoode. 
Fabyan, Q. Marie, an. 1555. 
Hovering dreams, 
The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
Milton, I Penseroso, L 10. 


3. In the University of Cambridge, one who 
pays for his commons out of his own income: 
the same as a commoner at Oxford. 

Pensioners, who form the great body of the students, who 


pay for their commons, chambers, etc. 
Cambridge Untversity Calendar (1889), p. 5. 


Gentlemen pensioners, the former name of the gen- 
tlemen-at-arms. See ge n-at-arms.— In pensiqner, 
See tn-pensioner.— Out pensioner, See out-pensioner. 


pensioning-warrant (pen’shon-ing-wor’ant), 


n. In Eng. administrative law, one of a num- 
ber of orders or warrants issued from time to 


With hollow eyes and rawbone cheekes forspent, 
As if he had in prison long bene 


So, Ro by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood 


Pope, Hiad, xvi. 923. 


penta-. [L., etc., penta-, ¢ Gr. zevra-, usual com- pentacrinite (pen-tak’ri-nit), n. 
five: see jive.) An ele- 


bining form of révre, 


en- 
[Seotech.] Pentacrinide (pen-ta-krin’i-dé), n. pl. 


. of penl, pend!,] Pen- 


pene F. Q, IV. v. 34. 


In bot., having or containing five grains or 
seeds, or having five united cells with one seed 


in each. 

< Pentacrinus + -idz.] A family or higher group 
of articulate crinoids, named from the genus Pen- 
tacrinus, containing permanently fixed extant 
and extinct forms; the sea-lilies and stone-lilies. 
They have a small calyx with five basal plates and five ra- 
dial dichotomous arms, and a pentagonal stalk with lateral 
branches. Most of the species are extinct, and commenced 
in or before the Liassic epoch, but a few live in the pres- 
ent seas at great depths. Also called Encrinidsz. See cut 
under Pentacrinus. 

[< Pentacrinus 
+ -ite2.] An encrinite or fossil crinoid of the 


ment in many words of Greek origin or forma- genus Pentacrinites or family Pentacrinitide. 


tion, meaning ‘five.’ 


pentacapsular (pen-ta-kap’sii-lir), a. [« Gr. 


Pentacrinites(pen’ta-kri-ni’téz),n. (NL. (Miil- 


ler, 1821), < Pentacrinus + -ites.] Same as Pen- 


révre, five, + E. capsular.) In bot., having five tacrinus. 


capsules or seed-vessels. 

pentacarpellary (pen-ta-kir’pe-la-ri), a. [< 
Gr. zévre, five, + xaproc, fruit. n bot., com- 
posed of five carpels. 


Pentacrinitide (pen‘ta-kri-nit’i-dé), n. pl. 


([NL., < Pentacrinites + -idz.] A family of en- 
noids: synonymous with Pentacrinide. J. E. 
Gray, 1840 7 


time by the commissioners of the treasury, pentace (pen’ta-sé6),. [< Gr. révre, five, + ax7, pentacrinoid (pen-tak’ri-noid), a. and . (< 


conferring pensions, or offices or appointments 
entitling to pensions, or fixing the amounts 
payable. 
[< pension(e)r + 
A body of gentlemen pensioners. 
on-rit), 2. In law, a pro- 
cess formerly issued against a member of an inn 
of court when he was in arrears for pensions, 
commons, or other dues. See pension, n., 1. 
[An irreg. extended 
form of pensive.] Same as pensive. 

For a woman to be good, it is no small help to be al- 
ways in businesse; and by the contrarie, we see no other 
thing but that the idle woman goeth alwayes pensitiue. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 317. 
(< ME. pensif, < OF. (also 
F.) pensif (= It. pensivo), < penser, think, <¢ L. 
pensare, weigh, consider, ¢ pendere, pp. pen- 
sus, hang, weigh: see pendent. Cf. poise.] 1. 
Engaged in serious thought or reflection; given 
to earnest musing: often implying some degree 
of anxiety, depression, or gloom; thoughtful 
and somewhat melancholy. 

The squyer that hadde hym smyten returned sorowfull 
and pensif to the cst that he com fro, and hilde hym-self 
foule disceyved of that he hadde don. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ili. 426. 


The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 


And cheer’d his pensive guest. 
Goldsmith, Vicar, viil 


2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness; 
betokening or conducive to thoughtful or ear- 
nest musing. 
Deep silence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov’'d, in dire dismay they stand; 
A pensive scene! till Tydeus’ warlike son 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 
Pope, liad, xi. 41. 
It was a pretty scene; but I missed that pensive stillness 
which makes the autumn in England indeed the evening 
of the year. Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, II. 9v. 
=Syn. 1. Meditative, reflective, sober. 
[< pensive + -ed?.] 
Thought on or brooded over. 
Lo, all these trophies of affections hot, 
Of penstved and subdued desires the tender, 
Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not. 
Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 219. 


[ME. pensifhed; < pensive + 
-head.] Pensiveness. 


This welle... wolde... the venym perse 
Of pensifhede, with all the cruel rage. 
Lydgate, Complaint of a Lover’s Life, 1. 102. 


~y (see -ry). 


pensively (pen’siv-li), adv. In a pensive man- 


ner; with melancholy thoughtfulness; with se- 
riousness or some degree of melancholy. 


pensiveness (pen’siv-nes),. [ME. pensifnesse ; 


« pensive + -ness.] The state or character of 
being pensive; gloomy thoughtfulness; melan- 
choly; seriousness from depressed spirits. 


penstock (pen’stok),n. [< pen2 + stock.] 1. In 


hydraulic engin., that part of the channel, con- 
duit, or trough supplying water to a water- 
wheel which extends between the race and the 
ate through which the water flows tothe wheel. 
t is generally made of planks or boards bound 
on the outside with stout timbers.—2. A hy- 
drant supplying water which is conveyed 
through a pipe from the source of supply. 
By a series of bolts and adjustments, the penstocks can 
be fixed ready for use when the tide is highest in the sewer. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 482. 
8. The barrel of a pump, in which the piston 
plays, and through which the water passes up. 


& point: see acme.) A pentahedral summit. 
Pentaceras (pen-tas’e-ras), n. [NL. (J. D. 
Hooker, 1862), < Gr. zévre, five, + xépac, a horn. ] 
A genus of the rue family, order Rutacee and 
tribe Xanthorylee, distinguished by the com- 
lete separation of the ovary into five horn- 


Pentacrinus + -oid.] I, a. Resembling a crinoid 
of the genus Pentacrinus; pentamerous, as 8 cri- 
noid: said also of other sea-lilies: as, the pen- 
tacrinoid larval form of Comatula., 

II. ». A pentacrinoid crinoid; a member of 
the Pentacrinoidea. 


ike lobes, surrounded by ten stamens, and five Pentacrinoidea (pen’ta-kri-noi’dé-i), 2. pl. 
etals and five sepals. The only species isasmooth [NL.,< Pentacrinus + -oidea.] 


ree of subtropical Australia, bearing alternate pinnate 
pellucid-dotte 
panicles of many small flowers. It is a tall evergreen, 
reaching 60 feet high, and known as the Moreton Bay var- 
nish-tree, or white cedar. 

Pentaceros (pen-tas’e-ros), 7. 
wévte, five, + xépac, horn.] 1. The typical ge- 
nus of Pentacerotidz. P. reticulatus 13 a wide- 
ranging species, measuring about eight inches 
in diameter.—2. A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, typical of the Pentacerotidz, having five 


horn-like projections on the head. Cuvier and 


Valenciennes, 1829. 
Pentacerotidz (pen ’ta-se-rot’i-dé), n. pl. 
NL., < Pentaceros (-cerot-) + -ide.] 14. A 
amily of starfishes, named by J. E. Gray in 


1840 from the genus I’entaceros.— 2, A family pentacrostic(pen-ta-kros’ tik), 


of fishes, typified by the genus Pentaceros. 
Pentacerotina (pen-ta-ser-6-ti’ ni), n. pl. 
(NL., < Pentaceros (-cerot-) + -ina?.] Tn Gin- 
ther’s classification, the third group of Percidz: 
same as the family Pentacerotide. 
pentachenium (pen-ta-ké’ni-um), 2.; ph Bee 
chenia (-&). [NL., < Gr. révre, five, + NL. ache- 


leaves, and long much-branched axillary 


[NL., < Gr. Pentacrinus (pen-tak’ri-nus), 


The Pentacrinidz or Pentacri- 
nitidz, in a broad sense, a8 & 
superfamily group of articu- 
lated crinoids. 


n. [NL. (L. Oken, 1815), < 
Gr. wévre, five, + xpivor, a lily: 
see crinoid.] The typical ge- 
nus of sea-lilies of the fam- 
ily Pentacrinidz, having the 
column pentagonal. P. wyville- 
Thorson ina eritliae ies. Some 
living ones which have n referred 
to this genus are larval forms of stalk- 
less crinoids, as P. ewropaeus of Ante- 
don rosaceus. Also Pentacrinites. 


a. and n. [¢< Gr. zévre, five, 
+ axpooriziov, an acrostic: see 
acrostic.] I, a. Containing five 
acrostics of the same name. 
II. n. A set of verses 80 dis- 
posed as to contain five acrostics of the same 
name, there being five divisions in each verse. 


Sea-lily 
mus 
sont). 


(Pestacrs- 
dle - thom- 


nium, q. V.] In bot., a five-celled fruit other- pentact (pen’takt),a.andn. [< Gr. révre, five, 


wise like a cremocarp. 
pentachonium ( pene ko -ucam); n. A musical 
composition in five parts. 
pentachord (pen’ta-kérd), ». (<« LL. 
chordus, ¢ Gr. revrdxopdoc, five-stringed, 
five, + yopd7, a string, as of a lyre: see chord.] 
In music: (a) A diatonic series of five tones. 


enta- 


(b) Aninstrument with five strings. Compare ed in five regular rows. 
Pentactidz 


hexachord, monochord, ete. 
pentacle (pen’ta-kl), ». [Also penticle; ¢« OF. 
eniaeles pantacle, a pentacle (in magic), a can- 
lestick with five branches, as if ¢ Gr. révre, 
five; but prob. orig. ‘a pendant,’ cf. OF. pente, 
a pendant, hanging, slope, etc., < pendre, hang: 
see pendant, pendent. As applied to a magical 
figure, prob. wrested from pentangle hoot dae 
tangle), B Be confused (as if ‘an amulet’) 
with OF. pentacol, pend a col, a trinket hung 
from the neck, a pendant (< pendre, hang, + a, 
on, + col, neck).] A mathematical figure used 
in magical ceremonies,and considered a defense 
against demons. It was probably with this figure 
that the Py bagcressis began their letters, as a symbol of 
health. In modern English books it is generally assumed 
that this is the six-pointed star formed of two triangles 
interlaced or superposed. (Compare Solomon’s seal, un- 
der seal.) Obviously, the pentacle must be a five-pointed 
or five-membered object, and it should be considered as 


equivalent to the rear Abas or pentaipha. (See also pen- 
tangle.) The construction of the five-pointed star depends 
upon an abstruse proposition discovered in the Pythago- 
rean school, and this star seems to have been from that 
time adopted as their seal. 


They have their crystals, I do know, and rings. 

And virgin-parchment, and their dead men’s skulls, 
Their ravens’ wings, their lights, and pentaclea, 

With characters. B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, {. 2. 


His shoes were marked with cross and spell; 
Upon his breast a pentacle. Scott, Marmion, iif. 20. 


The potent pentacle, i.e. a figure of three trigons in- 
terlaced and formed of five lines. 
W. H. Forman, in Jour. Brit. Archsol. Ass., XIX. 140 


névre, Pentacte (pen-tak’té), . pl. 


pentactinal (pen-tak’ ti- 


Pentactinida 


pentacular (pen-tak’ i-)ir) 


pentad (pen’tad), n. 


+ axric (axtiv-), ray: see actinic.] I, a. Five- 
rayed ; neve five rays, arms, or branches, as a 
common starfish, or a sponge-spicule. 

Il, ». A pentact sponge-spicule. 
(NL.,< Gr. zévre, 
five, + axric, ray.] A division of holothurians 
having the suckers arrang- 


(pen-tak’ti- 3 
dé), n. pl. [NL., <« Pentac- SX 
ta (the typical genus) + ™ 
-idz.| A heed of holo- 
thurians, named by J. E. 
Gray in 1840 from the ge- 
nus Pentacta. They are 
among the holothurians 
called sea-cucumbers and 
sometimes sea-melons. 
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nal), a. ([« Gr. zévre, five 
+ axtic¢ (axriv-), ray, + -al. 

Having five rays; pentact. 
(pen-tak- 
([NL., < Gr. wrévre, five, + axric 
oe ray, + -ida.] A general name of those 
starfishes which have five rays: distinguished 
from Heteractinida. 


— 
“ 


Sea-cucumber (Pentacta 
vondosa). 


tin’i-dié), n. pl. 


a. [< pentacle 
(ML. as if *pentaculum) + -ar3.] Formed into 
or like a pentacle; having the figure or charac- 
ter of a pentacle: as, a pentacular symbol, em- 
blem, or talisman. 


pentacyclic (pen-ta-sik’lik), on {s Gr. wévre, 
cle 


five, + xixAoc, a circle: see cyclel, cyclic.] In 
bot., having five cycles: said of flowers in which 
the floral organs are in five cycles or whorls. 
Compare monocyclic, bicyclic, ete. 

(= F. pentade, <¢ Gr. mev- 
ta¢ (zevrad-), the number five, a body of five, ¢ 


pentad 4379 pentapetalous 


névre, five: see fire.) 1. The number five, in pentagonous (pen-tag’6-nus), «. [< LL. pen- Pentamerideg (pen-ta-mer’i-dé), ». pl. [NIL. 
the abstract; a set of five things considered to- tagonus, pentagonius,< Gr. zevzaywvog, five-an- Soa 1844),< Pentamerus + -idz.] Inconch., 
gether: as, the Pythagorean pentad: correlated gled: see pentagon.) Same as pentagonal. a family of brachiopods, typified by the genus 
with monad, dyad, triad, tetrad, ete. Specifi- pentagram (pen’ta-gram), n. [< Gr. zevra- Pentamerus. They had ovate and somewhat pentago- 
cally—2. A period of five consecutive years. ypaypoc, of five lines or strokes, ¢ Hee ae + nal ehells, wih ne hinges ares.-and partially enex i in 

The means of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, }’ n, &® line, @ mark: see gram?2, ive- : 
were alimoat-exactly the same aa the wrand mean. pointed ee five-lobs d fig- tical septa of varying length converging into one median 


: : e oO the d ve two ! : 
J. D. Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 337. gre, as the figure of a five- Binal septa of Vuciguie dimanaiaia The pablae tived dur. 
3. In chem., an element one atom of which will rayed star; specifically, ing the Paleozoic epoch. : 
combine with five univalent atoms or radicals; the magic sign also called pentameroid (pen-tam’e-roid), a.andn. I, a. 
a pentavalent element. pentacle. See pentacle. Of or relating to the Pentameride. 
pentadactyl, pentadactyle (pen-ta-dak’til),@. — syetching with her slender ‘II. x. A brachiopod of the family Pentame- 
andm. (Cf. L. pentadactylus, a starfish; < Gr. pointed foot ride. , 
mevradaktvio¢, with five fingers or toes, five fin- Some figure like a wizard penta- pentamerous (pen-tam’e-rus), a. [<¢ NL. pen- 
gers long, < TEVTE, five, + daxrvioc, a finger, a gram tamerus for 'pentameres, ¢ Gr. revta ep7¢, Mm five 
finger-breadth: see dactyl.] I, a. Having five us sada ll The Brook arts, < wévre, five, + uépoc, part.] | Five-parted; 
digits, as fingers or toes; quinquedigitate. Also ne a Pentagram. ve-jointed; composed or consisting of five 
pentadactylous. pentagrammatic (pen’ta- Gs Stee parts or five sets of similar parts. Specifically — 
IL. n. A pentadacty] or quinquedigitateani- eT@-mat‘ik), a. [< penlagram + -atic®, after (a) In entom,: (1) Fiveotnted, as a beste’ tarmut (3) 
Pantadas anger of the aie ay ee dre or He apes aving the figure of a penta- rises Pentamera (by In ot. an d zl, having Ave carta or 
dact tadac 7 - le e memobers: as, a amerous Calyx or corolla; a pentame- 
18, tn, n. Or ONL. neut. a : plot ene pentagraph, pentagraphic, etc. Variants of rous starfish.’ Frequently written 6-merous, 
dactylus : see pentadactyl.] A superclass divi- pantograph, pantographic, ete. Pentamerus (pen-tam’e-rus), x. [NL. (Sower- 


neat pentagyn (pen’ta-jin), n. [¢ Gr. wévre, five, + by, 1813), < Gr. mevrapepfc, having five parts: 
have béon derived from pentadactylovs ance, iM a female (in mod, bot. a pistil).] In bof.,a gee pentamerous.] A genus of brachiopods, typi- 
tors. See phrases below. Moat of the existin a ape: Ponts having five styles ; one of the Pentagynia. cal of the family Pentameride. 
cies have lost one or more of the digits, and some evena + @R (pen-ta-jin’i-i), n. pl. [NL., < pentameter (pen-tam’e-tér), n. and a. [¢ L. 
pair or all of the limbs, such as the snakes, cetaceans, etc. Gr. wév7e, five, + yvv7, female (in mod. bot. a  nentameter, < Gr. mevrapérpoc, of five measures, 
—Pentadactyla branchiata, a synonym of Amphibia: pistil).] In dot., in the Linnean artificial sys- < zévre, five, + uérpov, a measure, meter: see 


a name given by E. R. Lankester to the amphibians as a - . ee : ; 
“grade” of gnathostomous craniate vertebrates interme- tem of classification, an order of plants charac- meter2.] J. n. In anc. pros., a verse differing 


diate between the Heterodactyla branchiata (true fishes terized by having five-styled flowers. from the dactylic hexameter by suppression of 
and dipnoans) and the Pentadactwa li, nchia (reptiles, pentagynian (pen-ta-jin’i-an), a. [< pentagyn the second half of the third and of the sixth 
Lab pe eel Jace used. }— Pentadactyla + -i-an.] Same as pentagynous. foot; a dactylic dipenthemimeres or combina- 
hetero erage of vertebrates, being a series which in. Pentagynous (pen-taj’i-nus),a. [<pentagyn + tion of two catalectic dactylic tripodies, thus: 
pages re tes, Dirde ane mame phy emeeehe fete a. a eee a r< tal Lvov|tv|< Perv | +rvv-] =. 
guished from amp 8 ( acty nchtata)and pen eara en-ta-ne'dral), a. pentane- 
a gay ie ia ag aad an eel a ea ae dron + -al.) Having five faces. ia couplets word and often witht « Gasse la this conse 
penta cacey a! a.andn. See pentadactyl. pentahedrical (pen-ta-hed’ri-kal),a. ([< penta- spondees were excluded from the second half-line. The 
entadactyli, x. pl. See Pentadactyla. hedron + -ic-al.] Same as pentahedral. [Rare.] halves of the line often terminated in words of similar 


pentadactylism (pen-ta-dak’ti-lizm), ». [“ pentahedron (pen-ta-hé’dron), n. [Also pen- ending and emphasis, generally a noun and its attributive. 
pentadactyt + -iem.] Tho state or character "agivons Cr. reves five, + ripe, 8 seat, a base, ancient metriclans, who explained it as consisting of twe 
of being pentadactyl, or of having five digits 4 side.] A solid figure having five faces. 


: dactyls, a spondee, and two anapesta. See he Oe 
on each extremity. fais pentahedrous (pen-ta-he’drus), a. [< pentahe- IL. a Having five metrical feet: as, a pen- 
pentadactylous (pen-ta-dak’ti-lus),a@. [<pen- “dron + -ous.] Same as pentahedral. tameter verse. 
pres a 1 + -ous.) Same as pentadactyl. pentail (pen’tal), ». [< pen? + tail.] 1. Anin- pentametrize (pen-tam’et-riz), v. t.; pret. and 
pentadelphous (pen-ta-del’fus), a. [¢ Gr. “sectivorous animal of the family Tupatide, one pp. pentametrized, ppr. pentametrizing. [« pen- 


mévre, five, + adeAgéc, brother.] In bot., group- of the squirrel-shrews of the genus Ptilocercus tameter + -ize.] To convert into a pentameter. 
ed together in five sets: as, pentadelphous sta- (which sce), P. lowi, an inhabitant of Borneo: Also spelled pentametrise. [Rare.} 
mens; having stamens united in five sets by 0 called from its long tail, which is two thirds The insertion of an apt word which pentametrizes the 
their filaments, as in the linden. naked and ends in a distichous fringe of long _ verse. Southey, The Doctor, Fragment on Mortality. 
Pentadesma (pen-ta-des’mi), x. (NL. (J. Sa- hairs, like a quill pen.—2. The pinta, a duck. pentamyron (pen-tam’i-ron),». [= Gr. mevrd- 
bine, 1824), 80 called with ref. to the long pentalemma (pen-ta-lem’&), 2.; oa penta- pvpov, a kind of ointment, < wévre, five, + pipor, 
stamens which are united at the base into “/emmata (-a-ti). [< Gr. révre, five, + Ajuua, & an unguent or plant-essence: see myrobalan.] 
five short columns ; < Gr. révre, five, + déopa, a proposition, assumption: see lemma.) Inlogic, In med., an ancient ointment composed of five 
bond, band, ¢ deiv, bind.} A genus of poly- a dilemma with five members. ingredients, said to have been storax, mastic, 
petalous plants of the natural order Guttifere Pentalophodon (pen-ta-lof’d-don),. [NL. wax, opobalsum, and nard ointment. Dunglison. 
and the tribe Moronobex, characterized by the (Falconer, 1866): see pentalophodont.] A ge- pentander (pen-tan’dér), ». [< Pentandria.] A 
five imbricated sepals similar to the five petals, nug of proboscidean mammals of the family plant of the class Pentandria. 
the five-celled ovary, and the five-rayed style. Hphontiae and subfamily Mastodonting, based Pentandria (pen-tan’dri-i), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
The only species is a tall tree of tropical Africa with 8}. Falconer upon a Miocene mastodon from the évze, five, + avfp (avdp-), male (in mod. bot. a 


Se aain fous eaaeal fey eleptadon aoe baa Sivalik Hills of India, P. sivalensis. stamen).} In bot., in the Linnean artificial sys- 
and-tallow tree, under butter1. pentalophodont (pen-ta-lof’6-dont), a. [<Gr. tem of classification, a class of plants charac- 
pentadicity (pen-ta-dis’i-ti), n. [< pentad + iévre, five, + 2dg0¢, a crest, + ddoic (ddovr-) = terized by having flowers with five stamens. 
‘ic + -ity.] In chem., quintivalence. E. tooth.] Having five-ridged molars, as a mas- pentandrian ien-len dis), a. [< Pentan- 
pentaédron (pen-ta-e’dron), n. See pentahe- todon of the genus Pentalophodon. dria + -an.] Same as pentandrons 
dron. pentalpha (pen-tal’fi),n. [Socalled as appar. pentandrous (pen-tan’drus), «. [As Pentan- 
pentafid (pen'te-fid), a. [< Gr. rére, five, + L. “composed of five alphas; < Gr. révre, five, ++ dria + -ous.] In bot., of or pertaining to the 
apaiad pp. fidi, cleave, split, separate. ] In 29a, the letter alpha, A.] A five-pointed star; Pentandria; having five stamens with distinct 
ot., cleft into five divisions. a pentacle. See pentacle, and cut under penta- filaments not connected with the pistil. 
pentageront, . [Appar. an error for “penta- gram. pentane (pen’tan),n. (<Gr. révre, five, + -ane.] 
gonon, < Gr. tevrdywvov, a pentagon: see penta- Pentamera (pen-tam’e-rii), n. pl. [NL. (Du- Amyl hydrid, CsH, , & paraffin hydrocarbon 
gon.) Same as pentacle. méril, 1806), neut. pl. of pentamerus: see pen- existing in pce modifiations. Noone ow ne 
The great arch-ruler, potentate of hell, tamerous.] 1. A group of Coleoptera, contain- obtained from lig ates of cannel-coal an ea 
Roa oe ue ing those families, of we FF nasdiications tre bf iuterest to chemists only. ‘Normal 


Bow to the gt ec fia: Ade ae Friar Bungay beetles all the tarsi of 
’ * which are five-jointed 


pentaglot (pen’ta-glot), a. and. (< Gr.évre, (with some anomalous 
five, + yAwooa, Attic yAorra, the tongue.] I, a. See etone). ap oat nue 
Of five tongues; expressed in five different half of all beetles are pen- 
languages. tamerous, as the large fam!- 
it. n. A work in five different languages. lies Piaget aie Bae 
pentagon (pen’ta-gon),. (<¢ LL. pentagonium, Ade ans Sigphatinta la Seq 
pentagon, < pentagonius, penta- rabgid2, Carabidae, and 

gonus = Gr. wevréywvos, five-corner- others. In Latreille’s sys- 


° tem the Pentamera were di- 
ed, quinquangular, neut. mevtdyo- Si a intog families, Carnt- 


vov, & pentagon, ¢ mérre, five, +  gora (or Adephaga), Brache- 
ywvia, an angle, a corner. } 1. In lytra (or Microptera), Serri- 
geom., a figure of five sides and cornes, Clavicornes. Palpt- 


pentane is used for Dlumination, in the form either of va- 
por or of a mixture of ite vapor with alr. 


pentane-lamp (pen’tan-lamp), x. A lamp con- 
structed to burn pentane vapor mixed with air 


previous to ignition. It is pro that a pentane- 
amp be used as a photometric stan on account of the 
great accuracy with which it can be adjusted to give a 
uniform {llumination. 


ntangle (pen’tang-gl), . (< ME. pentangel, 
PML. a EN CANGULEB. < Gr. wévre, five, f L. angtt- 
lus, angle: see angle3. Cf. pentacle.] A five- 
angled or a five-pointed figure; a pentagon or a 
pentacle. See pentacle and pentagram. 
Thay schewed hym the schelde, that was of schyr goulez, 


z ; . . Wyth the pentangel de-paynt of pure golde hwerz. 

Regular Penta- five angles: if all the sides and all eee lespiecin cane Euchroma gigantea, one of the Y'Sir Gaayne und the Green Rnight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 620. 
the angles are equal it is a regu- contrasted with Pentamera (One half natural size.) That they are afraid of the pentangle of Solomon, though 
lar pentagon.—2. In fort., a fort with five are Heteromera, Tetramera so set forth with the body of man as to touch and point out 
bastions. (or Cryptopentamera), and Trimera (or Cryptlotetramera). the five places wherein our Saviour was wounded, I know 
pentagonal (pen-tag’6-nal), a. [< pentagon + 2. A prime division of the hymenopterous fam- _not how to assent. Si T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 10. 
-al.| Having five corners or angles. Also pen- ly C \alcidide, comprising 13 subfamilies, in pentangular (pen-tang’gu-lir), a. [¢ pentangle 

tagonous.—Pentagonal dodecahedron. See ordinary which the tarsi are five-jointed. + -ar3; cf. angular.) Having five angles. 
dodecahedron, under dodecahedron. ntameran (pen-tam’e-ran),”. [< Pentamera pentapetalous (pen-ta-pet’a-lus), a. [¢ Gr. 

on, pe 


ntagonall en-tag’6-nal-i), adv. In the + -an.] A pentamerous beetle; a member of sévve, five, + ératov, a leaf (petal).] In bot., 
ponte & sen with five angles. the Pentamera. having five petals. Often writen 5-petalous. 


pentaphyllous 


pentaphyllous (pen-ta-fil’us), a. (« Gr. mevrd- 
Hee ve-leafed, < Gr. révre, five, + giAdtov = 
. folium, a leaf.] In bot., having five leaves. 
pentapody (pen-tap’6-di), mn. [¢ Gr. mevraouc, 
earlier tevrérouc, with five feet, < révre, five, + 
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rudimentary legs in the larva. The sexes are distinct. 


These ites, of which there are many species, as P. 
bmnioides: thive or four inches long, infest man and va- 


rious other animals, and are sometimes encysted in the pentatomine (pen-tat’6- 


human liver and lungs. Also Pentastomum, 
and Linguatula. 


entastomus, 


moi (70d-) = E. foot.] In pros., a measure or pentastome (pen’ta-stom),. (<« NL. Pentasto- 


series of five feet. 


A trochaic or fambic pentapody with hemiolic ratio, three 


trochees or iambi for arsis and two for thesis. 
J. Hadley, Essays, p. 101. 
pentapolis (pen-tap’6-lis),. [< Gr. mevramozcc, 
a state having five cities, < wévre, five, + m/c, 
city.] A group or confederation of five cities: 
as, the Hebrew, or Doric, or African l’entapolis; 
the Pentapolis of Italy. 
Pentapolitan (pen-ta-pol’i-tan), a. [« L. Pen- 
tapolitanus, < Pentapolis, < Gr. Mevramossc, Pen- 
tapolis: see def. and pentapolis.) Pertaining 
to a pentapolis, specifically to the ancient Pen- 
tapolis of Cyrenaica, in northern Africa, a dis- 
trict comprising five leading cities and their 
territories. 
pentapterous (pen-tap’te-rus), a. 
five, + rrepdyv, wing, = E. feather.) bot., hav- 
ing five wings, as certain fruits. 
Pentapterygiit (pen-tap-te-rij’i-i), n. pl. [NL., 
< Gr. wévre, five, + wrépvg (rrepvy-), wing.] In 
ichth.,an artificial group or series of fishes whose 
fins are five in number. Bloch and Schneider. 
pentaptote (pen’tap-tot), n. [< LL. pentapto- 
tum, < Gr. revraxrurov, neut. of tevrdrrwroc, hav- 
ing five cases, ¢ Gr. révre, five, + rréocg (1TUWT-), 
a case, < mizrevy, fall.) In gram.,a noun having 
five cases. 
pentaptych (pen’tap-tik),n. [< Gr. xévre, flve, 
+ arvyn, mrvg (xrvz-), a fold, < mriccecv, fold, 
double up. Cf. diptych, triptych, etc., and pol- 
icy2.] 1. An altarpiece consisting of a cen- 
tral part and double-folding wings on each side. 
Fairholt.—2. A screen of five leaves. 
pentarchy (pen ’tir-ki), n.; pl. pentarchies (-kiz). 
€ Gr. wevrapyia, a magistracy of five, < zévre, 
ve, + apx7, rule, < apyerv, rule.] 1. A govern- 
ment vested in five persons.—2, A group of five 
rulers, or of five influential persons. 
Those five fair bretheren, which I sung of late, 
For their just number called the pentarchy. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, vi. 
3+. Any group of five. 
In an anerye moode I mett old Time, 
With his pentarchye of tenses. 
Old Tom of Bedlam (Percy's Reliques). 
pentasepalous (pen-ta-sep’a-lus), a. [< Gr. 
névre, five, + NL. sepalum, sepal.] In bot., hav- 
ing five sepals. Often written 5-sepalous. 
Pens (pen’ta-spast), 2. [< L. pentaspas- 
ton, < Gr. *revrdoracrov, a tackle or engine with 
five pulleys, ¢ zévre, five, + *oracréc, verbal adj. 
of orav, draw out or forth: see spasm.] An en- 
gine with five pulleys. Johnson. 
pentaspermous (pen-ta-spér’mus), a. ([« Gr. 
mévte, five, + ozépua, seed.] In bot., containing 
or having five seeds. 
pentastich (pen’ta-stik), n. (<Gr. revrdorcyor, 
of five lines or verses, < 7évre, five, + oriyoc, a 
row, line.] A composition consisting of five 
lines or verses. 
pentastichous (pen-tas’ti-kus), a. [¢ Gr. mev- 
Tdottxoc, in five lines or verses: see pentastich. ] 
In bot., five-ranked: in phyllotaxis, noting that 
arrangement in which the leaves are disposed 
upon the stem in five vertical rows or ranks, 
as in the apple-tree, the cones of the American 
larch, ete. Itis frequently represented by the fraction 
that is, the an istance from the first to the second 
eaf is 2 of the circumference of the stem (144°), and the 
spiral line connecting their points of 
attachment makes two turns around the 
stem, on which six leaves are laid down, 


when the sixth leaf comes over the first. 

See phyllotaxis. 

Pentastoma (pen-tas’t6-mii), 2. 
[NL., fem. of pentastomus, hav- 
ing five mouths or openings: see 
pene) A genus of worm- 
ike entozoic parasitic organisms 
representing the family Penta- 
stomide# and order Pentasto- 
moidea; the pentastomes, five- 
mouths, or tonguelets: so called 
because of four hooklets near 
the mouth, which give, with the 
mouth itself, an appearance of 
five mouths. The genus was formerly 
oped lay ey 

w A ‘ 
now usually relerred to the arthropods, Groans: & oom 
and placed in the vicinity of the mites or 
of the bear-animalcules (Arctisca). The body is long, an- 
pnulated, and vermiform, limbless in the adult, with four 


< Gr. xévre, 


ont 


a ee 
~~! 


Pentastoma te. 
niordes. 
A,male. 8B, fe- 
male. C, anterior 
end of body: a, 4, 
antenor and poste- 
tior hooks; ¢, rudi- 


ma,q.v.} A member of the genus Pentustoma. 

Pentastomidsz (pen-ta-stom’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., 
< Pentastoma + -idz.] The family which is 
represented by the genus Pentastoma: same as 
Linguatulide. 

pentastomoid (pen-tas’to-moid), a. and n. [< 
pentastome + -oid.] JI, a. Resembling the ge- 
nus Pentastoma. 

II, n. A member of the Pentastomoidea; a 

entastome. 
entastomoidea (pen’ta-std-moi’dé-#), n. pl. 
(NL.,< Pentastoma + -oidea.] An order of the 
class Arachnida, represented by the genus Pen- 
tastuma. Also called Linguatulina, Acantho- 
theca, Pentastomida, Pentastomidea. 

pentastomous (pen-tas’td-inus),a. [< NL. pen- 

tastomus, ¢ Gr. mevrdorouoc, having five mouths or 
openings, < zévre, five, + oréua, mouth.] Same 
as pentastomotd. 

Pentastomum, Pentastomus(pen-tas’to-mum, 
-mus),. [NL.: see pentastomous.] Same as 
Pentastoma. 

pentastyle (pen’ta-stil), a. [< Gr. zévre, five, 
+ orvdoc, a column: see style3.] In arch., hav- 
ing five columns in front; consisting of five 
columns. 

pentasyllabic (pen’ta-si-lab’ik), a. [< Gr. 
wevraovAAafoc, having five syllables, < mévre, five, 
+ ovAiaBy, syllable: see syllabic.) Having five 
syllables; composed of five syllables. 

Pentateuch (pen’ta-tik), ». (Formerly Penta- 
teuches (Minsheu), after OF. Pentateuches (as if 
plural); F. Pentateuque,< LL. Pentateuchus, Pen- 
tateuchum, < LGr. mevrdtevyxoc, consisting of five 
books, 7 mevrarevyoc, se. Bij32oc¢, the five books 
ascribed to Moses, < Gr. wérte, five, + revyoc, 
any implement or utensil, a book, < retyvecv, pre- 
pare, make ready. Cf. Heptateuch, ete.) The 


rst five books of the Old Testament, regarded pentavalent (pen-tav’a-leut), a. 


pentatone (pen’ta-ton), 7. 
- five tones, < révre, five, + révoc, tone.] In an- 


pentatremite (pen-ta-tré’ mit), n. 


birch ton ce (pen’ta-tré-mi’téz), n. 


pentecostal 


ming, Sciocoring, Halydinz, Phleins, Asoping, and Cyd- 
ning, when the last is not made a distinct family. Also 
Pentatomida, Pentatomides, Pentatométtes. : 
6-min),a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pentatomine. 


pentatomoid (pen-tat’6-moid),a. Related to or 


resembling the Pentatomidez; belonging to the 
Pentatomoidea, or having their characters. 


Pentatomoidea (pen’ta-t6-moi’dé-i), n. pl. 


(NL., < Pentatoma + -oidea.] A superfamily 
of Heteroptera, composed of such important 
families as the Cydnids and Pentatomide. 

[< Gr. zevrarovoc, of 


cient and medieval music, an interval contain- 
ing five whole steps— that is, an augmented 
sixth. Compare tritone. 


pentatonic (pen-ta-ton’ik), a. [< pentatone + 


-ic.] In music, consisting of five tones; espe- 
cially, pereane to a pentatonic scale (which 
see, under scale). 


pentatrematoid (pen-ta-trem’a-toid), a. and n. 


I, a. Related to or resembling the Pentatremi- 
tidz; of, or having the characters of, the Penta- 
tremitide. 

IT. x. A pelmatozoan of the family Pentatre- 
mitide or order Blastoidea; a blastoid. 
(< NL. Pen- 
A blastoid of the genus Pentatre- 


[NL., 
Gr. rév7e, five, + tpjua, a hole.} A leadin 
or representative genus of Paleozoic blastoids. 
P. florealis is an example. Also Pentremites, 

Pentatrematites. 


tatremites. ] 
mites. 


Pentatremitids (pen“ta-tré-mit’i-dé), n. pl. 


NL., < Pentatremites + -idz.] A family of 
lastotdea or blastoid pelmatozoans, typified 


by the genus Pentatremites. They are of Paleozoic, 
and especially Carboniferous, age. Very different limits 
have been assigned to thefamily. (a) By D'’Orbigny, 1832, 
it was intended to include all the regular blastoid crinoids. 
By Etheridge and Carpenter it was limited to regular 
blastoids with base usually con five spiracles whose dis- 
tal boundary is formed by side pe ea, and hydrospires con- 
centrated at the lowest part of the radial sinus. 


S 


{< Gr. wévre, 


asaconnected group. They are Genesis, Exodus, Le- five, + L. valen(t-)s, ppr. of valere, be strong, 


viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. They record the crea- 
tion, the diffusion of ates Sa the formation of the He- 
brew nation and ita h ward rough the sojourn in the wil- 
derness, inions regarding the authorship of these books 
differ greatly. Some scholars believe that they, with the 
book of Joshua, were written substantially by Moses, 


Joshua, and their setae teleedglt others hold that they. 


were compiled at a much later period (in part about the 
seventh century B. C., or even in post-exilic times).— Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, a copy of the Pentateuch in the 
Samaritan or ancient Hebrew character, which perhaps 
dates from the seventh century B. C. 


Pentateuchal (pen tas ok); a. [< Penta- 
eres + -al.] Of or pertaining to the Penta+ 
teuch. 


pentathlete (pen-tath’lét), n. [« Gr. mevrafAn- 
Th¢,< wévtaOAov, pentathlon: see pentathlon.] In 
class. antiq., a contestant in the pentathlon. 

pentathlon (pen tath ton), n. [ Gr. révrabdov, 
Ionic zevraefAov, a contest including five ex- 
ercises (L. quinquertium), < mévre, five, + d620r, 
a contest: see athlete.] In anc. Gr. games, a con- 
test including five separate exercises —leaping, 
the foot-race, throwing the discus, throwing the 
spear, and wrestling—all of which took place 
between the same contestants, on the same day, 
and in a given order. The winner must have 
been successful in at least three exercises. 

Pentatoma (pen-tat’6-mii), ». (NL. (Olivier, 
1816), < Gr. mévre, five, + -royoc, < réuvewv, ra- 
petv, cut.) A genus of true bugs, typical of 
the family Pentatomide, with about 150 widely 
distributed species, some of them known as 
orest-bugs and wood-bugs. 
entatomidz (pen-ta-tom’i-d6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1829), < Pentatoma + -idz.] A large 
family of ae : 

, 


tera, typified by the éf 
genus Pentatoma, os * , 
containing many 1 ES bs 
brilliantly colored er cas 
plant-feeding bugs, Nina ses 
most of which are ‘ 

opie: or subtrop- a 


ical. It is represented 
in all parts of the world, 
and the genera are nu- 


merous. The harlequin 
cabbage-bug, Murgan- 
tia histrionica, is a well- SL f 
known example. (Sce \ “4 
cabbage.bug.) This ex- 4 
poneiye tarnily has bes » 

vide nto 8 sub- . pe 
families, Acanthosomi- Eusch Te ss 0s, of the 
ne, Edessineg, Pentato- (About twice natural size.) 


penteconter (pen’té-kon-tér), 7. 


pentecostal (pen’té-kos-tal), a. and n. 


have power: see value.] In chem., capable of 
combining with or saturating five univalent 
elements or radicals: applied both to elements 
and to compound radicals. Thus, in the case of 
phosphoric’ BentecnEe (PCl5), phosphorus is said to he 
bape pasa ecause one atom of phosphorus unites with 
ve atoms of univalent chlorin. 


(< Gr. srevrn- 
KovT7apnc, also tevryxdévropoc, with fifty oars, < sev- 
tHKovta, fifty, + ¥ ap, ép, in éperudy, an Oar: see 
oar!,] An ancient Greek ship of burden carry- 
ing fifty oars. 


Pentecost (pen’té-kost), n. [< ME. pentecoste, 


« OF. pentecoste, F. pentecéte = EP: pentecostes 
= Pg. pentecoste, pentecostes = It. pentecosta, 
pentecoste, AS. pentecosten = OS. pentecoston 
(dat.) = OF ries.  aapeede pinzta = D. pink- 
ster, pinksteren (> E. pinkster) = MLG. pinzte, 
pinzter, pinzteren = OHG. *pfingustin oat). 
finfchustin (simulating jinf = E. fire), G. 
phingesten, pfingsten, G. pfingsten = Sw. pingst. 
= Dan. Pisa « LL. pentecoste = Goth. painte- 
kuste,< Gr. wevrnxoorh, Pentecost, the fiftieth day 
after the Passover, lit. fiftieth (se. juépa, day), 
< wevthxovra, fifty: see fifty.] 1. In the New 
Testament, a Jewish harvest festival called in 
the Old Testament (Deut. xvi. 10, etc.) the feast 
of weeks (Hebrew Shabuoth), and observed on 
the fiftieth day after the 14th of Nisan, the 
date of the celebration of the Passover. The 
feast of Pentecost, while primarily connected with the 
celebration of the completion of harvest, by the offering 
of first fruits, etc., seems also to have been associated in 
the minds of the later Jews with the giving of the law on 
the fiftieth day after their departure from Egypt. It al- 
a ithe font the Jewish New Year by 113 days, 

2. The feast of Whitsunday, a festival of the 
Christian church, observed annually in remem- 
brance of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles during the feast of Pentecost. 
Pentecost is the third of the great Christian festivals, the 
other two being Christmas and Easter. It is connected 
with its Jewish predecessor, not only historically (Acts ii. 
1-11), but also intrinsically, because it is regarded as cele- 
brating the first fruits of the Spirit, as the Jewish Pente- 
cost celebrated the first fruits of the earth (Lev. xxifi. 17). 
In the primitive church the term Pentecost was used both 
for Whitsunday and for the whole period of fifty days end- 
ing with Whitsunday. 


Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. 
Longfellow, tr. of Tegnér’s Children of the Lord's Supper. 
Mid-Pentecost Sunday, the fourth Sunday ere LL, 
pentecostalis, pertaining to Pentecost, < pente- 
coste, Pentecost: see Pentecost.] J. a. Of or 


pentecostal 


pertaining to Pentecost; occurring or happen- 
ing at Pentecost: as, the pentecostal gift of 
tongues; pentecostal offerings. 

. n. pl. Offerings formerly made at Pen- 
tecost or Whitsuntide by parishioners to their 
priest, or by inferior churches to the mother 
church, ete. Also called Whitsun-farthings. 


pentecostarion (pen’té-kos-ta’ri-on), .; pl. penthouse (pent’ hous), n 


pentecostaria (-i). ([« LGr. revryxocrapioy (see 
def.), < mevrnxoory, Pentecost: see Pentecost.] 
In the Gr. Ch., the service-book which contains 
the offices in use from Easter to All Saints’ day. 
pentecoster (pen-té-kos’tér), n. ([< Gr. wevr7- 
KooT#p, a commander of fifty, < zevrixorta, fifty: 
see Pentecost.) In ancient Greece, a comman- 
der of fifty men. Mitford. 
pentecostys Saenger n. (« Gr. mevtn- 
xootvc¢, @ number of fifty, a division including 
fifty, < mevrjxovra, fifty: see Pentecost.) In an- 
i Greece, a company of fifty soldiers. Afit- 
ord. 
pentegraph (pen’té-graf), n. Same as panto- 
a 


graph. 
pentekontalitron (pen’té-kon-tal’i-tron), n. 
(< Gr. mevrnxovrddrpov, neut. of mevrnKxovTdju- 
Tpo¢, weighing or worth fifty litres, ¢ mevr7xovra, 
fifty, + Airpa, litra.] In ancient Sicilian coin- 
age, a piece of fifty litre: same as dekadrachm., 
Pentelic (pen-tel’ik), a. (< L. Pentelicus, < Gr. 
Ilevreauxéc, pertaining to the mountain and 
deme Ilevreaj in Attica.] Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from Mount Pentelicus (IlevreA7), near 
Athens: noting sg ea! a variety of white 
marble resembling Parian, but denser and finer- 
grained, apparently inexhaustible quarries of 
which have from antiquity been worked in this 
mountain. The Parthenon, the Propylea, and other 


Athenian monuments are built of it, and in it are carved 
the famous sculptures known as the Elgin marbles. 


Pentelican (pen-tel’i-kan), a. [«< Pentelic + 

-an.) Same as Pentelic. 
penteteric (pen-te-ter’ik), a. [< Gr. wevrernpixéde, 
happening every five years, < wevrernpic, a term 
of five years, < wevréryc, wevraérne, of five years, 
< xévre, five, + éroc, a year.] 1. Occurring once 
in five years, or at intervals of five years.—2. 
Occurring in every fifth year, the years of two 
consecutive occurrences being both reckoned 
in the five: as, the pentcteric or greater Pana- 

thenaic festival. 
penthemimeral (pen-thé-mim’e-ral), a. [¢ L. 
hired ena € Gr. wevOnuipepyc, consisting of 
ve halves, < évre, five, + 7u-, half, + pépoc, 
part.) In ane. pros., pertaining to or consti- 
tuting 8 group of two and a half feet.—Penthe- 
ral the cesura after the first half of the 


6 cesura, 
third foot. It occurs in the dactylic hexameter after the 
thesis, and in the fambic trimeter after the arsis. 


Penthina (pen-thi’nié), n. (NL. (Treitschke, 
1830), < Gr. wévOoc, mourning for the dead: see 
pathos.) A genus of tortricid moths with simple 
antenne, tufted thorax, and fore wings twice as 


long as broad. The moths are of modest colors, and 
their larve often feed in seeds and buds. The genus is rep- 


Verbena-bud Moth (Penthina hebesana). 


a, tigridia seed, showing pupal exuvium, d, 4, larva, natural size; 
c, larva, enlarged; ¢, moth, hair-line showing natural size. 


resented in many parts of the world, having about 100 spe- 
cies, of which 19 are of North America and 4 common to 
North America and Europe. P. hebesana is found from 
Maine to California, feeding in the larval state on the buds 
of flowers of the verbena, snapdragon, and Tiyridia. 

Penthorum (pen’th6-rum),n. [NL. (Linnseus, 
1753), so called with ref. to the numerical sym- 
metry; < Gr. wérrTe, five, + dSpoc, a limit, rule: 
see horizon.}| A genus of herbaceous plants 
of the polypetalous order Crassulacee, distin- 
guished from other genera of the order by the 


absence of succulence in its leaves. There are2 Pen-tray (pen’tra), n. 


pentile (pen’til), n. 
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They are erect perennials, growing in wet sofl, with alter. 
nate lanceolate toothed sessile leaves, and terminal cymes 
of many nish flowers on one-sided recurving branches, 
followed by reddish five-beaked capsules opening by five 
lids. The flowers form a stan example of complete 
numerical symmetry in fives, having five sepals, five pet- 
als, five stamens of one and five of another row, and five 
nearly separate carpels. P. sedoides is the ditch-stonecrop 
of America. 


pentice, simulating house.}] 1. A shed or slop- 


ing roof projecting from a main wall or the side Pentstemon (pent-sté’mon), n. 


Penthouse. 


or end of a building, and sometimes constructed 
over a door or window to protect it from the 
weather; an appentice. See also cut under 
appentice. 

Asa Pent-house doth preserue a Wall 


From Rain and Hail, and other Storms that fall. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 6. 
And strong power, like a pent-house, promises 


To shade you from opinion. 
Beau. and Fl., Thierry and Theodoret, 1. 1. 


2. Anything resembling a penthouse, or occu- 
pying the same relative position with regard to 
something else. 

The houses are not despicable, but the high -houses 
(for I can hardly cal] them cloysters, being of wood), 
thro’ which the te pe drie and in the shade, winter 
and summer, exceedingly deforme the fronts of the build- 
ings. Evelyn, Diary, March 28, 1646. 

What is most singular is their houses on one side hav- 
ing their pent-houses supported with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk. Pepys, 

Like a shrivelled beau from within the penthouse of a 
modern periwig. Swift, 


He dragg’d his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes. 
Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


housed, ppr. penthousing. [< Ber Nee n. 
proves with a penthouse or sloping roof; shel- 

er or protect by means of a shed sloping from 
the wall, or of something resembling it. 

- The inferiour Mosques are built for the most part square, 
many pent-hous'd with open lerfes, where they accus- 
tome to pray at times extraordinary. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 25. 


These (wrens} find, ‘mid ivied abbey-walls, 
A canopy in some still nook; 
Others are -housed by a brae 
That overhangs a brook. 
Wordsworth, A Wren's Nest. 


penticet (pen’tis),. [Also pentise; < ME. pen- 


tis (AF. pentiz), by apheresis for apen- 
tis, < OF. apentis, appentis, a shed: see appen- 
tice and penthouse |. A sloping roof projecting 
from an outer wall, or constructed over a door 
to shelter it; an awning over a door or window; 
a penthouse. See appentice and penthouse. 
And ore their heads an fron pentise vast 
They built, by ioyning many a shield and targe. 
Fairfaz, tr. of Tasso, xi. 88. 
Every street of special] note being on both sides thereof, 
from the pentices of their houses to the lower end of the 
wall, hanged with rich cloth of arras. 
Coryat, Crudities, I. 38, sig. D. 


ttce, 


penticlet (pen’ti-kl),. Same as pentacle. Fair- 


faz, tr. of Tasso, xviii. 74. 
A corruption of pantile, 


simulating pentice.] Same as pantile. 


pentlandite (pent’land-it), n. [< one Pentland 


+ -ite2.] A sulphid of nickel and iron, occur- 
ring in massive forms of a light bronze-yellow 
color and metallic luster. 


pentonkion (pen-tong’ki-on), ».; pl. pentonkia 


(-i). ([< Gr. wevrdyxcov, Dorie for mevrotyxior, 
five twelfths of a whole,< zévre, five, + ovyxia, a 
twelfth: see ounce!.) In the ancient coinage 
of Himera, Sicily, a bronze coin in weight about 
274 grains and in value one third of a litra. 


pentoxid (pen-tok’sid),. [< Gr. zévre, five, + 


.ozid.] An oxid containing five oxygen atoms. 
— Arsenic pentoxid. See arsenic. 


A small tray or dish, 


species — one Chinese, the other of eastern North America. usually long and narrow, used for holding pens 


fary, June 15, 1668. penult ( 6-nult’ or pée’nult), 2. 


Battle of Books. penultima (pé-nul’ti-mé&), n.; 


penumbra (pé-num’brii), 2. 


penumbra 
and pen-handles: they are sometimes made 
highly decorative. 


A Persian lacquered tray. 
Catalogue af Duke of Hamilton's Collection, No. 281. 


pent-roof (pent’réf),n. In arch.,aroof formed 


like an inclined plane, the slope being all on 
one side. Also called shed-roof. 


. [A corruption of pen-trough (pen’tréf),. The trough in which 


the penstock of a water-wheel is placed. 

[NL. (Miteh- 
ell, 1748), irreg. for *Pentastemon or * Penteste- 
mon, so called as having the fifth stamen, com- 
monly absent in kindred plants, present as a 
conspicuous rudiment and in rare cases per- 
fect; < Gr. révre, five, + orjuwy, warp (in mod. 
bot. stamen).] A genus of perennial herbs of the 
order Scrophularinez and tribe Chelonez, known 
by the elongated rudimentarystamen, septicidal 
capsule, and angled wingless seeds. The8s species 
are characteristic plants of the western United States, 
especially of California, from which 8 extend into British 
Columbia, and 2 east to the Potomac, with 1 in Georgia, 
a few in Mexico, and 1 in Japan. They bear opposite 
leaves, diminished upward into clasping bracts, and py- 
ramidal panicles or racemes of handsome summer flowers, 
red, violet, blue, whitish, or yellow, the corolla with along 
tube and distinctly two-lipped above. Many species are 
cultivated for the flowers, produced from April to Octo- 
ber. See beard-tongue. 

nt-stock (pent’stok), n. Same as punstock. 

entzia (pent’si-§), n. (NL. (Thunberg, 1794), 
after C. J. Peniz, a student under micheal 
A genus of composite paths of the tribe Anthe- 
midez, characterized by the absence of chaff, 
by having the bracts in many rows, and five- 
angled achenes crowned with a cleft and cup- 
like pappus. The 11 species are all South African. 
They are small shrubs, hoary with whitish glandular 
hairs, and bearing small alternate wedge-shaped toothed 
or dissected leaves, and yellow flowers in small heads, 
usually in corymbs. P. virgata is the ote. bush of 
South Africa, valuable in planting deserts use it roots 
saa ea A from decumbent branches, and covers ground 
rapidly. 


penuchle (pé’nuk-1), n. [Also written pinochle ; 


said to be of G. origin; ult. origin unknown.]} 
A game of cards differing but slightly from 
bezique. [U. 8.] 

mn. See penula. 
[Short for pe- 
The last syllable of a word but one. 
pl. penultime 


nulfima. 


(-mé). [NL. penultima, pxenultima (sc. syllaba), 
the last syllable but one, <¢ L. peene, pene, al- 
most, + ultimus, last: see ultimate.) Same as 


nthouse (pent’hous), v. ¢.; pret.and pp. pent- penult. 
as ‘i o (ep rnJ To penultimate (p3-nul’ti-mat), a. and n. 


As 
penultima + -atel. Cf. ultimate.) I, a. bas 
mediately preceding that member of a series 
which is the last; next before the last; being 
the last but one: as, the penultimate syllable; the 
penultimate joint. Compare antepenultimate. 
II, x. That member of a series which is the 
last but one; specifically, the last syllable but 
one of a word. 
CL. pene, pene, 
almost, + umbra, shade, shadow: see umbra.] 
1. The partial shadow between the full light 
and the total shadow caused by an opaque body 
intercepting a -part of the light from a lumi- 
nous body. All pointswithin the penumbra are excluded 
from the view of some part of the luminous body, and 


are thus partially shaded; while all points within the um- 
bra, or total shadow, are completely excluded from view 


Diagrams of Umbra and Penumbra. 


Fig. x. Lunar eclipse. Fig. 2. Solar eclipse. S, sun; E, earth; 
= M, soon P. penuinbra: U, umbra. a a 


of the luminous body. The figures represent the so-called 
Hipparchan diagrams of a lunar and a solar eclipse. 
Any portion of the moon in penumbra appears slightly 
dimmed, the more so the nearer it istothe umbra. Ata 
station of the earth in the moon's penumbra, the disk of 
the sun is partially hidden, forming a partial (or, possibly, 
an annular) eclipse. 

If the source of light be a point, the shadow is sharply 
defined ; if the source be a luminous surface, the perfect 
shadow is fringed by an imperfect shadow called a pe- 
numbra. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 18. 


2. The gray fringing border which surrounds 
the dark umbra or nucleus of a sun-spot.—8. 
In painting, the boundary of shade and light, 
where the one blends with the other, the gra- 
dation being almost imperceptible. 


bait | 


penury (pen’ii-ri), m. 


pen-wiper (pen’wi'pér), w. 


penumbral 


penumbral (pé-num’bral), a. [< penumbra + 


-al.] Pertaining to or resembling a penumbra. 


This brightness of the inner penumbra seems to be due 
tothe crowding together of the pentumbral tilaments where 
they overhang the umbra. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. 116. 


Penumbral eclipse, an eclipse of the moon in which 
me nioeu enters the penumbra of the earth but not the 
Bsnadow, 


penumbrous (pé-num’brus), a. [< penumbra 


+ -oux.) Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
penumbra; penumbra-like; partially dark. 
In the penumbrous dulness I discerned a mass of white 
rock leading to the higher level. 
W. Holinan Hunt, Contemporary Rev., LIT. 24. 


penurious (pé-nii’ri-us), a. [< penury + -ous.] 


1. Pertaining to or characterized by penury or 
want; stricken with poverty; indigent. 
Thus he runs on his course, til’s drunken vaine 
Ruines his substance, makes him entertaine 


For his companion penurtous want. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 


Better a penurious Kingdom then where excessive 
wealth flowes into the gracelesse and injurious hands of 
common sponges to the impoverishing of good and loyall 
men. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 


2. Niggard; seanty; not bountiful or liberal. 


Here creeps along a poor penurious stream, 
That fondly bears Scamander’s mighty name. 
Pitt, £neid, fii. 


T ever held a scanty and penurtous justice to partake of 
the nature of a wrong. 


3. Excessively saving or sparing in the use of 
money; parsimonious to a fault; sordid: as, a 
penurious man. 


We should serve him as a grudging master, 
AS a penurious niggard of his wealth. 


; Milton, Comus, 1. 726. 
4+. Nice and dainty. 


Good lord! what can my lady mean, 
Conversing with that rusty dean ! 
She's grown 80 nice, and so penurious, 
With Socrates and Epicurius, 
How could she sit the live-long day, 
Yet never ask us once to play? 
Sicift, Panegyrick on the Dean. 


=§Syn. 8. Parsimonious, Penurious, Miserly, Close, Niggard- 
ly, Stingy, Mean, covetous, avaricious, iHiberal, sordid, 
chary. The first seven words express the spirit or conduct 
of those who are slow to part with money or other valuable 
things. Parsi monious is perhaps the most general of these 
words, literally sparing to spend, but always careful and 
excessively sparing. Penurwus means literally in penury, 
but always feeling and acting as though one were in pover- 
ty, saving beyond reason ; the word is rather stronger than 
parsimonious, and has perhaps rather more reference to 
the treatment of others. One may be parsimonious or pe- 
nurious, through habits formed in times of having little, 
without being really miserly. Miserly, feeling and acting 
like a miser, is generally applied to one who, having some 
wealth, clings to it for fear of poverty, or in provision for 
some possible exigency of the future, or especially for its 
own sake, as delighting in the mere possession of wealth. 
Close has the vigor of figurative use; it may be a shorten- 
ing of close-sisted. Niggardly is the least limited to money, 
and has the most to dc with others; it expresses a meanly 
parsimonious treatment of others, a neglectful, self-defeat- 
ing, or stingy saving. Stingy expresses the most of op- 

robrini: as, Queen Elizabeth was called frugal by her 
riends, stingy by her enemies, and parsimonious by the 
rest ofthe world. It indicatesa grudging, narrow-hearted 
or unreasonable parsimony in giving or providing. Mean 
shows a tendency toward emphasizing the idea of a close 
or narrow and mean-spirited handling of money. See 
avarice. 


penuriously (pé-ni’ri-us-li), adv. In a penuri- 


ous or parsimonious manner; with scanty sup- 
ply. 

Unlesse ’twere Lent, Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, 
when the place is most penurioudy emptie of all other 
good outsides. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, ii. 2. 


No age ig unduly favored, none penurioualy depressed. 
De Quincey, Essenes, 1. 


penuriousness (pé-ni’ri-us-nes), n. The state 


or character of being penurious in any sense; 
especially, parsimony; a sordid disposition to 


save money. 
[< ME. penury, < OF. 
penurie, F. pénurie = Sp. Pg. It. penuria, < L. 
enuria, penuria, want, searcity; ef. Gr. weiva, 
unger, mevia, need, mévyc, poor, mévoc, toil, 
mévectiat, toil, be poor.] 14. Lack; want; scanti- 
ness. 

He (Sesostris] caused many trenches to be cut thorow 
the land, and sume of them navigable. Whereby unpro- 
fitable marishes were drained, the countrey strengthened, 

. and such places relieved as laboured with the penury 
of waters. Sandys, ‘Travailes, p. 83. 
2. Extreme poverty; want; indigence. 

Age, ache, penury, and imprisonment. 

Shak., M. for M., fii. 1. 130. 

Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to give men power 
and to require them to live in penury. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 
3+. Parsimoniousness; miscrliness. Jer. Tay- 
lor.=8yn. 2. Indijence, Want, etc. See poverty. 

A piece of rag, 
chamois leather, or other material used for wip- 


peonage (pé’on-ij), 7. 
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ing or cleaning pens after use. Pen-wipers are 
often made up into ornaments more or less 
elaborate. 
penwoman (pen’wim’an), n.; pl. pentcomen 
(-wim’en). A woman who writes with a pen; a 
female writer; an authoress. 
Hard work is not fit for a penzcoman. Johnson, 


Why, love, you have not written already! You have, I 
protest! O what a ready peniwoman! 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, I. 329. (Davies.) 


peon (pé’on),n. [< Sp. peon = Pg. pedo, a foot- 


soldier, a day-laborer, a pedestrian, = OF. peon, 
paon, pion, a foot-soldier, F. pion, a pawn (in 
chess), < ML. pedo(n-), a foot-soldier, «L. pes 
(ped-) = E. foot: see pedal, ete. Cf. pawn, a 
doublet of peon.] 1. A day-laborer; specifical- 
ly, in Spanish America, a species of serf, com- 
pelled to work for his ereditor until his debts 
are paid.—2. In India: (@) A foot-soldier. (6) 
A messenger; an attendant or orderly. 
Pandurang is by turns a servant to a shop-keeper, a peon 
or orderly, a groom to an English officer. 
Saturday Rev., May 31, 1873. (Yule and Burnell.) 
(c) A native constable or policeman.—8, In 
chess, a piece representing a footman; a pawn. 
([< peon + -age.] A 
form of servitude existing in Spanish America. 
It prevailed especially in Mexico. 


Burke, Yo a noble Lord. peonia (pé-0’ni-ii), x. [Np., < peon, a foot-sol- 


dier: see peon.) In Spanish America, a land- 
measure, not now used and not well defined in 


extent. Originally it comprised the land given to a foot- 
soldier in a conquered country — supposed to be as much 
as could be cultivated by one man. 


peonism (pé’on-izin), 2. [< pcon +-ism.] The 


state or condition of a peon; peonage. 


peony (pé’o-ni), 2.; pi. peonies (-niz). [Former- 


ly also peony, after L.; also piony, early mod. E. 
pionee, dial. piny, < ME. pione, pioine, pianie, pi- 
ane, < OF. peone, pioine, F. piroine = Sp. aie 
= Pg. It. peonia = AS. peonia (after L.),< L. pex- 
onia, ML. also peonia, < Gr. mawvia, the peony, 
so called because regarded as medicinal, < Tac- 
év, Hacav, the physician of the gods, also an epi- 
thet of Apollo: see peon.] Any plant of the ge- 
nus Pzonia, which comprises strong-growing 
showy perennials, familiarin gardens. The com. 
mon peony is P. ofictnalis, an herb with large, commonly 
red flowers, one on a stalk, a native of southern Europe 
and central Asia. A kindred species, P. tenutfolia, of 
Siberia and parts of Europe, has the leaves finely cut, and 
hence is called slender-leafed, fennel-leafed, fern-leafed, or 
Sringed peony. A second typical species is the tree-peony, 
P. Moutan, a taller shrubby species from China, where it 
is a favorite, with large rose-colored or nearly white flow- 
ers, several on astalk. These and one or two other species 
furnish the numerous hybrid and other varieties of the 
gardens, which vary greatly in color and are often double, 
The root of the common peony was an ancient charm and 
medicine, and still has some repute as a nervine. 


people (pé’pl), m. [Early mod. E. also peple; 
CME t 


. peple, pepill, people, peopell, peopyll, noe- 
pes peuple, Pe yle (the spelling with oe or eo 
eing intended to render the OF. diphthong), 
eople, = MHG. povel, pérel, bovel, G. pobel = 
an. Sw. pdbel, the populace, mob, rabble, < 
OF. pueple, a F. peuple = Pr. pobol, poble 
= Sp. Wee E. pueblo) = Pg. povo = It. po- 
polo, < L. populus, the people, the populace; 
appar. a redupl. of *pul, *ple in plebs, the peo- 
P tle dle full), Gr. rosie, many, = E. (obs. ) 
feel, many, fulll, ete. Hence popular, ete.) 
1. The whole body of persons who compose a 
community, tribe, race, or nation: as, the peo- 
ple of England; the people of Israel. [In this 
sense the word takes the indefinite article, and 
admits of the plural form peoples. ] 
There made the peple of Ebron Sacrifice to oure Lord: 


and ther thei zolden up here Avowes, 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 105. 
A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 
Ledden the peples in the former age. 

Chaucer, Former Age, 1. 2. 
Whan the kynge Riolent and the kynge Placiens saugh 
that so litill a peple withstode so grete a power as thei 
were, thei hadde ther-of grete merveile and grete dispyte. 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 208. 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meats in the summer. V. XXX. 25. 


By heaven and earth, 
I were much better be a king of beasts 
Than such a peoze ! 
Beau. and Fl., King and No King, f. 1. 


The French character is now, as it was centuries ago, con- 
trasted in sundry respects with the characters of neigh- 
bouring peoples. H. Spencer, Prin, of Biol., § 80. 
2. The mass of persons inhabiting a place; 
subjects or citizens, as distinguished from their 
rulers or from men of rank or men of authority 
in any profession; theecommonalty; the popu- 
lace: usually preceded by the definite article: 


peopler 


as, the king and the people ; one of the people; 
the darling of the people. 
With glosynges and with gabbyngs he gylede the peuple. 
Prers Plowman (C), xxiii 125, 
In other things the knowing artist may 
Judge better than the people, but a play 
Made for delight, 
If you approve it not, has no excuse. 
Waller, Prol. to Maid’s Tragedy. 


The popular leaders (who in all ages have called them. 
selves the people) began to grow insolent. 
Blackstone, Com., TV. xxxiii. 


The pee are the only censors of their governors: and 
even their errors will tend to keep these to the true prin- 
ciples of their institution. To punish these errors too se- 
verely would be to suppress the only safeguard of the pub- 
lic liberty. Jefferson, Correspondence, IL 85. 


3. Those who are closely connected with a per- 
son as subjects, domestics, attendants, follow- 
ers, etc.; also, one’s family, relatives, etc.: as, 
@ pastor and his people. 


Where-thurgh the kynges lege propell scholde be dis- 
ceuyd. English Gids (E. E. T. 8), p. 382 
And what peopyli they brought among them three, 

Mynne Auctour seith it is a wonder to see. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1967. 


A stranger may go in with the consul’s dragoman or in- 
terpreter, and, par conducted afterwards to the Pasha’s 
coffee room, is civilly entertain’d by his people with sweet- 
meats and coffee. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 33. 


In theevening we came toan anchor on the eastern shore 
nearly opposite to Esné. Some of our people had landed 
to shoot, trusting to a turn of the river that is here, which 
would enable them to keep up with us 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 141. 


4. Persons; any persons indefinitely; men: a 
collective noun taking a verb in the plural, and 
admitting in colloquial use anumeral adjective: 
as, people may say what they please; a number 
of country people were there; people of fashion; 
there were not ten people present. 


Might neuer men doo better on a day ther, 
Thanne they dede ther, so fewe i as thel were. 
Generydes (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2860. 
Merlin com to Bandemagn as soone as he was departed 
fro Nabula)l and badde hym sende to the hoste the gret- 
test people that he myght. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iiL 566. 


He {fs so couragious of himselfe that he is come to the 
field with little people. 
King Arthur, 1.119, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word- Book. 


And Edom came out against him with much people, and 
with a strong hand. Num. xx. 20, 


Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
hak., M. of V., iii. 2. 143. 


People were tempted to lend by great premiums and 
large interest. Suyt, Misc. 


They are doing a very unfashionable thing, for all peo- 
ple of condition are agreed not to admire, nor even to un- 
erstand. Gray, Letters, I. 324. 


5+. Human beings; men. 


Theil be no peple as other be, but it be fendes of helle. 
_ Merlin (E. E. 1. S.), iii. 634. 


6t. A set or crowd; company. 


What a people of Consaillours he hathe! 
Quoted in Oliphant’s New English, I. 388. 


Abbot of the people. See abbot.— Chosen people, the 
Israelites; the Jews.— Good people. See good folk, un- 
der good.— Houseling peoplet. See houseling!.— Pecu- 
liar People. See tar.— People’s part . See par- 
ty]. =§ 1. People, Nation, Race, Tribe, Clan. Peale 
stands for the ruled in distinction from the rulers, as king 
and people, or fur the mass of the community, etc., with- 
out thought of any distinction between rulers and ruled. 
The word nation stands for a political body viewed as a 
whole. The unity may be ethnic, instead of political; 
this sense, however, is less common. Jtace is the most 
common word for all those who seem to make a whole 
in community of descent and are too numerous to be 
called a tribe, clan, or family: as, the Anglo-Saxon race is 
one branch of the Germanic, tracing its descent through 
certain Low German tribes. Tribe, apart from certain pe- 
culiar meanings, stands fora subdivision of a race: as, the 
twelve tribes of Israel; ordinarily the word is not applied 
to civilized persons; we speak of tribes of Indians, Arabs, 
Africans. Clan is used chiefly of the old organization of 
kinsmen among the Scotch Highlanders; where used of 
others, it expresses a similar organization, with intense 
loyalty and partizanship. 


people (pe’pl), v. t.; pret. and pp. peopled, ppr. 


peopling. [<F. peupler= Pr. Sp. poblar = Pg. 
poroar = It. popolare, people, populate, < ML. 
populare, inhabit, populate; from the noun: see 
people, n., and ef. populate.}] To stock with 
people or inhabitants; populate. 
Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. Shak., Tempest, {. 2. 350. 
O’er many States and peopled Towns we pass‘d. 
Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 


Many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth. 
Wordsworth, Excursion. 


peopler (pé’plér), n. One who peoples; an in- 
a 


itant. [Rare.] 


Peoplers of the peaceful glen. 
Blackie, Lays of the Highlands, p. v6. (Enceye. Dict.) 


peoplish 
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peoplisht (pé’plish), a. [ME. peplish, poeplissh ; peplum (pep’lum), n.; pl. pepla (-14). [[L., also 


« people + -ish1.] Belonging to the common 
people; vulgar. 
Ye hadde, as me thought, in despite 
Every thynge that souned into badde, 


As rudenesse, and poeplissh appetite. 
Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 1677. 


peotomy (pé-ot’d-mi), n. [< Gr. réoc, penis, + 
-Touia, € Téuvery, rauetv, cut.] Amputation of 
the penis. 


pepert,”. A Middle English variant of pepper. 
peperine (pep'e-rin), n. ([<« It. peperino, < Peres 
pevere, ¢ LL. piper, pepper: see pepper. . pi 


perine.] A voleanic tufa composed of wallede: 
veloped crystals or crystal fragments cement- 
ed together. The name was first given to the 
tufas of the Alban Mount, near Rome. Tufa, tuf, 
peperine, na, and trass are names given, without 
much discrimination, to deposits consisting essentially of 


more or less finely comminuted yolcanic rock, cinders, 
and ashes. 


Peperomia (pep-e-r6’mi-i), ». [NL. (Ruiz 
and Pavon, 1794), < Gr. wéexept, pepper.] <A 
large genus of herbaceous plants of the apeta- 
lous order Piperacez, the pepper family, and 
the tribe Piperex, characterized by the single 

_ sessile sti , and the two stamens with the 
anther-cells confluent into one. There are over 
400 species, found throughout warmer parts of the world, 
especially in America, from Florida to Chili and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. They are usually prostrate and fleshy 
annuals, or perennial by a creeping rootstock or tuberous 


Branch with Inflorescence of Peperomia mnagnoliafolta. 


a, a flower, showing the bract, one of the two stamens, and the pistil ; 
6, the fruit. 


base. They bear alternate, opposite, or whorled leaves, un- 
divided and commonly pellucid-dotted, and minute flow- 
ers in a dense or scattered spike. P. maculata is a dwarf 
greenhouse-plant with ornamental spotted leaves, remark- 
able for its ready propagation by leaf-cuttings. P. resed#- 
fora is cultivated for its delicate spires of pink-stemmed 
white flowers. P. magnoliw/folia (P. obtusifolia) of the 
West Indies and Central and South America {is a suc- 
culent shrub with obovate or spatulate leaves and long 
curving spike-like aments. Several others, all known in 
aera as Peperomia, are the pepper-elder of British 
colon 


pepint, x. An obsolete form of pippin. 

pepinnery?t, ”. [= OF. pepinerie, F. pépiniére, 
a seed-plot, nursery, < pepin, kernel, pip: see 
pip nd A garden for raising plants from 
seeds; a nursery-garden. Halliwell. 

pepinnier}, ». Same as pepinnery. 


To make a good ane or nource-garden. 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. (Eneye. Dict.) 


pepita (Sp. pron. pe-pé’tit), x. ([Sp., a nugget, 

prop. a kernel, seed, pip: see pip, pin.] A lump 
of native gold; a nugget. 

The gold is found in the form of grains or pepitas, at 


the depth of ten or twelve yards below the surface, em- 
bedded in a stratum of clay of several feet in thickness, 
Plural of peplum. 


Encyc. Brit., IV. 18. 

pepla, n. 

plet, ~. An obsolete form of people. 

Peplia (pep’lis),m. [NL. (Linnsus, 1737), ¢ L. 
peplis, a plant, also called pee (purslane), 
and another plant, also called syce meconion or 
meconion aphrodes; < Gr. merdic, wérAo¢, also 
nétdov, a plant, said to be purple spurge.] A 
genus of small herbaceous plants of the poly- 
petalous order Lythrariee and the tribe Am- 
manniez, known by the very short style and 
filaments, and the commonly six sepals, six or 
rarely five petals, and six stamens. There are 8 
species, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and the colder 
parts of Asia. They are weak or prostrate annuals, with 
obovate or narrow leaves, and minute solitary flowers ses- 


sile in the axils. P. Portula is the water-purslane of Eu- 
ropean brooks and wet sands. 


peplisht, 2. An obsolete spelling of peoplish. 
peplos (pep’los), x. Same as peplum. 


peplus (pep’lus); n. 
pepo (pé’po), n. 


peponium (pé-pd’ ni-um), n. 
pepper (pep’ér), 2. [< 


peplus, . wéttAog (in pl. wéAa, as if from a 
sing. *zérAov), a peplum (see def.).] In ane. 
Gr. costume, a hima- 
tion or upper gar- 
ment, in shape like 
a@ voluminous shawl, 
worn by women, 
thrown overone arm 
and thence wrapped 
in various ways, 2c- 
cording to individ- 
ual taste, around the 
body, sometimes 
even drawn over the 
head. Thegarment was 
#0 called particularly 
when of costly material 
and richly ornamented, 
as distinguished from 
the more ordinary hima- 
tion. It was frequent} 
ascribed to female di- 
vinities, particularly to 
Athene, for whose statue 
in the temple of Athene 
Polias a ceremonial pep- 
lum was woven every : 
year by the high-born Athene Polias (the ‘‘ Minerva Medi- 
maidensattached forthe ca’) wearing the Peplum, in the 
term to the person of the Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
priestess. 


Same as peplum. J. A. 


Symonds, Italy and Greece, p. 215. 

[NL., < L. pepo (pepon-) = 
Gr. rétwv, prop. cixvog zéruv, a large kind of 
gourd or melon not eaten till ripe (whereas 
the common cixvoc was eaten unripe): mézur, 
prop. adj., also wézepoc, ripe, mellow. Hence 
(< Gr. rérrwv) ult. E. pompon!, pompion, pumpton, 
pumpkin, and prob. pippin, pip2: see pumpion, 
pippin, pip2.] In bot., a fruit like that of the 
gourd; aname given to the fruit of the Cucurbi- 
taces, of which the gourd, squash, cucumber, 


and melon are familiar examples. They have a 
fleshy interior and a hard or firm rind, most of which is 
referable to the adnate calyx. They are either one-celled 
with three broad and revolute parietal placente, or these 
placenta, borne on their dissepiments, meet in the axis, 
enlarge, and spread, unite with their fellows on each side, 
and are reflected to the walls of the peri , next to which 
the ovules are borne. Also called ida, jum. 


pepons 
peponida (pé-pon’i-di),. [NL., < L. pepo(n-), 


a gourd or melon, + -ida.] Same as pepo. 
hae <L. pepo(n-), 
Same as pepo. 


peper, pepir, piper, 


a gourd or melon: see Pep 0. 


< AS. pipor, piper = OF ries. piper = D. peper = 
MLG. pepper, peper = OHG. pfeffar, phefer, 


MHG. pheffer, pIofer, G. pfeffer = Icel. piparr 
= Sw. peppar = Dan. peber = F. poivre = It. 
pepe, pevere,< L. piper = OBulg. pipré = Serv. 
poner (also biber, < Turk.) = Bohem. peprzh = 

ol. pieprz = Russ. peretsi = Lith. pipiras = 


Lett. pipars = Hung. paprika = Turk. as pe 
e@ 


Gr. wirept, wétept, pepper, < Skt. pippala, t 

long pepper, also the sacred fig-tree (pe ul); 
ef. piv ali, the fruit of the fig-tree. Cf. Pers. 
pulpul, Ar. fulful, pepper.) 1. The product of 
plants of the genus Piper, chiefly of P. nigrum, 
consisting of the berries, which afford an aro- 
matic and pungent condiment. The spikes are 
gathered as the berries begin to turn red; these berries 
are rubbed off and dried, when they form the ordinary 
black pepper. White pepper consists of the seeds of the 
same fruit allowed to ripen and deprived of their pulp; 
or it is sometimes prepared by removing or blanching the 
outer layer of the dry black pepper. It is a milder article, 
finding its largest market in China. Long pepper is the 


Long Pepper ( Piper longum). 


Black Pepper (Piper nigrum). 


preguce of Piper longum and P. Chaba. (See Chavica.) It 
s less powerful, but a considerable article of commerce. 
Pepper is stimulant of digestion, in large doses capable 
of producing inflammation. It yields to aqueous distilla- 
tion a thin and colorless volatile ofl. Ground pepper is 
extensively adulterated. Pepper was known and prized 
by the ancients, and was sometimes made a medium of 
exchange. 


pep 


pepper-and-salt 


There is 3 maner of Peper, alle upon o Tree; long Peper, 
blak Peper, and white Peper. Mandeville, Travels, p. 168. 
2. Any plant of the genus Piper; especially, 
one that produces the pepper of commerce (see 
def. 1). This is a stout shrub, trailing and rooting at 
the joints or climbing on trees; the stems grow toa length 
of 20 feet, bearing large ovate leaves, and flowers and ber- 
ries in spikes, It is a native of forests in parts of India, 
and is everywhere cultivated in hot,damp, tropical regions. 
3. A plant of the genus Capsicum, or one of its 
pods. These pods are the source of Cayenne 
pepper, and form the green and red peppers 
used in sauces, ete. 

Ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and 
peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled 
with the gaud of red peppers. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 
4+. A bitter, biting drink [peppermint, Morris]. 

Ladyes shulle hem such pepir brewe. 
Rom. of the Rose, 1. 6028. 
5. A pepper-caster: as, a pair of silver-mount- 


ed we ypers. [Trade use.]— African per. (a) 
A shrub or small tree, Xylopia (Habzelia) ica, of 
western Africa, its fruit aromatic and stimulant. (6) In 
the West Indies, also, other planta of the genus J: plopia 
(c) See Capsicum. — epper, the shrub or tree Xan- 
antachuricum), of China, etc. 


thorylum sachinifolium (X. 

— Ashantee or West African pep , Same as Afri- 

can cubebs (which see, under )— -pepper. Sece 

Capsicum. — Bitter pepper, a Chinese tree or shrub, 

Evodia (Xanthoalum) Daniellit. Also called star-pepper. 
Black See defs. 1 and 2.— Bonnet-pepper. 


See Capac Boulon pepper. Same as African pep- 
per (a).— Cayenne pepper, cherry-pepper. See Capsi- 
cum.—Chili pepper. (a) see pepper-tree. (b) Same as 
chilli.— Chinese pepper. Same as Japanese pepper.— 
Cubeb-pepper. See cubeb.— Ethiopian pepper. Same 


as African pepper (a).— Goat-pepper. See Capsicum.— 
Guinea r. MBs (i, ated sal er i See also bell- 
and t.— Jamaica r, Same as pimento. 


= anese pepper, a shru anthozylum piperitum, 
of China and Japan, or ita fragrant ungent fruit, which is 


used as a pepper.—Java pepper, the cubeb.— Long pep- 
per. See def. 1.— Malabar per, the common pepper 
produced in Malabar, esteemed the best ed Mele- 

me as 


ich see, unde ain}).— Migno- 
wonkey epper. 
ame as 


per. (a) One of 
@) eae as wall- 
' ng.]— Red per. See Capsicum.— 
Enot-pepper, the heavier inde 
Spur pepper. See Capsicum.— Star pepper. 
bitter Beorer-— Buna pepper, the common pepper 
roduced in Sumatra, which is the cheapest quality.— 
Tasmanian, Victorian pepper. - See -tree, 2.— 
To have pepper in the noset, to behave superciliously. 
There are ful proude-herted men paciente of tonge, 
And boxome as of berynge to pargey® and to lordes, 
And to pore peple han peper in the nose, 
And as a lyoun he loketh there men lakketh his werkes. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 197. 
To take pepper in the noset. See nose. 


Because I entertained this gentleman for my ancient, 
he takes pepper ¢ the nose, and sneezes it out upon my an- 
cient. Chapman, May-Day, til. (Nares.) 
White r. See def. 1.— Wild ,a shrub, Vt 
tex trfolior of the East Indies, etc. vere als> ball pepper, 
betel-pepper, cherry-pepper, muta TE water-pepper.) 

r (pep’ér), v. & [= D. G. peperen = 
G. phefferon, pfefferen, G. pfeffern = Icel. 
pipra = Sw. peppra = Dan. pebre; from the 
noun.] 1. To sprinkle with pepper ; make pun- 
gent: as, mutton-chops well peppered.— 2. To 
pelt with shot or other missiles; hit with what 
pains or annoys; also, to attack with bitter or 
pungent words. 

Behump them, bethump them, belump them, belabour 
them, pepper them. i 
Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, iv. 538. (Davies.) 


“T think,” cried he, “I have peppered him well! I'll war- 
rant he won't give an hour to-morrow morning to settling 
what he shall put on.” Miss Burney, Evelina, lxxxiil. 


8+. To cover with small sores. 


And then you snarle against our simple French 
As if you had been peppered with your wench. 
Stephens, Essays and Characters (1615). (Nares.) 
4, To pelt thoroughly; give a quietus to; do 
for. 
I am peppered, I warrant, for this world. 
: Shak., R. and J., fii. 1. 102. 


ae Pray God there be not poison in the bowl ! 
Ale. 80 were I ed. 
Chapman, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, iii. 1. 


Leon. Thou art hurt. 

Lieut. lam ‘d: 
I was {’ the midst of all, and bang’d of all hands. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ii. 2. 

r-and-salt (pep’ér-and-salt’), a.and x. I, 
a. Of a color consisting either of a light ground 
Nes white, drab, gray, etc.) dotted or speckled 

ely with a dark color, as black ordark gray, 
or of black or dark gray thickly and evenly 
speckled with white or light gray: said of a 
fabric or a garment. 

Half a dozen men of various ages . . . were listening 


with a look of concentrated intelligence toa manina Pep 
per-and-eailt dress. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, 


me as 


pepper-and-salt 


JI, ». The plant harbinger-of-spring: 80 
named from the mixture of white petals and 
dark stamens in its umbels. 

pepper-bottle (pep’ér-bot’1), n. 
per-caster, 1. 

pepper-box (pep’ér-boks), ». A small box with 
a perforated lid, used for sprinkling pulverized 
pepper on food. 

He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor into a pep- 
per-box. Shak., M. W. of W., iii 5. 149. 

pepper-bush (pep’ér-bish), ». See Clethra. 

pepper-cake (pep’ér-kik), ». [= D. peperkoek 
= MLG. peperkoke =G. pfefferkuchen = Sw. pep- 
parkaka = Dan. peberkayge.] A kind of spiced 
cake or gingerbread. 

pepper-caster (pep’ér-kés’tér), n. 1. That one 
of the casters of a cruet-stand which is made to 
contain pepper.—2, An early and clumsy form 
of modern revolver, in which the cylinder was 
made very long in order to fill the place of a 
barrel, and which was consequently very heavy. 
The word is sometimes used as a slang term for 
any revolver. 


Same as pep- 


4384 


I sent him a peppering letter, ... 
anything to say to him till he begs my pardon. 
Swift, Journal to Stella, March 27, 1711. 
pepper-mill (pep’ér-mil), x. [= D. pepermolen 
= MLG. pepermole = MHG. pfefferm ul, G. pfef- 
JSermihle.] A utensil in which peppercorns are 
put and ground by turning a handle. 
peppermint (pep’ér-mint), 7. 
= PG. peperminte = G. pfefferminze = 
permynta = Dan. pebermynte; as pepper + 
mintl!,] 1. The herb Mentha pipcrita, native 
in Europe, naturalized in the United States, and 
often cultivated. It is notable chiefly for its 
aromatic pungent oil, which is often distilled. 
See Mentha.— 2. The oil of peppermint, or some 
reparation of it. Peppermint is used to flavor con- 
ectlonery, and in medicine, often in the form of an es- 
sence or water, as a stimulant, carminative, etc., and to 
qualify other medicines, See ow of ae under oi. 
3. A lozenge or confection flavored with pep- 


ermint.— Australian peppermint, Mentha austra- 
is.— ‘Small peppermint, a Spanish plant, Thymus [4- 


pere 
peppermint-camphor (pep’ér-mint-kam‘ for), 
2. Same as menthol. 


Badger and I would trudge to our room arm in arm, peppermint-drop (pep’ér-mint-drop), n. A con- 


carrying our money in a shot-bag between us, and each 
armed with a Colt’s patent pepper-caster. 
J. Jegerson, Autobiog., fi. 
peppercorn (pep’ér-k6rn), . and a. [« ME. 
*pepercorn, « AS, piporcorn, pipercorn (=D. pe- 
perkorrel= MUG. peperkorn= MHG. phefferkorn, 
G. pfefferkorn = Teel. piparkorn = Sw. peppar- 
korn = Dan. peberkorn), < pipor, pepper, + corn, 
corn: see pepper and ete! _n. 1, The ber- 
ry or fruit of the pepper-plant. Henece—2. A 
small particle; an insignificant quantity; some- 
thing of inconsiderable value. 


peppermint-tree (pep’ér-mint-tré), n. 


pepper-moth 


fection flavored with peppermint. 


Peppermint-drops are made of granulated sugar. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXII. 
One of 
three species of Eucalyptus— E. amygdalina, E. 
viperita, and E. odorata. All are Australian; the 
rst, sometimes called white or brown peppermint-tree, is 
also Tasmanian. The name is doubtless from their aro- 
matic foliage. 
alae n. A geometrid 
moth of Great Britain, Amphidasis betularia: 80 
called from its dingy speckled coloration. 


An I have not forgotten what the inside of a church is peppernelt (pep’ér-nel), n. [< pepper (1%); term. 


made of, lam a peppercorn. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iii. 3. 9. 


They that enjoy most of the world have most of it but 
in title, and supreme rights, and reserved privileges, pep- 
percorns, homages, trifling services and acknowledgments. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 8 


While they live the courtly laureat pays 
His quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of praise. 


pepper-plant (pep’ér-plant), n. 
Pp 


not clear.] A lump or swelling. 


Now, beshrew my heart, but ‘a has a peppernel in 's head, 
big asa pee egg ! 
u. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, il. 1. 


Any of the 


ants called pepper. 


Cowper, Table-Talk, l. 110. pepper-pod (pep’ér-pod),n. The pungent fruit 


II, a. Of trifling or inconsiderable value or 
consequence. 

How great a language to convey such peppercorn infor- 
mations! Emerson, Misc., p. 33. 
Peppercorn rent, a nominal rent. 

pepper-cress (pep’ér-kres), 7. 
pepper-crop (pep’ér-krop), n. 


per. 
pepper-dulse (pep‘ér-duls), ». A seaweed, 
Laurencia pinnatifida, which possesses punpent 
qualities: sometimes eaten in Scotland. 
pepper-elder (pep’ér-el’dér), n. A plant of the 
genus Peperomia. 
pepperer pep OES): nm. [< pepper + -erl.] 1t. 
One who deals in pepper; hence, a grocer. 
Inthe i Mabarintt bes of Edward III. (A. D. 1345), a part 
of the Pepperers had separated themselves from their old 
Gild, and had formed a society of their own. 
English Gids (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. cxxili. 
The pepperer formed an {mportant member of the com- 
munity in England during the Middle Ages, when a large 
proportion of the food consumed was salted meat, and pep- 
per was in high request as a seasoner. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 365. 


On June 12, 1345, a number of -rera, as the grocers 
were then styled, met together at dinner by agreement. 


See cress. 
The wall-pep- 


pepper- 


pepperquernt, ”. 


pepper-rod (pep’ér-rod), 7. 


of plants of the genus Capsicum. 
t (pep’ér-pot), nm. 1. Same as pepper- 
box and pepper-caster. [Rare in U.8.]—2. A 
much-esteemed West Indian dish, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is cassareep, with 
flesh or dried fish and vegetables, chiefly the 
young green pods of the okra and chillies. 
ee cussareep.— 8. Tripe shredded and stewed, 
to the liquor of which small balls of dough are 
added, together with a high seasoning of pep- 
per. [Pennsylvania.] 
{< ME. pepyrquwerne, pepir- 


wherne, peperquerne (= Dan. peberkvern); < 
epper + quern.) A mill for grinding pepper. 
alsgrave. 


A low euphorbia- 
ceous shrub of the West Indies, Croton humilis. 


pepper-root (pep’ér-rot), n. Any plant of the 


genus Dentaria. 


pepper-sauce (pep’ér-siis),. [= D. pepersaus; 


as pepper + sauce.) A condiment made by 
steeping red peppers in vinegar. 


pepper-saxifrage (pep’ér-sak’si-fraj ), n. Same 


as meadow-sazifrage, 1. Also ealled meadow 


pepper-saxifrage. 


The Century, XXXVII. 12. pepper-shrub (pep’ér-shrub), x. Same as pep- 


2. Aperson of ahot, peppery temper. Dickens. 
(Colloq. or humorous. ] 

pepperette (pep’ér-et), n. [< pepper + -ette, af- 
ter F. poivrette, < poivre, pepper, + -ette.] The 
ash obtained by burning the pits or stones of 
olives. It is used as an adulterant for ground 
pepper. Also called poivrette. 

pepper-gingerbread (pep’ér-jin’jér-bred), n. 

ot-spiced gingerbread. 


And such protest of 


Leave ‘‘in sooth,” 
To velvet-guards and 8 


pper-ginyerbread, 
Sunday-citizens., 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., fii. 1. 260, 


peppergrass (pep’ér-gras), n. 1. Any plant of 


the genus Lepidium. The garden-peppergrass is L. 
sativum, used as a cress: called garden-cress, ete. The 
we peppergrass is L. Virginicum. See cress and pepper- 


wort, 
2. The pillwort, Pilularia glubulifera. See Pilu- 
laria and pilhcort. 


ridge (pep’ér-ij), n. 
PO Tho Black-g 
black-gum and Nyssa, Also piperidge. 
pepperiness (pep’ér-i-nes), 2. 
pery quality. 


pepper ing (pep’ér-ing), p. a. 
t.] Hot; pungent; angry. 


A hot or pep- 


P 
pepper-tree (pep ’ ér-tré), n. 


pepper-vine (pep’ér-vin), n. odu 

1. See piperidge.— pepper-plant.— 2. The Ampelopsis (Vitis) bi- capable of converting proteids into 
lack-gum, sour-gum, or tupelo. See pinnata, an upright scarcely twining shrub of peptogenous ele e-nus), a. 

the southern United States, having bipinnate pepto(ne), + -genous. 

peptone (pep’ton),n. (< pept(ie) + -one.] The 


cr- tree. 


small tree of the cashew family, Schinus Molle, 
native in South America and Mexico, and cul- 
tivated for ornament and shade in southern 
California and other warm dry climates. It is 
a fast-growing evergreen of graceful habit, having leaves 
with twenty or more pairs of leaflets, and greenish-white 
flowers in feathery panicles, which appear at all seasons, 
followed by pendent clusters of small red drupes. ‘Ihe 
latter are strongly pungent, whence the name. The leaves 
emit a pleasant resinous fragrance, and also exude a gum, 
whence the shrub is also called (Peruvian) mastic-tree. 
Thrown {nto water, the leaves appear to move spontane- 
ously, owing to the bursting of resin-glands. Also called 
pepper-shrub and Chilt pepper. See Schinus. : 

2. A shrub or small tree of the magnolia fam- 
ily, Drimys (Tasmannia) aromatica, of Victoria 
and Tasmania. Its bark has properties like those of 
D. Winteri, and its small globular berries serve as a sub- 
stitute for pepper. 

1. The common 


leaves and small purplish-black berries. 


pepper-water (pep’¢r-wa‘tér),n. A liquor pre- 
[Ppr. of pepper, pared from powdered black pepper, used in mi- Which the nitrogenous elements of food (such 


croseopical observations. 


nor ever will have 


pepperwood (pep’ér-wid), 2. 


(= D. pepermunt 
W. pep- 


peppery (pep’ér-i), a. 


pepsin 


Pepsis (pep’sis), n. 


peptic (pep’tik), a. and n. 


peptical (pep’ti-kal), a. [< peptic 


peptics (pep’tiks), ». 


1. A shrub or peptogaster (pep-to-gas’tér), n. 


peptogastric (pep-t6-gas’trik), a. 


peptogen (pep’té-jen), n. 


ble of producing 
preparations whic 


peptogenic (pep-td-jen’ik), a. 


peptone 


1. One of the 
toothache-trees, Yanthozylum Clava-Herculis.— 
2. See Licunia.—3. The clove-cassia. See 
Cassia. 


paprerwor® (pep’ér-wert), n. [¢ pepper + wort), 


D. peperwortel.] 1. Any plant of the genus 
Lepidium; in England, especially, L. latifolium, 
the dittander. Mithridate pepper wort is the Euro- 
pean L. campestre, of which the old name was mithridate 
mustard, so called because used in the preparation called 
mithridate. See dittander, 2, mithridate, and pepperyrass. 
2. Any plaut of the natural order Marsileaceg. 


Lindley. 

[< pepper + -y1.]_ 1. Of 
or pertaining to pepper; resembling pepper, as 
in appearance, taste, ete.; sharp; pungent; 
hot: as, a peppery appearance.— 2. Choleric; 
irritable; warm; passionate ; sharp; stinging: 
as, & peppery disposition; a peppery answer. 

, pepsine (pep sin), n. [< F  pepsine, 
« Gr. réyuc, cooking, digestion (¢ zértem, cook, 
digest: see peptic), + -in2, -ine2.] The proteo- 
lytic ferment found in the gastric juice. In the 
resence of a weak acid it converts proteids into pe tones, 
ut in neutral or alkaline solutions it is inert. It is used 
in therapeutics, in a more or less pure state, in cases uf 
indigestion, and as a solvent for diphtheritic membranes 
and other superficial necroses. 


ss, Pepsinate (pep’sin-at), v. f.; pret. and pp. pep- 


sinated, ppr. pepsinating. [ pepsin + -atel.} 
To prepare or mix with pepsin: as, pepsinated 


ills. Quain, Med. Dict., p. 378. 
pepsiniferous (pep-si-nif’e-rus), a. [«¢ pepsin 
L. ferre = E. bear!.] Producing pepsin. 


NL. (Fabricius, 1804), 
< Gr. méiyic, cooking, digestion: see pepsin.] 
A genus of very large solitary wasps of the 
family Pompilidz. It has the prothorax shorter than 
the metathorax, rarely as long as the mesothorax ; head 
orbicular; three submarginal cells; and along and narrow 
marginal cell, obtusely pointed at the tip. The species are 
large enough to prey on tarantulas. P. formosa destroys 
the Texan tarantula, Myyale hentzi, and stores its burrow 
with the spider as food for its young. P. heros of Cuba is 
a sand-wasp two inches long, with a shining-black body, 
and wings bordered with reddish brown. 

[< Gr. merrixéc, con- 
ducive to digestion, ¢ émrecv, cook, digest, = 
L. coquere, cook, digest: see cookl.] I. a. 1. 
Concerned in or pertaining to the function of 
digestion; specifically, pertaining to the pro- 
teolytic digestion of the stomach: as, peptic 
processes.— 2. Promoting digestion; dietetic: 
as, peptic substances or rules.—8, Able to di- 
gest; having a good digestion; not dyspep- 
tic. 


The whole not as dead stuff, but as living pabulum, tol- 
erably nutritive for a mind as yet 80 peptic. 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, fi. 3. 
Peptic cells, the parietal or oxyntic cells of the cardiac 
glands.— Peptic glands, See yiand. ; 
. n. A peptic substance; a digestive. 
-al.] Same 


as peptic. 
pepticity (pep-tis’i-ti), n. [< peptic + -ity.] 
The state of being peptic; good digestion; 
eupepsia. 


A most cheery, jovial, buxom countenance, radiant with 
peplicity (and) good humour. Carlyle, Dr. Francia. 
[Pl. of peptic: see -ics.] 

. The science or doctrine of digestion.— 2. 
The digestive organs. [Colloq. or humorous. } 

Is there some magic in the place? 


Or do my peptics differ? 
| Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


[NL., <¢ Gr. 
rémrecy, cook, digest, + yaorT7p, the belly.] The 
intestinal tube, alimentary canal, or digestive 
tract proper, as distinguished from the pneo- 
gaster, or respiratory tract, which is an offset of 
the general intestinal system. It includes, how- 


ever, the urinary passages, and is divided into preaenaa- 
ter, mesoyaster, epiyaster, and trogaster. See these words. 


[< pepto- 
gaster + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the pepto- 
gaster; peptic or digestive, as the alimentary 


canal. 
[< pepto(ne) + Gr. 
-yevyc, producing: see -gen.) Asubstance capa- 
pepion a general name for 
are said to facilitate peptic 
digestion. 

[< pept(ic), 
pepto(ne), + -gen + -ic.] Producing peptones; 
eptones. 
€ peptic), 

Producing peptones. 


general name of a class of albuminoids into 


as albumin, fibrin, casein, etc.) are converted 


peptone 


by the action of the gastric or of the pancre- 


atic Juice. This conversion is caused by the action of 
the chemical ferment pepsin, which is present in the gas- 
tric juice, or of tryps n present in the pancreatic juice. 
The chief points of ditference between peptones and other 
proteids are that peptones are not precipitated by potas- 
sium ferrocyanide and acetic acid, are not coagulated by 
heat, and are very readily diffusible through membranes. 


peptonic (pep-ton’ik), a. [< peptone + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or containing peptones: as, pep- 
tonic properties; peptonic pills or tablets. 
peptonization (pep‘to-ni-za’shon), n. (¢< pep- 
tonize + -ation.] The process of peptonizing, 
or converting into peptones. 
peptonize (pep’td-niz), v.¢.; pret. and pp. pep- 
tonized, ppr. peptonizing. [< peptone + -ize.] 
To convert into peptones. 
peptonoid (pep’t6-noid), n. [< peptone + -oid.] 
A substance resembling or claimed to resem- 
ble peptones: used as a trade-name for cer- 
tain food-preparations. 
peptonuria (pep-t6-ni’ri-i),n. [NL., < E. pep- 
tone + Gr. ovpov, urine.] The presence of pep- 
ee the urine. k’sin) : fia 
xine (pep-t6-tok’sin),». [« pepto(ne 
tee) + el A poisonous abst oceur- 
ring in peptonized albumin, disappearing as 
utrefaction progresses. Billroth. 
epysian (pé’pis-i-an), a. [< Pepys (see def.) 
+ -tan.] Of orrelating to Samuel Pepys (1633 - 
1703), for many years an Official of the British 


Admiralty. He is best known through his diary, which 
ives a valuable picture of English life and manners in 
e time of Charles II. 


We cannot breathe the thin air of that Pepysian self- 
denial, that Himalayan selectness, which, content with 
one bookcase, would have no tomes in it but porphyro- 
geniti, books of the bluest blood. 


Lowell, Study Windows, p. 292. 
Pepysian Library, 2 collection of prints, books. and 
annecriee bequeathed a Samuel Pepys to the library 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
per (per), prep. [L.: see per-.] Through; by 
means of. (a) A Latin preposition, the source of the pre- 
fix per-, and used independently fn certain Latin phrases 
common in English use, as per se, per saltum, especially 
in law phrases, as per capita, per curiam, per pares, per 
atirpes, ete., and certain common commercial phrases, as 
centum, per diem, per annum, whence, by an imper- 
ect translation, as a quasi-English preposition, in similar 
commercial phrases with an English noun, as per day, per 
week, per year, per hour, per hundred, per dozen, etc., per 
bearer, per se ses by credit as per ledger, received per 
steamer Sout ton, etc. (b) An Old French preposi- 
tion (from the Latin), occurring in some phrases now writ- 
ten as one word, a8 peradrenture, percase, perchance, per- 
haps, etc., and in phrases of heraldry: as, party per pale; 
per bar; per bend; per saltier. It occurs as par- iu para- 
mour, parfay, pardy (also perdy), etc.— Five per cent. 
cases. Sce case!.— Per accidens, by accident.— Per an- 
num, by the year; in each year; annually.— Per capita, 
in law, by the head or poll: applied to succession when 
two or more persons have equal right. See per stirpes, 
below. — Per-cent. mark, the commercial sign “.— Per 
cen per cent., in or by the hundred. See cent.— Per 
chief. : chief.— Per curiam, in lai, by the court: a 
phrase prefixed to judicial opinions indicating the sanction 
of the court to the statements therein, as distinguished 
from the individual opinions of a particular ee 
diem, by the day; in each day; daily: used of the fees 
of officers when computed by the nuinber of days of ser- 
vice.— Per fas et nefas, through right or wrong; whe- 
ther right or wrong.— Per fesse, fret, long, etc. See the 
nouns.—Per my et per tout (GF, by half and by allj, in 
the law of real property, a phrase used to describe a joint 
tenancy, under which each tenant is conceived as owning 
the whole jointly, and nothing separately — nothing be- 
longs to him individually, and the whole belongs to him 
in association with his cotenants. The phrase is pecu- 
liarly appropriated to a strict joint tenancy with the 
rewalbling right of survivorship; but some writers have 
deemed it equally appropriate to tenancies in common. 
—Per , pale, pall, etc. See the nouns.—Per pares, 
in laze, by one’s equals or peers.— Per saltum, by a leap; 
at a single leap or bound; without intermediate na bn 
Per se, by himself, herself, or itself; in itself; essentially, 
—Per 8 » in lav, by families: applied to succession 
when divided so as to give the representatives belonging 
to one branch the share only that their head or ancestor 
would have taken had he survived. Thus, in agiftto A 
and the children of B, if they are to take per capita, each 
child will have a share equal to that of A; but if they are 
to take per sti A will take one half and the other half 
will be divided among the children of B.—The twenty 
per cent. cases, a number of cases litigated in the courts 
of the United States, arising on the construction of a con- 
greasional resolution adding twenty per cent. to the sala- 
ries of certain ofticers. 


per-. [ME. per-, par-, ¢ OF. per-, par- = Pr. per- 
= Sp. Pg. It. per-,< L. per, prep., through, by, 
by means of; for, on account of, for the sake 
of; in comp., as a prefix, in the above senses, 
or with adjectives and adverbs; as an intensive, 
as peracutus, very sharp, perfacilis, very easy, 
perlucidus, pellucidus, very clear; akin to Gr. 
mapa, beside (see para-), to Skt. para, away, and 
to E. from. Before l, per-is usually assimilated 
to pel-. This prefix occurs as pur-, not recog- 
nized as a prefix, in parboil, pardon, parson, ete., 
and as a merged preposition in paramour, pardy, 
parfay, ete.: see per (b). But most words in 


peracephalus 


peracute (pér-a-kit’), a. 


peradventure (per-ad-ven’tir), adv. 


peradventure (per-ad-ven’ tir), n. 


peragrationt (per-a-gra’shon), n. 
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which par- formerly occurred have now per-, a8 
parfit, now perfect, parfourme, now perform, 
ete.) 1. A prefix of Latin origin, meaning pri- 
marily ‘through.’ See the etymology. It occurs 
chiefly in words formed in Latin, as in peract, peragrate, 
perambulate, etc. Though the primary sense of per- is 
usually distinctly felt in English, it is scarcely used in the 
formation of new words, 


2. As an inseparable prefix of intensity, ‘thor- 
oughly,’ ‘very,’ as in peracute, perfervid, pellu- 
cid; specifically, in chem., noting the maximum 
or an unusual amount, as perozid, the highest 
oxid, or an oxid containing more oxygen than 
the protoxid, ete. 

per Aneta ue) n.s pl. pera- 
cephali(-li). [NL.,<¢ L. per, through, + acepha- 
lus: see acephalus, 2.] In teratol., an acepha- 
oe monster without arms and with defective 
thorax. 


peractt (pér-akt’), vt (« L. peractus, pp. of 


peragere, thrust through, carry through, ac- 
complish, < per, eheough: + agere, move, con- 
duct, do: see act.) To perform; practise. 

I would speake nothing to the Cause or Continuance of 
these wearisome Warres hitherto; the one is enough de- 


bated, the other more than enough peracted. 
a. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 38. 


In certain sports called Floralia divers insolencies and 
strange villainies were ted. 
Sylvester, Summary of Du Bartas (1621), p. 149. (Latham.) 
[< L. peracutus, ve 
sharp, < per-, very, + acutus, sharp: see acute. 
Very sharp; very violent. 


Malign, continual peracute fevers, after most dangerous 
attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 


< ME. 
araventure, per aventure, peraunter, « OF. (and 
‘,) par aventure: par, < L. per, by; aventure, 

adventure: see adventure.) Perchance; per- 

haps; it may be. 

Pruide now and presumpcioun, per-auenture, wole’the ap- 


pele, 
That Clergye thi compaignye ne kepeth nougt to sue. 
Piers Plowman (B), xi. 413. 
A third hath means, but he wants health dventure, 
or wit to manage his estate. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 171. 
Peradventure, had he seen her first, 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


[< perad- 
venture, adv.] Doubt; question; uncertainty. 


For out of all peradventure there are no antinomies with 
God. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. app. 1. 


There is no peradventure, but this will amount to as 
much as the grace of baptism will come to. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 399. 


peragratet (per’a-grat), v.¢. [Also peregrate ; < 


L. peragratus, pp. of peragrare (> It. peragrare), 
travel or pass through or over, ¢ per, through, + 
ager, country, territory: see acre. Hence pere- 
grine, pilgrim, ete.] To travel over or through; 
wander over; ramble through. 

Two pillars... which Hercules (when he had pere- 
grated all the worlde as ferre as any lande went) did erecte 
and set vp for a memoriall that there he had been. 

Udali, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 297. 
(= F. péra- 
gration, < L. peragratio(n-), a traversing, < pera- 
grare, pp. peragratus, pass through or over: see 
peragrate.) The act of peragrating. 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon's revo- 


lution from any part of the zodiack unto the same again. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 


perambulate (pér-am’ bi-lat), v.; pret. and pp. 


perambulated, ppr. perambulating. [« L. per- 
ambulatus, pp. of perambulare, traverse, go 
through, < per, through, + ambulare, go about, 
walk: see amble, ambulate.) I, trans. 1. To 
walk through, about, or over. 

He got out of bed and perambulated the room for some 


minutes. 
Barham, in Memoir prefixed to Ingoldshy Legends, I. 63. 


2. To survey while passing through; traverse 


perambulator (per arn bla tar), 2. 


Perameles (pé-ram’e-léz), n. 


Peramelids# (per-a-mel’i-dé), n. pl. 


perameline (pé-ram’e-lin), a. 


Perca 


perambulate: see perambulate.] 1. The act 
of perambulating, or of passing or wandering 
through or over. 

Then he sent scouts to watch on the sides of the hills 


thereabouts, and to view the way of their a baba lapaase 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 181. 


In the perambulation of Italy young travellers must be 
cautious, among diuers others, to avoyd one kind of fur- 
bery or cheat, whereunto many are subject. 

Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 43. 


2. A traveling survey or inspection; a survey. 


Adrian spent his whole reign, which was peaceable, in 
a peranbulation or survey of the Roman empire. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 78. 
3. A district within which a person has the 
right of inspection; jurisdiction. 

It might {n point of conscience be demanded by what 
authority a private person can extend a personal correc- 
tion beyond the persons and bounds of his own perambu- 
lation. Holyday. 
4. A method used in early Scotch and English 
history, and thence followed in the colonial 
period in the United States, of determining and 
maintaining boundaries and monuments or 
marks of boundaries between the possessions 
of neighboring tenants, and between neighbor- 
ing parishes, and thus to some extent of decid- 
ing disputed tenancies and rights of possession, 
and questions of taxation. It was accomplished 
chiefly by a rude official survey, usually by parish officers, 
which involved walking around the tract, following the 
boundary-line. 

On Monday last, the justice-seat was kept at Stratford 
Langthen, in Essex, where al] the judges delivered their 
opinions that by the perambulation of the 29th of Edward 
I., and also by a judgment of the king’s bench in Richard 
the Second's time, all that part of Essex is forest which 
was lately delivered to be in the bounds. 

Court and Times of Charles I., II. 248. 
Perambulation of a parish, a custom formerly prac- 
tised in England and her colontes, but now largely fallen 
into disuse, by which, once a year, in or about Ascension 
Week, the minister, churchwardens, and parishioners of 
a given parish walk about its boundaries forthe purpose 
of preserving accurately the recollection of them. In Eng- 
land also sometimes popularly called beating the bounds. 
[< per- 
ambulate + -or 1. One who perambulates. 
—2. An instrument for measuring distances 
traveled. See odometer.—8, A small three- or 
four-wheeled carriage for a child, propelled 
by hand from behind; a baby-carriage. 

The young man from the country who talks to the nurse- 
maid after she has upset the perambulator. 

M. Arnold, Friendship’s Garland (My Countrymen). 


perambulatory Sparta ae ats a, [< per- 


ambulate + -ory.] Of or relating to perambu- 
lation; walking or moving about. 


His mind took an apparently sh impression from it 
pis water-cart], but lost the recollection of this perambu- 
atory shower, before its next reippearance, as completely 
as did the street itself, along which the heat so quickly 
strewed white dust again. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


[NL. (Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire), < L. pera, ¢ Gr. z7pa, a bag, wallet 
(pouch), + NL. Meles, a badger.] The typical 
genus of the family Peramelide; those bandi- 
coots which have no disproportionate develop- 
ment of the limbs nor greatly elongated ears, 
They are small terrestrial omnivorous animals, generally 


distributed over the Australian region, of several species, 
some of which are also Papuan. 
[NL., < 


Perameles + -idx.) A family of Australian and 
Papuan poe peoeeon marsupial mammals; the 


so-called bandicoots or bandicoot-rats. They 
have the incisors four above and three below in each half- 
aw, the hind feet syndactylous, with the second and third 
es united in a common integument, the hallux rudimen- 
tary or wanting, and the fourth digit larger than the rest. 
The fore feet are peculiar among marsupials in having the 
two or three middle toes large and clawed and the others 
rudimentary. There are no clavicles, and the pouch is 
complete, usually opening hackward. The leading genera 
are Perameles, Macrotis, and Cheropus. See cut under 
Choeropus. 
Of or pertaining 
to the Peramelide. 


and examine; survey the boundaries of: as, to peramountt, a. An obsolete form of paramount. 


perambulate & parish or its boundaries. 


The forest, formerly called Penhill vaccary, and some- 
times the Chace of Penhill, was perambulated in person 
by the first Henry de Lacy; and about the year 1824 this 
ancient ceremony was repeated. 


Baines, Hist. Lancashire, IT. 25, perboilt, v. ¢. 


Boundary stones, which used to be annually perambdu- 
lated by the mayor and corporation. 
The American, VI. $59. 


II, intrans. 1, To walk, or walk about.— 2, 
To be carried in a perambulator. [Rare.] 


Each perambulating infant 
Had a magic in its squall. 
Athenzum, No. 3239, p. 708. 


perambulation (pér-am-bi-la’shon), n. [< 


ML. (AL.) perambulatio(n-), < L. perambulare, 


peravailet, a. 
perbend (pér’bend), 2. 


perauntert, adv. A Middle English form of per- 


adventure. 
An obsolete form of pararail. 
See perpend3, 
An obsolete form of parboil. 
rbreakt,v. See parbreak. 
erca (pér’ka), n. [NL. (Linneus, 1766), < L. 
perca, a perch: see perch!.] A genus of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, formerly used with wide 
and indefinite limits to cover many heterogene- 
ous forms, variously separated by modern ich- 
thyologists; now restricted to such species as 
the common yellow perches of Europe and 
North America, as Perca fluviatilis of the for- 
mer and P. americana, lutea, or flavescens of 


a 


Perca 


the latter country, and made the type of the 
family Percide. See perch, 
percale (F. pron. per-kil’), x. [F.; origin un- 
known.] A kind of French cambric, very close- 
ly and firmly woven, with a round thread, and 
containing more dressing than ordinary muslin, 
but without the glossy finish of dress or lining 
cambries, made either white or printed. The 
soft-finished percale is an English manufacture, 
of less body than the French percale. 
percaline (pér’ka-lin), n. [¢ percale + -ine2.] 
Cotton cloth with a very glossy surface, usual- 
ly dyed of a single color. 
A gray calico skirt and coarse petticoat of percaline. 
Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 740. 
percarbureted, percarburetted (pér-kir’bi- 
ret-ed), a. [« per- + carbureted.] In chem., 
combined with a maximum of carbon. 
percaset S ce apenas adv. [Also parcase; ME. 
per cas, ¢ OF. parcas, (L. percasum, by chance: 
per, by; casus, chance: see per and casel.) Per- 
aps; perchance. 
That he hath distroid that faire place 
Off Maillers by hys misduing, percas 


Yut may he his pees full wel do to make. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 38.), 1. 8521. 


Wot I not how hyt happede parcase. 
Chaucer, Good Women, |. 1967. 


For it is so that as to morow I purpose to ryde into 
Flaundrys to purveye me off horse and herneys, and per- 
case I shall see the assege at Nwse [Neuss]. 

Paston Letters, III. 122. 


Yea, and percase venturing you in perilous and desper- 
ate enterprises. Bacon, Advice to Essex (1598). 
percet, vr. An obsolete form of pierce. 
perceablet, a. An obsolete form of pierceable. 
perceant (pér’sant), a. [Formerly also persant, 
persaunt,; © F. percgant, ppr. of percer, pierce: 
see pierce.) Piercing; penetrating. [Obsolete 
or archaic. ] 
Wondrous quick and peranunt was his spright 


As Eagles eie that can behold the Sunne. 
Spenser, F. Q., I. x. 47. 


The sophist’s eye, 
Like a sh spear, went through her utterly, 
Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. Keats, Lamia, il. 
percée (per-sa’), a. [F. percé, pp. of percer, 
pierce: see pierce.] In her., pierced, especially 
with a round hole in the middle. 
perceivable (pér-sé’va-bl),a. (< OF. percerabdle, 
« percever, pereone: see perceive and -able.] 1. 
Capable of being perceived; capable of fall- 
ing under perception or the cognizance of the 
senses; perceptible. 
There is nothing in the world more constantly varying 
than the ideas of the mind. They do not remain precise- 


ly in the same state for the least percetrable space of time. 
Edwards, Freedom of Will, if. 6. 


2. Capable of being known or understood. 


Whatsoever is perceirable either by sense or by the mind. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 446. 
perceivably (pér-sé’va-bli), adv. In a perceiv- 
able manner; so as to be perceivable; per- 
ceptibly. 
perceivancet (pér-sé’vans), n. [< OF. perce- 
vance, perception, ¢ percever, perceive: see per- 
ceive and -ance.] Power of perceiving; percep- 
tion. 


Why, this is wondrous, being blind of sight, 
His deep percetvance should be such to know us. 
Greene, George-a-Greene. 


His particular end in every man is, by the infliction of 
pain, damage, and disgrace, that the senses and common 
perceirance might carry this message to the soul within, 
that it is neither easefull, profitable, nor praiseworthy in 
this life to doe evill. Mtlton, Church-Government, ii. 3. 

perceive (pér-sév’), v. t.; pret. and pp. perceired, 
ppr. perceiving. [< ME. perceiven, perceyren, < 
OF. *perceivre, percoivre, parceivre, percevire, 
etc., also percerer, percevoir, parcerotr, F. perce- 
voir = Pr. percebre = Sp. percebir, percibir = Pg. 
perceber = It. percipere, < L. percipere, pp. per- 
ceptus, take hold of, obtain, receive, observe, ¢ 
per, by, through, + capere, take: see capable. 

f. conceire, deceive, receive.) 1. In general, to 
become aware of; gain a knowledge of (some 
object or fact). 

Whan she it perceyred she eschewed to come in his pres- 
ence, for she was right a gode lady, and full of grete bewte, 
and right trewe a-geins hir lorde. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), i. 64. 


Who La ail haa our natural wits too dull to rea- 
son of such goddesses, and hath sent this natural for our 
whetstone. Shak., As you Like it, i. 2. 55. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of 
the matter of tempests before the air below. Bacon. 
But Jesus perceired their wickedness, and said, Why 
tempt ye ine, ye hypocrites? Mat. xxfi. 18. 

The king in this percetres him, how he coasts 

And hedges his uwn way. 

Shak., Hen. VIII, iii. 2. 38. 


perceiver (pér-sé’vér), n. 


perceiverancet, ”. 


percelt, . 
percellet, n. 


ey. 
percelmelt, adv. A Middle English form of 


percentile (pér-sen’til), a. and n. 


percept (pér’sept), z. 


perceptibili 
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Till we ourselves see it with our own eves, and perceive 
it by our own understanding, we are in the dark. Locke. 


I percetre you have entered the Suburbs of Sparta al- 
ready, and that you are in a fair way to get to the Town 
itself. Huwell, Letters, ii. 40. 
2. Specifically, to come to know by direct ex- 
perience; in psychol., to come to know by virtue 
of a real action of the object upon the mind 
(commonly upon the senses), though the know- 
ledge may be inferential; know through exter- 
nal or internal intuition. 

Yff in the air men not se me myght, 

And that thay mow not perceive me to sight, 

I shall me appere v jae the erth page 
tom. ae artenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3715. 

It was in Vallies that I did chiefly percetve the Land- 
Winds, which blew in some places one way, in others con- 
trary, or side ways to that, according as the Valleys lay 
pend up between the Mountains. 

Dampier, Voyages, IT. ffi. 30. 


Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching or feel- 
ing are words that express the operations proper to each 
sense; perceiving expresses that which iscommon to them 
all, id. 


A man far-off might well percetve . .. 
The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


When we talk of percetrving we generally refer to know- 
ledge gained at the time through one of the higher senses, 
and mure particularly sight. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 154. 
=Byn. Observe, Notice, etc. See see. 
[< perceive + -er1.] 
One who perceives, feels, or observes. 

Which estimation they have gained among weak ae 
cetvers. Milton, Tetrachordon. 
[Also persererance (a cor- 
rupt form, simulating perseverance!) ; « OF. per- 
sevrance, an irreg. var. of percevance, perceiv- 
ance: see perccivunce.] 1. Pereeivance; per- 
ception. 

For his diet he [ Ariosto] was very temperate, and a great 
enemy of excess and surfciting, and so careless of delicates 


as though he had no perseverance in the tastes of meats. 
Str J. Harington, Life of Ariosto, p. 418 (quoted in Trench). 


2. Appearance perceived. 


He (#milius Paulus} suddenly fell into a raving (with- 
out any perseverance of sickness spied in him before, or 
any change or alteration in him .. .), and his wits went 
from him in such sort that he died three days after. 

North, tr. of Plutarch’s Lives, p. 221 (quoted in Trench). 


An obsolete form of parcel. 
A Middle English form of pars- 


parcel-meal, 


percelyt, x. A Middle English form of parsley. 


Chaucer. 


percentage (pér-sen’taj),. [< per cent.+ -age.] 


Rate or proportion per hundred: as, the per- 
centage of loss; the percentage of oxygen in 
some compound, or of pure metal in an ore; 
specifically, in com., an allowance, duty, com- 
mission, or rate of interest on a hundred; 


loosely, proportion in general. 


At the church portals, to be sure, was the usual percen- 
tage of distressing beggars. 
Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 87. 


[< percen- 
t(aye) + -ile.) I. a. In percentage: as, percen- 
tile measurement. 

II. n. See the first quotation. 

The value that is unreached by » per cent. of any large 
group of measurements, and surpassed by 100—n [per 


cent.] of them, fs called its nth percentile. 
Jour, Anthrop. Inst., XIV. 277. 


The data were published in the Jonrnal of this Insti- 
tute as a table of percentiles. Nature, XX XIX. 298, 


percent. tube. An instrument for measuring 


the percentage of cream in milk. See lactom- 
eter. 
{< L. perceptum, neut. 
of perceptus, perceived, pp. of percipere, per- 
ceive: see perceive.) The immediate object in 
perception, in the sense in which that word is 
used by modern psychologists. 

Our analysis of perception has suggested the way in 


which our percepts are gradually built up and perfected. 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 209. 
-Ion (a form expressing action or an active facnlty): 
“nerception,” “conception,” “imagination,” ‘deduc- 
tion,” “approbation.” Some of these words express also 
the result of the action, thereby causing ambiguity on very 
important questions. Hence the introduction of the forms 
“percept,” “concept,” “exhibit,” to express the things per- 
ceived, conceived, or exhibited, and to save circumlocu- 
tion. A. Bain, English Grammar, p. 143. 


(pér-sep-ti-bil’i-ti), n. [¢ F. per- 

ceptibilité = Pr. percipilitat = Pg. perceptibili- 

dade; as perceptible + -ity (see -bility).] 1. The 

pooper of being perceptible: as, the percepti- 
ility of light or color. 


perceptible (pér-sep’ti-bl), a. 


perception 


Nay, the very essence of truth here is this clear percep- 
tibiliy or intelligibility. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 718. 


2. Perception; power of perceiving. [Rare.]} 


The fllumination is not so bright and fulgent as to ob- 
scure or extinguish all uity of the reason. 
Dr. H. More. 
[< F. perceptible 
= p ae deaes = Pg. perceptivel = It. percet- 
tibile, < LL. perceptibilis, < lL. percipere, pp. per- 
ceptus, perceive: see nerbeice.\ Capable of be- 
ing perceived; capable of coming under the 
cognizance of the senses; perceivable; notice- 
able. 
An entity, whether perceptitle or inferential, is either 
real or fictitious. Bentham, Fragment on Ontology, i. § 1. 


=S8yn. Visible, discernible, noticeable. See sensiite. 


perceptibleness (pér-sep’ti-bl-nes), x. The 


state or property of being perceptible; percep- 
tibility. 


perceptibly (pér-sep’ti-bli), adv. In a percep- 


tible manner; in a degree or to an amount that 
may be perceived or noticed. 


perception (pér-sep’shon), n. 


{< F. pees 
= Sp. percepcion = Pg. percepgdo = It. percezi- 
one, ¢ L. perceptio(n-), a receiving or collecting, 
perception, comprehension, < percipere, pp. per- 
ceptus, obtain, perceive: see perceire.] 1. Origi- 
ant and most commonly down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, cognition; thought 
and sense in general, whether the faculty, the 


operation, or the resulting idea. Most psycholo- 
gists since Plato had made two departments of nental ac- 
tion, the orectic and the speculative; the latter was called 
perception, but it did not include belief founded on tes- 
timony. This use of the word is now uncommon in tech- 
nical language. 


This experiment discovereth perception in planta, to move 
towards that which should comfort them, though at a dis- 
tance. Bacon. 


[The Hobbesians] stoutly contending that we have not 
the perception of anything but the phantasms of material 
objects, and of sensible words or marks, which we make to 
stand for such objects. Dr. H. More, Immortality of Soul. 


The two great and principal actions of the mind, ... 
perception, or thinking, and volition, or willing. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IT. vi. 2. 


All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and 
ideas. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, I. i. 1. 


2. The mental faculty, operation, or resulting 
construction of the imagination, of gaining 
knowledge by virtue of a real action of an ob- 


ject upon the mind. It includes the first sensation, 
ts objectification, its location, its intuitive assimilation 
of ideas already in the mind— in short, all the knowledge 
that is acquired involuntarily without our being aware 
of any process, and which seems to be directly given by 
sense. Perception may be internal or external. 


Perception .. . being the first step and degree toward 
knowledge, and the inlet of all the materials of it. 
Locke, Human Understanding, IL. ix. 15. 
Perce 


ception is most properly applied to the evidence we 
have of external objects by our senses. 
Reid, Intellectual Powers, L L 


Perception is a complex mental act or process. More 
particu se perception is that process by which the mind, 
after discriminating and identifying a sense-impression 
(simple or complex), supplements it by an accompaniment 
or escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of 
actual and revived sensations being solidified or “ inte- 
grated” into the form of a percept — that is, an apparently 
immediate apprehension or cognition of an object now 
present in a particular locality or region of space. 

J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 152. 


The manner in which the constituent elements in a per- 
ception are combined differs materially from what is strict- 
ly to be called the association of ideas. To realize this 

ifference we need only to observe first how the sight of 
asuit of | abit armour, for example, instantly reinstates 
and steadily maintains all that we retain of former sensa- 
tions of its hardness and smvothness and coldness, and 
then to observe how this same sight gradually calls u 
ideas now of tournaments, now of crusades, and so throug 
all the changing imagery of romance. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 57. 


3. An immediate judgment founded on sense 
or other real action of the object upon the mind, 
more or less analogous to what takes place in 


vision. Thus, we are said to recognize our friends by 
perception, Also, mathematical, esthetic, and moral judr- 
ments founded on direct observation of imaginary or ideal 
objects are called perceptions. 


It is admitted on all sides that the perception of an ob- 
ject necessarily implies the recognition of the object as 
this or that, as like certain objects, and as unlike certain 
other objects, Every act of perception, therefore, involves 
Classification. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philvus,, II. 107. 

Her physical organization, being at once delicate and 
healthy, gave her a perception, operating with almost the 
effect of a spiritual medium, that somebody was near at 
hand. Havcthorne, Seven Gables, vi. 

A great method is always within the perception of many 
before it is within the grasp of one. Morgan. 

Perhaps the quality specially needed for drawing the 
right conclusion from the facts, when one has got them, 
is best called perception, delicacy of perception. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, Preface. 


perception 
The members of this committee have been gathering 
evidence on this obscure but important question of what 
may be called supersensuous perceplion. 
Proce. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 13. 
4. In law, participation in receipts; commu- 
nity of interest inincome: as, the perception of 


profits. — perception. See external. — Judg- 
ment of ception. See ent.— Little perce 
tion [(F. ‘wonite ion, Leibnitz], a perception which 


does not rise to the level of consciousness ; an obscure per- 


ception. 
percenuonas (pér-sep’shon-al), a. [< perception 
+ -al.) Of or pertaining to perception: as, 
perceptional insanity. 
Hyperewsthetic or anzsthetic and other nal - 
bid states Alien. and Neurol, VIL. 644. 
perceptive (pér-sep’tiv),a.andn. [< F. percep- 
tif = Sp. Pg. perceptivo, « ML. *perceptivus, < L. 
ercipere, pp. perceptus, perceive: see perceive. } 
a. Of or pertaining to the act or power of 
perceiving; having the faculty of perceiving; 
consisting in perception. 
The poe of the soul. 
at sacl Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 


An urchin, pulling to pieces his toys, building card- 
houses, whipping his top, gathering flowers and pebbles 
and shells, passes an intellectual life that is mainly per- 
ceptive. H. Spencer, Prin. of Paychol., § 482. 


IT. ». pi. The perceptive faculties. [Colloq.] 


It [a system of training] at the same time strengthens 
and disciplines the faculties of the mind, cultivating the 
perceptives. Pop. Set. Mo., XXXVI. 787, 


perceptiveness (pér-sep’tiv-nes), n. 1. The 
faculty of perception.— 2, Readiness to acquire 
arecue from sensations. 
perce (pér-sep-tiv’i-ti),m. [< perceptive 
+ -ity.] Bas character of being perceptive; 
the power of perception or thinking; perception. 
Perceptivity, or th f tion. 
a "Leske “Hina nideratanidiiie: II. xxi. 73. 
perceptual (pér-sep’ti-al), a. [« L. as if *per- 
ceptus (*perceptu-), perceptive, + -al: see per- 
cept and -al. Cf. conceptual.] Of or pertaining 
to perception; of the nature of perception. 
Secondly, the origin of concepts or universals was traced 


to acts of attending to 


harmonizing them with the ceptual context. 


thenzum, No. 3248, p. 121. 


Percesoces (pér-ses’6-86z), . pl. [NL., < Gr. 
mépxy, & perch, + L. esox, a kind of pike: see 
Esoz.) <A group of fishes so called because its 
species partake of the characters of and are in- 
termediate between the perciform and esoci- 
form fishes. (a) In Cope's classification, an order of phy- 
soclistous fishes having the scapular arch suspended from 
the skull, ventral fins abdominal in position, and bran- 
chial arches well developed, their bones peing generally 
present in full number excepting the fourth superior 
pharyngeal, and the third upper pharyngeal being much 
enlarged and complex. (0) In Gill's system, a suborder of 
teleocephalous fishes characterized by the abdominal or 
subabdominal position of the ventrals, and the develop- 
ment of spines in these fins and in the dorsal. It includes 
the atherines, mullets, barracudas, and related fishes. 

percesocine (pér-ses’6-sin), a. and n. [< Per- 
cesoces + -ine1.] J, a. Pertaining to the Per- 
cesoces, or having their characters. 

II, ». A fish of the order or suborder Perce- 


soces. 
perch! (pérch), n. Ee omely also pearch; « ME. 
perche, < OF. (and F.) perche = Sp. Py. It. perca 
(ML. percha, pore, after OF.),¢ L. perea, ¢ Gr. 
mépky, &® perch; prob. so called from its color- 
ing: ef. wepxvdc, eee blackish, = Skt. prigni, 
spotted, dappled: see spark.] 1. A very com- 
mon fresh-water fish of Europe, Perca fluria- 
tilis, or one of many other species of the same 
family. The common perch has two dorsal fins, the first 
with from thirteen to fifteen spines, the second with a 
spine and fourteen rays; the anal has two spines and 
seven rays; the color is generally dark olivaceous, with 
six or eight darker bars. The common yellow perch of the 


American Yellow Perch (Perca americana). 


United States is scarcely different from the foregoing, but 
is technically distinguished as P. americana or flavescens. 
See also cuts under jish and teleost. ; 

2. A fish of one of various other genera or fami- 


lies. (a) Any surf-fish or member of the Embiotocids#s: 
more fully called Pas pare See surf-fish and alfiona. 
{Pacific coast, U.8.] (6) The cunner, chogset, or nipper, 
Ctenolabrus adspersus, more fully called blue-perch. [New 
Eng.} (ce) An Australian fish, Lates colonorum. [New 


eid dee data for the purpose of. 
r 
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South Wales.] (d) One of various centrarchoid fishes, spe- 
cified bya qualifying word. See poreece following. [U.S.] 
— Bach8lor the grass-bass, Pomoxys eparoides. 
[Southern U. 8.]— perch. (a) Morone americana, 
as found in fresh-water ponds on Long Island. (b) One of 
the dark species of Lepomis or of Pomotis. (c) The black 
sea-bass, Centropristis atrarius. (d) One of the dark vi- 
viparous perches, as Ditrema jacksoni. (e) The fresh-wa- 
ter drum, or a ae Aplodinotus grunniens, cored 
(/) The tripletail, Lobotes surinamensis.— Blue-band 
perch, s kind of vivi us perch, Ditrema lateralis. [Cal- 
fornia. )— Chinkap perk, the grass-bass, Pomoxys 
roides. (Southern U. 8.;—Common perch, in the 
nited States, the yellow perch, Perca americana or fla- 
vescens. — perch, a misnomer of the common yel- 
low perch of North America.— Fresh-water an 


embiotocid, wel parc the oan (eatore _ er, 
or goggle-¢ 1e grass-bass. — en perch, a 
theraponold fish, Plectroplites or Ctenolates ambi, a (New 


South Wales.)— Gray 
dinotus grunniens.— 
black-bass.— Grun 


ch, the fresh-water drum, A 
the large-mouthed 
the nter or buffalo- 

aster 


per the Norway haddock.— »as id 
ucosomna i pac . [New South Wales.}]— Red- 
bellied perch, the long-eared sunfish, . tus — 
-finned , the redfin.— Red perch. (a) The 
garibaldi, Hypsypops rubicundus. [California.] (6) The 
ento a spe- 


rose-fish, Sebastes niviparus. — 


Sacramento Perch (Archopiites interrupius). 


cies of Centrarchide, Archoplites interruptus.— Salt-wa- 
nolabrus = 


ter perch, the cunner, Cte en 
tiform perches, the family Percophide. See cut under 
Percis.— Silver perch. (a) A sciwnoid fish, Bairdtella 
netata or chrysura. [New Jersey.] See silver fish. AY 
ne of several embiotocoid or viviparous perches. ([Cali- 
fornia.}] (c) A serranoid fish, Macquaria australasica. [New 
South Wales.}] (d) The black or wide-mouthed sunfish, 
Cheenobryltus gulosus. [U.38.J— ed perch. Same 


pit 
ee war- 
White a) In the United States, a fish 
of the family Labracida#, Morone americana. See Morone, 
(0) The fresh-water drum, sheepshead, or black perch, 
A plodinotus grunniens. [Iowa.] (c) One of several differ 
ent embiotocids or viviparous perches, as // n 
argenteus, Damalichthys vacca, etc. [Pacific coast. ]— Yel- 
low perch, in the United States, the most common name 
of Perca americana or flavescens, closely allied to the true 
h (P. fluviatilis) of Europe; the racoon-perch, Sa 
hn, redfin, ring-perch, etc. (See also blue-perch, alo- 
perch, log-perch, pike-perch, pirate-perch, pond-perch, ra- 
coon-perch, ring-perch, river-perch, rudder-perch, sand- 
perch, sea-perch, stra -perch, sun-perch, trout-perch. 
perch? pare) n. [Formerly also pearch (dial. 
perk); © ME. perche, perke, < OF. perche, perque, 
a pole, perch (roost), perch (measure), F’. perche, 
& pole, perch (measure), = Pr. perja = Sp. Pg. 
percha = It. pertica, < L. pertica, a pole, a long 
staff, a measuring-rod (usually called decempe- 
da, ‘ten-foot pole’), also a portion of land mea- 
sured with such a rod.] 1. Arodor pole; espe- 
cially, a rod or pole serving as a roost for birds; 
anything on which birds alight and rest. 
From reason back to faith, and straight from thence 


She rudely flutters to the perch of sense. 
Quarvies, Emblems, v. 10. 


Hence—2,. An elevated seat or position. 


Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing'’d ambitions, nor the vantage-ground 
For pleasure. Tennyson, Idylls of the King, Ded. 


3. A rod or pole used as a definite measure of 
length; a measure of length equal to 54 yards. 
Perches of 7 and 8 yards have also been in local 
use. See pole}, 
If you do move me one perch from this, 
My pack and all shall gang with thee. 
d Pedlar and Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 249). 
4. A square measure equal to 30} square yards: 
160 perches make an acre.—5. A unit of cubic 
measure used by stone-masons. It is usually 
163 feet by 14 feet by 1 foot; but it varies 
greatly.—6, A pole or staff set up as a beacon 
on a shallow place or a rock, or used to mark a 
channel.— 7. In vehicles: (a) A pole connect- 
ing the fore and hind gears of a spring-car- 
riage; the reach or bar. See cut under barouche. 
(6b) An elevated seat for the driver.—8t. [< 
perch2, v.])_ The act of perenne or alighting 
upon a place; hence, grasp; hold. 


perch-iron 


augmenting hys hooste, determyned to get the town 
ernoyle in perche & gyrde it round about with a 
strong seage. Hali, Hen. VL., an. 28. 
perch? pe, r. [< OF. (also F.) percher, 
perch; from the noun: see perch2,n.] J, in- 
trans. 1. To alight or settle on a perch or ele- 
vated support, as a bird; use a perch; roost. 
Wrens make prey where eagles dare not : 
* Shak., Rich. III., i. & 71. 
All that wear Feathers first or last 
Must one Day perch on Charon’s Mast. 
_ Prior, Turtle and Sparrow. 
2. To alight or sit in some elevated position, 
as if on a perch. ; 
Il. trans. 1. To place, set, or fix on a perch 
or other elevated support. 


Perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high pepe 
Dr. H. Hore. 


H 
of 


She looked up fondly at Pen perched on the book-ladder. 
T y, Pendennis. 
2. To operate upon (‘‘roughers,”’or woolen cloth 
as taken from the looms) as follows: The cloth is 
stretched in a frame, and the her carefully examines 
the wholo.texture for imperfections, which may consist of 
burs and knots, which he carefully removes, or of holes, 
which he nicely darns. This process is also called buri- 
ing, and is preparatory to the process of fulling. 
percha (pér’chii), . An abbreviation of gutta- 
percha. 
perchance (pér-chans’), adv. [Early mod. E. 
also perchaunce; < . perchance, prop. as two 
words per chance: see per and chance, and cf. 
percase, the more common ME. word for this 
sense, and perhaps, a modern equivalent.] 1. 
By chance; perhaps; peradventure. 


To sleep! perchance todream. Shak., Hamlet, iif. 1. 65. 


Creed and rite perchance may differ, pe our faith and ho 
be one, hillier, Mary Garvin. 


2+. By chance; accidentally. 


It is perchance that you yourself were saved. 
Shak., T. N., £ 2. 5. 


perchant (pér’chant),n. [< OF. perchant, ppr. 
of percher, perch: see perch2, v.] In sporting, 
a bird tied by the feet on a perch to serve as a 
decoy for other birds. Wright. 
perch-backed (pérch’bakt), a. Shaped like a 
perch’s back: specifically applied in anthropol- 
ogy to certain flint implements. 
The lunate and perch-backed implements, having one 
side considerably more curved than the other. 
J. Evans, Anc. Stone Implements, xxiv. (Eneye. Dict.) 
rchemynt, 7. An obsolete form of parchment. 
vercher! ( ér’chér), n. [¢ perch2, v., + -erl.] 
That which perches; specifically, a perching 
bird as distinguished from birds that rest on 
the ground; a bird of the old order Jnsessores. 
percher? (pér’chér), mn. [< perch? + -erl.] A 
workman who performs the operation of perch- 
ing or burling. 
percher*+ (pér’cheér), x. [€ ME. percher, per- 
chour, < OF. *perchier (%) (ef. equiv. ML. per- 
ticalis), a wax candle, so called as being fixed 
‘on a small transverse bar, < perche, a pole, bar: 
see perch2, n. .Cf. OF. perchier, a vender of 
poles.] A wax candle; especially, a large wax 
candle usually placed on an altar. 
For by the percher (var. morter] which that I se brenne 


I knowe wel that day is not fer henne. 
haucer, Troilus, iv. 1245 (MS. GG. 4. 27) 


If my memorie should reueale what it doth reteine, ... 

I am sure those that be present would maruell: for now 

burneth the rcher without tallow, and at random all 
goeth to the bottome. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 193. 


Percheron (per-she-rén’), a.and n. [¢ F. Per- 
cheron, < Perche (see def.).) I, a. Noting a 
horse of a breed brought to perfection in 
Perche, a region of northern France, south of 
Normandy. 

II. ». A horse of the Percheron breed. These 
horses are of large size and stout build, yet of relatively 
light and free action. They are much used in France for 
the artillery and for heavy coaches, and have been very 
largely exported, particularly tothe western United States, 
where they are now bred extensively. The usual color is 
dapple-gray. This horse is sometimes called the Norman, 
or Norman Percheron, and is at least the equal of the British 
Clydesdale horse in economic importance. 


perching! (pér’ching), 7. [Verbaln. of perch?, 
v.] The operations performed on woolen cloth, 
as taken from the loom, preparatory to fulling. 


See perch2, v. t., 2. 
perching? (pér’ching), a. Habitually using a 
perch; specifically, in ornith., insessorial. 


A type of pe birds in which the peculiar singing 
muscles of the larynx have not been developed. 
Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLII 355. 
perch-iron (pérch’i’érn), n. A general term 
including the iron parts of a carriage-perch. 


perch-loop 


perch-loop (pérch’lép), ». An iron fastened to 
@ carriage-perch. It has loops for the straps 
which pass to the bed, to limit the swinging of 
the body. 
perchlorate (pér-kld’rat), n. [< per- + chlo- 
rate.| A salt of perchloric acid. 
perchloric (pér-klo’rik), a. (< per- + chloric.] 
Noting an acid (HC1QO4), a syrupy liquid ob- 
tained by decomposing potassium perchlorate 
by means of sulphuric acid. It is remarkable for the 
ene readiness with which it gives up oxygen. Brought 
nto contact with organic matter, it is instantly decom- 
posed. often with explosive violence. Applied to the skin, 
t produces a very painful wound, which is extremely 
slow in healing. Also hyperchloric. 
perch-pest (pérch’pest), n. A crustaceous para- 
site of the perch. 
perch-plate (péerch’plat), ». Ina vehicle, one 
of the head-blocks and bed-plates which are 
laced above and beneath the perch, at the 
ing-bolt. 
perch-pole pened pe): n. A pole used by acro- 
bats. It is held by one man while another 
climbs it. 
perch-stay (pérch’sta),”. In a vehicle, one of 
the side rods which pass from the perch to the 
hind axle and serve as braces. 
percid (pér’sid), m. anda. I, n. A perch, as a 
member of the Percidz. 
II, a. Like a perch; percoid or percine. 
Percidzw (pér’si-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Perca + 
-idz.] The perch family, a group of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, to which widely varying limits 
have been assigned. (a) In Bonaparte's system, same 
as the first family of acanthopterygian fishes in Cuvier's 
system (Percoides in French). It included those with ob- 
long bodies covered with scales which are generally hard 
or rough, with the operculum or preoperculum (or both) 
dentated or spinous at the edge, and the jaws and some 
part of the palate toothed. ith such definition {it in- 
cluded not only the modern Percid# proper, but also 
many other families. (b) In Giinther's system, the repre- 
sentative family of his Acanthopterygii perciformes, having 
rfect ventrals, unarmed cheeks, uninterrupted lateral 
ine, acute teeth in the jaws and on the palate, no barbels, 
the lower pectoral rays branched, and the vertical fins not 
scaly. (c) In recent American systems, Percoidea with an 
increased number of abdominal and caudal vertebre, de- 
pressed cranium and little prominony cranial ridges, dorsal 
fins generally separate, and anal with one or two spines. 
The species are inhabitants of fresh waters, and are repre- 
sented by two genera common to North America and Eu- 
rope (Perca and Stizostedion), several peculiar to the Pale- 
arctic region (Acerina, Aspro, Percarina),and the numerous 
darters, constituting the subfamily Etheostominz, pec 
to North America. 


percidal (pér’si-dal), a. [< percid + -al.] Same 
as percoid. ([Rare.] 
perciform (pér’si-férm), a. and n. [< L. perca, 
a perch, + forma, form.] JI. a. Having the 
form or structure of a perch; percoid; of or 
pertaining to the Perciformes. 

II. x. A percoid fish; a member of the Perci- 
‘ormes. 
erciformes (pér-si-f6r’méz), 2. pl. [NL.: see 
perciform.] In Ginther’s classification, a divi- 
sion of Acanthopterygii, having the body com- 
pressed, dorsal fin elongated and with the spi- 
nous larger than the soft portion, anal rather 
short, and ventrals generally with a spine and 
five rays. It includes the families Percidx, Squami- 
pinnes, Mullide, Sparidz, Scorpenida, and several others. 
Percina (pér-si’nii), 2. pl. [NL., < Perca + -ina.] 
In Giinther’s system, the first izoup of Percide. 
They have the cleft of the mouth horizontal or slightly ob- 
lique, usually two dorsals, and seldom more than ten py- 
loric appendages. The Percina are mostly fresh-water 


fishes and gea-tishes which enter rivers, and belong to the 
family Percide and others of modern ichthyologists. 


Percing (pér-si’né), 2. pl. [NL., < Perca + -ine.] 


Percis (pér’sis), 7. 


ullar Peorclose (pér’kloz), 2. 
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2. Specifically, the state of mind, 
mental bea es of a percipient. Be cnercipr: 
ent, n. Proc. London Soc. Psych. Research. 


percipient (pér-sip’i-ent), a. anda. ([< L. per- 


cipien(t-)s, ppr. of percipere, perceive: see pet- 
ceive.] I, a. Perceiving; having the faculty of 
perception. 

I have considered, during every period of my life 


sirous of escaping. 

A musical ear being nothing more nor less than one 
which is percipient of such structure. 

E. Gurney, Nineteenth Century, XIII. 448. 

II, ». 1. One who or that which perceives, or 
has the faculty of perception. 

The soul is the sole percipient, which alone hath ani- 


madvertion and sense, properly so called. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, Iv. 


Within the limits of appreciation, the same objective 
difference may seem great or small] according to the per- 
cipient’s nature and ey condition. 

. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 92. 
2. Specifically, one to whom the unexpresséd 
po of another (called the agent) are 
sought to be transferred in conducting tele- 
pathic experiments. ([Recent.] 

We have therefore been able to convince ourselves that 
the agents, concentrating their looks on the given object, 
projected on the mental eye of the percipient a picture 
more or less resembling it, and we take it as incontrovert- 
ible that the above results could not have been achieved 
by conscious or unconscious guessing. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 585. 

(NL., < Gr. zepxic, dim. of 
mépkn, & perch: see perchi.] A genus of perco- 
Pe fishes, having a moderately elongated 
ody, oblique mouth, scarcely projecting lower 


Percis (Parapercts) sexfasctata, 


jaw, and teeth on the jaws and vomer. The species 
nhabit the temperate and tropical Pacific. One species, 
Percis colias, is one of the most common fish of New Zea- 
land, and weighs about five pounds. It is known as the 
coalfish, rock-co®, and blue cod. Also called Parapercis. 
tour parclose (and 
erroneously paraclose); < ME. perclose, par- 
clos, parcloos, < OF. perclose, parclose, parclouse, 
an inclosure, < L. preclusa, fem. of preclusus, 
pp. of precludere, shut off, shut up: see pre- 
clude.] 14. Conclusion. 
By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is under- 
stood for such an one as travelleth in fear of alta Si 


2+. A placo closed, inclosed, or secluded. 


And all this season the other englysshemen were on the 
felde, and the constable styl] in his perclose, & issued not 
out. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., L. cccvi. 


3. Inarch., ascreen or railing made to separate 
or inclose any object or place, as to ineloes a 
tomb, or to separate a chapel or an altar from 
an aisle. 

Vaceria, a raile or perclose made of 


timber, wherein something is closed. 
Florio. 


The fader loggid hem of sly purpos 
In a chambre nexte to his Joynynge, 
For bitwixe hem nas but a percloa. 
Occleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 275. 
((Hallizell.) 


4, Inher., ademi-garter. [Rare.] 


Perclose, 4. 


A subfamily of Percidx, to which very different percnopter (pérk-nop’tér), ». [« NL. Percnop- 
limits have been assigned. By old ichthyologists terus.] A vulture of the genus Neophron. 
it was used for a large assemblage of genera scarcely de- Percnoptering (perk-nop-te-ri/né), 2. pl. ([NL., 


filnable by exact characters. By recent authors it has been 
much restricted, and, in its narrowest sense, includes the 
genera Perca and Lucioperca or Stizostedion — that is, the 
true perches and the pike-perches. They have the pseu- 
dobranchie well developed, the preoperculum serrate, 
seven branchiostegals, and a large air-bladder. 
percine (per’sin),a.and». (<NL. *percinus, ¢ 
L. perca, perch: see perch!.] I, a. Resembling 
a perch; perciform; percoid; of or pertaining 
to the Percina, or, in a narrow sense, to the 
Porcine. 
II. x. A perch or perch-like fish; a pereoid; 
a member of the Percina, Percide, or Percine. 
percipience (pér-sip't-ens) n. [=It. percepenza, 
< ML. *percipientia ( ry, < L. percipien(t-)s, per- 
ceiving: see percipient.] Same as percipiency. 
percipiency (pér-sip’i-en-si), n. [As percipi- 
ence (see -cy).] 1. The act or power of perceiv- 
ing; the state of being percipient ; perception. 
Made ashamed 


By m reipiency of sin and fall. 
a is Mrs. Browning, Drama of Exile. 


Percnopterus (pérk-nop’te-rus), 2. 


percoid (pér’koid), a. and x. 


A subfamily of vul- 
Reichenbach, 1850. 
NL. 
(Rafinesque, 1815), < Gr. mepxvéc, dusky, dark- 
colored (see perch1), + rrepév,a wing.] A ge- 
nus of vultures: synonymous with Neophron. 


<« Perenopterus + -ine.] 
tures; the Neophronine. 


percoct (pér-kokt’), a. [<¢L. percoctus, pp. of per- 


coquere, cook thoroughly, ripen, < per, through, 
+ coquere, cook.) Well cooked; thoroughly 
done; hence, trite. 

Among the elect, to whom it is your distinction to as- 
pire to belong, the rule holds to abstain from any employ- 
ment of the obvious, the percoct, and likewise, for your 
own sake, from the epitonic, the overstrained. 

G. Meredith, Egolst, xxix. 

[< Gr. wépxn, a 
erch (see perch1), + eidoc, form.] I, a. Perch- 
ike; perciform; of or pertaining to the Per- 
coides or Percide,in any sense. Also percoideous. 

II, ». A pereh; any member of the Ier- 
coides or Percide. 


percolation (pér-k6-la’shon), n. 


percolator (pér’k6-la-tor), n. 


percollicet, 7. 
percomorph 


Percomorphi (pér-k6-mér’ fi), 2. 


percomorphic 
percomo 
per contra (pér kon’tri). [ 
Percophide (pér-kof’i-dé), 2. f* 


Percophis (pér’ k6- fis), 2. 


percopho 


Percopside (pér-kop’si-dé), n. pl. 


Percopsis 


faculty, or Percoids (pér-koi’dé), x. pl. [NL.: see percoid.] 


Same as Percidz. 


Percoidea (pér-koi’dé-i), n. pl. (NL., < Perca 
aca 


+ -oidea.] A superfamily o nthopterygian 
fishes proposed for the families Percidex, Serra- 
nide, Hemulonide, Sparide, Gerridz, and re- 
lated forms. 


pain percoideous (pér-koi’dé-us), a. Same as percoid. 
as a positive evil which every percipient being must be de- percolate (pér’ko-lat), v.; 
Anecdotes of Bp. Wateon, I. 148. “Jq ted, ppr. percolating. [< 


ret. and pp. perco- 
. percolatus, pp. of 
percolare, strain through, filter, < per, through, 
+ colare, filter, strain, < colum, a strainer, a 
colander: see colander.) JI. trans. To strain 
through; cause to pass through small inter- 
stices, as a liquor; filter: literally and figura- 
tively. 
Therefore the evidences of fact are as it were percolated 
through a vast period of ages, and many very obscure to us, 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 129, 
I. intrans. To pass through small interstices, 
as a liquor; filter: as, water percolates through 
@ porous stone. 


As there is no escape for the rain-water which trickles 
down the sides of the ravine-like hollow, ..'. it must all 
percolate downwards through the fissures at its bottom. 

Darwin, Geol. Observations, i 29. 


percolate (pér’k6-lat), 2. [< percolate, v.] That 


which has percolated or passed through a filter 
or'strainer; a filtered liquid. 

C (< L. percola- 
tio(n-), @ straining through, the act of filtering, 
< percolare, pp. percolatus, strain through, filter: 
see percolate.}] 1. The act of percolating; the 
act of straining or filtering; filtration; the act 
of passing through small interstices, as liquor 
through felt or a porous stone. 

Percolation or transmission (which is commonly called 
straining). Bacon, Nat. Hist, § 3. 
2. In phar., the process of extracting the sol- 
uble parts of powdered substances by passing 
through them successive quantities of a solvent 
which yields a clear extract free from insoluble 
matters: used in the sense of displacement. 

{= F. percola- 
teur; as percolate + -orl.] 1. One who or that 
which filters. 


These tissues . . . act as percolators 


Henjfrey, Elem. Botany. 
2. A form of filtering coffee-pot. 
The best and moat convenient form of coffee-pot is called 
a percotator. Spons' Encyc. Manuf, I. 423. 
8. A nearly cylindrical or slightly conical ves- 
sel with a funnel end below, used in pharmacy 
for preparing extracts by the process of perco- 
lation. 
An obsolete variant of sea aia 
2a, 
Also per- 


(pér’ ko-mérf), a. and n. 

Of or pertaining to the Percomorphi. 
comorphic, percomorphous. 

II, ». A member of the Percomorphi. 

lL [NI.., < 

Gr. mépxy, perch, + popdh, forn| In Cope’s 

ichthyological system (1870), an order of physo- 

clistous fishes, with the ventral fins thoracic or 

jugular, skull normal, bones of jaws distinct, 

and inferior pharyngeals separate. It thus in- 

cludes most acanthopterygian fishes. 

femal a. 
morph + -ic.] Same as percomorph. 
hous (pér-k6-mér’fus), a. [< per- 
-ous.) Same as Foie oad le 

2 per, by; contra, 

n the contrary. 

(NL. (Ad- 

ams, 1854), < Percophis + -ide.| A family of 

acanthopterygian fishes, typified by the genus 


Percophis. They have an slonaate body, a pointed head, 
a short first and a long second dorsal, and complete tho- 
racic ventrals moderately approximated. The specics are 
chiefly inhabitants of the seas of the southern hemisphere. 
They are sometimes called serpentiform perches. 


[NL., < Gr. répxy, 
a river-fish, + ogc, a serpent.) A genus of 
fishes, typical of the family Percophide. 

id (pér’k6-foid), a. and”. [< Perco- 
ph(is) + -oid.] J. a. Of or relating to the Per- 


cophide. 

“TT. n. A fish of the family a ieee 

[NL., < 
ysostomous 

ercopsis; the 


[< perco- 


comorph 


against: see per and contra.] 


Percopsis + dz. } family of 
fishes represented by the genus 


woul per es: The body has the form and fins, espe- 
cially the adipose fin, of a trout, and is covered with cten- 
oid scales comparable with those of a perch. The margin 
of the upper jaw is formed by the intermaxillary bones, 
the opercular apparatus is complete, the gill-openings are 
wide, and an adipose fin is present. Only one species is 


certainly known. 
Percopsis (pér-kop’sis), ». [NL. (Agassiz, 
1848), < Gr. wépxy, & perch, + oy, face.] The 


Percopsis 


Trout-perch (Percopsis guttatus). 


ar genus of Percopside. P. quttatus, of 
the fresh waters of the United States, is the 
so-called trout-perch. 
perculaced, a. (A corrupt form of *percullised 
for porteullised.] In her., latticed. 
percullist,». An obsolete variant of portcullis. 
percunctatort (pér-kungk’tad-tor),. (< L. per, 
through, + cunctator, one who hesitates, ¢ cune- 
tari, hesitate.) A very dilatory or habitually 
“procrastinating person. 
percunctorily+ (pér-kungk’t6-ri-li), adv. [Tr- 
reg. (in imitation of perfunctorily) ¢ percunc(ta)- 
tor + -i- + -ly2.) In a perfunctory, dilatory, 
or listless manner. 
This is he that makes men serve God percunctorily, per- 
fanctorily ; to go slowly to it, to sit idly at it. 
Rev, T. Adams, Works, Il. 46. (Datvies.) 
percurrent (pér-kur’ent),a@. (¢ L. pereurren(t-)s, 
ppr. of percurrere, run or pass through, ¢ per, 
through, + currere, run: see current!,) In bot, 
running through the entire length; running 
through from top to bottom, as the midrib of a 
dicotyledonous leaf, the nerve of a moss-leaf, 
or & grass-palet, ete. It notes specitically nervilles 


that traverse the entire area from oue secondary or ter- 
tiary nerve to another. See nervation. 


percursory (pér-kéer’so-ri), a.  [¢ LL. as if *per- 
cursorius, < percursor, one who runs or passes 
through, ¢ L. percurrere, pp. pereursus, run or 
pass through: see pereurrent.] Cursory; run- 
ning over slightly or in haste. 
percuss (pér-kus’), v. & [<¢ OF. percussir, ¢ 
L. pereussus, pp. of percuterc, strike or pierce 
through,< per, through, + quatere, shake, strike: 
see quash. Cf. concuss, discuss.) 1, To strike 
against so as to shake or give a shock to; strike. 
Thou art in our favour, 
For we do love to cherish lofty spirits, 
Such as percwxss ever the earth, and bound 
With an erected countenance to the clouds, 
Beau. awi F'l., Laws of Candy, ff. 1. 
2. Specifically, in med.: (a) To tap or strike 
for diagnostic purposes. See percussion, 4 (a). 
When some light body, called a gdessimeter, whether a 
finger of the left hand, ora piece of wood or the like made 
for the purpose, is placed firmly on the body of the patient 
and he is tapped through this, the act is called mediate per- 
ecusnon, in distinction from tmmediate percussion, where 
the body is directly tapped. The tapping is done either 
with the fingers of the right hand or with a small hanimer. 
The sounds elicited by percussion are the most signiticant 
effects obtained, though the resistance felt, or pain or 
muscular contractions produced, may be of value. ()) 
To tap or strike for therapeutic purposes. See 
percussion, 4 (b). 
percussant (pér-kus’ant),a. [< OF. pereussant, 
pr. of percussir, strike: see percuss.] In her, 
ent around and striking the side: said of the 
tail of a lion or other beast when represented 
as lashing his sides. 
percussed (pér-kust’), a. 
Same as percussant, 
percussion (pér-kush’on), ». (¢ F. percussion 
= Pr. percutio, percussio = Sp. percusion = Pg. 
percussio = It. percussione, © Le. percussio(i-), 
a beating or striking, < pereutere, beat or strike 
through: see percuss.] 1. The act of percuss- 
ing, or the striking of one body against another 
with some violence; forcible collision. 

The times when the stroke or percussion of an envious 
eye doth invat hurt are when the party envied is beheld 
in glory or triumph. Bacon, Envy. 
2. The state of being percussed; the shock pro- 
duced by the collision of bodies.—3. The im- 
pression or effect of sound on the ear. 

With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou madest thine enemies shake. 
Shak., Cor., i. 4. 59. 

4. In med.: (a) In diagnosis, the method of 
striking or tapping the surface of the body for 
the purpose of determining the condition of the 
organs in the region struck. It is employed 
chiefly in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs, 
heart, and abdominal organs. (b) In therapeu- 
ties, tapping or striking in various ways with 
the hand or with an instrument as a therapeutie 
measure and a part of general massage.— 5. In 
music, the production of a tone by a stroke ora 
blow, as upon any keyboard-instrument. Specifi- 
cally —(a) In 
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[< pereuss + -ed2.] 


percussion-bullet (per-kush’on-bul“et), 2. 
bullet charged with a substance that is ex- - 


percussion-fuse (pér-kush’- 


percussion-grinder 


percussion- 


percussion-match (pér-kush’on-mach), 2. 


percussion-table (pér-kush’on-ta’bl), 2. 


percussive (per-kus‘iv), a. and_2. 


percussively (pér-kus‘iv-li), adv. 


percussor (pér-kus’or), 7. 


percutaneous (pér-ki-ta’né-us), a. 
musical compvsition, the occurrence of a through, 


4389 


dissonant tone; the actnal sounding of a discord: distin- 
guished from preparation on the one hand and resolution 
on the other. (/) In the reed-organ, a contrivance for 
striking a reed at the instant it is to be sounded, 50 a8 to 
set itin vibration promptly and forcibly. The stop-knob 
by which this contrivance is controlled is often called the 
percussion-stop, 

6. In palnistry, the outer side of the hand; the 
side of the hand opposite the thumb.— Center of 
percussion. Sce center!.— Instruments of percussion, 


~ musical instruments in which the tone is produced by a 


blow or stroke from a hammer or similar implement, such 
as druins and the pianoforte.— Percussion-figure, in 
mineral, atigure produced in a thin plate of some crystals 
by a blow with a rather sharp point: thus, on a shect of 
mica the percussion-figure has the form of a symmetrical 
six-rayed star, two of whose rays are parallel to the pris- 
Matic cdges. Compare preaxure-figure. 


percussional (pér-kush’on-al), a. [¢ percussion 
+ 


-al.) Pertaining to percussion; percussive. 
A 


plosible by percussion. 


percussion-cap (pér-kush’on-kap), x. Asmall 


copper cap or cup containing fulminating pow- 
der, used in a percussion-lock to explode gun- 
powder. 


percussioner (pér-kush’on-ér), n. In gun-mak- 


ing, the workman who fits the nipple and 
other connected parts. W. 


WW. Greener, The Gun, p. 291. 


on-fuz),n. A detonating fuse 
so constructed that, when 
impact suddenly ehecks the 
motion of the projectile, the 
firing-mechanism of the fuse 
is set free to act upon the 


detonating substance. In the 
cut, ais the shell. The plunger Ais 
held by a detent 0, which engages a 
notch at the rear end with a force 
graduated to permit itsrelease by the 
shock of impact, when the plunger 
is driven forward to strike and ex- 
plode a percussion-cap on the nip- 
ple gy The spring ¢ holds the plun- 
ger in engagement with the detent 
till the instant of impact. 


(pér- 
kush’on-grin’der), 2. A ma- 
ehine for erushing quartz or 
other hard material by a process of combined 
rubbing and pounding. 4. HM. Anight. 
(péer-kush’on-gun), x. A gun 
discharged by means of a percussion-lock. 


Percussion-fuse. 


percussion-hammer (p¢r-kush’on-ham/‘ér), 2. 


A small hammer used in percussion for diag- 
nostic purposes. 


percussion-lock (pér-kush’on-lok), ». A kind 


of lock for a gun, in which a hammer strikes 
upon & percussion-cap placed over the nipple, 
and ignites the charge—or the eap may be at- 
tached to the cartridge, and exploded by a 
striker without the aid of a nipple. 

A 


match which is ignited by percussion. 


percussion-powder (pér-kush’on-pou’dér), 2. 


Detonating or fulminating powder. 


percussion-primer (pér-kush’on-pri’mér),n. A 


primer which is ignited by pereussion. Sce 
primer. 


percussion-stop (pér-kush’on-stop),n. See per- 


cussion, 5 (b). 
In 
metal., a fraine or table of boards on which ore 
is concentrated, the separation of the heavier 
from the lighter particles being aided by a jar- 
ring of the table by means of suitably arranged 
machinery. See joggling-table and toze. 
(= It. per- 
cussito; as percuss + -ire.) J, a. Of or per- 
taining to pereussion or a hght sharp stroke; 
striking; striking against something. 

The first musical instruments were, without doubt. per- 
cussire sticks, calabashes, tom-toms, and were used simply 


to mark the time of the dance. 
H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 26. 


The percuasire tones of the oriole invite or compel atten- 
tion. The Century, XX XVIII. 234. 
II. x. Specifically, in music, an instrument of 
percussion. 
In a perecus- 
sive manner; by or by means of striking or 
pereussion. 
[= F. percusseur = 
Sp. pereusor = Pg. percussor = It. percussore, ¢ 
L. percussor, € percutere, pp. percussus, beat or 
strike through: see percuss.| One who or that 
which strikes; an agent or instrument of per- 
eussion; one who percusses. 
(< L. per, 


+ cutis, the skin: see culancous.] 


perdition 


Passed, done, or enected through or by means 
of the skin: as, percutancous ligation. 
Percutancous stimulation by the same method on the 


motor points of various digital muscles in the human arm. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol., I. 184. 


percutaneously (pér-ki-ta’né-us-li), adv. Ina 


per 


perdet, interj. 


percuteur (I*. pron. per-kii-tér’), n. 


percutient (pér-ku’shient), a. and n. 


percutaneous manner; through or by means 
of the skin. 
(F., < per- 


cuter, < L. perculere, strike through: see _per- 
cuss.] An instrument for slow or rapid hght 
percussion for therapeutic purposes, as in neu- 
ralgia and other neuroses. 

[< L. 


percutien(t-)s, ppr. of percutere, beat or strike 
through: see percuss.] I, a. Percussive; strik- 
ing; of or pertaining to percussion. 

iL. n. That which strikes or has power to 
strike. 

Where the air fs the percutient, pent or not pent, against 
a hard body, it never giveth an exteriour sound ; as if you 
blow strongly with a bellowes against a wall 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 190. 

lite (pér’si-lit),n. [Named after J. Percy, 
an English chemist and metallurgist.] A rare 
mineral occurring in sky-blue cubes: it is an 
oxychlorid of copper. 


Same as pardy. Chaucer. 


perdendo, perdendosi (per-den’do, -d6-sé), a. 


Perdicidsg (pér-dis’i-dé), n. pl. 


\I-fa Perdicing (pér-di-si’ns), ». pl. 


Y 


(It., ig of perdere, lose (see perdition) ; st, it- 
self, < L. se, itself.] | In music, dying away; di- 
minishing in loudness: practically the same as 


morendo. 

(NL., <« Perdiz 
(Perdic-) + -ide.] The partridges and quails 
as a family of gallinaceous birds: now usually 
regarded as a subfamily Perdicine. 
([NL., < Perdix 
(Perdic-) + -ine.] Asubfamily of gallinaceous 
birds, typified by the genus Perdiz, of small 
size (as compared with 7etraoning or grouse), 
with naked nostrils and sealy shanks; the par- 


tridges and quails. The term is used with varying lati- 
tude: (a) for all the birds of the character just stated ; (0) 
for the Old World forms as distinguished from the Amer- 
ican Ortugine: or Odontophorine ; (c) for partridges of the 
genus Perdiz and its immediate congeners alone. See 
cuts under partridge and quail, 


perdicine (pér’di-sin), a. [« L. perdix (perdic-), 


perdiclet, ”. 


perdi Of, n. 


a partridge, + -inc].] Related to or resembling 
a partridge or a quail; of or pertaining to the 
Perdicing, in oy sense. 

[ME. perdycle; origin not ascer- 
tained.) A kind of precious stone; eaglestone. 
Prompt. Parv., p. 394. 

[Sp., = F. perdu, lost: see perdu.) 
A desperate man. Daries. 
The Duke of Monmouth, with his party of Perdidos, had 


a game to play which would not shew in quiet times. 
Royer North, Examen, p. 475. 


perdiet, interj. See pardy. 


perdifoil (pér’di-foil), x. 


({Irreg. ¢ L. perdere, 
lose, + folium, a leaf: see fvill.] A deciduous 
plant; a plant that periodically loses or drops 
its leaves: opposed to evergreen. [Rare.] 

The passion-flower of America and the jasmine of Mala- 


bar, which are evergreens in their native climates, become 
perdiyyoilg when transplanted into Britain. J. Barton. 


perditelyt, adv. [< *perdite (< Li. perditus, lost: 


perdition (pér-dish’on), 2. 


see perdition) + -ly2.) In an abandoned man- 


ner; disgracefully. 


I 

A thousand times had rather wish to die, 
Than perditly to affect one base and vile. 
Heywood, Dialogues, if. 
[< ME. perdicioun, 
« OF. perdition, perdicion, ¥. perdition = Sp. per- 
dicion = Pg. perdi¢do = It. perdizione, « LL. per- 
ditio(n-), ruin, destruction, ¢ L. perdere, pp. per- 
ditus, make away with, destroy, waste, ruin, 
lose, < per, through, + dare, give: see date1.} 
1. Entire ruin; utter destruction. 

Certain tidings ... importing the mere perdition of 
the Turkish ficet. Shak., Othello, if. 2. 3. 


Perdition 
Take me for ever, ff in my fell anger 
I do not out-do all example! 
letcher, Bonduca, iif. 5. 


Free revellings, carnivals, and balls, which are the per- 
dition of precious hours. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 183. 


2. The condition of the lost; the future state 
of the wicked; hell. 
Would you send 


A soul straight to perdition, dying frank 
An atheist? Braeninyg, Ring and Book, IT. 30L 


3+. Loss or diminution. 


Sir, his definement suffers no perdtfion in you. 
Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 117. 


perditionable 


perditionable ange ‘on-a-bl), a. 
tion + -able.] Fitted for or worthy of perdi- 
tion. R. Pollok. (Imp. Dict.) 

Perdix (pér’diks), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), < 
L. perdiz, < Gr. wépdié, a partridge: see a 
tridge.| 1. Partridges proper, the typical ge- 
nus of Perdicine, formerly more than couter- 
minous with the Perdicing, now restricted to a 
few species like the common European par- 
idee, P. cinerea. See cut under partridge.— 
2. A genus of gastropods, now referred to Do- 
lium. Montfort, 1810. 

perdreaut, 7. (OF. perdreau, also perdriel, per- 
drial, a military engine for throwing stones, 
later also a mortar, prop. a partridge, contr. of 
perdriseau, dim. of perdrix, partridge: see par- 


[< perdi- 


tridge. } A bombshell of small size, such as 
was commonly used as a hand-grenade. Ar- 
cheol. Inst. Jour., XXIII. 222. 
perdue, perdu (pér-dii’), a. and n. [< F. perdu 


(= Sp. perdido = It. perduto, < LL. *perdutus, 
L. perdttus), pp. of perdre, lose, < L. perdere, 
destroy, lose: see perdition.] I, a. 1. Lost to 
sight; hidden; in concealment; in ambush. 

Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and thumb 
upon the latch. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ix. 16. 

Perdue he couched, counted out hour by hour 
Till He should spy in the east a signal s — 
Night had been, morrow was, triumph would be. 
‘Browning, Ring and Book, I. 136. 
2. Being on a forlorn hope; sent on a desperate 
enterprise. 

I send out this letter, as a sentinel perdue ; if it find 
you, it comes to tell you that I was po with a 
fever. Donne, Letters, clii. 

II. ». 1. A soldier serving on a forlorn hope 
(in French enfant perdu); a person in des- 
perate case. 

I am set here, like a perdu, 
To watch a fellow that has wrong’d my mistress — 


A scurvy fellow that must is way. 
Beau. and Fl., Little French Lawyer, ii. 8 


Another night would tire a perdu, 
More than a wet furrow, and a great frost. 
Sir W. Davenant, Love and Hononr, v. 1. 


Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds? 


» .. to watch— poor u! 
With this thin helm? Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 35. 


. One who is morally lost or abandoned. 


Drunkards, spew'd out of taverns into th’ sinks 
Of tap-houses and stews, revolts from manhood, 
Debauch’d perdus. Chapman, Widow's Tears, ii. 1. 
8. In cookery, something concealed or ambus- 
caded: same as surprise. 
Let the corporall 
Come sweating in a breast of mutton, stuff'd 
With pudding, or strut in some aged carpe; 
Either doth serve, I think. As for perdues, 
Some choice sous'd fish brought couchant in a dish 
Among some fennell, or some other grasse, 
Shews how ee ’ th’ field. 
. Cartwright, The Ordinary. (Nares.) 
perduellt,». [< L. perduellis, a public enemy, < 
per, through, + duellum, bellum, war: see duel. } 
A public enemy. Minsheu. 
perduellion (pér-di-el’ion), ». [< L. perduel- 
lio(n-), treason, overt hostility against one’s 
country, < perduellis, a public enemy: see per- 
duell.] In the civil law, treason. 
perduellismt (pér-dii’el-izm), ». [< perduell + 
gear Same as fale aah ee 
perduloust (pér’di-lus), a. ([Irreg. < F. perdu 
lost, or < L. perdere, destroy, lose, + -uil-ous. | 
Lost; thrown away. 
Some wandering perdulous wishes of known im ibil- 
ities, Abp. Bramhall, Against Hobbes. 
durability (pér’di-ra-bil’i-ti), ». [< ME. 
y perdurabilyte, perdurablete, < OF. perdurablete 
= It. perdurabilita, < ML. *perdurabilita(t-)s, < 
“perdurabilis, perdurable: see perdurable.] The 
quality of being perdurable; prolonged dura- 
bleness; everlastingness. 


His deth is conuerted in to are of lyf. 
Holy Rood (od. Morzis p. 161. 


But yow men semeth to geten yow a perdurablete whan 
ye thinken that in tyme to esa fi Si oure fame shal 
ten. Chaucer, al) 


hius, ii. prose 7. 
Mr. Fiske believes in the soul and in its urability. 
ian Rev., April, 1886, p. 401. 


perdurable (pér’di-ra-bl), a. 
ble, < OF. perdurable, pardurable, F. perdurable 
= Pr. Sp. perdurable = Pg. po cuave = It. per- 
durabile, rd ML. *perdurabi is, lasting, <¢ L. per- 
durare, last, hold out: see perdure.) Lasting; 

continuing jong; everlasting; imperishable. 
Whan Iudas herde hym he cursed the deuyll and said 


to him Ihesu cryst dampne the in fyre perd 
me Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. 158 


(< ME. perdura- 
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Certes, the sighte of God is the aii ar a 
ucer, Parson's Tale. 


Cables of perdurable toughness. Shak., Othello, i. 8. 348. 
We shall be able to discover that the body is scarce an 
essential part of man, and that the material and perishin 


substance can never comprehend what is immaterial an 
perdurable. Evelyn, True Religion, I. 248 


True being is one, unchangeable and perdurable. 
Adamson, Fichte, p. 208. 
perdurablelyt, adv. A Middle English form of 
perdurably. 
Thilke same symple forme of man that is urablely in 
the dyvyne thoght. Chaucer, Boéthius, v. prose 4. 
perdurabletyt,. An old form of perdurability. 
perdurably (pér’di-ra-bli), adv. [< ME. per- 
durablely, perdurabilly ; < perdurable + -ly2.] In 
a perdurable manner; lastingly; everlastingly. 
Where zeenem the Fader and the Sone, lo! 
And the Holy Gost in heuyns full hy, 


And Shall for euer perdurabilly. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 6496. 
Why would he, for the momentary trick, 
Be perdurably fined? Shak., M. for M.,, ili. 1. 115. 
Two things, perhaps, retain their freshness more per- 
durably than the rest — the return of Spring, and the more 
poignant utterances of the poets. Lowell, Wordsworth. 
perdurance (pér-di’rans),. (=It. perduranza, 
L. perduran(t-)s, ppr. of perdurare, endure, 
continue: see perdure.] Same as perduration. 
Thyne eternall contynuance shall bee muche more ex- 
cellente and much farre aboue the perduraunce of heauens, 
or of the earth. 
Bp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms, cxxxiv. 2. 
perduration (pér-di-ra’shon), ». [= Pg. per- 
duracdo, < L. as if *perduratio(n-), < perdurare, 
pp. perduratus, endure, continue: see perdure. | 
ong continuance. 
perdure (pér-dir’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. perdured, 
ppr. ideas b (= OF. perdurer, Pehle = It. 
perdurare, <L. perdurare, last, hold out, endure, 
continue, LL. also make hard, < per, through, + 
durare, last, also make hard: see dure. Cf. en- 
dure.) To last for all time or for a very lon 
time; endure or continue long, or forever. 


But themind perdures while its energizing may construct 
a thousand lines. Hickok, Mental Philos. (1854), p. 76. 


rdayt, interj. See pardy. 
chs A PR ial English form of pearl. 
peret,v.¢. A Middle English form of peer1. 
pere?}, x. A Middle English form of peer2. 
peregalt (per’é-gal), a. and n. Same as pare- 
gal. 

peregratet, v. ¢. 
peregrint, a. and n. 


peregrine. 

peregrinate (per’6-gri-nat), v. 4.; pret. and pp. 
peregrinated, ppr. peregrinating. [«< L. peregri- 
natus, pp. of peregrinart, travel (> It. peregri- 
nare, pellegrinare = Sp. Pg. peregrinar =F. pé- 
régriner), < peregrinus, foreign: see peregrine. ] 
1. To travel from place to place, or from one 
country to another.— 2+. To sojourn or live in 
a foreign country. iley. 

peregrinate (per’é-gri-nat), a. [< L. peregri- 
natus, pp. of peregrinari: see peregrinate, v.]} 


Ries be ; traveled; of foreign birth or manners. 


See peragrate. 
Middle English form of 


[Obsolete or archaic. ] 
He is too picked, too spruce, too affec too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate. Shae EL L, v. 1. 15. 


I perceive too that there is something outland pere- 
grinate, and lawless about me. ae 
Bulwer, Caxtons, xvifl. 2. (Davies.) 


peregrination per 6-gri-na’shon),”. [= OF. 
peregrination, I’. pérégrination = Sp. peregrina- 
cion = Pr. peregrinacio, pelegrinacio = Pg. pere- 
grinacdo = It. peregrinazione, pellegrinazione, 
< L. peregrinatio(n-), < peregrinari, pp. peregri- 
natus, travel: see peregrinate, v.] <A traveling 
from one country or place to another; a roam- 
ing or wandering about in general ; travel; pil- 
grimage. 
Through all the journey and nation of human 
life, there is matter and occasion offered of contemplation. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 
A nation is this life; and what passenger is so be- 
sotted with the pleasures of the way that he forgets the 
place whither he is to go? 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 868. 
The story of my da: d nation. 
° ee R. Peeke ( i nt Garner, I. 623). 


=F pére- 


tus, travel: see peregrinate, v.] 


He makes himself a great peregrinator to sat his cu- 
riosity or improve his mot eee sy 
asaubon, Credulity, p. 66. 


peregrine (per’é-grin), a. and n. 


r oid (per’é-gri-noid), a. 
peregrin (per’6-gri ), 


pereion 


4, 
pereiopod i (pe 


perelle 
[< ME. pere- 
grin, peregryn, foreign, < OF. peregrin (also 
*nelegrin, pelerin, > ult. E. pilgrim, q. v.), F. 
pérégrine = Sp. Pg. eregrino = It. peregrino, 
pellegrino, foreign (ML. peregrina falco, OF. 
Saulcon peregrine, a peregrine falcon), < L. pere- 
grinus, foreign, as a noun a foreigner, stranger, 
< pereger, ene abroad or in foreign parts, lit. 
assing through a land, < per, through, + ager, 
eld, land: see per and acre.] I, a. 1. Foreign; 
not native. 

Your Lordship is such a frend of nouelties as always 
you aske me histories so straunge and peregrine that my 
wittes may not in any wise but needes go on pilgrimage. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 165. 

The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 

martyrs. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 12. 


2. Migratory, as a bird; coming from foreign 
parts; roving or wandering: specifically noting 
a kind of falcon, Falco peregrinus. 


A faucon peregryn than semed she 
Of fremde lond. Chaucer, Squire's Tale, L 420, 


8. In astrol., not exerting a strong influence; 
void of essential dignities. 


A planet is not reckoned peregrine that is in mutual re- 
ception with any other. 
W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 344. 


II, ~. 1. A foreign sojourner or resident in 
any state; a resident or subject not in posses- 
sion of civil rights. 


Until Caracalla’s poner grant of the franchise, the 
greater lad er Bla of her [Rome’s} provincial subjects were 
also spoken of as peregrins. Encye. Brit., 687, note. 


2. The peregrine falcon, Falco peregrinus. The 
original implication of the term in falconry is not retained 
in ornithology, and the name is extended to the group of 
falcons resembling the European peregrine, representa- 
tives of which are found in most parts of the world. Th 
are true falcons of large size and armpit The Ameri- 
can peregrine, commonly called the duck-hawk (Falco ana- 
tum), is Lh oiteren ey ee the prapess, yoy 
are several other g races of peregrines. 

con, and cut under duck hawk. 


Brave birds they were, whose quick-self-leasning kin 
Still won the girlonds from the Serer 
W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 28. (Haléswell.) 
Thou shalt see 
My grayhounds fleeting like a beam of light, 
And hear my peregrine and her belis in heaven. 
Tennyson, Harold, £ 2. 


peregrinity (per-6-grin’i-ti), ». [< F. péré- 
grinité any peregrinidad = Pg. jpristacds 
= It. peregrinita, pellegrinita, <« L. peregrini- 


ta(t-)s, condition of a foreigner, < peregrinus, 
foreign: see pone. 1. Strangeness; for- 
eignness. ([Rare.] 


“These people, sir, that Gerrard talks of, may have some- 
what of hol hac theese in their dialect, which relation has 


augmen to a different language.” I asked him (John- 
aia inity wasan English word. He laughed, and 
said, ‘‘No.” I told him this was the second time I had 


heard him coin a word. Boswell, Johnson (1885), IV. 136. 
2. Wandering; travel; journey; sojourn. 


A new removal, what we call ‘‘his third ity,” 
had to be decided on. Cariyle, 8 ng, ii. 6. 
[< peregrine + 


Resembling a peregrine: specificall 
noting an African taloon, Falco eae A 
pe Hon), n.5 pi. pereia (-8). [NL., 
irreg. < Gr. weptiwy, ppr. of mepuévat, go about, 
< mepi, around, about, + tévaz, go.| In Crus- 
tacea, the thorax: dis- 
tinguished from cepha- \ 
lon (head) and pleon 
comers C. Spence 
ae Encye. Brit., VI. 


Ti’ i) = 
pod), nN. . perei- 
on + Gr. robe (wo0d-) = 
E. foot.] An appen- 
dage of the pereion; 
one of the true thora- 
cic limbs or legs of a 
crustacean. They are 
the typical ambulatory or Ag” 
walking members (though oe 

they may be modified for Percion and Pleon of Afunidop- 
swimming or for prehen- sts curvirostris. 
sion), intervening between — 4, pereion, bearing five pairs of 
the maxillipeds or foot-jaws Per leon; ¢, ed 
and the pire or abdom- 
inal lim , which latter are usuall 


pereiopods ; 4, p' 
pleopods, forming the tail-fin. 


natatory. 
za ms reiopodite (per-i-o 5-dit), n. ([< pereio 
nador = It. peregrinatore, PETS? ey p peretopod 


Same as pereiopod. 


perelle!t, ». An obsolete form of pearl. 
perelle? (pe-rel’), n. 


[< NL.  eeidacg the spe- 
cific name of the lichen.] In dot., a substance 
obtained from a lichen, Lecanora parella, much 
used in the preparation of a red or crimson dye. 
The name is also loosely and incorrectly given 


perelle 


to such lichens as are used to produce cudbear, 
litmus, archil, ete. 
peremptt (pér-empt’), v. t= [< L. peremptus, 
peremtus, pp. of perimere (OL. peremere), take 
entirely away, annihilate, extinguish, destroy, 
< per, away, + emere, take, buy: see emption. 
Cf. exempt.] In law, to kill; crush or destroy ; 
quash. 
Nor is it any objection that the cause of appeal is per- 
by the desertion of an appeal, because the office 
of the judge continues after such instance is perempted. 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 
peremptiont (pér-emp’shon), n. [< OF. peremp- 
tion, F. péremption, « LL. peremptio(n-), a de- 
stroying, < L. perimere, pp. peremptus, destroy : 
see perempt.) Akilling; a quashing; nonsuit. 
This peremption of instance was introduced in favour 
of the publick, lest suita should be rendered perpetual. 
“Aylife, Parergon. 
peremptorily (per’emp-t6-ri-li), adv. Ina per- 
emptory manner; absolutely; positively; de- 
cisively ; so as to preclude further question or 
debate. 
peremptoriness (per’emp-t6-ri-nes), n. Per- 
emptory, authoritative, or dogmatic character ; 
positiveness; absoluteness; dogmatism: as, the 
peremptoriness of a command or of a creed. 
peremptory (per’emp-to-ri), a. and n. [<« F. 
péremptoire = Sp. perentorio = Pg. peremptorio 
= It. perentorio, < LL. peremptorius, peremtorius, 
destructive, decisive, ¢ peremptor, a destroyer, 
< L. perimere, pp. Babys be destroy: see per- 
cape) I. a. 1. That precludes or does not 
admit of debate, question, or expostulation; 
hence, express; authoritative; positive; abso- 
lute: as, a peremptory command or call. 
My customs are as perem 


ptory 
As wrathfal planets, death, or aati 
Marlowe, Tamburiaine, L, v. 2 


We will suddenly 
Pass our accept and peremptory answer. 
Shak., Hen. V., v. 2 82. 


The peremptory tone in which he sent forth his sublime 
commands! Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 
2. In law, final; determinate; absolute and 
unconditional: as, a peremptory action or ex- 
ception. 
A peremplory adjustment of the number of saloons to 
the population would be extremely difficult. 
Harper's Weekly, XX XIII. 42 
3. Fully resolved; resolute; determined; posi- 
tive in opinion or judgment; dogmatic: said of 
persons. 
To-morrow be in readiness to go. 


Excuse it not, for I am as ar 
Shak., T. G. of V., 1. 8 71. 


I was peremptory that unlesse we had £10,000 immedi- 
ately the prisoners would starve. 


perennation (per-e-na’shon), 2. 


perennial (pe-ren’i-al), a. and n. 


perennially (pe-ren‘i-al-i), adv. 
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nial.) I.¢ trans. To continue to prolong indefi- 
nitely; renew. Money Masters ali Things (1698), 


II. intrans. In bot., to live perennially. 

Properly to understand perennation the perennating 
portions must be examined at all periods of the resting 
season as Well as when they are starting anew into vegeta- 
tive activity. Nature, XX XIX, 188. 
(< perennate 
+ -ion.] Perennial or indefinite existence; spe- 
aah in bot., the perennial continuance of 
ife. 

In the case of perennials, the mode of perennation is an 
interesting feature for observation. Nature, XX XIX, 188, 
(= OF. per- 
ennel = Sp. Pg. perennal, ¢ L. perennis (> It. 
Sp. Pg. perenne = F. pérenne), lasting the year 
through, lasting long, continual, everlasting, < 

er, through annus, year: see annual. Cf. 

iennial, ete.] I, a. 1. Lasting or continuing 
without cessation through the year, or through 
many years: as, a perennial spring or fountain. 
— 2. Continuing without stop or intermission; 
perpetual; unceasing; never-failing; everlast- 
Ing. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 

work, Carlyle, Past and Present, iii. 11. 
Thy glad perennial oon would fade, 

. Arnold, ‘The Scholar Gipsy. 
3. In zool., growing continually: noting teeth 
which have the pulp-cavity open, and grow 
indefinitely from persistent pulps: as, the per- 
ennial incisors of a rodent. 4. In bot., con- 
tinuing more than two years: as, a perennial 
stem or root.—5. In entom., forming colonies 
which are continued from year to year, as the 
ants, bees, and termites; also, living more than 
one year, as an insect.=S8yn, 2. Untaing,, endur- 

y 


ing, per constant, abiding, lasting, undying, im- 
perishable, deathtess, inmortal. 


II, ». In dot., a plant which lives and blos- 


somsor fructifies year after year. Such plants may 
or may not have perennial roots. In trees and shrubs and 
herbs with growth from year to year from a strong tap- 
root the root is naturally perennial; but in most y gates 
nials with only fibrous roots the roots are produced anew 
from time to time or from year to year. e division of 
plants into annuals, biennials, and perennials, according 
to the duration of their roots, is liable to vary under the 
influence of ditferent circumstances. Anannual plantin 
a northern climate may become a biennial or even a per- 
ennial in a warm climate, while, on the other hand, the 
perennials of warm climates often become annuals when 
transplanted to northern climates. 

So as to be 


perennial; continually; without ceasing. 


perennial-stemmed (pe-ren’i-al-stemd), a. In 


bot., having stems which are perennial, or which 
live and fructify from year to year. 


Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 25, 1665. perennibranch (pe-ren‘i-brangk), a. and n. 


Say what you like—only don’t be too peremptory and L. 


dogmatic; we know that wiser men than you have been 
notoriously deceived in their predictions. 
O. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 13. 


4. Positively settled upon; that positively must 
be done, ete. 


The duke now goes to sea upon the 7th of June, as I 
am credibly informed; though others say the pe a old 
day is June the 3lst. Court and Times of Chartes J., 1. 230. 


challenge. See challenge, 9.— Perem 
day, in law, a precise time when a business by rule 
of court ought to be brought on.— Peremptory defenses, 
in Scots law, _fosltive allegations which amount to a de- 
nial of the right of the opposite party to take action. — 
Peremptory inference, an inference leading to a cate- 
gorical, not a disjunctlyve, conclusion.— Peremptory 
mandamus. See eee ere ery, pleas, 
pleas which are founded on some matter tending to im- 
peach the right of action Denes eer emnptory writ, a 
ies of original writ which directs the sheri 
e defendant to a eye in court without any option given 
him, provided the plaintiff gives the sheriff security effec- 
tually to prosecute his claim. = Syn. 1 and 3. Authorita- 
tive, Dogmatic, etc. See magisterial.— 3, Express, abso- 
lute, imperative, categorical. 
.t ». A peremptory order. 
For others they have stood as peremptorics, but to him 


they cannot serve as dilatories. 
Report on Naturalization (1606), Works, X. 327. 


peremptoryt (per’emp-t6-ri), adv. [< peremp- 
tory, a.) Unquestionably; positively. 

I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
which, I assure you, both for fashion and workmanship, 
was most pee beautiful. 

. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, I. 4. 
perendure (pér-en-dir’), v.i.; pret. and pp. per- 
endured, ppr. perenduring. [¢ L. per, through, 


+ endure. Cf. peed To last or endure for 
er or for a long time. Encyc. Brit. (Imp. 
ct.) 


perennate (pér-en’it), v.; pret. and pp. peren- 
nated, ppr. perennating. ([< L. perennatus, pp. 
of perennare, keep or last long, <¢ perennis, last- 
ing the year through, lasting long: see peren- 


Pere 


to cause Pe 


< 
erennis, perennial, + branchia, gills. ] 5 
a. Having perennial branchig; retaining gills 
ermanently; of or pertaining to the Perenni- 
ranchiata. 
II, ». A member of the Perennibranchiata. 
Also perennibranchiate. 
branchia (pe-ren-i-brang’ki-é), . pl. 
([NL., < L. perennis, perennial, + branchiz, 
gills. ] Same as Perennibranchiata. 


Perennibranchiata (pe-ren-i-brang-ki-a’t&), n. 


pl. (NL., neut. pl. of perenntbranchiatus: see 
perennibranchiate.] A division of urodele am- 
phibians, comprising those whose gills are per- 


manently retained. It embraces the sirenids, proteids, 
and amphiumids, and is opposed to Caducibranchiata, 
which includes almost all the other urodeles, such as the 
salamanders, newta, etc. Also called Manentibranchia. 


rennibranchiate (pe-ren-i-brang’ki-at), a. 
and n. [< NL. perennibranchiatus, < L. perennis, 
perennial, + branchiz, gills.] Same as peren- 
nibranch. 


perennityt (po-ren iti), n. (<F. pérennité, OF. 


erennite = Sp. perennidad = Pg. perennidade = 

t. perennita, « L. perennita(t-)s, perennial du- 
ration,< perennis, perennial: see perennial.) An 
enduring or continuing through the whole year 
without ceasing. 

That springs have their origine from the sea and not 
from rains and vapours among many other strong reasons 
I conclude from the perennity of divers springs, which 
always afford the same quantity of water. 

ham, Physico-Theology, iii. 5. 


pererration (per-e-ra’shon), n. [< L. pererrare, 


pp. pererratus, wander through, < per, through, 
+ errare, wander: see err.) A wandering or 
rambling through various places. 


After a long pererration to and fro, to return as wise as 
they went. Howell, Forreine Travell, p. 67. 


Pereskia (pé-res’ki-i), n. [NL. (Plumier, 1703), 


after N. C. F. de Peirese (1580-1637) of Aix in 
Provence, author of numerous scientific and 


perfect 
historical works.] A genus of cacti of the tribe 
Opuntiex, characterized by the numerous large 
spreading petals in many rows, and the stigma 


with very many clustered or spiral rays. There 
are 13 species, all natives of the West Indies. They are 
shrubs or trees, with round branches, large solitary or pan- 
icled flowers, and scaly or spiny pear-sha or egg-shaped 
berries. The distinct fleshy and veiny leaves bear spines 
in their axils, and are in some species thick and cylindri- 
cal, in others broad and membranaceous, unlike those of 
other cacti. P. Bleo is the bleo of the United States of 
Colombia, with handsome rose-colored flowers, and leaves 
which are eaten asasalad. See Barbados povcherry: under 


gooseberry. ; ; 
pereyet, n. A Middle English form of perry. 


perf. 
perfect (pér’fekt), a. and 2. 


An abbreviation of perfect. 
Early mod. E. 
also perfit; now conformed to the a4, L. ( per- 
jit, parfit remain in dial. use); < . perfet, 
erfit, parfit, parfyte, parfight, parfyth, ete., < 
F. parfit, parfeit, parfite, parfaict, perfect, F. 
arjait= Pr. rfeit, perfieit, perfieg, perfaig = 
p. perfecto = Pg. perfeito = It. perfetto = D. G. 
Dan. Sw. perfekt, < L. perfectus, finished, com- 
Sad, perfect, PP. of persicere, finish, complete, 
per, through, + facere, do: see per- and fact. ] 
I, a. 1. Brought to a consummation; fully fin- 
ished; carried through to completion in every 
detail; finished in every part; completed. 
Take noble courage, and make perfect what 
Is happily begun. Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 8. 
Nature finishes everything, and that makes a large part 
of her charm. Every little ower is perfect and complete, 
from root to seed. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 349. 
2. Full; whole; entire; complete; existing in 
the widest extent or highest degree. 
She allwais loued me with hert par/fight, 


And the dede thereof shewid she to ryght. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1 3904. 


It cannot be without some great worke of God, thus in 
the old and decrepit Age of the World, to let {t haue more 
perfect knowledge of it selfe. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 


There is nosuch thing as perfect transparency or perfect 
opacity. Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 13. 
3. In bot., having both stamens and pistils; 
hermaphrodite: said of a flower, also of a whole 
plant, as opposed to monecious, diectous, etc. 
—4, Without blemish or defect; lacking in no- 
thing; of the best, highest, or most complete 
type; exact or pay Nacebn ingle in every particu- 
lar: as, a perfect likeness; one perfect but many 
imperfect specimens; a perfect face; specifi- 
cally, complete in moral excellence; entirely 
good. 

The secunde Day next aftre Men funden a Brid quyk 
and per/fyt. Mandeville, Travels, p. 48. 


Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun. 
Shak., 3 Hen. VL, fi. 1. 26. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. Mat. v. 48. 


The perfect historian is he in whose work the character 
and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. 
Macaulay, History. 


5+. Sound; of sound mind; sane. A 
What faces and what postures he puts on! 
I do not think he is perfect. 
Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 2. 
6. Completely skilled; thoroughly trained or 
efficient: as, perfect in discipline. Compare let- 
ter-perfect. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 155. 
7. Completely effective; satisfactory in every 
respect. 
Distress is a perfect antidote to love. 
Goldsmith, Good-natared Man, iL. 
8+. Quite certain; assured. 


Thou art perfect, then, our ship hath touch'd upon 


The deserts of Bohemia? Shak., W. T,, ifi. 3. 1. 


9. Entire; out and out; utter; very great: as, 
a perfect horror of serpents; a perfect shower 
of aa met them; a perfect stranger. [Col- 
loq. 
The queen tore her bi ets for ect anger. 
ere Scott, Heart of Mid Levhian, xxiv. 


St. Martin, however, was one of the most active in de- 
stroying the pagan temples, and used in that employment 
to range over his diocese at the head of a perfect army of 
monks. Lecky, Rationalism, II. 33. 


Of this habit [bucking] I have a perfect dread, and, if I 
can help it, never get on a confirmed bucker. 
T. Roosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 5. 
10. In music: (a) Of an interval, melodic or 
harmonic, belonging to the first and simplest 
oup of consonances, that in which inversion 
aces not change the character of the interval: 
as, a perfect unison, octave, fifth, or fourth: 
opposed to imperfect, diminished, augmented. 
ese intervals are now often also called major. 


perfect 


(0) Of a chord, cadence, or period, complete; 
ully satisfactory. Thus, a perfect chord or triad is a 
triad, major or minor, in its original position; a perfect 
cadence is a simple authentic or plagal cadence; and a 
perfect period is one that is fully balanced or filled out. 
(c) In medieval music, of rhythm, time, or mea- 
sure, triple. See measure, 12.— Most perfect ens. 
See ens.— Perfect being, the being whose essence in- 
volves existence; God.— Perfect cadence, concord, 
consonance. ce the nouns. — Perfect definition, a defi- 
nition which perfectly explains the essence of a thing by 
its essential attributes. — Perfect demonstration, a dem- 
onstration that not only shows that a fact is so, but also 
why it must be so.— Perfect elasticity, egsemble, fif 
flower, fluid, fourth, etc. See the nouns.— Perfec 
insect, the imago or completely developed form of an 
insect, whether winged or wingless.— Perfect metals. 
Same as noble metals (which see, under metal).— Perfect 
metamorphosis, in entom., a metamorphosis in which 
there is a well-marked pupa stage between the larva and 
the imago. Also called complete metamorphosis. See cut 
under Orgyia.— Perfect note. See note.— Perfect num- 
ber, a number that is equal to the sum of all its divisors 
or aliquot parts, as 28(= 1+ 2+.4+4 7 + 14).— Perfect 
octave. Sec octave, 2.— Perfect proposition, a categor- 
ical proposition.— Perfect speech, a speech that makes 
complete sense. 

Speech is either perfect or imperfect. Perfect is that 
that absolves the sentence. 

Burgersdicius, tr. by a Gentleman, {. 24. 
Perfect syllogism, a syllogism from which no part has 
been omitted.— Perfect tense, in gram., a tense express- 
ing completed time, or a variety of past time involving 
some reference to the present: instanced by J have done, 
and the like. The same word is added to the titles of oth- 
er tenses when a like implication is made: thus, J shall 
have done, future perfect; J should have dune, conditional 
perfect; and so on.— Perfect yellow. See yellow.—To 
make ect, in printing, to print on both sides. =8yn. 
4 Faultless, blameless, unblemished, holy. 

II, n. Ingram., the perfect tense. See above. 
— Historical perfect. See historical, 4. 
perfect (pér’fekt or pér-fekt’), v. t. [Early 
mod. E. also perfit; = It. perfettare; from the 
adj.] 1. To finish or complete so as to leave 
nothing wanting; bring to completion or per- 
fection: as, to perfect a picture or a statue. 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
is perfected in us. 1 John iv. 12. 
It is the duty of art€o perfect and exalt nature. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 214. 
Exact Reformation is not perjited at the first push. 
Milton, Reformation in Eng,, f. 


I pray certify me, by the next occasion, what the wine 
cost for the common use, and if you have laid out any 
more in that kind, that I may perfect my account. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 446. 


But a night there is 
Betwixt me and the perfecting of bliss! 
William Morria, Earthly Paradise, ITI. 313. 


That you may well perceive I have not wrong'd you, 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety; fore whose throne 'tis needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel. 
Shak., All's Well, iv. 4. 4. 
2. To make perfect; instruct fully; make ful- 
ly informed or skilled: as, to perfect one’s self 
in the principles of architecture; to perfect 
soldiers in discipline. 
Euery man taking charge maybe. . . well taught, per- 
jited, and readily instructed in all the premisses. 
Hakluyt'’s Voyages, I. 262. 


Whence might this distaste arise? 
Be at least 80 kind to perfect me in that. 
Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, 4. 1. 


To perfect bail. See bail2.=S8yn. 1. To accomplish, 


consummate. 

perfectation (pér-fek-ta’shon),. [< perfect + 
-ation.] The act or process of bringing to per- 
fection; perfecting. [Rare.] 

Does it not appear... as if the very influence which 
we pointed out in the last chapter, as rendering the per- 
JSectation of the race feasible, must have a distinctively 
antagonistic operation? W. R. Greg. 
perfecter (pér’fek-tér or pér-fek’tér), nv. [¢< per- 
fect + -er!.] One who perfects, completes, or 
finishes; one who mukes perfect. 

Let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith. 

Heb. xii. 2 (revised version). 
Perfecti (pér-fek’ti), ». pl. [ML., pl. of L. per- 
Sectus, perfect: see perfect, a.) A body of 
Catharists in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, who assumed the name on account of 
the strictness of their lives. 
perfectibilist (pér-fek’ti-bil-ist),n. [« perfecti- 
ble + -ist.] One who believes in the perfecti- 
bility of human nature in this life; a perfec- 


tionist.— society of the Perfectibilists. Same as Or- 
der of the IUuminati (which see, under Jddaainatt), 


rfectibili (per-fek-ti-bil’i-ti), n. =F, per- 
Prectibilité ae Sp. perfectibilidad = Pet penal 
bilidade = It. perfettibilita, © ML. *perfeetibili- 
ta(t-)s, < *perfectibilis, perfectible: see perfectt- 
ble.) The property of being perfectible; the 
roperty of being susceptible of becoming or 
being made perfect; specifically, the capability 


perfectible (pér-fek’ti-bl), a. 


perfecting (pér-fek’ ting), n. 


perfecting-press (pér-fek’ting-pres), 7. 


perfection (pér-fek’shon), 2. 
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of arriving at perfection in this life, whether a 
general perfection of the human faculties or 
Christian perfection. 

It is even possible. . . that if Clifford, in his foregoing 
life. had enjoyed the means of cultivating his taste to its 
utmost perfectibility, that subtle attribute might. before 
this period, have completely caten out or filed away his 
affections. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
(= F. perfectible 
= Pg. perfectirel = It. perfeltibile, < ML. *per- 
Sectibilis (2),< L. perfectus, perfect: see perfect. ] 
Capable of becoming or being made perfect, or 
of arriving at the utmost perfection possible. 

| Exo n. of per- 
Jeet, v.] Printing on both sides. 


perfecting-machine (pér-fek’ting-ma-shén’), 


n. Same as perfeeting-press. [British.] 


In 
printing, a press in which the paper is printed 
on both sides at one operation. 

[< ME. perfec- 


cion, perfeccyone, perfeccioun, perfecciun, < OF. 
(and F.) perfection = Sp. perfecciton = Pg. per- 
Jeigdo = It. perfezione, ¢ Li. perfectio(n-), a fin- 
ishing, perfection, < penficere, pp. perfectus, 
finish, complete: see perfect.] 1+. Perform- 
ance; accomplishment. 

Lovers . . . vowing more than the perfection of ten, and 


i ie aaiaiaa aaa Cot ait VAT ae 
tan., d. an oy HEE. i 


Would any reasonable creature make these his serious 
studies and perfections, much less only live to these ends? 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 


2. The state of being perfect, as in material, 
form, design, composition, construction, opera- 
tion, action, qualification, ete.; that degree of 
excellence which leaves nothing to be desired, 
or in which nothing requisite is wanting; en- 
tire freedom from defect, blemish, weakness, 
or liability to err or fail; supreme excellence, 
whether moral or material; completeness or 
thoroughness: as, perfection in an art; fruits 
in perfection; the perfection of beauty: often 
used concretely: as, she is perfection. 


Howbeit I wyll answere these messengers that theyr 
comyng pleaseth me greatlye, and that my doughter shuld 
be happy if she myght come to so great perfection as to 
be conivyned in maryage to the erle of Guerles. 

Berners, tr. of Fruissart’s Chron., II. cx. 


Tyme shall breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 


If we affect him not far above and before all things, 
our religion hath not that inward perfection which it should 
have. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 6. 


He never plays, but reades much, having the Latin, 
French, and Spanish tongues in perfection. 

Ecelyn, Diary, Sept. 10, 1677. 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection before 

it began to decay. Swift, Improving the English Tongue, 


Everybody, again, understands distinctly enough what 
is meant by inan’s perfection — his reaching the best which 
his powers and circumstances allow him to reach. 

M. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, i. 


3. A quality, trait, feature, endowment, or ac- 
quirement that is characterized by excellence 
or is of great worth or value; excellency. 


What tongue can her perfections tell? 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, it. 


Ye wonder how this noble Damozell 
So great perfections did in her compile. 
Spenser, ¥. Q., ITI. vi. 1. 


The unity, the simplicity or inseparability of all the 
properties of Deity, is one of the chief perfections 1 con- 
ceive him to possess. 

Descartes, Meditations (tr. by Veitch), iii. 


4. The extreme; the highest degree; consum- 
mation: as, the perfection of cruelty. [Colloq.] 


Other Saluages assaulted the rest and slew them, strip- 
ped them, and tooke what they had; but fearing this mur- 
ther would come to light, and might canse them to suffer 
for it, would now proceed to the perfection of villanie. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, IT. 36. 


Bt. In medieval music, triple rhythm or measure. 


See measure, 12.— Absolute perfection, the absence 
of every kind of defect and fault; the perfection of God.— 
Accidental perfection, an addition to the essence, im- 
parting higher powers of acting, of receiving inipressions, 
etc. — tian perfection. Sve perfectionisn (b).-- Es- 
sential or transcendental perfection, the possession 
of everything that is necessary to an essence.— Esthetic 
perfection, faultless beauty; the entire agreement of a 
cognition with sense.— First and second perfection. 
Same as first and second entelechy or act. See entelechy, 
and enervu, 4.—Formal perfection, that which in any 
being is better to be than not to be; conformity to the 
formal laws of thought.— Logical perfection. See lom- 
cal.— Material perfection of cognition. See materi- 
al.— Material perfection of knowledge, conformity to 
the real world; truth.— Moral perfection, a perfection 
of the soul or minud.—-Natural perfection. Sce natural. 
— Perfection of cognition, the union of precision with 
profundity.— Perfection of disposition, the entire dis- 
naiahaes of matter to the receiving of a given form: nearly 
dhe saine as firat perfection. Perfection of energy, that 
degree of cfturt which a being is spontaneously dispused to 


perfection (pér-fek’shon), v. ¢. 


perfectionalt (pér-fek’shon-al), a. 


perfectionatet (pér-fek’shon-at), v. ¢. 


perfectionism ( 


perfective (pér-fek’tiv), a. 


perfectively (pér-fek’tiv-li), adv. 


perfectly 


put forth.— Perfection of parts, the absence of mutila- 
tion; integrity.— Physical ection, a perfection of 
body. — Supernatural ection, a perfection of mi- 
raculous origin. — or last t perf the attain- 
ment of the end of the thing having the perfection.— To 
rfection. (a) Fully; completely; to the uttermost. 
ob xi. 7. (5) With the highest degree of excellence or 
success: as, he acted the part to perfection. =Byn. 3. Per- 

fectness, completion, consummation. 
[< F. perfec- 


tionner = Sp. perfeccionar = Pg. perfecionar, 
perfeigoar = It. perfezionare; from the noun.] 
To complete; make perfect. 

Both our labours tending to the same general end, the 


perfectioning of our countrymen ina most essential article 
— the right use of their native language. 


Foote, The Orators, i. 
The gradual perfectioning of iratory machine. 
= H 7, Aue 


the 

uzley, t. Invert., p. 58 
[< OF. per- 
fectionnal, < perfection, perfection: see perfec- 
tion and -al.] Made complete or perfect. 

I call that [life] perfectional which sha]l be conferred 
upon the elect immediately after the blessing pronounced 
by Christ. Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 
[< per- 
fection + -ate2.}_ To make perfect; bring to 
perfection. 

He has. . . founded an academy for the progress and 
perfectionating of painting. 

Dryden, Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting, § 24. 


perfectionation (pér-fek-sho-na’shon), n. (< 


erfectionate + -ion.] The act of making per- 
ect. Foreign Quarterly Rev. [Rare.] : 


perfectioner (pér-fek’shon-ér), x. One who or 


that which makes perfect or brings to perfec- 
tion. ([Rare.] 


Language has been the handmaid of Religion, and Re- 
ligion the herald, instrument, and perfectioner of Civiliza- 
tion. R. Cust, Mod. Langs. of Africa, Int., p. 19. 


ér-fek’shon-izm), n. [ ner fec- 
tion + -ism.] The belief that a sinless life is at- 


tainable. Specifically—(a) The doctrine, held by many 
Roman Catholics, that those who are justified can observe 
the commands of God, and that their sins are not mortal, 
but venial. (4) The doctrine, held by many Arminian 
Methodists, that a relative perfection called Christian per- 

ection is attainable, and is to be distinguished from abso- 
ute perfection or from the pereenon of angels or of Adam. 
(c) The doctrine expressed in the Confession of the Society 
of Friends in 1675, that the heart can be ‘‘ free from actu- 
ally sinning and transgressing of the law of God, and in 
that respect perfect.” (d) The belief that one can attain 
or has attained a state of absolute moral perfection. Sucha 
belief is entertained by persons in various religious bodies. 


perfectionist (pér-fek’shon-ist),». [= F. perfec- 


tionniste = Sp. perfeccionista; as perfection + 
-ist.] 1. One who believes in any form of per- 
fectionism. 

Our late perfectionists are enlightened, who think 
they can live and not sin. , Saints’ Rest, iv. 2. 
Specifically—2, [cap.] Amemberof the Oneida 
Community. Seecommunity. Also called Bible 


Communist.— Christian Perfectionist, a believer in 
Christian perfection. See perfectionism (6). 


perfectionment (pér-fek’shon-ment), ». (¢ F. 


perfectionnement; as perfection, v., + -ment.] 
The act of making perfect, or the state of be- 


ing perfect. [Rare.} 


{= Sp. Pg. perfec- 
tivo = It. perfettivo; as zat ba + -ive.] Tend- 
ing or conducing to perfecting or perfection. 
The affections are in the destitution of their perfective 
actions made tumultuous, vexed, and discomposed, to 
height of rage and violence. Jer. Taylor, Works, II. xix. 
In a perfec- 
tive manner. 
As virtue is seated fundamentally in the intell 80 
perfectively in the phancy. = 
N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 7. 


perfectlesst (pér’fekt-les), a. (< perfect + -less.] 


Falling short of perfection; far from perfec- 
tion. 


Fond Epicure,... 
Se shunning the Atheists sin, but punishment), 
maginedst a God so perfect-less, 
In Works defying whom thy words profess, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 7. 


perfectly Sgt Saale adv. [Early mod. E. also 


perfitly; < ME. perfitely, perfyghtly, parfytele ; 
< perfect + -ly2.] 1. In a perfect manner; 
wholly; completely; entirely; thoroughly; al- 
together; quite: as, the matter is not perfectly 
clear; the coat is perfectly new. 
Alle tho that beleven perfilely in God schul ben saved. 
andeville, Travels, p. 135. 


Ther she lyeth in a fayer Chapell, Closyd in a Coffer, hyr 
face bare and nakyed that ye may se it perfyghtly. 

orkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 10. 

T love you perfectly well, 1 love both your Person and 

Parts, which are not vulgar. Howell, Letters, Lv. 11. 

Some, indeed, who live in the valleys of the low country 

are perfectly black. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 217, 


perfectly 


2. With the highest degree of thoroughness or 
excellence; in such a way as to leave nothing 
to be desired: as, she dances perfectly; he 
speaks the language perfectly. 
And can (Know] you these tongues perfectl};? 
Beau. and Fl., Coxcomb, iv. 4. 
So may an excellent virtue of the soul smooth and cal- 
cine the body, and make it serve perfectly, and without 
rebellious indispositions. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 845. 
8. With great exactness, nicety, or precision; 
accurately; exactly: as, a perfectly adjusted or 
balanced contrivance. 
IT never knew any man in my life who could not bear 


another's misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. 
Pope, ‘Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


perfectness (pér’fekt-nes), ~. The character 


or state of being perfect or complete; perfec- pe 


tion; completeness. 
perfervid (pér-fér’vid), a. [¢ L. perfervidus, a 
false reading (though in form correct) for pre- 
Jervidus, very hot, < L. pre, before (used in- 
tensively), + fervidus, boiling, hot: see servid.] 
Very fervid or hot; very ardent. 
Instruction, properly so called, they (the colored preach- 
ers} are not qualified to give, but the emotional nature is 


aroused by perfervid appeale and realistic imagery. 
ortnightly Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 861. 


perfervidness (pér-fér’vid-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being perfervid; extreme heat or ar- 
dor; great fervor or zeal. 
perficient (pér-fish’ent), a.and mm. [= Sp. Pg. 
It. perficiente, < L. perficien(t-)s, ppr. of per- 
cere, finish, complete, achieve: see perfsect.] 
. a. Effectual; actual. | 
The endower [is] the perfictent founder of all eleemosy- 
nary (corporations. } Blackstone, Com., I. xviii. 


The perficient objection [to pronouncing grace] was 
probably the inconvenience to the service of the repaat. 


Science, XII. 3. 
Perficient action. See action. 
II. x. Literally, one who performs a com- 
pee or lasting work; specifically, one who en- 
ows a charity. 
perfidious (pér-fid’i-us), a. [= Py. It. perfidi- 
oso, < L. perfidiosus, ¢ perfidia, falsehood: see 
erfidy.] 1. Faithless; basely treacherous; 
alse-hearted. 
What of him? 


He 's quoted for a most perfidious slave. 
Shak., All's Well, v. 3. 205. 


An air of magnanimity which, perfidtous as he was, he 
could with singular dexterity assume. 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


2. Proceeding from or characterized by perfidy 
or base treachery; false: as, a perfidious act. 
=§ L Unfaithful, Faithless, Treacherous, Perfidious. 
Unfatthful represents negatively the meaning that is com- 
mon to these words, but it especially means a lack of 
fidelity to trust or duty, a failure to perform what is due, 
however much may be implied inthat. Faithless is nega- 
tive in form, but positive in sense; the faithless man does 
something which is a breach of faith: the sleeping senti- 
nel is unfatthful ; the deserter is faithless, Treachery and 
perfidy are kinds of fai ss, The treacherous man 
either betrays the confidence that is reposed in him, or 
lures another on to harm by deceitful appearances: as, 
the treacherous signals of the wrecker. The persidious 
man carries treachery to the basest extreme; he betrays 
paimarolednt fp and accepted obligations, and even the 
most sacred relationships and claims: as, Benedict Arnold 
and Judas are types of perjidy. 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


Votaries of business and of pleasure prove 
Fatthless alike in icuuallp and in love. 
Cowper, Verses from Valediction. 


If King Edward be as true and just 
As I am subtle, false, and treacherous. 
Shak., Rich. ITI, i. 1. 37. 


Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he [ Burke) 
found himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred 
of a perfdtous court and a deluded people. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 
perfidiously (pér-fid’i-us-li), adv. In a perfid- 
ious manner; with perfidy; treacherously; 
traitorously. 
Thou ‘ast broke perfidiously thy oath, 
And not performed thy plighted troth. 
S. Buller Hudibras, IIT, i. 257. 
perfidiousness (pér-fid’i-us-nes), x. The char- 
acter of being perfidious; treachery; traitor- 
ousness; faithlessness. 

There needs no Pope to dispense with the Peoples Oath, 
the Kings themselves by their own perfidiousness having 
absolved their Subjects. Milton, Answer to Salmasius. 

perfidy (pér’fi-di), n. [« F. perfidie = Sp. Pg. 
It. perfidia, < L. perfidia, perfidy, < perfidus (D 
It. Pg. perfido = Sp. pérfido = F. perfide), faith- 
less, < per, from, + fides, faith: see fuith.] 
Breach of faith or trust; base treachery; faith- 
lessness. 
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These great virtues were balanced by great vices; in- 
human cruelty; perfidy more than Punic; no truth, no 
faith; no regard to vaths, Hume, On Morals, App. 4. 


=§$ See perjidious, 
perfiti, perfitet, «. Old forms of perfect. 
perfixt (pér-fiks’), r. ¢ (Appar. an error for 
prefix, in sense of ‘pre-appoint.’] To fix; set- 
tle; appoint. 
Take heed, as‘ you are gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perjiat. 
Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 
perflablet (pér’fla-bl), a. [ME..< OF. perflable, 
« L. perflabilis, that may be blown through, ¢ 
perflare, blow through: see perflate.] Capable 
of being blown through. 
but make it high, on everie half perjlable. 
Palladius, Husbondrie (k. LE. T. 8.), p. 37. 
rflatet (pér-flat’), 7. t=. [¢ L. perflatus, pp. of 
perflare, blow through, ¢ per, through, + flare, 
blow: see flatus. Cf. inflate.] To blow through. 
If eastern winds did perjlate our climates more fre- 
quently, they would clarify and refresh our air. Harvey. 
perflationt (pér-fla’shon), 2. [= F. perflation, 
< LL. perflatio(n-), a blowing through, ¢ L. per- 
Jlare, pp. perflatus, blow through: see perflate. ] 
The act of blowing through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give motion 


to the air, which ventilates and cools the mines. 
Woodveard. 


That {barn] . . . wassocontrived . .. as, by perpetual 
perflation, to prevent the mow from heating. 
A Journey, etc., quoted in Hall's Mod, Eng., p. 205. 
perfoliate (pér-fo’li-at), a. (=F. perfolié (ef. 
OF. perfoliate, “through-wax, through-leaf (an 
herb)” — Cot- 
grave),=Sp. Pg. 
perfoliado,< NL. 
perfoliatus, ¢ L. 
per, through, + 
folium, a leaf: 
see foliate.] 1. 
In bot., having 
a stem which 
seems to pass 
through the 
blade: said of a 
leaf. This appear- 
ance is produced 
by the congenital 
union of the edges 
of the sinus of an 
amplexicaul — leaf. 
Urularia perfoliata, 
Bapytisia perfoliata, 
and Bupgleurwm rotundifolium afford examples of perfo- 
Iiate leaves. When opposite leaves have their bases 
united, so that the stem passes through, they are said to 


be la iasih peldaanscenl as in leaves of honeysuckles. See 
also cut under connate, 


2. In entom., having the outer joints much di- 
lated laterally all around, but not forming a 
compact club; taxicorn: said of antenns ap- 
pearing like a number of round plates joined by 
a shaft or stem running through their centers. 
Also perfoliated. 
perforable (pér’fo-ra-bl), a. [< L. as if *perfo- 
rabilis, < perforare, perforate: see perforate.] 
Admitting of perforation; that can be bored 
or pierced through. 
perforans (pér’fo-ranz), n.; p perforantes 
(pér-fo-ran‘tez). [NL., ppr. of L. perforare, 
perforate: see perforate.] The long flexor 
muscle of the toes, or the deep flexor muscle of 
the fingers: so called because their tendons per- 
forate the tendons of the perforatus muscles 
near the points of insertion. 
perforant (pér’fo-rant),a. [« L. perforan(t-)s, 
pr. of perforare, perforate: see perforate.] 
erforating, as the tendon of a flexor muscle. 
Perforata (pér-f6-ra’ti), n. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of L. perforatus, perforate: see perforate, a.] 
1. One of the groups into which Edwards and 
Haime (1850) divide the corals: distinguished 
from Aporosa, Tabulata, and Rugosa. It in- 
cludes the Madreporidgz, Puritide, ete. Also 
called Porosa.— 2, The perforate foraminifers, 
a large group (subclass, order, or suborder) of 
filose protozoans inclosed in a test perforated 
with numerous foraminules besides the main 
opening, through all of which the thready pseu- 
dopods may protrude: opposed to Imperforata. 
Leading forms are the Tertulariidz, Lagenide, 
Globigerinide, Rotaliide, and Nummulinide. 
perforate (pér’fé-rat), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 
JSorated, ppv. perforating. [< L. perforatus, pp. 
of perforare, bore through (> It. perforare = 
Sp. Pg. perforar = F. perforer), ¢ per, through, 
+ forare, bore: see bore}, foramen, ete.) To 
bore through; pierce; make a hole or holes in, 
as by boring or driving, 


tr. Perfoliate leaves of Uvnularia per- 


oltata. 2. Connate- perfuliate leaves of 
oneysuckle (Lemicera sempervirens). 


perforator 


There is an abundant supply of nectar {nu the nectary of 
Tropreolum tricolor, yet I have found this plant untouched 
in more than one garden, while the flowers of other plants 
had been extensively perforated. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 427. 


=§ Bore through, Pierce, etc. See penetrate. 

perforate (pér’fo-rat), a. [¢ L. perforatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] Bored or pierced through; pene- 
trated. | 


An earthen pot perforate at the bottom. 
prea Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Specifically — (a) In bot., pierced with one or more small 
holes, or, more commonly, having translucent dots which 
resenible holes, as in most plantsof the order Hypericinee. 
(b) In ornith., noting the nostril of a bird when lacking 
a nasal septum, so that a hole appears from side to side of 
the bill, as in the turkey-buzzard, crane, etc. (¢) In anat., 
open; opened through; affording passage or communica- 
tion; having the character or quality of a perforation; fo- 
raminate. (d@) In zvol., full of Httle holes or perforations ; 
cribrose ; foraminulate; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Perforata; as, a perforate coral; a perforate foramini- 
fer.— Perforate elytra, in entom., elytra which have a 
discal perforation, as in certain Casside or tortoise-heetles. 

perforated (pér’fo-ra-ted), p.a. [Pp. of perfo- 
rate, v.) 1. Same as perforate.— 2. By exten- 
sion, cut through in many places and with ir- 
regular and somewhat large openings. Com- 
pare @ jour. 


A carved oak panel by Grinling Gibbons; the panel is 
perforated and carved both sides alike. 
W. S. Ogden, Antique Furniture. 


3. In her., same as cleché.— Perforated file. See 
jile].— Perforated medallion. See pierced medallion, 
under pierced.— Perforated space. (a) Anterior, a de- 
pression on either side, near the entrance of the Sylvian 
fissure, floored with gray matter, and pierced with numer- 
ous small foramina for the passage of blood-vessels, most 
of which are destined for the corpus striatum, immediately 
above. (b) Posterior, a deep fossa situated back of the 
corpora albicantia, and between the crura cerebri, per- 
forated by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessela. 
perforati,. Plural of perjoratus. 
perforating (pér’fo-ra-ting), p.a. In anat., spe- 
cifically, perforant; psiidar through a perfora- 
tion: applied to the deep flexor muscles of the 
fingers or toes. See perforans.— Perforating ar- 
terles. (a) Of the foot, small communicating branches be- 
tween the dorsal and plantar arteries, in the interosseous 
spaces and near the clefts of the toes. (b) Of the hand, 
branches of communication between the deep palmar ar- 
tery and the dorsal interosseous arteries, through the in- 
terosseous spaces. (c) Of the thigh, usually four branches 
of the profunda artery which pierce the adductor mus- 
cles to supply the parts at the back of the thigh. (d) 0 
the thorax, branches of the internal mammary whic 
pierce the intercostal muscles to supply the pectoral mus- 
cle, skin, and mammary gland.— Perforating cutaneous 
nerves, perforating nerve of Casser. See ncrre.— Per- 
forating fibers of bone. Same as Sharpey’s fibers (which 
see, under /iler1),— Perforating peroneal artery, the 
anterior peroneal.— Perforating rods of Bharpey. 
Same as Sharpey’s fibers (which see, under fber!).— Per- 
forating ulcer of the foot, an ulcer beginning on the sole 
and usually obstinately progressive: involving the deeper 
tissues, including the bones. It has been observed in 
tabes, in dementia paralytica, and with other nervous le- 
sions. Also called perforating disease of the foot, malum 
perforans pedis, nal perforant du pied. A similar condi- 
tion has been found in the hand. ’ 
perforating-machine per ‘fo -ra-ting-ma- 
shén’), x. 1. A machine for stamping lines of 
holes or perforations in sheets of postage-stamps 


or paper leaves, as in a check-book or receipt- 
book, to facilitate separation; a paper-perfo- 
rating machine.— 2, A machine for stamping 
the perforated ribbons of paper used with the 
rapid or other forms of automatic telegraphic 

machines.—3. A rock-drill or perforator. 
perforation (pér-fo-ra’shon),n. [=F . perfora- 
tion = Sp. perforacion = Pg. perforagdo = It. 
perforazione, < ML. perforatio(n-), ¢ L. perfo- 
rare, pp. perforatus, bore through: see perfo- 
ratc.] 1. The act of boring or piercing through. 
The perforation of the body of the tree in several places. 
on. 


2. A hole bored; any hole or aperture passing 
through anything, or into the interior of a sub- 
stance. 

Each bee, before it has had much practice, must lose 
some time in making each new b pat Cicaia especially when 


the perforation has to be made through both calyx and 
corolla. Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 483. 


perforative (pér’f6-ra-tiv), a. [= F. pole 
tif = Pg. perforatiro; as perforate -tve.] 
Having power to perforate or pierce. 
perforator (pér’fo-ra-tor), n. [= F. perfora- 
teur = Pg. Be egies = It. perforatore, < NL. 
*nerforator, © L. perforare, perforate: see per- 
forate.} One who or that which perforates, 
bores, or pierces. Specifically —(a) In obstet., an in- 
strument for perforating the skull of a fetus when it is 


necessary to reduce its size. (b) An instrument used to 
pul the ribbons of paper used in certain kinds of teleg- 
raphy. 
The perforator . . . prepares the message by punching 
holes in a paper ribbon. 
Preece and Stvewright, Telegraphy, p. 116. 


perforator 

(ce) A power-machine for drilling rocks in tunneling; a 
perforating-machine. 
perforatus (péer-f6-ra’tus), n.; pl. perforati 
(-ti). [NL., < L. perforatus, perforate: see 
perforate, a.] The short flexor of the toes, or 
the superficial flexor of the fingers: so named 
because their tendons are perforated by the 
tendons of the perforans muscles.— Perforatus 
Casserii muscle, the coracobrachialis. 
perforce epee adv. [< ME. parforce, < 
OF. ae .) par force = Sp. por fuerza = Pg. 
por forga = It. Fai forza, by force, ¢ L. per, by, 
+ ML. fortia, force: see forcel.] By force or 
violence; of necessity. 

If Sir Gaultier Paschac wynne hym piers thir is no 
man can saue hym fro the dethe, for he hath sworne as 


many as he wytneth parforce shall all dye or be hanged. 
Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 11. xxxviii. 


Seeing perforce ye must do this, will ye not willingly 
now do it for God’s sake? 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), L 64. 


This . . . confounded villain will make me dance per- 
Sorce. Goldsmith, Grumbler. 
perforcet (pér-fors’), v. ¢ [« perforce, adv., 
after force!, v.] To force; constrain; compel. 

My furious force their force perfore'd to yield. 

Hir. for Mags,, p. 416. (Nares.) 
perform (pér-férm’),v. [< ME. performen, per- 
Sourmen, parformen, parfourmen, usually par- 
Sournen, a apt elie parfornir, parfurnir, 
perfournir, . parformer, parfourmer, perfor- 
mer, orig. *parfourmir, complete, accomplish, 
perform, < par, ¢ Li. per, through, + fournir, 

ourmir, provide, furnish : see Jurnishl, Them 
is orig. (see etym. of furnish1), but the E. per- 
form is partly due to association with the un- 
related verb form; ef. Ll. performare, form 
thoroughly, > It. performare, ‘‘to performe or 
fashion out” (Florio).] I trans. 1. To effect; 
execute; accomplish; achieve; carry on or out; 
do: as, to perform an act of kindness or a deed 
of daring; to perform a day’s labor; to perform 
an operation in surgery or in arithmetic. 

But whan he saughe thet he myghte not don it, ne 
bryng it to an ende, he preyed to God of Nature that he 


wolde parforme that that he had begonne. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 265. 
O grete God, that parfournest thy laude 
By mouth of inuocentz, lo, heer, thy myght. 
Chaucer, Prioress's Tale, 1. 155. 
Did I for this 
Perform so noble and so brave defcat 
On Sacrovir? B. Jonaon, Sejanus, fii. 1. 
The rope-dancing is performed by a woman holding a 
balancing pole. trutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 288. 
We have in vain tried to perform what ought to be toa 


critic an easy and habitual act. 
Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh. 


2. To carry out or do whatever is demanded 
or required by (duty, a vow, etc.); execute the 

rovisions, commands, or requirements of; put 
in execution; discharge; fulfil: as, to perform 
one’s duty; to perform a vow; to perform a 
covenant. 


The quen & here consail ther-of were a-paiged 
That he so him profered to parfourme hire wille. 
Wuliam of Palerne (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4008. 


When I make to any man a promise, I keep it and per- 
Jorm it truly. Latimer, Misc. Sel. 


I thy hest will all perform at full. 
Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 


8. To render; do. 


Sol, the only one of the Titans who favoured Jupiter, 
performed him singular service. 
Bacon, Physical Fables, 1. 


4. To act or represent on or as on the stage: 
as, to perform the part of Hamlet. 


Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 

Perform'd, my Ariel. 

In November [1753] . . . Foote himself performed the 
character of Buck at Drury-lane theatre. 

W. Cooke, Life of S. Foote, 1. 85. 


5+. To make up; constitute; complete. 


Yif thow abate the quantite of the hour inequal by daye, 
out of thirty, than shal the remenant that leveth performe 
the hour inequal by nyght. Chaucer, Astrolabe, iL 10. 


The confessour heere for his worthynesse 
Shal parfourne up the nombre of his covent. 
Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 561. 


6+. To afford; furnish. 


Certes ther nis non other thyng that may so wel per- 
Jorme blysfulnesse as an estat plentyvos of alle socdes: 
Chaucer, Boethius, iii prose 2. 


7. To sing, or render on a musical instrument. 
=§yn. 1. oe Accomplish, Effect, Execute, Achieve. 
These words agree in representing the complete doing of 
something which is of considerable importance and is set 
before one’s self as a thing to be done. Generally they 
represent the doing of something in which one is person- 
ally interested. Eject most views the outcome as aresult; 
execute most suggests briskness or energy in action, achieve 
most suggests difficulties triumphed over, with a corre- 
sponding excellence in the result. Perform may mean no 


performable per fbr mae bl) a. 
ble 


performance (pér-fér’mans), 7. 


performancy}t, 1. 
performationt, 7. 


performer (pér-for’mér), n. 


performing (pér-fér’ ming), 


perfumatory (pér-fii’ma-t6-ri), a. 
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more than a doing which continues till the work is com- 
pleted. 


II. intrans. 1. To act; do or execute some- 
thing. 

Paul found {it present with him to will, but could not 
find how to perform. 

- Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 53. 

2. To act a part; go through or complete any 
work; especially, to sing or play on a musical 
instrument, represent a character on the stage, 
ete. 


Mohhabbagzee'n (or low farce players) often perform on 
this occasion before the house. 
E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 208. 


He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the 
flute. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 
(< perform + 
-able.] Capable of being performed, done, exe- 
cuted, or fulfilled; practicable. 

Men herein do strangely forget the obvious relations of 
ieee affirming they [elephants] have no joints, whereas 
they daily read of several actions which are not perform 
able without them. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 1. 
[< perform + 
-ance.| 1. The act of performing or the con- 
dition of being performed; execution or com- 
pletion of anything; a doing: as, the perfurm- 
ance of works or of an undertaking; the per- 


Jormance of duty. 
Useless are all words, 
Till you have writ performance with your swords. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, i. 1. 


An Acre of Performance is worth the whole Land of 
Promise. Howell, Letters, iv. 38. 


Promises are not binding where the performance is un- 
lawful. aley, Moral Philos., III. i 5. 
2. That which is performed or accomplished; 
action; deed; thing done; a piece of work. 

Her walking and other actual performances. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 13. 


It is the work of Mons. Poitrieh, who adorned a chapel 
in the same manner at Falcouse, two leagues from Bonne, 
which is said to be a most beautiful pe cree Nee. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 222. 

3. A musical, dramatic, or other entertainment; 
the acting of a play, execution of vocal or in- 
strumental music, exhibition of skill, ete., es- 
pecaly ata jaee of amusement.— gpecific per- 
‘ormance, in faite, actual performance, or an action to 
compel actual performance, as distinguished from the 
payment of damages as a compensation for non-perform- 
ance.=8yn. 1. Accomplishment, achievement, consum- 
mation. See perform.— 2, Exploit, feat.— 3. Production. 


[As performance (see -cy).] 
Davies. 

[< perform + -ation.] Per- 
formance; doing; carrying out. 

This Indenture made... for the performation of ye 
things vnderwritten. Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 164. 
1, One who per- 
forms, accomplishes, or fulfils. 

Even share hath he that keeps his tent, and he to field doth 


Performance. 


GO... 
The much performer, and the man that can of nothing 
vaunt. hapman, Iliad, ix. 
2. One who performs or takes part in a play or 
performance of any kind; an actor, actress, mu- 
sician, circus-rider, ete. 
Mr. Johnson, a performer of sound judgment, who suc- 
ceeded in many walks in comedy. 
Life of Quin (reprint, 1887), p. 16. 
Whilst in past times the performer treated his instru- 
ment [piano] as a respected and beloved friend, and almost 
caressed it, many of our present performers appear to treat 
it as an enemy, who has to be fvught with, and at last 
conquered. Grove, Dict. Music, II. 744. 
gp a. 1. Doing; 
executing; accomplishing.— 2. Trained to per- 
form tricks or play a part: as, performing dogs. 


Shak., Tempest, iii. 8. 94. Derfricate (pér'fri-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 


Sricated, ppr. perfricating. [< L. perfricatus, 
pp. of perfricare 0 It. perfricare), rub all over 
< per, through, + fricare, rub: see friction.} 


To rub over or thoroughly. Bailey. 


perfrication (pér-fri-ka’shgn),n. [« perfricate 


+ -ion.] A thorough rubbing, especially the 
rubbing in of some unctuous substance through 
the pores of the skin; inunction. 

[< perfume 
+ -atory.] Yielding perfume; perfuming. 


A perfumatory or incense altar. 
mn Lewgh, Critica Sacra (1650), i. 214. (Latham.) 


perfume (pér-fiim’ or pér’fiim), v. t.; pret. and 


pp perfumed, Pp .perfuming. [< OF. perfumer, 

. parfumer = Sp. g- perfumar = It. profumare 
(for *perfumare), < L. per, through, + fumare, 
smoke: see fume, v.] To scent; render odor- 
ous or fragrant: as, to perfume an apartment; 
to perfume a garment. 


There weeps the Balm, and famous Trees from whence 
Th’ Arabians fetcht perfuming Frankinsence. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 8. 


perfume (pér’fum or pér-fum’), ». 


perfume-burner (pér’fiim-bér’nér), n. 


perfumer (pér-fi’mér), ». 


perfume-set (pér’fiim-set), ». 


perfunctorily (pér-fungk’t6-ri-li), adv. 


perfunctorin 


perfunctory 


perfuncturate 


Away, away, thy sweets are too perfuming. 
Quarles. fmbleee, v. 15. 


anere the priest perfumed me o’er with clouds of fragrant 
ncense. 
Constantine and Arete (Child's Ballads, I. 308), 


The furze-scent perfumes all the air. 
M. Arnold, Stanzas composed at Carnac, 


[< F. par- 
fum = Sp. rE. ume = It. profumo, perfume; 
from the ver 4 1. A substance that emits a 
scent or odor which affects the organs of smell 
agreeably. Six flowers form the base of most flower- 
perfumes in use: orange-flower, rose, jasmine, violet, aca- 
cia, and tuberose. Vanilla dashed with almonds is used 
to simulate heliotrope. Besides these are used the ge- 
ranium, lavender, rosemary, thyme, and other aromatic 
herbs, peel of bitter oranges, citrons, bergamots, musk, 
sandalwood, ambergris, and gum benjamin, the leaves of 


the patchouli, wintergreen, and others. Many perfumes 
are now prepared by chemical methods, inslead of by 
distillation, maceration, tincturation, or enfleurage, from 
vegetable products. 


She toke for perfume the ryndes of olde rosemary and 
burned them. Sir 7. Elyot, Castle of Health, iv. 2. 


2. The scent, odor, or volatile particles emitted 
from odorous substances, especially those that 
are sweet-smelling. 

An amber scent of odorous ume 

Her harbinger. Triton 8. A., L 720. 


Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perftene. 
Addison, Letter from Italy. 

=S8yn. 2. Fragrance, Aroma, etc. (see smell, n.), balmi- 
ness, redolence, incense. 
t A ves- 
se] in which odorous substances, as pastils, are 
burned. 


perfume-fountain (pér’fiim-foun’tan), ». A 


portable apparatus for throwing a small jet of 
perfume; especially, an ingenious machine in- 
troduced about 1872, in which by the mere pres- 
sure of the liquid in a receiver or ball the foun- 
tain is created, the liquid running through a 
tube into a lower ball which when full takes 
the place of the first. 

(< F. parfumeur = 
Sp. Pg. perfumador = It. eee ; as per- 
fume + -er1.] 1. One who or that which per- 
fumes.— 2, One whose trade is the making or 
selling of perfumes. 


Barber no more — a gay perfumer comes, 
On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms. 


perfumery (pér-fu’mér-i),». [< F. parfumerie, 


perfumery, = Sp. perfumeria = Pg. perfumaria 
= It. profumeria, a place where perfumes are 
made or sold; as perfume + -ery.] 1. Per- 
fumes in general.—2. Tho art of preparing 
perfumes. 

A set of articles 
for the toilet-table, such as perfume-bottles 
and puff-boxes, sometimes including such ob- 
jects as an atomizer or a spray-tube. 


perfumy (pér’fi-mi or pér-fi’mi), a. (< per- 
fume + -y!.] Having a perfume; odorous; 
sweet-scented. 


The sweet atmosph perfum 
breath which always, ryonadded He oe 4 
Mrz. Oliphant, Salem Chapel, xiii. (Davies.) 
In a 
perfunctory, careless, or half-hearted manner; 
without zeal or interest; in a manner to satisfy 
external form merely, or so as to conform to the 
letter but not to the spirit; with careless indif- 
ference; negligently. 
ess (pér-fungk’to-ri-nes), n. The 
character of being perfunctory; negligent or 
half-hearted performance; carelessness. 
(pér-fungk’td-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
perfunctorio = It. perfuntorio, < LL. perf 
rius,< L. perfungi, pp. perfunctus, perform, < 
per, through, + fungi, do: see function.] Done 
capbiarear vege or without interest or zeal, and 
merely for the sake of getting rid of the duty; 
done in a half-hearted or careless manner, or 
so as to conform to the letter but not to the 
spirit; careless; negligent. 
What an unbecoming hing Mt is to worship God ina 
careless, trifling, anner; as though nothi 


rfune 
less deserved the mploying the Vigour of our Minds abou 
than the Service of G Stillingfleet, Sermons, ITI. tii. 


Alike I hate to be your debtor, 
Or write a mere perfunctory letter. 
Lowell, Familiar Epistle. 


perfuncturate (pér-fungk’ti-rat), 0. ¢.; pret. 


and pp. pa ppr. perfuncturating. 
[Irreg. < L. perfuncturus (fut. part. of perfungi, 
perform: see perfunctory) + -atel.] To execute 
perfunctorily, or in an indifferent, mechanical 
manner. North Brit. Rev. (Imp. Dict.) 


perfuse 


perfuse (pér-fiiz’), » 
ppr. perfusing. [< L. perfusus, pp. of perfun- 
dere, pour over,< per, through, + fundere, pour: 
see founds, fusel.] Tosprinkle, pour, or spread 
over or through. 

These dregs immediately perfuse the blood with melan- 
choly. Harvey, Consumptions. 
perfusion (pér-fi’zhon), ». [=It. perfusione, < 
L. perfusio(n-), @ pouring over, < perfundere, 
pp. perfusus, pour over: see perfuse.] A pour- 
ing through; a causing to permeate.— perfusion 
cannula, a double-way cannula. 

perfusive (pér-fi’siv), a. [« perfuse + -tve.] 
Sprinkling; adapted to spread or sprinkle. 
Coleridge. 

Pergamene (pér’ga-mén), a. [< L. Pergamenus, 
<Gr. Ilepyaunvéc, pertaining to Pergamum,< ITép- 
yauov, Pergamum.] Of or Perens to Perga- 
mum, an important city of Mysia in Asia Minor, 
the capital of the Attalid kings in the third and 
second centuries B. 0., the seat of a very nota- 
ble school of Greek art, and the site of a fa- 
mous library, which was later removed to Alex- 
andria. See etymology of parchment. Also 


Pergamenian.— Pergamene @ renaissance school 
of Greek sculpture which found its inspiration and its 
most frequent theme in the victories, important for civili- 
zation, won by King Attalus I. of Pergamun, in the las 


half of the third century B. c., over the threatening ad- 
vance of barbarism represented by Gallic invasions. The 
work of this school is remarkably able, and much more 
modern in spirit than older Greek work; and it has a force 
and originality which raise it far above contemporaneous 
Hellenistic art. Previous to 1878 the art of Pergamum 
was known by a number of detached fragments from bat- 
tle-pieces, scattered throughout European museums; some 
of these have long figured in the list of the most notable 
ancient sculptures — as the Dying Gaul ( “Gladiator ”) in 
the Capitol, and the “ Arria and Petus” in the Villa Ludo- 
visi, at Rome.— Pergamene marbles. See marble. 
pergameneous (pér-ga-mé’né-us),a. [< L. per- 
aah parchment (see parchment), + -eous.] 
ergamentaceous; thin and parchment-like in 
texture ; specifically, in extom., thin, tough, and 
somewhat translucent, as the wing-covers of 
some orthopterous insects. 
Pergamenian (per-ga-mé’ni-an), a. andn. [< 
Pergamene + -ian.] J. a. Same as Pergamene. 
. n. A native or an inhabitant of Perga- 
mum. ; 
pergamentaceous (pér’ga-men-ta’shius), a. 
{Irreg. for *pergamenaceous, < L. pergamena, 
parchment, + -aceous.] Parchment-like; hav- 
ing the texture, quality, or appearance of 
parchment; specifically, in entom., pergamene- 
ous, as the wings of certain insects. 
perget (pérj), v. i. [(?) < L. pergere, proceed. ] 
To go on; proceed. 
If thou pergest thus, thou art still a companion for gal- 
lants. G. Wilkins, Miseries of Inforst Marriage, ii. 


pergetting, ». See pargeting. 

pergola, pergula (pér’go-li, -gi-lé), n. [¢ It. 
pergola, an arbor, < L. pergula, a shed, booth, 
shop, a vine-arbor, < pergere, proceed (also pro- 
ject?), < per, through, + regere, stretch: see 

right.| A kind of arbor; a sort of balcony. 
Neer this is tand, built to view th rts. 
eee Pere, Or Ma elyn, Diary, July 20, 1654 

I alities of 1 ith t ting th 
rose toes trained upon old brick walle horizontal trellises 


arranged like Italian E 
H. James, Jr., Confidence, xiii. 


pergunnah (pér-gun’é), ». [Also pargana, par- 
ganna ; < Hind. parganah (see def.).} In Brit- 
ish India, a subdivision of a zillah or district. 
The Twenty-four Pergunnahs {a the official name of the 
district that immediately adjoins and incloses but does 
not administratively include Calcutta. Yule and Burnell, 
Anglo-Ind. Glossary. 


.t.; pret. and pp. perfused, perhapt, adv. 


haps (pér-haps’), adv. 
apie 4 (pér-haps’) 


peri-. 


periagua 


perianal] (per-i-a’nal), a. 


periandra (per-i-an’dra), n. pl. 
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An old form of perhaps. 


And though that perhap to other folke he seeme to liue 
in al worldly wealth and blisse, yet himself kncweth best 
what him ayleth most. 

John Fouler, in Sir T. More’s Cumfort Against Tribulation 
{(1573), To the Reader. 


(Formerly also per- 
per + hap!,n., pl. haps. Cf. perchance, 
percase.) It may be; possibly; peradventure; 
perchance. 
If he outlives me, he shall find that he was higher in 
my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. 
Addison, Spectator, No. 106. 
Perhape great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and destiny prolong‘d his date. 
Pope, liad, xi. 218. 
We are strange, very strange creatures, and it is better, 
perhaps, not to place too much confidence in our reason 
alone. Sydney Sma 


peri! (pé’ri),. [< F. péri, ¢ Pers. pari, a fairy, 


Avestan pairi.} In Pers. myth., an elf or fairy, 
male or female, represented as a descendant of 
fallen angels, excluded from Paradise til] their 
penance is accomplished. 

One morn a Pers at the gate 


Of Eden stood disconsolate. 
Moore, Lalla Rookh, Paradise and the Peri. 


t peri? (pe-ré’), a. [F. péri, lost, polled perished, 


BP. of périr, perish: see perish1.] In her., re- 
uced In size: generally equivalent to couped. 
Cuzzens, Handbook of Heraldry. 

[L., ete., pert-, < Gr. mepi-, prefix, zepl, 
prep., with gen., around, usually causal, about, 
concerning, ete.; with dat., around, about, for, 
ete.; with acc., around, by, ete.; in comp. in 
like uses, also, like L. per-, intensive, very, ex- 
ceedingly; = Skt. pari, round about; akin to 
mapa, beside, L. per, through, ete.: see para-, 
p -.) A prefix in words of Greek origin or 
ormation, meaning ‘around,’ ‘about,’ ‘near,’ 
equivalent to circum- of Latin origin, as in 
persphery equivalent to circumference, ete. It 
s much used in the formation of new scientific com- 


pounds, but not, like ctrewm-, as an Eng formative. 


periadenitis (per-i-ad-e-ni’tis),n. [NL., < Gr 


mepi, around, + adv, a gland, + -itis. Cf. ade- 
nitis.] Inflammation of the tissues surround- 
ing a gland. 


outer coat of a blood-vessel. 

(per-i-&’gwi),n. [Formerly also peri- 
augua, “periauga, periauger, perriauger, perri- 
augur, and more corruptly pettiaugua, petty” 
auga, petty-auger, prop. piragua, < Sp. (W. Ind.) 
piragua,a dugout. Cf. pirogue, from the same 
source.}] 1. A canoe made from the trunk of a 
single tree hollowed out; a dugout: used by the 
American Indians. 

This at length put me upon thinking whether it was not 
possible for me to make myself a canoe, or such 
as the natives of those climates make. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 104. (Nares.) 
2. A vessel made by sawing a large canoe in 
two in the middle, and inserting a plank to 
widen it. These were much used on the coast of the 
Carolinas in the eighteenth century, and even made voy- 
es by open sea to Norfolk, carrying 40 to 80 barrels of 
pitch or tar. One 30 feet long and 5 feet 7 inches wide is 
called ‘‘a small pettiaugua” in the Charleston C. C.) “Ga- 
zette," 1744. Such a boat was also used on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, where it is called pirogue and periogue. 
See pirogue. 
3. A large flat-bottomed boat, without keel 
but with lee-board, decked in at each end but 


open in the middle, propelled by oars, or by periblem (per’i-blem), 2. 


sails on two masts which could be struck. 
This was much used formerly in navigating shoal waters 
along the whole American coast, and sometimes also on 
the Mississippi and its affluenta, 

These Periaguas are long flat-bottom'd Boats, carrying 
from 20 to 35 tons. They have a kind of Forecastle and a 
cabin, but the rest open, and no Deck. They have two 
masts which ay can strike, and Sails like Schooners. 
They row general  Baloas two oars only. 

Francis Moore, A Voyage to Georgia beguii in 1785, p. 49. 


periaktos (per-i-ak’tos), ».; pl. periaktot ae 


< Gr. mepiaxrog, prop. turning on a center, < mepi- 
yeev, turn about, < wepi, around, + dye, carry. ] 
In the ancient Greek theater, one of the two 
pieces of machinery placed at the two sides of 
the stage for the conventional shifting of the 


scenes. Itconsisted of three painted scenes on the faces 
of a revolving frame in the form of a triangular prism. 
The scene was changed by turning one periaktos or both, 
so as to exhibit a new face to the audience. 


(< Gr. wept, around, 
+ L. anus: see anal.) Surrounding the anus; 
circumanal; periproctous. 

[< Gr. epi, 


around, + avyp (avdp-), a male (in mod. bot. 


Smith, in Lady Holland, ili, Pe 


periaptt (per’i-apt), 2. 


peri 


periastr 
(-trit). 


periblastic (per-i-blas’tik), a. 


ribolos (pe-rib’6-los), 7.; 
apes F. po . pe 


peribolos 


stamen).] In dot., the bracts surrounding the 
male organs (antheridia) of mosses. 


perianth (per’i-anth),n. (=F. périanthe = 8p. 


periantio, pertancio = Pg. perianthio = It. pers- 
anzio, pertanto, < NL. perianthium (ef. Gr. mept- 
av0jc, with flowers all around), < Gr. epi, around, 
+ dr6oc, flower.] In bot., the floral envelops, 
whether calyx or corolla or both. The word is 
not much u however, where the floral envelops are 
clearly d ble into calyx and corolla, being mainly 
restricted in its si Sane ie to the petaloideous monocoty- 
ledons, in which the ona and corolla are so combined 
that they cannot be satisfactorily distinguished from one 
another. See cuts under Jungermannia and monochla- 
Biserial th. See diserial. 


perianthial (per-i-an’thi-al), a. [< perianthi- 


um + -al.] Of or roseng to the perianth; 
provided with a perianth. Also pertantheous. 

thium (per-i-an’thi-um), 7.; pl. perian- 
thia (-4). [NL.: see perianth.] Same as peri- 


anth. 

[= F. périapte = It. 
periapto, periatto, < Gr. mepiarrov, an amulet; 
prop. neut. of zepiarroc, hung round, < epi 
around, + amréc, verbal adj. of arrecy, fasten. | 
An amulet; a charm worn as a defense against 
disease or mischief, especially one worn on 
the person, as around the neck. 


Now help, ye charming spells and pera 
+g 1 


en. VL, v.32 


periarteritis (per-i-iir-te-ri‘tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 


xepi, around, + aprypia, an artery, + -itis. Cf. 
arteritis. inflammation of the adventitia or 
outer coat of an artery. 

tis (per’i-ir-thri’tis), n. 
mepi, around a&pOpov, a joint, + -itis. 
arthritis. ] Inflammation of the tissues sur- 
rounding a joint. 


[NL., < Gr. 
Cf. 


periarticular (per’i-ar-tik ‘i-liir),a. [<Gr. zepl, 


around, + L. articulus, a joint: see articular. ] 
Surrounding a joint: as, periarticular effusions. 
al (per-i-as’tral),a. (<Gr. zepi, around, 
pov, & star: see astral.) Of or pertaining 
to the periastron. 
on (per-i-as‘tron), #.; pl. iastra 
(NL., < Gr. wepi, around, + dorpor, a 
star.}] In the orbit of any heavenly body which 
moves around another, the point where the for- 
mer approaches nearest to the primary: usually 
applied to double stars, but also generally to 
any satellite. 


pe ert, ». An obsolete form of periagua. 
periaxial (per-i-ak’si-al),a. (<Gr. zepi, around, 


L. axis, an axis: see azial. 
an axis; peripheral with reference to an axis 
of the body: as, the periarial celoma. 

A differentiation of this (archenteric} space into an axial 
pertazial 


and a portion—a digestive tube and a body- 
cavity. Encyc. Brit., XIT. 548. 


Speriieely 2. Soro the axis-cylinder 
Oo ; 


1. Surrounding 


a@ nerve: as, al flui 
periblast (per’i- blast), n. (< Gr. wepi, around, + 


Baacréc, & germ.] Cell-substance of an ovum 
surrounding the nucleus. 

(< periblast + 
-ic.] Germinating from the surface of the ovum: 
noting those meroblastic eggs which, by super- 
ficial segmentation of the vitellus, produce a 
perigastrula in Bee 


perib (per-i-blas’ti-li), n.; pl. periblas- 
tulze (-16). (N ., < Gr. epi, around, + NL. blas- 
tula, q. v.] embryol., the blastula which may 


? 

result from the blastulation of a perimorula, and 
which proceeds to develop into a perigastrula. 
bale (Hanstein, 
1868), < Gr. mepiBAnua, & cloak, < mepsBaddev, 
throw around: see peribolos.)} In bot., the pri- 
mary cortex, or zone of nascent cortex between 
the dermatogen and the plerome in a growing 

point. 
In the earliest stage of its development this leaf is a 


mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex ) and 
nascent epidermis (dermatogen). 

Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 155. 

periblepsis (per-i-blep’sis), x. .. < Gr. 


mepiBaeyic, & looking about, < mepifAémerv, look 
about, < mepi, about, + Arémew, look.) The 
wild look which accompanies delirium. Dun- 
glison. 
a pertboloi (-loi). 
le = Pg. It. peribolo, < NL. peribo- 
los, peribolus, < Gr. mepiBoAoc, an inclosure, cir- 
cuit, < mepiBoroc, encircling, < mep:BdAAecv, throw 
around, encircle, < epi, around, GAAety, 
throw.}] 1. In Gr. antig., a consecrated court 
or inclosure, generally surrounded by a wall, 
and often containing a temple, statues, etc. 
Hence—2. The outer inclosure of an early 


~ 
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canal, seldom or never contains blood-lymph, and does not 
communicate with other body-cavities, but opens yen the 
exterior through the nephridia. See cuts under Lamellt- 
branchiata. (7) A membranous sac inclosing the 


heart or dorsal vessel of a spider. Ligaments at- 
tached to the pericardium are connected with the envelops 
of the traches, and by the dilatation and contraction of 
the heart the tracher are opened and closed.— Cardiac 
pericardium, the reflected serous membrane covering 
the heart; the epicardiuin. 


pericarp (per’i-kirp),”. [= Forearm = Sp. 
It. pericarpio= Pg. pericarpo,< NL. pericarpium, 
< Gr. repixapmiov, a pod, husk, ¢ zepi, around, + 
xapréc, fruit.) In flowering plants, the seed- 


vessel or ripened ovary. It should accord in struc- 
ture with the ovary from which it is derived, but exten- 
sive changes eee take place during fructification 
by which the orig 
abortion the original 
number of cells in 
the ovary may be re- 
duced in the fruit, as 
fn the oak, chestnut, 
elm, and birch; or by 
the intrusion of false 
partitions the origi- 
nal number may be 
increased in the fruit, 
asin Datura, Linum, 
Astragalus, etc. The 
pericarp inay acquire 
external accessions, 
as the wing of the 
maple, ash, and hop- 
tree, the prickles on 
the pod of Datura, 
Ricinus, ctc., or the 
barbs of the Boragi- 
nacese, Connected or- 
gans may modify the 
ovary, such as the 
adnate calyx of the 
apple, the pappus of 
e Composite, the 
al style of 
lematis, the fleshy 
calyx of Gauiltheria, 
or the fleshy recep- 
tacle of the straw- 
berry. The walls of 
theovary may change 
in consistence in the 
mature pericarp, being leaf-like in the pea-pod, columbine, 
caltha, etc., thickened and dry in nuts and capsules, fleshy 
or pulpy in berries,and fleshy without but indurated within, 
asin all stone-fruits. Where the wallsof the pericuD are 
composed of dissimilar layers, the layers are distinguished 


as exocarp, endocarp, epicarp, mesocarp, and putamen. In 


peribolos 


Christian chureh, which constituted the utmost 
bounds allowed for refuge or sanctuary. Also 
peribolus. 

peribranchial (per-i-brang’ki-al), a. [¢ Gr. 
wepi, around, + pd) ya, gills: see branchial. ] 
Situated around or about the branchie. 


Water passes . . . into the pertbranchial spaces, 
Geyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 400. 


peribronchial (per-i-brong’ki-al),a. [< Gr. repi, 
around, + /3peyya, the bronchial tubes: see 
bronchial.| Situated or occurring around or in 
the immediate vicinity of a bronchial tube. 

peribronchitis (per’i-brong-ki’tis), xn. [NL., <¢ 
Gr. zepi, around, + fpdy xia, the bronchial tubes, 
+ -itis.. Cf. bronchitis.] Inflammation of the 
peribronchial connective tissue. 

pericxcal, pericecal (per-i-sé’kal), a. ([< Gr. 
wepi, aroun L. cecum, the blind gut: see 
cecal.) Surrounding or lying in the immediate 
vicinity of the intestinal emcum: as, a perice- 
cal abscess; pericecal inflammation. 

Pericallids (per-i-kal’i-dc), n. pl. [NL. (Hope, 
1838), < Pericallus + -idz.] A family of Cole- 
optera of the caraboid scries, named from the 
genus Pericallus, containing about 15 genera, 
mainly from India, Africa, and South America. 

Pericallus (per-i-kal’us), ». [NL. (Macleay, 
1825), < Gr. epi, around, + LL. callus, also cal- 
lum, hard skin: see callus.] The typical genus 
of Pericallidz, comprising a few East Indian 
species. 

pericambium (per-i-kam’bi-um), ». [NL. 
(Sachs), < Gr. zep/, about, + NL. cambium: see 
cambium2,] A term propeeed by Sachs for the 
thin-walled long-celled formative tissue just 
within the endodermis that surrounds certain 
fibrovascular bundles. Called cambium-strands 
by Niigeli and desmogen by Russow. 

The thin-walled cells of the central cylinder (of the root 
of dicotyledons) are in contact with the inner face of the 
endodermis, and are known collectively as the pericam- 
bium. Goodale, Physiological Botany, p. 113. 

pericardia, ». Plural of pericardium. 

pericardiac (per-i-kir’di-ak), a. [< pericardium 
+ -ac (after cardiac).] 1. Same as pericardial. 
—2. Situated at or near the cardia or cardiac 
region, without reference to the pericardium 


Pericarp. 
@and ce, capsules of poppy; 4, capsule 
of Artstoleckiy, ad, section of strobilus (or 
cone) of pine; ¢, nuts of filbert; 4, drupe 
of plum or peach; g, section of drupe. 


itself. ee ee cryptogams phe pericarp is . vartously Srodisied Siraclaes 
car r’i-kir-di’a-k6-fren’- containing certain organs of reproduction. us, in the 
per a atecopatens i ericardium, + gph Characeez it incloses the odsperm, while in the Floridez it 
anes : ess »P ae PY” inctoses the oe Paeeeres The term is also sumetimes 
(¢pev-), diaphragm.] Of or pertaining to the synonymous with the theca or capsule of mosses. 


pericardium and the diaphragm.— Pericardia- 
, ® branch of the internal mammary 


2. Plural of pericarpium. 
cophrenic artery. pericarpia BP d 
distributed to the pericardium and the diaphragm. 


pericarpial (per-i-kir’pi-al), a. [= F. péricar- 

pericardial (per-i-kiir’di-al), a. [< pericardium pial; as pericarp + “tal. Same as pericarpic. 
+ -al.] Surrounding orinclosing the heart; per- pericarpic (per-i-kiir’pik), a. [= F. péricar- 
taining to the pericardium, or having its hae: pique; as pericarp + -ic.] In bot., of or relat- 
acter. Also pericardian, pericardiac, and rare- 2g to a lad Sasori 
ly pericardic.— Pericardial arteries, small branches PeYicarpium (per-i-kir’pi-um), n.; pl. peri- 
given off by the internal mammary and thoracic aortato carpia (-#). [NL.: see pericarp.] In bot., same 
the pericardium.— Pericardial cavity or space, inin- as pericarp. 
sects, a dorsal division of the abdominal cavity, containin pe carpoidal (per“i-kir-poi’dal) , a. [< pert- 


the heart or dorsal vessel. In many groups it is separat , : : 
from the rest of the abdomen by the alary muscles, which 47? + -oid + -al.] In bot., belonging to or re- 
sembling a pericarp. 


collectively have been termed the pericardial septum.— , ; 
pericecal,a. See pericecal. 


Pericardial pleura, that part of the pleura which is at- 
tached to the sides of the pericardium.— Peri pericentral (per-i-sen’tral), a. [< Gr. repi, 
around, + «évrpov, center.] Situated about a 


cardial 
sept in insects, the partition formed by the alary 
center or central body.— Pericentral tubes, in bot., 


muscles between the cavity of the pericardium and the 
general abdominal cavity.— Pericardial veins, small 
in the so-called polyay rena seaweeds, the ring of four 
e 


tributaries from the pericardium to the large azygous vein. 


: Seca pms . . 1 8 surrounding the ] tral 
Deriestales | Se eine ae [< pericardi- Ciongated cell Also called siphons. 
pericarditic (per’i-kar-dit’ik), a. [« .pericar- Perichena (per-i-ke’nii), n. [NL (Fries, 1817), 


< peri(dium) + Gr. yaiverv, yawn, gape, open, 
in allusion to the peridium, which opens all 
round.) <A genus of myxomycetous fungi, 


ditis + -ic.] Of or pertaining to pericarditis. 
pericarditis (per’i-kir-di'tis), n. [NL., < peri- 


cardium + -itis.] Inflammation of the pericar- The 


perichetous (per-i-ké’tus), a. 


nal ovarian form is obscured. Thus, by peri 


perichondritic (per’i-kon-drit’ik), a. 


perichondrium (per-i-kon’dri-um), n. 


perichord (per’i-kérd), 2. 
perichordal (per’i-kér-dal), a. 


perichoresis (per’i-k6-ré’sis), n. 


pericladi 


periclase (per’i-klaz), n. 


pericardium (per-i-kir’di-um), n.; 


dium. 

ae pericar- 
dia (-4). [= F. péricarde = Sp. Pg. It. pericar- 
dio, < NL. pericardium, < Gr. mepixépdiov, the 
membrane around the heart; prop. neut. of 
mepixdpdioc, around or near the heart, < epi, 
around, + kapdia = E. heart.) In anat. and 
gool.: (a) A somewhat conically shaped mem- 
branous sac, inclosing the heart and the origin 
of the great vessels. It is composed of two layers, an 
outer fibrous one, dense and unyielding in structure, and 


an inner serous one, reflected on the surface of the viscus. 
See cut under thoraz. 


The last act of violence committed npon him was the 
iercing of his side, so that out of his Pericardium issued 
th water and blood. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. vi. 


(b) A blood-sinus or special cavity beneath the 


Perichsenacesz (per’i-ké-na’s6-6), . pl. 


Perichxta (per-i-ké’ ti), n. 


giving name to the family Perichenacee. 
peridium is distinct, irregular, or plasmodio- 
carpous, and circumscissilely or laciniately de- 
hiscent. 

[NL. 


(Rostafinski, 1875), < Perichena + -acez.] A 
family of myxomycetous fungi, taking its name 
from the genus P’crichena, having a simple or 
double peridium, the outer wall being calca- 


reous. 
[NL. (Rondani, 
1859), < Gr. wepi, around, + yairy, long hair, 
mane.] 1. Agenus of dipterousinsects. Also 
Pericheta.—2. A remarkable genus of oligo- 
chetous annelids, having the segments peri- 
cheetous. It contains several Ceylonese spe- 
cies of earthworms. Schmarda, 1861. e 
[= F. 


Periclean (per-i-klé’an), a. 


periclinal (per-i-kli’nal), a. 


carapace of a crustacean, in which the heart is perichete, perichete (per’i-két), 1. 
suspended by ligaments and arteries, but not périchéze, < NL. perichetium, q. v.] In bot., 
otherwise connected. (c) In mollusks, the spa- same as perichetium. 
cious dorsal celom or body-cavity which is perichetial (per-i-ké’shal), a. [< perichetium 
traversed by the contractile vessel which acts + -al.] In bot., of or pertaining to the peri- 
like a heart. It is situated dorsad of the alimentary chetium. 


periclinally (per-i-kli’nal-i), adr. 
manner as to dip on all sides from a central 
point. 


periclinally 


perichetium (per-i-ké’shi-um), .; pl. periche- 


tia (-). [NL., ¢ Gr. repi, around, + airy, long 
hair, mane, foliage.] In Muscinez, the circle 
of more or less modified leaves sadbeecpery 
group of sexual organs, comprising antheridia 
and archegonia, or archegonia alone. From the 
resemblance of these leaves to the bracts or even the calyx 
of flowering plants, they are pela brie called ‘‘flowers” 
or inflorescences, Perichetium includes also the cluster 
of leaves at the base of, the pedicel or mature sporangium. 


Also perichsete, perichete 
[< Gr. sepi 


around, + yairy, long hair, mane. ] Surrounded 
by bristles, as the segments of some earth- 
worms; specifically, having the characters of 
the genus Pericheia. folleston. 

olecystitis (per-i-kol’é-sis-ti’tis), n. 
[NL., < Gr. zepi, around, + yod#, bile, gall, + 
xvotec, bladder, + -itts. Cf. cholecystitis.) In- 
flammation around the gall-bladder. 


perichondria]l (per-i-kon’dri-al), a. [< Gr. zepi, 


around, + ydvdpoc, cartilage: see chondrus.] 
Surrounding, investing, or covering cartilage, 
as a8 membrane; having the character or qual- 
ity of perichondrium. 

The ulceration may penetrate the cartilage to the tis- 
sues external, forming a perichondrial abscess, 

Medical News, LITL. 507. 

[< peri- 
chondritis + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with perichondritis. 


perichondritis (per’i-kon-dri’tis), n. [NL., < 


perichondrium + -itis.] Inflammation of the 
perichondrium. 
[= F. 


périchondre = It. pericondrio, « NL. perechon- 
drium, ¢ Gr. mepi, around, + yovdpos, gristle, 
eartilage.] The fibrous investment of carti- 
lage; a membrane which covers the free sur- 
faces of most cartilages, corresponding to the 
periosteum of bone. It {fs simply a Jayer of ordinary 
white fibrous connective tissue prolonged over cartilage 


froin neighboring parts, and is deficient on the o 
surfaces of articular cartilages in the interior of joints. 


(< Gr. wepi, around, 
+ yopd7, a string: sce chord, chorda, cord},] 
The chordal sheath, or investment of the noto- 


chord. 
[< perichord + 
-al.] Surroundingthe chorda dorsalis, or noto- 
chord, of a vertebrate: as, perichordail cells; 
perichordal tissue. 
[NL., < Gr. 


reptxapyatc, rotation, < mepiyupeiv, go around, 
< repi, around, + yupeiv, go on, ¢ xepoc, a place.] 
A going round about; a rotation. Bp. Kaye. 
[Qare. ] 


perichoroidal (per’i-k6-roi’dal), a. [< Gr. srepi, 


around, + E. choroid + -al.] About or external 
to the choroid coat of the eye: as, the peri- 
choroidal spece (the lymph-space between the 
choroid and sclerotic coats). 
um (per-i-klaé’di-um), n.; pl. pert- 
cladia (-8). (NL. (ef. LGr. Repaeehe with 
branches all around), ¢ Gr. wepi, around, < KAé- 
doc, @ young slip, branch: see cladus.] 1. In 
bot., the sheathing base of a leaf when it ex- 
pands and surrounds the supporting branch. 
Gray.—2. [cap.] In zool., a genus of celente- 
rates. Allman, 1876. 
[=F . périclase, < Gr. 
mepix/aoy, & twisting round, a wheeling about 
ene off), < wepixAay, break off, wheel about, 
mepi, round, + «dav, break (> «Adore, fracture). ] 
A rare mineral consisting of magnesia (MgO) 
with a little iron protoxid. It occurs in minute 
greenish octahedrons embedded in ejected masses of crys- 


talline limestone at Vesuvius, and has also been found 
recently in Sweden. 


periclet (per’i-kl),. [<L. periculum, periclum 
risk, danger: see pent danger: danger; 
peril; risk; hazard. 


(< L. Pertcles, < 
Gr. Ilepixajc, Pericles (sec def.), + -ean.] Of 
or relating to Pericles (about 495-429 B. c.), 
the foremost citizen and practically chief of the 
state of ancient Athens at her greatest period; 
hence, pertaining to the age of the intellectu 
and material preéminence of Athens. 

With the close of the Periclean period in Athens the 
public desire for nore temples seems to have ceased. 
Encyc. Brit., Tl. 864. 

[As pericline + 
-al.| In bot., running in the same direction as 
the circumference of a part: said of the direc- 
tion in which new cell-wall is laid down. 

In such a 


pericline 
pericline (per’i-klin), w. 


ing on all sides, ¢ zepi, around, + adivewy, bend. J 
A variety of albite oecurring in the erystalline 
schists of the Alps, the erystals of which are 
usually peculiar in being elongated in the di- 
rection of the macrodiagonal axis.— Ppericline 
twin. See twin. 
periclinium (per-i-klin’i-um), n.; pl. periclinia 
(-i). (NL. (ef. Gr. wepixs wor, a couch all round 
a table, mepxAiyc, sloping on all sides), ¢ Gr. 
wepi, around, + KAivery, bend, lean, slope.] In 
bot., the involuere of the capitulum in the Com- 
posite. Also periphoranthium. [Rare.] 
periclitatet (pé-rik’li-tat), v. t. [« L. perieli- 
tatus, pp. of periclitari (> It. periclitare = F. 
péricliter), try, prove, test, put to the test, en- 
danger, imperil, ¢ periculum, periclum, trial, ex- 
periment, test, danger, peril: seo peril.) To 
endanger. 

And why so many grains of calomel! Santa Maria! and 


Peridei (pé-rid’é-1), n. pl. ; pene 
perid-ium + -ci.] A tribe of lichens in which peridotite (per’i-do-tit), n. 


peridental (per-i-den’ tal), a. 
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[< Gr. wepuxdAcnc, slop- pericytula (per-i-sit’i-li), 2.; pl. poe 


(-lé). (NL., ¢ Gr. wepi, around, + NL, cytula.] 
In embryol., the parent-cell or cytula which re- 
sults from a perimonerula by the reformation 


of the nucleus, and which proceeds by partial peridot (per’i-dot), n. 


periependymal 


Gasteromycetes it is also called the teterus, and may be dif- 
ferentiated into an outer peridium, which opens in various 
ways, and an trner peridtum (peridiolum), which directly 
incloses the gleba. See cuts under Lycoperdon and Sper- 


mogontum., 
[< F. péridot = Pg. It. 


and superficial seementation of the vitellus to peridoto, ML. peritut (after F.), also pertodus 


develop into a perimorula, periblastula, and 
perigastrula. It is the usual form of ovum or 


(appar. after L. periodus, period), a kind of em- 
erald; origin not clear.] Same as chrysolite. 


egg of insects and other arthropods. See gas- peridotic (per-i-dot’ik), a. [« peridot + -ic.] 


trulation. 
(NL. (Nylander), < 


the apothecium is peridiiform. The thallus is 
thin, maculate, or wanting, and the spermo- 
gones have simple sterigmata. 

[< Gr. repi, 


around, + L. dens (dent-) = E. tooth: see den- 


tal.) Surrounding the teeth.— peridental mem- 
brane. (a) The enamel cuticle. (0) Periosteum of the 
roots of teeth. 


such adoseof opium! periclitating, pardi! the whole family 
of ye from h to tail! Sterne, Tristram Shandy, viii. 3. 
periclitationt (pé-rik-li-ta’shon), ».  [« L. pe- 
riclitatio(n-),< periclitari, pp. periclitatus, prove, 
test, endanger: see periclitate.] The state of be- 
ing in danger; a hazarding or exposing to peril. 
pericolitis (per’i-ko-li’tis), x. [NL.,< Gr. zepi, 


periderm (per’i-dérm), n. [= F. périderme, < 
Gr. wepi, around, + dépua, skin: see derm.] 1. 
In zool., epiderm or cuticle forming an invest- 
ing sheath or tube, as in some tubularian hy- 
dromedusans; a kind of hard perisare or corti- 
eal layer of the eenosare of certain hydrozoans. 
— 2. In bot., the continuous layers of cork which 
around, + xvAov, the colon (see culon?), + -itix. eover the stems of many plants after they have 
Cf. colitis.} Inflammation of the peritoneal coat acquired a certain age. 
of the colon, or of the tissues about the colon. peridermal (per’i-dér-mal), a. [« periderm + 

pericolpitis (per‘i-kol-pi’tis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. -al.] Surrounding or investing like a cuticle; 
mwepi, around, + Kdsmoc, bosom, lap, womb, + having the character or quality of periderm. 
-itis. Cf. colpitis.] Intlammation of the con- peridermic (per-i-dér’mik), a. [< periderm + 
nective tissue about the vagina. -ic.] Same as peridermal. 

pericope (pé-rik’6-pé), ». [LL., a section of a peridesmitis (per’i-des-mi’tis), n. [NL., ¢ peri- 
book, ¢ Gr. zepexoz7, a cutting all round, out- desmium + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
line, in LGr. ecel. a section, a portion of Serip- desmium. 
ture, ¢ wepi, around, + xozrecv, cut.] 1. An peridesmium (per-i-des’mi-um),n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 


peridrome (per’i-droém), ». 


extract; a selection from a book; specifically, 
in the ancient Christian church, a passage of 
Scripture appointed to be read on certain Sun- 


days and festive occasions.—2, In anc. pros., peridia, ”. 
peridial (pé-rid’i-al), a. 


a group of two or more systems. 
pericorneal (per-i-kér’né-al), a. [«€ Gr. xepi, 
around, + NL. cornea, cornea: see corneal.) 
Surrounding or situated about the cornea of 
the eye: as, pericorneal cireles, 
pericranet (per’i-kran), 2. [« F. péricrane, ¢ 
NL. pericranium: see pericranium.] The peri- 
cranium; the skull. ([Rare.] 
The soundest arguments in vain 
Attempt to storm thy pericrane. 
D'Urfey, Colin’s Walk, 1 (Davies.) 
pericranial (per-i-kra‘ni-al),a. [« pericranium 
+ -al.] Surrounding the cranium; investing 


the skull, as a membrane; of or pertaining to peridinia] (per-i-din’i-al), a. 


the pericranium. 
pericranium (per-i-kra’ni-um), n.; pl. 
nia (-4). [Formerly also pericranion (a 
crane, pericrany, q. V.); = F. péricrdue = Sp. 
pericraneo = Pg. pericraneo = It. pericranio, ¢< 
L. pericranium, the membrane around the 
skull, < Gr. wepixpaviov, neut. of mepixparcoc, 
around the skull (7 zepexpaviog yiTov or try, the 
membrane around the skull); ef. wepixpavor, a 
eovering for the head; < zepi, around, + Kkpavior, 
the skull, the head: see cranium.] 1. The ex- 
ternal periosteum of the cranium. Hence—2. 
The general surface or extent of the cranial 
bones; the cranium or skul] itself. 


pee 


perididymis (per-i-did’i-mis), x. 


peridid 


so pert- Peridiniidse (per’i-di-ni‘i-dé), x». pl. 


mepidecuoc, & band, belt, < wept, around, + deo- 
oc, & band, ligament.] The areolar tissue 
around a ligament. 

Plural of peridium, 

(< peridium + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a peridium. 


A very massive peridial wall which is characterized by 
a gelatinous middlelayer. De Bary, Fungi (trans.), p. 312. 


(NL., < Gr. 
wept, around, + didvuoc, a testicle.] The tunica 
albuginea. See albuginea. 

itis (per-i-did-i-mi’tis), n. [NL., < 
perididymis + -itis.] Inflammation of the peri- 
didymis. 


peridiiform (pé6-rid’i-i-form), a. [« NL. peridi- 


um + L. forma, form.] In bot., having the 
form of a peridium. 

[< NL. Peridini- 
um + -al.] Related to or resembling L’eridini- 


um; belonging to the Peridiniide. 
[NL., < 


Peridinium + -idzx.] The leading family of 
cilioflagellate infusorians, represented by Peri- 
dinitum and several other genera, character- 
ized by having a ciliate zone, or girdle of cilia, 
in addition to one or more flagella. These ani- 
malcules are free-swimming, of persistent form, inhabit- 
ing both fresh and salt water, often phosphorescent, lori- 
cate or sometimes iloricate, mostly with a single tlagellum, 
frequently with an cye-like pigment-spot, and always with 
a distinct oral aperture. They reproduce by fission and by 
sporulation. The modern family corresponds to several 


perielesis (per’i-6-16’sis), n. 


periencephalitis 


Pertaining to, resembling, or characterized by 
the presence of peridot or of peridotite. 

(< peridot + -ite2.] 
A rock composed pereveas | of olivin, with 
which are usually associated more or less of 
one or more of the minerals enstatite, dial- 
lage, angite, magnetite, chromite, and picotite. 
Lithologists are by no means agreed in regard to the 
nomenclature of the varieties of peridotite. M. F. Wads- 
worth distinguishes the following: dtnite, composed al- 
most entirely of olivin, with a few grains of picotite, 
magnetite, or sume other accessory mineral; saronile, a 
variety consisting of olivin and enstatite; dherzoltle, of 
olivin with enstatite and diallage; buchnerite, of olivin, 
enstatite, and augite; eulyste, of olivin and diallage ; 
picrite, of olivin and augite. Of these varieties, the first 
four have been found in meteorites as well as fn terres- 
trial rocks; the others, so far as known, are exclusively 
terrestrial. Olivin passes readily into serpentine; hence 
many olivin rocks are found more or less completely al- 
tered into that mineral, so that the distinction between 
oliviu and serpentine rocks is one not easily preserved. 
Peridotite is known to be in some cases an eruptive rock, 
and is generally supposed to have been such in all cases, 
That most serpentine rocks are the result of the altera- 
tion of some peridotic material is also generally conceded ; 
that serpentine may have been produced in some other 
way is possible, but has not been distinctly proved. 

j [= F. péridrome = 
Sp. Pg. It. peridromo, < Gr. wepidpopoc, a gallery 
running round a building, ¢ wepidpopoc, running 
round, ¢ zepi, around, + dpayety, yun.] In an 
ancient peripteral temple, the open space or 
passage between the walls of the cella and 
the surrounding columns. See cut under opis- 
thodomos. 


periegesis (per’i-6-jé’sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. mepeh- 


yyorc, a leading around, 7t«pmyeioba, lead around, 
€ wepi, around, + 7yeicGat, lead: see hegemony. | 
A progress through or around; especially, a for- 
mal progress, or a journey in state; a travel- 
ing through anything. 

In his pertevexa, or triumphant progress throughout this 
island, it has been calculated that he laid a tythe part of 
the inhabitants under contribution. 

Lamb, Two Races of Men. 

«Gr. repteiAnore, 
a convolution, ¢ wepeizecv, fold or wrap round, 
< repli, around, + cide, roll up.] In Gregorian 
music, & long ligature or phrase at the end of a 
melody, the tones of which are sung to a single 
syllable. Compare pneuma. 

(per ee ete) n. ([< 
Gr. wepi, around, éyxigazoc, the brain (see 
encephalon), + -itis.] Inflammation of the pia 
mater and tissues immediately snbjacent.— 
Periencephalitis acuta, an acute psychosis Bresenuils 
maniacal delirium followed by apathy and collapse, an 
attended with irregular pyrexia and frequent pulse. The 
onset, usually after some mental prodromes, is apt to be 
sudden ; the end is ordinarily in death or fn dementia and 
paralysis. There is intense hyperemia of the pia, arach- 
noid, and cortex, with evidence of inflammation. Also 
called delirium acutum, typhomania, mania gravis, phrent- 
aa grave delirium, Bell's disease, acute peripheral encepha- 
wis. 


periendymal (per-i-en’di-mal), a. [< Gr. zepi, 


older groups of similar names and less exact definition. 


pericrany? (per’i-kra-ni), 2. [<NL. pericranium, Peridinium (per-i-din’i-um), n. (NL. (Ehren- 


q.-v.] The pericranium; the skull. 
And when they joined their pericranies, 
Out skips a buok of miscellanies. 
Suvft, On Poetry. 
Pericrocotus (per‘i-kr6-k6’tus),2. (NL. (Boie, 
1826), < Gr. wept, around, + xkpoxwrdc, satfron- 


colored: see crocota, crocus.) Agenus of cater- Peridiodei (per7i-di-0’dé-1), n. pl. 


eee asec of the family Campophagida, 
aving the bill short and weak. There are about 
20 species, of brilliant or varied plumage, chictly black and 
scarlet or yellow, inhabiting India, China, the Malay 
peninsula and archipelago, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
such as P, miniatus and P. speciosux. Some of them are 


known as minivets, The genus is alsocalled Phenicornis peridiolum (per-i-di’6-lum), n. 


and Acis. 

periculoust (pé-rik’i-lus), a. [<L. periculosus, 
dangerous: see perilous.) Dangerous; hazard- 
ous. 

As the moon about ev seventh: day arriveth unto a 
contrary sign, so Saturn, which remaineth about as many 
years as the moon doth days in one sign, and holdeth the 
same consideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cause these periculous periods, 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 


peridiole (pé-rid’i-ol), n. 


berg, 1836), < Gr. zepiSivjc, whirled around; ef. 
TepidLvoc, & rover, pirate, < epi, around, + divoc, 
a whirling.) The typical genus of Peridiniida. 
There are several species, as P. tabulatum of Great Brit- 
ain and P. sanguineum of India. The latter imparts a 
bloody color to water that contains it. Some are called 
wreath-animalcules, 

(NL. (Ny- 


lander), ¢ peridium + Gr. eidoc,form.] <A series 
of lichens, according to the classification of 
Nylander, including the single tribe Peridei. 
[< NL. peridiolum, 
q. v.] In bot., same as peridiolum. 

[NL., dim. of 
peridium.] In bot., in gasteromycetous fungi 
the smaller peridia or nests of tissue formed 
within the general fructification, and inside of 
which the hymenium is formed; also, the inner 
layer of a peridium when more layers than one 
are present. See cuts under apothecium, ascus, 
and Fungi. 


perienteric (per’i-en-ter’ik), a. 


perienteron (per-i-en’te-ron), 1. 


around, + NL. endyma: see endymal.) Same as 
periependymal. 
[< perienteron 
-ic.) Situated around or about the enteron; 
perivisceral; ccelomatic; of or pertaining to the 
perienteron: as, the pertenteric fluid of a worm. 
— Perienteric cavity. Same as pert on. 
[NL., < Gr. 


mept, around, + évrepur, intestine: see archen- 
teron.] The primitive perivisceral cavity per- 
sisting as a modified blastocele after a blasto- 
sphere has undergone gastrulation; the blasto- 
cele of a gastrula, or the space between the en- 
doderm and the ectoderm, as distinguished from 
the cavity of the archenteron inclosed within 


the endoderm. Usually the perienteron is speedily 
obliterated by the apposition of the endoderm and ecto- 
derm; and then, by the development of 2 mesoderm and 
the splitting up of its layers, or by the extension into the 
perienteron of diverticula of the archenteron which be- 
come shut off from the latter, a permanent and definitive 
perivisceral or perienteric cavity, in the form of a schizo- 
cele or of an enterocale, replaces the original perienteron 


peridium (pé-rid’i-um), n.; pl. peridia (-ii). 
(NL., < Gr. aypidiov, dim. of aypa, a leather 


to form a body-cavity between the body-walls and the walls 
of the alimentary canal. 
(NL., 


periependymal (per’i-e-pen’di-mal), a. 


periculum (pé-rik’i-lum), n.; pl. pericula (-li). 
[L.: see peril.] In Scots law, a risk. 

pericystitis (per’i-sis-ti’tis), ». [NL., ¢ Gr. 
wepi, around, + xkiotic, bladder, + -ifis. Cf. 
cystitis.) Inflammation around the bladder. 


pouch, wallet, scrip.) The outer enveloping 
coat of a sporophore in angiocarpous fungi, 
upon which the spores develop in a closed cav- 


itv. Inthe Uredines it envelops the recidium, and is also 
called the pseudoperidium, or paraphysis envelup. In the 


€ Gr. mepi, around, + NL. ependyma: see epen- 
dymal.J Situated or oceurring about, or just 
outside of, the ependyma: as, periependymal 
myelitis. Also pericndymal, 


perifibrum ( 


perier 
perier (per’i-ér), m. [«< F. périer (see def.).] 
In founding, an iron rod used to hold back the 
scum in the ladle. £. H. Knight. 


periergia (per-i-¢r’ji-4),. [ML.: see periergy.] 
In rhet., same as pertergy. 


Another point of surplusage Heth not so much in super- 
fluitie of your words — as of your trauaile to describe the 
matter which yee take in hand, and that ye ouer-labour 
And therefore the Greekes 


your selfe in your businesse. 
call it Periergia, we call it ouer-labour. 
Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 216. 
periergy (per’i-ér-ji),m. (¢ ML. pertergia,< Gr. 
weplepyta, over-carefulness, ¢ Tepiepyoc, over-care- 
ful,< vepi, around, beyond, + *ép) ev = E. work.] 
Excessive care or needless effort; specifically, 
in rhet., a labored or bombastic style. 
periesophageal (per-i-6-s6-fa’jé-al), a. [¢ Gr. 
wepi, around, + NL. esophagus: see esophageal. } 


Surrounding the esophagus, as the nervous ring 


around the gullet of many invertebrates. 
periesophagitis (per’i-é-sof-a-ji’tis), mn. [< Gr. 

wept, aroun . esophagus, esophagus, + 

-itis.] Inflammation of the areolar tissue around 


the esoph : 
perifascicular (per’i-fa-sik’a-lir),a. [¢Gr. repi, 
around, + L. fasciculus, fascicle: see fuscicu- 
al Existing or occurring about a fasciculus. 
perifibral (per-i-fi’ bral), a. [< perifibrum + 
-al.] Pertaining to perifibrum; containing or 
consisting of perifibrum: as, a perifibral mem- 


brane. A. Hyatt. 
perifibrous (per-i-fi’brus), a. [< perifibrum + 
-O0 
r-i-fi’brum), ”. [NL., ¢< Gr. zepi, 


us.) Same as perifibral. 
around, + L. fibra, a fiber: see fiber!.] The 
membranous envelop or fibrous covering of the 


skeletal elements of sponges. 


This Benue envelopes the spicules as well as the 
fiber... . Thecells of the pertjibrum as observed in Hali- 
chondria and Chalinula were very long, fusiform, and flat. 


perigonal! (pé-rig’6-nal), a. 


perigonal? (pé-rig’6-nal), a. 
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motion or rhythmical pulsation of plastidules. 
See the quotations. 
Haeckel's perigenesis is, when separated from his rhetoric, 


the substitution of rhythmical vibrations for the different 
kinds of gemmules, Science, VIIL. 183. 


The Dynamic Theory of reproduction I proposed in 1871, 
and it has been since adopted by Haeckel under the name 
of perivenests. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 229. 

periglottic (per-i-glot’ik), a. [< Gr. epi, around, 
yAwTTa, }AG@oca, tongue, -ic.] Situated 
aro the base of the epiglottis: as, periglottic 
ands. 
iglottis (per-i-glot’is), n. [NUL., taken in 
Tit pone of ‘something ‘about the tongue,’ < 
Gr. meptyAurtic, a covering of the tongue, ¢ Epi, 
around, about, + yAdrra, 7/00ca, tongue: see 
glottis.] The epidermis of the tongue. 
perignathic (per-i -nath’ik), a. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
wept, around, + yvaboc, jaw: see gnathic.] Sur- 
rounding the jaws (of an echinoderm): as, the 
perignathic girdle (the structures which pro- 
tract and retract the jaws of sea-urchins). M. 
Duncan, 1885, 
perigon (per’i-gon), n._ [< Gr. epi, around, + 
ywvia, & corner, angle.] An angular quantity 
of 360°, or four right angles. 
[< perigonium + 
-al.} Same as perigonial. W. B. Carpenter, 
Micros., § 339. 
[< perigon + -al.} 
In chartography, preserving the angles as near- 
nf as possible under the condition of preserving 
the relative areas exactly. 
rigone (per’i-gon), mn. [= F. périgone, < NL. 
perigonium, < Gr. wept, around, + yov7, seed, 
generation, < yevécbat, produce. } In bot., same 
as perianth, but also, specifically, the circle of 
leaves surrounding the antheridia of certain 
mosses. Also perigonium. 


pe 
bot., the state or con 
perihelion, perihelium (per-i-he’li-on, -um), x.; 


peril 


in which there is a tubular ring or sheath sur- 
rounding the ee and upon which the vari- 
ous parts of the flower are inserted. This 

or sheath may be produced by the continued Parana 
growth of the broad flower-axis after its apex has ceased 
to grow, or by the evident adnation of the various parta 
This adnation may be merely the union of petals and sta- 
mens to the apt he the calyx remaining hypogynous, or 
it may involve the adnation of the calyx, with the other 
organs, to the lower part of the ovary, or nearly to the 
suinmit of the ovary, while the petals and stamens may 
be still further adnate to the calyx.— Perigynous in- 


sertion. See insertion. 
rigyny (p6-rij‘i-ni),n. [<perigyn-ous + -y.] In 
dition of being perigynous. 


1. perihelia (-&). [< F. pérthélie = Sp. Pg. perihe- 
io = It. perielio, < 
NL. perthelium, ¢ 
Gr. sepi, around, 
near, + 7/.0¢, the 
sun: see heliac. 
Cf. aphelion.] p a 
That point of the 
orbit of a planet 
orcometinwhich 
it is at its least 
distance from 
the sun: opposed 
to aphelion. It is 
that extremity of the major axis of the orbit which is near- 


est to that focus in which the sun is placed; when a planet 
is in this point it is said to be tn its perthelion. 


Orbit of Planet. 
S, sun; 9, perihelion; a, aphelion. 


perihelioned (per-i-hé’li-ond), a. [« perihelion 


+ -ed2,] Having, as a planet or comet, passed 


its perihelion. 
perthe atic (per’i-hé-pat’ik), a. [< Gr. epi 


around, + #rap (77arT-), the liver: see hepatic. 

Surrounding the liver: noting the fibrous con- 
nective tissue which invests and, as the capsule 
of Glisson, penetrates that organ to invest the 


: ;  ntnt different divisions of hepatic substance pro 

‘A. Hyatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist, XXIII. 83, perigonial (per-i-go’ni-al), a. [< NL. perigo- ¢ 1c 8 

perigamium (per-i-ga’mi-um), 7 NL..¢ Gr, “tum, perigone, + -al.] In bot., of or belonging perihepatitis (per-i-hep-a-ti ve) n. (NL, 
mepi, around, + yay0¢ marriage ] mosses. t0 the perigone: as, the perigonial leaves of a 7*P%s around, aie ap (77 age ie ~itis, 
an involucre inclosing both male and female ™088 or liverwort. esate eee a tenon Oh ne cereus cover 
organs. Compare perigone and perigynium. rigonium (per-i-go’ni-um), .; pl. perigonia IG 0° Me aver. 


er 
Gr. 
Cf. 


3 


perigee (per‘i-je), n. 


perigenesis (per-i-jen’e-sis), x. 


periganglionic (per-i-gang-gli-on’ik), a. [< Gr. 


wept, around, + E. ganglion: see ganglionic.] 
Surrounding or investing a ganglion.—p . 

onic glands, small connective-tissue capsules contain- 
ng a system of glandular tubes filled with a milky calca- 
reous fluid, found in the ganglia of the spinal nerves of 
certain animals, as the frog. Also called crystal capsules 
and calcareous sacs 


perigastric (per-i-gas’trik), a. [< Gr. repi, 


around, + yacrfp (yaorp-), stomach: see gaster2, 
gastric.) Surrounding the alimentary canal; 
perienteric; perivisceral: as, the perigastric 
space of a polyzoan, corresponding to the ab- 
dominal cavity of a vertebrate; the perigastric 


fluid. 

astritis (per-i-gas-tri‘tis),. (NL., <¢ Gr. 
wept, around, + yaorip (yaorp-), stomach, + -itis. ] 
Inflammation of the peritoneal coat of the sto- 
mach. Also called exogastritis. 


perigastrula oper ene CECE n.3 pl. perigas- 
9 


trulg (-16). [N r. Tepi, around, + NL. gas- 
trula, g.v.] Inembryol., that form of metagas- 
trula, or kenogenetic gastrula, which results 
from surface-cleavage of the egg, or superficial 
segmentation of the vitellus. Also called blad- 
der-gastrula. 

Surface cleavage results in a bladder-gastrula (perigas- 
trula), ... the usual form among articulated animals 
(spiders, crabs, insects, etc.). 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), L 200. 

rigastrular (per-i-gas’tr$-lir), a. [< peri- 
gastrula + -ar3.] Pertaining to or having the 
character of a perigastrula or perigastrulation. 


perigastrulation (per-i-gas-trd-la’shon), ». [« 
pertgastrula + -ation.] The formation of a De 


perigastrula; the state of being perigastrular. 


perigean (per-i-jé’an), a. [< perigee + -an.] 


Pertaining to the perigee; occurring when the 
moon is in her perigee. 
The accelerated perigean tides give rise to a retarding 
force, and decrease the apogean distance. 
Encyc. Brit., XXIII. 878. 
[= F. périgée = Sp. Pg. 
It. perigeo, < NL. perigeum (ef. Gr. ee 
around the earth), < Gr. zepi, near, around, + 
y#, the earth. Cf. apogee.] That point of the 
moon’s orbit which is nearest to the earth: when 
the moon has arrived at this point, she is said 
to be in her perigee. Formerly used also for the 
corresponding point in the orbit of any heavenly budy. 
See apogee. Also called epiyee, epigeum. 
[< Gr. epi, 


around, + E. genesis.] Wave-generation; a 
dynamic theory of generation which assumes 
that reproduction is effected by a kind of wave- 


Périgord pie. perijour 


0 6. 
aie Stent n. [Sp ea 1 


pe hic (per-i-graf’ik), a. 


peri 


pe ous 


(-#). 
sac formed by the more external parts of the 
gonophore. 


Shortly after arrival in the sedentary gonophore, whe- 
ther this be a medusoid or a simple sporosac, the sexual 
elements — egg-cells or spermatozoa — are found accumu- 
lated around the g Sapeger where they are retained by the 
perigonium. ... The periyonium on the sporosac con- 
sists simply of the ectodermal coat, which, before the in- 
tervention of the sexual cells, lay close upon the spadix, 
while in the medusoid it consists not only of this coat 
but of layers which correspond to those which form the 
umbrella of » medusa. 

G. J. Allman, Challenger Report on Hydroida, XXITI. 
il, p. Xxxv. 


2. In dot., same as perigone. 


ourdine (per-i-gir’ din, 
ed from Périgord, a former 

rovince of France.] 1. A country-dance used 
in Périgord: it is usually accompanied by sing- 
ing.—2. Music for such a dance, or in its 
rhythm, which is triple and quick. 


perigraph (per’i-graf),n. [<Gr. reptypady, a line 


drawn round, an outline, sketch, < wepypagery, 
< wepi, around, + ypagerv, write.] 1. A care- 
less or inaccurate delineation of anything.— 
2t. In anat., the white lines or fibrous impres- 
sions on the straight muscle of the abdomen, 
resulting from tendinous intersections. They 
are now called the linea alba and linexe semilu- 
nares or transverse of the rectus abdominis. 
{< perigraph + 
~ic. ertaining to or of the nature of a peri- 
graph (in sense 1). 
rigyne (per’i-jin),n. [< NL. perigynium.] In 
bot., same as erigynium. ; 
gynium (per-i-jin’i-um), n.; pl. perigynia 
(4). (NL.,¢ Gr. zepl, about, + y1v7, a female 
(in mod. bot. a pistil).) 
In bot., the hypogynous 
bristles, scales, or & more 
or less inflated sac, which 
surround the pistil in many 


Cyperaces. The perigynium, 
more or less in the form of a sac, 
is especially characteristic of the 
genus Carex. The term is also 
applied in the mosses and H. 

ticer to the special envelop of the 


archegonia, hk 
(pé-rij’i-nus), 


i Perigynium of Carex /s- 
a. [=F. periqyne = It. pe- Puline a the same laid 


rigino, € Gr. Tepl, about, + St apa the caryop- 
yuvj, female (in mod. bot. 


a pistil). Cf. epigynous.} In bot., surround- 
ing the pistil: specifically applied to a flower 


pe 
perijove (per’i-jOv), n. 


peril (peril), n. 


(NL.: see perigone.] 1. In Hydroida, a Perihermenial (per-i-hér-mé’ni-al), a. [< Gr. 


epi, about, + lane: interpretation, ¢ épuryvet- 
ev, interpret.) Pertaining to the subject or con- 
tents of Aristotle’s treatise Iepi ‘Epynveiac, ‘of 
interpretation’—that is to say, to the logical 


forms of propositions. Aristotle's doctrine in this 
hook does not precisely agree with that of his “Ana- 
lytics,” and {Is called perthermenial doctrine. 


jourdine,». See periyourdine. 

[< Gr. epi, around, 
near, + L. Jovis, Jupiter: see Jove.] The point 
in the orbit of any one of Jupiter’s satellites 
where it comes nearest to the planet. 


perikephalaia, perikephalaion (per-i-kef-a- 


li’#i,-on), 2. (< Gr. wepixepadaia, repixegadaiov(see 
def.), < epi, around, about, + xegaay, the head.] 
In Gr, archeol., a coveriug for the entire head, 
as a helmet, or a head-dress of the nature of the 
eo or kerchief entirely inclosing the 
air. 

arly mod. E. perill, ve ddbee, 
parel, parrell; < ME. peril, peryle, perylle, pe- 
rele, pacile, perel, paril, parel, parell, LOR. peril, 
F. péril = Pr. peril, perilh = i peligro, OSp. 
periglo = Pg. perigo = It. persg 0, periclo, pert- 
colo, periculo = MD. perijkel (E. obs. pericle),< L. 
periculum, periclum, a trial, experiment, test, 
essay, etc., also risk, danger,< “perirt, try (pert- 
tus, tried, experienced); cf. Gr. meipay, try, E. 
farel,.] 1, Danger; risk; hazard; jeopardy; 
exposure of person or property to injury, loss, 
or destruction. 

And therfore, alle be it that men han grettre chep in the 
Yle of Prestre John, natheles men dreden the longe wey 
and the grete periles in the See, in the jes. 

Mande , Travels, p. 270. 

They vse their peeces to fowle for pleasure, others their 
Caliuers for feare of sagt 
Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 456. 


To smile at ‘scapes and perils overblown. 
Shak., T. of the S., v. 2 3 


picid: ate he will be 
An ass agains e , at his own sia 
Be it. Beau. and Fi., Coxcomb, iv. 6. 
The rest 


Spake but of sundry perils in the storm. 

aa Tennyson, Holy Grail 
2. In law, a source of danger; a possible casu- 
ay eoutem pte’ as the cause of loss or injury. 
= of the sea, risks peculiarly incident to navi- 
gation, and particularly from wind or weather, the state 
of the ocean, and rocks or shores. Against dangers of this 
class the carrier does not insure the shipper. 

The words perils of the sea embrace all kinds of marine 
casualties, such as shipwreck, foundering, stranding, etc., 
and every species of damage tothe ship or goods at sea by 
the violent and immediate action of the winds and wavea, 


peril 


not comprehended in the ordinary wear and tear of the 
voyage, or directly referable to the acts and negligence of 
the assured as its proximate cause. Arnold. 
=f 1. Jeopardy, etc. See danger and risk. 
peril (per’il), v.; pret. and Paihia or perilled, 
ppr. periling or perilling. i F. periller, put in 
peril, be in peril, perish, = Sp. peligrar = Pg. 
i ad = It. pericolare, perigliare, periculare, < 
. periculare, endanger, peril, perish by ship- 
wreck,< L. periculum, danger, peril: see peril, n. 
Cf. periclitate.] I, trans. To hazard; risk; put 


in peril or ear ba 
. intrans. To be in danger. 
Any soile wherewith it may peril to stain it self. 
Milton, Church-Government, fi. & 
Perilampinz (per’i-lam-pi’né), n. pl. (NL. 
(Fdrster, 1856), < Perilampus + -ine.] A nota- 
ble subfamily of chalcids, mainly tropical. These 


pares are large compact forms with highly arched and 
eeply punctared thorax, the stigmal vein of the fore 
phe developed, and the abdominal joints evident, as in 


P mpus. 
Perilampus (per-i-lam’pus),. (NL. (Latreille, 
1809), < Gr. mepiAaurerv, beam around, < zepi, 
around, + Aduzerv, shine.] The typical genus 
of Perilampine, having the abdomen not petio- 
late and the antennes scarcely clavate. It is 
wide-spread ; about 30 species are described. 


pe 
eal.) Around or in the immediate neighbor- 


pe 


+ -ttis.) Inflammation of the areolar tissue 


around the larynx. 

Perilla (pé-ril’#), ». [NL. (Linnseus, 1764), 
from a native name in India.] A genus of an- 
nual. herbs of the order Labiate, tribe Saturei- 
nex, and subtribe Menthoidez, known by the 
four perfect didynamous stamens, the reticu- 
lated nutlets, and the declined two-lipped fruit- 


ing calyx. The? species are natives of eastern India 
and China. They bear small flowers in racemes, and usu- 
ally purple or deep-violet ee oe account of which P. 
Nankinensis, sometimes cali efsteak-plant, has been 
much used for ornamental borders. P. aryuta of Japan 
yfelds an infusion used to redden table vegetables, etc.; 
and the oil yemola, pressed from its vais s used in the 
preparation of Japanese paper to imitate leather, and of 
water-proof papers for umbrellas, windows, etc. 


ood of the larynx. 
tis (per-i-lar-in-ji’tis), n. et < 
Gr. wepi, around, + Adpvys (Aapvyy-), larynx, 


perilousness (per’il-us-nes), n. 
ril 
PY NL. 


perilymphangial hor en ji-al), a. 


perilymphatic 


perimeter (pé-rim’e-tér), n. 


4399 


She is pervlous crafty; 
I fear, too honest for us all too. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 2. 


perilously (per’il-us-li), adv. In a perilous 


hazard. 

The quality of 
being perilous; dangerousness; danger; hazard. 
ph (per’i-limf), ». [< Gr. zepi, around, 
ympha, Pens see lymph.] The clear 
fluid contained within the osseous labyrinth 
of the ear, surrounding the membranous laby- 
rinth: distinguished from endolymph. Also 


manner; dangerously; with 


called liquor Cotunnii. 
perilymphangeitie (per’i-lim-fan-jé-i’tis), 2. 
[ 


L., < Gr. wepi, around, + NL. lympha, lymph, 
+ Gr. ayyeiov, a vessel, + -itis. Cf. lymphange- 
ttis.} mmation of the connective tissue 
about a lymphatic vessel. K 


Gr. epi, around, L. lympha, lymph, + Gr. 
ayyeiov, & vessel.) Surrounding or about the 
lymphatic vessels: as, perilymphangial or peri- 
lymphatic nodules (nodules of lymphoid tissue 
surrounding or about the lymphatic vessels). 
(per’i-lim-fat/ik), a. [< peri- 
lymph + -aticl.] Of or pertaining to the peri- 
lymph: as, perilymphatic spaces. 


eal (per’i-la-rin’jé-al), a. {<Gr.zepi, perimancy}t, n. Same as pyromancy. 
around, + Adpvyf (Aapvyy-), larynx: see laryn- perime 


m (per-i-mer’is-tem), n. [< Gr. repi, 

around, + E. meristem.) In bot., that portion 

of the meristem which gives rise to the ex- 
ternal cortex and the dermatogen. See meso- 
meristem. 

{= F. périmetre 
= Sp. perimetro = Pg. It. perimetro, < L. peri- 
metros, < Gr. wepiuetpoc, the circumference, < 
mepi, round, + pétpov, Measure: see meter2.] 
1. The circumference, border, or outer boun- 
dary of a superficial figure; also, the measure 
of this boundary. 

If it {a circle] be perfect, all the lines from some one 

point of it drawn to the perimeter must be exactly equal. 

Dr. H. More, Autidote against Atheism, I. vi. 1. 

2. An instrument for determining the visual 

power of different parts of the retina and plot- 
ting areas of distinct vision. 

Pertmetral (per-i-m6‘tral), a. 

-al 


(< perimetr-ic2 
Same as perimetric2, 


Perillus (pé-ril’us),n. [NL. (Stal, 1867), < Peril- perimetric! (per-i-met’rik),a. [« perimeter + 


lus, proper name.] A 
genus of pentatomoid 
bugs of the subfamily 
Asopine, having the 
head smoothandshin- 
ing, the thorax with 
narrowly elevated 
lateral margins, and 
the tibis distinctly 
sulcate. There are 6 
species, exclusively Amer- 
ican. P. circumcinctus is 
common in Canada and 


the western United States, 
and is known as the ring-banded soldier-bug. 


Ring-banded Soldier-bug ( Persliss 
CIP CMINEINCLUS). 
a, bug (line shows natural size); 
6, antenna, enlarged; ¢, proboscis, 
enlarged. 


potato-beetle. 
perilous (per’il-us), a. [Formerly also gee 
lous, also parlous, parlish (see parlous); « ME. 
perilous, perlowse, < OF. perillos, perilleux, F. 
périlleux = Sp. peligroso = Pg. perigoso = It. 
iglioso, pertcoloso, periculoso, ¢ L. periculosus, 
Aaucorone hazardous, < periculum, danger, per- 
il: see peril, n.] 1. Full of peril or danger; 
dangerous; hazardous; risky: as, a perilous 
undertaking or situation; a perilous attempt. 
re io ee ben so fer ail upward, because that 
ouse rassages. 
re menidon Mandeville, Travels, p. 51. 
And yet vnto this day it is a right Dyllows way. 
Sir R. Guylorde, Pylgrymage, p. 41. 
He [Milton] fought their perilous battle; but he turned 


away with disdain from their insolent triumph. 
Macaulay, Milton. 


In the Norse legends the gods of Valhalla, when they 
meet the Jotuns, converse on the perilous terms that he 
who cannot answer the other's questions forfeits his own 
life. Emerson, Clubs. 
2+. Terrible; to be feared; liable to inflict in- 
jury or harm; dangerous. 


For I am perilous with knyf in honde, 
Albe it that I dar nat hir withstonde. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Monk’s Tale, 1. 31. 


Ahab was a king, but Jezabel, Jezabel, she was the per- 
woman. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 


3t. Sharp; sarcastic; smart. Compare parlous. 


A perilous mouthe ys wors than spere or launce. 
Booke af Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 80. 


1, Risky. See danywer. 


parlloust (per’il-us), adv. 


ceedingly; very. 


[< perilous, a.] Ex- 


perimetrica] (per-i-met’ri-kal), a. 
perimetritic (per’i-mé-trit’ik), a. 


It is pre- perimetritis (per’i-mé-tri’tis), n. 
daceous, and one of the known enemies of the Colorado epi, around, + Hatpa, uterus, + -itis. 


1. Of or pertaining to the perimeter or 
of a body: as, perimetric 
Pertaining to perimetry. 


-tc. | 
external eueeee 
measurements.—&, 


perimetric? (per-i-mé’trik), a. [« Gr. sepi, 


around, + uytpa, uterus, + -ic.] Situated or 
occurring around or in the immediate vicinity 
of the uterus. 


+ -ic-al (cf. metrical).] Of or pertaining to the 
perimeter. 
[< perime- 
trit(is) + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by perimetritis. 

(NL., < Gr. 


Cf. 
metritis.] Inflammation about the uterus; pel- 
vic peritonitis. 


perimetry (p6-rim’et-ri), n. [< perimeter + -y3.] 


The determination of the boundaries of areas 
of distinct vision in the field of view by means 
of a perimeter. 


perimonerula (per’i-m6-ner’§-l4), n.; pl. peri- 


monerulz (-16). [NL., < Gr. zepi, around, + NL. 
monerula.| In embryol., the monerula stage ofa 
meroblastic egg which undergoes superficial as 
well as partial segmentation of the vitellus, and 
develops in succession into a pericytula, peri- 
morula, periblastula, and perigastrula. It is 
a cytode which includes formative yolk in the 
outer wall and nutritive yolk in the interior. 


perimonerular (per’i-m6-ner’§-lir),a. [< peri- 


monerula + -ar3, 


Of or pertaining toa perimo- 
nerula. 


perimorph (per’i-mérf), x. [< Gr. zepi, around, 


+ yop¢7, form.] <A mineral inclosing another, 
or formed around another by its partial meta- 
morphism. 


perimorphic (per-i-mér’fik), a. [« peri h 


+ -ic.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of a 
perimorph. 
The pseudomorphic or pertmorphic hornblende has pre- 


cisely the same characters as the original hornblende, 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Suc., XLIV. 452. 
perim 


hous (per-i-mér’fus), a. [< perimorph 

+ -ous.] Same as perimorphic. 
perimorula (per-i-mor’§-li),». [NL., <¢ Gr. zepi, 
around, + . morula, q. V.] 
morula or mulberry-mass which results from 


perimorular (per-i-mor’$-lir), a. 
Be 


pe 


perineop] 
perineorrhaphy (per‘i-né-or’a-fi), 2. 


perinephral (per-i-nef’ral), a. 


[< perimeter pe 
perinephritic 


perinephri 


perineum, permewn (per-i-né’um), n. 


n embryol., the verineurial 


perineurial 


the partial and superficial segmentation of the 
vitellus of a pericytula, and proceeds to de- 
velop into a perib and perigastrula. It 
is a bodyin which an external cell-stratum surrounds and 
incloses an unsegmented mass of nutritive yolk. See 


pericytula. 

[< perimor- 

ula + -ar3,] Of or pertaining to a perimorula. 
sial (per-i-mis’i-al), a. [« perimysi-um 

-al.) Investing a muscle, as a sheath of 

connective tissue or a fascia; of or pertaining 


to perimysium. 
perimyaium lSeSeae ty n.; pl. perimysia 


(-&). (NL., ¢ Gr. wepi, around, + pic, muscle.) 
The outer investment or sheath of areolar tis- 
sue which surrounds a muscle, sending inward 
partitions between the fasciculi. 
rineal, perineal crerene a) a. [=F. pé- 
rinéal; as perineum + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the perineum; connected with or contained in 
the perineum; done in or performed upon the 
perineum: as, perineal veins, glands, muscles, 
etc.; perineal section, laceration, rupture; pert- 
neal operations — Perineal aponeurosis, Same as 
ineal fascia.— Perineal artery. (a) Superjicial, a 
ranch of the pudic supplying chiefly the back of the scro- 
tum in the male and the pudendal labia in the female. 
® Transverse, a branch of the superficial perineal or pu- 
ic supplying the parts between the anus and the bulb of 


the urethra.— Perineal body. See perineum, 1.— Per- 
ineal the fascia of the pelvic outlet, more espe- 
cially that of the true perineum, in front of the anus 
See fascia.— eal hernia, a rare hernia in the per- 


Perin 

ineum, by the side of the rectum, or between the rec- 
tum and the vagina in the female, or the rectum and the 
bladder in the male.— eal nerve, one of the termi- 
nal divisions of the pudic, sending superficial branches to 
the skin of the perineum, and the back of the scrotum in 
the male, or the labia in the female, and deep branches 
to the perineal muscles.— Perineal region. Same as 
perineum.— Perineal incision Into the urethra 
through the perineum, for the relief of stricture.— Peri- 
neal strait, the inferior strait of the pelvis. 


perineocele (per-i-n6é’6-sél),n. [< NL. perineum 


+ Gr. «#An, tumor. ] ernia in the perineum. 
asty (per-i-né-6-plas’ti), n. (< NL. 
perineum + Gr. wAaordc, verbal adj. of tAdacerv, 
mold.] <A plastic operation on the perineum, 

as a perineorrbaphy. 
[< NL. 


erineorrhaphia, < perineum + Gr. bagf, suture, 
g parrey, sew, stitch together.) Suture of the 
perineum, as when ruptured in childbirth. 
[< Gr. zepi, 
around, + vedpdc, the kidney.] Situated or oc- 
ae around or in the immediate vicinity of 
the kidn 


ey. 
perinephrial (per-i-nef’ri-al), a. [< NL. peri- 


nephrium + -al.] Surrounding the kidney; of 
or pertaining to the perinephrium. 

ephric (per-i-nef’rik), a. Same as peri- 
hrial. 

(per’i-nef-rit’ik), a. [< peri- 
nephritis + - y 1. Pertaining to or affected 
with perinephritis.— 2. Perinephric. 

tis (per’i-nef-ri’tis),n. [NL.,< peri- 
nephrium + -itis.] Inflammation of the areolar 
tissue around the kidney. 


perinephrium (per-i-nef’ri-um),». [NL., < Gr. 


mepi, around, + veopdc, the kidney.] The con- 
nective tissue which forms a more or less com- 
plete capsule or sheath for the kidney. 

[= F. 


périnée = It. perineo, < NL. perineum, 
perineum (LL. perinzon, perineon), < Gr. mepi- 
veov, wepivatoy, also mepiveog, mepivacoc, sometimes 
mepivog, the perineum; origin uncertain; by 
some explained as if *rypiveov, < mnpiv (mypi-) 
or w7pi¢ (THpLv-), scrotum.] 1. The region of the 
body between the thighs, extending from the 
anus to the fourchette in the female, or to the 
scrotum in the male. In this, the usual surgical and 
obstetrical sense of the word, the term me include, in 


the female, all the deeper parts between the posterior 
wall of the vagina and the anterior wall of the rectum, or it 


may be more particularly applied to the superficial 
the deeper parts receiving the name of pertncal ret a 
2. The region included by the outlet of the 
pelvis, extending from the apex of the subpubic 
arch in front to the tip of the coccyx behind, 
and bounded laterally by the conjoined pubic 
and ischiatic rami, the tuberosities of the ischia, 
and the great sacrosciatic ligaments. It is occu- 
pied by the termination of the rectum, the ure the 
root of the penis in the male, or the termination of the 
vagina, the vulva, and the clitoris in the female, together 
with their muscles, fascise, vessels, and nerves. In this 
sense, the division in front of the anus is termed the ure- 
thral part, or the true perineum, and the 
including the anus, is termed the a 
region, or the false perineum, 
rineuria, ». Plural of perineurium. 
(per-i-nii’ri-al), a. [<« NL. perineu- 
rium + -al.] Investing a nerve or surround- 


terior division 
part, taechiore 


perineurial 


ing a nerve-fiber; of or pertaining to perineu- 
rium. 
perineuritis (per’i-ni-ri’tis), 1. [NlL., ¢ peri- 
nevrium + -itis.) Inflammation of the perinen- 
rium. 
perineurium (per-i-nti’ri-um), 7.3 pl. perineu- 
ria (-ii), [NL., ¢ Gr. wept, around, + verpor, 
nerve.) The membranous sheath surrounding 
a nerve-funiculus, Also called neurilemma. 
perinium (pé-rin’i-um), vn. [NL., ¢ Gr. epi, 
around, + ic (u-), muscle, fibrous vessel in 
muscle, a vessel of plants.) In bot., a name 
proposed by Leitgeb for a peculiar outer layer 
that enters into the composition of the walls 
of the spores of certain Hepatice, such as Cor- 
sinta and Spherocarpus. It is frequently beautifully 


sculptured, and is derived from the membrane of the spe- 
cial mother-cells of the spores. 


periocular (per-i-ok’a-lir), a. [¢ Gr. epi, 
around, + L. oculus, eye: see ocular.) Sur- 
rounding the eyeball.— Periocular space, the space 
within the orbit not occupied by the cyeball. 
period (pé’ri-od),n.  (« F. période = Sp. periodo 
= Pg. It. periodo =D. G. Dan. periode =Sw. peri- 
od, < L. periodus, ¢ Gr, zepiodoc, a going round, a 
way round, circumference, a circuit, or a eycle 
of time, a regular presembed course, a well- 
rounded sentence, a period, ¢ wept, around, + 
adég, way.) 1. A circuit: a round; hence, the 
time in which a circuit or revolution, as of a 
heavenly body, is made; the shortest interval 
of time within which any phenomenon goes 
through its changes to pass through them again 
immediately as before. 
Some experiments would be made how by art to make 


plants more lasting than their ordinary period. 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


The rays of light differ from those of invisible heat only 
fn point of period, the former failing to affect the retina 
because their periods of recurrence are too slow. 

Tyndall, Radiation, § 16. 
2. Any round of time, or series of years, days, 
ete. Specifically —(a) A revolution or serics of years by 
which time is ncasured; a cycle: as, the Calippic period; 
the Dionysian period ; the Julian period, (5) Any specified 
division of time: as, a pertod of a hundred ycars; the pe- 
riod of a day. 

The particular pertods into which the whole period should 
be divided, in my opinion, are these: 1. From the fifteenth 
totheend of the sixteenth century, 2 From thence to the 
Pyrenean treaty. 3. From thence down to the present 
time. Bolingbroke, Study of History, vi. 


3. An indefinite part of any continued state, 
existence, or series of events; an epoch: as, 
the first period of life; the last period of a king’s 
reign; the period of the French revolution. 
Many temples early gray have outlived the Psalmist’s 
period, Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
So spake the archangel Michael; then paused, 
Asat the world’s great pertod, Milton, P. L., xii. 467. 
A really good historian may... combine an earnest 
faith in the Unity of History with a power of creating 


most exact and minute reproductions of periods, scenes, 
and characters. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 89. 


4, The point of completion of a cycle of years 

or round or series of events; limit; end; con- 
clusion; termination. 

The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. 2. 17. 

About foure of the clocke, they made a period of that 

solemnity. Coryat, Cruditics, I. 39, sig. D. 

Toend 
And give a timely period to our sports, 


Let us conclude them with declining night. 
B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 3. 


Hence — 5¢. The end to be attained; goal. 


This is the period of my ambition. 
Shak., M. W. of W., fff. 8. 47. 


6. In rhet., a complete sentence from one full 
stop to another; a passage terminated by a full 
pause. 


T am einployed just now... in translating into my 
faint and inethcient periods the divine eloquence of Plato's 
Symposiuin. Shelley, in Dowden, IT. 218 


7. Inane. pros., a group of two or more cola. 
According to the number of cola it contains, a period is 
dicolic, tricolic, tetracolic, etc. The end (apothesis) of a 
period must. coincide with the end of a word, and is also 
characterized by admitting of syHaba anceps and hiatus, 
#4. single colon treated thus is also regarded as a period 
(a monocolic period), A monovcolic, dicolic, ete., period is 
aincter. (See meter?, 1 (5) (2).) Certain periods are known 
as lines or verrea, (Sue line2, 6 (b).) A group of perivds is 
called a system. 

8. In music, a definite and complete division 
of a composition, usually consisting of two or 
more contrasted or complementary phrases; a 


complete musieal sentence. The term is somewhat 
variously used: but it always involves a cadence at the 
end of the period, by which ft is distinctly separated from 
what follows, Usually a period includes cight or sixteen 
measures. 


periodt (pé’ri-od), v. 
To put an end to.. [Rare.} 
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9. The point or character that marks the end 
of a complete sentence, or indicates an abbre- 
viation, ete.; afull stop, thus(.).— 10, In math: 
(a) The smallest constant difference which, 
added to the value of a variable, will leave that 
of a funetion (of which it is said to be the 
period) unchanged. (b) In vulgar arithmetie, 
one of several similar sets of figures or terms, 
marked by points or commas placed regularly 
after a certain number, as in numeration, in 
circulating decimals, and in the extraction of 
roots. Sometimes called degree.—11. In med., 
one of the phases or epochs which are distin- 
guishable in the course of a disease.— Archs»- 


Ological periods. Sce archeological ages, under aye.— 
Calippic, Dionysian, Gaussian, thetical, phoma 7 
lunisolar period. Sce the adjectives.— Latent peri 


of a disease. Sec latent.— Period of a wave. Sce wave. 
— Period of incubation. Same as latent period of a dis- 
ease.— Sothiac period. Saine as Sothiac cycle (which see, 
under eycle!).—Variable period, the period during which 
the current of electricity passing through a conductor is 
rising to its full strength. =S8yn. 2 (a). Era, Age, etc. (see 
epoch), yele, date. — 3. Duration, continuance, term.— 4, 
Bound, determination. 


(< period, n.] I, trans. 


Your honourable letter he desires 
To those have shut him up; which failing, 
Periods his comfort. Shak., ‘Tl. of A., i. 1. 99. 


II. intrans. To end; cease. 


Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope 
Will period. Barton. (Nares.) 


periodic (pé-ri-od’ik), a. [< OF. periodic, F. pé- periodicity (pe’ri-d-dis’i-ti), ». 
-riodique = Sp. periddico = Pe It. Loans = D. 


periodiek (ef.G. pceriodisch = Dan. Sw. periodisk), 
€ L. periodicus, ¢ Gr. weptodixéc, coming round at 
certaiu times, periodic, ¢ zepiodoc, a going round, 
a period: see period.) 1, Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a period, cycle, or round of years 
or events.—2, Performed or proceeding in a 
series of successive circuits or revolutions: as, 
the periodic motions of the planets round the 
sun, or of the moon round the earth.—3. Hap- 
pening or oceurring at regularly recurring in- 
tervals of time; statedly recurring: as, a pe- 
riodic publication; the periodic return of a 
plant’s flowering; periodic outbursts; the peri- 
odic character of ague; the periodic motion of 
a vibrating tuning-fork or musical string. 


Periodic gatherings for religious rites, or other public 
purposes, furnish opportunities for buying and selling, 
which are habitually utilized. 

H, Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 497. 


4. In rhet.: (a) Of or pertaining to a period or 
complete sentence; complete in grammatical 
structure. (b) Noting that form of sentence in 
which the sense is incomplete or suspended un- 
til the end is reached. 


These principles afford a simple and sufficient answer 
to the vexed question as to the value of the periodic sen- 
tence —or sentence in which the ineaning is suspended 
till the end —as compared with the loose sentence, or sen- 
tence which could have been brought to a grammatical 
close at one or more points before the end. 

A. S, Hill, Rhetoric, p. 152. 


Miltun is the last great writer in the old periodic style. 
J. W. Hales, Int. to Milton’s Areopagiticva, p. xxxiv. 


Doubly periodic, having two periods.— Doubly peri- 
odic functions, in math. See function.— Periodic com- 
et. See comet, 1.—Perlodic continued fraction. See 
continued fraction, under continued.— Periodic curve, 
fever, ctc. See the nouns.— Periodic function. This 
phrase is used in different senses in the calculus of func- 
tions and in the theory of functions, In the former, eee 
riodic function is one whose operation being iterated a 
certain number of times restores the variable. Thus, 1 — z 
is sucha function, since 1 —(1 —2)=2. Butin the theory 
of functions a periodic function is defined as a function 
having a period. For a more general definition, see fune- 
tion.— Periodic inequality, a disturbance in the motion 
of a planet dependent upon its position in its orbit rela- 
tive to another planet, and hence going through its changes 
in periods not excessively long: opposed to sectdar tne- 

ality, which is a disturbance dependent upon the rela- 
ive positions of two planetary orbits. — Periodic law, in 
chem., a relation of chemical elements expressed by the 
statement that the properties of the elements are periodic 
functions of their atomic weights. If the chemical ele- 
ments are arranged in the order of their atomic weights, at 
reqular intervals of the series will be found elements which 
have similar chemical and physical properties — that is, 
there is a periodic recurrence of these properties. If the 
elements showing this periodic recurrence are arranged 
in order by themselves, they form a group which, having 
similar properties and relations, follows a regular progres- 
sion in the individual differences of its members. — Pert- 
Odic stars. Sce star.— Periodic winds. See monsvon 
and trade-wind. 


periodical (pé-ri-od’i-kal), a.andn. [¢ periodic 


+ -al.] I, a. 1. Having a period; performed 
in a fixed period or eyele; appearing, occurring, 
or happening at stated intervals; regularly or 
statedly recurring at the end of a fixed period 
of time: as, periodical diseases; pertodical pub- 
lications. 


periodicalist (pé-ri-od’i-kal-ist), n. 


periodicalness (pé-ri-od’i-kal-nes), x. 


periodontal (per’i-6-don’tal) 


pericsoph 
perioép 


periophthalmic (per‘i-of-thal’mik), a. 


perioral (per-i-d’ral), a. 


periorbita ( penton Dy n. 


periorbital (per-i-6r’bi-tal), a. 


periorbital 


ee pellgion dwelt upon per spirit, a was incor- 
porated with the periodical work of every day. 
Jer. Taylor, Works, IIL viii. 


2. Of or pertaining to magazines, newspapers, 
or other publications which appear or are pub- 
lished at regularly recurring intervals. 

In no preceding time, in our own or in any other coun- 
try, has anonymous odical criticism ever acqu 


nearly the same ascendency and power. 

Cratk, Hist. Eng. Lit., IT. 566. 
Periodical cicada, a book-name of the seventeen-year 
locust, Cicada seplemdecim, whose larva stays under ground 
seventeen years in the northern United States, and thir- 
teen in the southern. See cut under Cicadide.— Peri- 
Odical diseases, diseases the symptoms of which recur 
at stated intervals.— Periodical literature, literature 
which, through the relative brevity or incompleteness of 
treatment of subjects incident to writing or editing for 
periodical publications, is usually of less permanent and 
substantial interest than works on similar subjects pre- 
pared for publication in book form. ; 

II, n. A publication issued at regular inter- 
vals in successive numbers or parts, each of 
which (properly) contains matter on a variety 
of topics, and no one of which is contemplated 
as forming a book by itself. 

(< periodi- 
cal + -ixt.] One who publishes, or one who 
writes for, a periodical. New Monthly Mag. 


periodically (pé-ri-od’i-kal-i), adv. At stated 


or regularly recurring intervals: as, a festival 
celebrated periodically. “7 
e 


state of being periodical; periodicity. [Rare.] 
(= F. périodi- 
cité = Pg. periodicidade; as periodic + -ity.) 
Periodic character; habitual tendency or dis- 
position to recur at stated intervals of time. 
The flowering, once determined, appears to be subject 


to a law of pervodicity and habit. ; 
Whewell, Bridgewater Treatise, p. 22. 


Periodicity of an operation, in math., the number of 
times it has to be repeated to give unity. 
(< Gr. «epi, 


a. 
around, + ddoic (ddovr-), = EB. tooth, + -al.j 
Surrounding a tooth: specifically noting the 
lining membrane of the socket of a tooth. 


periodontitis (per-i-d-don-ti’tis),». [NL.,< Gr. 


rept, around, + ddoi¢ (odurt-), = E. tooth, + itis.) 
Alveolar periostitis. 


Pericci (per-i-6’si), n. pl. [NL., ¢ Gr. repiorxor, 


pl., < mepiouxoc, dwelling around, neighboring, < 
mepi, around, + oixoc, 8 dwelling.] In ancient 
Greece, the name given by their Dorian con- 
uerors to the descendants of the original 
chean inhabitants of Laconia. 
eal, a. Same as periesophageal. 
oritis (oer oa): n. (NL., < 
r. wepi, around, + NL. odphoron, ovary, + 
-itis. Cf. odphorttis.] Inflammation about the 


ovary. 

{< Gr. 
mepi, around, + o¢Gadudc, eye: see ophthalmic. ] 
Surrounding the eye; circumocular; orbital, 
with reference to the eye; periocular. 


Periophthalmus (per’i-of-thal’mus), ». [NL., 


< Gr. repi, around, + o¢fadApdc, eye.) A genus 
of gobioid fishes, with the eyes approximated 


Periophthalmus koelreutert. 


on the upper surface of the head, very promi- 
nent, and capable of looking around, whence 
the name. P. koelreuteri is an example. 


perioptic (per-i-op’tik), a. [< Gr. zepi, around, 


+ oxrixic, of seeing: see optic.) Surrounding 
the orbit of the eye: as, perioptic bones (those 
bones which enter into the formation of the 
orbit). 

(< Gr. wept, around, + 
L. os (or-), the mouth: see os2,oral.] Surround- 
ing the mouth; cireumoral: correlated with ad- 


oral, postoral, and preoral. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. wepi, 


around, + orbita, orbit: see orbit.] The 
periosteum of the orbit of the eye. 

[< Gr. zepl, 
around, + L. orbita, orbit: see orbital.) Of or 


ee to the orbit of the eye: as, perior- 


ital pain.—Periorbital membrane, the ning mem- 
brane of the orbit; the orbital periosteum, and its continu- 
ation over the fissures. 


periosteal 


periosteal (per-i-os’té-al), a. [« periosteum + 
-al.] Investing or covering bone or a bone; 
of or pertaining to periosteum: as, periosteal 
tissue; periosteal vessels. 

periosteotome (per-i-os’té-6-tém), n. [¢ Gr. 
*repidoteov, periosteum, + -rosoc,< Téevery, Tapyeiy, 
cut.] A knife for dividing the periosteum. 

periosteous (per-i-os’té-us), a. [< periosteum 
+ -ous.] Same as periosteal. 

periosteum (per-i-os’té-um), n. [= F. périoste 
= Sp. It. periostio = Pg. periosteo, < NL. perios- 
teum, LL. periosteon, < Gr. *epidareov, the mem- 
brane around the bones, neut. of wep doreos, 
around the bones (repitarcog tj, the mem- 
brane around the bones), <repi, around, + oazéor, 
bone.] The enveloping membrane of bones; 
a dense fibrous membrane firmly investing the 
surface of bones, except where they are cov- 


ered by cartilage. Its innermost or osteogenic layer 

roduces bone-substance, and the whole membrane fur- 

er serves in the attachment of softer parts and the sup- 
port of blood-vessels. Compare endostetm. 


periostitic (per’i-os-tit’ik), a. [¢ periostitis + 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to periostitis; affected 
with periostitis. 

The association of the osteo-arthritic and periostitic le- 


sions suggested a similar origin for both. 
Lancet, No. 3469, p. 404. 


periostitis (per’i-os-ti’tis), ». (NL., ¢ perios- 
teum + -itis.| Inflammation of the periosteum. 
periostracal (per-i-os’tra-kal), a. [« periostra- 
cum + -al.] Investing the shell of a mollusk, 
as an epidermis; of or pertaining to periostra- 
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reiv, walk about (cf. wepizaroc, a walking about, 
a public walk, esp. a covered walk, hence dis- 
cussion, argument),<¢ zepi, about, + za7riv, walk, 
< za7o¢, a path, walk: see path. The literal sense 
is later in E.] J, a. 1. Walking about; itine- 
rant. 

The plaintive cries of the chair-seaters, frog-venders, 
and certain other peripatetic merchants, the meaning of 
whose vocal advertisements I could never penetrate. 

Lovell, Fireside Travels, p. 224. 
2. [cap.] Of or pertaining to Aristotle’s system 
of philosophy, or the sect of his followers; Aris- 
totelian: as, the Peripatetic philosophers. 

And an hundred and sixtie yeares before Christ flour- 
ished Aristobulus, a Iew, and Peripatetike Philosopher. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 174. 

IT, ». 1. One who walks about; an itinerant; 
a pedestrian. 

The horses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street; while we peripatelics are very glad to watch an op- 
portunity to whisk across a passage. 

Stecle, Tatler, No, 144. 
2. [eap.] A follower of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), 
a great Greek philosopher. In the middle ages 
the word was often used to signify a logician. 
See Aristotelianism. 

The Platonists denied the great doctrine of the Peripa- 
tetics, that all the objects of the human understanding en- 
ter at first by the senses. 

D. Stewart, Philos. of the Mind, f. § 1. 
3. pl. Instruction after the manner of Aristo- 
tle; instruction by lectures. 


The custom [of instructing by lectures] is old; it is not 
mercly a medieval one—it belongs with hieroglyphics, 


periphacitis (per’i-fi-si’tis), 2. 


peripherad (pe-rif’e-rad), adr. 


ands tata (pe-rif’e-ral), a. 


peripherally (pe-rif’e-ral-i), adv. 


periphrase 

[NL., < Gr. 
wept, around, + gaxroc, lentil (taken as ‘lens’), 
+ -itis, Cf. phacitis.) In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the eapsule of the lens. 


peripharyngeal (per’i-fa-rin’jé-al), a. [¢ Gr. 


wept, around, + gapr; (eapv)7-), the throat: see 
pharyngeal.) Surrounding the pharynx: as, 
the peripharyngcal band of cilia of some asci- 


dians.— Peripharyngeal band, in ascidians, a tract 
of large cilia which surrounds the oral aperture of the 
pharynx, and may be continuous with a similar hypo- 
pharyngeal band, as it is in Appendicularia. Huzley, 
Anat. Invert., p. 512. 


[< peripher-y 
+ -ad3,] Toward the periphery; away from 
the center: the opposite of centrad. Buck's 
Handbook of Med. Sciences, VIII. 533. 

[< peripher-y + 
-al.| Of, belonging to, or situated on the pe- 
riphery, circumference, or surface generally; 
characteristic of or constituting the periphery: 


AS, ea TA Gaal peripheral expansion.— 
Acu periphe encephalitis. Same as periencepha- 
litis,— Peripheral akinesia, akinesia due to lesion of the 


anterior cornua of the spinal gray matter, or of the motor 
nerves or of the muscles, or, in a more restricted sense, of 
the nerves or muscles alone.— Peripheral ansesthesia, 
anesthesia due to lesion of the sensory nerves, or end- 
organs.— Peripheral epilepsy. See epilepsy.— Periph- 
eral organs, in zoul., organs distinctly separated from the 
main part of the body, as the feet and feathers of a bird, 
the wings of an insect, etc. 

Q-rt On or from 
the periphery or exterior surface; as regards 
the periphery: as, peripherally acting inhibi- 
tory nerves. 


culm. 
periostracum (per-i-os’tra-kum), ». [NL., < 
Gr, zepi, around, + dorpaxor, shell.] The horny 
ee investment of the shells of most mol- 
usks. 


periotic (per-i-d’tik), a. and ». ([¢ Gr. xepi, 


cunciform inscriptions, and peripatetics. 
he Nation, XLVIIT. 306. 


peripatetical (per’i-pa-tet’i-kal), a. [¢ peri- 
patetic + -al.]) Same as peripatetic, 
The proud man {s Known by his gait, which is peripatets- 


g. peripherico = It. periferico ; as peripher-y 
-ic.} 1. Pertaining to or constituting a 
periphery.— 2. Situated around the outside of 
an organ; external: in botany, noting an em- 


peripheric (per-i-fer’ik),@a. (=F. périphérique 
+ 


around, + otc (a7-), the ear: see otic.) J. a. 
Surroundin and 
containing the inner 
ear, or essential or- 
gan of hearing; com- 
yosing or entering 
into the formation 
of the otic capsule, 
or otocrane; otocra- 
nial; petromastoid; 

trosal or petrous. 

veral riotic bones 
are found iu nearly all 
vertebrates. They may 
all remain distinct 
throughout life, but they 
are usually more or less 
confluent with one an- 
other, and may be, as in 
man, completely fused; 
furthermore, they may 
ankylose with other cra- 
nial bones, and thus give 
rise to certain parts of 
the compound temporal 
bone. The partsofaskull 
called mastoid are com- 
monly outgrow ths of per- 
jotic bones. The set of 
perlotic bones composes 
a bony case for the inner 
ear, much as the case of 
a watch covers the works, 
and this is termed the 
otocrane, otic capsule, or 
skull the ear. When 
mastoid parts are super- 
added, the resulting bone is called petromastoid. The hu- 
man periotic bones form what are called the petrous and 
mastoid sections of the temporal bone. — Peviotic bones 
which have been distinguished and named iu various ani- 
mals are the epiotic, provlic, opisthulic, und pterotic. See 
these words, and cut under Avoid.— Perlotic fenestra, 
a cavity or depression included by the conspicuous supe- 
rior semicircular canal, in the fetus or infant 


II, ». A periotic bone. 
peripa (per-i-pap‘i-la-ri), a. [< Gr. mepi, 
around, + NL. papilla, paynlla: see papillary.) 
Situated or occurring around the circumference 
of the optic papilla. 
peripateciant (per’i-pa-té’shan), x. [For *peri- 
patetician (= F. péripatéticien), ¢ peripatetic + 
an.] A peripatetic. Bp. Hall. 
I will watch and walk up and down, and be a peripate- 
tian and a philosopher of Aristotle's stamp. 
Greene, Friur Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
peripatetic (per’i-pa-tet’ik), a. and n. (=F. 
pérspatétique = Sp. peripatético = Pg. It. peri- 
patetico, pee CL. Peripateticus, Peripa- 
tetic, of the Peripatetic school; as a noun, /’eri- 
pateticus, a disciple of this school (in ML. also 
simply a logician); < Gr. wepixaryrixdc, given to 
salting about, esp. while teaching or disputing 
(said of Aristotle and his followers, of Hepimaryzi- 
xoi, the Peripateties, because Aristotle taught 
in the walks of the Lyceum at Athens), ¢ wepeva- 


Periotic Capsule of Turtle (Chelome 
midges), Upper figure internal and 
lower fiyure external view of section 
of auditory reyion of skull, showing 
distinct: Pro and OPO, prootic aad 
opisthotic, with APO, epictic, united 
with SO, the supraoceipitals ase, ese, 
fre, anterior, exterior, and posterior 
semicircuber canals; fo, Jr, fenestra 
ovals, fenestra rotundas AO, exoc- 
cipital; £O, basioccipital; AS, hasi- 
sphenoid : 27 and INT, exits of trive- 
minus and auditory nerves; P, prtui- 
tury space; fu, parictal bone; F¢, 
pterygoid. 


Peripatidea (per‘i-pi-tid’é-ii), ». pl. 


Peripatus (pe-rip’a-tus), n. 


peripetalous (per-i-pet’a-lus), a. 


peri 


cal, strutting like some new church-warden. 
Rev. T, Adams, Works, I. 486, 


Peripateticism (per’i-pa-tet’i-sizm), n. [= Pg. 


It. peripateticismo (ef. F. péripatetisme= Sp. Pg. 
It. peripatetismo); as Peripatetic + -ism.] The 
philosophical doctrines of Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers; the philosophy of the Peripateties. See 
Aristotelianism, 

From first to last. Arabian philosophers made no claim 
to originality : their aim was merely to propagate the truth 
of Peripateticism ag it had been delivered to them. 

Eneye. Brit., 11. 267. 


Peripatide (per-i-pat’i-dé), n. pl. [NL., < Peri- 


patus + -idx.] The only family of Peripatidea, 
containing the genus Peripatus, : 
(NL., < 


Peripatus + -idea.) An order of articulates 
established upon the single genus Peripatus. 
It has been variously referred to the worms and the myria- 
pods, or elevated to the rank of a peculiar class, The 
sine group, variously cited or considered in classitication, 
iscalled Malacopoda, Onychophora, and Protracheata. Also 
Peripates:, Pertpatt, Peripatoda, 


peripatidean (per’i-pa-tid’é-an), a. and n. [< 


Peripatidea + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to the 
meee tidea, or having their characters. 
. rn. A member of the Peripatidea, 
(NL., ¢ Gr. mepi- 
maroc, a Walking about, zepirareiv, walk about: 
see peripatetic.) 1. A genus of myriapods, 
constituting the family Peripatida. It is a syn- 
thetic or generalized type, supposed to be the living rep- 
resentative of an ancestral form like that from which all 
insects are descended. It has been at different times con- 
sidered q mollusk, a worm, and an insect; it is now known 
to be amyriapod. It resembles erp veer or milleped, 
having along extensible cylindrical body capable of coiling 
up in a spiral like a thousand-legs, and has a gait like a 
caterpillar, the body being supported upon simple legs 
(17 to 33 pairs in the different species) ending in claws, 
laced along nearly the whole length of the body. At 
east 14 species are known. One was first described from 
the island of Saint Vincent In the West Indies, under the 
name P. tuliformis, from its resemblance to an iulus or 
milleped. P. capensis inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 
and P. nova-zelandive is found in New Zealand; others 
occur in South America, Australia, ete. They are found 
among the decaying wood of damp and warm localities, 
and have the curivus habit of throwing out a web of vis- 
cid tilaments when handled or otherwise irritated. 
2. [l. c.) A species of this genus. 
[< Gr. epi, 


around, + zéradov, a leaf (petal): see petal.] 
1. In cool., situated around or about the peta- 
loid ambulacra of a sea-urchin.—2,. In bot., 
situated around the petals. 

tia (per’i-pe-ti'i), x. [= F. péripétie = 
Sp. Pg. peripecia = It. peripezia, « NL. peripe- 
tia, (Gr, reperéreca, aturning right about, a sud- 
den change, ¢ wepiTterye, falling around, ¢ zepr- 
nine, fall around, ¢ qepi, around, + rinzer, 
fall.}] That part of a drama in which the plot 
is unraveled and the whole concludes; the 
dénouement. 


peripherical (per-i-fer’i-kal), a. 
peripherically (per-i-fer’i-kal-i), adr. 
periphery (pe-rif’e-ri), 2.5 


periphlebitis (per’i-fié-bi’tis), ». [N 


periphractic (per-i-frak’tik), a. 


periphrase (per’1-fraz), 2. 


bryo curved so as to surround the albumen, fol- 
lowing the inner part of the seed-covering.— 8. 
In zool., radiate: noting the type of structure of 
the Cuvierian radiates. See massive, 6. Von 
Baer. 
{< peripheric 
+ -al.} Same as peripherie. 
Periph- 
erally. (Rare.] 
se Sg basi (-riz). 

[Karly mod. BE. periferie; <« ME. periferte, < OF. 
peripherie, F. péripherie = Sp. periferia = Pg. 
peripheria = It. periferia, g L. peripheria, 

{L. also periferia, < Gr. wepidépera, the line 
around a cirele, circumference, part of a cirele, 
an are, the outer surface, € wepidepy¢, Moving 
around, round, cireular, ¢ wepigeperv, carry 
around, move around, ¢ epi, around, + gépecv 
= EK. bearl.] 1. In geom., the circumference 
of a cirele; by extension, the boundary-line of 
any closed figure; the perimeter. 

(AnJimperfect rounde eerie toward a longitude, and 
yet keeping within one line for his periferie or compasse 
as the ruunde. Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 84. 
2. The outside or superficial parts of a body; 
the surface generally. 

There are two distinct questions involved in this un- 
solved problem. The first relates to the transmission of 
a nervous impulse from the periphery to the sentient cen- 
tres. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 39. 


Fire of the periphery. See jire. 


periphlebitic (per’i-flé-bit’ik), a. 


[< ith hle- 

bitis + -ic.) Of or pertaining to perip lebitis. 

L., ¢ Gr. 

wept, around, + ¢/7éw (o7°3-), vein, + -itis. Cf. 

phiebitis.} Inflammation of the outermost coat 
of a vein. 


periphoranthium (per’i-fo-ran’thi-um), n. 


(NL., ¢ Gr. mepidopd, a cireuit (< tepidépery, move 
around: see periphery), + arvboc, a flower.] In 
bot., same as pericliniun. 

[< Gr. sepi- 


gpaxtoc, fenced around, inclosed, ¢ mepidpacceny, 
fence around, ¢ zépi, around, + gpaccery, fence: 
see phragma.] Having, as a surface, such a 
form that not every closed line within it can 
shrink to a point without breaking. Thus, ar 
anchor-ring is a periphractic surface. 

(< F. périphrase = 
Sp. perifrasis, perifrast = Pg. periphrase = It. 
perifrasi, < L. periphrasis, circumlocution: see 
periphrasis.] Same as periphrasis. Imp. Dict. 


periphrase (per’i-fraz), v.; pret. and pp. peri- 


phrased, ppr. periphrasing. [= F. Lala gene 
= Sp. perifrasear = Pg. periphrasear = \t. peri- 
JSrasare; from the on) t trans. To express 
by periphrasis or cireumlocution. 

rh. intrans, To use circumlocution. Imp. 


Dict. 


periphrasis 


periphrasis (pe-rif‘ra-sis), n.; pl. periphrases 
(-s6z). [L.,< Gr. repigpacce, cireumlocution, < 7e- 
plopacecy, express in a roundabout manner, ¢ ze pi, 
around, + ¢pacecv, declare, express: see phrase. ] 
A roundabout way of speaking; a roundabout 
phrase or expression; the use of more words 
than are necessary to express the idea; a phrase 
emplayed to avoid a common and trite manner 
of expression; circumlocution. 
Then haue ye the figure Periphrasiz, holding somewhat 
of the dissembler, by reason of a secret intent not appear- 


ing by the words, as when we go about the bush. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 161. 


They speak a volume in themselves, saving a world of 
periphrasis and argument. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 26, note. 
=§ Circumlocution, etc. See pleonasm. 
periphrastic (per-i-fras’tik), a. [= F. péri- 
phrastique = Pg. periphrastico, < MGr. mepigpa- 
orixoc, « Gr. mepippacecv, express in a roundabout 
manner (> mepigpacig, circumlocution): see pe- 
riphrasis.| Having the character of or char- 
acterized by periphrasis; circumlocutory; ex- 
pressing or expressed in more words than are 
necessary. 
n . tc, unsatisfactory explanation. 
sas leas T. "Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 


There is nothing to shock the most sensitive mind in the 
periphrastic statement that “Persons prejudicial to the 
public peace may be assigned by administrative process 
to definite places of residence.” 

G. Kennan, The Century, XX XVII. 38L 


periphrastical (per-i-fras’ti-kal), a. [¢ peri- 
phrastic + -al.] Same as periphrastic. 

periphrastically (per-i-fras’ti-kal-i), adv. In 
a periphrastic manner; with circumlocution. 

periphraxy (per’i-frak-si),n [« Gr. wepippagic, 
a fencing around, < wepigpaccerv, fence around, 
inclose: see periphractic.] The number of times 
a surface or region must be cut through before 
it ceases to be periphractic. 

periphyilum (per-i-fil’um), 2. ([NL.,<¢ Gr. epi, 
around, + @giAAov, a leaf.] Same as lodicule. 

periphyse (per’i-fiz),». [« NL. periphysis.] In 
bot., same as periphysis. 

riphysis (pe-rif’i-sis), n.; pl. periphyses (-86z). 

(NL., < Gr. wepigvors, &@ growing around, over- 
growth, < wepipiecfar, grow around or upon, < 
mepi, around, + giecba, grow.] In bol., a sterile 
filament or hair which arises from the hyme- 
nium of fungi at various points outside of the 
asci Compare paraphysis. 

Periplaneta (per’i-pla-ne’ti), » [NL. (Bur- 
meister, 1838), < Gr. epi, around, + wAaviryc, & 
wanderer: see planet. Cf. Gr. mepimdavyc, wan- 
dering about.] A leading genus of cockroaches 
of the family Blaitidz, having the seventh ab- 
dominal sternite divided in the female, and long 


subanal styles in the male. The principal roaches 
of this genus are P. orientalis, the common black-beetle of 
the English, and the related P. americana. Both are now 
cosmopolitan ; the former originated in tropical Asia and 
the latter in subtropical or temperate America. See cut 
under cockroach. 


riplasm (per’i-plazm),n. (< NL. periplasma 
Meet. Gr. mae a plaster put around), < Gr. 
mepi, around, + mwAdoua, anything formed: see 
lasm.] In the Peronosporee, a delicate hya- 
ine peripheral layer of protoplasm, which in 
the pollinodium and odgonium becomes differ- 
entiated from the granular central mass, or 
gonoplasm. It does not share in the conjuga- 
tion. See gonoplasm. 
periplast Cali party n. [< Gr. repi, around 
+ sAacréc, verbal adj. of tAacoe:v, mold, form. 
The intercellular substance, matrix, or stroma 
of an organ or tissue of the body, containing 
and supporting the cells or other formations 
which are peculiar to such organ or tissue. 
periplastic (per-i-plas’tik), a. [< periplast + 
-ic. 
periplast; of or peeeine to the matrix of a 
part or organ.—%. Surrounding the nucleus or 
endoplast of a cell: applied to cell-substance. 
His (Mr. Huxley's) “endoplast” and ‘‘periplastic sub- 


stance” of 1853 together constitute his ‘“ protoplasm : % 


1869. 
peripleuritis (per’i-plé-ri’tis), 1. 


wept, around, 


Beall, Protoptasm, p. 
(NL., ¢ Gr. 
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united at the base, and commonly with awl- 


shaped appendages. The 12 ies are natives of 
southern Europe, Asia, and tropical Africa. They are 
smooth and leafy twiners, or sometimes rigidly erect 
shrubs. They bear loose cymes of rather small flowers, 
greenish without and livid or dark within, followed by 
smooth cylindrical follicles. The opposite leaves are in 
some species entirely lacking. P. Graeca is the milk-vine, 
silk-vine, or climbing dog's-bane, valued for covering walls, 
and for its handsome leaves and purplish flowers. It is 
the common vine of the hedge-rows of southern Europe, 
and its acrid juice is used in the East as a wolf-poison. 
See Hemidesmus, formerly included in this genus. 


Periplocez (per-i-plo’sé-é), n. pl. (NL. (R. 


Brown, 1808), < Periploca + -ex.] A tribe of perisar 


gamopetalous plants belonging to the order 
Asclepiadee, the milkweed family, distinguished 
by the filaments being distinct or partly so, by 
the granular pollen, and acuminate or appen- 
daged anthers. It includes 26 genera, of which Pert- 


ploca is the type. They are all natives of the Old World, 
eink in tropical climates, many of them twining vines. 


periplus (per’i-plus), ». [= F. périple = Sp. 
Pg. It. periplo, L. periplus, < Gr. repirdove, re- 
pitdooc, & sailing round, ¢ wepir7eiv, sail round, 
< wepi, round, + zAciv, sail (> wAd0¢, TAoic, & VOY- 
age).] A voyage around a sea, or around a land; 
circumnavigation. Jefferson, Letters, II. 339. 

periportal (per-i-por’tal), a. [< Gr. wepi, around, 
+ L. porta, a gate: see portal.) Surrounding 
the portal vein of the liver: as, periportal fibrous 
tissue. 

periproct (per’i-prokt),. [< Gr. wepl, around, 
+ rpuxréc, the anus.|] The circumanal body- 
wall of an echinoderm; the aboral part of the 
perisome immediately about the anus: the op- 
ete Aut eristome. " INL., <G 

r (per’i-prok-ti’tis), n. : r. 

pate around, P mtpwkrdoc, the anus, + “itis. | In- 

flammation in the connective tissue about the 
rectum. 

periproctous (per-i-prok’tus), a. (< Gr. wepi, 
around, + zpuwxrdéc, the anus.] Surrounding 
the anus; circumanal; perirectal; specifically, 
in echinoderms, of or pertaining to the peri- 
proct. 

periprostatic (per’i-pros-tat’ik), a. [< Gr. repi, 
around, + E. prostate + -ic. Cf. prostatic.] Sit- 
uated or occurring around the prostate giand. 

peripteral (pe-rip’te-ral), a. i peripter-y + 
“aid In arch., surrounded by a single range of 
columns: said especially of a temple in which 
the cella is surrounded by columns. See cut 
under opisthodomos. 

peripteros (pe - rip’ te - ros), n.5 pl. peripteros 
(-roi). ([L.,< Gr. repizrepoc, having a single row 
of columns all around, < epi, around, + mrepév, 
& wing, a row of columns.] A peripteral edi- 
fice; a building having a peristyle of a single 
range of columns. See cut under opisthodomos. 

peripterous (pe-rip’te-rus), a. (< Gr. repimrepoc, 

aving a single row of columns all around, lit. 
having wings or feathers all around: see perip- 
teros.)] 1. Feathered on all sides. 
2. In arch., same as peripteral.—8. In bot., sur- 
rounded by a wing or thin border. 
periptery (pe-rip’te-ri), n.; pl. peripteries (-riz). 
[= F. Benplire = Pg. periptero, peripterio = It. 
perittero,< L. peripteros: see peripteros.] Same 
as pertpteros. 

Pe pylea (per’i-pi-16’%), x. q. [NL., < Gr. 
tepi, around, + ia a gate, door.] An order 
of silicoskeletal Radiolaria. The typical form is 
spherical, sometimes discoid, rhabdoid, or irregular. The 
peripyleans are usually unicapsular or monocyttarian, in 
some cases pluricapsular or polycyttarian. 

peripylean (per’i-pi-lé’an),a.andn. [< Peri- 
pylea + pa I. a. Having a finely foramin- 
ulate silicious skeleton, as a radiolarian; of or 
ae to the aligly fb 

a n. A member of the Peripylza. 


1. Having the character or quality of peripyle hlebitis (per-i-pi’16-flé- bi’ tis), ». 


([NL., < Gr. wepi, around, + hAn, gate, + wey 
(9Ae3-), & vein, + -itis. Cf. phlebitis.) Inflam- 
mation of the connective tissue about the por- 
tal vein. 


peripyrist (per-i-pi’rist), ». [<Gr. rep, around, 


™+ rup, fire, + -ist.] 


A sort of cooking appara- 
tus. Imp. Dict. 


mhevpa, the side, + -itis. Cf. perique (per-ék’), x. A tobacco, grown in Loui- 


pleuritis.) Inflammation of the connective siana, cured in its juices and put up in carrots. 


tissue between the costal pleura and the ribs, 
usually ending in suppuration. 

Periploca (pe-rip’16-ki), n. (NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. mepiz20xy, a twining round, < zepr- 
waAéxecv, twine around, ¢ zepi, around, + 72éKeu, 

lait, twine: see plait.] A genus of gamopeta- 
ous twining vines of the order Asclepiadee, 
type of the tribe Periplucez, and distinguished 
by a corona consisting of short broad scales, 


perirectal (per-i-rek’tal),a. (<Gr. repi, around, 
+ NL. rectum: see rectal.) Situated or oceur- 
ring around the rectum. 
perirenal (per-i-ré’nal),a. [< Gr. epi, around 
L. renes, the kidneys: sce renal.) Situated 
about the kidney; perinephric. 
perirhinal (per-i-ri‘nal), a. [< Gr. rep, around, 
+ pic (p-), nose: see rhinal.] Situated about 
the nose or nasal foss@: as, perirhinal bones or 


Wright.— periscopism (per 4-alco-plem); nm. ([< 


perish 


cartilages (those entering into the formation of 
the olfactory capsule). 

perisalpingitis (per-i-sal-pin-ji’tis), ». (NL.,< 
Gr. wept, around, + oaAmyé, trumpet (> NL. sal- 
pinz, q. V.), + -itis. Cf. salpingitis.) Inflamma- 
tion of the tissue around the Fallopian tube, or, 
more strictly, of the peritoneum covering it. 

perisarc (per’i-siirk), n. (< Gr. wepicapxoc, sur- 
rounded with flesh, ¢ epi, around, + odp&(capx-), 
flesh.) The hard, horny, or chitinous ectoder- 
mal case or covering with which the soft parts 
of hydrozoans are often protected. 

cous (per-i-siir’kus), a. ([< perisarc + 
-ous.] Having the character or function of 
perisarc; forming or consisting of perisare. 

perisa um (per’i-sa-tér’ni-um), ». (NL. 
< Gr. repi, around, near, + L. Saturnus, Saturn. 
The point in the orbit of any one of Saturn’s 
satellites where it comes nearest to Saturn. 

Periscian (pe-rish’i-an), a. and n. [¢ Gr. zrepi- 
oxtoc (see T’ertscti) + -an.] JI. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Periscii. 

In every clime we are in a periscian state, and with our 
light our shadow and darkness walk about us. 
Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ili. 2. 
IT, ». One of the Periscii. 

Periscii (pe-rish’i-i), n. pl. (NL., < Gr. repi- 
oxtoc, throwing a shadow all round (said of the 
inhabitants of the polar circles), < wepi, around, 
+ oxid, shadow.] The inhabitants of the polar 
circles: so called because in their summer-time 
their shadows describe an oval. 

periscope (per’i-skop), ». (< Gr. mrepioxoreiv, 
look around, ¢ epi, around, + cxoreiv, look. ] 
1A general view or comprehensive summary. 
{[Rare. ]—2. An instrument by which objects in 
a horizontal view may be seen through a verti- 
eal tube. It is used in piloting submarine boats, and 
consists substantially of a vertical tube with a Jenticular 
total-reflection prism at the top, by which horizontal rays 
are projected downward through the tube, and brought to 
a focus, after which they are received by a lens the princi- 
pal focus of which coincides with that point, The vertical 
cylindrical beam thus formed is converted into a horizon- 
tal one again by amirror inclined at 45° from the vertical 
axis of the tube, and is thus conveyed to an eyepiece, 
through which, by turning the tube on its vertical axis 
with its attached prism, a view of all the supernatant ob- 
jects around the vessel may be obtained. A screen or 


diaphragm Cperate’ by a tangent-screw is used to cut off 
the view of the vertical plane in which the sun is. 
periscopic (per-i-skop’ik), a. [= F. périsco- 
pique; as periscope + -ic.] Viewing on all sides 
—that is, giving distinct vision obliquely as 
well as axially. Specifically —(a) Noting spectacles or 
A hrs having meniscus or concavo-convex lenses, and 
us giving a wide field of vision, also other wide-angled 
lenses. (b) Noting a pecullar form of microscope-lena, 
com of two deep plano-convex lenses ground to the 
same radius, and having between their plane surfaces a 
thin plate of metal pierced with a circular aperture of a 
Se equal to one fifth of the focal length of the com- 
nation. 


periscopical (per-i-skop’i-kal),a. [< periscopic 
+ -al.] Same as periscopic. 

"tscope 
+ -ism.] The faculty of periscopic vision. See 
the extract. 

It is probable that the peculiar structure of the crystal- 
line lens... confers on the eye the ca ie of seeing 
distinctly over a wide fleld, without changing the position 
of the point of sight. This capacity he [Dr. Hermann] 
calls periscopism. Le Conte, Sight, p. 37. 

perish! (per’ish), v. [<ME. perishen, perysshen, 
perisshen, perischen, perschen, erchen < OF. 

iss-, stem of certain ae of perir F. périr 
(ef. Sp. Pg. perecer) = It. perire, < L. perire, 
pass away, perish, ¢ per, through, + ére, go: see 
ster), . intrans. 1, To pass away; come to 
naught; waste away; decay and disappear. 


As wax melteth before the fire, so let the wicked perish 
at the presence of God. Ps. ixviii 2 


2. To cease to live; die. 
They are living yet; such goodness cannot pert. 
Pletcher (and another), 8ea Voyage, |. 2 
How often have the Eastern Sultans perished by the 
sabres of their own janissaries, or the bow-strings of their 
own mutes! 
Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
Decease, etc. See diel, — 
To bring to naught; injure; de- 


= Syn. Expire, 
+ trans. 
stroy; kill. 
And zif a schipp passed be tho Marches, that hadde 
outher Iren Pondes or Iren Nayles, anon he scholde ben 
perisscht. andeville, Travels, p. 164. 
The Grekes... 
Made myche murmur and menit hom sore, 
As folis, that folily hade faren fro home 
To put hom in perell to eshe there lyues. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7614. 
You are an innocent, 
A soul as white as Heaven; let not my sins 
Perish your noble youth. 
Beau. and Ft., Maid's Tragedy, iv. L 


perish 


An obsolete form of pierce. 

ty (per’ish-a-bil’i-ti), rn. [« perish- 
able + -ity (see -bility).] Perishableness. 

perishable (per’ish-a-bl), a. (< OF. perissable, 
F. périssable; as perish! + -able.] Liable to 
perish; subject to decay or destruction; mortal. 


Courtesies should be no perishable commodity. 
Howell, Letters, I. £. 33. 


Perishable monition, the public notice by a court for the 
sale of anything in a perishable condition.— Perishable 
property, property which from its nature decays in a 
rief time, notwithstanding the care it may receive, as 
fish, fruit, and the like. 
perishableness (per’ish-a-bl-nes), ». The char- 
acter of being perishable; liability to speedy 
decay or destruction; lack of keeping or last- 
i ualities. 
pe entt (per’ish-ment), n. 
ment; as perish + -ment. 
ing; also, injury. ([Rare.] 
So to bestowe life is no perishment, but auauntage: and 
this is not to loose the life, but to kepe it. 
J. Udall, On John xii. 


perisoma (per-i-s0’mi), ”.; pl. perisomata (-ma- 
ti). (NL., < Gr. wept, around, + capa, body.] 
‘he body-wall of an echinoderm; the parietes 
of the perivisceral cavity (the modified entero- 
cole of the larva) in the Echinodermata. The 
mesoderm presents a more or less radially disposed set of 
antimeres, while the ectoderm may develop a coriaceous or 
calcareous exoskeleton. See cuts under Holothuroidea and 
Synapta. yer eeieees 1) cK +-al] 
risomal (per-i-s0’mal), a. poe e + -al. 
‘Sie as perisomatic. Encyc. Brit. 
perisomatic (per’i-s6-mat‘ik), a. [< perisoma 
(-somat-) + -tc.] Of or pertaining to a peri- 
soma; parietal, with reference to the body-wall 
of an echinoderm: correlated with perivisceral 
and peristomatic, and opposed to visceral. 


Portions of the perteomatic skeleton. 
Huzley, Anat. Invert., p. 509. 


Perisomatic plates, in crinoids, the basal, oral, anal, and 
other discal or interradial plates: distinguished from ra- 
dial plates, Sir C. Wyville Thomson. 

perisome (per’i-80m),”. [< NL. perisoma, q. v.] 
Same as perisoma. 

perisomial (per-i-s0’mi-al), a. ([< perisome + 
-tal.) Same as perisomatic. 

Perisoreus (per-i-s0’ré-us), x. [NL. (C. L. 
Bonaparte, 1831), irreg. < Gr. tepiowpeterv, heap 
up around, < epi, around, + owpevery, heap up, ¢ 
owpoc, a heap.] <A genus of boreal and alpine 


(< F. périsse- 
The act of perish- 


birds, of the family Corvid# and subfamily Gar- 
rulinz, having plain-colored or somber plumage 


‘austus inhabits 
- Car is is 


and no crest; the jays. Pi 
northerly parts of arog nad Asia. 


Canada Jay, or Whisky-jack (Pertsoreus canadensts). 


the Canada jay, the well-known whisky-jack or moose- 
bird, of which there are several varieties in the Rocky 
Mountains and northwestern partsof America. Also called 
Dysornithia 


perisperm (per’i-spérm), n. [= F. périsperme 
= Sp. perispermo = Pg. It. perisperma, ¢ Gr. 
mepi, around, + orépua, seed: see sperm.] In 
bot., a name originally proposed by Jussieu for 
the albumen or nutritive matter stored up in 
the seeds of plants; by later authors restricted 
to the albumen which is stored up outside the 
embryo-sac. Compare endosperm. 

perispermic (per-i-spér’mik), a. ([< perisperm 
+ -ic.] In bot., provided with or characterized 
by perisperm. 

perispheric (per-i-sfer’ik), a. (=F. périsphé- 
rique = Pg. perispherico, < Gr. wepi, around, + 
ogaipa, ere: see sphere.] Having the form 
of a ball; globular. 
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perispherical (per-i-sfer’i-kal), a. [< perispher- 
tc + -al.] Same as perispheric. 

perisplenitis (per i-splé-ni’tis),n. [NL., < Gr. 
wepi, around, + ody, spleen, + -itis. Cf. sple- 
nitis.] Inflammation of the serous covering of 


the spleen. 

perispome (per’i-spom), ». and a. (Abbr. of 
Laid adaalaatae. . n. In Gr. gram., a wor 
which has the circumflex accent on the final 
syllable. 

II, a. In Gr. gram., having or characterized 
by the circumflex accent on the final syllable. 
perispome (per’i-spom), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. per- 
ispomed, ppr. perispoming. [< perispome, 2 In 
Gr. gram., to write or pronounce with the cir- 
cumflex accent on the final syllable. 
perispomenon (per-i-spom’e-non), rn. [< Gr. 


weproropevoy, neut. of meprorapevoc, pr. ass. 
of meporav, mark with a circumflex, lit. draw 


around, < epi, around, + omav, draw: see 
spasm.] In Gr. gram., same as perispome. 

perispore (per’i-spor), ». [< Gr. epi, around, 
+ omdpoc, seed: see spore.] In bot., the outer 
membrane or covering of a spore. 


Perisporiacess (per-i-sp0-ri-a’sé-6), n. pl. [NL. 
(Fries, 1846), < Gr. ee around, + ‘ombpoc, seed, 
+ -i- + -acezx.] <A family of pyrenomycetous 
fungi. They are saprophytic or parasitic, simple, and 
with the perithecia membranaceous, coriaceous, or sub- 
carbonaceous. It is divided into two subfamilies, Fry- 
siphes and Perisporiex. 

Perispories (per‘i-spd-ri’6-é), n. pl. Ha 
(Saceardo, 1882), as Perispori(acex) + -ex%.] A 
subfamily or group of pyrenomycetous fungi, 
of the dear Perisporiacez, having globose, 
pyriortn; or lenticular astomatous perithecia. 

is group embraces many forms parasitic upon the leaves 
and stems of hor song none are so widely destructive as 
those of the Erysip R 

perissad (pe-ris’ad), a.andn. (< Gr. epiacde, 
beyond the regular number or size, superfluous, 
excessive, also odd, not even (< zepi, beyond), 
+ -ad1,.] I, a. In chem., having a valency rep- 
resented by an odd number; noting an element 


which combines with odd numbers of atoms 


only. 

IL. n. 1. An atom whose valence is desig- 
nated by an odd number, as hydrogen, whose 
valence is 1, or nitrogen, whose valence is 
1, 3, or 5: so called in contradistinction to 
artiads, whose valence is represented by an 
even number, as sulphur, whose valence is 2, 
4, or 6. 

As Prof. Odling termed atoms with such valencies, pe- 
rissads and artiads. Philos. Mag., 5th ser., XXV. 229. 
2. In godl., an odd-toed ungulate quadruped; 
a solidungulate animal; one of the perissodac- 
tyls: opposed to artiad. 


perisset, v. A Middle English form of perish1. 
perisso 1, perissodactyle (pe-ris-d-dak’- 


til), a. andn. [< NL. perissodactylus, < MGr. 
meptoooddxtvAoc, with more than the regular num- 
ber of fingers or toes, <¢ Gr. repioodc, beyond the 
regular number or size, + ddxrvdoc, finger: see 
dactyl.] I, a. Odd-toed, as a hoofed quadru- 
ped; of or pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Perissodactyla. o perissodactylate, peris- 
sodactylic, perissodactylous. 

The dentition .. . of thek is pert le. 

© dente” «i 'D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, T. 347. 

PN A member of the Perissodactyla; a pe- 

rissad. 
Perissodactyla (pe-ris-6-dak’ti-ld),. pl. [NL. 

neut. pl. of perissodactylus: see ‘perissodactyl. | 
A suborder of Ungulata containing the odd-toed 


Perissodactyl Foot of (4) horse, (8) rhinoceros, and (C) tapir— 
left fore foot in each case; //, 1/1, /V, V, second to fifth metacarpals; 
s, scaphoid; ¢, lunar; ¢c, cuneiform; , pisiform ; fm, trapezium ; ¢ 
trapezoid; , magnum; #, unciform; 1, 2, 3, first, second, and third 
phalanges of third digit in each foot. 


peristaltic 


hoofed quadrupeds: distinguished from Artio- 


dactyla. The digits are unpaired or unequal, the third 
being thelargest and some- 
times the only functional 
one; and there are corre- 
sponding modifications of 
e metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal and of the carpal and 
tarsal bones and their ar- 
ticulations. The hind feet 
are always odd-toed, and 
though the fore feet may 
have 4 digits, as in the tapir, 
these areuneven. The as- 
tragalus has two very un- 
equal facets or articular 
surfaces on the under side. 
The femur has a third tro- 
chanter. The dorsolum- 
bar vertebre are no fewer 
than 22 in number. The 
intermaxillary bones are 
tectiform above and united 
toward the symphysis, and 
their incisors, when pres- 
ent, are implanted nearly 
vertically and are nearly 
parallel to their roots. The 
stomach issimple and non- 
ruminant; there is a capa- 
cioussacculated cecum. In 
all the living forms horns, 
when present, are single 
and median, or two, one be- 
hind the other. Theonlyliv- 
ing representatives of the 
suborder are the tapirs, rhi- 
noceroses, and horses, in- 
cluding asses, zebras, etc., 
of the three families Tapi- 
ridz, Rhi: id, and 
xis. The fossil fami- 

lies are more numerous, in- 
cluding the Anchitheritda, 
Palzxothertidz, and Lophi- 
odontids. Also Perissodac- 


Perissodacty! Foot (left hind foot 
of horse). 


1, lower end of tibia; 3, calca- 
neum or protuberance of the hock, 


tyli. See also cut under corresponding to human hee!; 3, 
solidu . setre aie 4 ae. d; edie yi 
r of anatomists, or scaphoid ; 6, 

perissodactylate outer cuneiform; 7, third or mid- 


dle metatarsal, or cannon-bone, 
bearing 8, fourth or outer metatar- 
sal, or splint-bone ; first pha- 
lanx, great tern, or fetter-bone ; 
ro, sesamoid behind metatarsopha- 
etyeal joint orfetter joist 3 33,S€C- 
ond phalanx, small pastern, or 
coronary bone ; third phalanx 
orcoffin-bone; 13, interphalangea 
articulation; 14, sesamoid, called 
say ieular by veterinarians ; 15, 
oof. 


(pe-ris-6 -dak’ ti-lat), 
a. ([< perissodactyl + 
-atel.] Same as peris- 
a Nature, XLI. 


Perisso li (pe- 
ris-0-dak’ti-li), ». pl. 
([NL., pl. of perisso- 
se Aa see perissodactyl.] Same as Perisso- 

actyla. 

perissodactylic (pe-ris’$-dak-til’‘ik), a. Same 
as perissodactyl. 

perissodactylous (pe-ris-0-dak’ ti-lus),a. [< pe- 
rissodactyl + out: Same as perissodactyl. 

perissological (pe-ris-6-loj’i-kal), a. [ 
rissologic (= F. périssologique = Pg, Pp 
gico; as perissolog-y + -tc) + -al.] 
in words. [Rare.] 

perissology (per-i-sol’6-ji), x. 
gie = Sp. hag at = Pg. It. perissologia, < 

. perissologia, < Gr. meptocodoyia, wordiness, < 
weptoooAdéyoc, talking too much, é mepioods, SU- 
perfluous (see perissad), + Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.] Needless amplification in writing or 
speaki gi use of more words than are neces- 
sary or desirable; verbiage; verbosity. 

perissosyllabic (pe-ris’6-si-lab’ik), a. ([< Gr. 
Tepoase, a lola aR syllable.) Hav- 
ing su uous syllables.— Perissosyl1 - 
ameter, oe hea 7 -lith), 2. [irr ve “a 
8 pe-ris’ta-lith), n. eg. <Gr. epi, 
rapanied: + iordva:, stand (ef. reptorac, a stand- 
ing around), + A/@oc, stone.] In archzxol., a se- 
ries of standing stones or members surround- 
ing an object, as a barrow or burial-mound. 

The monument consists of a ruined chamber, of some 
remains of a gallery, and of a second chamber to complete 
the cruciform plan, which were all at one time buried in 
the earth, and surrounded by a ring of stones, or perista- 
lith, of an oblong form. 

C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 181. 
peristalsis (per-i-stal’sis),n. [NL., < Gr. zepi, 
around, + orddAo:c, compression, constriction, < 
oréAAev, set, place, bring together, bind, com- 
press. Cf. peristaltic.] The peculiar involun- 
tary muscular movements of various hollow 
organs of the body, especially of the alimen- 
tary canal, whereby their contents are pro- 
elled onward. As best seen in the small intestines, 
t consista of rhythmic circular contractions, traveling, 
wave-like, downward, due to successive contractions of 
the circular and longitudinal muscular fibers. Peristal- 
sis, simple or modified, is characteristic of the whole all- 
mentary canal, from the beginning of the esophagus to 
the anus, but it also occurs in other tubes or cavities, as 
the ureters, Fallopian tubes, etc. 


. 'pe- 
ertssolo- 
edundant 


(= F. périssolo- 


peristaltic (per-i-stal’tik), a. [= F. péristal- 
tique = Sp. peristditico = Pg. It. perisialtico, < 
Gr. meptoraAtixéds, compressive, < mepioréAAey, 


wrap around (compress), < zepi, around, + 


peristaltic 


oréhAev, set, place, bring together, bind, com- 
press. Cf. peristalsis.] 1. Compressive; con- 
tracting in successive circles; of or pertaining 
to peristalsis; consisting in or exhibiting peri- 
stalsis. Peristaltic is sometimes used to designate waves 
of contraction running in the ordinary direction down the 


alimentary canal, while antiperistaltic denotes those run- 
ning in the opposite direction. 


2. Noting that electrostatic induction which 
takes place between two or more conducting 
wires when inclosed within the same insulat- 
ing case, as in an ocean cable: a use due to 
Sir W. Thomson. 

peristaltically (per-i-stal’ti-kal-i), adv. Ina 
peristaltic manner. Owen. 

peristem (per’i-stem), ». In bot., an abbrevia- 
tion of perimeristem. 

Peristeria (per-i-sté’ri-i),n. [NL.(W.J.Hook- 
er, 1831), so called in allusion to the form and 
white color of the column; ¢ Gr. meprotepa, a 
dove, pigeon.] A genus of orchids of the tribe 
Vandeex and subtribe Stanhopice, known by the 
short straight column, and broad sepals con- 
nivent into a fleshy globular flower. There are 
2 or 3 species, natives of the Andes of Colombia. They 
are robust epiphytes, with the stem thickening into a 
fleshy pseudobulb bearing one or a few ample plicate- 
nerved leaves, the scapes springing from its base. The 
most important species, P. clata, the dove-plant, has the 
flowers in a long raceme covering the upper third of the 
flower-stalk, which is from 4 to 6 feet tall; the flowers 
single, 14 inches broad, fragrant, creamy-white, with lilac 
Bpecks at the base of the lip. (See dove-plant.) It is the 
et espiritu santo, or Holy-Ghost flower, of Panama. 

peristerite (pe-ris’te-rit), n. [¢ Gr. reprorepa, f., 
Teplorepoc, mM., & pigeon, + -ite2,] A variety of 
albite, exhibiting when properly cut a bluish 
opslescence like the changing hueson a pigeon’s 
neck. 

peristeroid (pe-ris’te-roid), a. (< Gr. mepore- 
poewjc, of the pigeon kind, < meprazepd, & pigeon, 
+ eidoc, form.] Specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Peristeroidex. 

Peristeroidex (pe-ris-te-roi’dé-é), n. pl. [NL.: 
see peristeroid.] In Sundevall's system of clas- 
sification, the Columbe (including Didus and 
Diduneulus), or pigeons in the widest sense, 
considered as a cohort of anisodacty!] Volucres. 

peristeromorph (pe-ris’te-r6-mérf), ». (< NL. 
Peristeromorphe, < Gr. weptozepa, a pigeon, + 
Hop¢}, form.}] A member of the Pcristeromor- 
rhe. 
eristeromorphe (pe-ris’te-r6-mér’fé), n. pl. 
[NL. (Huxley, 1867): see peristeromorph.] The 
pigeons or columbine birds regarded as a su- 
povieniy of schizognathous birds. They have 

e rostrum swollen at the end, and provided with a tu- 
mid basal membrane in which the nostrils open; narrow 
prominent basipterygoid processes; long spongy maxil- 
lopalatines; the mandibular angle neither produced nor 
recurved; the sternum doubly notched or notched and 
fenestrated on each side behind, and with the resulting 
external lateral processes shorter than the internal ones; 
the hallux insistent, with a twisted metatarsal, and ante- 
rior toes not webbed at the base; the plumage not after- 
shafted ; the oil-gland without a circlet of feathers; and 
the syrinx with one pair of intrinsic muscles, 
peristeromorphic (pe-ris’te-r6-mér’fik), a. [< 
NL. Peristeromorphe + -ic.] Pertaining to the 
Peristeromorphe, or having their characters; 
ecolumbine. 

peristeropod (pe-ris‘te-r6-pod), a. and n. [< 
Gr. weplotéepd, & pigeon, + Tot¢ (00-) = E. foot. ] 
I. a. Pigeon-toed, as a rasorial fowl; having 
the feet constructed as in pigeons, as a mem- 
ber of the Galline ; of or pertaining to the JI’e- 
risteropodes. 

II. n. A peristeropod gallinaceous bird, as 
one of the Cracidz or Megapodide. 

peristeropodan (pe-ris-te-rop’6-dan), a. and n. 
Same as peristeropod. 

peristeropode (pe-ris’te-rd-pdd), a. and n. 


“ Same as peristeropod. 


Peristeropodes (pe-ris-te-rop’6-déz), n. pl. 
([NL.: see peristeropod ] “A subdivision of the 
Alectoromorphe, or Gallinz, formed to include 
those birds which have the hind toe inserted 
low down, as in pigeons; the pigeon-toed fowls. 
The antithesis is Alector es. The group includes two 
families: the American Cracid#, or curassows, hoccos, 
and guans, and the Australasian Meyapodid#, mound- 
birds or bigfeet. 

peristeropodous (pe-ris-te-rop’6-dus), a. Same 
as peristeropod. 

peristethium (per-i-sté’thi-um), n.; pl. periste- 
thia (-#). [NL., ¢ Gr. wepi, around, + or7foc, 
the breast.) In entom.,a name given by Kirby 
to that part of the lower surface of the thorax 
which hes in front of the sockets of the middle 
legs and is limited laterally by the pleurm. It 
is now generally called the mesosternum, a name which 


Kirby limited tu the part of the peristethium between the 
middle coxa. 
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peristoma (pe-ris’to-mii), 2.; pl. peristomata 
(per-i-st0’ma-t#). [NL.: see peristome.] In 
zool,, & peristome, in any sense. 
peristomal (per’i-sto-mal), a. [< Gr. xepi, 
around, + o7rdua, the mouth.] Surrounding 
the mouth; adoral ina circular manner; relat- 
ing to the peristome or oral region; peristomial. 
Peristomata (per-i-sto’ma-tié), n. pl. [NL.,< Gr. 
mepi, around, + ordua, the mouth.] 1. In la- 
marck’s classification, 8 family of trachelipod 
gastropods, having the aperture surrounded by 
& continuous lip or peristome, and including the 
= eae Valvata, Paludina, and Ampullaria, now 
issociated in different families. Also Peri- 
stomidz.— 2, [l. c.] Plural of peristoma. 
peristomatic (per’i-st6-mat’ik), a. [« peristo- 
ma(t-) +-ic.] 1. Of the nature of a peristome. 
—2. In bot., of or pertaining to the peristome. 
peristome (per’i-stém), n. [= F. péristome, < 
NL. eee (ef. Gr. meptoréutoc, around a 
mouth), < Gr. epi, around, + crdéua, the mouth. ] 
1. In bot., the ring or fringe of delicate hair- 
like appendages which is observed on the rim 
or mouth of the capsule of a moss when the 
operculum is removed. These appendages are in a 
single row, or frequently in two rows, when the peristome 
is said tobe double. The individuals of the outer row are 
called teeth, those of the inner cilia. The number of both 


teeth and cilia is always four or a multiple of four. See 
cuts under 10s, cilium, 8, and Dicranum. 

2. In zodl., mouth-parts in general; the struc- 
tures or set of parts which surround the cavity 
of the mouth or oral opening and constitute its 
walls, framework, or skeleton: used chiefly of 
lower animals, as echinoderms, which have cir- 
cular or radiate mouth-parts. Specifically —(a) 
The circumoral body-wall of an echinoderm ; the peristo- 
mial perisoma: the opposite of periproct. See cut under 
Astrophyton. (b) In Crustacea, specifically, the space in- 
cluded between the pterygostomial plates and the anten- 
nary sternite. Milne-Edwards. (c) In the Infusoria, the 
oral region with its pccompeliy ing cilia or other circum- 
oral appendages. (d) In Vermes, the first true somite of 
a polychetous annelid, coming next to the preestomium, 
and bearing the mouth. See prestomium. (e) In entom., 
the border of an insect’s mouth, or properly the border 
of the mouth-cavity irrespective of the trophi. In insects 
having suctorial mouths, as the Diptera, the peristomium 
is the border of the cavity from which the proboscis or 
sucking-organ projects, (f) In conch., the margin of the 
aperture of the shell when the outer and inner lips are 
united and surround the aperture. 


peristomia, x. Plural of peristomium. 
peristomial per) ee): a. [< peristome 
+ -ial.] 1. In bot., of or pertaining to a peri- 
stome.—2, Situated around the mouth; cir- 
eumoral. Science, VI. 5. 
peristomian (per-i-st6’mi-an), a.and n. [< peri- 
stome + -ian.] J. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Peristomata. 
IT, ». One of the Peristomata. 
Peristomidz pers stom 1 d6); n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Peristom(ata) + -ide.] Same as Peristomata, 1. 
peristomium (per-i-sto’mi-um), n.; pl. peristo- 
mia (-i). [NL.: see peristome.] tn bot. and 
zool., & peristome. 
peristrephic (per-i-stref’ik), a. [< Gr. mepiorpé- 
gecv, turn round, < repi, around, + orpégecr, turn. ] 
Turning round; rotatory; revolving: said of the 
paintings of a panorama. 
peristylar (per-i-sti’lir), a. [< peristyle + -ar3.) 
Surrounded by columns; having or pertaining 
to a peristyle. 
All round the court there is a peristylar cloister with 
cells. J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 335. 
peristyle (per’i-stil), n. [= F. péristyle = Sp. 
idaho = Pg. peristylo, peristilo, perystilio = 
t. peristilo, peristilio, < L. peristylum, peristyli- 
um, < Gr. wepiorvdor, a peristyle, neut. of mepiorv- 
Aoc, with pillars round the wall, ¢ zep/, round, + 
oTvAoc,& column.}] In arch., a range or ranges 
of columns surrounding any part, as the cella of 
a Greek temple, or any place, as a court or clois- 
ter, or the atrium of a classical house. See cuts 
under Greek and opisthodomos. 
A wider passage than the entrance leads... to the 


peristyle, or principal apartment of the house. 
J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 8370. 


erisynovial (per’i-si-no’vi-al), a. (< Gr. repi 
pron + NL. Gen OCI: see synovial. | Situated 
about the synovial membrane. 
peritet pe) a. (= OF. périte = Sp. Pg. It. 
perito, < L. peritus, pp. of *periri, try: see peril. 
Cf. expert.) Experienced; skilful. 
That gives our most perite and dextrous artists the 
greatest trouble, and is longest finishing. 
Evelyn, Sculpture, iv. 
perithece (per’i-thés), n. [(< NL. perithecium, 
q. v.] In bot., same as perithecium. 
perithecial (per-i-the’si-al), a. [< perithecium 
+ -al.] Pertaining to the perithecium. 


peritoneum 


perithecium (per-i-thé’si-um), 2.; pl. perithecia 
(-#). (NL., < MGr. zepc6pxn, & lid, cover, < Gr. 
mepi, around, + Ojxy, a cover: see theca.] In 
bot., a cup-shaped envelop (or ascocarp) with 
the margin incurved so as to form a narrow- 
mouthed cavity, inclosing the fructification of 
certain fungi, lichens, ete. In the Ascomycetes, for 
example, it is flask-shaped with a single narrow opening, 
the ostiole. The asci arise from enous hyphee, either 
from the base of the perithecial cavity or from all points 


of the inner surface. See cuts under Cordyceps, ergot, 
and S onium, Also peri 


perithoracic (per’i-tho-ras’ik), a. [¢ Gr. repi, 
around, + @apagt, the chest: see thoracic.) 
Around the thorax. 
peritiont (pe-rish’on), ». [< L. as if *peri- 
tio(n-), < perire, perish: see perish1.] Destruc- 
tion; annihilation. 
Were there an absolute perition in our dissolution, we 
could not fear it too much. Bp. Hall, Works, VI. 411. 
peritomous (pe-rit’6-mus), a. [< Gr. epiropoc, 
cut off all round, ¢ zepi, round, + réuverv, rapeiv, 
cut.] In mineral., cleaving in more directions 
than one parallel to the axis, the faces being 
all similar. ; 
peritoneal, peritoneal (per’i-t6-né’al),a. [= 
F. péritonéal = Pg. peritoneal, as peritoneum, 
peritoneum, + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
peritoneum.— Peritoneal cavity, the cavity inclosed 
y the peritoneum.— Peritoneal fever. See fever!.—- 
Peritoneal fosss, pocket-like recesses of the peritone- 
um, such as Douglass's pouch, the rectovesical pouch, etc. 
Also called peritoneal recesses.— Peritoneal ents, 
certain reflections of the peritoneum from the walls of the 
abdomen or pelvis to the viscera, such as the ligaments of 
the liver, spleen, uterus, and bladder.— Peritoneal sac 
in echinoderms, that part of the primitive vasoperitoneal 
vesicle of the embryo which gives rise to the peritoneum. 


ritone ritonsum (per’i-t6-né’um), n. 
Me F. pritoine = Sp. peritoneo = Pg. It. peri- 
toneo, < LL. peritonseum, peritoneum, < Gr. Tept- 
Tévatov, prop. neut. of repitovaiog, stretched over 
(wepirdévacoc tug or xiTov, the membrane inclos- 
ing the lower viscera), ef. mepitovoc, stretched 
over, ¢ wepireiverv, stretch over or around, < 7epi, 
around, + reivecv, stretch: see tone.) 1. The 
membrane lining the abdominal cavity and in- 


vesting its viscera. It is a strong, uncolored, trans- 
parent, serous membrane, with a smooth, moist, shining 
surface, attached to the subjacent structures by the sub- 


pone areolar tissue, and forming a closed sac, except 
' in 


the female, where it is continuous with the mucous 
membrane of the 
Fallopian tubes, 
or oviducts. 
From the walls \ 
of the abdominal 
and pelvic cavi- 
ties itis reflected 
at various places 
over the viscera, 
which it serves 
to invest and at 
the same time 
hold in position 
by its folds or du- 
a gpa a al 
olds or ier ‘at 


#, y, 


—_— 


various 
Some of them, 
constituting the 
mesenteries (see 


Mt besser, 


= = eager 
ORF ALY ce 


testinal canal 


nal walls; others 
form the s0- 
called ligaments 
of the liver, 
spleen, stomach, 
and kidneys, the 
broad ligamenta 
of the uterus, 
and the suspen- 
sory ligament of the bladder; still others form the omenta, 
folds attached to the greater and lesser curvatures of the 
stomach. That part which lines the abdominal and pel- 
vic walls fs called the parietal or external peritoneum; 
that which more or less completely invests the viscera, 
the visceral or ¢ . The cavity of the peritoneum 
is divided into two unequal parts by the constriction 
at Winslow's foramen; of these, the upber posterior 
one, lying back of and below the stomach and liver, {s 
called the lesser cavity; the greater cavity lies in front 
and below. In vertebrates below mammals, in which 
there is no diaphragm, the peritoneum and the pacure 
(which is the corresponding thoracic serous membrane) 
are thrown into one, lining the whole pleuroperitoneal 
cavity and investing its contained viscera. The name 

’ is extended to various similar or analogoua, 
though not necessarily pit a ane membranes or tunics 
deren line the body-cavity of many different inverte- 


Peritoneum of Human Female, in longitudinal 
section, somewhat diagrammatical. 


bra 

2. In brachiopods, an investment of the ali- 
mentary canal, by which the latter is suspended 
in the perivisceral cavity as by a mesentery. 
Special folds form the gastroparictal and fleoparictal 


bands, respectively connecting the stomach and intestines 
with the parictes, 


peritoneum 


3. In entom., the outer coat of the digestive 
tube of an insect. 
peritonitic (per’i-to-nit’ik), a. [< peritonit-is + 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
affected with peritonitis: as, peritonilic adhe- 
sions. 
peritonitis (per’i-t6-ni’tis), n. [NL., ¢ perito- 
neum + -itis.) Intlanmation of the peritoneum. 
It may exist either as an acute or as a chronic disease, 
and may be local or general. Acute dittuse or general 
ritonitis was formerly often called taflamimation of the 
wel, involving some confusion with the much less seri- 
ous disease enteritis, The causes of acute ditfuse enteri- 
tis are various and often obscure.— Cellular peritoni- 
tis, peritonitis in which there is simply a hyperplasia of 
the endothelial cells of the peritoneum.— Hemorrhagic 
tonitis, peritonitis with sanguinolent etfusion, as, for 
stance, in some cases of tubercular peritonitis.— Pelvic 
peritonitis. See pelvic.— Peritonitis chronica adhe- 
gsiva, chronic peritonitis with the formation of adhesions 
between the intestine and the walls of the body-cavity or 
other Hectares between different parts of the intestine. 
—Peritonitis chronica hemorrhagica, peritonitis with 
the formation of a false membrane, with thin-walled blood- 
vessels giving rise to hemorrhages between its layers: 
similar to pachymeningitis hemorrhagica.— Peritonitis 
deformans, chronic peritonitis producing, by the con- 
tractions of newly formed tissue, distortions of the ali- 
mentary canal, mesentery, and omentum.— Peritonitis 
fibrino-purulenta, peritonitis with effusion of congeala- 
ble lymph, with more or less of pus.—Septic peritoni- 
tis, peritonitis with foul-smelling effusion, as may oc- 
cur in peritonitis from intestinal perforation and in puer- 
poral peritonitis —Tubercular peritonitis, tubercular 
flanmation of the peritoncum. 
peritracheal (per-i-tra’ké-al), a. [< Gr. epi, 
around, + tpayeia, trachea: see tracheal.] Sur- 
rounding the trachea of an insect.— Peritracheal 
circulation, the circulation of blood between the loose 
peritoneal envelop and the trachea proper. Blanchard 
and other anatomists have believed that they could trace 
such a circulation in insecta, 
peritrema (per-i-tré’mii), n.; 
(-ma-ta). [NL.: see peritreme. 
treme. 
peritrematous (per-i-trem’a-tus), a. [< NL. 
peritrema(t-) + -ous.] 1. Surrounding a hole, 
as the sclerite or peritreme of the spiracle of 
an insect; of or pertaining to a peritreme.—2. 
Surrounding the aperture of a univalve shell. 
peritreme (per’i-trém),n. [< NL. peritrema, < 
Gr. wepi, around, + rpjua,a hole.) 1. In en- 
tom., ® small circular sclerite, or ring of hard 
chitinized integument, often surrounding the 
spiracle or breathing-hole of an insect.—2. In 
conch., the circumference of the aperture of a 
univalve; a peristome. 
The mouth or peritreme of the [snail-}shell overlies the 


thickened anterior border of the pulmonary sac. 
Huxley and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 274. 


Peritricha (pe-rit’ri-kit), m. pl. [NL., neut. pl. 
of *peritrichus: see peritrichous.| An order of 
ciliate Infusoria, containing those which have 
a zone of cilia about the body. These animalcules 
are free-swimming or attached, solitary or united in social 
colonies, often in the latter instance forming branched 
tree-like growths; they have the oral aperture terminal 
or subterminal; ciliary system consisting of an anterior, 
circular or spiral, adoral wreath with occasionally one or 
more supplementary equatorial or posteroterminal loco- 
motive circlets, the remaining cuticular surface entirel 
smooth. In those instances in which the adoral wreath 
takes a spiral form the right limb is more usually invo- 
lute and descending into the oral fossa, The anal aper- 
ture is posteriorly located or debouching upon the ves- 
tibular or oral fossa. The endoplast is mostly elongate, 
band-like. These infusorians multiply by longitudinal or 
transverse fission. There are eight or ten families, all free 
excepting the Vorticellide. See cut under Vorticella. 
peritrichan ee an) n. (« Peritricha2 
+ -an.] A free-swimming animalcule of the 
order Peritricha. 
peritrichous (pe-rit’ri-kus), a. [« NL. *peri- 
trichus, ¢ Gr. wepi, around, + Opis (tpcyx-), a hair. ] 
Having a zone of cilia around the body; of or 
pertaining to the Peritricha. See cut under 
Vorticella, 
peritroch (per’i-trok), n. [« LGr. zepirpé yor, 
a wheel revolving round an axle, ¢ Gr. zepi, 
around, + rpoydc, @ wheel, a runner, ¢ tpé yer, 
run.) 1. A cirelet of cilia, as that of a rotifer. 
—2. That which has such a circlet, as a cili- 
ated embryo. 
peritrochal (per’i-tr6-kal), a. [« peritroch + 
-al.}]| Pertaining to a peritroch, or having its 
character. 
peritrochiumt (per-i-tro’ki-um), n. [NL.: see 
peritroch.| A wheel fixed upon an axle so as 
to turn along with it, constituting one of the 
mechanical powers ealled the wheel and axle. 
See wheel. 
peritropal (pe-rit’ro-pal), a. [¢ Gr. repitpozoc, 
turned round (see peritropous), + -al.] 1. Ro- 
tatory; circuitous.— 2, Same as peritropous. 
peritropous (pe-rit’ro-pus),a. [< Gr. wepizporoc, 
turned round, ¢ vepi, around, + tTpéeev, turn.] 
277 


l. peritremata 
f Same as peri- 


perityp 


perityphlitis (per’i-tif-li’tis), n. 


periuterine (per-i-u’te-rin), a. 


perivascular (per-i-vas’ki-lir), a. 


perivasculitis (per-i-vas-ki-li’tis), n. 


perivenous (per-i-vé’nus), a. 


perivisceral (per-i-vis’e-ral), a. 


perivitelline (per’i-vi-tel’in), a. 


periwickt, 7. 
periwig (per’i-wig),. (Formerly also perriwig, 
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In bot., horizontal in the pericarp, as a secd; 
also, having the radicle pointing toward the side 
of the pericarp, as an embryo. ([Rare.] 
hhlitic (per‘i-tif-lit’ik), a. [« NL. peri- 
typhlitis + -ic.) Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or accompanied by perityphlitis; affected with 
perityphlitis. 
(NL., <¢ Gr. 


wept, around, + rreadc, blind (with ref. to the 
ereum or blind gut), + -itis.] 1. Inflammation 
of the ewcum, appendix, and connective tissue 
behind the excum.—2,; Inflammation of the 
peritoneum covering the caecum and appendix. 
[< Gr. mepi 
around, + L. uterus, the womb: see uterine. | 
Surrounding the uterus; situated or located 
about the uterus; perimetral: as, periutcrine in- 
flammation. 

(< Gr. repi, 


around, + L. rasculum, a small vessel: see vascu- 
lar.) Surrounding a vascular structure, as a 
blood-vessel; inclosing or containing an artery 
or a vein: as, a perivascular network of sympa- 
thetic nervous filaments about an artery.— Peri- 
vascular canals, the canals formed by perivascular 
sheaths.— Perivascular lymphatic, a lymphatic vessel 
or plexus when it insheathes, partially or wholly, a vein or 
an artery.— Perivascular sheath, the sheath composed 
of pia tissue, forming a canal about the vessels in the brain. 
— Perivascular spaces, lymph-spaces between the mid- 
dle and outer cuats of an artery. 


(NL., ¢ 
Gr. mepi, around, + L. vasculum, a small ves- 
sel, + -ttis.) Inflammation of a perivascular 


sheath. 

[< Gr. epi, 
around, + L. vena, a vein: see venous.] Sur- 
rounding or investing a vein: as, inflammation 
of the perirenous tissue (that is, periphlebitis). 
(< Gr. repi, 
around, + L. viscera, entrails: see visceral. ] 
Surrounding and containing viscera, as a cav- 
ity; perienteric ; crwlomatic: chiefly said of the 
large or gencral body-cavity, called the perivis- 
ceral cavity or space, in which are contained the 
alimentary canal and its appendages. See cut 


under Actinozod.—Perivisceral cavity. See the 
quotation. 

What is called a perivisceral cavity may be one of four 
things: 1. A cavity within the mesoblast, more or less 
representing the primitive blastoceele. 2, A diverticulum 


_of the digestive cavity, which has become shut off from 


that cavity (enteroceele). 3, A solid outgrowth, represent- 
ing such a diverticulum, in which the cavity appears only 
late (modified enteroceele, or schizoceele). 4. A cavity 
formed by invagination of the ectoderm (epicele). And 
whether any given peririsceral cavity belongs to one or 
other of these types can only be determined by working 
out its development. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 544. 
(< Gr. wepi, 
around, + L. vitellus, yolk.] Surrounding the 
vitellus: as, the perivitelline space (the space 
between the vitellus and the zona pellucida, 
caused by a shrinking of the former). 

An obsolete form of peritrig. 


perrewig, perewig, peruwig, periwick, periwinke, 
perewake (these forms having peri-, pere- for 
per-, appar. by association with peri-, the pre- 
fix (ef. periwinklel, periwinkle2, where also peri- 
is simulated); earlier pertrig, perwigge, perwick, 
perwicke, pirwike, in earliest instance periwryke; 
an altered: form (with wi for u) of peruke,< OF. 
peruque, perruque, perrucque, F. perruque, a 
peruke, wig: see peruke. The alteration evi- 
dently took place in E., in simulation of the 
F. pron., and could hardly be due to D. peruyk 
(Sewel), as Skeat explains it. The D. form at 
the time in question was perruycke, perhuycke 
(Kilian). Similar interchange of wi (ui) and 
appears in the history of cubeb (ME. quibibe, 
etc.), cushion (ME. quisshen, ete.), cud and quid 
(AS. cudu, cicidu), quick (AS. ewicu, cucu), ete. 
From peritwig, regarded appar. as < pert- + *iig, 
as something put ‘around’ the head, was de- 
rived, by omission of the supposed prefix, or by 
mere abbreviation (as in bus for omnibus, van 
for caravan, etc.), the form wig: see wig.] 1. 
Same as peruke. 
A perwyke for Sexton, the King’s fool. 


Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII., Dec., 1529. 
{((Fatrholt.) 


Sometimes like a uty 
Isitupon her brow. Marlowe, Faustus, il. 2. 


I warrant you, I warrant you, you shall see mee proove 
the very perewiy to cover the balde pate of brainelesse 
gentilitie. Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Ind., p. 3. 


The Janizaries went first; then the two dragomen, or 
interpreters; after them the consul in the Turkish dress, 
having ona purple ferijee, or gown of ceremony, but with 
a perriwty aud hat. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 102. 


periwinke}, 7. 


periwinkle? (per’i-wing-k]), ”. 


perizonium 


perjenetet, 7. 


perjenete 


2+. In zoél., a periwinkle. 


The luscious Lobster with the Crabfish raw, 
The British Oyster, Muscle, Peritig. 
... The Periutg lies in the Ouse (voze} like a head of 
hair, which being touched, draws back it self, leaving no- 
thing but a small round hole. 
S. Clarke, Four Chicfest Plantations (1670), pp. 37, 38 


periwig (per’i-wiy), v. f; pret. and pp. periwig- 


ged, ppr. periwigging. [Formerly also perri- 
wig, perwig, from the noun. Cf. peruke,v.] To 
dress with a periwig; hence, to put a head-dress 
upon; cover or dress the head of. [Rare.] 
Having by much dress, and secrecy, and dissimulation, 
as it were, periwigg'd his sin and covered his shame, he 


looks after no other innocence but concealment, 
South, Sermons, VITI. £. 


There (comes] the peritciqged and brocaded gentleman 
of the artist's legend. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xviii. 


periwig-pated (per’i-wig-pa‘ted), a. Wearing 


& periwig or peruke. 


O, it offends me to the soul to hear arobustious pertiwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags. 
Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 10. 


An obsolete form of peritcig. 


His bonnet vail'd, ‘ere ever he could thinke, 
Th’ unruly winde blows off his pertutnke. 
Bp. Hall, satires, ITI. v. 12. 


periwinkle! (per’i-wing-k]), ». [Formerly also 


perwinkle, perwincle; « ME. perwynke, parwynke, 
percynke, pervenke, parvenke, < AS. pervince, 

ervince, late AS. pervenke = F. pervenche = 

p. Pg. It. perrinca, < L. pervinca, earlier vinca 
pervinca, also written as one word vincaper- 
vinca, ML. also pervenca, a plant, periwinkle; a 
peculiarly formed name, appar. ¢ *vinca, a twist 
(< vincire, bind), + per, through, + *vinca, a 
twist. ] A plant of the genus J inca, most of- 
ten one or other of the familiar garden species, 
V. major, the larger, and V. minor, the lesser 


eriwinkle. These are natives of southern Europe, trail- 

ng plants with deep-colored evergreen leaves and blue 
flowers, in V. minor varying to white — often known as 
murtles. The small species is the more hardy, and hence 
the more common northward. V. herbacea, another Euro- 
pean species, differs from these in that its tops die down 
annually. V. rosea, sometimes called Madagascar 7 
winkle though native of tropical America, is an erect plant 
with continuously blooming showy rose-purple or white 
flowers, excellent for bedding or in the greenhouse. 


The primerole he pac the parvenke of pris, 
With alisaundre thare-to, ache and anys. 
MS. Harl. 2253, f. 68. (Halliwell.) 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 

Wordsworth, Lines Written in Early Spring. 
[Farly mod. E. 
also periwincle, periwynkle, periwcinkil, periwinke, 

erewincle ; no ME. orm found; commonly re- 
erred to AS. *pinewincle or *pinewincla, found 
only in pl. pinewinclan, in the ML. glosses, “ tor- 
niculi, pinewinclan,” sea-snails (Wright’s Voc., 
ed. Wiilcker, 94, 14), ‘‘chelio, testudo, uel marina 
gugalia, s&sn#l [‘sea-snail’) uel pinewinclan” 
(id., 122, 23); but according to the entry in Bos- 
worth (ed. Toller), pinewinclan is here an error 
for winewinclan (due to the frequent confusion 
of the AS. p and w, which are very much alike 
in the manuscripts); the first element in pine- 
winclan or winewinclan is uncertain; the second, 
wincle, appears as E. winkle: see rwinkle. Wedg- 
wood, referring to the equivalent dial. name 
pennywinkle and pinpatch, explains periwinkle 
or the supposed AS. pinewincle as ‘‘pinwinkle, 
or winkle that is eaten b ee & pin used in 
pulling it out of the shell.” For this there is 
no evidence. The form seems to be corrupt. 
Cf. periwinklel, periwig.] 1. A kind of sea- 
snail; any member of the family Littorinide, 
and especially of the genus Littorina. See cuts 
under Littorina and Litlorinide. 
And white sand like houre-glasse sand, and sometimes 
periwinkles, or small shelles. Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 619. 
The perticincle, prawn, the cockle, and the shrimp. 
Drayton, Polyolbion, xxv. 190. 
2. One of several large whelks or conch-shells, 
as Busycon (Fulgur) carica, Sycotypus canalicula- 
tus, and various species of Purpura, as P. os- 
trina, P. lamillus, P. foridana: commonly called 
winkles or wrinkles, They are pests in the oys- 
ter-beds. [U.S.] 
(per-i-z0’ni-um), 2.3; pl. perizonia 
(-i). (NL., ¢ Gr. mepi, around, + Corn, girdle. } 
In Diatomacee, the thin non-silicious mem- 
brane of a young auxospore. ocbel. 
[ME., also percionette, ¢ F. poire 
jeunette, a young pear-tree: poire, < L. pirum 
(see pearl); jcunctte, fem. dim. of jeune, ¢ L. ju- 
venis, young: see jurenile.] A young pear-tree. 
She was ful moore blisful on to se 


Than is the newe perciunette tree. 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1, 62 


perjuration 


perjurationt (pér-j6-ra’shon), n. [<¢ LL. *per- 
juratio(n-), pejeratio(n-), (L. perjurare, pejerare, 
swear falsely: see perjure.] Perjury. Foxe. 
perjure (pcr’jér), v.; pret.and pp. perjured, ppr. 

perjuring. (Karly mod. E. parjure, < OF. par- 
jurer, perjurer, F. parjurer = Pr. Sp. Pg. per- 
jurar = It. pergiurare, ¢ L. perjurare, perjerare, 

ejerare, swear falsely (cf. perjurus, one who 

reaks his oath), < per, through, + jurare, 
swear: see jury.) J, intrans. To swear falsely; 
be false to oaths or vows; bear false witness. 

See the bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, 
robs, murders! Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 17. 

II. trans. 1. To render guilty of the crime of 
testifying falsely under oath or solemn affirma- 
tion, especially in judicial or official proceed- 
ings, or of being false to one’s oaths or vows; 
forswear: commonly used reflexively: as, the 
witness perjured himself. 

Women are not 

In their best fortunes strong; but want will perjure 

The ne’er-touch’d vestal. Shak., A.and C., iii. 12. 30. 
2t. To swear falsely to; deceive by false oaths 
or protestations. 


And with a virgin innocence did 
For me that perjured her. Fletcher. 


= Syn. 1. Perjure, Forswear. Perjureis now technical and 
hele ane strictly, it is limited to taking a legal oath 
alsely; occasionally it is used for forswear. Forswear is 
general, but somewhat old-fashioned. 


perjuret (pér’ jor), ». [« OF. perjure, parjure, 
F. parjure = Pr. perjur = Sp. Pg. perjuro = It. 
perjuro, spergiuro, © L. perjurus, who breaks his 
oath, < per, through, + jus (jur-), law. Cf. per- 
jure, v.] A perjured person. 
H in lik jure, i : 
SL DOS SES hates Yo, Le Ta, 1. 8, AT 
perjured (pér’jord), p.a. 1. Guilty of perjury; 
that has sworn falsely, or is false to vows or 
protestations: as, a perjured villain. 


For I have sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie! 
Shak., Sonnets, clil. 


2+. Deliberately or wilfully broken or falsified. 

perjuredly (pér’jord-li), adv. In a perjured 
manner; by false oaths or vows. 

perjurer (pér’jd-rér), n. (Early mod. E. per- 
jurour = Sp. Pg. perjurador; as perjure + -er1.] 
One who is wilfully false to oaths or vows, or 
who in judicial or official proceedings wilfully 
testifies falsely under oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

Is there neuer a good man that dare beseech her grace 
to beware of these double faced periurours counsayles in 
tyme? Bp. Gardiner, True Obedience, To the Reader. 

perjurious(pér-jé’ri-us),a. (< L.perjuriosus, per- 
fidious, < perjurium, perjury: see perjury. |] Guilty 
of perjury; laden or tainted with perjury. 

Thy perjurious lips confirm not thy untruth. 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy, The Liar. (Latham.) 

O perjurious friendship ! 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, ili. 2. 
perjuroust (pér’jé-rus),a. Same as perjurious. 
Puffing their souls away in perjurouws air. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Ind. 
perjury (pér’jé-ri), ~. [Early mod. E. also 
perjurie, perjurce; < ME. perjurye, < OF. per- 
jurie, parjurie, F. parjure = Pr. perjuri = Sp. 
Pg. perjurio = It. perjurio, pergiurio, pergiuro, 
< L. perjurium, a false oath, ¢ perjurus, one who 
breaks his oath: see perjure,n.] The violation 
of any oath, vow, or solemn affirmation; spe- 
cifically, in daw, the wilful utterance of false tes- 
timony under oath or affirmation, before a com- 
etent tribunal, upon a point material to a legal 
inquiry. 


pray 
J. 


This is a periurye 
To prente vndir penne. York Plays, p. 222. 
Do not swear; 
Cast not away your fair soul; to your treason 
Add not foul perjury. 
Beau, and Fl., Knight of Malta, i. 8. 
The crime of wilful and corrupt perjury . . . is defined 
by Sir Edward Coke to be a crime committed when a 
lawful oath is administered in some judicial proceeding 
to a person who swears wilfully, absolutely, and falsely, 
ina matter material to the issue or point in question. 
Blackstone, Com., IV. x. 
=§ See perjure. 


perk! (pérk), » [« ME. poe, arke, an un- 
assibilated form of perch2, q. v.] A horizon- 
tal pole or bar serving as a support for various 
purposes, as a perch for birds or as the ridge- 
pole of a tent, or used for the hanging of yarns, 
skins, etc., to dry, or against which sawn tim- 
ber may be stacked while seasoning, ete. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. ] 
French Discouerers vtterly denie this Historic (of a great 
Towne and a faire Riuer], attlrming that there are but 


Cabans here and there made with perkex, and couered with 
barkes of trees, or with skins. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 751. 
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perk!}, v. An obsolete form of perch2. 
perk? (pérk), a. [< W. perc, neat, trim, smart; 
ef. percus, smart; ef. pertl, which is in part a 
var. of perk2.) Neat; trim; smart; hence, pert; 
airy; jaunty; proud. 
They wont in the wind wagge their wrigle tayles, 
Perke as a Peacock. Spenser, Shep. CaL, February. 
perk? (pérk), v. [Formerly also pirk; < perk2, 
a.) J. intrans. To toss or jerk the head with 
affected smartness; be era or pert: some- 
times with an impersonal it. 
The popeiayes perken and pruynen fol proude. 
Celestin und Sueanna (ed. Horstmann), 1. 81 ar 


It is a thousand times better, as one would think, to 
bogtrot {in rags] in Ireland, than to pirk i in preferment 
no better dressed. Roger North, Examen, p. 823. 


You think it a disgrace 
That Edward's miss thus perks vt in your face. 
Pope, Epil. to Rowe’s Jane Shore, L. 46 


The Old Woman perk'd up as brisk as a bee. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IT. 225. 
Violante up and down was voluble 
In whatsoever pair of ears would perk. 
Browning, Ring and Book, ii, 612. 
I. trans. 1. To hold up smartly; prick up. 


About him round the grassy spires (in hope 
To gain a kiss) their verdant heads perk'd up. 
Sherburne, Salmacis. 


The rose perks up its blushing cheek. 
Motherwell, To the Lady of my Heart. 
2. To dress; make spruce or smart; smarten; 
prank. 
I swear ‘tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
Shak., Hen. VIII, ii. 8. 21. 
perk (pérk), v. [Prob. dim. form of peor with 
formative 4, as in smirk, talk, etc.] I, intrans. 
To peer; look narrowly or sharply. 
Adam Bede .. . might be drownded for what you’d care 
— you'd be perking at the glass the next minute. 
George Eliot, Adam Bede, viit. 
IT. trans. To examine thoroughly. Halliwell. 
(Prov. Eng.] 
perk4, x. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of park. 
perket (pér’ket),. [< perk + -et.] A small 
perk or pole. e perk, 
perkily (pér’ ki-li), adv. 
jauntily; airily; en 
perkin (pér’kin), ». [Short for “perrykin; < 
perry! + -kin. Cf. ciderkin.] A kind of weak 


perry. 

parkingss (pér’ki-nes), ». Perky or airy man- 
ner or quality; a pert or jaunty air. 

perking (pér’king), p. a. ([Ppr. of perk, v.] 
Sharp; peering; inquisitive. 

He is a tall, thin, bony man with. . . little restless, 

perking eyes. Dickens, Sketches, iv. 

Perkinism (pér’kin-izm), ». [< Perkin-s (see 
def.) + -ism.] A mode of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physi- 
cian (died 1799), consisting in applying to dis- 
eased parts the extremities of two rods made of 
different metals, called metallic tractors; trac- 
toration. Dunglison. 

Perkintam soon began to decline, and in 1811 the Trac- 
tors are spoken of by an Abe ag bat writer as being almost 
forgotten. O. W. Holmes, Med. Essays, p. 18. 

Perkinist (pér’kin-ist),”. [« Perkin-ism + -ist.] 
A believer in or practiser of Perkinism. 

Perkinistic (pér-ki-nis’tik), a. («< Perkinist + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to Perkinism. 

perky (pér’ki), a. [< perk2 + -y1.] Perk; jaunty; 
pert. 


In a perky manner; 


There amid perky larches and pine. 


Tennyson, Maud, x. 1. 
Perla (pér’li), ». [NL. (Geoffroy, 1764); said 


to be froma proper name.] The typical genus 


Perla nigra. 


a, aquatic apterous larva; 6, transitional stage to c, perfect insect, or 
iin apo. 


permanency 


of Perlidz, having the abdomen robust, bise- 


tigerous, and the wings short in the male. the 
species are few. P. bicaudata, a British species, appears 
in April, and is known to anglers as the stone-fly. 


perlaceous (pér-la’shius), a. [< ML. perla,a 
pearl (see pearl), + -aceous.] See pearlaceous. 

perlarian (pér-la’ri-an), a. and n.  [« Perla + 
-arian.] JI, a. Pertaining to the Perlidz or to 
the genus Perla. 
oo n. In entom., a species of the family Per- 
ide. 

perle't, n. A Middle English form of peari and 

u 


rl, 
perle2 (pérl), ». (F.: see pearl.) In med., a 
pellet. See pearl, n., 3. 
Whenever delirium is present, it is allayed with the ice- 


bag to the head, or by the internal use of ether (in perlea), 
or of the bromides. Medical News, L 291. 


Perlidz (pér’li-dé), . pl. [NL.,< Perla + -idz.] 
A family of pseudoneuropterous insects, typi- 
fied by the genus Perla, presenting such struc- 
tural peculiarities that it is considered by 
Brauer and others an order by the name of Ple- 
coptera ; the stone-flies. The prothorax is large; the 
antenne are long, tapering, many-jointed; the wings are 
unequal, the second pair larger and resting on the abdo- 
men, which usually hears two sets; the tarsi are three- 
jointed. The larve and pupe are aquatic, and very numer- 
ous under stones in streams. The adults fly about or rest 
upon herbage near water. See cut under 


perline (pér’lin),a. [« Perla + -ine2.] Of or 
pertaining to the Perlidz. 

perlite (pér’lit), n. (< F. pee, < perle, a 
pearl (see pearl), + -ite2.] peculiar form of 
certain vitreous rocks, such as obsidian and 
pitch-stone, the mass of which sometimes as- 
sumes the form of enamel-like globules. These 
may constitute the whole rock, in which case they become 
poleons in form owing to mutual pressure, or they may 


separated from each other by more or less of the unal- 
tered vitreous material. 
perlitic (pér-lit’ik),a. (< perlite +-ic.] Resem- 
bling or pertaining to perlite.—Ppertitic struc- 
ture, a sort of concentric structure, imperfectly devel- 
oped, so as to show in sections more or less circular or 
elliptic lines, which are often inclosed between minute 
arallel planes, giving the rock a mixed concretionary and 
reticulated structure — not easily discernible, however, 
without the aid of the microscope. 


perloust, a. An obsolete form of perilous or 
parlous, 
perlustrate (pér-lus’trat), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 
perlustrated, ppr. perlustrating. [< L. perlus- 
tratus, pp. of perlustrare (> It. perlustrare = 
Pg. perlustrar), wander through, view all over, 
examine, also purify completely, < per, through, 
+ lustrare, go around, also purify by propitia- 
tory offering: see lustration.] To view or scan 
thoroughly; survey. [Rare.] 
Mr. Asterias perlustrated the sea-coast for several days, 


and reaped disappointment, but not despair. 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, vii. 


perlustration (pér-lus-tra’shon), 4. [= It. 
verlustrazione, < L. as if "perlustratio(n-), < per- 
ustrare, pp. perlustratus, wander through, view 
all over, examine: see perlustrate.] The act 
of viewing thoroughly; survey; thorough in- 
spection. 
By the perlustration of such famous cities, castles, am- 
phitheaters, and palaces, . . . hee [may] come to discerne 


the best of all earthly ae to be frayle and transitory. 
owell, Forreine Travell, p. 70. 


permant,.. An obsolete form of pearmain. 
permanablet,@a. (ME.,< OF. permanable = It. 
permanevole, < L. permanere, continue: see 
permanent,] Permanent; durable. Lydgate. 
permanence (pér’ma-nens), nm. [= F. perma- 
nence = Sp. Pg. permanencia = It. permanenza, 
« ML. permanentia, < L. permanen(t-)s, lasting: 
see permanent, ] The character or property of 
being permanent or enduring; durability; fix- 
edness; continuance in the same state, con- 
dition, place, or office; the state of being last- 
ing, fixed, unchanging or unchangeable in char- 
acter, condition, position, office, or the like; 
freedom from liability to change: as, the per- 
manence of a government or state; the perma- 
nence of liberal institutions. 
A kind of permanence or fixedness in being that may be 
capable of an eternal existence. 
Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 73. 


A house of thick walls, as if the Mpa betotd had that sturdy 
fecling of permanence in life which incites people to make 
strong their earthly habitations. 
Hawthorne, Septimius Felton, p. 5. 
The notion of matter does not involve the notion of per- 
manence, but only of the occupation of space. 
E. Caird, Philos. of Kant, p. 212. 
=8yn. See lasting. 


permanency (pér’ma-nen-si), n. [As perma- 
nence (see -cy).) Same as permanence. 


permanent 


permanent (pér’ma-nent), a. and n. [< F. per- 
manent = Sp. Pg. permanente = It. permanente, 
permagnente, ¢ L. permanen(t-)s, ppr. of perma- 
nere, remain, < per, through, + manere, remain: 
see remain. Cf. immanent.] I, a. 1. Lasting 
or intended to last indefinitely; fixed or endur- 
ing in character, condition, state, position, oc- 
cupation, use, or the like; remaining or intended 
to remain unchanged or unremoved; not tempo- 
rary or subject to change; abiding: as, a per- 
manent building; permanent colors; permanent 

employment; permanent possession. 
Al the tounes rounde about were permanent and stilfe 

on the part of Kyng Henry, and could not be remoued. 

Hall, Edw. 1V., an. 10. 

TI have found it registred of old 

In Faery Land mongst records permanent. 
Spenser, F. Q., VII. vi. 2 
The distinguish’d Yew is ever seen, 


Unchang’d his Branch, and permanent his Green. 
Prior, Solomon, 1. 


2. In zool., always present in a species or group. 


The basal portion of the band is often obsolete [in the 
species described], but the enlarged marginal part is eo 
manent, ay. 
Permanent alimony, cartilage, etc. See the nouns.— 
Permanent blue. Sameas artificial ultramarine (which 
see, under tétraimarine).— Permanent ses, a name 
formerly given to those gases (oxygen, hydrogen, ete. 
which it was supposed could not be reduced to the liqui 
form by cold and pressure. See gas, 1.— Permanent in- 
junction, ink, magnet, etc. See the nouns.— Perma- 
nent matter. Same as matter of composition (which see, 
under matter).— Permanent possibility, the remaining 
during some considerable time ready to come into exis- 
tence under appropriate conditions: aterm invented by J, 
8. Mill. The idea expressed is that of necessity, which word 
would, however, have been liable to misapprehension. See 
poxxibility.— Permanent quantity, a quantity whose 
parts exist at the same time.— Permanent teeth, tecth 
not succeeded by others; in man, the thirty-two teeth fol- 
lowing the milk-teeth.— Permanent way, white, etc. 
See the nouns. =8yn. 1. Durable, Stable, etc. (see lasting), 
enduring, steadfast, unchangeable, immutable, constaut. 

II, ». In the plural, a general name for light 
cotton cloth, sometimes glazed and generally 
dyed in bright colors. 
permanently (pér’ma-nent-li), adv. Ina per- 
manent or lasting manner; so as to remain: as, 
to serve permanently; to settle permanently. 
permanganate (pér-mang’ga-nat),n. [< per- + 
manganate.) A compound of permanganie acid 
with a base. 
permanganic (pér-mang-gan’ik), a. [¢ per- + 
mangan(ese) + -ic.] Obtained from manga- 
nese.— Permanganic acid, HMnO,, an acid obtained 
in a state of aqueous solution from manganese by decom- 
posing its barium salt with sulphuric acid. It formsa deep- 
red solution, which decomposes with evolution of hydro- 
gen on exposure to light or when heated, Potassium per- 
manganate is the most important salt. It forms crystals 
which are nearly black, but give with water a purple solu- 
tion. It is used as an oxidizing agent, and is a powerful 
antiseptic. 
permansiont, ». (= OF. permansion, parman- 
sion = Sp. permansion, ¢ L. permansio(n-), & re- 
maining, < permanere, pp. permansus, remain, 
last: see permanent.) Continuance; duration. 

From imperfection to perfection, from perfection to im- 
perfection; from female unto male, from male to female 
againe, and so in a circle to both, without a permansion in 
either. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 
permeability (pér’mé-a-bil’i-ti), ».  [« F. per- 
méabilité = Sp. permeabilidad = Pg. permeabili- 
dude; as permeable + -ity (see -bility).] The 
property or state of being permeable. 

These two ends of strength and permeability are secured 
by partial linings of lignin. 

Dawson, Geol. Hist. of Plants, p. 69. 
etic permeability, the coefficient of magnetic in- 
duction, corresponding in magnetism to the specific in- 


ductive capacity of a dielectric in electricity. See the 
quotation. 


Magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power 
for lines of magnetic force; and hydrokinetic permeabil- 
ity, a name for the specific quality of a porous solid ac- 
fae to which when placed in a moving frictionless 
liquid it modifies the flow. Sir W. Thomson. 
permeable (pér’mé-a-bl), a. [= F. perméable 
= Sp. permeable = Pg. permeavel = It. permea- 
bile, < LL. permeabilis, passable, < L. permeare, 
pass through: see permeate.] That may be 
permeated; capable of being passed through 
without rupture or displacement of parts: not- 
ing particularly substances that permit the 
passage of fluids. 


_ permeably (peér’mé-a-bli), adr. In a permeable 


manner; so as to be permeated. 

permeant (pér’mé-ant), a. [= Pg. It. perme- 
ante, ¢ L. permean(t-)s, ppr. of permeare, pass 
through: see permeate.) Passing through. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 

permeate (pér’mé-at), v. 
meated, ppr. permeating. . permeatus, pp. 


of permeare (> It. permeare = Pg. permear), 


permeative (pér’mé-a-tiv), a. 


permillage (pér-mil’aj), n. 


permiscible (pér-mis’i-bl), a. 


permissibility (pér-mis-i-bil’i-ti), 7. 


permissible (pér-mis’i-bl), a. 


ts pee and pp. per- permission (pér-mish’on), n. 
[< 


4407 


pass through, < per, through, + meare, pass: 
see meatus.] To pass into or through without 
rupture or displacement of parts; spread 
through and fill the openings, pores, and inter- 
stices of; hence, to saturate; pervade: as, wa- 
ter permeates sand; the air was permeated with 
smoke. 

According to the Pagan theology, God was conceived to 
be diffused throughout the whole world, to permeate and 


pervade all things, to exist in all things, and intimately 
to act all things. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 503. 


The solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A permeating fire. Shelley, Alastor. 
Religion permeated the whole being of the [Egyptian] 
people. Faiths of the World, p. 129. 


permeation (pér-mé-a’shon), n. [= It. permea- 


zione,  L. as if *permeatio(n-), ¢ permeare, pass 
through: see permeate.] The act of permeat- 
ing, or the stute of being permeated. 

They (the three Eerie are physically (if we may so 
speak) one also, and have a mutual inexistence, and per- 
meation of one another. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 559. 
[< permeate + 
-ive.] That permeates and spreads, or tends to 
permeate and spread, through every interstice, 

ore, or part. 

ermian (pér’mi-an), @.andn. [<« ML. *Per- 
mianus, < Permia, Perm (see def. 1).] JI, a. 1. 
Relating to the city or government of Perm 
in eastern Russia.—2, Relating to the Per- 
mians.—3. An epithet applied by Murchison 
and his coadjutors in a geological reconnais- 
sance of a part of Russia, in 1841, to a group of 
strata overlying the Carboniferous, and forming 


the uppermost division of the Paleozoie series. 
The rocks of which the Permian system is composed are 
largely red sandstone, and their equivalent in England 
had then been known as the New Red Sandstone, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Old Red Sandstone, which lies be- 
neath the Carboniferous. Eventually the New Red of Eng- 
land was found to be divisible (paleontologically) into two 
groups, of which the older was classed with the Paleozoic, 
and the newer placed in the Mesozoic. In Germany there 
isa well-marked division of the Permian into two litho- 


logically distinct groups; hence it is sometimes desig- permistiont, ne ; 
permit! (pér-mit’), v.; pret. and pp. permitted, 


nated as the Dyas, a name coined in imitation of Trias. 
The divisions of the Permian in Germany are a lower se- 
ries of sandstones, red and mottled in color (hence the 
name /ecilitic has been applied to them), called the 
Rothlieyendes, and an upper series of dolomites, marls, 
limestones, etc., called the Zechstein. The flora of the 
Permian in bella closely resembles that of the Carbo- 
niferous, and several of the most characteristic plants of 
the latter pass upward into the Permian, but rise no higher. 
The cycads appear first in the Permian, and are largely in- 
creased in number and importance in the Trias. The 
Permian fauna is, on the whole, less rich than those of the 
overlying and underlying groups. ‘rhe Permian is of great 
economical importance in Europe, as the repository of ex- 
tensive deposits of rock-salt, gypsum, and other saline 
combinations, — : 

II. n. An inhabitant of Perm; also, one of 

a Finnic people dwelling in eastern Russia, 
chiefly in the government of Perm. 
{< L. per, by, + 
mille, thousand, + -age.] The ratio of a cer- 
tain part to the whole when the latter is taken 
at one thousand; the number of thousandth 
parts; the ratio or rate per thousand. 


That in all cases where Jews have a higher illage 
they produce more experts per million in that branch. 
Jour. Anthrop. Insat., XV. 368. 


(< L. as if *per- 
miscibilis, { permiscere, mix together, < per, 
through, + miscere, mix: see mix}, sniscible.} 
Capable of being mixed; admitting of mixture. 
Blount, Glossographia. ([Rare.] 


permisst (pér-mis’),2. (< L. permissus, ML. also 


permissum, leave, permission, ¢ permittere, pp. 
permissus, permit: see permit!.] A permission 
of choice or selection; specifically, in rhet., a 
figure by which an alternative is left to the 
option of one’s adversary. 

Wherein we may plainly discover how Christ meant not 

to be taken word for word, but, like a wise physician, ad- 
ministering one excess against another to reduce us toa 
perimiss. Milton, Prose Works, I. 198. 
[< per- 
missible + -ity (see -bility).] The quality of be- 
ing permissible. Ecleetice Rev. 
[= OF. *permis- 
sible = Sp. permisible = It. permissibile, < ML. 
*permissibilis,¢ L. permittere, pp. permissus, per- 
mit: see permit.) Proper to be permitted or 
allowed; allowable. 

Make all permissible excuses for my absence. 
=Syn. Lawful, legitimate, proper. 


Lamb. 


permissibly (pér-mis‘i-bli), adv. In a permis- 


sible manner; allowably. 

[= F. permission 
= Sp. permision = Pg. permissdo = It. permis- 
sione, permessione, § J. permissio(n-), leave, 


permissive (pér-mis’iv), a. 


permissory (pér-mis’6-ri), a. 


permit? (pér-mit’), x. 


permit 


permission, < permittere, pp. permissus, permit: 
see permit.) The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; license or liberty granted; consent; leave; 
allowance. : 

The natural permissions of concubinate were only con- 
fined to the ends of mankind, and were hallowed only by 
the faith and the design of marriage. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I., Pref. 


He craved a fair permission to depart, 
And there defend his marches. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 
(= F. permissif = 
Sp. permisivo = Pg. permissivo = It. permissiro, 
permessivo, < ML. *permissivus, ¢ L. permittere, 
pp. permissus, permit: see permit.] 1, That suf- 
fers, permits, or allows (something to pass or be 
done); that allows or grants permission; unhin- 
dering. 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 
By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 
Milton, P. L., tii. 685. 
The whole purpose and spirit of the proclamation is per- 
missive and not mandatory. The Century, XX XVIII. 415. 
2. Permitted; unhindered; that may or may 
not be doneor left undone; at the option of the 
individual, community, ete.; optional; not ob- 
ligatory or mandatory. ([Rare.] 
Thus I embolden’d spake, and freedom used 


Permissive, and acceptance found. 
Milton, P. L., vill. 435. 


Permissive bill, a measure embodying the prinel ples of 
local option as to licenses to sell intoxicating liquors. The 
bill was introduced periodically in the British Parliament, 
but without success; it has therefore been dropped, and 
its principles advocated under the name local option 
(which see, under docal).— Permissive laws, such laws 
as penmnit certuin persons to have or enjoy the use of cer- 
Say things, or to do certain actsa.— Permissive waste. 
ee waste. 


permissively (pér-mis’iv-li), adv. By permis- 


sion or allowance; without prohibition or hin- 
drance. 

Pertaining to or 
of the nature of permission ; permissive. 

ame as permixtion. 


ppr. permitting. (=F. permettre = Sp. permitir 
= Pg. permitlir = It. permettere, permit, < L. 
permittere, let go through, let fly, let loose, 
give up, concede, leave, grant, give leave, suf- 
er, permit, < per, through, + mitiere, send: 
see mission. Cf. admit, commit, ete.] J, trans. 
1. To suffer or allow to be, come to pass, or 
take place, by tacit consent or by not probibit- 
ing or hindering; allow without expressly au- 
thorizing. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
same he permitteth with approbation either to be done or 
left undone. Hooker. 

Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us? Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 121. 
2. To grant leave or liberty to by express con- 
sent; allow expressly; give leave, liberty, or 
license to: as, a license that permits a person 
to sell intoxicating liquors. 
The mosque which is over the sepulchre of Samuel was 


a church, and they will not permit Christians to go into it. 
Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 48. 


3+. To give over; leave; give up or resign; re- 
fer. 

Neither is this so to be understood, as if the servants of 
God were .. . wholly forsaken of him in this world, and 


» . » permitted to the malice of evi] men. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 183. 


The King addicted to a Religious life, and of a mild 
Spirit, ely permitted all things to the ambitious will of 
his Step-mother and her Son Ethetred. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., v. 


at bag 1, and 2, Conzent to, Sanction, etc. See allow!.— 
2. To license, empower. 

II. intrans. To grant leave, license, or per- 
mission; afford opportunity; be favorable; al- 
low: as, it will be done if circumstances per- 
mit. 


permit! (pér’mit or pér-mit’), n. [< permit}, v.] 


Leave; permission; especially, written permis- 
sion giving leave or granting authority to do 
something: as, a permit to view a house; a per- 
mit to visit a fort; a customs or excise permit. 
No tea could be removed from one place to another, by 
land or by water, in any quantity exceeding six pounds in 
weight, without an accompanying excise ticket of permis- 
sion termed a permit. 
S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 243, 
(Corrupted from Sp. pa- 
lometa.) A carangoid fish, Trachynotus rhodo- 
pus, closely related to acl da Se occurring 
in the West Indics, in Florida, and on the west- 


ern coast of Mexico. ([Florida.] 


permittance 


permittance (pér-mit’ans), n. 
-ance.} 1+. Allowance; forbearance of prohi- 
bition; permission. Milton.—2,. In elec., the 
power of a dielectric to permit or aid induction. 

permittee (pér-mi-té’), .  [< permit! + -eel.] 
One to whom permission ora Perit is granted. 

permitter (pér-mit’ér), x. [ 
One who permits. 

If by the author of sin is meant the permitter, or not a 
hinderer of sin, . . . Ido not deny that God is the author 
of sin. Edwards, Freedom of Will, iv..9. 

permittiblet (pér-mit’i-bl), a. [« permit! + 
-ible.] Permissible. Guevara, Letters (1577), 


p. 355. 
permittivity (pér-mi-tiv’i-ti), x. In elec., de- 
gree of permittance; the ratio of permittance 
of a dielectric to that of air. 
permix} (pér-miks’), v. % (« ME. permizen, in 
pp. permizt; < L. permiscere, pp. permixtus, per- 
mistus, mix through, ¢ per, through, + miscere, 
mix: see mizl.] To mix together; mingle. 
And next hem in merite is dyvers hued 
Blacke, bay, and permyzt gray, mousdon also, 
The fomy tty hue, and many moo. 
‘battadsus, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 9.), p. 188 
permixtiont (pér-miks’chon), x. [Also permix- 
cion, permistion; = F. permixtion, OF. permis- 
tion = Sp. permistion = Pg. permistdo = It. 
permistione, < L. permistio(n-), permixtio(n-), & 
mingling together, < permistus, permiztus, pp. 
of permiscere, mingle together: see permix. Cf. 
mistion, mixtion.] A mixing or mingling, or the 
state of being mixed or mingled. 
Such a kind of temperature or f aichoeiipadi as it were. 
akluyt’s Voyages, I. 161. 
Permocarboniferous (pér-m6-kir-b6-nif’e- 
rus),a. Anepithet current in the United States 
to note the rocks forming the upper part of the 
Paleozoic series, there being no such decided 
break there between the “Carboniferous and 
Permian as there isin Europe. The word indicates 
that the beds so designated form a kind of transition be- 


tween the twosystems. The Permian is, so far as is known, 
of much less importance in North America than in Europe. 


permutability (pér-mii-ta-bil’i-ti), n. [« per- 
mutable + -ity (see -bility).] The condition or 
character of being permutable, exchangeable, 
or interchangeable. 
The alternation or  eiisage o of certain sounds. 
Trans. Amer. Phill. Ass., XVI. App., p. xlf. 
permutable (pér-mi’ta-bl), a. (« F. permuta- 
ble = It. permutabile, < ML. *permutabilis, ¢ L. 
permutare, change Earoue tout see permute.] 
apable of being permuted; exchangeable; in- 
terchangeable. 
permutableness (pér-mii’ta-bl-nes), ». The 
state or character of being permutable; per- 
mutability. 
permutably (pér-mu’ta-bli), adv. In a permut- 
able manner; by interchange. 
permutant (pér-mu’tant), ». (< L. permu- 
tan(t-)s, ppr. of permutare, change throughout: 
see permute.] In math., a sum of n quantities 
which are represented by the different permuta- 
tions of n indices. The terms mepreoen! ing odd num- 
bers of displacements are generally taken as affected with 
the negative sign. If the indices are separated into sets 
only those of each set being interchanged, the permutant 


is said to be compound, as opposed to a simple utant, 
of which, however, it may be regarded as a special variety. 


permutation (pér-mu-ta’shon), . ([< ME. per- 
mutacion, permutacyon, < OF. (and F.) permu- 
tation = Sp. permutacion = Pg. permutagdo = It. 
permutazione, « L. permutatio(n-), < permutare, 
pp. permutatus, change throughout: see per- 
mute.] 1. Interchange; concurrent changes; 
mutual change; change in general. 


In countenance shew not much to desire the forren 
commodities: neuerthelesse take them as for friendship, 
or by way of permutation. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 228. 

Her [Fortune's] permutations have not any truce. 
Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, vil. 88. 


2+. Exchange; barter. 


In marchaundise nis no meede I may hit wel avoue; 
Hit is a permutacion a peni for another. 
Piers Plowman (A), tii. 248. 


There {s also in them a comon cure and permutacion or 
renderinge of either others benevolent dewtie. 
Joye, Expos. of Daniel, xii. 


3. In math., a linear rn Sau of objects 
resulting from a change of their order. Permu- 
tation differs from combination in this, that in the latter 
there is no reference to the order in which the quantities 
are combined, whereas in the former this order is con- 
sidered, and consequently the number of permutations 
always exceeds the number of combinations. If n repre- 
sents the number of quantities, then the number of per- 
mutations that can be formed out of them, taking two by 
two together, isn x (n—1); taken three and three toge- 
ther, it is n x (n—1) x (n—2); and 80 0n. Sometimes 
called alternation. See combination, 5. 


permit! + -er1,] permute (pér-mut’), v. t.; 


permutert (pér-mi’tér), n. 


pern!} (pérn), «. ¢. 


pernan 


pernelt, 2. 
pernetti (It. pron. per-net’ti), . pl. 


pernicious! (pér-nish’us), a. 


pernicity? (pér-nis’i-ti), n. 
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consonants, especially of allied consonants.— 
Cyclical permutation, an arrangement obtained by ad- 
vancing all the objects the same number of places, the 
first place being for this purpose considered as coming 
next after the last, so as to form a cycle.— Permutation- 
lock. See lock. 
ret. and pp. per- 
pr. pereeting. «ME. permuten, < OF. 
(and F.) permuter = Sp. Pg. permutar = It. per- 
mutare, < L. permutare, change throughout, in- 
terchange, exchange, buy, turn about, ¢ per, 
through, + mutare, change: see mute2.) 1. 
To interchange.— 2}. To exchange; barter. 
I wolde permtute my penaunce with gowre for I am in 
poynte to Dowel ! Piers Plowman (B), xiii. 110. 


To buy, sel, trucke, change, and ute al and euery 
kind and kindes of wares, mmarchandises: and goods. 

Hakiuyt's Voyages, I. 259. 
3. In math., to subject to permutation or change 
of order. 

When the columns are permeuded in any manner, or when 
the lines are uted in any manner, the determinant re- 
tains its original value. Eneyc. Brit., VIII. 498. 
{< permute + -erl, 
of. F. permuteur = Pg. ees = It. per- 
mutatore.] One who exchanges. Huloet. 
Appar. ¢ OF. pernre, prenre, 
F. prendre = Sp. Pg. prender = It. prendere, 
«L. Prennene, prehendere, take: see prehend, 
prizel, Cf. pernancy.] To turn to profit; sell. 

Those that, to ease their Purse, or please their Prince, 

Pern their Profession, their Religion mince. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s eeks, ii., The Decay. 


muted, 


pern2 (pérn),. [< NL. Pernis: see Pernis.] A 


kite of the genus Pernis or some related genus; 


a honey-buzzard. The common pern of Europe is P. 
aptvorus. Andersson's pern is Macherhamphus alcinus, 


an African species. 

(pér’nan-si), ». [< OF. pernant (F. 
prenant), ppr. of pernre, take: see perni, v.} In 
law, a taking or ay a as the receiving of 
rents or tithes in kind. Blackstone, Com., IT. xi. 


Same as parnel. 
[It., pl. 


of pernetto, dim. of perno, a hinge, pivot.] In 
ceram.: (@) Small pins of iron used to support 
pieces of pottery in the kiln, and insure the ex- 
posure of the bottom to the full heat. Hence 
—(b) The small marks left by these pins, which 
in enameled wares generally show by the ab- 
sence of enamel, the paste being exposed. 


perniciont(pér-nish’on), x. [<« LL. pernicio(n-), 


equiv. to L. pernicies, destruction: see perni- 
ciousl, Cf. internecion.] Destruction. 
But Ralpho, ... 
Looking about, beheld ict 
Approaching knight from fell musician. 
S. , Hudibras, I. ii. 936. 
(< F. pernicieux 
= Sp. Pg. pernicioso = It. pernizioso, pernicioso, 
<L. perniciosus, destructive, < pernicies, destruc- 
tion (ef. LL. pernecare, destroy), < per, through, 
+ nex (nec-), slaughter, death. Cf. internecine.] 
1. Having the property of destroying or being 
injurious; hurtful; destructive. 
He [Socrates] did profess a dangerous and pernicious 
science. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 15. 
A wicked book they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work. 
Crabbe, Works, IV. 44. 
2t. Wicked; malicious; evil-hearted. 
I went 
To this pernicious caitiff deputy. 
Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 88. 
Pernicious fever. See /fever!.— Progressive perni- 
clous anemia. Same as idiopathic anemia (which see, 
under anemia).=Syn. 1. Noisome, etc. (see noxious), 
deadly, ruinous, baneful, fatal. 


pernicioust(pér-nish’us),a. [After pernicious}, 


CL. pernizx (pernic-), quick (< per, through, + 
niti, strive), + -ous.] Quick. (Rare. ] 
Part incentive reed 


Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
Milton, P. L., vi. 520. 


perniciously (pér-nish’us-li), adv. 1. Ina per- 


nicious or hurtful manner; destructively; with 
ruinous tendency or effect.— 2¢. Maliciously; 
malignantly. 


All the commons 
Hate him ict. 


iy. 
Shak., Hen. VIIT., if. 1. 60. 


perniciousness (pér-nish’us-nes), n. The char- 


acter of being pernicious, very injurious, mis- 
chievous, or destructive; hurtfulness. 
(< L. pernicita(t-)s, 
nimbleness, ¢ perniz (pernic-), swift: see ni- 
cious2,] Swiftness of motion; celerity. 

By the incomparable pernicitie of those ayrie bodies we 


. out-strip the swiftness of men, beasts, and birds. 
Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 85. 


pernine (pér’nin), a. 


pernio (pér’ni-o), ». 


Pernis (pér’nis), x. 


pernoctaliant (pér-nok-ta’lian), x. 


pernor (pér’nor), 2. 


perobranch (pé’r6-brangk), n. 


perocephalus 


[< permit! + 4. In philol., the mutation or interchange of pernicketiness (pér-nik’e-ti-nes),. The char- 


acter of being pernickety. ([Colloq.] 


pernickety (pér-nik’e-ti), a. [Also pernicketty; 


origin obscure.) 1. Of persons, precise in tri- 
fles; fastidious; fussily particular, especially 
in dress or about trifles. 

This I say for the benefit of those who otherwise might 
not understand what pernickity creatures astronomers are. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., X XVI. 52. 
2. Of things, requiring minute attention or 
painstaking labor; characterized by petty de- 
tails. 

It is necessary, however, to pick over the main body of 
the coal in order to reject slaty fragments. ... Any white 
man... grows laineand impatient at such confining and 

M work. arper's Mag., LX VIII. 875. 

(Colloq. in both uses.] 

[< Pernis + -inel.] In 
orntth., related to or resembling the perns; per- 
taining to the genus Pernis. 

[L., a chilblain, a kibe 
on the foot, < perna, haunch, leg, < Gr. zépva, 
a ham; cf.répva, the heel.] A chilblain. Dun- 


glison, 
(NL. (Cuvier, 1817), origin 
obseure.] A genus of hawks of the family 


Common Pern or Honey-buzzard (Pernts aprvorms). 


Falconide and subfamily Milvine; the honey- 


buzzards. It contains kites of moderate size and chiefl 

insectivorous habits, having the head densely clothed wit 

soft feathers, the tarsi partly feathered, and the bill weak, 

without a tooth. There are several species, belonging to 
Asia, and Africa, a3 P. api 


Euro prvorus. 
pernite (pér’nit),2. [« L. perna,a kind of mus- 


sel, + -ite2.] A fossil aviculoid bivalve. 

[Irreg. < 
L. pernoctare, pass the night (see pernoctation), 
+ -al + -ian.] One who watches or keeps 


awake all night. Hook. 


pernoctation (pér-nok-ta’shon), n. [= Sp. per- 


noctacion, < LL. pernoctatio(n-), < L. pernoctare, 
pp. pernoctatus b It. pernottare = Sp. pernoctar 
= Pg. pernoitar = OF. pernocter), pass the 
night, < pernox, continuing through the night, 
< per, through, + nox (noct-), night: see night. ] 
1. A passing the night in sleeplessness or in 
watching or prayer; a@ vigil lasting all night; 
specifically, in the early Christian ch., a reli- 
ous vigil held through the entire night imme- 
iately previous to a given festival. 


‘ pg dyes phomeelyes with the zntencee of sack-cloth, 
a ging, long fasts, pernoctation in prayers. 
: Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 91. 


Among the primitive Christians the Lord's Day was 
always usher'd in with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 

Bourne's Pop. Antig. (1777), p. 146 
2t. A staying out all night. Bailey. 
(< OF. preneor, preneur, 
F: preneur, < prendre, take: see pernl, vr. Cf. 
mainpernor.] In law, one who receives the 

rofits of lands, ete. 

ernot furnace. See furnace. 
(NL. (F. Pero- 
branches, Duméril and Bibron, 1854), < Gr. 77- 
péc, maimed, + Bpayyca, gills.] One of a fam- 
ily of urodele batrachians distinguished by the 
persistence of branchial apertures but the ab- 
sence of external gills, whence the name. The 
family includes the Amphiumidze and Menopo- 
midz of later herpetologists. 


percosphains (pé-rd-sef’a-lus), n.; pl. peroceph- 


ali (-li). [NL., < Gr. mypdc, maimed, + xegady, 
head.) In ¢eratol., a monster with a defective 
ead, 


perochirus 


perochirus (pé-r6-ki’rus), .; pl. perochiré (-ri). 
(NL., < Gr. rypéc, maimed, + yep, hand.] In 
teratol., a monster with incomplete or defective 
hands. 

Perodicticus (p6-rd-dik’ti-kus),. [NL. (Ben- 
nett), < Gr. mypdéc, maimed, + deecrixdc, serving 
to point out (with ref. to the index-finger): see 
deictic.} An African genus of lemurs, of the 
uy Lemuridz and subfamily Nycticebing, so 
called from the rudimentary index-finger; the 


pottos. P. potto is the only species. See cut 
under potto. 
rofskite, n. Same as perovskite. 


erognathing (pé-rog-na-thi’né), n. pl. (NL. 
(Coues, 1875), < Perognathus + -ine.] <A sub- 
family of Saccomyidz, represented by the ge- 
nus Perognathus and related forms; the pocket- 


mice. They have the hind limbs scarcely saltatorial, the 
inner digit of the hind foot well developed, the soles na- 
ked or sparsely pflous, the molars rooted, the upper inci- 
sors compressed and sulcate, the temporal region of the 
skull moderately developed, and the pelage moderately 
hispid. Asin other nembers of the same family, there are 
external cheek-pouches, furry inside. The subfamily is 
confined to the western parts of North America. Origi- 
nally Perognathidins. 


Perognathus (pé-rog’na-thus),». [NL. (Maxi- 
milian, Prince of Wied, 1839), < Gr. zfpa, 
ouch, + ya- 
, jaw.] The f 


typical genus 
of the subfam- 
ily Perognathi- 
nz, having an 
upright antitra- 
gal lobe of the 
earand the soles 
nearly naked. 
There are several 


speci as the 
tuft-tailed pocket- 


Pocket-mouse (Peroguathus fasciatus). 


mouse, P. penicil- ‘ 
latus, and the fasci- (Lower figure Boel extera) cheek 


ated, P. fasciatus, 
inhabiting the United States west of the Mississippi. 
They resemble mice, but have external cheek-pouches, 
roguet, 2. An obsolete form of piroque. 
eromela (pé6-rom’e-li), n. pl. [NL. (F. péro- 
méles, Duméril and Bibron, 1841), < Gr. m7po- 
peAnc, With maimed limbs: see peromelus.] A 
group of ophiomorphie or pseudophidian am- 
phibians: same as Ophiomorpha. 
peromelus (pé-rom’e-lus), #.; pl. peromels (-li). 
(NL., < Gr. wypoueAgc, with maimed limbs, ¢ 77- 
poc, maimed, + péA0¢, a limb.) In teratol., a mon- 
ster with incomplete formation of the extremi- 
ties. 
peronzus, n. See peroneus. 
peronate (per’6-nat), a. [< L. peronatus, rough- 
booted, < pero(n-), a kind of boot of raw hide.] 
In bot., thickly covered with a mealy or woolly 
substance, as the stipes of certain fungi. 
perone (per’6-né), 2. iF F. péroné = Sp. pero- 
ne = Pg. It. peroneo, < NU. perone, the fibula, 
< Gr. repévy, the tongue of a buckle or brooch, 
a brooch, pin, linch-pin, etc., also the small 
bone of the arm or leg, the fibula, ¢ zeipecy, 
pierce.}] In anat., the fibula or smaller bone of 
the leg: so called from its resemblance to the 
pin of a brooch. 
peroneal (per-6-né’al),a. [< perone + -al.] In 
anat., of or pertaining to the perone or fibula; 
fibular.— Anterior peroneal muscle. Same as per- 
oneus tertius, — Dpertaretine noven artery, the pos- 
terior peroneal.— Perfora peroneal . See 
perforating.— Peroneal artery, the largest branch of 
the posterior tibial, lying deeply in the back of the leg, 
close to the fibula. It supplies most of the muscles on 
the back and outer part of the leg, and divides, just 
above the ankle, into the anterior and posterior peroneal, 
the former of which, after passing to the front between 
the tibia and the fibula, terminates on the front and outer 
side of the tarsus; the latter terminates in branches which 
ramify on the back and outer surface of the calcaneum. 
— Peroneal bone, the fibula.—Peroneal muscles. 
See peroneus.— Peroneal nerve, the smaller division of 
the great sciatic, dividing near the head of the fibula into 
the anterior tibial and the musculocutaneous. It supplies 
the knee-joint and the skin on the back and outer side of 
the leg as far as the middle, by branches given off in its 
course. called external tleal nerve, and fibularis.— 
Peroneal veins, the vens comites of the peroneal artery. 
peroneocalcaneal (per-6-né’6-kal-ka’né-al), a. 
[< NL. perone, fibula, + calcaneum, heel-bone. } 
Of or pertaining to the perone or fibula and the 
caleaneum, os calcis, or heel-bone: as, the pero- 
neocalcaneal muscle or ligament. 
peroneocalcaneus (per-6-né’6-kal-ka’né-us), 
n.5 Ly eroneocalcanei (-i). [NL., < perone, fibu- 
la, 
passing from the fibula to the caleaneum, oc- 
vassal found in man. 
peroneotibial (per-d-n6-6-tib’i-al), a. and n. 
(< NL. perone, fibula, + L. tibta, the shin-bone: 


Peronia? (pe-ro’ni-&), n. 


peronia 
Peroniids (per-6-ni’i-dé), n. pl. 


Peronos 


Peronosporace2 


CCE. 
peropod 


Peropoda (pé-rop’6-dii), n. pl. 


peropodous (pé-rop’6-dus), a. 


peroquet, 7. 
. calcaneum, the heel.] Asmall muscle perorate (per’d-rat), v. 
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see tibial.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the per- 
one or fibula and the tibia; tibiofibular. 

II, ». 1. A muscle in some marsupial ani- 
mals, and also in reptiles and batrachians, pass- 
ing downward obliquely from the fibula to the 
tibia in the place of the usual interosseous 
membrane.—2, An anomalous muscle in man, 
occurring about once in seven cases, arisin 
from the inner side of the head of the fibula, 
and inserted into the oblique line of the tibia. 
nee constant in apes. Also called pronator 
biz. 


peroneus, peronseus (per-0-né’us), 7.; EL per- 


onei, peronzi (-1). [NL., < Gr. mepdvy, fibula: see 
perone.) In anat., one of several fibular mus- 


cles.—Communicans perone!, a cutaneous nerve con- 
necting the peroneal with the external saphenotis nerve. 
—Peroneus accessorius, an anomalous muscle in man, 
arising from the fibula, between the longus and the brevis, 
and joining the tendon of the former in the sole of the 
foot: apparently a form of the peroneus  Mbpare bag 
— us anticus. Same as evis.— Per- 
oneus brevis, a muscle lying beneath the peroneus 
longas, arising from the lower two thirds of the shaft of 
the fibula and inserted into the base of the fifth metatar- 
sal bone. Also called peroneus secundus, peroneus anticus, 

medius, and semifibilaris, See cut under muscle. 
— Peroneus longus, the largest of the peroneal muscles, 
arising from the up two thirds of the fibula chiefly, 
and, after passing obliquely across the sole of the foot, 
inserted into the outer part of the base of the first meta- 
tarsal bone. See cut under muscle.— Peroneus medius. 
Same as peroneus brevis.— Peroneus quartus, neus 
quintus, peroneal or fibular muscles going to the fourth 
and fifth digits of some animals, as lemurs.— Peroneus 
quinti ti, a muscle of a large number of mammals, 
and not infrequent in man. It arises from the fibula be- 
tween the peroneus longus and the peroneus brevis, and 
is inserted into the proximal phalanx of the fifth toe.— 
Peroneus secundus. Same as brevis.— Pero- 
neus us, an annex of the extensor longus digito- 
rum, its tendon being inserted into the base of the fifth 
metatarsal. Also called anterior muscle, and 
Slexor metatarsi. See cut under muscle. 


peronia! (pe-r6’ni-&),.; pl. peroniz (-6). [NL., 


< Gr. repov7, @ brooch, pin, etc.: see perone.] 
In Hydrozoa, a mantle-rivet; one of the hard 
gristly processes which connect the base of a 
tentacle with the marginal ring, as of a narco- 


medusan,. 

(NL.; named after 
the French naturalist Péron.] 1. The typical 
genus of Peroniidse. De Blainville, 1824. See 
Onchidiidz.— 2, A genus of dipterous insects. 
coat Gen 


In Hydrozoa, having t 


pe-ro’ni-al), a. [< peronial + -al.] peroxidate (pér-ok’si-dat), v. 
he character or quality of -ate?. 


perpendicle 


see oration.) To make a peroration; by ex- 
tension, to make a speech, especially a grandilo- 
quent one. [Colloq.] 
I see him strain on tiptoe, soar and pour 
Eloquence out, nor stay nor stint at all — 
Perorate in the air, and so, to press 
With the product ( 
Browning, Ring and Book, IT. 71. 


8 peroration (per-6-ra’shon), x. [< OF. perora- 


tion, peroraison, F. péroraison = Sp. ale eidit 
= Pg. perorucgdo = It. perorazione, ¢ L. perora- 
tio(n-), the finishing part of a speech, < pero- 
rare, pp. peroratus, a a speech to a close: 
see perorate.] The concluding part of an ora- 
tion, in which the speaker recapitulates the 
principal points of his discourse or argument, 
and urges them with greater earnestness and 
force, with a view to make a deep impression on 
his hearers; hence, the conclusion of a speech, 
however constructed. 

Nepher. what means this passionate discourse, 

This peroration wi 


th such circumstance? 
Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 1065. 


His enthusiasm kindles as he advances, and when he ar- 
rives at his peroration it is in full blaze. Burke. 


Ferospondylia (per’§-spon-dil’i-#),n. pl. [NL., 


Gr. w7pés, maimed, + ordvdvdAoc, a vertebra. ] 
One of the major groups into which the Rep- 
tilia (except Pleurospondylia) are divisible, 
characterized by the presence of double tuber- 
cles instead of transverse processes on the dor- 
sal vertebre, and the paddle-like structure of 


the limbs. The group is coextensive with the fossil or- 
der Ichthyosauria, and is contrasted on the one hand with 
Herpetospondylia, and on the other with ’ 


ylia. 
perospondylian (per’6-spon-dil’i-an), a. and ». 


I, a. Of or pertaining to the Perospondylia, or 
having their characters. 


II, ». A member of the Perospondylia. 


perovskite (pe-rov’skit),». [After Perovski of 


St. Petersburg.] A titanate of calcium, occur- 
ring in crystals of isometric form (though per- 
une through pseudosymmetry), and having a 
yellow to black color. It is found in the Urals, at Zer- 
matt in Switzerland, and elsewhere; it also occurs in mi- 


i 
nute crystals in some peridotites or the serpentines formed 
from them. Also skite 


peroxid, peroxide (pér-ok’sid, -sid or -sid), n. 


(= F. peroryde = Pg. perorydo = It. perossido; 
as per- + oxzid.] That oxid of. a given base which 
contains the greatest quantity of oxygen. 

[< peroxid + 
Same as peroxidize. 


a mantle-rivet; of or pertaining to a peronia. peroxidation (pér-ok-si-da’shon),». [< perox- 


(NL., < Pero- 
nia? + -idz.) A family of slug-like littoral gas- 
tropods: same as Onchidiide. 
ra (per-0-nos’po-rii), 2. [NL. (Cor- 
da, 1842), < Gr. mepévn, a brooch, pin, + odpoc, 
seed.) A genus of phycomycetous fungi, giving 
name to the family Peronosporacex. They grow 
+ ie living plants, causing some of the most destructive 
diseases known. The mycelium penetrates or covers the 
tissues of the host, sending up branching conidiophores 
which bear relatively large conidia. e globose odspores 
are also produced on portant tas About 70 species are 
known, of which P. viticola, the downy mildew of the 
grape, is the most destructive. See grape-mildew, grape- 
rot, mildew, Fungi, and cuts under conidium, mildew, 
haustorium, and odspore. 

eee oe ee n. pl. 
(NL. (De Bary, 1861), < Peronospora + -accz. 
A family or order of phycomycetous fungi, 
including the genera Cystopus, Phytophthora, 
Sclerospora, Pluasmospora, and Peronospora. Re- 
production is either agamic by zodspores or by the direct 
germination of conidia, or sexual by odgonia and anthe- 
ridia. See Peronospora. 


Peronospores (per ¢-n6-spo'rs-2), n. pl. (NL., 


< Peronospora + -ee.] Same as Peronospora- 


(pé’rg-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. mnpéc, 
maimed, sg nate Cron) = E. foot.) J. a. Hav- 
ing rudimentary hind limbs, as a serpent; of 
or pertaining to the Peropoda; pythoniform. 
i. n. A member of the Peropoda, as a python 
or boa. 
[NL.: see pe- 
ropod.] A series or superfamily of pythoni- 
form be sel nearly always having rudimen- 
tary hind limbs. It corr ds to idea. I 
contain 4 families, the Pythontlon Boidee, Chartmide and 
Erycidz, when the last is admitted as a distinct family. 
[< peropod + 
-ous.) Same as peropod. 
Same as parrakeet. 
4.; pret. and pp. pero- 
rated, ppr. perorating. (< . peroratus, pp. of 
perorare (> It. perorare = Sp. Be. 


pérorer), speak to the end, bring a speech to a perpendicle+ (pér-pen’di-kl), a. 


peroxidize (pér-ok’si-diz), v. 


pe 


perorar= F. perpender (pér-pen’dér), 2. 


idate + -ion.] The state or process of being 
oxidized to the utmost degree. 

; pee and pp. per- 
oxidized, ppr. peroxidizing. [< peroxid + -ize.] 
I. trans. To oxidize to the utmost degree. 

IT. intrans. To become oxidized to the utmost 
degree; undergo peroxidation. 
nd! yer pene): ot. [= It. endere 
(Florio), ¢ L. perpendére, weigh carefully, pon- 
der, consider, < per, through, + pendere, weigh: 
see pendent. Cf Songer | To weigh in the 
mind; consider attentively. (Obsolete or ar- 
chaic.]} 
Po dea, perpende nded: ce premeditated 
n ’ . 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. 2. 
This, by the help of the observations already premised, 
and, I hope, y weighed and pe ed by your rev- 


erences and worships, I shall forthwith make appear. 
Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ili., Author's Pref. 


I found this Scripture also, which I would have those 
perpend who have striven to turn our Israel aside to the 
worship of strange gods, Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., i. 


L. pend- in pendicle, Flip iad ete.), formerly 

F. parpatgne, parpeigne, 
arpin, 
rough 


and smoothed at both ends. Now usually called 
bond-stone, bonder, or through, also perpend- 
Keepin’ thew, t-stone. ee dor papa ciclo 
e brickwor. rase u 
reference to ite placing o the vertical Jo nts over ci an- 


other.— Perpen of perpends or of 
ashler stones, al] of which reach from side to side. 


Same as perpend3, 
(< OF. 


a wall forme 


close, conclude, < per, through, + orare, speak: pendicle, F. perpendicule = Sp. Darpendioul 


perpendicle 


Pg. perpendiculo = It. perpendicolo = G. Dan. 
Sw. perpendikel, « L. perpendiculum, a plummet, 
plumb-line, <¢ *perpendere, hang downright: see 
erpend2.] A pendant or something hanging 
own in a direct line; a plumb-line. 
perpendicular (pér-pen-dik’i-lir), a. and n. 
{< ME. perpendiculer (= D. perpendikulair = G. 
erpendikuldr, perpendikular = Sw. perpendiku- 
ir = Dan. perpendikuler), < OF. perpendicu- 
laire, F. perpendiculaire = Sp. Pg. perpendicular 
= It. perpendicolare, « LL. perpendicularis, also 
perpendicularius, vertical, as a plumb-line, <¢ L. 
erpendiculum, a plumb-line: see perpendicle. } 
t a. 1. Perfectly vertical; at right angles with 
the plane of the horizon; passing (if extended) 
through the center of the earth; coinciding with 
the direction of gravity. 

In one part of the mountain, where the aqueduct is cut 
through the rock, there is a Hil aldolase clift over the 
river, where there is now a foot way through the aque- 
duct for half a mile. 

Pococke, Description of the East, IT. i. 186. 


2. In geom., meeting a given line or surface (to 
which it is said to be perpendicular) at right 
angles. A straight line is said to be perpendicular to a 
curve or surface when it cuts the curve or surface in a 

oint where another straight line to which it Is perpen- 

icular is tangent to the curve or surface. In this case 
the Perpencioulae is usually called a normal to the curve 
or surface. 


That the walls be most exactly dicular to the 
ground-work, for the right angle (thereon depending) is 
the true cause of all stability, both in artificial and nat- 
ural position. Sir H. Wotton, Reliquise, p. 20. 


8. In zo0l., forming a right angle with the lon- 
gitudinal or latitudinal axis of the body: as, a 
«perpendicular head; epimeron perpendicular,ete. 
— Perpendicular lift, a mechanical contrivance on canals 
forraising boats from one level to another.— Perpendicu- 
lar plate or lamella of the ethmoid, the mesethmoid. 
_ ndicular le, in arch., the so-called Tudor 
style of medieval architecture, a debased style represent- 
ing the last stage of Pointed architecture, peculiar to 
England in the fifteenth century and the first half of the 


Perpendicular Style of Architecture.— The Abbey Church, Bath, 
=ngland. 


sixteenth. The window exhibits most clearly the charac- 
teristics of this Se aan differs from others in that a 
large proportion of the chief lines of its tracery intersect 
at right angles. It corresponds in art-development to the 
French Flamboyant of the fifteenth century, but is with- 
out the grace, richness, and variety of French work, though 
some of its pei 5 present fine effects of masses. See 
also cuts under moldtng and pinnacle. 

Il. ». 1. A line at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon; a line that coincides in di- 
rection with a radius of the earth or with the 
direction of gravity.—2. In geom., a line that 
meets another line or a plane at 
right angles, or makes equal angles 
with it on every side. Thus, if the 
straight line AB, falling on the straight 
line CD, makes the angles ABC, ABD equal 
to one another, AB is called a ndicular CC B D 
to CD, and CD is « perpendi r to AB. 


A 
line is a perpendicular to a plane when it is perpendicu- 
lar to all lines drawn through its foot in that plane. 


3. In gun., a small instrument for finding the 
center-line of a piece of ordnance, in the ope- 
oe of pointing it at an object; a gunners’ 
evel, 

perpendicularity (pér-pen-dik-i-lar’i-ti), n. 
[= F. perpendicularité = Pg. erpendicularidade 
= It. perpendicularita, ¢ Keg. ‘perpendiculari- 
ta(t-)s, < LL. perpendicularis, perpendicular: 


see Ye ssa ar.) The state of being per- 
pendicular. 


perpendicularly (pér-pen-dik’a-lir-li), adv. In 
& perpendicular manner; so as to be perpen- 
dicular, in any sense of that word. 


perpetuable (pér-pet’ii-a-bl), a. 


tual (pér-pet’i-al), a. 
POOR. perpe 
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perpendiculum (pér-pen-dik’@-lum), ». [¢ L. 


oe a plummet: see dicle. 
fh 8 carpenters’ plumb-line and level eed 
as a bearing. 
perpensiont (pér-pen’shgn), n. [< L. 
dere, P . perpensus, weigh carefully: see per- 
pend , onsideration. 
Unto bl ions it (authority) hath 1 

In some solonces, Sir T. Browne, Wulg. Era i. 7. 
perpensityt (pér-pen’si-ti),n. («L. ensus 
pp. of perpendere, perpend (see perpendl), 
+ -ity.} Consideration; a pondering; careful 
thought or attention. 


I desire the reader to attend with utmost el pipe & 
Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 


perpensivet (pér-pen’siv), a. (< L. perpensus, 
pp. of perpendere, perpend (see perpend1), + 

-~ive.] Considerate; thoughtful. [Rare.] 
It is rather Christian modesty than shame, in the dawn- 


ing of Reformation, to be very ve. 
: No Ward Simple Cobler, p. 41. 


perpent, ». See perpends, 
perpent-stone (p pont 6a): n. 
same as perpends. 
perpessiont (pér-pesh’on), n. (< L. perpes- 
sio(n-), a bearing, suffering, < perpeti, pp. per- 
pessus, bear steadfastly, < per, through, + pait, 
endure: see patience, passion.] Suffering; en- 
durance. 
The eternity of the destruction in language of Scripture 
signifies a perpetual perpession and duration in misery. 
Bp. Pearson, Expos. of Creed, xii. 
perpetrable (pér’pé-tra-bl), a. [< L. as if *per- 
petrabilis, < perpetrare, perpetrate: see perpe- 
trate.) Capable of being perpetrated. 
perpetrate (pér’pé-trat), v. «3; pret. and pp. 
perpetrated, ppr. perpetrating. [< L. ad dl 
tus, pp. of perpetrare, carry through (> It. per- 
petrare = Sp. Pg. perpetrar = F. perpétrer), < 
per, through, + patrare, perform, akin to potis, 
able, potens, powerful: see potent.) 1. To do, 
execute, or perform; commit: generally in a 
bad sense: as, to perpetrate a crime. 
What great advancement hast thou hereby won, 


By being the instrument to trate 
So foul a deed ? aniel, Civil Wars, fli. 78. 


For whataoe’er we perpetrate, 
We do but row, we're steer'd by fate. 
S. Butler, Hudibras. 
2. To produce, as something execrable or shock- 
ing; perform (something) in an execrable or 
shocking way: as, to perpetrate a pun. ([Hu- 
warous| 
Sir P. induced two of his sisters to rate a duet. 
Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxi. 
perpetration (pér-pé-tra’shon), n. [= F. per- 
pétration = Sp. perpetracion = Pg. perpetracdo 


In arch., 


= It. perpetrazione, < LL. perpetratio(n-), a per- 
PP. PE dels per- 


forming, < L. perpetrare, 
petrate: see perpetrate. | he act of perpe- 
trating; the act of committing, as a crime.— 
2t. That which is perpetrated; an evil action. 


The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own con- 
sciences, always attend injurious perpetrations 


Exkon Basilike. 

perpetrator (pér’pé-tré-tor),n. [= OF. perpe- 

trateur = Sp. Pg. reper ae = It. perpetratore, 
« LL. perpetrator, < L. 


perpetrare, BP. perpetra- 
tus, perpetrate: see perpetrate.] One who per- 
petrates; especially, one who commits or has 
committed some objectionable or criminal] act. 
A peers in the first degree is he that is the actor or 
absolute perpetrator of the crime. ne, Com., IV. iii. 
= OF. per- 
petuable, < L. as if *perpetuabilis, < perpetuare, 
perpetuate: see perpetuate.) Capable of being 
perpetuated or continued indefinitely. 


Varieties are perpetuable, like species. A. Gray. 


[< ME. perpetuel, 
F. perpetuel, F. perpétuel = OSp. perpetual 
= It. perpetuale, < ‘ dg accion permanent, 
L. perpetualis, universal, < perpetuus, continu- 
ing throughout, constant, universal, general, 
continuous (> It. ae Pg. si lia OF. perpetu, 
perpetual), < per, through, + petere, fall upon, 
go to, seek: see petition.] 1. Continuing for- 
ever in future time; destined to continue or be 
continued through the ages; everlasting: as, a 
perpetual covenant; a perpetual statute. 
A perpetual Union of the two Kingdoms. 
pe Chronicles, p. 290. 


2. Continuing or continued without intermis- 


sion; uninterrupted; continuous; continual: perpetuator (pér-pet’i-a-tor), n. 
as, a perpetual stream; the perpetual action of + -orl. 


ee heart and arteries; a vow of perpetual pov- 
erty. 


perpetually (pér-pet’ t-al-i), adv. 


perpetuanat, perpetuanet, ~. 


perpetuance (pér-pet’ii-ans), . [= It. p 


per 


perpetuation (pér-pet-i-a’shon), n. 


perpetuity 


The Christian Philosopher tells us that a Conscience 
a Feast. Howell, Letters, iv. 22. 
The perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed, 

Forever. Bryant, Forest Hymn. 
Circle of tual a tion. See apparition. — Cir- 
cle of perpetual tion. See occultation.— Per- 
canon, curate, motion. See the nouns. — Per- 
tual lever. Same as continual lever (which see, under 
ver!).— Perpetual screw. Same as endless screw (which 
see, under endless). =Syn. 1. Everlasting, Immortal, etc. 
(see efernal), unceasing, ceaseless, unfailing, perenulal, 
enduring aaa lasting, endless, ev ng.— 2. 

Continual, Incessant, etc. (nee incessant), constant. e 
éf- 
foe 


{< ME. 
petuelly, perpetuelli ; < perpetual + -ly2.] 
perpetual manner; constantly; continually ; 
always; forever: as, lamps kept perpetually 
burning; one who is perpetually boasting. 

Perpetuelié schal ben holden a-forn ye ymage of oure lady 
at ye heye auter. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42 
The shadow of a tree in the river seemeth to have con- 
tinued the same a long time in the water, but it is perpetu- 
ally renewed in the continual ebbing and flowing thereof. 
Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 53. 


perpetualtyt (pér-pet’ii-al-ti),». (=F. perpétu- 


alité = It. etualita; as perpetual + -ty.] 
The state or condition of being perpetual. Imp. 
Dict. 
[Also perpetu- 
ano; < Sp. perpetudn, a woolen stuff so called, 
<« L. perpetuus, perpetual: see perpetual.) A 
stuff of wool, or wool and silk, mentioned in the 
seventeenth century: it was similar to lasting. 
Tle not see him now, on my soule; hee’s in his old per- 
petuana sute. Marston, What you Will, ii 1. 


They had of diverse kinds, as cloath, uanes, & other 
stuffs, besids hose, & shoes, and such like commodities as 
y° planters stood in need of. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 220. 


Perpetuano, so called from the lasting thereof, though 
but counterfeit of the cloth of the Israelites, which en- 
dured in the wilderness forty years. Fuller, Worthies. 
retu- 
anza; < perpetu(ate) + -ance.] The act of per- 
petuating, or of rendering perpetual; perpetua- 
tion. 

For if trust to the gospell do purchase perpetuance 


Of life unto him who therein hath confidence, 
What shall the light do? New Custom, fi. 1. (Davies.) 


The transformation of religion essential for ite perpetu- 


Oe". Arnold, quoted in Oxevnham‘s Short Studies, p. 414. 
tuant (pér-pet’a-ant), n. [< L. perpetu- 
an(t-)8, ppr. of poner make perpetual: see 
perpetuate. | math., an absolutely indecom- 
posable subinvariant. 


perpetuate (pér-pet’a-at), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. 


perpetuated, ppr. perpetuating. [< L. perpetu- 
atus, pp. of perpetuare (> It. perpetuare = Sp 


Pg. perpetuar = F. étuer), make perpetual, 
< perpetuus, continuous, perpetual: see perpet- 
ual.] To make perpetual; cause to endure or 
to continue or be continued indefinitely; pre- 
serve from failure, extinction, or oblivion: as, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a great event 
or of an illustrious character. 

Present superstition too visibly uates the folly of 
our forefathers. Str T. , Urn-burial, LiL 


It is not a little singular that we should have preserved 
this rite, and insisted upon ing one symbolical 
act of Christ whilst we have to neglected all others. 

Emerson, 'The Lord’s Supper. 


perpetuate (pér-pet’i-at), a. [< L. perpetuatus, 


pp.: see the verb.] Made perpetual; contin- 
ued through the ages, or for an Indefinite time; 
recurring continuously; continually repeated 
or reiterated. 


The trees and flowers remain 
By Nature's care perpetuate 


and self-sown. Southey. 


[< F., pcr- 
pétuation = Sp. perpetuacion = Pg. perpetuacdo 
= It. perpetuazione, perpetuagione, < ML. per- 
petuatio(n-), < L. perpetuare, pp perpetuatus, 
perpetuate: see perpetuate. ] e act of per- 
poenng cr making perpetual; the act of pre- 
serving t rough an endless existence, or for an 
indefinite period of time; continuation.— Per- 
petuation of testimony, in law, the taking of testi- 
mony, although no suit is pending, in order to preserve 
it for future use. is allowed in some cases where 
there is reason to fear that controversy may arise in the 
future and after the death of witnesses. Thus, a party in 
possession of property, and fearing that his right or that 
of his successors might at some future time be disputed, 
was allowed in chancery to file a bill merely to examnine 
witnesses, in order to preserve that testimony which might 
be lost by the death of such witnesses before he could 

rosecute his claim, or before he should be called on to 


efend his right. 
[< perpetuate 
One who perpetuates something. 


pe (pér-p6-tii’1-ti), n.; pl. perpetuitics 
(toe). ud F. » "5 P 


perpétuité = Sp. perpetuidad = Pg. 


perpetuity 

perpetuidade=It.perpetuita, < L. perpetuita(t-)s, 
continuity, < perpetuus, continuous, perpetual : 
see perpetual.) 1. The state or character of 
being perpetual; endless duration; continued 
uninterrupted existence, or duration through 
the ages or for an indefinite period of time: as, 
the perpetuity of laws and institutions. 


Those laws which God for perpetuity hath established. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 


A third attribute of the king's majesty is his perpetttty. 
The law ascribes to him in his political capacity an abso- 
lute immortality. The king never dies. 

Blackstone, Com., I. vil. 


The Race of man may seem indeed to them to be per- 
petual; but they see no promise of perpetuity for Individ- 
uals. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 105. 


2. Something of which there will be no end; 
something lasting forever or for an indefinitely 
long time. 


A mess of pottage for a birthright, a present repast for 
a perpetuity. South, Sermons. 


3. In law: (a) A limitation intended to be unal- 

terable and of indefinite duration; a disposition 

of property which attempts to make it inalien- 

able beyond certain limits fixed or conceived 

as pene fixed by the general law. 
nD 


The evils incident to rendering any specific piece of land 
or fund inalienable, and thus shutting it out from the 
pone circulation of property, early led the courts to 

old provisions for a perpetual suspension of the power 
of alienation to be void. The desire of owners of estates 
to perpetuate the wealth of the eae led to attempts to 
create forfeitures and gifts over to other persons, by way 
of shielding the successor in the title from temptation to 
alienate ; and as the right to create life-estates and trusts, 
and to add gifts over to other persons upon the termina- 
tion of precedent estates, could not be wholly denied, the 
question has been what temporary suspension of the power 
of alienation is reasonable and allowable, and what is too 
remote and to be held void as ‘‘tending to create a per- 
petuity.” (See remoteness.) The limit now generally es- 
tablished for this purpose in varying forms is substantially 
to the effect that no disposition of real property or crea- 
tion of an estate therein is valid if it suspends the absolute 
power of alienation for more than a period measured by 
a life or lives in being plus 21 years and 9 months. Hence, 
since literal perpetuities are no longer known, except in 
the law of charities, etc., the phrase rule against perpetu- 
ities has come to mean in ordinary usage the rule against 
future estates which are void for remoteness as “tending 
to create a perpetuity.” (b) Duration to all futur- 
ity; exemption from intermission or ceasing. 
=A: In the doctrine of annuities, the number 
of years in which the simple interest of any 
principal sum will amount to the same as the 
principal itself; or the number of years’ pur- 
chase to be given for an annuity which is to 
continue forever; also, the annuity itself.—In 
perpetuity, for an endless or an indetinite length of time; 
orever. 


perplexedly (pér-plek’sed-li), adv. 


perplexfult (pér-pleks’ful), a. 
fu 


Pollock. perp 
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Wondering Science stands, herself perplexed 
At each day’s miracle, and asks ‘‘ What next?” 

O. W. Holmes, The School-Boy. 

=Syn. 1. To complicate, tangle, snarl.—2, Puzzle, etc. 
(see embarrass), confuse, harass, pose, nonplus, put to a 
stand, mystify. 
1. In a 
perplexed manner; with perplexity.— 2+. In a 
perplexing manner; intricately; with involu- 
tion; in an involved or intricate manner. 


He handles the questions very perpleredly. 
a Bull, Works, ITI. 1085. 


perplexedness (pér-plek’sed-nes), n. Perplex- 


ity. 
Musidorus shortly, as in haste and full of passionate 
perplexed 


ness, ... recounted his case unto her. 
Str P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 


[< perplex + 
-]) Perplexing. 


There are many mysteries in the world, which curious 
wits with perplezful studies strive to Bho 
Rev. T. Adams, Works, I. 63. 


perplexingly (pér-plek’sing-li), adv. In a per- 


plexing manner; in such a way as to perplex 
or embarrass; bewilderingly. 

lexity (pér-plek’si-ti), ».; pl. perplexities 
(-tiz). [4 ME. perplexitee,< OF. perplexite, F. 
perplexité = Sp. perplejidad = Pg. perplexidade 
= It. perplessita,< LL. perplexita(t-)s, perplex- 
ity, obscurity, <¢ L. perplexus, confused: see per- 
plex, a.) 1. An intricate or involved state or 
condition; the character of being intricate, 
complicated, or involved. 

Tho was betwene my preste and mee 


Debate and great exitee. 
Gower, Conf. Amant., viil. 


Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot discern 
any, unless in the perplexity of his own thoughts. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. The state of being perplexed; distraction of 
mind through doubt or difficulty; embarrass- 
ment; bewilderment. 
Such perplexity of mind 


As dreams two lively leave behind. 
Coleridge, Christabel, iL 


A case of perplerity as to right conduct, if it is to be one 
in which philosophy can serve a useful purpose, must be 
one of bona fide perplexity of conscience, 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 313. 


3. A perplexing circumstance, state of things, 
or conjuncture of affairs; whatever is a source 
of distraction or puzzlement of mind. 
Comforting himself with hoping that, if he were not al- 
ready converted, the time might come when he should be 
so, he imparted his feelings to those poor women whose 


conversation had first brought him into these perpleztties 
and struggles. Southey, Bunyan, p. 22. 


perquisitedt (pér’kwi-zit-ed), a. 


perquisition (pér-kwi-zish’on), n. 


perquisitor (pér-kwiz’i-tor), 2. 


perradial (pér-ra‘di-al), a. 


perriwig 
salary, or wages; something received inciden- 


tally and in addition to regular wages, salary, 
fees, ete. 


The Perquisites of my Place, taking the King’s Fee away, 
came far short of what he promised me at my first coming 
to him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 32. 


I was apprized of the usual perguisite required upon 
these occasions. oldsmith, Vicar, xxv. 
2. In law, whatever one gets by industry or 

urchases with his money, as distinguished 

rom things which come to him by descent. 

II, a. That may or must be sought out. 
(Rare. ] 

In the work of faith it is first needful that you get all 
the perqristte helps of natural light, . . . to befriend the 
supernatural revelations. Baxter, Life of Faith, ii. 1. 
[< perquisite 
+ -ed2,.] Supplied with perquisites. 

If isited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand. 

Savage. 
(< F. per- 
quisition = It. perquisizione, « ML. perquisi- 
tio(n-), < L. perquirere, Pp. perquisitus, seek 
after: see perquisite.] Diligent search or in- 
quiry. 

80 fugitive as to are all the filtrations and isi. 
tions of the most nice observers. Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 127. 
[< F. perquisi- 
teur, < L. perquisitor, a seeker out, a hunter af- 
ter, < perquirere, pp. perquisitus, seek after: see 
perquisite.] 1. In the law of real property, the 
one who was the first of the family to acquire 
(otherwise than by descent) the estate to which 
any others of the family have succeeded; the 
first purchaser. See purchaser. 

At common law inheritable blood is only such as flows 
from the perquitsitor. 

Judge Woodward, in Roberts’s Appeal, 39 Pa. St., 420, 
2. Asearcher. Wharton. 
< perradius + 
-al.] Primarily or fufidamentally radial; per- 
taining to the original or primary rays of a 
hydrozoan: said of certain parts or processes, as 
tentacles, as distinguished from those which are 
secondary and tertiary, or interradial and ad- 
radial: as, the perradial marginal bodies of a 
hydrozoan. 


perradius (pér-ra’di-us), ».; pl. perradii (-i). 


[NL., < L. per, through, + radius, ray.} One 
of the primary or fundamental rays or radiat- 
ing parts or processes of a hydrozoan. In many 
hydrozoans, as scyphomedusans, the perradii are definite- 


ly four in number, alternating with four interradii, and 
situated between pairs of eight adradil. 


gnan a. ryl, pir 3, 
blr ice bag ie cond + pa perplexivenesst (pér-plek’siv-nes), x. The aielcbd i pone ete aicte fori Gf weriwig: 
plant.) ‘To plant or fix firmly or deeply. quanty of being perplexing; tendency to per- Dorrevi on. Same as perry®. 
His especiall truste and confidence was perplanted in aa ‘ perriet,. See perry}. 
the hope of thelr fidelité. The perpleriveness of imagination. a1 of Soul, L 2, Perriert (per’i-ér), ». [< ME. perrier, OF. per- 
Hau, Richard IIL, f. 27. (Halliielt.) . &. More, AMMortal, Of Soul, rier, perriere, PF, pierrier, perri e, CML. petra- 


perplexlyt (pér-pleks’li), adv. In an involved 


; ria, an engine for throwing stones, < petra () 
or perplexing manner. 


perplext (pér-pleks’),a.andx. (< OF. perplez, 
F. pierre), a stone: see pelrary, pier.) 1. A 


F. perpleze = Sp. perplejo = Pg. perplexo = It. 
perplesso, < L. perplerus, entancled, confused, Set down 80 perplexly by the Saxon Annalist, fll.guifted 
per, through, + plexus, pp. of plectere, plait, bel dec 7 eo ape ae eer . 

weave, braid: see plait. Gf. complex.) I, a. x te aay ok 

Intricate; difficult. perplexti, perplextlyt. Obsolete spellings of 


erplexed, perplexedly. 
How the soul directs the spirit for the motion of the body Pp “4 : 
according to the several animal exigents is as perplex in perpolitet,a. [< L. perpolitus, puke pol- 


the theory as either of the former. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, fii. 
Il. n. A difficulty; an entanglement; some- 
thing hard to understand; a perplexity. 
There's a xz! Tcould have wished . . . the author 


. . - had added notes. 
Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, cxtii. 


perplex (pér-pleks’), v. ¢ [« perplex, a.] 1. 
To make intricate; involve; entangle; make 
complicated and difficult to be understood or 
unraveled. 

Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 
That were the fountains and first springs of wisdom, 


Wrapped in allegories ? 
B. Jonson, Alchennist, ii. 1. 


His tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. Milton, P. L., ti. 114. 


T much admir’d the contorsions of the Thea roote, which 
=~ 80 perplez'd, large, and intricate, and withall hard as 
x. 


There ia one unintelligible word, which I fear will ex- 
tremely perplex my dissertation. Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 
2. To embarrass; puzzle; distract; bewilder; 
trouble with suspense, anxiety, or ambiguity. 

We are perplexed, but not in despair. 2 Cor. iv. 8 


Love with Doubts perplezes stil] thy Mind. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 


perpondert (per pon’ dey), v. t. 


perpotation (pér-p6-ta’shon), ». 


perquiret, . ¢. 


Evelyn, Diary, March 11, 1690. perquisi 


ished, pp. of perpolire, poe thoroughly, < per 
through, + polire, polish: see polish, poltie. 
Highly polished. 

I find those numbers thou do’st write 


To be most soft, terce, sweet, and ste. 
Hemet To Harmar. 


[< per- + pon- 
der. Cf. perpend1.] To ponder well. 


Perponder of the Red-Herringe 8 ony ane prevalence, 
Nashe, Lenten Stuffe (Harl. Misc., V1. 157). (Davies.) 


« L. perpo- 
tatio(n-), ® continued drinking, erpotare, 
drink without intermission, ¢ per, through, + 
potare, drink: see poten he act of drink- 
ing deeply or much; a drinking-bout. 
[< L. perquirere, ask or inquire 
after diligently, make diligent search for, ¢ per, 
through, + querere, seek: see quest. | To 
search into. Clobery’s Divine Glimpses (1659), 
p. 73. (Halliwell.) 
(pér’kwi-zit), n. anda. (< ML. per- 
quisitum, anything purchased, also extra profit 
beyond the yearly rent, arising from fines, 
waifs, ete.; prop. neut. of L. perquisitus, pp. of 
perquirere, make diligent search for: see per- 
uire; in the adj. use, ¢ L. perquisitus.] I, n. 
. An incidental emolument, profit, gain, or 
fee, over and above the fixed or settled income, 


Perrier, def. 1. 


ballistic war-engine for throwing stones, used 
in the middle ages.— 2, An early form of can- 
non the ball of which was of stone. 

First there were sixe great gunnes, cannons, perriers of 


brasse, that shot a stone of three foot and a halfe. 
: Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 79. 


perrieret,”. [ME., < OF. perrierie: see perry8.] 


Same as perry3. 
The souerayn hym selfe was a sete rioll, 
Pight full of perrieris & of proude gemys, 
Atyret with a tabernacle of Eyntayill fyn. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1670. 
perriéret (per-iar’), x. [F.: see perrier.] Same 
as perrier. 


Bid Miles bring up the perrier ere. 
Pe orris, A Good Knight in Prison. 
perriwigt, x. An obsolete form of periwig. 


perron 


perron (per’gn), 2. 
F.) perron, 
peiron, < ML. petronus, 
pe stone: see pier.) In arch., an external 

ight of steps by which access is given to the 


Perron.— Cour du Cheval Blanc, Palace of Fontainebleau, France. perse?}, U. L 
per se (pér sé). 
Persea (pér’sé-ii), n. 


entrance-door of a building when the principal 
floor is raised above the level of the ground. 
It is often so treated as to form an important 
architectural adornment. 

When that Gaffray was descendid tho, 


At the perron longe bode not in that place. 
Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4974. 


perrouues (per’d-ket), n. See parrakeet. 

perrotatory (pér-1r0’ ta-td-ri), a. [< L. per, 
through, + rotare, pp. rotatus, go round in a 
circle, roll round: see rotatory.} Passing com- 
pletely through a series from one member to 
the next, and then from the last to the first 


member again. 
perrotine (per’6-tin), m. [Named after the in- 


ventor, M. Perrot.) A calico-printing machine 
in which the printing-blocks are three in num- 


ber, and which prints in three colors. The 
blocks are engraved in relief, and are arranged like the 
sides of a box which has one side and {ts ends removed, 
except that their edges do not join as in a box. Their 
engraved sides face inwardly. Within the space between 
the blocks is a revolving prism, over which the calico 
passes by an intermittent winding motion, and which is ac- 
tuated by a spring mechanism to press the cloth against 
the printing-blocks, one after another, to give the required 
impressions. 


a heap of stones,< L. F.) pers, blue (F. 
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[< ME. perron, ¢ OF. (and perse!t, v. A Middle English form of pierce. 
a flight of steps, = Pr peiro, perro, perse2, a. and n. 


[ME. pers, perse, < OF. (and 
faze, n., chintz), = Pr. 
pers = It. perso, < ML. persus, also perseus, 
persicus, bluish-green; according to some, < L. 
persicum, a peach (see peach1); according to 
others, < Gr. mepxvdc, livid (see perch1); but 
prob. < L. Persia, Persia (cf. ME. inde, a color, 
ult. ¢ L. India, India, ete.).] I, a. Of a rich 
dark blue; of a dark- or bluish-gray color. 
IT, ». 1. A blue color; dark blue. 
The water was more sombre far than perse. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, vii. 108. 

2. A kind of cloth, of a bluish-gray color. 
A long surcote of pers upon he hadde. 
Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 617. 
3. Printed calico or cambric. 
{Obsolete or archaic in all uses. } 

An obsolete form of parse, 
See per. 
(NL. (Gaertner, 1805), < 


persecutional (pér-sé-ki’shon-al), a. 


Perseus 


change it. Its essential feature is this, that it addreeses 
itself to the will, not to the understanding; it seeks to 
modify opinion by the use of fears instead of reasons, of 
motives instead of arguments. J. Martineau. 
2. Persistent or repeated injury.or annoyance 
of any kind. 
I'll . . . with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
Shak., Lear, fi, 8. 12. 
3. A time of irate or systematic oppression 
or infliction of torture, death, ete., on account 
of religious opinion or belief: as, the ten per- 
secutions of Christians under the Roman em- 
perors. 
? ) [< per- 
secution + -al.] Of or relating to ep Shebinany 
specifically, relating to a morbid belief that one 
is suffering persecution. 
He finds y delusions common [among insane 


criminals] as well as what he calls “ homicidal mania,” 
Alien. and Neurol., VIIL. 663. 


persecutivet (pér’sé-kii-tiv), a. ([< persecute + 


L. persea, < Gr. mepoéa, wepocia, wépotov, a fruit- -tve.] Following; persecuting. 


bearing tree in Egypt and Persia, sometimes 
confused with the peach-tree (y7Aéa Tepotg), 
and referred doubtfully to Téponc, Persian.) A 


genus of apetalous trees and shrubs of the order Persecutor (per se Ta- tor), n- 


Laurinee (Lauracez), the laurel family, type of 
the tribe Perseacez, and characterized by the 
four-celled anthers, nine perfect stamens, and 
calyx either somewhat closely persistent under 


the fruit or entirely deciduous. There are about 100 
species, natives chiefly of the tropics, widely diffused in 
Asia, and in America from Virginia to Chili. They bear 
alternate or scattered rigid leaves, small panicled flowers 
chiefly from the axils, and a large fleshy one-seeded fruit 
or berry. Many species produce wood valuable for furni- 
ture, cabinet-work, etc., as the red-bay or {sabella-wood 
of the southern United States. See canary-wood, lingue, 
nanmu, vinatico ; for the fruit, called alligator-pear or vege- 
marrow, see avocado. 


Perseacea@s (pér-s6-a's6-6), n. pl. [NL. (Meiss- 


ner, 1864), < Persea + -acex.] Atribe of ever- 
ereen trees and shrubs of the order Laurineg, 

istinguished by the extrorse anther-cells of 
the third row of stamens. It includes 29 genera, 
mainly a pavine of which Persea is the type, and Cinna- 
momum, Nectandra, and Ocotea are the best-known. See 
cuts under avocado and cinnamon. 


persecutrix (pér’s6-ki-triks), n. 


perruquet (pe-rdk’), n. 
peruke. 
perruquier (pe-rii-ki-a’), x. 
see peruke.] A wig-maker. 
After i tiating himself into the familiarit 
waiter, and then of the perrugquier, he succeed 
curing a secret communication with one of the printers. 
I. D'Israeli, Amen. of Lit., II. 413. 
perry! (per’i),n. [Also perrie; < F. poiré, perry, 
< poire, < L. pirum, pear: see pearl.] fer- 
mented liquor, similar to cider, but made from 
the juice of pears. It is extensively produced 


[F.: see peruke.] See ¢ 
persecott, ~. See persicot. 

[F., < perruque: persecute (pér’sé-kut), v. ¢.; 

secuted, ppr. persecuting. [CF . persécuter = It. 

of the : : ; 

in pro- pp. of persequi (> It. perseguire, persequire = 

p. Pg. perseguir), follow after, chase, hunt, 

pursue, seek to obtain, prosecute, LL. perse- 

cute, < per, through, + sequi, follow: see se- 
quent.) 1+. To pursue; follow close after. 

Whiles their enemies refoysing in the victory haue per- 


ret. and pp. per- perseict (pér-s6’ik), a. 


Use is made of ; 
is rather brutish than humane. oP. © Powers Which 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 396. (Davies.) 
(= F. persécuteur 
= Sp. Pg. at best = It. persecutore, perse- 
guitore, é LL. persecutor, < L. persequi, pp. per- 
secutus, persecute: see persecute.] One who 
persecutes; one who pursues and harasses an- 
other unjustly and vexatiously, particularly on 
account of religious principles. 

Glou. Think’st thou I am an executioner? 


KX. Hen. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art. 
Shak., 8 Hen. VI., v. 6. $1. 


persecutory (pér’s6-ki-t6-ri),a. [< persecute + 


-ory.] Same as persecutional. 
A persecutory element in a delusion. 
Alien. and Nevrol., VII. 619. 
{= F, sé~ 
cutrice = It. persecutrice, perseguitrice, < LiL. 
persecutrix, fem. of persecutor, persecutor: see 
persecute.| A female who persécutes. 
Knox... callsher . . . that Idolatrous and mischiev- 
ous Mary of the Spaniards bloud, and cruel persecutriz of 
God’s people. 
Heylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 142. (Davies.) 
[< per se + -ic.] Of or 
relating to perseity. 


perseguitare, < L. as if *persecutare, < persecutus, Perseid (pér’s6-id), n. [< NL. Perseides.] One 


of the August meteors: so named because 
they seem to radiate from the constellation 
Perseus. 


Perseides (pér-s6’i-déz), ». pl. [NL., pl. of L. 


Perseis (-id-), < Gr. Tleponig (-:d-), a daughter of 
Perseus, < [lepoeic, Perseus: see Perseus.| Same 
as Perseids. 


secuted them meng sone one way and some another. 
ir T. More, Utopia, tr. by Robinson, fi. perseityt ( pér-sé6‘i-ti), n. [< ML. perseita(t-)s 
2. To pursue with harassing or oppressive treat- (Duns Scotus),< LL. per se, by itself: see per se. ] 
ment; harass or afflict with repeated acts of The condition of being or of inhering per se. 
cruelty or annoyance; injure or afflict persis- perseleet,”. A Middle English form of parsley. 
tently; specifically, to afflict, harass, or punish perselinet,”. An obsolete variant of parsley. 
on account of opinions, as for adherence to a Fat coleworts and comforting peraeline. 
particular creed or system of religious princi- Spenser, Mulopotmos. 
ples, or to a mode of worship. Persepolitan (pér-se-pol’i-tan), a. and ». [= 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute I’. Persépolitain, < L. Persepolis, « Gr. Wepoézodcg, 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, also MepoaimoAc, Persepolis (see def.), appar. 


in England, but is little known in America. 


Prithee, go single; what should I do there? 
Thou know’st I hate these visitations, 
As I hate peace or perry. 
Beau. and Fi., Captain, iti. 3. 
perry”t,. Same as pirry. 
perry*t (per’i), n. [Also perrie, perrey; < ME. 
perreye, perree, perre, < OF. pierrerie, F. pierre- 
ries (pl.), < pierre, stone: see pier. J Jewels; 
precious stones. 


Draf were hem leuere for my sake. Mat, v. 11. < Tlepcic, Per- 
Than al the preciouse perreye that ony prince weldeth. Should banded unjons persecute : a Gy 4, 
Piers Plowman (C), xii. 10. Opinion, and induce a time 81a, us OF 
In habit maad with chastitee and shame hen single thought is civil crime, eity.) I. a 
Ye wommen shul ad nkosi yow, quod he, And individual freedom mute. or pertaining 
And noght in tressed heer and gay 5 Tennyson, To J.3. to Persepolis, 


haucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 344. 


perst, @. and. See perse?. 
per saltum(pérsal’tum). [L.] Ata leap; without 


the capital of 
ancient Per- 
sia, or its in- 


3. In a weakened sense, to harass or pursue 
with persistent attentions, solicitations, or other 
importunities; vex or annoy. = Syn. 2. To oppress, 


passing through intermediate stages or steps. —_— worry, hunt, rundown. habitants. 
persantt, persauntt, «. Obsolete forms of per- persecution ( ér-86-ku’shon), n. [« ME. per- II, 2. A na- 
ceant, Rom. of the Roxe, 1. 2809. secucioun, € OF’. persecution, F.persécution=Sp. tive or an in- 
persavet, v. ¢. A Middle English form of per- persecucion = Pg. persequigdo = It. persecuzione, habitant of 
ceire, erseguzione, perseguizione, < L. persecutio(n-),& Persepolis. 
perscht, v. A Middle English form of perishl. ollowing after, pursuit, chase, in law a prose- Perseus (pér’- 
perscrutation (pér-skr§-ta’shon), n° [= F, eution, action, LL. persecution, < perseyui, pp. sis), n. [(L., 
perscrutation = Pg. perscrutagdo, < L. perscru- persecutus, follow after, chase, persecute: see < Gr. Tepotic, 


tatio(n-), investigation, < perscrutari . per- 
scrutatus, search throught: see persue y. A 
searching thoroughly; minute search or in- 
quiry. Rare.) 
Such guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the mo- 
mentous future ! Carlyle, Past and Present, fi. 8. 
perscrutet (pér-skrét’), v. i. and ¢. [«< F. per- 
scruter = Pg. perscrutar = It. perscrutare, < L. 
perscrutari, perscrutare, search through, ¢ per, 
through, + scrutari, search carefully ; see seru- 
tiny.) To make a thorough search or inquiry; 
investigate. 


If they have reason to perscrute the matter. 


Borde, Introduction of Knowledge —(Nures.) 


persecute.) 1. The act or practice of persecut- 
ing; harassing or oppressive treatment; espe- 
cially, the infliction of injury (as loss of prop- 
erty or civil rights, physical suffering, or death) 
as a punishment for adhering to some opinion 
or course of conduct, as a religious creed or a 
mode of worship, which cannot properly be re- 
garded as criminal. 

To punish a man because he has committed a crime, or 
because he is believed, though unjustly, to have com- 
mitted a crime, is not persecution. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

By persecution I mean the employment of any pas or 


penalties, the administration of any uneasiness to y or 
mind, in consequence of a man’s belief, or with a view to 


Perseus, also 
a northern 
constellation 
called after 
him.) 1. In 
Gr. myth., a 
hero, son of 
Zeus and Da- 
naé, who slew 
the Gorgon 
Medusa, and 
afterward 
saved Andro- 
meda from a 


Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini, in the 
dei Lanzi, Florence. ne 


sea - monster.— 9 ove 
2. An ancient iebens 9 
northern  con- ae 
stellation, the PY o7 
figure of which he 
represents Per- ¥<* 2) 


seus in a sin- *\ ye" a> 
gular posture, aS 
holding the head ey 
oftheGorgonin  “ 
one hand, and Ne NOTES. 
waving a sword é 
with the other. 
persevert (pér- N 
sev’ér), v.¢ An : Ps) 
obsolete form of Ei ™“: 
persevere. \ WA * > 
This is the first ps y 
time that ever you | 
resisted my will; I 
thank you a) ut 
persever not in it. 
Sir P. Sidney, Ar- 
(cadia, ili. To persever 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 92. 


perseverance! (pér-sé-vér’ ans), ». [< ME. 
hatha id persiveraunse, ¢ OF. perseverance, 
. persévérance = Sp. perseverancia = Pg. per- 
sereranca = It. perseveranza, persereranzia, < L. 
perseverantia, steadfastness, constancy, perse- 
verance, < perseveran(t-)s, ppr. of perseverare, 
rsevere: see persererant.| 1. The act or 
abit of persevering; pore in anything 
undertaken; continued pursuit or prosecution 
of any business or enterprise begun; steady 
persistency in any state or course of action: 
applied alike to good and evil. 
Persiueraunse of p 8 may quit you to lure, 


Your landys to lose, & langur for euer. 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2655. 


Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright. 
Shak., T. and C., fii. 3. 150. 


[Stuyvesant] in an eminent degree, that great 
quatity in a statesman, called perseverance by the polite, 
but nicknamed obstinacy by the vulgar. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 269. 


2. In theol., continuance in a state of grace, 
leading finally to a state of glory: sometimes 
called final perseverance. See perseverance of 
the saints, below. 

verance of God's grace, with the knowledge of 


The perse 
his good-will, increase with you unto the end. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), ITI. 20. 


Perseverance of the saints, the doctrine that “they 
whom God hath accepted in his Beloved, effectually called 
and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor finally 
fall away from the state of grace, but shall certainly - 
severe therein to the end and be eternally saved” (West. 
Conf. of Faith, xvil. § 1). (This doctrine forms one of the 
‘tive po of Calvinism,” but is denied by Arminians, 
dg i a ae Church petal either position to be 
eld. J=8Syn. L Industry, Application, etc. (see assiduity), 
steadiness, steadfastness. 
perseverance’t, n. See 
perseverantt (pér-sé-vér’ant), a. [< F. persé- 
vcrant = Sp. Pg. It. persererante, ¢ L. perseve- 
ran(t-)s, ppr. of persererare, persevere: see per- 
severe.] Persevering; constant, persistent, or 

unflagging in pursuit of an undertaking. 
Such women as were not only devout, but sedulous, dili- 

gent, constant, perseverant in their devotion. 

Donne, Sermons, xxiii. 


perseverantlyt (pér-s6-vér’ant-li), adv. Perse- 
veringly. Foze. 
persevere (pér-sé-vér’), v.; pret. and pp. per- 
severed, ppr. persevering. [Formerly persever; 
<« ME. perseveren, ¢ F. persévérer = Sp. Pg. per- 
severar = It. perseverare, < L. perseverare, con- 
tinue steadfastly, persist, persevere, ¢ perse- 
verus, very strict or earnest, ¢ per, through, + 
severus, strict, earnest: see serere.] I, intrans. 
To persist in pny lng one has undertaken; 
pursue steadily any design or course com- 
menced; avoid giving over or abandoning what 
is undertaken; be constant, steadfast, or un- 
flinching. 
To persevere in any evil course makes you unhappy in 


this life, and will certainly throw you into everlasting tor- 
ments in the next. Abp. Wake, Preparation for Death. 


Vasques, satisfied in his mind that there was nothing 
extraordinary in the danger, perserered tu pees the Cape in 
spite of all difficulties. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 111. 


=S8yn. To keep on, hold on, stick to (one’s work). See 


The Constellation Perseus. 


See perceiverance. 


II.+ trans. To continue; cause to abide or 
remain steadfast or unchanged. 
The Holy Ghost preserve you, your wife, and family, 


and persevere his grace in you unto the end. 
J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858), ITI. 20. 


perseve 


perseveringly (pér-sé6-vér’ing-li), adv. 


petsewet, v. 


persiana (pér-si-a’nii), 7. 


Persic (pér’sik), a. and n. 


persicaria (pér-si-ka’ri-i), n. 
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ring (pér-sé-vér’ing), p. a. 


Persisting persicary (pér’si-ka-ri), 1. 


persistence 


[< F. persicaire = 


in any business or course begun; constantin Sp. Pg. It. persicaria, < NL. persicaria, q. v.] 


the execution of a purpose or enterprise: as, a 
persevering student. 
In a 
persevering manner; with perseverance or con- 
tinued pursuit of what is undertaken. 
An obsolete form of pursue. 
ersian (pér’shan), a. and ». [= OF. persien, 
persan, F’. persan = Sp. Pg. It. persiano, <¢ L. as 
if Persianus, < Persia, Persis, < Gr. lepoic, Per- 
sia, < OPers. Parsa, Pers. Pars (> Ar. Fars), Per- 
sia. Cf. Parsee.) JI, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Persia, in any of the various limitations of the 
name. (a) Anancient region near the Persian Gulf, near- 
ly corresponding to the modern Farsistan, and the nucleus 
of the Persian empire. (b) An ancient empire under the 
Achemenians, and later restored under the Sassanians, 
comprising at its height the greater d pend of western Asia 
with Egypt, etc. (c) A later kingdom, now extending 
froin Russia and the Caspian southward to the Persian 
Gulf, and from Turkey eastward to Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan (called Iran by the Persians). : 
Hence (from the luxury of the ancient Per- 
sians)—2+. Splendid; magnificent; luxurious; 
soft. 
I do not like the fashion of your garments; you will 
say they are Persian attire; but let them be changed. 
hak., Lear, ili. 6. 85. 
Our men are not onlie become willow, but a great manie, 
through Persian delicacie crept in among vs, altogither of 
straw, Harrison, I. 212, col. 1, quoted by Ellis. 
Persian apple, the peach.— Persian bed, a mattress, or 
framed sahion’ so tufted and covered with such m 
that it has a certain decorative character and may serve as 
either a bed or a sofa.— berries, the fruit of one 
of several buckthorns, as Rkamnus infectoriua, R. saxatilis, 
R, oleoides, and perhaps others. They afford in decoction 
bright-yellow and green dyes applicable to woolen mate- 
rials, including that of Orien carpets, and also em- 
loyed in cotton-printing, paper-staining, and leather- 
ressing. They are grown in nee, Spain, Asia Minor, 
etc., as well as in Persia, and are distinguished as Avignon 
grains or berries, Spanish berries, etc., though by dyers they 
are indiscriminately called Persian berries. Also called 
shell berrics.— Persian blinds. Same as persiennes. — 
ersian carpet, cat. See the nouns.— Persian 
a material for women’s dresses, resembling rep, made o: 
Persian deer. 


Persian 
Persian gazel, Gazella s ersian insect- 
powder. See tnsect.powder.— Persian lily, a plant of 
he genus Fritillaria (F. Persica), a native of Persia, cul- 
tivated as a garden-flower.— Persian lynx. Same as cara- 
cal.— Persian morocco, a kind of morocco leather much 
used in bookbinding. It may be finished by grant in 
any style, but for the most part it is seal-grained — that 
is, inisber on the grain side in imitation of the grain of 
sealskin. 


appears darker in color where it is thicker, as in the hol- 
ede on lighter on the projections.— Persian wheel. 
e wheel, 


II, x. 1. A native or an inhabitant of ancient 
or of modern Persia. The modern Persians are 
a mixed race, in part descended from the an- 
cient Iranians.—2. The langu spoken in 
Persia, a member of the Iranian branch of the 


Aryan or Indo-European family of languages. 
Modern Persian dates from alout A. D. 1000; older dia- 
lects are the Avestan or Zend, and the language of the 
Achemenian cuneiform inscriptions. 


3. In arch., a male figure draped in the an- 
cient Persian manner, and serving in place of 
a column or pilaster to support an entablature. 
See atlantes and caryatid.— 4. A thin, soft, and 
fine silk used for linings and the like. 

One ditto (nightgown) of red and white broad stript 
Thread Sattin, lined with a green and white Persian. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of sa ne 
[NL.: see Persian, 
n., 4, persienne.] A silk stuff decorated with 
large flowers. Dict. of Needlework. . 
{= F. Persique = 
Sp. Pg. It. Persico (ef. D. Perzisch = G. Persisch 
= Sw. Dan. Persisk), « L. Persicus, ¢ Gr. Tlepar- 
xéc, Persian, ¢ [lepoic, Persia: see Persian. Cf. 
peach}, from the same source.) Same as Per- 
sian. 


Persica (pér’si-ki),». [NL.(Tournefort, 1700), 


« L. persica, peach: see peach!.] A genus of 
trees (the peach), now merged in Prunus. 

(NL. (ef. ML. 
persicarius, peach-tree),< L. persicum, a peach: 
see peachi.] The plant lady’s-thumb, Poly- 
gonum Persicaria,; also, the garden species P. 
orientale (see prince’s-feather, 2); Also called 
peachwort. See heart’s-ease,2 (b).—Water- . 
carla, Polygonum amphibium, a species common In the 


north temperate zone, with dense spikes of rather large 
bright rose-red flowers. 


persiflage (I. pron. per’si-flizh), n. 


persiflate (pér’si-flat), v. i.; 


persifleur (per-si-flér’), n. 


persimmon (pér-sim’on), 7. 


persist (pér-sist’), v. 4. 


Same as persicaria. 


Persicize (pér’si-siz), v. t.; pret. and pp. Persi- 


cized, ppr. Persicizing. ([< Persic + -ize.] To 
make Persian; assimilate in any way to some- 
thing Persian. 

“India,” the abstract form of a word derived through 


the Greeks from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sindhu, 
a river, pre-eminently the Indus. Encyc. Brit., XII. 731. 


persicot (pér’si-kot),n. [Also persecot ; < F. per- 


sicot, <« L. persicum, a peach: see peachl.] A 
cordial prepared by macerating in aleohol lem- 
on-peel and different spices with a large pro- 
portion of the kernels of peaches, apricots, or 


similar fruits.—Persicot-water, a sweet syrup fia- 
vored in a manner similar to persicot cordial, but much 
weaker, having but little alcohol. 


persienne (pér-si-en’), ». [F., fem. of OF. per- 


sien, Persian: see Persian, n.,4.] An Eastern 
cambric or muslin printed with colored pat- 


terns. 
persiennes (pér-si-en’), ». pl. [F., pl. of per- 
sienne, fem. of OF. persien, Persian: see Per- 


sian.] Outside window-shutters made of thin 
movable slats fastened in a frame on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. Also called Per- 
sian blinds. 

[F ” < per- 


sifler, banter, quiz, < L. per, through, + F. sif- 
Jler, hiss, whistle, < L. sibilare, sifilare, hiss: 
see sibilant.) Light, flippant banter; idle, 


‘bantering talk or humor; an ironical, frivo- 


lous, or jeering style of treating or regarding 
a subject, however serious it may be. 


I hear of Brougham from Sefton, with whom he es 
most of his avere time, to relieve hia mind by small talk, 
persiflage, and the gossip of the day. 

Grevilie, Memoirs, March 15, 1881. 


ret. and pp. per- 
siflated, ppr. persiflating. [ F. persifler, ban- 
ter (see persifiage), + -ate*.] To indulge in 
persiflage, or light, flippant banter. ([Rare.] 


We talked and persiflated all the way to London. 
Thackeray, Letters, 1849. 


(F., < persifler: see 
persifiage.} One who indulges in persiflage; a 
anterer; a quiz. 
No people ever were 80 little prone to admire at all as 
the French of Voltaire. Persifiage was the character of 


their whole mind. . . . They feel withal that, if persifiage 
be the great thing, there never was such a persi, vs a ;: 
ariyle. 


[Also persimon ; 
Amer. Ind.] 1. One of several species of the 
cons Diospyros; primarily, D. Virginiana of 
orth America, the date-plum, a tree common 
in the South, growing to a height of 60 feet. 
The hard fine wood of the species is used in turnery, etc., 
and especially for shuttles. The black or Mexican per- 
simmon, or chapote, is D. Texana of Mexico and Texas, 
with a small black sweet and insipid fruit; its wood Is 
robably the best American substitute for box. D. Kaki 
8 the Japanese persimmon. 
2. The fruit of ony of the above-named trees. 
That of D. Virginiana is an inch in diameter, is extreme- 
ly astringent when green, and is sometimes used as a 
remedy for diarrhea; when frosted or thoroughly ripe it 
is sweet and edible. With other ingredients it yields a 
domestic beer.— Not a huckle to one’s - 
mon, not to be compared with one; insignificant in com- 
parison with one. (Southern U. 8']— That ‘8 persim- 
mons or all ons! that'sfine! [Southern U. 8. 
— The longest pole knocks the persimmon, success 
nee - him who has the most advantages. (Southern 


persio (pér’si-d), x. A powder used in dyeing: 
same as cudbear. 
Persism (pér’sizm),n. ([< Gr. as if *Meporopdc, 


€ Tepoivecv, act, think, or speak with or like the 
Persians, < Ilépo7c, a Persian: see Persian.) A 
Persian idiom. 

[< F. persister = Sp. 
Pg. persistir = It. persistere, < L. persistere, eon- 
tinue, persist, ¢ per, through, + sistere, causal 
of stare, stand: seestand. Cf. assist, ete.] To 
continue steadily and firmly in some state, 
course of action, or pursuit, especially in spite 
of opposition, remonstrance, etc.; persevere, 
especially with some degree of obstinacy. 


Thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 


But es it much more ght b 
Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 186. 


As you have well nee ats and well gone forward, so well 
persist and napoll end. 
J. adjord, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), IT. 71. 
It was otherwise in Saul, whom Jesus threw to the 
und with a more angry sound than these persecutors; 

ut Saul rose a saint, und they persisted devils. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 320. 


persistence (pér-sis’tens), ». [Also persistance ; 
< 


F. persistance = Sp. Pg. persistencia = It. per- 


persistence 


sistenza, < ML. *persistentia, ¢ L. persisten(t-)a, 
persistent: see persisient.] 1, The quality of 
being persistent; steady or firm adherence to 
or continuance in a state, course of action, or 
pursuit that has been entered upon; especially 
(of persons), a more or less obstinate persever- 
ance; perseverance notwithstanding opposi- 
tion, Warning, remonstrance, ete.—2. The con- 
tinuance of an effect after the cause which first 
gave rise to it is removed: as, the persistence of 
the impression of hght on the retina after the 
luminous object is withdrawn; the persistence 
of force.— Persistence of force, the law of mechanics. 
The phrase was introduced by Herbert Spencer to sum 
up all the laws of mechanics, especially the two principles 
of the permanence of matter and the conservation of en- 
ergy. The law of action and reaction may be considered 
as consisting in the persistence of the algebraic sum of the 
momenta; and in fact every such law may be stated in an 
integrated form which contains an arbitrary constant in- 
dependent of the time.— Persistence of vision, the con- 
tinuance of a visual impression upon the retina of the éye 
after the exciting cause is removed. The length of time 
varies with the intensity of the light and the excitability 
of the retina, and ordinarily is brief, though the duration 
may be for hours or even days. The after-image may be 
either positive or negative, the latter when the bright 
parts appear dark and the colored parts in their corre- 
sponding contrast-colors. It is because of this persis- 
tence that, for example, a firebrand moved very rapidly 
appears as a line or circle of light. The phenakistuscupe, 
zoetrupe, and other similar contrivances depend for their 
effect upon this principle. =Syn. 1. Industry, Application, 
etc. (see assiduily), pertinacity, doggedness. 
persistency (pér-sis’ten-si), ». [As persistence 
(see -cy).] Same as persistence, 1. 
Ry this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the devil's book 
as thou and Falstatf for obduracy and persistency. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2 50. 


persistent (pér-sis’tent),a. [= F. persistant= 
Sp. Pg. It. persistente, < L. persisten(t-)s, ppr. of 
persistere, persist: see persist.] 1. Persisting 
or continuing in spite of opposition, warning, 
remonstrance, etc.; refusing to cease or give up 
some action, course, or pursuit; persevering: 
as, @ persistent beggar; persistent attempts to 
do something. 
Henceforward rarely could she front in hall, 
Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye. 
Tennyson, Guinevere, 
2. That endures; enduring. 
Strange that some of us, with quick alternate vision, 
see beyund our infatuations, and, even while we rave on 
the heights, behold the wide plain where our persistent 


self pauscs and awaits us. 
George Eliot, Middlemarch, I. 168. 


Matter is indestructible, motion is continuous, and be- 
neath both these universal truths lies the fundamental 
truth that force is persistent. J. Fiske, Idea of God, p. 150. 
3. Specifically —(a) In bot., continuing with- 
out withering: opposed to caducous, deciduous, 
or marcescent: as, a persistent calyx (one re- 
maining after the corolla has withered). (b) In 
zool., perennial; holding to morphological char- 
acter, or continuing in functional activity; not 
degenerate, deciduous, or caducous, as a part 
or an organ: as, persistent types of structure; 
the persistent horns of cattle or gills of newts. 

There are several groups which show special marks of 
degeneracy. Such are the reduced maxillary bones and 
persistent gills of the Proteida. 

E. D, Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 333. 


4. Repeated; continual. 


The persistent breathing of such air tends to lower all 
kinds of vital energy, and predisposes to disease. 
Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., § 128. 


Persistent character, in morphology, a character not 
necessarily essential, but found through a large series of 
species or groups. Such a character is said to persist as 
we ascend in the scale of structure.— Persistent pulp. 
See dental pulp, under dental. 


persistently (pér-sis’tent-li), adv. Soas to per- 
sist; Ina persistent manner; with persistency. 
persistingly (pér-sis’ting-li), adr. Ina persist- 
ing manner; perseveringly; steadily. 
persistive (pér-sis’tiv), a. [« persist + -ire.] 
Steady in persisting; persevering; persistent. 
To find persistive constancy in men. 
Shak., T. and C., i. 8. 21. 
persolvet (pér-solv’), v. t. [= Pg. persolver = 
It. persolrere, < Li. persolvere, discharge or re- 
lease completely, pay, pay out, give, render, ¢ 
per, through, + solvere, loose, release: see 
solve.) To pay in full or wholly. 
Or els l.m. crounes [were] yercly to be persolued & paied 


within the toure of London, by the space of ix. yeres. 
Hall, Hen. IV., an. 14. 


Yea, if all thynges must be persolued that hath bene 
promysed in papisme, then must king Johas most iniuri- 
ouse & hurtful vowe be also fulfilled in al his successours, 

Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 83. 


person (pér’son or pér’sn), n. [¢ ME. person, 
persun, persone, persoun, parson, & person or 
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parson, < OF. persone, person, D Saar F. per- 
sonne, person, = Sp. persona = Pg. pessoa = It. 
persona, & person, character, = OF ries. persona, 
persenna, persinna, person, parson, = MD. es 
suvon, D. persoon, person, character, = G. 
persone, person, character, parson, = MHG. 
persone, person, G. person, person, = Icel. per- 
sOna, personi, person, parson, = Sw. Dan. per- 
son, person, personage, character, < L. persona, 
& mask for actors, hence a personage, charac- 
ter, or a part represented by an actor, a part 
which one sustains in the world, a person or 
personage, ML. also a parson; said to be de- 
rived, with lengthening of the radical vowel, 
€ personare, sound through, resound, make 4% 
sound on a musical instrument, play, call out, 
ete., < per, through, + sdnare, sound, < sonus, 
sound: see sonant, sound®, The orig. sense 
‘mask’ is late in E., and is a mere Latinism.] 
1+. A mask anciently worn by actors, cover- 
ing the whole head, and varying according to 
the character to be represented; hence, a mask 
or disguise. 

Certain it is that no man can long put on a person and 
act a part but his evil manners will peep through the 
corners of the white robe. 

Jer. Taylor, Apples of Sodom, ili. 
2. The character represented by such a mask 
or by the player who wore it; hence, charac- 
ter; role; the part which one assumes or sus- 
tains on the stage or in life. 

From his first appearance upon the stage, in his new 
person of asycophant or juggler, instead of his former per- 
gun of a prince, he [Perkin Warbeck] was exposed to the 


derision not only of the courtiers, but also of the common 
people. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, p. 186. 


I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay in me. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 74. 
I must take upon me the person of a philosopher, and 
make them a present of my advice. 
Steele, Guardian, No. 141. 


3. A human being; a man, woman, or child; 

an individual; in a broader sense, a self-con- 

scious being. See def. 9, and personality, 1. 
Nyghe that Cytee of Tyberie is the Hille where oure 


Lord fedde 5 thousand Persones with 5 barly Loves and 2 
Fisshes. Mandeville, Travels, p. 116. 

There were some Hundreds of Coaches of Persons of 
the best Quality. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 6. 


Person... . is a thinking intelligent being, that has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the 
same thinking thing, in different times and places. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvii. 9. 

Passing to the higher level of intellection, we come at 
length upon the concept which every intelligent being 
more or less distinctly forms of himself as a person, M. or 
¥., having such and such a character, tastes, and convic- 
tions, such and such a history, and such and such an aim 
in life. J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 84. 


4+. An individual of importance, distinction, or 
dignity; a personage. 

And on her hedde she had acroune; 

Her semed well an high persoun, 


For round enuiron her crownet 
Was full of rich stones fret. Rom. of the Rose. 


As I’m a Person, I'll have you bastinado'd with Broom- 
sticks. Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 11. 
5. In an affected sense, an individual of no im- 
portance or not entitled to social recognition: 
commonly applied to female servants or em- 
ployees: as, a capable young person as milli- 
ner’s assistant; a respectable person as cook. 
{Colloq., Eng.] 

The ‘“‘young person” of the quite ordinary middle classes, 
resumably so much brighter, and so much fuller of in- 
tiative, than the youth with whom she condescends to 

consort. The Academy, June 15, 1889, p. 420. 
6+. Therector of aparish; aparson. See par- 
son, 


And now persones han parceyued that freres parte with 
hem, 
Thise possessioneres preche and depraue frercs. 
Piers Plowman (B), ¥. 143. 


The person of the toun hir fader was, 
Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 23. 


Jerom was vicar of Stepnie, and Garrard was person of 
Honie-lane. 
Holinshed, Chron. of England, p. 953. (Latham.) 
7. The human form in its characteristic com- 
pleteness; the body of the living man or woman 
with all that belongs to it; bodily form; exter- 
nal appearance: as, offenses against the person; 
the king’s person was held sacred; the adorn- 
ment of the person. 


King Henry, our great master, doth commit 
His persun to your loyalty. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, i. 3. 
At our arrival], a Soldier convey'd us to the Governor 
where our names were taken, and oF persons examin'd 
very strictly. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 12, 1641. 
The person of the orator was in perfect harmony with 
his oratory. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vii. 


person, 7. of 
personage (pér’son-a)), n. 


personage 


8. In biol. and morphol., an individual in a nar- 
row sense, as the shoot or bud of a plant, a poly- 
pite or medusa, a zodid, ete. In the nomenclature 
of the parts of hydroid polyps some authors recognize (1 
locomotive, (2) nutritive, (3) protective, (4) tentacular, an 
5) generative persons, represented respectively by the nec- 
lyces, stomachal parts, hydrophyllia, nematocysts, and 

medussx, or their equivalents. Also persona. 
9. In law: (a) A living human being. (vb) A 
human being having rights and duties before 
the law; one not a slave. In old Roman law 
slaves were not considered to be persons. (c) 
A being, whether natural or artificial, whether 
an individual or a body corporate other than 
the state, having rights and duties before the 
law.—10. [cap.ort.c.] In theol.,a term used 
in definitions of the Trinity for what is indi- 
vidual in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, dis- 
tinguishing one from the other: opposed to 
ee, which denotes what is common to 
them. 


For there is one Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. Athanasian Creed. 


What I denominate a Person is a substance of the Di- 
vine essence which is related to the others and yet distin- 
guished from them by an incommunicable property. 

Catein's Institutes, i. 18. 


11. In gram., one of three relations in which 
a subject stands related to a verb, and which 
are in many languages distinguished by differ- 
ences in the form of the verb itself: namely, 
the first person, that of the speaker; the second, 
that of the one eyonen to; and the third, that 
of the person or thing spoken of. 


Person is the face of a word, quhilk in diverse formes of 
speach it diverselie putes on: as, I, Peter, say that thou 
art the son of God. ou, Peter, sayes that I am the son 
of God. Peter said that I am the son of God. 

A. Hume, Orthographie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 27. 


Artificial person, in faw, a corporation or body poli- 
tic, sometimes termed legal person. See natural person, 
below.— Confident person. See conjident.— Confuta- 
tion of the person, diversity of person, etc. Seecon- 
JSutation, etc.— Generative person. See generative.— In 
reson. (a) Asregards the body or external appearance: as, 
e was not agreeable tn person. (6) In the flesh; actually ; 
with bodily presence, and not by deputy or representative: 
as, he came in son; he paid the money tn person.— 
Jurisdiction of the person. See jurisdiction, 1.— Legal 
reon. Same as arttfictal person.— Locomotive, nutri- 
ve,etc., person. See the adjectives.— Natural person 
in law, a human being, in contradistinction to an artificial 
person. See corporation.— Persons of color. See color.— 
Protective, tentacular, etc., person. See the adjectives. 
— Third person. (a) See def. 11. (b) The Holy Ghost. (c) 
An expression common in legal phraseology to indicate 
any one not a party to a contract, relation, or legal proceed- 
ing under consideration: as, the liability of members of a 
corporation to third persons.=§yn. 2-4. Person, Indi- 
vidual, Personage. Person is the most general and com- 
mon word for a human being, of either sex and of any age 
or social grade, without emphasizing the fact that there 
is but one, or, if there are more than one, viewing them 
severally: as, I met a person who said, etc. Individual 
views a person as standing alone, or persons as standing 
separately before the mind: as, therights of theindiridual ; 
the rights of tndtviduals ; it is incorrect to use tndiridual 
for person unemphatically : as, there were several tndirid- 
uals in the room. A personage is an important, distin- 
guished, or illustrious person: hence, the state has been 
called ‘‘a great moral personage.” 


persont (pér’son), v. t. [< person, n.] To repre- 


sent as a person; personify. Milton. 


persona (pér-s0’nii), x.; pl. persone (-né). [NL., 


« L. persona: see person. 
person, 8. 


In diol., same as 


personable (pér’son-a-bl),a. [< OF. personable, 


personnable ; as person + -able.] 1. Having a 
well-formed body or person; of good appear- 
ance; comely; presentable. 
Her feigning fancie did pourtray 
Him such as fittest she for love could find, 


Wise, warlike, personable, courteous, and kind. 
Spenser, F. Q., IIT. fv. 5. 
The ipeonre: he affirmed, were white, comely, long-beard- 
ed, and very personable. Purchaa, Pilgrimage, p. 407. 
2. In law: (a) Qualified to maintain pleas in 
court. (b) Competent to take anything granted 
or given.— 3t. Personally visible; able to be 
interviewed. 
My saied lorde of Winchester saied unto the kyng that 


the kyng his father, so visited with sickenesse, was not 
personable. Hall, Hen. VI., f. 18. (Halliicell.) 


personableness (pér’son-a-bl-nes), x. Bodily 


form; stature; personage. 


They [of Japan] much esteeme a tall personablenesse : 
they plucke off the haires on their head, . . . leauing but 
a little growing behinde. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 523. 
Plural of persona. 

[< OF. personage, 
F. personnage = Pr. personatge = Sp. Perrone 
= Pg. personagem = It. personaggio, < ML. per- 
sonaticum, also, after OF. personagium, dramat- 
ic representation, personation, also an image, 
also a parsonage (see parsonage), < L. persona, 


personage 


person: see person.} 1. A person represented; 

a role or part assumed or played; a character. 

Some persons must be found, already known in history, 

whom we may make the actors and personayes of this fable. 

W. Broome, View of Epick Poesy. 

There is but one genuinely living personage in all the 
plays, and his features are those of Victor Hugo. 

New Princeton Rev., III. 16. 

2. A person; an individual; especially, a man 
or woman of importance or distinction. 


In the Porch there sate 
A comely persunaye of stature tall. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xif. 46. 
You are more saucy with lords and honourable person- 
ages than the commission of your birth and virtue gives 
you heraldry. Shak., All's Well, ii. 3. 278. 
At the first glance, Phoebe saw an elderly personage, in an 
old-fashioned dressing-gown of faded damask, and wear- 

lng his gray or almust white hair of an unusual length. 
Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii 


“The Theatre of all my actions is fallen,” said an antique 
personage when his chief friend was dead. 

Georye Eliot, Middlemarch, iii. 24. 

8+. Bodily form; external appearance; person. 


In respect of theyr owne talnes and goodlye 
al the Galles for the most part accompt vs but dwarfs. 
Golding, tr. of Ceesar, fol. 62. 


The damzell well did vew his personage, 
And liked well. Spenser, F. Q., ITI. ii, 26, 


My mother’s name was Eleanor, . . . She was of proper 
personaye ; ofa browne complexion. Evelyn, Diary, p. 5. 
=Syn. 2. Individual, etc. See person. 
persona grata (pér-so’na gra’ta). [L.: persona, 

rson (see person); grata, fem. of gratus, be- 
oved, dear (see graie3).] A person who is 
acceptable; one in favor: as, an ambassador 
must be persona grata to the sovereign to whom 
he is accredited. 
personal (pér’son-al),a.andn. (< ME. personal, 
< OF. personal, personel, F. personnel = Pr. Sp. 
personal = Pg. personal, pessoal= It. personale, 
€ LL. personalis, belonging to a person (as @ 
term of law), < L. persona, person: see person. ] 
I. a. 1. Pertaining to a person or self-con- 
scious being as distinct or distinguished from 
a thing; having personality, or the character 
of a person; self-conscious; belonging to men 
and women, or to superhuman intelligences, 
and not to animals or things: as, a personal 
God; the personal object of a verb.—2. Per- 
taining, relating, or peculiar to a person or self- 
conscious individual as distinet or distinguish- 
ed from others or from the community; indi- 
vidual: as, not a public but a personal matter; 
personal interests; personal property, ete. 

Seeing Virtues are but personal, Vices only are commu- 
nicative. Baker, Chronicles, p. 107. 

We are impressed with an irresistible conviction of our 
personal identity. D. Stewart, Philos. Essays, I. {. 1. 

In the midst of a corrupt court he had kept his personal 
integrity unsullied. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vil. 

The [Roman] citizen, as the Acts of the Apostles alone 
would teach us, had valuable personal privileges. 

&. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 331. 
8. Proper or directly applicable to a specific 
eae or individual, or to his character, con- 
uct, ete.; pointed, directed, or specifically ap- 
plicable or applied, especially in a disparaging 
or offensive sense or manner, to some particu- 
lar individual (either one’s self or another): 
as, a personal paragraph; personal abuse; per- 
sonal remarks. 
Splenetic, personal, base, 
A wounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

Tennyson, Maud, x. 2. 

You have never seen the young lady; you can have no 
personal feeling about her, one way or other. 

Mrs. Craik, Young Mrs. Jardine, vii. 
4. Relating to one’s self, or one’s own experi- 
ences: as, personal reminiscences. 


The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is 
the eye-witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. 
Macaulay, Milton. 


Nothing short of personal experience affords sufficient 
evidence of a supernatural occurrence. 

Fouwter, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 121 

5. Done, effected, or made in person, and not 

by deputy or representative: as, a personal ap- 

pearance; a personal interview; personal ser- 


vice of a summons; personal application is ne- personalisation, personali 


cessary. 
With great dyffyculte he pacyfyed them agayn for that 


Person or persons. 
e 


person 
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7. Of or pertaining to the person or bodil 
form ; belonging to the face or figure; corporeal: 
as, personal beauty. 


It was the fame of this heroick constancy that deter- 
mined his Royal Highness to desire in marriage a princess 
whose personal charms... were now become the least 
part of her character. Addison, Freeholder, No, 21. 


8. In gram., denoting or pointing to the person; 
expressing the distinctions of the three per- 
sons: as, a personal pronoun; a personal verb. 
—Chattel personal. See chattel.— Personal action, 
in law: (a) An action that can be brought only by the 
person who is supposed to be injured. (5) An action for 
the recovery of money or specific chattels. (¢) Any ac- 
tion other tha one fur the recovery of land.— Personal 
acts of Parliament, statutes relating to particular per- 
sons, such as an act authorizing a person to change his 
name, etc.—Personal assets. See aascts, 1.— Personal 
bond, in Scots lav, a bond which acknowledges receipt of a 
sum of money, and binds the granter, his heirs, executors, 
and successors to Ag et the sum at a specified time, with 
&@ penalty in case of failure and interest on the sum while 
the same remains unpaid.— Personal ence or exe- 
cution, in Scouts law, a process which consists of arrest- 
ment, poinding, and imprisonment.— Personal equa- 
tion. See equation.— Personal estate (in lands), an es- 
tate the duration of which can be definitely determined 
or computed in time when it is created, such as an estate 
for a term of years, as contrasted with an estate for life. 
See personal property.— Personal identity, the condition 
of remaining the same person or of retaining all the per- 
sonal characteristics throughout the changes of mental 
and bodily life; continuity of personality. —Personal-lib- 
erty laws, in U.S. hist., during the slavery period, laws 
passed by several Northern States, in order to secure to 
ea ee accused of being fugitive slaves the rights of trial 
y jury and of habeas curpus, which were refused to them 
by the fugitive-slave laws.— Personal medals, in numis., 
medals commemorating persons, as distinguished from 
medals commemorating events.— Personal pronoun, in 
gram., one of the pronouns J, we, thou, you, he, she, tt, 
thev.— Personal property, movables; chattels; things 
subject to the law which apps to the person, a8 money, 
jewels, furniture, etc., as distinguished from real estate. 
(See chattel, estate, and real.) Personal property usually 
consists of things temporary and movable, but includes all 
subjects of property not of a freehold nature, nor descen- 
dible to the heirs at law. (Kent.) Originally called per- 
sonal because the remedy for deprivation was to recover 
damages enforceable against the person of the defen- 
dant. Inthe law of England the distinction between real 
and personal property is very nearly the same as the distinc- 
tion between Aeritable and movable property in the law of 
Scotland.— Personal representatives. (a) Executora 
andadininistrators, (b) Those who succeed to property and 
rights by virtue of a personal relation, or as deemed to rep- 
resent in law the person.— Personal rights, the rights 
which pertain to the person, including the right to life, the 
right toimmunity from attacks and injuries, and the right 
equally with others similarly circumstanced to control 
one’sown actions. Cooley.— Personal security, the secur- 
ity atforded by the obligation of one or more natural per- 
sons, a8 distinguished from that secured by a pledge or 
mortgage of real or personal property.— Personal ser- 
vice. (a) Inthe law of procedure, delivery to the person, as 
distinguished from constructive service, such as by publica- 
tion and mailing. (0) Inthe law of real property, such a 
servitude as has not been constituted for the advantage of 
the estate, but has been granted on another's estate, only for 
the use of aperson. Anyell.— Personal supposition, the 
acceptation of acommon name to denote the things which 
come under the class it signifies: thus, in the proposition 
‘“*a man is running,” the word man has a personal supposi- 
tion.— Personal tithes, tithes from profits arising from 
manual occupations, trade, fisheries, etc.—that is, the 
tenth part of the clear gains —as distinguished from the 
proceeds of agricultural labor.— Personal transaction 
n some modern statutes as to evidence, a transaction h 
in person, as distinguished from one had through agents 
in the absence of the person.— Personal verb, in gram., 
a verb-form having a personal character, or taking a sub- 
ih a true or finite verb-form; not an infinitive or par- 
ticiple. 
.n. 1. In law, any movable thing, either 
living or dead; amovable.—2. A short notice 


or paragraph in a newspaper referring to some 


rsonales (pér-s6-na’léz), n. pl. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1836), so called from the personate corolla; 
< L. poner: a mask: see person.) A cohort 
of eight orders of dicotyledonous gamopetalous 
plants of the series Bicarpellatz, known by the 
commonly personate or two-lipped corolla, 
the smaller rudimentary or obsolete posterior 
stamen, and the two carpels with numerous 


ovules, or with two, one placed above the other. 
It includes the extensive and mainly herbaceous Scrophu- 
laria, Acanthus, and Gesnera families; the broom-rapes, 
sitic plants; the bladderworts, aquatic; the pedalium 
amily, strong-scented herbs; and the bignonia and colu- 
mellia families of trees and shrubs. 
se. See personali- 
zation, personalize. 


(pér’son-al-izm),”. [=F. person- 


tyme, and brought them to personall communycacion, and nalisme; ¢ personal +-ism.] The character of 


lastly to amyable and frendely departynge. 
Fabyan, Chron., II., an. 1407. 
The daughter of the King of France... 
Importunes personal conference with his grace. 
; Shak., L. L. L., fi. 1. $2. 
6+. Present in person. 
Cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV.,, iv. 8. 88. 


personalist (pér’son-al-ist), n. 


being personal. 

[< personal + 
-ist.] In journalism, a writer or editor of per- 
sonal notes, anecdotes, ete. 


Asa witty and slashing political personalist, as an editor 
of his kind, . . . he was considered by friend and foe as 
without an equal. The Nation, June 15, 1876, p. 332. 


personality (pér-so-nal’i-ti), n.; pl. personali- 


ties (-tiz). (¢ F. personnalité = Pr. personalitat 


personalize (pér’son-al-iz), v. t.; 


personally (pér’son-al-i), adv. 


personalty (pér’son-al-ti), n. 


personalty 


= Sp. personalidad = Pg. personalidade = It. 
personalita, « ML. personalita(t-)s, < LL. perso- 
nalis, personal: see person. Cf. personalty.] 1. 
The essential character of a person as distin- 
guished from a thing; self-consciousness; ex- 
istence as a self-conscious being; also, per- 
sonal qualities or endowments considered col- 
lectively; a person. As a philosophical term 
personality commonly implies personal iden- 
tity. See personal. 


Now that which can contrive, which can design, must 
be a person. These capacities constitute personality, for 
they imply consciousness of thought. 

Paley, Nat. Theol., xxiii. 


All mankind place their personality in something that 
cannot be divided, or consist of parts... . When aman 
loses his estate, his health, his strength, he is still the 
same person, and has lost nothing of his personality. ... 
A person is something indivisible, and is what Leibnitz 
calls a monad. Reid, Intellectual Powers, iii. 4. 


In order to become majestic, it (a procession) should be 
viewed from some vantage-point,.. . for then, by its re- 
moteness, it melts all the petty personalities of which it 
is made up into one broad mass of existence. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi. 


God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal depths of Personality. 
Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


The ity of God ought not .. . to be conceived 
as individual, but as a total, universal personality ; and, in- 
stead of personifying the absolute. it is necessary to learn 
to conceive it as personifying itself to intinity. 

Veitch, Introd. to Descartes’a Method, p. clxxvi. 


2. A personal characteristic or trait. 


I now and then, when she teases me with praises which 
Hickman cannot deserve, in return fall to praising those 
qualities and personalities in Lovelace which the other 
never will have. 

Richardson, Clariasa Harlowe, II. 138. (Damies.) 


3. Limitation to particular persons or classes. 
During the latter half of that century the important step 
was made of abolishing the personality of the code, and ap- 


plying it to all persons, of whatever race, living within the 
territory. Brougham. 


4, Direct applicability or application, as of a 
remark, an allusion, etc., to a person or indi- 
vidual: as, the personality of a remark. 


Not being aipportes by any personality (though some 
essed it to be directed at the character of the late Lord 
felcombe), it [a play] was not received with those bursta 
of applause so common to his higher-seasoned entertain- 
ments, W. Cooke, Life of 8. Foote, 1. 75. 


5. An invidious or derogatory remark made to 
or about a person, or his character, conduct, 
appearance, etc.: as, toindulge in personalities. 


Mr. Tiliot had looked higher and higher since his gin 
had become so famous; and in the year '29 he had, in Mr. 
Muscat’s hearing, spoken of Dissenters as sneaks— a per- 
sonality which could not be overlooked. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiv. 


6. In law, personal] estate. In this sense usually 


personalty.— Personality of laws, a phrase includin 
all those laws which concern the condition, state, an 
capacity of persons, as the reality of lairs denotes all those 
laws which concern property or things. An action tn per- 
sonality or personality is one brought against the right per- 
son, or the person against whom, in law, it lies. 


personalization (pér’son-al-i-zi’shon), n. [< 


personalize + -ation.] The attribution of per- 
sonal qualities to that which is impersonal; the 
act of making personal, or of regarding some- 
thing as a person; personification. Also spelled 
personalisation. 


Personalization (in nature-worship] exists at the outset ; 
and the worship is in all cases the worship of an indwell- 


ing ghost-derived aa 
. Spencer, Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 458. 


ret. and pp. 
personalized, ppr. ene ae =F. person- 
naliser = Sp. personalizar = Pg. personalisar ; 
as personal + -ize.] To make personal; endow 
with personality; personify. Warburton. Also 
spelled personalise. 

Our author adopts a simple though efficacious plan of 
comparison between the outward appearance of things 
and places in London {fn 1887 and 1887. He personalizes 
the two eons and sends them walking arm-in-arm down 
the Strand. Quarterly Rev., CX LVI. 195. 
[< ME. person- 
ally; ¢ personal + -ly2.)_ 1. Ina personal man- 
ner; in person; by bodily presence; not by ee 
resentative or substitute: as, to be persona iv 
present; todelivera letter personally.— 2, Wit 
respect to an individual; as an individual. 

Shee [Princess Margaret] bare . . . a mortal hatred to 
the house of Lancaster, and personally to the king. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. 30. 
S. As regards one’s personal existence or in- 
dividuality: as, to remain personally the same 


being. 

[< ME. *person- 
altie, < OF. (AF.) personaltie, personalty, < ML. 
personalita(t-)s, personality, personalty: see 
personality.] In law, personal property, in dis- 


personate (pér’son-at), a. 


personated (pér’son-a-ted), 


personation (pér-so-na’shon), n. 


personator (pér’son-a-tor), n. 


personalty 


tinction from realty, or real property. See per- 
sonal, real. 


Our courts now regard a man’s pereonany in a light 
nearly, if not quite, equal to his realty. 
Blackstone, Com., II. xxiv. 


poten: a personalty. See personality of lawe, under 


perso . 
personate (pér’son-at), v.; pret. and pp. person- 


ated, ppr. personating. 
sumed, counterfeited, masked, < persona, a 
mask: see person. No L. or ML. verb *perso- 
nare appears in this sense. Cf. L. personare, 
resound, play on a musical instrument (see 
person).] I. trans. 1. To assume or put on the 
character or appearance of; play the part of; 
pass one’s self off as. 

The elder Brutus only personated the fool and madman 
for the good of the public. Swift, Tale of a Tub, ix. 
2. To assume; put on; perform; play. 

Does she personate, 
For some ends unknown to us, this rude behaviour? 
Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 
3. To represent falsely or hypocritically; pre- 
tend: with a reflexive pronoun. ([Rare.] 

It has been the constant practice of the Jesuits to send 
over emissaries, with instructions to personate themselves 
members of the several sects amongst us. Swyft. 
4+. To represent by way of similitude; typify. 

The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 454. 
5+. To describe; characterize; celebrate. 


I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love; 
wherein . . . he shall find himself most feelingly person- 
ated. Shak., T. N., iL 8 178. 


In fable, hymn, or song, 80 nating 
Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 
ulton, P. R., iv. 341. 


{In this passage personate is by some referred to Latin 
personare, play (celebrate with music). See etymology.] 
Il, tntrans. To play a fictitious character. 

He wrote many poems and epigrams, sundry petty com- 
edies and enterludes, often-times epee with the 
actors. Str G. Buck, Hist. Rich. IIL, p. 76. (Latham.) 
{< L. personatus, 
masked, <¢ persona, mask: see 

erson.] 1. In bdot., mask-like; 

aving the lower lip pushed 
upward so as to close the hia- 
tus between the two lips, as. 
in the snapdragon: said of a 
que age sp irregular corol- 
la.—2. In gool., masked or 
disguised in any way. (a) Lar- 
val; not imaginal. (0) Having a col- 
oration of the face or head suggestive 
of a mask ; cucullate. 
3. Same as personated. 


L. personatus, as- 


Personate Corolla of 
Snapdragon (Aséftr- 
rhinum majus). 


p.a. Personified; ae pabedpeeees hence, feigned; 
pretended; assumed: as, personated devotion. 
Tut, she dissembles: all is personated 


And counterfeit comes from her! 
B. Jonson, New Inn, fii. 2. 


The niggardliness and incompetency of this reward 
shewed that he was a personated act of greatness, and that 
Private Cromwell did govern Prince Oliver. 

Wood, Athene Oxon., II. 


We followed the sound till we came to a close thicket, 
on the other side of which we saw a young woman sitting as 
it were in a personated sullenness just over a transparent 
fountain. Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 
(< L. as if 
“personatio(n-), < personatus: see personate, v.] 
The act of personating, or of counterfeiting 
the person or character of another; imperson- 


ation.— Palse personation, in law, the offense of per- 
sonating another for the purpose of fraud. 


[< personate + 
-or1,] One who assumes the character of an- 
other; one who plays a part. 


personeity (pér-so-né’i-ti),n. [< person + -e-ity.] 


Personality. [Rare.] 


The personeity of God. Coleridge. (Webdeter.) 


personification (pér-son’i-fi-ka’shon), ». [= 


F. personnification = Sp. personificacion = Pg. 
personificacdo = It. personificazione, < NU. *per- 
sonificatio(n-), < *personificare, personify: see 
personify.) 1. The act of personifying; specifi- 
cally, in rhet., a figure of speech, or a species of 
metaphor, which consists in representing inani- 
mate objects or abstract notions as endued with 
life and action, or possessing the attributes of 
living beings; prosopopeia: as, ‘‘ the floods clap 
their hands,” ‘‘the sun rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race,” “‘the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth into singing,” ete. 

The sage, the satirist, and the seer . . . veiled his head 


in allegory; he published no other names than those of 
the virtues and the vices; and, to avoid personality, he 


contented himself with : 
ya Dl ewcke Amen. of Lit., I. 217. 


personificative (pér-son’i-fi-ka-tiv), a. 


personificator (pér-son’i- 


personifier (pér-son’i-fi-ér), 2. 


personization (pér’son-i-za’shon), n. 


personnel (per-so-nel’), #. 


Persoonia (pér-si/ni-#), 2. 


4416 


That alpneven personification which enlivens all such as tore. Many species are cultivated under glass, chiefly 


words as 


2. Embodiment; impersonation. 


They are personifications; they are passions, talents, 
opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. 
Macaulay, Mitford's Hist. Greece. 


unger, Solitude, Freedom, by the cay magic of - 
an initial capital. Lowell, Among my Books, lst ser.,p.2. Pergooniex (pér-s}-ni’ 6-6), n. pl. 


perspective 
for the brilliant yellow flowers. 
[NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Persoonia + -ex.] <A tribe of 


apetalous plants of the order Proteacee and the 
series Nucumentacee, distinguished by the two 
ovules, the perfect anthers, and the unequal 


3. In art, the Bf Wengen in the form of a seed-leaves commonly much thickened. It in- 


person of some 


Personification.—The ‘‘ Church of Christ,”’ from the west front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris (13th century sculpture). 


vice, or of an aggregation, as a race or nation, 
a body of doctrines, ete. 
(< per- 
sonificat(ton) + -ive.] Pertaining to personi- 
fication; characterized by a tendency to per- 
sonification or the act of personifying. 
-ki-tor), n. [4 per- 
sonificat(ion) + -orl.] One who is given to per- 
sonifying qualities or inanimate things; a per- 
sonifier. Southey. 
[< personify + 
-erl,] One who personifies. 


personify (pér-son’i-fi), v. t.; pret. and pp. per- 


sontfied, ppr. personifying. [= F. personnifier 
= Sp. Pg. personificar = It. personificare, « NL. 
personificare, < L. persona, a person (see per- 
son), + facere, make.] 1. Totreat or regard as 
a person; represent as a rational being; treat, 
for literary purposes, as if endowed with the 
sentiments, actions, or language of a rational 
being or person, or, for artistic purposes, as if 
having a human form and nature. 

The life and action of the body being ascribed toa soul, 
all other phenomena of the universe were in like manner 
ascribed to soul-like belngs or spirits, which are thus, in 
fact, personified causes, Encyc. Brit., 11. 66. 
2. To impersonate; be an impersonation or 
embodiment of: as, he personifies all that is 
mean. 

[< per- 
sonize + -ation.] Same as impersonation or per- 
sonification. Also spelled personisation. 


personize (pér’son-iz), v. ¢. cee and pp. per- 


sonized, ppr. personizing. person ze.) 
To personify. Also spelled personise. [Rare. ] 
Milton has ized them [Orcus and Ades] and put 


them in the Court of Chaos. 
J. Richardson, Notes on Milton, p. 84. 


If you would make Fortune your friend, or, to personise 
her no longer, if you desire ... to be rich, ... be 
more eager to save than acquire. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, lxx. 
(F., < personnel, a.: 
see personal.] The body of persons employed 
in any service, especially a public service, as 
the army, navy, etc., in contradistinction to 
the matériel, or material, which consists of 
guns, stores, tools, machines, ete. 
[NL. (Sir J. E. 
Smith, 1798), after C. H. Persoon (died 1836), 
author of ‘‘Synopsis Plantarum” (1805-7).] A 
genus of apetalous shrubs of the order Protea- 
cee, type of the tribe Persooniex, characterized 
by the four distinct scales upon the stalked 


ovary, and the two pendulous ovules. There are 60 
species, all Australian, except one which is found in New 
Zealand. They bear undivided alternate leathery leaves, 
small yellow or white flowers, pect Ae ae in the axils, 
and pulpy drupes with an extremely hard and thick stone. 
P. Toro, a small evergreen tree, is known in New Zealand 


g abstract, as a virtue or cludes 8 genera—7 Australian and 1 African. 
pers 


ctive (pér-spek’tiv, formerly also per’- 
spek-tiv),a.andn. [I.a.¢ F. perspectif' = Pr. 
perspectiu = Sp. Pg. perspectivo = It. prospet- 
tivo, < ML. as if *perspectivus, < L. perapectus, 
pp. of perspicere, see through, < per, through, + 

ecere, see. II. n.< F. perspective, the perspec- 
tive art, = Sp. Pg. perspectiva = It. perspettiva, 
pr ittiva = D. perenne = G. perspectiv = 

w. Dan. perspektiv, < ML. *perspectiva, fem. 
(sc. ars) of *perspectivus: see above.] J. a. 1. 
Optical; used in viewing or prospecting: used 
especially in the phrase perspective glass — that 
is, a telescope, and specifically a terrestrial as 
distinguished from an astronomical telescope. 

Galileeus, a worthy astrologer, . . . by the help of per- 


spective glasses hath found in the stars many things un- 
known to the ancients. Raleigh, Hist. World, L. 193. 
God's perspective glass, his spectacle, is the whole world. 
. Donne, Sermons, it. 
A Cane with a Silver Head and a Black Ribbon in it, the 
top of it Amber, crack’d in two or three places, part of the 
Head to turn round, and in it a Perspective Glass. 
Quoted in Ashton’s Social Life in Reign of noes anne 
[ 


2. Of or pertaining to the art of representing 
solid objects upon a flat surface.—3. Repre- 
sented in perspective; thoroughly and duly pro- 
portioned in its parts; not anamorphous or dis- 

torted; true: as, a perspective plan. See II. 
To recommend this system to the people, a oie cay 
view of the court, goraecualy aiiited snd finely illumi- 
nated from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. 
Burke, Present Discontents. 


Perspective glasst. See def. 1.— Perspective shell, a 
aan ma gastropod, Solarium persepectivum ; the be 
ell. 


I, n. 1+. A reflecting glass or combination 
of glasses producing some kind of optical delu- 
sion or anamorphous effect when viewed in one 
way, but presenting objects in their true forms 
when viewed in another. 

Like perpensees, which, rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry ‘ 
Distinguish form. Shak., Rich. I1., fi. 2. 18. 

A picture of a chancellor of France presented to the 
common beholder a multitude of little faces ;— but if one 
did look at it through a ive there appeared only 
the single pourtraicture of the chancellor. 

Humane Industry. (Nares.) 


2+. A magnifying-glass; a telescope; a spy- 
glass. 
To spie my worth, as I have seene dimme eyes 


To looke through spectacles, fe ata 
Heywood, Epilogue (Works, ed. Pearson, VI. $53). 


T bring 
A perspective, to make those things that lie 
Remote from sense familiar to thee. 
Shirley, Wedding, iv. 4. 


Two embroidered suits, a pocket ctive, a dozen 
pair of red-hceled shoes, three pair of red silk stockings, 
and an amber-headed cane. Steele, Tatler, No. 113. 


3. The art of representing solid objects on a 
flat surface so that when they are viewed the 
eye is affected in the same manner as it would 
be by viewing the objects themselves from a 


given point. By perapective, in common language, is 
meant linear sib oct or the art of delineating the out- 
lines of objects, of their shadows, and of their reflections. 
The theory is that the itions of the delineated points 
in the picture are such that if rays, or straight lines, 
were drawn from the co nding original points in the 
natural objects to the eye of the spectator, and if the pic- 
ture were then interposed in the right position, it would 
be pierced by these rays at the points of delineation. It 
follows that perspective supposes that a eae is to be 
looked at with one eye placed in a particular position ; 
and if it be otherwise looked at, the perspective necessarily 
appears false. This position of the eye, called the station- 


a A 


Perspective. 
JBCK, an original plane: ACDL, another original plane; CX, 


their intersection, an onging! line; 4AACD, plane of delineation; £, 
station-point; EFGH, directing plane; EA DH, vanishing plane of 
original plane JBCA; BC, its intersecting line; AD, its vanishing 
line; FG, its directing linc; AA AF, vanishing plane of criginal plane 
KCODL.,; DC, its intersecting line; 4A, its vanishi line; A/G, its 
directing line: C, intersecting point of line C&A; A, its vanishing 
point; G, its directing point; £G, its director; 4C, its delineation. 


pant or point of sight (which phrase with old writers has, 
owever, another meaning), is, according to the directions 
of most treatises, placed much too near the picture to 
represent the mean position of a person looking at it. Ar- 


perspective 


tista consequently find it necessary to modify the forms 
which strict perspective would hareeen To ascertain 
how an original line or plane (that is, a Hine or plane in 
nature) is to be delineated, we have to consider, first, the 
intersecting point or line, also called the tntersection of the 
oruyinal line or plane (that is, the point or line where the 
original line or plane, extended if necessary, cuts the 
plane of delineation, or the plane of the picture extended 
to infinity); and, second, the vanishing point of the original 
Hine, or the canishinyg line of the original plane (that is, 
the point or line where the plane of delineation is cut by 
a line or plane passing through the eye parallel to the 
original line or plane). An original line is represented by 
some portion of the line from its intersecting point to its 
vanishing point; and every line in a given original plane 
has its intersecting point on the intersecting line and its 
vanishing point onthe vanishing line of that plane. It 
is also proper to consider the directing plane, or plane 
through the eye parallel to the picture: the directing line, 
or line in which the directing plane cuts an original plane ; 
the directing point, or point in which the directing plane 
is pierced by an original line; and the dtrector, or line from 
the eye to a directing point. It is further necessary to 
take account of the direct radial, or principal visual ran, 
being the perpendicular let fall from the eye upon the 
plane of delineation; the center of the micture, or center of 
vision (called by old writers the point of sight), being the 
foot of that perpendicular; and the principal distance, or 
distance of the picture, being the perpendicular distance 
of the plane of delineation from the eye. The ground- 
pew is the level plane on which the spectator is supposed 
stand. The horizontal line, or horizon, is the line in 
which the level plane through the eye cuts the picture, 
sing ordinarily through the center. This would better 
termed the horizontal line at infinity, for, owing to the 
dip of the horizon (which see, under dip), it differs sensi- 
bly from the delineation of the true horizon. Linear per- 
spective is merely a branch of descriptive geometry, itself 
an application of pro geometry. Perspective is in- 
timately connected with the arts of design, and is particu- 
larly necessary in the art of painting, as without a correct 
observance of perspective no picture can havetruth. Per- 
spective is illustrated in the correct delineation of even the 
simplest positions of objects, 
4, A drawing or representation in perspective; 
specifically, a painting so placed at tne end of 
an alley, a garden, or the like, as to present 
the appearance of continuing it, and thus pro- 
duce the impression of greater Jength or ex- 


tent. Stage scenic painting is of this nature. 


Towards his study and bedchamber joynes a little gar- 
den, which, tho’ very narrow, by the addition of a well 
painted perspective is to appearance greatly enlarged. 

Evelyn, Diary, March 1, 1644. 


5. Prospect; view; vista. 
Perspectives of pleasant glades. 


Dryden. 
I saw a long perspectire of felicity before me. 
Guldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxx. 


Imagination had ample range in the boundless perspec- 
tive of these unknown regions. 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., il. 26. 


6. Proper or just proportion; appropriate rela- 
tion of parts to one another and to the whole 
view, subject, ete. 


We have endeavoured, in these our partitions, to ob- 
serve a kind of perspectire, that one part may cast light 
upon another. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 171. 


Mr. Webster... never indulged in a weak flourish, 
though he knew perfectly well how to make such exordi- 
uins, episodes, and perorations as might give perspective 
to his harangues. Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 


Cromwell, we should gather, had found out the secret 
of this historical perspective, to distinguish between the 
blaze of a burning tar-barrel and the final conflagration of 
all things. Lovell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 260. 


Aérial pective, in painting, the art of giving due 
diminution to the strength of light, shade, and colors of 
objects according to their distances, to the quantity of 
light falling on them, and to the medium through which 
they are seen. 


The painter can imitate the aerial perspectine. . . . But 
he cannot imitate the focal perspective, and still less can 
he imitate the binocular perspective. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 144. 
Angular pe 


ive. See angular.— Axis of perspec- 
tive. See azis!.— Center of perspective. Sec center, 
— Conical perspective, the art of delineating objects as 
if they were projected upon a conical surface from a point 
on its axis, this surface being subsequently developed. — 
Curious Perepective the art of delineating objects so 
that, when the image of the picture in a curved mirror of 
definite form and position is viewed from a fixed station, the 
objects appear a5 in nature.— Cylindrical perspective 
that varicty of conical perspective in which the cone of 
delineation is a cylinder.— Gauche per peciye. See 
gauche.—In perspective, according to the laws of per- 
spective; hence, represented on a flat surface in such a 
way as to convey the idea of solidity and distance.—In- 
verse perspective, the art of interpreting pictures in 
perspective so as to ascertain the proper position of the 
eye and the relative positions and forms of the objects 
represented.— Isometric perspective. See isometric. — 
Linear perspective. See dinear.—Oblique perspec- 
tive. Same as angular perxpective.— Panoramic per- 
spective, that variety of cylindrical projection in which 
e cylinder of delineation is vertical.— Parallel per- 
tive the perspective of a delineation in which the 
plane of the picture is parallel to the side of the principal 
object.— Perspective plane, the surface on which the ob- 
ject or picture is delineated, or the transparent surface or 
plane through which the objects represented may be sup- 
posed to be viewed. It is also called plane of projection, 
ane of the picture, picture-zdane.— Projected perspec- 
ve, a modification of ordinary perspective in which the 
picture is further from the eye than the original objects. 


pers 


perspectograph (pér-spek’té-graf), n. 
perspectography (pér-spek-tog’ra-fi), n. 
perspicable (pér’spi-ka-bl), a. 


perspicacious ere a. 


perspicacity (pér-spi-kas’i-ti), n. 


perspicacyt 


perspiciencet (pér-spish’ens), 2. 


perspicilt (pér’spi-sil), n. 


perspicillumt (pér-spi-sil’um), 2. 
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perspective-instrument (pér-spek’tiv-in’strj- 


ment), n. Any mechanical aid in perspective 


drawing; a@ perspectograph. It may be a camera 
lucida, a camera obscura, an asrangement of movable 
strings or wires in connection with an eyepiece, or any- 


thing similar. 

ctively (pér-spek’tiv-li), adv. 14. Op- 
tically; as through some optical instrument. 
See perspective, n., 1. 

Yes, my lord, you see them fo the cities turned 
into a maid, for they are all girdled with maiden walls, 
that war hath never entered. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 347. 
2. According to the rules of pers ak ou 
perspectus (see perspective) + Gr. ) pagecv, write. ] 
An instrument of various forms for obtaining 
or transferring to a surface the points and out- 
lines of objects. 

<L. 


perspectus (see perspective) + Gr. -;padgia, < ypa- 
gerv, write.] The science or theory of perspec- 
tive; the art of delineating objects according 
to the rules of perspective. 

[< LL. perspt- 


cabilis, < L. perspicere, look through: see per- 
spicuous.] Discernible; perceptible. 

The sea, .. . tothe eye without any perspicalle motion. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 188. 
(= F. per- 
spicace = Sp. Pg. perspicaz = It. perspicace, ¢ 

. perspicax (perspicac-), sharp-sighted, ¢ per- 
spicere, see through: see perspective.] 1. Quick- 
sighted; sharp of sight. 

And it [conscience] is altogether as nice, delicate, and 
tender in feeling as it can be perspicacious, and quick in 
seeing. South, Sermons, II. xii. 
2. Of acute discernment. 


Your perspicacious wit, and solid judgment, together 
with your acquired learning, render [you] every way a 
most accomplish'd and desirable patron. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, Ded. 


The .. . bewildermentof a respectable country gentle- 
man of kindly heart, irritable temper, and not too perspi- 
cactows brain, to whom the Fairy Mab had assigned such 
a son as Bysshe. . Dowden, Shelley, I. 129. 


=S8yn. Acute, shrewd, clear-sighted, sharp-witted. See 
tle 


astute. 
perspicaciously (pér-spi-ka’shus-li), adr. In 


& perspicacious manner; with quick diseern- 
ment. 


perspicaciousness (pér-spi-ka’shus-nes), 2. 


The character of being perspicacious; acute- 
ness of sight; perspicacity. 

[< F. perspi- 
cacité = Sp. perspicacidad = Pg. perspicacidade 
= It. perspicacita, < LL. perspicacita(t-)s, sharp- 
sightedness, ¢ L. perspicax ( perspicac-), seeing 
through: see perspicacious.] The state or char- 
acterof being perspicacious. (a) Keenness or quick- 
ness of sight. 


Nor can there anything escape the perapicacity of those 
eyes which were before light. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 2. 
(b) Acuteness of discernment or understanding; penetra- 
tion; sagacity : as, a man of great persmicacity. 

Although God could have given to us such perspicacit 
of intellect that we should never have erred, we have, not- 
withstanding, no right to demand this of him. 

Descartes, Prin. of Philos. (tr. by Veitch), i. § 38. 
=8yn. (0) Sagacity, etc. (see judgment), insight. 
(peér’spi-ka-si), n. [= Sp. Pg. It. 
perspicacia, g L. perspicax (perspicac-), sharp- 
sighted: see perspicacious.] Perspicacity. 

You have this gift of perspicacy above others. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 2. 
[< L. perspi- 
cientia, ¢ perspicien(t-)s, ppr. of perspicere, look 
through: see perspectire.] The act of looking 
with sharpness. Bailey. 
[< ML. perspicillum, 
a magnifying-lens, pl. perspicilla, spectacles, < 
L. perspicere, look through: see perspicuous, 
perspective. Cf. ML. conspicilla, spectacles, 
similarly related to conspicuous, ete. A mag- 
nifying-glass; a lens; a telescope. 


Bring all your helps and perspicils, 
To see me at best advantage, and augment 


My form as I come forth. 
B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 


Sir, 'tis a perspictl, the best under heaven. 
With this I'l rend a leaf of that small Tliad... 
Twelve long miles off. Zoméis (/), Albumazar, {. 3 
[ML.: see 
perspicil.] Same as perspicil. 

In these investigations he [Harvey] used a perspicillum 
or simple lens. Encyc, Brit., XI. 504. 


perspicuity (pér-spi-kii’i-ti),n. (<P. perspicu- 


ité = Sp. perspicuidad = Pg. perspicuidade = It. 
perspicuita, < L. perspicuita(t-)s, transparency, 
perspicuus, transparent: see perspicuous.] 14. 


perspicuous (per-spik’g-us), a. 


perspicuousness (pér-spik’i-us-nes), 1. 


perspirability 


perspirable (pér-spir’a-bl), a. 


perspirate (pér’spi-rat), v. 7.; 


perspiration (pér-spi-ra’shon), n. 


perspiration 


The quality of being perspicuous or transpa- 
rent; that quality of a substance which renders 
objects visible through it ; transparency; clear- 
ness.—2, The quality of being clear to the 
mind, or easily apprehended or understood; 
clearness to mental vision; freedom from ob- 


security or ame» that quality of writin 
or language which readily presents to the mind 
of another the precise ideas of the author; 
clearness. 


And, asmuch as you may frame your stile to perepicuit 
and to be sensible; for the haughty vbscure verse dot 
not much delight. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 36. 


Perspicuity consists in the using of proper terms for 
the ideas or thoughts which [a man]... would have 
pass from his own mind into that of another. 

Locke, Reading and Study. 


If Clearness and Perspicutty were only to be consulted, 
the Poet would have nothing else to do but to cloath his 
Thoughts in the most plain and natural Expressions, 

Addison, Spectator, No. 285. 
=Byn. 2. Perspicutty, Lucidity, Clearness, Plainness. These 
words, as Spee a quality of style, suggest much of 
their original meaning. Persptcuity isthe quality by which 
the meaning can be seen through the words, transparency. 
Lucidity expresses the same idea, or the other meaning of 
lucid, that of the radiation or shining forth of the idea from 
ra Clearness may have two aspects, corresponding 
to the clearness with which one sees an object as separate 
from other things, or to the clearness of water when it is not 
darkened in any way. Platnness resta upon the idea that 
nothing rises up to intercept one’s view of the thought; ft 
therefore implies, as the others do not, a simpler and home- 
lier diction, etc. Clearness or perspicutty is the common 
heading for that department of rhetoric which treats of 
intelligibility in methods of expression. 


perspicuus, transparent, clear, 
evident, < perspicere, see through: see per- 
spective.] 1}. Capable of being seen through; 
transparent; translucent. 

As contrary causes produce the like effects, so even the 
same proceed from black and white; for the clear and 
perspicuous body effecteth white, and that white a black. 

Peacham, 
2+. Obvious; plainly to be seen; conspicuous; 
evident. 

The purpose is perapicuous even as substance, 


Whose grossness little characters sum up. 
iak., T. and C., i. 8. 324. 


For the ruines that are now s0 perepicuous, and by him 
{Bellonius] related, doe stand foure miles Southwest from 
the aforesaid place [Troy]. Sandys, Travailes, p. 17. 


The common Gull, 80 perapicuous a Fop, the Women 
find him out, for none of ‘em will marry him. 
Wycherley, Love in a Wood, iv. 1. 
3. Clear to the understanding; that may be 
easily apprehended or clearly understood; not 
obscure or ambiguous; lucid: as, a perspicuous 
statement. 
The Language of an Heroic Poem should be both Per- 
spicuous and Sublime. Addison, Spectator, No. 285. 


=§Syn. 3. See 


perspicuo, < 


erty. ‘ 
perspicuously (pér-spik’d-us-li), adv. In aper- 


spicuous manner; clearly; plainly. 
The 
state of being perspicuous; perspicuity; clear- 
ness to intellectual vision; plainness; freedom 
from obscurity or ambiguity. 
(pér-spir-a-bil’i-ti), mn. [< per- 
spirable + -ity (see -bility).)] The property of 
being perspirable. 
= F. perspirable 
= It. perspirabile ; as perspire + -able.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being perspired or evacuated through 
the pores of the skin. 
There are likewise aliments more or less perspirable. 
Arbuthnot, Diet, i. 
2+. Capable of perspiring or emitting perspira- 
tion. 
Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or soles 
of the feet, which are parts more persptrable. Bacon. 
ret. and pp. per- 
spirated, ppr. persptrating. fe L. perspiratus, 
pp. of perspirare, perspire: see perspire.}] To 
perspire; sweat. [Rare.] 
I perspirate from head to heel. 
Thackeray, Titmarsh’s Carmen LilHense, ffi. 
(< F. per- 
spiration = Sp. perspiracion = It. perspirazione, 
CL. *perspiratio(n-), < perspiratus, Pp. of per- 
spirare, perspire: see perspire.] 1, Excretion 
of liquid from the skin, mainly by the sweat- 
glands; sweating: a function of service in the 
elimination of certain substances, butespecially 
asameansofcoolingthe body. Itisunder direct 
nervous control.— 2. The liquid thus excreted; 


sweat. It consists of water holding 1 to 2 per cent. 
of other substances, including sodium chlorid, various 
fatty acida, neutral fats, and cholesterin.— Ingensible 
perspiration, perspiration which is so small in quantity 
as to evaporate entirely and immediately.— Sensible 


perspiration 


iration, perspiration which stands on the surface 

of the skin. =Syn. 2. Perspiration, Siceat, Sweat is much 
the stronger word ; hence it is by many considered inele- 
ant to apply it even to the visible perspiration of human 


eings. 

perspirative (pér-spir’a-tiv), a. [<« L. as if 
*perspirativus, © perspiratus, pp. of perspirare, 
perspire: see perspire.] Performing the act of 
perspiration. Johnson. 

perspiratory (pér-spir’a-to-ri), a. [= F. per- 
spiratoire = Sp. perspiratorio, ( L. perspiratus, 
pp. of perspirare, perspire: see perspire.] Of 
or pertaining to perspiration; causing or at- 
tending perspiration.—Perspiratory ducts, the ex- 
cretory ducts of the sweat-glands, — Perepiratory gland. 
Same as sweat-gland. 


perspire (pér-spir’), v.; pret. and pp. perspired, 
ppr. perspiring. [¢ OF. perspirer, < Li. per- 
spirare, breathe everywhere, blow constantly 
(NL. perspire, sweat), < per, through, + spi- 
rare, breathe: see spirit. Cf. aspire, inspire, ex- 
pire, transpire, ete.) J, intrans. 14. To breathe 
or blow through. 
What gentle winds perzpire! As if here 


Never had been the northern plunderer 
To strip the trees. Herrick, Farewell Frost. 


2. To evacuate the fluids of the body through 
the excretories of the skin; perform excretion 
by the cuticular pores; sweat.— 3. To be evac- 
uated or excreted through the excretories of 
the skin; exude by or through the skin, as a 
fluid. 

A man in the morning is lighter in the scale, because 
some pounds have perspired, and is also lighter unto him- 
self, because he is refected. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 7. 

II, trans. To emit or evacuate through the 
excretories of the skin; give out through ex- 
ternal pores. 


Firs... perspire a fine balsam of turpentine. Smofllett. 
perstandt (pér-stand’), vt = [¢ per- + stand. 
Cf. perceive, peruse.] To understand. 
But, lady, say what is your will, that it I may perstand. 
Peele, Clyomon and Clamydegs, L 1. 
perstreperoust (pér-strep’e-rus), a. [¢ L. per- 
strepere, make much noise, ¢ per, through, + 
strepere, make a noise. Cf. obstreperous.] Noisy; 
obstreperous. 
You are too perstreperous, sauce-box. Ford. 
perstrictivet (pér-strik’tiv), a. [« L. perstric- 
tus, pp. of Fetal db bind together, censure, 
+ -ive.) Compressing; binding. 
They... makeno perstrictive or invective stroke against 


persuadedlyt (pér-swa’ded-li), adv. 
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On the top of a round hill there are the remains of an 
edifice, whose ruine would perswade that it flourished in 
the old worlds childhood. Sandys, Travailes, p. 68. 

Who among all the Citizens of London could have been 
perswaded, but the day before the Fire brake out,. . . that 
ever in four days time nota fourth part of the City should 
be left standing ? Stillingslcet, Sermons, L. i. 

The monks would persuade me that any indisposition was 
occasioned by my foe into the Dead Sea, 

ococke, Description of the East, II. 88. 


3. To prevail upon, as by demonstration, ex- 
position, argument, entreaty, expostulation, 
etc.; argue or reason into a certain belief or 
course of conduct; induce; win over. 

Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. (“With 


but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- 
tian "— revised version. J Acts xxvi. 28, 
This Priest shew’d mea Copy of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, but would not be permraded to part with it upon any 
consideration. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 62. 
My Lord and I have been fetching a Walk, and I could 

not persuade his Lordship to pass by your Door. 
Mrs, Centlivre, The Artifice, lil 


4, To convince, as by argument or reasons of- 
fered. 
Much like the Mole in “sopes fable, that, being blynd 


herselfe, would in no wise be perswaded that any beast 

could see. Spenser, To G. Harvey. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 

Rom. xiv. 5. 

We are persuaded that moral and material values are al- 

ways commensurate. Emerson, Miscellanies, p. 828. 

= yn. 8. Convince, Persuade (see convince), prevail on, 

lead. ; 

II, intrans. To use persuasion. 


Twenty merchants . . . have all persuaded with him. 
Shak., M. of V., iif. 2. 283. 
These appointed of God called them together by utter- 
ance of speech, and persuaded with them what was good, 
what was bad, and what was gainful for mankind. 
Sir 7. Wilson (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 465). 


persuadet ( sees n. (< persuade, v.] Per- 


suasion. [Kare. 


Were her husband from her, 
She happily might be won by thy persuades. 
Kyd (?), Soliman and Perseda, iv. 
The king’s entreats, 

Persuades of friends, business of state, my honours, 
Marriage rites, nor aught that can be nam’d, 
Since Lelia’s loss, can move him. 

Beau. and Fl. (), Faithful Friends, L 1. 


In the 
manner of one who is persuaded; assuredly; 
positively. 
er " He’s pur own; 
urely, nay, most persuadedly. 
Ford, Fancies, 1. 1. 


it. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 333. (Davies.) persuadedness Seis das statis n. The state 


perstringe (pér-strin)’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. per- 
stringed, ppr. perstringing. [« L. perstringere, 
bind together tightly, graze, touch, censure, < 
per, through, + sfringere, bind together: see 
stringent.) 1. To wring or tie hard; pass stric- 
tures upon in speaking or writing; criticize. 
{Obsolete or archaic. ] 
But whom doth your poet mean now by this Master Bias? 


what lord's secretary doth he purpose to personate or aes 
stringe? B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, il. 1. 


Such as personate, rail, scoff, calumniate, perstringe by 
name, orin presence offend. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 210. 


persuadable (pér-swi’da-bl), a. [< persuade + 
-able. Cf. It. persuadibile = Pg. persuadivel, <¢ 
ML. persuadibilis, ¢« L. persuadere, persuade. 
Cf. also persuasible.] Capable of being per- 
suaded or prevailed upon. 

persuadableness (pér-swa’da-bl-nes), ». The 
state or character of being persuadable; com- 
plying disposition. 

persuadably (pér-swa’da-bli), adv. In a per- 
suadable manner; so as to be persuaded. 

persuade (pér-swad’),v.; pret. and pp. persuad- 
ed, ppr. persuading. [Formerly also perswade; 
CF. persuader =Sp. Pg. persuadir = It. persua- 
dere, « L. persuadcre, convince, persuade, < per, 
through, + suadere, advise: sce suasion. Cf. 
dissuade.] I, trans. 1. To advise; counsel; urge 
the acceptance or practice of ; commend by ex- 


position, argument, demonstration, ete.; incul- persuasiblyt (pers e vl) adv, 


eate. 


And these he bringeth in the patience of our Saviour 
Christ, to persuade obedience to governors, yea, although 
they be wicked and wrong doers. 

Homilies, p. 110, quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-book. 


And he went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for 
the space of three months, disputing and persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God. Acts xix. & 


To children afraid of vain images we persuade confi- 

dence by inaking them handle and look nearer such things. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. To lead to the opinion or conclusion (that) ; 

make (one) believe or think: frequently fol- 
lowed by that. 


persuasibility (pér-swa-si-bil’i-ti), n. 


persuasible (pér-swa’si-bl), a. 


persuasibleness (pér-swa’si-bl-nes), n. 


persuasion (pér-swa’zhon), 2. 


of being persuaded or convinced; conviction. 


A persuadedness that nothing can be a greater happi- 
ness than her favour, or deserve the name of happiness 
without it. Boyle, Works, I. 249. 


persuader (pér-swa’der), n. [< persuade + -er}, 


Cf. F. persuadeur = Sp. persuadidor.] One who 
or that which persuades, influences, or prevails 


upon. 

(< ML. 
ersuasibilita(t-)s, « L. persuasibilis, persuasi- 
le: see persuasible.] Capability of being per- 

suaded. 

Persuasibility, or the act of being persuaded, is a work 
of men's own. Hallywell, Saving of Souls (1677), p. 39. 
(< F. persuasi- 
ble = Sp. persuasible = Pg. persuasirel = It. per- 
suasibile, < L. persuasibilis, convincing, < per- 
suacdere, convince, persuade: see persuade.] 1. 
Capable of being persuaded or influenced. 

It makes us apprehend our own interest in that obe- 
dience, makes us tractable and persuasible, cont to 
that brutish stubbornness of the horse and mule which 
the Psalmist reproaches. Government of the Tongue. 
2+. Having power to persuade or influence; 
persuasive. 

A letter to his abandoned wife, in the behalfe of his gen- 
tle host: not so short us persuasible in the beginning, and 
pittifull in the ending. G. Harvey, Four Letters (1592). 
The 
character of being persuasible. 

Persua- 
fartyrs, Q. Mary, an. 1555. 
[Formerly also 
perswasion; © F. persuasion = Pr. persuasio = 
sp. persuasion = Pg. persuasdo = It. persuasi- 
one, © L, persuasio(n-), © persuadere, pp. persua- 
sus, persuade: see persuade.) 1. The act of 
persuading, influencing, or winning over the 
mind or will to some conclusion, determination, 
or course of action, by argument or the presen- 
tation of suitable reasons, and not by the exer- 
cise of authority, foree, or fear; a coaxing or in- 
clining of the mind or will by argument, or by 
appeals to reason, interest, the feelings, ete. 


sively. Fore, 


persuasive (pér-swa’siv), a. and ». 


persuasive 


Vtterance also and language is giuen by nature to man 
for perswasion of others, and aide of them selues. 
Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 


No perswasion could prevaile, 
Nor change her mind in any thing that shee had said. 
The Merchant's Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 337). 


The object of oratory alone is not truth, but persuasion. 

Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

2. The state of being persuaded or convinced; 
settled opinion or conviction. 

St. Paul doth mean not else by Faith but only “a 
full persuasion that that which we do is well done”: 
against which kind of faith or persuasion. . . St. Paul 
doth count it sin to enterprise any thing. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, il. 4. 


asion and belief 
and faith become 


One in whom 
Had ripened into fait 


. A passionate intuition. Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 


His besetting error was an unfortunate persuasion that 
he was gifted with a certain degree of pleasantry, with 
which it behoved him occasionally to favour the stage. 

Gifford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xlv. 


8. An inducement; a reason or motive for a 
certain action. 


Yet he with strong perswasions her asswaged, 
And wonne her to suffer him depart. 
Spenser, F, Q., IV. vi. 43. 
For this relation we gaue him many toyes, with persia- 
sions to goe with vs. 
Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 187. 


4. Way of thinking; creed or belief; hence, a 
sect or party adhering to a creed or system of 
opinions: as, Christians of the same persua- 
sion. 


There are diversity of persuasions in matters adiapho- 
rous, a8 meats, and drinks, and holy days. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 204. 


The company consisted of thirty members, of whom 
twenty-two were gral: Seay eight only of other persua- 
sions. B. nklin, Autobiography, p. 178 


5. Kind; sort. (Colloq. or humorous. ] 


I have a canary of the feminine persuasion who {s par- 
ticularly fond of music. Amer. Nat., XXIV. 236. 


= Syn. Opinion, Belief, Persuasion, Conriction, and Fatth 
agree in expressing the assent of the mind. Opinion has 
the least feeling or stats is most intellectual. Belief may 
be purely intellectual, or largely moral by the consent of the 
feelings or the will. Persuasion is a word borrowed from 
the fleld of action ; eed we persuade one to do some- 
thing by motives addressed to his feelings or interests; 
when the word is applied to opinions, it seems to retain 
much of its original sense, suggesting that the persuasion 
{is founded largely on the feelings or wishes: we have a 
persuasion of that which we are willing to believe. Con- 
viction starts from the other side, primarily suggesting that 
one was rather reluctantly forced to believe by the weight 
of evidence; itis now more often used of settled, profound, 
and earnest beliefs: as, his deepest convictions of right 
and duty. Faith rests upon belief, but implies confidence 
{na person on whose authority one depends at least ly, 
and the gathering of feeling about the opinion held ; it is 
a confident belief: as, to have implicit faith in a friend 
or a promise. See inference, and quotation from Words- 
worth under definition 2. 
Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Milton, Areopagitica, p. 46. 
Belief is regarded .. . as the recognition by conscience 
of moral truth. Lecky, Rationalism, I. 191. 
Surely force cannot work perswrasion, which is faith. 
Milton, Civil Power. 
Conviction and persuasion are commonly used as synony- 
mous terms; or, if any difference be made between them, 
it lies in this, that conviction denotes the beginning, and 
alba ciabd the continuance, of assent: for we are said to 
e convinced when brought by fresh evidence to the be- 
lief of a proposition we did not hold for truth before, but 
remain persuaded of what we have formerly seen snfti- 
cient grounds to gain our credit. 
A. Tucker, Light of Nature (1768), xiiL 
Faith shone from out her eyes, and on her lips 
Unknown love trembled. 
illiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 299. 


[Formerly 
also perswasive; < OF. (and F.) persuasif, a., 
persuasive, n., = Pr. persuasiu = Sp. Pg. It. per- 
suasivo,< L. persuadere, pp. persuasus, persuade: 
see persuade.) J, a. Having the power of per- 
suading; tending to influence or win over the 
mind or will: as, persuasive eloquence; persua- 
sive glances. 

In all wise apprehensions the perarcastve power in man 
to win others to goodnesse by instruction is greater, and 
more divine, then the compiusive vores to restraine men 
from being evill by terrour of the Law. 

Hulton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 


Send Ajax there, with his persuastre sense 
To mollify the man, and draw hiin thence. 
: Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xiii. 


~or Cogent, weighty, winning, moving. See conrince. 
.n. That which persuades; an exhortation, 
incentive, or incitement. 

(To do good] is that which he hath, with the most ear- 


nest and affectionate persuasives, . . . enforc’d upon us. 
Sharp, Works, I. iii. 


Iwould... speake permcasirves to a comely, brotherly, 
seasonable, and reasonable cessation of Armes on both 
sides. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 33 


persuasively 


persuasively (pér-swa’siv-li), adv. In a per- 
suasive manner; so as to influence or win over; 
convincingly. 

persuasiveness (pér-swa’siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being persuasive or convincing; the 
quality of winning over the mind or will of an- 
other. 

ryt (pér-swa’so-ri), a. [« OF. persua- 

soire = Pg. It. persuasorio, € LL. persuasor, a 
persuader, < L. persuadere, pp. persuasus, per- 
suade: see persuade.) Having power or ten- 
dency to persuade; persuasive. 


Such eloquent speeches, such pithie sentences, such per- 
suasorie reasons. Stanihurst, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1578. 


persuet, v. An obsolete form of pursue. 
persul hate (pér-sul’fat), nm. (< per- + sul- 
hate) That sulphate of a metal which con- 


tains the relatively greater quantity of acid. 

persultationt (pér-sul-ta’shon), mn. [< L. per- 
sultare, pp. persultatus, leap about, < per, 
through, + waltare, leap: see saltation.] A 
leaping or jumping over. 

perswadet, perswasiont, etc. 
ings of persuade, ete. 

perswayt (pér-swa’), v. ¢. [Appar. a var. of 
perswade, persuade, simulating sway.j To sof- 
ten; mitigate; allay; assuage. 

The creeping venom of which subtle serpent . . . nel- 
ther the cutting of the perilous plant, nor the drying of 
it, nor the lighting or burning can any way persicay or as- 
suage. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii 1. 

persymmetric (pér-si-met’rik), a. ([< per- + 
symmetric.] Same as persymmetrical.— Persym- 
metric determinant. See determinant. 

persymmetrical (pér-si-met’ri- 


Obsolete spell- 


ABCODE 

kal), a. ([< persymmetric + -al.] B C DEF 

aving, as a square matrix, all ¢ pn RE FG 

the elements of each line perpen- DEFGH 
dicular to the principal diagonal 

alike. EFGHI 

pert! (péert),a.andn. [Alsodial.  Persymmetrical 


peart; (ME. pert, peert. < W. pert, 
equiv. to perc, compact, trim, whence E. par’; 
af which pertlisa variant (ef. jertand jerk1, flirt 
and jlirk). In part confused with pert2.] J. a. 
1+. Comely; beautiful; of good appearance; 
trim; neat. 

This prise kyng Priam hade of pert childer 


Thretty sonnes besydes, 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1504. 


Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 
Or snow that sneweth yn wynterys day ; 
He seygh never non so pert. 
IQustrations of Fairy Mythology, p.11. (Hallivell.) 
2}. Lively; brisk; clever; smart. 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. 
Shak., M. N. D., 1.1. 18. 


And on the lawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert faeries, and the dapper elves. 
Milton, Comus, 1. 118. 


The acutest and the pertest operations of wit and sut- 
tlety. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 49. 
3. Forward; saucy; impudent; indecorously 
loquacious or free. 


She was proud and peert as is a pye. 
Chainer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 30. 


I scorn that one so basely born 
Should by his sovereign's favour grow 80 pert. 
Marlowe, Edward IL., i. 4. 


Harry was, in the days of his celibacy, one of those pert 
creatures who have much vivacity and little understand- 
ing. Steele, Spectator, No. 100. 

Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace. 
Goldsmith, Traveller. 
= 3. See tmpudence. 


. ». A pert or impudent person of either 
sex. 
No powder'd pert, proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings. Cowper, Task, iv. 145. 
pert!t (pért), vo. [< pert], a.; a var. of perk2, 
v.) I. trans. To perk. 

Sirrah, didst thou ever see a prettier child? how it be- 
haves itself, I warrant ye, and speaks and looks, and perts 
up the head ! 

Beau. and Fl., Knight of Burning Pestle, i. 2. 

II, intrans. To be pert or saucy; behave 
with pertness. 

Hagar perted against Sarah, and lifted herself up against 
her superiors, Bp. Gauden, Anti Baal-Berith (1661), p. 292. 


pert?t (pért), a. [By apheresis from apert, 
q. v.] i. Open; clear, as a way or passage. 


Thor quiles he weren in the desert 
God tagte hem weie, wis and pert. 
Gen. and Exod. (E. E, T. S.), 1. 8292, 
2. Plain; clear; evident; obvious; not con- 
cealed. 


That is the perte profession that a-pendeth to knihtes. 
Piers Plowman (A), 1. 98. 


pert*t, adv. 


pertain (pér-tan’), v. é. 


pertaining (pér-ta’ning), 7. 


rte!t, v. 
vartee | vert), 7. 


pertelotet, 7. 
perteneret, 7. 
perterebrationt (pér-ter-é-bra’shon), n. 


perthite (per’thit), n. 


perthitic (pér-thit’ik), a. 


pertinacious (pér-ti-na’shus), a. 


pertinaciously (pér-ti-na’shus-li), adv. 


pertinacity (pér-ti-nas’i-ti), 2. 
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Or prive or pert yf any bene, 
We han great Bandogs will teare their skinne. 
Spenser, Shep. Cal., September. 


(ME. perte; < pert?,a.] Openly. 
Some parled as perte as prouyd well after, 


And clappid more ffor the coyne that the kyng oweth hem 
Thanne tfor comfforte of the comyne that her cost paied. 


pertly 


design, course of action, etc.; pee ob- 
stinacy; resoluteness: as, to cling with perti- 
nacity to one’s purpose. 

The pertinacity with which he adheres to his purpose 


ylelds only to the immediate pressure of fear. 
: Bs acaulay, Warren Hastings. 
= e€ 


Hichard the Redeless, iv. 8. nertinacyt (pér’ti-na-si), x. [<« ME. pertinacie, 


[< ME. pertaynen, per- 
teynen, partenen, < OF. partenir (ef. Sp. per- 
tenecer = Pg. pertencer) = It. pertenere, g L. 
tinere, extend, stretch out, belong, relate, 
ave concern, < per, through, + tenere, hold: 
see tenant. Cf. attain, contain, detain, obtain, 
retain, ete., also appertain, ete.] 1. To belong; 
appertain, as @ possession or an adjunct: with 
to or unto: as, the things which pertain to God. 
By hym the obsequy well don that day, 


Enriched with light pertayning ther-to. 
Rom. of Partenay (5B. E. T. 8.) 1. 6219. 


We com to an ylonde callyd Calamo, C myle from the pertinatelyt (pér’ti-nat-li), adv. 


Rodes, And it pler|teyneth to the Rodes. 
Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 58 


The crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. Shak., Hen. V., iL. 4. 82. 


While the Archbishop blessed the Crown, he to whose 
Office it pertained put Spurs on his Heels, 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 136. 

2. To relate; have reference or relation: with Zo. 


They begin every dinner and supper with reading some- 
thing that pertaineth to good manners and virtue, But it 
is short, because 10 man shall be grieved therewith. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), if. 5. 


T find not any science that doth properly or fitly pertain 
to the imagination. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il 207. 


= Syn. 3. To regard, relate to, bear upon, concern. 
{Verbal n. of 
pertain, v.] A belonging; an appurtenance. 
(Rare. ] 


Of this plot seven ‘‘bangruppen (i. e., land which would 
serve for constructing seven houses and their pertaininys) 
have been at once taken in hand. 

Electric Rev. (Eng.), XXV. 607. 
A Middle English form of part. 
[¥F., < perdre, lose: see perdi- 
tion.) In France, a place where a river disap- 
pears, in consequence of its having worn a deep 
channel in the rock, which has subsequently 
become covered over by the fall of large blocks 
from above. The Perte du Rhdéne, below Ge- 
neva, the best-known of these localities, is 
about fifty yards long. 
See partlet, 
An obsolete form of partner. 
(< L. 
as if *perterebratio(u-), < perterebrare, bore 
through, ¢ per, through, ¢ tercbrare, pp. terebra- 
tus, bore: see terebrate.] The act of boring 
through; perforation. £. Phillips; Bailey. 


[Rare.] 
[< Perth (see def.) + 
-ite2,] <A flesh-red aventurine variety of feld- 


spat from Perth in Ontario, Canada. It consists 
of interlaminated albite and orthoclase, or albite and mi- 
crocline. The name has been extended to similar com- 
pounds from other localities ; when the lamine are visible 
under the microscope only, it is sometimes called mtcro- 


perthite. 

{< perthite + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or containing per- 
thite. See microperthitic. 


pertly2, 
[= OF. per- 
tinace = Sp. Pg. pertinaz = It. pertinace, 


pertinatet (pér’ti-nat), a. 


’ pertinence (pér’ti-nens), ». 


pertinen 
pertinent (pér’ti-nent), a. and n. 


L. pertinentness (pér’ti-nent-nes), n. 


« OF. pertinacie, pertinace = Sp. Pg. It. | hee 
nacia, < L. pertinacia, pertinaciousness, ¢ per- 
tinax, pertinacious: see pertinacious.] Perti- 
nacity; obstinacy. 

Pertinacie is whan man deffendeth hise folies, and 


trusteth to muchel in his owene wit. 
: Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 


My breeding is not so coarse. . . to offend with perti- 
nacy. B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 2. 
{Irreg. < pertina- 
cious, with accom. suffix -atce].] Obstinate. 
Joye. 

Obstinately. 
oye. 

[< F. pertinence = 
Pr. pertenensa = Sp. pertinencia, pertenencia, 
obs., = Pg. pertinencia, pertenca = It. pertinen- 
za, pertinenzia, < ML. pertinentia, pertinence, 
right of possession or property, appurtenance, 
« L. pertinen(t-)s, belonging, pertinent: see per- 
tinent.] 1, The character of being pertinent or 
to the point; strict relevancy or suitableness; 
appositeness. 

Secondly, a due ordering of our words that are to pro- 
ceed from and to express our thoughts: which is done by 


pertinence and brevity of expression. 
South, Works, IT. tii 


2. Relevant or apposite utterance. [Rare.] 


This balance between the orator and the audience is ex- 
pressed in what is called the pertinence of the speaker. 
Emerson, Eloquence. 
= Syn. 1, Relevancy, appropriateness, applicability, pro- 
priety. 
(pér’ti-nen-si), 2. 


[As pertinence 
Pertinence. 


(see -cy). 
{< F. perti- 
nent = Sp. pertinente = Pg. pertinente, perten- 
cente = It. pertinente, pertenente, < L. per ti- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of pertinere, pertain, concern: 
see pertain. Cf. appertinent, appurtenant.) I, 
a. 1. Belonging or related to the subject or mat- 
terin hand; tothe purpose; adapted to the end 
proporer ; appropriate; apposite; not foreign 
to the question; being to the point. In the doc- 
trine of scholastic disputation, pertinent (from the four- 
teenth century) was said of a proposition whose truth or fal- 
sity would follow necessarily from the truth of the propo- 
sition to which it was said to be pertinent,and also of aterm 
which was necessarily true or nccessurily false of that to 
which it was pertinent. 


There are pertinent two points of much purpose, the one 
by way of preparation, the other by way of caution. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 175, 


Some of the verses pleased me, it is true, 
And still were pertunent — those honoring you. 
Lowell, To G. W. Curtis. (P. 8.) 
2. Pertaining or relating; that regards or has 
reference: with ¢o or unto. 
Anything pertinent unto faith and religion. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 
= Relevant, fit, proper, applicable, appertaining. 

. % In Scots law, an appurtenant: used, 
chiefly in the plural, in charters and disposi- 
tions in conjunction with parts: as, lands are 
disponed with parts and pertinents. 


pertilichet, adv. A Middle English form of pertinently (pér’ti-nent-li), adv. In a perti- 


nent manner; appositely; to the point or pur- 


pose. 
The char- 


pertinaxz (pertinac-), very tenacious, < per, acterof being pertinent; pertinence; apposite- 


through, + éenaxr, tenacious: see tenacious. ] 


ness. 


Unyielding; persistent; obstinate; especially, pertingentt(pér-tin’jent),a. [<L. pertingen(t-)s, 
resolute, as in holding or adhering to an opin-  ppr. of pertingere, stretch out, extend, < per, 


ion, purpose, design, course of action, etc. 
They may also laugh at their pertinactous and incurable 
obstinacy. 
He had never met with a man of more pertinactous con- 
fidence and less abilities. I. Walton. 
Diligence is a steady, constant, pertinacious study. 
S 


=8yn. Unyielding, dogged: the word is rarely used now 
except in condemnation. See obstinate 


In a 
pertinacious manner; obstinately; firmly; with 
pertinacity; resolutely. 


tinacity. 
[< F. pertina- 


cité = It. pertinacita, < L. as if “*pertinacita(t-)s, 


< sagen pertinacious: see pertinacious.] The pertly?t, adv. 
e 


aracter of being pertinacious; resolute or un- 
yielding adherence, as to an opinion, purpose, 


Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. perily? (pért’li), adv. 
2 


through, + tangere, touch: see tangent.) Reach- 
ing to or touching completely. Blount. 
[< ME. pertly; < pert! + 
-ly 1+. Readily; briskly; promptly. 
And Paris to the prinse pertly aunsward: 
“Sir, your comaundement to kepe, I cast me forsothe, 
With all the might that I may, at this mene tyme.” 
Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.) 1. 6232. 


Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit : appear, and pertly ! 
No tongue! all eyes! be silent. 
Shak., Tempest, fv. 1. 58, 


pertinaciousness (pér-ti-na’shus-nes),n. Per- 2. Ina pert, bold, or saucy manner; saucily. 


For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet. Shak., T. and C., Iv. 5. 219. 


[< ME. | erty, perteliche, perti- 
liche ; < pert? + -ly2.] dpe y; plainly; clear- 
ly; evidently; truly. 


pertransient (pér-tran’shent), a. 


pertrychet, pertryket, 7. 
pertuisant, pertuisanet, 7. 


perturbability (per-tér-ba-bil’i-ti), 2. 


perturbance (pér-tér’ bans), 7. 


perturbation (pér-tér-ba’shon), n. 


pertly 


Thane syr Priamous the prynce, in presens of lordes, 
Presez to his penowne, and pertly it hentes. 
Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2018. 


pertness (pért’nes), n. The fact or character 


of being pert. (at) Briskness; smartness; sprightll- 
ness without force, dignity, or solidity. 


There is {in Shaftesbury’s works] a lively pertness, a pa- 
rade of literature. Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. v. §3. 


th Sauciness; forward promptness or boldness. =8yn. (0) 
mpertinence, Inpudence, Ejfrontery, etc. See impudence 
and dupertinent, 


[< L. per- 
transien(t-)s, ppr. of pertransire, go through, ¢ 
per, through, + transire, cross, go through: see 
transient,] Passing through or over. [Rare.] 
Middle English 
forms of partridge. 

[OF.: see parti- 
can2,) Obsolete forms of partizan?, 


perturb a v.t. [(« ME. perturben, per- 


tourben, © OF. perturber, pertourber = Sp. Pg. 
verturbar = It. perturbare, CL. perturbare, throw 
into confusion, confuse, disorder, disturb, < 
per, through, + turbare, confuse, disturb: see 
turbid, Cf. disturb.) 1. To disturb greatly; 
agitate; disquiet. 

What folk ben ye that at myn hom comynge 


Perlourben so my feste with cryinge? 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 48. 


Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! Shak., Hainlet, i. 5. 182. 


At times there was a perturbed and resticss wandering 
of the eye that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 
Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 202. 
2. To disorder; confuse; cause irregularity in. 
1 [< per- 
turbable + -ity (see -bility).] The state or char- 
acter of being perturbable. 


perturbable (pcr-tér’ba-bl), a. [= Sp. pertur- 


bable, < ML. *perturbabilis, « L. perturbare, per- 
turb: see perturb. | roe Vas of being perturbed, 
agitated, or disquieted. 

[< perturban(t) 
+ -ce.] Perturbation; disturbance. 


Suddain passion and perturbance of mind. 
Abp. Sharp, Works, IIT. {x. 


perturbant (pér-tér’bant),a.andn. (« L. per- 


turban(t-)s, ppr. of perturbare, perturb: see per- 
turb.) I, a. Disturbing; perturbing. 

II, x. A disturbing circumstance or thing; 
whatever perturbs or disturbs the natural 
course or order. [Rare.] 

The matter [migration of birds] thus becomes a matter 


of averages, and like all such is open to the influence of 
many perturbants. Encyc. Brit., III. 764. 


perturbate (pér’tér-bat or pér-tér’bat),a. [= 


Sp. Pg. perturbado = It. perturbato, ¢ L. pertur- 
batus, pp. of perturbare, perturb: see perturb. ] 
Perturbed. [Rare.] 


perturbate (péer-ter’ bat or pér’tér-bat), v. ¢. 


{< L. perturbatus, pp. of perturbare: see per- 
turb.] To perturb. 
Corruption 
Hath then no force her blisse to urbate. 
Dr. H. More, Psychathanasia, ITI. 1. 14. 
(< F. per- 
turbation = Sp. perturbacion = Pg. perturbagdo 
= It. perturbazione, ¢ L. perturbatio(n-), eon- 
fusion, ¢ perturbare, pp. perturbatus, confuse, 
perturb: see perturb.] 1. The act of perturb- 
ing, or the state of being perturbed; disturb- 
ance; disorder; especially, disquiet of mind; 
restlessness or want of tranquillity of mind; 
commotion of the passions. 
For it [the earth] is a place of perturbation, 


Of anguish, sorrowe, and vexation. 
Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 143. 


Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to cach other; but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair. 
Milton, P. L., x. 113. 


2. Variation; especially, irregular or violent 
variation. 


In all things which admit of indefinite multiplication, 
demand and supply only determine the perturbations of 
value, during a period which cannot exceed the length of 
time necessary for altering the supply. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., TIT. ili. § 2. 


8. A cause of disquiet. 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow? ... 
O polish'd perturbation! golden care ! 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 23. 


4. In astron., a deviation of the motion of a 
planet or comet from a fixed orbit or from its 


regular velocity in that orbit. Perturbations are 
caused by the gravitating action of bodics other than the 
primary or central body. They are commonly and con- 
veniently conceived, not as drawing the planets out of 
their orbits, but as consisting in gradual changes of the 
elements of the orbits themselves. All perturbations 


perturbative (per’tér-ba-tiv), a. 


perturbator (pér’tér-ba-tor), n. 


perturbato 


perturbatrix Peete ae) n. 


perturbing (pér-tér’ bing), n. 


Pertusaria (pér-tii-sa’ri-ii), ». 


pertusate (pér-ta’sat), a. 


pertuse (pér-tus’), a. 


pertussal (pér-tus’al), a. 


pertussis (pér-tus’is), n. 


Peruant (pé-ré’an), a. 
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some of them, which depend upon the relative situation 
of the orbits of ditferent planets, go through their changes 
in such vast intervals of time that they are more conve- 
niently regarded as progressive and not periodic, and are 
termed secular perturbations; while others, depending for 
the most part upon the relative situations of the planets 
in their orbits, go through their changes in comparatively 
short intervals of time, and can only be represented as 
periodic, and these are technically called the periodic tn- 
equalities, = 8yn. 1. Agitation, trepidation, uneasiness, 
worry, discomposure. 


perturbational (pér-tér-ba’shon-al), a. [¢ per- 


turbation + -al.] Of or pertaining to pertur- 
bation or disturbance: as, the perturbational 
theory. Herschel. 

[< perturbate 
+ -ive.] Causing or tending to cause pertur- 
bation; disturbing.— perturbative function, the 
function which expresses the potential of the attractions 
of a planetary body by all the other bodies of the solar 
system. 

(= F. pertur- 
bateur = Sp. Pg. perturbador = It. perturbatore, 
CLL. perturbator, ¢L. perturbare, pp. perturba- 
tus, perturb: see perturb.) One whoperturbs; 
a disturber. 


The perturbators of the peace of Italy. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Hist. Hen. VIIL., p. 196. 


(pér-téer’ba-t6-ri), n. [¢ pertur- 
bate + -ory.} A name once used by real and 
eae believers in the divining-rod to in- 
icate a hypothetical power assumed to reside 
in certain individuals whereby they can exert 
a perturbing influence upon the motion of a 
swinging pendulum, etc. Its characteristics were 
an expansive quality, residing most abundantly in the 
thumb and forefinger, whereby the center of gravity of a 
pendulum held by these digits would be caused to describe 
a circle, and a compressive quality, belonging to the mid- 
dle finger, which resists such motion. Aman with a high 
compressive or “active ’ perturbatory, touching with his 
middle finger the hand of another with the expansive per- 
turbatory well developed in thumb and forefinger, might 
neutralize the perturbatory in the latter, which is of the 
“passive” variety. A person equally endowed with these 
perturbatories would be negative, and 80 forth. 


The passive perturbatory is a high degree of expansive, 
and the active perturbatory in like manner a powerful 
compressive. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXLX, 112. 


(= F. It. 
perturbatrice, < L. perturbatriz, fem. of (LL.) 
perturbator: see perturbator.] A female per- 
turber; &@ woman who perturbs or disturbs. 


perturbedly (pér-tér’bed-li), adv. In an agi- 


tated or perturbed manner; restlessly. 


perturber (pér-tér’bér), ». One who perturbs; 


a perturbator; a disturber. 
(< ME. perturb- 
ynge,; verbal n. of perturb, v.] Disturbance; 
agitation. 
Withouten wynd or perturbynge of air. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, L. 554. 
[NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle), ¢ L. pertusus, pp. of pertundere, per- 
forate: see pertuse.] A genus of gymnocar- 
pous lichens, typical of the subfamily Pertusa- 
ricit, having a uniform crustaceons thallus and 

lobular difform apothecia. 
ertusariei (pér’ti-sa-ri’6-i), n. pl. [NL., < 
Pertusaria + -ei.]| A subfamily of gymnocar- 
pous lichens, named from the genus Pertusaria. 
[< L. pertusus, pp. 

of pertundere, bore through: see pertuse.] In 
bot., pierced at the apex. 
(= F. pertus, ¢ L. per- 
tusus, pp. of pertundere, bore through, perfo- 
rate, < per, through, + tundere, strike. Cf. par- 
tizan2,| 1. Punched; pierced with holes.— 2. 
In bot., having holes or slits, as a leaf. 


pertused (pér-tist’), a. [< pertuse + -ed?.] 


Same as pertuse. 


pertusion (pér-ta’zhon), n. [= It. pertugio, ¢ 


LL. pertusio(n-), a perforation, < L. pertundere, 
pp. pertusus, perforate: see pertuse.) 1, The 
act of punching, piercing, or thrusting through 
with a pointed instrument. 


The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time was 
a stabbing or pertusion. Arbuthnot. 


2. A hole or perforation made by punching. 


The like (large fruit] (they say) will be effected by an 
empty pot without earth in it, ... and the better if 
some few pertusions be made in the pot. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 470. 
[< pertussis + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pertussis or 


whooping-cough. 

([NL., < L. per- inten- 
sive + tussis, a cough.) Whooping-cough. 
Same as Peruvian, 8S. 
Clarke, Geog. Descrip. (1671), p. 260. 


due to gravitation are, strictly speaking, periodical. But peruenket,. An obsolete form of peritcinkle}, 


Pe (pé-rd’ji-an), a. and n. 


peruke (pe-rik’ or per’ék), 2. 


perule (per’§l), n. 


peruquerian (per-§-ké’ri-an), a. 


perusal (pé-ré’zal), n. 


perusal 


[< Perugia 
(see def.) + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
city of Perugia, in central Italy, or its inhabi- 
tants; specifically, pertaining to the Umbrian 
school of early Renaissance painting, which 
had its center in Perugia, and of which Pietro 
Vannucci, called Perugino, the chief master of 
Raphael, was the central figure: as, Perugian 
art; the Peruyian school. 

A sketch-hook filled by Raphael during his Perugian 
apprenticeship. Encyc. Brit., XX. 274. 

II, x. A native or aninhabitant of Perugia. 
{Formerly also 
peruque, peruique; in earlier use accom. per- 
wick, pirwike, ete.,whenee peririg, perseigs ete., 
whence by abbr. trig oe wigand twig); =MD. 
perruycke, perhuycke, D. pernyk, now perutk, 
pruik = G. perrticke, periicke, perriick = Sw. pe- 
ruk = Dan. paryk, a periwig, peruke; ¢ OF. (and 
F.) perruque, also perrucque, ¢ Olt. perucea, It. 
pe parruca = Sardinian pilucea = Sp. pe- 
uca = Pg. peruca, atuft of hair, a wig; from the 
verb shown in Olt. peluccare, piluccare, pillue- 
care, pick or pull out (hairs or feathers) one by 
one, It. peluccare, pick off (grapes) one by one; 
prob. ¢ LL. *pilicare, pilicare, freq., with forma- 
tive -icare,¢ Li. pilus,a hair: see piled and pluck1,] 
An artificial tuft of hair, made to imitate the 
natural hair, but usually having larger and am- 
pler masses, worn on the head to conceal bald- 


Perukes. (Facsimile of a cut in the ‘‘ New York Weckly Gazette 
and Post-boy,"”” 1771.) 


ness, by actors in their make-up, and at one 
time by people generally in conformity to a 


fashion; a wig. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century wearing the peruke became a fashion. Immense 
perukes with curls falling upon the shoulders were worn 
from about 1660 to 1725, and were then succeeded by 
smaller and more convenient forms, which had also ex- 
isted contemporaneously with the former. As late as 1825 
some old-fashioned pcople still wore perukes, and a remi- 
niscence of them remains in Great Britain in the wigs of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, judges, barristers, etc. 


She has a peruke that 's like a pound of hemp, made up 
in shoe-threads. B. Jonson, Epiceene, iv. 1. 


You us'd to have the Reau-mond throng after you; and 
a Flock of gay fine Perukes hovering round you. 
Congreve, Way of the World, il. 4. 


Comes La Belle Pierce to see my wife, and to bring her 

a pair of pees of hair, as the fashion now is for ladies 

to wear; which are pretty, and are of my wife's own hair, 
or else I should not endure them. 

Pepys, Diary, March 24, 1662. 


peruke, See tig. 
peruke (pe-rék’), v. #.; pret. and pp. pertked, 


r. peruking. [< peruke, n. Cf. pertwig, v.] 
o wear a peruke; ss witha peruke. [Rare. ] 


perula pene n.3 pl. perulse (-16). [NL.: see 


perule.| Same as perule. 

rulate (per’d-lat), a. [« perule + -atel.] In 
bot., furnished with perules or scales. 
[= F. pérule, < NL. perula, 
a scale, < L. perula, dim. of pera, < Gr. m7pa, a 
purse, wallet: see Pera.] In bot., a scale, as 
those of leaf-buds. 
[< F. perru- 
quier, a barber, ¢ perruque, a peruke: see pe- 
ruke.] Of or pertaining to the making of wigs, 
or a Wigmaker. [Humorous. } 

Those chef-d’ceuvres of peruquerian art surmounting the 
waxen images in Bartellot’s window. 

Dickens, Sketches, The Boarding-House. 

(< peruse + -al.] 1. 
Careful examination or survey; scrutiny. 


Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s works. 
Str 7. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 2 


The jury, after a short perusal of the staff, declared their 
opinion by the mouth of their foreman, that the substance 
of the staff was British oak. 

Addison and Steele, Tatler, No. 265. 


He asked for a cupof water, gave hera close perusal with 
his eye, inquired the road to Parson Welles's, mounted his 
horse, and disappeared. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 6. 


2. The act of perusing or reading through; 
reading. 
He that has the esta of any of your discourses can- 
1th 


not but cmerge wit e greatest advantages. 
Evelyn, To Mr. E. Tharland. 


peruse 


peruse (pé-réz’), vr. f.; pret. and ep perused, ppr. 

perusing. (“late ME, perusen, (L. per, through, 
+ E. use; translated by NL. peruti, in Levins 
(1570). The formation looks unusual, but it is 
well supported by similar formations now ob- 
solete, e. g. peract, perplant, perstand, ete. The 
sense is exactly that of pervise, ‘look through,’ 
and it has been supposed to be a reduction of 
that form; but such reduction is impossible, 
and pervise has been found only in one doubt- 
ful instance, seventy years later than the first 
instance of peruse.] 1. To go through search- 
ingly or carefully; run over with careful scru- 
tiny; examine throughout or in detail; inspect; 
survey; scan; serutinize. 

And therevpon the Maire, first, by his reason to name 
and gyve his voice to som worshipfull man of the seide 
hows, and after hym the Shiref, and so all the house 
perusid in the same, every man to gyve his voice as shall 
please him; which shal alle be wretyn by the towne clerk, 
and by the saine reporte and present hym that hathe moste 
voises. kicart, Register (1479), quoted in English Gilds 

[(E. E. T.38.), p. 414. 

But certes the very cause of decay, ne the true meane to 
cure it, may neuer be sufficiently kKnowen of gouernours, 
except they themselfes wyll personally resorte and peruse 
all partes of the countrayes under their gouernance, and 
fnserche diligently, etc. 

Stir T. Elyot, The Governour, fii. 26. 


Monsieur Soublez, having perused the fleet, returned to 
the king, and told him there was nothing ready; and that 
the mariners and souldicrs would not yeeld to goe the voy- 
age till they were paid their arrears. 

MS. Harl., 383. (Halliwell.) 
I'll view the manners of the town, 
Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings. 
hak,, C. of E., i. 2 13. 


For let a man seriously and diligently revolve and peruse 
[tr. L. percurret| the succession of the emperors of Rome, 
and he shull find this judgment is truly made. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 4. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey'd. Milton, P. L., viii. 267. 


Tet any one peruse, with all intentness, the lineaments 
of this portrait, and see if the husband had notreason ... 
to challenge comparison. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman In 19th Cent., p. 82. 


At those high words, we, conscious of ourselves, 
Perused the inatting. Tennyson, Princess, fi. 
2. To read through carefully or with attention. 
Peruse this paper, madam. Shak., T. G. of V., i. 2. 34. 


The most pitifull Historie of their Martyrdome, which I 
have often perused, not without etfusion of tears. 
: Coryat, Crudities, I. 64. 
Will not your lordship peruse the contents? 
Ford, Lady's Trial, {. 2 


perversedt (pér-vérst’ ), a. 
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pervasive (pér-va’siv), a. [< L. pervadere, pp. 
yervasus, pervade: see pervade.] Tending or 
aving power to pervade. 


When from each branch anneal’d, the works of frost 
Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 
Si , Economy, fii. 


Sermons preached from the text ‘‘Be ye perfect” are 
the only sermons of a pervasive and deep-searchiny influ- 
ence. Marg. fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 19. 


perverse (pér-vérs’), a. and n. (¢ F. pervers = 

Sp. Pg. It. perverso, ¢ L. perversus, perverse, 

turned the wrong way, askew, not right, pp. of 

ververtere, turn around, pervert: see pervert.) 

. a. 1, Turned away or deviating from what is 
right, proper, correct, etc.; perverted. 


Of ill thoughtes cummeth perverse judgement. 
Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 118, 


The only righteous in a world perverse. 
Milton, P. L., xi. 701. 


2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed to be con- 
trary; stubborn; untractable; self-willed. 


One of the greatcst Tortures that can be in the Negotia- 
tion of the World is to have to do with perverse, irrational, 
half-witted Men. Howell, Letters, Li. 19. 


What is more likely, considering our perverse na 
than that we should neglect the duties, while we wish to 
retain the privileges, of our Christian profession? 


e 


. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, I. 129. 


3. Cross; petulant; peevish; disposed to cross 
and vex. 


I'll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
” Shak., R. and J., il. 2. 96. 


4. Untoward: as, ‘event perverse!” Milton, P. 


L., ix. 405. = Syn. 2. Perverse, Froward, wilful, mulish. 
The derivations of perverse and froward suggest essentially 
the same idea. Froward, however, has reference only to 
one’s attitude in regard to obedience, and chiefly, there- 
fore, to the behavior of children; in Shakspere, of women. 
It is not used of a disobedient spirit toward civil law, and 

rverse is only indirectly so used. Perverse has reference 
to one’s attitude, in both conduct and opinion. The per- 
verse person is settled in habit and disposition of contrari- 
ness; he not only likes or dislikes, acts or refuses to act, 
by the rule of contradiction to the wishes, commands, or 
opinions of others, especially of those whom he ought to 
consider, but he is likely even to take pains to do or say 
that which he knows to be offensive or painful to them. 
Perversity may be found in a child, but it is 80 settled an 
element of character as to be rather the inark of an adul 
See wayward. 

I. x. A geometrical form related to another 
(of which it is said to be the perverse) as the 
form of the image of an object in a plane mir- 
ror is to that of the object itself. 

[< perverse + -ed2.] 
Turned. Phaer, Asneid, v. 


ture, pervert (pér’vért), 7. 


perverte 
perverter (pér-vér 


pervestigationt (pér-ves-ti-ga’shon), n. 


pervious 


Raynalde of the rodes, and rebelle to Criste, 
Pervertede with sd is that Cristene persewes. 
orte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.) |. 2787. 


Words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert 
the judgment. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, fi. 229. 


This rule of his he doth sometimes pervert, to acquaint 
the world with his prerogative. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, {. 16. 
3. To turn from right opinions or right con- 
duet; corrupt. 


A man can have no occasion to do good, chancing into 
the company of them which will sooner pervert a good 
man than be made good themselves. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), 1. 


The Jesuits will scarce Fo you or me, I should hope. 

oldamith, Good-natured Man, i. 

4. To perform the geometrical operation of 
perversion upon (any figure). 

IT, intrans. 1. To turn aside from the right 
course, way, etc.; take a wrong course; become 
corrupt or corrupted. 

Blessings unus’d pervert into a waste 

As well as surfcits. Quarles, Emblems, {. 1. 
2. To become a pervert or turncoat. 
[< pervert, v.] One who 
has turned aside from the right way; one who 
has apostatized or turned to error. Compare 
vert, 

That notorious “pervert,” Henry of Navarre and France. 

Thackeray, Roundabout Papers, i. 
hyte, Proselyte, etc. See convert. 
(pér-vér’téd), p. a. Misdirected; 
misapplied ; corrupt; false. 
ter), x. One who perverts, 
or turns from right to wrong; one who distorts, 
misinterprets, misapplies, or corrupts. 
The Scripture teacheth us how we ought to withstand 


the perverters of the Gospel. 
ilton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


=Syn. N 


pervertible (pér-vér’ti-bl),a. [< OF. perrertible 


= Sp. pervertible = Pg. pervertivel; as pervert + 


-ible.] Capable of being perverted. W. Monta- 
gue, Devoute Essays, i. 131. 
pervestigatet (pér-ves’ti-gat), v. t. [« L. per- 


vestigatus, pp. of pervestigare, trace out, < per, 
through, + vestigare, track: see vestige. . in- 
vestigate.] To find out by research. paar 
{< L. 
pervestigatio(n-), investigation, < pervestigare 
Ry: pervestigatus, trace out: see pervestigate. | 

e act of pervestigating; diligent inquiry; 
thorough research. 


Chillingworth, Relig. of 
Protestants. 


peruser (pé-ré’zér), ». [< peruse + -erl.] Oue perversedlyt (pér-vér’sed-li), adv. Perversely. 


é | ér’vi-al), a. [< L. pervius, passable 

who peruses; one who reads or examines. Ascham. pervialt (p Ne as ee gee. z 

Perusinet, a. [< Peru + -s- + -inel.] A native perversely (pér-vérs’li), adv. In a perverse oe per Pred + pe oe transparent; 
or an inhabitant of Peru; a Peruvian. Putten- ™ayner; stubbornly; with intent to vex; enbork i let LA Ras hl rs ae ek 


ham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 26. 
Peruvian (pé-ré’vi-an), a. and n. 
Peruvia) + -an. Cf. Peruan.] J, a. Of or per- 
taining to Peru, an ancient realm in South 
America, under the Incas, later a Spanish vice- 
royalty, and now a republic, extending from 
Eeuador southward to Chili.— Peruvian balsam. 
Same as balsam of Peru(which see, under balsam).— Peru- 
vian bark. See Cinchona, China bark (under bark?), and 
Jesuits’ bark (under Jesuit).— Peruvian cotton-plant, 
daffodil, hedge-hyssop, heliotrope, ipecacu 
etc. See the nouns.— Peruvian mastic-tree. Sec mas- 
tic, n., 2, and pepper-tree, 1.— Peruvian nutmeg. See 
nutmeg.— Peruvian province, in zovyeog., a littoral re- 
gion recognized with reference to the distribution of 
mollusks, including the coasts of Peru and Chili and the 
islands zovlogically related. : ; 
II. x. A native or an inhabitant of Peru, 
either (a) one of the native race under the In- 


ca empire, or (b) an inhabitant of Peru after 


~ the Spanish conquest. The modern Peruvians 


are of Spanish, native, or mixed descent. 
pervade (pér-vad’), v. ¢.; pret. and pp. pervad- 
ed, ppr. pervading. [<L. pervadere, go through, 
< per, through, + vadere, go, = E. wade: see 
wade, Cf. evade, invade.] 1. To pass or flow 
through; penetrate; permeate. 
The labour’d chyle pervades the pores. 
Sur R. Blackmore. 
2. To extend throughout; spread or be spread 
through the whole extent of; be diffused 
throughout. 
What but God... pervades, 


Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole! 
Thomson, Spring, 1. 801. 


A aptrit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. Burke. 
pervasion (pér-va’zhon),n. [« LL. pervasio(n-), 
an invasion, ¢ L. pervadere, pp. pervasus, per- 
vade: see pervade.] The act of pervading; a 
passing through the whole extent of a thing. 
Those kinds or manners of fluidity newly ascribed to 


saltpetre will appear to be caused by the pervasion of a 
foreign body. Boyle, Works, I. 389. 
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perversion (pér-vér’shon), 7. 


perversity (pér-vér’si-ti), n. 


pervert (pér-veért’), v. 


crossly; peevishly. 


[< Pern (NL. Derverseness (pér-vérs’nes), n. The state or 


character of being perverse; disposition to be 
contrary, or to thwart or cross; corruption ; 

wickedness. . 
Therefore she puts off her shooe, and by inuerting the 

same, accuseth her husbands | perth iad 
-urchas, Pilgrimage, p. 293. 
Whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverseness. Milton, P. L., x. 902. 


= Sp. perversion = Pg. perversdo = It. perver- 
sione, ¢ Iu. perversio(n-), a turning about, ¢ per- 
vertere, pp. perversus, turn about: see pervert. ] 


pervicacioust (pér-vi-ka’shus), a. 


[< F. pores pervicaciously+ (pér-vi-ka’shus-li), adv. 


perviallyt (pér’ vi-al-i), adv. Ina pervious man- 


ner; so as to be pervious; transparently; clear- 
ly. Chapman, Iliad, xiv., note. 

{= Pg. per- 
vicaz = It. perricace, ¢ L. pervicar (pervicac-), 
firm, determined, obstinate, < pervincere, main- 
tain one’s opinion, ¢ per, through, + tincere 
(y vic), conquer: see victor.) Very obstinate; 
stubborn; wilfully contrary or refractory; wil- 
ful. Dryden, Limberhan, ii. 1. 

In a 
pervicacious manner; stubbornly; with wilful 
obstinacy. 


pervicaciousnesst (pér-vi-ka’shus-nes),n. The 


1. The act of perverting; aturning from truth character of being pervicacious. Bentley, Ser- 


or propriety; a diverting from the true intent 


or object; change to something worse.— 2. In pervicacityt (pér-vi-kas‘1-ti), n. 
math., the operation of passing from any figure (pervicac-), 


to another like the image of the former in a 
plane mirror; also, same as perrerse. 

[< F. perversité = 
Sp. perversidad = Pg. perversidade = It. per- 
versita, < L. perversita(t-)s, perverseness, ¢ per- 
versus, perverse: see perverse.] Perverse char- 
acter, disposition, tendency, or conduct; dispo- 


sition to be contrary; perverseness. = Syn. See 
perverse. 


perversive (pér-vér’siv), a. [< L. perversus, pp. 


of pervertere, pervert, + -ive.] Tending or hav- 
ing power to pervert or corrupt. 
(< ME. perverten, ¢ OF. 
perverter, parvertir, F. pervertir = Pr. Sp. per- 
tertir = Pg. perverter = It. pervertire, perver- 
tere, < L. pervertere, turn about, corrupt, < per, 
through, + vertere, turn: see verse. Cf. advert, 
avert, convert, divert, ete.] I, trans. 1+. To turn 
aside; turn another way; avert. 

Let 's follow him, and pervert the present wrath 

He hath against himself. Shak., Cymbeline, ii. 4. 151. 
2. To turn from truth, from propriety, or from 
its proper purpose; distort from its use or end; 
misinterpret wilfully. 


pervicacyt (pér’vi-ka-si), 7. 


pervigilationt ere ees nN. 


pervinket, ”. 
pervious (pér’vi-us), a. 


mons, Vi. 

(< L. pervicaz 
obstinate (see pervicacious), + -ity.] 
Bailey, 1731. 

[= Pg. It. pervi- 
cacia, « L. pervicacia, firmness, obstinacy, < per- 
vicax, firm, obstinate: see pervicacious. } er- 
vicaciousness. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 


II. 211. 

(< L. per- 
vigilatio(n-), a vigil, < pervigilare, pp. pervigila- 
tus, wateh through, < per, through, + vigilare, 
watch: see vigilant.) A careful watching ; vigi- 
lance. Bailey. 


ervicaciousness. 


pervigilium (pér-vi-jil’i-um), n. [L., < pervigil, 


also pervigilis, very watchful, < per, through, + 
vigil, watchful: see vigil. } watching all 
night; a vigil; in pathol., disinclination to 
sleep; wakefulness. 

A Middle English form of peri- 


(= Pg. It. perrio, < L. 
ervius, passable, < per, through, + via, way. 
f. devious, invious.) 1. Capable of being pene- 

trated or permeated by something else; afford- 

ing entrance, admission, or passage; penetra- 
ble; permeable. 


winklel, 


pervious 
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pest 


Those distillations of celestial dews are conveyed in envassaled. The word has been found only in pessary (pes’a-ri), ”.; pl. pessaries (-riz). (<F. 


channels not pervious to an eye of sense. 
Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IT. 146. 


Yea, in such a pervious substance as the brain, they might 
finde an easie either entrance or exit almost everywhere. 
Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 


Were not their Judgments warped by the class-bias, work- 
ingmen might be more pervious to the truth. 
H, Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 250. 
2. Pervading; permeating. [Rare.] 


They have an agility to move from place to place with 
speed and subtilty, like light; to have their way free and 
pervious through all places. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 385. 


What is this little, agile, pervious Fire, 
This flutt’'ring Motion, which we call the Mind? 
Prior, Solomon, fii. 
3. Open; patent; patulous; perforate: applied 
in anatomy and zodélogy to organs which may 
be impervious at some time, or under some cir- 
cumstances.— 4. In bot., possessing an opening 
or passageway. 
perviousness (pér’vi-us-nes), 7. 
of being pervious. 
perviset, v.¢. [< L. POU, pp. of pervidere, 
look through, < per, t oust + ridere, see: see 
vision, Cf. revise, etc., and see peruse.] To ob- 
serve; examine; inspect. ([{Rare.] 

We... . are now passed Clare Hall, the state whereof 
these two days we have thoroughly pervised, and com- 
muned with the company. 

State Paper, May 18, 1549(J. Bradford’s Works, Parker 
[Soc., IL. 369). 
perylt, ». [ME., also pirie, pyrie; < AS. pirige, 
a pear-tree, < peru, pere: see pear!.] A pear- 
tree. 


The property 


Thus I lete hym sitte upon the pyrie, 
And Januarie and May Tomy use myrie, 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 973. 


An obsolete form of pirry. 
A Middle English form of peace. 
pest, ”. A Middle English form of piece. 
pes? (péz), 2.; pl. pedes (pé’déz). [L., = E. 
foot: see foot.) In anat. and zool.: (a) The 
foot; the third and distal segment of the hind 
limb of a vertebrate, consisting of the tarsus, 
metatarsus, and phalanges: the correlative of 
manus of the forelimb. (b) A foot-like part or 
organ; & peduncle, or base of support.— Abduoc- 
tor pollicis pedis, @ small muscle along the inner plan- 
tar border of the foot, inserted into the inner side of the 
base of the first phalanx of the great toe. Also called 
abductor hallucis.— Flexor brevis pollicis pedis. Same 
as flexor brevis hallucis.— Flexor communis digitorum 
pedis. Same as fleror longus digitorum. See _— 
accessorius, a smooth white eminence, able in size, 
situated at the junction of the posterior and descending 
cornua of the lateral ventricle, formed by the protrusion 
inward of the collateral fissure. Also called eminentia 
collateralis.— Pes anserinus fascise late, the radiating 
ligamentous structure at the insertion of the sartorius, 
gracilis, and semitendinosus, on the inner side of the 
knee.— Pes anserinus major, the radiating trunks of 
the facial nerve as they pass through the parotid gland, 
and emerge on the face.— Pes anserinus minor, the 
infra-orbital plexus (which see, under plerus).— Pes anse- 
rinus nervi mediani. Same as plerus anserinus nervi 
mediani.— Pes anticus. Same as manus, 1.— Pes calca- 
neus. Same as talipes calcaneus.— Pes cavus. Same as 
talipes cavus.—Pes corons® radiate, the foot of the 
corona radiata where it passes Into the internal capsule. 


— Pes equinovarus. Same as lalipes ean Fe 
equinus. e as talipes equinus,— hippocampi 
major, the enlarged lower section of the hippocampus 
major.— Pes upon minor. Same as hippocampus 
minor.— Pes pedunculi. Same as crusta.— Pe 

Same as talipes valgus.— Pes va- 
rus.— Transversus pedis, a plantar muscle at the fore 
part of the metatarsus, above the flexor tendons, and in- 
serted into the base of the first phalanx of the great toe. 
Also called caput breve or transversum adductoris hallucia, 
and hallucal transverse muscle. 


pesablet, a. A Middle English form of peace- 
able 


pesade (pe-zad’),n. ([< F. pesade, < peser = Sp. 
Pg. pesar =It. pesare, ¢ L. pensare, weigh: see 
poise.] In the manége, the motion of a horse 
when he raises his fore quarters, keeping his 
hind feet on the ground without advancing; 
rearing. Imp. Dict. 

pesage (pe-zizh’),n. ([< OF. pesage (= Pg. pe- 
sagem), « peser, weigh: see oni A custom 
or duty paid for weighing merchandise. Craig. 

sane}, 7. Same as pusane. 

pesantlt,a. [ME., also pesaunt, ¢ OF. (and F.) 
pesant (= Sp. Pg. It. pesante), heavy, lit. weigh- 
ing down, ppr. of fer weigh: see poise.] 
Heavy. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 119. 

pesant#t, n. An obsolete spelling of peasant. 

pesante (pe-zan’te), a. [It.: see pean’) 
music, with heavy accent or emphasis: nearly 
equivalent to marcando, but not implying the 
use of the staccato. 

pesantedt, a. I pesant2, now peasant, taken 
as a ‘vassal,’ + -ed2. Cf. envaxsaled, of like 
sense, under envassal.) Subjected; enslaved; 


pe t, 7. 
pest, 7. 


the passage cited, where some take it to be < 
pesant! + -ed2, and translate ‘heavy,’ ‘stupid.’ 


Thus pesanted to each lewd thought’s control. 
Harston. 
n. A Middle English form of pease}. 


selt, 
re A Middle Engli 


pese’}, 7. and v. 
peace. 


peseta (pe-sa’ti), mn. ([Sp., dim., < pesa, weight. Desset, v. 
1. ‘A silver coin of modern Spain. Dess 


Cf. peso.) 


Peseta of Alfonso XII., in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 


It is equal to 19.8 United States cents, or 94d. sterling. 

ener a gold coin of 20 pesetas and a silver coin of 5 
ese 

. In Peru, the fifth part of the silver sol, equal 

to a French franc. 

Peshito, Peshitto (pe-shé’ts), n. (Literally, 
ange or true.] A Syriac translation of the 
Old and New Testaments. It is supposed to have 
been made by Christians in the second century, and pos- 
sesses high authority. The Old Testament is translated 
directly from the Hebrew. 2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, Jude, 
and Revelation are wanting. 


peshwa (pesh’ wi), 7. [Mahratti, a leader, 
guide.] Among the Mahrattas, originally, a 
chief minister; later, the chief or prince of the 
Mahrattas. The last of the peshwas surren- 
ea to Sir John Malcolm in 1817. Also peish- 
wah. 


It subsequently passed into the hands of the rajas of 
Satara and then the peshwds. Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 743. 


The minister (or Peishwah) of the king of the Mahrattas 
has become the hereditary sovereign. Brougham. 
shwaship (pesh’wi-ship), n. [< peshwa + 
Ae J The office or dignity ofapeshwa. En- 
cyc. Brit., XV. 291. 

peskily (pes’ki-li), adv. Annoyingly; hence, 
very; extremely, in a bad sense. (Colloq., U.S.] 
pesky (pes’ki), a. [Perhaps a var. of *pesty (< 
est + -y1). Cf. the reverse relation of nasty 
or nasky; cf. also perk? and pert}, ete.) Trou- 

blesome; annoying; plaguy. ([Colloq., U.S.] 
I got caught in those pesky blackberry-bushes in the 


graveyard, and I do believe I've torn my breeches all to 
pieces. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 66. 


pesky (pes’ki), 


adv. [< pesky, 
a.] Excessive- 


ly: as, pesky 
slow. (Collogq., 
U. 8.) 


peso (pa’so), n. 
Sp., a dollar, 
it. @ weight, 

= . It. pe- 

80, weight, < 

ML. ensum, 

a weight: see 
oise,n.] The 
panish dollar. 

See dollar, 1. 

Also called du- 

ro. Also, a mod- 

ern coin of various 

American states 


(Argentine Repub- 
Chili, etc.), 


centa, The follow- 
ing is a table of its 
values in United 
States cents: 


Argentine Re- 


© 

5 

5 

ge 

4 
BBSSR 


Nicaragua.... 
San Salvador. .69 
Chili......... 91. 

69. 


Silver Peso of Chili, in the British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


pesont, ». [ME.,< OF. peson, pezon, a weight, 
a small coin, also a whirl on a spindle, F. peson, 
a steelyard, < peser, weigh: see poise.] An in- 
strument in the form of a staff, with balls or 
crockets, used for weighing before scales were 
employed. Halliwell. 


In primis, a peson of gold, it fayleth v. balles, weiyng 
xxiij. unces gold. Paston Letters, 1. 474. 


(Imp. Dict.) 


form of 


pessimist (pes’i-mist), n. and a. 


pess @ (pes’i-miz), v. 4. ; 


pessomancy (pes’o-man-si), n. 


pessular (pes’i-lar), a. 


pessulus (pes’ii-lus), ».; pl. pessuli (-li). 


pessatre = Sp. pesario = Pg. It. pessario, < LL. 
pessarium, a pessary, < L. pesstm, pessus, & 
sary, < Gr. tecodc, an oval pebble used in p 
ing a game like draughts, a pessary.] In m 
an instrument made, in various forms, of elas- 
tic or rigid materials, and worn in the vagina 
to remedy various uterine displacements. 

A Middle English form of peace. 
{aga a mn. (= F. pessimisme 
= Sp. pesimismo = Pg. It. pessimismo, < G. pes- 
simismus (Schopenhauer, 1819), < NL. *pessi- 
mismus, < L. pessimus, worst; superl. (pejor, 
worse, compar.) of malus, bad: see male3.} 1. 
In metaph.: (a) The doctrine that this world 
is the worst possible. 

ASchopenhauer, with logic and learning and wit, teach. 
ing pessimism — hing that this is the worst of all 
sible worlds, and inferring that sleep is better than waking, 
and death than sleep — all the talent in the world cannot 
save him from being odious. 

Emerson, Letters and Social Aims (1876), p. 122. 
(6) The doctrine that the development of the 
universe has such a law that it must ultimately 
reach, or at least tend toward, the same non- 
existence from which it sprang. This doctrine has 
been associated (and probably is logically associated) with 
the feeling that existence is in itself an evil, and is due to 
a radically evil principle of separation and of strife — the 
will. It is also in harmony with psychological monism. 


Com optimiem. 
2. The tendency to exaggerate in thought the 
evils of life, or to look only upon its darkside; 
a melancholy ordepressing spirit or view of life. 
Perhaps the great charm of the Elegy is to be found in 
its ronan nd that pensively stingless pessimism which 
comes with the first gray hair. 
Lowell, New Princeton Rev., I. 171. 
3. The worst possible condition; the point of 
greatest deterioration. ([{Rare.] 
Public criticism is, upon works of fine literature, at the 
very point of pessimism. 
Southey, Letters (1812), II. 258. (Davies.) 
[= F. pessi- 
miste = Sp. pesimista = Pg. It. pessimista, < 
NL. *pessimista, <« Li. pessimus, worst: see pessi- 
mism.} I, n. 1. One who accepts the meta- 
physical doctrine of pessimism, in either sense. 
—2. One who exaggerates the evils of life or 
is disposed to see only its dark side; one who is 
given to melancholy or depressing views of life. 
II. a. Same as pessimistic. 


S- 
i} 


pessimistic (pes-i-mis’tik), a. [¢ pessimist + 


~ic.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of pessimism, in any sense. =8yn. Cynical, 
etc. See musa Y 


pessimistical (pes-i-mis’ti-kal), a. [< pessimistic 


+ -al.] Same as pessimistic. 

ret. and pp. pesst- 
mized, ppr. pessimizing. [<¢ L. Fier ter worst, 
Sw ace To hold or express the belief or doc- 
trines of a pessimist. Saturday Rev. (Imp. 
Dict.) 

[< Gr. mecade, 
an oval stone used in a game like draughts, + 
Havreia, divination, < vavric, a prophet.] Divina- 
tion by means of pebbles. 


pessonert, ”. [ME.,< OF. *peschonier (?),< pesch- 


sher- 
hmonger. York Plays, Index, p. xxvii. 
ii [< pessulus + -ar3.] 
Pertaining to the pessulus, or having its char- 


acter. 
(NIl., 
L. pessulus, the bolt of s door, < Gr. wéccadog, 
& peg, pin, gag. ] 
orntth., the cross- 
bone of the syrinx; 
the gristly or bony 
bar across the lower 
end of the windpipe, 
at the point where 
the trachea forks 


er, < L. Pita, fish: see ptscator.] A 
man or fis 


into right and left —_ .6* 

bronchi. Yee ibis... ) 
pest (pest), n, (<F. Ge" 8% ous 
peste = Sp. Pg. It. | 4, bifurcation of trachea: a 6 a, 


last entire tracheal ring. 4, last en- 
tire tracheal ring, viewed from be- 
low, crossed by the pessulus. C, bi- 
furcation of trachea and bronchi, 


peste, < L. pestis, a 
eadly epidemic dis- 


ease, plague, pesti- viewed from below: a, pessulus, the 
7 bolt-bar, or bone of divarication; 6 6, 
lence, ruin, destrue- next succeeding tracheal half-rings. 


tion; with formative 
-ti, from a root variously sought in perdere, de- 
stroy (see perdition), in petere, fall upon, attack 
(see petition), in pati, suffer (see passion, pa- 
tient), or elsewhere.] 1. Plague; pestilence; 
a deadly epidemic disease. 

Let flerce Achilles... 


The god propitiate, and the pest assu 
eomere Pope, htiad, i. 192. 


pest 
2. Any very noxious, mischievous, or destruc- 
tive thing, or a mischievous, destructive, very 
annoying, or troublesome person. 


A pest and public enemy. 


= L Infection.—2 Scourge, nuisance. 

Pestalossian (pes-ta-lot’si-an), a. [¢ Pestalozzi 
(see def.) + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or origi- 
nated by Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827),a Swiss philanthropist and educator, who 
instituted a system of elementary instruction 
in which object-teaching adapted to the ascer- 
tained capacity of each child was the principal 
feature. 

Pestalozzianism (pes-ta-lot’si-an-izm), n. [< 
Pestalozzian + -ism.] The Pestalozzian edu- 
cational system; the method of Pestalozzi. 


South. 


pestelt, n. A Middle English form of pestle. 
pestelett, ». Same as pistoletl. 
pester [By apheresis from im- 


(pes’ter), v. t. 
pester, d OF. empestrer, F. empétrer = It. impas- 
tojure, < ML. *impastoriare, shackle or clog (a 
horse at pasture), ¢ in, in, + pastorium, a clog 
for horses at pasture: see pusiern.] 1. To 
erowd; encumber; elog; fill; cram. 
{Alexander], purposing to passe forwards, deuided his 
armny into two partes, . . . and, reseruing such a parte as 


wns pextered least with bagyage, took the way of the 
mountains, J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, v. 


We were 80 pestercd with people & govods that there 
was scant place to lie in. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 11, 258. 


The people crowding near within the pester'd room, 
A low soft murmuring moves amongst the wond'ring 
throng. Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 34. 


Hence—2, To trouble, disturb, or annoy, espe- 
cially with repeated acts of an annoying kind; 
* harass with petty vexations; plague; worry. 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 2 22, 


What State soever is pestered with Factions, and de- 
fends it self by Force of Arms, is very just in having re- 
gard to those only that are sound and untainted. 

Milton, Answer to Salmasius, Pref., p. 14. 


Pester him not in this his sombre mood 
With questionings about an idle tale. 
M. Arnold, Empedocies on Etna, 
pact dow 2. Bother, Plaque, etc. See tease. 
pester (pes’tér), mn. [< pester, v.}) 1. Encum- 
brance; obstruction. 

We perceiued that we were shot into a very faire en- 
trance or passage, being in some places twenty leagues 
broad, and in some thirty, altogether void of any pester of 
ice. Hakluyt’s Voyages, III. 102. 


2. Atrouble; bother; plague. ([Colloq., U.8.] 


Shebna he's told many where the Kidd moncy was, and 
been with ’em when they dug for it; but the pester on ‘t 
was they allers lost it, ‘cause they would some on ‘em 
speak afore they thought. Mrs. Stowe, Uldtown, p. 119. 


pesterablet (pes’tér-a-bl), a. ([< pester + 
-able.] Cumbersome; inconvenient. 
It [a cask] must goe either shaken and bounde yp, or 
else emptie, which will bee pesterable, 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 306. 
pesterer (pes’tér-ér), n. [< pester +-erl.] One 
who pesters; one who troubles or worries. 
pesteringly (pes’tér-ing-li), adv. Troublesome- 
ly; annoyingly. 
Unalterably and pesteringly fond ! 
Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 1. 
pesterment (pes’tér-ment), n. .[¢ pester + 
-ment.) The act of pestering, of the state of 
being pestered; annoyance; vexation; worry. 
Franklin, 
pesteroust (pes’tér-us), a. [« pester + -ous.] 
Apt to pester; encumbering; burdensome. Ba- 
con, Hist. Hen. VIL., p. 215. 
pestful (pest’ful), a. [< pest + -ful.] Pes- 
tiferous; pestilential. 


The Lybians pest-full and un-blest-full shore, 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., ‘he Schisme. 


pest-house (pest’hous), n. A hospital for per- 

sons infected with the plague, smallpox, or 
other pestilential disease. 

Would you thrust a child into a pest-house without ne- 


cessity, and without an amuletto? 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 166. 


pestiduct (pes’ti-dukt),. [< L. pestis (see pest) 
+ ductus, a leading: see aieLl That which 
conveys contagion. [Rare.] 


Instruments and pestiducts to the infection of others. 
Donne, Devotions, p. 94. 


pestiferous (pes-tif’e-rus), a. [= OF. pestife- 
reux (also pestifere), F. pestifere = Sp. pestifero 
= Pg. It. pestifero, < L. pestifer, rarely pestife- 
rus, that brings plague or destruction, ¢< pestis, 
lague (see pest), + ferre = KE. bearl.) 1. 
lague-bearing; pestilential; infectious; con- 
tagious: as, pestiferous particles, 


4423 


There maye happe by yuell custome some pestyferous 
dewe of vyce to perse the sayd membres, and infecte and 
corrupt the soft and tendre buddes, 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 3. 

He was shut up to languish for years with his wife and 
daughter in a pesliferous dungeon. 

E. Everett, Orations, I. 513. 
2. Noxious in any manner; mischievous; ma- 
lignant; annoying. 

You that have so traitorously discovered the secrets of 


your army, and made such pesliferous reports of men very 
nobly held. Shak., All's Well, iv. 3. 340. 


My mind of late years has a pestiferous way of seeing 
pretty much all sides of questions. : 
S. Bowles, in Merriam, I. 380. 


pestiferously (pes-tif’e-rus-li), adv. In a pes- 
tiferous manner; pestilentially; noxiously; 
malignantly; annoyingly. 
pestilence (pes’ti-lens), ». [« ME. pestilence, 
pestylence, < OF. (and F.) pestilence = Pr. pesti- 
lenza, pestilentia = Sp. Pg. pestilencia = It. pes- 
tilenza, pestilenzia, < L. pestilentia, plague, ¢< 
pestilen(t-)s, infeeted, unwholesome, noxious: 
see pestilcnt.] 1, The disease called the plague 
or pest; also, any epidemic malignant disease. 
The pestilence that walketh in darkness. Ps. xci. 6. 
At this very time Don John, in the flower of his age, died 
of the Pestilence. Baker, Chronicles, p. 353. 
2. That which is pestilential or pestiferous; 
that which produces or tends to produce malig- 
pant disease. 
When mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence ! 
Shak., I. N., 4. 1. 20. 
3. That which is morally pestilent; that which 
is mischievous, noxious, or malignant in any 
respect. 
For whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
I'll pour this pestilence into his ear. 
Shak., Othello, iL. 3. 362. 
pestilence-weed (pes’ti-lens-wéd), n. Same as 
pestilence-wort. 
pestilence-wort (pes’ti-lens-wért), ». The 
butter-bur, Pctasites officinalis (P. vulgaris): 80 
called with reference to its reputed remedial 
virtue. 
pestilent (pes’ti-lent), a. ([« F. pestilent = Pr. 
pene = Sp. Pg. It. pestilente,< L. pestilen(t-)s, 
L. also pestilentus (also pestilis), infected, pes- 
tilential, < pestis, a plague, pest: see pest.) 1. 
Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 
ease; pestilential; pestiferous. 
A foul and pestilent con tion of vapours. 
i Shak., Hamlet, ji. 2. 315. 
Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent. Milton, P. L., x. 695. 
2. Mischievous; noxious; pernicious; hurtful 
to health or morals. 
A self-will in a woman, 
Chain’d to an over-weening thought, is pestilent, 


Murders fair fortune first, then fair opinion. 
Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, lv. 1. 


The world abounds with pestident books written against 
this doctrine. Suvft. 
3. Troublesome; mischievous; making mis- 
chief or disturbance: often used humorously: 
as, a pestilent fellow. 

What a pestilent knave is this same! 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 5. 147. 


This pestilent wizard (in whom his just punishment 
seemed to have wrought no manner of amends) had an 
inveterate habit of haunting a certain mansion, styled the 
House of the Seven Gables. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 


pestilentt (pes’ti-lent), adv. [< pestilent, a.] 
Excessively; intolerably. Compare pesiilent, 
a., 3. [Colloq.] 

A pestilent complete knave; and the woman hath found 
him already. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 252. 
One pestilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk’d on before the rest. 

Suckling, Ballad of a Wedding. 
pestilential (pes-ti-len’shal), a. [Formerly also 
pestilencial; ¢(F. pestilentiel = Pr. Sp. Pg. pesti- 
lencial = It. pestilenziale, < ML. pestilentialis, <¢ 
L. pestilentia, pestilence: see pestilence.] 1. 
Producing or tending to produce infectious dis- 

ease; pestiferous. 


Pestilential vapours, stench, and smoak. Addison. 


Even the birds seem to avoid the place as pestilential, 
not having seen one of any kind so much as flying over. 
, Source of the Nile, I. 171. 


2. Mischievous; pernicious; destructive. 


In what hatred and perpetuall hf weal oughte they to 
be that, corrupted wyth pestilencial auarice or ambicion, 
do betraie theyr maysters, or any other that trusteth them? 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, iii. 6, 


pet 
Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism isa pes- 
tilential heresy. Buckle, Civilization, I. xiii. 
3. Partaking of the nature of pestilence or any 
infectious and deadly disease: as, a pestilential 
fever. See fever!.=gyn, Malignant, noxious, deadly. 
pestilentioust (pes-ti-len’shus), a. [< OF. pes- 
tilenticux = Sp. Pg. pestilencioso = It. pestilen- 
zioso, < LL. pestilentiosus, ¢ L. pestilentia, pes- 
tilence: see pestilence.] Pestilential. 
Such a pestilentious influence poisoned the time of my 
nativity. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 
pestilently (pes’ti-lent-li), adv. 1. In a pesti- 
lent manner; mischievously; perniciously; nox- 
iously.— 2+. Excessively; intolerably. 
The smell nevertheless encreased, and became above all 


measure pestlcntly noisome. 
Dr. Il, More, Antidote against Atheism, iii. 9. 


pestilentness (pes’ti-lent-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being pestilent. 

pestilityt (pes-til’i-ti), nm. [« LL. pestilita(t-)s, a 
plague, pestilence, ¢ pestilis, pestilent, ¢ L. pes- 
tis, a pest: see pest.] <A pestilence; a plague. 

Pomponius Letus and other Latine writers also making 
mention of the said pestiliie. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 59. 

pestillationt, x. See pistillation. 
pestle (pes’!), n. i ormerly also pestell; < ME. 
pestel, pestelle, (OF. pestel, pesteil = It. pestello 
(cf. Russ. pest), ¢ L. pistillum, pistillus, ML. 
also pistellus, pestellus, pestillum, a pounder, 
pestle, dim. of *pistrum, f pistus, pp. of pinsere, 
ae, pound, = Gr, zriccev, bray, winnow, = 
kt. pound. Cf. pistil, which is directly 
from the L. pistillum.] 1. An instrument for 
pounding and breaking a substance in a mor- 
tar. 

A certaine maide. . . had by chance a pestell of a mor- 
tar in her hand, with which she was powning in the said 
mortar. Coryat, Crudities, I. 261. 
2. In mach.: (a) The vertically moving bar of 
a stamp-mill. (b) One of the pounders or mal- 
lets used in a fulling-mill.—3¥}. The leg of cer- 
tain animals, especially of the pig. 

In the fyrst course, potage, wortes, gruell, & fourmenty, 


with venyson, and mortrus, and pestelles of porke with 
grene sauce. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 278. 


Yet can I set my Gallio’s dieting, 
A pestle of a lark, or plover's wing. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, IV. iv. 29. (Nares.) 
4+. A short staff carried by a constable or bai- 
liff. Compare mace}. 

One whiff at these same pewter-buttoned shoulder-clap- 
pers, totry whether this chopping knife or their pestles were 
the better weapons, Chapinan, May-Day, iv. 1. (Nares.) 

pestle (pes’1), v.; pret. and pp. pestled, ppr. pes- 
tling. [< pestle, ny I, trans. To break or pound 
with a pestle; pulverize, grind, or rub with a 
pestle, as in a mortar. 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

Tennyson, Maud, i. 11. 


Polidori. . . on such occasions would retire in mortifi- 
cation to his room, there to pestle his poisons. 
£E. Dowden, Shelley, II. 16. 


II. intrans. To use a pestle; pound. 


It will be such a pestling device, Sir Amorous! It will 
und all your enemie's practices to poulder, and blow 
im up with his own mine. B. Jonson, Epicanne, ili. 1. 
pestle-pie (pes’l-pi),n. A large standing pie 
which contains a whole gammon, and some- 
times a couple of fowls and a neat’s tongue: 
a favorite dish at country fairs and at Christ- 
mas feasts in Great Britain. Halliwell. 
pestoid (pes’toid),a. [< pest + -vid.] Resem- 
bling the pest or Bae as, pestoid fever. 
pestourt, x. (ME.,< OF. ysis pestour, pes- 


treur, pistor = Pr. pestre, ¢ L. pestor, a miller. 
baker, ¢ pinsere, pp. pistus, pound: see pestle. ] 
A baker. York Plays, p. 1xxvii. 
pesturet,”. (< pest + -ure; perhaps associated 
with pester.] Annoyance; disturbance; injury. 
Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 98. 
pesyblet, a. A Middle English form of peace- 
able. 
pesynt, n. An obsolete variant of pease}. 
pet! (pet), n.anda. (Formerly also ee peat 
peate; ¢ Ir. peat, a pet, as adj. petted, = Gael. 
eata,apet,atameanimal. The word may have 
een associated with petty, little, but it could 
not be derived from petty.] I, ». 1. Any domes- 
ticated or tamed animal, as a dog, a squirrel, 
or a dove, that is fondled and indulged; in par- 
ticular, a lamb brought up by hand; a cade- 
lamb; in general, a fondling. 
Hastings Clive has a queer assortment of pets, firat of 
which are the bushy-tailed Persian kittens. 
J. W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 344. 
2. A darling or favorite child; one who is fon- 
dled and indulged or treated with peculiar kind- 


- petaled 


pet 
ness or favor; also, a spoiled child; a wilful 
young woman. 


A pretty peat! it is beat 
Put finger in the eye, an she knew Nea & 
Shak., T. of the S., i. 1. 78. 


Deliro’s wife, and idol; a proud, mincing pot 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Pref. 

II. a. 1. Fondled and indulged: as, a pet 
lamb; a pet rabbit; a pet pigeon. 

The poet [Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also 


a pet pig, which he taught to drink beer out of his own 
tankard. D. G. Mitchell, Lands, Letters, and Kings, iif. 


2. Favored; favorite; cherished: as, a pet the- 
ory. 

The lord of the... manor. . . offered his pet binoc- 

ar. D. Blackmore, Erema, liv. 

He [a sentimentalist] loves to think he suffers, and keeps 
a pet sorrow, a blue devil familiar, that goes with him 
everywhere, like Paracelsus’s black dog. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 364. 

pet! (pet), v. t.; pret. and pp. petted, ppr. pet- 

ting. [< pet}, nT To treat as a pet; fondle; 
indulge: as, to pet a child or a kitten. 

The licensed irritability of a petted member of the fam- 
ily. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vii. 
pet? (pet), x. [Appar. due to pettish, taken as 
‘capricious,’ < pet, a fit of ill humor, caprice, 
‘+ -tsh1, but orig. appar. ‘like a favorite child,’ 
i.e. ‘like a spoiled child,’ < pet] + -ishl: the 
sense is affected also by the unrelated petulant. 
See pet!.] A fit, as of peevishness, il humor, 
or discontent. 

Then [false honor] flatter’'d me, took pet, and in disdain 
Nipp’d my green buds. Quarles, Emblems, ii. 13. 


Fortune ha's deny’d him in something, and hee now 
takes pet, and will bee miserable in spite. 
Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Discontented Man. 
In a pet of temperance feed on pulse. 
Milton, Comus, 1, 721. 


In a pet she started up, 
And pluck’d it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup, 
And flung him in the dew. 
Tennyson, Talking Oak, 
Re 
c¢) 


vetted, ppr. petting. 
© peevish OF CIOss 5 
He, sure, is [acess Siomached that must pet and puke 
at such a trivial circumstance. Feltham, Resolves, ii, 2. 
With a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 


Never, never petti 
About the frozen time. Keats, Stanzas, 
II. trans. To make peevish; pique; offend ; 
make cross. 
I was petted at their neglect of us. 
Brooke, Fool of Quality, II. 46. (Eneye. Dict.) 
petailet.. See pitaile. 
petal (pet’al), mn. [= F. pétale = P- pétalo = 
Pg. petula, petalo = It. petalo, < NU. petalum, 
a petal, < Gr. 
métadov, a leaf, 
orig. neut. of 7é- 
TadAoc, outspread, 
broad, flat (= L. 
patulus, out- 
spread, spread- 
ing), < weravvivvat 
Wi meT-) = L. pa- 
tere, spread out, 
be open: see pat- 
entl, patulous.] 1. 
bot., & corolla- 
leaf; one of the in- 
dividual partsofa 
eorolla in which they are distinct.— 2, In zodl., 
a petaloid ambulacruza, as that of a spatangoid 
or clypeastroid sea-urchin. See cuts under am- 
bulacrum and petalostichous. 
petalled (pet’ald), a. Having petals: 
generally used in composition: as, many-pet- 
aled; six-petaled. 
petaliform (pet’al-i-férm),a. [< NL. petalum, 
petal (see petal), + L. forma, form.] In bot., 
shaped like a petal; petaloid. 
pet 6 (pet’al-in),a. [¢ F. pétalin,< NL. *pe- 
talinus, < petalum, a petal: seo petal.) In bot., 
pertaining to a pew attached to a petal; re- 
sembling a petal in form or color: as, a petaline 
nectary. 
petalism (pet’al-izm), ». [= F. pétalisme 
Sp. Pg. It. petalismo, ¢ Gr. reradicudc, petalism, 
€ *reradifew, banish by means of votes written 
on olive-leaves (cf. mera/ifecv, put forth leaves), 
< wéradov, a leaf: see peta’) In ancient Syra- 
cuse, & mode of banishing citizens whose influ- 
ence seemed dangerous, modeled on the ostra- 
cism at Athens, from which it differed in little 
except that the voter wrote the name of the 


t2 (pet), v.; pret. and 
Pe pet, n.J I. intrans. 
sulk. 


F lower of Soapwort (Sa 
fts). 


arta ficina- 
a, one of the petals. 


petalite (pet’al-it), n. 


petal ed, a. 


petalocerous (pet-a-los’e-rus), a. 


petal 


petaloi 


petaloideous (pet-a-loi’dé-us), a. 


petalon (pet’a-lon), n.; 
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person he recommended for banishment on an 
olive-leaf and not on a tablet of earthenware, 
and that the stated period of banishment was 


five years, and not ten as at Athens. The law was 
repealed 452 B. C., on account of its deterring the best 
citizens from participating in public affairs. 


By means of this petalisme the lords banished one an- 
other, so that in the end the people became lord. 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 944. 


In another great and most splendid city you see men re- 
duced tou petalism, or marking their votes by the petals of 
shrubs. De Quincey, Style, iv. 
A (< F. pétalite = It. pe- 
talite, < NL. *petalites, ¢ Gr. wéradov, a leaf: see 
petal.) A rare mineral, having a leaf-like cleav- 
age, usually occurring in masses of a milk- 
white color, often tinged with gray, red, or green. 
It fs a silicate of aluminium and lithium. The alkali 


lithia was first discovered in this mineral. Castorite is a 
variety found on the island of Elba, Italy. 


see petaled. 
etalocera (pet-a-los’e-rii), n. pl. [NL. (Du- 
méril, 1806), neut. pl. of petalocerus: see peta- 
locerous.] In entom., a group of beetles cor- 
responding to Latreille’s Lamellicornes. 
(< NL. peta- 
locerus, < Gr. tétadov, leaf, + xépac, horn.] Inen- 
tom., having leafy antennw; lamellicorn; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Petalocera, 
ont (pet’a-lo-dont), a. andn. J, a. Of 
or relating to the I’etalodontidz. 

IT, x. A selachian of the family Petalodontide. 


Petalodontida (pet’a-16-don’ti-dé),n. pl. [NL., 


< Petalodus (-odont-) + -ide.] An extinct fam- 
ily of tectospondylous selachians, typified by 
the genus Petalodus. The body was moderately de- 
pressed ; the pectoral fins were large, and continued for- 
ward to the head; and the teeth formed a close pavement, 
and were compressed anteroposteriorly. The species lived 
in the seas of the Carboniferous period. 


petalodontoid (pet’a-16-don’ toid), a. and n. 


Same as petalodont. 


Petalodus (pet-a-l6’dus),n. [NL.,<Gr. wéTadov, 


a leaf, + ddoic (ddovr-) = E. tooth.) A genus of 
selachians typical of the family Petaludontide, 
which had teeth with petal-shaped crowns. 


petalody (pet’a-l6-di), n. [< Gr. weradddne, leaf- 


like: see petaloid.] In bot., a condition fre- 
quent in flowers, in which other organs as- 


sume the appearance of petals. Thus, in certain 
species of Primula the calyx-lobes sometimes become 
etal-like, while in most of the so-called “double” flowers 
t is the stamens that have been metamorphosed into pet- 
als, The anthers, connective, ovules, and pistils may oc- 
etaloit be affected in this manner. Also petalomania. 


(pet’a-loid),a. [=F. pétaloide = Pg. 
It. petaloide, < Gr. *retahoedyc, tweradadnc, leat- 
like, ¢ zéraAov, a leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), + 
eido¢, shape.] 1. In bot., having the form of 
a petal; resembling petals in texture and color, 
as certain bracts.—2. In Zodl., resembling a 
leaf or petal; specifically, noting those het- 
erogeneous ambulacra of some echinoderms, 
as of the Clypeastroida, of which the apical part 
is wide in the middle and tapers to a point at 
the margin, where it joins the oral portion. 
See cuts under ambulacrum, cake-urchin, and 


petalostichous. 
[< petaloid 


+ -eous.] Same as petaloid; especially, not- 
ing those monocotyledonous plants which have 
flowers with parts corresponding to petals and 
Sepals, such as lilies, orchids, etc., as distin- 
guished on the one hand from those in which 
the flowers are arranged on a spadix (spadi- 
ceous), and on the other from those in which 
the protecting organs of the flowers are bracts 
(glumaceous). Compare spadiccous and glu- 
MAaCEOUS. 


petalomania (pet’a-16-ma’ni-i), n. ([NL., < Gr. 


métador, & leaf (NL. petalum, a petal), + Havia, 
madness: see mania.) In bot., same as peta- 
lody: so named from the abnormal multiplica- 


tion of petal-like forms. 
1. petala (-li). [< Gr. 


métadov, & leaf, a leaf of metal, eccl. a leaf of 
gold on the high priest’s miter: see petal.] The 
plate of pure gold worn on the linen miter of 
the Jewish high priest. 


Petalostemon (pet’a-l6-sté’mon), n. [NL. (Mi- 


chaux, 1803), so called as having four of the 
petals borne on the stamen-tube; < Gr. réraiov, 
a leaf (NL. petalum,a petal), + orjuwr, warp (a 
stamen): see stamen.) A genus of leguminous 
ae of the tribe Galegex and subtribe Psora- 

tee, characterized by the two ovules, and the 
petals on filiform claws, four of which are united 
tothe sheath of the monadelphous stamens. The 
23 species are all North American, ranging from Wisconsin 


to Mexico. They are glandular-dotted perennials, with 
Pinnate Icaves and small rose, purple, violet, or white 


petalous (pet’a-lus), «a. 


petart, x. 
petard (pé-tird’), x. [For- 


Petasites (pet-a-si’téz), n. 


Petasites 


flowers in dense spikes, followed by short pods included 
in the calyx. They are the so-called praine of the 
United States, the flowers suggesting those of clover. See 


over, 2. : : 
Petalosticha (pet-a-los’ ti- kit), nm. pl. .[NL., 


neut. pl. of petalostichus: see petalostichous,] 
An order or a suborder of sea-urchins having 
petaloid ambulacra. They belong to the Trveqularia 
or Exocyclica, and are represented by such families as 
Clypeastride, Scutellida, Cassidulide, and Spatamyide, 
Many of them are known as heart-urchina and cake-urchins. 
The term is contrasted with Desmosticha. See cuts under 
cake-urchin and petalostichous. 


petalostichous (pet-a-los’ti-kus), a. [<NL. pe- 


talostichus, < Gr. méradov, leaf, + oriyoc, a row, 
line.] Having petualoid 

ambulacra; specifically, . 
of or pertaining to the 

Petalosticha; spatangoid 

or clypeastroid, as a sea- 

urehin. 


[< petal + -ous.] In bot., 
having petals; petaled: 
as, a petalous flower: op- 
posed to apcetalous. 

An obsolete 
variant of petard. 


Petalostichous Ambulacra 
of Sea-urchin (ich snodrissus 
recens). 


merly also petar, petarre; = Sp. petardo, pe- 
turte = Pg. It. petardo, < OF. petard, petart, 
F. pétard; so called (a piece of military hu- 
mor) < OF. peter, F. péter, break wind, crack, 
< pet, a breaking wind, < L. peditum, a break- 
ing wind, < pedere, pp. peditus, break wind, for 
“perdere = AS. feortan = E. fart: see fart.] 
n engine of war used to blow in a door or 
gare form a 

Piss Si reach in a 

2 eB ee Oe om wall, ete. It 

came into use 
in the sixteenth 
century, and in 
ita early forms 
was a kind of 
mortar of iron 
or bronze which 
charged 
about 
pg ponds 
of gunpowder, 
rafimed’ down 
and wadded, 
and = fixed by 
means of rings 
to a stout plank, 
which was then 
attached to the 
surface to be 


-& . 


<< - blown in. The 
Petardeer Firing a Petard. use of bombs 
has rendered the 


petard almost obsolete, but as still occasionally employed 
it is a cubical box of stout oak-wood, charged with twenty 
pounds or more of powder, and fired, like the older forms, 


y a fuse. 
"Twas he 
Gave heat unto the injury, which return’d, 
Like a petar ill lighted, into the bosom 
Of him gave fire to ’t. 
Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, fi. 1. 


Give but the fire 
To this petard, it shall blow open, Madam, 
The iron doors. Massinger, Unnatural Combat, £ 1. 


Hoist with one’s own petard, caught in one’s own 
trap; involved in the danger one meant for others. 


For ‘tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoi with his own petar. 
Shak., Hamlet, fil. 4. 207. 


petardeer, petardier (pet-ir-dér’), n. [For- 


merly also petarder (= Sp. petardero = Pg. pe- 
turdeiro = It. petardicre); < F. pétardier, OF. 
petardier, € petarder, blow up with a petard, < 
petard, a petard: sce petard.] A soldier who 
served a petard. 


petary (pe’ta-ri), n.; pl. petaries (-riz). [< ML. 


petarta, a peat-bog, < peta, peat: see peatl.] A 
peat-bog; a moss. 

The Duke [of Argyll) refers to the grant by King Robert 
Bruce to his ancestor . . . of “the whole land of Lochow 
in one free barony, by all its righteous metes and marches, 
in wood and pastures, muirs and marshes, petartes, ways, 
&e,.” Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 539. 


It is certain that peat was a common enough fuel in 
David I.’s reign, and that petartes hecame frequent objects 
of grant to the abbots and convents during the Scoto- 
Saxon period. Getkic, Ice Age, p. 308. 


(NL. (Tournefort, 
1700), < Gr. zeracitnc, a plant with a broad leaf 
like a hat, < zéraooc, a broad-brimmed felt hat: 
see petasus.] A genus of composite plants of 
the tribe Senecionidee and subtribe Tussila- 
ginex, characterized by scapes bearing many 
partly dieecious heads of flowers with involu- 
eral bracts in but one row. ‘here are about 1° spe- 


cies, natives of Europe, Asia, and North America, white 
woolly herbs, from a perennial creeping rootstock, bear- 


Petasites 


ing large cordate or kidney-shaped radical leaves, and 
purplish or white, rarely yellowish, flowers. P. oficinalis 
oe vtdgaris, Desf.) a common brookside plant of Europe, 
8 known as the butter-bur ov butter-dock, kettle-dock, cleat, 
bog-rhubarbd, or pextilence-iceed or pestilence-wort. For other 
species, sce winter heliotrope (under heliotrope) and sweet 
coltafoot (under coltsfoot). . 
petasus (pet’s-sus), n.; pl. petasi (-si). [L., < 
Gr, zétacoc, a broad-brimmed felt hat, ¢ werav- 
vovat, spread out: see petal.] 1. In Gr. antiq., 
a low-crowned, broad-brimmed felt hat worn 
characteristically by travelers, and a common 
attribute of Hermes. Henee—2, The winged 
hat or cap worn by Mercury in late artistic 
types. 
Her device, upon a Petasus, or Mercurial hat, a crescent. 
B. Jonson, Cyuthia’s Revels, v. 3. 
petate (pe-tii’te), ». ([Sp., « Mex. petati.) 1. 
Dried palm-leaves or grass used for plaiting 
into hats.—2. A mat of braided palm-leaf, 
used by the poorer Mexicans as a bed. 
Peta %@ (pet-f-ri/né), vn. pl. [NL., < Petau- 
rus + -ine.) A subfamily of marsupials of the 


family Phalangistidz, typified by the genus Pe- Pe 


taurus, having a parachute; the petaurists or 
flying-phalangers. See cut under Petaurista. 
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petet, #. A Middle English form of pity. 

petechia (pé-tek’i-é), ». pl. [NIL (ef. F. pé- 
téchies = Sp. petequias = Pg. petechias), ¢ It. 
petecchie, purple spots on the skin (see def.), 
pl. of petecchia (ML. peteccia), & spot, scab (ap- 
plied in contempt to a miser); in form dim., 
appar. ult. < L. petigo (petigin-), & seab, an 
eruption.) Purple spots on the skin, not dis- 
appearing on pressure, caused by hemorrhage 
into the cutaneous tissues. 

petechial (pé-tek’i-al),a. [= F. pétéchial =Sp. 
petequial = Pg. petechial = It. petecchiale (ML. 
petecchialis), < petecchia, a spot, scab: see pe- 
techie.) Of the nature of petechiw; charac- 
terized by or accompanied with petechis or 
livid spots: as, a petechial eruption or fever.— 
Petechial fever. (a) Typhus fever. (b) Epidemic cere- 


petiole 


A kind of greateoat formerly fashionable.— 
2. Tho heavy rough-napped woolen eloth of 
which such greatcoats were made. Petersham 
cloth is now generally dark-blue, and is used for heavy 
overcoats of all sorts, pea-jackets, and the like.— Peter- 
ribbon. See 
Peter's pence. See penny. 
Peter’s-staff}, ». The common mullen. 
peth! (peth), x. [A dial. form of path.] A steep 
eat a road or path up a steep hill. [North. 
ng. } 
peth? (peth), *. ¢ [A dial. form of pith.] To 
kill with a pething-pole. [{Australian.] 
“Now then, shall we peth it or shoot it ?” says our butcher 
pro tem. P. Clarke, New Chum in Australia, p. 189. 


pething-pole (peth’ing-pdl), x. A sort of har- 
poon used for butchering cattle. [Australian. ] 


brospinal meningitis. So up jumps Tom on the har overhead with a long peth- 
petechiate (pé-tek’i-at),a. [< petechize + -atel.] — tng-pole, like an abnormally long and heavy alpenstock, in 
Having petechi ; spotted with petechie. his hand ; he selects the beast to be killed, stands over it 


in breathless but seemingly careless silence, adjusts his 
point over the centre of the vertebra, and with one plunge 
sends the cruel point with unerring aim Into the spinal 
cord. P. Clarke, New Chum iu Australia, p. 184. 


petigreet, ». An obsolete form of pedigree. 
petiolaceous (pet’i-6-la’shius), a. («petiole + 


petegruet, ”. An obsolete variant of pee 
peteoset, 7. A Middle English form of piteous. 
ter}+ (pe’tér), ». [Also pecter ; in def. 1 abbr. 
of peter-sec-me ; in def.2 uncertain; but in both 
appar. ult. < Pele, a man’s name, orig. that of 


peta @ (pe-ta’rin), a.andn. [« Petaurus + the apostle Peter, < LL. Petrus, ¢ Gr. Teérpoc, 


-inel,] I, a. Pertaining to the Petauring, or 
having theircharacters; volitant, asa phalanger. 
II, ». A member of the Petuurine; a flying- 
phalanger or petaurist. 
petaurist (pe-ti’rist), x. [= F. pétanriste, <¢ L. 
petaurista, petaurisies, atumbler, vaulter, rope- 
dancer, an animal that leaps very high, ¢ Gr. 
TeTauparyc, a rope-dancer, tumbler, ¢ wetaupilecr, 
jump from aspring-board, dance on a rope, tum- 
le, < wéravpov (> L. petaurum), also 7érevpor, 
® perch or roost for fowls, a spring-board or 
stage for a tumbler, a ee or trap; supposed, 
without probability, to be ¢ zedaopoc, Asolie for 
Hevéwpoc, aloft in the air: see meteor.] A flying- 
phalanger, flying-opossum, Australian flying- 
squirel, or acrobat; any member of the old 
enus Petaurus, or modern subfamily Petauring. 
hese animals are marsupials of medium or small size, 
mostly provided with a patagium or parachute which en- 
ables them to take tying leaps. The petaurists proper, or 
taguans, belong to the genus Petaurista. The sciurine or 
squirre] petaurists are of the genus Belideus, and strikingly 
like ordinary flying-squirrels. Pygimy petaurists, or acro- 
bats, also called opussuii-mice, are among the very smallest 
of marsupials: they belong to the genus Acrobates. Petau- 
rists without a patagium form the genus Giynnnobelideus. 
See cuts under Acrobates and Petaurista. . 
Petaurista (pet-a-ris’ti),u. [NL. (Desmarest, 
1825), ¢ Gr. reraup otic, a rope-danceer, tumbler: 
see petaurist.) A genus of Phalangistide, in- 


Taguan (Petaurista tagnuanotdes). 


cluding the larger flying-phalangers, as the ta- 
guan, P. taguanoides; the petaurists proper. 
petauristine (pet-d-ris’tin), aandn. [< Petau- 
vista + -ine|.] Same as petaurine. 

petaurite (pe-ta’rit), a. [< Petaurus + -tte?.] 


Same as petaurine. 
Petaurust (pe-taé’rus), rn. [NL., accom. of L. 


peter? (pe’tér), n. 


peter? (pé’tér), v. 4. 


peter? (pé’tér), v. i. 


peter-boat (pé’tér-bot), n. 


Peter, lit. ‘rock’: see picr.] 1. A kind of wine 
otherwise called peter-see-me and peter-sameene. 
By old claret I enlarge thee, 
By canary I charge thee, 
By Britain, metheglin, and peeter, 
Appear and answer ine in meeter. 
Beau. and Fl., Chances, v. 3. (Nares.) 


2. A kind of cosmetic. Hallitcell. 
{[Abbr. of repeater. } 


See blue-peter.—Blue peter. (a) See Wue-peter. 


(6) 
In whist, a conventional signal indicat 


ngacall for trumps. 


See peter2, v. (c)The common American coot, Fulica ame- Pet 


ricana: so called with reference to its color, with an allu- 
sion to blue-peter. (Southern U. S.] 


[< peter2, n.] In achist, to 
call for trumps by throwing away a higher card 
of a suit while holding a smaller. (Eng.] 

Surely the Blue Peter is well understood ; it is always 
used when a ship is about to start—a blue flag with a 
white centre. Calling for trumps, or petering, is derived 
from this source. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 356. 
[Origin uncertain.] To 
diminish gradually and then cease; fail; be- 
come exhausted; in mining, to split up into 
branches and become lost: said of a vein which 
runs out or disappears, so that it can no longer 
be followed by the miner: with out. ([Colloq.] 

Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn't stay. 

Bret Harte, Dow’s Fiat. 
[< Peter (see Petcr- 
man) + boat.] 1. A fishing-boat; a small 
boat pointed alike at stem and stern, which 
may be rowed with either end foremost.—2. A 
live-box; a crate or box for fish, made with slats, 
and intended to be set in water to keep the fish 


alive. (U.S. (Chesapeake Bay).] 
peterelt, . An obsolete form of pe(rell. 
peter-gunner} (pé’tér-gun’ér), n. A gunner 


or sportsman. 
I smell powder; . 
fire. 


[Slang. ] 


.. this peter-qunner should have given 
Shirley, Witty Fair One, li. 2. 


Petermant (pé’tér-man), n.; pl. Petermen 


(-men). [So called in allusion to ‘‘Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, . . . for they 
were fishers” (Mat. iv. 18).] <A fisherman. 
(Eng. (on the Thames).] 

Yet his skin is too thick to make parchment; ‘twould 


make good hvoots for a Peterman to catch salmon in. 
arston, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho, fi. 3. 


Peter-pence (pé’tér-pens), n. See Peter's pence, 


under penny. 


peter-sameenet, ». Same as peter-see-me. Mid- 


dleton. 


petaurista : see petaurist.] An old genus of ly Peter's bird. A petrel. 


ing-phalangers, giving name to the subfami 
Petaurinze and conterminous with it. See pe- 
taurist, and cut under P’etaurista, 

petchary (pech’a-ri), n. [W.Ind.] The gray 
king-bird, or chicheree (so called from its ery), 
Tyrannus dominicensis or T. griseus, one of the 
most characteristic and conspicuous birds of the 
West Indies. It also occurs sparingly in the southern 
United States. It resembles the common king-bird or bee- 
martin, but is larger, grayer, and otherwise distinct. 
pet-cock (pet’kok),n. A small plug-cock, usu- 
ally of a size adapted to screw into a female 
thread §-inch, }-inch, or 4-inch pipe-tap size. 
Pet-cocks are used for draining water of condensation 
from steam-cylinders, and they are frequently placed in 
the discharge-pipes of pumps to show if the latter are 
working. ‘They arc also used as vents to permit air or 
gas to escape from reservoirs, and fur other purposes in 
the arts. A small globe-valve is sometimes erroneously 
called a pet cock. Also called pit-cock. 


Peter’s fish. 


petersham (pé’t¢r-sham), 2. 


eter’s cress. See cress. 


peter-see-met, 7. [A corruption of Peter (Pedro) 


Ximenes.] A kind of wine, one of the richest 
and most delicate of the Malaga wines. 
Peter-see-me shall wash thy noul, 


And Malaga glasses fox thee. 
Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, fil. 1. 


Petersen’s bag. A rubber bag introduced into 


the rectum and distended during suprapubic 
eystotomy. 

[So called from the spot on each 
side near the pectoral fin, fancied to be the mark 
made by St. Peter’s thumb and finger when, it is 
said, he caught this fish for tribute.] The had- 
dock; also, some other fish similarly marked, as 


the John-dory. 
, {After Lord Pe- 
tersham, who set the fashion of wearing it.] 1. 


petiolar (pet’i-6-lir), a. 


petiolate (pet’i-d-lat), a. 


petiolated (pet’i-6-la-ted), a. 
petio 


-ceous.| Same as petiolate. 
(= F. pétiolaire = Pg. 
poe = It. picciuolare, < NL. *petiolaris, < 
. petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.] 1. In bot., 
pertaining to a petiole, or proceeding from it; 
growing on or supported by a petiole: as, a pet- 
tolar tendril; a petiolar bud; a petiolar gland. 
—2. In codl. and anat., same as petiolate. 


Naut, petiolary (pet’i-6-la-ri), a. [As petiolar + -y1.] 


. In bot., same as petiolar.—2. In zodl., same 
as petiolate. 
olata (pet’i-6-la’ ti), n. pl. [NL.,neut. pl. of 
et gee a petiole, petiolate: see petiolate.] A 

ivision of hymenopterous insects, including all 
the true bees, wasps, ete. These have the ab- 
domen united to the thorax by a slender peti- 
ole or stalk, whence the name, which is opposed 


to Securifera. 

{= F. pétiolé = Sp. 
Pg. peciolado = It. peiucia, <NL. Baan 
L, petiolus, a petiole: see petiole.) 1. In bot., 
having a petiole: as, a petiolate leaf.—2. In 
cool. and anat., stalked as if petiolate; having 
a footstalk, peduncle, or petiole like that of a 
leaf; specifically, in entom., pertaining to the 
Petiolata, or having their characters. See cuts 
under Eucharing and Ewmenes.— petiolate abdo- 
men, an abdomen in which the petiole, composed of a 
basal joint or two, is long and much more slender than 
the others.— Petiolate egg, in entom., an egg attached 


by a slender stem, as those of many ichneumon-flies.— 


Petiolate insects, those lusects which have the abdomen 


petiolated.— Petiolate wing, a wing in which the base is 
very narrow and has parallel sides, suddenly enlarging to 
the body of the wing, as in the genus Ayrion and its allies. 
—Petiolate wing-cell, a wing-cell greatly constricted at 
one end, where it adjoins another cell. 

[< petiolate + 


aa Same as petiolate. 

e(pet’i-dl), n. [< F. pétiole = Sp. Pg. pe- 
ciolo = It. peziola, picciuolo, a petiole, < L. petio- 
lus, a stem or stalk of fruits (NL. a petiole), also 
lit. a little foot; for *pediolus, dim. of pes ( ped-) 
=E. foot.) 1. In bot., a leafstalk; the stalk or 


Petiole of (a) Peperomta a fea, terete; (6) Populus fremn- 
lontes, fat: (cr Thaspium barbinode, dilated at the base; (@) Py- 
rola rotundifolia, winged; (e) Stenotaphrum Amertcanum, form- 
" a sheath; (/) dcacta cultriformis, leaf-like (the so-called phyl- 
odiult). 


support by which the blade or limb of a leaf is 
attached to the stem. It is usually round or sent- 


petiole 

cylindrical and channeled on the upper side, but may be 
terete, flattened, winged, dilated at base, clasping, ete. 

2. In entom., the slender sclerite or sclerites 
by which the abdomen of many insects is united 
to the thorax. It is prominent in many Hymenoptera, 
as the slender part of a wasp; it is usually one-juinted, 
but sometimes two-jointed, and rarely three-jointed. In 
certain ants it carries one or more swellings which are 


ae in classification. See cuts under Lvaniide and 
(ta. 


petioled (pet’i-dld), a. [< petiole + -ed2.] Same 
as petiolate, 

petiolulate (pet’i-6-la-lat),a. [« NL. *petiolu- 
latus, © *petiolulus, petiolule: see petiolule.] In 
bot., supported by its own petiolule or foot- 
stalk: applied to a leaflet. 

petiolule (pet’i-o-lul),n. [« F. pétiolule, << NL. 
*petiolulus, dim. of petiolus, petiole: see petiole. ] 
In bot., a little or partial petiole, such as belong 
to the leaflets of compound leaves. 

petiolus (pe-ti’6-lus), 2.5 pl. petioli (-li). [NL., 
« L. petiolus, a stem or stalk of fruit: see peti- 
ole.) In bot. and zool., a petiole.—Ppetiolus of 
the epiglottis, the narrow attached end of the epiglottis, 

petit (pet’i), wand nn. (CME. petit, (OF. petit, 
F. petit, small, petty: see petty. The spelling 
petit, with the pronunciation belonging to petty, 
is retained in various legal phrases.) J, a.Small; 
petty; inferior.— Petit constable. See petty con- 
stable, under constable, 2.— Petit jury, treason, etc. See 
the nouns.— Petit point. Same as tent-etitch. 

IT.¢ ». Same as petty. 

And therefore was their master Moises called Pedagog- 
us, yt is, a teacher of children, or (as they cal such one 
in ye Gramer scholes) an Usher or a Master of the petites. 

Sir T, More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 48 

petit-baume (pet’i-b6m),n. [F., < petit, little 
+ baume, balsam: see balm.] A liquor obtained 
in the West Indies from Croton balsamifer. 

petite (pe-tet’), a. [F., fem. of petit: see petit, 
petty.) Little; of small size; tiny. 

Petitia (pe-tish’i-ii), 2. [NL. (Jacquin, 1780), 
after Francois P.du Petit (1664-1741), a French 
surgeon.] A genus of gamopetalous shrubs and 
trees of the order Verbenacce and tribe Viticee, 
characterized by the four equal petals, nearly 
sessile anthers, and drupe with one stone con- 


taining four cells and four seeds. The 8 species 
are natives of the West Indies and Mexico. They bear 
opposite undivided leaves, and small flowers in cymes 
usually panicled in the upper axils. P. Domingensis is 
the yellow tlddlewood of the West Indies. See spur-tree. 


petition ( pé-tish’gn), ne [< ME. pelicion, peti- 
tion, € OF, petilion, F. pétition = Sp. peticion = 
Pg. petic¢do = It. petizione, a petition, < L. peti- 
tio(n-), a blow, thrust, an attack, an arming ata 
request, petition, solicitation, < petere, pp. peti- 
tus, fall upon, rush at, attack. assault, ete., di- 
rect one’s course to, seek, make for, strive for, 
require, demand, ask, solicit, fetch, betake one- 
self to, ete., = Gr. mitre, fall, weréoOa, fly, akin 
to mrepov, wing, feather, ete., Skt. pat, fly: 
see feather, pen2, ete. From the L. petere are 
also ult. BE. appete, appetent, appetite, compete, 
competent, competitor, ete., impetus, impetuous, 
petulant, ete., repeat, repetition, ete.) 1. An 
entreaty, supplication, or prayer; a solemn or 
formal supplication, as one addressed to the 
Supreme Being, or to a superior in rank or 
power; also, a particular request or article 
among several in a prayer. 


Thy peticion T graunt the. 
Lytell Geste af Kobyn Hode (Child’s Ballads, V. 116). 


Let my life be given me at my pelition, and my people at 

my request. Esther vii. 3. 

I will go and sit heside the doors, 

And mnke a wild petition night and day. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

2. A formal written request or ety) Saari 
particularly, a written supplication from an in- 
ferior to a superior, or to a legislative or other 
body, soliciting some favor, right, grant, or 
merey. 

The governour and assistants sent an answer to the 
petition of Sir Christopher Gardiner, and withal a certifi- 
cate from the old ae concerning the carriage of 
affairs. ‘tnthrop, Hist. New England, I. 126. 


TI remember, when the Duke of Newcastle was going to 
Windsor with a mob at his heels to present a petition (dur- 
ing the late discussions), [ went down to him and showed 
him the petition, and told him they ought to be prevented 
from coming. Grecille, Memoirs, July 10, 1829. 
3. In /aw, a written application for an order 
of court, used (a) where a suit is already pend- 
ing in respect to the subject. of which some re- 
lief is sought that renders proper a more for- 
mal application than a motion (as a petition for 
instructionstoa receiver), or (b) where the sub- 
ject is within the jurisdiction of the court with- 
out the bringing of an action (as a petition for 
the writ of habeas corpus, or for an adjudication 


petitionary (pé-tish’on-a-ri), a. 


petition-crown (pé-tish’on-kroun), 1. 


petitionist (pé-tish’on-ist), n. 
petitio principii (pé-tish’i-6 prin-sip’i-i). 


petitort (pet’i-tor), n. 
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in bankruptcy); also, the paper containing such 
a supplication, solicitation, or humble request. 
—4. A begging: only in the rare phrase ‘pe- 
tition of a principle’ (begging the question), 
translating Latin petitio principii. 

Diogenes. Stay! Those terms are puerile, and imply a 


petition of a principle: keep to the term necessity. 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations, lst ser., vii 


Millenary pevvion. See inillenary.— Petition of right. 
(a) In Eng. , a petition for obtaining possession or res- 
titution from the crown of either real or personal proper- 
ty, the petition stating facts and claiming a right which 
controverts the title of the crown. (0) A declaration of 
the rights of the people addressed by Parliament in 1628 
to King Charles I., and his assent to it, which, though not 
in form a statute or ordinance, has been accepted as hav- 
ing the full force and effect of fundamental law. It re- 
cited, in substance, that subjects should not be taxed but 
by consent of Parliament; that commissions for raising 
money should not be issued contrary to law ; that no free- 
man should be imprisoned, disseized of his land, outlawed, 
or exiled but by the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land; that no subject ought to be imprisoned without 
cause shown ; that citizens should not be compelled to en- 
tertain soldiers against the law; and that commissions for 
the trial of offenders by martial law ought not to issue in 
time of siento Patitiona of Rights Act. See Bovill's 
Act (a), under act.— Right of petition, the right of the 
governed to bring grievances to the knowledge of the gov- 
erning power, by the presentation and hearing of petitions 
for redress. By the First Amendinent to the Constitution 
of the United States, Congress can make no law prohibit- 
ing ‘the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 
=Syn. Suppication, Suit, etc. (see prayer), solicitation, ap- 
plication, address. 


petition (pé-tish’on), v. (=F. pétitionner; from 


the noun.] JI, érans. 1. Topresent a petition 
or make a request to; supplicate; entreat; 
specifically, to address a written or printed pe- 
tition or supplication to, as to a sovereign, le- 
islative ads , or person in authority, for some 
avor or right. 
She petitioned Jupiter that he might prove immortal. 
Bacon, Moral Fables, ii. 
2. To solicit; ask for; desire as a favor. 


_ Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petition, or expect? 
Crabbe, Works, V. 188. 


II. intrans. To intercede; make a humble 
request or entreaty; present a petition. 


You think now I should cry, and kneel down to you, 
Petition for my peace. 
Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8. 


petitionarily (pé-tish’on-a-ri-li), adv. By way 


of petitio prinecipii, or begging the question. 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 5. [Rare.] ° 
[< petition + 
-ary.) 1. Offering a petition; supplicatory. 
Pardon Rome and thy pelitionary countrymen. 
Shak., Cor., Vv. 2. 82. 
It is our base petittonary breath 
That blows them to this greatness. 
B. Jonson, Catiline, iv. 1. 
2. Containing a petition or request. 


If such come 
For their reliefe by suite pelitionary, 
Let them have gracious hearing. 
Heywood, Royal King and Loyal Subject, {. 


See 
crown, 13. 


petitioner (pé-tish’on -ér), n. [< petition + -er1.] Petrea (pé’tré-ii), n. 


1. One who presents a petition, either verbal 
or written. 
Heare the Cries, see the Tears, 
Of all distressed poor Petitioners. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Magnificence. 
2. [l.c. orcap.] In Eng. hist., same as addresser. 
[< petition + 
-ist.] A petitioner. Lamb. (Encyc. Dict.) 

[L. 


(tr. Gr. ro év apyi atreicbar, an assumption at 
the outset): petitio, petition; principii, gen. of 
principium, principle: see petition and princi- 
ple.] In logic, the assumption of that which 
in the beginning was set forth to be proved; 
begging the question: a fallacy or fault of 
reasoning belonging to argumentations whose 
conclusions really follow from their premises, 
either necessarily or with the degree of prob- 
ability pretended, the fault consisting in the 
assumption of a premise which no person hold- 
ing the antagonistie views will admit. 


petit-maitre (pe-te’ma’tr),n. [F., a little mas- 


ter: see petty and masterl.] A name given to 
dandies in France in the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV.; hence, in English literature, 
one who displays exaggeration in his dress 
and cultivates female society more or less ob- 
trusively; a fop; @ coxcomb. 

{< L. petitor, a seeker, 
plaintiff, < petere, pp. petitus, seek: see peti- 
tion.) A seeker. 


petitory (pet’i-to-ri), a. 


Petit’s operation. 
Petiveria (pet-i-vé’ri-i), n. 


petlanque (pet-lang’ke), . 


peto (pe’to), n. 


Petrarchist (pé’ trir-kist), 


petraria (pe-tra’ri-i), ». 


petrary (pe-tra’ri), ”.; pl. petraries (-riz). 


petret (pé’teér), n. 


petrean (pé-tré’an), a. 


petrel 


A very potent (I cannot say ‘“‘competitor,” the Bishop 
himself being never a petitor for the place, but) ‘‘desirer” 
of this office was frustrated in his almost assured ex pecta- 
tion of the same to himself. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XI. ii. 48, 

[< OF. po F. 
pétitoire = Sp. Pg. It. petitorio, < LL. petitori- 
us, € L. petitor, a seeket, plaintiff: see petitor.] 
Petitioning; soliciting; begging; petitionary. 

The proper voices of sickness are expressly vocal and 


petitory in the ears of God. 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, fii. 2. 


Petitory action or suit. (a) An action claiming title 
or right of ownership, as distinguished from one which, 
ostensibly at least, relates merely to possession. (b) In 
Scots law, an action by which something is sought to be 
decreed by the judge in consequence of aright of prope 
ora right of credit in the pursuer, inctuding all actions 
on personal contracts by which the grantor has become 
bound to pay or to perform. 

See operation. 

[NL. (Plumier, 
1703), named after J. Petiver, F. R.8.,a London 
apothecary, who died in 1718.] A genus, made 
by Lindley type of a small order Petiveriacez, 
now classed in the order Phyfolaccacez and tribe 
Rivinex, characterized by the elongated fruit, 
covered with slender recurved spines. The 4 
species are all American, found from Florida to southern 
Brazil. They are slender erect herbs, with the odor of 
garlic, very acrid, and bearing alternate ovate leaves, and 
small greenish flowers of four persistent sepals. P. alii- 
acea, the guinea-hen weed, also known as stronqman's- 
weed, is much used in the West Indies for toothache and 
for its stimulating and sudorific properties. P. tetrandra 


is similarly used in Brazil. 

[Mex. Sp.]_ The 
name of an ore of silver, called in Chili ‘‘rosi- 
eler oscuro”; a sulphantimoniuret of silver, 


known to mineralogists as pyrarqyrite.— Pet- 
lanque negro, the ore of silver called silver-glance, glas- 
erz, and vitreous silver, of which the mineralogical name 


is aryentite, 

[Imitative.] The tufted tit- 
mouse of the United States, Parus or Lopho- 
phanes bicolor. T. Nuttall. 

tralogy,”. Anerroneous form of petrology. 
atrarchin (pé’traér-kizm),n. [< Petrarch (see 
def.) + -ism.] The style or manner of the poet 
Petrarch (1304-74); the peculiarities of his 
poetry collectively. 

From this period [the fourteenth century] also dates that 
literary phenomenon known under the name of Petrarch- 
ism Encye. Brit., XIII. 506. 
n. ([«< Petrarch + 
-ist.] A disciple, follower, or imitator of Pe- 
trarch. FEncyc. Brit., XIIT. 506. 

(ML.: see petrary.] 
Same as petrary. 

The archers shot their arrows, the petraria hurled its 
stones. £. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, III. 113. 
{In 
older form perrier, < OF. perriere, ete. (see per- 
ricr, and ef. pedercro, ete.); = Sp. petraria, < 
ML. petraria, a machine for throwing stones, 
< L. petra, a rock: see pier.) A military engine 
for throwing large stones. 

[An abbr. of saltpetre, salt- 
peter.) Niter; saltpeter. 

Powder which is made of impure and greasy petre hath 
but a weak emission. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 
[NL. (Houstoun, 1737), 
named after Robert James, Lord Petre, a patron 
of botany, who died in 1742.] <A genus of twin- 
ing shrubs of the order Verbenacee and tribe 
Verbenezx, characterized by racemed flowers, 
the ovary of two cells, each with one ovule, 


and the calyx greatly enlarged in fruit. The 20 
ee are all American, found from the West Indies and 

exico to Brazil and Bolivia. They bear opposite rigid 
undivided leaves, and large violet or blue flowers in long 
racemes, with the large sepals beautifully colored at 
flowering, enlarging and turning green in fruit. Several 
species are favorites in cultivation under glass, especially 
P volubiliz, the purple wreath, which is a native of the 
West India islands and of the mainland from Vera Crug 


southward. 

: (Cf. F. pétrée = Sp. 
pétreo = Pg. It. petreo; < L. petreus, ¢ Gr. we- 
tpaioc, rocky, < wétpa, rock: see pier.) Of or 
pertaining to rock or stone. Faber. [Rare.] 


petrel! (pet’rel),». [Formerly also peterel; ( F. 


pétrel, a petrel, lit. ‘little Peter,’ ‘Peterkin’ (G. 
Petersvogel, ‘Peter’s bird’), so called because it 
seems to walk on the sea, like Peter (Mat. xiv. 
29),< ML. *Petrellus, dim. of LL. Petrus, Peter, 
< Gr. Ilérpoc, Peter, lit. ‘rock’ (see Mat. xvi. 18): 
see pier.) 1. A small black-and-white sea- 
bird, Procellaria pelagica; hence, any similar 
bird of pelagie or oceanic habits, with webbed 
feet, long pointed wings, and tubular nostrils, 
belonging to the family Procellariide and sub- 
family Procellariing. Many of the petrels are char- 
acterized by qualifying epithets. and others receive spe- 
cial nunes. The stumny petrels, also called Mother Carey's 


petrel 


chickens, are the very small sooty species like Procellaria 
pelagica, though of several genera, including Procellaria 
(formerly called Thalassidroma), Cymochorea, Hal 

tena, and Oceanites. The most numerous species to which 
the name is given are those of the genera (Estrelata, Dap- 
tion, and some others, such as the capped petrel, (Estrelata 
heatata, and the Cape pigeon, Daption capense. These 


Stormy Petrel (Procellaria pelagtca). 


are of medium size, or rather small, and almost exctusive- 
ly inhabit southern seas. Petrels of the large genus Puf- 
us are commonly known as shearwaters and hagdens. 
e large gull-like petrels of the genus Fulmarus and some 
related genera are called fulmars. All are pelagic, and 
ractically independent of land except during the breed- 
ng-season. They breed for the most part in burrows or 
holes in rocks by the seaside, laying a single white egg. 
Many of them are wont, like albatroases, to follow ships 
for many days af sea, to feed upon the refuse of the cook’s 
galley, and may sometimes be taken with hook and line. 
In powers of long-sustained flight they surpass all other 
birds, but, with the exception of one genus (Pelecanoides 
or Halodroma), they cannot dive. See also cuts under 
Daption, fulmar, hagden, and Gistrelata, 
2. The kittiwake, a gull. [Flamborough Head, 
wa, —Pintado petrel. See pintado. 

petrel2+, x. An obsolete form of poitrel. 

petrenelt,. An obsolete variant of petronel. 

petrescence (pé-tres’ens), nn. ([< petrescen(t) + 
-ce.) Petrifaction. Mau } 

petrescent (pé-tres’ent), a. [« L. petra, ¢ Gr. 
méitpa, rock, + -escent.] Possessing the proper- 
ty of changing or converting into stone; petri- 
fying. 

Springs of petreacent water. Boyle, Works, TIT. 554. 

Petricola (pé-trik’6-la), n. [NL.: see petrico- 
lous.| The typical genus of Petricolide. La- 
marck. 

Petricolids# (pet-ri-kol’i-dé),n. pl. [NL., < Pe- 
tricola + -idz.| A family of bivalve mollusks 
which live in rocks, named by D’Orbigny in 1837 
from the genus Fetricola; the rock-borers. They 


Sel oe 
Virose sy 
a, Petricola (Petricolaria) pholadiformis (right valve). 4, Petrt- 
cola lthophaga (right valve). 


are related to the Veneride, but the mantle is enlarged, 
the pedal opening small, the foot small, and the shell more 
or less gaping. ‘The species for the most part perforate 


clay or soft rock. 

petricolous (pé-trik’6-lus), a. [< NL. petrico- 
la, < L. petra (< Gr. wérpa), a rock, + colere, in- 
habit.) Inhabiting rocks; saxicoline; lithodo- 
mous, as a mollusk. See cuts under date-shell, 
Petricolidg, and piddock. 

petrifaction (pet-ri-fak’shon), n. ([< L. as if 
*petrifactio(n-), < petra (< Gr. wétpa), rock, + 
factus, pp. of facere, make. Cf. petrify.] 1. 
Conversion into stone, specifically of organic 
substances or parts of such: fossilization; re- 
placement of organic matter by some mineral 
substance, in which process more or less of the 
form and structure of the organized body is pre- 
served.—2, An organic substance converted 
into stone; a fossil. The words petrifaction and fossil 
are entirely synonymous at the present time. Formerly 
JSoesil was applied to minerals or mineral substances dug 
from the earth, whether they did or did not exhibit any 
traces of organic structure. See fossil. 


3. Figuratively, a rigid or stunned condition 

resulting from fear, astonishment, etc. 

petrifactive Fa aiduhacrig hes [< petrifact(ion) 
+ -ive.) 1. Of or pene to petrifaction. 
Sir T. Browne.—2. Having power to petrify or 
to convert vegetable or animal substances into 
stone. . 

petrifiable(pet’ri-fi-a-bl),a. [< petrify + -able.] 
Capable of being petrified. 

petrific (pé-trif’ik), a. [= Sp. petrifico = Pg. 
It. petrifico, « L. as if *petrificus, < petra, rock, 
+ facere, make. Cf. petrify.] Th 
has power to convert into stone. 


yb ey n. 


Petrinism (pé’trin-izm), n. 


Petrobies (pet-r6-bi’6-é), n. pl. 


Petrobium (pet-ro’bi-um), 2. 


Petrobrusian (pet-r6é-bré’si-an), . 
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The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrific, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, smote, and fix’d as firm 
As Delos, floating once. Milton, P. L., x. 294. 
Not the wing'd Perseus, with Petrifick Shield 
Of Gorgon's Head, to more Amazement charm’d his Foe. 
Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 


petrificatet (pet’ri-fi-kat), 0. % [< L. *petrif- 
catus, pp. of patella, petrify: see petrify.] 


To petr Hall, Poems, p. 96. 
pe cation (pet’ri-fi-ka’shon),. [< F. pétri- 
fication = Sp. petrificacion = Pg. petrificagdo 


= It. petrificazione, ¢ L. as if “petrificatio(n-), 
< *petrificare, petrify: see petrify.] 1. Same 
as petrifaction. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 5. 
— 2+. Obduracy; callousness. [Rare.] 

It was observed long ago by Epictetus that there were 
some persons that would deny the plainest and moat evi- 
dent truths; and this state and condition he terms a pet- 
rification or mortification of the mind. 

Hallywell, Melampronsa, p. 1. (Latham.) 
petrify (pet’ri-fi), v.; pret. and pp- pees, 
ppr. petrifying. {<F. pétrifier = Sp. Pg. petri- 
ear = It. petrificare, < L. as if *petrificare, < 
petra (< Gr. zétpa), rock (see pier), + facere, 
make. Cf. petrific.) I. trans. 1. To convert 
into stone or a stony substance; change into 
stone.—2, To make hard as stone; render hard 
or callous: as, to petrify the heart. 
pens in the midst 7 Buell dip at once, 
n petrif a genius a aunce. 

oe Pope, Dunciad, iv. 264. 
3. To paralyze or stupefy as with fear or amaze- 

ment: as, to petrify one with astonishment. 

The poor petri journeyman, quite unconscious of 
what he was doing in blind, ive self-surrender to 
panic, absolutely descended both flights of stairs. 

Suddenly two men with guns came out of the woods, 
but at the sight of the flatboat stood ified. 
G. W. Cable, Stories of Louisiana, vii. 
II, intrans. To become stone or of a ston 
hardness, a8 organic matter by means of cal- 
careous or other deposits in its cavities; hence, 
to change into lifeless hardness or rigidity. 


Like Niobe we marble grow, 


And ify with grief. 

sah tibos Farenodia Augustalis, 1. 8& 
Anu obsolete form of petronel. 
etrine (pé’trin),a. [< LL. asif *Petrinus (ef. 
ML. petrinus, < Gr. rérpivoc, of rock), < Petrus, < 
Gr. Ilérpoc, Peter: see petrell.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the apostle Peter or his doctrines or writ- 
ings: as, the Petrine epistles. See Petrinism.— 


Petrine li , the Roman liturgy attributed by eccle- 
siastical tradition to Peter. 


< Petrine + -ism.] 
The beliefs or tendencies attributed to the apos- 
tle Peter; according to the Tiibingen school of 
theology, the doctrine that Christianity is a 
pee or development of Judaism, supposed to 
ave been advocated by the followers of Peter: 
opposed to Paulinism. See Paulinism, and Tiu- 
bingen school (under school). 
A pure speculative process of conflicting tendencies, 
which started from an antagonism of Petrintsm and Pau- 
Schaf, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 7. 
NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1873), < Petrobium + -ex.]) Asub- 
tribe of composite plants of the tribe Helian- 
thoides, characterized by the dicecious chaffy 
heads, each with rudimentary styles or anthers. 
It includes three genera, two of South American 
shrubs, and one a tree, Petrobinm (the type). 
(NL. (R. Brown, 
1817), so called in allusion to its home on the 
rock of St. Helena; < Gr. zérpa, rock, + Bioc, 
life.}] A genus of composite plants, type of 
the subtribe Petrobiez, having a flat receptacle 
and linear awned achenia. There is but one species, 
asmal] tree, found only on the island of St. Helena, bearing 
toothed opposite leaves, and small heads of yellow flowers 
in leafy panicled corymbs at the summits of the branches. 
It is sometimes known as rock-plant of St. Helena, and on 


the island as whitewood. Its remarkably recurved tubular 
corotlas make the head of flowers at first seem radiate. 


{< ML. 
Petrobrusiani, pl., < Petrus Brusius (Pierre de 
Bruys) (see def.) + -an.] 
of Peter (Pierre) de Bruys, especially numerous 
in the south of France in the twelfth.century. 


linism. 


De Bruys opposed church buildings, bishops, priests, and De 


Petrodr 


petrogeny (pet-roj’e-ni), . 


One of the followers petrog 


petrograph 
+ yedidév, a swallow: see chelidon.] A genus 
of Hirundinidez, containing a number of species 
of various parts of the world, which affix nests 
of mud to rocks, whence the name; the cliff- 
swallows. P. lunifrons is the common cliff-swallow, 
eaves-swallow, or mud-swallow of the United States, which 
builds clusters of bottle-nosed nests made of little pellets 


of mud stuck together. See cuts under eaves-nc. and 
hive-nest. 


petrodrome (pet’rd-drém), n. An insectivorous 


mammal of the genus Petrodromus, P. tetradac- 
tylus, of Mozambique. 

omus (pet-rod’r6-mus), ». [NL. (W. Pe- 
ters, 1846), < Gr. rérpa, rock, rétpoc, a stone, + 
dpayetv, aor. inf. of tpéyerv, run.] A genus of 
elephant-shrews of the family Macroscelidide, 


Petrodrome (Petrodromus tetradactyius). 


differing from the genus Macroscelides in hav- 
ing the hind feet with only fourtoes. The type 
is P. tetradactylus. See also cut under elephant- 
shrew. 


Fctron ’s defense. In chess-playing. See open- 
ing, 9. 
Petrogale (pet-rog’a-lé),n. [NL., < Gr. wérpa, 


rock, wérpoc, a stone, + yaA7#, yaaén, a weasel. } 
1. A genus of andy as of the family Afacro- 
odide, founded by J. E. Gray in 1837 ; the roek- 


angaroos. There are six or more species, al] Austra- 
Uan, of which the brush-tailed wallabee, P. penicillatus, 


Yellow-footed Rock-kangaroo (Petrogale xanthopus). 


and the yellow-footed rock-kangaroo, P. zanthopus, are 
examples. These kangaroos are fitted for living among 
rocks, where they display great agility. The hind limbs 
are less disproportionate than In other kangaroos, and the 
tail is used less in supporting the body or in leaping. 


2. [l. c.] An animal of this genus. 

[< Gr. wérpa, rock, 
métpoc, astone, + -yévera, < -yevfc, produced: see 
-geny.] The science of the origin of rocks; 
theoretical petrography or petrology: a word 
little used, and bearing the same relation to 
petrography or petrology which geogeny does to 
geolo 


petroglyph (pet’ro-glif), m. [< Gr. wérpa, rock, 


métpoc, & stone, + yAvg7, carving: seeglyph.] A 
carving on or in stone; a rock-cearviny. 
fyphic (pet-r6-glif’ik), a. [< petroglyph-y 
+ -ic.) Of or pertaining to petroglyphy: as, 
a Le a inscription. 


oglyphy (pet-rog’li-fi), n. (<Gr.rérpa, rock, 


ceremonials, and rejected transubstantiation and infant mérpoc, a stone, + yAiderv, carve, sculpture. ] 


baptism. 


petroccipital (pet-rok-sip’i-tal),a. [« petr(ous) 


+ occipital.) Of or pertaining to the occipital 
bone and the petrous part of the temporal bone: 
as, the petroccipital suture. Also petro-occipital. 
See cut under crantofacial. 


at converts or Petrochelidon (pet-ro-kel’i-don), n. [NL. (Ca- 


banis, 1851), < Gr. rérpa, rock, 7érpoc, a stone, 


pe 


The art or operation of carving inscriptions and 
figures on rocks or stones. 
rograph (pet’r6-graf), n. [< Gr. zérpa, rock, 
mérpoc, & stone, + ypagery, write.) A writing on 
a rock; a petroglyph. [Rare.] 

Mr. Cushing’s party found . ue packs of neighboring 

or crude e ngs. 

mountains petrographs, gs. | XIL 40. 


petrographer 


petrographer (pet-rog’ra-fér), n. [« petrogra- 
ph-y + -er1.) One who is versed in petrogra- 
phy, or the study of rocks. 

petrographic (pet-ro-graf’ik), a. [= F. pétro- 
graphique; as petrograph-y + -ic.] Of or per- 


taining to petrography. 

petrographical (pet-r6-graf’i-kal), a. [« pet- 
rographic + -al.] Same as petrographic.— Pet- 
rographical microscope. See microscope. 

petrographically (pet-ro-graf’i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards petrography; as regards mineralogi- 
cal and chemical constitution and structure: 
as, two kinds of gneiss petrographically distinct. 

petro aphy (pet-rog’ra-fi), n. [= F. pétro- 
graphie, < Gr. rétpa, a rock, tétpoc, a stone, + 
-ypagia, < ypagery, write.] 1t. The art of writing 
or inscribing on stone.— 2, The study of rocks; 


lithology; petrology. The investigation of the miner- 
als of which rocks are made up is called lithology, which in- 
cludes not only the determination of the mineral constitu- 
ents of arock, but also the study of the changes which these 
constituent minerals have undergone, either during the 
consolidation of the rock or at a subsequent period, in the 
course of those changes which are denominated metamor- 
phic (see metamorphism) —changes often complicated 
and difficult to decipher. While in some rocks the con- 
stituents are crystallized in large and distinctly formed 
individuals, so that each species can be separated and an- 
alyzed by itself without diticulty, this is ordinarily not 
the case. Hence by the methods formerly pursued it was 
often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make out 
clearly of what species the rock was composed. At the 
present time the method of examination of a rock consists 
in cutting from it one or more sections sufficiently thin to 
be nearly transparent; these are examined with the mi- 
croscope, with and without the use of polarized light ; and 
the optical and crystallographic appearances presented 
are generally sufficient to give not only a correct idea of 
the nature of the minerals, but also of the changes which 
they have undergone through various stages of metamor- 
phism. Assistance is also afforded by the method of sepa- 
ration in which rsh Bet flee doer employed. (See grav- 
ity-solution.) While most geologists writing in English use 
the terms lithology, petrology, and petrography as nearly sy- 
nonymous, others desire to limit the meaning of the first 
of these to the indoor or laboratory study of rocks, and 
would define petrography as including their investigation 
both indoors and in the field. 


sigalg brs ig I define as that branch of science which em- 
braces both lithology and petrology. It includes every- 
thing that pertains to the origin, formation, occurrence, 
alteration, history, relations, structure, and classification 
of rocksassuch. It is the essential union of field and lab- 
oratory study. M. E. Wadsworth, Lithological Studies, p. 2. 


petrohyoid (pet-r0-hi’oid),a.andn. [< petcorwe) 
+ hyoid.| I, a. Of or pertaining to the hyoi 
bone and a petrous part of the skull: noting a 
muscle of some batrachians.—Petrohyoid mus- 
cle, a series of small muscular slips lying immediately be- 
neath the omohyoid, and passing between the hyoid and 
hinder region of the skull of some batrachians. Hualey 
and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 50. 


II, x. The petrohyoid muscle. 

petrolt (pe-trol’ or pet’rol), n. 

ML. petroleum: see petroleum.) 
leum. 


Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floatin 
on the water of springs. Woodwar 


petrolatum (pet-ro-la’tum), n. [NL., ¢ petro- 
leum, q. v.] A soft unctuous substance, con- 
sisting mainly of hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, obtained from residues left after the dis- 
tillation of lighter oils from crude petroleum, 
or deposited from crude petroleum on standing. 
When purified and deodorized, it forms a salvy neutral 
mass, yellow or reddish in color, odorless, tasteless, and 
somewhat fluorescent. Itis used as a basis for ointments 
and as a protective dressing. Also called vaseline and cos- 
moline. 
petrolene (pet’rd-lén), n. [= F. petroléne; as 
petrol, petrol(eum), + -ene.] A liquid hydrocar- 
bon mixture obtained from petroleum. 
petroleum (pé-tr6’lé-um), 2. [=F . pétrole=Sp. 
pee = Pg. petroleo=It. petrolio=D.G. Dan. 
w. petroleum (MD. peterolie), < ML. petroleum 
(also petreleum, petrelzon, < MGr. NGr, rerpéAat- 
ov), rock-oil,<¢ L. petra (< Gr. rérpa), rock, + ole- 
um (< Gr. éAaiov), oil: see oil, A ML. adj. petrole- 
us, pertaining to rocks (neut. petroleum, or oleum 
petroleum, rock-oil), is given.] An oily sub- 
stance of great economical importance, espe- 
cially as a source of light, occurring naturally 
oozing from crevices in rocks, or floating on the 
surface of water, and also obtained in very lar 
quantity in various parts of the world by boring 
into the rock; rock-oil. Petroleum was known to the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans under the name of naphtha; 
the less liquid varieties were called aa@aAros by the Greeks, 
and bitumen was with the Romansa generic name for all the 
naturally occurring hydrocarbons which are now included 
under the names of asphaltum, maltha, and petroleum. The 
last name was not in use in classic times. The existence of 
troleum in Pennsylvania and New York has been known 
ean almost the earliest time of the settlement of those 
States by Europeans, but it was not until 1859, when oil 
was obtained by boring at Titusville on Oil Creek, a branch 
of the Allegheny River, that it began to be of commercial 
importance. Atthe present time the production of crude 


{< F. pétrole, ¢ 
ame as petro- 
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etroleum reaches an amount nearly equal to thirty mil- 
ions of barrels a year, and the value of the exports of this 
article in various forms amounts to almost $50,000,000 a 
year, nearly all the material exported being furnished by 
the oil-fields of Pennsylvania and western New York. The 
crude oil undergoes refining, and is as upon the market 
in various forms (see kerosene, naphtha, rhigolene, etc.), 
but much the largest part of this product has the form 
of an oil suitable for burning in lamps in all parts of the 
world. The only other oil-producing region in the world 
at all comparing with that of Pennsylvania and New York 
is at and near Baku, on the Caspian, where the existence 
of oil has been known from time immemorial, but where 
its commercial importance has only recently been realized. 
The exported petroleums of the United States are chiefly 
from rocks of Devonian age; those of Baku occur in the 
Tertiary. An important part of the transportation of the 
crude material in the United States is effected by pipes 
laid beneath the surface, through which the oil is forced. 
See pipe-line. Also called coal-oil, earth-oil. 


The Wardrobe Account, 21-23 Edw. III., 38/2, the fol- 
lowing entry :— “ Delivered to the King in his chamber at 
‘Calais : 8 lbs. petroleum.” N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 248. 


petroleum-car (pé-tro’lé-um-kiir), n. A rail- 
road-car carrying a tank or tanks, especially 
designed for the transportation of petroleum 
in bulk. 
petroleum-ether (pé-tro’lé-um-é’thér), n. 
Same as naphtha, 
petroleum- ce Se mge Ae Biag Seah n n. 
A steam-boiler or other furnace for burning 
petroleum, which is admitted in jets or in the 
form of a spray of petroleum mingled with air 
or with a steam-jet; a hydrocarbon-furnace. 
E. H. Knight. 
petroleum-still (pé-tro’lé-um-stil), n. A still 
for separating the hydrocarbon products from 
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Petroleum-still. 


a, retort; a’, beak of retort, through which vapors pass; 4, charging- 
pipe ; ¢, column composed of compartments ¢!, ¢2, etc. (The com- 
partments are filled to a definite height with the same kind of liquid 
as that to be distilled through the pipe d@, having a valve for each com- 
partment. The same pipe is also used for drawing off this liquid.) 
¢, worm placed in a water-tank, connected pipe / to the column 
c, and by the pipe g to a gasometer 4; h, A’, auxiliary worms con- 
nected with ¢,; /, pipe for return of liquid to the retort when desired ; 
7, 2, running-pans receivi liquid from A, A’, etc.; #, main run- 
ning-pan. Heat is applied by furnaces at the bottom of a. The va- 
pors pass through a‘ intoc, The heavier products are condensed by 
the liquid in the compartments ¢!,c?, etc. Lighter vapors pass into 
the worm ¢, and are there condensed and run down into # and #’ for 
further cooling. The gasometer & collects any uncondensed vapors. 


crude petroleum in the order of their volatility. 
E. H. Knight. 
pétroleur (pa-tro-lér’), ». [F., ¢ pétrole, pe- 
troleum: see petroleum.) An incendiary; spe- 
cifically, one of those adherents of the Com- 
mune who set fire to the publie buildings of 
Paris, with the aid of petroleum, on the entry 
of the national troops in May, 1871. 
pétroleuse (pa-tro-léz’), n. [F., fem. of pétro- 
leur,q.v.] Afemale incendiary. See pétroleur. 
petroliferous (pet-ro-lif’e-rus), a. KS ML. pe- 
troleum, petroleum, + L. ferre = E. bearl.] 
Abounding in petroleum; productive of petro- 
leum; containing or yielding petroleum: as, 
ce al ee Amer. fic ats a 
tro troline (pet’rd-lin), n. petrol, 
Metal), + -in2,-ine2.] A solid substance 
consisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons, ob- 
tained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon: 
analogous to parafin. 
petrolist (pet’r6-list), n. [< petrol + -ist.] An 
incendiary. See pétroleur. 
petrolize (pet’ré-liz), v. t.; pret. and pp. petro- 
lized, ppr. petrolizing. [< petrol + -ize.} To 
cause to resemble petroleum; confer the char- 
acter or properties of petroleum upon. Ure. 
petrol eal (pet-so-lay’i-kal), a. tc petrolog-y 
+ -ic-al.| Of or pertaining to petrology. Nature, 
petrologically (pet-r6-loj’i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards petrology or petrological investigation or 
conditions. 


petrolo 


(pet-r0l’d-jist), n. [< petrolog-y + 
~ist.] 


ne who is skilled in petrology. 


Petromyzontidze 


petrology (pet-rol’6-ji), n. [¢« Gr. érpa, rock, 
méTpoc¢, & stone, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: see 
-ology.| The study of rocks from the point of 
view of their mineralogical composition ; lithol- 
ogy; petrography. By some this term is used 
in a more limited sense. See the quotation, 
and also petrography. 

Lithology describes the results which would be arrived 
at by a man who sat indoors in his laboratory and examined 
small hand specimens of different kinds of rocks brought 
tohim. Petrology tells us what additional information we 


gain when we go out of doors and examine large masses of 
rocks in the fields. A. H. Green, Phys. Geol., p. 9. 


petromastoid (pet-r6-mas’toid), a. and n. [< 
petro(us) + mastoid.) I, a. Of or pertaining to 
the petrous and mastoid parts of the temporal 
bone: as, petromastoid cells; the petromastoid 
bone. 


II. ». The perro maseoe bone. In man at birth 
the petromastoid is a distinct bone, consisting chiefly of 
petrosal elements from which mastoid parts are as yet 
scarcely developed. It soon becomes confluent with oth. 
er parts of the compound temporal bone, leaving traces 
of its original separation in the Glaserian fissure and the 
canal of Huguier on the outer side of the bone, and the 
Eustachian tube and tensor tympani canal on the other 


side. 
Petromys (pet’r6-mis), ». [NL. (Sir A. Smith, 
1831), < Gr. mérpa, rock, + pic, mouse.] A re- 


markable outlying genus of rodents of the fam- 


Petromys typicus. 


ily Octodontide, found in Africa; rock-rats. It 
is one of the only three Ethiopian genera of 
this characteristically American family. 
Petromyzon (pet-ro-mi’zon),n. [NL.,< Gr. zé- 
tpa, rock, wétpoc, a stone, + ziCwv (urCovt-), ppr. of 
pte, suck: see myzont. Cf. petromyzont.) 1. 
A genus of myzonts or lampreys, giving name 


to the family Petromyzontidx. It formerly in- 
cluded all the lampreys and other myzonts, but has by later 


Skull of Lamprey (Petromyzon marinus). 


A, side view; B, top view: a, ethmovomerine pos 4, olfactory 
ras peed ¢, auditory capsule; @, neural arches of spinal column; e, 
palatopterygoid ;_/, (probably) ebony co or superior quadrate 
and g, inferior quadrate part of the subocular arch; A, styloh al 
process; #, lingual cartilage; 4, inferior, and @, lateral, prolongation 
of cranium; 9, branchial skeleton ; 1, 2, 3, accessory labial cartilages. 


writers been restricted to the northern lampreys, and es- 
pecially those of the sea. See Petromyzontida, and cuts 
under t, lamprey, and Marsipobranchii. 

2. [l. c.] Any member of this genus, as a lam- 
prey. 

petromyzont (pet-ré-mi’zont), n. [< NL. Pet- 
romyzon(t-).] A lamprey. 

Petromyzontia hah ty al n. pl. 
[NL., neut. pl. of Petromyzon.] The lampreys 
as a Class of cyclostomous craniate vertebrates: 
distinguished from Myxinoidea or hags. Also 
called Hyperoartia. 

Petro ontidz (pet’rd-mi-zon’ti-dé), n. pl. 
[NL., < Petromyzon(t-) + -idx.] <A family of 
cyclostomous or marsipobranchiate fishes; the 


lampreys. They are elongated eel-like animals, whose 
adults have a complete circular suctorial mouth armed 
with an apne and lower gy Shi cartilage, teeth on the 
tongue and on the oral disk, seven branchial apertures on 


Digitized by Google 


Petromyzontids 


each side, and well-developed eyes. In the young or larval 
condition the mouth is a longitudinal slit, and eyes are 
undeveloped. 
petromyzon- 
toid (pet’rd-mi- 
zon’toid), a. and 
n. I, a. Related 
to or resembling 
the lampreys; 
of or pertaining 
to the Petrony- 
contide. 
IT, x. A mem- 
ber of the Pe- 
tromyzontid2; & 


lampre . Side and Top Views of Brain of 4 mono- 

petrone (pet’ ro- ae fuviatilis, one of the Petromy-szon- 
. lida. 

nel), 2. [F OT- 4, rhinencephalon: &, prosencephalcn; 


i retrt- C, thalamencephalon; D, mesencephalon ; 
dues ly also j etrt- &, metencephalon; F, fourth ventricle: 


nel ; <« OF. pelrt- ¢, rudimentary cerebellum ; G, spinal cord. 
nal, poitrinal, f, olfactory nerves; //, optic; ///, ocu- 


3 P limotor; 7H, pathetic: . triyeminal; 
poictrinal, F. pé- v1, abducent; #711, facial and auditory ; 
trinal, a petro- 


VIM, glossopharyngeal and pneumogas- 
nel, so called as 


tric; VY, hypoglossal; 1, 1’, 2, 2’, sensory 
and motor roots of first and second spinal 
being discharg- "’™ 
ed with the stock placed against the breast, <¢ 
petrine, peitrine, poitrine, F. poitrine, the breast 
(ef. Sp. petrina, a girdle), < L. pectus ( pector-), 
breast: see pectoral.) 1. A hand-firearm intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century, shorter than 
the ordinary harquebus, but longer than the 
istol; a sort of large horse-pistol. It was fired 
y a match-lock, wheel-lock, or other appliance, 
according to the period in which it was used. 
He made his brave horse like a whirlwind bear him 
Among the combatants, and in a moment 
Discharg’d his petronel, with such sure aim 
That, of the adverse party, from his horse 


One tumbled dead. 
Fletcher (and another), Love's Cure, {. 1. 


Saddle our Spanish barb, and bid French Paris see our 
petronel be charged ! Scott, Abbot, xxxi. 


2. In her., a pistol used as a bearing. 

petro-occipital (pet’rd-ok-sip’i-tal), a. 
as petroccipital. 

petropharyngeus, petropharyngeus (pet-ro- 
far-in-j6’us), 2.3 pl. petropharyngei (-1). [NL., 
< E. petro(us) + NL. pharynz, pharynx: see 
pharyngens.| One of the supernumerary ele- 
vator muscles of the pharynx, sometimes pres- 
ent in man. It arises from the under surface 
of the temporal bone, and is inserted into the 

harynx. 

etrophila! (pé-trof’i-l4), ». [NL.(R. Brown, 
1810), so called because it always grows on 
rocks; ¢ Gr. wérpa, rock, + giJciv, love.) A large 
genus of apetalous Australian shrubs of the 
order Proteacee and the tribe Protec, distin- 
guished by its perfect flowers with four anthers 
sessile on the four ealyx-lobes, and a filiform 
style dilated and spindle-shaped above, and b 
their growth in dense heads involucrate with 
colored bracts, becoming in fruit cones with 
persistent hardened scales, each inclosing a 
compressed nut containing a single winged or 
hairy seed. The 37 species are shrubs with scattered 
rigid and generally filiform leaves. Many are cultivated 


for their white flowers, and P. media, with yellow flowers, 
imparting a brilliant yellow to bolling water, is recom- 


mended fur dyeing. 

Petrophila? (pé-trof’i-li), n. pl. [NL., neut. 
pl.: see Petrophilal.] A superfamily of basom- 
matophorous pulmonate gastropods, including 
the Siphonariide and Gadiniide. They have a 
patelliform shell, and live attached to rocks, 
mostly between tide-marks. 

petrosal (pet-ré’sal), a. and. [« L. petrosus, 
rocky (see petrous), + -al.] I. a.1. Petrous; 
of comparatively great hardness, as of stone or 
rock: said of the petrous part of the tempo- 
ral bone.—2. Of or pertaining to the petrous 
part of the temporal bone: as, the petrosul 


nerves.— Petrosal bone. (a) One of several osseous 
parts of which the temporal bone is composed near the 
period of birth in man, remaining more or less distinct 
throughout life in many animals, the other two parts he- 
ing the syuamozygomatic and the tympanic. Also called 
periotic bone and pet id bone. (6) The petrous part 
of the temporal bone.— Petrosal nerve, one of five 
nerves which pass through foramina in the petrous part 
of the temporal bone: the large deep, a branch of the ca- 
rotid plexus uniting with the larye superficial from the fa- 
cial to form the vidian ; the small deep, a branch from the 
carotid plexus to the tympanic plexus; the superfi- 
cial, the continuation of Jacobson’s nerve, terminating in 
the otic ganglion; the external superficial, a branch unit- 
ing the see ganglion of the facial with the sympa- 
thetic plexus on the middle meningeal artery.— Petro- 
gal sinus, one of two venous sinuses lying along the su- 
perior and inferior margins of the petrous part of the 
temporal bone, the superior connecting the cavernous 
sinus with the lateral as it turus down into the sigmoid 
groove, the inferiur connecting the cavernous sinus with 


Same 


petrosilex (pet-ro-si’leks), n. 


petrosquamous (pet-ro-skwa’mus), a. 


petrous (pet’rus or pé’trus), a. 


pettah (pet’é), n. 


pettiauger, 7. 
pettichaps (pet’i-chaps), n. 


petticoat (pet’i-kot), x. and a. 
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the internal jugular vein. Also petrous sinus.— Petrosal 
vein. Same as petrosal sinus. 


II. ». The periotie or petrous part of the 
temporal bone. See cuts under craniofacial, 
hyoid, and periotic. 


Petroselinum (pet’r6-sé-li’num), 7. NG (G. 


F. Hoffman, 1814), < L. petroselinum, ¢ Gr. me- 
Tpooéstvov, rock-parsley, é métpa, rock, + afAcvor, 
parsley: see parsley and celery.] A genus of 
umbelliferous plants, including the cultivated 
parsley and two or three other species, now made 
a subgenus of Carum, and characterized by its 
obsolete calyx-teeth, smooth ovate fruit, dis- 
sected leaves with narrow or thread-like seg- 
ments, and yellow, white, or greenish flowers. 
See parsley and ache? 

L., ¢ L. petra 
(< Gr. zérpa), rock, + silex, flint.] A finely gran- 
ular or cryptocrystalline admixture of quartz 
and orthoclase; felsite. 


petrosilicious, petrosiliceous (pet’rdé-si-lish’- 


ius),a. (=F. pétrosiliceux, as petrosilex (-silic-) 
+ -ious, -eous.| Consisting of petrosilex: as, 
petrosilicious breccias. 


petrosphenoidal (pet’ré-sfé-noi’dal),a. [=F. 


pétrosphénoidal , < petro(us) + sphenoidal.] Per- 
taining to the petrosal bone, or the petrous part 
of the temporal, and to the sphenoid bone; 
sphenopetrosal: as, the petrosphenoidal suture. 
Also petrosphenoid. 


petrosquamosal (pet’rd-skwa-m6’sal),a. Same 


as petrosquamous. 

[<x L. 
retra (< Gr. rétpa), rock, + squama, scale.]} 
ertaining to the petrous and the squamosal 


parts of the temporal bone.— Petrosquamous fis- 
sure. Same as petr mous suture.— Petrosquamous 
sinus, a venous sinus sometimes lying in a small groove 
along the junction of the petrous and squamous parts of 
the temporal bone, and opening behind into the lateral 
sinus. — Petrosquamous suture, the suture uniting the 
squamous and petrous parts of the temporal bone, visible 
in the adult as a res groove or fissure on the cranial 
surface. Also called petrosquamous fissure and temporal 
suture. 


petrostearin, petrostearine (pet-ro-sté’a-rin), 


n. (Gr. zétpa, rock, + oréap, tallow, + -in2, 
-ine2,] Mineral stearin; ozocerite. 
(= F. pétreux 
(OF. pierreur, F. pierreux) = Pg. It. petroso,< L. 
petrosus, rocky,< petra,< Gr. rétpa, rock, zérpoc, 
a stone: see pier.} 1. Like stone in hardness; 
stony; rocky.—2, Pertaining to the part of the 
temporal bone so called; petrosal: as, a petrous 
vein or sinus; 2 petrous ganglion.— Petrous gan- 
lion. Sce ganglion.— Petrous part of the tem 

ne, in human anat., that part which contains the in- 
ternal auditory organs : so named from its dense structure. 
It forms a three-sided pyramid, with its base at the mouth 
of the external auditory meatus, and its apex directed 
obliquely forward and inward, received in the notch be- 
tween the occipital and sphenoid bones. Of its three sur- 
faces, two look into the cranial cavity, the superior border 
formed by their juncture separating the middle from the 
posterior fossa. The large carotid canal perforates its sub- 
stance, and the Eustachian tube opens out of it near the 
To The petrous aid mastoid parts taken together form 
the petromastoid or periotic bone. See cuts under earl, 
tympanic, and craniqfacial.— Petrous sinus. Same as 


petrosal sinus. 

[E. Ind.} The town or vil- 
lage which clusters round a fortress; an ex- 
tramural suburb ofa fortress. [Anglo-Indian. ] 


See periagua. 
1. The garden- 
warbler, Sylvia hortensis. Willughby.—2. Some 


Pettichaps (Syévia Aortensis). 


petticoated (pet’i-k6-ted), a. 


petticoat-pipe (pet’i-k6t-pip), 7. 


pettifog 


tticote, pettecote, petycote; < petly + coat.] 
ta: 1t. A short coat or garment worn by men 
under the long overcoat. 
Se that youre sonerayne hauc clene shurt and breche, 
A petycote, a dublett, a long coote. 
Babees Book (E. E. T.8.), p. 176. 
2. A skirt: formerly, the skirt of a woman’s 
dress or robe, frequently worn over a hoop or 
farthingale; now, an underskirt worn by women 
and children; also, in the plural, skirts worn by 
very young boys. 
I bought thee peticotes of the best, 


The cloth so fine as fine might be. 
Greensleeves (Child’s Ballads, IV. 241). 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 
Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 


Their petticoats of linsey-woolsey were striped with a 
variety of gorgeous dyes— though I must confeas these 
gallant garments were rather short, scarce reaching below 
the knee, Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 172. 


Hence—3. A woman; afemale. [Colloq.] 


Fearless the Petticoat contemns his Frowns; 
The Hoop secures whatever it surrounds. 
Prior, Epilogue to Mrs. Manley’s Lucius. 


Disarmed — defied by a petticoat. .. . What! afraid of 
awoman? W.H. Ainsworth, Rookwood, ff.6. (Latham.) 
4. A garment worn by fishermen in warm wea- 
ther, made of oilcloth or coarse canvas, very 
wide and descending to the calf of the leg, gen- 
erally with an insertion for each leg, but some- 
times like a woman’s petticoat, with no inter- 
secting seam, and worn over the common dress. 
— 5. In archery, the ous of a target, beyond 
the white. Also called spoon. Encyc. Brit., 
II. 378.—6. The depending skirt or inverted 
cup-shaped part of an insulator for supporting 
telegraph-lines, the function of which is to pro- 
tect the stem from rain.— Balmoral petticoat. 
See balmoral. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to petticoats; femi- 
nine; female: as, petticoat mfluence. [Hu- 


morous. ]— Petticoat government, female govern- 
ment, either political or domestic; female home rule. 


petticoat-affair (pet’i-kot-a-far’), ». An affair 


of gallantry; a matter in which a woman is 
concerned. [Colloq.] 
Venus may know more than both of us, 


For ‘tis some petticoat affair. 
den, Amphitryon, f. 1. 


petticoat-breeches (pet’i-kot-brich’ez), ». pl. 


Breeches of the kind worn about the middle 
eentury, in which 

each thigh was cov- 

ered by a loose cylin- 

der of cloth, usually 

not gathered at the 
bottom — the two re- 
sembling two small |; 
skirts or petticoats / 7 | 5 
placed side by side. G Se9 
Also petticoat-trou- (6 & 
8ers. 

In their puffings and 
slashings the sleeves of 
the dresses of both sexes 
were alike; nor was al- 
most a corresponding re- 
semblance wanting  be- 
tween the trunk-hose and y 
the petticoat-breeches of o 
one sex and the skirts of 
the kirtles and gowns and 
the veritable petticoats 
. - . Of the other sex. 

Eneyce. Brit., VI. 472. 


of the seventeeuth ae 
Sn xed 
| 


A 


Petticoat-breeches. 


[< petticoat + 
-ed2,] Wearing petticoats. 


‘‘ Here, dame,” he said, “ is a letter from your petticoated 
baron, the lord-priest yonder.” Scott, Monastery, xiv. 


petticoat-pensioner (pet’i-k6t-pen’shon-ér), ». 


‘A person who is kept by a woman for secret 
services or intrigues. alliwell, 
A pipe in 
the smoke-box of a locomotive, having a bell- 
mouthed lower extremity into which the ex- 
haust-steam enters, the upper end extending 
into the lower part of the smoke-stack. It serves 
to strengthen and equalize the draft through 
the boiler-tubes. 

Most of our engines are still run with a dlamond stack 
and short smoke-box, with the petticoal-pipe for leading 
the steam into the stack, Sct. Amer., N. 8., LIX. 369. 


similar British warbler, as the willow-warbler, petticoat-trousers (pet’i-k0ot-trou’zérz), n. pl. 
Phylloscopus trochilus, or the chiffchaff, P. ru- Same as petticout-breeches. 


Sus. See also cut under chiffchaff. 

Also pettychaps. 
[Early mod. E. 
also pettycoat, petycout, pcticote, pety cote, < ME. 


pettifog (pet’i-fog), v. i; pret. and pp. petti- 


Joaged, ppr. pettifogging. [A back formation, 
< pettifogger. Cf. fog3.) Toplay the pettifog- 
ger; do small business asa lawyer. Butler. 


petti-fog 
petti-fog} (pet’i-fog), 7. A confusing fog or 
mist: in allusion to pettifog, v. [A pun.] 
Thus much for this clond I cannot say rather then 
petty.fog of witnesses, with which Episcopall men would 
* cast a mist before us. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 
pettifogger (pet’i-fog-ér), x. [Formerly also 
pettyfogger, peticfogycr, ete., prop. two words, 
petty fogger, pettic fogger, ete.s < petty + fog- 
ger}.] 1, An inferior attorney or lawyer who 
is employed in small or mean business. 
Pas. You'll know me again, Malevole. 
Mal. O ay, by that velvet. 


Pas. Ay, 08 a pelty-foyyer ee Male ene ce 
arston, } : 


A pettie foager, a silly aduocate or lawyer, rather a trou- 
ble-Toune, hauing neither law nor conscience. Minshet. 
The Widow Blackacre, is it not? That litigious She Pet- 
ty-Fogyer, who is at Law and Ditterence with all the World. 
Wycherley, Plain Dealer, i. 1. 

2. The rockling. [Prov. Eng.] 
pettifoggery (pet’i-fog-ér-i), x. [« pettifogger 
+ -y2(see -ery).] The practice of a pettifogger; 
conduct becoming to a pettifogger; tricks; 

quibbles. 

The last and lowest sort of thir Arguments, that Men 
purchas’d not thir Tithe with thir Land, and such like Pet- 
tifoggery, I omit, as refuted sutticiently by others. 

Milton, Touching Hirelings. 

pettifogging (pet’i-fog-ing), a. Practising pet- 

tifogvery; characteristic of or becoming to a 
pettifugger; petty; mean; paltry. 

“The character of this last man,” said Dr. Slop, inter- 
rupting Trim, ‘‘is more detestable than all the rest, and 
secins to have been taken from some pettifoqgying lawyer 
amongst you.” Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ib 17. 


As though the voice of a pettifogging critic could drown 
the pean of praise that rises to Napoleon from twenty 
glorious battletields ! J. Hadley, Essays, p. 357. 

pettifogulize (pet-i-fog’ii-liz), v. i.3; pret. and 
pp. pettifogulized, ppr. Fa at [< petti- 
Jog + -ule (dim. suffix) + -ize.] To act as a 
pettifogger; use petty and contemptible means. 
[ Rare. ] 

To pett{fomelize — that {s, to find evasions for any purpose 
in a trickster’s minute tortuosities of construction. 

De Quincey. 
pettigret, n. An obsolete form of pedigree. 
pettily (pet’i-li), adv. In a petty manner. 
pettiness (pet’i-nes), ». The character of be- 

ing petty; smallness; littleness; triviality. 

Which in weight to re-answer, his peftiness would bow 
under. Shak., Hen. V., iii. 6. 137. 
=Syn. Smatliness, etc. (sce littleness), frivolousness, trivi- 


ality, insignificance. 

pettish (pet’ish), a. [«¢ pet] +-ishl. Cf. pet2.] 
Proceeding from or pertaining to a pet or pee- 
vish humor; fretful; peevish; subject to freaks 
of ill temper. 

They are in a very angry pettish mood at present, and not 
likely to be better. 
=Syn, Peevish, Frelful, etc. See petulant. 

pettishly (pet’ish-li), adv. In a pettish man- 
ner; with a freak of ill temper. 

pettishness (pet’ish-nes), x. The state or 
character of being pettish; fretfulness; petu- 
lance; peevishness. 

pettitoes (pet’i-toz), n. pl. [« petty + tocs.] 
The toes or feet of a pig: sometimes jocularly 
used for the human feet. 

He's a Turk that does not hononr thee from the hair of 
thy head to thy petlitoes. Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1. 


But, alas! the degeneracy of our present age is such 
that I believe few besides the annotator know the excel- 
lency of 2 virgin sow, especially of the black kind brought 
from China; and how to inake the most of her liver, lights, 
brains, and pettitoes. W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter ix. 

pettle! (pet’l),. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
paddle), paddile2, 

pettle2 (pet’l), v. 4; pret. and pp. petiled, ppr. 
pettling. (Appar. a use of petile!, accom. to 
petl.) To indulge; coddle; pet. 

And harleus .. . and pettle us up wi’ bread and water. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvii. 
pettle’ (pet’!), ». [A var. of pattle2.] A tool 
used in various arts for burnishing. Its rubbing 


end is usually of hardencd steel or agate fitted to a suit- 
able handle. 


petto (pet’to),». [It. (=Sp. pecho = Pg. peito), 
€ L. pectus, breast: see pectoral.) The breast. 


—In petto, in one’s own breast or private thougiit ; in 
secrecy. 


pettrelt, x. Same as poitrel. 
petty (pet’i), a. and n. (Early mod. E. also 
pettie, pety, petie, also petit; « ME. pety (in pety 
cote, also in comp. prtycote, petticote, ete.: see 
poe earlier petit, < OF. petit, petet, peti, 
. petit (Walloon piti) = Pr. Cat. petit = Olt. 
aie pitetto, small; origin uncertain. Cf. 
. pitw, small, pid, a point; OL. petilus, thin, 


slender.) I, a. 1. Small; little; trifling; triv- 


petulancy (pet’i-lan-si), 7. 


Pepys, Diary, 1. 405. petulant (pet’i-lant), a. 


petulantly (pet’u-lant-li), ade. 


petulcoust (pé-tul’kus), a. 


~ 
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ial; inconsiderable or insignificant; of little ac- 
count: as, pelly payments; a petty quarrel. 


How I contemn thee and thy petty malice! 
Fletcher, Wife fora Month, iff. 2. 


These arts, being here placed with the principal and 
suprenie sciences, seem pelly things. 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 238. 


2. Of minor importance or gravity; not heinous 
or serious: as, petty trespass; a pelty crime.— 
3. Inferior as regards rank, power, capacity, 
possessions, ete.; not of great importance, 
standing, or rank: as, a petty prince; a petty 
proprietor. 

His extraction was humble. His father had been a 
petty ofticer of revenue; his grandfather a wandering der- 
vise. Macaway, Warren Hastings. 
Petty average, in com. and nav. See average2, 1 (c).— 
Petty bag, formerly, an office in connection with the Rolls 
Court in the English Chancery, the clerk of which had the 
drawing up of parliamentary writs, writs of scire facias, 
congés d'élire for bishops, etc. See clerk of the petty bag 
under clerk.— Petty cash, small sums of money received 
or paid.— Petty cash-book. Sce cash-book.— Petty con- 
stable. See constable, 2.— Petty juror, jury, larceny, 
madder, mulien, etc. See the nouns.— Petty officer 
an officer in the navy whose rank corresponds with that 
of a non-commissioned officer in the army. Petty officers 
are appointed and may be degraded by the captain of the 
vessel. Abbreviated P. O.— Petty session, treason, etc. 
See the nouns. =Syn, 1 and 3, Diminutive, insignificant, 
slight, trivial, unimportant, frivolous. See littleness. 

et 2. A junior scholar ina grammar-sehool; 
a little child attending school. 


In 1635 the quarterage [of Cartmel gramiar-school} 
was 6d, for graimarians, and 4d. for pettics. 
Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 682. 
See pettichaps. 
An obsolete form of pettifog- 


pst, 7. 
pettyfoggert, ». 


ger. 
petty-morrel (pet’i-mor’el), x. The American 
spikenard, Aralia racemosa. 
petty-rice (pet’i-ris), 7. See quinoa. 
petty-whin, ». See shin. 
pet ce (pet’ti-lans), 2. (¢ F. pétulance, OF. 
petulance = Sp. Pg. petulancia = It. petulanza, 
petulanzia,<¢ L. petulantia, sauciness, petulance, 
petulan(t-)s, petulant: see petulant.) 14. 
Sauciness ; wantonness; rudeness. 

This man, being a wit, a poet, and a minstrel, composed 
many indecent songs against me, and sung them openly, 
to the great entertainment of mine enemies; and, since it 
has pleased God to deliver him into my hands, I (Henry I.] 
will punish him, to deter others from the like petulance. 

Ord. Vitalis, Hist. Eccles. (trans.), p. 881. 
2. The character of being petulant; a petulant 
character or disposition; peevish impatience or 
cuprice; pettishness. 

The misery of man appears like childish pelulance. 


Emerson, Nature, 
=Syn. 2. See captious and petulant. 
[As petulance (see 
-cy).] Same as petulance. 
[= F. petulant = Sp. 
Pg. It. petulante, ¢L. petulan(t-)s, forward, pert, 
saucy, wanton, prop. ppr. of *petulare, dim. 
freq. form of petere, attack, fall upon: sce pe- 
tition.) Manifesting peevish impatience, irri- 
tation, or eaprice; peevishly pert or saucy; 
peevish; capricious: said of persons or things: 
as, a petulant youth; a petulant auswer. 
Oh! you that are 
My mother’s wooers! much too high ye beare 
Your petulant spirits, Chapman, Odyssey, 1. 
The awful and vindictive Bolingbroke, and the malig- 
nant and petwant Mallet, did not long brood over their 
anger, I. D' Israeli, Calansities of Authors, IT. 135. 
=Syn. Petulant, Peevish, Fretful, Pettish, Cross, irritable, 
irascible, ill-humored, snappish, crusty, choleric. The 
first five words apply to an ill-governed temper or its 
manifestation. etulant expresses a quick pees 
often of a temporary or capricious sort, with bursts of 
feeling. Peecish expresses that which fs more perma. 
pent in character, more frequent in manifestation, more 
sour, and more an evidence of weakness, Fretful ap- 
plies to one who is soon vexed, of a discontented dispo- 
sition, or ready to complain, as a sick child. Pettish im- 
plies that the impatience, vexation, or testiness is over 
matters so small that the mood is peculiarly undiguitied 
or unworthy. Cross applies especially to the temper, but 
often to permanent character: as, a croxs dug; it often in- 
cludes anger or sulkiness, Crosses 1s a mood inay be 
mnure quiet than the others. See captious. 
In a petulant 
manner; with petulance; with peevish or im- 
patient abruptness or rudeness; with ill-bred 
pertness. 


petulcityt (pé-tul’si-ti), n. [< petuleous + -ity.] 


The state or property of being petuleous; im- 
mdenece. Sip. Morton, in Bp. Hall’s Works, 
"IIL. 739. 

(< L. petuleus, but- 

ting, apt to butt, ¢ pefere, attack, fall upon: see 

peldant, petition.) Disposed to butt; fractious. 
The Pape first whistles him and his pefulcous rams into 


order by charitable adinonition, which still increases louder 
by degrees. J. V. Cane, Fiat Lux (1665), p. 161, 


petunt, 7. 


Petunia (pé-tu’ni-#), n. 


petuntze, 


Peucea (pii-sé’ii), 2. 


Peucedanes (pu-sé-da’né-é), v. pl. 


peucedanin (pi-sed’a-nin), n. 


Peumus (pii’mus), #. 


Peutingerian (pi-tin-jé’ri-an), a. 


Peutingerian 


[= F. petun, also petum (Cotgrave), 
<« Amer. Ind. petun or petum.) Tobacco: an In- 
dian name said to be still in use in some parts 
of Canada. Amer. Jour. Philol., VUL 149. 
Whereas wee have beene credibly informed . . . that 
the hearb (alias weed) ycleped tobacco, (alias) trinidado, 
alias petun, alias necocianum, a long time hath been in 
continuall use and motion. 
John Taylor, Works (1630). (Nares.) 
But the Indians called it (tobacco) Pettun or petum, which 
indeed is also the fittest name that both we and other Na- 
tions may call it by, deriving it of Peto, for it is far fetched 
and much desired. 
Tobie Venner, A Brief and Acurate Treatise, etc. (London, 
[1660), p. 385. 
(NL. (Jussieu, 1803) 
(F. Pétunia), < Amer. Ind. petun, tobacco: see 
petun.] 1. A genus of ornamental plants of 
the gamopetalous order Solanacee and the tribe 
Salpiglosside, distinguished by the five perfect 
stamens, funnelform corolla, and entire cap- 
sule-valves. There are from 12 to 15 species, found in 
southern Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and one 
throughout South America and Mexico. They are clam- 
my-hairy and branching herbs, with small undivided 
leaves, and showy violet or white flowers, varying to pur- 
ple and reddish under cultivation, in a few species very 
small and inconspicuous. J. nyctaginiflora, the common 
white petunia, and J’. violacea, with purple or lilac flowers, 
are.the originals of the numerous garden varieties. 
2. ({/. ¢.) A plant of this genus. 
tuntse (pe-tun’tse),”. ([Chin., <¢ 
pols white, + tun.) A kind of silicious porce- 
ain-clay prepared by the Chinese from par- 
tially decomposed granite. It is used by them 
as a medicine. 


Petworth marble. See marble. 
petzite (pet’sit), ». [So called after a chemist, 


Petz, who analyzed it.) A variety of hessite, 
or silver telluride, containing about 20 per cent. 


of gold. 

(NL. (Audubon, 1839), 
€ Gr. weixy, pine.) An American genus of 
Fringillide; the pine-finches. Several species in- 
habit the southern and western parts of the United States 
and Mexico, such as P. bachmant, P. cassint, P. carpalia, 
and P. rusficeps. These sparrows may be recognized by 
the peculiar shades of bay and gray on the upper part 
the yellow at the bend of the wings, and the unstreak 
under parts. They are fine songsters, and lay white cggs. 


p [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, 1830), ¢ Peucedanum + -c#.)] A 
tribe of polypetalous plants of the order Umbel- 
lifer, distinguished by the fruit being strongly 
compressed on the back, with lateral ridges di- 
lated into a wing-like or swollen margin. It 
includes 13 genera, the chief of which are Fe- 
rula, Heracleum, Opopanaz, and Peucedanum 
(the type). 
[< Penucedanum 
+ -in2.]} A non-azotized neutral vegetalle 
al C19H 1903, discovered in the root of 
eucedanum officinale, or sea-sulphurwort. It 
forms delicate white prisms, which are fusible, 
and soluble in aleohol and ether. 


Peucedanum (pii-sed‘a-num), 2. [NL. (Tourne- 


fort, 1700), ¢ L. peucedanum, peucedanos, < Gy. 
mevxedavorv, Tevxedavoc, hog-fennel (or a related 
umbellifer), prob. < Gr. wet«y, fir.] A large 
genus of umbelliferous plants, type of the 
tribe Peucedanee, characterized by its uniform 
petals, fruit with a thin acute or wing-like 
margin, and conspicuous oil-tubes solitary in 


their channels. There are about 120 species, natives 
of the northern hemisphere, of the tropical Andes, and 
of the whole of Africa. They are smooth perennial herbs, 
a few becoming shrubs or even trees. They bear decom- 
pound leaves, and compound many-rayed umbels of white, 
yellow, or rose-colored flowers. <A few are cultivated for 
the flowers, under the old name Palimina ; some are edi- 
ble, especially P. sativum, the parsnip; others are well- 
known European species, for which see did}, brimstone- 
wort, sulphuriort, hog- or sow-fennel (under fennel), milk- 
riley, marsh-parsley, masterivort, mountatn-parsley, pet- 
ae i ; and for an American edible species, see 
cowuh2, 


peulvan, peulven (pil’van, -ven), ». A small 


menhir: a name often given to menhirs less 
than 9 feet in height. 
An “inclined dolmen,” and four peulvens, or small up- 
right stones, 1.45 m. to 3 m. high. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., XIX. 73. 
(NL. (Persoon, 1807); 
from a native name in Chili.] A genus of apet- 
alous plants of the order Monimiacee and the 
tribe Monimice, having its drupes on an en- 
larged disk-like receptacle, and dicecious flow- 
ers with parallel and distinct anther-cells, and 


numerous gland-bearing filaments. The only spe- 
cies is a small tree from Chili, also known as Atdzta and 
as Boldea. It is a fragrant evergreen, bearing rough op- 
posite rigid leaves, and white flowers in terminal cymes. 


See boldu and boldine, 
ah Peutinger 


(see def.) + -ian.] Pertaining to Konrad Peu- 


Peutingerian 


tinger, of Augsburg (1465-1547): noting a table 
of the military roads of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, written on parchment, which was found 
at Worms. The table is supposed to have been 
constructed about A. D. 226. 
pew! (pti), ». [< ME. pewe, puwe, pue, < OF. 
pui, puy, poi, peu, m., an elevated place or seat, 
a hill, mound, = Pr. puoi, pueg = Sp. poyo, a 
bench, = It. deme an elevated place, a seat, 
prop, etc.; OF. puye, f., an elevated gallery 
or balcony with rails; < L. podium, a balcony, 
esp. a front balcony in an amphitheater where 
distinguished persons sat; prob. < Gr. modiov, a 
little foot (whence appar. in Italic Gr. the sense 
given to the L. word), dim. of zov¢ (xod-) = E. 
foot.) 14. A more or less elevated inclosure, 
used ay lawyers, money-lenders, cashiers, etc. ; 
an inclosed seat or bench of any sort, espe- 
cially such as were used by persons having a 
stand for business in a public or otherwise open 
and exposed place. 
To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law-affairs ; 
And found him mounted in his pev, 
With books and money plac’d for shew. 
S. Butler, Hudibras, ITI. lif. 623. 
2. An inclosed seat or open bench in a church, 
designed to accommodate several people; also, 


an inclosure containing several seats. In Eng- 
land powe were used from the time of the Reformetion 
or earlier, but their general employment dates from the 
seventeenth century. Previously the worshipers 

curing service, or were seated on the floor or upon small 


anes wyuce and wodewes ich am ywoned [accustomed 
]8 
Yparroked [inclosed] in puwes. 

Piers Plowman (C), vii. 144. 


He hyred a desperate knaue to laye stones of great 
wayghte vpon the roufe beames of the temple ryght ouer 
his prayenge pevwe, and to lete them fall vpon hym to nye 
vtter destruccyon. Bp. Bale, English Votaries, li. 


His sheep ofttimes sit the while to as little purpose of 
benefitting as the sheep in their pews at Smithfield. 
Milton, Touching Hirelings. 


There were large, square peics, lined with green baize, 
with the names of the families of the most flourishing 
ship-owners painted white on the doors. 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, vi. 


3t. A box in a theater or opera-house. 


The play . . . was ‘‘The Five Hours’ Adventure” 
I sat so far I could not hear well, ... but my wife... 
sat in my Lady Fox's pew with her. Pepys, Diary, LV. 103. 
4. pl. The occupants of the pews in a church; 
the congregation. [Rare.] 

The pews hasten out on Monday morning to pocket the 


profits of Sunday business and Sunday revelry. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., XXX. 17. 


pew! (pi), v. @ (< pewl, x.) To furnish with 
pews. 

In 1856 the north aisle [of Calna church] was rebuilt, 
widened, raised, and pewed anew. 

Baines, Uist. Lancashire, IT. 27. 
pew? (pi), ». [Prob. a var. of poy, and ult. 
from the same source as pew!: see poy.) <A 
sharp-pointed, one-pronged, straight or hooked 
iron instrument with a wooden handle, used in 
handling fish, blubber, etc., on wharves or in 
boats. 
pew, v. See pue. 
pew-chair (pi’char),n. A hinged seat attached 
to the end of a church pew, to afford aceom- 
modation in the aisle when additional seats 
are required. ([U. S.] 
pewee (pé’wé), n. [Imitative.] A small oli- 
vaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannidz and 


genus Contopus. C. virens isthe common wood-pewee 
of most parts of the United States and British America. 
It has a peculiarly drawling two-syllabled note, expressed 
by its name, quite different from the abrupt note of its 
relative called the pewitt or phoebe. See cut under Conto- 


pus. 

peweep (pé’wép), n. ([Imitative.] Same as 
pewit (b). 
pewet (pe’wet), n. Same as pewit. 
pewfellowt (pu’fel’6), x. One who sits in the 
same pew; hence, a companion. 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 

ae be on the issue of his mother’s body, 


makes her pew-fellow with others’ moan ! 
Shak., Rich. ITT1., iv. 4. 58. 


Mistress Wafer, and Mistress Leuterhook, being both 
my scholars, and your honest fellows. 


pew-opener (pti’op’nér), x. 


pewterwort (piu’tér-wért), n. 
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lapwing, MHG. gibitze, gibitz, gibiz, G. kibitz, a 
pewit, plover; Russ. chibezu, lapwing; all imita- 
tive names.] <A name of various birds. (a) The 
pewit-gull, laughing-gull, or mire-crow, Chroic hal 


us 5 
ridibundus, of Europe. Also puet. Plot, 1636. (b) Thelap- pexityt (pek’si-ti), n. 


wing, Vanellus cristatus. Also peasetceep, pee , prewrpe. 
See cut under lapwing. (c) In the United States, a small 
olivaceous flycatcher of the family Tyrannida#, Sayornis 


Pewit Flycatcher (Sayornss fuescus or phabe). 


Suscus, or S. phabe, and others of this genus, as Say's pewit, 
S. sayus, and the black pewit, S. nigricans. The common 
pewit abounds in eastern North America; it winters In 
the Southern States, and Is one of the very earliest in- 
sectivorous birds to migrate northward in spring. It is 
7 inches long and 11} in extent of wings, of a dusky oliva- 
ceous color above, and dingy whitish or grayish below, 
with a pale-yellow tinton theabdomen. It affixes a mossy 
nest to the sides of rocks, bridges, rafters, etc., and lays 
about five eggs, normally white and spotless. Also called 
water-pewit and phoebe-bird or phaebe.— Pewi See 
def. (a) and ull, Scoulton pewit or pie, the black- 
headed gull, Chroi halus ridibundus: so called from 
Eeoniton mere in Norfolk, England, a favorite breeding- 
place. 


pewit-poolt (pé’wit-pél), 2. A pool or pond 


where pewits (pewit-gulls) come to breed. 
They anciently came to the old vee Po 
Pilot, Nat. Hist. Staffordshire (1686), p. 281. 
An attendant in 
a church who opens the pew-doors for the con- 
gregation. 


put Pew-rent (pi’rent), x. Rent required or paid 


for the use of a pew. 


pewter (pi’tér),”. [(< ME. pewter, pewtir, pew- 


dir = D. peauter, piauter, ¢ OF. pets peautre, 
piautre, F. peautre = Sp. Pg. peltre = It. peltro 
(ML. peutrum, pestrum, after OF.), pewter; 
appar. the same, with loss of initial s due to 
some confusion, as OF. rea () D. speauter, 
spiauter = G. spiauter), < 

ter: see spelter.] 1. An alloy of four parts of 
tin with one of lead. Its tenacity and fusibility are 
greater than those of either of the metals of which it 
is composed. It is used chiefly for beer-pots and cheap 
tableware, Ifa larger proportion of lead is used, the alloy 
is Hable to corrosion, and dangerous consequences may 
result from its use. Sometimes alloys consisting chiefly 
of tin, and also containing antimony or copper, or both, 
are called percter as well as “ Britannia metal,” which lat- 
ter is the more usual name, although no sharp line can be 
drawn between the two alloys. 


Pewter dishes with water in them. Bacon. 


2. A vessel made of pewter; a tankard; a beer- 
pot.—3. Collectively, vessels made of pewter. 
Valance of Venice gold In needlework, 
Peicter and brass and all things that belong 


To house or housekeeping. 
Shak., T. of the S., fi. 1. 357. 


Rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzied his eyes, Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 
4. Money; prize-money. ([Sailors’ slang.] 


Another trifle to be noticed is the anxiety for pewter or 
prize money which . . . animated our officers and men. 
The Academy, March 24, 1888, p. 202. 


pewterer (pu’tér-ér), 2. A workerin pewter; a 


maker of pewter vessels. 


The motion of a pewterer’s hammer. 
Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii 2. 281. 


used with rotten-stone and water for polishing 
stones of the approximate hardness of 7, em- 
bracing the quartz group— quartz, amethyst, 


agate, and carnelian. 
The scouring- 


pewter-mil] (pii’tér-mil), x. A lapidary wheel pfennig, erenning (pfen’ig, -ing), ». 


and Webster, Westward Ho, il. 1. “rush, Equisetum hyemale: so called as being 


w- (pa’gaf), ». A hook attached to a rod 
“ee Bas roan handling fish. 
pewholder (pii’hdl’der), n. 
owns & pew in a church. 
pewing (pi’ing), ». [< pew! + -ingl.] Pews 
collectively. 
pewit, peewit (pé’wit), ». [Also pewet, putt, 
puet; ef. D. piewit, also kiewit, kievit, a pewit, 


One who rents or pewtery (pu’tér-i), a. 


used for scouring dishes of pewter or other 


metal. 

[< pewter + -y1.] Be- 
longing to, resembling, or characteristic of 
pewter: as, a pewtery taste. 


pewy (pii’i), a. [< pew] +-y!.] Inclosed by 
fences ; fenced in so as to form small fields. ph. 


{Sporting slang. ] 


Peyerian (pi’ér-i-an), a. 


peynet, ”. and v. 
peyntt, peynturet. 


peytrelt os 


Pezizx (pé-zi’za), n. pl. 


Pezophaps (pez’6-faps), ». 


G. spialter = E. spel- pfaffian 


pfahlbauten (pfal-bou’ten), ». pl. 


ph 


Sixty or seventy years since the fences were stronger, 
the enclosures smaller, the country more pewy, and the 
hedges rougher and hafrier than is now the case. 

Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885. (Enceye. Dict.) 
(< L. pexita(t-)s, thick- 
ness, ¢ pexus, woolly, prop. pp. of pectere, comb, 
card: see pecten.] The nap of cloth. Cules, 


1717. 

[< ae (see def.) + 
-ian.] Discovered or described by and named 
after the Swiss anatomist Johann K. Peyer 
(1653-1712): specifically noting the agminate 
or clustered glands of the intestine, also called 
Peyer’s glands and Peyer's patches. See gland. 
A Middle English form of 
paint, 
Obsolete forms of paint, 
painture. 
v.andn. Same as poise. 
Same as poitrel. 
eziza (pé6-zi1’zi), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 1719); ef. 
L. pezice or pezite#, mushrooms without a stalk; 
€ Gr. wélic, also wéCcé, a mushroom without a 
stalk, perhaps < 7é(a, afoot.] 1. A large, wide- 
ly distributed genus of discomycetous fungi, 
giving name to the order Peziz#. They are char- 
acterized by their cup-like form and are frequently very 
brilliantly colored. The cups are affixed by the center, 
often stipitate ; the hymenium is smooth; the substance is 
fleshy-membranaceous. They grow on the ground, on de- 
caying wood, etc. They are popularly called blood-cups, 
Sairy-cupe, flaps, bird's-nests, cup-fungus, etc. See green- 
rot, and cuts under cupule and ascus. 
2. [{l.c.] A fungus of this genus. 
(NL., pl. of Peziza.] 
An order of discomycetous fungi, typified by the 


genus Peziza. The receptacles concave, plane, or con- 
vex, sessile or stipitate, fleshy or waxy; the renium is 
on the upper surface ; the asci are fixed, cylindrical, or 
clavate; and the sporidia are usually eight in number. 


pezizoid (pez’i-zoid), a. (< Peziza + -oid.] Re- 


sembling Peziza; having the characters of I’c- 
ziza or Pezize. 


pezle mezlet. An old form of pell-mell. 


The Author falls pezle mezle u 
North, 


n the king himself. 
amen, p. 53. (Davies.) 
([NL., < Gr. weCoc, 

on foot, walking, + $4), a wild pigeon.] A 

nus of extinct didine birds which formerly 
inhabited the island of Rodriguez, discovered 
in 1691-3 by Léguat, who gave a figure and de- 
scription of the species under the name of the 


solitaire. His account has heen confirmed by the dis- 
covery of the bones of the bird in great abundance, and 
nearly complete skeletons are preserved. The species is 
named P. solitarius, and has been called Didus nazarenus. 


pf. In music, an abbreviation of pianoforte. 


(pfaf’i-an), ». [Named by Cayley in 
1852 after the author of Pfaff’s equation, q. v.] 
In math., the coefficient of the product of the 
alternate units in the nth power of a linear 
function of the binary products of 2” alternate 
units. In effect, the nfaflan (ABCD) fs (AB) (CD) + (AC) 
(DB) + (AD) (BC), the papier (ABCDEF) is (AB) (CDEF) 
+ (AC) (DERE) + (AD) (EFBC) + (AE) (FBCD) + (AF) 
(BCDIS), and so forth. — oo pramans,. ressions siin- 
ilar to pfaffians, produced by taking the products of differ- 
ent linear functions, Instead of a power of one.— Theorder 
of a pfaffian, half the number of alternate units used in 
generating the pfaffian. 


Pfaff's equation. [Named after Johann Fried- 


rich Pfaff (1765-1825), who invented it.} The 
differential equation X,dz, + Xodrq + ete. =0, 
where the number of terms is equal to the num- 
ber of variables. 


Pfaff's problem. The problem to transform 


the expression X ar, + Xodre + ete., where 
the variables are independent, into an expres- 
sion of the same form but of the smallest pos- 
sible number of terms. 

[G., < pfahl, 


a pile (see pale), + bauten, dwellings, < bauen, 
build (see owerl).] The name given by Ger- 


man archeologists to prehistoric lake-dwell- 
See luke- 


ings, or pile-dwellings; palafittes. 
dwelling. 


EB. penny 
small copper < 
coin, the one- se 
hundredth 
ait ofa mark. 
t is equal in 
value to about 
one fourth of a 


United States Pfennig of Frederick William ITI.,King of Prus- 
cent sia.— British Museum. (Size of the onginal.) 


Pg. An abbreviation used in the etymologies 


of this work for hah y bg 
[In ME. ph or f, AS. f, rarely ph = D. ph, 


S = G. ph = Dan. Sw. Icel. f= F. ph = Sp. f 


ph 


= Pg. ph or f= It. f, < L. ph, a combination 
used to represent the Gr. letter ®, ¢, called 9/, phi, 
orig. an aspirated 7 or p.] A consonant digraph 
having the sound of f, used in the Latin or Eng- 
lish, French, ete., transliteration of Greek words 
containing ¢, as in phalang, philosophy, graphic, 
zephyr, ete., or occasionally of words from other 
languages. It rarely occurs in words other than those 
of the classes mentioned, and then only by error or confu- 
sion, as in triumph, nephew, cipher, ome gulph (obsolete) 
(from a Greek word with 7), in words having a similar 
aspirated p, asin seraph, pamphlet, etc., and obsolete mis- 
spellings like phane for Jane, prophane for profane, pheer 
for feer?, pheeze for feeze, phiph for fife, etc. In older Eng- 
lish words of Greek origin the letter was usually repre- 
sented by J, as in fancy, fantasy, fantom, senizx, etc., some 
of these being now spelled with ph, as phantom, phenax, etc. 
Phaca (fa’kii), x». [NL. (Linneeus, 1753), ¢ Gr. 
gax7, lentils, lentil porridge, < @axéc, the plant 
lentil.]| A section of the genus Astragalus. 

Phacelia (fa-sé’li-i), n. [NL. (A. L. de Jussieu, 
1789), so called with ref. to the congested fas- 
cicle of spikes in the type, P. circinata; ¢ Gr. 
gaxezoc, &@ bundle, fascicle.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the order Hydrophyllacea, 
type of the tribe Phacelicx, distinguished by 
the two-cleft style, wrinkled or tuberecled 
seeds, and an inflorescence of one-sided scor- 
pioid cymes, at first densely fascicled, becom- 
ing loose and separated. There are about 65 spe- 
cies, all American, and mainly in the United States (56 in 
the west, se ae y Nevadaand California, and in Texas, and 
about 8 in the east), afewin Mexico, and 1 from British Co- 
lumbia to the Straits of Magellan. They are delicate or 
rough-hairy. plants, low and erect or diffuse, sometimes in 
large patches, usually with pinnately dissected leaves. 
They bear blue, violet, or white flowers, generally bell- 
shaped and with ten vertical folds within. Several spe- 
cies are cultivated for their flowers, mostly blue-flowered 
annuals of California, one a South American biennial or 


perennial with pink flowers, 

Phaceliew (fas-e-li’é-é), x. pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1876), < Phacelia + -ex.] <A tribe 
of gamopetalous pene of the order Hydrophyl- 
lacez, the water-leaf family, distinguished by 
the two-cleft or undivided style, and the one- 
celled ovary with placente slightly protruding 
from the walls, or extending toward the center. 
It includes 10 genera and about 77 species, all of western 
North America except 1 in Japan and subarctic eastern 
Asia, and 1 in South Africa. 

phacella (fa-sel’ii), x.; pl. phacelle (-é). [NL.,<¢ 
Gr. gaKeAdoc, paxezoc, a bundle, fascicle.] One of 
the gastric filaments which in hydrozoans form 
solid tentaculiform processes in the gastrie cav- 
ity in interradial groups near the genitalia. 
phacellate (fas’e-lat), a. [« phacella + -atel.] 
Provided with phacelle, as a polyp. 

phacitis (fa-si’tis), n. [Also phakitis; NL.,¢ Gr. 
oaxdg, & lentil, the lens of the eye, + -itis.] In- 
flammation of the crystalline lens of the eye. 
phacochere, phacochere (fak’6-kér), ». A 
member of the genus Phacocherus; a wart-hog. 
— Abyssinian phacochere. Same as hallu/. 
Phacocheride (fak-6-ké’ri-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phacocharus + -ide.] An African family of 


phenogam 
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phacocyst (fak’6-sist), ». [« Gr. @axde, a lentil 
(lens), + xvoric, bladder.] In bot., the nucleus 


or cytioblast of a cell, often of a somewhat len- 


ticular form. See nucleus. 
phacocystitis (fak’6-sis-ti’tis), n. [NL.,¢ Gr. 
pancc, a lentil, the lens of the eye, + xvorz, cyst, 
+ -itis.] Inflammation of the capsule of the 
crystalline lens of the eye; capsulitis. 
phacoid (fa’koid), a. [< Gr. gaxoecdyjc, like a len- 


phaéton 


phzophyl, pheophyll (fé@’0-fil), ». [< Gr. gazéc, 


dusky, + gvsdor, leaf.] A name proposed by 
Schiitt for the compound pigment of the Fuca- 
cee and Pheosporee. The pigment is composed of 
phycophein, or that part of the pigment which is soluble 
in eta = phycoxanthin, or that part which is soluble 
in alcohol. 


phzopus (fé’o-pus), . [NL., < Gr. gar, dusky, 


+ xove (z0d-) = E. foot.] An old name of a 
eurlew, now the specific technical name of the 


til, < gaxdc, a lentil, + eldoc, form.] Resembling whimbrel, Numenius pheopus. 


a lentil; lentil-shaped. 

phacolite (fak’6-lit), x. [So called in allusion 
to the lenticular shape of the crystals; ¢ Gr. 
Koc, lentil, + AiHoc, stone.] A variety of the 
zeolite chabazite, occurring in colorless rhom- 
bohedral erystals, lenticular in shape. These 
are often complex twins. The original was 
from Béhmisch Leipa in Bohemia. 

phacoscope an eae n. [< Gr. daxéc, lentil 
(lens), + cxozeiv, view.] A small 
ber for exhibiting the changes of the crystalline 
lens of the eye in accommodation. Also phako- 
scope. 

Phacis (fa’kus), 7. [Nis < Gr, pons lentil.] 
A notable genus of flagellate inft 
ferred to the Chloropeltidea by Stein, by Kent 
to the Euglenid#. The several members were origi- 
nally described by Ehrenberg as species of Euglena, from 
which they differ in their more persistent forms, and 
greater induration of the cuticle, which often remains as 
an empty test after dissolution of its contents. They are 


such as P. tri , P. pyrum, and P. longicauda, all 
found in fresh water. See cut under Jnfusoria, 


Phedranassa (fé-dra-nas’ii), n. [NL. (Her- 
bert, 1845), < Gr. daiwdpavacca, the name of a 
nymph.) <A genus of ornamental plants of the 


order Amaryilidee, tribe Amaryllez, and sub- Pheothamnion (fé-6-tham ‘ ni-gn), n. 


tribe Cyathifere, known by the narrow peri- 
anth of long erect lobes, the filaments dilated 
and united at the base into a ring. The 4 species 
are natives of the Andes of Peru and Ecuador. They pro- 
duce broadly oblong or narrow leaves from a coated bul 
and a hollow scape bearing an umbel of many showy re 
or green flowers, drooping and cylindrical or narrowly 
funnelform. They are cultivated in greenhouses, under 
the name queen-lily. 

pheznocarpous (f6-n6-kiir’ pus), a. [< Gr. daiverr, 
show, + xapzoc, a fruit.) In bot., bearing a 
fruit which has no adhesion to surrounding 
varts. [Rare.] 

enoceelia (f6-n6-sé’li-ii), m. pl. [NL., < Gr. 

gaivetr, show, + Koisoc, cavity: see calum.] Ani- 
mals whose neuroceele is persistent, as all the 
true vertebrates: opposed to Cryptoca’ia. Also 
Phenocalia. Wilder, Amer. Nat., X XI. 914. 

phenoceelian (fé-no-se’li-an), @. Having a per- 
sistent neurocele. 

phenogam (fé’nd-gam), ». [< phe- 

nogamous.} A phanerogamous plant: opposed 

to cryptogam. 


Phenogamia (fé-nd-ga’mi-ii), n. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Gr. gaiverv, show, + yauvoc, marriage.}] In bot., 


same as Phanerogamia, 


mammals allied to the Suida, or true swine, typ- phenogamic, phenogamic (fé-nd-gam’ik), a. 


ified by the genus Phacocherus; the wart-hogs. 
The palatomaxillary axis is hie deflected, forming a 
high angle with the occipitosphenoidal axis; the basisphe- 
noid is reflected and excavated ; the malar bones are very 
deep, with a short inferior process; the orbits are directed 
upward and backward; and the dental series is aberrant by 
progressive reduction of the number of teeth. Also Pha- 
cocheerine, as 2 subfamily of Sui aetna 
phacocherine, phacocherine (fak-9-ke’rin), a. 
Of or pertaining to the Phacochawride, ; 
Phacocherus (fak-6-ké’rus), x. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1822), ¢ Gr. gaxdc, a lentil, a wart or mole like 
a lentil, + yotpoc, ahog.J The typical genus of 
Phacocheridz. There are 2 species, both African, of 
hideous aspect, with deeply furrowed and warty skin of 


Wart-hog (Phacocharus africanus), 


the face, and long projecting tusks inthe male. P. #thi- 
opiers, the South African form, is the Ethiopian wart-hog, 
called vlake-vark by the Dutch colonists. 7. africanus or 
zliani is the Abyssinian wart-hog or 


hacochere, also 
called halluf and haroja, Also written Phacocherus, 


phenomenont, 7. 
pheochrous (fé-ok’rus), a. 


Pheodaria (fé-6-da’ri-ii), n. pl. 


pheodium (fé-6’di-um), n.; 


[< phenogam + -ic.) Pertaining to pheno- 
gams; related to or of the nature of phxno- 
ams; phenogamous: as, phenogamic botany. 
phenogamous, phenogamous (fé-nog’a-mus) 
a. [« Gr. daiverr, show, + yduoc, marriage. | 
Having manifest flowers; phanerogamous. 
phenology, 7. See phenology. 
obsolete form of phe- 


[< Gr. gardc, dusky, 
+ xpos, the skin, complexion.] Of a dark or 


dusky color. 

Nee < Gr. 
garoc, dusky, + sidoc, form, + -aria.] The order 
Tripylez, containing the silicoskeletal radiola- 
rians regarded as a class of Rhizopoda, charae- 
terized by the constant presence of large dark- 
brown pigmented granules scattered irregular- 
ly round the central capsule and covering the 
greater part of its outer surface. Also called 
Cunnopylea. 


nomenon. 


pheodarian (fé-6-da’ri-an), a.andn. [« Pheo- 


daria + -an.) I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Phexodaria ; tripylean, as a radiolarian. 

II, ». A member of the Pigodaria; a tripy- 
lean radiolarian. 


pheodellum (fé-6-del’um), .; pl. pheodella 


(-ii). [« NL. pheeodium + dim. -ellum.] One 
of the large dark pigment-granules of a phmo- 
dium. Haeckel. 

pl. pheodia (-ii). 
[NL., ¢ Gr. gasdc, dusky, + eidoc, form.] The 
mass of dark-brown pigment characteristic of 
the capsule of phzodarian or tripylean radio- 
larians. Haeckel. 


Phxosporee (f6-0-sp0’ré-6), n. pl. 


ark cham- 


isorians, re- 


Phaéthontidez (fa-e-thon’ti-dé), n. pl. 


phaéton (fa’e-ton), n. 


Nix, % 
Gr. gatéc, dusky, dark, + o7dpoc, a seed, + 
-cx.| <A very large class of algw, embracing, 
with the Fucacea, all the olive and brown sea- 


weeds of the globe. The ordinary mode of multipli- 
cation is asexual, by means of zoospores, but the sexual 
mode of reproduction presents interesting complications, 
ranging from the conjugation of equivalent motile zo- 
ogametes to the impregnation of a stationary oésphere by 
motile antherozoids. There are great variations in the 
degree and development of the thallus, which is micro- 
scopic in some of the ce, and forms the lar- 
gest known marine organisms in Macrocystis, Nereocystis, 
and Lessonia. The Pheeosporee include the Laminari- 
acex, Punctariacex, Sporochnacesx, Scytosiphonacese, Meso- 
gleacex, Tilopteridex, Ralfsiacex, Cutleriacee, etc. The 
class has also been called Phe ree, and includes a 
part of what was formerly grou together under the 
names of Fucoidex, Melanospores, or Melanospermee. 


Phzothamniee (fé’0-tham-ni’é-é), n. pl. [NL. 


(Lagerheim, 1885), < Phwothamnion + -cx.] 
A small questionable family of alge, taking its 
name from the genus Pheothamnion, and re- 
lated, according to Lagerheim, to the families 


Chroolepidee and Chetophoracee. They have a 
palmella condition, and also produce two biciliated zo0- 
spores, Which germinate directly without conjugation, so 
far as is known at present. 

(NL. 


(Pager end) 1885), < Gr. garéc, dusky, dark, + 
auviov, @ small shrub, dim. of @auzvoc, a bush, 
shrub.] A genus of fresh-water alge, the 
type of the family Phewothamnice, forming 
brownish-yellow tufts on other alge. 


Phzozoésporee (fé-6-20-6-sp0’ré-6), n. pl. 


[NL.,< Gr. garéc, dusky, dark, + Cov, an animal, 
+ orédpoc, a seed: see spore.] Same as Pheeo- 
ore. 


P aéthon(fa’e-thon),». [NL.,< Gr. oaé4ur, beam- 


ing, radiant, in myth. [cap.] a son of Helios (see 
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Tropic-bird (PAazthon athereus). 
a, the totipalmate foot. 


phaéton), ppr. of daéberr, , “a : 
shine.] Inornith.,the only ~™* 
genus of Phaéthontide. There 
are 3 species, P. athereus, P. flavi- 
rostris, and P. rubricauda, inhabit- 
ing chiefly tropical seas, and known as 
tropic-birds. Phacton and Lepturus. 
[NL., 
« Phaéthon(t-) + -idx.| A family of ee 
oceanic birds, of the order Steganopodes, typi- 
fied by the genus Phaéthon; the tropic-birds. 
In general form and aspect they resemble terns, and the 
bill in particular is sternine. The plumage is chietly white, 
varied with black, and tinted in some places with rose or 
ink; the bill is red or yellow. The gular sac character- 
stic of birds of this order is rudimentary and almost com- 
peed feathered. The tail is short, but the two mid- 
le feathers are filamentous and extraordinarily prolonged 
beyond the rest. See Phaéthon and tropic-ird. Also 


Phaétonide, 

[= Sp. faeton, < F. phaé- 
ton, a phaéton, ¢ L. Phaéthon, ¢ Gr. céov, son 
of Helios (the Sun), who obtained leave from 
his father to drive the chariot of the Sun, but, 
being unable to restrain the horses, was struck 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt and dashed head- 
long into the river Po: see Phaéthon.] 1. A 
high open four-wheeled carriage: as, a park 
phaéton; a mail phaéton, See cut on follow- 


ing page. 


4433 phalangiform 


Phalacrocoracidz (ful-a-kr6-k6-ras’i-dé), n.pl. 2. In ornith., a genus of owls: synonymous 
(NL.,< Phalacrocorax (-corac-) + idx.) Afam- with Glaucidium. Bonaparte, 1854. 
ily of totipalmate natatorial birds belonging to Phalenoptilus (fal-¢-nop ‘ti-lus), 2. [NL. 
the order Steganopodes, typified by the genus (Ridgway, 1880), < Gr. ¢42aiva, a moth, + arti- 
Phalacrocoraz; the cormorants. The have a ov, soft feathers, down.] A genus of fissi- 
straight bill about a long as the Revd ee triain the rostral picarian birds of the family Capen 
adult ;along rletus, cleft to below the bec eR gul- ee i goatsuckers ; the poor-wills: So called 
a moderately long 470m the hoariness of the Berane which re- 
fan-shaped tail of from 12 to 14 stiff feathers with abbre- sembles that of a moth. The type 1s Nuttall’s 


vinted covert. They are heavy-bodied birds, with long poor-will, P. nuttalli, common in western parts 
sinuous neck, and the short stout legs set far back, nece8- of the United States 


fishes, and dive as well as swim with celerity. There are phalangal (fa-lang’gal), 4. Same as phalan- 
some 25 species, found in nearly all party of the world eal. 
The fam ph 
[ 


= l 
A Variety of Phaéton. usually referred to one genus. ily is also called ala arthritis (fa -lang - gir-thri ‘tis), 2. 
x rbo: avd. d 7 7 +] t di my ? *a ’ 
“yf the ladies will trust to my driving,” said Lord ih: a tes wipers ae eae an, ae NL., € Gr. gaaay£ (parayy-), bone of finger or 
Orville, ‘and are not afraid of a phaeton, mine shall be DH& acrocoracine (fal’a-kro-kor a-sin), 4. toe, + apOpor, a joint, + -itiz.] Inflammation, 


ready in a moment.” Mise Burney, Evelina, xiv. Phalacrocoraz (-corac-) + -ine}.] Of or pertain- especially gouty ‘nflammation, of the phalan- 
9. A low open four-wheeled carriage, drawn 108 to the Phalacrocoracida. eal joints. 
by one or two horses: a8, & pony-phaéton.— 3. Phalacrocorax (fal-g-kro k6-raks), » [NL. phalange (fa-lanj’),n. [=F. Pg. phalange=Sp. 


cap.) [NL.] In ornith., same as Phaéthon. (Brisson, 1760), < L. phalacrocoraz, & eoot or “Tt. falange, < Gr. padays ( aAayy-), bone of finger 
phaétonic (fa-e-ton’ik), a. [¢ phaéton + -ic.] cormorant, ¢ Gr. gadaxpéc, bald (see phalucro” or ee ee pies f. In anat. and zodl., a 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a phaéton. six), + Kopas, & crow.] The typical genus of phalanx of adigit.—2. In entom., any one of the 
Lamb. (Lncyc. Dict.) Phalacrocoracide, usually regarded as conter- 4oints of an insect’s tarsus: generally used col- 
Phastonids (fa-e-ton’i-dé), 7. pl. Same as minous with the family. 1. carbo is the comes lectively of all the joints, exclusive or not of 
Phaéthontide. ST Eaol Europe, America, ete; Fi Jrvcated cOrmo- the metatarsus: as, the anterior phalanges.— 8. 
phagedena, hagedzena (faj-e-dée’né), %. [L. rant of Nort ‘America, where are found numerous other In bot., a bundle of stamens joined more or less 
phagedzxna, L. phagedena, < Gr. gayédaiva, & species, a8 P. mexicanus, P. penicillatus, P. bicristatus, and by their filaments: as, the phalanges of stamens 
cancerous sore, < gayei, eat.) An obstinate /- violaceus. Also called Hydrocoraz, Graculus, and for- in a diadelphous or polya elphous flower. [In 


ae . A d - merly Carbo. See cut under cormorant. q 
spreading ulcer; an ulcer which eats and cor- py ai mcean, Phalecian (f al-6-se’an, -si’an), ”. ae Se eae - Cty phalanges, 


rodes the neighboring parts.— : ; 

dena, Same as hospital gangrene care under gen. ls Phaleie Site eccares aca phalangeal (fa-lan’jé-al), a. [< phalange + 

ene .). . “ 3 ot tas 

phagedenic, phagedznic (faj-e-den’ik), a. and verse, similar to & trochaic pentapody, but hav- =a] aes ce ane — i" ena are aoe a - 
n. [= F. phagédénique = Sp. fagedénico = It. ing a dactyl in the second place: named from y : vl hal pagans hal e A bplit fake ® hie 
fagedenico, < L. phagedenicus, Gr. gayedarvixoc, Phalecus, a Greek epigrammatist. The first ate aoe phalangean, Drala ree (a) Of belters’s 
of the nature of a cancer, < gayédatva, & cancer: foot may be a trochee, a 8 ondee, oraniambus. cells, a slender prolongation attached above to a phalanx 
see phagedena. ) J. a. Pertaining to hagedena Phalena (fa-16’nit), 2. (NL. AT 1758), of the reticular lamina of the Cortian organ. (0) The out- 
or to its treatment; of the nature or character of (Gr. déAaiva, ¢aaZacva, a moth.) 1. ALinnean wardly peat Hehe the pest art outer rod of 
phagedena: as, a phagedenic ulcer or medicine. term, used in somewhat more than a generic ala ets fall ana of oa ; of [< imine: 

if n. In med., an application that causes sense, at first for all moths (when the Linnean P a a San (fae Salone 7. . P 9 

the absorption or the death and sloughing of Lepidoptera were composed of the genera Pa- hai agree adit " ©¢ B, phalanger, < 
fungous flesh. pe and Phalena), subsequently for all moths Pp “pipe Ce ee = r), a , nae 1 i ie ae 

phagedenical phagedenical (faj-e-den’i-kal), elow the genus Sphinz. Then moths were aividea POY. 1 9 P a of th we Phaia or or Ph 
a. [< phagedenic -al.) Same as phagedenic. by Linnseus into groups named somewhat in the manner of hea Pee th Oeil PI es us rf we 
Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 10. species— Phalena bombyz, P. noctua, P. geometra, P. pyra- angista, or 0 e subfamily Phatangs ine; 2 

‘ sy lis, P. tinea, and P. alucita— divisions corresponding to the phalangist: so named by Buffon (in the case of 

phagedenous, phagedznous (faj-e-dé’nus), @. main modern groups. In 1793 Vabricius restricted the species of Cuscus) from the eculiar structure 
[< phagedena, phagedena, + -oug.]) Causing term tothe Phalena geometra of Linnwus, The term has é th d and third di fe f the hind feet 
absorption of flesh, as in phagedena; of the na- lapsed, but has given derived names to several groups. of the second and third digits of 1 0e pee 


He Tl. ¢. h. which are webbed together. Phalangers are opos- 
ture of phagedena. Wiseman, Surgery, ii. 10. 2, [l. ¢.] Any mot I. a. Of or sum-like quadrupeds with a long prehensile tail, of arbo- 


7 - - ’ s L£= ead e 
phagoc 1 (fag’6-si-tal), a, [ phagocyte + phalenian (fa-lé ni-an), 4. and Me : real habita, frugivorous and insectivorous, represented in 
-al. f or pertaining to a hagocyte. pertaining to the Phalenide; geometrid. abundance in a whole Australian region by numerous 
phag (fag’d-sit), m. [¢ Gr. gayeiv, eat, + — Someof the Phalenian \arve have twelve legs, and some species and several genera, They have a tale’ woe y con’. 
, Z . ‘ and average about the size of acat, though some are much 
RUT, @ hollow (cell): see cy te.) A lymph-cor- even tourieen: Science, 1X. 318 srnatier. ‘The phalangers proper have no parachute; others. 
puscle, or ile raed aeeeeage nar as ret II. x. A member of the Phalenide. aida pene or fying-phoee bisa provided 
organism capadie of devouring what 1¢ mee 8, Phalenide (fa-len’i-dé), n. pl. (NL. (Leach, witha flying-membrane. me of the best-known species 
; : sap . . . helong to the genus Cuscus, a8 the ursine phalanger, C. 
especially pathogenic tnicrobes. 1819), < Phalena + -ide.) A family of moths, wrsinus. Valentyn’s phalanger is C. orientalis, known also 


ph ocytic (fag-0-sit’ik), a. [< phagocyte + synonymous with Geometridz in a broad sense. by its native names kapouna and coescoes. The vulpine pha- 
-tC. Of, pertaining to, or caused by phagocytes. phalenoid (fa-16’noid), a. andn. [< Gr. gadava, langer is Trichosurws oulpinus having the tail almost cn- 
phag ical (fag-o-sit’i-kal), @.. (< phagocytic “a moth, + eldoc, form.}) I, @. Resembling or tirely hafry, and combining to some extent the aspects of 


‘ nae irre] and a f Cook’s phalanger and some related 
ag -al.J 5 re ws : peapeidans éah F related to phalena; of or pertaining to the fords belong io ie genus Pecndochirus. “Bome very smiall 
p agocytism (fag’ 0-81- izm), ”. [< phagocyte Phalenide. ones, resembling dormice constitute the genus Dromicia. 
+ -ism.] The nature or function of a phago- TI. x. A member of the Phalenide. See cuts under Dromicta, Cuscus, Petaurista, and Acrobates. 
cyte; the intracellular digestive process of such Phalenopsis (fal-e-nop’sis’, %. [NL. (Blume, 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of phalangers founded 
a cell. Nature, XXXVIIL. 91. 1825), from the resemblance of the flower, in by Storr in 1780. The name is prior in date to 


phagocytosis (f #9-si1-t6’sis), n- [NL.,< phago- form and color, to a large white moth; < Gr. o4- Phalangista, but until lately has been less used. 

cyte + -osis.) The destruction of microbes by Aaa, moth, + bunc, eppearanes. | 1. In “a , Phalangeride (fal-an-jer’i-dé), n. pl. (NL, ¢ 

Sipe Seta ea ode ae genus of beautiful orchids of the tribe Vandez Phalanger + -ide.) A family of marsupials, 

P ainopep a ea ea 18), 2. Ea (Sclater, and the subtribe Sarcanthee, characterized py typified by the genus Phalanger: samo as Pha- 

1858), < Gr. gaecvdc, shining, + rérdoc, arobe.) loosely racemed 4 Pa fal 

A genus of American oscine passerine birds, flowers, their lat- eva phalanges, ». The plural of phalanx (as well 

referred to the family Ampelide and subfamily eral sepals united vn ie as of phalange). 

Ptiloqonating. They have the head crested, the plu- to the base of the phalangial (fa-lan’ji-al), a. [< phalange + -tal. } 

mage of the male shining-black with a large white diskon {thick and round- Same as phalangeal. 

each wing, that of the female dull-brownish. There is; halangian (fa-lan’ji-an), @ and n. I, a. 1 

but one species, P. nitens, the shining flysnapper OF black ish column, | and P ee ea eas a 

ptilogonys of the western parts of the United States, the lip destitute Same as phalangeal.— «. Same as phalangidcan. 
II. n. One of the Phalangiidz or harvestmen. 


74 inches long, and 11} in extent of wings. Itiscommon of a spur. There : 
from Colorado, Utah, and Nevada southward, nests in are about 15 species, phalangic (fa-lan’jik), a. [< phalange + -ic.]} 
Phalangeal. 


—- lays Abe Sie pear eses with profuse ee natives of the Malay- 
rown or blackish speckles, and 15 migratory, insectivo- sea pee as 
rous, and melodious. Also written, erroneously, Pheno- coma al aang Phalangidea (fal-an-jid’ 6-H), n. pl. (NL., ¢ 
pple. See cut under flysnapper. are epiphytes, wi Phalangium + -idea.] An order of tracheato 
P ajus (fa’ jus), 7. (NL. (Loureiro, 1790), < Gr. short leafy stems Arachnida. The segmented abdomen is not distinctly 
Palog, dusky. ] An ornamental genus of orchids without pseudobulbs. separate from the cephalothorax, the falces or cheliceres 
of the tribe Epidendre and subtribe Bietiez, They bear two-ranked are two- or three-jointed; the pedi alps are five-jointed 
and filiform; the eyes are two (to eight ’) in number; and 
the eight legs are generally very long and slender, some- 


distinguished by the free sepals and the gib-? We elves fleshy ob- 
times excessively so, the whole body appearing of insignif- 


: : : long leaves, with per- 

bous or spurred base of the h with its lobes sistent bases which 
icant size in comparison with them. ‘They are most nearly 
related to the mites or acarids, though more nearly re- 


broad and involute about the base of the col- sheath the stem. The 
sembling spiders in some respects. The have no spin- 


' : t flowers are 
umn. ‘The 15 species are mainly from tropical Asia, also large fla 
: white, pink, partly 

“pulser olor Pe pintes They. ate ta trad oF yellow, and crimson, nerets or poison-glands, and are perfectly harmless. Many 

elongated plicate leaves narrowed or stalked at the base or of other colora of the longest-legged forms are known as harvesters, har- 
The large and show flowers form a yellow brownish. and are remarkable vestmen, harvest-apiders, and shepherd-spiders, and in the 
green, violet, or hice erect raceme Meny have been lon » among orchids for United States as daddy-long-legs. The order {s also called 
cultivated as P. telragonum from Mauritius, often Adee their broadly expand- viliones. There are several familics, including Phalan- 
the name Pesomeria m its throwing off its sepals soon ed lateral petals, and guide, Gonyleptide, Troyulide, and Sironida. Also Pha- 
after expanding and P. grandifolius (Bletia Tankervilliz), for a lip often pro- Phalaenopsis Schillertana. langida, Pha angita, See cuts under Phalangium and 
from China, the nun-flower, of common cultivation under longed at the tip Into P pee ape 
glass, eo styled from the two white wings at the enlarged a pair of twisted tendrils or of recurved horns. P. ama- ph angidean (fal-an-jid 6-an), a. Of or per- 
summit of the column. . bt 8 ee lave and the Ace oe ee the is the “taining to the Phalangidea. 

phakitis (fa-ka tis), n. Same as phacitis. orchids or moth-plants of conservatories, P. Schilleriana phalangiform (fa-lan’ji-form), @. [< L. phalanz 

phakoscope, ”. See phacoscope. is onc of the rarest and moat beautiful orchids known. ( phalang-), phalanx, + forma, form.] Having 


phalangiform 
the shape or appearance of 2 digital phalanx. 
Encye. Brit., TLL. 715. 
Phalangigrada (fal-an-jig’ra-dia), n. pl. [NL 
neut. pl. of phalangigradus : see phalangigrade. | 
A division of ruminant artiodactyl mammals, 


represented by the family Camelidz: so called Phalansterian (fal-an-sté’ri-an), ». and a. 


from the peculiar construction of the feet, 
which causes the animals to walk on phalanges 
instead of on horny hoofs. More fully called 
Pecora Phalungigrada, Also Tylopoda. 

phalangigrade (fa-lan’ji-grad), a. [« NL. 
phalangigradus, ¢ L. phalanz (phalang-), pha- 
lange, + gradi, walk, go.] Walking on the pha- 
langes, which are padded for that purpose in- 
stead of being incased in hoofs, as a camel or 


4434 


tinct from and of so ie width with the cephalothorax. 
The species are of active habits and live on animal food. 


., Phalanstere (fal’an-stér),». [« F. phalanstére: 


see phalanstery.] A phalanstery. Bulwer, My 

ovel, IV. viii. : 
F. y aeeendiaag ; a8 phalanstery + -an.] 5 
nN. member of the socialistic association, 
community, or organization called by Fourier 
a phalanx; hence, a Fourierite. 

. a. Pertaining to a community or associa- 
tion called a phalanx, or to the building or build- 
ings occupied by such a community; hence, 
Fourieristic: as, phalansterian associations or 
doctrines. 


llama; of or pertaining to the Phulangigrada, Phalansterianism (fal-an-sté’ri-an-izm),n. [< 


Phalangiids (fal-an-ji’i-dé), ». pl. “[NL., < 
Phatungiun + -idz.] The leading family of 
the order Phalangidea, having a small rounded, 
oblong. or oval body, and extremely long slender 


legs with many-jointed tarsi. The legs reach the 
maximum of length and attenuation in this family, being 


phalansterian + -ism.J That feature of the 
communistie system of Fourier which consisted 
in the reorganization of society into phalanxes, 
every one to contain about 1,800 persons who 
should hold their property in common. See 
Fourierism, 


sometimes more than twenty times as long as the body. phalansterism (fa-lan’ste-rizm), n. [< phalan- 


The eyes are close together on the top of the head; a very 
long penis can be protruded from beneath the mouth ; 


ster-y + -ism.] Same as phalunsterianism. 


Phalaropus 


phalarict (fa-lar’ik), ». [« Phalaris, the tyrant 
of Agrigentum.] A fire-javelin. 

They called a certain kind of Javeline Armed at the 
point with an Iron three foot long, that it might pierce 
through and through an Armed Man, Phalarica, which 
they sometimes in Field-services darted by hand; some- 
times from several sorts of Engines for the defence of be- 
leagured places: The shaft whereof, being roul’d round 
with Flax, Wax, Rosin, Oy], and other combustible mat- 
ter, took fire in its flight, and enting upon the Body of a 
Man, or his Targuet, took away all the use of Arms and 
Limbs. Montaigne, Essays (tr. by Cotton, 1693), I. 493. 


Phalarides (fal-a-rid’6-é),n. pl. (NL. (Kunth, 
1833), < Phalaris (-rid-) + -ex.] A tribe of 
grasses embracing six genera, distinguished by 
the five glumes and the spike- 
let with a single terminal 
flower, jointed to a pedicel, 
and generally with two rudi- 
mentary lateral flowers at- 
tached below the joint. See 
Phataris, Alupecurus, and Hi- 
erochloé. 

Phalaris (fal’a-ris), ». [NL. 
(Linneeus, 1737), < L. phalaris, 


canary-grass, < Gr. gadapis, a 
kind of grass, < ¢aAapéc, white, 
shining, < ga/dc, shining, < 


the cheliccres are exposed, diversiform, well developed; 
and the pedipalps are moderately long. There are many 
genera besides Phalangium, Also Phalangide. 


phalanstery (fal’an-ster-i), 2.3 pl. phalansteries 
(-iz). [¢ Il". phalanstere, irreg. < phalange, one 
of Fourier’s communities, a phalanx (see plha- 


phalangious (fa-lan’ji-us), a. [< Phalangium lanz), + -stére as in monastére: see monastery.) gaetv, shine.) 1. A genus of 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to the genus Pha- The building or buildings occupied as a dwell- grasses, type of the tribe Pha- 
langium. ing by a community living together and having laridex, characterized by the 
phalangist (fal’an-jist),». [< NL. Phalanyista.] goods and property in common as proposed by dense spike, head, or thyrsus, 


A phalanger; a member of the genus I’halan- 
gisla. 
Phalangista (fal-an-jis’ti), nm [NL. (Cuvier, 
1800), < L. phalanx (phalang-), phalanx: see 
phalanz.] The typical genus of Phulangistidz: 
synonymous with Phalunger, 2. See phalanger. 
Phalangistide (fal-an-jis’ti-dé), ». pl. [NL., < 
Phalangista + -ide.] 1. A family of diproto- 
dont marsupial mammals, containing the pha- 
langers or Australian opossums, the petaurists, 
the koala, ete. The family includes numerous genera 
and species of Australia and Papua, of small or moderate 
size and arboreal habits, and diversified diet. It is divis- 
ible into three subfamilies, Phalangisting, Tarsipcedine, 
and Phascularctine, See cuts under Acrobates, koala, 
Petaurista, Cuscus, and Dromicia. 
2. The above family restricted by exclusion. 
of Tarsipedine and Phascolarctine as types of 
separate families. : 
Phalangistine (fal’an-jis-ti’né), ». pl. (NL., 
€ Phalangista + -inz.] A subfamily of Pha- 
langistide, embracing the several genera and 
numerous species of true phalangers which 
lack the peculiarities of the genera Tarsipes 
and Phascolarctos. ‘rhe typical phalangers or native 
opossums have prehensile tafls and no flying-membrane, 
constituting the genera Phalangista, Cuscus, Pseudochirus, 
and Dactulopsda, The flying-opussums, flying-s uirrels, 
or petaurists have a parachute and not-prehonaile tail 
and include the genera Petaurus, Belideus, Acrobata, and 
others. The Phalanyistinze range in size from that of a 
mouse to that of a cat, and are of arboreal habits; they 
are distributed throughout the Australian region. 
phalangistine (fal-an-jis’tin), a. and ». JI, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Phalungisting. 

IT. x. A ieee or phalangist as a mem- 
ber of the Phalangistine. 
phalangite (fal’an-jit), ». [< F. phalangite, < 
L. phalungites, in pl. phalangite,< Gr. gadayyirye, 
a soldier in a phalanx, ¢ ¢a@Aayé, a phalanx: see 

halanx.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 
Phalangium (fa-lan’ji-um),2. [NL., < Gr. ga- 
Adyytov, & spider, dim. of ¢d/ay£, a spider, so 
called from the long joints of its leg; < ¢a/ayé, 
& phalanx: see phaulanz.] A genus of arach- 
nidans, formerly of great extent, now restrict- 


Daddy. long-legs { Tralangitaon dorsation), female. 
(Two thirds natural size. ) 


ed and made typical of the modern family Pha- 
langiide. It is characterized by the great length and 
slenderness of the legs. the filiform maxillary palpi sim- 
ply hooked at the end, and the segmented abdomen dis- 


‘ 


Fourier. ee Fourierism, 


phalanx (fa’langks or fal’angks),n.; pl. phalan- 


ges (fa-lan’jéz) or (except in anatomy) phalanxes 
(fa’langk-sez or fal’angk-sez). [=F. phalange 
= Pg. phalange = Sp. It. falange, < L. phalanx 
(phalang-), < Gr. pd2ay& (gadayy-), a line or 
order of battle, a rank of soldiers, a phalanx 
(def. 1), also a round piece of wood, the bone 
between joints of the fingers and toes, etc.] 
1. In Gr. antig., in general, the whole of the 
heavy-armed infantry of an army; particu- 
larly, a single grand division of that class of 
troops when formed in ranks and files close 
and deep, with their shields joined and long 
spears overlapping one another so as to pre- 
sent a firm and serried front to a foe. The cele- 
brated Macedonian phalanx was normally drawn up six- 
teen ranks deep, the men being clad in armor, bearing 
shields, and armed with swords and with spears from 21 to 
24 feet long. In array the shields formed a continuous 
bulwark, and the ranks were placed at such intervals that 
five spears which were borne potnted forward and up- 
ward protected every man in the front rank. The pha- 
lanx on smooth ground, and with its flanks and rear ade- 
quately protected, was practically invincible; but it was 
cumbrous and slow in movement, and if once broken 
could only with great difficulty be reformed. 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanz to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Afiiton, P. L., £ 651, 


2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of people distin- 
ished for firmness and solidity of union.—8., 
n Fourier’s plan for the reorganization of so- 
ciety, a group of persons, numbering about 
1,800, living together and holding their proper- 
ty in common. See Fourierism.—4. In anat. 
and zool.: (a) A row or series of bones in the 
fingers or toes. Hence—(d) One of the bones 
of the fingers or toes; a digital internode 
succeeding the metacarpal or metatarsal 
bones, collectively constituting the skeleton of 
the third and distal segment of the hand or 
foot: so called from their regular disposition 
in several rows. Thenormal number of the phalanges 
of each digit isthree. This is only exceptionally increased, 
as in the flippers of some cetaceans and extinct re 
tiles; but it is frequently reduced, as in most of the di 
of birds, and in the inner digits of mammals which have 
five fingers and toes. Inman the phalanges of the fingers 
and toes are each fourteen, three to every digit excepting 
the thumb and great toe, which have two apiece. The 
original implication of the term seems to have been any 
one of the cross-rows of small bones between the succes- 
sive knuckles of the fingers or toes, or the longitudinal 
series of small bones of any one finger or toe. But usage 
transfers the sense of phalanz to any one of these boues, 
two or more of which are phalanges, See cuts under 
Artumnlactyla, carpus, Catarrhina, foot, hand, Ichthyoxauria, 
Pertssodactyla, pinion, Plesivsaurus, solidungulate, tarsus 
and Ornithoscelida. (¢) One of the fiddle-shape 
cells of the lamina reticularis of the Cortian 
organ. Also called Deiters’s phalanges.—5. In 
cool., & group or series of animals, of indeter- 
minate classificatory value; one of several 
groups which may be interposed above genera 
and below classes or orders. A phalanx frequentl 
corresponds fn value to a subfamily, but has no recognize 
fixed place in classification. Sometimes synonymous with 
cohort or aymen.— Basilar phalanx, a phalanx of the 
proximal row.— Middle halanx. a phalanx of the mid- 
dle row.— Ungual phalanx, the terminal phalanx, on 
which is the nail, 


phalarope (fal’a-rép), 2. 


Phalaropus (fa-lar’6-pus), n. 


the lower two glumes larger 
than the others, the third and 
fourth short and blunt or bris- 
tle-like, and the fifth broader 


and thinner. There are about 10 
species, natives chiefly of the Medi- 
terranean region. They are annual 
or perennial grasses with flat leaves. 
P. arundinacea, the sword-grass, or 
reed canary-grass, is a widely dis- 
tributed species, for which see also 
dagger, 6. For the striped variety, see ribbon-yrass and 
ees also known as patnted-grass, silver-grass, 

dy’s-laces, French grass, etc. For the other best-known 
species, P. Canariensis, see canary-yrass, and for its seed, 
see alpist and bird-seed. 


2. In zoél., @ genus of hemipterous insects. 


Risso, 1826. 
(= F. phalarope, < 
A small wading bird o the 


Canary-grass (Pha: 
farts Canartcnsts). 1, 
the plant; 2, the spike- 
like inflorescence: 2, 
empty gluines: 4, flow. 
ering glumes inclosing 
the flower. 


NL. Phalaropus.| 
family Phalaropodide, having lobate toes. There 


are 3 species, usually placed in as many genera, of elegant 
and varied coloration, and in general resembling sand- 
pipers ; but the body is depressed rather than com pressed, 
and the plumage of the under parts is thick and compact 
to resist water, npon which these little birds swim with 
great ease and grace. They are found on inland waters and 
along the coasts of most parts of the world, sometimes ven- 
turing far out to sea. Two of the three species breed only 
in boreal regions, and perform extensive migrations in the 
spring and fall. Wilson’s phalarope, Phalaropus (Stega- 
nopus) wilsont, the largest and handsomest species, is con- 
fined to America, breeding from sedi parts of the 
United States northward, and dispersing in winter over 
South America. It is 8} inches long, and 15} in extent of 
wings; the bill is 1} inches long and extremely slender ; 
the margins of the toes are not scalloped. The female ex- 
ceeds the male in size and beauty, and the male performs 
the task of incubation. The red-necked or northern phal.- 
arope is Phala 8 (Lobipes) ene Toren » this has a 
slender bill like the first, but is smaller, and the membrane 


of the toes is scalloped. The red or gray phalarope is P. 
dicartus, also called the coot-footed tringa: the bill is 
ruad and depressed, with a lancet-shaped tip, and the 
membrane of the toes {s scalloped. This species is noted 
for its t seasonal changes of plumage. See also cut 


d , 
Phalaropodids: (fal’a-r6-pod‘i-dé), x. pl. [NL., 


< Phalaropus (-pod-) + -idz.] A family of small 
wading and swimming birds of the order Limi- 
colz, related to the Scolopacidg, or snipe fam- 
ily, having the toes lobate and the body de- 
pressed, with thickened plumage of the under 
side; the phalaropes. There are 3 genera, Phia- 
luropus, Lobipes, and Stegunopus. See phula- 


rope. 

4 [NL. (Brisson, 
1860), < Gr. gadapic, a eoot, + mot¢ (10d-) = E. 
foot.) A genus of Phalaropodide, contermi- 
nous with the family or restricted to one of the 


- 


Phalaropus 


species, usually to P. fulicarius, the red phala- 
rope. 

Phaleridins (fa-l6-ri-di’ne), 7. pl. [NL., ¢ 
Phaleris (-rid-) + -ine.) A subfamily of Al- 
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outward or evident genitals. They are more fully 
called Discophore phanerocarpe, 38 distinguished from 
Discophore cryptocarp2, aud correspond to the modern 
group Scyphomedtse, though the character implied in the 
name is not always present. 


cide, embracing the auklets and some other phanerocarpous (fan’e-rd-kiir’ pus), a. Per- 


species, chiefly inhabiting the North Pacific taining to the Phanerocarpe, or having their 


ocean. Phaleris or Simorhynchus cristatellus 18 


characters: opposed to cryptocarpous. 


a characteristic example. See cut under auklet. phanerocodonic (fan“e-rd-ko-don’ik), a. (<Gr. 


phaleridine (fa-lé’ri-din), 4. 
to the Phuleridine. 

Phaleris (fa-le’ris), 2. (NL. (Temmincek, 1820), 
Gr. ga2npic, lonie for gaAapic, & eoot: see Pha- 
laris.) Same as Si morhynehus. 
hallalgia (fa-lal’ji-4), »- 
phallus, + aAyoc, pain.) Pain in the penis. 

phallephoric (fal-e-for’ik), a. [¢ Gr. gaara 
goptiv, bear the hallus, < ¢a240c, phallus, + 

epetv == EB. beartA 
ing priapic images OF symbols. Anight, Ane. 
Art and Myth., p. 59. 

phallic (ful’ik), @. (= F. phallique, < Gr. gas- 
Juxoc, < paAdroc, hallus: see phallus.) Of or 
pertaining to the phallus or the enerative 

rinciple in nature: as, phallic worship. 
phallicism (fal‘i-sizm), n. [< phallic + -ism.] 
Phallic worship; worship of the organs of sex 
or of the generative principle in nature. Also 
hallism. 
phallicist (fal’i-sist), 7”. 


Of or pertaining 


[< phallic + -ist.] A 


Bearing the phallus; carry- phan 


gavepoc, Visible, + xoduv, & bell.] Campanulate 
or bell-shaped with open mouth: specifically 
gaid of the genital buds, or gonophores, of nh 
drozoans, in distinction from adelocodonic. All- 
man. 


[NL., < Gr. garde, phanerocrystalline (fan”e-r9-kris’ta-lin), 4. [< 


Gr. gavepoc, visible, + kprataAroc, erystal: see 
crystalline. ] Distinctly crystalline: opposed to 
eryptocrystalline. 

erogam (fan’e-r6-gam), 7. [< phaneroga- 
mous.) in bot., & phanerogamic plant. 


Phanerogamia (fan‘e-rd-ga’mi-i), »- pl. [NL., 


< Gr. oavepéc, visible, apparent, + yavoc, mar- 
riage.] A primary division or series of plants, 


Cryptoyamia. 


student of phallicism. phanerogamian (fan’¢-r0-g4’mi-an) ja. [<phan- 


phallism (fal’izm), n. [< phallus + -ism.] Same 


as phallicism. phanerogamic ( f an’e-ro-gam ’ 


phallitis (fa-li’tis), n. [NL., < Gr. ¢a226c, phal- 
lus, + -itis.] Inflammation of the penis. 

phalloid (fal’oid), a. [« Gr. gadadc, phallus, + 
eldoc, form.] Resembling & phallus or penis. 


Phalloides (fa-loi’d6-é), 2. pl.  [NL. (Fries, phanerogamous (fan-c-rog’a-mus), a. 


1823), < Phallus + -oidew.) A family of gas- 


erogam-ous + -ian.] Same as pear i 
ik), a. ([ phan- 
erogam-ous + -ic.] In bot., belonging to the 
Phanerogamia; flowering: as, phanerogamic or 
flowering plants: opposed to cryptogamic and 


cryptoganous. 
[< Gr. 


gavepoc, visible, + yayoc, marriage. } Same as 


teromycetous fungi, taking its name from the pagalee sae 


genus Phallus. The volva is universal, with the inter- 
mediate stratum gelatinous and the hymenium deliques- 
cent. It includes the stinkhorns. 


Phalloidei (fa-loi’dé-i), ». pl. [NL., < Phallus 
+ -cidei.)} Same as Phalloidez. : 

phallus (fal’us), %. [L.,< Gr. garAdg: see def. 2.] 
1. The penis; in biol., in eneral, the organ of 
sex.—2,. An emblem of the generative power 
in nature, carried in solemn procession in the 


Bacchie festivals of ancient Greece, and also phan 


an object of veneration or worship among vari- 
ous Oriental nations. See lingam.—8. [cap. 

([NL.] In bot., a genus of gasteromycetous 
fungi, giving name to the family Phalloidee. 
The stem is naked and bears a conical reticulated pileus. 
P. impudicus, the common stinkhorn, grows in damp 
woos, and emits a fetid, highly disagreeable odor. The 
aaa are scattered by carriun-flies that are attracted by 

e 


eroglossa, Phanerogloss# (fan’e- rd - 
glos’i, -6), ”. pl. [NL., < Gr. pavepoc, visible, 
+ y/aooa, the tongue.) A division of salient 
anurous batrachians, including those which 
evidently have a tongue, and whose Eustachian 
tubes are separate. It has been divided into Disco- 
dactyla and Oxydactyla, a mode of division not now recog- 
nized. It includes all the tailless amphibians excepting 
re ce and XYenopodida. The term is contrasted with 

eroglossal (fan’e-rd-glos’al), a. [< Pha- 
neroglossa + -al.]) Same as phaneroglossate : 
contrasted with aglossal. 


phaneroglossate (fan“e-rd-glos’at), 4. and 2. 


As Phaneroglossa + -ute}. J. a. Having & 
tongue, as & batrachian; of or pertaining to the 
Phaneroglossa. 

Il. 7. Any member of the Phaneroglossa. 


amell. Phaneropneumona (fan’e-rop-nia’mo-ni), 2. 


Phanariot (fa-nar’i-ot), a. and». [NGr. Para- 
ptorig (2), < Pavapiov (< Turk. Fanar), & quarter 
of Constantinople, so ealled from & lighthouse 
on the Golden Hon, < gavaprov (NGr. gavapt), & 
lantern, lighthouse, < gavoc, a lantern, € pap, 
give light, shine.} I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the quarter of Constantinople called Fanar, 
the chief residence of the Greeks in Constan- 
tinople after the Turkish conquest; of or per- 


pl. (NL., neut. pl. of ea ae gee 
phaneropneumonous.] J. E. Gray’s classifi- 


phantasm (fan‘tazm ), 2. 


p 


phantasmally 


name given to those of the Docete who held 
that Christ’s body was a mere phantom. 
Also fantusm, ¢ OF. 
fantasme, F. phantasme = Sp. fantasma = Pg. 
fantasma, phantasma= It. fantasma, fantasimd, 
fantasmo, ¢ L. phantasmd, an apparition, spec- 
ter, LL. also appearance, image, < Gr. gavracpa 
an appearance, image, apparition, specter, é 
gavracerv, show, ¢ *gavtdc, verbal adj. of gaiverv 
gav), show, in pass. appear, < gaevv, shine, = 
Skt. oy bha, shine. Cf. phase, phenomenon, etc., 
from thesame root. rom the same Gr. word, 
through OF., ig derived E. phantom.) 1. An 
apparition; a specter; & vision; an illusion or 
hallucination. 
Made all outward occurrences unsubstantial, like the 
teasing phantasmes of a half conscious slumber. 
Hatcthorne, Seven Gables, iv. 
2. An idea; a fancy; & fantastic notion. 
Ambitious phanfasms haunt his idle brain, 
Aud pride still pou him to be greatly vain. 
Brooke, tr. of Jerusalem Delivered, L 
3. Specifically, in recent use, & phantom or ap- 
parition; the imagined appearance of a person, 
whether living or dead, in a place where his 
body is not at the same time. 


rance, Or 
of some feature of it, in the agent's mind, w 1ich is tele- 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the pipe 

Mind, XII. 21. 


=Syn. 8. Phantom, Apparition, etc. See ghost. 


phantasma fan-taz’mii), v.;_pl. phantasmata 


Se ([L.: see phantasm.] A phantasm. 
antasmagoria (fan-taz-ma-go’ri-#), 2. [Also 
phantasmagory ; = F. phantasmagorie, fantas- 
magorie = Sp. fantasmagoria = rg. fantasma- 
gore phantasmagoria = It. fantasmagorta ; 

L. phantasmagoria, < Gr. gdvtacua, aphantasm 
(see phantasm), + ayopa, assembly, < ayeipey, 
assemble.] 1. A fantastic series or medley of 
‘llusive or terrifying figures or images. 

In the hands of an inferior artist, who fancies that im- 
agination is suinething to be squeezed out of color-tubes, 
the past becomes a phantasmagoria of jackboots, doub- 
lets, and nap here the mere property-room of a deserted 


theatre. well, Among MY Books, 2d ser., p. 25°. 
We lately received an account of a ve remarkable 
phantasmagoria said to have been witness by two gen- 


tlemen in Gloucestershire about fifty years ago. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, I. 108. 
Specifically —2. An exhibition of images or 
pictures by the agency of ay and shadow, 
as by the magic lantern or the stereopticon; 
especially, such an exhibition so arranged by 
a combination of two lanterns or lenses that 
every view dissolves or merges gradually into 
the next. Hence—8. The apparatus by means 
of which such an exhibition is produced; a 

ic lantern or a stereopticon. 


cation (1821), one of two orders of Pneumobran- phantasmagorial (fan-taz-ma-go’ri-al), a. {[< 
chia (the other being Adelopneumona), having phantasmagoria + -al.J Relating to a phantas- 


branched vascular gills on the inner surface of 
the mantle, and being thus adapted to terres- 
trial life. They chiefly belong to the families 
Cyclostomid2, Cyclophorida, et®., and are very 
numerous in tropical regions. 


taining to the Phanariots. phanero neumonous (fan’e -ro -nii’m6 -nus), 


TI. ». A resident of the quarter of Fanar in 
Constantinople; hence, a member of a class 
of aristocratic Greeks, chiefly resident in tho 
Fanar quarter of Constantinople, who held im- 


a. [< NL. phaneropneumonus, < Gr. gavepos, visi- 
ble, + zvevpur, the lungs.) Having evident or- 
gans of respiration, as & mollusk; belonging to 
the Phaneropneumona. 


ortant political official positions under the Phaneroptera (fan-e-rop’te-rii), 7. (NL. (Ser- 


urks, and furnished hospodars of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, etc. 
Also written Funariot. 
phanet, n. An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
e 


tane}, 
Phaneri (fan’e-ri), x. pl. [NL., pl. of phanerus, 
< Gr. gavepoc, visible, manifest, evident, appa- 


ville), < Gr. gavepos, visible, + zrepév, wing.) 
The typical genus of Phaneropteride, compris- 
ing very slender long-horned grasshoppers or 
katydids, with the wing-covers narrow and par- 
allel-sided. They inhabit mainly the tropical regions 


of both hemispheres. P. curvicauda is common in the 
United States. 


rent, < paivectar (¥ gay), appear, show, < det, Phaneropteride (fan’ e-rop-ter’i-dé), %. pl. 


shine.] Bacteria and other minute organisms 
visible under the microscope without the use 
of special reagents: contrasted with Aphanert. 
Maggi. 

Phanerobranchiata (fan“e-r6-brang-ki-a’ td), 


n. pl. [NL.: see phanerobranchiate. | A divi- phangedt, «. 


sion of doridoid gastropods, containing those 
which have the gills distinct and separately 
retractile, as the Polyceride and Goniodoridide. 

phanerobranchiate (fan’e-rd-brang’ki-at), 4. 
[< Gr. gavepdc, visible, + Bpay xa, gills.) Hav- 
ing distinct gills; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Phanerobranchiata. 

Phanerocarpe2 (fan“e-r9-kir’pé), ”. pl. (NL, 
€ Gr. gavepoc, visible, + xaproc, fruit.] One of 
two prime divisions of acalephs, made by Esch- 
scholtz in 1$29, containing those which have 


* 


(NL., < Phaneroptera + -idz.] A family of or- 
thopterous insects, named by Burmeister in 1838 
from the genus Phaneroptera. Tt comprises a num- 
ber of long-legged, thin, narrow-winged, and chiefly tropi- 
cal or subtropical katydids. About a dozen genera are 
distinguished. 


A bad spelling of fanged. 

Thir Weapons were a short Speare and light Target, & 
Sword also by thir side, thir fight sometimes in Churiots 
phany’'d at the Axle with Iron Sithes. 

Halton, Hist. Eng., if. 
hantasiat, x. Same as fantasia. 
ntasiast (fan-ta’zi-ast), [< Gr. gavtact- 


aotic, one who presents the appearance only, 
eccl. one (also called gavtactodoK777/$) who heid 
that Christ’s body was only a phantom, ¢ ¢ay- 
raciatery, cheat with appearances, < gartaoia, 
appearance: see fantasia, fantasy, fancy.) A 


phantasmagory (fan-taz’ma-go-ri), 2. 


phantasmal (fan-taz’mal), a. 


phan 


phantasmali 


magoria ; phantasmagoric. 
tasmagoric (fan-taz-ma-gor’ik), a. [=F. 
fantasmagorique, phantasmagorique = Sp. fan- 
tasmagérico; as phantasmagoria + -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating toa phantasmagoria,; of the 
nature of phantasmagoria ; illusive; unreal. 
orical (fan-taz-ma-gor’i-kal), 4. 
[< phantasmagoric + -al.] Same as phantas- 
magoric. 
(< NL. 


phantasmagoria: see phantasmagorta.] Same 
as phantasmagoria. 
[< phantasm + 
al.) Of the nature of a phantasm or illusion 5 
unreal; spectral. 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene. Shelley, Alastor. 
The mirage of the desert and various other hantasmal 
appearances in the atmos here are in part due to total 
retiection. all, Light and Elect., p. 43. 
tasmalian (fan-taz-ma’li-an), @. [< phan- 
tasmal + -ian.| Of the nature of plhantusms; 
phantasmal. { Rare. } 
A horrid phantasmalian monomania. 

Bulwer, Night and Morning, ill. 8. 
(fan-taz-mal’i-ti), ”. {< phan- 
tusmal + -ity.] The character or inherent qual- 
ity of a phantasm; the state of being phantas- 
mal, illusive, or unreal. 

Between the reality of our waking sensations and the 
phantasmality of our dream perceptions ..- the contrast 


is marked. 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. xi. § 38. 


phantasmally (fan-taz’mal-i), adv. Asa phan- 


tom; in a spectral form or manner. Also fan- 
tusmally. 


phantasmatic 


phantasmatic (fan-taz-mat’ik), a. [= F. fan- 
tasmatique; as phantasma(t-) + -ic.] Same as 
hantasmatical. 
tasmatical (fan-taz-mat’i-kal), a. [<phan- 
tasmatic + -al.) Pertaining to phantasms; 
, phantasmal. | 
Whether this preparation be made by grammar and 
criticisme, or else by phantasmatical, or real aud true mo- 
tion. Dr. H. More, Def. of Philos, Cabbala, vii., App. 
phantasmatography (fan-taz-ma-tog’ra-fi), m. 
[< Gr. gavtucpa(T-), an appearance, phantasm, 
+ -ypagia, ¢ ypagervy, write.] A description of 
celestial. appearances, as the rainbow, etc. 
Rare. ] 
phantasmic (fan-taz’mik), a [« phantasm + 
-ic.] Same as phantasmal. N. A. Kev., CXLVI. 
65. [lare.] 
phantasmogenesis (fan-taz-m6-jen’e-sis), n. 
[NL., ¢ Gr. pavracua, an appearance, phantasm, 
+ yéveot, genesis: see genesis.) The origina- 
tion of phantasms; the causation of appari- 
tions; the ecireumstances or conditions under 
which spectral illusions may be produced or 
erceived. 
phantasmogenetic (fan-taz"mo-jé-net’ ik), a. 
(< phantasmogenesis, after genetic.) Originating 
phantasips; producing or resulting in phantoms 
or apparitions, Mind, XID. 282. 
phantasmogenetically (fan-taz’m6 -jé - net’i- 
kal-i), adv. By means of phantasmogencsis or 
under its conditions. 
phantasmological (fan-taz-m6-loj’i-kal), a. [¢ 
phantasmolog-y + -ic-al.] Pertaining to phan- 
tasms or phantoms as objects of scientific in- 
vestigation: as, a phantasmological society. 
phantasmology (fan-taz-mol’o-ji), ». [¢ Gr. 
gavtraoua, & phantasm, + -Aoyia, ¢ Aéyerv, speak: 
see -ology.) The science of phantasms, phan- 
toms, and other spontaneous or induced appa- 
ritions. 
phantastict, phantasticalt, etc. Obsolete 
forms of fantastic, ete. 
phantasy, 7. See fantasy. 
phantasy, v. See fantasy and fancy. 
phantom (fan’tom), 2. and a. [More prop. 
spelled fantom, being orig. spelled with f (like 
taney, fantastic, ete.) im Eng. (as in Rom. and 
Teut.), and later conformed initially to the L. 
spelling; « ME. fantom, fantum, Jantome, fan- 
teme, rarely fauntesme, fantosme (silent s) = G. 
Santom, phantom = Sw. Dan. fantom, ¢ OF. 
Santosme, fantasme, F. fantome = Pr. Jantasma, 
Jantauma = Sp. Pg. fantasma = It. fantasma, 
Jfantasima, © L. phantasma, ML. also fantasma, 
< Gr. gavracua, an appearance, phantom, vision: 
see phantasm.] J, n. 14. Appearance merely ; 
illusion; uureality; fancy; delusion; deception; 
deceit. 
Leve al that sorwe, 


Forsothe it is hut fanteme that ge fore-telle. 
William of Palerne (E. E, T. 8.), 1 2315. 
‘¢Parfay,” thoughte he, “fantome is in myn heed ! 
IT oughte deme, of skilful jugement 
That in the salte see my wyf is deed.” 
Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. 939. 


Thurgh his fantome and falshed and fendes-craft, 
He has wroght many wondir 
Where he walked full wyde. York Plays, p. 282. 


2. A phantasm; a specter or apparition; an 
imagined vision; an optical illusion. 


Thei, seeynge hym walkyng above the sec, weren distour- 
blid, seyinge, For it is a fantuon. Wyclif, Mat. xiv. 26. 


A constant vapour o’er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise. 
Pope, R. of the L., iv. 40. 


Toa phantom of the brain whom he would paint valiant 
and choleric he has given the name of Achilles. 
Bossu, Epic Poetry (tr. in pref. to Pope's Odyssey), i. 


It haunted me, the morning long, 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times. 
Tennyson, Miller's Daughter. 


Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to in 
this connexion, viz. the phantoms which are seen when 
we look at two parallel sets of palisades or railings, one be- 
hind the other, or look through two parallel sides of a meat- 
safe forined of perforated zine. ‘The appearance present- 
ed is that of a magnitied set of bars or apertures, which ap- 
pear to move rapidly as we slowly walk past. 

P. G. Tait, Encyc. Brit., XIV. 582. 
oe as manikin, 2.=8yn.2. Apparition, etc. See 
ghost. 

IT. a. Apparent merely; illusive; spectral; 
ghostly: as, a phantom ship. 

There solemn vows and holy offerings paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead. 
Pope, Odyssey, x. 627. 

A stately castle, called the Palace of Serpents, on the 
summit of an isolated peak to the north, stood out clear 
and high in the midst of a circle of fog, like a phantom 
picture of the air. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 228 


Phaps (faps), 7. 


Pharaoh (fa’ro), 2. 


Pharian (fa’ri-an), a. 


Pharidz (far’i-dé), ». pl. 


pharisaical (far-i-sa’i-kal), a. 


pharisaically (far-i-sa‘i-kal-i), adv. 


pharisaicalness (far-i-sa’i-kal-nes), n. 
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Star that gildest yet this phantom shore. 
Tennyson, To Virgil. 


Phantom corn, a name sometimes given to light or lank 

corn. (Eng.])— Phantom fish, the young or leptocephalus 

4 ae common conger, distinguished by its translucent 
Ouy. 

Conger eels and their curious transparent young — phan- 
tom fish — are occasionally seen. Bull. Essex Lnst., 1879. 
Phantom tumor, 2 tumor caused by muscular spasm, 
simulating a true tumor, but disappearing under general 
aniesthesia.— Phantom wires, telegraph-wires, or -cir- 
cuits which have no real existence, but the equivalent of 
which is supplied by a system of multiplex telegraphy. 

phantomatic (fan-td-mat’ik), a. [« phantom 
+ -atic?.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
hantom. Coleridge. (Rare.] 

apins (fa-pi’né), nm. pl. [NL., < Phaps + 
-inee.} A subfamily of Columbide, named from 
the genus Phaps; the bronzewings. 

(NL. (P. J. Selby, 1835), < 
gay, a pigeon.) A genus of Columbide, giving 
name to the Phapine. The type is the com- 
mon bronze-winged pigeon of New South Wales, 


Phaps chalcoptera, 

(< LL. Pharao (Pharaon-), 
<« Gr. Gapao, cf. Ar. Far'aun, Pers. Fir'aun, ¢ 
Heb. Phar‘oh, « Egvpt. Pir-aa, the official title 
of the Egyptian kings.] 1. A title given by the 
Hebrews to the ancient kings of Egypt; hence, 
an Egyptian sovereign.— 2}. [l. c.] A corrupt 
form of fauro. 

We divert ourselves extremely this winter ; plays, balls, 


masquerades, and pharaoh are all in fashion. 
Waipule, Letters, II. 105, 


3. [l.c] A very strong ale or beer. [Slang. } 
—Old Pharaoh. Sameas pharaoh, 3.—Pharaoh’s ant, 
the little red ant. See cut under Mononorium.— Pha- 
raoh’s hen or chicken, the Egyptian vulture. See rtd- 
ture.— Pharaoh’s pence, See penny.—Pharaoh’s rat or 
mouse. See rat. 


pharaon (far’a-on),”. [< F. pharaon, faro: see 
Bh pharaoh, 2.) Same as faro. 
haraonic (far-a-on’ik),a. [< LL. Pharao(n-), 
Pharaoh, + -ie.] Of or pertaining to the 
Pharaohs or kings of Egypt, or the ancient 
Egyptians.— Pharaonic era, rat, etc. Sce the nouns. 


phare (far), ”. (¢F. phare, ¢ L. pharus, pharos, 


a lighthouse: see pharos.] 
sume as pharos. ([ltare.] 
Sun! all the heaven is glad for thee: what care 
If lower mountains light their snowy phares 
At thine cffulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day? Browning, Paracelsus. 


2. The approach to a port; the roads. 


About the dawn of day we shot through Scylla and 
Charybdis, and so into the phare of Messina. 
Howell, Letters, I. i. 26. 
(< L. Pharius, of Pharos, 
Egyptian, < Pharos, Pharos: see pharos.]) Of 
or pertaining to Pharos. 
Tf Pale, let her the Crimson Juice apply; 


If Swarthy, to the Pharian Varnish fly. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love, fii. 


[NL., ¢ Pharus + 
-ide.) A family of bivalves; the pod-shells. 
They are generally referred to the Solenide. 


1. A lighthouse: 


pharisaic (far-i-sa’ik), a. [= F. pharisaique = 


Sp. It. farisaico = Pg. pharisaico, « LL. Phari- 
saicus, < MGr. for Gr: Papisaixdc, ¢ Papicaiog, 
Pharisee: see Pharisee.| Of or pertaining to 
the Pharisees; addicted, like the Pharisees, to 
observance of the external forms and ceremo- 
nies of religion without regard to its spirit or 
essence; hence, formal; hypocritical. 

The pharisatck sect amongst the Jews determined that 


some things and not all were the effects of fate. 
Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 6. 


Each generation, . . . with a phartsatc sense of recti- 
tude, has complacently pointed to some inscrutable flaw 
in the Irish character as the 5 to the Irish problem. 

ontemporary Rev., LI. 90. 
[< pharisaic + 
-al.} Same as pharisaic. 
In a phar- 
isaic, formal, or hypocritical manner; hypo- 
critically. 
Phari- 


saic character or conduct; pharisaism. 


pharisaism (far’i-sa-izm),2. [= F. pharisaisme 


Pharisee (far’i-sé), n. 


phariseeism (far’i-sé-izm), n. 


‘pharmaceutic (fiir-ma-si’tik), a. 


pharmaceutics (fiir-ma-sii’tiks), 2. 


pharmaceutist (fiir-ma-si’tist), 7. 


pharmacognosy (fir-ma-kog’n6-si), 2. 


pharmacolite 


phariseant (far-i-s6’an), @. [< Pharisee + -an.] 


Same as pharisaic. 

All of them pharisean disciples, and bred up in their 
doctrine. Milton, Colasterion. 
[< ME. farisee, ¢« OF. fa- 
rise (F. pharisien) = Sp. fariseo = Pg. phari- 
sco = It. fariseo (ef. D. farizeer =G. pharisder = 
Sw. farisé = Dan. fariseer), « LL. phariseus, ¢ 
Gr. Pupioaioc, a Pharisee, ¢ Heb. parish, sepa- 
rated, ¢ parash, separate.] 1. One of an an- 
cient Jewish school, sect, or party which was 
specially exact in its interpretation and ob- 
servance of the law, both canonical and tradi- 
tional. In doctrine the Pharisees held to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the existence of angels and spirits, the 

rovidence and decrees of God, the canonicity and author- 

ty of Scripture, and the authority of ecclesiastical tradi- 

tion; politically they were intensely Jewish, though not 
constituting a distinct political party; morally they were 
scrupulous in the observance of the ritual and regulations 
of the law, both written and oral. The Pharisees antago- 
nized John Hyrcanus I. (135-105 B, c.), and as religious 
refurmers bitterly opposed the corruptions which had 
entered Judaism from the pagan religions. They were 
called Separatists by their opponents. In support of the 
authority of the law, and to provide for the many ques- 
tions which it did not directly answer, they adupted the 
theory of an oral tradition given by God to Moses. 


For the more glory of God that these thinges wer done, 
the more the Phariseis wer fret with enuye against Jesus, 
J. Udall, Ou Mutthew xv. 
2. Any scrupulous or ostentatious observer of 
the outward forms of religion without regard to 
its inward spirit; a formalist; hence, a scrupu- 
lous observer of external forms of any kind; in 
general, a hypocrite. 
The ceremonial cleanness which characterizes the dic- 
tion of our acadetmical Pharisees, Macaulay. 


[< Pharisee + 


-ism.] Same as pharisaism. 

This emancipation of Judaism from the dominion of the 
priesthood and local preéminence is the great achicve- 
ment of Phartsceizn, N. A. Rev., CXAXVI. 307. 
{= F. phar- 
maceutique = Sp. It. farmaceutico = Pg. phar- 
maceutico, « LL. pharmaceuticus, ¢« Gr. gapyua- 
Keutixoc, ¢ dapuakevTyc, also gappaxetc, a druggist, 
€ gapuaxevery, administer a drug, ¢ gappyaxov, a 
drug, medicine: see pharmacon.)] Pertaining 
to pharmacy, or the art of preparing drugs. 


pharmaceutical (fiir-ma-si’ti-kal), a. [< phar- 


maceutic + -al.) Same as pharmaccutic.—Pphar- 
maceutical chemist. See chemist.— Pharmaceutical 
chemistry, such parts of chemistry as are applicable to 
the art of preparing drugs. 


pharmaceutically ({ar-ma-sii’ti-kal-i), adv. In 


a pharmaceutical manner; according to the 
methods of preparing medicines. 
[Pl. of 


pharmaceutic (see -ics).] The art of prepar- 
ing drugs; pharmacy. 

[< pharma- 
ceul-ic + -ist.] One who prepares medicines; 
one who practises pharmacy; an apothecary. 


pharmacist (fiir’ma-sist),. [= It. farmacista: 


as Gr. ee a drug, medicine (sec pharma- 
con), -ist.) One skilled in pharmacy; a 
druggist or apothecary. 


pharmacodynamic (fiir’ma-k6-di-nam’ik), a. 


[= F. pharmacodynamique, n.3 6 Gr. gapuaxoy, a 
drug, + divayic, power: see dynamic.) Pertain- 
ing to the action of drugs on living organisms. 


pharmacodynamics (fiir’ ma-k6-di-nam’iks), x. 


(Pl. of pharmacodynamic (see -ics).] The ae- 
tion of drugs on living organisms. Also phar- 
macology. 


pharmacognosia (fir’ma-kog-n6’si-i), n. [NL., 


€ Gr. gapyaxov, a drug, medicine, + yvaa¢, know- 
ledge: see gnosis.) Same as pharmacognostics. 


pharmacognostical (far’ma-kog-nos’ti-kal), a. 


[< pharmacognostic-s + -al.] 


Of or pertaining 
to pharmacognostics. 


pharmacognostically (fir’ma-kog-nos’ti-kal- 
i), adv. a pharmacognostical manner. 
pharmacognostics (fiir’ma-kog-nos’tiks), m. 


(Pl. of *pharmacognostic (see -ics), ¢ Gr. gapua- 
cov, & drug, + jr works, knowing: see gnostic. ; 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
drugs, their preparation, and effects. 

[< NL. 


jharmacognosia.] Same as pharmacognostics. 


= Sp. farisaismo = Pg. pharisaismo = It. fari- PD armacography (fiir-ma-kog’ra-fi), n. (¢ Gr. 


saismo ; as pharisa(ic) + -ism.] Pharisaie doe- 
trine and practice: zeal for the ‘traditions of 
the elders,” and the exact observance of the 
ritual laws; henee, rigid observance of exter- 
nal rites and forms of religion without genuine 

piety; hypocrisy in religion. ° 
That [fasting twice every week] was never censured in 
him [the Pharisee) asa piece of pharixaisin, or hypocrisy. 
Hammond, Pract. Catechisin, iii. § 4 


pharmacolite (far-mak’6-lit), 7. 


papuaxov, @ drug, medicine, + -)pagia, ¢ )pugecy, 
write.] A description of drugs. 

[= F. phar- 
macolithe, < Gr. dapuaxov, a drug, medicine, + 
aifoc, stone.) A hydrous arseniate of calcium, 
occurring in small reniform, botryoidal, and 
globular masses of a white or gravish color 
and silky luster. It is usually associated with 
arsenical ores of cobalt and silver. 
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